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Lord  Mayor’s  day  speeches  at  the  dinner,  1465 — Lord 
Alayor  at  the  Turners’  Company,  1497. 

MacCarthy,  Air.  J.  G.,  951  -MacColl,  Rev.  M.,  “The 
Clergy  and  the  Law,”  695— Macmillan’s  English 
Illustrated  Magazine,  1239 — Manchester,  Bishop  of, 
and  Air.  Cowgill,  39-1389 ;  congratulated  upon, 
71*138;  action  against  by  Sir  P.  Heywood,  13S — Man¬ 
sion  House,  dinner  to  Ministers  at,  1014 — Martin,  Sir 
Theodore,  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  1683  Marwood,  death 
of,  1143 — Merivale,  Mr.  H.,  on  biographers,  171 — 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  and  the  ventilators, 
534;  and  the  explosious  upon,  1398;  and  the  parks, 
1498  ;  Board  of  Works,  its  debts,  1270;  and  the  letter 
from  the  Treasury,  1302 — Aides  Platting  case,  the, 
138 — Millionaires,  British,  663 — Moncrieff,  Rev.  Sir 
H.,  death  of,  1435 — Montefiore,  Sir  M.,  enters  his 
hundredth  year,  1367 — Municipal  Elections,  1399 — 
Murders,  W.  Gouldstone,  his  children  at  Waltham- 
stowe,  1047  ;  James  Cole,  his  son  at  Thornton  Heath, 
1079— Music,  College  of,  opened,  599. 

National  Liberal  Club  opened,  566  —  Newnham 
College,  festivity  at,  759. 

O’Donnell,  threats  of  Irishmen  about,  1645 — 
O’Donovan,  Air.,  and  the  Spectator,  1467—  Old  Age, 
the  Lancet  upon,  1207 — Oxford,  learned  young  lawyers 
at,  139 ;  No-popery  tumult  at  Pembroke  College,  343; 
Physiological  Laboratory,  money  voted  for,  727; 
feeling,  against,  759 ;  Commemoration  day  at,  759-1435 ; 
Hebdomadal  Council,  1435 ;  Mr.  Horton  rejected  by 
Convocation,  1606  ;  Professor  Sylvester,  1607. 

“Pall  Mall  Gazette”  on  minorities,  439;  and 
the  Spectator  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  599  ;  sends  circu¬ 
lars  to  the  Liberal  Party,  1647 — Palmer,  Professor,  the 
late,  pension  to  his  family,  38— Penny  Bank  swindle, 
1047 — Peterborough,  Bishop  of,  and  the  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister’s  Bill,  821;  illness  of,  919;  recovering, 
1047 — Police  not  to  be  armed,  1175 — Pollock,  Mr.  F., 
and  the  Jurisprudence  Professorship  at  Oxford,  171 
— Porter,  Dr.,  knighted,  919— Price,  Professor  B.,  and 
the  Tenants  Compensation  Bill,  663 — Psychical  Re¬ 
search  Society,  the,  1683. 

Quakers,  the  statistics  about,  103 — Queen,  the, 
orders  lamb  not  to  be  eaten,  503. 

Railway  Passenger  duty  repealed,  502 ;  servants, 
meeting  of,  in  Edinburgh,  127l — Recruiting,  the  Times 
upon,  139 — Ritchie,  Dr.,  Q.C.,  death  of,  1571 — Riuger, 
Dr.  G.,  1467 — Ripon's,  Lord,  Indian  policy,  meeting 
in  favour  of,  982 ;  against,  983 — Rolls,  Mastership  of 
the,  406 — Rossmore’s,  Lord,  commission  suspended, 
1535— Royal  Academy  dinner,  599. 

St.  Andrews  University,  examination  for  women, 
759— St.  Pancras  Vestry  and  the  London  poor,  1434 ; 
typhoid  fever  in,  1303 — St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  G.Campion 
breaks  the  crosses,  &c.,407  ;  Dean  of,  sermon  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  1683 — Sabine,  Sir  Edward, death  of, 823 — Sand- 
.  ford,  Sir  F.  R.,  on  elementary  teaching,  1499 — Sankey, 
General,  1334— Servants,  Association  for  Befriending, 
759— Shaw,  Rev.  J.  A.,  at  Exeter  Hall,  123S— Smith, 
H.  J.  8.,  death  of,  203— Smokeless  fireplace,  a,  439 — 
Social  Science  Congress,  1271-1303— Sophocles,  Electra 
of,  .acted  at  Girton,  1535 — Spectator,  the,  and  the  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal,  1399 ;  and  the  Echo,  1499 — Spottiswoode, 
Mr.  W.,  death  of,  823  ;  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
855;  Stannard,  Rev.  W.,  Ac.,  upon,  695 — Stephen,  Sir 
F.,  on  Indian  Magistrates,  279 — Stephens,  J.,  letter 
from,  714 — Suez  Canal  (see  Parliament),  918— Sunday 
Closing  Movement,  triumph  of,  663— Sunderland,  cat¬ 
astrophe  at,  789-790 — Sunsets,  wonderful,  in  London, 
&c.,  1683 — Surrey,  West,  prospects  of  Liberal  victory 
in,  1499. 

Tait  Memorial  Fund,  the,  139 — Teeth,  degeneracy 
of,  1175 — Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Closure, 
1175 — Truro,  Bishop  of.  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson  ap¬ 
pointed,  71— Tupper,  Mr.  M.  F.,  on  the  Tennyson 
Peerage,  1647 — Turtle  Soup,  discussion  in  Times  upon, 

1 467. 

Vivisection,  meeting  at  Lord  Mount  Temple’s 
house  upon,  567. 


AVarden  and  AVatters,  trial  of,  1534 — AVeather, 
dreary  state  of, in  London,  1683 — AVebb,  Capt.,  drowned 
at  Niagara,  951-983 — Westcott,  Canon,  to  be  Canon  of 
Westminster,  1335 — West  Mailing,  poisoning  case  at, 
39-10.3  919 — Western  Mail,  the,  and  Government,  1148 
— Wilberforce’s,  Bishop,  gossip,  and  Mrs.  Oliphan* 
—Wolverhampton,  Liberal  meeting  at,  661 — Tr' 

Sir  E.,  at  Fishmongers’  Hall,  1302 — Woolw1’ 
sion  at,  1237 — AVordsworth  Society,  meeting 


Parliament. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  and  the  Affirmation  1 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  upoi,  61. 
Acland,  Sir  J.  D.,  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor,  1(" 
his  allotment  holders,  1607— Address,  debate  u, 

202 ;  Mr.  Gorst’s  amendment, 245-246 — Atfirmati 
petitions  against,  407-439;  not  retrospective,  46. 
oussion  upon,  501  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
503;  debate  upon,  533;  Mr.  MacC-dl  upon,  535;  df 
continued,  565 ;  division,  565;  Cardinal  Newm'" 
the,  630 — African,  South,  policy  attacked, 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  introduced,  597 ;  an 
Farmers’  Alliance,  630  ;  second  reading,  694 ;  Mr.  u, 
stone  upon,  759  ;  Mr.  Balfour’s  amendment, 918 ;  stm. 
out,  983;  through  committee,  950;  second  reading  in 
Lords  moved,  1014;  Lord  Wemyss’s  amendment  de¬ 
feated,  1014;  passed,  1109— Agriculture,  Minister  of, 
created,  533 — Alcester,  Lord,  in  the  City,  470;  pension 
to,  debate  upon,  502— Anderson’s,  Mr.,  Bill  against 
pigeon-shooting  brought  in,  310 ;  defeated  in  Lords, 
1078— Argyll,  Duke  of,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  503. 

Bankruptcy  Bill,  376-693;  read  a  third  time,  1045; 
passed,  1079 — Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  resigns,  726 — Beach,  Sir 
M.  H.,  at  Bridgwater  1334 — Biggar,  Mr.,  breach  of 
promise  case  against,  310-343  ;  at  Tullow,  1238— Blake, 
Mr.,  and  the  Irish  Fisheries,  79-1015 ;— Bonaparte, 
Prince  Lucien,  his  pension,  886— Bradlaugh,  Mr. 
C.,  meeting  about  in  Trafalgar  Square,  201 ;  ac¬ 
quitted  as  to  the  Freethinker,  503 ;  and  Mr. 
Newdigate,  535 ;  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  597 ;  division  against,  598 ;  Lord  R.  Churchill’s 
motion  against,  598;  iettors  to  the  Speaker,  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  Ac. ,887-951 — Brand,  Mr.,  on  the  County  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill,  71 — Brand,  Sir  H.,  wishes  to  resign  the 
Speakership,  1433 — Boer  Delegates  and  the  Colonial 
Office,  1465 — Bribery  Bill,  the  amendment  of,  247 — 
Bright,  Mr.,  at  Glasgow,  375 ;  at  the  Liberation  Society, 
567 ;  at  Birmingham  Jubilee,  757-75S  ;  and  the  Breach 
of  Privilege,  789 ;  on  the  Channel  Tunnel,  790 ;  and 
the  Indian  Peasants,  855;  at  the  College  for  the 
Blind,  919 ;  at  Birmingham,  1110;  at  Leeds,  1333;  at 
Keighley,  1645 — Budget,  the,  437 ;  Tory  reply  to,  470. 

Cameron,  Dr.,  aud  the  cost  of  Telegrams,  406 
— Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  the  new,  1  ;  en- 
thronisation  of,  406 ;  and  the  Affirmation  Bill,  471 ; 
dinner  to  at  Birmingham,  599 — Carliugford,  Lord,  at 
Coventry,  279 ;  to  be  President  of  the  Council,  374 ; 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  535 — Carnarvon,  Lord,  at 
Colchester,  138 — Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  at  Birmingham, 
71 ;  at  Swansea,  137-171 ;  on  the  County  Government 
Bill,  138;  at  Birmingham,  139-438-758-1647;  at  the 
Mansion  House,  311;  at  the  Bright  Jubilee, 
758 ;  questions  in  Lords  and  Commons  on  his 
speech,  791 ;  at  the  Cobden  Club,  854 ;  at  the  Bat¬ 
tersea  Radical  Association,  1142;  at  the  Trinity 
House  dinner,  1467 ;  at  Bristol,  1533 ;  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  1571  —  Channel  Tunnel  Committee,  438; 
Sir  AV.  AVatkin  examined,  533 — Chaplin,  Mr.,  and  the 
Cattle  Importation  Act,  886;  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  Land 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  .341 — Childers,  Mr.,  and  the 
Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association,  247;  his  first 
Budget,  437  ;  and  the  Suez  Canal,  885  ;  at  Pontefract, 
1570;  at  Knottingley,  1570 — Churchill,  Lord  R.,  at 
AVoodstock,  279  ;  on  the  Tory  Leadership,  4.37;  letter 
to  the  Times,  469  ;  on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  565  ;  on  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  598 ;  on  the  Civil  Service,  726 ;  at  Chatham, 
726 ;  on  Mr.  Errington’s  mission,  726 ;  and  Suleiman 
Sami,  757  ;  and  the  Khedive,  854  ;  letter  to  Mr.  Brodie, 
of  Edinburgh,  1399 ;  at  Edinburgh,  1646— Clarke, 
Mr.,  at  Plymouth,  3 — Colonial  agents  received  by 
Lord  Derby,  69— Contagious  Diseases  Act,  Mr.  Stans- 
feld’s  motion.  434  —  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  read  a 
second  time,  725  ;  progress  of,  853-885 ;  the  clauses 
about  vehicles,  885;  through  committee,  919 — 
County  Franchise  Bill,  the,  1433 — Courtney,  Mr.,  at 
Liskeard,  170-1398 — Courts,  Contempt  of,  Bill  intro¬ 
duced,  311 — Cowen,  Mr.  J.,  at  Newcastle,  39-1681 — 
Cranbrook,  Lord,  at  Maidstone,  203  ;  at  Birmingham, 
1269 — Criminal  appeal,  Committee  on  Law  upon,  534 — 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  727 ;  abandoned,  789 — Crofters,  the 
Highland,  375— Cross,  Mr.  J.  K.,  to  be  Under¬ 
secretary  for  India,  69— Cross,  Sir  R.,  at  Southport, 
71;  at  Henley-on-Thames,  950-951;  at  Penrith,  1238 ; 
at  Aberdeen,  1434. 

Danube,  Conference  upon,  Treaty  signed,  342 — 
Deceased  AVife’s  Sister’s  Bill,  second  reading,  757 ; 
through  committee,  790 ;  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
upon,  821 ;  thrown  out,  821 — Derby,  Lord,  receives  the 
Colonial  Agents,  69;  upon  New  Guinea,  853;  at 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Show,  1142;  and  Mr  Murray 
Smith,  1498 — Derby  day,  motion  for  adjournment,  662 
— Dilke,  Sir  C.,  in  Chelsea,  2 ;  on  Egypt,  1013 ;  in 
Glasgow.  1398 ;  at  Eleusis  Club,  Chelsea,  1534 ;  at 
Birmingham,  1647;  about  to  enforce  the  Sanitary 
Act  in  London,  1682 — Dodson,  Mr.,  at  Scarborough, 
405 — Dnfferin,  Lord,  deputation  of  Armenians  to,  758 ; 
at  Grocers*  Hall,  918— Dynamite  Plot,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  469. 

Egyptian  war,  cost  of,  309 ;  the  Indian  contribution 
to,  983;  our  occupation,  1013 — Elcho,  Lord,  to  be  Earl 
of  AVemyss,  3 — Errington,  Mr.,  and  the  Pope,  662; 
Mr.  Cowen’s  attack  upon,  694 ;  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice 
upon,  694— Explosives  Bill  passed,  469. 

Fawcett,  Mr.,  at  Hackney,  1435 ;  at  Reading,  1466 
— Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E.,  to  be  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  3 — Forster,  Mr.,  at  Leeds  Liberal 
Club,  102 ;  on  Reform  in  Ireland,  102  ;  attack  on  Mr. 
Parnell,  245;  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  663; 
at  Stonehouse,  Devon,  1046;  at  Devonport,  1046; 
at  Bradford,  1467;  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  1497; 
at  Bradford,  1606 — Fortescue,  Lord,  and  the  Clergy¬ 
man’s  Glebe,  1046 — Fowler,  Mr.  H.,  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  661 ;  review  of  the  Session,  1334 — Fowler,  Lord 
Mayor,  at  the  Turners’  Company,  1498. 

Gibson,  Mr.,  in  Dublin,  170 ;  at  Birmingham,  405- 
406 ;  at  Cambridge,  629 ;  at  Glasgow,  1269— Gladstone, 
Mr.,  illness  of,  37 ;  letter  to  Professor  Ginoline  on 
Dante,  37 ;  returns  from  Cannes,  277 ;  and  Mr. 
Parnell’s  Land  Act  Amendment  Bill,  341-342 ;  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  533 ;  at  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
566  ;  and  the  Midlothian  Liberal  Association,  789 ;  on 
the  French  in  Madagascar,  885 ;  withdraws  the  Suez 
Canal  Scheme,  949;  speech  upon,  949-982;  at  the 
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Mansion  House,  1014 ;  reply  to  Mr.  Healy,  1077- 
1078;  reply  to  Sir  S.  Northcote,  1078;  the 
Western  Mail ,  upon,  1110;  voyage  on  ‘Pembroke 
Castle,’  1205 ;  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner,  1465 ;  Echo, 
y'e,  and  his  Ecclesiastical  appointments,  1467-1499; 
■tatue  unveiled  at  the  City  Liberal  Club,  1606 ; 
against,  by  the  Irish,  1645 ;  presentation  of 
na  to,  1631 — Gladstone,  Mr.  H.,  in  Peebles, 
ds,  102-202 — Horst’s,  Mr.,  amendment  to  the 
5 — Goschen,  Mr.,  at  Ripon,  102;  at  the 
nstitute,  502  ;  in  Edinburgh,  1398  ;  declines 
cership,  1570—  Granville,  Earl,  circular  to 
Powers,  1 ;  on  the  Address,  201 ;  at  Binning 
3  ;  p£  the  London  Liberal  Union  dinner,  1606  ; 
^ity  Liberal  Club  dinner,  16.06. 

'-.ton,  Lord  G.,  on  the  Government  expendi- 
1;  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  726;  at  Kilburn,  1435 — 
art,  Sir  W.,  and  Cremation,  3;  on  the  Dynamite 
series,  437;  reply  to  Mr.  Parnell,  502 — Harting- 
Lord,  at  Bacup,  101  ;  at  Darwen,  101 ;  and  the  Irish 
16.4  ;  on  the  Address,  201-202;  at  the  Mansion 
1014 ;  at  Sheffield,  1141 ;  on  Egypt,  1141 ;  at  Man- 
•r,  1533  ;  at  Accrington,  1569 — Healy,  Mr.,  to  find 
102  ;  sent  to  prison,  169 ;  speech  on  County  Govern- 

nt  in  Ireland,  170 ;  attacks  the  Irish  Government, 
.045  ;  outrageous  insolence  of,  1077-1078-1143  — 
— Herschell,  Sir  F,  at  Egham,  216— Heron,  Com¬ 
mander,  court-martial  upon,  1079. 

Income  Tax  collection,  598 — Ireland  divided 
into  six  districts,  2 ;  Catholic  Bishops  on  the 
distress,  Ac.,  375  ;  Returns  about  crime,  791-1047 
— Irish  Elective  Councils  Bill  defeated,  470 ;  Mr. 
Parnell’s  speech  upon,  470 ;  Fisheries,  improvement 
of,  791  ;  Land  Act  and  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  983 ; 
Registration  Bill  thrown  out,  1078. 

James,  Sir  H  ,  at  Bridgwater,  37 ;  on  the  County 
Franchise,  33  ;  Bill  for  Criminal  Appeal,  437-438  ;  on 
the  Affirmation  Bill,  533 ;  and  the  Criminal  Code  Bill, 
822  ;  at  Dumfries,  1398. 

Kilmainham  Treaty,  the,  309. 

Labouchere,  Mr.,  on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  565;  on 
the  Derby  day,  662 — Lansdowne,  Lord,  motion  on 
Peasant-proprietorship  in  Ireland,  310;  to  be  Governor 
of  Canada,  663— Lawson,  Sir  W.,  and  Local  Option, 
567 ;  in  West  Cumberland,  1434— Leatham,  Mr.,  at 
Huddersfield,  1366— Leeds,  Liberal  Conference  at,  1333 
— Lefcvre,  Mr.  S.,  at  Reading,  1466 ;  and  the 
new  Metropolitan  Railway,  1498;  at  the  Gladstone 
Club,  1535— Liberal  Members,  meeting  of,  C93; 
— Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  proposed  resignation,  887 — 
Lowtlier,  Mr.  J.,  at  Richmond,  Yorks.,  139;  on  the 
Gorst  amendment,  245  ;  at  Coventry,  1365;  at  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Colston  dinner,  1466 — Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditure,  311 :  at  Bristol  University  College, 
1435;  at  Acciington,  1569 — Lymington,  Lord,  on  the 
preservation  of  open  spices,  1017 — Lytton,  Lord,  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  726. 

MacCoan,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly,  694 — Madagascar, 
proceedings  in,  885 — Manners,  Lord  J.,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  statue,  501 — Marlborough,  Duke  of, 
death  of,  854 — Mason’s,  Mr.  Hugh,  motion  on  Female 
Franchise,  886 — Medical  Amendment  Bill  lost,  1111  — 
Metropolitan  Railway  shafts,  Mr.  Marriott’s  motion 
carried,  534 — Morley,  Mr.  J.,  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  567  ;  at  Liverpool,  661;  on  Egypt,  1013; 
at  Newcastle,  1605 — Mundella,  Mr.,  at  Birmingham, 
71;  at  Sir  H.  Yerney’s  political  jubilee,  139;  on  the 
Cattle  Importation  Act,  886 ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  919 ; 
moves  the  new  Education  Estimates,  950 — Museums, 
motion  to  open  defeated,  599. 

National  Debt  Bill,  opposition  to,  693;  progress 
of,  950-981 ;  read  a  second  time,  1014  ;  speeches  upon, 
1014;  passes  through  committee,  1045 — New  Guinea, 
the  annexation  of,  853 — Northcote,  Sir  S.,  motion  on 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  246-278-309 ;  and  the 
Beaeonsfield  statue,  406-501 ;  and  the  Conservative 
Central  Committee,  502 ;  on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  565; 
at  Knightsbridge,  597 ;  on  Mr.  Bright.  789 ;  motion 
on  the  Suez  Canal,  949 ;  defeated,  982 ;  on  Egypt, 
1013 ;  review  of  the  Session,  1078 ;  at  Belfast,  1269- 
1271 ;  in  Ulster,  1301 ;  at  Carnarvon,  1365 ;  at  Bangor, 
1365  ;  at  Birmingham,  1499. 

O’Brien,  Mr.,  on  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act,  245 — 
O’Connor,  Mr.  J.  P.,  and  the  Land  League,  246 ; 
retreat  from  Tyrone,  1270 — O’Shaughnessy,  Mr.,  on 
compulsory  education  in  Ireland,  310 — Overstone, 
Lord,  death  of,  1499. 

Parliament,  meeting  of,  201;  prorogued,  1109 — 
Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  brought  in,  opposition  to, 
246 — Parnell,  Mr.,  reply  to  Mr.  Forster,  277  ;  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Address,  27S ;  his  Land  Act  amendment, 
341 ;  on  the  Irish  Elective  Councils  Bill,  470  ;  on  the 
Irish  Administration,  1045;  in  Dublin  on  the  Session, 
1110 ;  the  Parnell  Fund,  1207 ;  banquet  to,  in 
Dublin,  1605 — Peel,  Sir  R.,  at  Warrington,  170 — 
Permissive  Bill,  the,  1207 — Peterborough,  Bishop  of, 
illness  of,  887-919-1017 — Pigeon-shooting  Bill,  second 
reading  carried,  310 — Playfair,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  the 
Chairmanship  of  Committees,  38 — Plunket,  Mr.  D.,  at 
Chelsea,  662;  at  Retford,  S87;  at  Shrewsbury,  1647 — 
Power’s,  Mr.  O’Connor,  scheme  of  Migration,  471 — 
Queen’s  Speech,  the,  202-1109. 

Raikes,  Mr.,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  203;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  247  ;  at  Bangor,  1366 — Reay,  Lord,  to  be 
Commissioner  to  the  Transvaal,  789  ;  abandoned,  823 — 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.,  to  be  brought  forward  as  Speaker, 
1645— Richmond,  Duke  of,  at  Aberdeen,  1434 — Ripon’s, 
Lord,  Indian  policy,  meetings  upon,  982-983— Rose¬ 
bery,  Lord,  at  Birmingham,  438  ;  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  567  ;  resigns  office,  726. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  at  Birmingham,  405-406;  and  the 
Beaeonsfield  Club,  597  ;  at  Southwark,  694  ;  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  speech,  791;  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  822 ; 
at  King’s  College,  855 ;  at  Reading,  1397 ;  on  Liberal 
legislation,  1498 ;  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  1534 ;  at  Wat¬ 
ford,  1570— Selborne,  Lord,  to  be  Earl,  3 ;  his  Con¬ 
tempt  of  Courts  Bill,  311  ;  at  Reading,  1466— 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  and  his  income,  1607— Shaw, 
Mr.,  French  compensation  to,  1365 — Smith,  Mr.W.  H., 
in  Westminster,  374-1015;  at  Henley-on-Thames,  950; 
on  Ireland,  1499— Smith,  Mr.  S.,  at  Liverpool,  661 — 
Spain,  reported  commercial  treaty  with,  1571 — 
Spencer,  Lord,  precautions  takon  about,  169;  re¬ 
signs  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  342;  at  Lime¬ 
rick,  822— Stanhope,  Mr.,  at  King’s  Lynn,  662 — Stan¬ 
hope,  Lord,  and  his  Wages  Bill,  3i0— Stanley,  Colonel, 
defends  the  Government,  823— Sullivan,  Mr.  A.  M., 
letter  on  the  Dynamite  explosions,  373 — Suez  Canal, 
arrangement  about  explained,  885 ;  deputation  upon 
to  Mr.  Childers,  917 ;  Lords  Granville  and  Salisbury 
upon,  917-918  ;  Chambers  of  Commerce  upon,  918 ; 
Lord  Dufferin  upon,  918;  scheme  abandoned,  949; 
letter  of  M.  de  Lesseps  upon,  949;  Mr.  Norwood’s 
amendment  accepted,  982. 

Taylor,  Mr.  P.,  and  the  Vaccination  Laws,  791 — 


Telegrams,  motion  to  reduce  carried,  406 — Tory 
Members  meet  at  the  Carlton  Club,  693 — Transvaal, 
the  Tories  upon,  342;  debate  upon,  374 — Trevelyan, 
Mr.,  at  Hawick,  203;  on  the  Irish  Press,  203;  his 
Tramways  Bill,  1647;  at  Kelso,  1571;  at  Gala¬ 
shiels,  1571. 

Vaccination,  compulsory  debate  upon,  791 — Vivi¬ 
section,  total  abolition  of  moved,  419. 

Waterford,  Lord,  on  the  L  ind  Act,  983;  in  Ulster, 

1301 —  Wolff,  Sir  H.,  nominated  on  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  278;  at  B  rkenhead,  1617 — Wolseley,  Lord, 
in  the  City,  470 ;  annuity  to,  debate  upon,  502. 

Parliament.— Elections. 

Chfshire,  Mid.  Hon.  A.  de  T.  Kgerton  (C  ),  341- 
Derby,  Alderman  Roe  proposed, 726  —Dublin,  Co'onel 
King-Haiman  (C  ),  278— Haddingtonshire,  Lord 
Elcho  and  Mr.  Finlay  for,  Lord  Elcho  (C.),  169— 
Ipswich,  Mr.  H.  W.  West  (L.),  1605— Limerick,  Mr. 
McMiilion  (N  ),  1498— Mallow,  Ireland,  Mr.  W. 
O’Brien  (II. -R  ),  103— Manchester.  L  berals  decline 
coutest,  120  > ;  Dr.  Paukhurst’s  candidature,  1237  ;  his 
pledges,  1237 ;  Mr.  Holdsworth  (C.),  1270— Monaghan, 
Mr.  Healy  (H.-R.),  853— Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr. 
John  Morley,  (L.),  202-278— Peterborough,  Mr.  S. 
Buxton  and  Major  Fetguson,  candid  ces,  791— Pout- 
arlington,  Mr.  MacMahon  (C.),  278— Rutlandshire, 
Mr.  Davennort  Hand'ey  (L.)  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther 
(C.).  candidates,  1111;  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  rC.),  1143 
—Wexford,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Redmond  (H.-R.),  919- 
York,  Mr.  Mi  ner  (C.),  1498. 

Foreign  Paragraphs. 

AFRICA. — Congo  River,  reports  upon  the,  1239. 
- Sierra  Leone,  shocking  story  from,  823. 

AMERICA. — Carlisle,  Mr.,  chosen  Spe  tker,  1570 
— Congress  ar.d  bounties  to  tbe  shipbuilding  trade,  102. 

- Democratic  party  and  the  Presidency,  1434. - 

- Folger,  Mr.,  and  the  reduct  on  of  the  tariff,  1570 

— Floods,  great,  203— Free-trad democratic  majority 

for  in  Congress,  1570. - Gold  withdrawn  from 

England,  309. - Insanity,  statistics  about,  1047 — 

Irish  League,  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  434 ;  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at,  566  ;  Dynamite  party,  opinions  against 

in,  597— Pauper  emigrants,  822. - Lowell,  Mr.,  and 

the  Irish  Crimes  Act,  342. - Milwaukie,  Hotel  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  at,  39. - Panama  Canal,  reports 

of  the  Directors.  1239  — Peru  and  Chili  and  the  United 

States,  279 ;  Protect  onists  and  the  “  Debt,"  70 - 

Railways,  enormous  grants  of  land  to,  103. - Webb, 

Captain,  drowned  at  Niagara,  951-983. 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Annexation  Conference  to  be 

held,  1206. - Convention  i  f  all  the  Colonies  to  be 

held  at  Melbourne,  1398. - Federation  meeting 

held  at  Sydney,  1570. - Heaton,  Mr.  J.  H.,  on  tbe 

resources  of,  1682. - New  Guinea,  annexation  of, 

1175. - Papua  to  be  annexed,  501. - Irish  In¬ 
formers,  not  to  1  md  at  Melbourne,  1270. - Smith, 

Mr.  Murray,  and  Lord  Derby,  1498. 

AUSTRIA. — Anarchists,  trial  of,  311. - Balkan 

Peninsula  and  Austria,  631. - Calnoki,  Couut,  meets 

Prince  Bismarck,  L 143 — Croatia,  riots  in,  1110  ;  spread 

of,  1142-1174. - Hungary,  floods  in,  39 — Outbreaks  of 

the  peasantry,  1174. - Jews  charged  with  murdering 

a  Christian  girl,  791-822  ;  and  Christians  Intermarriage 

Bill  thrown  out,  1606. - Kallay,  Herr  von,  on  the 

condition  of  Bosnia,  1433. - Pesth,  six  lads  attempt 

guici’e,  727. - Railways,  lhe  Galician,  aud  Baron 

Schwarz,  scandal,  171. - Tiazza,  Herr,  addresses 

his  constituents,  1206 ;  speech  to  the  Hnngarian 
Chamber,  1270 — Treaty  writh  Italy  and  Germany 
reported,  405. 

BULGARIA.  —  New  Constitution  for,  1142 - 

Prince  of,  acting  with  Austria,  1174;  restores  tbe 
Constitution  of  Tirnova,  1205. - Russian  officers  dis¬ 

missed,  1399. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. — Basutos  fighting  each 

other,  630. - Carey,  J.,  murdered  at,  981 — Cetewayo 

arrives  at  Ulundi,  102  ;  defeat  of,  631 ;  death  of,  950  ; 
reported  still  alive,  1015-1047 ;  battle  with,  expected, 
1143  ;  reported  ultimatum  to,  1207  ;  again  a  prisoner, 

1335 — Colenso,  Dr.,  death  of.  789. - Frere,  Sir  B., 

and  Lord  Grey,  letters  to  the  Times,  407. - Zululand, 

troubles  in,  3-1335. 

CHILI  and  PERU. — War  between  ended,  1366. 

CHINA. — Canton,  riots  at,  1173  ;  alarming  tele¬ 
grams  from,  1270— Shan rhai,  conflicting  authorities  at, 
175;  “Equality"  at,  1303. - French  Minister  re¬ 
called,  469. - Power  iu  China,  in  whom  does  it  re- 

ides  ?  1433. - War  Party,  reported  triumph  of,  at 

Pekin,  1238. 

COLOMBO. — Sun,  the,  a  green  colour,  seen  at,  1303. 

EGYPT. — Army,  satisfactory  account  of,  1366. - 

Baker,  General,  starts  for  Smkim,  1646 — Baring, 
Major  E.,  to  bo  Consul-General,  661 ;  interviewed  by 
Standard  correspondent,  1238 ;  and  the  European 

colony,  1303. - Cholera  in,  inciease  of,  854-886; 

spread  of,  950 ;  decline  of,  982-1046 ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Lownds 
upon,  1017  ;  not  Asiatic  cholera,  1079 — Colvin,  Sir  A., 
to  be  Finance  Adviser,  70;  condition  of  very  bad,  1174- 
1605— Control,  the  dual  at  an  end,  37-70  ;  baseness  of 

French  proposition,  37. - Dufferin,  Lord,  not  to 

return  to  Eizypt.  471. - Forrest,  Mr.  D.,  on  the 

“  Short-sight  "  of  Egyptians,  246. - Indemnity,  to 

be  paid,  246— Ismail,  ex-Khedive,  821. - James,  Mr. 

F.  L.,  on  the  Arab  tribes,  1646. - Pall  Mall  Gazette 

and  the  occupation,  1681 — Palmer,  Professor,  pension 
to  his  family,  38— Peasantry,  indebtedness  of,  277 — 
Prisons,  crowded  state  of,  1175-1302. - Soudan,  vic¬ 

tory  of  Colonel  Hicks,  566  ;  reported  defeat  of,  1399  ; 
total  destruction  of,  1497-1533-1571;  Mr.  O’Douovan, 
death  of,  1497;  left  to  the  Egvptim  Government, 
1571  ;  another  defeat,  1605— Khartoum,  reported  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Mahdi  upon,  1631 — Suez  Canal,  a  second 
one  proposed,  598;  ill-feeling  in  France  upon,  631 ; 
proposition  of  the  Canal  company,  631 — Sule  man 
Sami,  execution  of,  757 — Sultan  intriguing  in,  726. 

- War,  cost  of,  to  England,  309 — Wood,  Sir  E.,  on 

forming  an  Egyptian  army,  1302. 

FRANCE.— Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  hooted  in 
Paris,  1269 ;  his  official  opinion  of  it,  1269. - Bis¬ 

marck,  Prince,  and  the  Figaro,  727 ;  and  the  French 
Press,  1077-1112— Broglie,  Due  de,  on  the  tripartite 

treaty,  567. - Cabinet,  disputes  in  the,  4439— Challe- 

mel-Lacour,  M.,  reply  on  the  tripartite  treaty,  567  ; 
resignation  of,  1498— Chamber,  extravagance  of  the, 

1302 —  Cliambord,  Comte  de,  illness  of,  663-853-886-1047 ; 
death  of,  1077 ;  Comte  de  Paris  not  present,  1141- 
Chan  zy,  General,  death  of,  38— China,  recall  of  M. 
Bourree,  469 ;  war  with  imminent,  725-1141 — French 
fleet  ordered  to  Chinese  waters,  1142 — Communist 

anniversary  in  Paris,  374. - Debt,  the  5  per  cents,  to 

be  changed  to  4£,  5)34— Dor6,  Gustave,  death  of,  103 — 
Duclerc  Ministry,  fall  of,  137. - Egypt,  the  dual  con¬ 

trol  at  an  end,  37  ;  proposals  upon,  37 — England,  rage 


of  the  Paris  Press  against,  853— Estimates  passed, 

1682. - Ferry,  M.  Jules,  forms  a  Ministry.  247-309 ; 

difficulties  of,  1269;  and  M.  Wilson,  1269;  and 
the  Extremists.  1333 ;  his  foreign  policy,  1333- 

Foreigners,  numbers  of  in  France,  1302. - Gambetta, 

M.,  death  of,  1  ;  effects  of,  l — Germany,  warning  given 
by,  727-1077-1142 — Government,  difficulties  in  forming 

one, 202. - Judges,  proposition  to  make  elective, 33. 

- Lessfp3,  M.  de,  on  English  civilisation,  932  — 

Lyons,  trial  of  the  anarchists  at,  70. - Madagascar, 

M.  Duclerc  upon,  138;  resistance  to  French  demands, 
631  ;  landing  of  French  in,  663  ;  serious  incident  in, 
885  ;  Admiral  Pierre’s  conduct  at  Tamatave,  1045  ;  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  1077 ;  operations  suspended,  1110 ;  Mr. 
Sh  iw  released,  1110 ;  ultimatum  by  Admiral  Pierre, 
1173;  correspondence  with  Captain  Johnstime,  1173  ; 
his  letter  to  Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy,  1174  — Magistracy, 

new  Bill  up  n,  983. - Napoleon,  Prince  Jerome, 

manifesto  of,  69 ;  arrest  of,  69  ;  released,  202;  and  the 

Empress  Eugenie,  203. - Orleanist  Princes,  &c., 

Government  demands  powers  to  exile  all,  69-101 ;  Ex¬ 
pulsion  Bill  passed,  137;  before  the  Senate,  137; 
Committee  of,  report  of,  169;  M.  barbery's  scheme 

accepted,  202  ;  rejeote  l  by  the  Senate,  247. - Paris, 

riot  in,  341 ;  Comte  de,  and  the  Throne  of  France, 
1141  ;  retires  t  >  En,  1174  ;  recognise  1  as  King,  12439 — 

Pope  Leo  XIII. writes  to  M.  Grevy,822. - Railways, 

the,  and  the  State,  662— Revenue,  deficit  iu  the, 

1302. - Say,  M.  Leon,  on  Colonial  expansion,  405 — 

Seditious  d  splays,  598— Spain.  King  of,  irritation 
aeainst,  1237  ;  hooted  in  Paris.  1269-13  )1 — Suicides  of 
children,  103;  number  of,  1111 — Suez  Canal,  another 
to  be  made,  598  631 ;  negotiations  about,  917-918 ;  basis 

of  an  agreement,  1465. - Time's  correspondent,  the, 

and  religious  emblems,  101 — Tirard,  M.,  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  five  per  cents.,  503;  his  Budgets,  1466 
— Tonquin,  strong  measures  to  be  taken  in,  342-598- 
631  ;  Captain  H.  Riviere  killed,  694;  troops  sent,  694 ; 
attitude  of  China,  694 ;  war  with  imminent,  725-822  ; 
breaks  off  negotiations,  1301 ;  outrageous  statement 
about,  759 ;  debate  upon,  833 ;  death  of  the  King  of 
Anam,  1014;  French  intentions,  1046  ;  severe  check  to, 
1077  ;  victory,  1110 ;  negotiations,  1173-1205 ;  still  pend¬ 
ing,  1238  ;  civilian  commissary  sent  out,  120-5 ;  reported 
ultimatum  to  Pekin,  1270;  Ministry  refuse  to  issue  a 
“  Yellow  Book  "  upon,  1365;  issued,  1569;  a  credit  to 
be  asked.  1365  ;  Chamber  affirms  a  policy  of  conquest, 
1397;  defence  of  Government  by  M.  Ferry,  1397; 
reads  a  telegram  from  M.  Tricou,  1433;  rnmours  of 
French  successes,  14433;  fears  in  Pans  about,  1534; 
China  threatens  war,  1569  ;  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Challe- 
mel-Lacour,  1569 ;  Sontay  taken,  1645-1681  ;  how 

received,  1645. - Union  Generate  directors  to  pay  the 

shareholders,  1206. - Vine-growers  to  bo  sent  to 

Ab-reria,  1632. - Wimpffen,  Count,  Austrian  Ambas¬ 

sador,  shoots  himself,  2. 

GERMANY. — Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  Germany, 

70. - Bismarck’s,  Prince,  Accidents  Insurance  Bill, 

and  his  Budget  thrown  out,  593  ;  victories  in  the 
Reichstag,  758  ;  meets  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  1143 ; 

health  of,  1173 ;  alters  the  income-tax,  1646. - - 

Emperor,  the,  receives  the  Presidents  of  the  Prussian 

Diet,  1534  - Falk  Laws,  virtual  repeal  of,  725 — 

Floods,  great,  in  the  Rhine  province-,  39. - Kameke, 

General,  resignation  of,  311. - Lasker,  Herr,  in¬ 
tended  resignation  of,  663. - Monument  to  the  war 

of  1870  unveiled,  1238. - Pope,  the,  and  the  King  of 

Prussia,  247. - Reichstag  refuses  to  pass  Prince 

Bismarck’s  Bills,  598;  summoned  for  an  autumn 
sittii  g,  1111 — Roumelia,  Prince  Charles  of,  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  1079. - Silver  Wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince, 

279— S  osch,  Geneial  von,  resigns,  374  ;  his  ironclads 

unfit  for  service.  1682. - Tariffs,  war  of,  declared 

with  Spain,  374— Treaty  with  Italy  aud  Austria 
reported,  405. 

INDIA.— Afghanistan,  Ameer  of,  wishes  to  vi=it 
Lord  R  pon,  438 ;  allowance  to,  837 — Russian  intrigues 

reporte  1,  12439. - Baring,  Major  E.,  to  go  to  Egypt 

661 — Bengal,  census  of,  1682 — Budget,  the,  342. - 

Doctors,  female,  to  be  employed,  1207 ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  upon,  1111. - Himalayas,  pro¬ 

posed  attempt  to  ascend,  1174  ;  the  magnitude  of,  1466. 

- Ilbert  Bill,  meeting  in  Calcutta  against,  1078; 

Reuter’s  telegram  and  the  Times,  1174— Indian 

peasants,  scheme  for  lending  money  to.  855. - Native 

magistrates  and  Europeans,  311 — Northbrook  Club  to 

be  opened,  630 — Norris,  Mr.  Justice,  639. - Times , 

the,  and  the  English  Church  in  India,  1682. 

ITALY. — Chamber,  the,  on  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Egypt,  343. - Depretis,  S.,  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  to,  661. - Franchise,  result*  of  loweriug  of, 

631;  France,  precautions  taken  ag  liust,  1271. - 

German  Crown  Prince  to  call  on  the  Pope,  1606;  his 

visit  to,  1646. - Ischia  destroyed  by  an  »arthquake, 

981. - Savarese,  M  ,  received  into  the  American 

Episcopal  Church, 1607. - Treaty  with  Germany  and 

Austria,  reported,  405. - Vatican,  the  Standard  and 

the  reported  negotiations  with  England,  2-38. 

JAMAICA. — People  tired  of  absolutism,  1434. 

JAVA. — Earthquake  in,  1109;  loss  of  life,  1142. 

JERUSALEM. — Bishop  of,  uselessness  op,  471. 

MADAGASCAR.— French  war-ves-els  at,  310  (see 
France). - Death  of  the  English  Consul,  885. 

NEW  GUINEA.— Derby,  Lord,  and  General  Mac- 
Iver,  1366. 

NEW  ZEAL  1ND.— Kea  kills  the  sheep,  1143. 

PORTUGAL— Affairs  iu,  1399. 

RUSSIA. — Czar  to  be  crowned,  170  ;  preparations 
for,  471 ;  danger  from  Nihilists,  630;  enters  Moscow, 
661;  crowned,  693;  grand  ceremony,  693;  incidents 

at,  726. - Danube,  designs  upon,  247 ;  Conference  of 

the  Powers  upon,  treaty  signed,  3 12. - Giers,  M.  de, 

visits  Vienna,  138. - Nihilists,  position  of,  1434. - 

Press,  severe  repression  of,  1302. - “  Stepniak," 

Nihilist  author,  letter  from,  695. - Turguenieff, 

funeral  of,  1301. 

SER VIA.— Elections,  Radical  majority,  1237. - 

Insurrection  reported  iu,  1434. - Prince  of,  acting 

with  Austria,  1174. 

SPAIN.— Anarchists,  society  of,  discovered,  277. 

- Cabinet,  the,  a.ud  the  King,  33. - German 

Crown  Prince  in  Madrid,  15435. - King  of,  visits 

Vienna,  1205  ;  hooted  in  Paris,  1269  ;  great  reception 

of  in  Madrid,  1269. - Military  risings  in,  1013-1045  ; 

end  of,  1111  ;  fomented  by  French  Republicans,  1143- 

1205. - Queen  visits  Germauy,  759. - State  of, 

1205. - Vega  de  Armijo,  Marquis  de  la,  and  the 

Times  correspondent,  1269. - Treaty,  Commercial, 

reported  with  England,  1571. 

TUNIS. — Lesseps,  M.,  and  the  Sahara,  374. 

TURKEY. — Arab  movement  iu  Damascus,  1335. 
- Sultan’s  guards  quarrel  and  fight,  70. 

SW1TZE  RL  AN  D.— Booth,  Miss,  1206. - Divorces 

in,  1111. 

WEST  INDIES. — England  and  the  Negroes,  1143. 
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a  strong  sense  of  relief,  tempered  among  the  statesm 
especially  in  the  mind  of  Prince  Bismarck,  by  a  belief  tha„  „ 
vival  of  Monarchy  is  more  probable  in  France,  and  that  Monarch} 
makes  armies  more  formidable.  In  Austria,  the  Court  misses 
a  possible  ally,  but  popular  feeling  is  confined  to  the 
Magyars,  who  regarded  Gambetta  as  a  patriot,  and  as  the 
enemy  of  German  ascendancy.  In  Italy,  there  is  a  decided 
sorrow,  cooled  among  the  governing  class  by  an  impression 
that  Gambetta  expected  and  wished  to  see  Republics  accepted 
in  the  three  Latin  countries.  In  Greece,  there  is  bitter  and 
universal  sadness,  for  Gambetta  was,  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
most  sincere  of  Philhellenes ;  and  in  Turkey,  for  the  same 
reason,  there  is  exultation.  And  finally,  in  Russia,  opinion  is 
undecided,  there  being  traces  of  a  desire  to  express  less  regret 
than  is  felt,  and  to  assume,  with  a  sort  of  bounce,  that. 


The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscript,  in  any  case. 


Gambetta  or  no  Gambetta,  France  must  always  be  friendly  to 
St.  Petersburg. 
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M  GAMBETTA  expired  on  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  the  old 
•  year,  a  few  minutes  before ‘midnight.  He  was  aware 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  before  death  unconsciousness  bad 
supervened.  Ten  doctors  made  a  careful  autopsy  of  the  body, 
and  report  unanimously  that  the  wound  from  the  pistol-bullet 
Rad  healed  completely,  and  that  old  suppurations  of  the  bowels 
■existed,  ending  in  an  abscess  in  the  caecum,  the  matter  from 
which  produced  pericolitis  and  death.  All  the  other  organs 
were  healthy.  M.  Gambetta  had,  in  fact,  during  the  later  years 
■of  his  life,  led  far  too  indolent  a  life  for  his  constitution,  and 
bad  overfed  himself  with  food  too  rich  for  him,  and  against 
which  he  was  warned  by  his  physicians.  He  was  only  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  unmarried,  and  he  died  without  a  will, 
though  he  left  a  small  fortune  of  £28,000,  saved  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Repuhlique  Franpaise,  in  which  he  was  a  large 
shareholder,  and  which,  more  especially  in  its  evening  edition, 
enjoys  a  great  circulation.  He  had  of  late  lived  much  in  retire¬ 
ment  among  his  friends  in  a  small  house  in  Ville  d’Avray,  where 
bis  amusement  was  to  talk  politics  to  his  intimates  over  a  good 
dinner. _ 

We  have  said  enough  of  M.  Gambetta’s  character  elsewhere, 
and  have  here  only  to  consider  the  effect  of  his  disappearance. 
In  France,  this  has  not  as  yet  been  so  great  as  was  expected, 
though  the  Government  has  ordered  a  State  funeral,  and  though 
addresses  are  pouring  in  from  all  the  provinces ;  but  it  will  be 
considerable.  M.  Gambetta,  as  leader  of  the  Opportunists, 
controlled  180  votes  in  the  Chamber,  and  could,  therefore,  up- 
set  any  Government ;  while  his  vague  but  immense  ascendancy 
with  tbe  peasantry  made  it  difficult  to  carry  out  any  policy  to 
wbicb  he  did  not  assent.  His  death,  therefore,  will  tend  to 
make  the  first  substantial  Ministry  which  obtains  power  more 
stable,  and  less  disposed  to  avoid  all  serious  measures. 
Moreover,  M.  Gambetta  was  the  main  resisting  force  against 
the  “  policy  of  the  fireside,”  which  M.  Grevy  and  the  peasantry 
approve,  and  which  will,  therefore,  for  a  time  be  steadily  carried 
out.  The  death,  too,  will  increase  the  fears  of  the  Moderates, 
as  M.  Gambetta  was  considered  a  bulwark  against  anarchists, 
and  will  induce  them  to  adhere  more  closely  to  any  Republican 
Government  which  maintains  strict  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  to  some  extent  decrease  Republican  influence  in  the 
Army,  and  thus  render  a  coup  d’etat  a  shade,  though,  we  believe, 
only  a  shade,  more  probable. 

The  effect  of  the  event  in  foreign  countries  cannot  as  yet  he 
fully  seen,  because  the  papers  are  fettered  by  useful  conven¬ 
tional  rules,  but  we  believe  the  following  will  he  found  to  he 
near  the  truth.  In  England,  there  is  distinct  regret  for  a  great 
misfortune  to  France,  modified  by  a  hope  that  the  Egyptian 
problem  will  now  he  more  easily  solved.  In  Germany,  there  is 


The  Times  assures  the  world  that  Lord  Granville  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  Circular  to  the  Powers  recajntulating  what  has  beeu 
done  in  Egypt,  but  not  asking  permission  to  do  anything,  and 
not  expressing  any  distinct  view  of  the  future.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  ends,  however,  with  the  definite  proposal  that  the 
Suez  Canal  shall  be  declared  to  he,  in  International  Law,  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  open  at  all  times  to  all  vessels,  though  as  free 
from  fighting  within  its  limits,  and  to  a  certain  distance  beyond 
them,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction 
of  a  neutral  Power.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  proposal  is 
most  disinterested ;  but  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Powers,  and, 
as  we  have  argued  elsewhere,  it  does  not  weaken  any  security  of 
Great  Britain.  If  we  are  at  war,  we  have  an  unbroken,  open 
waterway  from  Southampton  to  Bombay,  and  can  fight  in  any 
part  of  it,  except  the  Canal.  That  is  all  we  need,  while  the 
final  separation  of  the  question  of  the  Canal  from  the  question 
of  Egypt  will  greatly  simplify  the  latter.  There  will  be  much 
less  jealousy  of  an  influence  which  cannot  shut  the  Canal. 


The  new  Archbishop  (Designate)  of  Canterbury  has  taken 
farewell  of  his  Truro  diocese,  in  a  letter  which  is,  to  our  minds, 
rather  wanting  in  simplicity: — “I  believe  you  think  it  was 
right,”  he  says,  “  to  accept  this  call  to  the  Primacy.  I  could 
never  have  thought  so  but  for  the  prayers  offered  far  and  wide 
ere  it  came,  and  strange  concurrences  of  circumstances  which 
preceded  and  attended  it.  I  consulted  the  chief  layman  of  the 
county.  His  judgment  was  that,  while  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  exchange  this  for  any  other  see,  however  distinguished, 
I  had  no  right  to  decline  a  leadership  full  of  labour  and  anxiety, 
and  not  wholly  detaching  me  from  the  hope  of  working  with 
and  for  you  still.  His  judgment  concurred  with  what  I 
seemed  to  see  right.”  Is  not  that  a  rather  elaborate  way  of 
saying  that  a  call  which  came  in  answer  to  prayer,  which  seemed 
strangely  Providential  in  its  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe,  was  pro¬ 
bably  divine  ?  No  doubt,  it  is  not  fair  to  scrutinise  too  minutely 
the  language  used  on  such  occasions  as  these  ;  but  we  do  wish  that 
Bishops  would  not  so  often  seem  to  regard  their  disinclination 
to  decide  simply  on  their  own  best  judgment  and  highest  instinct 
without  external  advice,  as  intrinsically  pious.  Why  should  not 
Dr.  Benson  have  said  at  once  that  there  is  in  the  See  of  Canter¬ 
bury  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise  of  an  honourable  ambition 
of  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  kind,  and  that  as  he  believed 
himself  to  be  well  fitted,  by  tbe  help  of  God,  to  serve  tbe  Church 
in  that  high  post,  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  false  humility 
in  refusing  it  P  Stout  Cornish  Tories  like  Dr.  Benson  doubtless 
entertain  a  great  respect  for  the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe,  but 
the  Church  at  large  will  scarcely  like  to  regard  that  worthy 
person  as  the  highest  interpreter  of  the  will  of  God  to  an 
English  Bishop. 


The  Council  of  the  Church  Association  have  openly  con- 
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jE  London  for  his  share  in  the  arrangement 
red  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  St.  Peter’s,  London 
juchling  to  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn,  andbyimplica- 
diey  condemn  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ns  death-bed  initiated  that  arrangement.  We  can- 
’•om  its  point  of  view,  the  Church  Association  is 
ue  whole  transaction  was  one  intended  temporarily 
provisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  it  has  been 
,f  late  years,  no  candid  man  will  deny.  All  that  we 
when  the  injustice  of  that  law  is  forced  so  strongly 
ind  of  so  manly  and  simple  a  Broad  Churchman  as 
uDishop  Tait  that  all  his  dying  thoughts  were  concentrated 
the  best  way  of  escapiug  its  provisions  till  there  should  be 
more  chance  of  rectifying  them,  there  must  be  a  very  strong 
primd  facie  case  for  the  real  existence  of  that  injustice.  We 
find  no  fault  with  the  Church  Association  for  persisting  in  its 
old  view,  in  spite  of  Archbishop  Tait’s  virtual  recantation  of  all 
sympathy  with  it ;  but  we  do  wish  that  those  who  applaud  Bishop 
Fraser  for  what  he  has  lately  done  would  openly  condemn  the  late 
Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London  for  yielding  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Ritualists  have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and 
ought  to  he  protected,  even  by  virtue  of  an  evasion  of  the  law, 
till  some  opportunity  can  he  found  for  changing  the  law. 

Sir  Charles  Dilbe  has  been  mahing  a  series  of  speeches  in 
Chelsea,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  his  object  to  sustain 
the  part  of  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
something  of  that  superfluity  of  thoroughness  displayed  by  the 
actor  who,  when  acting  Othello,  thought  it  well  to  blacb  himself 
under  his  clothes,  as  well  as  over  hands  and  face.  Not  a  word  of 
moment  on  Foreign  Affairs  dropped  from  those  prudent  lips, 
beyond  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  constant  courtesy  of  the  late  M. 
Gambetta,  as  President  of  the  French  body  with  which  Sir 
Charles  Dilbe,  in  negotiating  on  the  question  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  had  to  communicate.  If  the  subject  of 
local  government  did  not  really  dominate  Sir  Charles  Dilbe’s 
imagination  in  all  his  speeches,  he  must  be  a  consummate  poli¬ 
tical  artist,  for  he  almost  exhaled  it.  Yesterday  wceb  he  told 
the  excellent  story  aboirt  an  Indian  governor  who  received  a 
telegram,  “  Tiger  jumping  about  on  the  platform,  please  tele¬ 
graph  instructions and  Sir  Charles,  of  course,  improved  the 
occasion  by  descanting  on  the  dangers  of  a  centralisation  which 
renders  people  helpless  to  grapple  with  their  local  tigers  without 
instructions  from  head-quarters.  His  object,  he  said,  would  be 
to  deprive  the  Local  Government  Board  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
worb  which  is  now  expected  of  it,  and  to  this  end  he  hoped  that 
the  County  Government  Bill  and  the  Government  of  London 
Bill  would  materially  contribute.  On  the  whole,  Sir  Charles 
Dilbe, — powerfully  assisted  in  his  canvas  by  Mr.  Mundella,  who 
has  thrown  more  heartiness  into  the  popular  appeal  than  the 
new  Minister  himself, — has  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception 
throughout  Chelsea,  and  the  effort  of  an  Irish  voter  to  create 
an  Irish  diversion  against  him  in  the  constituency,  failed 
lugubriously. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  on  Saturday  made  a  speech  at  Peebles, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  improving. 
There  were  but  65  agrarian  offences  in  October,  1882,  against 
2 16  in  October,  1881 ;  90,622  applications  had  been  made  under 
the  Arrears  Act ;  landlords  were  “  accepting  the  situation,” 
rents  were  being  paid,  and  juries  were  beginning  once  more 
to  convict.  All  this  showed  a  great  improvement,  but, 
nevertheless,  though  there  should  be  no  more  agrarian 
legislation  on  a  large  scale  for  the  present,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  ought,  by-and-bye,  to  be  radically  reformed. 
It  was  the  most  centralised  Government  in  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  worst.  Everybody  loobed  to  the  Castle  for 
everything,  even  for  public  worbs  if  there  were  a  famine,  and 
the  Irish  people  obtained  no  political  education.  That  is 
perfectly  true,  with  this  strange  addition,  that  all  the  people  who 
apply  to  the  Castle,  from  the  Magistrates  to  the  mob,  hate  the 
Castle  with  all  their  hearts.  Centralisation  exists  in  many 
countries,  in  France,  for  instance,  but  usually  the  masses  thinb 
the  officials  their  best  protectors.  In  Ireland,  they  run  to  the 
officials  libe  children  to  their  mothers,  and  then  shoot  them  for 
the  crime  of  being  in  office. 


A  good  commenoement  has  already  been  made  towards  this 
decentralisation.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Forster's  division  of 
Ireland  into  Five  Districts,  each  under  a  “  Special  [Resident 
Magistrate,”  who  acts  as  a  Royal  Commissioner,  and  is  within 


his  division,  for  police  purposes,  “  the  Castle,”  is  worbing  ex- 
cellently.  The  number  of  divisions  has  been  increased  to  six, under 
the  Hon.  T.  0.  Plunbett,  Mr.  Clifford-Lloyd,  Mr.  H.  Blabe,  Cap¬ 
tain  Slacbe,  Captain  Butler,  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  Forbes,  and 
the  police,  being  made  responsible  to  them  and  watched  over 
carefully,  have  been  greatly  increased  in  efficiency.  The  contra¬ 
dictory  or  impossible  orders  which  used  to  issue  from  the 
Castle  have  ceased,  and  the  Administration  is  organised  so  that 
none  of  its  force  is  wasted.  Every  fortnight  each  Commissioner 
mabes  a  full  report  to  the  Castle,  aud  the  Viceroy  has  thus 
before  him  a  complete  and  continuous  record  of  all  that  passes 
in  Ireland,  of  the  conduct  of  every  officer,  and  of  every  new 
agitation.  On  any  great  occasion  the  “  specials  ”  are 
consulted,  and  become  a  bind  of  Executive  Council  for 
the  maintenance  of  order.  This  is,  of  course,  the  French 
system  and  the  Indian  system,  and  so  long  as  the  Specials  act 
strictly  within  the  law,  it  is  probably  liable  to  only  one  objec¬ 
tion.  It  tabes  picked  men  to  work  it  fully.  In  Ireland,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  divisions  are  few,  and  where  the  Government  is 
interested  in  filling  such  appointments  well,  it  can  hardly  fail 
of  its  end,  which  is  to  make  authority  efficient  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  The  mere  knowledge  of  persons  thus  obtained 
speedily  becomes  invaluable,  and  all  policemen  gain  new  heart 
from  the  certainty  of  being  understood. 

Hounslow  has  been  the  scene  this  week  of  a  sort  of  mild  insur¬ 
rection.  A  practitioner  there,  Dr.  Edwardes, purchased  of  the  local 
medical  officer,  Dr.  Whitmarsh,  a  share  of  his  practice,  for  £1, 800- 
Dr.  Edwardes  was  not  satisfied  with  the  profits,  and  bad  blood  had 
arisen  between  the  men,  when  a  female  patient  in  Hounslow 
accused  Dr.  Edwardes — a  married  man,  previously  of  high  char¬ 
acter — of  a  criminal  assault.  Dr.  Edwardes  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  written  retractation  ;  but  Dr.  Whitmarsh,  professing  to 
believe  the  story,  insisted  that  he  should  leave,  and  accept  £500 
in  discharge  of  all  demands.  Dr.  Edwardes,  after  instruct¬ 
ing  a  solicitor  to  prosecute  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
extort,  told  his  wife  that  Whitmarsh’s  conduct  would  ruin 
him,  and  took  prussic  acid.  The  actual  facts  are  not  yet 
conclusively  ascertained,  Dr.  Whitmarsh  not  having  been  ex¬ 
amined  upon  them  ;  but  the  populace  of  Hounslow,  who  know 
all  the  parties,  are  convinced  that  the  charge  against  Dr. 
Edwardes  was  groundless,  have  wrecked  Dr.  Whitmarsh’s  house 
as  far  as  possible  without  entering  it,  and  have  threatened  the 
woman.  The  village  is  held  by  strong  bodies  of  police,  and  the 
excitement  will  subside,  not,  however,  without  leaving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  conditions  which  in  America  produce  Lynch 
Law  exist  here  also.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case — and 
prima  facie,  Dr.  Edwardes  was  certainly  an  oppressed  man — 
the  mob  has  no  authority  in  the  matter.  The  police  seem  to 
have  acted  prudently,  but  our  laws  should  make  a  mob  demon¬ 
stration  more  dangerous  to  its  leaders. 

Count  Wimpffen,  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  shot  him¬ 
self  in  a  by-street  on  the  30th  ult.  Kings  never  kill  them¬ 
selves— unless,  indeed,  Nicholas  of  Russia,  as  was  rumoured  at 
the  time,  died  with  his  own  consent— and  Ambassadors  so  rarely, 
that  the  occurrence  excited  a  European  interest.  The  popular 
belief  in  Paris  is  that  the  Count  had  become  in  some  way  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  Bontoux  frauds,  or  repented  having  supported  that 
speculator  ;  but  his  friends  give  the  most  positive  denial  to  these 
stories,  asserting  that  all  his  financial  affairs  were  in  perfect  order,. 
His  reason  for  irritation  with  life,  as  alleged  by  himself,  was  that 
he  had  selected  a  very  bad  house  to  live  in,  hut  that  was  obviously 
a  symptom  and  not  a  cause  of  his  state  of  mind.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  temperament  is  calm,  but  Ambassadors  are  worried,  like 
other  men,  and,  like  other  men,  are  subject  to  dementia,  aud  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Count  had  suffered  from 
some  affection  of  the  brain,  and  in  an  access  of  melancholia  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Though  popular  in  Society,  the  deceased 
Ambassador  was  not  a  man  of  much  political  mark,  and  his 
death  will  not  make  any  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  to  the  Republic,  which  have  always  been 
tepidly  friendly.  The  death  of  M.  Gambetta  may  make  a  much 
greater  difference,  if  it  is  true  that  in  1870  he  offered  Austria 
large  terms  for  military  aid. 

The  Standard  has  renewed  its  statements  about  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican,  and  even  quoted  despatches  alleged  to  have 
passed  between  Cardinal  Maccabe  and  Cardinal  Jacobini. 
Cardinal  Maccabe,  however,  denies  their  authenticity,  while  the 
Government  categorically  asserts  that  there  neither  has  been 
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nor  is  any  foundation  for  the  rumours.  That  is  final,  and 
we  can  only  regret  a  decision  which  seems  to  us  as  foolisli 
as  it  would  be  for  the  Indian  Government  to  refuse  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Grand  Lama,  if  that  spiritual  potentate 
influenced  millions  of  Indian  subjects,  or  with  the  Shereef  of 
Mecca  about  the  safety  of  Indian  pilgrims.  Statesmen  must 
take  the  world’s  forces  into  account,  and  not  say  that  because 
this  or  that  force  rests  on  an  illusion,  therefore  they  will  not  see 
it.  The  odd  fact  is  that  the  sceptics,  who  ought  to  consider  all 
creeds  equally  baseless  and  eryvlty  worthy  of  conciliation,  are 
quite  willing  to  negot  eg  Jty  •>,  <?.  Grand  Lama  or  the  Khalif, 
but  cannot  think  with  patience  of  sending  official  information  to 
The  Pope.  Is  it  only  because  he  is  a  Christian,  or  do  they  really 
think,  like  some  English  Evangelicals,  that  Popery  is  a  catching 
disease,  a  mental  scarlet-fever  ?  If  so,  why  is  not  Mahommedan- 
ism,  that  most  propagandist  of  all  faiths  ? 

The  rumours  from  Zululand  are  hardly  intelligible.  It  is 
stated,  more  especially  in  the  Daily  News,  that  though  Cetewayo 
is  about  to  be  restored,  he  will  receive  only  a  third  of  his 
kingdom,  that  he  is  to  obey  in  all  things  a  British  Resident,  and 
that  a  large  slice  of  his  dominion,  nearly  half,  is  to  be  placed 
under  a  British  Protectorate,  and  governed  by  John  Dunn,  and 
one  or  two  chiefs  friendly  to  him.  This  is  not  the  arrangement 
to  which  the  British  people  assented.  Their  idea  was  that 
Cetewayo,  having  learned  by  experience  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  British,  was  to  be  restored  and  left  alone,  a 
moderate  territory  being  reserved  for  such  chiefs  as  Cetewayo 
might  be  inclined  to  put  to  death.  They  were,  however,  to 
Refend  themselves,  and  British  territory  was  to  terminate  at  the 
Tugela.  Any  departure  from  that  arrangement  must  be  im¬ 
politic,  as  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo  was  intended  to  limit, 
not  to  extend  British  responsibilities.  Nothing  ever  goes  right 
in  South  Africa,  where  the  whole  of  the  British  genius  for 
blundering  seems  to  be  concentrated ;  but  we  see  some  reason 
to  hope  that  the  plans  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  have  been  mis¬ 
understood.  Certainly,  Lord  Derby  will  not  take  any  more 
African  territory  than  he  can  help. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  raised  from  a  Baron  to  an 
Earl,  and  is  now  to  be  styled  Earl  of  Selborne, — a  perfectly 
ideal  title,  if  the  United  Kingdom  can  furnish  an  ideal  title 
at  all. 

Lord  Elcho,  after  a  very  long  experience  as  a  Commoner — 
he  has  sat  for  forty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons — has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Peerage,  through  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss  and  March,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Hadding¬ 
tonshire  only  returned  Lord  Elcho  by  the  very  narrow  majority 
of  44  in  1880,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  now  rescue  the 
seat  from  the  grasp  of  the  Tories.  Mr.  Pinky,  the  Liberal 
candidate,  is  said  to  be  a  little  unsound  on  the  burning  question 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland, — that  is,  he  is  not  eager 
for  Disestablishment.  But  surety,  even  if  Haddingtonshire  has  to 
be  wrenched  piecemeal  from  the  grasp  of  the  Tories,  and  if  it 
takes  two  separate  efforts  to  achieve  it,  it  would  be  better  to 
achieve  something  and  transfer  the  seat  to  a  Scotch  Liberal 
who  is  hazy  on  the  Church  question,  than  to  achieve  nothing 
and  leave  a  Scotch  county  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  Lord 
Salisbury  will  gain  a  new  follower  in  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and 
March. 

Do  all  the  Dukes  get  the  Garter,  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  We 
observe  that  the  vacant  Garter  has  been  conferred  on  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  he  saw  service  in  the 
Crimea,  and  is  Equerry  to  the  Queen.  If  the  Garter  were 
always  given  for  distinguished  services,  as  it  often  has 
been,  it  would  mean  more  than  it  actually  does.  If  it  had  been 
given  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  for  instance,  who,  though  a 
Conservative  in  politics,  has  held  a  steadily  Liberal  course  in 
relation  to  the  political  affairs  of  the  East,  affairs  which  he  has 
evidently  carefully  studied,  it  would  have  tended  to  raise  the 
value  of  a  Garter;  whereas  to  give  it  to  a  mere  Duke, — we 
suppose,  for  being  so  good  as  to  be  a  Duke,— tends  decidedly  to 
depreciate  its  value. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  been  appointed  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke; 
while  Lord  Enfield,  who,  since  Lord  Kimberley,  the  new  Indian 
Secretary,  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  cannot  any  longer  hold  the 
office  of  Under- Secretary  for  India,  consistently  with  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Government,  has  simply  resigned  that  post. 


Lord  Enfield  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Go 
served  with  much  ability,  aud  we  hope 
before  long  be  found  for  him.  The  office 
for  India,  which  must  be  held  by  a  Meml 
Commons,  has  not  yet  beeu  filled  up,  and  we  l 
Bryce,  one  of  the  very  ablest  and  most  Libera 
men  who  hold  no  place  under  Government,  may 
the  post. 

Complaints  of  the  unauthorised  publication  of  Bish 
force’s  very  flimsy  and  rather  unscrupulous  gossip 
daily.  In  our  own  columns,  Mrs.  Oliphant  gives 
for  not  believing  in  the  accuracy  of  a  report  of  a  sup 
conversation  between  the  Bishop  and  the  late  Mrs.  Can 
while  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  Lord  Ampthill  expresses*  h.o 
annoyance  that  the  Roman  gossip  of  1870,  which  he  had 
reported  to  the  Bishop,  should  be  published  as  his,  without 
any  mention  of  the  very  different  opinion  of  the  matters  re¬ 
ferred  to  which  was  entertained  by  himself.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Dr.  Wilber  force  would,  we  are  sure,  have  been  horrified  at 
the  notion  that  the  many  idle  words  in  his  diary  should  see 
the  light,  before  even  the  time  had  come  when  those  whom  they 
were  likely  to  wonnd  had  passed  away.  If  the  Bishop  were  to 
be  judged  not  only  for  every  idle  word  he  had  spoken,  but  for 
every  idle  word  -which  he  had  put  down  in  his  diary,  his  spiritual 
fate  would  be  terrible  indeed, — especially  if  his  own  creed  were 
true,  that  no  purgatory  can  be  admitted  into  the  future  state. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  blamed  for  saying  that  cremation  ought 
not  to  be  sanctioned,  except  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  some  moment,  in  a  time 
when  poisoning  is  so  frequent,  that  the  means  of  investigating 
the  cause  of  death  should  not  be  hastily  disposed  of,  without  a 
full  consideration  of  the  dangers  involved.  We  have  had  not  a 
few  cases  lately  in  which  poisoning  has  not  even  been  suspected 
till  some  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  burial  of  the  poisoned 
person,  and  where  every  trace  of  adequate  evidence  would  have 
been  removed  by  the  cremation  of  the  victims’  bodies.  Whether 
cremation  at  present  be  illegal  or  not,  we  are  quite  satisfied 
that,  if  it  is  to  be  permitted  at  all,  there  should  be  some  barrier 
in  the  shape  of  requiring  special  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
death,  interposed  in  the  way  of  those  who  might  like  to  adopt 
this  method  of  destroying  the  most  damning  evidence  against 
them. 

We  see  with  pleasure  that  the  Education  Department  have 
censured  the  managers  of  a  school  at  Worleston,  in  Cheshire, 
for  making  a  short  Church  service  part  of  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  given  to  the  children  of  an  elementary  school.  The 
Department  intimate  that  unless  this  rule  be  rescinded,  and 
Nonconformist  children  readmitted  to  the  school  without  being 
required  to  attend  this  Church  service,  all  annual  grants  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  school  in  question.  The  Rector  of  Worles¬ 
ton,  who  is  said  by  one  of  the  Nonconformists  to  teach  that  all 
who  attend  the  Wesleyan  chapel  will  “  go  to  hell,”  must  be  one 
of  the  most  ill-judged  proselytisers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
he  has  made  any  such  assertion,  he  is  certainty  an  heretical,  and 
not  an  orthodox  Anglican,  in  his  belief.  But  even  if  that 
assertion  be  fabulous,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  sillier  prosely¬ 
tising  tactics  than  an  attempt  to  override  the  conscience-clause, 
and  drive  Wesleyans  to  Church  against  their  will?  If  this 
class  of  clergymen  were  not  as  rare  as  they  are  mischievous, 
the  Church  Establishment  would  hardly  survive  another 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Clarke,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Plymouth  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  made  the  regular  conventional  Conservative  speech  of  the 
present  time,  assailing  the  Government  for  everything  they  had 
done,  except  the  Bill  for  permitting  the  issue  of  Reply  Post¬ 
cards,  and  threatening  that  the  Conservatives,  directly  they 
are  in  power,  will  rescind  the  Standing  Order  permitting  a 
majority  to  vote  the  Closure  of  debate.  The  last  threat  is 
the  only  one  of  interest  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  speech.  Probably  it 
will  not  be  taken  up  by  the  Tory  leaders,  but  even  if  it  became 
a  popular  cry  with  the  Tory  rank  and  file  that  the  Standing 
Order  for  stopping  irrelevant  chatter  should  be  rescinded,  the 
party  would  only,  we  are  persuaded,  lose  ground  thereby  with 
the  constituencies.  The  party  that  favours  chatter  for  the  sake 
of  chatter,  will  find  it  difficult  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
electorate. 

Bank  Rate,  5  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  lOlg-  to  101 J  ex,  div. 
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OF  THE  DAY. 

M.  GAMBETTA. 

_,e  continuousness  in  the  destiny  of  individuals 
s  so  often  noticeable  in  history  marked  the 
uhetta  to  the  end.  His  death  was  but  the  last 
of  incompletenesses.  In  his  public  ambition,  in 
.  ambition,  in  his  ambition  for  the  future,  he  failed  ; 
he  went  nearer  to  his  object  than  any  man  of  less 
mid  have  done,  and  he  left  on  those  around  him  no 
jssion  of  failure.  Almost  a  private  citizen,  for  it  is  only 
..training  words  that  we  can  assign  to  him  at  Bordeaux  any 
gal  position,  he  strove  to  expel  the  Germans,  raised  armies 
xrom  the  ground,  discovered  Generals,  Ministers,  and  diplomat¬ 
ists,  fought  great  battles,  raised  great  loans,  and  fixed  himself 
in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  as  the  one  man  who  never  despaired 
of  the  Republic.  No  man  could  be  more  successful,  in  a  sense  ; 
but  he  did  not  expel  the  Germans,  or  deliver  France,  or 
even  win  a  campaign.  The  son  of  a  grocer  of  Cahors,  only 
half-educated,  and  without  political  training,  he  raised  himself 
before  he  was  forty  so  high,  that  all  Frenchmen  regarded  him 
as  the  natural  President,  and  the  world  invented  absurd 
reasons  to  explain  the  fact  of  his  being  less  than  first ;  while 
he  himself,  it  is  now  well  known,  regarded  the  Presidency  as 
the  only  goal  worth  reaching.  No  ambition  could  be  more 
successful,  in  a  way,  but  he  never  was  President,  of  the 
Republic.  A  Premier  who  had  fallen,  he  yet  so  dominated 
the  mind  of  France  that  he  was  able  to  set  to  himself 
as  an  object  revenge  on  Germany ;  so  impressed  all 
Germans,  that  they  regard  his  death  as  a  relief  from 
an  apprehension ;  yet  he  had  done  nothing  when  he 
died  towards  the  revanche ,  had  won  no  battle,  secured 
no  alliance,  prepared  no  insurrection,  had,  indeed,  as  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  from  the  Tunis  Expedition,  organised  no  army 
strong  enough  to  be  his  instrument  in  such  an  undertaking. 
The  greatest  of  Republicans,  he  did  not  found  the  Republic, 
and  though  he  may  be  said  to  have  saved  it  in  the  great  con¬ 
test  with  MacMahon,  the  Constitution  he  saved  was  not  the 
one  he  would  himself  have  framed.  His  was  no  spoiled 
career,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words ;  but  it  was 
a  career  which,  great  as  it  was,  and  full  as  it  was,  and, 
on  some  sides,  noble  as  it  was,  was  marked  throughout 
by  a  note  of  incompleteness,  of  failure  such  as  comes  to  a 
man  in  whom  the  something  is  wanting  which  conciliates 
Destiny.  Many  men  have  said  many  things  of  Leon  Gam- 
betta,  who  has  been  described  as  a  genius  and  a  lunatic, 
a  statesman  and  a  wordmonger,  a  patriot  and  a  self-seeker, 
but  no  man  in  the  wildest  hostility  or  the  basest  adulation 
ever  said  of  him  that  he  was  fortunate.  He  was  always  the 
Dictator  who  was  deserted,  the  great  statesman  who  could 
not  pass  his  Bills,  the  financial  genius  who  paid  too  much,  the 
“reserve  force  for  France  ”  whose  destined  hour  was  never  to 
arrive.  Since  Columbus,  no  man  has  had  such  a  fate ;  and 
Columbus,  though  his  manhood  was  a  struggle  and  his  old 
age  a  defeat,  though  he  died  without  knowing  what  he  had 
found,  and  though  posterity  refused  him  even  the  glory  of 
affixing  his  name  to  his  discovery,  still,  though  all  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  succeeded,  and  revealed  to  mankind  a  new  world. 
Gambetta,  unless  his  death  produce  some  consequence  as  yet 
hidden  from  our  eyes,  had  not  even  one  unconscious  complete 
success. 

The  incompleteness  in  his  destiny  showed  also  in  his 
character.  That  he  was  the  greatest  of  political  Frenchmen, 
we  maintained  ten  years  ago,  when  M.  Thiers  was  calling  him 
the  “  fou  furieux,”  and  all  Europe  was  condemning  him,  and 
observers  even  in  France  believed  that  his  career  was  ended ; 
and  often  as  it  has  been  our  lot  to  oppose  his  policy,  we  have 
seen  no  reason  to  recall  that  verdict.  But  he  was  the  greatest 
of  Frenchmen  by  reason  of  his  powers,  through  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  his  oratory,  his  gift  for  command,  his  amazing 
insight  into  the  ideas,  the  aspirations,  even  the  fears,  of 
vast  multitudes  of  men,  through  his  courage,  his  finesse , 
his  immeasurable  “  go,”  rather  than  through  and  in  himself. 
There  was  in  him,  with  all  his  greatness — for  he  was  great, 
great  in  his  force,  in  his  patience,  in  his  superb  contempt  for 
power  to  be  won  by  coups  d'etat — some  want,  some  failure,  which 
diminished,  if  not  the  area  of  his  ascendancy,  at  least  its 
depth.  His  death  is  not  a  cataclysm.  He  was  here  and  there 
incomplete.  Gambetta  had  not  quite  that  daimonic  brain,  so 
nearly  superhuman  on  every  side  but  the  moral  one,  which 
enabled  the  First  Napoleon  in  all  departments  of  life  to 
succeed  apparently  alone ;  he  needed  aid,  and  yet  he 


did  not  choose  men  well.  They  were  effective  under 
him,  but  they  were  nobodies  alone.  Chanzy  is  not  » 
first-class  soldier,  De  Freycinet  not  a  great  administrator, 
General  Faure  not  an  organiser  of  strong  armies,  Paul  Bert 
not  a  man  who  could  defeat  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
Church.  He  chose  the  half-efficient — for  Faidherbe  was  too 
old — and  he  tolerated,  under  some  illusion  we  do  not  pretend’ 
to  understand,  the  positively  bad.  He  stole  nothing,  but  he 
bore  with  plunderers.  His  entourage  when  in  power  was 
hardly  better  than  that  of  Napoleon  III.  The  greatest  of 
orators,  the  most  persuasive  of  demagogues,  a  man  occasionally 
of  magical  insight  into  the  minds  of  huge  classes,  he  could 
bind  all  Frenchmen  to  follow  him,  except  the  Deputies  of 
France  and  the  Ultras,  who  had  first  raised  him  to  power.  He' 
had  the  art  of  conciliating  soldiers  and  extorting  their  confidence- 
and  admiration  in  a  degree  scarcely  ever  given  to  a  civilian, 
though  the  lateLord  Lawrence  is  another  instance;  but  he  never 
quite  bound  them  to  the  system  to  which  he  was  devoted, 
never  secured  to  his  military  lieutenants  the  adhesion  granted 
so  readily  to  himself.  His  power  of  insight,  great  as  It 
was,  did  not  proceed  either  from  sympathy  or  reflectiveness. 
He  understood  part  of  the  French  nature,  without  quite  under¬ 
standing  the  whole.  The  refusal  to  continue  the  German  war 
surprised  him,  the  dislike  of  the  peasants  to  adventure  pei'plexed 
him,  the  regard  felt  for  M.  Grevy — an  incarnation  of  a  perpetu¬ 
ally  recurring  French  type — was  to  him  permanently  unintel¬ 
ligible.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that,  himself  preferring  a 
rather  bourgeois  type  of  life,  a  life  of  lax  and  irregular  comfort, 
he  did  not  see  the  Frenchman’s  respect  for  asceticism,  and  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  wearied  himself  with  the  tawdry  grandeur  and 
vulgar  luxury  of  the  Second  Empire ;  and  perhaps  even  more- 
characteristic  that,  though  thirsty  for  information  and  justly 
confident  in  his  diplomatic  powers,  he  was  proud  to  know  no 
language  except  his  own.  There  was  something  of  smallness 
in  that  great  nature  which  will  not  be  thoroughly  explicable 
until  the  secret  memoirs  of  our  time  see  the  light,  but  which 
we  imagine  to  have  proceeded  from  a  certain  grossness  in¬ 
herent  in  the  French  bourgeois,  and  a  limitation  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies  in  a  sympathetic  man,  such  as  keen  observers  often 
attribute  to  all  men  of  Jewish  descent.  He  simply  could 
not  be  as  just,  and  therefore  as  wise,  towards  Bonapart- 
ists  as  towards  Legitimists,  towards  Germans  as  towards 
Englishmen,  towards  Clericals  as  towards  any  other  fanatics, 
with  whom  he  disagreed.  There  was  something,  too,  in  him. 
of  the  Southern  or  even  Oriental  temperament,  to  which  all 
periods  of  relaxation  are  injurious,  in  which  rest,  that  so 
strengthens  the  Northerner,  brings  out  some  flaccidity  of 
mental  and  bodily  tissue.  Gambetta’s  brain,  like  his  body, 
degenerated  in  ease.  It  was  only  when  he  was  in  full  motion, 
when  there  was  a  superior  enemy,  like  the  Germans,  to  defy, 
when  there  was  a  reactionary  soldier-President,  like  Marshal 
MacMahon,  to  counteract  in  his  own  army,  when  there  was 
a  raging  populace  like  that  of  Belleville  a  year  ago,  ta 
subjugate  into  reluctant  confidence,  that  Gambetta  rose  to  true 
grandeur,  and  displayed  the  smelting  fire  that  glowed  in  his 
unwieldy,  gross,  yet  Titanic  nature.  At  ease,  and  free  from  any 
need  for  effort,  the  bourgeois  streak  in  him  came  out,  as  it  did 
not  in  Thiers. 

He  is  a  great  man  gone,  for  all  that,  and  a  severe  loss  to- 
the  Republic.  That  it  will  perish  at  his  death,  or  even 
tremble,  we  do  not  believe,  for  we  believe  that  it  rests  upon  a 
rock, — the  conviction  of  the  peasantry  and  artisans  of  France, 
of  six  millions  out  of  seven  millions  of  male  adults, 
that  only  under  the  Republic  are  they  sure  of  their  own 
wa}u  But,  in  a  country  like  France,  every  leader  who- 
can  lead  is  a  great  force,  if  only  for  the  weight  behind  him, 
and  Gambetta  was  by  constitution  of  mind  contemptuous  of 
visionary  dreams.  He  could  insist,  and  insist  successfully,  that 
whatever  the  speed,  the  horses  must  be  kept  in  the  harness, 
or  there  would  be  a  catastrophe.  That  was  much,  and  there 
was  this  more.  If  the  overturn  ever  comes  in  France,  it  will 
come  either  through  the  action  of  the  Army  or  its  refusal  to 
act  against  insurgents ;  and  while  Gambetta  lived,  neither 
catastrophe  was  in  the  least  degree  probable.  He  was 
probably  the  one  sincere  Republican  who  had  in  the  French 
Army  the  influence  of  a  successful  Marshal  of  France,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  one  civilian  who,  if  France  were  to  win  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  Germany,  would  not  have  been  overshadowed 
by  the  General  in  command.  To  have  lost  a  man  of  that 
kind  is  a  grand  misfortune  for  France,  for  an  abler  man  than 
Gambetta  might  rise,  and  yet  not  have  Gambetta’s  history  or 
his  rooted  abhorrence  of  what  he  called  the  “  sterile  round  of 
coups  d'etat."  Still,  he  has  died,  while  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
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is  not  dead,  and  while  Prince  Jerome  is  still  alive ;  and  the 
Republic,  therefore,  has  time  to  root  itself  undisturbed  by 
dangerous  Pretenders.  For  the  rest,  the  heritage  of  Gambetta’s 
influence  will,  we  suspect,  fall  for  a  year  or  two  very  much 
to  the  least  visible  politician  in  France,  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

COUNTY  FRANCHISE  AND  REDISTRIBUTION. 

IR  CHARLES  DILKE  has  alarmed  some  of  our  Liberal 
contemporaries,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  London, 
by  saying  that  the  Government  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  whether  to  deal  with  the  County  Franchise  and  the  Re¬ 
distribution  of  Seats  in  one  Bill  or  in  separate  measures,  and  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  entertainment  of  the 
second  alternative  implies  a  certain  lukewarmness  in  the  minds  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  question  of  the  redistribution  of  power 
itself.  We  confess  to  a  totally  different  opinion.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  Wednesday  puts  the  matter  as  follows : — “  Sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Government  determine  to  separate  the  two  ques¬ 
tions,  what  will  be  the  probable  course  of  events  ?  The  Franchise 
Bill  will  be  introduced  in  1884  or  1885 — probably  the  latter. 
The  Lords  will  either  pass  it,  or  reject  it.  If  they  reject  it,  as 
is  most  likely,  there  will  be  a  dissolution  on  the  question. 
Supposing  the  Constituencies  to  be  favourable,  the  Bill  would 
be  passed  at  once  in  a  new  Parliament.  But  that  Parliament 
would  have  to  be  at  once  dissolved,  in  order  to  admit  the  new 
voters.  The  theory  of  separation  assumes  that  redistribution 
would  be  dealt  with  in  this  second  new  Parliament,  braced  and 
invigorated  by  the  fresh  popular  element.  But  then  redis¬ 
tribution  in  that  case  would  be  sure  to  be  deferred  until  the 
Parliament  was  near  its  end,  on  the  same  grounds  of  general 
convenience  that  defer  the  Franchise  Bill  now.  If  all  this 
comes  to  pass,  we  shall  see  a  Redistribution  Bill  about  1890, 
and  not  before.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  great  many 
Liberals  think  that  this  is  too  long  to  wait.”  That  is  just, 
and,  of  course,  disheartening,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
is  a  very  small  part  of  the  case.  Take  it  how  we 
will,  the  passing  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  containing  a  large 
redistribution  of  power  is  no  small  matter,  and  cannot  be 
effected  even  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  Governments, — with 
a  hostile  House  of  Lords, — without  a  good  deal  of  delay  and 
difficulty.  The  Pall  Mall  forgot  to  put  the  alternatives  to  the 
course  it  condemns,  nor  does  it  state  the  contingencies  accu¬ 
rately  as  to  either  the  course  it  approves  or  the  course  it  con¬ 
demns.  We  do  not  agi'ee  with  it  in  thinking  that  a  simple  Bill 
extending  the  household  franchise  to  the  counties — passed,  as 
it  would  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  full  majority 
of  the  Liberal  party, — would  be  rejected  in  the  Lords.  In  the 
first  place,  nothing  was  more  distinctly  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies  in  1880,  and  approved  by  them,  than  the  principle 
of  equalising  the  suffrage  in  the  counties  and  the  boroughs. 
This  was  a  matter  put  probably  before  every  constituency  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  issues  of  the  last 
general  election.  Mr.  Goschen  excepted,  no  Liberal  still  calling 
himself  a  Liberal  could  refuse  to  vote  for  this  measure,  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  Lord  Salisbury,  acting  on  principles  which  he 
has  often  avowed,  would  hesitate  to  advise  the  House  of  Lords 
to  reject  a  measure  so  plainly  sanctioned  by  the  Electorate. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  if  he  did  give  that  advice,  he 
would  lose  the  confidence  of  many  moderate  Conservatives, 
and  not  at  all  certain  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry  with  him 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  and  the  Conservative 
Peers  who  declined  his  advice  as  to  the  Arrears  Bill,  in  so  un¬ 
constitutional  an  interpretation  of  the  functions  of  the  Lords. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  if  a  simple  County  Franchise  Bill 
were  separately  introduced,  it  would  probably  pass  the  Lords, 
and  not  be  rejected  by  them.  But  what  ought  we  to  look  for 
if  a  large  general  measure,  including  both  the  extension  of 
household  franchise  to  the  counties  and  a  great  redistribution 
of  power, — one  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large, — were  in¬ 
troduced?  In  the  first  place,  a  great  many  of  the  Liberals 
who  sit  for  boroughs  to  be  merged  in  larger  constituencies,  or 
to  be  wholly  disfranchised  as  boroughs,  would  vote  against  it, 
and  the  measure,  if  it  passed  the  Commons  at  all, — which  is 
not  quite  certain, — would  pass  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
by  no  means  comparable  with  that  of  a  simple  County  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill, — by  a  majority  so  much  diminished,  that  on  that 
account  alone  the  Lords  would  be  encouraged  and  almost 
invited  to  reject  it,  and  to  insist  on  an  appeal  to  the  country, — 
an  appeal,  moreover,  which  would  then  be  made  to  the  present 
constituencies.  In  the  next  place,  the  Lords  would  have  the 
excuse  of  saying  that  though  the  question  of  assimilating  the 
borough  and  county  franchise  was  certainly  referred  to  the  con¬ 


stituencies  in  1880,  the  principle  on  whi  " 
of  power  was  to  be  arranged  had  never 
by  the  Liberals,  and  never  sanctioned  by  L 
and,  of  course,  the  Tory  leader  would  m. 
principle  actually  adopted  by  the  Government  was 
pleasing  to  the  country.  Now,  we  would  put  thi. 
rather  strongly  to  the  Liberal  party.  If  the  two  measu 
to  be  inseparable,  and  to  share  the  same  fate,  we  shall 
ably  have  a  dissolution  under  the  existing  law,  witbouv 
household  suffrage  in  the  counties.  But  if  the  two  Bills  a  t 
separated,  and  the  County  Franchise  Bill  is  passed  first, 
shall  in  all  probability  have  a  dissolution  on  the  second  Bill 
only,  and  have  the  extended  constituencies  in  the  counties  to 
which  to  appeal. 

But  then  it  is  assumed  that  the  moment  a  County  Franchise 
Bill  is  passed,  there  must  be  a  dissolution  in  order  to  give 
the  new  voters  their  voice  in  determining  the  question  of  the 
redistribution  of  power.  Why  ?  If  this  be  so,  it  surely 
ought  to  be  accounted  wrong  in  principle  to  think  of  binding 
up  the  two  measures  in  one  Bill.  It  is  making  very  much 
indeed  of  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee,  to  maintain  that  a  House  of  Commons  which  passes 
a  County  Franchise  Bill  in  March,  may  not  propose  and 
discuss  a  Redistribution  Bill  in  April,  without  an  appeal 
to  the  new  electors,  though  there  is  no  objection  at  all  to 
its  passing  a  clause  in  a  single  Bill  determining  the 
County  Franchise  in  March,  and  yet  discussing  other 
clauses  of  the  same  Bill  which  propose  the  same  redis¬ 
tribution  of  power  as  the  second  measure  would  have 
sanctioned,  in  April.  It  is  sheer  common-sense  that  any 
House  which  is  competent  to  discuss  a  reform  measure  as  a 
whole,  is  competent  to  discuss  separately  two  quite  separable 
parts  of  that  whole.  Nor  can  we  see  the  ghost  of  a  reason 
why  the  Redistribution  Bill  should  not  be  introduced  in  the 
same  House  and  in  the  very  same  Session  in  which  the  County 
Franchise  Bill  had  been  discussed  and  passed.  There  is,  as 
we  have  said,  this  very  strong  reason  for  separating  the  two 
measures, — that  on  one  the  Liberals  as  a  party,  and  the 
country  at  large,  are  completely  agreed  ;  while,  on  the  other 
there  has  been  as  yet  no  possibility  of  agreement,  because- 
there  has  been  no  responsible  proposal.  It  seems  to  us- 
perfectly  childish  to  assume  that  if  the  Bills  be  separated,  the 
House  which  passed  the  first  ought  to  be  dissolved  before  it  can 
properly  discuss  the  second,  although,  if  they  be  amalgamated, 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  the  same  House  taking  the 
discussion  of  both.  What  seems  to  us  by  far  the  wisest  and 
most  respectful  course  to  the  constituencies  is  to  separate  the 
two  measures,  but  to  bring  forward  both  in  the  same  House 
and  the  same  Session  ;  sending  up  the  Franchise  Bill  first  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  then  immediately  introducing  the 
Redistribution  Bill  in  the  Commons.  This  course  would  at 
least  afford  the  Liberals  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
complete  unanimity  on  the  former  Bill,  and  leave  the  House 
of  Lords  no  constitutional  excuse  for  rejecting  it ;  while  if  the 
Lords  did  reject  it,  the  Liberals  could  appeal  to  the  country  with 
absolute  confidence  to  condemn  that  rejection.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  think  much  more  likely,  the  Lords  should  pass  the 
Bill  on  which  the  constituencies  have  already  given  judgment, 
but  decline  to  pass  the  Bill  on  which  no  opinion  has  as  yet 
been  passed  by  the  constituencies,  and  on  which  the  Liberals 
would  certainly  show  a  less  united  front,  we  should  at  least 
have  gained  Household  Franchise  for  the  counties  before 
the  Dissolution.  In  fact,  take  it  how  you  will,  there  seems 
to  us  nothing  but  gain  in  the  separation  of  the  discussion  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  Liberals  are  unanimous,  from  the 
discussion  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  certain  to  be 
divided,  and  to  give  occasion  to  the  Conservatives  to  exult  over 
their  differences  of  opinion. 

What  we  fear,  if  the  Government  do  not  separate  their 
proposal  for  Redistribution  from  their  proposal  for  extending 
Household  Suffrage  to  the  counties  is  this, — that  in  the  battle 
which  will  arise  over  the  many  difficult  questions  involved 
in  the  second  measure,  the  country  may  lose  sight  of 
the  point  on  which  all  Liberals  are  agreed,  and  that 
an  appeal  to  the  country  might  even  result  in  a  defeat, 
— a  defeat  which  would  not  in  the  least  mean  that  the 
constituencies  had  changed  their  minds  on  the  subject  of 
extending  Household  Suffrage  to  the  counties,  but  would, 
nevertheless,  involve  the  indefinite  postponement  of  that 
most  necessary  and  wholesome  measure,  because  it  had  been 
unwisely  mixed-up  with  a  number  of  other  issues  at  once  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult.  It  seems  a  mere  political  axiom,  when 
one  important  matter  has  been  virtually  decided  by  universal 
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’  at  matter  separate  from  other  matters  which 
x  decided,  and  on  which  a  great  number  of 
aes  may  be  raised.  So  far  from  seeing  any 
esitation  in  the  course  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
is  a  possible  one, — the  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
.a  Bill, — i/t  seems  to  us  much  the  most  truly  wise  and 
al course:/ for  it  will  keep  separate  the  issues  which  really 
eparate,  'and  will  discriminate  the  points  on  which  we  are 
anitedyirom  the  points  on  which  it  is  hardly  possible  or 
-.oncewabic  that  we  can  be  all  united. 


THE  GREAT  INDIAN  DANGER. 

JT^XTERNALLY,  everything  in  India  is  at  peace  just  now- 
AJ  Lord  Ripon  is  governing  sensibly  and  well,  with  unusual 
appreciation  from  natives,  and  with  little  criticism,  except 
from  those  who  think  that  he  presses  the  work  of  decen¬ 
tralisation  too  fast  and  too  far.  It  is  felt,  however,  by  all 
experienced  men,  that  if  India  is  to  be  permanently  benefited 
by  our  rule,  this  process  must  be  commenced ;  and  after  the 
first  plunge  has  been  made,  opposition  will  slowly  die  away. 
After  all,  the  Indians  established  municipalities  and  worked 
them  successfully  while  their  present  rulers  were  tattooed 
savages  ;  and  as  they  continue  to  do  so  in  Native  States,  they 
cannot  have  lost  the  art.  The  frontier  troubles  are  nearly 
over,  the  Burmese  troubles  never  come  to  a  head,  and  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India,  with  its  population  of  250,000,000, 
there  is  no  local  insurrection.  The  budget  of  the  next 
financial  year  will  be  a  fairly  good  one,  if  Egyptian  ex¬ 
penses  are  small  ;  and  the  Government  has  recurred  with 
success  to  the  older  and  wiser  plan  of  raising  necessary  loans 
in  the  country  itself,  at  rates  calculated  and  paid  in  silver 
currency.  All  these  are  reassuring  facts,  as  are  also  the  growth 
of  Indian  trade,  and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  the  trading 
class  ;  but  nevertheless,  we  wish  it  were  possible  for  English 
politicians  to  attend,  if  it  were  only  for  a  week  of  the  Session, 
to  one  Indian  subject.  All  accounts,  independent  and  official, 
show  that  the  ultimate  difficulty  of  India,  the  economic 
situation  of  the  cultivator,  is  coming  to  the  front  in  a  most 
disheartening  way,  and  is  exciting  among  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  officials  a  sensation  of  positive  alarm.  In  Bengal 
proper,  the  mainstay  of  the  British  sovereignty,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  of  the  people,  the  consequent  compe¬ 
tition  for  land,  and  the  enhancements  of  rent  by  landlords, 
have  all  become  so  great,  that  the  responsible  officials  are 
suggesting  changes  far  more  radical  than  the  Irish  Land  Law. 
They,  in  fact,  dread  lest  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  rent 
already  manifested  in  Pubna  and  other  fertile  counties  should 
become  general,  and  end  in  a  movement,  a  passive  insurrec¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  Government  could  not  cope,  and  which 
might  break  the  sheet-anchor  of  Indian  finance,  the  Land 
Revenue  of  Bengal.  They,  therefore,  propose  laws  which 
will  seriously  diminish  the  landlords’  power  of  evicting  and 
of  raising  rents,  but  will  not,  we  fear,  relieve  the  pressure 
arising  from  increasing  population,  which  has  already 
absorbed  all  the  good  land  in  the  country,  and  converted 
Bengal  into  a  warren,  swarming  with  people  of  whom  one- 
third  are,  for  their  wants,  well  off ;  one-third  struggling,  but 
not  in  despair ;  and  one-third  perpetually  on  the  verge  either 
of  famine  or  of  bankruptcy,  both  being  averted  only  by  exces¬ 
sive  labour,  and  an  economy  extending  to  an  insufficient  con¬ 
sumption  of  food.  There  must  be  many  millions  of  people 
in  the  Presidency  now,  including,  of  course,  Behar,  who  could 
not  stand  up  against  two  bad  harvests,  but  must  be  fed,  through 
remissions  of  rent  or  direct  grants,  either  by  the  landlords  or 
the  State. 

That  is  not  a  safe  position,  and  in  the  Mahratta  country 
matters  are  even  worse.  Mr.  Hunter’s  speech  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  peasantry  there,  wisely  telegraphed  in  extenso  to 
the  Times,  was  uttered  before  the  Viceroy  in  Council  by  a  servant 
of  their  own,  and  was  uncontradicted.  Mr.  Hunter  declares 
that  in  the  wide  Mahratta  country,  filled  by  the  people  who 
once  conquered  Central  India  and  defied  us,  people  mad© 
for  guerrilla  war,  the  situation  is  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  peas.antry,  by  the  admission  of  the  special  Judges 
appointed  to  examine  their  debts,  not  only  cannot  pay  them, 
but  cannot  pay  the  Government  assessment — their  only  rent 
— and  have,  in  fact,  “  not  enough  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families,  throughout  the  year.”  This  means  that  in 
these  great  districts,  which  are  fertile,  though  possibly 
overcropped,  the  population  lives  in  bad  years  upon  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  is  perpetually  increasing  its 
permanent  debt,  which  can  never  be  paid  except  by  the 


surrender  of  the  fields,  without  which  Indian  peasants 
consider  their  -case  desperate.  The  Mahrattas  in  par¬ 
ticular  have  absolutely  no  other  resources.  On  the  last 
occurrence  of  such  pressure,  they  broke  out  and  over¬ 
flowed  Central  India  as  soldiery ;  but  they  cannot  do  this 
again,  for  the  British  sword  is  in  the  way.  They  have  lost 
their  carrying  trade,  killed  for  ever  by  the  British  railways. 
They  have  lost  their  village  manufactures,  killed,  probably 
for  ever,  by  British  competition.  And  they  have  lost,  we 
must  add,  though  Mr.  Hunter  does  not,  their  “  wild  ”  lands, 
lands,  that  is,  of  third-rate  quality,  formerly  left  uncultivated, 
except  in  times  of  pressure,  but  now  absorbed  in  the  increasing 
numbers.  They  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  soil,  and  the 
soil  cannot  yield  enough  for  all  they  have  to  pay.  This  is  at 
least  the  official  statement,  supported  by  official  reports  specially 
ordered  from  most  experienced  men,  whose  direct  and  pressing 
interest  it  is  to  justify  the  Government  in  taxing  heavily. 

To  Old  Indians,  such  accounts  as  these  are  the  more  dis¬ 
tressing,  because  they  know  well  that  no  attacks  upon  the 
Government  will  remedy  the  evils  described ;  because  they 
despair  of  dealing  with  the  grand  economic  cause,  the  increase 
of  numbers  ;  and  because  they  realise,  what  #no  Englishman 
can  realise,  that  while  India  is  a  continent,  and  not  a  country, 
and  has  in  it,  therefore,  many  prosperous  and  a  few  unusually 
happy  regions,  “  distressed  districts,”  though  only  “  dis¬ 
tricts,”  may  be  so  wide  and  include  such  huge  masses 
of  feeble  people,  that  they  may  be  as  difficult  to  deal 
with  as  ruined  kingdoms.  If  the  fault  were  that  of  the 
Government,  it  could  readily  be  cured  ;  but  what  are  the 
group  of  statesmen  who  constitute  the  “  Government  of  India  ” 
to  do  ?  They  can  pass,  and  probably  will  pass,  a  law  restoring 
the  fixity  of  tenure  to  which  in  Bengal  great  sections  of  the 
peasantry  have  a  clear  historic  right.  They  can,  and  certainly 
will,  warn  the  Government  of  Bombay  that  its  collectors  must 
abstain  from  “  enhancing  ”  the  assessments, — that  is,  the 
quit-rentals  of  the  people.  They  may  restrict  severely  the 
money-lenders’  power  of  recovering  old  debts,  and  thi3  they 
have  done,  and  are  doing.  But,  should  these  measures  fail, 
as  they  readily  may  fail — for  in  the  growth  of  population,  the 
landless  peastmtry  hire  from  the  fixed  ryots  as  well  as  from 
landlords,  and  essay  to  live  on  impossible  patches  of  soil — what 
more  can  the  Government  attempt  ?  They  cannot  surrender 
all  revenue.  They  cannot,  in  Bengal,  confiscate  all  Zemindars’ 
rights.  They  cannot,  in  Bombay,  pass  the  sponge  over  all 
mortgage  debts.  They  cannot  establish  a  self-working  and 
permanent  Poor-law,  for  taxation  cannot  be  increased,  and  no 
grant  the  Treasury  could  make  would  seriously  relieve  the 
masses  who  would  rightfully  claim  a  share.  They  cannot 
force  the  people  to  emigrate,  even  if  there  were  lands  at  their 
disposxal  fit  for  emigration.  They  cannot,  in  short,  reduce  the 
population,  or  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which, 
except  in  the  Deltas,  is  racked  already,  and  is  much 
better  cultivated  than  Englishmen  believe  ;  and  they  cannot 
give  up  all  claim  to  a  share  in  the  produce,  and  so  make  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  distribution  of  justice  simply 
impossible.  They  are  faced  on  every  side  by  impossibilities, 
or  rather  by  a  compulsion  to  pass  small  measures,  when  they 
know  that  only  large  measures  could  succeed,  and  doubt  their 
right  to  sanction  them.  They  could,  for  example,  quiet 
Bengal,  if  not  improve  it,  by  declaring  all  tenants  whatsoever 
to  be  lchodkhast ,  or  hereditarj'  tenants  beyond  eviction  or 
enhanced  rents,  but  would  not  that  be  a  breach  of  faith  ?  The 
landlords  say  it  would,  and  the  Government  evidently  thinks 
so  also.  They  could  in  Bombay  remove  distress  for  the  present 
by  reducing  assessments  one-fourth,  sweeping  off  all  mortgage 
debts,  and,  as  the  old  Princes  did,  declaring  cultured  land 
inalienable  for  debt.  But  where  is  the  remitted  taxation  to 
come  from  ?  Can  a  Christian  Government  declare  debts  con¬ 
tracted  under  its  laws  irrecoverable  ?  Ought  a  civilised  Govern¬ 
ment,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  to  declare  to  a 
whole  population  that  its  only  available  property  shall  be  no 
longer  available  as  a  pledge  ? 

We  shall  be  asked  how  we  reconcile  these  despondent  views 
about  the  Indian  cultivator  with  the  admitted  prosperity  in 
many  departments  of  Indian  affairs.  Just  as  we  reconcile  the 
condition  of  Donegal  with  the  price  of  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Ire¬ 
land,  or  the  condition  of  Essex  farmers  with  the  general  state  of 
British  trade.  There  are  states  of  society,  as  we  see,  in  which  every 
class  will  prosper  except  the  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  and  that  state, 
as  officials  warn  us,  begins  to  exist  over  large  sections  of  India. 
Tens  of  millions  of  persons  there  either  can  do  or  will  do  nothing 
but  cultivate  ;  and  if  cultivation  does  not  pay,  what  hope  have 
they  ?  The  traders  do  not  buy  more  food  of  them  for  being 
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rich,  and  they  have  only  food  to  sell.  They  can  get  their 
“  clothes  ”  cheaper  through  free-trade  and  railways,  but  they 
have  reduced  clothes  to  such  an  inappreciable  minimum,  that 
the  saving  is  not  a  rupee  a  year  per  house.  They  need 
nothing  else  save  only  land,  and  land,  under  the  pressure 
of  numbers,  becomes  so  dear,  that  either  the  profit 
per  acre  will  not  keep  them,  or  they  get  too  few 
acres  for  a  maintenance.  New  occupations  would  save 
them,  but  they  must  be  occupations  for  millions,  and 
where  are  they  ?  Emigration  would  save  them,  but  even  the 
British  Government  dare  not  force  them  to  emigrate,  and 
voluntarily  they  will  not  go,  except  into  neighbouring  Native 
States,  where  they  are  not  wanted,  or  neighbouring  districts, 
which  they  speedily  reduce  to  the  old  condition.  Indian  trade 
might  be  doubled,  and  all  Indian  traders  made  rich,  and  yet  the 
pressure  of  ever-increasing  multitudes  upon  the  soil  of  Bengal 
and  the  Deccan  might  in  a  bad  year  produce  famine,  or  a 
distress  amidst  which  society  would  dissolve.  Five  people 
cannot  live  and  pay  a  direct  tax  in  money  and  the 
interest  of  old  debts  at  sixteen  per  cent.,  upon  five 
acres  of  overcropped  soil,  without  danger  in  bad  years 
of  a  catastrophe.-  That  is  the  position  of  whole  districts  in 
India,  and  the  comparative  wealth  of  other  districts  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  All,  however,  that  we  want  is  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject  by  men  who  can  lead  opinion.  We 
have  no  course  to  recommend,  and  no  law  to  oppose.  We 
believe  ourselves  firmly  that  in  India,  as  in  Ii'eland,  fixity  of 
land  tenure  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  society,  because  it  binds  the 
majority  closely  to  the  State,  but  even  fixity  will  not  meet  the 
economic  danger.  Let  the  statesmen  say  what  will,  or  face 
the  consequences,  which  in  India  will  either  be  recurrent 
famines,  or  a  bewildering,  passive  insurrection  of  men  whom 
the  Government  cannot  blame,  or  shoot  down. 


MR.  RAIKES  ON  OPPOSITION. 

"1%/TR.  RAIKES’S  article,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  on 
-i-T-JL  the  duties  of  Opposition,  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
betraying  how  curiously  deep  the  Tories’  belief  still  is  that  by 
highly  appreciating  Lord  Hartington,  they  can  produce  the 
effect  of  depreciating  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  contains  one  very 
spiteful  sentence,  in  which  Mr.  Raikes  hints  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  during  his  retirement,  was  “  suspected  of  prompting 
independent  action  ”  embarrassing  to  Lord  Hartington.  Sus¬ 
pected  by  whom  ?  Certainly  not  by  Lord  Hartington, 
but  perhaps  by  Mr.  Raikes.  Mr.  Raikes’s  suspicions, 
however,  on  these  subjects  are  not  important  factors 
in  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  though  he  is  so 
anxious  to  panegyrise  Lord  Hartington,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  will  not  produce  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  strength  of  Liberal  confidence  either  in  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
in  Lord  Hartington.  Mr.  Raikes  has  shrewdness  enough  to 
see  that  the  myth  growing  up  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  infallibility 
as  a  Leader  of  Opposition  is  a  misleading  myth,  which  is  lead¬ 
ing  more  than  one  free-lance  of  the  Conservative  party, — 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  for  instance,  in  particular, — into 
very  serious  blunders.  But  he  himself  contributes  not  a  little 
towards  a  myth  at  least  as  misleading,  and  quite  as  popular 
among-  Conservatives,  as  to  the  almost  infallible  sagacity  with 
which  Lord  Hartington  led  the  Opposition  between  1875  and 
1878, — a  myth  the  value  of  which  to  Mr.  Raikes  is  obvious 
enough,  since  it  gives  him  the  double  opportunity  he  wants, — 
first,  the  opportunity  of  depreciating  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  vast 
influence  in  the  country  is,  as  he  rightly  thinks,  so  mischievous 
to  the  Tory  party ;  next,  the  opportunity  of  magnifying  the 
particular  style  of  Opposition  leadership  for  which  Lord 
Harington,  as  he  thinks,  has  gained  the  applause  of  both 
parties. 

Our  own  opinion  of  Lord  Hartington  as  the  Leader  of 
Opposition  is  not  at  all  that  of  Mr.  Raikes.  We  should  say, 
indeed,  with  him,  that  he  made  an  admirable  leader  on  all 
the  greater  occasions,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward 
his  series  of  Resolutions  on  Eastern  affairs.  But  it  is  simply 
a  mistake  to  speak  of  him,  as  Mr.  Raikes  does,  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  exceptionally  “moderate”  in  “his  own  political 
views  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  very  industrious  leader, 
a  view  of  him  which  Mr.  Raikes  rather  suggests  than  asserts. 
Lord  Hartington  was  a  popular  leader  because  he  was  so 
heartily  Liberal, — even  Radical, — in  his  views  on  all  critical 
occasions,  until  at  least  subjects  came  up  on  which  he  had 
no  very  strong  opinions  of  his  own,  and  on  which  he  was 
misled  by  the  strong  anti-Russian  feeling  which  he  supposed 
to  pervade  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  country,  as  it  certainly  did 


pervade  the  circles  in  which  he  himself  chiefly  n 
Lord  Hartington  earned  no  popularity  at  all  as 
able  leader  of  Opposition.  Sometimes  he  wa£  *•„„  N  fn 
his  place  on  a  Budget  night.  Often,  for  nigliiT’after  night 
of  debates  on  Estimates  or  Supply,  he  left  his  place  °on 
the  Front  Bench  unoccupied,  and  the  conduct  of  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  guidance  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or  Mr. 
Forster,  or  even  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  or  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  inactivity  of  the  whole  Front  Bench,  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  or  Mr.  Dillwyn  below  the  gangway.  Till  the  Eastern 
policy  of  the  late  Government  came  to  be  discussed,  Lord 
Hartington  did  admirably  on  great  occasions  ;  but  he  was 
nothing  like  an  indefatigable  leader,  showed  nothing  like  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  tenacity  when  Mr.  Disraeli  occupied  the  same 
post.  To  this,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  Lord  Hartington  owes 
the  excess  of  credit  assigned  to  his  leadership  in  the  Tory 
ranks  ;  to  this,  and  their  great  desire  to  find  some  rival  whom 
they  can  praise  to  the  discredit  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  like 
him  partly  for  not  bothering  them  much.  They  like  him  more 
for  having  turned  the  cold-shoulder  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  affairs  of  the  East.  But  they  like  him  most  of  all 
because  they  believe  that  he  could  never  have  brought  the  country 
round  to  his  side,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  it  round  ;  because 
they  think  that  they  should  have  fought  a  much  more  equal 
contest  with  him,  than  they  have  fought  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  all  these  reasons  for  admiring  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
Raikes  certainly  concurs.  But  on  one  other  point  he  has 
as  certainly  but  little  ground  for  his  admiration.  Lord 
Hartington  has  never  been  an  especially  mild  Liberal. 
No  doubt,  when  he  thought  the  resistance  to  flogging 
in  the  Army  had  gone  far  enough,  he  administered  a 
snub  to  the  leaders  of  that  resistance,  which  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  took  up  with  more  heat  than  wisdom.  But  on  all 
the  subjects  on  which  the  strength  of  Liberalism  is  usually 
tested,  Lord  Hai-tington  often  satisfied  the  left  wing  of  the 
party  even  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  satisfied  it.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  handbook  of  Radicalism 
than  Lord  Hartington’s  speeches  in  Lancashire  during  the 
canvas  of  1880.  We  have  heard  these  speeches  referred  to 
by  Radicals  as  containing  about  the  best  condensation  of 
sound  Radical  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find.  It  was 
Lord  Hartington,  for  instance,  who  first  gave  to  the  proposal  of 
closing  debate  by  a  majority  its  true  political  importance.  It 
was  Lord  Hartington  who  firmly  insisted  that  this  power  was 
needed  not  merely  to  put  down  Obstruction,  but  to  get  rid  of 
superfluous  discussions  for  which  the  House  has  really  no 
sufficient  time.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  test-subject  for  Radicals, 
from  the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws  to  the  uses  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  caucus,  on  which  Lord  Hartington  has  not  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  could  not 
easily  improve.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  we  hear  so  much  from  Con¬ 
servatives  of  Lord  Hartington’s  “  moderation  Only,  we  believe, 
because  Lord  Hartington  now  and  then  deferred,  on  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  had  not  personally  studied,  like  those  affecting 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  East,  to  the  very  strong  opinions  pre¬ 
valent  in  London  Clubs,  though  unshared  by  the  country.  This 
is  only  saying  in  another  way  what  we  have  already  admitted, 
that  Lord  Hartington  is  not  the  most  diligent  of  politicians,  that 
he  has  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s  versatility  and  enormous  power  of 
digesting  subjects  for  himself,  and  that,  consequently,  when  he 
is  at  fault,  he  is  more  or  less  biassed  by  the  stratum  of  social 
opinion  in  which  he  lives.  This  is  no  very  serious  fault.  But 
it  is  the  only  foundation  that  exists  for  the  fable  that  Lord 
Hartington  is  at  all  less  thorough-going  in  his  Liberalism  than 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Raikes,  though  he  advances  no  general  theory  of  the 
manner  in  which  Opposition  ought  to  be  conducted,  refers  to 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  failure  to  assail  the  Government 
effectually  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  “  Kilmainham 
Treaty  ”  as  the  greatest  blunder  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  made,  and  professes  his  belief  that  if  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
had  still  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  last  April 
the  Government  would  have  received  its  death-blow.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  no  Member  of  the  Government  spoke 
with  more  effect  on  that  subject  than  Lord  Hartington  ;  and 
though,  of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  his  plain 
common-sense  was  effective  in  defending  the  release  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  his  plain  common-sense  might  not  have  been 
equally  effective,  had  he  been  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  in 
attacking  it,  yet  it  does  lend  a  certain  presumption  to  that 
view.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  leaders  less  like  each  other 
in  their  conception  of  the  duties  of  Opposition  than  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr,  Gathorne  Hardy  (Lord  Cranbrook).  The 
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strong  and  lucid  on  matters  of  principle,  but 
ai,,  ng  to  press  a  personal  attack  beyond  what 

was'-  ;  while  the  latter  has  always  revelled  in 

personal  atta.urs,  and  on  a  very  famous  occasion  even 
attempted  to  support  a  justification  of  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  in  India  in  1878,  on  a  vilification  of  the  policy  of 
the  Empire  in  India  under  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  North¬ 
brook  in  1809  and  1873.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  Lord  Hartington  would  have  discharged  effective^,  as 
leader  of  Opposition,  the  office  which  Mr.  Raikes  justly  thinks 
that  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  would  have  discharged  very  effect¬ 
ively  indeed.  It  has  never  been  Lord  Hartington’s  art  to 
use  happily  the  force  of  political  prejudice  and  personal 
innuendo,  and  to  refuse  opponents  credit  for  meaning  exactly 
what  they  say.  Mr.  Raikes’s  conception  of  the  duties  of 
Opposition  is  a  little  confused.  He  would  like  to  combine  in 
the  Conservative  leader  a  pungency  of  personal  criticism  like 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy’s,  with  the  reputation  of  a  perfect  fair¬ 
ness  and  candour  of  criticism  like  Lord  Hartington’s.  But  these 
qualities  can  hardly  be  combined.  We  must  allow  statesmen 
the  defects  of  their  qualities,  whether  those  qualities  be  justice 
and  candour,  or  a  talent  for  personal  criticism.  Lord  Hart¬ 
ington’s  qualities  imply  a  certain  deficiency  in  the  power 
of  running-down  opponents  who  have  merely  excited  against 
them  very  wide-spread  prepossessions.  Lord  Cranbrook’s 
qualities  imply  a  certain  deficiency  in  allowing  fairly  for  the 
atmosphere  of  prejudice  with  which  unpopular  politicians  of 
the  type  of  Irish  agitators  are  viewed.  Mr.  Raikes  might 
conceive  a  Leader  of  Opposition  who  had  the  qualities  of 
either,  and  the  defects  which  accompany  them,  but  hardly  a 
Leader  of  Opposition  who  combined  the  qualities  of  both,  and 
the  defects  of  neither.  Yet,  that  is  what  he  wants. 


THE  BRITISH  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

THE  Times  of  Friday  makes  an  announcement  which,  if 
true,  is  of  great  importance.  The  British  Government, 
after  a  deliberation  almost  needlessly  long,  has  agreed  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  Powers  that  the  Suez  Canal  shall  be  declared  a 
free  water-way  for  the  world,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  to  be  traversed 
at  discretion  by  the  navies  and  commercial  steamers  of  all 
Powers  wishing  to  use  it.  Those  who  pass  must  pay  duties 
for  the  privilege,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  Sound,  and  equally, 
of  course,  must  abstain  from  fighting  within  the  Canal,  as 
they  must  now  abstain  from  fighting  within  the  waters  under 
the  municipal  control  of  any  European  Power.  The  rule  against 
fighting  in  harbour  will  be  applied  as  it  would  be  applied  in  the 
Channel,  and  all  fighting  in  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea  must 
be  done  so  as  not  to  impede  the  International  waterway. 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  Government  has,  we  believe, 
hit  upon  that  proposal  which,  while  most  just  to  other  nations, 
safeguards  most  completely  the  interests  of  this  country.  The 
general  need  of  every  Power  using  the  Canal  is,  that  whether 
the  nations  are  at  war  or  at  peace,  its  own  ships  shall  have  a 
right  of  unimpeded  passage,  and  this  is  secured.  England 
and  America  or  England  and  France  might  be  at  war,  and 
still  their  ships  could  pass  through  the  Canal,  just  as  they 
could  pass  through  the  Channel  unimpeded,  except  by  material 
force  exerted  on  the  open  sea ;  and  so  also  could  the  ships 
of  all  neutrals.  No  Power,  under  pretext  of  being  at  war, 
could  block  or  occupy  the  Canal  without  incurring  the 
hostility  of  all  Europe  ;  and  no  Power  could,  as  owner  of 
either  bank,  shut  the  Canal,  without  the  same  consequence. 
The  Canal,  in  fact,  could  not  be  legally  shut  at  all,  and  the 
law  keeping  it  open  would  have  this  peremptory  sanction,  that 
any  nation  using  it  would  fight,  rather  than  see  it  shut.  The 
law,  therefore,  is  sure  to  be  observed, and  the  SuezCanal  becomes 
a  narrow  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  a  prolongation  of  the 
Red  Sea.  That  must  be  good  for  Europe,  and  especially  for 
the  less  formidable  European  Powers  ;  while,  as  regards  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  perfect  security.  Any  Power  which  fights  us  must 
fight  us  on  open  water,  which  is  just  what  we  want.  True, 
we  waive  the  right  of  asking  Egypt  to  close  the  Canal,  and  a 
French  or  Russian  Fleet  may  pass  through  to  attack  India ; 
but  then  also  a  British  Fleet  can  pass  through  to  defend  India, 
and  we  can  fight  in  the  Red  Sea  as  easily  as  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Only  one  danger,  in  fact,  remains.  Suppose  the  Canal 
blocked  by  a  new  Arabi,  or  a  conqueror  coming  from  Southern 
Egypt,  and  careless  of  International  Law,  which  is,  of  course, 
possible.  Well,  suppose  the  Straits  of  Malacca  blocked  by  a 
pirate.  The  new  Arabi,  like  the  pirate,  would  become  at  once 
hostis  humani  generis ,  and  would  be  attacked  and  hanged 


as  rapidly  as  might  he.  We  cannot  prevent  such  an  occur¬ 
rence,  any  more  than  we  can  prevent  O’Donovan  Rossa 
from  blowing  up  an  Irish  ship  in  the  Canal  itself,  but  we 
can  punish  it  in  a  way  which  no  one  but  a  lunatic  would 
risk.  Moreover,  we  intend  to  construct,  in  one  way  or  another, 
a  stable  Government  in  Egypt,  whether  Native  or  European, 
and  without  the  consent  of  that  Government  no  such  outrage 
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is  possible  ;  while,  as  such  consent  would  be  followed  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Government,  no  such  consent  will  be  given. 
The  Canal,  in  fact,  will  for  us  be  as  secure  as  if  we  held  it  ; 
while  for  the  rest  of  Europe  it  will  be  more  secure,  a  result 
most  acceptable  to  all  diplomatists,  and  calculated  in  the 
highest  degree  to  smooth  the  British  path  in  Egypt  itself.  The 
first  source  of  all  the  jealousy  in  that  matter  is,  that  England, 
ruling  in  Egypt,  might  block  the  Canal ;  and,  under  Lord 
Granville’s  proposal,  she,  while  demanding  that  the  Canal  shall 
always  remain  as  open  as  any  other  arm  of  the  sea,  renounces  that 
power  for  ever.  The  Canal  Question  is  cut  out  of  the  Egyptian 
Question,  and  settled  by  itself,  on  so  strong  a  basis  that  every 
Power  in  Europe  will  be  directly  interested  in  keeping  the  law 
intact.  That  would  be  an  admirable  total  result  of  diplomacy, 
and  will,  we  believe,  be  assailed  in  England  only  by  those 
fanatics  who  fancy  that  England  could  have  gained  the  right 
to  close  the  Canal  whenever  she  was  herself  at  war.  She 
could  not,  and  if  she  could,  would  have  acquired  an  almost 
nominal  advantage.  A  French  Fleet  or  a  Russian  Fleet  cannot 
defeat  a  British  Fleet  one  bit  the  more  because  it  can  get  into 
the  Red  Sea.  We,  possessing  also  a  permanent  right  of 
transit  through  the  Canal,  can  follow  it  there  just  as 
easily  as  into  any  arm  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and, 
indeed,  much  more  easily,  because  from  the  Red  Sea  there 
is  no  escape  without  encounter  with  a  squadron  stationed, 
as  it  would  be  in  war-time,  off  the  Isle  of  Perim.  The  British, 
in  fact,  without  exciting  jealousy  and  without  committing  an 
unfairness,  get  rid  of  the  possibility  of  the  Canal  being  shut, 
of  Turkish  claims  to  its  sovereignty,  of  Egyptian  claims  to  its 
sovereignty,  and  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  claims  to  do  as  he  likes  with 
his  own  creation.  The  Suel  Canal  becomes  the  Suez  Channel, 
— which  is  precisely  the  result  that  suits  all  the  world,  and 
especially  England,  best. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

1% /F  OST  people  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  stopped  on 
their  way  from  a  foreign  station  to  their  hotel  by  the 
officers  of  the  Octroi,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps,  have  thought 
with  pride  of  the  freedom  from  such  annoyances  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen.  To  the  traveller  who  has  merely  to  answer  the 
conventional  question  by  the  conventional  negation  the  incon¬ 
venience  is  nothing,  but  to  the  marketwomen  who  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  their  goods,  and  to  the  townspeople  who  have  to  pay  an 
enhanced  price  for  every  article  so  brought  in,  it  is  a  real  in¬ 
convenience.  Yet  the  Octroi,  after  all,  is  only  a  method, 
clumsy,  perhaps,  but  not  quite  ineffectual,  of  avoiding  the 
gross  injustice  of  our  English  system  of  local  taxation.  It  is 
one  among  the  Continental  answers  to  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  the  letter  which  was  printed  in  Tuesday’s 
papers,  “  How  far  should  personal  property  contribute  to 
local  taxation?”  Englishmen  dismiss  the  inquiry  with  a  gruff 
“  Not  at  all !”  Land,  and  the  houses  built  on  land,  are  the 
only  things  that  are  tangible  enough  for  the  dull  vision  of  a 
local  authority.  That  is  all  very  well,  if  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered  is  how  the  question  may  be  soonest  got  rid  of, 
but  it  bears  hardly  upon  owners  and  occupiers.  There  is  room, 
perhaps,  for  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  division 
of  local  burdens  between  these  two  classes,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  fall  upon  them,  and  upon  none  other.  No 
third  kind  of  property  is  admitted  to  share  the  honour. 
A  man  is  judged  by  his  house,  or  by  his  estate.  If  that  is 
large,  he  has  to  give  largely  ;  if  that  is  small,  he  must  give  as 
cheerfully  as  he  can  out  of  that  little.  Two  men  may  have 
precisely  the  same  income,  but  if  one  lives  in  a  large  house 
and  the  other  in  a  small  one,  or  if  they  live  in  houses  of  the 
same  size,  but  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town,  there  will  be  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  sums  they  severally 
pay  to  the  rate-collector.  It  does  not  matter  what  other 
sources  of  income  either  of  them  has,  the  local  authorities 
are  powerless  to  touch  them.  A  man  who  lives  in  lodgings 
and  does  not  own  land,  may  be  a  millionaire,  and  the 
parish  be  none  the  wiser.  What  he  has  is  only  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  as  such,  it  is  held  to  be  too  in¬ 
significant  to  be  worth  rating.  There  was  a  time,  no 
douht,  when  it  was  so, — a  time  when  the  wealth  of  the 
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country  lay  almost  exclusively  in  land,  and  all  that  land 
contained  or  supported.  But  that  time  has  long  passed 
away,  and  in  towns  especially  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  which  pays  nothing  whatever  towards  the  cost  of  local 
government.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  way  of  extenuation  of  this 
system,  that  though  local  taxes  do  not  fall  on  the  right  pro¬ 
perty,  they  fall  on  the  right  people.  The  rich  do  not  pay 
rates  on  all  that  they  have,  but  they  pay  them  on  a  kind  of 
property  which  varies  in  value  with  the  amount  of  their 
wealth.  A  man’s  house-rent  is  a  good  index  to  his  income, 
and  if  the  rates  are  levied  on  house-rent,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
pay  about  in  proportion  to  their  means.  In  a  very  general 
sense,  indeed,  this  is  true.  Poor  men  live  in  poor  houses,  and 
pay  low  rents ;  well-to-do  men  live  in  good  houses,  and  pay 
large  rents.  But  as  between  one  class  of  well-to-do  men  and 
another,  house-rent  is  no  index  at  all.  A  man  with  £10,000 
a  year  who  has  no  children,  may  not  care  to  have  a  better 
house  than  the  man  with  ,£3,000  who  has  children.  Custom 
determines  that  they  shall  live  in  the  same  class  of  house,  and 
the  size  of  the  family  determines  whether  in  that  class  the 
house  shall  he  small  or  large.  And  then  there  is  a  whole 
army  of  lodgers,  of  all  ranks  and  pursuits,  who  present  nothing 
that  the  rate-collector  can  take  hold  of.  It  may  be  an  un¬ 
avoidable  anomaly  that  local  burdens  should  be  unequally 
distributed,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  unequally  distributed  is 
beyond  dispute. 

In  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  review  of  the  several  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  for  remedying  this  inequality,  the  first  place 
is  given  to  the  plan  of  making  grants  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  Mr.  Chamberlain  condemns  this,  as  costly  to  the 
State  and  not  economical  to  the  Ratepayers.  No  amount  of 
reasoning  could  establish  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  experi¬ 
ment,  whenever  tried,  is  uniformly  unsuccessful.  Of  late 
years,  contributions  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  have  been 
very  much  in  fashion,  and  if  they  were  really  suited  to  the 
end  they  are  supposed  to  answer,  local  rates  ought  to  be 
considerably  lower  than  they  were.  Instead  of  this,  they 
have  remained  pretty  much  what  they  were,  and  in 
many  instances  they  have  even  increased.  The  fact  is 
not  at  all  hard  to  be  explained.  When  a  burden  which 
used  to  be  borne  by  one  person  is  divided  between  two,  the 
relief  seems  much  greater  than  it  is.  The  ratepayers  are  in 
the  position  of  two  men  who  have  agreed  to  dine  together,  on 
the  plea  that  it  is  cheaper  than  dining  separately.  So  it  may 
be,  if  they  order  no  more  for  the  two  than  each  would  have 
ordered  for  himself.  But  the  chances  are  that  they  go  a  good 
deal  beyond  this  limit,  and  that  in  the  end  each  has  to  pay  more 
than  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  dined  by  himself.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  with  a  local  authority,  when 
it  has  to  consider  an  increase  of  the  police  force,  or  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  lunatics.  “  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  is  always  found  in  the  fact  that  half 
the  cost  will  be  provided  by  the  Government.”  The  rate¬ 
payers  are  relieved  so  far  as  this,  that  the  whole  bill  does 
not  come  upon  them ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  this,  they 
give  their  orders  with  proportionately  greater  readiness,  their 
special  half  of  the  expense  may  be  as  large  as  the  whole  would 
have  been,  had  they  had  greater  incentives  to  economy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  thoughts  turn  to  the  allocation  of 
some  of  the  Imperial  taxes  to  local  purposes,  “  thus  increasing 
the  income  of  the  local  authorities,  while  leaving  to  them  the 
whole  amount  of  and  responsibility  for  their  own  expendi¬ 
ture.”  He  does  not  explain,  however,  by  what  machinery  he 
would  effect  this.  Is  the  amount  of  the  tax  made  over  to 
vary  with  the  needs  of  the  local  authority  ?  Supposing  the 
carriage  tax,  for  example,  to  be  chosen,  would  each  local 
authority  be  at  liberty  to  fix  the  duty  on  carriages  within  its 
own  jursisdiction  ?  Or  would  the  tax  be  fixed,  as  now,  by 
Parliament,  and  only  the  specified  amount  collected  and  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  local  authority  ?  In  the  latter  case,  the  effect 
on  the  local  authorities  would  be  only  that  of  a  grant  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  '  In  the  former  case,  the  inequalities 
would  be  as  great  as  those  in  the  Poor-rate  are  now,  and  they 
would  be  more  startling.  The  same  carriage  which  in  one 
place  was  charged,  as  now,  two  guineas  a  year,  would  in 
another  place  be  charged  ten  guineas.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  would  be  any  more  harm  in  this  than  there  is  in  the 
difference  between  a  Poor-rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  and 
one  of  three  shillings,  but  it  would  be  novel,  and  being 
novel,  it  would  excite  more  attention  and  remonstrance. 
The  French  plan  is  to  add  a  certain  number  of  centimes  to 
certain  taxes,  the  amount  of  the  addition  being  fixed  by  the 
local  authorities,  but  the  money  being  got  in  as  part  of  the 


tax,  so  that  there  is  no  additional  expense  for  , 
has  been  proposed,”  says  Mr.  Chamberlain^ 
authorities  should  serve  upon  the  Income-tax1 
a  precept  of  so  much  in  the  pound,  to  be  collected  ior  local 
objects  and  handed  over  by  the  Commissioners.”  In  many 
ways  this  would  be  the  fairest  of  all  the  substitutes  that  have 
been  suggested  for  the  present  system.  The  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  however,  for  collecting  the  Income-tax  offer  veiy 
serious  obstacles  to  its  adoption.  Mr.  Chamberlain  apparently 
regards  these  obstacles  as  insurmountable,  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  why  they  should  be  so.  All  Income-tax  on  investments, 
he  says,  is  collected  in  London,  and  a  man  with  property  in 
the  Funds  or  in  Railways  who  happened  to  live  in  the  country 
would  pay  nothing  towards  the  expenditure  of  his  own  district, 
while  he  would  contribute  largely  to  the  London  rates.  So, 
too,  a  man  may  have  a  house  in  the  country,  and  another 
in  London.  At  present,  he  returns  his  Income-tax  at  either  of 
them,  at  his  choice ;  but  if  he  had  to  pay  some  additional 
pence  for  local  purposes,  he  would  find  out  where  the  rates 
were  lowest,  and  return  his  Income-tax  in  London  or  in  the 
country,  according  as  he  had  fewest  of  these  additional  pence 
to  pay  in  one  place  or  the  other.  These  are  obvious  objections 
to  the  application  of  the  French  plan  to  England,  but  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  could  not  be  met  by  some  change  in  the  process  of 
collection  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible,  but  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  idea  abandoned  until  some  fiscal  ingenuity 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Hitherto,  the  one  object 
kept  in  view  in  the  collection  of  the  Income-tax  has  been  to 
make  it  as  little  burdensome  as  is  consistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  few  safeguards  which-  it  is  possible  to  devise, 
where  so  much  is  necessarily  left  to  individual  honesty.  But 
if  the  Treasury  would  give  its  mind  to  modifying  the  regula¬ 
tions  with  a  view  of  localising  the  tax,  and  thus  adopting  it 
for  local  as  well  as  for  Imperial  purposes,  it  is  possible  that 
the  difficulty  might  in  a  great  measure  disappear.  At  all 
events,  where  the  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  rating  is  so 
great,  it  is  worth  while  to  set  experts  upon  inquiring  whether 
something  cannot  be  done  in  this  direction. 


MONEYED  WIVES. 

IT  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  “  Instructions  ”  about 
Deposits  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  January  1st, 
to  see  the  extent  of  the  change  which  will  be  effected  by  the 
Married  Women’s  Property  Act.  The  Post  Office  which,  as  a 
great  Bank,  is  constantly  liable  to  suits-at-law,  has  very  good 
legal  advice;  and  its  advisers  interpret  that  Act  with  a  breadth 
and  freedom  which,  much  as  the  measure  has  been  discussed, 
will  take  many  husbands’  breath  away,  and  perhaps  at  first 
work  some  injustice.  In  brief,  the  Post  Office  announces  that 
from  January  1st  a  married  woman’s  deposit  in  the  Savings’ 
Bank  is  her  own,  as  absolutely  as  if  she  were  single,  and  that 
she  can  take  it  away,  and  therefore  spend  it,  without  her 
husband’s  concurrence  or  signature.  He  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  if  his  wife  were  his  sister,  or  his 
mother.  As  thousands  of  husbands  in  England  deposit  their 
savings  in  their  wives’  names,  in  order  to  keep  them  more 
secret  from  their  employers  and  their  neighbours,  this  decision 
will  at  first,  we  doubt  not,  create  a  good  many  heart-burnings- 
The  husband  will  be  compelled  to  ask  his  wife  to  pay  his  own 
savings  over  to  him,  that  he  may  open  a  new  account;  and 
though,  in  the  vast  majority  of  such  cases,  this  will  be  done  with¬ 
out  a  word,  in  a  few  the  wife  will  suspect  that  the  money  will 
be  spent,  will  resent  the  loss  of  influence  created  by  the 
necessity  for  her  signature,  and  will  be  bitter  about  the 
matter.  She  will  not  be  entirely  wrong,  either,  as  a  good 
many  men  will  take  out  money  to  waste  when  they  can 
do  it  unseen,  who  would  leave  their  money  safe  in  the  Savings’ 
Bank,  if  they,  had  to  tell  their  wives  of  its  withdrawal.  It  is, 
however,  only  just  that  the  husband  should  have  his  own 
money,  and  the  bitterness  will  pass  away,  while  the  good  of  the 
Act  will  remain,  and  will,  we  confidently  predict,  as  regards 
the  Depositing  Class,  be  unexpectedly  great.  Novelists  will  not 
admit  it,  but  nothing  is  better  established  than  that  the  English 
woman  of  the  working-class,  especially  the  woman  whose 
husband  has  from  ‘25s.  to  40s.  a  week,  is,  when  she  does  not 
drink — which,  unless  very  miserable,  she  rarely  does— a  saving 
creature.  She  likes  to  accumulate,  if  she  can.  to  possess  a  little 
“  unbeknown  ”  to  spend  on  her  children  or  herself,  or  it  may 
be  her  husband,  to  make  a  purse  for  a  rainy  day,— to  be,  as 
she  puts  it  herself,  “a  little  in  front  of  the  world.”  Women 
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3  pleasure  of  security  ruucli  more  than  men  do. 
orking-wife  will  save  as  carefully  and  persistently 
as  v-  joeasant’s  wife,  though  not  quite  with  such  rigid 

penuriu^sness — the  French  women  having,  for  example,  a  moral 
horror  of  candles  and  fire,  as  wasters — hut  she  has  hitherto  had 
to  encounter  one  great  obstacle.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  money 
in  a  little  house  in  secret,  with  husband  and  children  and 
neighbours  all  ravening  for  silver,  and  more  difficult  to  bank  it, 
because  then  the  husband  must  be  consulted  as  to  its  with¬ 
drawal,  knows  exactly  how  much  there  is,  and  is  always, 
to  say  the  best,  under  a  temptation  to  liberality,  which 
the  wife  crushes  down.  Henceforward,  the  wife,  if  she  can 
make  or  save  any  money,  can  keep  it  all  by  herself,  in 
absolute  security  and  earning  interest,  without  consulting 
anybody ;  and,  as  we  believe,  she  will  do  it  to  an  unexpected 
extent.  Certainly  she  will  when,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  of 
the  great  cities,  she  is  one  of  two  bread-winners,  works  as  hard 
as  her  husband,  and  is  expected  to  bear  a  share,  often  a  prin¬ 
cipal  share,  in  all  expenditure  for  the  children  other  than 
buying  food.  She  will,  in  those  cases,  like  to  hoard  through 
the  Post  Office  very  much  ;  and  whether  she  improves  her  own 
character  or  not — we  never  feel  quite  certain  as  to  the  moral 
effect  of  close  thrift — she  will  certainly  become  more  independent, 
and  the  house  more  comfortable.  There  is  no  need  to  assert, 
though  it  is  often  sadly  true,  that  the  wife  is,  in  this  country, 
fonder  of  the  children  than  the  husband,  is  less  given  to  drink, 
and  is  more  far-sighted ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  she 
values  pence  more,  and  has  more  microscopic  eyes,  which  is 
universally  true,  to  be  certain  that  the  habit  of  saving  among 
married  women  will,  with  their  new  independence,  become  much 
larger. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  within  much  higher  households  will, 
we  believe,  be  nearly  the  same, — a  great  development  of  in¬ 
dividuality  among  women,  and  a  decided  increase  in  economical 
management.  It  may  be,  probably  will  be,  years  before 
middle-class  women,  or  rich  women  who  are  not  compelled  by 
misery  to  understand  law  as  their  poorer  sisters  do,  will 
fully  recognise  the  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  their 
position  by  'the  Act ;  but  when  they  do,  they  will  undoubtedly 
feel  a  novel  sense  of  independence.  It  is  this  point  which,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  our  contemporaries  forget,  when  they  say  the 
social  result  of  the  Act  will  be  so  small.  We  do  not  expect, 
any  more  than  they  do,  that  laws  which  have  their  foundation 
deep  in  human  nature  will  cease  to  operate  ;  that  all  wives  with 
money  will  defy  their  husbands,  or  that  all  husbands  with 
moneyed  wives  will  cease  to  rule  their  own  households.  All 
that,  we  agree,  is  nonsense,  akin  to  the  nonsense  that 
educated  women  make  bad  housekeepers,  or  that  the  girl 
who  knows  Greek  will  never  mend  a  frock ;  but  it  is  not 
nonsense  to  say  that  a  new  spirit  will  enter  households  in 
which  both  husband  and  wife  have  incomes.  The  differences 
caused  by  mental  change  is  much  greater  than  the  difference 
caused  by  material  change,  and  the  mental  change  will  be  very 
great.  The  wife  may  leave  her  husband  to  manage  the  joint 
income  as  before,  or  may  spend  her  share  on  the  house  as 
much  as  ever,  but  she  will  do  either  with  a  new  sense  that 
the  money  is  her  own,  that  she  has  more  right  over  it, 
more  claim  to  be  heard  about  it, — more  justice,  so  to  speak, 
on  her  side.  The  mere  fact  that  if  the  wife  insists  the 
husband  cannot  in  future  take  his  own  way  regardless  of  her 
remonstrance  will  have  a  great  effect,  and  there  is  more  than 
this  in  the  change.  English  people  are  not  only  law-honest,  but 
they  are  very  law-honest.  One-half  of  us,  at  least,  will  regard 
spending  money  legally  our  own,  though  it  came  from  the  wife, 
as  a  different  matter  from  spending  money  not  legally  our  own, 
but  still  belonging  to  the  wife.  No  relation  in  the  world  quite 
extinguishes  the  instinct  of  mem i  and  tuum,  which,  with  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  will  revive  in  its  full  force.  To  take  the 
commonest  of  cases.  A  man  receiving  some  fortune  with  his 
wife  allows  her  £200  a  year  to  do  as  she  likes  with.  She 
spends  it,  but  always  with  a  sense  that  she  is  in  some 
sort  spending  as  a  trustee.  She  receives,  however,  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Act  £200  a  year  by  bequest,  and  the  allow¬ 
ance  stops.  We  contend  that  the  second  £200  a  year 
will  be  spent  under  a  totally  different  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  more  independence,  and  therefore  more  indi¬ 
viduality,  even  though,  gifts  being  sweet  to  givers,  it  is 
spent  more  directly  on  the  husband.  There  could  be  no  gifc 
before.  This  increase  of  individuality  is  about  to  accrue, 
moreover,  just  at  a  moment  when,  as  all  observers  admit, 


women  are  seeking  individuality  with  a  sort  of  pas¬ 
sion,  when  they  are  crying  for  “  rights  ”  which  are  all 
rights  to  be  separate  and  unm  erged  in  their  husbands,  when 
they  are  educating  themselves  with  a  diligence  never  before 
known,  when  they  are  trying  so  hard  to  earn  for  themselves, 
that  new  classes  of  swindlers  are  trading  upon  the  desire,  and 
that  dozens  of  societies,  most  of  them  very  badly  contrived,  are 
trying  to  force  women’s  way  to  new  careers.  The  effect  will, 
therefore,  be  great,  and  one  of  its  manifestations  will  be  a  new 
vigour  of  economy.  The  journalists  all  seem  to  be  bemused 
with  the  notion  that  the  wives  owning  their  own  money 
will  want  to  waste  it,  or,  at  all  events,  to  spend  it,  on 
their  own  fancies.  Some  will  waste  and  a  good  many 
will  spend  in  a  direction  which  the  husband  may  dis¬ 
approve, — that  is,  will  spend  upon  the  children  in  a  way 
very  injurious  to  his  own  authority.  The  fondness  of 
women  for  their  children  just  when  they  seem  to  be  going 
wrong,  the  disposition  to  send  money  to  Tommy  when  he 
is  outrunning  allowances,  and  to  back  up  Lucy  in  buying  three 
dresses  instead  of  two,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  an  operative  force, 
and  a  frequent  cause  of  trouble,  or  even  of  bitter  dissension,  in 
Well-off  households.  But  the  majority  of  Englishwomen  are  not 
spenders,  but  savers ;  are  annoyed  by  many  of  men’s  extrava¬ 
gances,  in  gifts  as  well  as  purchases ;  are  vexed,  not  pleased, 
to  see  the  money  disappear  without  visible  return.  They  say 
little  now,  unless  the  extravagance  becomes  dangerous,  because 
the  money  is  not  theirs,  and  all  people  have  about  money  some 
instinct  of  justice ;  but  when  it  is  theirs,  they  will  say  much 
more,  and  often  very  effectually.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  resist 
prudent  counsel  at  any  time,  and  when  the  prudence  takes  the 
form  of  advice  to  save  money  which  is  legally  as  well  as  morally 
the  speaker’s  own,  what  is  to  be  done  but  yield?  We  do  not, 
as  we  have  said,  expect  many  dissensions  to  arise  from  the  law, 
for  husband  and  wife  can  get  along  in  pecuniary  matters  like 
any  other  partners ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  husband, 
if  he  will  only  be  at  the  trouble  to  reason,  instead 
of  ordering,  .will  have  his  own  way;  but  depend  on  it, 
of  such  as  do  arise,  the  majority  will  spring  from  the 
wife’s  wish  to  accumulate,  and  not  from  her  wish  to 
spend.  That  this  will  be  the  case  among  the  poor  is 
not  only  certain,  but  admitted ;  and  the  human  nature  of  the 
poor  is  not  a  separate  article,  belonging  to  them  alone.  Whether 
that  change  will  be  for  good,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  Yery 
often  it  will  not  be,  for  Englishmen  seem,  when  they  become 
over-prudent,  to  suffer  some  moral  and  intellectual  loss 
which  is  not  so  great  among  over-prudent  Continentals  or 
among  women ;  but  that  the  change  will,  on  the  whole, 
increase  the  stability  of  English  households,  we  feel 
sure.  That  the  contrary  should  be  so  widely  fancied,  or,  at 
all  events,  so  widely  said,  is  one  more  proof  among  many  how 
much  more  men  form  their  ideas  from  books  than  from  their 
own  observation.  The  satirists  accuse  women  of  extravagance, 
the  observers  accuse  them  of  over-thrift;  the  satirists  say 
they  never  understand  pecuniary  business,  the  observers  say 
they  understand  every  business  rule  quite  readily,  except  the 
usefulness  of  a  little  waste  in  lubricating  the  movement  of 
affairs.  The  total  result  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property 
Act  will  be  to  make  women  more  independent  and  individual, 
and,  therefore,  to  bring  out  in  a  stronger  way  their  penchant 
for  accumulation. 


M.  RENAN  ON  THE  “AMUSINGNESS  ”  OF  THE  AGE. 
RENAN,  in  the  striking  autobiographical  study  which 
•  he  has  recently  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes, — a  sketch  of  himself  which  well  deserves  separate 
study, — remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  age  we  live  in  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest,  but  will  be  regarded 
as -the  most  amusing  of  ages  ;  and  M.  Renan  adds  that,  unless 
the  close  of  his  life  has  something  very  severe  in  store  for  him, 
he  shall  have  no  right  to  feel  anything  but  thankfulness  towards 
the  Cause  of  all  Good  “  for  the  charming  progression  which  he 
has  been  permitted  to  make  through  Reality.”  We  wonder  to 
how  many  men  of  our  own  day,  and  especially  to  how  many 
men  of  our  own  country,  M.  Renan’s  saying  will  recommend 
itself  as  a  true  description  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living. 
To  M.  Renan,  who,  as  he  says,  has  seldom  been  looked  upon  even 
by  the  French  omnibus-drivers  as  “  un  voyageur  serieux,”  so 
willing  has  he  been  to  let  any  one  who  wished  it  sit  upon  him, 
if  it  would  spare  the  sitter  inconvenience,  a  good  deal  has 
probably  seemed  amusing  which  would  not  seem  amusing  to 
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every  one.  lie  lias  evidently  had  an  exceptionally  sweet  and 
easy  temper,  which  has  annihilated  for  him  the  smaller  vexa¬ 
tions  of  the  world  ;  and  he  has  evidently  also  had  that  power  of 
not  taking  too  much  to  heart  the  greater  issues  of  life,  which 
sometimes  accompanies  a  very  sweet  and  easy  temper,  being 
related  to  it,  indeed,  partly  as  cause; — for  when  the  greater 
issues  of  life  do  not  strain  the  nerves  to  their  highest  tension, 
there  is  much  more  elasticity  left  for  meeting  the  smaller 
crosses  with  an  easy  indifference,  or  even  an  amused  and 
cheerful  display  of  intellectual  and  moral  stoicism.  M. 
Renan  may,  perhaps,  he  regarded  as  having  rarely  been 
“  un  voyageur  serieux  ”  through  life  in  any  capacity.  He  has 
known  so  well  how  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  exist¬ 
ence,  whether  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  earnestness,  or  want, 
or  care,  or  doubt,  that  even  through  the  breakers  of  youth  his 
path  was  comparatively  smooth  and  safe.  He  is,  indeed,  hardly 
a  type  of  average  men, — first,  because  moral  and  intellectual 
problems  which  many  of  them  would  never  care  for  are  suf- 
ciently  interesting  to  him  to  furnish  him  with  a  very  delightful 
mental  occupation ;  and  next,  because  he  is  very  unlike  most 
of  those  who  would  share  his  preoccupation  with  these  problems, 
in  the  completely  unimpassioned  character  of  the  interest  which 
is  all  that  he  can  feel  in  their  solution  or  their  insolubility. 
M.  Renan,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account  of  himself, 
has  felt  much  the  same  kind  of  pleasurable  imaginative  in¬ 
terest  in  the  greater  issues  of  human  destiny  which  beguiled 
Gibbon  into  his  great  work  on  “  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,” — an  interest  not  too  small  for  long,  vivid,  and 
preoccupying  meditation,  but  not  so  great  as  to  involve  an  im¬ 
patient  repudiation  of  the  plausible  and  superficial  treatment  of 
many  subjects  the  adequate  and  thorough  treatment  of  which 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  a  brilliant  and  fascinating 
manipulation  of  the  whole  matter  in  hand.  M.  Renan  has 
found  our  age  “  amusing,”  partly  because  he  has  just  the  kind 
of  mind  to  be  thoroughly  roused  by  the  deeper  questions 
which  interest  so  few,  but  which  are  sufficiently  pressed  upon 
the  present  age  to  loom  larger  than  ever  on  the  literary  class ; 
partly  because  he  has  not  the  kind  of  mind  to  feel,  even  on 
these  subjects,  any  passion  of  spiritual  interest.  We  can 
hardly  take,  then,  M.  Renan’s  evidence  as  the  evidence  of  a 
typical  man  of  culture,  either  for  France  or  England,  least  of 
all  for  England.  What  would  most  educated  men  who  have 
any  sufficient  acquaintance  with  other  ages  to  criticise  those 
ages  at  all,  say  to  M.  Renan’s  assertion  that  our  age  is,  of  all 
ages,  probably  the  most  amusing  ? 

We  think  they  would  say,  first,  perhaps,  that  in  Englaud, 
at  all  events,  whatever  may  be  said  of  France,  there  is 
amongst  educated  men  hardly  that  easy  self  -  tolerance  which 
is  the  first  condition  of  an  amused  life.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century,  there  is  evideuce,  as  well  in  England 
as  on  the  Continent,  that  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  was  felt 
in  the  mere  possession  of  educated  intelligence,  which  rendered 
such  intelligence  very  much  better  adapted  to  form  the  basis  of 
an  amusing  life  than  it  is  now.  To  be  constantly  amused,  you 
must  not  have  too  deep  a  sense  of  reality.  After  all,  amusement 
means  being  drawn  away  from  the  more  engrossing  pursuits  of 
life,  to  lighter  kinds  of  interest.  If  this  be  the  most  amusing 
of  all  ages,  it  must  be  so  because  the  engrossing  interests  of 
other  ages  are  less  engrossing,  and  the  lighter  interests  are 
more  various,  and  more  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the 
engrossing  interests.  Or  we  may,  perhaps,  put  it  this  way, — that 
if  the  present  age  is  the  most  amusing  of  all  ages,  it  must  be 
because  some  of  the  interests  which  were  life-and-death  interests 
to  the  older  world,  are  not  life-and-death  interests,  but  only 
lively  imaginative  interests,  to  the  modern  world.  Now,  does 
that  truly  represent  the  culture  of  the  present  age,  or  not?  We 
should  say  that  in  England,  at  least,  it  does  not  represent  it 
well ;  that  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  world  of  Pope  and  Steele 
and  Addison  was  far  better  contented  to  play  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side  of  life,  and  to  meddle  with  life’s  greater  issues  only 
in  that  superficial  way  which  can  best  produce  “  amusement,” 
than  our  own.  It  is  one  result  of  the  universal  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  educating  the  whole  people,  that  those  who  are  best 
educated  are  less  able  than  they  used  to  be  to  regard  knowledge 
chiefly  as  entertaining,  or  even  wit  itself  as  positively  absolving 
him  who  possesses  it  from  all  social  obligations  except  those 
necessary  for  its  display.  The  earnestness  of  the  age  is  too  real  to 
admit  of  any  pervading  sense  of  amusement.  A  very  amusing 
age  must  be  an  age  of  many  and  various  interests,  like  ours, 
but  also  of  little  pressure,  unlike  ours.  Among  the  classes  who 
look  chiefly  for  amusement,  there  is  too  little  restfulness  to 


obtain  successfully  what  they  look  for.  Someho 
catch  the  contagion  of  unrest  from  those  who  ca'  | 
cause  they  see  so  much  left  undone  which  ought  to  1 
that  is  a  contagion  which,  once  caught,  is  fatal  tree  amuse¬ 
ment.  You  cannot  be  amused  without  an  easy  mind,  and  the 
present  age,  in  England  at  all  events,  is  not  remarkable  for  an 
easy  mind.  Matthew  Arnold  has  asked 

“  But  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise, — 

What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  our’s, 

What  leisure  to  grow  wise  ?” 

And  though  the  implied  negative  answer  maybe  a  poetic  exaggera¬ 
tion,  we  believe  it  is  true  that  the  combination  of  greatly  increased 
facilities  for  knowing  the  world  with  a  greatly  increased  sense  of 
the  duty  of  improving  the  world,  has  done  at  least  as  much  to 
undermine  the  amusingness  of  amusements  for  us,  as  the  increased 
intellectual  resources  of  our  age  has  done  to  multiply  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accessible  amusements.  Undoubtedly,  the  new  rapidity 
of  life  has,  on  the  whole,  impaired  its  amusingness  to  educated 
people,  though,  doubtless,  to  the  duller  classes  of  all  lands  it 
has  brought  a  new  element  of  variety.  To  the  educated,  however, 
it  spoils  amusement  to  have  so  many  competing  amusements 
and  entertainments  between  which  to  choose.  Indeed,  this 
hurry  of  competition  too  often  injures  the  quality  of  the 
amusements  themselves,  for  the  strain  after  novelty  is  not  the 
atmosphere  in  which  genuine  humour,  or  playfulness,  or  the 
easy,  meditative  wit  which  is  most  truly  amusing,  is  at  all 
wont  to  grow.  Compare  the  age  which  is  most  genuinely 
taken  with  Gilbert’s  Patience  with  the  age  which  was 
most  genuinely  taken  by  Sheridan’s  Rivals  or  Critic,  and  we 
shall,  we  think,  be  compelled  to  say  that  both  the  power  to  amuse; 
aud  the  genuineness  of  the  amusement,  were  much  greater  in 
the  earlier  age  than  in  our  own.  The  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  interests,  the  vast  multiplication  of  small  supplies  of 
knowledge  from  all  quarters,  is  too  distracting  for  the  genuine 
amusement  of  mankind.  A  certain  power  of  brooding  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  every  one  with  a  real  genius  for  amusing  mankind, 
and  a  certain  power  of  absorbing  the  atmosphere  of  amusement 
is  necessary  to  those  who  would  really  enjoy  it.  The  more 
active  spirits  of  our  age  have  neither  the  leisure  to  produce 
the  highest  forms  of  amusement,  nor  the  leisure  to  enjoy 
them  when  produced.  It  is  only  quiet  and  solitary  writers 
who  can  provide  us  with  the  higher  forms  of  amusement, 
and  they  provide  what  it  takes  more  leisure  and  rest  of  mind’ 
to  enjoy,  than  the  ordinary  class  of  enjoyers  are  willing  to 
give.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  those  -who,  like  M. 
Renan,  can  find  the  truest  enjoyment  in  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  the  highest  spiritual  and  moral  questions,  and 
who  are  not  sufficiently  open  to  the  morally  disturbing  influ¬ 
ences  of  our  time  to  have  their  imaginative  enjoyment  inter¬ 
rupted  by  external  causes,  have  fuller  opportunities  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  fewer  of  the  troubles  appertaining  to  such  enjoyment, 
than  the  men  of  any  other  age  could  have  had  before  them.  But 
then,  as  a  rule,  those  who  share  M.  Renan’s  interests  find  in 
them  much  more  than  opportunities  for  intellectual  enjoyment; 
while  those  who  do  not  share  those  interests  will  rarely  find 
their  amusements  important  enough  to  fill  that  place  in  their 
mind  which  they  obviously  fill  in  M.  Renan’s.  It  is,  doubtless, 
the  most  amusing  of  all  ages  to  one  who  can  find  the  most 
profound  enjoyment,  and  little  beyond  enjoyment,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  all  religions,  for  while  no  age  has  ever  been 
permitted  to  deal  so  frankly  and  freely  with  these  questions 
as  the  present  age,  no  age  has  ever  had  such  rich  intellectual 
opportunities  for  dealing  with  them  thoroughly.  But  for  those 
whose  amusements  are  not  derived  from  themes  so  solemn,  but 
are  really  relaxations  from  the  strain  of  practical  life,  the  age 
is  not,  we  think,  nearly  so  amusing  as  many  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it, — partly  because  those  who  provide  the  amusements 
are  more  jaded  by  the  moral  pressure  of  the  day  than  their 
predecessors,  and  still  more  because  those  who  should  enjoy  the 
amusements,  have  not  the  spring  of  mind  left  to  enjoy  them  as 
thoroughly  as  similar  amusements  were  enjoyed  by  previous 
generations.  _ _ 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

— ♦ — 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  MILES 
PLATTING. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Unlike  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Hughes,  I  feel  very  grateful  to 
the  Spectator  for  the  line  that  it  has  all  along  taken,  throughout 
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uuabbles,  in  favour  of  toleration  and  the  rights 
01  ^  That  the  Ritualists,  if  refused  that  religious 

liberty*.  .  other  parties  in  the  Church  so  freely  enjoy,  will 
be  sorely  temped,  not  to  turn  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  kindly  suggests,  but  either  to  cause 
a  disruption,  or  to  promote  disestablishment,  is  obvious.  True 
statesmanship,  as  well  as  true  charity,  would  surely  try  to  re¬ 
move  the  temptation  to  either  course.  Archbishop  Tait  would 
have  done  this.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Archbishop  Benson,  and 
the  majority  of  his  brethren,  will  follow  that  Christian  lead. 
We  want  different  types  of  service,  to  suit  different  types  of 
mind  and  feeling.  Ranging  from  the  worship  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  beginning  of  King  Edward  YI.’s  reign,  which  the 
Ornaments  Rubric,  according  to  its  author,  Bishop  Cosin, 
was  meant  to  cover,  to  the  mission  service  which  many 
of  us  have  found  both  useful  and  popular,  which  in  the 
Prayer-book  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  which  differs 
in  nothing,  except,  I  hope,  in  its  refinement,  from  that  of  any 
little  or  big  Bethel  in  the  kingdom.  After  all,  the  Ritualists, 
whatever  their  faults,  have  a  good  deal  to  complain  of.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  (of  a  non-Christian  Parliament)  is  passed  avowedly 
for  the  partisan  purpose  of  “  putting  down  Ritualism.”  Its 
spirit  is  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  in 
direct  contradiction  of  previous  decisions,  in  “  Westerton  v. 
Liddell,”  and  “  Martin  v.  Mackonochie.”  The  plain,  natural, 
common-sense  meaning  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  as  declared 
in  these  two  judgements,  had  previously  been  affirmed  by  the 
famous  Committee  of  Lords  and  Divines  in  1641,  as  well  as  by 
such  authorities  on  Ritual  as  Dr.  Nicholls,  Wheatley,  Bishop 
Phillpotts,  and  Dr.  Stephens  ;  while  the  later  decision  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  one  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
himself,  to  have  been  founded  on  policy,  and  not  on  law.  Then  the 
Judge  of  the  so-called  Arches  Court  never  fulfils  the  conditions 
of  subscription,  &c.,  which  alone  could  give  him  any  spiritual 
authority ;  and,  indeed,  he  expressly  repudiates  any  authority  not 
that  of  Parliament.  And  now  the  Ritualists  may  fairly  com¬ 
plain  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who,  we  are  told,  is  “  the 
officer  in  charge  upon  whom  it  rests  to  see  the  law  as  it  stands 
obeyed,”  is  himself  a  notorious  law-breaker  in  this  very  matter, 
seeing  that  he  never  wears  the  Eucharistic  vestment  (a  cope) 
which  Canon  xxiv.  orders  him  to  wear ;  while,  by  sanctioning 
the  innovation  of  evening  communions,  contrary  to  all  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  lays  himself 
open  to  the  censure  pronounced  in  Article  xxxiv.  upon  all 
who,  “  of  their  private  judgment,  openly  break  the  traditions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.”  Mr.  Hughes  forgets  that  the 
Bishop  has  said  many  “  an  unkind  word  of  Mr.  Green  ”  and  his 
friends.  He  has  never  tired  of  proclaiming  that  they  were 
“  bad  citizens,”  who  “  posed  as  martyrs.”  Perhaps  the  Court 
Bishops  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  thought  and  said  the  same  of 
John  Hampden,  when  he  resisted  the  illegal  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  his  day.  We  all  now 
feel  that  John  Hampden  won  the  civil  liberties  of  England  by 
his  “  bad  citizenship.”  I  venture  to  think  that  our  religious 
liberties  will  owe  very  much  the  same  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Ritualists. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Burghclere,  January  ls(.  G.  R.  Portal. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”  | 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  that  your  article  on  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester’s  refusal  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  to  St.  John’s, 
Miles  Platting,  is  not  characterised  by  that  fairness  which  is 
looked  for  in  the  Spectator. 

The  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  Bishop  commits  the 
offence  for  which  he  blames  the  Ritualists,  by  setting  up  “  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  law  against  the  interpretation  affixed 
to  it,  or,  at  all  events,  believed  to  be  affixed  to  it,  by  the  Courts,” 
is  surely  proof  that  my  complaint  is  well  founded.  The  Bishop, 
in  truth,  would  only  lay  himself  open  to  your  charge  if,  after 
the  Courts  had  expressly  ordered  him  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill, 
he  contumaciously  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  still  held  on 
to  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  Manchester.  ISTor  is 
the  difference  between  “affixed  to  it”  and  “believed  to  be 
affixed  to  it  ’  one  to  be  slurred  over.  If  “  believed  to  be  ”  is  the 
right  phrase,  then  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  law  is  plainly 
needed,  in  order  to  remove  responsibility  from  those  who  act 
under  the  law. 

A  weak  or  a  cowardly  Bishop  would  have  found  ease  and 
comfort  in  yielding  to  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  force 
the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  so  to  discredit  the 


action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  but  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
has  preferred  to  vindicate  the  law,  even  with  the  certainty  of 
bringing  on  himself  much  personal  ill-will. 

Here,  in  his  diocese,  the  Bishop’s  candour  of  mind  and  deep 
conscientiousness  have  been  too  abundantly  shown,  and  are  too 
fully  appreciated,  for  your  words  to  be  of  much  account;  but 
where  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  uprightness,  through  want 
of  knowledge  of  his  character,  is  more  feeble,  your  censure  may 
have  undue  weight,  and,  therefore,  I  beg  you  to  admit  to  your 
columns  at  least  one  protest  against  its  justice. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Walter  S.  Kinch. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  deep  regret  your  remarks  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  to  the 
living  of  St.  John's,  Miles  Platting.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes 
iu  the  opinion  that  the  Bishop  has  made  a  noble  stand,  and  I 
think  he  deserves  the  support  of  all  loyal  Churchmen. 

I,  in  common  with  my  Evangelical  brethren,  deplore  the 
action  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Mackonochie  case,  and 
consider  it  fatal  to  the  introduction  of  true  peace  into  our 
divided  Church.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Episcopal  Bench, 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  had  ceased  to  resist 
the  reintroduction  of  sacerdotal  errors,  both  in  teaching  and 
practice,  into  the  Church, — nay,  had  resolved  to  throw  their 
shield  over  such  errors,  though  they  are  opposed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  Church,  as  established  by  law.  The  Evangelical  body  is 
still  a  power  and  an  influence  in  the  Church,  though,  to  read 
some  of  the  secular  papers,  one  might  think  it  was  dead  past 
revival ;  and  many  outside  the  Church  Association  are  sorely 
grieved  and  troubled  by  the  late  official  connivance  with  the 
sacerdotal  conspiracy. 

I  trust  a  general  expression  of  sympathy  may  before  long  be 
conveyed  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  from  those  who  admire 
the  firmness  aud  dignified  moderation  he  has  shown  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  undoubted  difficulty. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Charles  D.  Bell,  D.D. 

The  Rectory,  Cheltenham,  January  3rd. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Is  there  not  a  fair  defence  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
upon  the  charge  of  truce-breaking  which  you  bring  against  him  ? 
There  are  two  benefices  now  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  to 
avoidance  by  deprivation.  In  the  one  case,  the  patronage  rests 
with  a  High  Churchman ;  in  the  other,  with  a  body  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Trustees.  The  way  of  peace  would,  apparently,  be  that 
no  nomination  should  be  made  in  either  case  ;  and  the  period  of 
lapse,  first  to  the  Bishop  and  then  to  the  Metropolitan,  would 
afford  ample  time  for  the  issue  of  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Commission. 

But  if  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  had  held  himself  bound  to 
institute  to  Miles  Platting,  the  Evangelical  Trustees  of  Bordesley 
might  reasonably  have  claimed  a  right  to  put  a  similar  pressure 
on  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  As  it  is,  the  way  is  left  open  to 
these  Trustees  to  abstain  from  nominating;  and  Sir  Percival 
Hey  wood  has  intimated  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  at  Miles  Platting  may  meanwhile  be  conducted  as  the 
Bordesley  services  are  now,  sentences  of  deprivation  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  London  analogy  is  incomplete,  as  Mr.  Mackono¬ 
chie  has  not  been  deprived, — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  S.  L. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Not  wishing  other  than  the  right  shoulders  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  holding  an  opinion  with  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  disagrees,  I  write  to  say  that  the  view  that  a  Bishop 
“  goes  beyond  the  law  in  refusing  to  institute  a  man  who  will 
not  undertake  to  keep  within  it,”  has  been  expressed  by  this 
journal,  and  by  no  other  legal  newspaper.  Mr.  Hughes  may 
possibly  think  the  difference  between  this  journal  and  that  to 
which  you,  Sir,  erroneously  attributed  the  opinion  on  December 
23rd  last,  a  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee ; 
but  even  the  humblest  individual  is  entitled  to  his  own  identity. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  The  Editor. 

“ Law  Journal”  Office,  December  30th,  1882. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  AND  THE  FINANCE  OF  1881-2. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  do  not  often  see  the  Spectator  when  out  of  town,  but 
the  number  for  December  23rd  I  got  because  I  wanted  to  read 
a  friend’s  article  on  Landor.  After  that,  I  lighted  on  your 
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praise  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  financial  ability,  &c.  This,  as 
general  praise,  is  doubtless  deserved ;  but  surely  bis  statement 
on  the  present  occasion  is  not  a  perfectly  fair  statement.  You 
may  have  a  right  to  deduct  from  the  expenses  of  1882  the  cost 
of  the  Afghan  war,  but  not  also  that  of  the  Egyptian  war ; 
lutrinn  liorum  mavis,  accipe,  as  the  Latin  grammar  remarks. 
Subtract,  if  you  please,  the  Beaconsfield  expenditure;  but 
then,  you  must  add  your  own  in  its  place,  unless,  indeed,  by 
some  formula  of  Midlothian  logic,  Sir  John  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  as  all  Tory  wars  are  wicked  and  foolish,  the  Tory 
Ministers  have  to  answer,  in  their  guilt,  for  what  such 
wars  cost ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  Liberal  hostilities  are 
wise  and  virtuous,  and,  therefore,  the  great  heart  of  the  nation 
refuses  to  consider  Liberal  Ministers  responsible  for  their 
blood-money,  but  nobly  looks  upon  it  as  its  own  debt.  If  that  is 
the  argument,  it  admits  of  no  answer;  only,  of  course,  you 
•do  not  expect  it  to  be  accepted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Fossil  Tory. 

[Sir  John  Lubbock  was  not  dealing  with  the  present  financial 
year,  but  with  that  ending  March  31st,  1882,  and  with  that  he 
dealt  completely.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  War 
■ought  to  be  counted,  and  will  be  counted  in  the  finance  of  the 
present  year. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRIBUNALS  IN  EGYPT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”'! 

•Sir, — In  your  note  upon  Egyptian  affairs,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Spectator,  you  allude  to  the  difficulty,  in  regard  to  law  re¬ 
form,  caused  by  the  existing  Capitulations.  It  is  very  true  that 
’these  same  capitulations  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improved 
•criminal  jurisdiction  under  purely  native  authority.  But  your 
remarks  seem  to  imply  that  they  also  bar  the  progress  of  reform 
in  civil  cases.  Now,  it  is  just  this  civil  side  of  the  Egyptian 
'Courts  in  which  a  great  step  has  already  been  made.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Tribunals  were  established  by  the  Khedive  Ismail  to 
bear  “  mixed  cases,” — that  is  to  say,  cases  between  either  natives 
•and  foreigners  or  foreigners  of  different  nationality.  The  Tri¬ 
bunals  have  worked  well,  on  the  whole,  and  have,  I  believe,  been 
found  very  useful  by  the  European  colony  in  Egypt.  There 
■are  foreign  Judges  of  character  and  position  in  the  service 
•of  the  Khedive,  and  they  form  a  majority  in  each  of  the 
International  Tribunals.  These  Judges  are  appointed  on 
"the  recommendation  of  their  respective  Governments,  and 
their  presence  gives  so  complete  a  guarantee  of  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  Courts  in  which  they  preside,  that  the  various 
Christian  nations  have  been  content  to  waive  their  Consular 
privileges  to  the  extent  of  this  “  mixed  ”  jurisdiction.  Could 
mot  the  treaty  be  revised,  so  as  to  include  civil  cases  between 
foreigners  of  the  same  nationality,  and  also  criminal  proceedings 
wherein  foreigners  might  happen  to  he  concerned  ?  The  foreign 
■element,  so  powerful  in  Egyptian  affairs,  would  then  be  duly 
protected,  and  would  have  no  reason  to  interfere  with  such 
reforms  of  the  purely  Native  Courts  as  Lord  Dufferin  may 
persuade  the  Khedive  to  adopt.— I  am,  &c.. 

Temple,  E.G.,  January  Is/.  J.  Hilary  Skinner. 


HARINGTON  ANTIQUITIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  the  antiquities  of  my  family  seem  to  possess  a  greater 
interest  for  your  readers  than  I  should  have  supposed  would 
attach  to  so  unimportant  a  subject,  may  I  be  permitted,  as  its 
present  head,  to  correct  an  error  into  which  your  correspon¬ 
dent  “Exul”  has  fallen,  with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the 
Gospatrics  and  Ormes  ? 

iRobert  de  Haverington,  son  of  Michael,  did  not  marry  Joan, 
■grand-daughter  of  Robert  de  Yipont,  first  Lord  Westmoreland, 
but  Agnes,  sister  and  heir  of  William  de  Cancefield,  who  brought 
liim  large  possessions  at  Aldingham.  From  this  alliance  were 
•descended  the  three  families  of  Harington  (Barons)  of  Alding¬ 
ham,  Harington  of  Exton  and  Ridlington,  and  Harington  of 
Hornby  Castle,  the  two  first  of  which  I  now  represent  in  the 
male  line. 

The  history  of  the  transactions  of  the  families  of  Gospatric 
Orme  and  Harington  with  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultram  is  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  cartulary  of  that  Abbey,  preserved  amongst 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  Nos.  3,911  and  3,891.  From  these  it  appears 
that  Gospatric,  son  of  Orme,  of  Flemingby,  granted  Flemingby, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultram,  that 
this  grant  was  reiterated  by  his  son  Thomas,  with  the  consent 


of  his  brother  Alan,  and  subsequently  confirr 

Haverington,  of  Flemingby.  The  validity  of  ti 

firmation  was  disputed  by  Robert,  sou  of  Mic  <!? 

and  the  issue,  whether  Adam,  who  is  describes, , 

ings  as  “  antecessor  ipsius  Roberti,”  had  granted  or  not,  was 

tried  by  a  jury,  who  found  against  the  demandant,  my  ancestor, 

who  then,  and  not  before,  quitted  claim  to  the  Abbot. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Adam 
and  Robert  Harington  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain, 
nor  how  Flemingby,  which  is  stated  in  my  pedigrees  to  have 
been  held  by  Osulphus,  my  most  distant  traceable  ancestor  in 
the  direct  male  line,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  originally  came 
into  the  Harington  family.  If  “  Exul  ”  will  give  me  his  name 
and  address,  and  assist  me  in  throwing  any  light  on  this 
obscure,  but  to  me  interesting,  question,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  him. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  permit  me  to  expi'ess  my  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  seeing  the  cudgels  taken  up  for  Mrs.  Halliday.  In 
the  main  contention  which  she  made,  that  the  Harington 
and  Courtenay  pedigrees  were  incorrect,  with  respect  to  the 
alliance  of  William,  Lord  Harington,  of  Aldingham,  with 
Katherine  Courtenay,  she  was  conclusively  shown  to  be  right' 
by  the  documents  which  she  cited  ;  and  I  should  fancy  that 
most  of  your  readers  will  agree  with  “  Exul  ”  in  thinking  that 
the  article  finding  fault  with  her  general  history  was  hyper~ 
critical. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Richard  Harington. 

Whitbourne  Court,  Worcester,  December  31s/. 


THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  LORD  LYTTON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  “  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord 
Lytton,”  you  ask,  with  reference  to  myself,  “  Why  did  he  not 
remind  us — though  it  be  not  always  true — that  ‘  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  use  you  can  put  a  man  to  is  to  hang  him  ?’  ”  Will  you  let 
me  answer  at  once,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Earl  of  Clar¬ 
endon  was  the  one  who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
descanting,  “  in  his  younger  dayes,”  upon  “  The  Disparity 
between  Buckingham  and  Essex,”  first  employed  the  phrase 
that  “  hanging  was  the  worst  use  man  could  be  put  to.”  See 
“  Reliquiae  Wottonianse,”  p.  201,  a  rare  collection,  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  title-page,  “by  the  curious  pencil  of  the  ever  memor¬ 
able  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Kt.,late  Provost  of  Eaton  College,”  and 
originally  published  in  1651  by  Izaac  Walton. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.. 
Athenaeum  Club,  January  Is/.  Charles  Kent. 


MRS.  OLTPHANT  AND  BISHOP  WILBERFORCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  *'  The  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — So  many  people  have  been  alarmed  and  dismayed  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  indiscreet  publication,  that  you  will,  perhaps, 
permit  me  to  ask  whether  one  should  not  employ  the  same  rule 
in  respect  to  written  and  posthumous  gossip,  which  we  freely 
and  constantly  exercise  in  respect  to  oral  ?  When  I  am  told 
that  my  friend  has,  behind  my  back,  said  something  disagree¬ 
able  of  me,  I  pause  (probably  after  the  first  sting  of  irritation), 
to  ask  myself  whether  the  report  of  what  he  has  said  is  at  all 
characteristic,  or  like  what  he  would  probably  say.  When  both 
the  friend  and  the  report  are  dead,  is  this  rule  inapplicable  ?  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  be  so.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  passage  in  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  “  Diary,”  in  which  he  jots 
down  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  the  subject  of  my 
“  Life  of  Irving,”  to  the  effect  that  I  “  did  not  understand  him 
at  all,”  with  further  remarks  on  the  loveableness  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  (as  if  I  had  misrepresented  that),  and  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  “  narrow  and  jealous,  and  greatly  the  cause  of  submitting 
him  [Irving]  to  his  foes.” 

Now,  I  take  leave  to  say,  as  I  should  have  done  had  this  been 
reported  to  me  by  word  of  mouth,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Mrs. 
Carlyle  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Carlyles  are  at 
present,  I  think  most  unjustly,  the  sport  of  every  scribbler,  and 
any  kind  of  mud  will  stick  that  is  thrown  at  their  desecrated 
house.  But  I,  for  one,  believe  in  what  I  know  of  my  honoured 
friends,  rather  than  in  what  an  analysing  biographer  may  de¬ 
duce,  or  an  irresponsible  diarist  jot  down  through  the  fumes  of 
careless  talk.  My  conception  of  Irving’s  character  was  drawn 
in  some  respects  from  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself,  so 
much  so  as  to  offend  and  annoy  friends  on  the  other  side ;  and 
I  kept  back  the  letter  she  wrote  to  me  on  the  publication 
of  the  book,  from  the  number  of  her  letters  which  I  sent 
to  Mr.  Froude,  on  account  of  the  too  exuberant  praise  and 
report  of  her  husband’s  approbation  which  was  conveyed  in  it. 
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will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  is  no  reason 
cforce’s  report  should  not  he  true.  I  utterly 
decline,  vi  receive  it,  were  it  vouched  for  by  a  dozen 

WilbevfeK-.  ^  ' 

This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  Bishop  has  put  into 
the  mouths  of  well-known  persons  utterances  so  uncharacter¬ 
istic  and  unlike  the  supposed  speakers,  that  those  who  know 
them  stand  aghast  at  the  loose-lipped  babble  of  a  man 
whom  they  had  considered  the  impersonation  of  reserve 
and  discretion.  In  such  a  case,  must  we  depart  from  all  the 
usual  rules  of  evidence  in  such  matters,  because  the  reporter  is 
dead? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant. 


PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  ON  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
INOCULATION  OF  MADNESS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  strongly-worded  paragraph  re¬ 
specting  Pasteur’s  experiments  on  rabies,  I  would  venture  to 
remark  that  your  inability  to  detect,  in  the  results  to  which  you 
refer,  the  first  glimmering  of  the  flame  which  may  illumiuate 
the  cause  of  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  awful  of  human  dis¬ 
eases,  is,  to  use  your  own  words,  “  to  us  ”  men  of  science 
■“extremely  surprising.” 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  objection  taken  by  the  Spectator  to 
these  noble  endeavours  to  search  out  the  cause,  and,  therefore, 
possibly  to  dispel  the  horrors  of  this  disease,  “  is,”  again,  to  use 
your  own  powerful  words,  “  one  of  the  strangest  of  human  super¬ 
stitions,”  and  “  that  the  recklessness  displayed,”  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  paragraph  in  question,  “  in  relation  to  the  inevitable 
agony  inflicted  ”  (upon  the  human  race),  “  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
heartening  of  all  the  moral  symptoms  of  our  time.” — I  am. 
Sir,  &c., 

Manchester,  January  1st.  Henry  E.  Ro&coe. 

[We  have  always  favoured  experiments  in  the  inoculation  of 
ordinary  diseases  like  cattle-plague,  which  involve  only  common 
illness  at  most,  and  hold  out  hope  of  an  important  safeguard 
against  any  serious  epidemic.  The  inoculation  of  madness  is 
a  totally  different  thing,  involving  a  very  certain  and  cruel 
torture  for  a  result  which,  even  if  attained,  hardly  any  one 
would  use,  since  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  not  a  contingency 
probable  enough  to  justify  a  serious,  if  not  dangerous,  inocula¬ 
tion.  What  would  Professor  Roscoe  say  of  the  morality  of 
inducing  diseases  of  the  most  agonising  character  tentatively 
even  in  convicts  under  sentence  of  death?  Yet  what  more 
right  have  we  to  inflict  these  agonies  on  perfectly  innocent 
creatures  which  are  wholly  at  our  mercy  ? — Ed.  Spectator.'] 

SIR  NOiiL  PATON’S  “DESIGNS  FROM  SHELLEY 
AND  SHAKESPEARE.” 

•  [To  the  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  it  is  a  matter  that  somewhat  concerns  my  character 
for  good-taste,  and,  indeed,  for  common-sense,  will  you  kindly 
allow  me  to  state  in  your  columns,  what  has  already  been  stated 
in  another  London  weekly,  that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  republication  of  the  “Designs  from  Shelley  and  Shakespeare,” 
which  you  “  dispose  of  ”  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult.  with  an 
amount  of  forbearance  for  which  I  am  duly  grateful  ?  These 
designs  were  originally  published  in  London  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  have  been  dragged  from  their  long  obscurity  without 
any  knowledge  or  sanction  on  my  part,  and  much  to  my  annoy¬ 
ance  and  regret. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Noel  Paton. 

33  Georye  Square,  Edinburgh,  January  2nd. 


POETR  Y. 
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MIND-STUFF. 

SYSTEM  DES  TRANSCENDENTALEN  IDEA.LISMUS. 
“  And  coxcomb3  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  grin.’* 

You  said  that  life  was  Lyric, — 

Or  Epic,  was  it,  you  said  ? 

Your  words  are  so  wise  at  times,  friend, 

The  meaning  not  seldom  seems  fled. 

But  perhaps  ’twas  the  hearer  at  fault,  friend. 
And  not  the  words  that  you  used. 

For  I  notice  when  you  are  wisest 
My  mind  only  gets  more  confused. 

But  Life,  you  say,  is  Lyric, 

And  you  mean,  I  think,  or  I  guess — 

For  the  words  “  subjective  subsistence” 


Only  puzzle  me  more,  I  confess— 

You  mean,  I  say,  or  I  fancy. 

That  life  is  a  sort  of  sham, 

The  result  of  a  mental  delusion 
The  conceit  of  a  fancied  “  I  am.” 

For  I  know  you  said,  your  friend,  friend,. 

W as  not  the  identical  “  I,” 

But  only  a  kind  of  phantasmos, 

A  myth,  a  deception,  not  I  : 

A  picture,  in  fact,  projected, 

In  mathematical  phrase, 

From  the  plane  of  a  mental  perception 
On  the  plane  of  a  mental  haze. 

You  denied,  I  think  I  remember. 

The  existence  of  Matter  per  se, 

And  said  it  was  only  a  “  concept  ” — 

No  matter  most  certain  to  me — 

And  you  spoke,  I  know,  of  “  subjective,” 

Of  abstract,  of  concrete,  of  real ; 

And  the  scorn  you  put  in  your  tone,  friend,. 

Was  certainly  nothing  ideal. 

The  mind,  you  told  me,  was  only 
The  perpetual  flux  and  the  flow 
Of  certain  perceptions  we  connote — 

Another  word,  I  believe,  for  “  we  know  ” — 

That  the  “  self”  was  merely  a  fiction. 

The  result  of  “  connoting,”  in  fact ; 

But  nothing  that  really  existed. 

Save  only  in  phrase,  in  abstract. 

And  then,  I  remember,  you  quoted 

Some  words  that  you  said  were  by  Hume  ^ 

No  wiser  could  well  have  existence — 

His  words,  not  himself,  I  presume — 

But  I  felt,  as  I  heard  you  declaim  them, 

“  True  or  false,  I  know,  for  my  part, 

I’m  content  to  hold  as  sufficient, 

‘  I  think,  I  exist,’  with  Descartes.” 

For  I  gather,  I  think,  as  resulting, 

If  I  take  what  you  say  to  be  true, 

That  yourself,  friend,  are  only  delusion. 

And  I  but  a  function  of  you. 

But  still,  it  is  curious  and  strange,  friend,. 

After  what  you  say  is  so  plain. 

That  considering  how  close  our  relations, 

We  should  differ  so  much  in  the  main. 

For,  not  to  use  words  that  are  rude,  friend,. 

Or  to  wax  un needfully  hot, 

I  am  clear  that  whatever  J  am,  friend, 

Most  certainly  you  I  am  not: 

And  so,  farewell,  if  you  please,  friend, 

To  your  queer  metaphysical  stuff, 

For  though  Life  with  you  is  delusion, 

With  me  it  is  real  enough. 

“  Life  is  a  shadow,”  says  Scripture, 

But  certainly  not,  as  I’m  taught, 

A  shadow,  indeed,  of  nothing, 

Projected  on  nothing  from  naught. 

Charles  W.  Stubbs^ 

Granborough  Vicarage,  January  1st. 
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ROSSETTI  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

The  Royal  Academicians,  in  their  Academic  capacity,  can* 
hardly  have  had  a  very  merry  Christmas-time.  Scarcely  had 
the  last  revels  of  Boxing  Day  ended,  than  Baron  Huddleston 
and  his  jurymen  were  disposing  of  their  pretensions  to  con- 
noisseursliip  in  sculpture  and  drawing,  and  ere  the  New  Year 
has  fairly  “  settled  into  its  stride,”  the  Council  and  President 
have  drawn  down  upon  themselves  the  general  censure  of  the 
Press  and  the  public,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
crowded  into  one  small,  ill-lighted  room  the  chief  works  of  a 
great  painter’s  lifetime.  So  loud  and  so  consistent,  indeed,  has 
been  the  condemnation  passed  upon  their  conduct  in  this  latter 
matter  that,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  they 
have  been  shamed  into  making  some  tardy  and  grudging 
amends,  and,  when  we  were  at  the  exhibition  on  Wednesday, 
half  of  another  small  room  had  been  utilised  for  hanging  the 
Rossettis. 
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Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti  was  by  no  means  an  artist  with¬ 
out  faults.  To  the  calm  perfection  which  marks  the  works  of 
many  of  the  older  artists,  he  never  attained.  To  the  last,  there 
was  in  his  painting,  his  drawing,  and  his  manner  of  conceiving 
his  subject,  many  peculiarities, — we  might  almost  say  con¬ 
ventionalisms.  What  may  be  just  noted  briefly  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  these  conventionalisms  were  in  the  main  original 
ones,  and  though,  perhaps,  something  analogous  to  them  may  be 
found  in  early  Italian  Art,  they  were,  in  no  sense  of  the  word, 
imitations  of  the  practices  of  previous  painters.  The 
strange  physical  peculiarities  which  many  people  find  so  trying 
in  Kossetti’s  women,  are  due,  by  no  means,  to  any  defective 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  and  still  less,  as  we  hold, 
to  any  deliberate  affectation.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  find  in  his 
poetry,  as  it  was  to  see  in  his  house  and  its  furniture,  that  his 
mind  consistently  ran  in  a  strange  groove  of  medievalism  ;  and 
he  chose  the  types  of  womanhood,  and  accentuated  their  pecu¬ 
liarities,  which  he  found  would  best  serve  the  purpose  of  his 
art.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  about  his  paintings 
than  another,  so  certain  that  even  a  second  Belt  jury  would 
have  to  consider  it,  it  is  that  their  feeling  is  entirely  natural 
and  spontaneous.  If  ever  a  “  passive  master  lent  his  hand,”  that 
master  was  Eossetti ;  and  in  looking  at  his  work,  one  is  chiefly 
possessed  by  the  fact  of  its  mastery  over  the  man  who  executed 
it.  This  is  not  the  painting  of  an  Englishman  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  who  is  looking  to  mediaeval  Italy  and  trying  to 
paint  like  its  artists  ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  in  thought 
and  feeling  (as  half  by  birth)  is  an  Italian  to  the  core,  and 
who  has  so  saturated  himself  with  the  literature,  poetry,  and 
religion  of  his  countrymen  of  ancient  times,  that  his  real  life 
is  more  that  of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth,  than  London  in  the 
niueteenth,  century.  Had  we  space,  it  were  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  him  with  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  who  wears  his  “rue  with  a 
difference,”  and  try  to  show  the  discrepancies  and  similarities  of 
their  art ;  but  here  we  can  only  pause  to  point  out  the  great 
vital  distinction  between  them.  Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  a  painter 
of  the  present,  who  regrets  the  past ;  Mr.  Eossetti  was  a  painter 
of  the  past,  who  ignored  the  present.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean 
that  Mr.  Burne  Jones  takes  his  subjects  from  the  present,  that 
is  well  known  not  to  be  the  case ;  but  that  when  he  paints  his 
old-world  themes,  he  does  so  as  a  Modern,  with  a  half-sick  re¬ 
gret  that  they  are  past.  But  to  Eossetti,  they  are  not  only  alive, 
they  are  the  only  verities  living.  And  this  springs  from  the 
difference  of  what  is  sought  to  be  represented.  The  living 
artist  is  wedded  to  the  form  of  ancient  life,  as  evidenced  in  the 
dresses,  the  architecture,  the  quaintnesses  of  movement,  the 
peculiar,  half- allegorical  manner  of  representing  it,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  elder  Italian  painters,  and  with  all  these  things 
he  seeks  to  make  his  canvas  beautiful.  That  is  his  aim.  But 
Eossetti  does  not  think  about  his  ancient  life  at  all,  does  not 
Think  very  much  about  making  a  beautiful  picture.  What  he 
does  consider  is  how  to  tell  something  as  truly  as  possible.  That 
he  tells  it  in  terms  of  antiquity  is  owing  to  his  being, — Eossetti. 
But,  with  him,  truth  means  truth  of  emotion,  and  if  he  can  gain 
that,  he  will  surrender  to  it  all  else.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
painter  in  the  world  who  deliberately  works  in  the  same  picture 
on  two  totally  distinct  lines,  the  natural  and  the  conventional, 
and  succeeds  in  combining  them  without  offence.  The  conven¬ 
tionalities  which  he  introduces  are  so  dramatically  and  emotion¬ 
ally  natural,  that  the  mind  accepts  them  frankly,  and, 
recognising  their  aid  in  enforcing  the  meaning  of  the  picture, 
-would  not,  if  it  could,  have  any  more  consistent  treatment.  In 
a  matter  like  this,  a  painter’s  method  must  be  judged  by  its 
results ;  and  if  the  result  is  beautiful,  the  justification  is 
complete. 

One  other  point  must  be  mentioned,  before  we  speak  of  this 
more  fully.  We  have  not  yet  used  the  obnoxious  word  “pre- 
Baphaelite”  iu  this  article,  but  we  must  do  so  now,  if  only  to 
remind  our  readers  that  in  connection  with  that  celebrated  word 
and  the  brotherhood  it  denoted,  one  charge  has  been  frequently 
made,  and  maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  It  was  said  that, 
alike  in  the  painting  and  the  poetry  of  the  school  and  itsfollowers, 
there  was  an  unhealthy  exaltation  of  the  sensual  side  of  love. 
Without  stopping  to  discuss  that,  let  us  ask  if  this  can  bo  alleged 
as  against  Eossetti’s  pictures.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the 
.answer  is  most  certainly,  “  Ho.”  And  yet  a  very  slight  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  the  question  would  necessitate  a  different 
answer,  for  never  in  the  whole  course  of  Art  has  there  been  a 
large  collection  of  works  by  one  painter  in  which  the  subject  was 
so  completely  limited  to  various  phases  of  love.  It  will  be  found, 


however,  that  in  each  of  those  pictures  which, 
scene  (and  there  are  very  many)  it  is,  in  so  m 
possibility  to  think  of  the  painter  as  taking  a  ^ 
subject.  From  the  whole  Beatrice  series,  to  thi^ 
of  “  Found,”  which  represents  an  incident  of  our  own  day,  Mr. 
Eossetti’s  love  pictures  are  free  from  any  sensual  or  morbid 
suggestion,  unless  it  be,  as  perhaps  some  would  have  us  think, 
morbid  to  paint  this  matter  at  all.  We  should  be  disposed  to 
say  that  as  a  painter  of  love  and  lovers,  this  art  of  which  we 
are  speaking  has  never  been  exceeded,  perhaps  never  even 
approached.  We  know  no  corresponding  paintings  at  once  so 
free  from  exaggeration  and  defect  of  the  sexual  passion,  they 
are  neither  ascetic  nor  sensual,  but  preserve  the  perfect  and 
healthy  balance  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  To  this  must  le 
added  the  remark  that  the  larger  single  figures,  in  which  no  story 
is  told,  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  free  from  the  charge  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Their  luxuriance  of  beauty,  their  full  lips,  their  masses 
of  hair,  their  brilliancy  of  colouring,  are  more  akin  to  the 
women  of  Eubens  than  those  of  Eaphael  ;  and  the  main 
impression  that  they  convey  is  one  of  perfect  and  somewhat 
sensuous  loveliness.  But  even  in  these  there  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  to  be  found  a  meaning  which  is  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  above  expression ;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  embodi¬ 
ments  of  some  definite  poetic  conception.  In  truth,  in.  all 
Mr.  Eossetti’s  work,  his  aim  is  to  embody  some  poetic  idea,  to 
express  in  terms  of  colour  and  form  certain  thoughts  and 
emotions.  We  do  not  say  that  his  view  of  the  province  of  Art 
was  absolutely  the  highest,  we  do  say  that  it  was  warped  by 
shortcomings  which  were  the  inevitable  results  of  the  painter’s 
life,  nationality,  and  mode  of  thought ;  but  when  all  allowance 
is  made  for  the  possible  faultiness  of  his  conception,  and  the 
admitted  drawbacks  in  the  manner  in  which  that  conception  was 
wrought  out,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  work  as  it  stands  ? 
Simply  that  it  forms  the  most  lovely  series  of  pictures  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  Art,  and  to  find  a 
parallel  with  which,  we  must  go  back  to  Italy  and  her 
greatest  masters.  There  is  not  a  single  living  colourist 
in  Europe  (we  will  give  our  readers  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  in),  whose  pictures  would  not  look  cold  and  clay¬ 
like,  if  placed  in  this  gallery ;  there  is  not  a  single  colourist 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  beside  whose  paintings  some  of  these 
might  not  hang,  and  hold  their  own.  We  are  not  speaking 
hastily  or  in  exaggeration  in  saying  this;  it  is  a  literal  fact  that 
there  is  no  lovelier  colour  in  existence  than  that  of  which  there 
are  many  specimens  here.  And  here,  before  we  close  the  article 
which  touches  the  general  view  of  Eossetti’s  Art,  we  must  just 
note  two  of  its  other  great  merits,  first  amongst  which  is  its 
power.  There  is  not  a  feeble  bit  of  work  in  the  exhibition. 
Strange  it  is  often,  bizarre  sometimes,  but  weak  never.  And 
again,  its  grace  is  very  remarkable.  The  manner  in  which  the 
position  of  the  hands  and  arms  and  the  poise  of  the  head  carry 
out  the  main  idea  has  all  the  unstudied  beauty  of  free,  natural 
movement,  as  opposed  to  the  manufactured  grace  of  the  schools. 
And,  for  a  minor  detail,  the  treatment  of  drapery  has  uever  in 
modern  times  been  more  successfully  grappled  with.  From  the 
slightest  chalk  sketches,  to  the  most  highly- finished  oil  pictures, 
the  drapery  is  splendidly  disposed  and  painted,  with  no  small 
unmeaning  folds,  and  still  less  with  great,  unbroken  masses, 
such  as  used  to  mark  what  was  called  the  “  grand  style.”  As  a 
last  word,  it  is  consolatory  to  find  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
visitors  to  Burlington  House  pass  through  the  four  large  first 
galleries  unheedingly,  and  collect  iu  crowds  in  the  little  room 
where  the  Eossettis  hang,  crowded,  but  triumphant. 
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LIVING  ENGLISH  POETS* 

The  editors  of  this  volume  of  selections  from  living  English 
poets  lay  great  stress  on  the  principle  they  have  adopted  of 
presenting,  “  in  chronological  order,  examples  of  the  highest 
attainmeut,  and  none  but  the  highest,  of  the  principal  poets 
of  our  own  age.”  We  cannot  say  that  with  regard  to  the  chief 
poets  of  the  day,  we  think  that  they  have  succeeded.  In  the 
case  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Browning  they  have  succeeded 
tolerably,  but  in  the  case  of  Tennyson  and  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  doubtless  count  for  more  than  any  remaining  living 
poets,  the  editors  seem  to  us  to  have  carefully  omitted  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  very  highest  work  which  these  poets  have  achieved, 

*  Living  English  Poets,  London:  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  1882. 
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i  included  not  a  few  pieces  of  very  inferior 
r  hen,  again,  as  to  the  chronological  order,  they 

should,,  ...-os  .have  had,  and  have  told  us  that  they  had,  the 
authority  di  tue  poet  himself  for  their  arrangement.  If  they 
have  that  authority,  the  public  would  have  been  glad  to 
tnow  it,  and  it  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  their 
book.  If  they  have  not  that  authority,  we  should  be  very 
slow  to  believe  that  they  can  support  their  own  rather  remark¬ 
able  arrangement.  Is  it,  for  example,  really  true  that  “  Tithonus,” 
which  was  first  published  with  “Enoch  Arden”  in  1864,  was 
written  before  the  “Princess,”  which  was  first  published  in 
1847  p  The  editors  have  placed  “  Tithonus  ”  before  the  passage 
they  extract  from  the  “  Princess,”  and  must  have,  we  suppose, 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  authority  for  so  doing.  But  if  so,  we  wish  they 
had  told  us  so.  We  had  always  imagined  that  “  Tithonus  ’’ 
had  upon  it  the  marks  of  the  maturest  and  severest  taste  of  the 
great  poet  who  wrote  it,  while  the  “  Princess,”  as  a  whole, 
is  certainly  the  poem  of  a  comparatively  fanciful  period.  Still 
more  extraordinary  are  the  revelations  concerning  the  dates  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poems.  The  piece  placed  last  in  the  selection, 
“  A  Modern  Sappho,”  appeared  in  the  very  first  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
publications, — The  Strayed  Reveller  and  other  Poems,  by 
“  A.”  (1849),  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  included  it,  in  the  latest 
edition  of  his  works,  amongst  what  he  calls  his  “  early  poems 
while  “  The  Scholar  Gipsy,”  which  follows  it  in  this  selection, 
is  not  included  amongst  his  early  poems.  Is  it  possible 
that  “  A  Modern  Sappho  ”  was  really  written  later  than 
“  The  Scholar  Gipsy,”  which  has  all  the  marks  in  it  of 
a  very  much  maturer  genius,  and  which  certainly  was  not 
first  published  till  several  years  later  ?  Even  if  it  be  true 
that  “  A  Modern  Sappho  ”  was  the  last  written  of  all  the 
pieces  selected  by  the  present  editors  from  Mr.  Arnold’s  poems,— 
which  we  cannot  but  gravely  doubt,  till  we  are  assured,  on  Mr. 
Arnold’s  own  authority,  that  it  is  so, — we  can  only  say  that  the 
selection  from  Mr.  Arnold  stands  thereby  self-condemned.  A 
poet  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  standing  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  poems 
the  latest  of  which  is  described  by  himself  as  an  early  poem.  Speak¬ 
ing  without,  of  course,  any  authority  from  Mr.  Arnold  himself, 
we  should  have  said  that  the  arrangement  here  given  as  one  in 
“  chronological  order  ”  is  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  case  almost  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  The  poems  given  are  these  : — 1,  “  To  Marguerite 
2,  “The  Scholar  Gipsy 3,  “The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara;”  4, 
“Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Gardens;”  5,  “The  World’s 
Triumphs  ;”  6,  “  A  Modern  Sappho.”  We  should  have  arranged 
them,  judging  partly  by  internal  evidence,  but  more  by  order  of 
publication,  thus: — 1,  “  A  Modern  Sappho”  (classed  by  Mr. 
Arnold  as  an  “early”  poem);  2,  “  The  World’s  Triumphs” 
(also  classed  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  an  “  early  ”  poem) ;  3,  “  The  Sick 
King  in  Bokhara  ;”  4,  “  Lines  Written  in  Ivensingtou  Gardens  ;” 
5,  “To  Marguerite;”  6,  “The  Scholar  Gipsy.”  If,  how¬ 
ever,  “  A  Modern  Sappho  ”  be  actually  the  latest  written  of 
these  poems,  which  we  certainly  find  it  hard  to  believe,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  editors  of  this  book  have  deliber¬ 
ately  excluded  every  specimen  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  mature 
genius.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  have  classed  “The 
Scholar  Gipsy  ”  as  one  of  his  maturer  poems,  though  by  no 
means  the  maturest  of  them  all.  But  of  those  selected,  “  The 
Scholar  Gipsy  ”  is  the  only  one  which  seems  to  us  to  represent 
“  the  highest  attainment  ”  of  any  portion  of  this  poet’s  career. 

To  pass  now  to  the  still  more  important  point  of  the  substantive 
adequacy  of  the  selection  itself.  From  Tennyson  these  editors  have 
selected  fourteen  pieces,  of  which,  in  our  estimation,  only  four, 
at  the  very  most,  “Love  and  Duty,”  “Tithonus,”  “The  Northern 
Farmer  (Old  Style),”  and  “  Rizpah,”  can  be  said  to  represent 
“  examples  of  the  highest  attainment,  and  none  but  the  highest,” 
of  this  great  poet.  The  other  ten  appear  to  us  examples  of  very 
decidedly  inferior  attainment;  and  one  piece  at  least,  “The 
Sailor  Boy,”  of  which  only  the  last  verse  is  good,  hardly  deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  Mr.  Tennyson’s  at  all.  Tennyson  appears 
to  us  to  touch  his  highest  point  in  three  very  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  first,  and,  perhaps,  highest  of  all,  in  lyrics  of  passionate 
regret,  of  which  the  editors  give  us  simply  no  example;  next, 
in  poems  of  semi-dramatic,  self-delineating  monologue,  in 
which  either  moods  or  characters  are  carefully  painted,  and 
of  these  we  have  here  three  noble  specimens,  “Tithonus,” 
“  The  Northern  Farmer  (Old  Style),”  and  “  Rizpah,”  though 
not  the  noblest  of  all,  “  Morte  d’ Arthur  ”  and  “  Ulysses ;”  and 
lastly,  Tennyson  surpasses  almost  all  other  poets  in  that 
swift,  rich  pageantry  of  the  imagination  which  strikes  off  a 
landscape  or  a  grand  historic  figure  in  some  four  terse  and  unfor¬ 


gettable  lines,  of  which  style,  perhaps,  the  best  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  the  “Palace  of  Art,”  and  “The  Dream  of  Fair  Women.” 
Of  this  last  style,  again,  the  editors  here  give  us  no  single  speci¬ 
men.  Now,  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  selection  which,  professing 
to  give  us  “  the  highest  attainment,  and  none  but  the  highest,” 
of  Tennyson,  omits  not  only  “  Break,  break,  break,”  perhaps 
the  noblest  lyric  of  its  kind  in  the  language,  and  “Tears, 
idle  tears,”  but  gives  us  absolutely  no  hint  whatever  of 
Tennyson’s  unequalled  power  in  this  direction  ?  No  poet  who 
ever  lived  catches  the  unutterable  sadness  of  unavailing 
regret,  with  so  exquisite  a  delicacy  as  Tennyson.  Even 
in  quoting  from  “  In  Memoriam,”  the  editors,  with  per¬ 
verse  ingenuity,  have  managed  to  select  a  passage,  beautiful 
indeed,  but  fanciful,  and  certainly  not  specially  marked 
by, — nay,  we  might  even  say,  specially  deficient  in, — the 
dominating  sentiment  of  the  whole  poem.  To  our  minds,,  a 
selection  from  Tennyson  omitting  all  the  lyrics  of  passionate 
regret,  omits  all  evidence  of  the  highest  reach  of  the  poet’s  genius. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  editors  appreciate  the  self-delineative 
poems  more  justly,  but  even  here  to  omit  not  only  “Ulysses,  * 
— that  grandest  of  all  its  class, — but  CEnone  and  the  splendid 
vision  of  Arthur’s  last  struggle  with  Sir  Bedivere, — and  even  we 
might  say,  to  omit  a  poem  toned  in  a  very  different  key,  “  Will 
Waterproof’s  Lyrical  Monologue,”  while  inserting  such  very 
second-rate  productions  as  “  The  Sisters,”  the  passage  taken  from 
“The  Princess,”  “The  Daisy,”  “  Will,”  and  worst  of  all  “The 
Sailor  Boy,”  seems  to  us  very  indifferent  editing.  We  regret,, 
too,  the  complete  omission  of  the  third  class  of  poems  in  which 
Tennyson  attains  so  unique  an  excellence.  There  are  passages, 
and  brief  passages,  in  “  The  Palace  of  Art  ”  and  “  The  Dream  of 
Fair  Women  ”  which  contain  richer  and  more  vivid  pictures  on  a 
smaller  canvas  than  any  other  poet  of  our  century  could  paint. 
But  it  is  the  omission  of  the  more  exquisite  lyrics  of  regret 
which  seems  to  us  the  most  marvellous  blunder  of  all. 

In  dealing  with  Matthew  Arnold,  the  editors  have  been  even 
less  successful.  Two  very  fine  poems,  “  The  Scholar  Gipsy  ,r 
and  “  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,”  they  have  given,  nor  should 
we  have  objected  to  “  A  Modern  Sappho,”  as  a  specimen  of  the 
poet’s  “  early  ”  style.  But  to  give  us  no  example  what¬ 
ever  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  himself  called  the  “  criticism 
of  life,” — neither  “The  Memorial  Yerses”  on  Goethe,  Byron,, 
and  Woi'dsworth,  nor  the  sonnet  on  “  Sophocles,”  nor  the 
lines  on  “  Heine,”  nor  the  stanzas  suggested  by  “  Rugby 
Chapel,”  nor  those  on  “The  Grande  Chai-treuse,”  nor  either 
of  the  poems  on  “  The  Author  of  ‘  Obermann,’  ”  nor  “  The 
Youth  of  Nature,”  nor  “  The  Southern  Night,” — this  is 
to  give  us  Mr.  Arnold  without  his  most  characteristic  element, 
to  leave  the  part  of  Hamlet  out  of  the  play  of  Hamlet.  No¬ 
lover  of  Arnold  will  admit  that  this  selection  gives  us  any 
adequate  conception  of  his  mature  poetry  at  all.  Indeed,  to 
our  minds,  the  omission  of  “The  Memorial  Yerses,”  and  the 
two  noble  poems  addressed  to  “  The  Author  of  ‘  Obermann,’  ” 
is  the  omission  of  the  most  essential  and  the  most  striking  of 
all  the  specimens  of  Arnold’s  genius. 

Nor  can  we  say  that  we  are  satisfied  even  with  the  selections 
from  the  minor  poets.  There  are  many  things  among  Mr- 
Buchanan’s  poems — which  deserved,  we  think,  more  than 
one  extract — far  more  characteristic  than  the  description  of 
Drowsie  Town.  “  The  London  Lyrics”  are  quite  unrepi-esented 
here,  though  they  contain  the  finest  things  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
wi'itten.  Lord  Houghton  is  represented  only  by  the  mawkish, 
sentimental  song,  “  I  wandered  by  the  brook-side,”  though 
there  are  a  dozen  poems  of  his  at  least,  far  better  marked  with 
the  imprint  of  his  shrewd  and  worldly  genius,  and  one,  the- 
poem  on  the  Spanish  Friar  who  showed  Wilkie  a  famous  “Last 
Supper,”  which  is  marked  by  a  much  higher  tone  of  feeling. 
Mi-.  Lewis  Morris  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  pieces 
here  given.  There  is  not  amongst  them  a  single  one  of  the  fine- 
pictures  in  “  The  Epic  of  Hades.”  Again,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  is 
still  more  inadequately  i-epi‘esented  by  the  two  pieces  given,  neither- 
of  which  even  approaches  his  best  work.  Mr.  Woolner,  too,  seems 
to  us  passed  over  carelessly  with  a  single  quite  insufficient  extract. 
The  most  perfectly  repi-esented  of  the  minor  poets,  at  least,  among, 
those  best  known  to  the  present  writer,  are,  perhaps,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  from  whom  we  have  thi-ee  exquisite  little  cameos  ;  Mr. 
Gosse,  of  whom  good  specimens  are  given;  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,of 
whose  poetry  the  two  pieces  taken  are  admirable  illustrations  ; 
and  Mr.  Courthope,  with  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  go  wrong. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  we  entirely  deny  that  this  selection 
presents  at  all  an  adequate  idea  of  either  the  great  poets  or  the; 
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small  poets  of  our  time.  We  are  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  -who 
the  editors  may  be,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  their  taste  does 
not  represent  the  best  poetic  criticism  of  the  present  day.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  need  hardly  say  that  a  great  deal  of  very  true  poetry 
is  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  poorly  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  re¬ 
presents  the  poetic  faculty  of  our  countrymen. 


THE  FRIENDSHIPS  OF  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD .* 
About  thirteen  years  ago,  Mr.  L’Estrange  published  in  three 
volumes  a  Life  of  Miss  Mitford,  “  related  in  a  selection  of 
letters  to  her  friends.”  The  boob,  as  we  said  at  the  time, 
abounds  with  delightful  gossip  and  with  personal  reminiscences. 
True  woman  as  she  was,  Mary  Russell  Mitford  had  the  power 
of  winning  love  not  merely  from  friends  admitted  to  close  fellow¬ 
ship,  but  from  men  and  women  who  knew  her  only  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  Her  pretty  country  cottage,  with  its  lovely  garden, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  known  all  over  England,  and  from  all 
parts  presents  of  flowers  and  of  books  were  sent  to  Swallow- 
field.  She  read  voraciously,  and  her  passion  for  books  and 
flowers  gave  light  and  warmth  to  a  life  the  anxieties  of  which 
would  have  crushed  a  less  buoyant  spirit.  Miss  Mitford,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cursed  with  a  hand¬ 
some,  good-for-nothing  father,  in  whose  virtues  she  believed 
implicitly.  He  was  her  idol,  and  neither  the  reckless  squander¬ 
ing  of  £70,000,  nor  the  bitter  fact  that  she  was  forced  to  work 
like  a  slave  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  lessened  the  glow  of 
her  devotion.  “  My  life,”  she  wrote,  “  is  only  valuable  as  being 
useful  to  him.  I  have  lived  for  him,  and  for  him  only and 
she  adds  that  she  had  lost  her  health  in  the  struggle.  Some  of 
Miss  Mitford’s  friends  seem  to  have  taken  her  word  for  it  that 
this  scapegrace  of  a  parent  deserved  all  the  affection  she 
lavished  upon  him.  “Tell  me  anything  of  yourself,”  writes 
Miss  Sedgwick,  “anything  of  your  noble  father.”  The 
daughter’s  self-sacrifice  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  also  not  a  little 
irritating.  One  does  not  like  a  sensible  woman  to  set  up  an  idol 
of  clay,  believing  all  the  while  that  it  is  made  of  pure  gold. 

Affectionate  and  warm-hearted  though  she  was,  Miss  Mitford 
does  not  spare  her  words  in  criticising  books  and  men.  She  had 
strong  prejudices  and  decided  opinions,  and  expresses  both  with 
the  utmost  frankness.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  she  cannot  read, 
Longfellow’s  prose  is  trash,  Leigh  Hunt’s  want  of  truth  pre¬ 
vents  his  being  a  poet,  but  “  he  might  have  been  near  to  Chaucer, 
if  he  had  only  been  true;”  Wordsworth  sat  next  to  her  one  year 
in  London  four  days  running,  “  to  the  great  endangerment,”  she 
writes,  “  of  my  admiration,  for  a  man  so  wrapt  up  in  the  double 
worship  of  his  own  poetry,  and  of  mere  rank  and  riches  in 
•others,  I  never  did  see.”  She  considers  Dickens,  Jerrold,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  “  all  so  vulgar,  in  their  different  ways.”  She  is 
indignant  with  “  a  lad  called  Vernon  Harcourt,”  for  writing 
“inflated  and  bombastic”  letters  to  the  Times,  abusing  her 
“  dear  Emperor,”  the  Third  Napoleon ;  sneers  at  Landseer  for 
being  “faithful  to  his  worship  of  lords,”  and  tells  a  saying 
of  the  late  Alexander  Smith,  the  impertinence  and  grace¬ 
lessness  of  which  seem  well-nigh  incredible.  Carlyle  is 
accused  of  writing  according  to  the  ill-humour  of  the 
moment,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  consistency  and 
truth ;  Macready  is  blamed  for  his  “  most  offensive  manner¬ 
ism  and  Thackeray  wins  no  praise  for  Esmond,  which  she  finds 
“  tiresomely  long.”  “  The  English  novels  of  these  days,”  she 
writes,  in  1853,  “  seem  to  me  the  more  detestable  the  one  than 
the  other.  Dickens  all  cant  (Liberal  cant,  the  worst  sort)  and 
caricature  ;  Thackeray  all  cynicism,  with  an  affectation  of 
fashionable  experience;  and  the  lady  writers,  the  Miss  Jews- 
burys,  the  Miss  Lynns,  and  tutte  quests,  emulous  of  the  passion 
and  doing  of  George  Sand,  without  her  grossness, butalsO  without 
her  genius  and  her  beauty.”  Miss  Mitford’s  heart  was  open  as 
day,  and  her  strong  feelings  often  overpowered  her  judgment. 
She  declares  that  justice  was  not  done  by  the  newspapers  to  an 
oratorio  called  “  Jerusalem,”  because  the  composer  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  well-born  and  highly  educated.  “Henry  Chorley,  who 
gives  the  tone  to  the  musical  critics,  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
me  so;”  and  she  adds, — “  Truly,  of  all  the  fine  things  Louis 
Napoleon  is  doing  for  France,  none,  to  my  mind,  is  so  valuable 
as  the  putting  down  of  journalism.  That  vile  engine,  the  Press, 
is  to  genius  of  modern  times  what  the  rack  was  of  old.  I  abhor 
it,  not  on  my  own  account,  for  to  me  it  is  civil  enough,  but  on 
the  score  of  my  betters.” 

*  The  Friendships  of  Mary  Russell  Mil  ford,  as  Recorded  in  Letters  from  her 
Literary  Correspondents.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’Estrange.  2  vols.  London  : 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Mitford’s  judgment 
formly  modest,  and  she  does  not  over-rate  her  o 
in  prefen-ing  her  dramas  to  her  tales.  The  succp 
very  great.  At  first,  indeed,  like  almost  all  cm  .  „ 
she  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  was  “  thrown  about 
like  a  cricket-ball  between  Kemble  and  Macready,”  but  ulti¬ 
mately  her  plays  drew  full  houses,  and  for  Eienzi  the  writer 
received  “  probably  the  largest  sum  given  to  any  tragic  author 
during  the  century.”  Of  this  drama,  eight  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  two  months.  One  of  Miss  Mitford’s  correspondents 
calls  her  a  “  great  poet,”  which  assuredly  she  was  not.  Her 
dramas  are  nearly  forgotten,  but  the  author  of  Our  Village  and 
of  Atherton  has  taken  a  place  in  our  literature  which  is  occupied 
by  few  other  writers.  There  is  art  in  her  stories,  but  no  artifice,  and 
the  kind  of  charm  we  find  in  cottage  gardens  and  woodland  flowers. 
She  pleases  every  one  whose  taste  has  not  been  depraved  by  sen¬ 
sational  fiction,  and  it  is  scarcely  fanciful  to  say  that  her  pages 
have  the  fragrance  of  clove  pinks,  of  lavender,  and  of  southern¬ 
wood.  The  success  of  these  books  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  any  author,  and  they  were  as  warmly 
welcomed  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  “I  must  tell 
you,”  writes  Mr.  Fields,  one  of  Miss  Mitford’s  best  friends  and 
pleasantest  correspondents,  “  with  what  delight  I  have  read 
Atherton,  and  how  everybody  is  charmed  with  it.  Whittier 
wrote  me  to-day  a  note  filled  with  expressions  of  his  gratitude 
to  you  for  writing  such  an  exquisite  story.  Every  page  is  a 
gem,  and  our  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  outvying  each 
other  in  their  words  of  praise.  I  know  of  no  book  that  has 
appeared  for  years  which  has  been  received  with  such  an  out¬ 
burst  of  applause.” 

“  You  would  soon  get  tired  of  authors,  if  you  saw  much  of 
them,”  writes  Miss  Mitford,  with  perhaps  a  slight  feeling  of 
feminine  spite  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  these  volumes,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  traits  in  them,  that  her  friends  loved  the  woman 
even  more  than  they  admired  the  author.  Several  of  Miss 
Mitford’s  own  letters  are  given,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  book 
consists  of  letters  addressed  to  her,  or  written  about  her.  The 
compilation  is  not  always  edited  satisfactorily.  We  complainedj 
when  noticing  the  Life,  that  allusions  were  often  made  which, 
for  lack  of  an  explanatory  note,  the  reader  would  not  under¬ 
stand.  A  similar  fault  occurs  in  these  volumes,  which  also  con¬ 
tain  matter  that  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  irrelevant.  We  have 
noticed,  too,  several  errors,  misprints,  and  misstatements,  one 
of  the  latter  being  that  a  certain  S.  J.  Pratt  preceded  Southey 
as  Poet  Laureate. 

These  errors  affect  the  literary  character  of  the  book,  but 
they  do  not  greatly  diminish  its  interest.  It  is  eminently 
readable  and  entertaining,  neither  is  it  without  suggestiveness. 
For  example,  one  feels  upon  reading  it,  how  few  years  suffice  to 
sweep  away  many  a  literary  reputation.  We  wonder  whether 
any  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  that  prolific  author,  R. 
A.  Davenport;  with  George  Darley,  who  wrote  volumes  of 
poetry,  and  also,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  mathematical  text¬ 
book  ;  with  Courtier,  who  wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Solitude ;  with 
Pratt,  the  supposed  Laureate,  and  author  of  the  Tears  of  Genius  ; 
with  Digby  Starkey,  whose  poems,  published  in  1847,  gave 
Miss  Edgeworth  “  exquisite  enjoyment ;”  or  even  with  Mrs.  Opie, 
who,  after  she  became  a  Quakeress,  was  not  permitted  to  invent 
a  story.  We  wonder,  too,  if  the  once  famous  Mrs.  Hofland 
has  even  seventy  readers,  for  her  seventy  works ;  and  whether 
a  poem  called  “Passion  Flowers,”  by  Mrs.  Julia  Howe,  which 
delighted  the  Quaker  poet  Whittier  in  1854,  retains  any  fresh¬ 
ness  of  poetic  beauty  still  ? 

After  all,  quotations  from  a  chatty  book  like  this  are  better 
than  speculations.  Here  is  a  characteristic  passage  from  a 
letter  written  at  Keswick  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  in  Miss  Mitford’s 
judgment,  “is  the  best  letter-writer  of  his  or  any  age 

“  1  am  recovering  trust  and  tranquillity,  though  I  had  been  wiser  to 
come  to  your  fair  English  pastures  and  flowering  meadows,  rather 
than  to  these  moorlands,  for  they  make  me  feel  too  painfully  the 
splendour,  not  to  be  in  any  wise  resembled  or  replaced,  of  those 
mighty  scenes,  which  I  can  reach  no  more, — at  least,  for  a  time.  I 
am  thinking,  however,  of  a  tour  among  our  English  abbeys, — a 
feature  which  our  country  possesses  of  peculiar  loveliness.  As  for 
our  mountains  or  lakes,  it  is  in  vain  they  are  defended  for  their  finish 
or  their  prettiness.  The  people  who  admire  them,  after  Switzerland, 
do  not  understand  Switzerland, — even  Wordsworth  does  not.  Our 
mountains  are  mere  bogs  and  lumps  of  spongey  moorland,  and  our 
lakes  are  little,  swampy  fishponds.  It  is  curious  I  can  take  more 
pleasure  in  the  chalk  Downs  of  Sussex,  which  pretend  to  nothing, 
than  in  these  would-be  hills;  and  I  believe  I  shall  have  more  pleasure 
in  your  pretty  Lowland  scenery  and  richly-painted  gardens,  than  in  all 
the  pseudo-sublime  of  the  barren  Highlands,  except  Killiekrankie. 
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-  beside  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  of  Claver’s 
j  prayed  for  more  such  spirits — we  need  them  now.” 

'  -  iccouut  still  more  characteristic,  of  a  conversa- 

S  ^  irlyle,  whom  Miss  Mitford  evidently  cannot 

tolerate,  and  Fields,  the  American  publisher,  in  her  judgment 
the  most  brilliant  of  talkers,  whose  conversation  “  is  for  your 
pleasure  and  his  own,  without  an  idea  of  display — 

“  ‘  So,  Sir,  you’re  an  American  ?’  quoth  the  self-sufficient  Scotch¬ 
man.  Mr.  Fields  assented. — ‘  Ah,  that’s  a  wretched  nation  of  your 
ain.  It’s  all  wrong.  It  always  has  been  wrong  from  the  vera 
beginning.  That  grete  mon  of  yours — George  ’  (did  any  one  under  the 
sun  ever  dream  of  calling  Washington  George  before),  ‘your  grete 
mon,  George,  was  a  monstrous  bore,  and  wants  taking  down  a  few 
hundred  pegs.’—1  Really,  Mr.  Carlyle,’  replied  my  friend,  1  you  are  the 
last  man  in  the  world  from  whom  I  should  have  expected  such  an 
observation.  Look  at  your  own  book  on  Cromwell!  What  was 
Washington,  but  Cromwell,  without  his  personal  ambition  and  with¬ 
out  his  fanaticism.’ — 'Eh,  Sir,’  responded  Carlyle,  ‘George  had 
neither  ambition,  nor  religion,  nor  any  good  quality  under  the  sun. — 

George  was  just  Oliver  with  all  the  juice  squeezed  out !’ . 

Another  thing  in  Carlyle  displeased  him  (Mr.  Fields)  far  more  ; 
every  one  knows  that  Emerson  makes  him  a  perfect  idol,  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  Carlyle  cared  for  any  one  in  the  world,  it  was  for 
Emerson.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  them,  they  are  not  only  like 
brothers,  bnt  like  twin-brothers.  Well,  remember  that  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  both  live  at  Concord,  and  you  will  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  speech.  ‘  Isna  there  a  place  called  Concord  near  ye  P 
What  like  is  it  ?’ — ‘  A  pretty  little  New  England  town,’  was  Mr. 
Fields’  answer,  ‘  of  no  political  importance,  but  lively  and  pleasant  as 
a  residence.’ — ‘  Pretty  !  lively  ! — ye  ken  I  had  fancied  it  a  dull,  dreary 
place,  wi’  a  drowsy  river  making  believe  to  creep  through  it ;  slow, 
and  muddy,  and  stagnant,  like  the  folk  that  inhabit  it.’  ” 

We  have  not  space  even  to  recount  the  number  of  notable 
personages  introduced  in  these  pages.  Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Mrs.  Hofland,  and  Mrs- 
S.  C.  Hall,  Eliot  Warburton,  Serjeant  Talfourd,Mrs.  Opie,  N.  P. 
Willis,  and  last  and  best  of  all,  Miss  Barrett,  who  will  be  better 
known  in  poetical  history  as  Mrs.  Browning,  all  take  a  share  in 
the  story  of  Miss  Mitford’s  life.  Barely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  Miss  Mitford’s  death,  and  now,  with  one 
exception,  for  Mrs.  Howitt  is  still  living,  all  these  friends  of 
hers,  and  many  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  It  is  after  reading  a  narrative  like 
this,  recorded  in  letters  from  persons  whose  voices  and  features 
are  still  remembered,  that  one  feels  the  truth  of  Burke’s 
saying, — “  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue !” 

MISS  BURNEY’S  CECILIA* 

Ik  his  Diary  written  in  London  in  1826,  Sir  Walter  Scott  records 
an  interview  with  Madame  d’Arblay.  The  passage  is  worth 
quoting,  for  the  author  of  Evelina  describing  the  triumph  of  her 
youth  presents  a  pleasing  picture  : — 

“  Madame  d’Arblay  told  us  that  the  common  story  of  Dr.  Burney, 
her  father,  having  brought  home  her  own  first  work  and  recommende  d 
it  to  her  perusal!  was  erroneous.  Her  father  was  in  the  secret  of 
Evelina  being  printed.  Bnt  the  following  circumstances  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  : — -Dr.  Burney  was  at  Streatham  soon 
after  the  publication,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Thrale  recovering  from 
her  confinement,  low  at  the  moment  and  out  of  spirits.  While  they 
were  talking  together,  Johnson,  who  sat  beside  in  a  kind  of  reverie, 
suddenly  broke  out, — ‘You  should  read  this  new  work,  Madam,  you 
should  read  Evelina,  every  one  says  it  is  excellent,  and  they  are 
right.’  The  delighted  father  obtained  a  commission  from  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  purchase  his  daughter’s  work,  and  retired  the  happiest  of  men. 
Madame  d’Arblay  said  she  was  wild  with  joy  at  this  decisive  evidence 
of  her  literary  success,  and  that  she  could  only  give  vent  to  her  rap¬ 
ture  by  dancing  and  skipping  round  a  mulberry-tree  in  the  garden.” 

Evelina,  though  not  an  elaborately  constructed  story,  like 
Cecilia,  has  a  freshness  about  it  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  later  novel.  The  style  is  better,  and  the 
characters  are  less  laboured.  As  the  work  of  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-five,  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  praise  it  received  from  Fanny  Burney’s  con¬ 
temporaries  will  probably  excite  the  surprise  of  the  modern 
reader.  Dr.  Johnson’s  admiration  of  the  tale  seems  to  have 
been  unbounded,  and  Cecilia  equally  delighted  him.  “  Sir,”  he 
said  to  Boswell,  with  an  air  of  animated  satisfaction,  “  Sir,  if 
you  talk  of  Cecilia,  talk  on.”  He  loved  the  woman,  too,  as 
well  as  her  novels,  called  her  his  sweet  Fanny,  talked  to  her,  to 
apply  Swift’s  phrase,  in  the ‘Tittle  lauguage”  of  endearment,  and 
spoke  of  her  to  the  last  with  the  tenderest  affection.  The 
praise  Fanny  Burney  won  in  those  days,  and  the  folly  of  her 
proud  father  in  promoting  her  to  the  dignity  of  a  waiting-maid 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  spoilt  her  for  literature.  Her  style  was 

*  Bohn's  Novelists'  Library  :  “  Cecilia ;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  Heiress.”  By  France  s 
Burney.  With  a  Preface  and  Notts  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.  2  vols.  London :  Bell 
and  Sons.  1882. 


never  a  good  one,  and  it  grew  worse  as  she  grew  famous.  Dr. 
Johnson,  despite  Macaulay’s  assertion,  gave  her  no  assistance- 
in  Cecilia,  for  he  states  that  he  never  saw  a  word  of  the  “  little 
rogue’s  ”  book  before  it  was  printed.  Evelina,  as  we  all  know, 
was  written  without  his  knowledge,  and  yet  both  these  novels 
abound  with  passages  that  show  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Cham  of  letters.  In  the  earliest  chapters  of  Evelina  we  meet 
with  sentences  like  the  following  : — “A  youthful  mind  is  seldom 
totally  free  from  ambition ;  to  curb  that  is  the  first  step  to 
contentment,  since  to  diminish  expectation  is  to  increase  enjoy¬ 
ment.”  And  again, — “  Their  regard  may  be  mutually  useful, 
since  much  is  to  be  expected  from  emulation,  where  nothing  is 
to  be  feared  from  envy.” 

As  pictures  of  manners,  Evelina  and  Cecilia  have  not  lost 
their  interest.  Fanny  Burney,  as  Miss  Ellis  suggests,  in  her 
admirable  preface,  probably  leanit  more  from  reading  and 
seeing  plays  than  from  reading  novels.  She  failed,  as  Scott 
failed,  when  she  attempted  to  write  a  play  ;  but  her  situations 
are  dramatic  and  her  characters  are  more  true,  perhaps,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  stage  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  to  the 
town  life  of  that  period.  The  incidents  she  frequently  depicts 
have  the  vulgarity  of  the  plays  which  amused  the  groundlings 
a  century  ago.  Her  style  of  writing  borders  upon  farce,  and 
her  characters,  unlike  Miss  Austen’s,  with  which  they  have  been 
absurdly  compared,  are  distinctly  “  stagey.”  The  incon¬ 
gruity  that  exists  between  the  conduct  of  her  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae,  and  the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  astounding. 
Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  story,  and  in  Evelina  the 
coarse  effrontery  and  selfishness  of  the  Branghtons  may  pass  for 
a  true  picture  ;  but  that  a  girl  brought  up  as  a  lady  and  with  a 
lady’s  instincts  should  be  introduced  to  such  scenes  as  she 
witnessed  at  Ranelagli,  Marylebone,  and  Yauxhall,  and  that  a 
rake  like  Sir  Clement  Willoughby  should  have  belonged  to  the 
set  in  which  Mrs.  Mirvan  moved,  is  incredible.  Evelina  is 
more  than  once  in  real  danger  from  his  advances,  yet  she  declares 
that  though  his  style  of  gallantry  is  disagreeable,  no  man  can 
“make  more  fine  speeches,  while  his  language,  though  too 
flowery,  is  always  that  of  a  gentleman.”  But  Sir  Clement  is  a 
more  natural  character  than  Madame  Duval,  while  that  grossly 
vulgar  woman  is  not  so  much  lacking  in  verisimilitude  as 
Captain  Mirvan.  And  the  farce,  for  such  the  story  frequently 
becomes,  instead  of  exciting  laughter,  creates  a  feeling  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  if  not  of  disgust.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  scene  in  which 
Captain  Mirvan  and  Sir  Clement  Willoughby  unite  in  frighten¬ 
ing  Madame  Duval  out  of  her  wits,  and  in  spoiling  her  fine  attire 
to  boot,  at  the  time  she  is  a  guest  in  the  Captain’s  house.  Brutal 
tomfoolery  of  that  kind  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  Miss 
Austen,  whose  sense  even  of  broad  humour  is  more  humane, 
while  her  humour  generally  is  infinitely  more  subtle. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  said  that  Fanny  Burney  first  showed  how 
a  tale  might  be  written  “  in  which  both  the  fashionable  and  the 
vulgar  life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and 
which  yet  should  not  contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with 
rigid  morality,  or  even  with  virgin  delicacy.”  Some  exception 
must  be  made  to  this  statement.  To  say  that  Miss  Burney  is 
ever  an  immoral  writer  would  be  ridiculous.  She  is,  indeed,  far 
more  moral  in  purpose  than  many  of  the  novelists  of  her  sex 
whose  tales  are  in  demand  at  Mudie’s.  But  the  scenes  she  de¬ 
scribes  show,  to  say  the  least,  a  familiarity  with  the  evil  side 
of  London  life  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  forms  of  vice 
which,  while  far  from  being  incompatible  with  rigid  morality, 
seem  a  trifle  inconsistent  with  virgin  delicacy.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  Evelina,  a  girl  whose  mind  has  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Villars,  a  country  clergyman.  She  is,  he  says,  as  innocent  as 
an  angel,  and  artless  as  purity  herself;  yet  to  her  guardian 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  relate  the  conversation  of  town  rakes, 
as  well  as  their  actions.  The  accounts  of  the  evenings  at  Vaux- 
hall  and  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
read  the  story,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  do  not  exhibit  the 
special  virtue  insisted  on  by  the  essayist.  Another  point  strikes 
ns  in  Evelina.  The  girl  is  more  ashamed  of  associating  with 
her  vulgar  relatives,  the  Branghtons,  than  of  her  intercourse 
with  Sir  Clement,  who  belongs  to  the  coarsest  type  of  libertine  ; 
and  to  confess  to  her  lover,  Lord  Orville,  that  she  is  staying  in 
Holborn,  instead  of  in  a  more  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  is 
a  terrible  mortification  to  her  pride  ! 

Illustrations  of  an  age  in  which  the  heads  of  criminals 
figured  on  Temple  Bar  abound  in  Fanny  Burney’s  pages. 
Let  us  give  one  or  two  examples.  Lord  Orville  is  a  hero  of  the 
most  refined  and  exalted  type.  When  at  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  he 
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drives  Evelina  and  her  temporary  guardian  to  their  lodgings  ; 
and  on  reaching  them  Mrs.  Selwyn  says  : — 

“  ‘  I  suppose,  my  lord,  you  would  have  been  extremely  confused, 
had  we  met  any  gentlemen  who  have  the  honour  of  knowing  you.’ 
— ‘  If  I  had,’  answered  he,  gallantly,  ‘  it  would  have  been  from  mere 
compassion  at  their  envy.’ — ‘No,  my  lord,’  answered  she,  ‘it  would 
have  been  from  mere  shame,  that  in  an  age  so  daring,  you  alone 
should  be  such  a  coward  as  to  forbear  to  frighten  women.’ — ‘0!’ 
cried  he,  laughing,  ‘  when  a  man  is  in  a  fright  for  himself,  the  ladies 
cannot  but  be  in  security,  for  you  have  not  had  half  the  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  your  persons  that  I  have  for  that  of  my  heart.’  He 
then  alighted,  handed  us  out,  took  leave,  and,  again  mounting  the 
phaeton,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  minute.  ‘  Certainly,’  said  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
when  he  was  gone,  ‘  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  birth 
of  that  young  man ;  he  was  undoubtedly  designed  for  the  last  age, 
for  he  is  really  polite.’  ” 

Politeness,  in  Fanny  Burney’s  age,  according  to  her  showing, 
was,  indeed,  rare  among  fine  gentlemen.  One  day,  when  on 
their  way  to  the  pump-room,  Evelina  relates  how  they  were 
much  incommoded  by  three  gentlemen  who  were  “  talking  very 
loud,  and  lounging  so  disagreeably  that  she  knew  not  how  to 
pass  them  — 

“  They  all  three  fixed  their  eyes  very  boldly  upon  me,  alter 
nately  looking  under  my  hat,  and  whispering  one  another.  Mrs. 
Selwyn  assumed  an  air  of  uncommon  sternness,  and  said,  ‘  You  will 
please,  gentlemen,  either  to  proceed  yourselves,  or  to  suffer  us.’ — ‘  0  ! 
ma’am,’  cried  one  of  them,  ‘  we  will  suffer  you  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life.’ — ‘  You  will  suffer  us  both,’  answered  she,  ‘  or  I  am 
much  mistaken ;  you  had  better,  therefore,  make  way  quietly,  for  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  my  servant  the  trouble  of  teaching  you  better 
manners.’  Her  commanding  air  struck  them,  yet  they  all  chose  to 
laugh ;  and  one  of  them  wished  the  fellow  would  begin  his  lesson, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  rolling  him  into  the  Avon ;  while 
another,  advancing  to  me  with  a  freedom  that  made  me  start,  said, 

‘  By  my  soul,  I  did  not  know  you,  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken  !  Had  not  I  the  honour  of  seeing  you  once  at  the  Pantheon  ?’ 
I  then  recollected  the  nobleman  who  at  that  place  had  so  embarrassed 
me.” 

In  Cecilia,  as  in  Evelina,  the  love-makiug  is  much  of  the  type 
with  which  Sir  Charles  Grandison  once  made  novel-readers 
familiar.  This  is  how  Delvile  parts  from  his  lady-love  : — 

“  Farewell,  then,  most  amiable  of  women,  and  may  every  blessing 
you  deserve  light  on  your  head  !  I  leave  to  you  my  mother,  certain  of 
your  sympathetic  affection  for  a  character  so  resembling  your  own. 
When  you,  Madam,  leave  her,  may  the  happy  successor  in  your 

favour - He  paused,  his  voice  faltered.  Cecilia,  too,  turned 

away  from  him  ;  and  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  he  caught  her  hand,  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  exclaimed,  ‘  0  great  be  your  felicity,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  you  receive  it ! — pure  as  your  virtues,  and  warm  as  your 
benevolence  !  Oh  !  too  lovely  Miss  Beverley  ! — why,  why  must  I  quit 
you  ?’  Cecilia,  though  she  trusted  not  her  voice  to  reprove  him,  forced 
away  her  hand,  and  then,  in  the  utmost  perturbation,  she  rushed  out 
of  the  room.” 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  consider  Cecilia  equal  to  Evelina, 
but  to  say,  as  a  voluminous  living  writer  has  said,  that  it  is 
“  as  stupid,  lethargic,  and  affected  ”  a  story  “  as  can  be  found 
in  the  entire  library  of  fiction,”  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  both 
of  fiction  and  of  life.  There  are  affectations  of  style,  no  doubt ; 
there  is  much  in  it  foreign  to  the  taste  of  our  age,  and  we 
cannot,  as  Miss  Ellis  observes,  sympathise  “  with  the  tender  and 
‘  elegant  ’  readers  of  1782 — from  Mrs.  Chapone,  whose  nerves  were 
shattered,  even  to  the  loss  of  sleep  for  a  week,  to  the  Duchess 
of  Portland  and  Mrs.  Delany,  who  thrice  wept  their  way  through 
the  five  volumes.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  farcical  humour  of 
the  story,  its  touches  of  pathos,  its  variety  of  character  and 
incident,  its  weaknesses  even,  as  well  as  its  strength,  are  far 
beyond  the  mai-k  of  a  common-place  novelist.  It  has  a  place, 
though  not  a  very  high  place,  in  literature,  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  publishers  have  seen  fit  to  bring  out  the  tale,  now  a  century 
old,  in  so  readable  a  shape.  The  editor  has  done  her  part  with 
skill,  and  with  a  knowledge  that  shows  no  sign  of  having  been 
acquired  for  the  occasion. 


TWO  WORKS  ON  KANT* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  until  quite  recently,  we  have  had 
no  biography  of  Kant  in  the  English  language.  The  great 
German  metaphysician  has  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence 
on  English  thought.  The  works  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Dean 
Mansel,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  show  distinct  traces  of  this 
influence,  and  modern  Agnosticism  in  this  country  is,  perhaps  in 
some  degree,  the  outcome  of  his  speculative  teaching.  It  seems 
sti'ange,  then,  that  no  one  should  hitherto  have  undertaken  to 
give  us  some  knowledge  of  the  man  himself.  Works  on  Kant 
there  are  in  abundance,  and  Professor  Caird  has  written  upon 

*  The  Life  of  Immanuel  Kant.  By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,  late  Professor 
in  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1832. 

Kant.  By  William  Wallace,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 
College  Oxford.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood.  1882. 


his  philosophy  better,  perhaps,  than  any  one 
English.  But  his  biography  was  a  desiderat 
glad  to  see  that  Professor  Stuckenberg  has  at  W 
want.  We  may  at  once  say  that  he  has  preset  » 
with  a  i  aluable  and  interesting  work,  written  in  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  spirit,  and  evidently  the  result  of  much  labour  and 
research.  He  speaks  pathetically  in  his  preface  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  has  had  to  cope  with,  and  of  the  scant  information 
which  he  gained  at  times,  after  greatest  pains  taken.  “  One 
may  glean  long,”  he  says,  “  and  on  many  a  field,  and  as  the 
result  of  his  labours  bring  home  only  a  light  sheaf,  and  even 
that  nearly  all  straw.”  However,  the  net  result  of  his  glean¬ 
ings  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  book  before  us  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  read  with  interest  and  real  profit  by  every  student 
of  Kant’s  philosophy.  The  interest  of  the  biography  is  mainly 
psychological.  It  is  rather  as  the  history  of  the  peculiarities 
and  progress  of  Kant’s  mind,  of  his  habits  and  character,  than 
as  a  narrative  of  events,  that  it  is  valuable.  Kant’s  life  was, 
indeed,  uneventful,  and  during  many  years  of  his  professor¬ 
ship  at  Konigsberg,  the  history  of  one  week,  or  even  of  one 
day,  is  the  history  of  the  whole  year.  We  shall  here  only  re¬ 
produce  one  or  two  remarkable  facts  in  his  mental  constitution, 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  character  and  writings  of  the 
man. 

Professor  Stuckenberg  most  justly  says  that  it  is  unfair  to 
judge  Kant  by  the  KritiJe  dev  reinen  Vernimft  alone.  The 
moral  element  was  intensely  strong  in  his  character,  and 
exercised  a  supreme  influence  over  his  view  of  life  as  a 
whole.  Although  his  intellect  was  cold  and  critical  in 
analysis,  he  was  frequently  aroused  to  great  enthusiasm, 
when  speaking  of  moral  or  religious  questions.  And  certainly 
at  one  part  of  his  life  he  by  no  means  regarded  this 
habit  as  an  amiable  weakness,  but  rather  looked  upon  those 
who  thought  it  unreasonable,  as  persons  of  small  mind  and 
mean  understanding.  “  Whoever  is  more  powerfully  inspired  by 
a  moral  emotion  as  a  principle,  than  others,  on  account  of  their 
cold  and  often  ignoble  heart,  are  able  to  appreciate,  is,  in  their 
estimation,  an  enthusiast,”  he  writes  with  contempt.  Jackman, 
in  his  reminiscences  of  Kant,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
experience  in  the  matter  : — - 

“  How  often  did  Kant  speak  with  rapture  of  God’s  wisdom,  good¬ 
ness,  and  power,  when  conversing  with  his  friends  on  the  structure 
of  the  world  ?  How  often  he  spoke  touchingly  on  the  blessedness  of 
a  future  life  !  And  here  the  heart  both  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
man  spoke,  giving  indubitable  testimony  of  his  emotions  and  honest 
convictions.  One  such  conversation  on  astronomy,  during  which 
Kant  was  constantly  inspired  by  his  theme,  was  not  merely  enough 
to  convince  every  one  who  heard  him  that  he  believed  in  God  and 
Providence,  but  it  would  also  have  changed  an  Atheist  into  a  Believer.” 

The  absolute  regularity  of  the  philosopher’s  life,  his  habits  of 
study,  his  powers  of  acquisition,  his  sense  of  humour,  his  ex¬ 
treme  sensitiveness,  the  slowness  with  which  he  formed  his  views, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  them,  his  simplicity 
of  character,  his  powers  of  conversation,  his  complete  and  un- 
intermittent  absorption  in  his  own  thoughts, — these  and  many 
other  peculiarities  are  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  by  Professor 
Stuckenberg.  Kant  had  a  great  contempt  for  mere  knowledge  of 
facts,  if  it  was  not  systematised  and  impregnated  with  philo¬ 
sophy.  This  habit  of  mind  led  him  by  degrees  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  overestimate  of  the  value  of  a 'priori  argument,  which 
was  utterly  unreasonable,  and  would  surprise  us  in  a  man  of  his 
exceedingly  cautious  and  philosophical  temper,  did  we  not 
remember  how  common  a  penalty  of  genius  is  intellectual 
eccentricity.  We  think  it  worth  while  to  extract  at  length  an 
instance  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  : — 

“  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  in  1798  that  Napoleon  could  not 
have  the  intention  of  landing  in  Egypt,  but  that  while  he  pretended 
to  be  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  that  country,  he  was  really 
preparing  to  enter  Portugal.  It  was  his  opinion  that  England  would 
feel  most  keenly  the  capture  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  owing  to  the 
important  commercial  relations  between  those  two  countries.  So 
satisfactorily  had  he  demonstrated  to  himself  this  supposed  stratagem 
of  Napoleon,  that  even  after  the  French  had  landed  in  Egypt  and 
the  Government  had  announced  the  fact  to  all  Europe,  he  still  asserted 
that  the  expedition  was  against  Portugal,  and  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  was  only  a  pretext  to  mislead  the  English.” 

It  may  be  new  to  some,  as  it  was  to  the  present  writer, 
that  Kant  was  the  first  thinker  to  whom  it  occurred  that  the 
universe,  as  it  exists  at  present,  might  have  been  evolved 
by  the  known  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  from  a 
nebulous  mass.  In  other  words,  he  was  the  originator 
of  what  is  known  as  the  nebular  theory,  although  Lam¬ 
bert,  who  propounded  the  same  hypothesis  some  years 
later  in  his  Cosmological  Letters,  did  so,  we  believe,  with- 
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Mechanical  Origin  of  the  Whole  Universe,  discussed  according  to 
Newtonian  P rinciples. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  little  hook  on  Kant,  which  is  one  of  Professor 
Knight’s  useful  series  of  “  Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers,”  seems  to  us  a  work  of  unequal  merit.  He  says,  in 
his  preface,  that  it  “  has  been  partly  shaped  by  the  desire  not 
to  tread,  more  than  was  inevitable,  on  ground  which  ”  recent 
English  writers  on  Kant  “  had  already  occupied  with  greater 
plenitude and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  desire  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  very  interesting  resume  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Kritik  der  Urtheilshraft,  given  in  the  thirteenth  chapter.  Kant’s 
analysis  of  the  sense  of  beaxrty  and  sublimity  is  unknown  to 
many  who  are  familiar  enough  with  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
and  his  ethical  works.  Among  the  many  psychological  facts 
noted  by  the  philosopher  in  this  connection,  is  one  which  has 
always  struck  us  as  curious  and  interesting,  and  is,  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  recently- 
published  Arrows  of  the  Chace.  Whence  comes  it  that 
a  painting,  if  perfectly  faithful  to  nature,  possesses  for 
us,  in  many  cases,  extreme  beauty,  when  the  original  is 
common-place  and  uninteresting  ?  A  lover  of  art  will  go  into 
an  ecstasy  of  admiration  over  a  well-painted  hand.  He  will 
note  the  perfection  of  the  flesh-tint,  the  accuracy  with  which 
each  vein  is  traced,  the  grace  of  every  curve,  and  will  say,  as 
the  highest  praise  he  can  give,  that  it  seems  like  a  real  human 
hand,  standing  out  from  the  canvas.  But,  after  all,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  wherein  its  especial  beauty  lies.  No  doubt,  the 
skill  of  the  artist  who  can  note  so  accurately  and  reproduce  the 
exact  features  and  details  in  the  appearance  of  a  hand,  excites 
marvel  and  admiration.  But  in  what,  especially,  cousists  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  when  the  highest  praise  we  can  give  it  is 
that  it  closely  resembles  a  human  hand  ?  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  certain  beauty  in  the  human  hand,  but  it  would  seem  to 
fall  far  short  of  and  to  differ  from  that  unique  artistic 
beauty,  which  we  perceive  in  the  picture.  If  one  who 
was  gazing  at  the  latter  with  delight  were  suddenly  told 
that  it  was  no  picture,  but,  like  Peg  Woffington’s  portrait, 
a  real  hand  inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  canvas,  half  its 
charm  would  be  gone.  And  yet  the  curves,  veins,  and  flesh- 
tint  would  be  not  one  whit  less  perfect.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  is  somewhat  similar  to 
a  parallel  phenomenon  in  music.  A  beautiful  melody,  if  heard 
constantly,  ceases  to  arouse  any  emotion.  Our  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  its  regard  becomes  dulled.  But  we  sometimes  find 
that  if  it  is  performed  in  an  unaccustomed  way — for  instance, 
by  an  entirely  new  combination  of  instruments — our  faculties 
become  once  more  stimulated  by  this  element  of  freshness,  and 
our  enjoyment  of  it  is  as  keen  as  ever.  This  very  thing  hap¬ 
pened  recently  to  the  present  writer,  who  heard  a  beautiful  air 
by  Mozart,  whose  charm  he  had  deemed  destroyed  for  ever  by 
the  agency  of  repeated  ban-el-organ  performances,  executed  on 
a  mandolin  and  guitar  by  Swiss  peasants.  And  just  as  the 
novelty  and  cleverness  of  the  performance  aroused,  in  this 
•case,  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  piece,  so,  we 
suggest,  is  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  hand,  which  has 
been  lost  on  account  of  our  familiarity  with  it,  aroused  by  the 
stimulus  given  to  him  who  notes  with  admiration  the  wondrous 
skill  of  the  artist.  The  hand  itself  really  possesses  all  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  and  doubtless  Adam  admired  it  as  much 
in  nature  as  we  do  in  art.  But  to  us,  it  is  too  familiar  in 
nature  to  be  appreciated,  without  some  especial  stimulus  given 
to  our  faculties.  This  we  take  to  have  been  Kant’s  view,  when 
he  said,  with  almost  epigrammatic  terseness,  “Nature  was 
found  beautiful,  when  it  looked  at  the  same  time  as  if  it  were 


Art ;  and  Art  can  only  be  called  beautiful  if  we  are  conscious 
that  it  is  Art,  and  it  yet  appears  to  us  as  if  it  were  Nature.” 

Kant  s  analysis  of  “the  Sublime  ”  is  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  deserves  to  be  reproduced.  Mr.  Wallace  thus  sum¬ 
marises  it : — 

“An  object  ......  is  styled  sublime,  when  the  perception  of  it 

stimulates  the  imagination  to  grasp  in  one  single  picture  the  mass  of 
details,  and  imagination  falls  short  of  the  task  ;  or  when  the  feeling 
of  its  overwhelming  power,  as  compared  with  our  physical  weakness, 
suggests  immediately,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  the  thought  that  there 
is  in  us  somewhat  which  all  the  efforts  of  physical  force  are  powerless 
to  subdue.  In  both  cases  (Kant  distinguishes  them  as  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  the  dynamical  sublime),  the  strange  pleasure  which  we 
take  in  what  is  too  great  for  imagination  to  apprehend  as  a  unity,  or 
too  powerful  for  the  unchecked  buoyancy  of  flesh  and  blood  to  feel  at 


ease  in  its  presence,  is  due  to  the  revelation  that  we  have  a  higher 
vocation  and  a  nobler  humanity,  which  commands  the  imagination  by 
a  vague  idea,  and  keeps  ns  tranquil  amid  the  grandeurs  of  Nature.” 

This  last  passage  recalls  the  German  philosopher’s  well-known 
saying,  which  has  thus  been  rendered  : — 

“  Two  things  there  are  that  fill  the  mind  with  awe, 

The  starry  heavens,  and  our  sense  of  law 
and  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  that  most  remarkable  element  in 
Kant’s  philosophy, — the  Categorical  Imperative.  If  Kant,  as 
some  say,  heralded  Agnosticism  by  the  Kritik  dcr  reinen 
Vernunft,  he  certainly  suggested  also  the  antidote  to  modern 
Agnostic  principles  in  his  Kritik  der  praktisclien  Vernunft. 
Man’s  “  sense  of  law  ”  is  daily  becoming  more  unmis¬ 
takably  the  rallying-point  of  those  who  oppose  the  Evolu¬ 
tion  psychology.  The  unique  character  of  conscience  and  of 
the  sense  of  duty,  may  be  called  the  central  doctrine  of  Christian 
Ethics.  If  this  is  disproved,  their  distinctive  characteristic  is 
gone ;  and  where  this  is  acknowledged,  the  author  of  the 
Moral  Law  cannot  be  ignored  or  passed  over.  Two  of  the  greatest 
Christian  philosophers  of  the  last  century  or  the  present, 
Bishop  Butler  and  Cardinal  Newman,  insist  on  no  prin¬ 
ciple  more  strongly  than  on  this, — that  our  sense  of  moral 
obligation  is  the  most  important  channel  whereby  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  personal  God  becomes  known  to  the  individual 
mind.  On  this  subject  Kant  is  very  explicit,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  his  teaching.  The  hypothetical 
imperative — that  which  a  man  is  warned  to  do,  if  he  desires  to 
be  happy — is  contrasted  with  the  categorical  imperative  of  true 
morality,  which  commands  without  condition,  and  refuses  to  be 
explained  or  analysed  into  anything  else  than  the  absolute  law 
of  our  moral  nature,  irrespective  of  consequences,  and  complete 
in  itself : — 

“  To  ask  why  we  ought  to  obey  the  moral  law  is  absurd,  because 
any  explanation  would  only  destroy  the  morality  of  the  law.  We 
cannot  comprehend  the  practical,  unconditional  necessity  of  the 
moral  imperative ;  we  can  only  comprehend  its  incomprehen¬ 
sibility.  But  that  unaccountability  has  important  consequences. 
As  imperative,  it  seems  to  be  a  stranger  and  an  outsider  ; 
as  moral,  it  must  be  within  us.  The  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  moral  law  is  known  as  the  sense  of  duty,  and 
in  duty  there  is  set  before  us  a  necessitation, — we  feel  that  we  are 
obliged  to  act  in  such  and  such  a  manner.  And  this  sense  of  sub¬ 
jection  to  law,  of  limitation — this  presentation  of  the  moral  idea  as 
an  imperative,  and  of  the  realisation  of  that  idea  as  duty — is  the 
peculiarity,  according  to  Kant,  of  morality  as  human.” 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  subjects  of  which  we  have 
spokeu  are  those  most  successfully  handled  by  Mr.  Wallace. 
The  biography  is  not  uninteresting,  although  it  is,  of  course, 
from  its  limited  dimensions,  less  attractive  than  the  other  one 
which  we  have  noticed,  by  Professor  Stuckenberg.  Where,  we 
think,  he  fails  is  in  his  account  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft, 
which,  whether  or  no  it  is  substantially  correct,  is  difficult 
and  heavy  reading.  The  value  of  a  work  of  the  scope  and 
dimensions  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  depends  much,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  upon  the  clearness  of  its  thought  and  expression.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  only  quality  which  would  render  it  preferable  to 
a  translation.  The  writer  is  supposed  to  have  digested  Kant, 
and  to  present  him  to  us  in  a  simplified  form.  Mr.  Wallace 
has  not,  we  think,  always  succeeded  in  doing  this  ;  and  we  doubt, 
in  some  instances,  whether  he  has  clearly  apprehended  his  own 
thought.  He  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  some  of  Mr. 
Huxley’s  “  ineradicable  tendency  to  make  things  clear,”  which 
renders  that  writer's  Life  of  Hume — a  book  of  the  same  scope 
and  aim  as  the  present — so  lucid  and  interesting.  However, 
no  doubt  the  obscurity  of  Kant’s  own  style  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  this  respect. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  are  probably  not  delighted  at  the  slur 
cast  on  them  by  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new  Conserva¬ 
tive  magazine,  and  Blackivood  for  January  contains  quite 
a  small  volume.  It  has  been  increased  from  142  pages  to 
174  pages,  and  contains  two  stories,  two  political  articles, 
and  four  other  papers,  of  which  Miss  Faucit’s  criticism  on 
Imogen  is  the  longest.  It  does  not  interest  us,  but  the 
story  of  “  The  Ladies  Lindores  ”  advances  well,  and  “  A 
Singular  Case  ”  is  most  original.  We  doubt  if  the  most  prac¬ 
tised  novel-reader  would  foretell  the  denouement  of  a  story  which 
seems  impossible,  and  is  probably  in  essentials  an  exact  account 
of  well-ascertained  facts.  We  shall  not  reveal  the  secret,  but 
would  ask  the  author  whether  a  man  whose  memory  has  disap- 
peai-ed  suddenly  from  a  particular  date  would  not  be  well  aware 
that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  and  be  inclined  to  discuss  that  matter. 
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at  all  events  with  intimate  friends  or  doctors.  The  paper  called 
“  A  Little  Chat  about  Mrs.  Oliphant  ”  tells  us  nothing  about 
the  personality  of  that  charming  novelist,  whose  books  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin  never  ceased  reading,  and  seldom  closed 
without  the  remark  that  “  people  do  not  quite  appreciate  Mrs. 
Oliphant  yet.”  We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer’s  criticism  of 
her  works,  except,  indeed,  in  his  hearty  admiration  of  Katie 
Steivart,  and  hardly  understand  his  comparison  of  them 
with  each  other;  but  he  has  at  least  given  us,  for  the  first  time, 
we  think,  a  list  of  them.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has,  we  see,  written 
over  fifty  regular  novels,  not  including  the  half-dozen  or  so  now 
publishing,  of  which  at  least  twenty-five  reach,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  a  very  high  level.  We  wish  Messrs.  Blackwood 
would  induce  her  to  publish  those  twenty-five  in  a  series  at 
about  7s.  6d.  a  volume,  not  omitting  that  very  powerful,  though 
painful,  sketch  of  a  rotten  character,  which  is  now,  we  think, 
forgotten,—"  The  House  on  the  Moor.” 

The  New  Year  does  not  open  well  for  the  Magazines,  though 
Longman’s  has  decidedly  improved  in  interest.  The  Fortnightly 
for  January  contains  no  essay  of  much  mark,  and  one,  on  “  The 
New  Rules  of  Procedure,”  by  Mr.  G.  Byron-Curtis,  besides 
being  an  anachronism,  is  tedious ;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
fair  papers.  Sir  R.  Temple,  for  instance,  discusses  a  very 
grave  question — the  probability  of  the  rise  of  any  danger¬ 
ous  religious  ideas  in  India — with  great  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  deciding,  finally,  that  the  probability  is  very  slight. 
He  is  a  little  vague,  but  his  governing  impressions  are 
evidently  that,  although  the  Mussulmans  expect  a  Mehdi  or 
Teacher,  and  the  Hindoos  hope  for  some  leader  with  an  afflatus 
from  above,  neither  feeling  is  much  more  than  a  yearning,  which 
for  a  long  period  may  come  to  nothiug ;  while  the  only  definite 
religious  movement — that  of  the  half-educated  towards  the 
mysticism  taught  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen — does  not  threaten 
the  influence  of  the  West.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  however,  adds 
this  ominous  and,  as  we  judge  absolutely,  true  remark,  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  studies  India : — 

“One  among  the  lessons  learnt  by  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  from 
the  Mutiny  was  this,  that  when  once  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  of 
national  ambition  shall  arise,  once  a  resolution  to  have  done  with 
foreign  masters  shall  be  formed,  considerations  of  material  advantage, 
of  regularly  received  emoluments,  of  security  to  agriculture,  trade, 
and  industry,  are  flung  to  the  winds.  Although  men  are  much  wiser 
after  these  events,  yet  if  before  those  events  they  had  questioned 
themselves  regarding  the  probability  of  such  occurrences,  the  answer 
would  have  been  that  surely  natives  had  become  too  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  continuance  of  peace,  too  sensible  of  the  benefits  thereby 
acquired,  too  timid  of  risking  their  prosperity,  to  think  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  This  was  true,  indeed,  of  the  mass  of  voiceless,  easy-going 
people,  but  not  at  all  true  of  many  classes  whose  influence  would  for 
the  moment  determine  the  course  of  events.  With  such  classes,  the 
benefit  from  British  rule  was  counted  as  dross,  in  comparison  with 
the  pleasure  of  reasserting  Indian  nationality.  The  bearing  of  the 
Brahmins  in  Benares,  of  the  territorial  classes  in  Oude  and  Behar, 
of  the  Mahrattas  in  Western  India,  of  the  Muhammadans  almost 
everywhere,  of  the  Sikhs  after  (though  not  during)  the  crisis, — 
attests  what  was  to  us  a  melancholy  truth.” 

That — the  existence  in  all  classes  of  influential  natives  of  a 
strong  Indian  feeling,  which  is  not  exactly  patriotism,  but  which 
is  that  India,  the  secluded  continent,  ought  to  belong  to  its 
people — is  the  real  danger  to  our  rule.  It  remains  quiescent  for 
years  on  years,  but  the  moment  it  is  excited,  “common-sense  ” 
vanishes,  the  fire  is  in  the  prairie,  and  in  a  week  British  rule  is 
dependent  solely  on  the  English  sword.  Sir  George  Campbell 
argues  in  favour  of  a  total  abandonment  of  Egypt,  Tewfik 
Khedive  being  made  really  independent,  not  as  a  very  safe 
course,  but  as  the  safest  practicable.  He  thinks  if  Great 
Britain  retains  any  direct  control  she  will  be  vulnerable  to 
Europe,  which  will  attack  her  there.  As  nothing  prevents 
Europe  from  attacking  us  in  Malta  or  in  India,  except  our  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea,  we  do  not  see  much  in  the  argument.  Egypt 
on  its  two  desert  sides  is  readily  defensible,  and  we  should  have 
armies  for  its  defence  procurable  by  two  seas.  M.  “Jehan  de 
Paris  ”  reviews  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  secret 
society  in  Prance,  and  finds  none,  but  his  argument  is  a  little 
a  priori.  That  the  majority  governs  is  true,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  act  openly ;  but  why  should  not  a  dangerous  secret 
society  represent  a  minority  ?  Because  it  would  not  be  danger¬ 
ous  P  We  do  not  find  that  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Thuggee, 
and  political  offenders  can  use  dynamite,  the  torch,  and  the 
revolver,  as  the  Thugs  could  not.  Any  secret  society  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  it  is  only  fanatical  and  careless  of  life.  The  “  initiated  ” 
followers  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Assassins  can  never  have-exceeded  a 
thousand  or  two.  Mr.  Wedmore  has  an  interesting  and,  we 
think,  sound  criticism  of  the  School  of  Impressionists  which 
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has  arisen  in  Paris,  and  which  seeks  to  reproduce 
impression  received  from  any  scene,  careless  of  1 1| 
deed,  of  altering  it;  Mr.  Woulfe  Flanagan  dep1 
rule  for  Ireland  once  more,  as  fatal  to  her  futui^ 
being  still  uneducated  in  governing ;  and  Mr.  F.  Pollock  con¬ 
cludes  his  staking  series  of  essays  on  the  history  of  the  science 
of  politics.  His  conclusion  is  the  true  one,— that  the  State  is 
more  than  an  organisation  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  that  it  may  justifiably  seek  to  promote  all  noble 
ends  which  associated  man  is  capable  of  seeking.  Mr.  G. 
Russell,  in  prophesying  about  the  coming  Session,  douhts  if 
its  action  in  Egypt  has  strengthened  the  Government,  but 
hopes  for  a  long  array  of  domestic  Bills,  of  which  the  one 
evidently  nearest  his  heart  is  Sir  Henry  James’s  Bill  to  defeat 
corruption  at  Elections.  He  reasons  in  favour  of  severe  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  direction  from  a  side  too  often  forgotten, — the  ex¬ 
cessive  burden  imposed  by  corruption  upon  the  active  men  who 
even  now  injure  their  careers  for  the  public  good.  We  doubt 
if  so  much  can  be  done  next  Session  as  Mr.  Russell  thinks,  and 
entirely  disagree  as  to  his  estimate  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  is  a  very  able  man,  but  the  Liberal  party  is  not 
going  to  fight  under  his  banner. 

Mr.  Raikes’s  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  noteworthy,  as 
the  first  grave  Tory  protest  against  the  absurd  Beaconsfield 
my  thus  now  so  rapidly  growing  up.  Mr.  Raikes  holds  that 
leader  to  have  been  greatest  when  abstaining  from  action,  and 
to  have  frequently  committed  grave  errors  when  he  began  to 
move.  His  ideal  of  a  Leader  of  Opposition  is  Lord  Hartington, 
with  his  pertinacity,  courage,  and  “  saving  common-sense,” 
and  it  will,  we  fear,  be  poohpoohed  by  impatient  spirits 
among  the  Tories,  and  even  by  men  who,  like  Mr.  W. 
St.  John  Brodrick,  in  the  next  paper,  think  the  great  need 
of  the  Conservative  party  is  a  definite  programme,  and 
who  would  take  up  with  “  Relief  to  agriculturists,  retrench¬ 
ment,  and  philanthropy,”  for  want  of  a  better.  We  suspect 
the  old  cries  of  the  party,  “  Landlord  interests,  no  cheeseparing, 
and  no  cant,”  were  more  effectual,  as  well  as  more  sincere.  Prince 
Ivrapotkine  gives  a  horrible  account  of  the  Russian  prisons,  the 
most  definite  portion  of  which  is  a  statement  that  torture  is. 
habitually  practised  on  political  prisoners,  two  in  particular, 
Adrian  Mikhailoff  and  Ryksakoff,  having  been  submitted  to 
torture  by  electricity.  That  frightful  abuses  may  occur  in  the 
prisons  of  an  empire  we  all  know,  from  the  revelations  as  to 
torture  in  Southern  India  made  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
was  honestly  and  furiously  opposed  to  any  such  practice ;  but  why 
do  not  the  Nihilists  address  themselves  more  directly  to  this  single 
abuse,  convince  Europe  of  its  existence  by  testimony  less  liable 
to  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration  than  their  own,  and  then  make 
terms  with  the  Czar  for  its  suppression  ?  It  is  not  the  interest 
of  the  dynasty  to  support  its  subordinates  in  these  excesses  of 
power.  The  paper  is  ghastly  reading,  and  much  of  it — for 

instance,  the  narrative  of  Madame  C - ,  with  its  constant 

acknowledgment  of  any  kindness  received — gives  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  of  truth.  Scenes  quite  as  terrible  as  the  one  she 
describes  occurred  in  our  own  prisons  before  Howard  began  his 
work,  and  will  always  occur  where  brutal  gaolers  are  entrusted 
with  large  powers,  and  where  money  for  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  procurable.  The  first  reform  would  be  to 
abolish  the  secrecy  of  Russian  prison  life  by  allowing  in¬ 
spection  from  outside,  and  we  must  still  believe  that  Prince 
Krapotkine’s  idea  that  reform  is  hopeless  is  an  expression 
of  that  despair  which  seems  to  have  fallen  on  most  Russians 
like  a  disease.  Why  should  reform  be  impossible,  while 
there  are  Russians  who  feel  these  things  as  Prince  Kra- 
potkine  obviously  does  ?  If  the  Prince  will  read  the  next 
paper  to  his  own,  “  The  Girl-children  of  the  State,”  by  Mrs. 
Trench,  he  will  know  that  cruelty  may  exist  in  free  States,  and 
in  spite  of  the  most  determined  efforts  to  suppress  it.  It  is 
perfectly  maddening  to  read  of  the  dull,  callous  cruelty  with 
which,  if  Miss  Trench  may  be  trusted,  little  children  are  treated 
in  some  English  workhouses,  and  to  know  that  if  the  facts  could 
but  be  brought  before  the  people,  the  remedy  would  be  so  quick. 
We  do  not  understand,  by  the  way,  why,  if  the  managers  of  the 
Kilburn  Orphanage  believe  the  stories  here  published,  they  do 
not  lay  the  facts,  with  names,  dates,  and  localities,  before  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  a  view  to  prosecution.  Do  they 
actually  know  that  girls  ( vide  page  81)  have  heen  killed  by 
“  sheer  cruelty  ”  in  workhouses  ?  The  account  of  the  “  National 
Party  in  Egypt,”  by  M.  Ninet,  Arabi’s  Swiss  adviser,  is  worth 
reading,  if  only  for  its  sketches  of  individuals  and  of  existing 
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'/which,  the  Egyptian  law  of  foreclosure,  would  in 
oe  an  insurrection.  We  distrust  M.  Ninet’s  views 
shoului  Ji;!  niany  of  his  facts  are  substantiated  from  other 

•’  ...if  he  invents,  he  invents  with  an  intention  worth 

studying. 

The  best  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  on  America,  most  of  which  has  appeared  before,  and 
lias  been  sufficiently  discussed.  We  may,  however,  we  presume, 
from  the  reappearance  of  his  views  here,  conceive  that  in  his  de¬ 
liberate  judgment,  the  dangers  of  the  United  States  are,  first, 
the  transfer  of  power  to  an  oligarchy  of  political  wire-pullers,  and 
secondly,  the  destruction  of  vital  force,  not  only  in  this  genera¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  race,  by  over-feverisli  competition.  The  first 
danger  is  real,  and  differs  very  little  from  the  old  danger  from 
self-seeking  demagogues ;  but  is  the  second  danger  actual  p 
That  the  foremost  class  in  America  will  consume  itself  in  its 
haste  to  be  rich,  we  think  probable ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  millions  who  will  evolve  new  and  ever  new  foremost  classes 
are  already  revolting  against  overwork.  They  want  to  limit 
labour  to  eight  hours  a  day,  which,  though  quite  enough,  will 
kill  nobody.  Everything  tends  in  the  Union  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  leisured  class,  who  do  not  now,  it  is  true,  care 
about  politics,  but  who  will  care  about  them,  and  when  they 
•care  will,  as  candidates,  greatly  attract  the  people.  That  at  least 
has  been  the  course  of  events  in  all  other  countries,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  America  except  the  general  well-being  to  make  it  a 
separate  continent.  When  the  great  war  broke  out,  the  wealthy 
came  forward  in  dozens,  and  so  far  as  we  could  perceive, 
and  we  had  occasion  to  watch,  obtained  commands  quite  as 
readily  as  they  would  in  England.  The  article  on  “  Panislamism 
and  the  Khalifate  ”  is  by  an  author  whose  name  the  editor 
thinks  it  expedient  to  conceal,  but  there  is  hardly  sufficient 
visible  reason  to  justify  that  rather  pompous  introduction. 
The  writer’s  view  is  that  if  Arabi  had  been  successful,  the 
Turkish  Khalifate  would  have  ended;  and  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  if  the  Sultan  surrendered  the  spiritual  throne  to 
the  Shereef  of  Mecca,  he  would  be  stronger  in  bis  empire. 
The  Sultan  thinks  differently,  and  probably  knows  his  own 
business.  The  writer  surely  forgets  that  a  Shereef  wrho 
was  also  Khalif  would  also  pronounce  the  Sultan  an  Infidel,  or 
an  enemy  of  Islam,  and  so  dethrone  him.  That  England  should 
no  longer  support  the  Ottoman  Khalifate  is,  we  think,  clear ; 
but  the  main  reason  for  abandoning  it  is  that  Ottoman  power  in 
Europe  has  been  shown  to  be  pure  evil.  The  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes, 
writing  of  the  Bollandists  and  their  great  work,  the  “Acta 
Sanctorum,”  which  has  been  continued  for  three  centuries, 
fills  more  than  sixty  huge  volumes,  and  is  not  finished  yet, 
maintains  that  though  credulous,  they  have  tried  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  have  saved  and  reprinted  many  documents 
important  to  history.  Mr.  Lilly  commences  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Religious  Future  of  the  World”  another  of  his  able, 
and  eloquent,  though,  as  we  think,  one-sided  protests  against 
materialism;  and  Mr.  II.  Dunckley  (“  Yerax”)  points  out  with 
great  force  that  Democratic  Toryism  has  so  far  shifted  its 
ground  as  to  be  landed  in  this  dilemma, — that  either  Tory 
ideas  are  untrue,  or,  if  the  electors  voted  against  Monarchy, 
Monarchy  ought  to  be  abolished.  If  Tories  think  there  are 
institutions  beyond  the  control  of  the  people,  how  are  they 
Democrats?  If  they  do  not  think  so,  how  are  they  Tories? 
That  is  the  question  that  Old  Conservatives  have  been  asking 
since  1866,  and  have  not  received,  and  will  not  receive,  any 
reply.  Nevertheless,  the  Englishman  not  being  logical,  there 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  Democratic  Tories. 

In  Macmillan,  Mrs.  Oliphant  proceeds  with  her  story, 
“  The  Wizard’s  Son,”  intended  apparently  to  be  half¬ 
supernatural  ;  Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morisou  gives  us  a  most 
kindly,  perhaps  over  kindly,  sketch  of  Carlyle,  in  which 
he  only  forgets,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  peasant  element  in 
Carlyle’s  nature, — that  is,  the  element  which  is  perpetually  and 
at  all  points  standing  up  in  self-defence  ;  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
.  Wilson  describes,  with  a  half-cynical  smile,  the  first  result  of 
the  success  of  teetotal  legislation,  the  instant  smash  of  all 
existing  methods  of  taxation.  We  do  not  believe  in  teetotalism ; 
but  the  danger  of  direct  taxation  is  certainly  no  argument 
against  it,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  it  is.  Mr. 
Freeman  writes  pleasantly  of  Anthony  Trollope,  but  the  time 
for  estimating  the  personal  character  of  the  novelist  has 
hardly  arrived.  He  was,  we  imagine,  a  curious  instance  of  an 
original  and,  in  many  respects,  fine  character,  shot  with  streaks 
that  were  probably  hereditary.  Certainly,  his  works  leave  on 
us  the  impression  of  a  certain  double  drift  of  taste. 
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Corneille  and  Racine.  By  Henry  M.  Trollope.  La  Fontaine,  and 
other  French  Fabulists.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A- 
(Blackwood.)— In  the  first  of  these  two  volumes  of  “  Foreign  Classics 
for  English  Readers,”  the  average  excellence  which  has  been  reached 
by  the  series  is  fairly  maintained.  Besides  giving  a  general  account 
of  the  two  poets  and  their  works,  it  deals  at  length  with  three 
tragedies  of  each  author,  as  well  as  Le  Menteur,  and  Racine’s  only 
comedy,  Les  Plaideurs.  The  weak  point  of  the  volume  is  in  the 
translations,  of  which  the  author  rather  oddly  says  : — “  Save  in  a 
few  passages  in  the  Cid,  where  the  version,  in  the  measure  of 
the  original,  has  been  supplied  by  a  friend,  he  has  thought  it 
better  to  render  the  meaning  of  the  French  verses  into  English 
prose,  than  to  attempt  verses  of  his  own.  He  is  not  aware  of  any 
English  translation  into  verse  of  the  plays  of  Corneille  -which 
would  be  endured  now,  even  by  the  most  patient  reader.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  Ambrose  Philip’s  English  version  of  Racine’s 
Andromaque.”  Prose  translations  of  French  tragedy  come,  in  our 
opinion,  under  the  general  head  of  books  “  which  cannot  be  read 
except  with  sorrow.”  But  when  the  alternative  is  such  verse  as, — 

“  Each  instant  that  he  lives  affer  this  crime 
Prolongs  his  shame,  and  with  his  infamy,  mine,” 

one  is  tempted  to  think  that,  even  regarded  as  verse,  the  prose  is 
better.  We  can  heartily  commend  Mr.  Collins’s  volume.  The  sketch 
of  La  Fontaine  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  the  fables  chosen  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  translated.  But  especially  good  is  the  account  of  earlier 
and  later  French  fabulists,  which  occupies  nearly  half  the  book. 
Many  of  the  fables  introduced  in  it  will  be  new,  we  think, 
to  most  readers.  Two  very,  good  ones  are  “The  Confession 
of  the  Ass,  the  Fox,  and  the  Wolf,”  and  the  following: — “The 
Wolf  was  ill  of  the  glanders,  and  made  a  vow  to  Heaven  that  if  he 
should  recover,  he  would  forswear  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  become 
one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Chartreuse.  He  soon  got  well,  and  on 
first  taking  his  walks  abroad,  he  met  a  fine,  fat  sheep.  His  mouth 
watered  at  the  sight, — but  he  remembered  his  vow.  ‘  Heaven  bless 
you,  Master  Salmon  !’  quoth  the  Wolf,  by  way  of  greeting.  The  other 
assured  him  that  he  was  no  fish,  would  not  venture  into  the  water 
for  his  life  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  sheep,  of  very  honest  parentage, — 
nothing  more.  ‘  That  is  no  matter  to  me,’  said  the  Wolf ;  ‘you  have 
all  the  look  of  a  salmon  to  my  eyes,  by  St.  Siquat !  and  as  a  salmon 
I  shall  treat  you.’  And  so  he  ate  him  up  on  the  spot.”  We  have 
not  space  to  quote  one  of  the  verse  translations,  but  may  instance  as 
excellent  the  version  of  “  The  Clock  and  the  Sun-dial,”  by  Houdard 
de  la  Motte. 

With  the  publication  of  Ferdinand’s  Adventure  (Routledge),  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  back  Lord  Brabourne  to  his  old  seat  on  the  back  of  the 
nursery  hobby-horse.  He  should  never  have  left  it  for  party  politics, 
the  Channel  Tunnel,  and  a  peerage  that  blisters.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  this  collection  of  stories  in  the  old  style  of  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  may  be  really  a  number  of  political  satires  well  disguised  ; 
the  last  one,  in  particular,  “  The  Bird  War,”  has  a  look  of  something 
of  the  sort.  But  taking  the  volume  as  bona  fide,  we  have  nothing  but 
hearty  praise  for  Ferdinand’s  experiences  among  various  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  whose  slave  he  is  for  a  time  compelled  to  be.  Others  of  the 
collection,  such  as  “  Dora  and  Claude”  and  “The  Lost  Children,” 

are  equally  clever  and  humorous,  and  perhaps  pleasanter. - Messrs. 

Routledge  also  send  ns  Songland,  a  series  of  ditties  for  children, 
selected,  arranged,  and  composed  by  William  M.  Hutchison— an  admir¬ 
able  collection,  very  humorously  illustrated;  Little  Lays  for  Little 
Folk,  selected  by  John  G.  Watts— the  illustrations,  of  a  graver  sort 
than  those  in  Songland — are  also  specially  worthy  of  notice ;  and 
Sunny  Days  and  Snoivdrop,  two  capital  little  picture-books  for 
children. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
By  Hastings  Crossley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  (Macmillan.) — Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Crossley  tells  us  that 
he  “  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  such  an  edition  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  should  tempt  those  who  have  not  entirely  forgotten  the 
Greek  of  their  youth,  and  who  are  yet  interested  in  that  most  fas¬ 
cinating  of  all  studies,  the  history  of  ethics,  to  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
Emperor  in  their  original  form.”  Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  in 
the  present  or  in  the  near  future  “  the  ample  leisure  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  one  to  saturate  one’s  mind  with  the  literature  and  thoughts  of  the 
period,”  Professor  Crossley  now  publishes  an  instalment,  consisting 
of  Book  IY.,  with  revised  text,  translation,  and  commentary.  It 
will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  class  of  readers  is  provided  for ;  for 
each  the  work  has  been  done  with  a  care  and  skill  which  make 
us  regret  the  book  is  likely  at  present  to  remain  a  fragment.  The 
translation  is  clear  and  readable,  while  the  commentary  is  full  of 
valuable  illustration.  In  an  appendix  is  reprinted  from  Hernia- 
thena  Professor  Crossley’s  most  interesting  article  on  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Fronto  and  Marcus  Aui’elius,  with  an  aocount  of  its 
discovery  by  Cardinal  Mai. 
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The  Larch:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  its  Culture  and  General  Manage¬ 
ment.  By  C.  Y.  Michie.  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.) — This  is  a  really 
valuable  book,  and  an  interesting  one  also.  It  is  clearly  the  outcome 
of  much  practical  experience  in  larch-planting  and  management.  In 
twenty-six  chapters,  Hr.  Michie  gives  the  story  of  the  introduction 
of  the  larch,  descriptions  of  the  soils  and  situations  suited  for  its 
favourable  growth,  the  rearing  and  management  of  the  young  trees; 
and  the  characteristics,  value,  and  uses  of  larchwood.  Nor  does  the 
author  omit  to  say  something  about  the  picturesqueness  and  orna¬ 
mental  character  of  the  larch  ;  he  adds  a  few  illustrations  represent¬ 
ing  famous  trees,  such  as  the  Dunkeld  larches  and  those  at  Monzie 
Castle.  Some  of  these  and  other  equally  fine  specimens  have  attained 
a  height  of  over  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  girth  of  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  while  their  ages  range  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Alcock,  the  author  of  “  The  Spanish  Brothers,”  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  two  works — The  Czar  (Nelson)  and  The  Roman  Students 
(Unwin) — which,  from  their  peculiar  character — their  bringing 
history  to  the  aid  of  Evangelical  religion — should  make  excellent  gift- 
books  for  readers  of  a  certain  appreciative  class.  The  two  books 
are,  however,  of  unequal  merit.  The  Czar,  which  is  a  story  of  the 
struggle  of  Russia  with  the  First  Napoleon,  is  a  well  constructed, 
historically  realistic,  and  enjoyable  one.  Alexander  I.  is  an  admirable 
portrait,  and,  in  the  main,  correct,  though  flattering.  The  two 
heroes,  Ivan  and  Henri,  who  turn  out  in  the  long-run  to  be  cousins, 
are  also  well  drawn ;  and  their  adventures,  many  of  which  are  based 
on  fact,  are  related  with  much  spirit.  In  his  other  book,  which  is 
ostensibly  a  tale  of  the  Renaissance,  Mr.  Alcock  seems  to  have  got 
beyond  his  historical  depth.  The  chapters  descriptive  of  life  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Rome  are,  however,  vigorously  written. 

The  Steam-engine  and  its  Inventors.  By  R.  L.  Galloway.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.) — Here  we  have  the  story  of  the  steam-engine  once 
more  told,  and  told  carefully  and  clearly.  Mr.  Galloway  does  not 
take  us  back  beyond  the  seventeenth  century,  but  begins  with  the 
invention  of  the  air-pump  and  the  construction  of  pneumatic  engines. 
In  succeeding  chapters  he  descr.bes  the  experimental  engines  of 
Papin,  Newcomen,  and  Savery,  before  giving  full  details  concerning 
the  further  progress  made  by  Watt,  Trevithick,  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries  and  immediate  successors.  The  narrative  is  not  continued 
to  a  later  date  than  1830.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  woodcuts 
and  plates. 

In  Stories  of  Old  Renown  (Blackie  and  Son),  we  have  that  now 
veteran  literary  caterer  for  the  young,  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope,  retelling 
such  old  tales  as  “  Ogier  the  Dane,”  “  Patient  Griselda,”  “  Guy  of 
Warwick,”  and  “  Genevieve  of  Brabant.”  A  peculiar  vein  of 
humour  differentiates  Mr.  Hope  from  other  writers  for  boys,  and  in 
this  book  it  is  well  supported  by  the  efforts  of  his  illustrator,  Mr. 

Gordon  Browne. - Count  up  the  Sunny  Rays,  by  C.  A.  Jones  (Wells 

Gardner),  is  a  book  of  a  very  different  sort,  dealing  with  every-day, 
not  to  say  “low  ”  life.  But  it  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  wholesome;  several  of  the  characters, 
especially  “  Little  Binkie,”  are  admirably  drawn  ;  and  the  incident 
of  the  “return  from  the  dead”  character  with  which  it  closes  is  a 
pleasing  surprise.  The  illustrations,  of  the  “outline”  variety,  are 

clever. - The  Boys  and  I  (Routledge)  is  a  child’s  story,  by  Mrs.  Moles- 

worth,  who  displays  her  wonted  skill  in  revealing  the  mysteries  of 
the  infantile  character.  It  is  perhaps  too  long,  but  the  telling  of  several 
of  the  incidents,  such  as  “  The  White  Dove,”  is  marked  by  a  felicity 
that  is  truly  touching. 

An  Englishman’ s  Views  on  Questions  of  the  Ray  in  Victoria,  by  C. 
J.  Rowe  (Triibner  and  Co.),  may  be  thoroughly  recommended  as  a 
compact  little  handbook  of  the  various  questions  that  at  present 
press  for  solution  in  our  leading  Australasian  colony — Protection, 
land,  railways,  education,  public  works,  and  the  suffrage— written 
by  a  man  who  has  evidently  done  his  best  to  master  them.  Mr. 
Rowe  takes  an  anti-Berryite  view  of  most  matters  in  Victoria,  but 
his  book  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  He  points  out  one  thing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  reform,  and  broadening  of  the  electoral  basis, 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria,  which  has  escaped  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  most  writers — certainly  of  most  English  writers— on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Under  the  Reform  Act,  the  electors  of  the  Upper  House  are 
also  electors  for  the  Lower.  As  out  of  a  total  electorate  of  200,000 
in  the  colony  these  number  10S,000,  they  have  really  216,000  votes, 
as  against  92,000  electors  with  only  92,000. 

Abu  Telfan ;  or,  the  Return  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  a 
novel,  by  IV  i  I  helm  Raabe,  translated  from  the  German  by  Sofie 
Delffs  (Chapman  and  Hall),  is  introduced  with  a  considerable  flourish 
of  trumpets  by  the  translator  as  “  one  of  the  best  novels  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  German.”  We  are  also  informed  that  “one  of 
Raabe’s  chief  charms  is  his  rich  vein  of  the  truest,  most  genial 
humour.”  We  confess,  however,  that  we  see  nothing  in  Abu  Telfan 
to  justify  such  enthusiasm.  It  is  most  unconscionably  long  drawn- 
out.  The  plot  is  involved,  and  the  tragedy  with  which  the  story 
ends  appears  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 


hero,  Leonhard  Hagebucher,  who  returns  to  his  nat 
from  imprisonment  in  Darfur,  is  more  fool  or  German  m  ^ 

As  for  Raabe’s  humour,  we  sometimes  find  in  it  far-c[ 

Sterne— and  of  Mr.  Toole — apd  it  is  quite  genuine,  so  fa.  , 
but  then  it  goes  such  a  little  way,  after  all,  and  the  vein  is  so^poor. 
This  may  be  all  insular  prejudice  and  ignorance,  but  we  utterly  fail 
to  see  in  the  author  of  Abu  Telfan  a  new  light  in  the  firmament  of 
fiction. 

Minor  Poetry. — The  Legend  of  St.  Olaf’s  Kirk.  By  George  Hough¬ 
ton.  (Houghton  and  Co.,  Boston  ;  Triibner  and  Co.,  London.) — In 
this  booklet  we  have  a  narrative  in  verse,  founded  on  a  Scandinavian 
legend.  The  author  names  “Prior’s  Ancient  Danish  Ballads  ”  and 
Oehlenscbliiger’s  “  Tragedy  of  Axel  and  Valborg  ”  as  having  suggested 
the  theme,  but  says  that  in  this,  its  second  edition,  his  poem  has  been 
much  expanded,  besides  undergoing  material  changes.  There  is  some 
vigorous  writing  and  successful  rendering  of  local  characteristics, 
which  help  us  to  realise  the  sough  of  the  biting  winter  wind,  and  the 
wild  charge  of  the  snow-flurry  in  the  mouutain-pass.  The  treachery 
of  Prince  Hakon  to  the  friend  of  his  youth  and  the  patient  fidelity  of 
Valborg  are  sharply  contrasted.  Perhaps  the  writer’s  happiest  efforts 
are  those  which  illustrate  Nature  in  her  varying  aspects.  Axel’s 
return  to  Norland  after  his  seven  years’  exile  is  so  pleasant  a  picture, 
that  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  it : — 

“  Each  sight  aud  scent  and  sound 
Spake  to  him,  saying,  ‘  Welcome! '  Still  the  air, 

But  filled  with  small,  sweet  noises,  plaint  of  gulls 
Circling  their  young,  the?  flight  of  cormorants. 

Waves  lapping  on  a  b  ach  ;  nearer  at  hand. 

Brooks  babbling,  larches  talking  low  together, 

And  from  the  vales  below,  under  the  hills, 

Ike  far,  faint  buzz  of  labor,  that  now  seemed 
A  pleasant  pastime  ;  and  he  longed  to  stand 
Among  the  workers,  working  to  be  found.” 

- Leolyn,  and  other  Verses.  By  Herbert  Gardner.  (Remington 

and  Co.)— As  a  contribution  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  our  day,  this 
volume  deserves  a  cordial  welcome.  There  are  some  pieces  of  con 
siderable  merit  in  a  collection  of  poems  almost  all  of  which  are 
above  the  average,  passages  iu  which  modern  thought  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  very  graceful  and  sparkling  verse,  free,  too,  from  overstrained 
and  exaggerated  sentiment,  though  not  wanting  either  depth  or  tender¬ 
ness.  The  song  “  Between  the  Green  Corn  and  the  Gold  ”  is,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  very  pretty.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  will  win  greater 
distinction  as  a  poet,  when  the  gift  he  possesses  shall  have  had 
time  to  develop.- — -  Mary  Magdalene  :  a  Poem.  By  Mrs.  Richard 
Greerougli.  (lvegan  Paul  and  Co.) — The  subject  of  this  book  does 
not  commend  itself  either  by  the  good-taste  shown  in  its  treatment, 
nor,  having  regard  to  the  slender  thread  of  narrative  concerning  the 
Mary  Magdalene  of  the  Gospels,  by  its  historical  vraisemblance.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  popular  mind  the  Mary  who  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  demoniacal  possession,  is  identified  with  the 
woman  of  sinful  life  who  came  to  the  Saviour  in  the  Pharisee’s 
house.  The  assumption  is,  however,  rather  hypothetical.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  repulsive  iu  itself,  of  certain  aspects  of  society  in  Jerusalem 
is  drawn  for  us  as  if  with  a  serene  satisfaction  by  the 
writer,  and  though  not  from  a  sense  of  its  exaggeration,  one 
is  more  displeased  by  such  elaborately  ornate  description.  We  feel 
that  a  theme  selected  from  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  of  the 
Gospel  narrative — a  simple  story  tricked  out  in  this  artificial  guise — 
is  so  far  spoilt  for  us ;  it  seems  like  building  on  a  noble  structure 
“  wood,  bay,  and  stubble.”  The  verse,  though  giving  evidence  of 
culture,  and  of  some  power  in  the  mastery  of  detail,  fails  to  impress 
us  as  poetry.  It  is  stilted,  aud  it  lacks  spontaneity. - The  Con¬ 

solation :  a  Poem.  By  George  Gerrard.  (Hunter,  Rose,  and  Co., 
Toronto.) — There  is  an  unintentional  irony  in  the  title  of  this  book. 
Anything  more  calculated  to  depress  even  the  buoyant  spirit  than 
this  dreary  dissertation  in  verse,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  If  the- 
author  is  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  in  literature,  we  would 
advise  him  to  take  steps  preliminary  to  that  end  by  turning  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  decent  prose  composition,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  te 
eschew  verse. — —We  pass  next  to  Life’s  Pathway,  and  other  Poems . 
By  Thomas  Leech.  (Satchell  and  Co.)— We  cannot  grudge 
the  writer — a  constable  of  the  Metropolitan  Police — the  solace  he 
seems  to  derive  from  essays  in  verse,  and  whatever  their  merits  or 
demerits,  the  author  at  least  has  some  claim  on  our  sympathy  and 
indulgence.  No  great  results  are,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  from  such 
desultory  efforts  in  literature ;  but  it  is  natural  that,  with  such  ability 
as  be  possesses,  and  encouraged  by  the  approval  of  friends  and 
patrons,  Mr.  Thomas  Leech  should  wish  to  strike  out  a  path  for  him¬ 
self  other  than  the  customary  beat. — — Iu  Echoes  of  Song,  by  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  Undergraduate  (Newman  and  Co.),  we  have  a  book  of  trashy 
effusions,  which  are  simply  below  criticism.  Faulty  in  rhythm, 
faulty  in  grammar,  such  compositions  could  scarcely  find  admission, 
ODe  would  think,  into  the  columns  of  one  of  our  provincial  newspapers. 
A  schoolboy  with  any  taste  for  versification  might  surely  express 
himself  with  more  regard  to  sense  and  syntax  than  this  Cambridge 

Undergraduate. - There  is  not  much  that  calls  for  comment  in  Anne 

Roleyn  :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  by  the  Author  of  “  Palace  and 
Prison,”  “  Ginevra,”  &c.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)— Why  does  the 
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”ia  of  our  day  so  seldom  rise,  iu  point  of  literary 
bore  the  level  of  a  resume  in  respectable  verse  of 
tory  ?  Little  more  than  this  can  be  said  of  the 
wo?s.  _ It  gives  but  slight  evidence  of  dramatic 
powetj  nut  much  distinctness  in  characterisation,  and,  moreover, 
the  verse  is  too  often  disfigured  by  feeble  and  halting  lines. 

- Our  Holiday  among  the  Hills.  By  James  and  Janet  Logie 

Robertson.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons.) — In  this  collection 
of  poems  the  summary  of  contents  is  as  follows  : — Part  I., 
Songs  ;  Part  II.,  Scenes  ;  Part  III.,  Satires ;  Part  IV.,  Psalms ; 
Part  V.,  Horace  in  Homespun.  There  is  a  marked  inequality  in  these 
verses,  perhaps  explained  by  the  double  authorship;  but  as  no 
indication  is  afforded,  nothing  pointing  to  James  or  to  Janet,  the 
reader  is  left  to  his  own  inferences.  It  strikes  us  that  some  of  the 
weakest  of  the  poems  are  to  be  found  among  the  “  Satires.”  To  pen  a 
really  good  satire,  a  master-hand  is  needed,  and  in  these  verses  we 
miss  the  subtle  edge  and  the  keen  point  which  the  weapon,  deftly 
msed,  should  possess.  We  must  protest  against  such  words  as  “  jewel  ” 
and  “  rule  ”  being  made  to  rhyme  : — 

“Load  them  with  gem  and  jew'l, 

And  pearl  and  purple  fine — , 

Not  these,  not  these,  the  K:ngs  that  rule 
By  right  divine  !  ’’ 

How  comes  it  that  among  the  “  Psalms  ”  we  light  upon  a  poem  called 
■“A  Railway  Accident”?  By  an  accident,  surely,  it  must  have 
found  place  there.  Part  V.,  “  Horace  in  Homespun,”  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  readers  familiar  wit'h  the  Scottish  dialect.  “A 
Transformation”  is  unquestionably  good,  and  will  be  understood  and 
felt  by  most  dwellers  in  Britain,  more  especially  in  North  Britain- 

- The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Other  Poems.  By  E.  M.  Clarke. 

(Satchell.) — Here  the  first  and  longest  of  some  five  or  six  “  Ballads 
of 'the.  Sea  ”  gives  the  title  to  a  book  of  verses  occasionally  marked  by 
much  spirit  and  fire,  but  too  often  sinking  to  a  most  provoking  tame¬ 
ness.  Of  these,  the  “  Bell  of  the  Sklangenzan  ”  is  the  best,  and 
“Erline”  the  poorest;  but  some  excuse  may  be  made  for  it — though 
not  for  its  publication — if  it  was  written,  as  it  claims  to  be,  when 
tthe  author  was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  The  translations  strike  us 
as  really  the  best  part  of  the  volume;  that  of  “A  Sonnet  on 
Majorities,”  in  particular,  is  not  without  cleverness. 

New  Novels. — Royal  Angus.  By  Lord  James  Douglas.  (Bentley 
and  Son.) — If  Lord  James  Douglas’s  picture  of  the  life,  the  aspirations, 
the  conduct,  and  the  conversation  of  young  men  of  the  class  to 
which  he  himself  belongs,  is  to  be  accepted  by  rational  beings  as 
even  approaching  to  the  truth,  bis  lordship  has  furnished  democracy 
with  an  argument  and  a  plea  of  no  insignificant  strength.  It  has 
■seldom  been  our  lot  to  read  so  vulgar  a  book  as  Royal  Angus,  in 
which  the  adjectives  “  royal  ”  and  “  x-eckless  ”  are  used  as  Christian 
■names,  by  an  author  as  “regardless  of  grammar”  as  Mr.  Barham’s 
people,  who  “all  cried,  that’s  him.”  My  lord  and  my  lady  swarm  all  over 
the  pages ;  “  noble  lords  ”  are  always  “  drawing  on  ”  their  gloves,  except 
when  they  are  pulling  them  off ;  and  a  “  noble  youth,”  who  lives  for 
what  decent  people  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  lowest  forms  of 
excitement ;  who  is  an  habitual  gambler,  an  impecunious  debtor,  a 
■“sponge”  on  his  more  respectable  elder  brother  and  his  silly  sister- 
in-law,  finishes  his  career  by  a  deed  of  reckless  rashness,  and  is 
eulogised  as  a  “  noble,  fearless,  unselfish  man.”  With  question¬ 
able  taste,  Lord  James  Douglas  has  introduced  into  a  singularly 
unpleasant  work  of  fiction  the  tragic  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  his  own  brother,  the  lamented  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  on  the 
Matterhorn,  several  years  ago.  This,  however  we  may  regard 
its  interpolation  into  the  narrative,  is  the  one  feature  that  redeems 

Royal  Angus  from  a  dead-level  of  snobbishness. - Proper  Pride. 

(Tinsley  Brothers.) — Only  a  pair  of  fools  could  possibly  have  been 
ipa>rted,  in  the  early  days  of  their  happy  married  life,  by  a  device 
■so  clumsy  and  absurd  as  that  to  which  the  author  of  Proper  Pride 
has  resorted,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Sir  Reginald 
and  Lady  Fairfax.  This  objection  to  the  construction  of  the  story 
feeing  stated,  we  desire  to  record  the  pleasure  it  has  given  us  to 
read  a  bright,  clever  novel,  full  of  interest,  distinguished  by  good  taste 
and  an  excellent  style,  in  which  the  author  accomplishes  the  feat  of 
making  us  forget  she  is  proceeding  all  the  time  from  a  basis  of  utter 
nonsense ;  that  the  imbroglio  which  constitutes  the  story  could  not 
have  occurred  in  real  life,  and  if  it  had  occurred,  would  have  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  return  of  post.  The  device  of  the  letter  found  in  the  lining 
of  an  old  gown,  which  clears  up  everything,  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
borrowed  with  effect  in  Proper  Pride.  The  author  of  this  novel 

will,  we  make  no  doubt,  write  many  a  better  one. - The  Turn 

of  the  Tide.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie.  (Bentley  and  Son.) 
— This  is  a  pretty  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  before  the  tide  had  reached  the  full,  and  swept  over  the  old 
regime  with  the  effacing  force  of  1793  and  1794.  The  author 
fails  to  invest  her  characters  with  the  tragic  interest  of  the 
time,  but  she  tells  the  eternal  story  of  love,  youth,  obstacles, 
pride,  constancy,  and  final  triumph,  fairly  well,  and  the  stamp 
of  refinement  and  good-taste  is  set  upon  her  story. - Orey- 


stone  Abbey.  By  Emily  Foster.  (Wyman  and  Sons.) — Miss 
Foster’s  book  is  a  proof  that  young  writers  believe  that  failure  is  the 
only  road  to  success,  or  she  would  surely  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
avoid  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  construction  of  plot  and  delineation 
of  character  which  make  Greystone  Abbey  a  warning  to  all  novices 
in  literature.  Without  being  unduly  exacting,  a  reader  may  fairly 
require  the  novelist  to  write  naturally,  to  construct  clearly,  and  to 
make  his  characters  talk  like  human  beings.  Miss  Foster  does  none 
of  these  things,  however.  Her  story  tells  how  a  rightful  heir  was 
deprived  of  his  patrimony  by  the  intrigues  of  his  sister  and  her  hus* 
baud,  how  he  left  the  ancestral  home,  and  under  an  assumed  name 
achieved  competence  and  marriage.  Ultimately,  evil  actions  bring 
their  own  punishment,  and  the  right  people  get  the  estate,  and  settle 
down  to  opulent  happiness.  A  description  of  a  fire  will  please  those 
who  are  connoisseurs  in  unintentional  humour.  With  this  exception, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  novel  to  interest  the  least  critical  reader. 

Light  :  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optics.  By  Lewi3  Wright. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) — The  main  characteristic  of  this  well-written 
and  amply  illustrated  handbook  is  its  practicalness.  Science  teachers 
who  are  determined  to  teach  optics  as  they  should  be  taught  ought 
to  welcome  this  book  cordially.  It  is  original  in  method  and  material. 
The  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  light  here  described  are  as 
full,  as  clear,  and  as  precise  as  are  the  instructions  for  the  making 
and  using  of  the  apparatus  needed  for  their  demonstration  to  a  class. 
This  book,  moreover,  can  be  read,  used,  and,  we  may  add,  enjoyed, 
by  those  students  of  optical  phenomena  who  are  not  conversant  with 
mathematics. 

The  Acclimatisation  of  the  Salmonidcc  at  the  Antipodes.  By  Arthur 
Nichols.  (Sampson  Low.) — The  diXculties  which  have  been  at  last 
successfully  met  in  the  introduction  of  our  salmon  into  Australasia 
are  faithfully  described  in  this  volume. 
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Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


January  6,  1883.] 


THE  SPECTATOR 


LI  RFDTV'Q  LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
>  B  U  H  I  I  O  UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN  ’ 
LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


ART 

FABRICS 


All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


Ichiham  House,  }  REGENT  STREET’  W’ 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  L34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS. 

“  AN  AGREEABLE,  RE¬ 
FRESHING,  AND  USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 
German  Hospital,  Dalston. 

“  THE  QUEEN  OF 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TABLE  WATERS.” 

10.000,000. 

ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrate!  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasiDg  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


HUNYAD 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—‘‘LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLIINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED ,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  29  per  bottle. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  BISK. 

Explanatory  Booh,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


‘Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Civil  Service  Gazette “  The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  i9 

•easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe.” - English  Churchman. — “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

deserve  the  best  thanks  of  investors  and  speculators.” - Society. — “I  commend 

Messrs.  Gutteridge’s  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  study  of  capitalists.” 

- Manchester  Courier. — “  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad- 

vantages,  that  the  plan  will  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” - Figaro.—"  Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention ;  the  book  is  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive.” 

Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

NOTES  FROM  SICK-ROOMS. 

By  Mrs.  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
EADING  CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


R 

Q  A  S  E  S 


CHATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PUB 


WOMEN  are  STRANGE.  By  F.  W.  Robinso) 

“  Grandmother’s  Money.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

The  CAPTAIN’S  ROOM,  and  other  Stories,  ny  waiuei 

Besant,  Author  of  “  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,”  &e.  3  vols.  crown 
8vo-  t  Shortly. 

Of  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  “  Robin 

Gray,’**  “  The  Golden  Shaft,  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

LOVE  ME  for  EVER.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of 

“  God  and  the  Man,”  &o,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  [Shortly. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  By  R.  Buchanan. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  By  the  same. 
Hearts  of  Gold.  By  William  Cyples. 

Ivan  de  Biron.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  By  G.  MacDonald,  LL  D. 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.  By  the  same. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.  By  James  Payn. 

For  Cash  Only.  By  James  Payn. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Frau  Frohmann.  By  Anthony  Trollope- 
Marion  Fay.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

GUTTA-PERCHA  WILLIE,  the  WORKING  GENIUS. 

By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D.  With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins, 
Square  8vo,  cloth,  3s  61. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

With  over  50  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vauderhoof  and  the  Author.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  10s  6d.  [ Shortly . 

The  POET’S  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of 

“  Under  the  Punkah,”  &c.  A  Volume  of  600  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s  6J.  [Shortly. 

TO  the  GOLD  COAST  for  GOLD:  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  Richard  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of 

“Hours  with  the  Players,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown 8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s.  [Shortly, 

SHORT  SAYINGS  of  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical 

and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent,  M. A.  Demy  8vo, cloth 
extra,  7s  6d. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  in  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE. 

By  John  Ashton,  Author  of  “Chap-books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  &c. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations  in  Fac-simile.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28s. 

The  ART  ANNUAL  for  1882-3.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Dumas. 

With  250  fall-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  3s  6J. 

COLIN  CLOUT’S  CALENDAR.  By  Grant  Allen,  Author 

of  “  Vignettes  from  Nature.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  0s. 

ARABIAN  SOCIETY  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  Studies 

from  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Author 
of  “  The  Modern  Egyptians,”  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  GREAT  PYRAMID :  Observatory,  Tomb,  and  Temple. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

FLOWERS  of  the  SKY.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  With 

55  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  6d. 

CHAPTERS  on  EVOLUTION.  A  Popular  History  of  the 

Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Development.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.  Edm.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  259  Illustra¬ 
tions,  7s  6d. 

VAL  STRANGE :  a  Story  of  the  Primrose  Way.  By  David 

Christie  Murray,  Author  of  “Joseph’s  Coat,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS.  By  J.  S.  Winter,  Author  of 

“Cavalry  Life,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

The  GOLDEN  SHAFT.  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of 

“  Robin  Gray,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

GIDEON  FLEYCE,  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  3  vols.  crown 

8  vo. 

KIT.  By  James  Payn.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

In  MAREMMA.  By  Ouida.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

All  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN.  By  Walter  Besant. 

With  12  Illustration*  by  Fred.  Barnard.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  _  [ Immediately . 

CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Price  6s ;  or  post  free  for  one  year,  for  21s. 

npHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  CLIII. 

_1_  JANUARY  1st,  1883. 

Contents. 

Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Christian  Church. 

Evolution  by  Force  Impossible;  a  New  Argument  against  Materialism. 
Victor  Hugo. 

Traces  of  the  Northmen  in  Normandy. 

An  Exposition  of  Our  Fish  Wealth. 

The  Poet  Firdusi  and  his  Epic. 

The  Primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

Cubrent  Literature. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


Price  1*.  monthly;  per  annum,  12s.  post  free. 

rpiIE  EXPOSITOR.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 

I  Contents  of  January  Number  now  ready. 

Balaam  :  an  Exposition  and  a  Study.  By  the  Editor. 

Isaiah  :  an  Ideal  Biography.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State.— I.  The  Pauline  View  of  Death. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Matbeson,  D.D. 

Textual  Criticisms  Illustrated  from  the  Printing-Office.  By  Mr.  Alfred 
Watts. 

Brief  Notices. 

The  Spectator  says  : — “This  admirable  periodical  keeps  up  its  interest  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  In  every  number  there  is  something  of  high  interest  to  the  students 
of  Biblical  literature,  both  professional  and  general.  The  Expositor  renders  con¬ 
stant  and  signal  services  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day." 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 
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*aiETY  of  PAINTERS 

\TER-COLOURS. 

IRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
,  Ball  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 

worn.  .  .-'Ailogne,  61. 

™.uFEED  D.  ERIPP,  Secretary. 


WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION, 

53  Pall  Mall,  containing  350  Wolks  l>y  Well- 
known  Artists  in  Water-colonrs.  Three  great  works 
By  John  Martin,  K.L.,  and  50  others  in  oil.  NOW 
OPEN. — Admission,  Is. 

ROBT.  HOPKINS,  Manager. 


IUG’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

LECTURES  on  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


Professor  ROGERS,  M.P.,  will  DELIVER,  this 
Terra,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  Evenings,  beginning 
January  17tli,  at  Six  o’clock,  a  COURSE  of  LEC¬ 
TURES  on  the  “  Relations  of  Agriculture  to  Public 
Wealth  and  Progress.”  Fee,  £i  11s  6d,  payable  in 
the  College  Office. 

J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 


Q  UNDAY  EVENING 

ij  ASSOCIATION  CHOIR. 

Conductor — Fred.  A.  Jewson,  M.C  0. 

1st  Rehearsal  at  7.45,  Monday,  January  Sth. 

The  attendance  of  Singers  willing  lo  help  in  per¬ 
forming  sacred  mu~ic  free  to  the  poor  is  earnestly 
requested.  A.  BERRY,  Hon.  Sec. 

27  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square. 


r\ ITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON 

\J  INSTITUTE, 

TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY. 

TECHNICAL  DAY  SCHOOL.— Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  under  Professors  Armstrong,  Ayrton,  and  Perry, 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy,  adapted  to  the  following 
Industries : — 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Electrical  Engineering, 

Industries  Involving  Applications  of  Chemistry, 
Building  Trades. 

The  Students  attend  daily  and  receive  Lecture  and 
Laboratory  Instruction  in  Applied  Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Lessons  in  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Modelling,  in  French  and  German,  and  in 
Workshop  practice.  Fee,  inclusive,  £5  per  annum. 

TECHNICAL  EVENING  SCHOOL  -Courses  of 
Instruction  for  Apprentices,  Workiueu,  Foremen,  &c., 
in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Technical 
Chemistry,  and  Applied  Art. 

Special  Courses  covering  a  period  of  three  years  for 
Apprentices  and  others  engaged  in  Cabinetmaking. 
Carpentry,  and  Joinery,  Metal-plate  Woi  k,  Plumbers’ 
Work,  Bricklaying,  &c. 

Laboratories,  Workshops,  and  Art  Studios  open 
from  6  till  9.30  every  Eveuing,  except  Saturdays. 

Fees,  5s  to  £1  for  the  Session.'  Apprentices  admitted 
to  all  Evening  Courses  at  half  the  ordinary  Fees. 

For  Programme  and  further  particulars,  apply  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Institute,  Gresham  College,  E.C. ; 
or  at  tho  Finsbury  Technical  College,  Tabernacle 
Row,  London,  E.C. 

PHILIP  MAGNUS,  Director. 


London  society  for  the 

EXTENSION  of  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 
Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner,  LL.D., 
will  lecture  during  the  ensuing  Term  (January- 
April),  as  follows  : — At  Whitechapel,  on  “  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century;”  at  Bla<  klieatb,  on  “  The 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  and  at  Bedford 
Park,  on  “Epochs  of  Europcau  Progress.” 

Professor  J.  W.  Hales, M. A  , 
will  lecture  on  “  Milton,”  at  New  Cross. 

Mr.  Walter  Pye,  F.R.C.S., 
will  lecture  on  “  Hygiene,”  at  Croydon,  Poplar,  and 
Whitechapel;  on  “Physology”  at  Putney;  and  on 
“  Comparative  Anatomy  ”  at  Battersea. 

Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins,  B.A., 
will  lecture  on  the  “  Age  of  Shakespeare,”  at 
Dulwich  ;  on  “  The  Age  of  Queen  Arne,”  at  Croydon  ; 
and  on  the  “Age  of  Pope,”  at  Camden  Road. 

Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  “Electricity  ”  (at 
Whitechapel,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Waghorn,  R.N.,  B.Sc.) ; 
“  Medieval  Art”  (at  Bedford  Park,  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Conway,  M.  A  ) ;  “Medical  Acoustics"  (at  Trinity  College, 
Loudon,  by  Mr.  H.  Store,  M.A  ,  M.B.);  “Physical 
Geography”  (at  New  Cross,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall, 
M.A.)  ;  “The  Reign  of  George  ill.  ”  (at  Peckham,  by 
Mr.  H.  Cnnyngbame,  M.A.)  ;  “  English  History  and 
Literature  ”  (at  Lewisham  and  Kilburn,  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
McMullan,  M.A);  and  on  “Astronomy”  (at  Stoke 
Newington,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  B.A.). 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information,  apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  22 
Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Bedford  college,  London 

(for  Ladies), 8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street. 
Lent  Term  will  begin  on  THURSDAY,  January  18th, 
1883. 

A  PROFESSORS’  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  20 
guineas, and  a  COURTAULD  SCHOLARSHIP,  value 
10  guineas,  each  tenable  for  two  terms,  will  be 
awarded  to  Candidates  not  already  in  the  College 
who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  General  English  History,  and 
French.  The  Examination  will  be  held  in  the  College 
pn  January  16th  and  17th.  Names  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  beforo  January  13th. 

B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Secretary. 


AN  ENGLISH  LADY,  Protestant, 

residing  near  Paris,  wishes  to  RECEIVE 
YOUNG  LADIES,  for  French  Education,  or  Health. 
References  in  England  and  France.  Moderate  terms. 
—Address,  “  N.  A.,”  Mr.  LAWRENCE,  Market 
Place,  Rugby. 


T)  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

.1 V  COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 

This  College  has  been  recently  placed  on  a  new 
basis,  and  tho  advantages  afforded  by  it  as  a  training 
institution  for  those  who  purpose  adopting  the  Civil- 
Engineering  profession  in  India  or  elsewhere,  are  now 
offered  to  all  persons  desirous  of  following  the  course 
of  study  pnrsued  there. 

A  number  of  Students,  not  exceeding  60,  will  be 
admitted  to  ibe  College  in  September,  1883.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admis-ion  must;  on  Jnly  1st,  1883,  be  over 
17  and  under  21  years  of  age,  and  must  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  their  having  received  a  fair  general 
education. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  offer  13 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  for  competition  among  the  Students,  entering 
the  College  in  September,  1883,  at  the  termination  of 
their  prescribed  three  years’  College  course,  that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  w  ill  further  offer  Two  Appointments  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department  among  the  same 
Students,  after  two  years’  course  of  study,  that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1885. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  more  candidates  for 
admission  than  the  College  can  receive,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  according 
to  dates  of  application  for  admission. 

For  all  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Department,  India 
Office,  S.W  ;  or  to  the  President,  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staiues. 

JULAND  DANVERS,  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Department. 

India  Office,  October  26th,  1882. 


I >  OYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

V  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  tho  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  R:ght  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M  P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotherou-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  January  30th. 


O' 


UEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

(for  LADIES), 

~  43  and  45  HARLEY  STREET,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in“1853. 

LENT  TERM,  Januiry  15th  to  March  31st. 

The  College  will  be  CLOSED  from  GOOD  FRIDAY 
to  EASTER  MONDAY,  inclusive. 


1.  Higher  Course,  for  Students  above  18  years : — 
Classes  m  the  Greek  Testament,  in  English,  French, 
and  German  Literature,  in  English  History,  in  Greek 
and  Lat  n,  in  Mathematics,  in  Harmony,  in  Art  and 
Archmology,  in  Botany,  Geology,  Physiology,  and 
Chemistry.  Fee  for  each  Course  of  Ten  Lectures, 
£1  Is. 

2.  Four  Years’  Course,  for  Students  above  14  years  t — 
Class  Teaching  and  Individual  Instruction  by  the 
Professors  and  Assistant-Teachers  of  the  College. 
The  Subjects  include  those  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London.  General 
Fee,  £8  8s  or  £10  10s  the  term.  Fee  for  a  single 
Weekly  Class,  £1  6s  3d.' 

3.  The  School  for  Pupils  of  five  years  and  upwards 
prepares  for  the  College.  Fees,  from  £4  4s  to  £8  8s 
the  Term,  according  to  age. 

Boarders  are  received  in  Houses  very  near  the 
College,  by  Miss  WOOD,  41  Harley  Street,  Miss 
KNOTT,  19  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  Mrs.  RUSSELL, 
23  Nottingham  Place.  Charge  for  Single  Term  at 
Miss  Wood’s  and  Miss  Kuott’s,  21  guineas  ;  at  Mrs. 
Russell’s,  16  guineas. 


The  Entrance  Examination  for  the  Four  Years’ 
Course  will  be  on  January  11th;  for  the  School,  on 
the  13  th. 


Applications  for  Prospectuses  to  be  addressed  to 
the  SECRETARY. 


MR.  HERBERT  WILKINSON,  M.A. 

Oxon.,  PREPARES  BOYS  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  for  the  Public  Schools,  at  11  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater,  W.  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

NEXT  TERM  will  begin  MONDAY,  January  22nd, 
1833. 


Preparation  for  the  public 

SCHOOLS,  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.— The  BEACON,  Sevenoaks-F.  RITCHIE,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  J.  S.  NORMAN,  M.A.  (Cantab.).  Special  terms 
for  Sons  of  Clergymen. 


I  LFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 


WANTED,  in  a  Newspaper  Office,  a 

YOUTH  (17  to  20.)  of  good  education,  to  be 
trained  to  the  duties  of  a  SUB-EDITOR  in  the  financial 
department.  Small  salary  to  commence  with.  A 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  desirable.  Apply  by 
letter  to  “SIGMA,”  care  of  Messrs.  G.  Street  and 
Co.,  30  Cornhill  E.C. 


Mill  hill  school, 

MIDDLESEX,  N.W. 

LENT  TERM,  1883,  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
January  19fch,  1883,  at  0  p.m.— Applications  for 
admission  or  information  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Head  Master,  R.  F.  WEYMOUTH,  Esq.,  D.Lit. 


QT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

O  COMPANY,  Limited.  —  ST.  LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.— Head  Mi*tre3s,  Miss 
DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of  Git  ton  College, 
Cambridge. — This  School  provides  for  the  Daughters 
of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  education  at  a  moderate 
cost.  House  Girls  re  eived  from  the  age  of  nine. 
NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  January  19th. 


ALVERN  COLLEGE, 

LIMITED. 


The  Next  Term  commences  on  Friday,  January 
26t.h.  Entrance  Examination,  January  25th. 

For  particulars,  app'.y  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Secretary. 


HALLIFORD  HOUSE  SCHOOL, 

Shepperton.  near  London. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (Eton,  and 
C.C.C.,  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A.. 
(Clifton,  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistaut-Master  at 
Seribergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
-For  Prospectus  and  References,  anply  to  H.  St. 
CLAIR  FEILDEN,  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex. 

The  NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  on  January  28. 


Boarding  school  for  ladies. 

The  Grange,  Bnxton,  Derbyshire. — The  Prin- 
cipal,  Miss  GEDDES,  is  assisted  by  a  resident 
Parisienne,  and  a  large  Staff  of  goodVisitin?  Masters. 

The  EASTER  TERM  begins  on.  JANUARY 
15th,  1883. 


ONE  or  TWO  PUPILS  may  be 

RECEIVED,  in  a  pleasant  country  Parsonage, 
for  General  Education,  or  to  prepare  for  University* 
Matriculation,  or  for  Preliminary  Examination,  for 
Law,  Medicine,  or  the  Army. — Address,  VICAR* 
Coxley,  near  Wells,  Somerset. 


Morning  preparatory 

CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Port  m  m  Square. 

The  LENT  TERM  will  commence  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  January  15th.  New  Boys,  2\ ;  Junior  Class,  3 
Upper  School,  4. 

Parents  are  requested  to  write  for  New  Circular* 
issued  this  Christmas,  to  the  Misses  WOODMAN* 
Cranbourne  House,  Bournemouth,  till  January  12th. 


D 


OVER 


COLLEGE. 


President — Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 
NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  January  17. 

Terms — Tuition,  from  15  to  18  guineas  per  annum  ; 
Board,  £46  6s  per  annum. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A., 
Head  Master  ;  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  the  Hon, 
Secretary. 


T 


O  ADORN  the  WALLS  of  HOME 

with  ARTISTIC  MASTERPIECES  at  small 


cost, 

VISIT  the  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY. 

74  New  Oxford  Street 
(20  doors  west  of  Mudie’s  Library). 

The  Autotype  Company  displays  a  noble  collection 
of  Copies  of  the  Old  Masters  selected  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Art  Galleries  of  Europe. 

These  comprise  fine  examples  of  the  works  of  Fra 
Angelico.  Dilrer,  Holbein,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Titian,  Del  Sarto,  Da  Vinoi,  Botticelli, &o.  Amongst 
the  Modern  Masters  will  be  found  examples  of  the 
works  of  Poynter,  R.A.,  Cope,  R.A.,  Dyce,  R.A., 
Watts,  R.A.,  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti,  Meissonnier,  De 
Nenville,  &c. 

Copies  of  Pictures  in  the  Luxembourg  and  from 
the  ‘  Salon.’ 

AUTOTYPE  IN  RELATION  TO  HOUSEHOLD 
ART. 


A  Pamphlet,  with  3  Illustrations,  sent  free  per 
post  on  application  to  W  S-  Bird,  Manager.  AUTO¬ 
TYPE  COMPANY,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  London, 
W.C. 


Delhi  medical  mission 

(S.P.G.)— Established  1867.— The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  began  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  tho 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,090  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburb-,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — ( 1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthropical 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  1, 535- 
pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,983  cases,  with  au  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  wiH  be  gladly  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi) ;  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  BROMHEAD,  Ken- 
iDgton  Palace,  W, 


January  6,  1883.] 


THE  SPECTATOR 
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R.  PUSEY  MEMORIAL  FUND. 


THIRD  LIST  of  SUBSCRIPTIONS  paid  or  pro¬ 
mised  up  to  Deo.  21st,  1882  : — 


Amount  previously  advertised  ...  £11 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  London . 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Chester . . 

Most  Rev.  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross 

(Primus)  . 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Gibraltar . 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kelly . 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Fredericton 

Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Manchester  . 

Venerable  Archdeaeon  Harrison  . 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Walker  . 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Hayward  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Bright . 

Rev.  Canon  F.  C.  Cook . 

Rev.  Precentor  Venables  . 

Rev.  Hon.  Canon  C.  L.  Courtenay  (in  five 

years)  . 

English  Church  Union . 

Mr.  Joseph  Allen  (in  five  years)  . 

Rev.  Canon  Ainslie  .  . . 

Mr.  F.  B.  Alston  . 

Mrs.  A.  Bradford  Atkinson . 

Rev.  Dr.  Ainger .  ... 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Arbuthnot  . 

Miss  Arbuthnot . 

Rev.  T.  H.  Amps . 

Rev.  J.  A.  Atkinson  . 

Rev.  B.  J.  Armstrong . 

Rev.  John  Aoton . 

Col.  W.  M.  C-  Acton  . 

Mr.  C.  P.  Alliz . 

Rev.  D.  8.  Allen . . 

Mr.  Herbert  Atkill  . 

Rev.  H.  R.  Alder  . . 

Mr.  B.  N.  C.  Accrington  . 

Rev.  Canon  M.  Amplett  . 

Lord  Boston  . 

Colonel  Basevi . 

Mr.  Win.  Bartlett  . 

Miss  Booth  . 

Mr.  J.  P.  Balmer  . 

Dr.  E.  L.  Birkett  . .  . 

Mr.  Philip  P.  Bouverie 

Sir  Hickman  Bacon,  Bart . 

Mr.  W.  C.  Boodle  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Belcher  . 

Mr.  John  Boodle  .  ... 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bell . 

Rev.  Herbert  Barnett . 

Miss  J.  R.  Barnes  . 

Rev.  J.  C.  Burton  . 

Mr.  T.  Bucbanan  . 

Rev.  Rowland  V.  Barker  . 

Rev.  J ohn  Bullock  . 

Rev.  W.  P.  S.  Bingbam  . 

Rev.  J.  Bruce  (2nd  sub.)  . 

Rev.  E.  T.  Bramston . 

Rev.  J.  St.  J.  Blunt  . 

Rev.  C.  J.  Betham  . 

Rev.  Frederick  Bagot . 

Rev.  R.  George  Boodle . 

Rev.  Chancellor  Bagot  . 

Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland . 

Sir  John  Conroy,  Bart.  . 

Rev.  Canon  T.  G.  Carter  . . 

Mr.  A.  R,  Cooke . 

Rev.  T.  Arthur  Curteis  . . 

Mr.  T.  Collins,  M.P . 

Rev.  R.  Jermyn  Cooper  . 

Mrs.  R.  Jermyn  Cooper  . 

Rev.  Berdmore  Compton  . 

Mr.  C.  Lovett  Cameron  '  . 

Mr.  E.  A.  Clegg  . 

■C.  C.  C.  V . 

Rev.  E.  Coleridge  . 

Mrs.  Combe  (in  two  years)  . 

Mrs.  Calley  . 

Rev.  John  M.  Cunnynghame . 

Rev.  T.  Pelham  Dale . 

.  Rev.  C.  L.  Dundas  . 

Said  of  Devon . .  . . 

Rev.  W.  W.  Dougla3  . . 

Miss  Dawson  . 

Rev.  J.  P.  F.  Davidson  (in  five  years)  ... 

Mrs.  Delamain . 

Rev.  W.  H.  Davey  . 

Mr.  G.  F.  Duncombe . 

Mrs.  Dubose  . 

Rev.  E.  C.  Dermer  (in  two  years)  . 

Rev.  Henry  Ellison  ...  . 

Rev.  E.  L.  Elwes  . 

Miss  Eyton  . 

English  Church  Union,  collection  at 

meeting  of  . 

Mr.  F.  R  Engelbich . 

Mr.  William  Elliott  . . 

Rev.  W.  F.  Eaton  . 

Mrs.  Empson  . 

Rev-  W.  F.  Everest  (in  five  years)  . 

Mr.  J.  A.  Foote .  . . 

Rev.  W.  C.  Raffles  Flint  (in  five  years) 

Rev.  C.G.  Floyd . 

Mr.  W.  Ford  . 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  Ffonlkes  . 

Rev.  Alfred  Field  . 

Rev.  J.  T.  Fisher  . 

Sir  John  Gibbons,  Bart . 

Mr.  F.  Graves  . 

Earl  of  Glasgow . 

Rev.  Osborne  Gordon  (in  five  years) 

Mr.  E.  Wingfield  Guilding  .  •  ... 

Rev.  Hon.  Francis  Grey  (in  five  years) 

Rev.  R.  Wynne  Griffith  . 

Rev.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  (In  five  years) 

Mr.  R.  Bamford  Hesketh  . 

Rev.  J.  Haviland  ...  . . 

Miss  Hnrle  . 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hill . 

Mr.  Thomas  Hutton  . 

.Rev.  J.  Hoyland  . 

Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate  (in  five  years) .  .. 

Miss  E.  Heurtley  (1st  sub ) . . 

Miss  E.  Hurle  . 

Rev.  Canon  Hodgkinson  . 

Mrs.  Robert  Horsfall  . 

Rev.  G.  W.  Horner  ...  . . 
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Mr.  Eger  ton  Hubbard . 

£5 

0 

0 

Rev.  E.  Handley 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  Saekett  Hope  . 

2 

2 

0 

Rev.  G.  W.  Herbert  . 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  A.  C.  Haviland . 

5 

0 

0 

Misses  Holrovd . 

5 

0 

0 

Lady  Maria  Howard . 

0 

10 

0 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hey  wood  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  T.  Harding  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Hewson  . 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  Eger  ton  V.  Harcourt  . 

20 

0 

0 

Mr.  Percy  L.  Hesketh  . 

25 

0 

0 

Rev.  H.  H  Hardy  . 

3 

0 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill  (in  five  years)  ... 

5 

5 

0 

Mrs.  Hill . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hanburv  (in  five  years)  ... 

5 

5 

0 

H.  K. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Ikin  . 

2 

2 

0 

Rev.  H.  A.  Jeffreys  (to  be  paid  by  instalments) 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  Ambrose  Jones  . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  C.  A.  Joy  (in  five  years) . 

15 

15 

0 

Rev.  Bryan  King . 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  E.  E.  Kelly . 

0 

10 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Kay  . . 

25 

0 

0 

Rev.  Sidney  H.  King . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe  . 

5 

5 

0 

Miss  Kintore  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kintore  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Kincb  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  C.  H.  Loveday 

2 

2 

0 

Lieut. -Col.  H.  B.  Lane  (in  five  years) 

25 

0 

0 

Rev.  Alfred  Lush  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  Henry  Longley  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte  . 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  T.  W.  Lee . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  F.  B.  Leonard  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Lempriere  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Walter  Lea  . . 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  H.  A.  Lake . 

2 

2 

0 

Miss  C.  R.  Lloyd  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Landon  . 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  John  Light . 

2 

2 

0 

Rev.  Canon  Lawson  . 

3 

0 

0 

Rev.  Canon  Medd  . . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  S.  C.  Malan . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  Henry  Meynell  (in  five  years)  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Miss  Moore  . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  F.  E.  Morris  . 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  Mirehouse . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  W.  A.  C.  Macfarlane  . 

3 

3 

0 

Rev.  J.  R.  C.  Miller  . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  G.  S.  Munn  (in  two  years) 

20 

0 

0 

Rev.  Richard  Martin . 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  F.  J.  Morrell  . 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  S.  Majendio  . 

4 

0 

0 

Professor  Max  Muller . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  H.  MaunseH  (1st  sub.) 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  F.  A.  Minnett  . 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  W.  C.  Macfarlane . 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Rev.  George  Marshall . 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mooatta  . 

3 

3 

0 

Rev.  M.  H.  Noel . 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  F.  A.  D.  Noel  . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  Preby.  Charles  Nevile . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  Henry  North  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  J.  L.  Nash  ...  . 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  G.  W.  Oxenham . . . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen  . 

Rev.  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart,  (in 

two 

5 

0 

0 

years)  . 

10 

0 

0 

Earl  of  Powis  . 

25 

0 

0 

Mr.  Arthur  Powell  . 

25 

0 

0 

Mr.  George  Pardoe  . 

i 

0 

0 

Miss  Pardoe  . 

i 

0 

0 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Pratt . 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  H.  C.  Plowdeu  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  H.  E.  Pellew  . 

25 

0 

0 

Major  T.  R.  Parr  . 

3 

3 

0 

Miss  Philip  ...  . 

9 

0 

0 

Mr.  Tournay  Parsons . 

i 

0 

0 

Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon  . 

0 

Miss  M.  L.  Parsons  . 

0  10 

0 

Rev.  T.  W.  Perry  . 

20 

0 

0 

Rev.  F.  Poynder . 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pearson 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  C.  H.  Rogers  . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  II.  W.  Randall  . 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  A.  Robertson  . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  Rodd  . . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  W.  Russell . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  N.  Robarts  . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  C  mon  Rooke  . 

5 

5 

0 

Mrs.  Buchanan  Riddell  (in  five  years) 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  L.  L.  Sharpe  . 

2 

0 

Rev.  E.  F.  Samp-on  . 

10 

0 

0 

Miss  Duncombe  Shafto . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  John  S  atter  (in  five  years) 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  R.  A.  J.  Suckling . 

5 

5 

0 

Mrs.  James  Skinner  . 

3 

3 

0 

Mrs.  Shirley  . 

3 

3 

0 

S.  M.  T . 

1 

0 

0 

Miss  C.  E.  Surtees  . 

0  10 

6 

Rev.  John  Sharp  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  F.  J.  Searancke  . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  Thomas  Woollen  Smith . 

1 

1 

0 

Messrs.  Skeffington  . 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  John  George  Smith  . 

100 

0 

0 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  George  Smith . 

50 

0 

0 

Mr.  C.  B.  Skinner  . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  B.  Sidgwick  . 

2 

2 

0 

Rev.  G.  Sowden . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  George  Southwell . 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  Cyril  Stacey  . 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  Merton  Smith  . 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Skilbeck  . 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  H.  D.  Skrine  . 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  R.  Sharpe  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  A.  Swinburne  . 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  F.  R.  Simpson  . 

2 

0 

0 

Small  sums  . 

1 

8 

0 

Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker  . 

0 

Mias  Julia  Trevelyau  (2nd  sub.) 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  W.  P.  Trevelyan .  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Mi's.  W.  P.  Trevelyan . 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Tritton 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  S.  Turner  . 

... 

1 

0 

0 

R,ev.  M.  Tucker . 

5 

0 

0 

T.  C.  S . 

2 

0 

Mr.  G.  H.  Tremenheere  . 

i 

0 

0 

Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson . 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Upfill  . 

0 

10 

6 

Rev.  A.  Ellis  Yiner  . 

i 

1 

0 

Mr.  R.  E.  Egertou  Warburton 
Rev.  T.  Woodcock 


Rev.  R.  J.  Wilson  (2nd  sub.)  ... 

Rev.  T.  Wade  . 

Miss  H.  S.  Whitehouse. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Williams  ...  ...  J 

Rev.  Wentworth  Watson 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson  . 

Mr.  Charles  Williams . 

Mrs.  White  (Leamingtou) 

Rev.  W.  Allen  Whitworth 

Rev.  F.  Watson . 

Miss  Emily  C.  Wray  . 

Rev.  Joseph  AVIs . 

Rev.  Henry  White  (in  five  years) 


110 
5  0  0 
5  5  0 
5  0  0 
10  0 
3  3  0 
5  5  0 


Total  .  £14.343  13  11 

Errata  in  last  List For  Rev.  J.  Wyde,  £10,  read 
Rev.  J.  Wykle,  £10.  For  Miss  M.  C.  Keene,  £10  10s, 
read  Miss  MillioentC.  Reeve,  £10  10s. 

£50,000  asked  for. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  extending  over  five  years  (if 
desired)  are  payable  at  Messrs.  Hoare’s,  37  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ;  the  Old  Bank,  Oxford;  or  to  Mr.  G. 
F.  Phillimore,  86  Baton  Place,  S.W.,  Hon.  Treasurer  ; 
H.  O.  AVakeman,  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  Hon! 
Secretary  for  Oxford  ;  and  J.  W.  B.  Riddell,  65  Bel- 
grave  Road,  S.W.,  Hon.  Secretary  for  London. 

Cop:es  of  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Liddou,  and  oollect* 
ing-cards,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


MILL  HILL  SCHOOL. 

Distinctions  and  degrees 

gained  by  Old  Millliilliaus  at  the  Universities 
and  elsewhere,  during  the  year  from  June.  1881,  to 
J  une,  1882 : — 

University  of  Oxford. 

W.  R.  D.  Adkins  has  gained  a  Minor  (Brackenbury) 
Exhibition  in  Modern  History,  £40  for  four  years, 
at  Balliol  College. 

University  of  Cambridge. 

A.  R.  Ropes  (of  Mill  Hill  aud  City  of  London  Schools) 
was  Eleventh  Wrangler  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos 
of  January  last. 

A.  R.  Ropes  Pro: rime  Accesdl  for  the  Whewell  Scholar¬ 
ships  for  International  Law. 

E.  H.  Cook  has  gained  a  Sizarship  for  Hebrew  at  St. 
John’s  College. 

E.  B.  Molfatt  has  gained  a  Minor  Scholarship  (Mathe¬ 
matical)  of  £50  for  three  years  at  Queen’s  College. 
H.  Temperley  was  placed  in  the  Second  Class  in  the 
Law  Tripos. 

R.  B.  Morris  was  placed  in  the  Third  Class  in  the 
Law  Tripos. 

J.  R.  Tanner  wa3  Second  in  the  First  Class  in  the 
History  Tripos. 

O.  Seaman  (of  Mill  Hill  and  Shrewsbury  Schools)  has 
gained  the  Porson  Prize  for  Creek  verse. 

E.  R.  Tanner  has  gained  the  Coles  Scholarship  for 
Mathematics  of  £50  for  three  years  at  Clare  College. 
University  of  London. 

S.  L.  Hart,  D.Sc.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant- 
Examiner  in  Experimental  Philosophy. 

T.  E.  Scrutton,  M.A.  (B.A.,  LL.B.,  Trin,  Coll., 
Camb.),  has  taken  the  LL.B.  Degree. 

W.  H.  I).  Adkins  has  taken  the  B.A.  degree,  with 
honours  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  First  in 
Third  Class. 

E.  H.  Co.'k  has  taken  the  B.A.  degree. 

E.  S.  Weymouth,  M.A.,  has  passed  the  Further  Scrip¬ 
tural  Examination  in  the  First  Class ,  with  a  prize 
of  £10  in  books. 

E.  F.  Bright  has  passed  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examination  for  the  degree  of  M.B.;  with  honours 
in  Zoology  (Second  Class),  and  Botany  (Second 
Clas-). 

T.  A.  Herbert  was  20th  in  Honours  at  the  January 
Matriculation  Examination. 

University  of  Edinburgh. 

E.  Wilcox  has  gained  a  Prize  and  Medal  in  Surgery. 

University  College,  London. 

T.  E.  Scrutton,  M.A.,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow. 

N.  Micklem,  B.A.  (M.A.,  New  Coll.,  Oxford),  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow. 

Owen’s  College. 

E.  H.  Cook  has  gained  the  Prize  in  the  Hebrew  Class. 

Council  of  Legal  Education. 

T.  E.  Scrutton,  M.A.,  has  gained  the  Barstow 
Scholarship  of  £70  a  year  for  two  years,  open  to  all 
Students  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court  who  pass  the  Bar 
Pass  Examination  in  Trinity  Term.  (This  Scholar¬ 
ship  lias  been  gained  by  Old  Millhillians  now  two 
years  running,  last  year  by  Nathaniel  Micklem, 
M.A. _ 

f  LLIFTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 

V7  GIRLS. 

President  of  the  Council  : 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  BRISTOL. 
Vice-President  : 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  WILSON,  M.A,  Head  Master  of 
Clifton  College. 

Head  Mistress  Miss  WOODS. 

The  First  Term  of  1883  will  begin  on  SATURDAY, 
January  20th. 

Application  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Mis3  CLARKE,  at  the  School ;  or  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Lieutenant-Colonel  PEARS,  No.  40 
Cauynge  Square,  Clifton. 

Mrs.  HAIGH,  No.  77  Pembroke  Road,  is  licensed  by 
the  Council  to  receive  as  Boarders  Pupils  attending 
the  School. 

For  Terms  and  other  information,  application 
should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Haigh. 

A  Preparatory  (Kindergarten)  Class  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  School. 


^  E  UE N  H  E  I  M_ 


COLLEGE, 

HEIDELBERG.  —  Head  Master,  Rev.  F. 
ARMITAGE,  lst-cluss  Classical  Tripos,  Lite  Modern- 
Language  Master  at  Cliftou  College ;  with  Seven 
Resident  Assistant-Masters,  French  and  German. 
Preparation  for  English  Public  Schools  and  Universi¬ 
ties,  Military  Examinations,  and  for  Commercial 
life.  German  spoken,  English  diet,  large  Cricket- 
ground  and  Fives  Courts.  References  to  Dean  of 
Westminster,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Head  Masters  of  Clifton  College,  Bath  College, 
Colonel  Dunsterville,  &c. 
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DIALYSED  IRON. 


t) 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 


ARCHBISHOP  PECKHAM’S  REGISTER. 

In  royal  8vo,  pp.  492,  price  10s,  half-bound. 

T)  EGISTRUM  EPISTOLARUM 

XV  FRATRIS  JOHANNIS  PECKHAM, 
4RCRIEPISC0PI  CANTUARIENSIS,  Vol.  I. 
Edited  by  C.  T.  Martin,  B.A.,  P.S.A.,  and  Published 
by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
H.M.’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls. 


Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
“  Brava  is’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  tlie  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case.  _ 


C  O  C  K  S’ 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 


*»*  The  Register  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  preserved 
at  Lambeth,  is  the  earliest  of  the  Canterbury  Registers 
now  in  England.  The  letters,  decretals,  &e.,  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  of  great  value  for  the  illustration, 
of  English  Ecclesiastical  History. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co.  and  Trubner  and 
Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co.  Cambridge  :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black  and' 
Douglas  and  Foulis.  Dublin  :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber- 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cooks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


ASK  FOH 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

•«*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic  for  Invalids. 
Peculiarly  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  debility 

AND  WEAK  DIGESTION. 


London  and  Westminster 

BANK  (Limited). 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  ANNUAL 
GFNERAL  MEETING  of  this  Bank  will  be  HDLD 
at  the  Head  Office,  in  Lothbury,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
January  17th  next,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  to  declare  a 
Dividend ;  to  elect  Three  Directors,  in  the  place  of 
Richard  James  Ashton,  Esquire,  Augustus  William 
Gadesden,  Esquire,  and  Ferdinand  Marshall  Huth^ 
Esquire,  who  retire  by  rotation,  but  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election  ;  and  to  elect  Two  Auditors- 
The  present  Auditors,  William  Turquand,  Esquire  (of 
the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  and  Co.),  and 
Edwin  Waterhouse,  Esquire  (of  the  Firm  of  Messrs. 
Price,  Waterhouse,  aud  Co.),  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 


T.  P.  SHIPP,  Secretary. 

November  29th,  1882. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be 
CLOSED  on  January  1st  next,  to  prepare  for  the 
Dividend,  and  will  reopen  on  January  4th.  Pro¬ 
prietors  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  on 
December  30th  will  be  entitled  to  the  Dividend  for 
the  current  half-year  on  the  number  of  shares  then 
standing  in  their  respective  names. 


N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig's  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

\J  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  733,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,050,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.O. 
West-End  Offices— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 


SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 


DR.  DUNBAR’S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M, 


Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  ths  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  K.C. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants, 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


PREVALENT  INFIDELITY— The 

wide  spread  of  doubt  aud  disbelief  calls  for 
energetic  action.  The  reasons  for  assured  belief  iu 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  should  be  re¬ 
affirmed,  as  consonant  with  modern  research  aud 
culture.  The  errors  and  tendencies  of  Atheism  and 
Agnosticism  should  be  exposed.  It  is  the  sole  and 
special  function  of  the  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE 
SOCIETY  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  is  undenomina¬ 
tional  in  its  constitution  and  action.  Considerable 
Funds  are  very  urgently  needed  at  the  present 
moment.  Appeal  is  confidently  made  to  all  earnest 
Christians  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
truth,  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  those  that 
are  going  astray.  Contributions  may  be  stnt  to,  and 
information  respecting  lectures,  sermons,  personal 
interviews,  classes,  and  literature,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  SECRETARY,  13  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box.  I 


FEY’S 


Gold  Modal,  Paris,  1878.  First  Award 
and  Medal,  Sydney,  1880  ;  Melbourne, 
1881.  - 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

‘  *  A  most  delicious  aud  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 


FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.— It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determiue  which  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  is  afflicting  the  sufferer,  but  this  ignorance  will 
not  matter  if  Holloway's  remelies  be  used.  They 
alleviate  aud  cure  all  muscular,  nervous,  aud  spasmodic 
piins.  In  hereditary  rheumatism,  after  bathing  the 
affected  parts  with  warm  salt-water,  Holloway's 
Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  upon  the  spot,  that 
it  may  penetrate  and  exert  its  soothing  and  regulat¬ 
ing  properties  on  the  deeper  vessels  and  nerves  which 
are  unduly  excited,  and  cause  both  the  pain  and 
swelling.  Holloway’s  remedies  possess  the  merit  of 
removing  the  disease  without  debilitating  the  consti¬ 
tution,  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  bleed¬ 
ing,  mercury,  and  colchicum  practice  formerly 
adopted  in  these  complaints. 


ACCIDENTS  ! — 64  CORNHILL.. 

jrX  NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERYE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years-, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 


Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office— 54  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts,, 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  fall  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £830,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  oent.  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4|  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


January  6,  1883.] 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRAr 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. -  NOTICE. 


Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  best  Booh  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons  are  in  circulation  at 

MU  DIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

From  its  commencement ,  the  original  purpose  of  the  Library — to  provide  ample  supplies  of  all  A Tew 
Booh  of  sterling  interest  and  merit — has  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  best  Booh  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  on  all  subjects  on  which  the  great  mass  of  Readers  seek  for  information ,  have  been  taken  in  large 
numbers  for  many  years,  on  the  day  of  Publication. 

Additional  Copies  of  all  the  best  New  Works  in  History ,  Biography ,  Religion ,  Philosophy ,  Travel 
and  Adventure ,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction ,  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases ;  and 
arrangements  are  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an  ample  supply  of  the  principal  Works  already 
announced  for  the  Neio  Year ,  and  of  all  other  forthcoming  Books  of  general  interest  as  they  appear. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM.  AND  UPWARDS, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY’S  SUBSCRIPTION,  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

FOR  THE  FREE  DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS  IN  EVERY  PART  OF  LONDON. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


^  The  Terms  of  Subscription  are  admitted  to  be  the  lowest  on  which  it  is  possible  for  any  Librarian 

to  guarantee  a  liberal  and  constant  supply  of  Popular  Booh. 


Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added  to  tlie  Library  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies,  withdrawn  for  Sale,  and  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on  application. 


ALL  THE  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  OR  ON  SALE  AT  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 
MAY  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED,  WITH  THE  LEAST  POSSIBLE  DELAY,  BY  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

AND  (BY  ORDER)  FROM  ALL  BOOKSELLEBS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branch  Offices. -281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fec. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


B 


RYANT  AND 


STEPHEN8’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MArs 
MArs 
M Ars 


M 

M 

M 


ATCHES. 


ATCHES. 


ATCHES. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY" 

OP  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 
CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


JOSEPH 

GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878. 

MAPPIN  AND  AVEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 


OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.O.,  LONDON. 


JgRAND  &  Co/s  OWN  SAUCE. 


QOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

O  and 


P 

E 

T 


OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 

SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELL  Y,  and  other 


SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

_ MAYFAIR,  W. _ 

DUNVILLE’S’OLD  iris/h 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  FreDcli  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the"  world.  Supplied 
id  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C, 
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1  ine  published.” — Vanity  Fair. 

'i 3 :  an  Illustrated  Maga- 

,  Art.,  and  Litorature.  Price  2d 
i :  .  ed  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

wortv  .  _ _ 

Vol.  II.  (June  2nd 

to  Deo.  29th,  1882)  nearly  ready.  Price  8s  6d. 

Vol.  III.  (1883)  will  contain  “  The  Naturalist's 
Year,”  by  Gkant  Allen  ;  “  Onr  Bodies”  by 

Andrew  Wilson;  “Nature  Myths,”  by  Edward 
Clodd  ;  “  Hours  with  the  Microscope,”  by  J.  H. 
Slack  ;  “  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,”  by  W.  Mattied 
Williams  ;  “  Sun  Views  of  the  Earth”  and  “  Star 
Maps,”  by  Richard  A.  Proctor  ;  and  other  serial 
Articles,  Chess,  Whist,  &c.,  &c. 


WITH  a  NEW  PREFACE. 

This  day  is  published,— CABINET  EDITION. 

MR.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

INVASION  of  the  CRIMEA. 

Yol.  VII.— winter  troubles. 

With  a  New  Preface,  written  for  this  Edition,  and 
having  special  reference  to  Recent  Events  in  Egypt. 

Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

Fettered,  yet  Free.  By  Alice 

Kino,  Author  of  “  Queen  of  Herself,”  &e.  3  vels. 

A  Story  of  Carnival.  By  Mary 

A.  M.  Hoppus,  Author  of  “  Five-Chimney  Farm,” 
&c.  3  vols. 

Exchange  No  Robbery.  By  Miss 

Betham-Edwards,  Author  of  “  Kitty,”  2  vols. 


KNOWLEDGE  LIBRARY  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s;  post  free,  6s  6d. 
Cheap  Re-issue  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  Works  : — 

1.  The  BORDERLAND  of  SCIENCE.  2.  SCIENCE 
BYWAYS.  3.  The  POETRY  of  ASTRONOMY. 


Just  published  (reprinted  from  Knowledge). 

4.  NATURE  STUDIES.  By  Grant 

Allen,  Andrew  Wilson,  Thomas  Foster, 
Edwd.  Clodd,  and  Hichard  A.  Proctor. 
Illustrated. 


5.  LEISURE  READINGS.  By  Edward 

Clodd,  A.  C.  Banyard,  Thomas  Foster,  and 
Richard  A.  Proctor.  Illustrated. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 

Edinburgh  and  London. 

In  crown  870,  cloth,  price  3s  6d,  post  free. 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  PERPLEXED  AND 
TROUBLED. 

By  W.  GARRETT  HORDER, 

Editor  of  “  The  Poet’s  Biblo,”  &c. 

“Mi-.  Border  render;  valuable  service  to  the  per¬ 
plexed  and  troubled  by  the  publication  of  an  excellent 

little  book . a  volume  that  does  credit  to  his  taste 

and  judgment.” — Christian  World. 


I  Have  Lived  and  Loved.  By 

Mrs.  Forrester.  Third  Edition.  3  vols. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 

By  Mr;.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Agnes,”  &c.  3 
vols.  [Head  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 

Second  Edition,  royal  8vo,  456  pp.,  price  12s, 
SECOND  EDITION. 

A  CONTINUATION  of  “HALLAM.” 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

of  ENGLAND.  From  1760-1860. 


Imperial  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s;  post  free, 5s 6d. 

6.  The  STARS  in  THEIR  SEASONS. 

An  Easy  Gn  de  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Stars,  in 
Twelve  Maps,  showing  the  St-irs  at  all  hours,  all 
the  jear  round.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 


“KNOWLEDGE,”  every  Friday,  price  2d ;  Yearly* 
post  free,  10s  lOd.  Also  in  Monthly  Parts. 

London  :  Wyman  and  Sons,  74-76  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C. 


Monthly,  price  Half-a -Crown. 


T 


HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  January. 

The  Americans.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

University  Elections.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
D.C.L. 

Hamlet  :  a  New  Beading.  By  Franklin  Leifchild. 
Panislamism  and  the  Caliphate. 

The  Bollandists.  By  the  Rev  G.  T.  Stokes. 
England,  France,  and  Madagascar.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Sibree. 

The  Religious  Future  of  the  World.-— Part  I.  By 
W.  S.  Lilly. 

Syrian  Colonisation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wright,  D.D. 
The  Conservative  Dilemma.  By  Henry  Dunckley. 
Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Containing  Original  Contributions  by  the  late  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmf.s.  J.  G.  Whittier, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  &c. 

rnilE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

E  Price  One  Shilling. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER,  now  ready,  commences 
a  NEW  VOLUME,  and  contains  the  following  very 
attractive  features : — 

Michael  Angelo  :  a  Tragedy.  By  the  late  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  who  was  more  than  Ten  Years  in 
writing  this  Important  Poem. 

An  After-Breakfakt  Talk.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

A  Summer  Pilgrimage.  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
The  Ancestral  Footstep:  Outlines  of  an  English 
Romance.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Wagner's  Parsifal.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
An  Apennine  Valley.  By  Harriet  W.  Preston. 

A  Parallel.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Andrew  Jackson  and  John  Randolph. 

Chance  Days  in  Oregon. 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson's  Stories. 

Studies  in  the  South. 

Wild  Honey.  By  Maurice  Thompson. 

A  Stranger,  yet  at  Home.  By  L.  C.  Wyman. 

The  Contributor's  Club. 

Books  of  the  Month. 

***  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  application. 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


T 


COMMENCEMKNT  of  NEW  VOLUME. 

HE  LADIES’  TREASURY 

for  18S3. 


The  J anuary  Number,  beginning  a  New  Volume,  con¬ 
tains  the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Serial  Tale  by  F. 
Hodgkinson,  entitled, 

Independence. 

A  Complete  Tale,  by  C.  J.  Hamilton,  author  of  “  Mr. 
Bartram’s  Daughter,”  entitled, 

The  Surprise. 

Seventeen  Original  Sketches,  with  Descriptions,  for 
Fancy- call  Costumes. 

A  beautifully  Coloured  Picture,  suitable  for  Em¬ 
broidery  or  Painting,  of 

Guelder  Roses. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  and  Fashion  Engravings 
—Needlework  Designs— Cookery— Dressmaking,  &e!; 
and  Conditions  are  announced  of 

Competition  Prize  Puzzles. 

For  the  Best  Solutions  of  v  hich  a  Monthly  Prize 
of  One  Guinea  and  an  Aumiil  Piizeof  three  Guineas 
will  be  given. 

Sevenpence  Monthly.  Post  free  for  9d,  in  stamps. 
London ;  Bemrose  and  Sons,  23  Old  Bailey. 


London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

THE  CREED  OF  SCIENCE, 

RELIGIOUS,  MORAL,  AND  SOCIAL. 

By  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

“  II  faut  lire  le  livre  pour  en  apprdcier  toutlemerite 
littdraire,  la  clarte  et  i’el^gance  du  style,  l’abondance 
de  ddveloppements  tou jours  intdressants,  la  chaleur 
et  la  vivacity  de  l’expression,  presque  toujours 

henreuse,  et  parfois  tMoquentc . Son  livre  a  une 

grande  valeur  philosopliique,  et  surtout  morale  ;  il  y 
a  lh  un  sentiment  trcs  vif  des  tendances  du  present 
et  des  promesses  de  l’avenir,  et  une  conscience  clair- 
voyante  des  idtSes  directrices  dn  progres  humain.” — 
Rtvue  Philoscphique. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


416th  Edition,  ls6d. 

UTTER’S  SPELLING. 


BUTTER’S  READING  and  SPELLING 
in  EASY  GRADATIONS,  on  an  original  Plan,  making 
Words  of  Two  Syllables  as  easy  as  those  of  One. 
78th  Edition,  Is  6d. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  And  all  Booksellers. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

HR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Caring  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


Is,  or  by  post  for  12  stamps. 

Bronchitis  and  asthma.  By 

George  Moore,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

James  Epps  and  Co.,  No  170  Piccadilly,  and  48 
Threadneedle  Street. 


T  IBRARY  CATALOGUES,  for 

i  1  registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  61  upwards. 


*„*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 


Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

B  )  Rv  Miso  Tn  »  rfimj  *  v 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  MET  ROTH >LITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  ;er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
F nods  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. _ 

T)  ABYLONIAN  TABLET.— See  the 


.A^f  BUILDER,  (4d,  by  post  4id) — View  in 
Huddersfield  ;  of  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  London  Street  Architecture — Structural 
Failures — Royal  Academy  Exhibition — Sculptors’ 
Assistant? — Fraudulent  Commissions — Whitefriars — 
Monuments,  Alnwick,  &c.— 46  Catherine  Street,  and 
all  Newsmen. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

X  CCJCXXL,  will  be  PUBLISHED  ou  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  January  17th.  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
for  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers 
later  than  WEDNESDAY  IS  EXT. 

London :  Longmans  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


By  CHAS.  D.  YONGE,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Modern  History,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast- 

Saturday  Review  says : — “  Will  be  found  useful  for 
practical  purposes,  as  a  summary  of  facts  and  a  con¬ 
venient  book  of  reference.  We  must  give  it  the  praise- 
of  berng  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  constitutional  his¬ 
tory.  The  constitutional  points  are  carefully  noted 
and  reasoned  out.” 

St.  James’s  Gazette  says: — “Coming  down  to  onr  own 
times,  we  find  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  rights  of 
dissolution  and  dismission,  the  creation  of  life  peerages, 
the  power  of  withholding  assent  from  measures  passed 
by  both  Houses,  and  other  well-known  questions,  set 
out  with  care  and  impartiality.” 

Law  Times  says  : — “  During  the  century  of  which 
Mr.  Yonge  treats,  the  changes  in  the  Constitution  were 
both  numerous  and  decisive.  His  work  gives  them 
all  in  chronological  order,  and  with  a  clearness  and 
minuteness  which  goes  a  long  way  to  show  how  great 
a  master  he  is  of  the  subject  which  he  has  taken  in 
hand.  He  points  out  all  through  his  book  how  one 
change  has  led  to  another,  and  he  gives  a  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  important  history  of  the 
period  over  which  his  labours  have  extended.” 

Notes  and  Queries  says : — “  We  can  speak  well  of  the 
book  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy.” 

Scotsman  says  : — “  The  historical  connection  of 
events  is  carefully  kept  in  view.” 

Public  Opinion  says  : — “  This  work  will  gladden  the 
heart  of  many  students  going  up  for  their  examination* 
and  will  enable  all  persons  who  peruse  it  to  obtain 
definite  and  distinct  ideas  of  how  far  and  on  what  sort 
of  a  basis  the  English  Constitution  may  be  said  to  be 
built  up.” 

New  Yorlc  Times  says  : — “  A  remarkably  clear  and 
able  book.” 

Educational  Times  says: — “Wherever  Hallam  has 
already  found  a  place,  room  should  also  be  found  for 
Yonge.” 

Marcus  Ward  and  Co.,  67  Chandos  Street,  London, 
and  at  Belfast. 


Just  ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  63. 

13 OEMS.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole, 

JL  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford,  and  6  Southampton  Street* 
Strand,  London. 


ROSVENOR  GALLERY 

LIBRARY,  Limited, 

New  Bond  Street,  London. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

The  most  liberal  and  convenient  Library  for  either 
Town  or  Country.  Subscriptions  for  short  periods 
have  been  arranged.  New  Music  is  added  to  the 
Library,  and  each  work  counts  as  one  volume. 


Subscriptions. 

Town.  Country. 

£1  Is  a  year  ...  2  vols.  £2  2s  a  year  ...  5  vols. 
Additional  2  vols.  £1  Is.  £3  3s  a  year  ...  9  vols. 

Additional  3  vols.  £1  Is. 
Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any  date.  Free 
delivery  to  Subscribers  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  residing 
in  London  or  the  Suburbs.  Boxes  of  Books  sent  to 
the  Country.  Prospectus  on  Application. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO- 
LIBRARIES,  CLUBS,  &c. 

Reference  Library,  Reading  Rooms,  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Smoking  Rooms. 


Subscriptions. 

Three  months  ...  £1  Is.  |  One  year  ...  £2  2s. 

Subscribers  to  the  Library  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  are>, 
entitled  to  the  use  of  these  Rooms. 


TO  LIBRARIANS,  BOOKSELLERS,  PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  free  circulation  accorded  to  works  of 
interest,  the  Directors  are  enabled  to  offer  for  sale  at 
greatly  Reduced  Prices  mauy  Books  which  are  atill  in 
general  demand  at  other  Libraries. 

Price  List  of  Surplus  Books  on  application. _ 

GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrioe  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

(JANABALM. 

— This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
p<  eserves  tbe  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  0  irriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order.— 
H  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  ART. 

By  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
W.  Armstrong.  Containing  61G  Engravings,  drawn  after  the  Original,  or 
from  Authentic  Documents.  In  2  vols.  imperial  8vo,  price  £2  2s. 

[This  day. 


The  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  and 

KNIGHTAGE  of  tbe  BRITISH  EMPIRE  for  1883.  By  Joseph  Fostes.  In 
1  or  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  42s. 

The  PEERAGE  or  BARONETAGE  SEPARATE,  each  21s. 


A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  By  Lady  Guendolen 

Ramsden.  Containing  46  Illustrations  from  Originals  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  4to,  price  21s. 


NEW  NOVEL,  by  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

ELI’S  CHILDREN.  By  George  Manville 

Fenn,  Author  of  “  Parson  O’Dumford.”  3  vols.  [ This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

COSMO  GORDON.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams, 

Author  of  “  Aunt  Hepsy’s  Foundling."  3  vols. 

11  There  is  plenty  of  movement  in  Mrs.  Leith  Adams’s  new  story . Mrs.  Adams 

seems  to  possess  much  facility  of  description.” — Athemeum. 

“  This  is  certainly  the  best  novel  as  yet  produced  by  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  With 
every  work  written  by  this  clever  author,  does  the  improvement,  both  in  the 
style  of  writing  and  conception  of  tho  fiction,  become  manifest.”— Court  Journal. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


CLARENDON  PRESS. 


Just  ready.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  aud  Augmented  throughout,  Ito,  cloth, 

£1  16s. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

COMPILED  BY 

HENRY  GEORGE  LIDDELL,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  and 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Rochester,  late  Master  of  Balliol  College. 

In  this,  the  definitive  edition,  which  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation, 
every  article  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  minute  revision.  Although 
very  considerable  additions  have  been  made,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  means 
of  compression  and  an  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  page,  to  reduce  by  ninety 
pages  the  bulk  of  the  present  edition  of  the  work.  The  additions  consist  mainly 
of  fuller  references  to  the  Classical  authors,  and  a  free  use  of  the  Indices  to  the 
Berlin  Aristotle,  and  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gvxcarum.  The  editors  have 
been  favoured  with  the  co-operation  of  mauy  scholars,  more  particularly  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drisler,  of  New  York ;  Professor  Goodwin,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
and  Professor  Gildersleeve,  of  Baltimore.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Gildersleeve 
have  rewritten  several  important  articles,  which  their  well-known  grammatical 
learning  makes  peculiarly  valuable  ;  and  the  former  has  supplied  some  excellent 
additions  to  Attic  law-terms.  Professor  Drisler  has  goue  carefully  over  the 
whole  book,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  does  not  bear  some  trace  of  his 
accurate  observation.  _ 

London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse, 

7  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Frontispiece. 

A  NEW  WORK  of  TAAVEL  in  SOUTHERN  MAROCCO. 

MOORISH  LOTOS  LEAVES;  Glimpses  of  Southern 

Maroceo.  By  George  Delamere  Cowan  and  R.  L.  N.  Johnston. 

[Next  week. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers,  in  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  pi  ice  21s. 

WITH  a  SHOW  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  AFRICA,  and 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  of  the  TRANSVAAL  WAR.  By 
Charles  Du  Val,  late  of  the  Carbinier?,  Attnchd  to  the  Staff  of  Garrison 
Commandant,  and  Editor  of  the  News  of  the  Camp  during  the  Investment  of 
Pretoria. 

The  ROYAL  DUKES  and  PRINCESSES  of  the  FAMILY 

of  GEORGE  the  THIRD.  A  View  of  Court  Life  and  Manners  for  Seventy 
Years,  1760-1830.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Life  of 
George  the  Fourth,0  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  price  25-<. 

PARIS  in  PERIL.  Edited  by  Henry  Vizetelly,  Author  of 

“  Berlin  under  the  New  Empire,”  Ac.  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  25s,  with 
numerous  Engravings. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

STORIES.  By  the  Author  of  “Reminiscences  of  an  Old 

Bohemian.”  2  vols.  large  post  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

A  GIRL’S  DESTINY.  A  Love  Story.  By  E.  C.  Clayton 

(Mrs.  NeedhamJ,  Author  of  “  Playing  for  Love,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

LEMUEL  ;  or,  the  Romance  of  Politics.  By  the  Author 

of  “Cynthia.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

PATTY’S  PARTNER.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author 

of  “  Sackcloth  aud  Broadcloth,”  “  Dandy,”  &o.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

\TWIXT  SHADE  and  SHINE.  By  Annabel  Gray,  Author 

of  “Margaret  Dunbar,”  Ac.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


MR.  O'DONQVAN’S  BOOK  OF  T 

III  -  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  Map?,  nod  F u,c-si ni ilc?  of  c 

price  36s. 


TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  EAST  OF  THE 
CASPIAN  DURING  THE  YEARS  1879-80-SI, 

Including  Five  Months’  Residence  among  the  Tekkes  of  Merv. 

By  EDMOND  O’ DONOVAN, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  We  feel  sure  that  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  general  reader  will  be 
that  he  has  seldom  taken  up  a  more  graphic  or  original  book  cf  travels  than  this 
is,  and  that  Central  Asia,  despite  its  deserts,  cannot  be  so  uninteresting  a  place 
as  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  author  has 
written  one  of  the  most  interesling  and  attractive  books  of  travels  in  Central 
Asia  that  have  appeared  since  those  of  C  nolly  and  Burnes  first  drew  the  attention 
of  our  coui.trymeu  to  the  Khanates  and  the  nomadic  camps  of  Turkestan.  Aud 
this  is  probably  the  most  sterling  service  that  anyone  could  render  to  the  cause 
of  Central  Asian  literature.  'What  we  want  to  learn  is  something  of  the  inner 
life  and  character  of  those  tribes  and  races  cf  whose  numbers  and  military  equip¬ 
ments  we  have  been  accurately  apprised,  but  whose  individuality  was  not  less 
shifting  than  the  sands  of  their  own  deserts;  aud  this  is  exactl.y*the  sort  of  in¬ 
formation  with  which  Mr.  O’Donovan  has  abundantly  supplied  us.” — Times. 

“  Mr.  O’Donovan’s  spleudid  record  of  his  experiences  to  the  East  of  the  Caspian 
is  a  work  that  can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised,  aud  places  him  iu  the  very  front 
rank  of  explorers  who,  to  indomitable  pluck,  add  the  invaluable  gift  of  brilliant 
literary  powers.” — Standard. 

“The  literary  merit-’,  which  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  are  soon  forgotten 
in  the  admiration  excited  by  the  fertility  of  resource,  the  resolute  contempt  of 
danger,  and  the  intelligent  observation  displayed  by  the  author  during  three 
years  of  varied  aud  eventful  travel.  We  can  safely  say  that  for  some  time  to 
come  these  volumes,  or  the  second  of  them,  will  be  the  text-book  for  all  eager 
disputants  about  Merv,  Sarakhs,  aud  the  possibilities  of  feeding  large  armaments 
in  the  desert,  as  well  as  of  making  ra  lways,  whether  for  strategy  or  commerce. 
There  is  an  immense  deal  in  these  two  volumes  on  which  we  can  barely  touch. 
The  anecdotes  of  Eastern  craft,  ignorance,  aud  credulity  are  always  amusing! 
The  descriptions  of  life  and  mauners  are  graphic ;  and  Mr.  O'Donovan  has  a  good 
eye  for  the  colours — ochre,  yellow,  aud  red— of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  for  the 
costumes  of  the  raider  and  the  merchant.  His  descriptions  of  ruined  forts, 
mosques,  tombs,  and  buildings  of  which  the  origin  and  use  have  perished, 
agreeably  diversify  his  remarks  on  men.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  To  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  the  borderlands  of 
Persia,  and  of  the  military  and  political  situation  in  that  interesting  corner  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  concerns  of  Afghanistan,  Ind  a,  Persia,  and  Russia  are 
intimately  connected,  this  work  is  a  distinct  and  notable  contribution.  Mr. 
O’ Donovan  writes  like  an  intelligent  appreciative  traveller,  with  an  eye  for  what 
is  important  as  well  as  that  which  is  interesting,  and  nowhere  does  he  seem  to 
write  for  mere  effect;  and  the  personal  adventures  are  related  modestly.  Alto¬ 
gether,  as  a  story  of  travel,  as  a  record  of  adventures,  and  as  a  trustworthy 
account  of  a  land  of  which  little  has  hitherto  been  knuwu,  *  The  Merv  Oasis  *  is 
of  great  interest  aud  lasting  value.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Mr.  O' Donovan’s  description  of  his  visit  to  Merv,  and  of  his  previous  explora¬ 
tions  on  the  Persian  frontier,  is  sure  to  be  allowed,  by  general  consent,  lugh  rank 
among  works  on  Central  Asia.  Indeed,  as  an  intere-tiug  book  of  travels  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  traveUer  iu 
the  amo  quarter  of  the  world.  The  interest  of  these  volumes  begins  with  the 
very  first  page,  when  Mr.  O' Donovan  turns  his  steps  eastwards  from  frebizonde, 
and  does  not  cease  until  he  bids  the  reader  farewell  with  his  return  to  the 
Turkish  domiirons.  Of  course,  the  more  fresh  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
book  is  that  ce-cribing  his  residence  among  the  Tekke  Turcomans  at  Merv  ;  but 
the  first  volume,  recounting  his  experiences  among  the  Pe-siaus  and  Kurds  of  the 
Khorasan  frontier,  is  also  full  of  adventure,  and  bristles  with  anecdote.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  these  volumes  as  the  most  entertaming  reading  we  know 
on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.” — Guardian. 

“  Mr.  O' Donovan's  visit,  siDgle-banded,  to  the  Tekke  stronghold  daring  a  time 
of  wild  excitement  is  an  instance  of  dariug  to  which  we  are  precluded  from  apply¬ 
ing  the  harsh  term  ‘  foolhardiness’  by  the  excellence  of  the  present  book.  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  incidents  of  travel  are  plentifully  strewn  through  its  pages,  and  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  trans-Oaspian  regions  and  their  inhabitants  supply  us 
with  information  about  an  important  region — a  sort  of  half-w  ay  house  between 
Europe  and  Asia  in  times  past,  and  an  arena  of  political  interest  at  the  present 
day.  The  description  of  Oriental  towns  given  by  Mr.  O’ Donovan  is  vivid  and 
artistic.  To  have  at  hand  so  much  positive,  unbiassed,  aud  recent  info i  mation 
as  this  book  contains  regarding  an  area  of  proximate  political  importance  should 
prove  no  small  gain  to  our  diplomatists.” — Athenxum. 

“  These  volumes  give  us  the  brilliant  description  of  a  journey  remarkable  both 
for  its  exceptional  character  aud  for  the  singularly  realistic  manner  iu  which  the 
author  has  succeeded  iu  bringing  strange  places  and  uncouth  names  home  as 
living  actualities  to  the  reader.  Mr.  O’Donovan  has  rendered  solid  service  in  the 
interests  of  public  knowledge,  and  has  furnished  additional  testimony  to  the 
value  of  a  special  correspondent.” — Spectator. 

“  The  two  solid  volumes  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  close  aud  graphic 
description  and  excellence  of  generalisation  and  detail.  As  for  our  statesmen 
aud  politicians,  the  work  is  simply  invaluable.” — Globe. 

“The  public  will  hail  with  satisfaction  aud  pleasure  the  opportune  appearance 
of  two  massive  volumes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  O'Donovan,  conseciated  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Astcrabad  to  Merv,  which  seems  to  be 
fated  to  be  early  seized  by  Russia.  Mr.  O’Donovan  is  a  brilliant  writer;  in  his 
power  of  graphic  description  he  is  unrivalled;  aud  without  exaggeration  his 
1  Merv  Oasis’  gives  the  best  account  of  Central  Asian  life  that  ha?  been  published 
since  Arminius  Yamb^ry  wrote  his  charmiug  travels  in  1865.  For  nearly  forty 
years  no  European  traveller  had  penetrated  to  Merv,  aud  no  English  eyes  had 
over  seen  the  Oasis  since  it  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Tekkds.  Mr. 
O'Donovan  obtained  for  England  what  she  badly  needed,  a  thorough  account  of 
the  Merv  Oasis.  As  no  kuighthood  or  other  reward  i-s  likely  to  be  given  him  for 
his  exploration?,  which  share  iu  this  respect  the  fate  of  those  of  his  predecessors, 
the  least  the  public  can  do  is  to  read  his  book  and  applaud  the  author.”— Morning 
Post. 

“  His  style  is  extremely  vivid  aud  picturesque,  his  anecdotes  are  many  aud 
varied,  and  his  portraits  of  Turcomans  and  Persians  are  graphic  and  life-like  to 

the  last  degree . Such  is  the  naked  skeleton  of  this  remarkable  and  truly 

Oriental  tale,  but  whoever  wishes  to  see  it  covered  in  lifelike  and  vigorous  colours 
must  turn  to  Mr.  O’Donovan’s  own  delightful  pages.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  It  is  well  within  the  limit  of  accuracy  to  say  that  they  are  among  tbe  most 
important  volumes  of  travel  ever  issued  from  the  Press.  The  period  of  time 
occupied  in  these  adventures  was  three  years,  aud  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
O' Donovan  are  probably  as  unusual  as  any  which  have  fallen  to  tbe  lot  of  a 
modern  man.  An  excellent  map  aud  several  plans  and  fac-sim  les  of  State  docu¬ 
ments  enrich  these  important  volumes.  They  will  be  widely  read,  and  they 
deserve  to  be,  for  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  tho  geography 
of  Central  Asia,  and  they  throw  light  on  one  of  tbe  great  questions  of  Imperial 
policy  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  next  generation,  if  not  by  this. 
And,  besides  their  political  and  "geographical  importance,  there  is  tho  additional 
interest  which  attaches  to  intrepid  personal  adveutures.  Finally,  it  need  sou  cely 
be  pointed  out  that  these  volumes  are  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  most  d.stiuguishod 
feats  of  journalistic  enterprise  yet  planned.” — Graphic. 

“  These  volumes  contain  an  extremely  graphic  description  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  feats  in  geographical  enterprise  of  our  time.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  future  writer  will  succeed  in  giving  us  anything  approaching  the  realistic 
picture  which  Mr.  O’DonovaD  has  drawn  of  the  TekktS  capital  and  its  inhabitants.” 
— Academy.  _ 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Tlace. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


[January  6,  1883 


»;•  “  Not  excelled  by  any  English  or  Foreign  Art  Publication'' — Daily  News. 

^-gVRT  AND  LETTERS: 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Fine  Art  and  Fiction. 


Conducted  by  J.  COMYNS  CARR. 

Price  One  Shilling  ;  Free  by  Post,  Is  2  Id  ;  Yearly  Subscription,  including  Postage,  15s. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1883. 

(ABRIDGED.) 


The  successful  completion  of  tlie  First  Annual  Volume  of 

ART  and  LETTERS, 

and  the  very  favourable  reception  it  has  won,  afford  the  surest  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  established. 

To  many  who  welcomed  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  and  who  recognised  the  artistic  excellence  of  its  contents,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  so  high  a 
standard  could  be  maintained. 

The  result  has  shown  these  misgivings  to  have  been  unfounded,  and  the  conductor  of 

ART  and  LETTERS 

confidently  appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  past  twelve  months,  in  proof  of  a  steady  and  continuous  development  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  Illustrations,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Articles  by  which  they  have  been  accompanied. 

In  the  New  Volume  already  commenced,  it  is  proposed  to  add  still  further  to  the  attractive  features  of  the  M  igazlne,  while  adhering  strictly  to  the  purpose  with 
which  it  was  started. 


Increased  attention  will  be  bestowed  upon  new  artistic  publications,  both  English  and  foreign,  and  by  this  meaus  the  readers  of 

ART  and  LETTERS 

will  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  a  department  of  modern  literature  that  is  every  day  growing  in  extent  and  importance. 


The  claims  of  Art  will  continue  to  he  interpreted  in  the  largest  and  most  liberal  sense  of  the  word,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  Series  of  Papers  deal, 
ing  with  the  Various  Forms  of  Artistic  Industry,  the  revival  of  which  must  be  counted  amoug  the  most  significant  indications  of  an  improved  standard  of  public  taste. 


Apart  from  topics  of  current  interest,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  among  the  special  features  which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  current  volume 


NOTES  on  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

ANIMALS  in  ART,  ILLUSTRATED  by  EXAMPLES  of  SCULP¬ 
TURE  and  PAINTING. 

BIOGRAPHIES  of  GREAT  ARTISTS,  both  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN. 

ART  in  FURNITURE,  with  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  to  the 
OBJECTS  EXHIBITED  in  the  GREAT  EUROPEAN  COLLEC¬ 
TIONS. 


FAIENCE  and  POTTERY  :  an  ACCOUNT  of  SOME  of  the  PRIN¬ 
CIPAL  PRODUCTS  of  KERAMIC  ART,  both  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN. 

DRAWINGS  by  the  OLD  MASTERS,  with  FAC-SIMILE  REPRO¬ 
DUCTIONS  from  the  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS. 

ART  on  the  STAGE. 

MODERN  SCULPTURE,  &c. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  throughout  the  Country.  Full  Prospectus,  with  Opinions  of  the  Press,  post-free  on  application. 


London:  REMINGTON  and  CO.,  131  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


NOW  READY. 


MESSRS.  HATCHARD’S  LIST. 


MRS.  HENRY  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  ARGOSY,  FOR  JANUARY. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  WINIFRED  POWER.  A  New  Illustrated  Serial  Story.  Chap.  I.  The'HATHERLEYS. 

— Chap.  II.  DISCOVERIES.— Chap.  III.  The  WILL.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards. 

2.  The  CHRISTMAS  ANGELS. 

3.  The  EBONY  BOX.  By  Johnny  Ludlow. 

4.  An  OLD  RHYME. 

5.  The  CRUIZE  of  the  RESERVE  SQUADRON.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  With 

Illustrations. 

6.  NUMBER  TWENTY-FIVE. 

7.  The  EYE  of  St.  PARTRIDGE.  By  Jean  Middlemass. 

8.  STRESS  of  WEATHER. 

SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 


“  The  ‘  Argosy’  sails  over  golden  seas.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“Always  welcome.” — Derby  Mercury. 

“  Full  of  well  written  stories.” — Yarmouth  Gazette. 

“  Bright  and  pleasant." — Land  and  Water. 

“  One  of  the  best  of  our  high-class  magazines." — News  of  the  TForZd. 
“Possesses  every  excellence.” — Derby  Mercury. 

“  The  best  illustrated  of  all  our  magazines." — Dublin  Mail. 

“  Johnny  Ludlow's  stories  are  almost  perfect.” — Spectator. 

“Fresh,  lively,  vigorous,  full  of  clever  dialogue.” — Standard. 

“  Full  of  interest.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“  There  is  considerable  merit  in  Johnny  Ludlow.” — Saturday  Review. 
“  Thoroughly  high  in  tone  and  healthy  in  character.” — Guardian. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


KINAHAN’S 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


LL 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 


Crown  8/o,  cloth  extra,  560  padres,  price  7s  6d. 

HERALDS  of  the  CROSS;  or,  the 

Fulfilling  of  the  Command.  Chapters  on  Mission¬ 
ary  Work.  By  Mi  s  F.  E.  Arnold-Forster. 

“  Told  in  a  beautifully  simple  style/' — Graphic . 

“  Emphatically  a  successful  book,  and  cannot  fail, 
we  should  think,  to  become  a  general  favourite  in 
Christian  families  interested  in  Missionary  work,  and 
we  do  not  think  anything  so  good  of  its  kind  has  been 
pub  ished  for  thirty  years.”— Church  Missionary 
Intd'igencer. 

Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  price  2s  6d. 

This  WORK-A-DAY  WORLD;  or. 

Thoughts  for  Busy  People.  By  Miss  E.  Words¬ 
worth,  Author  of  “  Thoughts  for  the  Chimney 
Corner,' ”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 

ANNA  CAVAYE  ;  or,  the  Ugly 

Princess.  By  Sarah  Doudney,  Author  of 
“  Michaelmas  Daisy/*  &c. 

“  Gracefully  written  and  has  many  pleasing  sketches 
of  character.” — Literary  World. 

“  Miss  Dondney  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  writers 
for  youth,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  her  upon  the 
success  of  *  Anna  Cavaye/  ” — Court  Journal. 

Fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  Is  ;  cloth,  Is  6d. 

LECTURES  on  HEALTH.  By 

Caroline  M.  Hallett,  Author  of  “Story 
Lectures,”  &c. 

“  One  of  the  most  instructive  treatises  which  we 
have  read.” — Review. 

BY  ELLICE  HOPKINS. 

45th  Thousand,  16mo,  paper  cover,  2d  (Fifty  Copies, 
half-price). 

1.  GRAVE  MORAL  QUESTIONS. 

Addressed  to  the  Men  and  Women  of  England. 

2.  VILLAGE  MORALITY.  A  Letter 

addressed  to  Clergymen's  Wives  and  Christian 
Workers.  New  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo,  in  wrapper,  price  6d. 

3.  On  the  EARLY  TRAINING  of 

GIRLS  aud  BOYS.  A.n  Appeal  to  Working 
Women.  Especially  intended  for  Mothers* 
Meetings.  Crown  8vo,  in  wrapper,  price  4d. 
Twelve  copies  or  more  for  distribution,  3d  each, 
direct  from  Publishers. 

4.  PREVENTIVE  WORK;  or,  the 

Care  of  our  Girls.  Sixth  Edition.  Square  16mo, 
fancy  wrapper,  price  6d. 

5.  WORK  in  BRIGHTON ;  or  Woman’s 

Mission  to  Women.  Eighteenth  Thousand,  with 
Additions.  16mo,  paper  cover,  6d. 


HATCHARD’S,  187  Piccadilly,  London. 
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BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLE 

PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  Twenty-eight  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  4to,  or  in  imperial  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 


1.  The  World  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 

2.  ACgyptus. 

3.  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonies. 

4.  Greek  Settlements  in  Asia  Minor. 

5.  Asia  Minor. 

6.  Regnum  Alexandri  Magni. 

7.  Kingdoms  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander. 

8.  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord. 

9.  Africa  Septentrionalis. 

10.  Greeceand  Western  AsiaMinoratthetime 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Double  Map). 


11.  Peloponnesus. 

12.  Groecia  Extra  Peloponnesum. 

13.  Greece,  period  of  the  Achaean  and 

iEtolian  League. 

14.  Plan  of  Athens. 

15.  Illyricnm. 

16.  Greek  Settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

17.  Plans  of  Syracuse. 

18.  Italia  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic 

War. 

19.  Italia  at  the  time  of  Augustus. 


20.  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  Greatest 

Extent. 

21.  Plan  of  Rome. 

22.  Vicinia  Romania. 

23.  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 

24.  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

25.  Hispania. 

26.  Britannia. 

27  &  28.  Germania,  Vindelicia,  Noricum, 
Rhcetia,  and  Pannonia  (two  Half-Maps). 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  Thirty-one  Coloured  Maps.  Exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  delineated,  and  noting  all  the 
Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commercial,  or  Social  Interest,  with  Diagrams  of  the  World  on  various  Projections.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
George  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  4to,  or  in  imperial  8vo,  price  5s,  cloth. 


1.  The  World  in  Hemispheres. 

2.  Europe. 

3.  Asia. 

4.  Africa,  with  additional  enlarged  Map  of 

Abyssinia. 

5.  North  America,  with  additional  and  en¬ 

larged  Maps  of  British  Columbia,  Van-  j 
couver  Island,  San  Juan  Island,  Haro  [ 
Strait,  and  of  Mexico. 

6.  South  America,  with  additional  and  en¬ 

larged  Maps  of  La  Plata,  and  of  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Chili. 

7.  England  and  Wales,  with  enlarged  Map 

of  Strait  of  Dover. 

8.  Scotland,  with  additional  enlarged  Map 

of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Ac. 

9.  Ireland. 


10.  France,  with  additional  Map  of  France  in 

Provinces. 

11.  The  German  Empire. 

12.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

13.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  with 

separate  Map  of  Iceland. 

14.  Russia. 

15.  Switzerland. 

16.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

17.  Italy,  with  additional  enlarged  Maps  of 

the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and  of 
the  Battlefields  of  Solferino,  &c. 

18.  Austrian  Empire. 

19.  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Greece. 

20.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

21.  India. 

22.  Egypt  and  part  of  Arabia,  with  a  Map  of 

the  Isthmus  of  Suez  before  the  con¬ 


struction  of  the  Canal,  and  an  additional 
enlarged  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai. 

23.  Palestine,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem. 

24.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony  and  Natal, 

with  additional  enlarged  Maps  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  and  of 
Graham’s  Town. 

25.  The  Malay  Archipelago. 

26.  The  United  States  (a  Double  Map). 

27.  Canada,  with  additional  enlarged  Map  of 

the  neighbourhood  of  Ottawa. 

28.  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

29.  Australia. 

30.  South-Eastern  Provinces  of  Australia. 

31.  New  Zealand,  with  additional  enlarged^ 

Maps  of  the  Alps  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  Cook  Strait. 


The  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE.  By  Edward  A. 

Freeman,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Yol.  I.,  Text ;  Vol.  II.,  65  Coloured  Maps. 
2  vols.  8vo,  31s  6d. 

“  The  work  is  invaluable  for  reference,  and  full  of  instruction,  whether  to  the  historical  student,  the  geographer,  the  politician,  or  even  to  the  diplomatist.” — Times. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  book  for  purposes  of  study.  It  is  the  outcome  of  immense  historical  knowledge,  admirably  ordered  and  kept  under 
perfect  control.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  We  have  seldom  seen  a  portion  of  the  saying  that  chronology  and  geography  are  the  two  eyes  of  history  so  fully  and  effectively  illustrated  as  in  these  two  volumes 
of  Mr.  Freeman’s.” — Daily  News. 

HISTORICAL. 


EPOCHS  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  10  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  Maps, 


price  2s  6d  each  volume  : — • 
Beesly’s  Gracchi,  Marius  Sulla. 
Capes’s  Early  Roman  Empire. 
Capes’s  Age  of  the  Antonines. 
Cox’s  Athenian  Empire. 


Cox’s  Greeks  and  Persians. 

Curteis’s  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 
Ihne’s  Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the  Gauls. 


Merivale’s  Roman  Triumvirates. 

Sankey’s  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacies. 
Smith’s  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  Punic  Wars. 


EPOCHS  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  16  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  Maps, 


price  2s  6d  each  volume  : — 

Church’s  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Cox’s  Crusades. 

Creighton’s  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Gairduer’s  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
Gardiner’s  Puritan  Revolution,  1603-1660. 
Gardiner’s  Thirty  Years’  War,  1618-48. 


Gardiner’s  (Mrs.)  French  Revolution,  1789- 
1795. 

Hale’s  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Western 
Europe,  1678  to  1697. 

Johnson’s  Normans  in  Europe. 

Longman’s  Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Seven  Years’  War. 


Ludlow’s  War  of  American  Independence. 
1775-1783. 

McCarthy’s  Epoch  of  Reform,  1830-50. 
Morris’s  Age  of  Anne. 

Seebohm’s  Protestant  Revolution. 

Stubbs’s  Early  Plantagenets. 

Warburton’s  Edward  the  Third. 


EPOCHS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY 


York-Powell’s  Early  England,  13. 

Creighton’s  (Mrs)  England  a  Continental 
Power,  1066-1216.  9d. 

Rowley’s  Rise  of  the  People  and  the  Growth 
of  Parliament,  1215-1485.  9d. 


Creighton’s  (Rev.  M.)  Tudors  and  the 
Reformation,  1485-1603.  9d. 

Gardiner’s  (Mrs.)  Struggle  against  Absolute 
Monarchy,  1603  to  1688.  9d. 


Rowley’s  Settlement  of  the  Constitution,  1688: 
to  1778.  9d. 

Tancock’s  England  during  the  American  and 
European  Wars,  1788  to  1820.  9d. 

Browning’s  Modern  England,  1820  to  1874.  9d. 


EPOCHS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Edited  by  tlie  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.  1  vol.  Edition, 

with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps.  Price  5s. 


The  SHILLING  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  An  Introductory  Volume  to  “Epochs  of 

English  History.”  By  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.  Price  Is. 


STUDENTS’ EDITIONS  of  LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS:— 

HISTOR  Y  of  ENGLAND.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  12s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME,  with  IVRY  and  the  ARMADA.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is  sewed,  Is  6d  cloth, 

or  2s  6d  cloth  extra,  with  gilt  edges. 
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■  -RS.  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S,  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENTARY  CLASSICS. 

ISnio,  eacli  Is  6d. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  Book  I.  Edited 

by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  Witli  Vocabulary. 

Caesar.— The  Gallic  War.  Second  and 

Third  Campaigns.  Ed.  byW.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A. 

Caesar.— Scenes  from  the  Fifth  and 

SIXTH  BOOKS  of  the  GALLIC  WAR.  By  C.  Col- 
beck,  M.A. 

Cicero.— Select  Letters.  Edited  by 
Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A. 

Euripides.— Hecuba.  Edited  by  Rev. 

John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
Greek  Elegiac  Poets.  Selected  and 

Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
Herodotus.  Selected  from  Books  TIL 
and  VIII.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Cooke,  B.A. 
Homer. — Iliad.  Book  XVIII.  Edited 
by  S.  R.  James,  M.A. 

Horace.  —  Epistles  and  Satires. 

Selected  and  E  lited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Y.  Baker,  M.  4. 

Horace. — Odes.  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Each  Is  6d. 

[Book  IV.  in  the  press. 

Livy.— Scenes  from  Hannibalian 

WAR.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 

G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.  A.  [Vocabulary  in  the  press. 

Ovid. — Selections.  Edited  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

■p  1  at  o.-Eutliyphro  and 

MENEXENUS.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 
Thucydides.  Book  IY.  Chaps.  1-41. 

Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 

Virgil’s  iEneid.  Book  I.  Edited  by 

A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  With  Vocabulary. 

Virgil. — iEneid  V.  Edited  by  A.  Cal¬ 
vert,  M.A.  With  Vocabulary. 

Virgil. — Georgia  II.  Edited  by  Rev. 

J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A. 

Virgil.— Selections.  Edited  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh,  M.A.  With  Vocabulary.  [In the  press. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Bookl.  Edited 
by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  With  Vocabulary. 

***  Others  to  follow. 

MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 

JEschylus.— Persse.  Edited  by  A.  0. 

Prickard,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

Catullus.— Select  Poems.  Edited  by 

F.  P.  Simpson,  B.A.  5s. 

Cicero.  —  The  Second  Philippic 

ORATION.  From  the  German  of  Halm.  By 
Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor.  5s. 

The  CATILINE  ORATIONS.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Halm.  With  Additions  by  Prof.  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  M.A.  3s  61. 

PRO  LKGE  MANILIA.  Edited,  after  Halm, 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

PR0ROSUI0  AMERtNO.  Edited,  after  Halm, 
by  E.  H.  Donkin,  M.A.  4s  6d. 

The  ACADEMICA.  Ed.  by  J.  Reid,  M.A.  4sCd. 
Demosthenes. — De  Corona.  Edited 

byB. Drake,  M.A.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  4s  6d. 
"ADVBRSUS  LEPTINEM.  Edited  by  Rev.  J. 

R.  King,  M.A.  4s  61. 

Euripides.— Hippolytus.  Edited  by 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.,  and  J.  B.  Bury.  3s  6:1. 

Euripides— Medea.  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Verrall,  M  A.  [Immediately. 

Homer’s  Iliad.— The  Story  of 

ACHILLES.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  and 
Walter  Leap,  M.A.  6s. 

Homer’s  Odyssey.  Books  IX. -XII. 

Edited  by  Pr;,f.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Parti.,  3s. 
Homer’s  Odyssey  — The  Triumph  of 
ODYSSEUS.  Books  XXI. -XXIV.  Edited  bj 

S.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.  [ Just  ready. 

Horace- — The  Odes.  Book  IV.,  and 
CARMEN  SEOUL  ARE.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.  [Just  ready. 

Juvenal.— Select  Satires.  Edited  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  Satires  X.  and  XI.,  3s  6d. 
XII.-XVI.,  4s  6d. 

Livy.  Books  II.  and  III.  Edited  by  Rev. 

H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  5s. 

T.ivy.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  By  W.  W: 
Capes,  M.A.  5s. 

Lysias. — Select  Orations.  Edited  by 

E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  6s. 

Martial— Select  Epigrams.  Edited 

by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  6s. 

Ovid’s  Fasti.  Edited  by  G.  H.  II al lam, 

M.A.  5s. 

Ovid’s  Heroidum  Epistulse  XIII. 

Edited  by  E  s.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  4s  6d. 

Plautus. — Miles  Gloriosus.  Edited 

by  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  5s. 

Pliny’s  Letters.  Book  III.  Edited  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  With  Life  of  Piiny  by  G. 
H.  Rendall,  M.A.  5s. 

Plutarch.— Life  of  Themistokles. 

Edited  by  Rev  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.  5s. 

Propertius,  Select  Elegies  of. 

Edited  by  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.  6s. 

Sallus  t. — The  C  atilina  and 

JUGURTUA.  Edited  by  C.  Merivale,  B.D. 
4s  6d.  Be,  arately,  each  2s  Cd. 


MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL 

SERIES-fOortfi  nued.) 

Tacitus. — Agrieola  and  Germania. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brod- 
ribb,  MA.  3s  6d  j  separately,  each  2  s. 

The  ANNALS.  Bk.  VI.  By  same  Editors.  2s  6d. 

Terence. — Hauton  Timorumenos. 

Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s;  with 
Translation,  4s  61. 

PHORMIO.  Edited  by  Roy.  John  Bond,  M.A., 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  B.A.  4>  6d- 
Thueydides-  Books  VI.  and  VII.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M  A.  Si. 

Virgil.— iEneid  II.  and  III.  Edited 

by  F.  W.  Howson,  M.A.  3s. 

Xenophon. — Hellenic  a.  Books  I.  and 

II.  Edited  by  H.  Hailstone,  B.A.  4<  6d. 

CYROPIEDIA.  Books  VII  andVIII.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A  5u 
ANARASIS.  Books  I-IV.  Edited  by  Profs. 
W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J  W.  White  5s. 

MEMORABILIA  S0CRA1IS.  Edited  by  A.  R. 
Cluer,  B  A.  6s. 

CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

First  Latin  Grammar.  By  M.  C. 

Macmillan,  M  A.  Is  6d. 

School  Latin  Grammar.  By  H.  J. 

Roby,  M  A.  5s. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Syntax  and 

IDIOM.  Arranged  with  reference  to  Roby’s 
School  Latin  Grammar.  By  E.  B.  England, 
M  A.  2s  6d— KEY,  2s  6d. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  H. 

Belcher,  M.A,  ls6d. — KEY,2s6d.  Part  II.,  2s. 

Latin  Prose  Composition;  Hints 

towards.  By  A.  W.  Potts,  LL.  D.  3*. 
Passages  for  Translation  into 
LATIN  PROSE.  By  the  Same.  2s. — KEY,  2a  6d. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  :  First 

Steps  to.  By  G.  Rust,  M.A.  Is  6d. 

Synthetic  Latin  Delectus.  By  E. 

Rush,  B.A.  2s  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language, 

from  Plautus  to  Suetonius.  By  H.  J.  Roby, 
M  A.  In  2  Parts.  Third  Edition,  crown  8/0. 
Part  I.,  8s  6d  ;  Part  II.,  10s  6d. 

Homeric  Dictionary.  By  Dr.  G. 

Autenrieth.  Trans,  by  Dr.  Keep.  Or.  8vo, 

Greek  Prose  Composition  :  First 

Steps.  By  Rev.  Blomfield  Jackson,  M.A.  Is  6d. 
—KEY,  3s  6d.  Second  Steps,  2s  6J  —KEY,  3a  6d. 

Greek  Iambics  for  Beginners.  By 
Rev.  H.  Kynaston,  M  A.  4s  6d. — KEY,  4s  6d. 
Greek  for  Beginners.  By  Prof.  J.  B. 
Mayor.  Part  I.,  Is  6J ;  Parts  II-  and  III.,  3s  6d. 
Complete,  4s  6.1. 

First  Greek  Reader.  By  Prof.  John 
E.  B.  Mayor.  4a  6d. 

First  Greek  Grammar.  By  W.  G. 

Rutherford,  M.A.  New  Edition,  Is  6d. 

Syntax  of  the  Greek  Moods  and 

TENSES.  By  Prof.  Goodwin.  New  Edition,  6s  6d. 

Greek  Grammar.  By  Prof.  W.  W. 

Goodwin,  Ph  D.  6s. 

A  School  Greek  Grammar.  By 

Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin.  Crown  8ro,  3s  6d. 

First  Lessons  in  Greek.  By  Prof. 
J.  W.  White  4s  6d. 

Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  By 

Prof.  J.  G.  Greenwood.  5s  (id. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Aristotle. — The  Politics.  Translated. 

I.  By  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 

[ Immediatdy . 

Cicero’s  Aeademica.  Translated  by 

J.  S.  Reid,  M.A.  8vo,  5s  6d. 

Cicero’s  Letters.  Translated  from 

Wasson's  Selection  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A. 
10s  6d. 

Homer’s  Odyssey.  By  S.  H.  Butcher, 
M.A.,  and  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  10a  6J. 
Homer’s  Iliad.  Translated  into  English 
Prose.  By  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Leaf,  and 
Ernest  Myers.  12s  6J. 

Horace  in  English  Prose.  By  J. 

Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.  3s  Cd. 

Juvenal.— Thirteen  Satires.  After 
the  Text  of  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  by  Prof.  Herbert  A. 
Strong  and  A.  Leeper,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 
Livy.  Books  XXI.-XXV.  Translated  by 

A.  J.  Church  and  W.  J.  Brodkibb.  [Just  rendu. 
Plato.— The  Republic.  By  J.  Ll. 

Davies,  M  A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaugh4N,  M.A.  43  6.1. 

Plato.— Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito, 

and  PHAEDO.  By  F.  J.  Church.  4s  6J. 

Sallust.— The  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 

LINE  and  the  JUUURL'HINE  WAR.  With 
Introduction  aad  Notes.  By  A.  W.  Pollard, 

B. A.  6b. 

Tacitus.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W. 
J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 

The  HISTORY,  6s  — The  ANNALS,  7s  61.— 
The  AGRICOLA  and  GERMANY,  with  the  DIA¬ 
LOGUE  on  OR  ATORY,  4s  Cd. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. 

By  A.  Lang,  M.A.  6s. 

Virgil,  in  English  Prose.  By  J. 

Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.  33  6d. 


MATHEMATICAL  WORKS. 

By  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  10s  6d. 
Arithmetic  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

4s  6d.— KEY,  8s  6d. 

Shilling  Book  of  Arithmetic.  For 

National  aad  Elementary  Schools.  18mo,  separ¬ 
ately,  Part  I.,  2d;  Part  II  ,  3d;  Part  III.,  7d. 
With  Answers,  Is  6  1. — KEY,  43  6d. 

School  Class-Book  of  Arithmetic. 

18mo,  3s  ;  or.  Three  Parts,  each  Is. — KEY,  Three 
Parts,  each  2s  6d.  - 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

By  J.  Brook-Smith.  4s  6d. 

Algebraical  Exercises.  Progressively 
arranged.  By  C  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  C.  H. 
Cueyne,  M.A.  2s  6d. 

By  T.  DALTON,  M.A. 

Rules  and  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

Price  2s  6d. 

Rules  and  Examples  in  Algebra. 

Part  I.,  2b;  Part  II.,  2s  6d. 

Note-Book  on  Practical,  Solid, 

or  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  By  J.  H. 
Edgar  and  G.  S.  Pritchard.  Fourth  Edition, 
by  A.  G.  Meeze,  price  4s  6d. 

By  J.  M.  WILSON,  M.A. 

Elementary  Geometry.  Books  I.  to  V. 

New  Edition,  enlarged,  4s  6d. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections. 

Price  4s  6d.  - 

Analytical  Geometry,  Exercises  in. 

By  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.  4s  6d. 

Geometrical  Exercises  for 

BEGINNERS.  By  S.  Constable,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  Graduated 

EXERCISES  in.  By  .T.  Wilson,  M.A.,  and  S.  R. 
Wilson,  B.A.  Price  4i  61. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  Kev. 

J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  With  Diagrams,  4s  6d. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry. 

By  J.  B.  Millar,  O.E.  Os. 

Determinants,  a  Treatise  on.  By 

T.  Muir,  MA.  7s  6d. 

Conic  Sections  :  a  Geometrical 

Treatise.  By  W.  H.  Drew.  Crown  8vo,  5s. — 
SOLUTIONS,  4i  61. 

Conic  Sections.  By  C.  Smith,  M.A.  7s  Gd. 
The  Great  Giant  Arithmos.  A  most 
Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  M.  S.  Aldis.  2s  6d. 

Elementary  Chemical  Arithmetic. 

By  Sydney  Lupton,  M.A.  With  1,100  Problems, 5s. 
By  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A  ,  F.R.S. 

Euclid  for  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Pri3e3i6d.— KEY,  6s  61. 

Mensuration  for  Beginners.  23  6d. 
Algebra  for  Beginners.  With 

numerous  Examples,  2s  6J.— KEY,  63  6d. 

Trigonometry  for  Beginners.  2a  6d. 

—KEY,  83  6d. 

Mechanics  for  Beginners.  4a  6d. 

—KEY,  6s  6J. 

Algebra  for  the  Use  of  Colleges 

and  SCHOOLS.  7s  G J  —KEY,  10 s  6d. 

The  Theory  of  Equations.  7s  6d. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  5s. — KEY,  10s6d. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  4s  Gd. 
Conic  Sections.  With  Examples,  7s  6d. 
The  Differential  Calculus.  10s  6d. 
The  Integral  Calculus.  10s  6d. 
Examples  of  Analytical  Geometry 
of  THREE  DIMENSIONS.  4u 
Analytical  Statics.  With  Examples, 
price  10  s  61. 

By  S.  PARKINSON,  D.D..  F.R.S. 

Mechanics,  an  Elementary 

TREATISE  on.  With  Examples,  9  s  6J. 

A  Treatise  on  Optics.  10s  Gd. 

By  Professor  G.  BOOLE,  F.R.S. 

Differential  Equations.  Crown  8vo, 

price  14-3 ;  Supplementary  Volume,  8.3  6d. 

Calculus  of  Finite  Differences. 

Price  10i  6d.  - - 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic 

SECTiONSand  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  By 
G.  H.  Puckle,  M.A.  7s  6d. 

Dynamics  of  a  Particle.  By  Prof. 

Tait  and  Mr.  Steele.  12s. 

Dynamics  of  the  System  of  Rigid 

BODIES,  the  First.  Part  of.  By  E.  J-.  Routh, 
M.A  ,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged,  8vo,  14a. 

[Part  II.  in  the  press. 

The  Elements  of  Dynamic.  By  Prof. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R  S.  Part  I.,  KINETIC,  7s  6d. 

The  Theory  of  Electricity.  By  L. 

Gumming,  M.A.  With  Illustrations,  8s  6d. 

Mathematical  Problems.  Devised 

and  Arranged  by  J.  Wolstenholme.  New 
Edition,  18a. 

Units  and  Physical  Constants.  By 

Prof.  J.  D.  Everett,  F.R.S.  43  Gd. 

Elementary  Applied  Mechanics. 

By  Prof.  T.  Alexander,  C.E.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 
Euclid-  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  C.  L. 
Dodqson,  M.A.  New  Edition.  [Just  ready. 
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SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

Under  the  Joint.  Editorship  of  Professors  Huxley, 
Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  ISmo, 
Illustrated,  each  1 J. 

Introductory.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
Chemistry.  By  Prof.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 

With  Questions. 

Physics.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S. 

With  Questions. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Archibald 

&FIEIE,  F.R.S.  With  Questions. 

Geology.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. 
Physiology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Astronomy.  By  J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
Botany.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I., 
F.R.S. 

Logie.  By  W.  Stanley  Jeyons,  F.R.S., 

M.A.,  LL.D. 

Political  Economy.  By  W.  S.  Jevons, 
F  R  S 

*,*  Others  to  follow. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Agriculture.  Elementary  Lessons  in  the 
Science  of  Agricultural  Practice.  By  Prof.  H. 
Tanner.  Piice  3s  6d. 

Astronomy.  By  J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 

With  Illustrations,  5s  Cd.— QUESTIONS,  Is  6d. 
Botany.  By  Prof.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

With  Illustrations,  4s  6d. 

Chemistry.  By  Prof.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 

With  Illustrations,  4s  6d. 

CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS  adapted  to  the  Same. 
By  Prof.  Thorpe.  With  KEY,  2s. 
Chemistry.  Owens  College  Junior  Course 
of  Practical  Chemistry.  By  F.  Jones.  Preface 
by  Prof.  Roscoe.  2s  6d. 

Chemistry,  Questions  on.  By  Francis 
Jones.  ISmo,  3s. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By 

Prof.  Silvancs  P.  Thompson.  Illustrated,  4s 6d. 

Electric  Light  Arithmetic.  By  R. 

E.  Day,  M.A.  2l 

Logie,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

By  W.  S.  Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  3s  6d. 
Physiology.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
With  Illustrations,  43  61.  QUESTIONS,  Is  6J. 

Political  Economy  for  Beginners. 

By  M.  G.  Fawcett.  With  QUESTIONS,  2s6il. 
Physics.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S.  With 
Illustrations,  4s  6d. — QUESTIONS,  2s. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners. 

By  I.  Todhunter,  M.  A.,  F.R  S.  Part  1.,  PROPER¬ 
TIES  of  SOLID  and  FLUID  BODIES,  3s  Gd.— 
Part  II,,  SOUND,  LIGHT,  and  HEAT,  3s  6d. 
Physical  Geography.  By  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations,  4s  6d. — 
QUESTIONS,  Is  6<1. 

Class-Book  of  Geography.  By  C.  B. 

Clarke,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F  R.8.  With  Maps,  3  s. 
Sound  :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stone.  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

Steam:  an  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By 

J.  Perry,  C.E.  4s  6d. 

MANUALS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Elementary  Practical  Physio- 

LOGY.  By  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  J.  N.  Langley,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  '6s. 
Physiography  :  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Nature.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
Anthropology  :  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Man  and  Civilisation.  By  E.  B.  Tylor, 

F. R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo, 
7s  6d. 

The  Student’s  Flora  of  the  British 

ISLANDS.  By  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER,  K.C.S.I.,  F.R.S. 
Globe  8vo,  10s  6d. 

Elementary  Biology.  By  Prof.  Huxley, 
F.R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  M.B.,  D.Sc. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Manual  of  Political  Economy.  By 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  F.R  S. 
Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Studies  in  Deductive  Logic  :  a 

Manual  for  Students.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R. S.  Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

The  Principles  of  Science  :  a  Treatise 
on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  By  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  Ll.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  12j  61. 
Light :  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optics, 
chiefly  with  the  Lantern.  By  Lewis  Wright. 
With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s  fid. 

Economies  of  Industry.  By  A.  Mar¬ 
shall,  M.A  ,  and  Mary  P.  Marshall!  2s  fid. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English 

PEOPLE.  By  J.  R.  Green.  With  Maps,  &c., 
8s  6d.  [Eighty -Seventh  Thousand. 

Analysis  of  English  History,  based 

on  the  above.  By  (j.  W.  4.  Tait.  3s  6d. 

Readings  from  English  History. 

Edited  by  J.  R.  Green.  3  vole.,  each  Is  6d. 

Old  English  History.  By  E.  A.  Free- 
man,  D.C.L.  With  Maps,  63. 

Cameos  from  English  History.  By 

C.  M.  Yonge.  4  vols  ,  each  5s. 

History  of  England.  By  M.  J.  Guest. 

With  Map?,  63. 


HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN.  ISmo,  each  Is. 
Homer.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Glad¬ 
stone.  M.P 

English  Grammar.  By  R.  Morris, 
LL.D. 

Exercises  on  Morris’s  Primer  of 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  John  Wetherell, 
M.A. 

Rome.  By  M.  Creighton,  M.A.  With  Maps. 
Greece.  By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.  With  Maps. 
English  Literature.  By  Stopford 
Brooke,  M  A. 

Europe.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
m.a. 

Roman  Antiquities.  By  Prof.  A.  S. 

Wilkins. 

Classical  Geography.  By  H.  F.  Tozek. 
Geography.  By  George  Grove,  F.R.G.S. 
Children’s  Treasury  of  Lyrical 

POETRY.  By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  Iu  Two  Parts, 
each  la. 

Shakspere.  By  Prof.  Dowden. 
Philology.  By  J.  Peile,  M.A. 

Greek  Literature.  By  Prof.  Jebb. 
English  Grammar  Exercises.  By 

R  Morris,  LL.D  ,  and  H.  G  Bowen,  M.A. 
France.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  With  Maps. 
English  Composition.  By  Prof.  Kiciiol. 

***  Others  to  follow. 

First.  Lessons  in  Practical  Botany. 

By  G.  T.  Bettany.  18mo,  Is. 

A  Primer  of  Art.  By  John  Collier, 

18mo,  Is. 

Primer  of  Pianoforte  Playing.  By 

Franklin  Taylor.  Edited  by  George  Grove, 
D.C.L.  ISmo,  Is. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

By  Henry  Tanner,  F.C  S.  18mu,  Is. 

Household  Management  and 

COOKERY.  With  an  Appendix  of  Recipes  used 
by  the  Teachers  of  the  Nat:onal  School  of 
Cookery.  Compiled  by  W.  13.  Tf.getmeier. 
ISmo,  Is. 

The  School  Cookery-Book.  Com- 

piled  and  Arranged  by  C.  E.  Guthrie  Wright. 
l8mo,  1*. 

On  Teaching :  its  Ends  and  Means. 

A  Book  for  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  Prof. 
Henry  Calderwood.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE. 

Edited  by  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 

General  Sketch  of  European  His- 

TORY.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  With  Maps, 
price  3s  6d. 

England.  By  E.  Thompson.  Maps,  2s  6d. 
Scotland.  By  Margaret  McArthur.  2s. 
Italy.  By  W.  Hunt,  M.A.  3s. 
Germany.  By  James  Sime,  M.A.  3s. 
America.  By  J.  A.  Doyle.  Maps,  4s  6d. 
European  Colonies.  By  E.  J.  Payne. 
Price  4s  6d. 

France.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  With  Maps, 
3s  6d.  *„*  Others  to  follow. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Goldsmith.— Select  Essays.  Edited 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge.  8vo,  2s  fid. 
Dryden.— Select  Essays.  By  the 
{Same.  Price  2s  6d. 


A  Shakespearian  Grammar.  By 

Dr.  Abbott.  6s. 

Longer  English  Poems.  Edited  by 

Prof.  Hales.  4s  6i. 

Historical  Outlines  of  English 

ACCIDENCE.  By  Dr.  R.  Morris.  6s. 

Historical  English  Grammar.  By. 

the  Same.  2s  6d. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  By  Arch¬ 

bishop  Trench.  5s. 

English,  Past  . and  Present.  By  the 

frame  Author.  5s. 

Select  Glossary  of  English  Words, 

Ur-ED  formerly  iu  SENSES  DIFFERENT  from 
the  PRESENT.  By  the  Same  Author.  5s. 

A  Short  Geography  of  the  British 

ISLANDS.  By  John  Richard  Green  and  Alice 
Stopford  Green.  With  28  Maps.  3s  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  India.  By  J. 

Talboys  Wheeler.  With  Maps,  12s. 

French  History  for  English 

CHILDREN.  By  Sarah  Brook.  6s. 


MACMILLAN’S  COPY-BOOKS. 

Twelve  Sorts  in  T>vo  Siz-s.  I.  Large  post  4to, 
each  4d  ;  II.  Post  oblong,  eich  2d. 

Agriculture,  the  Alphabet  of  the 

PRINCIPLES  of  :  being  a  First  Lesson  Book  on 
Agriculture  for  Schools.  By  Prof.  Henry 
Tanner.  6d;  Second  Hook,  Is. 


KOjCj  lA-L-EiO  Ol 


BOOKS. 

THE  GLOBE  READERS. 

A  New  Series  of  Reading- Books  for  Standards  I.  to 
VI.  Selected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  A.  F. 
Murison.  With  Original  Illustrations,  globe  8vo. 


Primer  I.  (48  pp.),  3d. 
Primer  II.  (48  pp.),  3d. 
Book  I.  (06  pp.),  6'd. 
Book  II.  (136  pp.),  9J, 


Book  III.  (232  pp.),  Is  3d. 
Bt  ok  IV.  (328  pp.),  Is  9d. 
Book  V.  (416  pp.),  2s. 

Book  VI.  (448  pp.),  2s  6J. 


ADAPTED  to  the  NEW  CODE. 

Macmillan’ 3  READING-BOOKS. 

Primer  (48  pp.),  18mo,  2d. 

Book  I.,  for  Standard  I.  (96  pp.),  18mo,  4d. 

B<iok  II.,  for  Standard  II.  (141  pp),  18mo,  5d. 

Book  III.,  for  Standard  III.  (160  pp.),  18ino,  Gd. 
Book  IV.,  for  Standard  IV.  ( 1 76  pp.),  18mo,  8d. 
Book  V  ,  for  Standard  V.  (380  pp  ),  ISmo,  Is. 

Book  VI.,  for  Standard  VI.  (430  pp.  ),  crown  8vo,2s. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Macmillan’s  Foreign  School  Clas¬ 
sics.  Ed'ted  by  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  18mo. 
CORNEILLE.— LE  CID.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnauut.  Price  Is. 

MI'LIERE.  —  LES  FEMMES  SAVANTS. 

Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

MOLIERE’S  LE  MISANTHROPE.  Edited  by 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

MOLIERE.  — L'AYARE.  Edited  by  L.  M. 
Mokiarty.  Is. 

MOLIERE.— LE  MEDECIN  MALGRE  LUI. 

Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  [Just  ready. 
GOETHE.  — GOTZ  VON  BERLUHINGEN. 

Edited  by  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.  [Just  ready. 
SCHILLER.— MAID  of  ORLEANS.  Edited 
by  Joseph  Gostwick.  [Just  ready. 

UHLAND'S  BALLADS  and  ROMANCES. 
Selection.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

***  Others  to  follow. 

Progressive  French  Course.  By 

Eugene  Fasnacht.  First  Year,  Is  ;  Second  Year, 
Is  6d  ;  Third  Year,  2s  6d. 

Progressive  French  Reader.  By  the 

Same  Author.  First  Year,  2s 6d;  Second  Year,  2s  6d. 

A  French  Grammar  for  Public 

SCHOOLS.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  [Immediately. 

Progressive  German  Course.  By  the 

Same.  First  Year,  Is  6d  ;  Second  Year,  2s. 

The  Organic  Method  of  Studying 

LANGUAGES.  By  the  Same.  I.  French.  3s  6d. 

First  Lessons  in  French.  By  U.  Court- 
hope  Bowen,  M.A.  ISmo,  la. 

French  Dictionary.  By  G.  Masson.  6s. 
German  Dictionary.  By  Prof.  Wiiitney 
and  A.  H.  Edgreen.  7s  6u.— GERMAN-EN GLISH 
PART,  5s. 

German  Grammar.  By  Prof.  Whitney. 

Price  4s  6u. 

German  Reader.  By  the  Same.  5s. 


ELEMENTARY  DIVINITY. 

By  Dr.  MACLEAR. 

A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament 

DISTORY.  4s  6d. 

A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament 

HISTORY.  5s  6d. 

A  Class-Book  of  the  Church  Cate- 

OHISM.  Is  Gd. 

A  First  Class  Book  of  the  Cate- 

CHISM.  With  Scripture  Proofs.  6d. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  Old  Testament 

HISTORY. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  New  Testament 

HISTORY. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  an 

Elernei  tary  Introduction  to.  By  F.  Procter  and 
Dr.  Maclear.  ISmo,  2s  6d. 

Now  publishing,  crown  8vo,  each  2s  6d. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS, 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

“  These  excellent  biographies  should  be  made  class* 
books  for  schools.” — Westminster  Review. 

Johnson.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Scott.  By  It.  H.  Hutton. 

Gibbon.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

Shelley.  By  J.  A.  Syhonds. 

Hume.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

Goldsmith.  By  William  Black. 

Defoe.  By  W.  Minto. 

Burns.  By  Principal  Shairp. 

Spenser.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St. Paul's. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  negotiations  with  France  have  been  broken  off,  and 
the  Dual  Control  in  Egypt  was  on  Thursday  formally 
terminated,  Sir  A.  Colvin  resigning  his  office;  but  the 
English  position  remains  undefined,  and  legally  we  are  still 
occupying  the  country  on  the  iuvitation  of  the  Khedive,  who 
legally  may  send  us  away  to-morrow.  That  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory,  the  legal  situation  and  the  actual  situation  being 
directly  opposed,  while  the  Convention  which  is  to  put  matters 
straight  halts,  probably  through  difficulties  raised  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is,  however,  organising  the  Army  on 
the  plan  of  half  the  regiments  being  purely  Egyptian  and  half 
commanded  by  English  officers ;  Baker  Pasha  has  raised  a 
.Gendarmerie,  said  to  be  efficient ;  and  a  nondescript  police  for 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  getting  into  order,  under  General  Della 
Scala.  This  police  has  hitherto  been  composed  of  Europeans, 
Albanians,  and  Egyptians,  but  as  the  two  former  kill  one 
another  whenever  they  get  drunk,  the  Egyptians  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  the  force  has  been  placed  under  Baker  Pasha. 
An  organisation  strong  enough  to  maintain  order  is,  in 
fact,  being  evolved  ;  but  the  essential  points  of  ultimate  autho¬ 
rity  and  financial  security  are  still  unsettled.  According  to  the 
latest  official  statement,  revenue  and  ordinary  expenditure 
exactly  balance ;  but  there  is  nothing  for  the  British  troops,  or 
for  the  indemnities  which,  it  is  expected,  will  amount  to  three 
millions.  It  will  be  wise  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  quicken 
things  a  little,  and  be  ready  with  an  intelligible  plan  when 
Parliament  meets. 


The  woild,  or  at  least  all  the  world  which  is  not  so  insanely 
Tory  as  to  exult  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  illness,  and  it  is  a  mournful 
fact  that  this  is  not  absolutely  the  whole  world, — was  alarmed 
on  Monday  by  hearing  that  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  had  been  tele¬ 
graphed  for  to  Hawarden,  and  had  insisted  that  the  Midlothian 
visit  should  be  abandoned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  sleep  has 
not  been  good  lately,  and  consequently  his  strength  not  up  to 
the  mark.  And  yesterday,  again,  we  heard  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  sleeplessness  had  not  disappeared,  and  that  he  was 
keeping  his  room  under  the  influence  of  a  severe  cold.  Fortu- 
nately,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  good  patient,  and  when  a  physician 
in  whom  he  has  confidence  gives  him  orders,  he  does  not  neglect 
those  orders,  but  implicitly  follows  them.  For  this  England  is 
heartily  grateful  to  him  ;  and  even,  we  do  not  doubt,  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  audiences  themselves,  who  have  lost  so  great  a  gratifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  not  a  gratification,  however,  that  any  part  of  the 
political  world  would  chose  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of  a  single 
day  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministerial  life. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  written  a  very  remarkable  letter  to 
Professor  Giambattista  Giuolini,  who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  his 
work  on  “  Dante  Explained  by  Himself.”  In  this  letter,  Mr. 
Gladstone  explains  how  great  is  his  own  debt  to  Dante,  in  the 
following  emphatic  words : — “  You  have  beeu  good  enough  to 
call  that  supreme  poet  ‘  a  solemn  master  ’  for  me.  These  are 
not  empty  words.  The  reading  of  Dante  is  not  merely  a 
pleasure,  a  tour  deforce,  or  a  lesson ;  it  is  a  vigorous  discipline 
for  the  heart,  the  intellect,  the  whole  man.  In  the  school  of  Dante 
I  have  learned  a  great  part  of  that  mental  provision  (however 
insignificant  it  be)  which  has  served  me  to  make  the  journey  of 
human  life  up  to  the  term  of  nearly  seventy-three  years.  And  I 
should  like  to  extend  your  excellent  phrase,  and  to  say  that  he 
who  labours  for  Dante  labours  to  serve  Italy,  Christianity,  the 
world.”  No  doubt,  Dante  served  all  three, — Italy,  by  giving 
her  (pagan  as  her  genius  was)  something  of  his  own  severely 
Christian  type  of  mind  ;  Christianity,  by  bringing  out  the 
sublime  imaginative  aspects  of  that  too  dogmatically  in¬ 
culcated  creed;  and  the  world,  by  teaching  it  a  new  rever¬ 
ence  at  once  for  Italy  and  for  the  Christian  intellect.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  own  “  severe  and  earnest  air  ”  has  often  been 
remarked ;  but  probably  few  knew  till  this  week,  whence  he  had 
derived  that  air  of  burdened  but  passionate  purpose  which 
breathes  all  through  Dante. 


The  Temps  publishes  an  account  of  the  recent  negotiations 
between  France  and  England  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  which 
•appears  to  be  at  least  demi-official,  and  as  such  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  extenso  in  the  Times.  It  is  a  most  melancholy 
narrative.  If  it  is  true,  and  we  fear  it  is  true,  M.  Duclerc 
rejected  the  control  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Egypt  offered  to 
France,  but  hinted  that  if  she  were  offered  the  control  of  the 
Domain  and  the  Daira  in  addition,  and,  in  fact,  invested  “  with 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Liquidation  Law,  regulating  the 
'employment  of  all  the  revenues  of  Egypt,”  a  “  basis  of  agree¬ 
ment  ”  might  be  found.  In  other  words,  if  France  were  allowed 
to  pillage  Egypt  at  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  financial 
houses  still  loaded  with  Egyptian  Bonds,  and  more  especially 
Daira  Bonds,  Great  Britain  might  dispose  of  the  country  as  she 
pleased.  No  baser  proposition  was  ever  made,  or  one  which 
showed  more  clearly  the  frightful  ascendancy  of  the  Rings  in 
the  councils  of  Paris.  The  negotiations  have,  of  course,  dropped, 
•and  it  is  asserted  that  M.  Tissot,  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London,  has  resigned,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  “  the  cause 
of  the  Bondholders  is  almost  hopeless.”  This  disposition  of 
great  Governments  to  sacrifice  political  ends  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  great  loanmongers  is  a  novel  and  most  ominous 
feature  in  modern  politics.  The  tendency  is  not  confined  to 
Paris,  but  is  displayed  also  iu  Rome  and  Vienna,  and,  in  a 
different  way,  in  Berlin.  There,  however,  pecuniary  claims  are 
regarded  as  excuses,  not  as  ends. 


The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Henry  James,  made  a  very- 
striking  speech  at  Bridgwater  on  Wednesday.  After  au 
eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  a  sharp  criticism  on  the 
refusal  of  the  extreme  Irish  party  to  co-operate  in  any  way 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  noble  effort  which  he  has  made 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland  at  the  same  time  when  he  is  firmly 
repressing  crime,  Sir  Henry  went  on  to  the  subject  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  advocated  very  strongly  the  same 
policy  which  we  ourselves  advocated  last  week, — namely, 
the  separation  of  the  Reform  measure  into  two  distinct  por¬ 
tions,  one  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
other  with  that  of  redistribution.  “I  am  certain,”  said  the 
Attorney-General,  “  that  if  ever  the  attempt  is  made  to  deal 
with  the  question  by  one  Bill,  or  even  what  is  termed  one 
scheme,  failure,  a  certain  failure,  will  ensue.”  The  Tories,  he 
added,  would  certainly  try  to  insist  on  having  before  them  a 
single  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  whole  question,  in  the  con¬ 
fident  hope  that  on  the  whole  scheme  so  presented  they  would  be 
able  to  obtain  a  victoi-y,  through  the  defection  of  those  Liberals 
whose  seats  may  be  endangei’ed  by  the  disfranchisement 
or  merging  of  small  boroughs.  The  Liberals  should  unite 
to  resist  this  policy,  and  should  point  out  that  in  1867, 
the  Liberal  majority,  though  in  Opposition,  permitted  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  pass  the  first  portion  of  his  Reform  measure, 
and  to  delay  the  remainder  to  the  Session  of  1868,  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  and  carried  the  Boundaries  Bill  and  the  Election 
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.  1  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Bills,  by  which  that 
■•'completed.  “  To  jrostpone  enfranchising  those  who 
to  be  electors  till  the  details  of  a  redistribution 
W  been  settled,  would  be  lite  showing  food  to  a 

AA-ian,  and  then  saying,  ‘  But  I  cannot  let  you  have  it 
till  I  can  arrange  the  table  at  which  you  are  to  sit,  and  the 
people  who  are  to  share  it  with  you.’  ” 

Sir  Henry  James  also  pointed  out  the  probability  that  the 
extension  of  household  franchise  to  the  counties  might  in¬ 
volve  the  abandonment  of  the  40s.  freehold  qualification.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  accept  a  residential  household  franchise 
as  the  basis  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise,  and 
yet  allow  a  non-residential  freeholder  to  vote  for  the 
county,  though  we  give  no  similar  privilege  to  the  holder  of 
property  in  boroughs.  If  the  40s.  freehold  county  qualifi- 
cation  is  retained,  something  of  the  same  sort  must  be 
discovered  to  balance  it  in  the  boroughs.  Further,  Sir 
Henry  James  dropped  a  rather  ominous  hint  to  the 
Universities.  If  we  deny  the  non-residential  freeholder  a 
vote,  he  says,  how  are  we  consistently  to  give  a  University 
man  a  second  vote  in  a  place  where  he  does  not  reside,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  residential  vote  in  the  place  where  he  does  reside  ? 
“  If  that  question  be  asked,  I  trust  some  one  will  be  found  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,  but  at  present  I  cannot  suggest  one,” 
— with  which  uncomfortable  sentence  Sir  Henry  James  passed 
from  the  subject  of  University  electorates,  without  having 
elicited  any  demonstration  of  grief  or  dismay  from  his  Bridg¬ 
water  audience.  _ 

Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  announced  his  intention  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Parliament  to  resign  his  post  as  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittees,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  partly,  no  doubt,  that 
a  new  Chairman  may  start  fair  with  the  new  Rules  of  Proce¬ 
dure,  and  without  the  dead-weight  with  which  his  one  serious 
mistake  of  last  Session  would  have  handicapped  himself.  It  is 
said  that  the  House  will  be  asked  to  elect  Sir  Arthur  Otway  as 
Chairman  of  Committees  in  his  place.  We  suppose  that  this 
apjmintment  is  suggested  because  Sir  Arthur  Otway,  who  re¬ 
signed  his  post  of  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  first  government,  on  the  ground  of  disapproving 
its  foreign  policy,  is  regarded  as  an  impartial  man  by  both 
parties,  and  one,  therefore,  whom  the  Conservatives  would  be 
likely  to  trust  with  the  administration  of  the  new  Standing 
Orders.  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  last  Session  his  wish  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  office  of  Chairman  of  Committees 
and  Deputy- Speaker  to  one  rather  nearer  the  level  of  authority 
with  which  the  Speaker  himself  is  invested,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Otway  will  be  the  first  of  these  weightier  Deputy-Speakers. 

Death  is  busy  with  the  French  heroes  of  1870.  Gambetta 
was  still  unburied  when,  on  the  4th  inst.,  General  Cbanzy  sud¬ 
denly  expired  from  apoplexy  at  Chalons,  where  he  held  a 
divisional  command.  He  was  hardly  fifty,  and  might  have 
expected  ten  more  years  of  active  life.  Though  selected  by'’ 
Gambetta  for  command,  and  willing  to  accept  a  Republic, 
General  Chanzy  is  believed  to  have  had  strong  monarchical  and 
especially  Orleanist  proclivities,  doubting  whether  a  Republic 
would  ever  secure  public  order.  He  was  watched  with  some 
suspicion,  and  there  was  a  great  desire  to  shunt  him  into  civil 
life,  as  Governor- General  of  Algeria,  or  as  an  Ambassador. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government,  recollecting  his  share  in  the 
National  Defence,  ordered  him  a  public  funeral.  The  Parisians 
ask  whether  Prince  Bismarck  has  bribed  Death,  that  Skobeleff, 
Gambetta,  and  Chanzy  should  all  pass  away  before  himself. 

We  trust  that  the  statement  of  the  Times'  correspondent  in 
Paris  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Right  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  Judges  is  inaccurate.  This  writer,  who  usually  knows  well 
what  the  Orleanists  will  do,  asserts  that  the  whole  Right  will 
vote  with  the  Extremists  for  the  Bill  making  Judges  elective,  be¬ 
cause  they  think  the  chances  of  public  disorder  will  be  increased. 
They  did  so  vote,  he  affirms,  last  time,  and  it  was  by  their  aid 
that  the  vote  was  carried,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  forced  to 
resign.  Such  conduct  is  almost  too  monstrous  to  believe.  It 
amounts  to  a  deliberate  and  consciorrs  sacrifice  of  the  country  to 
party  feeling,  and  this  upon  a  subject  which  to  the  Right  must 
seem  to  involve  a  grave,  moral  question,— the  purity  of  the  Bench. 
Frenchmen  may  have  a  terrible  penalty  to  pay  for  such  wicked- 
ness.  Experience  shows  that  while  there  is  no  power  so  injurious 
to  the  Democracy  as  this,  there  is  none  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  induce  them  to  resign.  Even  the  Reformers  in  New  York 
have  been  compelled  to  stop  short  of  this  proposal,  and  to 


palliate  the  evil  by  suggesting  longer  terms  of  office.  They  say 
hat  if  the  people  cannot  be  trusted  to  elect  Judges,  they  can¬ 
not  be  trusted  to  elect  Representatives,  a  palpable  begging  of 
the  question.  Election  is  only  a  good  system  when  the  will  of 
the  people  is  to  be  carried  out, which  is  exactly  what  Judges  are 
expected  not  to  do. 

Spain  has  been  going  through  the  throes  of  a  crisis 
not  very  intelligible  to  outsiders,  the  history  of  which  we 
believe  to  be  this.  The  King,  true  to  his  policy  of  allow¬ 
ing  all  parties  to  reach  office,  wished  S.  Sagasta  to  admit 
some  members  of  the  Democratic  party  into  his  Cabinet. 
S.  Sagasta  consented,  though  as  we  judge,  with  some  re¬ 
luctance,  and  as  the  Finance  Minister  wished  to  sell  the 
State  Forests,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  claimed  them 
for  his  Department,  he  took  advantage  of  S.  Camacho’s 
resignation  to  remould  the  Ministry.  It  is  now,  therefore, 
though  still  his  Ministry,  a  little  more  Democratic  than 
before,  and  contents  Marshal  Serrano  a  little  better.  The 
matter  would  be  of  little  importance,  but  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  chiefs  reappeared  on  the  scene,  and  that  the 
Government  fell,  though  supported  by  heavy  majorities 
in  the  Cortes.  Substantial  power  in  Spain  still  belongs  to  the 
Army,  though  the  King,  a  much  abler  man  than  any  Bourbon 
has  recently  been,  is  gradually  making  himself  independent  of 
the  Generals.  They  would  not  even  now  venture  to  risk  a 
pronunciamiento,  in  which  he  might  appeal  to  the  soldiery  at 
large. 

Several  papers,  notably  the  Standard,  pay  great  attention  to 
war  rumours,  one  of  which  is  that  the  Vatican  has  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  its  agents  that  war  is  immediately  at  hand. 
The  theory  is  that  Austria  is  about  to  take  steps  in  the 
Balkan  which  will  compel  the  Czar  to  declare  war,  and  that 
Prince  Bismarck  will  then  have  his  long-desired  chance  of 
ridding  Germany  of  her  Eastern  incubus.  He  thinks,  the  story 
goes,  that  the  death  of  Gambetta  will  enable  him  to  fight  Russia 
when  she  has  no  ally.  We  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it  all.  The 
Czar  may  be  canned  away  by  his  fears,  or  by  the  Revolutionary 
party,  which  would  like  a  defeat,  as  leading  to  a  break-up  of  the 
autocracy ;  but  the  governing  men  of  Europe  are  old,  and  will 
not  voluntarily  play  for  such  tremendous  stakes.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  does  not  want  war  while  his  master  lives,  and  without 
his  consent  the  Ilapsburgs  will  not  risk  their  whole  future 
to  get  Salonica  too  soon.  As  for  the  Vatican  story,  who  has 
revealed  to  the  correspondent  secrets  kept  with  the  most  jealous 
care  ?  _ 

England  appears  to  be  equally  well  served  by  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  When  Professor  Palmer  undertook  his  mission  into 
the  Desert  “  to  buy  camels,”  he  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
W.  J.  Gill,  R.E.,  who  had  orders  to  interrupt  the  telegraphic 
communication  with  Arabia.  Both  were  murdered  by  the  Arabs. 
It  is  this  week  announced  that  the  Crown  has  granted  a  pension 
of  £200  a  year  to  Professor  Palmer’s  family,  and  that  the 
Admiralty  will  educate  his  children ;  while  the  Illustrated  London 
News  tells  us  that  Captaiu  Gill  left  £160,000  for  division  among 
his  relatives.  We  wonder  which  is  the  more  creditable,  from  the 
patriotic  point  of  view, — the  spirit  which  induces  a  rich  man  to 
face  a  painful  death,  in  order  to  do  obscure  work  that  he  thinks 
beneficial  to  his  country  ;  or  that  which  urges  a  man  without 
property,  but  with  income,  to  volunteer  for  the  same  risk, 
although,  if  he  dies,  his  family  must  want.  The  latter  is  the 
more  common,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  any  way  the 
nobler.  Captain  Gill  has  been  a  little  top  much  forgotten,  in 
the  universal  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  his  gifted  comrade  in  the- 
expedition. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Croke,  is,  consistently  enough, 
doiug  all  in  his  power  to  promote  disorder  in  Ireland.  He  is  not 
connected  with  the  borough  of  Mallow,  but  he  has  written  a  letter 
supporting  strongly  the  candidature  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  whose  chief 
recommendation  it  is  that  he  is  now  the  object  of  a  Government 
prosecution  for  the  violent  language  he  has  used  in  the  Press,, 
tending  to  disturb  civil  order  in  Ireland.  “  Were  I  connected 
with  the  borough,”  says  his  Grace,  “  either  as  an  elector  or  as  a 
non- elector,  I  should  most  assuredly  exercise  every  legitimate 
influence  that  I  possessed  to  secure  the  triumphant  return  to 
Parliament  of  the  gifted,  fearless,  patriotic,  and  uncompromising 
Editor  of  United  Ireland."  Cardinal  M'Cabe,  who  is  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  preserve  the  peace  in  Ireland,  must  have  said  in 
his  heart,  when  he  read  this  letter,  “  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  dwell  with  Mesech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  among 
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"the  tents  of  Kedar.  My  souJ,  hath  long  dwelt  among  them  that 
are  enemies  unto  peace.  I  labour  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak 
■unto  them  thereof,  they  make  them  ready  to  battle,” — which 
last  is  exactly  the  role  of  his  Grace  of  Cashel. 


At  Newcastle,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  delivered  his 
apology  for  the  very  eccentric  course  he  has  pursued  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  an  eloquent  and  laboured  attack  on  the  Government 
for  everything  they  have  done.  The  principle  of  the  closure  of 
debate,  he  said,  “was  sophistical  and  unfair,— it  fettered  the 
whole,  for  fear  of  the  few but  he  did  not  explain  liow, 
the  Liberal  view  of  the  matter  being  that  the  principle  of  the 
closure  of  debate  fetters  the  few  for  the  sake  of  the  whole. 
Under  the  New  Rules,  says  Mr.  Cowen,  the  occupation  of  the 
independent  Member  will  be  gone.  And  those  whom  the 
closure  of  debate  is  to  silence  in  Parliament,  the  influence  of 
the  caucus  will  paralyse  in  the  constituencies.  “  He  did  not 
believe  in  this  immoral  and  emasculating  Parliamentary  oppor¬ 
tunism.”  He  did  look  forward  to  the  recovery  of  freedom  of 
debate,  as  soon  as  the  Conservatives  should  come  back  to 
power.  He  then  went  on  to  inveigh  against  loth,  the  repressive 
measures  which  have  been  aimed  against  the  criminal  out¬ 
rages  in  Ireland,  as  well  that  which  expired  last  September 
as  that  now  in  force.  He  advocated  buying  out  the  land¬ 
lords  of  Ireland,  and  took  the  extreme  Irish  view  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  inadequacy  of  the  Land  Act.  He  denounced  our  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egypt  as  in  plain  contradiction,  to  his  mind,  of  that 
Liberal  policy  for  the  East  which  Liberals  had  urged  against 
Lord  Beaconstield, — but  which,  as  Mr.  Cowen  forgot  to  say, 
he  himself  at  that  time,  being  a  partisan  of  Lord  Beacons- 
tield’s,  vehemently  condemned, — and  predicted  that  the  Liberal 
policy  would  end  in  the  annexation  of  Egypt,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  Egyptian  nationality.  Mr.  Cowen,  in  short,  is 
nothing,  if  not  anti-Liberal.  He  may  be  called  either  a  Tory 
Irreconcilable,  or  an  Irreconcilable  Tory.  He  inveighs  against 
the  Liberal  policy  as  an  Irreconcilable  would  inveigh  against  it, 
where  he  can  find  a  party,  like  the  Irish  party,  to  support  him. 
And  where  he  caunot,  he  inveighs  against  it  as  the  Tories  inveigh 
against  it.  But  in  all  things  alike,  he  draws  his  sword  upon 
the  Liberals. 


The  Bishop  of  London  has  written  a  letter,  in  reply  to  the 
attack  of  the  Church  Association,  in  which  he  declares,  first, 
that  if  by  refusing  to  accept  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  resignation,  he 
had  defeated  Archbishop  Tait’s  dying  desire  and  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  peace  of  the  Church,  he  should  never  have  foi’given 
himself,  nor  should  he  ever  have  expected  the  forgiveness  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  England;  and  next,  that 
having  accepted  that  resignation,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
institute  the  man  presented  in  due  form  with  the  proper  certifi¬ 
cates,  without  attempting  to  make  illegal  previous  conditions. 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  short,  concedes  nothing  to  the  Church  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  whom  he  presents  a  very  stony  countenance  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Fraser  has  written  a  letter, 
thanking  a  Manchester  meeting  for  supporting  him  in  refusing 
to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  at  Miles  Platting.  He  assumes 
that  if  he  had  not  tried  to  make  Mr.  Cowgill  promise  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  it  is  now  explained,  before 
instituting  him,  he  would  have  been  virtually  admitting  that 
“  all  ecclesiastical  order  and  authority  had  ceased  in  the  land,” 
— an  admission  of  the  reasonableness  of  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  the  slightest  explanation.  In  fact,  we  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Fraser  is  not  breaking  through  true  ecclesiastical 
order,  in  making  any  conditions  beforehand  at  all ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  no  one  doubts  his  absolute  legal  right  to  institute 
ecclesiastical  prosecutions  against  all  who,  after  being  instituted, 
do  not  conform  to  the  existing  law,  if  only  he  thinks  it  right  so  to 
do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  law  gives  him  a  perfect  dis¬ 
cretion  to  prosecute  or  not  to  prosecute,  as,  in  his. own  view  of 
ecclesiastical  policy,  he  may  think  fit.  And  if  we  find  fault 
with  him,  it  is  for  thinking  fit  to  push  hardly  on  men  whom 
Dr.  Tait  thought  it  better  to  spare  till  some  mode  of  relieving 
them  from  pressure  could  be  discovered.  In  any  case,  how  it  can 
be  truly  maintained  that,  even  if  no  legal  proceedings  were  at 
present  to  be  taken  against  a  special  class  of  law-breakers  whom 
no  Bishop  is  bound  to  proceed  against  unless  he  think  it  wise, 
all  ecclesiastical  order  is  at  an  end,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
■conjecture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  always  understood 
that  though  Dr.  Fraser  unfortunately  permitted  the  Church 
Association  to  take  proceedings  against  Mr.  Green,  he  has  never 


before  attempted  to  enforce  for  himself  the  eccle 
against  any  one  of  these  law-breakers.  And  yet<» 
assert  that  “  all  ecclesiastical  order  and  authority 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester  ever  since  he  became  bn,' 

The  rivers  this  year  have  been  working  great  havoc  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  said  that  the  warm  weather  melted  the  snows, 
which  usually  lie  on  the  hills  till  spring,  and  the  water  swelled 
the  unusual  rainfall  in  the  plains.  At  all  events,  the  rivers 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Hungary  have  burst 
their  banks.  The  Palatinate  has  been  drowned,  and  there 
is  devastation  all  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine;  while  the 
Danube  has  so  deluged  Hungary,  that  10,000  persons  are  said, 
officially,  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  relief.-  The  town  of  Raab, 
a  place  of  20,000  inhabitants,  in  particular,  has  just  escaped  the 
fate  of  Szegedin  last  year.  Its  most  populous  suburb  is  eight 
feet  under  water,  and  the  hoirses  have  melted  in  hundreds.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  given  the  Rhine  folk  £30,000,  and  all 
the  Governments  are  voting  relief;  but  they  shrink  from  digging 
the  canals,  which  would  carry  off  the  over-spill  of  the  rivers. 
What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  a  plan  by  which  the  riverine  dis¬ 
tricts  could  be  lightly  taxed,  while  the  Governments  offered 
moderate  guarantees.  Private  enterprise  is  foiled,  because, 
though  you  can  charge  a  peasant  for  water,  you  cannot  charge 
him  for  keeping  it  away.  Negative  advantages,  however  great, 
are  not  calculable  in  francs. 

Milwaukee,  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  cata¬ 
strophe  which  may  be  a  warning  to  Londoners.  A  huge  hotel 
there,  able  to  receive  800  guests,  took  fire  on  Wednesday,  at  4  a.m,. 
while  167  persons,  guests  and  servants,  were  sleeping  in  it,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  entirely  enveloped  in  flame.  There  were 
no  means  of  exit,  as  the  staircases  were  burning,  and  the 
lifts  useless  for  want  of  workmen ;  and  the  unhappy  in¬ 
mates  were  either  buimed  or  leaped  from  the  windows, 
and  were  smashed  literally  in  dozens  on  the  pavement 
below.  Nearly  fifty  maid-servants,  who  slept  in  the  sixth 
story,  perished,  the  deaths  known  exceed  100,  and  it  is 
believed  they  may  reach  120.  The  proprietor,  who  had  often 
been  warned,  aud  had  accumulated  fire-escapes,  which  proved 
Useless,  went  mad.  We  shall  have  a  scene  of  this  kind  in 
London  some  day,  in  one  of  the  modern  gigantic  hotels,  with 
their  high-pitched  roofs,  and  their  dependence  on  lifts,  in  place 
of  supplementary  staircases.  The  fire  brought  out  the  energy 
of  American  firemen  in  a  novel  way.  Milwaukee  wanted  a 
steam  fme-engine,  and  telegraphed  to  Chicago,  ninety  miles  off. 
It  was  at  work  within  two  hours,  the  firemen  having  traversed 
the  ninety  miles  in  eighty  minutes,  a  rate  of  going  previously 
unreached  on  any  American  railroad,  and  we  should  think  as 
dangerous  as  the  fire. 

A  curious  investigation  was  held  on  Wednesday  on  the 
alleged  poisoning  of  a  girl  at  West  Mailing,  in  Kent,  by  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  Mr.  Timins,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  who 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  his  youth  aud 
has  been  accustomed  to  use  his  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his 
parishioners,  who  has  been  the  incumbent  for  forty  years,  and  who 
is  sixty -nine  years  of  age,  admitted  that  he  had  himself  given 
the  girl  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  almonds, — he  believed  it  to  be  the 
innocent  oil,  not  the  one  containing  prussic  acid, — and  had,  on 
her  crying  out,  taken  a  teaspoonful  of  it  himself,  to  show  its 
harmlessness.  He  had  remained  with  the  girl  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  giving  her  the  dose,  and  except  at  the  moment 
of  taking  it,  she  had  seemed  perfectly  easy.  He  himself  had 
found  it  very  difficult  to  swallow,  but  he  had  suffered 
no  subsequent  inconvenience  from  his  dose.  The  girl,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  stated,  after  his  departure  became  sick,  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  chemist  who  analysed  what 
came  from  her  stomach,  prussic  acid  was  found  in  it,  and 
was  the  cause  of  death.  The  case  is  a  very  curious  one, — the 
girl’s  mother  admitting  that  she  saw  Mr.  Timins  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  after  her  daughter  had  cried  out,  and  Mr.  Timins 
asserting  that  the  oil  was  certainly  the  innocent  oil,  and  not  the 
poisonous  oil.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  produced  the  bottle 
from  which  the  dose  was  taken,  for  analysis  by  the  chemist, — 
as  it  is  said,  though  it  is  denied  positively  by  himself,  that  he  had 
promised  to  do, — and  the  analyst  declares  that  death  proceeded 
from  no  natural  disease,  but  from  the  poison  of  this  dose.  The 
inquiry  stands  adjourned. 

Bank  Rate,  5  per  cent. 
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IMMEDIATE  FUTUEE  IN  FEANCE. 

.ways  difficult,  and  usually  vain,  to  forecast  events 
JL  in  France,  but  we  incline  to  believe  that  tbe  Duclerc 
Cabinet  will  not  last  long,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  will  aceept  the  “  policy  of  the  fireside  ”  with 
more  openness  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  will  abandon 
all  adventures  beyond  sea,  and  will  pay  severe  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  Treasury.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken,  our  prediction  of  last  week  is  coming  true.  The 
“  Opportunists  ”  are  too  divided  even  to  issue  an  Address  to 
the  electors,  as  they  originally  intended  ;  there  will  be  no 
successor  to  M.  Gambetta’s  special  position  as  the  Minister  in 
reserve,  and  much  of  his  authority  is  falling  to  the  President 
of  the  Eepublic.  M.  Grevy,  though  strictly  constitutional, 
and  inclined  to  keep  in  the  shade,  has  decided  views  of  his 
own,  which  he  will  follow,  now  that  M.  Gambetta  has  disap¬ 
peared,  with  greater  freedom ;  his  legal  position  is  a  much 
stronger  one  than  observers  usually  remember,  the  Constitution 
having  been  framed  before  the  hope  of  a  Monarchy  had  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  great  reserve,  his  experience, 
lucidity  of  thought,  and  decision  give  him  great  weight  with 
politicians.  He  has  never  been  friendly  to  the  Gambettist 
ideas,  and  now  that  their  author  has  passed  away  will  not  be 
sorry  to  see  an  end  of  semi-Gambettist  Cabinets  like  that  of 
M.  Duclerc,  whose  Egyptian  policy  was  inspired  from  Ville 
d’Avray.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  expect  to  see 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  or  some  man  of  his  type — a  man  of 
ability,  but  no  genius — form  a  Government  which  will 
be  strongly  favoured  by  the  President — who  has  great 
influence  with  the  Senate,  which  dissolves  —  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  moderates  of  all  sections  in  pushing  on 
domestic  legislation.  This  Government  will  have  more  than 
peace  for  its  object.  It  will  seek  tranquillity,  will  abandon, 
formally  or  informally,  all  expeditions,  will  accept  the  situation 
in  Egypt,  will  restrain,  if  it  can,  all  “subversive”  motions, 
especially  those  directed  against  the  Magistracy,  and  will  be  as 
little  anti-Clerical  as  is  consistent  with  determined  secularism 
in  education  ;  and  with  a  quietly  relentless  antagonism  to 
the  Orders,  who,  it  is  evident,  have  lost  in  the  cities,  if  not 
among  the  peasantry,  all  effective  hold  on  the  masses.  The 
Government  will,  of  course,  persist  in  making  changes  in  the 
Civil  Service,  and  will  probably  relax  the  fetters  on  the  Com¬ 
munal  authorities,  but  its  main  preoccupation  will  be  the 
revenue  and  taxation. 

The  experienced  men  who,  whenever  the  majorities  in  the 
Chamber  will  let  them,  guide  affairs  in  France  are  obviously 
alarmed  at  the  financial  position,  which,  independent  of  all 
exaggeration,  is  not  a  sound  one.  The  credit  of  France  is  in 
no  danger,  for  “  the  bayonets  own  the  Rentes ,”  that  is,  the 
Debt  is  held  by  the  body  of  the  population,  and  not,  as  in 
England,  by  the  well-to-do,  and  much  of  the  existing  trouble 
is  temporary,  having  been  caused  by  over-haste  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  Eailway  system ;  but  there  are  facts  of  an 
ugly  kind  behind  all  that.  The  Eepublic  is  not 
cheap,  and  both  the  taxation  and  the  borrowings  have 
been  imprudently  heavy.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
ease  with  which  the  Indemnity  was  paid  was  a  surprise  to 
French  politicians,  as  well  as  to  the  financiers  of  Europe  ;  that 
it  altogether  enlarged  their  conceptions  of  the  wealth  of 
France,  and  that  schemes  which  in  1869  would  have  struck 
them  as  dreams  suddenly  seemed  possible  in  their  eyes.  They 
certainly  stood  silent  while  vast  sums  were  voted  for  “re¬ 
organisation,”  fortifications,  and  compensations,  and  made  no 
effective  resistance  when  M.  de  Freycinet  unfolded  a  Public- 
Works  Budget  which  would  make  Mr.  Gladstone  wince  with 
alarm.  No  Australian  Premier  ever  rushed  into  roads  as 
M.  de  Freycinet,  with  no  public  lands  to  sell,  plunged  into  rail¬ 
ways.  The  parties  caught  the  infection ;  the  English  rule  that 
no  private  Member  can  propose  direct  additions  to  expendi¬ 
ture  does  not  exist  in  France;  and  the  groups  vied  with  one 
another  in  proposing  outlays  for  works,  for  enhancements  of 
wages,  and  for  education,  which  were  highly  acceptable  to 
constituencies,  but  seriously  burdened  the  national  revenue. 
At  last,  all  surpluses  were  eaten  up,  the  taxation  “  reached 
its  limit” — that  is,  began  to  cease  to  draw — the  revenue 
declined,  the  experts  began  quarrelling  about  accounts 
and  their  meaning  in  a  very  ominous  way,  little  errors 
occurring  of  50,000,000  francs,  and  serious  financiers, 
like  M.  Leon  Say,  decided  that  the  country  must  be 
warned.  They  were  not  too  soon.  If  the  figures  sent  home 


to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  British  Embassy,  and  quoted  in. 
the  Times ,  from  an  early  copy,  •are  correct — which  there- 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt — the  situation,  even  for  so 
rich  a  countrjq  is  most  grave.  The  French  Debt,  if  we  con¬ 
vert  the  Five-per-Cent.  loans  into  their  equivalent  in  Three 
per  Gents.,  has  risen  to  ,£1, 690, 000, 000  in  all,  more  than 
double  the  British  Debt,  the  annual  charge  being  actually 
£51,300,000.  The  charges  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
Colonies  have  been  recklessly  raised,  until  the  Treasury 
has  actually  to  provide  £88,000,000  a  year,  more  than 
the  entire  Bevenue  of  Great  Britain,  for  Debt  and  defence 
alone.  Part,  of  course,  of  this  huge  sum  is  spent 
in  paying  interest  for  capital  expended  on  “  productive 
works ;  but  the  extravagance  has  extended  to  details,  and  it 
will  be  years  before  most  of  these  will  yield  even  the  interest 
required.  If  we  strike  off  the  odd  £8,000,000,  as  money  re¬ 
turned  in  receipts  or  hopes  of  receipts,  and,  therefore,  only- 
payment  on  paper,  France  is  still  burdened  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  dead-weight  of  £80,000,000  a  year,  £2-5  per  head  on 
her  population.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  has  tem¬ 
porarily  swelled  the  outlay  on  Public  Works  to  £23,000,000  a 
year,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Treasury  this  year 
reaches  the  previously  inconceivable  sum  of  £142,000,000. 
Even  this  burden,  France  may  bear.  Under  her  system 
of  taxation,  the  State  receives,  through  the  contribution 
fonciere  and  the  transfer  duties,  a  large  share  of  the. 
money  which  in  this  country  is  paid  to  landlords  in 
rent  and  to  lawyers  in  legal  expenses,  but  still  the  bur¬ 
den  is  a  crushing  one.  The  Embassy  believes  that  the 
revenue  is  now  falling,  M.  Leon  Say  publicly  announces 
that  another  loan  is  “  impossible,”  the  last  not  having  been 
nearly  absorbed,  and  the  price  of  Rentes  goes  slowly  down,  till 
French  credit  stands  far  below  that  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  demands  for  exemptions  are  so  incessant  as 
to  excite  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  Deputies  in  the  Chamber 
are  constantly  pressed  to  propose  the  abolition  of  productive 
taxes.  In  any  other  country,  the  danger  of  a  tax  on  coupons 
like  the  Italian  would  be  great ;  and  even  in  France,  if  the 
extravagance  does  not  stop,  the  Treasury  will  be  driven  to 
dangerous  expedients.  Betrenchment  in  the  Army  cannot,  for 
the  moment,  be  hoped  for. 

A  comprehension  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  rapidly  spreading 
among  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  the  better-informed  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  bureaucracy,  and  will  immensely  strengthen 
M.  Grevy’s  hands.  These  are  the  classes  which  fret  under 
the  compulsory  “  effacement”  of  France,  and  are  tolerant  of 
adventure.  The  masses  desire  peace,  light  taxation,  and  a  high 
price  for  Rentes ,  and  it  is  the  “  classes  dirigeantes  ”  who  are  in¬ 
clined  for  more  dependencies,  and  adventures  in  Egypt,  Tonquin, 
Madagascar,  the  Congo  Valley,  and  the  rest.  These  classes  are, 
however,  at  bottom  not  only  sensible,  but  sordid  ;  they  are 
profoundly  sensitive  to  great  financial  risks,  and  if  they  are 
once  alarmed  about  the  Treasury,  they  will  thoroughly  sympa¬ 
thise  for  the  time  with  M.  Grevy’s  policy,  which,  again,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  is  approved  in  Belleville,  wdnere  the  whole  body 
of  “Jingoes,”  as  we  say  in  England,  are  suspected,  sometimes 
justly,  of  pecuniary  motives.  No  one  can  read  the  recent  de¬ 
spatches  without  seeing  that  this  is  the  root  of  much  of  the 
recent  declamation  about  Egypt,  and  that  if  Lord  Granville 
would  only  feed  the  Eings,  he  might  adopt  almost  any 
decisions  he  pleased  as  to  the  political  fate  of  Egypt. 
The  President,  therefore,  in  urging  on  the  statesmen  that  “  it 
is  time  to  look  after  the  kettle,”  that  “  enterprise  ”  should  be 
avoided  altogether,  and  that  finance  must  be  put  straight,  may 
have  an  unexpectedly  easy  time.  Whether  the  Chamber  will 
consent  to  a  policy  of  quiescence,  we  do  not  know,  the  groups 
are  so  jealous,  so  indifferent  to  Ministers,  and  so  determined 
to  have  their  share  of  public  patronage ;  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  action  of  M.  Duclerc  about  the  Tonquin  vote — which, 
to  use  plain  English,  he  was  afraid  to  put — that  the  Ministers 
think  the  consent  certain  ;  and  if  the  Deputies  refuse,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  is  not  as  it  was  yesterday.  It  has  a  Dissolution  hanging 
over  it.  There  is  no-  power  left  in  the  Senate  to  resist  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  the  Senators  are,  of  all  men,  most  sensitive  about  finance, 
and  every  Deputy  knows  that,  with  no  M.  Gambetta  to  direct 
the  peasantry,  he  goes  to  the  polls  under  entirely  new  condi¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  ringing  voice  to  declare  the  Eepublic  in 
danger,  and  to  command  that  old  Deputies,  whatever  their 
views,  shall  be  returned  again.  Each  Deputy  would  be  judged 
by  himself,  and  possibly  compelled  to  support  retrenchment  ; 
and  the  fear  of  that  result  will  tend  to  restrain  the  groups 
from  capricious  combinations.  A  penal  Dissolution  becomes 
possible,  with  M.  Gambetta’s  death;  and  in  France,  as  in 
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England,  that  great  reserved  power  will  tend  to  strengthen  any 
Ministry  which  believes  itself  to  be  in  accord  with  the  inner  will 
of  the  country.  New  men  and  new  forces  are  sure  to  rise  in  France 
to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  M.  Gambetta,  but  for  the  present,  we 
believe  that  M.  Grevy  has  the  strings  in  his  hands,  and  that  he 
will  pull  heavily  in  the  direction  of  a  policy  of  quiescence. 


SIR  HENRY  JAMES  ON  THE  REFORM  BILLS. 

THE  Attorney-General,  Sir  Henry  James,  in  his  speech  at 
Bridgwater,  has  dealt  very  vigorously  with  the  subject 
which  we  discussed  last  week  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  And  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Farrer  Herschell,  has  indi¬ 
cated  his  sympathy  with  the  same  view,  in  his  speech  at 
Durham.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  argument  in 
favour  of  uniting  the  Franchise  Bill  with  the  Redistribution 
Bill  grows  feebler  and  feebler  the  more  it  is  examined.  We  say 
this,  of  course, — and  our  more  constant  readers  at  least  will  give 
us  credit  for  speaking  with  the  utmost  sincerity, — from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  wish  for  a  very  substantial  reform 
in  the  direction  of  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  wish  to  attenuate  that  reform 
to  the  finest  possible  limits.  We  quite  agree  with  our  con¬ 
temporary  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  that  the  real  question 
is  this, — ‘  How  shall  we  make  most  sure  of  redistribution,’ — 
and  we  mean  by  redistribution  a  substantial,  and  not  a  min¬ 
imised  redistribution  like  Mr.  Disraeli’s  of  1867,  —  ‘  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  V  To  this  we  answer, — ‘  Certainly,  by 
separating  the  two  measures,  not  by  uniting  them.  To  unite 
them  would  endanger  both,  and  would  especially  endanger  the 
substantial  character  of  the  second  measure.’  Let  us  explain 
somewhat  more  fully  our  reasons  for  giving  that  answer.  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  unite  the  fate  of  the  two  Bills, 
you  lose  both  if  you  lose  either,  and  you  lose  both 
without  learning  against  which  of  the  two  the  repre¬ 
sentative  who  rejects  it  is  really  voting.  Now,  there  is  hardly 
a  Liberal  in  the  House,  except  Mr.  Goschen,  who  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  pledged  to  extend  household  franchise  to  the  counties. 
There  are  exceedingly  few  who  are  not  pledged  to  the 
view  that  such  an  extension,  even  without  any  other  change 
whatever,  would  be  an  improvement,  and  not  a  change  for  the 
worse  as  compared  with  the  present  system.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  even  for  half-hearted  Liberals  to  argue  that  you 
ought  to  know  what  the  new  borough  and  county  constitu¬ 
encies  are  to  be,  before  deciding  that  every  householder  in  the 
counties  ought  to  have  a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  he 
resides.  No  doubt,  arguments  to  this  effect  by  the  dozen  may 
be  produced,  and  have  been  produced,  from  Tory  speakers. 
But  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  Liberal  speaker  already 
pledged  to  household  franchise  in  the  counties  should  stand 
up  and  gravely  say  : — ‘  It  ,  paite  true  that  I  wish  to  see 
household  franchise  in  the  counties,  and  that  I  wish  to  see  a 
redistribution  of  power  in  the  boroughs,  so  as  to  give  a  fuller 
representation  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  the  former  reform,  unless  I  can  get  the  latter 
also.  I  think  the  agricultural  labourers  ought  to  remain 
unrepresented  in  the  counties,  until  the  working  people 
of  the  boroughs  can  be  represented  better  than  they  are  at 
present.  It  seems  to  me  a  greater  injustice  to  give  votes  to 
one  class  of  working  people, — at  present  wholly  without  political 
influence, — without  also  giving  more  votes  to  a  class  who  have 
already  great  influence,  than  it  would  be  to  refuse  both  classes 
that  justice  which  I  desire,  indeed,  to  see  done,  but  not  to  see 
done  till  it  can  be  done  simultaneously.’  Would  a  Liberal 
who  made  such  professions  as  these  get  any  credit  at  all  for 
sincerity  in  his  reforming  principles  ?  It  may  be  perfectly 
competent  for  a  Tory  to  say,  as  Lord  Derby  himself  said 
in  1866, — “  It  is  as  insane  to  sanction  part  of  a  scheme, 
without  knowing  the  whole,  as  it  would  be  to  begin 
building  a  palace  room  by  room,  without  an  estimate  or  a 
general  plan,  and  with  only  the  assurance  of  the  architect 
that  he  understands  his  business.”  But  the  answer  is  that  in  this 
case,  the  change  made  by  the  extension  in  the  franchise  is  like 
throwing  out  a  bow  in  a  room  where  the  window  is  inadequate 
to  the  room’s  wants.  It  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
other  alterations  to  your  house,  to  have  that  bow,  but 
it  would  also  be  a  great  improvement  in  your  house 
as  it  is,  without  any  such  alterations.  To  a  Tory,  of 
course,  it  is  competent  to  say,  ‘  No  ;  unless  we  are  assured 
that  the  power  which  the  middle-classes  forfeit  in  the 
counties  by  the  proposed  change  will  be  restored  to  them 
by  the  effect  of  other  changes  in  the  distribution  of  seats  to 
the  boroughs,  we  will  not  consent.’  But  that  position  is  not 
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competent  to  a  Liberal.  No  Liberal  now  profe 
anywhere  specially  middle-class  constituencies, 
balancing  weights  to  the  constituencies  of  lab. 

The  only  effect  of  the  proposed  redistribution  of  t  * 
to  give  a  larger  proportion  of  political  power  to  the 
lous  and  wealthy  boroughs,  and  a  smaller  proportion  oi 
cal  power  to  the  thinly  populated  and  poorer  boroughs, 
that  change  would  be  useful  in  itself,  but  no  Liberal  can 
assert  that  its  tendency  is  to  rectify  the  effect  of  giving  county 
votes  to  the  artisans  and  labourers.  If  the  effect  of  givino 
votes  to  the  artisans  and  labourers  of  the  counties  is  in  any 
way  dangerous,  that  dangerousness  will  be  increased,  not 
diminished,  by  taking  power  from  poor  and  torpid  places,  and 
giving  power  to  active  and  go-ahead  places.  If  there  is  no  such 
danger  in  giving  votes  to  the  artisans  and  labourers  of  the 
counties,  then  it  is  childish  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done 
till  another  great  access  of  power,  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
is  given  to  the  same  classes. 

But  then  it  is  said  the  Liberals  tried,  in  1866,  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  introducing  a  Franchise  Bill  alone,  and  that  they 
suffered  a  great  defeat.  Therefore,  they  will  only  invite  a 
similar  defeat  by  following  the  same  course  again.  But  the 
answer  is  easy.  On  what  point  were  they  defeated?  Not  on 
the  point  of  separating  the  Franchise  Bill  from  the  Redistribu¬ 
tion  Bill.  The  Tories  tried  to  defeat  them  on  that  point,  and 
failed.  The  Tories  defeated  them  on  the  question  of  the 
franchise  itself.  The  Tories  wanted  to  make  the  proposal  one  for 
basing  the  new  borough  franchise  on  “  rateable  value,”  instead 
of  on  rental,  the  object  being  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of 
the  new  votes  thereby  conferred.  In  other  words,  they  defeated 
the  Liberals  on  a  proposal  essentially  Conservative,  and  one 
which  the  Conservatives  themselves  were  compelled  to  abandon, 
the  moment  they  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question  for 
themselves.  That  defeat  would  have  come  much  earlier,  and 
have  been  much  more  decisive  than  it  actually  was,  had  the 
Liberals  combined  the  Franchise  Bill  with  the  Redistribution 
Bill.  But  then  again,  it  is  said,  ‘  How  can  you  maintain  this,, 
when  you  know  that  the  Tories  did  combine  the  Franchise  Bill 
with  a  Redistribution  Bill  in  the  following  year,  and  passed  their 
Bill  ?’  We  can  maintain  it  most  consistently.  In  the  first 
place,  what  the  Tories  proposed  on  this  head  the  Liberals  could 
not  refuse,  though  it  was  quite  open  to  the  Tories  to  refuse 
what  the  Liberals  proposed.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Disraeli 
proposed  a  minimum,— almost  a  modicum, — of  redistribution 
which,  as  both  parties  know,  was  much  less  than  any  Liberal 
Government  would  have  ventured  to  propose.  Hence,  the- 
Tory  precedent  really  tells  against 'the  union  of  the  two  Bills. 
When  Tories  propose  reform,  Liberals  can  hardly  say,  ‘  It  is 
too  much !’  so  that  there  was  not  the  same  danger  for  the 
Tories  in  uniting  the  two  measures.  Again,  what  the  Tories 
did  propose  was  so  petty  that  the  Liberals  would  not  have 
dared  to  propose  it,  so  that  if  we  followed  the  Tory  pre¬ 
cedent  of  1867,  it  would  only  be  because  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow  the  Tory  example  in  minimising  to  the 
utmost  the  change  we  were  compelled  to  make.  To  our  minds 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  we  make  the  two 
measures  parts  of  one  scheme,  which  we  present  to  Parliament 
as  a  whole,  we  shall  either  run  the  utmost  risk  of  losing  both, 
or  obtain  both  only  by  the  extreme  and  unstatesmanlike  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  second,  f.e.,  the  redistribution  measure. 

Sir  Henry  James  has  shown  by  the  Tory  example  that  there 
is  no  pretence  at  all  for  the  supposition  that  if  the  Franchise 
Bill  is  passed  in  one  Session,  a  dissolution  must  take  place 
before  the  scheme  of  Reform  is  completed.  In  1867,  Mr. 
Disraeli  passed  his  Reform  Bill  in  a  very  incomplete  con¬ 
dition.  A  Boundaries  Bill  was  absolutely  essential,  before  it 
could  be  said  to  be  a  measure  at  all.  Moreover,  the  Bill  as 
passed  only  extended  to  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  measures  were  postponed.  In  1868,  the  Liberals 
allowed  Mr.  Disraeli  to  complete  his  measure,  before  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  took  place ;  nor  did  anybody  pretend  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  consult  the  new  constituencies  created,  before  rounding 
off  the  measure.  The  same  course  would  be  perfectly  open 
to  us,  whenever  we  pass  the  Franchise  Bill.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  resented  generally  by  the  country,  if  the  perfectly  fair 
party-contention  of  the  Tories  that  we  ought  to  pass  our  Reform 
measure  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  two  parts,  were  to  be  made 
an  occasion  by  the  House  of  Lords  either  for  the  rejection  of  a 
reform  already  deliberately  submitted  to  the  constituencies  and 
deliberately  approved  by  them,  or  for  forcing  on  a  dissolution 
before  the  second  portion  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  The  House  of  Lords  which  did  either  of  these  things 
would  not  understand  its  work,  for  the  result  would  be  to 
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serais  a  much  larger  majority  at  the  poll  than  the 
secure  for  themselves.  We  may  rest  perfectly 
ther  the  House  of  Lords  rejects  the  County 
j  or  refuses  the  Liberal  Government  the  chance 
.tf  its  second  measure,  in  either  case  alike  it  will 
absolutely  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  leader. 


GREAT  INDIVIDUALS  IN  DEMOCRACIES. 

rilHERE  is  one  end  secured,  or  at  least  advanced,  by  the 
JL  practice  of  public  speaking,  and  especially  by  public 
speaking  under  responsibility,  which  is  too  often  forgotten.  It 
helps  to  make  the  speakers  visible  to  the  community.  One  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  self-governing  peoples  have 
to  contend  is  the  excessive  difficulty  of  making  civil  merit 
visible  in  a  democracy.  The  vast  multitudes  who,  under  that 
system,  possess  all  ultimate  power  learn  little  or  nothing  from 
conversation.  The  quiet  talk,  the  short  comment  from  experts, 
the  whisper  of  some  success  in  official  work  through  which 
an  aristocracy  learns  that  So-and-so  is  efficient  and  had  better 
be  pushed  forward,  never  reach  the  mass  of  voters.  They 
hardly  see  the  work  done,  they  never  see  the  memoranda 
which  have  caused  it  to  be  done,  and  they  acquire  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  people  who  do  it.  The  crowd  in  London 
does  not  know,  for  example,  the  Permanent  Chiefs  of 
Departments,  or  why  they  have  been  made  chiefs,  or 
which  of  them  would  in  an  hour  of  crisis  be  trusted 
with  dangerous  work,  or  why  any  distinction  would  be 
made  among  them.  The  greatest  administrator,  if  he  never 
spoke  or  spoke  badly,  would  of  necessity  remain  invisible,  as 
invisible  as,  to  take  an  extreme  instance  from  modern  history, 
Cambacercs  permanently  remained.  The  Parisian  public  is 
very  observant,  very  gossippy,  and  exceedingly  shrewd  ;  but 
Parisians  never  understood  why  Napoleon,  who  comprehended 
men,  persistently  made  of  Cambacercs  a  kind  of  civil  Em¬ 
peror, — selected  him  to  rule  France  whenever  he  himself 
was  away,  and  left  him  free  in  his  action  to  an  extent 
which,  as  regards  most  of  his  agents,  he  was  incapable 
of  allowing.  The  simple  truth  was  that  of  all  civilians  under 
the  First  Empire,  Camloaceres,  the  man  so  fond  of  his  dinner, 
was  by  far  the  ablest  administrator,  and  that  he  remained, 
except  to  Napoleon  and  a  few  very  great  officials,  absolutely 
unrecognised.  This  invisibility  extends  to  every  kind  of  civil 
merit,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  irre¬ 
mediable.  Scarcely  any  act  that  a  silent  civilian  can  do  is 
big  enough  to  disperse  the  cloud  that  conceals  him ;  and  the 
Democracy,  if  it  were  obliged  to  choose  administrators  from 
among  the  silent,  would  be  compelled  to  choose  them  blindly. 
This  is  an  immense  evil,  and  the  only  check  on  it  is  that  con¬ 
ception  of  intellectual  force  which  the  multitudes  derive  from 
studying  speakers  who,  when  once  recognised,  are  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  selecting  the  necessary  administrators. 
Their  views,  their  powers,  their  characters  are  under¬ 
stood  from  their  speeches,  and  they  become,  in  many 
most  important  respects,  delegates  of  the  Demos.  What 
could  Gambetta  have  done  at  his  age,  and  under  the 
Second  Empire,  which  would  have  revealed  him  to  the 
hosts  of  France,  except  speak  ?  What  device  can  one  even 
think  of  through  which  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  become 
known,  except  that  of  speaking  to  the  people?  Even  writing 
to  them  would  have  failed,  for  the  writer  on  politics  remains, 
in  comparison,  invisible  and  unappreciated.  The  masses  have 
never  read  yet,  and  when  they  do  will  probably  never  under¬ 
stand.  the  evidence  offered  by  writing  of  the  writer’s  inner 
powers.  Mr.  Bagehot,  a  really  profound  political  writer, 
with  a  mastery  of  finance  which  would  have  made  him  a 
first-rate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  never  could  get  a 
seat ;  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  though  he  did,  through  the  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  of  the  educated,  obtain  one,  could  not  keep 
it.  In  America  the  effort  to  reveal  great  civilians  is  so  hope¬ 
less  that  party  managers,  if  they  cannot  get  a  General  who 
has  succeeded,  constantly  prefer  “  a  dark  horse,”  who  can  be 
brought  in  by  votes  given  blindly  in  a  spirit  of  party  discipline. 
A  singularly  sustained  and  determined  effort  was  made  to 
reveal  General  Garfield,  not  as  soldier,  but  civilian,  through 
pamphlet  biographies,  many  of  which  were  well  written,  and 
two  of  which,  at  least,  accurately  painted  the  man  and  his 
qualities  ;  but  it  failed,  and  though  General  Garfield  was 
elected  President  by  the  party  vote,  he  remained  nearly 
invisible  to  the  people  until  the  attempt  to  kill  him,  and  his 
long  fight  with  Death,  placed  his  personality  under  a  light  so 
intense  that  men  could  not  choose  but  see.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  deeds,  but  the  opportunity  of  doing  deeds  is  given 


only  to  those  in  high  places  ;  and  the  question  for  Democracy 
is  not  only  to  sustain  great  men  in  such  posts,  but  to  select 
among  the  unknown  those  fit  to  be  placed  in  them.  Kings 
who  are  silent  may  be  recognised,  even  if  they  are  not 
Generals,  but  then  they  are  visible  because  they  are  Kings. 
English  electors  would  never  have  chosen  a  William  III.,  and 
King  though  he  was,  they  never  understood  him.  He  could  not 
speak,  and  though  understood  by  all  Continentals  from  his 
deeds,  he  was  not  comprehended  here. 

It  has  been  usual  to  say,  and  perhaps  to  believe,  that  one 
reason  for  this  difficulty  is  the  indifference  of  the  Demos  to 
greatness.  The  masses,  it  is  alleged,  dislike  greatness,  prefer 
something  nearer  to  themselves,  and  will,  as  they  ascend  to 
supreme  power,  dwarf  the  individual.  That  notion,  like  the 
kindred  one  of  the  fickleness  of  the  masses — who  are  con¬ 
stantly  selfish,  often  tetchy,  and  occasionally  credulous,  but 
are  ngy§r  fickle — was  once  universal,  and  comes  out  even  ? 
in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  who,  like  every  genuine 
poet,  has  flashes  of  deep  insight  into  the  general  mind, 
and  is  probably  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  lesson 
of  our  day  is  the  Titanic  force  an  individual  can  acquire, 
if  a  democracy  once  recognises  him  a3  one  who  should  either 
govern  or  lead,  the  tendency  of  the  populace  to  make  of  his 
individuality  even  too  great  a  thing.  Look  for  a  moment 
over  the  events  of  the  week.  On  Saturday,  France  followed  a 
citizen  to  the  grave.  On  Monday,  all  England  visibly  winced 
because  another  citizen  was  believed,  erroneously,  to  be 
seriously  ill.  On  Tuesday,  all  Germany  felt  a  thrill  of  interest 
because  a  third  citizen  chose  unexpectedly  to  appear  in 
Parliament,  and  apologise  for  not  speaking.  Surely,  if 
three  men  in  history  ever  were  recognised  and  supported 
and  obeyed  by  the  Demos,  they  were  M.  Gambetta,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Prince  Bismarck.  There  was  not  a  hostile  critic  in 
France  who  did  not  regard  M.  Gambetta’s  hold  over  the 
people  as  too  great  for  his  country’s  good.  There  is  not  a 
Tory  in  England  who  does  not  dwell  on  the  “  infatuation  ”  of 
the  people  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  is  not  a  politician  in 
Europe  who  does  not  see  and  say  that  the  unwillingness  of 
Germans  to  let  Prince  Bismarck  resign  and  disappear  is,  of  all 
visible  obstacles  to  free  Parliamentary  action  in  Germany, 
the  one  most  immediately  felt.  The  disappearance  of 
M.  Gambetta  will,  and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  would,  it  is  believed,  alter  history.  That  belief  may 
be  accurate  or  otherwise,  and  still  it  remains  true  that  an 
individual  can,  in  spite  of  wide  suffrages,  become  as  great  in 
our  generation  as  he  ever  could  in  any  period  of  the  world’s 
career.  So  far  from  the  individual  dwindling,  he  looms  larger 
and  larger,  and  his  force  grows  greater  and  greater.  The 
latter  statement  is  denied,  but  only  by  those  who  do  not  see 
that  Parliaments  can,  and  do,  do  things  which  no  King 
would  ever  attempt,  and  that  the  chosen  man  of  the  people, 
whatever  his  other  demerits,  has  behind  him  their  irre¬ 
sistible  strength  and  weight  of  motion.  To  take  an  un¬ 
popular,  and  therefore  effective  illustration,  was  ever  a  man 
more  purely  representative  of  the  Demos  alone  than  O’Con¬ 
nell,  and  was  there  ever  a  man  more  visible  in  the  Irish  multi¬ 
tude,  or  possessed  of  more  ascendancy,  or  more  completely  an 
individual  force  ?  Our  belief  is  that  the  multitude,  so  far  from 
disliking,  or  distrusting,  or  envying  greatness,  is  disposed,  when 
it  sees  it,  to  worship  it  too  much,  too  trust  it  too  fully,  as  if 
greatness  must  be  great  in  all  things,  to  think  too  despond¬ 
ently  of  the  vacuum  created  by  its  disappearance.  A  letter 
has  been  published  this  week  from  Mr.  Gladstone  conveying 
in  almost  passionate  terms  his  appreciation  of  Dante. 
We  undertake  to  prophesy,  rash  as  it  may  seem,  that 
the  letter  will  sell  whole  editions  of  Cary’s  “  Dante,” 
and  that  among  men  who  do  not  know  in  the  least  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  exceptional  right  to  give  opinions  on  Italian 
literature.  That  is  a  mere  illustration  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  most  important  of  political 
truths,  the  deep,  inner  humility  of  the  Democracy,  its  desire  to 
find  anywhere  guides  abler,  more  instructed,  above  all,  more 
percipient,  than  itself.  The  jealous  Democracy !  It  has  been 
creating  heroes  and  kings  and  gods  from  everlasting.  We  are 
all  deceived  by  two  examples, — the  jealousy  of  the  thirty 
thousand  Attic  slave-owners  whom  it  pleases  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  “Athenian  Democracy,”  and  who  treated  their 
leaders  as  the  Whig  aristocrats  treated  Burke  ;  and  the  absence 
of  great  men  in  Switzerland  and  America,  where  the  Federal 
system  so  shatters  the  Demos  into  fragments  that  true  “  De¬ 
mocracy,”  the  rule  of  the  people  in  emotion,  scarcely  exists. 
When  the  barriers  break  down,  as  they  broke  down  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  people  recognise  greatness  as  they  recog- 
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nised  it  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  allow  him  individuality 
enough.  President  Lincoln,  had  he  lived,  would  have  towered 
among  his  people  as  much  as  any  figure  in  the  Old  World.  It 
is  not  Democracy  which  prevents  the  rise  of  great  figures  in 
the  Union,  but  the  most  craftily-combined  system  of  checks 
upon  Democracy  ever  devised  in  this  world.  In  genuine  de¬ 
mocracies,  the  individual  tends,  if  once  recognised,  to  be  greater 
than  in  States  under  Monarchs,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
secure  him  recognition,  a  difficulty  which,  though  easily  solved 
in  the  case  of  a  General,  has  hitherto  only  been  solved  for  civil 
merit  through  the  right  and  power  of  speech.  There  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  to-day  who,  but  for  debate  and  oratory, 
would  not  have  remained  unknown  to  the  English  people,  or 
who  could  by  possibility  have  been  fully  made  known  in  any 
other  way.  Silence  may  be  golden,  as  Carlyle  used  to  say, 
and  as  the  Times  preaches  noisily  about  once  a  week  ;  but 
silence  means  for  the  Democracy  ignorance  of  those  on  whom 
it  ought  to  depend.  The  Times  may  rejoice  because  there  is 
no  second  “  Midlothian  campaign,”  but  the  people  suffer. 


MR.  COWEN’S  POLITICAL  CREED. 

MR.  COWEN  is  a  puzzle.  We  could  understand  his  attitude 
easily  enough,  if  he  only  supported  the  Irish  Extremists 
and  the  rights  of  minorities, — which,  by  the  way,  are  the  wrongs 
of  majorities.  Indeed,  his  line  on  Egypt  would  be  intelligible 
too,  if  he  had  but  remained  what  he  once  was,  a  consistent 
non-interventionist,  who  disapproves  of  any  attempt  to  put 
down  anarchy  abroad,  as  indeed  of  like  attempts  to  put  it 
down  at  home.  But  what  is  puzzling  in  Mr.  Cowen  is  his 
new  Conservatism, — his  perfect  indifference  to  all  reform,  his 
hints  to  his  constituents  that  the  most  valuable  function  of 
Parliament  is,  after  all,  not  its  legislative  function,  to  which  he 
seems  quite  indifferent, — though  verbally  he  speaks  of  this  as 
the  more  valuable,  and  then  runs  it  down, — but  its  airing 
of  administrative  grievances.  Again,  his  sympathy  with 
the  late  Government  in  its  Afghan  expedition,  a  sympathy 
totally  inconsistent  with  his  old  non-interventionist  Radical¬ 
ism,  and  explicable  only  on  the  principle  of  a  Russophobia 
which  would  usually  operate  quite  as  much  to  justify 
English  influence  in  Egypt  as  to  justify  English  influence 
in  Afghanistan,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  construct 
any  theory  on  which  Mr.  Cowen’s  creed  can  be  rationally 
interpreted.  We  suppose  the  truth  to  be  simply  this, — that  he 
has  really  lost  all  interest  in  practical  reforms,  and  therefore 
sympathises  with  the  Conservatives  on  that  point,  believing 
that  the  extension  of  Household  Franchise  to  the  counties, 
a  County  Government  Bill,  a  reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  so 
forth,  are  all  of  no  importance  at  all  as  compared  with  the 
right  of  private  Members  to  air  their  grievances  as  long  and 
as  diffusely  as  they  wish  ;  while  he  makes  up  for  his  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  his  former  Liberalism  by  making  common  cause 
with  the  Irish,  whom  he  does  not  like  at  all  the  less  for 
being  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Cowen  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  a  sort  of 
irreconcilable,  who  sympathises  chiefly  with  French  Reds,  and 
incidentally  with  all  who  make  the  position  of  moderate 
English  Liberals  difficult  or  impossible.  The  difficulty  of  that 
view  is  that  French  Reds  have  usually  had  so  strongly  anti- 
German  a  feeling  as  to  imbue  them  with  a  little  of  the 
Panslavic  enthusiasm,  since  they  regard  the  Slavs  as  their  allies 
against  Germany.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  feeling  in  Mr. 
Cowen.  Strongly  Gallican  as  he  is  in  his  sympathies,  he  is 
still  more  of  a  Russophobist,  and  would  hardly  relax  in  his  fears 
of  Russia,  even  if  the  Revolutionary  party  succeeded  in  upsetting 
the  Czar.  Take  him  how  you  will,  he  is  an  eccentric, — a 
politician  of  caprices,  who  divides  his  sympathies  between  the 
Tories  and  the  Anarchists  in  almost  equal  proportions.  His 
democracy  now,  indeed,  seems  to  be  conditional  on  democracy 
refusing  to  reign.  Where  the  people  only  go  so  far  as  to  prevent 
all  government,  he  seems  to  approve.  Where  they  go  so  far  as 
actually  to  govern  themselves,  his  approval  is  turned  into 
denunciation,  and  even  vituperation.  He  delights  in  de¬ 
mocracy  while  it  does  nothing  but  expose  the  wrongs  of  the 
people  ;  the  moment  it  begins  to  give  a  legislative  sanction  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  he  loses  sympathy  with  it,  and 
quotes  the  old  and  very  misleading  couplet, — 

“  How  few  of  all  the  ills  that  men  endnre 
Are  those  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  !” 

Mr.  Cowen  does  not  believe  in  the  Procedure  Rules,  which  he 
has  christened  by  a  new  title  of  his  own,  “this  immoral  and 
emasculating  Parliamentary  Opportunism,”  a  happy  collocation 
of  phrases,  which  entitles  Mr,  Cowen  to  the  highest  honours 


as  a  coiner  of  cries.  In  fact,  however,  no 
duced  a  more  unanswerable  argument  for  alter! 
of  Procedure  than  Mr.  Cowen  himself,  in 
passage: — “In  the  Session  of  1872,  ten  years  a. 

Liberals  were  in  office,  and  during  a  period  of  ic6,b.. 
activity,  the  House  sat  120  days;  and  out  of  these,  private 
Members  had  the  initiative  of  the  business  on  seventy  days, 
and  the  Government  on  fifty  days.  In  1877,  five  years  ago, 
the  House  sat  122  days.  The  Government  had  control  of 
forty-two  days,  and  private  Members  of  eighty.  These  were 
typical  Sessions  in  the  last  Parliament  and  in  the  Parliament 
before  last.  Now  notice  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
three  Sessions  of  this  Parliament.  In  1880,  the  Session  lasted 
87  days.  The  Government  had  control  of  70,  and  private 
Members  of  17  of  those  days.  In  1881,  the  House  sat  184  days. 
The  Government  had  control  of  144,  and  private  Members  of 
40.  This  Session,  the  House  has  sat  162  days,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  the  initiative  on  127,  and  private  Members  on 
85  of  them.  Measuring  the  proportion  of  time  between  the 
two  classes  by  the  hour  instead  of  the  day,  the  difference  is 
equally  striking.  Out  of  1,027  hours  the  House  sat  in  1872, 
the  Government  had  control  of  560  hours,  and  private  Members 
of  467.  In  1877,  out  of  1,039  hours,  the  Government  had 
control  of  540,  and  private  Members  of  499.  But  in  1880, 
out  of  778  hours  the  House  was  in  session,  the  Government 
had  command  of  522,  and  private  Members  only  of  258.  In 
1881,  out  of  1,409  hours,  the  Government  had  1,029,  and 
private  Members  only  380.  For  this  year  the  returns  are  not 
published,  but  out  of  about  1,320  hours  the  House  has  sat, 
the  Government  has  had  command  of  about  920  hours,  and 
private  Members  of  about  400.  Five  years  ago,  and  ten  years 
ago,  the  time  of  the  House  was  about  equally  divided  between 
the  Government  and  private  Members.  The  contrast  would 
be  more  marked,  if  it  was  carried  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Then  the  proportion  of  time  assigned  to  private  Members 
was  much  greater  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  Now,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  command  of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
working  hours.” 

Now,  if  with  all  this  time  at  the  nominal  disposal  of  the 
Government,  the  obstruction  (which  has  received  all  Mr.  Cowen’s 
own  support)  has  risen  to  a  point  at  which  only  two  measures  of 
any  public  importance  can  be  carried  in  a  whole  Session  of 
unexampled  effort,  and  though  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of 
a  great  majority,  it  would  be  evident,  we  should  think,  to  any 
man  less  prejudiced  than  Mr.  Cowen,  that  the  Rules  of  the 
House  must  have  been  hopelessly  defective  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  drawn  up.  The  truth  of  course  is  that 
the  private  Members, — and  very  few  of  them, — have  really  had 
the  disposal  for  obstructive  purposes  of  almost  all  the  time 
nominally  disposed  of  by  the  Government.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Cowen  may  really  think  that  the  old  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  drawn  up  for  this  very  purpose 
— to  render  it  simply  impossible  to  carry  more  than  one 
or  two  measures  of  the  least  importance  in  a  year,  so 
long  a3  any  minority,  however  minute,  objects  to  those 
measures.  That  is  the  only  reasonable  inference  from 
Mr.  Cowen’s  frank  confession  of  the  enormous  and  rapidly 
growing  expenditure  of  time  on  very  insignificant  results 
during  the  last  three  Sessions,  and  his  denunciation  of 
the  attempt  to  diminish  such  waste  of  time  for  the  future. 
But,  then,  if  he  does  think  so,  he  should  not  even  nominally 
profess  that  the  first  function  of  a  Legislature  is  to  legislate. 
Again,  if  it  be  his  real  conviction  that  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  waste  the  time  of  the  House,  so  long  as  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  House  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland  by 
remedies  which  are  obnoxious  to  a  minority  of  the  Irish 
Members,  he  should  frankly  confide  this  opinion  to  his  con¬ 
stituents.  A  good  many  more  than  two  hundred  hands  would, 
we  think,  have  been  held  up  against  him,  had  he  avowed  his 
belief  that  all  Irish  measures  deserved  to  fail  which  are  not 
submitted  to  an  Irish  Parliament. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  his  speech  of  Monday,  Mr. 
Cowen  is  a  Tory  in  Scotland  and  England,  an  Irreconcilable 
in  Ireland,  and  a  Non-interventionist  abroad  except  where 
intervention  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  will  hurt 
Russia, — in  which  case,  he  is  prepared  to  withdraw  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  policy  of  intervention.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
it  is  easy  to  find  any  coherence  in  such  a  political  creed  as 
this.  Does  Mr.  Cowen  approve  of  the  Irish  Irreconcilables 
because  they  help  the  English  Tories,  or  does  he  approve  of 
the  English  Tories  because  they  help  the  Irish  Irreconcilables  ? 
Does  he  disapprove  of  intervention  in  Egypt  because  he  approved 
of  intervention  at  Constantinople  and  in  Afghanistan,  or  did  he 
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n  intervention  in  Constantinople  and  Afghanistan, 
uthing  but  barm,  in  order  that  be  might  show  bis 
by  disapproving  of  the  intervention  in  Egypt, 
.ses  to  do  nothing  but  good?  It  is  all  a  mystery. 
„  filing  clearly  perceptible  is  that  Mr.  Cowen  appears  to 
favour  a  democracy  that  is  weak,  and  to  dislike  a  democracy 
that  is  strong.  He  approves  of  the  Irish  Democracy, 
because  it  is  weak  and  helpless.  He  was  favourable  to  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term  the  Egyptian  nationality,  which  would 
have  been  equally  weak  and  helpless.  He  wants  to  keep 
the  British  legislative  assembly  weak  and  helpless  too.  Mr. 
Cowen’s  ideal  of  political  life  seems  to  be  the  publication  and 
free  discussion  of  abuses,  together  with  the  careful  restriction  of 
all  power  to  reform  them.  If  there  were  no  abuses  for  Mr. 
Cowen  to  inveigh  against,  where  would  his  occupation  be  ? 
Therefore,  apparently,  he  is  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  no 
one  shall  do  anything  to  remove  them,  without  attracting 
almost  as  much  of  his  indignant  denunciation  as  he  lavishes 
on  abuses  themselves.  Whatever  Mr.  Cowen  may  be,  he 
is,  at  least,  in  no  sense  a  Liberal. 


DR.  JACKSON  AND  DR.  FRASER. 

Y  a  useful  coincidence,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester’s 
acknowledgment  of  certain  resolutions  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  incumbent  of  a  church  somewhere  in  Manchester, 
was  printed  in  the  Times  immediately  after  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  reply  to  the  Church  Association.  The  difference 
between  the  views  and  tempers  of  the  two  prelates  is  thus 
brought  into  great  distinctness.  Comprehension  is  the  note 
of  the  one,  technicality  is  the  note  of  the  other.  We  do  not 
at  all  say  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  necessarily  wrong 
because  he  prefers  technicality  to  comprehension.  He  is  within 
his  rights  in  making  his  choice, — provided,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  law  bears  him  out  in  what  he  is  doing.  All  we 
are  concerned  to  point  out  is  that  in  the  present  case 
the  two  ideas  are  irreconcilable.  You  may  choose  which 
you  like,  but  you  cannot  have  both.  Nor  are  we  in  the 

least  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  Church  Association 
for  resenting  the  action  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
language  in  which  they  have  conveyed  their  wrath  to  the 
Bishop  recalls  a  Papal  fulmination  against  heresy,  but  in 
this  respect  religious  extremes  not  unfrequently  meet.  Put¬ 
ting  aside  the  tone  and  wording  of  the  resolution,  it  seems 
to  us  to  express  a  perfectly  natural  feeling.  They  have 
been  beaten  ;  and  what  is  more  irritating,  they  have  been 
beaten  by  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  condoned  evasion 
of  the  law.  Those  who  are  persuaded  that  the  law  which 
has  been  evaded  was  a  just  and  salutary  law,  that  it  aimed  at 
results  by  which  the  Church  of  England  would  have  profited, 
and  that  but  for  the  gratuitous  intervention  of  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  these  results 
would  have  come  about  by  mere  effluxion  of  time,  cannot  be 
expected  not  to  be  restive  under  a  defeat  which  they  regard  as 
not  inflicted  on  them  in  fair  fight.  The  simple  question  is 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  well  to  apply  a  little 
sharp  practice  to  a  law  which  had  proved  to  have  a  different 
operation  from  that  expected  of  it,  and  one  which  was  likely 
to  give  rise  to  some  highly  inconvenient  consequences.  The 
general  feeling  of  the  laity,  we  believe,  is  that  in  resorting  to 
this  expedient,  Archbishop  Tait  showed  the  instinct  of  a  states¬ 
man  and  the  charity  of  a  Christian  ;  but  we  do  not  expect  the 
Church  Association  to  feel  this.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
for  which  they  have  existed  has  been  the  submission  or 
deprivation  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  and  in  this  respect  they 
must  lead  for  the  future  an  aimless  life.  They  cannot 
deprive  him  of  St.  Peter’s,  London  Dock’s,  without  the 
Bishop’s  consent  being  given  to  fresh  proceedings,  and  they 
are  very  well  aware  that  no  such  consent  will  be  given. 
The  Bishop  of  London  gives  three  reasons  why  he  was  right 
in  accepting  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  resignation.  Had  he  re¬ 
fused  it,  he  would  have  defeated  the  late  Archbishop’s 
dying  desire  and  effort  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
Church ;  he  would  have  been  imposing  conditions  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  benefice  which  he  is  not  aware  that  the  Bishop 
has  the  power  to  require  ;  and  he  would  have  shown  himself 
either  “  unable  to  appreciate,  or  afraid  to  acknowledge,”  the 
“  good  and  self-denying  work  done  among  the  poor  and  ignor¬ 
ant  by  such  men  as  Mackonochie  and  the  late  Mr.  Lowder.” 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
was  quite  right  in  regarding  these  considerations  as  of  more 
moment  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  a  law  which 
is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  unnecessarily  rigid  ;  but 


we  do  not  blame  those  who,  holding  the  law  to  be  no  more 
rigid  than  the  case  requires,  are  vexed  that  it  should  have  been 
evaded,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  by  authorities  from  whose 
action  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  does  not  share  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  view.  The  only  condition  on  which  he  will  allow  of 
any  truce  in  the  warfare  with  Ritualism  is  u  that  both  parties 
should  keep  within  the  limits  of  defined  law  as  it  stands,  exist¬ 
ing  provocations  being  withdrawn,  and  no  fresh  ones  intro¬ 
duced.”  This  conception  of  a  truce  is  at  least  original.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  apparently  suffers  from  a  peculiarity  in 
language  analogous  to  colour-blindness  in  eyesight.  What  the 
world  calls  a  surrender,  he  calls  a  truce.  The  main  thing  for 
which  the  Ritualists  have  so  long  been  contending  is,  that  they 
shall  be  free  to  exceed  the  limits  of  defined  law,  as  it  stands.  If 
they  had  consented  to  withdraw  existing  provocations  and  intro¬ 
duce  no  fresh  ones,  the  Church  Association  would  have  triumphed. 
Does  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  really  think  that  if  this  had 
been  their  attitude,  there  would  have  been  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Episcopate  to  increase  the  amount  of  cere¬ 
monial  liberty  in  the  Church  of  England?  We  are  quite  sure 
that  he  does  not.  He  knows  very  well  that  if  the  Ritualists 
had  consented  to  obey  the  law  until  it  was  altered,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  chance  of  its  being  altered. 
If  there  is  such  a  prospect  of  its  being  altered,  it  is 
because  the  Ritualists  have  shown  unmistakeably  that 
they  cannot  or  will  not  obey  it  as  it  stands,  and  because  the 
law  itself  is  not  valuable  enough  to  be  worth  the  cost  of 
enforcing  it.  If,  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  orders  of  Lord  Penzance,  Archbishop  Tait  would 
have  been  content  with  the  progress  that  pacification  was 
making,  and  would  have  left  things  to  take  their  course. 
When,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  writes  : — “  Is  it  an 
unnatural  or  an  improper  thing  to  ask, — Till  the  law  is 
altered,  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law  ?”  we  reply  that  it 
is  neither  unnatural  nor  improper,  but  simply  useless.  The 
only  objection  to  the  request  is  that  it  is  one  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  be  granted.  The  Ritualists  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  reason  why  their  position  to-day  is  so 
much  more  hopeful  than  it  was  ten  years  since,  is  that  they 
have  convinced  everybody  except  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
that  they  prefer  deprivation  to  obeying  the  law  as  it 
stands.  Now  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church — 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  again  excepted — have  satisfied 
themselves  on  this  head,  they  are  anxious  to  find  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
Ritualists  expelled  from  the  Established  Church,  and  if  the 
existing  law  is  to  be  put  in  foi'ce,  expelled  they  clearly  must 
be.  Consequently,  these  same  authorities — the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  as  before,  excepted — have  for  some  little  time  past 
been  anxious  to  devise  a  compromise.  One  difficulty  in  the  way 
was  how  to  prevent  the  law  from  taking  effect  in  one  or  two 
conspicuous  cases.  Happily,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  was 
Mr.  Mackonochie’s,  and  as  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  agreed  in  their 
desire  to  bring  about  a  real  truce,  not  a  truce  which 
is  indistinguishable  from  a  capitulation,  it  was  easy  to 
get  this  difficulty  out  of  the  way.  It  required,  of  course, 
a  combination  of  circumstances  which  might  have  been  un¬ 
attainable.  If,  for  example,  Bishop  Fraser  had  held  the  See 
of  London,  instead  of  Bishop  Jackson,  Archbishop  Tait’s  last 
wishes  must  have  gone  unfulfilled.  Bishop  Fraser  would  have 
felt  “  bound  by  every  sentiment  of  fealty  ”  to  his  Church  and 
his  office  to  refuse  the  Archbishop’s  request.  Mr.  Mackonochie 
would  now  be  or  would  very  shortly  have  been  the  deprived  in¬ 
cumbent  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  first  step  towards  a  schism  would 
probably  have  been  taken.  A  correspondent,  whose  letter  we 
print  to-day,  says  of  this  argument  that  it  “  would  force  the 
Church  to  embrace  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics ;  in  short, 
all  who  could  establish  the  fact  of  obstinacy.”  What  it  really 
does,  is  to  force  the  Church  to  consider,  in  each  case,  whether 
the  point  at  issue  is  important  enough  to  make  the  exclusion 
of  a  certain  number  of  people  preferable  to  concession.  There 
are  some  doctrines,  of  the  holders  of  which  a  Church  may 
fairly  say  that  she  would  rather  have  their  room  than  their 
company,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  Church  of  England 
feels  in  this  way  towards  Jews  and  Mahommedans.  Those  who 
entertain  a  similar  feeling  towards  Ritualists,  are  quite  consist¬ 
ent  in  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  with  a  view  to  keeping 
them  in  the  Church.  They  have  certainly  established  “  the 
fact  of  obstinacy.”  So  far,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Collins.  The 
difference  between  us  is  that,  in  spite  of  this,  we  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Church  to  embrace  them,  while  he  does 
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not ;  and  on  this  point,  nothing  that  we  can  say  is  likely  to 
convince  him.  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  when  he 
says  that  the  institution  of  Mr.  Cowgill  “  would  have  been 
but  the  prelude  to  further  prosecution,”  he  forgets  that  no 
prosecution  can  be  instituted  in  the  Diocese  of  Manchester 
without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  As  Mr. 
Collins  himself  tells  us  that  the  Bishop  is  not  an  “  upholder  of 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,”  it  may  be  assumed  that 
this  consent  would  not  have  been  obtained.  The  coat  might 
have  been  trailed,  but  the  Church  Association  would  not  have 
been  able  to  tread  upon  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  insists  in  his  letter  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Ritualists  is  to  destroy  “  a  constitution  of  this 
Church  and  realm  which  has  existed  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  which  is  practically  and  in  principle  identical  with 
the  constitution  devised  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
which  places  the  supreme  and  final  appeal  in  Causes  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.”  Upon 
this  point  we  certainly  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  Bishop.  We 
have  again  and  again  asserted  the  substantial  identity  of  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  with  that  set  up  at  the 
Reformation,  and  maintained  that  the  Ritualists  are  incon¬ 
sistent  in  objecting  to  a  constitution  “  against  which,”  as  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  truly  says,  “  the  Church  has  never  pro¬ 
tested  by  any  organised  or  authorised  voice.”  But  the 
simple  truth  is  that  the  Ritualists  never  would  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  constitution,  had  it  not  been  enforced  against 
them  with  injudicious  and  short-sighted  harshness.  What 
they  really  want  is  liberty  to  use  a  ritual  which,  till  certain 
judgments  of  the  Judicial  Committee  were  pronounced,  most 
people,  including  Ecclesiastical  Judges,  who  had  thought  about 
the  subject  at  all,  believed  to  have  been  technically  lawful, 
though  it  had  fallen  into  complete  disuse.  If  some  means 
had  been  devised  ten  years  ago  of  giving  them  this  liberty, 
under  proper  regulations,  their  attack  upon  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  in  Matters  Ecclesiastical  would  never 
have  been  begun.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  a  law’s  breaking 
down  because  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  feelings  of  those 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  We  do  not  expect  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  to  agree  with  us,  for  he  has  apparently  persuaded 
himself  that  the  Reformation  is  in  danger ;  and  we  have  always 
observed  that  when  this  is  seriously  said,  further  argument  is 
useless. 

PRESIDENT  GARFIELD'S  BEQUEST. 

RESIDENT  GARFIELD  did  not  die  altogether  in  vain. 
Charles  Guiteau,  in  killing  him  in  “  Stalwart  ”  in¬ 
terest,  gave  a  deadly  wound  to  the  system  of  Patronage  which 
the  “  Stalwart  ”  party  were  trying  to  protect.  The  crime 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the  “  Wire-pullers,”  whose 
desire  for  patronage  was  its  originating  cause,  and  it  was 
silently  decided  throughout  the  Union  that  their  trade  should 
end.  So  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  that,  although  the 
Republicans  were  beaten  at  the  polls  in  November,  and 
although  the  Democrats,  who  have  never  got  rid  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  taint,  were  most  unwilling  to  alter  the  system  until  they 
had  cleared  out  the  Republican  employes,  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  the  current.  Mr.  Pendleton,  Senator  from 
Ohio,  introduced  what  the  Americans  call  an  “ironclad 
Bill,”  the  text  of  which  has  not  yet  reached  England,  but 
which  provides  that  officials  under  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  appointed  by  competitive  examination,  and  shall 
hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour ;  that  they  shall 
be  promoted  only  by  merit  and  after  examination,  and 
that  no  “  levy  ”  shall  be  made  upon  their  salaries  for 
political  purposes.  Moreover,  by  a  clause  which  in  England 
would  seem  ridiculous,  but  which  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  scheme,  “  appointments  in  the  Washington  Depart¬ 
ments  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and  Territories 
according  to  population,” — a  blow  levelled  straight  at  the 
system  hitherto  prevalent  of  favouring  the  State  from  which 
the  President  came.  Mr.  Hayes,  for  instance,  was  said  to 
have  “  emptied  Ohio.”  The  Bill  is  made  applicable  to  all 
existing  holders  of  office,  and  is  so  strong  that  the  Democrats 
who  opposed  it  denounced  it  as  a  mere  device  for  securing  to 
the  Republican  employes  a  life-tenure  of  office,  even  though  the 
people  might  elect  a  Democratic  President.  The  Democrat 
Senators  openly  expressed  their  dislike  for  the  measure, 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  Senator  of  either  party  cordially 
approved  it.  The  high  social  position  of  the  Senators  is,  in  fact, 
based  upon  their  influence  in  dispensing  patronage,  which,  when  a 
friendly  President  is  in  power,  is  always  distributed  upon  their 
recommendation,  and  when  an  unfriendly  President  is  in  power 


is  conceded  out  of  fear ;  and  with  its  disappear 
lose  much  of  their  control  over  the  President,  i 
tions  they  could  formerly  reject,  and  much  of  ts'* 
tion  within  their  own  States.  Nevertheless,  . 
ventured  to  oppose,  and  Mr.  Pendleton’s  Bill  p..ouv.. 
Senate  by  46  to  19,  every  Senator  voting  or  pairing  except 
the  Chairman.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
drift  of  opinion  was  even  more  directly  operative.  The  Mem¬ 
bers  scarcely  discussed  the  Bill  at  all,  and  it  was  passed  as  an 
order  from  the  people  by  155  to  47,  a  majority  of  more  than 
two-thirds.  The  assent  of  the  President  has  not  yet  been 
recorded,  but  although  General  Arthur  belongs  by  tradition  to- 
the  Wire-pulling  section  of  the  Republican  party,  and  although 
he  is  well  aware  that  his  own  re-election  is  next  to  impossible, 
he  will  hardly  venture  to  veto  so  popular  a  measure. 

The  reform,  though  its  effect  must  not  be  exaggerated,  may 
prove  a  most  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not,  of  course,  extinguish  corruption,  the  root 
of  which  is  not  patronage,  but  direct  bribery  to  secure  con¬ 
tracts,  concessions,  and  special  insertions  in  the  tariff.  The 
prizes  to  be  obtained  at  Washington  are  very  great ; — a  new 
duty,  for  example,  on  English  tin  plates  will  double  the  divi¬ 
dends  in  all  native  tin-plate  factories  in  the  country ; — and  the 
“Lobbyists,”  as  they  are  called — the  agents  who  secure  votes 
— -do  far  more  direct  mischief  than  the  Wire-pullers,  who  sell 
“  popularity  ”  for  patronage.  But  the  Bill  strikes  heavily  at 
a  special  form  of  corruption  which  lies  close  to  the  root  of  all. 
Under  the  present  system,  a  clever  party  manager,  if  he  can  raise 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  numerous  agents,  can  often 
induce  the  conventions  and  caucuses  of  his  party  to  accept 
names  that  he  suggests,  and  he  raises  this  money  by  distri¬ 
buting  patronage,  and  “levying”  10  per  cent,  on  salaries  for 
“  election  expenses.”  Of  course,  he  chooses  men  who  will 
play  into  his  hands  and  distributes  office  only  to  electioneered., 
and  a  “  machine  ”  is  thus  built  up  which  works  almost  by 
itself.  The  quiet  voters  are  told  by  the  active  canvassers,  by 
the  office-bearers,  and  sometimes  by  the  Representatives — that 
is,  by  men  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  bought — 
that  if  they  will  not  vote  for  the  ticket — f.e.,  for  the 
wire-pullers’  nominee — the  party  will  be  defeated,  and 
they  accordingly  vote  for  him.  “  Delegates  ”  to  Conven¬ 
tions  are  constantly  thus  chosen,  and  the  result  is  that 
a  small  group  of  men  who  keep  in  the  shade  actually 
control  the  votes  of  Delegates,  who,  except  in  times  of  popular 
excitement,  virtually  select  the  candidate  even  for  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Pendleton’s  Bill  breaks  the  very  bones  of 
this  contrivance.  The  Wire-pullers  will  have  no  money  to 
work  with,  no  patronage  to  distribute,  and  no  agents  fearful 
of  dismissal,  and  must  either  take  to  disinterestedness  as., 
gouty  men  take  to  cold  water,  go  out  of  politics,  or  rely  en¬ 
tirely  upon  persuasion,  oratory,  and  promises.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  people,  undeceived  or  less  deceived,  will  choose  men 
whom  they  know,  rather  than  men  whom  managers  know, 
especially  as  Delegates ;  and  politics  will,  pro  tanto ,  cease  to  be  a 
trade.  This  freedom  of  choice  is  the  condition  of  a  healthy  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  it  will  be  assisted  by  the  immense  social  change  now 
passing  over  the  Union.  Office,  even  small  office,  was  some  years 
ago  very  valuable,  because  it  brought  actual  cash,  an  annual  sum 
of  hard  money,  which,  small  as  it  looked,  was  unprocurable  by 
any  other  means.  The  people  were  rich  in  evex-y  thing  but  money, 
and  a  hunger  for  cash  was  developed  which,  more  than  any 
other  quality  of  Americans,  struck  their  novel-writers,  who  used 
it  as  the  motive-power  in  their  stories.  Now,  the  people  have  not 
only  grown  richer,  but  they  have  become  so  immensely  more 
numerous,  that  office  has  lost  half  its  attraction.  A  man  will 
contend  against  fifty  competitors  who  will  abstain  if  they  are 
five  hundred,  and,  abstaining,  will  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
candidate  who  is  elected  ought  to  devote  himself  to  the  public 
service, — and,  if  it  be  possible,  shall  do  it.  The  new  desire  for 
official  purity  coincides,  therefore,  with  a  new  decrease  in  the 
selfish  desire  for  office,  till  the  majority  are  able  to  perceive 
clearly  that  good  service  is  worth  much  more  to  them  than 
any  remote  chance  of  filling  office  for  themselves.  They  know 
they  cannot  be  postmasters,  and  therefore  grow  keen  about  the 
proper  delivery  of  letters. 

There  is,  we  see,  an  idea  in  some  quarters  that  the  Pendleton 
Bill  will  not  last  long ;  that  if  the  Democrats  come  into  power, 
they  will  either  repeal  it,  or  pass  explanatory  Bills  which 
will  destroy  its  efficacy.  That,  however,  is  very  doubtful. 
Not  to  mention  that  the  people  are  extremely  conservative 
when  a  change  has  once  been  made,  and  that  they  will  rapidly 
see  how  much  better  the  work  is  done,  the  Service  itself  will 
be  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  life-tenure.  In  every 
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.  will  be  two  men  at  least,  tlie  Postmaster  and  liis 
'essor,  who  will  be  passionately  interested  in  de- 
w  system,  and  whom  members  of  Congress  and 
oe  slow  to  irritate,  with  the  chance  that  all  the 
.uat  township  will  think  them  cruel.  The  old  idea  that 
a  long  tenure  of  office  was  unfair  to  the  community,  all  whose 
members  ought  to  have  a  chance,  has  died  away,  with  the 
increase  of  population,  while  the  relative  value  of  appoint¬ 
ments  has  much  diminished.  The  notion  that  office  is  digni¬ 
fied,  which  so  sways  entire  classes  in  France  till  men  compara¬ 
tively  independent  will  slave  in  petty  posts,  has  never  had 
much  influence  in  the  Union  ;  and  there  is  another  safeguard 
besides.  Life  without  petty  patronage  is  far  pleasanter 
than  life  with  it.  The  Senators  and  influential  Representatives, 
and,  above  all,  the  Presidents,  have  been  worried  to  death  by 
office-seekers,  whose  impudence  has  been  developed,  in  a  land 
where  social  grades  are  few,  till  at  Washington  they  have  become 
as  numerous  and  as  pestilent  as  mosquitoes.  Nobody  who  has 
once  lived  free  from  mosquitoes  would  ever  invite  them  back 
again ;  and  after  a  few  years  of  rest,  the  Senators  will  be  as 
unwilling  to  accept  free  patronage  as  British  Ministers  would. 
They  will  feel  free,  and  unless  coerced  by  opinion  will  not  go  back 
again  into  slavery  ;  while  of  the  necessary  change  of  opinion,  we 
see  no  chance  whatever.  A  closely-packed  community  wants 
good  service  ;  and  good  service  is  only  obtainable  when  men  are 
selected  for  ability,  and  made  so  secure  in  office  that  dismissal 
is  regarded  as  a  penal  sentence.  You  cannot  without  penal 
laws  enforce  discipline  upon  a  man  who  knows  that,  do  what 
he  may,  the  next  election  will  send  him  into  the  wilderness. 


THE  LATEST  DECORATION. 

R.  LANGTON  SANFORD,  the  historian,  always  main¬ 
tained  in  conversation,  and  in  his  “  Characteristics  of 
the  English  Kings  ”  publicly  argued,  that  it  was  unfair  to 
blame  Sovereigns  for  either  selfishness  or  self-esteem.  They 
could  not  be  justly  accused  of  either,  as  lesser  mortals  could. 
Trained  from  childhood  to  consider  themselves  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  great  States,  and  as  identified  with  them,  they 
learn  to  regard  themselves  and  their  countries  as  the  same, 
to  confuse  service  to  themselves  with  service  to  their  subjects, 
to  consider  insult  to  their  persons  as  insult  to  the  nation,  and, 
in  brief,  unconsciously  to  merge  patriotism  and  self-worship 
into  one  single  and  very  powerful  sentiment.  That  Mr.  Sanford 
may  have  explained  the  process  inaccurately  is  possible,  but 
that  the  effect  described  occurs,  whatever  its  cause,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Memoirs  of  the  inner 
life  of  Coirrts,  particularly  in  countries  where  Kings  are 
still  realities,  without  perceiving  that  Kings,  even  when 
men  of  capacity  and  experience,  never  quite  free  themselves 
of  the  feeling  that  their  favour  is  national  favour,  that  honour 
is  measurable  by  access  to  them,  that  service  to  them  ought  to 
be  accounted  in  a  special  degree  service  to  the  State.  To  them, 
as  to  the  Pharaohs,  it  seems  natural  that  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
should  be  a  great  dignitary,  with  rights  of  imprisonment.  They 
think  their  approval  a  reward,  like  the  approval  of  a  nation,  essen¬ 
tially  nobler  than  any  other,  and  regard  concrete  evidences  of  it, 
such  as  decorations,  with  a  seriousness  such  as  even  those  who 
strive  for  and  obtain  them  can  hardly  feel.  The  recipient  has 
an  inner  doubt  when,  after  infinite  striving,  he  has  obtained 
his  Star,  as  to  whether  he  is  greatly  altered,  whether  he  is 
improved,  or  only  his  coat ;  but  the  giver  does  not  feel  that, 
but  takes  the  Star  to  be  a  sign  of  something  of  true  value, — 
the  Sovereign’s  approbation,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  a  State.  It  is  this  confusion  of  thought  which  is, 
we  are  convinced,  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  ascendancy 
of  favourites,  once  so  marked  in  all  political  annals.  The 
Sovereign  does  not  promote  the  worthless  knowingly,  but  holds 
them  worthy  for  service  to  himself,  which  in  his  mind  is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  service  to  the  country.  He  governs  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  the  man  who  pleases,  or  soothes,  or  serves  the 
governing  power,  is  necessarily  a  person  whose  exertion  is 
beneficial  to  the  governed.  When  the  servants  of  the  Court  are 
decorated  in  the  same  gazette  as  the  soldiers  who  have  won  a 
battle — an  incident  which,  even  in  England,  once  produced  a 
Parliamentary  explosion — the  public  suspect  contempt  for  their 
heroes,  and  are  angry;  but  they  are  utterly  mistaken.  The 
Sovereign  honours  the  heroes,  but  thinks,  as  he  has  been  trained 
to  think,  that  service  to  himself  is  civil  service  of  the  most 
patriotic  kind,  and  should  be  paid  for,  not  in  money,  but  in  the 


best  recognition,  whatever  it  is,  given  to  the  most  meritorious 
servants  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  folly,  or  even  arrogance,  which  dictates  such  an  act, 
but  only  a  perfectly  explicable  mental  confusion  common  to  an 
entire  caste.  This  is,  we  imagine,  the  true  explanation  of  the 
amazing  announcement  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  which  must, 
we  think,  have  made  even  old  courtiers  rub  their  eyes,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  taxed  heavily  the  credulity  of  the  public.  “  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  signify  her  intention 
to  appoint  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  to  be  a  Personal  Aide-de-Camp  to  her 
Majesty,  in  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  his  Royal 
Highness  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  War.”  It  is,  of 
course,  not  the  honouring,  but  the  form  of  the  honouring,  which 
is  so  surprising.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief — or  rather,  to  be  officially  accurate,  the  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chief,  the  Queen  being  Commander-in-Chief — 
during  the  recent  Egyptian  Campaign,  must  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Expedition.  He  must,  offi¬ 
cially  at  all  events,  have  chosen  the  Generals,  and  selected  the 
troops,  and  arranged  the  Staffs,  must  have  sanctioned  all  plans, 
must  have  worked  very  hard,  and  must  have  displayed  either 
great  skill  in  design  or  ready  appreciation  of  good  advice,  and 
he  was  a  little  overlooked.  The  public  applauded  the  Generals 
and  Admirals  most  vehemently,  and  praised  Mr.  Childers  and 
Lord  Northbrook  with  pleasure,  though  not  sufficiently ;  but 
they  forgot  the  Commander-in-Chief  almost  as  completely  as  if 
he  had  never  existed,  or  as  if  the  men  employed  had  been 
selected  by  ballot  or  by  their  own  volition.  That  was  not  fair, 
and  as  the  people  cannot  be  directed  to  sing  hosannas  when¬ 
ever  it  is  proper,  it  was  most  natural  that  the  Duke,  who  would 
have  been  held  responsible  in  the  event  of  failure,  should  receive 
some  marked  evidence  of  his  Sovereign’s  favour.  Only,  what 
was  it  to  be  ?  It  was  no  honour  to  a  Prince  who,  though  far 
from  the  Succession,  is  still  in  it,  and  who  stands  next  but  one 
to  the  Throne  of  Brunswick,  to  be  invited  to  stay  at  Windsor. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  Field-Marshal,  and  cannot  be  pro¬ 
moted.  He  is  K.G.  and  G.C.B.,  &c.,  and  cannot  be  more  de¬ 
corated.  He  is  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  cannot  be  elevated  in 
social  rank,  or  in  the  strange  and  long-drawn  hierarchy  of 
English  official  precedence.  An  appanage  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  he  already  enjoys  one,  and  as  it  is  the  English  official 
theory  that  a  money  grant  is  of  no  use  to  anybody,  unless  he 
has  either  commanded  successfully  in  the  field,  or  has  sur¬ 
rendered  his  right  to  a  patent  for  a  machine  of  public  utility. 
Apparently,  no  special  recognition  was  possible  ;  but  then  the 
governing  feeling  of  all  Courts  came  into  play.  The  Royal 
Duke,  commanding  three  hundred  thousand  men,  might  receive 
an  office,  not  before  held,  about  the  immediate  person  of  the 
Sovereign.  That  would  be  the  greatest  of  conceivable  gratifi¬ 
cations,  an  honour  at  once  real  and  fresh,  and  so  the  Field- 
Marshal  of  sixty-three,  greatly,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  to  his 
own  surprise,  became  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  in  the  Egyptian  War.  Could  the  world 
offer  him  a  more  satisfactory  or  ennobling  position  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  such  an  appointment,  more 
especially  if  one  tries  the  honour  by  the  test  of  an  analogy. 
Suppose  President  Lincoln,  after  the  surrender  of  Richmond, 
to  have  rewarded  General  Grant  by  appointing  him  “  My  First 
TJsher,”  or  “  My  Chief  Orderly,”  what  would  the  world  have  said  ? 
The  laughter  would  have  been  endless,  but  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
love  of  joking  being  well  known,  he  would  have  been  suspected 
of  some  invisible  jest  with  a  deep  meaning  in  it.  Yet  the 
English  appointment,  although,  when  simply  stated,  it  looks 
the  quintessence  of  absurdity,  is  in  reality  only  absurd  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  anachronism.  The  world  has  ceased  to 
feel  that  an  appointment  about  the  person  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  of  itself  confers  honour  on  the  great.  It  allows 
little  Peers  and  obscure  Members  of  Parliament  to  accept 
“Household”  offices  without  much  ridicule,  and  with  only  a 
dull  wonder  why  they  should  wish  for  such  posts ;  but  it  does 
not  expect  them  to  be  accepted  by  great  personages  still  in 
active  life,  even  as  decorations.  It  would  rather  resent  seeing 
Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  only  tolerates 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  “  Chief  Almoner  ”  because  he 
has  always  been  so,  any  anomaly,  however  glaring,  being  con¬ 
secrated  by  age.  This  state  of  opinion  is,  however,  quite 
modern.  Had  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
appointed  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  had  just  saved  her 
throne,  her  Chief  Ewer-bearer,  she  would  have  been  considered 
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not  only  by  the  Admiral,  but  by  her  subjects,  to  have  been 
most  graciously  liberal  of  honour.  The  Admiral  would  have 
been  esteemed  a  greater  person  in  Europe  because  of  his 
dignity  at  Court,  and  he  would  himself  have  intrigued  for  per¬ 
mission  to  transmit  it  to  his  descendants.  As  late  as  1803, 
Sovereign  Princes  were  proud  to  be  reckoned  Napkin -bearers 
to  the  Emperors  of  the  West.  The  change  is  in  opinion  only, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  its  effect  should  be  last  felt  in  Courts, 
where  they  see  every  day  the  slightest  honour  from  the  Crown 
sought  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  precedence  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  Paradise.  (We  wonder,  by  the  way,  what  a  Sovereign 
who  happens  to  be  a  good  man  does  when  he  gets  to  Heaven. 
He  is  entitled  to  happiness,  like  another,  and  how  can  happiness 
be  consistent  with  such  a  shock  as  his  sudden  downfall 
must  be  ?)  It  is  ridiculous  to  blame  the  Court  for  dis- 
jDensing  “honour,”  while  honour  is  so  eagerly  sought,  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  should 
object  to  be  Aide-de-Camp,  than  why  Mr.  Grenfell  should 
object  to  sacrifice  a  seat  to  be  made  a  Groom-inAVaiting. 
The  one  appointment  is  not  a  bit  more  absurd  than  the 
other,  though  certainly  the  selection  of  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  be  an  Aide-de-Camp  in  recognition  of  the  real  and 
important  help  he  rendered  in  conquering  Egypt,  brings  out  the 
anomalies  and  anachronisms  of  the  ancient  system  in  a  rather 
grotesque  way.  Princes,  however,  have,  fortunately,  very 
little  sense  of  humour — if  they  had,  they  would  be  made  miser¬ 
able  by  all  the  kotowing — and  if  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  thinks 
himself  well  paid  with  a  set  of  aiguillettes,  well,  the  British 
people  may  congratulate  itself,  for  it  gets  good  work  for  very 
little  money  indeed.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Duke  would 
have  received  a  monopoly  of  the  Post  Office,  or  a  perpetual  right 
to  certain  Customs  or  at  least  a  perpetual  Rangersliip  of  a  Royal 
Eorest,  without  impeachment  of  waste.  An  Aide-de-Campcy  is 
a  cheaper  reward,  and  its  bizarre  oddity  will  not  be  apparent  to 
courtiers,  who  alone  are  much  concerned.  Only  the  Khedive, 
who  will  wake  up  when  he  sees  the  Gazette  to  the  perception  of 
a  discourteous  omission  in  his  distribution  of  honours,  must  be 
told  that  he  is  not  to  gazette  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  post  of 
First  Orderly.  The  imitative  fit  is  on  him  just  now,  and  he 
might  think  of  that,  which  would  not  be  seemly. 


SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

IN  turning  over  the  admirably  edited  and  amusing  book 
which  Mr.  Samuel  Arthur  Bent  has  just  given  us  on  the 
sayings  of  great  men,*  nothing,  perhaps,  strikes  one  more  than 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  sayings  of  persons  of  very  poor 
capacity,  so  long  as  that  poor  capacity  has  been  weighted  with 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  make  it  measure  itself  coolly  against 
the  world.  The  most  memorable  quality  attaching  to  the  say¬ 
ings  of  eminent  men,  is  not  usually  the  wit,  or  the  wisdom,  or  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  but  the  stamp  of  a  distinct  personality  upon 
it.  A  hundred  wise  or  witty  sayings  go  astray  in  the  world,  and 
get  fathered  upon  wrong  parents,  for  every  one  sharplv-marked 
characteristic  sayingthatthusgoes  astray.  For  example,  Goethe’s 
sayings  are  very  many  of  them  really  wise  and  instructive,  but 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  remember  from  whom  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  because  they  are  not  stamped  with  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality.  “  Stupidity  is  without  anxiety,”  or  “  Architecture 
is  petrified  music,”  or  “  Mastery  is  often  considered  a  kind  of 
egotism,”  for  instance,  are  all  sayings  of  interest,  but  not  say¬ 
ings  which  shed  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  sayer,  and, 
therefore,  not  closely  associated  with  the  sayer.  But  when  George 
III.  said,  “Was  there  ever  such  stuff  as  great  parts  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ?  Is  there  not  sad  stuff  ?  But  one  must  not  say  it,”  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  this  courageous  attempt  of  the  poor  old  King 
to  cut  himself  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  bas-relief  on  the  background  of 
Shakespeare,  and  to  mark  even  his  British  deference  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  admiration  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  share.  Mr.  Bent 
might  also  have  recalled  King  George’s  remark,  when  he  was 
asked  to  give  preferment  to  Archdeacon  Paley,  and  replied, 
with  reference  to  Paley’s  celebrated  illustration  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  character  of  the  institution  of  property  taken  from  the 
demeanour  of  a  crowd  of  pigeons  scrambling  for  their  share 
of  a  heap  of  corn, — “  What,  Paley,  Paley,  pigeon-Paley  ?  No, 
no,  no,  no.”  George  III.  gained  from  his  crown  only  the  ability, 
which  most  dull  people  lack,  to  have  confidence  in  himself, — 
to  hold  his  own  opinion  against  the  universe,  however  “  infinitely 
little  ”  that  opinion  may  have  been  ;  and  it  is  this  power 
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to  annex  an  opinion,  to  make  it  part  of 
character,  much  more  even  than  the  greatness 
or  even  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  it  is  ex*| 
makes  it  memorable  for  us.  George  III.’s 
like  his  own  image  stamped  on  copper,  poor  in  exp 
very  strongly  stamped.  It  was  the  same  with  Madame  ue 
Pompadour’s  celebrated  expression  of  recklessness, — “  Apres 
nous.le  deluge,”  a  sayingwhich  has  become  part  of  history,  partly 
from  its  truth,  partly  from  its  vivid  expression  of  the  selfishness 
and  recklessness  which  made  it  historical.  And  it  is  this  quality 
of  personal  expressiveness  which,  when  the  character  so 
stamped  is  not  poor,  but  has  anything  magnificent  or  noble  in  it, 
that  makes  a  great  saying  take  rank  with  a  great  deed.  Louis 
XIY.’s  declaration  on  his  death-bed  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
“  I  imagined  it  more  difficult  to  die,”  as  though  his  departure 
at  least  must  have  involved  a  convulsion  of  nature ;  and  Pitt’s 
grand  farewell  to  power,  when  he  returned,  dying,  from  Bath, 
“  Fold  up  the  map  of  Europe,”  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  sort 
of  sayings  which,  though  containing  no  thought  at  all,  nothing  but 
a  great  consciousness  of  power,  yet  impress  us  more  than  the  most 
vivid  wisdom  or  the  most  poignant  wit.  This  is  why  dignity  tells 
for  so  much  in  a  saying  of  this  kind, — for  so  much  more,  indeed, 
than  even  truth.  Burke’s  grand  sentence  on  the  hustings, 
when  referring  to  the  death  of  another  candidate,  “What 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue !”  makes 
an  even  greater  impression  on  the  imagination  than  the  other 
sentence,  “  I  do  not  know  how  to  draw  up  an  indictment  against 
a  whole  people,”  not  because  it  embodies  half  the  political 
wisdom  of  the  second  sentence,  but  because  it  recalls  Burke  and 
his  soaring  imagination  more  impressively  to  the  mind.  Even 
Lord  Chesterfield,  with  all  his  thinness  and  superficiality, 
makes  his  mark  upon  us  directly  he  begins  to  delineate  himself. 
“  There  is  a  certain  dignity  to  be  kept  up  in  pleasures,  as  well 
as  in  business,”  and,  “  Knowledge  may  give  weight,  but  accom¬ 
plishments  give  lustre,  and  many  more  people  see  than  weigh,” 
paint  so  exactly  a  man  thoughtfully  and  consistently  anxious 
about  appearances,  that  they  impress  us  almost  as  much  as  one 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  vivid  self-portraitures  of  a  much  nobler  kind. 
Indeed,  they  impress  us  not  only  almost  as  much,  but  for  nearly 
the  same  reason,  that  by  imaging  the  man  who  lived  in  appear¬ 
ances,  they  throw  up  in  strong  relief  on  our  minds  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  men  to  whom  mere  appearances  were  naught. 

Sayings,  however  excellent,  which  do  not  convey  in  them  any 
self-portraiture  are  seldom  vividly  associated  with  their  true 
authors.  How  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  who  it  was 
that  said,  “Nothing  is  certain  but  death  and  taxes;”  or,  “We 
must  all  hang  together,  else  we  shall  all  hang  separately,”  or  even, 
“  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out,”  which  last  does  represent 
the  energy  of  a  certain  kind  of  temperament,  but  energy  so  com¬ 
mon  that  it  marks  rather  a  class  than  an  individual.  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  the  two  first  sayings,  and  Bishop  Cumberland 
the  last,  but  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  any  one  in  a 
company  of  literary  men  who  could  have  pronounced  on  the  spot 
to  whom  any  one  of  the  three  was  to  be  attributed.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  seldom  misappropriate  sayings  containing  much 
less  that  it  is  worth  while  to  remember,  if  only  they  vividly 
portray  a  memorable  figure,— like  Frederick  the  Great’s  in¬ 
dignant,  “  Wollt  ihr  immer  leben  ?”  (“Do  you  fellows  want 
to  live  for  ever?”)  when  his  soldiers  showed  some  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  being  shot  down  (a  saying  which  Mr.  Bent  has  for¬ 
gotten,  though  he  has  included  several  by  the  same  speaker 
much  less  remarkable),  or  Gambetta’s  peremptory,  “  il  faudra 
ou  se  soumettre,  ou  se  demettre,”  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s 
“  Government  of  Combat.”  Thus,  the  most  impressive  of  all 
sayings  are  probably  those  of  great  rulers  who  contrived 
to  embody  the  profound  confidence  they  felt  that  a  life  of 
command  was  before  them,  in  a  few  weighty  words.  Julius 
Caesar’s  “Yeni,  vidi,  vici,”  and  his  question  to  the  skipper 
who  feared  for  the  loss  of  his  boat,  “What  dost  thou  fear, 
when  Caesar  is  on  board?”  or  his  disdainful  apology  for 
an  unjust  divorce,  “  Caesar’s  wife  ought  to  be  free  even  from 
suspicion,”  are  likely  to  be  in  every  one’s  mouth  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts.  And  so,  perhaps,  is  Napoleon’s,  “I  succeeded  not 
Louis  XIY.,  but  Charlemagne,”  and  the  same  great  man’s  re¬ 
mark,  “  Imagination  rules  the  world,”  and,  “  I  onght  to  have 
died  at  Waterloo.” 

But  the  most  influential  of  all  great  sayings  are  those  which 
combine  great  force  and  weight  of  character  with  a  precept,  ex¬ 
press  or  implied.  Thus,  Cavour’s  remarkable  prophecy,  written 
seven-and-twenty  years  before  its  fulfilment, “In  my  dreams, I  see 
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-  liuister  of  the  Kingdom  ot  Italy,” — the  most  im- 
-fecepts  to  have  faith  in  great  national  cravings, 
is  expressive  saying,  “  In  politics,  nothing  is  so 
corn- or,  “  I  will  have  no  state  of  siege ;  any  one 
..  .. -■  I'm-  with  a  state  of  siege,”  will  do  more  to  keep  Italy 
united,  to  keep  her  governments  statesmanlike,  aud  to  keep  her 
people  free,  than  reams  of  argument  from  men  less  memorable 
and  less  potent.  Has  not  Danton’s  “  Let  us  be  terrible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  from  becoming  so,”  and  his  still  moi-e  celebrated, 
“  De  l’andace,  encore  de  l’audace,  et  toujours  de  l’audace!”  done 
more  to  excite  an  unfortunate  enthusiasm  for  deeds  of  terror 
done  in  the  name  of  the  people,  than  all  the  windy  eloquence  of 
the  Gironde  or  the  Mountain  ?  When  a  man  once  manages  to 
compress  a  strong  character-, — good  or  bad, — into  a  pithy  sen¬ 
tence  which  claims  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  others,  he  lives 
after  death  in  a  sense  denied  to  the  great  majority  even  of  men 
of  genius,  though  his  posthumous  life  may  be  either  for  evil  or 
for  good. 

Indeed,  the  essence  of  the  grandest  sayings  appears  to  be  that 
in  such  sayings  the  speaker  flings  down  his  glove  to  all  the  forces 
which  are  fighting  against  him,  and  deliberately  regards  himself 
as  the  champion  in  some  dramatic  conflict  the  centre  of  which 
he  is.  Cromwell’s  “  Paint  me  as  I  am,”  and  the  more  elaborate, 
though  not  more  memorable,  “  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night 
and  day  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the 
doing  of  this  work,”  or  his  reputed  saying  of  Charles,  “We  will 
cut  off  his  head  with  the  crown  on  it,”  all  implied  his  supreme 
conviction  that  he  was  the  involuntary  minister  of  a  great  series 
of  providential  acts.  It  is  the  same  with  Mirabeau’s  contemp¬ 
tuous  thrusting  aside  of  the  part  taken  by  Lafayette  with  the 
scornful  remark,  “  He  would  fain  be  a  Grandison-Cromwell !”  and 
still  more  with  his  inflated,  but  still  genuinely  sincere,  avowal 
in  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  “  When  I  shake  my  terrible 
locks,  all  France  trembles,”  and  his  brushing  away  of  the 
thought  “impossible,” — “Never  mention  that  stupid  word 
again.”  Even  Voltaire,  in  his  flippant  way,  regarded  himself, 
and  deliberately  elected  to  regard  himself  as  the  one  personal 
enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  he  said,  in  reply  to 
a  friend  who  had  noticed  his  reverence  as  the  Host  passed,  and 
who  asked  whether  he  had  been  reconciled  to  the  Church,  “  We 
bow  but  do  not  speak.”  It  is  true  that  many  such  sayings  acquire 
their  dramatic  meaning  by  the  artificial  moderation  rather  than 
the  emphasis  of  their  language,  as  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
spoke  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  simply  as  “an  untoward 
event ;”  but  this,  too,  was  supreme  assumption  in  disguise,  for  it 
meant  that  he  was  able  entirely  to  ignore  its  drift  as  a  battle,  and 
to  concentrate  his  attention  and  the  attention  of  the  world 
solely  on  its  tendency  to  unsettle  “  the  balance  of  power.” 
The  perfect  silence  in  which  he  passed  over  the  common-place  view 
of  Navarino,  and  insisted  on  lookiug  at  it  solely  in  the  attitude 
of  a  diplomatist,  indicated  in  the  most  graphic  manner  how 
•completely  indifferent  he  felt  to  the  class  of  consequences 
which  would  first  strike  the  popular  mind.  His  serene  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  Turkish  disaster  as  a  disaster  was  quite  Olympian. 
Perhaps  the  finest  thing  ever  said  was  Burke’s  answer  to  Pitt, 
who  declared  that  England  and  the  British  Constitution  were  safe 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment, — “  It  is  the  day  of  no  judgment  I  am 
afraid  of but  it  is  not  certain  that  Burke  really  meant  to  con¬ 
vey  all  that  the  words  do  convey.  Possibly,  he  meant  it  chiefly 
as  a  sarcasm  on  Pitt’s  want  of  judgment;  but  the  larger  sense 
■of  the  saying,  in  which  it  means  that  it  is  not  the  day  of  divine 
judgmeut  that  is  to  be  feared,  so  much  as  the  day  when  the 
reality  of  divine  judgment  is  hidden  from  men,  and  human  beings 
go  on  in  the  frivolous,  irresponsible  pursuit  of  their  own  wishes, 
is  quite  worthy  of  Burke,  and  conveys  a  grander  conception  of 
the  spiritual  scales  in  which  political  negligence  will  be  judged, 
than  any  other  saying  which  even  Burke  himself  has  uttered. 


A  BURNT  FOREST. 

MONGST  the  Forests  which  met  their  doom  in  the  rage 
for  iuclosure  and  improvement  which  possessed  reformers 
some  thirty  years  ago,  was  the  Forest  of  Woolmer,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Parliament  was  not  then  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  any  but 
the  narrowest  considerations  of  economy  on  such  a  subject,  and 
it  would  have  been  vain  to  appeal  to  the  memory  of  Gilbert 
White  in  behalf  of  the  forest  which  he  knew  so  well,  or  to  quote 
his  shrewd  observation  that  “  such  forests  and  wastes  are  of 
considerable  service  to  neighbourhoods  that  verge  upon  them, 
by  furnishing  them  with  peat  and  turf  for  their  firing,  with  fuel 
for  the  burning  their  lime,  and  with  ashes  for  their  grasses, 


and  by  maintaining  their  geese  and  their  stock  of  young  cattle 
at  little  or  no  expense.”  The  fiat  had  gone  forth  that  Forests 
were  to  be  made  profitable  to  the  State,  and  nothing  would 
serve  but  that  the  Queen’s  seignory  over  this  wild  tract  of 
land  should  be  turned  into  the  ownership  of  a  large  inclosure. 
Happily,  however,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  convert  the 
Commoners’  property  in  like  manner.  When  the  Crown  was 
satisfied,  they  were  left  to  do  what  they  liked  with  the  residue. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  much  of  the  land 
allotted  to  the  Crown  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  inclosure,  a 
large  tract  of  the  ancient  Forest  still  remains  in  as  primitive  a 
condition  as  in  the  days  when  it  afforded  the  Vicar  of  Sel- 
borne  “  much  entertainment,  both  as  a  sportsman  and  as  a  natu¬ 
ralist.”  True,  some  of  the  Forest  Ponds  have  been  drained,  and  of 
the  three  thousand  acres  allotted  to  the  Crown,  large  areas  have 
been  inclosed  and  planted  with  monotonous  Scotch  fir.  But  out¬ 
side  these  inclosures,  as  in  the  last  century,  there  is  nothing 
but  sand,  heath,  and  fern.  E xcept  where  young,  self-sown  firs 
are  spreading  near  the  fences,  there  is  still  “  not  one  stand¬ 
ing  tree  in  the  whole  extent.”  And  yet  the  effect  is  un¬ 
deniably  impressive.  A  sense  of  wild  freedom  and  loneliness 
is  produced  by  the  expanse  of  stunted  heather,  skirted  by 
gloomy  firs,  and  rising,  in  one  direction,  into  a  curious 
camel-backed  ridge,  tufted  at  the  extremities  with  scrag¬ 
giest,  thinnest-foliaged  pines.  Like  the  other  sand-hills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  this  forest  ridge,  Weaver’s  Down,  falls 
abruptly  on  one  side  with  a  tolerably  even  face ;  while  on  the 
other  it  breaks  up  into  shoulders  of  sand,  running  back  at  right 
angles  to  the  summit  line,  and  sloping  down  gradually  to  the 
more  level  ground,  with  interspersed  hollows  and  bottoms. 
Although  Weaver’s  Down  is  of  no  great  height,  500  or  600  feet, 
it  commands  a  very  delightful  view.  To  the  south,  are  the 
Downs,  broadening  out  on  the  west  into  the  chalk  district  of 
Hants  and  Wilts,  with  Nore  Hill,  over  Selborne,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  To  the  east,  are  the  wooded  hills  and  fields  of 
Sussex,  and  to  the  north  the  long  slope  of  Hindhead.  It 
is  probably  due  to  the  isolation  of  the  ridge  that  the  wind 
is  felt  so  keenly  ;  but  certainly  there  is  on  Weaver’s  Down 
a  sense  of  exposure  which  is  not  felt  on  either  of  the  much 
higher  neighbouring  hills  of  Blackdown  and  Hindhead,  and 
the  severity  of  the  wind,  in  fact,  is  attested  by  the  ragged 
and  ghost-like  appearance  of  the  few  firs  which  survive  in  the 
planted  clumps.  Immediately  beneath  the  hill,  to  give  anima¬ 
tion  to  the  somewhat  severe  landscape,  is  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water,  and  some  warmth  of  foliage  of  oak  and  birch. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  there  were  large  herds  of  red  deer 
in  Woolmer  Forest,  and  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  five  hundred 
head  were  on  one  occasion  driven  before  Queen  Anne,  who 
diverged  from  the  Portsmouth  Road  at  Liphook  to  see  the 
sight.  The  deer  were  subsequently  unconscionably  poached  by 
a  notorious  gang,  known  as  the  “Waltham  Blacks;”  and  at 
length,  to  check  the  wholesale  demoralisation  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  few  remaining  were  caught  alive,  and  conveyed  to 
Windsor.  There  is  little  life  to  be  seen  in  the  Forest 
now.  A  few  cattle  crop  the  heather,  and  perhaps  the  wild¬ 
looking  inmate  of  one  of  the  few  cottages  in  the  Forest  may  be 
encountered,  while  the  “  chip  ”  of  the  hatchet  is  heard  from 
one  of  the  plantations.  But  stillness  and  loneliness  are  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  scene. 

The  sombre  aspect  of  the  Forest  is,  no  doubt,  heightened  by 
a  peculiarity  which  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  open  waste  has  been  burned  within  recent  years, 
and  is  in  various  stages  of  recovery.  Large  parts  are  absolutely 
black,  the  only  vegetation  consisting  of  pin-points  of  young 
heather  piercing  the  scorched  surface  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  inches ;  on  other  tracts,  where  the  fires  are  of  older  date, 
a  scant,  short  covering  of  heath  is  spreading,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  whitened  furze-stalks.  Scarcely  anywhere  does 
furze,  heather,  or  bracken  attain  to  the  height  or  thickness 
which,  even  in  this  hungry  soil,  would  be  natural  to  it.  Such 
a  condition  seems  to  be  not  altogether  novel  in  the  Forest. 
“  About  March  or  April,”  says  Gilbert  White,  “  such  vast 
heath  fires  are  lighted  up,  that  they  often  get  to  a  masterless 
head,  and,  catching  the  hedges,  have  sometimes  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  underwoods,  woods,  and  coppices,  when  great 
damage  has  ensued.”  In  his  day,  the  fires  seem  to  have  been 
lighted  intentionally,  the  excuse  being  that  when  the  old  heather 
was  burned,  young  sprouted  up,  which  afforded  tender  browse 
for  cattle.  Unfortunately,  the  fire  sometimes  struck  so  deep 
that  it  destroyed  all  vegetation,  so  that  (to  quote  again)  “  for 
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hundreds  of  acres  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  smother  and  desola¬ 
tion,  the  whole  circuit  round  looking  like  the  cinders  of  a 
volcano.”  No  language  could  more  accurately  describe  the  state 
>of  a  vast  tract  of  the  forest  last  year,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
need  be  but  little  qualified.  Even  to  the  destruction  of  private 
property,  history  has  repeated  itself,  for  in  1880  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  enclosures  of  a  Mr.  Cai'dew  ;  while  in 
the  great  fire  of  last  year,  injury  to  the  extent  of  thonsauds  of 
pounds  was  inflicted  upon  the  property  of  another  neighbour¬ 
ing  landowner,  the  Rev.  William  Smith. 

In  the  last  century,  the  fires  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Commoners,  wishing  to  improve  their  herbage.  At  the  present 
Ray,  some  at  least  have  been  due  to  the  Crown  officials.  The 
.pretext  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  surface  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  camping.  But  troops  very  seldom  camp  in  the  Forest, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  pheasants  are  reared  in  the  Crown 
plantations  for  the  Game  Preserving  Association  at  Aldershot, 
■and  a  belt  of  burned  land  is  often  a  great  safeguard  against  the 
straying  of  these  costly  birds.  It  is  uot  surprising,  then,  that 
neighbouring  proprietors  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  property  was  being  put  in  jeopardy  in  the  interests 
-of  sport,  and  that  they  should  have  appealed  first,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  protection.  At 
the  fag-end  of  the  summer  sittings,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  was 
enabled  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  House;  and 
though  the  assurances  of  the  War  Office  were  somewhat  vague, 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  and  the  publicity  given  to 
the  question  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  least  for  a  time,  check  the 
recklessness  which  has  recently  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  Forest. 

For  the  facts,  as  disclosed  by  the  published  Parliamentary 
.papers,  are  sufficiently  startling.  “  During  the  last  three  years,” 
6 ays  Mr.  Smith,  the  principal  sufferer  by  the  fire  of  last  year, 

three  very  considerable  and  many  lesser  fires  have  taken  place 
in  the  Forest.”  The  first  extensive  fire,  in  1878,  was  stopped 
before  it  reached  private  property  by  the  exertions,  in  great 
part,  of  private  persons.  The  authorship  of  this  fire 
was  denied  by  the  Government  Keepers.  The  second,  in 
1880,  which  damaged  Mr.  Cardew’s  property,  was  at 
first  repudiated  by  the  Forest  Warders,  but  was  afterwards 
.admitted  to  have  been  their  work,  and  to  have  got  beyond  their 
•control.  The  third  and  most  extensive,  in  May,  1881,  is  alleged 
by  the  Warders  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary ;  and 
their  view  has  been  accepted  by  a  Military  Court  of  Inquiry,  so 
that  Mr.  Smith,  whose  plantations  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
whose  house  and  stables  would,  but  for  the  small  garden  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  have  been  burnt  also,  is  denied  all  compensa¬ 
tion.  This  fire  extended  in  all  over  about  670  acres,  300  consist¬ 
ing  of  Crown  plantations.  It  broke  out  on  Sunday,  May  22nd, 
■and  was  not  finally  extinguished  till  the  30th,  occupying  a 
detachment  of  men  from  Aldershot,  under  the  command  of  an 
Engineer  officer,  a  whole  week.  One  peculiarity  of  the  fire 
was  that  it  appeared  in  its  inception  to  be  the  natural  sequel  of 
some  smaller  fires,  which  were  admittedly  lit  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  some  two  months  earlier,  and  one  of  which  was 
■stated  by  the  Chief  Warder  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  im¬ 
provement  and  preservation  of  the  game,  as  well  as  the  clearance 
of  the  surface  for  military  purposes.  These  earlier  tires  cleared 
the  rough  covert  between  two  of  the  Crown  plantations,  and 
■the  large  fire  commenced  in  the  covert  edging  one  of  these  planta¬ 
tions  on  another  side.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Smith  should  not  be  entirely  convinced  as 
to  the  incendiary  nature  of  the  fire  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 
But,  admitting  the  conclusion  of  the  War  Office  to  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  one,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  so  dangerous  an  agent  as 
fire  is  freely  employed  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
management  of  an  extensive  tract  of  open  land,  and  that 
with  a  view,  if  not  solely,  at  least  among  other  objects, 
to  the  raising  of  game,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  employed 
by  the  uneducated  inhabitants  of  a  wild  region  for  other 
purposes,  which,  to  them,  would  seem  quite  as  justifi¬ 
able.  The  difference  between  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right 
and  incendiarism  becomes  in  such  a  case  rather  a  fine  one,  and 
one  which  would  certainly  not  come  home  to  the  rustic  mind. 
The  public  generally  will,  on  this  subject,  be  disposed  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  view  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  himself  a  near  neigh¬ 
bour  of  the  Forest,  and  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  that  “  there 
ought  to  be  a  stringent  law  making  those  who  do  these  things 
(whomsoever  they  may  serve)  criminally  responsible,  when  they 
are  done  so  as  to  injure  the  property  of  those  who  have  not  author¬ 


ised  them,  either  from  the  omission  of  the  prec? 
to  prevent  their  spreading  (when  such  precau' 
taken,  would  be  sufficient),  or  from  doing  the  ^ 
any  places  or  in  any  circumstances  in  which  su 
cannot  be  effectually  taken.”  The  War  Office  ha,c, 
extent,  admitted  the  propriety  of  this  view  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  case,  by  making  rules  for  the  future  management  of  the 
Forest.  It  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  officer  of  Engineers, 
specially  detailed  for  the  purpose ;  broad  rides  are  to  be  cut 
round  the  edges;  whenever  fires  are  lighted,  the  officer  of 
Engineers  in  charge  is  to  be  present,  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
keep  the  fire  under  control,  and  all  owners  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  to  receive  adequate  previous  notice.  Possibly, 
under  the  operation  of  these  rules,  the  Forest  may  gradually 
recover  its  natural  state,  but  it  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  also  that  fires  would  not  henceforward  be 
lighted  at  all  with  any  reference  to  the  interests  of  game¬ 
preserving.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  some  years  before  the  singular 
air  of  desolation  which  the  district  now  wears  will  have  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

— — ♦ - 

THE  MILES  PLATTING  CASE. 

LTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  notice  briefly  a  few  errors  in  the 
correspondence  published  by  you  on  the  above  subject  last 
Saturday  ? 

1.  Mr.  Portal  speaks  of  the  judgment  in  “  Martin  v.  Mackono- 

chie  ”  as  “  declared  by  Chief  Baron  Pollock . to  have  been 

founded  on  policy,  not  on  law.”  Such  a  statement  was  made  by 
Chief  Baron  Kelly  about  the  judgment  in  “  Ridsdale  v.  Clifton.” 
But  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  publicly  attributed  to  Sir  F. 
Pollock. 

2.  Mr.  Portal  also  says  that  “John  Hampden  resisted  the 
illegal  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  his  day.”  Now,  there  was  no  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  his  day.  A  nd  Hampden’s  case  was  tried  not 
by  the  Privy  Council,  but  by  the  twelve  Common-law  Judges. 

3.  Mr.  Portal  also  avers  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
“  never  tired  of  proclaiming  that  they  ”  (Mr.  Green  and  his 
friends)  “  were  bad  citizens  who  posed  as  martyrs.”  The  Bishop 
once  used  these  expressions  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  apply 
them  to  Mr.  Green.  But  he  afterwards  said  he  had  not  in¬ 
tended  so  to  apply  them. 

4.  “  F.  S.  L.”  tells  us  that  the  patronage  of  the  living  of 

Bordesley  “  rests . with  a  body  of  Evangelical  Trustees.” 

The  patron  of  Bordesley  is  the  Vicar  of  Aston. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Saham  Rectory,  January  9th.  Coker  Adams. 


|  To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— The  right  bearing  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  conduct 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  quite  correctly  dis¬ 
criminated.  The  present  position  of  the  Church  of  England — 
that  of  a  body  whose  organisation  has  been  outgrown  by  the 
progressive  development  of  her  internal  life,  the  power  of  effi¬ 
ciently  moulding  her  organisation  in  accordance  with  her  organic 
needs,  meanwhile,  being  atrophied — imposes  a  special  duty  on 
her  sons,  differing  in  its  character,  as  the  position  they  occupy 
is  that  of  executors  of  her  laws,  or  subjects  under  them. 

As  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  the  organic  functions 
of  the  Church,  and  with  the  responsibility  for  this  trust  over¬ 
riding  personal  considerations,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  having  been  an  official  participator  in  the  execution 
of  the  Church’s  laws  in  Mr.  Green’s  deprivation,  after  proceed¬ 
ings  resulting  in  a  distinct  statement  of  their  bearing,  could  in¬ 
stitute  Mr.  Cowgill  to  the  same  benefice,  knowing  that  he  would 
continue  to  practise  the  proscribed  ritual  (unless  he  was  legally 
obliged  to  do  so,  which  has  not  been  shown),  without  weakening 
the  claims  of  all  law  to  obedience,  and  being  untrue  to  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position. 

His  present  conduct  is,  I  think,  a  necessary  outcome  of  his 
position,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  highest  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  permanent  unity  and  usefulness  of  the  Church,  and 
with  sympathy  with  the  claims  of  the  High-Church  school  for 
greater  liberty  and  toleration. — I  am,  Sir,  itc., 

' [anley,  Staffordshire,  January  10th.  Frederick  Haigh. 
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TTo  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

-jj  hoped  that  Canon  Bell  and  his  friends  will 
.ey  rush  to  “  support  and  rally  round  the  Bishop 
,”  in  his  present  attitude.  To  all  appearance, 
j  is  acting  quite  as  illegally  as  any  “  Ritualist  ”  was 
ever  supposed  to  have  done,  and  is  alienating  many  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  sympathised  with  him.  And  could  a  more 
unfortunate  moment  have  been  selected  for  such  a  high-handed 
proceeding,  than  the  very  time  at  which  the  late  Archbishop’s 
dying  act  seemed  to  promise  a  more  hopeful  state  of  things  ?— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  Brown-Borthwick. 

All  Saints  Vicarage,  Scarborough,  January  10th. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  little  time  bach,  one  of  your  articles  taught  us  that, 
because  the  Ritualists  had  established  the  fact  that  they  were 
ready  to  suffer  imprisonment,  rather  than  obey  the  law,  their 
voluntary  martyrdom  should  atone  for  law-breaking,  and  decide 
on  the  advisability  of  an  alteration  of  the  law, — an  argument 
which  would  force  the  Church  to  embrace  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
heretics  ;  in  short,  all  who  could  establish  the  fact  of  obstinacy. 

On  December  31st,  another  article— a  personal  attack  on  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester — taught  us  that,  because  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop,  with  all  good  intention,  persuaded  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  allow  two  beneficed  clergy  to  exchange  livings,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  a  different  Province  and  under 
different  circumstances,  ought  to  have  instituted  an  unbeneficed 
clergyman,  who  flaunts  an  intention  of  disobedience;  and  why, 
forsooth  ?  Because  the  diocese  of  Manchester  is  not  as  great 
or  as  venerable  as  the  diocease  of  London  !  ISTo  doubt,  the  late 
Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London  acted  with  the  best 
motives,  but  still,  they  have  unfortunately  given  the  Church 
Association  the  chance  of  saying  that  it  has  not  been  foiled 
fairly,  but  by  what  in  a  secular  matter  would  be  roughly  called 
compounding  a  felony.  Had  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  insti¬ 
tuted  Mr.  Cowgill,  it  would  have  been  but  the  prelude  to  further 
prosecution.  The  very  nomination  is  only  a  throwing-down  of 
the  gauntlet.  It  is  trailing  one’s  coat,  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  will  tread  on  it.  No  one  objects  to  an  attempt  to  alter  a 
law,  but  until  the  alteration,  it  must  be  obeyed  as  it  is. 

Are  law  and  authority  to  pass  into  abeyance?  If  each 
priest,  after  having  sworn  to  obey  his  Ordinary,  is  to  be  free  to 
follow  out  his  own  whims,  and  disobey  with  impunity,  the 
sooner  a  different  constitution  is  provided  for  the  Church  of 
England,  the  better.  It  cannot  live  in  anarchy.  We  are 
simply  making  ourselves  ridiculous  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  desire  our  destruction.  The  institution  of  Mr.  Cowgill  is 
not  a  question  on  which  High  Churchmen  must  range  on  one 
side,  and  Low  Churchmen  on  the  other.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  Church  has  a  limit,  or  none.  There  is  ample  proof 
in  these  parts,  which  not  even  the  ability  of  the  Spectator  can 
overthrow,  that  the  Bishop  is  not  a  partisan.  He  is  not  the 
author  or  upholder  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  Your 
article  has  given  the  greatest  pain  to  many.— 1  am,  Sir,  &c., 
_ T.  P.  Collins. 

RITUALISTIC  PRACTICES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”  | 

Sir, — Mr.  Portal  writes  that  Parliament  is  “  non-Christian.” 
The  greater  part  of  the  Christian  laity  would  deny  this  to  be 
so ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  the  National  Parliament,  and  it  will 
never  give  up  its  right  to  deal  with  all  national  interests  as  it 
thinks  fitting.  It  does  not  claim  to  decide  whether  the  Mass 
and  Auricular  Confession  are  elements  of  the  pure  Christian 
faith,  but  it  can,  and  in  the  last  resort  always  will,  lay  down 
the  conditions  on  which  the  national  endowments  and  privileges 
of  the  so-called  Establishment  shall  be  held.  Mr.  Portal  is 
probably  right  in  thinking  that  if  the  Ritualists  are  refused  the 
liberty  they  claim,  they  will  promote  disruption  and  disesta¬ 
blishment  ;  but  he  seems  to  forget  the  irresistible  demand  for 
disestablishment  which  will  certainly  arise,  if  that  liberty  is 
granted. 

The  Ritualists,  to  do  them  justice,  do  not  accept  the  mini¬ 
mising  explanations  and  defences  of  their  temporising  friends, 
such  as  Mr.  Portal.  They  avow  that  they  are  bringing  back 
all  those  doctrines  and  practices  which  the  nation  at  the  Refor¬ 
mation  decided  should  not  be  held  by  the  National  Church,  and 
to  expect  the  State  to  permit  such  a  reconstitution  of  that 
Church  is  as  reasonable  as  to  look  for  a  restoration  of  Monarchy 
by  divine  right,  or  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles.  I  do  not 
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forget  that  the  Spectator  would  limit  this  claim  of  the  Ritualists,, 
by  the  wishes  of  the  particular  congregation  ;  but  if  you  grant 
such  liberty  in  one  direction,  you  must  grant  it  in  every  other. 
Not  only  the  Salvation  Army,  but  far  more  questionable  sects, 
must  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  their  parish  church  and 
its  endowments.  But,  in  truth,  no  such  inorganic  organisation' 
is  possible.  A  national  institution  must  maintain  a  harmony 
among  the  several  members  which  make  up  the  body,  and  also 
a  harmony  with  all  the  other  national  institutions.  And  Auri¬ 
cular  Confession  and  the  worship  of  the  Host  are  among  the 
things  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  embody  in  an  institution 
of  the  English  nation.  Disestablishment  will  be  a  great  loss, 
but  it  will  be  better  than  that  mediaeval  restoration  ;  and  if  the 
choice  is  between  the  two,  the  people  of  England  will  certainly 
take  the  former.  If  Disestablishment  can  be  averted,  it  must 
be  by  progress,  not  by  retrogression, — by  comprehending  the 
Nonconformists,  not  the  Ritualists. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  Strachey. 

[Sir  Edward  Strachey  assails  a  view  which  we  have  never 
adopted.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  always  asserted  that  the 
limits  within  which  Ritualistic  practices  may  be  tolerated,  are 
the  limits  laid  down  at  the  Reformation.  Sir  E.  Strachey,. 
however,  apparently  desires  to  forbid  what  Edward  YI.  directly 
permitted. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


DR.  BENSON’S  LETTER  TO  THE  TRURO  CLERGY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  think  you  misunderstand  the  drift  of  the  remark  of 
the  Archbishop  Designate  in  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe  to  which  you  take  exception.  It  was  qua  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  laity  of  Cornwall,  not  qua  Cornish  noble¬ 
man  and  Tory,  that  Dr.  Benson  consulted  him  ;  and  any  one 
who  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  recently -formed  diocese 
will  consider  truly  that  the  laity  had  a  right  to  be  consulted,, 
on  a  change  which  will  be  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of  the 
struggling  Church  in  the  county. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

_  Cornubiexsis.- 

RELIEP  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  hardly  follow  your  objection  to  the  allocation  of  certain 
Imperial  taxes  to  local  purposes.  That  the  local  authority 
should  fix  the  amount  of  the  tax,  I  regard  as  a  wholly  impos¬ 
sible  suggestion ;  but  when  you  go  on  to  say  that  if  the  amount 
of  the  tax  is  fixed  by  Parliament,  “  the  effect  on  local  authori¬ 
ties  would  be  only  that  of  a  grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund” 
(viz.,  to  make  the  local  authorities  extravagant),  I  think  you 
forget  that  the  allocated  tax  would  be  a  fixed  amount,  or  one- 
whose  variations  would  be  slight,  and  would  in  no  wa}r  depend 
on  the  expenditure;  whereas,  the  grants  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  rise '  (never  fall,  of  course)  in  proportion  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture. 

If  Lord  A  says  to  his  brother  Parson  B,  “  I  will  pay  you 
half  your  son’s  education,”  Parson  B  sends  his  son  to  EtoD, 
because  only  half  the  difference  of  cost  between  Eton  and 
Marlborough  falls  on  him.  But  if  Lord  A  says,  “I  will  give 
£100  pier  annum  towards  your  son’s  education,”  Parson  B  sends 
the  boy  to  Marlborough,  because,  in  that  case,  the  whole  of  the 
difference  of  cost  falls  on  him. 

I  am  anxious  to  point  this  out,  because  I  have  thought  over 
the  matter  for  many  years,  and  feel  certain  that  the  allocation 
of  Imperial  taxes  (say,  the  Excise  licences)  is  the  true  way  of 
relieving  local  taxation,  by  making  personal  property  bear  some 
share  of  it.  These  taxes  are  local,  and  are  the  fit  subjects  for 
local  expenditure.  The  Income-tax  and  other  sources  of  Im¬ 
perial  Revenue  are  not  and  never  can  be  local,  as  Mr.. 
Chamberlain  has  pointed  out. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  J. 


A  R  T. 

— ♦— — - 

THE  GROSYENOR  GALLERY". — (MR.  CECIL. 
LAWSON.) 

[fovrth  notice.] 

In  our  last  article  upon  this  Gallery,  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Lawson’s- 
art  in  its  broader  aspects,  and  tried  to  show  what,  in  our 
opinion,  were  its  chief  characteristics;  in  the  present  article,  we 
shall  close  our  notice  of  this  painter,  by  saying  a  few  words 
upon  some  of  the  special  pictures  which  are  exhibited  here.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  numbers  of  the  pictures. 
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for  the  most  important  arc  all  in  one  room,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  subject  of  our  remarks. 

The  first  thing  that  is  likely  to  impress  a  stranger  is 
that  there  are  three  distinct  divisions,  into  one  or  other  of 
which  these  landscapes  fall,  each  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  more  dependent  upon  the  painter’s  mind  than  upon 
his  hand ;  that  is  to  say,  his  works  are  not  divided  the  one 
from  the  other  by  increase  or  deficiency  of  technical  skill  and 
knowledge,  so  much  as  by  the  different  ways  of  regarding  his  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  painter  adopted  at  various  periods.  Pictures  like 
“  The  Minister’s  Garden,”  better  known,  perhaps,  by  its  second¬ 
ary  title  of  “  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,”  the 
“  Kent,”  the  large  moonlit  “  Pastoral,”  and  many  of  the  smaller 
works,  show  a  purely  recording  habit  of  mind,  in  which  the  chief 
fact  is  the  curiously  impartial  comprehensiveness  of  mass  and 
detail.  The  second  phase  gives  us  an  artist  who  accepts  little 
or  nothing  from  Nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  save  certain 
broad  aspects  of  sky  and  atmosphere  ;  and  into  these,  as  it  were, 
he  dips  his  little  poetical  idea,  and  brings  it  out  again  triumph¬ 
antly  in  the  shape  of  a  picture.  Looked  at  carefully,  with  the 
scalpel  inone’sliand,many,if  not  mostof  the  compositions  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  class  will  be  found  to  have  what  are  commonly  called 
uninteresting  and  even  ugly  subjects.  But  it  is  beyond  denial  that 
the  pictures  themselves  are  both  interesting  and  beautiful. 
They  are  melodies  played  upon  a  simple  instrument  by  a  hand 
“  that  waited  for  the  heart’s  prompting,”  like  the  singing  that 
we  hear  on  some  quiet  summer  evening,  as  we  drift  “down 
stream,”  when  words  neither  wise  nor  witty  in  themselves  become 
full  of  suggestion,  from  the  silence  and  the  distance  through 
which  they  reach  us.  This  is  no  over-strained  simile,  for  there 
is  truly  a  pictorial  equivalent  for  muffled  music  in  such  works 
as  “The  Wet  Moon,”  “The  Silver  Mist,”  “The  Strayed,”  and 
the  dark  grey  picture  entitled  “A  Lament,”  in  which  Mr. 
Lawson  embalms  his  regret  at  the  disappearance  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  frontage  of  old  Chelsea,  and  shows  us  grimly  the  hideous 
engineering  preparations  for  “  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Chelsea  Embankment.”  As  under  the  first  phase  the  painter  is 
almost  annoyingly  matter-of-fact,  impartial,  and  universal  in  his 
selection  of  subject,  so  in  the  second,  he  carries  partiality  and 
imaginativeness  to  the  other  extreme,  and  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  series  of  pictures,  is  like  turning  from  Southey’s  epic  of 
4‘  Madoc,  Prince  of  Wales,”  to  Tennyson’s  poem  of  “  Break, break, 
break.”  There  would  be  comparatively  little  that  was  strange  about 
this,  were  it  not  that  apparently  many  of  these  dissimilar  works 
were  executed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  which  we  can  suggest,  is,  that  in  the  smaller  works  Mr. 
Lawson  was  taking  his  pleasure,  while  in  the  larger  he  was 
toiling  after  an  ideal  of  grandeur  which  he  was  never  fated  to 
reach.  We  shall  say  a  word  of  this  presently. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  note  the  third  phase,  distinctly  later  than  the 
two  we  have  named,  and  in  some  ways  embracing  them  both.  To 
this  belong  such  pictures  as  the  large  landscape  in  the  vestibule 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  the  picture  of  “The  Pool,”  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  two  or  three  years  since ;  and  all  the  later  dark 
pictures,  some  of  the  Biviera,  some  of  England,  mostly  with 
rather  heavy  blue  skies  and  rolling  white  clouds.  In  this  last 
phase,  we  see  the  painter  trying  to  bring  together  truth  to 
nature,  certain  conceptions  of  composition,  and  some  poetical 
idea,  to  reconcile  the  different  sides  of  his  character,  and  com¬ 
bine  them  into  one  splendid  pictorial  whole.  Let  us  say  frankly 
that  in  this  he  never  succeeded,  and  probably  never  would 
have  succeeded,  had  his  age  rivalled  that  of  Titian.  The  one 
picture  which  came  nearest  to  such  a  reconciliation  was  that  of 
“  The  Pool,”  in  which  heavy,  shapeless  trees  stand  darkly 
over-shadowing  stagnant  water,  while,  under  their  interlacing 
branches,  we  see  a  sunny  landscape.  The  picture  is  powerful 
in  the  extreme,  full  of  silence  and  suggested  evil  of  all  kinds; 
a  pool  for  the  Bed  Fisherman,  if  ever  there  was  one  yet.  But 
it  sacrifices  too  much  to  its  power  ;  there  is  no  form,  hardly  any 
colour,  in  the  whole  work.  The  very  birds  which  flutter  across 
the  surface  of  the  water  are  ragged,  and  almost  indistinguishable 
from  one  auother.  It  is  a  dream  of  a  pool, — a  nightmare,  we 
•should  have  said, — but  not  a  great  painting. 

The  later  pictures  showed  the  failing  of  the  artist’s  colour- 
power  much  more  strongly.  The  foregrounds  began  to  be 
compounds  of  sticky  blacks  and  orange-browns,  which,  with 
a  little  dull  green,  formed  the  main  portion  of  the  scene,  in 
order  to  emphasise  the  effect  of  the  blue  sky  and  cumulus  clouds 
which  overspread  the  whole.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Lawson 
was  only  a  colourist  in  a  very  limited  sense  of  the  word.  When 


he  really  tried  to  imitate  the  glow  and  depth' 
tints,  he  failed  completely.  The  hollyhocks 
Minister’s  Garden  ”  are  by  themselves  shabbily-7 
the  hops  in  the  great  “  Keut  ”  picture  have  no;  V 
real,  delicate  transparency  of  the  real  thing; 
sweet  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  at  a  bl. 
and  his  blades  of  grass  are  as  coarse  in  their  hues  as 
it  they  had  been  plucked  from  the  robe  of  an  Alhambra 
dancer.  In  all  these  things  he  was  t lying  violent,  hurried 
imitation  of  Nature  and  in  all  of  them  he  failed.  But 
in  greater  matters,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  in  less  in¬ 
dividual  details,  he  succeeded  almost  as  invariably.  The  effect 
on  a  given  landscape  of  twilight,  or  mist,  or  rain,  or  warm  sun¬ 
shine,  has  hardly  ever  been  given  more  beautifully  than  in 
many  of  the  pictures  of  which  we  speak.  The  light  of  the 
silvery  sky  and  its  reflection  in  the  river,  in  the  “  Cheyne 
Walk  ”  (1870),  is  a  marvel  of  delicate  beauty,  and  every  little 
fleck  of  colour  on  the  figures  or  in  the  falling  leaves,  is  inserted 
with  exquisite  taste  and  rightness.  And  in  all  the  pictures 
which  record  his  impressions,  his  colouring  is  never  coarse, 
but  gently  suggestive  of  beauty  and  nature.  The  truth 
about  his  colour  faculty  is  that  when  he  was  not  thinking  of 
himself — or  rather,  of  his  big  canvasses— he  was  sufficiently  an 
artist  to  paint  in  harmony  with  the  conceptions  which  he  was 
seeking  to  embody,  but  that  when  he  was  working  on  a  large 
scale,  and  colour  became,  as  it  were,  a  necessary  element  in  the 
work,  it  was  a  stumbling-block  to  him,  and  he  did  one  of 
two  things, — either,  as  in  the  large,  early  works,  he  attempted  to 
give  it  its  due  prominence,  and  failed ;  or,  as  in  “  The  Pool”  and 
later  works,  he  turned  his  back  upon  it  altogether-.  He  was 
not  a  colourist,  though  he  tinted  some  almost  monochrome 
drawings  exquisitely.  He  was  not  a  refined,  though  he  was  a 
roughly  accurate  draughtsman ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  had  in 
him  a  strange  power  of  awakening  the  sympathies  of  those  who 
studied  his  work.  He  was  always  trying  to  do  it  better  and 
bigger  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  such  comparative  failures  as  those  he  made,  which  help  artists 
to  paint  nobler  pictures,  and  the  public  to  appreciate  better  Art. 


BOOKS. 

— — 

SIBEBIA  IN  ASIA* 

Mu.  Seebohm’s  narrative  of  his  visit  to  the  Yalley  of  the 
Yenesay  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel  it  has 
been  our  good-fortune  to  meet  with,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  describe,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  there  being  so  much  in  the  narrative,  and  also  from  its 
variety.  Adventure  enough  to  furnish  forth  a  score  of  boys’ 
books,  a  whole  gallery  of  pictures  for  inspection  by  the  mind’s 
eye  of  those  who  take  delight  in  realising  the  scenes  through 
which  the  traveller  passes,  and  a  lai-ge  amount  of  information 
about  Siberian  birds,  which,  in  addition  to  its  importance  as  a 
contribution  to  ornithology,  is  made  extremely  interesting  to 
the  unscientific  reader  by  the  writer’s  lucid,  pleasant  style, — 
these  are  the  chief  features  of  Mr.  Seebohm’s  book,  which  is  a 
successor  to  his  Siberia  in  Europe,  with,  however,  a  long 
interval  between  the  two  works. 

Since  Captain  Hall’s  graphic  but  ungrammatical  narrative 
of  his  travels  in  the  iron-hearted  laud  of  the  Esquimaux,  we  have 
had  n  >  more  attractive  specimen  of  the  traditional  “  brave  man 
struggling  with  adversity  ”  than  Mr.  Seebohm’s  story  of  how 
in  187(5,  Captain  Wiggins,  a  “character  ”  of  a  remarkable  kind, 
took  his  Arctic  steam  yacht,  ‘  Thames  ’  (120  tons)  from  Sunder¬ 
land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obb,  in  the  Kara  Sea,  hoping  to 
ascend  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  run  for  the  Yenesay, 
said  to  be  the  third  largest  river  in  the  world  ;  and  after  a  tedious 
voyage,  laid  up  the  vessel  ou  the  Arctic  Circle,  half  a  mile  up 
the  tributary  Ivoorayika,  1,200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenesay,  three  months  and  nine  days  after  he  sailed  from 
England.  There  is  a  bright  but  serious  doggedness  in  Captain 
Wiggins’  face  (his  portrait  appropriately  heads  the  narrative), 
which  would  convince  anybody  before  reading  the  book  that  what 
he  meant  to  do  would  get  done,  and  whatever  place  he  intended 
to  go  to  he  would  surely  arrive  at.  This  is  very  nearly  the 
case  ;  he  only  did  not  bring  back  the  ‘  Thames.’  After  a  long 
fight  for  it,  with  ice  and  water,  flood  and  sandbank,  the  despe¬ 
rate  difficulties  of  winter,  the  more  dangerous  difficulties  of 

*  Siberia  in  Asia:  a  Visit  to  the  Valley  of  the  Yenesay,  in  East  Siberia.  Bj 
Henry  Seebolim,  Author  of  “  Siberia  in  Europe.’*  London;  John  Murray. 
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’tic  regions,  the  little  steamer  had  to  be  aban- 
her  “  bones,”  stripped  bare  of  sail  and  spar, 
,vas,  however,  while  the  *  Thames  ’  was  frozen 
arters,  the  crew  living  in  a  room  in  a  peasant’s 
ank  of  the  river  looking  down  on  the  ship,  and 
Wiggins  had  returned  to  England  by  the  overland 
route,  that  Mr.  Seebohm  made  that  sturdy  mariner’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  arranged  to  start  with  him  for  Siberia  in  Asia,  at  five 
days’  notice.  We  know  how  valuable  were  the  results  of  the 
author’s  visit  to  the  Valley  of  the  Petcliora,  in  North-East 
Russia,  and  are  prepared  to  find  that  he  made  an  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  raid  upon  the  birds  of  Siberia  in  Asia,  and  their  eggs ; 
but  the  reader  is  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  at  the  results,  the 
journey  of  6,000  miles  is  so  interesting,  the  narrative  is  so 
bright.  The  author  never  loses  sight  of  his  birds,  even  when 
there  are  none,  for  then  he  tells  us  so ;  but  he  sees  everything 
else  as  well,  from  Mohammedan  morals  to  the  price  of  meat, 
sketching  men,  manners,  villages,  briefly,  but  with  great  vivacity, 
and  recognising  with  delight,  while  crossing  the  Steppes,  small 
flocks  of  the  Snow  Bunting,  remarkable  as  being  the  most 
northerly  of  all  passerine  birds  in  its  breeding  range,  having 
been  found  throughout  the  Arctic  Circle  wherever  land  is  known 
to  exist.  The  hilly  country  beyond  Perm  ascending  towards 
the  Ural  Mountains  reminded  him  of  the  Peak  of  Derby¬ 
shire  ;  the  great  steppes  of  Western  Siberia  of  an  almost 
boundless  Salisbury  Plain.  The  travellers  regretted  that 
they  had  not  time  to  turn  out  of  their  road,  so  as  to  visit 
Irkutsk,  “  the  most  European  town  of  All  the  Russias.”  It  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Siberia ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that  there 
they  should  find  the  freest  thought,  the  highest  education,  the 
most  refined  civilisation,  the  least  barbarous  luxury,  of  any 
town  in  the  vast  empire.  The  account  of  the  sledge  journey 
of  3,000  miles — during  which  they  would  cross  the  meridian  of 
Calcutta,  2,300  miles  north  of  that  city — pursued  day  and 
night,  through  every  kind  of  weather,  especially  snow-storms> 
with  three  horses  abreast,  changed  every  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles,  with  bells  tinkling  to  drive  away  the  wolves,  is  very 
interesting.  After  they  had  done  2,431  miles,  they  rested  at 
Yenesaisk,  where  they  found  pleasant  rooms,  with  light, 
elegant  furniture,  abundance  of  windows  and  mirrors,  and 
roses  and  geraniums  in  pots.  They  also  found  very  good 
company,  and  Mr.  Seebohm  picked  up  a  young  Jew,  with 
shady  antecedents  and  a  “  thick  head,”  to  do  his  bird-skinning 
for  him.  The  Jew  had  “never  tried”  to  skin  birds,  but  he 
learned  so  quickly  that  he  beat  his  master  in  the  art  in  a 
week,  but  he  never  imbibed  any  other  idea.  They  did  not  part 
good  friends,  and  Mr.  Seebohm  says,  with  rather  too  wide 
generalisation,  “  One  must  not  expect  gratitude  from  a  Russian 
Jew.”  A  great  part  of  the  country  through  which  they  travelled 
is  “  so  extravagantly  cheap,  that  the  ordinary  incentives  to 
industry  hardly  exist,”  Unless  times  have  changed  since  1876, 
what  a  fine  place  the  great  Steppes  would  be  for  Lord  Dillon’s 
tenants ! — 

“  We  were  able,”  says  the  author,  “to  buy  beef  at  2d.  per  lb.,  and 
grouse  at  7d.  a  brace.  We  had  a  very  practical  demonstration  that 
we  were  in  a  land  flowing  with  bay  and  corn,  in  the  price  we  paid 
for  our  horses.  Up  to  Tyumain,  the  three  had  cost  us  6d.  a  mile  ; 
on  the  Steppes  the  price  fell  to  lid., — i.e.,  a  Id.  a  horse  a  mile.  At 
one  of  the  villages  where  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  it  was  market 
day,  and  we  found  on  inquiry  that  a  ton  of  wheat  might  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  same  amount  as  a  hundredweight  cost  in  England.” 

The  stations  ever  so  far  north  were  beautifully  clean,  the 
journey,  even  though  it  included  a  race  with  the  south  wind, 
was  eminently  enjoyable.  Here  is  a  little  bit  about  sledge-dogs ; 
we  gather  from  it  that  they  are  not  ill-treated  in  Russia,  for  if 
they  were,  their  sagacity  would  hardly  be  so  trustworthy  : — 

“As  we  got  further  north,  we  found  fine  dogs  at  the  stations,  and 
occasionally  we  met  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs.  These  animals  are 
most  sagacious.  A  Russian  traveller  will  hire  a  sledge  with  a  team 
of  six  dogs,  travel  in  it  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  next  station,  where 
he  gives  the  dogs  a  feed,  and  sends  them  home  again  alone  with  the 
empty  sledge.  On  several  occasions  we  witnessed  this.  The  dogs 
are  fine  fellows,  a  little  like  a  Scotch  shepherd’s  dog,  but  with  very 
bushy  hair.  They  have  sharp  noses,  short,  straight  ears,  and  a  bushy 
tail,  curled  over  the  back.  Some  are  black,  others  white,  but  the 
handsomest  variety  is  a  grey  fawn-colour.” 

The  Yalley  of  the  Yeuesay  is  “  the  paradise  of  House- 
Martins,”  but  also  the  abode  of  official  rascality.  If  Mr.  See- 
bohm’s  experience  be  not  exceptional,  nothing  that  can  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  such  a  system  is  to  be 
wondered  at.  At  Krasnoyarsk,  the  wind  beat  the  travellers,  and 
they  had  to  take  to  wheels  and  organise  a  little  caravan.  The  last 
two  stages  of  the  journey  were  travelled  with  reindeer.  They  drove 


twenty,  and  went  at  a  tremendous  pace ;  “  the  animals  seemed' 
to  fly  over  the  snow.”  When  they  reached  the  winter  quarters? 
of  the  ‘  Thames,’  they  had  done  3,240  English  miles,  counting 
from  Nishni  Novgorod — everything  the  other  side  of  that  place? 
did  not  count,  and  yet  to  the  untravelled  reader  it  seems  like 
*  the  back  of  God  speed  !’ — and  they  were  once  more  within- 
reach  of  English  voices  and  English  cooking.  Then  began 
“  strolling  ”  in  the  forest  (on  snow-shoes),  and  a  moderate,  after¬ 
wards  increasing  to  a  glorious,  find  of  birds.  The  author  makes 
his  favourite  topic  very  interesting,  for  he  did  not  merely  shoot 
and  skin  birds  and  classify  eggs, — he  also  studied  their  lives 
and  ways,  and  there  is  little  of  technical  dryness  of  detail  in 
his  record  of  investigation.  He  has  much  to  say  about  the 
glacial  period,  and  the  distribution  of  the  various  species  of' 
birds  ;  he  studied  the  human  inhabitants  of  that  distant  region- 
as  well,  and  though  some  of  the  tribes  are  almost  as  poor  and’ 
wretched  as  the  people  with  whom  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Daily  News  in  the  West  of  Ireland  has  recently  made  us 
acquainted,  there  is  some  pleasant  reading  about  the  cheery  and 
kindly  Ostyaks.  Here  is  a  passage  which  at  once  puts  the- 
climate  before  us  : — 

“In  the  winter,  double  windows  are  absolutely  necessary,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inmates  of  the  houses  from  being  frozen  to  death.  The 
outside  windows  project  about  six  inches  in  front  of  the  inside  ones. 
If  the  inside  window  reveals  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitant,  the  out¬ 
side  window  seemingly  displays  his  extravagance.  [Glass  is  very 
dear  in  the  Arctic  Circle.]  To  all  appearance,  it  is  composed  of  one 
solid  pane  of  plate-glass,  nearly  three  inches  thick.  On  closer  ex¬ 
amination,  this  turns  out  to  be  a  slab  of  ice,  carefully  frozen  into  the 
framework,  with  a  mixture  of  snow  and  water,  in  place  of  putty.” 

The  promise  of  May  was  a  weary  while  about  fulfilliug  itself, 
but  so  much  the  better  for  the  reader,  for  he  owes  to  that 
circumstance  chapter  ix.,  and  it  is  almost  as  delightful  as 
Robinson  Crusoe,  with  a  multitude  of  birds  in  place  of  that 
rather  monotonous  parrot,  whose  education,  we  have  always 
thought,  the  shipwrecked  mariner  might  have  improved.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice,  the  danger  of  the 
‘Thames,’  and  her  “driving”  with  a  broken  rudder  among  the 
pack  ice,  and  the  floes  that  “  began  to  climb  xrp  the  ship’s  side 
like  a  snake.”  Concerning  this  mishap  Mr.  Seebohm  says  : — 
“  No  one  but  an  Englishman  would  have  committed  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  blunder  of  fitting  out  an  Arctic  yacht  with  every 
precaution  against  ice,  and  leaving  it  with  a  complicated  rudder, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  replace,  and  without  provision  for  its 
being  unshipped.”  But  we  must  quote  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  excitement  was  at  its  height : — 

“  The  revolution  in  the  ice  took  place  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
perfect  Babel  of  birds.  Above  our  heads  we  continually  heard  the 
‘gag-gag’  of  geese,  and  the  harsh  bark  of  swanB,  as  flock  after  flock 
hurried  past  us  to  the  Tundra.  Wherever  there  was  a  little  open- 
water  between  the  ice-floes  and  pack-ice,  crowds  of  gulls  were  fishing 
as  if  they  had  not  had  a  meal  for  a  week,  and  their  derisive  laugh,  as 
they  quarrelled  over  their  prey,  seemed  to  mock  our  misfortunes, 
while  the  weird  cries  of  the  black-throated  and  red-throated  divers- 
came  from  the  creek  opposite.  A  flock  of  wild  ducks  also  passed  ns,, 
and  along  the  shore  small  birds  flitted  from  bush  to  bush  in  hitherto 
unknown  profusion.  Bramblings  and  white  wagtails  passed  in  pairs, 
shore  larks  in  small  flocks,  and  redpoles  in  large  flocks,  and  I  shot  a 
solitary  wheatear.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  on  board  his  half- 
wrecked  steamer,  Captain  Wiggins  seized  his  gun  and  shot  a  goose,, 
which  was  flying  over  the  ship,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  Little 
White-fronted  Goose,  the  species  which  I  had  missed  shooting  the  day 
before.” 

Chapter  ix.  is  the  gem  of  the  book.  It  concludes  with  a 
beautiful  description  of  the  great  event  of  the  year  in  these 
regions,  like  the  rising  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  the  annual  battle 
between  summer  and  winter.  It  raged  for  a  fortnight  on  the- 
Yenesay,  and  the  narrative  of  the  special  correspondent  on- 
the  field  is  wonderfully  graphic  and  exciting,  from  the  march 
up-stream  of  thousands  of  acres  of  ice,  to  the  final  conquest  of 
winter,  and  “  the  retreat  of  the  fragments  of  his  beaten  army 
to  the  triumphant  music  of  thousands  of  song-birds,  and  amidst 
the  waving  of  green  leaves,  and  the  illumination  of  gay  flowers' 
of  every  hue.”  No  less  interesting  is  the  author’s  story  of  his 
summer  sojourn  on  the  Koorayika,  during  which  he  seems  to 
have  studied  man,  and  bird,  and  beast,  sky,  land,  and  water, 
races,  politics,  and  customs,  with  impartial  closeness  and  atten¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  the  ‘  Thames  ’  never  got  out  of  the  Yene¬ 
say,  but  we  read  the  story  of  Captain  Wiggins’  efforts  to  get 
her  out,  and  the  transfer  to  the  *  Ibis  ’  (a  lucky  purchase  of  Mr. 
Seebohm’s)  with  no  less  interest.  At  this  point  arose  difficulties,, 
for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  ;  he  will  learn, 
their  nature  with  some  sympathy  and  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Seebohm  returned  alone  to  Yenesiesk, 
and  travelled  to  Ekaterinburg,  enriching  his  collections  and 
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storing  up  observation?  by  which  we  profit  largely  on  the  wav. 
A  delightful  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Tundra,  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one  to  the  state  of  society  in  Russia  generally,  and  to  official 
corruption  in  particular.  Of  Alexander  III.,  the  author  writes 
with  curt  contempt: — “The  present  Emperor  has  not  the 
courage  to  attempt  to  govern  his  country  justly.”  With  a  word 
of  praise  for  the  illustrations,  we  must  now  leave  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  book,  from  which  we  have  learnt  that  Siberia  is  “  a 
magnificent  country  of  superb  forests  and  cornfields  capable  of 
rivalling  those  of  Minnesota,  with  iron  equal  to  that  of  Sweden 
in  quality,  and  gold  almost  as  abundant  as  that  of  California,  to 
say  nothing  of  copper,  salt,  and  coal.”  That  the  land,  whose 
name  was  once  a  synonym  for  dreary  barrenness,  has  a  great 
future  before  it,  Mr.  Seebohm  is  convinced.  He  sums  up  his 
impressions  in  these  words 

“  Siberia  is,  in  fact,  a  second  Canada  in  reserve,  and  the  political 
geographer,  looking  into  the  far  future,  and  wondering  what  is  to 
become  of  the  surplus  population  and  capital  of  the  English  and 
Teutonic  races  when  North  America  shall  be  as  thickly  populated  as 
Europe,  may  postpone  his  anxieties  for  many  centuries,  to  allow  time 
for  the  civilisation  of  Siberia  to  reopen  the  problem.” 


GIDEON  FLEYCE.* 

Mr.  Lucy  is  a  clever  man,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  clever 
in  this  novel,  but  we  should  not  call  the  novel  a  good  one  as  a 
whole.  It  has  the  greatest  fault  which  the  novel  of  a  clever 
man  can  have,  that,  in  spite  of  a  very  ingenious  and  sensational 
plot,  the  permanent  effect  produced  on  the  reader’s  mind 
is  of  something  hanging  fire.  A  great  deal  of  the  social  life  is 
extremely  laboured,  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  author 
paused  between  each  paragraph  to  think  what  he  should  write 
next.  For  instance,  the  sketch  of  the  leading  tradesmen,  and 
also  of  the  ’Long-shore  men,  at  Saxton-on-the-Sea,  is  very 
laboured,  and  suggests  an  unsuccessful  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  George  Eliot’s  studies  of  this  kind  of  life.  Studies  of 
this  kind  should  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  stoi'y,  unless 
they  add  very  much  to  your  appreciation  of  the  story  when 
resumed.  Mr.  Lucy’s  do  not.  We  are  always  wanting  to  get 
to  the  end  of  them.  Though  no  one  can  say  that  they  are  not 
the  result  of  observation,  and  sometimes  of  close  observation, 
yet  they  are  not  easy  ;  they  give  no  impression  of  entering 
naturally  into  the  author’s  mode  of  telling  his  story  ;  they 
appear  to  be  pieced  into  it,  to  eke  it  out.  Take  the  following, 
for  example,  which  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of  study 
as  we  can  find;  indeed,  the  best,  but  which  none  the  less 
conveys  the  impression  of  effort : — 

“The’Longskorementooktoliim  [Gideon  Fleyce]  from  the  very  first. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  vocation  of  this  class  of  citizens  that  they  should 
have  a  good  deal  of  leisure.  To  the  casual  observer  it  might  appear 
that  they  earned  an  honest  living  simply  by  lounging  about  the  beach 
with  their  hands  deeply  set  in  their  trousers  pockets,  and  their  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  the  distant  horizon.  Here  Gideon  found  them  at 
whatever  time  chance  made  most  convenient  to  himself.  Early 
morning  or  late  afternoon  they  were  sure  to  be  there,  always  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  their  gaze  far,  far  at  sea.  Many  of 
them  wore  top-boots  coming  high  over  their  knees.  The  son’-wester 
appeared  indispensable  to  their  calling,  and  all  affected  a  blue  woolleu 
jersey  convenient  for  rolling  up  at  the  hips,  so  that  they  could,  with¬ 
out  exhausting  their  store  of  energy,  get  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
What  at  first  struck  the  unaccustomed  eye  of  Gideon  was  their  appa¬ 
rent  state  of  deadly  preparation.  They  seemed  ready  to  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  On  the  second  morning  of  his  visit  to  the  beach 
he  hastened  his  steps,  lest  peradventure  he  should  find  them  gone, 
and  his  opportunity  of  improving  the  acquaintance  lost.  But  there 
they  were  just  the  same,  as  ready  as  ever  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  standing  still  and  doing  nothing. 
Gideon  chatted  with  them  in  his  cheery  manner,  talking  on  all  topics 
but  that  of  the  parliamentary  representation  of  Saxtou.  They  also 
avoided  that  subject,  but  they  knew  very  well  what  was  in  the  wind, 
and  fully  appreciated  the  compliment  paid  to  them  by  the  new  candi¬ 
date  in  seeking  them  out  thus  early.  Gideon  did  violence  to  his 
feelings  by  possessing  himself  of  a  tobacco  pouch,  which  he  filled  at 
the  tobacconist’s  in  High  Street  with  the  strongest  1  shag.”  Also, 
more  offensive  still  to  his  sensitive  nature,  he  had  a  roll  of  pigtail 
which  he  was  wont  to  produce  during  pauses  in  the  conversation. 
These  were  so  frequent  that  the  pigtail  was  speedily  absorbed  by  the 
’Longshore  men.  The  engrossing  nature  of  their  occupation  left 
them  little  time  for  idle  conversation,  and  induced  sententious  habits 
of  speech.  But  when  Long  Bill,  in  the  middle  of  one  afternoon, 
broke  a  silence  that  had  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the 
remark,  ‘  A  right  haffable  gent,  that’s  what  I  say,’  there  was  a  grunt 
of  approval  all  round.  Gideon’s  name  had  not  been  mentioned,  but 
every  one  knew  who  was  meant.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  Mr. 
Montgomery  [the  sitting  Member],  who  never  came  down  to  the  beach, 
and  had  never  so  much  as  offered  a  man  of  them  a  pipe  of  tobacco.” 

The  sketch  of  the  Saxtou  tradesmen  is  even  more  laborious, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  study  of  the  Evangelical  chapel  in  Camden 
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Town,— Rehoboth,  as  it  is  called,— and  of  the  ' 
women  who  attend  it.  Here  is  a  sketch  of 
of  the  regular  attendants  at  Rehoboth,  and  he*' 
furniture  of  her  lodger’s  parlour.  There  is 
close  observation,  in  it,  but  something  wanting 
make  the  observation  amuse  us,  instead  of  wearjn.0 
it  certainly  does  : — 

“  When  Mrs.  Dumfy  opened  the  door  to  the  caller,  she  was  a  trifle 
more  than  usually  unprepossessing  in  appearance.  It  was  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  Jack  had  disturbed  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  consecrated  task  of  polishing  the  stumpy  legs  of  the  sofa  in  the 
best  and  only  parlour.  When  Mrs.  Dumfy  polished  the  legs  of  a. 
sofa,  or  of  any  other  article  of  furniture,  she  put  her  whole  soul  into- 
the  furniture  paste.  She  had  a  notion  that  continued  friction,  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  greatest  velocity  possible,  and  persevered  in  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  minutes — a  space  of  time  defined  by  the  formula  ‘  as 
long  as  her  back  would  hold  ’ — was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain 
the  desired  result.  She  polished  the  legs  of  a  sofa  as  an  Indian  rubs 
sticks  to  get  a  fire,  or  did  rub  them  when  Fenimore  Cooper  was  alive. 
Stopping  short  of  a  certain  measure  of  friction  the  fire  might  not  be 
kindled,  and  the  labour  had  all  to  be  gone  through  again.  On  this 
principle  Mrs.  Dumfy  polished  her  furniture,  and  it  was  Jack’s  mis¬ 
fortune  that  he  happened  to  knock  at  the  door  when  she  was  some¬ 
thing  like  midway  through  the  process.  She  might  have  stopped  to 
finish  it,  and  let  the  caller  wait ;  but  she  knew  that,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  men  had  a  habit  of  rubbing  their  feet  on  the  steps,  or  perhaps 
leaning  against  the  railings  or  the  door.  Callers  were  to  be  got  rid  of 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  So  with  a  petulant  groan  Mrs.  Dumfy 
left  the  half-polished  limb,  and  with  a  duster  thrown  over  her  shoulder, 
and  a  rag  smelling  vilely  of  furniture  paste  in  her  right  hand,  she- 
confronted  the  cavalier  who  had  a  moment  earlier  walked  down  the 
street  glowing  with  anticipation.” 

It  is  just  the  same,  to  our  minds,  with  the  political  sketches. 
We  take  no  interest  in  O’Brien  (and  wonder,  by  the  way,  what 
in  the  world  the  heroine  finds  in  him  to  love).  The  account  of 
him  and  of  his  political  friends  is  acute  but  heavy  writing, 
Wratten  and  Gosley  bore  us.  Boscobel  and  Petit  Philpott 
give  us  no  pleasure,  indeed  Mr.  Lucy  suppresses  the  brilliant 
parts  of  Boscobel’s  conversation,  though  assuring  us  that  he 
became  brilliant ;  and,  on  the  whole,  leaves  us  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Petit  Philpott  was  at  least  Boscobel’s  equal. 

The  only  part  of  the  book  that  seems  to  us  to  have  real 
power  is  the  description  of  the  relation  between  the  usurer  and 
his  son,  and  the  scene  in  which  Mr.  Israel  Gideon  deceives  his 
son  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  lend  him  the  £3,000' 
he  wauts,  and  instead  of  drawing  a  cheque,  writes  a  male¬ 
diction  on  him,  for  the  signature  of  which  he  maliciously 
borrows  a  stamp  from  his  victim.  That  is  a  powerful 
scene,  and  the  whole  of  the  sensational  plot  of  which  this  scene 
is  the  central  point,  is  managed  with  an  ingenuity  worthy 
almost  of  Wilkie  Collins.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  sensational  part  of  this  story  is  really  the  best.  In 
all  that  is  not  sensational,  there  is  an  effort  and  languor 
which  disappoint  us  in  so  clever  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lucy.  But 
the  old  miser  is  powerfully  sketched,  and  the  vulgar  but 
far  from  evil-minded  son,  eager  for  wealth,  like  his  father,  but 
not  for  its  own  sake,  rather  for  the  advantages  which  it  can  pur¬ 
chase, — is  drawn  with  a  certain  moderation  and  an  amount  of 
careful  shading  which  seem  to  us  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Lucy 
might  write  a  much  better  novel  of  plot  than  he  has  written 
in  the  present  instance,  where  plot  is  much  more  than  eked 
out, — positively  swelled  out, — by  society  sketches  of  a 
cumbrous  kind.  For  once,  we  prefer  the  sensational  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  novel,  to  the  studies  of  character  and  life.  Indeed, 
there  is  more  of  character  itself  in  the  old  Jew  and  his  son, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  tale  put  together.  After  the  murder, 
there  is  a  scene  which  suggests  much  too  strongly  the  passage 
in  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  where  Hawthorne  muses  over 
his  dead  judge,  and  taunts  him  with  not  bestirring  himself, 
though  the  time  for  his  pressing  engagements  is  flying  by.  Still, 
we  prefer  even  that  scene,  and  the  comparison  with  a  story  of 
vastly  greater  power  which  it  forces  upon  us,  to  the  club 
dinner,  the  political  manipulations  of  the  Saxton  tradesmen, 
and  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  Saxton  corruption.  Mr.  Lucy 
is  a  very  lively  writer,  but  his  usual  liveliness  is  replaced  by 
forced  vivacity  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  novel ;  and 
only  in  the  portions  of  it  where  we  expected  nothing,  did  we- 
find  more  than  we  had  hoped. 


FANNY  KEMBLE  ON  SHAKESPEARE* 

These  Notes  are  prefaced  by  a  chapter  on  the  Stage  which 
ought  not  to  be  skipped,  as  it  contains  some  thoughts  which  are 
happily  expressed.  But  even  before  the  introduction,  we  must 
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aise  for  the  outside  of  tlie  book,  and  for  tbe 
in  which  it  is  printed.  A  tenpenny  Shake- 
-are  still,  but  there  is  a  consciousness  of  greater 
thoughts  are  bedded  on  hand-made  paper  and 
.  suit  of  Russia  leather.  A  gentleman  ought  to 
be  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  and  we  would  say  of  this  book  that 
it  issues  from  the  press  dressed  like  a  quiet  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  Kemble  is  fond  of  distinctions,  which  she  knows  how  to 
draw,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  chapters  on  the  Stage,  between  what  is 
■dramatic  and  what  is  theatrical.  The  dramatic  is  the  real  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  emotions  of  human  nature.  The  theatrical  is 
the  imitation  of  this  expression,  and  is  always  more  or  less 
tinged  with  unreality  : — 

“  Children  are  always  dramatic,  but  only  theatrical  when  they 

become  aware  that  they  are  objects  of  admiring  attention . 

The  Italians,  nationally  and  individually,  are  dramatic ;  the  French 
are,  on  the  contrary,  theatrical ;  we  English  of  the  present  day  aro 

neither  one  nor  the  other.”  (p.  4.) . “  The  combination  of  the 

power  of  representing  passion  and  emotion  with  that  of  imagining  or 
conceiving  it” . “is  essential  to  make  a  good  actor.”  (p.  5.) 

Can  a  good  actor  be  also  a  good  dramatic  critic  ?  Mrs- 
Kemble  thinks  not,  and  adduces  the  examples  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Mdlle.  Rachel  and  Pasta,  as  artists  unable  to 
■criticise;  and  of  herself,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  this 
book  shows,  is  no  mean  critic,  “  as  one  who  was  unable 
to  accomplish  on  the  stage  any  result  worthy  of  her 
great  advantages.”  The  notes  are  confined  to  the  plays  of 
Macbeth,  Henry  VIII.,  The  Tempest,  and  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and 
evince  on  every  page  a  deep  discrimination  of  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  careful  study  of  the  text.  We  doubt  whether 
any  of  our  readers  who  are  asked  to  inscribe  in  a  book  their 
favourite  play,  together  with  their  favourite  poet,  sport, 
historian,  &c.,  would  select  the  Tempest;  but  our  likes  and 
dislikes  dep  end  much  upon  our  feelings,  and  our  feelings  upon 
the  law  of  association  ;  and  Mrs.  Kemble  explains  to  us  (pp.  123 
and  124)  how  she  came  to  love  The  Tempest. 

Mrs.  Kemble’s  most  exhaustive  criticism  is  that  on  Macbeth, 
which  is  happily  termed  “  the  drama  of  conscience.”  We  cannot 
quite  agree  with  wrhat  is  said  of  Lady  Macbeth.  That  she  had  a 
harder  conscience,  a  clearer  purpose,  a  stronger  will  than  her 
husband,  we  admit ;  but  Mrs.  Kemble  goes  farther  than  this,  and 
avers  (pp.  71  and  72)  that  never  does  Lady  Macbeth  feel  remorse 
or  repentance  for  what  shehas  done.  We  do  not  think  that  a  heart 
unvisited  by  remorse  could  utter  the  words,  (Act  V.,  scene  i.), 
“  What !  will  these  hands  ne’er  be  clean  ?”  And  again,  “  All  the 
perfumes  of  Araby  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !” 
If,  as  Mrs.  Kemble  says,  Lady  Macbeth  died  of  wickedness, 
she  is  the  only  human  being  who  ever  did  so.  Wickedness,  no 
■doubt,  kills  a  great  many  people  indirectly,  for  there  is  hardly 
a  vice  or  a  crime  that  has  not  some  disease  which  is  its 
correlative.  Nevertheless,  a  merely  wicked  man  who  manages 
to  flourish  like  a  green  bay-tree  often  lives  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  dies  of  a  disease  which  has  no  relation  to  his  wickedness. 
The  contrasts  drawn  by  Mrs.  Kemble  between  Lady  Macbeth 
and  her  husband,  between  Eanquo  and  Macbeth,  and  between 
other  characters  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  further  on,  are 
very  forcible.  Here  is  a  masterly  example  : — 

“  The  woman’s  wide-eyed,  bold,  collected  leap  into  the  abyss  makes 
us  gulp  with  terror  ;  while  we  watch  the  man’s  blinking,  shrinking, 
gradual  slide  into  it  with  a  protracted  agony  akin  to  bis  own. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wonderfully  perfect  than  Shakespeare’s  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  nature  of  these  two  human  souls, — the  evil  strength  of 
the  one,  and  the  evil  weakness  of  the  other.” 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  great  actor  undertaking  the  part  of 
Banquo,  but  we  see  in  the  light  of  Mrs.  Kemble’s  analysis  that 
it  is  as  finely  conceived  as  any  part  in  the  play.  She  shows  well 
how  the  evil  suggestions  which  rankle  in  the  bosom  of  Macbeth 
glance  harmlessly  off  the  Nathaniel-like  soul  of  his  companion. 
We  conceive  that  an  interesting  book  might  be  written  on  the 
minor  characters  in  Shakespeare.  Even  the  study  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  a  first,  second,  and  third  gentleman,  or  between 
two  murderers,  reveals  to  us  a  picture,  not  of  puppets,  but  of 
men. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  Banquo’s  Ghost  was  seen  or  not 
by  Lady  Macbeth  is  ingenious,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  a  true  one.  Mrs.  Kemble  conceives 
that,  granting  a  ghost,  no  one,  however  strong  in  mind,  could 
behold  it  unmoved.  She  observes  (p.  66)  that  Shakespeare  has 
many  ghost-seers, — Horatio,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Macbeth. 
In-  each  case,  the  feeling  of  awe  and  horror  manifests  itself  in 
the  staring  eyes,  the  trembling  lips,  the  pale  face  of  the  beholder. 
But  Lady  Macbeth  looks  at  the  empty  chair  in  which  the 


ghost  of  the  murdered  man  is  sitting,  and  calmly  says  to  her 
husband,  “  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo  is  buried ;  he  cannot  come 
out  of  his  grave.”  And  this  thought  she  repeats  in  the  last  terrible 
scene,  when  trying  to  wash  her  hands  clean  from  the  blood  of  King 
Duncan.  We  do  not  know  what  may  be  our  readers’  conception 
of  Lady  Macbeth’s  person.  We  confess  to  have  formed  our  own 
from  the  print  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  would  a  tall,  towering 
woman,  with  black  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  be  termed  “  dearest 
chuck?”  One  of  the  best  dramatic  readers  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  made  Shakespeare  his  daily  study,  told  the 
writer  that  he  w-as  convinced  that  Macbeth’s  wife  was  a 
slight,  fair  woman,  with  blue  eyes,  after  the  pattern  of  Lady 
Audley,  in  Miss  Braddon’s  famous  novel.  Her  will,  being  too 
strong  for  the  frail  body  which  contained  it,  caused  the  break¬ 
ing-up  of  her  vital  powers  so  soon  after  she  had  secured  the 
object  of  her  ambition. 

As  Macbeth  is  the  play  of  conscience,  so  Ilenry  VIII.  may  be 
called  “the  play  of  pride,”  as  personified  in  the  Queen  and  Wolsey. 
Rightly  does  Milton  call  pride  the  “last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,”  for  nowhere  is  the  sin  so  shrouded  in  nobility  as  in  the 
character  of  Katharine.  But,  according  to  Mrs.  Kemble,  pride 
of  power  is  more  easily  cured  than  pride  of  birth.  As  she 
remarks  (p.  72), — “  So  with  disgrace  grew  her  [Katharine’s] 
pride.  But  Wolsey  honoured  himself  in  his  station  ;  it  was  to 
him  the  palpable  proof  of  his  great  powers  of  achievement; 
and  when  he  lost  it,  his  confidence  in  himself  must  have 
been  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  he  may  almost  have 
fallen  to  the  hopelessness  of  self-contempt.”  The  re¬ 
maining  plays  which  are  commented  on,  are  those  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet  and  The  Tempest.  The  notes  on  the  former 
are  suggestions  to  a  young  actor  who  was  about  to  play  the 
part  of  Romeo.  Here,  again,  we  have  one  of  Mrs.  Kemble’s 
contrasts.  Romeo’s  is  said  to  be  the  love  of  sentiment,  and 
Juliet’s  that  of  passion.  To  us  this  seems  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  That  love  is  often  deepest  and  strongest  which 
makes  no  outward  sign,  which  is  content  to  suffer,  to  work,  nay, 
to  be  forgotten  by  its  object.  But  the  love  of  sentiment  or 
passion  betrays  itself  in  such  words  and  acts  as  are  recorded 
both  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  if  Romeo 
were  to  marry  Juliet,  and  live,  say,  in  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair, 
he  would  not  be  found  three  months  after  marriage  playing 
billiards  at  his  club,  instead  of  sharing  his  wife’s  company. 

We  cannot,  again,  agree  with  all  Mrs.  Kemble’s  conclusions 
on  the  emendations  of  Collier’s  annotated  folio  of  1632. 
The  interest  as  to  the  value  of  these  notes  has  almost 
faded  away,  since  it  was  discovered  that  more  than  half 
the  emendations  are  identical  with  those  of  Hanmer’s  edition, 
Mr.  Collier  and  Mrs.  Kemble  both  appeal  to  common-sense  as 
the  ultimate  arbiter,  inasmuch  as  Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of 
common-sense;  and  it  is  on  common-sense,  noton  the  authority 
of  competing  folios,  that  we  base  our  conclusions.  Why,  fox- 
instance,  should  not  Miranda,  in  Act  I.,  sc.  ii.,  have  had  her 
sympathies  confined  to  some  noble  creature  in  the  boat,  and 
then  widened,  as  she  saw  the  vessel  breaking  up,  to  all  the  poor 
souls  in  her?  Again,  in  Prospero’s  twelfth  speech  to  Miranda 
the  passage  occurs  : — “Who  having  unto  truth  by  telling  of  it 
[i.e.,  that  he  was  Duke  of  Milan]  made  such  a  sinner  of 
his  memory  to  credit  his  own  lie.”  There  is  no  reason 
that  wo  can  see  for  altering  “  unto  truth  ”  into  “  to 
untruth.”  The  meaning  is  obvious  that  Antonio,  by  con¬ 
tinually  lying,  had  become  a  “sinner  unto  truth”  in  such 
wise  as  to  believe  his  own  lie.  It  is  possible,  we  think,  thus  to 
personify  truth,  but  not  ixntruth,  which  is  a  mere  negation.  In 
the  fifteenth  speech  of  Pi-ospero,  we  object  to  the  substitution 
of  “  practice  ”  for  “  purpose.”  Prospero  evidently  was  meant 
to  l-epeat  the  word  “  purpose,”  just  as  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  the 
word  “  prepare  ”  is  four  times  repeated.  The  Lord  is  said  to 
prepare  the  great  fish,  the  gourd,  the  worm,  and  the  vehement 
east  wind.  We  confess  that  the  question  whether  Pi-ospex-o’s 
coat  or  his  story  put  Miranda  to  sleep  does  not  interest  us.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  stoi-y,  firstly  because  it  is  a  little 
tedious ;  and  secondly,  because  almost  at  every  sentence  Prospero 
asks  Miranda  if  she  is  listening. 

We  close  the  book,  thankful  to  Mrs.  Kemble  even  for  her 
verbal  criticisms  (which  are  the  least  attractive  part  of  her 
work),  inasmuch  as  they  have  helped  us  to  realise  more  fully 
the  marvellous  imaginative  power  of  Shakespeare.  Further 
notes  from  her  pen  would,  we  ai-e  sure,  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  reading  public. 
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GEIKIE’S  TEXT-BOOK  OP  GEOLOGY  * 

Tiie  favourite  scientific  text-books  of  one  generation,  before 
they  can  answer  the  requirements  of  another,  need  to  be 
“greatly  enlarged,”  to  be  “recast,”  or  to  be  “  almost  entirely 
rewritten.”  But  a  time  must  come  when  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  author  and  editor  fail  to  bring  back  the  waning  popu¬ 
larity  of  a  once-valued  manual.  Henceforth  it  may  take  an 
assured  place  among  books  of  reference,  but  it  remains  no  longer 
a  constant  guide  and  companion  in  field  and  laboratory  and 
study.  Fortunate  it  is  for  students  and  teachers  alike  when  a 
worthy  successor  can  be  found, — a  successor  as  wide  as  its 
predecessor  in  range,  as  full  in  research,  as  happy  in  suggestion, 
as  cogent  in  argument,  and  as  attractive  in  method  and  in  form. 

It  would  not  be  an  adequate  expression  of  the  high  opinion 
we  have  formed  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Geikie’s  Text-hook  of 
Geology,  were  we  to  say  that  it  will  take  its  place  as  the  new 
class-book  of  this  science;  a  work  of  much  lower  quality  might 
have  done  this.  But  the  author  possesses  something  more  than 
the  learning  and  sound  judgment  necessary  for  the  task  which 
he  undertook.  To  discover,  to  select,  and  to  arrange  materials 
constitute  but  the  necessary  foundation  for  his  work  ;  firmness 
of  outline  and  due  proportion  in  the  different  parts  are  as  much 
needed,  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result.  But  the  author  of  the 
text-book  before  us  may  claim  in  an  unusual  degree  other  merits 
besides  these,  namely,  the  merits  of  originality  of  view  and 
picturesqueness  of  expression.  In  a  book  for  students’  use,  the 
latter  quality,  though  of  obvious  importance,  will  not  appeal 
only  to  beginners. 

Perhaps  the  illustrations,  in  a  volume  having  the  scope  of  a 
natural-science  text-book,  demand  a  few  special  words  of  reference, 
before  the  scheme  of  the  whole  work  is  discussed.  We  may 
at  once  say  that  the  illustrations — 437  in  number — are  not 
merely  well  chosen,  but  in  very  many  cases  something 
more  than  adequate.  Naturally,  the  frontispiece  takes 
our  attention  at  once.  It  represents  the  grand  plateau  and 
canons  of  the  Colorado,  and  a  very  fine  drawing  it  is,  full, 
indeed,  of  laborious  detail,  but  every  touch  telling,  and  the 
complex  perspective  being  managed  with  consummate  skill. 
Dr.  Geikie  informs  us  that  it  is  a  reduction  of  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  and  was  furnished  by  Captain  Dutton,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  When  we  study  this 
drawing,  and  then  turn  to  the  two  diagrams  by  the  same 
draughtsman  on  p.  923,  we  are  able  to  convince  ourselves  that 
Dr.  Geikie  has  not  said  a  word  too  much  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Holmes’s  powers  as  a  delineator  of  the  geological  structure  and 
scenery  of  Western  America.  His  pictures  are  certainly  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  union  of  “artistic effectiveness  with 
almost  diagrammatic  geological  distinctness  and  accuracy.” 
But  the  author’s  own  drawings,  particularly  those  of  “  scenic 
geology,”  present  the  same  elements  of  picturesqueness  and 
accuracy,  for  we  presume  we  are  right  in  attributing  to  Dr. 
Geikie’s  own  pencil  such  drawings  as  those  reproduced  on  pages 
433,  555,  642,  &c.  Many  original  sketches  of  another  class,  but 
from  the  same  source,  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
volume,  although  they  are  chiefly  gathered  iuto  the  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  rocks  ;  we  refer  to 
the  magnified  drawings  from  thin  rock-sections. 

It  is  now  time  to  tell  our  readers  something  of  the  contents 
of  this  text-book,  and  something  of  the  order  which  has  been 
followed  in  its  construction.  The  contents  are  divided  into 
seven  sections,  or  “books,”  of  unequal  length,  varying,  indeed, 
from  twenty  pages  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  seven  books 
are  further  divided,  more  or  less  elaborately,  into  parts,  sections, 
subsections,  paragraphs,  &c,  according  to  the  range  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  subjects  under  treatment.  Book  i.  is  headed,  “  The 
Cosmical  Aspects  of  Geology,”  a  title  which  sufficiently  explains 
itself.  In  Book  ii.  are  discussed  the  materials  of  the 
earth’s  substance,  including,  firstly,  the  atmosphere  and  the 
ocean  as  its  envelopes,  and  the  solid  globe,  its  temperature  and 
age ;  then,  secondly,  an  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  or  “  minerals  and  rocks.”  “  Geognosy  ”  is  the 
alternative  title  of  this  second  book.  So  considerable  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  manner  in  which  rocks  and  minerals  are  first 
studied,  that  we  may  pause  to  note  the  order  which  Dr.  Geikie 
here  follows.  Beginning  with  the  general  chemical  constitution 
of  the  crust,  and  with  rock-forming  minerals,  he  passes  on  to 
the  study  of  the  general  or  macroscopic  characters  of  rocks,  and 
then  to  their  minute  or  microscopic  characters ;  afterwards 
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comes  classification.  Here  Dr.  Geikie  abandoi 
drawn  even  in  part  from  processes  of  format’ 
posed,  and  relies  on  the  broad  distinction  sub;V 
crystalline  and  fragmental  rocks.  Still,  liowevev 
violence  is  thus  done  to  the  term  “  crystalline,”  smc. 
to  embrace  materials  which  are  vitreous,  and  therefore  certainty 
non-crystalline.  Of  the  further  divisions,  three  are  included 
under  crystalline  rocks,  and  four  under  the  fragmental,  the 
former  being  “  stratified,”  “  foliated,”  or  “  massive  the  latter 
being  “  psammites,”  “  pelites,”  “  tuffs  ”  or  “  fragmental  rocks 
of  organic  origin.”  The  stratified  rocks  include  chemical  de¬ 
posits,  such  as  limestones,  dolomites,  and  sinters ;  the  foliated 
or  schistose  rocks  correspond  mainly  to  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
while  the  massive  rocks  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  the  old 
division  of  igneous  rocks.  It  is  in  his  treatment  of  these  massive 
rocks,  the  granites,  felsites,  syenites,  trachytes,  phonolites,  Ac., 
that  we  find  a  good  example  of  Dr.  Geikie’s  accurate  and  recent 
knowledge,  as  well  as  of  bis  grasp  of  view.  Modern  petrology 
has  of  late  made  such  a  large  use  of  new  methods  for  the 
microscopical  and  chemical  study  of  rock-constituents,  that 
the  danger  of  looking  at  rocks  from  an  exclusively  chemical 
and  mineralogical  point  of  view  has  been  much  increased.  Dr. 
Geikie  avoids  such  an  error,  while  according  a  due  amount  of 
value  to  characters  derived  from  exact  chemical  and  mineralo¬ 
gical  determinations.  Here  we  may  venture  to  point  out  that 
our  author  has  adopted  (page  193),  from  MM.  Fouque  and 
Michel  Levy,  the  common  Continental  mistake  of  attributing  to 
M.  Thoulet  the  ingenious  process  of  separating  mixed  minerals 
from  one  another  by  means  of  a  dense  liquid,  in  which  some 
species  float,  while  others  sink  ;  the  process  had  been  in  use  in 
England  by  means  of  Sonstadt’s  liquid,  some  time  before  M, 
Thoulet  published  his  experiments,  in  which  he  recommended 
the  ordinary  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide. 

We  cannot  afford  to  linger  long  over  the  fascinating  contents 
of  Book  iii.,  a  most  important  section  of  the  work,  treating  of 
dynamical  geology,  and  extending  over  nearly  300  pages.  Many 
of  our  readers  who  might  not  care  to  enter  upon  a  study  of 
palaeontological  geology  in  Book  v.  or  of  stratigraphica! 
geology  in  Book  vi.,  would  be  glad  to  know  where  they  might 
turn  to  find  the  story  of  the  changes  which  are  going  on  beneath 
the  earth,  and  of  those  which  are  in  progress  upon  its  surface. 
Under  the  former  heading  of  “Hypogene  Action,”  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  secular  subsidences  and  upheavals,  and  under¬ 
ground  changes  of  texture,  structure  and  composition  in  rocks, 
ai-e  considered.  “  Epigene,”  or  surface  action,  includes  the 
work  of  air,  of  water,  and  of  life.  Such  important  topics  are 
here  dwelt  on  as  rain  and  the  weathering  of  rocks ;  springs, 
rivers,  lakes,  glaciers,  oceans,  and  tides,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  soils.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  we  admire  most,  the  skill  with 
which  so  much  information  is  compressed  into  so  small  a  space, 
the  reticence  which  has  excluded  topics  and  details  of  secondary 
moment,  or  the  clearness  which  marks  each  description,  calcula¬ 
tion,  or  inference. 

Of  Books  v.  and  vii.  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak. 
They  treat  respectively  of  “  Geotectonic  Geology,”  that  is,  the 
architecture  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  of  “  Physiographical 
Geology but  we  must,  in  passing,  commend  the  exactitude 
with  which  the  many  subjects  included  under  “  Structural 
Geology  ”  are  handled. 

Books  v.  and  vi.,  treating  largely,  as  both  of  them  do,  of 
fossil  remains,  necessarily  overlap.  Bat  it  is  remarkable  to 
observe  how  little  repetition  there  is  here  in  the  treatment  of 
these  two  subjects  of  palaeontological  and  stratigraphical 
geology.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  Geikie  expresses  himself 
cautiously  with  regard  to  eozoon,  and  to  several  other  subjects 
where  there  is  room  for  genuine  doubt.  His  attitude  with 
regard  to  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  is  less  pronounced  than  we 
expected.  An  index  of  subjects  occupying  thirty-six  pages,  with 
double  columns,  and  an  index  of  authorities  of  ten  columns, 
are  not  the  least  meritorious  features  of  this  text-book.  Some 
of  the  more  definitely  chemical  statements  of  these  pages 
need  slight  revision.  We  note  a  few  which  caught  the  eye 
in  turning  over  half  the  pages  of  Book  ii.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbonic-acid  gas  iu  the  atmosphere  is  over¬ 
stated  on  p.  31.  For  some  years  past,  more  accurate  analyses 
have  tended  to  show  that  the  accepted  figure,  four  volumes  in 
10,000,  should  be  reduced  to  three  parts.  On  page  57  the  im¬ 
pression  given  that  such  a  mineral  as  cryolite  contains  mere 
traces  of  fluorine  should  have  been  avoided.  In  tabulating 
what  is  called  the  average  composition  of  felspars,  it  is  a  mis- 
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'e  decimal  figures  to  the  second  place.  On  page 
-e  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  book,  we  find 
erence  to  the  occurrence  and  functions  of  iron 
*  finely-divided  condition  as  a  rock  constituent. 
--.*ve  failed  to  discover  any  recognition  of  the  relation 
of  the  sulphur  to  the  other  constituents  of  carbonaceous  rocks, — 
indeed,  sulphur  is  not  named  as  a  constituent  of  coal  in  the 
table  of  analyses  given  on  page  172.  If  we  point  out  these  few 
•small  defects  as  specimens  of  a  class,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  fault¬ 
finding,  but  because  we  should  be  glad  to  remove  any  spot,  how- 
.ever  insignificant,  from  so  fair  a  picture. 


L  ALL  ANNE  ON  ETCHING* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  the  art  of  etching  has  received 
so  great  an  impulse  of  late  years,  and  thatmost  artists  of  eminence 
have,  at  all  events,  tried  their  hands  at  the  etching  needle  and 
the  copper,  there  has  been  written  concerning  it  scarcely  one 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  handbook.  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
Etching  and  Etchers,  though  a  large,  handsome  volume,  full 
■of  valuable  information  and  interesting  illustrations,  by  no 
means  supplies  the  want  of  which  we  speak,  and  is  rather  an 
•essay  on  the  scope  and  history  of  etching,  than  a  guide  to  its 
practice.  The  same  author’s  smaller  work,  which  is  professedly 
devoted  to  teaching  the  technique  of  the  art,  contains  singu¬ 
larly  little  which  is  calculated  to  smooth  the  path  of  the 
.student,  and  chiefly  consists  of  a  brief  enumeration  of  the 
various  methods  which  are  employed  by  etchers.  Besides  which, 
Mr.  Hamerton’s  work  bears  with  it  that  suspicion  of  amateurish¬ 
ness  which  always  accompanies  the  efforts  of  one  who  is  not 
Iiimself  a  thorough  master  of  his  craft  to  instruct  students  in  its 
technical  details.  For  Mr.  Hamerton  is  only  an  etcher,  as  it 
were,  incidentally,  in  the  intervals  of  editing  and  literature  ;  and 
though  this  would  not  matter  if  he  produced. work  of  very  first- 
rate  quality,  it  does  matter  a  good  deal  when  his  etching  is  at 
best  second-rate.  The  little  book  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden 
entitled  “  Notes  on  Etching  ”  comes  to  us  with  all  the  authority 
that  Mr.  Hamerton’s  writing  lacks,  but  by  no  means  fulfils 
The  purpose  of  a  handbook.  It  is  pleasantly  if  somewhat 
authoritatively  written  gossip  on  the  craft  and  its  professors, 
teeming  with  sharply-constructed  sentences  about  Art  and 
Man,  and  impressed  throughout  with  a  sort  of  transcendental 
practicality.  There  is  more  “  stuff  ”  in  it  with  regard  to  the  Art 
than  perhaps  in  all  that  Mr.  Hamerton  has  written,  but  it  does 
mot  condescend  to  details,  and  it  is  somewhat  marred  through¬ 
out  by  being  written  with  an  evident  bias  against  engraving,  as 
contrasted  with  etching,  and  an  endeavour  to  force  etching  up¬ 
wards  to  a  rank  in  the  world  of  Art  which  it  cannot  really  attain. 
With  this  exception,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been 
any  notable  publication  on  etching  of  late  years,  which  em¬ 
braced  the  practice  of  the  Art  as  well  as  its  history,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  considerable  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  book 
before  us,  which  exactly  supplies  what  is  most  needed. 

M.  Maxime  Lallanne,  of  whose  treatise  the  volume  is  a  trans¬ 
lation,  is  one  of  the  first  of  living  French  etchers,  and  in  every 
sense  a  master  of  his  art,  down  to  its  remotest  detail.  The  book 
is  badly  arranged  in  some  ways,  and  by  no  means  too  well 
translated,  hut  it  is  in  all  essential  respects  a  very  valuable  one. 
Lt  omits  no  detail,  and  it  deals  with  nearly  every  difficulty  by 
which  a  young  etcher  could  be  puzzled.  Most  valuable  of  all,  as 
■every  practical  student  of  the  art  will  allow,  is  its  account  of, 
■and  remedies  for,  all  the  mistakes  to  which  beginners  are  liable; 
and  this  part  of  the  work  is  especially  full  and  clear,  and  enters 
into  the  causes  as  well  as  the  remedies  of  the  various  errors. 

The  book  has  been  translated  by  a  Mr.  Koehler  (apparently  a 
German  resident  in  Boston),  and  is  disfigured  by  a  good  many 
Americanisms  of  spelling ;  and  the  translator  has  added  an 
introductory  chapter  and  explanatory  notes,  which  he  in¬ 
forms  us  were  first  designed  for  the  instruction  of  an 
American  public.  The  reason  of  these  appearing  in  the 
English  edition  is  probably  that  the  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  same  proof-sheets  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land,  a  practice  which  is  now  becoming  pretty  common 
with  some  English  publishers,  and  which  has  the  effect  of 
saving  them  expense  at  the  cost  of  the  public.  Of  course,  it 
■does  not  do  the  young  English  etcher  any  actual  harm  to  be 
told  to  take  a  clean  earthenware  pot,  glazed  on  the  inside,  with 
a  handle  to  it,  and  to  be  informed  that  such  pots  are  to  be 
bought  for  “fifteen  cents,  at  G.  A.  Miller  and  Co.’s,  101  Shaw- 
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mut  Avenue,  Boston,”  though  it  is  undoubtedly  productive  of 
a  vague  feeling  of  irritation  ;  but  all  these  little  details  of  lan¬ 
guage,  nationality,  and  translation  do  not  really  matter  much 
in  a  work  which  is  professedly  only  a  text-hook.  Looked  at  for 
that  purpose,  we  repeat  that  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only  good  handbook  of  etching  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  published  in  England;  and  it  has  this  further  advantage 
over  previous  publications, — that  it  has  not  been  published 
under  the  auspices  of  an  artist’s  colourman,  whose  wares  it  was 
bound  to  advertise. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  illustration  of  M.  Lallanne’s  instruc¬ 
tion  which  shall  not  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  but  perhaps  the 
following  extract,  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  etching- 
ground  is  laid  upon  the  copper,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
minuteness  of  his  instructions,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
they  are  delivered.  It  must  be  premised  that  all  the  technical 
instruction  in  the  work  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  lecture 
from  a  master-etcher  to  a  young  pupil : — 

“  You  have  here  a  plate,  I  say  to  him  ;  I  clean  it  with  turpentine 5 
then,  having  well  wiped  it  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  having  still 
further  cleaned  it  by  rubbing  it  with  Spanish  white  (or  whiting), 
I  fasten  it  into  the  vice  by  one  of  its  edges*,  taking  care  to  place  a 
tolerably  thick  piece  of  paper  under  the  teeth  of  the  vice,  so  as  to 
protect  the  copper  against  injury.  I  now  bold  the  plate  with  its 
back  over  this  chafing-dish  ;  but  a  piece  of  burning  paper,  or  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  will  do  equally  well.  As  soon  as  the  plate  is 
sufficiently  heatedj-  I  place  upon  its  polished  surface  this  ball  of 
ordinary  etching-ground,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  plain  taffeta ;  the 
heat  causes  the  ground  to  melt.  If  the  plate  is  too  hot,  the  ground 
commences  to  boil  while  melting;  in  that  case,  we  must  allow  the 
plate  to  cool  somewhat,  as  otherwise  the  ground  will  be  burned.  I 
pass  the  ball  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper,  taking  care  not  to 
overcharge  the  plate  with  the  ground.  Then  with  the  dabber  I  dab 
it  in  all  directions ;  at  first  vigorously  and  quickly,  so  as  to  spread 
and  equalise  the  layer  of  varnish  ;  and  finally,  as  the  varnish  cools,  I 
apply  the  dabber  more  delicately.  The  appearance  of  inequalities 
and  little  protruding  points  in  the  ground  indicates  that  it  is  laid  on 
too  thick,  and  the  dabbing  must  be  continued  until  we  have  obtained 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  layer.  This  must  be  very  thin,  sufficient  to 
resist  strong  biting,  and  yet  allowing  the  point  to  draw  the  very 
finest  lines,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  with  too  much  varnish.” 

The  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  M.  Lallanne’s  instructions,  and 
seems  to  us  singularly  minute  and  concise,  saying  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  clearest  way.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
book,  M.  Lallanne  enters  at  length  into  the  various  processes, 
the  manner  of  treating  a  plate  at  the  various  stages  of  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  gives  many  explanatory  etchings,  of  which  we  need 
only  say  that  they  are  well  calculated  to  answer  their  purpose. 
There  is  a  theory  as  to  the  relative  quickness  of  the  biting  of 
lines  which  are  near  together  and  those  which  are  far  apart, 
upon  which  much  of  M.  Lallanne’s  own  practice  depends,  and 
which  he  was  the  first  to  enunciate  clearly  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  so  technical  a  matter,  and  we  need  only,  in 
conclusion,  repeat  our  opinion  (which  is  one  based  upon  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art  and  its  requirements)  that  this 
work  is,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  i.e.,  as  a  handbook, 
thoroughly  useful  and  trustworthy. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

— ♦— — 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  With  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Elwin  and  W.  J.  Courthope,  M.A.  Yol.  IV. — Poetry, 
Yol.  IY.  With  Illustrations.  (J.  Murray.) — The  present  volume  of 
this  fine  edition  of  Pope’s  works  contains  “  The  Dunciad  ”  and  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Poems.”  Of  the  famous  satire,  called  by  Mr.  Ruskin  a 
“  monumental  work,”  Mr.  Conrthope’s  admiration  is  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  than  ours.  He  is  alive  to  its  defects,  but  considers  that  all 
genuine  lovers  of  poetry  must  “  subordinate  their  sense  of  the  faults 
of  the  poem  to  their  appreciation  of  its  overpowering  excellence.” 
If  we  were  to  use  such  language  in  relation  to  Pope,  we  should  apply 
it  far  more  readily  to  the  “  Imitations  of  Horace  ”  than  to  “  The 
Dunciad.”  These  “Imitations”  are,  in  our  judgment,  the  poet’s 
greatest  achievement  as  a  satirist.  The  “  Prologue  ”  addressed  to 
Arbuthnot  is,  indeed,  of  the  rarest  excellence,  and  is  read  with  de¬ 
light  by  readers  who  are  forced  to  study  “  The  Dunciad”  as  a  task. 
This  elaborate  satire  is  Pope’s  most  laborious  effort,  and  it  presents 
a  picture  of  the  age,  or  rather  of  the  town,  invaluable  for  its  minute¬ 
ness  and  variety.  It  forms  a  mine  of  research  for  the  student  of 
London  life  and  manners  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  contains 
also  enough  doubtful  allusions  to  tax  the  sagacity  of  the 
ablest  editor.  Every  page,  nay,  almost  every  line  needs  its 
commentator,  and  Mr.  Courthope  says  rightly  that  if  we  would 

*  ProV, ably  wrongly  translated ;  anjhow.it  should  be  “comers,”  instead  of 
"  edges.” 

t  M.  Lallanne  here  omits  to  say  that  the  sufficient  heat  is  as  much  as  oan  be 
borne  by  the  back  of  the  hand. 
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do  Pope  full  justice,  we  must  give  to  understanding  his  work  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pains  which  he  spent  on  producing  it.  Whether  the 
student  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  such  labour  need  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here,  but  we  confess  to  thinking  that  neither  in  construction 
nor  execution  does  his  satire  merit  the  almost  unrivalled  position 
awarded  to  it  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  or  the  glowing  eulogy  of  Mr.  Courthope. 
A  poem  that  demands,  as  we  have  said,  an  interpreter  for  almost  every 
couplet ;  a  poem,  too,  tainted  with  obscenity,  and  describing,  no  doubt 
with  consummate  art,  the  petty  doings  of  insignificant  men  j  a  poem 
sincere  only  in  the  revenge  that  dictated  it,  may  be  so  wonderful  of 
its  kind  as  to  excite  a  reader’s  amazement,  or  even  his  admiration, 
but  he  will  fail,  we  think,  to  discover  the  “  beauty  ”  claimed  for  it  by 
the  editor.  “  The  Dunciad  ”  has  wit,  it  has  much  masterly  versifi¬ 
cation,  it  has  one  passage  at  least  that  rises  to  the  highest 
level  of  didactic  verse  ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  of  all 
poetical  qualities,  it  is  more  deficient  in  beauty  than  in  any  other. 
The  text  of  the  poem  is  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  when  compared 
with  the  mass  of  notes  by  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Arbuthnot,  which 
are  inseparable  from  it,  and  with  the  copious  annotations  added  by  a 
succession  of  editors.  These  have  now  been  largely,  but  not  unne¬ 
cessarily,  increased  by  Mr.  Courthope,  whose  own  Notes  and  Intro¬ 
duction  occupy  nearly  one  hundred  closely-printed  pages.  His  work 
is  admirably  done.  No  trouble  has  been  spared  to  explain  perplexing 
passages,  and  the  editor’s  lucid  arrangement  will  serve  to  make  the 
reader’s  pathway  smoother  and  pleasanter.  To  this  we  may  add 
■that  the  volume  contains  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  “  The 
Dunciad,”  and  also  the  observations  of  Mr.  Thom  on  the  editions  of 
the  satire,  reprinted  from  Notes  and  Queries.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  are  occupied  by  “  The  Dunciad,”  the  remainder  consists 
of  “  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Verse.”  Pope  is  not  happy  as  a  writer 
of  occasional  poems,  and  as  a  lyrist,  the  more  ambitious  his  attempt, 
the  more  striking  is  the  failure.  Several  of  the  pieces  here  collected, 
under  the  title  of  vers  de  societe,  &c.,  were  condemned  by  the  poet  to 
the  oblivion  they  merit ;  but  Mr.  Courthope  observes,  and  no  doubt 
with  truth,  that  “  when  once  the  poems  suppressed  by  Pope’s  literary 
legatee  were  admitted  by  his  editors  into  the  body  of  his  works,  it 
became  practically  impossible  to  exclude  compositions  which  were 
ffinown  to  be  his.” 

Science  without  God.  By  H.  Didon.  Translated  by  Rosa  Corder. 
{Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  — Seven  sermons  by  the  Dominican 
preacher  Father  Didon  are  here  presented  to  the  English  reader  in 
.an  eloquent  and  generally  adequate  translation.  One  word,  however  ; 
“  experience  ”  is  wrongly  rendered  by  the  English  “  experience,” 
when  “  experiment  ”  should  have  been  employed.  The  constant  re¬ 
currence  of  this  mistake  is  very  provoking.  The  seven  discourses 
are  headed  “Positivism,”  “  Materialism,”  “Atheistic  Pantheism,” 
“  Scepticism,”  “  Practical  Atheism,”  “  The  Existence  of  God,”  and 
“  The  Rational  Knowledge  of  God.”  A  general  introduction,  on  the 
relation  of  faith  to  experimental  science,  precedes  the  sermons,  and 
occupies  about  one-quarter  of  the  volume.  If  the  preacher  is  not 
always  logically  convincing,  if  his  scientific  knowledge  is  not 
always  equal  to  his  religious  fervour,  at  least  he  may  be 
credited  with  large  powers  of  expression  and  considerable  breadth 
of  view.  He  is  not  afraid  to  say  (page  3)  that  “religious  faith 
is  often  retarded  by  its  alliance  with  the  insufficient  or  errone¬ 
ous  science  of  the  ancients.”  He  does  not  obtrude  upon  his  hearers 
many  Roman  dogmas,  but  deals  for  the  most  part  with  his  subject  in 
a  way  with  which  even  Protestants  will  sympathise.  If  one  desires  to 
see  how  eloquent  the  preacher  can  be,  let  him  read  pages  78  to  80,  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse  on  Positivism,  a  passage  on  the  worship 
■of  humanity  : — “  They  take  this  matter  and  this  humanity,  and  say, 
Here  is  our  God !  What,  this  materialised  humanity,  going  about  in 
darkness  on  the  surface  of  a  planet,  covered  with  rags,  made  up  of 
■misery  and  vice,  of  egotism  and  ferocity,  is  it  that  we  must  salute  as 
God  ?  Never !  Even  if  humanity  had  all  science  as  guide,  I  would  not 
worship  it ;  for  human  science  is  fallible.  If  it  had  all  strength  for 
its  sceptre,  I  would  not  worship  it,  for  strength  is  tyrannical.  If 
humanity  had  every  virtue,  as  its  nimbus,  I  would  not  worship  it ! 
One  can  worship  nothing  created.”  In  some  places,  we  see  that  our 
teacher  is  a  French  priest  (p.  103).  “  Let  me  tell  you  that  the 

materialistic  ideas  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  something 
like  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  form  of  a  mist  which  gilded  the  light  of 
science.  We  said  to  this  fog  from  the  Rhine,  ‘  Come,  and  be  our 
light !’  It  was  welcomed  by  a  great  number  of  our  savants.  They 
said,  ‘  This  comes  from  Germany  ;  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  true.’  ” 

The  Way  Thither.  2  vols.  (Eliot  Stock  and  Co.) — The  author  of 
•this  story  has  the  provoking  quality  of  exciting  expectations  which  he 
does  not  fulfil,  so  that  the  disgust  of  the  disappointed  reader  is  in- 
tensified  by  righteous  indignation.  The  early  chapters  of  the  first 
volume,  which  describe  the  school-days  of  the  heroine,  Kathleen  N ugent, 
her  brother,  Trevor,  and  their  friend,  Ernest  Vereker,  are  spirited, 
natural,  and  amusing.  Kathleen’s  adventures  at  an  oddly-conducted 
school  at  Chaudeville,  where  she  meets  an  ardent  French  noble, 
Raoul  d’Argenton,  who  falls  hopelessly  in  love  with  her,  and  where 


she  arouses  the  jealousy  of  a  modern  Brinvilliors,  fa¬ 
de  Hautenbas,  have  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  thT 
probability.  Kathleen  foolishly  promises  herself  ^ 
before  her  return  to  Ireland,  and  from  this  point  th' 
distinctive  tone,  and  lapses  into  the  too  familiar  grooves 
novel-writing.  Trevor  Nugent,  who  promised  better  things,  marries  a 
burlesque  actress,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  vulgar  and  silly  woman, 
and  the  author  appears  to  object  more  to  the  burlesque  actress  than 
to  her  vulgarity  and  silliness,  a  want  of  discrimination  he  should 
have  avoided.  Discussions  between  Ernest  Vereker,  Kathleen,  and 
George  Mandeville  on  Freethought,  Catholicism,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  English  Church,  bring  the  interest  of  the  story  to  utter  ex¬ 
tinction.  Vereker,  the  best-drawn  character  in  the  book,  turns 
priest ;  Kathleen  becomes  common-place  ;  and  George  Mandeville, 
who  never  had  an  individuality,  is  left  hoping  to  marry  Kathleen 
when  she  comes  to  her  senses.  Deficiency  in  localisation,  sketchiness 
in  character,  and  suddenness  of  incident  do  much  to  mar  the  author’s 
evident  aptitude  for  imaginative  literature. 

Elementary  Chemical  Arithmetic.  By  Sydney  Lupton,  M.A. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) — The  eleven  hundred  problems  stated  and  solved 
in  this  volume  are  prefaced  by  several  chapters,  in  which  the  numeri¬ 
cal  elements  of  chemical  and  physical  properties  are  explained.  A 
few  pages  are  devoted  to  logarithms,  and  to  the  reduction  of  experi¬ 
mental  results.  Then  follow  the  problems  proper  and  their  answers, 
while  the  volume  is  completed  by  a  series  of  tables.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  a  work  as  this,  not  merely  in  chemical  classes) 
but  in  the  teaching  of  school  arithmetic,  would  be  very  useful  in 
ousting  the  absurd  and  useless  questions  too  often  set  in  examinations. 
The  problems  here  given  cover  a  wider  range,  and  are  most  judi¬ 
ciously  selected ;  moreover,  they  are  very  exact  in  form  and  precise 
in  statement,  avoiding  old  errors  of  expression.  Something,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  given  bearing  on  crystallogy  and  on  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  surfaces  and  angles.  Something  more  might  have  been  said 
about  determinations  of  specific  gravity,  and  the  corrections  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  exactness  of  result.  We  have  noted  very  few  mistakes 
in  the  volume,  and  nothing  of  real  importance. 

Gabrielle  de  Bourdaine,  by  Mrs.  John  Kent  Spender  (Hurst  and 
Blackett),  is  a  story  in  three  volumes,  and,  as  its  title  indicates,  gives 
the  history  and  adventures  of  a  girl  belonging  to  an  old  French 
family,  but  who,  for  most  part  of  the  time  with  which  the  tale  con¬ 
cerns  itself,  is  living  in  Guernsey.  She  has  more  freedom,  living 
alone  with  her  father  after  her  English  mother’s  death,  than  a  French 
girl  in  France  would  have,  and  she  is  sent  to  England  to  finish  her 
education ;  yet  she  is  bound  in  a  thoroughly  French  fashion,  by  a 
family  compact,  to  marry  her  cousin,  the  son  of  her  father’s  only 
brother.  He  has  been  brought  up  as  far  as  possible  by  his  father  in 
the  style  contemporary  with  the  old  rigime  ;  but  his  own  tastes  are 
literary  and  modern,  and  he  leaves  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  with 
regret,  to  visit  his  countrified  cousin.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
complications  might  arise  under  such  circumstances,  and  though 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  or  original  in  Mrs.  Spender’s  narrative, 
it  contains  quite  enough  of  interest  to  make  readers  who  have  taken 
up  the  first  volume  desire  to  finish  the  third.  There  are  here  and 
there  inaccuracies  which,  whether  those  of  author  or  printer,  are  an 
annoyance  to  readers,  and  surely  might  be  avoided,  such  as  “  affect  ” 
for  “  effect,”  and  other  mistakes  of  that  kind  ;  and  the  cousin’s  name 
varies. 

Stories  and  Episodes  of  Home-Mission  Work  (Wells  Gardner 
and  Darton),  is  put  forth  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Additional  Curates.  As  both  the  Archbishops  and  several 
of  the  Bishops  write  to  commend  this  book,  it  does  not  seem  to  need 
other  patronage.  It  is  divided  all  the  way  through  into  paragraphs, 
each  containing  some  fact  or  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  need  of 
Christian  instruction  which  exists,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  our  great 
cities,  but  also  in  our  rural  districts.  The  stories  told  are,  many  of 
them,  very  striking,  and  some  amusing  even  in  their  pathos ;  but  too 
long  to  quote.  Their  perusal  will  be  very  good  for  the  leisurely  rich, 
if  any  such  are  left  in  these  bustling  times.  With  regard  to  the 
statistics  which  strike  one  as  so  awful  in  their  tale  of  neglect,  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  whether  the  work  of  other  Christian 
Churches  is  ignored. 

His  Native  Land.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Binnie,  M.A.  (Griffith  and 
Farran.) — The  author  of  this  small  book  of  travels  in  Palestine  appeals 
to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  Christian  in  the  title  he  has  given  to 
it,  but  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  interest  of  the  style  does  not 
equal  that  of  the  subject.  As  the  author  travelled  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Messrs.  Cook,  he  naturally  followed  the  beaten  trucks,  and  we 
can  only  trust  that  the  benefit  was  greater  to  himself  and  his 
parishioners  on  his  return,  than  the  reading  of  his  book  can  be  to  the 
public.  It  is  very  nicely  got  up,  with  pretty  tail-pieces  and  headings, 
and  a  photograph  of  the  Holy  City.  There  is  also  a  good  and  easily- 
understood  map  of  Palestine.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Orphanage 
at  Nazareth  is  prospering. 

The  Clergy  Directory,  1883.  (Bosworth  and  Co.) — This  is  the 
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'1  issue  of  this  useful  directory  and  parish  guide.  It 
-.ed  up  to  December  12th  last,  but  the  corrections 
endered  necessary  by  circumstances  taking  place 
o  x  was  in  the  press  are  added  in  an  appendix.  Of 
jess,  in  different  connections,  are  A  Guide  to  the  Medical 
I'i  ujession  (L.  Upcott  Gill),  and  the  Catholic  Directory  (Burns  and 
Oates). 

New  Editions. — We  have  received  : — The  Fellah.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  By  E.  About,  translated  by  Sir  R.  Roberts.  This  clever  book 
is  more  seasonable  reading  at  the  present  stage  of  the  Egyptian  ques¬ 
tion  than  at  any  former  one. Memoir  of  Sir  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid. 

(KeganPaul.) - The  Mothers  of  Great  Men.  (Nimmo,  Edinburgh.) 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.  This  is  a  useful  book.  But  why  has  Mrs.  Ellis  not 
incorporated  in  her  new  edition  a  few  words  about  the  mother  of 

Carlyle  ? - The  third  volume  of  P.  A.  Motteux’s  Don  Quixote 

(Paterson,  Edinburgh);  and  the  tenth  volume  (Yol.  III.  of  “The 
Dramatic  Works”)  of  Leslie  Stephen’s  editionof  The  Worlcsof  Fielding. 
The  respective  editions  to  which  each  volume  belongs  have  already 

been  reviewed  in  the  Spectator. - A  second  edition  of  Wharton’s 

Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  (Kays,  Philadelphia,  U.S.) — —A 
second  edition  of  Final  Causes,  translated  from  the  French  of  Paul 
Janet,  by  W.  Affleck,  B.D.,  and  with  a  preface  by  E.  Flint,  D.D., 

LL.D.  (Clark.) - A  thirteenth  edition  of  Fenn  on  the  English  and 

Foreign  Funds,  rewritten  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  by  R. 
L.  Nash.  (Effingham  Wilson.)- — An  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  book 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  in  the  preface,  “that  it  deals 
with  the  debts  and  resources  of  nations  covering  upwards  of  34,700,000 
square  miles,  inhabited  by  1,171,000,000  people,  and  contributing 
between  them  some  £875,000,000  a  year  towards  their  national  ex¬ 
penditure.” - A  fourth  edition  of  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 

Quotations,  by  J.  E.  Hoyt  and  A.  L.  Ward.  (Dickinson.) — The  great 
value  of  this  book  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  index  of 
subjects,  arranged  in  three  columns,  fills  250  royal-octavo  pages.  Each 
subject  is  distinguished  by  a  letter  in  the  index  and  on  the  page,  an 

arrangement  that  facilitates  reference. - A  new  edition  of  Early 

Influences  (Eivingtons),  to  which  Mrs.  Gladstone  supplies  a  preface. 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  January  : — 
Part  20  of  English  Etchings,  the  artists  being  N.  Swain,  F.  E.  de  St. 
Dalmas,  and  P.  E.  Craft. — The  Magazine  of  Art,  containing  an  in¬ 
teresting  illustrated  article  on  “  The  Pipes  of  All  Peoples.” — Art  and 
Letters. — Part  30  of  Picturesque  Palestine. — Part  3  of  Greater  London. 
— The  London  Quarterly  Review. — The  British  Quarterly  Review. — 
The  Nautical  Magazine. — Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine,  the 
price  of  which  is  now  reduced  to  Is. — London  and  Edinburgh.— The 
Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — Tinsley’s  Magazine,  containing  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  new  serial  tale  by  Mr.  John  Hill. — The  Gentleman’ s 
Magazine,  in  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  commences  a  new  romance, 
entitled,  “  The  New  Abelard.” — Belgravia,  containing  the  first  chapters 
of  a  new  serial  story  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. — London  Society,  con¬ 
taining  the  opening  chapters  of  three  new  serial  tales. — The  Sanitary 
Record,  which  gives  a  curious  instance  of  the  practical  service  cats 
can  render  a  household  by  being  made  agents  for  the  discovery  of 
escapes  of  sewer-gas. — The  Follc-lore  Journal. — The  Antiquarian 
Magazine. — The  Month,  which  opens  with  an  article  on  “  Primary 
Schools,”  by  Cardinal  Manning. — The  Theatre,  No.  1  of  a 
new  and  much  improved  series.  It  contains  photographs  of  Mrs. 
Bernard  Beere  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  a  list  of  new  plays  produced 
during  the  year  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  a  dramatic  poem 
by  G.  R.  Sims. — Time. —  Chambers’s  Journal. — Cassell’s  Magazine. — 
Good  Words,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Besant  commences  a  new  story,  and 
Mr.  Irving  his  series  of  articles  on  “  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage  and 
in  the  Study.” — The  Sunday  Magazine ,  containing  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters  of  two  new  tales,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Sunday 
Morning  Markets  in  London.” — The  Quiver,  the  Sunday  at  Home, 
the  Leisure  Hour,  the  Girl’s  Own  Paper,  in  all  of  which  new  serial 
tales  are  commenced. — All  the  Year  Round. — Part  1  of  Bo-Peep,  a 
new  illustrated  magazine  for  the  nursery.  (Cassell  and  Co.) — The 
Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion. — The  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  in  England  and  America. — The  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics. — Our  Continent,  an  American  magazine,  the 
contents  of  which  are  interesting,  and  the  illustrations  of  a  high  class. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Aleman  (M.),  Amusing-' Adventures  of  Guzman  of  Alfaraquo,  or  8vo  (Vizetelly)  6/0 

Allen  (G.),  Nature  Studies,  cr  8vo  . (Wyman)  6  0 

Bird  (F.  G  ),  American  Dyer’s  Companion,  8vo... . (Low)  12/0 

Bonwick  (G.),  Port  Phillip  Settlement,  8vo  .  (Low)  21/0 

Browne  (W.  A.),  Arithmetical  Examinations  for  Military  Students  (Stanford)  5/0 

Bullock  (C.),  Our  Bishops  and  Clergy,  or  8vo  . . !  (Home  Words  Office)  3/6 

Clodd  (E.),  Leisure  Readings,  or  8vo  . (Wyman)  6/0 

Cutliff  (H.  C.),  Art  of  Trout-fishing,  18mo  .  (Low)  3/6 

Duncan  (J.),  Scotch  Weaver,  &c.,  or  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  9/0 

Furze  (G.  A.),  Line  of  Communications,  cr  8vo  .  .  .(Clowes)  6  0 

King  fD.  B.),  The  Irish  Question,  cr  8vo .  . (iy.  H.  Allen)  3  0 

Lane  (E.  W.),  Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  er  8vo  (Chatto  &  Windus)  6/0 

Many  Voices,  cr  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6,0 

Markham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  cr  8vo  ,..(S.  Low  &  Co.)  10  6 
Middlemore  (S.  G.  C.),  Round  a  Pasada  Fire,  imp  16mo  . (Satchell)  3/0 


Muir  (A.),  Hearthrug  Faroes,  cr  8vo . . . 

Murphy  (J.  N.),  The  Chair  of  Peter,  8vo  . 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  It  -was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,  3  vols  ... 
Perrot  (G.),  A  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,  2  vols. 

Platt  (J.),  Essays,  Vol.  1,  8vo . . 

Proctor  (R.  A.),  Stars  in  their  Seasons,  roy  8vo . 

Slater  (J.  H.),  Library  Manual,  er  8vo  . 

Valbezen  (E.  D  ),  The  English  and  India,  8vo  . 

Zimmern  (H.),  The  Epic  of  Kings,  or  8vo . 


. (Hogg)  6 19 

.  ,(C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  18/0 
..(llurst  &  Blackett)  31,6 
...(Chaptnau  &  Hall)  42/0 

. (Simpkin  &  Co.)  6/0 

. (Wyman)  5/0 

. (Bazaar  Office)  2  6 

..(W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.)  18  0 
. (Unwin)  7/6 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  "THE  SPECTATOR." 

Yearly.  Half.  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6 . 0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  Ac .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS, 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS, 

&  Cheeham  Honfe’,  }  REGENT  STREET’  W’ 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 
Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  August,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY.” 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

ONE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  or  dimness 

of  sight  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses 
imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Op¬ 
tician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh 
Gardens,  Euston  Square,  London,  daily  (Saturdays  excepted),  ten  to  four.  Sir 
JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried  the’  principal  opticians  in  London 
without  success,  but  your  spectaoles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your 
glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford, 
late  Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  82.  I  can 
now  read  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye." 
Similar  testimonials  from  John  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.  P.  Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton ;  Lieut. -Gen.  Macmullen, 
Brentwood;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Laurance’s  Pamphlet,  “Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post 
free. 


APOLLINARIS. 


THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS." 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

Explanatory  Boole,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application , 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Cieil  Service  Gazette. — “The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe.” - English  Churchman. — “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

deserve  the  best  thanks  of  investors  and  speculators.”- — -Society. — “I  commend 
Messrs.  Gutteridge’s  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  study  of  capitalists." 
- Manchester  Courier.—"  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  the  plan  will  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” Figaro. — “  Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention ;  the  book  is  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive."  _ 


Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


CORSON'S 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSIN  E 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  IMniPCOTIOM 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s,  I  U  I  U  L  O  I  I  U  I «  * 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d  j  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsiue  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORS  ON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


ON  the  FUTURE  of  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.  With  a 

Sketch  Plau  showiug  the  Lane-Fox  System  of  Electrical  Distribution.  By 
St.  George  Lane-Fox,  Esq.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution.  6d ;  by  post,  7d. 

London:  W.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  39  Charing  Cross. 


January  13,  1853.] 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  oentnry  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl.like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


QSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLAS 

CHINA  SERVICES1 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LA- 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne  TWENTY-FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
is  NOW  OPEN.  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

_ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION, 

53  Pall  Mall,  containing  350  Works  by  Well- 
known  Artists  in  Water-colours.  Three  great  works 
by  John  Martin,  K.L.,  and  50  others  in  oil.  NOW 
■OPEN. — Admission,  Is. 

_ ROBT.  HOPKINS,  Manager. 

WANTED,  a  COMPANION 

GOVERNESS,  for  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  ; 
ages  21  and  19.  Instruction  to  be  given  in  German, 
French,  Music,  and  Painting. — Apply,  by  letter,  to 
Miss  S.  DEATH,  South  Lodge,  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
Herts. 

AN  ENGLISH  LADY,  Protestant, 

residing  near  Paris,  wishes  to  RECEIVE 
YOUNG  LADIES,  for  French  Education,  or  Health. 
References  in  England  and  France.  Moderate  terms. 
—Address,  “  N.  A.,”  Mr.  LAWRENCE,  Market 
Place,  Rugby. 

CHAPERONE  and  COMPANION.— 

A  Lady  of  gentle  birth  and  education  required 
for  Two  Sisters,  20  and  24 ;  one  who  has  travelled 
and  mixed  in  good  society,  and  ha3  recently  filled  a 
similar  position.  Foreigners  and  applicants  from  a 
distance  or  of  Ritualistic  views  need  not  apply. 
Original  testimonials  not  to  be  sent. — Apply  to  “  W.,” 
■care  of  PUBLISHER,  Spectator  Office,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

IRISH  HISTORY.— Miss  MARIAN 

GREEN,  LL.A  ,  is  about  to  give  a  Course  of 
Twelve  Lectures  on  this  subject  to  the  Senior  Class  of 
a  Girls’  School.  She  will  be  glad  to  repeat  the  L  c- 
tures  to  a  similar  class  or  other  audience. — 149  Prince 
•of  Wales  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 


Royal  agricultural 

COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  i845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Foe  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  i3  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beaeb,  Bart., 
M  P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-E^eourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskeljne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  January  30th. 

ATEUENHEIM  COLLEGE, 

HEIDELBERG.  —  Hoad  Master,  Rev.  F. 
A 11  &I  IT  AGE,  lst-class  Classical  Tripos,  late  Modern- 
Language  Mastor  at  Clifton  College ;  with  Seven 
Resident  Assistant-Masters,  French  and  German. 
Preparation  for  English  Public  Schools  and  Universi¬ 
ties,  Military  Examinations,  and  for  Commercial 
life.  Gorman  spoken,  English  diet,  large  Cricket- 
ground  and  Fives  Courts.  References  to  Dean  of 
Westminster,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Head  Masters  of  Clifton  College,  Bath  College, 
Colonel  Dunsterville,  &c. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Tkcstees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
■the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

'William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


\  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MAN- 

V  CHESTER. — The  EXTERNAL  EXAMINER- 
SHIP  in  CLASSICS  is  now  VACANT.  Information 
as  to  the  duties  and  conditions  of  the  appointment, 
wli  ch  will  be  for  three  years,  may  bo  obtained  from 
the  Registrar.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  FEBRUARY  1st,  1883. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  Vice  Chancellor, 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  Registrar. 


MR.  HERBERT  WILKINSON,  M.A. 

Oxon.,  PREPARES  BOYS  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  for  the  Public  Schools,  at  11  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater,  W.  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

NEXT  TERM  will  begin  MONDAY,  January  22nd, 
1883. 


(REPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS,  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.— The  BEACON,  Seveuoaks-F.  RITCHIE,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  J.  S.  NORMAN,  M.A.  (Cantab.).  Special  terms 
for  Sons  of  Clergymen. 


ORNING  PREPARATORY 

CLASS,  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 

The  LENT  TERM  will  commence  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  January  15th.  New  Boys,  2| ;  Junior  Class,  3  ; 
Upper  School,  4. 

Parents  are  requested  to  write  for  New  Circular, 
issued  this  Christmas,  to  the  Misse3  WOODMAN, 
at  the  above  address. 

fiLIFTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 

\J  GIRLS. 

President  of  the  Council  : 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  BRISTOL. 
Vice-President  : 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  WILSON,  M.A,  Head  Master  of 
Clifton  College. 

Head  Mistress  r— Miss  WOODS. 

The  First  Term  of  1883  will  begin  on  SATURDAY, 
January  20th. 

Application  for  admissiou  may  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Miss  CLARKE,  at  the  School ;  or  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Lieutenant-Colonel  PEARS,  No.  40 
Cauynge  Square,  Clifton. 

Mrs.  HAIGH,  No.  77  Pembroke  Road,  is  licensed  by 
the  Council  to  receive  as  Boarders  Pupils  attending 
the  School. 

For  Terms  and  other  information,  application 
should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Haigh. 

A  Preparatory  (Kindergarten)  Class  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  School. 

Halliford  house  school, 

Shepperton,  near  London. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (Eton,  and 
C.C.C.,  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A. 
(Clifton,  and  C.C.C.,  Oxfor  l,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
— For  Prospectus  and  References,  anply  to  H.  St. 
CLAIR  FEILDUN,  Esq  ,  Halliford.  Middlesex. 

The  NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  on  January  26. 

Boarding  school  for  ladies. 

The  Grange,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. — The  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Miss  GEDDES,  is  assisted  by  a  resident 
Parisienne,  and  a  large  Staff  of  good  Visiting  Masters. 

The  EASTER  TERM  begins  on  JANUARY 
15th,  1883. 

Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

The  Next  Term  commences  on  Friday,  January 
26th.  Entrance  Examination,  January  25th. 

For  particulars,  app'.y  to  E.  B.  ISCALLON,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Secretary. 


Mill  hill  school, 

MIDDLESEX,  N.W. 

LENT  TERM,  1883,  will  commence  oa  FRIDAY, 
January  19to,  1883,  at  6  p.m.— Applications  for 
admission  or  information  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Head  Master,  R.  F.  WEYMOUTH,  Esq.,  D.Lit. 


JUST  COMPLETED. 

LETTS’S  POPULAR  ATLAS. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  BY  THE  PRESS  TO  BE  THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  MOST  INTERESTING  WORK 

OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  ISSUED. 

It  contains  156  Maps  and  Plans,  printed  in  Colours  from  Steel  Plates,  and  brings  our  Geographical  Information  down  to 
the  latest  date,  embodying  the  recent  Surveys  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Japan,  &c.  Consulting  Index  of  23,000  names. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  numerous  and  original,  and  no  Atlas  at  present  in  existence  contains  the  same  amount  of  piacti- 
cal  information. 

Prices  from  £2  2s,  upwards. 


Detailed  Prospectus  post  free  on  receipt  of  addressed  wrapper  or  stamp.  Sold  ly  all  Boohsellers,  and  the  Publishers, 

LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
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MEMORIAL. 


formed  at  York  under  the  presi- 
ishop,  lias  resolved  as  a  Tribute  to 
aam  Hey,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
^.tmbridge,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland 
tdentiary  of  York,  who  died  on 
_  ..d,  1882,  to  place  in  York  Minster  a 
Urass  or  Tablet,  and  to  found  an  Exhibition, 
Scholarship,  or  Prizes,  in  connection  with  St.  Peter’s 
School,  York,  of  which  he  was  Head  Master  for  20 
years. 

Subscriptions  already  paid  or  promised  .— 


Sums  above  £10  . £233  15  0 

„  of  £10  .  110  0  0 

,,  of  £5  and  under  £10  .  160  15  0 

„  under  £5  .  105  10  0 


Subscriptions  received  at  the  York  Union  Bank, 
York,  by  Tudor  Trevor,  Esq.,  7  Blenheim  Square, 
Leeds ;  C.  Haigh,  Esq.,  1  Elm  Court,  Temple, 
London  ;  the  Rev.  Bryan  Walker,  Landbeach 
Rectory,  Cambridge;  and  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  E. 
J.  Randolph,  F.  J.  Munby,  and  J.  Teasdale, 
addressed,  3  Blake  Street,  York. 

January  8th,  1883. 


Association  for  the  improve¬ 

ment  of  GEOMETRICAL  TEACHING. 


The  next  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London,  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  17th, 
1883,  at  11  a.m.  R.  B.  Hayward,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

AGENDA. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  embodying  the  Reports 
of  the  Committees,  will  be  presented. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Council. 

The  following  Resolution  will  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hayward. 

“  That  the  Committee  for  Elementary  Plane  Geo¬ 
metry  be  instructed  to  publish  Part  I.  of  the  “  Plane 
Geometry,"  and  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem 
advisable  to  secure  its  recognition  as  a  basis  of 
instruction  and  examina'ion  in  Geometry." 

A  Paper  will  be  read  on — 

“  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mechanics,”  by  W. 
H.  Besant,  Esq  ,  F.R.S. ;  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
Discussion. 


R.  Levett,  Moseley,  Birmingham.  )  „ 

R.  Tucker,  26  Cantlowes  Road,  Cam->  G 
den  Square.,  N.W.  )  Secretaries. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Work  of  the 
Association  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 


OUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

(for  LADIES), 

V  43  and  45  HARLEY  STREET,  W. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1853. 

LENT  TERM,  January  15th  to  March  31st. 

The  College  will  be  CLOSED  from  GOOD  FRIDAY 
to  EASTER  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

1.  Higher  Course,  for  Students  above  18  years : — 
Classes  in  the  Greek  Testament,  in  English,  French, 
and  German  Literature,  in  English  History,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  Mathematics,  in  Harmony,  in  Art  and 
Archmology,  in  Botany,  Geology,  Physiology,  and 
Chemistry.  Fee  for  each  Course  of  Ten  Lectures, 
£1  Is. 

2.  Four  Years'  Course,  for  Students  above  14  years  :— 
Class  Teaching  and  Individual  Instruction  by  the 
Professors  and  Assistant-Teachers  of  the  College. 
The  Subjects  include  those  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London.  General 
Fee,  £8  8s  or  £10  10s  the  term.  Fee  for  a  single 
Weekly  Class,  £1  6s  3d. 

3.  The  School  for  Pupils  of  five  years  and  upwards 
prepares  for  the  College.  Fees,  from  £4  4s  to  £8  8s 
the  Term,  according  to  age. 

Boarders  are  received  in  Houses  very  near  the 
College,  by  Miss  WOOD,  41  Harley  Street,  Miss 
KNOTT,  10  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  Mrs.  RUSSELL, 
23.  Nottingham  PI  ice.  Charge  for  Single  Term  at 
Miss  Wood’s  and  Miss  Knott’s,  21  guineas  ;  at  Mrs. 
Russell’s,  16  guineas. 

The  Entrance  Examination  for  the  Four  Years’ 
Course  w ill  be  on  January  11th;  for  the  School,  on 
the  13th. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  to  be  addressed  to 
the  SECRETARY. 


OVER 


COLLEGE. 


•  President — Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 
NEXT  TEHM  will  commence  on  January  17. 

Terms — Tuition,  from  15  to  18  guineas  per  annum  ; 
Board,  £46  6s  per  annum. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A., 
Head  Master;  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 


T 


H  E 


VINE 

Patrons. 


CLUB. 


The  Lord  Ashley. 

The  Lord  Robert  Brudenell-Bruce. 

General  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Vue-Admiral  H.S.H.  Prince  Leinmgen,  G.C.B. 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  Y.C.,  K  C.B.,  M.P. 
General  Lord  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  G.C.B.,  G.C  M.G. 
Committee. 

(Nominated  by  the  Patrons) 

The  Club  is  started  on  a  double  basis : — 

1.  — As  a  non-Political  Society  of  Gentlemen. 

2.  — To  enable  its  Members  to  obtam  for  their  own 


home  consumption.  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Liqueurs, 
at  the  actual  wholesale  cost  price. 

This  last  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  the  advantage 
of  whhh  must  be  apparent  to  every  wine  consumer. 
No  liability  attaches  t  j  Membership, 

For  original  Members,  the  Terms  will  be  : — 

Entrance  Fee  .  £1  1  0 

Annual  Subscription  ...  5  5  0 

For  Rules,  application  for  Membership,  &c.,  apply  to 
CHARLES  A.  PRITCHARD, 

Secretary,  (pro  tern.) 
Temporary  Offices,  20  Regent  Street, 

Waterloo  Place,  London,  W. 


PREVALENT  INFIDELITY— The 

wide  spread  of  doubt  aud  disbelief  calls  for 
energetic  action.  The  reasons  for  assured  belief  iu 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  should  be  re¬ 
affirmed,  as  consonant  with  modern  research  and 
culture.  The  errors  and  tendencies  of  Atheism  and 
Agnosticism  should  be  exposed.  It  is  the  sole  and 
special  function  of  the  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE 
SOCIETY  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  is  undenomina¬ 
tional  in  its  constitution  and  action.  Considerable 
Funds  are  very  urgently  needed  at  the  present 
moment.  Appeal  is  confidently  made  to  all  earnest 
Christians  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
truth,  for  the  conviction  and  con  version  of  those  that 
are  going  astray.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to,  and 
information  respecting  lectures,  sermons,  personal 
interviews,  classes,  and  literature,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  SECRETARY,  13  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


rPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO-,  1  PaH  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Third  Edition,  pp.  116,  Is,  or  13  stamps. 

QKIN  DISEASES  TREATED 

(o  HOMCEOPATHICALLY.  By  Washington  Epps, 
L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  Describes  and  prescribes  for 
Fifty  Varieties  of  Skin  Diseases. 

London  :  James  Epps  and  Co.,  48Threadneedle  Street. 


STEPHENS' 

WEITIaG  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


T LFRAC OMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

1  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use. — Apply  to  MANAGER. _ 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £830,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  cent,  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4.j  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


QUN  FIRE  aud  LIFE  OFFICES., 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross.  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


/COMMERCIAL  UNION 

KJ  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  733,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,050,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  aud  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Offices— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.C..  LONDON.  W. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 


FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l?d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


FRY’S 


Gold  Modal,  Paris,  187S.  First  Award 
and  Medal,  Sydney,  1880  ;  Melbourne, 
1881.  - 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

LAMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers, 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  aod  in¬ 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  bv  Chemists. 


Rapid  cures  of  severe 

i  COUGH  and  ASTHMA  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC  WAFERS.  From  Mr.  Harrison,  265 
Glossop  Road,  Sheffield: — “  Many  customers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  beneficial 
results  of  Dr.  Locock’s  Waters  in  asthma,  coughs,  &c. 
I  was  myself  troubled  with  a  severe  cough,  and  was 
completely  cured  by  a  few  Wa'ers.”  They  instantly 
relieve  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  all  nervous  pains,  and  taste  pleas¬ 
antly.  Sold  by  all  Druggist?,  at  Is  lfcd  per  box. 


CCIDENTS  !— 61  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 


Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost! 


ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,090,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office— 54  Cornhill,  London. 
_ WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Secretary. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  R  A  VENSCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880.  


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand* 
London,  W.C. 

GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

^ANABALM. 

—This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order. — 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  Loudon,  N. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  aid 

PILLS.— Reliable  Remedies.— In  wounds, 
bruises,  sprains,  glandular  swellings,  eularged  veins, 
neuralgic  pains,  aud  rheumatism,  the  application  of 
this  soothing  Oiutment  to  the  affected  parts  not  only 
gives  the  greatest  ease,  but  likewise  cures  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  Pills  greatly  assist  in  banishing  the 
tendency  to  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  cramps,  and 
spasms,  whilst  the  Ointment  cures  the  local  ailments 
The  Pills  remove  the  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
regulate  impaired  function  of  all  the  internal  organs 
of  the  boiy.  The  cure  is  neither  temporary  nor 
superficial,  but  permanent  and  complete,  and  the 
disease  rarely  recurs,  so  perfectly  has  been  the 
purification  performed  by  these  searching  yet  h  Arm¬ 
less  preparations. 
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COURT  AND  DIPLOMATIC  LIFE. 

NOTICE. — The  Third  Edition  of  LADY  BLOOMFIELD S 
REMINISCENCES  of  COURT  and  DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE ,  with  Three  Portraits  and  Six  Illustrations  by  the 
Author ,  will  be  ready  on  Thursday  next.  2  vols.  demy 
8 vo,  cloth ,  price  2  8. s'. 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


NOW  READY,  POPULAR  EDITION. 

THE  EPIC  OF  KINGS: 

Stories  Retold  from  the  “  Shah  Narneh”  of  the  Persian  Poet  Firdusi. 

By  HELEN  ZIMMERN,  Author  of  et  The  Life  of  Lessing, 99  &c. 

With  Two  Etchings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  and  a  Prefatory  Poem  by  EDMUND  W.  GOSSE. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

“  Well  selected,  and  written  in  a  vivid  style.'* — Times. 

■“Miss  Zimmern  has  succeeded  to  admiration.** — Academy. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  17  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


BRAY  A  IS’  DIALYSED  IRON. 

p  JT  p  PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon- 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  iu  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.— Numerous  inferior  and  low. 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

*,*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonlo  for  Invalids. 
Peculiarly  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  debility 

AND  WEAK  DIGESTION. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  Bee  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


NEW’  WO  lr 
FICTHy* 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  E. 

AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


BELINDA, 

By  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 

IONE  STEWART, 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON, 

Are  now  appearing  in  the 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

The  Third  Edition  of  the  JANUARY  NUMBER  is 
now  ready,  price  Is. 


BEYOND  RECALL.  Bv  Adeline 

Sergeant.  In  2  vols.  crown  Svo. 


KEITH’S  WIFE.  By  Lady 

Violet  Greville,  Author  of  “Zoe,  a  Girl  of 
Genius,"  &c.  In  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

[ Just  ready. 


Mrs.  RAVEN’S  TEMPTATION. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Dr.  Hardy’s  Marriage." 

“  *  Mrs.  Raven’s  Tempta.t:on  ’  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  but  the  mam  situation  of 
the  plot  is  one  which  forms  the  turning-point  of 
Henry  Kingsley’s  best  novel,  *  Ravenshoe.*  "  — 
Academy. 


EVE  LESTER.  By  Mrs.  Diehl, 

Author  of  “  The  Garden  of  Eden." 

“Original,  gracefully  written,  and  full  of  quiet 
humour,  ‘Eve  Lester’  is  a  novel  to  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  thinking  reader  mav  learn 
more  than  one  lesson  in  its  pages." — Morning  Post. 


A  FEARLESS  LIFE.  By  Charles 

Quentin,  Author  of  “So  Young,  my  Lord,  and 
True."  In  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  story  is  mag¬ 
nificent,  the  interest  is  extraordinary,  the  writing  is 
nearly  always  powerful  and  sometimes  of  unusual 
excellence." — illustrated  London  News. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


NEW  YEAR’S  NOVEL  by  NEW  NOVELIST. 

In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

WHO  IS  SYLVIA?  A  Novel. 

London:  J.  and  R.  Maxwell. 

In  crown  8vo,  tinted  wrapper,  price  Is,  post  free. 
REASONS  FOR  GIVING  UP  THE 

UNITARIAN  MINISTRY. 

Iu  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Unitarian  Friend. 

By  Rev.  A.  M.  CREERY,  B.  A. 

London :  Eliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

J ust  published,  royal  24mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  Is  6d. 

C.  SONNETS  BY  C.  AUTHORS. 

Edited  by  Henry  J.  Nicoll. 

Edinburgh:  Macniven  and  Wallace.  London: 
Simpkin  and  Co.,  and  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Just  ready.  New  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

OEMS.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford,  and  6  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 

by  sorting  your  Letters  and  Papers  into 

STONES 

PATENT 

BOXES 

AND  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Stone’s  Patent  Index  Letter  Files,  Pigeon  Holes, 
Solicitor’s  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c., 
of  all  Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRI  STONE,  "“SSSS?**"4  BANBURY 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCH FIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Whicb,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


THE  SPECTATOR 
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"T  NAM’S  SONS, 

;s  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

8VENTY-THIRD  STREET,  New 
..  HENRIETTA  STREET,  Covent 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


Second  Edition,  royal  8vo,  456  pp.,  price  12s. 
A  CONTINUATION  of  “  HALLAM. 


if 


Second  Edition  of 


PHE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

L  of  ENGLAND.  From  1760-1860. 


.  ave  Recently  Published:  — 

Three  Great  Poems:  “Thana- 

topsis,”  “The  Flood  of  Years,”  ?nd  “Among 
the  Trees.”  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  With 
Designs  by  Linton  and  MoEntee,  engraved  for  the 
most  part  by  Linton.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  15s. 
This  beautiful  volume  contains  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  verses  of  the  veteran  poet— verses  separated 
from  each  other  by  a'  space  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  but  presenting  the  same  poetic  grace  and 
power,  and  expressing  the  same  faith  and  philosophy. 
The  designs,  in  their  varied  imagery  and  weird  sug- 
gestiveuess,  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  poems. 

Sketches  of  Military  Life  (in 

ITALY).  By  Edmondo  he  Amicis.  8vo,  Illus¬ 
trated.  Uniform  with  “Spain,”  “Holland,”  &c. 
7s  6d. 

England:  Political  and  Social.  By 

Auguste  Laugel.  Translated  by  J.  M.  Hart. 
12ino,  cloth  extra,  53. 

The  N aval  W ar  of  1812  :  a  History 

of  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Last  War  with  Great 
Britain.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  8v’o,  with 
numerous  Diagrams,  10s. 

A  History  of  Constitutional  Liberty 

LIBERTY  iu  the  ENGLISH  COLONIES  of 
AMERICA.  By  Eben  Greenough  Scott.  8vo, 
cloth,  10s. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  all  histories  of  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Citizen’s  Manual. 

Edited  by  Worthington  C  Ford.  8^e,  cloth. 
Part  I.  GOVERNMENTS  (NATIONAL.  STATE, 
and  LOCAL).  The  Electorate  and  the  Civil  Service. 
“  Questions  of  the  Day,”  Vol  V.,  3s  6d. 

Part  II.  (Iu  the  pres?.)  The  FUNCTIONS  of 
GOVERNMENT.  Considered  with  special  reference 
to  taxation  and  expenditure,  the  regulation  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  provision  lor  the  poor  and  insane, 
the  management  of  the  public  lauds,  &c.  “  Questions 
of  the  Day,”  Vol.  VI. 

For  YOUNG  MEN  SELECTING  an  AVOCATION. 

How  to  Succeed :  in  Public  Life, 

as  a  Minister,  us  a  Physician,  as  a  Musician, 
as  an  Eugineer,  as  an  Artist,  iu  Mercantile 
Life,  as  a  Farmer,  as  an  Inventor,  and  in 
Literature.  A  Series  of  Essays  by  Senators 
Bayard  and  Edmunds  ;  Doctors  John  Hall, 
Willard  Parker,  and  Leopold  Damrosch; 
General  Sooy  Smith,  Hamilton  Gibson,  Com¬ 
missioner  Geo.  B.  Loring,  Lawson  Valen¬ 
tine,  Mr.  Thomas  Edison,  and  E.  P.  Roe.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Lyman  Abbott.  Vol.  XXVI. 
in  the  Handy-book  Series.  16 mo,  boards,  2s. 

Hints  for  Home  Reading.  A  Series 

of  Papers  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  F.  B. 
Perkins,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Chas.  Dudlly 
Warner,  Josfph  Cook,  Lyman  Abbott,  M.  J. 
Sweetser,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  if.  W.  Mabie,  and, 
others.  Edited  by  Lyman  Abbott.  Together 
with  a  New  Edition  of  “  Suggestions  for 
Libraries,”  with  first,  second,  and  third  lists  of 
500,  1,000,  and  2,000  volumes,  recommended  as  the 
most  important  and  desirable;  forming  Vol. 
XVIII.  in  PUTNAM’S  Handy-book  Scries. 
16mo,  boards,  3s. 

Sunderland  (Rev  John  T.). — The 

BIBLE,  WHAT  IS  IT?  An  Attempt  briefly  to 
answer  the  Question  in  the  light  of  the  best 
Scholarship,  and  in  the  most  reverent  and 
catholic  spirit.  16  mo,  cloth,  3s  6J. 

The  writer  dis.usses  the  origin  of  the  Bible;  its 
growth  ;  the  men  who  wrote  it ;  the  changes  that 
have  taken  plaoe  iu  it ;  its  relation  to  the  times  from 
which  it  came  and  the  people  who  produced  it ;  the 
nature  of  its  inspiration,  its  fallibility  or  infallibility  ; 
analogies  between  its  origin,  growth,  and  teachings, 
and  the  origin,  growth,  and  teachings  of  the  principal 
other  great  Sacred  Books  or  B  bios  of  the  world. 

“  His  criticisms  are  scholarly,  thorough,  and  un¬ 
compromising,  but  he  leaves  ample  room  for  a 
powerful  defence  of  the  Bible  in  its  spiritual  aspects 
as  the  unfailing  depository  of  religious  faith  and 
moral  inspiration.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Tbe  Present  Religious  Crisis.  By 

A.  Blauvelt.  16mo,  cloth,  3s.  Treats  of  dog¬ 
matic  theology,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
historical  character  of  the  Gospels,  the  religion 
of  Christ,  religious  repression,  religious  liberty. 
“Written  with  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  with  no  little  force  of  statement  and 
analysis.” — Boston  Gazette. 

Adams  (Chas.  Francis,  Jun.,). — 

RAILROADS  and  RAILROAD  QUESTIONS. 
12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  volume  treats  of  “  The  Genesis  of  the  Railroad 
System,”  “Accidents,”  and  the  “Present  Railroad 
Problem.”  The  author  has  made  himself  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  on  this  group  of  subjects.  If  his 
book  goes  only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
ownership,  in  the  use,  or  the  administration  of  rail¬ 
roads,  it  is  sure  of  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Adams  (Chas.  Francis,  Jun.). — 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  :  their  Causes  and 
Prevention.  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

Hill. — The  True  Order  of  Studies. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  formerly  President 
of  Harvard  C  >llege.  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

American  Nervousness  :  its  Causes 

and  Consequences.  By  George  M.  Beard,  M.D. 
12mo,  6s. 

Contents  : — Nature  and  Definition  of  Nervousness 
— Signs  of  American  Nervousness — Causes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Nervousness— Longevity  of  Brain-workers — Re¬ 
lation  of  Age  to  Work— Physical  Future  of  the 
American  People.  _ 

Full  Lists  of  Publications  sent  as  ordered. 


MOLLIE  DARLING. 

By  Lady  Constance  Howard,  Author  of  “  Sweet¬ 
heart  and  Wife,”  <fcc.  3  vols. 

Second  Edition  of 

MY  CONNAUGHT  COUSINS.  By 

Harriett  Jay,  Author  of  “Two  Men  and  a 
Maid,”  “  The  Queen  of  Connaught,”  &c.  3  vols. 

On  DANGEROUS  GROUND.  By  Miss 

Edith  Stewart  Drewry.  3  vols. 

ENTRANCED  with  a  DREAM.  By 

Richard  Rowlatt,  Author  of  “  Fishing  iu  Deep 
Waters."  3  vols. 

The  PRICE  SHE  PAID.  By  F.  Lee 

Benedict,  Author  of  “  St.  Simon's  Niece,”  “  Her 
Friend  Lawrence,”  &c.  3  vols. 

FRIENDS  and  LOVERS.  By  Annie 

Thomas,  Author  of  “  Denis  Donne,”  &c.  3  vols. 

_  [ Immediately . 

F  .  V  .  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


By  CHAS.  D.  YONGE,  M.A., 

Profe=sor  of  Modern  History,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Saturday  Review  says:— “Will  be  found  useful  for 
practical  purposes,  as  a  summary  of  facts  and  a  con¬ 
venient  book  of  reference.  •  We  must  give  it  the  praise 
of  being  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  constitutional  his¬ 
tory.  The  constitutional  points  are  carefully  noted 
and  reasoned  out.” 

Law  Times  says: — “Mr.  Yonge  points  out  all 
through  his  book  how  one  change  has  led  to  another, 
and  he  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  im¬ 
portant  history  of  the  period  over  which  his  labours 
have  extended.” 

Notes  and  Queries  says  : — “  We  can  speak  well  of  the 
book  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy.” 

Scotsman  says: — “The  historical  connection  of 
events  is  carefully  kept  in  view.” 

Public  Opinion  says : — “  This  work  will  gladden  the 
heart  of  many  students  going  up  for  their  examina¬ 
tion.” 

New  York  Times  says  “  A  remarkably  clear  and 
able  book.” 

Educational  Times  says: — “Wherever  Hallam  has 
already  found  a  place,  room  should  also  be  found  for 
Yonge.” 

Marcus  Ward  and  Co.,  67  Chandos  Street,  London • 
and  at  Belfast. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

THE  CREED  OF  SCIENCE, 

RELIGIOUS,  MORAL,  AND  SOCIAL. 

By  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

“  Mr.  Graham  is  a  thoroughly  cultivated  and  singu¬ 
larly  clear  philosophical  thinker,  with  a  rare  power 
of  setting  forth  both  sides  of  a  question.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

“  An  opportune  and  ably-written  work  which  will 
assuredly  be  a  help  to  many  who  are  groping  their 
wray  amongst  the  ruins  of  effete  systems  to  some  new 
ground  of  assurance  and  contentment.” — Westminster 
Review. 

“  II  faut  lire  le  livre  pour  en  apprdcier  tout  le  mA  ite 
litteraire,  la  elarte  et  i’dldgancedu  style,  l’abondance 
de  ddveloppements  toujours  int<5ressants,  la  chaleur 
et  la  vivacite  de  l'expressiou,  presque  toujours 

heureuse,  et  parfois  eloquento . Son  livre  a  une 

grande  valeur  philosophique,  et  surtout  morale  ;  il  y 
a  lit  un  sentiment  tres  vif  des  tendances  du  pre  ent 
et  des  promesses  de  Tavenir,  et  une  conscience  clair- 
voyante  des  iddes  directrices  du  progres  humain.” — 
RfViie  Philosophique. 

“  Shows  iu  a  very  able  as  well  as  interesting  man¬ 
ner  the  poverty  of  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  men 
of  physical  science,  and  the  absolute  need  of  some¬ 
thing  better  than  they  can  give  us  as  the  supplement 
of  their  own  science. — Spectator. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
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^ROSVENOR  GALLERY 

LIBRARY,  Limited, 

New  Bond  Street,  London. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

The  most  liberal  and  convenient  Library  for  either 
Town  or  Country.  Subscriptions  for  short  periods 
have  been  arranged.  New  Music  is  added  to  the 
Library,  and  each  work  counts  as  one  volume. 


Subscriptions. 

Tow’n.  Country. 

£1  Is  a  year  ...  2  vols.  £2  2s  a  year  ...  5  vols. 
Additional  2  vols.  £1  Is.  £3  3s  a  year  ...  9  vols. 

Additional  3  vols.  £1  Is. 
Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any  date.  Free 
delivery  to  Subscribers  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  residing 
in  London  or  the  Suburbs.  Boxes  of  Books  sent  to 
the  Country.  Prospectus  on  application. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
LIBRARIES,  CLUBS,  &c. 

Reference  Library,  Reading  Rooms,  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Smoking  Rooms. 


Subscriptions. 

Three  months  ...  £1  Is.  |  One  year  ...  £2  2s. 

Subscribers  to  the  Library  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  these  Rooms. 


TO  LIBRARIANS,  BOOKSELLERS,  PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  free  circulation  accorded  to  works  of 
interest,  the  Directors  are  enabled  to  offer  for  sale  at 
greatly  Reduced  Prices  mauy  Books  which  are  still  in 
general  demand  at  other  Libraries. 

Price  List  of  Surplus  Books  on  application. 
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HE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 


St. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Librai  y  contains  90,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  towrn  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplemeut  (1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


UNDER  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  of  HER 
MAJESTY. 

Now  ready,  52nd  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  with  the 
Arms  beaut  fully  engraved,  31?  6d. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1883. 


CORRECTED  by  the  NOBILITY. 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is. 

The  transfiguration. 

The  3eatonim  Prize  Poem  for  1882.  By  Gage 
Earle  Freeman,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 
London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons. 


a 


Just  published,  price  9s. 

FEW  WORDS  on  EVOLUTION 

Y\_  and  CREATION. 

A  Thesis  maintaining  that  the  World  was  not  made 
of  Matter  by  the  Development  of  One  Potency,  but  by 
that  of  Innumerable  Specific  Pow’ers.  By  Henry  S. 
Boase,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  G.S.,  &c.,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 

Londou  :  John  Leng  and  Co.,  186  Fleet  Street. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  with 
Portrait,  Ac.,  21?. 

OPHE.  WENTWORTH  PAPERS,  1705- 

I  1739.  Illustrative  of  Social  and  Political 
History.  Selected  from  the  Private  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Raby,  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  and  the  Hague,  created  in  1711  Earl  of 
Strafford.  With  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  James  J. 
Cartwright,  M. A.,  Editor  of  “The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Reresby.” 

London :  Wyman  and  Sons,  74-76  Great  Queen  Street. 


Just  out. 

VIGFUSSON  and  the 

DISTRESS  in  ICELAND.  By  Eirikr  Mas- 
NUSSON,  M.A. 

Published  by  the  Authoi’,  31  Bateman  Street, 
Cambridge. 
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rnHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

A  No.  309,  will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY, 
January  17th. 

Contents. 

1.  Archbishop  Tait  and  the  Primacy. 

2.  Progress  and  Poverty. 

3.  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

4.  Pawnbroking. 

5.  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

6.  Corea. 

7.  American  Novels. 

8.  Was  the  War  in  Egypt  Necessary  ? 

9.  The  True  Position  op  Parties. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

rjIHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

1  321,  will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY  next. 

Contents. 

1.  Immanuel  Kant  and  the  Kantian  Revival. 

2.  Baron  Stael’s  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

3.  State  Trials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

4.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Sand. 

5.  The  State  of  Agriculture  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

6.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Raphael. 

7.  The  Oasis  of  Merv. 

8.  Henry  Erskine  and  his  Times. 

9.  The  Nationalisation  of  Land. 

Loudon:  Longmans  &  Co.;  Edinburgh  :  A. A  C. Black. 

UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS, 

SWEDEN.— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,. 
4£  ),  for  View  ;  also,  View  proposed  Public  Buildings, 
M  d  desbrough;  and  Saloon  of  a  Steam  Yacht — Vault¬ 
ing,  with  Illustrations — Rimini,  with  Illustrations — 
Hastings — Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement — On 
Fi-'anng  Docks — School  Planning — Belt  v.  Lawes,  &c- 
— 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Sneoees- 
r.„  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
+.  Watts.  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Stiver,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London .-  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 
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FOR  AMA  TEURS  OF  El  CUING. 


L  ’  A  R  T. 

A  WEEKLY  ARTISTIC  REVIEW. 


NINTH  YEAR. 


Director  for  England -Mr.  J.  COMYNS  CARR. 


’ART,  which  has  now  completed  the  eighth  year  of  its 
existence,  has  done  more  than  any  other  Enropean  periodical  in  making 
known  to  the  public  the  modern  Masters  o£  Etching. 

Upwards  of  Sixty  EtohiDgs  are  issued  by  L’Art  during  the  year,  and  apart  from 
the  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  works  thus  presented  to  the  subscribers, 
the  plates  are  of  a  scale  and  importance  that  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  other 
artistic  magazine. 

Each  number  of  L’Art,  besides  the  Etchings,  contains  numerous  engravings  on 
•wood  and  in  fac-simiie. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1883. 


In  the  numbers  of  L’AKT  for  1883  increased  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
the  publication  of  important  etchings  from  the  works  of  the  following 
masters  : — L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  E.  Burne  Jones,  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.,  G.  H.  Boughfeon,  A.R.A.,  J.  F.  Millet,  George  Morland,  &c. 


From  the  "TIMES.” 

“  Nowhere  but  in  Paris  could  such  a  Roview  be  produced  every  week  as  L’Akt,  so 
magnificent  in  every  respect— paper,  typography,  illustrations— and  above  all,  so 
many-sided  in  its  views  of  art,  and  so  abundant  and  interesting  in  its  information. 
...  ..It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  the  best  thing  of  its  kind.  M.  Veron  seems,  at 
any  rate,  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  combining  excellence  with  cheapness. 
We  find,  besides  numerous  little  fac-similes  of  sketches,  and  autograph  letters 
of  eminent  artists,  musicians,  and  dramatists,  no  less  thin  seventy  fine  etchings 
by  such  men  a3  Elameng,  Oourtry,  Desbrosses,  Lanson,  &o  ,  as  well  as  singularly 
fine  examples  of  wood  engraving.  Supposing  the  reading  matter  of  the  Review 
were  as  ephemeral  and  trivial  in  it3  purpose  as  the  cheapest  of  the  cheap,  instead 
of  being  as  it  is  rich  and  racy,  with  the  native  style  of  all  French  pens,  thought- 
inland  often  profoundly  suggestive,  and  generally  complete  in  reference  to  detail, 
the  two  etchings  by  Flameng,  from  pictures  by  Frank  Hals  and  Nicholas  Maas, 
alone  would  be  really  most  valuable  and  acceptable  to  the  portfolio  of  the  print 

collector . While  L'Art  is  conducted  iu  this  style,  the  Editor  may  feel  quite 

secure  that  Frauce  will  not  lose  that  artistic  supremacy  she  has  long  held.” 


•One  Year,  £5  5s.  I  Six  Months,  £.3  12s  6d.  ]  Three  Months,  £1  7s. 
Monthly  Parts,  10s  each. 


EDITIONS  OF  EXTRA  QUALITY. 


L’ART  publishes  two  Editions  of  superior  quality  ;  the  first,  limited  to  100 
■copies,  with  the  text  upon  Dutch  paper,  is  accompanied  by  two  series  of  Plates, 
the  one  with  letters,  aud  the  other  a  proof  before  letters  on  Japanese  paper  ;  the 
second,  limited  to  five  copies,  has  four  series  of  plates,  viz.,  upon  Dutch  paper, 
with  letters,  upon  Japanese  paper  before  letters,  upon  vellum  before  letters, 
upon  Whatman  before  letters.  These  Editions  are  numbered,  and  the  proofs 
before  letters  bear  the  Artist’s  signature. 

For  the  Edition  of  100  copies,  £16  a  year. 

F'or  the  Edition  of  five  copies,  £48  a  year. 

Subscriptions  for  these  Editions  are  not  received  for  less  than  a  year.  All  Sub. 
scriptions  are  payable  in  advance. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — To  meet  the  expressed  wishes  of 
many  subscribers,  it  has  been  arranged  to  supply  the  Journal  in 
monthly  parts,  each  part  to  be  contained  in  its  own  wrapper. 


LIBRAIRIE  DE  L’ART, 

134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  RUBLE 

5* 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  3ii - 

JANUARY,  1883.  (“On  Wednesdaij  next. 

1.  Immanuel  Kant  and  the  Kantian  Revival. 

2.  Baron  Stael’s  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

3.  State  Trials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

4.  Life  and  Correspondence  op  Gf.orge  Sand. 

5.  The  State  of  Agriculture  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

6.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Raphael. 

7.  The  Oasis  of  Merv. 

8.  Henry  Erskine  and  his  Times. 

9.  The  Nationalisation  of  Land. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

Fourth  and  Concluding  Series.  By  J.  A.  Fbouds,  M.A  ,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  8vo,  12s. 


INDIA,  WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH  US? 

A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  8vo,  12s  6J.  [jy  ext  u-eelt. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE. 

By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  New  Edition  (1882).  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 


ESSAYS  in  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITICISM. 

Edited  by  A.  Seth  and  R.  B.  Haldane.  With  Preface  by  Prof.  Caird, 
Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  T.  H.  Green,  Whyte’s  Prof,  of  Moral 
Philos,  in  the  Uuiy.  of  Oxford.  8vo,  9s. 


JAMES  MILL ;  a  Biography.  By  A.  Bain, 

LL.D.  Crown  Svo,  Portrait,  53. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL;  a  Criticism,  with 

Personal  Recollections.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  2s  CJ. 


HISTORY  of  the  PAPACY  during  the 

REFORMATION.  By  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 


The  ENGLISH  in  AMERICA;  Virginia, 

Maryland,  aud  the  Carolinas.  By  J.  A.  Doyle,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford.  8vo,  with  Map,  18s. 

“  Mr.  Doyle’s  volume  is  of  singular  interest  to  all  those  who  wish  to  trace  the 
rise  and  development  of  English  institutions  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  growth 
of  that  spirit  of  sturdy  independence  which  led  up  to  the  great  Republic  of  the 
United  States.” — Times. 


FRANCIS  BACON’S  PROMUS  of  EORMU- 

L  ARIES  and  ELEGANCIES.  Illustrated  by  Passages  from  Shakespeare.  By 
Mrs.  Pott.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  8vo,  16s. 


The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION,  and  the 

PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  of  MAN.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Fourth  Edition.  Svo,  Woodcuts,  lbs. 


JAPAN :  its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art- 

Manufactures.  By  C.  Dresser,  Pb.D.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.  With  202  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood  for  the  most  part  by  Native  Artists  in  Japan.  Square 
crown  8vo,  31s  6A 

Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

The  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

By  Bertha  Meriton  Gardiner.  With  7  Maps,  fcap.  8vo,  2s  61. 


MESSER  AGNOLO’S  HOUSEHOLD  ;  a 

Cinqne  Cento  Florentine  Story.  By  Leader  Scott,  Author  of  “  The  Renais- 
sauce  in  Italy,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  GLIMPSE  of  the  WORLD.  By  Elizabeth 

M.  Sewell,  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert,”  &c.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  price 
3s  61,  clotn  extra,  with  girt  edges. 


DOCTOR  GRIMSHAWE’S  SECRET,  a 

Romance,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by 
Julian  Hawthorne.  (Copyright.)  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  COMPENDIUM  of  ITALIAN  HISTORY, 

from  the  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Giovanni  Basco,  and  continued  by  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Royal  Svo, 
with  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  FRAGMENTS 

WRITTEN  during  INTERVALS  of  BUSINESS.  By  J,  D.  Morell,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Crown  Bvo,  5s. 


Text-Books  of  Science. 

PHYSICAL  OPTICS.  By  R.  T.  Glazebeook, 

M.A,,  F.R.S. ,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Demonstrator  of 
Physics  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge.  With  183  Figures  and 
Diagrams  Engraved  on  Wood,  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

-.oDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  best  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons  are  in  circulation  at 
M  U  DIE  \S  SELECT  L I  BE  A  R  Y. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases;  and  ample  supplies  are  provided  of  all  forth¬ 
coming  Books  of  general  interest  as  they  appear. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM,  AND  UPWARDS, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  SUBSCPJPTION,  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

FOR  THE  FREE  DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS  IN  EVERY  PART  OF  LONDON. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies,  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly 

reduced  prices,  are  now  ready,  post  free,  on  application. 


MU  DIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii:  its 

Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming, 
Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-Of-War,”  “  At  Home  in  Fiji,” 
&c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8to,  25s. 

‘‘Miss  Gordon  Cumming  who  has  painted  such  a  life-like  picture  of  Fiji,  has 

performed  an  equally  edifying  task  for  this  less  known  group  of  islands _ 

History,  customs,  laws,  and  scenery  of  the  islands  all  come  into  view  in  these 
delightful  volumes.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Price  6s ;  or  post  free  for  one  year,  for  21s. 


T 


HE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

JANUARY  1st,  1883. 

Contents. 


No.  CLIII. 


Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Christian  Church. 

Evolution  by  Force  Impossible;  a  New  Argument  against  Materialisit. 
Victor  Hugo. 

Traces  of  the  Northmen  in  Normandy. 

An  Exposition  of  Our  Fish  Wealth. 

The  Poet  Firdcsi  and  his  Epic. 

The  Primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

Current  Literature. 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

The  EARLY  HOMES  of  PRINCE  ALBERT.  By  Alfred 

Rimmer,  Author  of  “  Our  Old  Country  Towns,”  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
with  Tinted  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  1  vol.  8vo,  21s. 

“  Charmingly  illustrated  volume . giving  in  a  light  and  lively  style  sketches  of 

the  Prince  Consort’s  youth  and  boyhood.”— Times. 

<  *  Eight-and-thirty  wood  engravings  of  delicate  execution,  and  thirteen  tinted 
plates,  bring  to  our  minds  the  most  delightfully  quaint  Thuringian  reminiscences. 

. A  charming  panorama  of  scenes  connected  with  a  truly  illustrious  history.” 

— Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  very  charming  and  graceful  volume . deserves  to  he  classed  among  artistic 

works  of  permanent  interest.”— John  Ball. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “MISS  MOLLY.” 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

GERALDINE  HAWTHORNE.  A  Sketch.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Miss  Molly,’*  “  Delicia,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“The  author  of  ‘Miss  Molly*  has  chosen  a  picturesque  setting1  to  frame  a 
gracious  portrait  of  gentle  woman,  for  such  is  Mistress  Geraldine  Calverley.” — 
Athenaeum, 

“  Since  |the  publication  of  *  Miss  Molly,*  its  author  has  gained  dexterity  and 
finish  of  workmanship,  without  losing  the  spontaneity,  gusto,  and  power  of  un¬ 
forced  pathos  which  gave  that  book  so  great  a  charm.” — Academy. 

“  The  most  charming  story  that  we  have  read  for  a  longer  time  than  is  ea3y 
to  say.  In  simple  pathos  it  is  exquisite.” — Graphic. 

“  The  entire  conception  is  a  fine  one,  and  well  carried  out.** — Guardian, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition,  crown  8vo,  53. 

"]\/f~ODERN  EUROPE;  a  School  History.  By  John  Lord, 

IV1  LL.D.  With  4  Additional  Chapters,  comprehending  all  the  Leading 
Events  which  have  occurred  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1880.  With  copious  Questions  for  Examination. 

London:  Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


The 

The 


Now  ready,  54th  Edition,  price  2s. 

CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a  Lady. 

Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


T 


Price  Is,  monthly;  per  annum,  12s,  post  free. 

HE  EXPOSITOR.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cos,  D.D- 

Contents  of  January  Number  now  ready. 


Balaam  :  an  Exposition  and  a  Study.  By  the  Editor. 

Isaiah  :  an  Ideal  Biography.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State.— I.  The  Pauline  View  of  Death. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.D. 

Textual  Criticisms  Illustrated  from  the  Printing-Office,  By  Mr.  Alfred 
Watts. 

Brief  Notices. 

The  Spectator  says  : — “This  admirable  periodical  keeps  up  its  interest  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  In  every  number  there  is  something  of  high  interest  to  the  students 
of  Biblical  literature,  both  professional  and  general.  The  Expositor  renders  con¬ 
stant  and  signal  services  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day.” 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS  of  IRELAND. 

Now  ready,  Part  IV.  (I.),  in  imperial  folio,  price  £5  5s. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS  of 

IRELAND,  Selected  and  Edited  under  the  Direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
E.  Sullivan,  Bart.,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  by  John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A., 
M.R.I. A.,  late  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland;  and  published 
by  command  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

This  work  is  intended  to  form  a  comprehensive  Palieographic  Series  for 
Ireland.  The  Specimens  are  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  • 
originals,  in  dimensions,  colouring,  and  general  appearance.  Part  IV.  (I.) 
extends  from  A.D.  1551  to  A.D.  1620,  and  contains  numerous  specimens  in  colours,, 
illustrated  with  descriptions,  and  many  original  documents  hitherto  unpublished. 
Part  III.  of  the  Fac-similes,  containing  upwards  of  100  specimens,  price  42s. 
Account,  in  8vo,  of  Fac-similes  of  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland  :  Parts  I.  and 
II.  together,  price  2s  6d.  Part  II ,  price  Is  6d.  Part  III.,  price  Is.  Part  IV.  (I.)r 
price  2s. 

London :  Printed  for  H.M.’s  Stationery  Office,  and  sold  by  Longmans  and  Co. 
and  Trubner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co.  Cambridge :  Macmillan  and 
Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Douglas  and  Foulis.  Dublin :  A.  Thom 
and  Co.,  and  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co. 

DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867.. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  began  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  amorg 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  w'hich  the  most  important  is  medical  work  amocg 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation  * 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983* 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi)  >  or  by  Rev.  W 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
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Now  ready,  complete  in  Four  Volumes,  imp.  Svo,  cloth,  £5;  or,  half-bound  in  morocco,  £G  6s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary ,  Scientific ,  and 

Technological. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

NEW  EDITION,  CAREFULLY  REVISED,  AND  GREATLY  AUGMENTED. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.  A. 

Illustrated  by  above  Three  Thousand  Engravings,  printed  in  the  Text. 


This  New  Edition  contains  about  130,000  Words,  or  about  30,000  more  than  the 
former  Edition,  12,000  more  than  any  English  Dictionary  hitherto  published,  and 
double  those  in  the  latest  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  great  work. 

As  a  Literary  Dictionary  the  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  defines  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  words  by  writers  both  new  and  old ;  explains  idiomatic  phrases 
and  peculiar  constructions  ;  distinguishes  obsolete  from  current  meanings  and  usages, 
and  carefully  discriminates  between  words  closely  synonymous  in  signification  ;  while 
it  is  enriched  with  many  thousands  of  Illustrative  Quotations. 


EDUCATIONAL  WOivu 


DESCHANEL’S  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise,  Transla'e  1  and  Extended  by 
J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Illustrated 
by  760  Wood  Engravings  and  Three  Coloure  1  Plate  . 
Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Extended. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth,  18 l. 

Also,  separately,  in  4  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s  61  each 
Part  1.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  PNEU¬ 
MATICS. 

Part  2.  HEAT. 

Part  3.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

Part  4,  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  of 
PHYSICS. 

By  Professor  Everett,  Translator  and  Editor  of 
Deschanel’s  “Natural  Philosophy,1’ &c.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s-6i. 

PRAXIS  PRIMARIA. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  the  Writing  of  Latin.  With 
Vocabulary  and  Notes.  By  the  It  v.  Islay  Burns* 
D.D.  Revised  by  the  Anthor  of  “  The  Public  School 
Latin  Primer.”  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  8vo* 
cloth,  2s. — KEY  (to  Teachers  only),  3s  6J. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge.  With  numerous  Pictorial  Illus¬ 
trations,  Genealogical  Tables,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  444,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

“  A  better  manual  than  this  f  r  schools  need  not  be 
wished  ;  it  is  an  excellent  basis  for  the  more  advanced 
and  scientific  study  of  history.”— Scotsman. 

A  HISTORICAL  READING-BOOK. 

Consisting  chiefly  of.Choice  Extract!  from  Macaulay* 
Froude,  Scott,  Rooertson,  Carlyle,  Clarendon,  and 
others. 

Part  1.  FROM  the  EARLIEST  TIME 3  to  the  DEATH 
of  RICHARD  III.  Illustrated.  Pp.  224,  cloth 
boards,  price  Is  6d. 

Part  2. — FROM  the  ACCESSION  of  HENRY  VII.  to- 
the  BATTLE  of  WATERLOO.  Illustrated.  Pp. 
224,  cloth  boards,  price  Is  64. 


As  a  Scientific  and  Technological  Dictionary  it  explains  a  vast  number  of 
terms  belonging  to  all  branches  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  many  of  them  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction,  and  its  Encyclopaedic  character  enables  it  to  treat  these  with  a  fullness 
similar  to  that  of  an  Encyclopaedia,  and  to  convey  an  amount  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  an  infinite  variety  of  topics  not  usually  found  in  Dictionaries. 

The  accurate  Illustrative  Engravings,  which  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
verbal  definitions,  communicate  explanation  through  the  eye  in  a  manner  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  it  is  attractive. 

The  Etymology  in  this  New  Edition  has  been  altogether  remodelled  and  brought 
up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  the  Pronunciation  has  been 
inserted  throughout. 


MYTHOLOGY. 

The  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome* 
for  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  E.  M.  Berens. 
Illustrated  from  Antique  Sculptures.  Cloth,  3s. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

ELEMENTARY.  Based  on  the  Analysis  of  Sentence; 
Cloth,  Is. 

ADVANCED.  For  Intermediate  and  the  Higher 
Schools.  Cloth,  2s. 

STUDENT’S  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Etymological.  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  By 
John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  With  about  300  Engravings 
on  Wood,  imp.  16mo,  half-roan,  7s  6d  ;  half-calf,  10s  6d. 

OGILVIE’S  SMALLER 
DICTIONARY. 


OPINIONS  Ol 

TIMES. 

“  For  our  own  part,  as  far  as  vocabulary  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  concerned,  we  should  not  wish  for  anything 
better  than  the  new  4  Imperial.’  Few,  except 
specialists,  are  likely  to  come  across  any  technical 
terms  not  to  be  found  here  ;  and  the  definitions  are 
accurate  and  intelligible,  developing  into  detailed 
explanations  where  necessary.  The  etymology  is  clear 
and  concise,  and  the  illustrations  are  copious,  appro¬ 
priate,  and  well  executed.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

“  The  etymologies  have  been  rewritten  in  the  light 
of  the  most  recent  researches,  aud  may  be  accepted 
as,  on  the  whole,  accurate  throughout ;  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  clear  and  laudably  concise.  The  definitions  are 
specially  full,  and  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
condensed  cyclopedia.  The  terms  introduced  by 
recent  science,  and  which  are  so  frequently  introduced 
into  every-day  literature,  are  all  there,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested,  and  their  definitions  are  admirably  clear 

and  accurate . The  illustrations,  carefully  and 

accurately  executed,  are  a  most  important  help  to  the 
understanding  of  the  definitions  and  descriptions.” 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  this  admirable 
dictionary  too  highly,  and  more  than  unjust  not  to 
give  special  praise  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Annau- 
dale.  This  dictionary  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  he  has  so  augmented  the 
vocabulary,  and  has  made  such  large  and  important 
changes  in  his  revision,  that  in  its  present  form  it 
may  justly  claim  to  be  considered  a  new  work.  It 
does  not  directly  challenge  comparison  with  any  other 
dictionary  in  the  language ;  for  it  attempts  to 
combine,  what  none  of  the  others  do,  a  l.terary 
dictionary  with  an  encyclopedic  dictionary  We 
have  examined  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  articles, 
and  they  are  of  uniform  excellence.” 


THE  PRESS. 

ACADEMY. 

#  “We  are  justified  in  affirming  that  the  well  estab¬ 
lished  characteristic  of  the  4  Imperial  Dictionary  ’ — 
its  wealth  of  modern  technical  terms— is  fully  main¬ 
tained.  Whatever  competition  it  may  meet  with  in 
the  department  of  philology,  or  the  literary  history  of 
the  English  language,  it  will  here  at  least  remain 
uurivaHed.  The  engravings,  too,  most  of  which  are 
splendid  specimens  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  have 
been  appropriately  concentrated  upon  technical 
terms.” 

SPECTATOR. 

44 We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will 
prove  a  most  thorough  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
that  among  reference-books  of  its  clas3  it  will  hold 
the  first  place,  both  as  an  authority  and  a  source  of 
instruction  and  eutertaiument.” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

44  The  dictionary  aims  at  being,  within  its  limits,  an 
encyclopedia;  not  only  is  every  word  set  down, 
derived,  and  explained,  but  an  account  is  appended 
supplying  information  upon  subjects  which  a  bare 
definition  wou’d  not  make  clear.  The  encyclopedic 
character  of  the  4  Imperial  Dictionary,’  indeed,  con¬ 
stitutes  its  principal  and  its  distinctive  value.  For 
ordinary  purposes  it  wi'l  be  found  to  give  information 
ou  almost  every  point,  which  seems  to  us,  so  far  as  it 
has  beeu  possible  to  examine  the  work,  trustworthy.” 

BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

4‘  This  new  edition  is  abreast  of  the  most  advanced 
science  of  the  day,  and  incorporates  its  latest  dis¬ 
coveries,  while  English  literature  has  been  laid  under 
the  most  laborious  and  extensive  contribution  for 
varied  uses  of  words.  It  should  be  for  some  years  to 
come  an  authority  of  the  first  class.” 


Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory. 
Abridged  from  the  4‘  Student’s  Dictionary  ”  by  the 
Author.  Imp.  16mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s  6d  ;  or  half- 
roan,  3s  64. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  Diagrams,  with, 
the  names  printed  in  red  on  the  actual  parts. 

BOOK  I — 4d,  paper;  5d,  cloth. 

,,  2— 5d,  paper ;  6d,  cloth. 

,,  3— 5d,  paper ;  6d,  cloth. 

POETICAL  READER. 

Choice  Selections  from  tho  best  Writers.  With  ail 
Introductory  Chapter  on  English  Prosody.  Cloth, 
Is  6d. 

A  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC. 

For  Secondary  Schools.  Pp.  192,  cloth,  Is  ;  or,  with 
Answers,  Is  6d.  The  ANSWERS  separately,  6d. 

ALGEBRA. 

Up  to  and  including  Equations  of  the  First  Degree. 
By  John  G.  Kerr,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  formerly  Suell  Exhibitioner  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Cloth,  Is  3d.— 
KEY,  6d. 

ALGEBRAIC  FACTORS. 

How  to  Find  Them  and  How  to  Use  them.  By  W.  T. 
Knight,  F.S.So.  Is  6d. 

EXAMINATION  ARITHMETIC. 

Containing  upwards  of  1,200  Arithmetical  Problems 
and  Exercises  (with  Answers),  Selected  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Papers,  and  from 
the  Examination  Papers  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
and  the  Government  Examination  Papers  of  Pupil 
Teachers,  and  Candidates  for  Queen’s  Scholarships 
and  Certificates.  Classified  and  Graduated  by  Thomas 
S.  Harvey,  F.Sc.  Lond.  Cloth,  2s. — KEY,  4i  6d. 


c 


London :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey ;  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 
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MURRAY’S 


LIST. 


Dr.  Wk.  SMITH'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


LATIN  COURSE. 

Principia  Latina.  Parti.  Containing 

Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies. 
3  6d. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional 

Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  2s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  II.  A  First 

Latin  Reading  Book.  3s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  III.  A  First 

Latin  Verse  Bcok.  3s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  IV.  Latin 

Prose  Composition.  3s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  V.  Short 

Tales  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation  into  Prose. 
3s. 

Young  Beginners’  1st  Latin  Book  : 

an  Introduction  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  I  ,  2s. 

Y oung  Beginners’  2nd  Latin  Book : 

an  Introduction  to  Principia  Latina,  Part  II.,  2s. 

Student’s  Latin  Grammar.  For  the 

Higher  Forms.  6s. 

Smaller  Latin  Grammar.  For  Middle 

and  Lower  Forms.  3-*  6d. 

Latin- English  Vocabulary.  In- 

eluding  a  Dictionary  to  Phtedrus,  Cornelias  Nepos, 
and  Caisar’ s  Gallic  War.  3s  6d. 

Taeitns.  Selections.  With  English 

Notes.  33  6d. 


FRENCH  COURSE. 

French  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar, 

Delectus,  Exercises.  Vocabularies,  and  Materials 
for  Conversation.  3s  6d. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional 

Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  2s  6d. 

French  Principia.  Part  II.  A  French 

Reading  Book  j  with  Etymological  Dictionary. 
4s  6d. 

Student’s  French  Grammar.  With 

an  Introduction  by  M.  Litthe.  7s  6J. 

Smaller  French  Grammar.  Abridged 

from  the  above.  3s  6  J. 

GERMAN  COURSE. 

German  Principia.  Parti.  Grammar, 
Delectus,  Exercise^,  Voc  ibularies,  and  Materials 
for  Conversation.  3s  6d. 

German  Principia.  Part  II.  A 

German  Reading  Book  ;  with  a  Dictionary.  3s  6d. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  For 

Advanced  Students.  3s  6d. 

ITALIAN  COURSE. 

Italian  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar, 

Delectus,  Exercises,  Vocabularies,  anl  M  iterials 
for  Conversation.  3s  6d. 

Italian  Principia.  Part  II.  An  Italian 

Reading  Book.  3s  6J. 


GREER  COURSE. 

Initia  Grseca.  Part  I.  Grammar, 

Delectus  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies.  3s  6d. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Additional 

Exercises  and  Examination  Papers.  2s  6d. 

Initia  Grseca.  Part  II.  A  Greek 

Reading  Book.  3s  6d. 

Initia  Grseca.  Part  III.  Prose 

Compo-ition.  3s  61. 

Student’s  Greek  Grammar.  For  the 

Higher  Forms.  6s. 

Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  For  Middle 

aud  Lower  Forms.  3s  6d. 

Greek  Accidence.  2s  Gd. 

Plato.  Selections.  With  Notes.  3s  6d. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

English  Grammar.  With  Exercises. 

3s  6J. 

Primary  English  Grammar.  With 

Exercises  an 3  Questions.  Is. 

Primary  History  of  Britain.  2s  6d. 
Modern  Geography.  Physical  and 

Political.  5s. 

Smaller  Modern  Geography.  2s  6d. 
English  Composition.  With  Illustra- 

tions  and  Exercises.  3s  6J. 


Dr.  Wm.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARIES. 


Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  With  Illustrations.  3  vols.,  £3  5s. 
Concise  Bible  Dictionary.  With  Maps  and  300  Illustrations, 

213. 

Smaller  Bible  Dictionary.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  7s  Gd. 
Christian  Antiquities.  From  the  Time  of  the  Apostles  to  the 

Age  of  Charlemagne.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  £3  13s  61. 

Christian  Biography.  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines  during 
the  First  Eight  Centuries  A.  D.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  aud  III.  31s  6d.  each 

Greek  and  Homan  Antiquities.  With  500  Woodcuts,  2Ss. 
Smaller  Classical  Antiquities.  With  200  Woodcuts,  7s  6d. 


Greek  and  Homan  Biography  and  Mythology.  With 

564  Woodcuts.  3  vols.,  £4  4s. 

Greek  and  Homan  Geography.  531  Woodcuts.  2  vols., 

£i  16s. 

Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Mythology,  and 

Geography.  With  750  Woodcuts,  183. 

Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  With  200  Woodcuts,  7s  6d. 
A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary.  2ls. 

A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary.  7s  Gd. 

A  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary.  2ls. 

A  Smaller  English-Latin  Dictionary.  7s  6d. 


MURRAY’S  STUDENT’S  MANUALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  SEYEN  AND  SIXPENCE  EACH  VOLUME. 


Old  Testament  History.  To  the 

Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  With  40 
Maps  aud  Woodcuts. 

Hew  Testament  History.  With  an 

Account  of  the  Intermediate  Period  between  the 
Old  and  New  Tests.  With  30  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Ancient  History.  To  the  Conquests  of 

Alexander  the  Great.  With  70  Woodcuts. 

Ecclesiastical  History.  With  Wood- 
cuts.  Iu  Two  Parts  :  I.,  A.D.  30-1003.  II.,  1003- 
1380. 

English  Church  History.  In  Two 

Parts  :  I.,  596-1509.  II..  1509-1717. 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 

[In  'preparation. 

History  of  Greece.  To  the  Roman 

Conquest.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 


1  History  of  Home.  To  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire.  With  Coloured  Map  and 
Woodcuts. 

The  Roman  Empire.  [Tn  prep>aration. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  With  100  Woodcuts. 

Hume’s  England.  From  the  Earliest 
Times,  continued  down  to  1878.  7  Coloured  Maps 
and  Woodcuts. 

Hallam’s  History  of  Europe  during 

the  Middle  Atres. 

Hallam’s  Constitutional  History 

of  England.  Henry  VII. — George  II. 

History  of  France.  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  1852.  With  Woodcuts. 

Ancient  Geography.  With  150 

Woodcuts. 


Modern  Geography.  Mathematical, 

Physical,  and  Dosci  iptive.  With  120  Woodcuts. 

Geography  of  British  India.  Phy- 

sica.1  and  Political.  With  M  ips  and  Woodcuts. 

English  Language.  Its  Origin  and 

Growth. 

English  Literature.  With  Biographical 

Notices  of  the  Authors. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature. 

To  be  used  with  the  above. 

Modern  Europe.  [ In  preparation. 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 

Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Law. 

Moral  Philosophy.  With  Quotations, 

&C. 


Dr.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  MANUALS. 

Scripture  History.  Continued  down  to  A.D.  70.  With  49 
Illustrations.  16mo,  3s  6d. 

Ancient  History.  Down  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  With  70  Illustrations.  16mo,  3s  6d. 

Ancient  Geography.  With  30  Illustrations.  16mo,  3s  Gd. 

Modern  Geography.  Physical  and  Political.  16mo,  2s  Gd. 

Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Coloured  Map 
and  70  Illustrations.  16  mo,  3s  6d. 

Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  74 
Illustrations.  16ino,  3,  6d. 

Classical  Mythology.  For  Ladies’  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 

With  90  Woodcuts.  16mo.  3s  6d. 

England.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1878.  With  Coloured 
Maps  aud  08  Woodcuts.  lOmo,  3s  6d. 

English  Literature.  With  Lives  of  our  Chief  Writers.  lGmo, 

3s  Gd. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature.  To  be  used  with  the 

foregoing  Book.  16mo,  3s  6d. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  History  of  England.  From  the  First  Invasion  by  the 
Romans.  By  Mrs.  Markham.  Continued  down  to  the  Year  1880.  With  100 
Woodcut?.  12mo,  3s  6d, 

A  History  of  France.  From  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Coesar. 
By  Mrs.  Markham.  Continued  down  to  the  Year  1878.  With 70  Woodcuts. 
12mo,  3s  6d. 

A  History  of  Germany.  From  the  Invasion  by  Marius  down 

to  1880;  on  the  Plan  of  Mrs.  Markham.  With  50  Woodcrts.  460  pp.  12mo, 
3s  6d. 

Little  Arthur’s  History  of  England.  From  the  Earliest 

Times.  Continued  down  to  1878.  With  36  Woodcuts.  16mo,  Is  6d. 

A  Short  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Analysis  and 

Vocabulary.  By  Professor  Stanley  Leathes.  Post  Svo,  7s  6d. 

Newth’s  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Small  8vo, 

3s  6d. 

A  Child’s  First  Latin  Book.  Comprising  a  Fnll  Practice  of 

Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjectives,  with  the  Active  Verbs.  By  T.  D.  Hall, 
16 mo,  2s. 

Oxenham’s  English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs.  With 

Prefatory  Rules  of  Composition  in  Elegiaj  Metre.  12mo,  3s  6d. 

Hutton’S  Principia  Grseca.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Greek.  Comprehending  Grammar,  Dsleotus,  Exercise-book,  with  Vocabu¬ 
laries,  &e.  12mo,  3s  6d. 


V  DETAILED  catalogue  sent  gratis  by  post  on  application. 


^FOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  AMD  CO.’S  TEXT-BOOKS  FOP,  S'- 


CLASSICAL. 

Aristotle. — The  Politics.  Translated 
by  J.  E.  C.Welldon,  M.A.  Or. Svo.  f Immedlat  ly. 
Babrius.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Dis¬ 
sertations,  Critical  Notes,  Commentary,  and 
Lexicon,  by  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 

Cicero.— The  Academies.  Translated 

by  James  S.  Reid,  M. k.  Svo,  5s  Cl. 

SELECT  LETTERS.  After  the  Edition  of 
Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Translated  by  G.  E. 
Jeans,  M.A.  8vo,  10s  61. 

Euripides. — Medea.  Edited,  with  Notes, 

&c.,  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  M  A.  8vo,  7s  6J. 

Juvenal. — Thirteen  Satires,  with  a 

Commentary.  By  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M  A. 
Crown  8vo.  Yol.  I.,  7s  6d.  Vol.  II.,  10s  6 1. 
Juvenal. — Thirteen  Satires.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  after  the  Text  of  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor  by  Professor  Herbert  A.  Strong  and 
Alex.  Leeper,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6J. 
Homer.— The  Odyssey.  Done  into 

English  by  Professor  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  and 
Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Croan 
8vo,  10s  6d. 

Homer. — The  Iliad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  Walter 
Leap,  M.A. ,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.  Crown 
8  vo,  12s  6d. 

Livy.  Books  XXI.— XXV.  Translated  by 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
Crown  S vo.  [J— st  ready. 

The  New  Phrynichns :  being  a  Re¬ 
vised  Text  of  the  Eeloga  of  the  Grammarian 
Phrynichns,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary. 
By  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.  8vo,  18s. 

Plato. — The  Republic  of  Plato. 

Translated  into  English,  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  Ll. 
Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A.  ISmo, 
4s  6d. 

The  EUTHTPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  and 
PHAEDO  of  PLATO.  Translated  by  F.  J. 
Church.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6b 

Sallust.  —  The  Conspirac-y  of 

CATILINE  and  the  JUGUliTBXNE  WAR. 
Translated  into  English,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

Tacitus. — The  Annals.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  G.  0.  Hol¬ 
brooke,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  U.S.A. 
8vo,  16s. 

Tacitus.— Complete  Works.  Trans¬ 

lated  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brod¬ 
ribb,  M.A. 

The  HISTORY,  8vo,  6s.— The  ANNALS,  7s  6d. 
—The  AGRIOOLA  and  GERMANY,  with  the 
DIALOGUE  on  ORATORY,  4s  6d. 

By  Prof.  R.  C.  JEBB,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon 

to  ISAEOS.  2  vols.  8 vo,  25s. 

Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators, 

ANTIPHON,  ANDOKIDES.  LYSIAS,  ISOK- 
RATES,  and  ISAEOS.  Edited,  with  Notes. 
Beiug  a  Companion  Volume  to  the  preceding  work. 
8vo,  12s  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language, 

from  Plautus  to  Suetonius.  By  H.  J.  Roby, 
M.A.  In  Two  Parts,  crown  Svo.  Part  I.,  8s  6J  ; 
Part  II.,  10s  6d. 

Syntax  of  the  Greek  Moods  and 

TENSES.  By  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin.  Cr.8va,6s6J. 
By  J.  P.  MAHAFPY,  M.A. 

Social  Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer 

to  Menander.  Fourth  Edition,  rev.sed,  crown 
8vo,  9s. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece. 

Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  10s  6d. 

ENGLISH. 

A  Shakespearian  Grammar  :  an 

Attempt  to  Illustrate  some  of  the  Differences 
between  Elizabethan  and  Modern  English.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  6s. 

An  English  Sentence,  an  Exami- 

NATION  of  the  FUNCTIONAL  ELEMENTS  of. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Wrightson,  M.A.  5s. 

Longer  English  Poems.  With  Notes, 

Pbi  ological,  <£c.,  and  an  Introduction  on  the 
Teaching  of  English.  Chiefly  for  Use  in  Schools. 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales.  New  Edition,  4s  6d. 

Historical  Outlines  of  English 

ACCIDENCE.  Comprising  Chapters  on  the 
History  and  Development  of  the  Language,  and 
on  Word  Formation.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Gs. 
Words  and  Places  ;  or,  Etymological 
Illustrations  of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geo¬ 
graphy.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  With  Maps, 
Third  Edition,  globe  8vo,  Gs. 

By  R.  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  D.D. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  18th  Edit.,  5s. 
English,  Past  and  Present.  Eleventh 

Edition,  5s. 

A  Select  Glossary  of  English 

WORDS  used  formerly  in  SENSES  DIFFERENT 
from  their  PRESENT.  5s. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Goldsmith.— Select  Essays.  Edited 

by  Prof.  0.  D.  Yonge.  Globe  8vo,  2s  6d. 

Dryden. — Select  Essays.  By  the 

Same  Editor.  Globe  8vo,  2$  6d. 

*#*  CATALOGUES  of  MACII. 


HISTORICAL. 

By  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Historical  Essays.  8vo,  First  Series, 
10s  6  i ;  Second  Series,  10s  6.1 ;  Third  Series,  12.S. 
Old  English  History.  New  Edition, 

with  Maps.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  63. 

By  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN,  M  A  ,  LL.D. 

History  of  the  English  People.  4 

vols.  Svo.  Vol.  I.,  Early  England  ;  Foreign  Kings  ; 
The  Charter ;  The  Parliament.  8vo,  with  8 
Coloured  Mups,  16 1.  Yol.  IT.,  The  Monarchy, 
1461-1540;  The  Restoration,  1540-1633.  Svo,  16s. 
Vol.  III.,  Puritan  England,  1603-1660  ;  The 
Revolution,  1660-1688  8vo.  with  4  Maps,  16-.  Yol. 
IV.,  The  Revolution,  16J33  1760  ;  Modern  England, 
1760-1815.  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Index,  16s. 

The  Making  of  England.  With  Maps, 

8vO,  1*3. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English 

PEOPLE.  With  Mips,  Tables,  jfcc.  Eighty- 
seventh  Thousand,  8s  6J. 


A  Short  History  of  India.  By  J. 

Talboys  Wheeler.  With  Mays,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

By  J.  B.  LIGHTFOOT.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &e. 
Seventh  Edition,  8vo,  123. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 

PIANS.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Dissertations.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised,  8vo,  12s. 

St.  PauPs  Epistles  to  the  Colos- 

SIANS  and  to  PHILEMON.  A  Revised  Text, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  &e.  Sixth  Edition, 
Svo,  12s. 

By  R.  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord- 

Fourteenth  Edition,  8vo,  12 a. 

Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lord- 

Eleventh  Edition,  revised,  8vo,  12s. 

Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament. 

Ninth  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo,  12s. 

On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  Second  Edition,  Svo,  7s. 

Studies  in  the  Gospels.  Fourth 

Edition,  revised,  Svo,  10s  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 

PRAYER;  with  a  Rationale  of  its  Offices.  By 
Francis  Procter,  M.  A.  16th  Edit,  cr.  8vo,  10s  6d. 
BytheVen.  Arclidearon  HARDWICK. 

Christ  and  other  Masters:  an  His- 

torical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Chief  Parallel¬ 
isms  and  Contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the 
Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World.  With 
a  Memoir  by  Rev.  F.  Procter,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo,  10s  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Middle  Ages.  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the 
Excommunication  of  Luther.  Edited  by  William 
Stubbs,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  10a  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 

during  the  RE  ORMATION.  New  Edition, 
levised  by  Prof.  Stubbs.  Crown  Svo,  10s  6d. 

By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTOOTT,  D.D., 

Cauon  of  Peterborough,  &c. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 

GOSPELS.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  10s  61. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  History 

of  the  CANON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  during 
the  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  Sixth  Edition, 

103  6  1. 

The  Bible  in  the  Church :  a  Popular 

Account  of  the  Collection  and  Reception  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  Churches.  4s  6d. 

A  General  View  of  the  History  of 

the  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo<  10s  61. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection: 

Thoughts  on  its  Relation  to  Reason  and  His¬ 
tory.  6s. 

New  Testament  in  the  Original 

GREEK.  The  Text,  Revised  by  B.  F.  West- 
cott  D.D.,  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.D.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo,  each  10s  61.  Vol.  I.,  TEXT.  Yol.  II., 
INTRODUCTION  and  APPENDIX. 

By  O.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Deau  of  Llandaff. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  Fifth 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6b 

By  Rev.  F.  RENDALL. 

.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 

Text,  with  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Com¬ 
mentary.  Crown  8vo.  [_Li  the  press. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  lv\ 
MATICAL. 

A  Treatise  on  Comparative  Ernbrv- 

OLOGY.  By  F.  M.  Balfour,  Ml,  F.R.S.  2 
vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.,  ISs  •  Yol. 
II.,  21s. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By 

Michael  Foster,  MD,  F.R.S.  With  Illustia- 
tious.  Third  Edition,  8vo,  21s. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Physiological 

CHEMISTRY  of  the  ANIMAL  BODY,  including 
au  Account  of  the  Chemical  Changes  occurring  in 
Disease.  By  Professor  A.  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
2  vols.  Yol.  I.,  8vo,  18s.  [Yol.  II  ,  in  the  press. 

Elements  of  Comparative  Ana- 

TOMY.  By  Professor  Carl  Gegenbaur.  A 
Translation  by  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  B.A.,  Revised, 
with  Preface,  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester. 
F.R.S.  8ro,  21s. 

Text-Book  of  Pathological  Ana- 

TOMY  and  PATHOGENESIS.  By  Professor 
Ernst  Ziegler.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
Donald  Macalister,  M.A.,  M.B..  B.So.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Svo.  Part  I.,  GENERAL 
PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  12s  6d. 

Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  Arciu- 

bald  Geikie,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  8vo,  28s. 

A  Treatise  on  Chemistry.  By  Prof. 

H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  C.  Schorlemmer, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  8vo. 

Yols.  I.  and  II.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Yol.  I. — The  Non-Metallic  Elemeut3.  21s.  Vol. 
II. — Metals.  Two  Parts,  each  18s.  Yol.  III. — 
ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Part  I.,  21s. 

[Part  II.  in  Vie  press. 

A  Manual  of  the  Chemistry  of 

the  CARBON  COMPOUNDS,  or  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTR  Y.  By  C.  Schorlemmer,  F.R  S. 
With  Illustrations,  8vo,  price  143. 

Physiography ;  an  Introduction  to 

the  Study  ot  Nature.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Anthropology ;  an  Introduction  to 

the  Study  of  Man  and  Civilisation.  By  E.  B. 
Tylor,  M  A  ,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations,  crown. 
Svo,  7s  6d. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction 

iu  ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  By  Prof  Huxley, 
F.R.S,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  MB.,  D  Si. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Morphology  of  the  Skull.  By 

Prof.  Parker  and  G.  T.  Bettany.  Crown  Svo, 
price  10i  6  1. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Osteology 

of  the  MAMMALIA.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower, 
F  R  S-,  F.R  C.S.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

A  Course  of  Elementary  Practical 

PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Michael  Foster,  M  D.,„. 
F.R.S.,  aud  J.  N.  Langley,  B.A.  New  Elitiun 
crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  S.  Newcomb, 

LL.D.,  Professor  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory.  With 
112  Illustrations  and  5  Maps  of  the  Stars.  8vo,  18s. 

Marine  Surveying  :  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson.  7s  6d. 
Light :  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optic?, 
chiefly  with  the  Lantern.  By  Lewis  Wright. 
With  200  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  8vo,  12s. 

Structural  Botany;  or,  Organography 

on  the  Basis  of  Morphology.  With  a  Glossary  of 
Botanical  Terms.  By  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  LL.D. 
8 vo,  10s  6d. 

The  Student’s  Flora  of  the  British 

ISLAND3.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S  I., 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  D  C.L.  Crown  Svo,  IIP  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Dynamic.  By  W. 

K.  Clifford,  F.R.S.  Part  I.,  KINEMATIC. 
Crown  Svo,  7s  6 1. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 

ELECTRICITY.  By  Linnjeus  Cumming,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  8s  6d. 

Mathematical  Problems.  Devised 

and  Arranged  by  Joseph  Wolstenholme.  18s. 

Stability  of  a  Given  State  of  Motion, 

particularly  STEADY  MOTION.  By  Edward 
John  Routh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  8s  6d. 

Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Rigid 

BODIKS,  the  First  Part  of.  By  E.  J.  Routh, 
M.A.  4tu  Edition,  8vo,  14s.  \_Part  II.  in  the  press. 

Geometrical  Treatise  on  Conic 

SECTIONS.  By  W.  H.  Drew,  M.A.  C  o»vn8vo, 
58.  -SOLUTIONS,  4s  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy.  For  the 

Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Hugh  Godfray, 
M.A.  8vo,  12s  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 

LUNAR  THEORY.  With  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
Problem  up  to  the  Time  of  Newton.  By  Hugh 
Godfray,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s  6d. 

By  S.  PARKINSON,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on 

MECHANICS.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  fL  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Optics.  New  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  8vo,  10s  fid. 
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The  Psalms,  with  Introductions 

and  Critical  Notes.  By  A.  C.  Jennings,  B.A. , 
assisted  in  Parts  by  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo,  10s  6d  each. 

Zechariah,  Hebrew,  andLXX,,  the 

UliBREW  STUDENT’S  COMMENTARY  on. 
With  Excursus  on  several  Grammatical  Subjects. 

By  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.  8vo,  10s  6d. 
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.  TARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

_ uRCISE  BOOK.  By  0.  W.  Tancock, 

ai. A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  clot'i,  la  6d. 

An  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  and  READING 
BOOK  for  LOWER  FORMS  in  CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS.  By  0.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.  Th.rd 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 

The  PHILOLOGY  of  the  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  for  the  BEGINNER  in  ANGLO- 
SAXON.  By  John  Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon.  2nd  Ed.,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In  Prose 

and  Verse.  With  Grammatical  Introduc' ion, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A., 
Balli  d  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  8s  6i. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  PRIMER.  With  Gram¬ 
mar,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  the  Same  Author. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

The  GOSPEL  of  SAINT  MARK  in  GOTHIC. 

According  to  the  Translation  made  by  Wulfila  in 
the  Fourth  Century.  Edited,  with  a  Grammatical 
Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.,  Elrington  and  Bosworth 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s. 

An  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Elrington  and  Bossvorth  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Demy  4tn,  cloth,  £2  4*. 

A  CONCISE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTION¬ 
ARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Elrington  and 
Bosworth  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLYT  ENGLISH.  New 

and  Reviced  Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.  From  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMILIES  to 
KING  HORN,  A.D.  1150-A.D.  1300.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  9-. 

Part  II.  From  ROBERT  of  GLOUCESTER  to 
GOWER,  A  D.  1298-A  D.  1393.  Third  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  Bvo,  cloth,  7s  63. 

SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
from  the  PLOUGHMAN'S  CREDE  to  the 
SHEPHEARDE’S  CALENDER,  A  D.  1394-A.D. 
1579.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial 
Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

CHAUCER.— The  PRIORESSES  TALE; 
Sir  THOPAS ;  the  MONKES  TALE ;  the 
CLERKES  TALE;  the  SQUIERES  TALE,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER.— The  TALE  of  the  MAN  of 
LAWE  ;  the  PARDONERES  TALE  ;  the 
SECOND  NONNES  TALE;  the  CHANOUNS 
YEMANNES  TALE.  By  the  Same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER— The  Prologue  to  the  CANTER¬ 
BURY  TALES  ;  the  KNIGHTES  TALE ;  the 
NONNE  PRESTES  TALE.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.  Sixth  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.  —  Select  Plays.  —  Edited 
bv  W.  Aldis  Wright.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers. 
The’  TEMPEST.  Is  6d.— KING  LEAR.  Is  6d.— 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Is  6d. — A  MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S  DREAM.  Is  6d.— JULIUS  CA3SAR.  2s. 
— CORIOLANUS.  2s  6d. — RICHARD  the  THIRD. 

2s  6d.— HENRY  the  FIFTH.  2«. 

SHAKESPEARE.  —  Select  Plays.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M. A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  MERCHANT  of  VENICE.  Extra  fcap  8vo,  Is. 
RICHARD  the  SECOND.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 
MACBETH.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d.  I8vo,  2s. 

HAMLET.  PRINCE  of  DENMARK.  Extra  fcap. 

MILTON.— The  AREOPAGITICA.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  W.  Hales, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King’s 
Coll.,  London.  2nd  Ed.,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
MILTON.— POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C. 

Browne,  M.A.,  and  Associate  of  King’s  College, 
London.  2  vols.  extra  fcap.  8/o,  cloth,  6a  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.,  4s ;  Yol.  II.,  3s. 
LOCKE’S  CONDUCT  of  the  UNDER¬ 
STANDING.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c.,bv  T.  Fowler,  M.A.  Extra  fcap,  8eo,  cloth,  2s. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  By  R.  G.  0.  Hamilton, 

Financial  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  John  Ball,  of  the  Firm  of  Messrs. 
Quilter,  Ball  and  Co.,  Co-Examiners  in  Book-  | 
keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  New  and  En-  1 
larged  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

EXERCISES  in  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exercises.  By  A.  G.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  revised  by  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

UNIPLANAR  KINEMATICS  of  SOLIDS 
and  FLUIDS.  With  Applications  to  tbe  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Flow  of  Electricity.  By  George 
M.  Minchin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe¬ 
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Cooper’s  Hill.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s  6d. 


TEXT-BOOK  of  BOTANY  —  MORPHO¬ 
LOGICAL  and  PHYSIOLOGICAL.  By  Julius 
Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univers  ty  of 
Wurzburg.  Edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  Sydney 
H.  Vines,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Fellow  and  Lec¬ 
turer  of  Christ’s  College,  Cimbridge.  Second 
Edition,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  price  31s  6d. 

ADDISON.— SELECTIONS  from  PAPERS 
iu  the  “SPECTATOR.”  With  Notes.  By  T. 
Arnold,  M.A. ,  University  College.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

SPENSER’S  FAERY  QUEENE.  Books  I. 

and  II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  G. 
W.  Kitchin.M.A.  Extra  fcp.  8vo,c’oth,  each  2s6d. 

BACON.— ADVANCEMENT  of  LEARN¬ 
ING.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 
DRYDEN.— SELECT  POEMS.  Stanzas  on 
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W.  D.  Christie,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  C  unbridge. 
Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  61. 

JOHNSON.— SELECT  WORKS  :  Lives  of 

Dryden  and  Pope,  and  R’sselas.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A. 
Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

An  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  John  Barrow  Allen,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of 
Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Third 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 
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Same  Author.  2nd  Ed.,  extra  fcap. 8  ro,  cloth,  2> 6d. 
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Extra  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  3s  6d. 
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A  GREEK  PRIMER  in  ENGLISH,  for  the 
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Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised, 
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Algeria,  and  the  Colonies  are  prohibited  to  all  members  of  families 
which  have  reigned  in  France.”  As  this  Bill  would  expel  Prince 
Victor  Bonaparte,  the  real  candidate  of  the  Imperialists,  the 
Due  d’Aumale — against  whom  it  is  believed  to  be  levelled — and 
all  the  other  Orleans  Princes,  it  was  strongly  denounced  ;  and 
there  was,  of  course,  a  scene.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia,  as  usual,  called  the  Comte  de  Chambord  “  the  King,” 
and  on  being  censured  by  the  President,  asked  what  synonym 
could  he  found  for  “  the  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  France.” 
“  That  one,”  retorted  M.  Brisson,  smiling,  and  by  the  mot 


The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscript,  in  any  case. 


terminating  the  dispute.  The  Monarchists,  however,  could  only 
rally  112  votes  to  328,  and  urgency  was  voted. 


Notice. —  With  this  week's  number  of  the  Spectator  are  issued 
(gratis)  the  Index  and  Title-page  for  the  Volume  for  1882. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

It  is  our  intention  occasionally  to  issue  gratis  with  the 
'Spectator  Special  Literary  Supplements,  the  outside  pages 
■of  which  will  be  devoted  to  Advertisements.  The  Fourth  of 
ihese  Supplements  will  be  issued  with  the  Spectator  for 
February  17tli;  and  Advertisements  for  it  should  reach  the 
Publishing  Office  not  later  than  noon  on  the  Wednesday  pre- 
' ceding  that  date. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


PARIS  has  been  agitated  by  a  bizarre  incident.  On  Monday, 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  moved,  it  is  believed,  by  a  fear 
lest  the  Comte  de  Chambord  should  anticipate  him,  placarded 
-the  city  with  a  manifesto.  In  it  he  announces  that  “  France 
languishes,”  the  “  Executive  Power  is  impotent,”  the  Chamber 
“  without  guidance,  and  without  decision.”  After  the  twelve 
years’  experience  of  a  Parliamentary  Republic,  France  is  with¬ 
out  a  Government.  “  The  Army,  the  basis  of  our  greatness,  is 
given  over  to  the  arrogance  of  incompetent  men.”  The  Civil 
Servants  are  “the  slaves  of  the  paltriest  election  interests.” 
•“  The  finances  are  squandered.”  “  Religion,  attacked  by  a  per¬ 
secuting  Atheism,  is  not  protected.”  The  “  social  questions  vital 
for  our  Democracy  are  neglected.”  Foreign  policy  “  is  at  the 
service  of  private  speculators  in  Tunis,”  and  “  craven  and  inept 
in  Egypt.”  The  cause  of  all  this  is  the  Constitution  which 
•entrusts  France  to  800  Deputies  and  Senators,  which  has  never 
been  voted  by  the  people,  and  under  which  the  head  of  the  State 
is  not  nominated  by  a  plebiscite.  “  Heir  of  Napoleon  I.  and  of 
Napoleon  III.,  I  am  the  only  living  man  whose  name  has 
mustered  7,000,000  suffrages.”  They  “  have  tried  to  stir  up  my 
sons  against  me ;”  but  they  reject  these  efforts,  and  “  abdication 
is  desertion.”  Frenchmen,  “  remember  the  words  of  Napoleon, 
*  All  that  is  done  without  the  people  is  illegal.’  ”  The  manifesto 
has  aroused  no  enthusiasm  anywhere.  The  Prince  is  distrusted 
•and  despised,  and  while  the  Republicans  ridicule  him,  the 
Bonapartists,  who  still  seat  fifty  Members  in  the  Chamber, 
•almost  universally  follow  his  son,  Victor.  M.  de  Cassagnac 
even  taunts  Prince  Jerome  with  personal  cowardice. 

The  French  Government  and  the  Chamber  appear  to  have 
been  both  annoyed  and  alarmed  by  this  manifesto.  The  former 
•ordered  the  arrest  of  Prince  Jerome,  which  was  carried  out 
without  difficulty,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  Conciergerie,  to 
await  a  trial,  which,  according  to  French  lawyers,  will  probably 
result  in  an  acquittal.  The  Government,  when  interrogated  in 
•the  Chamber  by  M.  Jolibois,  one  of  the  five  or  six  who  out  of 
the  fifty  Bonapartist  Deputies  adhere  to  the  Prince,  declared 
'that  they  had  acted  according  to  law,  and  that  one  sentence,  at 
least,  in  the  manifesto  was  distinctly  illegal.  The  Chamber, 
however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  on  the  motion  of  M.  Floquet 
voted  urgency  for  a  Bill  declaring  that  “  the  French  territory, 


To  the  credit  of  the  French  Press,  it  almost  unanimously 
denounces  M.  Floquet’s  proposal,  which  is  in  principle  exactly 
equivalent  to  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  amnestied  suspects, 
and  is  therefore  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  The  Government, 
however,  has  resolved  to  demand  power  to  exile  all  Princes,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  Bill  popular,  has  inserted  in  it  clauses 
making  the  public  exhibition  of  religious  emblems  summarily 
punishable.  This  astounding  proposition,  it  is  true,  as  yet 
(Friday)  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Times'  corre¬ 
spondent  ;  but  when  Orleanists  are  concerned,  he  is  well 
informed,  and  it  certainly  would  never  have  entered  a 
human  brain  to  invent  such  a  statement.  The  proposal 
involves  direct  religious  persecution  of  the  worst  kind,  and  will 
rouse  all  men  in  France  of  the  old  faith  into  a  fury  of  fanati¬ 
cism.  They  will  accept  Prince  Victor,  or  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
or  anybody,  sooner  than  a  persecuting  Republic.  We  must 
wait  for  confirmation  of  the  statement,  and  for  the  vote  of  the 
Chamber ;  hut  if  it  is  true,  and  if  the  Bill  passes,  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  for  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Republic  to 
acquit  her  of  the  charge  of  deliberate  and  avowed  religious 
tyranny.  Autos  da  fe  are  equally  crimes,  whether  the  victims 
he  Freethinkers  or  Catholic  believers. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  M.P.  for  Bolton,  has  been  made  Under¬ 
secretary  for  India;  and  Mr.  Henry  Brand,  M.P.,  has  accepted 
the  work  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Adye  (who  was  not 
in  Parliament)  as  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance.  We  have 
announced  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice’s  appointment  as  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
before.  It  is  curious  how  great  a  weight  the  aristocracy  have 
obtained  in  this  “  dangerous  and  destructive  ”  Government. 
Three  of  the  five  Chief  Secretaries  of  State  are  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  head  of 
the  War  Office  is  heir  to  the  richest  dukedom  in  the  kingdom  ; 
one-half  of  the  Cabinet  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Peers  ;  the 
Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  son  of  a  Marquis  ;  the 
Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury;  the  Survey  or- General  of  the  Ordnance  is  heir  to  the  ancient 
barony  of  Dacre  ;  and  the  Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
is  the  brother  of  a  Dnke.  Certainly,  no  one  can  complain  that  the 
aristocracy  of  this  country  is  ignored  in  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration.  All  the  more  do  we  rejoice  to  recognise  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  a  good  speaker,  a  thoroughly  able 
economist,  and  a  Commoner  of  unquestionable  capacity,  to  the 
office  of  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It  certainly 
ought  not  to  weigh  against  a  man,  that  he  happens  to  belong  to 
a  distinguished  family  ;  hut  it  should  not,  we  think,  weigh  too 
much  in  his  favour. _ 

At  the  Colonial  Office,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  ceremonial 
at  once  novel  and  significant.  Lord  Derby  on  that  day  received 
the  Agents  accredited  to  the  Governments  of  seven  great,  self- 
governing  Colonial  Dependencies, — namely,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland,  Victoria,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — when  Sir 
Alexander  Galt,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Government  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Dominion,  addressed  Lord  Derby,  in  the  name  of  all  these 
Governments,  congratulating  him  on  his  acceptance  of  the  Seals 
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^Office,  and  his  resumption  of  the  guidance  of  a 
State  usefully  discharged  by  him  under  a  former 
, — a  reference,  no  doubt,  skilfully  introduced  to 
R\  our  Colonial  Dependencies  ignore  our  political 
■Ui.A.~Hfic,-and  regard  Lord  Derby  with  equal  favour,  whether 
ne  serves  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal  Government.  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Galt  then  went  on  to  express  the  hearty  attachment  of 
these  great  communities  to  the  Empire  and  the  Sovereign, 
their  earnest  wish  for  our  prosperity,  and  their  anxious  desire 
to  maintain  the  tie  between  the  mother-country  and  themselves. 
This  formal  interview  was  welcomed  as  evincing  a  growing  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
giving  a  better  formulated  position  to  the  accredited  Agents  of 
the  Colonial  Governments,  and  Sir  A.  Galt  touched  upon  the 
advantageous  result  of  bestowing  on  the  Colonies  independent 
popular  Governments.  Finally,  he  expressed  for  all  the  Colonies 
the  profound  conviction  that  Lord  Derby  would  give  the  same 
consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  which  they  had 
been  recently  accustomed  to  receive.  Lord  Derby  made  a  suit¬ 
able  reply,  magnifying  the  Colonies  and  the  pride  of  the  country 
in  them,  and  expressing  the  belief  that  every  British  Govern¬ 
ment  alike  would  show  the  same  deference  to  the  views  of  the 
various  portions  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  We  have  elsewhere 
expressed  our  conviction  that  some  formal  position,  akin  to  that 
of  recognised  Ambassadors  or  Envoys,  should  be  accorded  to 
these  Colonial  Agents,  for  this  would  at  once  enhance  their 
dignity,  and  help  the  British  Government  adequately  to  realise  it. 

We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  an 
article  discussing  the  trial  of  the  French  Anarchists  at  Lyons. 
Our  contributor  was  present  during  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  his  remarks  will  be  found  curiously  instructive  as  to  the 
social  danger  in  France.  It  is  impossible  to  doxrbt  that  Nihilism, 
as  it  is  called  here,  has  become  in  France  a  kind  of  Faith,  wholly 
independent  of  reason,  and  has  clutched  men  who  would  seem 
to  be  armoured  against  it  both  by  education  and  by  character. 
That  phenomenon  has  been  repeatedly  witnessed  in  Asia, 
Sufeeism,  for  example,  which  is  Nihilism  unapplied  to  poli¬ 
tics,  having  repeatedly  made  converts  of  the  best  Persians 
and  Indians — Akbar,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt,  was  one,  as  were 
most  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifs — but  it  is  new  in  the  West.  An 
educated  and  self-devoted  European  like  M.  Gauthier,  who 
believes  that  there  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  any  religion,  any 
morality,  any  Government,  or  any  law,  is  an  evidence  of 
possibilities  in  the  human  mind  which  have  scarcely  yet  been 
studied.  If  the  sect  spread,  we  scarcely  see  how  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  religious  tolerance  could  in  such  a  case  be  enforced. 
The  world  would  fall  into  a  not  unjustified  panic. 

We  English  know  that  the  Government  is  struggling 
to  avoid  a  Protectorate  of  Egypt,  but  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  French  journalists,  irritated  by  the  non-inter¬ 
vention  policy  of  their  own  Chamber,  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
in  British  disinterestedness.  The  Khedive  has  this  week  formally, 
by  decree,  abolished  the  Dual  Control,  and  is  about  to  appoint 
the  English  Controller,  Sir  A.  Colvin,  sole  “Financial  Adviser” 
to  the  Ministry.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  an  Englishman,  has  been 
gazetted  Serdar  or  Generalissimo;  and  Baker  Pasha,  also  an 
Englishman,  has  been  made  Commandant  of  Gendarmerie. 
The  European  officers  of  the  Army  are  to  be  English,  and  the 
Khedive  is  guarded  in  his  palace  by  Englishmen,  who  take 
the  most  extreme,  and  we  fear  necessary,  precautions 
against  his  assassination.  The  French,  seeing  all  this,  ex¬ 
claim  that  the  English  intend  to  dominate  without  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  that  the  Khedive  is  nothing  but  Lord  Granville’s 
vassal.  It  is  not  so,  as  we  endeavour  to  show  elsewhere,  for  the 
English  authority  rests  on  nothing  but  a  garrison,  soon  to  be 
withdrawn ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  be  angry  with  Frenchmen  for 
thinking  Lord  Granville  very  subtle.  He  certainly  has  the  art 
of  looking  as  if  he  had  the  reins  in  his  hand,  though  in  our 
judgment  he  forgets  that  reins  will  not  prevent  horses  from 
jibbing.  Where  is  the  whip  ? 

On  Saturday  last  there  was  an  ominous  scene  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  described,  one  perceives,  by  eye-witnesses  at  “Varna,” 

“  Athens,”  and  such  places.  The' Sultan’s  Albanian  guards,  being 
white,  are  jealous  of  the  Negro  guards,  who  are  black,  but  are 
kept  one  floor  nearer  to  the  Sultan’s  person.  A  quarrel  arose 
about  a  girl,  or  some. -drink,  or  a  cigar-light— accounts  differ— 
and  a  Negro  sentry  bayoneted  an  Albanian.  Each  set  of  soldiers 
sided  with  its  colour,  the  battle  became  general,  and  from  thirty  to 
a  hundred  men  were  killed  under  the  harem  windows.  The  shrieks 


of  the  ladies  warned  the  Sultan,  and  Osman  Pasha,  hastily  sum¬ 
moned  with  some  Ottoman  troops,  suppressed  the  affray  and 
arrested  the  ringleaders.  The  Sultan,  who  has  quarrelled  with  the- 
Circassians,  now  distrusts  both  Albanians  and  Negroes,  and  as  he 
cannot  well  employ  Greek  sailors,  the  only  isolated  force  remain¬ 
ing,  lives  in  a  misery  which  threatens  his  reason.  The  incident 
involves  a  breach  of  the  personal  respect  always  shown  to  the 
Palace,  aud  shows  that  discipline  is  dying  away,  even  in  the  pam¬ 
pered  guards.  The  garrison  the  Sultan  has  ceased  to  trust,  not 
unreasonably,  if,  as  alleged  in  these  accounts,  they  neither  are 
paid,  nor  can  be.  Turkish  soldiers  get  along  without  pay  for  a 
time  very  easily,  but  if  the  situation  continues  too  long,  the 
military  mind  decides  that  the  Sultan  is  not  competent  to  rule~ 
We  never  remember  to  have  seen  the  materials  for  a  conflagration, 
so  dry  as  they  are  in  Constantinople. 

The  Germans  are  still  indignant  that  the  Alsace-Lorrainers- 
do  not  love  them.  Marshal  von  Manteuffel,  the  Governor,  has 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Committee  a  speech, 
in  which  he  told  them  that  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
rights,  i.e.,  provincial  self-government,  depended  on  their 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  German  Empire.  They  had  not 
accepted  it  yet.  In  the  very  last  Session,  their  representatives  in 
the  Reichstag  had  moved  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  makes 
German  the  only  language  of  official  intercourse.  One  of  the 
Deputies  elected  had  even  been  a  man  who  sighed  for  “protesta¬ 
tion  and  action,”  which  meant  war.  Well,  “He  should  like- 
again  to  experience  the  elevated  feeling  of  commanding  in  a 
pitched  battle,  knowing  that  the  balls  of  the  enemy  are  every 
moment  summoning  men  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and 
knowing  that  on  the  orders  one  gives  depends  the  issue  of  the 
fight.”  He  had  studied  French  war  too  deeply  not  to  respect 
the  French  Army,  but  he  knew  also  the  German  Army ;  and,  “  If 
this  war  is  forced  upon  us,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German 
women,  like  the  ancient  Spartans,  will  call  to  their  sons  to 
return  with  their  shields,  or  on  them.”  Germany,  it  is  clear, 
will  not  suffer  for  want  of  plain-speaking,  or  of  Generals 
who  feel  “  the  triumph  and  the  vanity,  the  rapture  of  the- 
strife but  for  all  that,  her  cultivated  soldiers  should  read 
history  right.  Athens  could  not  conquer  Sparta, — but 
which  lived  P  Who  forgets  Athens,'  or  knows  or  cares  where 
Sparta  was  P 

The  extreme  alarm  of  the  American  Protectionists  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  National  Treasury  is  well  illustrated  by  a  Bill 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  will,  it  is  said, 
be  passed.  The  Protectionists  believe  that  if  the  present 
huge  surplus  continues,  the  Debt  will  be  paid  off,  and 
then  the  Tariffs  must  be  reduced.  They  are,  therefore,, 
seeking  for  any  popular  means  of  waste,  and  have  actually 
proposed  a  grant  of  £2,000,000  a  year  for  five  years  in 
aid  of  education,  the  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  States 
in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  people.  As  Congress 
has  nothing  to  do  with  education  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  this  grant-in-aid  is  outside  all  precedent,  and  com¬ 
mences  a  most  dangerous  system.  The  States  are  relieved  of 
their  own  burdens,  and,  in  fact,  taught  that  if  they  fail,  the 
nation  will  make  up  their  deficiencies.  It  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senate  will  pass  such  a  Bill;  but  the  wish  to 
deplete  the  Treasury  without  lowering  duties  is  sincere  and  is 
shared  by  the  moneyed  classes,  who  are  afraid  that  if  the  Debt 
is  paid  off,  the  National  Banks  must  be  reorganised.  There 
will  be  no  Bonds  for  them  to  hold  against  their  paper  issues. 

The  Coroner’s  Jury  assembled  at  Hounslow  to  inquire  into- 
the  suicide  of  Dr.  Edwardes  has  arrived  at  an  unusual  verdict,. 
— “  That  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  William  Whitfield 
Edwardes  did  die  from  the  mortal  effects  of  prussic  acid,  admin¬ 
istered  by  his  own  hand  during  temporary  insanity ;  and  they 
desired  to  express  their  opinion  emphatically  that  he  was  driven 
to  his  death  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  his  partner,  Dr. 
Michael  Whitmarsh,  using  the  false  charge  of  Mrs.  Bignell  as  a 
means  to  drive  him  to  a  dishonourable  dissolution  of  partnership.” 
The  verdict  has  been  accepted  by  the  London  journals  as  just, 
and  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  evidence  ; 
but  considering  that  it  not  only  condemns,  bat  executes  Dr„ 
Whitmarsh,  who  is  fined  in  his  whole  practice,  and  crashes 
Mrs.  Bignell,  and  all  this  on  evidence  given  in  a  Court  filled 
to  suffocation  with  an  angry  mob,  we  cannot  rejoice  in  the 
precedent.  Substantial  justice  may  have  been  done,  but  had 
Edwardes  been  a  suspected  man  and  Whitmarsh  unpopular, 
justice  would  have  been  delayed  for  very  useful,  though  formal. 
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safeguards.  Dr.  Whitmarsh,  -we  presume,  will  try  an  actiou 
for  libel  against  some  one  wbo  printed  Dr.  Edwardes’s  letter 
before  it  was  produced  in  evidence. 

A  very  formidable  strike  is  occurring  on  the  Caledonian 
Railway.  The  men  allege  that  they  are  worked  to  death,  being 
frequently  kept  on  duty  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  paid  for  overtime  only  as  ordinary  time.  They  therefore 
•demand  a  nine  hours’  stint,  extra  pay  for  overtime,  and  double 
pay  for  Sunday  labour.  The  last  demand  is  absurd,  as  if  the 
men  object  on  religious  grounds,  they  should  not  work  ;  and  if  on 
social  grounds,  they  should  be  content  with  the  overtime  rate. 
"Nine  hours,  too,  is  a  short  stint.  Let  them  make  the  day  ten 
hours,  and  demaud  overtime  pay  for  work  beyond  that  and  for 
Sunday  labour,  and  the  whole  public  will  be  with  them.  The 
whole  of  the  men  will,  it  is  believed,  be  “out”  to-day;  but  the 
Directors  declare  they  will  not  yield,  partly  because  the  demands 
are  unreasonable,  and  partly  because  they  were  not  sent  in 
through  the  heads  of  departments, — the  last  being  mere 
dignified  nonsense.  We  recommend  the  Directors  to  offer 
fair  terms  of  compromise,  before  a  great  accident  happens,  or 
they  will  find  the  juries’  verdicts  affect  their  dividends.  The 
public  are  sick  of  the  over-working  of  Railway  servants,  who,  if 
they  fall  asleep,  are  liable  to  criminal  penalties.  We  have 
•known  ourselves  of  pointsmen,  not  on  the  Caledonian,  working 
twenty  hours  a  day,  at  points  where  a  pull  at  a  wrong  lever 
'would  cost  fifty  lives.  _ 

Mr.  Mundella  made  a  remarkable  speech  at  Birmingham  on 
Monday,  in  opening  a  new  Board  School  there,  on  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  compulsory-education  principle  in  England. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  he  had  been  present  at  a  great  conference  in 
Manchester,  when  the  compulsory  principle  was  advocated  and 
carried,  almost  to  the  consternation  of  the  political  magnates 
present ;  and  yet,  within  three  years  of  that  time,  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  containing  the  compulsory  principle — doubtless,  in 
a  permissive  or  tentative  form — had  been  carried,  and 
since  that  time  the  permission  had  been  taken  advantage  of, 
30  that  compulsion  now  prevailed  throughout  Great  Britain. 
It  was  everywhere  the  parents  who  demanded  compulsion,  while 
the  employers  and  magistrates  resisted  it.  The  reason,  no  doubt, 
is  that  parents  are  apt  to  look  on  their  children  chiefly  as 
'human  beings,  while  employers  and  magistrates  look  upon  them 
chiefly  as  model  labour-machines,  in  which  it  does  not  do  to 
sink  too  much  capital.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  spoke  after  Mr. 
Mundella,  gave  a  broad  hint  that  he  should  like  to  see  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Denominational  School  and  the  Board- School 
system  reopened,  if  only  that  the  question  of  free  schools,  which 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  complete  victory  of  the  Board- 
School  system,  might  be  adequately  discussed.  In  America,  the 
Free-school  system  was  the  only  one  tolerated,  and  English  parents 
would  be  likely,  Mr.  Chamberlain  held,  to  follow  the  American 
precedent.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  mere  convenience,  that  may 
-one  day  be  so ;  though  it  would  be  easy  to  save  the  masters  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  of  fee- collecting,  and  to  assign  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  fees  to  smaller  officials.  But  there  is  no  more  just  reason 
■why  a  man  with  a  small  family  or  no  family  should  pay  as 
much  for  education  as  a  man  with  a  large  family,  than  there  is 
why  a  man  with  a  small  family  or  no  family  should  pay  as  much 
for  the  clothing  of  the  local  children  as  a  man  with  a  large 
family  is  obliged  to  pay. 

In  a  speech  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  further,  and 
advocated,  for  Birmingham  at  least,  a  perfectly  free  middle- 
class  education.  Why  not  go  on,  and  advocate  a  perfectly  free 
University  education  for  all  classes,  and  a  perfectly  free  tech¬ 
nical  education  too, —  a  perfectly  free  access  to  the  Bar,  the 
■Church,  the  medical,  engineering,  scientific,  artistic,  and  other 
professions,  including  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  all  branches 
of  the  Civil  Service  ?  If  legislation  could  do  it,  we  do  not 
doubt  there  are  persons  who  would  be  in  favour  of  providing 
out  of  the  rates  for  the  proper  training  of  all  branches  of  human 
energy  ;  and  if  only  a  sufficient  number  of  ratepayers  could  be 
counted  upon  under  those  circumstances,  the  matter  might  be 
managed.  But  there  lies  the  difficulty.  Even  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  hesitate  before  proposing  to  make  everybody  contribute 
•equally  to  the  support  of  the  community  at  large. 

Sir  Richard  Cross  delivered  an  attack  on  the  Government,  at 
Southport,  last  Wednesday,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
remarkable  than  the  average  of  such  speeches.  He  was  very 
fair  and  moderate,  and  rather  conventional  in  tone.  He  made 
a  good  deal  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s,  Mr.  Forster’s,  and  Mr.  « 


Bright’s  resignations,— a  good  deal  of  the  defeat' 

Government  on  the  Bradlaugh  question,— a  good 
called  the  vacillation  in  regard  to  Egypt, — and  V 
the  tyranny  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  adopted  for  v. 

Sir  Richard  Cross  then  went  on  to  demand  that  L 
scheme  of  the  Government  should  be  presented  as  a  wnoie, 
before  the  House  should  be  asked  to  agree  to  the  new  County 
Franchise;  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Conservative 
leaders  had  been  hampered  by  the  war  in  Egypt  and  the  anarchy 
in  Ireland,  because  it  would  not  do  to  weaken  the  Government 
too  much  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  but  that  now,  at  least, 
they  would  be  able  to  speak  out.  With  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
fairly  “unmuzzled,”  the  Liberal  Administration  will  be  almost 
as  panic-struck  as  was  the  bull,  when  the  lamb  declared  that  he 
was  becoming  “  quite  fierce.” 

Mr.  Brand,  the  new  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
writes  to  last  Saturday’s  Times  to  protest  against  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  all  property-owners,  as  owners,  under  the  County 
Franchise  Bill,— a  course  which  had  been  sketched  out  as  not 
improbable  in  the  recent  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  at 
Bridgwater ;  and  he  suggests  instead  that  all  the  rates  should 
be  divided  between  occupiers  and  owners,  and  that  all  rate¬ 
payers,  whether  ratepayers  on  property  or  ratepayers  on  occu¬ 
pation  holdings,  shall  have  a  vote  for  the  property  or  holding 
on  which  they  are  rated.  In  this  way,  non-resident  owners  in 
the  boroughs  would  obtain  votes  for  the  boroughs  in  which  they 
have  property,  as  well  as  occupiers  in  the  counties  votes  for  the 
counties  in  which  they  reside,  the  franchise  in  each  case  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  payment  of  rates.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  approve  this  suggestion.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
possession  of  property  should  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
political  qualification  at  least  as  good  as  the  residential  quali¬ 
fication,  and  the  more  variety  of  qualification  we  have, — so  long 
as  the  qualification  be  a  thoroughly  popular  one, — the  more  truly 
representative  our  House  of  Commons  will  be. 


The  new  Bishop  of  Truro  is  to  be  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson, 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton  Square,  a  man  of  great  organ¬ 
ising  power,  and  very  popular  as  a  preacher,  who  was  Examining 
Chaplain  to  Dr.  Benson  (the  Primate  Designate),  in  the  diocese 
over  which  he  is  now  to  preside.  The  new  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
is  to  be  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Lewis,  Archdeacon  of  St. 
David’s,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  very  distinctive,  except  that 
he  signed  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  memorial  in  favour  of  toleration 
in  matters  of  Ritual,  and  that  he  is  said  to  be  an  alarmist 
Conservative  in  politics. 


Canon  Blakeney,  Vicar  of  Sheffield  and  Canon  of  York,  with 
fifty-two  clergymen  of  the  same  diocese,  have  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  congratulating  him  on  the  course  he  has 
taken  in  relation  to  the  Miles  Platting  case,  and  declaring  that, 
in  their  opinion,  “  the  hopes  and  welfare  of  our  national  Zion” 
rest,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  position  assumed  by  Bishop 
Fraser  in  this  matter.  The  Bishop  replies,  of  course,  that  he  is 
gratified  by  this  proof  of  confidence,  and  that  what  he  has 
done  he  has  done  “  with  no  partisan  motive,  but  in  discharge  of 
what  I  deem  to  be  my  duty  as  a  Bishop,  to  maintain  the 
supreme  authority  of  law  in  the  regulation  of  public  worship.” 
Of  course,  if  Dr.  Fraser  regards  it  as  his  duty  as  a  Bishop  “  to 
maintain  the  supreme  authority  of  law  ”  in  all  cases  in  which 
he  has  the  power  to  maintain  it,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said, 
except  that  he  has  not  always  so  regarded  it,  and  has,  in  his 
legal  discretion  under  the  law,  passed  over — deliberately,  we 
suppose — very  many  infractions  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  as 
lately  expounded  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  he  might  easily  have  punished  or  put  down. 
The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  certainly  did  not  think  it 
his  duty  to  “maintain  the  supreme  authority  of  law  in  the 
regulation  of  public  worship,”  when  on  his  death-bed  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  charitable  evasion  of  that  law.  But,  doubtless,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  Canon  Blakeney,  and  the  fifty-two 
clergymen  take  a  higher  view  of  the  moral  authority  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  law,  as  at  present  laid  down,  than  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  We  only  wish  that  these  gji^fti  Sticklers  for  law 
would  be  precise  in  their  own  obedie^pb  ff%-.  Fraser’s 

own  ecclesiastical  costume  ’ 
elaborate  decisions  of  the 
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CS  OF  THE  DAY. 

NAPOLEON’S  MANIFESTO,  AND  ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

ue  ser-iiuLGr  is  so  puzzling  to  observers  as  tlie  want  of 
d.'l  political  courage  in  France,  except  the  rashness  with 
which  governing  Frenchmen  who  declare  themselves  devoted 
to  order  sometimes  act.  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  the  eldest, 
ablest,  and  most  discredited  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  heard,  it 
appears,  shortly  after  Gambetta’s  death,  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  intended  to  issue  a  Manifesto,  once  more  claiming 
the  Crown  of  France  as  his  by  hereditary  right.  The  Mani¬ 
festo  would  have  exercised  no  influence  on  French  opinion, 
which  has  long  since  settled  itself  against  the  Legitimist  claim, 
but  in  some  unintelligible  way  the  prospect  of  its  appearance 
irritated  Prince  Jerome.  He  appears  to  have  imagined  that 
after  the  death  of  Gambetta,  Conservative  feeling  in  France 
would  turn  towards  a  Monarchy,  and  that  the  first 
Pretender  who  claimed  the  Throne  would  enjoy  a  pre¬ 
ference  with  the  people.  He,  therefore,  placarded  Paris 
with  an  address,  which  reads  exactly  like  a  clever  newspaper 
article  against  the  Republic.  Part  of  it  is  true,  part  false, 
and  all  exaggerated.  He  denounces  the  lavish  expenditure, 
the  feeble  foreign  policy,  the  hostility  to  religion,  the  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  military  administration,  the  tendency  to  job 
civil  appointments,  and  the  neglect  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
democracy ;  and  asserts  that  the  cause  of  these  evils  is  the 
existence  of  a  Republic  which  has  never  been  sanctioned 
by  a  plebiscite,  and  in  which  the  head  of  the  State 
is  not  elected  by  a  mass  vote.  He  calls  on  the  people, 
therefore,  to  “  institute  authority,”  and  describes  himself 
as  the  only  person  in  France  for  whose  name  7,000,000 
suffrages  have  been  given.  That  is  all.  The  intention,  of 
course,  is  to  invite  France  to  substitute  the  Empire  for  the 
Republic,  and  to  make  the  Prince  an  Emperor ;  but  this  is 
nowhere  stated,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Prince  thought 
his  manifesto  legal.  At  all  events,  if  he  did  not,  as  he  has 
few  followers,  no  party  in  the  Chambers,  and  no  soldiers, 
his  placard  was  merely  a  blunder,  which  could  harm  no 
one  but  himself.  French  politicians,  however,  cannot  forget 
that  thirteen  years  ago  the  Napoleons  were  reigning,  and 
the  Republicans  took  up  the  proclamation  as  a  challenge. 
The  Government  discussed  the  affair  in  Cabinet  Council,  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Prince ;  while  the  Chamber,  by  328 
to  112,  voted  urgency  for  a  proposal,  made  by  M.  Floquet, 
that  French  territory,  Algeria,  and  the  Colonies  should  be 
prohibited  to  all  descendants  of  the  Houses  which  have 
reigned  in  France.  In  other  words,  the  Government  placed 
an  unpopular  Pretender  in  the  position  of  a  martyr,  and 
the  Chamber  declared  its  readiness  to  expel  some  of  the 
worthiest  citizens  of  France  for  the  crime  of  having  been 
born. 

The  morning  brought  reflection,  but  no  wisdom.  M.  Grevy 
it  is  confidently  affirmed,  with  his  usual  cold  sagacity,  urged 
on  his  Ministers  the  absurdity  of  the  arrest,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  proceedings ;  but  after  a  violent  conflict  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  Cabinet  came  to  a  resolution  which,  unless  the 
Times'  correspondent  has  invented  a  libel  on  them  out  of  his 
own  head,  is  worse  than  fatuous.  They  have  resolved  to 
oppose  M.  Floquet’s  motion,  but  to  give  themselves  the  power 
of  expelling  all  Princes,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular 
excitement  to  strike  a  new  and  exasperating  blow  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  still,  be  it  remembered,  the  legally 
established  Church  of  France.  It  seems  absolutely  incredible, 
but  the  Times'  correspondent  declares  that  the  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  Government  Bill  to  be  brought  forward  next 
Tuesday  : — “  The  exhibition  of  religious  emblems  is  punish¬ 
able  summarily ;  likewise  all  placards,  cries,  or  incitements  of  a 
seditious  character  and  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
Government.  The  Executive  is  entitled  to  forbid  the  residence 
in  the  Republic’s  territory  of  any  descendant  of  Houses  which 
have  reigned  over  France  who  indulges  in  manceuvres  calcu¬ 
lated  to  disturb  the  public  peace.”  This  is  a  return  to  the 
days  of  the  old  Revolution.  As  to  the  clause  about  “  incite¬ 
ments,”  we  care  nothing,  as  every  Government  passes  such 
laws,  and  trusts  either  to  itself  or  to  juries  to  moderate  their 
effects  in  actual  working ;  but  the  decree  against  the  Prince  is 
radically  unjust,  and  the  decree  against  the  Church  directly 
and  violently  oppressive.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
Pretenders  may  not,  in  the  interest  of  a  community,  be  exiled, 
or  that  their  exile  is,  under  no  circumstances,  a  protection  to  the 
State.  Men  who  threaten  to  assail  a  Constitution  by  force  may 


be  justifiably  banished,  and  exile  has  been  shown  in  our  own 
history  to  be  fatal  to  Pretenders.  It  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  allow  “Prince  Charlie”  to  reside  in  Scotland,  and 
it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  absence  of  its  chiefs  that 
the  Jacobite  party  in  England  died  away.  At  all  events,  with 
the  Arabi  trial  still  in  our  ears,  it  does  not  lie  in  our  mouths- 
to  condemn  banishment,  as  if  it  were  a  cruel  punishment  for  a 
political  offence  which  cannot  be  regularly  tried.  If  the 
Republic  had  oontinued  the  Napoleonic  law,  we  should 
have  regarded  its  policy  as  justifiable,  though  at  once- 
timid  and  harsh  ;  but  it  did  not.  The  Orleanist  Princes 
were  legally  amnestied,  readmitted,  invested  -with  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Army,  restored  to  their  fortunes  by  statute, 
assured,  if  Governments  and  Parliaments  can  assure  any¬ 
body  of  anything,  that  so  long  as  they  continued  peaceful 
citizens,  they  should  remain  unmolested.  They  have  continued 
peaceful,  and,  considering  their  rank  in  Europe  as  Princes  of 
the  Spanish  Blood  Royal,  rather  obscure  citizens,  intent  on  a 
quiet,  though  stately  life,  marked  principally  by  the  careful 
management  of  their  property.  There  may,  by  conceivable 
possibility,  be  one  exception  to  this  rule;  but  grant  even  that 
Parisian  gossip  is  well  founded,  that  the  Due  d’Aumale  has 
aspired  to  be  the  Louis  Philippe  of  his  House,  that  he 
did  plot  with  Ohanzy,  and  that  he  did  contemplate  using 
his  military  rank  against  the  Republic,  those  are  reasons- 
for  exiling  him,  not  for  proscribing  all  the  Princes  who  have 
adhered  to  their  engagements.  Nobody  even  alleges  that  they 
are  plotting,  or  conspiring,  or  doing  anything  except  giving 
parties  to  their  friends,  and  to  proscribe  them  after  they  have 
been  invited  back  to  France  is  gross  injustice  and  oppression. 
We  write  without  a  trace  of  that  arriere  jwisee,  that  “feeling” 
for  the  Orleanists  as  representatives  of  limited  monarchy,  which 
is  so  frequently  found  in  England.  We  dislike  Princes  who  use- 
the  reputation  of  a  historic  house  to  undermine  its  head,  and 
regard  the  Orleans  family  as  tainted  with  a  bourgeois 
hankering  for  fortune,  place,  and  power.  But  no  historic 
estimate  of  that  kind  has  any  place,  when  they  claim 
common  justice  as  citizens  and  Frenchmen.  They  have  been* 
amnestied,  and  until  they  have  broken  the  tacit  conditions  of 
their  amnesty,  punishment  is  breach  of  faith.  We  reject 
altogether  the  argument  that  they  are  not  to  be  exiled,  but 
only  made  liable  to  exile,  as  we  would  an  argument  that  a. 
threatening  letter  is  not  an  offence,  because  it  is  not  a  bullet. 
The  liability  is  an  unjust  oppression,  though  a  less  one  than 
exile.  The  Princes’  clear  right  is  to  be  citizens,  more 
especially  in  a  country  where,  if  they  aspire  to  be  more  than 
citizens,  an  Act  decreeing  their  arrest  can  be  proposed,  passed,, 
and  executed  in  three  hours. 

The  attack  on  the  Princes  is,  however,  wise,  compared  with 
the  new  attack  on  the  Church,  which,  unless  intended  to- 
secure  the  rejection  of  the  whole  Bill  by  the  Senate,  suggests 
that  the  French  Cabinet  have  lost  their  heads.  That  a  people- 
which  changes  its  creed  and  comes  to  regard  images  as  idols 
should  order  images  to  be  thrown  down,  as  the  Puritans  and  the 
Scotch  Protestants  did,  we  can  understand ;  but  that  a  people 
which  has  not  changed  its  nominal  creed,  or  has  adopted  the 
dogma  of  contempt  for  all  creeds,  should  outrage  the  remnant 
who  believe,  by  removing,  through  policemen,  the  emblems  of 
that  creed,  is  to  us  hardly  consistent  with  ordinary  reason. 
The  Duclerc  Cabinet  actually  proposes  to  make  it  an 
offence  that  a  cross,  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  the 

figure  of  a  child  with  a  halo,  should  be  placed  outside 

a  church,  or  a  house,  or  a  grave ;  and  this  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  where  this  very  Government  is  paying 
50,000  priests  to  teach  weekly  the  beneficial  effects  of 
reverence  towards  such  emblems,  and  in  which  ten  millions 
of  women,  at  least,  heartily  believe  that  teaching.  Apart 
from  the  morality  of  the  order,  which  we  deny,  as  a  direct 
interference  with  the  first  right  of  the  private  conscience 
— the  right  to  draw  nearer  to  God  in  its  own  way — 

what  is  the  sense  of  it  ?  What  harm  do  the  emblems  dor 

any  more  than  the  towering  figure  of  the  Virgin  which 
dominates  Millhill,  the  grassy  village  north  of  London  ?  They 
are  not  new  emblems.  They  excite  no  party  passion.  Their 
removal  will  be  attended  over  half  France  with  scenes  of 
violent  tumult,  with  passionate  protests,  with  possibly  open 
riots  against  the  Prefects  and  the  Gendarmerie.  For  those- 
who  disbelieve  in  the  sanctity  of  the  emblems,  nothing  will 
have  been  accomplished,  while  those  who  believe  in  it  will 
have  suffered  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  outrages.  There  are 
villages  in  the  South  where  the  people  will  feel  when  the 
order  is  executed  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  forcibly 
made  blasphemers,  and  will  be  distinctly  worse  men  and  women 
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in  consequence.  France  will  be  filled  with  disorder,  in  order 
that  passionate  opponents  of  religion — for  the  iconoclasts 
in  France  are  not  attacking  a  creed,  but  religion  in  the  ab¬ 
stract — may  vote  for  a  Government  which,  in  sanctioning  the 
tumult,  gives  up  finally  its  own  moral  defence  against  persecu¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  Minister  who 
orders  a  Virgin  to  be  pulled  down  from  a  Catholic  cathedral 
or  a  doorway,  to  object  to  the  Catholics,  if  hereafter  they  make 
the  publication  of  a  Free-thinking  book  a  penal  offence?  The 
one  is  as  much  an  emblem  as  the  other,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  book  preaches  and  the  image  does  not.  We  are  scarcely  able 
to  credit  that  men  hitherto  claiming  repute  as  Moderates  can 
contemplate  such  an  act ;  but  if  they  do,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  forecasting  their  political  destiny.  The  dishonest  will 
give  place  to  the  sincere,  and  the  sincere  on  that  subject  are 
the  Ultra-Extremists,  who  genuinely  hate  religion,  and  are 
quite  prepared,  if  impeded  by  those  less  violent  than  them¬ 
selves,  to  send  them  to  the  guillotine.  The  Girondists  are 
paving  the  way  for  the  Mountain,  and  even  the  Mountain  in 
our  day  is  not  the  most  furious  of  parties.  The  extraordinary 
man  who  is  now  under  trial  at  Lyons,  priest  of  a  faith  we 
deem  monstrous,  but  still  priest  rather  than  mere  agitator,  may 
well  ask  why  he  is  imprisoned  for  doctrine  which  is  only  a 
shade  more  intolerant  than  that  of  the  men  who  prosecute 
him,  and  is  directed  against  the  same  enemy, — Religion. 


THE  LATEST  PLAN  FOR  EGYPT. 

THE  scheme  of  the  British  Government  for  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  is  gradually  taking  shape,  and  though  we 
are  unable  to  believe  in  its  success,  it  is  a  consistent,  and  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  an  able  one.  There  is  very  little  revealed 
in  the  Note  to  the  Powers,  or  in  M.  Duclerc’s  speech  to  the 
Chamber,  or  in  the  French  Yellow  Book  which  we  did  not 
know  before  ;  indeed,  nothing,  except  that  France  really 
expected  to  maintain  the  Dual  Control ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  Times'  account  of  the  new  arrangements  for 
governing  Egypt.  Judging  from  internal  evidence  and  our 
own  information,  we  believe  that  account  to  be  correct ;  and  if 
it  is  correct,  the  form  which  the  Egyptian  Government  shall 
assume  has  been  definitely  resolved  on.  It  is  to  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  resembling  that  of  India,  with  two  most  important 
exceptions.  There  is  to  be  no  legal  control  from  England, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  popular  Deliberative  Assembly.  The 
Khedive,  to  begin  with,  under  this  scheme  occupies  the  position 
of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  All  Acts  will  be  passed  in  his  name. 
He  will  be  the  Head  of  the  Executive,  will  possess  all  patron¬ 
age,  will  appoint  and  dismiss  all  Ministers,  and  may  give, 
proprio  motu ,  any  legal  executive  order.  He  will  work 
through  Ministers,  who  will  form  a  Cabinet ;  but  they  will  be 
responsible  to  him,  and  must,  in  the  last  resort,  either  take  his 
orders,  resign,  or  be  dismissed.  His  legislative  power  is, 
however,  taken  away,  and  transferred  to  a  Legislative 
Council,  in  which  he  will  appoint  seven  members ;  while 
seven  more  will  be  selected  by  the  people,  through  some 
as  yet  un described  system  of  double  election.  Behind  and  out¬ 
side  this  body  will  be  a  Popular  Council  of  forty-four  elected 
members,  who  will  be  convened  at  indefinite  periods  and  for 
restricted  purposes ;  but  will  possess  full  rights  of  discussion 
and  representation,  though  they  will  be  unable  to  act  until 
they  have  convinced  the  Khedive  and  the  Legislative  Council. 

If  the  materials  for  popular  government  existed  in  Egypt 
in  the  degree  in  which,  for  example,  they  probably  exist  in 
Russia,  and  if  the  Ministers  could  be  trusted  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  country  according  to  Western  ideas,  this  would 
be  an  excellent  intermediate  scheme.  The  irresponsible, 
silent,  self-willed  despotism,  whether  of  the  Khedive  or  of 
his  Minister,  is  ended.  All  power  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
last  resort  left  to  the  Government,  which  has  only  to  secure 
one  vote  from  among  the  seven  elected  Councillors  to  be 
autocratic  ;  but  the  power  must  be  exercised,  as  far  as  legisla¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  through  a  public  body,  after  public  discussion, 
and  with  all  the  slowness  and  consideration  produced  by 
debate.  If  the  Council  were  a  good  one,  the  laws  would 
probably  be  good,  for  experience  shows  that  no  man,  however 
self-willed,  will  face  such  a  body  with  a  palpably  unjust  law, 
or  one  framed  entirely  in  his  personal  interests.  He 
might  issue  a  monstrous  decree,  but  a  monstrous  proposal 
which  is  to  be  discussed,  and  published,  and  argued 
about,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  vote,  invariably  proves 
too  much  for  him,  and  despotism  is  changed,  at  the  worst, 
into  ascendancy.  Moreover,  behind  the  Legislature  stands 
the  Popular  Council,  and  if  that  is  fairly  elected  and 


summoned  pretty  often,  and  left  as  indeper ' 

Great  Divan  in  Turkey  would  be,  to  say  its  rr 
although  legally  powerless,  an  excellent  embody 
opinion,  which  has  real  powers,  even  in  the  Eas, 
are  not  formulated.  On  questions  deeply  interes 
people,  such  as  tenure,  the  conscription,  punisnmc 
revenue  offences,  or  the  debtor  and  creditor  laws,  such  a  Council 
would  have  a  distinct  opinion,  which  must  be  attended  to, 
under  pain  of  certain  unpopularity  and  possible  insurrection. 
Moreover,  being  so  listened  to,  it  would,  as  the  people  grew 
more  intelligent,  gradually  make  its  advice  authoritative,  and 
form  a  party  for  itself  in  the  State,  and  insist  on  a  legal  posi¬ 
tion  and  legal  rights,  as  an  experienced  and  competent 
Representative  Body.  This  is  what  Lord  Dufferin  evidently 
hopes  will  happen,  and  what  those  Englishmen  who  think 
that  popular  government  can  be  made  universal  will  think  is 
sure  to  happen  in  the  long-run. 

The  scheme  is  most  sincere,  and  is  a  final  answer  to  those 
who  believe  that  the  British  Government,  in  demanding 
Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  is  only  playing  a  part,  and  in¬ 
tends  for  all  time  to  make  of  the  local  organisation  a 
mere  instrument.  Lord  Granville  cannot  secretly  pull  the 
strings  of  this  Legislature,  still  less  of  this  popular  though 
deliberative  Assembly.  If  that  is  his  intention,  he  is  only 
raising  up  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  had  much  better  have 
left  the  Khedive  in  the  position  of  the  Governor  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  with  a  paid  majority,  and  no  popular  body  at  all. 
But  then,  is  there  not  in  this  very  independence  a  cause  of 
certain  failure  ?  Just  so  far  as  the  Egyptian  Government  is 
independent  will  it  be  Egyptian.  Where  is  the  evidence  that 
an  Egyptian  Legislature  will  do  any  of  the  things  Great 
Britain  desires  to  see  done  ?  The  Council  will  consist  of 
seven  Ministers  and  seven  district  Notables,  whose  import¬ 
ance  depends  upon  their  direct  power  over  the  villagers.  A 
large  majority  must  be  Mussulmans,  unwilling  to  depart  from 
the  Sacred  Law, — that  is,  unwilling  to  treat  all  classes  as 
entitled  to  equal  justice  ;  a  smaller  majority  must  be  officials, 
accustomed  to  desire  power  for  their  class ;  and  a  majority 
must  be  men  whose  interest  is  the  exaction  of  large  rents  or 
taxes  from  the  peasantry  by  violence.  Why  should  they 
be  expected  to  terminate  the  real  abuses  of  Egypt  ?  If  left 
free,  will  they  put  down  slavery  ?  Certainly  not,  for  they  are 
ordinary  Mahommedans,  not  impressed,  as  the  Khedive  is,  with 
a  fear  of  European  opinion.  Will  they  strike  savagely,  as  a  good 
Khedive  might,  at  official  bribery  ?  Certainly  not,  for  they  will 
all  profit  by  it,  as  they  did  under  the  Control.  Will  they  make 
the  infliction  of  the  courlasli  without  order  from  a  regular 
Court  penal  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  they  will  all  believe,  as  Riaz. 
Pasha  and  every  other  great  Mahommedan  Egyptian  believes,, 
that  without  the  whip  neither  taxes  nor  rents  will  ever  be 
collected.  The  Legislative  Council,  as  an  instrument  for 
securing  Western  progress,  stands  condemned  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  while  as  a  check  on  the  Ministers  it  will  be  nearly  power¬ 
less.  It  is  the  Executive  which  has  always  oppressed  the 
Egyptian  people,  and  it  will  be  left  unfettered,  except  by  a 
body  which  can  entertain  no  law  not  sent  down  from  the 
Ministry,  yet  which  is  not  bound  to  pass  any  law,  if  it  thinks 
the  Ministers,  though  they  promise  it  under  foreign  dictation, 
secretly  dislike  it.  The  external  momentum  towards  good 
government  is  positively  diminished,  for  the  Khedive  must 
obey,  while  the  Council  need  not,  and  the  internal  momentum 
will  not  exist.  Lord  Dufferin  reasons  as  if  the  Councillors 
would  be  English  gentlemen,  who  would  resist  oppression  and 
refuse  to  vote  injustice  ;  but  his  Council  will  rather  resemble 
the  Senate  of  a  Slave  State  when  legislating  for  Blacks.  No 
doubt,  the  Popular  Council  might,  if  it  could  act,  condemn  the 
oppression ;  and  its  condemnation  would  have  an  effect,  pos¬ 
sibly  greater  than  we  Westerns  habitually  believe.  But  not 
to  mention  that  it  may  be  and  will  be  packed  till  it  is  as  bad 
as  the  old  Notables,  the  Ministry  will  soon  find  excuses  for 
not  calling  it,  or  confining  its  discussions  to  unimportant  issues. 
Egypt  does  not  possess  four-and-forty  Ilampdens,  or  three-and- 
twenty  either. 

For  be  it  recollected,  the  influence  which  keeps  Governments 
in  our  Crown  Colonies  pure  and  active,  the  responsibility  of 
all  concerned  to  the  Government  at  home,  will  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  absent.  There  is  no  trace,  that  we  can  see,  in  any 
scheme  yet  published  of  any  provision  for  a  British  Resident, 
or  any  Convention  which  shall  secure  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  a  right  of  separate  interference,  even  by  advice.  The 
moment  the  British  troops  depart,  the  Khedive’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  cease  to  be  bound  to  attend  to  British  advice,  or  even 
to  listen  to  it,  and  will  haye  every  inducement  to  take  its  own 
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‘  pressed  every  day  by  the  Foreign  Consuls- 
'ts  own  way.  It  will  be  threatened  every  day 
representative,  if  it  takes  the  English  way.  It 
,.’y  feel  more  bitterly  that  English  supervision 
“^ced  as  it  is  to  protect  his  subjects,  is  felt  even  by 
^e/Si'an  Prince  who  has  been  trained  to  it,  and  who  is  bound 
by  treaty  to  submit  to  it,  to  be  so  galling  and  unnecessary. 
The  Khedive  may  yield  to  it,  because  he  is  a  submissive 
man,  perplexed  with  his  want  of  foothold,  and  anxious 
for  his  throne ;  but  his  stronger  Ministers,  as  we  saw  in 
Riaz’s  case,  will  not  submit,  his  Legislative  Council  will  con¬ 
stantly  protest,  and  his  Popular  Council  is  not  unlikely  to 
make  of  “  foreign  dictation  ”  the  first  of  grievances.  Suppose 
all  three,  weary  of  an  effort  in  the  object  of  which  they  do 
not  sympathise,  fall  back  on  the  old  ways,  and  the  easy  method 
of  governing  by  the  lash  and  getting  fortunes  by  whipping 
peasants.  Is  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
Serdar  of  Egypt — the  old  French  “  Constable  ’’  is  the  nearest 
equivalent — to  order  the  Native  Army  to  arrest  the  Khe¬ 
dive,  or  to  march  on  the  Legislative  Council,  or  what  ? 
Legally,  England  will  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  no 
foothold,  no  right  of  intervention,  such  as  she  obtained 
this  time  from  the  Khedive’s  summons,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  character  of  the  Dual  Control.  She  will  have  to 
invade  without  a  pretext,  or  to  acknowledge  failure.  The 
Bondholders  may  be  secured  by  treaty,  and  the  Suez  Canal  by 
international  law,  but  the  people  of  Egypt  are  given  up  to 
their  old  oppressors  under  new  names,  without  even  the  trifling 
protection  which  they  derived  from  the  conviction  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers  that  if  they  were  not  squeezed  so  much  the  State 
revenue  would  be  more  regularly  paid.  That  is  not  a  result 
which  we  can  heartily  support,  for  though  it  frees  Great 
Britain  from  any  charge  of  ambition,  it  also  liberates  her  from 
any  responsibility  to  the  people  whom  she  has  helped  to  tax, 
and  whose  interests  she  stands  avowedly  pledged  to  protect. 


WHAT  THE  TORIES  THREATEN. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  is  in  very  low  spirits.  Again  and 
again  it  warns  the  Tories  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
of  any  substantial  loss  of  Liberal  power  in  the  country.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  refuse  altogether  to  feed  the  hopes  of  Con¬ 
servatives  on  such  scraps  of  comfort  as  the  favourable  bye- 
elections  have  supplied.  But  it  refers  gloomily  to  Liverpool, 
as  indicating,  at  all  events,  very  inadequate  organisation  on 
tke  part  of  the  Conservatives,  and  still  more  gloomily  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  undiminished  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  British 
electorate.  To  set-off  against  this  discouragement,  the  Quar¬ 
terly ,  of  course,  has  the  old  but  rather  worn-out  pleasure  of 
assailing  Mr.  Gladstone  for  doing  what  he  had  formerly 
denied  his  intention  of  doing,  and  of  descanting  with  moody 
disgust  on  the  achievements  and  political  iniquities  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  But  the  Reviewer  is  evidently  aware  that  both 
these  pleasures  are  beginning  to  pall  on  the  Conservative  party, 
and  that  something  more  distinctive  than  invectives  of  this 
sort,  of  which  their  late  leader,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  both  care¬ 
fully  earned  and  duly  received  his  full  share,  without  being 
greatly  injured  by  them  as  a  political  leader,  is  needed  to 
put  the  best  heart  into  their  part)-. 

Accordingly,  the  Quarterly  Review  takes  up  the  subject  of 
the  County  Franchise  as  the  one  on  which  it  will  be  easiest  to 
undermine  the  Liberal  position,  and  shadows  forth  its  impres¬ 
sions  as  to  the  true  Tory  line.  As  these  impressions  have  a 
very  distinct  bearing  on  the  question  that  has  been  raised 
concerning  the  single  or  double  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
County  Franchise  and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  we  will 
deal  with  them  in  relation  to  that  issue.  The  Quarterly 
Review  repeats,  then,  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  the  absurd  mis¬ 
take  to  which  we  have  formerly  referred,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  listen  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866 
because  the  Redistribution  measure  was  not  amalgamated  with 
the  Franchise  measure, — a  statement  entirely  contrary  to  the 
fact,  for  this  issue  was  joined,  and  on  this  issue  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  were  distinctly  beaten, — and  it  indicates  that  any  attempt 
to  separate  the  two  into  perfectly  distinct,  though  logically  con¬ 
nected  changes,  would  be  defeated  at  once.  Now,  of  course,  we 
have  never  denied  that  the  Tories  have  absolute  power  to  defeat 
the  County  Franchise  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  please, 
nor  that  they  will  please  so  to  defeat  it,  if  they  think  that  by  that 
means  they  shall  appeal  to  the  country  with  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  they  would  have  if  they  waited  for  the  Redistri¬ 
bution  Bill.  But  for  us  the  true  question  is  whether  they  will 
think  so  or  not,  and  whether  if  they  should  happen  to  think 


so,  they  will  judge  wisely.  Little  as  we  understand  the  inner 
mind  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  we  hold  that  there  is  really 
very  great  doubt  of  their  deciding  to  join  issue  on  the  Franchise 
measure  taken  alone  ;  and  we  hold  very  strongly  that  if  they 
do  decide  to  do  so,  they  will  make  a  great  blunder,  which  will 
result  in  nothing  but  profit  to  the  Liberals  at  the  next  General 
Election.  Moreover,  the  light  thrown  by  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  the  nature  of  this  political  issue  tells  directly  on  the  merits 
of  the  question. 

No  one  is  more  eager  than  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  insist, — 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  long  ago  insisted, — that  the  extension  of 
household  franchise  to  the  counties  ought  to  imply  a  very 
great  increase  of  the  political  weight  of  the  counties  in  the 
representative  Chamber.  At  present,  it  is  reasonable  to  assert 
that,  important  as  the  counties  are  in  consequence  of  their 
large  population,  yet  that  since  only  a  proportion  of  that 
population  is  really  represented  by  the  county  vote,  the 
counties  ought  not  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  their  population ;  but  that,  so 
soon  as  the  county  electorates  are  placed  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  county  populations  in  which  the  borough  electorates  already 
stand  to  the  borough  populations,  this  anomaly  ought  to 
cease.  It  will  then  become  a  fair  contention  that  you 
should  represent  both  counties  and  boroughs  with  very 
much  the  same  measure  of  regard  to  their  population, — 
not,  indeed,  necessarily  by  equal  electoral  districts,  but  on 
reasonably  equal  principles, — whether  that  be  done  by  a 
logical  scheme,  or  by  the  method  which  this  country  has 
usually  preferred,  the  extension  of  the  historical  method,  and 
the  balance  of  varieties  of  method  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
boroughs, — London,  for  instance,  is  never  likely  to  be  accorded 
its  full  weight  measured  by  population  while  the  historical 
method  lasts  at  all, — by  similar  and  something  like  symmetri¬ 
cally  conceived  varieties  of  method  in  dealing  with  the 
counties.  This  we  all  admit.  But  the  main  issue  for  the 
moment  is  this, — Would  the  passage  of  a  County  Franchise 
Bill  alone , — supposing  the  Redistribution  Bill  to  be  wrecked 
in  the  Lords, — do  injustice  to  the  Liberal  or  to  the  Tory 
party  ?  Is  the  Tory  claim  for  new  political  weight  for  the 
counties,  a  claim  founded  on  a  sincere  belief  that  the  strength  of 
the  Tories  will  continue  to  lie  in  the  counties  after  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  pewer  has  been  effected,  but  may,  for  the  moment, 
be  greatly  reduced  in  the  counties  by  the  Franchise  Bill 
taken  alone  ?  In  one  word,  would  the  rejection  of  the  Franchise 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  a  gross  political  injustice  would 
be  done  by  passing  it  without  giving  the  counties  a  greater 
relative  political  weight,  be  a  claim  which  it  lies  in  Tory 
mouths  to  urge,  or  rather  a  claim  which  it  lies  in  Liberal 
mouths  to  urge  ?  The  importance  of  this  question  is  obvious. 
If  it  lies  with  the  Liberals  to  urge  it,  the  Liberals  may  fairly 
say,  ‘  We  shall  gain  more  by  a  fair  Redistribution  Bill  than 
we  shall  by  the  Franchise  Bill  alone  ;  but  we  are  willing  to 
take  a  part  of  our  claims  if  we  can  get  it,  without  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  because  we  perfectly  well  know  that  you  won’t 
let  us  take  the  whole  without  a  dissolution.’  If,  however, 
the  Tories  really  believe  that  the  County  Franchise  Bill  taken 
alone  would  diminish  their  power,  while  the  Franchise  Bill 
with  a  fair  Redistribution  Bill  would  either  increase  it  or 
diminish  it  much  less,  they  would  have  a  very  good  reply. 
They  would  say,  ‘  No,  if  you  get  your  Franchise  Bill  alone,  we 
should  suffer  much  more  than  if  you  got  your  whole  measure,  such 
as  you  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  ;  therefore  we  will  not  pass  your 
Franchise  Bill  alone,  but  will  appeal  to  the  country  against  your 
unfair  attempt  to  get  it  alone.’  Now,  do  the  Tories  say  this  ? 
Of  course,  they  wish  to  keep  the  power  of  rejecting  the  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  in  the  Peers ;  but  do  they  venture  to  say  distinctly 
that  the  Franchise  instalment  would  injure  them  much  more 
than  the  whole  Bill  for  which  they  have  a  right  to  con¬ 
tend  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  imply,  and  imply  most  clearly, 
that  what  they  fear  is  not  the  Franchise  Bill  taken  alone,  but 
the  mere  working  of  the  principle  of  basing  representation  on 
household  franchise  without  some  trinaming  of  the  balance  by 
a  direct  transfer  of  political  power  to  property  as  such.  Here 
is  the  Quarterly  Reviewer’s  statesmanship  ; — “  In  any  case,  and 
happen  what  may,  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  must  immensely  reduce  the  political  power 
attaching  to  the  ownership  of  property,  and  there  are,  perhaps, 
few  reasonable  men  who  would  desire  to  make  total  disfran¬ 
chisement  the  penalty  of  such  ownership.  From  very  ancient 
times,  the  claims  of  property  to  representation  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted.  Under  the  old  constitutional  system,  the  freeholder 
alone  voted  in  the  county  for  the  knight  of  the  shire  ;  and  the 
burgage  tenant,  or  the  payer  of  scot  and  lot,  or  even  the  pot- 
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walloper,  or  all  three,  voted  for  the  burgess  in  the  borough. 
By  the  proposed  ‘  assimilation  ’  of  the  borough  and  county 
franchise,  every  householder  would  have  a  vote,  and  every 
freeholder  should  have  one  also  ;  but  it  was  thought  right 
formerly  that,  in  order  to  deal  fairly  with  all  parties,  they 
should  vote  separately,  so  there  might  be  no  injustice  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  same  claim  now.  It  might  be  decided  that  free¬ 
holders  should  have  the  right  to  return  two  members  for  each 
county,  and  in  that  case  the  total  county  representation  would, 
of  course,  be  very  largely  reduced,  but  no  substantial  injustice 
would  be  done.  One  effect  of  such  an  alteration  would  undeniably 
be  greatly  to  diminish  the  expense  of  county  elections,  now  so 
much  complained  of,  and  there  would  still  be  a  class  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  counties  whose  opinions,  though  not  perhaps 
always  identical  with  those  of  their  borough  colleagues,  would 
have  a  fair  claim  to  attention,  and  would  represent  a  very 
strong  and  valuable  element  in  English  political  life.” 

Now,  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  plainly  enough  that 
if  the  Tories  reject  the  Franchise  Bill  taken  alone,  it  will  be 
because  they  want  to  get  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a 
direct  proprietary  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
in  other  words,  because  they  expect  to  suffer  both  by  the 
Franchise  Bill  and  by  the  Redistribution  Bill,  unless  the  Re¬ 
distribution  Bill  goes  on  what  would  for  this  generation 
be  an  entirely  fresh  principle  of  constituting  a  separate 
proprietary  electorate  in  which  property  alone  should  weigh. 
The  Quarterly  Review  does  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
the  Franchise  Bill  would  injure  the  Tories  more  than  a 
Franchise  Bill  coupled  with  a  Redistribution  Bill  based  more 
or  less  on  the  principle  of  population  ;  but  he  contends  that  it 
would  injure  the  Tories  more  than  a  Franchise  Bill,  coupled 
with  a  Redistribution  Bill  of  which  one  very  considerable  ele¬ 
ment  should  be  based  on  the  possession  of  property  taken  alone. 
Now,  that  shows  the  Tory  hand.  The  Tories  would  really  go  to 
the  country,  if  they  dissolved  on  the  Franchise  Bill,  not  because 
they  regarded  the  counties  as  insufficiently  represented 
on  the  basis  of  household  suffrage,  but  because  they 
wished  to  get  the  counties  represented  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
prietary  interests,  and  proprietary  interests  taken  alone.  Is  that 
a  course  that  the  country  would  be  likely  to  endorse  ?  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  the  Tories  would  really  venture  to 
dissolve  on  the  allegation  that  without  a  purely  proprietary 
element  in  the  redistributed  constituencies,  reform  would  be 
an  injustice  and  a  mischief,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  accepted  by  the  constituencies  in  1880?  We  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  by  the  Tory  organ  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  case  for  saying  that  the  Franchise  Bill,  taken 
alone,  would  injure  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party,  more 
seriously  than  a  complete  measure.  It  would  be  only  an 
instalment  of  what  the  Liberals  ask  for,  but  the  Liberals 
do  no  injustice  to  the  Tories  by  taking  in  advance  a  small 
instalment  of  their  demand.  What  the  Tories  want  is 
something  quite  different, — a  total  reconstitution  of  the  basis 
of  the  County  Franchise, — and  they  will  hardly  venture  to 
appeal  to  the  country  to  endorse  that  demand. 


COLONIAL  ENVOYS. 

HE  little  ceremonial  of  Wednesday  at  the  Colonial  Office 
is,  we  hope,  the  first  step  towards  a  new  relation  between 
the  Home  Government  and  our  Colonies, — a  relation  which 
ought  to  supplement  and,  on  the  whole,  improve  that  already 
established  through  the  Agency  of  the  Colonial  Governors. 
Lord  Derby’s  reception  of  the  Agents-General  of  our  self- 
governing  Colonies  probably  means,  and  in  any  case,  we  think, 
ought  to  mean,  that  in  future  these  Agents  are  to  be  accorded 
a  formal  position  as  Envoys  of  their  respective  Governments, 
and  that  their  position  is  to  be  granted  some  at  least  of  the  for¬ 
mal  honours  attached  to  the  Ministers  of  foreign  Governments. 
The  need  of  such  a  recognition  appears  to  us  to  be  really  estab¬ 
lished.  T®  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  self-governing 
Colonies  are, — not,  indeed,  foreign  to  us,  the  hope  is  that  they 
never  need  be  so, — but  as  independent  of  our  policy  as  foreign 
countries  themselves.  We  allow  them,  and  rightly  allow 
them,  to  tax  our  manufactures,  and  to  ignore  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country  as  they  please.  We  ask  them  for  no 
help  in  war,  though  they  sometimes  offer  it,  and  though  we 
should  be  bound  to  give  them  help,  if  they  needed  it.  We 
often  sanction  their  laws,  even  when  they  decide  important 
questions  of  policy,  or  even  morality,  in  a  sense  adverse  to 
that  which  receives  the  approval  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  reason  that  the  Colonies  are  so  loyal 
to  us  is  that  we  have  abdicated  all  serious  attempts  to  control 


their  domestic  policy,  except  in  cases  where 
come  to  us  for  our  arbitration.  Under  these 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  communicate  with  i 
Governor  who  does  not  in  any  sense  represent  then 
not  dependent  on  their  approbation.  As  a  matter  of  rac. 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the 
Cabinet  have  been  seriously  misled  as  to  the  public  feeling  in 
a  colony  by  the  despatches  of  the  Governor.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  British  Governor  is  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  Colonial  Cabinet,  and  is  bound  to  act  generally 
on  their  advice.  But  it  is  also  true  that  he  very  often  finds 
that  advice  extremely  unpalatable  to  himself,  and  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  it  suffers  some  unconscious  perversion  in 
passing  through  his  mind,  so  that  when  it  reaches  our  Colonial 
Office,  if  conveys  a  very  different  impression  from  that  which 
the  responsible  Government  of  the  Colony  would  have  desired 
to  convey.  It  is  very  much  better  that  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  should  have  a  completely  independent  mode  of  repre¬ 
senting  their  views  to  this  Government,  by  the  agency  of  men 
who  have  lived  their  lives  in  sympathy  with  the  local  Ministers, 
and  who  feel  bound  to  the  Ministers  by  the  bonds  of  interest  as 
well  as  the  bonds  of  sympathy,  so  that  there  may  be  no  false 
colouring  due  to  the  unconscious  prepossessions  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  policy  of  the  Colony  is  transmitted. 

It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  to  accord  such  a  recogni¬ 
tion  as  this  to  the  Envoys  of  the  Colonies  will  diminish  the 
importance  and  influence  of  the  Colonial  Governors,  who  are 
the  permanent  representatives  of  the  Crown  on  the  spot.  We 
do  not  think  so.  We  believe  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  add  to 
the  importance  of  these  Governors, — for  nothing  will  tend 
more  decidedly  to  increase  their  weight  than  the  knowledge 
that  all  their  despatches,  public  and  private,  will  be  checked 
at  home  by  comparison  with  the  statements  of  the  Colonial 
Envoys,  and  will  depend  for  their  estimation  mainly  on  being 
more  statesmanlike,  weightier  in  tone,  fuller  of  knowledge  of 
every  side  of  a  question,  than  the  statements  of  the  Colonial 
Envoys  themselves.  Our  Colonial  Governors  have  far  oftener 
blundered,  through  their  too  obvious  bias  towards  that  side  of 
the  question  which  they  believed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  than  through  any  other  kind  of  error.  The  motive  for 
such  a  bias  will  be  in  large  measure  removed  by  the  clear 
knowledge  that  this  bias  would  be  not  only  discovered,  but 
rendered  so  obvious  as  to  do  mischief  to  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart,  so  soon  as  the  statements  of  the  Colonial  Agents  had 
been  fully  heard.  The  consequence,  we  believe,  will  be  that, 
though  the  Governors  will  still,  of  course,  see  the  policy  of 
our  Colonies  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Home 
Government  than  the  Colonial  Envoys  can  do,  they  will  yet 
take  pains  to  avoid  all  partiality  of  statement,  and  send  home 
much  more  really  trustworthy  criticisms  on  Colonial  affairs 
than  they  have  sent  home  up  to  this  time. 

The  object  of  English  statesmen, — as  well,  we  believe,  Con¬ 
servative  as  Liberal, — has  now  long  been  to  bring  about  so 
cordial  a  feeling  between  the  Mother-country  and  the  self- 
governed  Colonies  as  will  amount  to  a  virtual  alliance, — not 
necessarily  very  onerous  or  active,  but  always  hearty,  and 
always  containing  the  contingency  of  an  active  alliance,  under 
any  critical  circumstances, — between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  these  distant  branches  of  the  Empire.  The  various  plans 
for  ,  a  common  Federal  representation  of  the  Mother-country 
and  the  Colonies  are  all  pure  dreams,  involving  difficulties  far 
too  vast  to  be  surmounted.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  a  provisional  alliance  between  England  and  her  self- 
governed  Colonies,  strong  enough  not  only  to  defeat  all  hopes 
of  detaching  any  one  of  our  Colonies  from  us,  but  to  secure 
us  a  very  considerable  additional  strength  in  time  of  urgent, 
need,  may  be  easily  brought  about ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
nothing  will  tend  more  effectually  to  this  result  than  the. 
frank  recognition  of  them  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  inde¬ 
pendent  Governmments,  with  interests  different  from,  though 
not  opposed  to,  our  own,  and  a  frank  deference  for  all  the 
representations  which  these  more  or  less  independent  Govern¬ 
ments  choose  to  make  to  our  own.  Lord  Derby  has  initiated 
his  new  Colonial  Administration  with  a  very  important  step, 
taken  in  the  most  dignified  and  impressive  way. 


THE  IRISH  POLICE. 

T  is  one  of  the  many  misfortunes  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  compelled  to  make  the  Police 
such  an  active  agent  in  the  Administration.  Nearly  invisible 
in  England  and  unnoticed  in  Scotland,  the  Police  in  Ireland 
is  as  ubiquitous  as  in  a  Continental  State,  is  employed  for 
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•  ,es  quite  as  muck  as  for  protection,  and  is, 
i-ded  by  the  people  as  ,  an  instrument  wielded 
iTI  by  a  hostile  Government.  That  view  of 
«,/JV'er,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  word 
A  strictly  true.  The  main  cause  of  crime  in 
m  sscud  being  disaffection,  and  the  chief  manifestation  of  it 
political  assassination  and  agrarian  outrage,  the  Government 
is  simply  compelled  to  use  the  Police  as  combatants  in  the 
war  with  agitators  and  incendiaries,  and  to  carry  on  that  war 
in  a  style  which,  though  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Continent, 
is  in  this  country  considered  detestable.  It  is  impossible  to 
allow  individuals  to  be  threatened  for  taking  farms,  or  assas¬ 
sinating  Societies  to  remain  unexposed,  or  outrages  to  pass 
unpunished,  and  therefore,  as  the  population  will  not  pro¬ 
secute  or  give  evidence,  the  Police  are  compelled  to  make 
wholesale  arrests,  to  organise  raids  on  suspected  houses,  to 
search  suspected  places,  and  to  make  preventive  captures, 
which,  to  people  living  under  a  Government  which  in  England 
does  none  of  these  things,  are  intolerably  irritating.  They 
were  so  to  the  British  people  when  under  Sidmouth’s  regime 
they  were  done  here.  The  Irish  Police  do  their  duty,  for  the 
most  part,  admirably ;  but,  conscious  as  they  are  of  popular 
hatred,  baffled  at  every  turn  by  passive  resistance,  and  loaded 
with  insult,  which  they,  being  Irishmen,  feel  a3  the  more 
stolid  Englishmen  would  not,  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  grow  brusque  and  harsh,  should  do  their  duty 
without  sympathy,  and  should  always  be  ready  to  enforce 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Put  an  English  constable  in  a  parish 
where  nobody  will  tell  him  anything,  or  be  seen  speaking  to 
him,  or  help  him  in  any  way,  and  see  what  he  will  be  like 
in  a  month.  And  we  cannot  doubt,  in  spite  of  many  official 
statements,  all  perfectly  sincere,  but  still  based  upon  the 
reports  of  threatened  Magistrates  and  ulcerated  Inspectors,  that 
the  Police  do  occasionally  feel  the  desire  to  make  themselves 
formidable,  do  now  and  then  assume  insult  to  themselves 
as  a  breach  of  law,  and  do  regard  prominent  opponents, 
such  as  editors  of  the  extreme  papers,  with  a  feeling  with 
which  policemen  in  England  do  not  regard  even  burglars  or 
foot-pads.  Saints  may  love  those  who  describe  them  as 
“  brutal  janissaries,”  but  policemen  will  not.  We  do  not  believe 
one-half  of  the  indictment  published  by  Mr.  F.  H.  O’Donnell  in 
the  Times  of  Tuesday,  for  he  evidently  trusts  in  reports  from 
local  prints,  which,  when  discussed  in  Parliament,  are  con¬ 
stantly  found  to  be  either  inaccurate,  or  coloured  by  political 
hatred  ;  but  some  of  his  stories  must  be  partially  true.  The 
story  of  the  boy  who  was  arrested  for  lolling  out  his  tongue  at 
the  Viceroy  “  in  a  threatening  manner  ”  can  hardly  be  a  pure 
invention,  or  that  of  the  possibly  accidental  indignities  in¬ 
flicted  on  untried  editors  charged  with  intimidation.  In 
fact,  to  experienced  men,  no  evidence  whatever  of  such 
occurrences  is  required.  Irish  Policemen  are  human  beings, 
and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  a  body  of  ordinary 
men,  hated  by  a  whole  population,  isolated  from  all  com¬ 
panionship,  and  exposed  hourly  not  only  to  personal 
danger,  but  to  abuse  of  a  peculiarly  intolerable  kind — abuse 
conveying  a  charge  of  treachery  to  the  country — not  to  grow 
every  now  and  then  savage  and  morose.  Soldiers  certainly  do ; 
and  soldiers  so  situated  are  apt  to  be  better-tempered  than 
policemen,  and  to  regard  everything  but  assassination  as 
accidents  of  the  campaign,  while  they  are  not  employed  in  the 
arrests  and  searches  which  bring  the  police  into  direct  personal 
contact  with  their  foes.  You  do  not  love  the  man  who  kicks 
you  for  doing  what  he  himself  acknowledges  to  be  your  duty. 
That  the  Castle,  as  at  present  organised,  does  its  very  best  to 
prevent  all  unnecessary  violence,  we  are  convinced.  In  the  case 
of  the  boy,  Mr.  O’Donnell  himself  admits  that  Lord  Spencer  at 
once  interfered,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  set  conciliation  to  himself 
as  an  end,  besides  being  by  character,  a3  Irishmen  admit,  one 
of  the  most  sympathetic  of  men ;  but  the  responsible  Chiefs 
cannot  be  everywhere,  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to  believe 
that  with  an  irritated  people  and  an  insulted  Police,  “  hard 
cases  ”  never  occur,  or  that  the  people  are  always  unreasonable 
in  their  complaints,  exaggerated  as  they  may  be.  There  are 
just  complaints  enough  in  England. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  no  remedy  is  perceptible.  If 
the  control  of  the  Police  in  Ireland  were  entrusted  to  local 
bodies,  outrage  for  popular  ends  would  never  be  prevented 
or  punished.  Even  in  England,  it  is  sometimes  essential  to 
supersede,  practically  or  formally,  the  local  authorities  ;  while 
throughout  the  Continent,  Parliaments  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  have  refused  to  hand  over  to  great  municipalities  the 
duty  of  maintaining  order.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  venture  upon  such  a  step  in  London,  and  in 


Dublin  it  would  be  an  abnegation  of  duty  which  all  propertied 
citizens  would  condemn.  If  it  were  possible,  that  would  be 
the  solution  which  would  most  relieve  England;  but  it 
is  not  possible.  Nor  can  we  see  how  the  area  of 
Police  work  is  to  be  restricted.  If  Mr.  O’Donnell  were 
governing  Ireland  to-morrow,  and  found  himself  threatened 
by  assassinating  Societies,  and  detested  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  abandoned  by  the  respectable  population — for  that  is  the 
situation  in  disaffected  districts — he  would  be  compelled  to  use 
his  police,  to  rely  on  informers,  to  make  razzias  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  evidence,  or  to  let  society  go  to  pieces.  He  would 
have  no  alternative,  and  being  an  Irishman,  would  probably 
act  with  a  sternness  and  disregard  of  law  from  which  the 
Englishman  in  Ireland  is  debarred,  alike  by  policy,  and 
by  his  own  feeling  that  he  is,  after  all,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  people  whom  he  governs.  A  native  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  situated  like  the  British  would  do  precisely 
the  same  things,  suffer  from  the  same  obstacles,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  all  the  secret  tribunals  in 
Ireland,  be  far  more  ready  to  shed  blood.  Nor  can  we  hope 
anything  from  changes  in  individuals.  The  Irish  Extremists 
themselves  say  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
are  as  good  as  Englishmen  can  be,  and  would  rather  be 
governed  by  them  than  by  Irishmen  penetrated  with  English 
feeling.  The  Stipendiaries  are  mostly  Irishmen,  and  are 
made  rigid  by  their  position,  which  is  that  of  men  with  no 
foothold  but  the  Law.  The  Police  are  all  Irishmen,  sympathise 
on  many  points  profoundly  with  the  people,  and  are  made 
harsh,  when  they  are  harsh,  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  undeserved 
popular  hate.  An  easier  police,  when  let  alone,  i3  not  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  or  one  less  martinet.  We  can  think  of  no 
cure  for  the  situation  and  its  consequences,  except  a  sleepless 
supervision,  which  is  already  kept  up  by  men  determined  to 
avoid  oppression,  but  which  might  possibly  be  made  even 
more  effective  by  more  inspection  of  the  best  kind,  and  by 
stricter  instructions  to  avoid  every  arrest  and  occasion  of 
collision  not  directly  authorised  by  superior  authority. 
Even  then  much  would  remain  to  be  done,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  being  that  the  best-selected,  best-disciplined, 
and  best-directed  police  cannot  be  made  agreeable,  except  by 
the  sense  that,  as  regards  all  well-doers,  it  is  living  among 
friends.  The  London  Police  is  the  best  mannered  and  least 
hated  in  the  world  ;  but  the  London  Police,  when  mobbed — 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  student  row,  or  a  cafe  outbreak — hits 
very  hard,  hits  sometimes  the  wrong  men,  and  occasionally 
delivers  testimony  which  Magistrates  have  to  sift.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  in  London  are  occasional  are  in  Ireland 
chronic,  and  are  bitterly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Ireland,  when  the  Police  do  their  duty,  they  are  cen¬ 
sured  by  a  section  of  Irish  Members  as  savagely  as  when 
they  exceed  it,  and  are  held  by  most  of  their  country¬ 
men  to  be  equally  deserving  of  detestation.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  acting  illegally  that  in  some  districts  of  Ire¬ 
land  the  Police  are  refused  carriage  for  money,  that  in  others 
they  are  regarded  as  lepers,  and  that  in  Dublin  a  report  of  a 
plot  for  assassinating  active  policemen  seems  so  natural  that 
nobody  discredits  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to  go 
on  patiently,  and  steadily  punish  every  excess  of  zeal,  and  wait 
for  the  hour  when  Irishmen,  taught  by  bitter  experience,  shall 
recognise  the  limits  of  the  possible.  Perhaps  it  will  never 
come. 


THE  LYONS  TRIALS. 

THE  Trial  of  Prince  Krapotkine  and  the  fifty-two  “  Anarch¬ 
ists,”  though  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  “  manifesta¬ 
tions  ”  at  Montceau  les  Mines,  and  the  dynamite  explosions 
at  the  Cafe  Bellecour  in  Lyons,  had  no  ostensible  relation  to 
either  of  those  events.  Montceau  is  a  long  way  from 
Lyons,  and  it  has  never  been  ascertained  whether  the  attempt 
to  blow  up  the  Cafe  Bellecour  (which  resulted  in  at  least 
one  death)  was  prompted  by  private  vengeance  or  contrived 
by  anarchist  plotters.  The  prosecution  was  instituted  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  a  law  passed  in 
1872  for  the  suppression  of  the  “International  Association  of 
Workmen,”  whereby  a  Correctional  Court,  composed  of  three 
Judges,  is  empowered  to  try,  without  jury,  persons  accused  of 
belonging  to  that  Society ;  and  if  found  guilty,  award  them 
sentences  of  from  two  to  five  years’  imprisonment.  “  Extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances  ”  would,  we  believe,  enable  the  Court  to 
pronounce  somewhat  milder  penalties.  But  the  old  Interna¬ 
tional  became  defunct  years  ago,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  Procureur  of  the  Republic  were 
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directed  to  proving  tliat  the  Federation  Lvonnaise  and  the 
Federation  Jurassienne,  to  which  most  of  the  accused  belonged, 
were  the  old  thing  revived  under  a  new  name.  Direct  evidence 
not  always  being  forthcoming,  the  prosecution  sought  to  infer 
the  prisoners’  connection  with  one  or  other  of  these  Societies 
by  questioning  them  touching  their  opinions,  the  meetings 
they  attended,  the  papers  to  which  they  contributed  or  sub¬ 
scribed.  It  was,  in  short,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  a  proces  cle 
tendance.  The  President  (who,  like  all  French  Judges,  sided 
with  the  prosecution)  seemed  more  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
prisoners  held  anarchic  views  than  that  they  were  affiliated  to 
Socialist  Societies,  and  the  Procureur  demanded  an  exemplary 
punishment  for  Prince  Krapotkine,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  is  the  father  of  this  latest  development  of  Socialism. 

The  inclusion  of  Prince  Krapotkine  in  the  prosecution  is 
as  remarkable  as  the  exclusion  from  it  of  M.  Elisee  Reclus, 
his  friend  and  intimate.  The  one  has  been  no  less  bold  than 
the  other  in  the  propagation  of  Anarchist  principles  ;  they 
belong  to  the  same  Societies,  write  in  the  same  papers,  and  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  geographer  was  as  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  proceedings  as  the  name  of  the  notorious 
Nihilist.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  M.  Reclus  owes  his  im¬ 
munity  from  arrest  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
feared  that  the  prosecution  of  so  eminent  a  Frenchman  might 
provoke  an  inconvenient  agitation.  This  was  stated  in  open 
court  by  Dr.  Gauthier,  one  of  the  prisoners,  without  drawing 
any  contradiction  from  the  Tribunal  or  the  Procureur. 

The  most  striking  features  at  the  trials  were  the  defiant 
attitude  of  the  accused,  and  the  boldness  of  their  declarations. 
Many  of  them  went  beyond  the  Judge’s  question,  and  seemed 
to  glory  in  committing  themselves.  One  man,  a  weaver  of  the 
name  of  Saulaville,  when  asked  if  he  had  not  belonged  to  the 
Federation  Lyonnaise,  answered  in  the  negative.  Desiring,  he 
said,  to  preserve  his  “  liberty  of  action,”  he  had  purposely 
refrained  from  joining  that  or  any  other  society ;  but  he  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  fully  approved  of  all  that  his 
fellow-anarchists  had  said,  and  of  the  means  of  action  which 
they  advocated.  Another,  when  asked  if  he  had  not  publicly 
expressed  approval  of  the  “  manifestations  ”  at  Montceau 
(which  consisted,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  blowing  up 
churches  with  dynamite),  after  denying  the  imputation,  ob¬ 
served  that  he  would  repair  the  omission  by  then  and  there 
saying  that  he  did  most  heartily  approve  of  them.  Several 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  part  in  presenting  a 
pistol  of  honour  to  Fourier,  a  workman  who,  during  a  strike 
at  Lyons,  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  shoot  a  patron 
(master).  Bernard,  a  locksmith,  wound  up  an  eloquent  speech 
by  declaring  that,  when  the  people  descended  into  the  streets, 
“  he  would  be  there.”  Gauthier,  by  far  the  ablest  anarchist 
of  the  Lyons  group,  capped  his  companion’s  speech  by  saying 
that,  when  that  day  came,  Gauthier,  the  Doctor  of  Law,  would 
be  found  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  locksmith  Bernard. 

Gauthier  is  a  handsome,  dark-complexioned  man,  of  twenty- 
seven,  a  distinguished  University  graduate,  an  advocate,  and  a 
docteur-en-droit.  He  possesses  a  voice  of  silvery  sweetness,  and 
spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  visibly  moved  even  the  Tribunal 
and  the  Bar.  His  French  is  of  marvellous  purity  and  strength, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  “  Joint  Declaration  of 
Anarchist  Principles  ”  which  was  effectively  read,  between  the 
examinations  and  the  defence,  by  Napoleon  Tissaud,  a  young 
man  of  Dantonic  aspect,  with  black,  dishevelled  hair.  This 
declaration  is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  document  to 
which  forty-seven  men,  presumably  sane,  ever  appended  their 
signatures.  In  the  new  society  for  which  they  are  preparing 
the  way,  there  will  be  neither  private  property  nor  public 
law,  neither  Governments  nor  institutions.  All  human  re¬ 
lations  will  be  based  on  a  system  of  “  free  contracts, 
revocable  at  pleasure  ”  (sic),  and  everybody  will  be  at  full 
liberty  to  exercise  his  faculties  and  gratify  his  desires  ! 
That  men  like  Krapotkine,  Reclus,  and  Gauthier  should  hold 
views  of  which  this  is  the  latest  and  authoritative  expression, 
simply  shows  that  Anarchy  is  not  a  set  of  principles  susceptible 
of  discussion,  but  a  faith,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  and  that 
its  devotees  are  as  credulous  and  fanatical  as  the  most  bigoted 
believers  in  the  creeds  which  Anarchists  denounce  as  super¬ 
stitions,  and  seek  to  suppress. 

There  are  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Prince  Krapotkine, 
as,  we  believe,  in  the  life  of  Elisee  Reclus,  which  in  some 
measure  account  for  his  hatred  of  Governments  and  his 
despair  of  reform,  save  by  the  overturn  of  all  things.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  unless  their  utter¬ 
ances  had  found  a  responsive  echo  in  France,  they  would 
have  had  n®  following,  and  that  the  prosecution  in  which 


one  of  them  is  involved,  and  from  wj 
narrowly  escaped,  would  never  have  b 
Socialism  is  no  new  thing ;  its  increasing  pr?* 

Continent  arises,  probably,  in  equal  measure  frt 
of  religious  belief,  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  <. 
earning  classes  that  they  are  unfairly  excluded  by  the 
from  a  share  in  the  good  things  of  life — ease,  leisure, 
and  amusement — intensified  by  the  feeling,  the  misery  of 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  it,  that  between  their  families  and  starvation 
there  is  only  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Anarchism  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  Socialism,  and  in  France  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fierce,  unreasoning  protest  against  the  over-government 
and  restrictions  on  personal  liberty  which  still  prevail  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  most  Englishmen  have  any  idea  of. 
There  are  said  to  be  a  million  office-holders  in  France,  nearly 
every  one  of  whom  considers  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
entitled  to  treat  the  public  with  contumely  and  contempt.  The 
police  have  just  as  much  power  under  the  Republic  as  they  had 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  system  of  keeping  prisoners  au  secret , 
trying  to  entangle  them  in  their  talk,  and,  while  presumably 
innocent,  treating  them  as  guilty,  must  be  constantly  sowing  a 
portentous  crop  of  hatreds.  Even  this  trial  afforded  several 
instances  of  petty  tyranny.  The  prisoners,  being  so  placed  that 
they  could  not  hear  the  examinations,  made  the  reasonable 
request  that,  with  a  view  to  their  defence,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  see  the  newspapers  containing  reports  of  the  proceedings. 
This  request  was  at  once  granted  by  the  Court,  but  the  Prefect, 
their  legal  custodian,  absolutely  refused  to  give  it  effect.  He  re¬ 
fused,  in  like  manner,  to  let  them  see  their  wives,  friends,  or  legal 
advisers.  M.  Perraudin,  Commissioner  of  Police,  gave  evidence 
of  what  had  passed  at  various  Anarchist  meetings.  When  asked 
how  he  had  procured  his  information,  he  said  he  had  obtained 
it  from  his  subordinates  ;  but  he  declined  either  to  produce 
them  or  give  their  names,  and  in  this  refusal  he  was  supported 
by  the  Court.  On  one  occasion,  the  captain  in  command  of 
the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  salle  des  pas  perdus  informed 
the  prisoners  that  he  had  “  arranged  ”  some  of  their  friends  of 
the  Paris  Commune,  and  if  he  might  have  his  way,  he  would 
“  arrange  ”  them  in  like  manner.  For  this  outrage  he  was 
rightly  punished  with  thirty  days’  arrest. 

If  these  things  can  be  done  under  the  Republic,  what  must 
have  been  the  state  of  affairs  under  the  Empire  ? 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

T  will  not  be  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fault,  if  Free  Schools  do  not 
soon  become  a  burning  question.  In  his  speech  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  on  Monday,  he  did  his  best  to  fire  the  train.  A 
Minister  of  the  Crown  does  not  upbraid  the  working-classes 
writh  their  indifference  to  their  own  interests,  unless  he  is 
genuinely  anxious  that  they  should  keep  a  sharper  look-out 
after  them,  and  this  is  precisely  the  line  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  took.  “  I  marvel,”  he  said,  “  at  the  patience  with  which 
Englishmen  bear  an  infliction  which  has  been  abolished  long 
ago  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  hardly  exists  at 
the  present  time  in  a  single  English  colony,  and  which  has 
been  removed  in  almost  every  Continental  country.”  Perhaps 
the  patience  of  Englishmen  will  even  now  not  be  broken  down 
by  having  to  pay  twopence  a  week  for  a  child’s  schooling  ;  but 
when  they  learn  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  thinks  them 
fools  for  not  at  once  throwing  off  the  burden,  they  may 
feel  a  sudden  irksomeness  in  what  they  have  hitherto  taken  so 
calmly.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  the 
matter  very  much  at  heart,  or  he  would  not  call  upon  the 
working-classes  to  insist  upon  either  the  rates  or  the  taxes 
being  additionally  charged  for  their  sole  benefit.  It  is  worth¬ 
while  to  look  a  little  closely  into  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  his 
eagerness,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  sufficient  to 
explain  it. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  the  comparison  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  institutes  between  Elementary  Schools  in  this  country  and 
in  the  United  States.  There  is,  we  imagine,  this  vital 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  American  Common 
Schools  are,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  schools  to  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  send  their  children.  If 
this  were  so  in  England,  the  theoretical  objection  to  Free 
Schools  would  in  a  great  measure  disappear.  If  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  give  their  children  the  same  education,  it  becomes  a 
small  matter  how  they  arrange  to  pay  for  it.  Every  family 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  benefit,  and  if  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  pay  for  it  by  levying  a  rate  universally  than  by 
charging  fees  universally,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the 
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ipbears  liardly  on  childless  couples,  and  on 
.’.nsters  who  happen  to  live  in  houses  of  their 
(  any  other  way  subject  to  local  taxation.  It 
,,  different  when,  as  in  England,  one  class 
-vUddren  to  the  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  other 
jie  p^i^encl  their  children  to  schools  which  they  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  this  case,  the  community  rates  itself,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  all  its  members,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
class — a  very  large  and  important  class,  no  doubt,  and  one  which, 
under  actual  circumstances,  may  fairly  expect  a  very  large  sub¬ 
sidy  towards  the  cost  of  its  education — but  still,  only  one  class 
out  of  many,  and  one  not  possessing  any  exclusive  title  to  saddle 
the  State  with  expenses,  whether  in  the  matter  of  education,  or 
of  any  other  good  thing  for  which  money  has  to  be  paid.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  this  difficulty  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
Was  there  not,  he  asked,  just  as  much  reason  in  a  cry  for 
free  gas  as  in  a  cry  for  free  schools  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
answered,  as  advocates  who  do  not  see  their  way  out 
of  a  difficulty  are  accustomed  to  answer,  by  drawing 
a  distinction.  Private  lighting,  he  said,  is  paid  for 

by  individuals,  and  private  education  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  individuals  also.  But  public  lighting  is  paid  for  by  the 
community  ;  and  public  education,  so  far  as  it  is  prescribed  by 
law,  ought  equally  to  be  paid  for  by  the  community.  But  this 
analogy  does  not  really  touch  the  objection.  Street  lighting, 
like  the  common  schools  in  America,  is  provided  for  all  and 
paid  for  by  all.  Elementary  schools  in  England  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  provided  for  a  class.  It  does  not  follow  that  they 
Ought  to  be  entirely  paid  for  by  that  class,  because  they  are 
provided,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  interest,  though  not  for  the 
use,  of  the  whole  community.  The  State  is  known  to  suffer 
by  individual  ignorance ;  that,  no  doubt,  is  a  reason  why 
the  State  should  pay  for  removing  that  ignorance.  But 
then  the  individual  gains  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; 
that  is  equally  a  reason  why  the  individual  should  pay  for 
that  acquisition.  The  existing  system  is  a  fair,  and,  as  regards 
the  State,  a  generous,  compromise  between  these  two  views. 
The  community  pays  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  cost  of 
elementary  education,  but  it  insists  that,  wherever  he  has 
the  power  to  do  so,  the  parent  should  pay  a  fractional  share. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  further  argues  that,  by  depriving  parents 
of  the  opportunity  of  making  money  out  of  the  labour  of  their 
children,  we  have  imposed  on  them  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  we 
are  entitled  to  do,  and  that  the  community  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  this  system,  in  the  interest  of  all,  ought  to  pay  for 
it.  This  is  the  same  fallacy  over  again.  The  community, 
in  the  interest  of  all,  compels  parents  to  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  their  children.  It  is  not  the 
community  only  that  gains  by  the  extension  of  education  ;  the 
individual  child  gains  at  least  as  much.  Yes,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  may  be  supposed  to  say,  the  individual  child,  but  not  the 
individual  parent.  What  the  community  does  is  to  make 
parents  forego  their  children’s  earnings,  not  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children ;  and  when  the  State, 
in  its  own  interest,  imposes  on  A  a  sacrifice  for  the  advantage 
of  B,  it  is  bound  not  to  leave  A  to  bear  any  part  of  the  cost. 
If  there  were  no  special  tie  between  parent  and  child,  this 
would  be  fair  reasoning.  When  a  man  is  ordered  by  law  to  do 
for  the  good  of  the  community  something  which,  but  for 
the  law,  he  would  have  been  under  no  obligation  to  do, 
he  ought  to  be  repaid  all  the  expenses  that  he  is  put  to. 
If,  for  example,  in  a  time  of  distress,  employers  were  ordered 
to  feed  all  their  workmen,  as  the  most  convenient  way  of 
keeping  them  alive,  they  would  have  a  just  claim  on  the  com- 
munitj'-  for  the  amount  they  had  had  to  spend  in  carrying  out 
this  direction.  But  the  law  does  order  parents  to  feed  their 
children,  and  punishes  them  if,  having  the  means,  they  omit  to 
feed  them.  According  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  analogy,  this  is 
unjust.  In  depriving  parents  of  the  opportunity  of  saving 
money  by  withholding  food  from  their  children,  we  have  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  and 
the  community  which  has  established  this  system  in  the  interest 
of  all,  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Probably,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
say  that  as  parents  are  under  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  obligation 
not  to  let  their  children  starve,  we  are  not  bound  to  repay  them 
the  money  spent  in  the  discharge  of  this  obligation,  except  in 
cases  where  they  have  not  the  means  to  fulfil  it  at  their  own  cost. 
But  is  not  a  parent  equally  bound  not  to  let  his  children  grow 
up  in  complete  ignorance,  and  if  so,  ought  not  the  cost  of 
their  education  equally  to  come  out  of  his  pocket,  except 
when  his  poverty  does  not  allow  him  to  obey  the  law  ?  As 
regards  the  working-classes,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not, 
if  they  would,  bear  the  whole  expense  of  providing  schools 


and  teachers  for  their  children.  If  the  community  did  not, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  interfere,  the  greater  number  of  these 
children  would  go  entirely  uneducated.  It  is  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  State  that  this  should  not  happen,  that  it 
may  with  perfect  consistency  take  a  large  part  of  the  burden 
upon  itself.  But  to  take  the  whole  would  be  to  ignore 
the  essential  fact  that  a  parent  owes  to  his  child  duties  which 
he  does  not  owe  to  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  theoretical  defence  of  Free  Schools  thus 
turns  out  to  be  altogether  worthless.  Let  us  see  whether  he 
is  more  successful  in  his  practical  defence  of  them.  In  this 
part  of  his  subject,  he  seems  to  rely  on  two  arguments.  The 
collection  of  school  fees  inflicts  a  heavy  burden  on  the  teachers, 
and  it  makes  compulsion  unpopular.  The  first  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  is  not  without  force,  but  it  points  not  to  the  abolition  of 
fees,  but  to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  collecting  them.  A  teacher’s 
time,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  something  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  in  the  collection  of  twopences.  Then  let  some  one  whose 
time  is  less  valuable  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  two¬ 
pences.  Let  school  fees  be  got  in  by  a  fee-collector,  just  as  rents 
are  got  in  by  a  rent-collector,  or  rates  by  a  rate-collector.  It 
is  not  an  office  which  demands  any  special  intellectual  qualities, 
and  a  teacher  must  be  but  a  poor  hand  at  his  trade,  if  he  is 
not  fit  to  do  better  things  than  extract  school  fees  out  of  un¬ 
willing  parents.  But  this  fact  is  no  more  a  reason  for  abolish¬ 
ing  fees  than  the  fact  that,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  to  collect  the  Income-tax,  as  well  as  impose  it,  there 
would  be  a  still  greater  waste  of  brain-power.  But  the 
remedy  would  be  to  appoint  tax-collectors,  not  to  abolish 
the  Income-tax,  and  so  the  remedy  for  the  waste  of 
brain-power  in  making  elementary  teachers  collect  school 
fees  is  to  be  found  in  the  transfer  of  the  duty  to  in¬ 
ferior  hands,  not  in  the  abolition  of  school  fees.  As  regards 
the  alleged  connection  between  school  fees  and  the  unpopularity 
of  compulsion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  himself  urged  that  the 
real  sacrifice  laid  upon  the  parent  is  the  loss  of  his  child’s 
earnings  ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  made  to  bear  this  loss,  he  will 
dislike  compulsion.  This  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reasoning 
is  so  weak,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  his  real  motive 
for  being  thus  eager  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  is  one 
which  he  does  not  as  yet  think  it  expedient  to  proclaim.  Free 
Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools  cannot,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  exist  side  by  side ;  and  in  this  impossibility,  the 
explanation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  crusade  against  school  fees 
may  probably  be  found. 


THE  USE  OF  INQUESTS. 

HE  Daily  News  is  quite  right,  from  its  point  of  view,  in  its 
onslaught  upon  Coroners  for  allowing  such  inquiries  as 
the  one  now  proceeding  at  Hounslow;  but  it  is  quite  wrong,  from 
another,  and,  we  think,  broader  point.  It  assumes  that  the 
Coroner’s  function  is  to  ascertain  tbe  cause  of  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
explained  death ;  and,  so  assuming,  argues  that  Dr.  Diplock,  in 
virtually  trying  the  late  Dr.  Edwardes  on  a  charge  of  indecent 
assault,  is  stepping  altogether  outside  his  province.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  upon  that  assumption,  the  case  is  a  very  gross  one. 
No  human  being  doubts  that  Dr.  Edwardes  killed  himself,  or 
that  his  reason  for  killing  himself  was  a  dread  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  charge  brought  against  him  by  a  female  patient, 
and  supported  by  his  partner,  Dr.  Whit  marsh.  Not  only, 
moreover,  is  the  moral  conviction  of  the  Coroner,  and  the  jury, 
and  the  public  complete,  but  the  legal  evidence  is  all  that  could  be 
wished,  and  an  unimpeachable  verdict  could  have  been  returned 
on  the  first  day.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  is  unimpugned  saw 
every  step  of  Dr.  Edwardes’  path,  and  he  himself  admitted,  in  a 
letter  written  just  before  death,  his  intention  of  committing 
suicide.  If,  therefore,  a  decision  as  to  the  cause  of  death  is  all 
that  is  required,  Dr.  Diplock,  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  Dr. 
Edwardes  was  scoundrel  or  victim,  in  summoning  Mrs.  Bignell, 
and,  above  all,  in  examining  Dr.  Whitmarsh,  travelled  into 
matters  altogether  beyond  his  province,  and  might  even  be 
charged  with  pandering  to  the  love  of  gossip  which  exists 
throughout  every  grade  of  English  society.  It  is  an  odd 
amusement,  no  doubt,  for  a  Coroner,  who  is  paid  by  the 
job,  who,  in  a  district  like  Dr.  Diplock’s,  is  always 
in  a  hurry,  who  loses  valuable  time  with  every  extension  of 
his  inquiry,  and  who  has  no  promotion  to  hope  for ;  but  still, 
on  the  assumption,  that  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
proceedings.  But  then,  is  that  assumption  precisely  true  P  Wears 
under  the  impression  that  the  business  of  a  Coroner,  in  cases  of 
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suicide,  at  all  events,  is  somewhat  wider  than  this  theory  con¬ 
cedes.  He  has  to  make  inquisition,  not  only  into  the  cause  of 
death,  hut  into  a  crime ;  to  decide  whether  the  deceased  was 
guilty  of  self-murder,  or  was,  as  a  lunatic,  irresponsible  to  the 
laws.  In  the  former  case,  he  is  hound  to  ask  the  jury  for  a 
verdict  which  formerly  carried  penalties  once  thought  most 
grave,  and  which  still  involves  deep  moral  reprobation,  and, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  in  the  fullest  way  all  facts  hearing 
upon  the  probable  condition  of  mind  of  the  deceased  per¬ 
son.  One  of  those  facts,  and  the  most  important  in  the 
Hounslow  case,  is  the  kind  of  provocation  Dr.  Edwardes  had 
received.  If  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  indecent  assault,  and 
had  killed  himself  to  escape  a  prosecution,  then  he  was  merely 
a  criminal  escaping  by  a  second  crime  from  the  justice  he 
had  himself  provoked — was,  that  is,  a  sane,  though  cowardly, 
human  being — and  the  verdict  ought  to  be  one  of  Fclo  do  se. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  man  suddenly  and  falsely 
accused  of  an  offence  peculiarly  fatal  to  a  doctor’s  pro¬ 
spects,  abandoned  by  his  partner,  and  with  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  atrocious  conspiracy,  then  it  was 
natural  that,  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  grief,  and  rage,  he 
should  temporarily  lose  his  reason.  Guilty  men,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
times  commit  self-murder;  but  suicide,  as  a  rule,  is  an  escape  from 
injustice,  real  or  imaginary,  and  not  from  the  law.  It  is  true 
that  juries  now  rarely  return  verdicts  of  Felo  do  se,  and  that  the 
penalties  which  in  a  superstitious  age  appeared  wise  have  been 
abolished ;  but  the  chaDge  has  in  no  way  affected  the  Coroner’s 
duty.  He  has  still  to  find  out  whether  the  deceased  was  a  criminal 
or  not,  and  cannot  do  it  without  knowing  whether  he  had 
or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  offence  the  charge  of  which,  it  is 
argued  in  the  court,  may  have  upset  his  reason.  He  may  be 
said  to  be  trying  the  character  of  the  dead,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  he  is  bound  to  do,  his  character  being  essential  evidence, 
not  as  to  the  method  of  his  death,  but  as  to  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  under  which  he  chose  that  method.  If  it  were  not  so, 
what  is  the  object  of  inquiring,  as  every  Coroner  does,  into  the 
suicide’s  pecuniary  affairs,  into  the  letters  he  recently  received, 
into  everything  in  his  history — including,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
his  hereditary  descent— which  may  throw  light  upon  the 
possibility  that  he  was  insane?  Juries  now  assume  that  possi¬ 
bility  to  be  a  certainty  in  a  way  which  speaks  as  strongly  for 
their  charity  as  for  their  unscrupulousness,  but  their  reckless 
kindliness  does  not  affect  the  Coroner’s  legal  function. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  Coroner  who  was  also  a  bit  of 
an  antiquarian  might  not  defend  himself  for  a  far-reaching 
inquiry  by  another  argument  altogether.  Is  it  quite  certain 
that  the  privilege  which  Coroners’  Juries  have  always  assumed 
of  distributing  blame  altogether  outside  the  range  of  legal 
penalties,  is  not  their  right  ?  They  have  certainly  done  it  for  ages, 
just  as  Grand  Juries  have"  presented  ”  all  manner  of  nuisances  ; 
and,  so  long  as  the  law  of  Deodand  existed,  were  enabled  some¬ 
times  to  do  it  in  a  very  effective  and  judicial  way.  They  could 
and  did  levy  a  fine  on  the  inanimate  instrument  of  death,  which 
its  owner  had  to  pay,  and  which  was  constantly  inflicted  so 
as  to  punish  negligence,  malice,  or  drunkenness,  not  punishable 
in  any  other  way.  If  a  gentleman  drove  over  a  child,  and  had 
not  taken  sufficient  care,  or  shown  sufficient  sympathy,  a 
“  deodand  ”  was  always  levied  on  the  vehicle,  which  the  owner 
was  compelled  to  pay.  As  the  deodand  was  optional  with  the 
Court,  it  was  always  considered  in  the  neighbourhood  that  “  So- 
and-So  ”  had  been  fined  for  his  conduct,  which  “  sarved  him 
right,  for  sure.”  The  practice  led  to  such  abuses,  and  was  so 
absurdly  stretched,  that  the  custom,  which  probably  arose,  as  its 
name  suggests,  from  the  wish  to  levy  a  sum  to  be  “  given  to  God  ” 
in  masses  for  the  dead,  was  abolished  on  September  1st,  1846,  but 
its  existence  shows  that  the  idea  of  the  Coroner’s  function  was 
originally  much  wider  than  the  Daily  News  suggests.  Even  now, 
if  an  unhappy  girl  commits  suicide  to  escape  shame,  the  jury  in¬ 
variably  ascertains  the  seducer’s  name,  and  almost  as  invariably 
adds  to  its  verdict  some  expression  of  severe  personal  censure. 
Why  not  ?  The  best  justification  for  the  existence  of  an  office 
which  otherwise  could  be  filled  by  a  police-inspector  is  that  the 
Inquest  assures  the  people  that  nobody,  however  humble,  can 
die  “like  a  dog,”  that  a  violent  death  will  be  accounted  for  on 
sworn  evidence,  that  there  will  be  no  suppression  of  the  facts, 
and  that  the  true  reason  for  death  will  be  discovered,  even  if 
the  inquiry  range  far  afield.  Coroners  are  very  often  fussy, 
and  still  more  often  hurried  and  indifferent ;  but  without  them, 
the  suspicions  of  foul  play — now  so  rare  in  England,  except 
where  foul  play  has  been  practised — would  be  rife  in  every 


neighbourhood.  There  is  a  readiness  in  this 
charges  of  murder,  and  especially  of  the  m 
which  recalls  the  middle-ages,  and  proceeds,  -\*f 
from  much  the  same  cause, — the  suspiciousne- 
The  Coroner’s  Court  is  full  of  gossip,  but  it  is 
and  it  is  much  better  that  gossip  should  be  sifted  tm 
that  it  should  float  about  unsifted,  to  poison  a  whole  country¬ 
side.  The  scene  at  Hounslow  is  most  discreditable  to  the 
Hounslow  people,  who,  when  the  first  excitement  was  over,  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  they  were  not  appointed  judges  or  jurors, 
or  executioners  either  ;  but  imagine,  without  an  inquiry,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Whitmarsh  and  Mrs.  Bignell !  They  might  have  been 
as  innocent  as  doves,  for  a  mob  never  gets  at  the  whole  truth, 
yet  the  one  might  be  fined  in  his  whole  practice  and  prospects, 
and  the  other  in  every  relic  of  character,  by  public  opinion 
alone.  Coroners,  no  doubt,  defer  to  the  public  too  much,  as  is 
natural,  considering  that  they  are  the  only  elected  Judges  in 
England,  and  have  to  carry  with  them  their  jurors,  who  are 
always  full  of  the  public  view  of  the  case  and  of  their  own 
momentary  importance;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  verdict  is 
reached,  the  facts  are  fairly  nnderstood,  and  the  neighbourhood 
content.  Coroners’  Juries  are  constantly  ridiculed,  but  they  are 
very  seldom  blamed.  The  popular  content  may  not  be  a  result 
which  would  be  worth  the  time  of  a  High  Court,  and  a  heavy 
Bar,  and  a  cloud  of  witnesses ;  but  it  is  worth  the  time  of  that 
very  irregular,  but  very  efficient,  little  tribunal,  a  Coroner’s 
Court,  which  constantly,  with  its  gossippy  way,  sweeps  away  a 
rumour  which  otherwise  would  be  miasmatic. 


M.  BEHAN. 

THEBE  is  hardly  so  curious  a  study  among  the  many  curious 
autobiographical  studies  to  be  found  in  English  literature,  as 
that  which  M.  Benan  has  recently  given  to  the  world  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  under  the  title  of  “  Memories  of  Infancy  and 
Youth.”  It  is  much  franker,  if  we  remember  Gibbon’s  auto¬ 
biography  accurately,  than  that  of  Gibbon,  though  it  has  a 
somewhat  similar  ring  of  calm  self-complacency.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  in  M.  Benan  of  Gibbon’s  old-fashioned  pomp. 
Benan  is,  as  he  says,  a  man  of  his  age,  and  the  culture  of  his 
age  ridicules  the  pomp  of  manner  which  the  culture  of 
Gibbon’s  age  admired,  though,  by  the  way,  there  is  a 
little  of  the  same  stiltedness  in  the  records  remaining  from 
Benan’s  youth.  The  letter  to  his  Director,  in  which  he  avowed 
his  doubts  and  his  inability  to  return  to  Saint  Sulpice,  has 
the  air  of  a  somewhat  pompous  young  man.  In  it  he  magnifi¬ 
cently  reproaches  God  for  having  brought  him  into  such  straits, 
and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  the  generous  confidence 
which,  in  spite  of  this  ill-treatment,  he  still  placed, — though 
he  did  not  continue  to  place  it  very  long, — in  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence  and  government.  There  is  a  note  of  grandiosity 
in  this  : — “  In  fact,  Monsieur,  when  I  contemplate  the  inex¬ 
tricable  thread  in  which  God  has  entangled  me  during  the 
sleep  of  my  reason  and  my  liberty,  at  a  time  when  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  docilely  the  path  which  he  traced  before  me,  desolating 

thoughts  spring  up  in  my  soul . I  have  never  doubted 

that  a  wise  and  good  Providence  guides  the  universe, 
guides  me  to  conduct  me  to  my  goal.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  without  effort  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  a 
formal  contradiction  to  apparent  facts.  I  often  tell  myself 
that  common  good-sense  is  hardly  capable  of  appreciating  the 
government  of  Providence,  whether  it  be  of  humanity,  or 
of  the  universe,  or  of  the  individual.  The  isolated  considera¬ 
tion  of  facts  would  never  lead  one  into  optimism.  It  needs  some 
courage  to  make  this  generous  admission  to  God,  in  spite  of 
experience.  I  hope  never  to  hesitate  on  this  point,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  evils  which  Providence  still  reserves  for  me,  I 
shall  always  believe  that  he  leads  me  to  my  greatest  possible 
good,  by  way  of  the  least  possible  evil.”  However,  this 
generous  admission  was  not  persevered  in  for  any  very  long 
time.  M.  Benan  had  hardly  emancipated  himself  from  the  rule  of 
the  Seminary,  when  he  withdrew  his  confidence  from  Providence. 
With  his  bolief  in  verbal  inspiration,  the  whole  of  his  theological 
creed  collapsed  at  once.  For  him,  everything  appears  to  have 
depended  on  his  power  of  retaining  his  belief  that  the  Book  of 
Judith  was  not  a  physical  impossibility;  that  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  was  written  by  the  same  prophet  who  wrote  the  first 
part;  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  never  in  the  smallest  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  first  three,  nor  any  of  these  last  with  each  other.  So 
soon  as  this  belief  went,  all  belief  went ;  and  this  though,  so  far 
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oman  Catholic  Church  has  never  yet  defined 
attaches  to  the  word  “  inspiration,”  or  the 
riuite  and  human  misconceptions  the  traces  of 
permitted  to  remain  embodied  amidst  the  evidences 
mg  divinity.  Doubtless,  the  Protestant  Church  has 
.ays  inclined  to  a  much  greater  liberality  in  this  matter  than 
the  great  majority  of  Roman  Catholic  divines.  Still,  there 
seems  to  he  very  little  excuse  in  the  actual  decisions  of  the 
Roman  Church  for  M.  Renan’s  eagerness — we  may  almost  call 
it — to  stake  everything  on  the  question  of  the  verbal 
infallibility  of  Scripture.  Yet  he  repeats  again  and  again 
in  these  recollections  of  his  youth  that  to  detect  Scripture  in 
a  single  minute  error  was  enough  for  him.  “  Let  us  assume 
that  amidst  the  thousand  skirmishes  in  which  criticism  and  the 
apology  of  the  orthodox  faith  have  engaged,  there  have  been 
some  in  which,  by  accident  and  contrary  to  appearances,  the 
orthodox  side  is  right;  it  is  impossible  that  it  is  right  a 
thousand  times  in  its  wager,  and  it  is  enough  that  it  should  be 
wrong  in  but  a  single  instance  for  the  thesis  of  inspiration  to  be 
annihilated.”  Of  course  if  the  Roman  Church  had  ever 
committed  itself  absolutely  to  the  rigid  accuracy  of  every 
number  and  every  human  phrase  in  Scripture,  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  single  error  would  be  enough  to  extinguish 
belief  iD  the  infallibility  of  that  Church.  But  the  Roman 
theologians  utterly  deny  that  this  is  so,  and  at  all  events, 
M.  Renan  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  other  Christian  com¬ 
munions  there  is  ample  liberty  of  criticism  of  the  human 
documents  in  which  revelation  is  embodied,  and  ample 
freedom  to  combine  this  liberty  of  criticism  with  a  pro¬ 
found  belief  in  the  reality  of  that  revelation.  But  in  truth, 
if  we  may  trust  his  account  of  himself,  that  opinion  which 
he  describes  as  being  formed  “  by  a  sort  of  impersonal  concre¬ 
tion  outside  oneself,  of  which  one  is  in  some  manner  nothing 
but  the  spectator,”  was  at  work  almost  immediately  after 
his  exit  from  the  Catholic  Church,  forming  itself  into 
the  most  polished  concrete  of  absolute  sceptical  impene¬ 
trability  to  supernatural  influence  imaginable  by  man. 
Supernatural  influence  has,  indeed,  no  existence  for  M. 
Renan,  except  as  a  dream  of  the  past,  which  stimulates  more 
than  anything  else  the  play  of  his  good-humoured  irony  and 
his  genial  contempt.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  his  first 
impressions  of  life  after  giving  up  Christianity  as  very  desolate 
impressions, — impressions  of  a  woidd  from  which  all  that 
was  great  had  vanished  away;  but  even  this  portion  of  his 
reminiscences  does  not  convey  to  us  any  very  deep  feeling 
of  reality.  One  gathers  rather  that  it  was  the  giving-way 
of  the  ecclesiastical  framework  of  life  that  M.  Renan  missed, 
much  more  than  his  faith  itself.  “  Like  an  enchanted 
circle,”  he  says,  “  Catholicism  embraces  the  whole  life  with  so 
much  force  that,  when  one  is  deprived  of  it,  everything  seems 
■fade  and  sad.  I  felt  terribly  like  an  exile  (depay se).  The 
universe  produced  on  me  the  effect  of  a  dry,  cold  desert.  From 
the  moment  that  Christianity  ceased  to  be  the  truth,  the  rest 
appeared  to  me  frivolous,  and  hardly  worth  taking  an  interest 
in.  The  collapse  of  my  life  upon  itself  left  me  with  a  feeling  of 
vacuity,  like  that  which  follows  a  fever  or  a  disappointed  love. 
The  struggle  which  had  entirely  occupied  me  had  been  so  intense 
that  I  now  found  everything  narrow  and  contemptible.  The 
world  seemed  to  me  mediocre  and  poor  in  virtue.  What  I  saw 
appeared  to  me  a  fall,  a  decadence  ;  I  regarded  myself  as  lost  in 
an  ant-hill  of  pigmies.”  That  suggests  to  us  more  of  the 
dejection  which  attends  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  a  mighty 
organisation  behind  one,  than  the  loss  of  a  mighty  companion¬ 
ship  within  one.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  in  these 
reminiscences  that  M.  Renan  ever  did  lose  this  conviction,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  ever  held  it  as  more  than  a  creed  vouched  for  by  the 
highest  dogmatic  authority.  It  is  true, he  says  in  one  place,  “  The 
idea  that  in  abandoning  the  Church,  I  should  remain  faithful  to 
Jesus,  got  full  control  of  me;  and  if  I  had  been  capable  of  a 
belief  in  apparitions,  I  should  certainly  have  seen  Jesus  saying 
to  me,  ‘  Abandon  me,  in  order  to  he  my  disciple.’  ”  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whatever,  as  M.  Renan  so  quaintly  says,  he 
might  or  might  not  have  seen,  if  he  had  been  “capable  of”  a  par¬ 
ticular  belief, — which  we  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  he  no 
more  knows,  than  any  of  us  know  what  we  might  see,  if  we 
thought  something  different  from  what  we  do  think,— there  is 
nothing  approaching  to  the  attitude  of  discipleship  towards 
Christ  visible  either  in  this  or  any  other  of  his  writings  known 
to  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  what  one  feels  is  that  from  the 
moment  when  he  abandoned  Christianity,  M.  Renan  took 


Christ  under  his  historical  patronage,  and  made  a  sort  of 
vow  to  himself  to  be  a  generous  sceptic,  courteous  and 
benignant  to  his  old  Roman-Catholic  masters,  full  of  gracious 
sentiment  to  his  former  Lord,  and  constant  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fascinating  character  of  the  childish  faith  which 
he  had  deliberately  renounced.  Unlike  Gibbon,  M.  Renan 
would  mingle  suavity  with  all  his  scepticism,  thereby,  as  he 
well  knew,  making  it  all  the  more  effective.  The  scorn  which 
is  really  kindly  and  appreciative,  tells  much  more  effectively  than 
the  scorn  which  is  purely  contemptuous.  When  you  can  afford 
frankly  to  praise, — as  you  praise  a  child, — there  is  no  danger 
of  your  returning  to  adore.  M.  Renan  certainly  misled  himself, 
if  he  supposed,  as  he  tells  us,  that  the  papers,  even  of  his 
earliest  sceptical  period,  were  in  any  sense  Christian.  No 
doubt,  they  expressed  “  a  lively  liking  \_gout]  for  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  ideal,  and  for  the  character  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,” 
just  as  they  also  expressed  a  lively  liking  for  the  fathers  of 
Saint  Sulpice.  So  Wordsworth  had  undoubtedly  a  lively  liking 
for  the  little  girl  at  Goodrich  Castle,  who  spoke  of  her  dead 
brother  and  sister  as  still  belonging  to  the  little  family  of  which 
she  herself  was  the  joy,  and  a3  lying  under  the  grass  to  listen 
while  she  sat  and  sang  to  them.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  M. 
Renan’s  reminiscences,  as  well  as  of  his  better  known  writings, 
belies  the  notion  that  he  ever  carried  a  Christianity  of  any  sort 
out  of  his  Roman  Catholicism.  From  the  time  he  left  the 
Roman  Church,  he  lived  apparently  under  a  sort  of  honourable 
understanding  with  himself,  that  he  would  be  tender  and  gentle 
and  generous  in  his  recognition  of  the  better  aspects  of  the 
religion  he  had  thrown  off.  But  every  trace  of  obedience  to  it, 
of  reverence  for  it,  of  inward  piety  towards  it,  disappeared  finally 
from  the  moment  when  he  escaped  into  the  shade, — as  he  reminds 
himself  that  chrysalises  do  when  they  are  about  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  butterfly, — to  cast  off  his  soutane,  and  take  the  dress 
of  a  layman. 

Nothing  is  so  disagreeable  in  these  reminiscences  as  Renan’s 
account  of  the  change  which  his  scepticism  gradually  made 
in  his  estimate  of  moral  conduct.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
always  easy  to  say  when  M.  Renan  is  talking  seriously, 
and  when  he  is  talking  in  a  tone  of  deliberate  badinage.  He 
has  a  large  fund  of  mild  humour,  and  does  not  scruple  to  avail 
himself  of  it  to  mystify  his  readers.  When,  for  instance,  he 
tells  us  of  his  publisher’s  first  visit  to  him,  and  of  that  imposing 
stamped  agreement  which  M.  Levy  brought  with  him,  the  vei'y 
sight  of  which  prevented  M.  Renan  from  making  the  few  sugges¬ 
tions  which  were  in  his  mind  to  obtrude,  lest  so  beautiful  a  sheet 
of  paper  should  be  lost,  he  is  no  more  serious  than  when  he  tells 
us  how  he  had  to  renounce  travelling  by  omnibus,  because  the 
conductors  had  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  passenger  of  whom 
any  account  need  be  taken.  Possibly  he  is  not  quite  serious 
when  he  explains  how  pleasant  it  is  in  the  East  to  go  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  armed  man  whom  one  positively  forbids  to  use 
his  arms,  or  how  much  he  should  like  to  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  every  one,  in  order  not  to  use  it; 
or  how  he  should  delight  to  keep  slaves,  solely  in  order 
to  pet  them  and  make  them  adore  him.  But  if  he  is  not 
serious  when  he  tells  us  that  after  being  emancipated  from 
Christianity,  he  continued  to  live  a  strictly  moral  life  only 
because  no  man  should  allow  himself  more  than  one  breach  of 
social  convenances  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  therefore,  and 
therefore  only,  he  can  boast  of  having  been  loved  only  by  four 
women,  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter; 
or  again,  when  he  says  that  he  soon  discovered  the  vanity 
of  the  virtue  of  chastity,  “  as  of  all  others,”  and  recognised 
especially  that  Nature  does  not  in  any  way  “attach  any 
importance  to  man  being  chaste  ;  ”  when  he  assures  us  that 
there  is  “  something  ridiculous  in  being  virtuous,  when  one 
is  not  obliged  to  be  so  by  any  professional  obligation ;” 
that  “  the  priest,  recognising  it  as  his  object  in  life  to  be  chaste, 
just  as  the  soldier  recognises  it  as  his  to  be  brave,  is  almost 
the  only  one  who  can,  without  ridicule,  hold  to  the  principles 
concerning  which  morality  and  fashion  indulge  themselves  in 
such  strange  combats  ;”  if  M.  Renan  is  not  serious,  we  say, 
in  all  this  part  of  his  autobiography,  we  can  only  express 
our  opinion  that  the  net  result  is  very  nearly  as  bad  as  if  he 
is.  To  write  in  this  fashion,  with  the  wish  to  mystify 
the  world,  and  make  every  one  believe  that  morality,  like 
religion,  is  mere  matter  for  badinage,  is  at  least  as  bad  as  hold¬ 
ing  specifically  that  unprofessional  virtue  is  rather  ridiculous 
than  otherwise.  M.  Renan  says  that  a  good  deal  of  his  gentle¬ 
ness  is  probably  due  to  a  bottom  of  indifference, — and,  on  the 
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whole,  we  agree  with  him.  Complacency  with  himself, a  sentiment 
■of  kindliness  to  the  world  at  large,  a  deeply-rooted  horror  of  the 
selfishness  of  exclusive  friendships,  a  vague  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  some  one,  “  without  exactly  knowing  to  whom  I  ought  to  be 
grateful,” — this  last  naturally  enough,  as  M.  Kenan  is  deeply 
convinced  that  there  is  no  appreciable  trace  of  the  action  of  any 
Will  in  the  world  superior  to  that  of  man, — such  is  the  stock 
of  moral  virtues  of  which  M.  Renan  has  made  salvage,  after  the 
wreck  of  his  faith.  In  fine,  they  do  not  leave  us  with  any  very 
deep  respect  for  this  smooth,  humorous,  learned,  industrious, 
imaginative  man,  who  has  slipped  so  easily  along  the  “  charming 
promenade  ”  of  his  extremely  sentimental  existence. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


GREEK  FEELING  TOWARDS  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”! 

StR, — I  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  should 
like  to  record  what  I  have  gathered  of  the  feeling  of  that 
country  towards  England.  I  was  travelling  with  three  friends, 
and  previous  to  our  leaving  Athens  on  a  short  tour,  Mr.  Tricoupis 
kindly  gave  notice  of  our  coming  to  the  places  lying  in  our  way, 
adding  that  one  of  the  party  was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  result  was  that  in  several  of  the  towns  and  villages,  Nauplia, 
Argos,  Corinth,  Krissa,  Cirra,  Delphi,  and  Arachova,  we  were 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  fairly  startled  us.  Much  of 
it,  doubtless,  was  shown  in  honour  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  the 
local  authorities  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  addresses, 
which  contained  the  warmest  expressions  of  cordiality  and  grati¬ 
tude  towards  England.  They  spoke  of  themselves  as  indebted 
to  England  for  their  freedom,  their  territory,  and  their  prospects 
of  development.  In  many  cases,  they  had  put  themselves  to 
much  inconvenience  to  do  us  honour,  sparing  no  effort  to  organ¬ 
ise  such  a  reception  as  they  thought  the  occasion  demanded. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  others  the  impression 
we  took  away  of  a  hearty  and  wide-spread  friendliness  existing 
among  the  Greeks  towards  England;  but  I  thought  myself  bound 
in  fairness  to  them  to  make  some  public  mention  of  these  facts, 
on  reaching  home. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Eton  College,  January  8tli.  E.  Lyttelton. 


THE  MILES  PLATTING  CASE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator."! 

Sir, — With  no  wish  uselessly  to  prolong  this  correspondence, 
•or  quibble  about  trifles,  may  I  say  a  few  further  words  ? 
I  must,  I  think,  be  expressing  the  feelings  of  many  of  the 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  I  say  that  her  present 
position  is  painfully  humiliating.  Comparing  her  noble  po¬ 
tentiality  with — in  spite  of  all  the  unseen  leaven  of  her  earnest, 
widespread  work — her  present  almost  comparative  impotence, 
•am  I  wrong,  when  I  say  that  many  have  been  quietly,  but  not 
unconcernedly,  looking  on  at  her  intestine  struggles  the  last  few 
years,  and  caring  very  little  intrinsically  for  the  comparative 
trivialities  which  have  caused  so  much  disturbance,  have  yet 
seen  in  them  the  germs  of  a  vis  viva,  which,  once  set  free,  would 
renew  her  strength,  and  send  the  pulsations  of  a  nobler  life 
through  her  veins  P 

Thus,  with  no  feelings  of  intolerance,  but  great  sympathy 
with  both  sides,  and  without  desire  to  deepen  any  soreness  of 
feeling,  or  alienation  of  spirit,  from  our  common  Church,  I,  and 
perhaps  many  fellow-Churchmen,  see  in  the  course  Bishop  Jack- 
son  has  followed,  and  Bishoji  Fraser  has  been  blamed  for  not 
faking,  a  disappointment  of  our  hopes  that  no  patched  peace 
•would  result — no  hypodermic  injection  of  Episcopal  morphia  be 
given,  as  it  were — but  that  in  greater  earnestness,  born  of  her 
greater  need,  the  present  difficulties  and  weakness  of  the  Church 
would  be  bravely  met,  and  resolutely  overcome. 

In  this,  I  believe — not  consciously  with  any  bigotry  or  blind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  but  with  devotion  to  the  Church’s  ideal  of  the 
position  she  claims  to  occupy,  but  does  not — may  be  found  some 
of  the  approval  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester’s  conduct,  and  some  of  the  regret  which  has  followed 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  London. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hanley,  Staffordshire,  January  14 th.  Frederick  H.vigii. 

[Mr.  Haigh  appears  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  but  not  a 
little  mysterious  or  obscure. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


SIR  E.  strachey  ON  RITUA 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.1*! 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
Sir  Edward  Strachey.  He  speaks  of  a  “  reconstitn 
National  Church  as  the  aim  of  the  Ritualists,  and  instance. 
Mass  and  Auricular  Confession  as  the  doctrines  which  they  are 
bringing  back.  If  Sir  Edward  will  look  into  his  Prayer-book,  he 
will  find  that  a  certain  order  of  men  is  set  apart  to  whom  is 
confided  the  exclusive  right  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
pronouncing  Absolution.  Whether  or  no  we  use  the  terms,  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Mass  and  Auricular  Confession  is  involved 
in  this  provision.  If  you  take  it  away— and  a  short  Act  of 
Parliament,  providing  that  henceforth  all  ministers  shall  be 
ordained  according  to  the  form  provided  for  the  Ordering  of 
Deacons,  and  not  otherwise,  would  take  it  away — you  will  “  re¬ 
constitute  ”  the  National  Church.  AVhetlier  you  would  then 
“comprehend  the  Nonconformists,”  seeing  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  comprehended,  is  an  open  question.  But  I  altogether 
protest  against  the  application  of  the  term  “  progress  ”  to  a 
move  in  this  direction.  To  a  large  body  of  Churchmen,  it  would 
be  a  “  retrogression  ”  to  the  time  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  H.  W. 

THE  BORDESLEY  PATRONAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Coker  Adams  has  probably  trusted  to  the  “  Clergy 
List  ”  in  his  correction  of  my  presumed  error.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  doubt  that  the  present  patronage  at  Bordesley  rests 
with  the  Trustees,  from  one  of  whom  my  information  as  to  the 
fact  was  directly  received. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

F.  Sijicox  Lea. 

Tedstone  Delamere  Rectory,  Worcester,  January  15 th. 


CONSECRATED  GROUND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator. ”! 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  as  a  perplexed  Nonconformist,  to  ask 
through  your  columns  a  question  about  “  consecrated  ground  ?” 
What  is  the  reason  why  in  these  days  pious  aud  intelligent 
Churchmen  attach  apparently  such  importance  to  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  mere  soil  of  their  graveyards  ?  Of  old,  in  ages  of 
strife  and  violence,  the  awe  which  surrounded  consecrated  things 
and  places  protected  them  from  violation,  and  the  cause  of  order 
and  civilisation  was  largely  served  by  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  too,  that  consecration  was  supposed  to  be  a  protection 
against  the  demons,  to  whose  ravages  we  poor  outcasts  beyond 
the  sacred  pale  were  held  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  suppose  that  this  superstition  survives  in  the 
pious  and  intelligent  persons  to  whom  I  refer.  But  I  should  be 
thankful  for  information  as  to  the  real  advantages  which  they 
are  supposed  to  gain.  Do  they  imagine  that  those  whose  re¬ 
mains  lie  in  consecrated  ground  enjoy  any  privileges  which  we 
poor  exiles  miss,  who  lie  in  the  profane  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  path  ?  Do  Churchmen  who  are  buried  at  sea  rest  un¬ 
easily  in  the  depths  ?  Once,  we  Nonconformists  used  to  be 
consigned  by  charitable  Churchmen  to  the  “  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God.”  The  uncharitable  and  the  weak  brethren 
of  the  high  Ritual  school  would  not  allow  us  so  much.  But 
we  always  felt,  with  much  composure,  that  we  had  a  rich 
portion  even  in  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  a  God  who  is  love. 
But  we  hear  little  of  these  uncovenanted  mercies  now.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  have  passed,  not  from  Churchmen’s  lips  only, 
but  from  their  minds  and  hearts. 

It  is  time  that  the  fiction  of  “  consecrated  earth  ”  should 
follow  them, — as  if  Christ  had  not  consecrated  every  clod.  It 
is  strange,  indeed,  that  Christian  Churchmen  should  be  so  eager 
thus  to  entrench  their  graves  from  chance  contact  with  the  body 
of  a  Christian  Nonconformist,  when  a  chance  tomb  in  a  garden 
was  the  scene  both  of  the  'burial  and  the  resurrection  of  their 
Lord.  I  am  persuaded  that  Churchmen  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  measure  in  which,  by  persisting  in  attaching  these  utterly  un¬ 
substantial,  and,  I  might  add  cruel,  distinctions  to  Christianity, 
they  cause  the  infidel  to  blaspheme,  and  hinder  the  work  of 
Christ’s  Gospel  in  the  world. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 

[Is  it  true,  that  most  Churchmen  are  eager  “  to  entrench  their 
graves  from  chance  contact  with  the  body  of  a  Christian  Non¬ 
conformist  ?  ”  We  imagined  that  “  most  Churchmen  ”  were  in 
favour  of  the  Burial  Act,  which  gives  Nonconformists  the  right 
of  burying  in  Churchyards,  even  using  their  own  service. — Ed. 
Spectator.'] 
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VND  CHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

cl 

•o  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Men  express  interest  in  Asiatic  affairs,  that  you 
f  not  object  to  inform  your  readers  of  an  event 
_  promises  well  for  Christianity  in  Japan,  and  in  Buddhist 
countries  generally.  A  distinguished  Missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  just  been  ejected  from  his  office  in 
Hakodade,  in  consequence  of  his  open  refusal  to  teach  Christ¬ 
ianity  any  longer  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  lower  Evangelical 
School,  which  holds  that  mankind  is  born  under  the  curse  of  an 
hereditary  immortality  of  sin  and  misery,  through  Adam’s 
transgression,  and  that  the  unsaved  part  of  mankind  is  destined 
to  everlasting  torment  in  hell,  their  natural  immortality  securing 
the  eternity  of  the  infliction.  Mr.  Dening,  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  Biblical  study  under  the  condition  of  close  contact  with  the 
educated  classes  of  Japan,  has  come  to  think  that  Christianity 
has  for  its  object,  in  the  Divine  Incaimation,  to  bestow  renewal 
of  character  and  immortal  life  on  all  of  mankind  who  do  not 
reject  the  proffered  boon,  the  ultimate  issue  of  wilful  and 
persistent  rejection  being,  in  fact,  that  awful  nirvana,  or 
dissolution  of  individual  existence,  which  Scripture  threatens, 
under  the  name  of  “  everlasting  destruction.”  The  effect  of 
these  persuasions  is  not  to  shake,  but  to  confirm,  men’s  faith 
in  the  main  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity,  both  on  their 
formidable  and  gracious  sides. 

But  the  Directors  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  sum¬ 
moning  Mr.  Dening  to  England,  have  just  determined,  on  the 
8th  instant,  after  allowing  him  one  interview  with  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  (or  Clerical)  Sub-Committee,  to  “  disconnect  ”  him  from 
their  service  forthwith,  without  granting  even  a  hearing  by  the 
General  Committee,  because  contrary  to  their  custom.  Even 
the  Sanhedrim  did  not  stone  Stephen  until  they  had  heard  him, 
much  less  did  they  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  his  mission  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  Rabbinical  sub-committee.  However,  the 
deed  is  done,  and  January  8th  will  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
Missionary  calendar  of  Asia,  for  the  work  then  performed  will 
precipitate  the  inevitable  reconstruction  of  the  Sectarian 
Missionary  Societies.  Fiom  the  whole  world  of  thinking 
Christendom  and  Heathendom  will  arise,  let  us  hope,  a  speedy 
demand  for  the  modification  of  these  organisations,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  many  eminent  merits,  entrust  the  central 
control  over  the  business  of  teaching  Christianity  to  Asia,  with 
its  800,000,000  of  souls,  to  Boards  (“  I  speak  as  a  man  ”)  who 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  Buddhism,  or  of  present¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  in  a  quite  credible  and  Scriptural  form  to  the 
human  race.  The  London  Missionary  Society  is  already  ex¬ 
ceptionally  tolerant. 

The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Dening  add  a  peculiar  emphasis  to 
the  resolve  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  since  they  would 
scarcely,  except  under  the  fixed  determination  that  all  their 
Missionaries  shall  teach  the  doctrine  of  endless  torment  to  the 
Buddhists  (one-third  of  the  human  race),  have  sacrificed  so 
valuable  a  Missioner.  Mr.  Dening’s  dismissal  means  this,  or 
it  means  nothing.  He  has  obtained  by  ten  years’  practice 
an  unusual  command  of  the  literary  language  of  Japan,  and 
has  translated  such  books  as  Canon  Mozley’s  “  Lectures  on 
Miracles  ”  into  the  dialect  of  the  upper  classes  of  scholars, 
besides  commanding  the  popular  ear  by  a  fluent  use  of  the 
vernacular.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  an 
abler  and  more  hard-working  Missionary  is  not  found  on  the 
roll  of  this  Society. 

Now  comes  the  question, —  Shall  the  holding  and  teaching 
of  such  beliefs  as  Mr.  Dening’ s  any  longer  be  regarded  as  penal  ? 
Nearly  all  England  will  reply  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
that  they  shall  not  be  so  regarded.  The  interests  of  Christianity 
in  Asia  are  at  stake.  If  the  doctrinal  programme  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  be  insisted  on,  the  Buddhists  will  cry  again,  as  they  did 
formerly  to  Xavier,  “  Give  us  our  own  nirvana  rather,  as  the 
summum  bonum.”  And  they  will  reject  Christ,  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  receive  Herbert  Spencer  instead. 

A  strong  Church  of  England  Committee  is  being  formed  at 
Cambridge,  founded  on  the  simple  demand  for  toleration  of  such 
beliefs  as  Mr.  Dening’s,  with  a  view  of  collecting  funds  to  enable 
him  to  resume  his  interrupted  work  in  Japan.  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  authorised  standards  of  the 
Church  of  England  forbidding  him  to  hold  his  interpretations 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  the  Bishops  at  home  are  believed  to  be 
unanimously  in  favour  of  comprehension.  Surely  this  is  a  case, 
all  things  considered,  at  least  as  urgently  demanding  toleration 
as  the  Ritualistic  variations  of  Miles  Platting.  I  am  glad, 


therefore,  to  know  that  gentlemen  so  distinguished  as  Professor 
Stokes,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Swainson,  Master  of 
Christ’s  College,  the  Rev,  W.  Hay  Aitken,  and  others,  intend  to 
give  the  movement  for  toleration  a  decided  support. — I  am,  Sir,. 
&c.,  Edward  White. 

35  Carleton  Road,  Tufneli  Parle,  London,  N.,  January  15 th. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BUNNEY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  have  referred  more  than  once  in  your  columns  to- 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Bunney,  the  painter  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
large  picture  of  “  St.  Mark’s,  Venice, ”  now  at  the  Venice  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Will  you  allow  me  to  mention  that  some  of  his  friends 
are  collecting  a  sum  of  money  to  be  presented  to  his  widow,  as  a 
gift  expressive  of  their  sympathy  for  her,  and  of  the  value  they 
set  upon  the  kind  of  work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted  p  Mr,. 
Ruskin  has  given  £50,  and  the  P.R.A.  is  also  a  contributor. 
To  any  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  have  them,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  send  further  particulars.  Mrs.  Bunney,  I  may  add,  has 
now  sent  to  England  the  greater  part  of  the  drawings  and 
sketches  of  Venice  left  by  her  husband.  These  are  at  148 
New  Bond  Street. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  R.  B.  Litchfield. 

4  Bryanston  Street,  Portman  Square,  January  15 th. 


BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  CR AIK’S  LIFE  OF  SWIFT* 

Seven  years  have  gone  by  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  Forster’s  Life  of  Sivift  called  for  comment  in  this 
journal.  That  biography  carried  us  over  the  most  important 
period  of  his  career.  At  the  close  of  it,  Swift,  then  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  was  in  the  pride  of  his  intellect  and  strength. 
His  genius  did  not  come  to  maturity  very  early,  and  had  he* 
died  at  twenty-seven,  his  name  in  our  day  would  be  unknown. 
When  three  years  older,  however,  he  vindicated  his  claim  to 
humour  by  The  Battle  of  the  Boohs,  and  before  he  was  forty  he 
published  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  seems  to  have  been  slowly 
maturing  for  some  years.  This  great  satire,  as  shameless  as  it 
is  brilliant,  and  which  amazed  Swift  in  his  old  age  for  the  in¬ 
tellect  it  displayed,  appeared  in  1704.  Though  published 
anonymous!}7,  the  authorship  was  not  unknown,  and  had  the 
writer’s  purpose  been  to  destroy  his  prospects  in  the  Church,, 
he  could  not  have  achieved  his  purpose  more  effectually.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  presently.  Meanwhile,, 
following  the  contents  of  Mr.  Forster’s  volume,  we  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  time  when  Swift,  a  born  politician,  deserted 
the  Whigs  for  the  Tories,  and  made  so  striking  a 
figure  in  London  as  the  associate  of  Harley  and  St.  John, 
The  book,  therefore,  includes  what  the  reader  will  regard  as 
the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life,  since  it  was  s.t  this 
time  the  “Journal  to  Stella”  was  written,  and  the  acquaintance- 
formed  with  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  destined  hereafter  to  be 
so  tragical.  There  are  obvious  faults  in  Mr.  Forster’s  narrative,, 
faults  of  arrangement,  and,  to  our  thinking,  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  stoiy  was  great,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  regret  that  the  hand  that  commenced  it  was  unable 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Oraik  has  many  estimable  qualities  as  a  biographer.  Me, 
too,  like  his  predecessor,  presents  his  subject  on  the  best  side, 
and  passes  lightly  over  the  traits  which  make  Swift’s  character 
so  perplexing,  and  at  times  so  offensive.  He  wastes  no  words, 
loses  no  important  points,  and  expresses  his  opinions  clearly, 
though  not  always  in  the  purest  English.  We  do  not  say  the 
defects  of  style  are  glaring.  This  indeed  is  far  from  being  the- 
case,  but  what  strikes  us  throughout  is  a  certain  heaviness  of 
movement,  a  want  of  the  elasticity  and  the  brightness  of 
touch  which  serve  to  carry  a  reader  over  old  ground  with  the- 
heartiest  goodwill.  The  author’s  judgment  may  be  sounder  in 
a  few  instances  than  Mr.  Forster’s — in  many  important  cases, 
we  differ  strongly  from  both, — but  his  pages,  unlike  Forster’s, 
are  sometimes  just  a  little  dull.  A  fault  like  this  is  like  a 
foggy  atmosphere.  You  cannot  put  your  hand  upon  it,  but 
you  feel  its  depressing  influence. 

To  write  a  really  satisfactory  life  of  Swift  is  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  in  literature.  In  many  respects,  Mr.  Craik  is  extremely 
fortunate.  He  has  had  access  to  all  the  materials  collected  by 

*  The  Life  rf  Jonathan  Swiff,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  By  Henry  Craik > 
M.A.  With  Portrait,  London  :  J.  Murray.  1882. 
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Mr.  Forster  ;  various  unpublished  letters  and  manuscripts  have 
been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Elwin,  “  whose  learning, 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  greater  than  the  generosity  with  which  he 
comes  to  the  help  of  others  working  in  the  same  field,”  has  not 
only  placed  at  the  writer’s  disposal  the  results  of  his  own 
research,  hut  “  has  given  invaluable  advice  and  aid  in  regard  to 
•some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  Swift’s  life.”  And,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  biographer  has  spared  no  pains 
in  working  out  his  subject.  The  investigation  has  been  thorough, 
and  the  result,  so  far  as  concerns  the  knowledge  of  facts,  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  Swift’s  life,  however,  is  full  of  perplexity, 
and  in  such  cases  we  do  not  always  find  that  Mr.  Craik's 
investigations  make  the  dark  places  lighter.  We  are  asked  at 
the  outset  to  sympathise  with  Swift,  and  admit  readily  that  a 
biographer  unable  to  do  so  is  in  a  large  measure  unfitted  for  his 
task,  and  that  the  reader  should  be  also  ready  to  take  account 
of  the  Dean’s  circumstances,  and  still  more  of  the  morbid 
nature  that  made  those  circumstances  intolerable.  On  this 
point,  Mr.  Craik  writes  with  good  sense,  though  possibly  with 
too  much  readiness  to  condone  the  faults  of  his  hero  : — 

“  If  we  cannot  condone  much  to  the  child  born  and  nurtured  in 
dependence,  taken  from  his  mother’s  care  before  he  could  know  its 
value;  educated  under  the  eye  of  a  stern  and  grudging  uncle;  to 
one  whose  opening  career  was  broken  by  the  troubles  of  his  country, 
and  whose  spirit,  to  the  last  degree  passionate  and  impetuous,  was 
harnessed  to  the  methodical  routine  of  a  timid  and  somewhat 
pedantic  master,  unfit  to  take  the  measure  of  Swift’s  powers,  but 
disposed  to  look  upon  their  occasional  assertion  as  the  unwarranted, 
although,  perhaps,  excusable  eccentricities  of  an  ill-trained  youth  ;  if 
to  all  this,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  very  strength  and  unruliness  of  his 
powers  were  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  of  foreboding  to  Swift,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  excuse  much,  then  the  biography  of  Swift  must 
bring  to  us  not  a  strain  of  vivid  human  interest,  but  the  perpetual 
irritation  that  powers,  always  great,  but  often  restless,  morbid,  and 
undisciplined,  must  produce.” 

To  this  the  writer  adds  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  trials, 
Swift  had  ever  before  him  the  foreboding  of  mental  darkness. 

There  was  another  man  of  robust  genius  in  that  eighteenth 
-century  who  suffered  constantly  from  the  same  foreboding, 
whose  bodily  condition  through  many  years  produced  a  deplor¬ 
able  melancholy,  and  whose  fight  with  fortune  was  more  pro¬ 
tracted  and  more  severe  than  Swift’s.  Johnson  had  not  even  a 

stern  and  grudging  uncle  ”  to  start  him  on  the  road  of  life — 
a.  very  unjust  estimate,  we  think,  of  Godwin — nor  another  uncle, 
upon  Godwin’s  failure,  to  carry  on  the  same  liberality ;  neither 
had  he  a  patron  like  Temple,  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  have 
'been,  was  the  means  of  bringing  Swift  at  an  early  age  into  contact 
with  public  men  and  public  affairs.  Johnson  was  as  proud  a 
.man  as  Swift,  and  had  far  more  indignities  to  suffer;  buthe 
never  lost  his  self-respect,  never  acted  so  that  the  reader  of  his 
life  can  say,  as  he  must  say  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  that 
half  his  troubles  were  of  his  own  making.  Sympathy,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  left  for  Swift,  who,  like  Johnson,  had  a  deep 
well  of  feeling  in  his  nature ;  but  it  will  not  be  one-sided 
sympathy,  and  there  are  passages  in  his  eccentric  life  which  it 
is  impossible  to  treat  with  the  leniency  demanded  by  Mr.  Craik. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  blame  Swift  with  extreme  severity 
for  forsaking  the  Whigs  for  the  Tories,  though  the  time 
of  his  doing  so  was  unfortunate.  He  had  been  fed  on 
promises  that  were  not  kept,  and,  after  doing  for  the 
party  what  no  other  living  man  could  have  done,  was  left 
-out  in  the  cold  when  Somers  was  Lord  President,  and  the 
Whigs’  power  at  its  height.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
fall  came  that  Swift  openly  deserted  the  camp,  and  passed  over 
to  Harley  and  St.  John.  On  September  7th,  1710,  he  arrived  in 
London,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Whigs.  The 
-elections  began  in  October,  and  it  was  evident  everywhere  that 
the  Tories  would  win  the  day.  On  the  4tli  of  the  month.  Swift 
was  introduced  to  Harley ;  on  the  7th,  he  was  treated  like  an 
-old  friend,  asked  to  dinnex-,  and  called  by  his  Christian  name. 
Harley  had  found  a  nxastei-,  and  Swift  a  friend.  It  is  unlikely 
that,  if  the  Whigs  had  given  Swift  the  Bishopric  he  asked  for, 
he  would  have  crossed  over  to  their  opponents ;  and  still  less 
likely,  had  he  gained  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  had  been 
sent  to  London  long  before,  by  his  clerical  brethren  in  Ireland, 
to  obtain  the  remission  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  English,  and  had  received  nothing  but 
empty  words.  Since  the  Whigs  had  failed  him,  he  would  now 
try  the  Tories.  The  new  position  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
with  the  heartiest  good-will,  and  Swift  exerted  his  wonderful 
art  as  a  pamphleteer  to  decxy  Marlborough  and  the  war.  For 
temporally  purposes,  he  was  a  dangerous  antagonist.  No  one 
living  had  his  humour,  his  terseness  of  expression,  his  skill  in 


demolishing  a  foe.  And  we  may  add  that,  when 
his  point,  not  a  scribbler  in  Grub  Street  sm1*. 
mendae  <‘y.  Personalities  were  his  weapons  in 
were  I  's  in  verse.  What  he  had  to  do  was 
foes  riu  ulous,  knowing  that  lddicule  may  win  the  tla 
argument  fails.  “I  do  not  love,”  he  says,  “to  see  persona, 
l-esentment  mix  with  public  affairs  but  personal  feeling,  how¬ 
ever  misapplied,  is  better  tliau  the  spurious  indignation  devised 
for  party  purposes.  Swift  called  himself  a  High-Church  Whig,  a 
creed  as  anomalous  as  that  of  a  Tory-Democrat;  and  his  politics 
were  never  dissociated  from  his  position  as  a  clergyman.  At  heart, 
he  was  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  defence  of  the  Church,  though 
his  methods  of  defending  it  were  tortuous ;  and  in  joining  the 
Tories,  he  was  moved,  we  think,  partly  by  ambition,  partly  by 
resentment,  but  chiefly  by  the  fear  that,  according  to  the  cry  so 
common  in  Anne’s  reign,  the  Church  was  in  danger.  It  was 
not  Christianity,  but  religion  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  Swift 
defended.  Dissent  was  hateful  to  him,  scandal  was  to  be 
avoided,  and  outward  forms  respected.  If  Martin  cannot 
possess  the  whole  kingdom  as  God  and  Nature  intended, 
sectai-ies  like  Peter  and  Jack  must  not  be  suffered  to  flaunt  their 
claims  too  publicly.  Mr.  Craik,  by  the  way,  in  estimating  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  disagrees  with  Swift’s  previous  biographers  in 
regarding  the  account  of  these  three  typical  characters,  not 
only  as  the  most  offensive  part  of  the  tale,  in  which  most  readers 
will  agree  with  him,  but  also  as  the  weakest.  He  is  right  when 
he  adds : — 

“  The  most  sacred  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  treated  with  a 
callous  indifference,  of  whose  effect  Swift  was  probably  utterly  un¬ 
conscious.  In  writing  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Swift  clearly  gave  himself 
a  freedom  in  regard  to  religious  matters  which  he  never  afterwards 
assumed.  He  never  of  set  purpose  adopted  the  tone  of  the  sceptic, 
and  such  natural  scepticism  as  was  inherent  in  him  he  afterwards 
tamed  into  silence.  But  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  he  treated  religious 
matters  not  freely  only,  but  with  what  to  ordinary  minds  appears 
irreverence.  This  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the  effect  of  his  own 
•words,  this  impervious  insensibility  in  uttering  things  from  which 
most  men  would  recoil,  is  seen  still  more  notably  at  a  later  period  of 
Swift’s  life,  in  that  coarseness,  at  once  so  noisome  and  apathetic, 
which  has  left  on  his  later  pages  a  stain  of  another  kind.  The  same 
characteristic,  which  it  is  difficult  to  disconnect  from  the  forebodings 
of  mental  disease  that  cast  a  shadow  on  his  life,  now  led  him  to  stir 
to  exasperation,  and  yet  all  unconsciously,  the  religious  sentiments  of 
those  whose  Church  he  desired  to  defend.  But  he  neither  weighed 
the  consequences,  nor  could  he  afterwards  understand  the  sensation 
that  he  caused.” 

When  Mr.  Craik  goes  on  to  say  that  undue  weight  was 
given  by  Swift’s  ci'itics  “  to  the  scattered  pages  that  seemed 
to  treat  too  lightly  of  religious  symbols,”  he  apparently  for¬ 
gets  his  admission  that  the  most  saci-ed  mysteries  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  are  treated  with  a  callous  indifference. 

From  this  topic  let  us  pass  to  one  which  must  always 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  stoi’y  of  Swift’s  life.  Yet 
it  might  be  unreasonable  to  take  up  once  more  a  subject 
so  familiar  as  the  loves  of  Yanessa  and  Stella,  wei-e  it  not 
that  Mr.  Craik  has,  we  conceive,  formed  an  unjust  view  of 
Hester  Vanhomrigh,  and  a  novel,  but  wholly  inadequate, 
view  of  the  “  mysterious  and  undefined  bond  ”  that  existed 
between  Stella  and  Swift.  Let  us  take  the  Yanessa  story 
first.  It  is  the  shortest  and  most  tragical.  She  was  a 
strikingly  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen  when  she  first  met  Swift, 
at  her  mother’s  house,  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
At  that  very  time,  Esther  Johnson  was  paying  her  last 
visit  to  London,  but  to  quote  Mr.  Forster’s  words : — 
“  Swift  had  not  named  to  her  these  new  acquaintances.  She 
was  ignorant  of  them  and  of  their  mode  of  life,  or  the  company 
they  kept,  when  Swift  mentioned  them  to  her,  nearly  three  years 
later.”  To  this  we  may  add,  that  though  afterwai'ds,  in  his 
“Journal  to  Stella,”  Swift  often  alludes  to  “Mrs.  Van.,”  there  is, 
considering  the  writer’s  loquacity  upon  other  subjects,  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  silence  about  the  daughter.  That  Swift,  who  claimed  her 
as  a  pupil,  as  he  had  before  claimed  Stella,  flirted  with  Yanessa 
after  his  fashion,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  The  girl  had 
intellect,  passion,  ambition,  and  Swift,  the  companion  of  states¬ 
men  and  well  known  as  a  wit,  might  readily  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  such  a  nature.  It  was  for  him  to  see  the  danger,  not 
for  her;  for  him  to  guard  against  it,  before  pi’ecautions  wei’e  too 
late.  As  far  as  we  ai-e  able  to  judge,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind- 
We  acquit  Swift,  as  his  biographer  asks  us  to  do,  of  “  a  vulgar 
and  thoughtless  infidelity.”  They  ai-e  not  teimis  to  apply  to  one 
whose  love  was  of  too  strange  a  character  to  be  compared  with 
the  affections  or  follies  of  ordinary  men.  He  had  not  forgotten 
the  poor,  lonely  Stella,  he  had  only  found  a  more  immediate 
attraction  in  the  society  and  tuition  of  Yanessa.  He  was 
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s  Scott  has  pointed  out,  that  the  attach- 
junger  pupil  was  of  a  nature  that  could 
ng  to  her  predecessor.  No  one  can  read  the 
■j  seeing  that  what  Mr.  Craik  calls  “the  tangle  of 
— otance  ”  in  the  Yanessa  affair  was  woven  by  Swift  him¬ 
self.  He  had  played  with  the  girl’s  feelings  in  London,  acting 
as  her  mentor,  and  using  those  little  arts  which  indicate  the 
closest  intimacy ;  and  when,  eventually,  she  followed  him  to 
Dublin,  the  friendship,  to  quote  Mr.  Craik’s  words,  “  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  drift  on,  but  all  outward  signs  of  it  were  most  care¬ 
fully  dissembled.”  Yet,  according  to  current  report,  when 
Vanessa,  retired  from  Dublin  to  her  property  near  Celbridge, 
the  Dean  often  visited  the  poor  woman  in  this  retirement,  when 
he  would  read  or  write  verses  in  her  company.  Swift’s  conduct 
in  this  affair  is  blamed  as  foolish,  but  not  unnatural.  He  should 
have  crushed  Vanessa’s  friendship  at  once,  we  are  told,  but  did 
not,  because  it  flattered  his  weakest  side.  “It  had  begun  in  literary 
guidance;  it  was  strengthened  by  flattery;  it  lived  on  a  cold 
and  almost  stern  repression,  fed  by  confidences  as  to  literary 
schemes,  and  by  occasional  literary  compliments  ;  but  it  never 
came  to  have  a  real  hold  over  Swift’s  heart.”  The  point  of 
all  the  writer’s  argument  comes  to  this  :  Swift  is  blamed 
for  irresolution,  blamed,  too,  for  his  most  unfortunate  poem ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  forgetful  of  the  Dean’s  age  and  power  of 
fascination,  forgetful  of  Vanessa’s  susceptible  age  when  the  first 
seeds  of  love  were  sown,  Swift  is  excused,  and  the  principal 
blame  thrown  upon  his  victim.  We  think  the  view  a  mistaken 
one.  And  Mr.  Craik’s  story  of  Stella  seems  to  us  almost  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  it.  We 
believe,  with  the  biographer,  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
accepting  the  report  of  a  secret  marriage,  but  the  reason 
assigned  for  it  is  astounding.  We  all  know  the  surmises 
broached  by  former  writers  on  the  subject,  and  have  felt  that 
Swift  may  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  culpable.  But 
Mr.  Craik’s  most  prominent  suggestion,  if  it  be  a  true  one, 
leaves  the  Dean  utterly  without  excuse.  He  admits  that  no 
woman’s  constancy  could  have  stood  a  harder  trial ;  that  Stella’s 
good  name  was  in  danger ;  that  the  mere  marriage  ceremony 
which,  altering  nothing  in  their  lives,  left  them  apart  as  before, 
was  a  mockery;  and  that  her  only  hope  in  accepting  Swift’s 
conditions  “  must  have  been  that  some  day,  if  posterity  should 
suspect  her  honour,  the  eventual  announcement  of  her  marriage 
might  prove  its  suspicions  baseless.” 

And  admitting  all  this,  Mr.  Craik  adds,  by  way  of  explaining 
Swift's  conduct,  and  apparently  excusing  it, — 

“What,  then,  were  the  motives  that  prompted,  on  Swift’s  side,  a 
compromise  so  strange,  and  in  what  mood  did  each  accept  it  ?  Swift 
had  doubtless  at  one  time  looked  on  Stella  as  his  future  wife.  But 
such  thoughts  had  now  passed  away.  Disappointment  was  pressing 
heavily  on  him.  Defeat  had  just  befallen  him,  and  he  had  not  yet 
recast  his  weapons  for  a  new  fight,  or  roused  his  genius  to  new 
efforts.  His  friends  were  at  a  distance,  some  of  them  scattered  in 
exile.  He  felt  himself  thrust,  perhaps  permanently,  into  obscurity. 
It  was  scarcely  wonderful  that  thoughts  which  might  have  been 
cherished  in  other  days,  when  his  hopes  were  high,  should  now  grow 
dim  and  fade.  He  had  striven,  too,  for  pecuniary  independence,  as  a 
means  by  which  he  might  make  himself  free  in  action  ;  and  the  fruit 
of  his  long  efforts  was  a  burden  of  debt.  We  have  seen  how,  prompted 
by  the  memory  of  his  early  days,  and  the  endless  embarrassments 
with  which  scanty  means  torture  a  proud  man,  Swift  had  fixed  for 
himself,  with  almost  morbid  pertinacity,  a  rigid  rule  of  parsimony. 
That  parsimony  involved  no  sordid  avarice,  because  at  this  very  time 
he  was  sinking  some  of  his  means  in  a  gift  to  his  parish.  But  it 
determined  him  never  to  entangle  either  himself,  or  one  dear  to  him, 
in  the  endless  petty  cares  of  domestic  poverty.” 

The  suggestion  that  poverty  was  the  cause  that  led  Swift  to 
inflict  an  intolerable  wrong  upon  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
strikes  us  as  ludicrous,  and  is  almost  answered  by  the  fact  that 
at  his  death  he  left  behind  him  several  thousand  pounds.  And 
what  was  his  “  burden  of  debt,”  when  he  returned  to  Ireland  in 
1711  ?  According  to  his  reckoning,  £1,000  would  have  covered 
it  all — his  income  was  £700  or  £800  a  year — and  Stella,  whose 
wise  economy  was  as  remarkable  as  her  gracious  liberality, 
would  have  laughed  at  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  relieve  a 
temporary  embarrassment.  Had  she  not  sacrificed  her  life  to 
Swift,  given  up  to  him  her  happiness,  risked  for  him  her 
reputation  ?  The  mysteriousness  of  Swift’s  conduct  to  Vanessa 
and  to  Stella  is  not  made  plainer  by  Mr.  Craik;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  Sir  Walter  Scott  formed  a  saner  view  of  the 
subject  than  more  recent  biographers. 

In  his  eighteenth  and  final  chapter,  Mr.  Craik  gives  an 
estimate  of  Swift’s  character.  The  Dean  had  many  noble 
and  attaching  qualities.  If  he  loved  power,  he  liked  to 
exercise  it  for  the  good  of  others  ;  if  he  insulted  acquaint¬ 


ances  and  was  a  good  hater,  he  was  a  warm  and  constant 
friend ;  he  did  good  by  stealth,  and  in  acts  of  charity  spared 
no  personal  labour  ;  he  exacted  much  from  dependants,  but  he 
gave  much  in  return  ;  he  was,  however,  a  mass  of  contradictions, 
and  while  one  action  excites  admiration,  another  instantly  calls 
for  loathing  and  disgust.  In  religious  matters,  he  was  at  once 
the  narrowest  of  bigots  and  the  most  zealous  of  Churchmen. 
Mr.  Craik  thinks  his  mission  was  to  preach  against  cant,  and 
that  his  nature  was  in  the  highest  sense  religious  ;  but  of  devout 
feeling  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  trace  in  Swift’s  writings,  nor 
an  indication  in  his  life,  and  he  regarded  all  religious  earnest¬ 
ness  as  cant.  His  writings  are  not  tainted  with  impurity,  but 
in  language  they  are  inexpressibly  nasty,  and  in  their  persistent 
effort  to  degrade  human  nature  must  be  pronounced  grossly 
immoral.  It  is  his  consummate  humour  that  preserves  Swift’s' 
name  from  corruption.  The  world  forgives  much  to  its  humour¬ 
ists,  and  in  this  line  the  author  of  Gulliver's  Travels  is  not  to-- 
be  surpassed. 

Mr.  Craik  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  careful1 
manner  in  which  he  has  achieved  a  highly  difficult  task.  If 
we  frequently  find  reason  to  differ  from  him  the  disagreement 
is  probably  inevitable,  for  Swift’s  life  abounds  with  doubtful 
points,  and  his  biographer  has  endeavoured  in  all  cases  to  form 
an  independent  judgment. 


MR.  THOM’S  SERMONS* 

This  volume  is  very  unlike  nineteen  out  of  every  score,  perhaps 
we  might  safely  indicate  a  much  larger  proportion,  of  the  volumes- 
of  sermons  that  issue  from  the  press,  for  its  contents  are  evidently 
the  production  of  a  mind  that  has  lived  a  long  life  in  medita¬ 
tion  rarely  remitted  for  any  considerable  period,  on  the  things 
of  the  religious  life.  You  cannot  open  the  volume  anywhere 
without  meeting  with  proof  that  the  atmosphere  of  Christianity 
has  saturated  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  moulded  his  thought 
into  sympathy  with  itself.  Mr.  Thom  is  well  known  as  a 
minister  who  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  orthodox  Churchess. 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  amongst  those  who  da 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  those  Churches,  so  profound  a  grasp, 
of  the  spiritual  aspects  of  Christianity,  and  so  living  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  them.  There  is  no  sign  in  this  volume  that  the  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  any  of  the  negative  schools  of  theology 
or  exegesis,  has  exerted  any  material  influence  over  Mr. 
Thom’s  mind.  He  finds  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  his  Christian  lessons,  and  never  appears  to  suggest 
the  smallest  doubt  of  its  authenticity  or  truth.  It  is  most 
likely  that  if  we  had  here  any  discussion  by  Mr.  Thom  of  those 
intellectual  assumptions  which  underlie  our  belief  in  Christ,, 
and  without  the  steady  grasp  of  which  the  moral  authority 
which  Christ  exerts  over  us  would  be  sure  gradually  to  fade 
away,  we  should  differ  from  him  widely.  But  this  sort  of 
analysis  is  not  within  the  scope  of  his  present  volume,  which  is 
devoted  wholly  to  the  delineation  of  the  Christian  temper  and 
life, — not  to  any  analysis  of  the  basis  of  conviction  which  must 
more  or  less  form  itself  within  that  Christian  temper  and  life* 
if  these  are  to  hold  their  own  against  a  host  of  objections  both 
practical  and  intellectual ; — and  as  the  life  itself  is,  after  all,  the 
chief  end,  and  the  creed  which  must  grow  or  wither  with  it,, 
mainly  the  means,  we  cannot  deny  that  Mr.  Thom’s  volume 
keeps  before  us  the  final  cause  of  revelation,  while  ignoring* 
in  any  dogmatic  sense,  theology  itself. 

It  is  impossible,  in  any  strict  sense,  to  review  such  a  book,  or 
to  give  anything  more  than  occasional  specimens  of  the  insight 
and  help  which  it  contains.  But  this  we  may  promise  our 
readers,  that  if  they  are  struck  with  any  of  the  passages  we 
may  cite,  they  will  find  other  passages  as  striking  in  almost 
every  page.  Let  us,  as  critics,  begin  with  a  sermon  on  the 
faults  and  duties  of  critics,  which  is  full  of  striking  com¬ 
ment,  all  growing  out  of  the  very  spirit  of  our  Lord.  Mr. 
Thom  is  very  little  satisfied  with  the  tendency  of  the  present 
day  to  extract  from  everybody  their  opinion  of  everybody  else* 
simply  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  cui'iosity  of  the  rest  of  tha 
world.  He  would  probably  warn  the  American  “  interviewer,” 
for  instance,  that  by  eliciting  so  many  opinions  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  given  on  the  condition  of  American  or  Euro¬ 
pean  society,  he  often  does  more  to  pi'ecipitate  the  formation  of 
a  false  public  opinion,  than  to  crystallize  the  tendencies  of 
one  that  is  sound,  natural,  and  healthy  .- — 

*  Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ.  Discourses  by  John  Hamilton  Thom.,. 
London ;  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Oo.  1883, 
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“Contrasted  with  this  judging  spirit,  there  is  a  happy,  genial, 
modest,  receptive  frame  of  mind,  open  to  all  influences  that  come  — 
not  slighting  what  a  man  is,  because  of  something  else  that  he  is  not. 
It  takes  whatever  of  good  any  one  can  give,  without  the  spiteful 
return  of  defining  the  other  good  things  that  he  has  not,  and  cannot 
give.  It  is  open  to  men  as  it  is  to  God — ready  to  entertain  angels 
unawares — thankful  for  such  benignant  influence  as  they  have  the 
power  of  breathing — willing  to  receive  of  everybody’s  fullness,  eager 
to  judge  no  one.  Unfortunately,  to  this  mellow,  grateful,  and  gracious 
cast  of  mind,  the  tone  and  temper  of  common  society  is  constantly 
applying  an  irritating  treatment.  This  calm,  candid,  uncritical, 
thankfully  receptive  frame,  a  man  cannot  preserve  without  setting 
his  face  against  a  multitude  of  questioners.  We  are  daily  tempted 
and  solicited  into  rash  and  self-fettering  judgments.  The  mental  in¬ 
terests  of  society  are  too  few  to  suffer  personal  character  and  faculty 
to  remain  nncanvassed.  Conversation  runs  on  persons  rather  than 
on  things,  and  you  are  directly  asked  for  an  opinion.  Great  evils 
come  out  of  such  questions.  In  the  first  place,  you  may  have  no 
opinion,  nor  be  entitled  to  have  one.  Your  opinions  of  men  slowly 
and  silently  grow  up  in  yon ;  and  scarcely  has  this  process  begun 
when  yon  are  suddenly  asked  to  define  them.  Yet  it  is  probable, 
such  are  our  habits,  that  yon  will  not  have  the  simplicity  to  resist 
the  snare.  Yon  will  be  hurried  into  precipitate  judgment — mere 
first  impressions  W’ill  be  hardened  into  permanent  conclusions — you 
will  presumptuously  speak  of  the  deep  inner  nature  or  unknown 
capacity  of  a  man  from  slight  and  insufficient  hints — you  will  commit 
yourself  to  some  defined  view  of  him,  and  never  again  have  the  free 
privilege  of  open,  candid,  receptive  intercourse  unbiassed  by  your  own 
rash  judgment.  There  is  a  rudeness  and  irreverence  of  nature  in 
thus  assuming  to  judge  any  man.  It  is  a  barren  attitude.  When  we 
have  once  judged  a  man,  we  have  as  it  were  closed  his  access  to  us 
at  all  unexpected  avenues.  We  are  pledged  to  one  view  of  him — he 
is  no  more  an  infinite  possibility  to  ns — we  have  measured  him, 
calculated  our  expectations  from  him,  and  never  more  can  look  to 
him  with  the  freshness  and  reverence  of  an  undefined  hope.” 

What  critic  can  read  that  passage,  and  not  remember  with  a 
pang  the  many  hasty  sentences  which  he  has  passed  on 
others, — some  of  them  sentences  which  very  mischievously  pre¬ 
possessed  the  world  against  men  of  great  moral  and  intellectual 
resource,  whose  usefulness  was  thereby  materially  injured  ;  but 
much  oftener,  probably,  sentences  which  have  prepossessed  the 
critic’s  own  mind  against  light  and  help  which  might  otherwise 
have  entered  it  ?  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  Mr.  Thom’s 
last  sentence  somewhat  exaggerates  the  influence  of  pi-e- 
mature  judgments  over  minds  of  any  candour.  More  and 
more,  as  we  hope,  are  critics  to  be  found  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  take  back  their  false  prejudgments,  and  to  admit,  with 
something  even  of  penitent  enthusiasm,  the  greatness  of  then- 
error,  in  having  sometime  -underrated  a  man  of  power.  The 
logic  of  critics  is  no  more  inflexible  than  the  logic  of  common 
life.  Criticism  would  be  a  fatal  pursuit,  indeed,  if  it  were 
so.  Still,  as  Mr.  Thom  says,  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  we  should  cultivate  the  simplicity  which  refuses  to  be 
dragged  into  hasty  judgments.  “  The  habit  of  society  in  these 
things  is,  in  fact,  a  constant  subornation  of  rash  judgments  and 
an  irreverent  temper.  To  look  upon  ourselves  as  standards  of 
measure  is  to  cherish  smallness,  presumption,  and  contempt.” 
Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  with  which  the  better  criticism  of 
the  day  is  more  deeply  imbued  than  the  spirit  of  self-distrust, 
— the  desire  to  find  any  trace  of  what  is  above  the  critic, 
and  not  to  dwell  too  ex-clusively  on  what  seems  below  him. 

Let  ns  pass  next  to  the  very  fine  sermon  on  “  Circumstance, 
*  the  unspiritual  god,’  ”  as  Byron  called  it,  though  it  was  a  god 
to  which  Byron  sacrificed  as  much  as  any  poet  who  ever  lived. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  this  worship  with 
more  subtle  moderation  than  Mr.  Thom  displays  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage : — 

“  Keliance  on  Circumstance,  on  '  the  tmspiritual  god,’  has  for  its 
natural  fellow  the  common  system  of  excuses  which  finds  the 
explanation  of  evil  in  the  element  of  temptation.  But  temptation 
is  an  occasion,  not  a  cause,  and  no  more  an  occasion  for  shameful 
transgression  than  for  magnanimous  duty.  Since  the  first  man  said, 
‘  It  was  the  woman  did  it,’  the  men  of  Adam’s  mould  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that,  when  tempted,  in  their  own  soul  was 
no  virtue,  in  their  own  will  no  resistance.  If  temptations  justify  sin, 
then  the  spiritual  life,  and  Christianity,  and  man’s  strength  in  God, 
are  words  that  signify  nothing;  for  no  man  could  sin  if  no  man  was 
tempted,  and  only  in  resistance  to  the  tempter  can  the, spirit’s  allegi¬ 
ance  have  existence  or  exercise.  A  Christian  man,  indeed,  when 
most  strict  with  himself,  will  yet  be  tender  to  another,  not  knowing 
all  the  case;  but  what  if  our  tenderness  relax  that  other’s  strength, 
— though  it  is  not  tenderness,  hut  only  looseness  and  remissness,  that 
will  have  this  effect.  Let  our  tenderness  spring  freely  from  our 
justice,  our  humility,  our  self-knowledge,  our  generous  insight,  but 
never  from  a  relaxed  holiness,  an  ungodly  concession  to  the  might  of 
Circumstance.  No  reasonable  man  will  deny  that  Circumstance 
ought  to  be  considered,  and  wisely  marshalled,  and  tenderly  dealt 
with, — but  every  spiritual  man  will  deny  that  it  ought  to  rale,  or 
that  to  it  ever  can  belong  the  right  to  shrive  and  justify.  It  was  not 
denied  that  man  lives  by  bread,  when  it  was  declared  that  he  lives 
not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God,  by  every  inspiration  from  on  high,  every  holy 


prompting,  every  exalting  hope,  every  sense  of  resp 
Source  of  our  being,  and  that  from  these  is  dra^ 
strength  that  comes  not  from  food  or  wine.  ‘  I  have  n* 
ye  know  not  of.’  The  same  spirit  of  outward  depenu 
in  the  undue  importance  attached  to  what  is  called  Exp 
would  appear  a  general  belief  that  all  valuable  wisdom  comb, 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  and  knowledge  oi 
life  as  it  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  great  primal  teachers,  the 
authoritative  voices  in  our  nature,  the  original  shapings  and  directions 
of  our  being,  the  whispers  and  leadings  of  God.  ‘  The  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,’  the  wisdom  from  within,  is  a  fountain  of  goodness,  ‘  full' 
of  mercy  and  of  all  good  fruits.’  It  would  not  be  untrue  to  say,  that 
in  all  essential  things  Experience  is  the  teacher  only  of  fools,  of  those 
who  have  gone  astray  through  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  a 
prior  and  more  legitimate  teacher.  There  are  invalaable  lessons  of 
life — much  skill,  much  helpfulness,  knowledge  of  where  the  need  is 
and  sympathy  should  be — which  Experience  alone  can  supply ;  but 
alas  for  him  who  has  got  his  virtues  from  his  experience  of  life,  for 
then  his  first  experiences  must  have  been  of  wrong-doing,  and  his 
later  experience  but  the  corrector  of  errors,  or  of  vices,  through  penal 
consequences.  To  onr  spiritual  being  the  experience  of  life  is  not 
the  fountain  of  right,  the  source  of  law,  though  it  ever  confirms  and 
seals  with  its  testimony  the  teachings  of  nature  and  of  God.  In 
these  fundamental  things,  he  who,  constrained  by  experience,  at  last 
1  comes  to  himself,’  has  first  fled  from  himself ;  he  who,  coerced  by 
trouble,  reduced  to  the  coarse  and  bitter  husks  of  a  wasted  life,  says 
at  last,  ‘  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,’  has  first  known,  and  been 
obdurate  to,  his  father’s  voice.  That  ‘  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy  ’  is  a 
teaching  of  experience ;  but  it  was  well  said,  that  he  who  has  waited 
for  this  experience  to  teach  him  honesty,  or  who  is  honest  only  in  the 
faith  of  this  experience,  the  first  began  his  course  in  knavery,  and 
the  second  remains  a  knave  at  heart.  It  is  not  knowledge  of  the- 
world  that  makes  a  child's  heart  shrink  from  meanness,  falsehood, 
dishonour;  this  wisdom  is  not  borrowed  from  experience,  hut  that 
which  shapes  experience  when  it  is  best  shaped.  It  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  error  to  inculcate  on  the  young,  as  a  lesson  in  modesty,  such 
deference  to  older  experience  as  might  weaken  their  reliance  on  the 
primal  teachings  of  God.  In  no  way  has  spiritual  life  been  so  much 
dwarfed,  severed  from  its  feeding  spring,  as  by  the  substitution  of 
the  wisdom  of  man  for  the  fresh  inspirations  of  God.  In  truth,  in 
the  highest  things  experience  of  life  is  not  our  guide,  but  rather  the 
touchstone  of  our  weakness,  for  we  all  degenerate,  if  not  from  the 
attainments,  certainly  from  the  ideals  of  our  youth.  The  best  man 
is  worse  than  his  thought ;  and  the  worst  has  not  extinguished  the 
inciting  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
Experience  is  a  mighty  helper,  but  sometimes  a  timid  counsellor,  an 
nnspiritual  leader.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  preacli  a  more  weighty  lesson,  even  to 
the  politician,  than  is  contained  in  this  sermon  on  the  dangers 
of  trusting  to  circumstance  alone  for  the  regeneration  of  human 
society.  But  not  even  in  such  sermons  as  this  do  we  find  Mr. 
Thom  at  his  highest.  The  kind  of  subject  on  which  he  speaks 
with  the  most  wisdom  and  the  most  power  is  such  a  one  as  the 
singular  absence  of  joy  from  the  religious  life  of  the  world* 
The  sermon  on  “  Spiritual  Counterparts  to  Temptation  and 
Despondency,”  in  which  Mr.  Thom  insists  that  Christ’s  life  was> 
in  its  essence,  not  so  much  the  life  of  sorrow,  as  the  life  which 
taught  what  joy  there  was  in  the  heart  of  sorrow  truly  borne ; 
not  so  much  the  life  of  affliction,  as  the  life  of  power  elicited 
from  affliction  ;  not  so  much  the  life  of  humiliation,  the  life  of  the 
Cross,  as  the  life  of  him  who  could  transmute  humiliation  and 
the  Cross  into  the  symbol  of  glory  and  triumph, — will  give  our 
readers  the  best  conception  of  Mr.  Thom's  unique  power  as  a 
Christian  preacher.  We  will  give  a  single  passage  : — 

“  The  world  is  full,  not  of  suffering  only,  nor  of  sympathy  with 
suffering — for  these  are  from  God  and  for  good — but  of  a  much  worse 
thing — of  depression,  of  fear,  of  sighing  and  lamentation,  of  the 
weakness  and  the  piteousness  of  suffering.  Even  sympathy  has  so 
Darrowed  its  meaning,  that  it  hardly  conveys  any  other  idea  than- 
that  of  sensibility  to  another’s  sorrow  ;  and  to  rejoice  with  those  who- 
rejoice  is  considered  the  part  rather  of  constitutional  good-hearted¬ 
ness,  of  natural  than  of  spiritual  fellowship.  Men  will  detail  their 
small  troubles  as  if  there  was  no  sin  in  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
existence,  no  shame  or  selfishness  in  needlessly  saddening  the  hearts 
of  the  tender ;  or  if  they  do  not  speak,  they  carry  into  public  the  air 
of  their  most  private  cares  ;  their  sad  countenances  proclaim  their 

woes,  and  present  silent  petitions  for  compassion . But  it  is 

said  that  Christ  was  characteristically  a  Man  of  Sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief.  Yes ;  but  interpret  this  aright.  He  was  a 
Man  of  Sorrows  in  no  sense  which  implies  that  fear,  or  distrust,  or 
spiritual  lassitude  had  entered  into  him.  A  good  man  will  bear  all 
men’s  griefs,  until  he  has  borne  them  away.  Sorrows,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  were  around  him,  moulding  him  on  all  sides,  the  element  in 
which  his  strength  was  made,  his  life  lived  ;  bnt  love,  faith,  hope,  the 
joy  of  the  soul  in  God,  were  the  inspirations  from  which  they  came, 
and  to  which  they  rose.  It  is  entirely  a  false  impression  that  the 
designation,  a  Man  of  Sorrows — one  indeed  of  no  authoritative 
application  to  the  individual  person  of  Christ— describes  the  hne  of 
his  sentiments.  It  is  spiritually  impossible  that  one  who  led  his  life 
of  love  and  prayer  should  ever  be  long  out  of  God’s  clear  sunlight  r 
and  if  we  search  his  history,  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that 
gloom  or  asceticism  made  no  part  of  the  temper  of  his  soul.  We 
remember  the  reproach,  whence  it  came,  and  how  it  was  met.  The 
Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking  ;  why  do  the  disciples  of 
John  fast  often  and  make  prayers,  and  likewise  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees ;  hut  thine  eat  and  drink  ?  And  he  said  unto  them  :  ‘  Why 
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-ti  of  the  bride-chamber  fast  while  the  Bridegroom 
There  is,  indeed,  ever  some  sadness  in  all  aspiration 
attained  ;  but  he  who  was  made  perfect  by  suffering 
jiumb  to  suffering,  nor  permit  the  sense  of  it  to  be 
uis  nature.  We  hear  twice,  perhaps  three  times,  in  all 
_  .  .nred  life,  of  a  cloud  passing  over  his  mind,  floating  between 
-am  and  God,  and  each  time  no  sooner  is  mention  of  it  made  than  we 
are  introduced  to  the  fountains  of  his  strength,  and  behold  him 
taking  instant  refuge  with  the  Source  of  Peace.  In  the  most  suffer¬ 
ing  moments  of  his  life,  suffering  never  gives  the  direction  to  his 
feelings,  nor  suggests  his  thoughts.  When  he  is  departing  from  the 
Temple  for  the  last  time,  the  Rejected  for  ever,  he  sees  the  widow 
with  her  mite — the  beauty  of  the  offering  takes  possession  of  his 
heart,  and  instead  of  mourning  for  himself,  he  is  blessing  her.  At 
the  Last  Supper  no  word  of  sorrow  is  breathed  by  him — no  fear  but 
for  the  imperfect  fidelity  of  those  whom,  on  the  morrow,  he  was  to 
leave  to  their  own  strength — whilst  the  sorrow  of  the  disciples  is 
gently  reproved  as  far  from  the  occasion  :  ‘  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.’  ‘  Peace  I  leave 
with  you  :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.’  1  If  you  loved  me  ye  would 
rejoice,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father.’  Whilst  bearing  his  own  cross, 
there  is  solicitude  for  others,  but  peace  for  himself :  1  Women  of 
Jerusalem!  weep  not  for  me;  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children and  on  the  cross  itself  all  suffering  leads  to  the  suggestions 
of  mercy,  the  prayer  of  forgiveness,  the  last  directions  of  love,  the 
consciousness  of  being  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  God.  When, 
then,  we  call  Christ  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  let  us  remember  what  we 
mean  :  that  he  was  one  whose  spiritual  nature  suffering  never  ruled 
— whose  peace,  hope,  and  love  sorrow  could  perfect,  but  could  not 
disturb — not  a  dejected  and  pensive,  but  a  strong  and  untroubled 
man,  full  of  the  spirit  of  Power  and  of  God.  He  passed  through  the 
fulness  of  sorrow  as  he  passed  through  the  fulness  of  temptation,  and 
had  the  brightness  of  his  spiritual  love  dimmed  by  neither.” 

Nor  is  this  fine  sermon  by  any  means  unique  in  this  volume.  There 
are  half-a-dozen,  at  least,  on  the  same  level  of  power  and  truth ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  open  the  volume  anywhere  without 
lighting  on  the  traces  of  a  powerful  intellect,  as  fully  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  as  keenly  critical  of  the  Christian 
deficiencies  of  the  age  with  which  it  is  the  preacher’s  duty  to 
deal,  as  could  be  found  among  some  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  the  past. 

ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH  ORIGINS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA* 

The  contrast  between  these  two  works,  or  rather  between  these 
instalments  of  two  important  works,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  like  drawing  to  like, — a  natural  affinity  between  an  author 
and  his  subject.  When  the  enterprises  which  Mr.  Doyle  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  have  commenced  are  completed  and  are 
floating  on  the  sea  of  public  opinion,  they  will  present  the 
different  appearances  of  the  manageable  and  serviceable  craft 
with  which  Drake  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  the  huge  and  unwieldy  ‘  Santissima  ’  he  dodged  and 
worried  till  it  lay  a  helpless  victim  before  him.  Mr. 
Doyle’s  book  at  once  suggests  the  literary  English  work¬ 
man  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  class.  It  is  solid, 
modest,  well  arranged,  grave  in  tone,  yet  as  free  from  senti¬ 
mentality  as  it  is  from  literary  padding.  After  a  short  preface 
in  which  he  states  his  hopes  and  intentions,  and  a  very  useful 
table  of  contents,  he  sets  to  work  at  once  with  the  true 
Englishman’s  delight  for  grappling  with  the  concrete  interests 
of  life.  “  The  aim  of  this  book,”  he  says,  “  is  to  describe  and 
explain  the  process  by  which  a  few  scattered  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  grew  into  that  vast  Confederate  Republic,  the 
United  States  of  America.”  Mr.  Bancroft’s  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  recalls  nothing  so  readily  as  the  elaborate  preparations  made 
by  Philip  of  Spain  to  fit  out  the  Armada.  In  a  formidable  pre¬ 
face,  he  takes  off  his  coat  somewhat  after  the  deliberate  manner 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Snodgrass,  and  loudly  tells  his  readers  that 
<(he  is  going  to  begin.”  He  speaks  very  fully  and  candidly 
of  his  labours  in  collecting  his  materials,  which  have,  indeed, 
been  enormous  ;  and  moralises  on  life  in  general,  and  the  art  of 
writing  history  in  particular.  This  preface  is  followed  by  a  table 
of  contents,  and  nearly  fifty  pages  of  authorities.  When  at 
last  Mr.  Bancroft  sets  sail,  it  is  in  this  fashion, — “  How  stood 
this  ever-changing  world  four  hundred  years  ago  ?  Already, 
Asia  was  prematurely  old.  Ships  skirted  Africa  ;  but  save  the 
Northern  sea-board,  to  all  but  Heaven  the  continent  was  as  dark 
as  its  stolid  inhabitants.  America  was  in  swaddlings,  knowing 
not  its  own  existence,  and  known  of  none  ;  Europe  was  an  aged 
youth,  bearing  the  world-disturbing  torch  which  still  shed  a  dim, 
fitful  light  and  malignant  odour.  Societies  were  held  together 
by  loyalty  and  superstition;  kingcraft  and  priestcraft;  not  by 

*  The  English  in  America  :  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas.  By  J.  A. 
Doyle,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.  1882. 

The  History  of  the  Pacific  Sta'cs  of  North  America.  By  Herbert  Howe 
Bancroft.  Yol.  I.,  “Central  America,’’  1501-1530.  London ;  Triibner  and  Co. 
1882, 


that  co-operation  which  springs  from  the  common  interests  of  the 

people.  Accursed  were  all  things  real . Under  the  shifting 

sands  of  progress  truth  incubates,  and  the  hatched  ideas  fashion 
for  themselves  a  great  mind  in  which  they  may  find  lodgment ; 
fashion  for  themselves  a  tongue  by  which  to  speak  ;  fashion  for 
themselves  a  lever  by  which  to  move  the  world.”  We  are  far, 
indeed,  from  disparaging  Mr.  Bancroft,  or  from  denying  his  truly 
marvellous  industry,  of  which  we  have  had  proofs  before  now. 
He  has  good  reason  for  his  self-confidence,  which,  besides,  must 
be  a  great  help  and  stimulus  towards  the  accomplishing  of 
such  a  herculean  task  as  he  has  set  himself.  All  the  same,  we 
must  say  that  his  style  looks  like  that  of  a  picturesque  Spanish 
Don  who  had  gone  through  a  course  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  in 
his  youth. 

In  his  present  volume,  Mr.  Doyle  has  really  only  begun  his 
work.  It  contains  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
the  two  Carolinas.  The  story  of  New  England  and  of  the  other 
colonies  Mr.  Doyle  proposes  to  give  in  two  additional  volumes, but 
we  should  suppose  they  wTill  not  prove  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
So  far  as  he  has  gone,  however,  he  deserves  nothing  but  praise. 
It  is  a  genuine  pleasure,  and  rare  as  it  is  genuine,  to  read  a 
work  of  a  historical  character  which,  like  this,  carries  sincerity 
and  modesty  in  every  page  of  it,  which  is  serious  without  being 
dull,  and  animated  without  showing  partisanship.  Hallarn 
himself  is  not  more  impartial  than  Mr.  Doyle,  who,  having  to 
write  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Anglican  and  Nonconformist, 
Indian  and  white  man,  deals  out  justice,  and  frequently 
swingeing  damages,  to  each  alike  ;  who  seems  to  hate  nothing 
and  nobody,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  “  anointed  pedant,”  James 
I.  Not  that  there  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Doyle  a  vein  of  true 
sentiment,  although  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  but  little  to 
call  it  forth  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  which  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  the  history  of  a  greatbusiness  concern  or  Co-operative 
Store.  When  he  gets  hold  of  a  man  worth  drawing  at  all  he 
draws  him  well,  such  as  the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith, 
whom  we  are  glad  to  say  he  rehabilitates ;  Delaware,  Dale,  the 
unscrupulous  and  shifty  Argyll,  the  “  robust  ”  Berkeley,  the 
second  and  important  Lord  Baltimore  the  “  Proprietor  ”  of 
Maryland,  and  above  all,  Francis  Nicholson,  the  real  founder, 
in  our  opinion,  of  whatever  greatness  can  be  associated  with 
Virginian  statesmanship.  Mr.  Doyle’s  account,  too,  of  the  early 
English  expeditions  to  America,  his  narrative  of  the  doings 
of  Cabot  and  Raleigh  and  Gilbert,  and  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  English  settlers  with  French  and  Spanish  rivals, 
are  very  agreeable  reading.  Compare  the  following  with 
Macaulay  : — “  Gilbert,  like  Stukeley,  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Devonshire  family.  His  ancestral  home  yet  stands,  stately  in 
its  decay.  The  Atlantic  gales  roared  round  its  watch-tower,  and 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  Gilbert  must  have  looked  down  on 
the  noble  harbour  of  Tor  Bay.  All  the  land  around  is  lovely, 
with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  West, — neither  stern  nor  languid, 
a  beauty  which  neither  awes  nor  enervates.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  spot  richer  in  romantic  influences,  more  fit  to  train  up 
a  child  in  those  dreamy  hopes  which  allured  the  seamen  of  the 
age.” 

The  early  story  of  Virginia — Maryland  is  little  more  than  a 
duodecimo  edition  of  Virginia,  with  the  really  unimportant 
episode  of  the  Baltimore  Proprietorship  superadded — is  a 
singularly  unromantic  one.  They  bought,  they  sold,  they 
planted,  tliey  budded, — that  is  really  all,  from  the  days  of 
Richard  Hakluyt  and  John  Smith  to  those  of  Nicholson  and 
Andros.  The  planters  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything 
but  land  and  tobacco.  Their  dealings  with  the  Indians  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  material  considerations.  Their  religion, 
their  politics,  their  system  of  law,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  thought  out  for  themselves, — they  were  content 
to  borrow  them.  It  cannot  be  allowed  altogether  that  the  far- 
reaching  politico-religious  struggle  in  England  which  produced 
first  the  Commonwealth,  and  then  the  Restoration,  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  effect  on  the  Virginians  ;  if  it  did  nothing  else,  it 
affected  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  sent  out  to  them  as 
Governors.  But  they  did  not  think  either  King  or  Parliament 
worth  fighting  for.  In  his  ninth  chapter,  indeed,  Mr.  Doyle 
tells  the  story  of  a  curious  little  civil  war  which  broke  out  in 
Virginia  after  the  Restoration,  and  which  was  really  a  personal 
struggle  between  Governor  Berkeley  and  a  singular  adventurer, 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  who,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Jefferson. 
Davis  before  his  time,  dreaming  of  a  confederation  between 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  But  the  movement 
had  no  deep  significance,  political  or  other,  and  it  came 
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to  little.  Even  tlie  slave-trade — there  is  nothing  more  masterly- 
in  Mr.  Doyle’s  work  than  his  concluding  account  of  the  growth 
of  this  nefarious  traffic  in  the  Gulf  States,  with  its  disastrous 
social,  political,  and  moral  results — was  due  to  the  material 
necessities  of  the  settlers  iu  the  Carolinas,  or  what  they  thought 
to  be  such.  “  Slavery  came  in,”  says  Mr.  Doyle,  “  as  the  one 
means  by  which  the  capitalist  could  assert  his  superiority 
over  the  man  who  owned  nothing  but  his  own  labour.” 
The  “  paper  constitution  ”  character  of  early  Virginia  is 
indicated  in  a  very  striking  way  by  its  first  military  aud 
civil  code,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  atrocious  military 
law  in  force  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  time.  Among  its  provi¬ 
sions  was  one  ordaining  “  that  any  man  who  should  unworthily 
demean  himself  unto  any  preacher  or  minister  of  God’s  Word,” 
or  fail  “  to  hold  them  in  all  reverent  regard  and  dutiful  entreaty,” 
should  be  openly  whipped  three  times,  and  after  each  whipping 
should  publicly  acknowledge  his  crime.  The  clergy  were  also 
empowered  to  examine  all  new-comers  to  the  colony  in  their 
religion,  and  if  any  one  fell  short  of  the  standard  required,  he 
was  to  come  as  often  as  his  minister  desired  to  be  catechised 
and  instructed,  “  To  refuse  to  attend  was,  if  persisted  in,  a 
capital  crime.”  The  fitness  of  such  a  code  for  Virginia  is  shown 
by  the  naive  remark  of  Mr.  Doyle, — “  It  is  consolatory  to  think 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  absence  of  the  clergy  rendered  this 
clause  a  dead-letter  !” 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  most  notable  figure  in  Vir¬ 
ginian  history,  after  the  early  settlers,  is  Francis  Nicholson, 
who,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  became  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  trained  in  the  worst 
school  of  public  and  private  morals  England  has  ever  seen,  in 
the  Whitehall  of  the  second  Charles.  Yet  Mr.  Doyle  is  able  to 
testify,  “  It  is  no  small  praise  of  a  public  man  trained  in  such  a 
school,  to  say  that  he  was  guiltless  of  all  attacks  on  private 
rights,  that  he  was  clean-handed  as  a  governor  and  a  judge,  and 
that  he  was  honestly  and  laboriously  attentive  to  the  welfare  of 
those  under  his  rule.  Nicholson,  too,  stands  out  as  something 
mo-re  than  an  efficient  and  upright  administrator.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  one  man  of  that  age,  belongs  the  credit 
of  clearly  seeing  and  setting  forth  that  policy  which  the 
two  next  generations  of  statesmen  adopted  towards  the  colonies.” 
As  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  scene,  he  saw  that  the  original 
founders  of  the  colony  were  mistaken  in  their  hopes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  “  a  self-supporting  community,  with  varied  forms  of  pro¬ 
ductive  industry.”  Soil  and  climate  had  settled  that  Virginia 
was  to  be  emphatically  a  tobacco-producing  colony,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  considered  that  the  most  statesmanlike  course  for  the 
Home  Government  to  pursue  towards  the  colony  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  tobacco.  He  wrote  home  to  this 
effect  in  vigorous  despatches,  which  appear  in  the  Colonial 
papers  referring  to  Virginia,  about  the  year  1690,  and  which  Mr. 
Doyle  says  are,  even  in  style,  far  above  most  of  the  documents 
which  bear  on  his  subject.  Nicholson  was,  further,  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  a  defensive  confederation  of  the  Colonies,  to  meet 
the  danger  of  French  encroachment.  But,  above  all  things,  he 
was  sagacious  enough  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  the  work  of 
religious  and  educational  reform,  being  much  aided  in  his  efforts 
by  James  Blair,  an  energetic  Scotchman  with  an  Anglican 
training,  who,  Mr.  Doyle  says,  “might  be  not  inaptly  described 
as  a  colonial  Burnet.”  They  were  ultimately  able  to  establish 
a  college  in  Virginia.  That  it  did  not  come  to  much  simply 
proves  that  Nicholson  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Subsequently,  we  find  him  turning  up  in  Maryland  as  its 
Governor,  “grasping  at  once  the  true  principles  on  which  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  colony  should  rest,  stirring  up  a 
torpid  community  into  some  zeal  for  education  and  religion,  and 
at  the  same  time  throwing  a  vigilant  and  comprehensive  glance 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  colonies,  and  missing  no  feature  which 
bore  either  on  their  own  welfare  or  their  utility  to  the  Crown.” 
Nicholson’s  career  as  a  reformer  was  much  interrupted,  and  he 
was  bitterly  attacked  while  he  was  in  Maryland— Mr.  Doyle 
pays  but  slight  attention  to  the  scandalous  reports  spread  about 
his  private  life — but  he  managed  to  establish  a  system  of  free 
schools.  Finally,  he  was  despatched  to  South  Carolina  as 
Governor,  at  a  critical  period  in  its  history,  and  presided  over 
its  peaceful  settlement  as  a  Crown  colony.  In  his  subsequent 
volumes,  Mr.  Doyle  will  necessarily  give  us  portraits  of  much 
more  heroic  figures  than  Francis  Nicholson  ;  but  of  few  men  so 
versatile,  so  energetic  in  administration,  or  taking  so  compre¬ 
hensive  a  view  of  colonial  statesmanship. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  offering  anything  like  an 


adequate  criticism  of  Mr.  H.  II.  Bancroft’s  work 
sist  of  twenty-five  volumes,  averaging  about  701*1 
Of  these,  three  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  history 
America,  and  the  first,  now  before  us,  deals  with  a 
about  thirty  years  from  1501  to  1530.  Still,  as  it  narrates 
adventures  of  Columbus,  and  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  Darien,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  under  the 
Spaniards,  and  as  Cortes,  Alvarado,  and  Vasco  Nunez  figure  in  it, 
it  traverses  tolerably  familiar  and  very  volcanic  ground.  In  this 
volume  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  space  is  taken  up  with  intro¬ 
ductory  and  controversial  matter ;  and  certainly  his  first  chapter,, 
on  “  Spain  aud  Civilisation  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  is  unconscionably  long,  and  burdened  with  digressions. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  reading  ;  and 
his  style,  in  spite  of  the  peculiarities  we  have  already  noticed,  is 
not  without  its  attractions.  The  most  remarkable  character 
that  appears  in  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  Cortes,  is 
Pedrarias  Davila,  who  governed  both  Darien  and  Nicaragua, 
but  who  is  best  known  for  his  judicial  murder  of  Vasco 
Nunez.  Surely,  of  all  the  truculent  Spanish  adventurers  of  his 
time,  Pedrarias  must  have  been  at  once  the  most  remorselessly 
unscrupulous  and  fanatically  Catholic ;  and  not  without  reason 
does  Mr.  Bancroft  style  him  the  “  Timur  of  the  Indies.”’ 
Imagine  a  man  who  is  credited  with  having  caused  the  deaths 
of  two  millions  of  Indians,  dying  in  his  bed,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  at  peace  with  himself ! 


HELEN  OF  TROY* 

Mr.  Lang,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  has  written  a  refined, 
scholarly,  and  agreeable  poem,  which  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  his  own  words  : — “In  this  story  in  rhyme  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Helen,  the  theory  that  she  was  an  unwilling  victim  of 
the  Gods  has  been  preferred.  Many  of  the  descriptions  of 
manners  are  versified  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The 
description  of  the  events  after  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the 
account  of  the  sack  of  Troy,  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  Quintus 
S  my  ramus.”  Mr.  Lang  abounds  in  pleasant,  if  not  very 
original  qualities,  through  three  hundred  and  five  rhymed 
stanzas  of  eight  lines,  and  his  Helen  is  a  lady  who  would  not 
be  out  of  place  at  school-room  tea  in  the  best-guarded  English 
famil}-,  particularly  if  the  family  were  sufficiently  trained  in  the 
art  of  the  dajq  and  iu  that  curious  renascence  of  the  renascence 
paganism  to  which  cling  shreds  of  mediaeval  style.  That  man 
is  indeed  brave,  however  well  equipped  with  scholarship,  who 
approaches  the  mystery  of  Helen,  and  lays  hands  on  the  ark 
wherein  the  Greek  conception  of  incarnate  Beauty  is  enshrined. 
Every  literary  epoch  has  had  its  prophet  of  Helen,  and  though  Mr. 
Lang  disclaims  any  purpose  but  that  of  versifying  the  Homeric 
account  of  her,  and  though  he  is  modest  and  wise  in  his  simple 
expression  of  the  more  ancient  legends  of  her,  he  still  remains, 
to  our  mind,  like  a  man  who  takes  the  horn  of  Roland  to  play 
an  air  from  Patience,  or  the  sword  of  Achilles  to  cut  a  posy  of 
meadow  flowers.  For  the  story  of  Helen  is  of  large  and 
of  iuci'easing  significance ;  and  there  is  a  certain  incongruity 
in  the  romantic  and  mediaeval  treatment  of  it  in  our  time 
when  men  ask, — What  is  Beauty  P  with  as  much  anxious 
despondency  as  they  do, — What  is  Truth  ? 

Mr.  Lang  gives  us  a  masque  in  which  figures  of  the  fifteenth 
century  copy  the  attitudes  and  assume  the  parts  hallowed  to 
the  imagination  by  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Homeric 
poems.  If  we  can  condone  this,  and  it  is  no  new  presumption 
in  literature,  we  may  allow  that  Mr.  Lang  has  done  well,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standard  of  the  day.  He  does  not  sin  against  taste 
iu  pretended  worship  of  humanity,  or  disfigure  the  Greek 
legend  by  modern  additions  of  vice.  Nor  has  he  cumbered  the 
smooth  flow  of  his  verse  by  moral  or  immoral  speculations,  or 
psychological  questioning  of  the  motives  of  Paris  or  Menelaus. 
Perhaps  the  divinities  who  shape  Helen’s  life  and  the  events  of 
the  Trojan  war  are  insufficiently  divine,  and  come  and  go  in 
too  pastoral  aud  idyllic  a  fashion,  but  there  is  a  charm  in 
mere  suavity  for  readers  sated  with  verbal  tricks  and  pseudo¬ 
originality.  Mr.  Lang’s  effects  and  stage  properties  are  as 
accurately  arranged  as  they  could  be  at  the  Lyceum.  It  is 
curious  how  he  reflects  the  manner  of  one  or  two  of  our  very 
refined  painters,  who  even  when  most  sincerely  and  learnedly 
classical,  in  fact  cannot  get  rid  of  mediaeval  feeling,  ignoring 
this  deep-lying  difference  between  the  classical  and  the  mediaeval 
styles,  that  the  sentiment,  of  the  middle  ages  presupposed  the 
harmonies  of  creation  and  a  beneficent  Ruler,  while  the  Homeric 
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}ie  isolated  victim  of  superhuman  antagonisms, 

.  land  or  sea,  and  never  master  of  Nature.  How- 
ut.  Lang  describes  the  home  of  Menelaus,  however 
^  ,  'to  the  Greek  conception  of  Aphrodite’s  cruelty,  when 
furodite  tells  Helen, — 

“Tbou  art  the  toy  of  Gods,  an  instrument 

Wherewith  all  mortals  shall  be  plagued  or  blest, 

Even  at  my  pleasure;  yea,  thou  shalt  be  bent 
This  way  and  that,  howe’er  it  like  me  best,” 

the  attitude  of  the  Ai'give  Queen  is  as  little  Greek  as  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  when  she  awaits  the  coming  of  Paris  : — 

“  And  Helen  sat  her  down  upon  the  grass, 

And  plucked  the  little  daisies,  white  and  red, 

And  toss’d  them  where  the  running  waters  pass, 

To  watch  them  racing  from  the  fountain-head, 

And  whirled  about  where  little  streams  dispersed  ; 

And  still  with  many  birds  the  garden  rang, 

And  marry ,  marry,  in  their  song  they  said, — t 
Or  so  do  maids  interpret  that  they  sung.” 

The  flight  of  Paris  and  Helen, 

“  Across  the  great  green  plain  unharvested,” 
is  full  of  Odyssean  feeling ;  and  here  Mr.  Lang’s  scholarship  is 
seen  in  its  best  aspect,  and  we  are  not  bewildered  as  where  he 
more  particularly  describes  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  the  Greek  Eve, 
the  goal  of  men’s  desire,  but  the  gate  of  death  to  many  heroes. 
Iu  the  story  of  Gil  none  and  the  death  of  her  son  Cory  thus,  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  father,  Paris,  Mr.  Lang  is  not  hampered  by  the 
thoughts  and  longings  of  three  thousand  years  which  have 
gathered  round  Helen,  and  he  succeeds  better  than  when  he 
affects  to  follow  the  literal  simplicity  of  the  myth  of  Helen’s 
■empire,  assured  as  it  was  by  her  betrayal  of  her  husband.  For  it  is 
not  given  to  Mr.  Lang’s  genius  to  make  us  feel  towards  her  as  did 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  wc  remain  dissatis¬ 
fied  when  he  makes  her  speak  the  words  which  Homer  puts  into 
her  mouth ;  and  yet  he  admires  and  quotes  Marlowe’s  passionate 
echo  of  renascence  worship,  and  cannot  ignore  Goethe’s  claim 
for  her  of  aesthetic  sovereignty  and  of  a  high  altar  in  the  temple 
of  sociology.  Gil  none,  the  mountain  nymph,  is  a  more  practic¬ 
able  subject  for  minor  artists.  Her  passion  ebbs  and  flows 
within  the  skirts  of  Ida,  and  is  not  the  motive  of  the  Achaean 
storm  that  raged  round  the  god-built  walls  of  Ilios.  Only 
the  sculptor  of  the  Louvre  Venus,  or  perhaps  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  could  set  Helen  before  us,  example  as  she  is  both  of 
Aphrodite’s  power  and  of  the  power  of  the  human  con¬ 
science,  which  conflicting,  make  beauty  tragic.  The  betrayal 
and  grief  of  CEnone  are  purely  human,  compared  with  the 
tragedy  of  Helen,  who  fails  under  the  weight  of  divine  gifts, — 
the  mortal  crushed  by  the  immortal.  We  can  quite  understand 
the  shrewish  rage  of  the  river-nymph  when  she  wrote  on  her 
birchen  scroll  to  her  great  rival,  much  as  Peg  Woffington  might 
have  written  to  Kitty  Clive, — 

“  Oh,  thou  that  on  those  hidden  rune3  doth  look, 

Hast  thou  forgotten  quite  thine  ancient  siD, 

Thy  Lord,  thy  lofty  palace,  and  thy  kin, 

Even  as  thy  Love  forgets  the  words  he  spoke, 

The  strong  oath  broken  one  weak  heart  to  win, 

The  lips  that  kissed  him,  and  the  heart  that  broke  P 

Nay,  bat  methinks  thon  shalt  not  quite  forget 
The  curse  wherewith  I  curse  thee  till  I  die ; 

The  tears  that  on  the  wood-nymph’s  cheeks  are  wet 
Shall  burn  thy  hateful  beauty  deathlessly. 

Nor  shall  God  raise  up  seed  to  thee  ;  but  I 
Have  borne  thy  love  this  messenger  :  my  son, 

Who  yet  shall  make  him  glad,  for  Time  goes  by, 

And  soon  shall  thine  enchantments  all  be  done.” 

Our  readers  will  remark  the  discord  of  the  Biblical  note  struck 
by  GUnone,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  incongruity  and  at  the 
same  time  use  archaisms  as  freely  as  does  Mr.  Lang,  whose 
archer  wights  ”  “  hurl  ”  into  the  night,  who  writes  of  a  bear 
“  that  in  these  rocks  did  woun,”  whose  Trojans  “  fell  on  slumber 
in  the  night.”  There  is,  in  truth,  no  ground  for  any  severe 
■criticism,  or  any  enthusiastic  praise,  as  we  pass  from  stanza  to 
stanza  of  what  is,  to  any  real  presentment  of  the  personages 
concerned,  as  a  charmingly  mellowed  mediaeval  tapestry  is  to 
actual  men  and  women  of  any  age.  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
please  a  curious  taste,  there  are  small  literary  excitements  when 
Mr.  Lang  comes  in  direct  competition  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  as  in 
bis  account  of  the  vision  of  Paris  on  Mount  Ida,  or  when  the 
prompting  of  Chaucer  becomes  very  audible.  The  conception 
of  the  three  Goddesses  is  mediaeval  throughout,  and  while  the 
moral  element  and  the  “  composition  of  place  ”  and  description 
of  person  are  made  the  most  of,  the  action  of  Fate  and  of  the 
half-vengeful,  half-sportive  Powers  who  willed  the  woes  that 
were  to  follow,  is  not  felt.  Aphrodite  inspires  no  awe,  and 


therefore,  take  what  view  Mr.  Lang  likes,  his  Helen  remains 
unexcused,  and  her  remorse  is  the  remorse  of  a  modern  sinner, 
who  blames  a  vague  Providence  for  her  misfortunes,  even  while 
she  repents.  In  vain  does  Mr.  Lang  use  his  scholarship  in 
ingenious  adaptation  of  Homeric  incidents,  and  descriptions, 
and  epithets ;  in  vain  does  he,  so  to  speak,  make  a  stepping- 
stone  across  the  centuries  by  use  of  early  English  idioms  ;  his 
effort  to  perfect  his  viise-en- scene  impairs  the  deeper-lying 
dramatic  appeal  to  our  human  sympathy  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  immortal  story.  We  prefer  Mr.  Lang’s  notes 
wherein  he  discusses  the  materials  he  has  used,  and  translates 
in  simple  language  the  passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
which  Helen  appears,  to  his  poetical  presentment  of  her. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  Helen  embroidering  on  tapestry  the 
adventures  of  the  siege,  the  battles  of  horse-taming  Trojans, 
and  bronze-clad  Achaeans,  and  the  Helen — nearly  related  to 
Mr.  Tenuyson’s  “  Lady  of  Shalott  ” — who, — 

“ . fared  before  a  mighty  loom, 

And  sang,  and  cast  her  shuttle  wrought  of  gold, 

And  forth  nnto  the  utmost  secret  room 
The  wave  of  her  wild  melody  was  roll’d  ; 

And  still  she  fashion’d  marvels  manifold, 

Strange  shapes  of  fish  and  serpent,  bear  and  swan, 

The  loves  of  the  immortal  Gods  of  old, 

Wherefrom  the  peoples  of  the  world  began.” 

Here  and  there  occur  vigorous  stanzas  and  excellent  lines,  which, 
however,  too  often  dissatisfy  the  ear  for  want  of  an  expected 
pause.  The  death  of  Corythus  is  dramatic,  as  is  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  Greek  Fleet,  even  as  ZEnone  spoke  her  curse, 
and  ended : — 

“ . Oh,  ye  foolish  people,  deaf  and  blind, 

What  death  is  coming  on  you  from  the  sea  ?’ 

Then  all  men  turned,  and  lo,  upon  the  lee 
Of  Tenedos,  beneath  the  driving  rain, 

The  countless  Argive  ships  were  racing  free, 

The  wind  and  oarsmen  speeding  them  amain.” 

But  continually  we  are  checked  in  admiration  by  some  warp  of 
taste,  perhaps  most  so  near  the  end,  when,  to  use  Mr.  Lang’s 
words,  he  writes  how  “  Menelaus  would  have  let  stone  Helen,  but 
Aphrodite  saved  her,  and  made  them  atone  again  ;  and  how  they 
came  home  to  Lacedaemon,  and  of  their  translation  to  Elysium,” 
where  Helen  became  “a  saint  in  Heathendom.”  Mr.  Lang 
gets  over  the  difficulty  of  explaining,  what  the  stern  Greeks  left 
unexplained,  the  escape  of  Helen  when  Troy  was  sacked,  by  a 
reference  to  the  escape  of  the  sinner  brought  before  our  Lord, 
and  His  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Menelaus,  who,  indeed, 
does  not  forgive,  but  exclaims,  with  Old- Testament  adjuration, — 

“  Nay,  as  mine  own  soul  liveth,  there  is  one 
That  will  not  set  thy  barren  beauty  free,” — 

yet  is  stayed  in  his  vengeance  by  the  spell  of  Aphrodite ;  a 
situation  not  managed  with  much  dignity  by  the  English  poet, 
who  fails  when  he  would  paint  the  transition  of  passion  from 
hate  to  desire. 

We  have  chiefly  tried  iu  these  remarks  to  justify  our  dis¬ 
appointment  that  so  finished  a  scholar  and  so  pleasant  a  poet  as 
Mr.  Lang  dallies  with  the  prevalent  fashion,  which  uses  the 
most  fruitful  and  profound  legends  of  the  Aryan  past  as  subject 
for  verse  that  is  hardly  poetry.  If  dilettantism  is  to  level  down  all 
intellectual  heights  to  please  the  demand  for  neat  cloth-covers  and 
easy  reading,  no  doubt  there  will  be  soon  abundant  “  ghosts  ”  to 
“  squeeze  ”  the  Helens  and  give  “  artistic  finish  ”  to  the  manu¬ 
factured  reproductions  of  our  great  forefathers’  work.  We  do 
not  liken  Mr.  Lang  to  such  as  these,  but  he  paves  the  way  for 
them,  and  is  but  one  of  several  who  seem  in  a  conspiracy  to 
simplify  what  can  and  should  never  be  simple,  and  to  blind  us 
to  the  revelations  of  the  starry  night  of  the  past  by  the  veil  of 
ingenious  but  very  local  light. 


KEPT  IN  THE  DARK* 

Though  Kept  in  the  Dark  is  one  of  the  least  important  of  Mr. 
Trollope’s  works,  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  almost  the  last 
he  has  written  must  invest  it  with  a  particular  and  regretful 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  all  readers.  It  is  a  simple  little  story,  with 
few  characters  and  few  events,  but  full  of  truth  and  touches  of 
nature,  like  all  his  writings.  The  incident  is  so  slight,  that  if 
the  heroine  had  not  put  off  a  little  too  long  the  telling  her  hus¬ 
band  of  a  former  engagement,  or  if  he  had  only  heard  of  it  from 
general  report,  like  any  one  else,  there  would  have  been  no  story 
at  all.  Cecilia  Holt  lived  with  her  mother  in  the  cathedral  town 
of  Exeter,  and  though  it  was  at  the  Deanery  that  she  met  with 

*  Kept  in  the  Dark:  a  Novtl.  Ey  Anthony  Trollope.  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus.  1832. 
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"the  man  who  acquired  a  strong  influence  for  ill  on  her  future 
life,  the  hook  has,  like  most  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  later  works, 
little  of  the  clerical  element  or  of  cathedral  society  in  it.  Mr. 
'Trollope  excels  in  describing  girls,  their  little  vanities,  their 
ways,  their  thoughts  ;  he  is  especially  happy  iu  his  portraiture 
of  real,  nice,  thoroughly  English  girls,  which  is  decidedly  a 
type  by  itself,  and  well  worth  knowing,  whether  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life.  Cecilia  is  no  exception  ;  one  learns  to  know  her,  un¬ 
derstand  her,  and  love  her,  and  one  can  almost  go  along  with  her 
in  the  difficulty  she  made  for  herself  by  putting  off  speaking,  as 
she  did  from  day  to  day,  for  what  seemed  at  the  time  good  and 
warrantable  reasons,  till  it  was  too  late,  and  her  life  and  her 
fate  were  taken  out  of  her  own  keeping  and  her  own  power. 
■Cecilia  was  proud,  bright,  and  handsome,  not  better  educated 
than  most  girls  of  the  upper  classes ;  but  she  had  literary  tastes, 
upon  which  she  piqued  herself  highly,  and  she  was  great  in  the 
French  and  German  poets.  She  was  very  attractive  to  persons 
•of  both  sexes,  and  tolerably  well  aware  of  her  own  social  value, 
though  full  of  diffidence  when  she  came  to  love.  She  had  three 
intimate  friends, — the  Dean’s  daughter,  who  was  engaged  to  be 
married  ;  Mrs.  Green,  wife  of  a  minor  canon  ;  and  Miss  Altifiorla, 
the  daughter  of  an  Italian  father  of  vei-y  ancient  family,  but 
very  small  means,  who  held  views  of  her  own  respecting  the 
superiority  of  the  female  sex  in  general,  and  herself  in  particular  ; 
moreover,  as  was  consistent  with  these  views,  she  held  matri¬ 
mony  in  abhorrence,  and  considered  a  married  woman  to  be 
little  better  than  a  slave.  She  tried  to  indoctrinate  Cecilia  with 
these  views,  and  with  some  degree  of  success,  for  she  joined  her 
friend  in  somewhat  scoffing  at  love  and  the  necessity  of  having 
a  lover,  notwithstanding  a  lurking  suspicion  in  her  mind,  that  as 
far  as  Miss  Altifiorla  was  concerned,  it  was  rather  a  case  of 
“  sour  grapes.”  Then,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Cecilia,  there 
came  to  the  Deanery  a  certain  Sir  Francis  Geraldine,  the 
Dean’s  brother-in-law,  but  not  much  liked  by  his  relations. 
He  had  lived  hard,  he  was  fashionable,  and  professed  to 
know  all  the  Courts  and  all  the  racecourses  of  Europe.  He 
was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  ancient  baronetcy,  and  still  older 
family.  He  had  begun  to  think  lately  that  it  was  about  time 
for  him  to  marry,  and  cut  out  his  next  of  kin,  who  was  par¬ 
ticularly  obnoxious  to  him ;  and,  as  Cecilia  seemed  to  fulfil  all 
his  requirements  in  a  wife,  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  after  a 
fortnight  of  prosperous  love-making,  proposed  and  was  accepted. 
Cecilia  was  honestly  in  love  with  him,  and  for  a  month  was  the 
happiest  and  proudest  girl  in  all  Exeter.  Then  things  began 
gradually  to  change  ;  whether  it  was  that  he  became  less 
attentive,  or  that  she  found  out  his  ignorance  and  his  bad 
temper,  certain  it  is  that  her  eyes  were  opened, — she  found  out 
that  “  her  doll  was  stuffed  with  sawdust,”  and  the  time  of  her 
worship  came  to  an  end.  She  then  went  through  a  time  of 
vacillating  misery,  which  she  bore  in  silence,  for  she  was  too 
proud  to  take  counsel  with  any  one.  He,  on  his  side,  knew  so 
little  the  state  of  the  case,  that  he  treated  her  with  indifference, 
because  he  felt  so  sure  both  of  her  love  and  of  her  ambition  that 
he  could  take  what  liberties  he  pleased,  without  any  danger  of 
losing  her.  “  It  was  the  conviction  that  such  was  the  condition 
of  his  mind,  that  operated  the  strongest  in  bringing  her  to  her 
resolution  to  break  off  the  engagement,”  and  break  off  her  en¬ 
gagement  she  did;  and  then  the  man  showed  her  the  whole 
meanness  and  narrowness  of  his  nature,  which  she  had  only 
suspected  before.  The  state  of  poor  Cecilia’s  mind  after  this 
is  exceedingly  well  given  ;  she  did  not  feel  altogether 
proud  and  happy  in  her  escape,  notwithstanding  her  con¬ 
viction  that  she  never  could  have  lived  with  him  as  his  wife ; 
all  things  were  fiat  and  bald,  and  the  prospect  of  her  future  life 
seemed  unutterably  colourless  and  dreary,  in  comparison  to  the 
brilliant  dream  she  had  been  previously  living  in.  Then  to  her 
proud  spirit  it  was  a  bitter  blow  to  find  that  she  was  looked 
upon  in  Exeter  as  a  jilted  young  lady ;  she  disdained  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  report,  but  she  fretted  herself  ill  over  her  isolation, 
and  the  doctor  advised  her  mother  to  take  her  abroad.  And 
this  is  the  episode  that  Mr.  Trollope  considers  necessary  to  be 
known,  before  relating  Cecilia’s  story.  The  mixture  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  humour  with  which  the  girl’s  love  troubles  are  treated 
is  a  very  happy  specimen  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  insight  and  observa¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  very  good  little  bit  of  character-painting. 

In  the  further  story,  we  cannot  altogether  agree  that  Cecilia 
would  have  acted  as  she  did ;  a  girl  of  her  character  would  surely 
have  had  more  strength  of  mind  and  determination,  and  not  have 
kept  back  anything  from  Mr.  Western,  when  she  loved  him  so 
well.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  situation  almost  boi'dered 


on  the  ridiculous.  He  confided  to  her  that  he  had  b 
his  heart  was  lone  and  weary,  that  he  could  not  he, 
life  at  home,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  come  abroad1 
fate  so  like  hers,  that  it  was  perhaps  not  to  be  wondei 
she  should  hesitate  to  cap  his  story  with  hers.  It  is, 
in  thinking  of  it  afterwards  that  the  improbability  appears ;  in 
reading  it,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  account  of  the  poor 
girl’s  trouoles  as  Mr.  Trollope  narrates  them,  and  see  how  it  all 
came  about.  If  it  is  not  quite  natural  in  the  abstract,  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  us  accept  it  as  natural,  by  his  way  of  telling 
it.  Mr.  Western’s  character  is  a  manly  one,  though  by  no  means 
faultless ;  he  is  quite  to  be  liked,  notwithstanding  his  absurd  pride 
and  jealousy,  and  he  is  well  and  consistently  worked  out.  Miss 
Altifiorla  is  painted  throughout  more  or  less  ironically,  and 
is  perhaps  a  little  over-coloured.  Mr.  Trollope  has  no  love  for 
women  who  go  in  for  “  rights  ”  and  advanced  views,  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  that  ridicule  is  the  best  weapon  with  which  to  assail 
them, — and  exceedingly  ridiculous  poor  Miss  Altifiorla  manages 
to  make  herself.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  little  book,  altogether ; 
we  feel  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  characters,  we  sym¬ 
pathise  throughout  with  the  heroine,  and  are  spitefully  delighted 
when  Miss  Altifiorla  meets  her  match,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
disappointing  that  Sir  Francis  Geraldine  comes  off  so  easily  at 
the  end.  We  cannot  lay  the  book  aside  without  a  strong  feeling 
of  sadness  that  Mr.  Trollope,  who  has  given  his  readers  so  many 
happy  hours  of  amusement  and  enjoyment,  should  have  passed 
away  from  among  us. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

— ♦ — 

There  is  no  article  of  very  striking  ability  in  the  new  number  of 
the  British  Quarterly,  although  there  are  several  excellent  and  in¬ 
structive  papers,  snch  as  “  Traces  of  the  Northmen  in  Normandy,” 
“  An  Exposition  of  Our  Fish  Wealth,”  and  “  The  Poet  Firdusi  and  his 
Epic.”  The  two  most  ambitious  articles,  “Victor  Hugo”  and 
“Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Christian  Church,”  are  the  most  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  writer  of  the  former  has  evidently  read  Victor 
Hugo  very  carefully ;  he  ri  both  fair  and  appreciative,  and  is 
not  so  repelled  by  Hugo’s  extravagances  as  some  previous  critics 
have  been.  Yet  he  somehow  fails  to  grasp  the  secret  of  Hugo ; 
his  article  is  therefore  wanting  in  homogeneity,  and  looks  like 
a  number  of  short  notices  of  Hugo’s  works  strung  together. 
We  have  heard  rather  too  much  about  Marcus  Aurelius  of 
late,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  think  a  good 
deal  of  the  article  on  him  in  the  new  number  of  the  British 
Quarterly  somewhat  superfluous.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that 
the  author  could  write  a  very  good  “  study  ”  of  M.  Renan  him¬ 
self,  apart  from  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  description  of  the  attitude  of 
the  greatest  of  French  critics  towards  Christianity  is  happy,  and 
perhaps  something  more  : — •“  He  seems  to  regard  it  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  a  sentimental  juryman  might  look  at  a  beautiful 
adventuress.  He  does  not  believe  in  its  claims,  but  he  is  charmed 
by  its  graces.”  The  last  article  in  this  number  of  the  Review  is  an 
estimate  of  the  Primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait,  written  from  the  Non¬ 
conformist  point  of  view,  of  course,  but  perfectly  fair  and  courteous. 
The  writer,  however,  has  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  a  recent  corre¬ 
spondence,  when  he  says  of  Dr.  Tait  that  “  he  was  not  able  to  sub¬ 
due  the  spirit  of  anarchy  which  is  abroad,  and  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Mackonochie  was  a  probably  unconscious  confession  of  defeat,  which, 
however,  is  not  less  crushing  and  complete  because  he  may  not  have 
seen  its  full  consequences.” 

The  January  number  of  Mind  is  rather  dry  and  technical,  and  one 
misses  the  pen  of  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  that  “lost  leader,”  as  Mr. 
Bryce  has  styled  him.  The  best  papers  are  the  opening  one,  by  the 
editor,  on  “  Psychology  and  Philosophy  and  the  first  of  what  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  an  interesting  series,  styled  “  A  Criticism  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick.  Under  the  title  of  “On 
Some  Points  in  Ethics,”  Dr.  Bain  contributes  a  rather  scrappy,  yet 
fair  and  careful  review  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  well-known  work. 
Dr.  Bain  is  so  little  given  to  smart  sayings,  that  we  may  quote 
from  his  article,  a  sentence  which  approximates  to  epigram,  and,  per¬ 
haps  accidentally,  is  othex-wise  suggestive : — “  Fitness  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  on  which  the  author  dwells  so  much,  is  fitness  to  beat, 
and  not  to  be  beaten ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  call  this  progress, 
merely  because,  in  some  instances,  the  beater  has  been  the  better 
of  the  two.”  The  critical  notices  in  Mind  are  uniformly  very 
careful,  and  among  those  in  the  present  quarter’s  number  is  one 
of  Dr.  Martineau’s  “  Spinoza,”  by  Mr.  F.  Pollock,  which  is  excellent 
alike  in  tone  and  in  style. 

The  Modern  Review  sustains  its  character  for  variety,  vigour,  and 
strong  sense  “ touched  with  emotion.”  “Natural  Religion,”  “Pro¬ 
gress  and  Poverty,”  “Augustus  de  Morgan,”  and  “Spinoza”  are 
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7  strictly  theological  articles.  Mr.  George  Sarson,  who 
hogress  and  Poverty,”  seems  to  be  almost  converted  to 
.*a  socialism  ”  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  His  statement  of 
.political  economy”  is  clear,  however ;  and  he  certainly 
iod  his  contention  that,  for  many  reasons,  more  especially, 
^  vx haps,  on  account  of  the  fascinations  which  such  a  theory  as  that 
of  the  abolition  of  private  property  offers  to  so  many  classes  and 
interests,  our  economical  experts  are  bound  to  give  as  full  and  open 
and  speedy  a  refutation  of  Mr.  George’s  “heresies”  as  they  can. 
Mr.  Coe  has  so  much  that  is  sensible  to  say  on  “  The  Abolition  of 
Judicial  Oaths,”  that  he  might  have  spared  himself  some  rather 
strenuous  writing  about  “  galvanising  ourselves  into  truthfulness  by 
the  sudden  flash  of  divine  revelation,”  “jerks  of  horror-goaded  utter¬ 
ance,”  and  “awe-stricken  words,  such  as  might  be  uttered  on  some 
mountain  of  transfiguration.” 

In  the  new  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  there  are  some  in¬ 
formative  articles  which  are  above  the  average.  Of  these,  the  best 
are,  perhaps,  “  Eecent  French  Historical  Literature  ”  and  “  Charity  in 
the  Early  Church  although  a  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  a  careful 
review  of  the  recent  volumes  on  Egypt  of  Mr.  Nassau  Senior  and 
Baron  Malortie.  There  is  rather  too  much  metaphysics  in  this 
number  of  the  London  Quarterly ;  but  there  is  nothing  offensive 
to  good-taste  in  the  criticisms  which  are  given  of  works  not  written 
from  the  theological  stand-point  of  the  Review.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  of  the  paper  on  “  Evolutionary  Ethics.” 


farm,  because  he  had  thought  it  would  pay ;  but  you  always  feel  the 
danger.  The  portraits  of  Jessie,’ the  heroine,  and  Alison,  her  much 
more  interesting  sister,  who  has  a  talent  for  seeing  the  poetry  in  old 
associations,  such  as  to  the  minds  of  antiquaries  cling  about  London 
streets,  are  very  firm  and  clear,  but  the  men  are  not  quite  so  distinct. 
Only  their  feeblenesses  are  painted  thoroughly  well,  as  by  one  who 
had  watched,  without  quite  understanding.  The  plot,  which  depends 
on  a  father  who  has  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  comes  back  with  a 
large  business  and  an  alias,  is  clever,  but  we  failed  altogether  to 
become  interested  in  the  hero,  MacCarruthers.  If  he  had  died  of  his 
cancer,  as  we  rather  think  he  would  have  done,  cancer  from  a  blow 
indicating  a  radically  bad  constitution,  Jessie’s  loss  would  not  have 
been  great.  The  story,  however,  is  lively  and  natural  throughout, 
and  its  central  scene— the  district  round  the  Tower — described  with 
appreciation.  By  the  way,  does  Miss  Alldridge  really  think  the 
East-enders  so  hostile  to  respectables  as  she  says,  or  is  she  confusing 
the  “  hoodlums  ”  with  the  general  population  ? 

Left  Till  Called  For  (Wells  Gardner)  is  a  very  well  told,  but  also 
very  pathetic  story,  by  the  author  of  “  Honor  Bright,”  of  a  child  left 
at  a  railway  station,  who  does  a  work  of  genuine  civilisation  among 
the  rough  men  that  frequent  it  before  he  is  claimed.  Unhappily, 
also,  before  this  is  done,  the  child  meets  with  a  fatal  accident  in  try¬ 
ing  to  recover  a  dog  he  has  become  attached  to,  being  struck  down  by 
an  engine.  There  is  humour,  as  well  as  pathos,  in  the  tale  ;  and  the 
illustrations,  which  are  of  the  “  outline  ”  variety,  are  admirable. 


The  Student’s  Geography  of  British  India.  By  Dr.  G.  Smith,  C.I.E. 
(Murray.) — This  book,  though  scarcely  intended  for  general  readers, 
will  be  consulted  by  others  than  students.  It  is  a  marvel  of  labour 
and  condensation,  and  its  compiler  states  that  he  has  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  his  task  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Besides  full  accounts 
of  the  geography  of  India  as  a  whole,  its  mountain  chains,  river 
systems,  plateaux,  and  coast-line,  it  contains  descriptions  of  every 
Native  State,  every  Indian  province,  every  Indian  district,  and  every 
Indian  town  known  to  Europeans,  with  all  the  statistics  necessary  to 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  their  condition,  population,  administra  - 
tion,  and  positive  or  relative  importance.  Not  only  are  the  height 
of  mountains,  the  length  of  rivers,  the  area  of  provinces  all 
given,  but  the  most  recent  results  of  the  census,  the  latest 
commercial  tables,  and  the  newest  information  as  to  the  method  of 
governing.  For  example,  there  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  huge 
Chief  Commissionership  or  Governorship  of  Assam,  with  its  area  of 
55,384  square  miles  and  4,908,000  people,  which  in  1874  was  lopped 
off  from  Bengal  and  placed  on  its  own  feet,  but  which,  except  for  its 
production  of  tea,  would  be  scarcely  known  in  England.  This  account 
is  as  thorough  as  it  would  be  in  a  gazetteer,  and  will  be  found  new 
to  all  but  a  very  few  Anglo-Indians.  Separate  chapters  describe  the 
geology  and  meteorology  of  the  continent,  while  a  final  one  gives  the 
name  and  authorship  of  nearly  every  known  book  upon  the  subject. 
Many  of  the  tables  with  which  the  volume  overflows  will  be  of 
value  to  politicians,  e.g.,  one  on  the  culturable  and  unculturable 
soils,  which  reveals  the  extraordinary  fact  that  an  area  of  182,000 
square  miles,  three  Englands,  is  still  classed  as  culturable,  but  uncul¬ 
tivated.  We  can,  however,  only  quote  the  following,  which  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  best  popular  idea  to  Englishmen  of  the  vastness  of 
the  Empire : — 
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Outside  a  small  Anglo-Indian  circle,  who  ever  remembers  that  the 
Punjaub,  which  is  not  even  a  Presidency,  is  the  size  of  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  has  more  than  the  population  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
or  that  the  population  of  Bengal,  without  Assam,  is  more  than  double 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  probably  exceeds  that  of  Russia  in  Europe  P 
The  manual  is  provided  with  a  full  index  at  the  end. 

The  Tower  Gardens.  By  Miss  Alldridge.  (F.  Y.  White  and  Co.) 
— This  is  a  vei’y  bi'ight  and  readable  novel,  leaving  in  every  chapter 
an  impression  on  the  critic’s  mind  that  it  ought  to  be  even  better  than 
it  is.  Miss  Alldi'idge  has  keen  observation,  much  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  considerable  ability  in  dialogue,  but  her  analysis  of  character 
is  not  thorough  enough.  Every  individual  figure  tends  to  degenerate 
into  caricature.  The  catastrophe  does  not  actually  happen  even  with 
the  widow,  whose  governing  principle  in  life  is  devotion  to  her 
husband’s  memory,  which  she  shows  by  starving  on  an  impossible 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  has  been 
issued  of  The  Man  of  the  TFoods,  and  other  Poems  (Black,  Edinburgh), 
by  William  McDowall,  author  of,  perhaps,  the  best  and  fullest 
local  history  that  Scotland  has  produced.  Mr.  McDowall  is  no 
pretentious  poet,  and  this  volume  is  essentially  composed  of  pieces 
written  in  the  leisure  of  a  busy  life.  Yet  the  longer  poems,  such  as 
The  Man  of  the  TFoods  and  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,  are  full  of 
tenderness,  love  of  nature,  patriotism,  and  an  unaffected  piety,  with 
just  that  soupgon  of  the  old  Covenanting  spirit  that  is  required  to  make 
the  charm  of  the  whole  firm  and  good.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  like  Mr.  McDowall  best,  as,  indeed,  we  like  all  Scotch  poets,  from 
the  days  of  Burns  onwards,  when  he  writes  in  the  Scotch  language, 
as  in  his  hearty  and  homely  Ingleside  Entertainment.  Some  of  his 
renderings  of  Border  and  other  stories  and  legends  are  very  happy, 
being  written  in  a  direct  and  simple  style.  Mr.  McDowall  has  now 
done  his  very  best  to  immortalise  his  native  Dumfries  and  its  vicinity, 
both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Sixes  and  Sevens,  written  by  F.  E.  Weatherly,  and  illustrated  by 
Jane  M.  Dealy  (Hildesheimer  and  Faulknei’),  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  many  pretty  books  for  children  that  have  passed  through  our 
hands  this  season.  The  verses  are  very  amusing  and  flow  smoothly, 
and  the  humour  of  them  is  not  above  the  comprehension  of  children- 
The  illustrations,  especially  the  representations  of  animals,  are  equal 
to  the  verses.  There  is  a  philosophic  cat,  however,  whose  breadth  of 
back  suggests  the  idea  of  two  stout  kittens  rolled  into  one. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  criticise  a  book  at  once  so  handsome 
and  so  matter-of-fact  as  An  Account  of  Some  of  the  Incised  and 
Sepulchral  Slahs  of  North-West  Somersetshire.  By  R.  W.  Paul.  (Pro¬ 
vost  and  Co.) — The  paper  and  type  are  of  the  best,  the  descriptive 
letterpress  is  to  the  point,  and  the  sometimes  startling  realism  of  the 
plates  does  the  highest  credit  to  Mr.  Paul. 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  Bibliographer,  which  opens 
with  an  illustrated  article  on  “  Lambeth  Palace  Library.” — The 
Antiquary,  an  interesting  number. — No.  1  of  Amateur  Mechanics . 
(Triibner.) — The  Princetown  Review,  which  has  now  reached  its  fifty- 
ninth  year. — The  Continent. 
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Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands'  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  TWENTY-FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
is  NOW  OPEN.  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

_ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary, 

WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION, 

53  Pall  Mall,  containing  350  Works  by  Well- 
known  Artists  in  Water-colours.  Three  great  Works 
by  John  Martin,  K.L.,  and  50  others  in  oil.  NOW 
OPEN. — Admission,  Is. 

ROBT.  HOPKINS,  Manager. 

Dresden— Mr.  h.  b.cotterill, 

M.A.,  formerlv  Assistant-Master  at  Haileybury 
College,  RECEIVES  FIVE  PUPILS.  Classics, 
Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages. — Address, 
Liebig  Strasse  11. 

Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. 

This  College  has  been  recently  placed  on  a  new 
basis,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  it  as  a  training 
nstitution  for  those  who  purpose  adopting  the  Civil- 
Engineering  profession  in  India  or  elsewhere,  are  now 
offered  to. all  persons  desirous  of  following  the  course 
of  study  pursued  there. 

A  number  of  Students,  not  exceeding  60,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  College  in  September,  1883.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admis.  ion  must,  on  July  1st,  1883,  be  over 
17  and  under  21  years  of  age,  and  must  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  their  having  received  a  fair  general 
education. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  offer  13 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  for  competition  among  the  Students  entering 
the  College  in  September,  1883,  at  the  termination  of 
their  prescribed  three  years’  College  course,  that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  will  further  offer  Two  Appointments  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Deportment  among  the  same 
Students,  after  two  years’  course  of  stndy,  that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1885. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  more  candidates  for 
admission  than  the  College  can  receive,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  according 
to  dates  of  application  for  admission. 

For  all  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Department,  India 
Office,  S.W. ;  or  to  the  President,  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. 

JULAND  DANVERS,  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Department. 
India  Office,  October  26th,  1882. _ 

VISITING  TEACHER  wishes  to  give 

AFTERNOON  LESSONS  in  English  Subjects 
and  good  Arithmetic.  She  holds  a  Cambridge 
Women’s  Certificate,  with  distinction  in  History. 
Prepares  successfully  for  Examinations. — Address, 
“Q.  E.  D.,”  BODDINGTON’S,  Devonshire  Terrace, 
Netting  Hill. 


Royal  agricultural 

•COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  bt  Royal  Chaktek,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Fok  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducio,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M  P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

_ NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  January  30th. 

YTICTORIA  university,  man- 

V  CHESTER.— The  EXTERNAL  EXAMINER- 
SHIP  in  CLASSICS  is  now  VACANT.  Information 
as  to  the  duties  and  conditions  of  the  appointment, 
wlrch  will  be  for  three  years,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar.  Applioations  should  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  FEBRUARY  1st,  1883. 

J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  Vice  Chancellor. 
_ A.  T.  BENTLEY,  Registrar. _ 

MR.  HERBERT  WILKINSON,  M. A. 

Oxon.,  PREPARES  BOYS  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  for  the  Public  Schools,  at  11  Ormo  Square, 
Bayswater,  W.  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

NEXT  TERM  will  begin  MONDAY,  January  22cd, 
1883. _ ; _ 

HALLIFORD  HOUSE  SCHOOL, 

Shepperton,  near  London. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (Eton,  and 
C.C.C.,  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A. 
(Clifton,  and  C.C.C.,  Oxfor  l,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
—For  Prospectus  and  References,  apply  to  H.  St. 
CLAIR  FEILDEN,  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex. 

The  NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  on  January  26. 

B^OARDING  SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 

The  Grange,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. — The  Prin. 
cipal,  Miss  GEDDES,  is  assisted  by  a  resident 
Parisienne,  and  a  large  Staff  of  good  Visiting  Masters. 

The  EASTER  TERM  begins  on  JANUARY 
litb,  1883. 


flAUTION.  -  The  ANTI- 

\J  STYLOGRAPH  (HEARSON'S  PATENT)  is 
totally  distinct  from  every  form  of  Stylograph,  or 
point-writer,  in  that  it  carries  a  nibbed  pen,  with 
points  to  suit  all  writers,  and  thus  preserves  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  handwriting.  It  requires  no 
adjustment,  and  carries  sufficient  ink  for  several  days* 
use.  Prices  :  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d  ;  Desk,  3s  6d.  Pens, 
Is.  per  box.  Fitted  with  Gold  Pen,  irridium-pointed, 
10s  6d.  Of  all  Station  rs  ;  wholesale  only  of  the  sole 
Licensees  and  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  London. 


HE  VINE 


CLUB. 


Patrons. 

The  Lord  Ashley. 

The  Lord  Robert  Brudenell-Bruce. 

General  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Vice-Admiral  H.S.H.  Prince  Leiningen,  G.C.B. 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  M.P, 
General  Lord  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  G.C.B.,  G.C  M.G. 
Committee. 

(Nominated  by  the  Patrons.) 

The  Club  is  started  on  a  double  basis  : — 

1.  — As  a  non-Political  Society  of  Gentlemen. 

2.  — To  enable  its  Members  to  obtain  for  their  own 

home  consumption,  Wines,  Spirits,  and 
Liqueurs,  at  the  actual  wholesale  cost 
price. 

This  last  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  the  advantage 
of  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  wine  consumer. 
For  Rules,  Application  for  Membership,  &c.,  apply  to 
CHARLES  A.  PRITCHARD, 

Secretary,  (pro  tem.) 
Temporary  Offices,  20  Regent  Street, 

Waterloo  Place,  London,  W. 

TRISH  HISTORY.— Miss  MARIAN 

JL  GREEN,  LL.A.,  is  about  to  give  a  Course  of 
Twelve  Lectures  on  this  subject  to  the  Senior  Clas3  of 
a  Girls’  School.  She  will  be  glad  to  repeat  the  Lec¬ 
tures  to  a  similar  class  or  other  audience. — 149  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

Neuenheim  college, 

HEIDELBERG.  —  Head  Master,  Rev.  F. 
ARMITAGE,  lst-class  Classical  Tripos,  late  Modern- 
Language  Master  at  Clifton  College ;  with  Seven 
Resident  Assistant-Masters,  French  and  German. 
Preparation  for  English  Public  Schools  and  Universi¬ 
ties,  Military  Examinations,  and  for  Commercial 
life.  German  spoken,  English  diet,  large  Cricket- 
ground  and  Fives  Courts.  References  to  Dean  of 
Westminster,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Head  Masters  of  Clifton  College,  Bath  College, 
Colonel  Dnnsterville,  Ac. 


Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

The  Next  Term  commences  on  Friday,  January 
26th.  Entrance  Examination,  January  25th. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  E.  B.  SQALLON,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Secretary. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


[January  20,  1883, 


,';NT  INFIDELITY.— The 

d  of  doubt  and  disbelief  calls  for 
.  The  reasons  for  assured  belief  in 
*1  truths  of  Christianity  should  be  re- 
^unsonant  with  moiern  research  and 
.e  errors  and  tendencies  of  Atheism  and 
.  ,4  should  be  exposed.  It  is  the  sole  and 
Ml  function  of  the  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE 
"  SOCIETY  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  is  undenomina¬ 
tional  in  its  constitution  and  action.  Considerable 
Funds  are  very  urgently  needed  at  the  present 
moment.  Appeal  is  confidently  made  to  all  earnest 
Christians  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
truth,  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  those  that 
are  going  astray.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to,  and 
information  respecting  lectures,  sermons,  personal 
interviews,  classes,  and  literature,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  SECRETARY,  13  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  _ 

UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
■whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Moll 
East,  S.W. 

ILFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLK  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1878.  First  Award 
and  Medal,  Sydney,  1880  j  Melbourne, 
1881.  - 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article." — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


B 


RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


Soups,  preserved  provisions 

and 

J)OTTED  MEATS,  Also, 
pSSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 

pURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 

gPEOIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


B’ 


RYANT  AND  jyjAY’S  “MATCHES 


JgRYANT  AND  j^J’AY’S  jy£ATCHES. 


JgRYANT  AND  J^JAY’S  jyjATCHES. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 

Autotype  fine  art  gallery, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie's  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &e. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 

STUDIORUM  :  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and  Catalogue,  with  Press 
notices  from  the  Times,  Athenxum,  Academy,  Port¬ 
folio,  Art  Journal,  &e., 

Free  per  post. 

Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copyiug  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 


PARIS,  1878. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 


OXFORD  ST. 
W. 


MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C.,  LONDON. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 

EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 
CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  hi  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Cure  for 

Indigestion. — Indigestion  and  constipation, 
with  torpidity  of  the  liver,  are  the  sources  of  misery 
to  thousands,  who  spend  each  day  with  accumulated 
sufferings,  all  of  which  may  be  avoided  by  taking 
Holloway’s  Pills.  They  st  lengthen  and  invigorate  all 
the  secretive  and  the  nutritive  functions.  Their 
action  is  essentially  purifying  and  strengthening. 
They  may  be  safely  taken  without  interfering  with 
ordinary  pursuits,  or  requiring  much  restriction  in 
diet.  They  quickly  remove  noise  and  giddiness  in 
the  head,  and  dispel  low  spirits  and  nervous  fears. 
These  balsamic  Pills  work  the  cure  without  debilitat¬ 
ing  or  exhausting  the  system  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
conserve  and  support  the  vital  principle  by  substitu¬ 
ting  pure  for  impure  blood. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.’ 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


FIVE  -  AND  -  A  -  HALF  per  CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


THE  MORTGAGE  and  AGENCY 

COMPANY  of  AUSTRALASIA,  Limited. 
Capital,  £500,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 
First  Issue,  £250,000,  in  25,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 
Directors. 

William  Robertson,  Esq.  (late  of  D.  and  W.  Robert¬ 
son,  Dundee),  Holland  Park,  London. 

Lord  George  G.  Campbell,  2  Bryanston  Square,  W., 
(Director  Land,  Mortgage,  Investment,  and  Agency 
Company  of  America,  Limited.) 

Robert  Farquharson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P.,  Finzean, 
Abojno,  Scotland,  and  Reform  Club,  S.W.,  (Director 
Scottish  Provincial  Assurance  Company.) 

Sigmond  Hoffnung,  Esq.  (Messrs.  S.  Hoffnung  and 
Co.,  Merchants,  Basinghall  Street,  London ;  and 
Sydney  and  Brisbane). 

J.  Pellatt  Rickman,  Ksq.  (Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Co., 
London),  Director  Glasgow  and  London  Insurance 
Company. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.,  23  Mayfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh* 
Bankers. — British  Linen  Company  Bank,  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Branches ;  and  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  Limited,  Levuka  Branch,  Fiji. 

The  Company  offer  a  limited  number  of  Mortgage 
Debentures  for  £50  and  upwards,  for  periods  of  3,  4, 
and  5  years,  and  upwards,  bearing  the  following 
rates  of  interest,  respectively,  4\%,  5%,  and  5^%. 
Interest  payable  half-yearly.  The  Bonds  are  protected 
by  all  the  Assets  of  the  Company,  including  the  un¬ 
called  Share  Capital,  thus  constituting  an  investment 
of  a  high  order.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
the  SECRETARY,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
37  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

/COMMERCIAL  UNION 

\J  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 
Capital  Fully  Subscribed  ...  ...  ...  £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up  ...  ...  •; .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  733,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,050,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Offices — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

C  cTd  ENT  S~!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aeainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  tho 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 34  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

UNION  ~ 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £830,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank's 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  thie 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which? 
are  4  per  cent,  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4£  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane* 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
Application.  FRANCIS  RAVEN SCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

QANABALM. 

— This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order.— 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  Ms  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Agnes,”  &c. 

Lettered,  yet  Free.  By  Alice 

King,  Author  of  “Queen  of  Herself,”  &c. 

A  Story  of  Carnival.  By  Mary 

A.  M.  Hoppus,  Author  of  "  Five-Chimney  Farm.” 

Exchange  No  Bobbery.  By  Miss 

Betham-Edwards,  Author  of  “  Kitty,”  2  vols. 

Sanguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  “  Ivy :  Cousin  and  Bride,”  &c. 

[Nort  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s,  cloth. 

The  married  women’s 

PROPERTY  ACTS,  1870,  1871,  and  1982,  with 
Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  Married  Women.  By  the  late 
J.  R.  Griffith,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth  Edition,  by  S.  W.  Bromfield,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevf.ns  and  Haynes,  13  Bell  Yard.  Temple  Bar. 
416th  Edition,  l->6rl. 

UTTER’S  SPELLING. 


B 


T 


BUTTER’S  READING  and  SPELLING 

in  EASY  GRADATIONS,  on  an  original  Plan,  making 
Words  of  Two  Syllables  a3  easy  as  those  of  One. 
78th  Edition,  Is  6d. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  And  all  Booksellers. 

HE  QUARTERLY  RE  VI EW, 

No.  309,  is  Published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents. 

1.  Archbishop  Tait  and  the  Primacy. 

2.  Progress  and  Poverty. 

3.  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

4.  Pawnbroking. 

5.  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

6.  Corea. 

7.  American  Novels. 

8.  Was  the  War  in  Egypt  Necessary  ? 

9.  The  Trte  Position  of  Parties. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. _ 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

321,  was  Published  ou  WEDNESDAY  LAST. 
Contents. 

1.  Immanuel  Kant  and  the  Kantian  Revival. 

2.  Baron  Stael's  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

3.  State  Trials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

4.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Sand. 

5.  The  State  op  Agriculture  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

6.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Raphael. 

7.  The  Oasis  of  Merv. 

8.  Henry  Erskine  and  his  Times. 

9.  The  Nationalisation  of  Land. 

Loudon :  Longmans  &  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 


No. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

280,  for  FEBRUARY,  price  Is, 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard's  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Cnaps.  10-12. 
Notes  on  Express  Trains.  By  Ernest  Foxwell. 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh.  By  Professor 
David  Masson. 

Churchyard  Poetry.  By  Rev.  F.  Bayford  Harrison. 
A  Spanish  Romanticist  :  Gustavo  Becquer.  By 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

_ Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. _ 

SCHOOL  PLANNING:  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS.  See  the  BUILDER  (4d ;  by  post, 
4^d). — Plans  and  Views,  Schools,  St.  Albans — A  Wall- 
Paper  Decoration — The  Hall  of  Laud  TJuiversity 
Building — Calderon  and  Art — English  and  American 
Painting — Permeability  of  Walls — On  the  Use  of 
Building  Stones— Dying  London,  &o.— 46  Catherine 
•Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 

Grosvenor  gallery 

LIBRARY,  Limited, 

New  Bond  Street,  London. 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

The  most  liberal  and  convenient  Library  for  either 
Town  or  Country.  Subscriptions  for  short  periods 
have  been  arranged.  New  Music  is  added  to  the 
Library,  and  each  work  counts  as  one  volume. 

Subscriptions. 

Country. 

2  vols.  £2  2s  a  year  ...  5  vols. 
fils.  £3  3s  a  year  ...  9  vols. 
Additional  3  vols.  £1  Is. 
Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any  date.  Free 
delivery  to  Subscribers  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  residing 
in  London  or  the  Suburbs.  Boxes  of  Books  sent  to 
the  Country.  Prospectus  on  application. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
LIBRARIES,  CLUBS,  &e. 

Reference  Library,  Reading  Rooms,  for  ladies  and 
■.gentlemen.  Smoking  Rooma 

Subscriptions. 

Three  months  ...  £1  Is.  |  One  year  ...  £2  2s. 

Subscribers  to  the  Library  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  are 
.entitled  to  the  use  of  these  Rooms. 

TO  LIBRARIANS,  BOOKSELLERS,  PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS,  Ac. 

Owing  to  the  free  circulation  accorded  to  works  of 
interest,  the  Directors  are  enabled  to  offer  for  sale  at 
greatly  Reduced  Prices  many  Books  which  are  still  in 
general  demand  at  other  Libraries. 

Price  List  of  Surplus  Books  on  application. 


Town. 
£1  Is  a  year 
Additional  2  vols. 


lent. 


Now  ready. 


A  MANUAL  for  LENT  :  Meditations  for  E 


VL 


Day,  and  for  the  Sundays  and  Eastertide.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Woodhouse,  M.A.,  Reotor  of  St  MaryG 
Hnlme,  Author  of  The  Lite  cf  the  Soul  in  the  World.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s  6d. 


The  DIVINE  FELLOWSHIP :  a  Daily  Text-Book. 

18mo,  cloth  boards,  Is. 

“  The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  suggest  for  daily  meditation  some  one  of  the  manifold  aspects  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  pervades  and  underlies  the  whole  of  tbe  New  Testament,  that  of  the  perfect  union  between  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  people.” — Extract  from  Preface. 

Imp.  4tO,  Is;  cloth,  2s. 

HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS. 

“  The  publishers  improve  on  the  educational  idea,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  Kindergarten  system  of 
making  children  teach  themselves  in  their  amusements.  In  ‘  Happy  Sunday  Afternoons  for  the  Little  Ones  ' 
this  firm,  so  pleasantly  associated  with  a  long  history  of  juvenile  recreation,  supplies  the  means  of  self- 
improvement  by  a  series  of  simple  Bible  outlines,  to  colour  or  write  about  either  from  memory  or  by 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  themselves.” — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

London :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO.,  2  Paternoster  Buildinwg. 


BRAVAIS’  DIALYSED 


IRON. 


p  £  p  PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

BRAVAIS. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “London,  February  19th,  1877. _ 

“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  Rave  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  33  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  tbe  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig's  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


*«*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic  for  Invalids. 
Peculiarly  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  debility 

AND  WEAK  DIGESTION. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Case3  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  tha  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

Se9  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 
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PMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS, 

HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  ART. 

By  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
W.  Armstrong.  Containing  016  Engravings,  drawn  after  the  Original,  or 
from  Authentic  Documents.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo,  42s. 


HISTORY  of  BAYARD.  The  Good  Chevalier 

sans  Peur  et  sans  Reproche.  Compiled  by  the  Loyal  Serviteur.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  from  the  French  of  Loeedan  Lurchey,  Royal  8vo,  with 
222  Illustrations,  21s. 


The  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  and 

KNIGHTAGE  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  for  1883.  By  Joseph  Foster. 
1  or  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  42s. 

The  PEERAGE  or  BARONETAGE  SEPARATE,  each  21s. 


A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  By  Lady  Gwendolen 

Ramsden.  Fcap.  4to,  containing  46  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings, 
and  numerous  other  Illustrations,  21s. 

“  Surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  recently  seen,  in  point  both  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  of  the  poetical  quotations.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  Lady  Guendolen 
has  ransacked  our  literature  with  great  care.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  truly  delightful  bits  of  landscape  in  Italy,  Scotland,  the  North  of 
England,  Ac.” — Spectator . 


STATE  AID  and  STATE  INTERFERENCE. 

By  George  Baden  Powell.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 


The  STORY  of  an  AFRICAN  FARM:  a 

Novel.  By  Ralph  Iron.  2  vols.  I  This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL,  by  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

ELI’S  CHILDREN.  By  George  Manville 

Fenn,  Author  of  “  Parson  o’  Dumford.”  3  vols. 

“  Mr.  Fenn’s  studies  have  gained  for  him  a  reputation  in  a  field  where  George 
Eliot  and  Anthony  Trollope  have  worked  before  him.  He  does  not  copy  from 

either  of  them . His  pictures  are  always  pleasing,  and  full  of  observation." ’ — 

Athenaeum ,  January  13th. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

COSMO  GORDON.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams, 

Author  of  “  Aunt  Hepsy’s  Foundling.*"  3  vols. 

“  There  is  plenty  of  movement  in  Mrs.  Leith  Adoms’s  new  story . Mrs.  Adams 

seems  to  possess  much  facility  of  description."' — Athenceum. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  SCIENCE  of  POLITICS.  By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos,  Author  of  “  The  Science  of  Law,”  &c. 

I  International  Scientific  Series. 

Third  Edition,  now  ready. 

REMINISCENCES  of  COURT  and  DIPLO¬ 
MATIC  LIFE.  By  Georgian*,  Baroness  Bloomfield.  2  vols.  demy  8vo, 
with  3  Portraits,  and  6  Illustrations  by  tbe  Author,  cloth,  28s. 

“  The  narrative  is  written  throughout  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  with  a 
winning  absence  of  pretension;  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  fresh  and  lively  and 
sincere  in  manner  and  expression.” — Saturday  Revie ie. 

Just  ready,  large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  9s. 

The  LIFE  of  JOHN  DUNCAN,  SCOTCH 

WEAVER  and  BOTANIST.  With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  his 
Times.  By  William  Jolly,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Schools. 

3  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

The  ORIGIN  of  IDEAS.  By  Antonio 

Rosmini  Serbati.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition  of  theNUOVO 
SAGGIO  Suit'  oriyine  delie  idee.  [Fol.  I.  just  ready,  price  16s. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

The  CHAIR  of  PETER ;  or,  the  Papacy  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organisation,  and  in  tbe  Benefits 
which,  for  over  Eighteen  Centuries,  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.  By  John 
Nicholas  Murphy,  Author  of  “  Terra  Incognita.” 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  61. 

CHARLES  LOWDER  :  a  Biography,  By  the 

Author  of  “  St.  Teresa.’* 

‘•'This  biography  will  be  read  with  interest  as  the  history  of  a  struggle  and 
conflict  amidst  the  vice  and  misery  so  prevalent  in  our  large  cities." * — 
Guardian. 

“  The  record  of  a  very  noble  life.” — Spectator . 

Crown  8 70,  cloth  extra,  red  leaves,  6s. 

MANY  VOICES. 

A  Volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of  Christendom,  from  the  First 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with  Biographical  Sketches. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

LESSING’S  NATHAN  the  WISE. 

Translated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6’. 

The  GENTLE  SAVAGE.  By  Edward  King. 


LONDON :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Price  6s ;  or  post  free  for  one  year,  for  21s. 


T 


HE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

JANUARY  1st,  1883. 

Contents. 


No.  CLIII. 


Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Christian  Church. 

Evolution  by  Force  Impossible;  a  New  Argument  against  Materialism. 
Victor  Hugo. 

Traces  of  the  Northmen  in  Normandy. 

An  Exposition  of  Our  Fish  Wealth. 

The  Poet  Firdusi  and  his  Epic. 

The  Primacy  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

Current  Literature. 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


T 


Price  Is,  monthly ;  per  annum,  12s,  post  free. 

HE  EXPOSITOR.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 

Contents  of  January  Number  now  ready. 


Balaam  :  an  Exposition  and  a  Study.  By  the  Editor. 

Isaiah  :  an  Ideal  Biography.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State.— I.  The  Pauline  View  of  Death. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.D. 

Textual  Criticisms  Illustrated  from  the  Printing-Office.  By  Mr.  Alfred 
Watts. 

Brief  Notices. 

The  Spectator  says  : — “  This  admirable  periodical  keeps  up  its  interest  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  In  every  number  there  is  something  of  high  interest  to  the  students 
of  Biblical  literature,  both  professional  and  general.  The  Expositor  renders  con¬ 
stant  and  signal  services  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day.” 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  54th  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a  Lady. 

The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


T>  EADING 


CASES  for  the 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Q  A  S  E  S 


for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
■Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly.  Half -  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6 . 0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


I>  OYAL  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY 

V  to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  Police  or  by  kindred  Societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  January 
15th,  1883,  as  follows 

Horses . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 119 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c .  24 

—  Overdriving  and  overloading  .  6 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food  .  5 

—  Abandoning  when  fallen,  with  consequent  suffering  2 

Mules  and 


Donkeys 

...Working  in  an  unfit  state . . 

i 

— 

Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

i 

— 

Starving  bv  withholding  food  . 

i 

Cattle  . 

...Be  itinc,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

2 

— 

Overstocking  (neglecting  to  milk  overcharged  udders) 

2 

— 

Conveying  improperly  .., 

1 

— 

Expo  mg  to  inclement  weather  during  oarlurition  ... 

1 

Pigs  . 

...Catting  ears  for  identification  . 

1 

Dogs . 

...Conveying  improperly 

1 

Cats  . 

...Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

1 

— 

Setting  dogs  to  worry  . 

X 

Monkeys  ... 

...Burning  by  placing  on  a  fire  . 

1 

Fowls  . 

...Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

1 

— 

Overcrowding  in  baskets  at  market 

2 

— 

Catching  with  a  baited  fish-hook . 

i 

Geese  . 

..  .Wounding  by  tying  legs  tightly . 

i 

Various  ... 

...Owners  causing,  in  above  . 

71 

Total  . ..246 

Sixteen  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  Society),  230 
offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  Society),  19 
convictions  were  obtained  in  Metropolitan  Courts,  and  227  in  provincial  Courts. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Printed 
suggestions  may  bo  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  Anonymous 
complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on. 

No.  105  Jermyn  Street,  London.  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividingthe 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation  , 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln ;  by  tbe  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR 


AMATEURS 


OF  ETC 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  321,  for 

JANUARY,  1883.  8vo,  price  6<. 

1.  Immanuel  Kant  and  the  Kantian  Revival. 

2.  Bakon  Stall’s  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

3.  State  Trials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

4.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Sand. 

5.  The  State  of  Agriculture  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

6.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Raphael. 

7.  The  Oasis  of  Merv. 

8.  Henry  Erskine  and  his  Times. 

9.  The  Nationalisation  of  Land. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  IV., 

FEBRUARY,  1883.  8vo,  price  6d. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chapters  14-17. 

The  Irish  Peasantry.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

A  Mountain  Tulip.  By  Grant  Allen. 

Lord  Richard  and  I.  By  Julian  Sturgis. 

Ballade  of  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds.  By  A.  Lang. 

My  Books.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Photographic  Eyes  of  Science.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

A  Farewell  Appearance  :  aDogStory  for  Children.  By  F.  Austey,  Author 
of  “  Ties  Versa." 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £3  12s.  Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  crown 
8vo,  £2  2s. 


By  the  Same  Author 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT 
SUBJECTS.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 
Fourth  Series,  8vo,  12s. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND 
in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 


INDIA,  WHAT  CAN 


CiESAR ;  a  Sketch.  With 

Portrait  and  Map.  8vo,  16s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE,  a  History 

of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  his  Life. 
With  2  Portraits  and  4  Illustrations. 
2  vols  8vo,  32s. 

IT  TEACH  US  ? 


A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  8vo,  12s  6d. 


OUTLINES  of  PRIMITIVE  BELIEF  among 

the  INDO-EUROPEAN  RACES.  By  Charles  F.  Keary,  M.A.  8vo,  18s. 


A  HISTORY  of  LATIN  LITERATURE  from 

ENNIUS  to  BOETHIUS.  By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

FRANCIS  BACON’S  PROMUS  of  FORMU- 

L ARIES  and  ELEGANCIES.  Illustrated  by  Passages  from  Shakespeare.  By 
Mr^.  Pott.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  8vo,  16s. 

ESSAYS  in  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITICISM. 

Edited  by  A.  Seth  and  R.  B.  Haldane.  With  Preface  by  Prof.  Caird, 
Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  T.  H.  Green,  Whyte’s  Prof,  of  Moral 
Philos,  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  8vo,  9s. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  FRAGMENTS 

WRITTEN  during  INTERVALS  of  BUSINESS.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


A  COMPENDIUM  of  ITALIAN  HISTORY, 

from  the  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Giovanni  Basco,  and  continued  by  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Royal  8vo, 
with  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 


Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

Tlie  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

By  Bertha  Meriton  Gardiner.  With  7  Maps,  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 


HISTORY  of  the  PAPACY  during  the 

REFORMATION.  By  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 


JAMES  MILL;  a  Biography.  By  A.  Bain, 

LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  Portrait,  5s. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL;  a  Criticism,  with 

Personal  Recollections.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE.  By  Various 

Writers.  Edited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Pp.  1,836,  with  138 
Wood  Engravings.  Medium  8vo,  31s  6d,  cloth;  or  40s,  half-rnssia.  To  be  had 
also  in  2  vols.,  price  34s,  cloth. 


Dr.  ROGET’S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH 

WORDS  and  PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Re-edited  by  the 
Author’s  Son,  J.  L.  Roget.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 


L  ’  A  R  T. 

A  WEEKLY  ARTISTIC  REVIEW. 


NINTH  YEAR. 


Director  for  England— Mr.  J.  C0MYN3  CARR. 


F  ’ART,  which  has  now  completed  the  eighth  year  of  its 

^  *  existence,  has  done  more  than  any  other  Eurojiean  periodical  in  making 
known  to  the  public  the  modem  Masters  of  Etching. 

Upwards  of  Sixty  Etchings  are  issued  by  L’Art  during  the  year,  and  apart  from 
the  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  works  thus  presented  to  the  subscribers, 
the  plates  are  of  a  scale  and  importance  that  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  other 
artistic  magazine. 


Each  number  of  L’Art,  besides  the  Etchings,  contains  numerous  engravings  on 
wood  and  in  fac-simile. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1883. 


In  the  numbers  of  L’ART  for  1S83  increased  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
the  publication  of  important  etchings  from  the  works  of  the  following 
masters  : — L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  E.  Burne  Jones,  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.,  G.  H.  Boughfeon,  A.R.A.,  J.  F.  Millet,  George  Morland,  &c. 


From  the  “  TIMES.” 

“  Nowhere  but  in  Paris  could  such  a  Review  be  produced  every  week  as  L’Art,  so 
magnificent  in  every  respect— paper,  typography,  illustrations— and  above  all,  so 
many-sided  in  its  views  of  art,  and  so  abundant  and  interesting  in  its  information. 

. It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  the  best  thing  of  its  kind.  M.  VtSron  seems,  at 

any  rate,  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  combining  excellence  with  cheapness. 
We  find,  besides  numerous  little  fac -similes  of  sketches,  and  autograph  letters 
of  eminent  artists,  musicians,  and  dramatists,  no  less  thin  seventy  line  etchings 
by  such  men  as  Flameng,  Courtry,  Desbrosses,  Lau^on,  &e.,  as  well  as  singularly 
fine  examples  of  wood  engraving.  Supposing  the  reading  matter  of  the  Review 
were  as  ephemeral  and  trivial  in  its  purpose  as  the  cheapest  of  the  cheap,  instead 
of  being  as  it  is  rich  and  racy,  writh  the  native  style  of  all  French  pens,  thought¬ 
ful  and  often  profoundly  suggestive,  and  geuerally  complete  in  reference  to  detail, 
the  two  etchings  by  Flameng,  from  pictures  by  Frank  Hals  and  Nicholas  Maas, 
alone  would  be  really  most  valuable  and  acceptable  to  the  portfolio  of  the  print 

collector . While  L’Art  is  conducted  iu  this  style,  the  Editor  may  feel  quite 

secure  that  France  will  not  lose  that  artistic  supremacy  she  has  long  held/* 


One  Year,  £5  5s.  |  Six  Months,  £2  12s  6d.  |  Three  Months,  £1  7s. 
Monthly  Parts,  10s  each. 


EDITIONS  OF  EXTRA  QUALITY. 


L’ART  publishes  two  Editions  of  superior  quality  ;  the  first,  limited  to  100 
copies,  with  the  text  upon  Dutch  paper,  is  accompanied  by  two  series  of  Plates, 
the  one  with  letters,  and  the  other  a  proof  before  letters  on  Japanese  paper  ;  the 
second,  limited  to  five  copies,  has  four  series  of  plates,  viz.,  upon  Dutch  paper, 
with  letters,  upon  Japanese  paper  before  letters,  upen  vellum  before  letters, 
upon  Whatman  before  letters.  These  Editions  are  numbered,  and  the ’proofs 
before  letters  bear  the  Artist’s  signature. 

For  the  Edition  of  100  copies,  £16  a  year. 

For  the  Edition  of  five  copies,  £48  a  year. 

Subscriptions  for  these  Editions  are  not  received  for  less  than  a  year.  All  Sub- 
scriptions  are  payable  in  advance. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  . — To  meet  the  expressed  wishes  of 
many  subscribers,  it  has  been  arranged  to  supply  the  Journal  in 
monthly  parts,  each  part  to  be  contained  in  its  own  wrapper. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Histori¬ 
cal  ;  a  Complete  GAZETTEER  of  the  WORLD.  Medium  8vo,  42s. 


LIBRAIRIE  DE  L’ART, 

134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


NEW  WORKS 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  &  BOOKSELLERS. 


NETF  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ HOLLY  BAWN.” 

Will  be  ready  immediately,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

PORTIA ;  or,  By  Passions  Rocked.  By  the 

Author  of  “Phyllis,"  “  Molly  Bawu,"  “Mrs.  Geofirey,”  &3. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  MODERN  GREEK  HEROINE.” 

FAIR  and  FREE.  By  the  Author  of  “  A  Modern 

Greek  Heroine."  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  '  Fair  ami  Free  ’  has  many  excellent  features . A  marked  ability  is  displayed  in  the  development  of  the 

character  of  Marcella  Cassilys.” — A  theme  am. 

“  Essentially  readable,  and  calculated  to  meet  with  special  favour  from  the  novel-reading  public.”— 
Morning  Post . 

••  One  of  the  cleverest  books  of  the  season.  The  writer  has  marie  the  story  of  the  lovely  young  hedonist 
absorbingly  interesting,  and  has  filled  it  from  end  to  end  with  abundance  of  varied  modern  character  and 
entertaining  talk.’* — Daily  News. 

t(  *  Fair  and  Free  ’  is  scire  to  be  read  with  interest.” — Court  Circular. 

"Essentially  clever  and  readable.” — Scotsman. 

“Interest  centres  in  the  heroine,  who  is  a  very  curious  study,  forcibly  conceived,  and  worked  out  so  as  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  of  individuality  on  the  reader.” — Academy. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  i(  FOR  PERCIVALJ 9 


FIVE  MONTHS  in  EGYPT.  By 

Gabriel  Charmes.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

[Monday  next. 


AZAHAR:  a  Journal  in  Spain. 

By  E.  C.  Hope-Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Eau-de- 
Nil.”  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

[On  Monday  next. 


BRIGHTER  BRITAIN;  or,  Life 

in  New  Zetland.  By  William  Delisle  Hat- 
In  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo,  21s. 

“  A  delightful  companion  for  a  trip  in  fancy  to  our 
distant  possession.”—  Daily  Telegraph. 


LADY  FLORENCE  DIXIE’S  “  IN 

the  LAND  of  MISFORTUNE.”  With  Illustra- 
tions,  in  1  vol.,  18s. 

“  A  cheery  and  vivacious  record  of  travel.  The 
drawings  by  Major  Fraser  and  Captain  C.  F.  C. 
Beiesford,  R.E.,  are  excellent,  full  of  character,  and 
really  add  much  to  the  information  conveyed  in  ‘  The 
Land  of  Misfortune.’” — Saturday  Review. 


DAMOCLES.  By  Margaret  Veley,  Author  of 

"  For  Percival  ”  [In  th*  P™ss. 

"  *  Damocles  *  is  unusnnlly  well  written.  The  working-out  of  the  characters  suggests  a  mixture  of  the 
styles  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.”— Acade?ny. 

“  Miss  Veley  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  impressive  and,  it  may  even  be  said,  a  remarkable  novel,  which 
will  greatly  advance  her  reputation.” — Morning  Post. 

"  The  clever  author  of  ‘Damocles’  has  trusted  to  honest  skill  and  talent  to  make  her  novel  attractive.  In 
this  we  may  say  that  she  has  entirely  succeeded.”— Saturday  Review. 

"  Miss  Veley ’r  heroine  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  decisive  characters  that  have  for  some  time  moved 
across  the  domestic  6tage  of  contemporary  fiction,  perhaps  as  good  a  realisation  of  Wordsworth’s  ideal  of 
perfect  womanhood  as  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  books,  or  out  of  them.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

"All  readers  of  taste  will  find  their  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  *  Damocles.*  It  is  one  of  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  works  of  imagination  we  have  met  with  for  some  time.” — Court  Journal. 


LETTERS  to  a  FRIEND.  By 

the  late  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  and  Edited  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley. 
A  New  and  much  Enlarged  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  6s. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  letters 
in  the  English  language.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


TURNING-POINTS  in  LIFE.  Bv 

the  Rev.  Frederick  Arnold.  Crown,  6s. 

“A  work  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those 
popular  Volumes  of  Mr.  Smiles.” — Daily  News. 


“  In  ‘  Damocles,’  Miss  Veley  has  given  us  a  story  interesting,  even  fascinating,  from  first  to  last,  unique 

and  picturesque  in  conception  and  execution,  clever  all  through,  and  often  very  powerful  _ Altogether 

•  Damocles  ’  is  a  delightful  book.” — Spectator. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


All  the  Best  Books  of  the  Season  are  in  circulation  at 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Next  Wednesday,  New  Edition,  feap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d_ 

THOUGHTS  IN  THE  CLOISTER 
AND  THE  CROWD. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K  C.B., 
Author  of  “  Friends  in  Council.” 


Glasgow :  WILSON  and  McCORMICK,  St.  Vincent 
Street. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  and 
PALMER  and  SON. 


Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases ,  and  ample  Supplies  are 
provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books,  as  they  appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE. 

The  NEW  EDITION  of  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  offers 
the  Surplus  Copies  of  Memories  of  Old  Friends ,  by  Caroline  Fox — Farrars  Early 
Days  of  Christianity — Fanny  Kemble’s  Autobiography,  First  and  Second  Series — 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Literary  History  of  England — Froude’s  Life  of  Carlyle — Dr. 
Darwin  on  Earth  Worms — and  more  than  Two  Thousand  other  Works  in  every 
Department  of  Literature,  at  the  Lowest  Current  Prices.  Purchasers  of  Books  for 
Public  Libraries  and  Book  Societies  are  recommended  to  make  application  for  this 
Catalogue ,  and  to  send  their  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  as  many  of  the  Works  now 
offered  will  shortly  be  withdrawn. 


***  All  the  Boolcs  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’ S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also 
be  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE’ S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  Lew  Oxford  Street. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW  YEAR’S  NOVEL  by  NEW  NOVELIST. 

In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

WHO  IS  SYLVIA?  A  Novel. 

London:  J.  and  R.  Maxwell. 


Just  published,  royal  24mo, cloth  gilt,  price  Is  6d. 

C.  SONNETS  BY  C.  AUTHORS. 

Edited  by  Henry  J.  Nicoll. 

Edinburgh :  Macniven  and  Wallace.  London : 
Simfkin  and  Co.,  and  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Just  ready,  New  Editio-1,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

POEMS.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford,  aud  6  Southampt;  n  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  with. 
Portrait,  &c.,  21s. 

THE  WENTWORTH  PAPERS,  1705- 

1739.  Illustrative  of  Social  and  Political 
History.  Selected  from  the  Private  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Raby,  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  and  the  Hague,  created  in  1711  Earl  of 
Stratford.  With  a  Memoir  and  Note3  by  Jam  es  J. 
Cartwright,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Reresby.” 

London  :  Wyman  aud  Sons,  74-76  Great  Queen  Street. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robere 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode- 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. _ 

Library  catalogues,  for 

registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwrards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  recaption 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6d  upwards. 

*„*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C, 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  of  MY  LIFE  and  WRITINGS. 

An  Autobiography.  By  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter-in-Law,  L  uly  Alison.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  33s. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPE.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 

Bart.,  D.C.L. 

1.  FROM  the  COMMENCEMENT  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  to  the 
BATTLE  of  WATERLOO.  Library  Edition,  14  vols.,  with  Portraits,  demy 
8vo,  £10  10s.  Another  Edition,  in  20  vols.  crown  8vo,  £3.  People's  Edition, 
13  vols.  crown  8vo,  £2  11s. 

2..  CONTINUATION  to  the  ACCESSION  of  LOUIS  NAPOLEON.  Library 
Edition,  8  vols.  8vo,  £6  7s  6d.  People's  Edition,  8  vols.  crown  8vo,  34s. 

3.  ATLAS  to  ALISON'S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston. 
Library  Edition,  d-  my  4to,  £3  3s.  People's  Edition.  31s  fid. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  CRIMEAN 

WAR.  Cabinet  Edition.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Vols. 
I.  to  VII.,  price  42s. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii:  its 

Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 
Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Cruise  iu  a  French  Man-of-War,"  “  At  Home  in  Fiji,” 
&c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.  Svo,  25s. 

A  LADY’S  CRUISE  in  a  FRENCH  MAN-OF-WAR. 

By  the  Same.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo,  with  M  <p  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  12,  6d. 

AT  HOME  in  FIJI.  By  the  Same.  Fourth  Edition. 

Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  7s  6d. 

The  EARLY  HOMES  of  PRINCE  ALBERT.  By 

Alfred  Rimmer.  Author  of  44  Onr  Old  Country  Towns,”  &c.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  with  Tinted  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  8vo,  21s. 

The  NEW  GOLDEN  AGE,  and  Influence  of  the 

Precious  Metals  upon  the  World.  By  R.  Hogarth  Patterson,  Author  of 
the  44  Science  of  Finance,”  44  Essays  in  History  and  Art,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo, 

31s  6d. 

A  TOUR  in  GREECE,  1880.  By  Richard  Ridley 

Farrer.  With  27  Full-page  Illustrations,  by  Lord  Windsor,  royal  Svo,  with 
a  Map,  21s. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPEARE. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  containing  Coriolanus— Julins  Ciesar— Antony  and  Cleopatra 
— King  John.  Price  7s  6d. 

GERALDINE  HAWTHORNE:  a  Sketch.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,”  “  Delicia,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  LADY’S  DRIVE  from  FLORENCE  to  CHER- 

BOURG ;  or,  Santo,  Lucia,  and  Co.:  Where  they  Stayed,  and  What  they 
Paid.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS.  A 

Treatise  of  the  Jural  Relations  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  By  James 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  Regius  Professor  of  Public  Law,  and  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  of  Madrid,  &c.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

ALIRABI  ;  or,  The  Banks  and  Bankers  of  the  Nile. 

By  a  Hadji  of  Hyde  Park.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY.  With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  L.  B.  Wai.ford,  Author  of  44  Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life,” 
“  Pauline,”  and  44  Cousins.”  Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By  Walter  Besant.  Sixth 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

MEMOIR  of  the  HONOURABLE 

GEORGE  KEITH  ELPHINSTONE,  K  B.,  Viscount 

KEITH,  Admiral  of  the  Red.  By  Alexander  Allardyce,  Author  of  44  The 
City  of  Sunshine,”  &c,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  Illustration-',  and  Maps,  21s. 

ROUGH  RECOLLECTIONS  of  MILITARY 

SERVICE  and  SOCIETY.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Balcarres  D.  Wardlaw 
Ramsay.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  21s. 

By  FELL  and  FJORD:  or,  Scenes  and  Studies  in 

Iceland.  By  E.  J.  Oswald.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 

A  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  into  the  SCOTTISH 

LANGUAGE.  With  the  view  of  I  lustrating  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Civil¬ 
isation  in  Scotland.  By  Francisque-Michel,  F.S.A.  Lond.  and  Soot., 
CoiTe spondant  de  l’Institnt  de  Franc),  &c.  In  1  handsome  quarto  volume,' 
rinted  on  hand-made  paper,  and  appropriately  bound  in  Roxburghe  style, 
rice  66). 

The  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND:  from  Agricola’s 

Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Last  Jacobi*  e  Insurrection.  By  John  Hill 
Burton,  D.C.L.  New  Edition,  revised,  8  vols.  and  Index,  crown  8vo;  £3  3s. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Sir  Noel  Patou,  R.S.A. 

LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  and  other 

Poems.  By  W.  Edmondstoune  Aytocn.  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Illustrations  from 
Designs  by  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton,  and  W.  H.  Paton,  R.S  A.  Engraved  by  John 
Thomson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  Whymper,  Cooper,  Green,  Dalziel, 
Evans,  &c.  Small  4to,  in  elegant  cloth  binding,  with  gilt  edges,  21s. 

ANOTHER  EDITION,  beiDgthe  28th,  in  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  7s  6d. 


The  WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Cabinet  Edition 

uniform  aud  complete  in  20  volumes,  in  a  convenient  and  handsome  form. 
Printed  from  a  new  and  legible  type,  bound  in  cloth,  price  £5.  Also  to  be 
had  in  various  styles  of  leather  binding. 

NOVELS  by  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Illustrated  Edition, 

comprising  “  Rotnola,”  “  Adam  Bede,”  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,”  “Silas  Marner,"  “Felix  Holt.”  6  vols.  crown  Svo,  19s  6d, 
cloth.  Sold  also  in  half-calf  extra,  bound  iu  5  vols.,  33s  6J. 

The  WORKS  of  HORACE.  Translated  into  English 

Verse.  With  a  Life  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  2  vols. 
post  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  21s. 

The  BOOK  of  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon  Gaultier. 

Thirteenth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  aud  Crow~ 
quill.  Richly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  post  8vo,  8s  6d. 

LITTLE  COMEDIES,  Old  and  New.  By  Julian 

Sturgis,  Author  of  44  Dick’s  Wanderings,”  44  John-a-Dreams,”  ‘‘An  Accom¬ 
plished  Gentleman,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

TALES  from  “BLACKWOOD.” 

FIRST  SERIES,  12  vols.,  cloth,  18s  ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  half-calf,  30s. 
SECOND  SERIES.  12  vols.,  cloth  extra,  30s;  or  handsomely  bound  in  half¬ 
calf,  gilt,  52s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By  the  late  Colonel 

Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of 44  Confessions  of  a  Thug,” 44  Tara  :  a  Mahratta 
Tale,”  &c.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With  Preface  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  6s. 

WORKS  of  PROFESSOR  WILSON.  Edited  by  his 

Son-in-Law,  Professor  Ferrier.  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £2  8s. 

Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket.  2  vols.,  8s. — Isle  of  Palms,  City  oe 
the  Plague,  and  Other  Poems,  4s.— Lights  and  Shadow’s  of  Scottish  Life, 
and  other  Tales,  4*.— Essays,  Critical  and  Imaginative,  4  vols.,  16s.— The 
Noctes  Ambrosian®,  4  vols.,  14s. 

DIARY  of  a  LATE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Samuel 

Warren,  Q.C.  3s  6d  ;  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR.  By  the  Same.  With 

Two  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

NOW  and  THEN.  The  LILY  and  the  BEE.  In¬ 
tellectual  and  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  PRESENT  AGE. 
By  the  Same.  4s  6d. 

SYNOPSIS  of  the  CLASSIFICATION  of  the 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  By  Henry  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M  D.,  D.Sc  , 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  Author  of  44  A  Manual  of  Zoology,”  44  A  Manual  of  Palaeontology,’ * 
&c.  With  106  Illustrations,  8vo,  6s. 

A  MANUAL  of  PALAEONTOLOGY ;  for  the  Use  of 

Students.  With  a  General  Introdu  tion  on  the  Principles  of  Paleontology. 
By  the  Same.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  722  Engravings,  £2  2). 

ETYMOLOGICAL  and  PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Includiug  a  very  Copious 
Selection  of  Scientific  Terms.  For  Use  iu  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as  a 
Book  of  General  Reference.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stormonth  ;  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Cantab.  Seventh 
Edition,  carefully  revised,  crown  8vo,  pp.  800,  7s  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE, 

Biographical  and  Critical;  de.'isrned  mainly  to  show  Characteristics  of  Style. 
By  William  Minto,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  English  Literature  iu  the. 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

The  FORESTER  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Planting,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Forest  Trees.  By  James 
Brown,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of,  and  Reporter  on,  Woods  and  Forests,  Benmore 
House,  Port  Elgin,  Ontario ;  assisted  by  his  Son,  George  E.  Brown,  Forester, 
Cnmloden,  Newton-Stewart.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  Royal 
8vo,  with  nearly  200  Engravings  on  Wood,  36s. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.  By  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francklin.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised,  7s  6d. 

The  BOOK  of  the  FARM.  Detailing  the  Labours  of 

the  Farmer,  Farm-Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Hedger,  Farm-Labourer, 
Field. Worker,  and  Cattleman.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated 
with  Portraits  of  Animals,  engraved  on  Steel ;  and  557  Engravings  on  Wood. 
New  Edition.  2  large  vols,  half-bound,  £2 10s. 

Professor  JOHNSTON’S  CHEMISTRY  of  COMMON 

LIFE.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  “Food,  its  Souroes, 
Constituents,  and  Uses;”  “The  Laboratory  Guide  for  Agricultural 
Students,”  &e.  Illustrated  with  Maps  aud  102  Engravings  on  Wood.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  618,  7s  6d. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Complete  in  28  vols.,  price 
2s  6d  each,  in  cloth  (sold  separately) ;  or  bound  in  14  vols.,  with  calf  oryellum 
back,  for  £3  10s. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  17  vols.  crown  8vo,  each  price  2s  6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight,  St.  Andrews.  In  crown-8vo 
volumes,  with  Portraits,  price  3s  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

1.  DESCARTES.  By  Professor  Mahaffy,  Dublin— 2.  BUTLER.  By  Rev. 
W.  Lucas  Collins,  M. A.— 3.  BERKELEY.  By  Professor  Fraser,  Edinburgh. 

_ i.  FICHTE.  By  Professor  Adamson,  Owens  College,  Manchester.— 5.  KANT. 

By  William  Wallace,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Oxford.— 6.  HAMILTON.  By  Professor 
Yeitch,  Glasgow. 
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BELL  AND  SONS’  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  500  Educational  Books  of  all  kinds ,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


CAMBRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  AND 


LATIN  AND  GREEK  CLASS  BOOKS. 

AUXILIA  LATINA  :  a  Series  of  Progressive 
Latin  Exercises.  By  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley,  M.A., 
Second  Master  at  the  Grammar  School,  Sheffield. 
Part  I.,  Accidence,  Is  6d.  Part  II.,  Exercises, 
Fourth  Edition,  2s. — KEY  to  Part  II.,  2s  6d. 

LATIN  PROSE  LESSONS.  By  Alfred  J. 

Church,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Latin  at  University  Col¬ 
lege.  Sixth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LATIN  EXERCISES,  GRAMMAR  PAPERS, 
and  HINTS  for  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  By  T. 
Collins,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Latin  School, 
Newport,  Salop.  Fourth  Edition,  feap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

“UNSEEN  PAPERS”  in  LATIN  PROSE 

and  VERSE.  With  Examination  Questions.  By 
T.  Collins,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  fcap. 
8vo,  2s  6d. 

“UNSEEN  PAPERS”  in  GREEK  PROSE 

and  VERSE.  With  Examination  Questions.  By 
T.  Collins,  M.A.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  [Just  •published. 

LATIN  MOOD  CONSTRUCTION,  OUT¬ 
LINES  of.  With  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
C.  Casey,  M.A.,  F.L  S.,  F.G.S.  Small  post  Svo, 
Is  6d.  LATIN  of  the  EXERCISES.  Is  fid. 

[Just  Published. 

SC  ALA  GRiECA  :  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Greek  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Davis,  M  A., 
Head  Master  of  Tamworth  Grammar  School,  and 
the  late  R.  W.  Baddelet,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
fcap.  Svo,  clotb,  price  2s  6d. 

GREEK  PARTICLES  and  their  COMBINA¬ 
TIONS  according  to  ATTIC  USAGE:  a  Short 
Treatise.  By  F.  A.  Pa  let,  M.A.  2s  6d. 


By  the  late  Rev.  P.  FROST,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

ECLOGiE  LATIN^E  ;  or,  First  Latin 

Reading-Book.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Dic¬ 
tionary.  New  Edition,  fcap.  Bvo,  2s  6d. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION, 
MATERIALS  for.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  2s6d. 
— KEY  (for  Tutors  only),  4s. 

LATIN  VERSE  BOOK  :  an  Introductory 

Work  on  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  New 
Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  3s. — KEY  (for  Tutors  only),  5s. 

ANALECTA  GRAECA  MINORA.  With 

Introductory  Sentences,  English  Notes,  and  a 
Dictionary.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION, 

MATE  VIALS  for.  Construction  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  “  Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Com¬ 
position.”  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,3s6d. — KEY 
(for  Tutors  only),  5?. 


ANTHOLOGIA  GRiECA :  a  Selection  of 

Choice  Greek  Poetry,  with  Notes.  By  Rev.  F. 
St.  John  Thackeray,  Assistant-Master,  Eton 
College.  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Additional  Notes.  Neat  cloth,  with  red  eige 3, 
16m  o,  4s  6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA  LATINA:  a  Selection  of 
Choice  Latin  Poetry,  from  Nmvius  to  Boethius, 
with  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackerat, 
Assist  mt-Master,  Eton  College.  Revised  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Neat  cloth,  red  edges,  16mo,43  6d. 


Edited  by  HUBERT  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Head  Master  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  School,  Ipswich. 

FOLIORUM  SILVULA.  Part  I.  Being 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Elegiac  and 
Heroic  Verse.  Ninth  Edition,  post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

FOLIORUM  SILVULA.  Part  II.  Passages 

for  Translation  into  Latin  Lyric  and  Comic  Iambic 
Verse.  Third  Edition,  5s. 

FOLIORUM  SILVULA.  Part  III.  Passages 
for  Translation  into  Greek  Verse.  Third  Edition, 
price  8s. 

FOLIA  SILVULvE,  sive  Eclogce  Poetarum 

Anglicorum  in  Latin um  et  Grsecum  converse 
quas  disposuit  H.  A.  Holden.  Volumen  Prius 
continens  Fasciculos  I.,  II.,  10s  6d.  Volumen 
Alterum  continens  Fasciculos  III.,  IV.,  12s. 

FOLIORUM  CENTURIJE.  Selections  for 
Translation  into  Latin  and  Greek  Prose,  chiefly 
from  the  University  and  College  Examination 
Papers.  Eighth  Edition,  post  Svo,  8s. 


A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  the  late  T.  H. 
Ket.  M.A  ,  F.R.S  ,  Prof,  of  Comparative  Grammar 
in  University  Colh  ge,  aud  Head  Master  of  the 
School.  Sixth  Thousan.l,  with  Corrections  and 
Additions,  post  8vo,  8?. 

A  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  Schools. 
By  the  late  T.  H.  Ket,  M.A.  Fourteenth  Edition, 
post  870,  3s  6d. 


LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  Editions  are  especially  adapted  for 
Candidates  for  those  Examinations 

SAINTINE’S  PICCIOLA.  Edited,  with 

Notes,  by  Dr.  Dubuc.  Twelfth  Thousand,  Is  6d. 

SCHILLER’S  PICCOLOMINI.  With  Notes, 

Arguments,  and  an  Historical  and  Critical  Intro¬ 
duction.  By  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  Third  Edition, 
3s  6d. 

CiESAR  de  BELLO  GALLICO.  With  Notes. 

By  the  late  George  Long,  M.A.  Books  IV.  and 

V. ,  with  a  Diagram  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
aud  an  Excursus  on  Csesar’s  British  Expedition 
and  Place  of  Lauding.  Is  6.1. 

VIRGIL’S  iENEID.  A  bridged  from 
Cgnington’s  Edition,  by  Prof.  W.  Wagner  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Sheppard.  Books  I,  and  II., 
Is  6J  ;  Books  V.  and  VI.,  Is  6d. 

HORACE.— ODES.  With  Notes  and  Intro¬ 
ductions.  By  the  late  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  King  Edward  s  School,  Bath.  3s  fid. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  F.  MacMichael,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Ripon.  Books  IV.  aud  V.,  Is  9J. 

SOPHOCLES’  CEDIPUS  COLONEUS. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Paley, 
M.A.,  late  Classical  Examiner  to  the  University 
of  London.  Is  6j. 

EURIPIDES’  MEDEA.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  F  A.  Paley.  M.A.,  late  Classical 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.  Is  61. 

TEXT-BOOK  of  HARMONY.  By  H.  C. 

Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony  at  the  R.A.  of 
Music.  Tenth  Edition,  5s. 

GEOMETRY  of  CONICS.  By  C.  Taylor, 
D.D ,  Master  of  St.  John's  College.  Third 
Ed.tion,  Is  6d. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  treated  Geometrically. 
By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  “  crisis  ”  in  France  still  continues,  but  is  a  little  less 
acute.  The  Chamber  on  Tuesday  appointed  the  Committee 
to  consider  the  Bills  proscribing  Princes,  and  elected  six  friends 
of  M.  Floquet’s  proposal  to  four  who  will  support  M.  Duclerc’s. 
The  votes  on  the  selection  show,  it  is  said,  177  for  the  Floquet 
proposal,  160  for  the  Duclerc  proposal,  and  66  against  any 
legislation,  but  that  leaves  more  than  a  hundred  Deputies  un¬ 
accounted  for.  The  Ministers  have  met  the  Committee  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  have  suggested  several  compromises,  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  finally  reported  a  Bill  proposing  that  the  Princes  and 
their  wives  and  children  he  expelled — the  words  “descendants” 
of  reigning  families  being  changed  into  “  members  ” — prohibiting 
them  from  entering  or  remaining  in  the  French  Army,  and 
rendering  them  liable,  if  they  return,  to  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  with  exile  afterwards.  The  Government  will  resist  this 
monstrous  Bill,  hut  the  action  of  the  Chamber  is  very  doubtful. 
According  to  all  reports,  the  Gambettists  will  vote  for  it,  and 
thus  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  Senate ;  but  the 
consequences  would  be  so  serious,  that  reason  may  return 
before  Monday  evening,  when  it  is  believed  the  vote  will 
he  taken.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  President,  dread¬ 
ing  a  Floquet-Clemenceau  Ministry,  may  announce  that 
ke  will  ask  the  Senate  for  a  dissolution,  and  the  idea 
of  a  dissolution  without  M.  Gambetta  will  influence  many 
votes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  should  say  there  was  still  hope 
of  a  compromise,  though  it  will  he  one  which  will  compel 
the  Princes  either  to  leave  France,  or  to  remain  at  the  mercy 
of  any  accidental  motion.  The  Government,  which  has  been 
weak  all  through,  cannot  last. 


The  French  Government  has  not  proposed  to  prohibit  the 
exhibition  of  religious  emblems.  The  statement  was  either  an 
invention  of  the  Times ’  Correspondent  in  Paris,  or  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  careless  credulity.  He  did  not,  it  will  be  remembered, 
give  the  statement  on  Friday  last  as  a  report,  but  as  a  fact, 
and  in  words  which  suggested  that  he  was  writing  a  precis  of 
the  Bill,  to  which  he  added  nearly  a  column  of  reflections  upon 
its  consequences.  He  now  states  that  the  intention  of  the 
Government  is  only  to  prohibit  seditious  emblems,  and  coolly 
adds  that  the  difference  between  “  seditious  ”  and  “  religious  ” 
i?  mere  matter  of  “detail.”  He  might  as  well  say  that 
for 


the  difference  between  sedition  and  religion  is  a  mere  matter 
of  detail.  As  he  is  now  engaged  in  declaring  that  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  who  passed  the  law  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  teach¬ 
ing  in  schools,  is  the  only  man  who  can  save  the  Republic, 
his  queer  apology  probably  represents  his  real  opinion,  namely, 
that  nothing  is  of  any  importance  at  all,  and  that  shades  of 
nothingness  must  be  insignificant  details.  That  is  bad  blunder¬ 
ing  in  the  authority  on  French  affairs  who  is  always  first  read. 

Lord  Hartington  made  a  remarkable  speech  to  his  Lancashire 
constituents  at  Bacnp  yesterday  week,  on  the  general  char¬ 
acter  and  tone  of  which — especially  in  its  relation  to  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government — we  have  commented  elsewhere.  Here, 
it  may  be  added  that  Lord  Hartington  expressly  admitted  that 
he  had  kept  aloof  as  far  as  possible  from  Irish  affairs,  partly 
because  he  could  not  refer  to  them  without  extreme  pain  in  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  terrible  fate  of  the  brother  whom  he  had  lost ; 
partly  because  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  those  to  whom 
the  Irish  policy  was  specially  entrusted, — Lord  Spencer,  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and,  most  of  all,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  He  added,  with  an  emphasis  which  we  regret,  and  which 
we  regard  as  the  only  error  in  a  very  powerful  and  effective 
speech,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  extend  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  “  unless  we  can  receive  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Irish  people  some  assurance  that  this  boon  would  not  be 
misused  for  the  purposes  of  agitation,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  the  authority  and  the  power  of  Government.”  That 
we  consider  a  mistake.  If  better  local  self-government  he 
admittedly  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  social  progress  in 
Ireland,  we  hardly  have  the  right  to  refuse  it  because  we  fear 
that  it  may  be  abused  for  political  ends.  The  system  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representation  is  undoubtedly  so  abused  in  Ireland ; 
but  are  we  going  to  abolish  that,  in  our  fear  of  the  abuses  to 
which  it  is  turned  ?  Unless  we  can  frankly  reform  real  Irish 
grievances,  we  can  hardly  make  good  the  assertion  of  our  best 
statesmen  that  Irishmen  might,  if  they  pleased,  have  as  good 
a  position  in  the  Empire  as  either  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen. 

Lord  Hartington,  in  the  same  speech,  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  present  Parliament  could  deal,  and  ought  to 
deal,  with  the  questions  between  landlords  and  tenants.  He 
gave  no  hint  of  the  method  to  he  pursued,  but  significantly 
said  that  public  opinion  was  now  ripe,  and  that  an  agreement 
could  he  effected  and  condensed  into  a  law, — a  remark  which 
will  be  pondered  by  the  tenantry  all  through  the  country.  They 
will  not  forget  that  Lord  Hartington  is  not  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
but  one  of  the  very  greatest  landlords.  On  the  following  day, 
speaking  at  Darwen,  he  announced  that  it  was  now  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  deal  with  the  licensing  laws.  The  people  were  diminish¬ 
ing  their  consumption  of  drink,  the  revenue  from  alcohol 
which,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  should  have  been 
£34,000,000,  having  sunk  to  £28,000,000 ;  and  they  should  be 
aided  by  the  Legislature.  The  method  of  aid,  he  hinted,  would  be 
to  enable  the  Magistrates  to  refuse  either  to  grant  or  to  renew 
licences,  whenever  the  County  Boards,  soon  to  be  created,  inti¬ 
mated  their  opinion  that  the  number  was  excessive.  In  cases  of 
refusal  to  renew,  he  thought  there  should  be  compensation.  That 
seems  a  reasonable  and  moderate  plan,  hut  there  remains  the 
question,  still  unsettled  by  statistics,  whether  drinking  does  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  drinking-shops.  The  old  drink¬ 
ing  in  farm-houses,  which  was  all  done  at  home,  was  quite  as 
heavy  as  the  drinking  now. 

Lord  Hartington,  in  the  first  speech  at  Bacup,  told  the  Con¬ 
servatives  plainly  that  they  would  never  come  back  to  power 
till  they  had  made  up  their  minds  whether  or  not  they  were 
going  to  be  Conservatives  or  Tory  Democrats.  While  they 
vacillate  between  the  two,  they  will  never  win  the  confidence  of 
a  people  who  see  that  the  two  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  There  is  no  more  identity,  says  Lord  Hartington,  between 
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-  rtism  and  the  new  Imperialist  democracy,  than 
Liberalism  and  Conservatism,  and  till  the  Tory 
*-ine  which  doctrine  they  will  preach  and  which 
d,  they  will  speak  two  different  voices,  and  be  heard 
two  quite  different  creeds.  And,  of  course,  a  party 
is  divided  against  itself  will  not  convert  the  country. 

Mr.  Goschen  spoke  at  Eipon  on  Monday,  assuming  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  supporter  of  the  Government,  and 
warmly  defending  their  Egyptian  policy,  and  their  policy  in 
proposing  the  reform  of  Procedure  in  the  Commons.  He  pro¬ 
tested  with  some  warmth  against  the  notion  that  a  politician  in 
his  position  is  always  desiring  to  trip  up  the  Government, 
because  on  one  point  he  cannot  vote  with  it ;  and  declaimed  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Government  had  acted  abroad  with  great 
wisdom  and  vigour  in  a  position  of  much  difficulty.  On  the  subject 
of  Ireland,  he  echoed  Lord  Hartington’s  warning  against  any  con¬ 
cession  to  the  demand  for  Home-rule.  The  Irish  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  not  to  be  broken 
up,  and  that  no  party  can  be  found  in  England  and  Scotland  to 
concede  Home-rule,  or  to  concede  what  may  ultimately  be 
construed  to  involve  Home-rule.  He  warned  the  country  against 
“  drifting  ”  into  Home-rule  through  despair  of  any  other 
settlement.  Mr.  Goschen  declared  himself  still  hostile  to  the 
extension  of  the  household  franchise  to  the  counties,  but  pro¬ 
fessed  his  willingness,  in  case  Ripon  should  wish  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  representative  favourable  to  that  measure,  to  resign 
his  seat  as  soon  as  the  Franchise  Bill  is  brought  in, — a  tolerably 
safe,  though,  we  believe,  a  thoroughly  sincere  offer.  Ripon  is 
not  fanatical  about  the  county  franchise,  especially  as  Lord 
Ripon  probably  cares  very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Forster  delivered  a  very  important  speech  to  the  Leeds 
Liberal  Club  on  Thursday,  the  drift  of  which  was  that  he 
desired  to  see  a  strong  Redistribution  Bill,  and  not  a  mild  one; 
that  he  inclined  to  a  very  considerable  step  in  the  direction  of 
equalising  electoral  districts  ;  that,  if  some  protection  for 
minorities  were  needed,  he  would  rather  see  it  given  in  the 
shape  of  dividing  constituencies  into  smaller  sections,  and 
giving  one  Member  only  to  each  section, — no  voter  having  more 
than  one  vote, — than  in  the  direction  of  any  more  complex  scheme 
for  the  representation  of  minorities  ;  and  that  he  is  more  and 
more  convinced,  the  longer  he  lives,  of  the  soundness  of  Liberal 
principles,  and  the  safeness  of  fully  working  them  out.  Mr. 
Forster  was  not  much  disposed  to  take  the  value  of  property 
separately  into  account,  in  considering  the  question  of  redis¬ 
tribution  ;  and  he  was  not  much  disposed  to  take  special  indirect 
representation,  such  as  it  is  said  that  London  enjoys  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  into  account.  He  would  base  the  redistribution  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  numbers. 

On  the  subject  of  reform  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Forster  declared  for 
applying  precisely  the  same  principles  to  Ireland  as  are  applied 
to  England  ;  and  rather  for  delaying  an  Irish  Reform  Bill,  in  case 
Ireland  should  seem  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  political  fermenta¬ 
tion  at  the  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  the  Bill  for 
Great  Britain,  than  for  giving  to  Ireland  anything  less  than  we 
give  to  England  and  Scotland.  As  regards  County  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Forster  rightly,  he  thinks  Lord 
Hartington  wrong  in  proposing  to  delay  bestowing  on  Ireland  any 
municipal  developments  that  we  may  give  to  this  island, — any 
local  institutions  which  would  decentralise  the  Government, — 
a  change  much  more  needful  in  Ireland  than  it  is  even  in 
England.  Only,  he  would  not  hand  over  to  municipal  bodies  in 
Ireland  the  control  of  the  police,  which  he  evidently  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  handing  over  to  local  bodies,  either  in  this  country,  or 
anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  made  a  good  speech  at  Leeds  on  Friday 
week,  in  which  he  gave  the  following  cheering  figures,  to  prove  the 
operativeness  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  Arrears  Act : — “  Up 
to  January  13th,  the  total  number  of  notices  to  fix  fair  rents  re¬ 
ceived  were  88,744 ;  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  in  court — 
contentious  cases — 27,449 ;  the  number  of  agreements  out  of 
Court — non-contentious  cases — amounted  to  24,462.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  last, [3, 000  contentious  cases  were  settled  in  Court ;  under  the 
new  constitution  of  Sub-Commission  it  was  expected  that  not  less 
than  4,500  cases  would  be  settled  monthly,  and  the  number  of 
non-contentious  cases,  or  agreements  made  out  of  Court,  were 
over  3,000  per  month,  and  were  increasing.  Yery  soon  it  was 
expected  by  the  authorities  that  they  would  be  fixed  in  Court  at 


8,000  monthly.  These  figures  showed  that  most  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  Land  Act  had  been  got  through,  and  ' 
that  the  tenants  in  Ireland  had  availed  themselves  largely 
of  the  Act ;  and  also  the  large  number  of  cases  settled  out  of 
Court,  showed  clearly  that  the  landlords  had  taken  the  course  of 
meeting  their  tenants  half-way,  and  settling  the  cases  out  of 
Court.  With  regard  to  the  Arrears  Act,  the  total  number 
of  applications  received  under  the  Arrears  Act  up  to  January 
13th  amounted  to  86,085,  the  number  of  holdings  couqirised 
amounted  to  185,385,  the  estimate  of  the  money  involved  in 
these  applications  amounted  to  £806,000,  and  the  total  number 
of  applications  which  had  now  been  investigated  amounted  to 
18,000.  These  figures  showed  that  the  Arrears  Act  was  work¬ 
ing  well,  and  that  the  authorities  were  losing  no  time  in  getting 
through  the  cases.”  Taking  these  figures  with  those  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  quoted  to  show  the  rapid  diminution  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  we  may  conclude  that,  however  strong  the 
Irish  hatred  of  the  Union  may  be,  the  Irish  are  content  with 
the  new  Land  and  Arrears  Acts,  and  are  settling  down  under 
them  into  comparative  social  tranquillity. 

The  Judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Ireland,  delivered  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Quinn  on 
Wednesday.  The  Crown  accused  these  persons  of  language 
inciting  to  sedition,  and  argued  that  the  Court  was  bound  to 
require  securities  for  their  good  behaviour.  Nobody  sug¬ 
gests,  least  of  all  the  accused,  that  the  language  used  did  not 
incite  to  sedition, — Mr.  Davitt  threatening  insurrection,  Mr. 
Healy  calling  the  Government  of  Ireland  “an  organisation  of 
pirates  and  brigands,”  and  Mr.  Quinn  declaring  that  those  im¬ 
prisoned  under  the  Coercion  Act  “  went  in  reformers,  but  came 
out  rebels.”  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  questioned,  but 
the  Judges  held  that  it  had  always  existed,  and  adjudged  the 
first  two  defendants  to  give  personal  security  for  £1 ,000  each, 
and  other  security  for  the  same  sum,  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  de¬ 
fault  for  six  months  ;  and  Mr.  Quinn  to  find  half  those  amounts. 
They  are  allowed  a  week  to  decide  upon  their  course,  but 
according  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  their  decision  is  taken. 
They  have  decided  to  go  to  prison.  We  shall,  therefore,  hear 
all  through  next  Session  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  worse  than  Mr. 
Forster,  that  Lord  Spencer  is  a  “minion  of  a  degrading 
tyranny,”  and  that  the  Judges — the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Barry — ought  to  be  impeached. 

Cetewayo  has  arrived  at  Ulundi,  and,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  fully  restored.  The  correspondents  contradict 
one  another  with  the  directness  only  observed  in  South-African 
despatches,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favom-  of  the 
belief  that  the  Zulus  generally  are  pleased,  though  puzzled ; 
that  one  or  two  chiefs,  notably  Usibepu,  are  frightened  to  death; 
that  the  King  is  sulky  at  the  cession  of  the  Reserve,  which  is, 
apparently,  to  be  called  Dunnsland,  but  that  there  is  no  present 
danger  of  his  disregarding  the  Resident.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  the  agreement  signed  while  he  was  here,  but  it  might 
have  been  as  well  to  leave  him  without  a  Resident.  We  shall 
not  want  the  responsibility  for  Cetewayo’s  acts,  and  if  he  dis¬ 
obeys  the  Resident,  we  shall  only  withdraw  that  officer,  and  not 
invade  Zululand  again. 

The  American  Congress,  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  Treasury,  is  making  a  bold  attempt  to  revive  the 
American  shipping  trade,  ruined  by  British  competition  and  the 
Protective  laws.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
Bill  granting  to  American  shipbuilders  a  direct  bounty  “  equal  to- 
the  duties  leviable  upon  all  the  imported  materials  used  in  a 
ship,”  a  grant  which  will  prove,  it  is  believed,  very  heavy.  More¬ 
over,  any  American  purchasing  a  steel  or  iron  ship  abroad  of 
more  than  1,500  tons  register  may  bring  herinto  an  American  port 
duty  free,  and  she  will  be  regarded  as  an  American-built  ship, 
except  as  to  bounty,  and  except  as  to  coasting  trade.  All  Consu¬ 
lar  duties,  moreover,  are  abolished  as  against  American  ships,  and 
some  restrictive  laws  as  to  the  payment  of  the  men  are  swept  away. 
The  effect  of  this  Bill,  if  it  passes  the  Senate,  will,  it  is  believed  in 
New  York,  be  to  revive  the  American  carrying  trade,  without  re¬ 
viving  American  shipbuilding.  The  merchants  will  find  it  cheaper 
to  import  free  steel  ships  from  the  Clyde.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  even  the  former  end  will  be  secured,  as  the  British 
shipping  trade  is  firmly  organised ;  and  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  the  loss  of  the  American  trade  is  due  wholly  to  Protection, 
and  not  to  the  extinction  of  the  class  formerly  devoted  to  it.  In 

any  case,  the  law  can  make  no  difference  to  the  British,  who 
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can  build  and  register  ships  in  American  ports,  if  that  pays, 
just  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  discovery  on  the  Thursday  of  last  week  of  the  body  of 
a  girl,  probably  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  a  starch-box  which 
had  been  sent  as  long  ago  as  the  11th  December  last,  through 
Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  and  Company,  carriers,  to  32  Abbey 
Road,  for  delivery  to  a  person — named  as  Miss  Green — not 
known  there,  and  which  had  consequently  remained  in  the 
custody  of  the  carriers,  till  the  body  began  to  decompose,  and 
so  attracted  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  box,  has  given  rise 
to  an  inquiry  which  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  clue  to  the  poor 
victim’s  origin.  It  was  at  first  thought,  from  the  condition  of 
the  child’s  teeth,  that  she  had  belonged  to  the  upper  classes, 
and  had  had  four  teeth  carefully  removed  by  a  dentist  to 
give  room  for  the  full  development  of  the  jaws;  but  this,  it 
appears,  is  a  mistake,  the  gaps  being  due  to  the  late  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  missing  teeth,  and  not  to  extractions.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  persons  who  delivered  the  box  to  the  carriers, 
except  that  there  were  two  of  them,  both  men,  one  of  whom 
came  in  to  book  the  parcel,  while  the  other  only  helped  to 
carry  it  to  the  door  of  the  receiving-house,  156  Cambridge 
Street,  Bethnal  Green.  It  seems  probable  that  the  child 
was  either  starved,  or  poisoned  slowly  by  some  poison  causing 
extreme  emaciation,  and  the  body  had  been  so  doubled  up 
that  it  had  been  forced  into  a  box  apparently  quite  incapable 
of  containing  it.  There  was  some  indication  in  the  state  of  the 
brain  of  the  child’s  having  been  an  imbecile.  From  the  use  of 
the  starch-box,  and  of  a  brewer’s  label  for  the  direction,  it 
would  seem  likely  that  the  child  belonged  to  some  tradesman  in 
East  London. 

The  curious  case  of  poisoning  by  oil  of  bitter  almonds  at 
West  Mailing  resulted  on  Wednesday  in  a  verdict  by  the 
Coroner’s  jury  of  manslaughter  against  Mr.  Timins,  the 
clergyman  who  administered  the  teaspoonful  of  oil  from  which, 
as  it  is  alleged,  Sarah  Ann  Wright  died.  Neither  of  the 
doctors  employed  in  the  investigation  seems  to  have  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  both  of  them  declare  their 
disbelief  that  Mr.  Timins  did,  as  alleged,  swallow  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  same  oil  himself,  the  result  of  which  must  have  been,  as 
they  say,  his  own  death  also.  The  curious  thing  is  that  Mr. 
Timins,  a  clergyman  of  sixty-nine,  for  thirty  years  Yicar 
of  West  Mailing,  and  of  unblemished  character,  himself 
asserted  that  he  had  swallowed  this  teaspoonful,  and  that 
The  mother  of  the  dead  girl, — a  hostile  witness, — gave  it  in 
evidence  that  she  saw  him  take  a  teaspoonful  from  the  same 
bottle  as  that  from  which  he  had  previously  given  the  dose  to 
her  daughter.  The  Coroner’s  jury,  while  returning  the  verdict 
of  manslaughter  against  Mr.  Timins,  expressly  declared  their 
belief  that  he  had  administered  the  poison  with  no  evil  intent. 

Mallow  election  has  gone  for  the  Home-ruler  by  an  im¬ 
mense  majority,  Mr.  Naish,  the  Solicitor- General,  having  polled 
only  89  votes,  against  161  given  for  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  the 
■editor  of  United  Ireland.  Mr.  Sexton,  in  congratulating  the 
electors,  used  the  usual  florid  and  exaggerated  language  of  the 
party, — “Never,  within  his  knowledge,  had  any  Irish  town  so 
suddenly  leaped  from  the  depths  of  shame,  to  the  pinnacle  of 
glory.”  It  is  a  leap,  certainly,  and  a  leap  in  the  dark, — for  the 
change  was  made  under  the  protection  of  the  ballot, — but  the 
question  whether  the  leap  in  the  dark  has  issued  in  glory,  will 
be  differently  answered  by  different  people.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  should  say  that  if  Mallow  has  leaped  up  on  to  a  pinnacle  at 
all,  it  is  a  pinnacle  rather  of  temptation  than  of  glory,  and  that 
the  tempter  will  probably  have  his  own  way.  It  is  clear  that 
outside  Ulster  at  all  events,  the  Government  make  no  progress 
at  all— make  a  regress,  rather — in  the  favour  of  Irish  voters. 
The  Conservatives  must  in  general  either  have  abstained,  or 
voted  for  Mr.  O’Brien. 

Gustave  Dore,  the  well-known  artist,  died  in  Paris  on  the 
23rd  inst.  He  was  a  singular  example  of  a  French  artist  who, 
though  thoroughly  French  in  spirit,  found  appreciation  princi¬ 
pally  in  England.  His  pictures,  despised  in  Paris,  were 
admired  in  London,  where  their  scenic  treatment  of  sacred 
subjects  attracted  the  middle-class,  and  his  illustrations  made 
gigantic  volumes  like  the  three  of  Dante’s  trilogy  popular  in 
England.  As  an  illustrator  of  books,  Dore  was  very  unequal, 
bein “Sometimes  original,  more  often  maniere  and  stagey  to 
the  last  degree ;  but  he  was  genuine  in  one  direction,  his  love 
for  the  weird,  which  woke  up  some  latent  sympathy  in  British 


minds.  His  greatest  success  was  “The  Want 
in  which  he  rose  occasionally  to  the  concep 
awful;  while  his  greatest  failure  was  the  Bible 
plicity  of  which  he  did  not  understand.  His  re. 
of  the  levelling  horror  the  Flood  must  have  caused— w 
mother  grasping  the  paw  of  a  tiger  perched  on  a  rock,  in 
order  to  heave  her  child  higher  out  of  the  water— is,  however, 
singularly  powerful.  He  made  great  sums  out  of  his  English 
patrons,  which  he  expended  in  building  houses  of  the  kind 
which  Aluaschar,  the  elder  Dumas,  and  Edgar  Poe  imagined. 

The  Times  defends  the  great  aggregations  of  land  in  single 
hands  in  England,  by  saying,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  West,  o°ur 
Minister  at  Washington,  that  greater  aggregations  exist  in  the 
United  States.  There  it  has  been  a  custom  to  encourage  long 
railway  lines,  by  voting  to  the  Companies  the  property-right  in 
every  alternate  block  of  public  land  along  the  proposed  route. 
Many  railroads  thus  own  land  on  a  colossal  scale,  the  “  estate  ” 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway,  for  example,  being  nearly 
50,000,000  acres,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  42,000,000,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  12,000,000.  The  railroads,  of  course,  stick  out 
for  prices ;  and  the  settlers  sometimes  complain  that  with 
immense  tracts  of  wild  land  left  in  wilderness,  land  is  unpro¬ 
curable.  The  system  of  grants  may  be  bad,  though  with¬ 
out  it  the  railways  could  not  have  been  built;  but  the 
Times  forgets  entirely  the  most  material  fact.  The  English 
noble  keeps  his  land,  the  American  company  sells  it.  It 
never  attempts  to  cultivate  or  let,  but  sells,  being  anxious 
only  to  secure  that  increment  of  value  which  its  own  enterprise 
has  conferred.  The  Times  has  only  to  support  Bills  abolishing 
entail  and  settlement,  and  making  land  as  saleable  as  Consols, 
without  long  deeds  or  wearisome  formalities,  to  remove  the 
greatest  objection  to  the  aggregation  of  land  in  England.  The 
spendthrift  heir  will  disperse  his  estate  soon  enough,  if  only  he  is 
allowed,  and  there  will  be  fifty  yeomen,  in  place  of  the  great 
landlord.  They  will  not  prosper  ?  Possibly  not ;  but  they  will 
have  happy  lives,  doff  caps  to  no  one,  and  enjoy,  as  citizens 
cannot,  whatever  personalty  they  acquire. 

The  Times  gives  some  curious  statistics  of  the  Quaker  body, 
or,  as  they  call  themselves,  “  The  Society  of  Friends.”  They 
are  now  reduced  to  17,977  members,  or  probably  7,000 
families,  a  majority  of  whom,  we  believe,  reside  in  Ireland, 
and  5,700  regular  attendants  who  are  not  in  full  member¬ 
ship.  They  seat  ten  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
besides  being  represented  by  six  or  seven  ex-Members,  the 
best  known  of  whom  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster;  and  according 
to  the  Times,  “  the  Society  includes  one  baronet,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease,”  and  one  knight,  Sir  J.  Barrington.  Are  they  regular 
members  ?  A  baronet  might  be,  because  he  would  inherit  his 
title,  and  could  hardly  be  expelled  for  circumstances  of  birth ; 
but  a  knighthood  must  be  taken,  and  considering  the  tes¬ 
timony  borne  by  the  Society  against  “  man-worship,”  is  an  in¬ 
consistent  absurdity.  We  have  Pagan  kuights  and  Mussulman 
knights  in  dozens,  and  probably  knights  who  believe  nothing, 
but  a  Quaker  knight  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Miss  Ada  Leigh,  of  whose  remarkable  work  in  Paris  we  gave 
some  account  in  our  issue  of  December  23rd  last,  writes  to 
yesterday’s  Times  to  record  the  terrible  fact  that  infant  suicide 
in  France  has  actually  destroyed  twice  as  many  children’s 
lives  in  four  years  as  her  orphanage  contrived  to  save  in 
eight  years, — that  is,  that  the  energy  thrown  into  infant 
suicide  has  been  more  than  four  times  as  productive  of  result 
as  that  of  the  charity  of  which  she  disposes.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  boys  and  forty  girls  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  she 
tells  us,  destroyed  themselves  in  four  years;  and  of  these, 
200  were  over  twelve  years  of  age,  twenty-one  between  twelve 
and  ten,  four  over  ten  years,  six  below  nine,  and  one  was  only 
seven.  Surely,  in  no  other  country  except  France  does  not  merely 
despair,  but  that  impatient  intolerance  of  misery  which  cuts  its 
way  out  of  life  rather  than  await  the  end,  invade  the  minds  of 
such  babies  as  these.  French  children  must  be  premature,  as 
well  as  most  miserable,  when  they  have  recourse  to  suicide ; 
they  must  have  learned  to  believe  that  death  is  a  remedy,  and 
that  they  cannot  or  may  not  depend  on  the  kindness  of  the 
living,  before  the  age  at  which  most  English  children  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  either  belief. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102^  to  102J. 
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JICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  PANIC  IN  PARIS. 

.  a  tHE  Liberal  politicians  of  France — for  it  is  not  the  people 
I  which  is  in  motion,  and  the  Reactionaries  are  only 
defending  themselves — present  just  now  a  lamentable  spec¬ 
tacle.  They  are  all,  without  an  exception,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  during  a  considerable  crisis,  obeying  some  of  the  least 
worthy  of  human  impulses.  Those  who  are  in  power  are 
trembling  under  their  responsibilities,  and  those  who  are  out 
of  power  are  either  yielding  to  panic,  or  to  jealousies  of  the 
feeblest  and  most  ignoble  kind.  The  Ministers,  though  they 
made  the  mistake  of  arresting  Prince  Napoleon,  probably  with¬ 
out  legal  warrant,  for  publishing  his  opinions  on  the  walls, 
instead  of  through  a  newspaper,  are  obviously  disinclined  to 
go  farther,  think  a  proscription  of  Princes  most  unwise,  and 
believe  confiscation  of  their  commissions,  which  are  in  France 
declared  by  written  law  to  be  the  “  property  ”  of  their  holders, 
positively  unjust.  They  are,  however,  so  desirous  of  keeping 
their  places,  or  so  afraid  of  producing  agitation,  that  they 
hesitate  to  say  this  openly,  and  resign,  if  they  are  de¬ 
feated  ;  but  keep  on  suggesting  all  manner  of  compro¬ 
mises,  no  one  of  which  is  based  on  any  principle  of 
justice  or  any  constitutional  precedent.  The  latest  out  of 
a  dozen  is  that  the  Government  shall  be  invested  with  the 
power  of  expulsion, — the  effect  of  which  will  be  constant 
motions  to  compel  them  to  use  the  power  ;  and  that  they  shall 
introduce  a  Bill  authorising  them  to  place  regimental,  officers 
en  disponibilite,  or  as  we  say,  on  half-pay, — the  result  of  which 
will  be  that  any  Pretender  who  obtains  power  for  six  we^s 
may  legally  weed  all  Republican  officers  out  of  the  Army. 
No  device  could  be  better  calculated  to  turn  the  Army  into  a 
political  caste,  devoted,  not  to  the  country,  but  to  a  leader 
of  special  political  opinions.  While  offering  or  hinting  at 
these  terms,  the  Ministry  confess  that  they  are  perfectly 
unnecessary.  M.  de  Faillieres,  the  Minister  of  the  Interiof, 
with  reports  from  all  the  Departments  before  him,  states  posi¬ 
tively  that  there  are  no  plots  on  foot,  no  gatherings  of  con¬ 
spirators,  no  signs  of  disorder  anywhere.  The  Minister  6f 
War,  General  Billot,  a  sincere  Republican,  admitted  to  be  a 
good  organiser,  affirms  that  the  Army  is  tranquil,  that  the 
Princes  do  their  duty,  and  that  all  he  has  to  complain  of  is 
that  the  Due  de  Chartres  took  one  day’s  leave  without  leave 
— an  offence  deserving  a  week’s  arrest — and  that  the  Due 
d’Aumale’s  comrades  call  him  “Monseigneur,”  which  implies 
just  as  much  obedience  as  the  courteous  English  habit  of 
describing  Madame  Eugenie  Bonaparte  as  “  the  Empress 
Eugenie.”  Indeed,  it  implies  less,  for  the  Due  d’Aumalb, 
as  Prince  of  a  House  still  reigning,  is  “  Monseigneur  ”  by 
a  European  courtesy.  M.  Duclerc  himself  affirms  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  all  non-official  evidence  points 
in  the  same  direction.  Nevertheless,  the  Government,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  reports,  intends  to  propose  some  radically  un¬ 
just  compromise,  and  will  neither  encounter  the  majority 
boldly,  nor  ask  the  Senate  for  a  dissolution.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Ministry  may  bolt  out  of  the  business 
altogether,  and  resign  before  a  vote  has  been  taken,  thus  de¬ 
priving  themselves  of  the  power  of  making  even  an  effective 
protest.  That  is  not  the  conduct  of  men  worthy  to  govern, 
or  competent  to  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  politicians  out  of  power  appear  to 
be,  as  the  Scotch  say,  “  left  to  themselves,”  given  up  either  to 
unreasoning  fears  or  morbid  jealousies.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Opportunists,  part  of  the  Pure  Left,  and  all  the  Extremists 
have  united,  and  are  determined  that  the  Princes  shall  be 
expelled  both  from  the  Army  and  the  State.  They  possess, 
when  united,  a  clear  majority  of  a  hundred,  and  the  belief  in 
their  determination  is  supported  as  yet  by  all  known  facts. 
The  Chamber  has  elected  a  Committee  to  consider  the  matter 
which  has  determined  on  expulsion,  and  that  Committee,  after 
electing  as  Chairman  M.  Marcou,  who  says  openly  that  the 
Athenians  were  right,  and  that  the  only  wise  course  for  a  Re¬ 
public  is  to  ostracise  powerful  citizens,  has  adopted  by  six 
votes  to  four  a  Bill  of  three  clauses,  of  which  the  first  expels 
all  members  of  families  formerly  reigning — the  italicised  word  is 
levelled  at  the  Empress  Eugenie — the  second  deprives  them  of 
political  rights  and  excludes  them  from  the  Army  ;  and  the 
third  renders  them  liable,  if  they  return,  to  be  sentenced  by  the 
Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  to  five  years’  imprisonment, 
to  be  followed  by  permanent  exile.  This  Bill,  which,  as 
against  men  who  have  been  amnestied  by  law,  women  like  the 


Princess  Clotilde,  who  have  done  nothing,  and  lads  like  Prince' 
Victor,  still  at  school,  is  positively  monstrous  in  its  injustice,, 
will,  it  is  firmly  believed,  be  passed  by  the  Chamber,  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate,  which  must  then  either  dissolve,  or 
become  the  object  of  a  furious  attack,  in  which  it  will  go 
down.  Of  course,  it  i3  said,  the  Chamber  will  be  dissolved, 
the  parties  will  fight  over  the  Bill  with  unexampled  fury,  and 
France  will  be  plunged  into  a  veiled  civil  war.  For  what  ?' 
The  leaders  of  the  majority  absolutely  assign  no  reason, 
except  that  the  deference  paid  to  the  Princes  constitutes  an 
infraction  of  equality  and  a  political  danger.  An  infraction  of 
equality  it  may  be,  but  then  so  is  the  deference  paid  to  & 
Cardinal,  to  a  millionaire,  to  a  man  like  Gambetta ;  to  Victor 
Hugo,  who  is  always  pi-oclaiming ;  to  any  one  whose  history,  or 
fortune,  or  ability,  or  character,  elevates  him  above  the  mass. 
Is  everybody  to  be  ostracised  who  wields  influence,  and  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  Senator  or  a  Deputy  ?  As  to  the  political  danger, 
it  does  not,  as  we  believe,  exist ;  for  the  peasantry  have  not 
changed,  and  the  French  Army  has  never  yet  pronounced  without 
orders  from  legal  superiors  or  a  certainty  that  it  was  unanimous. 
When  it  struck  for  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  legal  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  even  Marshal  MacMahon  shrank  from  a  struggle 
which,  as  he  said,  would  extend  to  every  barrack.  When, 
moreover,  has  the  Army  ever  followed  a  General  who  is  not 
in  command  and  has  not  won  a  pitched  battle,  and  where  is 
there  such  a  General  hostile  to  the  Republic  ?  The  panic 
seems  to  outsiders  unreasoning  ;  but  grant  that  they  are  ill- 
informed,  grant  that  the  officers  are  disaffected,  and  that  a 
military  coup  d'e'tat  is  at  hand,  and  where  is  the  sense  of  this. 
Bill  ?  If  a  General  is  to  lead  a  revolt,  he  must  lead  it 
either  in  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  a  Pretender.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Bill  is  inoperative,  for  no  General  qua  General 
is  expelled  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  French  General  Monk  can 
bring  back  his  nominee  within  twelve  hours.  M.  Madier  de- 
Mon  tjau,  an  extravagant  Extremist,  says  this  never  happens 
but  the  most  successful  Restoration  ever  carried  out  was 
decreed  in  the  name  of  a  Prince  living  abroad  in  poverty,  by  a 
General  who,  it  is  quite  possible,  had  never  seen  him,  amid  a 
people  utterly  ignorant  of  his  nominee’s  character.  The  best 
help  a  Prince  in  France  can  possibly  obtain  is  exemption  from 
the  Parisian  microscope,  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  Prince 
Napoleon  ;  and  Prince  Victor,  in  particular,  will  be  three  times 
as  powerful  in  London  or  Rome  as  in  the  Parisian  salons.  Even 
admitting,  what  we  greatly  doubt,  that  there  is  one  Prince, 
who  is  a  popular  General  and  full  of  disaffection,  that  is  only 
an  excuse  for  a  Bill  against  the  Due  d’Aumale,  whom  the: 
Minister  of  War,  as  General  Billot  pointed  out,  if  he  sees  the 
smallest  ground  for  suspicion,  can,  under  the  military  law,, 
place  in  close  arrest  within  a  fortress  for  months  at  a  time,, 
without  assigning  a  reason.  What  power  does  the  Bill 
give  which  the  Republican  Government  does  not  already 
possess? 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  Chamber,  once  face  to- 
face  with  its  own  vote,  or  threatened  with  dissolution,  may  on. 
Monday  accept  some  Ministerial  compromise,  and  that  affairs 
may  drift  on  a  little  longer ;  but  who  can  confide  in  a  Chamber 
capable  of  such  panics,  and  so  divided  into  groups  that  no 
Government  can  obtain  a  foothold  ?  We  do  not  believe,  as 
some  of  our  contemporaries  do,  that  France  “  is  yearning  for 
a  saviour  sword,”  for  the  peasantry  know  well  that  the  swords¬ 
man  would  sooner  or  later  proclaim  war ;  but  we  do  believe 
that  Frenchmen  are  timid,  that  they  expect  Governments  to 
govern,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  Governments  they  suspect 
the  Constitution  of  imperfection.  They  do  not  object  to  be- 
governed  by  the  Chamber — that  was  shown  on  Gambetta’s  fall — - 
but  then,  the  Chamber  must  accept  the  responsibilities  of  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  not  quiver  with  fear  at  every  breath  of  faction  in  a 
style  which  would  deprive  a  monarch  of  all  respect.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Republic  is  in  danger,  or  that  the  French  people 
will  accept  any  other  form  of  Government ;  but  we  do  doubt 
whether,  if  a  strong  Ministry  cannot  be  formed,  or  if  the  Cham¬ 
ber  will  not  acknowledge  any  leader  able  to  guide  a  Ministry, 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  will  not  be  speedily  at  hand. 
Under  the  present  one  all  the  substantive  power  is  deposited 
in  the  people  ;  yet  the  Government  can  neither  obtain  perma¬ 
nent  support  nor  distinct  guidance  from  the  Representatives,  nor 
consult  the  people  themselves,  who  again  only  elect  Deputies  at 
long  intervals.  The  Chamber,  virtually  irresponsible,  except  after 
years  of  delay,  degenerates  into  a  public  meeting,  and  during 
the  most  dangerous  crises,  no  Minister,  or  orator,  or  wirepuller 
can  tell  what  decision  will  leap  from  the  urns.  The  ds.  h  of 
M.  Gambetta  has  deprived  the  Republicans  of  the  only  man 
who  could  unite  them,  and  unless  he  can  be  speedily  replaced. 
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Constitutional  revision,  with  all  its  dangers,  its  bitternesses,  and 
its  disturbances  to  the  course  of  affairs,  will  become  inevitable. 
Apart  from  its  radical  injustice,  which  alienates  all  right- 
thinking  men,  a  policy  of  proscriptions  splits  a  country  into 
irreconcilable  factions,  each  of  which  in  turn  uses  the  same 
weapons,  till  the  headless  parties  fall  into  enduring  anarchy. 
Republicanism  is  the  most  dignified  form  of  human  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  theory  the  best ;  but  Mexico  is  a  Republic,  as  well 
as  the  United  States. 


LORD  HARTINGTON'S  POLITICAL  TORE. 

ORD  HARTINGTON’S  speeches  have  very  marked  charac¬ 
teristics.  For  one  thing,  he  has  a  positive  scorn  for  making 
things  appear  better  than  they  are ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he 
seems  to  be  fully  aware  that  the  English  people  share  that  scorn, 
and  that  they  only  respect  a  Government  the  more  for  admitting 
to  the  full  all  the  failures  they  have  made,  so  long  as  they  can 
show  that  these  failures  have  not  been  due  to  any  want  of  fidelity 
and  zeal  and  good-sense  on  the  part  of  Ministers  in  dealing  with 
their  obvious  duties.  It  is  perfectly  true,  says  Lord  Hartington, 
at  Bacup,  that  when  the  Government  took  office,  the  last  thing 
they  expected  or  desired  was  to  have  to  give  up  all  their  energies 
to  new  Irish  legislation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  furthest 
thing  from  their  imagination  was  that  they  might  have  to 
wage  war  in  Egypt.  It  is  perfectly  true,  again,  that  they 
have  actually  been  engaged  much  more  in  combating  difficulties 
in  Ireland  and  Egypt,  than  in  settling  any  of  the  issues  they 
placed  before  the  country  during  the  General  Election  of  1 880. 
But  what  then  ?  No  Government  can  control  events.  The  duty 
of  all  Governments  is  to  deal  in  the  best  way  they  can  with 
events  as  they  arise.  The  country  would  be  legitimately 
indignant  if  the  Government  ignored  the  actual  emergencies 
with  which  it  has  to  deal,  in  order  to  fulfil  pledges  which 
are  not  half  so  urgent  as  the  actual  emergencies  of  the 
moment.  What  the  country  desires  is  to  have  a  Govern¬ 
ment  it  can  trust,  dealing  on  principles  which  the  people 
approve  with  the  duties  which  have  the  first  claim  on  the 
Administration.  And  if  it  happens  that  these  duties  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  which  it  anticipated  when  it  came  into 
power,  that  will  not  be  counted  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Government,  unless  it  be  due  in  any  way  to  its  own  default 
that  its  anticipations  have  been  disappointed,  and  its  energies 
turned  out  of  their  natural  channel.  Any  Government  may 
be  unable  even  to  attempt  the  work  which  it  intended  to  do,  and 
may  be  obliged  to  devote  its  whole  force  to  work  it  had  never 
for  a  moment  contemplated ;  but  if  under  these  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  it  puts  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  struggles  man¬ 
fully  against  its  difficulties,  the  country  will  judge  it  not  by 
its  unrealised  hopes,  but  by  its  actual  deeds. 

Again,  Lord  Hartington  not  only  does  not  apologise  for  that 
which  needs  no  apology,  namely,  inadequate  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberal  Administration,  but  he  makes  the  country 
see  vividly  the  true  “  logic  of  facts  ”  which  forced  the  Govern¬ 
ment  off  its  intended  path  on  to  its  new  path,  and  that  it  was 
no  spontaneous  voyage  in  search  of  heroic  legislation  which 
led  to  this  result.  How  did  the  necessity  for  undertaking  the 
new  Irish  legislation,  he  asks,  arise  ?  Not  from  any  superfluity 
of  adventurous  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but 
from  the  most  humble  of  their  duties.  The  Irish  landlords 
came  to  them,  and  asked  them  practically  to  collect  their 
rents  for  them,  to  apply  the  machinery  of  the  Government 
to  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  tenants’  obligations,  which 
the  landlords  avowed  themselves  wholly  unable  to  enforce 
for  themselves.  Of  course,  the  Government  could  not  do  that 
without  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  so  unusual  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  and  they  found  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry 
that  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  by  Liberals  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  alike,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rents  were  excessive, — 
were,  indeed,  founded  on  value  given  to  the  land  by  the  tenants’ 
own  expenditure  and  labour,  and  that  practically  no  State 
could  undertake  to  enforce  these  obligations  successfully,  with¬ 
out  taking  pains  first  to  revise  such  of  them  as  were  radically 
unjust.  This  duty  was  absolutely  imposed  on  the  Ministers, 
was  none  of  their  seeking.  It  was  forced  upon  them  by  the 
admitted  inability  of  the  landlords  to  obtain  their  own  rents. 
It  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords,  no  less  than  that 
o[  S'  e  tenants, — in  the  interest,  indeed,  of  society  at  large,  and 
I  /"order  especially,  since  no  Government  could  undertake, 
consistently  with  public  order,  to  enforce  wholesale,  a  vast 
number  of  unjust  obligations. 

And  not  only  does  Lord  Hartington  refuse  to  gloss  over 
disagreeable  facts,  preferring,  indeed,  to  let  the  logic  of  events 


apologise  for  the  commissions  and  omissions  ' 
sure  of  events  has  compelled,  not  only  does  I. 
strongly  any  attempt  to  court  heroic  enterprise 
up  a  sturdy  and  what  might  be  called  a  ration., . 
view  of  the  inheritance  of  evil  in  Irish  affairs  whic^  , 
received  from  our  ancestors,  and  exhorts  us  not  to  let  „ 
frank  admission  of  the  existence  of  this  heritage  of  evil 
relax  the  strenuousness  of  our  resolve  to  persist  in  boldine 
the  Empire  together.  It  is  all  very  well  to  recognise 
that  you  cannot  annihilate  by  any  effort,  however  earnest,  the 
fruits  of  evil  sown,  in  crop  after  crop,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  let  that  frank  recognition  of 
England's  past  obduracy,  where  England  ought  to  have  been 
yielding,  relax  the  fibre  of  our  determination  to  be  obdurate 
still,  where  we  feel  that  yielding  would  be  weak  and  wrong. 
Lord  Hartington  is  evidently  afraid  of  the  daunting  effect  of 
the  confession  that  we  have  been  hard  to  Ireland  where 
we  ought  to  have  been  just,  and  thinks  that  it  may  persuade 
us  now  into  being  soft  to  Ireland  where  the  true  justice 
would  be  hard.  It  is  no  good  pretext,  he  says,  for  being 
unjust  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland  now,  that  Great 
Britain  has  heretofore  been  unjust  to  Ireland  through  exclusive 
regard  for  her  own  ill-conceived  interests.  You  will  net 
rectify  one  great  error  by  making  as  great  an  error  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Over-penitence,  like  vaulting  ambition, 
sometimes  overleaps  itself,  and  it  is,  moreover,  inexcusable  over*, 
penitence,  where  you  have  been  endeavouring  to  repair,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  sins  of  a  previous  generation,  to  charge  yourself 
with  any  responsibility  for  their  guilty  indifference.  Therefore, 
says  Lord  Hartington,  don’t  let  us  dwell  too  much  on  the  moral 
view  of  the  matter,  if  that  has  any  tendency  to  unstring  our 
determination  to  resist  foolish  wishes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
formerly-oppressed  Ireland  urges  them.  And  undoubtedly 
his  advice  is,  on  this  head,  vigorous  and  manly.  We 
may  properly  remember  that  one  of  the  results  of  mis- 
government  is  not  only  to  blind  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  misgovernment,  but  also  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  those  who  suffer  from  it.  The  oppressed  and  their 
descendants  are  even  more  likely  to  misconceive  the  relations 
in  which  they  ought  to  stand  to  the  oppressors  and  their, 
descendants,  than  even  the  heirs  of  the  oppressors  themselves. 
If  the  latter  have  learnt  to  see  the  errors  of  their  fathers’  waysr 
they  may  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  twist  of  mind 
which  caused  their  father’s  errors.  But  the  victims  of  mis¬ 
government  are  sure  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  a  whole  crop 
of  fierce  illusions  which  must  bias  their  judgment,  and  bias  it 
for  evil,  in  all  matters  affecting  their  relations  to  the  heirs  of 
the  evil-doers.  Lord  Hartington  is  right  that  a  redundant  self- 
reproach  for  what  our  fathers  did,  may  easily  mislead  us  into 
weakness  almost  as  mischievous  on  the  one  side,  as  our  perverse 
and  cruel  tyranny  was  mischievous  on  the  other  side. 

All  three  positions  of  Lord  Harrington’s  appear  to  us  very 
characteristic.  A  statesman  who  always  faces  the  facts  of  the 
case,  however  unpleasant,  and  rather  prefers  to  put  them  in 
their  barest  and  most  unpleasant  form,  than  to  gloss  them 
over  in  any  way,  will  always  inspire  confidence  in  England. 
Again,  a  statesman  who  is  rather  anxious  to  deprecate  the 
idea  of  entering  voluntarily  upon  heroic  legislation,  and  who 
insists  on  it  that  the  Government  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  were  forced  by  the  commonest  principles  of  common- 
sense,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Irish  case,  to  try 
what  they  could  do  to  render  the  collection  of  rents  on  a  large 
scale  a  matter  of  less  herculean  difficulty,  will  thereby  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  the  homely  instincts  of  the  British  people. 
Most  of  all,  a  statesman  who  warns  us  not  to  carry  our  com¬ 
punction  for  the  sins  of  our  ancestors  so  far  as  to  let  that 
compunction  hurry  us  into  an  offence  of  the  exactly  opposite  kind, 
— an  offence  against  British  instincts,  out  of  deference  to  Irish 
instincts, — will  command  the  hearty  adhesion  of  English 
Liberals.  ‘  Here,’  they  will  say,  ‘  is  a  man  who  does  not  let 
Liberal  sentiment  degenerate  into  weakness, — here  is  a  man 
who  faces  the  truth,  who  is  not  ambitious  of  great  enter¬ 
prises,  who  never  encourages  himself  in  morbid  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  the  scope  and  drift  of  former  errors,  but  who 
just  grapples  boldly  with  the  problem  of  the  moment,  quite 
indifferent  as  well  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  problem  he  had 
hoped  to  be  grappling  with,  as  to  the  fact  that  by  his  mode  of 
grappling  with  it,  he  may  be  laying  himself  open  to  a  plausible 
(though  false)  imputation  of  following  the  evil  tradition  of  an 
unjust  age.’ 

Such  is  Lord  Hartington ;  and  being  what  he  is,  he  will, 
we  believe,  command  the  confidence  of  English  Liberals  far 
and  near ;  of  many  even  who  find  his  tone  a  little  less  ia- 
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rat  of  liis  great  leader  ;  perhaps  of  some  wlio 
'Jitter  because  it  is  less  inspiriting,  because  it 
"'0  high,  but  insists  so  stiffly  on  not  aiming 
,^e  point  to  which  it  can  send  its  shaft  home. 


THE  REVELATIONS  IN  DUBLIN. 

riHHERE  is  something  in  the  news  of  the  last  few  days 
B  which  is  almost  appalling  to  the  friends  of  Ireland. 
Most  of  our  contemporaries  are  exulting  in  the  recent  revela¬ 
tions  in  Dublin,  because  they  think  that  now  at  last  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  Assassinating  Committee,  which  all  have 
suspected  to  exist,  will  be  broken  up,  that  the  reign  of  terror 
will  be  ended,  and  that  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  will  be  made  to  expiate  their  crimes. 
That  those  results,  if  they  occur,  will  be  good,  is  past  all  question. 
It  is  well  that  such  a  Committee  should  be  destroyed,  well 
that  a  demoralising  terror  should  cease,  well  that  intending 
murderers  should  distrust  all  their  precautions  for  secrecy  ; 
but  we  can  feel  no  exultation.  If  we  cannot  trust  the 
testimony  of  the  Informers,  things  are  worse  than  ever, 
for  we  are  in  presence  of  men  who  rival  Titus  Oates ; 
but  if,  as  seems  probable,  we  can  trust  it,  think  of  what  it 
is  that  is  revealed.  The  determined  efforts  made  by  English¬ 
men  to  remove  the  agrarian  trouble  of  Ireland  have  affected 
but  a  portion  of  the  social  difficulty.  Outside  that  embodiment 
of  agrarian  passion  and  unreason,  the  Land  League,  stands 
another  League,  the  so-called  Fenian  Brotherhood,  which  is 
not  caring  for  the  peasantr}*,  not  intent  on  reforms,  however 
far-reaching,  not  moved  by  concessions,  however  hard  to 
make,  but  stimulated  only  by  hostility  to  the  connection  with 
Great  Britain.  Nothing  will  satisfy  it,  except  an  independ¬ 
ence  which  Britain  cannot  grant,  and  which  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  Irish  people,  if  consulted  by  a  plebiscite, 
would  summarily  reject.  The  Government,  therefore,  stands  face 
to  face,  after  all  its  efforts,  with  a  resisting  body  of  opinion 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate,  with  which  there  is  no 
reasoning,  to  which  no  kind  of  compromise  can  be  so  much  as 
offered.  It  is  as  if  Stephenson  had  found,  after  filling  Chat 
Moss,  that  the  Moss  itself  rested  on  pillars  which,  as  the 
weight  reached  a  certain  point,  also  gave  way.  As  if  that 
were  not  enough,  a  section  of  this  body — small,  it  may  be, 
but  still  formidable — has  adopted  and,  as  the  informers  allege, 
has  carried  out,  plans  in  which  the  wickedness,  the  utter  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  rudimentary  principles  of  morality,  as  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  creeds  and  nearly  all  contemners  of  creeds,  is  not 
more  apparent  than  the  perversity.  According  to  the  in¬ 
formers,  who,  wo  must  not  forget,  are  not  repentant  men, 
but  men  avowedly  under  terror  for  themselves,  a  Committee 
exists  embedded  in  the  old  Fenian  body,  the  body  seeking  to 
stir  up  insurrection,  consisting  of  men  who  actually  believe  that 
the  Nihilist  policy  of  assassination  may  succeed  against  a  Vice¬ 
royalty.  That  men  without  scruples  should  conceive  it  possible 
to  upset  a  dynasty  by  successive  assassinations  is  intelligible. 
Such  an  event  has  never  occurred  in  history,  and  has  been 
baffled  even  in  Russia,  where  Revolutionists  are  able  to 
secure  not  only  relays  of  assassins,  but  a  succession  of  self- 
devoted  murderers ;  but  that  the  evil  conception  should  be 
applied  to  a  delegated  Government,  perpetually  renewable,  and 
sure  to  be  filled  up  for  centuries,  if  Viceroy  after  Viceroy  and 
Secretary  after  Secretary  fell  under  the  knife,  shows  hopeless 
incapacity  to  understand  the  first  conditions  of  the  situation. 
The  English  people  is  not  one  to  be  daunted  by  murder,  and 
until  it  is  daunted,  it  can  find  men  to  run  that  risk,  just  as  it 
can  find  Generals  for  a  campaign  or  leaders  for  forlorn-hopes. 
The  Government  of  Ireland  is  not  drawn  from  a  House  which 
cannot  be  replaced,  or  even  from  a  caste  or  a  profession  which 
could  be  thinned  down,  but  from  a  nation,  which  would  be 
extirpated  before  it  yielded  to  a  coercion  which  assailed  it  not 
only  in  its  courage  and  its  pride,  but  in  its  instinctive  moral 
sense.  As  for  the  local  Government  yielding,  it  has  not  the 
power  to  yield,  even  if  it  were  inclined,  and  even  if  such  at¬ 
tempts  did  not  arouse  in  governing  men,  as  they  nearly  always 
do,  a  hard  anger  which  makes  life  seem  worthless,  if  concession 
is  to  be  made  to  men  who  employ  murder.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  task,  of  the  forces  upon  the  side  of 
Government,  of  the  difficulty  revealed  in  this  trial  of  securing 
trustworthy  agents,  of  the  extraordinary  indications  of  some¬ 
thing  like  Providential  interposition,  which  baffled,  time  after 
time,  the  organised  attempts  against  Mr.  Forster,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  assertion  that  if  he  had  fallen,  and  Lord 
Cowper  with  him,  the  revolution  would  not  have  advanced 
one  step.  lie  would  have  been  succeeded  as  Lord  F.  Cavendish 


was  succeeded,  the  crime  yielding  as  total  result  a  sad  widow 
and  a  determination  to  cany  out  the  strengthening  of  the 
law  resolved  upon  before  its  commission.  If  Lord  Spencer 
fell,  or  Mr.  Trevelyan,  he  would  be  instantly  replaced, 
though  this  time  it  might  be  by  soldiers,  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  effective  self-defence.  The  crime  considered  as  a 
resource — and  in  so  considering  it,  we  try  for  a  moment  to  step 
down  to  the  moral  level  of  the  alleged  Committee — is  utterly 
thrown  away.  Even  the  law  they  hate  only  grows  the  stronger, 
while  popular  favour  declines.  Juries  begin  to  convict, 
evidence  begins  to  flow  in,  the  police  begin  to  be  efficient. 
It  is  reported  that  a  marked  fact  in  the  situation  is  a  change 
in  the  popular  temper,  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Land 
League  started  the  populace  appear  willing  to  help  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  constituted  authorities.  Those  results  were  all, 
more  or  less,  inevitable,  and  yet  the  Assassination  Committee 
was  formed. 

It  is  this  mixture  of  unreason  with  hatred  and  with  contempt 
for  the  moral  law  which  makes  us  so  despondent  as  to  the  results 
of  the  efforts  which  so  delight  our  contemporaries,  and  which 
we  heartily  approve.  Reasonably  considered,  the  criminal 
organisation  in  Dublin  might  fairly  be  held  to  have  received  a 
death-blow.  Its  managers  have  not  during  their  reign  been 
very  successful.  They  have  been  baffled  much  more  often 
than  they  have  succeeded.  They  have  not  paralysed  either 
the  officials,  or  the  police,  or  the  Courts.  On  the  contrary,  all 
these  have  grown  more  resolute,  more  intelligent,  and  more 
hard.  Nor  have  they  attracted  the  population.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  have  shocked 
them,  and  that  the  willingness  to  give  evidence  is 
not  all  the  result  of  fear.  Just  as  these  facts  become 
clear  to  the  Committee,  they  discover  that  their  organi¬ 
sation  has  broken  down.  All  the  facts,  and  especially  the 
methods  of  assassination  pursued,  point  to  a  strong  belief  on 
their  part  that,  whether  from  fear  or  favour,  or  both,  they  had 
no  treachery  to  fear,  either  from  accomplices  or  agents.  They 
used  almost  needless  numbers  of  men,  posting  sentries,  for 
instance,  to  signal  their  victims’  approach.  They  employed 
cars,  thus  burdening  themselves  with  at  least  one  wit¬ 
ness  who  did  not  take  a  direct  share  in  the  crime.  They 
selected,  in  Mr.  Field’s  case,  frequented  streets,  and  they 
employed  by  preference  weapons  like  knives  specially 
sharpened,  and  sword-sticks  which  could  be  recognised  as 
unlike  weapons  usually  sold.  They,  in  fact,  trusted  their 
agents,  and  now  they  know  the  trust  is  vain.  That  fact  of 
itself  should  weaken  them,  as  will  also  the  victory,  if 
victory  there  is,  of  the  law,  the  visible  certainty  that  the 
Government  know  more  than  they  reveal,  and  the  change 
of  feeling  in  the  lowest  people.  They  must  be  aware 

that  they  are  in  danger,  and  be  preparing  for  a  flight, 
which  will  terminate  their  action,  at  all  events  for  years. 

That,  we  say,  is  the  reasonable  view  ;  but  then,  on 

the  evidence,  has  reason  anything  to  do  with  the  matter? 
If  a  number  of  men,  presumably  sane,  were  found  to 

believe  that  a  Vieeroyalty  could  be  overthrown  by  a  few 
murders,  where  is  the  proof  that  another  group  will  not  be 
found  ready  to  replace  them  ?  The  wickedness  of  the  idea  will 
be  no  greater,  nor  will  its  unreason  be  one  whit  more  evident. 
There  will  be  just  as  many  victims  ready  for  the  knife,  nor 
will  the  effect  of  their  deaths  be  any  different.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  precedent,  a  society  of  the  kind  once  betrayed  and 
baffled  dies,  but  then  such  a  society  has  almost  invariably  had 
an  object  which  could  possibly  be  attained  by  the  means  used. 
Landlords  could  be  frightened,  or  tenants  coerced,  or  insurrec¬ 
tion  promoted.  In  the  present  case,  the  divergence  between 
means  and  end  is  so  complete,  so  unintelligible,  that  the  observer 
feels  himself  in  presence  of  forces  not  guided  by  reason  of  any 
kind,  and  can  no  more  predict  a  result  than  he  can  predict 
what  would  happen  if  the  mad  were  required  to  come  to  poli¬ 
tical  decisions.  It  is  possible  that  with  the  coming  trials,  poli¬ 
tical  assassination,  in  itself  a  new  crime  in  Ireland,  may  cease ; 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  be  entirely  unaffected.  The 
conclusions  of  reason,  however  probable,  are  in  the  face  of 
facts  visibly  untrustworthy,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we 
hope  the  Government  will  apply  the  law  firmly  and  steadily, 
and  that  the  Law  will  act,  as  it  usually  does,  as  an  irresistible 
restraining  force.  But  we  do  not  feel,  as  we  should  about  any 
country  but  Ireland,  a  certainty  that  it  will.  That  assassina¬ 
tion  is  wicked,  is  there  no  reason ;  that  it  is  foolish,  rjjko 
reason  ;  that  it  is  hopeless,  is  no  reason.  On  what,  then,  are 
we  all  so  confidently  relying  ?  On  an  effect  of  terror,  which 
events  may  prove  to  be  no  effect  at  all  ?  Terror  does  not  stop 
men  from  filling  up  the  places  of  the  slain ;  why  should  it 
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stop  men  from  supplying  those  of  the  executed  or  imprisoned  ? 
To  say  there  is  no  motive,  is  to  say  nothing,  for  there  never 
has  been  any,  except  a  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  exists  to-day  as  it  existed  when  the  Assassina¬ 
tion  Committee  of  which  the  Informers  speak  was  founded. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  ON  EGYPT. 

THE  Government  is  about  to  try  to  rule  Egypt  through  an 
unacknowledged  Resident,  who  will  be  called  “  Financial 
Adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Government,”  who  will  be  the 
servant  of  that  Government,  but  who  will  be  supported  by  the 
whole  strength  of  British  influence.  That  is  the  clear  mean- 
ing  of  the  Egyptian  section  of  Lord  Hartington  s  speeches  in 
Lancashire.  After  defending,  at  Darwen,  with  singular  strength 
and  lucidity,  the  proposition  that  Europe  and  England  must  in¬ 
terfere  in  Egypt,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  he  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed,  in  a  way  which  there  is  no  mistaking,  that  the 
Government  reject  the  idea  of  annexing  or  of  protecting 
Egypt,  partly  because  they  are  determined  to  adhere  to 
pledges  given  before  they  accepted  office,  partly  because  they 
foresee  difficulties  with  their  own  supporters,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  see  reason  to  believe  that  an  “  interested  ”  course 
might  produce  a  European  war.  Upon  this  last  point,  Lord 
Hartington  was  much  more  emphatic  than  any  Minister  has  yet 
been,  even  alleging  that  if  we  had  shown  any  desire  to  inter¬ 
fere  for  our  own  ends  in  Egypt,  we  “  should  have  aroused  the 
suspicion  and  the  jealousy,  possibly  the  actual  resistance,  of 
many  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.”  As  it  is,  they  trust 

us,  because  “  whenever  a  settled  and  a  stable  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  established  in  Egypt,”  the  British  Army  will 
retire,  and  British  influence  will  be  exercised,  not  through  a 
Protectorate,  but  “  through  the  position  we  have  acquired  there, 
and  through  the  authority  and  position  of  our  diplomatic 
representative,  the  Financial  Adviser  whom  we  intend  to 
recommend  the  Egyptian  Government  to  appoint.  Although, 
no  doubt,  he  will  be  a  European — although,  no  doubt,  in 
present  circumstances,  he  will  be  an  Englishman — he  will  not 
be  appointed  by  the  British  Government,  he  will  not  be  under 
the  instructions  of  the  British  Government,  nor  will  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  be  responsible  for  his  actions.  We  shall  do 
our  best  to  advise  the  Egyptian  Government  to  make  a  good 
choice.  We  say,  if  he  acts — as  we  believe  he  will  act — for 
the  interest  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  Egyptian  nation,  we  shall  give  him  all  the  support 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  him  through  our  diplomatic 
representatives,  as  we  shall  support  Ministers  in  Egypt  in 
whom  we  have  confidence.  But  it  will  not  be  his  particular 
duty,  and  he  will  not  be  called  upon,  to  look  after  and  direct 
British  interests  only.  He  will  be  the  servant  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Egyptian  people.”  These  sentences  contain 
the  essence  of  the  scheme,  which  has  never  been  revealed 
in  such  detail  before,  and  which  has  already  been  carried 
out.  On  Wednesday  it  was  announced — and  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  correct,  if  premature — that  the  Khedive  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  the  former  British  Controller, 
Financial  Adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  will 
consult  him  upon  “  every  point  connected  with  finance,” — that 
is,  practically  upon  every  point  whatever.  In  that  capacity, 
he  will  be  supported  by  the  British  Representative — that  is, 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  British  Government — which,  at 
least  until  the  garrison  is  withdrawn,  is  irresistible. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  that  even  from  our  point  of 
view  this  is  a  very  able  plan.  While  leaving  the  Khedive 
independent,  and  his  Government  entirely  native,  it  virtually 
imposes  upon  both  a  British  Controller,  whose  advice,  so  long 
as  Egypt  desires  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  must 
be  sought  and  followed.  He  can  recommend  whatever  he 
deems  essential  to  the  first  condition  of  sound  finance,  the 
good  government  of  Egypt ;  and  his  recommendation,  so  long 
as  British  support  is  indispensable,  will  in  theory  be  final. 
Being  imbedded  in  the  Egyptian  Administration  itself,  no  other 
diplomatist  can  enjoy  the  same  position  ;  while  as  a  mere 
servant  of  the  finances,  he  will  escape  all  conflict  with  the 
European  Consuls-General,  whose  requests,  arguments,  or 
menaces  will,  in  fact,  be  laid  before  him  as  ultimate 
arbiter,  who  will  give  the  “  advice  ”  on  which  the  Egyptian 
Governn,  will  decide.  That  is  in  idea  an  excellent  plan, 
Sir  Au0n«.nd  Colvin  being  quite  capable  of  understanding 
hints  which  are  not  “  instructions,”  but  only  remarks,  any 
disregard  to  which  would  cost  him  British  support ;  and  if  the 
conditions  which  Lord  Hartington  imagines  to  exist  are  real, 


that  will  work  well.  In  other  words,  if  the  Khet 
submissive,  and  if  the  Egyptian  Ministry  are  ti¬ 
the  Legislative  Council  is  the  Ministry  over  aga* 

Army  does  not  mutiny,  and  if  the  people  do  not1, 
lion,  then  Egypt  will  be  governed  by  a  highly  t- 
person,  who  knows  how  to  secure  for  a  feeble  peasantry 
endurable  Administration.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  will  be 
Controller,  without  interference  from  any  colleague,  and  is  sure 
to  act  in  the  general  interest  of  Europe,  of  England,  and  of 
the  Egyptians.  That  is  admirable,  and  our  single  complaint 
is  that  all  these  “  ifs  ”  are  assumed  ;  that  nothing,  not  even  Sir 
Auckland’s  exemption  from  dismissal,  is  guaranteed  ;  and  that 
if  Khedive,  or  Ministers,  or  Legislature,  or  Army  prove  recalci¬ 
trant,  we  must  either  yield,  and  give  up  the  people  of  Egypt 
to  the  Pashas,  or  must  send  a  second  Expedition,  and  a  second 
time  arouse  all  those  jealousies  and  suspicions  which,  as  Lord 
Hartington  clearly  believes,  might  provoke  a  European  war.  If, 
for  example,  Sir  Auckland  insists  that  the  revenue  shall  be 
collected  by  European  methods,  and  neither  farmed  to  German 
Jews,  nor  exacted  by  the  courbash,  and  the  Ministry  say 
Non  possumus ,  or  the  Legislature  refuses  the  necessax-y  Acts, 
then  the  whole  -wox'k  has  to  be  done  again,  under  unknown 
European  circumstances,  and  with  the  aggravation  that  we 
shall  have  no  legal  foothold  for  interference,  our  Agent 
being  only  a  servant  of  Egypt,  whose  advice  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  have  a  legal  right  to  disregard.  Of  course,  a  Con¬ 
vention  binding  the  Khedive  to  take  such  advice  would  give 
the  foothold  ;  but  then,  is  that  coming,  or  is  it  consistent  with 
the  self-government  on  which  Lord  Hartington  insists  ? 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  objection,  which  we  reiterate 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  from  a  single  idea  of  Biitish 
duty  to  the  Egyptian  people  ?  So  far  as  we  can  perceive,  there 
is  absolutely  none,  except  the  optimistic  official  theoi'y  that 
the  Egyptians  will  do  none  of  these  things.  That  theory  is 
well  founded  so  long  as  the  garrison  l-emains,  for  no  Egyptian 
will  conceive  it  possible  for  a  Government  in  militaxy  posses¬ 
sion  not  to  enforce  its  wishes ;  but  the  gari'ison  is  not 
to  stay.  It  is  to  go,  whenever  Egypt  is  ready ;  and 
even  if  Egypt  never  is  ready,  Parliament  will  not  agree 
to  the  indefinite  detention  of  a  British  corps  d'armee , 
at  British  expense,  in  a  country  in  no  way  under  its 
own  control.  When  the  Army  has  departed,  whei-e  is  the 
basis  of  the  theory  ?  Is  it  the  submissiveness  of  the  Khedive  ? 
That  may  not  always  endure,  or  if  it  does,  is  dependent  upon 
a  life  which  is  threatened  every  day,  and  may  any  day  come 
to  an  end.  Any  other  Mussulman  Prince  would  intrigue  with 
any  other  Power  to  obtain  support  in  resisting  the  English¬ 
man’s  domination.  On  the  compliance  of  the  Ministi-y  ?  The 
Ministi-y  will  kick  at  every  turn  at  proposals  which  they 
will  think  dangei-ous,  either  to  the  Revenue,  to  their 
own  authority,  or  to  their  own  and  their  friends’ 
official  profits.  They  kicked  at  the  Control,  and  though 
the  Frenchman  was,  no  doubt,  imprudent,  and  pushed 
“  political  ”  argument  very  far,  the  steady,  persistent  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  Englishman  will  be  found  equally  unendurable. 
Suppose  he  asks  that  the  Premier’s  favourite  shall  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  taking  bribes.  Is  it  the  Legislature  on  which  Lord 
Hartington  relies  ?  That  must  be  either  the  Ministry  over 
again,  or  the  Khedive’s  screen,  or  an  independent  body  burn¬ 
ing  with  hostility  to  Eui-opean  ideas.  Resistance  at  some 
point  is  inevitable,  for  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  never 
touch  without  collision ;  and  whenever  resistance  occurs, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  rely  on  except  British  “  influence,” 
which  may  be  ii-resistible  or  null,  according  to  the  political 
situation.  This  would  be  the  case  in  any  Oriental  country  ; 
but  in  Egypt,  where  every  Consul-General  is  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  own  ascendancy,  where  every  colony  has  its  own 
objects,  and  where  every  kind  of  influence  can  be  exchanged 
for  money,  the  chances  of  resistance  will  be  much  greater.  Wo 
venture  to  say  that  the  British  Anny  wall  not  have  departed  a. 
week,  before  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  will  be  th© 
common  object  of  evei-y  Consul-Genei’al  and  evei-y  foreign 
tradei’,  or  before  the  cosmopolitan  speculators  open  fire  on  him 
in  the  newspapers  of  Vienna,  Pai'is,  and  even  London.  His 
first  business  will  be  to  check  -plunder,  and  the  first  business 
of  evei-y  plunderer  will  be  to  induce  the  Ministi-y  to  resist  the. 
“  presumptuous”  Englishman.  If  those  endeavours  fail,  there 
is  the  Sultan  ;  and  if  he  fails,  there  is  the  Anny,  which  will 
once  more  be  taught  that  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
Infidels. 

It  i3,  however,  we  freely  admit,  almost  too  late  to  argue. 
Lord  Hartington  would  not  have  said  as  much  as  he  has  done, 
if  the  Government  had  not  decisively  made  up  its  mind,  and 
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ains  now  is  to  urge  that  as  much  should  be 
before  the  British  garrison  retires  as  is  humanly 
‘Abe  Khedive  can  be  induced  to  agree  that  Sir 
'll  not  be  dismissed  without  British  consent,  his 
>iil  not  be  so  precarious  ;  and  if  the  Sultan  could  be 
-.aaded  to  appoint  him  Turkish  Commissioner,  he  would  be 
indefinitely  stronger.  The  triumph  or  failure  of  British  policy 
now  rests  upon  his  success. 


INDEPENDENT  LIBERALS. 

MR,  GOSCHEN,  in  his  speech  at  Ripon  last  Monday, 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  unnecessary 
cynicism  of  the  political  world  in  criticising  the  position  of 
ex-Cabinet  Ministers  who  offer  the  Government  an  inde¬ 
pendent  support.  It  is  always  more  or  less  taken  for  granted 
that  men  in  this  position,  though  they  offer  an  independent 
support,  really  watch  for  a  suitable  opportunity  of  dangerous 
attack.  “My  dear  Gosclien,”  said  a  Ministerialist  to  him, 
“  it  has  generally  been  found  that  those  who  are  outside  the 
Cabinet  in  that  way  become  very  candid  friends,  and  rather 
severe  critics.”  And  no  doubt  that  expresses  very  fairly  the 
general  impression  of  the  outer  world,  who,  justly  or 
unjustly,  will  impute  to  the  unsuccessful  minority  of  any 
administrative  group,  a  feeling  of  soreness,  if  not  grudge, 
against  the  majority, — a  feeling  which,  sooner  or  later,  is 
likely  enough  to  drive  them  into  active  hostility.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  imputation,  like  other  imputations  in  which 
society  indulge,  is  often  quite  unfounded.  It  would  be  difficult, 
we  imagine,  to  find  at  present  more  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Government  on  every  subject  except  the  particular  point  on 
which  they  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  it,  than  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Forster,  and  Mr.  Gosclien,  and  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  we 
might  not  add  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  "We  doubt  whether 
any  one  of  the  four  would  feel  the  least  suspicion  of  pleasure, 
or,  indeed,  anything  but  positive  chagrin,  in  the  appearance 
cf  any  probability  that  the  present  Government  might 
be  driven  from  office.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  wonder 
at  in  such  a  condition  of  things,  if  it  be  so.  None 
of  these  able  men  can  feel  that  any  slight  has  been 
done  to  them  by  their  former  colleagues.  Mr.  Goschen 
was  not  included  in  the  Government,  for  the  very  excellent 
reason  that  he  is  deliberately  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measures  which  the  Government  are  pledged  to  pass  ; 
and  so  far  from  depreciating  his  ability,  they  have  done 
all  in  their  power,  by  sending  him  to  Constantinople, 
and  bearing  witness  to  the  great  service  which  he  did  them, 
to  show  how  highly  they  value  his  services.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  found  it  impossible  to  approve  the  Irish  Land  Measure 
of  the  Government,  and  separated  himself  from  the  present 
Administration  on  that  question  alone.  Mr.  Forster  strongly 
disapproved  setting  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land-leaguers  free 
before  they  had  given  some  sort  of  pledge  as  to  the  use  they 
would  make  of  their  liberty.  Mr.  Bright  was  quite  unable  to 
sanction  the  Naval  and  Military  operations  in  Egypt.  There 
is  no  sort  of  discredit  attaching  to  such  differences  of  opinion 
as  these,  and  no  opening,  therefore,  for  the  mutual  reproaches 
and  recriminations  which  have  sometimes  made  of  Ministerial 
resignations  the  cause  of  great  party  splits.  It  is  childish 
to  suppose  that  because  an  English  gentleman  cannot  support 
a  particular  policy  which  almost  all  his  friends  can  and  do 
support,  he  must  cherish  a  petty  resentment  against  all  those 
who  decline  to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments,  to  the  point 
of  cherishing  the  wish  to  upset  them  on  other  issues  on  which, 
had  he  continued  in  co-operation  with  them,  he  would 
probably  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  policy  pursued.  It 
may  be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Gosclien’s  old  friend  remarked,  that 
seceders  from  a  Cabinet  often  are  found  to  be  extremely  candid 
friends,  and  very  severe  critics.  But  when  that  is  so,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  the  seeds  of  difference  had  been  germi¬ 
nating  for  a  long  time  before  the  secessions  took  place,  and 
had  involved  a  good  deal  of  personal  distrust  and  coolness 
between  the  seceders  and  the  Administration  which  they 
deserted.  When  General  Peel,  Lord  Cranborne,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  left  the  late  Lord  Derby’s  Administration,  because  it 
gave  in  its  adherence  to  democracy  in  1867,  doubtless  they 
felt  like  the  true  upholders  of  the  Conservative  cause  against 
a  Government  which  had  betrayed  it ;  and  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  it  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  actually  proved,  that  the 
candour  would  be  extreme  and  the  criticism  severe.  So,  too, 
when  a  Minister  virtually  leaves  one  party  for  the  other,  as 
the  late  Lord  Derby  himself  did,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  on  the 
question  of  appropriating  some  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 


Church  to  more  national  purposes,  it  is  natural  to  expect  some¬ 
thing  more  than  candour  and  something  more  than  severity 
in  the  attitude  assumed  towards  former  colleagues.  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  hardly  be  called  candid,  even  in  the  most  unpleasant 
sense,  towards  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  to  speak  of  his  criticisms 
as  severe  would  be  applying  to  the  most  unmeasured  denuncia¬ 
tion  the  language  appropriate  to  caustic  remark.  So,  too, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  turned  Lord  Palmerston  out  of  office 
for  not  submitting  his  despatches  to  the  Queen  before  sending 
them  off,  there  was  good  reason  to  expect,  what  actually 
happened,  that  Lord  Palmerston  would  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  turning  the  tables  on  Lord  John  Russell.  These, 
however,  are  cases  where  the  split  either  involved  personal 
pique,  or  else  involved  a  positive  change  of  front  on  either  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  those  who 
remained  where  they  were  not  to  accuse  those  who  changed 
their  principles,  of  something  approaching  to  moral  obliquity. 

Where  there  is  no  question  of  mutual  recriminations  of  this 
kind, — and  certainly  there  has  been  no  question  of  them  on 
any  of  the  matters  dividing  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Bright  from  the  present  Cabinet, — 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  reason  there  can  be  for 
acrimony,  unless  on  the  coarse  ground  of  political  jealousy 
and  envy,— the  ground  suggested  in  the  picture  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Goschen  of  the  starving  boy,  “  out  in  the  cold  ”  himself,  and 
looking  in  on  the  jolly  Christmas  fare  which  his  old  companions 
are  sharing  within.  That  politicians  on  the  successful  side  who 
do  not  get  office  always  resent  being  excluded  from  it,  is,  we 
believe,  quite  untrue,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance  which  belong  to  high  office  are  usually, 
in  spite  of  the  responsibility  and  labour,  more  or  less  enjoyed 
by  those  who  hold  it,  and  more  or  less  desired  by  those  who 
do  not  hold  it.  Still,  reasonable  men  do  not  lose  their 
reasonableness  simply  because  they  would  like  to  have 
what  they  have  not  got.  Mr.  Goschen  knows  perfectly 
well  what  the  difficulty  is  which  prevents  his  former 
colleagues  from  asking  for  his  co-operation,  and  is  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  admit  the  soundness  of  the  reason  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  actual  seceders.  Each  of  them,  no  doubt,  thinks 
that  if  his  advice  had  been  taken,  the  Cabinet  would  be  on 
stronger  ground  than  that  on  which  it  now  stands ;  but  each 
is  aware  that  he  cannot  have  the  satisfaction  both  of  putting 
his  protest  in  a  public  and  emphatic  form,  and  also  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  co-operate  with  those  who  have  rejected  that  protest. 
This  being  so,  there  is  nothing  left  but  either  to  give  cordial 
support  to  the  Government  whenever  they  agree  with  it,  or  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  treating  a  Government  from  which  they 
have  once  seriously  dissented  as  so  discredited  by  that  dissent 
as  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  general  confidence.  That  would 
not  be  a  reasonable  or  creditable  attitude  to  take  up.  And  it 
is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  leading  Liberals  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  Government,  that  they  have  never  attempted 
to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  F orster’s  speech  at  Leeds  shows  him  to  be  as  honest  and 
hearty  in  his  general  support  of  the  Government  from  one 
side,  as  Mr.  Goschen  is  in  his  support  of  it  from  the  other. 
Mr.  Goschen  supports  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Liberal 
who  rather  distrusts  democracy,  and  does  not  wish  to  see 
democracy  more  fully  developed  in  this  country  than  it  already 
is.  Mr.  Forster  supports  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Liberal 
who  thoroughly  trusts  democracy,  and  who  does  wish  to  see 
democracy  more  or  less  fully  developed  in  this  country  by  the 
next  Reform  Bill.  Here,  then,  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  where 
the  cleavage  between  the  Government  and  the  Independent 
Liberals  is  very  likely  to  increase,  but  to  increase  without  any 
sort  of  discredit  either  to  the  Independent  Liberals,  on  the  one 
side,  or  to  the  Government,  on  the  other.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Goschen  will  throw  his  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  most  moderate  view  of  Redistribution  which 
can  claim  any  Liberal  authority  at  all.  He  will  obviously 
adhere  to  Lord  Hartington’s  view  that  the  principle  of  Redis¬ 
tribution  should  not  rest  on  mere  numbers  ;  that  some  regard 
should  be  taken,  we  will  suppose,  to  the  value  of  property  held 
in  any  represented  district ;  that  some  regard,  too,  should 
be  had  to  variety  in  the  kinds  of  interest  represented, 
the  less  powerful  interests  having,  for  instance,  something  more 
than  their  numerical  weight  in  the  scale  of  representation,  and 
the  more  powerful  interests  somewhat  less.  Doubtless,  Mr. 
Goschen  will  also  take  into  account  indirect  representation,  as, 
for  example,  the  moral  influence  of  the  Capital,  an^„’of  the 
Press  of  the  Capital,  as  a  reason  for  assigning  London  less  than 
its  full  numerical  share  of  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  he  will  wish  to  be  generous,  for  the  same  reason, 
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in  giving  distant  portions  of  tlie  country,  like  Scotland  and  even 
Ireland,  something  more  than  their  exact  numerical  share  of 
representation.  And  indeed,  generally,  Mr.  Goschen  will 
deprecate  any  very  extensive  changes,  and  try  to  keep  the 
redistribution  within  historical  limits.  If  we  understand  Mr. 
Forster  aright,  he  would  throw  his  whole  influence  into 
the  opposite  school,  into  what  may  be  called  the  school 
of  the  “  electoral  districts  ”  principle,  the  school  which 
would  separate  great  cities  into  wards,  and  give  each 
ward  a  single  representative,  the  school  which  would  make 
light  of  all  considerations  derived  from  the  indirect  representa¬ 
tion  of  various  interests,  the  school  which  would  hardly  even 
take  property  into  account  as  a  separate  factor  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  redistribution.  We  may  fairly  expect,  too,  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  will  side  in  this  matter  with  Mr.  Goschen  ; 
while  Mr.  Bright  will  side  probably  with  Mr.  Forster.  Here, 
then,  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  line  of  cleavage  likely  to 
widen,  rather  than  to  diminish, — but  to  widen  on  grounds  of 
principle,  and  not  in  the  least  on  those  petty  personal  grounds  of 
grudge  to  which  the  suspicions  entertained  of  Independent 
Liberals  so  often  refer.  Mr.  Goschen  will  probably  become 
more  Conservative  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  able 
to  join  the  Cabinet  and  to  take  part  in  its  discussions ;  Mr. 
Forster  will  probably  become  more  democratic  than  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  remained  in  the  Cabinet  and  joined  in  its 
discussions.  Each  will  lean  more  on  his  own  view  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  remained  associated  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  colleagues,  and  each  will,  in  consequence, 
be  often  regarded  as  to  some  extent  influenced  in  fighting 
against  the  Cabinet,  by  political  pique.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  do  not  believe  that  that  will  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Pique,  when  it  really  causes  a  break-up  of  a  Cabinet, 
of  course  has  its  influence  on  the  combinations  of  the  future. 
But  when  it  does  not  exist  at  first,  we  do  not  think  that  it 
springs  up  afterwards.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Forster  will  both  go  farther  in  their  own  direction,  when 
isolated,  than  they  would  have  gone  had  they  remained  under 
the  collective  influence  of  men  whom  they  respected.  But  that 
will  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  political  grudge,  but  to  the 
very  natural  effect  of  isolation  in  driving  a  man  back  upon 
the  principle  which  has  got  the  control  of  his  own  individual 
thought. 


THE  SCOTCH  RAILWAY  STRIKE. 

mHE  attitude  of  the  public  towards  a  workmen's  strike  is 
usually  determined  by  considerations  with  which  personal 
interest  has  little  to  do.  Occasionally,  the  consumer  may  suffer 
indirectly  by  an  enforced  cessation  of  work,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  so  slightly  and  after  so  long  a  time,  that  the  pro¬ 
spect  does  not  prevent  him  from  giving  his  sympathy  to  the 
side  to  which  it  naturally  inclines.  If  he  is  greatly  impressed 
with  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor,  and  with  the  disadvantage  at 
which  the  man  who  has  nothing  is  placed  when  dealing  with 
the  capitalist,  he  wishes  the  workmen  to  win.  If  he  has  a 
strong  feeling  about  the  unreasonableness  and  the  scamped 
work  which  are  unfortunately  too  common  faults  with 
the  artizan  class,  he  wishes  the  masters  to  win.  In 
no  kind  of  controversy,  perhaps,  is  it  rarer  to  find  the 
public  deciding  each  case  on  its  merits,  without  reference  to 
previous  considerations  of  this  kind.  The  recent  Strike  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway  differs  from  other  strikes,  in  the  very  direct 
interest  that  the  public  have  in  the  arrangement  ultimately 
come  to.  The  concessions  demanded  by  the  men  were  conces¬ 
sions  which  every  one  who  travels  by  railway  would,  if  he  cares 
for  his  own  safety,  wish  to  see  adopted  on  every  line  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is  no  more  fertile  cause  of  accidents  on  Rail¬ 
ways  than  over-length  of  hours.  The  human  machine  breaks 
down  under  undue  pressure  just  as  surely  as  any  other  machine, 
and  the  effects  of  its  breaking-down  are  in  all  respects  as 
disastrous.  If  a  signalman  or  a  pointsman  has  not  all  his  wits 
about  him,  what  is  to  ensure  that  he  will  not  send  on  a  train 
that  he  ought  to  have  stopped,  or  allow  a  train'  to  remain  on 
the  main  line  that  he  ought  to  have  passed  into  a  siding  ? 
Granting  that  there  is  no  security  under  either  of  these  heads 
except  in  the  self-possession  and  recollectedness  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants,  what  chance  is  there  that  they  will  retain  these 
qualifications  in  anything  like  full  measure,  after  fourteen,  or 
eighteen,  or  even  twenty  hours  of  continuous  labour?  Just 
none  at  all.  Accidents  may  not  happen,  because  even  the  human 
machine  gets  at  last  a  kind  of  automatic  action,  which  stands 
to  it  in  the  stead  of  judgment  exercised  on  each  individual  case 
as  it  comes  before  it,  but  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  their 


happening.  Railway  Directors  seem  to  hav 
minds  to  chance  this.  In  order  to  guarantee 
the  possibility  of .  being  called  upon  to  t 
hours,  they  must  considerably  enlarge  tin 
would  often  happen  that  the  larger  staff  won. 
pletely  employed.  The  Directors  are  determine 
run  the  risk  of  losing  money  in  this  way.  They'  ... 
apparently,  to  run  the  risk  of  occasionally  losing  it  in  the 
form  of  compensations  for  accidents.  Possibly,  in  the  long-run, 
there  is  as  much  lost  in  one  shape  as  in  the  other,  but  it  makes 
all  the  difference  to  the  public  which  shape  it  takes.  The 
thought  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  may  minister  some  consolation 
to  a  passenger  who  feels  his  carriage  going  over  an  embank¬ 
ment,  or  ploughing  its  way  into  the  side  of  a  cutting  ;  but  when 
the  accident  is  due  to  the  blunder  of  a  signalman  who  has  been 
in  his  box  for  a  day  and  half  a  night,  the  traveller  would  cera 
tainly  prefer  that  the  Company  should  have  paid  more  in  wages, 
and  less  in  damages. 

We  claim  no  credit,  therefore,  for  the  admission  that  we 
are  exceedingly  sorry  that  in  the  Strike  on  the  Caledonian 
Railway  it  is  the  men,  and  not  the  Directors,  that  have  been 
beaten.  That  the  men  have  been  beaten  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  speeches 
at  their  meetings  to  make  out  that  a  compromise  has 
been  arranged,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  compromise  of  which  the 
Company  gets  all  the  benefit.  The  proposals  finally  made  by 
the  men,  described  by  their  framers  themselves  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise,  were  three  : — A  definite  promise 
that  all  the  men  should  go  back  to  their  work,  as  they  left 
it ;  a  universal,  or  nearly  universal,  ten  hours’  day ;  and 
overtime,  including  Sunday  labour,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  one  hour  and  a  quarter  for  every  hour.  These  terms  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  such  as  the  men  were  quite  justified  in 
asking,  and  such  as  the  Directors  ought  themselves  to  have 
offered,  before  the  men  went  out  on  strike.  Ten  hours  a  day  is 
quite  as  much  as  a  man  who  has  the  lives  of  others  in  his  hands 
ought,  as  a  rule,  to  work,  and  the  only  convenient  way  of 
securing  that  he  shall  not  work  more  than  this  is  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  the  Company  not  to  keep  him  longer  employed. 
The  service  of  a  great  railway  is  so  fertile  in  unexpected 
wants,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  an  iron  rule 
that  every  man  engaged  in  it  shall  work  so  long,  and 
no  longer.  Give  the  men  a  right  to  be  paid  after 
the  ten  hours’  day  is  over  fifteen  pence  for  every  shilling 
which  they  could  otherwise  claim,  and  you  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  Company  on  the  side  of  reasonable  hours. 
In  other  trades,  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  work  more  than  ten 
hours,  though  if  they  do,  no  harm  will  be  done,  except  to 
themselves.  On  Railways,  they  seem  habitually  to  work  very 
much  more,  though  the  harm  done  may  extend  at  any 
moment  to  the  passengers  in  a  crowded  train.  The  Directors 
did  not  see  matters  in  this  light.  Their  counter-proposals  were 
that  the  men  should  be  reinstated  in  the  places  they  had  left, 
so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  breaking  faith  with  old 
servants  who  had  stood  by  the  Company  and  had  been  pro¬ 
moted,  or  with  new  men  who  had  been  engaged  to  fill 
vacancies ;  that  ten  hours  should,  where  practicable,  be  made 
the  ordinary  working  day,  provided  that  the  weekly  wages  be 
suitably  readjusted ;  and  that  overtime  should,  as  hitherto,  be 
paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rate.  As  regards  Sunday  duty,  the 
General  Manager  and  the  Heads  of  Departments  would  confer 
with  the  men,  and  consider  what  they  have  to  urge.  From 
the  point  of  view  which  we  have  taken — that  of  the  public 
interest — it  is  evident  that  this  so-called  counter-proposal 
really  comes  to  nothing.  The  Directors  start  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  a  universal  ten  hour's’  day  is  impracticable,  and  they 
naturally  claim  to  be  the  judges  when  it  is  practicable,  and 
when  not.  But  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  only  sanction 
which  can  in  any  way  bind  them  to  make  it  practicable,  be¬ 
cause  they  refuse  to  make  overtime  any  more  costly  than 
ordinary  time.  That  some  readjustments  may  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  Sunday  duty  is  quite  possible, — that  may  be  only  a 
concession  to  Scotch  feeling  about  the  Sabbath ;  but  with  this 
exception,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  hours  of  work 
on  the  Caledonian  Railway  will  be  materially  shorter  in  future 
than  they  have  been  hitherto.  That  is  a  result  which  affords 
ground  for  selfish  as  well  as  benevolent  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  travelling  public. 

In  nearly  every  case  except  that  of  Railway  Servants,  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  hours  that  full-grown  men  choose  to  work  is 
as  much  out  of  the  question  as  interference  with  the  wages 
that  full-grown  men  choose  to  take.  In  fact,  the  tvvo  cases  are 
really  identical.  One  man  may  prefer  working  shorter  hours  at 
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'another  may  prefer  working  longer  hours  at 
■hut  at  bottom,  it  is  the  amount  of  wages  that 
,A,  and  unless  particular  trades  are  to  become 
-hf  particular  workmen,  this  must,  in  the  long- 
the  proportion  between  the  work  that  has  to 
-.d  the  number  of  men  qualified  and  anxious  to  do 
_  1-lie  only  exceptions  are  those  in  which  the  interference 
of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  has 
incidentally  limited  the  number  of  hours  for  adult  males.  But 
where  Railway  labour  is  concerned,  a  very  strong  case  may 
be  made  out  for  legislative  action.  A  railway  company 
undertakes  to  carry  passengers  with  all  reasonable  precautions 
for  their  safe  conveyance.  Among  these  reasonable  precautions 
are  certainly  included  the  employment  of  properly  qualified 
servants  ;  and  no  servant,  however  well  trained  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  can  be  held  to  answer  to  this  description  after  he  has 
worked  more  than  a  reasonable  number  of  hours.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  Railway  Companies  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  insist 
on  employing  them  for  more  than  a  reasonable  number  of  hours, 
we  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  restrained  from 
doing  so  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  it  is  said  that  their  own 
self-interest  will  ensure  that  they  will  not  over-work 
their  men,  the  answer  is  that  universal  testimony  goes 
to  show  that  they  are  not  restrained  by  this  consideration. 
The  temptation  not  to  have  more  men  on  their  staff  than  they 
are  certain  of  always  finding  full  work  for  is  more  than  they 
can  resist.  It  would  be  much  better  in  every  way  that  the 
limitation  of  hours  should  be  effected  by  the  automatic  action 
of  a  rule  about  payment  for  overtime,  than  by  legislation. 
The  interests  both  of  employers  and  workmen  would  be  better 
consulted,  while  those  of  the  public  would  be  sufficiently 
secured.  It  is  because  we  think  this,  that  we  warn  Railway 
Directors  not  to  reject  all  proposals  for  a  practical  limitation  of 
hours,  in  the  way  they  have  hitherto  done.  If  they  do  not 
concede  such  a  limitation  willingly,  they  are  exceedingly  likely 
to  have.it  imposed  upon  them  by  law.  That  is  not  a  precedent 
we  are  at  all  anxious  to  see  created,  but  if  Railway  Directors 
do  not  take  care,  created  it  will  certainly  be. 


MURDEROUS  FANATICISM. 

IS  there  any  decrease  in  the  -respect  felt  by  the  educated  for 
the  sanctity  of  Human  Life  ?  To  a  good  many  of  our 
leaders,  especially  those  who  attend  chiefly  to  English  opinion, 
that  question  will  seem  either  self-answered,  or  superfluous. 
They  will  say  that,  of  course,  there  is  none,  the  mental  process 
visible  in  the  world  being  rather  the  other  way.  Every  murder 
creates  more,  not  less,  horror  among  the  educated,  the  aversion 
to  massacre  has  risen  to  heights  before  undreamed  of,  the  culti¬ 
vated  opponents  of  capital  punishment  grow  more  numerous, 
and  the  horror  of  inflicting  death  even  in  war  begins  distinctly 
to  affect  politics.  Judges  often  lay  little  plots  to  avoid  taking 
circuits  when  they  may  have  to  pass  death  sentences,  poli¬ 
ticians  avoid  threats  of  inflicting  death  with  a  conscious  aver¬ 
sion,  and  denunciations  of  any  waste  of  human  life  formerly 
reserved  for  the  pulpit  appear  in  the  most  popular  papers 
without  exciting  any  feeling,  except  sympathy.  The  evidence 
seems  all  to  drift  one  way,  yet  those  who  watch  the  progress  of 
the  world,  especially  out  of  England,  shake  their  heads,  ques¬ 
tion  if  the  sanctity  of  human  life  is  increasingly  felt,  even  by 
the  educated,  and  certainly  have  some  reason  to  give  for  the 
doubt  that  is  in  them.  Nothing  is  more  striking  or  more 
sinister  in  our  days  than  the  kind  of  temper  revealed  among  the 
educated  in  such  narratives  as  the  history  of  the  Russian 
Nihilist  trials,  the  sketches  of  the  Anarchist  prosecutions  in 
France,  the  verbatim  reports  of  mass  meetings  in  Ireland,  the 
letters  on  the  causes  of  the  Socialist  emeutes  in  Vienna.  It  is 
a  constant  feature  of  those  stories  that  some  educated  man, 
often  what  is  technically  termed  “a  gentleman,”  occasionally 
a  man  of  impressive  or,  if  we  may  so  misuse  words,  of 
gentle  character,  avows  that  in  theory  he  goes  even  beyond 
the  violent,  that  he  sees  no  objection  to  dynamite,  that 
he  holds  the  objection  to  assassination  sentimental,  that,  in 
fact,  he  has  no  respect  for  human  life  at  all,  if  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  realisation  of  his  ideas.  Only  last  week,  a  man, 
presumably  an  English  gentleman,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
iSt.  James’s  Gazette  which  read  to  ourselves,  at  any  rate,  as  if 
he  held  this  view,  under  cover  of  the  milder  one  that  the  view 
was  intelligible ;  and  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
even  in  England  he  is  not  absolutely  alone.  At  all  events,  on 
the  Continent  such  persons  exist,  and  in  numbers  which,  if 


any  leading  Red  would  state  them,  would,  we  believe,  be 
pronounced  by  our  readers  absolutely  incredible.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  alarm  of  the  Sovereigns  is  not  so  foolish  as  many 
optimists  fancy,  nor  is  the  Vatican  in  its  denunciations 
of  Secret  Societies  moved  entirely  by  its  indignation  at 
the  breach  of  Confessional  law.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  certainly  we  do  not  doubt,  that  all  over  the  Con¬ 
tinent  respect  for  life  is  ceasing  to  bind  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  educated  persons,  who,  even  when  they  join  no  Societies, 
defend,  when  they  are  free  to  speak,  Assassination  as  a  weapon 
natural  to  the  weak,  as  justifiable  in  their  hands,  and  as  ODly 
condemned  in  its  entirety  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  prop  up 
existing  institutions. 

This  is  a  very  noteworthy  phenomenon,  and  one  which  we  do 
not  think  is  quite  explained  by  the  usual  arguments.  The 
“  passion  of  pity  ”  is  often  quoted  as  the  explanation,  and  no 
doubt  such  a  passion  exists  ;  but  why,  just  now,  does  it  rise  to 
such  unprecedented  heights  ?  There  are  people  oppressed, 
of  course,  and  the  very  poor  are  very  miserable,  and 
Utopian  ideas  are  prevalent  ;  but  why  do  these  things 
provoke  men  to  justify  assassination  more  than  they  did?  The 
world  is  not  more  miserable  than  it  was.  Governing  men  are 
distinctly  less  oppressive.  Institutions,  bad  and  good,  have 
obviously  grown  weaker.  Prince  Krapotkine  says  he  saw  misery 
in  London,  but  what  would  he  have  thought  had  he  seen  Lon¬ 
don,  say,  in  Hogarth’s  time,  or  just  before  the  Corn  Laws 
were  swept  away  ?  Think  of  the  misery  in  Manchester  before 
the  Factory  Acts,  or  in  Staffordshire  before  female  labour  was 
regulated  in  the  mines.  As  to  the  Kings,  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
whom  we  all  remember,  would  have  met  the  Nihilists  with  decrees 
of  execution  by  the  knout ;  while  as  to  institutions,  courts  of 
justice  everywhere  have  grown  gentler,  the  Church  is  almost 
inclined  to  deny  the  occurrence  of  autos  dafe,  and  armies  invade 
like  machines,  instead  of  like  murderous  mobs.  The  progress 
is  fearfully  slow,  but  still  there  is  progress.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  increase  of  the  consciousness  of  human  misery  explains 
the  change.  We  doubt  if  the  consciousness  has  increased  of 
late,  if  the  modern  philanthropists  feel  more  than  the  old,  if 
they  are  in  that  respect  so  far  beyond  the  French  “  Senti¬ 
mentalists  ”  of  the  Revolution,  the  American  Abolitionists, 
or  the  men  among  ourselves  who  fought  with  Clarkson,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  or  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  earlier  days.  And  even 
granting  that  it  is  so,  why  does  consciousness  take  this  line, 
instead  of  the  older  one  of  benevolence  and  tenderness  for  life. 
The  recent  notion  of  the  pessimist  philanthropists  was  that 
embodied  most  fully  in  the  Quakers,  and  involved  a  reluctance 
to  take  life  often  unreasonable,  a  belief  in  “  reformation  ”  often 
dreamy,  a  hatred  of  cruelty  which  sometimes  protected  the 
ill-doer.  The  tendency  of  the  Utopians  forty,  thirty,  even 
twenty  years  ago,  was  towards  woolliness ;  now,  it  is  towards 
a  steely  hardness  constantly  liable  at  the  slightest  friction  to 
emit  flame.  Is  it  because  religious  belief  is  decaying?  That, 
no  doubt,  is  partly  true,  for  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
sanctity  of  life  in  an  animal  as  equal  to  the  sanctity  of  life  in 
a  human  being,  and  under  the  Continental  form  of  negation  man 
becomes  only  a  superior  animal.  You  are  not  killing  a  creature 
with  a  soul.  Nevertheless,  the  old  unbelievers  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  exhibit  this  temper.  The  executions  under  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France  were  murders  in  a  sense,  but  still  they  were 
murders  sanctioned  by  legal  authority.  Danton  possibly  con¬ 
sented  to  the  massacres  of  September,  but  no  Terrorist,  except 
Marat,  ever  openly  advocated  assassination,  and  the  Revolution¬ 
aries  shrank  from  him  because  he  did  so.  The  natural  impulse 
of  an  Atheist  is  either  to  deify  Humanity,  and  so  raise  man¬ 
killing  into  a  great  crime ;  or  to  declare  that,  as  man  has  but 
one  life,  nothing  can  justify  any  authority — Utopian  Committee 
included — in  depriving  him  of  it.  The  readiness  to  sanction 
assassination  as  one  sanctions  a  vote,  as  a  mere  method  of 
attaining  the  end  sought,  is  new,  and  is  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  new  developments. 

We  believe  that  the  explanation,  which  we  beforehand  admit 
to  be  most  difficult,  must  be  sought  in  an  indirect  effect  of  the 
decay  of  religion,  the  enormous  additional  strength  which,  in 
some  minds,  that  decay  gives  to  the  grip  of  other  abstract 
ideas,  of  other  fanaticisms.  The  unbeliever  is  not  necessarily  a 
Sadducee ;  he  may  be  a  man  whose  incapacity  of  fanaticism 
extends  only  to  supernatural  ideas.  The  minds  of  many  unbe¬ 
lievers  are  craving  for  certainties,  for  faiths  which  shall  be 
sufficient  under  all  contingencies,  which  shall  raise  them  out  of 
care  for  their  owu  lives  or  other  men’s,  and  they  ultimately  arrive 
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at  them.  Social  ideas  take  the  grip  of  them  which  religion  should 
have  done,  and  master  all  opposing  forces  until  the  proportions  of 
all  things  to  each  other  undergo  a  change.  Deeply  religious  men 
seldom  hold  their  own  lives  very  dear,  and  in  many  religions 
disregard  also  the  lives  of  others.  The  Covenanters’  habitual 
phrase,  “  Faithful  even  unto  slaying,”  comes  to  them  as  a  revela¬ 
tion,  and  in  comparison  with  the  victory  of  their  creeds,  lives  are 
scarcely  anything.  That  was  the  temper  alike  of  the  honest 
Inquisitor,  the  honest  Covenanter,  the  honest  Spaniard  in  the 
New  World ;  and  it  is  the  temper  of  the  new  idealogue,  intensified 
as  regards  assassination  by  the  positive  side  of  his  faith.  The 
essence  of  the  faith  of  every  Socialist,  Collectivist,  or  Anarchist 
is,  and  must  he,  that  the  individual  is  nothing,  compared  with 
the  community ;  that  if  any  are  to  suffer,  it  should  be  the 
few  ;  that  the  individual  is  an  object  of  suspicion ;  that  the  right 
to  exist,  if  your  existence  injures  a  multitude,  is  an  aristocratic 
pretension.  So  holding,  having  lost  the  notion  that  God  forbids 
murder,  aud  having  also  lost  the  feeling  that  life  is  important 
in  comparison  with  ideas,  he  is  driven  by  a  relentless  logic  to 
the  opinion  that  when  the  victory  of  ideas  is  concerned,  the 
individual  has  no  rights  to  be  pleaded  in  opposition,  and 
especially  not  the  right,  in  itself  so  unimportant,  to  keep  alive. 
Life  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  privilege  enjoyed  to  the  injury  of 
the  community  or  of  the  Idea,  and  it  is  taken  away  as  readily, 
and  often  with  as  little  passion,  as  a  title,  or  a  prerogative,  or 
an  unjustifiable  possession  would  be  taken.  Of  course,  as  in  every 
other  case,  logic  is  all  the  more  rigid  because  it  agrees  with  self- 
interest,  and  the  king’s  life  or  the  capitalist’s  is  all  the  more 
readily  taken,  because  in  the  taker’s  view  monarchy  is  thereby 
weakened,  or  the  regime  of  the  dominance  of  labour  brought  more 
near.  Against  such  a  mental  process  as  this,  education  is  no 
defence,  and  indeed  it  may,  in  some  few  cases,  be  a  nourishing- 
force,  the  non-receptivity  which  protects  the  ignorant  from  the 
dominance  of  ideas  being  in  many  men  weakened  by  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  man  who  is  carried  away  by  an  abstract  idea  till  he 
seems  to  those  around  him  half-mad,  and  sees  “  men  as  trees 
walking,”  is  rarely  or  never  in  our  modern  world  a  man  who 
cannot  read.  The  educated  man  who  would  fifty  years  ago 
have  been  a  priest,  and  as  such  have  risked  his  life  in  Mission¬ 
ary  work,  or  have  sanctioned  slaughter  that  an  evil  like 
piracy  might  stop,  to-day  often  becomes  an  idealogue,  with 
anarchy  as  his  road  to  a  vaguely-glowing  future,  with  a  total 
carelessness  of  his  own  life,  except  so  far  as  it  is  valuable 
to  his  Idea,  and  with  a  notion  that  the  life  of  any  one  else 
who  actively  resists  his  view  is  a  privilege  which  ought,  when¬ 
ever  expedient,  to  be  summarily  taken  away.  We  should  use 
dynamite  to  blow  up  a  dangerous  house.  The  Anarchist  does 
not  see  why  a  dangerous  life  is  different  in  kind. 


THE  FRONTIERS  OF  MADNESS. 

DR.  BALL  has  delivered  a  lecture  recently  at  Paris,  of 
which  the  St.  James's  Gazette  gave  an  interesting 
account  last  Wednesday,  on  “The  Frontiers  of  Madness,”  a 
frontierland  on  which  he  appears  to  think  that  a  vast  number 
of  us,  who  never  cross  the  frontier,  habitually  reside.  Appar¬ 
ently,  however,  Dr.  Ball,  like  most  physicians  who  have  given 
their  minds  to  this  subject,  has  not  applied  any  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  test  of  deviation  from  right  reason,  since  he  seems  to 
regard  any  kind  of  irregularity  of  impression,  whether  yielded 
to  or  not  yielded  to  by  the  will,  whether  tested  or  not  tested  by 
the  intellect,  a  danger-signal  pointing  to  some  inclination  of  the 
constitution  towards  madness.  Thus,  he  regards  all  eccen¬ 
trics  as  on  the  confines  of  madness,  and  yet  expressly  admits 
that  in  this  borderland  have  dwelt  a  great  many  of  the 
creative  minds  which  have  left  their  mark  on  their  age, 
and  by  their  creative  activity  “  have  saved  nations,  where  they 
have  not  ruined  them.”  This  seems  to  us  a  very  rough  and 
blundering  sort  of  analysis.  You  might  almost  as  well 
class  a  man  who,  because  his  optic  nerve  is  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed,  cannot  see  what  other  people  see,  as  dwelling  on  the 
borderland  of  insanity,  as  class  amongst  the  insane  a  man  who, 
because  his  optic  nerve  is  irritable  and  morbidly  active,  sees 
phantasmagoria  which  he  knows  to  be  illusions  and  dismisses 
calmly  as  illusions,  after  looking  out  for  the  tests  which  dis¬ 
criminate  these  misleading  visions  of  his  from  the  objects  which 
he  sees  in  common  with  other  people.  Surely,  the  test  not 
merely  of  insanity,  but  of  an  approach  to  insanity,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  degree  in  the  senses  of  man,  which  are 
frequently  deranged  by  defects  wholly  unconnected  with 


any  deficiency  of  common-sense,  but  in  the  ' 
should  say  that  any  man  who  is  daily  i 
and  more  the  weight  to  be  assigned  to  his 
whether  of  tliiug3  inward  or  things  outwarif 
that  borderland ;  while  a  man  who  to  himsel 
hear  and  see  what  no  one  else  hears  and  sees,  bu. 
absolute  control  over  the  significance,  or  rather  appreciar 
the  insignificance,  of  these  impressions,  as  grounds  for  iu- 
ference  or  action,  is  not  approaching  that  frontier  at  all. 
We  should  think  it  a  far  more  serious  symptom  of  disturbed 
reason  that  a  man’s  vanity  is  becoming  inordinate,  that  he 
attaches  more  and  more  importance  every  year  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  actions,  as  compared  with  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  we  should  that  he  saw  visions 
like  Lalorgne  de  Savigny,  well  knowing  them  to  be  illusive, 
since  they  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  preferred  living  in  the 
dark,  to  being  tormented  by  them  in  the  light.  Of  course,  the 
very  fact  that  Lalorgne  de  Savigny  attached  so  much  import¬ 
ance  to  what  he  knew  to  be  illusions,  that  he  cut  himself  off 
from  all  the  advantages  which  the  light  brings  with  it,  in 
order  to  avoid  seeing  these  visions,  was  itself  a  much  more 
unhealthy  sign  than  the  mere  fact  of  seeing  them,  for  the 
former  indicated  a  disturbed  judgment;  and,  as  we  maintain,  it 
is  the  degree  in  which  the  judgment  is  disturbed  which  measures 
the  approach  to  insanity.  But  then,  the  irritation  felt  against 
the  illusive  appearance  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  half  so  dangerous 
a  sign  of  disturbed  judgment  as  a  rapid  growth  of  self-import¬ 
ance  which  tends  to  extinguish  all  due  appreciation  of  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  other  and  sounder  judgments.  You 
might  almost  as  well  regard  the  passing  of  dark  spots  before  the 
eye — a  well-known  sign  of  a  wearied  optic  nerve — as  a  sign  of 
failing  reason,  as  regard  elaborate  phantasmagoria  recognised  as 
phantasmagoria  as  constituting  such  a  sign.  Indeed,  most 
men  in  perfect  stillness  can  hear  sounds,  or  what  seem  to  them 
sounds,  which  no  one  else  can  hear.  But  the  moment  they  recog¬ 
nise  that  these  sounds  are  either  in  their  own  ears,  or,  if  really 
due  to  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  are  due  to  vibrations  not 
perceptible  to  every  auditory  nerve, — just  as  dogs  certainly  per¬ 
ceive  vibrations  which  most  men  do  not  perceive,  and  are  some¬ 
times  very  curiously  affected  by  them, — the  moment  they 
recognise  that  their  affection  is  individual  only,  and  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  common  to  them  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
moment  they  take  up  a  perfectly  reasonable  position  with  respect 
to  these  individual  affections  of  the  ear,  and  can  in  no  way  be 
regarded  as  on  the  way  to  a  disturbed  mental  condition.  A 
thoroughly  conceited  scorn  for  everybody’s  judgment  that  does 
not  agree  with  a  man’s  own  judgment,  is  a  far  surer  indication 
of  mental  perverseness  than  any  eccentricity  of  sense,  however 
great,  which  the  judgment  only  accepts  for  what  it  is  worth,, 
as  a  singular  phenomenon,  possibly  deserving  consideration,  or 
possibly  not  deserving  it,  just  as  the  context  of  facts  may  seem 
to  suggest. 

Dr.  Ball  comes  much  nearer  the  mark,  when  he  regards  very 
eager,  even  though  not  quite  uncontrollable,  impulses  of  an 
unreasoned  and  unreasonable  kind  as  indications  of  proximity 
to  mental  disease,  because  such  very  eager  even  though  not  quite 
uncontrollable  impulses  do  grievously  threaten  the  balance  of  the 
judgment.  The  painter  who  consulted  Dr.  Ball  on  the  temptation, 
which  he  found  almost  overpowering,  to  throw  into  the  fire  his  own 
very  child  whom  he  was  tenderly  nursing  in  an  attack  of  croup,  and 
this  even  in  the  very  midst  of  his  fervent  prayers  that  the  child 
might  be  permitted  to  recover  from  its  illness,  was  clearly  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  grave  danger,  in  case  either  of  his  will  losing  its  power, 
—or  what  was  perhaps  more  dangerous,  losing  its  vigilance,  so  that 
such  an  impulse  might  catch  him  unawares.  In  the  same  way,, 
the  kleptomaniac  who  feels  a  very  eager,  even  though  not  quite 
irresistible,  desire  to  possess  himself  unlawfully  of  property  which 
he  might  easily  obtain  in  any  quantity  by  lawful  means,  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  anything  which  he  really  values, — there  is  one 
case  of  a  well-to-do  man  who  was  a  kleptomaniac  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  clothes-pegs, — is  clearly  threatened  with  a  subversion  of 
his  judgment,  unless  he  keeps  his  will  always  vigilant  and  always 
firm.  So,  too,  the  alleged  desire  of  some  people  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  over  a  precipice,  or  to  offend  society  by  calling  out 
insulting  words  on  solemn  occasions,  is  obviously  a  danger  to 
the  practical  reason  of  the  men  who  feel  it,  if  at  least  it  is  not 
merely  a  morbid  fancy  but  an  urgent  temptation.  But  we 
cannot  conceive  a  case  in  which,  while  the  judgment  remains 
clear  and  firm,  and  is  not  bewildered  in  the  least  by  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  the  sensitive  or  perceptive  phenomena  with  which 
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there  is  any  approach  to  the  frontiers 
hat  approach  may  be  made,  nay,  the 
jOairly  passed,  without  the  least  illusion 
-ion  of  the  senses.  Directly  a  man  begins  to 
that  he  is  in  some  sense  the  centre  of  the 
..rat  everything  depends  on  him,  and  is  ordered  mamly 
„  .-route  to  his  importance  or  glorification,  or  to  his  persecu- 
xxon  and  vilification, — he  is  approaching  the  frontier  of  madness 
much  more  closely  than  he  ever  would  through  the  mere  trickery 
of  the  senses,  his  power  to  check  and  cross-examine  their  false 
reports  remaining  undiminished.  Coleridge,  when  asked  whether 
he  believed  in  ghosts,  used  to  say  that  he  had  seen  far  too  many 
to  believe  in  them, — meaning  that  he  had  had  too  much  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  illusions  to  which  the  senses  are  liable,  at  times 
when  he  was  perfectly  conscious  that  they  were  playing  him  tricks, 
to  let  his  judgment  be  biassed  by  such  appearances.  'Well,  that 
is,  as  we  understand  it,  the  condition  of  a  thoroughly  rational 
mind,  just  as  the  allowance  made  by  a  man  who  is  blind  and 
deaf  for  the  constant  errors  into  which  his  blindness  and  deaf¬ 
ness  must  lead  him,  is  the  evidence  of  a  thoroughly  rational 
mind.  You  are  no  nearer  the  frontiers  of  insanity  for 
excess  of  sensation  or  seeming  perception,  than  you  are  for 
deficiency  of  sensation  or  perception;  that  which  brings  you 
near  it  is  only  incompetence  to  judge  soberly  of  your  own 
excesses  or  deficiencies  of  experience, — your  disposition  to 
attach  an  overweening  importance  to  purely  personal  im¬ 
pressions,  especially  if  you  have  had  good  reason  to  distrust 
yourself  whenever  your  impressions  were  in  conflict  with  the 
impressions  of  others.  Men  of  genius,  on  the  contrary,  often  have 
good  ground  to  trust  themselves,  even  though  their  impressions 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of  other  meu,  and  in  their  case  sanity  is 
shown  by  self-confidence,  and  not  by  self-distrust,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  limitations  under  which  self-confidence  is  warranted  are 
closely  observed  and  carefully  attended  to.  But,  in  any  case, 
the  frontier-land  of  insauity  is  the  region  of  tottering  judgment, 
not  the  region  of  either  redundant  or  deficient  sensation  and 
perception. 

BOOK-MAKING. 

a'lHE  term  “Book-making”  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
acquired  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  opprobrious  signifi¬ 
cance.  To  be  called  a  book-maker  is,  with  the  vast  majority  of 
writers,  to  be  hurt  in  the  deepest  and  most  susceptible  part  of 
the  feelings.  If  the  designation  be  unjust,  it  is  taken  almost  as 
an  insult ;  while  the  veteran  book-maker  himself  feels  the  appel¬ 
lation  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  unkind.  To  call  a  man  a  “  book¬ 
maker,”  in  its  modern  sense,  is  similar  to  calling  an  orange- 
seller  a  “  woman,”  or  an  athlete  a  “  pot-boiler,”  and  apparently 
arouses  similarly  hostile  feelings,  and,  perhaps,  expressions. 

Books  may  be,  for  convenience,  generically  divided  into  those 
which  have  been  originated  and  those  which  have  been  made. 
But,  as  with  all  natural  systems  of  classification,  there  are 
many  books  which,  lying  in  the  Tom  T idler’s  land  between 
these  two  genera,  cannot  fairly  be  placed  with  either.  Such 
include  works  containing  a  small  amount  of  original  writing 
much  diluted  with  and  obscured  by  a  vast  amount  of  introduced 
padding.  Many  books  of  travel — and  we  have  had  several 
lately — are  instances  of  this  species.  The  traveller,  having 
been  to  the  country,  records  his  experiences  only  after  he 
has  completely  saturated  himself  with  the  accounts  of 
.previous  travellers,  whose  material  he  dishes  up  for  the 
edification  of  the  reader  with  anything  but  piquant  sauce 
of  his  own.  Or,  again,  there  is  the  biography,  which,  after 
starting  in  the  most  business-like  manner  with  the  habitat 
and  date  of  birth  of  the  hero,  and  of  his  ancestors  for  some 
generations  back,  goes  straight  off  into  page  after  page  of 
quotation  from  his  works  or  letters,  with,  perhaps,  a  line 
merely  of  original  matter  between  each  to  act  as  a  sort  of  moral 
gum,  and  ending  oftentimes  abruptly  with  a  short  eulogy  and  the 
date  of  his  death.  Several  of  the  so-called  books  of  science — 
primers,  and  even  more  pretentious  volumes — are  merely  jellies, 
concentrated  beef-teas  made  out  of  other  material.  They  can¬ 
not  give  within  their  compass  the  whole  facts,  or  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  deductions  which  they  do  mention  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  attempting  to  give  a  “boiling-down”  of  the 
entire  subject,  miserably  fail,  and  are  most  unsatisfying.  But 
when  one  comes  across  the  work  of  the  genuine  book-maker, 
there  is  no  mistake.  Distinctness,  deliberateness,  and  oftentimes 
wonderful  perseverance  and  ingenuity  meet  us  on  every  page. 
It  may  be  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quotations  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  authors,  each  classified  under  a 


large-type  heading,  and  carefully  indexed,  that  excites  our  sur¬ 
prise,  and  increases  our  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  mankind. 
Or  we  may  come  across  a  gaudily-arrayed  volume,  under  some 
such  title  as,  “  Spicy  Bits  for  Odd  Half-hours,”  and  find  on 
ojxening  it  that  we  have  presented  to  our  notice  the  medley  of  a 
considerable  number  of  scissors-and-gum  cuttings  from  such 
authors  as  Bunyan,  Byron,  Combe,  Cowper,  Mill,  Milton, 
Prescott,  Gibbon,  Shelley,  Tupper,  Swift,  Smiles,  Sterne, 
Darwin,  Machiavelli,  Paley,  Boccaccio,  Locke,  Fielding,  and 
Kingsley.  We  take  the  names  from  the  list  of  authors  iu  a 
book  of  this  kind  now  before  us,  the  extracts  in  which  are 
arrauged  so  promiscuously  as  to  afford  the  most  delightful  and 
humorous  contrasts.  The  passage  entitled  “The  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton  ”  rubs  shoulders  with  “  Mental  Stimulus  necessary 
to  Exercise;”  “  Duelling”  is  followed  by  the  “  Death  of  Pliny 
the  Younger,”  and  the  “  Luxury  of  the  Roman  Nobles  ”  is 
closely  associated  with  “The  Pains  of  Opium.”  Iu  most  of 
these  books  the  snippings  seem  to  have  been  made  without  any 
regard  to  context.  Beginning  abruptly,  ending  abruptly,  the 
excerpts  are  likely  to  become  hopelessly  jumbled  up  in  the  rniud 
with  the  names  of  the  various  authors,  and  if  the  ingenuous 
youth  or  maiden  (for  it  may  be  presumed  for  such  these  books 
are  made)  does  not  grow  up  associating  the  name  of  Darwin 
with  divinity,  of  Tupper  with  science,  and  of  Gibbon  with 
poetry,  it  must  be  due  more  to  good  luck  than  to  good  guidance. 

There  can  be  no  questioning  the  fact  that  books  produced  by 
the  mauy  processes  of  book-making  are  greatly  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  mass  of  the  public,  in  the  high-pressure  life 
of  the  px-esent  day,  have  no  time  to  read  through  complete 
woi'ks  ;  they  have  little  time  for  any  reading  at  all,  and  what 
little  they  do  read  nxust  be  short,  pithy,  and  interesting.  Never 
were  the  works  of  Shakespeax'e,  Scott,  Milton,  and  others  less 
read  than  now,  and  yet  never  were  trite  qxxotations  from  these 
authors  more  nxxmerous  or  commonly  known.  The  demand  will 
always  regulate  the  supply,  and  judging  by  the  enormous,  and 
still  increasing,  number  of  books  of  quotations,  concentrated 
lives,  short  histories,  gems  from  the  poets,  and  such-like  volumes 
turned  out  from  our  presses,  the  demand  must  be  steadily  on 
the  increase.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  marked  pheno¬ 
menon  in  the  literature  of  our  day.  Education  has  become  far 
more  general  and  widely  diffused.  The  number  of  people  who 
can  read  is  not  far  below  that  of  the  population.  The  great 
mass  of  people  just  beneath  the  middle-class  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  some  book-knowledge  is  required  for  advancement 
in  life,  and  they  naturally  turn  to  cheap  books  of  the  sort  we 
have  indicated,  rather  than  to  oiflginal  works  and  learned  theses 
which  they  could  not  comprehend.  And  last,  bixt  not  least,  the 
publication  of  books  of  this  class  suits  the  publishers.  Original 
works,  unless  by  writers  well  known  to  the  inxxblic,  are  liable  to 
fall  flat  upon  the  market.  In  any  case,  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  scope  and  intention  of  a  new  work  of  science,  theology, 
ethics,  or  philosophy  become  generally  known,  and  the  publisher’s 
return  for  his  outlay  is,  conseqixently,  proportionately  long  in 
being  received.  This  makes  him  exceedingly  chary  in  embark¬ 
ing  in  anything  that  looks  at  all  prononce  or  out  of  the  common. 
Only  a  small  fi-actional  per-centage  of  such  high-class  books 
reach  popular  and  cheap  editions,  and,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  remxxnerative  branch  of  a  pxxblisher’s  business  consists 
in  being  able  to  pi'oduce  large  numbers  of  copies  at  one  printing, 
and  selling  the  whole  edition  out  qxxickly,  it  can  readily  be 
understood  why  publishers  foster  book-making.  A  book  of  well 
selected  quotations  from  popular  axxtliors,  a  painstakingly  com¬ 
piled  cookery-book,  a  volume  of  l'epi'esentative  his  toxical 
extracts,  a  searching  “  confessions-book,”  or  a  good,  hotch-potch 
joke-book,  can  be  printed  by  the  thousand  and  disposed  of  iu  a 
short  time.  Who  shall  tell  the  number  of  Birthday  Registers, 
each  with  qxxotations  from  one  or  many  authors,  that  now  occxxpy 
so  prominent  a  place  in  every  bookseller’s  shop  ?  Chaides  Lamb 
bitterly  complained,  in  his  day,  of  the  nuisance  to  him  of 
young  ladies’  albums.  Had  he  lived  now,  he  woxxld  have  been 
pestered  to  write  his  name  in  the  birthday-book  of  eveiy  young 
lady  he  came  aci'oss.  Of  this  class  of  book,  those  with  Biblical 
texts  seenx  to  obtain  most  of  the  popular  favour.  We  have  a  speci¬ 
men  before  us  of  which,  it  is  said,  150,000  copies  have  been  sold ; 
and  we  know  of  another,  which,  though  published  only  a  few 
nxonths,  has  galloped  through  an  edition  of  70,000  copies.  These 
books  cost  little  to  produce,  veiy  little  is  spent  in  advertising 
them,  they  are  bought  by  the  multitude,  by  even  the  illiterate, 
and  therefore  they  are  exceedingly  profitable  to  both  printei', 
binder,  and  pxxblislier. 
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But  there  is  another  class  of  book  to  which  we  have  not  jet 
alluded.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  publishers  in 
France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country,  employ  a  regular  staff  of  wood  engravers.  These  skilled 
workmen  are  constantly  engaged  in  turning  out  illustrations,  and 
many  are  made  irrespective  of  any  accompanying  letterpress. 
The  bookmaker  here  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  taking  the 
illustrations,  he  weaves  them  together  in  the  form  of  tales, 
novels,  school-books,  nursery-books,  illustrated  volumes  of 
extracts,  and  a  great  many  of  what  are  termed  drawing-room- 
table  books.  Electrotype  impressions  of  wood  blocks  are  sold  by 
one  publisher  to  another,  and  by  one  country  to  another.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  books  of  this  class  is  usually  simple, 
but  some  knack  and  judgment  is  required  to  hide  the  art.  The 
number  of  books  that  yearly  appear  thus  written  up  to  or  com¬ 
piled  to  suit  existing  illustrations  would  astonish  the  uninitiated. 
And  yet  we  cannot  afford  to  scoff  unreservedly  at  such  publica¬ 
tions,  remembering  that  the  immortal  “Pickwick  Papers”  has 
to  be  classed  in  this  category.  Some  of  the  most  successful  and 
•deservedly  popular  books  have  been  written  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  and  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  has  guessed  or  even 
hinted  at  the  mode  of  production.  The  professional  book¬ 
maker  (frequently  called  a  “  hack  ”  by  the  Philistines)  is  a 
plodding,  methodical,  industrious  individual,  of  whom  the 
Eeading-room  at  the  British  Museum  generally  affords  several 
interesting  specimens,  both  male  and  female.  If  he  have  suffi¬ 
cient  originality  to  propose  novel  arrangements,  happy  combin¬ 
ations,  and  taking  titles,  he  can  earn  a  good  livelihood,  for  at 
present  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand  in  this  special  direction. 
Vvr e  know  of  one  bookmaker  alone  who  up  to  the  present  time  (he 
is  still  vigorous  and  productive)  has  initiated  over  two  hundred 
volumes. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  books  which  fall 
under  the  head  of  Bookmaking.  There  are  far  more  books  in 
circulation  now  of  this  class  than  of  books  which  are  the  result 
of  original  thought  and  research,  of  spontaneous  effort  and  bril¬ 
liant  genius.  Though,  on  the  one  hand,  bookmakers  and  their 
works  afford  a  frequent  source  of  merriment,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  worthy  of  something  more  than  mere  frivolous 
attention  and  comment.  The  enormous  number  of  books  of  this 
kind  annually  poured  out  over  the  country,  and  absorbed  by  the 
masses,  the  vast  employment  of  capital  and  labour  required  to 
produce  them,  and  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  which  they 
must  exercise  on  the  population,  are  matters  of  not  small  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  these  books  are, 
almost  without  exception,  excellent  in  tone,  of  undoubted 
morality,  and  if  weak  and  sickly  in  constitution,  at  least  per¬ 
fectly  innocuous. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

- ♦ — 

POLITICS  IN  NOB  WAY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.’’] 

’Sir, — In  some  foreign  newspapers,  there  has,  of  late,  appeared 
every  now  and  then  rather  alarming  news  from  Norway.  The 
Storthing,  or  National  Assembly,  is  represented  as  being  not 
far  from  rebellion,  on  the  point  of  proclaiming  the  Bepublic, 
dissolving  the  union  with  Sweden,  &c.  I  need  not  say  that  all 
this  is  mere  wild  talk,  akin  to  the  romantic  story  told  in  grave 
earnest  in  French  papers,  and  recently  reproduced  in  the 
Graphic,  of  the  poet  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  being  exiled,  because 
he  had  challenged  the  King,  Oscar  II.,  if  I  do  not  err,  on 
account  of  literary  rivalry  !  The  fact  is,  however,  that  our 
country  for  the  present  is  going  through  the  most  trying  crisis 
since  the  birth  of  our  liberty  in  1814,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
■events  that  have  produced  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  interest 
to  an  English  public.  The  present  conflict  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Storthing,  though  its  deeper  roots  must  be  sought 
farther  back,  may  conveniently  be  said  to  take  its  origin  in  the 
year  1871,  when  the  Storthing  carried  a  Bill  inviting  the 
Ministers  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Storthing,  as  the 
case  is  in  other  constitutional  countries.  This  reform  has  a  curi¬ 
ous  history.  Originally  it  belonged  to  the  (Conservative)  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Bight,  and  from  1821  it  was  repeatedly  proposed, 
though  always  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Storthing.  This 
chiefly  consisted  of  peasants,  who  were  naturally  more  jealous 
*  the  superior  Parliamentary  skill  and  experience  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  party,  and  did  not  like  to  see  it  strengthened  in  the  debate 
by  the  Ministers’  weight  and  authority.  By-and-by,  however, be¬ 


comingconscious  of  the  vast  power  which  the  Cons 
in  the  hands  of  the  freeholders,  and  gaining  morr 
ability  under  the  guidance  of  talented  and  energet 
began  to  look  differently  at  the  matter,  and  seeth 
tage  to  be  derived  from  constant  oral  communication  ^ 
executive  and  legislative  powers.  But  now  the  reform  was  op, 
by  the  Government,  who  feared  that  it  would  make  the  Ministry 
wholly  dependent  on  the  majority, and, in  fact,  lead  to  pure  parlia¬ 
mentarism,  a  word  which  has  become  quite  a  bugbear  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Conservatives.  At  last,  in  1872,  a  Bill  about  the 
Ministers’  presence  in  the  Storthing  was  carried  by  80  against  29, 
or  more  than  the  qualified  majority  of  two-thirds  required  for 
changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  King  refused  his  sanction, 
but  to  the  next  Storthing  a  royal  proposition  was  presented,  con¬ 
taining  a  list  of  proposed  Constitutional  changes  which  were 
considered  necessary  guarantees  to  balance  the  reform,  and  in¬ 
timated  as  the  condition  for  a  mutual  agreement.  These  propo¬ 
sitions  did  not  obtain  a  single  vote,  the  Conservatives  thinking 
the  guarantees  insufficient,  and  the  Liberals  looking  upon  them 
as  little  short  of  an  insult.  A  vote  of  censure  was  carried 
against  the  Ministry,  and  their  dismissal  was  demanded,  but 
the  King  again  refused. 

A  paragraph  in  our  Constitution  says  that  if  three  different 
Storthings — the  Members  sit  for  a  period  of  three  years — abide 
by  a  proposition  without  any  alteration,  it  is  to  be  law,  even 
if  the  King  refuses  his  sanction.  By  this  way  the  Storthing 
now  tried  to  make  good  its  will.  Twice  more  the  Bill  was 
carried,  the  last  time  by  90  against  23  !  There  might  now  have 
been  a  reasonable  end  to  the  conflict ;  the  will  of  the  country  had 
expressed  itself  unmistakably;  the  thing  had  been  discussed  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  The  King  took  the  fateful  step  of  re¬ 
fusing  his  sanction,  and  a  new  struggle  arose,  more  fierce  than 
any  before,  and  on  a  quite  new  and  different  ground,  the  nature 
of  the  King’s  veto.  The  general  opinion  now  even  among  our 
Conservatives  outside  the  small  fraction  of  the  intransigeants 
of  the  Extreme  Bight  is,  that  it  was  a  deplorable  mistake  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  people  on  this  occasion.  A  Bishop 
of  the  Conservative  party  declared  it  in  the  Storthing  to  be  the 
greatest  political  blunder  in  our  Constitutional  history.  But 
public  attention  has  now  been  wholly  engrossed  by  a  new  and 
more  far-reaching  controversial  question. 

The  only  veto,  expressly  mentioned  in  our  Constitution,  is 
the  suspensive,  above  hinted  at,  in  conformity  with  the  French 
Constitution  of  1792,  and  the  Spanish  of  1812, — its  nearest 
models.  Now,  it  was  maintained  by  the  Crown  that  besides 
this,  which  is  said  to  be  meant  only  for  common  laws,  an  abso¬ 
lute  veto  in  Constitutional  questions  does  rightly  belong  to  the 
King.  Although  its  existence  was  declared  to  be  raised  “  above 
doubt,”  it  was  found  expedient  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  the  faculty  of  law  at  our  University.  This  fell  out  in 
favour  of  the  Crown’s  claim.  Space  does  not  allow  me  to 
enter  into  the  criticism  to  which  the  decision  of  the  learned 
Professors  has  been  exposed.  I  shall  only  state  that  the  most 
prominent  man  of  the  Conservative  Party — the  Premier  in  the 
Ministry,  Mr.  Stang — himself  formerly  a  lector  in  jurisprud¬ 
ence,  has  denied  its  existence ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  word 
about  an  absolute  veto  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  indi¬ 
rect  proofs  were  ridiculed  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  faculty  itself.  The  chief  argument  was  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  matter.  All  over  the  country  a  singularly 
vehement  protest  arose  from  the  Liberals,  and  the  general 
indignation  found  an  expression  in  the  famous  resolution  of  the 
9th  of  June,  1881.  In  this  the  Storthing  declared  the  Bill 
about  the  Ministers’  presence  at  its  meetings,  thrice  carried  by 
the  legal  majority,  to  be  “  valid  law  in  the  kingdom  of 
Norway.”  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  rash  and  inconsiderate 
step,  the  proclaiming  of  laws  naturally  belonging  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  ;  and,  by  moderate  Liberals,  a  vote  of  censure  was  proposed 
instead  of  it,  but  they  did  not  get  a  hearing  in  the  heat  of 
debate.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  resolution  of  the 
9th  of  June  was  met  by  a  firm  protest  from  the  Crown,  and 
this  only  considerably  widened  the  gulf  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  Crown’s  claim  for  an  absolute  veto  has  been 
pushed  farther.  Lately,  it  was  employed  to  frustrate  the  per¬ 
manent  sitting,  the  Storthing’s  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  even  some  of  its  financial  arrangements. 

Besides  these  leading  questions,  there  is  nearly  on  all  points 
a  general  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Government  and  the 
Bepresentation.  The  other  reforms  of  the  Liberal  programme, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  juries,  a  reasonable  extension  of  the 
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je  (owing  to  the  want  of  which  a  curious  class  of 
'■•have  appeared  of  late,  founding  their  right  of 
<>-itch  of  soil  of  mere  nominal  value,  the  so-called 
’-abtedly  against  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution, 
not  infringe  on  its  letter),  a  reorganisation  of 
my  on  the  model  of  the  Swiss  system  of  militia,  are 
-.ii  met  by  an  unyielding  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  Liberals  to  the  guarantees 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  as  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Storthing, 
which  seems  but  a  reasonable  demand,  and  the  fond  wish  for  the 
creation  of  an  Upper  House,  of  which,  however,  there  is,  for  all 
practical  ends,  a  very  serviceable  equivalent  in  the  Lagthing, 
one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Storthing,  by  whom  all  Bills 
proposed  in  the  Odelsthing  have  to  be  approved.  Thus 
matters  stand  at  present.  The  new  elections  have  returned 
to  the  Storthing,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  February 
2nd,  a  more  formidable  Liberal  majority  than  ever,  ready 
to  use  all  the  means  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Constitution 
to  maintain  their  will,  for  instance,  the  refusing  of  the  Budget, 
already  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  the  last  Storthing,  and  per¬ 
haps  impeaching  the  Ministers  before  a  Parliamentary  Tribunal, 
a  rather  unwieldy  and  questionable  weapon,  only  used  a  few 
timesin  our  constitutional  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King’s 
Speech  at  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Storthing,  irritating  in 
its  rebuke,  does  not  give  much  promise  of  a  reconciliation. 
Several  ways  to  effect  one  have  been  suggested,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  hoped  that  with  a  little  mutual  good-will  one  may  be 
found.  The  present  situation  of  the  country,  with  its  fierce  and 
narrow  party-spirit,  obstructing  all  real  progress,  a  Ministry 
representing  for  more  than  ten  years  a  decided  minority  of  the 
people,  while  on  all  essential  points  it  is  hopelessly  at  variance 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  has  become  well-nigh  in¬ 
tolerable. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  T. 


CONSECRATED  GROUND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  ignorance  about  Church 
matters  which  is  to  be  found  among  Nonconformists,  that  so 
cultivated  and  capable  a  person  as  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  should 
suppose  the  consecration  of  Churchyards  to  arise  from  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  Churchmen  “to  entrench  their  graves  from  chance  con¬ 
tact  with  the  body  of  a  Christian  Nonconformist.”  In  a  long 
experience,  I  have  never  met  with  a  Churchman  who  enter¬ 
tained  so  strange  a  desire.  Your  correspondent  himself  gives  a 
most  rational  account  of  the  matter  when  he  tells  you  that  “  the 
awe  which  surrounded  consecrated  things  and  places  of  old 
protected  them  from  violation,  and  the  cause  of  order  and 
civilisation  was  largely  served  by  it.”  It  is  surely  intelligible 
that  some  respect  for  consecrated  things  and  persons  may  still 
survive,  and  that  the  cause  of  civilisation  ma}1-  still  be  served  by 
its  survival.  Some  religio  loci  is  a  part  of  the  general  sentiment 
of  mankind ;  consecration  expresses  it  in  a  Christian  form. 
Almost  all  men  wish  the  resting-places  of  their  departed  to  be 
cared  for;  the  Christian  Church  commits  them  to  the  care  of 
God.  To  ask  his  blessing  on  the  “  mere  soil  ”  is  not  more 
superstitious  than  to  ask  it  on  the  food  we  take  at  our  daily 
meals.  Both  petitions  will  appear  superstitious  to  some  minds. 
The  real  ground  of  the  objection  in  both  cases — though  your 
correspondent  does  not  perceive  it — is  the  disbelief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  or  sometimes  even  in  the  existence  of  God. 

There  is  also  a  legal  aspect  of  consecration,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  law,  it  used  to  be  said,  takes  no  notice  of 
churches  or  chapels  before  they  are  consecrated.  Churches  are 
places  in  which  certain  acts  are  allowed,  or  required,  to  be  done 
— certain  persons  allowed,  or  required,  to  minister,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  this,  or  that,  place  is  one  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  over  these  matters  is  in  force.  A  “sentence”  of 
consecration  by  proper  authority  marks  out  such  places  as 
places  to  which  the  law  applies,  and  in  which  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  law  must  be  fulfilled.  No  one  imagines  that  a 
sentence  of  consecration  alters  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  that  it 
affects  the  use  of  it,  in  some  material  particulars,  is  beyond  a 
doubt. 

After  all,  is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  a  religious  society  thinks 
it  well  to  dedicate  and  protect  places  of  burial  by  a  religious 
rite?  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Nonconformists  for  holding 
“  every  clod  ”  to  be  consecrated  ;  why  should  they  quarrel  with 
us  for  consecrating  some  particular  clods,  to  which  we  believe 
the  principle  of  separation  to  apply  ?  To  avoid  misconception, 


I  may  as  well  say  that  I  have  always  spoken,  written,  and 
voted  in  support  of  the  Burials  Act. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Episcoptjs. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  gladly  believe,  with  you,  that  “  most  Churchmen  ”  are  in 
favour  of  the  Burial  Act.  Would  that  you  could  say  the  same 
of  most  clergymen  who,  under  present  arrangements,  repre¬ 
sent  the  mind  of  the  Church ! — though  there  is  a  noble  minority,, 
and,  I  hope,  a  growing  one.  May  God  increase  it.  I  think 
that  it  would  grow  more  quickly,  if  truly  large-hearted  and 
liberal  men  like  Dr.  Tait  were  not  so  rare  in  the  high  places  of 
the  Church.  But  let  that  pass.  My  point  is  that  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  ground  in  which  Churchmen  rest  is  insisted  upon,, 
before  they  can  lie  with  Nonconformists  within  the  boundary 
walls  of  a  common  graveyard,  as  a  recent  incident  in  the  West 
of  England,  to  which  I  do  not  wish  just  now  to  refer  more 
pointedly,  has  somewhat  painfully  reminded  us.  Some  of  us 
would  be  very  glad  to  know  what  is  thought  to  be  behind  this 
idea  of  “  consecrated  ground,”  and  what  privilege  or  advan¬ 
tage  consecration  is  supposed  in  these  days  to  confer.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  your  able  and  learned  correspondents 
may  feel  moved  to  explain  it,  not  by  Church  law  or  Church 
tradition,  but  by  sound  reason,  Christian  sentiment,  and  the 
Word  of  God. 

And  believe  me,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  not  of 
controversy,  that  I  venture  to  submit  the  question,  for  I  fear 
that  so  long  as  Churchmen  maintain  and  magnify  these  dis¬ 
tinctions,  which  seem  to  us  so  utterly  un-Christian  and  unreal, 
they  will  generate  discord  where  so  many  of  us  on  both  sides 
are  seeking  to  establish  harmony,  and  will  aggravate  the 
irritations  which  we  so  earnestly  long  to  allay. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


NATIONAL  LIFE  IN  A  MUSSULMAN  COUNTRY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  his  able  speech  at  Ripon  last  Monday  Mr.  Goschen 
said  that  “  even  M.  Gambetta,  Liberal  as  he  was,  was  utterly 
unable  to  persuade  himself  for  one  moment  that  anything 
could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  developing  national  life  in  a 
Mussulman  country.”  Mr.  Goschen  himself  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  his  special  acquaintance  with  the  Mussul¬ 
man  system  gives  great  authority  to  whatever  he  says  on  that 
subject.  But  does  not  history  bear  out  M.  Gambetta’s  view  p 
Is  there  an  instance  on  record  of  a  national  life,  developed  under 
Mussulman  rule  ?  I  do  not  know  of  one.  Islam  has  ever  been 
fatal  to  freedom  and  civilisation.  Lord  Ripon’s  laudable  efforts 
to  develope  self-government  in  India  are  not  in  point,  for  in 
India  the  paramount  Power  is  not  Mohammedan;  and  that 
makes  a  radical  difference.  A  Mussulman  ruler,  wielding 
independent  sway,  must  govern  in  accordance  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Sacred  Law  of  Islam ;  and  that  law,  wherever  it  prevails, 
is  an  insuperable  barrier  against  human  progress.  Its  inevitable 
tendency  is  towards  the  extinction  of  national  life  and  the 
absorption  of  all  its  votaries  in  one  vast  cosmopolitan  theocracy. 
The  true  Mussulman  acknowledges  only  one  country, — Dar-ul- 
Islam,  the  home  of  Islam. 

I  do  not  urge  this  as  a  reason  why  England  should  undertake 
the  government  of  Egypt,  for  this  country  has  no  special 
mission  to  reform  Mussulman  territories.  But  it  is  well  to 
cherish  no  illusions.  Egypt  under  uncontrolled  Mussulman 
rule  will  be  no  exception  to  Mussulman  rule  all  over  the  world. 
Every  Mussulman  State,  as  Amari  says,  “bears  the  germ  of 
inevitable  dissolution  in  its  system ;”  and  the  progress  in  Egypt 
under  Mussulman  rule  will  not  be  towards  nationalism,  but 
towards  decay,  tyranny,  and  anarchy. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Malcolm  MacColl. 


BISHOP  FRASER  AND  THE  RITUALISTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  Bishop  .of  Manchester  has  often  been  twitted  with 
his  inconsistency  in  denouncing  Ritualists  for  breaking  the  law, 
whilst  breaking  it  himself  in  not  wearing  a  cope.  This  is  how 
he  has  defended  himself. 

At  first,  he  flatly  refused  to  wear  a  cope,  because  “  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  a  guy  of  himself.”  Then  he  said  that  he 
would  wear  one,  if  the  Archbishop  of  York  ordered  him  to  do  so. 
And  now  he  says  that  he  does  wear  one,  and  that  his  black 
chimese  is  a  vestment  as  the  law  prescribes.  I  need  hardly 
point  out  that  this  last  plea,  if  true,  proves  too  much,  viz.,  that 
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he  wears  the  vestment  when  not  celebrating  the  Holy 
Communion. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  a  man  with  so  many  good  qualities 
should  descend  at  last  to  quibbles  like  these.  When  I  think  of 
the  good  work  he  did  when  he  first  came  here,  and  the 
enthusiasm  he  aroused,  and  contrast  it  with  the  contempt  and 
•disgust  his  actions  are  now  provoking  in  this  diocese,  “  0  the 
pity  o’t !” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  L. 


RITUALISTIC  LOGIC. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — If  the  Ritualists,  as  a  body,  are  prepared  to  endorse  the 
opinion  expressed  by  “  A.  H.  W.,”  that  “the  whole  principle  of 
the  Mass  and  Auricular  Confession  is  involved”  in  the  provision 
that, to  a  certain  order  of  men  is  given  the  exclusive  right  of 
celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  pronouncing  absolution,  the 
sooner  this  is  generally  understood,  the  better.  No  compromise 
is  possible  between  those  who  believe  the  Mass  and  Confession 
to  be  of  divine  necessity,  and  those  who  believe  the  one  to  be  a 
“  blasphemous  fable,”  and  the  other  to  be  a  “  dangerous  deceit.” 
But  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  Ritualists  in  general  are  not 
quite  so  ready  as  “  A.  H.  W.”  to  draw  large  conclusions  from 
small  premises.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  affirm  that  the  Act 
of  Settlement  involves  the  whole  principle  of  the  divine  right 
of  Kings,  because  it  gives  to  the  House  of  Hanover  the  sole 
right  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G. 


MR.  DENING  AND  CHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator."] 

■Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Edward  White’s  letter  in  your 
Issue  of  January  20th,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  state  that 
Mr.  Dening  has  made  no  “refusal”  to  teach  the  dogmas 
named  by  Mr.  White,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Committee 
have  neither  formulated  such  dogmas,  nor  required  him  or  any 
of  their  Missionaries  to  teach  them.  It  is  Mr.  Dening  who  has 
embraced  one  of  the  many  modern  theories  on  the  subject,  and 
demanded  the  Society’s  explicit  sanction  to  his  publicly  teach¬ 
ing  that  one  theory  as  the  truth. 

The  practical  theory  is  that  commonly  known  as  “conditional 
immortality,”  and  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  This  explicit 
sanction  the  Committee  felt  unable  to  give ;  and  finding  that 
Mr.  Dening  was  fully  minded  to  teach  the  theory  publicly,  as  a 
Missionary  of  the  Society,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  disconnect 
him.  The  Sub-Committee,  with  which  Mr.  Dening  had  an  in¬ 
terview,  was  an  influential  mixed  Committee  of  laymen  and 
clergymen.  Several  laymen  were  present  at  the  interview,  the 
President,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  being  in  the  chair. 

We  find  that  information  of  the  kind  that  was  needed  in  order 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Dening’s  case  is  far  more  satisfactorily  ob¬ 
tained  by  interviews  conducted  by  a  small  body  of  men,  than  in 
a  full  Committee  of  sixty  or  seventy  members.  In  Mr.  Dening’s 
case,  a  single  interview  brought  out  the  facts  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  Sub-Committee  to  determine  what  to  recommend ; 
otherwise,  they  would  have  asked  him  to  meet  them  again. — I 
.am,  Sir,  &c.,  Frederick  E.  Wigram,  Hon.  Sec.  C.M.S. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  Salishunj  Square,  London,  E.C. 


POETRY. 

— — ♦ - 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  ILIAD.— VIII. 

CORCEBUS. 

Of  all  who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  to  Troy 
Came  from  far  lands  to  fight  against  her  foes, 
Coroebus  was  the  youngest.  Him  nor  greed 
•Of  Priam’s  treasure  drew,  nor  lust  of  war, 

And  what  war  brings,  armour  and  steeds  and  slaves, 
.Nor  Asia  herded  by  a  common  dread, 

But  love  of  youDg  Cassandra,  fairest  maid 
.And  doomed  to  foulest  death  of  all  in  Troy; 

In  Priam’s  halls,  when  peace  was  in  the  land, 

Often  had  boy  and  girl,  in  childish  sport, 

Pledged  each  to  other  troth,  the  while  their  sires, 
Mygdon  and  Priam,  smiled  a  grave  assent. 

Then  severance,  and  the  Sun-god’s  fatal  love, 

And  the  curse  came,  which  ever  in  some  form 
Cometh  to  mortals  whom  the  Immortals’  love  ; 

To  her,  a  curse  of  wisdom  scorned  of  men, 

And  unregarded  foresight. 


Long  tb 

Not  knowing  what  had  been  and  what  s1 
Waited  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  of  war 
That  beat  on  Troy,  and  passion  fired  his 
To  free  his  bride,  and  win  himself  a  name. 

But  all  too  late  it  seemed,  for  now  the  Greeks 
Had  fled  their  fruitless  task,  and  every  gate 
Was  open,  and  each  heart  in  Troy  was  glad; 

Save  one,  whose  bitter  boding  not  the  sight 
Of  the  gay  bridegroom,  bright  with  hope  and  love, 
Could  quicken  into  gladness.  Sad  she  sate, 

Eyeing  the  future,  as  some  shrinking  dove 
Eyes  the  fast-closing  fowler’s  net,  nor  dreams 
Of  flight  nor  succour,  but  awaits  its  doom. 

So  she.  But  young  Corcebus,  half  in  joy, 

Half  vexed  that  no  great  deed  remained  to  do, 

Chid  with  fond  fire,  and  words  of  loving  scorn, — 

“  Sweetest  and  best,  after  long  lapse  of  years 
Restored  to  freedom,  happiness,  and  me, 

Canst  thou  not,  dear  one,  spare  one  glance,  one  smile 
Of  welcome  to  thy  playmate  ?  Whence  thy  gloom, 
Strange  in  its  grief,  when  all  around  is  joy  P 
Frighted  with  maiden’s  fears  P  Nay,  sure,  my  hand 
Were  strong  to  save  thee  from  a  thousand  Greeks, 
Yea,  from  grim  Agamemnon’s  self, — why  shrink, 

Poor  paling  sweetheart,  at  Atrides’  name  ? 

By  the  bright  Sun-god,  whom  ye  Trojans  hail 
Author  of  Troy,  and  guardian  of  its  weal, 

Rare  were  the  sport,  to  chase  the  flying  King, 

And  from  Mycenae  and  his  loving  arms 
Drag  his  fond  Clytemnestra  for  thy  slave — 

Nay,  now,  what  need,  with  that  sweet  childish  fear, 

To  shudder  P  War  is  past,  and  war’s  alarm, 

And,  if  I  leave  thee  now,  ’tis  but  to  aid 
The  housing  of  yon  safeguard  of  our  peace, 

The  votive  monster  of  the  witless  Greeks ; 

And  with  to-morrow’s  dawn  all  Troy  shall  flame 
With  happy  bridal  torches,  and  the  Gods 
Shall  bless  our  union.”  So  Coroebus  spake, 

And  went  his  way,  as  some  gay  gilded  bark 
Goes  gallant  forth  across  a  summer  sea, 

And  brief  farewells  are  waved  by  careless  hands, 

That  never  come  again.,  for  o’er  them  sweeps 
The  sea,  and  fishes  fatten  on  their  flesh. 

So  never  did  Coroebus  come  again, 

But  with  the  dawn,  and  Troy’s  red  agony. 

Sank  in  the  sea  of  spears  ;  nor  could  his  hands 
Avail  to  save,  only  his  filming  eyes 
Saw  from  afar  a  white  tear-dabbled  face, 

And  slender  thong-bound  wrists, — and  kindly  death 
Forebade  to  know  the  sequel  of  her  doom. 

0.  Ogle. 


A  WELCOME. 

Far  in  the  sunny  South  she  lingers, 

Yet  slowly  comes  along, 

With  fairy  garlands  in  her  fingers, 

With  snatches  of  sweet  song. 

Her  eyes  with  promises  are  beaming, 

Her  smiles  will  rapture  bring, 

The  sunlight  from  her  hair  is  streaming, — 

Thriee  welcome,  lovely  Spring ! 

She  brings  us  gifts,  the  royal  maiden, 

Fair  flowers  to  deck  the  hills  ; 

With  primroses  her  arms  are  laden, 

Bluebells  and  daffodils. 

Pale  crocuses  have  come  before  her, 

Wild  birds  her  welcome  sing  ; 

Ten  thousand  longing  hearts  adore  her, — - 
The  grey  world’s  darling,  Spring. 

J.  M.  Elton. 


ART. 

ROSSETTI  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

[second  notice.] 

In  our  first  article  upon  those  works  of  Rossetti  which  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  gallery,  we  scarcely  did  more  than  glance  at  some 
of  the  painter’s  most  marked  characteristics;  in  this  second 
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(1  say  a  few  words  upon  some  of  the  most  notable 
%.we  must  premise  that,  as  the  majority  of  these 
Atgures  of  women — and  what  is  more,  figures  of 
-,:n — there  is  little  scope  for  descriptive  writing. 
-„es  and  water-colour  drawings  fall  into  three  clear 
.ccording  to  the  period  at  which  they  were  painted.  The 
nfst  includes  all  the  artist’s  early  work,  and  may  be  said  to  end 
with  the  year  1855,  the  second  extends  from  that  date  to  1873, 
the  third  from  1873  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

Of  this  first  period,  there  are  few  examples  here ;  but  at  the 
Burlington  Fine-Arts  Club,  in  Savile  Row,  there  is  now  open 
another  exhibition  of  Rossetti’s  pictui-es,in  which  many  examples 
of  this  time  can  be  seen,  and  those  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
painter’s  work  should  take  care  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  gallery. 
It  was  not,  according  to  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue,  till 
1849  that  the  artist  painted  his  first  oil  picture,  which  is  ex¬ 
hibited  here,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin 
but  previous  to  that  period  he  had  worked  considerably  in 
water-colours,  and  for  some  time  subsequently  his  chief 
attention  was  given  to  the  latter  medium.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  small  water-colours,  the  examples  of 
this  period  at  Burlington  House  are  confined  to  the  above- 
named  picture  of  the  Virgin’s  girlhood  (286),  and  it  is  worth 
some  little  attention.  Two  matters  strike  the  spectator  at  once 
with  regard  to  this  work,  one  being  a  mental,  the  other  a  tech¬ 
nical  attribute.  Let  us  take  the  mental  quality  first.  The 
picture  is  naive  to  a  high  degree ;  it  is  possessed  of  all  the  bland 
simplicity  (if  we  may  use  such  a  term)  that  marks  very  early 
Italian  painting ;  and  in  it  the  real  and  the  symbolical  facts  of 
the  case  twine,  as  it  were,  in  and  out  of  one  another.  The 
Virgin  and  Sta.  Anna  are  seated  beneath  a  vine,  with  a  pile  of 
books  before  them,  and  on  the  books  a  flowering  lily,  “  which 
a  little  angel  with  rose-coloured  wings  is  watering,”  a  palm 
branch  and  a  briar  lie  near  the  books ;  whilst  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  St.  Joachim  trimming  the  vine;  a  dove,  surrounded 
by  a  halo,  typifying  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  beyond  all,  a  distant 
landscape,  seen  through  the  trellis-work  of  the  balcony.  Such  is 
a  statement  of  the  bare  facts  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  even  at  this  early  time  Mr.  Rossetti’s  mind  evinced 
that  liking  for  the  combination  of  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  which  determined 
the  character  of  his  work  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  It 
is  worth  noting,  too,  that  with  all  its  simplicity  of  state¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  that  the  story  of  the  picture  is 
chiefly  told  with  conventional  symbols,  and  helped  out  with 
explanatory  scrolls  and  inscriptions,  yet  the  result  of  the 
whole  is  rather  elaborate.  As  Rasselas  started  on  a  search  for 
happiness,  Mr.  Rossetti  seems  in  this  earliest  work  to  have 
gone  a  long  journey  in  search  of  simplicity,  and  to  have  some¬ 
how  lost  its  substance,  while  grasping  its  shadow.  The  technical 
character  of  the  picture  is  a  certain  clear,  clean  thinness  of 
colouring  and  conventionalism  of  draughtsmanship  very  difficult 
to  describe.  The  tints  used,  though  not  discordant,  are  a  little 
crude  and  sharp.  The  vine-leaves  almost  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  throughout  the  work  we  see  the  hand  of  a  man  who  loves 
colour,  but  who  as  yet  hardly  knows  how  to  procure  it.  The 
drawing,  too,  is  peculiar,  rigidly  executed,  and  showing  either 
unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  enter  into  any  subtleties  of  form. 
It  is  ascetic  in  character,  and  the  whole  picture  might  have 
been  designed  as  an  illustration  to  a  fourteenth -century  missal. 
It  is  a  strange  question,  and  one  which  has  never  been  at  all 
satisfactorily  dealt  with,  how  it  is  that  an  artist  becomes  a 
great  colourist  ?  And  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  little  analogy  to  be  traced 
between  the  early  works  of  those  who  have  subsequently 
become  famous  in  this  line.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rossetti, 
this  difficulty  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  From  the  first,  it  is 
evident  both  in  his  pictures  and  in  his  water-colour  drawings  that 
colour  was  what  he  wanted,  and  what  he  would  have.  It  might 
have  been  confidently  predicted  by  any  ordinarily  capable  judge 
of  Art,  that  a  young  man  who  could  deal  so  boldly  and  frankly 
with  pure  colour  as  did  Rossetti  in  his  early  work  was  absolutely 
certain  to  master  its  secrets.  For  the  one  thing  which  the 
history  of  painting  proves  is  that  those  artists  who  cared  much 
about  pure  colour  have  always  been  capable  of  giving  its  glory 
to  their  pictures,  and  this  in  no  proportion  to  their  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge.  However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
such  a  question.  All  we  wish  to  point  out  in  this  connection  is, 
that  according  to  a  painter’s  aim  will  be  his  success.  If  in  his 
pupillage  he  aims  at  harmony  of  effect  in  secondary  and 


tertiary  tints,  if,  to  give  a  technical  instance,  he  bases  his  picture 
of  the  world’s  beauty  upon  indigo,  light  red,  and  yellow  ochre, 
then  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  never  becomes  a  great 
colourist.  But  if  he  works,  however  feebly,  with  the  whole 
scale  of  tints,  if  he  accepts  vermilion,  and  lake,  and  ultra- 
marine,  and  chrome,  and  all  their  vivid  combinations, 
then,  supposing  him  to  have  the  stuff  in  him  of  which 
great  painters  are  made,  he  is  on  the  right  track  to  become 
a  great  colourist.  His  crudity  and  garishness  will  soon 
disappear,  his  brilliant  hues  will  become  soft  as  well  as  spark¬ 
ling,  deep  as  well  as  bright ;  and  when  he  reaches  his  height  of 
power,  he  will  show  us,  as  does  Rossetti  in  his  completed  work, 
colouring  which  has  the  lustre  of  the  emerald  and  the  sapphire, 
rather  than  the  gradations  of  a  muddy  road,  or  the  dirty 
harmonies  of  a  turbid  river. 

In  speaking  of  the  second  period,  we  are  beset  by  the 
opposite  difficulty  to  that  under  which  we  laboured  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  first.  There  is,  indeed,  an  embarras  de  richesses  of 
examples,  and  where  all  are  so  fine,  the  difficulty  of  selection 
becomes  almost  insuperable.  We  shall  in  the  main  con¬ 
fine  our  remarks  to  two  pictures,  not  asserting  that  they 
are  the  best,  but  only  that  they  afford  more  opportunity 
for  criticism  than  most  of  the  others.  These  are  the 
large  picture  of  “  Dante’s  Dream,”  and  the  half-length 
which  is  entitled  “  Monna  Vanna”  (302).  Taking  it  from 
a  painter’s  point  of  view,  this  latter  picture  is  probably 
the  finest  piece  of  work  which  Mr.  Rossetti  ever  executed  ;  and 
it  was  done  about  his  finest  period,  1866.  It  is  a  seated  figure 
of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  in  a  dress  of  heavy,  white  silk, 
embroidered  with  gold.  She  holds  a  fan  in  her  hand,  and  is 
twining  some  coral  beads  round  her  fingers.  It  is  easy  to  see 
wherein  much  of  the  merit  of  this  picture  lies,  for  its  lovely 
colour  and  the  power  with  which  it  is  painted  are  visible  to  all ; 
but  the  chasm  which  separates  it  from  an  ordinary  half-length 
portrait  is  excessively  deep,  as  well  as  wide,  and  is  difficult  to 
fathom.  That  extraordinary  quality  of  dignity  which  strikes 
most  people  in  the  portraits  of  the  Venetian  masters,  is  per¬ 
haps  at  the  root  of  this  picture’s  greatness  ;  it  has  all 
the  luxury,  the  pride  of  life,  the  sumptuousness,  and  the 
largeness  of  conception  of  an  old  Italian  painting.  This 
woman  is  not  an  English  model,  but  a  lady  of  Venice  or  Rome, 
born  to  an  inheritance  of  splendour.  There  are  just  two  or 
three  similar  works  here  in  which  Rossetti’s  hand  seems  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  something  purely  beautiful,  and  has 
created  it,  without  troubling  its  fair  surface  with  the  regret  and 
pain  that  look  at  us  out  of  most  of  his  women’s  eyes.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  The  Beloved  ”  (297),  an  illustration  to  Solomon’s 
Song,  is  one  instance  of  this,  and  “  The  Blue  Bower  ”  is  another; 
both  pictures  glorious  with  such  colour  as  has  rarely  been 
painted  in  the  world,  both  free  from  care,  or  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  but  beauty.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  in  all  these 
three  pictures  the  physical  type  of  beauty  which,  as  a  rule, 
usurped  Rossetti’s  pencil,  is,  if  not  absent,  at  all  events 
kept  in  abeyance.  As  painting,  too,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  we  can  scarcely  ask  for  finer  work 
than  is  to  be  found  in  these  examples.  Hot  to  enter  into 
details,  look,  for  an  example  of  this,  at  the  treatment  of  the 
flesh  in  the  “  Monna  Vanna,”  at  the  magnificently  broad  and 
yet  delicate  manner  in  which  the  gold  embroideries  are  in¬ 
troduced,  at  the  painting  of  the  coral  necklace  and  the  heart- 
shaped  crystal  which  hang  round  the  lady’s  neck.  This  last 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  technical  dexterity  attained 
by  legitimate  means  which  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in' 
oil-painting.  The  crystal  is  a  thick,  heart-shaped  one,  set  in 
a  gold  rim,  and  in  the  picture  we  can  look  down  through  its 
clear  depths  till  our  eye  reaches  the  flesh  beneath.  A  little 
thing  this,  perhaps,  to  mention,  but  it  has  its  value  when  we 
consider  that  many  artists  choose  to  assert  that,  in  the  technical 
sense,  Rossetti  could  not  paint  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  “  Dante’s  Dream,”  the  one  large  picture- 
of  Rossetti’s  life,  and  into  which  he  threw  all  his  power,  it  is 
impossible,  in  our  limited  space,  to  speak  adequately.  It  repre¬ 
sents  Love  leading  Dante  into  the  chamber  of  Beatrice,  to  kiss 
her  after  her  death,  and  the  description  given  in  the  Academy 
catalogue  describes  the  treatment  of  the  subject  so  well,  that 
we  refer  our  readers  thereto.  The  picture  is  said  therein  to  be 
painted  in  1870,  and  it  marks,  perhaps,  the  latest  work  of 
Rossetti’s  best  period.  In  truth,  grand  as  it  is  in  conception, 
it  is  in  some  ways  defective  on  its  technical  side.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  though  the  colour  is  fine  and  harmonious  to  a  high 
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degree,  it  is  not  splendid,  as  in  the  pictures  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  nor  is  the  painting  equally  good  throughout.  A 
coarseness  of  flesh-painting  which  grew  upon  Rossetti  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  is  evident  here,  especially  in  the  out¬ 
stretched  arm  of  the  figure  of  Love,  in  which  the  brush-work 
is  hard  and  rough,  like  badly  planed  wood;  and  portions  of  the 
■  drawing,  as,  again,  for  instance,  in  this  arm,  are  both  poor  and 
awkward.  Another  sign  of  the  painter’s  decline  in  power  may 
be  seen  in  his  treatment  of  Beatrice’s  hair,  which  is  of  a  dull 
flaxeny-red  hue,  both  unpleasant  and  unnatural  in  colour.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  this  painting  of  hair,  which  was  once  one 
•of  the  artist’s  strongest  points,  became  ere  the  close  of  his  life 
one  of  his  weakest,  and  that  in  the  later  pictures,  amongst 
many  other  f allin  gs-off,  not  one  is  so  noticeable  as  the  ugly 
colour  and  exaggerated  heaviness  of  the  masses  of  hair  round 
The  faces  of  the  women.  But  to  return  to  “  Dante’s  Dream.” 
If  it  has  one  or  two  grave  drawbacks,  its  merits  are  far  more 
valuable.  It  is,  as  we  heard  a  lady  say  in  the  room,  an  “  in¬ 
carnate  poem,”  full  of  many  varieties  of  tender  meaning, 
and  offering  a  dozen  interpretations  to  all  who  choose 
do  think.  The  great  mental  triumph  of  the  picture  is 
in  the  face  and  figure  of  Dante,  which  express  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  picture  very  perfectly.  Technically,  the  work, 
despite  one  or  two  shortcomings,  is  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  great  pictures  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  notable  that 
herein  Rossetti  has  succeeded  just  where  it  might  be  thought 
lie  would  have  failed, — we  mean  in  the  composition.  There 
is  not  a  trace  here  of  that  hurried,  over-crowded  combina¬ 
tion  of  figures  and  accessories  which  marks  a  great  portion  of 
this  artist’s  work.  On  the  contrary,  his  large  canvas  is  only 
just  adequately  filled,  and  the  figures  are  rather  scattered  than 
crowded.  The  colour,  as  we  have  said,  is  fine,  but  not  such  as 
The  “  Monna  Yanna  ”  or  “  The  Beloved  ”  possess ;  perhaps  the 
painter  thought  that  for  this  sad  scene  of  dreams,  such  colour  would 
be  inappropriate,  but  we  fear  it  was  rather  the  beginning  of  his 
decline.  What  that  decline  led  him  to  may  be  traced,  for  all 
who  care  to  follow  the  steps  of  decaying  power,  in  the  pictures 
•of  “  The  Day-dream  ”  and  “  The  Roman  Widow,”  in  which  last 
work  nearly  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  painter  have  faded, 
and  only  left  a  sad  reflection  of  his  genius.  But  through  this 
period  of  decline  we  do  not  care  to  follow  him,  nor  is  he  fairly 
"to  be  judged  thereby.  His  best  work  will  be  that  which  deter¬ 
mines  his  fame,  and  of  this  we  say  again  that  in  beauty  of 
colour  and  poetical  inspiration,  the  world  has  as  yet  never  seen 
its  equal. 


BOOKS. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  ROWAN  HAMILTON .* 

This  volume,  which  belongs  to  the  Dublin  University  Press 
Series,  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  remarkable  man.  Mr.  Graves,  who  is  perform¬ 
ing  his  important  task  not  only  with  enthusiasm,  but  with 
fine  discrimination,  observes  very  justly  that  even  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  his  time,  might  not  in  itself  demand  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  extended  memoir  of  his  life  ;  but  this  volume  alone, 
which  leaves  Hamilton  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  when  his 
great  achievement — the  invention  of  quaternions — was  still  in 
the  future,  amply  suffices  to  prove  that  the  work  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  is  something  very  different  from  a  mere  addition 
to  the  growing  mass  of  superfluous  biographies.  Not  only  the 
great  variety  of  Hamilton’s  powers,  but  the  remarkably  early 
■development  of  some  of  them,  give  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  story  of  his  youthful  years, — years  so  full  not  merely 
of  promise,  but  of  performance,  that  Professor  Sedgwick, 
in  referring  to  Hamilton,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1833,  could  speak  of  him,  without  sus¬ 
picion  of  hyperbole,  as  “  a  man  who  possessed  within  himself 
powers  and  talents  perhaps  never  before  combined  within  one 
philosophical  character.” 

William  Rowan  Hamilton  was  born  precisely  at  midnight, 
between  August  3rd  and  4th,  in  the  year  1805.  The  place  of 
his  birth  was  Dublin,  where  he  was  destined,  in  less  than  thirty 
years  afterwards,  to  win  honour  and  fame ;  and  Mr.  Graves’ 
patriotic  instincts  have  led  him  to  make  investigations  which 

*  Life  of  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  including  Selections  from  his  Poems , 
Correspondence,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings.  By  Robert  Perceval  Graves,  M. A., 
Sub- Dean  of  tlie  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  Vol.  I.  London:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 


prove  conclusively  that  Hamilton  was  a  tru< 
that  the  only  foundation  for  a  Scottish  claim 
in  the  fact  that  his  maternal  grandmother  wu 
His  childish  acquirements  were  certainly  \ 
though  his  precocity  had  hardly  the  all-round  c ... 

Mr.  Graves  seems  inclined  to  attribute  to  it,  being  for  i, 
pait  a  piecocity  of  acquisition,  rather  than  of  achievement, 
even  of  marked  originality  of  thought.  Even  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  we  find  him  making  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  books  he  has  been  reading  which  are  remark¬ 
able  for  nothing  but  their  common-place  juvenility;  and 
the  letters  of  his  childhood  and  early  youth  are,  as  a  rule,  con¬ 
ventional  and  formal,  such  interest  as  they  have  being  due,  not 
to  their  style  or  thought,  but  to  the  glimpses  given  in  them  of 
the  studies  he  is  pursuing,  and  to  their  constant  testimony  to 
his  early  acquired  elevation  and  steadfastness  of  moral  char¬ 
acter.  Still,  after  allowing  full  weight  to  these  limitations,  it  is 
clear  that  the  little  Hamilton  was  an  extraordinary  child.  When 
he  had  only  just  passed  his  third  birthday  we  find  him  reading 
English,  not  only  printed,  but  written,  and  a  year  later  his 
facility  was  so  assured  that  the  fact  of  a  book  being  presented 
to  him  upside-down  made  no  difference  to  the  little  reader. 
These,  however,  are  mere  trifles,  in  comparison  with  other  items 
in  the  record.  At  four  years  and  five  months  old  he  read  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  the  last  with  the  points ;  and  when  just 
eight  years  of  age  his  command  of  Latin  was  such  that,  during 
a  walk  through  a  beautiful  landscape,  he  delivered  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  an  extemporaneous  and  unpremeditated  expression  of  his 
admiration  of  the  scene.  By  this  time  French  and  Italian  had 
been  added  to  his  acquisitions ;  at  nine  he  had  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Arabic,  and  was  beginning  with  eagerness  the  study  of 
Sanscrit ;  and  the  sum-total  of  his  linguistic  accomplishments 
may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  written  by  his  father,  three 
months  before  William  had  completed  his  tenth  year.  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  proudly  writes  of  his  little  son : — 

“  There  is  every  reason  for  a  well-founded  hope  that  he  will  at 
least  be  a  very  learned  man,  and,  I  trust,  also  a  very  worthy  char¬ 
acter.  His  thirst  for  the  Oriental  languages  is  unabated.  He  is  now 
master  of  most,  indeed  of  all  except  the  minor  and  comparatively 
provincial  ones.  The  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic  are  about  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  superior  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  San¬ 
scrit,  in  which  he  is  already  a  proficient.  The  Chaldee  and  Syriae 
he  is  grounded  in,  and  the  Hindoostanee,  Malay,  Mahratti,  Bengali, 
and  others.  He  is  about  to  commence  the  Chinese,  but  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  boobs  is  very  great.  It  cost  me  a  large  sum  to  supply 
him  from  London,  but  I  hope  the  money  was  well  expended.” 

We  may,  without  injustice  either  to  father  or  son,  assume  that 
the  words  “  master  ”  and  “  proficient  ”  are  here  used  in  an 
accommodated  sense,  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  what 
would  be  ordinarily  understood  by  students  as  masterhood  and 
proficiency ;  but  for  a  boy  of  nine  to  possess  even  a  smattering 
of  all  these  languages  is  extraordinary  enough,  and  that  youDg 
Hamilton’s  knowledge  was  very  much  more  than  a  smattering 
is  abundantly  manifest.  Considered  as  an  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  precocity  in  youth 
is  the  inevitable  antecedent  of  dullness  in  maturity,  the  case, 
though  extraoi'dinary,  is  one  of  many  ;  its  peculiarity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  Hamilton’s  adult  achievements  fully  justified 
the  promise  of  his  childhood,  they  were  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  marvellous 
linguist  developing  into  the  great  mathematician. 

The  first  indication  of  that  interest  in  mathematical  studies 
which  was  to  grow  into  an  absorbing  passion  is  found  in  a  letter, 
written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  which  Hamilton  tells  his  father 
that  he  has  “  made  a  kind  of  epitome  of  algebra,”  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  elaborate  affair,  covering  six  closely- 
written  folio  pages,  and  proceeding  as  far  as  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions.  Soon  after  this,  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  his  astro¬ 
nomical  bent,  manifesting  itself  for  the  time  mainly  in  a  passion 
for  the  observation  of  eclipses,  which,  in  many  letters  of  this 
period,  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  to  the  writer  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  of  all  possible  events.  The  sphere  of 
his  astronomical  investigations  rapidly  widened,  but  we  must 
not  linger  over  matters  which  are  of  interest  maiuly  as 
leading  up  to  the  first  great  event  of  Hamilton’s  life, — 
his  appointment  as  Andrews’  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  He 
was  now  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  both  in  the  special 
faculties  which  woriTfor  him  so  unique  an  honour,  and  in  the 
general  mental  force  and  fertility  by  which  he  was  to  be  almost 
equally  distinguished,  his  growth  had  been  extraordinarily  rapid. 
This  rapidity  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  his 
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as  lived  in  a  heated  atmosphere  of  highentliu- 
not  exhaust,  because  it  fed,  at  the  same  time 
Four  years  before  the  event  just  referred 
s  sister  Eliza : — 

curious  discoveries — at  least,  they  are  so  to  me — to 
_s  Boyton,  when  next  we  meet ;  he  will  be  my  tutor  soon. 
„  reads  a  novel  with  more  anxious  interest  than  a  mathema- 
vician  investigates  a  problem,  particularly  if  it  be  in  any  new  or  un¬ 
tried  field  of  research.  All  the  energies  of  his  mind  are  called  forth, 
all  his  faculties  are  on  the  stretch  for  the  discovery.  Sometimes  an 
unexpected  difficulty  starts  up,  and  he  almost  despairs  of  success. 
Often,  if  he  be  inexperienced,  as  I  am,  he  will  detect  mistakes  of  his 
own  which  throw  him  back.  But  when  all  have  been  rectified,  when 
the  happy  clue  has  been  found  and  followed  up,  when  the  difficulties, 
perhaps  unusually  great,  have  been  completely  overcome,  what  is  his 
rapture !” 

If  it  may  be  declared,  and  surely  it  may,  of  the  genius  of  scientific 
vision,  as  of  the  genius  of  poetical  creation,  that  it  is  born,  not 
made,  wliat  can  we  say  but  that  the  fine  rapture  of  toil  which 
expresses  itself  here  is  the  cachet  of  this  high  birthright  ?  In 
connection  with  this  letter  should  be  read  another,  still  more 
noteworthy,  written  to  the  same  sister  five  years  afterwards,  iu 
which  the  glories,  the  perils,  and  the  demands  of  a  scientific 
career  are  celebrated  with  an  eloquent  dignity  of  sombre 
rhetoric  which  may  well  recall  the  voice  of  Milton  or  Jeremy 
Taylor.  We  cannot  give  the  letter  in  full,  but  for  one  passage 
room  must  be  found.  After  speaking  of  the  public  summons, 
which  he  considers  the  solemn  call  of  God  and  his  country  to 
“  the  career  of  scientific  excellence,  the  search  into  the  wonders 
and  glories  of  Creation,  the  unfolding  of  the  laws  and  motions 
of  the  Universe,”  Hamilton  continues  : — 

“  And  glorious  as  this  race  is,  and  high,  perhaps,  above  all  earthly 
honours  as  is  the  crown  of  fame,  and  usefulness,  and  intellectual 
eminence  which  rewards  the  successful  competitor;  yet  is  the  path 
so  steep,  so  tangled,  so  sore  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger,  that, 
of  all  who  have  entered  upon  it,  bow  many  have  tux-ned  aside,  ox- 
fallen  by  the  way  1  When,  indeed,  one  reflects  on  the  assemblage  of 
wax-ring  qualities;  on  the  union  of  enthusiastic  ardoui-,  with  calm 
and  philosophic  caution  ;  of  the  courage  that  shrinks  not  from  diffi¬ 
culties,  with  the  prudence  and  art  that  elude  them  ;  of  the  observing 
eye  that  ranges  over  earth  and  heaven,  with  the  abstracting  mind 
that  can  withdraw  into  its  own  solitary  realm  of  thought ;  of  the 
untiring  zeal  that  still  aims  at  unlimited  excellence,  with  the  modesty 
that  looks  upon  all  which  it  has  done  as  nothing  ;  in  a  woi-d,  of 
highest  imagination  with  clearest  and  strongest  umderstanding,  and 
of  transcendent  genius  with  transcendent  industry  ;  when  (I  say) 
one  reflects  on  the  ai-i-ay  of  warring  qualities  which  must  league 
together,  if  they  would  storm  the  citadel  and  win  the  tlii-one  of 
Science,  how  may  he  dare  to  hope  them  for  himself,  or  marvel  that 
among  mankind  so  few  have  reached  the  prize,  and  that,  at  least 
among  his  own  compatriots,  none  equal  or  second  to  Newton  hath  yet 
appeax-ed  ?” 

In  these  large  and  llbei-al  outlines,  we  i-ecognise  the  features 
of  the  writer’s  personality.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  living  son  of  his  own  University,  that  in  him  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  man  of  genius  in  science.  He 
pi-esents  himself  to  us  as  a  great  idealist,  with  scientific  inspii-a- 
tions,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  intellectual  vigour  and 
exactness  in  detail.  So  many  Idealists  are  vague,  so  many 
scientific  men  are  merely  positive,  and  creep  after  phenomena  ; 
but  Hamilton  was  an  epic  ci-eator  in  science. 

We  ought  to  pay  some  more  adequate  tribute  than  that  of  a 
mere  mention  to  the  most  memorable  achievement  of  Hamil¬ 
ton's  early  years,— the  theoretical  discovery  of  conical  reflection, 
afterwards  experimentally  verified  by  Lloyd ;  but  what  remains 
of  our  space  must  be  devoted  to  matters  of  another  kind.  In 
the  ardour  of  his  scientific  enthusiasm,  Hamilton  never  lost  his 
love  of  literature.  His  favourite  recreation  was  the  production 
of  verse,  which,  if  it  never  rose  to  any  great  poetic  height,  was 
always  charactei-istically  noble  in  sentiment  and  graceful  in 
expression  ;  and  in  1827,  when  he  was  twenty-two  yeai-s  of  age, 
his  delight  in  literature  generally,  and  in  poetry  particularly, 
l-eceived  a  sti-ong  stimulus  fi-om  the  influence  of  a  great  poet 
with  whom  he  came  into  personal  contact.  It  was  during  a 
short  tour  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  Hamilton 
met  Wordsworth,  a  meeting  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  that  brought  into  the  life  of  the  young  astronomer  a 
multitude  of  new  interests.  Many  letters  passed  between  Bydal 
Mount  and  Dublin,  and  once  Hamilton  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Wordsworth  to  his  pleasant  home  at  the  Observatory. 
Of  this  visit  a  very  interesting  sketch  was  written  by  Miss  Eliza 
Hamilton, — intei-esting  not  because  it  gives  any  new  view  of 
its  subject,  but  because  Miss  Hamilton’s  impi-essions  are  so 
markedly  identical  with  those  of  almost  evei'v  one  who  knew 
Wordsworth  not  as  a  poet  merely,  but  as  a  man.  After  de¬ 
scribing  her  first  glimpse  of  him  as  he  walked  up  the  avenue  | 


with  her  brother — “  a  tall  man,  with  grey  hair,  a  bi-own  coat,, 
and  nankeen  trousers,  on  whom  1  Smoke,’  our  black  grey¬ 
hound,  was  jumping  up  in  a  most  fi-iendly  manner,  not  by  any 
means  his  wont  with  every  stranger” — Miss  Eliza  Hamilton 
draws  a  little  portrait  which,  for  one  or  two  touches  of  delicately 
veracious  observation,  deserves  reproduction,  though  for  the 
moment  it  takes  us  away  from  Hamilton  : — 

“  Tlxei-e  was  a  slight  touch  of  rusticity  and  constraint  about  his 
pei’fect  gentlernanliness  of  manner  which  I  liked, — an  absence  of' 
that  entire  ease  of  manner  towards  strangers  which  always  tends  to 
do  away  my  sympathy  with  any  mind,  particularly  a  gifted  one  ; 
but  evei-ything  he  did  and  said  had  an  unaffected  simplicity,  and 
dignity,  and  peacefulness  of  thought  that  were  very  striking.  He 
was  not  at  all  a  loquacious  man,  nor  one  who  seemed  inclined  to 
appi-oach  with  any  degree  of  intimacy  even  those  of  whom  he  knew 
a  good  deal,  but  at  the  same  time,  one  who  met  every  advance  ou 
the  part  of  others  with  a  ready  and  attractive  affability.  Other  men 
did  not  seem  necessary  to  him,  or  to  the  existence  of  his  happiness,, 
so  that  his  sympathy  with  the  happiness  and  sorrow,  the  good  and 
ill,  of  the  whole  creation  as  it  discovers  itself  in  his  poetry,  gave  one 
the  feeling  of  his  natural  chax-acter  being  very  peculiai’.  There  was 
such  an  indescribable  superiority,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  stamped 
upon  him  in  his  very  silence,  that  everything  of  his  I  had  thought 
silly  immediately  took  the  beautiful  colouring  of  a  wondi-ous  benevol¬ 
ence,  that  could  descend  through  love  to  the  least  and  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  things  among  the  works  of  God,  or  connected  with  the  weal  or 
woe  of  man.  I  think  it  xvould  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  who 
had  once  been  in  Wordsworth’s  company  ever  again  to  think  any¬ 
thing  he  has  written  silly.” 

Miss  Eliza  Hamilton  goes  ou  to  describe  a  conversation  between 
Wordsworth  aud  her  brother  concerning  a  passage  in  the 
Excursion  which  Hamilton  considered  deficient  in  reverence  for 
science.  In  this  friendly  discussion,  Hamilton,  we  think,  had 
the  best  of  it,  for  while  Wordsworth’s  imaginative  grasp  of  the 
phenomena  of  Mature  was  certainly  superior  to  Hamilton’s, 
there  is  evidence  that  in  the  mere  “  laws  and  motions  of  the 
Universe,”  the  something  in  Nature  which  is  apprehended  by  the 
pure  iutellect,  Hamilton  found  an  imaginative  delight  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  which  "Wordsworth  was  all  but  a  stranger.  The 
letters  fi-om  the  poet  to  his  fi-iend  in  Dublin  deal  largely  with 
criticism  of  poetry  from  the  artistic  side,  and  members  of 
our  loudest  poetical,  school  who  rave  about  “  craftsmanship,’’ 
and  are  always  ready  to  fling  a  barren  sneer  at  Wordsworth, 
may  learn  from  them  that  if  Wordsworth  did  not,  like  their 
master,  Gautier,  place  art  above  inspiration,  his  saner  estimate 
of  its  comparative  value  in  no  way  pi-evented  him  from  having 
a  very  keen  sense  of  its  absolute  impoi'tance.  Another  of 
Hamilton’s  correspondents  at  this  time  was  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
^  ere,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  iu 
saying  that,  considering  the  age  of  their  writer,  his  letters  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  things  of  the  kind  in  English 
literature,  that  on  the  subject  of  love  (p.  528)  being  a  specially 
extraordinary  performance.  Of  Coleridge,  also,  we  have  one  or 
two  glimpses  ;  and,  indeed,  the  last  third  of  the  volume  is  as 
full  of  literary  as  of  personal  and  scientific  intei'est.  We  have 
said  only  a  word  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gi-aves 
has,  so  fai-,  accomplished  his  biographical  task  ;  but  his  modest 
self-effacement  must  not  tempt  us  to  silence,  or  hinder  us  from 
paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  industry,  the  literary  skill,  aud 
the  power  of  emphasising  every  really  characteristic  feature, 
which  are  manifest  in  every  page  of  this  volume.  The  interest 
of  the  book  is  increased  by  an  autotype  from  Mr.  Farrell’s 
miniature  bust  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  its  value  by  a 
most  admii-able  index,  for  which  Mr.  Graves  expresses  his 
thanks  to  a  friend,  to  whom  our  gratitude  also  is  due. 


MR.  PAWN’S  LATEST  NOVEL* 

W  e  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  “  sinning  our  mercies,”  when 
we  avow  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  finding  Mr.  Payn’s  newest 
story  less  amusing  than  several  of  its  predecessors.  In  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  amusing  in  fiction,  and  in  gratitude  to  those 
writers  who  provide  it  for  us,  we  j’ield  to  none ;  but  thei’e  is, 
nevertheless,  something  very  pleasant  about  a  new  departure  ou 
the  part  of  a  favoui-ite  author ;  it  arouses  curiosity,  as  well  as 
intei’est,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  and  contrast¬ 
ing  him  with  himself. 

In  all  his  novels,  except  quite  the  earlier  ones — in  them  he  was 
grim  enough  sometimes,  for  iustance,  in  The  Clijffards  of  Chjffe— 
Mr.  Payn’s  method  is  to  bring  out  the  comedy,  and  keep  down, 
or  rather  to  hurry  ovei",  the  tragedy  of  human  life  as  much  as 
possible,  short  of  the  entii-e  denial  of  seriousness  to  serious 
things.  The  reader  may  be  temporarily  shocked  by  a  crime 
or  a  calamity,  but  his  spirits  are  for  the  most  part  kept  up  to  a 

*  Kit:  a  Memory.  By  James  P.iyii.  London:  Chatto  aud  Winixj. 
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pleasant  pitch,  while  he  may  securely  calculate  on  a  wholesome 
absence  of  sentimentality.  With  shrewd  remark  and  much 
revelation  of  knowledge,  of  the  world,  that  still  leaves  the  author 
on  excellent  terms  with  it,  we  find  in  Mr.  Payn’s  novels  very  little 
analysis  of  character,  and  not  much  description  of  a  minute 
and  detailed  kind.  Without  tiresome  sameness,  he  makes  his 
people  in  similar  spheres  and  sets  pretty  much  alike,  as  in  real 
life  they  would  be,  on  a  superficial  view,  and  he  produces  his 
effects  by  means  of  incident.  Ingenuity,  not  of  the  lumbering 
and  creaking,  but  of  the  light  aud  dexterous  kind,  is  a  leading 
characteristic  of  his  works,  and  he  is  an  excellent  jester.  There 
did  exist,  and  probably  does  still,  among  the  contents  of  a 
certain  circulating  library  at  a  fashionable  seaside  place,  a  well- 
read  copy  of  A  Perfect  Treasure,  with  the  following  remark 
written  on  the  fly-leaf,  by  one  of  the  class  of  readers  so  dear  to 
the  sympathetic  soul  of  Mr.  Thackeray  “  The  author  is  a  jolly 
dog,  but  there’s  too  much  wag  in  his  tale.”  We  have  occasionally 
been  reminded  of  that  curt  criticism  by  some  of  the  many 
successors  of  A  Perfect  Treasure,  in  which  the  author  makes 
things  pleasant  a  little  too  persistently  ;  but  this  is  such  a  venial 
error,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  any  whose  attitude  towards  the 
dreary  waste  of  recent  fiction  is  a  business  one,  that  wc  readily 
pardon  the  deflection  from  a  strict  literary  standard. 

Kit  is  a  new  departure ;  there  is  not,  indeed,  so  startling  a 
surprise  for  the  reader  in  this  story,  so  far  as  scene  aud  action 
are  concerned,  as  By  Proxy  provided,  but  there  is  entire  novelty 
of  treatment,  and  just  that  close  and  careful  handling  of  in¬ 
dividual  character  that  does  not  appear  in  the  author’s  previous 
works.  We  are  disposed  to  place  the  miserable  hero  of  this 
strong  and  well-told  story  on  a  level,  in  respect  to  the  author’s 
other  leading  characters,  with  Mr.  Trollope’s  George  Vavasour, 
in  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?  (a  masterly  presentment  of  the 
great  villain  who  started  with  small  villainies,)  as  compared 
with  that  lameuted  novelist’s  numerous  and  diversified  scamps. 
Kit  Garston’s  introduction  to  the  reader  is  of  an  unusual  kind, 
for  he  gravely  tells  his  two  companions  (associates  rather 
after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  Three  Clerks)  that,  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  very  imaginative  and  very  reckless,  he 
took  a  leaf  out  of  Faust’s  book,  and  sold  himself  to  the 
Devil.  The  three  young  men  whose  widely  various  fortunes 
form  the  subject  of  the  story  are  admirably  drawn,  and 
the  key-note,  the  dawning  suspicion  of  Kit  in  the  mind 
of  Frank  Meade,  contrasts  with  the  crystal  -  clear  faith 
and  affection  of  Mark  Medway — a  finely  -  conceived  and 
beautiful  character — in  a  way  that  indicates  the  fated  line 
of  events  without  betraying  it  with  happy  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  effect.  The  setting  of  the  story  iu  Cornish  scenery, 
with  the  surroundings  of  ruin,  forest,  garden,  river,  and  sea,  is 
done  with  more  care  than  Mr.  Payn  is  accustomed  to  give  to 
decor,  and  confirms  the  idea  conveyed  by  his  recent  novel,  For 
Cash  Only,  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Cornwall. 

The  small  group  of  people  who  play  their  parts  in  the 
story  are  all  well  drawn,  but  duly  subordinated  to  Kit 
Garston,  and  to  his  sister  Trenna,  a  noble  creature  “  warped 
to  wrong.”  The  three  elderly  gentlemen,  Mr.  Garston,  Dr. 
Medway,  and  the  Rector,  are  very  well  sketched ;  but  why  does 
Mr.  Payn  say  of  the  latter  that  “  he  returned  to  the  world  of  his 
books  with  eagerness,  and  plunged  iuto  the  vortex  of  archaeo- 
logy  ?”  If  there  be  a  study  totally  unlike  a  “  vortex,”  a  study  as 
“  calm  and  critical  ”  as  Mrs.  Jarley's  waxwork  itself,  it  is  arclimo- 
logy.  The  fascination  which  Kit  exercises  over  his  friend 
Meade  and  his  sister  Trenna,  by  his  brightness,  dash,  eager¬ 
ness,  plausibility,  and  readiness,  those  qualities  which  cover 
up  his  selfishness  and  hide  his  want  of  principle,  is  cleverly  con¬ 
veyed.  The  first  few  sceues,  with  their  cheery  good-neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  pleasant  companionship  of  young  people,  make 
the  looming  tragedy  all  the  darker,  aud  quicken  the  reader’s 
sympathy  with  the  devoted  sister,  who  does  not  share  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  her  brother’s  friend,  Mark  Medway,  but  is  heroically 
devoted  to  Kit,  whom  it  is  her  grief  and  her  curse  to  suspect, — - 
indeed,  to  know.  That  is  a  really  fine  scene  in  which  she 
assumes  the  guilt  of  the  first  crime  committed  by  her  brother, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  her  love  aud  her  hopes. 

Mr.  Payn  seems  to  have  had  the  familiar  names  of  the  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  in  his  mind,  while  writing  this  book  ;  the  hero  is 
Kit,  the  unjustly-accused  servant  is  Abel,  there  is  reference  to 
the  immortal  Codlin  and  Short,  but  there  is  no  resemblance  in 
the  story.  The  downward  course  of  Kit,  with  its  bounds  and 
pauses,  the  dishonesty  more  or  less  daring,  the  perverted  clever¬ 
ness,  the  mingling  of  audacity  and  cowardice,  the  gradual 


roughening  of  speech  and  demeanour  towards  hi 
when  any  concealment  or  reserve  between  tin 
possible  ;  the  adroitness  of  the  mining  swindle, 
vanity  that  leads  Kit  to  show  the  stolen  diamond 
present  from  his  Directors — a  characteristic  blundei 
the  young  villain’sfate  afterwards  turns — are  all  admirable  p„. 
in  the  story,  and  they  are  treated  with  strength  and  seriousness. 
There  is  one  pair  of  happy  lovers  in  the  novel,  but,  though  no  one 
can  grudge  that  small  indulgence  to  Mr.  Payn,  who  would 
be  wretched  without  a  “dearest  girl”  and  a  wedding  on 
principles  of  mutual  attachment,  and  sound,  if  modest  finance, 
we  do  not  particularly  care  about  them.  Our  hearts  are 
with  Trenna  and  with  Mark,  especially  Mark.  No  one  will 
apprehend  our  meaning  more  precisely  than  Mr.  Payn,  no  one 
will  more  clearly  perceive  that  we  do  not  imply  the  slightest 
shade  of  ridicule  of  his  picture  of  pure  aud  simple  friendship  on 
the  part  of  a  vastly  superior  nature  for  one  most  unworthy, 
when  we  say  that  Mark  Medway  seems  to  us  to  be  a  refined, 
elevated,  and  possible  Tom  Pinch,  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
idol  of  his  imagination  raised  out  of  the  sphere  of  farce  into 
that  of  tragedy.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  does  not  equal  its 
beginning,  or  the  general  conduct  of  it.  In  the  interests  of 
morality  and  of  truth,  Kit  ought  to  have  served  his  time.  No¬ 
body  but  Edmund  Dantes  ever  got  out  of  a  convict  prison  under 
credible  circumstances  as  a  dead  man,  and  Mr.  Payn  has  con¬ 
ceded  too  much  to  his  feeling  for  the  young  reprobate’s  friends. 
Not  that  a  real,  good,  bouncing  bit  of  improbability  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  sometimes,  but  that  it  is  out  of  place  at  the  winding-up 
of  a  story  so  plausibly  conducted  and  so  skilfully  developed 
as  this  one.  The  deus  cx  machind,  who  makes  things  pleasant 
for  the  bridal  party  at  the  Knoll,  had  very  rough-hewn  ends  to 
shape;  and  though  the  author’s  inveterate  kind-heartedness  is  a 
weakness  in  this  instance,  it  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  with 
the  method  adopted  by  the  indispensable  divinity,  than  to 
suggest  an  improvement  upon  it. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI* 

The  fame,  mysterious  and  shadowy  as  it  was,  which  Rossetti 
enjoyed,  or  which  his  admirers  claimed  for  him,  in  his  lifetime, 
is  just  at  present  being  put  to  more  than  one  severe  test.  That 
the  pictures  of  auy  distinguished  painter  should  be  collected 
and  exhibited,  and  have  swift  judgment  passed  on  them  as  soon 
after  his  death  as  possible,  seems  fair  enough — it  is  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  be  made  to  obtaining  the  verdict  of  pos¬ 
terity — and  every  artist  with  a  name  among  his  contemporaries 
must  be  well  aware  of  the  way  iu  which  it  will  soon  be  put  to 
proof.  But  to  have  volumes  of  bad  English  written  and 
published  about  him  with  merciless  promptitude  is  a  different 
matter.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  those  who  loved  or  admired 
Rossetti,  or  those,  a  larger  class,  we  may  presume,  who  de¬ 
mand,  even  in  .esthetic  literature,  some  attention  to  the  laws  of 
grammar  and  plain  thinking,  who  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  such  books  ;  but  those  also  who  care  for  every  influence 
which  can  possibly  tell  on  the  course  of  English  Art.  In  spite 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  solemn  assertion  at  an  Academy  banquet 
that  the  distinctive  quality  of  our  insular  art  was  imagination 
(but  perhaps  he  was  only  jesting,  grimly),  the  world  takes 
precisely  the  opposite  view.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a 
critic,  writing  in  no  mean  journal,  credited  our  Academical,  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  our  best  aud  most  characteristic 
work,  with  some  most  admirable  qualities,  such  as  good 
drawing,  sober  colouring,  perfect  manipulation,  Ac.,  but  went 
on  to  hint  very  plainly  that  imagination  or  creative  power 
was  not  found  iu  conjunction  with  them,  and  that  genius 
would  feel  itself,  and  be  felt,  positively  out  of  place,  in  regions 
where  we  should  most  wish  to  see  it.  Without  in  the  least 
committing  ourselves  to  this  extreme  view,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  would  be  better  for  English  Art  if  there  were  no  such 
wide  gulf  of  indifference,  no  such  total  breach  of  sympathy,  as 
certainly  exists  between  those  artists  and  their  admirers  with 
whom  good  work  is  everything,  and  those  who  make  nobility 
of  aim  or  depth  of  feeling  the  indispensable  condition  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  admiration.  Now,  Rossetti’s  pictures,  with  all 
their  manifest  shortcomings,  have  imaginative  quality.  The 
great  mass  of  our  well-painted,  well-drawn  work,  with  not  too 
many  exceptions,  has  none ;  and  that  desirable  interfusion  of 
the  qualities  which  make  for  good  drawing,  and  those  which 
make  for  poetry  on  canvas,  is  almost  as  far  off  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Sharp’s  book,  whatever  influence  it  may  have, 
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this  direction.  The  greater  part  of  it  cou¬ 
pons  of  Rossetti’s  pictures,  and  very  wearisome 
it  pieces  of  word-painting  they  are.  The  general 
j-ny  one  of  them,  for  they  are  all  too  long  to  he  quoted 
„agth,  is  simply  bewildering.  Take  the  description  of  the 
picture  called  “  La  Bella  Mauo,”  for  example.  It  is  only  fair 
to  Mr.  Sharp  to  say  that  he  declares  this  picture  to  he  “  mean¬ 
ingless  as  a  desigu,  and  even  incongruous,  as  in  the  introduction 
of  augels  as  servitors  to  a  lady  washing  her  hands;”  hut  then  he 
also  declares  it  to  he  “  probably  the  one  which  the  greater  number 
of  fit  persons  would  select  from  the  painter’s  works  as  excelling 
in  all  mastership  of  artistic  craft,”  and  that  it  has  “elements  of 
endless  delight.”  Here  are  some  of  the  items  or  constituent 
parts  of  the  picture,  taken  pretty  much  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  enumerated,  and  we  make  bold  to  confess  that,  after 
reading  this  and  a  good  many  more  descriptions  of  the  same 
sort  in  full,  we  are  fain  to  sigh  for  the  works  and  days  of  the 
immortal  Gandisli,  with  his  “King  Alfred”  and  “dawning  of 
’Ope,”  and  little  fancies  of  that  kind.  First  in  the  catalogue  we 
have  the  lady  herself,  “  standing  with  her  face  in  partial  profile, 
the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  fair,  exquisitely  moulded  face,  the  golden 
auburn  hair,”  &c.,  “  making  such  a  portraiture  as  it  is  the  lot  of 
few  to  meet  with  in  real  life.”  Then  her  dress,  “  which  is  of  a 
beautiful  mauve-purple,  with,  over  her  right  shoulder,  a  robe 
or  cloak  of  soft  carmine.”  Then  “  a  scallop-shaped  basin,  and 
beyond  the  basin  an  angelic  attendant,  with  scarlet  wings  meet¬ 
ing  behind  her  head,”  then  “  a  green  china  vase  containing  a 
purple  convolvulus,”  “  below  this  a  brazen  vessel,  beyond  this 
a  rack,  from  which  a  white  towel  comes  down  to  just  above  the 
basin ;  ”  “  then  another  attendant  angel  holding  the  lower  folds  of 
the  towel,”  and  so  on,  with  ever  so  many  more  things,  all  lucent, 
brilliant,  soft,  and  dreamy,  such  as  hair-jewels,  lemon-trees, 
rose-trees,  poppies,  and  in  the  background  “a  large  mirror, 
containing  reflections  of  the  red  and  yellow  flames  that  twine 
and  flash  in  the  unseen  fire.”  But  this  picture,  “  La  Bella 
Mano,”  is  described,  so  to  speak,  in  a  plain  and  work¬ 
manlike  manner.  “  The  Lady  of  the  Bower  ”  fares,  we  think, 
much  worse.  In  that  description  we  read  thus: — “Falling 
over  the  side  of  her  face  and  adown  her  shoulders  are  great 
masses  of  luxuriant  golden-brown  hair,  portions  of  the  latter 
being  kept  back  from  the  listening  and  charmed  ear  by  a  golden 
pin,  where  a  deep  carbuncle  or  ruby  is  encircled  by  turquoises 
of  such  pale,  delicate  blue  as  hills  take  on  seen  across  water  on  a 
summer  day;”  and  furthermore,  it  is  said  of  the  same  lady  that 
“  while  she  is  entrancing  as  a  Lilith,  with  the  dominant  loveli¬ 
ness  of  Yenus  Verticordia,  she  has  the  additional  charm,  that 
of  the  inevitable  refinement  of  music, — and  though  she  were  as 
lovingly  cruel  and  remorseless  as  the  Idalian,  and  as  wily  as 
she  whose  heauty  transcended  Eve’s,  the  fact  of  being  in  such 
absolute  accordance  with  exquisite  sound  [“  a  black  dulcimer,’’ 
we  are  told,  is  the  instrument  which  she  is  “  playing”],  would 
enhance  her  with  a  Siren  charm  that  would  appeal  to  whomso¬ 
ever  looked  upon  her  loveliness.”  Surely  such  writing  as  this 
justifies  a  good  deal  of  indignation,  and  taken  together  with 
what  seems  to  us  the  extravagant  over-estimate  of  Rossetti’s 
genius  as  a  painter,  will  do  much  to  hinder  the  cause  which  we 
doubt  not  Mr.  Sharp  has  at  heart,  namely,  the  truer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  splendid  and  rare  qualities  in  painting, — colour,  and 
imaginative  appeal.  We  have  much  regard  for  Mr.  Sharp’s 
evident  hero-worship  ;  but  why  could  he  not  have  learnt  to  ex¬ 
press  it  in  decent  English  ?  A  little  mixing  up  of  angels’ 
wing-plumes  and  brazen  vessels,  “  robes  of  pale  green  with 
white  interfusions,”  and  so  on,  although  the  result  is  something 
very  like  “  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs,”  is  pardonable, 
considering  his  subject ;  but  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  such 
pure  nonsense  as  this? — “His  [Rossetti’s]  ultimate  sum-total 
of  female,  or,  indeed,  of  male  beauty,  is  not,  from  a  public 
stand- point,  very  sympathetic;”  or,  for  such  phrases  as  these, 
which  are  almost  ingenious  in  their  malformation? — “  A  volume 
called  The  Shadow  of  Dante  ”  is  said  to  “  represent  the  only 
published  matter  by  Miss  Maria  Rossetti.”  The  year  1851  is 
given  as  “the  date  in  which  the  first  conception  of  a  certain 
drawing  was  harboured.”  Wc  are  told  that  there  is  “  a  residuum 
of  mistake  ”  in  Rossetti’s  wilful  repetition  of  one  model,  and 
that  “  before  he  came  of  age,  his  influences  were  only  the 
general  ones  of  circumstances,  country,  Ac.”  Mr.  Sharp  ought 
to  have  kept  his  "conception”  of  writing  this  book  “harboured” 
until  he  could  write  better  than  he  does  now.  The  appendix,  which 
is  oddly  said  to  give  “  the  dates  of  execution,  subjects,  mediums, 
states,  and  present  owners  of  everything  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 


going  record,”  seems  to  be  a  very  meritorious  and  painstaking 
piece  of  work. 

The  acknowledged  deficiency  of  the  painter  Rossetti  in  drawing, 
and  we  should  say,  in  power  of  design,  both  as  regards  form 
and  colour,  raises  an  interesting  question  how  far  strength  of 
poetical  feeling  and  colour  can  by  themselves  justify  the  very 
high  rank  as  an  artist  which  is  sometimes  claimed  for  him.  To 
us,  his  pictures,  even  his  finest,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  felt 
aud  imagined  from  the  first  as  pictures.  The  whole  passionate, 
unconscious,  labour-compelling  force  of  mind  had  been  spent, 
or  was  being  spent,  on  the  same  thought  in  another  form  of  art. 
The  pictures  seem  to  us  to  be  translations  of  such  thoughts  into 
a  fresh  language.  The  defective  drawing  asserts  itself  pain¬ 
fully  (as  it  does  not  with  Blake),  because  there  has  not  been  at 
work  the  fusing  power  of  true  pictorial  imagination.  The  artist 
was  evidently  uncomfortable  about  it,  and  could  neither  let  it 
alone  frankly,  as  a  very  early  old  master  would  have  done,  nor 
disguise  it  from  himself  and  everybody  else  by  the  instinct  of 
composition,  which  can  make  imperfection  and  awkwardness 
themselves  instruments  of  imaginative  expression. 


A  SCAMPER  THROUGH  AMERICA* 

Of  Mr.  Hudson’s  sixty  days’  scamper  over  the  Atlantic, 
through  America  to  California,  and  back  by  Canada,  the  record 
of  some  forty  is  interesting  enough  ;  the  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  “  padding,”  not  much  above  the  great  “  Crofutt  ”  in  style  or 
matter.  Leaving  the  Mersey  on  Good  Friday  last,  Sandy  Hook 
was  passed  on  the  tenth  day— there  is  throughout  the  book  a 
distressing  absence  of  dates — the  only  event  of  the  voyage  being 
a  storm  on  Easter  Sunday,  which,  by  a  sort  of  anticipation  of 
American  parlance,  is  described  as  “  calculated  to  blow  the  very 
eyebrows  off  one’s  face,”  and  recalled  to  the  traveller’s  mind  a 
“  hymn  of  childhood  ”  so  forcibly  that  he  felt  compelled  to  print 
the  following  stanza  : — 

“  When  lo  !  a  storm  began  to  rise, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  stroDg  ; 

It  blew  the  clouds  across  the  skies, 

And  roll’d  the  waves  along.” 

With  the  beauty  of  the  situation  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hudson  was 
as  much  impressed  as  he  was,  in  common  with  most  European 
visitors  who  are  not  arch  panderers  to  the  American  taste  for 
flattery,  with  the  surpassing  ugliness  of  the  town.  The  Empire 
City  is  an  extraordinary  jumble  of  dirty,  mean  streets,  ragged 
telegraph-poles,  rotting  wooden  shanties,  monstrous  advertise¬ 
ments — one  of  which  kept  company  with  our  traveller  through¬ 
out  the  entire  continent— garish  signs,  fronts  made  hideous 
by  daubs  of  crude  red,  blue,  and  green  paint,  overtopped,  spora¬ 
dically,  by  enormous  piles  of  heavily  ornate  architecture,  and 
overshadowed  by  a  network  of  wires  and  by  the  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road.  To  all  this,  the  Central  Park  is  a  most  agreeable  con¬ 
trast  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  ugliness  of  the  streets  is  no  proof  of  the 
New  Yorkers’  want  of  taste,  but  simply  of  the  hurry  of  their 
lives,  which  leaves  no  time  for  that  inner  contemplation 
out  of  which  alone  the  finer  culture  can  come.  Nor  is  the 
street  population  an  attractive  one.  The  women  are 
terribly  over-dressed,  and  to  a  stranger  the  men’s  faces 
wear  a  sad,  preoccupied,  almost  saturnine  expression ;  smiles 
are  rare,  and  laughs  are  rarer  still.  Mr.  Hudson  mentions 
the  want  of  politeness  as  a  characteristic  of  New  York  street 
life,  but  this  is  more  apparent  than  real.  At  bottom,  the 
American  is  of  a  singularly  good-natured  disposition, — too  good- 
natured  even,  for  he  puts  up  with  a  variety  of  tyrannies,  social 
and  political,  under  which  most  Englishmen  would  writhe. 
This  patience  is  due  very  much  to  the  large  elbow-room  they 
have,  which  enables  them  to  turn  the  flank  of  a  difficulty  in  a 
hundred  ways  without  attacking  it  directly,  thus  escaping  the 
labour  and  the  risk  of  failure  as  well.  Such  a  system  of 
laissex-allcr,  however,  has  its  drawbacks ;  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  for  instance,  who  are  allowed  to  carry  their  tracks  pretty 
much  where  they  will,  killed,  in  1880,  twenty-seven  hundred 
persons  at  their  “  level  crossings.” 

While  Mr.  Hudson  was  at  San  Francisco,  the  news  arrived  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  As  an  Englishman,  when  he  read 
the  news  chalked  upon  huge  black  boards  at  the  newspaper 
office,  he  felt  impelled  to  cast  around  for  sympathy.  He 
found  none.  “  A  big  man,  with  Hibernian  accent  [who 
heard  him  mutter,  ‘  It  can  not  be,  it  can  not  be !’]  turned 
. and  remarked,  emphatically,  *  Why  the - shouldn’t 

*  A  Scamper  through  America;  or ,  Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  of  Ocean  and 
Continent  in  Sixty  Day*.  By  T.  S.  Hudson.  London  :  Griffith  aud  Farrau.  1882. 
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it  be  ?’  ”  Indeed,  the  crowd  began  to  knot  itself  about 
him  so  ominously,  that  he  was  glad  to  get  to  the  Hotel — the 
significance  of  our  capital  letter  will  not  be  lost  upon  travellers 
in  the  States — at  the  bar  of  which,  adverting  to  the  news,  a 
“gentlemanly-lookiDg  American  exclaimed,  ‘  Wal,  you  Britishers 
have  used  Ireland  tarnation  badly  !’  ”  while  the  conductor  of 
the  elevator  (hoist)  added  that  a  war  with  England  “  would 
make  every  working-man  in  the  United  States  a  soldier.”  The 
truth  is,  the  farther  west  one  travels  in  America,  the  less  the 
“  Britisher  ”  seems  to  be  liked.  Not  the  individual,  concrete 
Britisher,  who  is  always  entertained  hospitably  enough,  but  a 
sort  of  phantasmal  denizen  of  the  “  old  country,”  the  creation  of 
the  Western  brain.  In  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  busy 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  this  feeling  hardly  exists, 
save  as  a  vague  tradition.  Nor  is  it  a  predominance  of  the 
Irish  element,  which  lessens,  rather  than  increases,  as  we 
recede  westwards,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  senti¬ 
ment,  which  prevails  mainly  among  the  foreign-born  dwellers 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  men  whom 
circumstances  rather  than  inclination  have  in  most  in¬ 
stances  forced  to  abandon  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  who 
feel  in  their  hearts  an  abiding  soreness  against  the  land  which 
could  not  or  would  not  afford  them  a  career.  The  sentiment  is 
neither  deep  nor  very  real,  though  the  exigencies  of  domestic 
politics  might  at  any  moment  work  it  up  to  a  point  at  which  a 
misunderstanding  would  become  possible,  serious  enough  to 
bring  both  countries  within  measurable  distance  of  an  appeal 
to  arms. 

Perhaps  what  the  Americans  dislike  us  most  for  is  the  pertina¬ 
city  with  which  we  refuse  to  see  anything  to  admire  in  the 
Protectionist  system,  by  which  they  have  chosen  to  fetter  their 
industry  and  ours.  We  shall  follow  Mr.  Hudson’s  advice,  and 
eschew  criticism,  of  which  American  patriotism  is  not  very 
tolerant.  Transatlantic  patriotism  differs  from  ours  iu  that  it 
is  concerned  with  the  present  and  future,  rather  than  with  the 
past,  and  is  honest  and  robust  enough  at  core,  though  the  outer 
shells  of  it,  so  to  speak,  are  of  a  less  real  character ; 
the  pride  of  mere  bigness,  the  conceit  of  wealth  and  rapid 
material  progress,  the  provincial  vanity  which  takes  umbrage 
at  so  small  a  circumstance  as  a  change  in  the  botanical  name 
of  their  big  trees.  “  The  Americans  hate,”  says  Mr.  Hudson, 
“  the  name  of  Wellingtonia,  and  say  that  these  trees  are 
properly  the  Seqicoia  giganiea,  once  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
name  them  Washingtonia.”  For  all  this  we  are  ourselves  to  a 
great  extent  responsible.  We  are  never  tired  of  extolling  the 
bigness  of  American  rivers,  mountains,  plains,  distances,  and 
of  lauding  the  energy  with  which  the  American  people  strive  to 
get  the  most  out  of  their  magnificent  estate.  But  a  sixty  days’ 
scamper  through  Europe — and  in  ordinary  times,  Europe  is  for 
many  purposes  as  much  an  aggregate  of  united  States  as  the 
Transatlantic  Republic  itself — would  afford  a  depth,  a  richness, 
and  a  variety  of  instructive  and  ennobling  enjoyment  which 
could  not  be  reaped  in  the  course  of  sixty  of  such  scampers 
through  America.  The  only  building,  to  illustrate  our  argu¬ 
ment,  which  Mr.  Hudson  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  describe 
in  any  detail,  is  a  huge  Safe  Deposit  Block  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  this  age  of  comfort  and  luxury,  one  is  not 
seldom  in  peril  of  forgetting  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  the  Arab  enjoying  his  Tccf  may  often  be 
justly  envied  by  the  club-lounger  in  Pall  Mall  and  the 
ten  or  twenty-times  millionaire  in  Wall  Street.  The  most 
delightful  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  the  only  one 
where  State  patriotism  exists,  is  undoubtedly  California, 
“Caliente  Fornella,”  “Burning  Furnace,”  though  the  Spaniards, 
Mr.  Hudson  tells  us,  are  said  to  have  called  it.  The  climate 
closely  approaches  the  perfection  of  that  celebrated  by  Dante  :  — 

“  Un’  aura  dolce,  senza  ruutamento 
Avere  in  se,  mi  feria  per  la  fronte, 

Non  di  pin  colpo  che  soave  vento.” 

It  has  all  the  charm  of  that  of  Italy,  without  its  drawbacks. 
“  Yuma  has  three  hundred  cloudless  days  in  a  year,  Los 

Angeles  two  hundred  and  sixty . London  (alas !)  only 

sixty.” 

Of  Amei'ican  stage-coach  life  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  famous  Big  Trees,  Mr.  Hudson’s  de¬ 
scriptions,  though  brief,  are  among  the  best  we  have  read.  The 
volume  is  throughout  written  in  a  lively  and  attractive  style. 
Mr.  Hudson’s  sixty  days’  “scamper”  may  be  scampered  through 
in  twice  sixty  minutes ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  book 
otherwise  than  in  a  sort  of  rush.  The  Canadian  “  days  ” — each 


of  the  “sixty  days  ”  has  its  separate  record 
of  those  spent  in  the  States  ;  but  the  readf 
ried  over  them  by  the  spirit  of  rapid  motion 
major  part  of  the  boob.  In  fine,  the  author  is 
traveller,  a  good  observer,  and  a  generous  emu. 
sketched  a  kindly  though  unflattering  picture,  rapid  in  dr. 
but  full  of  suggestion,  of  the  lands  and  peoples  he  made  acquaint 
ance  with  in  his  hurried  tour. 


EMERSON  AS  A  MAN  * 

These  three  literary  portraits  of  Emerson  are  all  in  different 
ways  so  admirable  and  interesting,  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
and  were  it  easy,  it  would  be  invidious,  to  place  them  in  order  of 
merit.  We  therefore  assign  precedence  according  to  date  of 
publication,  and  put  at  the  head  of  our  brief  list  the  work  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  which,  though  published  before  Emerson’s  death, 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  incomplete,  has  more  of  the  character 
of  a  formal  biography  than  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr* 
Conway.  Of  even  Mr.  Cooke’s  pages,  nearly  half  are  devoted, 
not  to  biography  pure  and  simple,  but— as  was,  perhaps,  inevit¬ 
able — to  exposition  of,  and  comment  upon,  the  philosophical, 
ethical,  and  literary  opinions  of  the  great  writer  of  Concord. 
With  these,  we  do  not  now  propose  to  deal.  In  a  previous 
article, f  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  Emerson’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  thought  of  his  time  were  sufficiently  indicated  ;  and 
we  prefer  now  to  dwell  almost  wholly  upon  the  features  of  the 
singularly  attractive  and  beautiful  character  depicted  in  these 
volumes. 

The  life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  like  that  of  the  majority 
of  men  of  letters  in  our  time,  was  not  rich  in  events,  or  what 
are  commonly  known  as  such  ;  but  we  can  well  spare  the 
superficial  interest  of  incident,  in  a  career  so  full  of  interest  of  a 
wealthier  and  more  satisfying  kind.  If  any  figure  be  in  itself 
impressive,  it  is  more  pleasant,  and  generally  more  instructive, 
to  be  allowed  to  observe  it  in  repose,  or  in  those  attitudes  of 
homely  action  which  are  instinctive  and  unconscious,  than  in 
the  strain  of  struggle  with  external  circumstances,  where  the 
gracious  lines  of  individuality  are  lost,  and  we  see  simply  an 
embodied  type  of  the  passion  of  conflict.  Just  as  there  are 
characters  which  recall  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  nature — 
the  flaming  volcano  with  its  far-reaching  lava-streams  of  de¬ 
struction,  or  the  solitary  lake  which  is  still  enough  to  reflect 
every  star — so  there  are  others  which  make  us  think  of  the 
beautiful  things  of  art, — of  a  tender  strain  of  melody,  a  miracle 
of  pictured  colour,  or  a  marble  to  which  the  sculptor  has 
given  an  immortal  life.  Emerson  reminds  us  of  the  marble, 
not  carved  into  the  agony  of  the  Laocoon,  but  into 
the  calm  and  satisfying  beauty  of  the  Apollo.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  of  his  life  were  almost  as  ideally  perfect  as  those 
with  which  the  imagination  of  Wordsworth  environed  the 
maiden  who  grew  three  years  in  sun  and  shower.  Born  of  a 
race  of  worthy  ancestors,  who  combined  the  stern  virtues  of 
Puritanism  with  some  of  the  gentler  graces  in  which  Puritanism 
was  wont  to  be  deficient,  the  very  blood  in  his  veins  was  in, 
itself  a  great  inheritance.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  whom 
one  of  her  sons  said  “that  in  his  boyhood,  when  she  came 
from  her  room  in  the  morning,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  always 
came  from  communion  with  God,”  and  who  has  been  described 
by  one  who  knew  her  as  possessed  of  great  patience  and 
fortitude,  of  a  discerning  spirit  and  a  most  courteous  bearing 
“her  sensible  and  kindly  speech  was  always  as  good  as  the 
best  instruction,  her  smile,  though  it  was  ever  ready,  was  a 
reward.”  In  addition  to  this  inestimable  possession,  the  little 
Ralph  Waldo  was  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends  whose 
influence  could  not  fail  to  be  cultivating  and  morally  useful  to 
him  in  the  highest  degree  ;  while  the  home  of  his  boyhood  was 
one  which,  though  it  could  not  truly  be  called  poor,  seeing  that 
all  the  real  needs  of  its  inmates  were  supplied,  was  still' 
approached  nearly  enough  by  poverty  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  bracing  stimulus,  but  not  so  nearly  as  to  have  experience 
of  its  power  to  chill  and  harden. 

Descending  from  a  line  of  preachers  who,  generation  after 
generation,  had  gradually  passed  from  Calvinism  to  Arminian- 
ism,  from  Arminiauism  to  Arianism,  and  from  Arianism  to  the 

*  1.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson :  his  L^t'e,  Writings,  and  Philosophy .  By  George  Willis 
Cooke.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Rivington. 

2.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  his  L'fe,  Genius,  and  Writings.  By  Alexander  Ireland. 
Second  Edition,  largely  augmented.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

3.  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Moncure  David  Conway.  London :  Triibnor 
and  Co. 
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- ;ype  of  Unitai'ianism,  it  was  natural  that 

and  his  way  into  a  Unitarian  pulpit;  so  in 
of  1829,  when  nearing  the  completion  of  his 
/ear — having  been  born  on  the  25th  of  March, 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Second  Church  in 
vt,on  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
jun. ;  and  as  very  shortly  after  this  Mr.  Ware  was  compelled 
by  the  failure  of  his  health  to  resign  his  position,  the  sole 
•charge  of  the  Church  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Emer¬ 
son.  His  way  in  life  now  seemed  to  lie  plain  before  him.  In  his 
retiring  address,  Mr.  Ware,  speaking  of  Emerson’s  acceptance  of 
the  Church’s  invitation,  said,  “  Providence  presented  to  you  at 
once  a  man  on  whom  your  hearts  could  rest;”  and  not  only  the 
hearts,  but  the  minds  of  the  congregation  seem  to  have  found  full 
■satisfaction  in  the  character  and  addresses  of  their  minister, 
who  evidently  had  the  support  of  his  people,  even  in  the 
=act — at  that  time  unprecedented — of  opening  his  church  to 
the  unpopular  anti-slavery  agitation.  Everything,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  phrase,  was  going  well,  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  congregation,  he 
resigned  his  charge,  the  immediate  reason  for  the  step  being 
not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  any  change  in  his  dogmatic 
position,  but  a  growing  feeling  that  certain  religious  forms — 
notably  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — were  inconsistent 
with  a  tnie  conception  of  the  spirituality  of  Christianity.  The 
ground  he  took  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
long  occupied  by  the  Quakers,  and  his  last  discourse,  which  was 
at  once  a  farewell  and  an  apologia,  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  his 
command  of  the  logical  method,  which  is  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  books  by  which  his  fame  was  won,  and  as  giving  us,  there¬ 
fore,  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Conway  is  probably  right 
in  attributing  his  general  abstinence  from  logical  forms  to  the 
fact  that  “  he  was  more  interested  in  points  not  to  be  so 
•carried.”  Never  was  a  separatiou  attended  with  less,  bitter¬ 
ness,  or  with  more  of  a  victorious  affection  which  made  all 
•differences  seem  trifling,  than  this  of  Emerson  from  the  people 
to  whom  he  had  ministered.  Full  of  courage  as  he  was  him- 
eelf,  and  rich  as  were  his  sermons  in  the  raw  material  for  a 
hundred  fierce  controversies,  Emerson  could  neither  be  forced 
nor  inveigled  into  the  assumption  of  a  polemical  attitude. 
When  he  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the  students  of 
the  Divinity  College,  Harvard  University — an  address  which 
was,  not  unnaturally,  received  by  the  Christian  world  of  America 
with  a  chorus  of  disapproval  and  alarm — he  preserved  an  almost 
unbroken  silence,  perfectly  sweet,  with  none  of  the  sullenness 
which  is  wont  to  lurk  in  most  silences  of  this  kind.  Only  to  his 
old  friend  and  colleague  Henry  Ware,  who  sent  him  a  letter  of 
•expostulation  and  a  sermon  of  controversy,  did  he  think  it  need¬ 
ful  to  say  anything;  and  his  words  are  instinct  with  a  charac¬ 
teristic  combination  of  firmness  and  gentleness.  Emerson 
wrote  : — 

“  I  ought  sooner  to  have  replied  to  your  kind  letter  of  last  week, 
and  the  sermon  it  accompanied.  The  letter  was  right  manly  and 
noble.  The  sermon,  too,  I  have  read  with  attention.  If  it  assails 
any  doctrine  of  mine — perhaps  I  am  not  so  quick  to  see  it  as  writers 
generally — certainly  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  depart  from  my 
'habitual  contentment  that  you  should  say  your  thought,  whilst  I  say 

mine . I  could  not  possibly  give  you  one  of  the  arguments  you 

cruelly  hint  at,  on  which  any  doctrine  of  mine  rests.  For  I  do  not 
know  what  arguments  mean  in  reference  to  any  expression  of  a 
thought.  I  delight  in  telling  what  I  think  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  why  I 
dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men.  I 
•do  not  even  see  that  either  of  these  questions  admits  of  an  answer, 
so  that  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  when  I  see  myself  suddenly 
•raised  to  the  position  of  a  heretic,  who  is  to  make  good  his  thesis 
against  all  comers,  I  certainly  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  shall  read 
what  you  and  other  good  men  write,  as  I  have  always  done,  glad  when 
yon  speak  my  thoughts,  and  skipping  the  page  that  has  nothing  for 
me.” 

We  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  its  intellectual  soundness, 
for  the  thought  embodied  in  it  seems  to  us  merely  a  half-truth, 
but  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  Emerson’s  attitude  in  the 
presence  of  opposition.  Another  and  a  more  humorous  one  is 
given  in  an  anecdote  quoted  by  Mr.  Ireland.  Emerson  had 
been  delivering  an  address  to  a  literary  society,  and  a  clergyman 
being  called  upon  to  conclude  the  meeting  with  prayer,  put 
up  a  petition  in  which  occurred  the  remarkable  sentence,  “We 
beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  to  deliver  us  from  ever  hearing  any  more 
such  transcendental  nonsense  as  we  have  just  listened  to  from 
this  sacred  desk.”  The  teller  of  the  anecdote  records  that  “  after 
the  benediction,  Mr.  Emerson  asked  his  next  neighbour  the 
name  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  when  falteringly  an¬ 
swered,  with  gentle  simplicity  remarked,  ‘  He  seemed  a  very 


conscientious,  plain-spoken  man,’  and  went  on  his  peaceful 
way.”  Emerson  was  certainly  not  a  man  with  whom  it  was 
easy  to  pick  a  quarrel.  His  was  the  charity  that  is  “  not  easily 
provoked.” 

After  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Boston  Church, 
Emerson,  though  he  still  occasionally  preached,  took  no  other 
pastoral  charge,'  but  devoted  himself  to  literature,  or  rather, 
to  lecturing,  for,  with  the  exception  of  his  poems,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  his  published  works  were  originally  prepared 
for  use  upon  the  platform.  Henceforward  his  biography  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  an  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  his  successive 
books,  of  the  incidents  of  two  voyages  to  Europe,  and  of  a 
number  of  simple  records  which  would  be  trivial,  were  they  not 
so  characteristic.  It  is  mainly  for  their  delightful  collec¬ 
tions  of  this  last  kind  of  material  that  our  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr.  Conway.  The  former  was  Emerson’s 
first  English  friend,  the  latter  has  for  thirty  years  or  more 
been  one  of  his  most  faithful  American  disciples ;  and  their 
long  and — save  by  distance — uninterrupted  communication 
with  him  has  enabled  them  to  give  to  their  portraits  not  only 
verisimilitude,  but  vitality.  Though  of  the  three  books  before 
us,  Mr.  Cooke’s  is  the  most  comprehensive,  and  will  probably 
be  found  the  most  useful  by  the  young  reader  to  whom  Emer¬ 
son  is  as  yet  a  stranger,  the  two  other  works  seem  to  us  more 
attractive,  because  fuller  of  the  intimate  personal  revelations, 
the  homely,  every-day  manifestations  of  character,  which  enable 
us  to  know  the  man,  not  merely  to  know  about  him.  Mr.  Ire¬ 
land’s  account  of  Emerson’s  sayings  and  doings  during  his  three 
English  visits  fills  so  admirably  a  gap  in  all  other  biographies, 
and  his  narrative  is  throughout  so  simply  and  pleasantly  written, 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  modesty  which 
has  prompted  him  to  confine  his  personal  recollections  within 
such  comparatively  narrow  compass ;  but  volumes  cannot  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  and  we  could  hardly  spare  any  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  anecdotes  which  he  has  gathered  together  with  such  dis¬ 
crimination  and  industry.  Mr.  Conway  has  relied  almost  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  sufficiently 
ample,  seeing  that  he  was  not  only  the  intimate  friend  of  Emerson 
himself,  but  of  Hawthorne  and  other  notabilities,  who  have  made 
Concord  one  of  the  most  interesting  literary  centres  of  our  time. 
He  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  Emersonian  circle,  which 
included  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Alcott,  Theodore  Parker, 
and  other  persons,  less  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  many  respects  hardly  less  worth  knowing,  so  the 
matter  of  the  book  is  generally  both  new  and  valuable ;  and 
though  to  some  tastes  its  manner  may  seem  too  exuberantly 
rhetorical,  it  is  so  totally  free  from  strain  or  affectation* 
that  we  find  it  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise.  If  Sydney 
Smith  were  right  in  saying  that  every  style  is  good  that  is  not 
tiresome,  then  Mi-.  Conway’s  is  a  very  good  style  indeed. 

But  our  last  words  must  be  devoted  to  Emerson  himself.  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  a  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  features  by  their 
reflection  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact,  it  is  hardly  possible,  after  reading  the  unanimous 
testimonies  scattered  up  and  down  these  volumes,  to  doubt  that 
his  was  one  of  the  noblest,  purest,  simplest,  and  most  harmonious 
natures  of  modern  times.  Even  Carlyle’s  voice  lost  all  its  wonted 
austerity  and  gained  an  unfamiliar  cordiality,  in  speaking  of  the 
day  at  Craigenputtock  “  when  that  supernal  vision  Waldo 
Emerson  dawned  upon  us.”  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  not  a 
person  of  ill-regulated  mind,  was  possessed  by  the  charm  of 
Emerson,  to  whom  he  said  it  was  good  to  go,  and  whom  he 
declared  to  be  the  only  profound  man  he  had  met  in  America. 
To  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  he  showed  himself  as  “  a  soul  glow¬ 
ing  like  the  rose  of  morning  with  enthusiasm,  a  character  white 
as  the  lilies  in  its  purity,”  the  end  and  aim  of  whose  being  was 
“  to  make  truth  lovely  and  manhood  valourous,” — which  may  all 
be  true,  but  need  hardly  have  been  so  affectedly  expressed.  A  man 
of  a  very  different  type,  Father  Taylor,  the  well-known  Methodist 
preacher  and  philanthropist,  to  whom  Dickens  has  given  an 
English  fame,  always  spoke  with  intense  emotion  of  the  friend 
who  had  often  helped  him  in  his  good  works ;  and  was  proud  of 
only  one  thing  he  had  ever  done,  which  was  an  answer  given  to 
some  Methodists  who  objected  to  his  friendship  for  Emerson. 
Being  a  Unitarian,  they  insisted  that  he  must  go  to  hell.  “  It 
does  look  so,”  said  Father  Taylor ;  “  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
if  Emerson  goes  to  hell,  he  will  change  the  climate  there,  and 
emigration  will  set  that  way.”  To  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Emerson  displayed  to  us  in  these  volumes,  a  suspicion  of  exag¬ 
geration  may  hang  about  these  panegyrics,  but  to  those  whose 
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belief  in  tbe  possibilities  of  human  nobleness  is  large,  it  will 
seem  more  likely  that  even  such  eulogiums  should  be  just,  than 
that  eminent  men,  alike  in  hardly  anything  hut  honesty,  should 
unite  in  a  conspiracy  of  flattering  falsehood. 

Among  those  really  qualified  to  judge,  one  person  only  would 
have  been  likely  to  indulge  in  a  kindly  challenge  of  their  accu¬ 
racy,  and  that  person  was  Emerson  himself.  An  unaffected 
and  unobtrusive  humility  was  one  of  his  most  noteworthy  char¬ 
acteristics.  When  he  recognised  a  difference  between  himself 
and  others,  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  to  make  his  own 
nature  the  standard,  and  to  regard  other  natures  as  deviations 
from  it,  though  this  is  the  attitude  which  most  men  instinc¬ 
tively  assume.  Instead  of  proudly  dispensing  tolerance,  he 
gratefully  accepted  it;  yet  lost  no  real  dignity,  hut  rather  gained 
it  by  such  acceptance.  When  he  was  asked  by  Theodore 
Parker’s  Society  to  deliver  the  chief  address  at  Parker’s  funeral, 
Emerson  wrote  to  express  his  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
country  had  sustained;  and  then,  after  stating  his  reasons  for 
thinking  himself  incompetent  to  perform  the  task  assigned  to 
him,  said  simply,  “  My  relations  to  him  are  quite  accidental, 
and  our  differences  of  method  and  working  such  as  really  re¬ 
quired  and  honoured  all  his  Catholicism  and  magnanimity  to  for¬ 
give  in  me.”  Emerson  always  seemed  to  himself  the  one  needing 
to  be  forgiven. 

Emerson  was,  nevertheless,  a  strong  mau.  We  have  seen 
how  he  was  the  first  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the  Church 
to  the  early  proclaimers  of  the  gospel  of  emancipation;  and 
our  last  quotation  shall  be  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Conway  of  how, 
in  later  years,  he  met  the  soldiers  of  slavery  face  to  face  : — 

“  When  the  Southern  States  began  to  secede,  frightened  compro¬ 
misers  in  the  North  hoped  to  soothe  them  by  silencing  the  Abolition¬ 
ists  :  roughs  were  employed  to  fill  the  Anti-slavery  halls,  hurl  missiles 
at  the  speakers,  and  drown  every  voice  with  their  yells.  When  these 
scenes  were  occurring  in  Boston,  Emerson  repaired  thither,  and  took 
his  place  upon  the  platform.  The  Music  Hall,  on  one  such  occasion, 
was  possessed  by  a  vast  throng  of  screaming  roughs,  whom  the  well- 
known  Anti-slavery  orators  vainly  tried  to  address.  Even  by  those 
near  the  platform  no  word  could  be  heard.  Garrison  was  almost  in 
despair,  as  was  Wendell  Phillips,  who  just  then  caught  sight  of 
Emerson,  looking  calmly  on  the  wild  scene.  He  went  to  him  and 
whispered.  Emerson  advanced;  the  roughs  did  not  know  this  man, 
and  there  was  a  break  in  the  roar,  through  which  was  now  heard  the 
voice  of  Emerson,  beginning,  1  Christopher  North — you  have  all  heard 
of  Christopher  North.’  There  was  a  perfect  silence,  as  if  the  name 
had  paralysed  every  man.  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  heard  of 
Christopher  North,  but  this  assumption  of  their  intelligence  by  the 
intellectual  stranger  disarmed  them.  Emerson  told  the  story  of 
Christopher  North,  that  he  once  defended  his  moderation  in  having 
only  kicked  some  scoundrels  out  of  the  door,  instead  of  pitching  them 
out  of  the  window,- — and  went  on  to  show  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Abolitionists  had  exercised  moderation.  The  power  of 
mind  over  matter  was  happily  displayed  in  the  attention  with  which 
the  crowd  listened  to  Emerson,  who  spoke  admirably,  though  with¬ 
out  notes  or  preparation.” 

We  have  kept  our  resolution  to  speak  of  Emerson  the  man, 
rather  than  of  Emerson  the  thinker.  Of  the  legacy  he  has  left 
to  the  world,  the  literary  portion  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most 
valuable;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  teacher  lived  up 
to  his  teaching,  and  even  embodied  the  declaration  of  a  great 
Englishman,  whom  he  loved  to  honour, — “  that  he  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable 
things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem.” 


A  STORY  OE  CARNIVAL* 

The  perusal  of  this  clever  and  thoughtful  novel  leaves  the 
reader  with  a  half-feeling  that  he  has  been  spending  his  time 
with  some  of  that  family  in  The  Princess  who  were  in  a  chronic 
state  of  confusion  as  to  the  difference  between  shadow  and 
substance ;  many  of  the  characters  give  a  strange  impression  of 
shadowiness,  and  especially  the  morbid  and  introspective  hero 
Gilbert,  who  might  really  at  times  have  echoed  the  words  of 
Tennyson’s  Prince : — 

“  I  seem’d  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 

And  feel  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream.” 

The  key-note  to  this  turn  of  mind  is  struck  quite  early  in  the 
story,  in  a  paper  written  by  him,  to  be  read  at  a  symposium  of 
artists  and  others,  who  meet  at  intervals  to  listen  to  one 
another’s  productions,  and  we  subjoin  the  account  of  the 
reading : — 

“  It  chanced  that  to-night  there  were  but  two  papers  in  the  basket. 
It  was  Penrith’s  turn  to  read.  Gilbert  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
relieved  or  not,  as  he  heard  his  own  first  sentence  ticked  out  in 
Penrith’s  neat  enunciation.  Gilbert  had  read  something  somewhere 
or  other  about  a  mad  painter,  who  painted  nothing  but  shadows — 

*  A  Story  of  Carnival.  By  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus,  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett- 


shadows  of  men  and  women — shadows  of  actio 
each  other  and  killing  each  other.  He  had  beg 
the  weirdness  of  the  idea  had  taken  hold  of  him  .. 
it  took  more  hold  still  as  he  listened  to  Penrith’s  meat 
which  gave  the  sentences  an  air  of  importance  and  so\ 
scarcely  possessed  in  their  author’s  own  imagination.  . 
read,  however,  a  less  pleasant  sensation  began  to  assert  itseh 
ill-defined  presentiment  that  in  describing  the  mad  artist’s  folly 
had  been  unwittingly  describing  himself — occupied  only  with  shadows* 
Gilbert  had  described  the  madman’s  pictures  as  growing  more  and 
more  tragic  and  terrible,  until  his  shadows  produced  on  beholders  a 
feeling  of  horror,  keener  because  more  vague  than  that  produced  by 
realities.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  Penrith  read  on,  as  if  these  shadows 
of  his  own  imagining  were  not  wholly  imaginary,  but  were  detaching 
themselves  from  the  background  of  his  fancy,  and  surrounding  him, 
with  threatening  gestures  and  mocking  looks.  He  was  very  glad 
when  Penrith  came  to  the  end,  and  looking  round  the  little  circle,, 
said,  1  Well  ?’  ” 

But  whatever  indefiniteness  may  sometimes  appear  in  tbe  book 
where  human  beings  are  concerned,  there  is  certainly  none 
in  its  capital  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  sights  and 
scenes  belonging  to  a  Roman  carnival,  whose  masquerades, 
pageants,  and  processions  are  set  forth  with  an  anima¬ 
tion  and  vigour  that  may  almost  make  the  reader  fancy 
himself  turned  into  a  spectator.  The  marked  contrast  between 
these  two  kinds  of  description  reminds  us  of  the  difference 
between  objects  looked  at  on  a  clear  day,  or  in  a  fog  which  only 
at  intervals  lifts  sufficiently  to  make  them  for  a  brief  space 
distinctly  visible  ;  in  the  first  case,  the  eye  receives  an  incisive, 
definite,  well-marked  impression,  whereas  in  the  other,  it  is 
continually  perplexed  by  blurred,  vague  outlines.  We  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  this  effect  may  not  proceed  from  high  art  on 
the  author's  part,  in  other  words,  that  she  does  not  produce  it  in¬ 
tentionally,  in  order  to  convey  a  sort  of  enchantment  peculiar  to 
Rome  (where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid),  as  a  place  so  full  of 
grand  monuments  of  past  ages,  that  to  live  there  must  necessarily 
give  historical  memories  an  unnatural  influence,  till  the  past 
seems  more  actual  than  the  present,  and  the  unreal  more  vivid 
than  the  real.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  this  moralising  and  reflec¬ 
tive  spirit  that  causes  the  gentle  tinge  of  melancholy  pervading 
a  good  deal  of  the  book.  The  author  appears  ever  to  have  before 
her  eyes  the  grinning  skull  underlying  the  fairest  exterior,  and 
to  be  depressed  by  the  recollection  of  the  alloy  inseparable  from 
all  mortal  pleasures.  Cherbuliez  says,  in  one  of  his  novels, — 
“  Ce  pauvre  monde  est  ainsi  fait,  qu’il  est  bien  difficile  d’avaler 
un  verre  de  vin  ou  il  n’y  ait  pas  une  mouche.  Quand  le  vin  est 
bon,  et  que  la  mouche  n’est  pas  trop  grosse,  il  faut  boire.”' 
While  Miss  Hoppus’s  people  are  very  ready  to  drink  the  wine — ■ 
to  make  the  most  of  any  opportunity  for  amusement  that  comes 
in  their  way — it  is,  nevertheless,  evident  that  they  never  man¬ 
age  thoroughly  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  unwelcome  fly. 
The  author,  however,  does  not  let  her  turn  for  moralising 
make  her  tedious,  and  the  following  extract  may  show  that 
she  has  thoughts  worth  the  reading : — “  This  would  be  a 
very  easy  world  to  live  in,  if  consequences  began  and  ended 
at  home.  But  consequences  are  like  thistle-seed — we  never 
know  whither  the  wind  may  not  carry  them.  Sometimes- 
the  wind  carries  our  thistle-seed  clear  off  our  own  thriftless 
fields,  and  into  our  industrious  neighbour’s.  The  beginning  of 
sin  is  like  the  letting-out  of  water.”  Whether  her  people 
be  shadowy  or  not,  that  they  need  mutual  sympathy  and 
understanding  in  order  to  make  them  happy,  is  a  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine  in  her  philosophy  of  life,  as  wdtness  the  excellent  little  essay 
on  love;  and  also  the  statement  of  opinion  that  “a  man  has 
need  of  some  very  absorbing  pursuit,  to  be  able  to  live  his  life 
alone.” 

A  strong  contrast  to  the  irresolute,  self-distrustful  hero  is 
presented  by  his  half-brother  Geoffry,  who  is  as  practical, 
shrewd,  decided,  full  of  common-sense,  and  confident  in  his 
own  luck,  as  his  brother  is  the  reverse.  That  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  so  slangy,  horsey,  and  devoted  to  sport  as  Geoffry  should 
exhibit  a  lively  interest  in  the  Vatican  and  other  lions  of  Rome 
certainly  seemed  incongruous  at  first-sight ;  but  subsequent 
reflection  convinced  us  that  the  apparent  anomaly  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  knack  he  has  of  deriving  entertainment  in 
most  unlikely  circumstances,  by  dint  of  always  detecting  some 
point  in  everything  that  is  congenial  to  his  own  tastes.  The 
following  speech  of  his  upon  statues  will  illustrate  our 
meaning: — “I’m  awfully  fond  of  statues,  when  they’re  good  ones. 
Now,  there’s  Marcus  Aurelius — there’s  a  horse  for  you  !  A  man 
that  knows  the  points  of  a  horse  can  very  soon  learn  the  points 
of  a  statue.  A  picture  is  another  thing  ;  but  you  can  walk  round 
a  statue.”  A  very  interesting  character  is.that  of  the  American 
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-  honest,  straightforward,  simple-minded 

•  ,.s>  seem  to  come  from  his  thoughts  in  straight 
a  republican,  as  a  matter  of  course,  yet  with 
.-die  Exclusive  ideas  of  an  aristocrat  about  him, 
„  .age  by  this  declaration, — “For  my  part,  I  take  no 
est  in  those  who  are,  because  they  are  content  to  be,  the 
common  herd.  If  they  take  no  pains  to  prove  their  equality, 
why  the  devil  should  I  howl  myself  black  in  the  face  about 
it  ?”  Clissold,  with  his  English  wife  and  her  sister,  -who 
is  the  heroine,  form  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  likeable,  healthy- 
'toned  family  trio ;  and  we  think  the  book  would  have  been  all 
"the  better  if  the  delineation  of  these  figures  had  been  even  more 
definite  than  it  is,  though  they  are  less  affected  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency  to  shadowiness  than  some  others.  One  of  the  in¬ 
sufficiently  marked  entities  is  the  meanly  revengeful  Dremel,  and 
another  is  a  young  widower,  who  is  brought  into  just  sufficient 
prominence  to  make  it  evident  what  a  fine  fellow  he  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  be  seen  clearly.  In  Maneute 
and  his  friend  Gregorio,  the  profound  horror  of  the  evil  eye 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  lower  classes  in  Italy  is  put  forward 
strongly,  and  the  reader  is  amused  to  see  howtheliberal  Gregorio, 
while  assuming  to  laugh  at  the  sujrerstition  and  be  quite  superior 
to  it,  is  yet  never  happy  unless  possessing  a  charm  against  it. 
These  two  portraits  are  all  the  more  welcome  for  their  rarity, 
since  it  is  not  often  that  authors  have  either  inclination  or 
opportunity  to  observe  foreigners  of  the  lower  class  closely 
enough  for  making  a  good  likeness.  The  merit  of  the  book  lies 
rather  in  its  character  studies  and  spirited  carnival  pictures 
than  in  its  plot,  which  seems  to  us  very  slight,  and  somewhat 
deficient  in  construction.  There  is  too  much  making  of  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills  ;  and  in  real  life,  we  doubt  whether  even  any 
one  as  undecided  as  Gilbert  would  have  gone  on  a  whole  year 
without  takiug  steps  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
secret  story  that  threatened  his  position,  and  without  imparting 
it  to  some  of  the  other  persons  concerned.  But  on  this  score,  it 
is  ungrateful  to  complain  ;  since,  unless  he  had  acted  as  he 
did,  this  book  could  never  have  been  written,  and  the  world 
would  have  lost  a  thoughtful  and  enjoyable  novel. 


CAMPS  IN  THE  ROCKIES* 

Like  other  works  by  the  same  author,  this  is  a  pleasant  record 
■of  travel  and  sport;  but  instead  of  tracking  the  writer’s  foot¬ 
steps  among  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  follow 
him  into  remote  Western  fastnesses,  and  on  journeys  compared 
with  which  his  former  wanderings,  although  a  good  preparation 
for  more  serious  undertakings,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  child’s- 
play.  The  scene  of  Mr.  Grohman’s  recent  adventures  is  a 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  part  of  which  had  not 
been  previously  visited  by  white  men.  But  before  entering 
upon  his  explorations,  or  sitting  with  him  by  the  camp  fire, 
under  any  of  the  varied  circumstances  which  he  so  graphically 
describes,  we  shall  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  vast  scale 
on  which  the  operations  of  Nature  are  carried  on  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  realise  that  we  have  not  now  to  do 
with  a  continuous  chain  of  summits,  however  gigantic,  but  with 
a  number  of  separate  ranges,  intersected  by  high  table  land 
passes  of  a  hundred  or  more  miles  in  width,  the  western  half  of 
Wyoming  alone  containing  four  such  ranges,  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  longest,  highest,  and  most  important  being 
that  of  the  Big  Wind  River,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Yellowstone  Country,  lies  the  immense 
triangular  sea  of  peaks  known  as  the  Sierra  Soshone.  Of 
this  mountain  system,  the  greater  portion  is  rugged  and  barren, 
while  some  of  its  slopes  are  covered  by  dense  forests,  the  alti¬ 
tudes  above  timber-line  varying  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet. 
A  portion  of  it  had  been  visited  by  different  United  States 
exploring  parties,  notably  those  of  Captain  Reynolds  and 
Captain  Jones  ;  but  until  after  the  Bannock  War  of  1878,  the 
country  was,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  too  unsafe 
for  small  parties  of  travellers  ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  there 
seems  again  to  be  considerable  danger  from  the  “Mountain 
Crows  ”  and  Arrappahoes,  who  are  always  ready  to  take  to  the 
war-path.  At  the  time  of  the  author’s  journey,  however,  the 
districts  we  speak  of  were  so  clear  that  he  was  able  to  gratify 
his  desire  of  seeing  them,  and  having  secured  the  companionship 
of  a  veteran  coureur  des  hois,  who  had  also  played  the  part  of 
Indian  scout  in  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  wars,  he  carried 
out  his  expeditions  in  genuine  trapper  fashion,  reducing  his  im- 
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pedimeuta  to  the  very  smallest  modicum,  and  depending  upon 
bountiful  nature  for  food  and  lodging. 

The  sportsman  who  goes  to  work  in  this  way  sees  life  under  a 
thoroughly  new  aspect,  and  is  able  to  penetrate  into  regions 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  visit.  Once  inured  to 
privation,  too,  he  enjoys  himself  amazingly,  although  not  every 
one  is  either  mentally  or  physically  qualified  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  Mr.  Grohman,  however,  a  hunter  from  boyhood,  had 
already  made  many  trials  of  his  powers  of  endurance,  and 
found  himself,  though  naturally  wantiug  iu  experience  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind,  fully  capable  of  holding  his  own,  even  with  the 
hardiest  of  frontiersmen.  His  “  outfit,”  to  use  the  curious 
Western  expression  which,  as  we  are  told,  covers  every  imagin¬ 
able  human,  animate,  and  inanimate  being  or  article, — a  wife,  a 
wedding,  a  funeral,  a  rifle,  or  a  hunting  party,  coming  equally 
under  this  designation, — consisted  simply  of  the  trapper,  another 
man,  and  a  boy,  with  some  pack-horses  laden  with  beaver-traps, 
ammunition,  cooking  utensils,  a  whiskey-cask,  and  a  small  stock  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  ;  and  though  there  was  nothing 
“  top-shelf”  about  it,  the  caravan  had  a  very  workmanlike, 
“  ready-for-all-emergencies,”  appearance,  the  leading  spirit, 
“Port,”  being  a  thoroughly  genial,  manly  fellow, of  great  bravery, 
and  full  of  dry  humour,  and  the  man  and  boy  also  characters  in 
their  own  way.  Mr.  Grohman  delights  in  giving  us  every  now 
and  then  a  sample  of  Western  slang,  which  occasionally  enlivens, 
but  more  often  spoils  his  narrative.  This,  however,  might  be 
forgiven,  but  not  so  his  deliberately  expressed  preference  for  the 
phonetic  spelling  of  a  word,  which  continually  meets  us  in  the 
hideous  guise  of  canyon,  and  is  enough  to  put  the  mildest  re¬ 
viewer  out  of  temper,  especially  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
parts  of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  winter  journey  to  the 
wonderful  and  little-known  gorges  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Unable  to  provide  boats  for  visiting  the  Canons  in  the  only 
way  hitherto  deemed  practicable,  the  author  hit  upon  the  novel 
expedient  of  attempting  their  exploration  in  the  depth  of  a  very 
severe  winter,  believing,  and  as  it  proved  correctly,  that  the 
river  would  be  ice-bound  even  at  so  great  a  depth,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its  current.  With  some 
necessaries  packed  on  an  Indian  pony,  having  left  his  per¬ 
manent  camp  near  the  head  canon,  Mr.  Grohman  threaded  his 
way  alone  through  several  of  these  remarkable  gorges,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  the  rock-hemmed  river,  looking,  except  at 
the  rapids,  like  a  broad,  smooth,  Alpine  road  through  a  gigantic 
mountain  defile,  some  sixty  yards  in  width,  and  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  depth,  the  colouring  of  the  massive  walls 
being  often  wonderfully  beautiful,  while  the  solemn  stillness 
had  also  its  special  charm. 

Mr.  Grohman  often  speaks  of  the  strangely  vivid,  but  crude 
colouring  that  distinguishes  W estern  mountain  scenery,  especially 
among  the  mauvaises  terres,  where  the  country,  for  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  lacking  the  upper  crust  of  vegetation, 
and  with  its  singular  geological  formation  showing  in  the  intense 
sunlight  successive  bands  of  different  conglomerates  in  black, 
brown,  pea-green,  purple,  and  vermilion  streaks,  and  that,  too, 
in  fantastic,  isolated  crags,  airy  pinnacles,  or  castellated  summits, 
reminds  the  traveller  of  some  of  the  early  pictorial  attempts  of 
primitive  races,  alike  devoid  of  perspective,  and  of  harmony  of 
tints.  Speaking  of  the  Sierra  Soshone,  the  author  remarks  : — 

“  We  penetrated  into  this  range  from  two  sides,  from  the  south 
and  from  the  east,  and  more  weird  mountain  scenery  than  was 
disclosed  to  me  day  after  day  cannot  be  imagined.  Rugged,  as,  per¬ 
haps,  no  other  upheaval  in  the  world,  the  eye  wanders  in  amazement 
from  the  trenched  and  castellated  upper  surface,  to  the  deep  canyons, 
lined  with  great  caverns,  pillars,  towers,  and  steeples,  often  hundreds 
of  feet  in  height.  Most  of  the  narrow,  fissure-like  gorges  have  been 
produced  by  water  erosions  through  consecutive  strata  of  various 

lava  conglomerates,  to  a  depth  of  1,500  and  2,000  feet . 

Except  the  bizarre  Washakie  Needle,  a  prominent  landmark,  and  the 
only  mountain  in  the  vast  ocean  of  pinnacles  that  has  received  a  name, 
and  another  nameless  one,  which  I  discovered  north-west  of  it,  which 
are  both  of  granite,  the  other  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  peaks  and 
eminences  are  of  volcanic  origin.” 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  is  the  description  of  the  lovely 
forest  and  lake  scenery  about  Timberline,  a  ramble  through 
which,  in  quest  of  wapiti  or  bighorn,  is  so  delightful,  in  the  keen, 
bracing  atmosphere.  Above  the  vast  stretches  of  trackless 
forest,  you  come  upon  hundreds  of  lakelets,  each  with  its  distinct 
physiognomy.  In  one  you  may  see  a  great  stag  or  a  moose  deer 
knee-deep  in  the  water,  while  the  presence  of  beaver  will  give  to 
another  “  the  peculiar  charm  of  inhabitedness some  will  be 
shut  in  by  vast  rocky  walls,  or  surrounded  by  huge  boulders 
tossed  about  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  while  others  lie 
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serene  and  smiling  amidst  their  wooded  shores,  the  waters  being 
of  crystal  clearness  and  of  the  hue  of  the  beryl.  Again,  they 
may  be  found  lying  in  tiers  over  each  other,  as  many  as  six 
tiers  having  been  seen  together  on  the  slopes  of  some  giant 
peak,  separated  from  each  other  by  huge,  perpendicular  steps  in 
the  mountain  formation.  On  many  an  occasion  after  a  long 
stalk,  it  is  pleasant,  the  author  tells  us,  to  stretch  oneself  on  the 
soft  sward  beside  one  of  these  tranquil  tarns,  and  look  by  turns 
at  the  magnificent  landscape,  and  at  the  furred  and  feathered 
creatures  who  people  these  solitudes — the  deer  coming  down 
to  the  water,  the  otter  creeping  along  the  banks,  the“  old-man  ” 
beaver,  with  his  spouse  and  kittens  cutting  or  collecting  feed- 
sticks,  a  quaint  little  family  of  blue-winged  teal  circling  and 
diving  in  the  little  bay,  or  perhaps  a  flight  of  wild-geese  making 
a  halt  in  their  southernward  journey — until  it  is  time  to  return 
to  the  camp  fire,  which  looks  so  picturesque,  with  its  group  of 
Rembrandt-like  figures  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  two  hours’  hard  work  of  the  evening,  for  rifles  have  to  be 
cleaned,  cartridges  to  be  loaded,  clothes  have  to  be  patched 
and  horses  to  be  shod,  boots  and  mocassins  want  the  awl 
and  last,  straps  and  pack-harness  need  splicing,  and  pack, 
sacks  patches ;  while  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there 
is  most  likely  a  large  heap  of  peltry  to  be  carefully 
stretched  and  pegged  out,  before  the  buffalo-skin  bed  can 
be  smoothed  and  occupied.  Not  always,  however,  is  a  camp 
scene  so  peaceful ;  it  may  be  that  a  night,  or  perhaps  a 
day  and  a  night,  has  to  be  passed  in  a  snowstorm,  when  all  the 
saddles  and  traps  have  to  be  used  to  keep  down  a  protecting 
sail-cloth,  and  the  pick-axe  does  duty  for  au  anchor  ;  or  possibly 
an  eight  days’  hurricane  may  have  to  be  got  over  in  a  miser¬ 
able  “  dug-out,”  some  10  ft.  by  9  ft.,  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  a 
canon,  and  crowded  up  with  the  whole  “  outfit but  of  course 
the  rough  must  be  taken  with  the  smooth,  and  Mr.  Grohman 
and  his  followers  seem  to  have  had  the  happy  knack  of  “  not 
being  given,”  as  he  expresses  it,  “  to  borrow  trouble.” 

In  his  chapter  headed,  “  Camps  in  Cowboyland,”  as  well  as 
in  the  appendix,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  cattle¬ 
raising  business,  and  its  westward  extension,  with  statistics 
which  may  serve  to  show  very  fairly  what  are  the  usual  profits 
made  by  men  who  have  had  moderate  luck,  and  who  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  reasonable  skill ;  and  one  point  is  especially  dwelt 
upon,  in  inference  to  English  immigrants,  namely,  the  necessity, 
and  yet  the  great  difficulty,  to  a  Briton  of  becoming  thoroughly 
Americanised,  without  which  process  it  seems  that  success  in 
the  business  is  most  unlikely.  A  gentleman-farmer  is  an 
unheard-of  personage  in  the  States ;  a  man  must  work  with  his 
men  early  and  late,  and  he  must  never  say,  “  Go  and  do,”  but, 
‘‘Come,  let  us  do  so  and  so.”  And  if  the  English  gentleman 
aspires  to  be  a  good  rancheman,  he  must  work  as  do  the  others,  for 
in  no  occupation  is  popularity  more  essential  than  in  this  one,  and 
in  none  is  a  man  so  dependent  on  his  neighbours,  so  open  to 
petty  annoyances,  or  so  helplessly  exposed  to  vindictive  injury. 

There  is  also  in  Mr.  Groliman’s  book  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  fauna  of  the  Rockies,  for  he  studied  not  only  the  various 
animals  of  the  deer  tribe,  which  were  the  special  objects  of  his 
pursuit ;  but  also  directed  much  attention  to  the  beaver,  and  de¬ 
scribes  minutely  the  habits  and  methods  of  working  both  of  the 
“bank  ”  and  “dam”  beaver,  and  the  formation  of  beaver  meadows, 
telling  us  the  suggestive  story  of  the  man  who  learned  from  the 
examination  of  the  work  of  these  intelligent  creatures  how  to  get 
over  a  serious  engineering  difficulty,  by  building  dams  and 
reservoirs  entirely  of  peat.  Of  a  less  pleasant  animal  Mr. 
Grohman  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say,  going  into  the  question  of 
hydrophobia  produced  by  skunk-bites  and  the  method  of  cure, 
and  giving  us  also  some  curious  facts  about  that  disagreeable 
creature.  On  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  say  that  his  book,  while 
it  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  stay-at-home  reader,  is  also  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  the  traveller  or  the  settler  in  W estern  lands. 


THE  GLOBE  SERIES  OF  READERS* 

The  'physique,  so  to  speak,  of  this  series,  which  consists  of  six 
readers  and  two  primers,  is  excellent.  The  paper  is  good,  the 
type  large  and  clear,  and  the  illustrations,  which  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  please,  and  too  few  to  distract,  call  for  little  criti¬ 
cism,  though  in  some  instances  the  blocks  appear  to  have  seen 
hard  service,  and  the  woodcuts  occasionally  have  a  common  look 
about  them.  To  the  text,  or  rather  to  the  method  of  the  com¬ 
pilation,  quite  the  same  praise  cannot  be  accorded.  The  system 
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of  marking  pronunciation,  though  sanctioned'^ 
the  high  authority  of  Professor  Bain,  does  not  i 
as  judicious.  The  letters  d,  e,  i,  6,  u,  with  the  a 
are  directed  to  be  pronounced  as  the  diphthongs  1. 

“mien,”  “mine,”  “moan,”  and  “moon.”  This  is  neither, 
natural  nor  the  common  pronunciation  of  these  vowels  m 
English,  though  the  contrary  is  often  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
They  are  not  usually  so  sounded,  save  where  the  succeeding  con¬ 
sonant  is  followed  by  an  e  mute — a  mere  orthographical 
device— or  where,  by  a  false  analogy,  the  names  of  the  vowels 
have  induced  a  corresponding  pronunciation.  It  should  have 
been  pointed  out  that  the  sound  of  u  in  “  tune  ”  is  a  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  Continental  u,  the  true  sound  of  which  is  nearly 
preserved  in  the  Scottish  “  guid,”  “  puir,”  Ac.  The  proper 
short  sound  of  u  is  heard  in  “  put,”  “full,”  the  long  sound  in 
“  rule,”  “  yule,”  and  to  mark  the  former  u,  and  the  latter 
u,  is  an  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  accepted  use  of  the  cir¬ 
cumflex  and  grave  accents.  The  broad  a  in  “  all  ”  were  better 
represented  by  the  Swedish  a  than  by  5,  and  to  signify 
by  (”)  that  a  vowel  is  long,  but  unaccented,  is  surely  a  confusing 
employment  of  the  symbol.  A  similar  exception  may  be  taken 
to  the  use  of  a  and  6,  to  note  the  sounds  of  a  in  “far 
and  a  in  “  all,”  when  unaccented.  These  marks  would  have 
done  as  well  as  any  other,  were  it  not  that,  by  almost  universal 
consent,  they  already  subserve  different  orthographical  needs. 
It  is  worth  while  insisting  on  the  fact  that  in  English,  as  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  vowels  had  originally,  and  still  have,  properly, 
nearly  the  same  values  as  on  the  Continent.  A  much  needed 
reform  in  our  orthography  can  only  thus  be  brought  about,  and 
the  awkward  singularity  of  our  pronunciation  of  the  vowels, 
when  we  depart  from  what  may  be  fairly  termed  their  legitimate 
sounds,  removed. 

Of  the  series,  the  earlier  volumes  are,  perhaps,  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  If  the  art  of  reading  is  not  found  easy  by  children, 
their  elders  have  found  it  still  less  easy  to  invent  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  method  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  Not 
to  be  possessed  of  the  art,  is  to  be  destitute,  as  it  were,  of  a  sense, 
to  be  in  a  measure  mentally  blind.  The  grown  man  who  cannot 
read  has  no  other  knowledge  than  that  gained  by  his  personal 
experiences,  together  with  some  reflection  of  that  possessed  by  his 
circle  of  acquaintances.  He  is  a  member  not  of  society,  but  of  a 
coterie.  Hence  the  paramount  importance,  not  to  himself 
merely,  or  even  mainly,  but  to  society,  that  every  one  should 
at  least  be  able  to  read,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  becoming  a 
full  member  of  it.  The  acquirement  of  the  art  must  be  most 
difficult  to  the  immature  minds  of  children.  We  may  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulty,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  painful  drudgery- 
one  has  to  go  through  in  beginning  to  learn  a  language  written 
in  a  different  character  from  that  of  our  own.  Take  Russian, 
for  instance,  with  its  thirty  odd  letters,  and  some  half-dozen 
sounds  to  many  of  them.  Simply  to  decipher  Russian,  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  ease  with  which  we  decipher  Euglish — by  words, 
even  by  sentences — requires  the  assiduous  study  of  at  least  twelve 
months.  With  Arabic,  twice  or  thrice  that  time  is  necessary  ; 
while  Chinese  children  are  said  to  take  six  or  seven  years  in 
learning  to  spell  through  their  horn-books.  On  an  average,  an 
English  child  probably  takes,  at  least,  two  years  to  learn  to 
read  with  facility  enough  to  make  the  practice  of  reading  other¬ 
wise  than  irksome.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  upon  any  system 
of  instruction  yet  invented.  The  matter  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated,  deductively  or  inductively.  There  are  no  statistics 
enablinga  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  comparative  excellence  and 
rapidity  of  the  various  systems  in  vogue,  and  the  subject  can  only, 
at  present,  be  treated  deductively.  The  first  thing  the  compiler  of 
an  elementary  reader  should  do,  is  to  collect  a  child  s  vocabulary. 
A  child  of  three  will  have  a  stock  of  not  more,  probably,  than 
half  a  hundred  words;  of  six,  a  hundred;  of  nine,  from  two  to 
three  hundred.  With  these  materials,  sentences  should  be  con¬ 
structed,  and  short  stories  and  descriptions  put  together,  of  a 
nature  to  interest  the  little  learners.  They  should  be  taught, 
as  recommended  in  the  Oxford  Series,  to  read  words  as  wholes, 
not  by  parts  or  syllables,  to  read  them  as  a  sort  of  ideographs.  A 
little  experience  will  soon  enable  them  to  recognise  the  parts  and 
their  respective  values,  but  both  analysis  and  synthesis  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  naturally  in  the  wake  of  concrete  knowledge,  not 
taught  directly  to  intellects  far  too  immature  to  be  capable  of 
these  mental  operations  in  any  useful  degree.  The  words  need 
not  be  all  monosyllabic, — children  use  polysyllabic  words 
freely  enough.  Spelling,  which  is  an  analytic  operation 
extremely  irksome  and  uninteresting  to  children,  should  not  be 
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first, — perhaps,  at  no  stage  as  a  separate  task, 
.hould  be  wholly  dogmatic,  and  based  as  far  as 
a  the  child’s  vocabulary,  until  he  becomes  fairly 
_oh  the  written  representations  of  his  stock  of  words, 
will  by  that  time  have  unconsciously  acquired  a  certain 
elementary  knowledge  of  principles,  which  it  will  be  easy  to 
develop,  both  immediately  and  mediately,  through  continued 
reading.  In  the  Primers,  Mr.  Murison  has  made  a  good  choice 
of  words,  though  he  has  stuck  somewhat  too  closely  to  mono¬ 
syllables.  In  the  second  primer,  the  lessons  consist  of  short 
stories  or  descriptions,  some  of  which  are  excellent;  others 
might  have  been  told  with  more  simplicity  and  less  repetition. 
He  adopts  the  method,  followed  in  most  reading  books, 
of  impressing  the  vowel  and  diphthong  sounds  upon  the 
memory  by  frequent  repetition,  a  number  of  lessons  in  suc¬ 
cession  being  devoted  to  the  same  vowel  or  vowel  combination. 
This  plan  has  its  merits,  but  the  disadvantage  of  it  lies  in  its 
irksomeness  to  children,  who  love  variety.  The  earlier  lessons 
in  the  first  primer  would  hardly  attract  children.  They  consist, 
not  of  short  stories,  &c.,  but  of  phrases,  such  as  “  I  am  at  it. 

. It  am  I  in . if  an  ox  is  in,  it  is  on  us,”  &c. 

Further  on,  we  have  sentences  such  as,  “  There  is  rum  in  the 

tun . They  got  some  fun  at  the  tun,”  &c.  Phrases 

of  this  kind  are  to  children  sound  divorced  from  sense, 
and  render  instruction  both  difficult  and  uninteresting.  The 
plan  of  introducing  exceptional,  yet  not  uncommon  words,  in 
special  type,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  might  with  advantage  have 
been  carried  out  more  extensively.  The  jingling  rhymes,  too, 
are  good,  and  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  bjr  the  little  beginners 
whose  task  they  are  intended  to  relieve.  The  Readers  are 
better  than  the  Primers.  The  selections  are  good,  and  sufficiently 
varied  in  style  and  matter.  The  didactic  element  is  not  too  largely 
introduced,  and  the  attempt  to  graduate  the  lessons  is,  perhaps, 
as  successful  as  any  such  attempt  can  be.  The  fact  is,  children’s 
literature  of  a  high  order  is  anything  but  extensive  ;  there  are 
not  many  Lewis  Carrolls  in  the  world,  and  the  Blakes  are  rarer 
still.  Mr.  Murison  has  been  wisely  bold  in  “  adapting  ”  some  of 
the  pieces  to  suit  his  readers.  Numberless  extracts  from  good 
authors,  by  a  certain  amount  of  delatinisation  and  some  sim¬ 
plification  of  phraseological  structure,  may  be  made  wholly  in¬ 
telligible  to  very  young  readers.  The  selection,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  is,  of  course,  open  to  criticism.  But  then,  every 
chrestomathy  must  be  so,  and  we  should  simply  illustrate  the 
fact  in  indicating  a  different  selection.  After  all,  the  choice, 
within  certain  limits,  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  so  long  as 
the  object  is  rather  to  teach  the  art  of  reading,  than  to  convey 
instruction,  or  to  present  models  for  composition.  As  Mr. 
Murison  well  observes,  “  The  first  purpose  of  a  series  of  Reading 
Books  is  to  furnish  a  succession  of  lessons  of  such  a  character 
as  to  teach  children  to  read,  and  to  implant  in  their  minds  the 
love  of  reading.”  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  collections,  the 
extracts  are  taken  from  books  written  for  men,  not  for  children, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  language  of  men 
should  not  sometimes  be  translated  into  that  of  children,  as  far 
as  practicable,  without  sacrificing  too  much  of  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  original. 

Explanatory  notes  are  appended  to  the  Lessons,  elucidating 
the  more  difficult  words  and  phrases.  These,  if  left  to  himself, 
the  young  student  will,  doubtless,  be  inclined  to  skip,  but  it 
should  be  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  induce  his  pupil  to 
attend  to  them.  With  patience,  he  may  be  persuaded  to  desire 
explanation,  and  once  this  desire  is  implanted  in  him,  a  great  step 
forward  will  have  been  made  in  his  intellectual  development. 
The  notes,  therefore,  should  be  clear  enough  to  be  easily  intel¬ 
ligible  and  accurate  in  substance,  though  exhaustiveness  of 
definition  need  not  be  aimed  at.  Mr.  Murison  has  followed  the 
fashion  in  giving  his  readers  mild  doses  of  etymology  which  can 
do  no  harm,  and  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Lessons  are 
not  left  without  some  brief  account  of  whom  or  what  they  desig¬ 
nate.  Some  of  the  notes  show  a  certain  want  of  care.  A 
“  myth  ”  is  wrongly  defined  (Book  IV.,  p.  2)  as  “  a  fanciful  story 
or  a  fiction  the  true  meaning  of  “journey  ”  would  have  been 
best  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  word  “  journeyman,”  in 
which  its  original  sense  is  preserved.  Statues  are  not  “  carved  ” 
out  of  bronze,  and  the  description  of  chemistry  as  the  “  science 
that  considers  the  nature  and  component  part  of  bodies”  is 
both  awkward  and  misleading,  though  not,  strictly  speaking, 
inaccurate. 

In  fine,  the  series  is  as  good  as  most  others  of  the  kind, 
and  better  than  many,  but  has  nothing  distinctly  novel  about  it, 


except  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  for  which  the  publishers 
deserve  commendation.  The  editor  aims  too  much  at  combining 
instruction  in  reading  with  a  sort  of  universal  smattering,  a  plan 
likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  confuse  the  young  student.  It  is  a 
standing  wonder  to  the  present  writer  that,  in  the  compilation 
of  Readers,  the  works  of  such  authors  as  William  Oobbett,  and 
many  of  the  sketches  of  travel  and  adventure  contained  in 
periodical  literature,  are  not  made  use  of,  while  much  tawdry 
poetry  is  a  stock  element  in  nearly  all  of  them.  Mr.  Murison’s 
series  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  success,  in  the  competition  with 
the  crowd  of  similar  works  that  flood  the  educational  market, 
but  the  ideal  Reader  has  yet  to  be  produced.  Many  a  similar 
series  must  appear,  have  its  day,  and  vanish,  before  this  result, 
the  imjDortance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-rated,  will  b& 
attained. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ - 

The  Quarterly  Review  makes  a  good  start  in  1883  in  all  respects' 
but  the  political  one  ;  the  January  number  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  its  predecessor.  As  we  have  already  referred  to  the  chief  political 
paper,  we  may  dismiss  the  decidedly  weakest  element  in  this  number 
of  the  Review ,  by  saying  that  it  contains  an  article  on  the  war  in 
Egypt,  which  reads  like  a  speech  by  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  But 
there  are  two  papers  which  recall  the  old  literary  vigour  of  the 
Quarterly,  “Progress  and  Poverty”  and  “American  Novels.”  The 
former  is  the  best  written  of  the  many  answers  which  the  celebrated 
work  of  the  American  economist  has  produced.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  on  “  American  Novels  ”  does  scant  justice  to  Mr.  James  and 
Mr.  Howells,  but  then  he  does  ample  justice  to  such  authors  as  Mr. 
Cable,  who  has  done  for  Louisiana  what  the  elder  Hawthorne 
has  done  for  New  England,  and  who  is  too  little  known;  and 
then  he  has  opinions  of  his  own,  which  he  expresses  with  a  vivacity 
that  is  as  enjoyable  as  it  is  uncommon  in  the  heavier  Reviews. 
Poor  Sir  Archibald  Alison  gets  more  notice — certainly,  more  generous 
treatment — from  the  Quarterly,  now  that  he  is  dead,  than  he  ever 
obtained  during  his  life,  although  the  writer  of  the  article  on  his  “Auto¬ 
biography  ”  shows  himself  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  its  weak  points. 
The  author  of  “  Pawnbroking  ”  knows  his  subject,  and  writes  in  a 
style  which  is  never  dull ;  and  “  Corea  ”  and  “  Private  Life  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarin  ”  are  also  well  worth  perusal.  The  former,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  very  opportune.  The  paper  on  “  Archbishop  Tait  and  the 
Primacy,”  with  which  this  number  of  the  Review  opens,  is  fair  and 
discriminating. 

The  new  number  of  the  ’Edinburgh  Review  has  a  dull,  disappointing, 
behind-date  look.  Why  should  we  have  an  article  at  this  time  of  day 
on  “  Henry  Erskine  and  his  Times,”  not  to  speak  of  the  imperfect  view 
taken  in  it  of  Thomas  Erskine,  who  was  a  much  stronger  man  than  his 
brother?  There  is  an  article  on  “The  Merv  Oasis,”  which  is  really 
a  newspaper  review  of  Mr.  O’Donovan’s  book.  The  writer  on  “  The 
Nationalisation  of  the  Land”  has  not  such  keenness  either  of  eye 
or  of  pen  as  the  Quarterly  critic  of  Mr.  George.  Besides,  when  he 
compares  Mr.  George’s  views  to  those  of  Communists,  Socialists,  and 
the  like,  he  ignores  or  forgets  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  claims  for 
his  “one  great  remedy”  that  it  will  realise  the  dream  of  the 
Socialist,  without  resort  being  had  to  Governmental  repression. 
There  are,  in  fact,  only  two  good  papers  in  the  new  Edinburgh , 
“  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Sand  ”  and  “Immanuel  Kant 
and  the  Kantian  ‘Revival,’”  the  latter  of  which,  apart  from  other- 
merits,  is  a  very  good  precis  of  recent  Kantian  literature. 

There  is  much  erudition  in  the  new  number  of  the  Church  Quar¬ 
terly,  although  not  a  little  of  it,  as  in  the  articles  on  “  The  Use  of 
Unfermented  Wine  in  the  Holy  Communion,”  and  “  Marriage  with  a 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister,”  looks  like  love’s  labour  lost.  It  is,  however, 
seen  to  decidedly  greater  advantage  in  articles  on  “  The  Revised 
Edition”  and  in  Mr.  Philip  Pasey’s  “Cyril  of  Alexandria.”  An 
estimate  given  of  Carlyle’s  life  and  works  deserves  high  praise, 
being  temperate,  and  full  of  sound  criticism,  such  as  that  “  Car¬ 
lyle’s  merit  as  a  moralist  consists  in  the  contagious  force  of  his  own 
moral  nature.”  Perhaps  the  most  useful  paper  is  a  retrospect  of 
1S82,  though  the  reader  had  better  take  it  with  a  few  grains  of  lay 
salt.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Primacy  of  Dr.  Tait  is 
happily  stated,  when  it  is  said  that  “by  the  unexpected  and  unwonted 
strength  which  he  infused  into  the  Primacy  of  All  England,  he  has 
put  the  mark  of  inexpediency  against  that  favourite  creation  of 
modern  statesmanship,. a  weak  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  new  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,. 
except  that  it  is  almost  all  Ireland  and  Roman  Catholicism,  and  full 
of  St.  Martin,  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Francis.  We  could  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  large  section  of  the  Irish  people  would  take  to  heart  the 
sound  sense  conveyed  in  an  article  on  “  Ireland,  her  Friends  and 
Foes.”  There. is  some  out-of-the-way  and  interesting  information  in. 
“  Catholicism  in  Egypt.” 
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There  are  several  articles  of  popular,  or  at  least  of  lay,  interest  in 
the  new  half-yearly  part  of  The  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine, 
such  as  the  papers  on  suicide,  lunacy,  and  lunacy-law  reform.  Dr. 
Winn,  who  writes  on  Darwin,  might,  however,  have  attacked  the  evolu¬ 
tion  theory  without  losing  temper,  and  speaking  of  contributors  to 
one  of  our  quarterlies  “  imagining  that  the  use  of  obscure  and  pedantic 
phraseology  is  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind.”  It  is  not  humorous,  it  only  savours  of  flippancy,  to 
write  in  this  fashion  : — “  Darwin’s  account  of  sexual  selection  is  very 
amusing,  but  we  prefer  his  grandfather’s  poem  on  1  The  Loves  of  the 
Plants.’” 

Days  of  Grace  in  India,  a  Record  of  Visits  to  Indian  Missions,  by 
H.  S.  Newman,  Leominster  (Partridge  and  Co.),  is  a  curiously  inter¬ 
esting  book.  Rather  commonly  got  up,  and  with  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  beginning,  one  is  hardly  prepared  to  find,  as  we 
do,  much  that  one  can  turn  to  again  and  again  in  its  information,  or  to 
find,  in  its  numerous  engravings,  a  realisation  of  the  things  and  people 
of  India  for  which  one  is  grateful.  Then  the  catholic  spirit  of  the 
record  is  delightful,  for  the  writer  shows  sympathy  with  good,  where- 
ever  he  finds  it,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen, 
it  is  mixed  with  much  that  is  unintelligible,  or  even  distasteful.  As 
to  the  present  effect  of  high-class  education  on  the  young  men,  the 
writer  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  native  pastor  at  Madras,  Rajahgopal. 
He  says  that  “  in  not  a  few  cases,  when  students  leave  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  colleges,  their  attitude  towards  idolatry  is  one  of  marked 
and  thorough  antagonism.  They  have  completely  swept  away  every 
vestige  of  idol-worship  from  their  houses,  and  are  found  years  after 
clinging  to  their  Bible  tenaciously,  but  the  numerical  strength  of 
those  who  have  been  morally  and  spiritually  benefited  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  baptisms  or  public  professions.” 

The  Home  Life  of  Henry  IF.  Longfellow,  by  Blanche  Roosevelt 
Tucker  Machetta,  (Carleton  and  Co.,  New  York),  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  English  readers,  on  account  of  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the 
literary  circles  in  America,  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  a  coterie 
forms  itself  round  a  man  of  any  celebrity.  No  doubt,  amongst  our¬ 
selves,  the  same  kind  of  thing  obtains  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  if 
fellow-workers  in  the  literary  field  are  admitted  to  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  their  more  celebrated  companions,  they  do  not  usually  take 
the  public  into  their  confidence  in  the  way  Americans  do.  Of  course, 
we  lose  a  good  deal  in  this  way  of  such  details  as  are  given  in 
the  book  before  us ;  some  of  them,  however,  we  could  afford 
to  lose,! even  in  the  case  of  so  musical  a  poet  and  so  excellent 
a  man  as  Longfellow.  Trivialities  are  frequent  in  the  record,  but 
they  are  relieved  by  occasional  passages  of  deeper  interest.  Those 
which  refer  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  Longfellow’s  friendly  interest  in  all 
that  could  be  told  about  him,  are  amongst  these,  but  too  long  to  quote ; 
such  also  is  his  account  given  to  Madame  Machetta  of  his  visit  to 
Jules  Janin;  but  we  must  give  a  part  of  his  conversation  with  his 
young  friend  on  the  subject  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  He  said  : — 

“  Now,  there  is  another  French  writer  whose  books  have  probably 
been  read  by  millions,  but  to  whose  writing  I  can  never  turn  with 
pleasure.  I  speak  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  a  man  with  a  God-given, 
beautiful  talent,  but  all  for  the  bad.  I  often  think  of  what  he  might 
have  done  in  the  world  had  his  mind  been  on  anything  pure  or  virtuous. 

. He  is  to  me  a  heart-rending  example  of  the  uses  to  which  a 

man  may  dedicate  a  great  gift  originally  of  divine  import,  whose  whole 
life  and  writings  are  made  up  of  worldliness,  licence,  and  innate 
cravings  after  unhealthy  mental  food.  His  words  pander  to  the 
vilest  taste,  while  the  beauty  with  which  he  clothes  his  ideas  is  un¬ 
deniable.  Even  in  some  of  his  most  violent  outbursts,  he  does  not 
divest  his  pages  of  charm  and  exquisite  wording.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  with  a  gloss  of  utter  indifference  to  any  faith  covering  a  soul 
which  I  have  often  hoped  was  not  so  barren  as  he  himself  painted  it. 
I  deplore  with  my  whole  heart  such  a  mistaken  life,  that  had  within 
it  the  wherewith  to  be  something  good  and  true.  Only  think,  had 
he  described  good  with  the  eloquence  and  sincerity  that  he  bestowed 
on  vice,  what  a  benefit  he  would  have  been  to  the  world,  and  what  a 
series  of  powerful  arguments  he  would  have  wielded  for  mankind, 
with  a  brain  and  pen  that  followed  each  other  in  such  a  headlong 
torrent  of  irresistible  poetry  !” 

The  Caravan  Route  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  By  his  Imperial 
Highness  the  Archduke  Salvator  of  Austria.  (Chatto  and  Windns.) — 
This  book  is  translated  by  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse  Wartegg,  and  so  well 
done,  that  it  is  only  here  and  there,  when  he  uses  “  Arabian”  incases 
where  we  should  say  “  Arab,”  that  one  recognises  it  as  the  writing 
of  a  foreigner.  Indeed,  many  an  Englishman  does  not  write  such 
good  English.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  very  nature'  of  the 
route  to  be  described  causes  a  great  quietness  and  monotony  in  the 
narrative,  which  fortunately  is  enlivened  greatly  by  the  drawings 
done  by  the  studious  prince,  and  very  well  engraved.  Being  faithful, 
they,  of  course,  partake  of  the  repose  of  the  subject,  a  deserted 
highway ;  but  they  give  a  much  better  idea  of  the  brilliant  light  and 
wide  expanses  of  the  desert  than  many  more  pretentious  pictures. 
The  travellers  followed  the  telegraph  wires  all  along  the  once  well- 
trodden  route,  but  it  seems  that  no  railway  is  practicable,  on  account 
of  the  shifting  nature  of  the  loose  sand  which  composes  the  soil,  and 
which  would  so  constantly  choke  up  the  line,  that  it  could  only  be 
&ei)t  clear  at  too  great  expense. 


Health  Resorts,  and  their  Uses.  By  J.  Burney  T . 
man  and  Hall.)— This  is  not,  as  its  title  might  sugges, 
pldet,  but  quite  a  good-sized  octavo  volume,  in  which  t 
hand  is  treated  exhaustively.  Most  of  the  papers  hav<. 
before,  but  now  they  are  collected,  they  will  form  a  very  useful  gu 
both  to  those  who  have  patients  to  advise,  and  to  the  patients  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed,  any  one  would  be  interested  in  the  opening  subject, 
which  is  the  relative  properties  of  sea  and  mountain  air.  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  experiments  by  Professor  Beneke,  the  writer  says,  on 
p.  5 

.  These  observations  appear  to  justify  the  following  inference  : — 
Since  the  activity  of  tissue-changes  will  correspond  with  the  loss  of 
heat,  the  greater  the  loss  of  heat,  the  greater  will  be  the  activity  of 
change  of  tissue,  i.e.,  the  greater  the  stimulus  to  nutritive  changes. 
Hence,  in  mountain  air  these  nutritive  changes  are  comparatively  much 
less  active  than  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  And  Professor  Beneke’s 
practical  conclusions  are  that  individuals  in  whom  the  processes  of 
tissue- change  do  not  require  hastening  are,  cccteris  paribus,  better 
off  on  mountain-heights  than  on  the  sea-coast.  Highly  irritable, 
nervous  organisations,  people  who,  as  we  say,  take  too  much  out  of 
themselves,  profit  more  by  mountain  than  by  sea  air.  For  those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  have  no  tendency  to  nervous  irritability,  and  who 
are  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  increased  stimulus  to  tissue-change,  sea 
air  is  a  more  powerful  restorative  agent.  Hence  the  greater  part  of 
scrofulous  persons,  and  those  exhausted  by  over-work,  who  retain 
some  activity  of  the  digestive  organs,  should  prefer  the  sea-side.  But 
although  these  general  conclusions  of  Beneke’s  are  probably  in  the 
main  correct,  there  are  many  other  considerations  to  be  attended  to 
in  determining  the  relative  value  in  individual  instances  of  sea  and 
mountain  air.  I  have,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  call  attention 
at  some  length  to  these  really  valuable  observations  and  suggestions 
of  Beneke,  as  they  are  almost  the  only  experimental  researches 
published  on  this  interesting  and  important  practical  question.” 

The  Hebrew  Student’s  Commentary  on  Zechariah.  By  W.  H. 
Lowe.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — The  Second  Boole  of  Samuel.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  (Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.) — These  are  both 
scholarly  works  for  scholars,  due  to  the  impetus  lately  given  from 
Cambridge  to  more  accurate  theological  study.  The  former  appeals 
to  Tripos  men,  and  explains  the  Hebrew  words  and  sentences  from  a 
purely  grammatical  point  of  view.  One  of  its  excellencies  consists 
in  the  comparison  of  the  original  with  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
attempt  here  and  there  to  reconstruct  the  eai'lier  text,  from  which 
the  Masoretic  has  varied.  The  work  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  since  its 
publication  has  become  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  is  of  a  less 
technical  and  more  widely  useful  character.  He  addresses  himself 
to  the  English  reader  desirous  of  the  best  information  on  the  render¬ 
ing  and  meaning  of  the  Book  of  Samuel.  It  is  just  what  is  wanted 
by  the  candidates  for  examination  by  the  Local  Board.  The  notes 
are  lucid,  terse,  and  sufficient,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal  use  in 
teaching  a  class. 

The  Hem  of  Christ’s  Garment  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  is  the  title 
of  the  first  of  twenty  collected  sermons  of  Dr.  Mellor,  with  a  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  of  Cheshunt  College,  intro¬ 
ducing  his  recollections  of  this  former  Chairman  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union.  This  body  has  now  attained  so  commanding  a 
position,  that  any  memorial  of  one  of  its  annual  Presidents 
has  an  interest.  Besides  “  taking  the  highest  place  as  a  preacher,” 
Dr.  Mellor  is  described  as  a  master  in  debate.  “  Great  controversial 
victories  were  won  by  him  over  Agnostics,  Owenites,  Jingoes,  and 
Ritualists,  as  the  case  may  be.”  The  juxtaposition  suggests  a 
mind  of  a  very  combative  order,  but  the  tone  of  these  pub¬ 
lished  sermons  is  peaceful  enough.  A  strange  title  has  always  an 
attraction  for  a  reviewer,  and  consequently  we  turned  to  the 
pages  beaded  “  Lily  Work.”  This  is  strictly  “  a  sermon  in  stones.” 
From  the  mention  of  the  delicate  carvings  round  the  capitals  of 
the  twin  pillars  in  Solomon’s  Temple,  Jachin  and  Boaz — “  Stability  ’’ 
and  “  Strength,” — the  moral  is  drawn  that  “Christian  character  is 
very  incomplete,  nntil  it  rises  up  to  the  efflorescence  which  crowns 
strength  with  beauty.”  This  savours  of  what  our  ancestors  would 
have  called  a  “  conceit  j”  but  at  least  it  is  a  pretty  conceit,  and  the 
lesson  sound  enough,  and  one  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might 
rejoice  to  find  written  where  it  is. 

Alick  Treherne’s  Temptation.  By  Alaric  Carr.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
C0.) — The  author  of  this  novel  ought  to  have  written  a  better  one. 

He _ or  should  we  say  she  ? — possesses  some  of  the  qualities  requisite 

for  the  writing  of  readable  and  enjoyable  fiction,  but  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  using  them  skilfully  ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  state  of  jumble,  like  good  things  in  a  bag,  which  are  pulled  out  at 
random.  The  author  is  wasteful  at  one  part  of  the  story,  and 
niggardly  at  other  parts ;  bangs  off  a  quantity  of  ammunition  at  the 
beginning,  and  then  hangs  fire,  under  the  stern  and  senseless  three- 
volumes  condition.  There  is  also  some  carelessness  about  the  style, 
and  lawless  handling  of  parts  of  speech.  Nevertheless,  this  novel 
has  interest,  and  is  pleasant  to  read  ;  but  the  author  would  make  a 
mistake  in  regarding  it  as  an  achievement ;  it  is  only  a  tolerably  fair 
promise. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  People,  (Triibner  and  Co.),  by  Dr. 
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,s  warmly  to  be  commended  as  a  high-class  school - 
j  as  an  introduction  to  the  other  and  larger  books 
.Subject.  It  is  admirably  arranged  and  concisely  written  ; 
..evices  of  varieties  of  type  are  used  to  mark  both  salient  points 

„he  narrative  and  digressions  from  it.  Dr.  Hunter  has,  it  is  well 
known,  opinions  of  his  own  on  Iudia,  to  which  he  adheres  tenaciously. 
But  he  does  not  obtrude  them  here  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  kept  in 
view  throughout  his  own  doctrine  that  “  the  greatest  service  which  an 
Indian  historian  can  at  present  render  to  India,  is  to  state  the  actual 
facts  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  read.”  This  compact  little 
volume  ought  to  do  much  to  remove  that  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
India  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  very  nearly  as  much  the  reproach  of 
our  schools  as  it  was  when  Macaulay  pointed  it  out. 

Under  the  title  of  England’s  Essayists  (Macniven  and  Wallace, 
Edinburgh),  the  Kev.  Peter  Anton  writes  both  with  judgment  and  with 
enthusiasm  of  Addison,  Bacon,  De  Quincey,  and  Lamb.  He  would, 
in  our  opinion,  however,  have  done  still  better,  had  he  said  a  little 
less  about  these  four  writers,  and  said  something  about  others.  Gold¬ 
smith  is,  although  in  a  different  way,  as  charming  an  essayist  as 
Addison,  in  spite  of  his  having  written  some  sad  nonsense  about  Shake¬ 
speare’s  mixed  metaphors.  Then,  what  about  Johnson,  and  even  Steele  ? 
Within  his  own  chosen  lines,  however,  Mr.  Anton  has  done  his  work 
well,  even  if  he  is  too  lenient  to  Bacon.  There  are  no  faults  of  style, 
to  speak  of,  in  this  volume.  What  does  Mr.  Anton  mean,  however, 
by  saying  that  “  Lamb  was  not  a  stomachic  man  ?”  As  the  expres¬ 
sion  stands,  it  recalls  a  Scotch  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  figures  in  some  old 
novel,  and  asserts,  with  contemptuous  vigour,  that  “  there  were  no 
such  things  as  stomachs  in  her  young  days  !” 

Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer,  no  doubt,  intended  his  Early  Homes  of  Prince 
Albert  (Blackwood)  to  do  service  as  a  gift-book.  As  such,  it  is  likely 
to  be  much  appreciated.  The  paper  and  type  are  very  good,  and  the 
illustrations — the  subjects  of  which  the  title  of  the  book  itself 
suggests — are  numerous  and  admirable.  Mr.  Rimmer's  style  is  of 
the  better  guide-book  sort.  He  is  very  loyal,  but  his  enthusiasm 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  slipshod  English.  Thus,  speaking  of 
the  demonstrations  in  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  he  says, — “  In  the  city  of  Chester,  where 
these  lines  are  written — and  surely  it  is  remote  enough,  and  even 
more  remote  in  these  days  from  any  centre  than  it  is  now — the  re¬ 
joicings  were  on  a  scale  quite  commensurate  with  the  opportunities 
of  the  inhabitants.” 

Short  Stories. — Whoever  desires  to  have  a  supper — or,  to  be 
strictly  accurate,  three  meals — of  horrors,  should  read  the  stories  of 
morbid  passion  which  Mrs.  Horace  Dobell  has  published,  under  the 
title  of  Dark  Pages.  (Remington  and  Co.) — There  is  force  in  every 
one  of  these  three  tales  ;  there  is  genuine  descriptive  power  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  “  The  Windmill  on  the  Common  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 

Mrs.  Dobell  will  yet  put  it  to  better  purpose. - “  How  dreadfully 

pretty  these  girls  are!”  says  one  of  the  heroines  of  Brookdale 
(Griffith  and  Parran),  by  Kate  Chamberlin.  Let  “  common-place  ” 
be  substituted  for  “pretty,”  and  the  young  ladies  who  bustle  about 
in  Miss  Chamberlin’s  pages,  and  play  at  cross-purposes  with  their 
male  friends,  are  correctly  described.  In  one  sense,  Brookdale 
is  all  na'ivetd ;  but  naivete,  to  be  enjoyable,  or  even  tolerable, 

in  fiction,  ought  to  be  charming. - Power  and  promise  are 

the  rare  characteristics  of  Mericas,  and  Other  Tales  (W.  Satchell 
and  Co.),  by  Clementina  Black,  especially  of  Mericas,  which 
is  a  very  creditable  attempt  to  realise  some  of  the  English 
manners  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the 
stand-point  of  a  sprightly  Spanish  girl.  It  is,  besides,  a  pleasant 

story. - If  Oxford  Undergraduates  were  really  as  silly  and  as  much 

given  to  idiotic  practical  jokes  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  in  Tales 
of  Modern  Oxford  (Unwin),  we  should  feel  inclined  to  say,  “Perish, 

Oxford !” - Flora  Maclean’s  Reward  (Oliphant,  Edinburgh),  by 

Jane  M.  Kippen,  is  the  unpretentious  story  of  a  Highland  servant- 
girl,  of  whom  it  is  literally  true  that  “  thro’  patience  she  inherits 

the  promises.”  It  is  worth  a  score  of  ordinary  tracts. - Feace  and 

War  in  the  Transvaal  (S.  Low),  by  Mrs. Walter  W.  C.  Long,  is  an  account 
of  the  defence  of  Fort  Mary,  Lydenburg.  It  is  short,  concise,  and  simply 
written. 

Burke’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage.  (Harrison.) — This  is 
the  forty-eighth  annual  edition  of  Mr.  Burke’s  useful  guide.  From 
the  preface,  we  learn  that  during  1882,  only  one  title  in  the  Peerage, 
“  Netterville,”  has  become  extinct,  while  four  new  dignities  have  been 
created.  Fourteen  Peers  and  twenty-seven  baronets  have  died  since 
December  1st,  1881  ;  two  baronetcies  have  become  extinct,  and 
thirteen  have  been  created. 

James  Russell  Lowell  (Triibner  and  Co.)  is  a  short  biographical 
sketch,  by  Francis  H.  Underwood.  The  illustrations,  paper,  and  type 
(re  superior  to  the  narrative,  which  is  eulogistic  rather  than 
./discriminating. 

We  have  received  : — An  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  Used  in 
Art  and  Archaeology ,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  B.A.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
The  book  is  intended  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the  information 


given  in  the  “  classified  catalogues  ”  issued  in  connection  with  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. — A  Religious  Encyclopaedia ;  or,  Dictionary 
of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology,  edited  by 
P.  Scliaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S. 
Schaff.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  The  present  work  is  based  on  that  by  Herzog, 
Plilt,  and  Hauck. —  Charities’  Register  and  Digest  (Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.),  issued  in  connection  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. — 
Catalogue  of  the  York  Gate  Geographical  and  Colonial  Library. 
(Murray.) — Pwlics  of  Popular  Antiquities.  (Elliot  Stock.)  The  volume 
is  published  for  the  Folk-lore  Society,  and  contains  an  account  of 
“Researches  respecting  the  Book  of  Sindibad”  and  “Portuguese 
Folk-tales.” — The  Journal  of  Education  for  1882.  (Walker  and  Co.) 
—  Military  Transport,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A.  Fnrse  (Stationery 
Office.) — A  Text-book  on  the  Elements  of  Physics,  by  A.  P.  Gage,  A.M. 
(Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.) — Calendars,  for  1882-1883,  of  Queen’s 
College  (Macmillan),  Trinity  College  (Spottiswoode  and  Co.),  and 
Mason  College,  Birmingham.  (Cornish  Brothers,  Birmingham.)— 
Keble’s  Christian  Year.  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  It  was  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  publishers  to  include  this  in  their  admirable  “  Parchment 
Series.” — A  new  edition,  with  illustrations,  of  Dr.  George  Macdonald’s 
History  of  Gutta-Percha  Willie.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — Social  Science 
Association,  a  Narrative  of  Results,  by  J.  L.  Clifford-Smith,  secretary 
to  the  Association.  This  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Congress  is  clear  and  concise. — William  Eivart  Gladstone,  by  E.  R. 
Emerson.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.)  ;  Dr.  David  Livingstone  (Edinburgh, 
Oliphant),  by  Samuel  Mossman  ;  and  Ruskin’s  Thoughts  and  Teaching, 
by  Edmund  J.  Baillie.  (John  Pearce.)  These  books,  though  dealing 
with  very  different  subjects,  may  be  classed  together,  from  their 
being  short  and  appreciative,  and  so  appealing  to  people  who  may 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  buy  larger  biographies.  The  execution 
of  all  is  above  the  average. — Chaucer’s  Squiere’s  Tale,  Shakespeare’s 
Henry  V.,  and  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Clive.  These  all  belong  to 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers’s  carefully-annotated  series  of  reprint3. 
The  essay  on  “  The  Rise  of  European  Power  and  Commerce  in  the 
East,”  with  which  Mr.  G.  R.  Turnbull  introduces  the  last,  is  very 
careful  and  readable,  and  his  notes,  which  follow  the  text,  contain  a 
mass  of  really  well-digested  historical  and  literary  information. — The 
Seventh  Book  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  by  J.  T.  White,  D.D.,  an 
addition  to  Mr.  White’s  series  of  “  Grammar-school  Texts,”  published 
by  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. — Map  of  the  Channel  Isles,  an  addition 
to  the  handy  and  neatly  bound  “Ordnance  Survey”  series,  published 
by  Philip  and  Son. — The  Principles  of  Glass-making,  by  H.  J.  Powell, 
B.A.,  H.  Chance,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  Harris,  an  addition  to  the  series  of 
Technological  Handbooks  published  by  Bell  and  Sons. 
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ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
tbe  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whiteus  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  w  hiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasiDg  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  koeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 
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JANOS. 

“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 
“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  V.  NUS3BAUM. 
The  Name,  of  the  "  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Labe !  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 

APOLLINARIS. 

“  Dilute  your  Wine  with 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 

■which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 
PURITY  and  WHOLESOME- 

“ THE  QUEEN  OF 

NESS." 

TABLE  WATERS." 

Daily  News,  April  17tli,  1882. 
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PREPARATIONS  OF 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLIfi 

ONE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blinu 

of  sight  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  common  . 
imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  * 


ten  u. 

,,  -.  i  unu:  tu eu  tuo  principal  opticians  in  L 

without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of  y. 
foff3Q«*aS  C°?iP^redw1iJ1  -Others,  is  really  surprising.”  Dr.  Bird, Chelmsford, 
late  Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  “I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  82.  I  can 
now'  read  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.” 
Stmilar  testimonials  from  John  LowTe,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  J.  P.  Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut.-Gen.  Macmuilen. 
Brentwood;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Lauranco’s  Pamphlet,  “Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post 
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which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 
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PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  IMfllPfTQTBn^l 

Lozenges,  2s  G 1  and  4s  6d;  Globules,  2s,  I  I  i  U  I  U  L  0  I  I  U  1 1  • 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d  ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  l;ke  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  is.su  d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


Civil  Service  Gazette. — “The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe.” - English  Churchman “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

deserve  the  best  thanks  of  investors  and  speculators.” - Society.— “  I  commend 

Messrs.  Gutteridge’s  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  study  of  capitalists.” 
- Manchester  Courier.— “  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  the  plan  wrill  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” - Figaro. — “  Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention;  the  book  is  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive.” 


Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne  TWENTY-FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
is  NOW  OPEN.  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


\\J  ATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION, 

V  V  53  Pail  Mall,  containing  350  Works  by  Well- 
known  Artists  in  Water-colours.  Three  great  Works 
by  John  Martin,  K.L.,  and  50  others  in  oil.  NOW 
OPEN. — Admission,  Is. 

ROBT.  HOPKINS,  Manager. 


WANTED,  ia  a  Newspaper  Office,  a 
YOUTH  (17  to  20),  of  good  education,  to  be 
trained  to  the  duties  of  a  SUB-EDITOR  in  the 
financial  department.  Small  salary  to  commence  with. 
A  knowledge  of  French  or  German  desirable.  Apply 
by  letter  to  “SIGMA,”  care  of  Messrs.  G.  Street  and 
Co.,  30  Cornhill  E.C. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  reoeived  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 


THE  LONDON  JOINT  -  STOCK 

BANK,  Limited. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  RATE  of 
INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 
of  this  Bank,  on  Deposits  subject  to  seven  days’ 
notice  of  withdrawal,  is  this  day  REDUCED  to 
THREE  per  CENT,  per  Annum. 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager. 
No.  5  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House, 

January  25th,  1883. 


The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


flAUTION.  -  The  ANTI- 

V.V  STYLOGRAPH  (HEARSON’S  PATENT)  is 
totally  distinct  from  every  form  of  Stylograph,  or 
point-writer,  in  that  it  carries  a  nibbed  pen,  with 
points  to  suit  all  writers,  and  thus  preserves  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  handwriting.  It  requires  no 
adjustment,  and  carries  sufficient  ink  for  several  days’ 
use.  Prices  :  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d  ;  Desk,  3s  6d.  Pens, 
Is.  per  box.  Fitted  with  Gold  Pen,  irridium-pointed, 
10s  61.  Of  all  Stationers  ;  wholesale  only  of  the  sole 
Licensees  and  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  London. 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


JUST  COMPLETED. 

LETTS’S  POPULAR  ATLAS. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  BY  THE  PRESS  TO  BE  THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  MOST  INTERESTING  WORK 

OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  ISSUED. 

It  contains  156  Maps  and  Plans,  printed  in  Colours  from  Steel  Plates,  and  brings  our  Geographical  Information  down  to 
the  latest  date,  embodying  the  recent  Surveys  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Japan,  &c.  Consulting  Index  of  23,000  names. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  numerous  and  original,  and  no  Atlas  at  present  in  existence  contains  the  same  amount  of  practi¬ 
cal  information. 

Prices  from  £2  2s,  upwards. 


Detailed  Prospectus  post  free  on  receipt  of  addressed  wrapper  or  stamp.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  the  Publishers, 

LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
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JATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


..  XII.  and  Ms  Times,  er  8vo  . (Sonnmsoliein) 

.•  graphical  Reader,  No.  5,  12mo  .  (Blackte) 

..tried  in  Haste,  12mo  . . t  o  XTi  ? 

,  rive  Months  at  Cairo,  cr  8vo  . _( Be.nUey ) 

M  .it.),  La  Guerre,  12oao  . . . (Cambridge  Warehouse 

.iimau’s  Manual  of  Private  Devotion,  lSrno  . (Griffith  &  rarian) 

_uDos  (L.),  French  Vade-Mecum,  16mo  . (Haohette) 

Dubourg  (A.  W.),  Four  Original  Play?,  cr  8vo  . . .  (Bentley) 

Eddowes  G.),  Office  &  Work  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God  .  (Rmngton) 
Edwardes  (R.C.),  Azakar:  Extracts  from  a  Jourualm  Spain,  1881-2  (Bentley 

Franc  (M.  G.),  Johns  Wife,  12mo  . (Sampson  Low  *  Co. 

Greg  (P.),  Sauguelac,  3  vol».  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  &  Blackett) 

Hay  (M.  C.),  Dorothy’s  Venture,  12mo  . , . I™ 

Helps  (A.),  Ivan  do  Biron,  12mo  . --  (Chatto  &  Wmdn-) 

Helps  (Sir  A.),  Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd  (Wilson  &  M  Cormiek) 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Tunis,  &o.,  cr  8vo  . 

Illustrated  Shakesperiau  Birthday-book,  16mo . -  (Rout ledge) 

Lacordaire  (H.  D.),  Life  of  St.  Dominie,  cr  Svo  . (Burns  &  Oates! 

Langbridge  (F.),  L.ve  Knots  and  Bridal  Bands,  roy  8vo  . . ...(lack) 

Macdonald  (D.),  Afrioana,  or  the  Heart  of  Heathen  Africa,  2  vols.  (Menzies) 

Maclear  (G.  F.>,  St.  Mark,  Greek,  12mo . (Cambridge  Warehouse) 

Miller  (8.),  Memorials,  cr  8vo . . . 

Nauticus  in  Scotland,  a  Tricycle  Tour,  8vo  .  . . •••■■■■  . . 

Palmer  (A.  G),  Manual  of  English  Literature,  17th  aud  18th  Century  (Belle) 
Prescott  (G.  F.),  Six  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  12ino  t W .  W.  Gardner) 

Probyn  (M.),  Ballad  of  the  Road,  12mo  . .  (batobeU) 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Women  are  Strange,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Cliatto  A  Wmdus) 

Shadbolt  (S.  H.),  The  Afghan  Campaign,  1878-80,  2  vols . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Smith  (G.),  Domestic  Botany,  cr  8vo  .  j 

St.  John  (B  ),  Levantine  Family,  12mo . (Ohatto  &  Windns) 

Under  the  Cross,  Readings,  &c.,  fur  the  Sick,  by  C.M.S.,  cr  8vo... (Rmngton) 

Watkins  (M.  G.),  In  the  Country,  cr  8vo . VSa !°C,  ' 

Westwood  (T.),  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  4to . VwtotieU! 

Where  to  Emigrate,  a  Handy  Guide,  cr  8vo  . . by  Iman' 

"Whitman  (W.),  Specimen  Days  and  Collect,  cr  Svo . .(Trubner) 

Woodhouse  (F.  C  ),  Manual  for  Lent,  cr  8vo . (W.  W.  Gardner) 
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16 
7/6 
2/6 
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CHATTO  AID  WIOITS’S  HEW  NOVELS. 


At  every  Library,  each  in  3  vols. 

KIT :  a  Memory.  By  James  Payn. 

GIDEON  FLEYCE.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

VAL  STRANGE.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

The  GOLDEN  SHAFT.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS.  By  J.  S.  Winter. 
WOMEN  are  STRANGE.  By  F.  V/.  Robinson. 

DUST:  a  Story.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  [ Immediately . 

The  CAPTAIN'S  ROOM.  By  Walter  Eesant.  [Shortly. 
Of  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon.  [Shortly. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Crown  870,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword-  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Hearts  of  Gold.  By  William  Cyples. 

Ivan  de  Biron.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  By  George  MacDonald. 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.  By  George  MacDonald. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.  By  James  Payn. 

For  Cash  Only.  By  James  Payn. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Frau  Frohmann.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Marion  Fay.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  By  Walter  Besant. 

Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard.  [Shortly. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  [-shortly. 


In  MAREMMA.  By  Ouida.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly.  Illustrated  by  F.  Barnard. 

BELGRAVIA. 

CONTENTS  for  FEBRUARY. 

Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

Frescoes.  By  Ouida.  (Continued.) 

The  Odd-Looking  Man. 

Heart  and  Science  :  a  Story  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
The  Viotin’s  Voice.  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

The  Admiral’s  Ward.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS  for  FEBRUARY. 

The  New  Abelard  :  a  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Cuckoo-Pint.  By  Grant  Allen.  With  Four  Illustrations. 

Joseph  and  Zuleykha.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

The  Tramp’s  Haven.  By  F.  G.  Wallace-Goodbody. 

Names,  Surnames,  and  Nicknames.  By  Henry  Bradley. 

Sculpture  and  Modelling.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Dust  :  A  Novel.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Science  Notes.  By  W.  Mattieu  Will'ams,  F.R.A.S. — Saving  the  Eyes — 
Transfusion  by  Pressure— The  Physiology  of  Haunted  Chambers— A  Plea 
for  Sour  Grapes — The  Nutriment  in  Wine — Aeronautical  Exploration — 
The  Blood  of  Mountaineers. 

Table-Talk.  By  Sylvanus  Urban.— The  P.-R.  B.— National  Biography- 
Spoliation  of  the  Foreigner — The  Toll- of  Fire. 


JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  TAIT:  a  Sketch  of  the  Public 

Life  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  A.  C.  Bickley.  Small 
crown  Svo,  c’oth,  2s  Gd. 

“  Written  with  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  character  of  a  truly  great  and 
spiritual  man.” — Christian. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES :  their  Claims, 

their  History,  and  their  Authority.  Beiug  the  Croall  Lecture  for  1882.  By 
1  lie  Rev.  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6 d. 
a  With  adequate  scholarship  he  combines  sobriety  of  mind.  The  lecture  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  any  intelligent  layman.” — Outloolc. 

A  LONDON  BABY.  The  Story  of  King  Roy.  By  L.  T. 

Meade,  Author  of  “  Scamp  and  I,”  “  Water  Gipsies.”  Crown  8vo,  Illus¬ 
trated,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

SWISS  LETTERS  and  ALPINE  POEMS.  By  the  Late 

Frances  Ridley  Havergai,.  With  Twelve  Oil  coloured  Illustrations  of  Alpine 
Scenery  and  Flowers,  bv  the  B  ironess  Helga  von  Cramm.  Small  4to,  cloth, 
extra  gilt,  12? ;  also,  without  Coloured  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

BEN  BRIGHTB00TS,  and  Other  True  Stories.  By 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d. 

“  The  stories  will  maintain  the.reputation  she  ha?  won.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  volume  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation.” — Glasgow  News. 

EVENING  STARS.  By  Mrs.  Evered  Poole.  32mo, 

cloth,  9d.  Til's  volume  is  written  on  the  plan  intended  to  have  been  carried 
out  by  Miss  F.  R.  Havergil,  as  described  in  the  Preface  to  ‘‘Morning  Stars.’* 

‘  Contains  thirty-nne  shining  promises,  illuminated  by  stories  which  children 
will  love  to  read.” — Christian. 

A  NOBLE  VINE. 

8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

“A  good  book  for  devotional  reading— just  what  is  wanted  for  the  chamber  of 
an  invalid  or  for  perusal  ou  Sunday." — Christian  Age. 

The  UPPER  SPRINGS  and  the  NETHER  SPRINGS;  or. 

Life  Hid  with  Christ  in  God.  By  Anna  Shipion.  Small  crown  8vo,  2s  6d, 
cloth. 

“  This  volume  is  full  of  personal  illustrations  of  religions  devotedness,  which 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  address  old  or  young  will  know  how  to  value  and 
employ.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  LORD’S  PURSEBEARERS.  By  Hesba 

Crown  Svo,  clotb,  Is  Gd. 

“  Full  of  power  and  pathos.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  STORY  of  a  SHELL :  a  Romance  of  the 

Some  Sea  Teachings.  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  the  Rev.  J. 

D.D.  Small  4to,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s. 

“  Whether  as  a  fairy-story  or  scientific  tale,  it  is  equally  sure  to  attract  young 
people.” — Scotsman. 

The  BATTERY  and  the  BOILER;  or,  the  Electrical  Adven¬ 

tures  of  a  Telegraph-cable  Layer.  By  R.  M.  Ballaniyne,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

illustrated,  5s. 

“  Highly  interesting  ;  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.” — Scotsman. 

The  KITTEN  PILGRIMS ;  or.  Battles  which  all  must  Fight. 

By  the  Same.  Small  4to,  clotb,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 

“  The  history  is  amusingly  told.” — Daily  News. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray.  Crown 


Stretton. 


Sea,  with 

,  R.  Macduff, 


London  :  JAMES  NISBET  and 

21  BERNERS  STREET,  W. 


CO., 


A  LADY’S  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Next  week,  with  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  crown  8vo. 

A  JOURNAL  of  a  LADY’S  TRAVELS 

ROUND  the  WORLD  :  including  Visits  to  Japan,  Thibet, 
Yarkand,  Kashmir,  Java,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Vancouver’s 
Island,  &c.  By  F.  D.  Bridges. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  STEAM  HAMMER. 


Next  week,  with  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,  and  00  Illustrations, 

crown  870. 

JAMES  NASMYTH,  Engineer  and  Inventor 

of  the  Steam  Hammer.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Smiles,  LL.D. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  LATE  DEAN  STANLEY. 


Next  week,  crown  8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  ARTHUR  PENRHYN 

STANLEY.  Lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  November,  1882. 
By  G.  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  of  Westminster. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  HARE’S  “  WALKS  IN  ROME.’5 


Ready  immediately,  Eleventh  Edition,  in  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  18s. 

WALKS  in  ROME.  By  Augustus  J.  0.  Hare, 

Author  of  “Days  near  Rome,”  and  “Cities  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,”  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a  person 

who  has  had  loner  experience  in  the  compilation 
and  correction  of  Foreign  Time  Tables,  Advertise¬ 
ments,  &c.  Would  accept  a  situation  of  trust  or 
responsibility.  Testimonials  and  substantial  guar¬ 
antee. — Address,  “  P.,”  18  Exeter  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


SECRETARY  and  READER,  in 

ENGLISH  aud  FRENCH.— Lady,  aged  43, 
wishes  EMPLOYMENT  three  or  four  hours  a  day. 
Writes  well  and  quickly  from  dictation.  Clear, 
pleasant  voice.  Close  to  New  Croydon,  Blackheath,  or 
Lewisham  Station  preferred.  Might  not  object  to 
reside. — Address,  “M.  W.,’*  49  Dingwall  Road, 
Croydon. 


E  E-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  a 

i  LADY  who  has  had  ten  years’ experience  in 
TUITION,  aud  has  successfully  prepared  her  pupils 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Cambridge  Examination. 
Acquirements: — Thorough  English,  very  good 
German  (acquired  abroad),  French,  good  Drawing, 
Music.  Excellent  references. — Address,  “A.  C.  C.,” 
care  of  HEP  WORTH  and  SONS,  20  Castle  Street, 
Falcon  Square,  E.C. 


THE  HAMMOND  COMPANY 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

2  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

Principal — HUGH  ERAT  HARRISON,  B.Sc.  (Loud.) 
Electrical  Engineer — Frederick  C.  Phillips. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  STUDENTS  well  be 
ADMITTED  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Second 
Half  of  the  Session  on  WEDNESDAY-,  February  14th. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company,  110  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Dresden.— Mr.  h.  b.cotterill, 

M.A.,  formerlv  Assistant- Master  at  HaiPybury 
College,  RECEIVES  FIVE  PUPILS.  Classics, 
Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages. — Address, 
Liebig  Strasse  11. 


R 


OYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


For  Intehdins  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  Ac. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M  P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  January  30th. 


Halliford  house  school, 

Shepperton,  near  London. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  B.A.  (Eton,  and 
C.C.C.,  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  B.A. 
(Clifton,  and  C.C.C.,  Oxfor  1,  late  Assistant-Master  at 


Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
— For  Prospectus  and  References,  apply  to  H.  St. 
CLAIR  FEILDEN,  Esq  ,  Halliford.  Middlesex. 

The  NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  on  January  26. 


Q  TONE Y GATE  Schools,  near  Leicester. 

K3  — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive  Boys  between 
the  ages  of  Seven  aud  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted  by  Expe  ienced 
Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The  Classics  are  taught 
"by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  careful 
instruction  is  given  in  Elementary  Science.  The 
House  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town. 


TAULWICH  COLLEGE.— In  pursu- 

/  ance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Scheme  for  the 
administration  of  the  Foundation  of  Alleyn’s  College 
of  God’s  Gift,  at  Dnhvicli,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
the  College  Governing  Body  are  prepared  to  receive 
testimonials  and  other  evidence  of  qualification  for 
the  office  of  HEAD  MASTER  of  Dulwich  College. 

1.  Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University 
in  the  United  Kiugdom. 

2.  In  addition  to  a  residence,  rent  free,  the  Master 
will  receive  a  fixed  annual  stipend  of  £200  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  the  capitation  payments,  provided  by 
clause  77  of  the  Scheme,  viz.,  £4  for  each  boy 
attending  Dulwich  College  up  to  200  ;  £3  for  each 
boy  attending  Dulwich  College  from  200  to  400;  £2 
for  each  boy  attend  ng  Dulwich  College  above  400. 
The  number  of  boys  attending  Dulwich  College  in  the 
winter  term,  1882,  was,  according  to  the  Capitation, 
fee  Register,  589. 

3.  The  Master  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
Boarders. 

4.  Applications,  in  writing,  stating 'age,  degree,  and 
other  particulars,  together  with  testimonials,  giving 
evidence  of  qualification,  of  -which,  as  well  as  of  the 
application,  25  printed  copies  w'ill  be  required,  must 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  New  College,  Dulwich,  S.E.,  on 
or  before  the  afternoon  of  February  4tb,  1883. 

5.  The  Master  will  be  required  to  enter  into  office 
on  such  d  ite,  not  later  than  April  9th,  as  the 
Governors  may  appoiut. 

6.  No  personal  canva3  of  the  Governors  will  be 
permitted. 

7.  The  Governors  do  not  hold  thorns  dves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  return  of  any  original  testimonials. 

8.  Copies  of  the  Scheme,  containing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  appointment  will  be  made  and  held, 
may  be  obtained,  on  application  to  the  Clerk,  New 
College,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Dated  thisl8c.li  day  of  January,  1883. 

J.  WATCHURST,  Clerk  to  the  College  Governors. 


HHHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

JL  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


QCHOLASTIC  PARTNERSHIP.— 

lO  An  unusual  opportunity  offers  for  a  High 
Honorman  of  experience  to  purchase  a  Share,  bringing 
a  laroe  net  iucome,  in  a  first-rate  School. — SECRE¬ 
TARY,  S.  C.  and  M.  Association,  8  Lancaster  Place, 
Strand,  W.C. 


QCHOLASTIC  PARTNERSHIP.— 

►5  WANTED,  a  LADY,  of  experience,  and  with 
capital,  to  take  a  Share  at  Eister  in  a  successful 
High-class  School,  well  situated — SECRETARY, 
S.  C.  and  M.  Association,  8  Lancaster  Place, 
Strand,  W.C. 


pOPYING  MSS.  and  ARTICLES, 

V./  &c.,  done  by  a  Lady  at  home. — Address  to 

*■  E.  M.,”  Masharn  Vicarage,  Bedale. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 

Autotype  fine  art  gallery, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 

STUDIORUM;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gai  sborough, 
Lawreuce,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenantm,  Academy,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6d,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


£5,000  HEQ.UIH 


Til  MIGRATION  from  IR 

JLJ  The  Committe3  of  “Mr.  TUK._ 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  Public  for  furthei 
enable  them  to  continue,  the  work  in  which  ti.  j 
engaged,  of  Assisting  to  Emigrate  Distressed  FainilL 
from  the  West  of  Ireland. 


Last  spring  the  Committee  themselves  emigrated 
1,300  persons,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £8,000,  including 
every  expense. 

The  graut  of  last  Session  to  the  Irish  Executive  for 
Emigration  purposes,  far  from  making  superfluous 
the  future  labours  of  the  Committee,  lias  greatly 
enlarged  their  sphere  of  action ;  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  lately  requested  by  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  emigration  from  those  di-tricts  in  the 
West  which  are  so  poor  that  the  Guardians  are 
unable  to  supplement  the  Government  grant,  limited 
by  law  to  £5  per  head. 

The  districts  already  handed  over  to  the  Committee 
contain  a  population  of  upwards  of  46,000  persons, 
of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  several  thousands  are 
anxious  to  emigrate  aud  deserve  to  be  assisted. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
(through  their  colleagues,  the  Rev.  Father  Nugent 
and  Mr.  H.  Hodgkin,  who  travelled  iu  Canada 
and  the  States  during  the  summer),  they  have 
received  encouraging  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the 
Emigrants  sent  out  by  them  last  spring.  Moreover, 
these  gentlemen  report  the  prospects  for  emigrants, 
especially  in  Canada,  for  the  coming  year  to  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  and  consequent 
distress  in  the  West  of  Ireland  render  more  than  ever 
urgent  the  necessity  for  emigration,  and  the  Committee 
therefore  trust  that  they  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
public  for  adequate  support,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 

SYDNEY  C.  BUXTON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  President. 

Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M  P.t  (Chairman.) 

S.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (Deputy-Chairman.) 

J.  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq. 

Sir  Thos-  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. 

Hon.  Henry  Cowper,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 

Arnold  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  S.  Northcote,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Arthur  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Rathboue,  Esq.,  M  P. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  M.P. 

J.  H.  Take,  Esq. 


SYDNEY  C.  BUXTON,  Esq., 
15  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
HOWARD  HODGKIN,  Esq., 
12  Hereford  Gardens,  W. 


j-  Hon.  Sees, 


Amount  already  subscribed,  £14,593  16s  6d. 


The  Committee  have  in  hand  about  £6,000,  but 
they  will  requue  another  £5,000  to  complete  the 
work  they  have  undertaken  ;  and  they  appeal  to  the 
public  to  supply  that  amount. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Co.,  51  Lombard  Street,  E.C. ;  or  to  the  Hon.  Secs. 


IT 


PSTAIRS 

By 


and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted’ 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  po-T  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub-criptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO  ,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
miJd  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use. — Apply  to  MANAGER. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  ths  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  aud  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


Delhi  medical  mission 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867. — The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,000  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthropical 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  childron.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  aud  young  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,983  cases,  with  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rev.  \Y.  C.  BltOMHEAD,  Kea- 
fcington  Palace,  W. 


Y  I.  N  E 


CLUB. 


Patrons. 

The  Lord  Ashley. 

The  Lord  Robert  Brudenell-Bruco. 

General  Sir  Heury  de  Batho,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Vice-Admiral  fl.S.H.  Prince  Leiningen,  G.C.B. 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  K  C.B.,  M.P. 
General  Lord  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  G.C.B.,  G.CM.G. 
Committee. 

(Nominated  by  the  Patrons.) 

The  Club  is  started  on  a  double  basis  : — 

1.  — As  a  11011-Political  Sooiety  of  Gentlemen. 

2.  — To  enable  its  Members  to  obtain  for  their  own 

home  consumption,  Wino3,  Spirits,  aud 
Liqueurs,  at  the  actual  wholesale  cost 
price. 

This  last  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  the  advantage 
of  wlii<*h  must  be  apparent  to  every  wine  consumer. 
For  Rules,  Application  for  Membership,  &c.,  apply  to 
CHARLES  A.  PRITCHARD, 

Secretary,  (pro  tern.) 
Temporary  Offices,  20  Regent  Street, 

Waterloo  Place,  Loudon,  W, 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

JD  "A  most  delicious  aud  valuable 
ar  tide .  ’  ’ — S  tandard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
a  TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
O  U  L  <J  A  striotly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


[January  27,  1883 


/  A  I  S  5  D  .1  A  L  Y  S  E  D  IRON. 

•'  £  p  PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

,  -  '  B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “London,  February  19th,  1877.— 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“  THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ASK  FOK 


LIEBIG  COMP 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


NY’S 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

%•  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic  for  Invalids. 
Peculiarly  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  debility 

AND  WEAK  DIGESTION. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  tb  3  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

■IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  Hie  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 


Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  bad  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

T  AMPLOUGH’SPYRETIC SALINE 

B  1  in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers, 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  in¬ 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

TTOLLO  WAY’S  PILLS.— The 

B  1  Female’s  Friend. — So  soon  as  the  human 
functions  are  disordered,  they  should  he  rectified.  It 
is  a  hopeless  delusion  to  leave  the  malady  to  its  own 
course.  A  few  appropriate  doses  of  Holloway’s  Pills 
at  particular  periods  will  prevent  many  a  serious 
illness.  They  arrest  all  morbid  iufluences,  and  prevont 
disease  from  extending  and  affecting  more  distant 
organs.  Their  primary  action  is  upon  the  blood, 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  abdominal  or  pelvic 
viscera.  Their  secondary  action  strengthens  the 
nervous  centres.  No  drug  can  be  at  once  so  harmless, 
yet  so  antagonistic  to  disorders  affecting  the  female 
tex.  The  most  perfect  reliance  may  be  placod  upon 
their  purifying,  regulating,  and  lenovating  virtues. 
Ttey  may  be  safely  taken  by  females  of  all  ages. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB'S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 

E.O..  LONDON.  W. 

GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

UANABALM. 

O  —This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth .  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order, — 
H,  SAWYER,  220  Holloway  Road,  London,  N, 

FIVE  -  AND  -  A  -  HALF  per  CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


rPHE  MORTGAGE  and  AGENCY 

X  COMPANY  of  AUSTRALASIA,  Limited. 

Capital,  £500,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 
First  Issue,  £250,000,  in  25,000  Shares  of  £10  each* 
Directors. 

William  Robertson,  E-q.  (late  of  D.  and  W.  Robert¬ 
son,  Dundee),  Holland  Park,  London. 

Lord  George  G.  Campbell,  2  Bryanston  Square,  W.# 
(Director  Land,  Mortgage,  Investment,  aDd  Agency 
Company  of  America,  Limited.) 

Robert  Farquknrson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P.,  Finzean, 
Aboyne,  Scotland,  and  Reform  Club,  S.W.,  (Director 
Scottish  Provincial  Assurance  Company.) 

Sigmond  Hoffuung,  Esq.  (Messrs.  S.  Hoffnung  and 
Co.,  Merchants,  Basiughall  Street,  London ;  and 
Sydney  and  Brisbane). 

J.  Pellatt  Rickman,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Co., 
London),  Director  Glasgow  and  London  Insurance 
Company. 

James  Wilson,  Esq  ,  23  Mayfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Bankers.— British  Linen  Company  Bank,  Londou, 
Edinburgh,  and  Branches ;  and  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  Limited,  Levuka  Branch,  Fiji. 

The  Company  offer  a  limited  number  of  Mortgage 
Debentures  for  £50  and  upwards,  for  periods  of  3,  4, 
and  5  years,  and  upwards,  bearing  the  following 
rates  of  interest,  respectively,  5%,  and  5?%. 

Interest  payable  half-yearly.  The  Bonds  are  protected 
by  all  the  Assets  of  the  Company,  including  the  un¬ 
called  Share  Capital,  thus  constituting  an  investment 
of  a  high  order.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
the  SECRETARY,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company* 
37  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

V7  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  733,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,050,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Offices — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


1  CCIDENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Gi'and  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office— 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


UUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadueedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vero  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  aud  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. _ 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  DivN 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  ana  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFI,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837.  - 

Paid-np  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £830,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  cent,  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4|  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


January  27,  1883.] 


THE  SPECTATOR 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  16s,  cloth  elegu. 

S  N  A  K  E 

Curiosities  and  Wonders  of  Serpent  Life. 

By  CATHERINE  C.  HOPLEY, 

Author  of  “Aunt  Jenny’s  American  Pet'.” 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  A.  T.  Elwes. 


An  ARTICLE  on 

Mr.  GLADSTONE'S  SC  110  OLD  A  YS 
will  APPEAR  in  the  FEBRUARY  NUM¬ 
BER  of  the  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Temple  Bar  can  he  obtained  at  all  Newsagents. 
Price  Is. 

Ready,  Monday,  January  29th,  price  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

for  FEBRUARY,  1883. 

1.  Belinda.  By  MsrRhodaBroughton.  (Continued.) 

2.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Schooldays. 


The  author  presents  the  resuRs  of  widely  collected 
and  carefully  sifted  evidence  concerning  the  many 
still  disputed  questions  connected  with  Snakes. 
Popular  errors  and  prejudices  are  traced  to  their 
sources,  and  the  serpent  is  presented  to  the  reader  in 
a  zoological  point  of  view,  divested  of  prejudice  and 
superstition.  Original  matter  from  personal  observa¬ 


tions  enters  largely  into  the  work,  and  the  great 
utility  of  zoological  gardens  and  museums  will  be 
seen.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  original  and  from 
nature,  and  the  numerous  quotations  from  Owen, 
Huxley,  Gunter,  Dumeril,  Fayrer,  &c.,  will  invite  tbe- 
contidence  of  the  reador  as  to  the  more  scientific 
character  of  the  work. 


3.  Street  Life  in  Naples. 

4.  Dr.  Henderson's  Romance. 

5.  My  Neighbour’s  Well. 

6.  Ladra,  Ddchesse  d’Abrantes. 

7.  Unspotted  from  the  World.  By  Mrs.  G.  W. 

Godfrey.  (CoEtinned  ) 

8.  At  Rest. 

9.  Is  it  Jdst  ? 

10.  A  Bundle  of  Letters. 

11.  Ione  Si  ewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Continued.) 


GRIFFITH  and  FARRAN,  West  Corner  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


Monthly,  price  4s.  Part  I.  now  rea  ly. 


HISTORY  OF  ROME  AND  OF  THE  ROMAN 

PEOPLE. 


From  its  Origin  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire. 

By  VICTOR  DURCY, 

Member  of  the  Institute,  ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  &c. 


***  Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  k‘  Temple  Bar  ” 
can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Is  each. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

FEBRUARY,  1883.  No.  DCCCVIII.  Price 

2s  6d. 

Contents. 

The  Ladies  Lindores.— Part  XI. 

Adventures  among  the  Austrians  in  Bosnia. 

The  New  Legal  Position  of  Married  Women. 
Song  of  a  Good  Eclectic.  By  J.  S.  B. 

The  Puerto  de  Medina. 

Fireside  Musings  on  Serious  Subjects. 

A  New  Winter  Resort. 

“  Joco-seria." 

The  Secrets  of  Salmon  Growth. 

Bishop  Wilberforce. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


L 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  4,  FEBRUARY. 

Contents. 


Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Pajn.  Chapters 
14-17. 

The  Irish  Peasantry.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
A  Mountain  Tulip.  By  Grant  Allen. 

Lord  Richard  and  I.  By  Julian  Sturgis. 

Ballade  of  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds.  By  A. 
Lang. 

My  Books.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Photographic  Eyes  of  Science.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor. 

A  Farewell  Appearance  :  a  Dog  Story  for 
Children.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa.” 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


On  January  29th  (One  Shilling),  No.  278. 

The  cornhill  magazine,  for 

FEBRUARY.  With  Illustrations  by  George 
du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contents. 

No  New  Thing.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  23. 
Phillip  at  Florence.  Chap.  24.  Letters  and  Tele¬ 
grams.  Chap.  25.  Consultations. 

Memories  of  Leon  Gambetta. 

Church-going  Tim.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson 
A  Strip  of  Suffolk  Seaboard. 

Poets  and  Nightingales. 

The  Hill  Tribes  of  Burma.  By  Shway  Y  e. 
Rossetti  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty.  By  F.  W. 
H.  Myers. 

The  Siege  of  London.  (With  an  Illustration.)  By 
Henry  James,  Juu.  Part  II. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


The  fortnightly  review, 

for  FEBRUARY. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  New  Army  and  the  Old  Test.  By  Colonel 
W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

The  Third  Reform  Bill — Why  Delay  It  ?  By  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 

Samuel  Wilberforce.  By  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent. 

Lord  Westbury  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  :  a 
Dialogue.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

A  Radical  in  Russia.  By  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 
English  Actors— Yesterday  and  To-day.  By.  J. 
Comyrs  Carr. 

The  House  Of  Lords.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

The  Beginning  of  Art.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
France  and  England  in  1793.  By  Oscar  Browning. 
Mexico  and  her  Kailways.  By  J.  Y.  Sargent. 
Gambetta.  By  a  Friend  and  Follower. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street, 
W.C. 


Translated  by  W.  J.  CLARKE,  Esq.,  II. A. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  M  A  H  A  F  P  Y, 

Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Containing  about  3,000  Engravings,  100  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Chromo-Lithographs. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  FRENCH  EDITION. 

“  There  could  he  no  better  New  Year’s  Day  presentto  a  student  than  the  magnificent  edition  of  M.  Durny’s 
History  of  the  Romans.” — Times ,  January  17,  1883. 

“  The  very  best  means  for  their  obtaining  a  thoroughly  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  most  important 
facts  of  Roman  history.” — Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger. 

London  :  KELLY  and  CO.,  51  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 


No. 


Monthly,  price  Haif-a-Crown. 


1>JL  280,  for  FEBRUARY,  price  la. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Obpliant.  Chapa.  10-12. 
Notes  on  Express  Trains.  By  Ernest  Foxwell. 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh.  By  Professor 
Dzvid  Masson. 

Churchyard  Poetry.  By  Rev.  F.  Bay  ford  Harrison. 
France,  Egypt,  and  the  Suez  Canal  in  1775.  An 
Unpublished  Document.  By  C.  A.  Fyffe. 

A  Spanish  Romanticist  :  Gustavo  Becquer.  By 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

_L  No.  309,  is  Published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents. 

1.  Archbishop  Tait  and  the  Primacy. 

2.  Progress  and  Poverty. 

3.  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

4.  Pawnbroking. 

5.  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

6.  Corea. 

7.  American  Novels. 

8.  Wasthe  War  in  Egypt  Necessary  ? 

9.  The  True  Position  of  Parties. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


T 


HE  CONTEAIPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  Februart. 

Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  By 
Gabriel  Monod. 

Gambetta.  By  a  German. 

The  Art  of  Rossetti.  By  Harry  Quilter. 

The  Religious  Future  of  the  World. — II.  Bv 
W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  “Silver  Streak”  and  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

By  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins. 

The  Prospect  of  Reform.  By  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P. 
Ancient  International  Law.  By  Professor 
Brougham  Leech. 

A  Russian  Prison.  By  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D. 
Canonical  Obedience.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch. 
Democratic  Toryism.  By  Arthur  B.  Forwood. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

321,  is  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Contents. 

1.  Immanuel  Kant  and  the  Kantian  Revival. 

2.  Baron  Stael’s  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

3.  State  Trials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

4.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  George  Sand. 

5.  The  State  of  Agriculture  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

6.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Raphael. 

7.  The  Oasis  of  Merv. 

8.  Henry  Erskine  and  his  Times. 

9.  The  Nationalisation  of  Land. 

Loudon :  Longmans  &  Co.  Edinburgh .-  A.  &  C.  Black. 


1883. 

Now  ready.  Twenty-third  annual  publication,  price 
50s,  elegantly  bound. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  H .  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  W ales. 

m HE  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the 

_L  UNITED  KINGDOM  :  a  Royal  Manual  of  the 
Titled  and  Uutitled  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  Edward  W alford,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the 
Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  & c.,  of  more 
than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of  Families  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  their  H'eirs-Apparent  or  Presump¬ 
tive,  together  with  a  Record  of  the  Patronage  at  their 
disposal,  the  Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held, 
their  Town  Addresses,  Country  Residences,  Clnbs,  &c. 
Loudon  :  G'hatto  and  Windus,  Piccadilly,  W. 


by  sorting  your  Letters  and  Papers  into 

STONE’S 

PATENT 

BOXES 

AND  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Stone’s  Patent  Index  Letter  Files,  Pigeon  Holes, 
Solicitor’s  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c., 
of  all  Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  MTa“,rana  BANBURY, 

FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  Nets  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

catalogues  post-free. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s,  cloth. 

UUIE  MARRIED  WOMEN’S 

J_  PROPERTY  ACTS,  1870,  1874,  and  1882,  with 
Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  Married  Women.  By  the  late 
J.  R.  Griffith,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth  Edition,  by  S.  W.  Bromfield,  of  the  Iuner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevens  and  Haynes,  13  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

R.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squ  ire,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  IMS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  Unitod  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 
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,.j  STOUGHTON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Mr.  C.  L.  BRACE'S  NEW  WORK.— Ia  8vo,  12s. 

a  CHRISTI  :  a  History  of  Humane  Progress  under 

aristianity.  By  C.  Loring  Brace,  Author  of  “  Races  of  the  Old  World,”  “  Home  Life  in  Germany  and 

Hungary,1’  &c. 

“  The  subject  is  one  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  student's  best  thoughts  and  efforts.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  work  so  wide  in  scope  and  so  well  condensed  on  the  whole  as  is  the  present  volume.  He  has  presented 
in  very  clear,  vigorous  terms  the  remarkable  process  by  which  public  morals  were  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
Church.  Few  readers,  we  think,  will  deny  his  sincerity  and  high  intent,  his  extensive  reading,  and  his  grasp 
of  the  subject.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  A  very  excellent  and  fascinating  book . We  have  not  met  with  any  new  book  more  readable  ;  it  is  so 

full  of  illustration  and  of  evident  knowledge  of  his  subject.” — Church  Bill*. 


Dr.  DE  PRESSENSE’S  NEW  WORK.— This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  STUDY  of  ORIGINS ;  or,  the  Problems  of  Knowledge, 

of  Being,  and  of  Duty.  By  E.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Jesus  Christ :  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work,” 
“  The  Early  Year3  of  Chriitianity,”  &c.  Translated  by  Annie  Harwood  Holmden  . 


NATURAL  RELIGION. — I  n  8vo,  3s  Gd. 

The  EVIDENCES  of  NATURAL  RELIGION  and  the 

TRUTHS  ESTABLISHED  THEREBY.  By  Charles  McArthur. 


The  AUTHOR  of  “  STEPPING  HE AYEN WARD.”— Crown  8vo,  7.i  6d. 

ELIZABETH  PRENTISS,  the  Author  of  “  Stepping 

Heavenward”  :  her  Life  and  Letters.  By  Rev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

“  It  is  the  inner  history  of  a  woman  of  genius . Charming  reading  to  those  who  love  to  study  human 

nature  under  varied  aspects.” — Academy. 


M.  BOVET’S  TRAVELS. — With  Map,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  and  PHCENXCIA :  a  Visit  to  Sacred 

Lands.  By  Felix  Bovet.  Translated  from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon 
Lyttelton,  M.A.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  Professor  Godet. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  this  pleasant  book  will  become  as  popular  in  England  as  it  is  abroad.” — Athenxum. 


Mr.  PAXTON  HOOD’S  NEW  WORK.— Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL:  his  Life,  Times,  Battlefields,  and 

Contemporaries.  By  Paxton  Hood,  Author  of  “  Christmas  Evans,”  &c. 

“  It  is  a  well-written  and  extrame'y  readable  book.” — Daily  News. 


London:  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  AND  AUGMENTED  EDITION  OF  LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT’S 
LARGER  GREEK  LEXICON. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  throughout,  in  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  1792,  price  36s,  cloth. 

A  GREEK- ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

Compiled  by  HENRY  GEORGE  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

Also  the  Eighteenth  Edition,  in  square  12mo,  price  7s  6d. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  ABRIDGED  GREEK-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  revised  throughout,  and  enlarged  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
Irregular  Tenses  of  Verbs. 


Oxford  :  At  the  CLARENDON  PRESS. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO.,  and  HENRY  FROWDE. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


All  the  Best  Books  of  the  Season  are  in  circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  Supply  is 
provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Boolcs,  as  they  appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  FEBRUARY, 

READY  EARLY  NEXT  WEEK,  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  lew  Oxford  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Agnes,”  &c. 

Sanguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  “Ivy:  Cousin  aud  Bride,”  &c. 

Lettered,  yet  Free.  By  Alice 

King,  Author  of  “Queen  of  Herself,”  &c. 

A  Story  of  Carnival.  By  Mary 

A.  M.  Hoppus,  Author  of  “Five-Chimney  Farm.’* 

Exchange  No  Rohhery.  By  Miss 

Betham-Edwards,  Author  of  “  Kitty.”  2  vols. 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  with 
Portrait,  &c.,  21s. 

GHEE  WENTWORTH  PAPERS,  1705- 

JL  1739.  Illustrative  of  Social  and  Political 
History.  Selected  from  the  Private  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Ruby,  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  and  the  Hague,  created  in  1711  Earl  of 
Stratford.  With  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  James  J. 
Cartwright,  M. A.,  Editor  of  “The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Reresby.” 

London  :  Wyman  aud  Sons,  74-76  Great  Queen  Street. 
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OADS: 


Their  History,  Construction,  and  Administration. 
By  Frederick  S.  Williams.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
“Abounds  wuh  pleasant  and  useful  reading.” — 
Economi  t.  Price  12s,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
handsomely  bound. 

Loudon  :  Bemrose  and  Co.,  Old  Bailey. 


T  IBRARY  CATALOGUES,  for 

I  1  registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  uuder  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  61  upwards. 

*„*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


GBOSVENOR  gallery  library, 

Limited, 

New  Bond  Street,  London. 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

The  m*st  liberal  and  convenient  Library  for  either 
Town  or  Country.  Subscriptions  for  short  periods 
have  been  arranged.  New  Music  is  added  to  the 
Library,  and  each  work  counts  as  one  volume. 


Subscriptions. 

Town.  Country. 

£1  Is  a  year  ...  2  vols.  £2  2s  a  year  ...  5  vols. 
Additional  2  vols.  £1  Is.  £3  3s  a  year  ...  9  vols. 

Additional  3  vols.  £1  Is. 
Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any  date.  Free 
delivery  to  Subscribers  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  residing 
in  London  or  the  Suburbs.  Boxes  of  Books  sent  to 
the  Country.  Prospectus  on  application. 

SPECIAL  ‘  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
LIBRARIES,  CLUBS,  &c. 

Reference  Library,  Reading  Rooms,  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Smoking  Rooms. 

Subscriptions. 

Three  months  ...  £1  Is.  |  One  year  ...  £2  2s. 

Subscribers  to  the  Library  of  £3  3s  and  upwards  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  these  Rooms. 


TO  LIBRARIANS,  BOOKSELLERS,  PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  free  circulation  accorded  to  works  of 
interest,  the  Directors  are  enabled  to  offer  for  sale  at 
greatly  Reduced  Prices  mauy  Books  which  are  still  in 
general  demand  at  other  Libraries. 

Price  List  of  Surplus  Books  on  application. 


T 


HE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 


President — LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  K.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  oontains  90,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

DUBLIN  CATHEDRAL.— See  the 

BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,  4£d),  for  Account 
and  Views  ;  also  Views  of  Peterborough  Cathedral ; 
of  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  Chambers  ;  and  Additions 
to  a  Factory — Removal  of  Wellington  Statue— Fail¬ 
ures  of  Foundations — The  Ornament  of  the  Period— 
Architecture  of  the  Himalayas. — 46  Catherine  Street, 
aud  all  Newsmen. 
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FOR  AMATEURS  OF  ETCHING. 


L  ’  A  It  T. 

A  WEEKLY  ARTISTIC  REVIEW. 


NINTH  YEAR. 


Director  for  England— Mr.  J.  COMYNS  CARR. 


’ART,  which  has  now  completed  the  eighth  year  ©f  its 

existence,  has  done  more  than  any  other  European  periodical  in  making- 
known  to  the  public  the  modern  Masters  of  Etching. 

Upwards  of  Sixty  Etchings  are  issued  by  L’Art  during  the  year,  and  apart  from 
the  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  works  thus  presented  to  the  subscribers, 
the  plates  are  of  a  scale  and  importance  that  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  other 
artistic  magazine. 

Each  number  of  L’Art,  besides  the  Etclr«"3,  contains  numerous  engravings  on 
wood  and  in  fac-simile. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1883. 


In  the  numbers  of  L’AKT  for  1S83  increased  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
the  publication  of  important  etchings  from  the  works  of  the  following 
masters  : — L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  E.  Bnrne  Jones,  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.,  G.  II.  Boughton,  A.R.A.,  J.  F.  Millet,  George  Morland,  &c. 


From  the  “TIMES.” 

“  Nowhere  hut  in  Paris  could  such  a  Review  be  produced  every  week  as  L’Art,  so 
magnificent  in  every  respect — paper,  typography,  illustrations — and  above  all,  so 
many-sided  in  its  views  of  art,  and  so  abundant  and  interesting  in  its  information. 

. It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  the  best  thing  of  its  kind.  M.  Vfiron  seems,  at 

any  rate,  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  combining  excellence  with  cheapness. 
We  find,  besides  numerous  little  fac-similes  of  sketches,  and  autograph  letters 
of  eminent  artists,  musicians,  and  dramatists,  no  less  than  seventy  fine  etchings 
by  such  men  as  Flameng,  Courtry,  Desbrosses,  Lanyon,  &e  ,  as  well  as  singularly 
fine  examples  of  wood  engraving.  Supposing  the  reading  matter  of  the  Review 
were  as  ephemeral  and  trivial  in  its  purpose  as  the  cheapest  of  the  cheap,  instead 
of  being  as  it  is  rich  and  racy,  with  the  native  style  of  all  French  pens,  thought¬ 
ful  and  often  profoundly  suggestive,  and  generally  complete  in  reference  to  detail, 
the  tw'O  etchings  by  Flameng,  from  pictures  by  Frank  Hals  and  Nicholas  Maas, 
alone  would  be  really  most  valuable  and  acceptable  to  the  portfolio  of  the  print 

collector . While  L’Art  is  conducted  in  this  style,  the  Editor  may  feel  quite 

secure  that  France  will  not  lose  that  artistic  supremacy  she  has  loDg  held.” 


One  Year,  £5  5s.  |  Six  Months,  £2  12s  Qd.  |  Three  Months,  £1  7s. 
Monthly  Parts,  10s  each. 


EDITIONS  OF  EXTRA  QUALITY. 


L’ART  publishes  two  Editions  of  superior  quality  ;  the  first,  limited  to  100 
copies,  with  the  text  upon  Dutch  paper,  is  accompanied  by  two  series  of  Plates, 
the  one  with  letters,  and  the  other  a  proof  before  letters  on  Japanese  paper  ;  the 
second,  limited  to  five  copies,  has  four  series  of  plates,  viz.,  upon  Dutch  paper, 
with  letters,  upon  Japanese  paper  before  letters,  upen  vellum  before  letters, 
upon  Whatman  before  letters.  These  Editions  are  numbered,  and  the  proofs 
before  letters  bear  the  Artist’s  signature. 

For  the  Edition  of  100  copies,  £16  a  year. 

For  the  Edition  of  five  copies,  £1S  a  year. 

Subscriptions  for  these  Editions  are  not  received  for  less  than  a  year.  All  Sub¬ 
scriptions  are  payable  in  advance. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — To  meet  the  expressed  wishes  of 
many  subscribers,  it  has  been  arranged  to  supply  the  Journal  in 
monthly  parts,  each  part  to  be  contained  in  its  own  wrapper. 


LIBRAXRIE  DE  L’ART, 

111  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKAVOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Jural  Relations  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  Bv  James 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  Regius  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  of  Madrid,  &c,  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  now  ready,  price  16s. 

With  a  NEW  PREFACE. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED.— CABINET  EDITION. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  IN- 

VASION  of  the  CRIMEA.  Vol.  VII.— WINTER  TROUBLES.  With  a  New 
Preface,  written  for  this  Edition,  and  having  special  reference  to  Recent 
Events  iu  Egypt.  Crown  8vo,  price  6?. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of 

Hawaii:  its  Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cu mating,  Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Cruise  iu  a  French  Man-of-War,"  “  At  Home 
in  Fiji,”  &c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.  Svo,  25s. 

“  Miss  Gordon  Cntnmiup,  who  has  painted  snch  a  life-like  picture  of  Fiji,  has 
performed  an  equally  edifying  task  for  this  less  known  group  of  islands  .....His¬ 
tory,  customs,  laws,  and  scenery  of  the  islands  all  come  into  view  in  these  delight¬ 
ful  volumes.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

”  With  pen  and  with  pencil.  Miss  Camming  describes  what  she  sees  well  ami 
graphically ;  and  we  have  read  nothing  heretofore  about  these  great,  open, 
volcanic  displays  that  brought  their  main  features  so  vividly  before  the  mind’s 
eye.” — Pail  Mali  Gazette. 


The  NEW  GOLDEN  AGE,  and  Influence  of 

the  Precious  Metals  upon  the  World.  By  R.  Hogarth  Patterson,  Author 
of  the  “  Science  of  Finance,”  “  Essays  in  History  and  Art,”  &c.  2  vols* 

8vo,  31s  6d. 

“'A  work  of  general  utility,  and  the  matters  treated  of  eonoern  every  one,  no 
matter  whether  he  bo  millionaire  or  peasant.  The  subjeot  is  one  of  interest,  and 
it  is  discussed  with  ability.” — Morning  Post. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

A  LADY’S  DRIVE  from  FLORENCE  to 

CHERBOURG ;  or,  Santo,  Lucia,  and  Co. :  Where  they  Stayed,  and  What 
they  Paid.  By  Ella  Hunter,  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  EARLY  HOMES  of  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

By  Alfred  Rimmer,  Author  of  “  Our  Old  Country  Towns,”  &c.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  with  Tinted  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  1  vol.  Svo* 
21s. 

“  Charmingly  illustrated  volume  ..  giving-  in  a  light  and  lively  style  sketches  of 
the  Prince  Consort’s  youth  and  boyhood.” — Times, 

“  Eight-and-thirty  wood  engravings  of  delicate  execution,  and  thirteen  tinted 
plates,  bring  to  our  minds  the  most  delightfully  quaint  Thuringian  reminiscences. 
...  A  charming  panorama  of  scenes  connected  with  a  truly  illustrious  history.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “MISS  MOLLY.’* 

GERALDINE  HAWTHORNE.  A  Sketch. 

By  the  Author  of  “  MiS3  Molly,”  “  Delicia,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

“Since  the  publication  of  ‘Miss  Molly,’ its  author  has  gained  dexterity  and' 
finish  of  workmanship,  without  losing  the  spontaneity,  gusto,  and  power  of  an* 
forced  pathos  which  gave  that  book  so  great  a  charm.” — Academy. 

“The  most  charming  story  that  we  have  read  for  a  longer  time  than  it  is  easy 
to  say.  In  simple  pathos,  it  is  exquisite.” — Graphic . 


THIS  DAYT  is  PUBLISHED. 

ALIRABI :  or,  the  Banks  and  Bankers  of 

the  Nile.  By  a  Hadji  of  Hyde  Park.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d, 


The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPEARE. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  containing  Coriolanus — Julius  Cfesar — Antony  and  Cleopatra 
— King  John.  Price  7s  6d. 

A  TOUR  in  GREECE,  1880.  By  Richard 

Ridley  Farrer.  With  27  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Lord  Windsor,  royal 
8vo,  with  a  Map,  21s. 

“The  most  chaste  and  elegant  book  of  the  present  season . Mr.  Farrer’g 

narrative  is  well  written  and  scholarly.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a 
description  of  the  Greece  of  the  past,  as  seen  in  the  remains  of  it  existing  in  the 
preseut  day.” — Land  and  Water. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By  Walter  Besant. 

Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


TWENTIETH  THOUSAND.-THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

The  GLADSTONE  ABC.  With  15  Illus¬ 

trations,  Uniform  with  “New  Gleanings  from  Gladstone.”  Price  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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A  UNIQUE  RECORD  OF  THE  ARTS. 


41  The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  a  very  storehouse  of  art.” — Times. 
u  The  engravings  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  are  of  exquisite  beauty.” — Standard. 

“  Its  criticism  is  full  of  interest  and  value.’  — Saturday  Review. 

“  Its  literary  excellence  is  certainly  not  less  than  its  artistic  grace.”—  Spectator. 

“  La  redaction  da  Magazine  est  confiee  aux  ecrivains  les  plus  compe'tents  de  I’Angleterre ;  les  illustrations  sont  grave'es  sur 
hois  avec  le  plus  grand  soin.” — Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts. 


The  Magazine  of  Art. 


MONTHLY,  TRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  FEBRUARY  PART  CONTAINS:— 


“Prince  Edward  VI.  and  his  Whipping  Boy.” 

Drawn  by  W.  S.  Stacey,  from  the  Picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1882.  Frontispiece. 

Horses  and  Dogs.  By  A.  E.  Torrens.  With  Portrait 

and  Autograph  of  oharles  Lutyens,  and  Two  Engravings. 

An  American  Palace.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  With 

Six  Illustrations. 


Greek  Myths  in  Greek 

E.  Harrison.  With  an  Engravinj 
Illustrations  from  Greek  Vases. 


Art:  Demeter.  By  Jane 

r  of  “The  Knidian  Demeter,”  and  Seven 


“For  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  From  the  Picture  by  Ed. 

Schulz-Bkiesen. 

The  Interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Past,  Present, 

and  FUTURE.  By  Basil  Champneys.  With  Five  Illustrations. 

“My  Model.”  From  the  Picture  by  Raimundo 

Madrazo. 

The  “  Special  Artist.”  By  Harry  V.  Barnett.  With 

Six  Fac  similes  of  Sketches  of  Battle-fields,  &c. 

Current  Art.  With  Five  Engravings. 

The  Chronicle  of  Art  :  Art  in  January. 


N.B. — The  MARCH  NUMBER  will  contain  an  Article  by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin,  on  “DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI,”  with 
Four  Reproductions  of  his  Pictures  and  Drawings.  The  Frontispiece  will  be  an  Engraving  of  “  II  Ramoscello.” 


Just  published,  price  16s. 

The  MAGAZINE  of  ART.  Yearly  Volume  (Vol.  V.),  with  about  400 

choice  Engravings  from  Famous  Paintings  and  from  Original  Drawings  by  the  First  Artists  of  the  Day,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

j,'  b  _of  VOLUME  T.  a  few  Copies  only  now  remain,  whilst  the  pries  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  (which  are  becoming  scarce)  has  been  raised  to  I5s  each.  The  price 
of  Vol.  IV.  (Vol.  I.  of  the  END  iSGED  SERIES)  has  also  now  been  raised  to  One  Guinea. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  and  CO.,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY. 

An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 


Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 


Volume  I.,  Just  Published,  price  21s,  contains— 


Volume  II.,  ready  in  a  few  days,  will  contain- 


A  PREFACE,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  and  a 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION,  by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells. 

GENESIS.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 

EXODUS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Canterbury. 

LEVITICUS.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
“  The  Massorah.” 

NUMBERS.  By  the  late  C.  J.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 


DEUTERONOMY  and  JOSHUA.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller, 
M.A. 

JUDGES.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

RUTH.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Sinker,  B.D. 

I.  SAMUEL.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence,  M.A. 

II.  SAMUEL.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  D.D. 

(To  be  completed  in  Five  Volumes,  price  21s  each.) 
and  all  Booksellers. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  and  CO.,  London ; 


SEQUEL  to  “YOUNG  IRELAND.”  By  Sir  GAVAN  DUFFY. 

Ready  in  a  few  days,  price  21s. 

Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  1845-1849. 

By  Sir  GAVAN  DUFFY,  K.C.M.G. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  the  modern  history  of  Ireland:  the  Secession,  by  which  the  marvellous  authority  of  O’Connell  was 
overthrown,  his  compact  with  the  Whigs,  the  great  famine,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  secret  history,  minutes  of  council,  and  private  correspondence,  connected  with 
the  abortive  insurrection  headed  by  Smith  O’Brien.  It  is  written  not  only  from  close  personal  knowledge,  but  founded  on  unpublished  documents  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  nearly  every  one  prominently  concerned  in  these  transactions. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  and  CO.,  London ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


FINE- ART  VOLUMES ,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

Gustave  Dore. 


PUBLISHED  BY  CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  AND  CO. 


BORE’S  MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  Illustrated 

with  full-page  Drawings  by  Gustave  Dore.  New  Edition,  large  4to,  cloth,  21s. 

DORE  BIBLE.  With  230  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 

Royal  ito  Edition,  2  vols.,  morocco  plaiD,  £4  4s;  best  morocco,  £6  6s. 

DORE’S  LA  FONTAINE’S  FABLES.  Illustrated  by 

Gustave  Dore.  Royal  4to,  840  pp.,  cloth,  £1 10s  ;  morocco,  £3  10s. 


DORE’S  DANTE’S  INFERNO.  Illustrated  by  Gustave 

Dore.  Grown  folio,  cloth,  £2  10s ;  full  morocco.  £6  6s. 

DORE’S  DANTE’S  PURGATORY  and  PARADISE. 
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scenes  and  the  suspension  of  two  Deputies  for  “  insult,”  the 
Fabre  Bill  was  carried,  by  343  to  163,  a  very  large  majority. 
The  Chamber  then  adjourned  till  next  Thursday,  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  has  still  to  pass  the  Senate,  and  it  is  well  under¬ 
stood  that  a  majority  of  Senators  think  it  unjust  and  impolitic, 
and  they  may,  therefore,  throw  it  out.  If  they  do  so,  however, 
the  two  Chambers  will  be  in  direct  collision,  and  as  the  Deputies 
will  not  give  way,  a  dissolution  would  be  unavoidable.  That 
will,  no  doubt,  he  voted,  if  M.  Grevy  wishes  it ;  but  it  is  said 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  propose  this,  except  as  a  last  resort,  and 
that  the  Senators  will,  consequently,  only  amend  the  Bill,  bv 
limiting  the  power  of  expulsion  to  cases  in  which  a  Prince  has 
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SINCE  our  last  issue,  the  Duclerc  Ministry  has  fallen.  On 
Saturday,  the  27th  ult.,  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
for  the  examination  of  M.  Floquet’s  Expulsion  Bill,  at  the 
request  of  the  Ministry,  accepted  a  Bill  drawn  up  by  M.  Fabre. 
The  Ministry,  through  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Fallieres, 
-adopted  this  measure  as  a  compromise,  and  resolved  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  It  consists  of  three  clauses,  by  the  first  of  which, 
“  The  members  of  families  which  have  reigned  in  France  can 
.fulfil  no  electoral  function,  and  no  civil  or  military  employment. 
Voting-papers  bearing  the  names  of  the  above  persons  will  not 
be  counted.”  Under  the  second  clause,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  Council  may  decree  that  any  such  person  “  whose 
presence  compromises  the  safety  of  the  State”  must  quit 
French  territory ;  and  under  the  third,  any  such  banished 
■person  may,  if  he  returns,  be  sentenced  by  a  con-ectional 
'tribunal — that  is,  without  a  jury— to  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  It  will  he  observed  that  Clause  II.  exonerates  the 
Government  from  giving  any  reasons,  as  only  they  can 
decide  whether  the  safety  of  the  State  is  compromised  or 
not;  and  that  if  the  Chamber  votes  expulsion,  the  Ministry 
must  obey,  or  resign.  As  we  understand  the  Bill,  the  Princes 
•keep  their  commissions,  but  can  perform  no  functions;  hut  the 
War  Ministry,  as  represented  in  debate,  apparently  consider  that 
the  commissions  are  gone  too,  General  Thibaudin  specifically 
promising  that  if  resistance  arose  among  officers  on  that  ground, 
he  would  put  it  down.  _ 

The  adoption  of  this  Bill  was  accompanied  by  the  resigna-. 
tions  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine  ;  and  the  Premier,  M. 
Duclerc,  who  is  ill,  on  learning  the  facts,  resigned  also.  M. 
Grevy  at  first  sent  for  M.  Jules  Ferry,  but  ou  his  refusing  office, 
.appointed  M.  Fallieres,  previously  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Premiership.  M.  Fallieres  faced  the  Chamber  on  Tuesday, 
without  Ministers  of  War  or  Marine,  but  in  the  middle  of  his 
speech  fainted,  and  has  since  been  ill.  General  Thibaudin, 
however,  accepted  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  M.  de  Mahy  that  of 
Marine,  and  on  Thursday  the  debate  was  finished.  All  the  Right, 
some  Moderates,  and  thirteen  Extremists,  headed  by  M.  Anatole 
de  la  Forge,  resisted  proscription  in  any  form  ;  but  the  majority 
called  for  the  cloture,  declared  the  sitting  permanent,  and  after 
ten  hours’  voting  on  amendments,  marked  by  some  stirring 


performed  some  specific  act  calculated  to  menace  the  Republic. 
The  Deputies,  it  is  hoped,  having  had  time  to  cool,  and  being 
conciliated  by  the  banishment  of  the  Princes  from  active  life, 
may  seize  this  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  an  irritating 
discussion.  M.  Jules  Ferry  would  then  take  power,  and  another 
effort  would  he  made  to  form  a  stable  government.  Affairs,  it 
is  possible,  might  he  arranged  in  this  way,  if  the  Chamber  were 
not  headless;  but  it  is  without  any  general  leader,  it  despises 
the  ad  interim  Government,  and  it  is  not  anxious  that  M.  Jules 
Ferry  should  resume  power.  It  may,  therefore,  resist  all  com¬ 
promise,  and  insist  on  its  own  Bill,  relying  on  M.  Grevy 's 
known  reluctance  to  issue  any  manifesto  to  the  country  which, 
if  rejected,  would  necessitate  his  own  resignation.  The  Senate 
is  to  he  immediately  invited  to  consider  the  Bill,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  crisis  may  not  be  too  protracted. 

The  news  from  Ireland  is  still  conflicting.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  police,  who  are  now  confident  of  convicting 
the  murderers  of  Mr.  Field,  a  cabman’s  daughter,  named  Alice 
Carroll,  who  saw  the  crime,  having  come  forward,  have  hopes  of 
punishing  the  murderers  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke. 
Two  of  the  assassins  and  the  car-driver  are  pointed  out  by 
informers,  and  a  gentleman  has  been  found  who  saw  these  two 
and  the  car  loitering  about.  The  knives  used  and  the  pistols 
worn  can  also  be  identified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  many  of  the  population  of  Dublin  sympa¬ 
thise  even  with  the  assassins,  the  witnesses’  families  are 
threatened,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  both  witnesses 
and  accused  by  heavy  bodies  of  police.  As  regards  any 
charge,  except  assassination,  to  have  been  prosecuted  is  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  primd  facie  claim  to  become  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
No  political  repute,  not  even  one  for  extreme  opinions,  quite 
equals  that.  By  all  accounts,  the  feeling  among  the  people 
against  the  British  Government  was  never  more  bitter,  just  as 
it  was  never  more  unreasonable. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  attended  on  Wednesday  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Swansea  Liberal  Association  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
M.P.,  and  delivered  a  very  amusing  speech,  in  which,  claiming  for 
himself  the  name  of  Radical,  he  did  full  honour  to  the  influence 
jasextefi  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  his  party  over  public  affairs. 
“According  to  some  pessimist  writers  and  speakers,”  he  said: — • 
“  Mr.  Diilwyn  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  fast  dying  out  among 
usiNle  i,-.  the  typical  independent  Member,  a  man  who  is  to  he 
gaggeoand  to  he  enslaved  by  a  caucus.  In  spite  of  these  ter¬ 
rible  inventions,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Dillwyn  will  be  able  to 
hold  his  own,  although  he  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
advertise  his  independence  by  abusing  his  friends  and  flattering 
his  opponents,  nor  to  assert  his  superior  virtue  by  ascribing  the 
meanest  motives  to  every  other  member  of  his  party.  Yet  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  will  be  found  to  say  he  has  ever  been 
false  to  his  convictions  or  untrue  to  his  principles.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  independence  can  only  be 
asserted  in  isolation.  A  man  may  hold  very  advanced  opinions 
himself,  and  yet  may  he  perfectly  able  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
those  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  he  does  upon  matters  in  which  they 
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are  ■willing  to  pursue  ob  jects  in  common.  If  I  dwell  upon  this  at 
all  to-night,  it  is  because  it  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
English  Radicalism  which  has  had  very  important  results  in 
our  past  history.  An  English  Radical  may  be  occasionally 
unreasonable,  but  he  is  never  irreconcileable.  I  he  Anarchists 
of  France  and  Nihilists  of  Russia  and  the  Fenians  of  Ireland 
have  very  few  sympathisers  in  this  country,  and  we  Radicals 
for  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  them — do  not  think  it  to  be  our 
business  to  upset  the  coach,  every  time  the  pace  does  not  come 
up  to  our  expectations.”  The  debt  ot  the  Government  to  the 
Radical  party  for  bearing  with  the  long  delay  in  the  introduction 
of  the  measures  which  Radicals  most  desire  is,  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain's  belief,  a  very  heavy  one. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  is  not  one  of  those  members  of  the 
Government  who  are  very  anxious  for  an  early  introduction 
of  the  County  Government  Bill.  He  would  prefer,  he  hints,  to 
wait  for  household  franchise  in  the  counties,  before  reform¬ 
ing  the  government  of  the  counties.  What  he  looks  forward  to 
immediately  is  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  the  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
the  Patents  Bill,  the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  London  Bill,  and  the  Tenant  Farmers’  Compensation 
Bill, — a  peaceful  programme  which  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  the  Tories  to  obstruct  vehemently,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to 
the  Government  of  London  Bill. 

Sir  Percival  Heywood  has,  it  is  said,  commenced  the  suit 
called  Quare  imped'd  against  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  for 
refusing  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  at  Miles  Platting.  It  is  stated 
that,  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  1880,  which  abolished  the 
Common  Pleas  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  will  have  to  try  the  action,  and  that  as  the 
ground  of  the  Bishop’s  objection  to  Mr.  Cowgill  is  not  a 
criminal  charge,  the  Court  will  probably  send  a  writ  to  the  Metro- 
p>olitan  (in  this  case  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  known  to 
have  advised  Bishop  Fraser  to  refuse  the  institution  of  Mr. 
Cowgill),  commanding  him  in  the  Queen’s  name  to  try  the 
question,  and  to  certify  the  resirlt  to  the  Court.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  if  this  course  is  taken,  the  Metropolitan  will 
sustain  the  Bishop,  and  that  the  only  really  doubtful  point 
will  be  the  question  of  Archbishop  Thomson’s  power  to  satisfy 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  that  Bishop  Fraser’s  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  was  adequate.  If  the  statement 
made  in  several  newspapers  be  true,  that  the  Church  Association 
— the  Ritualist  Prosecution  Company  (Limited),  as  somebody 
dubbed  it, — are  considering  the  course  of  offering  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  that  body  to  Bishop  Fraser,  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  will  probably  scrutinise  with  some  rigour  the  conduct  of 
a  dignitary  thought  worthy  of  so  ambiguous  a  compliment, 
even  though  it  be  a  compliment  carefully  repudiated  by  the 
prelate  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  been,  it  would  seem,  inundated 
with  memorials  thanking  him  for  the  course  taken  at  Miles 
Platting,  to  several  of  which  he  has  replied,  identifying  his 
action  with  the  cause  of  law,  and  that  of  poor  Mr.  Cowgill 
with  the  desire  of  standing  above  the  law  and  judging  it, — a 
criticism  which  the  Bishop  re-enforces  by  quoting  the  Epistle 
of  James,  chapter  iv.  (verse  not  given).  We  suppose  that 
the  intended  reference  is  to  the  words, — “If  thou  judgest 
the  law,  thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge.”  Take 
the  passage  as  a  whole,  however,  and  it  would,  we  think,  tell 
rather  against  the  Bishop  than  against  the  curate.  It  runs  thus, 
— “  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  brethren.  He  that  speaketh 
evil  of  his  brother,  and  judgeth  his  brother,  speaketh  evil  of  the 
law,  and  judgeth  the  law  :  but  if  thou  judge  the  law,  thou  art 
not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge.  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who 
is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy:  who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  ?”  From  which  it  appears  that  the  disposition  to  judge 
a  brother  is  the  criterion  of  the  disposition  to  judge  the  law,  and 
certainly  in  this  case  Bishop  Fraser  is  spontaneously  judging 
Mr.  Cowgill,  not  Mr.  Cowgill  spontaneously  judging  Bishop 
Fraser.  St.  James,  chapter  iv.,  is  hardly  a  fortunate  episcopal 
quotation. 

The  Daily  News  has  complained  that  the  three  Bishoprics 
recently  filled  up  should  all  have  been  conferred  on  High 
Churchmen.  In  point  of  fact,  we  should  say  that  not  one  of 
them  has  been  conferred  on  a  High  Churchman.  Dr.  Benson 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  High  Churchman  in  any  sense  in 
which  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  not  regarded  as  a  High  Churchman. 
Indeed,  he  is,  we  believe,  claimed  by  all  who  know  his  ante¬ 


cedents  well  as  belonging  entirely  to  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  theologi¬ 
cal  school.  The  Bishop  Elect  of  Truro  (Canon  Wilkinson)  has  never 
been  regarded  as  of  the  High  Church  party  ;  and  if  Archdeacon 
Lewis  is  High  Church,  it  is  only  in  the  high-and-dry  sense,  by 
no  means  in  the  sensei  of  leauing  towards  Ritualism.  What  is 
true,  unfortunately,  is  that  the  recent  appointments  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives,  Dr.  Benson  and  Archdeacon 
Lewis  at  least,  being  very  strong  Conservatives  ;  so  that  it  is 
commonly  said  in  Clerical  society  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
Prime  Minister,  a  Liberal  High  Churchman  has  hardly  any 
chance  of  promotion. _ 

The  contest  for  Haddingtonshire,  vacated  by  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Lord  Elcho  to  the  Earldom  of  Wemj'ss,  comes  off 
on  Monday,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  close  one.  The  Tory 
candidate  is  Lord  Elcho,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  aided 
by  the  great  body  of  his  father’s  tenantry ;  and  the  Liberal 
candidate  is  Mr.  Finlay,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  and  sound  politi¬ 
cian.  He  would,  it  is  said,  win  easily,  but  that  he  will  not 
pledge  himself  to  Disestablishment,  which  so  irritates  some 
Liberals  that  they  intend  to  abstain.  We  can  hardly  believe- 
that  any  Scotchman  is  unintelligent  enough  to  take  such 
a  course.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Tories  will  not 
disestablish,  and  any  Voluntary  who  abstains  from  supporting 
a  Liberal  is  helping  thereby  to  maintain  the  system  he  detests. 
We  should  have  thought  that  in  Haddingtonshire,  of  all  places, 
the  farmers  would  have  longed  for  household  suffrage,  to 
emancipate  them  from  landlord  control. 

On  Tuesday,  Lord  Carnarvon  addressed  a  new  Conservative 
Club  in  Colchester,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  put  the  old  charges 
in  a  very  epigrammatic  way.  The  Liberals  had  done  well  in 
Egypt,  but  in  doing  it  had  defied  every  principle  which  they 
professed  in  Opposition.  They  had  sacrificed  their  consistency, 
but  had  restored  British  credit  m  the  East.  Their  Moses  had 
conquered  Egypt,  and  then  returned  into  the  wilderness,  the 
wilderness  being  a  Session  barren  of  every  good  measure,  except 
Lord  Cairns’  Settled  Property  Act.  [Does  Lord  Carnarvon  hold 
the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  the  most  thorough-going- 
Bill  of  our  time,  and  also  supported  by  Lord  Cairns,  to  be  a  bad 
measure  P]  Trade  was  depressed,  and  the  Liberals  only  offered  to 
reform  the  City  of  London.  Agriculture  was  more  than  depressed, 
and  they  only  promised  a  County  Franchise  Bill.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  was  greater  than  ever,  yet  the  taxpayers  were  called  upon 
under  the  Arrears  Bill  to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets, 
and  pay  the  debts  of  dishonest  people  who  could  pay  them  for 
themselves.  As  the  landlords  got  that  money,  and  not  the- 
tenauts,  that  is  disinterested  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  whose  speech 
leaves  on  us  the  impression  that  he  likes  most  things  that  have 
been  done,  but  cannot  forgive  those  who  have  done  them  for 
being  so  successful.  He  reminds  us  of  the  farmer’s  opinion  of 
Erskine.  He  would  not  admit  that  Erskine  was  either  orator 
or  lawyer,  and  when  reminded  of  the  cases  he  won,  blurted  out, 
“  Hoots  !  he  was  always  on  the  right  side.” 

M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  Foreign  Secretary,  has  visited 
Vienna,  and  has  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  pursued,  as  usual, 
by  volleys  of  contradictory  reports.  It  is  affirmed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  has  consented  to  the  Austrian  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  that  the  Hapsburgs  will 
this  year  extend  their  rule  down  the  Balkans,  eveu  to  Salonica.- 
Russia,  of  course,  receives,  as  a  consideration,  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  It  is  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
has  failed ;  that  the  distrust  of  Russia  in  the  Hofburg  is  too 
great,  and  that  he  is  covering  retreat  by  spreading  all  these 
rumours.  It  is  impossible  to  discern  truth  amidst  these  reports, 
and  the  old  rule  to  believe  that  statesmen  are  guided  by  their 
immediate  interests  is  probably  still  the  best.  If  that  holds 
good,  Austria  and  Russia  have  come  to  no  grand  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  have  agreed  not  to  quarrel  over  details,  and 
consequently  the  final  absorption  of  Bosnia  by  Austria  will 
not  be  opposed  by  St.  Petersburg,  nor  will  the  fusion  of  the 
two  Bulgarins  by  Vienna.  Neither  arrangement  seriously 
modifies  the  facts  of  the  situation,  even  the  Sultan  losing 
nothing  beyond  nominal  rights.  Some  understanding,  more¬ 
over,  has  probably  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  a  serious  matter,  involving  the  possibility  of  half-a- 
dozen  wars,  about  which  a  Conference  is  immediately  to  sit  in 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Granville. 

The  death  of  M.  Gambetta  has  probably  preserved  Mada¬ 
gascar  from  a  French  descent.  The  French  Government  has 
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too  much  to  do  to  think  of  expeditions,  and  the  “  policy  of  the 
fireside”  will  probably  he  triumphant.  We  therefore  note  only 
as  an  incident  in  history  that  on  January  10th,  M.  Duclerc 
peremptorily,  though  civilly,  rejected  Lord  Granville’s  offer  to 
mediate  between  the  French  Government  and  the  ILovas.  The 
Malagasy  Envoys,  he  wrote,  quite  understood  French  claims 
and  the  concessions  to  which  France  could  agree,  and  “  cannot 
have  entertained  any  illusions  respecting  the  consequences 
of  the  attitude  which  they  have  thought  fit  to  maintain.” 
It  is  an  odd  illustration  of  the  existing  solidarite  of  our 
planet  that,  in  an  African  island,  in  a  thousand  Wesleyan 
chapels,  brown  men  will  sing  Te  Deums  in  bastard  Malay 
because  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  could  not  approve  the  expulsion 
of  the  Comte  cle  Paris.  Prince  Napoleon’s  placard  probably 
affects  the  whole  future  history  of  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  very  amusing  and  a  rather  Conser¬ 
vative  speech  yesterday  week,  at  the  annual  diuner  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Law  Students’  Society.  Its  Conservatism  consisted  in 
his  panegyric  on  the  general  fairness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
decisions  of  “the  Great  Unpaid”  in  Quarter-Sessions  and  Petty 
Sessions ;  its  amusingness,  in  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
defended  the  Attorneys-at-Law  against  the  gibes  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  'many  libels  of  our  dramatic  fiction.  “  I 
do  not  know,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “whether 
you  are  aware  that  one-half  of  the  world  tried  to  do 
without  you  altogether, — unsuccessfully,  I  need  not  say ; 
but  when  Spain  first  colonised  America,  there  came  from 
every  one  of  the  new  settlements  petitions  to  the  mother- 
country  begging  that  no  lawyers  should  be  allowed  to  go  out, 
because,  as  these  petitioners  observed,  the  colonists  desired  to 
perpetuate  themselves  and  to  live  in  peace,  whereas  by  the 
malice  of  men  and  the  introduction  of  scriveners,  the  prosperity 
of  those  regions  would  be  jeopardised.  In  spite  of  the  most 
stringent  prohibitions,  lawyers  have  not  been  wanting  in  the 

New  World . I  mention  this  historic  incident  only  to 

prove,  what  to  most  of  you  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  lawyers 
are  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  civilisation.”  It  was  certainly 
a  sanguine  notion  that  law  could  be  adequately  elaborated,  and 
yet  lawyers  done  away  with.  It  would  be  even  less  sanguine 
to  hope  for  the  full  help  of  mechanics,  and  yet  to  dispense  with 
all  professional  mechanicians. 

Mr.  Lowtlier,  M.P.,  delivered  one  of  his  fierce  diatribes 
against  the  Liberal  party  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  on  Mon¬ 
day,  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  notion  of  the  Liberals  really 
wishing  to  abolish  corrupt  practices  at  elections,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  “  clambered  to  power,  and  had  given  out  their 
intention  of  endeavouring  to  retain  power,  by  abstracting 
money  from  the  pockets  of  their  fellow-subjects  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  their  own  supporters,”- — a  charge  of  wholesale  corrup¬ 
tion  which  has  reference,  we  conjecture,  to  the  Irish  Acts, 
though  it  might  quite  as  plausibly  be  applied  by  the  Liberals 
to  the  Conservative  legislation  which  subsidised  the  local  rates 
out  of  the  central  Exchequer,  a  few  years  ago.  We  wonder, 
however,  whether  Mr.  Lowther  really  understands  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dishonourable  motives  which  he  thus  imputes 
wholesale  to  the  Liberal  Party.  If  he  does,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  be  willing  even  to  meet  in  society  the  instigators 
of  such  corruption.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  does  not 
think  it  half  so  really  dishonourable  to  propose  what  he  is 
willing  to  describe  as  measures  of  plunder  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  as  his  language  leads  us  to 
suppose.  One  of  the  worst  results  of  this  sort  of  popular 
invective  is  that  it  gradually  accustoms  both  parties  to  think 
without  shame  of  the  vile  imputations  which  they  make  so  reck¬ 
lessly  against  the  opposite  party.  Mr.  Lowther  wishes  to  intro¬ 
duce  plural  voting,  as  the  antidote  to  any  large  extension  of  the- 
suffrage,  if  he  cannot  indefinitely  postpone  such  an  extension. 

When  speaking  at  the  celebration  of  Sir  Harry  Yerney’s 
political  jubilee  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Mundella  made  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  national  progress  which  had  been  due  to  Liberal 
legislation.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1833  the  poor-rate  had 
amounted  to  £8,600,000,  63  per  cent,  of  which  then  fell  upon  the 
land  (for  there  were  real  agricultural  burdens  then) ;  whereas  now, 
with  very  nearly  twice  the  population,  we  spend  absolutely  less  on 
the  relief  of  the  poor  than  we  did  at  that  time.  “  For  the  first  thirty- 
five  years  of  this  century,  crime  increased  at  a  threefold  greater 
ratio  than  the  population,  until  the  people  were  being  drawn  so 
rapidly  into  this  dreadful  gulf  of  pauperism  and  crime,  that  one 
could  only  wonder,  and  be  thankful  that  we  had  escaped  some 


great  national  convulsion,  and  that  England  stood  firm-  and 
loyal  during  such  a  period  oE  discontent  and  distress.”  Mr. 
Mundella  declared  that  it  was  Liberal  legislation  which  had 
changed  all  that.  Well,  no  doubt  the  new  Poor-law  did  much, 
but  Free-trade,  which  was  due  to  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  did  more,  and  can  hardly  be  called  a  Liberal 
measure.  It  was  a  measure  for  which  Radical  knight-errauts 
had  prepared  the  people,  but  one  passed  by  a  Conservative 
minister. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Tuesday’s  Times  by  Dr.  Macaulay 
Posnett  gives  a  striking  sketch  of  the  unfair  difference  now 
existing  between  the  English  and  Irish  system  of  voting,  both 
political  and  municipal.  But  it  is  on  the  municipal  side  cer¬ 
tainly  that  that  difference  is  most  mischievous,  for,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  is  hardly  a  county  or  a  borough  in  Ireland  which 
would  return  a  different  class  of  representatives  under  a  more 
English  franchise,  than  it  returns  under  the  existing  fran¬ 
chise.  But  in  local  matters  it  is  different.  For  example, 
in  Ireland  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
may  constitute  one-half  of  the  Board,— in  England,  only 
one-third;  in  England,  two-tliirds  of  the  Board  is  elected, 
in  Ireland  only  one-half;  nor  is  the  ballot  allowed  in  poor-law 
elections.  In  Ireland,  again,  county  taxation  is  administered 
by  twenty-three  Crown  nominees,  who  impose  the  county  cess, 
one-third  of  the  whole  local  taxation  of  the  country.  No  wonder 
the  Irish  cry  out  for  more  genuine  local  self-government.  All 
good  English  Liberals  ought  to  aid  them  in  their  demand  for 
this  reform. 

Oxford  University  has  now  collected  a  circle  of  very  distin¬ 
guished  young  lawyers,  who  ought  to  make  a  considerable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  law  students  of  the  present  day.  Professor  Bryce, 
M.P.,has  longbeen  known  for  his  masterly  studies  in  RomanLaw. 
We  announced  the  other  day  Mr.  Albert  Dicey’s  appointment  to 
the  Vinerian  Professorship,  and  this  week  it  has  been  made  known 
that  Mr.  F.  Pollock,  another  learned  scientific  lawyer  of  very 
vigorous  general  ability, — a  learned  Spinozist,as  well  as  a  learned 
jurist, — has  been  elected  to  the  Corpus  Professorship  of  English 
Law,  of  which  Blackstone  was  the  most  famous,  as  well  as  all 
but  the  first  holder,  and  which  has  recently  been  made  more 
illustrious  by  the  striking  lectures  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  With 
these  three  extremely  able  men  lecturing  on  Law  in  Oxford,  the 
Oxford  School  of  Law  should  take  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
legal  method. 

The  Times,  in  a  paper  announcing  that  recruiting  is  falling-off, 
chiefly  because  the  staudard  of  age  has  been  raised  from  eighteen 
to  nineteen,  publishes  some  statistics  which  show  the  almost 
unexpected  value  of  the  Reserve.  The  men  belonging  to  this 
force,  all  trained  soldiers,  now  amount  to  30,000,  and  by 
1886  they  will,  with  the  Supplemental  Reserve,  amount  to 
60,000.  Of  these,  at  least  90  per  cent,  will,  on  an  emergency, 
be  j>resent  with  the  colours.  So  far  from  the  men  disappearing 
during  the  recent  mobilisation,  96  per  cent,  at  once  appeared  to 
fulfil  their  engagements  ;  and  of  these,  again,  less  than  4  per 
cent,  were  declared  physically  unfit.  Roughly  speaking,  we  shall 
within  five  years  have  a  Reserve  of  55,000  trained  men  sure  to 
be  present  wlien  called  on,  and  costing  only  £10  per  head  per 
annum.  That  is  a  remarkable  success,  for  an  innovation  which 
was  at  first  distrusted  by  the  public,  more  than  by  old  soldiers. 
Many  of  the  former  knew,  what  the  latter  do  not,  that  to  be 
summoned  for  a  campaign,  with  its  adventures  and  chances,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  being  summoned  for  barrack  duty. 
The  men  feel  the  discredit  of  shirking  active  service  just  as 
much  as  their  loaders  do. 


We  greatly  fear  that  the  Tait  Memorial  Fund  is  to  be 
frittered  away  in  driblets,  for  this  purpose  and  that.  There 
is  to  be  a  monument  at  Canterbury,  a  monument  at  St. 
Paul’s,  a  monument  at  Westminster,  a  restoration  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  Chapel  at  Lambeth,  a  scholarship  at  Rugby, 
and  a  Missionary  fund  as  well.  This  seems  to  us  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  One,  or  possibly,  two,  adequate  memorials  might  have 
been  raised ;  but  these  snippety  memorials  will  result  in  nothing 
great  or  dignified.  It  is,  however,  understood  to  be  the  desire 
of  the  Royal  Family  that  the  Tait  memorials  should  be  thus 
numerous;  and  in  social  matters,  the  desire  of  the  Court  seems 
always  to  have  something  like  unlimited  influence. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102  to  102|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

- ♦ - 

TIIE  CRISIS  IN  PARIS. 

HE  crisis  in  Paris  is  a  little  less  acute,  but  the  situation 
is  not  improved.  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  afraid 
of  the  Radicals,  afraid  of  the  Princes,  afraid,  as  they  avowed 
during  the  debates,  of  the  Ambassadors  who  remonstrated  on 
their  behalf — King  Humbert,  for  example,  is  exasperated  at 
the  insult  to  his  sister — resolved  to  adopt  a  Bill  proposed  by 
a  little  known  Deputy,  M.  Fabre.  This  proposal,  though  called 
a  compromise,  is  nearly  as  unjust  as  M.  Floquet’s,  is  politically 
more  dangerous,  because  it  alarms  the  Army,  and  is  logically 
much  more  absurd.  M.  Floquet  declares  the  Princes  danger¬ 
ous  by  right  of  birth,  and  expels  them  ;  and  his  Bill,  though 
cruelly  unjust  to  men  who  were  amnestied  for  their  crime  of 
birth  by  formal  statute,  is  intelligible  and  final.  M.  Fabre’s 
Bill,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  expel  the  Princes,  but  enables 
the  Government  by  Order  in  Council  to  expel  any  or  all 
of  them,  deprives  them  of  all  rights  of  voting  or  being  voted 
for  at  any  election,  and  disqualifies  them  for  the  Army  in 
any  capacity,  even  that  of  private  soldiers.  Prince  Victor 
Bonaparte,  for  example,  who  is  serving  his  legal  year  as  a 
Volunteer,  must  go  home  to  Paris.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  measure  is  to  place  the  Princes  in  a  category  apart,  which 
may  be  called  a  disgraced  or  a  privileged  category,  at  pleasure ; 
to  make  them  liable  to  expulsion  for  no  reason  except  the 
caprice  of  a  Minister  or  a  hasty  vote  of  the  Chamber,  to 
strip  them  of  rights  inherent  in  their  military  commis¬ 
sions,  which  the  Army  regards  as  properties,  and  to  restrict 
in  a  very  gross  way  that  right  of  universal  suffrage  upon 
which  the  Republic  rests.  The  electors  are  forbidden  to  vote  for 
candidates  they  prefer,  although  those  candidates  are  still,  for 
all  but  voting  purposes,  citizens.  The  Princes  are,  in  fact, 
placed  by  law  in  the  position  of  women,  with  the  aggravation 
that  they  may  be  exiled  at  any  moment,  without  proof  of 
misconduct.  And  yet,  under  the  Bill,  as  if  to  add  a  crowning 
touch  of  absurdity  to  the  injustice  committed,  any  one  of 
the  Princes  may  still  be  legally  elected  President  of  the 
Republic.  That  is  not  an  “  election  ”  in  the  statutory  sense, 
as  the  defenders  of  the  Bill  admit ;  but  an  appointment  by 
the  Assembly,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  right,  is  in  fact 
a  law,  and  cancels  any  proscription.  No  Bill  at  once  so 
foolish  and  so  unjust  was  ever  proposed  in  the  Convention, 
where  men  had  at  least  the  coui-age  of  their  opinions,  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  majority  of  Ministers  in  a  Cabinet  supposed 
to  be  moderate  is  absolutely  inexplicable. 

Accepted  it  was,  however,  and  the  moment  the  resolve  had 
been  taken,  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  General  Billot 
and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry,  threw  up  their  posts,  and  the 
Premier,  M.  Duclerc,  who  was  lying  at  home  too  ill  with 
pleurisy  to  be  seen,  sent  in  his  resignation.  The  President 
had,  therefoi'e,  to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet,  with  only  a  few 
hours  to  do  it  in,  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  persuade 
M.  Jules  Ferry  to  take  office,  M.  Ferry  positively  refusing  to 
defend  the  measure,  he  offered  the  Premiership  to  M.  Fallicres, 
a  pleasant  man,  just  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  no 
force,  no  popularity,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  no  health.  M. 
Fallieres  could  find  no  Minister  either  for  War  or  Marine,  the 
anxiety  of  a  position  to  which  he  was  inadequate  killed  sleep  ; 
and  on  Tuesday,  after  completing  half  a  speech,  in  which 
his  main  arguments  were  that  the  Princes  conspired  by  their 
silence,  and  that  in  visiting  Frohsdorf  the  Comte  de  Paris 
had  “  rebuilt  the  House  of  France,”  with  all  its  pretensions, 
he  was  compelled  to  plead  fatigue,  and,  retiring  to  the 
lobbies,  fainted  away.  The  Chamber  adjourned  to  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  the  Ministry  presented  themselves  again,  still 
without  the  Premier,  the  remainder  of  whose  speech  was  read 
by  an  Under-Secretary,  but  with  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine, 
whose  appointment  marked  in  the  most  painful  way  the 
hostility  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  No  Admiral  at  all  could  be 
found  to  vote  for  the  degradation  of  the  sailor  Prince  de 
Joinville,  and  M.  de  Mahy,  a  civilian,  was  gazetted  Minister 
ad  interim;  while,  after  applications  to  General  Cliampenon, 
whom  Gambetta  favoured,  and  to  another  General,  not  named, 
the  Bureau  of  War  was  actually  entrusted  to  General  Thibaudin, 
an  able  officer  and  firm  Republican,  but  accused  of  break¬ 
ing  his  parole.  General  Thibaudin  may  be  a  slandei'ed 
man,  and  his  own  aecount,  that  he  was  not  asked  for  his 
parole,  because  the  German  doctors  pronounced  him  physically 
“  unfit  for  further  service,”  may  be  exactly  true  ;  but  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  accepted  a  command  under  a  false  name,  he  is 
believed  by  Germans  to  be  guilty,  and  he  would  not  have  been 


selected  had  the  Government  been  able  to  find  a  competent 
adminstrator  with  a  history  provoking  less  discussion.  The 
Ministry,  however,  was  technically  complete,  and  after  scenes 
which  recall  the  Convention,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Cloture 
and  a  resolve  to  sit  en  permanence ,  after  a  protest  read  at  mid¬ 
night  from  twelve  of  the  Ultra  Extremists  against  pro¬ 
scription  on  any  grounds  whatever,  and  after  a  vote  by- 
roll-call,  which  takes  hours,  and  recalls  the  worst  scenes 
of  the  Revolution,  by  a  dead  heave  they  carried  the  Fabre  Bill,, 
the  final  vote  in  its  favour  being — according  to  Reuter,  who 
is  usually  right — 343  to  1G3,  a  majority  of  180.  That  is 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  present,  and  nearly  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  whole  House,  and,  of  course,  so  far 
ends  the  debate. 

If  this  were  all,  the  incident  would  be  over,  and  we  should 
only  have  to  lament  that  a  Liberal  Republic  should  have 
adopted  the  most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  oppression — the 
most  dangerous,  because  it  covers  classes,  not  persons,  and 
does  not  awake  the  instinctive  conscience,  as  the  guillo¬ 
tine  or  confiscation  does, — in  order  to  punish  political 
suspects ;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  Fabre  Bill  has  yet 
to  pass  the  Senate,  and  if  it  is  rejected  there,  a  disso- 
solution  is  inevitable,  with  a  general  election  to  the  cry  of 
‘■Proscription,  or  no  Proscription?”  a  cry  almost  sufficient  to- 
wake  civil  war, — a  cry  which  will  call  out  the  whole  strength 
alike  of  Reactionaries  and  Ultras.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
is  now  expected,  the  Bill  is  amended  in  the  Senate  by  the 
addition  of  a  clause  limiting  the  right  of  expulsion  to  Princes 
guilty  of  overt  acts,  the  dispute  must  be  long  and  wearisome^ 
and  must  still  end  in  establishing  the  precedent  that  persons, 
may  be  disfranchised  and  disqualified  merely  for  their  poli¬ 
tical  position, — an  accusation  which  would  justify  the 
application  of  the  same  penalty  to  every  non-Republican. 
general,  statesman,  or  powerful  financier.  In  either  case,, 
during  the  whole  discussion  France  must  remain  virtually 
without  a  Government.  This  one  is  a  poor  make-shift,  and  no 
considerable  statesman,  no  popular  Minister  of  War,  and  no 
first-class  financier  will  fake  office  until  this  question  has  been 
disposed  of.  That  would  not  matter  much,  if  the  Chamber 
could  be  trusted  to  govern,  as  the  permanent  Bureaus  can  do 
all  necessary  work  ;  but  the  Chamber,  without  leaders,  without 
an  influential  Ministry,  and  without  a  permanent  majority,  has 
become  a  mere  public  meeting.  It  does  not  know  its  own- 
mind  from  day  to  day.  It  has  in  this  veiy  week  revoked 
the  vote  by  which,  only  two  months  ago,  it  affirmed  the  im¬ 
mense  and  most  dangerous  principle  that  the  Magistracy 
should  be  elective.  The  groups  form  and  re-form  almost 
hourly,  often  in  obedience  to  occult  influences,  and  both. 
Reactionaries  and  Extremists  slip  from  side  to  side  solely  to 
embarrass  adversaries,  till  Ministers  feel  as  courtiers  feel  in 
presence  of  a  Sovereign  whose  mind  is  not  quite  sound, — as 
if  any  coui'se  of  action  whatever  would  expose  them  to  dis¬ 
grace.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  a  game  of  blind- 
man’s  buff  can  continue  in  any  country  without  danger, 
and  regard  the  situation  as  slowly  reducing  itself  to 
three  alternatives.  Either  some  new  leader  will  take  the 
helm  in  a  determined  way,  M.  Brisson,  the  President  of  the- 
Chamber,  being  the  only  probable  one ;  or  M.  Grevy  will 
dissolve,  and  ask  the  country  for  some  definite  reply  ;  or  there 
will  be  a  stroke  struck  either  by  the  Army  or  by  Belleville. 
The  second  is  the  right  alternative,  and,  we  trust,  the  most 
probable  one  ;  but  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years,  we  feel  a 
sensation  of  distrust.  The  old  passions  are  loose  again,  and 
the  Chamber — the  only  civil  authority  in  France  which  has 
genuine  vitalit)- — is  suffering  under  them,  until  its  action  can¬ 
not  be  predicted  even  for  hours.  It  is  the  only  sovereign,  and 
when  sovereigns  are  liable  to  coups  de  tete,  States  suffer. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  PROPOSED  REFORMS. 

milE  single  sentence  which  we  had  reason  to  regret  and 
JL  condemn  in  Lord  Hartington’s  masterly  speech  at 
Bacup  a  fortnight  ago  is  already  bearing  fruit.  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  in  speaking  of  the  County-Government  Bill,  objected 
strongly  to  its  extension  to  Ireland,  “  unless  we  can  receive  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  some  assurance  that 
this  boon  would  not  be  misused  for  the  purposes  of  agitation, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  Government.”  Even  Mr.  Forster  at  Leeds,  last  week, 
though  we  understand  him  to  have  deprecated  any  delay  in  the 
extension  of  local  government  to  Ireland,  admitted  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  delay  the  passing  of  an  Irish 
Reform  Bill  till  fermentation  of  a  dangerous  kind  had 
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ceased  ;  but  this  week  we  have  had  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  echoing  with  all  his  might 
the  remark  of  Lord  Hartington.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
Tuesday,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : — “  Glad  as  they  would 
all  be  to  see  extended  to  Ireland  the  freedom  we  had  in 
England,  the  present  was  hardly  the  moment  to  enable 
Parliament  to  give  that  freedom.  The  Government  bad 
applied  remedies  they  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  existing 
evils,  and  to  the  root  of  those  evils  ;  but  although  the  cause 
had  been  thus  dealt  with,  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  up 
that  treatment  bv  the  application  of  tonic  measures  until  the 
feverish  and  inflammatory  condition  had  passed  away.  For 
this  reason,  he  trusted  no  serious  organic  reforms  would 
be  attempted  in  Ireland  until  peace  and  order  were  re-estab¬ 
lished.”  This  seems  to  us  very  timid,  as  well  as  very  dubious 
policy,  and  certainly  not  the  policy  of  true  Liberals.  Let  it 
be  granted,  as  a  correspondent  tells  us  to-day  in  exceedingly 
forcible  language,  that  Ireland  is  never  grateful  for  English 
justice, — nay,  that  she  hates  a  measure,  however  just,  which 
is  passed  by  British  Ministers  in  a  Parliament  mainly  British, 
simply  because  it  is  to  British  Ministers  and  a  Parliament 
mainly  British,  that  she  must  owe  it.  Grant,  again,  what  is 
possible,  that  Ireland,  organising  herself  freely,  will  find 
more  satisfactory  opportunities  for  expressing  her  hatred  of 
Great  Britain,  than  Ireland  possesses  at  the  present  moment. 
Still,  surely  it  is  neither  to  inspire  gratitude  in  Ireland,  nor 
to  prevent  the  free  outpouring  of  resentment,  that  a  Liberal 
Government  legislates  for  Ireland.  The  only  fair  reason  for 
delaying  genuinely  remedial  measures — for  delaying  the  grant 
to  Ireland  of  privileges  which  we  claim  in  Great  Britain 
— would  be  their  tendency  to  foster  disorder,  plundei', 
threats,  assassinations.  Of  course,  if  it  could  •  be  truly 
said  that  a  good  County  Government  Bill,  for  instance, 
would  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  Secret  Societies, 
than  it  would  put  into  the  hands  of  peaceable  men  op¬ 
posed  to  Secret  Societies  and  to  the  terrorism  of  irresponsible 
agents,  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  ux-ge.  But  is  it 
even  possible  that  this  should  be  so  ?  It  is  conceivable, — 
indeed  it  is  not  improbable, — that  for  a  time  at  least 
the  grant  of  more  efficient  local  liberties  would  increase, 
instead  of  diminishing,  the  volume  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
complete  Home-rule.  That  we  do  not  deny  for  an  instant. 
But  how,  by  any  fairly  constitutional  means,  we  are  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Irish  people  from  forming  and  expressing  their  own 
judgment  on  Home-rule,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  we  cannot  even 
imagine.  Assuredly,  no  Liberal  Government  has  ever  professed 
a  desire  to  stifle  the  free  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  kind  in 
Ireland,  or  to  arrest  by  penalties  the  growth  of  any  popular 
sentiment  whatever,  that  does  not  take  the  form  of  directly  stimu¬ 
lating  to  violations  of  the  law.  Liberals  have  always  professed 
the  conviction  that  to  misgovern  Ireland  in  order  to  prevent  Ire¬ 
land  from  showing  signs  of  disloyalty  to  the  Empire,  is  as  unjust 
as  it  is  short-sighted.  Yet  what  is  the  deliberate  delay  of 
organic  improvements  even  more  needed  in  Ireland  than  they 
are  in  England,  except  the  misgovernment  of  Ireland  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  precisely  this  nature  ?  The  true  Liberal  policy  is  to 
remove  every  grievance  that  we  can  remove  without  breaking  up 
the  unity  of  the  Empire,  as  soon  as  we  can  remove  it.  If  that 
increases  the  local  patriotism  of  Ireland,  and  renders  the 
agitation  against  the  Union  for  a  time  more  ardent  and 
universal,  we  cannot  help  it.  This  has  been  already  one 
of  the  results  of  doing  Ireland  such  justice  as  we  have 
done  her,  and  yet  no  true  Liberal  will  regret  having 
done  that  justice.  The  policy  of  keeping  from  Ireland  all 
the  liberties  that  she  would  claim  from  a  really  popular 
Parliament  of  her  own,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  obtaining 
a  really  popular  Parliament  of  her  own,  is  a  policy  tried  for 
centuries,  with  the  most  fatal  and  tragic  results.  Indeed, 
the  very  essence  of  that  policy  is  that  it  is  right  to  do  in¬ 
justice  in  fifty  different  ways,  in  order  that  we  may  not  give 
Ireland  the  chance  of  imposing  what  we  hold  to  be  a  .great 
injustice  upon  us  in  one  way.  That  is  not  only  a  thoroughly 
selfish  policy,  but  it  is  an  exhausted  policy, — one  which  the 
Liberals  have  given  up,  and  which  the  Tories  will  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  restore.  And  we  cannot  deny  that  the  deliberate  delay 
of  what  is  so  obviously  and  urgently  needed  in  Ireland  as  a 
good  system  of  county  government, — though  we  are  taking 
pains  to  confer  it  on  Great  Britain, — solely  because  the  Irish 
will  cry  out  for  Home-rule, — is  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  an 
obsolete  and  execrable  policy  which  long  ago  resulted  in  Irish 
misery. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  mere 
stimulus  it  would  afford  to  political  discussion  that  any  exten¬ 


sion  of  British  Reform  Bills — whether  political  or  municipal 
— to  Ireland,  is  so  undesirable.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a 
course  would  put  dangerous  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the 
lawless,  of  the  conspirators  and  terrorisers  from  whom  Ire¬ 
land  has  suffered  lately  so  severely.  Well,  that  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  really  important  character.  If  it  be  true  that  any 
Reform  Bill  proposed  for  England  and  Scotland  would  throw 
fresh  power  into  the  hands  of  Irish  conspirators  and  assassins,  of 
course  that  reform  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  be¬ 
cause,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  a  reform  ;  it  would  be  a  de¬ 
terioration.  We  cannot  reasonably  take  very  exceptional  powers 
to  detect  and  punish  crime  with  one  hand,  and  offer  the  means 
to  stimulate  crime  with  the  other.  That  is  not  a  rational  course. 
But  then  it  must  be  shown  that  there  is  at  least  some  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  a  result  from  the  extension  of  local  liberties  to 
Ireland.  Is  there  any  such  probability  ?  Would  a  County 
Board  add  any  strength  to  the  organisation  of  a  secret  society  ? 
Would  the  extension  of  the  household  franchise  to  Ireland 
facilitate  the  terrorising  of  landlords  by  tenants,  or  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  dissolve  the  Union  by  those  who  do  ?  On 
the  contrary,  every  legitimate  opening  for  the  energies  of  the 
Irish  will  let  off  the  steam  which  otherwise  concentrates  itself 
in  these  Secret  Societies.  You  cannot  discuss  plans  of  assassi¬ 
nation  in  County  Boards,  or  oblige  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  bring  in  Bills  at  Westminster  for  the  confiscation 
of  private  property.  The  more  every  legitimate  political  energy 
is  organised  in  Ireland,  the  more  will  politicians  shrink  from 
involving  themselves  in  unlawful  conspiracies  by  which  they 
know  that  they  will  lose  their  standing-ground  as  poli¬ 
ticians.  Mr.  Forster  never  said  a  wiser  thing  than  when 
he  declared  last  week  at  Leeds  that  “  Home-rule  or 
dissolution  of  the  Union  means  two  countries,  and  the 
only  way  to  meet  that  is  by  showing  that  we  will  treat  the 
Irish  as  we  treat  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  look  forward  to  the 
same  popular  franchise,  both  in  counties  and  in  boroughs  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England.”  And  not  only  so,  but  we  at  least  look 
forward  to  a  simultaneous  grant  to  Ireland  of  the  liberties, 
whatever  they  be,  which  we  grant  to  England  and  Scotland. 
The  only  effect  of  postponing  that  grant  is  to  confess  that, 
though  we  hope  to  make  the  two  countries  one  in  the  future, 
we  are  obliged  to  keep  them  two  at  present.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
very  adequate  reason  for  keeping  them  two  so  far  as  the  special 
measures  needed  to  put  down  local  crime  are  concerned.  You 
cannot  apply  precisely  the  same  remedy  to  a  totally  different 
class  of  exigencies.  If  Wales  or  Yorkshire  were  to  develope  a 
special  kind  of  persistent  crime,  we  should  have  to  apply  a 
special  remedy  in  Wales  or  Yorkshire.  But  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  at  all  for  postponing  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  a  measure 
which  is  even  more  needed  in  Ireland  than  in  England, — like 
a  good  County  Government  Bill, — solely  on  the  ground  that 
the  existence  of  special  crime  in  Ireland  has  obliged  us  to  have 
recourse  to  a  special  remedy.  One  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
crime  in  Ireland  is,  that  there  is  so  much  discontent;  and  the 
reason  why  there  is  so  much  discontent  is,  that  there  is  so  little 
independent  local  self-government,  so  little  wise  control  of 
local  affairs.  To  postpone  the  removal  of  that  evil,  is  to 
postpone  the  recovery,  not  to  hasten  it.  We  agree,  indeed,  with 
Mr.  Forster,  that  the  police  arrangements  must  not  be 
left  in  local  hands.  That  would  be,  no  doubt,  endangering 
greatly  the  safety  of  both  property  and  person.  But  then, 
we  say  the  same  for  England  and  Scotland.  We  hold  that 
nothing  is  managed  worse  than  the  local  control  of  the  police 
in  England,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  State,  which 
prescribes  the  conditions  of  order  all  over  the  country,  should  not 
retain  in  its  own  hands,  and  refuse  to  delegate  to  others,  the 
control  of  the  agents  who  are  to  enforce  that  order.  No  one 
would  think  of  handing  over  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  to  the  Municipal  Government  of  London,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  mischievous  arrangement  to  leave  the  control  of  the 
county  police  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies.  The  Irish  should  have 
as  complete  a  system  of  self-government  as  we  have  in  England, 
but  this  ought  certainly  not  to  include  what,  in  our  opinion, 
it  ought  not  to  include  even  in  any  part  of  England, — the 
power  to  control  those  arrangements  for  enforcing  the  law  on 
which  the  safety  of  life  and  property  depends. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that,  with  this  very  necessary  reserve, 
nothing  can  be  more  short-sighted  or  less  truly  Liberal  in 
policy,  than  to  delay  indefinitely  the  removal  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  justly  ascribe  the  unhappy  condition  of  life  in  Ireland, 
in  deference  to  the  craven  fear  lest  a  little  more  public  life  and 
liberty  should  increase  the  number  of  opportunities  for  hostile 
demonstrations  against  the  Union.  No  doubt,  it  will  increase 
the  number  of  opportunities  for  talking  openly  in  that  sense, 
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but  for  that  very  reason  it  will  diminish  the  temptation  to  plot 
secretly  in  the  same  sense.  And  if  the  Union  will  not  bear 
a  few  more  jets  of  eloquent  denunciation,  it  is  not  the  strong 
tie  of  interest  and  policy  for  which  we,  at  all  events,  honestly 
take  it. 


MR.  FORWOOD  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  TORYISM. 

E  must  have  Tory  men,  and  Liberal  measures.”  That 
seems  to  us  the  sum-total  of  the  advice  which  Mr. 
A.  B.  Forwood  offers  to  his  party,  in  this  month’s  Contemporary 
Review.  It  is  a  remarkable  paper,  and  well  worth  Liberal 
study,  if  only  because  of  the  position  of  its  author.  He  is,  or 
was  till  the  last  Election,  the  dictator  of  his  party  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  After  years  of  active  municipal  life,  Mr.  Forwood  was 
elected  fourteen  years  ago  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Association ;  he  has  retained  it  ever  since,  and  he 
was  selected  last  year  by  the  whole  party  as  the  one  candidate 
for  Lord  Sandon’s  vacant  seat  certain  to  succeed.  They  waited 
weeks  for  him,  and  when  he  arrived,  nominated  him  by  accla¬ 
mation.  He  was  beaten,  partly  at  least,  on  account  of  his  demo¬ 
cratic  programme ;  and  it  is  after  that  enlightening  experience, 
as  well  as  after  the  instruction  derived  from  years  of  successful 
work  in  the  interests  of  his  party,  that  he  repeats  his  Erm  convic¬ 
tion  that  old  Toryism,  the  policy  of  resistance  to  progresses  dying 
out,  and  puts  forward  a  programme  which  is  in  a  large  measure 
identical  with  that  of  moderate  Liberals.  “  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  stating,”  he  says,  “  that  if,  as  a  party,  Conservatism  is 
simply  to  be  the  brake  on  the  wheel  of  legislation,  having  no 
enlightened  or  progressive  policy  of  its  own,  it  will  soon  cease, 
and  deservedly  so,  to  exercise  any  power  in  the  city  of  Liver¬ 
pool.”  He  then  declares  that  the  Conservatives  must  “  trust 
the  people,  and  they  will  reciprocate  the  sentiment and  that 
“  as  much  regard  must  be  paid  to  measures  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  the  working-classes,  as  to  the  wants  of  any 
other  body  of  the  community,”  and  that  in  particular, 
the  Master  and  Servant  Statutes  must  be  amended  in 
their  interest.  He  is  not  opposed  to  another  Reform 
Bill,  making  household  suffrage  universal,  though  he 
insists  on  gutting  the  counties  of  urban  influence  by 
grouping  small  boroughs,  and  he  is  for  a  large  and  really 
democratic  measure  of  Redistribution.  He  actually  lays  down 
as  a  doctrine  that  all  constituencies  should  be  large,  because 
“large  constituencies  are  essential  to  purity  of  election,” — a 
doctrine  which  would  have  made  the  Tories,  not  only  of  1832, 
but  of  1867,  gasp  with  indignation.  He  would  make  the 
Church  of  England  “  broad  and  comprehensive,”  would 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
lay  judiciary,  and  would  rearrange  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
on  a  more  democratic  system,  dividing,  for  instance,  the  income 
of  overgrown  or  over-wealthy  parishes  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  He  would  grant  to  Ireland  all  the  local  self- 
government  and  all  the  franchises  we  grant  to  the  remainder 
of  the  kingdom,  would  abolish  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  and  in  fact 
“  would,  as  a  principle,  strive  to  place  the  two  islands  under 
one  system  of  Government.”  He  would  encourage  “  such 
legal  reforms  as  will  make  the  sale  of  land  as  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  as  that  of  other  property,”  which  involves,  we  need 
not  say,  restrictions  upon  settlement,  that  keystone  of  the 
aristocratic  system  ;  and  finally,  he  would  in  all  things  have 
the  Party  declare  itself  ready  and  eager  to  carry  out  “  the 
firmly  constructive  and  safely  progressive  policy  of  the  future.” 

What  is  all  this,  but  ordinary,  moderate  Liberalism,  applied 
to  the  immediate  problems  before  us  ?  It  is  true  that  we  can 
just  detect,  by  careful  study,  that  Mr.  For  wood’s  real  policy 
in  Ireland  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  and  that 
he  would  oppose  both  in  Ireland  and  England  any  conces¬ 
sions  to  tenant-farmers,  he  holding  that  all  Land  Acts  every¬ 
where  interfere  with  the  principle  of  free  contract,  which  he 
regards  with  as  superstitious  a  reverence  as  if  he  had  never 
been  driven  in  a  cab ;  but,  as  regards  Great  Britain,  where, 
except  as  to  the  Holdings  Act,  is  there  any  difference  between 
Mr.  Forwood’s  views  and  Lord  Hartington’s  ?  Both  propose  the 
same  improvements,  both  are  ready  with  the  same  concessions, 
both  affirm  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  “the  people  ” — meaning 
thereby  the  majority  counted  by  heads — must  be  trusted,  and 
must  ultimately  decide.  It  is  again  true  that  Mr.  Forwood  parades 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Constitution  as  objects  weak  enough  to 
need  the  utmost  care,  and  Lord  Ilartington  does  not,  and  that 
Mr.  Forwood  makes  much  of  his  love  for  Colonies,  and 
Lord  Hartington  does  not ;  but  that  difference  consists  only  in 
this, — that  Lord  Ilartington  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  dissi¬ 
pate  unreal  fears,  while  Mr.  Forwood  is  at  the  trouble  to 


exaggerate  them.  Nobody  is  going  to  dethrone  Queen  Victoria, 
or  upset  the  Constitution,  or  dismiss  the  Colonies,  and  so  Lord 
Hartington  is  silent  about  them  ;  but  there  is  no  other  differ¬ 
ence,  and  if  the  Tory  leaders  adopted  Mr.  Forwood’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  we  should  have  two  great  parties  in  the  State, 
differing  only  in  their  leaders’  names,  and  perhaps  in  their 
intellectual  ability,  racing  with  each  other  to  earn  “  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  ”  by  measures  which,  whether  we  call  them 
Liberal  or  Tory,  tend  directly  to  make  of  the  Democracy  the 
ultimate  directing  and  governing  power.  And  this,  it  is  past 
all  doubt,  is  the  policy  of  that  section  of  the  Tories  which 
Mr.  Forwood  represents,  and  which  is  weary  of  a  resistance 
that,  however  wise  or  however  beneficial,  leaves  Tories,  as  they 
fancy,  always  in  a  minority  and  out  of  power.  It  is  the 
policy  which  is  paralysing  the  Party,  for  the  leaders  cannot 
denounce  it,  with  Lord  Salisbury  as  their  chief  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  not  yet  forgotten  ;  and  they  cannot  accept  it, 
because  the  body  of  their  immediate  followers  do  not  like  it, 
and  because  they  see  that  if  the  mass  of  the  people  want 
Liberal  measures,  they  will  ask  Liberal  men  to  carry  them  out. 
High  Tories  like  Mr.  Lowther  will  never  vote  for  County 
Government  on  the  “  trust  in  the  people  ”  principle,  while  old 
Conservatives  will  look  with  sullen  distrust  on  all  the  Liberal 
measures  which  Mr.  Forwood  presses  on  their  acceptance. 

Why,  then,  ask  the  Tories,  do  we  discuss  Mr.  Forwood’s  pro¬ 
positions  ?  If  they  will  not  be  accepted,  and  only  weaken  the 
adversary’s  strength,  why  do  not  Liberals  let  them  alone  ?  Is 
it  not,  they  suggest,  a  superfluity  of  naughtiness  in  Liberal 
journals  to  be  so  much  interested  in  Tory  divisions,  and  is 
there  not  something  of  malice  in  their  close  watchfulness, 
while  Conservatives  do  their  thinking  ?  The  answer  to  that 
jibe,  in  itself  a  fair  one,  is  clear.  It  is  as  interesting  to  Generals 
to  know  what  their  enemies  propose,  as  to  know  what  they  them¬ 
selves  design  ;  while  for  ourselves,  we  confess  to  an  additional 
and  non-partisan  interest  in  the  inquiry.  We  have  a  strong 
conviction,  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  in  the  internal  fight 
in  the  Conservative  camp,  the  old  Conservatives,  the  men 
whose  idea  of  their  function  is  to  applv  the  brake  to  the 
machine,  will  win,  and  have  a  deep  intellectual  interest,  historic, 
not  partisan  interest,  in  watching  for  the  signs  of  the  coming 
victory,  its  men,  and  its  method.  We  are  not  impressed  by 
the  Tory  pessimists  at  all,  shrewd  as  many  of  them  are,  and 
are  more  than  half-amused  with  their  present  inability  to 
trust  in  their  own  principles.  We  believe  that  Conservatism 
rests  upon  facts  as  indestructible  as  those  which  support 
Liberalism,  upon  the  instinctive  reluctance  of  half  mankind 
to  abandon  the  usual,  upon  their  fear  of  all  changes,  and 
upon  their  natural,  and,  in  many  respects,  admirable  reverence 
for  the  past.  A  section  of  mankind  will  always  be  guided  by 
those  feelings,  and  in  a  country  like  this,  where  great  numbers 
are  honestly  contented,  where  utopias,  owing  to  the  national 
character,  have  little  influence,  and  where  history  inspires  a 
lofty  pride  in  the  past,  as  being  on  the  whole  a  noble  past,  that 
section  will  be  a  great  one,  and  will,  the  moment  it  finds  ade¬ 
quate  expression,  be  seen  to  be  a  great  one.  It  had  no  expression 
under  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  it  has  none  now  ;  but  that  it  will 
find  one,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Liberal  party  will  one  day 
commit  blunders.  All  these  feverish  Tory-Democratic  tenta- 
tives  are  but  tentatives, — the  efforts  of  impatient  men  to  clutch 
at  a  popularity  which  never  accrues  to  any  party,  unless  it  has 
its  roots  deep  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  history  of  the  country 
to  be  won.  They  are  all  made  under  a  belief  which  is  a 
pure  delusion, — the  belief  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  hold  upon 
the  country  through  his  principles,  his  proposals,  his  policy, 
through  something,  in  fact,  other  than  his  personal  genius. 
He  never  had  the  slightest.  Without  his  genius  he  never 
would  have  carried  a  dozen  seats,  and  we  seriously  doubt 
whether,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  he  was,  after  his  policy  was  un¬ 
derstood,  popular  at  all,  whether  a  Dissolution  on  any  day 
after  1877  would  not  have  shattered  his  power.  His  imita¬ 
tors  are  spending  their  breath  in  vain,  are  alienating 
more  people  than  they  attract,  and  we  watch  their  efforts,  we 
admit,  with  the  keenest  interest,  because  when  they  have  done, 
when  they  are  exhausted,  the  old  Conservative  party  will  revive, 
and  Liberalism  will  once  more  be  challenged  by  an  equal  foe. 
They  are,  we  think,  growing  exhausted  now.  So  long  as  the 
“  pony  Disraelis  ”  confined  themselves  to  foreign  policy,  their 
powerlessness  was  never  clear,  the  nation  as  to  foreign  policy 
distrusting  its  own  ignorance  ;  and  while  they  were  vituperat¬ 
ing,  they  were  comparatively  safe  ;  but  now  that  they  avoid 
foreign  policy,  and  have  exhausted  abuse,  and  are  turning, 
like  Mr.  Forwood,  to  home  affairs,  their  principles  become 
visible,  and  are  by  the  majority  of  the  people  summarily 
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rejected.  The  true  Conservatives,  who  include  nearly  half 
England,  do  not  want  to  “  trust  the  people  ”  in  the  sense  of 
making  the  people  absolute,  or  to  remedy  all  abuses,  or  to  pass 
“  safely-progressive  ”  measures  ;  but  to  distrust  the  people,  to 
find  excuses  for  abuses,  if  only  they  are  old,  and  to  hold  back 
Liberals  hard,  for  fear  that  progress  should  be  too  fast.  They 
will  find  their  leaders,  sooner  or  later,  probably  very  soon  ; 
and  when  they  do,  Conservatism  will  be  a  great  power  again, 
and  Mr.  Forwood  either  a  forgotten  man  or  a  repentant  one, 
who  declares  that,  in  spite  of  a  momentary  abjuration,  ex¬ 
torted  by  impatience,  his  true,  though  deserted  faith  has 
always  been  expressed  in  the  words,  “  Nolumus  leges  Angliae 
mutari.” 


THE  PEOPOSED  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CABINET. 

“ITTE  cannot  support  the  demand,  raised  by  so  many  Cham- 
VV  bers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  for  the  creation 
of  a  special  Ministry  or  special  Ministries  for  those  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  objections  stated  by  Mr.  Kynaston  Cross,  the  new 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  in  his  speech  of  Wednesday  to  his 
Bolton  constituencies,  are  in  themselves  nearly  final.  As  he 
says,  every  Department,  the  whole  government  of  the  coirntry, 
is  concerned  with  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Hardly  any 
officer  of  State  can  do  anything  without  touching  those  in¬ 
terests,  and  half  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  The  Cabinet  cannot 
sanction  a  foreign  despatch,  or  arrange  a  Budget,  or  consider  a 
Banking  Act,  without  thinking  of  commerce  ;  while  every 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  tenure,  for  the  reform  of 
county  government,  or  for  the  readjustment  of  rates,  directly 
and  in  many  cases  most  perceptibly,  affects  agriculture.  The 
greatest  agricultural  and  commercial  measures  of  our  time,  the 
new  Poor-law  and  Free-trade,  were  measures  of  high  policy,  to  be 
settled  by  Governments  and  Parties,  not  by  Departments ;  while 
the  smaller  measures  now  in  front,  the  French  Treaty  and  the 
modification  of  tenure  called  the  Holdings  Act,  could  not 
possibly  be  left  to  individual  Ministers.  They  are  and  will 
remain  questions  of  the  class  which  Cabinets  must  think 
out,  and  on  which  the  Premier,  or  the  Premier  plus 
the  two  or  three  men  who  form  in  practice  an  in¬ 
terior  Cabinet,  must  finally  decide.  A  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  who  could  propose  and  carry,  say,  complete  Free- 
trade,  would  be  above  the  Premier  and  the  Treasury  too  ; 
while  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  who  could  propose  tenant- 
right  would  be  above  the  whole  Government.  Yet,  if  he 
could  not  propose  these  things  with  a  good  prospect  of  carry¬ 
ing  them,  he  would  be  a  mere  intermediary,  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  Cabinet,  where  he  would  be  an  intruding 
and,  so  to  speak,  isolated  person,  and  of  very  little  use  to  any¬ 
body.  Important  interests  like  agriculture  and  commerce,  with 
hundreds  of  representatives,  can  already  address  the  Treasury 
with  quite  sufficient  emphasis.  No  Minister  of  Commerce 
could  have  pressed  on  the  Foreign  Office  the  case  of  Bradford 
under  the  French  Treaty  more  vehemently  than  it  was 
pressed  ;  and  no  Minister  of  Agriculture,  if  he  had  been  as 
eloquent  as  Fox  or  as  competent  as  Sir  E.  Peel,  could  have 
forced  a  Government  to  grant  compensation  for  slaughtered 
cattle  as  it  was  forced  by  the  agricultural  property-holders  in 
the  House. 

We  do  not  deny  that,  in  matters  of  detail,  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  considered  as  interests,  may  have  something  to 
complain  of.  The  Chambers  all  say  so,  and  they  must,  on 
such  a  point,  know  the  grievances  of  their  constituents.  As 
regards  commerce,  we  think  it  possible  that  a  special  Minister 
might  collect  information  now  left  vague  or  scattered — this  is 
certainly  true  of  Asiatic  facts — might  inquire  more  persistently 
into  new  openings  for  trade,  and  might  stimulate  the  Foreign 
Office  to  attempt  new  treaties  of  commerce  with  States  like 
the  Eepublics  of  South  America,  to  which  “public  opinion,” 
now  the  only  motor,  will  not  continuously  attend.  A  Minister 
of  Agriculture  also  might  collect  information,  now  left  too 
indefinite — the  history  of  ensilage  i3  a  good  illustration — and 
collate  more  accurately  the  views  of  the  Chambers  about 
tenure,  and  even  give  valuable  warnings  from  the  whole 
world  to  agricultural  districts.  An  Office  set  apart  for 
special  inquiry  always  receives  a  great  deal,  and  such 
Ministers  might  be  most  convenient  intermediaries  between 
the  interests  concerned  and  the  governing  Committee.  But 
then  they  should  be  Ministers,  not  Secretaries  of  State.  Mr. 
Mundella,  who  has  quite  enough  to  do  with  Education,  without 
worrying  himself  about  sick  cows,  should  receive  a  colleague, 
a  second  Vice-President,  with  agriculture  as  his  business;  while 


the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  become  a 
much  bigger  man,  with  the  extension  of  Commerce  as  his  de¬ 
partment.  Each  of  these  officers  would  be  grand  sifter  for 
the  interest  represented,  and  his  sifted  information  and  pro¬ 
posals  would  be  sure  of  attention,  and  even  eager  attention, 
from  a  Cabinet  which  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
its  way  to  any  improvement  really  needed  by  any  great  interest. 
That  means  a  great  many  votes  at  the  next  election,  as  well  as  a 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  with  those  two  motives  pulling 
together,  a  Cabinet  soon  puts  itself  in  motion. 

We  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  about  additions  to 
the  Cabinet.  So  far  as  we  see,  a  non-political  Department 
gets  itself  most  admirably  managed  whenever  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Minister  who  is  a  good  administrator,  who  is  just 
under  Cabinet  rank,  but  who  is  strong  enough  to  weigh  heavily 
with  the  Government  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  see  how  we  can 
have  the  Education  Department  better  managed  than  it  was 
by  Mr.  Forster,  or  is  by  Mr.  Mundella,  and  fancy  we  owe  a 
good  many  recent  improvements  in  the  Post  Office  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Fawcett  has  not  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  world.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  be  better  done  if  its  head  were  a 
Vice-President  under  the  Treasury,  instead  of  a  leading 
politician  ;  and  are  quite  certain  that  if  the  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works  were  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Crown  lands  would 
be  managed  with  less  attention.  Even  for  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land,  our  ideal,  if  it  were  possible — which  it  is  not,  while 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy  continues  —  would  be  representative 
Under-Secretaries,  answerable  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
should  himself  be  directly  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms.  The  Cabinet  should  not  be  too  full,  and 
it  should  be  filled  with  men  of  political  rank  who  are 
more  than  heads  of  Departments.  Day  by  day,  two  silent 
political  processes  are  going  on  which  will  materially  modify 
the  working  of  the  Constitution,  which  are  probably  beneficial, 
but  which  ought  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
force  of  the  Cabinet  is  growing.  The  tendency  of  our  Demo¬ 
cracy  is  towards  Cabinet  government.  The  majorities  grow 
larger — ten  was  formerly  a  working  majority — the  groups 
more  numerous,  the  pressure  of  business  heavier,  the  powers 
of  private  Members  less,  till  the  initiative  is  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  governing  Committee,  which  has,  moreover,  a 
working  veto  on  all  propositions.  It  is  essential  that 
this  Committee  should  be  fairly  homogeneous,  not  too  much 
of  a  little  Parliament — we  note  that  Councils,  now-a- 
days,  sit  long — and  should  consist  of  men  not  entirely 
worked  to  death,  but  with  a  little  capacity  left  for  initiating 
new  things.  Energy,  too,  and  secrecy  are  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary,  and  to  secure  all  those  objects  a  Cabinet  should  be  rigidly 
kept  from  unwieldiness.  The  increase  of  Cabinet  power  will 
not,  we  conceive,  stop,  it  being  the  most  natural  instrument 
through  which  a  democracy  can  govern ;  and  though  the 
second  process  may  stop,  it  also  may  not.  This  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  standing,  and  therefore  the  power,  of  the 
Premier.  We  shall  soon  have  been  governed  twenty  years 
by  two  men,  each  of  whom,  whatever  his  merits  or 
demerits,  was  admitted  all  round  to  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  fellows,  It  has  been  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  in  an  unusually  truthful 
sense.  That  is  not  a  bad  change  in  itself,  whenever  we  can 
find  the  right  man,  a  moderated  personal  ascendancy  giving 
coherence  to  the  Administration ;  but  it  increases  the  need  for 
confining  the  Cabinet  to  the  powerful,  and  avoiding  a  dilution, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  exaggerate  the  personality  of  the 
Premier.  It  is  all  very  well  at  present,  but  we  do  not  want 
the  Cabinet  always  to  be,  as  it  certainly  was  last  year,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  bearing  the  world  on  his  own  shoulders — 
rather  crushing  them,  . as  wye  now  know,  by  that  supreme  effort 
— the  Premier’s  Council.  The  stronger,  in  short,  the  Cabinet 
is  made,  the  better,  and  concentration  is  a  great  element  in 
strength. 


ME.  CIIAMBEELAIN  AT  SWANSEA. 

E.  CHAMBEELAIN,  in  the  speech  at  Swansea,  in  which 
he  did  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Dillwyn,  as  one 
of  the  staunchest  and  quite  the  most  consistent  Eadical 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  took  credit  for  the  English  Eadicals 
that,  whether  or  not  they  were  sometimes  discontented,  they 
were  never  “  Irreconcileable,”  never  disposed  “  to  upset  the 
coach  ”  because  the  pace  did  not  please  them.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  define  an  Irreconcileable  better  than  in  these  words. 
The  great  French  Irreconcileables  of  the  present  day  not  only 
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admit,  but  boast  that  tbis  is  precisely  wbat  they  aim  at.  They 
think  it  their  bounden  duty  to  upset  the  coach  because  the 
pace  does  not  please  them, — or  rather,  perhaps,  because  no 
pace  which  simply  tends  in  the  direction  of  the  reform  of 
existing  abuses  could  possibly  please  them.  To  their  minds, 
everything  is  wrong, — “  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint,” — and  consequently  they  think  that  upsetting 
everything  as  it  is,  is  the  only  proper  preliminary  to  bringing 
anything  to  be  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  English  politicians  would 
read  the  account  in  Friday’s  Daily  News  of  the  conversation 
between  Elisee  Eeclus  and  the  correspondent  of  that  paper, 
they  would, — we  will  not  say  understand,  for  they  would  not 
understand  at  all, — but  apprehend  the  position  of  a  true 
Irreconcileable  as  they  had  never  before  apprehended  it. 
And  a  position,  we  venture  to  say,  less  like  that  of  a  stout 
English  Eadical,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  In  some  respects, 
even  the  despondent  Conservatives  are  nearer  to  the  Irrecon- 
cileables  than  the  Eadicals.  They  often  look  on  the  modern 
tendencies  of  political  society  with  almost  as  much  gloom  as 
the  Irreconcileables  themselves,  though  for  a  different  reason. 
Now  the  Eadicals  look  on  the  modern  tendencies  of  political 
society  with  tempered  satisfaction.  And  instead  of  wishing 
to  invert  all  the  tendencies  they  see,  they  wish,  on  the  whole, 
to  promote  most  of  the  tendencies  they  see.  Being  in  this 
hopeful  frame  of  mind  they  are  actually  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  Irreconcileables  than  even  the  true  Tories  themselves.  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  lugubrious  speech  at  Colchester,  for  instance,  does 
not  strike  one  as  forming  half  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
political  hopelessness  of  Prince  Krapotkine  and  M.  Elisee 
Eeclus  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Swansea, — the  fault  of 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  a  fault,  is  rather  its  too  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  from  the  results  of  tendencies  actually  at  work, 
than  any  revolutionary  bias,  of  which  there  is  indeed  no 
trace. 

The  Times  is  very  much  offended  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
intimating  that  there  is  perfect  harmony  of  purpose  between 
the  Eadicals  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  present  Government,  and 
asserts  that  the  only  danger  of  any  discord  breaking  in  upon 
that  harmony  has  arisen  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  But 
the  Times  does  not  tell  us  when  and  where  that  discordant 
note  was  struck.  So  far  as  the  public  know,  the  Government 
have  never  differed  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  nor  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  from  the  Government.  If  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  colleagues  last  year  from  prison  were  specially  supported  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  was  also  specially  supported  and  specially 
defended  under  the  circumstances,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by 
Lord  Hartington  ;  and  the  only  Minister  who  disapproved  the 
course  taken  was  the  Minister  who  retired.  To  the  best  of  our 
belief,  the  co-operation  of  the  Eadicals  has  not  onty  increased 
the  popularity  of  the  present  Government  in  the  country,  but  has 
guarded  the  Government — so  far  as  the  Government  may  have 
needed  guarding — against  the  blunders  into  which  the  so-called 
Moderates  might  possibly  at  least  have  betrayed  them.  It 
was  the  Eadical  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  who  pressed 
upon  the  Government  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo.  It  was  the 
Eadical  party,  again  represented  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  who  pressed 
upon  the  Government  the  many  grave  alterations  in  the  Proce¬ 
dure  Eules  which  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  autumn  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the 
Conservatives.  And  it  is  at  the  present  time  the  Eadical 
party  whose  staunch  protest  against  every  attempt  to  suppress 
political  liberty  in  Ireland,  renders  it  simply  impossible  that 
any  of  the  reactionary  suggestions  which  appear  to  be 
favoured  in  what  is  called  the  Moderate  Press  should 
ever  be  adopted  by  the  public.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  that  the  so-called  Whig  element  in  the  Cabinet 
has  been  hostile  to  the  Eadical  element  on  these  points. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so,  but  the  Eadicals 
have  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  it  out  of  the 
question  that  the  Government  should  have  taken  the  bad 
advice  often  tendered  to  them  by  the  organs  of  the  Moderate 
party.  If  the  Moderates  had  had  their  way,  for  instance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unmeaning  compromise  called 
the  Closuie  by  a  two-thirds  majority  would  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Closure  as  we  have  it,  and  the  result  of  that 
would  have  been  that  the  country,  which  cares  for  nothing  so 
much  as  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  full 
control  of  its  own  business,  would  have  turned  the  cold- 
shoulder  to  an  Administration  capable  of  such  weakness  as 
that.  So  far  from  agreeing  with  the  Times ,  we  hold  very 
strongly  that  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Eadical  party  on  the 
Government, — an  influence  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
hitherto,  we  suppose,  the  chief  channel, — discords  in  the 


Government  would  have  been  long  ago  manifest  which  have 
never  actually  put  in  an  appearance.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Hartington  would  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  right  course  whatever  had  been  said  against  it 
in  the  Moderates’  organs, — for  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
Hartington  have  a  very  sagacious,  political  insight  into  the 
folly  of  half-measures, — but  it  is  also  very  probable  that  other 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  terrified  by  the  cries  of  the  Times , 
and  organs  like  the  Times,  would  have  made  much  more  effort 
than  they  did  to  divide  the  Cabinet,  had  not  it  been  so  well 
known  that  this  course  would  have  involved  a  breach  with  the 
Eadical  party  the  consequences  of  which  must  have  been  very 
serious.  To  the  best  of  our  belief,  the  determined  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Eadicals  has  again  and  again  saved  this 
Government  from  the  breaking  -  out  of  discords  which 
might  have  been  fatal,  and  has  never  involved  it  in  a 
single  blunder.  But  for  the  Eadicals,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
would  hardly  have  left  the  Cabinet  alone.  But  for  the 
Eadicals,  Mr.  Forster  would  hardly  have  left  the  Cabinet 
alone.  And  but  for  the  Eadicals  at  the  present  time,  there 
would  be  far  more  disposition  to  postpone  Irish  reforms  solely 
because  Ireland  is  politically  ungrateful  for  what  it  has 
received,  than  there  actually  is.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his 
speech  at  Swansea,  adroitly  staved  off  the  difference  between 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  Eadical  party  on  the  subject  of 
extending  any  County  Government  Bill  that  may  be  brought 
in  for  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  by  suggesting  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  wait  for  household  franchise  in  the 
counties,  before  passing  a  County  Government  Bill  at  all. 
But  for  the  rest,  he  strongly  supported  the  manly  and 
reasonable  course  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to  reform 
abuses  in  Ireland,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  fact 
of  the  political  irreconcileability  of  the  Irish  people.  And,  for 
our  own  parts,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  reform  of 
the  present  atrociously  bad  system  of  local  government  in 
Ireland  is  so  urgent  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people, 
that  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  wait  even  for  the 
extension  of  household  franchise  to  the  counties  before  at¬ 
tempting  the  reform  of  our  system  of  local  government.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  Eadical 
party  whom  he  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  now  represent  in  the 
Cabinet,  have  been  again  and  again  the  good  genius  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government,  instead  of  the  evil  genius,  as  the  Times 
represents  him.  Through  him,  the  Eadical  party,  so  well  re¬ 
presented  at  the  banquet  to  Mr.  Dillwyn,  have  made  their  voice 
adequately  heard  in  the  Government.  And  the  voice  of  the 
Eadical  party  has  never  been  listened  to  by  the  Government, 
since  1880,  without  results  which  even  the  ablest  of  the 
Whigs  now  consider  as  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 


PEUSSIA  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

rnHE  letter  which  the  German  Emperor,  in  his  character  of 
JL  King  of  Prussia,  has  addressed  to  the  Pope  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Powers  are  near¬ 
ing  their  end.  For  the  time,  at  all  events,  Prince  Bismarck 
has  fixed  a  minimum  of  concession  below  which  he  will  not 
suffer  the  Pope  to  go.  If  the  May  Laws  are  to  be  reconsidered, 
the  Pope  must  take  a  particular  step.  He  must  accept  in 
principle  the  obligation  to  notify  all  presentations  to  the  State 
which  one  of  these  laws  lays  on  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  Emperor’s  letter  does  not  say  that  the  law  must  be  accepted 
precisely  as  it  stands,  but  that  it  is  in  relation  to  this  law  that 
the  advance  demanded  from  the  Vatican  must  be  made. 
As  to  the  other  side  of  the  transaction,  the  letter  is  not 
equally  precise.  The  immediate  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  is  the  creation 
of  a  conviction  in  the  Emperor’s  mind  that  the  Pope  is  as 
anxious  for  a  reconciliation  as  he  is  himself.  When  this  has 
been  impressed  on  him,  he  will  be  able  to  countenance  the 
reconsideration  by  the  Prussian  Parliament  not  of  the  May 
Laws  generally,  but  of  such  of  them  “  as,  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle  for  the  protection  of  contested  rights  of  the  State, 
became  requisite,  without  being  permanently  necessary  to 
secure  peaceful  relations  between  Church  and  State.”  A 
pledge  of  this  kind  is  obviously  open  to  almost  any  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  the  Emperor’s  advisers  choose  to  put  on  it.  It 
rests  with  them  to  determine  which  of  the  May  Laws 
are  permanently  necessary,  and  which  were  only  requi¬ 
site  for  a  time.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Vatican  will  make  any  advance  whatever,  without  some 
more  precise  understanding  as  to  the  consideration  it  is  to 
receive  for  its  concessions.  The  publication  of  the  Letter  is 
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probably  meant  to  convey,  not  tbat  tbc  Emperor  will  commit 
himself  to  nothing,  but  simply  that  he  will  not  be  the  first  to 
commit  himself  to  anything.  By  singling  out  one  solitary 
provision  of  the  May  Laws  which  the  Pope  must  declare  him¬ 
self  ready  to  accept  in  advance,  he  does,  in  effect,  intimate 
that  on  every  other  point  he  is  open  to  argument  and 
persuasion. 

To  submit  all  Ecclesiastical  appointments  to  the  veto  of  the 
Civil  authorities  is  a  light  or  a  serious  matter,  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  veto  is  exercised. 
Under  the  May  Laws,  these  conditions  are  of  extraordinary 
severity.  The  Civil  authorities  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  any  priest,  either  for  want  of  qualification,  or 
for  having  been  convicted  of  any  offence,  or  if  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  intends  to  disobey  the  law.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  prescribed  are,  that  the  presentee  must  be  of  German 
birth  ;  that  he  must  have  been  educated  and  have  passed  the 
final  examination  at  a  gymnasium ;  and  further,  that  he 
must  have  spent  three  years  at  a  German  University,  or,  if 
there  be  no  University  in  the  Diocese,  at  an  Ecclesiastical 
College  approved  by  the  Government.  Among  the  offences 
conviction  for  which  operates  as  a  disqualification,  is  the 
illegal  exercise  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  a  crime  for  which  a 
large  number  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  Prussia  have  from  time 
to  time  been  found  guilty,  while  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man 
intends  to  disobey  the  laws  in  future  may  easily  be  stretched 
so  as  to  include  all  the  rest.  How  a  request  to  submit  pre¬ 
sentations  to  benefices  to  a  veto  which  at  present  is  so  all- 
embracing  would  have  been  met  by  the  late  Pope,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  He  would  have  replied  by  a  simple 
“  Non  possumus.”  But  Leo  XIII.  is  of  another  temper 
from  Pius  IX.  He  is  above  all  things  a  Whig,  and  from 
the  Whig  point  of  view  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  authorities  should  work  harmoni¬ 
ously  together.  Pius  IX.  was  at  bottom  a  Revolutionist ; 
constituted  authorities  were  to  be  treated  with  deference  when 
they  did  what  he  liked,  and  to  be  altogether  ignored  when 
they  did  what  he  disliked.  By  Leo  XIII.  they  are  regarded 
in  a  very  different  light.  He  interprets  the  Apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  as  binding  him  in  a  special 
manner  to  live  peaceably  with  Sovereigns,  and  nothing  but  the 
strongest  conviction  that  the  conditions  demanded  from  him 
are  such  as  he  cannot  conscientiously  concede  will  prevent 
him  from  meeting  the  Prussian  offer  at  least  half-way. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
Emperor’s  terms  will  be  determined  by  the  extent  of 
the  revision  to  which  the  May  Laws  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  If  the  provisions  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  holders  of  benefices  were  repealed,  the  veto 
would  become  a  mere  right  to  reject  a  particular  presentee, 
with  no  cause  assigned.  This  would  be  a  much  less  serious 
restriction  on  Ecclesiastical  action  than  a  right  to  reject  all 
presentees  who  do  not  satisfy  the  very  stringent  conditions 
just  enumerated.  The  one  tends  in  practice  to  come  down  to 
the  occasional  rejection  of  some  priest  who  has  made  himself 
specially  obnoxious  to  the  civil  authorities  ;  the  other  keeps 
alive  a  complete  system  of  clerical  education  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  think  actually  mis¬ 
chievous.  The  former  might  be  met  by  successive  presenta¬ 
tions  drawn  from  a  virtually  unlimited  area ;  the  latter  limits 
the  supply  to  the  small  minority  of  the  clergy  who  happen 
to  have  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  statute. 

It  appears  from  the  attitude  of  Herr  Windthorst  that  the 
Centre  party  are  disposed  to  see  a  more  conciliatory  temper  in 
the  Emperor’s  Letter  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  it.  Pro¬ 
bably,  therefore,  they  assume  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  in 
view  some  considerable  modification  of  this  part  of  the  May 
Laws.  Whether  the  Centre  is  really  very  anxious  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Prussian  State  and  the 
Vatican  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  The  Clericals  of  Germany 
are  in  this  respect  not  unlike  the  Clericals  of  France.  They 
are  politicians  first,  and  Clericals  afterwards.  As  regards  the 
French  Clericals,  the  whole  history  of  their  relations  with 
the  late  and  present  Nuncios  proves  this.  They  are  irri¬ 
tated  almost  beyond  bearing  at  the  determination  of  the 
Pope  to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  open  quarrel  between  the 
Church  and  the  Republic.  Every  courtesy  which  the  Nuncio 
shows  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  a  fresh  annoyance 
to  them.  Their  object  is  to  destroy  the  Republic,  and  they 
think  that  if  the  Pope  would  but  refuse  to  have  any  more 
dealings  with  the  Republic,  an  important  step  would  have  been 
taken  towards  this  consummation.  The  Prussian  Clericals 
have  not  the  same  feelings  towards  the  Prussian  Monarchy  that 


the  French  Clericals  entertain  towards  the  Republic,  because 
the  Prussian  Monarchy  is  not  revolutionary  in  its  origin.  But 
they  have  political  objects  of  their  own,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  may  be  helped  or  hindered  by  the  exercise  of  a  judici¬ 
ous  diplomacy  in  relation  to  Prince  Bismarck.  If  they  want 
to  attack  the  Government,  it  is  always  easy  to  find  an 
occasion  somewhere  in  the  May  Laws  ;  and  they  might 
not  be  altogether  pleased  at  seeing  these  laws  repealed,  if  their 
repeal  constituted  the  whole  concession  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  difficult  to  define  with  precision  the  extent  to 
which  the  Pope  is  compelled  to  take  this  feeling  into  account. 
He  is  certainly  not  disposed  to  defer  to  it  in  all  particulars, 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ignore  it  entirely.  The 
spiritual  destitution  to  which  Catholic  Prussia  has  been  re¬ 
duced  under  the  operation  of  the  May  Laws  must  be  greatly 
in  the  Pope’s  thoughts,  but  even  destitution  cannot  be  re¬ 
lieved  without  some  degree  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  in  want.  The  Prussian  Clergy  have  by  this  time 
gained  some  of  the  immunities  which  belong  to  Con¬ 
fessors,  and  even  a  less  religious  Pope  than  Leo  XIII.  could 
not  altogether  disregard  the  sufferings  they  have  undergone  on 
behalf  of  Ecclesiastical  independence.  To  give  up  everything 
that  has  been  fought  for  during  the  last  nine  years  would  not 
encourage  the  Clergy  in  other  countries  to  be  equally  resolute 
in  the  same  cause.  That  a  moilas  vivendi  may  be  found,  if  the 
Prussian  Government  are  in  earnest  in  looking  for  one,  cannot 
be  questioned  ;  but  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  generalities 
of  the  Emperor’s  letter  must  depend  on  the  private  negotia¬ 
tions  by  which  that  letter  has,  no  doubt,  been  accompanied. 


THE  HIGH  CHURCH  VIEW  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL 
OFFICE. 

MR.  HATCH,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review,  speaks  of  the  canonical  vow  of  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  by  the  Priests  of  the  Church  as  not  flowing  “  from  any¬ 
thing  inherent  in  the  Bishop’s  office.”  “  The  obligation,”  he 
says,  “  is  that  of  a  contract.  On  the  one  hand,  all  Clerks  have 
entered  into  a  certain  contract  at  their  ordination,  but  that 
contract  is  defined  and  limited  by  its  terms  ;  it  is  a  promise  of 
submission,  not  to  a  Bishop  as  such,  nor  to  any  purely  spiritual 
authority,  but  to  the  ‘  Ordinary,’ — that  is,  the  Judex  Ordinarius, 
whoever  he  may  be,  whether  Chancellor  or  Vicar-General,, 
Bishop  or  King.  On  the  other  hand,  all  beneficed  clerks 
(except  in  the  few  cases  iu  which  ‘  institution  ’  is  not  required) 
have  entered  into  a  sacred  contract  by  which  they  have  given  to 
their  Bishop  the  same  promise  of  obedience  which  they  would* 
in  feudal  times,  have  given  to  any  other  feudal  lord  ;  but  this 
obedience  is  limited  by  the  adjective  ‘  canonical,’  and  by  the 
phrase,  ‘  in  all  things  lawful  and  honest.’  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Bishop  as  being  entitled  to  obedience,  and  that 
an  almost  unlimited  obedience,  on  the  part  of  his  clergy, 
by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  character  which  his  consecra¬ 
tion  has  conferred  upon  him,  is  as  much  at  variance 
with  ecclesiastical  history  and  present  fact,  as  it  is  with  the 
great  currents  of  Christian  opinion  which  are  already  shaping 
the  policy  of  the  Churches  of  the  future.”  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  definition  of  the  meaning  of  canonical  obedience  de¬ 
cidedly  beai-s  out  the  technical  sense  in  which  that  duty  has 
recently  been  understood  by  the  High-Church  party  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  to  whom  nothing  would  seem  to  have  been 
more  foreign  than  that  deferential  attitude  of  mind  towards  their 
Bishops  which  Cardinal  Newman  describes  in  his  “  Apologia  ” 
as  having  been  his  own  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  activity  as  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  Dr.  Newman  at  least 
seems  always  to  have  had  the  idea  that  obedience  was  due  to 
“something  inherent  in  the  Bishop’s  office.”  In  writing  to 
Bishop  Bagot,— the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,— Dr.  Newman 
says : — “  In  your  Lordship’s  Charge  for  1838,  an  allusion 
was  made  to  the  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times.’  Some  opponents 
of  the  ‘Tracts’  said  that  you  treated  them  with  undue 
indulgence . I  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon  on  the  sub¬ 

ject,  submitting  the  ‘  Tracts  ’  entirely  to  your  Lordship’s 
disposal.  What  I  thought  about  your  Charge  will  appear  from 
the  words  which  I  then  used  to  him.  I  said,  ‘  A  Bishop’s 
lightest  word,  ex  cathedra,  is  heavy.  His  judgment  on  a  book 
cannot  be  light.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence.’  And  I  offered  to 
withdraw  any  of  the  ‘  Tracts  ’  over  which  I  had  control,  if  I 
were  informed  which  were  those  to  which  your  Lordship  had 
objections.  I  afterwards  wrote  to  your  Lordship  to  this  effect, 
that  ‘  I  trusted  I  might  say  sincerely  that  I  should  feel  a  more 
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iively  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  was  submitting  myself  to 
your  Lordship’s  expressed  judgment  in  a  matter  of  that  kind, 
than  I  could  have  even  in  the  widest  circulation  of  the  volumes 
in  question.’  ”  And  Dr.  Newman  steadily  treated  the  Charges 
of  the  Bishops  against  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”  as  a  very 
solemn  witness  of  the  Anglican  Church  against  these  “  Tracts,” 
— so  solemn,  as  to  leave  an  Anglican  of  that  period  little 
choice  between  the  duty  of  reconsidering  those  of  his  opinions 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  theological  testimony  of 
the  Anglican  Bishops,  and  the  conclusion  that  the  Anglican 
Church  was  destitute  of  divine  life  in  its  dealings  with 
subjects  of  this  kind.  In  a  word,  Dr.  Newman,  as  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  High  Anglican  party  of  that  day,  regarded 
the  practical  authority  of  a  Bishop  as  entitled  to  an  almost 
implicit  obedience,  simply  because  it  was  a  Bishop’s  ;  while  he 
regarded  the  unanimous  dogmatic  testimony  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  as  almost  amounting  to  proof  of  the  actual  creed  of  the 
Church  in  which  they  were  the  rulers,  whether  that  creed  were 
right  or  wrong,  because  he  could  neither  believe  that,  if  the 
Bishops  were  collectively  wrong,  the  Church  could  still  be  right, 
nor  that  if  the  Bishops  were  right,  the  recent  revival  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  principles  could  be  in  any  way  justified. 

We  suppose  that  few  High  Churchmen  would  follow  Dr. 
Newman  in  this  matter  in  the  present  day.  They  would 
regard  his  disposition  to  obey  a  Bishop’s  injunction,  as  if  it 
were  something  having  a  sacred  presumptive  claim  on  his 
allegiance,  almost  with  amusement ;  they  would,  for  the  most 
part,  laugh  at  the  doctrine  that  the  testimony  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  as  a  whole,  is  any  trustworthy  index  of  the  dog¬ 
matic  creed  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong.  For  the  most 
part,  our  modern  High-Church  clergymen  look  at  the  vow  of 
obedience  to  the  Bishop  as  one  involving  no  sort  of  mystical 
deference  or  spiritual  loyalty,  but  one  requiring  only  a  purely 
technical  interpretation.  And  as  to  the  dogmatic  authority 
of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  relation  to  the  creed  of  their 
Church,  the  High  Churchmen  are  often  disposed,  we  think, 
rather  to  assign  it  a  negative  value, — that  is,  to  hold  that  it  is  at 
least  very  improbable  that  what  all  the  Bishops  alike  sustain, 
is  likely  to  cover  the  central  truth— the  essential  truth— of  the 
Anglican  creed. 

Mr.  Hatch  states  that  this  grudging  attitude  of  mind  towards 
the  Bishops  is  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  “  the  majority  of  the  Churches  were  held  by 
unattached  Clerks  (Glerici  Vagantes) ,  many  of  whom  held  Arian 
or  other  heretical  opinions,”  but  “  whether  unsound  in  faith  or 
loose  in  morals,”  “  subject  to  no  special  discipline.”  At  present, 
the  Bishops,  in  England  at  least,  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  impotence  in  cases  of  moral  scandal.  Public  opinion  sup¬ 
ports  fully  the  exercise  of  authority  in  matters  of  that  kind,  nor 
are  the  statutes  which  define  the  Bishops’  powers  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  real  abuses.  But  in  relation  to  matters 
of  ritual  and  heresy,  the  Bishops  find  their  authority  extremely 
limited,  and  probably  nowhere  more  so  than  when  they  try  to  regu¬ 
late  the  doings  of  the  High-Church  party.  Dr.  Newman’s  feeling 
that  the  lightest  word  of  a  Bishop  is  weighty,  is  not  only  very  rare 
at  present  in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  particularly  rare  among 
the  High-Church  party.  Their  opinion  appears  to  be, — and  we 
do  not  wonder  a.t  it,  for  the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years  has 
necessarily  fostered  it, — that  the  Bishops,  to  use  a  later  phrase 
of  Dr.  Newman’s,  have  always  “  vigorously  handselled  their 
Apostolical  weapons  against  the  Apostolical  party,”- — and  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  much  better  disposed  to  be  “  Ordinaries  ”  of 
the  State,  than  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  any  kind  of  Church  principle 
whatever.  The  result  is  that  even  those  of  the  Clergy  who  con¬ 
tend  most  vigorously  for  the  due  transmission  of  the  “  Orders  ” 
of  our  Church,  as  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  Sacramental  system, 
attach  no  importance  at  all  to  the  possession  of  these  Orders 
considered  as  guarantees  of  either  wise  government  or  sound 
doctrine.  They  are  apt  to  regard  Bishops  as  prima  facie  persons 
worthy  of  thorough  distrust,  men  who  must  win  a  character  for 
prudent  administration  before  they  are  entitled  to  any  deference 
at  all.  Of  course,  they  will  profess  themselves  willing  to  fulfil 
their  “  contract  ”  to  obey,  so  far  as  they  contracted  for  obedience; 
but  beyond  the  terms  of  the  contract,  obedience  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  unless  it  has  been  previously  justified  by  establishing 
a  specific  claim  to  confidence.  Dr.  Newman’s  personal  loyalty  to 
Bishop  Bagot  was  the  offspring  of  a  theory  which  has  not  been 
since  supported  by  facts, — a  theory  that  the  Bishops,  as  chan¬ 
nels  of  divine  grace,  must  generally  also  be  supposed  to  be  chan¬ 
nels  of  just  feeling  and  wise  judgment  on  things  sacred.  Evi¬ 


dently  our  modern  Clergy  do  not  think  so,  nor  do  we  know  that 
they  have  any  particular  reason  for  thinking  so.  As  a  rule,  we 
quite  admit  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  not 
been  very  courageous,  nor  very  coherent,  nor  very  Liberal,  nor 
generally  very  straightforward  in  their  dealings  with  what  they 
regardedas eccentric  or  dangerous  views.  Our  Bishops  havebeen, 
for  the  most  part,  more  anxious  to  prevent  the  State  from  with¬ 
drawing  its  confidence  from  the  Church,  than  they  have  been 
to  make  the  State  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Church.  And 
through  that  tendency  they  have  very  naturally  alienated  many 
of  those  eager  and  ardent  men  who  have  thought,  in  the  first 
place,  of  making  Christians  out  of  evil-doers,  and  only  in  the 
second  place  of  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  Church  for 
safe  and  prudent  habits. 

But  what  puzzles  us  is  how  so  considerable  a  school 
can  have  arisen  which,  insisting  as  it  does  on  the  Apostolic 
inheritance  of  the  Bishops  in  relation  to  their  custody  of 
Sacramental  grace,  yet  regards  that  function  as  involving 
nothing  at  all  further  that  is  Apostolic,  nothing  of  either 
special  guidance  in  practical  matters,  or  special  insight  in 
doctrinal  matters,  to  which  a  presumption  at  least  of  authority 
ought  to  attach.  We  do  not  complain  that  the  Bishops  are 
not  regarded  with  much  veneration  in  either  light.  We 
rather  think  that  they  have  deserved  little,  and  have,  taken  as  a 
body,  been  more  conspicuous  during  the  last  forty  years  for 
their  genuine  official  diligence  than  for  any  other  good  quality 
that  could  be  named, — and  even  more  conspicuous  perhaps 
for  worldly  wisdom  than  for  official  diligence.  But  still, 
it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  Dr.  Newman’s  a  priori 
conception  of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  judgment  of  such 
channels  of  sacramental  and  spiritual  grace  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  Anglicans,  those  who  confer  the  power  of  baptising,  absolving, 
and  consecrating  the  elements,  should  possess,  is  a  natural  one. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  an  order  of  men  who 
are  chosen  to  convey  such  gifts  to  the  Church,  should  have  been 
deserted  by,  or  else  should  have  forfeited,  all  special  grace  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  administration  and  doctrinal  guidance. 
And  yet  that  is,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  general  view  of  the 
High-Church  party,  who,  though  they  consider  a  bishop’s  inter¬ 
vention  essential  to  the  due  conveyance  of  sacramental  grace  to 
the  heart  of  Christians,  nevertheless  consider  a  bishop’s  decision 
on  things  practical,  and  a  bishop’s  condemnation  of  a  dogmatic 
opinion,  decidedly  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right.  It  is,  to 
our  minds,  difficult  to  understand  this  complete  divorce  between 
the  High-Church  view  of  “  Orders,”  and  the  High-Church  view 
of  those  who  confer  Orders.  Is  not  Dr.  Newman’s  veneration 
for  the  Apostolic  authority  of  a  Bishop  a  very  natural  view  in  a 
school  which  believes  that  the  bishop  is  made  the  exclusive 
channel  for  diffusing  a  certain  most  potent  kind  of  divine 
grace  ?  Is  it  not  bard  to  understand  how  such  grace  could  pass, 
and  pass  habitually,  through  the  Bishops’  ceremonial  activity 
without  sending  out  any  fertilising  side-tributaries  to  the 
Bishops’  intellects,  consciences,  and  wills  P 


“  METHRATTON.” 

WE  are  always  a  little  amused  at  the  surprise  which 
journalists  either  feel,  or  affect,  when  some  local 
“  wizard  ”  like  Hartwell,  the  Birmingham  fortune-teller,  “  philo¬ 
sopher,  astrologer,  grand  master  of  the  mysteries,  enchanter, 
sorcerer,  and  dealer  in  magic  and  spells,”  is  committed  for  trial 
for  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences,  or  sentenced  as  a  rogue. 
The  man  has  always  adopted  some  magnificently  ridiculous  name 
— in  this  instance,  Hethratton,  surely  given  him  in  joke  by 
some  learned  gipsy,  if,  as  we  suspect,  it  is  an  Indian  word, 
which  means  “  Jewel  of  falsehood  ” — has  always  proposed 
to  deal  in  the  secrets  of  futurity,  amulets,  and  love 
philtres ;  has  always  betrayed  a  craving  eagerness  for  silver 
coins,  in  this  instance  half-crowns;  has  always  found  hundreds 
of  dupes,  usually  girls  ;  always  relies  upon  their  reluctance  to 
give  evidence  in  Court ;  and  always  is  punished  somehow,  some¬ 
times,  we  fear,  to  the  straining  of  the  law.  Thereupon  the  journal¬ 
ists  lift  up  their  hands,  and  either  cry,  “  Who  would  have  thought 
it,  in  these  days  of  education  p”  or  moralise  upon  the  fund 
of  superstition  still  remaining  in  the  human  heart  in  an  age  of 
telephones  and  photographs.  Well,  the  last  proposition  is  true 
enough.  There  is  a  fund  of  superstition  in  the  majority  of 
people  of  all  races — not  in  all,  though — probably  incurable, 
except  by  the  dominance  of  a  religious  belief,  and  at  all  events 
quite  beyond  the  influence  of  telegraphs  and  express  trains ; 
but  that  being  so,  why  do  we  wonder  that  it  exists  in  ignorant 
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girls,  in  secluded  country-houses,  and  in  farms  where  ideas  are 
never  fresh  ?  Why  should  it  not  exist,  and  what  has  education,  in 
the  sense  of  Board- School  teaching,  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  The 
wonder  is  not  that  so  much  superstition  about  magic  exists,  but 
thatthere  is  not  infinitely  more  of  it.  The  readiness  to  be  supersti¬ 
tious,  the  strong  curiosity,  the  deep  fear  of  the  unknown,  the  keen 
pleasure  in  the  indulgence  of  wonder,  all  the  elements  which 
produce  superstitions  exist,  and  are  directed  into  the  queer 
channels  usually  noticed  in  Eugland,  into  a  search,  that  is,  either 
for  love  or  cash,  partly  by  a  traditional  method  of  fraud  prac¬ 
tised  by  whole  classes,  such  as  the  gipsies,  partly  by  a  vast 
body  of  traditional  teaching  which,  like  some  of  the  herbalists’ 
knowledge,  is  handed  down  from  house  to  house,  cottage 
to  cottage,  and  age  to  age,  without  the  tutors  of  mankind 
being  any  the  wiser.  Sometimes  an  old  clergyman 
stumbles  upon  the  track  of  this  teaching,  sometimes  some 
mother  in  Israel  who  has  cured  in  her  flock  the  fear  of 
ridicule  detects  suddenly  a  faith  the  clergyman  never  heard 
of,  sometimes  it  is  revealed  before  the  Magistrates,  birt 
all  who  discover  it  alike  are  startled  with  its  extent  and  its 
influence.  Two  hundred  silly  people  in  Birmingham  paid 
Hartwell,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  in  good  posi¬ 
tions.  Positive  beliefs,  hardly  distinguishable  from  beliefs  in 
magic,  are  still  in  existence  in  England ;  and  though  those  who 
hold  them  are  now  afraid  of  acknowledging  them,  for  fear  of 
the  ridicule  of  the  young  and  the  frowns  of  the  clergy,  they 
still,  in  many  places,  penetrate  very  far.  The  writer  can  testify 
of  his  own  knowledge  to  positive  faith  in  astrology,  in  fortune¬ 
telling  by  the  cards,  and  in  palmistry  as  existing  among 
fairly  educated  persons ;  and  among  the  ignorant  the  range  of 
beliefs  is  much  more  extensive,  covering  a  whole  armoury 
of  philtres — one  of  which  is  distinctly  dangerous — and  the  use 
of  a  charmed  mirror,  the  rationale  of  which  the  writer,  who  as 
a  child  in  Norfolk  heard  of  it  constantly,  would  very  much  like 
to  trace.  Upon  minds  essentially  ignorant,  that  is,  without  the 
power  of  thinking  out  anything  so  as  to  correlate  cause  and 
effect,  and  deeply  imbued  with  this  teaching,  the  promises  of 
any  “  Methratton  ”  have  their  effect,  if  it  be  only  the  effect  of  in¬ 
tensely  stimulating  curiosity  and  a  kind  of  fear,  motives  which 
would  be  indulged  much  more  often,  but  for  a  belief  equally 
traditional,  long  descended,  and  untraceable,  that  any  resort  to 
magic  is  necessarily  wrong.  That  feeling  is  quite  as  strong 
as  the  belief  in  magic,  and  in  hundreds  of  villages,  which 
never,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  elder  Christianity  from  which 
it  has  come  down,  is  the  strongest  corrective  to  a  credulity 
which  might  easily  become  monstrous,  and,  indeed,  every  now 
and  then — as  in  the  horrible  case  which  occurred  at  Sible 
Hedingham  a  few  years  since — does  so  become.  As  for 
“  education,”  how  is  that  to  remove  such  a  faith  ?  “  The  three 

E’s  ”  are  no  disproof  of  magic  in  themselves,  and  the  teachers, 
who  might  disprove  'it,  or  wake  up  the  brains  of  their  pupils  to 
the  necessary  clearness,  never  touch  upon  the  subject.  We  are 
told  in  books  that  the  Catholic  Clergy,  who  necessarily  hear 
more  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  people,  do  in  England 
sometimes  exhort  the  foolish  victims  of  “  necromancy but 
the  Established  Clergy  despise  the  whole  set  of  ideas  too 
much  to  'speak  of  them,  and  are  known  to  despise  them, 
and  consequently  never  hear  of  them  except  in  the  vaguest 
way,  through  the  talk  of  some  child,  or  the  cursing  of  some 
angry  man.  The  Magistrates  do,  it  is  true,  hear  of  them,  and 
do  rebuke  them,  and  in  that  fact  is,  perhaps,  the  best  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  law.  It  is  a  little  hard  on  a  rascal,  often  a 
half -believer  in  his  own  trade,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  for 
selling  a  charm  which  his  customer  is  foolish  enough  to  ask  for, 
when  quacks  are  every  day  selling  impossible  medicines,  ridicu¬ 
lous  recipes,  aud  injurious  hair-dyes ;  but  if  the  sale  of  the 
amulet  were  unpunishable,  the  ignorant  would  never  hear 
that  the  cultivated  thought  amulets  absurd.  The  two 
hundred  girls  who  bought  Methratton’s  rubbish  are  very  much 
disenchanted  by  his  going  to  prison.  Indeed,  that  teaching 
might  be  effectual,  but  that  the  Magistrates  are  supposed  to 
act  on  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  on  their  own  opinion — which 
need  not  be  identical — and  that  the  sentence  destroys  belief 
only  in  Methratton,  and  not  in  Methrattondom  at  large. 
He  was  a  rogue,  you  see,  for  the  Magistrates  sent  him  to  prison ; 
but  then  that  astrologer  ten  miles  off,  who  sells  bits  of 
stone,  instead  of  bits  of  paper  or  parchment,  may  be  the 
genuine  article.  And  so  the  belief  lasts  on,  to  be  reported 
to  the  next  generation,  with  any  evidence,  real  or  imaginary, 
that  the  reporter  may  have  heard  of.  Education  would  break  the 


long  chain,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  education  of  the  right  kind, 
from  the  right  people  ;  but  where  is  that,  in  the  usual  course  of 
things,  to  come  from  ?  Sometimes  it  does  come.  There  is  a 
clergyman’s  wife  in  the  parish,  or  a  squire’s  daughter,  who  is 
entirely  trusted,  because  he  or  she  “  don’t  never  jeer or  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  a  telescope,  and  “  is  a  bit  of  a  ’strologer 
hisself;”  or  best  of  all,  a  hard-bitten  old  farmer  who  knows  it  all, 
believes  it  all,  and  calls  all  who  act  on  the  belief  fools  and  cowards 
— he  ducks  the  "wizard,  which  is  disenchanting — and  then  in 
that  village  the  man  of  mystery,  even  if  he  is  a  gipsy,  has  no 
chance  at  all.  But  in  the  ordinary  run  of  events,  nobody  teaches 
about  such  things  in  a  way  which  comes  home  to  the  taught,  and 
so  the  superstitions  linger.  You  cannot  believe  in  magic  mirrors 
after  you  have  seen  Pepper’s  “  Ghost,”  but  you  can  very  much 
after  learning  any  amount  of  compound  arithmetic.  Rule-of- 
three,  they  say,  is  very  deadly  to  amulets ;  but  then  that  is 
because  the  mind  which  comprehends  rule-of-three  has  begun 
to  think  for  itself,  instead  of  merely  remembering.  True  educa¬ 
tion  kills  magic,  but  what  is  called  education  does  not,  nor 
does  shrewdness.  The  Roman  populace  can  do  sums,  and 
believe  in  the  jettatore  all  the  same,  while  no  possible  teaching 
of  mere  practical  things  will  ever  make  an  English  lad  as 
shrewd  as  the  Hindoo,  who  knows  at  a  glance  what  you  are  at, 
who  is  a  senior  wrangler  in  some  trade,  and  who  cannot  be  done 
out  of  his  money,  but  who  for  all  that  will  abandon  a  specu¬ 
lation  if  he  sees  a  hare,  and  is  furious  with  alarm  if  you  praise 
his  child,  or  if  a  faquir  remarks  that  he  shall  curse  his  house. 

The  Times  seems  to  think  that  a  good  many  of  Methratton’s 
victims  are  induced  to  pay  money  by  a  half-belief  which  is  not 
belief,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  is  true.  The  astrologer  is  often 
consulted  as  the  “  Sortes  Biblianse  ”  are  still  consulted,  from  the 
vague  interest  excited  by  any  method  of  guessing  by  rule.  The 
girl  is  undecided  whether  she  shall  prefer  the  light  suitor  or  the 
dark  one,  the  joiner  or  the  blacksmith,  and  consults  the  wizard, 
not  because  he  is  a  wizard,  but  because  his  answer  is  a  guide 
less  controlable  by  herself  than,  for  example,  tossing  a  penny 
would  be ;  but  this  form  of  questioning,  though  it  swells 
the  fortune-teller’s  receipts,  does  not  make  up  their  bulb. 
The  majority  of  applicants  want  something  positive,  be  it 
philtre,  or  charm,  or  amulet,  or  sometimes,  we  fear,  drug, 
and  are  so  ashamed  of  wanting  it,  that  they  will  give  no  evi¬ 
dence.  They  want  it  because  they  have  been  told,  they  hardly 
know  how,  that  such  things  have  their  “  effec,”  and  have 
never  had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  “  educated  ”  as  to  the 
folly  of  such  belief,  any  more  than  they  have  had  as  to  the  folly 
of  believing  that  asses  have  a  stripe  because  Balaam’s  ass 
was  struck.  Suppose  a  girl  of  the  kind  that  sends  the  half- 
crown  had  learned  “  the  three  R’s,”  and  hemming,  and  some 
cookery  quite  perfectly,  but  had  never  heard  the  elementary 
truths  of  astronomy,  would  she  not  believe  that  the  Sun  went 
round  the  world  ?  And  she  has,  as  she  thinks,  nearly  as  much 
evidence  for  the  amulet,  namely,  the  constant  testimony  of  an 
unreal  experience,  the  facts  that  Aunt  J ane’s  Mary  Ann  wore  an 
amulet,  “  and  never  caught  nothin’  all  her  life.”  The  weight  of 
apparent  evidence  is  with  the  believer,  and  its  influence  is  not 
to  be  abolished  by  an  instruction  which  never,  in  ordinary  cases, 
approaches  the  point  at  issue. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

MR.  DENING  AND  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sik,— Letters  have  appeared  in  your  last  two  numbers  bearing 
on  the  cause  that  led  to  my  disconnection  from  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  With  the  hope  of  throwing  a  little  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  of  bringing  out  facts  which  hitherto 
have  been  kept  in  the  shade,  and  thus  of  enabling  the  public  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  the  matter,  I  will  endeavour  to  conquer 
that  repuguance  which  we  all  have  to  writing  on  personal  matters, 
and  state  my  views  as  concisely  as  possible.  The  most  casual 
reader  of  the  two  letters  that  have  already  appeared  will  perceive 
that  the  point  of  view  of  their  authors  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  White,  as  a  representative  of  a  certain  section  of  public 
opinion,  takes  the  fact  of  my  disconnection  from  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  having  adopted  the  view  known  as  “  con¬ 
ditional  immortality,”  and  argues  from  it  that  had  I  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  proclaim  the  dogma  “  of  eternal  torment,”  I  should 
not  have  been  disconnected ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in- 
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correct  to  say  that  my  disconnection  was  owing  to  my  refusing 
to  teach  this  dogma. 

To  this,  Mr.  Wigram  replies  by  asserting  that  the  Committee 
do  not  require  their  Missionaries  to  teach  the  “dogma”  in 
question.  If  this  assertion  could  be  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  facts,  Mr.  White’s  inferences  from  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  at  once  appear  to  be  unfairly  drawn.  Now, 
whereas  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Wigram’s  letter  as  though 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  were  at 
liberty  to  proclaim  what  doctrines  they  pleased  on  the  subject 
of  future  punishment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee  have 
never  in  any  way  informed  the  Missionaries  that  they  have  this 
liberty.  And  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  are  all  under 
the  impression  that  what  are  known  as  the  old  views,  and 
no  others,  are  considered  orthodox  by  the  Society.  And 
furthermore,  the  Missionaries  of  Japan  suggested  to  me,  when 
they  heard  of  my  having  given  up  these  views,  and  having 
preached  others,  that  it  would  be  only  doing  what  was  proper 
on  my  part  to  communicate  this  fact  to  the  Committee.  And 
as  a  proof  that  not  even  to-day  are  the  Committee  prepared  to 
swerve  from  the  old  lines,  I  will  quote  from  a  letter  that  has 
been  sent  to  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  in  J apan  since  my 
disconnection  : — “  We  feel  confident,  however,  that  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
authorise  the  teaching  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of  the 
various  views  which  have  recently  been  put  forth  on  eschato¬ 
logical  subjects,  which,  being  contradictory  one  to  another, 
cannot  all  be  true.  They  must  not  swerve  from  their  old  lines 
of  careful  adherence  to  the  Scripture  statements,  and  must  look 
to  their  Missionaries  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  provoking  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  Mission  field,  and  possibly  of  circulating  erroneous 
teaching,  by  stating  as  dogmatic  truths  of  Scripture  things  not 

plainly  revealed  as  such . Many  questions  are  among 

the  secret  things  that  belong  unto  our  God,  and  should  be 
approached  and  handled  with  the  reserve  becoming  those  who 
avowedly  know  but  in  part.” 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Wigram’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Committee  have  been  asked  to  give  their  explicit  sanction  to  my 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  1  would  say 
that  I  am  aware  of  no  such  request  having  been  made.  All 
that  the  Committee  was  asked  to  do  was  to  allow  me  the  liberty 
to  act  up  to  my  convictions  in  this  matter,  which  thejr  refused 
to  grant.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  being  a  voluntary 
society,  has  perfect  right  to  dismiss  its  agents  at  whatever  time 
and  in  whatever  way  it  pleases,  but  what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
protest  against  is  any  attempt  made  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  to  obscure  by  circumlocution  the  real  cause  of  my 
disconnection. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  White 
in. the  letter  published  in  your  columns  were  fairly  drawn,  and 
that,  practically,  disconnecting  a  man  for  having  adopted  one  of 
the  many  current  theories  of  eschatology,  is  no  other  than  a 
disconnection  on  account  of  a  refusal  to  teach  the  old  view, — i.e., 
as  far  as  a  Missionary  is  concerned,  for  I  suppose  that  no 
one  is  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  with  such  a  class  of 
inquirers  as  we  meet  with  in  Japan,  a  Missionary  is  able  to 
refuse  to  answer  the  question  so  constantly  put, — What  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  reference  to  a  future 
life  ?  No  evasive  answer  would  be  for  a  moment  allowed,  and  if 
the  Missionary  informed  the  inquirer  that  he  had  nothing  definite 
to  tell  him,  then  the  reply  would  be  immediately  forthcoming,  if 
the  Christian  revelation  has  nothing  definite  to  tell  us  about  the 
region  that  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  all  ordinary  science  and 
philosophy,  then,  why  is  it  called  a  “  revelation  ”  at  all  ?  It  is 
evident  that  every  Missionary  must  adopt  one  of  three  courses 
in  this  matter. 

Either  he  must  proclaim  the  old  view,  which  is  that  the  soul 
is  inherently  immortal,  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  essence, 
it  is  incapable  of  being  deprived  of  conscious  existence,  and, 
therefore  that  the  finally  impenitent  must  endlessly  suffer.  Or 
he  must  adopt  one  of  those  theories  which,  though  very  ancient, 
are  known  as  “  modern  theories,”  and  teach  accordingly.  Or 
he  must  remain  silent  altogether  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
life,  and  treat  the  whole  subject  of  eschatology  as  of  minor 
importance,  and  one  upon  which  nothing  definite  can  be  said. 

After  much  study  of  the  subject  ranging  over  some  five  years, 
I  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  second  course,  and  it  is  on  that 
account,  and  on  no  other,  that  I  have  been  disconnected  from 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  Committee  of  that 
Society  has  never  been  asked  to  sanction  the  view,  but  only  to 
tolerate  the  man ;  and  this  it  has  refused  to  do. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  that,  in  writing 
this,  I  am  actuated  by  no  wish  to  injure  in  any  way  the  Society 
under  which  I  have  worked  as  a  Missionary  for  so  many  years. 
No  one  feels  more  than  I  the  importance  of  its  receiving  public 
support.  It  is  only  with  the  desire  of  letting  the  public  know 
where  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  stands 
in  reference  to  the  eschatological  question  which  has  been  so 
widely  aud  so  earnestly  discussed  in  Europe  and  America  during 
the  last  teu  years,  that  I  have,  somewhat  against  my  will,  taken 
up  my  pen  on  this  occasion.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Durham,  January  30th.  Walter  Dening. 


CONSECRATED  GROUND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  freely  confess  my  ignorance  of  many  things  with  which 
I  ought  to  be  acquainted,  but  I  hope  that  it  is  not  so  dire  as 
“  Epi3C02ius  ”  imagines.  If  I  conveyed  the  impression  that  I 
considered  that  the  object  of  Churchmen  in  consecration  was  to 
intrench  their  bodies  from  chance  contact  with  the  bodies  of 
Nonconformists,  I  must  have  expressed  my  meaning  very  im¬ 
perfectly.  I  was  thinking  of  the  effect,  rather  than  the  purpose, 
— an  effect  which  a  recent  case  in  Cornwall  has,  as  I  intimated, 
somewhat  painfully  forced  upon  our  sight.  I  always  study 
close  compression  when  writing  for  space  as  valuable  as  yours, 
and  I  see  that  if  I  had  used  more  words,  I  might  easily  have 
made  my  meaning  more  plain. 

In  the  ages  in  which  consecration  was  a  power,  and  was 
inweaving  itself  with  the  system  of  the  Church,  of  course 
there  were  no  Nonconformists  to  intrench  against.  There 
was  always  a  deep  undertone  of  protest  within  the  Church 
against  the  Church,  which  had  its  root  in  an  enlightened 
conscience  aud  in  the  Word  of  God.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
that  this  struggle  of  the  truth  with  the  Church  which 
enshrined,  but  partially  paralysed  it,  was  the  chronic  agony  of 
Christian  Society.  But  to  suppose  that  in  those  days  con¬ 
secration  was  regarded  as  protective  as  against  religious  dis¬ 
sent  of  any  sort  would  be  dark  ignorance  indeed.  But  when 
in  these  days  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  are  already 
peacefully  lying  side  by  side  in  a  cemetery,  and  a  Bishop  stirs 
himself  vehemently  to  get  a  bit  of  it  consecrated  and  marked  off 
from  the  rest  for  the  use  of  his  own  communion,  I  submit  that 
the  impression  naturally  produced  is  very  much  what  I  have 
described. 

The  pleas  for  cousecration  which  “  Episcopus  ”  urges,  in  his 
kindly  and  courteous  letter,  I  am  already  tolerably  familar 
with,  but  they  do  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  He 
asks — Why  should  we  quarrel  with  them  for  consecrating  some 
particular  clods,  to  which  they  believe  the  principle  of  separation 
to  apply  ?  I  ask,  in  return,  why  should  not  Churchmen,  now 
that  the  cemetery  is  taking  the  place  of  the  churchyard,  and  can 
as  perfectly  protect  the  grave  from  violation,  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  burial  of  their  Lord,  and  consider  that  the  grave  is  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Christian  dead  who  lie  in  it  ?  They  would  thus 
avoid  the  appearance  of  jealous  exclusion,  which  is  essentially 
un-Christian ;  and  they  would  let  brethren  lie  together  as  brethren 
in  death,  with  a  hope  that  they  might  learn  to  work  together 
as  brethren  in  life,  in  time. 

Into  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  do  not  venture  to 
follow  your  correspondent.  We  Nonconformists  believe  that  a 
Church  established  by  law,  is  fettered  bylaw;  and  to  be  told 
that  certain  Christian  acts  can  only  be  done  in  certain  places 
as  ordained  by  law,  does  not  tend  to  increase  our  reverence  for 
a  Church  which  in  the  discharge  of  its  vital  functions  makes 
the  dictum  of  the  law  so  absolutely  supreme.  But  on  the 
subject  of  the  sentiment  of  the  matter,  I  am  entirely  at  one 
with  “  Episcopus.”  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  sneer  at  senti¬ 
ment.  As  well  sneer  at  the  flush  on  the  cheek,  the  gleam 
in  the  eye,  the  play  of  the  lips  on  a  human  countenance. 
It  is  like  stripping  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  a  human 
body,  this  divorce  of  the  sentiment  from  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  Nonconformists 
realise  all  that  is  valuable  in  this  sentiment  without  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  clods.  We  bury  our  dead  with  prayer;  we 
commit  them  to  the  cai’e  of  God ;  we  have  sacred  associations 
with  their  resting-place,  and  we  make  the  sepulchre  sure.  But 
our  benediction  rests,  not  on  the  clods,  but  on  the  dear  remains 
that  lie  there,  and  which  make  our  graveyards  holy  ground  to 
us  ;  while  we  do  not  kindle  heart-burnings  and  angry  passions, 
by  keeping  the  folds  of  the  Christian  flock  separate  even  in 
death.  A  sentiment  taking  a  form  which  bears  such  fruits  of 
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Gtrife,  is  an  un-Christian  sentiment ;  and  the  consecration  of 
the  clods,  however  useful  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  is  in 
these  days  among  the  things  which  are  decaying  and  waxing 
•old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away. 

I  am  so  deeply  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man,  that  I  see  very  clearly,  however 
blind  I  may  be  as  to  other  matters,  that  doubt  about  the  power 
of  prayer  is  in  no  sense  the  real  gi’ound  of  my  objection  to  the 
consecration  of  clods.  And  let  me  tell  “  Episcopus,”  with  all 
respect,  that  this  attributing  such  un-Christian  doubts  and  de¬ 
nials  to  those  who  may  be  honestly  seeking  to  purge  Christianity 
■of  the  superstitions  which  have  grown  round  it,  has  a  sad  ten¬ 
dency  to  drive  into  unbelief  those,  at  any  rate,  whose  faith  is 
not  very  firmly  fixed  on  God.  I  am  at  one  with  him  about  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  but  I  should  probably  differ  with  him  as  to 
the  real  value  of  official  petitions  about  things  which  have  no 
'reality  behind  them,  and  which  minister  to  strife.  I  believe,  too, 
with  him  in  giving  of  thanks  with  our  daily  bread ;  but  I  have 
heard  grace  “  said  or  sung,”  on  public  and  private  occasions, 
after  a  fashion  which  could  not  add  much  sanctity  to  the  feast. 
But  as  to  prayer,  I  say, — Would  God  we  had  more  of  it, 
warm  and  living  from  the  heart!  I  think  that  then  we  should 
recover  the  power  with  God  and  with  man  which  we  appear  to 
hare  well-nigh  lost,  and  should  once  more  prevail. 

I  cannot  say  that  “  Episcopus,”  though  I  thank  him  for 
answering  my  letter,  has  done  much  to  make  me  appreciate 
l)etter  the  virtue  of  consecrated  clods.  And  I  am  more  than 
ever  sure  that  if  the  scattered  sections  of  the  Hock  are  to  be 
drawn  together  in  that  unity  for  which  the  Saviour  prayed,  it 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  a  truth  which  goes  behind  unreal  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  by  means  of  a  sentiment  which  is  healthy,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  aglow  with  charity.  Warmly  thanking  you  for  your 
■kindness  in  sparing  me  space  for  these  letters,  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


IRELAND  AND  ENGLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

•'Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  unhappy 
Irish  question  ?  Myself  an  Irishman,  and  in  Holy  Orders  of  the 
Irish  Church,  I  am  yet,  what  is  most  rare  in  such  a  case,  an 
earnest  Liberal.  Let  me  begin,  then,  by  saying  how  strange, 
■how  very  strange,  is  the  long-continued  misapprehension  by 
almost  every  Englishman  of  the  real  point  at  issue.  You  talk 
of  agrarian  outrages,  of  the  great  land  question,  of  denomina¬ 
tional  education,  and  what  not.  These  all  are,  no  doubt, 
■elements  (important,  too,  in  their  own  way)  in  the  question,  but 
"they  do  not  touch  the  real,  vital  point.  That  point  is,  that  the 
masses  of  the  population  are,  to  a  man,  disloyal  at  bottom. 
From  indifference  and  antipathy,  this  feeling  towards  England 
-exists  in  every  possible  phase,  till  it  culminates  in  bitter  hatred. 
That  being  so,  you  see  at  once  why  efforts  at  pacification  fail. 
It  is  enough  that  they  are  English, — that  they  come  from  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  tainted, — they  are  doomed  to  certain  failure. 
I  do  not  defend  or  share  this  feeling,  far  from  it.  Yet,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  a  feeling  by 
no  means  unnatural  or  strange, — by  no  means  one  to  be 
wondered  at. 

Now,  Sir,  this  being  the  case,  various  doctors  come  over  to 
treat  the  unhappy  patient  (not  an  Irishman,  by  the  way,  among 
them).  They  live  at  the  Castle,  or,  it  may  be,  now  and  then 
take  a  flying  trip  into  the  wilds  of  the  country.  But  what  do 
they  know  of  the  real  ailment  ?  Almost  nothing  whatever ;  and 
■so  that  happens  which  always  happens  when  a  doctor  treats 
for  one  malady  a  patient  suffering  from  cpiite  a  different  one. 
Let  me  add  to  the  picture  I  have  tried  to  draw  of  the  feeling 
.toward  England  of  the  Irish  masses  this,  that  I  believe  a  great 
deal  of  passive  disloyalty  exists  amongst  the  classes  supposed 
to  be  loyal.  Nowhere  is  there  any  love  for  England,  nor  any 
liking,  even,  of  a  hearty  kind.  Reared  in  the  very  midst  of  so- 
called  loyal  Irish  Protestants,  I  can  well  recall  that,  as  a  child, 
I  always  thought  and  felt  towards  the  English  as  towards  a 
strange  people.  This  feeling  was  unconscious ;  it  was  in  the 
■air  I  breathed. 

I  could  go  on,  but  fear  you  would  deny  me  space.  I  have 
already  drawn  a  dark  picture,  but  have  to  add  one  dark  touch 
more, — that  it  seems  as  if  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  towards 
England  had  but  grown  in  bitterness  these  last  few  years. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c  ,  Hibernicus. 


MAHOMMEDAN  SELF-GOYERNMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

&ir,  In  your  last  number,  there  is  a  very  able  criticism  upon 
the  English  scheme  for  Egyptian  self-government,  and  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Malcolm  MacColl  upon  the  inability 
of  Mahommedan  nations  to  govern  themselves.  It  strikes  me, 
knowing  something  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  that  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Lord  Granville  for  the  future  organisation 
of  the  Khedive’s  dominions  exactly  meets  the  difficulty  suggested 
by  Mr.  Malcolm  MacColl.  We  do  not  leave  the  Egyptians  to 
themselves.  The  question  of  the  Mahommedan  capacity  for 
self-government  would  have  been  distinctly  raised  by  our 
acceptance  of  Arabi’s  programme.  But  this  programme  was 
not  accepted,  and  the  Egyptians  were  brought  completely  under 
European  control  by  our  English  victories  last  summer.  The 
great  questions  of  debt-paying  and  judicial  reform  are  now  in 
safe  hands.  No  mere  native  effort,  in  the  new  Legislative 
Council,  can  upset  the  strong  administration  which  the 
Khedive  has  established,  under  European  advice.  England 
has  provided  his  Highness  with  experienced  officers,  to  com¬ 
mand  his  army  and  gendarmerie.  The  Custom  House,  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  Railways  are  directed  by  Englishmen  of 
approved  ability.  Every  great  Department  of  State  is  more 
or  less  controlled  by  Europeans.  The  coastguard  service,  the 
lighthouses,  and  the  Canal  are  all  under  European  guidance. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  International  Tribunals  (with  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  Judges),  which  give  full  security  to  foreign 
creditors,  not  only  against  the  indebted  Fellaheen,  but  against 
the  Egyptian  State  itself.  These  things  are  important,  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  nominal  independence  of  any  Egyptian 
Ministry.  We  English  can  well  afford  to  keep  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  background,  and  to  give  our  ally  the  Khedive  a  fair 
chance  of  directing  purely  native  affairs.  We  have  so  much 
power  in  the  country,  that  we  need  not  be  anxious  about  mere 
names  and  outward  forms.  I  think  that  though  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville’s  cautious  policy  may  make  the  English  influence  a  little 
slower  in  filtering  through  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Fellaheen,  yet  that  if  we  thereby  avoid  grave  European  compli¬ 
cations,  it  is  our  positive  duty  to  wait.  We  Europeans,  doubt¬ 
less,  owe  it  tc  our  national  honour  to  make  Egypt  happier  and 
better  in  the  long-run  for  our  presence  upon  Egyptian  soil.  But 
this  progress,  so  much  to  be  desired,  will  surely,  if  slowly,  follow 
upon  what  has  already  been  established.  The  old  oppression,  the 
severe  exactions,  and  cruel  beatings  of  former  days  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  a  system  of  police  officered  by  Englishmen.  There  is 
certainly  much  yet  to  do;  but  we  are  bound  to  deal  fairly  by 
the  Khedive,  and  bound  to  step  very  carefully  in  reforming  a 
country  where  the  foreign,  non-English,  population  is  so  power¬ 
ful.  This  foreign  population  has  an  immense  capital  invested 
in  farms  and  factories,  in  hotels  and  warehouses,  besides  the 
better  known  and  less  sympathetic  claims  of  the  village  money¬ 
lenders.  These  foreigners  are  secured  in  their  various  rights  by 
our  English  victories,  and  so  long  as  the  directing  influence  of 
England  is  prudently  kept  in  the  background,  they  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  let  us  rule.  But  they  will  not  so  easily  tolerate  our 
avowed  authority,  and  Lord  Granville  has  adopted  the  only 
possible  plan  for  giving  Egypt  a  fair  chance  of  improvement, 
without  risking  a  great  war  on  that  account. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Temple,  E.C.,  January  30f/i.  J.  Hilary  Skinner. 

[Mr.  Skinner  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  but  where,  when  the 
troops  have  gone,  is  his  guarantee  for  anything,  even  the  lives 
of  the  Europeans?  Why  should  Egyptian  Sepoys  not  kill 
officers,  like  Indian  Sepoys  ?— Ed.  Spectator .] 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY. 

fTo  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — What  wonderfully'  short  memories  we  have  !  That  story 
about  Prince  Bismarck  being  prevented  from  whistling  in  Hull 
on  a  Sunday,  and  in  consequence  proceeding  to  get  into  the  fire 
from  the  frying-pan  by  taking  steamer  to  Edinburgh,  which,  as 
telegraphed  to  the  Standard  from  Berlin,  has  been  so  much 
criticised  this  week,  by  the  Pall  Hall  Gazette  and  other  journals, 
was  told  at  a  Yersailles  dinner-party  in  the  autumn  of  1870. 
It  will  be  found  at  p.  2 22  of  the  English  translation  of  Dr. 
Moritz  Busch's  famous  “Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German  War,” 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

W. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,—' Your  statistics  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  quoted  from  the 
Times,  are,  no  doubt,  correct.  I  have  not  the  Irish  returns  before 
me,  and  so  cannot  check  them  with  official  documents,  but  your 
belief  that  a  majority  of  the  17,977  members  reside  in  Ireland  is 
very  far  from  beiug  correct.  In  the  official  return  published 
last  May,  the  number  of  members  in  England  and  Scotland  is 
reported  as  15,113,  of  whom  192  only  were  in  Scotland,  leaving, 
if  the  figures  you  quote  are  correct,  2,861  Irish  residents.  Of 
the  5,700  atteuders  of  meetings  not  in  membership,  5,081  are 
English  and  Scotch,  leaving  616  Irish. 

The  list  of  Quaker  Ivnights  should  have  included  the  name 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  persons  you  mention, 
are  regular  members. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Member  oe  the  Society  or  Friends. 


ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, —  In  a  review  of  my  book  on  “  Animal  Intelligence,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  two  or  three  months  ago,  it  was 
alleged  that  in  the  course  of  the  book  I  had  mads  three  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact  concerning  the  habits  of  animals.  In  reply¬ 
ing  to  that  review  I  explained  that,  being  then  out  of  the  region 
of  libraries,  I  was  unable  to  test  the  accuracy  of  my  critic’s 
allegations.  I  have  now  looked  up  the  three  points  in  question. 
The  first  I  find  to  have  been  a  printer’s  error,  concerning  a  well- 
known  fact,  which  I  failed  to  observe  in  the  proof.  For  the 
other  two  I  find  I  had  good  authority,  so  I  will  ask  you  to 
publish  this  letter,  in  order  that  your  reviewer  may  in  future 
learn  to  adopt  a  less  dogmatic  tone  when,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  a  subject,  he  accuses  an  author  of 
inaccuracy. 

Your  reviewer  says,  “  Female  ostriches  take  wo  part  in ‘the 
duty  of  incubation’  (i.e.,  do  not  assist  the  male);  and  wood¬ 
peckers  certainly  do  not  ‘carefully  carry  away  the  chips’  when 
they7  cut  their  holes  in  trees.”  Now,  concerning  the  ostriches, 
I  find  that  my  authorities  were  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  and  Mr.  E. 
B.  Biggar.  The  former,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  ostriches, 
written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Mosenthal  (1877),  states 
very  explicitly  that  the  female  bird  assists  the  male  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  incubation  (p.  41) ;  and,  without  reference  to  this  work> 
the  statement  is  corroborated  in  detail  by  Mr.  Biggar,  who 
three  years  later  published  in  the  Field  (August  21st,  1880), 
the  observations  which  he  had  made  on  the  habits  of  ostriches 
in  the  large  ostrich  farms  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  needless 
to  occupy  your  space  with  quotations  from  these  authorities ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  their  statements  with  reference  to  this 
point  arc  as  distinct  as  it  is  possible  for  statements  to  be,  and 
therefore  that  iu  view  of  them  I  did  not  doubt,  and  do  not  doubt, 
that  the  evidence  which  such  testimony  supplies  concerning  the 
habits  of  ostriches  in  a  state  of  nature  is  more  trustworthy  than 
that  which  was  furnished  by  the  observations  made  at  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens  in  Regent’s  Park,  to  which  reference  is  made  by 
Mr.Darwin  in  liis ‘‘Descent  of  Man”  (1874,  pp.  478-9),  and  which, 
no  doubt,  your  reviewer  had  iu  mind  when  he  so  confidently 
accused  me  of  inaccuracy.  Moreover,  Mr.  Nicols,  iu  his  recently 
published  “Zoological  Notes,”  also  states  that  the  hen  bird 
assists  the  cock  to  hatch  the  eggs  ;  and  on  my  writing  to  him 
to  ask  whether  he  had  witnessed  the  fact,  he  answers  that 
although  he  has  not  done  so  himself,  a  well-educated  friend, 
“  who  passed  some  time  in  visiting  ostrich  farms  in  South 
Africa,”  had  done  so;  and  in  answer  to  his  express  inquiry  on 
the  subject  wrote,  “  that  the  female  took  part  in  the  task, 
though  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  male,”  adding 
that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  there  should  be  any  question 
about  a  fact  so  well  known  to  the  ostrich  farmers.  Clearly, 
therefore,  your  reviewer  is  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  more 
recent  literature  upon  the  habits  of  these  birds. 

Concerning  the  woodpeckers,  my  authority  was  Couch,  who 
writes  in  his  “Illustrations  of  Instinct”  (p.  239): — “Many 
birds  will  carefully  remove  mutings  of  the  young  from  the 

neighbourhood  of  their  nests . and  the  woodpecker 

(Picas  viridis)  and  the  marsh  tit  (Parus  palastris),  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  at  pains  to  remove  even  the  chips  which  are 
made  iu  excavating  the  cavities  where  the  nests  are  placed.” 
The  copy  of  Couch  which  I  happen  to  possess  is  one  that 
was  lent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  and  this  passage,  besides 
being  strongly  marked  by  him,  is  also  the  subject  of  a  manu¬ 


script  note,  which  shows  that  he  accepted  the  statement  a& 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  the  only  place  where  I 
have  been  able  to  find  that  it  is  disputed  is  in  the  new  edition 
of  “  Yarrell’s  British  Birds,”  where  there  is  a  foot-note  saying 
that  the  writer  has  never  himself  observed  tbe  babit.  But 
clearly,  the  negative  testimony  of  this  writer  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  your  reviewer  iu  dogmatically  contradicting  the  positive- 
testimony  of  such  a  naturalist  as  Couch. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

London,  January  18 tli.  George  J.  Romanes. 

[Our  reviewer  requests  us  to  append  the  following  remarks. 
— Ed.  Spectator: — “First,  as  to  the  ostrich.  The  passage 
in  Mr.  Harting’s  book  is  based  on  the  statement  of  Le 
Yaillant,  whose  assertions,  except  when  confirmed  by 
later  experience,  are  justly  discredited  by  the  best- 
informed  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  as  he  was  notori¬ 
ously  so  often  unworthy  of  belief.  Dr.  Sclater,  writing  on 
the  subject  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  wholly  disregards  them, 
and  says  (“  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,”  1863,  p.  233)  : — “  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  numerous  stories  that  are  universally  current  re¬ 
specting  the  reproduction  of  the  ostrich . But  we  now 

know  with  certainty  from  the  observations  of  M.  Noel  Suchet,.. 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Marseilles,  that  the 
normal  habits  of  the  ostrich  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  its  allies  of  the  same  family.”  He  then  goes  on  to  give  the 
substance  of  these  observations,  which  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  the  Revue  de  Zoologie  and  elsewhere,  made  “in  a  quiet  en¬ 
closure  near  Marseilles  ”  (and  not  in  the  Regent's  Park,  as  Mr.. 
Romanes  seems  to  imagine),  to  the  effect  that  both  sex-es  made 
the  nest,  and  that  after  the  female  had  laid,  “  the  male  took  up 
his  positiou  on  the  eggs,  and  the  young  birds  were  hatched.” 
Mr.  Biggar’s  article  contains  the  following  sentence  : — “  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  has  been  usually  understood,  and  what  is  still 
stated  even  in  colonial  accounts,  the  cock-bird  sits  at  nigbt,  not 
the  ben.”  It  is  true  that  he  speaks,  though  apparently  not 
from  his  own  observation,  of  the  hen’s  taking  part  in  incubation 
by  day-time,  and  I  give  Mr.  Romanes  the  benefit  of  that  evid¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  more  than  possible  that  it  rests  sirnply 
on  a  survival  of  tbe  old  belief.  As  to  Mr.  Nicols’s  book,  it  has 
appeared  since  my  article  was  written,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  it ;  but  had  I  known  it,  what  he  says 
does  not  alter  the  case,  for  he  adduces  no  new  evidence. 
But  to  be  quite  fair,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  no  wish  to  be  other¬ 
wise,  I  think  that  the  generalisation  from  M.  Suquet’s  (for  that 
is,  I  believe,  his  real  name)  single  observation  may  have  been 
hasty.  I  learn  that  in  1870  there  was  a  joint  and  successful 
incubation  by  a  male  and  female  ostrich  in  tbe  Zoological  Garden 
at  Florence,  and  moreover,  that  Andersson,  whose  accuracy  I 
cannot  doubt,  has  asserted  that  both  sexes  assist  in  hatching  the 
eggs;  but  the  passage  which  Andersson  quotes  from  Thunberg 
will  be  found  in  the  original  not  to  imply  that  the  hen  ostrich  which 
the  latter  encountered  at  her  nest  was  engaged  in  incubation.  I 
would,  bo  wever,  point  out  the  essential  difference  between  evidence 
of  this  kind  and  that  on  which  Mr.  Romanes  has  based  his  state¬ 
ment  ;  the  one  is  the  direct  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,, 
the  other  the  traditional  impression  of  opinion. 

Next,  as  to  the  woodpecker.  Couch  was  doubtless  quoting 
Yarrell’s  early  statement,  disregarding,  however,  the  prudent 
•‘it  is  said”  with  which  that  cautious  naturalist  prefaced 
an  old  story,  the  origiu  of  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
trace.  Couch  himself  could  scarcely  have  had  au  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  confirming  it  by  liis  own  observation,  for,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  he  rarely  quitted  Iris  home,  which  was  in  a 
part  of  Cornwall  destitute  of  trees,  and  therefore  of  woodpeckers. 
But  if  Mr.  Romanes  would  only  look  at  a  green  woodpecker’s 
nest  himself,  his  doubts  would  cease.  Meanwhile,  he  might 
refer  to  what  Naumann,  the  best  of  German  field  ornitho¬ 
logists,  has  written ;  or  to  that  excellent  observer’s,  Mr.. 
Harley’s,  uotes  furnished  to  Macgillivray,  stating, — “  Some 
authors,  iu  their  history  of  this  bird,  speak  of  its  carrying  away 
tbe  chips  from  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  -which  it  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  a  place  for  its  offspring  ;  but,  although  such  may  be  the 
case,  I  have  never,  after  a  very  minute  search,  seen  either  male 
or  female  removing  the  chips,  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  have' 
always  found  in  profusion  near  their  holes.”  Mr.  Romanes  may 
also  like  to  know  that  in  Sweden  the  black  woodpecker  is  known 
by  a  name  meaning  “  chip-crow,”  from  this  very  habit;  and  if 
he  will  look  to  Mr.  Simpson's  account  in  “The  Ibis  ”  of  that  bird’s 
nullification,  lie  will  find  that  accurate  observer  saying  : — “  Chips, 
some  of  them  half-an-inch  in  length,  lay  plentifully  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  giving  the  ground  the  appearance  of  the  floor  of  a 
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carpenter’s  workshop.”  Finally,  Mr.  Romanes  is  hardly 
fair  when  he  speaks  of  “the  negative  evidence  ”  of  Yarrell’s 
editor,  for  that  writer  positively  stated  that  “he  has  always 
found  the  easiest  way  of  discovering  a  [green  woodpecker’s]  nest 
is  by  observing  the  foot  of  each  tree  in  the  presumed  locality, 
that  which  contains  it  being  invariably  recognisable  by  the 
chips  strewn  on  the  ground.”  Mr.  Romanes,  it  is  clear,  has  as 
yet  little  experience  of  the  persistency  with  which  old  errors 
are  maintained,  even  by  the  writers  of  the  most  modern 
books  on  natural  history. — The  Reviewer  of  ‘  Animal 
Intelligence.’  ”]  _ 

SIR  WILLIAM  ROWAN  HAMILTON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — There  are  few,  if  any,  now  living  who  can  speak  to  having 
witnessed  the  amazing  instance  of  precocity  exhibited  by  Sir 
William  Rowan  Hamilton  as  a  cliild.  When  about  nine  years 
old,  I  was  taken  by  my  father  to  the  house  of  his  old  friend 
u  Archy  Hamilton,”  William’s  father,  in  Dominick  Street, 
Dublin  for  an  evening  tea.  The  son,  William,  was  brought  in,  to 
show  off  the  progress  he  had  made,  not  only  in  languages,  but  in 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  read  the  characters,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  especially,  however  placed  before  him.  The  Hebrew 
Psalter,  placed  upside-down,  was  read  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
were  in  its  right  position  before  him. 

Later  on  in  life,  when  Astronomer-Royal,  evenings  were  spent 
with  him  at  the  Observatory,  Dunsink,  near  Dublin,  where  his 
chief  pleasure  consisted  in  inviting  us  up  to  the  meridian  to 
view  the  stars,  and  this  with  a  simplicity  of  manner  that  was 
charming,  and  with  a  total  unconsciousness  of  his  marvellous 
intellectual  powers.  I  was  led  to  understand,  when  first  we  1 
met,  th  at  he  and  I  were  born  on  the  same  day,  month,  and  year ; 
but  I  find  from  the  book  you  have  reviewed  that  he  had  the 
-  i  of  me  by  three  days,  while  I  have  laboured  ever  since  with 
the  disadvantage,  on  my  side,  of  not  having  been  horn  under  the 
same  horoscope  with  him. — I  am,  Sir,  fyc., 

Liverpool,  January  29/7i.  William  Blood. 


ART. 

GU STATE  DORR. 

Last  week  there  died  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Gustave  Dore, 
the  most  fertile  and  vivid  designer  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  an  artist  who  was  probably  more  widely  famous 
than  auy  of  his  contemporaries.  For  this  last  there  were  good 
reasons,  since  his  best  work  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  hook 
illustration,  and  in  that  easily  portable  form  found  its  way  into 
the  remotest  corners  of  Europe.  To  say  that  as  an  illustrator 
no  artist  has  in  any  way  approached  his  fame,  is  scarcely  to  put 
the  matter  with  sufficient  strength.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  enormous  range  and  variety  of  his  work  [dace 
him  entirely  in  a  rank  by  himself,  wherein  we  have  to  compare 
him,  not  with  this  artist  or  with  that,  but  with  all  those  who 
have  attempted  to  depict  the  intellectual  ideas  of  others.  We 
should  probably  he  within  the  mark  if  we  asserted  that,  in  the 
twenty  years  during  which  Dore  was  chiefly  engaged  in  work 
for  the  publishers,  he  produced  more  designs  than  all  his  country¬ 
men  put  together,  and  of  the  enormous  majority  of  these  works  it 
may  he  confidently  asserted,  that  whatever  be  their  shortcomings, 
they  possess  power,  originality,  and  vivid  imagination.  It  has  been 
said  with  justice  that  in  a  matter  such  as  this  of  illustrating, 
the  mere  quantity  of  the  work  produced  prohibits  ns  from 
criticising  with  extreme  severity  minute,  individual  errors. 
No  one  man,  for  instance,  could  he  expected  to  illustrate  per¬ 
fectly  such  a  poem  as  “  The  Inferno,”  or  such  a  hook  as  the 
Bible ;  the  raugo  of  ideas  is  too  vast,  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  personages  and  circumstances  are  too  tremendous,  to 
admit  of  perfect  reproduction  by  a  single  mind  and  hand. 
And  therefore  it  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  England 
to  employ  upon  such  works  a  variety  of  artists,  who' will  supply 
in  variety  what  they  lose  in  unity;  whose  powers  will,  in  fact, 
supplement  one  another.  Bat  Dore  attempted  (and  in  the  main 
succeeded)  in  carrying  the  whole  artistic  burden  upon  his  own 
broad  shoulders  ;  and  where  another  man  would  have  sent  two 
or  three  designs,  he  sent  two  or  three  hundred, — we  might 
almost  sajr,  two  or  three  thousaud.  If  he  did  not  render 
his  author’s  ideas  with  uniform  success,  he  is  at  least  en¬ 
titled  to  this  praise, — that  in  some  way  or  another  he  ren¬ 
dered  them  all;  he  shrank  from  no  difficulty  of  subject,  how¬ 


ever  great,  and  grudged  no  labour,  however  wearisome.  An 
artist  who,  by  the  time  ho  is  thirty,  has  published  forty-four 
thousand  designs  on  subjects  of  every  imaginable  kind,  has 
earned  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the  general  quality  of  his  work, 
and  the  general  success  or  failure  which  he  has  shown  in  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  ideas  of  his  authors.  To  demand  from  such  a  one  a 
scrupulous  delicacy  of  execution,  or  an  entire  freedom  from 
inaccuracies  of  any  kind,  is  alike  futile  and  unjust.  What 
we  are  entitled  to  ask  is,  that  he  should  justify  his  comprehen¬ 
siveness  by  throwing  new  light  upon  all  the  subjects  he  treats  of  ; 
that  he  should  prove  himself  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  his  author,  and  that  his  work  should  not  fall  below  a  certain 
fair  average  of  executive  skill  and  intellectual  insight.  On  the 
whole,  Dore  fulfilled  these  conditions,  and  even  exceeded  them. 
His  woodcuts  have,  besides,  the  merit  of  telling  their  story  intelli¬ 
gibly  and  strongly,  and  with  an  amount  of  weird  fancy  and  super¬ 
abundant  life,  such  as  renders  them  as  original  in  character  as 
the  work  in  which  they  are  placed.  And  it  is  a  strange  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  young  French  artist,  that  he  was  able  to  give 
to  his  designs  for  such  works  as  “The  Inferno”  and  “Don 
Quixote  ”  sufficient  character  and  imagination  to  make  them 
take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  text,  as  it  were,  less  than 
in  subordination  thereto.  For  in  looking  at  hooks  which  Dore 
has  illustrated,  one  is  somehow  almost  obliged  to  take  the  illus¬ 
trations  into  serious  consideration  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  help 
feeling-  that  they  are,  even  when  most  extravagant  and  un¬ 
natural,  works  of  genius,  as  opposed  to  works  of  manufacture. 
When  we  consider  that  the  young  artist  was  doing  these  wood- 
drawings  at  an  average  rate  of  production  of  eight  a  day  (for  he 
could  hardly  have  begun  publishing  designs  before  he  was 
fifteen,  and  at  thirty,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  published  44,000), 
the  only  feeling  with  regard  to  their  shortcomings  is  one  of 
wonder  that  they  could  be  as  perfect  as  they  ai-e.  The  rate  of 
production  seems  incredible. 

An  analysis  of  M.  Dore’s  art  would  take  far  more  space  than 
is  at  our  command,  and  for  such,  should  the  subject  be  one 
which  interests  our  readers,  we  may  refer  them  to  an  elaborate 
and  most  detailed  article  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  published  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review  (1865).  We  shall  only  endeavour 
here  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  artist’s  most  characteristic 
points.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  absence  in  his  art 
of  all  quality  of  gentleness,  an  absence  which  may  he  considered 
absolute,  for  where  he  strives  to  he  gentle,  he  only  succeeds  in 
being  weak,  and  his  tenderness  is  either  ludicrous  or  childish. 
Of  humour  which  is  not  fun,  hut  grim  aud  rather  savage  in  its 
intention,  he  has  a  great  store,  and  at  the  point  where  comedy 
touches  burlesque  he  is  also  powerful.  But  of  fun  such  as  it 
is  understood  in  England,  our  artist  shows  no  trace;  his 
laughter  is  either  coarse,  with  Rabelais,  or  mocking,  with 
Voltaire, — there  is  an  absinthe  flavour  in  his  simplest  jokes. 
His  three  finest  works  are  the  “  Contes  Drolatiques  ”  (Balzac), 
the  “  Don  Quixote,”  and  “  The  Inferno,”  and  illustrations  to 
these  remarks  of  ours  may  he  found  throughout  these  books. 
His  laughter,  indeed,  has  little  human  good-fellowship, — it 
scarcely  seems  to  come  from  a  man  of  the  same  race  as  our¬ 
selves.  But  perhajis  its  least  human  quality  is  neither  its 
scorn  nor  its  cruelty,  bat  a  strain  of  exaggeration  such  as  that 
which  produces  the  great  pasteboard  heads  which  we  see  at 
Christmas  pantomimes.  We  never  feel  quite  sure  that  there 
is  any  real  personality  behind  the  outside  appearance  of 
Dore's  heroes  and  heroines.  They  are  beings  of  no  human 
race  transplanted  from  the  land  of  “  Erewhon ;”  and  this 
impression  is  probably  deepened  by  finding  that  their  creator 
cares  little  or  nothing  what  becomes  of  them.  He  stabs,  or 
slashes,  or  drowns  them,  with  little  ceremony  and  no  remorse,  in 
his  pictures,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  truly  says,  “  heads  fly  about  like 
tennis-balls,”  to  which  we  may  add  that  legs,  arms,  and  bodies 
follow  their  example;  and  there  is  one  particularly  horrible 
drawing,  we  remember,  in  which  a  man  who  has  been  cut  in  half 
is  raising  himself  upon  his  bended  arms,  apparently  to  see 
what  has  become  of  the  lower  portion  of  his  body.  We 
have  mentioned  this,  because  it  lies  at  the  root  of  Dore’s  short¬ 
comings,  and  of  many  of  his  merits.  His  genius  was  one 
which  showed  an  indifference  to  suffering  such  as  could 
scarcely  he  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Art;  he  revelled  in 
the  horrible,  and  conceptions  of  Dante’s  which  appear  to  most 
readers  almost  unbearable  even  in  words,  were  elaborated 
by  him  into  designs  in  which  no  detail  of  their  horror 
was  omitted.  No  doubt  the  painter  was  cruel  by  temper,  and 
occasionally  even  ferocious  in  his  cruelty,  and  this  failing 
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underlies  all  his  work.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  “big 
battalions,”  and  in  some  ways  he  might  be  called  the  Carlyle  of 
Artists.  Bat  he  was  only  an  irreverent  Carlyle  at  the  best  of 
times  ;  he  believed  in  nothing  except  himself.  His  vanity  and 
his  power  seem  to  have  been  almost  equal,  indeed  probably 
the  one  could  not  have  existed  without  the  other.  At  all  events, 
he  could  never  have  done  half  the  work  he  did,  had  he  been  able 
to  see  his  own  shortcomings.  As  a  painter,  he  was,  in  France, 
where  they  understand  painting,  frankly  a  failure.  And  his 
power  in  sculpture,  though  real,  consisted  iu  ignoring  rather 
than  fulfilling  all  the  accepted  requirements  of  the  art.  In  fact, 
his  sculpture  is  illustration  in  the  round,  just  as  his  designs  are 
illustrations  in  the  flat.  And  though  London,  with  its  customary 
ignorance  of  Art,  sustained  for  ten  years,  and  does  sustain  to  this 
day,  a  Dorc  Gallery,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  person 
of  cultivated  judgment  who  regards  his  pictures  otherwise  than 
as  great  scenic  representations.  The  art  of  painting  he  never 
mastered,  did  not  perhaps  give  it  even  the  “  huit  jours  ”  which 
Ingres  said  it  required.  The  art  of  drawing,  in  which  he  might 
probably  have  excelled,  he  grew  to  disregard,  from  the  fact  of 
habitually  exaggerating  all  the. details  of  his  designs.  It  were 
easy  to  pick  out  some  of  his  illustrations  in  which  all  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  are  entirety  wrong,— in  which,  evidently,  the 
artist  has  never  stopped  to  consider  them.  What  will  be  his 
place  in  the  future?  It  is  very  hard  to  say.  He  had  a  wider 
imaginative  range  in  all  subjects  where  the  gloomy,  the  terri¬ 
ble,  the  fantastic,  or  the  extravagant  played  leading  parts,  than 
any  living  artist,  and  probably  than  any  artist  who  ever  did 
or  will  live.  But  his  power  is  singularly  unsympathetic,  his 
conceptions  are  too  uniformly  unreal  not  to  forfeit  much  of  their 
power,  and  for  the  delineation  of  the  simpler  aspects  of  humanity 
he  shows  no  capability.  In  fact,  out  of  his  fifty  thousand 
designs,  Dore  has  not  left  us  a  single  beautiful  picture. 


BOOKS. 

MISS  GORDON  CUMMING’S  FIRE  FOUNTAINS  OF 

HAWAII* 

Tjie  nineteenth  century  will  certainly  be  able  to  boast,  among 
other  products  of  its  inquiring  genius,  of  the  group  of  lady 
travellers  whose  adventurous  careers  have  recently  been  re¬ 
corded  by  an  appreciative  admirer  of  the  courage  and  patience 
with  which  they  have  fronted  the  perils  and  endured  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  travel  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Miss 
Goi'don  Cumming  is  by  no  means  the  least  conspicuous  member 
of  the  group  in  question,  comprising  names  so  well  known  as 
those  of  Miss  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  and  Miss 
Bird,  and  abundantly  displays  in  these  volumes  the  ease  and 
strength  which  have  characterised  her  previous  narratives. 
She  possesses  the  rare  power  of  being  at  once  graphic  and  true. 
She  rather,  indeed,  prefers,  on  the  whole,  to  lag  a  half-tone  or  so 
behind,  than  to  be  in  advance  of  Nature,  and  her  readers  feel  a 
pleasant  assuredness  that  they  are  not  being  deluded  by  fine 
words  into  an  acceptance  of  a  counterfeit  for  a  reality.  Yet 
she  is  no  mere  word-photographer,  and  never  fails  to  combine 
with  her  descriptions  that  subtle  human  element  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  artist  from  the  savant.  We  can  safely  say  that 
Hawaii,  which  has  been  so  often  described  by  previous  writers, 
will  less  easily  bear  description  hereafter.  The  autotype  illus¬ 
trations,  we  feel  constrained  to  add,  do  not  by  any  means  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  text  in  picturesqueness  and  clearness. 

To  Miss  Cumming,  as  to  her  predecessors,  the  principal  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Sandwich  Isles  was  the  volcanic  district  of  Hawaii,  the 
largest  and  southernmost  of  the  eight  islands  which  form  the 
realm  of  our  recent  amiable  visitor,  King  Kalakaua.  Here,  on 
the  grandest  scale,  the  cosmical  energy  developed  when  the 
nebulous  mass,  torn  off  from  some  parent  agglomeration  and  cast 
spinning  into  space,  was  condensed,  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
millenniums  ago,  into  the  solider  globe  of  our  earth,  still  displays 
itself  in  phenomena  rivalling  the  tremendous  cataclysms  which 
have  scarred,  pitted,  and  seamed  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Miss 
Cumming’s  first  view  of  Kilauea,  even  of  the  famous  inner 
crater,  Ilalemaumau,  was  a  disappointing  one,  and  for  scenic 
effect,  she  declared  it  inferior  to  a  great  conflagration.  A 
dajr  or  two’s  patience,  however,  was  duly  rewarded  : —  . 

“  Last  night  was  Hallowe’en,  the  great  fire-festival  of  our  ancestors, 

*  Fire  Fountains  :  the  Kingdom  tf  Hiwaii,  its  Volcanoes  and  the  History  of  its 
Missions.  By  C.  D.  Gordon  Camming.  2  vols.,  Illustrated,  K  linb  iryii  and 
London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1882. 


and  here  it  has  been  celebrated  in  right  royal  style,  for  the  fire? 
spirits  have  broken  loose,  and  are  holding  high  revel.  The  flow  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  is  magnificent.  The  fire  has  burst  out  at  so 
many  points  together  that  it  has  formed  a  new  lake  in  the  outer 
crater,  in  which  fire-jets  are  spouting-,  molten  lava  thrown  high  in 
mid-air,  great  masses  of  red-hot  solid  lava  being  tossed  to  a  height  of 
from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.,  while  from  the  overflowing  rim  or  from  weak 
points  in  the  sides  of  the  lake  basin  flow  rivers  of  lava,  forming  a 
network  of  living,  rushing  fire,  covering  fully  two  square  miles  of  the 
very  ground  over  which  I  was  wulking  only  two  days  ago.  It  is  a 
scene  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  is  inexpressibly  fascinatiug.  From 
the  edge  of  the  crater  wall  I  have  watched  each  stage  in  the  growth  of’ 
this  strange  new  lake,  I  have  seen  it  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher, 
till  at  last  it  overflowed  in  glowing  streams,  like  rivers  of  golden  syrup, 
but  brighter  far,  and  of  indescribable  colour.  The  centre  of  the  lake  is 
oftenest  of  a  silvery-grey,  only  crossed  by  zigzag  lines  of  flame-colour 
and  deep  rosy-red  ;  but  all  round  its  shores  it  is  continually  surging 
and  upheaving  great  crested  billows,  which  break  in  fiery  surf,  and 
toss  up  clouds  of  fire-spray.  Sometimes  the  whole  lake  appears  to- 
be  in  a  tremendous  commotion,  heaving  and  trembling,  as  if  acting 
obedient  to  some  pressure  from  the  furnace  below.” 

Of  Manna  Loa,  Miss  Cumming  did  not  attempt  tlie  ascent, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  climb 
10,000  feet  above  Kilauea  to  see  nothing  more  than  what  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  lower  crater.  Miss  Bh-d’s  greater  faith,  how¬ 
ever,  was  rewarded  by  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  fountain- 
of  living  fire,  a  glorious  incandescence  attaining  at  times  a 
height  of  600  feet,  and  glowing  with  the  intense  yellow  of 
liquid  gold.  In  1852,  a  light  like  that  of  a  solitary  star  burst 
out  with  amazing  splendour  4,000  feet  below  the  summit.  For 
twenty  days  and  nights  it  threw  and  sustained  a  column- 
of  liquid  fire  700  feet  high,  and  200  to  300  feet  in  diameter. 
“  The  descending  showers,”  adds  Miss  Cumming,  quoting  Mr. 
Coan,  “  formed  a  cataract  of  fire  upon  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and' 
the  molten  flood  of  millions  of  tons  of  sparkling  lava  rolled  down- 
tbe  mountain  in  a  deep  broad  river,  at  the  rate  of,  probably, 
ten  miles  an  hour.”  In  1840  a  stream  of  lava  issued  from  its 
flanks  three  miles  wide,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Hilo,  “ 
ing  a  basaltic  precipice  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forming  af 

magnificent  fire-cataract  about  a  mile  in  width . So- 

intense  was  the  glare,  that  at  places  forty  miles  distant  fine- 
print  could  he  read  all  night, by  its  fiery  glow.” 

But  after  all,  volcanic  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale  defy 
description.  No  words  can,  with  any  approach  to  adequateness, 
paint  a  Niagara  of  fire,  or  a  Mississippi  of  molten,  glowing 
rock,  or  a  fusion-fountain  800  feet  high.  Such  tremendous 
displays  of  the  interior  forces  of  our  globe  must  he  seen  to  he- 
realised,  even  in  part;  once  seen,  no  language  is  needed  to 
recall  their  terrible  sublimity.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that 
the  chapters  of  Miss  Cumming’s  book  which  have  given  us  the 
greatest  pleasure  are  those  dealing  with  the  past  fortunes- 
and  present  condition  of  the  Hawaiian  people.  To  this-- 
portion  of  her  subject  the  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted, 
and  the  treatment  is  as  full  as  it  is  sympathetic.  Like  the 
Japanese,  and  much  more  completely  thau  the  Japanese,  the 
Hawaiians  -within  less  than  a  decade  accomplished  a  complete . 
revolution,  not  only  in  their  polity,  but  iu  their  religion,  and. 
even  in  the  form  of  their  society.  On  the  death  of  Kamehameha 
the  Great,  his  successor,  after  consultation  with  the  principal 
chiefs,  publicly  and  ostentatiously  broke  through  the  system  of 
tabu,  which  for  countless  generations  had  held  the  Hawaiians, 
in  common  with  other  Polynesian  peoples,  enthralled  in  an 
oppressive,  and  visibly  useless  bondage.  The  high  Priest, 
of  the  War  God  luckily  sided  with  the  King,  and  con¬ 
curred  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  a3  well  as  of  tabu.  The 
heroic  defiance  of  Pele,  the  dread  Goddess  of  the  Yolcanoes,  by 
Kapiolani,  a  high  “  chiefess,”  was  in  very  truth  “  a  grand, 
brave  deed,”  well  worthy  of  the  glowing  record  Miss  Cumming 
has  given  of  it.  The  Conservative  party  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  deposed  gods,  and  the  question  of  light  against 
darkness  was  fought  out  on  the  shores  of  Hawaii  iu  November, 
1819,  when  tabu,  priestcraft,  and  idolatry  perished  for  ever  out 
of  the  land.  With  this  reform,  unexampled  in  the  rapidity  of. 
its  accomplishment  and  the  practical  universality  of  its  accept¬ 
ance,  the  foreigner  had  nothing  to  do ;  for  the  terrible  moral 
disorganisation  that  supervened,  the  rowdy  sailors  and  strangers 
that  infested  Honolulu  were,  on  the  other  hand,  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  responsible.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  means  of  deliverance, 
had  been  shaping  themselves,  in  the  person  of  a  “  dark-skinned 
lad,”  whom  some  Yale  students  found  crying  on  a  door-step,  and 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  poor,  deserted,  Hawaiian  boy.  He  was. 
properly  cared  for,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  fervent  Christian., 
Death  overtook  him  before  he  could  carry  the  Gospel  to  his. 
countrymen  ;  but  the  task  was  taken  up  by  worthy  hands,. 
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and  in  1819,  the  very  year  of  the  revolution,  a  hand  of  American 
Missionaries  sailed  for  Hawaii. 

The  story  of  their  struggles  and  eventual  success  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  Hawaii,  the  pleasanter 
to  dwell  upon,  because  from  the  days  of  Captain  Cook  up  to  quite 
a  recent  period,  the  little  insular  kingdom  has  had  but  little  reason 
to  bless  foreigners.  Even  the  great  navigator’s  treatment  of  the 
islanders,  who  received  him  with  every  courtesy,  believing  him 
indeed,  to  be  a  god — a  dignity  which  he  seems  to  have  accepted 
with  great  complacency— was  harsh  and  tyrannical,  and  fully 
explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  according  to  the  only  code  of  ethics 
with  which  theHawaiians  could  then  be  acquainted,  the  manner  of 
his  death.  The  French,  the  Americans,  and  the  English  vied  with 
each  other  in  oppressive  and  ungenerous  treatment  of  this  poor 
and  dwindling  people,  until  Admiral  Thomas,  on  July  31st,  1843 
— the  4th  of  July  of  Hawaii — formally  established  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  Hawaiian  independence.  The  gradual  dying-out  of  the 
native  population  is  a  curious  and  not  easily  explicable  fact. 
Since  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  it  has  dwindled  from  400,000  to 
50,000  in  1 87 and  the  process  is  said  to  continue.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  apparently  trivial  circumstance  of  ceasing  to 
oil  the  body,  since  the  habit  of  wearing  cotton  dresses  has 
become  established,  in  a  wet  and  changeable  climate,  where  very 
different  temperatures  obtain  at  different  heights,  has  not  a 
little  to  do  with  the  great  mortality.  In  adopting  European 
modes  of  life,  again,  the  islanders  are  exposed  to  risks  which  the 
lives  of  their  forefathers  have  not  fitted  them  to  meet,  and  that 
this  may  be  an  efficient  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  half- 
castes  display  much  more  tenacity  of  life  than  the  pure-blood 
natives.  Let  us  hope  that  the  name  of  the  heiress-apparent 
may  be  an  omen  of  greater  longevity  to  the  race.  She  is  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Victoria  -  Kawekira  -  Kaiulani-Lunalilo-  Kalaui- 
nuiahi-lapa-lapa. 


MODERN  LANDSCAPE* 

At  a  time  of  the  year  such  as  the  present,  when  the  most 
general  prospect  which  a  Londoner  beholds  is  one  uuiform 
yellow  expanse  of  fog,  a  book  upon  modern  landscape  full  of 
illustrations  of  summer  skies  and  bright  sunshine  comes  as  a 
pleasant  reminder  that  there  are  better  seasons  of  the  year  than 
this  dull  February.  We  even  feel  tempted  to  forgive  the  book 
for  its  “  edition  of  luxury  ”  form,  and  to  think  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fact  it  impresses  upon  us  is  a  fair  reason  for  eard- 
board-like  paper;  gorgeous  binding,  and  scarcity  of  text.  We 
say  scarcity,  because  though  the  book  is  a  large  and  somewhat 
heavy  folio,  the  print  within  it  is  only  equivalent  in  length  to 
an  article  in  a  monthly  review.  and  is,  indeed,  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  We  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  the  justice  to 
say  that  if  he  his  nothing  that  is  very  new  to  tell  us  about 
Titian  and  Diirer,  Claude  and  Turner,  Gainsborough  and 
Chrome,  Daubigny  and  Rousseau,  Corot  and  Millet,  Cox  and 
De  Wint,  Millais  and  Lawson,  he,  at  all  events,  talks  quietly 
and  easily  about  them  and  their  works,  without  much  affecta¬ 
tion,  and  with  considerable  knowledge  of  their  more  evident 
peculiarities.  The  unreal  tone  which  characterised  this 
gentleman’s  first  writings  upon  art,  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
passed  away,  and  been  succeeded  by  a  criticism  which  is 
sober  and  painstaking,  even  if  it  be  wanting  in  originality ; 
and  it  is  something  gained,  at  all  events,  to  be  as  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  plain-spoken  as  Mr.  Carr  is  in  this  work,  after 
having  lingered  so  long  in  the  land  of  “  coloured  silences,” 
where  “  perfect  women,  with  their  feet  on  perfect  flowers, 
passed  across  his  fancy  as  in  twilight.”  But  we  may  at  once 
say  that  this  essay  on  modern  landscape  adds  nothing  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  pleasantly-written  sketch  of 
some  landscape-painters,  but  it  has  not  much  consistency  or  mean¬ 
ing,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  The  reader  will  wonder,  perhaps,  at  the 
preponderance  of  the  illustrations,  and  at  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  special  reference  to  them  throughout  the  text.  The  reason 
is,  probably,  that  the  whole  book  is,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  editions  de  luxe,  a  compilation  from  the  pages  of 
the  French  periodical  L'Art,  of  which  Mr.  Comyns  Carr 
is  the  English  director.  If  we  mistake  not,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  etchings  and  woodcuts  have  appeared  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  magazine  referred  to,  and  very  possibly 
Mr.  Carr’s  essay  was  also  first  published  in  the  same 
place.  However,  we  may  be  mistaken  in  this,  as  there  is  no 
hint  at  republication  given  on  the  title-page,  which  surely 
should  have  been  done,  if  both  the  text  and  its  illustrations 
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were  reprinted  from  the  magazine.  The  illustrations  are  very 
unequal  in  merit,  but  have  nearly  all  the  advantage  of  being  re¬ 
productions  of  good  pictures  ;  and  as  several  of  the  etchings 
and  many  of  the  woodcuts  are  concerned  with  the  work  of 
French  landscape-painters,  they  will  probably  be  new  to  most 
English  readers.  Even  to  thorough  picture-lovers,  the  works 
of  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Daubigny  are  comparatively  little 
known  out  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  executed  ;  and  of 
the  less  distinguished  members  of  the  school,  not  even  the 
names  are  generally  remembered.  These  painters  did  not  form 
a  school,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  each  was  working 
in  a  manner  individual,  original,  and  personal  to  himself;  but 
there  were  certain  characteristics  of  feeling  and  intention  which 
were  alike  in  all,  and  the  practice  was  alike  at  least  in  this, — 
that  having  been  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the  schools, 
it  was  not  content  with  them,  but  endeavoured  to  form  a 
tradition  for  itself.  That  in  this  effort,  it  was,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  successful,  and  that  from  the  work  of  these  men 
sprang  the  most  vital  school  of  French  landscape  painting,  is 
now  tolerably  well  known,  even  in  England,  but  few  know  how 
hard  was  the  fight  for  mere  existence  of  these  artists.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  sadder,  certainly  no  sterner,  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Art,  than  that  which  narrates  the  story  of  Millet’s  life. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  it,  but  as  evidencing  the  temper  of 
the  man  toward  his  art,  the  following  quotation  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  Alfred  Sensier  has  special  interest :  — 

“But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  peasant  subjects  suit  my  tempera¬ 
ment  best ;  for  I  must  confess,  even  if  you  think  me  a  Socialist,  that 
the  human  side  of  art  is  what  touches  me  most;  and  if  I  could  only 
do  what  I  like,  or  at  least  attempt  it.  I  should  do  nothing  that  was 
not  an  impression  from  nature,  either  in  landscape  or  figures.  The 
gay  side  never  shows  itself  to  me.  I  don’t  know  where  it  is.  I  have 
never  seen  it.  The  gayest  thing  I  know  is  the  calm,  the  silence, 
which  is  so  sweet,  either  in  the  forest  or  in  the  cultivated  land, — 
whether  the  land  be  good  for  cnlture,  or  not.  You  will  admit  that- 
it  is  always  very  dreamy,  and  a  sad  dream,  though  often  very 
delicious.  You  are  sitting  under  a  tree,  enjoying  all  the  comfort  and 
quiet  of  which  you  are  capable ;  you  see  come  from  a  narrow  path  a  poor 
figure,  loaded  with  faggots.  The  unexpected  and  always  surprising 
way  in  which  this  figure  strikes  you,  instantly  reminds  you  of  the 
common  and  melancholy  lot  of  humanity, — weariness.  'It  is  always 
like  the  impression  of  La  Fontaine’s  1  Woodcutter’  in  the  fable  :  — 

*  What  pleasure  has  he  had  since  the  day  of  his  birth  ? 

Who  so  poor  as  he  in  the  whole  wide  earth  ?’ 

Sometimes,  in  places  where  the  land  is  sterile,  you  see  figures  hoeing 
and  digging.  From  time  to  time,  one  raises  himself,  and  straightens 
his  back,  as  they  call  it,  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  1  Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.’  Is  this 
the  gay,  jovial  work  some  people  would  have  us  believe  in  ?  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is,  to  me,  true  humanity  and  great  poetry  !” 

This  letter  gives  ns  the  key-note  to  Millet’s  art,  and  to  the 
fascination  it  has  for  thoughtful  people.  His  painting  enforced 
certain  sadly  simple  truths,  with  which  half  mankind  are 
bitteily  acquainted.  A  peasant  himself  by  birth  and  training, 
he  felt  for  and  with  the  peasants,  not  with  the  pity  of  a  superior, 
but  the  friendship  of  an  equal ;  and  so  it  is  that  there 
came  from  his  hand  and  heart  those  pathetically  truthful  and 
pathetically  lovely  pictures  which  have  made  his  name  famous. 
Here  in  England  we  shirk  all  truths  which  we  cannot  remedy. 
The  upper  classes  must  not  be  made  uncomfortable  by  the  too 
vivid  representation  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  those  be¬ 
neath  them  in  the  social  scale.  And  so  our  peasants  are  bluff, 
sturdy,  honest  men,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  and  a  smile' 
upon  their  broad  faces,  who  carry  a  rosy  child  with  one  hand, 
while  the}' life  a  mug  of  beer  with  the  other!  So  at  least 
our  artists  tell  us.  There  is  literally  not  a  man  in  England 
who  dares  to  tell  us  pictorially  the  truth  about  a  London 
“  rough,”  or  a  Wiltshire  labourer,  in  the  way  Millet  told  the 
truth  about  French  peasants.  And  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  was  at  first  a  wild  outcry  even  in  France  against 
'one  who  spoke  so  violently  and  so  unmistakeably  of  such  un¬ 
pleasant  matters.  Had  Frederick  Walker  once  seen  the  truth 
about  the  “  people  ”  as  Millet  saw  it,  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
had  equally  grand  pictures,  for  he  had  an  equal  sense 
of  beauty  with  the  French  painter,  and,  probably  (though 
it  was  never  developed),  almost  as  much  tragic  power. 

But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  must  not  dwell,  but 
conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  the  chief  illustrations 
here.  The  w’orst  etchiug  is  the  one  of  Corot,  which  gives 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  his  beauty ;  the  best  is  that  from  the 
Theodore  Rousseau  etched  by  Chauvel.  But  in  truth,  none  of 
these  are  first-rate,  nor  are  they  so  much  etchings  in  all  then- 
essential  qualities  as  engravings.  The  worst  of  etchings  which 
attempt  to  reproduce  oil  pictures,  is  that  the  qualities  of  spon- 
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taneity  and  freshness,  which  are  amongst  the  chief  charms  of 
good  etching,  are  scarcely  to  he  preserved,  and  the  defects  of 
the  process,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  subtle  tones  of  colour 
and  gradations  of  distance,  show  very  clearly.  We  are  apt  to 
get,  in  an  etching  which  reproduces  an  oil  landscape,  a  picture 
in  which  the  foreground  has  to  be  unduly  forced  in  light  and 
shade,  in  order  to  get  all  the  gradations  possible  between  it  and 
the  extreme  distauce.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mechanical  defects 
■of  the  process  unfit  it  for  such  work,  aud  it  requires  one  who 
has  spent  his  whole  life  at  the  business  to  overcome  these  short¬ 
comings,  and  even  when  they  are  overcome  it  is  at  a  loss  of  the 
very  things  which  etching  should  preserve.  Of  the  woodcuts,  we 
•can  only  say  that  they  are  very  unequal;  some  are  good,  some 
indifferent,  and  some  bad,  but  on  the  whole,  they  are  up  to  the 
usual  average.  Now,  however,  that  the  English  public  see  what 
quality  and  number  of  woodcuts  can  be  given  in  a  monthly 
periodical  for  a  shilling,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will 
not  soon  insist  upon  having  at  least  as  high  an  average  for  the 
illustrations  of  expensive  books. 


TWO  ON  A  TOWER* 

As  a  general  rule,  we  hold  a  reviewer  is  scarcely  justified  in 
revealing  the  purport  of  any  work  of  fiction  upon  which  he 
writes.  His  opinion  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
■destroy  the  interest  of  the  book  for  those  who  read  it  subse¬ 
quently  to  his  criticism ;  in  fact,  the  author  should  be  left  to 
tell  his  story  himself,  and  not  have  it  compressed  into  half-a- 
dozen  sentences.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  all 
other  rules,  and  we  intend  to  make  an  exception  here.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  an  author  who  has  given  us,  as  he  has  given  most 
of  his  readers,  great  pleasure  in  several  of  his  books.  His 
fiction  is  distinguished  by  an  originality  and  a  power  which 
remove  him  from  the  ordinary  herd  of  novel-writers, 
and  in  his  best  works  he  bestows  an  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  subordinate  characters  aud  the  local 
surroundings  of  his  tales  such  as  we  can  scarcely  parallel 
amongst  living  writers.  Without  entering  into  any  description 
of  his  general  merits,  of  which  we  have  often  spoken,  and  which 
are,  by  this  time,  quite  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  say 
at  once  that,  in  return  for  much  pleasant  reading  at  his  hands, 
we  consider  the  greatest  kindness  we  can  show  him  in  the 
review  of  Two  on  a  Toiver  is  to  tell  its  story  in  plain  words.  If 
that  story  so  told  should  prevent  any  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  admirers 
from  reading  the  book  itself,  we  think  the  author  -will  have 
■every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  us. 

Here,  then,  first  of  all,  is  the  story : — The  Lady  Viviette 
■Constantine  is  fair  to  see,  and  has  an  unkind  and  jealous 
husband,  who  indulges  his  jealousy  by  going  to  Africa  lion¬ 
hunting,  and  leaving  her  shut  up  in  a  lonely  country  house, 
pledged  to  go  to  no  amusement  ere  he  returns.  The  lady  grows 
solitary  and  bored,  not  unnaturally,  and  for  very  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  ploughed  field  upon  her  estate.  Arrived  at  the  top 
■of  this  monument,  she  discovers  a  youthful  philosopher,  with  a 
Greek  profile,  a  velvet  skull-cap,  and  corn-coloured  curls,  study¬ 
ing  the  stars  with  an  old-fashioned  telescope.  The  Lady  Viviette 
interests  herself  in  this  youth,  gives  him  her  confidence,  a  Ross’s 
•equatorial,  and  finally,  herself;  for,  in  the  meantime,  news  has 
■come  that  the  lion-slaying  husband  has  died  of  fever.  The  Greek 
•astronomer,  who  is  only  twenty,  and  the  Lady  Viviette,  who  is 
•eight-aud-twenty,  conceal  their  marriage,  and  visit  one  another 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  way,  for  no  earthly  reason,  or  at  all 
■events  for  none  that  Mr.  Hardy  can  explain  to  us,  when  there 
appears  upon  the  scene  a  deics  ex  machina,  in  the  shape  of  a 
brother  who  has  failed  in  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  also  a 
bishop,  who,  coming  to  confirm  the  villagers,  falls  in  love  with 
the  supposed  widow,  Lady  Viviette.  Meantime,  just  before  the 
marriage,  a  great-uncle  of  the  youthful  astronomer  dies,  leaving 
him  £-100  a  year,  on  condition  that  he  does  not  marry  before  he 
is  twenty-five.  Now  follow  complication  upon  complication. 
"The  diplomatic  brother,  who  is  one  of  the  most  incompre¬ 
hensible  idiots  it  has  ever  been  our  luck  to  come  across, 
■after  laying  various  plans  to  detect  his  sister’s  love  for  the 
astronomer,  and  failing  in  them  all,  disappears  from  the  scene 
because  she  refuses  to  accept  the  bishop,  who  proposes  to  her 
by  letter  as  soon  as  he  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  diocese. 
At  this  moment  the  local  solicitor  appears,  and  informs  Lady 
Viviette  that  her  husband  did  not  die  when  he  was  supposed  to 
•die, but  a  year  later.  Then  Lady  Viviette  discovers  that  her  young 
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astronomer  has  forfeited  the  bachelor  uncle’s  £400  a  year  in 
order  to  marry  her.  The  state  of  matters  now  stands  thus  : — 
Lady  Viviette  is  a  widow,  not  a  wife,  as  her  husband  was  alive 
when  she  married  again  ;  the  astronomer,  who  is  now  twenty- 
one,  must  disclose  his  marriage  and  abandon  the  £400  a  year  and 
re-marry  Lady  Viviette,  or  stick  to  the  £400  a  year  and  leave  her 
to  her  fate.  Of  course,  the  lady  takes  the  high-minded  course  (as 
she  considers  it)  of  refusing  to  allow  her  youthful  lover  to  make 
her  the  wife  legally,  that  she  is  morally,  and  conceals  the  episode 
altogether.  Aud  so  the  wife  who  is  no  wife,  sends  her  husband 
who  is  no  husband,  away  to  the  Cape,  to  discover  stars  and 
enjoy  his  £400  a  year  ;  and  soon  after,  discovering  herself  to  be 
enceinte,  marries  the  bishop,  and  palms  off  her  child  upon  him 
as  his  own.  To  end  the  story,  the  bishop  dies,  the  astronomer 
returns  to  marry  Lady  Viviette ;  but  when  she  hears  his 
intention,  she  gives  one  shriek  of  joy,  and  falls  dead  in  his  arms. 

We  may,  of  course,  be  quite  wrong,  but,  in  our  opiniou,  this  is 
a  story  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  practically  impossible.  There  is 
not,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  single  gleam  of  probability  in 
the  plot,  and  what  good  end  can  be  served  by  violating  all 
natural  motives  in  order  to  produce  such  unpleasant  results 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  unpleasant 
character  of  the  plot,  and  its  forced  and  unnatural  situations, 
that  we  think  this  book  so  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  reputation. 
The  manner  of  treatment  is  even  more  objectionable.  Lady 
Yiviette’s  passion  for  Switliin  St.  Cleeve,  which  is  the  main 
motive  of  the  book,  is  a  study  which,  in  its  mingling  of 
passion,  religion,  and  false  self-sacrifice,  appears  to  us  to 
approach  very  near  to  the  repulsive,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
for  a  certain  peculiar  reticence  with  which  it  is  dwelt  upon. 
Lady  Viviette  herself  is  meant  to  be  very  nice,  but  is  so  self¬ 
contradictory  as  to  lack  all  reality ;  she  is  more  of  a 
shadow  at  the  end  of  the  book  than  she  i3  in  the  first 
chapter.  The  rest  of  the  characters  are  the  merest  lay 
figures;  and  the  rustics,  to  whose  appearance  Mr.  Hardy 
has  accustomed  us,  are  but  the  palest  shadows  of  those  in  Far 
from  the  Haclding  Crowd,  &c.  That  there  are  throughout  the 
book  many  little  touches  delicately  descriptive  of  Nature,  and 
many  flashes  of  quaint  village  wit,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  by 
Mr.  Hardy.  He  cannot  help  being  impressive  when  he  talks  of 
natural  scenery ;  and  no  writer  has  ever  conveyed  more  subtly 
the  silence  of  the  country  at  night,  and  the  weird  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  little  natural  sounds  of  wind,  or  beast,  or  bird,  when 
heard  iu  the  absence  of  human  voices.  But  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  bad, — the  worst  the  author  has  written.  So  much  we 
may  say  confidently.  It  is  melodramatic  without  strength, 
extravagant  without  object,  and  objectionable  without  truth. 

We  have  spoken  frankly  our  opinion  of  this  book,  for  Mr. 
Hardy  is  one  of  those  authors  in  whom  it  is  not  impossible  that 
frank  speaking  may  produce  good  results.  Let  us  now,  as 
some  set-off  to  our  unfavourable  opinion  of  this  latest  work, 
quote  the  passage  which  describes  the  meeting  of  Swithin  St. 
Cleeve  with  Lady  Viviette,  on  his  return  to  England.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  iu  the  interval  his  early  love  has  been 
wedded  and  widowed,  and  that  St.  Cleeve’s  purpose  in  returning 
to  England  is  to  marry  her.  He  finds  Lady  Helmsdale  (such 
is  now  her  name)  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  old  tower,  with  her 
(and  his)  child  at  her  feet. 

“  ‘Viviette !’  he  said.  ‘  Swithin  ! — at  last !’  she  cried.  The  words 
die*!  upon  her  lips,  and  from  very  faintness  she  bent  her  head.  For, 
instead  of  rushing  forward  to  her,  he  had  stood  still ;  and  there 
appeared  upon  his  face  a  look  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  Yes; 
he  was  shocked  at  her  worn  and  faded  aspect.  The  image  he  had 
mentally  carried  out  with  him  to  the  Cape  he  had  brought  home  again  as 
that  of  the  woman  ho  was  now  to  rejoin.  But  another  woman  sat  before 
him,  and  not  the  original  Viviette.  Her  cheeks  had  lost  for  ever  that 
firm  contour  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  youth, 
and  the  masses  of  hair  that  were  once  darkness  visible  had  become 
touched  here  and  there  by  a  faint  grey  haze,  like  the  Via  Lactea  in 
a  midnight  sky.  Yet  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  understand  as  well  as 
to  see,  the  chastened  pensiveuess  of  her  once  handsome  features  re¬ 
vealed  more  promising  material  beneath  than  ever  her  youth  had 
done.  But  Swithin  was  hopelessly  her  junior.  Unhappily  for  her, 
he  had  now  just  arrived  at  an  age  whose  canon  of  faith  it  is  that  the 
silly  period  of  a  woman’s  life  is  her  only  period  of  beauty.  Viviette 
saw  it  all,  and  knew  that  time  had  at  last  brought  about  his  revenge.” 


MR.  COURTNEY’S  STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY* 

Op  tbe  niue  essays  which  make  up  this  volume,  two  have  already 
been  published,  while  the  others  have  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  may,  however,  more  conveniently  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  distinction  made  on  the  title-page.  Two  essays  are 
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devoted  to  subjects  which  are  anc'.eut,  and  seven  consider 
problems  of  modern  philosophy.  The  essays  on  “  Parmenides  ” 
and  on  “  Epicurus  ”  are  of  a  high  order,  and  afford  a  good 
example  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  power  of  sympathetic  insight  and 
critical  construction.  They  are  so  good,  that  we  are  contented 
with  saying  so,  and  we  only  add  our  desire  that  Mr.  Courtney 
would  give  us  more  work  of  the  same  kind.  We  need,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient 
thought,  to  have  the  thoughts  and  systems  of  ancient  thinkers 
as  they  thought  them,  unmixed  and  uncoloured  by  modern 
speculation.  These  two  essays  show  that  Mr.  Courtney  has  made 
an  unusually  near  approach  to  this  desirable  consummation. 

The  seven  essays  on  modern  subjects  are  as  follow : — “The 
Failure  of  Berkeley’s  Idealism,”  “A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the 
word  ‘  Cause,’  ”  “  The  New  Psychology,”  “  The  New  Ethics,” 
“Back  to  Kant,”  “Kant  as  a  Logiciau  and  as  a  Moralist,”  and  “A 
Philosophy  of  Religion.”  We  have  given  the  names  of  the 
essays,  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  critic  to  give  a  true  account  or 
an  adequate  estimate  of  the  contents  of  a  volume  like  this.  A 
book  which  has  an  inner  unity  of  construction  may  be  fitly 
criticised  by  laying  hold  of  that  principle, — holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  bringing  its  validity  to  the  test  of  a  stringent  criti¬ 
cism.  But  separate  essays  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
manner.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  where  the  essays 
are  themselves  critical.  No  doubt,  it  will  help  one  even  here  to 
know  what  is  Mr.  Courtney’s  point  of  view,  and  from  what 
position  he  looks  at  the  problems  here  discussed.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  Mr.  Courtney's  philosophical  attitude. 
In  the  preface,  he  says, — “  The  one  common  feature  which  runs 
through  them  is  intended  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  Kantian 
stand-point,  as  against  popular  English  philosophy  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  later  German  metaphysics  on  the  other.”  Mr. 
Courtney  is,  however,  Kantian  with  a  difference.  He  takes,  as 
a  valid  and  permanent  contribution  to  philosophy,  only  a  small 
part  of  Kant’s  work.  He  throws  overboard  as  valueless  the 
categories,  and  their  deduction  aud  their  schematisation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  critique  of  the  practical  reason.  At  all  events, 
if  he  is  cotnpelled  to  choose  between  the  logic  and  the  ethics, 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  ethics.  So,  when  Mr. 
Courtney  says  “  Back  to  Kant,”  he  must  be  understood  to 
mean  back  to  the  Kant  which  survives  after  having  been’ 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Courtney.  This  Kant  is 
different  from  the  Kant  of  Dr.  Stirling  or  the  Kaut  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Caird.  If  we  unite  the  negative  criticisms  made  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view  on  one  or  other  i^arts  of  the  system  of 
Kaut,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  remains  of  it.  This  treat¬ 
ment  Kant  ha3  received  not  from  professed  opponents  of  his 
teaching,  but  from  professed  followers,  who  look  on  his  work  as 
the  turning-point  of  modern  philosophy.  On  all  hands,  we  find 
apologies  for  the  master.  He  erred,  we  are  told,  in  not  being 
critical  enough.  He  left  an  element  of  dogmatism  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  critical  pikilosophy,  dogmatically  assumed  the 
distinction  between  the  mind  and  the  world,  and  supposed  that 
the  knowing  faculty  is  roused  to  exercise  by  objects  which 
affect  our  senses.  To  eliminate  this  “surd”  has  been  the 
object  of  the  speculation  which  may  be  called  Hegelian,  the 
sum  of  which  is  that  the  distinctions  of  matter  and  form,  of 
world  and  mind,  are  only  shifting  distinctions,  relative  to -the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are  contemplated,  and  to  a  true 
theory  of  knowledge  the  mind  and  the  world  are,  iua  sense,  con¬ 
vertible  terms.  Criticisms  of  Kant  from  this  point  of  view  are 
many  and  various.  Mr.  Courtney  looks  in  this  direction  with  a 
certain  wistful  desire  to  find  the  system  true.  Of  Hegelianism  he 
says  : — “  These  are  hard  sayings,  and  it  is  not  within  the  capacity 
of  the  present  writer  to  accept  them  as  saving  truths,  or  stigma¬ 
tise  them  as  mystical  errors.”  He  gets  eloquent,  however,  in 
the  exposition  of  them.  In  his  criticism  of  Principal  Caird’s 
Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  his  attitude  is  that 
of  one  who  is  fascinated  by  the  attractions  of  the  theory  so 
gracefully  propounded  by  the  learned  Principal.  He  .yields 
himself  to  the  fascination,  is  drawn  on,  until  he  finds  himself 
almost  false  to  his  Kantian  allegiance,  and  recovers  himself 
with  a  start,  to  mutter  that  he  is  still  a  Kantian.  He  makes 
room  for  one  paragraph  from  the  essay  on  the  “  Philosophy  of 
Religion — “  As  a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  these  transcen¬ 
dental  doctrines  are  exposed  to  all  the  usual  difficulties  which 
'beset  the  attempt  to  make  a  speculative  theory  of  the  divine. 
One  such  difficulty  is  always  near  the  surface:  it  is  to  combine 
in  an  harmonious  whole  the  historical  element  of  Christianity 
with  the  philosophical.  Is  Christianity  a  revealed  religion  p  If 


so,  there  must  be  allowed  to  have  occurred  once,  under  conditions 
of  time  and  space,  a  serious  interruption  of  the  natural  history 
of  man’s  spirit.  Is  religion  explicable  as  a  perfectly  normal 
product  of  human  feelings, — a  product  which  has  a  history,  a 
development,  an  evolution?  Then  the  Christian  religion  must 
have  its  place  among  the  incidents  of  man’s  natural  progress^ 
aud  the  supernatural  revelation  must  disappear.  Which  alter¬ 
native  must  we  adopt?  There  can  be  no  doubt  which 
of  the  two  has  found  most  favour  with  the  philosophers,  with 
all  their  apparatus  of  heredity,  and  descent,  and  organic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  natural  history  of  religions  has  been  everything ; 
the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity  has  been  nothing.  The 
historical  elements  have  been  quietly  ignored,  or  referred  to- 
antecedent  spiritual  conditions ;  the  philosophical  elements 
have  everywhere  received  due  emphasis  and  elucidation.  But 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  Principal  Caird,  we  are  told 
that  ‘  the  idea  of  organic  development  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  regarded  as  a  religion  of 
supernatural  or  divine  origin.’  It  is  as  though  a  man  should 
believe  in  the  Ascidian  origin  of  human  beings,  and  yet  believe- 
them  to  have  been  divinely  created  on  the  sixth  day.  One  can¬ 
not  pin  one’s  faith  equally  to  the  development  of  species  and 
the  Book  of  Genesis.”  (pp.  200-1.)  On  the  whole,  then,  Mr* 
Courtney  finds  that  the  Hegelian  dialectic  makes  too  great  a 
demand  on  his  powers  of  belief ;  though  he  has  yielded  to  it 
more  than  he  seems  to  know,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  he 
may  cross  the  borderland  which  separates  the  Kantian  from  the- 
Hegelian. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  New  Psychology  and  the  New  Ethics., 
Mr.  Courtney  has  been  able  to  assume  a  freer  attitude.  The 
new  psychology  is  that  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  while  the  new 
ethics  is  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  advance  which- 
these  thinkers  have  made  on  the  old  methods  and  results  of 
psychology,  is  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Courtney.  They  have 
applied  the  methods  of  the  natural  sciences  to  the  study  of  man, 
and  have,  as  a  consequence,  been  able  to  admit  facts  which  were 
strenuously  denied  by  their  predecessors.  Biology  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  new  psychology.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Lewes  as  a  worker  in  psychology,  even  when  Mr.  Court¬ 
ney  cannot  agree  with  his  conclusions.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
an  admirable  statement  of  the  fundamental  difference  which 
has  always  divided  the  schools : — “  The  battle  of  the  psycho¬ 
logies  rages  fiercest  round  the  so-called  Forms  of  Mind.  Kant’s 
analysis  of  experience  seems  to  reveal  certain  archetypal  forms 
of  intelligence,  which  are  presupposed  in  all  possible  human 
knowledge,  which  are  given  to  experience,  and  not  abstracted 
from  experience.  To  say  as  much  as  this  seemed  to  the  opposing 
school  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  clothed  in  a 
clever,  but  superficial  disguise.  It  involved  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  knowledge  without  the  assumptions  of  certain  activi¬ 
ties  of  thought  which,  if  true,  would  be  fatal  not  only  to  such 
sensationalism  as  that  of  Hume  and  Mill,  but  also  to  any 
material  evolution  of  human  intelligence,  whether  professed 
by  a  Darwin  or  a  Herbert  Spencer.  What,  then,  was 
the  answer  of  the  Evolutionists  ?  Simply  that  the  so- 
galled  mental  forms  were  themselves  the  product  of  evo¬ 
lution.  That  which  would  explain  the  gradual  birth  of 
Humanity  out  of  Ascidians,  could  also  explain  the  genesis 
of  certain  mental  capacities  and  aptitudes  out  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  experiences  of  generations  of  men.  Thus,  the 
Kantian  forms  might  indeed  be  a  priori  to  any  given  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  they  were  none  the  less  a  posteriori  to  the  race.” 
(pp.  108-9.)  To  admit,  as  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Spencer  have 
been  constrained  to  do,  that  mental  forms  are  a  priori  in  any 
sense,  is  a  new  departure.  They  have  not  been  able  to  explain 
.  how  accumulation  of  experience  can  transform  its  nature,  or  how 
a  posteriori  experience  can  become  a  priori  forms  of  thought. 
Is  it  possible  to  get  more  out  of  a  thing  than  was  somehow  put 
into  it  at  first,  or  at  some  stage  of  the  process  ?  Is  not  the 
distinction  drawn  between  the  experience  of  the  race  and 
the  experience  of  the  individual  altogether  untenable  ?  This 
is,  however,  only  one  form  of  the  fallacy  which  passes 
for  truth  in  many  quarters.  Evolutionists  assume  that, 
if  they  have  time  enough,  and  if  the  process  be  slow  and 
gradual  enough,  anything  may  become  anything  else.  No- 
rational  account  is  given  of  the  process,  or  of  the  gradual- 
steps  by  which  the  change  was  accomplished,  nor  under 
what  compulsion  or  by  what  guidance  the  result  was  pro¬ 
duced.  The  only  explanation  we  get  is,  “  It  happened  so.”' 
Nor  has  any  reason  been  forthcoming  yet  why  the  highest 
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rational  animal  should  he  a  biped,  and  not  a  quadruped  ;  should 
be  a  land  animal,  and  not  one  free  both  of  land  aDd  sea. 
Evolution  can  only  say  what  Mr.  Grant  Allen  says  of  the 
elongation  of  the  receptacle  in  the  strawberry,— it  was  a  freak 
of  Nature.  We  conclude  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
essay  on  the  “  New  Ethics  — 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  picture  the  mental  and  social  lives  of  men  as  the 
mere  development  of  the  physical  life,  when  they  appear  to  be  so 
■clearly  contradictory  of  it,  and  so  obviously  to  curtail,  circumscribe, 
and  overpower  the  privileges  of  animality.  Nor,  again,  is  it  at  once 
apparent  how  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  can  possibly  allow  that  Absolute 
Ethics  precede  Relative  Ethics ;  that  the  ideal  truths  come  first,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  supposition,  which  is  fatal  to  the  scientific  evolutionist, 
that  the  end  is  really  implicit  in  the  process  ;  that  the  evolution 
requires,  so  to  speak,  a  prior  involution  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is 
a  hysteron  pro  ter  on,  as  in  Scientific  Psychology,  so  in  Scientific  Ethics. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  some  senses,  the  newer  version  of  morality 
■speaks  smooth  things  to  our  ears,  things  easy  to  be  understood  by 
our  common  clay.  Let  us,  then,  in  clear  recognition  that  a  long  life 
means  not  only  a  happy  one,  but  a  moral  one,  pull  down  our  private 
barns  and  build  larger,  social  co-operative  ones  ;  and  let  us  say  to  the 
tribal  soul  that  it  has  many  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  that  it 
may  eat,  drink,  and  be  both  selfishly  and  altruistically  merry, — uuless, 
indeed,  we  have  not  yet  banished  the  haunting  suspicion  that  some¬ 
where,  or  somehow,  or  somewhen,  either  from  Nature  or  fate,  or 
fortune  or  God — there  may  be  borne  in  upon  us  the  intolerable  irony 
of  that  voice, — ‘Thou  fool.’”  (pp.  133  4.) 


STORIES  BY  AN  OLD  BOHEMIAN* 

'The  “  Old  Bohemian  ”  has  read  a  good  deal,  especially  of 
the  German  literature  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
has  picked  up  a  good  many  stories  full  of  character-,  and  not 
seldom  of  psychological  interest.  These  stories  he  has  not 
taken  any  very  great  pains  to  present  in  any  specially  artistic 
form,  hut  rather  prefers  to  relate  them  with  the  straightfor¬ 
wardness  of  one  who  tells  them  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  story, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  presenting  a  powerful  picture  of  human 
life  and  action.  However,  he  has  so  keen  a  mind,  and  has 
been  so  much  attracted  by  stories  which  throw  new  light 
on  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  that  there  are 
few,  indeed,  of  these  stories  without  a  freshness  and  novelty  of 
their  own  which  separate  them  from  the  common  run  of  narra¬ 
tives  of  this  kind.  The  finest  of  all — like  all  the  best  of  them,  a 
German  one  in  origin — “  The  Old  Candidate,”  is  full  of  genuine 
pathos,  as  well  as  vivacity.  The  picture  of  the  venerable 
theological  student  who  could  never  get  any  congregation 
to  appreciate  his  merits,  in  spite  of  his  having  the  largest  heart 
and  the  fullest  head  in  the  whole  neighbourhood, — a  consequence 
partly  of  the  ugliness  of  his  face,  and  partly  of  the  grotesqueness 
of  his  delivery, — is  very  striking.  But  the  interest  of  this  story 
depends  too  much  on  the  whole  narrative,  to  render  it  suitable 
for  selection  here  as  illustrative  of  the  “Old  Bohemian’s” 
story-telling  talents.  A  better  illustration  by  far  is  the  story 
called  “A  Psychological  Problem,”  or  that  termed  “A 
Strange  Witness.”  Both  these  are  curious  in  themselves, 
as  well  as  very  skilfully  worked  out  by  the  author,  the 
interest  of  the  one  turning  on  the  secretiveness  of  in¬ 
sanity  and  the  way  in  which  insane  impulses  may  ally 
themselves  with  benevolent  and  even  noble  ends,  while  that 
of  the  second  turns  on  the  power  (now  well  established  by  the 
experience  of  the  newer  deaf-and-dumb  schools)  of  catching 
what  is  said  by  others  through  the  eye,  instead  of  the  ear,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  insight  gradually  obtained  into  the  movements  of  the 
lips  and  muscles  of  the  face.  Both  stories  are  told  with  the  utmost 
vivacity,  and  a  very  clear  grasp  of  the  central  interest  which  the 
narrator  wishes  to  develope.  The  picture  of  the  benevolent  old 
botanist  and  book-hunter,  Professor  Tauber,  with  his  hobby  for 
introducing  humane  slaughter-houses,  and  his  tender  friendships 
for  his  brother-professors  of  Leipzig  and  his  various  distinguished 
pupils,  is  very  skilfully  drawn  ;  and  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  story  the  reader  is  well  prepared  for  its  striking  close.  The 
siene  opens  with  the  unaccountable  murder  of  the  Baron  von 
Hoheneck,  of  Rosenau  Park,  near  Leipzig,  on  a  bright  July 
morning,  in  his  own  summer-house,  without  leaving  the  smallest 
trace  of  any  struggle,  the  Baroness  being  also  killed  by  the 
excess  of  her  hysterical  grief  and  horror  at  the  event : — • 

“  A  careful  investigation  was  at  once  entered  upon.  The  merest 
•cursory  examination  of  the  dead  man’s  head  showed  unmistakably 
that  the  temporal  bone  on  the  right  had  been  literally  smashed  in  by 
a  tremendous  blow  with  the  broad  end  of  a  heavy  hammer.  The 
murderer  was  presumably  a  strong  man,  then,  and  most  likely  a  man 
of  tall  stature.  Considering  the  powerful  frame  and  the  notorious 
herculean  strength  of  the  late  Baron,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his 

*  Stories  1)1 /  an  OU  Bohemian.  By  the  Author  o£  “  Reminiscences  of  an  Oil 
Bohemian.”  In  2  vols.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 


dagger  was  found  lying  bare  on'  the  table  before  him,  whilst  his 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece  was  resting  quite  handy  against  the 
right  arm  of  the  chair,  with  both  barrels  loaded,  it  was  evident  that 
the  unhappy  man  must  have  been  taken  altogether  unawares,  and 

assailed  suddenly  by  tho  cowardly  assassin .  The  Professor 

[Professor  Tauber]  had  been  botanising  in  tho  wood,  when  the  baron 
had  accidentally  met  him.  They  had  had  a  chat  together.  The 
professor,  it  would  appear,  had  just  heard  that  Count  Seebach, 
an  old  war  comrade  of  the  baron’s,  who  was  living  on  his 
estates  near  the  Saxon  capital,  had  in  his  possession  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  Elzevirs,  which  he,  not  much  given  to  books,  would 
not  feel  disinclined  to  part  with  on  reasonable  terms.  So  the 
professor  had  asked  the  baron  for  a  few  words  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  friend,  which  Hoheneck  had  cheerfully  promised  to 
bring  personally  to  the  professor  in  Leipzig  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  This  explained  the  letter  which  the  unhappy  man 
had  just  begun  writing  when  the  assassin  struck  his  foul  blow. 
The  professor,  unconscious  of  his  friend’s  sad  fate,  had  returned  to 
his  modest  bachelor’s  dwelling  in  the  Katharinen  Strasse  at  about 
nine.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  he  had  gone,  as  was  his  daily  wont,  to 
drink  his  chopin  of  wine  in  the  famous  old  Rathswage  Cellar  at  the 
corner  of  Catherine  Street.  Here  he  had  heard  the  first  of  the 
fearful  news,  and  had  at  once  hastened  to  Rosenau  Park.  Professor 
Tauber  had  known  the  baron  from  childhood.  At  a  later  period 
young  Hoheneck  had  been  one  of  the  most  eager  and  attentive  audi¬ 
tors  at  the  professor’s  far-famed  lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  To 
tho  Baroness  Maria  von  Hoheneck,  Tauber  had  been  godfather.  He 
had  loved  both  of  them  with  the  warm  affection  of  a  childless  old 
man  ;  aud  now  they  were  both  dead — carried  off  suddenly  by  a 
startling,  overwhelming  calamity  !  No  wonder  the  old  man  was 
well-nigh  crushed  with  grief.  It  was  affecting  to  see  him  literally 
throw-  himself  upon  the  murdered  body  of  his  dear  friend,  which  he 
held  in  a  close  embrace,  sobbing  convulsively  all  the  while,  and 
almost  bitterly  charging  God  that  he  had  permitted  the  perpetration 
of  this  foul  deed.  When  the  first  fierce  spasm  of  his  grief  had 
calmed  down  a  little,  he  fondly  patted  tho  cold  cheeks  and  kissed  the 
pale  lips  of  the  man  who  in  life  had  been  so  near  his  heart.  1  Oh, 
my  beloved  George,’  he  murmured  at  last,  in  a  semi-conscious  state 
and  half  dreamingly,  as  one  slowly  aw-akening  from  a  frightful  night¬ 
mare,  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  still  more  frightful  reality, 

‘  dearest  and  most  cherished  of  all  my  pupils  !  this  is  bitter,  most 
bitter  to  bear  ;  but  it  must  have  been  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and 
we  can  only  humbly  submit.  He  knoweth  that  if  all  the  blood  in 
my  old  veins  could  bring  back  thy  dear  life,  I  would  joyfully  shed 
the  last  drop  of  it.  But  alas — alas!  the  past  is  irretrievably  gone 
from  us,  and  there  thou,  only  just  now  so  full  of  vigour,  liest  stark 
before  me,  never  to  rise  again  on  this  earth,  whilst  I  decrepit  old 
man,  am  left  standing  sad  and  desolate  to  mourn  tb?  a.  Bitter,  ay 
bitter  indeed  !  Oh,  how  gladly  would  I  change  places  with  thee  ! 
And  my  darling  little  Maria  also  sw-ept  away  mercilessly  ! — No,  no  ! 
God  forgive  me  ! — not  mercilessly,  but  mercifulW — most  mercifully  ! 
For  wbat  agony  would  have  been  hers  to  suffer  and  mine  to  see  her 
suffer  it !  ’  This  in  a  fierce  burst  of  passionate  grief.  ‘  Nay,  nay,  thank 
God  this  has  been  spared  me  !’  Then,  by  a  most  sudden  transition, 
the  man  of  science,  the  calm  student  of  Nature,  the  impassive  wielder 
of  the  searching  scalpel,  took  the  place  of  the  tender,  acutely  suffer¬ 
ing,  bitterly  bereaved  friend.  He  curiously  examined  the  place 
where  the  smashing  blow  had  fallen  ;  then,  turning  to  the  professors 
and  physicians  around,  he  exclaimed,  almost  exultingly  ‘  This  is  a 
great  consolation  indeed  !  Ho  could  not  have  suffered  even  one  brief 
instant’s  pain.  Before  the  startled  nerves  could  possibly  have  carried 
the  feeling  of  the  fatal  blow  to  the  great  centre  of  consciousness, 
that  centre  itself  must  have  been  dead  to  all  impression  from  with¬ 
out.  You  see,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  blow  such  as  I  have  long  been 
endeavouring  to  recommend  for  all  purposes  of  slaying,  when  slaying 
is  absolutely  needed.  You  may  see  here  how  much  more  merciful 
such  a  life-annihilating  lightning  blow  as  this  must  be  than  even 
decapitation  by  the  guillotine,  where  there  is  always  the  horrid  re¬ 
flection  that  the  brain  may  continue  to  feel  and  to  suffer  until  the 
last  drops  of  the  fluid  of  life  have  run  out  of  the  severed  veins.  Our 
own  method  cf  execution  by  axe  or  sword  is  simply  horrible,  and 
hanging  is  positively  beastly.  No,  no;  the  hammer  for  me,  my  own 
broad-faced  hammer,  which  I  decidedly  must  again  petition  the  town 
council  to  adopt  in  the  city  slaughter-house.’  It  was  ghastly  to 
listen  to  the  man  now  set  off  riding  at  full  speed  on  his  hobby  ;  but 
every  one  present  felt  that  it  was  a  merciful  thing  for  him,  as  it 
obliterated,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  all  thoughts  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  and  changed  the  dearly  beloved — and,  just  a  brief  moment 
before,  so  bitterly  bewailed — friend  into  a  mere  ‘subject’  to  hang  a 
lecture  on  upon  the  easiest  and  most  painless  mode  of  death  !” 

The  similar  and  equally  mysterious  murders  which  soon  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  the  demeanour  of  Professor  Tauber  when  the  supposed 
murderer  is  at  last  caught,  are  very  powerfully  delineated,  while 
the  close  of  the  story  is  full  of  grim  vividness.  We  suppose  that 
the  “  Old  Bohemian  ”  must  have  had  a  solid  basis  of  fact  for  this 
story ;  at  all  events,  he  produces  that  impression  on  the  mind 
of  his  readers,  though  he  makes  no  assertion  to  that  effect.  It 
reads  like  a  faithful  aud  very  curious  study  from  the  many 
strange  records  of  insanit}-. 

Almost  as  striking  in  its  way, — indeed,  more  striking  in  the 
miuutim  of  its  effects, — is  the  story  called  “  A  Strange  Wit¬ 
ness,”  where  the  curious  consequences  of  learning  what  peopV 
say  by  the  faculty  of  sight  alone  are  brought  out  with  great 
felicity.  The  reader, — not,  of  course,  knowing  the  explanation; 
and  misled  by  the  facility  of  the  “  Strange  Witness's  ”  dialogue, 
— is  greatly  puzzled  by  his  singular  desire  to  get  a  clear  view 
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of  the  faces  of  the  people  with  whom  he  talks,  which,  of 
course,  the  reader,  like  the  persons  with  whom  the  “  Strange  Wit¬ 
ness  ”  comes  into  contact,  imagines  to  he  due  to  some  curious  twist 
of  miud,  or  possibly  to  some  species  of  imaginary  clairvoyance. 
It  never  Occurs  to  the  reader  that  a  man  who  talks  so  freely  and 
replies  so  precisely  to  every  question  asked  of  him,  should  have 
been  quite  unable  to  hear  the  shot  of  a  revolver,  or  any  remark 
made  by  an  interlocutor  with  averted  face.  As  the  complete  deaf¬ 
ness  of  the  “  Strange  Witness  ”  does  not  come  out  till  the  very 
end  of  the  story,  and  as  it  is  on  his  evidence  that  the  fate  of  a 
mau  accused  of  murder  turns,  the  contents  of  his  evidence  and 
the  lacunae  in  it  present  a  curious  study,  the  context  of  which  is 
both  unexpected  and  effective.  This  piece  might,  we  should  think, 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  effective  play,  if  an  actor  could 
be  found  to  play  with  subtlety  and  skill  the  part  of  the  deaf 
witness  who  reads  off  the  remarks  which  he  sees,  but  hears 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  “  Old  Bohemian”  has  a  certain  humour,  as  well  as  an  eye 
for  the  secrets  of  character.  The  story  of  “  Hands  and  Hearts  ” 
is  marked  by  this  humour,  as  well  as  some  portions  of  the  story 
of  “  The  Old  Candidate.”  Indeed,  except,  perhaps,  “  The  First 
Tear  ”  and  “  Expiation,” — the  former  a  rather  vulgar  one,  the 
latter  a  crude  story  of  mistaken  identity, — there  is  hardly  a  story 
in  either  volume  which  has  not  some  characteristic  stamp  on 
it  that  makes  it  worth  reading  as  a  record  of  something  re¬ 
markable,  sincerely  taken  from  human  character  and  fate.  But 
the  German  stories  are,  on  the  whole,  much  the  best.  The 
writer  is  more  at  home  in  the  characters  and  domestic  life  of 
Germany,  than  either  in  the  English  or  the  French. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  the  month,  though  it  contains  no 
very  striking  essay,  is  full  of  readable  papers.  Dr.  Jessopp  gives 
us  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  a  Norfolk  parish, 
Rougham,  six  hundred  years  ago,  when  Edward  I.  was  King. 
Though  light  in  tone,  it3  author  declares  it  compiled  from 
original  research  into  contemporary  documents,  and  its  general 
drift  is  unmistakeable.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Rougham 
lived  in  a  condition  of  misery  of  which  their  successors  have 
little  conception.  It  was  not  only  that  their  houses  were  mere 
hovels,  without  windows  or  chimneys,  but  only  holes  to  let  out 
the  smoke,  for  Highlanders  live  happily  in  such  cottages  to¬ 
day  ;  nor  was  it  that  their  food  was  bad,  though  it  was  so  bad, 
especially  in  winter,  that  skin  diseases,  and  even  leprosy, 
were  frightfully  common,  for  low  diet  is  known  even  now 
in  Western  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides  ;  nor  was  it  that 
clothing  was  scarce,  the  people  wearing  but  one  garment 
fastened  by  a  belt,  for  that  was  the  case  also  within  living 
memory  iu  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  people  suffered  not 
only  from  economic  causes,  but  from  want  of  liberty,  beiug 
bound  to  the  soil  by  strict  laws,  from  bloody  laws  intermittently 
executed  with  ferocity,  and  from  an  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
ferocious  crime.  Within  a  single  hundred,  in  one  year — 1285 — 
when  the  population  was  as  thin  as  it  is  now  in  the  wildest  part  of 
Cumberland,  twelve  men  and  women  were  murdered,  often  for 
a  few  shillings,  five  were  killed  in  fatal  frays,  and  five  persons 
committed  suicide.  The  country,  in  fact,  was  full  of  terror, 
— terror  of  the  landlords,  who  had  all  manner  of  privileges  ; 
terror  of  the  King’s  Justices,  who  hanged  without  mercy;  and 
above  all,  terror  of  robbers,  who  butchered  undefended  people 
for  a  little  food.  The  Monasteries  had  not  beguu  to  feed  the 
people,  as  they  did  later  on  ;  and  Dr.  Jessopp’s  conclusion  from 
his  researches  is,  that  “  the  poor  had  no  friends,”  a  fact  they 
occasionally  perceived,  an  I  resented  in  risings  which  were  put 
down  by  executions.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  describes  “  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Highlands”  as  prosperous  and  hopeful, 
except  in  Lewis,  where  the  numbers  of  the  population  have 
again  outstripped  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  Duke  holds, 
in  the  strongest  way,  the  conclusions  of  Malthus, — that  there 
is  in  the  human  race  a  breeding- power  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  increases  the  population,  till  misery  is  inevit¬ 
able  until  it  is  again  reduced.  He  attributes  the  prosperity 
of  the  Highlands  to  the  thinning-out  of  the  people,  and  is 
evidently  iuclined  to  regard  emigration  as  the  great  natural 
check  which  save3  nations.  He  regards  the  prospect  in  Ger¬ 
many,  for  example,  where  the  population  doubles  in  fifty  years, 
with  deep  alarm,  and  quotes  figures  to  show  that  the  people  are 
becoming  poorer  and  poorer, — the  first  cause,  we  may  remark, 
of  the  Judenhetze.  This  poverty  is  the  secret  of  the  great  emi¬ 


gration,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  keep  down  the  natural 
increment.  There  is  a  basis  of  truth  iu  what  the  Duke  says, 
but  he  states  it  too  unreservedly,  and  does  not  sufficiently 
estimate  the  increase  of  industry  and  of  occupations  to  which 
increased  population  gives  rise.  England  is  certainly  not  worse 
fed  since  1815  than  it  was  before,  and  it  is  since  1815  that  the 
grand  increase  of  population  has  taken  place.  We  do  not  quite 
understand,  either,  if  he  thinks  means  of  subsistence  the  cause 
of  increase,  why  he  lays  so  little  stress  on  the  facts  that  in 
Bengal  and  Ireland  increased  numbers  have  not  always  checked 
increased  growth.  The  Malthusian  doctrine  should  work  as  a 
self-curing  law,  and  does  not,  till  the  catastrophe,  actual  famine, 
comes.  Dr.  Martineau  gives  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  ideas 
which  Mr.  Greg  expressed  in  “  The  Creed  of  Christendom,”  in 
which,  as  we  think,  he  incidentally  preposterously  over-states 
the  argument  agaiust  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis, 
M.P.,  puts  together  some  telling  figures  about  the  Con¬ 
servative  electoral  chances.  He  is  a  strong  Conservative, 
but  his  belief  is  that  these  chances  amount  to  nothing,  the 
Liberal  majority  in  England  being,  he  says,  63,  and  in  the 
three  smaller  kingdoms  123.  That  majority  will  hardly  be 
shaken  in  England,  while  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  it 
will  increase.  It  might  be  reduced  by  the  Tories  agreeing  to  a 
transaction  with  the  Home-rulers,  but  Mr.  Lewis  rejects  this, 
and  sees  no  hope  whatever,  except  in  the  conversion  of  moderate 
Liberals  and  the  formation  of  a  new  party  devoted  to  preserva¬ 
tion  and  building-up,  a  pessimist  view  which  we  recommend  to 
over-confident  Tory  agents.  The  Nineteenth  Century  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  “  Unknown  Public,”  the 
consumers  of  penny  literature,  chiefly  fiction.  Mr.  Wright  main¬ 
tains  that  they  are  chiefly  women,  not  by  any  means  of  the  lowest 
class — never  servants— and  that  their  taste  is  for  stories  of  the 
sensational  kind,  stories  such  as  “  Ouida  ”  writes,  but  that  it  is 
gradually  and  rapidly  being  improved,  till  he  thinks  good  novels 
of  the  lively  kind,  like  Mr.  Payn’s,  would  now  sell.  He  writes 
with  knowledge,  but  we  wish  he  had  told  us  whether  it  is  true,  as 
we  have  heard,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  serials  are  themselves 
extremely  puzzled  to  know  what  will  sell,  and  are  constantly 
surprised  by  fluctuations  in  demand  estimated  by  themselves  in 
hundredweights.  An  account  of  the  stories  which  fail  iu  this 
way  and  stop  would  be  more  instructive  than  accounts  of  those 
which  succeed.  We  note,  as  a  curious  feature  in  the  account, 
that  when  Mr.  Wright  himself  studied  these  stories,  the  most 
successful  were  all  marked  by  a  single  feature,  the  appearauce 
of  a  fascinating  poisoner  as  the  demon  and  motive-power  of  the 
story,  who  cut  all  knots,  and  made  the  rich  all-powerful.  One 
would  have  thought  that  was  French,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  if  no  suspicion  ever  crossed  Mr.  Wright’s  miud  of  what 
“  dramatists  ”  call  adaptation. 

The  interest  of  the  Contemporary  consists  chiefly  in  the  paper 
on  “  Democratic  Toryism,”  b3r  Mr.  Forwood,  noticed  elsewhere ; 
in  a  highly  suggestive,  but  not  very  deep,  paper  on  the  religious 
future  of  the  world,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  which  leaves  on  us,  we 
confess,  the  single  impression  that  “totum  finit  iu  mysterium 
and  two  most  thoughtful  articles  on  Gambetta.  The  first,  by  M. 
Gabriel  Monod,  is,  on  the  whole,  eulogistic.  Admitting  Gambetta’s 
southern  nature,  his  extreme  ambition,  and  his  irregular  private 
life,  M.  Monod  holds  that  he  was  a  sincere  patriot,  utterly 
incorruptible  in  pecuniary  matters — he  repeatedly  rejected 
millions,  once  when  he  was  in  financial  straits — wonderfully 
free  from  rancour — he,  for  instance,  made  his  bitter  enemy, 
M.  Lanfrey,  a  Prefect,  and  allied  himself  with  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  called  him  a  fou  furieiuv — a  superb  orator,  and  by  his 
genius  and  ascendancy  over  men  a  reserve  force  for  France.  He 
was,  says  M.  Monod,  essentially  a  Conservative, — a  statement 
curiously  confirmed  by  the  friend  who  sketches  him  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly,  and  who  declares  him  no  enemy  to  the  Church,  though 
personally  a  Comtist  of  the  Littre  school.  On  the  contrary,  he 
kept  up  almost  a  friendship  with  Monsigneur  Czacki,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  his  true  feeling  being  rather  Erastianism  gone  mad, 
than  hostility  to  religion.  The  State  was  to  him  all  in  all,  a 
Church  as  well  as  a  country,  and  he  would  tolerate  no  independ¬ 
ence  of  it  in  any  shape.  This  view  also  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  gossipy  but  valuable  account  of  him  presented 
in  the  Cornhill.  The  other  sketch  in  the  Contemporary 
is  hostile,  written  by  a  German,  who  resents  the  needless 
defence  of  France  after  Sedan,  the  elevation  of  new  couches 
sociales  to  power — the  writer  evidently  agrees  with  the  Elector 
of  Hesse,  that  “brewers  shan’t  govern” — and  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  Chamber.  He  considers  Gambetta  no  loss,  either  to 
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France  or  Europe,  and  gives  him  credit  only  for  his  wonderful 
eloquence.  The  attack  is  able,  but  leaves  behind  the  feeling  that 
hid  Gambetta  been  a  well-born  man,  the  writer’s  estimate  of  him 
would  have  been  very  different.  Mr.  Quilter  exalts  Rossetti 
once  more,  but  he  brings  into  unusually  strong  relief  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  painter’s  character  which  is  too  often  forgotten,  his 
entire  indifference  to  the  impression  his  pictures  created.  He 
painted  what  was  in  him  to  paint,  without  a  thought  for  the 
outside  world,  and  in  that  isolation  lay  his  power,  as  also  the 
limitation  which  ultimately  fettered  and,  as  we  think,  impaired 
it.  Like  most  secluded  men,  Rossetti  became  his  own  slave, 
utterly  unable  to  get  out  of  his  own  personality  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  “  forced  him  into  one  groove  of  thought  and 
held  him  there  like  a  vice.”  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  early  peoples  invaded  Britain  across  the  Silver  Streak 
will  hardly  reconcile  their  descendants  to  the  Channel  Tunnel, 
any  more  than  his  assertion  that  “  the  sea  is  an  element  of  weak¬ 
ness,  offering  avenues  of  attack  to  our  enemies  on  every  side.” 
If  that  is  true,  so  much  the  more  reason  for  not  giving  those 
enemies  a  second  and  dry  road  of  access. 

The  Fortnightly,  besides  the  able  sketch  of  Gambetta  quoted 
above,  has  a  curious  paper  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  a  dialogue  in 
the  shades  between  Lord  Westbury  and  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  enjoy  satiric  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  exceedingly  clever,  full  of  steel-pointed  little  sen¬ 
tences,  and  delightfully  free  from  reticence ;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  find  in  it  much  wisdom.  Mr.  Traill  has  reproduced 
Lord  Westbury  perfectly — who  but  he  could  have  said,  “  To 
really  relish  the  Papacy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ruling 
ecclesiastical  class,  one  ought  to  be  Pope  oneself,”  or  have 
defended  Infallibility,  because  “  the  solo  has  natural  advantages 
over  the  chorus,  if  only  that  it  leaves  less  doubt  about  the  tune  ”  p 
— but  the  Bishop  is  not  equally  well  painted.  Dr.  Wilberforce 
would  have  held  his  own  far  better  in  a  discussion  about  the 
Church,  and  have  proved,  we  think,  that  some  of  Lord  West- 
bury’s  sarcasms  were  baseless,  even  if  he  had  not  answered  an 
argument  which  we  confess  we  find  vague.  Is  it  Mr.  Traill’s 
position  that  Erastianism  is  a  wretched  system,  but  the  only 
one  under  which  the  English  Church  can  flourish  P  Sir  G.  W. 
Dasent’s  friendly  account  of  Dr.  Wilberforce  is  interesting,  even 
after  all  recent  discussions,  and  he  adds  at  least  one  good  story 
to  the  long  list  of  which  the  Bishop  has  been  the  occasiou  : — 

“  Once  only  in  our  own  recollection  do  we  remember  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  silenced  by  a  rejoinder.  In  general,  after  he  appeared  to 
have  spent  all  his  shafts,  he  had  still  one  bitter  arrow  left  to  pierce 
his  foe.  It  was  at  a  meeting  for  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter 
House  at  Westminster,  now,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  most  beautifully  restored,  but 
then  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ruin.  All  present  were  agreed  that  the 
building  must  be  restored  ;  but  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

‘  Certainly  not  from  us,’  cried  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  !Our  Chapter 
House  was  taken  away  from  us  by  King  Edward  I.  It  is  no  child  of 
ours.  We  look  upon  it  altogether  as  a  damnosa  hereditas.’ — 1  That 
being  so,’  said  a  very  insignificant  person  at  the  meeting,  1  why 
should  not  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  restore  it  ?’- — ‘Ah  !’  said  the 
Bishop,  with  a  sneer,  ‘  that  is  a  cow  which  everybody  wishes  to  milk.’ 
— ‘  Yes,  my  lord,’  retorted  that  very  insignificant  person;  ‘but  you 
cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  cow  which  eats  an  enormous  quantity  of 
grass,’ — and  the  Bishop  was  speechless.” 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle  fights  for  an  immediate  Reform  Bill, 
with  arguments  which  are  just  enough,  as,  for  example,  that 
the  rural  population  ought  to  have  its  say  about  county 
government,  and  that  the  Reformed  Parliament  will  move 
with  greater  energy,  but  which  do  not  bring  conviction.  The 
truth  is  that  every  question  of  interest  has  been  so  set  aside  for 
Ireland  and  Irish  Obstruction,  that  human  nature  resents  the 
idea  of  further  delay,  even  to  cany  a  necessary  and  righteous 
Reform  Bill.  The  present  instrument  can  do  certain  things, 
and  let  us  do  them,  before  we  furbish  up  another.  Mr.  Fowle 
says  we  may  lose  the  opportunity,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  reign  of  Liberalism  will  be  limited  to  the  Gladstone  period, 
or  that  the  resistance  to  reform  will  be  really  desperate.  The 
Tories  at  heart  all  think  that  for  them  matters  could  hardly  be 
worse  than  they  are.  We  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Jesse 
G'ollings’  view  of  Russian  politics,  after  his  journey  there.  Mr. 
Collings,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  supposed  to  be  so  “  wild  ” 
that  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  his  essay  not  only  vigorous,  but  very 
temperate,  andin  its  suggestions  slightly  Philistine.  Mr.  Collings’ 
view  of  Russian  affairs  is  the  one  usually  entertained  by  well- 
informed  persons,  with  the  difference  that  he  holds  the  Russians 
to  have  been  trained  to  freedom  by  their  communal  self¬ 
management,  and  that  he  thinks  the  remedy  for  Nihilism  is  a 
“  Constitutional  ”  Government.  We  doubt  whether  the  effect 


of  serfage  is  yet  out  of  the  Russian  blood,  and  would  much 
rather  see  the  autocracy  endure  for  a  time,  instructed  by  a  free 
Parliament  and  Press,  and  fettered  by  a  fundamental  law 
securing  to  every  individual  his  personal  and  individual  liberty. 
Mr.  Collings  puts  forward  the  idea  that  by  possibility  the 
Army  may  take  the  lead  in  demanding  a  Constitution. 
That  has  been  the  dream  of  every  Russian  Revolutionist,  but  as 
yet  the  Army,  though  it  has  often  turned  the  policy  of  the 
Czars,  has  never  declared  against  them.  The  arrests  occasion¬ 
ally  reported  only  prove  that  certain  officers  are  Liberals  of  an 
extreme  type. 

Blackwood,  besides  the  continuation  of  “The  Ladies  Lin- 
dores  ’’—one  of  the  best  stories  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written,  and 
almost  equal  in  interest  to  her  supernatural  story  now  going  on 
in  Macmillan,  a  story  so  far  absolutely  original — has  a  vei-y 
short  sketch  of  Anthony  Trollope,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  anecdote : — 

“  This  was  how  it  happened.  I  wate  writing  a  note  at  a  table  in 
the  Athenaeum,  when  two  men  came  in,  and  settled  themselves  at 
each  side  of  the  fireplace ;  one  had  a  number  of  1  The  Last  Chronicle- 
of  Barset’  in  his  hand,  and  they  began  discussing  the  story.  ‘  Trol¬ 
lope  gets  awfully  prosy,’ said  one  of  the  critics;  ‘he  does  nothing 
but  repeat  himself, — Mrs.  Prondie — Mrs.  Prondie — Mrs.  Proudie, — 
chapter  after  chapter.’ — ‘  I  quite  agree  with  you,’  replied  the  other, - 
‘  it  is  Mrs.  Proudie  ad  nauseam  ;  I  am  sick  to  death  of  Mrs.  Proudie.’ 
Of  course,  they  did  not  know  me,  so  I  jumped  up  and  stood  between 
them.  ‘  Gentlemen,’  I  said,  ‘  I  am  the  culprit — I  am  Mr.  Trollope — 
and  I  will  go  home  this  instant  and  kill  Mrs.  Proudie.’  In  the  very 
next  page,  accordingly,  the  weak  and  persecuted  Bishop  is  made 
actually  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  the  masterful  partner  who  has 
brought  so  much  grief  and  humiliation  upon  him;  and  hardly  has  the 
tragic  prayer  been  uttered,  than  he  is  made  aware  of  its  fulfilment.’* 

There  is  also  a  paper,  stupidly  enough  entitled  “  A  New  Winter 
Resort,”  which  is  all  new  matter.  It  is  a  sketch  of  Haifa,  the 
seat  of  the  new  colony  founded  in  Syria,  just  below  Carmel,  by 
a  German  heresiarch,  Mr.  Hoffman,  who,  with  his  followers, 
hold  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  to  be  brought  near,  not  by  preaching  Christianity, 
but  by  men  leading  lives  governed  by  Christ’s  teaching.  When  a 
community  lives  up  to  the  Christian  law,  the  Messiah  may 
come.  The  sect  endeavours  so  to  live,  and  three  hundred  of 
them  cultivate  olives  under  Carmel,  “doing  a  good  stroke 
of  business  with  Nazareth,”  and  dwelling  righteously  in  their 
clean,  commodious  village,  among  the  Moslem,  who,  the  writer 
says,  used  to  swindle  them,  but  now  respect  them  greatly,  and 
copy  their  agriculture,  and  aid  them  in  it.  The  founder,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  now  lives  near  Jerusalem,  and  the  community  has 
adopted  no  special  law  either  of  property  or  life.  It  strives 
only  to  live  up  to  Christianity,  a  form  of  fanaticism  which,  in 
these  days  of  Auarcliists  and  Fenians,  is  a  positive  refreshment 
to  the  weary  observer.  The  whole  paper  is  most  interesting, 
containing,  as  it  does,  in  addition  to  the  history  of  this  colony, 
an  account  of  Carmel  as  it  is,  with  all  its  monks. 
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Pompey’s  Peril.  Written  for  the  Zoophilist  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey, 
(Published  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  from  Vivi¬ 
section.) — This  is  a  story  full  of  liveliness  and  humour,  in  which  the 
hero,  “  a  certain  wiry-haired  terrier,  yellowish  of  colour,  playful  of 
disposition,  tender  and  true  of  character,  with  soft,  brown  eyes,’* 
runs  the  greatest  possible  risk  (from  which  he  is  only  just  saved)  of 
being  betrayed  into  a  physiological  laboratory.  Pompey  belongs  to 
a  coachman  in  a  Kensington  mews.  How  admirably  Mrs.  Hoey 
enters  into  Pompey’s  character,  the  following  brief  passage  from  his 
master’s  description  of  him  will  show  : — 

“  ‘  He’s  that  knowledgeable,’  said  Dick  Traynor,  one  day,  with 
pride,  to  a  credible  witness,  ‘  I’d  a’most  trust  him  to  count  the  corn- 
sacks,  and  as  for  tramps  !  None  of  your  song-book  and  fortune-telling 
customers  makes  off  with  my  horse-cloths  if  Pompey  is  about,  and  he 
generally  is.  Blest  if  he  don’t  think  he’s  got  the  whole  Mews  to  look 
after.  Pliceman  X  we  call  him  at  home.  Why,  there’s  our  Bessy, 
that  dog’s  as  partic’lar  about  her  going  to  school  as  the  Board  visitor 
hisself, — couldn’t  make  out  why  she  was  kep’  at  home  when  she  had 
her  throat  bad,  and  fetched  her  basket  off  the  shelf  to  my  missis,  to 
have  her  bit  of  lunch  put  in  it,  reg’lar.  We  got  it  all  ready  one  day, 
and  he  started  off  with  it  in  his  mouth,  and  stood  waggin’  his  tail, 
most  comical,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mews — but  when  he  found  it  was 
no  go,  and  had  been  imposed  on,  he  came  back  a  trailin’  his  tail  in 
the  mud,  and  dovra-hearteder  and  disappointeder  than  a  Christian. 
“  Don’t  deceive  him  any  more,  father,”  says  our  Bessy,  “  it  cuts  into 
his  feelin’s,  and  it  hurts  his  pride;  isn’t  he  just  tellin’  us  that  with 
his  eyes  ?”- — and  so  he  was.  You  mightn’t  believe  it  if  you  didn’t 
see  it,  but  Pompey,  he  brought  back  the  basket  and  dropped  it  on  the 
floor  just  under  the  shelf,  and  down  he  lay  with  his  tail  straight  out 
and  his  nose  along  of  his  paws,  saying  nothing  to  nobody,  and  even  a 
bone  wouldn’t  bring  him  round  for  ever  so  long.’  ” 
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The  Zoophilist  does  well  to  enliven  its  interesting  pages  with  such 
stories  as  this,  which,  without  harrowing  the  soul,  really  shows  in  the 
most  practical  form  the  profound  inhumanity  of  a  practice  which  so 
many  physicians  now  assure  us  is  not  only  admissible,  but  highly 
laudable,  and  the  agitation  against  which  they  describe  as  both  mis¬ 
chievous  and  absurd.  Mrs.  Hoey  has  given  to  her  little  tale  genuine 
force  and  brightness. 

Songs  and  Rhymes,  English  and  French.  By  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  (Remington.) — There  is  much  grace  in  some  of  these  verseB, 
but  also  not  as  much  substance  as  there  ought  to  be  inverses  that  are 
to  take  hold  of  the  mind,  except  in  the  rare  cases  -where  the  perfection 
of  form  is  so  remarkable  that  the  substance  hardly  matters.  Mr. 
Pollock’s  verses  are  graceful,  but  not  graceful  up  to  this  point, — 
graceful  rather  with  the  grace  of  a  mind  that  can  feel  beauty  keenly 
itself,  but  can  hardly  make  others  feel  it  adequately.  The  French 
poems  show  a  remarkable  command  of  French  turns  of  thought  and 
expression. 

A  Flight  to  Mexico.  By  J.  J.  Aubcrtin.  (Kegan  Faul  and  Co.) — 
As  the  author  of  this  record  of  a  short  visit  to  Mexico  was  able  to 
converse  with  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  he,  of  course,  gained 
many  interesting  particulars  which  would  have  escaped  au  ordinary 
traveller.  But  the  facts  which  give  a  special  interest  to  the  book, 
aud  which  could  have  been  gained  in  no  other  way,  are  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  last  days  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian.  He  was 
shown  the  fatal  spot,  a  small  mound  just  outside  Queretaro,  where  he 
and  his  two  companions  suffered  death ;  and  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  officers  concerned  in  the  military  part  of  the 
affair,  and  from  the  confessor  who  gave  him  spiritual  consola¬ 
tion,  many  most  affecting  details.  Yet  with  all  his  interest  in 
Maximilian,  and  compassion  for  his  untimely  end,  the  author 
thinks  he  can  trace  to  a  certain  feebleness  and  vanity  in  the 
Emperor’s  mind,  a  good  many  of  the  untoward  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  thwarted.  There  are  several  illustrations  of  buildings 
and  landscapes  in  Mexico  which,  though  not  very  fine  specimens  of 
art,  yet  help,  with  the  author’s  vivid  descriptions,  to  take  one  with 
him  through  the  country.  There  are  many  interesting  little  bits  of 
information  about  other  places  visited  by  the  author,  who  does  not 
aim  to  do  more  than  to  gossip  pleasantly  with  his  readers  about  any¬ 
thing  of  which  he  is  reminded  by  the  objects  on  his  route.  Ho 
3eenss  to  give  a  good  idea  in  this  way  of  engineering  difficulties 
in  Mexico,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  Brazil.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  to  an  otherwise  instructive  and  entertaining  book  is  found  when 
the  author  allows  himself  to  sneer  at  the  faith  of  those  who  do  not 
share  his  scepticism. 

Colin  CloutL  Calendar.  By  Grant  Allen.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
—Here  are  thirty-nine  picturesque  studies  of  hedgerow,  moor,  and 
forest,  of  stream,  field,  orchard,  and  garden.  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  the 
■“  Evolutionist  at  Large,”  discourses  pleasantly  and  profitably  of 
many  of  the  beautiful  and  curious  sights  which  the  country-side 
affords  from  April  to  October.  While  his  sketches,  or  rather  pictures, 
are  gracefully  and  sympathetically  drawn,  they  reveal  everywhere  a 
keen  insight  into  the  meaning  of  nature.  He  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  placing  the  results  of  recent  researches  in  evolution 
before  cultivated,  but  non-scientific  readers.  Nor  is  the  volume 
before  us  without  original  matter,  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has 
added  observations  and  arguments  of  his  own  to  the  facts  and 
reasonings  of  Wallace,  Darwin,  and  other  workers.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  these  essays,  in  a  brief  notice 
like  the  present ;  but  we  may  at  least  say  that  if  any  one  wants  to 
know  something  of  the  secrets  which  Nature  has  been  lately  forced 
to  reveal,  he  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  essays  which  treat  of 
such  subjects  as  the  following, — The  Primrose,  Swallows,  the  Trout- 
jump,  the  Green  Leaf,  Clover-blooms,  the  Mole  at  Home,  White 
Rabbits  and  White  Hares,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  the  Origin  of  Grouse, 
and  Some  American  Colonists.  Not  that  most  of  the  other  pictures 
are  not  well  worth  attentive  study,  but  we  are  obliged  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  copious  and  varied  Table  of  Contents.  Wo 
do  not  suppose  every  one  will  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  in  each  and 
all  of  his  theories,  explanations,  and  judgments.  Some  naturalists 
will  think  that  he  neglects  some  of  the  objective  causes  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  observed  in  plants  and  animals, — their  physical  environment, 
for  instance.  Some  lovers  of  colour  will  demur  to  his  low  estimate 
of  the  beauty  of  almond-blossom  and  other  masses  of  spring  bloom  on 
leafless  boughs  (p.  33).  Some  botanists  will  decline  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  his  statement  concerning  the  wind-fertilisation  of  all 
the  cereals  (p.  03),  and  the  value  of  the  Cirencester  experiments 
on  transmutation  among  grasses.  And  if  Mr.  Allen  will  take 
a  few  crystals  of  the  beautiful  substance  asparagine,  and  crunch 
and  muDch  them  till  they  have  all  dissolved,  wo  fancy  he  will 
no  longer  be  of  opinion  (p.  186)  that  he  can  call  this  com¬ 
pound  the  “  essential  flavouring  principle  ”  of  asparagus.  Pro¬ 
bably  there  is  no  easily  soluble  substance  which  is  so  perfectly  de¬ 
void  of  flavour  as  asparagine.  But  each  of  these  studies  is  so  carefully 
wrought,  and  the  authorities  consulted  in  their  preparation  so  recent 


and  so  trustworthy,  that  we  do  not  think  that  many  slips,  even  of  tl  e 
most  trivial  kind,  can  be  found  in  the  book  before  us.  Wo  should  add 
that  the  papers  in  this  volume  are  reprinted  from  the  St.  James’s 
Gazette.  It  is  certain  that  they  deserved  republication  in  a  more 
handy  and  permanent  form,  for  we  know  that  they  attracted  much 
attention  as  they  originally  appeared. 

The  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  has 
let  loose  an  army  of  discontented  writers.  At  first  they  confined 
themselves  to  sharp  and  distant  criticism  ;  they  are  now  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  hostile  versions  of  their  own.  Of  such  is  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  by  Dr.  Dawes.  (Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.) — The  author’s  oi-iginal  desire  to  translate  was  occasioned  by  the 
remai’k  of  a  sick  man,  who  stopped  his  clergyman’s  advice  to  faith 
and  repentance  by  saying,  “Oh,  Sir,  if  you  understood  yourself  the 
Gospel  you  preach,  you  would  know  that  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God 
are  without  repentance.”  The  fact  that  the  Revisers  only  made  a 
marginal  attempt  to  meet  this  sick  man’s  difficulty  has  procured  for 
us  the  publication  of  Dr.  Dawes’  book,  for  he  thinks  this  instance  of 
conservatism  only  one  of  many  failures  to  remove  the  hard  sayings 
which  offend  God’s  little  ones.  Consequently,  we  are  presented 
with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  a  colloquial  form,  w’hich  pro¬ 
fesses,  according  'to  Mr.  Kennedy’s  canon  for  a  good  trans¬ 
lation, — “  that  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without 
difficulty.”  The  present  may  indeed  be  read  without  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  certain  kind  ;  but  as  to  the  pleasure,  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  not  always  determined  by  the  easy  flow  of  lan¬ 
guage. - The  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  Order  in  Which 

They  Were  Written,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hebert  (Henry  Froude),  is 
another  attempt  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  this  is  motived  by  dis¬ 
content  with  the  text  rather  than  with  the  translation  of  the  Revisers, 
and  by  a  desire — laudable  in  its  degree — to  place  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  their  chronological  order.  But  we  demur,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  in  this  ago  of  scholarship,  to  any  version  founded 
on  the  arrierS  text  of  1611.  As  this  instalment,  however,  of  Dr. 
Hebert’s  book  only  represents  the  six  earliest  letters  of  St.  Paul,  the 
faults  of  the  old  text  are  not  very  prominent,  though  among  them  is 
the  weak  interpolation  in  Romans  xiv.,  G,  “  He  that  mindeth  not  the 

day,  to  the  Lord  he  mindeth  [it]  not.” - On  the  other  hand,  in  the 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Neiv  Testament  (Hodder  and  Stoughton), 
we  have  Mr.  James  Martin  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  cordially  accept¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  Revision.  He  has  been  led  to  expand 
a  lecture  on  “The  Written  Word”  into  a  volume  of  250  pp  , 
which  describes  the  occasion  of  each  book  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  collection  of  them  into  a  Canon,  the  fortunes  of 
the  chief  Greek  manuscripts,  the  nature  of  the  various  versions,  the 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  eight  English  translations  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Authorised  Version,  and  lastly,  the  reasons  which  have  justi¬ 
fied  a  revision.  The  whole  seems  to  be  done  in  an  instructive  and 

genuine  way. - A  New  Metrical  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter, 

by  W.  D.  Seymour,  Q.C.,  LL.D.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  is  an 
adventure  into  perilous  regions,  especially  on  the  part  of  one  who 
tells  us  that  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  roots  and  stem-words, 
vowel-points,  and  reading-signs  is  not  as  deep  as  he  could  wish. 
Would  any  one  venture  to  preface  a  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  with  such  a  naive  confession  as  to  the  state  of  his  Hellenistic 
Greek  ?  And  yet  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
seem  to  bo  thought  one  of  those  matters  wherein  “  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing.”  The  apology  for  the  metrical  form  of  the 
book  consists  in  a  quotation  of  the  apologetic  preface  to  Keble’s 
version  made  in  1839.  But  is  not  the  omen  rather  a  sad  one  ?  Can 
that  version  be  said  to  have  lived  ?  Will  this,  therefore,  live,  under 
the  shadow  of  its  sanction  ?  This  opening  verse  of  Psalm  xliv. 
shows  fairly  enough  the  quality  of  the  sing-song  rub-a-dub  which  wo 
are  asked  to  take  in  place  of  the  solemn  and  musical  rhythm  of  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book 

“  We  have  heard  it,  0  God,  with  our  ears. 

And  our  fathers  the  story  have  told, 

What  a  work  Thou  hast  wrought  in  the  year3 
That  are  growing  historic  and  old  ; 

How,  the  heathen  expelled  by  thy  hand, 

Thou  didst  stablish  our  sires  in  their  place, 

How  Thy  measures  of  vengeance  were  plann'd 
To  uproot  an  idolatrous  race.’* 

Familiar  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Food  and  Drink.  By  R.  J. 
Mann,  M.D.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) — This  is  an  interesting  book, 
which,  after  our  first  cursory  inspection,  we  felt  inclined  to  praise 
highly.  Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  the  lectures  here  printed  deal 
with  important  physiological  processes  in  the  human  body  not  only 
clearly,  but  accurately.  The  blood,  its  functions  and  circulation,  the 
liver  and  secreting  organs,  the  structure  of  muscles  and  nerves,  and 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  are  discussed  in  a  popular, 
yet  satisfactory  manner.  Much  of  what  is  said  about  alcohol  and  the 
effects  of  intemperance  may  be  similarly  commended.  But  on  submit¬ 
ting  many  of  the  more  purely  chemical  statements  in  this  volume  to 
careful  examination,  we  find  that  they  are  obsolete  or  inaccurate,  while 
much  of  the  vegetable  physiology  here  offered  must  be  condemned 
for  the  same  reasons.  Thus,  on  page  15,  we  find  the  extraordinary 
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statement  that  all  the  solid  matter  of  vegetation  is  derived  from 
water  absorbed  by  the  roots,  although  the  carbonic  acid  introduced 
by  the  foliage  and  other  green  parts  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  source  of  the 
substance  of  plants.  The  origin  of  all  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation  is 
wrongly  assigned  to  ammonia  on  page  37,  where,  moreover,  the 
weight  of  ammonia  conveyed  annually  to  the  ground  in  rain  is  enor¬ 
mously  exaggerated.  Then,  again  (page  29),  a  pair  of  human  lungs 
is  said  to  give  out  into  the  air,  iu  a  single  hour,  no  less  than  58G 
grains  of  carbon  ;  one-fourth  of  this  quantity  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  It  is  a  pity  that  errors  such  as  these  should  disfigure  a  book 
which  in  plan  and  style  presents  many  commendable  features. 

Alasnam’s  Lady.  By  Leslie  Iveith.  (Bentley.) — There  is  too 
much  of  this  novel,  and  of  that  too-muchness,  talk  has  an  undue 
share.  But  the  author  will  do  things  worth  doing,  if  she  cultivates 
the  art  of  pruning,  and  is  remorseless  in  its  exercise.  Her  heroine  is 
charming  ;  but  she  might  have  married  the  good  fellow  with  bi'ains 
(indeed,  we  took  him  for  Alasnam,  until  quite  near  the  end),  without 
prejudice  to  the  story  ;  the  mystery  is  well  contrived,  though  trans¬ 
parent,  and  the  local  colour  is  fresh,  pleasant,  and  characteristic.  It 
is  quite  a  treat  to  be  taken  to  Spain  in  a  novel ;  we  are  as  tired  of 
the  Riviera  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  was  of  everywhere. 

Cavalry  Life.  By  J.  S.  Winter.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — When 
Mr.  Winter  claims  to  be  the  true  exponent  of  military  life,  he  probably 
means  that  Ouida  and  her  imitators  are  among  the  number  of  those 
“  charming  women  ”  who  “  talk  of  things  they  do  not  understand,” 
and  that  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  acquainted  with  “  the  way  they  have 
in  the  Army.”  He  is  welcome  to  the  credit,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
claim  to  shew  us  military  life  as  Maxwell,  Lever,  and  Lawrence  have 
shown  it  to  us.  His  “Cavalry  Life”  is  a  collection,  in  two  big 
volumes,  of  flimsy  stories,  some  of  them  amusing,  others  as  heavy  as 
the  dragoons  whose  dreary  talk  they  chronicle.  A  young  lady  is  not  to 
be  made  impressive  by  spelling  her  name  (Alice)  “Alys,”  and  we 
should  seriously  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Winter  means  by  “  obtuse 
self-blindness.” 

Poetry. — The  Garden  of  Fragrance,  being  a  Complete  Translation  of 
the  Host  an  of  Sadi  into  English  Verse.  By  J.  S.  Davie,  M.D.  (Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.) — None  but  a  good  Oriental  scholar  can  judge  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  translation  as  this ;  but  in  his  remarks 
on  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  translations  in  general,  we  cannot 
but  think  the  translator  of  these  poems  greatly  mistaken.  He  says  in 
bis  preface  : — “  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  literal  as  possible, 
and,  by  imitating  Sadi’s  metre  (anapaestic  tetrameters)  and  rhyme, 
to  give  it,  in  some  measure,  the  ring  of  the  original.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  each  line  is  the  equivalent  of  the  corresponding  line  in 
the  Persian.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing,  to 
some  extent,  elegance  of  diction.”  In  our  opinion,  the  translator 
has  sacrificed  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  When  languages,  even 
coming  originally  from  the  same  fountain-head,  have,  in  the  loDg 
course  of  ages,  diverged  as  widely  as  have  English  and  Persian,  it  is 
fatal  not  only  to  the  beauty,  but  to  the  sense  of  a  translation,  to  make 
it  a  literal  one.  We  take,  at  random,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
from  a  short  poem  “On  the  Frailty  of  Creatures  and  the  Glory  of 
God,”  p.  137.  It  begins, — 

“  The  pathway  to  wisdom  is  twist  upon  twist. 

For  the  holy  the  Maker  aloue  can  exi-t. 

You  can  tell  this  to  people  who  truths  recognise. 

But  people  of  theory  will  criticise.” 

Then,  after  a  few  lines,  these  words  occur  : — 

“  Bat  when  will  mre  surface-observers  obtain 
A  climpse  of  where  spiritual  p.  r-ons:  remain  ? 

For  if  it’»  the  sun,  not  a  speck  they  descry  ; 

If  the  whole  seven  seas,  not  a  drop  can  they  spy  ; 

When  the  Sultan  of  glory  bis  flag  has  unfurl’d. 

Into  Nullity’s  collar  collapses  the  world!” 

The  merely  narrative  parts  sound  a  little  better  than  this  twaddly 
sing-song,  and  there  are  some  good  stories,  of  tli9  obviously 
moralising  kind,  set  in  thoroughly  Eastern  style ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  poor  book,  as,  with  such  a  principle  of 

translation,  it  must  be  true  to  the  letter  only. - Prizes  and 

Proxirnes  for  Prose  and  Verse  Translation,  with  Some  Original 
Poems  by  Contributors  to  the  Journal  of  Education.  (John 
Walker  and  Co.) — The  translations  in  this  book,  following,  as  we  hold 
it  to  be,  the  true  principle  of  grasping  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  original,  are  much  more  pleasant  reading,  aud  some  of 
them  strikingly  good.  A  ballad  such  as  “  Les  Souvenirs  dn  Peuple,” 
of  Beranger,  is  most  difficult  to  render  into  English  so  as  to  keep 
some  of  the  sparkling  intensity  of  feeling  thrown  into  its  original 
French  by  that  master  of  the  ballad  style.  Yet  the  anonymous  “  J. 
R.”  has  accomplished  this,  and  we  only  regret  it  is  too  long  for  quo¬ 
tation.  Another  very  happy  effort  is  the  version  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
sonnet,  “  A  Petite  Jeanne,”  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Philpotts.  There  are  in  the 
volume  three  translations  of  this  sonnet,  and,  though  all  are  good,  we 
prefer,  with  the  compiler,  the  one  first  named.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  rendering,  by  Miss  Annie  Matheson,  of  “  In  der  Ferae,”  by 
Geibel ;  and  “  Schonster  Tod  ”  is  also  very  spiritedly  rendered  in  the 
English  of  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  from  the  verses  of  W.  Muller. 


It  is  an  interesting  collection,  and  to  show  how  miscellaneous,  we  will 
conclude  our  notice  with  one  or  two  of  the  “  Maxims  on  Education”  : — - 
“  He  who  depends  upon  a  child’s  candour  is  likely  to  find  the  virtue 
on  which  he  relies  ;  he  who  assumes  a  child’s  dishonesty  will  too 
often  sow  the  germs  of  that  which  he  fears.  To  treat  children  as 
unworthy  of  consideration  is  a  cruel  mistake  ;  to  behave  as  if  they 
alone  were  to  be  considered  is  a  mistake  more  cruel  still.” 

- Songs  of  Many  Days.  By  K.  C.  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.) — The 

motto  of  this  little  volume  of  poems  is,  “  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart, 
and  write  ”  and  the  wish  rises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  them 
that  the  author’s  heart  had  been  full  of  less  saddening  tales.  Several 
of  them  are  classical  in  their  origin,  and  the  first  especially,  on  the 
legend  of  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  who  were  stricken  with  madness 
for  despising  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  scarcely  repays  by  beauty  of 
Style  for  the  melancholy  of  the  subject.  “  Antigone  ”  is  the 
subject  of  the  second,  and  neither  here  nor  in  any  of  the  others 
can  we  find  lines  sufficiently  fine  to  invest  a  well-worn  subject 

with  new  interest,  though  many  of  the  poems  read  musically. - 

Storm-drift,  and  other  Poems,  by  H.  E.  Clarke  (David  Bogue), 
is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  book  full  of  horrors,  not  the  least  of  these 
being  the  atmosphere  of  unbelief  in  which  it  seems  to  have  come  to 
light,  if,  indeed,  we  can  mention  light  in  the  midst  of  such  gloom. 
The  author  needs  to  be  reminded  that  no  stringing-together  of  wild 
and  weird  suggestions  can  by  itself  constitute  poetry,  and  that  it 
needs  more  than  the  power,  which  he  possesses  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  imagining  the  thoughts  and  feelings  suitable  to  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  give  to  a  description  a  truly  poetic  form.  We  hope 
it  was  not  the  author,  but  the  printer,  who  put  “  wrapt  ”  for  “  rapt.” 

- - The  Praise  and  Blame  of  Love  is  got  up  in  the  unfinished  style 

now  prevalent,  and  the  poems  themselves  seem  to  partake  of  it ;  they 
are  fragmentary,  and  spoilt  by  affectations.  The  author’s  name  is 
not  given,  but  the  publishers  are  (Wilson  and  McCormick,  Glasgow) 
evidently  Scotch,  a  fact  which  the  book  itself  would  hardly  have  sug¬ 
gested. - A  smaller  volume,  and  quite  unlike  the  former,  is  Poems,  by 

Alexander  Carruthers.  (Porteous  Brothers,  Glasgow.) — The  senti¬ 
ments  appear,  as  far  as  they  do  appear,  to  be  of  the  best ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  with  them  the  poetical  skill,  either  in  form  or  style,. 

which  alone  can  justify  the  publication  of  them. - In  the  next  book 

which  presents  itself,  we  have  the  effusions  of  a  mind  which  has 
already  made  itself  known  to  the  public.  Still,  in  Poems,  Lyrics,  and 
Sonnets,  by  L.  S.  Bevington  (Eliot  Stock),  we  fail  to  discover  the 
merit  which  wonld  justify  high  appreciation.  The  vague  miserable¬ 
ness  which  seems  to  beset  those  who  are  called  advanced  thinkers 
runs  riot  everywhere,  and  is  scarcely  redeemed  by  the  little  flashes  of 
genuine  truth  of  feeling  which  are  apparent  here  and  there.  We 
have  looked  through  the  “  Sonnets  ”  for  one  to  quote,  that  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  but  cannot  find  one  worthy  of 
transcription ;  so  we  will  give,  instead,  two  verses  from  a  short  poem 
called,  “How  do  I  Know?”  which  is  far  better  than  the  long  philo¬ 
sophical  rhymings  amidst  which  it  stands  : — 

*'  How  do  I  know  yon  good  ?  Eecauss,  dear  love. 

In  needing  you 

My  inmost  soul  most  urgently  desires 
Great  goodness  too ; 

Pure  skies  alone  c  n  win  a  turbid  sea 
To  perfect  blue. 

One  little,  lovely  victory  for  your  sake, 

O'er  my  mad  blood. 

One  little  hour  when  higher  than  myself 
I  knew  I  stood. 

One  stillness,  dear,  has  taught  the  blessed  truth 
My  love  is  good.” 

We  have  received  : — The  Continent  of  Europe,  by  L.  B.  Lang,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.  (Rivingtons),  a  geography,  physical, 
political,  and  descriptive,  for  beginners,  with  maps.- — Damascus  and 
its  People,  by  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  illustrated.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday.) — A  second  edition  of  Theodore  Compton’s  Sketches  of 
Rural  Life  and  Scenery  amongst  the  Mendip  Hills.  (Poole.) — Student’s 
Manual  of  German  Literature,  by  E.  Nicholson.  (Swan,  Sonnenschein, 
and  Co.)— The  Science  of  Existence  :  a  Study,  by  K.  F.  Frobel. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.) — Beautif  ul  Homes,  by  Mrs.  Haweis.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — Bible  Studies  in  Life  and  Truth,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Lorimer,  M.A.  (Douglas,  Edinburgh.) — A  Comprehensive  Phraseo¬ 
logical  English- Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  Lexicon,  founded  upon  a 
manuscript  of  G.  P.  Lascarides,  and  compiled  by  L.  Myriantheus, 
Ph.D.  Two  vols.  (Triibner.) — The  Policy  of  England  in  Relation  to 
India  and  the  East,  by  J.  A.  Partridge.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — 
Yols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  Bloxam’s  Principles  of 
Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture;  also  a  “Companion”  to  the 
same  work.  (Bell  and  Sons.) — Physical  Optics,  by  R.  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  M.A..,  F.R  S.  (Longmans  and  Co.),  an  addition  to  the 
“Text-books  of  Science”  series. — A  third  edition  of  the  late  Mr- 
G.  Brimley’s  Essays,  edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.  (Macmillan.) — 
The  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  by  Rev.  G.  H. 
Scbodde,  Ph.D.  (Triibner.) — Stories  from  Robert  Browning,  by  F.  M. 
Holland,  with  an  introdnetion  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr.  (Bell  and 
Sons.) — Etyma  Graeca,  an  etymological  lexicon  of  Classical  Greek,, 
by  E.  R.  Wharton,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — Smith's  Synonyms  Dis¬ 
criminated,  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  M.A.  (Bell  and  Sons),  a 
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new  edition  of  a  useful  work  of  reference  that  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  mechanics’  institute  or  free  library. — Vol.  IV.  of  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  LoDg’s  translation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  (Bell  and  Sons), 
an  addition  to  the  neatly  got-up  “  Bohn’s  Standard  Library  ”  series. 
— Vol.  HI.  of  Professor  Plumptro’s  translation  of  the  late  Dr.  Hagen- 
bach’s  History  of  Christian  Doctrines  (Clark,  Edinburgh),  an  addition 
±o  the  “  Foreign  Theological  Library.” — The  Philosophy  of  the  Upani- 
shads  and  Ancient  Indian  Metaphysics,  as  exhibited  in  a  series  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  Calcutta  Review,  by  A.  E.  Gough,  M.A. 
(Triibner),  an  addition  to  the  “  Oriental  Series.” — An  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Rosmini’s  Discourses.  (Duffy  and  Sons.)- — The  Foundations 
of  Morality,  by  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  origin  and  authority. — Vol.  I.  of  a  translation  of  the  third 
edition  of  Schmidt  and  Holzendorff's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A.  (Williams  and  Norgate.) — Shakespeare’s 
Historical  Plays,  Roman  and  English,  by  C.  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Vol.  I.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — A  Con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  by  J.  A. 
Thoms.  (Allen  and  Co.) — A  second  edition  of  Jervise’s  History 
and  Traditions  of  the  Land  of  the  Lindsays,  by  J.  Gammack, 
M.A.  (Douglas,  Edinburgh.) — A  Short  History  of  “  the  People 
called  Methodists,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Daniels,  A.M.,  revised, 
with  preface,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Smith.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  — 
A  popular  edition  of  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  John  Bright,  by  G.  B. 
Smith,  with  portraits.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — Vol.  V.  of  the  Folk¬ 
lore  Record.  (Nichols  and  Sons.) — A  Concise  Irish  Grammar,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  E.  Windisch  by  N.  Moore,  M.D.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.) — Second  Latin  Reading-hook,  by  G.  L. 
Bennett,  M.A.  (Rivingtons),  a  continuation  of  “  Easy  Latin  Stories  for 
Beginners.” — Water  and  its  Teachings,  by  C.  L.  Morgan,  F.G.S. 
(Stanford.) — An  eighth  edition  of  the  Civil  Service  Geography,  edited 
by  T.  Gray.  (Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.) — Handbooks  for  Bible 
Classes,  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  A.  Whyte,  D.D. 
“  Genesis.”  (Clark,  Edinburgh.) — A  new  edition  of  Ferguson  and 
Blyth’s  Electiicity.  (Chambers.) — The  Married  Women’s  Property 
Act,  1SS2,  by  W.  A.  Holds  worth.  (Routledge  and  Sons.)  —  Electric 
Light  Arithmetic,  by  R.  E.  Day,  M.A.  (Macmillan.) — A  new  edition 
of  George  Barlow’s  A  Life’s  Love.  (Remington.) — A  Grammar  of  the 
Modern  Spanish  Language,  by  W.  J.  Knapp,  Professor  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  (Gian,  Heath,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.) — A  third  edition  of  Main’s 
Rudimentary  Astronomy,  revised  by  W.  T.  Lynn  (Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.),  being  No.  96  of  “  Weale’s  Series.” — Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework  ;  Good  Plain  Cookery,  by  Mary  Hooper. 
(Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) — Platt’s  Essays,  Vol.  I.,  “  Business,  Money, 
Economy.”  (Sin.pkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) — Cutting  Tools  Worked  by 
Hand  and  Machine,  by  R.  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the 
Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and 
Go.),  an  addition  to  the  “  Manuals  of  Technology  ”  series,  edited  by 
Professor  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and  R.  Wormell,  D.Sc.,  M.A. — And  a 
number  of  volumes  on  Biblical  and  doctrinal  subjects,  published  by 
the  Religions  Tract  Society. — A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen. 
(Macmillan.)  We  noticed  this  “  wistful  attempt  to  follow  a  gentle 
soul  which  never  knew  doubt  into  the  New  World,  and  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  something  of  its  glory  through  her  simple  and  childlike 
eyes,”  as  the  record  of  it  appeared  in  instalments  in  Macmillan’ s 
Magazine.  It  was  well  worth  republication. — The  Life  of  Hannah 
More,  by  Anna  J.  Buckland.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  This  book 
is  written  with  both  spirit  and  judgment,  and  is  calculated  to  place 
in  her  true  light  the  “  high  priestess  of  the  Clapham  Sect,”  who  has 
been  somewhat  under-rated  of  late,  just  a3  she  was  formerly 
over-rated. — The  Decisions  of  Speaker  Denison,  by  Edward  Gordon 
Blackmore.  (J.  Spiller,  Adelaide.)  This  little  manual  of  fifteen 
years’  Parliamentary  decisions  was  drawn  up  for  South  Aus¬ 
tralian  use,  but  it  might  be  of  service  here,  while  yet  our 
Rules  of  Procedure  have  to  be  tried. — The  Eight  Circulars  of 
Auguste  Comte.  (Triibner.)  This  translation,  which  is  well  done, 
will  be  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  wish  to  know  Positivism  exactly 
as  it  is. — Old  Friends,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Leach.  (Dickinson.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  Sunday  half-hour  lectures  to  working  people. 
Mr.  Leach  means  well,  and  couches  his  sentiments  in  language  calcu¬ 
lated  to  go  home  to  his  Birmingham  audience.  This  is  his  style  of  ap¬ 
peal, — “  My  dear,  good  woman,  as  you  value  your  own  welfare  and 
happiness,  have  loving  voices  to  welcome  Bob,  or  Jim,  or  Harry ;  and 
if  you  give  him  a  kiss  I  wont  grumble.” — Round  a  Posada  Fire. 
(Satchell  and  Co.),  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore.  We  cannot  say 
-much  for  this  collection  of  Spanish  legends.  They  seem  poor,  and 
the  illustrations  are  sadly  blurred. — The  Scripture  Half-hour  at 
Mothers’  Meetings  (Religious  Tract  Society)  ;  and  Readings  and 
Devotions  for  Mothers  (Wells  Gardner).  Both  these  books  seem 
excellent  in  their  different  ways. — Thoughts  on  Marriage,  by  Elizabeth 
Kingsbury  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.),  seem  decidedly  more  suited 
for  ordinary  male  than  female  reading. — Wells  of  Water,  by  M.  S. 
Simpson.  (Nisbet.)— This  is  a  series  of  simple  religious  exhorta¬ 
tions,  by  an  Edinburgh  lady. 
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Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


APOLLINARIS. 


‘‘MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI¬ 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
— Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


POSITIVIST  SOCIETY,  Newton  Hall,  Fleur-de-Lis  Court, 

Fetter  Lane,  E.C. — Mr.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  will  Lecture  on  Sunday 
mornings  in  February  and  March,  at  11.15  a. in.  precisely,  on  “  Principles  and 
Types  of  Public  Life.”  Subject,  Sunday,  February  4th,  “  Leon  Gambetta.” 
Every  Wednesday  evening,  at  8  p.m.,  Dr.  T.  FI1ZPATRICK,  M.D.  Camb.,  on 
“  The  Elements  of  Biology.”  All  Lectures  and  Classes  free. _ 

WANTED,  a  GENTLEMAN  to  ASSIST  in  EDITING  a 

WEEKLY  JOURNAL.  Must  possess  the  highest  qualifications  for  the 
work. — Apply,  stating  remuneration  required,  to  “It.  J.,”  care  of  Messrs. 
COUSINS  and  CO.,  Publishers,  York  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C. 
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To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


MESSES.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 

STOCKS  AND  SHAKES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

Explanatory  Boole,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Operators  in  Stocli-Excimnge  Secnrities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which.  Large  Profits  arc  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Civil  Service  Gazette.— "  The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridse  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  aud  safe.” - English  Cjiitrciunan.  Mess:  s.  Giitteridge 

de-erve  the  best  thanks  of  investors  and  speou  ators.  —-Society.  I  commend 
Messrs.  Gutteridgo’s  accounts  of  list  year  s  workings  to  the  study  of  capital!.. ts.^ 


instructive.” 


Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTEBIDG-E  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C.  _ 

the  LONDON"  ANTI- VI VI SEC- 


of 


rpHE  COMMITTEE  _  -  ....... 

I  TION  SOCIETY  feel  assured  that  all  sympathisers  inn^,err^^lti: 

Movement  will  be  greatly  encouraged  to  learu  that  Mr.  RIO  II  AUD  bAl.LUU 
KENNETT’S  noble  OFFER  has  been  REALISED,  through  the  raising  of  the 
Special  Fund  of  £1,000  by  the  appointed  time.  The  Committee  desire  to  express 
their  very  warm  THANKS  to  Mr.  Kennett,  and  to  every  Conti lbutor. 

Office,  180  Brompton  Road  ;  M.  Walbrook,  Secretary,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  may  be  addressed,  an-1  of  whom  may  be  had  free  a  Form  of  Petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  Prohibition  of  Vivisection,  and  a  List  of  Publications  on  the 
subject.  _ _ 

D. 


F 


IETH  COLLEGE,  SHEFEIEL 


The  Council  of  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  are  prepared  to  APPOINT  a  PROFESSOR 
of  CHEMISTRY.  The  stipend  will  bo  £150  pev  annum,  and  half  the  lees  ot  bl¬ 
own  Department.  Candidates  are  requested  ta  give  full  particulars  concerning 
age,  experience,  and  any  academical  distinctions  they  may  have  gained,  the 
names  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  references  may  be  made  should  be  given, 
no  testimonials  need  be  sent,  unless  they  are  asked  for.  Applications  to  be  sent 
on  or  before  March  1st. -Further  particulars  may  be  had  from  . 

ENSOR  DIIURY,  Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  January  31st,  1883. 


MB.  SKELTON'S  NEW  WORK 

“The  author  refers  in  his  preface  to  the  great  interest  which  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  took  in  the  first  edition  of  ‘  The  Defence  of  Mary  Stuart.*  ** — Courant. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  pleads  for  the  unfortunate  Queen  more 
eloquently— the  beautiful  picture  by  Sir  Noel  Patou  here  reproduced,  or  the 
admirable  advocacy  of  Mr.  Skelton.” — Scotsman. 

ESSAYS  in  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY. 

Including  the  Defence  of  Mery  Stuart,  Disraeli,  Bolingbroke,  Macaulay, 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  &c.  ;  with  Letters  from  Lord  Beacons- 
fiold,  Dante  Ros-otti,  J.  A.  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle,  &c.  By  John  Skelton, 
LL  D.  (Edin.)  With  Frontispiece  by  Sir  Noel  Paton.  Bound  in  buckram, 
price  12s  6d. 

Also,  just  ready,  a  CHOICE  and  COMPLETE  EDITION  of 

The  ESSAYS  of  SHIRLEY. 

Vol.  I.— ESSAYS  in  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY.  Vol.  II.— ESSAYS  in 
ROMANCE.  On  fine  paper,  and  in  antique  binding,  with  Illustrations, 

price  20s. 

“  Mr.  Skelton  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  human  aud  mort  consistent  por¬ 
traits  of  Mary.” — Scotsman. 

“  Sets  forth  the  argument  with  singular  clearness,  and  from  an  original  point 
of  view  well  worthy  of  attention.” — Atlienaum. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS. 

A  Treatise  of  the  J  oral  R,elatious  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  Bv  James 
Lop.imer,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  Regius  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  of  Madrid,  &c.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  now  ready,  price  16s. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ALIRABI :  or,  the  Banks  and  Bankers  of 

the  Nile.  By  a  Hadji  of  Hyde  Park.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  With  Nile  Bedaween  and  crocodiles,  the  chequered  career  of  Alirabi  himself 
and  the  warmth  of  Eastern  colour  with  which  the  volume  glows  in  such  chap¬ 
ters  as  ‘  Pan-Islamism,’  ‘  The  Pyramids,*  and  *  Philae  at  Miduight,*  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader  is  stimulated  aud  sustained ;  while  the  hitherto  untrodden  field 
with  which  the  novelist  is  cilled  upon  to  deal,  imparts  a  freshness  to  the  story 
which,  to  the  jaded  novel-reader,  will  be  as  welcome  and  inspiring  as  the  morning 
air.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  clever  book,  -with  a  sparkle  and  fascination  of 
style  which  comjiels  one  to  read  it  right  through.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By  Walter  Besant,. 

Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T»OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

i;  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne  TWENTY-FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION  h 
NOW  OPEN.  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


WJ  ATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION, 

>  V  53  Pall  Mall,  containing  350  Works  by  Well- 
known  Artists  in  Water-colours.  Three  great  Works 
by  John  Martin,  K.L.,  and  50  others  in  oil.  Now  Open. 
—Admission,  Is.  ROBT.  HOPKINS, Manager. 

THE  HAMMOND  COMPANY 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

2  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

Principal— HUGH  ERAT  HARRISON,  B.Sc.  (Loud.) 
Electrical  Engineer— Fredehick  C.  Phillips. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  STUDENTS  will  be 
ADMITTED  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Second 
Half  of  the  Session  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  14th. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company,  110  Cannon  Street,  15.C., 
from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.LATHAM,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for 

/  \  GIRLS  in  one  of  the  Healthiest  Suburbs  of 
Loudon,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Preparation 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
Among  the  Professors  are: — F.  Ryland,  E-q.,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  C.  J. 
Frost,  Esq  ,  Mus.  Doc.;  C.  H.  Midfortb,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington.  Large  garden.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  PRINCIPALS,  Welland  11  <  n-e.  Forest  Hill . 

IARAULEIN  I-IEUTSCHY  will  be 

JlJ  glad  to  receive  a  Few  more  Young  Ladies,  for 
instruction  in  German,  French,  Music,  and  other 
branches  of  education.  Prospectus  and  references  on 
application.— Tannerg,  Snlothnrn,  Switzerland.  _ 

the  yin  e  club. 


Patrons. 

The  Lord  Ashley. 

The  Lord  Robert  Brudenell-Brnce. 

General  Sir  Henry  do  Bathe,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Vice-Admiral  H.S.H.  Prince  Leiningen,  G.O.B. 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsa’7,  V.C.,  K  C.B.,  M.P. 
General  Lord  Wolselcy  of  Cairo,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Committee. 

(Nominated  by  the  Patrons.) 

The  Club  is  started  on  a  double  basis 

1.  — As  a  non-Political  Society  of  Gentlemen. 

2.  — To  enable  its  Members  to  obtan  for  their  own 

home  consumption,  Wine",  Spirits,  and 
Liqueurs,  at  the  actual  wholesale  cost 
price. 

This  last  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  the  advantage 
of  whi’h  must  be  apparent  to  every  wine  consumer. 
For  Rules,  Application  for  Membership,  &c.,  apply  to 
CHARLES  A.  PRITCHARD, 

Secretary,  (pro  tern.) 
Temporary  Offices,  20  Regent  Strcef, 

Waterloo  Place,  Loudon,  W. 


ri  AUTION,  —  The  ANTI- 

STYLOGRAPH  (HE ARSON’S  PATENT)  is 
totally  distinct  from  every  form  of  Stylograph,  or 
point-writer,  in  that  it  carries  a  nibbed  pen,  with 
points  to  suit  all  writers,  and  thus  preserves  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  handwriting.  It  requires  no 
adjustment,  and  carries  sufficient  ink  for  several  days’ 
use.  Prices:  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d  ;  Desk,  3i  61.  Pens, 
D.  per  box.  Fitted  with  Gold  Pen,  iridium-pointed, 
10s  6 1.  Of  all  Stationers  ;  wholesale  only  of  the  sole 
Licensees  and  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  London. 


1FOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

JL  V.'  COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 

Tbi3  College  has  been  recently  placed  on  a  new 
basis,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  it  as  a  training 
institution  for  those  w  ho  purpose  adopting  the  Civil- 
Engineering  profession  in  India  or  el-ewhere,  are  now 
offered  to  all  persons  desirous  of  following  the  course 
of  study  pursued  there. 

A  number  of  Students,  not  exceeding  60.  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Cullege  in  September,  1SS3.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  adm  s  ion  must,  on  July  1st,  1883,  be  over 
17  and  under  21  years  of  age,  and  must  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  their  having  received  a  fair  general 
education. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  offer  13 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  for  competition  among  the  Students  entering 
the  College  in  September,  1883,  at  the  termination  of 
their  prescribed  three  years’  College  course,  that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  will  further  offer  Two  Appointments  in  the 
Iudian  Telegraph  Department  among  the  same 
Students,  after  two  years’  course  of  study,  that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  18S5. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  more  candidates  for 
admission  than  the  College  can  receive,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  according 
to  dates  of  application  for  admission. 

For  all  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only  to 
the  Secretary,  Pulilic  Works  Department,  India 
Office,  S.W  ;  or  to  the  President,  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Bill,  Staines. 

JULAND  DANVERS,  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Department. 

India  Office,  October  26th,  18S2. 

A  LADY  of  considerable  experience 

in  the  education  and  management  of  Children, 
assisted  hv  a  younger  Sister,  is  desirous  of  under¬ 
taking  the  entire  charge  of  TWO  YOUNG 
ORPHANS,  or  of  children  whose  parents  are  abroad. 
Her  house  is  in  a  healthy  locality,  with  garden 
attached.  Good  references  given  and  required.— 
“  M  N.  H  1  Edith  Grove,  Fulham  Road,  London, 

S.W. _ _ 

rnHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
coudnotc  1  bv  Miss  GEDDE3.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a’ brijht,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  Uuiversity  Examinations 
received. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE.— In  pursu- 

ance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Scheme  for  the 
administration  of  the  Foundation  of  Alleyn’s  College 
of  God’s  Gift,  at  Dulwich,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
the  College  Governing  Body  are  prepared  to  receive 
testimonia's  and  other  evidence  of  qiuilificition  for 
the  office  of  HEAD  MASTER  of  Dulwich  College. 

1.  Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  In  addition  to  a  residence,  rent  free,  the  Master 
will  receive  a  fixed  annual  stipend  of  £200  per  aunum, 
in  addition  to  the  capitation  payments,  provided  by 
clause  77  of  the  Scheme,  viz.,  £4  for  each  boy 
attending  Dulwich  College  up  to  200 ;  £3  for  each 
boy  attending  Dulwich  College  from  200  to  400;  £2 
for  each  boy  attending  Dulwich  College  above  400. 
The  number  of  boys  attending  Dulwich  College  in  the 
winter  term,  1882,  was,  according  to  the  Cajiitation- 
fee  Register,  589. 

3.  The  Master  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
Boarders. 

4.  Applications,  in  writing,  stating  ‘age,  degree,  and 
other  particulars,  together  with  testimonials,  giving 
evidence  of  qualification,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
application,  25  printed  copies  will  be  required,  must 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk,  New  College,  Dulwich,  S.E.,  on 
or  before  the  afternoon  of  February  24tb,  1883. 

5.  The  Master  will  be  required  to  enter  into  office 
on  such  d  ite,  not  later  than  April  9th,  as  the 
Governors  may  appoiut. 

6.  No  personal  canvas  of  the  Governors  will  be 
permitted. 

7.  The  Governors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  return  of  any  original  testimonials. 

8.  Copies  of  the  Scheme,  containing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  appointment  will  be  made  and  held, 
may  be  obtained,  on  application  to  the  Clerk,  New 
College,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Dated  this  18th  day  of  January,  1883. 

J.  WATCHURST,  Clerk  to  the  College  Governors. 

First-class  instruction  in 

PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  and  SOLO  SINGING 
given  by  a  Young  Lady  (Silver  Medallist)  in  Schools 
or  to  Private  Pupils. — ‘‘A.  B.,”  1  Trevor  Terraco, 
Knightsbridge. 

Dresden.— Mr.  h.  b.cotterill, 

M.A.,  formerlv  Assistant-Master  at  Hail  ybnry 
College,  RECEIVES  FI^E  PUPILS.  Classics, 
Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages. — Address, 
Liebig  Strasse  11. 

QTONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  nr.  Leicester 

lO  — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive  Boys  between 
the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted  by  Expe  ienced 
Resident  aud  Visiting  Masters.  The  Classics  are  taught 
by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  careful 
instruction  is  given  in  Elementary  Science.  Tho 
House  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town.  Reference  is  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mellor. 
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PREVALENT  INFIDELITY.— The 

JL  wide  spread  of  doubt  and  disbelief  calls  for 
energetic  action.  The  reasons  for  assured  belief  in 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  should  be  re¬ 
affirmed,  as  consonant  with  mo  lern  research  and 
culture.  The  errors  and  tendencies  of  Atheism  and 
Agnosticism  should  be  exposed.  It  is  the  solo  and 
special  function  of  the  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE 
SOCIETY  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  is  undenomina¬ 
tional  in  it3  constitution  and  action.  Considerable 
Funds  are  very  urgently  needed  at  the  present 
moment.  Appeal  is  confidently  made  to  all  earnest 
Christians  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
truth,  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  those  that 
are  going  astray.  Contributions  may  bo  sent  to,  and 
information  respecting  lectures,  sermons,  personal 
interviews,  classes,  and  literature,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  SECRETARY,  13  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.O. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

IN  By  Miss  Thackeuay. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG-  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  tin  Oornhill  Magazine,  po-t  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10a  i  or  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  I  t  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Hankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO  ,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


FEY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


RY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 


F 


A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.”— Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY~ 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure." — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


IV/TORE  CURES  of  ASTHMATICAL 

-LtJL  COUGHS  and  CONSUMPTION,  {this  week). 
“I  have  recommended  Dr.  Locock’s  Pulmonic 
Wafers  for  some  years,  and  have  always  found  them 
give  relief  in  the  distressing  attacks  of  asthmatical 
coughs,  and  in  the  progressive  stages  of  consump¬ 
tion.”  (Signed),  J.  Spencer,  M.P.S-,  225  Gt.  Colmore 
Street,  Birmingham.  They  instantly  relievo  and 
rapidly  cure  asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs, 
colds,  shortness  of  breath,  phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest, 
rheum  tisrn — and  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is  l£d 
and  2s  9d  per  box,  of  all  Druggist?. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY.  The  gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 


20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAHCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &e. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cooks’  Signature  ou  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiii. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies.  . 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  cent,  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4^  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


FIVE  -  AND  -  A  -  HALF  per  CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


milE  MORTGAGE  and  AGENCY 

X  COMPANY  of  AUSTRALASIA,  Limited. 

Capital,  £500,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £10  faeh. 
First  Issue,  £250,000,  in  25,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Directors. 

William  Robertson,  Esq.  (late  of  D.  and  W.  Robert¬ 
son,  Dundee),  Holland  Park,  London. 

Lord  George  G.  Campbell,  2  Bryanston  Square,  W., 
(Director  Land,  Mortgage,  Investment,  and  Agency 
Company  of  America,  Limited.) 

Robert  Farquharson,  E>q.,  M.D.,  M.P  ,  Finzean, 
Aboyne,  Scotland,  and  Reform  Club,  S.W.,  (Director 
Scottish  Provincial  Assurance  Company.) 

Sigmond  Hoffcung,  E-q.  (Messrs.  S.  Holfnnng  and 
Co.,  Merchants,  Basiughall  Street,  London ;  and 
Sydney  and  Brisbane). 

•J.  Pellatt  Rickman,  Fsq.  (Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Co., 
London),  Director  Glasgow  and  London  Insurance 
Company. 

•James  Wilson,  Esq  ,  23  Mayfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Bankers.— British  Linen  Company  Bank,  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Branches;  and  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  Limited,  Levnka  Branch,  Fiji. 

The  Company  offer  a  limited  number  of  Mortgage 
Debentures  for  £50  and  upwards,  for  periods  of  3,  4, 
and  5  years,  and  upwards,  bearing  the  following 
rates  of  interest,  respectively,  4.j%,  5%,  and  5\%. 
_  iterest  payable  half-yearly.  The  Bonds  are  protected 
by  y.U  the  Assets  of  the  Compauy,  including  the  nil- 
called'  Share  Capital,  thus  constituting  an  investment 
of  a  high  order.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
the  SECRETARY,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
37  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


HCEN.IX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street-,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  agoinst  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

\J  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

■Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fuuds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  733,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,050,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Offices— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


CCIDENTS  ! — 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  S  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

*,*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  tha 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic  for  Invalids. 
Peculiaely  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  debility 

AND  WEAK  DISESTION. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti- Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  onee  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  whore  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the.  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  oif  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  aud  the  Sick-Room. 


Birkbeck  ban  k  — 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chaucery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

OANABAL  M. 

k3  —This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order. — 
U.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


DINNEFOR  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solut;on. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants, 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemiata  throughout  the  World. 


1G4 


THE  SPECTATOR, 


[February  3,  1SS3 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 


T 


HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  February. 

Contemporary  Like  and  Thought  in  France.  By 
Gabriel  Monod. 

Gambetta.  By  a  German. 

The  Art  op  Rossetti.  By  Harry  Qnilfer. 

The  Religious  Future  op  the  World.— II.  By 
W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  “Silver  Streak  ”  and  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

By  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins. 

The  Prospect  of  Reform.  By  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P. 
Ancient  International  Law.  By  Professor 
Brougham  Leech. 

A  Russian  Prison.  By  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D. 
Canonical  Obedience.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch. 
Democratic  Toryism.  By  Arthur  B.  Forwood. 
Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill. 


rpHE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

X  for  FEBRUARY,  1883,  price  2s  6d. 

On  the  Economic  Conditions  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argryll. 
*‘The  Creed  of  Christendom.’*  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martineau. 

The  Theatrical  Revival.  By  Frederick  Wed  more. 
Middle-Class  Education.  By  the  Right  Hun.  Lord 
Norton. 

Village  Life  in  Norfolk  600  Years  ago.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

Election  Prospects  of  the  Conservatives.  By 
C.  E.  Lewis,  M.P. 

Concerning  the  Unknown  Public.  By  Thomas 
Wright  (the  “  Journeyman  Engineer”). 

Local  Government  in  England  and  Wales. — I. 
By  Wm.  Rithbone,  M.P. 

Religion  and  the  Bates.  1.  By  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Manning.  2.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Unmounted  Bucephalus.  By  Mods.  Joseph 
Reinach. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co,  London. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  278. 

The  cornhill  magazine,  for 

FEBRUARY.  With  Illustrations  by  George 
du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contents. 

No  New  Thing.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  23. 
Philip  at  Florence.  Chap.  24.  Letters  and  Tele¬ 
grams.  Chap.  25.  Consultations. 

Memories  of  Leon  Gambetta. 

Church-going  Tim.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robiason. 

A  Strip  of  Suffolk  Seaboard. 

Poets  and  Nightingales. 

The  Hill  Tribes  of  Burma.  By  Shway  Y  e. 
Rossetti  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty.  By  F.  W. 
H.  Myers. 

The  Siege  of  London.  (With  an  Illustration.)  By 
Henry  James,  Jun.  Part  II. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ON  the  PRINCIPAL  SOUTHERN 

and  SWISS  HEALTH  RESORTS  :  tlieir  Climate 
and  Medical  Aspect.  By  William  Marcet,  M.D  , 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
Just  published,  Vol.  II.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  theENGLISH 

r\  PARLIAMENT.  By  Andrew  Bisseti,  Author 
of  "  The  Commonwealth.”  Ac.  Vol,  II. 

Yol.  I ,  price  4s,  may  still  be  had. 

Williams  and  Norciate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts.  M.D.,  F.R.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 

Fancy  dress  costumes,  for 

CHILDREN;  20  Original  Designs.— See  the 
LADIES’  TREASURY,  for  FEBRUARY,  price  7d  ; 
by  post,  8d.  FANCY  DRESS  COSTUMES  for 
LADIES ;  16  Original  Designs  are  given  in  the 
January  Number  ;  a  further  su.  ply  is  now  ready. 
London  :  Bemrose  and  Sons,  23  Old  Bailey. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  PUZZLES 

appear  in  the  LADIES’  TREASURY,  for 
FEBRUARY.  One  Guinea  given  for  the  best  solu¬ 
tions.  All  competitors  have  the  chance  of  winning 
the  Three  Guinea  Annual  Prize. 

London  :  Bemrose  aud  Sons,  23  Old  Bailey. 

T  ADY  LINDSAY  of  BALCARRES 

J  J  contributes  a  Tale  to  the  February  Part  of 
AUNT  JUDY’S  MAGAZINE,  entitled,  “A  MOST 
EXCEEDINGLY  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  GIRL;” 
containing  also  the  continuation  of  “BRIDE 
P1COTEE,”  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Atelier  da  Lys,” 
&c. 

London  :  Bemrose  and  Sons,  23  Old  B  -iley. 

Buildings  in  pisa.— See  the 

BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,  4^1).— Views  of 
Houses  in  Oxford  Street ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Mansions,  with  Plan ;  and  Eversholt,  Cricklewood — 
Architectural  Influence  of  Conquest — Risks  of  Re¬ 
vived  Style — German  Industrial  Museums — Flats  at 
Home  and  Abroad — Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway — Tall 
Chimney  Construction,  &c.— 46  Catherine  Street,  and 
all  Newsmen. 

STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 

Autotype  fine  art  gallery, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mcdie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  frou  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal' 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 
STUDIORU  M ;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gai  sboroujh, 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


w 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenaeum,  Academy ,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6J,  free  per  post. 

Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

IL  LI  AM  S.  BURTON’S 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 

The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced 
upwards  of  thirty-five  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON,  when  strongly  silver-plated,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  Silver.  With  ordinary  usage,  this 
quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 

Highest  quality,  will  wear  20  years  as  silver. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks .  30s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  do .  22s  ,, 

Tea  Spoons . .  14s  ,, 

1UTLERY  WARRANTED. 

Handles  Rivetted,  Blades  Finest  Steel. 

Dessert. 

35-in.  Ivory  Handle  Table  Knives ...  '  18s  ...  15  s 


o 


4-iu. 

do. 

do. 

to  balance 

25s  .. 

.  18s 

4-in. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

28  j  .. 

.  22s 

4-in.  Fine 

do. 

do. 

36s  .. 

.  25s 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  STATION. 

Samples  post  free. 

CATALOGUES  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of  GENERAL  FUR¬ 
NISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CABINET  FURNI¬ 
TURE,  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &c.,  with  lists  of 
prices. 

Special  Terms  with  reference  to  Credit. 

88  (late  39),  Oxford  Street ; 

1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street,  <fcc. 

COLZA  OIL,  Finest  . .  3s  4d  per  gallon.. 

KEROSINE,  Finest  Water-white  Is  41  ao. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

FEBRUARY,  1883.  No.  DCCCVIII.  Price 

2s  6d. 

Contents. 

The  Ladies  Lindores. — Part  XI. 

Adventures  among  the  Austrians  in  Bosnia. 

The  New  Legal  Position  of  Married  Women. 
Song  of  a  Good  Eclectic.  By  J.  S.  B. 

The  Puerto  de  Medina. 

Fireside  Musings  on  Serious  Subjects. 

A  New  Winter  Resort. 

“  Joco-seria.” 

The  Secrets  of  Salmon  Growth. 

Bishop  Wilberforce. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  4,  FEBRUARY. 

Contents. 


Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Pajn.  Chapters 
14-17. 

The  Irish  Peasantry.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
A  Mountain  Tulip.  By  Grant  Allen. 

Lord  Richard  and  I.  By  Julian  Sturgis. 

Ballade  op  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds.  By  A. 
Lang. 

My  Books.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Photographic  Eyes  of  Science.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor. 

A  Farewell  Appearance  :  a  Dog  Story  for 
Children.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa.” 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


T 


Price  Is,  Monthly,  post  free. 

HE  EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Rev.  S.  COX,  D.D. 

Contents  for  February. 


Isaiah:  an  Ideal  Biography.— 2.  Under  Jotham. 
3.  Under  Ahaz.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Wells. 

The  Structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  of  the 
APOCALYrsE.  By  Bev.  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 

ALAAM  :  AN  EXPOSITION  AND  A  STUDY.— 2.  The 

Angel  and  the  Ass.  By  the  Editor. 

Some  Criticisms  on  the  Translation  of  the 
Revised  Version.  By  Rev.  Canon  Evans,  M.A. 
Brief  Notices  of  Books. 

London ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  TENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

MAPriN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY" 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  day6,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 
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gRAND  &  Co/s  OWN  SAUCE. 

OOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

k3  and 

] 

] 

r 

pOTTED  MEATS.  Also, 

gSSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA,. 

[TURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 

i 

SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS.. 

CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  — In  the 

complaints  peculiar  to  females  these  Pills  are 
unrivalled.  Their  use  by  the  fair  sex  has  become  so 
constant  for  the  removal  of  their  ailments,  that  barely 
a  toilet  is  without  them.  In  the  boudoir  of  the  lady 
of  fashion  and  the  humble  garret  of  the  seamstress 
a1  ike,  universal  favour  is  accorded  to  these  renovating 
Pills ;  their  invigorating  and  purifying  properties 
render  them  safe  and  invaluable  in  all  cases  ;  they 
may  be  taken  by  females  of  all  ages  for  any  dis-  v 
organisation  or  irregularity  of  the  system,  speedily 
removing  the  cause  and  restoring  the  sufferer  to 
robust  health.  As  a  family  medicine,  tli^y  are  in¬ 
valuable  for  subduing  the  maladies  of  youDg  and  old.  \ 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


On  Monday  next,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

A  NEW  WORK  of  TRAVEL  in  SOUTHERN  MAROCCO. 

MOORISH  LOTOS  LEAVES  :  Glimpses  of  Southern 

Maroceo.  By  George  Delamere  Cowan  and  It.  L.  N.  Johnston.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Frontispiece. 

WITH  a  SHOW  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  AFRICA, 

and  PERSONAL  REM INISCENCES  of  the  TRANSVAAL  WAR.  By 
Charles  Du  Val.  2  vols.  deaiy  8yo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  21s. 
“He  has  giveu  an  excellent  description  of  Kimberley,  with  its  wonderful 
diamond  mines,  its  motley  population,  its  bu<y  etree's,  and  the  strange  life. 

Mr.  Du  Val  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Transvaal  war.” — 
Athenxum, 

LEGION ;  or,  the  Modern  Demoniac.  By  William 

Gilbert,  Author  of  “  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,”  &c.  1  \ol.  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
Si  6d. 

‘  His  book  thould  have  plenty  of  readers.” — Weekly  Dispatch. 

“  A  deeply  interesting  study.” — J.l  nid’s  Weekly  Newspaper. 

“  We  earnestly  recommend  the  book.” — Oracle. 

The  ROYAL  DUKES  and  PRINCESSES  of  the 

FAMILY  of  GEORGE  the  THIRD.  A  View  of  Court  Life  and  Manners  for 
Seventy  Years,  1760-1830.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  price  25s. 
“With  that  keen  enjoyment  of  a  good  story  peculiar  to  one  who  is  himself  a 
capital  story-teller,  he  combines  a  curious  drollery  in  his  serious  moods  as  a 
moral  st ."—Daily  News. 

PARIS  in  PERIL.  Edited  by  Henry  Vizetelly, 

Author  of  “  Berlin  under  the  New  Empire,”  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  25s,  with 
numerous  Engravings. 

“Mr.  V  zetelly  contrives  to  make  ‘Paris  in  Peril’  thoroughly  interesting 
throughout  the  two  volumes.” — Graph i  \ 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR.  By  Austin  Clare.  3 

vols.  crown  8vo.  [fids  day. 

Miss  ELVESTER’S  GIRLS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Bv-Ways.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

AFTER  LONG  GRIEF  and  PAIN.  By  “Rita,” 

Author  of  “  Faustine,”  “  My  Lady  Coquette,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

STORIES  by  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  Just  thu  sort  of  literature  to  beguile  the  time  on  a  railway  journey.  ..On  the 
whole,  the  Old  Bohemian  gives  us  plenty,  as  it  were,  for  our  money,  and  we  wish 
his  book  success.” — Saturday  Review. 

’TWIXT  SHADE  and  SHINE.  By  Annabel  Gray, 

Author  of  “  Margaret  Dunbar,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  A  very  readable  novel.” — Standard. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  *  ’Twixt  Shade  and  Shine.*  ” — Court  Journal. 

LEMUEL;  or,  the  Romance  of  Politics.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Cynthia.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  Really  clever  and  good . We  be’ieve  that  the  author  of  ‘  Lemuel  *  will  make 

his  or  her  mirk  as  a  novelist.” — Standard. 

PATTY’S  PARTNER.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author 

of  “  Sackcloth  and  Broadcloth,”  “Dandy,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  The  novel  ,'s  a  clever  and  amusing  one,  well  worth  reading.” — Miming  Post. 

“  A  very  readable  novel.” — Society. 

A  GIRL’S  DESTINY.  A  Love  Story.  By  E.  C. 

Clayton  (Mrs.  Needham),  Author  of  “  PloyiDg  for  Love,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown 
8vo. 

“  Decidedly  interesting . The  characters  have  plenty  of  life,  and  are  well  con¬ 
trasted . The  novel  is  distinctly  above  the  average.” — Graphic. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

for  FEBRUARY.  Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

1.  The  New  Army  and  the  Old  Test.  By  Colonel  W  F  Butler  C  B 

2.  The  Third  Reform  Bill.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 

3.  Samuel  Wilberforce.  By  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent. 

4.  Lord  Westbury  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  .-  a  Dialogue  Bv  H 

D.  Traill. 

6.  A  Radical  in  Russia.  By  Jesse  Colling.,  M.P. 

6.  English  Actors— Yesterday  and  To;day.  By  J.  Cornyns  Carr. 

7.  The  House  of  Lords.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

8.  The  Beginning  of  Art.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

9.  France  and  England  in  1793.  By  Oscar  Browning. 

10.  Mexico  and  her  Railways.  By  J.  Y.  Sargent. 

11.  Gambetta.  By  a  Friend  and  Follower. 

12.  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


A  HISTORY  of  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  G. 

W.  Rusden,  for  many  years  Clerk  of  tlie  Parliamuit  in  Victoi  ia.  3  vols. 
demy  8vo,  50s.  [This  day. 


HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  ART. 

By  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  Translated  from  the  French  by- 
W.  Armstrong.  Containing  616  Engravings,  drawn  after  the  Original,  or 
from  Authentic  Documents.  2  vols.  imperial  Svo,  42s. 


HISTORY^  of  BAYARD.  The  Good  Chevalier 

sans  Penr  et  sans  Reproche.  Compiled  by  the  Loyal  Serviteur.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  from  the  French  of  Loredan  Lurchey.  Royal  8vo,  with 
222  Illustrations,  21s. 


The  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  and 

KNIGHTAGE  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  for  1883.  By  Joseph  Foster. 
1  or  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  42s. 

The  PEERAGE  or  BARONETAGE  SEPARATE,  each  21s. 


DEMOCRACY  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By 

A.  G  allenga.  Crown  8 vo.  [NeaR  week. 


STATE  AID  and  STATE  INTERFERENCE. 

By  George  Baden  Powell.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

11 A  valuable  assistant  to  the  comprehension  of  certain  vital  points  in  connection 
with  Protection  and  Free-trade.”— Morning  Post. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


A  LINCOLNSHIRE  HEROINE:  a  NoveL 

By  Edwin  Whelpton.  3  vols.  [Jfot  week. 


The  STORY"  of  an  AFRICAN  FARM:  a 

Novel.  By  Ralph  Iron.  2  vols.  [This  day. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.'S  HEW  BOOKS. 

Will  be  ready  on  February  12th. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  price  36s. 


NEW  NOVEL,  by  GEORGE  MANYILLE  FENN. 

ELI’S  CHILDREN.  By  George  Manville 

Fenn,  Author  of  “  Parson  o’  Dumford.”  3  vols. 

“  Mr.  Feun’s  studies  have  gained  for  him  a  reputation  in  a  field  where  George 
Eliot  aud  Authony  Trollope  have  worked  before  him.  He  does  not  copy  from 

either  of  them . His  pictures  are  always  pleasing,  and  full  of  observation.” — 

Athenceum. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE. 

By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,”  &c. 

Will  be  ready  on  February  5th,  crown  4to,  15s. 

REPORT  of  the  SMOKE  ABATEMENT 

COMMITTEE,  1882.  With  Reports  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  South  Kensington,  and  Reports  of  the  Testing 
Engineer.  To  which  are  added  the  Official  Reports  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  76  Plates  of  Illustrations,  and  34  Tables 
of  Results  of  Tests  of  Heating  and  Cooking  Grates,  Stoves,  &c. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  HARE’S  “  WALKS  IN  ROME  ” 

On  February  12th,  Eleventh  Edition,  in  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  18s. 

WALKS  in  ROME.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare, 

Author  of  “  Days  near  Rome,”  “  Cities  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“  MOLLY  BAWN.” 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  Svo. 

PORTIA  ;  or,  By  Passions  Rocked.  By  the 

Author  of  “Phyllis,”  “Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

COSMO  GORDON.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams,. 

Author  of  “  Aunt  Hepsy’s  Foundling.”  3  vols. 

“In  one  all-important  respect,  Mrs.  Adams  stands  nearly  alone  among  lady 
writers.  She  knows  how  to  write  a  love-story  without  mistaking  flirtation  for 
passion,  or  forgetting  that  life  is  made  up  of  many  matters,  whereof  love  is 
only  one.  Her  novels  are  chapters  of  real  human  na'ure,  observed  at  first  hand* 
aud  therefore  always  worth  readiug.” — Globe. 

“  An  excellent  and  genuinely  interesting  story. ’’—Society. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)—  Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men* 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation* 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,98.1 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work* 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular* 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi)  j  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace.  W. 


J>  EADING 


CASES  for  the 

Price  2a  6d  each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Q  A  S  E  S 


for  BINDING, 
Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office ,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 
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LADY  BLOOMFIELD’S  REMINISCENCES. 

NOTICE.— The  Fourth  Edition  of  LADY  BLOOMFIELD'S 
REMINISCENCES  OF  COURT  AND  DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE \  with  Three  Portraits  and  Six  Illustrations  by  the 
Author ,  is  Ready  this  Day ,  2  vols.  demy  8 re,  cloth,  price  2 85. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SUNDAY  MORNINGS  AT  NORWOOD. 

PRAYERS  and  SERMONS, 

By  tlie  Rev.  S.  A.  TIPPLE. 

“  Will  be  read  with  great  intercut  by  those  who  know  how  to  value  aids  to  reverent  thought  and  aspiration 

on  Divine  themes . Mr.  Tipple’s  prayers  are  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention,  from  many  points  of 

view,  especially  of  young  ministers  and  students.” — Christian  World. 

“  They  are  profound  and  original  pieces  of  Christian  philosophy,  remarkable  specimens  of  abstract 
meditation  ..Full  of  interesting  thought,  expressed  often  in  singularly  felicitous  style...  ..One  thinks  of 
them  as  delivered  almost  in  a  whisper,  so  suggestive  are  they  of  stillness  and  retirement.” — Nonconformist. 

“  Bright  thoughts  and  weighty  truths.’’— Leeds  Mercury. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Ail  the  Best  Boohs  of  the  Season  are  in  circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases ,  and  ample  Supplies  are 
provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books ,  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  FEBRUARY, 

NEW  EDITION,  NOW  READY,  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

*%*  All  the  Bonks  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also 
be  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  witb  the  Library. 

TVIUME'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  (LIMITED),  HEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


BRA  VAIS’  DIALYSED  IRON. 


F  E 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 


THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 


Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  ail  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  au  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


Second  Edition, 

Price  4s. 


EGYPT: 

Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Interference. 

BT 

BARON  DE  MALORTIE, 

Author  of  f*  Diplomatic  Sketches,”  “Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Greek  Question,”  &c. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  The  political  student  will  find  this  eminently* 
readable  boo’c  an  admirable  guide  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  existing  situation  in  Egypt.” — Spectator. 

“  There  is  a  freshness  in  the  remme  and  conclusions 
that  will  well  repay  perusal.” — Freeman’s  Journal. 

“  An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Egyptian  Question,  throwing  light  on  many  points 
that  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily*  cleared 
up.” — Aberdeen  Journal. 

“  It  is  extremely  useful  to  be  able  to  turn  to  any 
phase  of  ‘the  Egyptian  Question’  described  in  this 
book,  aud  find  references  to  perhaps  fifty  other  works 
on  the  subject.” — Athenaeum. 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  aud  authoi  itative  books 
about  Egypt.” — Daily  Review. 

“Von  hohem  Interresse  s.nd  die  Darlegungen  iu 
Baron  von  Malortie’s  neuestem  Buche  fiber 
Aegypten . ’  ’ — A  llge met ne  Zeit u ng. 

“This  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
Egyptian  Question,  by  one  thoroughly  well  informed.” 
— Northern  Whig. 

“  It  embodies  a  great  deal  of  inf  ormation  aud  some 
shrewd  c  un mon-sense  in  a  piquant  and  readable 
form.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  chief  value  of  this  volume  is  as  a  guide  to  all 
the  book',  pamphlets,  and  papers  that  have  been 
written  about  the  Egyptian  Que-tion  since  Mehemet 
Alt’s  time.” — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

“Amid  the  mu’titudinous  publications  that  have 
been  issued  on  Egyptian  aif  drs,  the  present  (‘  Egypt,* 
by  Boron  de  Malortie)  merits  attention.” — Daily 
Chronicle. 

“A  repository  of  tru:tworthy  and  carefully 
arranged  mforma'ion.” — Ediaburgn  Daily  Review. 

“  For  dilirent  and  unbiassed  study  of  the  Egyptian 
Quest  on,  Baron  de  M  ilortie  deserves  great  credit.” 
— Edinburgh  Courant. 

”  Thoso  who  wish  to  master  the  Egyptian  Question 
in  all  its  bearings  cannot  do  better  than  study  this 
volume.” — Broad  Arrow. 

“  Baron  de  Malortie’s  able  work,  &c.,  may  be  com¬ 
mended  os  a  valuable  addition  to  the  store  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  already  been  opened  to  the  world  in 
reference  to  Egypt.” — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

“Hts  pages  are  as  helpful  to  those  who  would  resolve 
the  future  as  to  those  who  would  understand  the  past 
of  modern  Egypt.” — Spectator. 


WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


Now  ready,  price  5s. 

The  GOSPEL  of  the  SECULAR  LIFE. 

Sermons  preache  i  at  Oxford,  with  a  Prefatory 
E-say.  By  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon 
of  Canterbury,  Bampton  Lecturer,  1883. 

“It  is  saying  a  good  deal,  and  much  more  than  a 
cautious  critic  would  venture  to  say*,  unless  in  a  very 
exceptional  cas  *,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  truth,  to  sty  that  the  nine  fcrmons  which  make 
up  ‘ The  Gv*spel  of  the  Secular  Life’  are  all  but  un¬ 
matched  in  the  whole  history  of  Christian  homiletics, 
for  originality,  breadth,  and  liberality  of  thought.”— 
Scot  man. 

Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.,  London ;  and  all 

Booksellers. 


Price  7s  6d,  cloth,  with  Illustrations. 

PAPERS  of  the  MANCHESTER 

LITERARY  CLUB  (including  the  Manchester 
Quarterly  for  1832). 

Manchester :  Abel  Hf-ywood  and  Sox. 
London:  Trubner  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  demy  Sen,  balf-morncco,  gilt  top,  with 
Portrait,  So.,  21?. 

THE  WENTWORTH  PAPERS,  1705- 

1739.  Illustrative  of  Social  and  Political 
History.  Selected  from  the  Private  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Raby,  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  and  the  Hague,  created  in  1711  Earl  of 
Stratford.  With  a  Memoir  and  Note^  by  James  J. 
Cartwright,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “  The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Reresby.” 

London  :  Wyman  and  Sons,  74-76  Great  Queen  Street. 


“Simplicity  combined  with  accuracy.” — Vide  Public 
Press. 

Published  on  the  First  of  Every  Month.  Price  3d  ; 
post  free,  4|d.  Ne  v  and  Enlarged  Series. 

THE  LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL 

BRADSHAW,  showing  at  a  glance  the  direct 
through  routes  and  entire  service  between  London 
mid  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  complete 
List  c>f  Railway  Fares,  with  Index  t  >  Towns,  &c.,  and 
Steam-packet  Directory ;  Cab  Fares  to  and  from  all 
Metropolitan  Railway  Stations,  with  Maps  of  the  En¬ 
virons  of  London,  and  Railway  Map  of  London  and 
Suburbs. 

London  :  W.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  Bradshaw’s 
Guide  Offije,  59  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Manchester: 
Henry  Blacklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square. 


Now  read v,  in  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s,  cloth. 

THE  MARRIED  WOMEN’S 

JL  PROPERTY  ACTS,  1S70,  1874,  and  1882,  with 
Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  au  Appendix  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  Married  Women.  By  the  late 
J.  R.  Griffith,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth  Edition,  by  S.  W.  Bromfield,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevens  and  Haynes,  13  Bell  Yard,  Templo  Bar. 
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Crown  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  434  pages,  price  15s. 

NORWAY  IN  JUNE. 

By  OLIVIA  II.  STONE. 

Accompanied  by  a  Sketch  Map,  a  Table  of  Expenses,  and  a  List  of 
Articles  indispensable  to  the  Traveller  in  Norway. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  &  BOOKSELLERS. 


FANNY  KEMBLE’S  NOTES 

upon  SOME  of  SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS.  In 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  finely  priuted  in  an  especial  ink, 
7a  Cd. 


AZAHAR:  a  Journal  in  Spain. 

By  E.  C.  Hope-Edw.yrdes,  Author  of  44  Eau-de- 
Nil.”  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  ...  A  very  fresh,  lively,  and  pleasant,  addition  to 
our  store  of  Spanish  books  of  travel.” — Whitehall 
E.vicw, 


FIVE  MONTHS  in  EGYPT.  By 

Gabriel  C'harmes.  Trar  slated  by  William 
Conn.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  Gd. 


LADY  FLORENCE  DIXIE’S  “  IN 

the  LAND  of  MISFORTUNE.”  ISs. 

“A  very  cheery  and  vivacious  record  of  travel.” — 
Saturday  Review. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

WILFRID'S  WIDOW  By  the  Author 

of  “  M  *s.  Jjrnia^hm’s  Jjurail,  ’  &i.  2  vols. 

MY  HEART  and  I.  By  Ellinor  Hume. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

KEITH’S  WIFE.  By  Lady  Violet 

Greville,  Author  of  “  Zoe.”  3  vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  My  Sister  tho  Actress/’ 
&c. 

FACING  the  FOOTLIGHTS.  By 

Florence  Marryat,  Author  of  “  A  Broken 
Blossom/'  Phyllida/'  &c.  3  vols. 

[ImmediaU  ly. 

A  NOBLE  N  AME.  By  the  late  Mrs. 

Buxton  and  W,  W.  Fenn,  Authors  of  “  Jennie  of 
the  Prince’s,"  “A  Blind  Man’s  Holiday/’  &c. 
3  vols. 

FRIENDS  and  LOVERS.  By  Annie 

Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  Author  of 
“  Denis  Donne,"  “  Allerton  Towers,”  &c.  3  vols. 
Second  Edition  of 

MOLLIE  DARLING. 

By  Lady  Constance  Howard,  Author  of  “  Sweet¬ 
heart  and  Wife,”  <fec.  3  vols. 

On  DANGEROUS  GROUND.  By  Miss 

Edith  Stewart  Drewry.  3  vols. 

The  TOWER  GARDENS.  By  Lizzie 

Alldridge,  Author  of  “By  Love  and  Law,” 
44  The  World  She  Awoke  in,”  &c.  3  vols. 

TWO  MEN  and  a  MAID.  By  Harriett 

Jay,  Author  of  44  The  Queen  of  Connaught,”  &c. 
In  Picture  Boards,  2s  ;  post  free,  2s  4d. 

The  DEAN’S  WIFE.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

Author  of  ‘‘Some  of  Our  Girls,”  &c.  In  Picture 
Boards,  2s  ;  post  free,  2s  4d.  ready. 

F  .  V  .  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Sanguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  “  Ivy :  Cousin  and  Bride,”  &o. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition. 

Fettered,  yet  Free.  By  Alice 

King,  Author  of  “Queen  of  Herself,”  &e. 

A  Story  of  Carnival.  By  Mary 

A.  M.  Hoppes,  Author  of  "  Pive-Chinmey  Parm.” 

Bid  Me  Discourse.  By  Mary 

Cecil  Hay,  Author  of  44  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,” 
&c.  [Neat  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Just  ready.  New  Elition,  fcap.  8vo,  clotb,  price  6s. 

1>OEMrf.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Parke  •  and  Co.,  Oxford,  andG  Jouthampton  Street, 

Sira,  d,  London. 


44  Exactly  the  sort  of  information  that  the  tour Lt 
wants  to  get  at,  and  conveyed  in  exactly  the  sort  of 
way  best  cal culated  to  make  it  of  service  to  him.  The 
minute  information  given  by  tho  authoress  will 
make  a  tour  in  Norway  as  easy  as  it  can  be  made. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  follow’  the  exact  route  tra¬ 
verse!  by  Mrs.  Stone.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

44  She  is  really  a  capital  diarist  and  observer,  and 
always  ou  tho  look-out  for  bit*  of  useful  inf  irmetion. 
Among  tbe-e,  none  will  be  more  keenly  appreciated 
by  tLo  e  who  contemplate  a  first  tour  in  Norway  than 
the  complete  epitome  of  expenses  given  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.” — Observer. 

44  Fresh  and  charming  :  pleasant,  comprehensive, 
and  instructive.  The  intending  tourist  in  Norway 
will  find  it  most  useful.  To  the  stay-at-home  traveller, 
its  interest  is  equally  great.” — Spectator. 

“Bright  and  lively  volume.  A  vivid  picture  of  the 
Norway  of  to-day  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive.” 
— John  Ball. 

“Ore  of  the  pleasantest  records  of  travel  which 
has  appeared  for  sometime.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
racy,  gossiping  narratives  which  are  hardly  ever 
w:  it  ten  in  perfection  except  by  a  clever  woman.” — 
Morning  Post. 

“This  book  will  he  welcomed  as  both  useful  and 
interesting.  Giving  a  bright,  lively  account  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  manners  and  customs,  and  of  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  grand  scenery  to  be  found  there  at  every 
turn.” — Graphic. 

44  Not  only  most  attractive  reading,  but  valuable  as 
a  guide-book.” — Queen. 

“  An  exceedingly  readable  and  very  interesting 
book.  We  can  strongly  recommend  the  work,  not  I 


CONTENTS  OP  THE 

ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

VENICE.  From  a  Drawing-  by  Professor  John 
Rcskin. 

BLACKBERRY  GATHERERS.  Etoled 
by  F.  M.  Regamey,  after  George  Mason. 

THEIR  ONLY  HARVEST.  Engraved  by 
C.  Cousen,  after  Colin  Hunter. 


The  WORKS  of  LAURENCE  ALMA-TADEMA,  R.A. 
(Illustrated.) 

The  AIMS,  STUDIES,  and  PROGRESS  of  JOHN 
LINNELL,  PAINTER  and  ENGRAVER.  By 
F.  G.  Stephens. 


only  to  those  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  people,  but  also  to  others  who 
contemplate  a  summer  tour  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.” — Field. 

“  Pleasant,  chatty  volume.” — World. 

“The  remarks  on  Norwegian  institutions,  the  law 
of  gavelkind  and  peasant  proprietors!)  p,  are  interest¬ 
ing.  E  only  and  p’ea-antly  written,  and  singularly 
clear  from  lhat  superficial,  and  not  always  inoffen¬ 
sive,  criticism  of  uat  o-ial  peculiarities  and  customs 
with  which  many  travellers  have  requited  the  pro¬ 
verbial  kindness  shown  by  all  classes  of  Norwegians.” 
— Academy. 

“  Not  only  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  but 
exceedingly  useful  as  a  guide-bo  tk.  Considered 
simply  as  a  book  of  travel,  it  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  had  for  a  long  time.”— Northern  Whig. 

“The  descriptions  throughout  the  book  of  the 
various  natural  features  of  the  country,  of  the  roads, 
railways,  costumes,  horses,  flora,  and  fauna,  are  given 
in  a  very  intelligent  spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
pleasant  and  chatty  fashion.”— Freeman’s  Journal. 

“Written  in  a  simple  and  graceful  manner,  which 
does  great  credit  to  the  author.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“  Contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and 
some  excellent  illustrations."— Scotsman. 

“  One  of  the  most  agreeable  and  informing  books 
of  travel  we  have  ever  read.  Thor  nghly  readable 
and  I  Lilly  instructive.” — Nottingham  DaUy'Guardian.. 

“  Relates  her  imoressions  in  a  fresh  style  that  will 
de’ight.” — Liverpool  Courier. 

“  Pleasantly  graphic.  We  are  bound  to  give  Mrs. 
Stone  a  word  of  praise  for  her  unvarying  accuracy.”- 
— Saturday  Review. 


FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 


Professor  RUSKIN  on  CISTERCIAN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE.  With  a  Diagram. 

The  NATIONAL  GALLERY— RECENT  ACQUISI¬ 
TIONS.  By  Henry  Wallis.  (Illustrated.) 
GEORGE  MASON  :  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

The  RELATIVES  «f  ALBRECHT  DURER,  as 
SEEN  in  HIS  WRITINGS.  By  W.  M.  Conway. 
(Illustrated.) 

The  YEAR'S  ADVANCE  in  ART  MANUFACTURES. 
No.  2. — FI1ENCH  GOLD  and  SILVERSMITHS' 
WORK.  By  Victor  Champier.  (Illustrated.) 

The  ORIGIN  of  TITLE  HEADINGS  and  TAIL¬ 
PIECES.  (Illustrated-) 

The  ROSSETTI  EXHIBITIONS,  ART  NOTES,  &c- 


London  :  ART  JOURNAL  OFFICE,  26  Ivy  Lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Monthly,  price  4s.  Part  I.  no w  rea  ly. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME  AND  OF  THE  ROMAN 

PEOPLE. 

From  its  Origin  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire. 

By  VICTOR  DUEUY, 

Member  of  the  Institute,  ex-Hinister  of  Public  Instruction,  &c. 

Translated  by  W.  J.  CLARKE,  Esq.,  FLA. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  M  A  H  A  F  F  Y, 

Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Trinity  College,  Dubl  n. 

Containing  about  3,00)  Engravings,  100  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Chromo-Lithographs. 

NOTICES  OP  THE  FRENCH  EDITION. 

“  There  could  be  no  b.ttor  Now  Year's  Day  present  to  a  student  than  the  magnificent  edition  of  M.  Durny’s 
History  of  the  Homans.” — Times,  January  17,  1883. 

“  The  vo:y  best  means  for  their  obtaining  a  thoroughly  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  most  important 
facts  of  Roman  history.” — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

London :  KELLY  and  CO.,  51  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


MARCUS  WARD  and  CO.,  67  and  68  Cbandos  Street,  London,  W.C. 

‘‘Nothing  can  he  more  effective  than  some  of  the  admirable  full-page  etchings;  nothing 
more  delicately  executed  than  many  of  the  engravings ;  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  fac~ 
similes  of  drawings  by  eminent  masters,  ancient  and  modern.” — The  Times,  December  25th,  1882 

THE  ART  JOURNAL— PRICE  28  6d. 

The  February ,  1883,  Number  of  The  Art  Journal  contains  a 
Plate  Reproduction  of  an  Original  Drawing  of  Venice ,  by  Professor 
John  Roskin  ;  and  also ,  by  special  permission,  his  recent  Lecture  on 
Cistercian  Architecture,  accompanied  by  a  Diagram. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  CRIMINAL  LAW  of  ENGLAND 

Jaxcs  FrxJaxss  S  h  N.  K  I  S I .  I1  0  I  . 

“  This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  though  it  is  strange  to  have  to  say  it.  that 
t':e  history  of  any  great  branch  of  English  Law,  with  the  exception  of  parely  Con¬ 
stitutional  law,  which  belcngs  as  much  to  historians  as  to  lawyers,  has  been 
thoroughly  worked  out;  and  the  task  has  been  a  formidable  one,  for  slmcst 
or.  r»  thing  had  to  be  done  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  has  Made 
t  his  busintss  to  track  the  true  sources  of  the  law  through  all  the  va-'t  ana  mis¬ 
cellaneous  mass  of  suj  er  incumbent  comment  and  tradi.ion.  He  nas  ransacked 
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Ready  at  all  Libraries  on  Fehrniry  15th. 
M-.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NB'V  NOVEL 


BY  J.  B.  LIGHTFODT.  D.O., 

BISHOP  of  DURHAJI. 


CHANDON  BELLS.  By  William  Black.  Author  of  gT>  pAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  GALATIANS.  J 
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^  PRINCES9Bof  THULE.1'01'  MACLEOD  of  DASS.  Ulus-  gT.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  PHILIPPIANS.  A 
;•  \V  VIOI  ET.  tr.it 

STRANGE  ADVENTURES  of  WHITE  WINGS.  A  Yachting 
a  PHAETON.  ___  t  .  Romance. 
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Dr  GEORG  EBKRS’S  NEW  NOVBU. 

aNLY  a  WORD.  By  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  Author  of  A  GENERAL  Sl‘KVi.1  o:  the  .alSTOEY  o:  the 

•I'":'-.:.-' 

Clara  1 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  FOUR 

GOSFKLS.  S.xth  K  crews  I>s  5  L 

THE  GOSPEL  of  the  RESURRECTION.  Thoughts 

o  i*s  Rela:..r.  to  R*asca  a*  H.s:  -  T  .  Si  L.r  R.  o?t  :.y?m 
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A  N  KW  NOVEL  by  an  AMERICAN  WHITER.— Crown  8vo,  As  N. 

ISAACS:  a  Talo  of  Modern  India.  By  F. 

vmox  Crawfosd.  Crown  >  o,  4^  61.  (Uniterm  with  **  D 'urerr  r  * . 

“  A  work  of  unusual  abili'y  ‘  Mr.  Isaacs  ’  fully  deserves  tne  no.  ice  it  is 
sure  to  attract." — ifh««dpiw. 
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MIRACLES  of  OUR  LORD.  Eleventh 

_ .  _  .  E.iu  on,  RevisisN'..  3'vm  12s. 

Bt  ‘  :  Synonyms  Qf  the  new  t^tameht. 

'  'V  '  COMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLES  .  SEVEN 

"RABRIUS.  With  Introductory  Dissertations.  . •>  -  . 

Crit  rat  h  *e«.  c.'u m.  and  Lex  .•  g  w.  a.  a  STUDIES  in  the  GOSPELS.  Fourth  Edition 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  of  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY 

ar..i  PATH  KNnSIS  Sun 

Aria  tom  v  in  the  I'r.ivorsitv  of  Tu:  ingvn.  Translated  an  i  Kd.t-.-d  by  D.xnl 
V.  \  .  V  B..  M  R  C.P.,  Fell.  «  s:  1  M  ■  .  .  . 

:  With  IUuM  1  '  I  ■ 

Pathologies'.  Anatomy,  Ids  6.1. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  Simon  Newcomb* 

^  I.L.n  .  F.R.S..  Professor  in  the  1*  6  No  ’.  Obs  rvat.'-y  5>  th  11-  Ke 
graving,  and  Nays  of  tha  Stars.  Swoad 

nOMSSTIC  BOTANY  :  an  Exposition  of  the 

Struotnre  au.i  t".  issid.'V.ioa  ,.f  Pianta,  and  t r  l  os  'or  1  ood,  t.  tl  ■  c. 
Medicine,  and  M. innf actnring  Pnrp.ises  B«  ax  Sv.tH.  A  Lx  Kt- 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  With  IUu.-tranons,  erewn 
Sro,  12s  fid. 

OUTLINES  of  FIELD  GEOLOGY.  By  Archibald 

^  GszkiFi  LL.D.i  ' 

bdit.on,  *ith  numerous  Iilustrxt ions,  foap.  $vo,  Ss  6d. 

A  SYNTHETIC  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for 

SCHOOLS  Bt  0.  K.  Fasx xcitt.  K.iilori  :  :.v.y  S  •  ■>  of  Port  ;rn 

(  it^.  Author  of  **  Mx<  mi  l*u  s  Fpcvtc  s.vo  Frcr.ch  and  ocrauui  Coarsf, 
Ac.  Crown  Sro,  Ss  6d. 
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THE  SERMON  on  the  MOUNT  An  Exposition 

ax  I  nterpr:  ter  of  Hoy  Sor  jtitt  tj  t:  If.  .:c  Bauarrefi.  Svo,  I  is  Si. 

T.ECTURES  on  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
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S  V.  :..  V. .  '  >  >  ‘ .  Ila. 


THE  HULSEAN  LECTURES  for  IS45  and  1S4«. 

Fith  Ka  non.  Revised.  Sro.  Ts  f 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D,  F.R.S . 

CANOS  of  W£33rjCS>TX5. 

fpHE  FALL  of  MAN.  and  Other  Sermons,  Fourth 

Fd.t-or..  eroirn  era,  6s. 
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satisfaction  the  number  of  lives  which  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nanes  of  his  unfortunate  brother.”  And  finally,  it  calls  upon 
a.l  Irishmen  to  die  tae  expulsion  ot  L-cri  Hartington  from  tha 
Cat-inet  tr.e:r  supreme  object.  The  occasion  for  this  outburst  is 
|  only  a  speech  in  which  Lord  Hartington,  wrangle,  as  we  think, 

1  bat  in  most  moderate  and  statesmanlike  fashion,  advised  that 
county  government  and  the  new  franchise  should  not  be  granted 
to  Ireland  till  the  country  had  settled  down.’  It"is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  reason  with  men  liable  to  such  a  cesses  :  furv,  or 
indeed  with  men  who  are  unable  to  see  that  if  there  is  one 
English  Minister  to  whom  Ireland  owes  mere  than  friendliness, 
:t  is  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  His  family,  at  all  events,  has 
suffered  enough  for  being  innocent. 
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IE  5  '  f  :h:  "  -c  : :  the  7:  h  -  r  the 

Expub'  cn  Bill  was  read  by  the  Reporter.  M.  Alien,  c n  Thurs- 
.  .  red.—  ranse  it  had 

net  the  terseness  and  piquancy  cf  most  of  these  retorts 
Nevertheless  it  ."Utains  a  very  impressive  censtitntlcnai  argu- 
e.  at  .  '  -  '  t h  7.11.  which  :t  re-.vmmends  the  fienate  net  t 
rnel-iy.  b  t:  simply  t:  reject.  It  insists  cn  the  insignificance  of 
the  placard  in  which  all  this  panic  originated,  and  the  im- 
v  :  t  e  :  ?  of  Prince  Nap  Jeon  tc  distarb  public  tranquillity ;  on 
tee  perfee*«y  satisfactory  declarations  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  as  t  •  the  ret: -existence  of  dangerous  plots:  on  the  felly 
c:  giving  the  impression  cf  a  weakness  which  dees  net  exist,  by 
taking  most  dangerous  precautions  against  imaginary  dangers: 
cn  the  steadfastness  with  which  the  Republic  had  passed 
through  far  mere  lingerers  crises  without  taking  refuge  in  a 
t  ch  'v  cf  prescription :  cn  the  uselessness  of  driving  Pretenders 
t:  riot  ah  real,  where  their  plots  would  be  net  less,  atd  might 
e  even  be  mere  dangerous,  than  plots  at  tome;  on  the  radical 
injustice  of  punishing  particular  persons  for  their  birth,  and  the 
utter  failure  of  republican  equality  which  it  involves:  on  the 
prospect  cf  an  extension  cf  the  prescriptive  principle,  if  once 
accepted,  to  ah  those  classes  which  are  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  v>  lent  agitators  :  and  cn  the  certainty  that  a  policy  of  de- 
.  iciat  .  u  . 

soon  itself  become  the  object  of  attack.  Tee  report  frankly 
acp-eals  to  the  Chamber  itself  to  respect  Law,  E .nudity,  and 
h - suce.  and  in  the  interest  ef  all  three  principles, to  acquiesce  in 
the  rejectee  n  ::  a  Bill  fatal  to  ah  of  them.  Tue  debate  will 
e:  rimes  ce  to-day.  ; 

At  the  Calitc:  Council  held  on  Tuesday,  both  Lord 
Sc  enter  ana  m:ra  Hartington  were  escorted  by  detectives. 
It  was  net  at  first  apparent  why  the  Minister  of  Thar  should  be 
■  i  danger  of  attack,  bat  it  appears  that  Lord  Hartington's 
sp-.ech  a*  ramp  has  greatly  created  the  Irish.  They  fancy 
that  alth  :gh  he  steadily  supported  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  he 
{ :ngs  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The 
Irish  V  -  published  in  New  York,  declares  that  he  has  ;-:n 
vendetta  against  Ireland :  that  bis  ”  wh-cle  mind  is  coloured 
-  .  1  -  - r  veagriu  that '  he  secret,  gloat- 

over  the  s  reriag-  . :  o  peasantry,  ana  anticipates  wfch  cruel 


7_e  most  jealous  precautions  were  taken  on  Lord  fire  user's 
return  to  Ireland  to  protect  him  from  assassination.  He  was 
surrounded  by  dragoons,  detectives  filled  the  carriages  behind 
him,  and  a  tunnel  under  which  he  had  to  pass  was  occupied  br 
armed  police.  Englishmen  do  not  yet  honour  Earl  Spencer 
enough.  A  great  nolle,  with  a  large  income, full  of  literarv  and 
artastic  tastes,  a  favourite  in  society,  and  a  man  who  eujevs  if, 
he  goes  to  Ireland,  to  five  in  momentary  expectation  of  death 
from  a  ballet  or  an  amputation-knife,  solely  in  order  to  perform 
a  public  duty.  He  performs  io  so  ably  that  a  great  organisation 
o  nd  S  iety  is  being  broken  ur.  whil 
heoonstantly  rejects  the  “  severe”  counsels  which  men  indignant 
at  the  spectacle  offered  by  Ireland  press  on  his  attention.  It  is 
difdcul:  to  conceive  a  mere  self-sacrificing  life  than  the  one  he  is 
now  leading,  for  which  he  will  obtain  in  this  world  neither  reward 
nor  honour.  The  Irish  dislike  every  Viceroy,  and  as  no  Vice¬ 
roy  can  perfectly  succeed  in  Ireland,  Eagli-nmen  scarcely 
perceive  h:w  well  they  are  sometimes  served  by  men  whose 
danger  is  unlimited,  while  their  powers  are  almost  restricted  to 
advice. 

Messrs.  Healy,  Davitt,  and  Quinn  ail  went  to  prison  on 
Tunrsday.  Repeated  oners  were  made  to  provide  the  necessary 
recognisances,  bat  they  were  ah  refused.  Mr.  Healy,  before 
surrendering,  offered  to  resign  his  seat ;  but  his  constituents 
will  not.  it  is  believed,  accept  the  oner.  Of  course,  imp  rison¬ 
ment  will  greatly  increase  the  popularity  of  all  three,  and 
especially  of  Mr.  Healy,  and,  in  fact,  the  Government  of  Ireland 
is  in  this  position.  If  it  p*asses  over  incendiary  speeches  by 
leading  agitators,  it  is  accused,  not  unjustly,  :c  punishing  the 
fell  ewers,  while  leaving  impunity  to  those  who  lead:  w__fie  if 
it  restrains  the  chiefs  in  tie  regular  way  by  recognisances, 
they  go  to  prison,  as  victims  of  British  tyranny.  I  ne 
situation  is  most  unfortunate,  and,  indeed,  practicahy  in¬ 
soluble.  No  Radical  can  heartily  approve  punishment  for 
spoken  words,  yet  no  Radical  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in 
Ireland  such  words  are  constantly  followed  by  overt  acts.  If 
the  larger  in  Ireland  were  cc  insurrection,  i:  would  be  car 
wfiser  to  let  everv  man  say  his  say.  ani  descent  into  tue  streets, 
if  he  could,  but  notoriously  that  is  not  tue  case.  Muen  tae 
Vicerov  is  accompanied  in  London  by  detectives,  and  in  Kings- 
town  surrcanlvi  by  dragoons,  speecues  against  tue  ;;ase 
to  be  sreeehes.  and  become  cuarges  of  pewter  rcr  tae  nearest 
ristoL  Whether  imprisonment  damps  tne  powder  may  e 
doubtful;  but  the  local  rulers,  with  their  wehth  of  information, 
think  it  dees.  If  it  does,  they  are  justified  ;  and  whose  opinion 
are  we  to  take,  if  not  theirs  r 


Tue  Liberals  lest  Haddingtonshire  on  Monday,  by  a  large 
ma  irity.  Lord  Elcho  being  retimed  by  ~>2  voces,  against  400 
given  fer  Mr.  Finlay.  This  L  the  worst  beating  the  Liberals 
have  had  since  lficA,  and  the  majority  against  ns  is  mere  than 
doable  that  of  lfific.  The  reasons  are  simple.  Lord  Elcho 
went  almost  as  far  for  the  tenant-farmers  as  Mr.  Finlay,  while 
Mr.  Finiav  went  almost  as  far  for  the  Church  Establishment  as 
Leri  Elchc.  At  a  bye-election  especially,  the  Free-Chnnch 
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party  appear  to  have  felt  themselves  almost  called  upon  to 
emphasise  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  a  settlement  of 
the  issue  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  State  Church  of 
Scotland.  _ 

Mr.  Courtney  addressed  his  constituents  at  Liskeard  on 
Monday  in  a  speech  of  much  ability  and  illimitable  self-con¬ 
fidence,  on  the  Egyptian  part  of  which, — on  the  stewing  of  that 
mess  of  political  pottage,  which  he  is  so  desirous  to  contemplate 
impartially  from  a  distance, — we  have  said  enough  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Courtney  then  went  on  to  ask  himself  “  why  we  should  not 
also  let  Irishmen  stew  in  their  own  juice  ?  ”  a  question  which 
he  appeared  to  he  more  than  half  inclined  to  answer,  by  saying 
that  it  is  only  because  we  have  not  courage  to  do  so.  However, 
he  conquered,  his  half-inclination,  and  declared,  first,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  Ireland’s  destiny  from  our  own  ; 
next,  that  Ireland  is  not  homogeneous,  and  that  Ulster  is  as 
much  at  issue  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  as  Great  Britain  is  ;  and 
lastly,  that  Irishmen  show  very  little  consistency,  though  much 
vehemence,  in  their  political  demands.  But  if  we  refuse  Home- 
rule,  says  Mr.  Courtney,  we  must  not  concede  all  its  evils  with¬ 
out  the  advantage  of  the  new  sense  of  responsibility  it  would 
impose, — we  must  not  concede  to  the  Irish  Home-rulers  all  they 
ask,  without  making  them  feel  that  they  are  to  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  We  should  do  what  we  believe  to  be  justice  to  Ireland 
in  every  respect,  without  waiting  for  agitation, — for  instance, 
we  should  give  a  popular  local  government  to  the  counties, — 
but  we  must  not  let  the  Home-rulers  dictate  our  measures,  and 
then  throw  all  the  responsibility  of  their  failure  on  the  sister- 
kingdom.  There  Mr.  Courtney  showed  his  strong  masculine 
sense.  _ 

Mr.  Healy’s  very  moderate  speech  on  Wednesday,  on  county 
government  for  Ireland, — sketching  out  the  mode  of  electing 
county  aud  provincial  boards, — the  latter  to  be  elected  by  the 
county  boards,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Irish  Private-Bill 
legislation  now  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons, — reads  like 
an  attempt  to  vindicate  his  title  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  prosecution  directed  against  his 
violent  denunciation  of  the  British  Government  as  brigands,  is, 
in  his  own  view  at  least,  compelling  him  to  go  to  prison.  The 
speech  has  no  insincere  ring  in  it,  and  we  can  hardly  help 
thinking  that  it  expresses  Mr.  Healy’s  actual  wish  on  the 
organisation  of  local  government  in  Ireland.  At  the  same  time, 
he  may  well  think,  as  Prince  Bismarck  is  supposed  to  think, 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of  concealing  his  real  convictions  than 
to  speak  them  out  frankly.  Mr.  Healy  may  suppose  that  he 
will  be  given  so  much  credit  for  malignity  of  intention,  that 
Englishmen  will  at  once  assume  his  suggestions  to  be  purely  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  will  thereby  be  led  to  reject  without  hesitation  the 
very  plan  that  would  do  most  to  cure  the  Irish  sore.  Mr.  Healy 
may  suppose  that  he  will  most  effectually  prevent  the  English 
people  from  doing  the  right  thing,  by  himself  suggesting  the 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  But  whatever  his  motive,  we  are 
persuaded  that  his  scheme  deserves  very  grave  consideration,  and 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  statesmanlike  measure.  It  does  not 
do  to  be  so  suspicious  of  an  enemy  as  to  take  all  his  advice  the 
wrong  way.  Sometimes  he  will  give  advice  that  is  good,  in 
order  to  secure  its  rejection. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a  politician,  seems  to  have  lost  his  head 
altogether.  At  Warrington,  on  Thursday  week,  in  a  speech 
which  was  not  reported  in  London,  he  not  only  burst  into  a 
furious  tirade  against  the  Liberals,  charging  them,  among  other 
absurdities,  with  making  “  peace  with  dishonour  ”  in  Egypt, 
but  accused  Dr.  A.  Clarke  of  inventing  an  illness  for  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  to  prevent  his  being  cross-questioned  in  Midlothian  about 
the  “  Treaty  with  the  Vatican.”  “  Seriously,”  he  said,  “  they 
had  a  Prime  Minister  who  had  deserted  the  helm  of  the  vessel 
of  State  at  the  very  moment  when  Parliament  was  going  to 
meet,  when  Cabinet  Councils  ought  to  be  held,  and  when  he 
ought  to  be  superintending  the  machinery  for  the  coming 
Session.  They  knew  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  relinquished 
the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had  relinquished 
it  at  a  time  when  the  finances  of  this  country,  owing  to  extrava¬ 
gance  and  mismanagement,  were  in  a  very  unsettled  state.” 
Some  strange  change  must  have  passed  over  Englishmen,  when 
they  will  bear  that  kind  of  malignity,  even  from  the  most 
scatter-brained  of  politicians,  who  believes,  as  he  said,  that 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  the  Liberal  party  would  fall  in 
pieces. 

The  fear  of  the  Nihilists  in  St.  Petersburg  is  on  the  decrease. 


The  Czar  has  quitted  Gatschina,  and  is  giving  entertainments 
at  the  Winter  Palace,  during  which  he  moves  freelj'-  among; 
the  guests,  who,  however,  are  closely  scrutinised  at  the' 
gates.  It  is  even  rumoured  that  he  has  appeared  walking 
in  the  streets,  but  this  requires  confirmation.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  true  that  he  has  by  public  decree  fixed  May  as 
the  month  for  his  solemn  coronation  in  Moscow,  and  has 
summoned  thither  all  the  notabilities  of  the  Empire.  The 
ceremonial  will  be  most  magnificent,  and  it  is  rumoured  in 
Berlin  that  after  it  the  Czar  may  make  some  great  concessions- 
Nothing  is  known,  however,  of  this  idea  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  little  is  expected,  beyond  an  amnesty  for  certain  classes  of 
offenders.  The  cause  of  the  diminished  fear  of  the  Nihilists, 
which  is  evident,  is  not  explained,  the  popular  theory  that  they 
have  all  been  arrested  being  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  If 
it  were  true,  the  Government  would  be  eager  to  announce  such 
a  complete  success.  It  is  more  probable  that  some  concession 
has  at  last  been  made  in  return  for  immunity,  or  that  the  Czar, 
weary  of  imprisonment  in  his  own  Empire,  has  resolved  to  face 
his  fate,  whatever  it  be. 

Mr.  Gibson,  on  Monday,  made  a  curious  speech  in  Dublin. 
He  first  roundly  condemned  the  Government  policy  in  Ireland, 
accusing  the  Ministry  of  having  used  the  Land  League,  and  of 
then  being  defied  and  beaten  by  it,  and  of  failing  to  display 
either  “judgment,  sagacity,  or  statesmanship.”  They  shut 
their  eyes  to  all  dangers,  and  disloyalty  had  grown  stronger 
than  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained  that,  “owing  to  the 
firm  and  fearless  administration  of  the  Crimes  Act  by  Lord 
Spencer,  order  is  better  maintained  than  at  any  time  for  two 
years  and  “regarding  the  whole  position  fairly,  and  balancing 
the  good  and  the  bad,  I  look  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  grave- 
and  anxious,  such  as  to  justify  solicitude,  to  require  cautioD, 
care,  andprudeDce;  but  I  cannot  join  in  any  cry  of  despair, 
and  prefer  to  seek  grounds  for  hope,  although  the  quest  may  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty  and  discouragement.”  Consider¬ 
ing  the  badness  of  the  Government,  that  is  surely  a  hopeful 
view.  The  truth  is,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Gibson  feels  it  his 
business  to  criticise,  but  as  he  understands  Ireland,  he  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  perception  that  the  Government  is  fairly  successful. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance,  at  its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday,, 
resolved  unanimously  to  press  on  Parliament  two  demands, — 
compensation  to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and: 
the  prohibition  of  any  increase  of  rent,  based  on  the  value  which 
tenants’  improvements  have  given  to  a  farm.  In  both  instances, 
landlords  are  to  be  forbidden  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
law.  As  immediate  legislation  is  at  hand,  we  have  discussed 
these  proposals  elsewhere,  and  may  add  here  that  the  farmers 
also  ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress,  and  for  a  law 
compelling  railways  to  carry  farm  produce  and  manures  more 
cheaply,  for  the  abolition  of  extraordinary  tithes,  and  for  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  rates  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier.  The  last, 
though  very  dear  to  the  farmers,  is  a  cry  for  the  moon.  Rates 
must  ultimately  reduce  rentals,  whatever  laws  the  Legislature 
may  pass,  just  as  certainly  as  water  must  flow  down-hill.  If  the- 
landlord  pays  rates,  he  will  ask  more  rent ;  and  if  the  tenant 
does  not  pay  them,  he  can  afford  more  rent.  The  farmers’  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  adjust  a  tax,  say,  on  salt,  which  shall  not  fall  on  the 
buyer.  When  that  is  found,  we  may  find  a  tax  which  shall  not 
fall  on  anybody. 

Last  Sunday,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  took  for  the  theme  of 
his  discourse  to  his  Positivist  friends  the  career  of  Gambetta,. 
whom  he  spoke  of  as  the  first  statesman  of  European  import¬ 
ance  to  recognise  Comte  as  his  master  alike  in  politics  and  in 
philosophy.  Further,  Gambetta  “was  himself,  to  some  extent, . 
the  type  of  the  Republican  chief  whom  Comte  had  sought, — a 
statesman,  that  is,  who  should  unite  the  cities  and  the  country 
in  one  policy,  and  carry  out  the  legitimate  ends  of  the  Great 
Revolution  in  a  Conservative  spirit,  governing  by  public  opinion, 
but  never  making  a  doctrine  of  pure  democracy.”  Rising  to  a 
more  ardent  point  of  eulogy,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  declared. 
Gambetta  to  be  “the  first  statesman  of  European  rank  finally 
to  repudiate  any  kind  of  homage  to  any  sort  of  Church.  His 
religion  was  France.”  “  It  may  well  be  that  in  history  he 
will  be  recorded  not  only  as  the  young  lawyer  who  replaced 
the  Empire  by  the  Republic,  but  as  the  first  statesman  in 
Europe  who  refused  to  bow  the  knee  in  the  Temple  of  Rimmon.” 
By  a  mighty  effort  of  imagination,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
uses  the  Temple  of  Rimmon  to  signify  the  Temple  of  God. 
The  Positivist  who  recurs  to  the  Old  Testament  in  his  imagery 
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when  denouncing  theology,  is,  indeed,  either  singularly  audacious, 
or  singularly  deficient  in  literary  feeling.  Mr.  Harrison  might  as 
fitly  use  the  language  of  rapture  in  which  the  gates  are  bidden  to 
lift  up  their  heads,  and  the  everlasting  doors  to  be  lift  up,  that 
the  King  of  glory  may  come  in,  as  appropriate  for  the  welcome 
■of  the  pallid  Positivist  into  his  dreary  and  empty  shrine. 

The  Swansea  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  honour  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  yesterday  week,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a 
speech  chiefly  concerning  the  forthcoming  Bankruptcy  Bill,  in 
which  he  did  not  spare  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Associated 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  Session,  which  it  had  been,  he  told 
them,  his  unfortunate  duty  to  oppose.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  had  failed  to  embody  in 
their  Bill  the  most  important  of  the  objects  which  they  had 
themselves  previously  laid  down.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  chief 
object  is,  he  told  Swansea,  to  make  bankruptcy  less  easy  and 
pleasant  a  process.  Some  one  had  said  that  under  our  present 
law  no  man  in  difficulties,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  interests 
■of  his  family,  should  ever  think  of  paying  20s.  in  the  pound. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  to  blunt  the  edge  of  this  sarcasm.  He 
intends  to  have  an  impartial  and  judicial  inquiry, — to  treat  in¬ 
solvency  much  as  you  treat  the  loss  of  a  ship,  and  brand  any 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency  which  is,  after  impartial  inquiry, 
judged  to  be  due  to  fraud  or  culpable  carelessness,  as  you  would 
brand  the  loss  of  a  ship  through  the  connivance  or  through  the 
culpable  carelessness  of  its  captain, — to  affix  a  stigma  to  it 
that  will  stick.  This  is  an  object  perfectly  within  reach,  and 
doubtless,  if  adequately  attained,  it  would  do  more  to  bring 
actual  disgrace  on  disgraceful  insolvency,  and  therefore  to 
render  it  less  common,  than  all  other  provisions  whatever. 

The  Jewish  World,  the  organ,  we  believe,  of  the  "Reformed 
Jr— ;  in  England,  pronounces  this  week  iu  most  unmistake- 
able  language  against  all  projects  for  a  restoration  to  Palestine, 
or  for  setting-up  a  Jewish  State  there.  It  maintains  that  the 
project  is  impracticable,  the  Jews  being  separated  in  language, 
in  ideas,  and  in  habits  ;  and  undesirable,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews 
have  a  mission,  “  that  of  propagating  a  sensible  view  of  life, 
and  its  duties,”  which  can  behest  performed  by  their  remaining 
a  eosmopolitau  people,  with  seven  millions  of  people  dispersed 
all  over  the  world.  “  The  yearning  for  a  restoration  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Israel  is  no  portion  of  the  ideal  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
It  is  only  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  delirious  hopes  of  ages  of 
persecution.” 

The  coal-miners  of  the  North,  having  obtained  an  increase 
from  the  masters  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  have  decided, 
it  is  stated,  to  decrease  out-put.  Their  Unions  intend  to  restrict 
work  to  five  days  a  week,  and  the  working-day  to  eight  hours,  or 
forty  hours  in  all.  The  object  is  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  by,  say, 
ten  per  cent.,  and  then  obtain  another  rise  for  themselves.  We 
doubt  if  they  will  succeed,  as  the  conti-acts  interfere,  and  as 
the  cost  of  the  coal  itself  is  only  one  element  in  its  price. 
But  suppose  they  succeed  completely  P  They  will  reduce  waste, 
not  raise  price.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  it  were  only 
worth  while  to  rebuild  furnaces  and  fire-places,  the  consumption 
of  coal  could  be  reduced  at  least  one-third.  During  the  coal 
famine  of  a  few  years  since,  Sir  John  Ilawkshaw  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  “  coal  would  never  be  cheap  in  England  till  it 
was  £'4  a  ton and  whether  he  said  it  or  not,  the  epigram  is 
true.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  build  a  German  stove  which  will 
warm  a  large  hall  on  a  consumption  of  six  pounds  of  coal  a  day, 
but  it  has  been  done.  The  men  may  be  quite  right  in  seeking 
higher  wages,  for  theirs  is  a  terrible  form  of  labour ;  but 
they  will  not  find  it  pay  to  shut  up  open  fire-places.  We 
caunot  do  without  coal,  but  we  can  use  hundredweights,  for 
tons.  _ 

A  grave  scandal  has  occurred  in  Austria.  The  construction 
of  the  Galician  Railways  has  been  entrusted  to  a  single  con¬ 
tractor,  Baron  Schwarz,  instead  of  many  contractors,  against 
the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Reichsrath.  It  is 
suspected,  therefore,  that  bribery  has  been  at  work,  and  Herr 
Kaminski,  a  Member,  asserts  that  he  helped  to  influence  officials, 
and  that  Baron  Schwarz  promised  him  £62,000,  which  he  now 
refuses  to  pay.  He  has  even  brought  his  complaint  into  Court. 
He  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  seat,  but  the  incident  has 
revived  an  impression,  always  current  in  Vienna,  that  conces¬ 
sions  are  not  given  fairly.  There  was  a  tremendous  scandal  of 
the  kind  after  the  great  “craeh,”  and  several  suicides  among 
persons  highly  placed.  The  remedies,  we  imagine,  are  to  make 


all  payments  criminal,  and  confide  the  distribution  of  contracts 
to  a  Standing  Committee,  composed  either  of  men  as  incorrup¬ 
tible  as  Judges,  or  of  men  too  wealthy  even  to  feel  temptation. 

A  curious  attempt  was  made  in  Winchester  yesterday  week 
to  revive  iu  England  the  Oriental  fancy  for  playing  chess  with 
living  pieces.  The  object  was  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  paying  off  a  debt  on  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  Win¬ 
chester,  and  to  help  the  Winchester  Association  for  the  care  of 
friendless  girls.  So,  in  the  Winchester  Guildhall  576  square 
feet  were  marked  off  for  a  chess-board, — in  other  words,  a  square 
yard  was  given  for  each  piece,— in  squares  of  white  and  black 
cloth ;  while  plenty  of  room  was  reserved  for  spectators,  both  iu 
the  hall  itself  and  in  the  galleries.  The  pawns,  wearing  Tudor 
hats,  were  got  up  in  the  fashion  of  pages,  the  white  and  black 
shoes  marking  their  colours;  the  kings  were  in  great  velvet  cloaks, 
with  jewelled  collars  and  sword-belts;  the  knights  had  the 
morions  and  breastplates  of  men-at-arms;  the  bishops  had 
copes  and  mitres  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  on  one 
side  of  the  board,  and  cassocks  and  birettas  of  red  silk  on  the 
other  side;  the  rooks  had  pasteboard  castles  as  head-dresses. 
And  thus  several  games  were  played,  a  trumpet  announcing 
the  check  of  the  king,  and  the  players  playing  at  a  table,  from 
which  their  move  was  immediately  translated  into  the  corre¬ 
sponding  change  of  living  pieces.  We  should  think  that  it 
would  require  the  inexhaustible  patience  of  the  East,  seriously 
to  continue  this  sort  of  dumb  pageantry  for  several  hours  at 
a  stretch. 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale  sends  to  Thursday’s  Times  rather 
curious  evidence  of  the  very  subjective  way  in  which 
biographers  often  describe  facts.  Mr.  Forster,  and  a 
more  recent  student  of  Dickens,— Mr.  A.  W.  Ward,  who 
wrote  the  study  of  Dickens  iu  Mr.  John  Morley’s  series, — 
have  both  described  the  last  few  weeks  of  Dickens’s  life  as 
rapidly  darkening  towards  the  end.  Mr.  Merivale,  who  acted 
in  some  private  theatricals  of  which  Dickens  was  the  soul, 
exactly  seven  days  before  Dickens’s  death,  declares  that  there 
is  hardly  any  truth  in  this  statement;  that  in  the  many  re¬ 
hearsals  and  all  the  preparations  for  the  play,  Dickens  was  full 
of  animation  and  life,  and  went  through  the  whole  “  with  in¬ 
fectious  enjoyment.”  And  Dickens’s  own  letters  on  the  subject 
fully  confirm  Mr.  Merivale’s  statement.  The  truth  is,  that 
biographers,  as  they  approach  the  end,  naturally  pass  under  the 
influence  of  the  shadow  of  Death,  and  forget  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  subject  of  their  delineation  had  any 
similar  premonition.  Dickens,  we  believe,  died  of  apoplexy,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  die  of  apoplexy  to  have  even 
some  accession  of  good  spirits  towards  the  close. 


We  made  an  error  in  noticing  last  week  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  F.  Pollock  to  the  Corpus  Professorship  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Oxford,  which  we  erroneously  spoke  of  as  the  Professorship 
of  English  Law.  It  is  the  Vinerian  Professorship,  held  by  Mi-. 
Albert  Dicey,  which  is  the  Professorship  of  English  Law  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Blackstone.  Mr.  Pollock’s  chair  is  of  quite 
modern  date,  created,  in  fact,  chiefly  for  Sir  Henry  Maine.  And 
in  speaking  of  the  Law  School  of  Oxford,  we  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  the  very  able  Chichele  Professor  of  International 
Law,  Mr.  Holland,  whose  “  Elements  of  J urisprudence  ”  have 
been  noticed  in  these  columns  as  making  a  great  advance  on 
Austin’s  book,  nor  Mr.  Markby,  the  learned  reader  of  Indian 
Law.  Again,  Sir  W.  Anson,  though  nominally  only  Warden 
of  All  Souls,  is  really  an  additional  and  very  able  teacher  of 
Law  in  the  University. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cory,  writing  from  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex,  to 
Wednesday’s  Times,  appears  to  show  that  by  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope  a  much  surer  indication  of  coming  rain  or  fair 
weather  can  be  obtained  than  by  any  other  of  the  habitual 
criteria.  If  so,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  method  should  not 
be  adopted.  At  present,  our  weather  forecasts  are  hardly  of  any 
use,  and  more  often  misleading  than  not.  Only,  Mr.  Cory’s 
spectroscopic  experiments  appear  to  have  been  made  nearer  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  be  forecasted,  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  forecasts  which  have  to  be  distributed  and 
published  in  the  morning  papers,  to  be  taken.  Can  he  get  any¬ 
thing  like  equally  good  results  two  or  three  hours  sooner  ? 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102  to  102|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SESSION. 

HE  first  Cabinet  Council  has  been  held,  and  the  order  of 
the  measures  to  be  introduced  this  Session  has  probably 
been  discussed.  We  wish  to  support  very  strongly  the  demand 
made  by  the  Liberal  Members  who  spoke  at  the  Swansea 
banquet  given  last  week  to  Mr.  Dillwvn,  that  the  first  care 
should  be  given  to  measures  of  general  interest  affecting  the 
interests  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  not  exclusively  affect¬ 
ing  Ireland  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose,  the  Bill  for  reforming 
the  Municipal  Government  of  London  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  general  interest.  It  is  not  for  us  to  depreciate  the 
importance  or  magnitude  of  that  measure.  We  have  always  held 
a  real  incorporation  of  the  Capital,  in  the  large  sense  of  that 
term,  as  a  measure  of  genuinely  national  importance  ;  and  we 
hold  this  still.  But  the  constituencies  which  have  waited  so 
patiently  for  three  years  to  reap  even  the  first-fruits  of  their 
efforts  in  1880,  have  some  right  to  see  what  they  in  their 
own  locality  will  recognise  as  those  visible  first-fruits  gathered  in 
at  the  end  of  the  present  Session.  This  they  will  not  see,  if  they 
only  see  the  Government  of  London  reformed.  Great  as  it  is,  the 
municipal  life  of  London  is  not  present  to  a  Northumberland 
or  Cornwall  voter’s  mind  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year. 
The  people  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  are  fairly  entitled, 
we  think,  in  this  the  fourth  Session  of  the  present  Parliament, 
to  see  a  great  reform  carried  that  will  signify  something  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Government  of  London  will  not  be  such  a  reform.  We  earnestly 
press,  then,  on  the  Government,  as  the  Member  for  Swansea 
and  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  have  already  pressed  on 
it,  that  the  County  Government  Bill  and  the  Tenant-farmers’ 
Compensation  Bill  should  be  regarded  as  taking  rank  even  of 
the  Government  of  London  Bill, — that  is,  as  needing  even  more 
urgent  attention  and  an  earlier  discussion.  That  three  Ses¬ 
sions  should  have  passed  before  the  English  constituencies  see 
anything  like  the  realisation  of  their  hopes,  except  the  some¬ 
what  trivial  Burials  Act  and  Ground  Game  Act,  is  surely 
enough.  The  fourth  Session  at  least  ought  to  carry  some 
reform  which  will  bring  conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  whei’ever  they  may  live,  the  significance  of  a  Liberal 
Administration.  We  observe  the  statement  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  decided, — very  judiciously,  we  think, — to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  settling  the  question  of  compensation  to  tenant- 
farmers  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  we  heartily  agree 
that  no  measure  affecting  chiefly  a  single  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  more  urgent.  But  even  such  a  measure  as  this  hardly 
satisfies  the  conditions  which  we  have  laid  down.  The  tenant- 
farmers,  of  course,  have  the  most  undoubted  right  to  a  thorough 
discussion  and  complete  settlement  of  their  claim.  None  have 
suffered  recently  so  much  as  they  from  causes  over  which  Par¬ 
liament  has  no  control,  and  none,  therefore,  have  a  better  title  to 
have  those  grievances  fully  considered  over  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  which  Parliament  may  exert  a  very  real  control.  Still, 
the  tenant-farmers,  though  they  may  have  a  claim  to  some 
priority  by  reason  of  their  serious  calamities,  constitute  only 
a  small  class  of  the  people  ;  and  of  the  urgent  measures  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  of  legislation  in  this  fourth  Session  of 
procrastinated  hopes,  that  one  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  in 
interest  to  the  country  at  large  which  will  publish  most  clearly 
to  the  whole  electorate  the  difference  between  a  Parliament  of 
Liberals  and  a  Parliament  of  Tories. 

Now,  considering  that  the  extension  of  household  franchise 
to  the  counties  cannot  properly  long  precede  a  dissolution,  it 
seems  to  us  that  these  conditions  are  best  satisfied  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bill  for  creating  a  popular  County  Government. 
And  we  must  express  our  most  earnest  hope  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  hint  at  Swansea  that  this  measure,  too,  might  well 
be  delayed  till  the  County  Franchise  Bill  is  passed,  does  not 
represent  the  serious  intention  of  the  Government.  There  is 
no  measure  which  would  better  stimulate  the  local  activity  of 
the  country,  or  train  the  people  more  effectually  for  the  exercise 
of  their  larger  duties  as  the  electorate  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  A  good  County  Government  Bill  would  be  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise 
by  the  mass  of  the  county  population,  and  therefore  the  natural 
herald  of  the  latter  Bill.  There  is  no  good  pretext  for  delay¬ 
ing  this  Bill  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  suggestion.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  the  Conservative  party  at  least,  would  be  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  disappoint  every  popular  hope  in  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Local  Government,  if  they  had  yet  to  make  their  great 
fight  for  Conservatism  on  the  larger  measure,  instead  of  having 


already  fought  and  lost  it,  for  there  is  no  reactionary  temper' 
so  acrid  as  that  of  the  representatives  of  a  lost  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Liberals  would  be  well  aware  that  if  they  are  to 
do  a  bit  of  lasting  work,  they  must  legislate  in  the  fashion  which 
the  householders  of  the  counties  will  approve,  and  not  leave  to 
them  a  mere  legacy  of  crude  beginnings  to  complete.  A  good 
County  Government  Bill  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  would 
satisfy  the  country  that  the  Liberal  Administration  of  1880  had 
begun  in  earnest  to  redeem  the  promises  then  made  to  the 
electors. 

There  is,  however,  the  anti-Irish  panic  to  be  met.  The  Times T 
and  those  who,  like  the  Times ,  are  always  preaching  that 
Ireland  wants  nothing  except  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Crimes  Act,  are  afraid  that  if  a  County  Government 
Bill  for  England  be  introduced,  there  will  be  a  great  cry  for  its 
immediate  extension  to  Ireland, — where  the  local  government 
is,  no  doubt,  even  worse  than  in  England, — and  these  organs 
preach  that  to  let  Irish  counties  govern  themselves  in 
local  matters,  means  the  same  thing  as  letting  them 
extirpate  the  landlords  and  plunder  the  middle  class.  In 
the  mind  of  the  leading  journal,  the  panic  on  this  subject 
is  so  great  that  all  its  ancient  literary  power  deserts  it,  and 
articles  intended  to  end  in  a  solemn  warning  against  the  danger 
of  stimulating  Irish  mobs  to  the  work  of  persecution  and  con¬ 
fiscation,  begin  in  drivelling  statements  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  cannot  properly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
dethroned  Sovereigns, — a  truism  utterly  without  meaning  in 
itself,  and  apparently  only  made  in  order  to  drag  in  an  allusion 
to  Voltaire’s  “  Candide,’’  and  to  convey  what  was  intended  as 
an  insidious  sneer  at  Mr.  Gladstone.  However,  the  mild 
fatuity  of  the  opening  passage  is  quite  atoned  for  by  the  blind 
anger  of  the  close,  where  Mr.  Courtney,  who  stated  expressly 
in  his  speech  at  Liskeard  that  he  thought  a  County  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  should  be  produced,  and  that  its  provisions  should  at 
once  be  frankly  extended  to  Ireland,  so  far  as  they  sjjdt 
the  Irish,  is  referred  to  exactly  as  if  he  had  thrown  the 
weight  of  his  authority  against  that  voluntary  extension 
of  justice  to  Ireland.  In  truth,  the  article  in  Wednesday’s 
Times  was  one  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  para¬ 
lysing  and  blinding  effects  of  panic  that  we  have  ever  read. 
Now,  what  is  the  ground  for  that  panic?  Mr.  Forster,  who. 
knows  Ireland  well,  believes  that  it  will  be  quite  safe,  and  not 
only  quite  safe  but  a  measure  tending  in  the  direction  of 
safet}q  to  grant  Ireland  a  better  local  government,  so  long  as 
you  keep  the  Police  under  central  authority.  The  Times  writes 
as  if  County  Boards  for  making  roads  and  canals,  discussing 
lines  of  rail,  looking  after  the  county  asylums,  entering  into- 
exceptional  draining  operations,  and  so  forth,  were  institutions 
in  which  conspiracies  could  be  hatched  and  murder  threatened.. 
We  have  little  doubt,  as  we  said  last  week,  that  they  would 
be  safety-valves  for  letting  off  a  good  deal  of  waste  steam, 
against  the  hated  Saxon.  England  would  be  vehemently  de¬ 
nounced  at  scores  of  them  as  having  retarded  for  ages  the 
physical  development  of  the  country,  and  in  the  main  the- 
indictment,  though  to-day  a  little  belated,  would  be  perfectly 
true.  But  men  are  not  massacred  because  speeches  are- 
made  against  the  Saxon,  especially  if,  as  would  very  often 
happen,  the  persons  to  be  threatened  took  the  popular  side 
on  local  questions  of  this  sort.  What  we  maintain  is  that 
it  is  precisely  the  want  of  outlets  for  this  sort  of  steam  which 
makes  the  discontent  of  the  Irish  people  so  dangerous.  If 
local  patriotism  could  exhale  itself  in  Boards  of  this  kind, 
Fenianism  would  lose  a  great  number  of  its  supporters.  The 
policy  which  stifles  local  life  in  Ireland  in  order  to  prevent 
disloyalty,  is  just  like  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  rash  in 
scarlet-fever, — you  drive  the  heat  inwards,  and  then  delirium 
is  the  result.  The  Irish  cry  so  fiercely  for  Home-rule,  in  great 
measure  because  their  local  institutions  are  so  wretchedly  in¬ 
adequate,  and  because  it  is  in  local  institutions  that  the  shoe 
pinches  most.  Mr.  Healy’s  very  masterly  speech  on  Wednes¬ 
day  on  this  subject  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 
Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceii,  especially  when,  as  we  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  in  this  case,  the  enemy  tells  us  the  truth  not  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  profit  by  it,  but  rather  in  the  hope  that  his 
recommendation  will  prevent  all  chance  of  our  adopting  it. 
Let  the  panic-mongers  put  a  little  faith  in  Mr.  Forster,  whom 
they  are  always  panegyrising  for  resenting  the  release  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  Mr.  Forster  says  plainly  that  Ireland  needs  nothing 
so  much  as  a  little  decentralisation,  and  that  if  you  keep  the 
Police  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authorities,  a  good  scheme 
of  local  government  in  Ireland  would  do  more  to  satisfy  Irish 
wants  than  any  other  feasible  remedy.  Well,  Mr.  Forster  is 
the  last  man  to  underrate  the  danger  of  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
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He  escaped  assassination  himself  only  as  by  a  miracle.  He  is 
familiar  with  all  the  ramifications  of  treason  in  Ireland.  But 
for  all  that,  he  can  see,  as  all  but  panic-mongers  see,  that  it  is 
the  worst  policy  in  the  world  to  drive  treason  inwards,  and 
that  a  little  free-speaking  is  one  of  the  best  possible  cures 
for  pent-up  wrath. 


MB.  COUBTNEY  ON  EGYPT. 

B.  COUBTNEY,  in  his  speech  at  Liskeard  on  Monday, 
shrank  from  his  own  conclusion.  That  is  not  usual 
with  him,  for,  as  a  rule,  his  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  courage,  not  to  say  audacity,  with  which 
he  states  his  conclusions.  In  this  instance,  however,  he  has 
shrunk.  In  a  most  careful  and  foi'cible  speech,  full  both  of 
logic  and  of  epigram,  he  argues  that  the  British  Government, 
after  setting  the  Khedive  on  his  feet,  ought  to  retire  from 
Egypt  altogether.  Its  agent  ought  to  be  a  mere  adviser,  whose 
advice  the  Khedive  may  disregard.  He  is  “  neither  to  inter¬ 
fere,  nor  overrule,”  but  to  bo  a  mere  servant,  whom  the  ruler 
of  Egypt  may  dismiss  at  pleasure.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  is  not 
to  be  “  director,  but  an  adviser ;  not  nominated  from  without  by 
England  or  France,  but  nominated  from  within  by  the  Khedive  ; 
not  irremovable,  except  by  consent  of  England  or  France,  but 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Khedive.”  The  British  are  to 
leave  Egypt,  if  not  to  stew  in  its  own  juice,  at  least  to  “  simmer” 
in  it,  even  if  the  simmering  ends  in  anarchy.  Mr.  Courtney 
utterly  repudiates  the  idea  that  anarchy  is  a  reason  for  inter¬ 
vention.  Let  there  be  anarchy.  Why  not  ?  “I  am  able  to 
tolerate  a  good  deal  of  anarchy  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  with  perfect  equanimity  ;  and  if  anarchy  be  inevitable 
in  Egypt,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  unable  to  tolerate  it.” 
Anarchy  may  be  but  the  beginning  of  order,  but  if  not,  let  us 
leave  it  alone.  “  I  hope  there  are  some  few  of  us  still  left 
in  England  who  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention ;  and  we,  I 
hope,  are  read}'  to  look  upon  anarchy  abroad,  and  to  let  nations 
simmer,  and  boil,  and  stew,  and  yet  not  interfere,  unless  we  see 
some  most  patent  proof,  such  as  can  rarely  be  bi'ought  forward, 
that  a  short  and  swift  intervention  would  remove  the  cause  of 
the  disease.”  That  is  intelligible,  at  all  events  as  intelligible  as 
“  Perish,  Savoy  1”  But  why  does  Mr.  Courtney  stop  there  ?  His 
logical  course  is  to  carry  on  his  argument,  and  declare  that  in 
intervening  in  Egypt  the  Government  committed  a  blunder, 
and  ought  to  be  condemned.  If  a  blunder,  it  was  a  big  one, 
one  of  the  biggest  on  record,  and  Mr.  Courtney  ought  to  move 
a  vote  of  condemnation  explicit  enough  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  error.  What  is  his  excuse  for  not  doing  so?  Just  this, 
that  the  insurrection  of  Arabi  “  tended  to  produce  a  military 
tyranny.”  A  military  tyranny,  besides  being  a  great  deal 
better  than  anarchy,  is,  in  the  East  at  all  events,  its  invariable 
outcome.  If  Egypt  fell  into  anarchy  to-morrow,  power  would 
pass  to  the  armed  class ;  and  that  class,  if  history  teaches 
anything,  would  set  up  a  military  tyranny.  The  process 
is  as  inevitable  as  cause  and  effect,  and  as  Mi'.  Courtney 
admits  that  we  may  intervene  to  put  down  military  tyranny, 
his  argument  just  comes  to  this: — We  may  not  send  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  suppress  anarchy  in  Egypt,  but  may,  when  it  has 
suppressed  itself  in  the  only  possible  way,  send  one  to  suppress 
its  more  endurable  substitute  ;  but  must  then  again  retire,  in 
order  that  anarchy  may  a  second  time  recommence.  In  fact, 
we  may  compel  the  people  of  Egypt  to  let  their  affairs 
revolve  in  a  vicious  and  destructive  circle,  but  may  not 
govern  Egyptians.  We  are  at  liberty  to  prevent  govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  at  liberty  to  prevent  anarchy.  That  is  the 
conclusion,  the  preposterous  conclusion  of  Mr.  Courtney’s 
speech,  but  we  shall  not  pin  him  to  his  own  absurdity.  He 
only  invented  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  real  conclusion  in  his 
own  mind,  that  we  ought  never  to  have  gone  to  Egypt  at  all, 
but  to  have  allowed  the  Egyptians,  through  Arabi — or  through 
the  Devil,  if  they  preferred  him — to  settle  their  affairs  in  their 
own  way.  If  he  had  stated  that  conclusion,  however,  he  must 
not  only  have  resigned,  which  we  do  not  doubt  he  would  have 
done  readily  enough,  but  have  attacked  the  Government,  which, 
for  reasons  more  important  in  his  eyes  than  the  future  of  Egypt, 
he  was  reluctant  to  do.  And  therefore,  he  improvises  a  special 
excuse  for  a  special  expedition  which  knocks  his  own  general 
argument  to  pieces.  If  Egypt  sinks  into  anarchy,  it  will  sink 
under  a  military  tyranny.  If  it  sinks  under  military  tyranny, 
England  may  intervene.  Consequently,  England  may  always 
intervene,  with  the  proviso  tlfcit  to  be  in  the  right,  she  must 
always  be  just  a  little  too  late ! 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  sensible  Kadicals 


who  will  agree  with  Mr.  Courtney,  and  certainly  we  shall  not. 
We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  while  military  intervention  in 
independent  countries  must  usually  be  injudicious,  its  morality 
depends  always  on  the  object  of  intervention,  and  its  judicious¬ 
ness  on  circumstances  varying  with  every  separate  case.  There 
may  be  instances  in  which  intervention  is  an  imperative  and 
supreme  duty,  instances  in  which  it  is  at  least  advisable,  and 
instances  in  which,  for  reasons  of  more  importance  than  the 
fate  of  any  single  country,  it  is  practically  unavoidable.  Sup¬ 
pose  France  to  fall  into  hopeless  anarchy,  one-half  the  popula¬ 
tion  butchering  the  other  half,  all  European  progress  stopped 
by  the  calamity,  and  all  that  is  good  and  sensible  in  France 
entreating  an  intervention  seen  to  be  entirely  within  our  means, 
and  not  to  involve  that  national  ruin  which  is,  by  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  primd  facie  reason  against  any  movement 
whatever,  is  there  to  be  no  intervention  ?  Yet  our  obligation 
to  France,  as  compared  with  our  obligation  towards  our  own 
semi-dependent  States,  of  which,  ever  since  the  arrangement  of 
1841,  Egypt  has  been  one,  is  infinitesimal.  We  in  that  year 
forcibly  prevented  the  independence  of  Egypt.  We  defended  by 
the  sword  that  “  sovereignty”  of  the  Ottoman  caste,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  Egyptian  misery,  as  of  all  misery  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  We  afterwards  set  up  the  Dual  Con¬ 
trol,  which  produced  the  insurrection,  and  yet  we  are  said  to  have 
no  right  of  intervention.  We  maintain  that  our  previous  action, 
our  engagements  to  the  Khedive,  our  pledges  to  the  people 
whom  we  had  helped  to  plunder  for  the  benefit  of  usurers, 
bound  us  to  intervene,  even  if  our  own  people  had  not  been 
massacred.  But  they  were  massacred.  Does  Mr.  Courtney 
really  mean  to  say  that  if  the  natives  of  India  rise  upon  the 
Europeans  and  kill  them  out,  we  have  no  right  to  intervene  ? 
Certainly  not,  yet  where  is  there  a  better  foundation  for  oun 
right  in  India  than  in  Egypt  ?  It  is  positively  a  worse  one,  for 
in  India  the  majority  would  be  only  dealing  harshly  with  an 
usurping  caste,  whose  right  rests  on  the  sword ;  while  in 
Egypt,  the  people  were  dealing  with  foreign  guests,  whose 
right,  like  their  own  right  to  come  peaceably  to  England » 
rests  upon  positive  treaty  obligations.  We  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  deserting  our  own  people  in  that  fashion  ;  while 
we  can  see  very  clearly  that  if  we  had  done  it,  British 
residence  in  Asia  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the  world 
would  have  lost,  among  nearly  half  mankind,  the  only  in~ 
fluence  which,  even  if  occasionally  misused,  tends  permanently 
to  reconcile  liberty  with  order.  Mr.  Courtney  might  as  well 
argue  that  we  have  no  right  to  put  down  piracy  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  because  Chinese  and  Malays  either  prefer  that  piracy 
should  exist  in  their  waters,  or  are  too  nearly  anarchical  in 
their  modes  of  government  to  put  it  down. 

We  have  carefully  avoided  speaking  of  English  interests, 
because  Mr.  Courtney  would  say,  justly,  that  they  are  not  to  be- 
pleaded  against  higher  considerations  or  interests  broader  still : 
but  we  suppose  we  may  speak  of  duties,  even  to  the  Member  for 
Liskeard.  One  of  those  duties  is,  while  we  hold  India,  to  give- 
Indians  the  benefit  of  good,  gentle,  and  inexpensive  government, 
and  the  first  condition  for  its  performance  is  that  the  petty 
isthmus  which  interrupts  the  water-route  between  Europe  and 
India  be  kept  in  decent  order.  We  have  as  much  right,  in 
the  interest  of  the  250  millions  of  India,  to  insist  that  the 
five  millions  of  Egypt  shall  not  attack  us  in  transit,  as  we 
have  to  put  down  piracy.  That  right  at  least  is  clear,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  right  involves  the  corresponding  obligation 
to  see  that  order  is  not  maintained  in  Egypt  in  too  oppres¬ 
sive  a  way,  that  we  do  not  sacrifice  the  Egyptians  to  the  Indians. 
What  are  we  doing  more  than  that  ?  Mr.  Courtney  says 
we  have  no  more  business  with  Egypt  than  with  Mexico.  He 
might  just  as  well  say  that  he  has  no  more  business  with  his 
own  doorstep  than  with  the  street,  with  the  people  of  Ireland 
than  with  the  people  of  Patagonia.  Our  business  with  tho 
Egyptians  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  compelled  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  stronger  than  any  theory  to  ask  something  of- 
them.  We  ask  nothing  of  Mexico,  and  if  we  intervene  there, 
can  do  it  only  from  motives  of  abstract  philanthropy,  which  may 
mislead  or  be  ill-founded.  But  we  do  ask  much  of  Egypt-, 
and  must  keep  on  asking  it,  and  in  that  asking  is  the 
root  of  a  moral  obligation  only  less  strong  than  that  which 
binds  a  Government  to  its  own  people.  We  ask  them  to 
maintain  order,  to  keep  the  Canal  from  attack,  and  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  their  European  creditors;  and  are 
bound  to  see  that  compliance,  which  is  indispensable,  shall 
involve  as  little  Egyptian  misery  as  we  are  able  to  ensure. 
That  obligation,  unhappily,  involves  interference,  as  Mr. 
Courtney  would  see  in  a  moment,  if  he  wanted  free  right  ok 
way  through  his  neighbour’s  house,  and  burglars  were  in  pos- 
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session.  He  would  help  the  police  to  transport  them,  without 
an  idea  that  he  was  interfering  with  the  right  of  his  neighbour 
to  mismanage  his  own  affairs. 


THE  EXPULSION  BILL  IN  THE  SENATE. 

ALLOU’S  report  to  the  Senate  concerning  the  Expul- 
•  sion  Bill  was,  we  are  told,  languidly  received  by 
that  body,  though  it  probably  represents  the  feeling  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  Members.  The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that 
it  is  much  more  like  the  report  of  an  English  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  than  that  of  one  of  the  French  Bureaux.  It  contains 
a  very  masterly  Constitutional  argument,  and  is  almost  exhaus¬ 
tive  in  its  exposition  of  that  argument;  whereas,  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  French  Bureaux  is  rather  to  write  something  of 
the  nature  of  an  epigram  on  the  policy  condemned  or  advocated 
by  the  Committee.  M.  Allou  is  not  epigrammatic,  but  we  may 
say  this  of  his  Report,  that  if  circulated  by  an  English  House  of 
Lords  against  such  a  Bill  as  that  of  the  French  Government, 
— were  it  possible  to  conceive  of  our  House  of  Commons  as 
approving  anything  so  foolish  as  M.  Fallieres’  Bill, — 
it  would  do  a  good  deal  to  rehabilitate  that  Assembly,  and 
inflict  a  ruinous  blow  on  the  reputation  of  any  House  of 
Commons  that  had  endorsed  the  unjust  and  feeble  policy  of 
class  proscription.  M.  Allou  first  states  that  the  incident 
which  originated  this  most  threatening  measure  seemed  to  the 
Committee  devoid  of  gravity,  and  that  any  disquietude  which 
may  exist  in  the  country  on  the  subject  would  be  much 
fostered,  instead  of  removed,  by  the  commencement  of  a  policy 
of  proscription, — which  would  certainly  be  construed  as  a  proof 
of  weakness.  M.  Allou  then  goes  on  to  state  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  stood  for  twelve  years  through  very  serious 
crises, — which  did  not  alter  the  law  to  deal  with  the  Commune, 
nor  to  deal  with  the  “  Government  of  Combat,” — has  no  excuse 
for  altering  it  now  ;  that  plots  abroad  are  at  least  as  formid¬ 
able  as  those  at  home,  and  that  a  measure  therefore  which 
only  compels  plotters  to  mature  their  plots  abroad  will  be 
useless  to  prevent  them.  He  declares  that  the  attack  made 
on  true  Republican  principles  by  a  policy  of  proscription  is 
most  formidable,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  of  the  punishment  of  objects  of  mere  suspicion, 
and  that  such  a  policj'  is  pretty  sure  to  end  in  war  upon  the 
middle-classes  of  France,  a  war  full  of  menace  for  the  peace  of 
France,  as  well  as  intrinsically  unjust  and  anti-Republican  in 
conception.  When  their  country  accepted  the  amnesty  asked 
for  by  the  apologists  of  the  Commune,  it  intended  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  ;  but  now  a  return  to  vindictive  policy  is  advocated, 
not  against  those  who,  like  the  Communists,  had  broken  the 
laws  of  the  country,  but  against  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  nothing  more  than  an  involuntary  descent  from  persons 
of  Royal  or  Imperial  rank.  M.  Allou  adds  that  the  spirit 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  law,  is  one  which,  if 
ever  it  triumphs,  will  certainly  make  short  work  with  the 
Senate.  The  very  existence  of  a  second  body  of  that  kind, 
not  emanating  directly  from  the  same  origin  as  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  so  soon  as  it  is  found 
that  it  pleads  for  a  larger  and  more  genuinely  tolerant  spirit  of 
Republicanism  than  any  which  the  suspicions  of  the  violent 
party  are  inclined  to  sanction.  The  Committee  recommend  a 
simple  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  present  a  stronger  Constitutional 
argument  than  this  Report  contains,  nor  can  we  think  that  if 
the  difference  between  the  two  Chambers  proves  to  be  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  a  dissolution  ensues,  M.  Allou’s  Report  can 
fail  to  exert  a  great  influence  over  the  constituencies,  and  to 
contribute  to  swell  the  party  of  liberty  and  order,  against  the 
party  of  jealous  and  cowardly  suspicions.  If  France  once  con¬ 
sents  to  make  an  offence  of  lineage  at  all,  she  will  soon  be 
embarked  in  the  disagreeable  task  of  distinguishing  the  lineages 
which  are  dangerous  from  the  lineages  which  are  not;  and 
then  all  the  men  of  aristocratic  birth,  and  some,  perhaps, 
of  the  descendants  of  men  of  purely  political  reputation,  may 
well  come  in  for  the  ostracising  brand.  Nor  will  the 
matter  end  here.  If  his  lineage  is  to  put  a  bad  mark  against 
a  man’s  name,  it  will  soon  be  argued, — very  justly, — that 
associations  and  friendships  are  at  least  as  powerful  as 
lineage,  in  tempting  a  man  into  dangerous  combinations. 
And  so  the  policy  of  personal  denunciation  will  be  fairly  in¬ 
augurated.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Senate  can  hardly 
do  better  for  its  reputation  as  a  political  Body,  than  stand 
or  fall  by  this  declaration  of  Constitutional  principles.  If 
it  fall,  it  will  fall  with  the  fall  of  Republican  principles, — 
with  that  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  without  which  a  Re¬ 


public  has  no  glory, — with  the  credit  of  the  Republic  itself.  But 
if  it  succeeds  in  either  persuading  the  Chamber,  or  still  better, 
the  country,  to  reject  this  most  unjust  and  feeble  measure, 
then  it  will  take  a  different  rank  in  the  Constitution  from  that 
time  forward.  It  will  have  earned  its  right  to  pose  as  the 
shield  and  safeguard  of  the  Republic  against  the  frothy  fury 
of  popular  panic.  And  a  more  dignified  attitude  than  this  for 
the  second  Chamber  of  the  Republic,  it  is  impossible,  in  our 
opinion,  to  assume. 


THE  COMING  TENANT-RIGHT  BILL. 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  Tenant-right  for  Great  Britain  may 
occupy  an  unexpected  share  of  attention  in  the  coming 
Session.  Many  influential  politicians  are  pressing  a  strong 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  upon  the  Government ;  Lord 
Hartington  promised  that  some  measure  should  be  brought 
forward;  and  many  Liberal  Members,  especially  from  Scotland, 
have  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  there  may  be  no  further 
delay.  Above  all,  the  farmers  themselves  are  growing  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  angry.  Their  position  in  many  districts,  Essex 
especially,  is  growing  worse  than  ever.  They  see  no  prospect  of 
a  good  crop  this  year,  prices  do  not  rise,  their  capital  is  be¬ 
coming  exhausted,  and  they  have,  especially  in  the  South, 
sold  and  pledged  their  live  stock,  from  which  alone  they 
expect  profit,  to  a  most  alarming  extent.  They  are  feed¬ 
ing  sheep,  in  particular,  from  which  the  dealers  alone 
will  reap  gain.  They  are,  moreover,  suffering  more  and 
more  from  what  we  may  call  an  imaginative  cause.  Farmers, 
though  not  a  sanguine  race,  are  accustomed  to  encounter  a 
bad  year  or  two,  and  are  well  aware  that  in  their  business 
they  more  than  other  men  must  rely  upon  averages,  rather  than 
upon  the  results  of  any  special  year.  The  long  continuance  of 
the  present  distress  has,  however,  daunted  them ;  they  have 
lost  hope,  and  they  are  beginning,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
generation,  to  dread  leases,  instead  of  hankering  after  them. 
A  long  right  of  occupancy  implies  a  long-continued  claim 
for  rent,  and  they  think,  if  affairs  do  not  improve,  “  a 
lease  may  prove  nothing  but  a  millstone.”  The  larger 
men  among  them  are  anxiously  seeking,  therefore,  for  a  tenure 
which  shall  give  security,  yet  not  involve  a  lease  ;  and  they 
have  hit  upon  a  formula  which  they  think  sufficient.  Not 
only  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  its  federated  branches,  but  a 
part  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  its  federated 
Chambers  have  adopted  two  demands, — that  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and 
that  the  landlord  shall  not  be  permitted,  even  under  con¬ 
tract,  to  increase  rent  in  consequence  of  such  improvements. 
The  effect  of  these  two  measures  will  be,  they  think,  that 
they  may  spend  their  money  secure  of  its  return,  and  may 
remain,  without  leases,  nearly  secure  against  eviction. 

The  tenants  will,  we  imagine,  get  a  strong  Bill.  Part  of 
their  demand,  that  they  should  have  security  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  is  obviously  just.  A  man  can  live  in  a  house 
without  improving  it,  and,  indeed,  by  living  there  deteriorates 
it ;  but  a  farmer  cannot  farm  properly  without  improving  the 
farm.  It  is  right  that  he  should  be  compensated  for  outlays,  and 
as  it  is  of  national  importance  that  agriculture  be  good,  it  may  be 
wise  to  forbid  individual  farmers  from  contracting  themselves 
out  of  their  claim.  We  do  forbid  all  other  contracts  to 
the  public  injury,  and  if  that  one  can  be  shown  to  be 
injurious,  it  may  fairly  be  forbidden  too.  That  argument 
is  strong,  and  so  are  the  tenant-farmers.  They  send  up  the 
county  Members,  they  are  angry  enough  to  disregard  party 
politics,  and  the  landlords  have  for  the  moment  very  little 
influence.  They  are  seeking  tenants,  not  picking  them,  and 
can  no  more  reject  applicants  for  holding  Alliance  principles 
than  they  can  reject  them  for  carrjdng  flowers  in  their  button¬ 
holes  on  Sunday.  The  farmers  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  the 
Government  will  meet  their  wishes  to  the  largest  extent  com¬ 
patible  with  justice,  and  will  do  their  utmost  to  carry  a  sub¬ 
stantial  Bill. 

We  should  say  that,  after  much  consideration,  the  whole 
demand  of  the  Farmers  will  be  made  a  principle  of-  law, — that 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  will  be  granted, 
even  in  defiance  of  contract ;  and  that  the  serious  controversy 
will  rage  around  the  question  of  suspending  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract,  as  regards  increase  of  rent  upon  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments.  That  is  a  most  grave  demand,  if,  as  we  understand 
from  the  proceedings  at  the  Alliance  meeting,  it  is  to  be 
seriously  pressed,  and  one  which  will  rouse  interests  outside 
the  Agricultural  world.  That  a  farmer  should  enjoy  his  improve¬ 
ments,  if  he  remains,  without  increase  of  rent,  based  upon  his 
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own  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm,  may  be  reasonable — 
though  the  vitality  of  the  soil  being  the  basis  of  improvement,  the 
landlord  who  owns  that  vitality  has  some  claim  to  a  share — and 
may  at  all  events  be  conceded  as  a  principle  of  law  ;  but  that 
a  farmer  should  be  forbidden  to  give  a  higher  rent,  if  he 
pleases  and  has  contracted  to  do  it,  is  a  serious  demand.  Let 
us  extend  it  to  houses.  J.  Smith,  with  a  thirty  years’  lease  of 
his  house  still  to  run,  wants  a  new  bath-room,  and  builds  one 
at  his  own  expense.  When  the  lease  has  expired,  the  owner 
finds  that  the  bath-room  has  raised  the  value  of  the  house  five 
per  cent.,  and  puts  that  addition  upon  the  rent.  That  seems 
hard,  but  Smith  knew  the  terms  of  his  lease,  knew  that  when 
it  expired  he  would  have  no  rights,  and  still,  to  comfort 
himself  during  his  term,  made  his  improvement.  Can  it  be 
wise,  or  even  just,  to  forbid  both  landlord  and  tenant  to 
make  such  an  agreement  ?  The  landlord,  it  is  clear,  will  be 
injured,  for  he  will  either  have  to  forfeit  his  right  of  eviction 
and  his  higher  rent,  or  pay  for  a  bath-room  he  did  not  want 
to  buy  ;  and  the  tenant  will  be  injured,  for  he  will  be  forbidden 
to  build  to  his  own  hurt,  even  when  desirous  of  so  wasting 
his  money.  The  effect  of  such  a  rule  must  be  to  induce  the 
rural  landlord  to  refuse  permission  to  improve,  lest  he  should 
lose  his  right  of  re-entrance  without  payment,  and  so  to 
diminish  the  tenant’s  liberty  to  put  capital  in  the  soil.  That  can 
hardly  be  to  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  besides,  there  is  a 
more  general  principle  to  be  considered.  If  we  are  to  protect 
a  tenant,  always  a  grown  man,  presumably  sane,  and  specially 
acquainted  with  his  own  trade,  from  injudiciously  investing 
his  own  money,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Is  the  Legislature  to 
tell  Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar  that  the  fancy  for  Japanese  silks 
will  not  last,  and  that,  consequently,  they  must  not  contract 
to  buy  those  silks  long  in  advance  ?  The  principle  is  exactly 
the  same  ;  and  unless  some  great  gain  can  be  shown  to  arise 
to  the  community  from  the  prohibition,  it  cannot  be  logically 
defended.  Such  gain  was  shown  in  Ireland,  because  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  sole  occupation  being  agriculture,  the  farmers  could  not, 
however  oppressed,  throw  up  their  farms,  and  society  itself 
was  endangered  by  their  misery  ;  but  can  any  such  argument 
be  pleaded  for  this  country  ?  In  England  and  Scotland,  surely, 
farming  is  but  one  business  in  a  hundred,  and  the  least  gainful 
of  all ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  farms  are  thrown  up  by 
thousands  a  year,  without  anybody,  except  the  landlords,  even 
noticing  the  fact.  Society  is  not  shaken,  or  even  alarmed. 

We  have  no  wish  whatever  to  condemn  off-hand  a 
proposal  adopted  unanimously  by  such  important  bodies 
of  skilled  men,  but  we  must  point  out  to  them  that 
they  are  restricting  their  own  liberties  very  seriously.  A 
farmer  who  may  not  make  the  contract  he  pleases  is  a  farmer 
fettered.  He  may  very  well  wish  to  say  to  a  landlord,  “  If 
you  will  give  me  such  and  such  privileges,  say,  the  total 
extirpation  of  game,  I,  on  my  part,  will,  at  the  expiration  of 
my  term,  accept  any  rent  to  be  fixed  by  mutual  consent,  with¬ 
out  valuation.”  If  that  suits  him,  why  should  he  be  forbidden 
to  make  that  arrangement  ?  The  farmers  answer,  “  Because, 
if  free  contract  is  allowed,  the  landlord  will  compel  us  to 
surrender  our  right but  where  is  the  compulsion  ?  The 
farmer  has  only  to  refuse  to  take  the  farm,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  must  give  way.  The  “  pull  of  the  market  ”  is  with  the 
tenant,  and  if  it  were  not,  farmers  can  combine.  One 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Alliance  meeting  on  Tuesday  spoke 
as  if  any  form  of  free  contract  was  fatal  to  the  farmer, 
and  indeed  said,  as  the  Times  reports,  that  “  freedom  of 
contract  meant  ‘  take  the  land  on  the  landlord’s  conditions, 
or  leave  it ”  but  is  that  true  ?  Of  course  if  it  is  true,  then, 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  freedom  maybe  limited  ;  but  is  it 
true  ?  The  landlords  say  that  at  present  they  can  get  no  conditions 
at  all,  and  the  tenants  say  that  their  farms  ruin  them.  Then  where 
is  there  such  compulsion  to  submit  to  the  landlords,  that  to  make 
agriculture  possible  the  tenants  must  be  deprived  of  their  own 
most  ordinary  liberties  ?  There  may  be  reasons  for  such-  de¬ 
mands  imperceptible  to  us,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  involve 
in  principle  Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  will  be  resisted  by  the  land¬ 
lords  just  as  strenuously  ;  while  the  landlords  will  be  supported 
by  men  who  very  seldom  act  with  them,  but  will  dread  other 
applications  of  the  same  idea.  Everything  in  this  country  is 
leased  out,  from  farms  to  public  singers,  and  in  all  cases  the 
terms  of  renewal  are  left  to  depend  either  upon  contract  or 
agi’eement.  The  farmers  wish  for  an  exceptional  law  against 
contract,  and  will  find  that,  at  first,  at  all  events,  the  public  is 
not  with  them.  It  will  understand  very  well  why  rent  should 
not  be  raised  on  them,  because  of  their  improvements,  without 
their  own  consent ;  but  it  will  not  understand  why  they  should 
wish  to  debar  themselves  from  the  right  of  consenting. 


THE  RITUALISTS  AND  THE  EVANGELICALS. 

rgMIE  announcement  that  in  the  coming  election  of  a 
X  Proctor  for  the  Clergy  in  Convocation  to  take  the 
place  of  Canon  Wilkinson,  Prebendary  Cadman  will  be 
opposed  as  too  friendly  to  Ritualism,  will  surprise  any  one 
who  has  ever  been  inside  his  church.  Yet  the  statement 
seems  to  be  true,  albeit  it  be  strange,  and  coming  so  soon 
after  the  proceedings  at  the  Islington  Evangelical  Conferences, 
and  the  controversy  which  has  sprung  out  of  them,  it  may 

be  taken  to  indicate  the  formation  of  two  distinct  groups _ 

using  the  word  in  the  French  sense — in  the  Evangelical  party. 
Hitherto,  the  distinction  between  the  extreme  and  the  centre 
men  in  the  High  Church  party  has  been  very  marked,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  corresponding  to  it  among  the  Evangelicals. 
Now,  the  omission  is  to  be  set  right,  and  though  the  great 
body  of  the  party  will  vote  for  Mr.  Cadman,  a  few  ardent 
spirits  will  seek  a  representative  who  has  not  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  astray  by  such  blind  guides  as  common-sense  and 
Christian  charity.  The  chief  sinners  at  the  Islington  Con¬ 
ference  were  Canon  Eliot  and  Mr.  Goe,  and  besides  the  melan¬ 
choly  defection  revealed  by  their  speeches,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Record  has  lately  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  one  at 
least  of  them  practises  what  he  preaches.  The  point  that 
gave  most  offence  in  the  Islington  speeches  was  the  “  level¬ 
ling-up  ”  policy,  which  proposes  to  admit  preaching  in 
the  surplice,  surpliced  choirs,  and  choral  services  into 
Evangelical  churches.  Mr.  Goe  contended  that  these 
practices,  being  in  themselves  harmless,  and  also  as  impart¬ 
ing  “  additional  brightness  and  liveliness  ”  to  the  service, 
“  should  be  generously  acknowledged  as  consistent  with  a 
loyal  adhesion  to  Evangelical  truth.”  Mr.  Eliot  asked  the 
Conference  to  have  done  with  the  huge  mistake  of  “  wasting 
powder  and  shot  against  such  mere  trifles  as  surplices  and 
choir  boys,  and  the  like.”  It  is  difficult  to  go  all  lengths  with 
Mr.  Goe,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that  a  sermon 
may  become  brighter  and  livelier  by  being  preached  in  a  sur¬ 
plice,  a  conclusion  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  large  number  of 
Churchgoers,  we  could  heartily  wish  were  true.  But  it  is  on 
no  such  trivial  ground  as  this  that  the  Extreme  Left  of  the 
party  rest  their  protest.  One  of  the  Record's  correspondents 
says  boldly  that  the  wonder  at  Islington  was  not  that  such  a 
man  as  Canon  Eliot  should  have  made  such  a  speech,  but  that 
such  a  man  as  Canon  Eliot  should  have  been  allowed  to  speak 
at  all.  Rumours,  it  seems,  from  Bournemouth  “  have  often 
given  pain.”  The  church  of  which  Canon  Eliot  is  Vicar  has  not 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  was  built  as 
a  protest  against  the  surrounding  Ritualism  ;  it  has  really  be¬ 
come  Ritualist  itself.  Instead  of  playing  the  part  of  a  “  warn¬ 
ing  beacon,”  Mr.  Eliot  has  preferred  to  be  a  humble  imitator. 
It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  plead  for  more 
toleration  to  Ritualists,  and  protest  against  the  “disastrous  policy 
of  attempting  to  stay  error  by  prosecutions  and  imprisonments.” 
He  is  not  really  the  enemy  of  the  Ritualists ;  consequently, 
he  has  no  desire  to  see  them  turned  out  of  the  Church  of 
England.  One  of  his  critics,  indeed,  has  no  doubt  as  to  what 
his  ultimate  destination  will  be.  He  once  knew  a  case  exactly 
like  his  which  ended  in  Rome,  and  it  is  to  Rome  that  Canon 
Eliot  is  unconsciously  marching.  Nobody  has  yet  been  found 
to  say  that  Mr.  Cadman  is  also  marching  towards  Rome,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  before  the  day  of  election  comes,  even 
this  wonderful  imagination  will  have  been  conceived  and 
brought  forth. 

The  one  fact  of  real  interest  about  this  singular  con¬ 
troversy  is  the  effect  which  it  will  have  in  the  long- 
run  on  the  relations  of  the  two  centre  parties  to  one  another. 
It  is  plain  that  there  is  at  present  less  in  common  be¬ 
tween  the  Extreme  and  the  Moderate  Evangelicals,  than 
there  is  between  Moderate  Evangelicals  and  Moderate  High 
Churchmen.  Nearly  everything  that  Mr.  Eliot  said  at  Isling¬ 
ton  might  have  been  said  by  hosts  of  men  who  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  call  themselves  High  Churchmen ;  and 
but  for  the  prosecutions,  which  have  greatly  increased  the 
fellow-feeling  between  the  Moderate  men  and  the  Ritualists  of 
the  High- Church  party,  it  would  hardly  occur  to  them  that 
they  and  Mr.  Eliot  belonged  to  different  Ecclesiastical  parties. 
If  the  Evangelicals  as  a  body  take  to  preaching  in  the  surplice, 
to  having  choral  services  sung  by  surpliced  choirs,  and  to 
emphasizing  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  side  of 
their  faith — the  points  on  which  they  and  High  Churchmen 
agree,  rather  than  those  on  which  they  differ — it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  them  and  the  High  Church¬ 
men  who  have  precisely  the  same  kind  of  services,  and  preach 
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sermons  not  greatly  differing  from  theirs.  If  this  process 
were  to  go  on  without  interruption,  the  two  centres  would 
naturally  be  drawn  together,  as  against  the  Extreme  Right  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Extreme  Left  on  the  other.  To  the  latter, 
the  change  would  be  of  no  importance.  The  Extreme  Evan¬ 
gelicals  have  always  been  weak,  both  in  numbers  and  influence. 
But  the  Ritualists  have  beyond  doubt  gained  a  great  deal  from 
their  forming  the  extreme  wing  of  a  large  party,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  centres  would  mean  that  this  source  of 
strength  would  be  cut  off  for  the  future.  Instead  of  shading 
off  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  general  body  of  High 
Churchmen,  they  would  stand  out  in  sharp  antagonism  to  an 
enormous  array  of  Moderate  Churchmen,  belonging  professedly 
to  neither  party,  and  tending,  therefore,  to  regard  any  party 
outside  themselves  as  alien  from  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  this  rearrangement  of  parties  were 
effected  after  the  Ritualists  had  secured  toleration,  it  might 
not  greatly  matter.  But  if  it  were  effected  before  that  time, 
it  might  make  the  conquest  of  toleration  very  much  more 
difficult.  The  motive  with  which  that  toleration  will  be 
given  will  be,  in  most  eases,  a  dislike  of  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  arising  from  the  refusal  of  it,  and  the  magnitude  of 
these  consequences  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  number  of 
the  clergy  who  regard  themselves  as  in  some  sort  mixed 
up  and  bound  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Ritualists.  As 
long  as  the  party  lines  between  High  Churchmen  and  Evan¬ 
gelicals  remain  where  they  are,  many  of  the  former  will  regard 
themselves  in  this  light.  ‘  These  men,’  they  will  say,  ‘  go  very 
much  beyond  me ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  High  Churchmen, 
•and  it  is  not  for  me  to  desert  them  when  they  are  oppressed.' 
■But  if  the  party  lines  are  drawn  differently — and  the  thing 
that  comes  most  naturally  to  the  mind  of  a  Moderate  High 
Churchman  is  his  substantial  identity  with  the  Moderate 
Evangelical — he  may  be  more  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Ritual¬ 
ists  as  simple  disturbers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  peace.  How  the 
problem  will  work  out  depends  mainly  upon  the  extent  to 
which  Ritualism  has  really  leavened  the  Iligh-Church  party. 
If  the  extent  to  which  it  has  done  this  is  considerable,  the 
Moderate  Evangelicals,  on  coming  up  to  the  point  where  the 
Moderate  High  Churchmen  were  yesterday,  will  find  that  they 
have  moved  a  day’s  journey  further  on,  and  that  the  relative 
distance  between  them  still  remains  what  it  was.  Whether 
this  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  nothing  but  time  and  experience 
can  show.  So  far  as  merely  a  priori  considerations  go,  the 
probabilities  on  both  sides  are  curiously  balanced. 


LORD  RIPON  AND  THE  BLACK  ACT. 

milE  Viceroy  of  India  ha3  not,  we  fear,  been  wise  in  once 
■  more  bringing  forward  the  old  “Black  Act,’  but  it  is 
absurd  to  accuse  him  of  “  sentimentalism.  ’  Lord  Macaulay 
was  no  sentimentalist,  and  the  proposal  to  make  Europeans  in 
India  as  liable  to  all  Civil  Courts  as  Natives  are  was  originally 
his.  Mr.  Betliune  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  sentimentalist, 
and  the  second  Black  Act,  extending  the  liability  to  criminal 
proceedings,  was  his,  and  was  accepted  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the 
least  sentimental  of  mankind.  The  truth  is,  that  for  the  last 
half-century  every  Viceroy,  and  a  great  majority  of  all  Civilians, 
have  felt  precisely  as  all  reformers  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
now  feel  about  the  Capitulations,  that  exemptions  from  jurisdic¬ 
tion  because  of  nationality  are  always  indefensible  in  theory,  and 
•occasionally  injurious  in  practice.  They  create  a  privileged 
class,  they  diminish  the  motive  for  selecting  Native  Magistrates 
with  care,  and  they  make  it  more  difficult  for  poor  natives,  when 
injured  by  the  privileged  caste,  to  obtain  swift  and  inexpensive 
redress.  These  arguments,  in  themselves  very  strong,  are  fortified 
in  India  by  the  dislike  of  the  Executive  to  admit  that  its  agents 
deserve  distrust,  by  a  profound  desire  to  destroy  the  feeling 
that  natives,  even  when  entrusted  with  power,  are  watched 
more  than  Europeans  would  be,  and  by  a  distaste,  only  half¬ 
conscious,  for  the  settlers,  who  are  often  very  rough,  and  who, 
whether  rough  or  refined,  break  the  otherwise  perfect  uni¬ 
formity  of  obedience  to  official  decrees.  For  all  these  reasons, 
and  perhaps  for  one  more,  a  desire  to  be  able  to  say  that  per¬ 
fect  equality  is  secured  by  British  domination,  successive 
Governments  have  stripped  away  the  old  European  privileges, 
until  only  one  remains.  A  European  accused  of  breaking  the 
law  can  be  arrested,  committed,  tried,  and  condemned  like 
anybody  else ;  but  only  by  the  European  officials.  If  the 
Magistrate  is  a  native,  he  can  only  commit,  and  not 
condemn.  This  privilege,  which  is,  in  theory,  at  all  events, 
offensive  to  Native  Magistrates,  it  is  now  proposed  to  take 
away. 


The  non-official  Europeans  are  naturally  excited,  and  a3 
usual  with  most  colonists,  and  especially  colonists  unrepre¬ 
sented  in  the  governing  body  and  debarred  from  political 
training,  indulge  in  exaggeration.  They  have,  however,  a  real 
case  to  put  forward,  which  is  briefly  this.  The  reason  which 
makes  it  expedient  that  an  accused  person  in  England  should 
be  tried  by  a  jury — often  a  very  foolish  body — namely,  the 
confidence  in  the  law  thus  created,  makes  it  expedient  that 
an  Englishman  in  Asia  should,  rvhen  accused,  be  tried  by  an 
Englishman.  He  has  no  confidence  in  anybody  else,  and  in 
destroying  his  confidence  you  make  him  a  bad  subject,  apt  to 
think  it  indispensable,  in  the  absence  of  justice,  to  defend 
himself  by  illegal  means.  If  he  distrusts  the  Court,  he  will 
terrorise  the  witnesses,  and,  perhaps,  the  magistrate.  We 
all  see  how  that  goes  on  in  Ireland,  and  though  the 
Anglo-Indian  settlers  are  not  like  Irishmen,  they  are  very 
determined,  very  sensitive,  and  possessed  of  very  considerable 
means  of  inspiring  terror.  It  is  better  to  inspire  them,  as  at 
present  they  are  inspired,  with  confidence  in  the  law,  more 
especially  as,  if  placed  under  Native  Magistrates,  they  would 
have  some  reason  for  distrust.  Those  Magistrates,  as  a  body, 
do  their  work  most  creditably.  The  most  bitter  European 
does  not  profess  to  doubt  either  their  intelligence  or  their 
knowledge  of  law.  They  are  free  from  direct  corruption  to  a 
degree  which  in  Asia  is  extraordinary,  and  exceedingly  sensi¬ 
tive  both  to  official  rebuke  and  to  public  comment  on  their 
proceedings.  So  far,  indeed,  from  oppressing  the  Europeans, 
they  would  in  a  great  many  cases  be  far  more  afraid  than  the 
Civilians  of  the  angry  fuss  which  is  excited  by  any  suspicion  of 
injustice  to  a  European.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dislike 
the  non-official  Europeans  exceedingly,  detest  their  ways,  their 
bearing,  their  modes  of  transacting  business,  and  their 
presence  altogether.  They  are  often  prejudiced  against  them, 
apt  to  believe  complaints,  and  not  unwilling  to  see  their  dis¬ 
like  justified  by  proved  charges.  They  would  not,  we  believe, 
be  betrayed  into  law-breaking,  but  they  would  feel,  as  Irish 
gentlemen  feel  about  agitators,  no  displeasure  if  the  evid¬ 
ence  of  the  Police  is  very  clear.  As  to  the  danger  of  false 
accusations,  on  which  the  Times'1  correspondent  dwells,  that 
would  not  be  much  increased  by  the  change.  Nothing  stops  a 
rich  native,  if  he  pleases,  from  suborning  witnesses  now ;  and 
a  European  Magistrate  can  no  more  detect  that  they  are 
telling  falsehoods  than  a  Native  Magistrate  can,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  well.  Still,  the  Native  is  prejudiced,  as  a  Swiss 
Magistrate  is  prejudiced,  against  the  noisy,  independent,  over- 
visible  foreigner,  whom  he  only  half  understands,  and  thinks 
insolent,  when  he  is  only  wanting  in  knowledge  of  behaviour. 
A  perception  of  that,  intensified,  of  course,  by  the  differences 
of  civilisation,  creed,  and  colour,  and  by  the  European’s  feeling 
that  he  is  the  superior — which  is  true,  or  why  are  we  in  India  ? — 
destroys  the  settler’s  confidence,  and  makes  him,  instead  of  a 
supporter  of  the  laws,  a  bitter  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
official  system.  His  desire  to  escape  from  the  country  with  a 
fortune,  which  is  already  his  greatest  disqualification  as  a  good 
Indian  citizen,  is  intensified,  and  he  developes  that  unreasoning 
and  incurable  distrust  and  hatred  of  his  Government  which, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  cause,  overthrew  the  East 
India  Company.  This  distrust,  already  w-onderfully  softened, 
for  we  can  remember  when  it  extended  to  every  servant  of  the 
Government,  without  distinction  of  colour,  will  gradually  fade 
away,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  revive  it,  in  order  to  carry  prema¬ 
turely  a  reform  not  demanded  by  any  consensus  of  Native 
opinion. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  India  were  hostile  to  privilege, 
we  should  say  the  time  for  a  rigid  equality  had  arrived,  but  it 
is  not  so.  The  strangest  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
wonderful  Indian  system  of  administration,  a  system  which 
strikes  German,  American,  and  French  travellers  alike  with  a 
profound  admiration,  is  that  it  secures  justice  and  order,  while 
recognising  individual  rights  to  an  extent  which  would  seem 
to  an  ordinary  jurist  absolutely  anarchical.  There  are  said  to 
be  more  than  fifty  systems  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  inherit¬ 
ance  legally  in  force  in  India,  pleadable  in  our  Courts, 
and  dependent  on  personal  privilege, — that  is,  caste  or  creed 
custom ;  and  there  are  certainly  five  in  active  execution  in 
ever}-  city.  Monogamy,  modified  polygamy  and  limitless 
polygamy,  divorce  by  suit,  divorce  on  conditions,  divorce  at 
will,  perpetual  entail,  distribution  by  will,  equal  division  of 
inheritances,  unequal  division,  division  with  females  excluded, 
division  with  females  only  included,  are  systems  all  in  force  in 
the  same  district,  and  dependent  on  caste  laws,  creed  laws, 
tribe  laws,  and  even  family  customs.  Certain  ranks  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  certain  modes  of  summons.  Certain  classes, 
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especially  well-placed  native  ladies,  are  exempted  from  certain 
duties  as  witnesses  ;  certain  families  cannot  be  tried  at  all, — 
everywhere,  at  every  turn,  privilege,  religious,  or  personal,  or 
official,  is  formally  acknowledged.  This  particular  privilege 
may,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  also,  without  creating  any 
important  anomaly.  The  Native  Magistracy  do  not  like  it, 
— though  we  should  doubt  if  they  are  quite  unanimous,  the 
relief  from  responsibility  being  considerable — the  educated 
Natives  of  the  coast  fringe,  who  have  imbibed  European  ideas, 
dislike  it  strongly ;  but  the  body  of  the  people,  whose 
acquiescence  is  our  security,  care  nothing  about  it,  and 
are  either  unaware  of  its  existence — for,  remember,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  Natives  in  the  huge  interior  have  never 
spoken  to  an  European  in  their  lives — or  regard  it,  as 
the  Telegraph ,  we  see,  argues,  as  a  natural  and  becoming 
privilege  of  a  superior  caste.  It  can  hardly  be  worth  while,  in 
the  absence  alike  of  popular  feeling  or  of  great  visible  mischief, 
to  destroy  the  confidence  in  the  law  of  an  immensely  valuable 
class  of  commercial  pioneers.  We  understand  Lord  Ripon’s 
motive  perfectly  well,  and  have  a  great  respect  for  the  benevol¬ 
ence  which  resents  even  a  slight  passed  upon  the  less  power¬ 
ful  strata  of  society  ;  but  it  is  well  to  wait,  till  an  opinion 
already  rapidly  advancing  allows  the  change  to  be  made  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  India  is  not  the  land  where  equality  is  a 
dream  of  the  people,  and  while,  in  every  country  of  Asia,  we 
insist  by  force  on  the  Capitulations,  it  is  well  to  retain  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  even  in  our  own  dominions  we  find  them  useful. 


THE  EAST-LOTIIIAN  ELECTION. 

O INCE  Monday,  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed,  both 
O  in  Scotland  and  here,  in  explaining  the  fact  that  on  that 
day  Lord  Eicho,  who  is  a  follower  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  an 
advanced  Land  Reformer,  polled  92  votes  more  in  East  Lothian 
than  Mr.  Finlay,  who  is  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  con¬ 
siders  the  present  relationship  between  Church  and  State  in 
Scotland  as  “  beneficial.’’  We  are  told  that  Lord  Eicho 
was  personally  popular,  though  politically  unenlightened, 
and  that  his  father’s  tenants,  finding  him  as  ready  as 
his  opponent  to  give  them  “  compulsory  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  where  they  have  added  to  the 
letting  value  of  the  farm,”  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  take  advantage  of  the  ballot  to  desert  the  Wemyss 
family.  Then,  it  is  contended  that  Mr.  Finlay  was  the  right 
man,  but  in  the  wrong  place ;  that  the  Liberal  managers 
in  East  Lothian  should  have  secured  a  candidate  pledged, 
like  Mr.  Craig  Sellar,  the  Member  for  the  Haddington  Burghs, 
or  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  at  the  last  general  election  polled  in 
East  Lothian,  on  a  smaller  register,  25  votes  more  than  did 
Mr.  Finlay  on  Monday,  not  to  oppose  Scotch  Disestablish¬ 
ment  in  Parliament.  Finally,  we  are  told  that  the  election 
was  decided  not  by  general,  but  by  local  questions ;  that 
Mr.  Finlay  was  beaten  not  on  Church  or  Land,  but  on 
trawling.  But  one  fact  we  have  not  seen  any  adequate 
attempt  to  explain, — that  not  far  from  200  electors  did 
not  exercise  their  rights  on  Monday,  that  Lord  Elcho’s  poll 
was  within  some  50  votes  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  consti¬ 
tuency.  It  is  vehemently  contended  that  the  Dissenters  who 
abstained  from  voting  for  Mr.  Finlay  were  the  merest  handful, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  this  is  the  case.  Nowhere  have 
we  seen  the  number  of  these  abstainers — or  “  abstentionists,” 
as  they  prefer  to  style  themselves — placed  at  a  higher  figure 
than  25,  or  the  difference  between  Mr.  Buchanan’s  poll  in  1880 
and  Mr.  Finlay’s  on  Monday.  How  are  the  remaining  170  or 
so,  who  did  not  go  to  the  poll,  to  be  accounted  for,  as 
the  contest  was  long  and  unprecedentedly  keen,  and  desperate 
efforts,  unknown  at  an  ordinary  election,  were  made  on  both  sides 
to  beat-up  recruits.  However  this  fact  be  explained,  it  must  be 
reckoned  as  the  one  consoling  fact  for  Liberals  in  connection 
with  the  East-Lothian  election.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Lord  Elcho’s  poll  of  492  represents  the  fighting 
strength  of  his  party  in  the  county,  Its  advance  of  twenty- 
three  on  his  father’s  vote  in  1880  seems  to  be  adequately  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  constituency  and  of  Con¬ 
servatism  in  it, — not  to  speak  of  the  “  unearned  increment  ” 
of  faggot-votes  or  fictitious  residenters.  Even,  therefore,  if 
the  County  Franchise  Act  were  not  passed  before  another 
election,  there  is  a  sufficiently  unpolled  and  presumably  con¬ 
querable  element  in  Haddingtonshire  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  a  good  Liberal  candidate. 

As  it  stands,  however,  the  East-Lothian  Election  means  that 
in  Scotland  parties  are  practically  agreed  as  to  Land  Reform,  and 
that  if  the  Liberal  supremacy  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  next 


general  election,  a  modus  vivendi  must  be  established  between 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  are  without  and  those 
who  are  within  the  Kirk.  So  far  as  profession  goes,  Lord 
Eicho  is  virtually  in  line  with  the  various  bodies  representative 
of  the  agricultural  interest  that  this  week  have  agreed  to 
unite  on  Compensation  for  Improvements.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  Parliament  Lord  Eicho  will  forget  his  East-Lothian 
creed,  and  vote  as  English  Conservatives  do.  But  for  one 
thing,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  English  Conservatives 
will  not  prove  as  Radical  as  the  Farmers’  Alliance  itself  on 
the  subject  of  Tenant-right.  Even  if  they  are  not,  Lord 
Eicho  will  not  vote  with  them.  The  history  of  the  abolition 
of  agricultural  hypothec,  which  was  the  leading  Scotch  tenant’s 
question,  before  Compensation  for  Improvements  became  his 
cry,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Conservative  Members  and 
candidates  in  Scotland  opposed  it,  as  long  as  they  could. 
At  last  they  were  educated  up  to  the  acceptance  of  aboli¬ 
tion  by  a  series  of  disasters  at  the  poll.  The  Scotch 
Conservatives  who  were  returned  at  the  general  election  of 
1874  were  to  a  man  pledged  to  abolition.  They  were  certainly 
dilatory  in  keeping  their  pledges,  but  in  the  long-run  the}7  did 
keep  them,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their  English  brethren, 
who  endeavoured — somewhat  languidly,  it  must  be  admitted — 
to  raise  the  cry  of  “  The  Law  of  Distress  in  danger  !”  As  it 
was  after  1874,  so  it  will  be  now.  If  tenant-right  in  some  form 
becomes,  as  it  evidently  will  become,  a  leading  Parliamentary 
question  in  the  Session  that  is  about  to  commence,  Lord  Elchc- 
will  be  asked  to  keep  the  promises  he  made  in  East  Lothian, 
— and  he  will  keep  them.  In  respect  of  the  general  lines  of 
legislation,  the  land  question  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
— the  land  question  in  the  Highlands  is  a  very  different 
thing — is  as  good  as  settled,  at  all  events  until  the  County 
Franchise  Bill  is  passed,  and  it  be  ascertained  what  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  to  say  for  himself. 

There  is  manifestly  a  sad  want  of  light,  and  still  more  of 
leading,  in  regard  to  the  Church  question,  in  the  Scotch 
Liberal  camp,  at  the  present  moment.  We  think  the  Dissenters 
who  on  Monday  abstained  from  voting  for  Mr.  Finlay,  and  so 
reduced  his  poll,  made  a  decided,  if  not  a  grave  mistake,  even 
from  their  own  Disestablishment  point  of  view.  Mr.  Finlay 
is  a  sound  Liberal  and  a  capable  politician,  and  in  every  way 
a  man  worth  returning  to  Parliament.  His  very  firmness  in 
declining  to  vote  for  Disestablishment  is  promising ;  he  who 
declines  to  yield  to  pressure,  may  yield  to  suasion.  From 
the  stand-point  of  the  practical  politician,  too,  his  position 
is  unassailable.  The  question  of  Scottish  Disestablishment 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with,  till  the  passing  of  the 
County  Franchise  Bill  gives  an  opportunity  for  eliciting  the 
opinion  of  those  persons  most  interested  in  the  Kirk.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  Disestablishers  deserve  all  respect 
and  consideration, — such  respect  and  consideration  as  they  have 
obtained  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington.  The  L  nited 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  third  most  important  religious  body 
in  Scotland,  is  distinctly  and  openly  Voluntary,  and  therefore, 
cannot  fail  to  support  and  agitate  for  Disestablishment.  The 
Free  Church  has  thrown  itself  into  the  movement,  accepting 
the  Patronage  Abolition  Act  of  1874  as  a  challenge  to  it  to 
assail  the  Kirk.  It  may  have  abandoned  its  original  ecclesias¬ 
tical  principles  in  doing  so,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 
The  vote  for  Disestablishment  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  was  472,  as  against  a  total  of  158  in  favour 
of  other  proposals  for  letting  the  Kiik  alone  and  delaying 
the  assault  on  it.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  describe  a  movement 
so  supported  in  a  democratic  Church  as  a  merely  “  clerical 
one.  No  just  Churchman  in  Scotland  denies  that  the  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  between  them  contain  a 
large  portion  of  tbe  earnest  religious  feeling,  industry,  and 
respectability  of  the  country.  No  just  Liberal  denies  that 
their  movement — though  it  may  be  premature,  and  politically 
a  mistake — is  in  the  direction  of  that  complete  religious 
equality  which  he  accepts  as  one  of  his  ideals. 

The  conduct  of  the  particular  Disestablishers  in  East  Lothian 
who  on  Monday  abstained  from  voting  for  Mr.  Finlay,  though 
much  to  be  regretted,  is  not  inexplicable.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  think  the  Disestablishment  question  the  most  important  of 
pux-ely  Scotch  problems  at  the  present  time.  They  are  bent  on 
educating  Scotch  Members  and  candidates  for  Parliament  up  to 
their  standpoint,  and  they  have  so  far  succeeded,  that  they  claim 
such  representatives  of  official  Scotch  Liberalism  as  the  Lord- 
Advocate  and  Mr.  Craig  Sellar  as  converts.  They  were  bitterly 
disappointed  that  there  should  have  been  chosen  as  Liberal 
candidate  for  East  Lothian  a  politician  who,  from  their  point 
of  view,  is  reactionary,  as  compared  with  the  candidate  of 
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1880.  They  justify  their  abstention  finally  on  the  ground 
that  Monday’s  election  was  only  a  bye  one,  with  which  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  Liberal  Party  was  not  bound 
up.  We  believe  that  they  have  acted  wrongly,  but  we  also 
believe  that  they  have  acted  on  principle  ;  and  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Lord  Hartington  would  be  the  first  to  admit  this. 
Yet  during  the  course  of  the  election  they  have  been  told 
almost  daily  by  the  influential  Edinburgh  journal  whose 
exertions  in  the  interests  of  its  party  are  marked  by  zeal 
rather  than  sweet  reasonableness,  that  they  are  “  busy- 
bodies,”  “  dictators,”  and  “crotcheteers.”  “If  half-a-dozen 
men  in  East  Lothian  may  compel  the  Liberal  Party  to  declare 
as  a  whole  for  Disestablishment,  why  may  not  half-a-dozen 
anti-vaccinators  in  any  other  place  compel  the  Liberal  Part}' 
to  declare  against  vaccination  ?  What 1  ’ism  ’  is  there  that  under 
such  a  proposition  would  not  have  to  be  made  an  article  of  Liberal 
faith  ?  As  if  Disestablishment  could,  from  the  Liberal  point 
of  view,  be  placed  on  the  same  platform  as  anti-vaccination  ! 
As  if  a  movement  which  at  bottom  is  one  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  religious  equality  could  be  dismissed  as  an  “  'ism  ”  ! 
Writing  like  this,  though  it  may  be  meant  to  support  the  Liberal 
cause,  is  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  a  score  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  “  abstentions  ”  to  a  Liberal  candidate,  even  to  so 
courteous  and  fair-minded  a  candidate  as  Mr.  Finlay.  For  it 
means,  not  of  course  in  intention,  but  in  effect,  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  Tory  policy  of  exasperation  for  a  Whig  policy  of 
opportunism  and  conciliation. 

If  such  a  policy  is  persisted  in,  if  Liberal  Dissenters  and 
Liberal  Churchmen  are  set  by  the  ears,  nothing  but  party 
mischief,  if  not  disaster,  will  be  the  result.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
believe  that  the  Nonconformists  of  Scotland  would,  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  having  soon  to  appeal  to  the  country 
on  any  fundamental  question  of  Liberal  policy,  insist  on  sacri¬ 
ficing  him  and  it  to  Disestablishment.  But  they  might  not  be  so 
loyal  to  any  other  leader.  Above  all,  they  clearly  do  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  postpone  the  national  consideration  of  the 
question  they  have  so  much  at  heart,  sine  die.  It  seems 
reasonable,  however,  that  they  should  defer  the  formal  raising 
of  it  until  after  the  passing  of  the  County  Franchise  Act,  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  then  the  issue  shall  not  be  shirked. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  Mr.  Asher,  the  Scotch 
Solicitor-General,  as  indicated  on  Tuesday  in  a  speech  to  his 
constituents  of  the  Elgin  Burghs, — a  speech  which,  from  its 
candour  and  freshness,  is  indicative  of  something  more  like  a 
reserve  force  in  Scotch  politics  than  anything  we  have  read  for 
a  long  time.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  truce  to  be  established 
between  Liberal  Dissenters  and  Liberal  Churchmen,  on  some 
such  terms  and  for  some  such  period  as  have  been  suggested  ? 
Here  is  an  achievement  worthy  of  and  open  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  most  popular  and  conciliatory  of  Scotch  Liberals, — one, 
too,  which  would  make  him  Minister  for  Scotland  in  an 
incomparably  higher  sense  than  the  departmental  one. 


SACRED  ANARCHY. 

WE  just  drew  attention  last  week  to  the  remarkable 
letter  in  the  Daily  News  of  February  2nd,  on  the 
creed  of  M.  Elisee  Reclus,  the  great  geographer  and  socialist, 
who  sympathises  so  cordially  with  the  Nihilist  conspirators  of 
Lyons,  and  was  willing  to  share  his  imprisonment  with  Prince 
Krapotkine,  if  he  could  provoke  the  French  Government  to 
include  him  among  the  victims  of  their  prosecution.  But  the 
subject  well  deserves  a  somewhat  closer  attention,  for  it  is  in¬ 
deed  perhaps  the  most  curious  phenomenon  of  the  present  day. 
What  M.  Elisee  Reclus  appears  to  believe  is  this, — -that  if  once 
you  can  dissolve  all  existing  institutions — Government,  first  of 
all — and  especially  get  rid  of  the  use  of  force  in  any  organised 
way,  men  will  then  freely  co-operate,  first,  in  working  for  the 
production  of  what  all  need,  and  then  in  sharing — not,  if 
we  rightly  understand  him,  equally,  but  in  some  reason¬ 
able  proportion  or  other,  the  exact  rectitude  of  which  it 
will  not  be  worth  while  to  dispute — the  produce  which 
all  have  concurred  to  bring  into  existence.  That  we 
may  not  be  supposed  to  put  utterly  incredible  opinions 
into  the  great  geographer’s  mouth,  we  will  quote  his  exact 
language : — “  Anarchists  object,  not  to  Governments  alone,  but 
to  every  sort  of  authority.  ‘  What  would  you  do  on  board  a 
ship  in  a  storm?’  I  asked  M.  Reclus.  ‘As  Greek  sailors,’ he 
answered ;  *  choose  the  ablest  mariner  amongst  us — the  one  with 
the  best  coup  d’ceil — to  take  the  management  of  the  ship.  But 
we  should  neither  treat  him  as  a  captain  nor  call  him  one, — 
simply  carry  out  his  directions,  as  one  has  to  carry  out  the  direc¬ 


tions  of  a  surgeon  who  performs  an  operation.  Every  man  to 
his  metier.’  ‘  And  this  great  division  of  property,’ I  inquired, 

‘  how  would  you  bring  that  about  ?’  ‘We  don’t  intend  to  bring 
it  about  at  all,’  was  his  reply ;  ‘  we  are  not  so  Mte  as  to  suppose 
that  it  is  either  desirable  or  possible  to  make  an  equal  division 
of  property.  But  we  look  upon  all  property  as  the  common 
possession  of  humanity,  and  we  consider  that  it  should  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  common.  There  is  enough  for  all,  and  all  should  work, 
and  all  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  But  this  end  can  never 
be  attained  by  Governments,  or  through  irresponsible  deputies  ; 
we  propose,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  both.’  ‘  How,  in  that 
case,  would  you  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  how  put  down 
crime  and  punish  criminals ;  for  the  destruction  of  authority 
would  imply  the  abolition  of  tribunals,  police,  and  soldiers  ?’ 

‘  The  man  who  commits  a  crime,’  he  said,  ‘  interferes  with  my 
freedom,  impedes  my  liberty  of  action.  He  would  be  brought 
before  one  of  the  gi'oups  into  which  society  would  spontaneously 
resolve  itself,  and — I  do  not  say  punished— restrained.  But  we 
should  not  require  courts  and  policemen  for  that.’  ”  The  serious 
belief  that  all  property  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  common,  and  that 
there  will  yet  be  no  scramble  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  limited  as 
it  is  in  quantity,  or  at  least  no  scramble  which  “  the  groups  into 
which  society  would  spontaneously  resolve  itself  ”  would  not  be 
able  “to  restrain”  without  “punishing,”  is  one  of  those 
amazing  states  of  mind  which  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  to  distinguish  from  sheer  insanity.  The  man 
who  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  when  reminded 
that  he  had  formerly  spoken  of  himself  as  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
promptly  replied,  “  So  I  am,  but  by  a  different  mother,”  was 
hardly,  to  our  conception,  in  a  more  hopeless  condition  of  confusion 
than  the  man  who  at  the  same  time  regards  all  our  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  as  the  mere  result  of  artificially  applied  force,  and  yet 
refuses  to  see  that  the  disposition  to  apply  such  artificial  force 
must  itself  be  natural,  else  Government  could  never  have  reached 
the  dimensions  it  has.  What  M.  Elisee  Reclus  and  his  friends 
virtually  say  is  this, — ‘  Society,  as  we  have  it,  is  the  child  of 
artifice ;  our  desire  to  return  to  a  happier  state  of  things  is  the 
child  of  Nature,’  and  when  we  turn  upon  them,  and  say,  ‘  yet 
we  thought  you  regarded  your  own  violent  and  exceptional 
measxrres  for  producing  anarchy  as  the  children  of  artifice,’ 
they  reply  virtually,  like  the  lunatic, — ‘  So  we  do,  but  by  a 
different  mother.’ 

Men  who  are  driven  into  paradoxes  of  this  fierce  description 
cannot,  of  course,  whatever  their  command  of  definite  knowledge 
—and  M.  Elisee  Reclus’s  command  of  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
enormous — be  regarded  as  rational  beings.  It  is  not  rational  in 
any  sense  to  talk  of  the  groups  into  which  society  would  resolve 
itself,  as  soon  as  existing  institutions  were  dissolved,  as  having 
to  commence  anew  the  restraining  functions  of  those  institu¬ 
tions,  and  yet  to  arraign  all  our  present  arrangements  of  that 
kind  as  absolutely  bad  ;  it  is  not  rational,  in  any  sense,  to  talk 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  any  equal  division  of  property, 
and  yet  to  represent  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  all  property  and  all  work  should  be  shared  by  all,  without 
any  arrangements  for  forcibly  equalising  the  proportions.  All 
this  reminds  us  of  the  violent  incongruity  of  which  we  have  so 
much  experience  in  dreams,  and  so  little,  as  a  rule,  in  waking 
hours.  But,  perhaps,  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is  to  note  the  highly 
artificial  character  of  some  of  the  moral  obligations  to  which 
these  Anarchists  passionately  cling,  while  they  denounce  courts 
of  justice,  marriage,  punishment,  police,  all  the  ordinary  out¬ 
come  of  our  common  life,  with  such  unimaginable  resent¬ 
ment.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  letter,  the  Daily  News 
correspondent  had  explained  that  Prince  Krapotkine  is  a 
foreigner  who  was  never  domiciled  in  France,  that  he  might 
very  likely  have  got  his  sentence  declared  void  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  Court  on  this  question  as  to  his  liability 
to  the  provisions  of  the  French  law ;  but,  said  M.  Elisee  Reclus, 
“  he  would  rather  die,  than  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  by 
which  his  companions  in  misfortune  could  not  equally  profit.” 
And  M.  Elisee  Reclus,  it  is  declared,  shares  these  highly  honour¬ 
able  prepossessions  to  the  utmost  point.  “  A  few  days  ago,  when 
in  all  earnestness  he  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lyons 
examining  Judge,  he  informed  his  mother  that  he  might  have  to 
go  to  prison.  ‘  Go,’  she  answered,  ‘  if  you  consider  it  your  duty.’ 
He  has  further  proved  his  willingness  to  enter  the  lion’s  den,  by 
asking  the  Prefect  of  Lyons  for  an  order  to  visit  Prince  Ivrapot- 
kine  at  the  Maison  d’ Arret ;  and  if  he  receives  the  order,  he  will 
go.”  In  other  words,  while  all  the  ordinai-y  bonds  of  society 
seem  to  these  Anarchists  bonds  in  the  basest  sense,  the  highly 
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complex  instincts  which  go  by  the  name  of  “  honour,”  and  which 
appear  to  impose  on  colleagues  the  duty  of  suffering  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  same  cause,  even  when  they  cannot  alleviate 
each  other’s  sufferings  by  so  doing,  except  so  far  as  the  very 
thought  that  th  ey  are  all  suffering  simultaneously,  though  not 
in  any  actual  companionship,  for  the  same  cause,  may  perhaps 
constitute  such  an  alleviation, — are  glorified  for  them  into  almost 
religious  impulses.  Yet  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  instincts 
more  subtly  evolved  from  the  very  depth  of  that  social  life  which 
produces  all  the  conventions,  tliau  this  delicate  sense  of  esprit 
de  corps  which  considers  it  almost  disgraceful  to  live  at  ease 
while  a  friend  who  shares  all  your  views  is  suffering  for  those 
views,  and  while  you  might,  if  you  pleased,  be  suffering  for  them 
too  ?  There  are  plenty  of  primitive  social  conditions  in  which 
such  a  feeling  as  this  would  be  simply  unintelligible, — in  which 
men  who  would  willingly  go  to  the  stake  to  save  a  friend,  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  see  any  opportunity  of  easing  his  suffer¬ 
ings  by  merely  bringing  to  his  knowledge  that  another  of 
his  colleagues  who  might  be  comparatively  happy  and  at 
rest,  had  voluntarily  elected  to  be  miserable  too.  Yet  this 
highly  artificial  thread  of  honour  apparently  binds  these  men 
who  are  crying  out  for  the  immediate  loosing  of  all  the  more 
ordinary  bonds  of  social  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  explanation  of  the  riddle — so  far  as  it  has 
an  explanation — will  probably  be  found  in  this  highly  ideal 
side  of  the  Anarchists’  feelings.  The  less  compulsory,  the  more 
shadowy,  is  the  thread  which  ties  them,  the  more  obedience 
they  yield  it.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  for  instance,  that  if  M. 
Elisee  Eeclus  could  get  Prince  Krapotkine  out  of  prison  by 
simply  offering  to  suffer  for  him,  he  would  feel  it  half  as  much 
Ms  duty  to  do  this,  as  he  would  to  suffer  simultaneously 
with  the  Prince,  so  that  neither  should  get  any  advantage 
(except,  perhaps,  some  vague  sense  of  spiritual  companion¬ 
ship)  from  the  other’s  sufferings.  The  moment  you  render 
it  possible  for  one  of  the  comrades  to  think  of  the  other 
as  selfish  for  taking  advantage  of  his  friend’s  sacrifice,  that 
moment  probably  you  kill  the  desire  in  him  thus  to  help  his 
friend.  Prince  Krapotkine  would  not  hear  of  availing  himself 
of  an  excuse  which  would  have  rendered  him  more  fortunate 
than  his  fellow-prisoners.  M.  Elisee  Eeclus  is  quite  eager  to 
go  to  prison,  also.  But  if  either  of  them  thought  that  the 
other  was  really  gaining  happiness  at  his  expense,  would  not  the 
shadowy  sense  of  obligation  die  away  in  some  feeling  of  re¬ 
proach  ?  We  conjecture  that  what  the  Anarchists  feel  so  bitterly 
is  the  assumed  selfishness  of  human  institutions.  Marriage, 
for  instance,  they  say,  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  obligations  prompted  by  love  and  honour.  And  they  de¬ 
clare  that  there  ought  to  be  no  attempt  to  supply  these  deficiencies 
by  any  less  delicate  equivalent.  Courts  of  justice  and  police  are 
an  attempt  to  make  men  do  what  they  ought,  for  reasons  which 
do  not  appeal  to  the  consciences,  but  only  to  the  fears,  of  men. 
Such  attempts  are  looked  upon  as  evil.  Again,  individual 
property  is  a  sort  of  selfishness  in  itself,  a  desire  to 
shut  somebody  out  from  enjoying,  that  you  may  your¬ 
self  enjoy.  Such  a  feeling  is  supposed  to  be  detestable.  The 
only  answer  we  know  to  such  ravings  is  that  the  provisions 
which  make  it  impossible  for  two  men  to  be  nourished  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  food  and  the  same  drink,  appear  to 
involve  the  impossibility  of  a  perfect  communal  life,  and  that 
the  rest  of  our  life  is  also  modelled  on  lines  in  which  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  various  moral  and  spiritual  feelings  has  an  equally 
prominent  share.  What,  however,  the  Anarchists  appear  to  feel 
is  the  truth  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  our  human  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  are  not  thus  naturally  exclusive  of  the  joys  of 
others,  that  these  are  some  of  the  highest  parts,  and  that  the 
arrangements  of  human  society  often  give  an  almost  coarse 
prominence  to  those  selfish  feelings  which  assert  themselves 
at  the  cost  of  others.  That  may  be  true,  and  it  may  do 
something  to  explain  the  astonishing  paradox  that  learned 
and,  in  a  sense,  honourable  men,  indulge  so  passionate  a 
disgust  for  society  as  they  find  it,  that  they  wish  to  break  down 
every  existing  institution,  and  to  start  de  novo,  with  nothing 
but  fine  feelings  for  guides.  But  if  it  does  something — a 
very  Ettle — to  explain  that  enormous  paradox,  it  leaves  the 
greater  part  of  it  unexplained.  It  leaves  quite  unexplained 
how  it  is  that  these  men  ignore  the  fiercely  competitive — 
the  scrambling — side  of  human  nature  altogether,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  themselves  are  compelled  to  begin 
the  scramble  by  throwing  dynamite  about  amongst  the  help¬ 
less  and  innocent  victims  of  their  own  destructive  instincts.  It  is 


strange  indeed,  that  these  men  cannot  see  that  the  very  im¬ 
periousness  of  their  own  desire  to  destroy  all  the  powers  that 
be, — reckless  as  they  are  of  the  consequences  to  numbers  who 
ought  to  be  as  much  regarded  by  them  as  their  own  political 
associates, — is  the  witness  of  that  selfish  fighting  and  scrambling 
instinct  in  themselves  which  they  profess  to  hope  that  they  may 
supersede  by  their  communal  arrangements  for  the  future.  The 
party  of  Anarchy  uses  force  to  destroy  government,  in  the  hope 
of  moulding  everything  to  human  good  without  any  further  use 
of  force ;  but  in  using  that  force,  it  betrays  the  secret  of  its 
own  necessary  failure.  It  is  really  appealing  to  the  very  instincts 
now  properly  organised  in  government,  and  appealing  to  them 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  government  to  an  end  ; 
and  a  more  hopeless  wild-goose  chase  than  this,  it  is  impossible 
for  even  human  ingenuity  to  invent. 


A  NEEDED  ETIQUETTE. 

mtlE RE  are  plenty  of  Etiquettes  in  the  world — too  many, 
-B-  most  reasonable  folk  would  say — but  yet  we  feel  inclined 
to  suggest  an  addition  to  the  number.  We  want  it  to  be  made 
an  etiquette  that  a  man  who  announces  that  he  is  seeking  rest 
should  be  let  alone.  Nobody  questions  that  in  the  hurry  and 
strain  of  modern  intellectual  life,  a  necessity  has  arisen  for  periodic 
rest,  such  as  our  grandfathers,  whose  lives  were  slower,  never 
felt.  The  handicraftsman  has  reduced  his  stint  of  labour  on 
the  average  by  two  hours  a  day,  but  the  class  which  uses  its 
brains  works  as  it  never  yet  worked,  and  is  harassed  as  it  never 
was  harassed  before,  till  physicians  are  recognising  “  overwork  ” 
as  a  specific  cause  of  disease,  and  a  few  of  them  are  making 
the  effects  of  over-cerebration,  under  a  hundred  names,  a  distinct 
specialty.  There  are,  we  believe,  at  least  three  first-class/ 
doctors  in  London  whose  incomes  flow  almost  entirely  from 
men  with  brains  which  are  overworn,  but  not  shattered,  who 
seldom  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  but  who  one 
and  all  confess  that  their  nerves  are  “  over-strung,”  or  “  under¬ 
strung,”  or  “gone  to  pieces,”  or  “so  excited”  that  they  can 
neither  sleep,  nor  work,  nor  remain  quiet.  They  do  not  say, 
with  Mrs.  Gamp,  “  which  fiddle-strings  is  weakness  to  expredge 
my  nerves  this  night !” — but  that  is  their  permanent  condition. 
In  this  last  Parliamentary  Eecess,  the  public  attention  has  been 
called  to  half-a-dozen  such  cases,  the  Head  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
two  or  three  other  well-known  men,  having  been  ill  with  ill¬ 
nesses  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  all  traceable  in  one 
way  or  another  to  overstrain.  They  are  but  samples,  and 
poor  samples,  of  thousands  more — English  Ministers  being 
almost  invariably  men  of  exceptional  vitality — from  studying 
whose  complaints  the  specialists  have  become  abnormally  dis¬ 
cerning.  They  can  tell  almost  at  a  glance  where  anxiety  has 
been  the  cause  of  disease,  and  where,  as  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  happens,  it  must  be  sought  in  actual  over- work  ;  where 
drugs  or  alcohol  have  assisted  the  decay  of  nervous  force,  and 
where  asceticism,  tried  as  a  remedy,  has  seriously  injured  the 
resisting  power,  diminishing  the  fuel,  till  every  day  threatens  to 
empty  the  store.  They  differ  considerably,  we  are  told,  in  their 
practice,  some  having  a  lingering  faith  in  the  milder  narcotics, 
which  others  have  lost;  and  some  in  sleep  by  itself,  which  others 
think  is  only  perfectly  recuperative  when  it  comes  unsought— 
the  phenomena  of  sleep,  and  especially  the  differences  in  the 
quality  of  sleep,  are  not  half  investigated — but  they  all  agree 
in]  recommending  perfect  “  rest.”  Their  patients,  who  have 
instinct  to  guide  them,  and  some  memories  of  quick  recovery 
during  accidental  or  incidental  lulls  in  life,  always  agree  with 
them,  but  always  start  in  reply  the  question  how  the  rest  is  to 
be  obtained.  It  is,  as  Society  is  now  constituted,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  in  the  world  to  get,  as  difficult  as  “the  silence 
that  is  in  the  starry  skies  ”  is  to  secure  in  London.  The 
professional  classes  have  managed,  with  much  more  difficulty 
and  expense  than  is  always  suspected,  to  beat  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  world  into  allowing  them  a  few  weeks’  holiday 
in  the  year,  seldom  more  than  six,  during  which  they  may 
be  absent  without  affronting  constituents,  or  clients,  or 
patients,  or  business  connections ;  and  if  the  holiday  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  momentary  need,  one  condition  of  rest  has  been 
obtained.  Yery  often,  however,  it  will  not  fit,  and  then  rest  is 
nearly  hopeless.  The  pecuniary  sacrifice  of  going  away  wholly 
during  the  busy  season  is  often  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  rest 
at  home  is  unobtainable.  The  work  to  be  done  flows  in,  the 
world  has  none  of  the  pity  for  coming  illness  which  it  has  for 
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actual  illness  or  for  grief,  it  is  impossible  to  seal  up  the  house— 
except  by  persistent  lying — and  the  unhappy  man,  who  feels  as 
if  his  head  were  going  from  weariness,  who  would  be  let  alone  if 
he  had  a  fever,  or  spared  all  intrusion  if  his  wife  were  dead,  is 
harassed  by  all  around  him  without  remorse,  and,  indeed,  with 
'the  feeling  that  they  are  conferring  favours.  If  the  sufferers  are 
eminent,  the  case  is  even  worse.  The  obscure  can,  if  driven 
desperate,  get  away,  and  once  away,  can  lose  themselves,  out 
of  reach  of  letters  or  telegrams ;  bat  the  great  have  not  that 
power.  For  them,  there  is  but  one  retreat  from  the  storm  of 
communications, — the  deck  of  a  yacht,  which,  once  on  the  open 
water,  is  such  a  refuge,  so  charming  a  retreat  from  the  troubles 
of  the  world  and  the  pestering  of  a  too  perfect  Post,  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  though  he  is  no  Viking,  or  lover  of  Kings¬ 
ley’s  “  Wind  of  God,”  wisely  sought  it  even  in  midwinter, 
and  with  the  dreaded  Bay  to  cross.  He  was,  we  believe, 
quite  right ;  and,  as  luxury  and  common-sense  advance, 
we  shall  yet  see  hospital  steamers  in  the  Mediterranean, 

•  and  yachts  advertised  with  captains  who  are  “thoroughly 
experienced  in  avoiding  letters,  suppressing  telegrams, 
and  prohibiting  communications  with  the  outside  world.” 
■’But  everybody  cannot  go  to  sea.  Half  of  the  over¬ 
tasked  detest  blue  water,  and  the  noises,  and  the  smells;  while 
of  the  remaining  moiety,  eighty  per  cent,  want  their  wives  or 
daughters  to  be  with  them,  and  will  not  inflict  on  patient  nurses 
the  purgatory  of  a  chopping  sea.  Nothing  exhilarates  those 
who  enjoy  it  like  the  water,  and  nothing  so  rapidly  lowers  those 
who  detest  its  unrest  or  its  noise.  For  the  majority,  the  sea 
is  no  refuge;  and  in  England,  or  near  England,  where  is 
there  one  for  those  whom  the  world  watches  ?  Sark  has 
not  been  made,  as  it  should  be,  the  retreat  of  the  weary. 
Hardly  even  on  the  Mediterranean  is  there  rest,  for  not 
to  mention  the  followers  of  the  god  Dynamite,  who  roam 
as  widely  as  the  servants  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  are  far  more  terrible 
— for,  after  all,  you  could  defeat  a  dagger,  and  are  always  at 
the  mercy  of  dj-namite— the  Mediterranean  retreats  are  as  open 
as  London  to  the  post  and  to  the  wire.  Their  infatuated  in¬ 
habitants  are  as  proud  of  many  deliveries  as  of  infrequent 
main  drains.  The  letters  and  the  messages  are  always  pouring 
in,  and  even  if  they  are  stopped  by  faithful  secretaries  or 
loving  friends,  there  is  always  the  thought,  absent  on  board 
ship,  that  something  disagreeable  which  y0u  ought  to  know 
is  being  kept  back  from  you  in  mercy.  A  grave  face  means 
a  hidden  telegram  with  a  death  in  it.  Then  there  are 
the  callers,  all  anxious  to  compliment ;  and  the  officials,  all 
eager  to  be  attentive;  and  the  public,  all  crazy  with  an  imbecile 
curiosity,  or  with  the  natural  desire  to  see  what  a  great  man  is 
like.  Continentals  do  not  crowd,  but  they  do  stare.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  had  the  training  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but,  except 
to  a  King  or  a  great  statesman,  what  a  horrible  burden,  when 
one  is  brain-weary,  those  platoons  of  eyes  must  be !  Let  a  theatre 
look  at  you  suddenly,  and  see ;  and  in  the  case  supposed,  that 
you  are  great,  that  you  are  weary,  and  that  you  need  air,  every 
road,  every  liill-side,  every  wood  is  but  a  theatre  the  more.  There 
is  no  escape,  save  at  night,  and  even  then  the  thought  must 
come  that  you  are  living  under  a  microscope,  and  that  over  a 
hundred  wires  are  speeding  messages  telling  mankind  all  you 
have  done,  and  said,  and  eaten  and  left  untasted,  what  you  wear, 
what  you  do,  to  whom  you  speak,  and  what  it  may  at  all  events 
be  imagined  that  you  said.  If  a  Prince  comes,  he  brings  a 
secret  message ;  if  a  Pretender  calls,  he  is  asking  permission  for 
a  Revolution.  The  room  of  the  sick  American  statesman 
-swarms  with  interviewers,  but  they  can  only  be  just  a  shade 
worse  than  the  bulletin-makers,  who  will  not  let  Mr.  Gladstone 
look  down  from  a  balcony  on  a  Carnival  without  recounting  how 
showers  of  confetti — nasty  comfits,  part  plaster,  part  flour,  and 
part  dyes — only  excited  him  to  boyish  glee. 

How,  why  should  not  the  Doctors,  and  the  leaders  of  fashion, 
and  the  journalists,  among  them  establish  an  etiquette  binding 
the  world,  when  once  a  man  has  announced  that  he  is  seeking 
rest  and  is  in  retreat  from  his  fellow-men,  to  leave  him  tem¬ 
porarily  alone  ?  Could  not  they  make  it  a  social  outrage  to  call 
on  a  Quietist — there  must  be  a  word,  and  as  the  sect  is  extinct, 
that  will  do — to  send  a  letter  to  him  without  imperative  neces¬ 
sity,  to  stare  at  him  as  he  passes,  or  to  record  liis  movements 
more  than  once  a  da\',  or  with  the  smallest  particularity  ?  A 
dozen  men  in  London,  if  they  only  agreed,  could  shut  up  the 
great  microscope  whenever  a  Quietist  came  within  its  field; 
and  a  few  physicians,  a  few  great  ladies,  and  a  few  Club 


men  could  soon  secure  the  remainder  of  the  required  im¬ 
munities.  They  are  secured  very  fairly  well  for  men  who 
are  in  grief.  No  one  insists  on  seeing  a  man  whose  daughter 
is  dying  or  wife  dead,  or  writes  to  a  man  known  to  be  in  deep 
sorrow,  or  feels  affronted  because  he  is  avoided  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  of  a  dear  relative.  Sujipose  we  extend  that  pity  to 
the  brain-weary,  and  regard  the  announcement  that  “Master 
is  Quiet  till  the  10th,”  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  friend's 
temporary  disappearance  from  the  world  ?  Let  us  make 
it  a  betise  to  pester  the  avowedly  tired,  and  “  bad  form  ”  to 
intrude,  even  by  a  letter,  on  a  time  of  retreat.  He  might 
get  rest  then,  even  at  home,  which  is  sometimes  the 
best  place,  without  the  distracting  thought  that  in  seeking 
rest  he  is  insuring  enmity,  and  that  his  sleep  of  a  fort¬ 
night  will  be  blamed  as  a  fortnight  of  neglected  duty.  The 
etiquette  would  be  no  more  burdensome  to  the  public  than  the 
etiquette  which  in  Catholic  countries — are  there  any  left  ? — once 
compelled  respect  for  a  “  retreat,”  or  than  the  often  discreditable 
fear  which  secures  to  a  patient  with  scarlet-fever  or  diphtheria 
such  admirable  immunity  from  the  visits  of  his  closest  friends. 
It  would  hurt  nobody,  while  it  would  greatly  help  to  secure  to 
invalids,  whose  lives  are  usually  valuable,  a  chance  of  con¬ 
valescence,  even  when  they  cannot  rush  to  a  Mediterranean 
island,  or  pay  for  a  steam  yacht  for  themselves.  The  perfect 
sanatorium  for  the  weary  man  would  be  Roraima  :  suppose  we 
barricade  his  dwelling  with  Etiquettes. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

- « - 

THE  EAST-LOTHIAN  ELECTION,  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — There  is  no  Tory  reaction  in  East  Lothian.  Mr.  Finlay’s 
supporters  allege  this  morning,  in  their  anger,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan  iu  1880 
went  over  yesterday,  and  voted  against  Mr.  Finlay  in  1883. 
The  statement  seems  quite  baseless.  The  real  cause  of  the 
smallness  of  Mr.  Finlay’s  poll,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced, 
seems  to  be  his  position  on  Scotch  Disestablishment.  Hence 
resulted,  first,  a  chill  to  the  Liberalism  of  the  county ;  and 
second,  positive  abstentions  at  the  poll. 

You  think  these  refusals  to  vote  were  not  justified.  As  a 
Scotch  elector,  I  venture  to  think  otherwise.  I  think  they  were 
both  justified  and  called  for,  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  party. 
If  our  party,  or  if  any  party,  had  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of 
this  Church  question  in  Scotland,  or  of  postponing  it  in¬ 
definitely,  the  case  might  be  otherwise.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  Liberal  party  in  Scotland,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Lord  Harrington,  has  deliberately,  publicly,  and 
repeatedly,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  adopted  this 
Scotch  Church  question  as  a  question  of  existing  injustice 
to  be  in  some  way  set  right.  That  it  can  only  be  set  right  by 
Disestablishment,  they  have  by  no  means  said.  But  that  Dis¬ 
establishment,  as  one  of  the  possible  courses,  is  to  be  considered 
by  Scotland,  and  considered  by  it  even  in  the  course  of  this 
Parliament,  was  explicitly  put  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
formal  answer  to  the  communications  made  to  him  on  different 
sides  in  1869.  I  need  not  say  that  even  were  these  facts  away 
the  position  of  the  non-established  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  is 
such  as  to  make  it  very  certain  that  they  will  not  submit  to  the 
obvious  and  insolent  inequality  of  the  present  state  of  matters. 
This  question,  then,  is  in  some  form  inevitable,  and  it  is  not 
Liberals  alone  who  know  it.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  as  Modera¬ 
tor,  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in  bringing  forward  the  Patronage 
Act  of  1874,  when  the  Conservative  Government  was  in  power 
they  had  in  view  “  the  reconciliation  of  the  Free  Churches,”  and 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  Church,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
has  just  confessed  that  the  failure  of  that  measure  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  view  was  not  more  publicly  stated,  and  that 
Scotch  Nonconformists  were  not  frankly  consulted  about  it. 
The  Conservatives  had  their  innings  then,  and  failed,  for  such 
reasons.  The  Liberal  party  has  them  now,  and  it  has  gone 
farther  than  the  Conservative  party  did,  by  admitting  the 
general  question  of  justice,  and  referring  it  to  Scotch  electors 
for  au  answer. 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Finlay  could  not  have  com¬ 
plained  even  if  a  Haddingtonshire  elector  simply  said,  “  You 
must  answer  Mr.  Gladstone’s  question  by  voting,  like  me,  for 
Disestablishment  in  Scotland.”  Such  a  strong  course  might 
conceivably  have  been  the  best  for  the  party,  as  well  as  for 
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abstract  justice.  But  Mr.  Finlay,  acting  under  very  bad  advice, 
and  thrust  without  proper  inquiry  upon  a  local  association, 
went  much  farther  than  declining  to  vote  for  Disestablishment. 
He  pledged  himself  to  vote  against  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  and  suggested  no  other  solution  of  the  question  of  justice. 
He  seemed  throughout  to  deny  that  any  such  question  of 
justice  existed.  In  so  acting,  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
line  already  taken  by  the  leaders  of  his  party.  He  not  only 
rejected  the  answer  which  East  Lothian  ought  to  give  to  the 
question,  he  rejected  the  question  itself,  to  the  solution  of  which 
(for  Scotland,  not  for  England)  the  Liberal  party  is  pledged.  In 
so  doing,  he  did  his  best  to  split  up  that  party,  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  electors  not  to  vote  for 
him, — at  least,  in  the  recent  contest. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

February  6th.  A  Scotch  Liberal. 


EGYPTIAN  SEPOYS. 

I  To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”) 

•■Sir, — I  will  only  trouble  you  with  a  very  short  note  of  explana¬ 
tion,  in  answer  to  your  question  about  my  remarks  of  last  week. 
I  do  not  wish  the  English  troops  to  leave  Egypt.  My  remarks 
under  the  head  of  “  Mahommedan  Self-Government”  had 
regard  to  the  political  situation  created  by  the  scheme  which 
•Lord  Granville  was  said  to  have  adopted.  This  political  situa¬ 
tion  seemed  to  me  a  very  happy  compromise  between  absolute 
annexation  by  England  and  absolute  acceptance  of  Arabi’s 
programme.  We  defeated  and  removed  Arabi,  yet  we  gave — 
■  or  are  about  to  give — nominal  self-government  to  the  Egyptians. 
My  object  was  to  show  that  the  tremendous  guarantees  secured 
by  England  in  her  command  of  the  Army  and  Gendarmerie,  in 
her  influence  over  finance  and  railways,  &c.,  made  the  nominal 
or  theoretical  self-government  accorded  to  the  Egyptians  of  no 
real  consequence.  Europe  was  fully  protected,  in  law,  in  finance, 
aud  in  police  administration,  by  the  fact  that  all  important  offices 
were  in  European  hands.  The  Khedive,  our  faithful  ally  during 
'last  summer’s  campaign,  might  well  be  left  the  control  of  purely 
native  affairs,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  of  purely  native 
politicians.  This  is  quite  another  matter  to  the  question  of 
withdrawing  our  troops.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion 
on  such  a  point,  without  knowing  the  exact  state  of  the  new 
Egyptian  Army,  and  the  exact  amount  of  Naval  force  that  we 
may  intend  to  keep  in  Egyptian  waters.  It  has  never  been 
•thought  possible  to  trust  India  entirely  to  Sepoys,  nor  would 
it,  I  suppose,  be  possible  to  trust  Egypt,  for  some  time  to  come, 
entirely  to  a  native  organisation.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  withdrawing  altogether  from  a  country,  and  with¬ 
drawing  every  unnecessary  man.  A  few  battalions,  nay,  even 
a  few  companies,  of  Englishmen,  prudently  left  behind,  might 
be  quite  enough  to  give  confidence  to  the  Khedivial  Army.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  red-coat  is  greatly  respected,  just 
now,  in  Egypt. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Temple,  E.C.,  February  5tli.  J.  Hilary  Skinner. 


IRISH  REFORMS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”) 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  pain,  almost  with  distrust  of  the 
future,  your  article  on  “  Ireland  and  the  Proposed  Reforms.” 
True  it  is  that  you  advocate  that  concession  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  which,  from  your  limited  field  of  view,  must  needs  be  the 
most  perilous  of  experiments.  But  like  a  great  proportion  of 
the  English  people,  per  incuriam  probably,  and  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  party  from  design,  no  mention  is  made  of  Ulster.  Yet 
Ulster  is  sound  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  Imperial  idea  to 
the  very  core.  The  Imperial  Colony  of  1644  has  begotten  the 
men  of  the  Imperial  Province,  of  1883.  And  I  speak  of  what  I 
know,  and  that  you  may  know  it  also,  I  enclose  the  reports  of  a 
land  conference  of  delegates  of  the  Tenant  Farmers  of  Ulster, 
over  which  a  private  gentleman  presided,  the  proceedings  being 
opened  by  two  tenant-farmers.  Every  Tenant-right  Association 
of  Ulster  sent  its  delegates.  (There  was  a  meeting  of  import¬ 
ance,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  delegation,  at  Dungannon, 
with  somewhat  memorable  consequences.)  There  was  neither 
hint  nor  prompting  from  landlord  or  agent,  nor  harsh  word  or 
rebuke  for  either ;  nay,  rather  sympathy  at  the  results  of  the 
present  legislation.  The  attention  given  to  the  speakers  was 
profound,  and  uninterrupted  by  cry  of  wrath  or  denunciation. 
The  verdict, — that  of  self-respecting  men,  after  the  old  Scottish 
and  English  fashion,  of  following  natural  leaders ;  but  if  these 
fail,  of  selecting  guides  for  themselves.  There  was  abundant 
ovilence  that  the  certainty,  rather  than  the  precipitancy,  of 


reforms  was  desired.  Fifty  years  of  political  communion  with 
all  classes  of  English  and  Irish  voters— actual  and  voters  ex¬ 
pectant — have  taught  me  when  men  are  in  earnest.  Ulster  is 
in  earnest  now.  Read,  and  judge.  We  are  determined  that 
within  our  borders  the  unclean  spirit  of  Home-rule  shall  find 
no  abiding-places  or  rest.  But  in  the  three  Provinces  beyond, 
the  process  of  conversion  to  honesty  and  obedience  to  law  must 
needs  be  protracted. 

From  Goshen  and  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  to  the  pools  of 
Jordan,  the  journey  required  the  lapse  of  forty  years  and  the 
lives  of  a  generation.  A  generation  of  Irish  life  will  barely 
accomplish  the  redressing  of  the  scale  out  of  Ulster.  Yet  men’s 
minds  are  in  preparation  for  reception  of  neglected  truths.  The 
clod  is  broken  up,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  seed-time  is  at 
hand.  But  there  must  be  neither  doubt  nor  pause  in  applying 
the  means  of  repression  of  crime.  I  say  repression,  and  of 
developing  free,  honest  thought.  Yourself  have  said  that  a 
persistent  policy  of  twenty  years  is  required.  I  agree,  out  of 
Ulster.  Ulster  is  ready. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Waveney. 

The  Castle,  Ballymena,  County  Antrim,  February  6th. 


THE  MILES  PLATTING  CASE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  are  unjust  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  your 
injustice  is  all  the  harder  to  bear,  because  you  attack  him  on  a 
point  on  which  a  man  of  his  high  spirit  cannot  well  defend  him¬ 
self.  For  the  present  difficulty  at  Miles  Platting  mainly  arises 
from  the  Bishop’s  past  forbearance.  When  Mr.  Green  was  sent 
to  Lancaster  Jail,  the  Bishop  might  have  dismissed  Mr.  Cowgill, 
the  unlicensed  curate,  and  placed  the  parish  in  the  charge  of  a 
curate,  with  instructions  to  lower  the  ritual  to  what  Dr.  Fraser 
holds  to  be  the  legal  standard.  It  would  have  been  the  course 
usually  taken  by  Bishops.  Most  people  would  have  thought  it 
his  duty.  The  diocese  would  have  acquiesced.  The  probable 
result  would  have  been  the  dispersion  of  the  main  part  of  Mr. 
Green’s  congregation,  and  the  ending  of  much  of  Mr.  Green’s 
work.  But  other  Bishops  to  whom  the  charge  of  a  Ritualist 
church  has  fallen  have  sacrificed  the  congregation  aud  the  work, 
without  scruple;  and  in  so  doing,  they  acted  prudently,  from 
their  point  of  view,  and  avoided  future  difficulty.  The  Bishop 
of  London,  whom  you  hold  up  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  as 
a  bright  example  of  fatherly  consideration,  has  dispersed  con¬ 
gregation  after  congregation.  But  Dr.  Fraser  is  a  different 
man.  His  allowance  of  the  ritual  which  he  condemned,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Miles  Platting  congregation  and  of  Mr. 
Green  himself,  marks  his  chivalrous  nature,  and  in  judging 
him,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  forming  a  judgment.  No 
one  counselled  him,  and  no  one  praised  him.  Practical  men 
called  his  conduct  weak.  High  Churchmen  had  no  gratitude 
for  the  Bishop  who  had  sent  Mr.  Green  before  Lord  Penzance, 
and  the  Church  Association,  which  now  does  all  it  can  to  damage 
him  by  its  self-interested  approval,  attacked  him  bitterly.  But 
a  man’s  character  is  marked,  not  by  what  he  does  under  legal 
advice,  but  by  his  action  in  matters  which,  in  his  mind,  rise 
above  the  sphere  of  law.  The  Bishop  is  probably  wrong  in 
thinking  a  chimere  and  a  cope  are  the  same  vestment,  or  that 
a  rubric  of  the  Prayer-book  can  be  abolished  by  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  he  spared  Mr.  Green’s  work,  when  interest  and 
“  the  law  ”  and  popular  opinion  combined  to  urge  him  to  crush 
it,  and  he  is  a  greater  man  than  you  give  him  credit  for.  He 
objects  to  Mr.  Cowgill’s  nomination,  and  be  has  a  fair  right  to 
object.  If  eighteen  months  ago  the  ritual  of  Miles  Platting  had 
been  altered  and  the  congregation  broken  up,  a  new  congrega¬ 
tion  would  have  been  formed,  which,  however  small  it  might 
have  been,  would  be  strong  enough,  backed  by  the  Church  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  make  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Cowgill  or  any  one  else  to 
reintroduce  the  vestments.  It  is  only  the  Bishop’s  forbearance 
which  makes  the  continuance  of  the  high  ritual  possible.  But 
of  that  forbearance,  Sir  Percival  Heywood  makes  an  ungener¬ 
ous  use.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  present  a  Ritualist. 
But  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Bishop  has  never  said  that  he 
will  reject  any  man  who  does  not  give  him  a  guarantee  to 
reduce  the  ritual.  If  the  Bishop  took  this  position,  then  your 
contention  that  he  is  breaking  the  Archbishop’s  truce  might  be 
valid.  But  all  we  have  in  evidence  is  that  the  Bishop  objects 
to  Mr.  Cowgill— that  is,  Sir  Percival  Heywood  nominates  the 
one  man  who  is  identified  with  the  disputed  ritual  in  the  parish, 
whose  position  is  due  to  no  other  cause  than  the  kindly 
tolerance  of  the  Bishop  in  time  past,  whose  nomination  is  a 
distinct  challenge,  and  whose  institution  would  be  a  distinct 
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humiliation.  I  am  as  high  a  Churchman  as  Sir  Percival,  and 
am  often  sore  vexed  and  grieved  by  the  Bishop’s  fulminations 
abont  “the  law;”  but  here  the  layman  is  surely  wrong,  and 
the  Bishop  right.  Very  probably  Sir  Percival’s  nomination  is 
legally  valid,  and  the  Bishop  will  find  that  he  is  setting  himself 
up  above  “  the  law.”  But  however  illegal  the  Bishop’s  objections 
may  be,  he  is  quite  justified  in  saying,  “  You  are  taking  an 
unworthy  advantage  of  my  forbearance,  and  you  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  forcing  upon  mo  a  man  who  has 
for  two  years  carried  on  in  my  diocese  illegal  ritual,  if  it  had 
not  been  that  my  idea  of  the  generosity  which  a  Christian 
gentlemau  should  show  is  different  from  yours.” — I  am,  Sir, 
Ac.,  J.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  is  a  reasonable  man,  but  he  is  not  very 
strong  in  his  facts.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  case  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  dispersed  a  Ritualistic  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  manner  suggested.  Mr.  Lowder’s  congregation 
was  left  in  charge  of  its  curates  during  the  vacancy,  and  an  old 
Ritualist  was  instituted  by  the  Bishop  to  succeed  Mr.  Lowder 
without  remonstrance.  The  Bishop  of  London  instituted,  with¬ 
out  demur,  to  All  Saints’,  Margaret  Street,  to  St.  Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge,  to  St.  Barnabas’,  Pimlico,  and  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene’s,  Munster  Square,  men  who  were  known  to  intend 
carrying  on  the  ritual  as  it  was  before.  Can  our  correspondent 
produce  a  single  case  in  which  Dr.  Jackson  has  dispersed  a 
Ritualist  congregation,  by  insistiug  on  entrusting  it  to  the  care  of 
anti-Ritualist  curates  ?  Iu  the  next  place,  the  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  did  supersede  Mr.  Cowgill  after  the  living  was  declared 
vacant,  and  some  weeks  before  the  patron  had  nominated  Mr. 
Cowgill.  Again,  we  deny  that  it  was  a  moderate  and  “chivalrous  ” 
policy  to  leave  the  congregation  in  charge  of  its  Ritualist  curate, 
if  the  Bishop  intended  to  scatter  the  congregation  directly  the 
living  fell  vacant.  Lastly,  we  have  great  doubts  whether  the 
patron  could  easily  have  found  another  incumbent  for  so  poorly 
paid  and  unhealthy  a  parish  as  Miles  Platting  is  understood 
to  he,  who  would  have  been  competent  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
which  Mr.  Green  is  admitted  to  have  done.  Indeed,  though  we 
have  no  special  knowledge  on  the  point,  we  have  little  donbt 
that  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  uominee 
for  such  a  parish  was  the  patron’s  chief  reason  for  offering  the 
living  to  Mr.  Cowgill. — Ed.  Spectator. J 


CONSECRATED  GROUND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  agrees  with  me,  I  am  glad  to  find, 
on  many  points, — possibly  we  are  not  so  widely  at  variance  as 
he  imagines  on  the  rest.  His  objection  seems  to  be  against  the 
creation,  or  maintenance,  of  exclusive  burial-places  for  the 
members  of  any  particular  communion.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  rite  of  consecration  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  system  to 
which  he  objects  ;  on  the  one  hand,  an  unconsecrated  burying- 
ground  may  be  strictly  restrained  by  its  trust-deed  to  the 
members  of  some  religious  body ;  on  the  other,  ground  which 
has  been  consecrated  may  be  absolutely  free.  I  have  consecrated 
many  graveyards  since  the  passing  of  the  Burials  Act  know¬ 
ing  that  the  use  of  them  will  not  be  limited  to  Church¬ 
men.  I  have  also  consecrated  ground  which  has  been  strictly 
limited  to  Churchmen,  by  the  conveyance  under  which  the  land 
passed  to  its  special  trustees.  Consecration  does  not  decide  the 
matter  either  way.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  should  rejoin,  “Why, 
then,  do  you  cousecrate  at  all  ?”  I  will  answer  in  his  own  words, — 
“We  bury  our  dead  with  prayer;  we  commit  them  to  the  care 
of  God ;  we  have  sacred  associations  with  their  resting-place, 
and  we  make  the  sepulchre  sure.”  If  he  will  examine  the 
language  of  our  prayers  at  consecration,  and  of  the  sentence 
which  constitutes  its  formal  part,  he  will  see  the  exact  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  words,— and  no  more.  He  has  admitted  that 
consecration  could  not  intend  the  exclusion  of  Nonconformists, 
when  such  persons  did  not  exist;  if  the  rite  of  consecration 
continues  to  be  what  it  then  was,  the  rite  cannot  intend  it  now. 

I  have  tried  to  rescue  the  rite  of  consecration  from  a  not 
uncommon  misrepresentation  of  its  nature.  But  I  do  not  deny 
that  exclusive  burying-grouuds  are  preferred  by  some  Church¬ 
men,  and  by  many  who  are  outside  the  Church.  Such  grounds 
are  owned  by  Jews,  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
by  many  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  These  owners  have 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  thrown  open  their  exclusive  burying-places, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Burials  Act,  to  the  Ministers  and 
services  of  other  religious  bodies.  Perhaps  they  are  hindered 
by  the  law,— which,  after  all,  “fetters  ”  the  owners. of  property 


held  in  trust,  whether  they  be  Conformists  or  Nonconformists, 
alike.  But  I  must  not  be  led  into  a  discussion  on  law.  I 
judge,  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown,  which  I  have 
read,  that  he  is  conversant  with  the  masters  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  refer  him  to  Hooker,  for  an  answer  to- 
that  part  of  his  letter. 

I  must  add,  Sir,  that  I  am  conscious  of  my  boldness  in 
asking  for  the  insertion  of  a  letter  with  the  signature  which,  as 
appears  from  your  article  last  week,  you  hold  in  very  light 
esteem.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  choose  a  pseudonym  which 
might  make  me  a  persona  grata  in  your  editorial  eyes,  and  I 
must  remain,  as  before, — ■  Episcopus. 


HIGH  CHURCHMEN  AND  BISHOPS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  point  out  one  factor  iu  the  causes  of  the 
distrust  which,  as  you  very  truly  say,  High  Churchmen  feel  for 
Episcopal  expressions  of  opinion.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  State- 
alone  appoints  to  the  Episcopate,  since  the  nominal  conge  d'elire 
is  neutralised  by  the  letter  of  mandate,  so  that  the  Church  has-, 
absolutely  no  voice  whatever  in  the  selection  of  its  own  rulers. . 
Now,  the  unquestionable  truth  that  Bishops  appointed  by  the- 
State  may  be  just  as  good  as  those  elected  freely,  or  even  better,, 
does  not  touch  this  difficulty  in  the  least.  The  same  general 
motives  operate  with  an  electoral  body  as  with  a  cautious  states¬ 
man,  and  the  Church  in  the  United  States  shows  us  constantly 
the  choice  of  undistinguished  men  for  the  mitre,  simply  because- 
such  men  are  not  prominent  enough  to  have  aroused  opposition^ 
It  is  not  the  best  man  who  is  chosen,  as  a  rule,  but  the  man 
against  whom  least  can  be  said.  But  this  is  the  working  of 
natural  causes.  Such  as  the  American  Bishops  are,  they  are- 
the  choice  of  their  dioceses,  and  of  the  superior  ratifying 
authorities  also.  They  owe  their  election  to  their  co-religionists, 
and  are  accountable  to  them  for  their  administration,  being 
liable  to  impeachment,  trial,  and  suspension  or  deposition,  not 
in  theory,  but  in  actual  fact,  for  at  least  one  deposed  American 
Bishop  is  now  living. 

Contrariwise,  in  England,  the  Bishops  have  nothing  to- 
generate  the  sense  of  responsibility.  They  do  not  get  their 
office  from  the  Church — lam  not  here  touching  on  the  question 
of  consecration — and  they  are  virtually  out  of  the  reach  of  the- 
law,  which  they  have  framed  in  their  own  interest,  so  that  it  is- 
almost  impossible  to  bring  a  peccant  Bishop  to  book,  and 
quite  impossible  to  touch  a  peccant  Archbishop.  You  may  re¬ 
member  how  they  excluded  themselves,  despite  Mr.  Gladstone’s- 
strictures,  from  the  scope  of  the  Public  W®rship  Regulation 
Act ;  and  the  difference  of  the  measure  meted  out  by  the 
Bishops’  and  the  Incumbents’  Resignation  Acts  is  a  very 
curious  moral  study.  Hence,  the  temptation  of  the  Bishops- 
to  show  greater  deference  to  the  authority  which  has  pro¬ 
moted  them,  and  which  alone  has  any  effective  hold  over  them,, 
than  to  that  from  which  their  spiritual  character  is  derived,  is 
strong  and  permanent,  and  has  very  often  cansed  a  wide  diverg¬ 
ence  between  the  Episcopal  policy  and  the  wishes  of  Churchmen.' 
as  a  body. 

Add  to  this  the  historical  fact  that  Bishops  have  several 
times  in  post-Reformation  history  been  appointed  for  poli¬ 
tical  reasons  only,  all  other  questions  of  fitness  having  been- 
subordinated  to  the  one  motive  of  securing  votes  to  the- 
Government,  and  at  once  another  ground  of  distrust  is  formed. 
Cecil  and  Walsingham,  for  example,  to  conciliate  the  Puritans,, 
nominated  a  majority  of  the  Elizabethan  Bishops  in  the- 
Oalvinistic  interest,  at  a  time  when  fully  seven-tenths  of  the- 
Clergy  were  of  another  form  of  opinion.  William  III.  chose- 
Bishops  whom  he  thought  would  further  his  plans  for  assimi¬ 
lating  the  Anglican  polity  to  that  of  Holland,  and  the- 
Palmerston-  Shaftesbury  compact  is  a  story  of  yesterday.  - 

Now,  the  force  of  this  fact  may  be  very  easily  seen.  It  has 
happened  several  times  in  Tudor  and  Stewart  days  that  “  tuning 
the  pulpits  ”  was  resorted  to  by  the  Government.  The  Clergy 
were  instructed  to  preach  certain  doctrines  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thought  expedient.  And  the  inevitable  result  was  that 
the  pulpits  were  discredited,  and  became  unpopular.  It  was  felt 
that  truth  could  not  be  expected,  under  such  conditions.  The 
cases  are  absolutely  parallel,  and  till  there  is  again  free  election, 
English  Bishops  will  be  regarded  as  exponents  of  political  con¬ 
venience,  rather  than  of  eternal  truth.  It  is  worth  while  adding 
that  in  the  Roman  Church  a  Bishop  is  not  supposed  to  become 
a  learned  and  orthodox  theologian  in  virtue  of  his  consecration. 
He  is  required,  if  attending  a  council  or  the  like,  to  have  a. 
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theologian  of  repute  as  his  adviser,  and  public  opinion  is  strong 
enough  to  oblige  him  to  appoint  some  one  of  recognised  mark. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Richard  F.  Littledale. 

9  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.G.,  February  7th. 


BRAITHWAITE  AND  BUTTERMERE  RAILWAY. 

fTo  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.’’! 

Sir, — We  dwellers  at  the  Lakes  have  been  electrified  to  find 
that  whilst  men  slept,  the  proprietors  of  certain  slate  quarries  on 
Honister  Pass  have  got  a  Railway  Bill  past  'private  inquiry  un¬ 
opposed,  have  complied  with  standing  orders,  and  sent  it  on  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  Bill  is 
to  empower  them  to  do  irreparable  mischief  to  the  loveliest  part 
of  our  English  Lake  scenery.  It  is  proposed  to  run  a  railway 
for  the  slate  waggons  down  into  Borrowdale,  thence  to  skirt  the 
west  side  of  Derwentwater,  where  it  will  be  impossible,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  hide  their  line  of  rails — no  trees  or  in¬ 
tervening  rocks  exist  there — to  pass  under  Cat-bells,  thence  to 
cross  the  Yale  of  Newlands,  and  to  join  the  Keswick  and 
Cockermoutli  Railway  at  Braithwaite. 

This  will  mean  that  Borrowdale  and  Derwentwater  will  no 
longer  be  the  quiet  resting-ground  for  weary  men.  The  slate 
waggons  will  be  joined  at  no  distant  time  by  passenger  waggons, 
and  the  unwelcome,  unappreciative  navvy  will  make  room  at 
his  side  for  the  beer-drinking  excursionist  from  Keswick  to 
Honister,  “  all  the  way  for  6d.”  Artists  will  be  exiled,  and  the 
•exquisite  terrace  lawn  of  the  grassy  steep  west  of  Derwent" 
water  will  be  maddened  with  shrieks  of  engines  shunting,  or 
heavy  trains  of  slate  howling  and  roaring  as  they  carry  their 
loads  to  Braithwaite. 

When  will  the  State  protect  the  manifest  good  of  the  health¬ 
seeking  majority,  against  the  private-pocket  schemes  of  the  ad¬ 
venturous,  money-seeking  minority  ?  Is  not  England  each  year 
needing  more  and  more  its  pleasure-grounds  “  to  health  and 
resting  consecrate,”  to  be  preserved  inviolably  for  its  busy, 
bustling  children,  who  seek  rest  and,  alas  !  too  often  find  none  ? 
Will  you  not,  Sir,  help  us  in  this  matter  to  swell  the  chorus  of 
dissatisfaction,  that  for  a  few  pence  a  load  extra  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  who  project  this  Buttermere  and  Braithwaite  Railway,  the 
thousands  who  come  to  Borrowdale  should  find  the  old  haunts  of 
peace  and  beauty  possessed  by  slate-waggons,  and  their  attendant 
nuisances  ?  If  the  slate  is  really  necessary  to  the  public,  the 
public  will  pay  the  cartage,  as  heretofore.  If  the  public  will  not 
pay  the  cartage,  it  looks  as  if  they  could  get  as  good  slate 
■cheaper  elsewhere.  I  can  do  little  but  urge  publicity  to  be 
given  to  the  case,  and  invite  the  strong  co-operative  opposition 
to  the  scheme  that  seems  to  be  needed  without  delay. — I  am, 
■Sir,  &c., 

Wray  Vicarage,  Ambleside.  Hardwicke  D.  Rawnslet. 


“CANONS”  AND  “CANYONS.” 

fTo  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

•Sir, — Iu  the  review  of  my  “  Camps  in  the  Rockies,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  January  27th,  3iour  reviewer  passes 
what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  somewhat  severe  strictures 
upon  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  word  “  canon,”  making  it  ap¬ 
pear,  as  he  says,  “  in  the  hideous  guise  of  ‘  canyon.’  ”  Whether 
this,  on  my  part,  quite  deliberate  literary  “misdemeanour”  is 
•one  deserving  at  the  hands  of  “the  mildest  reviewer”  such  con¬ 
demnation,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  decide,  and  only  suggest  in 
this  place  that  were  your  reviewer  conversant  with  many  of  the 
American  works  upon  geological  researches  and  explorations  in 
which  this  word  is  rendered  “  canyons,”  and  appears  very  fre¬ 
quently,  he  would  have  hardly  much  temper  left  to  bo  put  out 
by  what  many  persons  consider  a  perfectly  legitimate  literary 
innovation,  i.e.,  the  phonetic  spelling  of  foreign  words  of  involved 
•composition. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

The  Author  of  “Camps  in  the  Rockies.” 


“  STORM-DRIFT  :  POEMS  AND  SONNETS.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  notice  of  my  book  which  appeared 
in  the  Spectator  of  Februaiy  3rd,  I  would  ask  you,  in  all  humility ; 
if  your  critic  does  not  “  need  to  be  reminded”  that  a  man  who 
•cannot  correctly  transcribe  the  title  of  the  work  he  is  reviewing, 
is  scarcely  the  one  to  call  attention  to  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  a 
printer’s  blunder?— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Herbert  E.  Clarke. 

Parle  House,  Albion  Road,  Stolce  Newington,  N.,  February  6th. 


POETR  Y. 

- ❖- — 

NEPENTHE. 

The  north  wind  follows  free  and  fills 
Our  rounding  sail,  and  overhead 
Deepens  the  rainless  blue,  and  red 
The  sunset  burns  on  quarried  hills  ; 

And  peace  is  over  all,  as  deep 
As  where,  amid  the  secular  gloom 
Of  some  far-reaching,  rock-built  tomb, 

The  nameless  generations  sleep  ; 

While,  undecayed  as  on  the  day 
That  saw  them  first,  the  Kings  of  old. 

In  sculptured  calm  serene,  behold 
The  slow  millenniums  pass  away. 

Still,  far  behind  us,  as  we  cleave 
Smooth-flowing  Nile,  the  diu  of  life 
And  passionate  voices  of  the  strife 
Are  hushed  to  silence,  and  we  leave 

The  cares  that  haunt  us,  dark  regi'et 
For  wasted  years,  and  wild  unrest, 

Yearning  for  praise  or  pleasure,  blest 
With  life’s  last  blessing,— to  forget. 

For  still  in  Egypt’s  kindly1  air, 

Strong  antidote  of  mortal  woes, 

The  painless  herb,  Nepenthe,  grows, 

Which  she  whom  fair-lxaired  Leda  bare 

Mixed  in  the  wine,  and  stilled  their  pain 
Who  wept  iu  Spartan  halls  for  sire 
Or  brother,  wrapped  in  funeral  fire, 

Or  wandering  o’er  the  boundless  maim  A.  J.  C. 


A  R  T. 

GEORGE  MASON. 

In  that  small  group  of  artists  who  may  be  said  to  have  given  a 
new  character  to  the  painting  of  English  country  life,  and  to 
have  shown  the  possibility  of  treating  that  subject  both  real¬ 
istically  and  poetically,  George  Mason  was  at  once  the  least 
known  to  the  outside  public  and  the  most  respected  by  his 
artistic  brethren.  He  died  about  1875,  only  a  year  before  his  great 
rivals,  Walker  and  Pin  well,  and  thus  England  lost  almost  at 
one  blow  the  three  painters  who  had  discovered  that  her  land¬ 
scape  and  her  children  contained  all  the  elements  of  poetry  and 
beauty  for  which  an  artist  could  wish. 

The  art  of  each  of  these  men  was  of  a  special,  individual  kind, 
and  in  the  case  of  Pinwell  and  Walker  was  most  strongly  and 
strangely  influenced  by  personal  peculiarities.  In  Mason’s  case, 
the  style,  though  equally  distinct,  was  far  less  egotistical ;  his 
art  had  a  serenity,  a  breadth,  and  a  freedom  from  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  which  could  not  be  found  in  the  work  of  either  of  those 
artists  with  whom  he  is  naturally  associated. 

Though  so  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  his 
paintings  are  little  known  to  the  general  public ;  and  as  most 
of  them  are  but  small  in  scale  and  unimportant  in  subject,  they 
have  been  but  little  reproduced  by  the  engravers.  Indeed,  line 
engraving  is  peculiarly  unfitted  to  reproduce  the  beauty  of 
Mason’s  work,  a  beauty  which  depends  less  upon  resolute  per¬ 
fection  of  form  and  skill  of  hand  than  upon  the  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  which  the  artist  feels  for  the  subjects  of  his  pictures  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  communicates  that  feeliug  to  all  those 
who  study  his  work.  Throughout  his  compositions  of  English 
rustic  life  there  runs  an  element  of  tender  roughness,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  apparent  paradox ;  the  beauty  of  his  figures  and 
their  actions  is  consistent  with  a  certain  superficial  want  of 
refinement,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  an  earlier 
civilisation.  But  upon  this  we  must  not  dwell,  our  object  in  this 
notice  being  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  finest 
pictures  of  Mason’s  life, “The  Evening  Hymn”  and  “The Harvest 
Moon,”  have  now  been  etched,  and  etched  most  successfully,  by 
M.  Waltner  and  Mr.  R.  Macbeth  (the  last  elected  Associate  of 
the  Academy).  The  former  of  these  has  been  done  some  little 
time,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  thoroughly 
successful.  The  latter  plate  has  only  just  been  finished  by  Mr. 
Macbeth,  and  the  first-proof  of  the  etching  is  now  to  be  seen 
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side  by  side  with  the  original  picture  at  Mr.  Dunthorne’s,  in 
Vigo  Street.  Mr.  Macbeth  has  done  his  work  supremely  well, 
as  all  of  those  who  know  his  powers  as  an  etcher  expected ; 
and  we  can  say  in  praise  of  this  work  that  it  gives  the  spectator 
pleasure  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  which  is  gained  from  the 
picture  itself.  A  little  of  the  luminous  quality  of  the  colouring 
has  been  lost,  as  was  almost  inevitable,  and  there  is  a  patch 
of  whitish  cloak  on  the  right-hand  of  the  picture,  which 
is  unnecessarily  out  of  tune  with  the  rest ;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  of  which  one  was  unavoidable  and  the  other 
trivial,  the  etching  is  entirely  successful,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  successful  reproduction  of  a  celebrated  picture 
that  has  been  done  for  many  years.  It  is  finer  than 
Waltner’s  “  Evening  Hymn,”  for  two  reasons, — one  is  that  it 
has  been  executed  on  twice  as  large  a  scale,  and  this  enables  it 
to  preserve  more  of  the  character  of  the  original  artist’s  work, 
— enables  the  etcher  to  have  used  a  bolder,  freer  manner  of 
interpretation,  more  akin  to  the  original  painting;  the  other 
reason  is  that  it  possesses  that  extreme  sympathy  with  the 
colours  of  the  work  it  reproduces,  in  which  consists  Mr.  Mac¬ 
beth’s  greatest  power  as  an  etcher.  The  original  is  full  of 
colour,  and  so,  in  its  way,  is  the  reproduction.  Lastly,  it  has 
the  feeling  of  quasi- originality  about  it,  which  is  hai’d  to 
define,  but  which  almost  inevitably  belongs  to  a  copy 
which  has  been  made,  not  mechanically  or  servilely,  but 
by  an  artist  whose  own  personality  wTas  not  entirely 
banished  from  bis  work.  In  saying  this,  we  have  no  wish 
to  depreciate  the  worth  or  beauty  of  M.  Waltner’s  etch¬ 
ing  generally,  or  of  that  of  “The  Evening  Hymn”  in  par¬ 
ticular.  His  work  at  its  best  is  most  exquisitely  skilful,  and  far 
more  minutely  accurate  than  Mr.  Macbeth’s,  and  perhaps  it  is 
because  the  latter  artist  has  previously  only  etched  his  own  oil 
paintings,1 '[which  has  given  its  peculiar  character  to  the  plate  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  would  recommend  all  of 
our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  Art  to  go  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
thorne’s,  and  look  at  this  picture  of  Mason’s,  and  say  whether 
there  is  so  much  need  to  go  to  France  for  the  filling  of  our 
jricture  galleries,  public  and  private,  when  we  can  produce  such 
work  as  this  at  home.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Walker, 
Pinwell,  and  Mason  were  all  painting  at  the  same  time  work  of 
similar  quality  to  this,  work  which  owed  its  beauty  to  no  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  which  found  its  chief  subjects  in  such  every-day  scenes 
as  a  village  alms-house,  a  country  lane  at  twilight,  or  some 
reapers  and  their  lasses  returning  home  under  a  harvest  moon. 

In  both  Walker  and  Pinwell’s  painting,  there  is  to  be  traced, 
by  those  who  care  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  an  element  of 
recklessness  which,  if  it  does  not  mar  their  beauty,  at  least 
causes  it  to  affect  us  strangely.  We  feel  that  tragedy  is  not 
far  off,  though  “  fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr 
blows.”  This  is,  perhaps,  more  evident  in  Pinwell’s  pictures 
than  in  those  of  Walker,  but  it  distinctly  exists  in  both. 
There  is  a  certain  touch  of  “swagger”  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  artist’s  work,  a  tinge  of  uneasiness  and  of  weari¬ 
ness  in  the  characters  of  his  pictures.  And  in  Pinwell,  as  we 
have  said,  this  is  more  plainly  evident;  it  is  a  very  strange, 
half-real,  half-poetical  world  with  which  he  is  concerned,  and 
many  of  his  compositions  are  analogous  in  the  impression  they 
give  to  the  spectator  with  those  oil  North-country  ballads  which, 
commencing  quietly  with  a  maiden  at  her  spinning-wheel,  or  a 
page  riding  across  the  heather,  end  in  shame  and  death.  Though 
rarely  displaying  the  tragedy,  the  artist  gives  us  all  its  elements. 
We  feel  that  the  love  so  commenced,  can,  as  Lawrence  once 
said,  “  scarcely  eud  in  happiness  and  honour,  even  if  it  be  not 
cut  short  by  the  dagger.” 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  the  mental  flavour  of 
Mason's  work  has  none  of  this  suggestiveness,  and  its  chief 
interest  is  owing  to  another  view.  A  more  educated  and  a 
more  cultivated  man  than  either  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  been  associating  him,  he  was  also,  at  the  time  of  his 
best  work,  considerably  older.  He  knew,  very  soon,  what 
he  could  do,  and  what  he  could  not.  His  early  pictures  of 
Italy  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  little  worth,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  contain  no  faintest 
hint  of  his  later  success.  They  differ  in  no  essential  way  from 
the  work  which  any  moderately  intelligent  and  skilful  painter 
would  do  in  such  a  country.  But  with  his  first  pictures  of 
English  rustic  life,  we  find  that  the  artist  has  gained  a  power 
which  is  at  once  delightful  and  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
children  stand  and  run  and  play  as  no  other  children  that  our 


artists  have  painted ;  there  is  a  reciprocity  between  his  figures 
and  the  landscapes  in  which  they  are  placed,  which  renders  them 
mutually  serviceable.  Perhaps  the  most  special  characteristic- 
of  the  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  its  serenity,  its  absolute  con¬ 
viction  that  the  thing  it  disjrlays  is  sufficient.  Occasionally,  a 
subject  is  painted,  such  as  “The  Evening  Hymn”  or  “The 
Harvest  Moon ;”  but  more  frequently  there  is  no  subject,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  nothing  but  a  child  standing  in  a  meadow,  or  & 
boy  leaning  on  a  stile ;  a  girl  driving  her  cattle  home  in  the 
twilight,  or  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  pine-woods. 

The  flavour,  however,  of  these  simple  pictures  is  exquisite, 
and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that,  as  works  of  art,  they  will  hold  their 
own  in  any  company.  Three  causes  may  partly  account  for 
this, — that  they  give  us  truly  what  is  almost  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
lish  paintiug,  the  combination  of  figure  and  landscape;  not 
landscape  with  figures  in  it,  not  figures  with  landscape  behind 
them,  but  the  two  in  just  relation  and  subordination  to  each' 
other.  Again,  they  are  exquisitely  graceful,  and  that  with  the 
kind  of  grace  which  is  more  akin  to  dignity  than  to  elegance  ; 
which  smacks  of  the  Parthenon  rather  than  the  dancing- 
academy.  Again,  the  pictures  show  throughout  a  colour 
faculty  which,  though  limited  in  its  range,  is,  within  that 
range,  perfect.  More  lovely  harmonies  in  the  minor  key 
have  never  been  executed  than  those  which  Mason  paints. 
But,  after  all,  these  qualities  are  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  charm  which  this  painter  exercises  over  many  minds, 
and  in  criticising  his  work  it  is  even  more  than  ordinarily 
difficult  to  discover  in  what  this  charm  consists.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  as  if  it  must  be  somehow  connected  with  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  people,  with  the  fact  that  he- 
has  really  been  able  to  grasp  pictorially  all  that  makes  child¬ 
hood  and  girlhood  so  beautiful, — the  freedom  of  movement,  the- 
pauses  of  wonder,  the  movements  of  doubt,  the  grace  of  gesture, 
and  the  outbursts  of  feeling, — in  fact,  to  give  expression  to  all 
that  a  fair,  unthwarted  life  might  feel  and  show,  when  it  was- 
developing  under  natural  conditions.  He  has  been  blamed  for 
making  his  children  too  idyllic,  for  giving  too  much  classical 
grace  to  their  movements ;  but  after  all,  what  we  call  classic- 
grace  is  nothing  but  the  beauty  that  comes  from  the  free  move¬ 
ments  of  a  healthy  body.  The  Greeks  were  not  taught  to  turn 
their  toes  out,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  by  an  Athenian 
D’Egville. 

To  dwellers  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  London,  amongst  the 
thousand  jealousies,  enmities,  and  falsities  of  the  metropolis, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  refreshing  in  these  hints  of 
uncomplicated,  unthoughtful,  rustic  life.  We  ask  ourselves  with 
pleasure  which  is  almost  pain, — Do  children  really  live  such" 
lives  as  these,  somewhere  beyond  the  city’s  glare  and  gas  ?  Are- 
there  really  country  lanes  down  which  wander  at  twilight,  hand- 
in-hand,  the  girls  of  the  village  singing  the  Evening  Hymn,  or 
where  the  lovers  linger  amidst  the  shadows  and  brightness  of 
the  “  harvest  moon  ”  p  Mr.  Mason  takes  us  to  Arcadia, — that  is- 
his  power,  and  his  secret  is  that  it  is  an  Arcadia  not  too  remote, 
not  too  impossible.  If  his  peasants  are  more  simple,  more 
graceful,  and  more  poetic  than  experience  teaches  us,  they  are 
at  least  not  so  in  any  conventional  manner  ;  they  do  not  ape  the 
graces  of  “  the  garish  town,”  they  borrow  no  sham  senti¬ 
ment,  and  are  indebted  to  no  Sunday-school  teacher.  Just  a 
little  too  graceful  and  sympathetic  for  the  average  are  they, 
but  seen,  as  he  shows  them  to  us,  in  the  twilight,  we  can- 
almost  believe  in  their  truth  ;  they  are,  at  all  events, 
such  as  they  should  be,  if  not  such  as  they  are.  And 
of  one  thing  we  may  at  least  be  proud, — that  the  work  is,, 
in  its  essentials,  thoroughly  English.  Something  of  beauty 
may  have  been  gained  by  the  painter  during  his  stay  in  Italy, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  his  work  is  wholly  and  entirely  that  of 
his  own  country.  His  pictures  are  little  colour-cameos  of  English 
life,  in  which,  through  the  crust  of  ignorance  and  supei'ficial 
ugliness,  the  artist  has  penetrated  to  the  fact  that  our  skies  and 
our  fields  are  still  as  beautiful,  and  our  women  and  children  as 
graceful,  innocent,  and  true,  as  any  that  can  be  found  “  across-- 
the  sea,”  or  that  lived  in  former  years.  All  honour  to  him,  that 
in  a  short  artistic  life  he  preached  so  hopeful  a  gospel ;  we  have 
enough  pessimists  in  Art,  to  render  it  very  necessary.  Here, 
at  least,  is  something  in  painting  which  savours  neither  of  the 
boulevard  nor  the  casino,  but  is  as  fresh  as  the  air  on  the  Sussex. 
Downs,  and  as  national  as  “  Rule,  Britannia.” 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  RESTRAINTS  OF  IRELAND 
CONSIDERED.* 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  a  rare,  bat  important,  work  that 
appeared  at  a  very  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Carrol],  who  has  ably  performed  a  task  that  must  have  been 
dear  to  him  as  a  patriotic  Irishman,  prefaces  the  volume  with  a 
lively  account  of  the  life  of  its  author.  “  The  Right  Hon.  John 
Hely  Hutchinson  was,”  he  tells  us,  “certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  this  country  ever  produced ;  and  he 
took,  amidst  an  unequalled  combination  of  brilliant  rivals, 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  most  interesting  and  splendid 
period  of  Ireland’s  internal  history.”  He  was  a  singu¬ 
lar  example  of  the  success  which  sometimes  attends  a  man 
who,  wanting  in  principle,  self-seeking,  and  ambitious,  is 
possessed  of  real  ability  and  undaunted  personal  courage.  From 
a  humble  position,  he  rose  to  the  Bar,  was  made  King’s  Coun¬ 
sel,  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  Pi'ime  Serjeant,  and  Privy 
Councillor,  held  some  lucrative  sinecures,  was  Major  in  a 
cavalry  regiment,  became  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  office  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  Although  he 
did  not  hold  all  these  positions,  with  their  emoluments,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  never  gave  up 
any  office  without  securing  some  considerable  advantage ;  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  when  threatened  with  a 
court-martial  for  neglect  of  duty  as  Major,  he  promptly  sold 
his  commission  for  £3,000.  It  is  as  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
that  his  name  comes  down  to  posterity,  and  this  post, 
for  which  he  was  quite  unfitted,  owing  to  his  want  of  academi¬ 
cal  learning,  he  gained  “  by  a  dexterous  intrigue  with  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  day.”  His  offices,  of  one  sort  aud 
another,  brought  him  in  about  £6,000  a  year,  with  a  splendid 
town  residence  as  Provost,  in  addition  to  his  practice  at  the 
Bar  and  his  private  estate  ;  and  Flood,  who  often  opposed  him, 
says,  “he  got  more  for  ruining  one  kingdom  than  Admiral  Hawke 
got  for  saving  three.”  In  days  when  almost  all  public  men 
were  place-hunters  and  jobbers,  he  stood  conspicuous  among 
them  for  the  audacity  of  his  demands,  and  the  success  of  his 
bargains.  After  quoting  many  contemporary  opinions  for 
and  against  him,  Mr.  Carroll  concludes  that  his  worst  faults 
were  greed  and  place-traffic;  for  although  be  could  play  the 
part  of  a  rank  courtier,  he  supported  all  the  essential  honest 
measures  of  the  day  ;  and  Grattan,  who  thought  highly  both  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  stedfastness  to  the  well-being  of  Ireland,  said 
that  “  he  was  the  servant  of  many  Governments,  but  he  was  an 
Irishman,  notwithstanding.”  When  he  entered  it  in  1759,  “  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  at  about  its  lowest  level  of  degradation 
but  before  his  death,  in  1794,  things  had  vastly  improved,  and 
this  in  consequence  of  the  courage,  intellect,  and  vigour  of 
himself  and  his  associated  statesmen.  With  a  private  con¬ 
science  of  the  feeblest,  he  held  sound  views  on  matters  of 
patriotic  and  Catholic  import,  and  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
Grattan  in  his  successful  struggle  for  Irish  Parliamentary 
independence,  aud  he  took  a  proud  part  in  the  triumph  of  1782, 
when,  as  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  he  read  out  the  King’s 
Message,  which  virtually  conceded  Free-trade,  and  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

This  book  was  published  anonymously,  but  its  authorship 
was  no  secret.  The  Government  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
indictment  brought  against  them,  and  the  common  hangman 
burned  the  work  so  effectually  that,  writes  Mr.  Carroll,  “  Flood 
said  he  would  give  a  thousaud  pounds  for  a  copy,  and  that  the 
libraries  of  all  the  'three  branches  of  the  Legislature  could  not 
produce  a  copy.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  patriots  for¬ 
gave  Hutchinson  for  his  former  truckling  to  the  Court  and  Lord 
Townshend.  The  writer’s  object  is  to  investigate  the  cause 
which  has  produced  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
taking  up  a  position  as  neutral,  or  rather  as  a  friend  .to  both 
parties,  he  goes  on  to  show  with  great  power  and  conclusive¬ 
ness  that  it  was  brought  about  by  England’s  interference  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  At  this  distance  of  time,  when 
all  restraints  save  for  the  purposes  of  Customs  and  Excise  have 
long  been  removed  from  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
England  and  Ireland  alike,  it  should  be  much  more  easy  to 
review  the  question  calmly  than  it  was  for  the  Provost,  who 
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found  himself  an  actual  witness  of  terrible  misery  and  distress, 
which  to  us  are  matters  of  history  only.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  read  this  chapter  of  Ireland’s  troubles  without  indignation, 
and  one  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Carroll,  when  he  bitterly 
says,  “  England  has  beeu  a  constant  source  of  woe  to  Ireland, 
and  suffering  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.” 

“  The  state  of  Ireland,”  says  Hutchinson,  writing  in 
1779,  “teems  with  every  condition  of  national  poverty.” 
The  value  of  all  produce  was  greatly  fallen,  rents  very 
low  and  difficult  to  collect,  farms  empty,  and  of  the 
manufacturers,  no  less  than  20,000  in  Dublin  alone  re¬ 
duced  to  beggary  in  the  two  preceding  years.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  he  tries  to  show  that,  during  the  early  Stuart 
reigns  and  after  the  Restoration  until  1688,  “  Ireland  had  made 
great  advances  and  that,  to  quote  one  of  his  authorities,  “  the- 
strings  of  the  Irish  harp  were  all  in  tune,”  but  it  is  patent  that 
affairs  were  in  a  very  different  condition.  It  was  Hutchinson’s 
object  to  emphasize  the  effects  of  England’s  interference,  and  as 
he  was  himself,  to  use  Mr.  Carroll’s  words,  “  an  insatiable 
trafficker  in  places  and  salaries,  and  profits  and  pensions,”  he- 
takes  care  to  point  out  that  although  these  causes,  together 
with  the  evils  arising  from  absenteeism  and  the  American 
rebellion,  had  hastened,  they  had  not  caused  the  decline  in 
Ireland’s  prosperity.  The  Provost  continues  : — 

“  If  we  are  determined  to  investigate  the  truth,  we  must  assign  a 
more  radical  cause ;  when  the  human  or  political  body  is  unsound  or 
infirm,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  what  accidental  circumstances  appear 
to  have  occasioned  those  maladies  which  arise  from  the  constitution 
itself.  If  in  a  period  of  fourscore  years  of  profound  internal 
peace,  any  country  shall  appear  to  have  often  experienced  the- 
extremes  of  poverty  and  distress ;  if  at  the  times  of  her 
greatest  supposed  affluence  and  prosperity  the  slightest  causes 
have  been  sufficient  to  obstruct  her  progress,  to  annihilate  her 
credit,  and  to  spread  dejection  and  dismay  among  all  ranks  of 
her  people,  and  if  such  a  country  is  blessed  with  a  temperate 
climate  and  fruitful  soil,  abounds  with  excellent  harbours  and  great 
rivers,  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  materials  of  manufacture, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  brave,  active,  and  intelligent, 
some  permanent  cause  of  such  disastrous  effects  must  be  sought  for. 
If  your  vessel  is  frequently  in  danger  of  foundering  in  the  midst  of 
a  calm,  if  by  the  smallest  addition  of  sail  she  is  near  oversetting,  let 
the  gale  be  ever  so  steady,  you  would  neither  reproach  the  crew  nor 
accuse  the  pilot  in  the  matter  ;  you  would  look  to  the  construction 
of  the  vessel,  and  see  how  she  had  been  originally  framed,  and 
whether  any  new  works  had  been  added  to  her  that  retard  or 
endanger  her  course.” 

Without  any  rhetorical  exaggeration,  the  charge  be  brings, 
against  England  is  sufficiently  strong  and  damaging.  Her 
destruction,  first,  of  the  export-cattle  trade,  then  of  the  woollen 
trade,  for  which  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  trade  was- 
promised  as  a  substitute,  and  her  effort  to  ruin  that  in  its  turn, 
are  the  chief  points  of  bis  case;  and  to  the  two  latter  be 
returns  again  and  again,  enlarging  upon  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  showing  that  England’s  action  was  founded  on  unreason¬ 
able  fears,  that  it  had  not  had  the  desired  result,  and  that 
through  it,  she  was  herself  almost  as  great  a  loser,  though  not  so 
directly,  as  her  sister-kingdom. 

Irish  cattle,  like  Irish  wool,  had  long  been  famed  for  their 
quality  ;  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland,  unfitted  for  growing, 
corn,  were  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  horned  stock  and1 
sheep.  After  came  peace  in  1652,  the  export  of  live  cattle  into 
England  grew  to  be  tlie  principal  trade  of  Ireland,  and  became  the 
chief  source  of  her  wealth,  and  its  success  soon  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  landowners.  They  imagined — erroneously,  as-' 
events  proved — that  by  it  the  rent  of  land  would  be  lowered, 
and,  therefore,  in  1663,  by  an  Act  “for  the  encouragement  of 
trade,”  penalties  were  laid  on  the  traffic,  and  in  1666  it  was 
entix-ely  forbidden.  “  The  Irish,”  says  the  Provost,  “  deprived 
of  this,  their  principal  trade,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress- 
by  this  pi-ohibition,  bad  no  l-esoui-ce  but  to  work  up  their  own 
commodities,  to  which  they  applied  themselves  with  great 
ardour.”  The  number  of  sheep  was  greatly  increased,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  flocks  were  very  numerous,, 
and  everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  steady  growth  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  wool  manufacture.  The  only  attempt  that  had 
ever  been  made  to  damage  this  manufacture  was  an  unworthy 
but  characteristic  one  by  Lord  Strafford  in  1639,  to  prevent  the- 
making  of  broadcloths,  in  which,  he  said,  the  Irish  were  well1 
able  to  undersell  the  English  ;  and  this  attempt  happily  failed. 
Hutchinson  shows  that  from  the  earliest  times,  until  1663,  “Eng¬ 
land  was  as  careful  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  her 
ancient  sister-kingdom,  particularly  in  her  great  staple  trade;, 
as  she  was  of  her  own  ;  and  he  relates  how  the  Duke  of  Ormond! 
had  in  1667  successfully  “  advanced  the  woollen  and  l'evived  tho 
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linen  manufactures,”  which,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  cattle  trade,  England  then  encouraged.  He  recites  many 
English  and  Irish  Acts,  as  giving  “  as  strong  grounds  of  assur¬ 
ance  as  any  country  could  possess  for  the  continuance  of  any 
trade  or  manufacture.” 

At  no  other  period  had  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  been 
so  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  a  lucrative  industry ; 
at  no  other  period  had  so  fair  a  prospect  opened  for 
her  attaining  to  happiness  and  prosperity,  as  at  this 
time.  Ireland  had  passed  through  a  fearful  tragedy  of 
misery  and  crime,  in  which  over  half-a-million  of  her 
people  had  perished  ;  but  the  night  of  terror  that  had 
so  long  oppressed  and  darkened  the  land  seemed,  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  retiring  before  the 
•dawn  of  a  happier  and  more  peaceful  day.  Capital  was  being 
brought  into  the  woollen  trade,  which,  although  still  small,  was 
increasing,  and  gave  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
people.  If  things  had  only  been  permitted  to  take  their  natural 
■course,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  later 
history  of  Ireland  would  have  been  changed,  and  that  she  might 
have  become,  like  Scotland,  a  contented  country,  with  industries 
and  manufactures  of  her  own.  But  at  this  critical  moment  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  again  interfered.  An  iniquitous  Act, 
devoid  of  any  precedent,  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  had  no  power  to  resist  English  influence, 

“  Prohibiting  from  June  20th,  1699,  the  exportation  from  Ireland 
■of  all  goods  made  or  mixed  with  wool,  except  to  England  and  Wales, 
and  with  the  licence  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Revenue ;  duties 
bad  been  before  laid  on  the  importation  into  England  equal  to  a  pro¬ 
hibition,  therefore  this  Act  has  operated  as  a  total  prohibition  of  the 
exportation.  Before  these  laws,  the  Irish  were  under  great  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  woollen  trade,  by  not  being  allowed  to  export  their 
manufactures  to  the  English  colonies,  or  to  import  dye-stuffs  directly 
from  thence  ;  and  the  English  in  this  respect,  and  in  having  those 
exclusive  markets,  possessed  considerable  advantages.” 

The  blow  fell  with  terrible  and  overwhelming  force.  It  was  as 
though  a  curse  had  come  upon  the  country.  Famine  became 
chronic,  parts  of  the  south  and  west  became  depopulated,  thou¬ 
sands  of  manufacturers  left  the  country,  and  the  wool  trade 
was  hopelessly  ruined.  It  was  often  found  impossible  to  collect 
sufficient  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  Government.  The  linen 
trade,  far  from  being  encouraged,  as  was  promised,  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  tyrannous  restrictions ;  and  although,  after  some  years, 
it  was  partially  freed,  and  made  some  progress  for  a  time,  it 
never  took  the  place  of  the  lost  industry.  Flax-growing,  pre¬ 
carious  and  exhausting,  was,  in  spite  of  premiums,  found  to  be  a 
losing  game,  and  the  general  tillage  of  the  country  declined. 
The  Provost  says  : — 

“  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  that  manufacture,  the  bulk  of 
our  people  have  always  continued  poor,  and  in  a  great  many  seasons 
have  wanted  food.  Can  the  history  of  any  other  fruitful  country  on 
the  globe,  enjoying  peace  for  fourscore  years,  and  not  visited  by 
plague  or  pestilence,  produce  so  many  recorded  instances  of  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  of  the  reiterated  want  and  misery  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  ?  There  is  no  such  example  in  ancient 
or  modern  story.  If  the  ineffectual  endeavours  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  poor  people  to  give  them  employment  and  food  had  not 
left  sufficient  memorials  of  their  wretchedness  ;  if  their  habitations, 
apparel,  and  food  were  not  sufficient  proofs,  I  should  appeal  to  the 
human  countenance  for  my  voucher,  and  rest  the  evidence  on  that 
hopeless  despondency  that  hangs  on  the  brow  of  unemployed 
industry.” 

The  Provost  goes  on  to  show  that  England,  by  ruining  Ireland, 
liad  completely  failed  in  benefiting  herself,  examines  the 
arguments  adduced  and  the  facts  alleged  by  her  as  the  basis  of 
her  course  of  action,  exposes  their  weakness  and  fallacy  in  a 
masterly  way,  and  concludes  by  earnestly  pleading,  on  behalf 
•of  both  countries,  for  a  more  humane  and  enlightened  policy. 
But,  our  limits  being  reached,  we  can  only  refer  the  reader 
more  particularly  to  the  treatise  itself.  Hutchinson’s  style  is 
•often,  but  not  always,  clear  and  powerful,  and,  from  the  use  of 
the  letter-form,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  defects,  this  is  a  valuable  and  readable  work.  We 
•conclude  our  remarks  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Carroll’s  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  : — 

“  Two  things  stand  out  clearly  throughout  the  treatise, — one  is 
that  Ireland,  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer,  has  been  im¬ 
mensely  profitable  to  England;  and  the  other  is  that  England  has 
been  the  source  of  vast  evil  and  suffering  to  Ireland.  The  purport  of 
'  The  Commercial  Restraints  ’  is  to  set  forth  these  two  great  truths, 
and  the  record  may  be  read  now  without  prejudice  on  one  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  without  panic  or  passion  on  the  other.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  book  ought  to  be  palpable  enough  for  the  men  of  the 
present  day.  It  ought  to  convince  Englishmen  that  it  is  time  for 
them  to  distrust  their  ‘  resources  of  civilisation,’  and  to  let  this  country 
prosper;  and  it  ought  to  remind  Irishmen  that  they  are  the  best 
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judges  of  what  they  want,  and  that  their  road  to  prosperity  is  inde¬ 
pendence  of  English  conceit,  together  with  a  sturdy  development  of 
their  own  native  resources.” 


MRS.  LORIMER.* 

Mrs.  Lorimer  will  attract  the  critics  more  than  the  public. 
The  latter  will,  we  fear,  declare  that  the  beginning  is  full  of 
forced  humour,  that  the  ending  is  needlessly  melancholy,  and 
that  the  absence  of  incidents — there  is,  for  the  regular  novel- 
reader,  not  one  in  the  whole  book — is  tiresome  and  disappoint¬ 
ing.  That  judgment  is  correct,  hut,  nevertheless,  we  must 
offer  another  and  a  different  one.  We  have  read  few  novels  of 
late  years  so  obviously  the  work  of  inexperienced  hands  which 
seemed  to  us  anything  like  so  full  of  promise,  rising  occasionally, 
as  in  the  final  proposal  scene,  into  unexpected  and  satisfying  per¬ 
formance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  if  “Lucas  Malet” 
has  the  faculty  of  growth  in  her — for  the  bisexual  notn  de  plume 
will  not  mislead  many — she  will  leave  a  distinguished  name  in 
literature.  Mrs.  Lorimer  is  not  only  brimful  of  cleverness, 
profuse  and  careless  cleverness,  as  of  one  rich  in  intelligence, 
and  of  genuine,  softly  reflective  humour,  such  as  critics  love ; 
hut  of  power  of  a  kind  so  separate,  that  it  is  hard  to  characterise, 
without  quoting  in  justification  the  whole  hook.  It  is  really, 
we  imagine,  the  power  of  suggestion,  of  producing,  as  some  few 
painters  can,  the  impression  that  there  is  more  in  the  scene  or 
the  face  before  you  than  is  visible  to  the  eye,  or  than  can  be  made 
intelligible  by  report.  There  is  a  portrait,  for  example,  of  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  a  large-limbed,  healthy,  crusty,  hard-riding  parson 
of  the  old  school,  who  can  hardly  endure  modern  tendencies, 
who  is  ready  to  give  up  hunting  because  a  wealthy  tradesman’s 
son  makes  himself  prominent  in  the  field,  and  who  thinks  his 
own  doings  and  belongings  things  with  a  kind  of  divine  right 
to  be  important.  He  never  from  first  to  last  in  the  hook  does 
anything  of  any  moment,  except  once  make  a  remark  to  his 
wife;  but  you  not  only  see  him  as  clearly  as  yon  will 
ever  see  any  figure  in  this  life,  but  as  yon  see  him  you 
become  conscious  that  in  this  heavy-riding  man  there  is 
a  fund  of  unconscious,  cumbrous  strength,  of  thickly-covered 
Christian  feeling,  of  battened-down  love  of  justice  and  mercy, 
which  you  can  trust  implicitly,  you  do  not  know  why.  The 
sharpest  critic  can  hardly  say  how  it  is  done,  the  touches  are  so 
fine,  the  observation  so  delicately  keen,  the  hints  in  action  so 
nearly  imperceptible ;  but  it  is  done,  once  for  all.  Parson 
Donnithorne,  though  it  now  seems  half  an  impiety  to  say  so,  is 
only  better  because  he  required,  from  his  different  nature,  so 
much  more  delicacy  of  treatment.  The  comparison  will  seem 
ridiculous  to  many,  but  surely  these  passages  suggest  compari¬ 
son,  whatever  the  distance — and  we  quite  admit  any  amount  of 
distance —with  the  author  of  Adam  Bede,  and  no  other  : — - 

“  It  was  not  only  his  true  fatherly  affection  for  her  which  made 
Mr.  Mainwaring  so  dear  to  Elizabeth;  she  was  a  person  singularly 
influenced  by  her  early  emotions  and  impressions.  To  most  people, 
I  suppose,  the  Rector  would  not  have  appeared  a  very  romantic 
figure;  but  to  Elizabeth’s  childish  imagination,  ou  one  of  his  great 
raking  hunters,  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  hunting-boots  and  spurs, 
he  had  seemed  to  embody  all  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry.  The 
little  girl  fancied  that  the  heroes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  delightful 
stories  must  have  ridden  just  such  horses,  and  had  the  same  air  of 
perfect  physical  strength  and  pleasant  courtesy  about  them.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  as  a  child,  had  never  been  fired  with  the  idea  of  military  glory; 
had  never  seen  glittering  uniforms,  or  been  moved  with  a  sense  of 
passionate  exhilaration  at  the  sound  of  martial  music;  had  never 
been  overcome  with  the  wonderful  pathos  of  all  that  brave  show 
with  its  implied  possibilities  of  horror,  and  agony,  and  death.  So  it 
happened  rhat  fox-bunting  country  gentlemen,  common-place,  easy¬ 
going  people  engaged  merely  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasure, 
represented  to  her  the  fine  disregard  of  danger  and  indifference  to 
bodily  discomfort  and  hurt,  that  is  so  entirely  captivating  to  most 
women’s  minds.  It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  deprecate  the  poetry 
of  broken  bones  as  uncultivated  and  archaic;  but  ‘higher  educa¬ 
tion,’  Board  Schools,  and  certificates  notwithstanding,  most  people  are 
still  ruled  more  by  their  instincts  and  feelings  than  by  pure  reason, 
or  a  delicate  perception  of  artistic  cause  and  effect.  A  man’s  voluntary 

disregard  of  danger  still  claims  a  woman’s  sincere  admiration . 

I  fancy  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  take  themselves,  and  their 
occupations  and  engagements,  so  entirely  for  granted  as  the  old- 
fashioned,  English,  country  gentleman,  and  the  said  gentleman’s  old- 
fashioned,  faithful  man-servant.  They  do  everything  with  a  serious¬ 
ness  and  an  amount  of  conviction  which  is  at  once  comic  and 
impressive  to  the  Bohemian  ‘dweller  in  tents,’  whose  tendency  is  to 
smile  at  every thiug— himself,  most  of  all.  But  though,  to  an  eman¬ 
cipated  mind,  it  may  seem  a  little  absurd  that  any  class  of  persons 
should  be  possessed  of  such  an  earnest  and  sincere  belief  in  them¬ 
selves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  an  amount  of  solid,  in¬ 
dividual  character  which  is  too  often  wanting  in  more  brilliant  men. 
They  are  at  one  with  nature,  in  fact, — though  they  have  little  enough 

*  Mrs.  Lorimer.  By  Lucas  Malet.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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imaginative  appreciation  of  her  beauties  ;  and  from  that  at-one-ness 
springs  a  strength  and  self-confidence  which  is  rightly  very  powerful.” 

After  suggesting  that  Mrs.  Frank  Lorimer,  quite  a  minor  char¬ 
acter,  had  in  her  something  of  that  clearness  and  definiteness 
which  Englishwomen  often  lack,  Lucas  Malet  continues  : — 

“  She  was  a  dainty  little  person,  with  a  creamy- white  complexion, 
large  bine  eyes — rather  too  light  in  colour,  perhaps — and  fair,  brown 
hair,  arranged  low  on  her  forehead  in  soft  waves.  Her  features  were 
small  and  neat.  Without  having  any  claims  to  remarkable  beauty, 
she  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to  look  at.  There  were  no  mysteries, 
surprises,  or  sudden  illuminations  about  her  ;  having  seen  her  once, 
you  had  seen  her  always  ;  she  did  not  enchant  you  unexpectedly  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  she  never  disappointed  yon,  but  always  produced  the 
same  effect  of  comfortable  security  and  refined  self-satisfaction.  On 
the  whole,  women  liked  Mrs.  Frank  Lorimer  more  than  men  did. 
They  found  her  so  capable  and  so  supporting.  A  few  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ances  certainly  accused  her  of  taking  up  a  little  too  much  room,  and 
having  to  great  a  disposition  to  insert  her  pretty  fingers  into  every 
pie  :  but  then,  who  shall  escape  calunmy  altogether?” 

The  hero,  Fred  Wharton,  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Mainwaring.  This 
is  how  he  appears  on  the  scene 

“He  was  a  very  pleasant  yonug  gentleman,  with  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  enjoying  everything,  himself  included.  He  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  companion,  and,  though  not  actively  . or  enthusiastically  zealous 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  had  the  delightful  faculty, 
too  often  wanting  in  greater  souls — in  saints,  and  prophets,  and 
reformers,  and  all  those  other  admirable  people  whom  we  admire 
immensely  at  a  distance,  and  canonise  with  sincere  veneration  when 

they  are  safely  dead — of  never  being  in  the  way . Wharton 

was  by  way  of  being  an  artist.  He  had  considerable  talent ;  but  his 
powers  of  application  were  not  very  highly  developed.  He  really 
preferred  contemplating  his  fellow-creatures  from  a  stand-point 
of  philosophic  calm  to  any  more  practical  occnpation  ;  and  only 
worked  earnestly  when  some  particularly  attractive  subject  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  him,  or  when  the  state  of  his  exchequer  warned 
him  that  times  of  scarceness  wore  not  far  off . I  sup¬ 

pose  everybody’s  sense  of  humour  is  more  or  less  intermittent. 
Wharton’s  sense  of  humour  was  certainly  defective  where  those 
whom  he  disliked  wero  concerned.  Otherwise,  as  he  stood  and  con¬ 
templated  things  around  him,  he  was  sensible  of  abstracting  an 
immense  amount  of  amusement  from  the  show.  Nothing  matters 
very  much,  after  all.  From  a  secure  position  people  have  managed 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  bloodiest  battles  with  considerable  com¬ 
posure.  Sometimes,  for  a  moment,  Wharton’s  cheerful  indifference 
left  him,  and  the  underlying  tragedy  of  life  lay  bare  before  him, 
confounding  and  appalling  his  spirit.  Dnt,  as  a  rule,  he  watched  the 
strife  serenely  enough  from  his  own  safe  and  comfortable  station, 
regarding  even  the  painful  incidents  as  so  much  excellent  dramatic 
material.  He  was  too  busy  noting  every  detail  and  each  delicate 
effect  of  light  and  shadow,  to  be  acutely  distressed  by  the  scene, 
however  pathetic.  A  very  lively  interest  often  presents  the  same 
appearance  to  bystanders  as  positive  hardness  of  heart.  Wharton’s 
heart  was  by  no  moans  hard,  but  he  was  too  much  engaged  in  receiv¬ 
ing  vivid  mental  impressions  to  have  time  for  auy  great  display  of 
personal  feeling.” 

One  expects  that  man  to  say  that  he  trusts  he  shall  never  break 
liis  heart,  and  to  add,  reflectively,  “  Though,  really,  Mrs.  Lorimer, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  might  he  a  very  interesting 
experience  !”  Is  not  that  delicate  painting  ?  The  Shakespearian 
breadth  and  force  are  not  there,  any  more  than  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  humour ;  hut  it  is  Silas  Hamer,  and  no  lesser 
hook,  which  is  called  up  by  this  description,  which  thus 
isolated  is  spoiled,  for  you  do  not  see,  as  in  the  whole 
description  of  the  man  you  do  see,  that  while  he  is  true  poco¬ 
curante,  deliberate  spectator  of  life,  who  cannot  he  voluntarily 
actor  in  it,  there  is  in  him  capacity  for  deep  passion,  and  for 
intermittent  but  genuine  bursts  of  energy  and  devotion.  This 
is  inferior,  because  it  is  so  slight,  but  its  suggestiveness  is  nearly 
as  striking  :  — 

“  Frank  Lorimer  was  of  a  very  reasonable  temperament.  As  a 
rule,  he  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  quarrel  with  things  as  they 
are ;  but  he  had  often  felt  it  hard  that  the  world  had  not  been  con¬ 
stituted  on  some  principle  which  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  ever  to  have  to  say  anything  UDplcasaut  to  anybody.  You 
may  call  this  inherent  sweetness  of  nature,  or  a  lamentable  want  of 
moral  courage,  as  you  please.  The  more  delicate  virtues  always  run 
the  risk  of  Toeing  included  under  the  head  of  reprehensible  weakness  of 
character.  Any  way,  Frank  Lorimer  found  no  righteous  satisfaction 
in  rebuking  tho  erring  brother.  And  rebuking  the  erring  sister 
seemed  to  him,  if  possible,  even  more  objectionable.  He  felt  that 
Elizabeth  had  been  very  careless  and  extravagant ;  but  he  had  not 
the  smallest  desire  to  tell  her  so.  Consequently,  he  arrived  at  her 
house,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following  Mr.  keeper's  stormy  visit, 
with  a  sense  upon  him  that  he  had  a  most  ungracious  duty  to  accom¬ 
plish.” 

The  heroine  of  the  story,  like  every  one  else  in  it,  does  next  to 
nothing.  Left  a  widow  at  twenty-one  by  a  husband  she  only 
half  loved  and  only  a  quarter  comprehended,  Elizabeth  Lorimer 
returns  to  her  uncle  Mr.  Mainwaring’s  house,  is  bored  there, 
goes  to  London  to  live  among  bric-a-brac,  does  nothing 
there  except  receive  half-friendly  worship  from  Wharton 
and  pay  visits,  wakes  in  a  larger  experience  of  life  to  a 


truer  perception  of  what  her  husband  had  been,  refuses 
Wharton  in  a  scene  full  of  power,  returns  to  her  uncle’s 
rectory,  and,  visiting  the  poor,  dies  of  some  ordinary  fever. 
That  is  all,  nor  does  Elizabeth  distinguish  herself  greatly  in 
dialogue,  being  occasionally  snappish,  and  even  hot-tempered ; 
and  yet  the  impression  on  the  reader  of  a  large,  rich,  self- 
indulgent  nature,  with  a  strain  of  strength  find  principle  in  it, 
hungering,  thirsting,  almost  frantic  with  desire  for  happiness, 
yet  utterly  incapable  of  acting  wrongly,  or  of  putting  aside  an 
impulse  towards  a  higher  life,  is  indelible.  We  cannot  prove  the 
proposition  by  extracts,  for  every  sentence  about  Mrs.  Lorimer 
in  the  hook,  every  act  she  does,  every  attitude  she  assumes, 
is  directed  towards  the  end,  hut  no  one  who  reads  Mrs.  Lorimer 
is  in  any  doubt.  She  is  not  completely  finished,  far  from  it ; 
there  is,  as  artists  say,  a  want  of  the  suggestion  of  skeleton 
under  all  that  dainty  flesh,  and  fine  colouring,  and  flowing 
drapery ;  hut  still,  she  is  a  person,  and  one  about  whom  you 
make  no  error.  The  author  makes  one,  the  only  one  in  the  book, 
which  suggests  possible  inexperience  of  life.  Elizabeth  Lorimer, 
nee  Mainwaring,  would  not  have  gone  hack  to  Claybrooke,  but 
have  accepted  Wliarton,  whom  she  more  than  half  loved, 
to  try  that  experiment  in  her  pursuit  of  happiness.  She 
was  not  religious,  the  increased  perception  of  what  her  dead 
husband  had  been  would  have  increased  her  feeling  for  his 
memory,  but  would  not  have  quieted  her  inability  to  face 
ennui;  and  the  return,  if  made  at  all,  would  have  been  later, 
when  experience  had  done  its  work,  and  the  youthful  hunger 
for  happiness  had  been  stilled.  The  catastrophe  is  a  failure 
in  art ;  but  in  the  reader’s  certainty  of  that,  is  the  evidence 
of  the  power  which  inexperience — or  is  it  some  special  view 
of  life,  like  Currer  Bell’s  conception  of  the  hostility  of  Fate? 
— has  wilfully  thrown  away.  The  error  is  not  redeemed 
by  a  page  or  two  of  rather  weak,  goody  reflections,  which, 
we  dare  say,  are  the  real  outcome  of  a  true  feeling,  hut 
produce,  nevertheless,  on  the  background  of  so  much  ob¬ 
servation,  sometimes  almost  cynical  in  its  keenness,  an  effect 
of  unreality.  The  contrast  between  the  almost  malignant 
sketch  of  Mr.  Leeper,  the  acrid  and  earnest  clergyman,  and  the 
apology  for  Mrs.  Lorimer’s  latest  phase  of  feeling,  is  a  little  too 
sharp  not  to  rouse  the  reader’s  suspicion  of  over-colouring. 
That  is  a  defect,  like  the  almost  inexplicable  strainedness  of  the 
first  chapter ;  hut  it  is  the  defect  of  a  raw,  not  of  a  feeble,  hand. 
It  is  not  as  a  finished  story,  but  as  a  story  of  rare  promise,  alike 
of  humour  and  of  pathos,  that  we  recommend  Mrs.  Lorimer,  not 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  critics. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL  IN  DUBLIN* 

Tijjg  restoration  of  the  two  cathedral  churches  of  Dublin,  St. 
Patrick’s,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ 
Church,  is  an  event  of  our  time  which  is  to  he  regarded  with 
great  satisfaction.  Art  and  history  are  both  gainers  by  the 
rescue  from  decay  of  two  important  and  interesting  monuments- 
of  ancient  times  and  an  older  faith. 

“  The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  commonly  called 
Christ  Church,”  though  the  smaller  building  of  the  two* 
is  more  ancient  and  more  beautiful  than  St.  Patrick’s.  It 
was  about  the  year  1038  that  Sitric, — the  Danish  king 
who  was  gloriously  defeated  by  “  Brian  the  Brave,”  King 
of  Munster,  at  the  famous  Battle  of  Clontarf,  after  he 
had  helped  that  patriotic  chieftain  to  suppress  Malachy, 
of  “  collar  of  gold  ”  celebrity, — aided  by  Donat,  who  is 
termed  the  first  Bishop  of  Dublin — meaning  the  first  Danish 
Bishop  of  that  see— built  the  original  edifice,  in  what  was  then 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  incident  is  of  additional  historical 
import,  because  it  affords,  as  Mr.  Seymour  points  out,  the  first 
indications  of  any  active  interest  in  Christianity  being  taken  by 
the  Danes  in  Ireland.  “The  good  Bishop  Donat,”  says  Mr. 
Seymour,  “  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1074,  and  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  high  altar.”  He  is  said 
to  have  built  the  nave  and  wings,  or  aisles,  of  the  cathedral,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  the 
ad  joining  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  the  latter  being  subsequently  con¬ 
verted,  in  the  fifteenth  century, by  Richard  Talbot,  one  of  Donat’s 
successors  in  the  see,  into  a  parish  church,  on  the  side  of  which 
the  uew  Synod  Hall  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Roe,  for  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Hardly  a 
trace  of  Bishop  Donat’s  work  remains.  We  pass  on  to  the 

*  The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin.  An  Account  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Fabric.  By  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  With  a 
Historical  Sketch  by  Edward  Seymour,  R.A.,  and  a  Dedication  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  K-C.B.  Lo.  djn:  Sutton,  Sharpe,  and  Co. 
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history  of  the  cathedral  after  A.D.  1163,  when  Bishop 
Laurence,  generally  known  as  St.  Laurence  O’Toole  (Lorcan 
O’Tuathal),  converted  it  into  a  priory,  and  changed  the 
•secular  clergy  into  the  regular  order  of  Arroasian  canons 
so  called  from  an  abbey  in  the  diocese  of  Arras,  in  Flanders, 
a  branch  of  the  Augustinian  Order  long  since  extinct.  To 
Bishop  Laurence,  during  whose  episcopacy  the  Anglo-Normans 
invaded  Ireland  and  Henry  II.  took  possession  of  the  island, 
and  to  Strongbow,  were  due  the  erection  of  the  eastern  portion 
■of  the  cathedral,  and  the  endowment  of  the  priory  with  wealth 
and  privileges.  This  work  was  not  long  completed  when  Strong- 
bow  died,  and,  although  the  authenticity  of  his  tomb,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  treasures  left  to  “  Christ’s,”  is  reasonably  denied, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  “  the  great  and  powerful  Earl  ”  was 
solemnly  interred  in  the  cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laurence,  who  survived  him  four  years,  and  died  at  Eu, 
iu  Normandy.  Within  fifty  years  Laurence  was  canonised  by 
Pope  Honorius  III.,  but  his  body  was  not  brought  home  to  his 
cathedral.  Mr.  Seymour’s  interesting  record  includes  a  very 
striking  description  of  St.  Laurence  O’Toole,  whose  three  im¬ 
mediate  successors  were  all  Englishmen,  and  great  benefactors 
•of  the  cathedral.  During  the  time  of  the  first  and  second,  the 
beautiful  nave,  which  still  remains,  was  added  to  Laurence’s 
work.  The  priory  rose  in  importance  as  time  went  on ;  the 
Prior  was  a  Lord  in  Parliament  in  the  time  of  King  .John,  who 
granted  several  privileges  to  the  community,  and  in  the 
•course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Cathedral,  whose  beauty 
has  been  retraced  and  disinterred  by  Mr.  Street,  and 
is  put  before  us  in  this  admirable  book,  was  completed. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  complete  —  there  is  an  old  super¬ 
stition  about  the  last  stone  of  a  church — at  all  events, 
its  troubles  began  immediately.  In  1283,  certain  of  the 
“  Irishry  ”  set  fire  to  Skinner’s  Row,  which  communicated 
with  the  church,  whereby  the  steeple,  the  chapter  house,  the 
•dormitory,  and  the  cloisters  were  destroyed.  “  It  is  recorded 
to  the  honour  of  the  citizens  on  this  occasion,”  says  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour,  “  that  they  made  a  collection  to  restore  the  priory,  before 
they  repaired  their  own  dwellings  which  had  suffered  by  the 

fire . In  1303,  a  licence  was  granted  to  Friar  Henri  de 

Cork  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  to  collect  alms  for  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  King’s  letter  of  safe-con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion  is  still  extant  among  the  records  in  Dublin 
Castle.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  the  dispute  between  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  two  cathedrals  (St.  Patrick’s  Chapter 
also  claiming  the  right  to  elect  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when 
the  See  became  vacant)  was  settled  by  Pope  Boniface  III.,  who 
gave  precedence  to  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Seymour  gives  an 
animated  account  of  the  fierce  contest  that  raged  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  No  doubt,  the  cathedral  was  being  adorned  and  beautified 
all  this  time ;  but  soon  after,  it  sustained  serious  damage.  In 
1816,  the  steeple  was  blown  down,  to  be  rebuilt  in  1329 ;  and 
ten  years  later,  Archbishop  John  of  St.  Paul,  took  down 
the  original  choir,  substituted  that  which  every  one  who 
remembers  the  cathedral  before  its  present  restoration  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Seymour  in  pronouncing  “elongated  and 
poverty-stricken,”  and  made  several  other  additions.  There 
is  not  wanting  the  element  of  romance,  nor,  indeed,  that 
of  humour,  to  the  history  of  these  ancient  walls,  for  in  1394, 
King  Richard  II.  crossed,  with  an  army  of  4,000  knights 
and  esquires  and  30,000  archers,  passed  several  months  in 
Dublin,  dazzled  the  inhabitants  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
•Court,  and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  four 
principal  Irish  princes,  O’Neill,  O’Connor,  O’Brien,  and 
McMurchad.  Mr.  Seymour  quotes  the  amusing  account  of 
this  pageant  to  be  found  in  Froissart’s  Chronicles,  from  the 
narrative  of  Sir  Harry  Cristall,who  was  “charged  with  the  care 
and  teachings  of  these  four  kings,”  and  found  it  hard  to 
make  them  appreciate  the  honour,  for  they  stoutly  maintained 
that  they  were  knights  already.  Nor  was  this  his  only  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  the  Irish  princes  no  more  took  kindly  to  breeches  than 
did  Rob  Roy’s  folk,  and  saddles  and  stirrups  were,  in  their  eyes, 
just  so  many  impediments  to  the  purposes  of  horsemanship.  The 
cathedral  was  rich  iu  relics,  in  addition  to  the  “  Staffof  Christ”  aud 
<the  shrine  of  St.  Cnbins ;  it  was  the  scene  of  many  pageants, 
.and  it  was  an  exclusively  English  institution.  Probably  that 
pre-Reformation  characteristic,  and  the  tradition  of  it  remain¬ 
ing,  rendered  the  Irish  people  so  indifferent,  as  they  certainly 
were,  to  the  appropriation  of  their  cathedrals  to  Protestant 
worship,  while  the  Protestant  religion  made  no  impression  upon 
them. 


So  strictly  was  the  English  character  of  the  Cathedral 
maintained  by  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  native  Irishmen, 
even  from  inferior  offices — Mr,  Seymour  quotes  Mr.  Gilbert 
for  this — that  in  1380,  “  the  Parliament,  in  which  the 
Prior  always  held  a  seat,  passed  a  law  that  no  native 
should  be  suffered  to  profess  himself  in  this  institution.” 
In  1486,  Christ  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  per¬ 
formance, — no  other  than  the  coronation  of  Lambert  Simnel 
as  Edward  VI.,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  with  a 
crown  said  to  have  been  taken  “  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
in  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.”  Two  years  later,  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
had  to  make  atonement  for  his  share  in  this  act  of  disloyalty 
to  Henry  VII.,  by  reading  publicly  in  Christ  Church  “  the  Pope’s 
Bull  of  accursing,  and  the  absolution  for  the  same,  and  the  grace 
which  the  King  had  sent.” 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the  old  name  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Cathedral  became  Christ  Church.  In  1562, 
the  catastrophe  occurred  that  made  the  building  the  unsightly 
object  it  remained  until  Mr.  Street  restored  it,  according  to  the 
munificent  purpose  of  Mr.  Roe  : — 

“  Owing  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  piers,  the  massive  stone- 
groined  roof  gradually  spread  the  walls  of  the  nave  asunder,  and  on 
April  3rd,  1562,  it  came  to  the  ground,  carrying  along  with  it  the 
greater  portion  of  the  southern  arcade,  the  eastern  arch  of  which 
alone  remained,  and  that  in  a  very  shattered  and  damaged  condition  ; 
while  the  northern  side  of  the  nave  was  left  standing  indeed,  but 
sadly  shaken,  and  much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  greater  part 
of  the  west  front,  too,  was  carried  away  in  the  crash.  The  southern 
arcade  was  replaced  in  the  same  year  by  a  hideous  blank  wall,  and 
the  stone  groined  roof  by  mean  and  naked  rafters.  These  things, 
happily,  now  belong  to  the  past,  and  can  only  be  recalled  to  mind  by 
the  assistance  of  the  photographer’s  art,  from  which  alone  we  can 
iudge  how  completely  this  sad  calamity  effaced  the  former  beauty  of 
Christ  Church.” 

There  is  a  hint  in  this  passage,  afterwards  developed  by  Mr. 
Street,  that  our  cherished  notions  of  the  Art  ideas  and  the 
matchless  handiwork  of  the  mediaeval  workman  are  not  quite 
securely  founded.  He  was  not  such  an  intolerable  person  as 
the  British  workman  of  to-day,  but  he  could,  and  did,  scamp 
his  work  on  occasions,  of  which  the  building  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  a  favourable  one.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
ugly,  deserted,  “  God-forgotten  ”  pile  on  which  Mr.  Street’s 
masterly  skill  and  fine  taste  were  brought  to  bear,  with  unex¬ 
ampled  freedom,  under  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Roe’s  munificence. 
That  Mr.  Street  lived  to  see  his  great  work  completed  is  matter 
for  rejoicing ;  and  now  we  have  that  work  supplemented  by  a 
variously  interesting  narrative  of  the  manner  and  progress  of 
that  restoration,  and  of  the  discovery,  piecemeal,  of  the  old  church 
during  the  process.  It  must  have  been  a  delightful  task  to  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Street’s  to  read  the  thoughts  of  his  predecessors, 
to  rend  away  the  veils  of  time,  to  undo  the  work  of  ruin,  to 
atone  for  the  blank  indifference  of  neglect.  He  was  hampered 
with  no  restrictions,  he  was  troubled  with  no  “  fads,”  either 
single  or  collective,  he  had  his  own  way  in  all  things — that  way 
stands  justified  by  the  result — and  he  has  left  the  record  of  his 
task  in  a  narrative  which  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  interest 
even  the  reader  least  well  disposed  towards  technical  detail.  In 
Mr.  Seymour’s  historical  sketch  we  find  a  slight  elegiac  flavour, 
mildly  mournful,  a  gentle  wailing,  as  of  an  zEolian  harp  put 
out  in  not  too  strong  a  wind,  over  the  “sad”  event  of  Dis¬ 
establishment.  This  is  very  natural ;  but  then  the  restoration 
of  a  beautiful  cathedral,  by  the  act  of  a  private  citizen,  and  its 
presentation  to  “  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland,”  cheers 
up  the  Precentor,  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  reduces  the  decorous 
dolefulness  of  the  protest  de  rigueur  to  the  same  sort  of 
disclaimer  as  the  Jacobite  toasts  in  the  dying-echo  period  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  also  very  natural  that  in  his  re-solution 
of  the  ruin  of  Christ  Church  into  its  first  principles,  Mr.  Street 
should  have  sought,  and  found,  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
architect  everywhere,  the  subordination  of  the  craftsman  in 
everything ;  and  although  we  have  to  part  with  another  cherished 
notion,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute,  from  our  unlearned 
and  outside  position,  the  limited  share  that  he  assigns  to  the 
imagination,  the  taste,  and  the  discrimination  of  the  workman. 
His  narrative  is  full  of  interest  of  many  kinds,  of  exploi-ation, 
speculation,  discovery,  glimpses  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
of  the  great  satisfaction  of  an  unqualified  success. 

The  dedication  of  this  superb  book  to  Mr.  Henry  Roe  is 
written  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin;  it  is  slightly  old-fashioned  iu 
style ;  the  periods  are  lengthy  and  very  much  rounded ;  the 
tone  is  courtierly ;  the  whole  composition  goes  well  with  the 
stateliness  of  the  magnificent  volume,  whose  white-vellum  bind¬ 
ing,  enriched  with  designs  in  red  and  gold  drawn  by  Mr.  Street, 
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is  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Among 
the  illustrations  are  two  woodcuts  of  great  merit,  from  drawings 
by  Mr.  Brewer,  representing  the  Lady  chapel  and  the  pulpit ; 
and  several  other  woodcuts,  steel  engravings,  and  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs.  The  latter  show  us  the  new  stained-glass  windows, 
which  Mr.  Street  praises  very  highly.  We  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  colours  ;  these  must  he  singularly  rich,  soft,  and  skilfully 
blended,  but  the  designs  strike  us  as  meagre  and  inexpressive. 
The  paper  and  the  printing  are  of  the  very  best  kiud ;  alto¬ 
gether,  the  book  is  emphatically  “  a  thing  of  beauty.” 


SCIENCE  AND  SENTIMENT.* 

The  question  as  to  the  true  province  of  feeling  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  as  assistants  to  the  intellect  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
has  always  seemed  to  us  a  very  interesting  one.  It  is 
sometimes  the  fashion  among  second-rate  thinkers  to  con¬ 
trast  the  cool-headed,  severely  logical,  and  unemotional 
man  of  science  with  the  impulsive,  imaginative,  weak- 
headed  enthusiast,  as  though  the  former  had  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  needed  in  the  search  for  truth,  while  the  latter  must 
necessarily  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  the  creation  of  his  own  wild 
imaginings  and  desires.  “Exact  thought”  seems  to  such 
thinkers  to  imply  the  elimination  of  every  element  of  emotion 
.and  imagination,  as  untrustworthy ;  useful,  indeed,  as  being 
productive  of  happiness,  but  simply  misleading  in  the  search 
for  objective  truth.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  quite  evident  that  those  feelings  which  nature  has  im¬ 
planted  in  us  may,  if  properly  used  and  directed,  be  not 
only  no  impediment,  but  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  that  they  are  in  some 
.cases  indispensable  thereunto.  Not  as  though  we  were 
to  trust  them  implicitly  as  final  tests  of  truth,  but  because 
they  arouse  the  intellect  to  investigation,  and  suggest  much 
to  it  of  which  it  would  otherwise  have  remained  ignorant. 
A  woman’s  natural  tact,  her  quick  perception  of  what  will 
please  one  man  or  what  will  sting  another,  is  a  very  obvious 
instance  of  this  power.  She  trusts  to  her  natural  gift  of 
sensitive  sympathy  with  the  particular  minds  in  question.  And 
though  her  instinct  may  occasionally  tell  her  falsely,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  will  find  out,  by  natural  tact,  much 
that  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  her  acquaintance  which  mere 
logic,  without  this  gift  of  emotional  sympathy,  could  never 
approach.  A  great  scientific  discoverer,  again, — a  Newton  or  a 
Darwin — is  not  satisfied  with  cold,  logical  thought.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  truth,  and  love  for  the  parti¬ 
cular  department  of  nature  to  whose  investigation  he  has  devoted 
himself ;  and  then,  again,  he  goes  through  long  periods  of 
meditation  and  reflection  which  so  little  resemble  orderly,  ex¬ 
plicit,  logical  thought,  and  are  so  complicated  by  natural 
Instinct  and  imagination,  that  when  at  the  end  he  hits 
upon  a  new  truth,  he  sometimes  can  scarcely  give  any 
reasons  for  it,  and  it  looks  to  meaner  minds  more  like  a 
lucky  guess  than  a  scientific  induction.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  great  emotional  and  imaginative  susceptibilities  are  like  a 
high-mettled  horse,  which,  if  kept  well  in  hand  and  skilfully 
ridden,  will  carry  you  where  you  want  to  go  in  a  third  of  the 
time  which  another  would  take,  and  clear  many  a  five-barred 
gate  which  the  other  would  never  get  over  at  all ;  but  if  badly 
ridden,  will  throw  you,  or  carry  you  across  country  where  you 
least  want  to  go.  The  unimaginative  and  strictly  logical  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  slow  ;  nor  is  it  always  quite  safe. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  have  partly  anticipated  what 
we  have  to  say  of  the  very  remarkable  volume  of  essays  before 
us  by  Dr.  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  New  York.  The  first  essay — 
on  Science  and  Sentiment— the,  title  of  which  he  has  wisely  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  whole  volume,  gives  the  key-note  to  the  others, 
although  these  should  likewise  be  carefully  read,  as  treating  in 
detail  and  with  great  ability  of  the  utterances  of  maDy  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophical  thinkers  of  our  day.  But  the 
first  essay  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  central  feature  of  the 
author’s  philosophy,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  science  and  sentiment  should  not,  logically  speaking, 
he  divorced,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  com¬ 
bined  and  harmonised,  as  mutually  assisting  and  correcting 
one  another,  in  the  endeavour  to  attain  to  objective  truth  in 
general,  and  especially  religious  truth.  Dr.  Porter  commences  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  popular  contrast  which  is  often  drawn 

*  Science  and  Sentiment,  with  other  Papers ,  chiefly  Philosophical.  By  Noah 
Porter,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribners’ 
Sons.  1882. 


between  the  teachings  of  science  and  the  promptings  of  senti¬ 
ment.  Sentiment  urges  you  to  relieve  the  man  whom  you  see 
in  hunger  and  want,  at  once  and  on  the  spot.  Science  tells  you 
that  in  the  long-run  it  is  much  truer  charity  to  aid  in  the  re¬ 
cognised  State  provisions  for  poor-relief.  But,  as  Dr.  Porter 
points  out,  later  on,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  of 
apparent  contrast,  science  does  not  in  reality  disregard  senti¬ 
ment.  It  only  corrects  and  directs  it.  Giving  to  public  charities 
is  just  as  much  a  homage  to  the  natural  instinct  of  bene¬ 
volence,  as  giving  the  same  amount  to  a  beggar  in  the 
street  would  be.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  one  case 
sentiment  is  directed  by  science,  and  in  the  other  it.  is  uncon¬ 
trolled.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  kept  in  hand  by  reason ;  in  the 
other,  it  takes  the  bit  between  its  own  teeth.  Touching  on  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  supposed  contrast  between  science  and 
sentiment,  the  author  quotes  Professor  Tyndall  as  describing 
religion  as  simply  sentiment,  with  no  relation  to  real  know¬ 
ledge.  As  to  religious  creeds,  the  Professor  remarks  that 
“  it  may  be  well  to  recognise  them  as  the  forms  of  a 
force  mischievous,  if  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of 
knowledge,  over  which  it  holds  no  command,  but  capable  of  being 
guided  to  noble  issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its 
proper  sphere.”  This  most  unsatisfactory  conclusion  is  com¬ 
bated  by  Dr.  Porter,  though  he  admits  that  it  seems  to  satisfy 
some : — 

“  To  these  terms  of  neutrality  not  a  few  are  ready  to  accede.  They 
find  in  them  no  humiliation.  There  are  not  a  few  men  of  feeling  who 
are  willing  to  escape  the  obligation  of  giving  a  reason  for  their  feel¬ 
ings,  even  if  they  must  concede  that  their  feelings  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  reason.  Not  a  few  answer  the  supercilious  dogmas  of  science 
with  their  own  Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  But  a  policy  of  neutrality 
purchased  by  non-intercourse  will  never  satisfy,  and  ought  not  to 
endure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  heart  can  neither  love  nor 
trust  what  the  head  demonstrates  to  be  untrue.  An  earnest  and 
thorough  man  must  believe  in  the  reality  of  what  he  loves  and  cares 
for.  It  is  only  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  that  a  man  can 
love  and  hate,  fear  and  hope  what  he  suspects  may  be  a  phantom  ?” 

Such  a  divorce,  then,  between  knowledge  and  feeling  Dr.  Porter 
rightly  holds  to  be  impossible  as  a  permanent  state  of  things. 
As  Mr.  Mallock  has  said,  a  boy  who  has  been  enjoying  goose¬ 
berry  champagne,  while  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  rare 
and  choice  wine,  will  not  care  for  it  when  he  finds  out  his  mis¬ 
take.  And  in  the  same  manner,  the  sentiment  of  religious  love 
and  worship  cannot  be  permanently  satisfied,  once  it  is  plain 
that  its  objects  are  unreal.  After  urging  with  much  force  the 
claims  of  sentiment  as  a  spur  to  the  intellect,  and  as  its  informant 
concerning  those  needs  of  the  human  heart  which,  judging 
by  the  analogies  of  Nature,  should  find  satisfaction  somewhere, 
the  author  points  out  that  over  and  above  what  mere  sentiment 
can  do  in  behalf  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  yet  greater  work  for 
what  is  often  called  “  sentiment,”  as  the  term  is  frequently 
used  of  much  that  has  in  it  an  element  of  intellectual  percep¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Much  that  passes  for  sentiment  has  a  positively  intellectual 
element.  Many  of  the  so-called  sentiments  signify  strong  convictions 
warmed  into  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  held  with  passionate  earnestness. 
The  intellectual  element  in  them  may  not  be  obtrusive.  The  truths 
on  which  these  convictions  rest  may  be  seen  so  clearly,  and  reasoned 
so  readily,  that  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  intellect  can  scarcely 
be  observed.  The  feelings  may  flash  so  quickly  into  flame,  and  glow 
with  such  intense  earnestness,  that  even  the  subject  of  them  scarcely 
knows  that  he  thinks  at  all.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
emotion  in  man  rests  on  belief;  that  feeling  of  every  sort  is  the 
legitimate  product  of  -what  is  taken  to  be  true.  The  proverb  which 
reads,  Wherever  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire,  may  he  expanded  thus, 
‘  Wherever  there  is  fire,  there  is  fuel,’  and  this  may  be  still  further 
applied,  ‘  Wherever  there  is  the  fire  of  emotion,  there  is  a  firm  belief 
of  truth.’  Now,  we  do  not  argue  that  excited  feeling  proves  certain 
truth.  Nothing  wonld  be  more  absurd.  But  we  reason  thus: 
wherever,  from  one  generation  to  another,  under  all  circumstances, 
there  have  been  persistent  habits  of  feeling  which  have  taken  the 
strongest  hold  of  man’s  nature,  and  moved  it  to  its  depths,  animating 
it  to  labour  and  sacrifice,  there  is  certain  evidence  that  some  fact  or 
truth  is  earnestly  believed.  This  belief  may  often  be  sadly  and 
seriously  mistaken,  it  may  be  but  the  caricature  or  travesty  of  the 
truth  ;  and  yet  that  there  is  truth  about  which  it  is  concerned,  which 
man  rightly  thinks  to  be  important,  is  most  reasonable  to  be  inferred. 
That  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  whatever  it  may  concern,  science 
is  bound  to  search  after,  uutil  it  can  find  and  defend  it.” 

With  this  suggestive  and  remarkable  extract  we  take  leave  of 
the  essay,  as  we  should  be  carried  too  far,  did  we  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  as  it  deserves  the  question  it  raises. 

The  other  essays  are,  as  we  have  said,  well  worth  reading. 
We  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Porter’s  estimate  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  We  do  not  think  he  gives  him  sufficient  credit 
for  his  singular  candour,  conscientiousness,  and  love  of  truth. 
But  Dr.  Porter  draws  out  with  painful  accuracy  the  incon- 
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sistency  of  Mill’s  creed,  the  outcome,  as  it  was,  of  strong 
religious  yearnings,  implanted  in  one  whose  early  training 
had  heen  such  as  to  render  hearty  and  complete  faith  next  to 
impossible.  In  taking  leave  of  the  whole  volume,  we  can  most 
heartily  speak  of  it  as  a  very  thoughtful  and  able  contribution 
to  the  philosophy  of  religion. 


TRAA7ELS  IX  BALUCHISTAN* 

Those  of  our  readers  who  recollect  the  interesting  volumes  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Macgregor  described  his  travels  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Khorasan  four  years  ago,  will  turn  to  his 
present  book  with  expectations  of  pleasure ;  and  we  may  at 
once  say  that  they  are  not  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Of  all 
little-known  countries,  Baluchistan  is  probably  the  one  which 
presents  fewest  features  of  interest,  and  General  Macgregor 
has  had  to  struggle  with  no  slight  difficulties,  not  merely  in 
preventing  his  story  from  becoming  dull  and  monotonous,  but 
absolutely  in  filling  a  volume  about  it  at  all.  General  Mac- 
gregor’s  explorations  lay,  too,  in  the  least  interesting  parts  of 
this  very  uninteresting  State, — those  deserts  of  the  west  where 
the  exact  frontier  lines  with  Persia  and  Afghanistan  are  either 
unknown  or  a  matter  of  individual  fancy,  and  whither  the  most 
adventurous  travellers  have  failed  to  find  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  turn  their  steps.  But  Sir  Charles  Macgregor,  who  had  ex¬ 
plored  a  great  portion  of  Khorasan,  and  compiled  a  very 
excellent  official  gazetteer  about  the  countries  adjacent  to 
Western  India,  felt  bound  to  ascertain  the  true  position  of 
places,  and  the  capabilities  of  moving  caravans  and  troops 
through  districts,  first  mentioned  by  the  travellers  Pottinger 
and  Christie  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  It  was  with  this  object 
in  view  that,  on  his  return  to  India  in  1876,  he  resolved  to  make 
his  way  through  Baluchistan  from  west  to  east,  and  to  explore 
the  northern  parts  of  Mekran,  and  the  Zirreh  Desert.  With 
his  companion,  the  late  Captain  Lockwood,  an  officer  of  promise, 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  in  giving  to  the 
map  of  Western  Baluchistan,  which  had  been  almost  a  blank, 
the  names  of  many  inhabited  spots,  of  some  rivers,  and  of 
several  mountain  ranges.  But  although  General  Macgregor 
came  across  a  few  places  which  he  thought  might  be  reclaimed 
from  the  desert,  the  greater  proportion  by  far  of  the  country  is 
hopelessly  barren,  and  presents  so  uninviting  an  aspect,  that  we 
feel  sure  a  perusal  of  these  pages  will  at  once  remove  all  desire 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  region  or  its  people. 

General  Macgregor  has  the  quick  eye  for  details  of  the  ob¬ 
servant  and  experienced  traveller,  and  he  accordingly  supplies 
many  particulars  which  bring  the  natives  before  us  as  living 
and  animate  creatures.  The  tribes  of  the  west,  living  in  a 
state  of  constant  feud  with  each  other,  and  hardly  deigning 
to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  behests  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  Baluch  race,  whereas 
the  ruling  class  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  eastern 


guide  a  capital  clasp-knife  ;  he  took  it,  never  said  thank-yon,  but 
remarked  to  his  rafik  (companion),  ‘  It  has  got  neither  a  sheath  nor 
a  sling.’  Whenever  you  ask  a  Baloch  to  do  anything  for  you,  he 
invariably  says,  ‘  What  will  you  give  me?’  The  other  day,  one  of  my 
paid  escort  wanted  payment  for  coming  to  the  top  of  a  hill  with  me  !” 

The  Brahooes,  whose  origin  is  so  obscure,  that,  while  one  great 
authority  declares  them  to  be  of  Tartar  stock,  another  identifies 
their  language  with  Tamil,  are  quite  a  superior  people,  with 
whom  General  Macgregor’s  relations  were  of  the  most  friendly 
kind.  The  following  scene  may  be  quoted,  by  way  of  contrast 
with  those  in  which  the  Baluchis  figured  as  the  prominent 
characters : — 

“  We  arrived  after  twelve  miles  at  a  Brahui  camp,  near  a  watering- 
place  to  the  north  called  Pishak.  As  we  were  going  along,  an  elderly 
gentleman  rushed  out  with  a  small  carpet,  and  called  out,  ‘  Hi ! 
where  are  you  going  ?  Stop  here!’  And  when  he  saw  we  still  kept 
on  our  way,  for  I  wanted  to  be  near  the  water,  he  said,  ‘  Hi !  stop 
here.  You  are  my  guest !  Don’t  blacken  my  face  !  Agha  [Sir],  do 
stop !  For  God’s  sake,  be  my  guest !’  and  so  on.  I  was  so  amused 
that  I  halted.  Then  he  came  up  and  seized  hold  of  my  leg,  and 
said,  1  There,  now  you  are  going  to  stop  !’  But  I  protested  that  I 
wanted  to  go  on,  to  be  near  the  water.  ‘Water!  I  will  give  you 
water,  and  meat,  and  milk,  and  bread,  whatever  you  want.’  So  I 
said,  1 1  am  very  much  obliged,  and  since  you  are  so  kind,  I  will  stay 
here.’ — 1  Kind,’  he  called  out,  laughing,  ‘  wait  till  you  see — Now, 
what  do  you  want  ?  A  little  milk  ?  Nothing  else  ?  Have  some 
bread  ?’ —  ‘  No,  I  have  bread,  but  if  you  could  get  us  a  little 
wood.’ — ‘Of  course;  and  you’ll  have  some  meat?  I  have 
lots  of  meat.’ — ‘  Thanks,’  I  said,  ‘  I  have  meat ;  could  you 
get  some  grass  for  the  horse  ?’  Before  the  words  were  out 
of  my  mouth  he  shouted,  ‘Hi  Shahu !  ho  Merula !  run  and  get 
some  grass  for  the  Agha’s  horse.  Now,  what  else  do  you  want  ?’ — 

‘  Nothing  more,’  I  replied;  but  he  went  on  pressing  me  for  along 
time  to  have  this  and  that.  This,  as  a  specimen,  and  a  first 
specimen  of  the  Brahuis,  was  certainly  a  great  improvement. 
I  was  more  than  a  month  among  the  Baloches,  and  no  mac 
ever  offered  me  a  glass  of  water,  and  the  last  Baloch  I  met, 
Khan  Jahan,  when  I  arrived  at  his  camp,  told  me  to  go  on.  The 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  who  was  called  Shah  Dost,  continued  his 
attentions  late  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  just  the  same  ; 
I  feel  sure  there  was  no  arriere  pens6e,  for  he  never  asked  for  any 
payment,  and  when  I  gave  his  little  daughter  a  couple  of  rupees  as  a 
delicate  way  of  returning  his  kindness,  he  wanted  to  return  them  ;  at 
which  the  young  lady  pouted  and  was  going  off  into  a  ‘  boo  !  hoo  !’ 
I  said,  ‘  Let  her  take  them  on  my  account ;  your  kindness  cannot  be 
paid  for  by  money.’  How  different  from  the  Baloch,  who,  if  he  does 
anything  for  you,  always  precedes  it  by  an  inquiry  what  his  ‘  hakk ' 
is  to  be !” 

General  Macgregor  showed  throughout  his  journey,  under 
many  trying  circumstances,  great  tact  and  good  temper. 
The  way  in  which  he  managed  his  unruly  Baluch  escort, 
will  excite  the  admiration  of  the  reader ;  and  we  may  say 
that  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  traveller  who  knew 
better  how  to  temper  firmness  with  discretion.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  a  reference  to  these  pages  will  encourage  a 
desire  to  visit  this  quarter  of  Asia,  nor  will  any  future  Alex¬ 
ander,  sighing  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  seek  to  reach  India 
by  marching  through  the  desert  and  waterless  plains  of  Mekran. 
The  Baluch  tribes  offer  no  inducement,  even  to  the  petty 


districts  are  Brahooes.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
these  two  races,  as  the  following  anecdotes,  taken  at  random  from 
General  Macgregor’s  experiences  of  them  both,  will  reveal : — 

“  My  guide  amused  me  much  by  his  conversation  to-day.  Like 
all  Baloches,  he  is  deliciously  simple  in  his  ideas,  and  has  none  of  the 
Eastern  habit  of  putting  things  sweetly.  When  I  was  stooping  down 
to  get  the  slide  for  my  camera,  he  looked  at  me  and  remarked,  ‘  Why 
do  you  have  your  trousers  so  tight  ?  ’ — I  laughed,  and  said  I  thought 
they  were  very  loose. — ‘  Loose  !  ’  he  replied,  ‘  I  thought  they  would 
split ;  mine  are  loose  if  you  like,’  holding  out  his  to  his  side. — Next 
thing  he  said  was,  ‘  Now  I  have  shown  you  my  country,  you  must 
show  me  yours.’ — ‘  Very  well,’  I  replied,  ‘but  that  would  not  be  a 
fair  exchange  ;  there  is  nothing  to  see  here,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  stones  ;  my  country  is  one  large  garden.’ — ‘  Is  it  ?’  said  he  ;  and 
then  turning  to  the  men,  he  repeated,  ‘  His  country  is  all  a  garden, 
date  trees  everywhere.’ — I  protested  that  there  were  no  date  trees. 
— 1  No  date  trees !  whew  !  ’  and  he  looked  as  if  he  thought  a  country 
without  date  trees  could  not  be  much  worth  seeing.” 

Again,  General  Macgregor  writes  as  follows  about  liis  Baluch 
attendants  and  guard  : — 

“  I  gradually  took  sketches  of  each  of  my  brave  army,  most  of 
which  I  have  since  lost.  This  is  a  pity,  as  they  made  very  queer 
pictures.  Some  really  were  quite  ruffians,  and  others  looked  it. 
Their  habits  were  anything  but  soldierly,  and  they  thought 
nothing  of  firing  off  their  matchlocks  at  any  moment;  but 

I  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  this . Certainly,  one  trait  of  the 

Baloches  is  their  intense  avariciousness.  If  you  give  them 
anything,  they  unblushingly  ask  for  something  more.  The  fate 
of  my  present  to  Muhammad  Shah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Again,  some  days  ago  I  gave  Muhammad  my  gun,  and  he  came  to 
Lockwood  to-day  to  ask  what  it  was  worth  ;  and  lastly,  I  gave  the 
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Government  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  for  direct  interference  in 
their  affairs.  They  may  recognise,  or  they  may  not — just  as 
they  choose— the  authority  of  the  agents  that  Chief  has  placed  in 
some  of  their  villages  ;  but  the  rights  of  sovereignty  can  bring 
no  profit  and  little  honour  to  Mir  Khododad.  If  there  is  any 
actual  ruler  in  the  western  parts  of  Baluchistan,  it  is 
the  bandit  Azad  Khan,  of  whom  General  Macgregor  lias 
a  great  deal  to  say,  although  he  never  met  him  person¬ 
ally.  Azad  Khan  has  established  a  fort  of  l-efuge  at  a 
place  called  Khoriuagah,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  whence 
he  dispenses  his  orders  to  the  surrounding  tribes.  He  has  won 
his  way  by  several  successful  wars,  and  by  vanquishing  many 
rivals,  to  a  position  of  superiority  over  his  neighbours.  There  is 
some  interest  attaching  to  his  declaration  that  he  only  recog¬ 
nises  the  authority  of  the  Afghans,  and  not  of  the  Brahoo  ruler 
of  Khelat.  In  this  declaration  may  be  perceived  a  reminiscence 
of  the  old  Afghan  claims  over  the  country  of  Baluchistan,  while 
Azad  Khan’s  chief  motive  in  adopting  this  course  is,  no  doubt, 
to  set-off  the  name  of  the  .Afghans  against  that  of  the  Brahooes 
The  affair  is  one  of  purely  local  interest,  and  the  Khan  of  Khelat 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  interfere  with  a  turbulent 
race,  which  is  sure  to  give  great  trouble  if  meddled  with,  but 
which,  if  left  alone,  will  hurt  nobody  except  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  General  Macgregor’s  information  concerning  a  people 
through  whose  country  passes  one  of  the  principal  telegraph 
lines  to  India,  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  our  Indian  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  certainly  completes  the  useful  data  which  it  is  always 
desirable  to  possess  about  the  dominions  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
and  there  will  be  a  general  opinion  that  its  author  has  con- 
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tributed  another  solid  piece  of  work  to  that  he  had  previously 
rendered  towards  the  comprehension  of  Asiatic  questions. 


MR.  ISAACS* 

This  story  contains  sufficient  of  the  supernatural  to  make  it  a 
30rt  of  cross  between  the  ordinary  novel  and  fairy-tale.  It  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  narrated  by  one  Paul  Griggs,  who  edits  a  paper  in 
India,  and  is  Roman  Catholic,  half-Italian  and  half -American, 
and  one  of  those  amiable  cynics  who  are  constantly  giving  the 
lie  to  the  disbelief  in  human  nature  they  profess,  by  discovering 
in  all  their  acquaintances  some  one  or  more  of  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  the  possession  of  which  they  deny  to  the  race  at  large.  At 
a  hotel  in  Simla  he  chances  to  meet  a  stranger,  a  Persian,  who 
has  abbreviated  his  proper  designation  of  Abdul  Hafiz-ben-Isak 
into  Mr.  Isaacs,  and  who  is  the  hero  of  the  book.  There  is  a 
■decided  flavour  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  about  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  gentleman,  with  his  lavish  wealth,  and  wonderful 
and  varied  talents,  powers,  and  information  ;  he  is  romantically 
brave  and  generous,  an  excellent  linguist,  musician,  sportsman, 
man  of  business,  &c.,  reads  thoughts  as  though  by  magic,  has 
a  dangerous,  mysterious,  aud  infallible  remedy  for  injuries, 
possesses  all  kinds  of  remote  knowledge,  and  is  exceptionally 
beautiful  to  look  at : — 

“An  easy  grace  marked  his  movements  at  all  times,  whether 
deliberate  or  vehement, — and  he  often  went  to  each  extreme, — a 
grace  which  no  one  acquainted  with  the  science  of  the  human  frame 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  for  a  moment.  The  perfect  harmony  of 
all  the  parts,  the  even  symmetry  of  every  muscle,  the  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  strength,  not  colossal  and  overwhelming,  but  ever  ready  for 
action,  the  natural  courtesy  of  gesture — all  told  of  a  body  in  which 
true  proportion  of  every  limb  aod  sinew  were  at  once  the  main 
■—.feature  and  the  pervading  characteristic.  This  infinitely  supple  and 
swiftly-moving  figure  was  but  the  pedestal,  as  it  were,  for  the  noble 
face  and  nobler  brain  to  which  it  owed  its  life  and  majestic  bearing. 
A  long  oval  face  of  a  wondrous  transparent  olive  tint,  and  of  a 
decidedly  Oriental  type.  A  prominent  brow  and  arched  but  delicate 
eyebrows  fitly  surmounted  a  nose  smoothly  aquiline,  but  with  the 
broad  well-set  nostrils  that  bespeak  active  courage.” 

Yet  it  was  neither  by  his  graceful  figure,  nor  his  perfect  Iranian 
features,  that  he  at  once  enthralled  and  fascinated  the  sus¬ 
ceptible,  would-be  cynical  editor;  but  by  his  eyes,  which  are 
described  in  the  following  glowing  terms : — 

“  I  once  saw  in  France  a  jewel  composed  of  six  precious  stones, 
each  a  gem  of  great  value,  so  set  that  they  appeared  to  form  but  one 
solid  mass,  yielding  a  strange  radiance  that  changed  its  hue  at  every 
movement,  and  multiplied  the  sunlight  a  thousandfold.  Were  I  to 
seek  a  comparison  for  my  friend’s  eyes,  I  might  find  an  imperfect 
one  in  this  masterpiece  of  the  jeweller’s  art.  They  were  dark  and  of 
remarkable  size;  when  half-closed,  they  were  long  and  almond- 
shaped  ;  when  suddenly  opened  in  anger  or  surprise,  they  had  the 
roundness  and  bold  keenness  of  the  eagle’s  sight.  There  was  a  depth 
of  life  and  vital  light  in  them  that  told  of  the  pent-up  force  of  a 
hundred  generations  of  Persian  magii.  They  blazed  with  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  a  god-like  nature,  needing  neither  meat  nor  strong  drink  to 
feed  its  power.” 

Enamoured  (bow  could  he  help  it  ?)  at  first  sight  of  this  paragon, 
Griggs  is  immediately  ready  to  risk  life  and  death  on  his  behalf, 
and  to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  Isaac's’  courtship  of  an  English 
girl  with  whom  he  has  fallen  madly  in  love.  Considering  that 
Isaacs  does  not  credit  women  with  the  possession  of  souls,  and 
has  already  three  wives  (of  which  fact  he  frankly  informs  the 
young  lady  he  admires),  most  people  would  have  been  likely, 
in  the  interests  of  the  girl,  to  hesitate  about  helping  on  this 
love-affair;  but  Griggs  has  no  scruples  on  the  subject  (and 
possibly  his  staunch  support  of  his  friend’s  suit  under  such 
extremely  unusual  circumstances  may  be  intended  by  the 
author  as  a  warning  of  the  folly  of  allowing  cynics  to  interfere 
in  matchmaking).  It  happens  that  the  irresistible  Mr.  Isaacs 
has  also  captivated  the  affections  of  one  Ram  Lai,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  personage,  whose  powers  are  quite  as  supernatural  as 
those  of  the  enchanter  in  any  child’s  fairy-tale,  only  with  the 
•difference  that  in  Ram  Lai’s  case  they  are  attributed,  in  some 
hazy  way,  to  a  sublime  disregard  for  mortal  pleasures  and  con¬ 
quest  of  mind  over  matter  to  which  he,  as  one  of  the  order  of 
higher  Buddhists,  has  attained.  He  is  spoken  of  as  an  “adept,” 
and  though  the  precise  meaning  of  that  term  is  not  given,  yet 
it  is  evidently  equivalent  to  “magician,”  since  there  is  no  other 
theory  which  can  explain  his  ubiquity,  mysterious  appear¬ 
ances  and  vanishings,  knowledge  of  things  said  and  done  in 
his  absence,  and  correct  prophecies.  We  will  quote  an  instance 
of  his  astonishing  power.  Three  men  wish  to  carry  off  a 
prisoner  from  fifty  hostile  soldiers,  who  are  resolved  to  kill  both 
him  and  his  rescuers.  In  these  circumstances,  ordinary  mortals 
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would  hardly  expect  that  the  three  would  be  able  openly  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  when  the  soldiers  were  broad  awake 
and  looking  at  them ;  but  Ram  Lai  thinks  nothing  of  making 
such  a  performance  feasible.  He  causes  a  sudden  dense  mist  to 
obscure  a  clear  and  brilliant  moonlight,  and  manages  the  affair  so 
easily,  that  the  only  wonder  is  why  he  did  not  do  it  altogether 
alone ;  and  the  reader  thoroughly  sympathises  with  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  Griggs,  who,  having  had  a  considerable  share  of  danger 
in  the  adventure,  confesses  himself  “completely  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  why,  if  Ram  Lai  can  command  the  forces  of  nature  to 
the  extent  of  calling  down  a  thick  mist  under  the  cover  of 
which  we  might  escape,  he  could  not  have  calmly  destroyed 
the  whole  band  by  lightning,  by  indigestion,  or  some  simple 
and  efficacious  means,  so  that  we  need  not  have  risked  our  lives 
in  supplementing  what  he  only  half  did.”  Buddhists  do 
not  seek  European  converts,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  the  omnipotent  Ram  Lai  anxious 
for  Isaacs  to  join  the  brotherhood  to  which  he  himself 
belonged.  Such,  however,  being  the  case,  one  feels  that  Isaacs 
is  provoking  his  fate,  when  he  states  that  if  anything  were  to 
occur  to  make  him  permanently  unhappy  beyond  the  possibility 
of  ordinary  consolation,  he  believes  he  would  seek  comfort  in  study¬ 
ing  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  higher  Buddhists.  Obviously,  then, 
if  the  earthly  joy  he  most  covets  should  be  dashed  from  his  lips, 
that  will  tend  to  bring  about  what  Ram  Lai  wishes;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  latter  withholds  information  that  would  have 
been  likely  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  Isaacs’  hopes,  and  the 
story  closes  in  the  triumph  of  the  enchanter,  as  he  carries  off 
the  hero  to  devote  himself  to  endeavouring  to  attain  to  neli’ban, 
that  cold  and  comfortless  condition,  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  annihilation,  which  forms  the  final  goal  of  a  Buddhist’s 
desires.  We  have  great  doubts,  however,  as  to  Ram  Lai’s  having 
thought  fit  to  impart  to  his  neophyte  the  full  amount  of 
non-entity  at  which  the  Buddhist  hopes  eventually  to  arrive ; 
for  when  we  leave  Isaacs,  he  is  looking  gladly  forward  in  the 
future  to  being,  “  not  alone,  but  wedded  for  all  ages  to  her  who 
has  gone  before  me,” — which  state  of  anticipated  bliss  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  description  that  a  recently  published 
book  gives  of  neh'ban,  as  an  existence  where  a  man  “knows 
nothing  of  others  or  of  the  world,  and  so  is  a  stranger  to  all 
feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow.”  For  such  a  severing  of  ties  and 
loss  of  individuality  as  that,  would  seem  little  likely  to  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  one  so  full  of  vital  energy,  and  possessing  so 
strongly  marked  an  ego,  as  Mr.  Isaacs. 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  show  that  this  book  has  some 
absurdities ;  but  apart  from  this,  there  is  much  to  like  in  it.  It 
is  entertaining,  and  contains  capital  bits  of  description  of  travel¬ 
ling  and  general  mode  of  life  in  India,  besides  fresh  and  pleasant 
writing,  and  sufficient  cleverness  and  imagination  to  make  us 
hope  that  the  same  pen  will  produce  another  story,  constructed 
on  a  basis  of  probabilities,  and  without  any  admixture  of  super¬ 
natural  elements.  And,  finally,  we  would  caution  Mrs.  Crawford 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  too  learned.  A  novel-reader  does  not 
generally  hanker  after  conversations  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
essays  on  metaphysics,  cjmicism,  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
other  abstruse  subjects,  and  which  give  the  impression  of  being 
intended  to  display  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  author’s  informa¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  advance  the  story;  nor  is  the  average 
student  of  light  literature  very  likely  to  care  for  discussions  on 
transcendental  analysis,  wherein  occur  such  sentences  as  the 
following  : — 

“Consider  the  theories  of  Darwin,  for  instance.  What  are  they 
but  an  elaborate  application  of  the  higher  calculus  ?  He  differen¬ 
tiates  men  into  protoplasms,  and  integrates  protoplasms  into  monkeys, 
and  shows  the  caudal  appendage  to  be  the  independent  variable,  a 
small  factor  in  mac,  a  large  factor  in  monkey.  And  has  not  the 
idea  of  successive  development  supplanted  the  early  conception  of 
spontaneous  perfection  ?” 


LAMBETH  PALACE* 

This  handsome  volume  has  attractions  and  excellences  apart 
altogether  from  the  late  Dr.  Tait,  who  wrote  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  it.  An  author  at  once  so  modest  and  so  much  in 
love  with  his  subject  as  Mr.  Cave-Browne  here  shows  himself  to 
be,  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  object  to  this  short 
essay  being  glanced  at  before  his  own  work  is  considered.  It  is 
interesting,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  being  a  specimen  of  the  best 
style  of  the  late  Primate.  While  essentially  a  modern  man,  and 

*  Lambeth  Palace  and  its  Associations.  By  J.  Cave-Brown,  M.A.  With  an 
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seeking  to  adapt  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  pilot  to 
what  lie  terms  here  “  these  somewhat  democratic  times,”  he  had 
a  strong  historic  sense.  His  dual  nature,  indeed,  accounts  to 
some  extent  at  once  for  what  robuster  and  more  audacious  person¬ 
alities  considered  his  individual  weaknesses,  and  for  what  all  fair 
critics  of  his  Primacy  admit  to  be  his  official  strength.  Here, 
this  historic  sense,  which,  though  not  so  literary,  was  quite  as 
warm  as  the  late  Dean  Stanley’s,  is  allowed  free  scope,  the 
result  being  what  Mr.  Arnold— himself  full  of  this  same  sense 
— might  style  archasology  touched  with  emotion.  The  following, 
for  example,  may  not  be  in  the  grand,  but  still  it  is  in  a  good 
style: — “Even  if  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  time — now 
nearly  seven  centuries — during  which  the  Archbishops  have 
lived  in  Lambeth,  we  find  ourselves  connected,  by  the  associa¬ 
tions  which  cluster  round  these  walls,  with  each  step  in  the 
onward  progress  of  our  Church  and  people  towards  fuller  light 
and  higher  liberty.  We  can  find  memorials  here  of  the  sirccess- 
ful  efforts  made  to  secure  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of 
Rome,  which  marked  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plantagenets 
and  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  Sovereigns.  We  can 
trace  the  mode  in  which  Christian  influence  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  land,  in  spite  of  marauding  Barons  and 
rapacious  Kings.  We  can  see  how  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  bore  themselves  amid  the  struggles  preceding  that  great 
upheaval  of  society,  in  which  the  hitherto  non-privileged  classes 
asserted  their  rights  as  Englishmen.  We  learn  how  the  Church 
of  England,  notwithstanding  the  grave  faults  of  many  of  its 
rulers,  adapted  itself — under  the  good  hand  of  God — in  all 
these  troublous  times,  and  in  the  changing  days  which  followed 
them,  to  the  real  wants  of  the  English  people.  The  admonitions 
of  places  are,  to  the  student  of  history,  as  powerful  as  the 
admonitions  of  books.  Men’s  hearts  may  well  be  stirred,  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  National  Church  confirmed,  as  they  trace 
the  many  memorials  in  the  architecture,  pictures,  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  Lambeth  which  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
past,  and  so  arouse  their  high  hopes  for  the  future.”  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  one  but  a  Scotsman,  the  native 
of  a  country  trained  to  the  mental  realisation  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  by  the  tradition  of  Presbyterian  parity,  and  full, 
as  Cobden  found  it,  of  the  rights  of  man, — as  distinguished 
from  “  The  Rights  of  Man,” — could  have  written  so  contentedly 
of  “  that  great  upheaval  of  society  in  which  the  hitherto  non- 
privileged  classes  asserted  their  rights  as  Englishmen.”  As 
for  the  Church  of  England  adapting  itself  “  in  all  these  troublous 
times,  and  in  the  changing  days  which  followed  them,  to  the 
real  wants  of  the  English  people,”  that  is  simply  the  image  of 
Dr.  Tait’s favourite  “  comprehension”  reflected  in  the  evolution 
of  history. 

Mr.  Cave-Browne  very  cordially  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  former  historians  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen,  a  resident  in  the  parish,  who  some  time  ago  com¬ 
piled  a  volume  of  a  popular  rather  than  of  an  archaeological 
character.  As  that  is  now,  however,  out  of  print,  Mr.  Cave- 
Browne’s  work  supplies  a  want.  His  method  and  style 
are  alike  excellent.  After  telling,  in  an  interesting  preliminary 
chapter,  how  Lambeth  Palace  became  the  London  residence  of 
the  great  English  prelates,  he  then  proceeds,  somewhat  in  guide¬ 
book  fashion,  though  certainly  not  in  guide-book  English,  to 
describe  in  succession  the  Great  Gateway  or  Morton’s  Tower, 
the  Great  Hall,  the  Guard-room,  Crantner’s  Tower,  the  Tower 
of  the  Lollards,  the  Chapel,  &c.  Every  corner  of  the  old  house 
will  be  found  full  of  special  interest  to  special  readers,  who  will 
naturally  have  their  preferences.  For  our  part,  we  have  found 
most  pleasure  in  the  chapters  which  tell  of  the  pictures  in  the 
guard-room — as  a  series,  Mr.  Cave-Brown  truly  says  they  are 
unrivalled — and  the  MSS.,  &c.,  in  the  library.  He  admits  that 
the  portrait  gallery  “  lacks  that  telling,  yet  indescribable  charm 
which  variety  of  costume  always  gives  to  a  collection  in  which 
are  mixed  here  and  there  portraits  of  warriors  and  statesmen 
with  more  sombrely  clad  divines.”  “Yet,”  Mr.  Browne  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say,  in  a  passage  which  deserves  quotation,  as  an 
example  of  his  style, — 

“  A  more  careful  examination  will  detect  variety  even  here,  and 
variety  not  without  interest.  The  close-fitting  skull-cap  of  Warham 
spreads  out  at  the  four  corners,  on  the  heads  of  Cranmer  and  Parker, 
till  it  assumes  monstrous  proportions  over  the  face  of  Sheldon,  and 
with  lillotson  is  stiffening  into  the  trencher- cap,  as  retained  in  the 
Universities  of  to-day.  Again,  the  plainly-buttoned  rochet  of  the 
earlier  Prelates  becomes  stiffly  frilled  round  the  necks  of  Abbott  and 
Laud,  turns  into  a  plain  roll-collar  with  Jnxoo,  and  expands  into  a 
broad  flat  one  with  Sheldon  and  Sancroft  ;  and  then,  being  nearly 
covered  by  the  stole,  the  collar  disappears,  leaving  only  the  ends 


visible,  which  pass  into  mere  broad  bands  with  Tillotson,  and  as  such 
are  still  in  use  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  With  Tillotson  came  another 
change.  Up  to  his  time,  in  spite  of  the  universally  prevalent  lay 
custom  of  false  curls,  which  had  come  in  with  the  Stuarts,  the  Bishops 
always  wore  their  own  hair,  at  first  very  short,  and  gradually  descend¬ 
ing  into  somewhat  shaggy  curls,  as  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Sheldon 
and  Sancroft  ;  but  with  Tillotson  came  in  again  short  hair,  and  the 
wig  with  stiff  curls  ;  these  are  somewhat  reduced  in  size  by  each 
succeeding  Prelate  until,  as  worn  by  Manners-Sutton,  Howley,  and 
Sumner,  they  hardly  deserved  the  name,  which  still  clung  to  them,  of 
the  full-bottomed  wig  ;  with  the  latter,  even  this  entirely  disappeared, 
except  on  State  occasions.” 

Mr.  Cave-Browne  rightly  describes  the  Lambeth  Library  as  “a 
fountain-head  at  which  the  real  student  of  the  history  of  the 
English  Church  can  drink  deeply  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  Biblical 
scholar  who  will  find  here  the  richest  rewards  for  his  labours,  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  little  known  and  there¬ 
fore  little  used,  in  which  this  library  is  so  rich.”  Among  these 
treasures  are  an  illuminated  copy  of  “  The  Gospel  of  Mac- 
Durnan,”  Abbot  of  Derry  and  Bishop  of  Armagh,  written  in 
Latin,  and  belonging  to  the  ninth  century ;  “  De  Virginitate,”' 
by  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  and  Bishop  of  Sherburn, 
which  is  a  work  of  the  seventh  century  ;  a  copy  of  Wicliffe’sr 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  a  variety  of  Missals ; 
and  a  singularly  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
bearing  the  title  “  The  Notable  Wise  Dictes  and  Sayings  of 
Philosophers,  translated  out  of  French  into  English,  by 
Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers;  finished  December  24th, 
anno  16  Edward  IV.”  Some  of  the  Lambeth  Librarians 
have  been  notable  men,  such  as  Ducarel ;  Todd,  the  editor  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  and  biographer  of  Cranmer;  Edmund' 
Gibson,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  ;  and,  first  but  far  from  least, 
Henry  Wharton,  the  pupil  of  Newton,  who  was  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  and  died  when  a  little  over  thirty,  and  at  the  very 
time  when  it  might  have  been  expected  he  would  have  been  able 
to  use  that  learning  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Mr.  Cave-Browne’s  is  one  of  those  books  which  reverent 
Anglicans  and  antiquarians,  and  others  who  may  be  neither, 
but  who  yet  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  indulging  the  historical 
sense,  will  gladly  give  a  place  to  on  their  shelves. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Except  in  point  of  illustration,  the  February  number  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  is  rather  poor.  Mr.  Black’s  story  of  “  Shandon  Bells  ”  is 
becoming,  indeed,  somewhat  more  interesting,  from  the  stand-point  of 
human  character.  Mr.  Herbert  Tuttle  gives  a  readable  paper  on 
“  German  Political  Leaders,”  though  to  some  extent  it  is  a  dilution 
of  his  old  “  Brief  Biographies.”  There  are  some  facts  in  “  Maryland 
and  the  Far  South  in  the  Colonial  Period,”  by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  but 
they  are  put  in  a  rather  dull  way.  Mr.  Harry  Fenn’s  illustrations  of 
“  The  Wild  Welsh  Coast  ”  are  worth  everything  else  in  the  magazine,, 
although  the  accompanying  letterpress  of  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes  is  also 
good. 

The  new  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  is  only  an  average  one. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  either  in  the  art  or  the  literature 
of  it.  The  best  articles  are  Mr.  Champneys’  “  The  Interior  of  St- 
Paul’s  Cathedral,”  Mr.  Benjamin’s  account  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s 
house  in  New  York,  under  the  title  of  “  An  American  Palace and 
Mr.  Harry  Barnett’s  “The  Special  Artist,”  though  the  last  is  rather 
too  Graphic.  The  best  picture  in  the  number  is  Schulz-Briesen’s- 
“  In  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  a  very  humorous  representation  of  two  old 
women  talking  gossip  and  scandal  over  their  tea,  and  in  the  company 
of  their  cats. 

With  the  February  number,  Chambers's  Journal  enters  on  its  fifty- 
second  volume.  The  conductors  of  this  magazine  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  keep  up  its  high  reputation- 
Except  the  poetry,  w'hich  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  ordinary 
magazine  verse,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  number  which  is 
not  readable.  The  stories  are  all  good,  Mr.  Harwood  in  particular 
making  a  promising  start,  with,  “  One  False,  both  Fair.”  The  in¬ 
formative  and  anecdotal  papers  are  excellent,  and  deal  with  such 
different  subjects  as  “  Monday  at  her  Majesty’s  Tower,”  “  Curiosities 
of  the  Telephone,”  “A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,”  and  “  The  Humours  of 
Examinations.”  The  last,  indeed,  suggests  the  ingenuity  of  the 
hoaxer.  Where  was  the  student  raised  who  wrote,  “  The  sweet 
bread  is  called  the  Pancreas,  being  so  named  after  the  Midland 
Railway  Station  in  London  ?” 

Regimental  Legends.  By  J.  S.  Winter.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — 
Three  more  volumes  of  soldiering  stories,  by  the  author  of  Cavalry 
Life ,  to  which  the  above  remarks  equally  apply.  In  “A  Regimental1 
/Esthete, ”  there  is  a  welcome  reminiscence  of  the  immortal  Frank 
Webber  of  “Charles  O’Malley,”  and  his  personation  of  Miss  Judy 
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Macan.  These  stories  are  the  very  thistledown  of  light  literature,  but 
■of  their  kind  they  are  not  bad. 

The  Gaily  nipper  in  Yankeeland.  By  Himself.  (Tinsley  Brothers.)  — 
We  have  not  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  a  gallynipper  is,  but  this 
slim  volume  affords  internal  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of  vulgarity, 
slang,  and  impudent  imitation  of  certain  second-rate  American 
humourists  whose  own  genuine  jokes  are  about  as  much  as  we  can  boar, 
goes  to  the  composition  of  that  mysterious  being.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  discover  the  secret,  nor  do  we  think  many  readers 
will  be  tempted  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  person  who  thinks  it  funny 
to  write  as  follows  : — “  There  was  a  sweet  and  verdant  youth,  of  many 
tender  summers.  And  he  had  a  mother-in-law  that  was  to  be,  and 
she  vexed  him  and  he  vexed  her,  and  life  was  a  vexatious  vanity.  And 
he  fled  away  from  her  on  the  hop,  as  the  flea  goeth,  and  made  a 
long  journey,  and  sought  comfort  in  a  foreign  land.” 

In  Locke  on  Words,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  F.  Ryland, 
M.A.  (Sounenschein  and  Co  ),  some  readers  probably  will  fail  to  re¬ 
cognise  a  reproduction  of  the  third  part  of  John  Locke’s  “  Essay 
concerning  the  Human  Understanding.”  The  book,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
a  reprint  from  the  seventh  edition,  published  in  1715-16,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  put  together  chiefly  with  a  view  of  assisting 
the  man  of  very  ordinary  capacity,  the  average  reader,  who,  as  a 
rule,  knows  little  logic  and  less  metaphysics.  The  table  prefixed  to 
the  Introduction,  giving  the  chief  events  of  John  Locke’s  life,  will 
doubtless  prove  useful. 

A  Preparatory  Book  of  German  Prose,  by  Hermann  B.  Boisen,  A.M. 
,(Ginn,  Heath,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.),  has  been  added  to  Martha’s 
Vineyard  series  of  text-books  of  modern  languages.  It  is  well 
calculated  to  introduce  the  youthful  student  to  the  best  models  of  the 
German  tongue. 

A  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  by  Dr.  F.  J. 
Bierbaum  (G.  Weiss,  Heidelberg;  Triibner  and  Co.,  London),  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  a  very  small  compass. 
Considering  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  we  are  astonished  to 
see  how  faithfully  and  how  exhaustively  he  has  treated  not  only 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  bnt  our  less-known  “metaphysical”  poets. 
The  “  novelists  ”  and  “  epistolary  writers  ”  are,  perhaps,  less  success¬ 
fully  treated.  The  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  liberation  of 
North  America,  brought  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  for  it  records 
the  death  of  Longfellow.  The  list  of  modern  English  poets,  we  ob¬ 
serve,  includes  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  but,  if  we  may 
trust  the  index,  it  ignores  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Chambers’ s  Historical  Readers,  Book  III.  (W.  and  R.  Chambers), 
comprises  a  series  of  short  chapters  on  the  History  of  England,  from 
A.D.  1327  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1683.  It  will  be  found  useful 
in  schools,  and  its  simple,  easy  style  will  recommend  it  to  young 
persons  generally.  The  concluding  lessons,  on  “  London  under 
Charles  II.,”  and  the  “  Social  Condition  of  England  under  the 
Stuarts,”  are  largely  based  on  Macaulay;  but  this  is  no  fault. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera.  By  T.  L.  PapilloD,  M.A.  (Clarendon 
Press  Series.) — The  object  of  this  edition  is  to  provide  something 
intermediate  in  quantity  between  those  of  Conington  and  Professor 
Kennedy.  The  first  volume  contains  the  text,  together  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  in  four  parts,  the  three  latter  of  which  are  devoted  to  text, 
orthography,  and  versification  respectively.  Under  each  of  these 
heads,  Mr.  Papillon  has  brought  together  much  valuable  matter  which 
is  not  to  be  found  so  conveniently  elsewhere,  and  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion,  dealing  with  the  life  and  works  of  the  poet,  strikes  us  as  both 
interesting  and  suggestive.  The  second  volume  is  occupied  by  the 
commentary,  in  which,  although  it  is  useful  and  in  the  main  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  editor  seems  to  us  to  have  been  less  uniformly  successful.  It 
is  an  obvious  defect  that,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  not  the  slightest 
notice  is  taken  of  the  great  commentary  of  Dr.  Henry,  the  result  of 
thirty-five  years’  work,  either  in  its  earliest  form,  or  in  the  final 
•edition,  which  has  now  reached  Book  viii.  This  neglect  is  the  more 
•unfortunate,  as  Mr.  Papillon  gives  considerable  space  to  textual 
criticism.  For  instance,  in  the  disputed  passage,  Aeneid,  i.,  640,  he 
follows  Conington  in  giving  as  the  only  MS.  authority  for  “  dii  ”  the 
Palatine  MS.,  which  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Henry  to  have,  like  the 
Roman  and  Medicean,  “  dei.”  On  the  other  hand,  “dii  ”  was  found 
by  Dr.  Henry  in  two  out  of  the  sixty-eight  second-class  MSS. 
he  examined  for  the  passage;  while  “die,”  which  Mr.  Papillon 
says  is  not  found  in  any  printed  copy,  is  the  reading  of  the 
Milan  edition  of  1492  and  the  Aldine  of  1514.  So  in  Aen.,  vi.,  383, 
where  Mr.  Papillon  speaks  of  the  “  unanimous  testimony  of  MSS.” 
to  the  reading  “  terrae,”  Dr.  Henry  in  five  found  “  terra,”  and 
his  view  that  it  is  a  nominative  deserves  at  least  mention.  In  the 
same  way,  Madvig’s  “Adversaria  Critiea”  seem  not  to  have  been 
consulted;  e.g.,  at  Aen.,  i.,  455,  the  reading  (from  one  MS.)  “  intra 
se  ”  (  =  “  in  his  own  thoughts  ”)  should  be  attributed  rather  to 
Madvig  than  to  Professor  Kennedy,  or  at  least  to  both.  A  good  deal 
of  the  philological  matter  introduced  might  probably  have  been  re¬ 
placed  with  advantage  by  a  fuller  exegesis  ;  in  the  first  ten  lines  of 
the  Aeneid,  we  miss  notes  on  “primus,”  “unde,”  and  “pietate.” 


The  notes  which  may  be  considered  as  specially  Mr.  Papillon’s  own 
strike  us  as  occasionally  crude  and  hasty.  On  Eel.  i.,  10,  we 
are  told,  “  The  imperfects  1  vellem,’  ‘  nollem,’  ‘  mallem  ’  are  as  it  were 
stereotyped  formulae,  and  so  independent  of  the  ordinary  ‘sequence 
of  tenses,’  which  here  would  naturally  demand  ‘velim’  (‘permisit’ 
being  a  perfect  proper,  i.e.,  a  ‘primary’  tense).”  How,  then,  would 
Mr.  Papillon  explain  such  constructions  as  that  of  Caesar’s  remark 

about  the  Germans,  “in  earn  se  consuetudinem adduxerunt  ut . 

lavarentur  in  fluminibus”  (B.  G.,  iv.,  1)?  Eel.  iii.,  110,  is  ex¬ 
plained  (reading  “liaut . haut”),  “‘every  one  who  shall 

neither  shrink  from  the  pleasures  of  love,  nor  experience  any  of  its 
bitter  feelings,’  i.e.,  whoever  is  a  bold  and  true  lover.”  For  the  two 
readings  of  Aeneid,  vi.,  806,  “  virtute  extendere  vires,”  and  “virtutem 
extendere  factis,”  Mr.  Papillon  has  nothing  happier  to  suggest  than 
“  to  exert  our  strength  by  brave  deeds,”  and  “  to  exert  our  prowess 
in  brave  deeds.”  On  G.  ii.,  529,  we  have  the  note, — “cratera 
coronant,  not  a  ‘  mistranslation  or  alteration  of  Homer’s  Kpyrnpas 
i-rrea-reiparTo  noroTo  ’  (Con.);”  at  Aeneid,  i.,  724,  ou  “  vina  coronant” 
we  are  told  that  “  with  Homer’s  phrase  in  his  mind,  Virgil  varied  the 
meaning  either  unconsciously  or  from  actual  misunderstanding,” 
which  seems  to  ns  identical  with  Conington’s  condemned  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  first  passage.  Minor  evidences  of  haste,  such  as  “  sub¬ 
junctive  genitive”  and  “  punibo,”  are  not  wanting.  Among  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  rendering  of  “  porno  ”  by  “  apple  ”  (Eel.  ii.,  53), 
and  the  illustration  of  G.  ii.,  80-1  (“  co-ordination,  rather  than 
subordination,  of  clauses”),  by  “The  Lord,  he  is  God,”  and 
“  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees.”  Mr.  Papillon 
observes  in  his  preface, — “  It  often  happens  that  the  shortest  and 
simplest  way  of  explaining  a  passage  is  to  translate  it ;  and  I  have 
availed  myself  freely  of  this  method.”  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  this  plan  of  “  giving  a  construe  ”  is  not  also  the  “  shortest  and 
simplest”  way  of  convincing  the  learner  that  he  fully  understands  a 
passage,  and  so  dissuading  him  from  taking  any  further  trouble  about 
it.  But  what  we  wish  more  particularly  to  protest  against  is  Mr. 
Papillon’s  constant  introduction  into  his  translations  of  the  rhythm  of 
verse  (or  even  of  rhyme,  as  in,  “  What  sin  so  grievous  had  been  done 
by  Lapithae  or  Calydon  ?”).  “Versum  in  oratione  fieri,  multo  foe- 
dissimum  est  totum,  sicut  etiam  in  parte  deforme,”  seems  to  us  a 
principle  as  true  for  English  as  for  Latin.  At  Aeneid,  vi.,  661-3, 
we  have  three  lines  of  blank  verse  ;  single  lines  occur  on  almost 
every  page.  Equally  objectionable  are  such  rhythms  as  “  whei'eon 
each  wave  from  ocean  breaks,  and  parting  fills  the  quiet  creeks,” 
and  “  hence  deftly  forge  their  wax  anew,  and  mould  their  clinging 
honey,”  the  latter  of  which  will  probably  remind  readers  who  love 
and  know  their  Dickens  of  a  refrain  sung,  or  rather  stumped,  along 
the  streets  by  Mr.  Silas  Wegg.  As  we  have  found  several  points  on 
which  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Papillon,  we  wish  to  express  once  more 
our  conviction  that  there  is  much  valuable  work  in  these  volumes, 
work  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  rendered  more  valuable  still 
in  a  second  edition. 

Clare  Stellar.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  Galbraith  Lunn.  (Remington 
and  Co.) — The  chief  fault  that  we  have  to  find  with  this  book  is  that 
it  is  called  a  novel.  This  is  a  misnomer  ;  the  story  is  one  merely  of 
and  for  children.  It  is  rather  too  romantic  ;  the  little  heroine  is  too 
imaginative  to  be  quite  natural,  but  it  is  a  pretty  little  story,  with 
many  good  thoughts  in  it,  and  perfectly  right  and  wholesome  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  author  brings  the  heroine  up  to  her  wedding-day  :  that 
is  probably  why  she  has  called  her  book  a  novel.  Taken  for  what 
it  really  is,  Clare  Stellar  is  much  to  be  liked.  The  author  is  very 
sound  upon  the  love,  care,  and  study  of  animals. 

Clare  Welsman.  By  the  Author  of  “  Pansies  and  Asphodel.” 
(Remington  and  Co.) — The  “Clare”  of  this  story  is  a  man,  and  a 
sculptor.  A  great  deal  of  sin,  sorrow,  death,  parting,  and  unmerited 
misfortune  is  piled  up  in  the  one  small  volume  to  which  the  writer 
has  restricted  herself  ;  the  shadows  are  rather  too  deep,  perhaps,  for 
a  pleasant  picture,  but  the  story  has  a  certain  merit,  and  the  gleams 
in  it  of  Quaker  people  and  manners,  and  of  quiet  country  life  and 
the  queer  ways  of  some  Dissenting  bodies,  are  agreeable.  The  author 
will  write  well,  when  she  has  learned  that  abruptness  is  not  always 
forcible,  and  that  brevity  is  not  necessarily  wit. 

'  Samos  and  Samian  Coins,  by  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.),  is  a  reprint  of  a  most  valuable  article,  which  many  of  our 
readers  may  have  noticed  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  last  year. 
That  it  is  scholarlike,  learned,  and  exhaustive,  is  shown  by  the  name 
of  the  “  Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Cambridge,”  which 
appears  on  its  title-page.  The  fir3t-half  of  the  volume  is  really  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Samos  as  a  State  ;  aud  Professor  Gardner 
reminds  us  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Polycrates,  its  “  Tyrant,”  one 
of  the  most  powerful  States  of  Greece,  and  a  formidable  rival  to  that 
of  Athens.  The  Samians  of  a  later  date  are  praised  by  Pausanias 
for  their  excellence  in  athletic  exercises  and  sea-fights.  That  they 
were  skilled  in  other  arts  is  proved  by  the  six  pages  filled  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  Samian  coins,  with  which  the  volume  is  enriched. 

French  Examination  Papers  (D.  Nutt),  is,  perhaps,  a  misleading 
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title.  The  book  contains  a  collection  of  papers  in  French  grammai 
and  literature,  including  passages  for  translation  into  and  from 
French,  set  at  the  University  of  London,  at  Woolwich  and  Sand¬ 
hurst,  at  the  Staff  College,  at  the  competitive  examinations  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  at  the  local  examinations  of  the  Universities 
(not  as  printed  on  the  title-page,  “  University  ”)  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  this  age  of  cramming  and  constant  “exams.,”  such  a 
work  is  likely  to  find  plenty  of  supporters.  It  is  edited  by  Professor 
C.  Ruble,  late  German  Master  at  Woolwich. 

Wanderings  in  the  Land  of  Lome,  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  By 
Robert  Buchanan.  (Cbatto  and  Windus.)— We  do  not  understand 
why  a  book  the  preface  of  which  was  written  in  October,  1SS2, 
and  which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  November, 
should  be  described  on  the  title-pago  as  published  in  18S3. 
But  though  the  title-page  is  slightly  inaccurate,  we  must  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  appearance  of  this  new  edition  of 
this  graphic  volume,  the  contents  of  which  were  first  published  in 
1872,  and  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Louise.  This  dedication  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  present  edition,  and  however  sad  and  true  the 
allegations  contained  in  it  may  be,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
sentiments  it  contains,  as  addressed  to  the  Princess  Louise,  were, 
and  are,  devoid  of  tact  and  good-feeling.  Mr.  Buchanan  himself 
seems  to  be  aware  that  he  has  transgressed  the  limits  of  courtesy^ 
when  he  says  (pago  325), — “  After  this  dismal  recital,  so  necessary 
to  my  purpose,  yet  almost  ungracious,  on  a  bridal  morning.  No 
doubt,  if  the  facts  alleged  be  correct,  there  are  many  abuses  to  be 
amended  in  the  land-tenure  of  the  Hebrid  Isles.  And  we  can  sympa¬ 
thise  with  Mr.  Buchanan’s  burning  zeal  to  have  all  things  put  right, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  in  the  mind3  of  most  people  who  have,  during 


the  last  ten  years,  read  his  dedication,  a  prejudice  will  be  created 
not  in  favour  of,  but  against,  the  anthor’s  convictions.  The  book 
itself  is  a  prose  poem.  Here  are  no  dull  descriptions  of  scenery,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Johnson  ;  or  even,  shall  we  say, 
in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  We  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  compare  Boswell’s  “  Journal”  and  Johnson’s  “  Tour  ” 
with  these  wanderings  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s.  One  cannot  but  be 
amused  by  the  “  Journal,”  for  it  is  such  an  account  as  Snodgrass 
would  have  written  about  Pickwick;  and  Johnson’s  “Tour”  is  a 
mere  itinerary,  transcribed  from  Boswell’s  “  Journal,”  and  translated 
into  the  language  which  Macaulay  aptly  terms  “Johnsonese,”  which 
consists  of  long  sentences  so  equally  balanced,  that  a  word  more  or 
less  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  a  whole  passage.  But  in  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  work  we  find  short,  terse  sentences,  vivid  descriptions  of 
loch  and  mountain,  and  bright  narratives  of  adventure  along  the  wild 
sea-coast  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  orators,  those  who  master  their  subject,  and  those  whose  subject 
masters  them.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  our  author  belongs.  He 
stands  looking  at  a  scene  till  the  inner  meaning  of  it  dawns  upon  his 
mind,  and  this  inner  meaning  ho  has  the  power  of  communicating, 
more  or  less,  to  his  readers. 


Ups  and  Downs  of  Spanish  Travel,  by  II.  B.  Graham  Bellingham 
(London  Literary  Society),  are  lively  and  amusing  enough,  but  can 
scarcely  claim  to  be  more.  The  author  takes  us  not  only  to  Madrid, 
Malaga,  Granada,  the  Escurial,  and  other  places  constantly  visited  by 
tourists,  but  also  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  his  descriptions  of  life  in 
Majorca  will  be  new  to  most  English  readers.  He  quotes  occasionally 
from  previous  writers  on  Spain,  such  as  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose;  but  he 
may  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that  the  author  of  the  inimitable 
“  Spanish  Ballads  ”  was  called,  not  “  Lockhert  ”  (as  the  name  is  spelt 
on  page  50),  but  “  Lockhart.” 

Witch  Stories,  by  whomsoever  they  are  collected  and  compiled,  will 
always  be  sure  of  attentive  and  eager  readers  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  not  be  the  worse  for  being  told  by  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Messrs.  Cbatto  and  Windus,  therefore,  did  wisely  in  adding  this  bock 
to  their  “  May-Fair  Library,”  and  we  are  glad  to  seo  that  in  this 
shape  the  book  has  reached  “  a  new  edition.”  As  might  be  expected, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stories  are  Scotch,  and  scarcely  a  single 
tale  of  witchcraft  that  we  have  ever  heard  is  absent  from  this  collec¬ 
tion.  Full  justice,  however,  is  done  to  the  counties  South  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  no  more  interesting  chapters  occur  than  those  headed 
“  The  Witch-finding  of  Hopkins  ”  and  the  “  Manningtree  Witches,” 
both  connected  with  the  Eastern  Counties.  Most  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  from  the  concluding  chapter,  how  very  little  more 
than  a  century  has  passed  since  witchcraft  was  capitally  punished  in 
England. 

Our  Iron  Rosds,  by  Frederick  S.  Williams  (Bemrose  and  Sons),  is 
the  title  of  a  brief  popular  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  which  there  has  been  found  so 
wide  a  demand,  that  it  has  reached  the  honours  of  a  second  edition. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  well-directed  research,  and  is  put 
together  in  a  careful  and  scholarly  manner,  so  that  it  is  very  read¬ 
able,  though  here  and  there  it  bristles  with  statistical  information. 
The  illustrations  are  much  to  the  point,  and  strike  us  as  very  fairly 
done.  The  paper  and  printing  are  first-rate.  M*»  Williams  gives  us 


some  good  anecdotes,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  birth  of  our 
Railway  system.  Here  is  one, — “You  must  be  making  handsomely 
out  of  your  canals,”  was  once  remarked  by  a  friend  to  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Bridgewater.  “  Oh  !  yes,”  replied  his  Grace  ;  “  they  will 
last  my  time.  But  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  these  tramroads ;  there  is 
mischief  in  them.”  “  The  observation  of  the  Duke,”  justly  remarks 
Mr.  Williams,  “  was  in  a  sense  prophetic,  for  those  wooden  roads  to 
which  he  referred  were  the  foreshadowing  of  the  railway  system  of 
the  present  day.”  We  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  antiquarian 
reader  Mr.  Williams’s  account  (pp.  5-7)  of  tramways  in  use  at  Cole- 
brooke  Dale,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  &c.,  in  the  days  before  Outram  was 
born. 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  February  : — 
L’ Art,  many  of  the  illustrations  in  which  are  very  fine. — Part  1  of  a 
serial  illustrated  edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Victor  Duruy’s 
History  of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman  People,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Mahaffy.  (Kelly  and  Co.)  The  illustrations  and  maps  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  text  is  clearly  printed  on  superior  paper. — Art  and 
Letters,  a  good  number. — Part  1  of  a  reissue  of  the  serial  edition 
of  Henry  Morley’s  Library  of  English  Literature. — Part  1  of  an 
illustrated  serial  edition  of  The  Franco- German  War.  (Cassell 
and  Co.) — Part  15  of  Cities  of  the  World. — The  Manchester 
Quarterly. — Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society. — The  Month. — The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  the  “  Science  Notes  ”  in  which  contain 
some  useful  hints  to  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. — The  Army 
and  Navy  Magazine. — Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine. — The 
Nautical  Magazine,  containing  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  “  Canal  Projects.” — The  Antiquarian  Magazine. — The  Oxford 
Magazine. — The  Presbyterian  Review. — The  Theatre,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  well-timed  remarks  on  the  decadence  of  modern  panto¬ 
mime. — Science  Gossip. — The  Folk-lore  Journal. — Belgravia. — London 
Society. — Time. — Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine. — Cassell’s  Magazine. — All 
the  Year  Round. — The  Sunday  Magazine. — Good  Words. — The  Leisure 
Hour. — The  Sunday  at  Home. — Part  I.  of  the  new  series  of  Africa,  a 
Missionary  Magazine.  (Partridge  and  Co.) — The  Continent. — L’ Art 
de  la  Femme. — The  Ladies’  Treasury. — The  Melbourne  Review. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Arnold  (G.  M.) ,  Robert  Poeoet,  the  Gravesend  Botanist,  cr  8vo  (S.  Low  &  Co.)  5,0 

Besant  (W.),  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  3/6 

Black  (W.),  The  Shandon  Bells,  3  vuls.  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  31/6 

Bridges  (T.  1).),  Journal  of  a  Lady’s  Travels  round  the  World  ...(J.  Murray)  15/0 

City  of  Three  Spires  (The),  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Bomrose)  12/0 

Cook  (W.),  Poultry,  How  to  Make  It  Pay . (Journal  of  Horticulture  Office)  2/0 

Dale  (D.),  Family  Failing,  cr8vo . (Blackie)  2/6 

Duffy  (C . ) ,  Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  8vo . (Cassell  &  Co.)  21,0 

Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  Yol.  2,  Part  2,  4to.... . . (Cassell  &  Oo.)  10/6 

Euripides,  Medea,  edited  by  A.  W.  Verral,  12mo . (Macmillan)  3/6 

Fairt'Urn  (A.  M  ),  The  City  of  God,  and  other  Sermons,  cr  8vo . (Hodder)  3/6 

Goethe,  Glitz  von  Berlicliingeu,  edited  by  H.  A.  Bull,  18mo . (Macmillan)  2,0 

Guest  (E.),  Origines  Critical,  2  vols.  8vo . . (Macmillan  &  Co.)  32/0 

Harris  (W.),  Insanity,  its  Cause,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (Wyman)  2,6 

Hay  (M.  C.),  Bid  Me  Discourse,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Hayward  (W.  S.),  The  Colonel’s  Daughter,  12uio  . (Maxwell)  2,0 

Imperatoris  Justinian i  Institutionum  LibriQuatuor,  8vo  (Oxford  Univ.  Press)  21,0 

Landels  (W.),  The  Marriage  Bing,  cr  6vo . (Cassell  &  Co.)  6,0 

Lawrence  (Lord),  Life  of,  by  R.  B.  Smith,  2  vols.  8vo  . (Smith  &  Elder)  36/0 

Lillingston  (F.  A.  C.),  Self,  12mo  . . (Marshall  Brothers)  2,0 

Macdonald  (G.),  Paul  Faber,  Surgeon,  12ino . . (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/0 

Murdock  (A.  J.),  Scottish  Poets,  Recmt  and  Living,  cr  8vo . (Hamilton)  6/0 

Our  Marriage  Vow,  Service,  &c.,  18mo . . (Suttaby)  2/6 

Portia;  or,  by  Passions  Rocked,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Smith  &  Elder)  81/6 

Ridsdalc  (C.  H.),  Chemical  Per- cent  age  Tables,  cr  8vo  . (Lockwood)  3/6 

Roberts  (A.),  Old-Testament  Revision,  12uio . . (Hodder)  3/6 

Seaton  (A,  E.),  A  Manual  of  Marine  Engineering,  8vo  . (Griffin)  lb/0 

Smith  (A.  M.),  Political  Economy,  cr8vo . . (Williams  &  Norgate)  3/6 

Smith  (G.  T.),  Mendicant  Wanderers  through  the  Streets  of  London  (Niinmo)  4/6 

So  As  by  Fire,  3vol-.  cr  8ro . .  .  (Maxwell)  31  6 

Stanley  (A.  P.),  Recollections  of,  by  G.  G.  Bradley,  cr  8vo . (J.  Murray)  3/6 

Thomas  (B.).  The  Violin  Player,  12mo  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/0 

Townsend  (F.),  The  Flora  of  Hampshire,  cr  8vo . (Reeves)  16/0- 

Windiseh  (li.),  Compendium  of  Irish  Grammar,  8vo . . (D.  Gill)  6,0 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


HINDLEY’S 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


CHINTZES. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS, 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SOUS, 

290  to  294  L34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MA  L'E  RIALS. 

&  cLsham  House’  }  REGENT  9TaEET’  W’ 
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IUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD." 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Y.  NUS3BATTM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINABIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,''  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

Explanatory  Book,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Civil  Service  Gazette. — “  The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe.” - -English  Churchman. — “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

deserve  the  best  thanks  of  investors  and  speculators.” - Society. — “I  commend 

Messrs.  Gutteridge’s  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  study  of  capitalists.” 

* - Manchester  Courier. — “  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad- 

vantages,  that  the  plan  will  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” - Figaro. — “  Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention ;  the  book  is  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive.” 

Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GTJTTEMDG-E  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

ONE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  or  dimness 
of  sight  can  trace  the  r  calamity  to  t lie  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses 
imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sijht.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANOE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Op. 
tician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence’  3  EudsU  i'h 
London,  duly  (Saturdays  excepted),  ten  to  four.  Sir 
J  DLIUS  BENEDICT  writes : —  ‘  I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London 


.  ,  .  - - — • « — “viun  »l>  possible  that 

my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  82.  I  can 
now  read  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  ri^ht  eye  ** 
Similar  testimonials  from  John  Lowe,  Esq,  M.D.,  J.  P.  Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R  H 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton;  Lieut. -Gen.  Macmullen* 
Brentwood;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Laurance’s  Pamphlet,  “Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post 
free. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  oelebrate  I  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  nud  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
tbe  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depeuds  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  demists  will  allow 
that  neither  wa=hes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odotito. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OP 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“AN  AGREEABLE,  RE¬ 
FRESHING,  AND  USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Beport  of  the  Medical  Officers, 
German  Hospital,  Dalston. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10,000,000. 


MORSOiTS 


PREPARATIONS  OF 

Pr  P  Q  5  R3  IT  Highly  recommended 

Lf  O  a  L.  Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s; 

Lozenges,  2s  6.1  and  4s  Gd ;  Globules,  2s,  I  iM  U  I  U  L  Q  I  I  U 

3s  6d,  and  6s  Gd ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

The  popularity  Pepsine  has  aoquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  Ac.,  is  due  to  the. fact  that  it  is  tbe  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  U ufortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issn  d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MOHSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


MANCHESTER 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 


HIGH 


The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the  post  of  HEAD  MISTRESS,  which  will  be 
VACANT  in  July.  The  New  Head  Mistress  will  be 
required  to  enter  on  her  duties  in  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  scheme  are  pending  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the  Head  Mis¬ 
tress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a 
Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than  10s  nor  more  than  £2 
on  each  pupil  attending  the  School. 

Tbe  Committee  offer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary 
of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  each  pupil 
above  the  number  of  150,  and  np  to  the  number  of 
500.  There  are  now  about  540  pupils  in  the  School. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their 
age  and  qualifications,  and  are  to  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  March  15th,  together  with  20  printed  copies  of 
testimonials,  to  Mrs.  ROBY,  Woodhill,  Peudleton, 
Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  can  bo 
obtained. 


The  council  of  newnham 

COLLEGE  offer  the  following  Scholarships 
for  Competition  in  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local 
Examination  in  June,  1883  : — 

Four  of  £50  a  year,  for  two  years,— one  given  by 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company  ;  one  given  by  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  for  a  Student  unable  to  afford  the 
cost  of  residence  at  Newnham  College  ;  one  given  by 
the  Drapers’  Companv,  for  a  Student  preparing  for 
the  Profession  of  Teaching;  one  given  by  Mrs. 
Stephen  Winkworth.  Any  of  the:e  Scholarships  will 
be  continued  for  a  third  year  to  Students  preparing 
for  Tripos  Examinations,  and  working  satisfactorily. 

Also,  One  or  more  Scholarships  of  £35,  for  one 
year,  will  be  awarded  to  candidates  who  have  not 
gained  one  of  the  higher  Scholarships. — Further 
information  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Scholarships  are  awarded  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  SECRETARY,  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge. 


A  LADY  of  considerable  experience 

in  the  education  and  management  of  Children, 
assisted  by  a  younger  Sister,  is  desirous  of  under¬ 
taking  the  entire  charge  of  TWO  YOUNG 
ORPHANS,  or  of  Children  who-e  Parents  are  abroad. 
Her  house  is  in  a  heilthy  locality,  with  garden 
attached.  Good  references  given  and  required — - 
“  M.  N.  H.,”  1  Edith  Grove,  Fulham  Road,  London, 
S.W. 


f  CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£'20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


T  ONDON  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE 

_! _J  for  WOMEN,  30  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  W.C.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  one 
value  £30  a  year,  for  3  years ;  one  £30.— Apply  to 
Mrs.  THORNE,  Honorary  Secretary. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  eacli  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £S6  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division, 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  tbe  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


H 


EAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 


matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son.  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


CJEDBERGH  SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 

lO  SCHOLARSHIP?.  £40  and  £20.  Candidates 
may  be  examined  in  London  or  Manchester. — Apply 
to  H.  G  HART,  Esq.,  School  House,  Sedhergb,  before 
March  10th. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  tbe  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


\  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for 

r\  GIRLS,  in  Ono  of  tho  Healthiest  Suburbs  of 
London,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Preparation 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
Among  the  Professors  are: — F.  Ryland,  Esq.,  M.A., 
lata  Scholar  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ;  C.  J. 
Frost,  Esq  ,  Mus.  Doc.;  C.  H.  Midforth,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington.  Large  garden.  Prospeotus  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  PRINCIPALS,  Welland  Hou  e, Forest  Hill. 


ED  U  C  A  T  I  O  N. —  A  Lady  wishes 

strongly  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSOH’S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansclown  Place, 
Brightou.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pupil?.  Mdlle.  Fi  itsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Farther  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils. — Address  “C.  W.  S.  E.,“  St.  Paul’s  Plaoe,  St. 
Leo  n  ard '  s-on-Sea. 


MEDICAL  MAN  (Married),  residing 

in  a  pleasant  part  of  Eastbourne,  is  willing  to 
receive  into  his  house  a  LADY  or  CHILD  requiring 
medical  or  surgical  care.— Address,  H.  D.  FARNELL, 
Surgeon,  Upperton,  Eastbourne. 


Policies  Indisputable :  tho  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 

surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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I)  OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

L  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  TWENTY-FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION  U 
NOW  OPEN.  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is.  Cataloenp,  61. 

_  ALFRED  P.  FRIFP,  Secretary. 

\XT  ATER-COLOU'R  EXHIBITION, 

▼  T  53  Pall  Mall,  containing  350  Works  by  Well- 
known  Artists  in  Water-colours.  Three  great  Works 
by  John  Martin,  K.L.,  and  50  others  in  oil.  Now  Open. 
— Admission,  Is.  ROUT.  11<  M’KI  NS,  Mauaurr. 

Help  is  eakne stly  as k e d 

towards  SENDING  to  NEW  ZEALAND 
TWO  ORPHAN  CHILDREN,  with  their  ELDERLY 
TJNMARUIED  AUNT  (all  wholly  unprovided  for, 
and  ineligible  for  free  or  assisted  passages),  to  whom 
an  Uncle  there  offers  a  permanent  home.  The  father, 
who  raised  himself  from  field  labour  to  the  post  of 
clerk  in  a  bank,  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  high 
character  and  feeling,  and  died  lately  after  long 
illness  and  great  domestic  sorrows.  £23  out  of  £46 
has  been  given  by  his  former  employer  and  two  other 
friend3.  Reference  permitted  to  H.  Howgrave 
Graham,  Esq.,  5  Heath  R  se,  Hampstead,  and  to  C. 
Kegan  Paul,  Esq.,  1  Paternoster  Square,  by  whom 
contributions  will  be  received. 


rp  HE  HAMMOND  COMPANY 

JL  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

2  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

Principal — HUGH  ERAT  HARRISON,  B. Sc.  (Loud.) 
Electrical  Eneineer— Frederick  C.  Phillips. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  STUDENTS  will  be 
ADMITTED  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Second 
Half  of  the  Sessiou  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  14th. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at 
the  Ofiice  of  the  Company,  110  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


O  TONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  nr.  Leicester 

►O  — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive  Boys  between 
the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  Tin  v  are  assisted  by  Expe  ienced 
Resident  and  Visitiog  Masters.  The  Classics  are  taught 
by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  careful 
instruction  is  given  in  Elementary  Soieuce.  The 
House  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town.  Reference  is  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mcllor. 


TARAULEIN  HEUTSCHY  will  be 

glad  to  receive  a  Few  more  Young  Ladies,  for 
instruction  in  German,  French,  Musi*,  and  other 
branches  of  education.  Prospectus  and  references  on 
application. — Tannegg,  Solotlmrn,  Switzerland. 


npiIE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducte  l  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Chi’dren  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  cent,  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4|  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

‘  ‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.O.8.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


BONUS  RESULTS. 


The  PROFITS  PAID  in  CASH  by  the 

UUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

are  exceptionally  large,  surpassing  those  hitherto 
given,  and  for  which  the  Society  has  been  so  justly 
noted,  and  averaging 

173  per  C  nt.  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
lu  Premiums)  now  payable  in  cash  ; 
or 

284  per  Cent,  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
2\  Premiums)  added  to  the  sum  assured. 
Exemplified  more  fully,  at  the  average  age  35,  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Years 

in 

Force. 

Original 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

Premium 

Reduced 

to 

Premium 

£  s.  d. 

£  p.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5 

41  8  1 

87  16  1 

25  19  9 

10 

age  35, 

46  14  9 

91  17  1 

23  2  8 

15 

46  13  7 

84  4  4 

19  19  8 

20 

£1,000, 

46  14  n 

76  13  11 

16  7  3 

25 

55  8  10 

83  6  8 

11  6  5 

30 

£28  6  8 

72  8  3 

101  16  6 

3  12  8 

— 

— 

Still  entitled  to 

|£309  8  5 

£525  14  7  1  future  profits. 

Assuming  future  profits  are  as  large  (which  may  be 
confidently  expected,  owing  to  the  increasing  business 
and  large  reserves  of  the  Company),  New  Entrants 
may  anticipate  that,  ou  a  Policy  for  £1,000  the  Bonus 
will,  after  30 years,  amount  to  £525  ;  the  Cash  (with 
4  pcr  Cent,  interest)  equal  £505;  or  yield  a  continual 
reduction  of  the  Premium  amounting  to  £24  143. . 

Ages  other  than  35  in  proportion  to  the  Premiums 
cha  ged. 

N.B. — Bonus  Options  at  each  Division.  No  Partner¬ 
ship  Liability.  Modern  Practice.  Simple  Proposal 
Forms.  Immediate  Settlements. 


FIVE  -  AND  -  A  -  HALF  per  CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


T 


II  E 


VINE  CLUB. 


Patrons. 

The  Lord  Ashley. 

The  Lord  Robert  Brudenell-Bruce. 

General  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Viee-Admiral  H.S.H.  Prince  Leiniugen,  G.C.B. 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  K  C.B.,  M.P, 
Geueral  Lord  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  G.C.B.,  G.CM.G. 


Committee. 

(Nominated  by  the  Patron3.) 

The  Club  is  started  as  a  Grill  Club,  and  to  enable  its 
Members  to  obta;n  for  their  own  home  consumption. 
Wines,  Spirits,  and  Liqueurs,  at  the  actual  wholesale 
cost  price. 

This  last  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  the  advantage 
of  whi  h  must  be  apparent  to  every  wine  consumer. 

For  Rules,  Application  for  Membership,  &c.,  apply  to 
CHARLES  A.  PRITCHARD, 

Secretary,  (pro  tem.) 

Temporary  Offices,  20  Regent  Street, 

Waterloo  Place,  Loudon,  W. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 

NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 

by  sorting  your  Letters  and  Papers  into 

STONE’S 

PATENT 

BOXES 

AND  CABINETS. 


THE  MORTGAGE  and  AGENCY 

COMPANY  of  AUSTRALASIA,  Limited. 
Cipital,  £500,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £10  •  a  :h. 
First  Issue,  £250,000,  in  25,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 
Directors. 

William  Robertson,  Esq.  (late  of  D.  and  W.  Robert¬ 
son,  Dundee),  Holland  Park,  London. 

Lard  George  G.  Campbell,  2  Bryanston  Square,  W., 
(Director  Land,  Mortgage,  Investment,  aui  Agency 
C  nnpany  of  America,  Limited.) 

Robert  Farqulinrson,  E*q.,  M.D.,  M.P.,  Finzean, 
Abovne,  Scotland,  and  Reform  Club,  S.W.,  (Director 
Scottish  Provincial  Assurance  Company.) 

Sigmond  Hoffnung,  E-q.  (Messrs.  S.  Honnung  and 
Co.,  Merchants,  Basiughall  Street,  London ;  and 
Sydney  and  Brisbane). 

J.  Pellatt  Rickman,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Co., 
London),  Director  Glasgow  and  London  Insurance 
Company. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.,  23  Mayfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Bankers. — British  Linen  Company  Bank,  Londou, 
Edinburgh,  and  Branches ;  and  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  Limited,  Levuka  Branch,  Fiji. 

The  Company  offer  a  limited  number  of  Mortgage 
Debentures  for  £50  aud  upwards,  for  periods  of  3,  4, 
and  5  years,  and  upwards,  bearing  the  following 
rates  of  interest,  respectively,  4.[%,  5%,  and  5^%. 
Interest,  payable  half-yearly.  The  Bonds  are  protected 
by  all  the  Assets  of  the  Company,  including  the  un¬ 
called  Share  Capital,  thus  constituting  an  investment 
of  a  hiuh  order.  For  farther  particulars,  apply  to 
the  SECRETARY,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
37  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  Loudon. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  aud  liber- 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

lO  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. :  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  .Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

\J  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  733,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,050,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Offices — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


v,  CC  ID  ENTS  !— 61  CORNHILL. 

no  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost  I 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office— 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


Full  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Stone’s  Patent  Index  Letter  Files,  Pigeon  Holes,. 
Solicitor’s  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c.,. 
of  all  Stationers,  or  post  free  from 


HENRY  STONE,  Ma,E“.r:ind  BANBURY. 

FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  FEBFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

OATALOSUES  post-free. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.C.,  LONDON.  W. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l\d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

Qanabalm. 

O  — This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that- 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order. — 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


REMARK  ABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

LAMPLOUGH’SPYRETIC  SALINE 

in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers, 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  aod  in¬ 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 

H~~OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— All  our 

Faculties.— Almost  all  disorders  of  the 
human  body  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  some 
impurity  of  the  blood.  The  purification  of  that  fluid 
is  the  first  step  towards  health.  Holloway’s  Pills 
recommend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  all  such- 
sufferers.  They  search  out  and  remove  all  impurities 
from  the  vital  fluid.  Iu  indigestion,  confirmed 
dyspepsia,  and  chronic  constipation,  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  have  been,  and  always  must  be,  obtained 
from  the  wholesome  power  exerted  by  these  purifying 
Pills  over  the  digestion.  Persons  whose  lives  have 
been  restored  to  ease,  strength,  and  perfect  health 
by  Holloway’s  Pills,  after  fruitless  trial  of  the  whole 
pharmacopoeia  of  physic,  attest  this  fact.  This  i£i 
beyond  dispute. 
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FOR  THE  AUTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 

UTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 
71  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doobs  West  oe  Mudie’s  Library.) 


A' 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

fiom  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT- 

INGSfron  the  Luxembourg1,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 

STUDIORUM ;  copii  s  of  Reynolds,  Gai  sborourb, 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenosum,  Academy ,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal ,  <fcc.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6.1,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


TTLM  CATHEDRAL,  in  Course  of 

Restoration. — See  the  BUILDER  (41,  by 
post,  4|d),  Design  for  Organ — Window  in  Ledbury 
Church — The  Wellington  Arch — The  Bradford  Chim¬ 
ney — Lambeth  Palace,  with  Illustrations— Architec¬ 
ture  and  Decoration — B  ildings  for  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion— The  Position  of  Organs — Eden  Theatre,  &c. — 
46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


I  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 


St. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  K.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  ]  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  103,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
hallowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
ELUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copyiug  Inks 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Bid  Me  Discourse.  By  Mary 

CrciL  IT  at,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.” 

Sanguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  “  Ivy  :  Cousin  and  Bride,”  &c. 

“  A  very  engrossing  romance.  Each  page  is  fraught 
with  stirring  interest.” — Post. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  Ms  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition. 

“  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  story  is  a  very  pretty  oue.  The 
reader  is  carded  aloug  very  pleasantly.” — Tunes. 

Eettered,  yet  Free.  By  Alice 

King,  Author  of  “  Queen  of  Herself,”  &c. 

A  Story  of  Carnival.  By  Mary 

A.  M.  Hoppus,  Author  of  “  Five-Chimney  Farm.” 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 

Mis5  Braddon’s  New  Novel.  At  all  Libraries,  in  3vols. 

rilHE  GOLDEN  CALF.  The  New 

1  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,”  “Vixen,”  &c. 

J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

Cheap  New  Edition  of  Miss  Braddon’s  Novels. 
Price  2s,  cloth,  2s  61,  postage  4d. — Uuiforin  Edition. 

AfOU  N  T  R  O  YAL. 

J3X  Miss  BRADDON’S  Recent  Novel. 

J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

Library  catalogues,  for 

registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  it' 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6 i  upwards. 

*,*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

PSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  1-1  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


u 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


*.*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic  for  Invalids. 
Peculiarly  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  derility 

AND  WEAK  DIGESTION. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  ths  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr,  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


CHATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS 

CARLYLE  and  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON-. 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
2  vols.  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24s.  f Shortly. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS. 

By  Alfred  Rimmsr.  With  57  Illustrations  by 
C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimtncr,  and  others. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i‘.L  Od.  [ Immedia'ely . 

The  POETS'  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson, 

Author  of  “  Under  the  Punkah,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s  6d.  [In  the  press. 

NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY.  By  Dutton 

Cook,  Author  of  “  Hours  with  the  Players,”  &c*. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

[Immediately. 

SHORT  SAYINGS  of  GREAT  MEN. 

With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent,  M.A.  Cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

[Ready. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  HISTORY  ot 

IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Crown 
8vo,  Is;  cloth.  Is  6d.  [In  the  press. 

KIT:  a  Memory.  By  James  Payn, 

Author  of  “  A  Grape  from  a  Thorn,”  &c.  3  vols-,. 
crown  Svc. 

WOMEN  are  STRANGE.  By  F.  W. 

Robinson,  Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money.” 

3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

DUST:  a  Story.  By  Julian  Hawthorne, 

Author  of  “  Garth,”  “  Sebastiau  Strome,”  &c. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

The  CAPTAINS’  ROOM.  By  Walter 

Besant,  Author  of  “All  Borts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  [ Immediately . 

SELF-CONDEMNED.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

W.  Hunt,  Author  of  “  Thoruicroft’s  Model/*’ 
“  The  Leaden  Casket,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

[Shortly. 

Of  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 

Author  of  “  Robin  Gray,”  “  The  Holden  Shaft,” 
&c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

In  MAREMMA.  By  Ouida.  New  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

LOVE  ME  for  EVER.  By  Robert 

Buchanan,  Author  of  “God  and  the  Man,”  &c. 
With  a  Front:spiece  by  P.  Nacnab.  Crown  Svo* 
cloth  extra,  3s  6d, 

ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  ot 

MEN.  By  Walter  Besant.  With  12  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Fred.  Barnard.  New  and  Cheaper 
Elition.  Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3i  6d. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  PICCADILLY 
NOVELS 

IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword-  By  It. 

Buchanan. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  By 

the  Same. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  By  Mortimer 

Collins. 

Transmigration.  By  the  Same. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  By  the 

Same. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  By 

the  Same. 

The  Village  Comedy.  By  the  Same. 
You  Play  Me  False-  By  the  Same. 
Hearts  of  Gold.  By  William  Cyples. 
One  by  One.  By  It.  E.  Francillon. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow.  By  Charles 

Gibbon. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  By  George 
Macdonald,  LL.D.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  J. 
E.  Millais. 

Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.  By  the 

Same.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Valentina.  By  C.  E.  Price. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.  By 

T.  W.  Speight. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly.— Illustrated  by  F.  Barnard. 

BELGRAVIA. 

CONTEXTS  for  FEBRUARY. 

Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. — 
Frescoes.  By  Ouida. — The  Odf>-looking  Man. — 
Heart  and  Science  :  a  Story  or  the  Present  Day. 
By  Wilkie  Colline.— The  Violin's  Voice.  By  Beatrice 
Harraden.— The  Admiral's  Ward.  By  Mrs,. 
Alexander. 

One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

CONTESTS  for  FEBRUARY. 

The  New  Abelard:  a  Romance.  By  Robert 
Buchanan.— Cuckoo-Pint.  By  Grant  Allen.  With 
Four  Illustrations. — Joseph  and  Zuleykha.  By 
Stanley  Lane-Poole. — The  Tramp's  Haven.  By  F. 
G.  Wallace-Goodbody. — Names,  Surnames,  and 
Nicknames.  By  Henry  Bradley.— Sculpture  and. 
Modelling.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.— Dust  :  a  Novel. 
By  Julian  Hawthorne. — Science  Notes.  By  W, 
Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S, — Table-Talk.  By 
Sylvanu3  Urban. 

CHATTO  ami  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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“NO  BOOK  WILL  BE  MORE  SOUGHT  AFTER  THIS  SEASON” 

_  —ACADEMY. 

NOTICE.— The  Second  Edition  of  LIVING  ENGLISH 
POETS,  MD  CO  CL  XXXII. ,  with  Frontispiece  by  Walter 
Crane,  is  How  Ready,  large  crown  8 vo,  printed  on  hand¬ 
made  paper,  parchment ,  12s;  vellum,  15s. 

Loudon  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 


SIR  GAY  AN  DUFFY’S 
NEW  WORK,  ENTITLED, 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY, 

1845—1849, 

IS  NOW  READY,  price  21s. 

Now  ready,  price  21s. 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY, 

1815-1849. 

A  Sequel  to  “  Young  Ireland.” 

By  Sir  CHARLES  GAY  AN  DUFFY,  K.C.H.G. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Boohs  of  more  than  average  interest  are  added  to 
MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  Supply 
is  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Boohs,  as  they  appear. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

BOOK  CLUBS  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  (LIMITED),  NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON. 

'  BRANCH  OFFICES 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  ep.ch  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature,  thus — 

LEA  and  PERRIN  S. 

%*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


B  R  A  Y  A  I  S  ’ 

F  E  R 


D  I  A  L  Y  S 


D 


IRON. 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 


Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
4  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.’’ 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  tlie  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.;  and  of  all 
Booksel  ers. 


Price  7s  6d,  cloth,  with  Illustrations. 

Papers  of  the  Manchester 

LITERARY  CLUB  (including  the  Manchester 
Quarterly  for  1832). 

Manchester :  Abel  Heywood  and  Son. 
London:  Trubner  and  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s,  cloth. 

THE  '  MARRIED  WOMEN’S 

JL  PROPERTY  ACTS,  1870,  1874,  and  1882,  with 
Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  Married  Women.  By  the  late 
J.  R.  Griffith,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth  Edition,  by  S.  W.  Brom field,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevens  and  Haynes,  13  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 
Just  ready.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

POEMS.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford,  and  6  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ON  the  PRINCIPAL  SOUTHERN 

end  SWISS  HEALTH  RESORTS  :  their  Climate 
and  Medical  Aspect.  By  William  Marcel,  1LAV., 
F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

London :  J.  and  A.  Churchill  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Twelfth  Edition, post  free.  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  cm  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  Ac.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squire,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street.  _ _ 

The'  LADIES’  treasury. 

7d,  Monthly. 

Contents  for  February. 

The  Three  Pinnacles  in  the  Jura  Alps.  (Illus¬ 
trated.) 

Independence. 

The  Remuneration  of  Art  in  America. 

A  Fatal  Run. 

Saved. 

Enchantment. 

Hints  for  Ladies  upon  Gardening  Matters. 
Married  Women  aud  the  Post-Office  Savings 
Bank. 


Parisian  Gossip. 

N  otes  on  Dressmaking. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Fashions. 

Simple  Remedies  for  Simple  Maladies. 

Literary  Queries  and  Replies. 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 

Prize  Competition  Puzzles. 

Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  :— Home  Toilette 
— Home  Dinner  Toilette. 

Fashions  Engravings  : — Girl  Childs’  Dress — Home 
Costume— D  nrer  Dross — Visiting  Costume — Even¬ 
ing  Dress — D,  1mm  Pelisse — The  Crown  Princess 
Pelisse — Infants’  Robe — Infants’  Pinafore— Eliza¬ 
bethan  Dre-s — Ball  or  Dinner  Costume. 

Needlework  Engravings: — Ornamental  Cigar 
or  other  Box — Stripe  for  Counterpane— Border  with 
Scallop  for  Counterpane— Monogram  “  H.  0.”— 
Initial  “J.” 

London:  Bemrose  and  Sons,  23  Old  Bailey. 


“Simplicity  combined  with  accuracy.” — Vide  Public 
Press. 

Published  on  the  First  of  Every  Month.  Price  3d; 
post  free,  4|d.  New  and  Enlarged  Series. 

THE  LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL 

BRADSHAW,  showing  at  a  glance  the  direct 
through  routes  and  entire  service  between  London 
and  ail  parts  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  complete 
List  of  Railway  Fares,  with  Index  to  Towns,  &c.,  and 
Steam-packet  Directory ;  Cab  Fares  to  and  from  all 
Metropolitan  Railway  Stations,  with  Maps  of  the  En¬ 
virons  of  Loudon,  and  Railway  Map  of  London  and 
Suburbs. 

London  :  W.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  Bradshaw's 
Guide  Office,  59  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Manchester : 
IIenry  Blacklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square. _ 

On  Tuesday  Next  will  bo  published,  prioe  2s  ;  or 
post  free,  2s  6d. 

npHE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

JL  DIRECTORY,  1883. 

Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Issue. 

Containing  fnll  particulars  of  every  Newspaper, 
Magazine,  Review,  and  Periodical  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  principal  Continental,  United  States,  and 
Canadian  Papers. 

The  Newspaper  Man  and  the  Newspaper  Libel  and 
Registration  Act,  1881,  with  Notes  a.-.d  Comments. 

C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Advertising  Contractors,  12 
and  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  day,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksc-llers’. 

A  NEW  WORK  of  TRAVEL  in  SOUTHERN  MAROCCO. 

MOORISH  LOTOS  LEAVES  :  Glimpses  of  Southern 

Marocco.  By  G.  D.  Cowan  and  R.  L.  N.  Johnston.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  price  10s  6d. 

WITH  a  SHOW  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

By  Charles  Du  Val.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  2 Is. 

“Hehasgiveu  an  excellent  description  of  Kimberley - As  the  chronicler  of 

the  principal  events  which  took  place  at  Pretoria  during  the  investment  of  that 
town,  Mr.  Du  Yal  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Transvaal 
war.” — Athenaeum, 

The  ROYAL  DUKES  and  PRINCESSES  of  the 

FAMILY  of  GEORGE  the  THIRD.  A  View  of  Court  Life  and  Manners  for 
Seventy  Years,  1760-1830.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  pr.ee 25s. 
“  His  pages  are  full  of  interesting  quotations  from  letters  and  diaries,  and 
abound  with  good  stories.  It  must  he  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
made  a  very  entertaining  book.” — Academy. 

PARIS  in  PERIL.  Edited  by  Henry  Vizetelly, 

Author  of  “  Berlin  nnder  the  New  Empire,”  Ac.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  25s,  with 
numerous  Engravings. 

'‘Mr.  Vizetelly  contrives  to  make  ‘Paris  in  Peril’  thoroughly  interesting 
throughout  the  two  volumes.” — Graphic. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR.  By  Austin  Clare.  3 

vols.  crown  8vo. 

AFTER  LONG  GRIEF  and  PAIN.  By  “Rita,” 

Author  of  “  Faustiue,”  “  My  Lady  Coquette,”  Ac.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

Miss  ELVESTER’S  GIRLS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Bv-Wajs.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“Very  amusing  indeed . The  minor  characters  in  ‘Miss  Elvester’s  Girls’ 

are  almost  as  good  as  if  Miss  Ferrier  had  drawn  them.  The  postman,  Mr.  Mungo 
Manchline,  who  is  also  a  rural  poet,  is  as  diverting  a  Scotch  humourist  as  we 

have  ever  met . The  ‘  clatter  ’  of  the  women  of  the  village  is  almost  as  good  as 

the  talk  of  Scott’s  gossip  in  the  post-office  scene  of  the  ‘  Antiquary.’  Saturday 
Review. 

STORIES  by  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

“Stories  full  of  character  and  not  seldom  of  psychological  interest _ The 

fc'nr  of  Aj>,  *  The  Old  Candidate,'  is  full  of  genuine  pathos  as  well  as  vivacity . 

There  is  nardly  a  story  in  either  volume  which  has  not  some  characteristic  stamp 
on  it  that  makes  it  worth  reading.” — Spectator. 

LEMUEL.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cynthia.”  2  vols. 

crown  8 vo. 

“Appears  to  be  a  reraiuiscence  of  ‘  Endymion  *  in  more  ways  than  one . A  few 

studies  of  political  and  social  personages,  lightly  washed  in,  not  without  a  touch 
of  wit,  surround  the  central  figure.  The  incidents  are  intentionally  melo¬ 
dramatic.”—  Daily  News. 

PATTY’S  PARTNER.  B3T  Joan  Middlemass,  Author 

of  “  Sackcloth  and  Broadcloth,”  “Dandy,”  Ac.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“There  is  much  to  commend  in  this  quaint  story  of  manufacturing  life  in  the 

West  of  England . The  underplot,  dealing  with  the  Tramberley  family — a  sort 

of  genteel  Micawbers — is  amusing,  and  in  places  shows  a  true  sense  of  humour . 

The  novel  is  a  clever  and  amusing  one,  well  worth  reading.” — Miming  Post. 


Tlie  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Wolsev  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Bv  J.  A.  Fisoude,  M  A 
Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £3  12s.  Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  crowii 
8vo,  £2  2s. 


By  the  Same  Author:  — 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT 
SUBJECTS.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 
Fourth  Series,  8vo,  12s. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND 
in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 


CA)SAR;  a  Sketch.  With 

Portrait  and  Map.  8vo,  16s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE,  a  History 

of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  his  Life. 
With  2  Portraits  and  4.  Illustrations, 
2  vols.  Svo,  32s. 


INDIA,  WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH  US? 

A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
F.  Max  Holler,  M.A.  8vo,  12s  6d. 


A  HISTORY  of  LATIN  LITERATURE  from 

ENNIUS  to  BOETHIUS.  By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  Colloge, 
Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 


HISTORY"  of  the  PAPACY  during  the 

REFORMATION.  By  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

ESSAYS  in  PHILOSOPHICAL  CRITICISM. 

Edited  by  A.  Seth  and  R.  B.  Haldane.  With  Preface  by  Prof.  Caird. 
Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  T.  H.  Green,  Whyte’s  Prof,  of  Moral 
Philos,  in  the  Uuiv.  of  Oxford.  Svo,  9s. 

Sir  THOMAS  BRASSEY’S  WORK  on  the 

BRITISH  NAVY,  its  Strength,  Resources,  and  Administration.  Vol.  III., 
Opinions  on  the  Shipbuilding  Policy  of  the  Navy.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  3s  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE.  By  Various 

Writers.  Editod  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Pp.  1,836,  with  138 
Wood  Engravings.  Medium  8vo,  31s  6d,  cloth ;  or  40s,  half-rnssia.  To  be  had 
also  in  2  vols.,  price  34s,  cloth. 

JAPAN :  its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art- 

Manufacture^.  By  C.  Dresser,  Pk.D.,  F.L  S.,  &c.  With  202  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood  for  the  most  part  by  Native  Artists  in  Japan.  Square 
crown  8vo,  31s  6d. 


DOCTOR  GRIMSH  AWE’S  SECRET,  a 

Romance  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by 
Julian  Hawthorne.  (Copyright.)  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MESSER  AGNOLO’S  HOUSEHOLD;  a 

Cinque  Cento  Florentine  Story.  By  Leader  Scott,  Author  of  “  The  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Italy,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


JURTH  COLLEGE,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Council  of  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  are  prepared  to  APPOINT  a  PROFESSOR 
of  CHEMISTRY.  The  stipend  will  be  £159  per  annum,  and  half  the  Fees  of  his 
own  Department.  Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars  concerning 
age,  experience,  and  any  acadomicr.1  distinctions  they  may  have  gained.  The 
names  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  references  may  be  made  should  be  given,  but 
no  testimonials  need  be  sent,  unless  they  are  asked  for.  Applications  to  be  sent 
on  or  before  March  1st. — Further  particulars  as  to  fees,  &c.,  may  be  had  from 

ENSOR  DRURY,  Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  January  31st,  1883. 


SCHOLASTIC  PARTNERSHIP.— An  unusual  opportunity 

K3  offers  for  a  good  Honorman  (Class,  or  Eng.)  to  purchase  a  Share  (about 
£1,200  per  annum,  sure)  in  a  first-rate  School.— SECRETARY,  S.  C.  and  M. 
Association,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.O. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)—  Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  aud  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  dai'v.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,509  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi)  j  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly .  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3  0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6 . 0  15  3  0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3  0  8  2 


Page  . 

Half- Page . 

Qaarter-Page 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

. £10  10  0  Narrow  Column . 

.  5  5  0  Half-Column  . 

.  2  12  6  Quarter-Column . 


£3  10  C 
1  15  0 
0  17  6 


(  Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 
n  Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii:  its 

Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming, 
Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-War,”  “  At  Home  in  Fiji,” 
&c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Svo,  25s. 

“  Miss  Gordon  Cumming,  who  has  p  anted  such  a  life-like  picture  of  Fiji,  has 

performed  an  equally  edifying  task  for  this  less-known  group  of  islands . History,. 

customs,  laws,  and  scenery  of  the  islands  a'.l  come  into  view  in  these  delightful 
volumes.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“With  pen  and  with  pencil,  Miss  Cummiug  describes  what  she  sees  well  and 
graphically;  and  we  have  read  nothing  heretofore  about  these  great  open  volcanic 
displays  that  brought  their  main  features  so  vividlj before  the  mind’s  eye.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS.  A 

Treatise  of  the  Jural  Relations  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  By  James 
Lorimer,  LL.O.,  Advocate,  Regius  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law,  aud  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  of  Madrid,  &o.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  Yol.  I.,  now  ready,  price  16s. 


WITH  a  NEW  PREFACE. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED  — CABINET  EDITION. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  INVASION 

of  the  CRIMEA.  Vol.  VII.— WINTER  TROUBLES.  With  a  New  Prefnco 
written  for  this  Ed;tion,  and  having  special  reference  to  recent  events  in 
Egypt.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  M  ss  MOLLY." 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

GERALDINE  HAWTHORNE.  A  Sketch.  By  the 

Author  of  “Miss  Molly,”  “  Delicia,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“Since  the  publication  of  ‘Miss  Molly,’ its  author  has  gained  dexterity  and 
finish  of  workmanship,  without  losing  the  spontaneity,  gusto,  and  power  of  un¬ 
forced  pathos  which  gave  that  book  so  great  a  charm.”— Academy. 

“The  most  charming  story  that  we  have  read  for  a  longer  time  than  is  easy 
to  say.  In  simple  pathos,  it  is  exquisite." — Graphic. 

On  WEDNESDAY  will  be  PUBLISHED. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX;  or,  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of 

a  Curate.  By  Greville  Phili.imore,  Rector  of  Henley-on-Thames,  Author 
of  “  Uncle  'L."  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  A. 

Gossip  with  no  Plot  in  Particular.  By  ”  A  Ptain  Woman.”  3  vols.  post  8vo, 
25s  Gd.  [Next  week. 

HEGEL.  By  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow, 

Bein  '  the  New  Volume  of  “  Pnilosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers.” 
Crown  Svo,  with  Portrait,  3s  6J.  [In  a  few  days. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ALIRABI;  or,  the  Banks  and  Bankers  of  the  Nile, 

By  a  Hadji  op  Hide  Park.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AMD  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

WILL  BE  READY  ON  FEBRUARY  12th. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits,  Maps,  &c.,  price  36s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE. 

By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.  A., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School ; 

Author  of  “  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,”  “  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,”  &c. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  HARE’S  WALKS  IN  ROME. 

Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 

W  A  L  Iv  S  IN  R  O  M  E . 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE, 

Author  of  “  Days  near  Rome,”  “  Cities  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,”  &c. 


Now  ready,  crown  4to,  15s. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SMOKE-ABATEMENT  COMMITTEE,  1882 


With  Reports  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  and  Reports  of  the  Testing  Engineer. 

To  which  are  added  the  Official  Reports  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  76  Plates  of  Illustrations,  and  31  Tables  of  Results 

of  Tests  of  Heating  and  CookiDg  Grates,  Stoves,  Ac. 


1 


The  MERV  OASIS:  Travels  and  Adventures  East 

of  the  Caspian  during  the  Years  1879-80-81,  including  Five  Months’  Residence 
among  the  Tekkds  of  Merv.  By  Edmond  O'Donovan,  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Hews.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Fac-similes 
of  State  Docnments.  Price  £1  16s. 

“  His  style  is  extremely  vivid  and  pioturesque,  his  anecdotes  aro  many  and 
.juried,  and  his  portraits  of  Turcomans  and  Persians  are  graphic  and  lifelike  to  the 

last  degree . Such  is  the  naked  skeleton  of  this  remarkable  and  truly  Oriental 

'tale  ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  see  it  covered  iu  lifelike  and  vigorous  colours  must 
turn  to  Mr.  O’Donovan's  own  del'ghtful  pages.” — Pul!  Mull  Gazette. 

VICE  VERSA;  or,  a  Lesson  to  Fathers.  By  F. 

Anstey.  Twenty-second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


LIFE  of  Sir  HENRY  LAWRENCE.  By  Major- 

General  Sir  Herbert  Benjamin  Edwardes,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  aud  Herman 
Merivale,  C.B.  With  Two  Portraits.  8vo,  12s. 

CITIES  of  EGYPT.  By  Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 

Crown  8 vo,  5s. 

“  A  book  which  does  not  contain  a  dull  line  from  beginning  to  end/’ — Academy. 

NOTES  from  SICK  ROOMS.  By  Mrs.  Leslie 

Stephen.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

“  A  welcome  monitor  in  every  sick  room.” — Pall  Mall  Gazvtt a.  .  • 

ANNALS  of  the  EARLY  CALIPHATE/^  By 

Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Mahomet/’  &c.  ■ 
8vo,  16s.  [In  the  press. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “MOLLY  BAWN.” 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


PORTIA ;  or,  u  By  Passions  Rocked." 

By  the  Author  of  “Phyllis,”  “Molly  Bawn,”  “Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  Ac. 


WORKS  BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

IRISH  ESSAYS,  and  Others.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

Contents: — The  IucompatD  lcs — An  Unregarded  Irish  Grievance — Ecce, 
Couvertimur  ad  Gentes — The  Future  of  Liberalism — A  Speech  at  Eton — The 
French  Play  in  London — Copyright — Prefaces  to  Poems. 

PASSAGES  from  the  PROSE  WRITINGS  of 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

Contents  1.  Literature. — 2.  Politics  and  Society — 3.  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 

.'LAST  ESSAYS  on  CHURCH  and  RELIGION.  kWith 

a  Preface.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

MIXED  ESSAYS.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

Contents: — Democracy— Equality— Irish  Catholicism  and  British  Liberal¬ 
ism—  Porro  Unum  eat  Necessarium—A  Guide  to  English  Literature— Falkland 
—A  French  Critic  on  Milton— A  Frenoh  Critic  on  Goethe— George  Sand. 

.LITERATURE  and  DOGMA.  An  Essay  towards  a 

Better  Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

GOD  and  the  BIBLE.  A  Review  of  Objections  to 

“  Literature  and  Dogma.”  Reprinted  from  the  Contemporary  Review. 
entirely  Kevised,  with  a  Preface.  Crown  8vn,  9-. 

ST.  PAUL  and  PROTESTANTISM.  With  an  Essay 

on  Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  small 
crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

CULTURE  and  ANARCHY :  an  Essay  in  Political 

and  Social  Criticism.  Reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  With  a  Pre¬ 
face  and  Alterations.  Third  Edition,  7s. 

On  the  STUDY  of  CELTIC  LITERATURE.  8vo, 

8s  6d. 

FRIENDSHIP’S  GARLAND':  being  the  Conversa¬ 
tions,  Letters,  and  Opinions  of  the  late  Armiidns,  Baron  von  Thnnder-ten- 
Tronekh.  Collected  aud  Edited,  with  a  Dedicatory  Letter  to  Adolescens 
Leo,  Esq.,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Small  crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

WORKS  BY  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

The  STORY  of  GOETHE’S  LIFE.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  7s  6d  ;  or  tree-calf,  12s  6i. 

The  LIFE  of  GOETHE.  Third  Edition,  Revised 

according  to  the  Latest  Documents.  With  Portrait,  Svo,  16s. 

ARISTOTLE :  a  Chapter  from  the  History  of 

Scieuce.  With  Analyses  of  Aristotle’s  Scientific  Writings.  Demy  8vo,  15s. 

STUDIES  in  ANIMAL  LIFE.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  other  Illustration*,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

Oa  ACTORS  and  the  ART  of  ACTING.  Crown 

8ro,  7s  6d. 


WORKS  BY  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY. 

With  Illustrations,  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  12s  Gd.  [In  the  press. 

WALKS  in  LONDON.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 

tions,  crown  8vo.  [New  Edition  in  the  press. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.  With  Illustrations, 

crown  8vo,  7s  6d.  [New  Edition  in  the  press. 

MEMORIALS  of  a  QUIET  LIFE.  3  vols.  crown 

8vo.  Yols.  I.  and  II.,  21s.  Yol.  Ilf.,  with  numerous  Photographs..  10s  6d. 

DAYS  NEAR  ROME.  With  Illustrations,  2  vols. 

crown  8vo,  24s. 

CITIES  of  NORTHERN  and  CENTRAL  ITALY. 

With  Illustrations,  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  15 j  each. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  FRANCES  Baroness 

BUNSEN.  With  Portraits,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

The  ALTON  SERMONS.  By  the  late  Augustus 

William  Hare.  Crown  Svo,  10s  6d. 

WORKS  BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

The  SCIENCE  of  ETHICS :  an  Essay  upon  Ethical 

Theory,  as  Modified  by  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  THOUGHT  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  28s. 

HOURS  in  a  LIBRARY.  First  Series.  Second 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

Contents  : — Defoe’s  Novels— Richardson’s  Novels — Pop?  as  a  Moralist— 
Mr.  Elv.iu’s  Edition  of  Pope — Some  Words  about  Sir  Walter  Scott — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne — Balzac’s  Novels — Da  Quincey. 

HOURS  in  a  LIBRARY.  Second  Series.  Second 

Edition,  crown  Svo,  9;. 

Contents: — Sir  Thomas  Browne — Jonathan  Edwards — William  Law— 
Horace  Walpole — Dr.  Johnson’s  Writings — Crabbe’s  Poetry — William  Hazlitl; 
— Mr.  Disraeli’s  Novels. 

HOURS  in  a  LIBRARY.  Third  Series.  Crown 

8vo,  9s. 

Contents  : — Massinger  —  Fielding  —  Cowper  an  l  Rousseau  —  Edivhurgh 
Reviewers  —  Wordsworth’s  Ethics  —  Laudor  —  Macaulay— Charlotte  Bronte 
—Kingsley. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Fourth  Session  of  the  Queen’s  Tenth  Parliament  was 
opened  on  Thursday,  with  the  usual  Message  from  the 
Throne.  The  Queen  informs  the  Houses  that  tranquillity  has 
been  restored  to  Egypt,  that  the  reconstitution  of  Government 
there  is  proceeding,  and  that  the  arrangements  needed  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Great  Powers,  who,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  approve  them.  The  withdrawal 
of  British  troops  is,  therefore,  proceeding  as  expeditiously  as 
circumstances  will  admit.  Her  Majesty  has  restored  Cetewayo 
to  Zululand,  and  trusts  “  that  good  relations  will  be  maintained 
■between  the  Zulu  nation  and  Natal,” — a  significant  sentence, 
fatal  to  the  statement  that  Zululand  is  now  a  dependency. 
The  Queen  believes  that  the  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland  continues,  as  agrarian  crime  is  dimin¬ 
ishing,  and  the  law  is  everywhere  upheld ;  hut  adds  that 
dangerous  Secret  Societies  in  Dublin  “call  for  unremit¬ 
ting  energy  and  vigilance.”  Measures  will  he  brought  in  for 
-codifying  the  Criminal  Law,  for  creating  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  for  amending  the  laws  of  Bankruptcy  and  Patents,  for 
preventing  Corrupt  Practices,  for  the  better  government  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  for  other  reforms  of  local  government,  “  if  time 
.permit for  the  Prevention  of  Floods,  for  Police  and  Education 
in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  for  Compensation  to  Tenants  in 
England  and  Scotland.  “You  have  provided  in  recent  years, 
by  a  liberal  devotion  of  your  time,  for  the  most  urgent  among 
the  needs  of  Ireland,”  and  may  now  regard  the  claims  of  general 
legislation  and  of  “other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  ■ 


The  Bradlaugh  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  many 
people  regarded  as  most  formidable,  went  off  quite  quietly. 
The  attendance  of  delegates  was  considerable,  and  the  roughs 
gathered  at  one  o’clock  in  such  numbers  that  the  square  was 
completely  filled.  The  meeting,  however,  was  orderly,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  expressly  deprecating  riot,  and  no  intention  was 
•manifested  of  forming  a  procession.  The  Member  for  North¬ 
ampton  was  the  only  speaker,  and  he  informed  the  crowd  that 
he  considered  Mr.  Mundella’s  and  Mr.  Firth’s  speeches  as  proof 
positive  that  the  Government  intended  to  bring  in  an  Affirma¬ 
tion  Bill,  and  it  was  therefore  his  duty  to  wait  and  see  whether 
that  Bill  was  accepted,  or  not.  If  it  was  rejected,  he  should 
claim  his  seat  as  Member  for  Northampton.  He  then  went 
away  in  a  cab,  and  the  assemblage  disperse!.  The  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is,  iu  London,  very  slight,  though  there  is 
a  general  impression  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  seat,  and  a 
•general  approval  of  the  Affirmation  Bill.  As  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  repeatedly  advised  that  Bill,  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  quote  it  as  proof  that  the  Government  sympathises 
with  Atheists,  it  ought  to  pass  easily,  hut  it  probably  will 


not.  The  Tories  are  aware  that  the  “  Bradlaugh  ”  cry  might 
help  them  at  an  election,  and  will,  if  they  can,  keep  the  dispute 
open  until  the  dissolution,  a  policy  they  may  find  reason  to 
repent. 

The  opening  debate  was  dull  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Lords, 
Lord  Durham,  who  moved  the  Address,  was  complimented  by 
Lord  Granville  as  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Lambtons, 
and  Lord  Eeay,  who  seconded  it,  made  an  impression  by  his 
special  knowledge  of  foreign  politics ;  but  Lord  Salisbury 
indulged  in  a  flood  of  bitter  epigrams,  rather  than  in  argu¬ 
ments.  He  said  the  “  headless  trunk  of  a  Ministry  ”  showed 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  any¬ 
thing  so  “formless  ”  as  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  that  it  reminded 
him  of  the  ordeal  by  fire,  moving  about  through  burning  ques¬ 
tions,  but  touching  none.  He  hinted  that  the  Speech  was  the 
“  mask  to  a  battery  of  destructive  legislation,”  and  quoting  from 
a  report  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  talk  with  M.  Clemencean,  obviously 
full  of  misunderstandings — for  example,  it  is  directly  wrong  about 
the  police  of  London — said  Mr.  Gladstone  intended  “  to  make 
of  the  humblest  Irishman  a  governing  agency.”  He  condemned 
the  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland  utterly,  declaring  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  swept  away  the  landlord  power,  and  was  now  face  to 
face  with  a  disaffected  people  who  demanded  Home-rule,  about 
which  the  Government  in  reality  spoke  with  two  voices.  He 
made,  however,  some  just  comments  on  the  future  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hoped  for  in  Egypt,  showing  that  their  influence  alone 
upheld  the  Khedive’s  throne ;  and  that  when  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  the  Government  would  rely  for  that  influence  on 
prestige,  which  had  broken  down,  even  when  the  prestige 
of  Prance  was  associated  with  it.  That  is  sound  criticism,  as 
is  the  remark  that  in  the  present  weakness  of  Government  in 
France,  French  agents  become  independent,  and  are  more 
dangerous,  not  less,  than  they  ever  were  before. 


Lord  Granville  began  with  a  fair  joke, — his  full  agreement 
with  the  Marquis  that  there  was  nothing  to  criticise  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech, — and  proceeded  to  deny  that  Government  was 
divided  about  Home-rule.  Nobody  was  for  granting  Home-rule, 
and  nobody  denied  that  there  were  local  powers  which  ought  to  he 
conceded  to  Ireland.  As  for  Egypt,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
an  annexation,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  always  repudiated 
(yes,  because  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  his  strong  race-feeling, 
wanted  Syria  instead),  or  to  a  Protectorate  ;  while  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  we  washed  our  hands  of  Egypt,  other  Powers  would 
intervene.  It  would  he  an  act  of  treachery  to  Egypt  to  with¬ 
draw  our  troops  too  soon,  but  he  entirely  declined  to  say  how 
long  they  were  to  remain.  The  British  proposals  had  not  been 
accepted  by  France,  or  rejected,  but  they  were  favourably 
regarded  by  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy ;  while  the 
Sultan  had  sent  nothing,  except  an  approval  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Dual  Control.  The  rest  of  the  discussion  raged  round 
Ireland,  and  that  subject  in  Ireland  which  specially  interests  the 
Peers,  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Their  point  is 
that  the  Valuers  were  dispensed  with  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  because 
they  were  favourable  to  the  landlords. 


In  the  Commons,  after  Mr.  Labouchere  had  promised  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  would  not  claim  his  seat  if  an  Affirmation  Bill  were 
introduced,  and  Lord  Hartington  had  announced  that  such  a 
Bill  would  be  proposed,  and  Sir  R.  Cross  bad  stated  that  be 
should  give  it  the  strongest  opposition,  the  discussion  became 
Irish.  The  Parnellites  desired  to  make  Mr.  Healy’s  arrest  a 
question  of  Privilege,  hut  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Attorney- 
General  showed  that  in  1697  the  House  of  Commons  had 
distinctly  disclaimed  privilege,  as  against  an  order  to  enter  into 
recognisances.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  bitter  speeches  from 
many  Members,  and  of  an  able  one  from  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
who  quoted  the  Judge’s  decision  iu  the  Wilkes  case  as  evidence 
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that  a  Member  could  not  be  arrested,  except  for  treason  or 
actual  breach  of  the  peace,  the  House  affirmed  that  it  had  no 
privilege  by  353  to  47.  The  general  debate  was  then  allowed  to 
open,  and  Sir  Stafford  North  cote,  who,  of  course,  made  much  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  the  Affirmation  Bill,  asked  why  we  went  to 
Egypt,  and  when  we  were  going  away  ;  and  declared  that  Ire¬ 
land  ought  to  be  governed  firmly,  and  not  “  excited  by  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  something  more.”  He  objected,  too,  to  the  hint, 
which  he  declared  he  found  in  the  Speech,  that  nothing  would 
be  done  to  relieve  agriculturists  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation, 
until  a  future  County  Government  Bill  had  been  adopted. 

Lord  Hartington  began  his  reply  by  stating  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  now  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that  he  could  return, 
if  his  presence  were  absolutely  required ;  and  continued  by 
saying  that  the  Affirmation  Bill  would  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  if  it  had  been  of  importance  enough.  As 
to  Egypt,  he  declared  that  all  available  information  was  before 
the  House,  that  the  troops  would  probably  be  withdrawn  after 
six  months  more  had  elapsed,  and  that  the  gloomy  anticipations 
of  many  writers  were  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  He  declared 
that  the  Bill  for  the  Government  of  London  would  be  of  an 
“  extremely  definite  chai'acter,”  and  not  applicable  to  other 
places,  denied  that  remissions  of  local  taxation  benefitted  the 
farmer, — using  on  that  subject  very  distinct  language, — and 
then  addressed  himself  to  Ireland.  The  Government  fully 
believed  that  crime  was  diminishing,  and  would  go  forward  in 
their  course  of  executing  the  law,  while  they  did  not  intend 
this  Session  to  bring  forward  any  Irish  measures  of  im¬ 
portance.  Lord  B.  Churchill  continued  the  debate  in  a  spirit  of 
fierce  criticism,  describing  the  Bill  for  London,  for  instance,  as 
an  experimentum  in  corpore  vili ;  declaring  that  “  this  apostolic 
Government  ”  rejoiced  in  military  violence ;  and  that  in  Ireland 
their  only  credit  was  that  they  had  “  hanged  up  five  or  six 
miserable  wretches,”  another  curious  aperpu  into  the  struct  alli¬ 
ance  between  Lord  Bandolph  and  the  Irish  Extremists.  Then 
Sir  W.  Lawson  asserted  that  “  the  policy  of  this  country  in 
Egypt  was  to  keep  an  Oriental  despot  on  his  legs,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  people,” — which  is  a  capital  argument  for  annexa¬ 
tion, — and  brought  forward  a  definite  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government  for  the  employment  of  British  troops  in  Egypt,  on 
which  a  division  must  be  taken. 

The  French  Senate  has  not  rejected  the  Proscription  Bill,  but 
has  accepted  a  substitute  making  it  a  Bill  for  the  regular  trial 
of  Pretenders.  The  Judges  on  Friday  week  declared  that  there 
was  no  legal  case  against  Prince  Napoleon,  and  ordered  his  release ; 
and  on  Saturday,  therefore,  M.  Deves  eagerly  urged  the  Bill,  on 
the  ground  that  without  it  the  Government  was  “  disarmed.”  He 
was,  however,  willing  to  accept  a  scheme  proposed  by  M. 
Barbey,  under  which  the  Government  could  expel  any  Prince 
who,  as  Pretender,  performed  any  act  hostile  to  the  Bepublic. 
The  Moderates,  however,  led  by  MM.  Waddington  and  Leon 
Say,  proposed  that  such  a  Pretender  should  be  made  liable  to 
banishment,  after  a  trial  before  the  Senate  or  before  a  Court  of 
Assize.  This  proposal,  which,  of  course,  is  perfectly  regular, 
and  only  makes  the  Princes  liable  to  banishment  for  treason, 
was  carried,  by  172  votes  to  89,  and  the  Bill  was  sent  back  to 
the  Chamber.  There  M.  Jolibois,  Bonapartist,  proposed  “  the 
previous  question,”  that  is,  rejected  the  idea  of  even  considering 
the  Senate’s  proposal ;  but  this,  which  would  have  been  an 
open  declaration  of  war,  was  rejected,  by  402  to  97.  A 
variety  of  compromises  were  then  suggested,  but  M.  Barbey’s 
Bill  was  at  last  accepted,  by  326  to  188.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Bill,  which  must  now  go  back  to  the  Senate,  will  at  last 
emerge  as  a  Bill  permitting  expulsion  when  a  Prince  has 
done  any  act  which  can  be  interpreted  as  posing  as  a  Pre¬ 
tender,  and  when  the  decree  has  been  accepted  by  both 
Chambers. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Fallieres  has  been  declared  by  his  doctors  too 
ill  to  resume  office,  and  has  resigned,  and  the  President  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Premier.  According  to  the  best  reports,  M.  Brisson  has 
refused  office,  M.  Jules  Ferry  has  declared  that  he  cannot  make 
a  Ministry,  and  M.  de  Freycinet,  though  very  willing  to  serve, 
cannot  find  colleagues.  M.  Grevy  is,  therefore,  looking  round, 
amidst  some  agitation.  The  rich  traders  of  Paris  have  informed 
him  that  all  business  is  suffering  from  want  of  a  stable  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  bankers  are  signing  a  petition  to  the  same  effect, 
while  he  himself  replies  that  he  is  more  concerned  than  any¬ 
body.  The  Monarchists  of  all  parties  have  opened  a  furious 
attack  upon  him,  as  a  man  without  resolution  and  governed  by 


personal  favourites  ;  and  he  is  adjured  to  send  a  Message  to 
both  Houses,  or  to  demand  a  dissolution.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  some  pledge  when  he  was  elected  President  not  to  resort 
to  the  latter  course,  but  he  is  evidently  in  great  perplexity,  the 
Chamber  being  now  divided  in  a  way  which  almost  forbids  the 
formation  of  a  majority.  So  many  of  M.  Gambetta’s  followers 
have  joined  the  Extremists,  that  whenever  they  vote  with  the 
Bight,  or  the  Bight  with  them,  the  Government  must  fall ;  and 
that  may  happen  twice  a  week.  No  Deputy  just  now  is  able  to 
believe  that  after  the  best,  the  next  best  is  the  best,  and  so  every' 
Government  falls. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  promises  a  new  Patent  Law,  and  it  seems 
to  be  understood  that  fresh  facilities  will  be  given  for  obtain- 
iug  patents.  They  will  be  made  much  cheaper,  and  be  obtained 
from  special  Commissioners.  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  a  great  authority, 
ou  Wednesday,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,, 
greatly  praised  the  American  system  ;  but  he  failed,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  explain  how  the  Americans 
guard  patentees  from  crushing  legal  expenses.  Is  there  an 
opinion  among  Judges  and  juries  favourable  to  patent-holders  ? 
The  regular  system  in  this  country  is,  that  if  Smith  makes  a 
discovery,  say,  of  a  new  sewing-machine,  he  takes  out  a  patent; 
and  if  he  is  rich,  and  his  machine  is  a  good  one,  he  makes  a 
fortune.  But  if  he  is  not  rich,  he  sells  his  discovery  for  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny  to  a  capitalist,  or  he  goes  into  a  workhouse. 
Every  firm  which  wants  his  machine  pirates  it,  and  the  inventor 
is  ruined  by  law  expenses.  There  have  been  many  cases  like 
Henry  Cort’s,  in  which  a  discovery  was  so  valuable  that  a  whole 
trade  combined  to  steal  it,  and  struggle  was  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  suits  never  ended.  What  seems  to  be  most  wanted 
is  some  summary  way  of  preventing  piracy,  subject  to  the 
objector  making  good  a  counter-claim  before  the  Scientific 
Commissioners.  With  such  a  method,  the  poorest  patentee 
would  be  safe,  and  the  only  needed  rider  would  be  the  right  of 
the  State  to  purchase  any  patent,  if  of  high  public  value,  and 
throw  it  open,  for  a  moderate  royalty,  to  be  levied  by  stamp. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  has  been 
accepted  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Newcastle,  makes  it  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  note  of  his  addresses  that  while  he  will  maintain  his 
independence  on  all  important  questions  on  which  he  may  differ 
from  the  Government,  he  accords  them,  in  the  main,  a  cordial 
support.  Beform,  he  says,  is  always  in  the  air  when  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  in  power,  and  this  Government,  though  not  so  advanced 
as  he  would  wish,  is  the  most  advanced  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  England.  That  is  the  true  tone  for  all  Badicals  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  weak  point  of  modern  Parliamentary 
government.  Everybody  has  such  definite  opinions,  and 
thinks  so  much  of  himself,  that  parties  tend  to  dissolve 
into  “groups,”  each  with  its  crotchet,  and  steady  adminis¬ 
tration  becomes  almost  impossible.  The  French  Chamber  is 
ruined  by  this  disintegrating  force,  and  matters  are  not  much 
better  in  Germany  and  Austria.  If  the  evil  continues,  European 
Liberals  will  be  forced  to  reconsider  their  preference  for  the 
Parliamentary  over  the'  Presidential  system.  The  latter  is  in 
many  respects  inferior,  as  Government  and  people  may  at  any 
moment  be  hopelessly  out  of  accord ;  but  it  has  at  least  the 
advantage  that  it  allows  of  a  stable  Administration.  We  have 
all  of  us  yet  to  learn  what  a  Democracy  is  like,  when  every 
separate  man  is  intelligent  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  and 
opinionated  enough  to  wish  before  all  things  to  make  it  prevail. 
One  has  heard  of  a  town  council  with  twenty  members  and 
twenty-one  opinions,  the  youngest  and  most  infallible  member 
— who  must  have  been  an  undeveloped  Cowen — having  two, 
varying  with  his  chance  of  standing  alone.  Whatever  colour, 
for  instance,  was  proposed  for  the  pump,  he  voted  mauve,  unless 
another  member  accepted  that  hue.  Then  he  voted  against 
paint. 

There  has  been  a  great  rush  this  week  of  belated  speeches 
addressed  to  constituencies  by  their  Members,  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  give  any  adequate  account.  But  we  may  remark 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  speech  at  Leeds  on  Monday  was 
remarkable,  first,  for  discussing  Irish  Home-rule  “  on  its  merits,” 
which  Mr.  H.  Gladstone  did  not  think  to  be  great,  though  he 
admitted  that  there  were  circumstances  under  which  such  a 
solution  might  be  feasible  ;  next,  for  denying  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  even  needful  local  reforms  could  be  extended  to  Ireland, 
the  fermentation  there  being  what  it  is ;  lastly,  for  intimating 
that  whenever  it  is  possible, — though  that  could  not  be  at  pre¬ 
sent, — the  contx-ol  of  the  police  should  be  left  to  the  local  autho- 
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rities,  even  in  Ireland.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this 
speech  Mr.  H.  Gladstone,— who  has  a  great  number  of  Irish  con¬ 
stituents, — refused  too  much  for  the  moment,  and  conceded  too 
much  for  the  future.  We  do  not  believe  that  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  could,  in  any  conceivable  case,  be  consistent  with  the  Union. 
And  we  do  believe  that  a  good  local  Government,  even  though 
given  at  once,  would  be  the  opening  of  a  safety-valve  for  discon¬ 
tent,  and  not  the  dangerous  and  revolutionary  step  Mr.  H- 
Gladstone  thinks  it. 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  speech  at  Hawick  yesterday  week  was  in  the 
highest  possible  tone,  and  contained  as  well  a  very  impressive 
summary  of  the  difficulties  and  facts  of  the  Irish  situation.  He 
gave  a  frightful  description  of  the  amount  of  work  which  the  ex¬ 
cessive  centralisation  of  the  Irish  Government  throws  upon  Lord 
Spencer  and  himself, — the  Home-Office  work,  the  local-govern¬ 
ment  work,  the  distress,  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act  and 
Arrears  Act,  the  education,  and  the  State  dealings  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  Iu  connection  with  many  subjects,  crisis  follows  crisis,  ex¬ 
hausting  the  energies  of  the  most  indefatigable  staff,  and  matters 
of  the  most  delicate  concern  come  before  fagged  intellects  not  up 
to  the  highest  mark.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Trevelyan  spoke  with 
great  confidence  of  the  agrarian  improvement.  Of  the  classes 
of  crimes  that  are  murderous  in  intent,  excluding  mere  threats, 
there  had  been  in  the  last  four  months  of  1881,  130;  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1882, 125  ;  in  the  middle  four  months  of 
the  same  year,  79  ;  and  in  the  final  four  months,  but  14.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  exposed  the  gross  calumny  that  the  Crimes  Pre¬ 
vention  Act  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  rich.  It  was 
poor  herdsmen,  families  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  poor  old 
men  and  poor  children,  who  had  been  massacred  by  the  secret 
societies,  that  the  reign  of  terror  might  be  prolonged.  And  it 
was  in  defence  of  such  as  these  that  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act 
was  passed,  and  was  being  effectually  worked. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  denied  indignantly  that  the  Irish  G  overnment 
had  in  any  case  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and 
with  free  discussion.  As  an  illustration  of  the  gross  misrepre¬ 
sentations  made,  Mr.  Trevelyan  explained  that  in  one  very  bad 
district  where  terror  and  murder  had  been  rife, — eight  most 
deliberate  assassinations  had  recently  taken  placethere, — persons 
calling  themselves  reporters,  and  perhaps  really  reporters,  but 
better  known  as  dangerous  agitators  whose  speeches  had  con¬ 
stantly  been  followed  by  crimes  of  a  grave  kind,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  address  a  public  meeting,  and  this  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  most  arbitrary  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to  speak,  the  Government 
would  have  been  responsible  for  the  crimes  that  would  almost 
certainly  have  followed.  A  freer  Press  than  that  of  Ireland,  and 
•one  availing  itself  more  fully  of  its  freedom  to  assail  the 
Government  as  it  pleases,  Mr.  Trevelyan  intimated  that  he  did 
not  believe  to  exist. 

Lord  Cranbrook  delivered  yesterday  week,  at  Maidstone, 
a  very  lively  attack  on  the  Liberal  Party,  particularly  on  Lord 
Derby.  Lord  Derby,  he  said,  was  quite  incompetent  to  do  any¬ 
thing  so  energetic  as  take  “  a  leap  in  the  dark.”  “We  admit 
all  the  coldness  and  calculation  in  what  he  did,  and  that  he  has 
gone  ‘  creeping  on  with  the  creeping  hours  ’  to  the  position  which 
he  now  holds.”  “  When  they  [the  Liberals]  brought  on  their 
measures  with  respect  to  the  land,  which,  by  the  way,  were  tho¬ 
roughly  distasteful  to  him,  he  analysed  the  foulest  ingredients  in 
their  mess,  before  he  swallowed  it.”  In  a  word,  Lord  Cranbrook 
dubbed  Lord  Derby  “  a  political  refrigerator,”  and  wished  the 
Liberals  joy  of  him  in  very  bitter  language.  Certainly,  a  party 
whose  test  of  energy  is  the  disposition  to  take  “  a  leap  in  the 
d-ark  ”  is  not  likely  to  value  Lord  Derby.  The  Liberals,  how¬ 
ever,  though  they  sometimes  take  leaps,  prefer  taking  leaps  in. 
.the  light;  and  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Derby  will  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Raikes,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  made  a  not¬ 
able  proposal,  in  his  speech  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  on  Monday. 
It  was  that  household  franchise  should  be  conferred,  as  pro¬ 
posed,  on  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  that  instead  of  voting 
for  county  divisions,  they  should  all  be  assigned  as  voters  to  the 
nearest  Parliamentary  borough ;  so  that  we  may  have  a  vast 
number  of  rural  districts  resembling  Shoreham  or  Retford,  mis¬ 
called  boroughs,  while  the  counties  should  remain  as  before,  the 
preserves  of  the  middle-classes.  Of  course,  if  that  extraordinary 
proposal  could  be  adopted,  Mr.  Raikes  would  hardly  be  prepared 
to  decrease  the  number  of  county  representatives  and  enor¬ 
mously  increase  that  of  the  boroughs,  in  a  proportion  corre¬ 


sponding  to  their  electoral  strength,  for  if  that  were  done,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  Tories  would  gain  by  this  inconceivably  gro¬ 
tesque  arrangement,  while  it  would  certainly  pit  the  middle- 
classes  against  the  masses  in  an  exceedingly  menacing  manner. 
Does  he,  however,  seriously  suppose  that  if  the  masses  of  the 
counties  were  absorbed  into  the  boroughs,  the  boroughs  would 
be  content  to  retain  no  more  than  their  present  voting-power  ? 
If  so,  even  in  the  history  of  that  “  Rake’s  progress  ”  of  which  Mr. 
Talbot  talked  so  amusingly  the  other  day  at  Swansea,  there  never 
was  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  living  in  a  fools’  paradise. 


Yesterday  week,  too  late  for  our  last  issue,  died,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six,  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  Savilian  Professor  of 
Geometry  at  Oxford,  and  the  greatest  authority  living  on  the 
theory  of  numbers.  He  was  almost  as  distinguished  as  a 
linguist  as  he  was  as  a  mathematician,  and,  perhaps,  better 
known  for  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  and  especially  for  his 
wit,  than  any  man  at  either  University.  We  have  spoken  fully 
of  him  elsewhere,  but  may  add  here  that  the  procession  near 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  which  followed  his  body  to  the  grave 
on  Tuesday,  bore  singular  testimony  to  the  universal  regard  and 
affection  which  a  man  who  had  nevertheless  the  power  to  make 
himself  so  formidable,  had  inspired.  Men  of  all  schools  alike 
will  long  feel  the  blank  which  Henry  Smith’s  death  has  left, 
both  at  Oxford  and  in  London. 


The  floods  all  over  Europe  are  very  bad,  but  they  are  insig¬ 
nificant,  compared  with  those  of  America.  The  Ohio,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  has  risen  sixty-seven  feet,  and  Cincinnati,  with  many  other 
cities,  has  been  submerged.  The  factories  have  been  closed,  the 
people  are  out  of  work,  and  it  is  said  even  the  criminal  classes 
keep  order,  being  appalled  by  the  destruction, — and  being  also, 
perhaps,  aware  that  under  such  circumstances  Respectables 
think  Judge  Lynch  very  wise.  It  is  said  that  the  loss  of  pro¬ 
perty  iu  Cincinnati  alone  exceeds  $6,000,000,  and  the  loss  of 
life  is  very  great.  The  Mississippi  has  also  risen  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  height,  and  the  calamity  is  aggravated  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  tremendous  masses  of  water  which  in  America 
are  called  rivers  are  practically  beyond  human  control.  A  Bill 
to  regulate  the  Mississippi  would  be  like  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
fires  of  Etna.  No  explanation  is  offered  of  the  floods,  which> 
over  such  vast  tracts,  can  hardly  be  due,  as  in  England,  to 
inci'eased  drainage. 

The  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  child  which  had  been  forced 
into  a  starcli-box,  and  sent  by  carrier  to  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Green,  3  Abbey  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood  (where  no  such 
person  resides),  was  concluded  on  Tuesday  by  Sir  John 
Humphreys,  at  the  Hope  Tavern,  St.  Luke’s,  without  leading  to 
any  discovery,  either  of  the  identity  of  the  child,  or  of  the  persons 
who  disposed  of  the  body  in  this  way.  The  only  new  evidence 
of  importance  was  that  of  the  chemical  analyst,  Professor  Charles 
M.  Tidy,  who  had  discovered  traces  of  morphia  in  the  child’s 
stomach,  and  thought  that  morphia  might  have  been  in  part  the 
cause  of  death.  There  was  also  some  evidence  given  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Green,  the  wife  of  a  carman,  living  at  St. 
George’s-in-the-East,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  seen  such  a  box 
as  was  described  being  carried  by  two  men  on  December  11th 
(the  day  when  it  was  booked  for  Abbey  Road)  in  Watney 
Street;  and  that  three  weeks  ago  she  had  seen  the  same  two 
men  in  Back  Road,  Shadwell,  and  that  she  knew  them  again, 
though  they  were  dressed  differently,  and  that  they  seemed  to 
recognise  her.  Of  what  use,  however,  this  evidence  can  be,  except 
to  put  the  men,  if  they  really  were  seen  by  her,  on  their  guard, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  verdict  was  that  death  was  due  to 
“  privation,  combined  with  a  dose  of  morphia,”  but  under  what 
circumstances  the  morphia  was  given,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show. 

The  Times  of  Thursday  affirms  that  Prince  Napoleon,  after 
his  release  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Accusations,  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  visited  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The  result  of  the  visit 
was  that  the  Prince  was  formally  recognised  as  head  of 
the  Bonaparte  family,  and  his  policy  of  demanding  an  appeal 
to  the  people  in  virtue  of  the  plebiscite  of  1869  was  distinctly 
approved.  If  this  statement,  which  can  only  have  come  from, 
the  Prince  himself,  is  correct,  schism  among  the  Bonapartes 
is  partly  healed, _ 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMME. 

THE  Government  programme,  as  revealed  in  tlie  Queen’s 
Speech,  is  not  inspiriting.  The  Ministry  have  evidently 
felt  keenly  the  interruptions  and  postponements  to  which  their 
plans  for  useful  legislation  have  been  subjected  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  as  they  hope  for  a  working  Session,  they 
have  brought  forward  a  number  of  useful  Bills,  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  purely  political  proposals.  Most  of  these  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  ;  two  of  them,  the  Bill  for  the  Reform  of 
London  and  the  Bill  for  Compensating  Agricultural  Tenants, 
are  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  Floods  Bill  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  none  of  them  will  awaken  political  enthusiasm. 
We  are  all  delighted  to  see  that,  the  “  most  urgent  needs  of 
Ireland  ”  having  been  provided  for,  the  claims  of  “  other 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  ” — “  Skye,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Island  of  Great  Britain,”  as  the  Hebridean  preacher  said — 
are  this  year  to  receive  attention ;  and  most  of  us  will 
acknowledge  that  among  those  claims,  the  demands  for 
the  Codification  of  the  Criminal  Law,  for  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  for  a  Bankruptcy  Act,  for  a  Bill  against 
floods,  and  for  another  preventing  corrupt  practices  at  elec¬ 
tions,  are  undeniably  urgent.  The  Government  promise 
them  all,  and  we  trust  they  will  all  be  good  Bills,  and 
that,  whether  through  the  good  sense  of  the  House  or  through 
the  operation  of  the  Closure,  they  will  all  be  passed  unmuti¬ 
lated  in  reasonable  time.  But  though  bread  is  the  staff  of 
life,  a  dinner  of  bread  only  is  a  dull  dinner  ;  and  of  meat 
the  provision  is  not  large,  while  the  wine  is  nowhere. 
There  are  only  two  first-class  political  Bills,  and  of 
these,  one,  for  all  its  importance — which  we  entirely 
acknowledge — is  only  a  local  Bill ;  while  the  other,  though 
almost  imperative,  relieves  only  a  single  interest.  It  was 
most  wise,  in  the  present  position  of  agriculture,  with  the 
last  hopes  of  the  farmers  fading  away  under  the  incessant  rain, 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  giving  them  more  security  for 
their  outlays ;  and  the  Bill  for  the  Government  of  London  has 
for  ourselves  the  strongest  imaginative  attraction.  We  have 
always  maintained  that  in  combining  London,  with  its  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  three  millions,  and  its  total  revenue,  as  the  Economist 
calculates,  of  ten  millions  sterling,  into  a  single  Municipality, 
the  Government  would  call  into  existence  a  new  Power,  which 
might  prove  as  efficient  for  good  as  Parliament  itself.  An 
unorganised  mass  of  human  beings  would,  we  contended,  be 
organised  into  a  nation,  with  new  life,  new  energy, 
new  powers,  and  new  objects  for  their  expenditure.  A 
Council  governing  London  will  be  a  new  and  a  splendid 
force.  We  approve,  too,  the  Government  scheme  for  evoking 
a  nation  in  London,  as  securing  the  maximum  of  improve¬ 
ment,  while  rousing  the  minimum  of  interested  resistance. 
But  though  we  admire  the  Bill,  and  the  self-devotion  which 
proposes  such  an  improvement  without  any  acute  demand  for 
it  among  the  electors,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  London  is  not  England,  still  less  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
that  the  Bill  will  not  interest  the  whole  community,  as  a 
Bill  reforming  County  Government  would  ;  and  that  the  wishes 
of  the  whole  population — that  of  London  excepted — are  again 
disappointed  or  postponed.  The  Government,  it  is  true,  hint, 
in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  that  the  County  Bill  may  be  forth¬ 
coming,  “  if  time  permits  but  we  all  know  time  never  does 
permit  of  business  which  can  be  postponed,  and  entertain  no 
hope  that  half-way  down  the  Session  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will 
rise  in  his  place  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  missing  measure. 
We  are  the  more  disappointed,  because  we  fear  the  true  reason 
of  delay  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  as  to 
the  advisability  of  extending  County  Self-government  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Lord  Harrington  is  opposed  to  the  plan,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  is  friendly  to  the  plan,  and  the  two  sections  whom 
they  represent  have  agreed  to  wait,  in  the  hope 
that,  with  Ireland  restored  to  order,  the  difference 
between  them  may  become  of  no  importance.  As  we 
believe  that  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  organised  disaffection  than 
with  anarchical  disaffection,  and  that  organisation  of  itself 
often  removes  discontent,  by  providing  it  with  an  outlet,  we 
prefer  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  view  ;  but  we  wTould  rather  Ireland 
waited,  than  that  the  whole  United  Kingdom  did.  We  might 
have  had  the  County  Bill,  even  with  Ireland  omitted  from  it. 
We  believe  the  disappointment  throughout  the  country  will  be 
sincere,  and  will  not  be  assuaged  by  the  spectacle  of  the  severe, 
and  therefore  interesting,  battle  which  is  sure  to  be  waged 
over  the  reform  of  London. 


We  question,  we  must  add,  if  it  is  wise,  even  in  the 
interest  of  business,  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  so- 
little  interesting  work.  Members  may  be  willing  to  work 
hard  at  useful  measures,  but  experience  shows  that  they 
hunger  for  excitement,  and  that  when  it  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  shape  of  work,  they  seek  it  in  the  form  of  play- 
Exciting  scenes,  personal  debates,  motions  made  solely  to 
annoy  or  to  distract,  are  all  more  numerous  in  Sessions  nob 
occupied  with  exciting  matter ;  while  sections  of  the  House,, 
like  the  Parnellites  and  the  Fourth  Party,  luxuriate  in  the 
absence  of  the  pressure  created  by  the  pi'eoceupation  of  the 
House.  It  is  not  half  so  easy  to  talk  nonsense  about 
Egypt  or  India  when  the  House  is  intent  on  a  measure 
which  interests  all  constituencies,  nor  can  Mr.  Cowen  ever 
perorate  with  such  effect  as  when  Members  feel  that  his. 
rhetoric  is,  at  all  events,  a  relief  from  routine.  Members- 
become  impatient  when  interesting  matter  is  delayed,  and 
when  five  hundred  men  are  impatient,  bores  and  obstructives- 
alike  are  apt  to  grow  intimidated  or  ashamed.  There  will,  we 
fear,  be  plenty  of  wasted  nights,  even  if  we  do  not  class 
nights  occupied  by  the  Irishmen  among  them.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  are  sure  to  seize  the  opportunity.  Ireland  is  to  them  the 
“hub  of  the  Universe  ” — we  are  sure  some  of  them  expect  a 
separate  Irish  Heaven,  though  we  cannot  imagine  what  it  would 
be  like — and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  is  their  policy  to  make 
themselves  important,  and  their  country  an  impediment  to 
English  business.  That  brings  home  to  us  all  that  they  are 
asking  permission  to  take  themselves  away.  They  are  already- 
announcing  that  Ireland,  being  refused  a  legislature  of  her 
own,  has  a  right  to  all  the  time  of  the  common  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  they  have  eleven  Bills  ready  prepared  for  discussion, 
one  of  them  being  Mr.  Healy’s  Home-rule  Bill ;  and  we  do  not 
feel  confident  that,  in  spite  of  the  Closure,  they  will  not  con¬ 
sume  an  inordinate  proportion  of  the  time  of  Parliaments 
They  must  be  allowed  their  share  of  attention,  and,  full  as 
they  are  of  anger  at  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Healy,  at  the 
working  of  the  Crimes  Bill,  and  at  the  success  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  tracking  the  Secret  Societies,  they  will,  we  fear, 
succeed  in  forcing  themselves  to  the  front  to  an  extent  which 
the  framers  of  the  New  Rules  did  not  anticipate.  Much  will 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  working  of  those  Rules,  and  much 
more  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
personal  ascendancy  was  last  year  the  real  motive-power  of 
Paidiament ;  but  an  empty  building  invites  occupants,  and 
the  work  of  the  Session  may  be  less  than  the  Departments,, 
all  eager  for  “  substantial  ”  improvements,  fondly  hope.  They 
ought  to  have  their  Bills,  but  they  would  have  had  them  all. 
the  sooner,  if  the  Liberals  had  been  bound  into  a  compact 
body  by  the  promise  of  some  measure  which  neither  they  nor 
their  constituents  could  allow  to  fail,  and  which  could  have 
moved  along  pari  passu  with  the  business  Bills. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  Session  ever  goes  as  the  Ministry 
intend  it  should  go,  and  though  that  is  not  quite  true,  as 
witness  the  Session  devoted  to  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  it  is  true  sufficiently  often  to  make  men 
speculate  what  the  intruding  element,  if  it  appears,  is  this 
time  likely  to  be.  It  may,  of  course,  be  Ireland,  whose  history 
is  as  full  of  surprises  as  that  of  France  ;  but  then  Ireland, 
like  Death,  though  it  often  startles  us,  can  never  be  said  to  be. 
unexpected.  The  Bradlaugh  question,  which  is  always  on  the 
horizon,  is  to  be  settled  in  the  only  reasonable  way, — by 
allowing  every  one  to  swear  or  affirm,  as  best  pleases  himself 
or  his  convictions.  Egyptian  affairs  are,  for  the  present, 
tranquil,  the  great  proposals  being  before  the  Sultan,  who  is 
never  in  any  hurry ;  and  though  there  may  be  future  sur¬ 
prises  from  Cairo,  still,  as  the  troops  can  hardly  be  withdrawn 
before  September,  we  need  not  anticipate  any  catastrophe  till 
then.  Abroad,  though  there  are  plenty  of  clouds  in  the  sky, 
there  is  nothing  which  threatens  Great  Britain,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  Zululand  can  furnish  Parliament  with  anything- 
but  a  most  tiresome  debate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  unexpected 
which  arrives,  and  the  almost  ostentatious  devotion  of  the. 
Senate  to  work  which  will  be  most  useful,  but  a  little  dry, 
provokes  the  thought  that  men  do  not  see  very  far,  and  that 
it  is  just  when  you  are  most  resolute  to  clear  up  neglected 
business  that  the  friend  and  his  unlooked-for  budget  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  intrude.  The  Ministry  have  ordered  a  house-cleaning, 
and  while  we  fully  admit  that  it  is  needed,  we  should  dearly 
like  just  for  a  minute  to  glance  at  the  portentous  article 
in  which,  about  mid-September,  the  Times  will  sum-up  the 
legislative  achievements  of  the  Session.  That  article  may 
not  be  an  expansion  of  the  Speech  with  which  the  Session 
opened. 
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THE  TORY  SPOKESMEN. 

T  is  evident  that  the  Tories  have  no  more  notion  of  their 
plan  of  campaign  this  year  than  they  had  last.  The 
stormy  petrel  of  their  Party,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  has  got 
only  one  clear  idea,  and  that  is,  that  some  capital  may  be 
made  out  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  recent  speech  at  Hawick.  He 
accuses  him  of  condemning  the  policy  of  his  colleagues  in 
Ireland  in  the  most  trenchant  way,  up  to  the  time  of  his  own 
entrance  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  last  May,  and  he  thinks 
that  it  may  prove  possible  to  set  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  by  the  ears  on  this  subject.  A  more  barren  state  of  mind, 
for  such  a  sower  of  dragon’s  teeth  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
has  never  been  disclosed  ;  his  speech  really  amounts  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  impotence  for  mischief  ;  and  if  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
is  impotent  for  mischief,  we  may  be  sure  that  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  not  prove  very  potent.  Lord 
Salisbury,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Ministerial  policy  in  Egypt,  and  would 
like  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.  And  we  do  not  doubt 
that  he  could  make  a  good  deal  of  it, — some  of  his  criticisms 
on  the  deficiency  of  force  which  is  likely  to  betray  itself 
whenever  our  troops  evacuate  Egypt,  appear  to  us  sound 
enough, — if  only  his  own  ideas  of  a  counter-policy  were  not 
so  wholly  perverse.  But  Lord  Salisbury  is  as  much  pos¬ 
sessed  as  he  has  been  for  some  years  past  with  the  notion, 
not  always  held  even  by  him,  that  Turkey  should  be  our  great 
ally  or  instrument  in  the  East,  and  that  without  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  Turkey,  we  can  do  nothing  effectual.  And  while 
his  mind  remains  on  that  track,  we  feel  profoundly  convinced 
that  Lord  Salisbury’s  assaults  upon  the  Government  will  fall 
as  dead,  and  be  as  utterly  fruitless  of  result,  as  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill’s  brilliant  notion  of  sowing  discord  between 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  colleagues.  These  are  not  the  lucubra¬ 
tions  of  serious  politicians.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing 
thrown  out  by  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  suggests  the  slightest  prospect  of  a  Tory  line  of 
attack  containing  the  least  promise  even  of  harassing  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  Government. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  as  usual,  shows  more  knowledge  of 
the  English  people  than  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  his  own 
pretentious  rival,  in  the  suggestions  which  he  throws  out.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  thinks  that  a  good  deal  may  be  made 
of  the  Bradlaugh  case,  and  being  perfectly  unscrupulous 
in  the  matter,  is  quite  prepared  to  make  it.  Having 
previously  invited  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  Oaths 
question  formally  by  legislation,  he  now  taunts  them  with 
their  intention  to  do  so,  and  promises  the  most  grave 
and  determined  resistance.  Well,  we  do  not  doubt  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is  in  this  matter  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  either  of  his  Tory  colleagues.  He  will  produce  the  effect 
of  standing  on  strictly  Conservative  principles  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  will  appeal  to  a  much  stronger 
feeling  in  the  country  on  that  subject  than  Lord  Salisbury 
will  appeal  to  in  relation  to  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the 
Government,  or  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  appeal  to  in  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  “assassinated”  his 
colleagues.  There  is  a  very  strong  English  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  which  would  never  have  been  entertained  in  any 
degree  against  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  had  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  as  he  well  might  have  done, — perhaps  ought  to 
have  done, — on  the  same  grounds.  The  feeling  against  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  is  not  caused  chiefly  by  his  avowed  intellectual 
doubts,  but  by  his  publications  on  other  subjects  ;  and  as  far 
as  mere  feeling  is  concerned,  that  feeling  is  justified.  If  the 
Opposition  can  show  that  there  is  no  general  mischief  in  the 
present  law  of  Oaths,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  position  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  to  be  removed, — that  this  Bill  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  Bill  to  cover  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  indi¬ 
vidual  case, — the  Opposition  will  score  an  important  point  in  the 
country,  and  perhaps  turn  more  than  one  by-election.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  they  cannot  show  this.  It  is,  to  our 
thinking,  a  great  mischief  that  so  false  an  importance  has 
been  given  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  position,  by  the  deliberate 
attempt  of  the  Conservatives  to  make  a  martyr  of  him. 
It  is  a  very  grave  mischief  that,  when  any  constituency 
returns  a  man  whose  creed  happens  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  agnosticism,  ho  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  without  going  through  a  hollow  form  to  which  a 
serious-minded  man  would  object.  Yet  that  is  the  present 
state  of  the  case,  and  it  is  mischievous,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  the  injustice  which  it  inflicts  on  the  electors  of 
Northampton.  But  it  is  mischievous  also  on  account  of  the 


injustice  it  inflicts  on  the  electors  of  Northampton,  who,  if  they 
have  chosen  a  Member  some  of  whose  opinions  we  all  condemn 
as  immoral,  ought  all  the  more  to  be  relieved  from  the  injustice 
of  having  their  chosen  Member  kept  out  of  the  House,  because 
that  injustice  lends  a  certain  false  distinction  to  the  man 
of  their  choice.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  those  Liberal 
Members  who, — illegally,  as  we  believe, — refused  to  let  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  “  profane  ”  the  oath  by  taking  it  simply  as  he  would 
take  an  affirmation  to  the  same  effect, — will  refuse  to  vote 
for  a  Bill  which  is  applicable  not  only  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
case,  but  to  that  of  many  other  Members  whose  doubts  would 
incline  them  to  prefer  the  form  of  an  affirmation  to  the  form 
of  an  oath.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  any  Liberal  Member 
who  deserts  his  party  on  this  subject  is  distinctly  voting  for 
an  abstract  theological  test,  and  that  is  a  vote  which  few 
Liberal  constituencies  would  be  disposed  to  approve.  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  that  though  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  hopes 
of  an  effective  Conservative  opposition  to  the  Government  this 
Session,  are  more  reasonable  than  those  of  his  colleagues,  they 
have  not  any  sound  basis.  He  will  hardly  succeed  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  country  either  that  a  genuine  theological  test  for 
Members  of  Parliament  is  desirable,  or  that,  if  not,  an  acci¬ 
dental  theological  test  should  be  applied  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  particular  constituency,  which  cannot  be  applied  in 
general. 

But  how  poverty-stricken  seem  the  resources  of  Opposition, 
when  they  are  confined,  as  they  would  seem  to  be  from  the  first 
night’s  debating,  to  the  prospect  of  censuring  the  Government 
for  not  leaning  on  Turkey  for  its  Egyptian  policy,  of  censuring 
it  for  wishing  to  abolish  what  is  admitted  to  be  a  purely 
accidental  theological  test,  and  of  proving  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
has  “  assassinated  his  colleagues.”  A  more  miserable  array  of 
empty  boxes  was  never  yet  paraded  by  an  Opposition  before  an 
amazed  Parliament. 


THE  GRAVE  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE. 

E  see  little  that  is  satisfactory  in  the  recent  news  from 
France,  and  have  still  an  uneasy  impression  that  mis¬ 
chief  of  some  kind  is  in  the  air.  The  Senate,  it  is  true,  has 
behaved  with  sense  and  dignity  about  the  Proscription  Bill, 
and  a  compromise  will,  therefore,  probably  be  attained. 
Instead  of  flatly  rejecting  the  Bill,  which  might  have  produced 
a  collision  with  the  Chamber,  and  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  defiance  to  the  Government,  which  had  ardently  recom¬ 
mended  compromise,  the  Senators,  after  a  brief,  but  thought¬ 
ful,  debate,  transmuted  the  Faure  Bill,  accepted  by  the 
Ministry,  into  a  comparatively  just  one.  They  substituted  for 
the  proscribing  clauses  a  single  clause  declaring  that  Princes 
“  who  publicly  acted  as  Pretenders,  or  made  a  demonstration 
designed  to  jeopardise  the  safety  of  the  State,”  should  be  liable 
to  banishment,  after  a  trial,  either  before  the  Assizes  or  the 
Senate  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Justice.  There  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  that,  except  that  it  places  the  Princes  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  different  from  that  of  other  citizens,  and  therefore- 
implicitly  recognises  that  they  possess  by  right  of  birth 
certain  claims.  The  proposed  law  is  simply  the  law  of 
treason,  as  it  exists  in  all  States,  with  an  unusually  lenient 
penalty,  and  with  a  proviso  which  ensures  to  the  Princes  a 
fair  and  completely  public  trial.  It  could  not  pass,  of 
course,  especially  after  Prince  Napoleon’s  fresh  manifesto- 
in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  which,  if  acknowledged  by  him, 
is  certainly  a  declaration  of  hostility  to  the  Republic  ;  but  it 
will  afford  a  basis  for  some  sort  of  arrangement,  or  lead  to 
the  dropping  of  the  whole  affair.  The  Senate  is  evidently 
not  afraid  of  resisting  the  Chamber,  and  the  Chamber 
shows  by  its  vote  of  402  to  97  in  favour  of  considering 
the  Senate’s  amendment,  and  its  acceptance  on  Thursday  of 
M.  Barbey’s  proposal,  which  allows  expulsion  when  the  Princes 
have  done  some  definite  act,  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  push, 
the  quarrel  to  any  dangerous  length.  The  Barbey  Bill  goes 
back  to  the  Senate,  and  it  is  known  that  the  dispute  will 
be  patched-up  in  some  way — probably,  as  time  presses,  in 
the  most  irrational  way — by  the  addition  of  a  rider  to  the 
Bill  authorising  the  expulsion  of  the  Princes,  that  the 
decree  must  have  the  assent  of  both  Chambers.  As 
the  two  Chambers  can,  if  they  please,  pass  a  vote  of 
urgency,  and  expel  the  Princes  or  anybody  else  in  three 
hours  by  special  statute,  that  would  leave  matters  exactly 
where  they  are,  with  this  exception,  that  the  Princes  are  care¬ 
fully  warned  of  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure,  and  taught  in 
the  most  public  fashion  that  if  they  could  conspire  success¬ 
fully,  they  would  be  safer  than  they  have  yet  been.  That, 
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however,  they  probably  knew  before,  and,  unless  the  Chamber 
passes  some  foolish  vote,  the  whole  subject  will  drop  into  the 
shade,  in  the  presence  of  new  and  more  formidable  difficulties. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  M.  Gambetta  was 
right,  and  that  the  present  Chamber  is  making  the  formation 
of  any  solid  or  dignified  Government  in  France  an  impossibility. 
Whether  the  cause  is,  as  M.  Gambetta  believed,  the  mode  of 
election,  or,  as  he  feared,  the  hunger  of  the  Deputies  for 
patronage,  which  causes  them  to  combine  in  irregular  and 
fluctuating  “  groups  ”  often  guided  by  self-interest,  or  the 
confidence  felt  at  the  time  of  election  in  M.  Gambetta  him¬ 
self,  which  induced  many  electors  to  accept  bad  candidates 
because  they  pledged  themselves  to  follow  him,  the  fact  is  be¬ 
coming  past  all  doubt.  The  Chamber  is  cleft  by  hatreds  so 
deep  that  a  steady  majority  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  party 
or  person.  The  Chamber  desires  to  govern  for  itself,  like 
a  Convention,  but  will  not  or  can  not  organise  itself  so 
as  to  direct  the  Ministers  as  its  clerks.  It  will  neither 
form  a  Government  which  can  lead,  nor  a  party  capable 
of  dictating  to  a  Government  willing  to  obey.  To  employ 
the  old  nomenclature,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  is 
still  the  one  best  understood  in  England,  the  Loyalists  of  all 
kinds,  in  their  passion  of  distrust,  are  capable  at  any  hour  of 
uniting  with  the  Mountain  in  their  passion  of  hate,  in  order  to 
destroy  any  Girondist  Government  whatever,  while  the  Gironde, 
in  its  passion  of  dread  of  the  other  two,  will  allow  neither  of 
them  to  rule.  As  the  Eoyalists  plus  the  Mountain  number 
about  270,  or  a  fraction  more  than  half  the  Chamber,  but 
could  not  combine  with  the  Mountain  to  govern  for 
five  minutes,  and  as  the  Gironde  has  no  perma¬ 
nent  majority,  that  is  in  the  constitutional  sense  an 
anarchy,  and  an  anarchy  we  fear  it  will  be  discovered 
to  be.  The  single  chance  of  forming  a  majority  is  for  the 
Girondists  to  accept  as  many  of  the  Mountain  as  seem  fairly 
reasonable,  and  this,  though  M.  de  Freycinet  will,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  attempt  it,  can  only  be  done  by  postponing  all  burning 
questions,  and  carrying  on  affairs  in  that  timid  and  colourless 
way,  with  no  foreign  policy,  a  weakly  and  expensive  home 
policy,  and  an  inadequate  because  hesitating  lead  in  debate, 
which  no  Chamber  in  France  has  ever  borne  for  long,  and 
which  this  Chamber  will  certainly  not  bear  for  many  weeks. 
Some  member  will  make  some  dangerous  proposal,  some  group 
will  detach  itself,  the  common  enemy  will  seize  the  occasion, 
and  once  more  there  will  be  a  Ministry  to  seek. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  reasonable  hopes  are  the 
rise  of  some  commanding  figure  within  the  Chamber,  or  a 
dissolution  avowedly  intended  to  produce  a  governing  body ; 
and  while  no  chance  of  the  former  is  visible,  the  prospect  of 
the  latter  grows  more  dim.  No  one  takes  up  M.  Gambetta’s 
fallen  mantle.  M.  Clemenceau  has  attracted  a  few,  perhaps 
fifty,  of  the  deceased  leader’s  followers ;  but  he  has  not  attracted 
the  Chamber,  or  a  majority  within  it.  M.  Brisson,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber,  and  supposed,  we  hardly  know  why, 
to  be  the  strongest  man  in  it,  with  the  usual  selfishness  of 
French  politicians,  declines  to  “exhaust  his  reputation”  by 
standing  in  the  gap  ;  and  M.  Jules  Ferry  so  far  has  followed 
his  exceedingly  prudent  example.  M.  de  Freycinet,  it  is  true, 
will  take  power;  but  M.  de  Freycinet  has  but  a  limited 
following,  he  cannot  control  the  Chamber  upon  any  serious 
Subject,  and  his  accession  to  office  would  be  regarded  by 
the  financial  interests,  which  are  so  strong  in  the  Senate, 
with  undisguised  and  well-founded  dismay.  No  new  man  has 
attracted  any  marked  attention,  nor,  though  all  customary 
rules  may  be  broken,  as  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  M. 
Fallieres,  is  there  any  man  to  whom  any  strong  party  in  the 
Chamber  looks  with  confidence  or  hope.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  men  turn  naturally  to  the  President,  and  we  confess 
with  pain  that  the  grounds  for  confidence  in  M.  Grevy  do  not 
increase.  The  furious  attack  upon  him  just  now  raging  in 
Paris  may  indeed  be  explained  as  an  attempt  to  drive  him 
into  a  course  of  which  he  disapproves,  and  many  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  are  due  only  to  political  rancour. 
His  whole  life  contradicts  the  assertion  that  he  is  a  self- 
seeker,  intent  only  on  keeping  his  place,  with  its  emoluments  ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  dreads  the  Princes,  or 
is  governed  by  M.  Wilson — his  son-in-law,  and  too  much  of  a 
financier — or  that  he  is  jealous  of  independent  men.  M. 
Grevy  remains  what  he  has  always  been, — a  man  of  high 
character,  unambitious,  and  convinced  that  the  Eepublic 
should  be  “  Constitutional  ’’  in  the  English  sense.  But  we 
fear  it  is  certain  that  M.  Grevy  lacks  one  faculty  for  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  doubtful,  though  the  doubt  may  be  dispelled, 
whether  he  does  not  lack  another.  He  clearly  has  not  a 


King’s  first  attribute, — he  is  not  great  in  choosing  men.  He 
has  picked  out  no  new  man,  and  the  tried  men  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  office  have  usually  been  failures.  With  all  the 
world  before  him,  he  selected  M.  Jules  Ferry,  who  en¬ 
venomed  the  quarrel  with  the  Church,  yet  failed  to 
conciliate  the  Eeds  ;  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  who 
first  broke  the  English  alliance,  yet  roused  no  patriotic 
feeling  ;  M.  de  Freycinet,  whose  wild  projects  have 
plunged  France  into  financial  difficulty ;  M.  Duclerc,  who 
could  manage  neither  diplomacy,  nor  the  Chamber,  nor  his 
own  Cabinet ;  and  M.  Fallieres,  whose  health  broke  down  on 
his  first  day  of  office.  Now  he  is  evidently  in  utter  perplexity 
for  a  Premier,  and  with  a  dozen  courses  open  to  him,  is  dis¬ 
posed,  it  is  said,  to  fall  back  on  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  is 
dominated  by  his  wish  for  engineering  fame,  whose  hurry  to 
cover  France  with  public  works  frightens  all  sound  financiers, 
and  who,  having  had  his  chance,  failed  to  make  for  himself 
any  manageable  party.  The  Senate,  led  by  M.  Leon  Say, 
would  pronounce  him  dangerous  at  once.  Let  us  grant  that 
it  is  all  the  Chamber's  fault,  and  that  no  one  could  have 
mastered  it,  and  we  are  only  forced  back  upon  the  second  and 
quite  novel  doubt  about  M.  Grevy,  his  possession  of  political 
nerve.  Why,  if  he  distrusts  the  Chamber,  does  he  not  ask 
the  country  for  a  better  one  ?  Because,  some  say,  the  next 
Chamber  might  be  even  worse  ;  but  that  is  precisely  what  he 
has  to  see,  and  the  objection  goes  too  far.  If  France  cannot 
select  a  working  Chamber,  France  cannot  govern  itself,  and  any 
working  form  of  Eepublic  is  practically  hopeless.  Because, 
say  others,  M.  Grevy  pledged  himself,  when  he  took  the 
Presidency,  never  to  ask  the  Senate  for  a  Dissolution.  The 
pledge,  if  it  ever  were  given,  which  we  doubt,  in  that  absolute 
sense,  could  only  bind  him  not  to  seek  such  an  occasion 
voluntarily,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  ;  but  in 
the  worst  case,  it  is  only  a  pledge  to  the  country,  binding  him, 
if  the  country  at  the  election  accuses  him  of  breaking  faith, 
to  resign.  There  can  be  no  contract  of  that  sort  which  the 
other  contracting  party  could  not  abrogate.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  affirm  that  M.  Grevy  wants  vigour,  and  mis¬ 
reads  his  constitutional  position,  when  next  week  he  may 
show  that  he  only  waited  his  hour,  and  that  he  under¬ 
stands  France  much  better  than  his  critics  ;  but  it  is  just  to 
say  that  his  conduct  since  he  was  set  free  by  M.  Gambetta’s 
death  has  not  increased  the  hopes  of  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
held  steadily  that  in  his  silence  and  inaction  there  was  a 
reserve  of  power.  He  has  not  selected  capable  men,  and  he 
has  not  as  yet  contributed  what  he  might  have  done  to  extri¬ 
cate  France  from  a  situation  which,  embarrassing  enough  in 
itself,  excites  a  still  more  embarrassing  fear.  We  trust  he 
may  yet  cut  the  withes,  but  we  trust  with  diminished  con¬ 
fidence,  and  an  internal  fear  that  M.  Grevy  will  stumble  on 
with  hand-to-mouth  Ministries,  till  all  France  begins  to  feel, 
what  the  traders  of  Paris  have  openly  expressed,  that  the 
absence  of  a  settled  Government  produces  an  embarrassment 
in  all  affairs  that  the  country  can  no  longer  bear.  It  is  not  a 
good  sign  in  France  when  the  selfish,  to  whom  order  is  every¬ 
thing,  remonstrate  with  the  Head  of  the  State,  and  he  only 
replies  that  he  is  as  much  perplexed  as  they  are. 


THE  GOVEENMENT  PLAN  FOE  LONDON. 

mHE  main  question  which  confronted  any  Government 
JL  approaching  the  reform  of  London  was,  whether  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  extended  Municipality,  or  a  Federation  of  smaller 
Corporations.  The  latter  alternative  had  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Mill,  and  there  must,  therefore,  be  something  to  be  said 
for  it ;  otherwise,  we  confess  we  should  have  thought  it  in¬ 
defensible.  It  is  true  that  the  several  Parliamentary  boroughs 
which  Mr.  Mill  proposed  to  incorporate  are  large  towns.  As 
regards  population,  it  would  be  possible  to  subdivide  still 
further,  and  yet  create  Corporations  of  greater  numerical 
importance  than  those  of  most  provincial  towns.  But  what 
is  lacking  to  Marylebone,  Westminster,  Finsbury,  or  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  is  any  separate  collective  existence.  Who  knows,  until 
he  inquires,  in  what  parish  or  borough  of  London  he  is  living; 
and  who  cares,  when  he  knows  ?  These  great  districts  known  by 
separate  names  are  merely  Wards  of  London.  Whatever  separate 
existence  they  once  had  has  been  utterly  lost,  through  the 
constant  spread  of  the  town.  Their  corporations,  if  con¬ 
structed,  would  be  merely  dignified  vestries,  or,  to  use  an  old 
word,  wardmotes ;  and  would  fail  to  elicit  that  sentiment 
of  citizenship  which  has  hitherto  lacked  means  of  ex- 
.  pression  in  London,  but  which  it  is  hoped  the  construction 
of  a  real  Municipality  will  give  tongue  to.  Moreover,  were 
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any  such  system  of  ward  municipalities  to  be  constructed, 
it  is  inevitable  that  real  interest  would  centre  in  that  Federal 
Councif  which  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  called  into 
existence  for  questions  of  administration  affecting  London  as 
a  whole.  The  result  would  be  merely  a  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  under  another  name,  with  all  the  vices  which  attend  a 
system  of  delegation  from  bodies  representing  the  interests  not 
of  the  Metropolis  generally,  but  of  a  particular  quarter.  With  a 
number  of  sectional  corporations,  and  a  central  council  of 
delegates,  London  would  be  in  much  the  same  position  as 
that  in  which  it  is  now,  and  the  time  of  Parliament  would 
have  been  wasted  in  calling  old  things  by  new  names. 
Further,  the  teachings  of  experience  would  have  been  disre¬ 
garded,  for  London  has,  in  fact,  been  treated  as  a  whole  for 
most  purposes  of  administration  during  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  In  1855,  thirty-eight  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  were  incorporated  to  superintend  the  state  of  the  streets 
in  different  parts  of  London,  and  at  the  same  time  a  central 
Board  was  created  to  drain  London.  Since  that  time  scarcely 
a  Session  has  passed  without  legislation  on  some  question  or 
other  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Metropolis.  To 
which  body  has  the  care  of  these  questions  been  confided  ? 
To  the  thirty-eight  local  bodies,  or  to  the  one  central  one  ? 
Without  exception,  they  have  been  relegated  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  so  that  while  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Vestries  have  remained  stationary,  the  Central  Board 
has  increased  in  importance  year  by  year,  till  it  is  difficult  to 
enumerate  the  Acts  of  Parliament  it  administers.  There 
could  be  no  more  convincing  proof  that  London  must,  for 
most  purposes,  be  treated  as  one  city  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  Government  has  taken  this  view. 

The  Government  seems  also  to  have  acted  wisely  in  deter¬ 
mining  to  reform  and  extend  the  existing  Corporation,  rather 
than  altogether  to  supersede  it  by  a  new  creation.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London  actually  exists.  It  is  a  body  with  a 
history,  with  ancient  privileges  and  a  certain  picturesqueness 
of  associations.  When  it  really  represented  the  Capital,  it  did 
its  duty,  and  rendered  signal  services  to  the  State.  Its  fault  has 
been  that,  instead  of  enlarging  its  borders,  it  has  hugged  its 
wealth  and  its  dignities,  and  refused  to  give  the  benefit  of  them 
to  the  real  City,  as  it  grew.  To  do  now,  once  for  all,  what  should 
have  been  done  by  internal  reform,  or,  at  least,  by  judicious  legis¬ 
lation  from  time  to  time,  is  to  take  a  course  which  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  themselves  wall  find  it  difficult  openly  to  condemn  or 
resist.  Individual  members  may  lose  their  seats  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council ;  for  it  will,  of  course,  be  impossible,  when  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  123  square  miles  included  within  the  Metropolis 
have  places  on  the  Board,  to  allot  206  Common  Councilmen 
and  26  Aldermen  to  the  City.  But  the  Corporation  will  attain  a 
dignity  and  power  it  has  never  before  possessed.  Retaining  its 
Guildhall,  its  Mansion  House,  its  wealth,  and  the  dispensing  of 
its  munificent  hospitalities,  it  will  assume  in  addition  the  reins 
of  Metropolitan  Government,  and  become  in  a  sense  it  has 
never  before  aspired  to  the  first  Municipality  in  Europe.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  abler  men  upon  the  Corporation  should 
feel  this,  and  should  be  disposed  at  heart  to  welcome  rather 
than  to  resist  the  proposed  change. 

The  enlarged  and  reformed  Corporation  thus  constituted  will 
undertake  all  the  duties  of  a  municipal  character  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  present  Corporation,  and  all  those  at  present  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Few  Londoners  probably 
know  how  extensive  these  duties  are,  even  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  imperfect  system.  They  range  from  the  main  drainage 
of  London,  to  such  matters  as  the  inspection  of  cowsheds  and 
the  registration  of  houses  where  infants  are  taken  to  nurse. 
The  embankment  of  the  Thames,  the  provision  of  free  bridges, 
the  extinction  of  fires,  the  superintendence  of  the  gas  supply, 
the  clearing-out  of  insanitary  neighbourhoods,  the  formation 
of  parks,  and  the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  are  some  only 
of  the  principal  subjects  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board.  To  these  will  be  added  by  the  City  Corpora¬ 
tion  the  care  of  markets,  the  property  in  and  responsibility  for 
the  three  City  bridges,  and  the  charge  of  the  magnificent  open 
spaces  secured  by  the  Corporation  in  recent  years,  compared 
with  which  the  parks  and  commons  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
are  a  bagatelle, — Epping  Forest,  Burnham  Beeches,  West  Ham 
Park,  and  the  Commons  of  Coulsdon,  in  Surrey.  Some  func¬ 
tions,  or  rather  prerogatives,  exercised  by  the  Corporation  at 
present  will  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reformed  body. 
The  Aldermen  could  not,  in  reason,  be  asked  to  furnish  a 
Bench  of  Justices  for  the  Metropolis.  That  in  the  City 
at  present  the  administration  of  summary  justice  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  unpaid,  an  elective,  and  an  irremovable 


Magistracy,  is  sufficiently  anomalous.  The  extension  of  such 
a  system  to  London  generally  would,  of  course,  be  intolerable. 
Neither  is  the  reformed  Corporation  likely  to  have  the  election 
of  Judges  to  sit  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  or  to  preside 
over  the  County  Court  of  the  City,  the  choice  of  Judges  by 
popular  election  having  long  been  condemned.  But  if  these  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Corporation  are  no  longer  performed,  there  will  be 
new  questions  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  for  work.  The  question  of  water  supply  has,  as  we 
all  know,  been  shelved,  because  there  was  no  disinterested  body 
sufficiently  commanding  public  confidence  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  necessary  powers.  If  examples  are  wanted 'of  the 
advantages  which  corporate  existence  confers  upon  a  town,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  cases  of  water  and  gas.  The 
great  northern  towns  have  a  constant  supply  of  water,  and 
so  sensible  are  their  governing  bodies  of  their  responsibilities, 
that  long  before  the  existing  supply  has  been  found  deficient, 
they  ask  for  new  and  enlarged  powers,  and  are  not  deterred 
from  such  spirited  enterprises  as  tapping  a  lake  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  away.  Again,  in  the  case  of  gas,  some 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  make  a  handsome  profit 
for  their  ratepayers  ;  while  others,  proceeding  on  different 
lines,  sell  light  at  cost-price.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  the 
Electric  Lighting  Act  of  last  Session  to  see  how  great  is 
the  influence  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  Corporations 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  But  for  the 
position  occupied  by  them,  that  Act  would  probably  never 
have  seen  the  light,  and  most  certainly  it  would  never  have 
contained  that  right  of  purchase  which  secures  ratepayers 
against  the  levy  of  black-mail,  and  enables  them  to  take  the 
supply  of  electric  light  into  their  own  hands,  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  proved  a  practicable  undertaking.  When  London 
possesses  corporate  existence,  we  may  expect  her  to  take  the 
lead  in  such  questions  as  these. 

There  is  one  subject  which  stands  on  a  somewhat  different 
footing  from  those  we  have  referred  to, — the  care  of  the  streets. 
This  duty  was,  in  the  main,  entrusted  to  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  in  1855,  and  the  decision  then  come  to  has 
not  been  disturbed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  central  metro¬ 
politan  improvements.  To  reverse  this  decision  entirely,  and 
to  hand  over  to  the  Corporation  the  direct  charge  of  the 
paving,  lighting,  and  watering  of  the  whole  Metropolis,  would 
probably  ensure  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  than  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  displayed.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  existing  bodies  do  not 
discharge  their  duties  very  badly  ;  and  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  to  deal  so 
heavy  a  blow  at  local  self-government  as  would  be  involved  in 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  voluntary  services  of  several 
hundred  ratepayers,  who  may  most  usefully  serve  on  local 
bodies,  but  could,  not  aspire  to  a  seat  on  the  Central  Board.  The 
Government,  it  is  understood,  intend  to  take  a  middle  course. 
Leaving  the  local  bodies  in  existence,  but  assimilating,  no 
doubt,  where  necessary,  the  method  of  their  election  to  that  of 
the  central  council,  they  will  endeavour,  by  strengthening  the 
control  of  the  latter  body,  to  prevent  those  inconsistencies,  both 
in  execution  of  work  and  expenditure,  which  may  at  present 
be  pointed  out,  and  to  ensure  a  harmonious  treatment  of  the 
Metropolis  as  a  whole,  while  retaining  the  advantages  of  local 
knowledge  and  zeal.  The  exact  mode  in  which  this  end  is 
proposed  to  be  attained  will  probably  not  be  known  till  the 
Bill  is  in  print.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  means  employed, 
and  we  trust  the  power  of  dispersing  any  Vestry  which  will 
not  obey  orders  will  be  conceded.  Indeed,  we  would  much 
rather  have  kept  only  the  vestry- clerks,  who  are  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  as  local  agents  of  the  central  body. 

The  formation  of  London  into  a  separate  County  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  less  importance  than  its  incorporation  ;  yet  it 
will  be  attended  with  solid  advantages.  That  the  Middlesex 
Magistrates  have  been  from  time  to  time  the  butt  for  ridicule 
in  connection  with  their  licensing  proceedings  is  probably  due,, 
in  great  part,  to  the  impression  that  they  are  exercising  a 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  them  by  accident,  and  have  no  real 
connection  with  the  Metropolis,  for  which,  in  this  matter,  they 
legislate.  It  is  a  still  greater  anomaly  that  the  heavy,  criminal, 
work  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  large  and  populous  districts 
south  of  the  Thames  should  be  performed  entirely  by  an  un¬ 
paid  County  Magistracy.  And  in  financial  matters  there  is  no 
good  reason  f.or  embarrassing  the  Budget  of  a  county  like 
Surrey  or  Kent  with  the  heavy  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
Metropolitan  Districts.  The  provision  of  a  Metropolitan  Bench 
of  Justices,  appointed  in  the  manner  customary  in  boroughs, 
with  a  Recorder  and  other  salaried  Judges,  will  simplify  the 
performance  of  judicial  work;  while  such  anomalies  as  the 
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appointment  of  tlie  Higli  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  by  the  Livery¬ 
men  of  the  City  Companies  will  incidentally  drop  out  of 
existence. 

Whenever  the  question  of  London  Municipal  Reform  has 
been  broached,  the  control  of  the  Police  has  been  ominously 
alluded  to  by  opponents  as  forming  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  on  close  inspection  the  diffi¬ 
culty  altogether  vanishes.  In  the  first  place,  the  Imperial 
Government  is  in  possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  If 
London  had  been  incorporated  in  1830,  possibly  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Police  might  have  been  entrusted  to  it.  But, 
if  so,  it  must  pay  the  penalty,  if  penalty  it  be,  for  clinging 
to  obsolete  forms  and  institutions,  and  for  the  apathy  it  has 
shown  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  corporate  life.  As 
it  is,  the  Government  found  anarchy  in  the  Police  arrangements 
of  the  Metropolis ;  it  introduced  order  and  efficiency,  and  its 
administration  of  the  force  entrusted  to  it  has  been  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  Something  more  than  the  sentimental  utterance 
that  London  is  entitled  to  the  control  of  its  Police  will  be 
wanted,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things.  Some  definite 
advantage  must  be  shown,  and  no  attempt  at  such  proof  has 
yet  been  made.  Again,  the  question  is  complicated  in  a  way 
which  is  not  alluded  to,  probably  is  not  known  by,  the 
advocates  of  the  claim  of  the  Reformed  Corporation.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  District  is  not  coterminous  with  the 
Metropolis  which  it  is  proposed  should  be  incorporated. 
It  is  about  three  times  as  large.  Between  the  smaller 
and  the  larger  boundaries  are  all  the  river-side  suburbs 
above  Putney  and  Hammersmith,  such  places  as  Wim¬ 
bledon,  Kingston,  Croydon,  and  Tottenham.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  police  in  this  outer  zone  ?  It  can  hardly 
be  recommended  that  the  reformed  Corporation  should 
go  outside  its  own  limits,  and  burden  itself  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  district  three  times  as  large.  Yet  this  is  the 
•only  defensible  alternative.  For,  to  cut  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  into  halves,  and  give  the  outer  and  less  important 
area  to  the  Imperial  Government,  while  depriving  it  of  the 
•  central  space,  where  all  the  Offices  of  State  are  situate,  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  while  to  hand  over  the  suburbs  to  the  coun¬ 
ties,  is  impossible.  If  anything  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
■  case  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  supplied  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  naturally  occurs  to  every  one, — that  the  seat 
of  Government  stands  in  a  different  position  from  any  other 
town,  and  must  be  dealt  with,  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of 
order,  with  reference  to  its  own  circumstances,  and  not  to  the 
•course  which  has  been  followed  in  other  places.  The  fact  that 
the  police  in  a  minute  area  in  the  centre  of  the  Capital  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  a  corporate  body  cannot,  of 
course,  seriously  affect  the  consideration  of  the  question. 


“INFORMERS”  IN  IRELAND. 

IT  is  impossible  to  feel  more  strongly  than  we  do  how 
melancholy  a  fact  it  is  that  the  Government  in  Ireland 
cannot  punish  even  heinous  crimes  like  assassination,  without 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  Informers,  all  of  whom  are  paid  in  some 
way,  either  by  rewards,  or  pardons,  or  promises  of  special  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  of  all  the  symptoms  of 
social  disorder  in  that  unhappy  land,  that  means  so  utterly 
detested  alike  by  the  rulers  and  the  nrled  should,  nevertheless, 
be  found  indispensable.  If  only  the  instinct  of  justice  could 
be  relied  on  in  Ireland,  if  only  juries  were  certain  to  keep  their 
oaths,  and  witnesses  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  aid  in  punishing  all  offences  against  the  univer¬ 
sal  conscience,  all  other  evils  would  be  curable,  and  the 
Government  might  wisely  determine  to  rely  solely  on 
ordinary  law,  to  overlook  or  learn  from  discontent,  and  to 
make  war  on  treason  only  when  it  descended  armed  into  the 
streets.  Political  offences  matter  nothing,  comparatively,  if 
only  men  will  refuse  to  confuse  criminality  with'  politics. 
Five-sixths  of  the  deep  distrust  which  impedes  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  modus  vivendi  between  England  and  Ireland 
would  disappear  at  once,  if  the  jurymen  who  invariably 
acquitted  an  agitator  as  invariably  convicted  a  criminal ; 
and  Irishmen  would  be  left  to  manage,  at  all  events  their 
own  social  order,  in  their  own  way.  It  is  not  so,  however,  as 
everybody  knows.  Whatever  the  cause,  whether  the  struggle 
of  centuries  has  really  impaired  the  moral  sense  of  a  section  of  the 
Irish  people,  till  they  cannot  see  that  even  war  has  moral  limita¬ 
tions,  or  that  the  dread  of  the  Secret  Societies  has  paralysed  their 
consciences,  or  that  the  hatred  of  authority  has  risen,  as  among 
the  Anarchists  of  France,  to  a  height  at  which  the  social  vir¬ 
tues  temporarily  disappear,  the  fact  remains  that  however 


great  the  crime,  however  wide  its  ramifications,  however  de¬ 
plorable  its  consequences,  if  it  can  but  be  described  as. political, 
voluntary  testimony  is  unprocurable,  and  the  Government  is 
driven  back  upon  aid  which  its  own  people  have  a  special  and 
quite  separate  reluctance  to  accept.  Englishmen  hate  espionage, 
the  use  of  informers,  the  pardon  of  guilty  witnesses,  and 
regard  resort  to  such  means  as  the  most  distressing  of  all 
necessities.  They  allow  hundreds  of  offences  to  pass  unchecked 
which  espionage  would  put  down,  and  utterly  refuse  all 
sanction  to  the  Continental  system  of  mouchards  and  “  sheep  of 
the  prisons.” 

We  acknowledge  a  dislike  for  Informers  as  strong  as  that 
of  Irishmen,  but  the  acknowledgment  is  not  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  the  use  of  evidence  obtained  by  reward  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  wrong.  There  is  no  evident  moral  wrong, 
though  there  is  evident  humiliation,  in  paying  a  witness  to 
speak  truth  who  otherwise  would  remain  obstinately  silent. 
The  moral  guilt  is  with  him,  for  refusing  to  aid  justice,  not 
with  the  State,  which  simply  pays  him,  as  it  would  pay  police, 
or  gaolers,  or  J udges,  or  any  other  part  of  its  indispensable 
machinery.  All  it  is  bound  to  do,  if  it  pays  him,  is  to  use 
extra  care  in  ensuring  that  he  only  speaks  the  truth,  to  see  in  a 
special  manner  that  his  evidence  is  fully  corroborated,  to  guard 
that  he  is  in  no  way  solicited  or  tempted  to  improve  his  evidence. 
Nor  is  there  anymoral  wrong  in  accepting  Queen’s  evidence,  when 
the  evidence  of  the  innocent  is  unprocurable.  The  man  who 
gives  it  may  be  a  traitor,  or  a  scoundrel,  or  a  villain  of  any 
depth  of  dye,  or  a  repentant  criminal,  or  a  timid  man, — a 
question  depending  almost  entirely  upon  his  motive,  which 
only  God  and  himself  can  accurately  know, — but  the  State  is 
asking  no  villainy  from  him,  only  the  truth,  about  a  crime 
which  it  is  its  admitted  duty  to  punish,  if  it  can.  No  Church, 
and  especially  not  the  Catholic  Church,  has  ever  admitted  that 
an  oath  to  commit  wickedness  could  bind  the  soul.  If  the 
truth  is  worth  more  to  society  than  the  witness’s  punishment, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  State  to  say  that  punishment  may  be 
remitted,  just  as  it  would  be  the  right  of  a  Sovereign,  if  a 
convict  had  saved  his  life,  or  done  any  other  act  of  great 
service  to  the  State,  to  remit  that  convict’s  punishment. 
An  act  would  have  been  done  which,  socially — we  do 
not  in  the  least  say  morally,  that  depending  on  the 
convict’s  secret  conscience  —  amounted  to  an  atonement. 
Neither  reward  nor  pardon  is  morally  wrong,  while  special 
protection  is  a  simple  duty,  the  evidence  which  benefits  the 
State  being  the  crime  which  endangers  the  man’s  safety.  Nor 
is  there  anything  unusual  or  abnormal  in  either  reward  or 
immunity.  Englishmen  are  so  confused  by  the  pseudo¬ 
political  character  of  these  trials,  that  they  half  forget  that 
most  discovered  plots  in  history  were  revealed  by  informers, 
that  eveiy  undetected  murder  is  followed  by  offers  of  reward,  _ 
that  every  guilty  man  who  assists  justice  is  allowed  to 
have  a  “  claim  ”  to  immunity  total  or  partial, — the  very  plea  of 
“  guilty  ”  diminishes  punishment — that  in  numberless  instances, 
for  example,  in  every  case  of  bribery  at  elections,  and  every  case 
in  which  Queen’s  evidence  is  accepted,  witnesses  are  promised 
pardon  beforehand  ;  and  that  in  at  least  one  analogous  case,  that 
of  the  trade  assassinations  in  Sheffield,  the  actual  murderers  were 
assured  of  immunity  by  special  statute.  Their  confession,  by 
a  strange  stretch,  we  admit,  of  an  old  practice,  and  one  which 
we  should  be  sorry  ever  to  see  repeated,  was  treated  as  social 
atonement.  That  such  means  should  have*to  be  applied  in  a 
country  where,  owing  to  its  special  history,  fidelity  to  com¬ 
rades  in  crime  is  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  an  “  informer  ” 
held  in  such  detestation  as  to  create  sympathy  for  the  object 
of  his  information,  even  when  he  is  unpopular,  is  one  more  of 
the  innumerable  misfortunes  created  by  the  conflict  between 
English  and  Irish  ideas  ;  but  this,  though  it  immensely  adds  to 
the  inexpediency  of  accepting  such  evidence,  in  no  way  affects 
the  morality  of  its  acceptance.  Truth,  so  it  be  but  exact 
truth,  is  truth,  even  if  it  be  paid  for. 

But,  say  the  extremists,  or  rather  insinuate  the  extremists,  a 
Government  allowed  to  use  such  weapons  as  Informers  is 
under  strong  temptation  to  manufacture  them.  Knowing, 
perhaps,  the  guilty,  it  may  desire  to  punish  them  by  evidence 
which,  though  not  false  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  is  false 
as  to  the  proof  of  that  guilt.  That  is  the  real  insinua¬ 
tion  underlying  every  attack  in  Ireland  upon  Informers, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
countries  and  times  in  which  it  was  fairly  justified.  We 
distrust  such  evidence  extremely  when  given  by  agents  pro¬ 
vocateurs  ;  when  terror  is  the  object ;  or  when,  as  in  the  Titus- 
Oates  trials,  or  in  some  trials  under  both  the  Red  and  White 
Terrors,  a  class  is  the  object  of  attack.  Our  Irish  history  is 
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stained  so  deep  with  unjust  trials  as  half  to  excuse  the  Irish 
feeling  that  law  is  an  unscrupulous  foe.  But  that  stain  has  passed 
from  our  Administration.  In  political  trials  in  Ireland  at  present, 
there  are  no  such  agents ;  no  terror  is  sought,  and  no  class,  as 
such,  is  even  an  object  of  suspicion.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  the  personal  character  of  the  statesmen  who  com¬ 
pose  it,  it  must  be  the  first  object  of  the  Irish  Government  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  It  can  by  no  possibility  be  of  the  faintest 
importance  to  any  official  in  Ireland  to  convict  any  John  Smith 
of  killing  Mr.  Burke,  any  more  than  any  John  Brown.  There 
is  not  a  trace  even  of  a  wish  to  convict  Catholic  more  than 
Protestant,  native  more  than  stranger,  a  poor  man  more  than 
a  rich  one.  No  unjust  conviction,  if  it  were  possible,  could 
do  the  rulers  the  slightest  good,  enlarge  their  authority,  or 
increase  their  reputations,  or  diminish  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  personal  dangers  amid  which  they  are  compelled  daily  and 
hourly  to  walk.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  gravely  increase 
the  latter  by  any  injustice,  by  rousing  that  special  animosity 
which  invariably  follows  in  any  country  any  twisting  of  the 
law.  The  present  rulers  of  Ireland  are  at  least  able  men,  by 
the  confession  of  those  who  assail  them,  and  able  men  must 
know  that  in  a  society  so  disorganised,  so  suspicious,  and  so  full 
of  traditions  of  wrong — true  traditions,  many  of  them — even 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  would  be  less  efficacious  than  an 
overwhelming  conviction  in  the  Irish  mind  that  the  actually 
guilty  had  been  found.  The  execution,  or  even  the  conviction, 
of  a  single  innocent  man  would  give  new  heart  and  a  new 
motive  to  every  possible  assassin  in  the  country,  would  lift  half 
the  weight  from  his  conscience,  and  fill  him  with  the  conviction 
than  an  Administration  which  had  been  so  blinded  as  to  the 
innocent  would  not  be  sharp-sighted  as  to  the  guilty.  Every 
consideration  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  conscience,  binds  the 
Irish  Administration,  when  the  evidence  of  Informers  is  re¬ 
ceived,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  true,  to  give  the  accused  the 
fairest  conceivable  trial,  to  hearken  earnestly  to  any  rebutting 
evidence  as  to  identification  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  will 
be  done,  all  the  more  because  the  Government,  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  to  society,  has  been  compelled,  contrary  to  its 
instincts,  to  rely  upon  the  necessarily  suspected,  if  not  neces¬ 
sarily  tainted,  evidence  of  Informers. 


PERILS  OF  WATER. 

HE  verdict  on  floods  used  to  be,  l;  Noah’s  first  and  the 
rest  nowhere  but  if  the  weather  we  have  been  enjoying 
for  nearly  six  months  goes  on  much  longer,  it  will  have  to  be 
revised.  The  Deluge  will  still  claim  its  place  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  floods,  but  1882-3  may  at  least  hope  to  be  a  bad 
second.  Probably  in  living  memory  there  never  has  been  such 
a  winter.  With  floods  occasional  and  partial  we  are  familiar, 
but  this  year  they  have  been  continuous  and  universal.  Europe 
cannot  compete  with  America,  where  great  cities  are  drowned, 
railway  stations  subside,  while  the  torrent  in  some  streets  is  so 
fierce,  that  “  navigation  in  Second  Avenue  is  impossible  but 
still,  we  may  say  that  in  Europe  there  has  been  a  flood  wherever 
there  has  been  a  river.  Our  little  English  streams  have  run 
over  at  once,  as  it  was  to  be  expected  they  should  do. 
They  are  never  much  too  big  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do,  and  the  moment  at  which  they  can  hold  no 
more  usually  comes  after  twenty-four  hours’  steady  rain.  A 
great  German  river  rolls  down  so  vast  a  body  of  water  to  the 
far-distant  sea,  that  it  might  seem  that  the  sea  itself  was 
hardly  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  addition  to  its  volume. 
But  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  have,  been  as  unable  to  carry 
off  the  contents  of  the  soaked  lands  around  them,  as  though 
they  were  the  mere  threads  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
“  rivers.”  In  France,  the  dry  beds  amid  which  even  a  stream 
as  vast  as  the  Loire  makes  its  way  in  summer  seem  to  suggest 
an  inexhaustible  capacity  for  the  storage  of  reserve  waters. 
But  by  degrees  even  these  have  been  filled  up,  and  this 
winter  a  river  in  width  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  has 
been  carried  along  at  the  pace  of  a  mountain-torrent.  In 
parts  of  Italy,  the  destruction  has  been  worse,  perhaps,  than 
elsewhere,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  northern 
places.  Terror  lest  the  rivers  should  burst  their  banks  has 
been  added  to  alarm  lest  they  should  overflow  them. 

There  are  few  people  who  will  not  be  surprised,  if  they  add 
up  the  multifarious  variety  of  human  sufferings  which  may  be 
traced  to  these  great  floods.  The  direct  results,  of  course, 
are  disastrous  in  a  very  high  degi'ee.  There  is  great  loss  of 
life,  and  still  greater  loss  of  property.  Men  and  women  are 
drowned  before  they  can  escape  from  their  houses  ;  the  flocks  and 
herds  that  are  pastured  round  a  river-side  village  cannot  be  re¬ 


moved  in  time  ;  the  submerged  dwellings  prove  when  the  waters 
have  subsided  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Above  all, 
even  when  only  the  lowest  storey  is  submerged,  the  drainage  is 
driven  back  upon  the  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
healthiest  dwellings  find  themselves  living  above  a  poisonous 
cesspool.  In  many  cases,  during  the  past  season,  these 
experiences  have  repeated  themselves.  The  suffering  of 
the  autumn  has  been  reproduced  in  the  winter,  and  bids 
fair  again  to  present  itself  before  the  spring  has  passed 
away.  All  this,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  mischief  that 
is  done.  The  unexhausted  consequences  are  less  conspicuous, 
but  they  are  more  abiding.  When  the  waters  have  retired,’ 
they  leave  behind  them  a  strange  desolation.  Whatever  was 
in  the  ground  has  been  destroyed,  and  what  is  worse,  the 
ground  itself  is  not  in  a  state  that  will  admit  of  any¬ 
thing  being  done  to  make  the  consequent  loss  good. 
In  the  towns,  the  foundations  of  the  houses  have  been 
sapped,  and  when  the  inmates  come  back,  it  is  to  find  that 
the  work  which  it  would  have  taken  years  of  slow  decay  to 
accomplish  has  been  done  in  as  many  days  by  the  floods. 
Added  to  all  this  is  the  slow  misery  of  disease, — the  damp 
that  eats  into  frames  weakened  by  exposure,  the  malaria  that 
finds  an  easy  entrance  where  damp  has  opened  the  way.  Some 
two  or  three  years  back,  it  was  noticed  by  doctors  that  in 
London  the  west  winds  brought  more  sickness  in  their  train 
than  is  ordinarily  brought  by  the  east  winds  which  bear  so 
very  much  worse  a  character.  The  explanation  was  that  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Thames  the  soil  was  so  saturated, 
and  the  air,  in  consequence,  so  unwholesome,  that  the 
winds  which  usually  give  freshness  and  elasticity  to  the 
air  of  London  only  exaggerated  its  worst  qualities.  That 
suggests  a  pleasant  prospect  for  Londoners  in  the  spring 
of  1883.  Happily,  March  is  drawing  near,  and  unless 
the  climate  has  changed  for  good  and  all,  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  next  quarter  must  come  from  the  east.  But, 
even  at  the  best,  the  heart  of  a  farmer  in  the  flooded  districts 
must  be  heavy  indeed,  as  he  thinks  of  his  balance-sheet  next 
Christmas.  The  autumn  rains  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 
doing  much  with  his  land  before  Christmas ;  the  winter  rains 
promise,  before  they  have  done,  to  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  anything  with  it  before  Easter.  If  the  present  weather 
continues — and  the  signs  of  its  mending  seem  only  to  grow 
fewer — he  cannot  count  upon  getting  in  his  seed  until 
the  summer  has  almost  come.  Wet  weather  means  disease 
to  sheep  and  oxen,  as  well  as  to  men  ;  and  even  if  he  is  able 
to  give  them  shelter,  he  has  to  keep  them  alive  on  food  that 
costs  him  more  than  he  is  accustomed  to  pay,  in  a  year  when 
he  is  likely  to  have  less  means  than  usual  out  of  which  to  pay 
it.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  1883  will  make  an  end 
of  that  great  interest  which  has  already  suffered  so  much,  for 
farmers  seem  able  to  bear  more  than  other  men.  But  it  is 
plain  that  unless  things  change  very  quickly  and  very  com 
pletely,  1883  is  likely  to  make  the  heaviest  addition  to  their 
burdens  that  can  be  traced  to  any  single  year.  How  it  stands 
with  other  countries,  we  cannot  profess  to  say.  But  if  like 
causes  produce  like  effects,  the  agricultural  depression  of  the~ 
coming  season  must  be  painted  in  colours  which  apply  not  to 
England  only,  but  to  Europe. 

In  one  respect,  however,  England  differs  from  some  other 
countries.  With  them,  the  rivers  are  too  large  to  be  easily 
managed  ;  in  England,  it  is  not  manageableness  that  is  wanted, 
but  management.  The  floods  from  which  we  suffer  are  almost 
all  such  as  might  be  prevented.  They  come,  not  because 
there  is  no  means  of  keeping  them  back,  but  because  there 
is  no  machinery  ready  by  which  these  means  can  be  applied. 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  laid  out  for  many  years 
past  in  relieving  land  of  water,  but  all  that  seems  to  have 
come  of  it  is  that  the  water  finds  its  way  very  much  more 
rapidly  to  the  rivers.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
carry  it  off  when  it  gets  there.  The  channel,  the 
locks,  the  reservoirs,  which  were  enough  when  much  of 
the  higher  land  in  the  river  valley  -was  waterlogged,  are 
held  to  be  enough  now  that  this  same  land  is  like  a  squeezed 
sponge  twenty-four  hours  after  rain  has  fallen.  The  water  is 
all  poured  into  the  rivers  at  once,  and  when  there,  it.  has  no 
choice  but  to  spread  itself  over  the  low-lying  fields  on  each 
bank.  Thus  the  drainage  of  the  land  that  crowns  the  valley 
slopes  has  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  land  that  lies  in  the 
valley  bottoms.  The  kind  of  outlay  that  is  required  to  meet 
this  state  of  things  is  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  that 
which  sufficed  for  the  original  drainage  of  the  higher  ground. 
Be  a  farm  small  or  large,  the  drainage  of  it  is  ordinarily  within 
the  power  either  of  the  owner  or  of  the  occupier.  One  or  the 
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other  of  them  has  sufficient  means  at  command  to  meet  a  neces¬ 
sity  so  universal  and  so  unmistakeable.  If  he  has  not  the  actual 
capital,  he  has  at  least  the  credit  on  which  to  raise  it.  But  when 
it  comes  to  making  provision  for  getting  rid  of  the  surplus 
thus  poured  into  the  rivers,  the  case  is  altogether  different. 
The  prevention  of  floods  demands  organisation.  The  outlay 
must  be  distributed  not  merely  over  the  lands  which  suffer 
from  floods — so  far  self-interest  would  do  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  persuasion — but  over  the  lands  which  cause  the  floods. 
The  owners  and  occupiers  of  these  last  are  not  disposed  to  re¬ 
cognise  any  such  obligation.  That  the  farmers  who  have  land  on 
the  river-bank  should  club  together  to  keep  the  stream  within 
its  proper  course  is  perfectly  natural.  They  see  their  profits 
destroyed  by  floods,  and  they  are  very  properly  anxious  to 
prevent  them.  But  floods  do  no  harm  to  a  man  whose  land 
lies  at  the  top  of  a  hill ;  why,  then,  should  he  be  called  upon 
to  bear  the  cost  of  deepening  the  river  channel  or  improving  the 
mechanism  of  the  locks  ?  That  is  a  question  which  it  takes 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  answer  properly,  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  farmer's,  who  are  the  real  sufferers,  have  not  done 
more  to  force  a  Prevention  of  Floods  Bill  through  Parliament. 
No  question  comes  nearer  home  to  a  large  section  of  English 
agriculturists,  and  if  they  are  more  alive  to  their  own  in¬ 
terest,  they  would  not  allow  another  Session  to  pass  without 
bringing  the  necessary  pressure  to  bear,  alike  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  upon  their  own  special  representatives  in  Parliament. 
They  have  only  to  say  distinctly  that  if  the  Floods  Bill  is  not 
passed  they  will  vote  for  new  county  Members,  and  it  will  be 
passed  by  a  stampede,  as  the  Bill  compensating  them  for  the 
preventive  slaughter  of  their  cattle  was.  They  are  far  too 
quiescent. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  HENRY  SMITH. 

REAT  statesmen,  successful  generals,  famous  authors, 
VA  distinguished  men  of  science,  eminent  theologians — all 
those  who  have  been  raised  by  industry,  talent,  or  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  to  prominence  in  a  profession — become  by  degrees 
actors  on  whose  movements  our  attention  rests,  and  whose 
familiar  figures  are  part  of  the  spectacle  of  life.  The  public 
they  have  interested  during  their  time  bids  them,  when  they 
die,  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  farewell,  retraces  their  career, 
counts  up  their  successes,  and  assesses  their  general  apparent 
value.  Professor  Henry  Smith,  whose  loss  this  week  casts  a 
shadow  both  over  Oxford  and  through  many  circles  of  educated 
men  and  women,  belonged  to  none  of  these  categories.  To  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  Englishmen,  his  name  is  probably  un¬ 
known.  Some  will  vaguely  recollect  it  as  that  of  a  candi¬ 
date  put  forward  unsuccessfully  a  few  years  ago  by  Oxford 
Liberals  for  the  representation  of  the  University.  Many  even 
of  those  who  are  aware  that  a  man  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers 
is  just  dead,  whose  brilliant  intellectual  attainments  have  pro¬ 
bably  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  of  their  English  contem¬ 
poraries,  may,  nevertheless,  be  surprised  at  regret  so  widely  felt 
and  so  loudly  expressed  over  the  loss  of  one  who  wrote  no  great 
books,  patented  no  great  invention,  amassed  no  fortune,  made  no 
famous  speeches,  and  led  no  conspicuous  movement,  political  or 
social.  Measured  by  the-popular  measure  of  publicity  and  fame, 
Professor  Henry  Smith  would  hardly  seem,  to  most  of  us,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  time.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
among  the  world’s  celebrities  to  find  one  who  in  gifts  and 
nature  was  his  superior.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  rough 
justice  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  intellectual  men  who  achieve 
no  definite  worldly  success.  We  surmise,  and  often  with  truth, 
that  some  weak  spot  somewhere  in  their  powers  has  been 
the  cause  of  their  failure  to  acquire  those  sublunary  dis¬ 
tinctions  aud  rewards  which  coarser  and  more  practical  people 
manage  to  secure.  To  the  case  of  Professor  Smith,  this 
kind  of  criticism  would  be  inapplicable,  for  he  possessed  both 
the  qualities  and  the  character  which  might  have  made  him  famous 
in  many  active  walks  of  life.  His  mental  attainments  were  of 
the  highest  order.  A  finished  classical  scholar,  a  mathematician, 
in  some  respects  of  European  distinction,  a  considerable  meta¬ 
physician,  a  trained  master  of  most  branches  of  knowledge, 
literary,  economic,  and  scientific,  an  adequate  linguist,  and  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  perfect  temper,  and  wise  aptitude  for 
affairs,  he  combined  with  his  other  special  excellences  a  delicate 
gaiety  of  spirit,  a  brilliant  conversational  power,  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  attractive  ornaments  of 
any  educated  company  in  which  he  moved.  To  what  eminence 
in  public  or  professional  life  accomplishments  so  varied  might  not 
have  led  him, it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure,  if  only  he  had  ever  plunged 


into  the  stream  of  competition  or  adventure.  But  some  delicate 
touch  of  indifference  to  worldly  success  mingled  itself  with  his 
genius,  and  he  remained  to  the  last  content  with  playing,  and 
with  playing  well,  whatever  part  fortune  brought  to  him  to 
play.  Incessantly  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  duties  both  of  a 
public  and  a  private  kind,  that  thickened  round  him  as  years 
went  by,  he  was  satisfied  with  what  had  fallen  to  his  share  in 
the  lottery  of  life,  and  neither  solicited  nor  ostentatiously  avoided 
anything  beyond.  The  “  note  ”  of  personal  ambition  seemed 
absent  from  his  composition.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  great 
public  which  takes  its  knowledge  of  men  from  newspapers  and 
books,  from  debates  in  Parliament  and  the  records  of  our  Law 
Courts,  hardly  knew — if,  indeed,  it  knew  at  all — Professor 
Henry  Smith. 

As  the  personal  “  note  ”  was  wanting  in  Smith,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intellectual  or  academic  “  note  ”  was  one  which  he 
possessed  in,  perhaps,  its  most  attractive  form.  Vanity  and 
self-seeking,  every  form  of  mental  intemperance  and  extravagance, 
seemed  to  have  no  place  in  anything  that  he  ever  said  or  did. 
The  last,  the  rarest  triumph  of  education,  is  when  it  destroys 
the  desire  of  self-assertion  in  a  man  of  genius,  and  substitutes 
in  its  place  the  crowning  flower  of  perfect  moderation  and 
equanimity.  The  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers,  in  the  greatest 
of  moral  treatises,  has  elaborated  a  theory  that  virtue  consists 
in  a  golden  mean,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  dangerous  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  but  when  driven  into  a  corner  for  a  standard  by  which 
the  mean  is  to  be  measured,  the  illustrious  moralist  has  no 
better  compass  to  furnish  for  our  guidance  than  this, — that  the 
golden  mean  in  each  case  must  be  that  which  is  defined 
by  the  reason  of  some  thoroughly  temperate  man.  The  result 
of  Henry  Smith’s  genius  and  culture  combined  seemed  to  make 
him  the  very  man  required  by  a  philosopher  for  his  human 
measuring-rod.  A  University  life  sometimes  spoils  and  some¬ 
times  perfects  natural  capacities,  but  it  usually  leaves  its  mark 
upon  them,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil.  Nobody  could  doubt 
but  that  Henry  Smith,  as  he  issued  from  the  Academic  mould, 
was  a  natural  genius,  with  an  impress  of  his  University  stamped 
distinctly  upon  him  ;  and  Oxford  has,  perhaps,  never  had  a  more 
happy  specimen  to  produce  of  her  best  influence  than  the  late 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry. 

Smith  came  from  Rugby  to  the  University  as  a  remarkable 
boy,  and  won  the  blue  ribbon  in  all  the  great  intellectual  competi¬ 
tions  of  his  Undergraduate  days.  He  became  in  due  course  a 
Fellow  of  Balliol,  and  joined  a  Common  Room  which  consisted 
of  a  small  group  of  very  distinguished  men.  The  present  Master 
of  Balliol  was  already  conspicuous  in  the  society  of  Balliol 
Fellows,  as  the  most  successful  and  most  energetic  tutor  of 
the  first  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  of  the  period.  Among  the 
rest  were  names  of  academic  fame— Mr.  Lake,  the  present 
Dean  of  Durham  ;  Riddell,  an  accomplished  hero  even 
among  Shrewsbury  scholar's,  whose  beautiful  character  and 
refinement  of  mind  were  prematurely  lost  to  the  University  by 
an  early  death  ;  Archdeacon  Palmer,  not  the  least  distinguished 
of  a  trio  of  brothers  of  all  of  whom  Oxford  had  reason  to  be 
content ;  Lonsdale,  Wall,  Woolcombe,  Walrond,  and  a  few  years 
later,  Newman  and  Green.  These  were  the  days  when  Oxford, 
always  passing  through  some  phase  or  other,  was  entering  on  a 
new  situation.  The  Tractarian  movement  had  subsided,  but 
the  University  was  not  at  rest.  A  reforming  Parliamentary 
Commission  was  troubling  the  waters.  The  old  system  of  close 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  was  slowly  giving  way,  and  like 
the  rotten  boroughs  of  a  past  political  period,  the  close  preserves 
of  the  Colleges  were  being  either  extinguished,  or  thrown  open 
to  public  competition.  But  Oxford  was  still  Conservative  at 
heart.  Leaders  of  the  old  school  and  their  followers  held  the 
University  pulpits,  dominated  Congregation,  monopolised  the 
best  preferments,  resisted  to  the  best  of  their  powers  all  local 
change,  and  were  ready  on  provocation  to  ostracise  unorthodox 
reformers  for  being,  like  Socrates,  the  corrupters  of  youth. 
Married  F ellows  were  as  yet  unknown ;  it  had  not  yet 
become  necessary  to  build  whole  suburbs  of  semi-detached 
villas  to  receive  the  feminine  colonists  of  the  future.  But  there 
was  a  stir  and  an  agitation  throughout  the  Academic  world 
which  the  sense  of  changes,  present  and  to  come,  had  produced. 
University  politics  and  polemics  were,  as  always,  of  absorbing 
interest.  Mansel  and  Goldwin  Smith  tilted  against  each  other 
in  debate  before  an  admiring  and  competent  academic  audience. 
Oxford  was,  in  fact,  at  war, — a  war,  it  is  true,  polite,  polished, 
and  courteous.  Into  this  atmosphere,  charged  as  it  was  with 
considerable  personal  electricity,  Henry  Smith  was  thence- 
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forward  absorbed ;  for  nearly  thirty  years,  no  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  brilliant,  or  genial  figure  was  to  be  found  in  the  perturbed 
society  of  the  University.  Some  happy  combination  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  temper  made  him  acceptable  even  to  those  with  whose 
opinions  he  had  nothing  in  common.  He  succeeded  in  being  a 
politician,  without  wearing  the  obnoxious  colours  of  a  partisan. 
He  had  the  great  art  of  never  pressing  a  victory  home, 
and  of  bearing  defeat  with  pleasant  equanimity.  His 
business  powers,  his  modesty,  his  wisdom,  and  his  entire 
freedom  from  egotism  and  dogmatic  presumption,  a  deli¬ 
cate  gaiety  that  never  flagged,  wit  that  sparkled  without 
wounding,  and  which  rose  incessantly  to  real  brilliancy,  made 
him  not  merely  an  effective  personage  in  the  Oxford  world, 
but  universally  acceptable  in  any  society,  whatever  the  shade 
of  its  opinions.  His  finished  persiflage,  his  pleasant  epigrams, 
will  long  be  remembered,  though  the  brightest  conversation  is 
often  the  most  evanescent,  and  the  finesse  of  wit,  like  a  musical 
laugh,  disappears  with  the  occasion,  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
upon  paper  or  in  print.  As  by  degrees  his  attainments  were 
recognised,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  his  influence  at  Oxford 
naturally  deepened;  but  neither  within  nor  without  the  Univer¬ 
sity  did  he  grasp  at  opportunities  of  notoriety.  Such  power 
and  authority  as  he  possessed  he  held  without  an  effort,  without 
solicitation,  apparently  without  any  personal  satisfaction  in  them. 
In  offices  of  friendship,  he  was  constant ;  in  such  public  or  civic 
duties  as  came  in  his  wajq  assiduous ;  no  good  or  benevolent 
work  ever  needed  a  helping  hand,  but  his  was  at  its  service, 
without  ostentation,  and  without  any  expectation  of  personal 
advantage.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  without  being  a  rhetorician  ; 
his  death,  indeed,  last  week  was  hastened  by  a  chill  caught  or 
increased  while  he  was  addressing  a  gathering  of  agricultural 
labourers. 

A  life  like  Henry  Smith’s,  of  exemplary  moderation,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  even  a  suspicion  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  is  seldom 
found  in  these  days  in  combination  with  intellectual  powers  and 
practical  ability  on  so  considerable  a  scale.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  nooks  and  corners  in  which  at  times  may  be  seen  flowering 
the  “  wise  indifference  of  the  wise.”  Students,  divines,  men  of 
science  or  of  letters,  not  seldom  seem  content  to  retire  from  the 
world,  as  if  they  had  measured  the  true  value  of  the  things  we 
most  of  us  eagerly  compete  for,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied,  of 
deliberate  choice,  to  remain  spectators  of  the  fever  of  mankind. 
Some  physical  inaptitude,  or  some  constitutional  tendency,  not 
unfrequently  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  apparently  philosophic 
temper.  Patient  self-possession,  and  a  sober  estimate  of  the 
world  and  of  what  it  can  give,  are  rarely  found  in  a  man  who 
lives  in  constant  contact  with  other  men  and  their  affairs,  who 
shares  in  the  interests  of  his  generation,  occupies  him¬ 
self  with  its  business,  and  whose  genius  seems  to  bring 
high  honour  and  success  almost  within  his  reach.  Professor 
Henry  Smith  was  not  buried  away  from  his  fellow-creatures  in 
literature,  or  study,  or  contemplation ;  he  was  no  recluse  or 
invalid,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  active,  competent,  social,  only, 
— not  ambitious.  Personal  serenity  of  such  a  type  is  rather  a 
classical  than  a  modern  virtue  ;  perhaps  an  age  different  to  our 
own  may  yet  regard  it  as  one  of  the  highest  forms,  not  merely  of 
intellectual,  but  of  civic  excellence.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  recent  civilisation,  that  in  almost  all  its  aspects  it  seems 
based  upon  a  theory  of  personal  competition.  The  prominent 
figures  on  every  stage  are  the  result  of  a  struggle,  not  for  exist¬ 
ence,  but  for  success.  It  is  a  contest  which  all  seem  satisfied 
to  recognise  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life  ;  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  essence  of  our  politics,  of  our  commerce,  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  of  our  laws  of  property  themselves.  In  the  general 
race  to  possess  more  than  the  average  share  of  wealth,  power, 
fame,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  wholesome  lesson  to  turn  for  a  short 
breathing-time  to  the  uneventful  example  of  the  life  of  a  man  of 
genius,  who  was  fitted  for  most  distinctions,  if  he  had  cared  to  seek 
them,  but  who  was  unaffected  by  the  univei'sal  fever,  possessed 
his  soul  in  perfect  patience,  and  remained  to  the  last  content  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  which  Providence  allotted  to  him,  without 
affectation,  and  with  that  composure  of  soul  to  which  great 
gifts  are  not  always  allied.  The  secret  of  the  philosophic 
temperament,  exhibited  in  this  its  most  manly  shape,  is  one 
which  is  not  easy  to  explore  ;  but  when  the  phenomenon  is  seen, 
its  charm  attracts  us  the  more  in  proportion  to  its  rarity. 
Essayists  and  moralists  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  have 
preached  it,  and  inculcated  it ;  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  boast 
of  its  acquisition, — its  praise,  certainly,  is  among  all  the  pro¬ 
phets.  Probably  it  is  the  product  neither  of  Nature,  nor  of  educa¬ 


tion  singly,  but  of  a  happy,  and  of  an  admirable  combination 
of  the  two.  Among  the  many  friends,  acquaintances,  admirers, 
whose  thoughts  have  in  the  last  few  days  been  saddened  or 
sobered  by  the  unexpected  death  of  a  brilliant  man  of  genius, 
there  are  none  who  will  not  readily  accord  to  Professor 
Henry  Smith  the  tribute  of  unaffected  respect  for  what 
without  extravagance  may  be  termed  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  his  gentle  and  Lmlian  wisdom,  and  the 
sweetness  of  character  which  never  made  an  enemy,  lost 
a  friend,  or  sought  a  personal  advantage  for  itself.  But 
besides  this  and  beyond  this,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
before  a  personality  in  many  ways  so  complete  fades  into  indis¬ 
tinctness,  and  a  life  ceases  to  be  familiar  to  us  which  must  here¬ 
after  be  treasured  rather  in  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries 
and  friends  than  in  the  history  of  his  time,  to  recognise  in  the 
Professor  Oxford  has  lost  that  special  type  of  wholesome  and  of 
manly  virtue  the  growth  of  which  is  not  much  favoured  by  the 
rush  and  turmoil  of  these  times.  Great  mental  gifts  can  be 
found,  when  occasion  demands  them;  talents  grow  on  every 
tree.  But  the  serenity  of  heart  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
wear  the  gifts  of  genius  with  sobriety,  and  to  use  them  nobly  and. 
well,  without  seeking  to  expend  them  in  the  purchase  of  fame, 
or  wealth,  or  of  advancement,  is  a  quality  which  modern  society 
little  cultivates,  and  seldom  sees. 


THE  PAINS  OP  EXILE. 

IS  not  the  world  beginning  to  under-estimate  the  suffering 
caused  by  compulsory  exile,  particularly  to  Continentals, 
who,  for  reasons  we  state  below,  suffer  much  more  in  banish¬ 
ment  than  Englishmen  usually  do?  We  think  we  detect  traces 
of  such  a  feeling,  of  a  belief  that  banishment  is,  after  all,  a  very 
endurable  penalty,  throughout  the  recent  discussions  on  the 
French  Proscription  Bills ;  and  it  is  quite  natural,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  country,  that  it  should  be  so.  The  world,  with  its 
new  facilities  of  communication,  is  rapidly  growing  smaller; 
countries  are  becoming  more  alike,  the  cultivated  travel  about 
everywhere,  and  so  many  people  settle  in  foreign  lands  for 
years  at  a  time,  or  for  their  lives,  that  banishment  strikes  the 
upper  class  as,  after  all,  nothing  very  serious.  If  you  may  not 
live  in  Prance,  you  may  in  England ;  and  where  is  the  substan¬ 
tial  difference  ?  This  feeling  was  repeatedly  expressed  in  the 
French  Chamber,  one  Deputy  in  particular  laying  it  down  as 
his  opinion  that  exile  involved  suffering  only  for  those 
who  had  to  earn  their  living.  They  might  suffer,  of  course ; 
but  the  Orlean  Princes,  he  said,  had  been  enriched  by  the 
restoration  of  their  fortunes,  they  would  be  wealthy  nobles  in 
England,  and  what  could  they  want  more  ?  That  idea  is  also 
current  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  horror  with  which  laws 
of  proscription  are  regarded,  and  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
accidental  circumstance  that  for  Englishmen,  and  for  the 
lower  classes  especially,  banishment  has  lost  much  of  its  terror. 
The  Englishman,  unless  very  well  placed  indeed,  is  habituated 
to  think  of  life  in  America  as  an  alternative  and  not  unpleasing 
destiny ;  and  banishment  means  to  him  little  more  than  an 
emigration  to  another  land  tenanted  by  a  kindly  branch  of  his 
own  race, — which  is  not  without  attractions  for  his  mind.  To 
the  Englishman,  banishment  means  residence  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  would  as  soon  reside  there  as  not.  The  con¬ 
ception  that  banishment  is  quite  a  tolerable  penalty  is  growing, 
and  as  it  is  a  dangerous  one  to  take  root  in  Europe  just  at  the 
present  time,  when  political  passion  is  very  keen,  and  when 
a  notion  of  the  convenience  of  ostracism  as  a  political  device 
is  making  way  among  classes  which  are  rising  rapidly  to  power, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  for  a  moment  into  its  perfect 
accuracy. 

We  believe  the  idea  to  be  substantially  false,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  banishment  inflicts  much  less  direct 
suffering  than  of  old.  Formerly,  the  rich  man  who  was  exiled 
suffered  from  a  sudden  and  enforced  change  of  society,  diet, 
and  method  of  life,  to  such  an  extent  as  often  permanently  to 
affect  his  health,  and  produce  a  nostalgia  indistinguishable 
from  positive  disease.  He  could  not  endure  the  foreign  food, 
the  foreign  houses,  the  foreign  people,  and  would  risk  anything 
or  suffer  anything  to  be  back  again  “  at  home.”  Now,  however, 
that  the  cosmopolitan  class  live  so  much  alike,  eating  the 
same  things,  inhabiting  the  same  houses,  and  taking  the 
same  precautions  for  health,  direct  suffering  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  change  of  climate,  not  necessarily  injurious.  The 
Orleans  Princes  can  be  as  comfortable  in  London  as  in  Paris, 
in  York  House,  Twickenham,  as  in  the  Chateau  at  Chantilly. 
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The  professionals,  again,  who  formerly  always  starved  in  banish¬ 
ment,  living  miserably  in  garrets  at  the  Hague,  or  other  free 
places,  now  find  it  easier  to  get  a  living ;  the  world  is  before 
them,  and  they  frequently  prosper,  till  they  have,  considered 
merely  as  cultivated  animals,  nothing  in  their  country  to  regret. 
They  are  well  fed,  warmly  clothed,  and,  barring  the  climate, 
sufficiently  well  housed.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  prosper 
as  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  States  did  in 
England  ;  but  other  exiles  can  be  named,  both  in  England  and 
America,  who,  pecuniarily,  have  nothing  to  regret.  The 
poor,  again,  who  formerly  died  in  banishment  of  want,  now 
go  to  America,  English  or  Spanish,  or  to  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  and  find  employment  in  their  own  trades  at 
rates  quite  as  remunerative  as  at  home.  Indeed,  a  majority 
of  them  would  probably  benefit  physically  by  exile,  and  find, 
like  the  Germans  who  fled  in  1848,  or  who  retreat  even  now  be¬ 
fore  the  rigid  laws  of  conscription,  that  America  offers  them,  if 
not  a  pleasanter  home,  at  least  a  richer  one  than  the  Father- 
land.  The  physical  evils  of  exile  have,  in  faet,  been  modified 
till  they  scarcely  exist ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  mental 
evils.  To  the  men  likely  to  be  exiled  for  political  reasons, 
banishment  means  the  loss  of  all  things  which  make  life  sweet, 
except  bodily  comfort.  Their  mental  interests  are  either 
snapped  short,  or  have  the  savour  taken  out  of  them.  They 
are  like  politicians  condemned  by  ill-health  to  inaction,  forced 
to  change  the  role  of  actors  who  are  forwarding  the  play,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  only  interested  in  its  success,  but  occupied  by 
it,  for  that  of  mere  spectators,  weary  with  desire  to  be  once 
more  on  the  stage,  and  seeing  in  those  who  supersede  them  only 
imbeciles.  Occupations  may  not  cea.se,  but  the  occupations 
which  were  chosen  as  by  instinct,  which  made  life  delightful, 
and  filled  it  with  the  pleasant  sense  of  efficiency  and  use,  are  all 
closed ;  and  the  others  taken  up  to  diminish  ennui  are  like  gar¬ 
dening  to  a  city  man,  or  novel-reading  to  a  man  who  has  shared 
in  “the  triumph  and  the  vanity,  the  rapture  of  the  strife,”  of 
political  debate.  The  Princes  of  Orleans,  for  example,  may  still 
in  London  be  interested  in  French  politics ;  but  they  cannot 
advance  them,  cannot  even  see  them  as  quickly  as  of  old,  are 
like  citizens  driven  into  remote  villages  against  their  own  consent, 
always  conscious  of  being  behind  the  time.  They  can  have 
society  at  will,  but  it  is  not  the  society  of  those  who  are  making 
history  in  the  only  country  they  care  about,  not,  as  it  were,  the 
society  of  the  living;  they  can  have  conversation,  but  either 
they  or  their  interlocutors  must  use  a  foreign  tongue,  and  so 
lose  half  their  spontaneity ;  they  can  engage  in  affairs,  but  the 
affairs  are  not  their  own.  The  mere  fact  that  they  cannot 
enter  their  own  land  is  of  itself  a  pain,  aggi-avated  by  the  truth, 
always  patent  to  intelligent  exiles,  that  every  year  of  absence 
makes  them  more  strangers;  and  that  when  they  return,  some 
powers,  some  kinds  of  knowledge,  some  habitudes  of  mind 
essential  to  their  careers,  will  have  been  sadly,  it  may  be 
fatally,  diminished.  They  lose,  while  in  exile,  the  use  of  their 
heaped-up  treasure  of  experience,  and  feel  while  they  stay 
away  that  they  make  no  additions  to  it.  Their  careers  are, 
in  fact,  ended  before  old  age  has  set  in.  The  loss  of 
friends,  too,  is  heartbreaking.  Men  cannot  keep  up  friend¬ 
ships  by  correspondence,  still  less  continue  that  founding 
of  new  friendships  without  which  life  is  certain  to  become  in 
its  end  so  solitary.  No  man,  however  cosmopolitan,  quite  finds 
that  foreigners  replace  to  him  his  own  countrymen,  least  of  all 
Frenchmen,  whose  country  has  for  them  a  charm  like  that  of 
Rome  for  a  patrician.  The  Roman  noble  under  sentence  of 
death  had  usually  the  alternative  of  exile,  and  often  accepted 
the  quick  penalty,  rather  than  the  slow  one.  Life  under  such 
circumstances  loses  flavour,  and  in  its  insipidity  is  a  penalty 
which  often  produces  true  tcedium  vitce — that  most  ex¬ 
hausting  of  all  forms  of  melancholy — and  always  something 
■of  that  ennui  which  is  the  great  burden  of  a  long  im¬ 
prisonment.  Exiles,  it  is  noticed,  hunger  for  occupations,  as 
prisoners  do,  and  not  unfrequently  prefer,  like  prisoners,  those 
occupations  which  prevent  thought,  rather  thau  compel  the 
mind  to  apply  thought  to  the  full.  The  sentence  of  banishment, 
where  it  is  felt  at  all,  does  not  take  away  life ;  but  it  takes  away 
most  of  its  happiness,  and  that  is  a  severe  penalty,  and  is  the 
heavier  in  proportion  as  the  sufferer  has  in  his  own  country 
made  his  life  full,  and  active,  and  beneficial  to  all  around  him. 
Men  can  dream  anywhere,  but  for  those  who  do  not  dream, 
some  reality  in  the  objects  of  life,  and  fittingness  of  relation 
between  them  and  their  surroundings,  are  ’  essential  not 
only  to  happiness,  but  even  to  the  maintenance  of  their 


powers.  A  large  proportion  of  men  who  retire  from  business 
grow  rapidly  and  perceptibly  weaker,  and  banished  men 
are  business  men  condemned  to  perpetual  inaction.  The 
suffering  differs  in  every  individual  case,  but  the  best  proof  of 
its  reality  is  the  inability  of  the  exile  ever  to  do  anything 
serious  or  great,  unless  it  be  to  intrigue  for  his  own 
return.  Prisoners  of  war  are  not  accounted  happy  men,  nor  are 
they  ;  and  exiles  by  compulsion  are  but  prisoner's  of  war,  with  a 
few  material  comforts  and  liberties,  but  also,  to  counterbalance 
them,  with  a  bitter  sense  of  oppression  and  disappointment. 
Every  exiled  man  has  had  hopes,  dreams,  affections,  often  the 
solace  of  entire  lives,  all  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  native 
laud,  which,  as  Danton  said,  one  does  not  carry  away  on  the 
sole  of  one’s  shoe.  You  cannot  carry  away,  for  instance,  that 
which  to  most  men  is  part  of  their  own  identity,  namely,  your 
own  precise  place  in  the  world,  your  own  title  to  recognition  or 
regard,  or  it  may  be  deference.  That  place  has  been  given  to  men 
by  their  history,  and  is  as  inextricably  welded  into  the  social 
system  of  their  own  country  as  any  stone  into  a  building. 
Without  the  building,  its  look,  its  use,  its  very  meaning,  are  all 
entirely  changed.  Even  Princes  feel  such  a  fate  most  painfully, 
and  European  Princes  are  of  necessity,  by  connections,  by  pur¬ 
suits,  and  by  habits  of  mind,  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  men,  and 
should,  therefore,  feel  exile  the  least. 


DISLIKE. 

C CONSIDERING  how  large  a  part  the  impulses  which 
1  divide  human  beings  take  in  this  imperfect  world,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  reflect  how  small  a  space  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  to  them,  in  those  pages  from  which  many  persons  derive 
their  chief  knowledge  of  character.  Fiction,  painting  so  largely 
the  sympathies  by  which  human  beings  are  bound  together,  has 
taken  but  little  account  of  those  antipathies,  equally  real,  which 
not  only  divide  them,  but  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  to  some 
extent  tend  by  external  pressure  to  unite  more  closely  for  a 
time  those  who  are  united  already.  However,  we  somewhat 
exaggerate  the  feeling  we  mean  in  calling  it  antipathy,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  name  it  without  exaggeration.  Almost  all 
synonyms  for  it  are  stamped  with  blame,  so  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  mention  an  incapacity  for  satisfactory  inter¬ 
course  with  another  person  as  a  mere  fact  about  one’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  him,  aud  not  as  some  contribution  to  an  estimate  of 
his  own  character.  The  word  which  has  least  of  such  a 
suggestion  is  “  distaste,”  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  sense  from  which  we  borrow  the  expression  is  the  most 
idiosyncratic  of  all  means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world.  Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  a  disagreeable 
sound  or  colour  is  disagreeable  to  every  one,  while  we  have 
to  inquire  after  our  neighbours’  tastes,  before  we  know  what 
flavours  they  would  consider  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ;  every¬ 
body  dislikes  the  screech  of  a  slate-pencil,  and  nobody  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  another  person’s  not  sharing  his  own  preference  for 
a  particular  flavour.  The  contrast  between  the  peculiar 
separateness  of  taste,  and  the  common  element  in  the  other 
senses,  so  that  many  may  gaze  at  once  on  the  same  picture,  and 
crowds  may  listen  to  the  same  low  note,  while  no  two  persons 
can  taste  the  same  morsel,  has  thus  become  a  symbol  of  that  in¬ 
dividuality,  that  subjectivity  in  the  region  of  personal  feeling, 
which  allows  us  to  describe  attraction  or  repulsion  without 
implying  judgment. 

Miss  Cobbe,  in  the  useful  expression  introduced  into 
one  of  her  essays,  “  Heteropathy  ”  —  the  opposite,  that  is, 
not  the  contrary,  of  sympathy — has  bestowed  on  us  the  means 
of  bringing  forward  and  realising  this  moral  neutrality  of 
distaste.  We  are  not  necessarily  influenced  against  the 
person  who  is  distasteful  to  us,  we  are  conscious  merely 
of  a  heterogeneity  of  affection,  a  different  response  to  the  same 
excitement,  which]  makes  us  mutually  unintelligible.  Where 
distaste  becomes  disapproval,  indeed,  it  is  a  mixed  feeling,  and 
the  only  important  instance  which  we  can  call  to  mind  of 
an  attempt  to  paint  this  “  heteropathy,”  which  in  the  world  of 
experience  is  so  common,  G-oethe’s  “Torquato  Tasso,”  seems  to 
us  somewhat  impaired  by  the  amount  of  justification  with  which 
the  impartial  poet-has  provided  the  man  of  the  world  who  finds 
himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  man  of  genius.  Tasso,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  is  meant  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  the  poetic 
temperament  abandoned  to  itself,  and  there  is  no  character  the 
unreasonableness  of  which  more  jars  on  the  taste  of  a  sensible 
man,  practised  in  affairs,  and  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  almost 
any  other  character.  And  there  is  no  feeling  more  jarring  to 
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an  imaginative  man,  when  he  perceives  it,  than  the  toler¬ 
ance  which  Antonio  expresses  when  he  tries  to  be  just. 
■“  Yet  often  with  respect  he  speaks  of  thee,”  says  Leonora 
Sanvitale,  when  she  is  trying  to  soothe  Tasso’s  irritation  ;  and 
•most  of  us  can  sympathise  with  his  answer, — • 

“  ’Tis  even  that  disturbs  me,  for  his  art 
Is  so  to  measure  out  his  carefnl  words 
That  seeming  praise  from  him  is  actual  blame.” 

The  words  convey  an  admirable  suggestion  of  the  withering 
•effect  of  distaste  drying  up  all  that  aims  at  being  appre¬ 
ciative,  and  leaving  nothing  so  distinct  as  the  effort  it  costs  the 
speaker  to  find  any  excellence  in  the  object  of  his  praise.  The 
relation,  perhaps,  was  the  model  of  Miss  Yonge,  in  her  pretty 
creation,  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  but  she  seems  to  us  to  have 
inverted  the  mistake  of  Goethe  (if  we  may  be  so  profane  as  to 
find  mistake  in  Goethe),  and  to  have  spoilt  the  situation  by 
painting  the  person  who  inspires  dislike  as  too  faultless.  Dis¬ 
like,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes  envy,— a  feeling  quite 
different  from  heteropathy.  There  is,  in  an  unfinished 
romance  by  Hawthorne  (not  the  one  just  published),  a 
delicate  little  touch,  exactly  realising  this  feeliDg,  in  the 
description  of  the  two  persons  intended  in  the  first  sketch 
•of  the  story  for  lovers,  bringing  out,  with  all  the  author’s 
-•subtle  power,  that  sense  of  sudden  recoil  which  sometimes 
strangely  interrupts  even  a  mutual  affection  not  founded  on  a 
true  harmony  of  character,  and  which  is  felt  most  distinctly  just 
•after  the  moments  of  closest  union,  just  as  the  most  intolerable 
•discord  is  nearest  to  unison.  The  relation  was  found  un¬ 
manageable,  and  drops  out  of  the  story,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  at  least  one  reader,  to  whom  it  appeared  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  most  characteristic  display  of  Hawthorne’s  peculiar 
.genius.  But  it  is  almost  unfair  to  bring  the  half-obliterated 
■sketch  for  an  unfinished  romance  into  the  same  page  with  one 
•of  the  best  known  works  of  Goethe,  even  under  the  exigencies  of 
a  search  for  specimens  of  the  rarest  kind  of  dramatic  delineation. 

The  relation  which  Hawthorne  found  too  delicate  to  paint 
may  well,  indeed,  have  been  avoided  by  the  artist.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  one  very  well  suited  to  dramatic  elaboration, — at  least> 
ithe  feelings  with  which  it  is  often  associated  are  much  more 
dramatic  than  itself,  and  tend  to  throw  it  into  the  shade.  Envy, 
jealousy,  and  resentment  are  broad,  simple  emotions,  easily 
•described ;  distaste,  no  doubt,  opens  the  way  for  them,  but  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  them,  and  does  not,  in  a  liberal  and 
•cultivated  mind,  imply  even  any  sense  of  condemnation.  “  ’Tis, 
I  am  barbarous  here,  my  tongue  unknown,”  was  the  complaint 
•of  a  polished  Roman,  made  to  realise  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  “  Barbarian and  perhaps  Ovid  may  have  learnt  in  his 
vexile  to  appreciate  the  arrogant  spirit  with  which  the  Roman 
applied  it  to  all  the  world  but  his  countrymen.  Any  one  can 
feel,  when  he  is  himself  the  barbarian,  that  unintelligibility 
■supplies  no  material  for  judgment;  but  it  takes  qualities  of  a 
high  order  to  perceive  this,  when  the  case  is  reversed.  Yet  it  is 
•a  familiar  experience  that  distaste  may  appear  unreasonable, 
•even  to  him  who  feels  it.  The  very  associations  which 
cluster  round  the  epithet  “  well-meaning,”  testify  to  the 
•familarity  of  the  struggle  between  distaste  and  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  qualities  that  should  ensure  respect ;  and 
probably  many  selfish  and  indolent  persons  arouse  far  less 
sense  of  heteropathy  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  the  benevolent.  Most  people  have  felt  at  some 
time  or  other  what  was  expressed  by  the  dying  man  who, 
when  told  that  he  was  going  where  the  wicked  would 
cease  from  troubling,  responded,  earnestly,  “  And  the  good, 
too,  I  hope!”  For  our  own  part,  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  if  the  good  would  cease  from  troubling,  we  would 
g’adly  take  our  chance  of  the  wicked.  Eveu  the  hero  may 
inspire  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  saint.  The  faults  of  a  large, 
impressive  character  are  often  peculiarly  galling  to  those  who 
stand  very  close  to  it;  and  when  the  biograjjher  has  said  all  he 
has  to  say,  we  sometimes  discover,  if  we  learn  more  about  his  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  relation  assumed  as  one  of  grateful  subordination 
was,  in  reality,  that  of  a  continuous  protest.  We  are  very  apt  to 
be  unjust  to  those  who  find  a  large  character  distasteful,  in 
assuming  their  blindness  to  its  nobility.  If  we  suppose 
that  distaste  never  enters  a  relation  till  love  quits  it,  we  shall 
'fail  to  appreciate  many  of  the  most  faithful  and  dutiful  relations 
by  which  human  beings  are  bound  together.  Distaste  is 
no  mere  growth  of  .the  acquaintance  world,  where  we  hare 
nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  to  it ;  it  shows  itself  in  many  a  faith¬ 
ful  friendship,  it  springs  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  family  affection, 


it  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  even  to  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
marriage.  No  other  atmosphere,  indeed,  is  so  propitious  to  it 
as  that  cooliug  affection  which  often  both  joins  and  separates 
many  a  pair  who  never  cease  to  love  each  other.  Gratitude 
for  life-long  services  does  not  exclude  it,  nor  do  the  services 
which  have  earned  that  gratitude ;  it  may  mingle  with  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  even  with  strong  admiration.  There  is 
almost  no  feeling  by  which  man  is  bound  to  man  which  it  may 
not  dilute ;  and  he  who  should  refuse  to  continue  any  friend¬ 
ship  or  affection  which  involved  a  struggle  with  it  would  find 
himself,  at  some  time  or  other,  almost  alone. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  experience  of  feeling  or  inspiring 
distaste  is  common,  but  many  will  consider  that  we  do  not  want 
it  made  more  definite  by  description.  To  put  it  into  words 
gives  it  a  permanence  which  it  might  lack,  if  left  in  the  vague 
region  of  feeling ;  and  whoever  gives  as  much  expression  to  it 
as  to  the  opposite  feeling,  not  only  exaggerates  it  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  greatly  increases  it  in  fact.  Moreover,  the 
expression  certainly  tends,  to  some  extent,  to  justify  the 
feeling.  The  discovery  that  in  proportion  as  any  one  gives 
utterance  to  those  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  most 
characteristic  he  hurts  some  sense  of  fitness  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  strangely  bars  the  entrance  on  common  ground,  even 
when  this  is  close  at  hand.  And  then,  too,  dislike,  with 
all  that  it  implies,  is  not  pathetic,  or  striking,  or  tragic,  it  is  only 
disgreeable ;  and  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Art  mirror  the 
part  of  life  that  is  only  disagreeable?  We  should  misrepre¬ 
sent  some  of  those  we  loved  best,  if  we  were  to  recall  even  with 
the  most  careful  accuracy  how  little  they  loved  each  other, 
and  a  late  famous  example  surely  forms  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  rule  that  no  biographer  should  attempt  to  leave  a  record 
of  the  distastes  of  his  hero.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  give 
the  feeling  the  same  proportion  in  the  record  that  it  had  in  life. 
The  gamut  of  expression  has  not  that  compass  which  such  an 
utterance  demands.  The  faintest  and  gentlest  hint  at  any  lack 
of  sympathy  has  a  force  and  distinctness  that  eulogium  is 
wholly  without.  It  always  suggests  a  good  deal  behind. 

We  heartily  agree  to  the  rule  that  any  record  of  actual  life 
should  give  as  small  a  place  as  possible  to  Distaste.  But  it  is 
precisely  the  fact  that  biography  cannot  give  distaste  its  due  pro¬ 
portion,  and  should  not  therefore  make  any  attempt  at  embodying 
it,  while  yet  it  is  an  important  part  of  actual  experience,  which 
makes  us  desire  to  see  it  represented  in  the  only  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  where  all  that  is  meant  can  be  expressed.  A  good  picture 
of  a  difficult  situation  gathers  up  a  large  part  of  whatever 
advice  might  be  given  for  dealing  with  it,  and  it  is  often  the 
only  form  in  which  such  advice  is  possible.  It  makes  an  era  in 
the  hidden  autobiography  which  we  peruse  in  silent  hours, 
when  some  voice  from  a  larger  nature  has  recalled  and  re¬ 
touched — thereby  wonderfully  diminishing  them — our  own  per¬ 
plexities ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  charm  of  fiction  consists  in 
the  fact  that  this  is  often  the  only  possible  channel  of  such  a 
confidence.  The  rare  glimpses  which  we  attain  of  the  attitude 
of  a  large,  richly-endowed  nature,  conscious  of  distaste  returned 
where  friendship  was  sought,  is  such  a  lesson  of  tolerance  and 
magnanimity  as  no  sermon  could  convey.  Once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime  we  may  come  upon  a  glimpse  of  such  a  state  of  mind, 
perhaps  as  we  decipher  the  faded  characters  from  a  hand  that 
has  long  been  still,  for  oftenest  all  that  makes  the  relation 
intelligible  is  only  visible  afar  off.  Or  a  few  words  at  some 
crisis  of  life  and  death,  reveal  that  what  looked  like  blindness 
to  dislike  was  a  self-suppressing  oblivion  of  it.  But  for  the 
most  part,  the  more  completely  vanity  or  sensitiveness  is  con¬ 
quered  in  meeting  such  a  feeling,  the  more  the  victory  is  hidden, 
and  we  rarely  learn  from  any  experience  of  actual  life  what 
would  afford  the  greatest  help  in  some  of  its  difficulties, — how  a 
noble  mind  meets  distaste. 

The  best  substitute  for  such  aid,  though  it  be  a  poor  one,  is  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  region  of  distaste  is,  after  all,  confined 
to  a  narrow  part  of  our  whole  being.  The  world  of  our  animal 
nature  is  one  of  resemblance ;  and  so  is  that  of  our  spiritual 
nature,  if  we  can  but  reach  it.  We  are  similarly  affected,  on  the 
whole,  by  all  things  outward.  We  all  dread  pain,  hunger, 
weariness,  while  food,  rest,  warmth,  and  the  like,  in  different 
proportions,  are  desirable  to  all.  And  there  is  a  region  of  the 
inward  life  which  is  as  characteristic  of  humanity  as  is  the 
outward  life,  though  it  is  far  less  accessible,  and  much  more 
liable  to  be  confused  with  hetei'ogeneous  elements.  But  between 
the  region  of  the  physical  life  and  that  of  the  spiritual  life  lies 
that  borderland  of  idiosyncracy — that  which  we  specially  mean 
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•when  we  speak  of  a  person’s  nature — which  is  the  region  of 
heteropathy.  On  this  domain  we  are  often  as  hopelessly  at  a 
loss  for  any  practical  expression  of  goodwill  as  we  should  be,  if 
suddenly  transported  to  a  planet  where  fatigue  was  cured  by 
active  exercise,  and  hunger  by  fasting,  so  that  to  offer  a 
tired  person  an  easy-chair,  or  provide  food  for  one  who  de¬ 
clared  himself  faint  with  hunger  should  be  a  malignant  action. 
If  a  humorous  view  of  the  situation  is  to  you  a  potent  auxiliary 
in  enduring  its  difficulties,  while  to  me  it  adds  insult  to  injury, 
your  benevolent  attempt  to  lighten  some  common  vexation 
by  putting  it  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view  will  only  make  me 
feel  it  more  bitterly.  If,  in  a  common  loss,  you  are  striving  to 
forget  our  friend,  and  I  to  remember  him,  the  very  fact  that 
we  both  loved  him  will  make  us  bad  company  to  each  other. 
How  many  such  miscalculations  we  see,  feel,  or  make,  in  our 
endeavours  to  console  each  other  !  “  Time  softens  every  grief,” 

we  say,  to  one  who  feels  it  the  supreme  agony  that  thebeloved 
image  must  fade.  Or  we  try  to  soothe  some  proud  heart, 
racked  with  the  thought  of  compassion,  by  the  assurance  that 
others  feel  for  its  pangs  !  Under  such  “  heteropathy,”  all 
affection,  all  active  good-will,  becomes  an  engine  of  torment. 
The  victim  flies  to  indifference,  as  a  welcome  exchange  for  such 
benevolence,  and  feels  the  atmosphere  of  slight  acquaintance  a 
delightful  variety,  after  that  intimacy  which  has  given  his 
friend  a  right  to  inflict  an  amount  of  suffering  that  would  have 
satisfied  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  The  golden  rule,  in  such 
circumstances,  becomes  useless.  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,  is  to  sharpen  their  discomfort  in  our 
neighbourhood,  unless,  indeed,  all  we  desire  from  them  is  their 
absence;  and  distaste,  when  it  is  sufficiently  important  to 
attract  attention,  is  rarely  capable  of  so  simple  a  solution. 
For  it  is  sometimes  woven  in  with  the  web  of  life’s  duties, 
and  even  of  its  cherished  possessions.  Surely,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  should  be  a  great  help  towards  justice,  both 
to  those  we  dislike,  and  towards  those  who  dislike  us,  to 
realise  that  this  kind  of  antagonism  is  confined  to  a 
certain  limited  portion  of  our  being;  and  that  if  we  could 
carry  on  our  intercourse  within  either  that  simpler  world  of  the 
senses  where  men  want  all  the  same  thing,  or  that  deeper 
world  of  moral  conviction  where  they  all  reverence  the  same 
thing,  we  should  find  distaste  suddenly  vanish ;  and  though, 
practically,  this  is  impossible,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  inconceivable 
is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one. 

This  sense  of  some  possible  fugitiveness  or  error  in  the  feeling 
of  Distaste  should  be  materially  reinforced  by  the  discovery  that 
it  is  by  no  means  invariably  mutual,  and  by  what  is  another  side 
of  the  same  truth,  that  it  sometimes  lies  very  near  to  perfect 
sympathy.  It  may  be  excited  by  those  who,  just  because  they 
are  unlike  us,  are  best  able  to  help  us.  Leonora  says  of  Tasso 
and  Antonio, — - 

“  Two  foes  are  there  who  should  be  closest  friends, 

For  nature  formed  in  each  but  half  a  man, 

And  in  their  union  were  the  perfect  whole.” 

And  though  in  such  cases  the  need  be  mutual,  the  perception 
of  that  need  is  often  not  so.  We  often  understand  the  language 
that  we  cannot  speak,  and  so  mysterious  is  the  chemistry  of 
human  relation,  that  the  same  difference  which  on  one  side  tells 
as  a  repulsive  strangeness,  is  on  the  other  welcomed  as  a  de¬ 
lightful  variety.  It  is  but  the  change  of  a  couple  of  letters  which 
converts  the  liostis  to  the  liospcs,  and  it  is  a  change  almost  as 
trifling — a  mere  shifting  of  spiritual  attitude — which  shows  us 
the  spiritual  foreigner  as  friend  or  foe.  We  sometimes  see  this 
change  curiously  brought  out  iu  the  feelings  of  the  same 
person  towards  different  members  of  the  same  family. 
You  meet  the  son  of  your  old  friend,  you  recognise  in  almost 
every  word  some  trace  of  the  companion  whose  presence  made 
life  delightful  to  you.  Perhaps  in  your  sober  judgment  you 
would  acknowledge  that  the  son  is,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  his 
father.  But  you  discover  that  some  slight  change  of  proportion, 
or  some  almost  imperceptible  introduction  of  a  new  element,  is 
enough  to  destroy  all  spiritual  affinity.  There  is  nothing  more 
disagreeable  than  to  dislike  one  who  reminds  us  of  those 
we  have  loved;  but  the  experience  is  full  of  instruction. 
Or  again,  we  may  realise  the  marvellous  effect  of  this  change  of 
proportion  in  the  nearness  of  heteropathy  itself  to  sympathy. 
The  first  experience  of  an  entire  mutual  understanding  is  the 
best  thing  in  life,  and  many  a  one  has  felt  that  it  was  also  the 
first  experience  of  self-knowledge.  For  we  completely  under¬ 
stand  ourselves  only  when  we  find  an  interpreter  in  another 
soul;  and  there  can  be  no  revelation  of  the  self,  except  by  one 


who  resembles  the  being  he  reveals.  It  is  as  true  of  the  things 
of  Earth  as  of  Heaven,  that  we  must  be  like  any  one,  if  “  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.”  But  how  slight  a  change  here  brings  us 
from  the  closest  union  to  something  that  almost  resembles 
hatred  !  The  society  of  one  who  mirrored  all  the  weaknesses 
and  difficulties  of  our  own  character,  would  be  quite  as  intoler¬ 
able  as  the  society  of  one  who  understood  neither  our  weakness 
nor  our  strength.  “  There  are  but  three  fingers’  space,”  says 
the  Talmud,  “  between  Heaven  and  Hell.”  It  is  a  profound 
sentence,  and  its  truth  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
varied  and  mysterious  world  of  human  relation. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


LOCAL  EATING  AND  TENANT-EIGHT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Knowing  the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  the  Spectator 
exercise  upon  the  minds  of  politicians,  especially  Liberal  ones,, 
will  you  allow  me  to  state  the  views  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
upon  the  above  two  subjects,  which  you  treated  of  last  week  ? 
From  the  outset,  we  have  distinctly  recognised  the  doctrine  that 
the  rates  of  a  farm  fall  ultimately  upon  the  owner.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Alliance  to  educate  farmers  upon  this 
ratal  question,  and  the  following  old  couplet  was  resuscitated 
with  this  object : — 

“  The  higher  the  rates,  the  lower  the  rent ; 

The  lower  the  rates,  the  higher  the  rent.” 

Eates,  however,  are  not  a.  fixed  quantity;  for  instance,  the  high¬ 
way  rate  and  the  education  rate  have  considerably  added  to  the 
rates  levied  upon  many  farms.  Although  ratal  is  mainly  and 
in  the  long-run  an  owner’s  question,  landlords  would  very 
naturally  object  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  burden,  seeing 
that  tenants  exercise  greater  power  than  themselves  over  the 
expenditure  of  rates.  It  may  be  argued  that  as  rates  increase 
or  decrease,  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  rent;  but  those 
who  understand  farming  affairs  know  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  troublesome  and  distasteful  to  both  parties, 
hence  the  Alliance  has  contended  that  a  division  of  rates  be¬ 
tween  owner  and  occupier  is  the  most  practical  as  well  as  the 
most  just  arrangement;  its  advocates  have,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  Scotland 
the  plan  has  long  been  in  force,  and  that  it  works  satisfactorily. 
AVhen,  therefore,  you  assert  of  this  proposal  that  “  though  very 
dear  to  the  farmer,  it  is  a  cry  for  the  moon,”  I  am  compelled  to 
conclude  that  you  have  not  looked  very  narrowly  into  the  argu¬ 
ments  we  have  put  forth. 

With  reference  to  our  demands  for  tenant-right,  I  would 
observe  that  they  are  grounded  entirely  upon  public  policy.  A 
great  part  of  the  land  of  the  country  has  never  been  highly 
farmed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Alliance  never  will  be,  until 
the  whole  interests  of  tenants  in  their  holdings  are  secured  to 
them.  In  the  past,  a  tenant’s  interests  in  his  holding  have  been 
liable  to  confiscation  in  two  ways  : — (1.)  Withholding  compen¬ 
sation  to  an  outgoing  tenant  for  the  capital  he  has  put 
into  or  upon  the  soil,  aud  which  is  not  removable.  (2.) 
Raising  the  rent  after  a  tenant  has  increased  the  fertility,  or 
value  of  the  holding,  styled  “  a  revaluation.”  The  latter  has 
been  a  far  more  common  mode  of  procedure  than  the  former,, 
and  has,  moreover,  exercised  a  far  more  deterrent  influence 
upon  the  enterprise  of  tenants.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  has 
maintained  that  if  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,, 
to  secure  outgoing  tenants  against  injustice,  there  is  even 
greater  necessity  to  secure  that  much  larger  class  who  desire 
to  remain  upon  their  farms,  after  they  have  effected  the 
improvements  they  deemed  necessary  for  its  profitable 
occupation;  and  on  this  point  all  that  is  demanded  is 
that  a  tenant  who  has  improved  his  holding  shall  have  a 
power  of  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal  against  an  arbitrary 
rise  of  rent  upon  his  own  improvements, — nothing,  be  it  re¬ 
marked,  is  demanded  for  the  bad  or  the  unimproving  farmer. 
With  respect  to  freedom  of  contract,  I  would  simply  remark 
that  if  the  question  of  tenant-right  is  to  be  argued  on  these 
lines,  and  the  doctrine  is  to  be  upheld,  there  is  no  need  to  trouble 
the  Legislature ;  but  surely  the  day  has  gone  by  for  taking  a 
stand  upon  this  ground,  the  experience  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  the  Beport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  and  the 
opinions  of  statesmen  formerly  opposed  to  compulsory  legisla¬ 
tion,  are  conclusive  on  the  point.  I  started  by  asserting  that 
the  demands  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  are  grounded  upon  public 
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policy  alone.  The  right  of  the  State  to  put  limitations  upon 
freedom  of  contract  iu  cases  where  the  welfare  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  will  be  thereby  subserved  is  too  generally  accepted  to  need 
enforcing,  and  herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  case  you 
draw  of  “  a  new  bath-room  ”  and  the  improvement  of  the 
land;  the  general  public  have  no  interest  in  the  multiplication 
of  bath-rooms,  nor  in  the  question  whether  tenants  who  add 
these  conveniences  to  the  houses  they  occupy  are,  upon  quitting, 
compensated  or  not.  But  the  public  have  a  very  direct  interest 
in  any  legislation  which  would  tend  to  the  fuller  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  soil ;  and  if  a  well-considered  system  of 
tenant-right  is  calculated  to  effect  this  object,  as  unquestionably 
in  time  it  would,  then  the  State  is  justified  in  adopting  the  most 
•efficient  system  for  the  purpose,  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
it  may  control  the  freedom  of  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
especially  if  the  just  rights  of  the  owner  are  not  invaded. 

I  refrain  from  going  into  the  question  that  property  in  land 
differs  in  other  respects  from  that  in  houses,  further  than  to 
point  out  that  houses  may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  community,  whilst  land  is  both  a 
fixed  and  an  ascertained  quantity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  the  farmer  at  the 
Alliance  meeting  whom  you  quote,  and  who  said  that  “freedom 
of  contract  meant,  ‘  Take  the  land  on  the  landlord’s  conditions,  or 
leave  it,’  ”  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  far  nearer  the  truth,  in 
respect  of  farms  worth  occupying,  than  you  appear  to  imagine  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  true  so  far  as  the  present  depressed  times  are 
concerned,  I  would  simply  remark  that  laws  are  not  made  for 
abnormal  periods. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  James  Howard. 

Clapharn  Park,  Bedfordshire,  February  1 2th. 


CONSECRATED  GROUND. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SrECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — 'Will  you  allow  me  to  express  in  your  columns  my  sense 
of  the  courteous  kindness  of  your  correspondent,  “  Episcopus,” 
and  my  thankfulness  that  the  more  we  get  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  question  in  controversy,  the  more  we  find  ourselves  at 
one  P  Must  it  not  always  be  so,  if  we  simply  seek  to  know  and 
to  do  the  truth  P  This  is  the  true  unity,  of  which  all  acts  and 
deeds  of  Uniformity  are  counterfeit  presentments,  mocking  by 
their  false  promise  yearning  hearts. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


THE  PROMOTION  OF  LIBERAL  CLERGY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  Church  appointments  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  been  so 
admirable,  that  one  is  very  reluctant  to  find  fault,  but  you  have 
undoubtedly  hit  a  blot  in  pointing  out  that  the  Liberal  Clergy 
are,  as  a  rule,  passed  over.  AY  hen  you  consider  that  nearly  all 
the  Broad-Church  school  and  most  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  High,  including  such  well-known  names  as  Messrs.  Headlam, 
Horsley,  Stanton,  and  Shuttleworth,  are  Liberals,  and  that  even 
in  the  Low-Church  party,  Messrs.  Bickersteth,  Cadman,  Cal- 
tlirop,  and  D.  Moore  are  also  on  the  popular  side,  it  seems  that 
there  is  little  reason  for  giving  the  Tories  all  the  great  positions. 
All  the  men  I  have  mentioned  are  able  and  zealous  workers,  and 
one,  Mr.  Calthrop,  had  the  courage  (in  a  minority  of  one  among 
the  clergy  of  Islington)  to  support  the  Irish-Church  measure 
of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  am  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  English  Church  Union, 
but,  for  all  that,  should  like  to  see  some  of  the  moderate  Evan¬ 
gelicals,  like  Mr.  Cadman,  promoted  ;  it  would  not  do,  perhaps, 
in  the  present  crisis,  to  make  any  of  them  Bishops,  but  a  few 
Deaneries  and  Canonries  given  to  the  (not  many)  able  and 
scholarly  members  of  the  school  would  benefit  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  and  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  a  still  important  party.-'-I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  George  Plank. 

252  Crystal  Palace  Road,  Dulwich,  February  12th. 


A  STRANGE  SURAHVAL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  letter  from  Dr.  Littledale  in  your  last  issue  contains 
one  statement  against  which  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  every 
English  Churchman  to  protest.  He  says,  “  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  State  alone  appoints  to  the  Episcopate.”  Now,  considering 
that  the  source  of  selection  in  the  nomination  of  a  Bishop  is 
the  Crown,  and  that  it  is  the  Crown  which  directs  the  flow  of 
the  appointment  until  its  confirmation,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hold  that  there  is  direct  spiritual  authority  given  by  this  means. 


If  there  be  one  thing  upon  which  the  Church  in  these  days 
should  lay  stress,  it  is  that  there  is  in  the  anointing  of  the 
Sovereign  at  the  time  of  coronation  a  sacred  setting-apart  of 
the  Ruler.  The  value  and  intention  of  this  unction  are  well 
explained  in  the  Collect  used  in  the  “  Form  of  Prayer  for  the 
Twentieth  of  J une,”  instead  of  the  ordinary  Collect  for  the  Queen 
in  the  Holy  Communion  Service.  The  adviser  of  the  Sovereign, 
in  regard  to  the  nomination  to  a  Bishopric  may  be  a  Minister 
of  the  State,  but  the  Ruler  appoints,  as  anointed  Governor  of 
the  Church  in  this  realm. 

The  vein  of  general  distrust  of  Episcopal  appointment  running 
through  Dr.  Littledale’s  letter,  coming  from  one  to  whom  we 
younger  clergy  are  wont  to  look  for  advice,  has  a  depressing 
effect.  But  some  of  us  may  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  him 
not  merely  to  tell  us  of  objections  to  the  present  system  of 
nomination,  but  to  add  some  information  as  to  what  past  method 
he  would  revert  to.  AYe  read  our  Church  history  only  to  find  that 
whilst  the  succession  has  been  retained  through  the  act  of  con¬ 
secration,  the  manner  of  appointment  has  been  varying  from 
age  to  age.  AVe  have,  first,  Apostles  nominating  to  an  office 
neither  positively  named  nor  quite  accurately  defined,  we  have 
cases  in  which  one  Bishop  has  suggested  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  see,  we  have  cases  in  which  Court  influence  is  the  main 
cause  leading  to  an  appointment,  we  have  eventually  Sovereigns 
dispensing  bishoprics.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  first  method, 
can  any  of  these  named  be  preferred  to  that  existing  in  our 
national  Church?  Is  it  wise,  when  those  outside  the  fold  are 
sneering  at  Episcopal  authority,  for  trusted  friends  within  to 
minimise  its  value  ? — I  am,  Sir,  Arc, 

Swanscomle,  Kent.  H.  R.  AYakefleld. 

[We  publish  our  correspondent’s  letter  with  great  pleasure. 
It  is  a  most  curious  illustration  of  the  truth  that  ideas,  true  or 
false,  never  die. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


“METHRATTON.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  confirm  what  was  said  in 
your  article  under  the  above  heading  regarding  the  survival  in 
our  midst  of  much  superstition.  I  am  at  present  correcting  the 
sheets  of  a  small  book  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Folk-lore 
Society,  under  the  title  of  “  Folk-Medicine,”  and  while  engaged  in 
collecting  and  approximately  classifying  various  charms  relative 
to  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease,  I  have  come  across  not  one, 
but  very  many  instances  of  superstition,  which  still  exercise  great 
influence  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  as  you  say,  that  although  true  education  kills  magic, 
“  what  is  called  education  ”  does  not.  How  otherwise  are  we  to 
account  for  such  an  evidently  modern  superstition  as  this, — 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  keep  black-edged  note-paper  in  a  house.  The 
writer  of  your  paper  testifies  to  positive  faith  among  fairly  edu¬ 
cated  persons-still  existing  in  astrology,  fortune-telling,  and  palm¬ 
istry,  and  I  can  add  to  this  that  I  know  a  man  of  very  consider¬ 
able  means  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  carrying  an  exceedingly 
primitive  amulet  against  rheumatism ;  that  I  heard  from  a 
farmer,  whose  politics  are  of  the  most  advanced  description,  of 
a  recent  case  of  witchery  in  Lanarkshire;  and  that  charming 
for  toothache  and  the  mysterious  tooth-“  worm”  is  scarcely  yet 
an  extinct  business.  AVhen  we  regard  the  widely  varying  civi¬ 
lisation  in  our  islands,  viz.,  in  London  and  in  the  caves  of  AYick 
Bay,  how  can  we  wonder  at  the  difference  of  thought  and 
reasoning  which  exist  together  ?  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion, 
less  wonderful  than  the  former. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

1  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasyow.  AYilliam  George  Black. 


ART. 


MACBETH  AND  GREGORY. 

Tue  news  of  the  last  Academy  election  has  taken  every  one  by 
surprise,  and  those  are  most  astonished  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  Academy  elections.  That  either  Mr.  Macbeth 
or  Mr.  Gregory  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  Academic 
ranks  would  have  been  startling  enough,  but  that  both  artists 
should  be  elected  Associates  at  the  same  time  is  simply  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  new  leaven  is  working  with  a  vengeance  beneath  the 
roof  of  Burlington  House,  and  the  Council  of  the  Academy  will 
probably,  in  a  few  years’  time,  have  recognised  the  existence  of 
the  art  of  etching,  and  no  longer  confine  their  representation  of 
the  art  of  water-colour  painting  to  the  one  small  room  through 
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■which  the  wearied  visitor  passes  at  the  end  of  his  sight¬ 
seeing. 

But  it  is  of  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Macbeth  that  we  desire  to 
speak.  And  first,  let  us  state  why  we  find  the  election  so  un¬ 
expected.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  of  these  artists  has  been 
supposed  to  he  held  in  high  estimation  at  Burlington  House. 
Mr.  Macbeth  exhibited  there  with  considerable  regularity,  but 
he  was  rarely,  if  ever,  well  hung;  and  his  work  received  but  little 
general  attention,  for  that  reason.  At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
where  his  pictures  could  be  fairly  seen,  he  was  better  appreciated, 
but  even  here  his  painting  was  scarcely  popular,  and  appealed 
to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Gregory  was,  practically,  unknown  on  the  walls  of  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  and  he  has,  if  we  remember  right,  only  twice 
exhibited  there ;  and,  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  it  is 
the  practice  for  the  Academicians  to  elect  as  members  of  their 
body  chiefly  those  who  have  for  years  sent  to  their  exhibition. 
But  it  is  not  only  because  Messrs.  Macbeth  and  Gregory  are 
little  known  at  the  Academy  that  their  friends  feel  so  surprised 
at  their  election,  and  whilst  they  rejoice  at  the  fact,  can  hardly 
believe  in  its  reality ;  it  is  because  their  work  is  so  totally 
opposed  in  its  technique  and  its  conception  to  what  is  generally 
considered  Academic.  Both  are  innovators  of  a  singularly  bold 
and  daring  character,  and  both  are  by  no  means  likely  to  grow 
into  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Schools,  as  exemplified 
by  the  works  of  those  Academicians  by  which  their  pictures  will 
now  be  surrounded.  One  cannot  help  wondering  with  a  half- 
cynical  pleasure  what  Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Armitage 
and  Mr.  Thorburn,  Mr.  Cope  and  Mr.  Wells,  will  think  of  their 
new  compatriots ;  and  how  grievous  it  will  be  to  many  another 
worthy  Academician,  who  has  been  “nothing,  if  not  respectable,” 
to  find  his  works  side  by  side  with  those  of  these  Bohemians  of 
the  brush,  who  make  up  in  power  and  originality  what  they  lack 
in  refinement. 

For  us,  who  have  been  praising  Mr.  Macbeth  and  Mr.  Gregory 
for  half-a-dozen  years,  the  election  is,  of  course,  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise;  but  to  many  of  the  older  Academicians  it  must  be  a  very 
sore  trial,  and  in  some  ways,  we  confess  that  they  have  reason 
on  their  side.  The  work  of  both  these  artists  lacks  refinement 
of  feeling ;  is,  in  different  ways,  frequently  coarse  and  hurried 
in  execution  ;  it  disdains  what  is  understood  by  the  word  “  paint¬ 
ing” — at  all  events,  in  its  more  usually-accepted  meaning — and 
is  accompanied  by  a  bizarrerie  difficult  to  describe,  but  resulting 
partly  from  temperament  and  partly  from  the  education  of  the 
painter.  Both  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work  in  black  and 
white,  and  Mr.  Gregory  was  first  introduced  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  Graphic  newspaper.  Mr.  William 
Thomas,  the  editor  of  that  paper,  may  be  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  Herkomer  and  Gregory,  and  much  of  the  latter’s 
finest  work  was  done  in  the  Graphic,  before  his  pictures 
became  at  all  known  to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Macbeth 
is  at  least  as  well  known  as  an  especially  skilful  etcher  as 
an  original  painter,  and  it  was  only  last  week  that  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  his  reproduction  of  George  Mason’s  “  Harvest 
Moon.” 

A  few  words  on  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  two 
latest  recruits  to  the  Academy  may  be  interesting.  Let  us  take 
first  Mr.  Macbeth,  the  only  artist  alive  who  can  be  said  in  some 
ways  to  inherit  the  mantle  of  the  late  Fred  Walker.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  them  is,  however,  at  best,  as  equally  noticeable  for 
difference  as  for  likeness.  Both  are  idyllists, — we  use  the  word 
in  its  plainest  sense,  to  signify  the  tellers  of  plain,  simple  stories. 
But  Walker  is  probably  gentlest  story-teller  that  ever  lived; 
his  sense  of  bea-"1"  sense  of  pathos,  and  his  sense  of 
transitoriness,  all  '  together  to  produce  pictures  which 

are  occasionally  tragic  or  intense  in  their  feeling,  but  are 
never  rough,  coarse,  or  slovenly.  Mr.  Macbeth  is  sometimes 
all  three,— is  deficient  in  gentlehood,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word. 
He  paints  a  man,  and  paints  him  well.  He  paints  a  woman  of 
the  people,  and  gives  her  a  great  deal  of  strength  and  a  curious 
sense  of  freedom  and  life ;  but  when  he  takes  types  in  which 
coarseness  is  out  of  place,  he  fails,  as  Dickens  failed,  though  in 
a  different  way.  Mr.  Macbeth’s  young  ladies  belong  either  to 
the  Stage  or  the  Tottenham-Court  Road ;  the  artist  does  not 
touch  them  delicately  enough,  and  has  apparently  but  little 
sympathy  with  them.  But  his  peasant  women  and  men  are  of 
a  different  mould,  and  in  the  painting  of  these  he  has  no  rival. 
Such  pictures  as  “The  Lincolnshire  Gang,”  “  The  Rush-cutting 
in  the  Fens,”  “  The  Potato  Harvest,”  “  The  Coming  from  St. 
Ives  Market,”  and  the  “  Flood  in  the  Fens,”  have  all  the  truth 


and  beauty  of  Nature,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best  statements  o£ 
English  rustic  life  which  have  ever  been  made  pictorial.  That 
they  are  quite  true,  we  do  not  assert ;  there  is  more  diguity  of 
form  and  grace  of  action  than  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  any 
one  scene,  but  they  are  essentially  true ;  and  Mr.  Macbeth  A 
peasants  interest  us  greatly,  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
obscure  their  peasant  origin, — does  not  dress  them  in  fancy 
costumes,  or  endow  them  with  suburban  graces,  but  sets  them' 
down,  tliick-waisted  and  thick-ancled,  with  faces  tanned 
by  sun  and  roughened  by  breeze,  and  not  too  much  emo¬ 
tion  or  thought  in  their  healthy  faces.  The  painting  of 
English  life  is  his  best  vocation.  As  we  have  said,  his  Society 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  either  feeble,  unreal,  or  affected ; 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  restraints  and  no  feeling  for  the 
subtleties  of  the  social  world,  and  when  he  paints  it,  his  powers 
disappear.  For  the  rest,  he  is  a  workman  who  suffers  from  a 
too  great  facility  of  production,  or  rather  of  execution.  What 
he  can  do  in  painting,  he  can,  so  to  speak,  “  do  at  once  and  in 
his  pictures  this  results  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  insolence  of 
workmanship,  approaching  perilously  near  to  coarseness.  His 
work,  too,  is  occasionally  spoilt  by  a  deficiency  of  interest,  a 
lack  of  concentration,  for  he  is  somewhat  incapable  of  giving 
individual  interest  to  the  actors  in  his  pictures ;  they  are  toe* 
frequently  like  a  group  of  people  on  the  stage,  waiting  for  the 
entrance  of  the  “  star  ”  actor.  He  is  an  idyllist,  in  fact,  who 
does  not  care  to  tell  a  story,  paradoxical  as  such  an  assertion 
may  seem.  About  the  best  of  his  pictures,  there  is  the  charm 
of  a  vigorous,  healthy  manhood,  a  little  violent  in  its  prejudices, 
a  little  limited  in  its  sympathies,  and  a  little  headstrong  in  its 
assertions,  but  full  of  genuine  life  and  genuine  feeling.  As  an 
artist,  he  has  many  admirable  qualities.  His  draughtsmanship 
is  not  subtle,  but  effective,  and,  in  the  main,  correct ;  and  his 
sense  of  colour,  though  varying  greatly,  is  occasionally  fine,  and 
never  sinks  below  a  high  average  of  merit.  No  one  paints  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  rain  and  sunshine  with  greater  truth,  and  no  one- 
of  our  English  painters  can  impart  a  greater  sense  of  move¬ 
ment  to  the  action  of  his  figures.  He  will,  at  all  events,  bring 
fresh  air  and  life  into  the  Academy,  and  keep  alive  there  the 
tradition,  already  nearly  extinct,  of  his  predecessor,  Fred 
Walker. 

Mr.  Gregory  is  an  artist  of  a  very  different  stamp— a  stamp 
that  we  hardly  know  how  to  describe  both  shortly  and  fairly — 
for  he  has  little  in  common  with  any  one  but  himself,  and,, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  wilder  spirits  of  the  French  school.  He 
has  all  the  elements  of  genius,  without  its  fusing  power.  His 
work  is  often  splendid, — never  right.  The  last  words  that  could 
be  applied  to  him,  artistically  speaking,  are,  “  Mens  sana,  in- 
corpora  sano.”  This  was  evident  from  the  first  in  his  work,  and 
is  evident  still,  though  not  so  obtrusively  as  of  old.  There  i& 
certainly  an  affinity  in  some  ways  between  him  and  Macbeth,, 
but  many  more  dissimilarities.  Mr.  Macbeth  has  in  reality,, 
though  he  would  probably  deny  it,  some  artistic  morality,  some 
gospel  of  nature  and  man  which  his  pictures  preach.  Mr.. 
Gregory  has  neither  one  nor  the  other.  He  does  not  care  what 
he  paints, — he  does  not  care  how  he  paints  it.  Instead  of  the- 
stalwart  rustics  of  his  fellow  Associate,  he  leans  towards  a 
certain  long,  weedy,  worn-out  type  of  citizen, — a  cross 
between  a  dyspeptic  diplomat  and  a  “  Criterion  ”  waiter 
Instead  of  wind  and  sunshine,  he  prefers  close  rooms 
and  gaslight ;  the  carpet  is  his  native  heath ;  the  mantel¬ 
piece  his  favourite  resting-place,  and  a  hot-house  azalea  his. 
substitute  for  a  daisy.  The  other  day,  we  spoke  of  George 
Mason’s  work,  and  said  it  had  no  flavour  of  the  boulevard  oiv 
the  casino.  Well,  this  work  has  a  flavour  of  both.  It  smells, 
of  the  streets  and  the  gas-lamps  half  a  mile  off.  But  its  power 
is  absolutely  undeniable,  and  if  it  does  not  obscure  its  faults,  at 
least  atones  for  them.  The  pictures  are  concentrated  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  they  are  as  compressed  as  “  Grandcourt’s  ” 
thoughts,  and  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion, — daring,  reck¬ 
less,  and  as  powerful  in  conception  as  in  execution,  crammed  with 
artistic  dexterity,  which  is  used  apparently  chiefly  to  show  how 
much  better  this  artist  could  paint  if  he  took  the  trouble,  and 
full  of  a  complete  disregard  of  all  ordinary  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  all  consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
behold  them.  These  works  strike  us  as  being  at  once  the- 
most  remarkable,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  disappointing 
pictures  we  have  ever  seen.  The  coarse  strength  of  the  drawl¬ 
ing  and  the  dirty  splendour  of  the  colouring  are  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  mental  aspect  of  the  work,  and  Mr.. 
Gregory,  who  might  do  almost  anything  he  liked  on 
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the  tragic  side  of  Art,  appears  to  us  to  find  his  chief 
pleasure  in  feeling  that  even  when  he  paints  as  reck¬ 
lessly  as  he  can,  and  takes  the  first  subject  that  comes 
to  his  hand,  we  are  still  bound  to  admire  his  work.  And 
admire  it  we  must,  from  one  point  of  view,  for  it  is  the 
work  of  a  genuine  and  most  capable  artist,  though  of  one  who 
is  needlessly  wasting  his  powers.  As  we  have  been  amongst 
the  number  of  those  who  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  the  many  remarkable  qualities  of  this  painter 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years,  he  will,  perhaps,  pardon  us  for 
hoping  that,  now  he  is  elected  an  Associate,  he  will  give  us 
work  which  is  really  worthy  of  his  ability.  We  have  many  a 
painfully  industrious,  hopeless  artist,  and  many  a  successful 
painter  who  is  not  an  artist  at  all;  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste,  or  allow  its  owner  to  waste,  such  power  as  Mr.  Gregory 
possesses.  If  he  wants  the  dark  side  of  life,  let  him  give  us 
London, — the  life  of  street  and  square  and  river,  of  refuge,  of 
workhouse  and  prison,  which  has  never  yet  been  painted,  but 
which  should  have  a  meaning  for  Englishmen  as  great  as  its 
motives  are  human,  and  its  incidents  are  true. 


BOOKS. 

- — -» — 

MYTHS  OF  HELLAS* 

We  expect  that  thousands  of  young  readers  will  welcome  this 
new  presentment  of  the  beautiful  legends  of  Greece.  Told 
simply,  without  any  arriere  pensae  of  a  purpose,  ethical  or 
scientific  (for  surely  the  solar  myth  is  as  vexatious  as  what  Mr. 
Arthur  Sidgwick  in  his  excellent  introduction  calls  the  “  medi¬ 
cinal  flavour  of  a  moral”),  they  are  sure  to  please  this  genera¬ 
tion,  as  they  have  pleased  many  generations  before.  The 
Lempriere  which  some  of  11s  knew  in  our  youth  was  not 
scientific,  and,  we  fear,  not  edifying,  but  it  was  certainly  enter¬ 
taining.  Here  we  have  again  the  entertainment,  freed  from  the 
objectionable  element. 

His  subject-matter  Professor  Witt  has  collected  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  making  his  choice  with  a  judgment  and  taste 
with  which  very  little  fault  can  be  found.  We  could  wish, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  not  included  among  his  stories  the  horrible 
legend  of  OEdipus.  This  legend  belongs  to  another  region  of 
Greek  thought  than  that  in  which  the  myths  properly  so  called 
grew  up.  The  sense  of  an  overpowering  doom,  not  called  forth, 
indeed,  by  human  pride,  but  tragically  contrasting  with  it,  was 
essentially  a  religious  feeling,  the  result  of  a  profounder  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  problems  of  life  ;  and,  we  may  conjecture,  late  in 
growth.  However  this  may  be,  its  gloom  fits  it  for  the  drama 
rather  than  for  the  lighter  narrative  of  romantic  adventure. 
We  may  remark  that,  as  the  story  is  told  here,  it  wants  what 
may  be  called  the  motive  of  its  denouement,  the  plagire  that 
overtook  the  land  of  the  Thebans,  and  set  their  king  on  inquir¬ 
ing  what  might  be  the  hidden  evil  that  was  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  prosperity. 

The  author’s  treatment  of  his  subject  is  judicious  and  effective. 
He  has  found  it  sufficient,  for  the  most  part,  to  let  the  stories, 
so  to  speak,  tell  themselves,  and  to  limit  his  own  share  to 
choosing  the  details  and  incidents  that  were  most  suitable  for 
his  purpose.  Sometimes  he  adds  a  picturesque  touch.  Here  is 
the  picture  of  Theseus  and  his  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Labyrinth 
of  Crete : — 

“  About  mid-day  they  heard  the  monster  bellowing  in  the  distance. 
He  was  still  some  way  from  them,  but  he  scented  human  blood,  and 
as  he  came  nearer,  his  bellowing  grew  louder  and  louder.  The  others 
crowded  together  in  a  corner,  each  wanting  to  be  the  last  to  meet 
him ;  but  Theseus  stood  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his 
naked  sword  raised,  waiting  for  his  approach.” 

It  is  natural  to  wish  that  a  hero  so  thoroughly  sans  peur  should 
be  also  sans  reproche.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Theseus  leaves 
the  beautiful  and  loving  Ariadne  in  Naxos,  not  from  fickle¬ 
ness  of  mind,  but  because  Dionysus  had  warned  him  in  a  dream 
that  he  desired  to  have  the  maiden  for  his  own  wife.  The 
tragic  story  of  Medea,  too,  is  softened  in  some  of  its  details. 
Glauce,  her  rival  in  Jason’s  love,  perishes,  indeed,  (did  the 
poisoned  robe,  by  the  way,  “  burst  out  into  flames,”  or — surely, 
a  more  terrible  idea — cling  to  the  flesh,  and  devour  it  with  a 
secret  heat?)  but  her  old  father  is  not  involved  in  her  doom, 
as  he  is  in  the  famous  play  ;  while  the  great  enchantress  relents 
at  the  last,  and  carries  off  her  children,  instead  of  slaying  them. 

*  Myths  of  Hellas ,  or  Greek  Tales.  Told  ia  German,  by  Professor  C.  Witt. 
Translated  into  English,  by  Frances  Younghusband.  London  :  Longmans.  1883. 


Now  and  then,  we  feel  inclined  to  wish  that  a  story  had  been 
given  in  more  detail.  There  is  nothing  that  boys  at  least— of 
girls,  we  do  not  venture  to  speak — more  enjoy  reading  about  than 
a  good  stand-up  fight.  An  opportunity  of  delighting  them  is 
missed  when  the  writer  comes  to  the  boxing  match  between 
Pollux  and  Bebrycus.  Both  Theocritus  and  Apollonius  Rhodius 
tell  it  at  length,  and  make  of  it  a  very  picturesque  scene. 

Of  the  style  in  which  these  stories  are  told,  there  is  little  to- 
be  said.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  Professor  Witt’s  original, 
but  Miss  Younghusband’s  English  deserves  the  praise  of  being- 
simple,  straightforward,  and  easily  intelligible.  It  is  wanting, 
perhaps,  here  and  there  in  diguity  (such  a  phrase,  for  instance, 
as  “  the  King  was  horrified,'”  jars  a  little  upon  the  ear) ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  dignity  could  not  easily  have  been  added 
without  some  sacrifice  of  plainness  of  meaning.  It  is  an  open- 
question  whether  this  tinge  of  archaism  which  it  seems  natural 
to  give  to  writing  of  the  kind  is  not  suited  for  older  readers, 
rather  than  for  those  whose  needs  should  be  first  consulted,  the 
young.  Here  is  a  specimen,  from  “  The  Quest  of  the  Argonauts 

“  After  rowing  for  a  long  time,  the  heroes  came  to  the  land  of 
Crete.  They  would  have  liked  to  go  on  shore,  but  there  was  an  iron 
watchman,  who  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  land  without  the  King’s- 
express  permission.  His  name  was  Talos,  and  he  had  been  made  oab 
of  iron  by  the  blacksmith-god  Hephaestus,  who  gave  him  to  Minos, 
the  King  of  Crete.  Minos  used  him  as  a  watchman,  and  made  him 
run  round  the  whole  island  three  times  every  day,  and  drive  away 
any  stranger  who  might  approach  it.  He  was  all  iron,  excepting  a 
single  vein  that  ran  from  his  head  right  down  to  his  feet,  and  was 
fastened  underneath  with  iron  nails,  which  held  in  the  life-blood  that 
ran  through  the  vein  and  kept  him  alive.  When  Talos  saw  the  ship 
full  of  heroes  coming,  he  stood  still  aud  threw  great  stones  at  her.  It 
would  have  been  of  no  use  for  the  Argonauts  to  shoot  spears  and 
arrows  at  him  in  return,  for  he  could  not  be  wounded  ;  so  Medea 
called  out  to  him  over  the  water,  ‘  Talos,  if  you  will  be  kind  to  us  and 
let  us  land,  I  will  show  you  how  you  may  become  immortal.’  Talos 
was  pleased  at  this,  and  he  began  to  make  friendly  grimaces,  and 
shouted  back  his  answer  in  a  voice  that  came  out  of  his  iron  body  like 
the  sound  of  a  great  trumpet.  He  said,  ‘First,  tell  me  how  I  may 
become  immortal,  and  then  I  will  let  you  land.’  But  Medea  answered, 
him  deceitfully,  and  she  called  back,  ‘  Draw  out  the  nail  that  is  in 
your  foot,  and  all  that  is  mortal  in  you  will  flow  out.’  Talos  believed 
her,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  shore  and  drew  out  the  nail  with  some 
difficulty,  for  it  had  been  well  hammered  in.  Then  the  red  blood 
flowed  out,  and  Talos  was  glad,  for  he  thought  it  was  his  mortality 
which  was  leaving  him ;  but  he  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
when  the  last  drop  of  blood  had  flowed  out  of  his  body,  he  was  dead, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  cold  lump  of  iron.  ” 


ANNIE  KEARY.* 

The  first  thing  needful  to  be  said  of  this  touching  aud  beautiful 
memoir,  which  has  been  written  by  the  person  best  qualified  to 
write  it,  is  that  it  stands  in  need  of  no  apology,  but  justifies  by 
its  existence  its  right  to  exist.  We  have  never  been  able  to  see 
why  biography  should  concern  itself  mainly  with  people  of 
noteworthy  achievement,  or  to  feel  the  justice  of  the  remark,  so 
often  made,  that  the  performances  of  such  or  such  a  person 
have  not  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to  make  his  life  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  world.  It  would,  indeed,  be  far  from  difficult 
to  defend  the  seeming  paradox  that  those  whom  we  call  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  are  the  least  fitted  to  be  chosen  as  subjects 
for  biography.  The  politician’s  enactments  and  the  soldier’3 
victories  belong  to  history,  the  painter’s  pictures  and  the  poet’s 
verses  provide  material  for  criticism  ;  but,  as  a  man,  the  politi¬ 
cian  or  the  soldier,  the  painter  or  the  poet,  may  not  be  more 
interesting  than  his  fellows  ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  amount  of  force  expended  in  “  work  ”  which  is  before  the 
public  has  left  the  private  remainder  of  his  life  somewhat 
impoverished.  Carlyle,  in  a  well-known  sentence,  attributes 
the  charm  of  biography  to  the  fact  that  “  all  men  are,  to  an 
unspeakable  degree,  brothers;”  aud  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  sense  of  brotherhood  is  appealed  to  most  strongly  by  lives 
which,  in  virtue  of  their  simple  humanness,  touch  our  own  lives 
oftener  and  more  keenly  than  they  can  possibly  be  touched  by 
the  records  of  those  who  have  been  called  from  the  crowded 
highway  to  the  solitary  mountain  path. 

Annie  Keary’s  was  one  of  these  highway  pilgrimages,  and 
this  simple  history  of  her  uneventful  progress  through  the  dusty 
laues  of  life  seems  while  we  read  it  to  make  the  very  same  lanes 
less  dusty  for  us  who  follow,  the  familiar  hedge-rows  greener 
and  sweeter  than  we  have  been  wont  to  think  them,  the  blue  of 
heaven  intenser  and  its  grey  tenderer  than  they  have  ever 
seemed  before,  the  whole  journey  a  more  solemn,  and  yet  a 
gladder  and  a  sweeter  thing.  As  we  close  the  volume,  the  life 
spreads  itself  before  us,  like  a  picture  such  as  William  Blake 
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might  have  painted, — the  picture  of  a  little  procession,  with  the 
angels  of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love  leading  the  way  for  Annie 
Keary  who,  holds  by  one  hand  a  tiny  child  and  by  the  other 
one  of  the  little  servant  maidens  of  the  Bessborough  Home,  and  is 
‘followed  by  a  crowd  of  friends,  whose  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys, 
and  sorrows  are  all  her  own.  Readers  of  her  pleasant  novels, 
and  of  her  delightful  stories  for  the  children  whom  she  loved, 
find  them  full  of  tender  touches  and  gleams  of  happy  insight, 
which  they  would  not  willingly  let  slip  from  grateful  recollec¬ 
tion;  but  those  who  knew  her  in  life,  or  who  learn  to  know  her 
from  these  pages,  will  think  of  her  not  as  the  author  of  Janet's 
Some  and  A  Doubting  Heart,  but  as  the  “Aunt  Annie  ”  of  so 
many  nurseries,  the  “  Sister  Keary,”  who  brought  a  flush  of 
welcome  to  pale  little  faces  in  the  East-end  Children’s  Hospital, 
the  woman  whose  heart  was  rich  enough  to  meet  every  claim, 
not  of  love  only,  but  of  need. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of,  or  cares  anything  for,  the 
inner  life  of  little  children,  will  think  that  Miss  Eliza  Keary 
lias  made  a  mistake  in  devoting  so  many  pages  to  the  exquisite 
sketch  of  Annie  Keary’s  childhood.  Since  Mrs.  Gaskell  told  the 
story  of  the  four  marvellous  children  who  wrote  romances  and 
talked  high-Tory  politics  in  the  lonely  Haworth  parsonage,  we 
know  of  no  more  realizable  picture  of  those  fascinating  chambers 
of  imagery  in  which  the  imaginative  child  lives  so  much  of 
his  life  than  that  which  is  painted  for  us  here.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  were  indeed  different,  the  solitary  moorland  York¬ 
shire  parsonage  had  little  in  common  with  that  other  par¬ 
sonage  in  the  crowded  Yorkshire  street;  but  a  child’s  fancy 
-can  deal  as  potently  with  unpromising  material  as  the  fairy 
godmother  with  the  pumpkin  which  served  for  Cinderella’s 
state- carriage,  and  even  in  Hull  the  little  Annie  created  a  fairy¬ 
land,  a  perfect  region  of  romance.  It  was  she  who  called  out  of 
the  realm  of  nothingness  into  the  nursery  myth-kingdom  that 
mysterious  fairy-potentate,  Mrs.  Calk  ill,  who  since  those  days 
lias  been  the  delight  of  innumerable  little  ones  ;  it  was  she  who 
-set  on  foot  the  conversational  stories  of  which  the  heroes  were 
Alcibiades,  and  Plato,  and  Pericles  (concerning  whom  were 
told  many  things  not  recorded  by  Plutarch),  and  Themistocles, 
and  Socrates,  who  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hull  playroom, 
and  became  friends  at  once  ;  while  to  her  childish  imagination 
was  due  the  fascinatingly  terrible  story  of  the  persecuted  nun, 
who  was  imprisoned  in  a  subterranean  passage  in  the  very 
house  where  they  were  living,  and  of  whom— -delightful  thought ! 
— she  and  her  playmates  were  the  appointed  rescuers.  The 
can-ying-out  of  this  achievement  was  attended  by  one  little 
incident,  so  beautifully  characteristic  of  the  strength  of  a  child’s 
'faith  and  the  utter  simplicity  of  its  natural  piety,  that  we  must 
find  place  for  it.  Miss  Eliza  Keary  tells  how,  when  the  hour 
for  the  great  enterprise  had  fully  come,  and, — 

“  The  sceptics  had  been  talked  into  something  like  the  submission 
of  their  private  judgment,  and  had  agreed  to  assist  in  the  great  act 
of  the  drama,  twilight  had  given  place  to  darkness,  and  a  chill,  eerie 
feeling  was  creeping  over  us  all.  There  was  one  sweet  little  girl  in 
the  group,  Fanny  by  name,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  take  the 
matter  seriously,  and  yet  had  not  given  way  to  childish  fears  ;  she 
soothed  and  strengthened  her  sisters  and  cousins,  she  looked  so  sweet 
and  wise  and  reliable  that  the  halters  began  to  look  up  to  her  as  a 
sort  of  leader,  and  when  the  darkness  drew  us  all  into  closer  fellow¬ 
ship,  she  made  us  kneel  down,  while  she  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  our  undertaking.  After  this,  with  lighted  candle,  with 
•chisel  and  hammer,  we  all,  Annie  and  Fanny  leading  the  way,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  scene  of  danger.” 

Among  all  the  pictures  of  child-life  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
we  can  recall  none  prettier,  or,  in  a  way,  more  touching,  than 
this  of  the  little  group  kneeling  in  the  fading  light  to  ask  the 
.aid  of  the  great  Helper  in  their  deed  of  high  emprise. 

As  Annie  Keary  grew  older,  she  passed  from  the  life  of  the 
Hull  playroom  to  that  of  the  boarding-school,  a  narrower  life, 
on  the  whole,  but  made  happy  to  her  by  the  love  of  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  not  seriously  troubled  by  want  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  her  teachers,  who  regarded  with  sad  severity  her 
loose  renderings  of  “dear  Mr.  Baker’s  sermons,”  which  deafness 
prevented  her  from  hearing,  and  mourned  over  the  worldly- 
mindedness  which  indulged  itself  in  frivolous  conversations  on 
such  unspiritual  topics  as  “  gravitation  and  the  stars.”  It  was 
during  these  school  years  that  Annie  Keary’s  life  of  human 
-service  may  he  said  to  have  begun.  One  school  custom,  which 
•gave  a  certain  graciousness  to  an  otherwise  unsympathetic 
training,  was  the  adoption  of  the  younger  children  by  their 
older  companions,  who  filled,  in  a  sweet,  girlish  way,  the  place  of 
mothers  to  their  little  charges.  There  were  many  who  loved  to 
call  Annie  Keary  “  mother,”  and  her  sister  tells  us  that  the 
children  who  came  to  her  share  were  the  very  troublesome  ones, 


“  those  whom  everybody  else  had  tried  and  been  tired  out  by, 
and  she  loved  them  quite  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
cherubs.  It  might  seem  to  outsiders  that  they  imposed  upon 
her  good-nature,  but,  after  all,  the  unruly  spirits  did  grow 
tamer  with  her,  and  the  weakly  ones  stumbled  less  often  in  her 
company.  It  was  astonishing  how  many  good  points  came  to 
the  front,  how  teachers  and  scholars  alike  began  to  hope  where 
she  had  first  believed.” 

It  was  this  all-believing  and  all-hopeful  charity  which  made 
every  one  who  came  near  to  Annie  Keary  feel  that  it  was  good  to 
be  there.  And  it  ivas  good,  for  love  has  the  happy  alchemy 
which  makes  or  tends  to  make  its  objects  loveable;  and  it  is 
not  hard  to  believe  that  the  understanding  gentleness  which 
never  saw  the  worst  side  of  others  chiefly,  or  first,  or  indeed 
at  all,  or  could  ever  be  persuaded  “  that  any  one  was 
out-and-out  base,  hypocritical,  unworthy,”  had  a  wonderful 
sanative  quality,  and  was  full  of  health  and  strength  and 
stimulation.  Accompanying  this  boundless  trust  in  others, 
which  must  have  added  largely  to  her  happiness,  was  a  haunt¬ 
ing  distrust  of  herself,  which  at  times  was,  doubtless,  a  source 
of  pain,  or  at  any  rate  of  disquiet.  This  revealed  itself  most 
clearly  with  regard  to  her  literary  work,  and  “  whenever  the 
voice  from  the  world  outside  seemed  to  confirm  the  mistrustful 
voice  within,  a  slight  recoil  upon  herself  began,  which  arrested 
to  a  certain  extent  her  progress,  and  drew  a  veil  of  reticence 
over  her  spirit  which  was  injurious  to  her  as  an  artist.”  But 
this  distrust  was  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  her  being ; 
she  was  altogether  wanting  in  self-sufficiency,  in  the  good,  as 
well  as  the  evil  sense  of  the  word;  but  had,  nevertheless, 
a  beautiful  sanity  and  reality  of  nature,  which  prevented 
her  attitude  of  dependence  from  assuming  the  appearance 
of  unworthy  weakness.  Her  spiritual  history  is  full  of 
peculiar  interest.  She  never  altogether  lost  her  feeling  of  the 
need  of  help,  of  some  external  sanction  for  her  own  spiritual 
instincts ;  and  she  found  such  help  and  sanction  in  places 
far  removed  from  each  other,  and  in  views  which  seem  at  first 
to  have  no  common  ground.  She  found  help,  or  teaching, 
or  spiritual  stimulus  in  the  words  of  Charles  Kingsley, 
touching  the  larger  hope,  which  at  first  she  held  lovingly,  but 
tremblingly ;  in  the  more  sharply  outlined  teaching  of  the 
Sisters  with  whom  she  worked  so  devotedly  among  East-London 
slums ;  in  the  counsels  of  perfection  uttered  by  teachers  from  the 
Western  hemisphere,  who  came  with  their  gospel  of  entire  sancti¬ 
fication  ;  and  even  from  the  thaumaturgic  revelations  of  spiritual¬ 
ism  she  was  able  to  extract  something  which  in  a  passing  mood 
was,  in  its  way,  nutritive,  and  not  poisonous.  A  bald  summary  of 
these  things  does  her  injustice ;  the  book  must  be  read,  in  order 
to  feel  how  natural  and  right  were  these  seekings  after  perfect 
light  in  her  journey  through  the  shadows.  We  do  not  think  of 
her  as  blown  helplessly  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but 
rather  as  wandering  calmly  through  a  fair  orchard,  guided  by  a 
sure  instinct,  and  finding  each  fruit  in  its  turn  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  good  for  food. 

Of  Annie  Keary’s  work  in  literature  we  have  said  nothing, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  it  would  now  avail  to  say.  It  has 
a  delicate  charm,  like  the  charm  of  wild-flowers ;  but  we 
do  the  wild  -  flower  better  justice  by  enjoyment  than  by 
praise,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  artistic  product  which  stands 
not  above  or  below  the  range  of  ordinary  criticism,  but  simply 
outside  of  it.  Nor  has  our  space  allowed  us  to  make  any 
extracts  from  the  letters  which  add  so  much  to  the  value 
of  Miss  Eliza  Keary’s  memoir.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
are  among  those  addressed  to  young  girls  who  had  gone  out  to 
service  from  the  Home  in  Bessborough  Gardens  in  which  Annie 
Keary  took  such  loving  interest;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
them  the  literary  form  is  as  exquisite  as  in  the  work  which  she 
finished  for  a  critical  world.  Even  to  a  little  “general  servant,” 
Annie  Keary  could  give  nothiug  less  than  her  best;  and  if  we 
may  in  conclusion  make  one  suggestion,  we  would  express  a 
decided  opinion  that  a  selection  from  these  and  other  letters, 
such  as  could  be  purchased  for  a  few  pence,  could  hardly  fail  to 
find  a  large  welcome  among  the  perplexed,  the  tempted,  and  the 
sorrowful,  to  whom  the  “  Life  ”  as  a  whole  will  be  specially 
precious. 

AN  INFANT  KINGDOM* 

Although:  the  ignorance,  of  the  British  public  in  matters  geo¬ 
graphical  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  we  should  hardly  have 
thought  it  possible,  unless  assured  of  the  fact  by  such  incon- 
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trovertible  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Samuelson,  that  a  writ  from 
a  superior  Metropolitan  Law  Court  could  have  been  directed  to 
Bucharest,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  Yet,  as  the  author  remarks, 
although  Roumauia  at  the  present  time  possesses  more  interest 
for  us  than  any  other  European  country,  there  are  few  intelligent 
English  readers  who  could  describe  precisely  off-hand  where 
the  little  kingdom  is  situated,  and  still  fewer  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  are  at  all  well  acquainted  with  its 
present  state  or  past  history.  In  the  volume  now  before 
us,  of  which  the  writer  speaks  in  such  modest  terms,  so 
clear  an  account  is  given  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
history  of  the  Moldo-Wallachiau  Provinces  up  to  the  time 
of  their  fusion  into  au  independent  State,  as  well  as  of  their 
geography,  ethnography,  and  topography,  that  there  remains 
no  longer  an  excuse  for  our  not  being  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  upon  whose  experiments  in  the  way  of 
social  regeneration  we  should  bestow  the  most  attentive  con¬ 
sideration,  for  is  she  not  working  out  before  us,  and,  to  all  pre¬ 
sent  appearaucos,  successfully,  the  difficult  problem  how  peace¬ 
fully  and  equitably  to  settle  the  land  question  ?  That  this 
settlement  must  be  much  more  easy  in  a  country  which,  with  au 
area  equal  to  that  of  England,  possesses  but  one-fifth  of  her 
population,  is  not  to  be  denied;  still,  whoever  will  peruse  atten¬ 
tively  Mr.  Samuelson’s  sixth  chapter,  and  his  short  appendix  on 
the  “  Peasant  Proprietary,”  will  probably  feel  convinced  that 
we  might,  if  we  chose  to  do  it,  arrive  without  great  delay  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  our  difficulty. 

The  author  is  probably  correct  in  his  opinion  that  more  inter¬ 
est  will  be  felt  by  most  persons  in  the  Roumauia  of  to-day  than  in 
her  past  struggles,  and  he  is  therefore  justified  in  putting,  as  he 
expresses  it,  “  the  cart  before  the  horse,”  and  placing  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  the  six  carefully-written  chapters  which  form  a 
connected  history  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  period, 
namely,  the  Dacian  era,  down  to  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  in  1881.  Nevertheless,  these  chapters  are,  it  may 
be  said,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  giving  us, 
although  necessarily  in  a  concise  manner,  a  complete  review 
of  the  national  life  of  the  people,  many  portions  of  it, 
especially  those  which  relate  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  being  of  extreme  interest. 

When  we  come  to  the  part  played  by  Russia  with  regard  to 
the  Principalities,  we  meet  with  a  statement  that  will  be  warmly 
controverted  by  many  persons, — namely,  that  though  the  ulti¬ 
mate  design  of  that  Power  was  to  secure  and  incorporate  them, 
as  part  of  her  general  scheme  of  aggression,  her  interference, 
nevertheless,  invariably  resulted  in  the  amelioration  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  this  assertion  being  strengthened  by  the  official  declara¬ 
tions  of  Consul  Wilkinson,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed  favour¬ 
ably  to  look  upon  Russian  encroachments.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
war  of  1877,  however,  Mr.  Samuelson  finds  it  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  blame  the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  the  brave 
ally  “  who  had  saved  her  honour,  if  not  the  integrity  of  her 
Empire;”  and  evidently  looks  forward  to  a  period  when  the  plains 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  guarded  by  the  Balkans  and  the 
Carpathians  may  not  impossibly  constitute  a  strong  Rou¬ 
manian  kingdom,  although  he  declines  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  Eastern  Question,  or  to  attempt  to  predict  the  future  rela¬ 
tions  of  Roumauia  with  regard  to  it. 

Taking  the  form  of  an  irregular,  blunted  crescent,  the  general 
configuration  of  the  country  may,  according  to  Mr.  Samuelson, 
be  described  as  an  irregular,  inclined  plain,  sloping  down  from 
the  summits  of  the  Carpathians,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
6,000  feet  or  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  northern  or  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  presenting  in  most  parts  a  very  striking 
appearance,  although  consisting,  to  speak  roughly,  of  three 
zones,  the  region  immediately  abutting  on  the  Danube;  the 
diversified,  smiling  landscape  which  succeeds  to  it ;  and  the 
singularly  picturesque  mountain  range,  needing  only  to  be 
visited  by  a  few  Western  tourists  to  become,  so  says  the  author, 
an  extension  of  the  playground  of  Europe.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  Sinaia,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Court,  the  sanatorium 
of  the  people  of  Bucharest,— a  spot  not  merely  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  with  a  town  so  situated  as  to  have  every  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future.  The  plains  by  the  Danube,  which,  by  the  way, 
the  author  assures  us  is  anything  but  blue,  and  by  no  means  a 
romantic  river,  arc  covered  with  willows,  alders,  poplars,  tama¬ 
rind,  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  by  fields  of  maize,  wheat,  millet, 
as  well  as  gourds  and  various  vegetables  ;  but  the  whole 
has  a  slovenly  and  neglected  appearance,  while  the  peas¬ 
antry  of  these  parts,  living  in  semi-subterranean  dwellings 


of  the  most  primitive  description,  though  a  fine,  healthy 
body  of  men  and  women,  lose  many  of  their  children  by 
marsh  fever.  Further  from  the  river,  the  country  produces 
almost  every  plant-growth  of  the  sub-tropical  and  temperate 
zones,  and  is  described  as  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  people 
and  their  habitations  alike  wearing  the  appearance  of  comfort  and 
prosperity,  and  food  being  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  subter¬ 
ranean  dwellings  are  here  replaced  by  cottages,  built  of  wood, 
brick,  and  plaster,  and  roofed  with  tiles  or  slates,  but  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  Swiss  chalet,  and  groups  of  peasants, 
men  and  women,  may  be  seen  at  work  on  the  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways,  the  women  having  a  long,  narrow  spade,  like  the  oue  in  use 
in  Ireland.  The  mountain  scenery  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Dolomitic  in  character,  the  summits  being  very  jagged.  The 
colouring  is,  however,  different,  for  the  Carpathians  are  dark 
grey.  As  in  most  Alpine  ranges,  their  lower  slopes  are  pine- 
clad  ;  and  to  them  succeeds  a  region  of  grass  and  flowers,  before 
arriving  at  the  Rosszahne,  or  “  Horses’  Teeth,”  of  the  superior 
elevations.  Mr.  Samuelson  tells  us  that  many  beautiful  tours- 
may  be  made  in  the  higher  parts  of  Roumania,  where  the 
traveller  will  find,  in  combination  with  lovely  scenery,  pictur¬ 
esque  costumes,  primitive  manners,  and  many  interesting 
phases  of  Oriental  life. 

Salt,  petroleum,  lignite,  and,  in  connection  with  this  latter, 
ozokerit,  or  fossil  wax,  are  the  only  minerals  at  present  worked 
in  the  country  ;  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  gold  was  anciently 
found  in  Dacia,  and  as  there  are  strong  indications  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  cobalt, 
it  is  believed  that  metallic  riches  will  soon  be  largely  developed. 
A  very  interesting  account  is  given  us  of  a  visit  to  the  Telega 
salt-mine,  about  half-way  between  Ploiesti  and  Sinaia,  of 
which  the  author  saj^s : — “We  have  been  in  a  good  many 
strange  localities,  and  have  witnessed  many  impressive  scenes, 
both  on  and  under  the  earth’s  surface,  but  we  confess  that  none- 
lias  ever  been  comparable  to  this  one.”  The  mine  is  reached  by  a 
succession  of  staircases,  arranged  in  a  vertical  shaft  to  a  depth 
of  about  110  feet,  hollow  voices,  accompanied  by  the  clanking  of 
chains,  making  themselves  heard  from  time  to  time  as  you 
descend  ;  aud,  after  passing  along  a  horizontal  gallery,  where  all 
is  darkness,  save  for  the  fitful  glamour  of  the  candles  you 
cany,  you  arrive  at  a  platform,  guarded  by  a  railing,  and  look 
down  into  a  cavern,  where  homicides,  burglars,  and  the  very 
dregs  of  the  criminal  ranks  of  Roumania  are  cutting  the  rock- 
salt.  Into  this  strange  vault  Mr.  Samuelson  also  descended, 
aud  for  a  few  moments  its  vast  proportions  were  exhibited  by  a 
mass  of  lighted  tow  being  dropped  down  through  the  shaft.  It 
is  said  that  the  electric  light  is  about  to  be  employed  in  the 
mine.  Up  to  1848,  the  convicts — all  men — never  once  quitted 
their  underground  prison,  until  death  released  them  from  their 
labours,  or  their  sentences  had  expired.  Now,  however,  they 
spend  their  nights  in  the  penitentiary,  about  a  mile  off,  and 
their  condition — with  the  exception  that  nothing  is  done  to- 
educate  them — does  not  appear  to  be  very  bad,  as  the  labour  is 
not  as  severe  as  that  of  our  colliers  ;  and  they  are  never  whipped 
or  ill-treated,  although  there  is  considerable  dirt  and  neglect. 
There  are  five  salt-mines  in  Roumania,  of  which  two  are  penal.. 

Mr.  Samuelson  complains  not  a  little  of  the  exaggerated  de¬ 
scriptions  given  by  certain  writers  of  the  state  of  men,  morals, 
and  civilization  generally  in  “  the  City  of  Joy,”  as  Bucharest  is 
called  by  the  Roumanian  people,  although  his  own  account  of 
things  there  is  not  iu  every  respect  prepossessing.  Its  trees  and 
gardens,  the  hospitality  and  sociableness  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  and  the  cheapness  of  living,  render  the  capital  a 
pleasant  place  of  resort ;  intellectual  life,  too,  is  by  no  means 
wanting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laxity  of  the  marriage  tie, 
exorbitant  taxation,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  are  but 
emerging  from  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  are  circumstances 
that  counterbalance  its  advantages.  Mr.  Samuelson’s  book, 
however,  shows  most  clearly  the  rapid  strides  which  the  infant 
kingdom  is  making,  especially  of  late  years,  in  every  kind  of 
solid  improvement;  and  we  cannot  perhaps  better  conclude. our 
notice  of  his  interesting  volume,  than  by  quoting  the  words  in 
which  he  sums  up  his  account  of  Roumania: — 

“When  we  look  upon  her  sufferings,  reflecting  how  for  ages  she 
has  lain  beneath  the  claws  of  savage  enemies,  quailed  under  despots 
who  sucked  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  and  then  comparo  her  con¬ 
stitutional  democracy  with  ours,  nay,  if  alone  from  a  material  point 
of  view  we  weigh  the  interest  we  have  in  her  prosperity,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  in  the  East  is  rising  up  a  Power,  in  part  of  our  creation, 
young  and  weak  as  yet,  but  fuil  of  hope  and  promise ;  and  therefore 
. we  heartily  commend  her  future  to  the  earnest  watchful¬ 
ness  of  every  English  friend  of  liberty.” 
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PROFESSOR  HOLBROOKE’S  ANNALS  OF  TACITUS* 
An  edition  of  tlie  Annals  is  a  formidable  undertaking,  on  which, 
since  Mr.  Frost  published  his  volume  in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica, 
no  English  scholar  has  cared  to  embark.  The  Clarendon  Press, 
which  at  last  promises  us  one,  has  been  strangely  slow  in  add¬ 
ing  to  its  list  a  classic  of  so  high  a  rauk.  The  truth,  probably, 
is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Annals  lies  outside  the  ordinary 
range  of  Academical  reading,  and  that  the  Press,  as  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  University  finance,  has  been  content  to  confine 
its  operations  to  more  profitable  publications.  It  is  somewhat 
humiliating  to  Englishmen  to  find  so  obvious  a  want  supplied 
by  a  scholar  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  can  hardly, 
indeed,  regard  Professor  Holbrooke’s  work  as  final,  but  its  value 
and  utility  are  beyond  question.  The  student  who  uses  it  along 
with  Orelli,  whose  edition,  for  certain  purposes,  will  scarcely  be 
superseded,  will  find  himself  well  equipped. 

Professor  Holbrooke  begins  with  a  biography  of  the  historian, 
which,  though  brief,  tells  us  all  that  is  known  of  him.  Some 
particulars,  that  really  rest  on  conjecture  only,  are  put  a  little 
too  positively ;  but  the  only  statement  that  is  seriously  open  to 
criticism  is  that  which  give3  the  number  of  the  books  of  the 
Annals  as  sixteen,  and  that  of  the  Histories  as  fourteen.  These 
numbers  should  surely  be  eighteen  and  twelve.  Chapter  xxxv.  of 
the  sixteenth  book  brings  us  down  no  further  than  A.D.  66. 
Two  years  and  more,  full  of  important  incident,  remain  to  be 
narrated ;  and  these  could  hardly  have  been  compressed  within 
half  the  average  limits  of  a  book.  It  is  a  much  more  probable  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  whole  work  consisted  of  three  portions,  each  of 
which  contained  six  books,  and  which  respectively  narrated  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius,  of  Cains  and  Claudius,  and  of  Nero.  This 
would  assign  about  twenty-three  years  to  the  first,  seventeen  to 
■the  second,  and  fourteen  to  the  third,  and  allow  for  the  increase 
-of  detail  which  we  should  naturally  expect  as  the  historian 
comes  nearer  to  his  own  time.  If  he  was  born,  as  Professor 
Holbrooke  thinks,  as  early  as  53,  he  may  well  have  been  a  com¬ 
petent  eye-witness  of  much  that  happened  in  Nero’s  last  days. 
An  abridgment  of  Drager  on  “Peculiarities  of  the  Language 
and  Style  of  Tacitus,”  and  tables  of  the  “  Family  of  Augustus,” 
follow.  The  prolegomena,  on  the  whole,  are  somewhat  meagre. 
There  are  many  things  in  Tacitus,  and  especially  in  the 
Annals,  where  all  his  peculiarities  appear  in  their  fullest 
'development,  which  call  for  a  treatment  more  extended  than  can 
be  given  in  a  running  commentary.  We  must  give,  however, 
a  word  of  praise  to  an  excellent  index,  which  is  not  a  bare  list 
•of  names  and  references,  but  an  epitomised  classical  dictionary, 
supplying,  temporarily  at  least,  much  that  the  reader  wants, 
without  sending  him  to  books  of  reference.  The  four  useful 
maps  which  the  volume  contains  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  acknowledgment. 

Of  the  continuous  commentary,  of  which  it  remains  to 
-speak,  we  may  say  that  it  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  it,  careful,  sound,  and,  on  the  whole,  judicious, 
— judicious,  that  is,  in  what  it  gives,  and  in  what  it  omits. 
Whatever  fault,  indeed,  it  has,  is  fault  of  omission.  It  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  how  much  annotation  may  be 
puled  up,  so  to  speak,  on  Tacitus,  without  a  single  superfluous 
line  being  written,  that  the  space  within  which  Professor 
Holbrooke  has  contracted  his  notes  is  scarcely  adequate  to  what 
may  be  called  absolute  necessities.  For  this  it  would  he 
■unfair  to  blame  him.  Reasons,  which  are  not  less  cogent 
•because  they  are  quite  remote  from  literary  considerations, 
may  compel  an  editor  who  would  gladly  extend  his  work  over 
"two  volumes  to  content  himself  with  one.  He  can  be  called  to 
account  only  for  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  the  space  which 
-circumstances  may  have  permitted  him  to  use.  This  use  has  to  be 
-governed  by  a  discretion  which  needs  continual  exercise.  The 
most  ingenious  of  editors  cannot  hope  to  say  much  that  may  not 
be  found  in  books  of  reference  by  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  use  them.  But  no  one  who  comes  to  his  work  with  the 
benefit  of  practical  experience  will  commit  the  mistake  of  sup- 
-posing  that  he  is  working  for  ideal  students,  with  an  unlimited 
command  of  books,  and  unlimited  time  for  consulting  them. 
He  will  consult  needs  that  are  actually  likely  to  occur,  and  his 
■usefulness  will  be  in  propoortion  to  the  judgment  with  which  he 
discerns  and  estimates  them.  Judged  by  this  standard,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holbrooke’s  work  may  fairly  be  given  high  rank. 
We  miss,  indeed,  the  interesting  and  valuable  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Dio  Cassius  and  Suetonius  with  which  Orelli 

*  The  Annals  of  Tacilu*.  Edited,  with  Notes  by  George  A.  Holbrooke,  M  A 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  London:  Macmillan  and’Co.  ’ 


supplies  his  readers,  but  feel  that  exigencies  of  space  are 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  their  absence.  *  References  without 
quotations  are  of  very  little  use,  and  quite  as  well  omitted.  Of 
difficulties  that  occur  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  we  do 
not  observe  any  serious  neglect.  Here  and  there — and  we  do 
not  profess  to  have  examined  the  whole  of  Professor  Holbrooke’s 
work — we  have  noticed  passages  to  which  notes  might  have 
been  given  with  advantage ;  but  the  whole  result  is  satisfactory 
The  chief  defect  which  we  would  point  out  is  the  failure  to  take 
adequate  notice  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Tacitean  diction. 
Such  peculiarities  must  be  pointed  out  as  they  occur,  and  not 
left  to  be  discovered  from  a  general  treatise,  however  admirable, 
and  even  exhaustive,  if  the  wants  of  the  average  student  are  to 
be  adequately  supplied.  "YYe  may  give  a  few  instances  of  what 
we  mean.  In  vi.,  3,  “  summum  supplicium  decernebatur  in  pro- 
gressus  indicium  foret  ”  might  well  have  a  note  on  the  use  of  the 
imperfect  indicative,  though,  of  course,  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
Tacitus.  And  spoace  might  have  been  found  by  striking  out  the 
comment,  “  Gaio  Ckesari  =  Caligulae.”  A  reader  could  hardly  have 
got  so  far  in  the  Annals  without  learning  so  much.  In  the  next 
chapter,  “  Ut  vero  Latinium  Latiarem  ingressus  ”  is  translated, 
and  probably  rightly,  by  “  when  he  began  withLatinius  Latiaris,” 
but  the  usage  of  ingressus  is  peculiar,  and  demands  notice.  In 
c.  9,  the  strange  brevity  of  “  Immiti  rescripto  venas  resolvit  ”  is 
passed  over.  In  c.  12,  the  force  of  per,  in  “  Lecto  per  magistros 
et  mstimatoque  carmine,”  might  easily  escape  the  attention  of 
a  student.  In  c.  14,  “Nullas  prohabiles  causas  longinquae 
peregrinationis  adferebat  ”  (said  of  a  Senator  who  was  arrested 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina),  is  passed  over  without  comment.  It 
is  au  interesting  expression,  as  bearing  on  a  passage  of  disputed 
meaning,  iu  i.,  53  (also  passed  over),  where  Tacitus  says  of 
Tiberius  that  he  calculated  that  the  death  of  the  elder  Julia, 
“  Obscuram  fore  longinquitate  exilii”  (Julia  had  been  exiled  to 
Rhegium).  This  seems  conclusively  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
longinquitate  as  “  distance,”  though  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Straits  of  Messina  could  be  considered  distant  enough 
from  Rome  to  cause  an  exile  to  be  forgotten.  The  curious  word 
versura  (16)  seems  to  require  a  note.  Doubtless,  it  means  here, 
as  it  is  translated,  “compound  interest;”  but  it  is  not  obvious 
that  this  is  so,  because  the  capital  and  interest  are  treated  as  a 
fresh  loan,  not  because  such  a  loan  is  actually  made  by  the  debtor 
having  recourse  to  a  new  creditor  (the  true  meaning  of  the 
word).  In  c.  24,  “Extrema  vitae  alimenta  ”  is  translated  by 
“  the  barest  sustenance should  it  not  rather  be  “  meanest, 
vilest  P” 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  little  or  nothing  that  is  serious 
to  object  to  Professor  Holbrooke’s  work,  nothing,  certainly,  that 
should  hinder  the  general  acceptance  which  we  hope  it  will  find 
from  English  students. 


THE  MODERN  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY* 
Electricity,  as  applied  to  purposes  other  than  telegraphy  and 
plating,  has  taken  such  a  firm  stand  amongst  us,  that,  to  use 
Dr.  Maier’s  own  words  ,“  a  book  like  the  present  one  requires  no 
introduction  and  no  recommendation.”  We,  nevertheless,  have 
pdeasure  in  recommending  the  book.  M.  Hospitalier’s  work  is 
of  a  popularly  descriptive  character,  which  has  been  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  Dr.  Maier  in  his  revisions  and  additions.  The  English 
is  good,  and  the  subject  is  simply  and  pdeasantly  laid  before  the 
reader.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts: — 1,  The  Sources  of 
Electricity ;  2,  Electric-lighting ;  3,  Telephones  and  Micro¬ 
phones ;  4,  Various  Applications  of  Electricity.  Part  I.  com¬ 
mences  with  the  usual  description  of  Voltaic  batteries,  and 
contains  some  very  good  analogies,  which  we  quote  :  — 

“  We  can  form  a  fairly  exact  idea  of  a  battery  by  comparing  it  to 
a  focus  of  heat ;  for  instance,  the  furnace  of  a  boiler.  This  focus 
produces,  by  the  combustion  or  chemical  combination  of  coal  with 
the  oxygen  of  tho  atmosphere,  heat,  which  raises  a  certain  volume  of 
the  products  of  combustion  to  a  certain  temperature.  The  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  will  partly  serve  to  produce  a 
certain  volume  of  steam  at  a  certain  pressure.  The  furnace  of  our 
boiler  is  nothing  but  the  battery  itself ;  zinc  is  the  fuel,  dilute  acid 
is  the  burning  agent.  By  their  chemical  combination,  an  electric 
current  is  produced,  having  a  certain  tension  or  electro-motive-power, 
and  a  certain  intensity,  as  vapour  has  a  perfectly  distinct  volume  and 
pressure.” 

In  describing  “  tension,”  we  get  another  good  analogy : — 

“  The  tension  of  the  current  corresponds  to  the  pressure  which 
causes  water  to  circulate  through  a  conducting  tube.  The  analogy 
is  complete,  for  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  is  analogcns 

*  The  Modern  Applications  of  Electrici'y.  By  E.  Hospitalier.  Translated  and 
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to  the  volume  of  water  delivered  by  conduction.  The  conductor 
forming  the  outside  circuit  is  nothing  else  but  the  conducting  tube  ; 
this  conductor  offers  a  resistance  to  the  electric  current,  as  the  tube 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  running  of  the  water.  There  are,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  a  given  electrical  circulation,  three  distinct  cliaracter- 
■istic  elements  : — 1.  The  pressure  of  the  current,  tension,  electro¬ 
motive-force,  or  difference  of  potentials — whichever  you  like  to  call 
it — the  force  through  which  the  electric  curx-ent  is  established.  2. 
The  volume  of  the  current,  its  intensity,  or  the  quantity  of  electricity 
traversing  the  circuit  in  a  given  time.  3.  The  resistance  of  the 
circuit,  the  resistance  which  the  conductor  opposes  to  the  circulation 
of  the  current,  taking  into  consideration  its  dimensions  and  its 

nature . The  rate  of  discharge  of  a  flow  of  water  corresponds 

to  the  intensity  (as,  for  instance,  100  litres  per  second),  and  the  volume 
discharged  in  a  given  time  corresponds  to  the  electric  quantity  in  a 
given  time.  This  electric  quantity  is  called  ‘  current.’  As  regards 
hhe  word  ‘ intensity,’ it  corresponds  to  what  the  French  call  ‘tension.’ 
These  analogous  terms  lead  to  confusion,  against  which  we  have  to 
guard  ourselves.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  give  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in 
■which  the  subject  is  handled  ;  everything  is  stated  clearly  and 
distinctly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  Potential,  Tension, 
and  Electro-motive-foi'ce  represent  three  attributes  of  electricity, 
or  only  one  ;  it  is  evident  that  our  author  believes  in  but  one, 
and  for  simplicity’s  sake,  we  trust  he  may  be  correct.  Doubtless, 
the  good  time  is  coming  when  one  electrician  speaking  to  another 
on  matters  technical  will  be  understood  ;  at  present,  there  is  far 
too  much  ambiguity  attached  to  the  meaning  of  many  words  to 
render  such  a  desirable  result  by  any  means  certain.  No  less  than 
thirteen  forms  of  battery  are  described,  and  others  alluded  to. 
In  speaking  of  the  Smee  cell,  “  platinised  platinum  ”  is  men¬ 
tioned  ;  we  presume  “  platinised  silver  ”  is  intended.  The  pheno¬ 
menon  styled  “  polarisation  ”  is  well  explained.  Next  follow 
thermo-electric  batteries  ;  and  here  we  regret  the  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  new.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  solve  the  difficulty  of 
“household  electricity”  than  a  cheap  and  good  thermo-pile. 
With  the  chapter  devoted  to  magneto  and  dynamo  machines  we 
are  a  little  disappointed  ;  there  is  no  originality, — indeed,  where 
their  inductive  action  is  gone  into,  the  works  of  Du  Moncel  are 
simply  quoted,  even  to  describing  the  Schuckurt  machine  as  a 
bad  copy  of  the  Gramme;  and  hei-e  we  beg  to  differ  both  with 
Du  Moncel  and  Hospitalier.  We  fail  to  see  that  the  armature 
of  the  Schuckurt  machine  is  more  expensive  to  wind  than  that 
of  Gramme;  and  we  do  distinctly  see  that  its  flattened  form 
presents  a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  the  length  of  wire 
on  its  coils  to  the  direct  action  of  the  field  magnets  ;  and  we  do 
not  see  why  the  electrician  of  Niirnberg  should  not  have  the 
credit  of  his  improvement.  We  are  far  from  under-rating  the 
Gramme  machine,  but  we  decline  to  believe  in  its  infallibility. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  neatly  entitled,  “  Apparatus  for  Trans¬ 
forming  Electricity,”  and  in  it  are  described  secondary  batteries 
.and  induction  coils.  To  Plante’s  battery  is  justly  given  the 
first  place,  and  that  of  Faure  receives  a  shorter  notice,  much 
of  course,  which  is  said  of  the  first  being  equally  applicable  to 
the  second.  The  description  of  the  chemical  action  produced 
between  the  leaden  couples  is  given  in  M.  Plante’s  own  words, 
and  is  exceedingly  interesting,  though  too  lengthy  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  here.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Sutton’s  battery 
receives  a  notice,  and  we  trust  soon  to  hear  of  its  practical 
application,  there  being,  we  believe,  no  patent-rights  attached 
to  it. 

Then  follows  a  brief  description  of  nearly  all  the  arc-regulator 
•lamps  and  candle  lamps,  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  various 
semi-incandescent  lamps,  leading  up  to  the  incandescent  lamp  of 
the  present  day  ;  and  here  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  work  up 
to  date  begins  to  show  itself,  the  Swan  lamp,  if  we  mistake  not, 
having  a  somewhat  antiquated  form  of  attachment  between  the 
carbon  filament  and  the  conducting  wires,  whilst  the  Lane-Fox 
lamp  is  also  of  an  antique  pattern.  A  good  cut  and  description 
Is  given  of  the  Lane-Fox  regulator  ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  singular  similarity  existing  between  it 
and  that  of  Maxim,  exemplifying,  as  it  does,  in  a  wonderful 
■degree  the  manner  in  which  two  minds,  working  in  the  same 
direction,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  in  different  countries,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  solution  of  a  difficulty,  by  means  of  appa¬ 
ratus  almost  identical.  The  last  chapter  of  Part  II.  treats  of 
the  application  of  Electric-lighting,  and  is  a  resume  of  all  that 
has  gone  before.  We  would  suggest  here  that  writers  on  Elec¬ 
tricity  are  distinctly  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  minimise  the 
danger  from  fire  in  the  use  of  this  subtle  agent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  dangerous,  unless  carefully  handled,  though  perhaps 
not  more  so  than  gas.  A  frank  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  would 
reap  a  twofold  advantage, — 1st,  Fires  arising  from  the  contact 
of  wires  would  be  less  frequent;  2nd,  when  they  did  occur,  the 


damage  done  to  the  good  name  of  Electricity  would  be  less.  On 
the  vexed  question  of  the  cost  of  electric-lighting,  we  will  allow 
our  author  to  speak  for  himself  “  Nothing,”  he  says,  “  is 
more  variable  than  the  cost  price  of  electric-lighting;  it  may  be 
ten  times  less  expensive  than  gas,  or  ten  times  more,  as  the  case 
may  be.”  Here  is  room  for  reflection.  This  portion  of  the 
work  concludes  with  a  fairly  full  description  of  the  systems  of 
Maxim  and  of  Brush,  the  latter  being  an  extract  from 
Engineering ;  and  here  we  have  serious  fault  to  find  with  Dr. 
Maier.  Fig.  102,  which  is  a  diagram  of  the  connection  between 
armature  bobbins  and  magnet  coils  of  the  Brush  machine,  and 
likewise  the  description  of  the  same,  are  correctly  copied  from 
Engineering,  but,  unfortunately,  Engineering  is  completely 
wrong  in  its  diagram  and  description.  Mr.  Maier  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  fallen  into  this  trap,  the  Scientific  American 
has  done  the  same  thing ;  but  it  reflects  little  credit  on  any  of 
the  parties  concerned.  A  newspaper  error  reproduced  in  a 
standard  work  is  too  bad. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  to  Telephones  and  Microphones,  and  will 
doubtless  be  considered  by  many  non-professional  readers  to  be 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  for  not  only  is  the  subject 
one  of  engrossing  interest,  but  there  is  a  charming  simplicity 
about  it,  which  does  not  obtain  in  so  great  a  degree  in  other 
branches  of  electrical  science.  The  simplicity  is,  of  course, 
confined  to  the  “  how,”  the  “  why  ”  being  by  no  means  obvious. 
Telephones  are  arranged  under  two  heads, — 1st,  musical  tele¬ 
phones,  which  transmit  sounds  only  ;  2nd,  articulating  tele¬ 
phones,  which  carry  the  human  voice.  The  string  telephone, 
which  as  a  toy  is  doubtless  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  is 
mentioned  as  being  more  than  two  centuries  old.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  amongst  the  natives  of  India  this 
device  was  of  still  greater  antiquity.  It  appears  that  Page,  an 
American,  in  1837,  first  noticed  the  sounds  produced  in  iron  by 
rapid  changes  in  the  intensity  of  its  magnetisation.  In  1855,  Leon 
Scott  invented  an  apparatus  called  a  phon autograph,  consisting 
in  part  of  a  stretched  piece  of  skin  vibrating  under  the  influence 
of  the  human  voice,  and  this  instrument  is  said  to  have  been 
“the  origin  of  the  vibrating  plate  in  the  telephone.”  This,  we 
think,  can  scarcely  be  correct,  seeing  that  the  same  vibrating 
skin  was  used  in  the  string  telephone.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Reiss  in  1860  combined  the  vibrating  skin  with  the  magnetic 
pulsations,  and  produced  the  first  electric  telephone,  which  was 
a  musical  one,  and  which  was  improved  upon  by  Gray  in  1874 ; 
these  instruments,  however,  are  now  chiefly  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  history.  The  first  really  articulating  tele¬ 
phone  was  invented  by  Bell,  and  jxatented  on  February  14th, 
1876, — though  it  appears  that  Gray  had  patented  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  on  the  very  same  day,  and  alluding  to 
this  our  author  says  : — 

“In  the  apparatus  patented  by  Gray,  the  undulating  currents 
required  for  telephonic  transmission  were  obtained  by  varying  the 
electrical  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of 
the  current  in  this  circuit.  Bell’s  and  Gray’s  speakers  are  identical 

as  regards  principle,  and  similar  as  regards  construction . 

Whilst  Gray  has  persisted  in  constructing  telephones  with  a  battery 
and  a  liquid  speaker,  Bell  has  first  constructed  a  magnetic  telephone 
without  battery.  He  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  and  nobody  now  contests  his  claim.” 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  Bell’s  invention,  we  still 
think  that  he  cannot  fairly  be  called  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
pihone,  inasriiuch  as  that  of  Gray  dates  from  the  same  day. 
Articulating  telephones  are  again  subdivided, — 1st,  those  em¬ 
ploying  a  battery ;  2nd,  those  worked  by  means  of  magnets 
only.  Bell’s  telephone  is  the  only  one  of  the  latter  class,  though 
numerous  alterations,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  improvements, 
have  been  effected  by  others.  The  first  or  battery  class  com¬ 
prise  microphones,  and  most  of  the  numerous  adaptations  : — 
“  Every  telephone  consists  of  two  parts, — (1),  the  speaker 
(usually  called  the  transmitter),  which  transforms  the  speaker’s 
word  into  undulating  currents,  which  are  sent  along  the  line. 
(2),  the  receiver,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  receives  the  undu¬ 
lating  currents,  and  transforms  them  again  into  sonorous 
vibrations.”  We  give  the  following  description  of  the  action  of 
Bell’s  magnetic  telephone 

“  The  successive  transformations  which  take  place  in  the  inappre¬ 
ciable  interval  between  the  moment  when  the  sound  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  the  moment  when  it  strikes  the  ear  of  the 
listener,  are  most  interesting.  They  are  seven  in  number  : — 1.  The 
vibration  of  the  air  sets  the  plate  of  the  speaker  in  motion.  2.  This 
motion  changes  the  magnetic  division  of  the  magnetic  bar.  3.  The 
change  in  the  magnetic  division  developes  induced  currents  in  the 
bobbin  of  the  speaker.  4.  These  induced  currents  traverse  the  line 
and  the  bobbin  of  the  receiver.  5.  These  currents  produce  changes  in 
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the  magnetic  bar  of  the  receiver.  6.  These  changes  of  maguetism  act 
on  the  plate,  and  cause  it  to  vibrate.  7.  The  vibrations  of  the  plate 
are  communicated  to  the  air,  and  strike  the  tympanum  of  the 
listener’s  ear.” 

Our  author  goes  on  to  describe  all  the  more  important  modifica¬ 
tions  and  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  these 
wonderful  instruments,  and  illustrates  his  subject  fully  as  he 
goes.  Various  other  ingenious  applications  of  electricity  are 
desci'ibed,  which,  though  exceedingly  interesting,  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  receive  a  mention  here. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ - 

A  Pictorial  and  Historical  Handbook  to  Warwickshire  (Ward  and 
Lock)  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be.  Without  entering  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  large  and  learned  county  histories,  it  gives  fairly  exhaus¬ 
tive  notices  of  the  antiquities  of  that  most  interesting  of  our  Midland 
counties,  describing  its  principal  literary  and  historical  associations, 
its  chief  towns  and  villages,  its  manufactures  and  industries,  and  the 
resorts  of  tourists  and  travellers.  It  is  fortunate  in  having  three 
such  subjects  as  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  proud  castles  of  Warwick 
and  Kenilworth  as  pieces  da  resistance  ;  but  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  book  has  taken  equal  pains  in  his  account  of  Stoneleigli  Abbey, 
of  Leamington,  of  fair  Coventry,  with  its  three  tall  spires  and  its 
many  mediaeval  memories  of  religious  guilds  and  miracle-plays,  of 
Birmingham,  with  its  factories,  of  Tamworth,  and  its  historic  castle, 
&c.  Many  of  the  rural  parish  churches  are  well  described ;  and, 
although  the  work  is  comprised  in  one  duodecimo  volume,  yet  it  is 
illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood  engravings,  some  of  them 
of  high  merit,  though  others  are  hard  and  stiff.  It  strikes  us  that 
the  four  coloured  plates  had  better  have  been  left  uncoloured. 

An  Impromptu  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  By  W.  H.  Le  Mesnrier. 
(Elliot  Stock.) — -This  simple  narrative  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  tourists ;  but  it  appeals  principally  to  those  whose  love  for 
mountains,  eternal  snows,  glaciers,  and  dangerous  adventure,  equals 
that  of  the  hero  of  the  seven-hundred-and-sixty-eighth  ascent  (from 
Chamounix)  of  Mont  Blanc, — that  is,  reckoning  from  Balmat’s,  in  1786. 
Long  before  the  more  prudent  reader  has  followed  the  expedition  to 
its  goal,  the  perils  so  vividly  depicted  will  have  suppressed  all  desire 
to  emulate  the  example  of  the  two  travellers,  whose  visit  to  the 
Grand  Mulets,  one  fine  July  evening,  led  to  their  successful  and  more 
daring  exploit  the  next  day.  The  illustrations,  though  rough,  add 
much  interest  to  the  story.  In  the  ap]rendix  is  found  a  resume  of 
the  principal  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  since  De  Saussure’s  visit  to 
Chamonix  in  1760. 

Schelling’s  Transcendental  Idealism.  By  John  Watson,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Queen’s  University,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Canada.  (Griggs,  Chicago ;  Triibner,  London.) — This  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  “  German  Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Headers  and  Students,  edited  by  G.  S.  Morris.”  The  “  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason”  has  already  been  redacted  by  the  editor,  and  more  of 
Kant’s,  together  with  works  of  Hegel,  Fichte,  Leibnitz,  (in  this  order, 
according  to  the  programme),  are  to  follow.  The  English  readers  and 
students  for  whom  these  Philosophical  Classics  are  intended  must  be 
pretty  well  read  in  German  philosophical  history,  if  they  are  to  use  a 
book  like  this  present  one  to  any  purpose.  It  is  a  rapid  prdcis  by 
way  of  essay,  and  the  writer,  after  cheerfully  remarking  that  “  every¬ 
body  is  familiar  with  the  saying  of  Hegel”  about  Schelliug’s  philo¬ 
sophical  development,  continues  presumably  to  address  these  every- 
bodies  in  his  250  pages  of  “  critical  exposition.”  At  least,  it  is  only  to 
such,  we  imagine,  that  he  is  intelligible  in  his  immediately  following 
references  to  Kant  and  Fichte.  If  the  book  is  meant  as  a  study  in 
philosophy,  addressed  to  readers  on  the  same  level  of  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  subject  as  the  writer  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  ;  if  it  is 
in  usum  tironum,  it  is  inadequate.  The  tyro,  even  if  it  is  good  for 
him  to  be  talked  to  as  a  past  master  in  philosophy,  should  not  bo 
treated  with  the  painful  haste  which  eschews  references,  and  cannot 
stay  to  make  an  index. 

The  History  of  Wallingford.  By  John  K.  Hedges.  2  vols. 
(Clowes  and  Co.) — Wallingford  is  one  of  those  ancient  towns 
which  have  comparatively  fallen  out  of  sight  in  recent  times, 
partly  because  it  lay  off  the  great  high  coach-road,  and  now  lies  off 
the  great  high  railroad  to  the  west,  and  partly  because  it  has  had 
no  special  trade  or  manufacture  to  support  it.  In  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  times,  however,  Wallingford  played  a  prominent  part  in  our 
national  history,  especially  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  I., 
when  the  Empress  Maud  found  a  home  within  the  walls  of  its  castle, 
which  had  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  earlier  structure  by  order  of 
the  Conqueror.  But  even  a  greater  antiquity  is  claimed  for  Walling¬ 
ford  by  Mr.  Hedges ;  it  was  probably  the  Calleva  Atrebatum 
of  the  era  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  Roman  roads  met  at  it, 
or  near  it.  Roman  coins  and  urns  have  been  found  on  its  site, 


and  there  are  also  other  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the  Roman  eagles. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Hedges  sees  reason  to  believe  that,  wherever  Julius 
Caesar  crossed  the  Thames,  he  probably  pushed  on  his  march  as  far 
westward  as  Wallingford.  The  castle  is  connected  in  subsequent 
history  with  the  names  of  King  John  and  his  Barons,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  Piers  Gaveston,  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  and  Richard  and 
Edmund,  Earls  of  Cornwall,  whose  favourite  residence  it  became,  and 
who  spent  large  sums  on  adorning  it  with  almost  royal  magnificence. 
For  its  subsequent  history  under  the  Tudors,  for  its  architectural,, 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  for  its  history  as  a  Parliamentary 
borough,  we  must  content  ourselves  by  referring  our  readors  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Hedges,  to  whom  the  students  of  English  topography 
are  much  indebted  for  a  most  complete  monograph  on  a  town  that,  as 
yet,  has  not  had  a  worthy  historian. 

Zeller’s  History  of  Greek  Philosophy:  the  Pre-Socratic  Schools. 
Translated  by  S.  F.  Alleyne.  (Longmans.) — Zeller’s  great  work  has 
appeared  in  piecemeal  translations  hitherto,  as  the  studies  of  the 
translators  or  the  requirements  of  students  determined.  Miss 
Alleyne,  who  began  by  translating  the  sixteen  chapters  that  deal 
with  Plato,  now  gives  us  the  sections  covering  the  Pre-Socratic 
philosophy,  and  may  be  congratulated  on  the  honour  of  having  thus 
brought  the  largest  portion,  and  certainly  not  the  least  important,  of 
the  book  to  the  knowledge  of  English  students,  “  who  are,  perhaps* 
less  familiar  with  German  than  Greek.”  The  translation,  as  a  whole, 
did  not  need  the  deprecatory  words  of  the  preface  in  which  Miss 
Alleyne  pleads  “  the  requirements  of  the  English  language,  and  its 
deficiency  in  precise  equivalents  for  German  philosophical  terms,”  as 
an  excuse  for  shortcomings  in  her  achievements.  It  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  such  deficiency  exists,  and  the  expression  “  German 
philosophical  terms  ”  looks  something  like  a  surrender  of  philosophy 
to  the  Germans.  But  Miss  Alleyne  shows  herself  quite  capable  of 
expressing  in  intelligible  English  Zeller’s  exposition  of  Greek 
thought ;  and  in  the  frequently  polemical  and  minute  notes  the  help 
of  Mr.  Abbott  of  Balliol,  which  she  mentions  in  her  preface,  has 
enabled  her  to  present  her  author’s  meaning  fully,  and  at  the  same 
time  rather  less  roughly  than  in  the  original.  Zeller’s  style  is  hardly 
ever  inspired  or  inspiring ;  and  if  the  translator  does  not  go  beyond 
her  author  in  this  respect,  at  least  she  does  not  fall  behind  him. 
Style,  however,  is  a  subordinate  consideration  in  a  philosophical  work’- 
and  the  clearness  and  thoroughness  of  Zeller’s  treatment  (it  is 
superfluous  to  speak  of  the  high  qualities  of  a  work  so  well  known  as 
his)  are  well  represented  in  this  English  version.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  an  uniformly  revised  edition  of  the  English  translations* 
with  Zeller’s  co-opei-ation,  could  be  made.  We  should  get  more 
continuity,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the  author’s  manus  ultima . 
And  Miss  Alleyne  would  probably  be  the  best  editor. 

Records  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate.  By  Rev.  W.  Denton,  M.A. 
(G.  Bell  and  Sons.) — In  this  volume,  Mr.  Denton  has  done  for  the- 
parish  of  Cripplegate  what  Mr.  Diprose  did  so  successfully  for  St. 
Clement  Danes  a  few  years  since.  He  has  placed  on  record  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  City  parishes 
without  the  walls ;  and  it  is  no  slight  matter  for  such  parish  to  boast 
that  it  holds  within  its  church  the  bones  of  Milton.  Considering  that 
such  is  the  case,  the  only  wonder  is  that  more  pilgrimages  are  not 
made  yearly  to  the  tomb  of  the  author  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  publication  of  this  work  may  tend  to  create  and 
foster  an  interest  in  a  parish  which,  though  it  was  only  a  wild  moor 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  not  reclaimed  and  fitted 
for  building  purposes  till  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  thriving,  after  having  com¬ 
menced,  like  old  Rome,  with  a  somewhat  lawless  population  as  its 
founders.  Besides  the  old  City  walls,  some  fine  bastions  of  which 
still  bound  the  south  extremity  of  the  parish,  the  chief  interest 
centres  naturally  in  its  church,  which  happily  escaped  the  effects  of 
the  Fire  of  London,  and  the  scarcely  less  destructive  hands  of  amateur 
restorers  of  the  “  churchwarden  ”  type.  The  original  structure  would 
seem  to  have  been  Norman,  the  work  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
neighbouring  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  its  dedication  to  St. 
Giles,  as  the  patron  saint  of  cripples,  lepers,  &c.,  was  most  appro¬ 
priate,  as  in  almost  every  town  St.  Giles’s  Church  was  erected  just 
outside  the  walls.  In  1545,  the  church  suffered  severely  from  a  fire* 
which  destroyed  most  of  the  fine  monuments  erected  within 
it  in  the  Plantagenet  and  earlier  Tudor  reigns,  including  those 
of  the  Greys,  Earls  of  Kent,  the  Egertons,  and  the  Luceys  of 
Charlecote.  Among  the  illustrous  dead  who  lie  within  its  walls  are 
John  Foxe,  the  “  Martyrologist,”  John  Speed,  the  chronicler,  and  the 
gallant  Martin  Frobisher,  the  first  of  Arctic  voyagers,  and  the  here¬ 
of  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  As  Bunhill  Fields  are  within 
the  borders  of  the  parish,  the  name  of  John  Bunyan  should  be  added 
to  this  list  of  its  illustrous  dead.  Of  Milton  we  have  already  spoken. 
Mr.  Denton  gives  us  many  interesting  extracts  from  the  parish 
registers  and  other  records  ;  but  we  think  that  he  might  have  de¬ 
scribed  at  greater  length  the  plate  in  the  vestry,  which,  though  some¬ 
what  late  in  date,  is  among  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of 
London. 
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"What  Shall  TTe  Do  with  Them  ?  (Nisbet  and  Co.) — “  Them  ”  refers 
to  the  overtasked  and  invalided  workers  who  are  fainting  under  the 
burdens  of  life,  for  whom  the  rest  for  which  they  cannot  pay  is  a 
necessity.  To  provide  sea-side  “  homes,”  where  these  weary  labourers 
may  freely  or  cheaply  obtain  the  possibility  of  recruiting  their  strength, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  an  imperative  duty.  The  object  of  Miss 
Corke’s  book  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  able  management  of  at  least 
one  such  home,  and  though  we  cannot  commend  the  style  in  which 
she  has  executed  her  task,  we  wish  the  cause  she  has  at  heart  abundant 
success. 

An  Old-Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by 
C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Yol.  I.  (Cas¬ 
sell  and  Co.) — It  is  noteworthy  that  a  demand  presumably  sufficient 
should  exist  for  another  work  ou  Scripture  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
those  on  which  the  “Speaker’s  Commentary”  was  conducted.  The 
first  volume  of  this  undertaking  is  before  us,  and  includes  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Dean  Plumptre  has  contributed  a 
““  General  Introduction,”  written  in  the  cautious,  yet  liberal  spirit 
which  we  should  expect  from  him.  It  is  an  admirable  summary  of 
the  main  facts  which  relate  to  the  origin  and  the  classification  both 
of  the  Canonical  and  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  to  the  original  text, 
and  to  the  chief  ancient  and  English  versions.  The  commentary  on 
■Genesis  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  that  on  Exodus  by 
■Canon  Rawlinson,  that  on  Leviticus  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  while  that  on 
Numbers  was  contributed  by  the  late  Canon  Elliott.  The  critical 
stand-point  occupied  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  different  from  that  of  his 
collaboraieurs.  He  does  not  think  that  the  book  with  which  he 
deals,  “  in  its  present  form;  was  written  by  Moses,”  and  he 
draws  his  illustrations  of  it  from  what  is,  indeed,  the  only  avail- 
-able  source,  the  service  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  writer  of 
the  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  other  hand,  has  this  for 
his  final  sentence, — “  The  conclusion  seems  sure  that  we  have  in  the 
Pentateuch  the  work  of  Moses,  and  that  we  have  it  substantially  as 
It  left  his  hands.”  He  even  believes  that  the  “  Book  of  the  Law  ”  read 
in  the  Temple  in  the  days  of  King  Josiah  was  the  “  autograph  copy 
of  Moses.”  This  does  not  prevent  him  from  allowing  that  there 
■“  never  was,  until  the  return  from  exile,  any  age  in  which  the  Law 
•of  Moses  commanded  the  universal  assent  of  the  people.”  IV e  are 
very  far  from  objecting  to  this  divergence  of  opinion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  welcome  it.  The  freedom  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  enjoyed 
will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  whole  work.  We  can  only 
wish  that  other  contributors  may  be  disposed  to  use  it.  Something 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  already.  Dean  Payne  Smith  is 
strictly  conservative,  but  his  annotations  compare  favourably  with 
•the  comments  on  Genesis  in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary.  Canon 
Rawlinson’s  contribution  is  especially  valuable  in  the  portion  which 
refers  to  Egypt.  On  the  whole,  the  "  English  reader  ”  will  find  this 
a  very  useful  book  of  reference. 

Eli’s  Children.  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  3  vols.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.) — That  Eli’s  children  should  come  to  a  bad  end  is  a  thing 
-quite  to  be  expected,  when  they  are  such  very  bad  subjects  as  are  the 
sons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Mallow,  the  Eli  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  story. 
Bat  why  should  the  doom  fall  on  his  daughter,  Julia,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  spoilt  by  any  parental  indulgence  ?  And  why 
-should  it  extend  to  a  number  of  other  innocent  people  P  However,  it 
is  Mr.  Fenn’s  spdcialitd  to  deal  in  horrors,  and  as  he  follows  the  honest 
course  of  forewarning  his  readers  as  to  what  they  may  expect,  by  de¬ 
scribing  his  novel  as  “  The  Chronicle  of  an  Unhappy  Family,”  no  one 
has  a  right  to  complain.  Still,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  might 
employ  his  undoubted  ability,  of  which  this  tale,  repulsive  as  it  is, 
gives  sufficient  proof,  in  a  more  pleasant  and  profitable  way.  Why 
-should  he  speak,  by  the  way,  of  the  shooting  of  an  escaping  convict 
at  Dartmoor  as  a  “judicial  murder  ?”  If  the  men  are  to  be  sent  in 
working  parties  outside  the  prison-walls,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
■deterring  them  from  attempts  at  escape  ;  and  it  is  right,  not 

wrong,  to  deter  them  at  any  cost. - Exchange  no  Robbery,  and 

other  Novelettes.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards.  2  vols.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.) — The  short  story  which  gives  a  title  to  these  two  volumes 
is  very  good.  The  daughter  of  a  farmer  changes  places  with  a  girl, 
her  foster-sister,  who  belongs  to  a  German  grand-ducal  house,  an 
■exchange  made  possible  by  circumstances.  The  young  lady  has 
lived  remote  from  Court.  She  was  the  child  of  an  inferior  marriage, 
and  is  suddenly  brought  into  importance  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  proper  match  for  the  heir  of  the  duchy.  The  scheme,  a  jest  at 
first,  though  not  without  an  arriere  pensee  of  earnestness  on  the  part 
•of  the  ambitious  plebeian,  becomes  a  reality,  and  both  parties,  after  a 
period  of  trial  which  is  skilfully  managed  by  the  novelist,  fill  their 
new  positions  with  admirable  fitness.  None  of  the  other  stories  are 
at  all  equal  to  this,  though  “The  Three  B.A.’s”  is  a  bright  little 
sketch  of  the  life  of  activity  which  will,  doubtless,  become  more  and 
more  common  among  the  young  women-students  of  the  day.  What 
-a  contrast  between  the  full,  cheerful  life  of  the  teacher  Eugenia,  and 
the  dull  and  objectless  existence  which  thousands  of  young  women 
uselessly  drag  out  at  home !  The  collection  would  have  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  better  for  the  omission  of  “  Priest  and  Maiden.” 


In  a  neat  little  volume  of  neat  little  sermons,  bearing  the  title  of 
Towards  the  Sunset ;  or,  Teachings  after  Thirty  Years  (Isbister),  the 
now  veteran  author  of  “  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson  ”  puts 
one  not  a  little  in  mind  of  one  of  the  heroines  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
“  Endymion.”  When  her  husband  died,  she  “  went  into  very  pretty 
mourning;”  “A.  K.  H.  B.”  has  gone  into  very  pretty  seriousness. 
We  had  almost  said  pessimism,  for  our  author  thinks  “  there  arenow- 
a-days  divers  ominous  signs,  social,  political,  moral,  that  point  towards 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Britain,”  and,  speaking  specially  of  church 
attendance  in  Scotland,  says  : — “  It  has  been  very  strongly  pressed 
upon  me,  in  these  last  years,  that  not  merely  the  old  in  many  cases 
wish  to  have  as  little  of  public  worship  as  is  decently  possible,  but 
that  the  young — I  mean  children,  and  lads  and  girls — have  lost  much 
of  the  old,  simple-minded  enjoyment  in  going  to  church.”  But,  in 
spite  of  such  statements  as  this — which  ought  to  have  a  grave  signi¬ 
ficance  for  Scotland,  if  its  author  is  correct  in  holding  that 
the  preaching  in  Scotlaud  now-a-days  is  “incomparably  better’’ 
than  it  used  to  be — and  in  spite  of  half-pathetic  references 
to  “  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy,”  and  to  “  my  Ayrshire  bring¬ 
ing-up,”- — we  have  much  of  the  old  and  careful  daintiness,  the 
old  air  of  artistic  lounging  among  the  Eternities  and  Immensities. 
Who  but  “A.  K.  H.  B.”  could  have  begun  a  sermon  on  “  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  ”  in  this  fashion: — “Late  one  night,  not 
long  ago,  I  left  the  room  in  which  I  work,  the  day’s  work  being  over. 
I  put  out  the  lights  before  going,  and  there  was  sudden  and  complete 
darkness.  Many  times  before,  one  had  done  the  same  thing,  with  no 
special  thought  in  one’s  mind.  But  on  that  night  the  thought  came 
upon  me — some  day,  all  outward  light  will  go  from  these  eyes  in  like 
manner.”  The  solemnity  of  the  incident  is  spoiled  by  the  lapse  into 
the  feminine  and  unreal  self-renunciation  involved  in  “  one  ”  and 
“  these  eyes.”  When  should  a  man  be  himself,  if  not  when  in  the 
presence  of  death,  or  when  filled  with  the  idea  of  it  ?  Yet  there 
are  shrewd  and  sound  thiugs  in  Towards  the  Sunset,  as  in  all 
“A.  K.  H.  B.’s”  volumes.  If  his  language  is  sometimes  rather  too 
ladylike,  his  sentiment  is  always  healthy. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  very  severe  on  Mr.  Alan  Muir,  the  author  of 
Hearthrug  Farces  (Hogg),  even  though  he  says  such  strange  things 
as  “I  believe  laughter  and  religion  to  be  the  two  things  that  chiefly 
make  life  bearable.”  He  is  not  pretentious.  He  says  he  is  no 
humourist,  and  that  one  page  of  Dickens,  or  “  one  sentence  of  a 
Weller,  or  a  Gamp,  or  Bailey  Junior,  or  other  of  his  comic  immortals, 
has  provoked  more  laughter  than  all  I  shall  ever  write  or  speak.”  He  is 
full  of  what  he  himself  would  probably  call  “  honest”  animal  spirits. 
There  is  originality,  too,  in  one  of  his  Farces,  which  he  styles  “  Selina’s 
Revenge.”  The  idea  of  a  widow  making  a  man  who  had  jilted  her 
in  her  maiden  days  give  up  Liberalism,  Nonconformity,  and 
teetotalism,  before  she  will  marry  him,  is  at  least  fresh.  Mr.  Muir’s 
fun  is,  however,  rather  too  broad,  and  in  the  longest  of  his  Farces 
is  very  thin  as  well.  He  is  justified  in  his  admiration  of  Dickens, 
but  why  speak  of  “  his  friendly,  cleansing  mirth?”  The  phrase  has  a 
disagreeable  “patent-medicine”  look. 

The  City  of  London  Directory.  (Collingridge.) — This  is  the  thirteenth 
annual  issue  of  a  useful  business  directory,  and  it  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  contents,  information,  corrected  up  to  February  3rd,  in 
connection  with  the  new  streets  and  buildings  recently  erected  in  the 
City.  A  list  of  the  fire  hydrants,  alarm  posts,  and  fire-escape  and 
hose  stations  are  given  ;  and  a  new  coloured  map  has  also  been  added. 
Merchants  and  traders  especially  will  find  the  information  given  in 
this  compilation  valuable. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Directory :  Thirty-eighth  annual  issue. 
(Kelly  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street.)— May’s  British 
and  Irish  Press  Guide  :  Tenth  annual  issue.  (F.  L.  May  and 
Co.,  Piccadilly.) — May  and  Co.’s  Press  Manual:  Sixth  annual 
publication.  (C.  H.  May  and  Co.,  Gracecliurch  Street.) — Although 
the  titles  of  these  carefully  compiled  and  useful  guides  give 
no  intimation  of  the  fact,  in  addition  to  the  lists  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  all  con¬ 
tain  nearly  complete  lists  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Continent  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  now 
1,962  newspapers  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Isles ; 
1,530  are  published  in  England,  of  wrhich  number  386  are  issued  in 
London.  There  are  nine  journals  recognised  as  “  Sunday  newspapers  ” 
(all  except  one  being  published  in  the  metropolis),  but  in  fact  there  is 
but  one  newspaper — the  Observer — published  in  London  on  Sunday 
only,  the  other  eight  issuing  editions  on  days  preceding  or  following 
Sunday.  The  Magazines  and  Reviews  number  1,311,  of  which  326  are  of 
a  religious  chai’acter.  Politically  classified,  the  numbers  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  as  follows  : 
— Professedly  Independent  or  Neutral,  1,150;  Liberal,  569;  Conserva¬ 
tive,  376  ;  Liberal-Conservative,  61 ;  National,  16.  Great  care  and  in¬ 
genuity  have  been  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of  the  localisation 
maps  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  books.  In  the  same  connection  we 
acknowdedge  the  receipt  of  The  Philosophy  of  Advertising,  by  H. 
Sell,  a  useful  compilation  for  advertisers. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Braddou  (M.),  Golden  Calf,  3  vols... . (Maxwell)  31/6 

Braddon  (M  ),  Mount  Royal,  12 mo  .  ( Maxwell)  2  11 

Bryant  (W.  C.),  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  8vo  ...(S.  Low  &  Co.)  15/0 

Buchanan  (R.),  Love  Me  for  Ever,  cr  8vo . (Chatto)  3/6 

Carlyle  and  Emerson,  Correspondence  of,  1834-72,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chatto)  24/0 

Church,  Precious  Stones  in  their  Scientific  Relations,  &c...(  Chapman  k  Hall)  2/6 

Clare  (A  ),  A  Child  of  the  Menhir,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . . (Tinsley)  31/6 

Colour-Serjeant’s  Ledger,  folio  . . (W.  Clowes)  5/0 

Cowan  (G.  D.),  Moorish  Lotos  Leaves,  8vo  . . (Tinsley)  10  6 

Douglas  (M.),  Countess  Yiolet,  cr  8vo .  . (W.  H.  Allen)  6/0 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Yol.  15,  4to . .  (Black)  30/0 

Grindrod  (C.),  Plays  from  English  History,  cr  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  7  6 

Hoole  (C.  H.).  Poems,  12 mo  . (Parker)  6  0 

Hull  (E.),  Contributions  to  Physical  History  of  British  Isles,  8vo  (Stanford)  12/6 

Inter  Flumina,  Yerses  Written  among  Rivers,  cr  8vo  . . (Parker)  3/6 

Jeffcott  (W.  S.),  Helps  for  Latin  Students,  12mo  . (Longman)  2/0 

Josephus’s  Works,  cr  8vo . (Ward  &  Lock)  3/6 

Letts’  Consular  Atlas,  folio  . (Letts)  21/0 

McLachlan  (J.).  Student’s  Handbook  of  Surgical  Anatomy . (Livingstone)  2/0 

Malley  (A.  C.),  Micro-photography,  cr  8vo  . . (Lewis)  5/0 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  cr  8vo  . (Ward  &  Lock)  3/6 

Morgan  (H.  F  ),  Summary  of  Tactics,  12mo . (Marcus  Ward)  5  0 

Morton  (A.  S.),  Refraction  of  the  Eye,  cr  8vo . . .  (Lewis)  2/6 

Practical  Canoeing,  by  “Tipliys,”  8vo . (Norie  <!fc  Wilson)  5  0 

Praed  (C.>,  An  Australian  Heroine,  cr  8vo . (Chapman  &  Hall)  6/0 

Report  of  the  Smoke- Abatement  Committee,  4to . . (Smith  &  Elder)  15/0 

Russell  (W.  C.),  The  Lady  Maud,  cr8vo . . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  6/0 

Sims  (G.),  The  Lifeboat,  and  other  Poems,  cr  8vo  . ...(Fuller)  2/6 

Stockton  (F.  B.),  Rudder  Grange,  32 mo . (Douglas)  2/0 

Teale  (T.  P.),  Economy  of  Coal,  8vo  . .  . (Churchill)  2  6 

Tennyson  (A.),  Poems,  2  vols.,  12mo,  parchment  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  12  0 

Yilliers  (C.  P.),  Free-trade  Speeches,  2  vols.,  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  25/0 

Warburton  (R.  E.  C.),  Twenty-two  Sonnets,  4to  . (Pickering)  15/0 


Watson  (R.  A.),  Good  Luck  of  the  Maitlands,  12mo  (Wesleyan  Conf.  Office)  2/6 


This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  3s  6d  (not  7s  6d,  as  previously  printed). 

OLD  TESTAMENT  REVISION ;  a  Handbook  for  English 

Readers.  By  Alexander  Roberts,  D  D.,  Member  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  of  Revisers;  Author  of  “Companion  to  the  Revised  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  &c. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 


All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND. 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES'  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS, 

Iches’ham  House.  }  RE»ENT  STREET'  W’ 


JAPANESE 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREEN3, 
From  15s  per  piece. 


L  E  AT  H  E 


R 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 


PAPERS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  T34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS 


THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS." 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 
Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Augnst,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a. 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY." 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne  TWENTY-FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION  is 
NOW  OPEN.  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

WILL  SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITION, 

53  Pall  Mall,  containing  350  Works  by  Well- 
known  Artists  in  Water-colours.  Three  great  Works 
by  John  Martin,  K.L.,  and  50  others  in  oil.  Now  Open. 
— Admission,  Is.  ROBT.  HOPKINS,  Manager. 

rpRANSFER  of  LADIES’  SCHOOL. 

JL  —A  Good  Opportunity  offers  for  a  Lady  with 
some  Capital  to  take  over  a  First-rate  Schoo1,  well 
situated  ;  or  Partnership.— SECRETARY,  S.  C.  and 
M.  Association,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

O  TONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  nr.  Leicester 

— The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive  Boys  between 
the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted  by  Expe  ienced 
Resident  and  Visitiog  Masters.  The  Classics  are  taught 
by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  careful 
instruction  is  given  in  Elementary  Science.  The 
House  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  towr.  Reference  is  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mellor. 

TVRAuLEIN  HEUTSCHY  will  “be 

:  glad  to  receive  a  Few  more  Young  Ladies,  for 
instruction  in  German,  French,  Music,  and  other 
branches  of  education.  Prospectus  and  references  on 
application. — Tannegg,  Solothurn,  Switzerland. 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


S' 


k}  SCHOLARSHIPS.  £49  and  £20.  Candidates 
may  be  examined  in  London  or  Manchester.— Apply 
to  H.  G.  HART,  Esq.,  School  House,  Sedbergb,  before 
March  10th. 


\ 
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1HE  Rev.  C.  J.  ABBEY,  Rector  of 

_L  Checkendon,  near  Reading,  late  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  University  College.  Oxford,  wishes  to 
READ  with  TWO  or  THREE  PUPILS  for  University 
or  other  Examinations.  Highest  references. 

fi  HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

VO  TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS,  in  Ono  of  the  Healthiest  Suburbs  of 
London,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Preparation 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
Among  the  Professors  are: — F.  Ryland,  Esq.,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  St.  John’s  College.  Cambridge  ;  C.  J. 
Frost,  Esq,  Mus.  Doc.;  C.  U.  Midforth,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington.  Large  garden.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  PRI  NCI  PALS,  Welland  Hou  e,  Forest  Hill. 


HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PDPILS, 
for  spec’al  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate.— Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


VIGILANCE  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE 

DEFENCE  OF  PERSONAL  RIGHTS, 

AND  FOR  THE 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

WILL  BE  HELD 

ON  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22nd, 

AT  THE 

WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL, 

At  2.30  p.m. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  will  take 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hopwood.  Q.C.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  C.  B.  B. 
McLaren,  M.P. ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomasson,  M.P. ;  Miss 
Bewicke ;  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller,  M.L.S.B.  ;  Miss 
Muller,  M.L.S.B. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  ;  Mr.  S.  G.  John¬ 
son,  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hunter, 
M.A.,  and  others  will  address  the  Meeting. 

JAMES  S.  BAILY,  Secretary. 

2  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 


I)  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

V  COLLEGE,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. 

This  College  has  been  recently  placed  on  a  new 
basis,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  it  as  a  training 
institution  for  those  who  purpose  adopting  the  Civil- 
Engineering  profession  in  Iudia  or  elsewhere,  are  now 
offered  to  all  persons  desirous  of  following  the  course 
of  study  pursued  there. 

A  number  of  Students,  not  exceeding  60,  will  be 
admitted  to  Ihe  College  in  September,  1883.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admis  ion  must,  on  July  1st,  1883,  be  over 
17  and  under  21  years  of  age,  and  must  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  their  having  received  a  fair  general 
education. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  offer  13 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  for  competition  among  the  Students  entering 
the  College  in  September,  1883,  at  the  termination  of 
their  prescribed  three  years*  College  course,  that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  will  further  offer  Two  Appointments  in  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department  among  the  same 
Students,  after  two  years’  course  of  study,  that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1885.  0 

In  the  event  of  there  being  more  candidates  for 
admission  than  the  College  can  receive,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  wrill  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  according 
to  dates  of  application  for  admission. 

For  all  further  pai-ticulars,  apply  by  letter  only  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Department,  India 
Office,  S.W. ;  or  to  the  President,  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staiue3. 

JULAND  DANYERS,  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Department. 
India  Office,  October  26th,  1882. 


JTT^  D  UC  ATI  O  N. —  A  Lady  wishes 
JL  Li  strongly  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  de¬ 
positions  of  her  pupils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils.— Address,  “C.  W.  S.  E./’  St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leouard’s-on-Sea. 

T  ONDON  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE 

JU  for  WOMEN,  30  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  W.C.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  one 
value  £30  a  year,  for  3  years  ;  one  £30.— Apply  to 
Mrs.  THORNE,  Honorary  Secretary, 


rp  HE  MANCHESTER  HIGH 

A  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the.  post  of  HEAD  MISTRESS,  which  will  be 
VACANT  in  July.  The  New  Head  Mistress  will  hg 
required  to  enter  on  her  duties  in  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  scheme  are  pending  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the  Head  Mis¬ 
tress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a 
Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than  10s  nor  more  than  £2 
on  each  pupil  attending  the  School. 

The  Committee  offer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary 
of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  each  pupil 
above  the  number  of  150,  and  up  to  the  number  of 
500.  There  are  now  about  540  pupils  in  the  School. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their 
age  and  qualifications,  and  are  to  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  March  15th,  together  with  20  printed  copies  of 
testimonial®,  to  Mrs.  ROBY,  Woodhill,  Pendleton, 
Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  can  bo 
obtained. 

rpHE  SALT  SCHOOLS,  SHIPLEY, 

A  YORKSHIRE.  — ASSISTANT- MASTER 
WANTED,  at  the  beginning  of  next  Term,  May  8th, 
for  the  Boys’  High  School.  He  must  be  a  Graduate 
of  an  University  and  a  practical  Teacher,  able  to 
take  Latin,  French,  Mathematic3,  and  General 
English  Subjects,  both  Advanced  and  Elementary 
Classes.  Science  and  Art  qualification  not  requisite. 
Salary,  non-res  dent,  from  £100  to  £120  per  annum, 
according  to  experience,  &c.— Apply  to  the  HEAD 
MASTER. 


F 


ELSTEAD  SCHOOL,  ESSEX. 


TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £18,  and  TWO  of  £10- 
one  of  each  for  Boys  under  Sixteen  and  under  Four¬ 
teen  years  of  age — will  be  OFFERED  for  OPEN 
COMPE  1 ITION  in  APRIL,  1883. 

These  Scholarsh  ps  will  reduce  the  total  of  tlio 
School  expenses  in  the  one  cisc  to  £32,  in  the  other 
to  £40  per  annum. 

The  value  of  the  Scholarships  may  at  any  time  be 
raised  by  the  Governors,  if  the  holders  are  reported 
by  the  School  Examiners  to  show  distinguished  merit. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
HEAD  MASTER,  School  House,  F  lstead,  E  sex  ;  or 
to  A.  CUNNINGTON,  Esq,  Solicitor,  Braintree,. 
Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

A  LADY  of  considerable  experience 

in  the  education  and  management  of  Children* 
assisted  by  a  younger  Sister,  is  desirous  of  under¬ 
taking  the  entire  charge  of  TWO  YOUNG 
ORPHANS,  or  of  Children  who  e  Parents  are  abroad. 
Her  house  is  in  a  he  ilthy  locality,  with  garden 
attached.  Good  references  given  and  required  — 
“M.  N.  H.,”  1  Edith  Grove,  Fulham  Road,  London, 
S.W. 

ILFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted# 
for  winter  nse. — Apply  to  MANAGER. 


FEY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Meibom  n‘,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

‘  ‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart ,, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 

SIX  TEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 
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TATIONAL  MEMORIAL  to  ARCHBISHOP  TAIT. 


Chairman  of  Committee— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

Vice-Chairman — H.R.H.  the  DUKE  of  ALBANY. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  erect,  (a)  a  Monument  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  (1))  a  Memorial  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  (e)  a  Memorial  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  (d)  to  Complete  the 
Restoration  of  the  Historical  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  N.B. — It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  above  objects  will  be  about  £5,000  in  all. 

2.  To  establish  a  “Tait  Memorial  Fund,”  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion  for 
.horns  mission  work  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

Subscribers  are  at  liberty  to  apportion  their  subscriptions  to  any  one  or  more  of 
■the  above  objects. 

FIRST  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  .  £105 


A.  Macmillan.  Esq.  ...  £200 

0 

0 

Tho  Earl  of  Powis 

£10 

0 

0 

'"W.  Bowman,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.  ... 

no 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  A.  Jones  . 

10 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co. 

105 

0 

0 

The  Lord  Chaucellor . 

10 

0 

0 

Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  Bart. 

100 

0 

0 

The  Bishop  -  Designate  of 

Messrs.  Herries,  Farquhar, 

Llaudaff . 

10 

0 

0 

and  Co.  . 

100 

0 

0 

G.  T.  Conrthope,  Esq.  (in 

E.  Howarth,  Esq . 

100 

0 

0 

three  years) . 

9 

0 

0 

Lewis  Loyd,  Esq . 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  T.  M.  Gorman  ... 

5 

5 

0 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  Meek  Clark  . 

5 

5 

0 

Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 

Rev.  J.  P.  Gell . . . 

5 

5 

0 

Esq.,  M.P . 

100 

0 

0 

S.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq . 

5 

5 

0 

J.  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P . 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  Alton  and  Mrs.  Hat- 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  . . 

100 

0 

0 

cha’ d . 

5 

5 

0 

The  Rev.  W.  Benham  (in  3 

F.  Kuyvett,  Esq.,  Apparitor- 

years) . 

100 

0 

0 

General  . 

5 

5 

0 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Rev.  J.  J.  Coxhead 

5 

5 

0 

(Elect) . 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  Canon  Duckworth 

5 

5 

0 

Sir  G.  Reresbey  Sitwell,  Bart. 

100 

0 

0 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork 

5 

5 

0 

Frederick  A.  White,  Esq.  ... 

100 

0 

0 

H.  G.  Goschen,  Esq . 

5 

5 

0 

Rev.  W.  M.  Sinclair . 

55 

0 

0 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Spooner 

5 

5 

0 

TheLord  Bishop  of  Winchester 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  T.  B.  Wickes  . 

5 

5 

0 

Right  Hou.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 

Rev.  Canon  Farrar  . 

5 

0 

0 

M.P . 

50 

0 

0 

The  Bishop  of  Ballarat 

5 

0 

0 

Sir  W.  C.  James,  Bart.,  M.P. 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  M.  Braithwaite 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Butler  . 

50 

0 

0 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq  ,  C.B. 

5 

0 

0 

Marquis  of  Salisbury . 

50 

0 

0 

W.  D.  Robinson  Douglas 

5 

0 

0 

Earl  Stanhope . 

50 

0 

0 

Sir  B  irtle  Frere  . 

5 

0 

0 

Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford- 

Miss  Fitzwygram  . 

5 

0 

0 

Hope,  M.P . 

50 

0 

0 

F.  Banbury,  Esq . 

5 

0 

0 

J.  Hassard,  Esq.  . 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  H.  Carr  . 

5 

0 

0 

Bishop  of  Carlisle  . 

50 

0 

0 

H.  Doulton,  Esq.  . 

5 

0 

0 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  Mowbray, 

Miss  Gent  . 

5 

0 

0 

M.P . 

50 

0 

0 

J.  Boyle,  Esq . 

5 

0 

0 

Walter  R  Browne,  Esq. 

50 

0 

0 

T  H.  B . 

5 

0 

0 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  .. 

5) 

0 

0 

W.  Spottissvoode,  Esq  ,  P.R.S. 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  Canon  Barry  . 

50 

0 

0 

Admiral  Robert  Coate 

5 

0 

0 

G.  F.  White,  Esq . 

50 

0 

0 

Home  Mission  Fund . 

5 

0 

0 

Viscount  Cranbrook . 

50 

0 

0 

H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq  ,  M.P.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  Canon  Jeffreys . 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  A.  Whitehead 

5 

0 

0 

J.  B.  Lee,  Esq . 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  W.  Wodehouse . 

5 

0 

0 

Duke  of  Westminster . 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  A.  Short . 

5 

0 

0 

Earl  of  Aberdeen  . 

50 

0 

0 

General  Sir  P.  Grant . 

5 

0 

0 

Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  .. 

50 

0 

0 

Principal  Shairp  . 

5 

0 

0 

€.  A.  A.  Hall  Hall.  Esq. 

31 

0 

0 

The  Hou.  Lady  Grant 

5 

0 

0 

John  Murray,  Esq . 

26 

5 

0 

C.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

J.  Braithwaite,  Esq . 

26 

5 

0 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hornby,  Head 

Offertory,  Croydon  Parish 

Master  of  Eton  . 

5 

0 

0 

Church  . 

25 

15 

11 

Earl  of  Devon . 

4 

0 

0 

Earl.S.vdney  ...  . 

25 

0 

0 

Eugene  Stock,  Esq . 

3 

3 

0 

Sir  G>firingle . 

25 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Head 

Dean  or  Christ  Church 

25 

0 

0 

Master  of  Clifton  . 

3 

3 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Currey,  Mater  of 

the  Charterhouse  .  25  0  0 

J.  P  Deane,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 
Vicar-General  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Canterbury  ...  25  0  0 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  ...  25  0  0 

Mrs.  Connell  .  25  0  0 

L.  T.  Wigram,  Esq .  25  0  0 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London ...  21  0  0 

Dr.  Parker  (proportion 
oroffertory  at  City  Temple)  21  0  0 

Anthony  B.  Cobb,  Esq.  ...  21  0  0 

Rev.  W.  H.  Curtler  .  20  0  0 

H.  A.  Palmer,  Esq .  20  0  0 

Rev.  W.  Sneyd .  20  0  0 

T.  Bolton,  Esq .  20  0  0 

W.  L.  Selfe,  Esq .  20  0  0 

The  Bishop  -  Designate  of 

Truro .  20  0  0 

Colonel  Hare .  20  0  0 

Bishop  of  Dover  .  20  0  0 

J.  G.  Ta’bot,  Esq .  20  0  0 

Lord  Blachford  .  20  0  0 

H.  W.  Lee,  Esq.  .  20  0  0 

Rev.  Canon  Ellison  (in  two 

years) .  20  0  0 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  ...  20  0  0 

Hou.  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Glyn  and 
the  Lady  Mary  Glyn  ...  15  0  0 

Sir  T.  Gladstone,  Bart.  ...  15  0  0 


of  Oxford  .  10  0  0 

Viscountess  Mountgarrett  ...  10  0  0 

W.  Honey,  Esq .  10  0  0 

P.  Sancton,  Esq . 10  0  0 

Rev.  Canon  Puckle  ...  ...  10  0  0 

Sir  Edward  Beckett,  Bart., Q  C.  10  0  0 

C.  Penrose,  Esq,  .  10  0  0 

The  Archdeacon  of  Durham  10  0  0 

R.  Few,  Esq .  10  0  0 

C.  A.  North,  Esq.  .  10  0  0 

IE.  Cazalet,  Esq.  .  10  0  0 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.  10  0  0 


Mrs.  Sedgwiek .  3 

Oscar  Salmon,  Esq .  3 

Alexander  Christie,  Esq.  ...  3 

M.  G.  Hewatt,  Esq.  .  3 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 

Windsor  .  3 

Rev.  A.  G.  Hunter  .  3 

Sir  J.  Paget,  Bart .  3 

Rev.  A.  Connell  .  3 

Rev.  H.  Scott  Holland  ...  3 

Offertory,  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 

gate  . 

Bishop  Stanley . 

Rev.  J.  Russell  Stock . 

Rev.  E.  J.  Dewick  . 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Stoughton 

D.  Kirk,  Esq  . 

H.  O.  Nethercote,  Esq. 

S.  M .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Maclear 

W.  E.  Stark,  Esq . 

Rev.  D.  S.  M'Lean  . 

Francis  Cobb,  Esq . 

Rev.  E.  Campbell  . 

T.  K.  Tapling  (By)  . 

Rev.  G.  Christian  . 

Rev.  C.  L.  Engstrom . 

J.  Weston,  Esq.  . 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Macgregor  ...  2  2 

Kev.  Canon  Erskine  Clarke... 


3  0 


2  10 
2  2 


0 
0 

0 
0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
0 
0 


Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Ellison  (in  three 

Miss  Williams . 

2 

2 

0 

years) . 

15  0 

0 

Rev.  Canon  Scott  Robertson 

2 

2 

0 

Rev.  S.  Hadden  Parkes 

10  10 

0 

Commissioner  T.  Cobb 

2 

0 

0 

Sir  Thomas  Dakin  . 

10  10 

0 

Rev.  T.  Cobb . 

2 

0 

0 

S.  P.  Kennard,  Esq.  .. 

10  10 

0 

Rev.  C.  Cobb  . 

2 

0 

0 

Professor  Bonamy  Price 

10  10 

0 

The  Archimandrite  H.  Myriau- 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester 

10  10 

0 

theus  ...  . 

2 

0 

0 

Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

10  10 

0 

Rev.  E.  W.  Verini  . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  T.  Peter . 

10  10 

0 

Rev.  D.  Reith . 

1 

1 

0 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 

Rev.  W.C.  Bromehead 

1 

1 

0 

Canterbury  . 

10  10 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Macduff  . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  H.  Daniell,  Esq . 

10  10 

0 

Hugh  Wyatt,  Esq . 

1 

1 

0 

Anonymous  . 

10  10 

0 

R.  B.  Waind,  Esq . 

I 

1 

0 

Rev.  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  Head 

Rev.  F.  S.  Hewson  . 

1 

1 

0 

Master  at  Rugby  . 

10  10 

0 

Mrs.  G.  Cotton . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  Esq.  ... 

10  0 

0 

The  Primus  of  the  Scottish. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Kempe  . 

10  0 

0 

Episcopal  Church . 

1 

1 

0 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle . 

10  0 

0 

J.  C.  Penrose,  Esq . 

1 

1 

0 

The  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor 

Mrs.  Cartwright  . 

1 

1 

0 

T.  Hall  Hall,  Esq .  110 

Rev.  W.  Panckridge .  1  1  0 

General  R.  Maclagan .  110 

The  Baroness  D'Este ... 

T.  Kibble,  Esq . 

C.  Wake,  Esq . 

C.  B.  Wake,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cunynghame 

E.  S.  ...  0  5  0 

J.  S.  L. .  0  5  0 

M.  F.  B. .  0  2  6 

A.  S.  B .  0  2  6 


10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  0 


Memorial,  at  either  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Lombard  Street;  Messrs 
Herne?,  Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St.  James’s  Street ;  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand 
or  Messis.  Barclay,  Bevau,  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street ;  (2>,  To  the  Hon.  Treasurer’, 
F.  A  White,  Esq.,  Kinross  House,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W.  ;  or  (3).  to  the  Hun! 
Secretaries,  Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Ellison,  22  Great  George  Street,  Westminster  ;  Walter 
R.  Browne,  Esq.,  10  Victoria  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  G.  B.  Hareonrt 
Esq.,  St.  CleatLer's,  Surbiton  Hill. 

Papers  suitable  for  distribution  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  either  of  the 
Lay  Secretaries. 

Subscriptions  may  he  paid  in  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years. 


CJHNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY,  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL. 

LANGHAM  PLACE. — Sunday  Afternoons  at  4  o'clock  precisely.  FEBRUARY 
18th,  Rev.  John  W.  Horsley,  M.A.  Oxon,  Chaplain  of  Her  Majesty’s  Prison, 
Clerken well,  on  “  Political  Morality.”  FEBRUARY  25th,  Allen  D.  Graham, 
Esq.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  on  “  The  Broad  Church  Party,  as  it  is,  an  1  as  it  Might  be  ;  or, 
the  Religion  of  the  Future.”  Member’s  annual  subscription,  £1;  payment  at  the 
door.  Is  (reserved  seats),  6d,  and  Id. 


ENGLAND,  or  ABROAD.  —  Companion,  Instructress 

(finishing),  Chaperon,  and  Lady  Housekeeper  c  mibined.  A  special  experience 
as  above  with  orphans.  Well  versed  in  literature,  art,  languages  fluently  (studied 
in  various  countries),  classical  music,  &c.  High  references. — “LINGUIST,” 
Calf's,  317  Ed  gw  are  Road. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  mo^t  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,590  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi)  j  or  by  Rev.  W 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

Explanatory  Booh,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application . 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Los3  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Civil  Service  Gazette. — “  The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe.” - English  Churchman. — “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

deserve  the  best  thanks  of  investors  and  speculators.” - Society. — “  I  commend 

Messrs.  Gutteridge's  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  study  of  capitalists.” 
- Manchester  Courier. — “  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  the  plan  w'ill  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” Figaro. — “  Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention  j  the  book  is  weil  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive.”  _ 


Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  a3 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  ths 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gum 5,  aud  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  .measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  wTashes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  wrhite,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands'  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odouto. 


H  U  N YAD 
J  A  NOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—"LONDON  MEDICAL  BECOBD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate." 

—Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “  THE,  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  ,  yearly. 

Kingdom  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  £1  8  6......  014  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6 . 0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c.  ...  ...  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 . 0  8  - 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communieations  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 


Subscriptions  may  be  paid;— (1),  To  the  account  of  the  “Archbishop  Tait 


Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
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U  N  LIFE  OFFICE. 
BONUS  RESULTS. 


nnHE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  MUTUAL 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  32  New  Bridge 
S  ro  t,  lila.ckf.ius,  London.— NOTICE  is  HEREBY 
GIVEN,  that  pursuant  to  the  deed  of  settlement,  an 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS, 


The  PROFITS  paid  in  Cash  by  the  SUN  LIFE 
OFFICE  are  exceptionally  large,  surpassing  those 
hitherto  given,  and  for  which  the  Society  has  been 
so  justly  noted,  and  averaging 

173  per  C  nt.  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
li  Premiums)  now  payable  in  cash  ; 
or 

284  per  Cent,  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
2f  Premiums)  added  to  the  sum  assured. 

Exemplified  more  fully,  at  the  average  age  35,  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Y  ears 
in 

Force. 

Original 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

Premium 

Reduced 

to 

Premium 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  ?.  d. 

5 

41  8  1 

87  16  1 

25  19  9 

10 

age  35, 

46  14  9 

91  17  1 

23  2  8 

15 

46  13  7 

84  4  4 

19  19  8 

20 

£1,000, 

40  14  11 

76  13  11 

16  7  3 

25 

55  8  10 

83  6  8 

11  6  5 

30 

£28  6  8 

72  8  3 

101  16  6 

3  12  8 

— 

— 

£309  8  5 

£525  1 4  7 

future  profits. 

Assuming* future  profits  are  as  large  ('which  may  be 
confidently  expected,  owing  to  the  increasing  business 
aud  large  reserves  of  the  Company).  New  Entrants 
may  anticipate  that,  on  a  Policy  for  £1,000,  the  Bonus 
will,  after 30 years,  amount  to  £525  ;  the.  Cash  (with 
4  p°r  cent,  interest)  equal  £505;  or  yield  a  continual 
reduction  of  the  Premium  amounting  to  £24  14s. 

Ages  other  than  35  in  proportion  to  the  Premiums 
charged, 

N.B. — Bonus  Options  at  each  Division.  No  Partner¬ 
ship  Liability.  Modern  Practice.  Simple  Proposal 
Forms.  Immediate  Settlements. 


rpHE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 

JL  BANK,  Limited. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  RATE  of 
INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 
of  this  Bank  on  Deposits  subject  to  seven  days’  notice 
of  withdrawal,  is  this  day  reduced  to  per  cent,  per 
annum.  W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Mauager, 
No.  5  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House. 
February  15th,  1883. 


FIVE  -  AND  -  A  -  HALF  per  CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


THE  MORTGAGE  an<l  AGENCY 

COMPANY  of  AUSTRALASIA,  Limited. 
Capital,  £500,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £10  <  a^h. 
First  Issue,  £250,000,  in  25,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 
Directors. 

"William  Robertson,  E.-q.  (late  of  D.  and  W.  Robert¬ 
son,  Dundee),  Holland  Park.  London. 

Lord  George  G.  Campbell,  2  Bryanston  Square,  W., 
(Director  Land,  Mortgage,  Investment,  aud  Ageucy 
Company  of  America,  Limited.) 

Robert  Farquharson,  E-q.,  M.D.,  M.P.,  Finzean, 
Aboyne,  Scotland,  and  Reform  Club,  8.W.,  (Director 
Scottish  Provincial  Assurance  Company.  ) 

Sigmond  Hoffnuug,  E-q.  (Messrs.  S.  Hoffnnng  and 
Co.,  Merchants,  Basiughall  Street,  Loudon ;  and 
Sydney  and  Brisbane). 

J.  Pellatt  Rickman,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Pcllalt  and  Co., 
London),  Director  Glasgow  and  London  Insurance 
Company. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.,  23  Mayfield  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Bankers. — British  Linen  Company  Bink,  London, 
Edinburgh,  aud  Branches;  and  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  Limited,  Levuka  Branch,  Fiji. 

The  Company  offer  a  limited  number  of  Mortgage 
Debentures  for  £50  aud  upwards,  for  periods  of  3,  4, 
and  5  years,  and  upwards,  bearing  the  following 
rates  of  interest,  respectively,  4?,%,  5%,  and  5$%. 
Interest  payable  half-yearly.  The  Bonds  are  protected 
by  all  the  Assets  of  the  Company,  including  the  un¬ 
called  Share  Capital,  thus  constituting  an  investment 
of  a  high  order.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
the  SECRETARY,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
37  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Gross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
Members  of  this  Company  will  bo  held  at  the 
OFFICES  of  the  Company,  32  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blaekfi  ia-s,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  THURSDAY, 
the  1st  day  of  March,  18S3,  at  3  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  special  resolutions  will  be  proposed 
and  considered,  and  if  approved  will  be  carried,  with 
such  modifications  and  amendments  (if  any)  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  of  amending,  altering,  or  repealing  certain  of 
the  existing  rules  laws,  or  provisions  of  tbeCompany, 
aud  of  making  certain  new  or  additional  rules,  laws, 
and  provisions,  aud  more  particularly  by  alteri  g  the 
deed  of  settlement  in  the  following  respects,  that  is 
to  say : — 

By  amending  Clause  104 — by  enabling  the  Directors 
from  time  to  time  to  entrust  to  the  agent  or  agenls, 
local  committees,  or  boards  of  management  in  that 
clause  respectively  mentioned,  power  to  do  any  act, 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company  which  the 
Directors  could  lawfully  do,  and  enabling  the 
Directors  from  time  to  lime  to  revoke  or  vary  all  or 
any  of  the  powers  and  authorities  so  to  be  delegated  by 
them. 

By  making  the  consequential  alterations  in  Clauses 
10,  63,  aud  65.  By  amending  Clause  25 — by  inserting 
between  the  words  “thereon”  and  “consider”  the 
words  “and  to  all  the  circumstances  affecting  each 
such  policy.” 

And  that  the  deed  of  settlement  may  be  amended 
accordingly,  NOTICE  is  HEREBY  FURTHER 
GIVEN  that  pursuant  to  the  deed  of  settlement  a 
SECOND  EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEET¬ 
ING  of  the  Members  of  this  Company  w'ill  bo  held  at 
the  same  place  on  THURSDAY,  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1883,  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  confirm 
such  resolutions  or  such  of  them  as  shall  have  been 
adopted  at  such  first  Extraordinary  General  Meeting. 
A  copy  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  deed  of 
settlement  may  be  seen  by  any  Member  of  the 
Company  on  application  at  the  Offices. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 

Dated  this  14th  day  of  February,  1883. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

T>IRKBECK  BAN  K.— 

JL>  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
C  urrent  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVEN SCROFT,  Manager. 

March  31st,  1880. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  aud  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  cent,  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4£  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


JgRYANT  AND 


AY’S  j^/TATCHES. 


BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 

BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 

SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &o. 


STEPHEN’S’  INKSof  all  kinds  can  beobtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  t'ie  United  King¬ 
dom  aud  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.O.,  LONDON. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY" 

OP  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the. 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 
CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedt 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


RAND  &  Co/s  OWN  SAUCE. 


iD  OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

D  and 


OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


mURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


S 


j  PEOIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 


COMMERCIAL  UNION 

VV  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.—  Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fnnds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  733,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,050,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Offices — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

A  CCIDEN  T  S  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

il.  NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost  1 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Arabist  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidonts  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years 

£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office— 64  Comhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J,  VIAN,  Secretary, 


JgRYANT  AND 


MAYS  MATCHES- 


TYRYANT  AND 


MAY’S 


^MATCHES. 


11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 
MAYFAIR,  W. 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

UANABALM. 

U3  — This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  ot'  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order. — 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“  THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES,” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

February  17,  1883.] 
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POR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.  Revised  to  1883. 


UTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg-,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 
STUDIORUM  ;  oopks  of  Reynolds,  Gai  sborou  'h, 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athen&um,  Academy,  Porlfoli )t  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6d,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  Br  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


DG.  ROSSETTI.— PHOTO- 

o  GRAPHS.— Several  of  Rossetti’s  Pictures 
and  Designs  were  Photographed  during  his  lifetime. 
Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  PRINTS  from  the 
NEGATIVES,  can  address  in  writing,  \V.  M.  ROS¬ 
SETTI,  5  End-leigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 


Dodo  bones,  large  Japanese 

CABINET,  and  other  Curiosities,  to  be  sold  by 
Auction,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  Mr.  OXENHAM’S 
BOOMS,  353  and  354  Oxford  Street 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

\_J  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNOIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLTTAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
<by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stumps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
•of  10s  jer  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub- eruptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVEltlE,  and  CO-,  1  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W. 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty- 

eight  Maps,  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  w  ith  Consulting  Index. 


Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR,  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of 

Thirty-six  Authentic  Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best 
Authorities,  and  on  a  sufficiently  large  Scale  to  embrace  all  the  Information  needed  in  a  volume  intended 
for  every-day  reference,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  russia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New 

and  Authentic  Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by 
William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3;. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a 

Series  of  Newr  and  Anthent  c  Maps  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires, 
Kingdoms,  and  States  of  the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crowm  folio,  lialf-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11  $  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD. 

By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  c  in  heartily  recommend  the  ‘  Handy  General  Atlas.’  The  M  ips  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference,  while 
wre  have  found,  by  constant  use,  th  it  the  selection  of  names  is  m  ist  judicious.” — Athenteum. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the 

WORLD,  on  MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemispheres;  Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean;  Chart  of  the  Winds, 
River  Basins  &c.  Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s. 
Mounted  on  cloth. in  eight  sheets,  euelosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 
The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


London;  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

***  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


\\7  I  L  L I A  M  S.  BURTON’S 

▼  ▼  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 
The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced 
upwards  of  thirty-five  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON,  when  strongly  silver-plated,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  Silver.  With  ordinary  usage,  this 
•quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 

Highest  quality,  will  wear  20  years  as  silver. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks .  80s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  do .  22s  „ 

Tea  Spoons . .  14s  ,, 

QUTLERY  WARRANTED. 


Handles  Rivetted,  Blades  Finest  Steel. 


Dessert. 


3£-'u.  Ivory  Handle  Table  Knives... 

15s  ., 

..  lls 

4-in.  do. 

do. 

to  balance 

28s  . 

,.  20s 

4-in.  do. 

do. 

do. 

36s  . 

..  25s 

4-in.  Fine 

do. 

do. 

40s  . 

,.  30i 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  STATION. 
Samples  post  free. 

CATALOGUES  containing  upward?  of  850  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of  GENERAL  FUR¬ 
NISHING  IRONMONGERY.  CABINET  FURNI¬ 
TURE,  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices,  gratis,  and  po6t  paid. 

Special  Terms  with  reference  to  credit. 


BRAVAIS’  DIALYSED 

F  E  R 


IRON. 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLO  hy  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 


BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sicli-Room. 

ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  th  j  bottle, 
dip  the  stepper  into  verv  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Nowbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


SS  (late  39),  Oxford  Street ; 

1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street,  &c. 

COLZA  OIL,  Finest  .  3s  6d  por  gallon. 

KEROSIN  E.  Finest  Water- white,  Is  41  do. 


SjlEBRUARY  14th,  1883. — “  During  40 

JD  years’  usage  of  Dr.  LOCOOK’S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS  by  me,  tor  coughs,  colds,  and  inflamed  lungs, 
always,  in  the  worst  attacks,  before  taking  two  com- 
plete  small  b  *  e,  I  have  been  all  right.  (Signet), 
Abbaham  Holdt-k,  Mill  Manager,'  Gorton  Villa, 
Gorton,  Mannhe-ter."  Dr.  Locoek’s  Wafers  instantly 
relieve  and  rapidly  enre  asthma,  consumption,  bron¬ 
chitis,  cough--,  colds ;  and  tas'e  pleasantly.  Sold  at 
Is  Hd  and  2s  9d  per  box,  by  all  Druggists. 


OLLO WAY’S  PILLS  are  admirably 

adapted  for  the  euro  of  diseases  incidental  to 
females.  Many  from  delicacy  bear  in  secret,  for 
-women  are  subject  to  complaints  wli  cli  require 
especial  remedies,  and  it  i-i  now  an  indisputable  fact 
that  there  is  none  so  suitable  for  such  complaints  as 
Holloway’s  Pits.  They  are  invaluable  to  females  of 
all  aues,  3  <  ting  cr  old,  married  or  single.  They 
purify  the  blond,  ■  rwulate  the  secretions,  correct  ail 
suspend-  d  or  alt  red  functions,  clear  the  complexion, 
and  brighten  the  countenance.  The  first  approach 
of  disordered  action  should  be  met  with  appropriate 
doses  cf  these  P.1D  :  whilst  taking  them  no  restriction 
need  be  placed  over  the  patient.  They  contain 
nothing  which  can  possibly  prove  injurious  to  the 
sjsfeiii.  They  act  by  purifying  the  blood  aud  regu- 
every  organ. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infanta, 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 
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OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


With  to-day’s  Issue  of  “The  PICTORIAL  WORLD,” 
menced,  the  subject  being 


a  Series  of  Political  Coloured  Portraits  is  com- 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE, 

Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  M.P.  for  North  Devon. 


The  intention  is  to  alternate  a  Liberal  and  Conservative  Member  each  week,  and  to  nc'ompany  each 
Portrait  with  a  page  of  Illustrations,  with  Letterpress  descriptive  of  the  Constituency  to  which  the  Member 
belongs.  Where  it  is  possible.  Views  of  their  Country  Seats  will  be  given.  Subjoined  a  List  of  Portraits  is 
shown.  As  an  enormous  sale  is  expected  for  this  Series,  and  as  there  will  be  no  reprints,  intending  Subscribers 
should  order  at  once.  The  Portrait  of  the 


RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 


published  October  21,  1882,  forms  No.  1  of  the  Political  Series  ;  some  few  Copies  of  this  Issue  can  still  be  had, 
p0st  free,  63d.  _ _ 


The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  POLITICAL  COLOURED  PORTRAITS 

WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 


PICT  ORIAL 

WORLD. 

Feb. 

17.  Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE, 

May 

19. 

EARL  SELBORNE. 

Bart. 

tf 

26. 

Right  Hon.  W.  H.  SMITH. 

>> 

24.  EARL  of  GRANVILLE. 

June 

2. 

Right  Hod.  HUGH  CHILDERS. 

March 

3.  MARQUIS  of  SALISBURY. 

tt 

9. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  BEACH, 

ft 

10.  MARQUIS  of  HARTINGTON. 

Bart. 

ft 

17.  DUKE  of  RICHMOND. 

tt 

16. 

EARL  of  KIMBERLEY-. 

>) 

24.  EARL  SPENCER. 

tt 

23. 

VISCOUNT  SANDON. 

ft 

31.  DUKE  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

it 

30. 

Sir  CHARLES  DILKE,  Bart. 

April 

7.  EARL  of  DERBY. 

July 

7. 

LORD  CRANBROOK. 

)) 

14.  Sir  RICHARD  CROSS. 

f) 

14. 

Right  Hon.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

ft 

21.  Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 

ft 

21. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  F.  STANLEY. 

tt 

23.  EARL  CAIRNS. 

ft 

28. 

Right  Hon.  J.  G.  DODSON. 

May 

5.  LORD  NORTHBROOK. 

Aug. 

4. 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON. 

>) 

12.  LORD  JOHN  MANNERS. 

ft 

11. 

LORD  CARLINGFORD. 

14  9 


***  THIS  LIST  IS  GIVEN  PROVISIONALLY. 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


IN  THE  PRESS,  AND  WILL  SHORTLY  BE  PUBLISHED. 

In  1  squire  4to  vol.,  printed  on  the  best  hand-made  paper,  priee,  to  Subscribers,  Two  Guineas. 

VIE  ET  GESTES  DU  PRINCE  NOIR. 

Par  CHANDOS  HERALD. 


The  LIFE  and  FEATS  of  ARMS  of  the  BLACK  PRINCE. 

By  CHANDOS  HERALD. 


A  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Period,  in  Norman-French,  with  Engl'sh  Translation  and  Copious  Historical 

Notes  in  English. 


By  Dr.  PRANCISQUE-MICHEL,  Correspondant  de  l’lnstitut  de  France. 


The  value  of  this  o’d  Manuscript  consists  in  its  being  written  by  a  contemporary  of  the  Prince  and  an 
eye-witness  of  much  of  what  is  therein  related.  It  begins  with  the  landing  of  the  Prince  at  La  Hogue  with 
tbe  army  under  his  father's  command,  1346,  and  relates  his  being  knighted  on  landing,  the  subsequent  battle 
of  CrJcy,  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  battle  of  PoitierB,  the  war  with  Dngeiolin,  and  the  campaign  in  Spain,  the 
numerous  events  of  the  Prince’s  rule  in  Aquitaine,  and  ends  with  his  death. 


The  narrative  is  full  of  incidents,  and  gives  the  movements  of  troops,  the  names  of  the  leaders,  many  of 
whom  are  not  to  be  found  mentioned  anywhere  else,  with  minute  details  of  their  feats  of  arms. 


Chandos  Herald  was  the  herald  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  Prince.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Froissart  as  having  been  sent  by  Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  Sir  John  Chandos  while  bes'eglng  Domme 
with  a  message  to  the  Prince  ;  as  having  again  been  sent  by  the  latter  to  ask  the  Dnke  of  Pembroke  to  join 
him  in  giving  battle  to  the  Marshal  of  France,  and  again  by  the.  Earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  to  offer 
battle  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  in  1380,  together  with  Aquitaine  Herald,  by  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham  to 
defy  the  Duke  of  Burgnndy.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  National  Records,  41  and  44  Edward  III.  and  7  Richard  II. 


J.  G.  FOTHERINGHAM,  34  Paternoster  Row,  London;  8  Rue  des  Capucines,  Paris. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 


COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 


See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


•.*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic  for  Invalids. 
Peculiarly  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  debility 

AND  WEAK  DIGESTION. 


Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Bid  Me  Discourse.  By  Mary 

Cecil  Hay,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money." 

Sanguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  “Ivy:  Cousin  and  Bride,”  &c. 

“  A  very  engrossing  romance." — Post. 

“  An  extremely  interesting  novel.”  —  Suturdai / 

Review. 


It  was  a  Lover  aud  his  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition. 

“  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  story  is  a  very  pretty  one.  The 
reader  is  earned  along  very  pleasantly.”— Times. 

Bettered,  yet  Tree.  By  Alice 

King,  Author  of  “Queen  of  Herself,”  &c. 


Miss  Clieyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  “  Romance  of  War,” 
&c.  [Nea-t  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


The  First  Number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine- 
dedicated  to  the  exposition  of  Conservative  principles 
and  written  by  members  of  the  Conservative  party, 
will  be  published  March  1st,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
National  Review.” 


“What  is  the  Tory  Party,  unless  it  represents 
national  feeling.”— Lord  Beaconsfidi. 

rnHE  national  review. 

X  No.  1.  MARCH.  2s  6d. 


By  Alfred. 


Contents. 

1.  A  Dialogue  and  a  Moral. 

2.  “Above  All,  No  Programme.” 

Austin. 

3.  The  First  of  March,  1711.  By  the  Earl  of' 

Carnarvon. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Church  during  the  Present 

Century.  By  Canon  Gregory. 

5.  Permeation  :  a  Reverie  at  Brooks’s.  Bv  an 

Old  Whip. 

6.  Conservatism  in  Art.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. 

7.  Berkeley's  Life  and  Letters.  By  Arthur 

James  Balfour,  M.P. 

8.  Radicalism  and  the  People.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

9.  Sonnet. 

10.  France  and  Judicial  Reform  in  Egypt.  By 

H.  A.  Perry. 

11.  The  Paintings  of  Rossetti.  By  David  Hannay, 

12.  Irish  Legislation  and  its  Results.  By 

Viscount  Midleton. 

Current  Politics. 

London  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


for 


rpHE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW, 

X  FEBRUARY,  1883,  price  4s. 

1.  Archbishop  Tait. 

2.  Theology  in  Scotland. 

3.  Ancient  Celtic  Latin  Htmns. 

4.  The  Minister’s  Mistake.  A  Poem. 

5.  The  Scots  Guards  in  France. 

6.  James  Clerk  Maxwell. 

7.  Medical  Reform. 

8.  Religious  Novels  and  the  Christian  Ideal. 

9.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Future  of  British’ 

Politics. 

10.  Contemporary  Literature. 

11.  Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews,  &c. 

London :  Alex.  Gardner,  12  Paternoster  Row;  and- 

Pai-ley. 


J ust  published.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  4s. 

rnWELVE  SERMONS,  Delivered  in. 

JL  the  New  Temple  of  the  Israelites  at  Hamburgh. 
By  Dr.  Gotthold  Salomon.  Translated  from  the- 
German  by  Anna  Maria  Goldsmid. 

London  :  Wertheimer,  Lea,  aud  Co.,  Circus 
Place,  London  Wall. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

EXAMINED  and  EXPLAINED.  Containing 
an  Explication  of  that  which  the  Public  understand. 
by  the  words,  Wealth,  Value,  and  Capital.  By  Arthur 
M.  Smith. 


Williams  and  Norgate  .  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covenfc 
Garden,  London;  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,. 
Edinburgh. 


Miss  Braddon’s  New  Novel.  At  all  Libraries,  in3vols. 

rpiIE  GOLDEN  CALF.  The  New 

X  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,”  “  Vixen,”  &c. 

J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 


Cbeap  New  Edition  of  Miss  Braddon’s  Novels. 
Price  2s,  cloth,  2s  6d,  postage  4d. — Uniform  Edition. 

TVT  OUNT  ROYAL. 

JAJL  Miss  BRADDON’S  Recent  Novel. 

J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s,  cloth. 

The  married  women’s 

PROPERTY  ACTS,  1876,  1874,  and  1882,  with 
Copious  aud  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  Married  Women.  By  the  late 
J.  R.  Griffith,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth  Edition,  by  S.  W.  Bromfield,  of  the  Iuner  i, 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevens  and  Haynes,  13  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON. 


THE 


PARCHMENT  LIBRARY. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  and 

FAMILY  of  NAPOLEON.  With  Il¬ 
lustrative  Anecdotes  from  the  most 
Authentic  Sources.  By  Madame  Jcnot 
(afterwards  Duchesse  d’Abrantes).  Em¬ 
bellished  by  Portraits,  engraved  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  Work,  of  the  Entire 
Bonaparte  Family.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  in  3  vols.  demy  8vo,  36s. 

[Just  ready. 


NOTICE.— POEMS  by  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  Miniature  Frontispieces  by  W.  B.  Richmond, 
will  be  Ready  Next  Week.  Limp  parchment  antique ,  Cs ;  vellum , 
7.9  Gd  each  volume. 

London  :  KEG  AN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


SEVEN  YEARS  at  ETON.  With 

Reminiscences  of  my  Contemporaries. 
Edited  by  J.  Brinsley  Richards.  In  1 
vol.  crown  8vo,  6s.  [In  a  day  or  two. 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  WOLSELEY. 

A  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  Date, 
and  considerably  Revised.  By  C.  R. 
Low,  late  Indian  Navy.  In  crown  8vo, 

6s.  [Next  week. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  COURT  AND 
DIPLOMATIC  LIFE. 

By  GEORGIANA,  BARONESS  BLOOMFIELD. 

Two  vols.  demy  8vo,  witli  Three  Portraits  and  Six  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  cloth,  23s. 

The  TIMES  says 

“  Such  reminiscences  as  Lady  Bloomfield’s  form  one  of  those  books  which  deserve  the  popularity  they 

are  sure  to  obtain.  They  please  everybody  and  hurt  no  one _ In  fact,  there  are  few  chapters  in  the  second 

volume  which  do  not  deserve  separate  notice,  and  we  might  have  giveu  whole  colnmnsof  interesting  extracts. 
Bat  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  much  iu  the  work  which  is  sure  to  recommend  itself  to  very 
various  tastes.” 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS- 


UNSPOTTED  from  the  WORLD. 

By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Godfrey,  Author  of  “  My 
Queen,”  &c.  In  3  vols. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

LIVING  ENGLISH  POETS,  MDCCCLXXXII. 

WITH  FRONTISPIECE  BY  WALTER  CRANE. 


WILFRED’S  WIDOW.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal.” 
2  vols. 


Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  12* ;  vellum,  15s. 

“  The  poems  have  been  selected  with  great  discretion  and  taste . The  book  is  handsome  in  form  and 

beautifully  printed.  It  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  convey  a  deservedly  high  impression  of  the  copiousness^ 
beauty,  and  versatility  attained  by  our  contemporary  verse.” — Guardian. 


KEITH’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

“Lady  Violet  Greville  tells  a  story  charmingly, and 
sketches  character  with  a  graphic  touch.’’ — Whitehall 
Review.  _ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


WALT  WHITMAN’S  NEW  PROSE  WORK. 

WILL  BE  READY  SHORTLY. 

Author’s  Copyright  Edition. 

SPECIMEN  DAYS  AND  COLLECT. 

By  WALT  WHITMAN. 

V  Contains  DEMOCRATIC  VISTAS,  and  all  his 
Political  and  Critical  Writings,  and  fine  heliotpye 
Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Glasgow :  Wilson  &  McCormick,  Saint  Vincent  Street. 


“  Simplicity  combined  with  accuracy.” — Vide  Public 
Press. 

Published  on  the  First  of  Every  Month.  Price  3J; 
post  free,  4Id.  New  and  Enlarged  Series. 

THE  LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL 

BRADSHAW,  showing  at  a  glance  the  direct 
through  routes  and  entire  service  between  London 
and  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  complete 
List  of  Railway  Fares,  with  Index  to  Towns,  &c.,  and 
Steam-packet  Directory ;  Cab  Fares  to  and  from  all 
Metropolitan  Railway  Stations,  with  Maps  of  the  En¬ 
virons  of  London,  and  Railway  Map  of  London  and 
Suburbs. 

London :  W.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  Bradshaw’s 
Guide  Office,  59  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Manchester : 
Henry  BlAcklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square. 


Now  ready,  price  2s  ;  or  post  free,  2s  6d. 

The  newspaper  press 

DIRECTORY,  1883. 

Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Issue. 

Containing  full  particulars  of  every  Newspaper, 
Magazine,  Review,  and  Periodical  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Principal  Continental,  United  States,  and 
Canadian  Papers. 

The  Newspaper  Map  and  the  Newspaper  Libel  and 
Registration  Act,  1881,  with  Notes  and  Comments. 

C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Advertising  Contractors,  12 
and  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 

Ju^t  ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  clotb,  price  6s. 

POEMS.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford,  and  6  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

Light  out  of  dirt.— sec  the 

BUILDER(4d ;  bypost,  4sd)— Exterior  View,  Ulm 
Cathedral;  Sketches  in  Eden  Theatre;  Mansion,  Black- 
more  Park,  and  Plan ;  Lord  Londonderry’s  Stable — 
Royal  Academy  Lecture — Application  of  Colour  to 
Architecture— The  Classic  Face— New  Vienna  and  its 
Art— On  Classic  Architecture,  &c. — 46  Catherine 
Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


London :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

LAWS  OF  LIFE  AFTER  THE  MIND  OF 

CHRIST. 

By  JOHN  HAMILTON  THOM. 

“It  is  difficult  to  open  the  volume  anywhere  without  lighting  on  the  traces  of  a  powerful  intellect,  as  fully 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  aud  ns  keenly  critical  of  the  Christian  deficiences  of  the  age  with  which  it  is 
the  preacher’s  duty  to  deal,  as  could  be  found  among  some  of  the  greatest  preachers  af  the  past.” — Spectator . 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


BRIGHT  THOUGHTS  AND  WEIGHTY  TRUTHS.”-Leeds  Mercury. 

SUNDAY  MORNINGS  AT  NORWOOD. 

PRAYERS  and  SERMONS. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  TIPPLE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  those  who  know  how  to  value  aids  to  reverent  thought  and  aspiration 

on  Divine  themes . Mr.  Tipple’s  prayers  are  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention,  from  many  points  of  view, 

especially  of  young  ministers  and  students.” — Christian  World. 

“They  are  profound  and  original  pieces  of  Christian  philosophy,  remarkable  specimens  of  abstract 

meditation  .  ..Full  of  interesting  thought,  expressed  often  in  singularly  felicitous  style . One  thinks  of. 

them  as  delivered  almost  iu  a  whisper,  so  suggestive  are  they  of  stillness  and  retirement.” — Nonconformist. 


London :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Demy  8vo,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  with  Portrait,  &c.,  21s. 

THE  WENTWORTH  PAPERS,  1705-1739. 

Selected  from  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  Raby, 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  and  the  Hague,  created  in  1711  Earl  of  Strafford. 

With  a  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index.  By  JAMES  J.  CARTWRIGHT,  M.A., 

Editor  of  “  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby.” 

“  Skilfully  selected,  and  furnished  with  just  the  amount  of  introduction  and  elucidation  required  by  the 

ordinary  well-informed  reader . Since  the  Castlewood  household  was  called  into  life  (by  Thackeray),  no  such 

family  picture  in  the  veritable  Queen. Anne  style  has  been  exhibited  as  the  Wentworths  are  here  obliging 

enough  to  paint  of  tbemselves . A  figure  half  as  amusing  as  old  Lady  Wentworth  must  have  been  in  real  life 

would  make  the  fortune  of  many  a  play  or  novel.” — -Saturday  Review.  Jan.  20th. 

“  Full  of  interest  to  the  historian  and  antiquary,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  aud . reflect 

nothing  but  credit  upon  their  editor  and  publishers.” — Athenaeum.  Jan.  13th. 

“  We  might  go  on  extracting  amusing  passages  from  these  letters  almost  indefinitely . It  is  difficult  to 

open  the  volume  anywhere  without  find  agreeable  and  instructive  matter." — Pall  Mali  Gazette,  Dec.  26th,  1882. 

“A  volume  of  inexhaustible  political  and  social  chitchat,  full  of  interest,  and  abounding  in  amusement. 

St.  James’s  Gazette,  Feb.  7th. 


London :  WYMAN  and  SONS,  74-76  Great  Queen  Street, 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  tlie  Press,  Second  Edition. 

LAMBETH  PALACE  and  its  ASSOCIATIONS.  By 

J.  Cave-Bpowne,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Dotting,  Kent  j  aud  for  many  years  Curate 
of  Lambeth  Parish  Church.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Archbishop 
•os’  Canterbury;  and  an  Additional  Chapter  on  Mediaeval  Life  in  the  Old 
Palaces.  8vo,  with  Illuminated  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX;  or,  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of 

a  Curate.  By  Greville  Ph ill i more.  Rector  of  Henley-on-Thames,  Author 
of  “  Uncle  Z."  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

NEXT  WEEK  will  be  PUBLISHED. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  A 

Gossip,  with  no  Plot  in  Particular.  By  “  A  Plain  Woman."  3  vols.  post  8vo, 
25s  6d. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

HEGEL.  By  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow. 

Being  the  New  Volume  of  “  Puilosophioal  Classics  for  English  Readers." 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  3s  6d. 

EIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii:  its 

Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming, 
Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Mau-oi-War,"  “  At  Home  in  F.ji/' 
&c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  25s. 

“  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  possesses  the  rare  power  of  being  at  once  graphic  and 

true . She  is  no  mere  word  photographer,  and  never  fails  to  combine  with  her 

descriptions  that  subtle  human  element  which  distinguishes  the  artist  from  the 
savant." — Spectator. 

“Her  account  of  the  islands  is  the  most  temperate,  judicious,  and  exhaustive 
description  for  popn'ar  purposes  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  equally  free 
from  the  seutimental  gush  of  inexperienced  visitors,  and  from  the  disappointed 
depreciation  of  unsuccessful  residents." — Atheneeum. 

“  With  pen  and  with  pencil,  Miss  Camming  describes  what  she  sees  well  and 
graphically  ;  ami  we  have  read  nothing  heretofore  about  these  great  opeu  volcanic 
displays  that  brought  their  main  features  so  vividly  before  the  mind’s  eye." — Pa', l 
Moll  Gazette. 

SHORTLY  will  be  COMPLETED. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPEARE. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  containing  Coriolanus— Julius  C.esar— Antony  and 
Cleopatra — King  John.  Price  7s  6 J. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  King  Richard  II. — King  Henry  IV.,  Tarts  1  and  2 — 
King  Henry  V. — King  Henry  VI.  Part  1.  Price  7s  6d.  [This  day. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS.  A 

Treatise  of  the  Jural  Relations  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  By  James 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  Regius  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  fsations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  of  Madrid,  &c.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  now  ready,  price  16s. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  Miss  MOLLY/* 

GERALDINE  HAWTHORNE.  A  Sketch.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,”  “  Delicia,”  &e.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“Since  the  publication  of  ‘Miss  Molly,*  its  author  has  gained  dexterity  and 
finish  cf  workman-hip,  without  losing  the  spontaneity,  gusto,  aud  power  of  un¬ 
forced  pathos  which  gave  that  book  so  great  a  charm." — Academy. 

“  The  most ‘  harming  story  that  we  have  read  for  a  longer  time  than  is  easy 
to  say.  In  simple  pathos,  it  is  exquisite.” — Graphic . 


Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.  By  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francklin.  Price  7s  6d. 

“It  is  enri  hed  by  the  results  of  recent  experiments  made  by  the  author 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  is  not  merely  an  excellent  manual  for  amateur  Rose- 
growers,  but  also  something  more." — Times. 

“At  once  charming  and  instructive . The  practical  questions  of  position, 

soil,  manure,  and  selection  are  carefully  aud  exhaustively  treated." — Standard. 

“  It  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  boasts  of  thirty  *  all  England  *  cups,  whore 
Rose?  are  always  looked  for  anxiously  at  fl  nver-shows,  who  took  the  liou’s  share 
in  originating  the  first  Rose-show  pur  ct  simple,  whose  assistance  as  judge  or 
amicus  curim  is  always  courted  at  such  exhibitions.  Such  a  man  ‘  onght  to  have 
something  to  sny  worth  hearing  to  those  who  love  the  Rose/  and  he  has  said  it." 
— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


The  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  of  the  VOYAGE  of  H.M.S.  *  CHALLENGER/ 
Now  ready,  ZOOLOGY,  Vol.  VI.,  in  royal  4to,  price  42s,  cloth. 

>  EPORT  on  the  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  of  tlie 

\i  VOYAGE  of  H.M  S.  ‘CHALLENGER  *  during  the  YEARS  1873-6,  under 
the  command  of  C  ipta  n  G.  S.  Nares,  R  N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Captain  F.  T.  Thomson, 
R.N.  Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Thomson,  F.It.S., 
and  uiw  of  John  Murray,  F.R.S.E.,  one  of  the  Naturalists  of  the  Expedition. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

%*  This  Volume  may  also  be  had  in  Two  separate  Parts,  XV.  and  XVII.  of  the 
enure  Work,  as  below  : — 

Part  XV.,  REPORT  on  the  ACTINARIA,  by  Professor  Richard  Hertwig, 
price  12s. 

Part  XVII. ,  REPO  IT  on  the  TUNIC  AT  A,  by  Professor  W.  A.  Herdman, 

D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  F  R.S.E.,  price  30s. 

Printed  for  H.M ’s  Stationery  Office  :  published  by  Order  of  H.M/s  Government. 
Sold  by  Longmans  and  Co.,  John  Murray,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Simpkin  and  Co., 
Trubner  and  Co,  E.  Stanford,  J.  D.  Potter,  aud  Kegan  Paul  and  Co, 
Loudon;  A.  and  0.  Black,  and  Douglas  and  Foulis#  Edinburgh;  and  by  A. 
Thom  and  Co.,  and  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co.,  Dublin. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  price  36s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE. 

By  E.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow 
School;  Author  of  “Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism/* 

“  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians/'  &c. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  writing  the  life  of  an  Indian  statesman  is  so  to 
avoid  carrying  the  reader  over  familiar  ground  as  to  keep  the  work  within  reason¬ 
able  limits . We  may  cmiratulat.e  Mr.  Bos  worth  Smith  on  having  grappled 

successfully  with  the  difficulty  ..With  a  variety  of  highly  illustrative  anecdotes, 
Mr.  Smith  makes  us  see  the  administrator  as  he  was;  nor  can  we  wonder  that 
the  natives  had  au  almost  superstitious  admiration  for  the  ruler  who  seemed  so 

superior  to  ordinary  men . Undoubtedly,  the  volumes  are  very  entertaining 

reading." — Times , 

“  The  long-expected  volumes  in  wh'ch  Mr.  Bos  worth  Smith  recounts  the  event¬ 
ful  life  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Lawrence  are  now  published,  aud  they  amply 
fulfil  in  i  oint  of  both  merit  and  interest  the  favourable  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  of  them  .  .Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  performed  the  difficult  duty 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  three  years  ago  in  the  admirable  manner  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  liis  literary  attainments.” — Standard. 

“  John  Lawrence,  the  name  by  which  the  late  Viceroy  of  India  will  always  be 
best  known,  has  Veen  fortunate  in  Li<  biographer,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  who  is 
an  a-  complished  writer,  and  a  faithful,  unflinching  admirer  of  h:s  hero.  He  has 
produced  an  entertaining,  as  well  as  a  valuable  book;  the  general  reader  will 
certainly  find  it  attractive  ;  the  student  of  recent  history  will  discover  in  its  pages 
matters  of  deep  interest  to  him." — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  The  wondrous  tale  of  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  British  power  in  Hiu- 
dostau  is,  after  all,  told  most  completely,  and  assuredly  with  most  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  detail  and  strength  of  human  interest,  in  the  lives  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  inseparably  interwoven  with  Anglo-Indian  annals.  Few  biographers  have 
enjoyed  happier  opportunities  of  exemplifying  this  truth  than  has  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  two  substantial  volumes  devoted  to  the  private  life  and 
public  career  of  Lord  Lawrence." — Daily  News. 


Now  ready,  crown  4to,  15s. 

REPORT  of  the  SMOKE- ABATEMENT 

COMMITTEE,  1882.  With  Reports  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  South  Kensington,  and  Reports  of  the  Testing 
Engineer.  To  which  are  added  the  Official  Reports  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  76  Plates  of  Illustrations,  and  34  Tables 
of  Results  of  Tests  of  Heating  and  Cooking  Grates,  Stoves,  &c. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  HARE’S  “  WALKS  IN  ROME.” 

Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 

WALKS  in  ROME.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare, 

Author  of  “  Days  near  Rome,”  “  Cities  of  Northern  and. 
Ceutral  Italy,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“  MOLLY  BAWI.” 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

PORTIA  ;  or,  “  By  Passions  Rocked.”  By 

the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


JUST  OUT. 

JAMES  NASMYTH,  Engineer,  and  Inventor 

of  the  Steam  Hammer  :  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Smiles,  LL.D.  With  Portrait,  etched  by  Rajon,  and  90  Illus¬ 
trations,  crown  8vo,  16s. 

A  JOURNAL  of  a  LADY’S  TRAVELS 

ROUND  the  WORLD  ;  including  Visits  to  Japan,  Thibet, 
Yarkand,  Kashmir,  Java,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Vancouver’s 
Island,  &c.  By  F.  D.  Bridges.  With  Illustrations,  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  ARTHUR  PENRHYN 

STANLEY.  Lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  in  November, 
1882.  By  G.  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
Crowu  8 vo,  3s  6d. 

Next  week. 

MEXICO  TO-DAY,  a  Country  with  a 

Great  Future;  and  a  Glance  at  the  Prehistorio  Remiins 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Montezumas.  By  Thomas  Uxett 
Beockle  hurst.  With  Map,  17  Coloured  Plates,  and  37  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  medium  8vo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


February  17,  1883.] 
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GHATTO  AND  WINDUS’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS— FEBRUARY,  1883. 


Few  Novels  at  every  Library,  eacli  in  3  vols. 

KIT  :  a  Memory.  By  James  Payn. 

VAL  STRANGE.  By  David  Christie  Murray. 

The  GOLDEN  SHAFT.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

GIDEON  FLEYCE  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS.  By  J.  S.  Winter. 

DUST.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE,  and  Other  Stories.  By 

F.  W.  Robinson. 

The  CAPTAINS’  ROOM,  and  Other  Stories.  By 

Walter  Besant. 

OF  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 


Few  Novels.  eacli  in  3  yols.,  now  in  the  press. 

WANDA.  By  Ouida.  [March. 

SELF-CONDEMNED.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt.  [March. 

Mr.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  [April. 

HEART  and  SCIENCE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  May. 

ANNAN-WATER.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  May. 

HEARTS.  By  David  Christie  Murray.  [May. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  cxtrn,  3s  Gd  each. 

ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN:  an  Im¬ 
possible  Story.  By  Walter  Besant.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  Fred 
Barnard. 

LOVE  ME  for  EVER:  a  Carol  in  Prose.  By  Robert 
Buchanan.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  P.  Macnab. 


Few  Volumes  of  the  Piccadilly  Fovels  now  in  course  of 

Publication. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d  each. 

The  SHADOW  of  the  SWORD.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  With  Frontispiece  by  A. 
W.  Cocper. 

The  MART  YRDOM  of  MADELINE.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  Writh  a  Frontispiece. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  U.  Gandy. 
TRANSMIGRATION.  Bv  Mortimer  Collins. 

BLACKSMITH  and  SCHOLAR.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

From  MIDNIGHT  to  MIDNIGHT.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

The  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

HEARTS  of  GOLD.  By  W  iliam  Copies. 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Dutton  Coot. 

ONE  by  ONE.  Bv  R.  E.  Francillon.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hopiins. 
The  BRAES  of  YARHOW.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

PRINCE  SARONI'S  WIFE.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

IVAN  de  BIRON.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

PAUL  FABER,  SURGEON,  By  George  Mac  Donald,  LL.D.  With  a  Frontis. 
piece  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  CURATE.  By  George  Mac  Donald,  LL.D.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 

COALS  of  FIRE.  Bv  D.  Christie  Murray.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  G. 
L.  Seymour,  and  D.  T.  White. 

A  GRAPE  from  a  THORN.  By  James  Payn.  Illustrated  by  W.  Small. 

FOR  CASH  ONLY.  By  James  Payn. 

VALENTINA.  By  E.  C.  Price.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow. 

The  PRINCE  of  WALES’S  GARDEN  PARTY.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  MYSTERIES  of  HERON  DYKE.  By  T.  IV.  Speight.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

FRiU  FROHMANN.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Henry 
French. 

MARION  FAY.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 


Few  Two-Shilling  Fovels  now  in  course  of  Publication. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards. 


The  CHAPLAIN  of  the  FLEET.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  SHADOW  of  the  SWORD.  By 
Robert  Buchanan. 

A  CHILD  of  NATURE.  Ditto. 

SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  By  Mortimer 
Collins. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  Ditto. 
FRANCES.  Ditto. 

SWEET  and  TWENTY.  Ditto. 
BLACKSMITH  and  SCHOLAR.  Ditto. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  to  MIDNIGHT. 
Ditto. 

A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  Ditto. 

The  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  Ditto. 

YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.  Ditto. 

The  BLACK  ROBE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER.  By 
Dntton  Cook. 

ONE  BY  ONE.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
DR.  AUSTIN’S  GUESTS.  By  William 
Gilbert. 

The  WIZARD  of  the  MOUNTAIN. 
Ditto. 

JAMES  DUKE.  Ditto. 

SEBASTIAN  STROME.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne. 

IVAN  DE  BIRON.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Helps. 


The  LEADEN  CASKET.  By  Mrs. 
Alfred  Hunt. 

The  REBEL  of  the  FAMILY.  By  E. 

Lyun  Linton. 

“  MY  LOVE  1”  Ditto. 

PAUL  FABER,  SURGEON.  By  George 
MacDonald,  LL.D. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  CURATE. 
D.tl  o. 

The  NEW  REPUBLIC.  By  W.  H. 
Malloek. 

PHtEBE’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mrs. 
Robert  O’Reilly. 

SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS.  By  James 
Payn. 

FROM  EXILE.  Ditto. 

VALENTINA.  By  E.  C.  Price. 

A  LEVANTINE  FAMILY.  By  Beyle 
St.  John. 

Tue  TWO  DREAMERS.  By  John 
Saunders. 

Tbo  MYSTERIES  of  HERON  DYKE. 

By  T.  W.  Speight. 

CRESSIDA.  By  Bertha  Thomas. 
PROUD  MAISIE.  Ditto. 

The  VIOLIN-PLAYER.  Ditto. 

WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH.  By 
Sarah  Tytler. 


BELGRAVIA,  for  1883.  One  Shilling,  Monthly.  Illustrated 

by  Fred  Barnard.  MAID  of  ATHENS,  Just  n  McCarthy’s  Nosv  Serial 
Story,  was  begun  in  the  JANUARY  Number  of  BELGRAVIA,  which 
Number  contains  a^so  the  First  Portion  of  a  Story  in  Throe  Parts,  by  Ouida, 
entitled  FRESCOES:  the  continuation  of  Wilkie  C.llins's  Novel,  HEAR!' 
and  SCIENCE;  a  further  Instalment  of  Mrs.  Alexander’s  Novel,  The 
ADMIRAL'S  WARD  ;  and  other  Matters  of  Interest. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  for  1883.  One 

Shilling,  Monthly.  The  NEW  ABELAR  \  Robert  Buchanan's  New  Serial 
Story,  was  begun  in  the  JANUARY  Number  of  the  GENTLEMAN  S 
MAGAZINE.  This  Number  contained  many  other  interesting  Art  oles,  the 
continuation  of  Julian  Hawthorne’s  Story,  DUST,  and  a  further  Instalment 
of  SCIENCE  NOTES,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R  A.S. 

— 

I 


IN  MAREMMA.  By  Ouida.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS  CARLYLE’ 

and  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  1831-1872.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24$. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  with.  D TOKENS.  By  Alfred 

Kimmer.  With  i  7  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Yaaderhoof,  Alfred  Riratner,  and 
otheis.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d.  [ l ni mediately. 

ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With 

nearly  70  Illustrate  ms  by  Thomas  R.  Mac  quo  id,  engraved  by  Swain.  Square 
8 vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d.  [Shortly.  , 

The  POETS’  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of  “  Under 

the  Punkah,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s  Gd.  [In  the  press. 

STORIES  from  the  STATE  PAPERS.  By  Alex. 

Charles  Ewald.  With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

The  LIFE  of  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD 

Stuart,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender.  By  Ai.ex.  Charli  s  Ewald. 
With  a  Steel-Plate  Portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crowa  8vn,  cloth 
extra,  7s  Gd.  [Shortly. 

NIG-HTS  at  the  PLAY.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of  “Hcura 

with  the  Playei  s,”  &j.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s.  [Immediately. 

SHORT  SAYINGS  of  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical 

and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
ex  ra,  7s  Gd. 

Ail  OUTLINE  of  the  HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Crown 
Svo,  Is  ;  cloth.  Is  Gd.  [In  the  press. 

A  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By  Justin 

McCarthy,  M. P.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.  4  vols.  crown  8vo* 
cloth  extra,  6s  each. 

A  CHILD’S  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s  Gd.  [In  preparation. 

LIFE  on  the  MISSISSIPPI.  By  Mark  Twain.  With 

about  350  New  and  Original  Illustrations.  (Uniform  with.  *•  A  Tramp 
Abroad.”)  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s  61.  [ Shortly . 

SELECTIONS  from  the  PROSE  WRITINGS  of 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6J.  [In  preparation. 

A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By  Xavier  de 

MaistPvE.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Author's  Life, 
by  Henry  Attwell.  (New  Volume  of  “  The  Mayfair  Library.”)  Post  8voa. 
cloth  limp,  2s  6i.  [ Shortly . 

GUTTA  -  PERCHA  WILLIE,  the  WORKING 

GENIUS.  By  Ueorge  Mac  Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Princess  and 
Curdie,”  &c.  A  New  Edition,  with  9  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes,  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s  Gd. 

WISDOM,  POETRY,  and  PATHOS,  selected  from  the 

Works  of  Uuida.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Sydney  Morris.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
extra,  5s.  [In  prepai  d  ton. 

The  MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  ILLUS-  ’ 

TRIOUS  LITERARY  CHARACTERS?.  85  line  Portraits,  with  Descriptive 
Text,  Anecdotal  and  Biographical.  By  William  Bates,  R.A.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s  6.1.  [T/i  preparation. 

BEHIND  a  BRASS  KNOCKER:  Some  Grim  Realities  irt 

Picture  and  Prose.  By  Fred.  Barnard  and  C.  H.  Ross.  Demy  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  with  30  Fall-page  Drawings,  10 i  6d.  [Shortly. 

The  ART  ANNUAL.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Dumas.  With  250  Full- 

page  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  3s  6d. 

COLIN  CLOUT’S  CALENDAR:  the  Record  of  a 

Summer.  By  Grant  Allen,  Author  of  “Vignettes  from  Nature.”  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

To  the  GOLD  COAST  for  GOLD  :  a  Personal  Narra- 

tive.  By  Richard  F. Burton  and  Vekney  Lovett  Cameron.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  Maps.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  cloth  ex  ora,  21s. 

ARABIAN  SOCIETY  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES: 

Studies  from  “  The  Thousand  and  One  Night-.”  By  Edward  William  Lane* 
Anther  of  “  The  Modern  Egyptians,”  <fce.  E  lited,  with  a  Copious  Index  and 
Glossary,  by  Stanley  Lane-PoOle.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

NATURE  near  LONDON.  By  Richard  Jefferies* 

Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[Shortly. 

SCIENCE  in  SHORT  CHAPTERS.  By  W.  Mattieu 

Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,”  “A  Simple 
Treatise  on  Heat,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s  61. 

CHAPTERS  on  EVOLUTION.  A  Popular  History  of  the 

Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Development.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  Edin.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  259  Illustra¬ 
tions,  7s  6d. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  New 

and  Revised  Edition,  with  13  Steel  Plates,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10s  Gd. 

The  GREAT  PYRAMID :  Observatory,  Tomb,  and 

Temple.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

FLOWERS  of  the  SKY.  A  New  Edition.  With  55 

Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4i  Gd. 

MYSTERIES  of  TIME  and  SPACE.  By  Richard  A. 

Proctor.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  Gd. 

[Immediately. 

WALFORD’S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the  UNITED 

KINGDOM  j  a  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  Great 
Bri  ain  and  Ireland.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A,  The  Twenty-third 
Annual  Edition  for  1883.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  £2  10s. 
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MESSRS.  Rl VINGTON’S  NEW  LIST. 


LECTURES  and  other  THEOLOGICAL 

PAPERS.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
8vo,  price  10s  6d. 

Contents  : — Evidence — Physieial  Science  and  Theology — Jewish  and  Heath e a 
Conceptions  of  a  Future  State— On  the  Suppo=ed  Obscurity  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture — St.  Paul’s  Teaching  an  Iutegral  Part  of  Holy  Scripture — Tbe  Dogmatic 
Office  :  its  Scope  and  Method— Mysterious  Truths — Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin- 
Original  Sin— Original  Sin  asserted  by  Worldly  Philosophers  and  Poets — Perfecti¬ 
bility —  Modern  Doctrine  of  Perfectibility — The  Athanasian  Creed — The  Holy 
Eu-liarist — Letter  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Stan 'ey  ou  the  Articles — Observations 
on  the  Colonial  Church  Question — Review  of  Dr.  Newman’s  Grammar  of  Assent — 
Note  on  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State. 

HENRI  DOMINIQUE  LACORDAIRE  :  a 

Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Author  of 
“  Christian  Biographies,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7  s  Gd. 
“'We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  wholesome  book  than  tins  sympathetic  and 
gracefully -written  sketch,  in  which  the  details  of  Licordaire’s  outer  and  inner 
life  are  vividly  portrayed.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

“  Th:s  goodly  volume  is  too  modestly  entitled  *  a  sketch,’  for  it  contains  not 
only  a  very  thorough  history  of  Pere  Lacorda’re’s  life,  intellectual  development, 
and"  ecclesiastical  career,  but  it  deserves  respectful  recognition  as  a  valuab'e 
•chapter  in  the  history  of  social  and  political  France  during  the  stormy  days  of 
the  period  1830-52.” — Bookseller. 

“  Mrs.  Lear’s  book  is  the  brief  but  expressive  record  of  a  noble  and  beautiful 
life,  touching  alike  iu  its  purity,  its  simplicity,  its  self-forgetfulness  ;  nor  could 
we  desire  a  biographer  better  qualified  to  do  it  justice.” — Saturday  Review. 

EARLY  INFLUENCES.  New  Edition.  With 

a  Preface  by  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6J. 

Contents  : — Chapter  1.  Infancy.— Chapter  2.  Watchfulness  and  Affection. — 
•Chapter  3.  The  Faults  of  Childhood  an  1  the  Influence  of  Religious  Instruction. — 
Chapter  4.  Good  Impulses  and  Moral  Iufluence. — Chapter  5.  Manner  and  Accom¬ 
plishments. — Chap‘er6.  The  Mental  Power  of  Childhood  :  Instruction  in  General. 
— Chapter  7.  Home  :  the  Influence  of  D  unestic  Life  upon  the  Country  in  General. 
— Chapter  8.  The  Difficulty  and  the  Reward. 

“  In  my  opinion,  this  little  work  has  not  undeservedly  been  called  *  a  book  of 
gold,’  and  I  very  earnestly  rt  commend  it.” — Extract  from  Mrs.  Gladstones  Preface. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  GRAY,  Bishop  of  Cape 

Town,  and  Metropolitan  of  Africa.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  N.  Gray,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Helmsley,  York.  New  Edition, 
abridged,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  7s  Gd. 

UNDER  the  CROSS :  Readings,  Consola¬ 
tions,  Hymns,  &c.,  for  the  Sick.  Original  and  Selected.  Com¬ 
piled  by  C.  M.  S.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  Prebendary 
of  Wells,  and  Rector  of  Honiton,  Devon.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

MAXIMS  and  GLEANINGS  from  the 

WRITINGS  of  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.D.  Selected  and  Arranged  for 
Daily  Use  by  C.  M.  S.,  Compiler  of  “Daily  Gleanings  of  the 
Saintly  Life,”  “  Under  the  Cross,”  &c.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler.  Crown  16mo,  2s. 

STUDIES  in  the  HISTORY  of  the  BOOK  of 

COMMON  PRAYER.  The  Anglican  Reform — The  Puritan 
Innovations — The  Elizabethan  Reaction — The  Caroline  Settle¬ 
ment.  With  Appendices.  By  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  6s. 

■**  This  able  and  helpful  book— recommending  it  emphatically  to  all  educated 
members  of  the  entire  Anglican  community.” — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

“lVe  heartily  commend  this  very  interesting  and  very  readable  book.” — 
Guardian. 

SERMONS,  Preached  for  the  most  part  at 

Manchester.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Worcester,  and  Rector  of  St.  Alban’s,  Man¬ 
chester.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  H.  P. 

LIDDON,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo, 
3s  6d. 

The  COLLECTS  of  the  DAY :  an  Exposition, 

Critical  and  Devotional,  of  the  Collects  appointed  at  tbe  Com¬ 
munion.  With  Preliminary  Essays  on  their  Structure,  Sources, 
and  General  Character;  and  Appendices  containing  Expositions 
of  the  Discarded  Collects  of  the  First  Prayer-book  of  1549,  and 
of  the  Collects  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  By  Edward 
Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  Second  Edition, 
2  vols.  crown  8?o,  16s,  sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.  (132  pp.)  ADVENT  to  WHITSUN  DAY.  8s. 

Vol.  II.  (516  pp.)  TRINITY  SUNDAY  to  ALL  SAINTS’ 
DAY.  Price  8s. 


The  FIVE  WOUNDS  of  the  HOLY  CHURCH: 

a  Treatise  dedicated  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  ;  with  an  Appendix 
of  Two  Letters  on  the  Election  of  Bishops  by  Clergy  and  People. 
From  the  Italian  of  Antonio  Rosmini.  With  a  Preface  by  H.  P. 
Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo. 

[fn  the  press. 

The  ONE  MEDIATOR :  Eight  Lectures  on 

the  Mediatorial  Character  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  being  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1832.  By  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  North  Cerney,  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 

THOUGHTS  upon  the  LITURGICAL 

GOSPELS  for  the  SUNDAYS,  one  for  each  Day  in  the  Year. 
With  an  lutroduction  on  their  Origin,  History,  the  Modifications 
made  in  them  by  the  Reformers  and  by  the  Revisers  of  the 
Prayer-book,  the  honour  always  paid  to  them  iu  the  Church,  and 
the  Proportions  in  which  they  are  drawn  from  the  Writings  of 
the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D., 
D.C.L  ,  Deau  of  Norwich.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 

LOGIC  and  LIFE ;  with  other  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A  .,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6J. 

“  Some  of  these  sermons  are  as  powerful  as  any  preached  in  this  generation, 
and,  indeed,  full  of  genius  original  thought,  and  spiritual  veracity.  Of  the  three 
first  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  in  terms  too  high.” — Spectator. 

“  These  [two  last-named]  sermous  exhibit  nt  the  full  the  real  greatness  of  Mr. 
Holland’s  power — his  origiua  ity,  his  insight,  his  range  of  experience,  obser ration, 
and  sympathies ;  and,  above  all,  his  never- fail  ng  elevation  of  spiritual  feeling 
and  judgment,  speaking  in  language  brilliant,  forcible,  copious,  rising  often  to 
splendour  and  m  vguilicence  ” — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

“The  sermons  are  thoughtful,  earnest  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful. 
They  fully  bear  out  the  high  reputation  Mr.  Holland  ha3  obtained  as  a  preacher 
of  considerable  acceptableness  and  influence  with  hearers  of  education  and 
culture.” — Guardian. 

FIVE  MINUTES:  Daily  Readings  of  Poetry. 

Selected  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Author  of  “  For  Days  and 
Years,”  “  Christian  Biographies,”  &c.  16mo,  3s  6d. 

“A9  a  whole,  we  can  heartily  commend  the  collection  as  well  chosen  and 
tastefully  pnnte  1.” — Spectator. 

“  The  selection  disp’avs  wide  reiding  and  cultivated  taste.” — Church  Tlm?s. 
“Tuis  is  one  of  the  most  p’easant  and  novel  books  of  selected  verses  we  have 
yet  seen.” — Church  Review. 

“Every  one  of  the  pieces  selected  contains  some  striking  and  beautiful 
thought.” — Bookseller. 

VOICES  of  COMFORT.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Vincent  Fosbery,  M.A.,  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Reading.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

PLAIN  SERMONS  on  the  CATECHISM. 

By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  a  “  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
Narrative.”  New  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  each  5s. 

The  REFORMATION  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  :  its  History,  Principles,  and  Results.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Henry  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  “The  Annotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Yol.  I.,  A.D.  1514-1547.  Its  Progress  during  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Fifth  Edition,  16s. 

Vol.  II.,  A.D.  1547-1632.  From  the  Death  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  Restoration  of  the  Church  after  the  Commonwealth.  183. 

“  While  the  reader  of  Mr.  Bluut’s  volume  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  direction 
in  which  the  author’s  ruied  is  biased,  he  will  gladly  acknowledge  the  impartiality 
of  treatment  and  liberality  of  tone  which  are  conspicuous  in  every  page.  It  is 
distinctly  a  learned  book.  The  author  is  not  a  second-hand  retailer  of  facts  ;  he 
is  a  painstaking,  conscientious  student,  who  derived  his  knowledge  from  original 
sources.  Wo  have  said  that  he  does  not  command  a  brilliant  style;  but  he  is  by 
no  meaus  a  dull  writer — on  the  contrary,  ho  is  always  readable,  sometimes  very 
intere-tiug,  and  shows  considerable  skill  in  the  grouping  and  arrangement  of  his 
facts.  ’  * — Times. 

“It  is  unquestionably  the  best  history  of  the  Reformation  yet  produced _ 

The  learning  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  work,  as  a  whole,  render  it  a  most 
interesting  and  trustworthy  publication.” — Scottish  Guardian. 

SERMONS  Preached  in  TORONTO  ;  for  the 

most  part  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College.  By  George 
Whitaker,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Newton  Toney,  Wilts,  formerly 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  Archdeacon  of  York,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Toronto.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

ECCLESIA  ANGLICANA  :  a  History  of  the 

Church  of  Christ  in  England  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Charles  Jennings,  M.A.,  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  sometime  Tyrwhitt  Scholar,  Crosse  Scholar, 
Hebrew  University  Prizeman,  Fry  Scholar  of  S.  John’s  College, 
Cams  and  Scholefield  Prizeman,  and  Vicar  of  Whittlesford. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 


RIVINGTONS:  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 


London:  Printed  by  John  Campbell,  of  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  18  Exeter  Street, 
Strand  j  and  Published  by  him  at  the  “  Spectator  ”  Office,  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aforesaid,  Saturday,  February  17th,  1883. 
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Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

WAGNER.  A  Biography. 

By  F.  Hoeffer.  Second  Edition,  with  additional 
matter  bringing  the  History  down  to  end  of  1882. 
“  We  now  turn  to  the  first  work  in  the  list,  that 
upon  Wagner,  which,  written  by  Mr.  F.  Hueffer,  is 
full  of  interest,  and  we  may  add,  of  instruction,  for 
there  are  still  a  great  many  lovers  of  music  who  do 
not  really  comprehend  the  aims  of  Wagner  ;  but  after 
reading  this  admirable  little  work,  in  which  we  seem 
to  see  not  only  Wagner  the  man,  but  Wagner  the 
musician,  and  also  the  work  he  has  accomplished, 
none  can  complain  that  they  do  not  understand  what 
Wagner  aims  at,  neither  can  they  say  that  they  are 

ignorant  of  what  he  has  achieved . We  thank  Mr. 

Hueffer  heartily  for  an  interesting  and  really  admir¬ 
able  little  work  upon  a  subject  which  he  is,  perhaps, 
better  qualified  than  any  to  discuss.  His  work  will 
be  appreciated  for  its  own  sake,  and  also  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  aims  of  an  original  musician.”— 
Era. 

Now  ready. 

WILD  FLOWERS  of  SWITZER- 

LAND;  or,  a  Year  amongst  the  Flowers  of  the 
Alps.  With  16  Plates  of  the  Flora.  By  “  H.  C.  W.” 
4to,  cloth  extra,  price  52s  6d. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  top  gilt,  18s. 

History  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Dr. 

Franz  Yon  Reber,  Director  of  the  Bavarian 
Royal  and  State  Galleries  of  Paintings,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  and  Polytechnic  of 
Munich.  Revised  by  the  Author.  Translated 
and  Augmented  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke. 
With  310  Illustrations  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

The  Beginnings  of  History,  ac- 

cording  to  the  Bible  and  Traditions  of  Oriental 
Peoples.  From  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the 
Deluge.  By  Francois  Lenormant,  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  the  National  Library  of  France, 
&c.  Translated  from  the  Second  French  Edition. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Brown, 
Associate-Professor  in  Biblical  Philology,  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  [Note  ready. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  Map  aud  Frontispiece,  cloth 
extra,  83  6d. 

Highways  and  Byewaysin  Japan  ; 

the  Experiences  of  Two  Pedestrian  Tourists.  Hr 
Arthur  H.  Crown,  F.R.G.S. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 

The  W ar  between  Chile  and  Peru, 
1879-1881.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B. 
With  4  Maps. 

Nearly  ready,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s  6d. 

New  Zealand  as  it  is.  By  John 
Bradshaw.  J.P.  for  the  County  of  Chester  and 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 

Light  the  Dominant  Force  of 

the  UNIVERSE.  Showing  by  means  of  Experi 
ments,  what  Light  is  ;  wbat  Electricity  is  ;  and 
wbat  Life  is  also  how  to  Reconcile  Science  and 
Religion.  By  Major  W.  Sedgwick,  Royal 
Engineers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
a  Portrait  and  large  Map,  14s. 

A  Soldier’s  Life  and  Work  in 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  1872  to  1879.  A  Memoir  of 
the  late  Col.  A.  W.  Durnford  (Royal  Engineers). 
Edited  by  his  Brother,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  Durnford. 
Portrait  and  large  Map. 

“  TRUTH  is  STRANGER  than  FICTION.’* 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Adventurous 

and  Chequered  Career ;  at  Home  and  at  the 
Antipodes.  By  Alexander  Tolmer,  Ex-Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police  in  South  Australia. 

Large  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  18s. 

A  History  of  Wood  Engraving. 

By  George  E.  Woodberrt.  With  90  Illustra¬ 
tion*,  giving  examples  from  the  Earliest  Period 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century — showing  the  origin  of 
the  Art  down  to  the  Present  Day,  including  many 
of  the  very  finest  examples  of  Wood  Engravings 
by  Living  Artists. 

Now  ready,  with  about  400  Illustrations,  royal  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  of  Harper’s  Magazine. 

European  Edition.  JUNE  to  NOVEMBER,  1882. 
Just  published,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  handsomely 
bound,  63. 

The  Lady  Maud,  Schooner  Yacht: 

a  Narrative  of  her  Loss  on  One  of  the  Bahama 
Cays.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  “  The 
Wreck  of  the  ‘  Grosvenor,* ’*  “  A  Sailor’s  Sweet¬ 
heart,”  &c. 

Robert  Pocoek,  the  Gravesend 

Historian,  Naturalist,  Antiquarian,  and  Printer. 
By  Gf.orge  M.  Arnold,  Author  of  44  Remarks 
about  Gravesend  in  Olden  Days,’*  &o.  Crown  8 vo, 
cloth,  5s. 


THE  GREAT  MUSICIANS. 

A  SERIES  OF  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  F.  HUEFFER. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  3s  each. 

1.  WAGNER.  By  the  Editor.  2nd  Edition.  [Ready. 

2.  WEBER.  By  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  [Ready. 

3.  MENDELSSOHN.  [In  preparation. 

4.  SCHUBERT.  By  H.  F.  Frost.  [Ready. 

5.  ROSSINI,  and  the  MODERN  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  [Ready. 

6.  MARCELLO.  By  Arrigo  Boito. 

7.  PURCELL.  By  W.  H.  Cummings.  [Ready. 

8.  ENGLISH  CHURCH  COMPOSERS.  By  Wm. 

Alex.  Barrett,  Mas.  Bac.  Oxon. ;  Vicar  Choral 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  [Ready. 

9.  JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH.  By  R.  Lane  Poole. 

[Ready. 

10.  HANDEL.  [In  preparation. 

11.  MOZART.  [In  preparation. 

12.  BEETHOVEN.  [In  preparation. 

Dr.  Hiller  and  other  distinguished  Writers,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Foreign,  have  promised  Contributions. 

Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself. 


ENGLISH  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Edited  by  IWAN  MULLER,  M.A.,  New  College, 
Oxford.  Size,  crown  8vo,  price  3s  6d. 

Now  ready. 

Adam  Smith.  By  J.  Farrer,  M.A., 
Author  of  “  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs.** 
Hamilton.  By  Prof.  Monk. 

Hartley  and  James  Mill.  By  G.  S. 

Bower,  B.A. 

Bacon.  By  Prof.  Fowler. 

Shaftesbury  and  Hutchison.  By 

Prof.  Fowler. 

In  the  press. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  Prof.  Sedgwick. 

Berkeley. 

J.  S.  Mill.  By  Helen  Taylor. 

Mansel.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hucking. 
Bentham.  By  G.  E.  Buckle. 

Austin.  By  H.  Johnson. 

Hobbes.  By  A.  H.  Gossett. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  Volumes  on  LOCKE, 
HUME,  PALEY,  REID,  &c. 


“Admirable  little  books,  which  we  can  safely  re¬ 
commend.” — Spectator. 

“  Une  collection  fort  Elegante.” — Revue  Critique. 

A  LIST  of  MANUALS  ou 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND 
BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Edited  by  F.  S.  PULLING,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  formerly  Professor  in  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Series  is  to  present  a  clear 
and  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the  different 
countries  in  a  sufficiently  popular  form  to  interest 
the  general  reader,  while  at  the  same  time  the  works 
will  prove  eminently  useful  for  educational  purposes. 

Each  country  is  treated  of  by  a  writer  who,  from 
personal  knowledge,  is  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  the  subject. 

Each  Volume  contains  from  200  to  230  crown-8vo 
pages.  Physical  and  Political  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 
The  price  of  the  Volumes  are  3s  6d  each. 

Egypt.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 
France.  By  the  Authoress  of  “  Made- 

moiselle  Mori.'* 

Denmark  and  Iceland.  By  E.  C.  Otte. 
Russia.  By  W.  R.  Morfill. 

Japan.  By  S.  Mobsman. 

Greece.  By  Lewis  Sergeant. 
Austria-Hungary.  By  David  Kay. 
The  West  Indies.  By  O.  H.  Eden. 
Peru.  By  Clements  R.  Markham. 
Australia.  By  J.  F.  Yesey  Fitzgerald. 
Spain.  By  the  Bev.  Wentworth  Webster, 
M.A. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  By  the  Bev.  F. 

H.  Woods,  B.D. 

Germany,  By  S.  Baring-Godld,  Author 

of  “  Germany,  Past  and  Present.”  [In  the  press. 


ILLUSTRATED  BIOGRAPHIES 
OF  THE  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

Specially  prepared  for  Schools.  Amateurs,  and 
Students  of  Art. 

Each  Volume  contains  many  Illustrations,  including 
a  Portrait  of  the  Master,  and  is  strongly  bound  in 
decorated  doth. 

Crown  8vo,  prioe  3s  6d  per  Vol.,  unless  marked  other¬ 
wise. 

ENGLISH  PAINTERS. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  F.  S. 

Pulling,  M.A.  From  the  most  recent  Authorities. 
Illustrated. 

William  Hogarth.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

From  recent  Researches.  Illustrated. 

Gainsborough  and  Constable.  By 

G.  Bkock-Arnold,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  George 

ROMNEY.  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated,  price  2s  6d. 

Turner.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  From 
recent  Investigations.  Illustrated. 

Sir  David  Wilkie:  a  Memoir.  By  J. 

W.  Mollett.  B.A.  Illustrated. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  :  a  Memoir.  By 

F.  G.  Stephens.  Illustrated. 

ITALIAN  PAINTERS  and  SCULPTORS. 
Giotto.  By  Harry  Quilter,  M.A.  From 
Recent  Investigations  at  Padna,  Florence,  and 
Assisi.  Illustrated. 

Fra  Angelico  and  the  Early 

PAINTERS  of  FLORENCE.  By  C.  M.  Philli- 
more.  Illustrated. 

Fra  Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli, 

and  ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.  By  Leader  Scott. 
Illustrated. 

Ghiberti  and  Donatello.  By  Leader 
Scott.  Illustrated,  2s  6d. 

Della  Robbia  and  Cellini,  and  other 

Celebrated  Sculptors  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teeuth  Centuries.  By  Leader  Scott.  Illus¬ 
trated,  2s  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

Mantegna  and  Francia.  By  Julia 

Cartwright.  Illustrated. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By  Dr.  J.  Paul 

Richter.  Illustrated. 

Michelangelo  Buonarotti.  By 

Charles  Clement.  Illustrated. 

Raphael.  By  N.  D’ Anvers.  Illustrated. 
Titian.  By  R.  F.  Heath,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
Tintoretto.  By  W.  R.  Oslf.r.  From 

Investigations  at  Venice.  Illustrated. 

Correggio.  By  M.  Compton  Heaton. 
Illustrated,  2s  6d. 

SPANISH  PAINTERS. 

Velasquez.  ByE.  Stowe,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
Murillo.  By  Ellen  E.  Minor.  A  Memoir 
derived  from  Recent  Works.  Illustrated,  2s  6d. 
GERMAN  PAINTERS. 

Albrecht  Durer.  By  R.  F.  Heath,  M.A. 

Illustrated. 

The  Little  Masters  of  Germany. 

By  W.  B.  Scott.  Altdorfer,  Hans  Sebald  Beham, 
Bartel  Beham,  Aldegrever,  Penez,  Bink,  and 
Brosamer.  Illustrated. 

Hans  Holbein.  By  Joseph  Cundall. 

Illustrated, 

Overbeck  :  a  Memoir.  By  J.  Beavington 

Atkinson.  Comprising  his  Early  Years  in 
Liibeck,  Studies  at  Vienna,  and  Settlement  at 
Rome.  Illustrated. 

FLEMISH  and  DUTCH  PAINTERS. 
Rembrandt.  By  J.  W.  Mollett,  B.A. 

Illustrated. 

Rubens.  By  C.  W.  Kett,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
Van  Dyck  and  Hals.  By  P.  R.  Head, 

B.A.  Illustrated. 

The  Figure  Painters  of  Holland. 

By  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
FRENCH  PAINTERS. 

Watteau.  By  J.  W.  Mollett,  B.A. 

Illustrated.  2a  6J.  [Nearly  ready. 

Vernet  and  Delaroehe.  By  J.  Ruutz 

Rees.  Illustrated. 

Rousseau  and  Millet.  By  w.  E. 

Henley.  Illustrated.  [In  preparation. 

Meissonier :  a  Memoir.  By  J.  w. 
Mollett,  B.A.  Illustrated,  2s  6d. 
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W.  SATCHELL  &  CO.’S  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  8s. 

BELCARO :  Essays  on  ^Esthetics. 

By  VERNON  LEE, 

Author  of  “  Studies  in  Italy,”  &c. 

Contents  : — The  Book  and  its  Title — The  Child  in  the  Vatic  in — Orpheus  and 
Eurydice — Faustus  and  Helena — Chapel-master  Kreisler — Cherubino—  In  Umbria 
— Ruskinism— A  Dialogue  on  Poetic  Morality— Postscript. 

“  Clever  and  expressive,  subtle  and  brilliant,  and  evincing  much  grasp  of  mind 

and  of  the  subject  treated . The  product  of  a  remarkably  acute,  critic  tl  mind  ; 

it  would  bear  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  would  be  found  to  repay  the  trouble 
. ‘  Ruskinism’  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Raskin/' — Athenaeum. 

“  Contains  some  charming  essays . Displays  in  a  marked  degree  a  vividness 

of  fancy,  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  allusion,  and  a  richness  of  language,  bnt  does 
not  sink  into  mere  rhapsody  or  affectation.  His  style  is  picturesque,  yet  robust ; 
rich,  but  not  luscious.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

“  There  is  much  in  this  thoroughly  original  and  delight fnl  book  which  reminds 
ns  of  the  essays  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  lind  so  much 
thought  oonveyed  in  so  easy  a  style  ;  to  find  a  writer  who  not  only  has  so  much 
that  is  fresh  to  say,  but  has  so  fresh  a  way  of  saying  it.  .  ..The  way  of  conveying 
ideas  is  very  fascinating,  and  has  an  effect  of  creating  activity  in  the  reader's 
mind  which  no  other  mode  can  equal.  From  first  to  last  there  is  a  continuous 
and  delightful  stimulation  of  thought.  The  book  will  lead  to  conversation, 
dreaming,  speculation  of  all  kinds,  of  pleasant  and  healthy  mental  exercise  ;  and 
it  is  interspersed  with  such  perfect  little  sketches  of  scenery  and  passages  of  so 
much  eloquence,  that  it  is  a  literary  treat  to  read  it.” — Academy. 

INDISPENSABLE  to  the  STUDENT  of  LOCAL  and  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  TOPOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  P.  ANDERSON  (of  the  Library,  British  Museum). 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  25s ;  large  paper,  4to,  50s. 

“  ‘  The  Book  of  British  Topography  *  is  of  a  kiud  which  rejoices  the  hearts  of 
all  persons  who  have  to  do  with  books;  the  kind  where  a  writer  condescends  to 
take  a  subject  which  he  knows  thoroughly,  which  is  definitively  manageable,  and 
which,  if  handled  properly,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  contribution,  if  not  to  litera¬ 
ture,  at  any  rate  to  the  state  of  things  which  make  literature  possible . Mr. 

Anderson  estimates  the  number  of  his  entries  at  something  like  14,000.” — 
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ULTIMA  THULE  * 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  before  last,  that  Mr.  Coles,  with 
two  friends,  made  the  journeys  across  Iceland  which  are  described 
in  the  book  before  us.  Most  visitors  to  this  wonderful  country 
are  well  pleased  if  they  succeed  in  reaching  Thingvellir  and 
Geysir,  for  a  journey  across  the  island  is  a  serious  undertaking. 
Except  in  the  districts  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast, 
this  land  of  frost  and  fire  is  dreary  and  inhospitable  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  boundaries 
separating  the  eighteen  Syslur,  or  counties,  start  from  the  coast, 
and  in  many  instances,  after  running  some  distance  inland, 
vanish,  there  being,  it  would  seem,  nothing  in  the  unpeopled 
deserts  of  the  interior  worth  dividing.  These  deserts  consist 
“  of  barren  tabledand,  which  attains  in  some  places  an  elevation 
of  2,500  feet  above  sea-level.” 

The  party  left  Reykjavik  early  in  August,  with  three  guides 
and  twenty-two  horses,  two  for  each  rider,  and  the  rest  for 
baggage,  for  only  the  roughest  horse-tracks  are  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  and  tents  and  provisions  have  to  be  carried  on  pack- 
horses.  Geysir,  a  name  which  applies  only  to  the  chief,  and  not  to 
the  whole  system  of  hot-springs,  was  visited,  and  a  careful  survey 
of  the  series  was  made.  Judging,  says  Mr.  Coles,  from  the  reports 
of  travellers  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  these  springs 
do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  intensity  as  then,  whilst  their 
number  and  positions  seem  to  have  changed  a  good  deal.  Iceland 
is  a  land  of  changes,  resulting  from  the  constant  volcanic  action 
which  has  been  going  on  from  a  remote  antiquity  to  the  present 
day,  discharges  of  lava  altering  the  courses  of  streams,  over¬ 
flowing  fertile  valleys,  and  covering  whole  districts  with  waste 
and  desolation.  The  island  is  three-fourths  the  size  of  England, 
but  of  its  38,000  square  miles,  33,000  consist  of  volcanic 
desert,  with  numerous  ice-mountains,  called  “  jokulls  and  the 
largest  of  these,  “  Yatua  Jokull,”  has,  Mr.  Coles  tells  us,  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The  Census  of  1881 
gave  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  as  only  73,000,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  3,300  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  And  yet  Iceland, 
desolate  and  sparsely  peopled  as  it  is,  and  always  has  been — 
the  number  of  its  people  never,  probably,  exceeding  100,000 — 
offers  features  of  no  less  interest  in  its  history  than  in  its 
geology.  Its  scenery  is  grand,  and  in  places  terrific,  and  whilst 
the  geologist  may  ponder  over  the  effects  of  past  stupendous 
upheavals,  an  exhibition  of  Nature’s  most  powerful  machinery  in 
motion  may  be  found  close  at  hand,  yielding  in  its  investigation 
plenty  of  excitement  and  no  small  degree  of  danger.  Iu  this  island, 
far  from  the  political  convulsions  which  tore  Europe  asunder  for 
hundreds  of  years,  undisturbed  by  their  turmoil,  and  hold¬ 
ing  no  spoils  to  tempt  an  invader,  the  descendants  of  the 
Norwegian  nobles  who  first  settled  on  its  shores  gave  themselves 
with  wondrous  energy  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  produced  a 
native  literature  which  is  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  have 
left  a  domestic  history  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other 
European  nation,  whilst  their  country  became  during  the  dark  ages 
the  seat  of  learning  and  of  religion.  Abroad,  their  doings  were 
still  more  wonderful.  In  the  tenth  century  they  discovered  and 
colonised  Greenland,  along  whose  western  coast,  even  as  far  north 
as  Disco,  their  settlements  flourished  until  1409,  when  they  sud¬ 
denly  and  strangely  perished,  and  their  very  sites  were  forgotten. 
Within  the  last  150  years,  however,  ruins  of  their  churches,  with 
urns,  implements,  and  Runic  stones,  have  been  found.  That  the 
Icelandic  mariners  discovered  America  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  is  also  certain,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what 
exact  points  of  the  coast  they  landed,  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  known  to  them.  There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that 
these  Northmen  knew  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  name  of 
Vinland,  or  Wineland,  where  they  found,  as  the  first  English 
settlers  found  also  centuries  later,  vines  growing  wild  on  the 
hills,  and  Indian  corn  on  the  lowlands.  Traditions  of  these  lost 
colonies  remained  after  they  had  vanished,  and  in  1477,  Columbus 
arrived  at  Reykjavik,  in  a  Bristol  ship,  anxious  probably  to 

*  Hummer  Travelling  in  Iceland.  By  John  Coles.  London  :  John  Murray.  1882. 


gather  all  information  obtainable  about  the  lands  beyond  the 
western  seas. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Coles.  Hekla  was  visited,  and  we  are 
told  that  its  ascent  involves  no  climbing,  but  owing  to  the 
loose  sand  which  must  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  snow¬ 
line,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  hard  walking  ;  and  the  guide,  Jonson, 
who  is  famous  for  his  fast  walking,  goes  too  fast  for  many 
persons,  and  will  not  be  induced  to  slacken  his  pace.  So  only 
one  of  the  party,  Mr.  Morgan,  got  to  the  top  of  this  volcano. 
The  two  chief  dangers  met  with  by  travellers  in  Iceland  are  the 
fording  of  the  numerous  small,  but  treacherous,  rivers  which 
flow  from  the  ice-mountains,  and  the  perilous  bogs  and  quick¬ 
sands  which  everywhere  beset  the  routes.  Every  now  and 
then,  one  of  the  horses  would  step  into  some  trap  of  this  sort, 
and  come  down  as  if  shot ;  or  stick  fast  in  mud,  and  release  itself 
with  great  difficulty.  As  a  rule,  practice  makes  the  Icelandic 
horses,  like  those  of  Norway,  very  sure-footed  ;  and  these  wary 
little  beasts,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  avoid  dangerous  spots, 
whilst  they  will  gallop  at  speed  over  ground  that  it  would 
baffle  the  efforts  of  an  English  horse  to  walk  over.  “  Use  doth 
breed  a  habit  in  a  man,” — and  in  a  horse  also.  There  are  only  two 
guides  who  will  lead  a  party  across  the  Sprengisandr  desert,  by 
which  route  it  was  desired  to  reach  the  northern  coast.  Mr. 
Coles  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  scenery  and  incidents 
met  with  on  this  journey  over  the  wastes  of  the  interior, 
during  which  many  observations  were  made,  and  angles  taken. 
The  actual  passage  of  the  desert  itself  occupied  ten  hours,  and 
Mr.  Coles,  with  plenty  of  experience,  says  that  the  Sprengisandr 
is  “  one  of  the  most  barren  and  forbidding  places  in  the 
whole  world.”  Mr.  Morgan  ascended  Askja,  a  volcano 
that  in  1875  destroyed  six  farms,  and  covered  a  wide  district 
with  showers  of  ashes  and  pumice,  whilst  the  smoke  from  the 
mountain  was  seen  one  hundred  miles  away.  In  his  risky 
climb  to  these  still  active  craters,  he  was  guided  by  Jon 
of  Vidrkoer,  a  man  who,  during  the  last  great  eruption,  first 
organised  a  party  to  visit  the  then  unknown  region  of  Askja, 
and  it  was  owing  in  large  measure  to  his  representations  that  a 
scientific  expedition  was  sent  by  the  Danish  Government  to 
explore  the  volcano  and  report  on  its  action.  Although  Hekla 
is  the  only  volcano  in  Iceland  whose  name  is  known  to  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  people,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one ;  nor,  although 
it  rears  its  snowy  head  higher  than  its  rivals,  is  it,  in  these 
days,  the  most  important.  There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty 
volcanoes  in  the  island,  and  of  these,  five  have  been  active 
during  the  present  century.  Hekla  was  in  violent  action  in 
1766,  and  did  enormous  damage;  but  by  far  the  most  terrible 
catastrophe  on  record  was  caused  by  the  eruption  of  a  far-distant 
mountain,  Skapta  Jokull,  in  1783,  whereby  thousands  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  probably  some  thousands  of  human 
beings,  were  destroyed. 

It  is  not  only  from  terror  by  fire  that  Iceland  suffers.  If 
northerly  winds  prevail  for  a  long  period,  unwelcome  visitors 
“  from  Greenland’s  icy  mountains,”  in  the  shape  of  huge  masses 
of  ice,  arrive  on  the  northern  coasts,  and  cause  intense  cold 
and  fogs  ;  and  the  harvest  of  hay,  at  all  times  miserably  scanty 
and  precarious,  fails,  famine  ensues,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  perish.  At  the  present  time,  Iceland  is  threatened 
with  a  calamity  of  this  kind.  During  the  winter  of  1880-81, 
we  are  told  that  the  cold  was  intense,  the  thermometer  stand¬ 
ing  for  some  time  at  25°  below  zero,  (Fahr.)  At  Akreyri, 
the  chief  port  on  the  northern  coast,  Polar  bears  became  quite 
common.  They  were  quite  harmless  when  on  land,  making  off 
when  any  one  went  near,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring  they 
swam  away.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Akreyri  means  “  corn 
land,”  but  at  the  present  time  not  one  acre  of  corn  is  grown 
in  Iceland  ;  hence,  it  is  inferred  that  formerly  the  climate  was 
more  genial  than  at  present.  But  in  spite  of  all  hardship  and 
privatiou,  the  Icelanders  have  a  deep  love  for  their  country,  and 
are,  judging  from  Mr.  Coles’s  account  of  them,  hospitable, 
kindly,  and  honest,  whilst  they  keep  up  their  old  love  for 
learning  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Our  author  says  : — 

“  Arriving  at  a  farm,  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  get  our 
mid-day  meal  of  skyr,  coffee,  and  black-bread.  In  the  room  where 
we  were  sitting,  I  noticed  a  book-shelf,  and  being  curious  to  know 
the  kind  of  literature  which  found  favour  with  the  small  farmer  of 
this  country,  I  took  a  book  down,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
it  to  be  a  Danish  edition  of  Lockyer’s  Solar  Physics.  Our  host,  an 
elderly  man,  who  had  just  come  in  from  his  work,  was  good  enough 
to  show  me  some  other  books  in  his  small  collection,  amongst  which 
were  some  of  the  works  of  Darwin  and  Lardner  ;  he  had  also  a  Virgil. 
They  had  evidently  been  well  used,  and  so  far  as  I  could  understand 
him,  he  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  contents.  I  was 
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afterwards  informed  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Iceland  to 
come  across  men  of  this  class  who  are  extremely  well-read  scholars.” 

Mr.  Coles  pretends  to  be  no  extraordinary  mountaineer  him¬ 
self,  but  he  met  an  American  gentleman,  whose  account  of  his 
feat  in  climbing  Herdubreid,  a  mountain  hitherto  deemed  inac¬ 
cessible,  and  published  later  on  in  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
in  the  Weekly  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  as  follows  : — 

“  The  only  way  to  ascend  for  1,500  feet  was  to  fly  a  large  kite 
with  an  anchor  attached,  and  a  rope  fastened  to  the  anchor.  After 
securing  the  anchor  to  the  rocks  above  my  head,  I  could  pull  myself 
up  by  means  of  the  rope.  By  repeating  this  operation  many  times, 
I  made  the  ascent  in  thirty-eight  hours.” 

And  this  “  when  it  was  blowing  and  snowing  so  that  he 
could  not  see  fifty  feet  from  him.”  The  readiness  of  resource 
shown  by  this  gentleman  reminds  us  of  another  story,  of 
an  American  who  was  boasting  that  in  his  country  they 
had  the  biggest  of  everything, — biggest  rivers,  lakes,  fires, 
railway  accidents,  &c.  His  listener,  an  Englishman,  assented 
to  all  this  ;  but  added  that  there  was  one  thing — perhaps  only 
one — that  the  States  did  not  possess  at  all, — a  volcano.  Silenced 
but  for  a  moment,  the  other  replied  with  cheerfulness,  “Well, 
that’s  so ;  but  I  guess  we  have  a  Niagara  that  would  put  one  out 
in  a  minute !” 

In  an  appendix  to  his  narrative,  which  is  clear  and  unaffected 
throughout,  Mr.  Coles  gives  much  useful  advice  to  intending 
travellers  in  Iceland ;  and  the  whole  book  is  full  of  hints  and 
information,  all  the  more  valuable  since  Mr.  C.  Warnford  Lock’s 
work,  The  Home  of  the  Eddas,  is  out  of  print.  A  translation  of 
three  sagas — and  •without  something  of  the  sort,  a  book  on  Ice¬ 
land  would  hardly  be  considered  complete — is  given ;  whilst  a 
very  full  index  and  an  excellent  map  bring  the  volume,  by  no 
means  a  lengthy  one,  to  a  close. 


GIACOMO  LEOPARDI* 

The  volume  before  us  contains  translations  of  the  chief  prose 
works  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  Italian  writers, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  value  and  interest.  As  to  its 
own  qualities,  they  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  photograph  which 
gives  us  correctly  enough  the  outlines  of  some  beloved  face,  but 
gives  them  to  us  so  harsh  and  cold,  that  we  would  not  have  it 
seen  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  original.  And  yet  Mr. 
Edwards  is  evidently  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  subject, — a  far 
more  ardent  and  uncompromising  admirer  than  we  can  profess 
to  be.  “  The  name  of  Giacomo  Leopardi,”  he  says,  “  is  not  yet 
a  household  word  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen  but  he  de¬ 
sires  that  it  should  be  so,  and  to  that  end  has  “Englished  ” 
(according  to  the  old  phrase)  the  finest  of  the  Italian’s  writings. 
We  do  not  greatly  share  the  desire,  nor  at  all  the  hope,  which 
has  inspired  his  labours.  For  even  if  the  extreme  beauty  oE 
style  which  charms  us  in  the  original  could  ever  survive  the 
process  of  translation,  if  the  delicate  fancy  could  preserve  its 
wings  unclipped,  the  pure  thought  be  un weakened,  still,  we 
would  no  more  choose  to  feed  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  and 
women  with  the  despairing  utterances  of  the  pessimist  poet, 
than  we  would  their  bodies  with  hasheesh.  Such  melancholy  as 
his,  clothed  in  such  eloquent  words,  may  be  the  luxury  of  the 
idle ;  it  is  poison  to  those  who  have  work  to  do  in  the  world.  It 
shuts  out  hope,  the  very  spring  of  energy  ;  it  makes  the  cheerful, 
steady  pursuit  of  duty  a  thing  utterly  beyond  human  powers. 
For  we  can  none  of  us  stand  alone.  Either  in  human  or  divine 
love,  we  must  find  the  mainspring  of  all  life  worth  living.  There 
must  be  something  outside  of  ourselves,  which  we  regard  not 
with  despair,  but  with  hope. 

Giacomo  Leopardi  was  born  at  Recanati,  near  Ancona,  in 
1798.  His  family  was  noble,  but  not  rich,  and  he  was  one  of 
several  children.  The  precocious  boy,  at  eight  years  old,  “  set 
himself  the  task  of  reading  in  chronological  order  the  Greek 
authors  in  his  father’s  library,”  and  at  barely  twenty  writes, 
“  I  have  for  a  long  time  firmly  believed  that  I  must  die  within 
two  or  three  years,  because  I  have  so  ruined  myself  by  seven 
years  of  immoderate  and  excessive  study.”  He  was  by  this 
time  known  to  many  of  the  foremost  men  in  Italy  as  a  scholar 
and  a  writer,  and  was  impatiently  longing  to  escape  from  home 
into  the  great  world.  In  1822,  after  a  series  of  disputes  with 
his  father,  he  went  to  Rome,  only  to  find  disappointment  and 
weariness.  Though  he  had  despised  his  townsmen  while  he 
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remained  at  Recanati,  he  now  declared  the  stupidest  of  them 
wiser  thau  the  wisest  Roman.  Yet  among  those  who  were 
kind  and  admiring  friends  of  the  young  poet  were  such  men 
as  Niebuhr  and  De  Bunsen,  and,  as  not  uncongenial  work, 
he  obtained  an  engagement  to  catalogue  the  Greek  MSS. 
in  the  Barbarini  Library.  Less  than  a  year  of  life  in  Rome 
sufficed  for  him ;  he  returned  home,  and  henceforth  seems 
to  have  had  but  one  pervading  thought, — the  infelidta, — 
the  boundless,  hopeless  misery  of  human  life.  In  1833  he 
became  the  guest  of  a  friend,  Antonio  Ranieri,  in  whose  house, 
tended  with  constant  affection,  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
June,  1837.  In  his  last  days  he  was  afraid  lest  posterity  should 
attribute  the  gloom  of  his  philosophy  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  tried  to  defend  himself  from  such  an  accusation.  But  a 
self-deception  of  this  kind  is  the  commonest  thing  possible,  and 
his  defence  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  much  account.  Rather, 
indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  say,  “  Qui  s’excuse,  s’accuse.” 

We  fancy  that  Leopardi  has  given  his  view  of  himself  in 
the  dialogue  between  Nature  and  a  Soul.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  so,  but  as  he  was  unquestionably  alive  to  his 
genius,  he  most  probably  found  the  original  of  the  portrait  in 
his  own  consciousness.  We  have,  therefore,  translated  the 
passage : — 

“  Soul. — Tell  me,  are  excellence  and  extraordinary  unhappiness 
the  same  thing  P  or  if  they  are  two  things,  cannot  you  separate  the 
one  from  the  other  P 

“  Nature. — In  the  souls  of  men,  it  may  be  said  that  these  two 
things  are  almost  the  same,  because  excellence  in  souls  implies 
greater  comprehension  of  their  life,  and  this  in  itself  implies  also 
keener  feeling  of  their  own  unhappiness,  or,  as  I  might  say,  greater 
unhappiness . In  the  same  manner,  the  fuller  life  of  souls  in¬ 

cludes  greater  strength  of  self-love.  .....  which  means  greater- 
desire  for  happiness,  and  consequently  more  discontent  and  weariness 
in  the  deprivation  of  it,  and  more  pain  in  the  adverse  circumstances 
that  hinder  it . Moreover,  the  refinement  of  your  own  in¬ 

tellect,  and  the  liveliness  of  your  imagination,  will  in  a  great  measure 

deprive  you  of  self-mastery . Men  such  as  you,  constantly 

wrapped  up  in  themselves,  dominated,  as  it  were,  by  the  greatness  of 
their  own  powers,  and  helpless  against  themselves,  lie  most  of  their 
time  under  a  burden  of  irresolution,  both  as  regards  their  thoughts 
and  their  actions  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  heaviest  miseries  of  human 
life.  Add  to  this  that,  while  by  the  excellency  of  your  talents  you 
will  easily  and  quickly  surpass  others  of  your  race  in  profound  know¬ 
ledge,  and  in  the  most  abstruse  studies,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  you  to  learn  or  practise  a 
thousand  things,  trifling  in  themselves,  but  most  necessary  in  inter¬ 
course  with  other  men.  All  the  souls  of  men,  as  I  have  told  you,  are 
given  up  as  a  prey  to  unhappiness,  without  fault  of  mine.” 

What  wonder  is  it,  if  the  soul,  threatened  with  such  a  fate  as 
this,  cries  out,  “  Place  me,  then,  in  the  lowest  of  creatures,  or 
give  me,  I  implore  you,  death,  rather  than  immortality  !” 

But  though  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  Leopardi’s  pessimism 
exercising  its  baneful  influence  over  the  young  and  imaginative 
natures  which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  fascinated  by  it,  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  truth  and  greatness  of  his  genius.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  exquisite  piece  of  writing  than  the 
Gantico  del  Gallo  Silvestro,  more  delicate  humour  than  that  of 
Gopernico,  or  more  beauty  of  thought  than  shines  through  the 
Dialogues  in  general.  We  should  like  to  give  many  extracts,  if 
space  permitted  ;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  two,  one  verse, 
one  prose.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  Dialogo  di  Federigo 
Buysch  e  delle  sue  Mummie,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  song 
with  which  at  midnight  Ruysch  is  awakened  by  the  dead  in  his 
studio : — 


“  Che  Fummo  ? 

“  Che  fu  quel  punto  acerbo 
Che  di  vita  ebbe  nome  ? 

Cosa  arcana  e  stupenda 
Oggi  h  la  vita  al  pensier  nostro, 
e  tale 

Qual  dei  vivi  al  pensiero 
L’ignota  morte  appar.  Come 
da  morte 

Vivendo  rifuggia,  cosi  refugge 
Dalla  fiamma  vitale 
Nostra  ignuda  natura  ; 

Lieta  no,  ma  sicura. 

Pert>  cli’  esser  beato, 

Nega  ai  mortali,  e  nega  ai  morti, 
il  fato.” 

Our  second  extract  is  from  the 
del  suo  Genio  Familiare.  The 
the  familiar  spirit  which  visits 
each  recollection  of  his  Leonora  a 
whole  being :  — 


Mr.  Edwards’s  Translation. 

“  What  is  that  life  we  lived  on 
earth  ? 

A  mystery  now  it  seems  to  be 
Profound  as  is  the  thought  of 
death 

To  wearers  of  mortality. 

And  as  from  death  the  living 
flee, 

So  from  the  vital  flame  flee  we. 
Our  portion  now  is  peaceful 
rest, 

Joyless,  painless.  We  are  not 
blest 

With  happiness,  that  is  forbid, 
Both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.” 

Dialogo  di  Torquato  Tasso  e 
imprisoned  poet,  talking  to 
him  in  his  cell,  tells  how  at 
.  flash  of  joy  darts  through  hit 
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“Thus,  while  thinking  of  her,  “My  mind,  too,  becomes  in- 
there  revive  in  my  mind  certain  flamed  with  certain  imaginings 
pictures  and  certain  emotions,  and  longings,  that  seem  for  the 
such  that  for  a  little  time  I  time  to  transform  me.  I  cannot 
seem  to  be  again  the  same  think  that  I  am  the  Torquato 
Torquato  I  was  before  I  had  who  has  experienced  so  much 
made  trial  of  sorrows  and  of  men,  misfortune,  and  I  often  mourn  for 
and  whom  now  I  so  often  weep  myself  as  though'I  were  dead. 

as  dead . I  marvel  in . In  short,  I  marvel  how 

myself  how  the  thought  of  a  the  thought  of  a  woman  should 
woman  can  have  force  enough  to  have  sufficient  power  to  rejuvenate 
renew,  so  to  speak,  my  very  soul,  the  mind,  and  make  it  forget  so 
and  to  make  me  forget  so  many  many  troubles.  Had  I  not  lost 
calamities.  And  if  it  were  not  all  hope  of  seeing  Leonora  again, 
that  I  have  no  longer  hope  of  I  could  almost  believe  I  might 
seeing  her  again,  I  should  think  still  succeed  in  being  happy, 
that  I  had  not  yet  lost  the  power  “  Which  do  you  consider  the 
of  being  happy.  more  delightful,  to  see  the  dear 

“Which  of  the  two  things  do  woman,  or  to  think  of  her? 
you  fancy  would  be  sweetest,  to  “  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true 
see  the  woman  you  love,  or  to  that  when  near  me,  she  seemed 
think  of  her  ?  only  a  woman  ;  at  a  distance, 

“  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true  however,  she  was  like  a  goddess.” 
that  when  she  was  present  she 

seemed  to  me  a  woman  ;  absent,  she  seemed,  and  still  seems,  a 
goddess.” 

The  translation  in  the  right-hand  column  is  hv  Mr.  Edwards. 
The  one  on  the  left  we  have  ventured  to  supply  as  being  more 

literal. 


A  GOLDEN  BAR* 

This  is  a  work  in  some  respects  like,  and  in  others  unlike, 
many  of  those  at  present  popular.  Like  them,  it  aims  at  im¬ 
parting  interest  less  by  a  complex  plot  than  by  good  descrip¬ 
tions,  skilful  delineations  of  character,  and  scenes  that  illus¬ 
trate  modern  life  both  in  its  familiar  and  its  picturesque  details. 
"Whether  this  be  a  wise  aim  or  not,  is  matter  now  much  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Those  who  ohject  to  it,  point  to  the  carefully  constructed 
plots  of  Fielding’s  novels,  and  of  “  the  wonderful  works  ”  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  Leigh  Hunt  calls  them.  Those  who  prefer 
the  style  now  most  in  use  would  probably  cite  The  Ticar  of 
Wakefield,  the  separate  scenes  in  which,  especially  scenes  of 
humour,  can  never  be  forgotten,  while  a  considerable  part  of 
the  story  is  remembered  by  few.  The  Angel  in  the  House,  begins 
by  the  exclamation,  “  We’ll  have  no  incidents  !”  and  but  few 
occur  in  that  poem  ;  but  the  vivid  pictures  of  modern  life,  wdiich 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  prevent  us  from  regretting  their 
absence.  In  this  work  the  interest  derived  from  incident  is  con¬ 
fined  to  narrow  limits,  but  within  these  limits  the  story  is  worked 
out  with  much  art  and  a  happy  discrimination. 

Old  Squire  Haseltine  is  a  county  magnate,  with  a  grand 
park  and  house,  which  bear  the  name  of  their  lord.  As  death 
draws  near,  he  meets  for  the  first  time  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
He  cannot  leave  his  property  to  his  eldest  son,  who  has  died ; 
nor  to  his  younger  son,  with  whom  he  has  quarrelled ;  and  he 
cannot  take  it  with  him.  The  widow  of  his  eldest  son  has  long 
lived  with  him  in  the  great  house,  and  also  one  who  made  it  look 
to  the  last  as  bright  as  when  he  dwelt  there  in  youth,  viz.,  Iris 
Durant,  the  daughter  of  that  son’s  wife  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage  ;  for  by  the  second  marriage  there  have  been  no  children. 
He  makes  a  will,  leaving  his  property  to  Iris.  The  girl,  who 
is  as  just  as  she  is  proud  and  beautiful,  will  not  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  and  at  her  entreaty  the  old  man  bequeaths  his  wealth 
to  the  son  of  his  younger  son.  The  squire  and  his  son  both  die 
soon  after,  and  the  grandson  becomes  the  lord  of  Haseltine.  Iris 
makes  up  her  mind  to  hate  him,  since  her  grandfather,  whose 
memory  she  idolizes,  hated  his  father.  Her  mother,  however,  Mrs- 
Haseltine,  a  still  handsome  and  somewhat  designing  woman  of 
forty,  has  other  plans.  She  does  not  wish  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
manor-house,  and  resolves  that  Iris  shall  marry  the  “  In¬ 
truder.”  Iris  resents  the  plot.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
splendour,  and  she  has  become  comparatively  a  pauper.  But 
she  has  never  valued  wealth,  nor  feared  poverty,  and  she  does 
not  want  to  be  married. 

Haseltine  arrives  at  his  home  ;  he  invites  his  aunt  to  remain 
at  it  for  some  time ;  admires  her  daughter  for  her  witching 
ways  and  lively  wit,  and  hears  her  one  day  tell  her  mother 
that  she  detests  him.  He  had  been  previously  half  dis¬ 
posed  to  seek  her,  and  now,  of  course,  resolves  to  win  her. 
He  is  unlike  the  young  triflers  Iris  has  often  repelled, — 
reserved,  dignified,  and  somewhat  sad,  for  he  has  had  troubles. 
By  degrees  she  grows  to  love  him ;  but  she  is  very  angry 
with  herself  for  loving  the  enemy,  very  angry  with  him 
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for  making  her  do  so,  and  fully  resolved  that  he  shall  never 
know  of  her  affection.  The  girl  is  proud ;  but  love  is  humble.  It 
does  not  occur  to  her  that  Haseltine  can  have  found  in  her 
anything  worthy  of  his  love ;  and  she  will  never  allow  him  to 
marry  her  merely  that  she  may  not  be  turned  out  of  house  and 
home.  The  more  the  pair  grow  attached,  the  more  they 
manage  to  wage  war  against  the  happiness  each  of  the 
other,  much  assisted  by  the  mother  of  Iris  whose  ingenuity  is 
always  frustrating  her  own  ambitious  schemes,  and  also  by  two 
fashionable  sisters  of  Haseltine,  who  wish  to  reign  as  mistresses  of 
his  house.  He  pursues  her  still;  but  Iris  is  worthy  of  her  name, 
and  the  rainbow  moves  ever  before  him,  but  to  mock  him. 

The  charm  of  this  book  is  much  enhanced  by  its  lightness  of 
touch  in  those  descriptive  passages  so  often  spoilt  by  being 
laboured.  Here  is  an  average  specimen  of  such  : — 

“  Losing  patience  one  evening,  Haseltine  exclaims,  ‘No;  if  we  are 
to  be  friends,  let  us  begin  at  once.’ — ‘  What  is  the  first  step  ?’  she 
asked,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest.  So  speaking,  she  leant  a  little 
way  from  him,  shaking  the  bench  upon  which  they  sat,  and  adeutzia 
in  full  flower  behind  it ;  a  cloud  of  sweet-scented  snowy  petals  fell 
in  a  shower  upon  her  dusky  hair,  and  flecked  her  black  dress  with 
white.  Twilight  was  gathering  round  them  ;  the  red  azaleas  looked 
like  tongues  of  flame  amongst  the  leaves  ;  only  one  stream  of  light 
from  the  door  which  opened  into  the  house  lay  along  the  pavement, 
and  trembled  in  the  lilies  of  the  valley, — and  at  their  feet.  ‘  What 

is  the  first  step  ?’  repeated  Haseltine . He  broke  off,  as  steps 

and  voices  approached  them,  the  lady-like  steps  and  the  well- 
modulated  voices  of  the  Miss  Haseltines. 

A  sudden  gleam  of  delight  on  the  countenance  of  Iris  when 
Haseltine  unexpectedly  returns  after  an  absence  makes  him 
almost  sure  that  his  affection  is  not  unreciprocated.  That  after¬ 
noon  he  goes  forth  to  meet  her : — 

“  It  was  a  day  when  wealthy  summer  had  spread  out  all  her  trea¬ 
sures  of  earth  and  sky  with  careless  lavishness.  As  he  reached  the 
last  gate  leading  on  to  the  high-road  Haseltine  paused,  looking 
down  from  the  sapphire  heavens  above  him  to  the  little  blue  flower 
at  his  feet.  There  was  a  faint  line  of  light  upon  the  western 
horizon,  where,  a  few  hours  later,  the  sun  would  set  in  regal  splen¬ 
dour;  the  birds  still  twittered,  but  faintly,  and  under  the  woods 
already  the  flowers,  with  drooping  heads,  were  shutting  up  their 
leaves.” 

Iris  approaches  without  seeing  him,  but  accompanied  by  one 
in  whom  Haseltine,  from  the  words  that  reach  his  ears,  strongly 
suspects  a  successful  rival.  He  again  takes  refuge  in  reserve. 
The  mother  of  Iris,  by  way  of  mending  matters,  lets  him 
know  that  but  for  Iris  he  would  have  been  disinherited.  Her 
daughter  deeply  resents  the  betrayal  of  this  secret,  and  with 
increasing  coldness  repulses  his  advances,  which  she  attributes 
to  gratitude,  not  love.  She  pei-suades  her  mother  to  take  her 
away  from  the  old  house.  “  So  you  will  put  your  woman’s  pride 

and  self-will  before  all  else . And  yet  I  believe  that  you 

liked  me.” . “  I  cannot,”  shefaltered.  “  Are  you  quite  sure,” 

he  said,  in  a  changed  voice.  “  Quite  sure,”  she  answered.  They 
separate. 

An  amusing  contrast  to  this  perplexed  love-making  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  prosperous  courtship  of  Sir  Louis  Stretton.  He 
falls  in  love  with  an  amusing  little  girl  not  half  his  age.  She 
is  not  deep-hearted,  but  neither  is  she  like  Iris,  the  victim  of 
high-flown  scruples.  She  likes  him  all  the  better  because  he 
has  broad  acres  to  offer  her.  A  week  before  the  marriage  they 
converse  on  the  bright  prospects  before  them  : — 

“  ‘  After  I  am  married,’  continued  bis  fiancee,  ‘  I  shall,  of  course, 
have  my  own  way  in  everything  !’ — 1  Well !  I  don’t  know  about  that,’ 
said  Sir  Louis,  dubiously.— ‘  But  I  must  know.  It  must  be  settled  before¬ 
hand.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  important  as  the  settlements.  If  you 
are  not  free  to  make  yourself  happy — - — ’ — 1  But  it  is  I  who  am  to  make 
you  happy.  Will  not  that  be  much  better  ?’  asked  Sir  Louis.  But 
Letty  was  looking  out  of  the  window. — ‘  I  don’t  think  you  would 
know  how,’  she  said  candidly.  ‘  I  am  sure  you  would  try  ;  but  how 
should  a  man  know  what  a  girl  wants  ?  I  might  as  well  try  to 
choose  your  cigars  or  your  after-dinner  claret.’  A  quarrel  breaks 
out ;  Letty  pronounces  herself  insulted,  and  laments  that  she  has  not 
a  brother  old  enough  to  challenge  her  future  husband.  Sir  Louis’s 
boy-brother,  Raymond,  comes  in,  ‘  How  wretched  you  both  look ! 
How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  married.’  ” 

This  light-hearted  youth  of  seventeen  is  one  of  the  best-con¬ 
ceived  charactersin  thebook ;  he  is  full  of  wit,  while  he  fancies  him¬ 
self  nearly  a  fool,  and  so  friendly,  that  every  one  loves  him.  On 
one  occasion,  he  amusingly  consoles  a  little  boy  accused  of 
cowardice,  by  assuring  him  that  he  himself,  though  now  bold  as 
a  lion,  was  such  a  coward  when  first  sent  to  school  that  once, 
when  on  the  point  of  being  flogged,  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  his  last  shilling,  and  offered  it  to  his  angry  master  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  spared.  The  contrast  between  the  brightness 
of  this  sketch  and  the  tragedy  which  follows  so  suddenly,  is  at 
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once  original  and  suggestive.  If  the  main  story  tells  us  of 
the  woes  unreal,  yet  slowly  healed,  which  we  bring  upon  our¬ 
selves,  this  touching  episode  reminds  us  of  the  magic  might 
by  which  the  deeper  sorrows  sent  to  us  are  consoled.  Raymond 
has  received  an  injury  while  out  hunting.  In  his  sickness  his 
spirits  never  flag.  It  is  still  of  others  that  he  is  always  thinking. 
He  gets  theYhildren  from  the  lodge  into  his  bedroom,  amuses 
them,  and  replies  to  anxious  inquiries  with  a  jest,,  which  a 
devout  friend  fears  may  be  a  sign  of  in-everence.  “  She  had  found 
herself  awed  by  Raymond’s  bright,  dark  eyes,  so  that  she  left 
the  room  as  she  found  it,  littered  with  all  those  incongruous 
tokens  of  his  past  pursuits  ;  a  shrill,  gay  bullfinch  and  a  play¬ 
ful  kitten  for  his  companions.”  The  change  he  alone  had  not 
feared  comes  :  — 

“  With  the  suddenness  of  a  tropical  night,  the  great  darknes  was 
to  close  in  upon  his  sunshiny  life  and  quench  it  for  ever.  No,  no ; 
what  was  he  saying  ?  He  knew  that  his  brother  should  dwell  for  ever 
in  the  light,  but  it  was  ‘  a  light  which  no  man  might  approach  unto.’ 

. It  seemed  almost  more  strange  than  sad,  that  he  should  be 

called  all  at  once  from  his  violin  and  his  tennis  playing,  from  the 
companionship  of  Jacko  and  his  dogs,  to  take  his  place  amid  angelic 
choirs,  amongst  the  heavenly  host.” 

Mr.  Crane,  the  good  clergyman,  thinks, — 

“  It  was  very  hard  upon  the  young  fellow,  just  at  the  outset  of  his 

career . but  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  young  man’s  duty  to  resign 

himself,  and  meet  his  fate  bravely.  He  spoke  to  Raymond  after  he 
had  read  and  prayed  with  him,  somewhat  to  this  effect.  Raymond 
only  turned  those  great,  lustrous  eyes  of  his  upon  him,  and  smiled. 
He  thought  it  strange  that  God’s  minister  should  pity  him  who  was 
about  to  be  admitted,  all  unworthy  as  he  was,  to  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  all  those  good  things  which  the  heart  of  man  cannot 
conceive.” 

Then  comes  the  end.  The  boy  and  his  elder  brother  have  all 
their  lives  been  devoted  to  each  other  :  — 

“  ‘  Let  it  be, — when  only  we  two  are  alone  together,’  Raymond  had 
said,  with  halting,  labouring  breath,  turning  his  sweet,  gleaming  eyes 
for  the  last  time  upon  his  brother.  Then  Sir  Louis  had  shut  the  door 
upon  them  all,  and  taken  Raymond’s  head  upon  his  breast,  and  so, 
till  the  night  passed  slowly  into  day,  they  waited,  they  two  together.” 

To  Raymond  belonged,  without  his  knowing  it,  the  blessing 
promised  to  the  peace-makers.  Between  Sir  Louis  and  his 
light-hearted  young  wife  frivolous  contention  had  early 
begun  to  supervene  upon  frivolous  gaiety.  The  death  which 
brought  to  each  a  sense  of  the  realities  of  life,  brought 
peace  to  the  troubled  household.  Raymond’s  life  had  been 
innocent,  and  his  faith  had  never  been  shaken  or  clouded.  This 
was  the  simple  solution  of  what  to  those  who  wondered  at  his 
calmness  seemed  strange.  But  this  solution  is  suggested  only. 
It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  book  that  there  is  no  preaching 
in  it,  while  the  spirit  is  ever  sound  and  salutary ;  and  doubtless 
such  spiritual  suggestions  as  must  ever  come  from  a  good  work 
of  imagination,  are  most  acceptable  when  they  make  their  way 
to  us,  like  the  visits  of  the  Gods,  “  in  leni  aura,”  not  in  dusty 
gusts  of  teaching,  obtrusive  and  unseasonable. 

With  time  the  difficulties  of  the  lovers  but  increase.  The 
proud  beauty  cannot  be  got  to  believe  that  Haseltine  loves  her, 
and  will  not  be  married  out  of  compassion.  At  last  the  woiddly 
mother  raises  a  second  obstacle,  no  less  fatal  than  the  first,  to 
her  own  designs.  The  old  squire  had  drawn  up  another  legal 
document  later  than  his  will,  which,  though  it  does  not  leave 
Iris  his  landed  estate,  provides  that  the  rest  of  his  property, 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  is  to  be  hers  in  case  she  does  not 
marry.  Iris  spurns  the  gift,  and  burns  the  legal  paper  which 
conveys  it ;  but  her  mother  has  a  second  copy  of  it,  and  shows  it 
to  her  lover.  The  tables  are  turned.  It  is  now  his  turn  to  be 
proud.  He  will  not  woo  further  a  lady  who,  besides  having 
refused  a  Haseltine  twice,  has  the  additional  guilt  of  being  an 
heiress.  He  cannot,  with  this  change  in  his  fortunes,  continue 
to  keep  up  his  family  mansion,  and  he  resolves  to  leave  it  for  ever. 
Iris,  who  had  scorned  humiliation,  has  to  humiliate  herself.  He 
is  to  depart  the  next  morning.  She  has  ceased  to  doubt  his 
motives,  and  believes  in  his  love.  She  casts  her  pride  away, 
visits  him  in  the  grey  dawn,  tells  him  that  she  will  never 
avail  herself  of  his  grandfather’s  gift,  and  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  penitence  reveals  the  long-hidden  secret  of  her  love.  But 
it  is  now  too  late.  The  proud  man,  disinherited,  will  not 
believe  in  her  affection,  and  will  not  profit  by  her  generosity. 
He  answers,  “  You  would  give  me  back  Haseltine  even 
at  the  cost  of  giving  me  yourself,”  and  depai-ts.  The  peace¬ 
maker  on  this  occasion  is  not  a  dead  youth,  but  a  dying 
child.  During  a  part  of  his  wandering  life,  of  which  little 
is  told  us,  Haseltine  had  been  married  to  one  little  worthy  of 
him,  who  died  a  year  after  their  marriage,  leaving  him  a  little 


boy,  Claude.  Claude  is  but  five  years  old,  and  has  recently 
resided  in  the  abandoned  manor  house.  The  child  catches  an 
infectious  fever,  and  is  at  once  deserted  by  Haseltine’s  fashion¬ 
able  sisters.  Iris  leaves  her  cottage  hard  by,  nurses  the 
child  till  he  is  out  of  danger,  and  is  found  by  Haseltine, 
who  has  been  summoned,  one  morning  just  before  sunrise, 
asleep  on  a  sofa,  not  far  from  the  little  patient,  whom 
his  father  had  expected  to  find  dead.  Suddenly  they  come 
to  understand  each  other, — but  whether  through  an  increase 
of  wisdom, — each  of  them  having  learned  that  pride  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of,  and  that  true  love  is  not  a  thing  to  be  spurned, — 
or  through  some  skilful  device  of  the  lawyers  allowing  each  to  be 
happy,  in  spite  of  the  newly-discovered  codicil,  and  without  either 
of  them  condescending  to  humiliation,  we  shall  not  record.  The 
readers  of  this  book,  and  it  will  probably  have  many,  will  prefer  to 
make  the  discovery  for  themselves.  The  tale  is  wholly  free  from 
the  pretentious  bad-taste  now  so  common.  It  is  written  with  sin¬ 
gular  felicity  of  style  and  uniform  purity  and  refinement ;  it 
abounds  in  lively  dialogue  and  vivid  description ;  and  while  it 
is  free  from  all  that  is  “  sensational,”  it  does  not  lack  scenes  of 
passion,  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  often  misused  word. 


NATURE  AND  THOUGHT* 

The  old  problem  which  has  from  the  days  of  Pyrrho  exercised 
the  iugenuity  of  philosophers,  the  attempt  to  justify  theo¬ 
retically  the  beliefs  which  none  can  practically  shake  off  in  the 
avouchments  of  our  faculties,  and  in  an  objective  external  world, 
has  here  been  restated  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Mivart,  well  known 
as  a  writer  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  His  work  is  intended, 
he  tells  us,  as  an  introduction  to  a  “  natural  philosophy,” — that 
is,  as  he  explains,  to  a  system  which,  “  as  justifying  the  spon¬ 
taneous  natural  dictates  of  man’s  uncultured  reason  by  philo¬ 
sophical  analysis,  and  as  seeking  to  make  plain  the  concoi'd  of 
the  world  of  Nature  with  the  world  of  Thought,  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  (if  it  succeeds  in  its  task)  to  have  made  good  its 
claim  to  the  honourable  title  of  a  Natural  Philosophy.”  We 
hold  the  book  to  be  a  serviceable  one,  as  containing  a  pointed  and 
intelligent  resume  of  much  that  has  been  said  by  the  best  writers, 
on  both  sides,  about  questions  of  the  deepest  and  most  practical 
interest ;  and  as  offering,  here  and  there,  an  original  thought 
or  suggestion  of  some  value.  It  can  hardly  be  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  whole,  an  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  There  are,  no  doubt,  incidentally,  acute  and  telling  re¬ 
marks,  but  the  evident  absence  in  the  writer  of  any  power  of 
sustained  philosophical  thinking,  and  the  consequent  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  his  treatment  of  most  of  the  many  questions  which 
he  passes  in  review,  are  fatal  to  any  high  pretensions  in  that 
direction.  When  we  say  incompleteness,  we  do  not  mean  simply 
incompleteness  of  development.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  work  of  the  dimensions  of  Nature  and  Thought, 
which,  as  only  professing  to  be  an  “  introduction,”  would  dis¬ 
arm  criticism  on  that  score.  What  we  rather  mean  is  the 
evident  absence  of  that  power  to  see  all  round  a  subject,  to  note 
at  once  the  consequences  of  each  view,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
rest  of  his  system,  which  is  essential  to  the  work  of  a  true 
philosopher,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  draw 
these  things  out  explicitly  and  in  detail,  in  all  that  he  writes. 
Cardinal  Newman,  for  instance,  in  his  essay  on  “  Assent,” 
although  some  might  say  that  he  did  not  quite  exhaust  an 
almost  inexhaustible  question,  nevertheless  makes  it  plain  to 
his  readers  that  he  has  thought  his  subject  through  and  through. 
No  objection  can  arise  in  their  mind  which  is  not  anticipated 
by  him  ;  and  even  where  his  limits  prevent  him  from  fully 
developing  the  reply  of  which  he  indicates  the  direction,  it  is  so 
clear  that  all  considerations  which  arise  in  the  minds  of  his 
students  as  difficulties  have  been  already  felt  by  himself,  that 
their  trust  in  him  as  a  teacher  is  strengthened  by  the  very  force 
of  his  statement  of  prima  facie  objections.  In  reading  Pi-ofessor 
Mivart’s  work,  we  felt  the  very  opposite  of  this.  No  doubt, 
incidental  objections  are  stated  by  him  with  great  force — objec¬ 
tions  raised  by  recognised  writers  on  the  subject — but  his 
thought  is  wanting  in  maturity ;  it  has  not  been  long  enough 
“  in  bottle,”  and  he  consequently  fails  often  to  see  the  bearing 
and  consequences  of  his  own  views,  beyond  those  which  are 
most  superficial  and  immediately  evident ;  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  harmonise  principles  which  appear  to  conflict.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  liis  hasty  conclusion  that,  because  a 
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good  “  First  Cause  ”  must  certainly  have  made  happiness 
depend,  in  the  long-run,  upon  goodness,  we  may,  therefore, 
accept  Herbert  Spencer’s  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  the  moral 
sentiment  by  “  past  pressures  of  utility.”  His  language  on  this 
point  seems  to  us  quite  express;  but  we  place  it  before  our 
readers,  that  they  may  judge  whether  or  no  we  have  represented 
him  fairly :  — 

“  We  may . fully  accept  Herbert  Spencer’s  views  as  to 

the  means  by  which  materially  moral  habits  and  feelings  have  been 
evolved,  and  have  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  existence  of  formal 
morality.  His  error  is  to  mistake  the  mere  instrument  of  evolution 
for  the  cause,  as  a  cockroach  might  regard  only  the  broom,  and  be 
blind  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  ordered  the  housemaid  to 
sweep  it  away.  Thoroughly  analysed,  Herbert  Spencer’s  view  is 
eminently  satisfactory,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  (1),  his  teaching  that 
conduct  should  be  conformed  to  an  end;  the  other  is  (2),  that  we 
are  to  act  with  confidence  upon  moral  sentiments  which  have  become 
innate  in  us,  trusting  to  the  good  effects  of  evolution.  But  such 
teaching  implies  the  existence  of  a  deep  purpose  iu  nature,  and  this 
purpose  must  harmonise  with  that  inextinguishable  desire  for  beati¬ 
tude  which  is  also  innate  in  man.  A  good  First  Cause  must,  then,  have 
given  to  man,  as  the  end  of  his  being,  a  perfect  beatitude  coincident- 
ally  with  a  perfect  moral  development.” 

Now,  we  do  not  forget  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  wbicb 
Mr.  Mivart  draws  between  what  is  “  materially  ”  moral,  and 
what  “formally.”  But  this  does  not  really  affect  the  case.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two— using  the  terms  in  the 
scholastic  sense — is  that  what  is  materially  moral  implies  only 
objective  morality,  without  regard  to  the  motive  of  the  agent. 
Thus,  Mr.  Mivart  really  accepts  Spencer’s  view  as  to  our  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  or  is  not  objectively  right.  Now,  no  doubt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  Providence,  what  is  objectively  right  coincides,  in 
the  long-run,  with  what  is  for  our  greatest  happiness  ;  and,  if 
Herbert  Spencer’s  view  amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that 
in  the  course  of  evolution  an  instinct  has  been  formed,  by 
the  past  experiences  of  the  race,  which  now  tells  at  once 
what  is  and  what  is  not  for  our  ultimate  happiness, — it  might 
possibly  be  defended,  as  consistent  with  the  Christian  view  of 
morality.  But  Mr.  Mivart  seems  to  forget  that  Herbert  Spencer’s 
view,  “  thoroughly  analysed,”  as  he  puts  it,  involves  very  much 
more  than  that,  and  something  very  distinct  from  it.  In  the 
first  place,  that  series  of  experiences  which  has,  according  to 
Spencer,  generated  the  moral  instinct,  is,  of  course,  exclusively 
confined  to  experiences  in  this  world, — and  it  is  certainly  very 
far  from  true  that  good  actions  invariably,  or  even  generally, 
bring  the  greatest  happiness  iD  this  life;  so  that  no  permanent 
association  between  goodness  and  ultimate  happiness  can  have 
been  bred  or  transmitted  on  such  a  principle.  But  secondly, 
and  more  importantly,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  ethics  rests 
on  a  purely  biological  basis  of  evolution.  By  natural  selection, 
those  survive  who  have  the  keenest  sense,  and  habits  founded 
on  this  sense,  of  what  tends  to  the  ultimate  furtherance  of  life. 
This  sense,  and  the  resulting  tendency,  is  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  and  forms  what  we  call  the  moral  instinct.  We  have 
no  space  here  to  examine  this  theory,  or  even  to  state  it  as  a 
whole  ;  but  what  we  would  draw  attention  to  is  that  it  changes 
the  objective  morality  of  actions.  We  have  frequently  pointed 
out  that  our  moral  perceptions  aver  many  an  act  to  be  right 
which  does  not  tend  to  the  increase  or  preservation  of  life,  and 
vice  versa.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  effects  of  an  action  on 
the  lives  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race  are  clearly  visible — aud 
such  cases  must  be  the  crucial  ones — our  spontaneous  moral 
approbation  is  far  greater  for  that  which  fulfils  Mr.  Spencer’s 
conditions  imperfectly,  than  for  that  which  completely  satisfies 
them.  His  highest  instance  of  right  conduct  is  a  mother 
suckling  her  child,  because  “there  is  at  once  to  the  mother 
gratification,  and  to  the  child  satisfaction  of  appetite,  a  satis¬ 
faction  which  accompanies  furtherance  of  life,  growth,  and 
increasing  enjoyment.”  Now,  does  this  act  arouse  our  moral 
approbation  in  any  degree  approaching  to  the  admiration 
•which  we  feel  for  one  who  could  save  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  family  by  betraying  the  friend  who  has 
trusted  him,  and  yet  refuses  to  do  so  ?  No  doubt,  there 
are  virtues  which  tell  in  favour  of  the  life  of  the  race, 
such  as  prudence,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  so  forth.  But 
it  is  plain  that  our  spontaneous  feeling  of  moral  approval 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  principles  which  would  result  in  an 
ideal  of  morality  which  does  not  arouse  that  spontaneous  feel¬ 
ing.  Either  the  “  suckling  mother  ”  is  not  the  ideal  saint,  or 
.else  the  moral  instinct  tells  untruly,  and  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  says  it  is,  to  be  trusted.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
•that  the  ultimate  coincidence  of  goodness  and  happiness  is  not 
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wrought  out,  as  Mr.  Mivart  says  it  is,  by  the  First  Cause  work¬ 
ing  through  evolution,  supposing  evolution  to  be  a  substan¬ 
tially  true  theory.  That  coincidence  is  in  a  sphere  quite  external 
to  evolution,— in  a  future  state,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  takes  no 
account. 

In  making  this  criticism,  we  do  not  at  all  forget  Mr.  Mivart’ s 
avowal,  earlier  in  the  volume,  that  moral  goodness  is  a  simple 
idea,  distinct  from  utility,  personal  or  tribal.  We  do  not  believe 
that  he  can  reconcile  this  with  his  later  statement ;  but  any¬ 
how,  it  is  beside  the  question.  The  point  we  are  examining  is 
not  how  far  the  goodness  of  the  agent  involves  an  idea  incapable 
of  further  analysis,  but  how  far  that  course  of  objective  action 
which  our  conscience  tells  us  to  be  right  coincides  with  the 
course  which  will  tend  to  the  “  highest  life  ”  of  the  race,  ex¬ 
cluding  any  future  state,  and  having  regard  only  to  the  good 
results  of  evolution.  Unless  this  coincidence  exists,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  supposes,  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  moral 
sentiment  fails.  We  have  done  our  very  best  to  understand 
Mr.  Mivart  on  this  important  subject,  and  we  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  not  quite  thought  out  his  own 
view.  There  is,  somewhat  earlier  in  the  book  than  the  passage 
we  have  quoted,  a  sufficient  account  of  the  evolutionist  explana¬ 
tion  of  conscience,  which  makes  his  later  statement  the  more 
remarkable. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  various  excellent  and  acute  re¬ 
marks  here  and  there  throughout  the  volume,  but  we  could  have 
wished  that  the  author  had  concentrated  his  thoughts  longer 
upon  any  one  of  his  five  chapters,  instead  of  giving  us  a  number 
of  remarks,  insufficiently  woven  together,  and  scarcely  developed, 
though  occasionally  brilliant  in  themselves,  upon  so  wide  a 
philosophical  field.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  form  of  “  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  ”  which  he  has  adopted;  but  when  we  find  a 
love-story  and  a  scene  with  chit-chat  about  indifferent  topics, 
we  wish  that  the  dramatic  form  had  been  more  sustained. 
Fancy  a  friend,  walking  with  one  in  a  Yorkshire  valley,  who,  on 
being  asked  what  he  considers  the  advantages  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  he  advocates,  answers  at  once,  and  without  hesitation, 
as  if  perfectly  prepared  for  the  question,  “  It  has,  I  think,  ten 
advantages,”  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  them.  Here  is  a  fine 
passage  on  asceticism,  as  the  test  and  expression  of  love  : — 

“  The  voluntary  sacrifice  of  pleasure  is  valuable  as  a  test  of  human 
love,  and  may  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  him  who  practises  it  as  the 
best  expression  of  the  devotion  he  feels  for  another.  Does  not  Emily 
[his  fiancie]  value  you  the  more  on  account  of  your  disregard  of 
certain  worldly  advantages  you  willingly  forego  for  her,  and  do 
you  not  rejoice  at  beiDg  able  to  give  her  this  evidence  of  your 
regard  ?  Would  you  forego  it,  if  you  could  ?  If  this  rela¬ 
tion  applies  to  human  love,  how  much  more  to  our  love  for 

God, — a  God  in  whom  all  our  highest  ideals  are  realised . 

If  in  his  service  we  may  be  permitted  to  undergo  humiliation,  pain, 
and  suffering,  who  that  understands  the  theistic  conception  does  not 
see  that  it  would  be  reasonable  for  us  to  welcome  such  humiliation 
and  suffering  ?  If,  in  the  pursuit  of  all  that  brings  us  nearer  to  him, 
we  can  gratefully  and  lovingly  deny  ourselves  lower  pleasures  which 
tend  to  impede  or  slacken  us  in  such  pursuit,  who  that  believes  in 
God  can  doubt  but  that  he  ought  to  spurn  such  pleasures,  and  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  God  for  having  granted  him  the  opportunity  of  so  spurning 
them  ?  Thus  you  see  the  principle  of  ascetism  is  as  deeply  implanted 
in  human  nature,  as  is  the  perception  of  virtue,  and  the  feeling  of 
love.” 


THOREAU’S  EXAMPLE* 

The  “  Life  ”  of  Thoreau  wbicb  bas  been  written  for  tbe 
American  Men  of  Letters  series,  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  is  too  slight 
to  merit  mucb  praise.  The  facts  of  Thoreau’s  life  are  not 
set  in  sufficiently  consecutive  order  to  present  him  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Sanborn  bas,  however,  given  some  interesting 
sketches  of  the  society  to  which  the  town  of  Concord  owes  its 
fame.  The  Transcendental  movement  which  found  its  utterance 
in  the  philosophy  of  Emerson  and  Allcott  had  its  home  in  Con¬ 
cord,  and  in  that  enthusiastic  atmosphere,  if  anywhere,  human 
existence  might  hope  to  break  through  existing  traditions,  and 
frame  for  itself  new  social  laws,  unweighted  by  the  fetters  which 
society  slowly  forges  for  an  old  country.  No  oue  in  Concord  was 
ashamed  to  unite  manual  with  intellectual  labour.  These  men 
were  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  and  yet  produced  intellectual 
work  for  which  the  world  will  always  be  the  richer.  Thoreau 
himself,  when  not  dwelling  in  the  woods,  in  order,  as  he  says, 
“  to  live  deliberately,  and  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,” 
was  manufacturing  lead  pencils,  or,  what  suited  him  still  better, 
working  by  the  day  at  any  labour  that  came  to  hand.  But 

*  American  Men  of  Letter »:  Henr y  D.  Thoreau.  By  F.  B,  Sanborp,  London; 
Sampson  Low  and  (Jo.  1882. 
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whatever  the  employment  was,  it  was  only  the  setting  to  the  real 
life  itself.  Under  each  aspect  in  turn  he  was  following  the  bent 
of  his  own  genius.  He  was  not  a  manufacturer,  nor  a  day 
labourer,  nor  a  woodsman,  but  he  dared  to  show  the  world  that 
he  was  free  to  be  any  one  of  these,  if  he  so  pleased.  Thoreau 
was  essentially  the  Apostle  of  Freedom.  Ho  word  has  had  more 
current  use  for  the  last  hundred  years  ;  but,  looking  round,  who 
can  say  that  the  word  has  any  practical  meaning  on  its  social 
side  ?  How  few  dare  to  seem  poor,  however  poor  they  may  be. 
How  few  feel  themselves  free  to  follow  any  special  taste 
or  talent,  if  it  draws  them  to  adopt  a  life  differing  in  any 
marked  degree  from  that  of  the  social  circle  in  which  they  happen 
to  find  themselves.  What  educated  person,  for  instance,  would 
not  be  left  on  one  side  by  that  society  whose  unwritten  laws  he 
broke,  if  he  deliberately  chose  to  have  very  few  material  wants, 
and  elected  to  satisfy  those  wants  by  manual  labour  ?  And  yet 
with  some  men,  their  finest  intellectual  work  can  only  be  done 
for  love,  and  manual  labour  may  be  to  them  refreshment  and 
delight.  If  the  character  with  which  a  man  is  born  is  said  to  be 
unchangeable,  how  far  more  unchangeable  are  the  requirements 
which  civilisation  enforces.  Like  a  spider,  she  enwraps  her 
winged  prey  with  silken  threads,  knowing  well  that  her  strength 
is  but  gossamer,  unless  she  stifle  her  victim.  If  she  cannot  per¬ 
suade  him  with  words  of  promise,  she  will  terrify  him  with 
imaginary  fears.  Civilisation  does  not  always  move  in  the 
same  groove,  but  she  always  moves  in  one  direction.  She 
does  not  always  require  men  to  be  rich  or  cultured,  but  she 
requires  them  to  be  like  one  another.  Her  fate  may  be  to 
give  birth  to  a  phoenix,  but  she  will  excommunicate  her  un¬ 
natural  son,  although  one  day  he  may  be  destined  to  provide 
her  with  a  fresh  point  of  departure. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  Thoreau  lies  in  his  being  a  philosopher 
in  action,  as  well  as  in  word.  Most  men  never  realise  the  logical 
deduction  from  certain  premises.  They  profess  to  have  weighed  in 
a  just  balance  worldly  success  and  freedom  for  individual  taste 
to  develope,  but  they  blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  you  cannot  serve  two  masters.  If  worldly  success  is 
to  be  greatly  honoured,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  your  in¬ 
dividuality,  which,  perchance,  may  contain  a  spark  of  genius. 
The  common-place,  money-making  existence  offered  Thoreau  no 
attraction.  He  saw  through  it,  and  no  gilding  hid  the  fact 
that  its  ingredients  were  anxiety  and  deadening  care.  His 
taste  was  for  Nature  and  intellectual  pleasure,  but,  like  so 
many  of  that  brotherhood,  he  had  little  or  no  means  to  gratify 
this  taste.  AVith  most  of  us,  the  problem  admits  of  only 
one  solution.  We  must  make  money  to  live,  so  we  practically 
end  in  living  to  make  money.  With  poverty  in  the  scales, 
Nature  and  intellect  will  weigh  very  little.  Indeed,  does  not 
the  intellect  herself  help  to  betray  us  ?  How  can  we  gratify 
her  needs,  if  we  fall  short  of  that  social  position  to  which  our 
birth  and  education  entitle  us  ?  But  we  forget  that  the  intellect 
is  within  a  man,  and  not  without,  and  it  will  count  for  very 
little,  provided  we  keep  it  alive,  what  the  special  food  has  been 
by  which  it  has  been  nourished.  So  we  still  the  restless  craving 
after  a  freer  life,  by  picturing  to  ourselves  a  time  when  accu¬ 
mulated  wealth  shall  set  us  free  to  follow  our  own  bent.  Age 
shall  revive  what  youth  lets  go  so  lightly.  But  then  the  choice 
will  have  been  made  which  can  never  be  rescinded.  AVe  shall 
have  rejected  Nature  and  Freedom,  which  in  our  youth  offered 
us  their  gifts  with  royal  largeness.  When  we  were  young,  Nature 
might  have  endowed  us  with  her  owu  creative  force,  and  shown  us 
of  her  secrets,  which  Nature,  like  the  gods  of  old,  loves  to  show  to 
youth  and  strength.  AVhy  should  she  soothe  the  old  age  of 
those  who  have  never  sacrificed  themselves  to  her?  Do  we 
expect  her  to  be  content  with  a  worship  which  would  confine 
her  within  the  limits  of  possession,  when  we  rejected  her  plead¬ 
ings  to  know  her  on  mountain  and  stream  P  Rather  let  those 
of  us  who  were  endowed  at  our  birth  with  a  love  for  Nature  and 
“the  land  of  thought,”  and  choose  to  ignore  this  love — to  hide 
it  under  a  life  of  anxious  money-making,  to  quench  it  with  a 
stream  of  worldly  care — at  least  choose  with  our  eyes  open. 
Let  us  undei'stand  that,  when  we  come  to  be  old,  we  may  find, 
to  our  cost,  that  age  can  only  enjoy  the  pleasures  with  which  it 
is  familiar. 

The  life  of  Thoreau  during  the  two  years  he  passed  at  AValden 
was  liberty,  expressed  in  the  clearest  language.  He  could  live 
gaily  on  what  most  men  would  call  starvation.  By  this  means, 
he  was  able  to  reconcile  his  keen  intellectual  craving,  and  his  still 
keener  love  of  Nature,  with  the  law  of  existence.  No  labour 
came  amiss  to  him  which  was  honest  and  straightforward.  All 


he  asked  of  it  was  that  it  should  set  him  free  to  live  after 
his  own  particular  taste.  That  taste  included  long  periods  of 
absence  from  labour.  Solitude,  and  what  men  call  idleness,  were 
necessities  to  him.  He  was  a  child  of  Nature,  and  drew  his 
nourishment  direct  from  her.  AYoods  and  water  spoke  to  him 
a  language  in  which  he  delighted,  and  he  responded  to  them 
again  with  living  words  of  love.  He  built  his  own  hut,  and 
caught  his  own  fish,  and  tilled  his  field  ;  but  through  it  all  he 
lived  the  life  which  he  could  honestly  say  to  himself  was  the 
best.  That  is  the  lesson  Thoreau  teaches :  Live  the  life  yon 
believe  in  your  heart  to  be  best,— your  own  belief,  nob 
another’s.  It  may  be  that  we  have  not  learnt  our  alphabet,, 
and  can  hardly  tell  the  meaning  of  both  “  belief”  and  “best.” 
Still,  it  is  better  to  be  conning  our  own  lesson  than,  parrot¬ 
like,  to  keep  repeating  some  one  else’s.  If  the  bent  of  a  man’s 
temperament  leads  him  to  elect  comfort  and  social  success,  by 
all  means  let  him  strive  for  them.  The  only  thing  we  plead  for 
is  freedom,  freedom  to  be  poor,  freedom  to  be  rich,  freedom  to 
be  cultured,  freedom  to  be  rustic.  So  long  as  each  one’s  liberty 
injures  no  one  else,  all  are  gainers  through  that  liberty.  In  a 
society  of  advanced  civilisation,  life  is  necessarily  dull.  Any¬ 
thing  that  breaks  the  dead-level  of  its  flow  gives  a  sense  of 
refreshment  and  strength.  How  much  encouragement  origin¬ 
ality  of  speech  and  action  brings.  AVe  had  thought  we  had 
seen  the  limits  of  what  was  possible,  but  the  freedom  of  another- 
shows  us  that  we,  too,  are  free.  In  the  middle  stage  of  life, 
this  encouragement  is  especially  needed.  Our  hearts  are  not  in 
doing  what  we  see  others  do,  but  we  can  see  no  hope  of  doing 
differently.  Life  has  lost  its  charm,  for  we  have  sounded  its 
possibilities,  but  the  outlook  of  a  fresher  mind  gives  a  new 
impulse  to  ourselves.  But  from  time  immemorial,  liberty  of 
action  is  the  one  thing  of  which  men  will  never  cease  to  be- 
jealous.  The  freedom  of  the  one  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  many.  For  a  man  to  be  unlike  his  fellows,  is  to' 
imply  that  he  thinks  them  in  the  wrong,  and  no  rebellion  is 
justified  until  its  success  is  assured. 

Once,  while  in  his  solitude  at  AValden,  his  life  appeared  to- 
Thoreau  trivial,  in  the  light  of  school  and  college,  and  it  came 
over  him  that  he,  too,  like  others,  had  perhaps  chosen  the 
bread  that  satisfies  not.  “  But,”  to  quote  his  own  words,  “  as 
I  ran  down  the  hill  towards  the  reddening  west,  with  the  rain¬ 
bow  over  my  shoulder,  and  some  faint,  tinkling  sounds  borne 
to  my  ear  through  the  cleansed  air,  from  I  know  not  what 
quarter,  my  good  genius  seemed  to  say, — Go,  fish  and  hunt 
far  and  wide  day  by  day— farther  and  wider — and  rest 
thee  by  many  brooks  and  hearth-sides  without  misgiving.. 
Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  3'outh.  Grow  wild 
according  to  thy  nature,  like  these  sedges  and  brakes  which  will 
never  become  English  hay.  Let  the  thunder  rumble ;  what,  if 
it  threaten  ruin  to  farmers’  crops  ?  that  is  not  its  errand  to 
thee.  Take  shelter  under  the  cloud,  while  they  flee  to  carts  and 
sheds.  Let  not  to  get  a  living  be  thy  trade,  but  thy  sport. 
Enjoy  the  land,  but  own  it  not.  Through  want  of  enterprise- 
and  faith,  men  are  where  they  are,  buying  and  selling,  and 
spending  their  lives  like  serfs.”  And  so  shall  the  fears  of  each 
one  of  us  be  laid  to  rest,  if  we  follow  faithfully  what  we  hold, 
to  be  the  highest  life. 


THE  BRITISH  NAVY* 

Sin  Tiiomas  Brassey  has  done  good  service  to  the  Naval  pro¬ 
fession,  and  to  all  connoisseurs  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  for 
purposes  of  war,  by  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  entitled. 
The  British  Navy.  It  may  fairly  be  called  a  great  work,  for  it 
embraces  within  its  scope  not  only  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
British  Ironclad  Navy,  but  careful  descriptions  of  individual  ships, 
showing  their  respective  faults,  peculiarities,  and  improvements. 
And  notwithstanding  the  title,  so  far  is  the  book  from  being 
confined  to  the  British  Navy,  that  it  gives  us  full  accounts  of 
the  more  interesting  and  formidable  of  those  foreign  ships 
upon  the  existence  of  which  our  Admiralty  authorities  must 
keep  so  jealous  an  eye,  and  to  outnumber  and  outweigh 
which  is  the  constant  duty  of  our  Constructors.  Elaborate 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  enable  the  inquirer  to 
ascertain  at  a  glance  the  tonnage,  speed,  armament,  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  armour  of  every  ironclad  ship,  British  and  foreign ;  and 
there  are  interesting  plans  of  several  of  the  most  important 
ships,  which  show  very  distinctly  which  are  the  parts  protected 

*  The  British  Navy :  Us  Strength,  Resources,  and  Administration.  By  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  M.A.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
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by  armour-plating,  and  the  thickness  of  iron  used  for  the 
purpose.  To  laymen,  these  plans  are  particularly  instructive! 
for  the  public  at  large  has  generally  but  the  haziest  notions  of 
the  manner  in  which  armour-plating  is  laid  on  a  vessel ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  most  landsmen,  when  informed  that  the 
‘Inflexible,’  for  instance,  is  protected  by  twenty-four  inches 
of  armour,  imagine  that  the  sides  of  the  ship  from  the 
keel  upwards  are  wholly  composed  of  iron  of  that  thick¬ 
ness.  The  controversy  which  raged  over  the  ‘  Inflexible  ’ 
while  she  was  under  construction  is  forgotten  by  the  public, 
and  it  will  probably  surprise  many  who  look  at  these 
plans  when  they  realise  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  mighty 
ship  is  left  without  any  impenetrable  armour.  We  speak  thus 
of  “  the  public  ”  advisedly,  because  the  book,  far  from  appealing 
to  the  professional  eye  alone,  is  essentially  one  of  general 
interest,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  that  perhaps  not 
inconsiderable  class  which  takes  an  interest  in  Naval  affairs, 
and  would  like  to  take  more,  but  is  hindered  by  the  technicality 
of  much  that  is  written  on  the  subject  of  Naval  architecture. 

We  are  grateful  to  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  for  the  plates  with 
which  the  book  is  liberally  supplied.  An  examination  of  these 
will  do  much  to  convince  those  whose  opportunities  of  seeing 
ships  are  infrequent,  that  grievous  injustice  has  been  done  to 
some  very  noble  specimens  of  architecture  by  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  hard  names.  If  enough  dirt  be  thrown, 
some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick;  and  the  insulting  appellations 
of  “tin  box”  or  “iron  kettle”  which  heralded  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ironclad  ships,  have  persuaded  many  people  to 
believe  that  an  armoured  vessel  must  of  necessity  be  ugly. 
Some  vessels  there  are,  certainly,  which  are  ugly  enough,  and 
no  defence  need  be  attempted  of  the  beauty  of  the  ‘  Glatton,’ 
for  instance,  as  she  appears  in  the  book  before  us.  But  if  we 
cannot  admit  the  outward  attractions  of  a  turret-ship,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  many  of  the  broadside  ironclads  are  of 
singularly  handsome  appearance,  and  belie  the  justice  of  the 
invidious  comparisons  often  so  sweepingly  drawn  between  the 
■“  wooden  walls  ”  of  old  and  the  iron  bulwarks  of  to-day. 
To  the  French  belonged  the  distinction  of  producing  the 
first  ironclad,  which  was  ‘  La  Gloire,’  commenced  at 
Toulon  in  1858.  England,  though  at  first  somewhat 
disposed  to  scoff,  soon  perceived  the  necessity  for  following 
suit,  and  though  later  in  the  field,  had  by  1865  no  less  than 
thirty  ironclads.  So  early  as  1862,  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  then  Chief 
Constructor,  introduced  the  cellular  system,  which  is  presumed 
to  be  the  greatest  safeguard  against  the  sudden  sinking  of 
-a  ship,  in  case  of  its  striking  a  rock  or  being  attacked 
by  a  torpedo.  The  unfortunate  ‘  Captain  ’  was  among  the 
■earliest  of  our  turret-ships,  and  it  was  her  loss  which 
decided  the  Admiralty  to  abandon  the  system  of  full-rigged 
turret-ships,  in  favour  of  the  mastless  monsters  which  now  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  important  item  in  our  Naval  strength.  In  the 
Shannon,’  we  begin  to  see  signs  of  a  reduction  in  the  extent  of 
heavy  armour-plating,  the  protection  being  confined  to  an  iron 
belt  along  the  water-line,  and  this  not  extending  to  within 
sixty  feet  of  the  stem.  The  same  principle  was  followed  in  the 
4  Nelson  ’  and  ‘  Northampton ;’  and  the  highest  expression  of 
the  concentration  of  armour  has  been  reached  in  the  ‘  Inflexible,’ 
■of  which  all  but  the  central  citadel  is  left  without  the  protection 
of  iron-plating. 

It  is  natural  to  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  book  in  which  the 
■author  compares  the  strength  of  our  own  and  other  Naval 
Powers.  He  devotes  an  elaborate  and  interesting  chapter  to 
■this  subject,  in  which  he  compares,  not  only  the  ships  of  the 
various  Powers,  but  their  guns,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
ipersonnel.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  divides  the  armoured  vessels 
into  four  gi'oups,  the  first  two  of  which,  taken  together,  com¬ 
prise  sea-going  ships  with  armour  of  seven  inches  and  upwards. 
Of  these,  Great  Britain  possesses  twenty-six,  carrying  forty - 
eight  heavy,  rifled  guns.  Taking  the  same  two  groups, 
we  find  that  France  and  Germany  together  could  produce 
thirty-three  ships,  with  forty-three  heavy  guns ;  France  and 
Italy,  thirty  ships,  with  fifty-three  guns  ;  and  Germany  and 
Austria^  twelve  ships,  with  ten  guns.  To  appreciate  these 
figures,  we  should  make  the  further  comparison  of  the  interests 
to  be  protected  by  our  own  and  foreign  Navies  respectively. 
Leaving  the  defence  of  our  coasts  for  the  moment  out  of  sight, 
let  us  see  what  defence  is  necessary  for  our  Mercantile  Marine, 
the  existence  and  safety  of  which  are  essential,  not  only  to  our 
.commerce,  but  to  our  means  of  subsistence.  The  tonnage  of 
English  trading  steamers  alone,  in  1877-78,  was  3,465,000  tons ; 


while  that  of  the  United  States,  France,  German}-,  Russia,  and 
Italy  combined  amounted  to  only  1,387,000  tone.  Nor  must 
our  Colonial  shipping  be  forgotten,  and  this  in  1876  exceeded 
the  whole  mercantile  marine  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  the  duty,  not  only  of  the 
authorities,  but' of  the  public,  to  consider  whether  the  British 
Fleet  is  sufficiently  preponderant  at  sea,  especially  in  the  all- 
important  factor  of  numbers,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  any  probable 
coalition  of  foreign  Navies.  No  doubt,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect 
that  in  the  ‘  Inflexible  ’  we  have  a  ship  whose  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  individual  vessel  which  could  be  brought  against 
it,  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  monster  turret-ships  of 
Italy,  despite  their  great  size,  are  more  efficient;  but  the  ‘In¬ 
flexible  ’  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  what  if,  while  the 
‘  Inflexible  ’  were  absent  in  pursuit  of  a  *  Duilio,’  a  ‘  Dandolo  ’ 
were  to  appear  off  our  coasts  ?  Theoretically,  we  should  have 
no  ship  able  to  approach  within  range  of  her,  and  no  gun  afloat 
able  to  inflict  any  fatal  blow.  Our  turret-ships  ‘Dreadnought’ 
and  ‘Thunderer’  might  heroically  hurl  themselves  into  the  breach, 
but  theoretically  they  would  be  pierced  through  and  through  by 
the  100-ton  guns  of  the  invader,  and  in  sinking  would  carry 
down  with  them  large  ships’  companies,  and  the  results  of  an 
enormous  outlay  of  money.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extreme  sup¬ 
position,  for  shots  do  not  always  hit  the  mark  ;  and  their  effect, 
even  if  well  directed,  depends  greatly  upon  the  angle  at  which 
they  strike.  Moreover,  the  two  smaller  ships  might  conceivably 
by  adroit  manoeuvring  and  skilful  use  of  the  ram  or  torpedo  turn 
the  tables  on  the  stranger.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  in  theory, 
and  possibly  in  practice,  the  enemy’s  big  ship  could  play  havoc 
at  its  leisure,  because  the  only  vessel  in  our  possession  which 
was  a  match  for  it  was  not  on  the  scene.  And  now  let  us 
imagine  the  ‘  Inflexible  ’  replaced  by  the  thirteen  or  more  gun¬ 
boats  of  the  ‘  Alpha,’  ‘  Beta  ’  class,  which  some  authorities  tell  us 
could  be  produced  for  a  corresponding  sum  of  money.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  extravagant  to  assume  that  three  of  these  terrible 
little  craft  might  be  forthcoming  on  the  appearance  of  our 
imaginary  hostile  turret-ship.  Each  of  them  would  be  armed  with 
a  gun  able,  like  the  guns  of  the  ‘  Inflexible,’  to  pierce  the  enemy’s 
plates ;  each  would  present  a  comparatively  small  target,  and  be  of 
comparatively  insignificant  value  if  lost ;  while  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  good  seamanship  and  skilful  use  of  the  torpedo  and 
ram  would  be  increased  threefold.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  advocates  the  substitution  of  small 
vessels  for  large  ones.  He  enters  into  no  such  controversial 
matter  in  the  book  before  us,  though  he  quotes  many  authorities 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  question  is  one  of  growing  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  descriptions 
in  these  volumes  will  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  matter  for  himself.  It  is  curious  to  think  how 
important  it  must  bo  in  Naval  warfare  to  determine  the  identity 
of  an  enemy’s  ship  met  with  at  sea.  Whereas,  in  the  olden  time, 
an  English  frigate  was  prepared  and  anxious  to  attack  almost 
any  force  which  might  fall  in  its  way,  it  will  presumably  be  the 
duty  of  the  commander  of  the  future  to  use  every  effort  to  learn 
the  name  of  his  antagonist,  and  then  refer  to  his  books  to  ascer¬ 
tain  her  armour  and  armament,  before  deciding  whether  to 
engage.  While,  however,  the  commanders  of  large  vessels  must 
thus  consider  their  ships  as  “  machines,”  and  coldly  appraise 
the  fighting  value  of  the  hostile  “  machines  ”  they  may  encounter, 
it  may  be  consolatory  to  those  who  believe  that  England’s  chief 
Naval  superiority  lies  in  her  men,  to  reflect  that  the  increasing 
use  of  torpedo-boats  and  torpedoes  will  assuredly  involve  those 
“  cutting-out”  expeditions  and  hand-to-hand  combats  in  which 
skill  and  audacity  'will  have  their  full  weight. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey  has  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  collect 
information,  and  the  book  is  full  of  opinions  from  all  kinds  of 
authorities,  British  and  foreign,  extracts  from  newspapers,  and 
selections  from  speeches.  It  is  instructive  to  note  how  much 
has  been  culled  from  foreign  works  of  a  similar  nature,  making 
it  clear  that  our  neighbours,  if  possessing  smaller  fleets  than 
ourselves,  are  at  least  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  resources. 


Sketches  of  Our  Life  at  Sarawak.  By  Harrietts  McDougall. 
(S.  P.  C.  K.)— Mrs.  McDougall  shared  her  husband’s  pains  and  perils 
as  a  Missionary  in  the  great  Eastern  island  for  some  twenty  years, 
during  twelve  of  which  he  had  charge  of  the  See  of  Labuan,  which 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  exchange  for  a  quiet  English  vicarage  in 
1860.  What  with  pirates  and  head-hunters,  Chinese  rebellions  and 
Malay  outbreaks,  and  the  continual  bickerings  of  a  mixed  population 
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of  Dyaks,  Malays,  and  discordant  Chinese  clans,  all  hating  each  other 
cordially,  the  task  of  administrator  and  missionary  in  Borneo  during 
the  last  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years  has  been  by  no  means  an  easy 
one.  If  Sir  James  Brooke  was  somewhat  of  a  filibuster,  he  was  at 
least  a  well-meaning  one,  and  his  success  is  attested  by  the  loyalty 
of  both  Malay  and  Dyak — that  of  the  Chinese  is  less  certain — to 
the  Sarawak  Government.  With  the  pirates,  whose  extirpation,  not 
even  yet  accomplished,  he  relentlessly  pursued,  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  the  slightest  sympathy.  They  made  a  trade  of  mur¬ 
der  and  plunder,  and  seemed  to  care  more,  indeed,  for  the 
former  than  the  latter  branch  of  their  metier.  Such  of  their 
captives  as  were  not  at  once  “  krissed,”  or  tossed  overboard,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  beating  with  a  flat  bamboo  till  they  could  not 
move,  in  order  to  “  tame  ”  them  ;  then  they  harnessed  the  miserable 
wretches  to  the  oars  of  their  “  prahus,”  and  to  keep  the  night  relays 
awake,  “  cayenne  pepper  was  rubbed  into  their  eyes,  or  into  cuts 
dealt  them  on  their  arms.”  Head-hunting  is  a  far  more  excusable 
avocation  than  piracy.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  a  paddy-farm 
cannot  be  occupied  by  a  tenant  who  has  not  the  due  tale  of  heads  to 
show,  and  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  these  ghastly  tro¬ 
phies  appears  to  be,  if  not  the  only,  the  surest  avenue  to  the  heart  of 
a  Bornean  girl.  Earth-hunger,  and  the  desire  for  a  wife,  are  among 
the  strongest  of  hnman  inclinations,  and  as  the  Dyaks  of  to-day  did 
not  make  the  customs  they  have  such  powerful  inducements  to  follow, 
their  passion  for  heads  ought  scarcely  to  be  visited  with  much  blame. 
One  result  is  that  human  heads  are  unpleasantly  common  objects  in 
Borneo.  During  the  Chinese  outbreak  of  1857,  Mrs.  McDougall  took 
refuge  with  her  children  in  a  boat,  and  noticed  a  “  nasty  faint 
smell”  pervading  the  corner  she  occupied.  The  next  morning  she 
found  a  Chinaman’s  head  in  a  basket  close  by.  It  was  the  property 
of  a  “  fine  young  Dyak,  who  had  come  on  board  to  help  pull  the 
sweeps.”  Looking  about  during  the  disturbances  for  the  chance 
of  picking  up  a  head,  he  noticed  a  Chinaman  admiring  himself  in  a 
bit  of  looking-glass  stuck  against  a  wall,  and  creeping  up  behind  the 
unlucky  son  of  Han,  coolly  decapitated  him  with  one  blow  of  his 
sword.  Not  long  after,  at  a  native  entertainment,  a  mess  of  pulut— 
rice  cooked  in  bamboo  stems — was  placed  before  her.  “  I  was 
just  going  to  eat  this  delicacy,”  Mrs.  McDougall  tells  us,  “  when 
my  eyes  fell  upon  three  human  heads  standing  on  a  large 
dish,  freshly  killed  and  slightly  smoked,  with  food  and  sirih 
leaves  in  their  mouths.”  “  The  fact,”  she  adds,  not  unnaturally, 
“seemed  to  part  them  from  us  by  centuries  of  feeling.”  Yet 
the  Dyaks  are  by  no  means  cruel,  and  have  shown  themselves 
more  open  to  the  humanising  influences  of  Christianity  than  Malays 
or  Chinese.  They  adopted  the  children  of  their  enemies  slain  in  the 
Chinese  riots,  but  expressed  their  annoyance  to  Mrs.  McDougall  “at  the 
little  ones  standing  looking  up  at  their  parents’  heads  hanging  from 
the  roof,  and  crying  all  day.”  So  completely  may  custom  blunt  the 
natural  feelings  of  pity  and  horror.  Of  the  famous  Tailed  Men,  the 
Bishop  obtained  a  detailed  account  from  some  natives,  who  reported 
their  existence  some  fifteen  days’  journey  up  the  country  of  Bruni, 
between  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo.  The  tails  are  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  middle  finger,  fleshy  and  stiff,  and  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  their  owners,  who  are  civilised  enough  to  own  a  fort  defended 
by  nine  iron  guns !  The  book  is  full  of  curious  and  out-of-the-way 
experiences,  told  with  considerable  force  and  humour;  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  tropical  scenery,  albeit  in  simple  language  enough,  are  among 
the  most  telling  we  have  met  with,  the  picture  (p.  90j  of  the  short, 
tropical  twilight  in  the  jungle,  where  a  “  dead  stillness  reigns  by 
day,  but  at  sunset  almost  every  leaf  becomes  instinct  with  life,” 
being  especially  true  to  nature.  In  short,  Mrs.  McDougall  has  given 
us  a  capital  glimpse  of  Bornean  life,  habits,  and  history.  The  book 
shows  much  shrewdness  of  observation  and  an  appreciative  compre¬ 
hension  of  native  character  by  no  means  common  in  works  of  this 
class.  The  simple,  tender,  home  record  that  is  interwoven  with  the 
narrative  adds  an  additional  charm  to  these  unpretending  “  sketches  ” 
of  “  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,”  to  which  the  author  still 
finds  it  pleasant  “  to  return  in  fancy,”  when  days  are  foggy  and  dull, 
in  November  and  February. 

The  Booh  of  Entries  of  the  Pontefract  Corporation  (R.  Holmes,  Ponte¬ 
fract  Advertiser  Office),  is  one  of  those  efforts  at  bringing  to  light  the 
buried  history  of  provincial  towns  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  read 
a  result  of  the  many  local  meetings  of  our  two  Archaelogical  Societies 
in  their  summer  congresses.  It  covers  an  interesting  period  in  our 
national  history,  namely,  from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  (1653) 
down  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  (1726.)  It  treats,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  of  mayors  and  mayoralties,  aldermen,  leading  inhabitants,  in¬ 
spectors  of  markets  weights  and  measures,  leases,  fines,  charters, 
building  operations,  fee-farm  rents,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  guardian¬ 
ships  and  apprenticeships,  church  registers,  the  persecution  of 
Papists  and  Nonconformists,  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges, 
the  building  of  hospitals,  the  repair  of  churches,  the  Parliamentary 
elections,  and  all  those  other  lesBer  occurrences  which  go  far  to  make 
up  the  daily  and  early  life  of  a  borough  iu  a  remote  part  of  the 


kingdom,  under  our  Stuart  Kings.  The  book  contains  a  great 
amount  of  genealogical  matter,  mostly  relating  to  Yorkshire  families. 
It  should  bo  added  that  considerable  parts  of  the  work  have  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pontefract  Advertiser,  and  that  they  are  now 
republished  as  a  whole,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Tew,  a  member 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Association. 

The  Laws  of  Life.  By  J.  L.  Milton.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)— 
Disease  is  here  defined  as  “  intensified  performance  of  one  or  more 

parts  of  some  function  or  functions . the  vital  power  being 

attracted  to  the  disordered  part.”  The  recent  advances  in  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  blood-poisoning  and  disease-germs  ax-e  ignored  or  assailed  by 
Mr.  Milton.  The  experiments  of  Pasteur,  Burdon-Sanderson,  and 
others  “  do  not  cast  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  scene.”  By  several  means, 
but  not  by  calm  reasoning,  sound  learning,  or  exact  observation,  the 
author  of  these  lectures  endeavours  to  uphold  and  develope  many 
exploded  fallacies,  and  even  to  invent  a  few  novelties  of  the  same 
order.  The  value  of  his  own  views  may  be  ganged  by  the  diagrams 
and  descriptions  on  pages  142  and  146,  and  by  his  caricature  of  the 
germ  theory  of  disease  on  page  77. 

Plays  and  Poems.  By  Keningale  Cook,  LL.D.  (Pickering  and 
Co.) — The  plays  are  but  two,  and  the  poems  are  not  numerous,  yet 
this  small  volume  contains  more  of  thought  and  true  feeling  than 
many  larger  ones.  The  first  play  is  a  little  tragedy,  supposed  to 
have  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  Offa,  of  Mercia,  and  the  author 
has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  well  in  the  difficult  task  of  transporting 
himself  and  his  readers,  or  spectators,  some  centuries  back.  The 
main  passions  of  human  hearts  are  the  same  in  every  age,  but  the 
mode  of  their  expression  varies  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an 
author  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  close  his  eyes  to  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  between,  and  to  think  with  the  narrowed  horizon  of  the  eighth.. 
The  difficulty  does  not  occur  in  the  other  play,  “  Love-in-a-Mist,” 
which  is  quite  modern  and  true  to  modern  manners,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  naval  officer,  who  has  his  wife  with  him  on  board.  It  should 
have  been  thrown  a  little  farther  back  in  time,  if  that  incident  was 
inevitable.  Of  the  poems,  “  The  Suppliant  Zeus  ”  is  the  most 
striking.  The  “  Field  in  Domesday  Book,”  too,  has  much  of  interest 
for  the  thoughtful ;  but  in  all  of  them  we  have  to  lament  that  the  form 
is  not  equal  to  the  spirit  of  the  lines.  There  is  a  rugged  disregard  of 
sound,  as  when  the  author  allows  himself  to  write  such  a  line  as, 
“  Make  plasm  plastic  to  your  will and  many  are  the  lines  in  which  a 
little  care  would  make  the  halting  metre  run  more  smoothly.  It  is, 
perhaps,  with  a  worthy  desire  to  avoid  the  prevalent  error  of  sound' 
without  sense  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  its  opposite.  We  will 
give  a  short  and  characteristic  specimen  of  his  style  : — 

“The  Epitaph. 

“  Here  rest,  in  dust,  far  from  life’s  flame. 

Old  garments  and  a  perisL’d  name. 

Press  hard,  lean  hand  of  Time,  east  down 
The  greenest  garland,  brightest  crown. 

A  rose-tipped,  beckoning  finger  leads 
The  man  himself  o'er  new-world  meads. 

Where,  ardent-sonl’d,  he  hies  along 
With  fresher  robes  and  newer  song. 

Creep  toward  him.  Time;  perchance,  shall  fall 
This  fine  dress  also  to  thy  thrall. 

Press  on  at  speed, — nought  canst  thou  sack, 

Save  cast-off  cloaks  and  lamps  burnt  black.’’ 

Health  Lectures,  Delivered  in  Manchester.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Series, 
By  Dr.  A.  Ransome,  and  others.  (J.  Hey  wood.) — The  Sanitary 
Association  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  under  whose  auspices  these 
lectures  were  delivered,  is  doing  excellent  work.  Its  functions  do 
not  end  with  telling  people  about  cleanliness,  food,  clothing,  nursing, 
disease,  infection,  and  houses  and  their  management,  but  it  gives 
practical  aid  in  sanitary  matters  to  the  local  authorities,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  practical  system  of  house  inspection.  Lectures  form  a  part 
only  of  its  scheme,  but  they  are  of  particular  service  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  needs  of  greater  care  and  sounder  knowledge  as  to 
domestic  and  sanitary  matters,  and  the  conditions  of  personal  health. 
The  seventeen  lectures  here  printed  include  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  are  one  and  all  clearly  written,  and  full  of  sound  advice. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Nursing.  By  Dr.  J.  Wallace  Anderson, 
(Maclehose.) — The  ten  lectures  here  printed  were  delivered  before 
the  nurse-probationers  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.  The  sections 
of  the  very  important  subject  which  they  discuss  are  severally  treated 
with  clearness,  precision,  and  sound  judgment.  Enough,  not  too  much, 
is  said  concerning  such  matters  as  lie  upon  the  border  territory  which 
separates  the  domain  of  the  physician  from  that  of  the  nurse,  the 
proper  place  and  work  of  the  nurse  in  observing  symptoms  and  in 
carrying  out  faithfully  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  doctor  being 
firmly  insisted  on.  The  general  duties  of  the  nurse,  as  well  as  her 
special  work  in  connection  with  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from 
special  diseases,  occupy  the  greater  number  of  these  lectures,  but 
there  are  many  pages  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  food  and  its  diges¬ 
tibility,  invalid  cookery,  medicinal  weights  and  measures,  poisons  and 
antidotes,  medical  terms,  baths,  temperature,  ventilation,  &c. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday, 
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W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.’S 

LIST. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  LIST. 


Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  price  7s  Gd. 


SUNDAY  for  OUR  LITTLE  ONES:  Short  Sermons 

for  Children.  By  Rtv.  E.  M.  Ueldabt,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  3s  6J. 

[Nittt  weelc. 


ENSILAGE  and  SILOS. 


ENSILAGE  in  AMERICA:  its  Prospects  in  English 

Agriculture.  By  Professor  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  Crown  8vo, 
Illustrated,  3s  6J.  [Next  week. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  ‘ALERT.’  The  Account  of 

this  important  Voyage,  by  Dr.  Coppinger,  Naturalist  on  board  the  ‘Alert,’ 
will  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks.  Royal  Svo,  fully  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts, 
from  Sketches  made  by  the  Author. 


Mr.  BRIGHT.— The  LIFE  and  SPEECHES  of  the  Right 

Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith,  Author  of  “The  Life 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,’’  &c. 

“  A  magnificent  testimony  to  Mr.  Bright’s  genius  and  statesmanship.” — Scots¬ 
man. 

Mr.  C.  L.  BRACE’S  NEW  WORK.—  Iu  8vo,  price  12s. 

GESTA  CHRISTI.  A  History  of  Humane  Progress  under 

Christianity.  By  C.  Loring  Brace,  Author  of  “  Races  of  the  Old  World,”  &c. 
“  This  really  valuable  book  ...He  his  made  admirable  use  of  a  long  and  wide 
course  of  study  and  research.” — Daily  News. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  7s  6J. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  NOVEL.  In  One  Volume. 

DARKENED  at  NOONTIDE.  By  Mrs.  George 

Elliott  Kent. 

In  1  vol.,  3s  6d. 

ADAMS  (W.  H.  DAVENPORT).— CELEBRATED 

WOMEN  TRAVELLERS  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  REVISION  :  a  Handbook  for  English 

Readers.  By  Alexander  Roberts.  D.D.,  Member  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  of  Revisers  ;  Author  of  “  Companion  to  the  Revised  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  &c. 

This  day,  in  Svo,  pr'ce  7s  Gd. 

The  CITY  of  GOD.  A  Series  of  Discussions  in  Religion. 

By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Author  of  ‘‘Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,”  Ac. 


Countess  D'lstria— F.  Bremer— Lady  Stanhope— Lady  Brassey— H.  Martineau 
— Miss  Bird— Lady  Dixie — Miss  Cumming — Lady  Morgan — Lady  Barker— Mrs. 
Trollope. 

In  1  vol.,  3s  6d. 

AUERBACH  (BERTHOLD).  —  TWO  STORIES  : 

CHRISTIAN  GELLERT— The  STEPMOTHER. 

“Charming  indeed." — Scotsman. 


In  1  vol.,  3s  6d. 

BOURNE,  (C.  E.)— The  GREAT  COMPOSERS  :  their 

Lives,  with  Anecdotes. 

Handel  —  Bach  —  Gluck  —  Haydu  —  Mozart  —  Beethoven  —  Weber  —  Chopin 
—Berlioz — Schubert — Rossini — Mendelssohn — Schumann. 


Dr.  W.  WAGNER’S  GREAT  WORK. 

In  2  vols.  (each  distinct). 

ASGARD  and  the  GODS.  The  Tales  and  Traditions 

of  Our  Northern  Ancestors.  By  Dr.  W.  Wagner.  Edited  by  M.  W.  Macdowall 
and  W.  S.  W.  Anson.  Second  Edition.  7s  6d. 

“  This  is  an  excellent  book,  and  it  deserves  to  be  thankfully  reoeived  by  all  who 

wish  for  an  account  of  Northern  mythology . Skilfully  arranged  and  described  in 

lauguage  poetic,  but  clear.”—  Notes  and  Queries. 

EPICS  and  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  Dr.  W.  Wagner.  Edited  by  M.  W.  Macdowall  and  W.  S.  W.  Anson. 
7s  fid.  [Just  'published. 

Contents  Lombard  Cycle— Gothic  Cycle— Nibelungen  Cycle — Beowrulf — 
•Charlemagne  Cycle — Arthurian  Cycle. 

%*  The  above  may  also  be  had  in  walnut- wood  binding,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  at 

8s  6d  each. 


Dr.  DE  PRESSENSE’S  NEW  WORK.— This  day,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  STUDY  of  ORIGINS;  or,  the  Problems  of  Knowledge, 

of  Being,  and  of  Duty.  By  E.  de  Pressense,  D.  D.,  Author  of  “  The  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,”  &c. 

Mr.  R.  W.  DALE  on  “Amusement.0,’’  “  Anger,”  “  Perils  and  Uses  of  Rich  Men,’* 
“  Summer  Holidays,”  “  Christmas  Parties,”  “  Tale-bearing,” 

“  Discipline  of  the  Body.” — See 

WEEK-DAY  SERMONS.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  of 

Birmingham.  Crown  Svo,  3s  6d. 

M.  BOVET’S  TRAVELS. — Crown  Svo,  9s,  with.  Map. 

EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  and  PHOENICIA.  A  Visit  to 

Sacred  Lands.  By  Felix  Bovet.  Translated  from  the  Eighth  French 
Edition  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton,  M.A.  With  a  Sketch  of  the 
Author  by  Prof.  Godet. 

“This  pleasant  book  will  become  as  popular  in  England  as  it  is  abroad.” 
— Atheiueum. 

Mr.  BEET’S  COMMENTARIES. 

Crown  8 vo,  7s  fid.  Third  Edition. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS. 

Also,  just  published,  crown  Svo,  price  10s  fid. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLES  to  the  C0RIN- 

THIANS. 

“  Sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  foremost  place  among  English  Biblical  critics.” 
— Scotsman. 

“  Should  be  in  every  student’s  hand.” — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


“  The  best  English  Lexicon  of  the  time.” — Spectator. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  4  cols.  imp.  Svo,  cloth,  £5  ;  or  half-morocco,  £6  6s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON,  LITER AEY, 
SCIENTIFIC,  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  greatly  Augmented. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.  A. 

Illustrated  by  above  3,000  Engravings,  printed  in  the  Text. 

Prom  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

“The  promise  of  the  first  volume  has  been  kept  throughout,  and  the  whole,  as  completed, 
is  a  monument  of  patience,  industry,  and  good  work.  From  beginning  to  end,  it  has  received 
the  same  thorough  and  conscientious  care  ;  it  is  copious,  it  is  trustworthy,  it  is  beautifully 

illustrated,  and  it  is  admirably  printed  on  good  paper . It  will  be  for  many  years 

the  most  serviceable  and  most  highly  valued  of  English  Dictionaries.” 


London :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


BOOKS  PRINTED  AT  THE  ETON 
COLLEGE  PRESS. 

HINTS  for  CONSTRUCTION  of 

LATIN  SENTENCES.  Compiled  by  A.  C. 
Ainger,  M. A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  Price  Is. 

A  LATIN  VOCABULARY ;  or,  John’s 

First  Latin  Book.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  Price  9d. 

ELECTA  ex  0VIDI0  et  TIBULLO; 

with  English  Notes  Explanatory  and  Illustrative. 
By  Rev.  W.  G.  Cookesley,  M.A.  (late  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton).  Thirty-first  Thousand,  12mo, 
cloth,  3s  Gd. 

LUCRETILIS:  an  Introduction  to 

the  Art  of  Writing  Latin  Lyric  Verses.  By  the 
Author  of  “Nuces.”  Part  I.,  Third  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  Is. 

OVID  LESSONS  ;  being  Easy  Passages 

selected  from  the  Elegiac  Poems  of  Ovid  and 
Tibullus.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
Gilbert  Wintle,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Eton  College.  Price  2s  fid. 

Published  by  R.  INGALTON  DRAKE,  Successor  to 
Williams  and  Sons,  Eton  College;  and  to  be 
had  also  of  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  London. 


APERIENT  WATER. 

A  positive  cure  for  stomach, 
liver,  and  kidney  affections. 

The  Best  Household  Remedy  and  specific 
for  Constipation. —  Descriptive  Pamphlet, 
with  Testimonials,  post  free. —  Sold  by 
Chemists,  1/6  and  2/-  per  Bottle. 

ASCULAP  BITTER  WATER  CO.  Ltd., 
38.  Snow  HU1.  London.  E.C. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 


Page  . £10  10  0 

Half-Page .  5  5  0 

Quarter-Page . 2  12  6 


Narrow  Column .  £3  10  0 

Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 


Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  spaoe. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


READING 
Q  A  S  E 


CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  3a  6d  each. 

S  for  BINDING. 

Prioe  2s  6d  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  OSice,  l 
Wellington  8treet,  Strand,  Loudon,  W.O, 
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NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Nearly  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Best  Recent  Books  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  New  Books,  English  and  Foreign,  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  passing  through  the  Library,  the  Permanent  Collection  comprises  more  than  One 
Million  Volumes  of  Works  of  the  Best  Authors  on  all  Subjects  of  General  Interest. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM,  AND  UPWARDS4 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 


NEARLY  ALL  THE  BOOKS  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  ARE  AT  HOME  THIS  DAY 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  by  Canon  Farrar — Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith — Autobiography  oj 
James  Nasmyth ,  edited  by  Samuel  Smiles — Dean  Bradley's  Recollections  of  Dean  Stanley — Lectures  on  India ,  by  Professor  Max 
Milller — Fanny  Kemble's  Records  of  Later  Days ,  and  Notes  on  some  of  Shakespeare  s  Plays — Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell — 
Life  of  Swift ,  by  Henry  Craik — Pictons  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell — Lady  Bloomfield's  Reminiscences — A  Lady's  Travels  Round 
the  World ,  by  F.  D.  Bridges — America  Revisited ,  by  G.  A.  Sala — Fire  Fountains ,  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming — Mosley's 
Reminiscences  of  Oriel — Asiatic  Studies ,  by  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall — Sunny  Lands  and  Seas ,  by  Hugh  Wilkinson — The  Merv  Oasis , 
by  Edmond  O'  Donovan — Foreign  Office  Sketches,  from  “  Vanity  Fair  " — Three  in  Norway,  by  Two  of  Them — Irish  History,. 
1845-1849,  by  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy — Crow's  Pedestrian  Tour  in  Japan — History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  by  Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen — Life  of  John  Duncan,  by  W.  Jolly — Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  Crowd,  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps — Froude's  Short  Studies, 
New  Vol. — Rimmer's  Early  Homes  of  Prince  Albert — To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold,  by  R.  F.  Burton  and  V.  L.  Cameron — Life 
in  Neiv  Zealand ,  by  W.  D.  Hay — Rusden's  History  of  New  Zealand — With  a  Show  in  Southern  Africa,  by  C.  Du  Val — Life 
of  St.  Anselm — Spinoza  :  a  Study,  by  Dr.  Martineau — Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan ,  by  Thomas  Hughes — Memoirs  of  the 
Family  of  George  the  Third,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald — The  Friendships  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford — Memories  of  Old  Friends,  by 
Caroline  Fox — Life  of  William  Penn,  by  Dr.  Stoughton — The  Van  Artevelds,  by  James  Hutton — Memoir  of  Augustus  De 
Morgan — Siberia  in  Asia ,  by  Henry  Seebohm — Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  Autobiography — In  the  Land  of  Misfortune,  by  Lady 
Florence  Dixie — Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce — With  the  Connaught  Rangers,  by  General  Maxwell — The  Cities  of  Egypt,  by  R.  S. 
Poole — Bishop  Wordsworth’s  Church  History,  Vols.  3  and  4 — Nature  Studies,  by  Grant  Allen — Memoir  of  Annie  Keary — Mrs. 
Butler's  Life  of  Oberlin — Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  William  Sharp — Caine's  Recollections  of  Rossetti — In  the  Black  Forest,  by 
C.  W.  Wood — The  Wentworth  Papers — A  Study  of  Origins,  by  E.  de  Pressense — A  Journal  in  Spain,  by  E.  C.  Hope-Edwardes 
— Court  Life  Below  Stairs,  by  J.  F.  Molloy — Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  J.  Ashton — Lectures  on  Art, 
by  Lucy  Crane — Ireland’s  Recollections  of  Emerson — Jahn’s  Life  of  Mozart — The  Great  Pyramid,  by  R.  A.  Proctor — 
The  Beginnings  of  History,  by  F.  Lenormant — The  Greek  Philosophers,  by  Alfred  W.  Benn — Theological  Papers,  by  Canon 
Mozley — Onesimus,  by  the  Author  of  “  Philochristus  ” — Natural  Religion,  by  the  Author  of  “  Ecce  Homo  ”■ — The  White 
Pilgrim:  a  Poem ,  by  H.  C.  Merivale — The  City  of  God,  by  Dr.  Fairbairn — Boy  Life,  by  Archbishop  Benson. 

It  Was  a  Lover  and  Ilis  Lass,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant — Shandon  Bells ,  by  William  Black — Marion  Fay,  by  Anthony  Trollope 
— All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  by  Walter  Besant — Daisies  and  Buttercups,  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Riddell — Kit:  a  Memory, 
by  James  Payn — The  Golden  Calf,  by  M.  E.  Braddon — Alasnam’s  Lady — Allerton  Towers — Beyond  Recall — Bid  Me  Discourse ■ 
— Bevis — A  Chelsea  Householder — Damocles — Dinglefield,  and  Princess  Alethea,  by  Miss  Peard — Doctor  Grimsliaw's  Secret — 
Donovan — Dust,  by  Julian  Hawthorn — Eli’s  Children — Eve  Lester — Exchange  No  Robbery — A  Faithful  Lover — Friends 
and  Lovers — Gideon  Fleyce — A  Golden  Bar — Gabrielle  de  Bonrdaine — Geraldine  Hawthorne — In  Maremma — Keith’s  Wife 
— The  4  Lady  Maud  ’ — A  Lincolnshire  Heroine — Married  in  Haste — Mary  St.  John — Messer  Agnolo's  Household — Miss 
Elvester’s  Girls — A  Modern  Instance — Mrs.  Lorimer — Mrs.  Geoffrey ,  and  Portia,  by  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis  " — Mr.  Isaacs 
— My  Heart  and  I — Northern  Cloisters — One  of  Us — A  Passion  Flower — Pickle  and  His  Page ,  by  Miss  Tonge — Proper 
Pride — Red  Ryvington — Rex  and  Regina — Robin ,  by  Mrs.  Parr — The  Roman  Student — Sanguelac,  by  Percy  Greg — Scenes 
from  the  Ghetto — Sissie,  by  Emma  Worboise — Stories,  by  an  Old  Bohemian — A  Story  of  Carnival — Sweet  Inisfail — The  Tower 
Gardens — Under  Orders — Under  the  Downs — Valentina — Val  Strange — Vice  Versa — Weighed  and  Wanting,  by  George 
MacDonald — A  Western  Wildflower — Who  is  Sylvia  ?  by  A.  Price — Wilfred’s  Widow — Women  are  Strange,  by  F.  W.. 
Robinson — Wood  Magic,  by  Richard  Jefferies — And  every  other  Recent  Work  of  more  than  average  interest. 

All  the  Best  New  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher 
Class  of  Fiction,  are  taken  in  large  numbers  on  the  Day  of  Publication. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  United  Kingdom  lias  been  occupied  tliis  week  with  the 
evidence  of  an  Irish  informer.  Janies  Carey,  a  contracting 
carpenter,  and  a  Town  Councillor  of  Dublin,  who  was  nearly 
elected  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  been  a  suspect,  and  who  was  recently 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  has  been  admitted  as  Queen’s  evidence.  His  testi¬ 
mony,  given  on  Saturday  in  Kilmainham  Police  Court,  is 
astounding.  He  declares  that  the  Society  to  which  he  belongs, 
called  “  The  Irish  Invincihles,”  was  organised  in  November, 
1881,  at  the  instigation  of  a  North-of-England  man,  named 
Walsh,  to  act  as  agent  for  a  London  Society,  which  had  decided 
-on  the  “  removal  ”  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Earl  Cowper.  Large 
sums  were  paid  and  promised,  and  he,  with  others,  arranged 
the  attempts  to  murder,  which,  however,  after  four  efforts, 
failed.  He  then,  on  the  instigation  of  a  man  known  as 
“Number  1,”  and  apparently  an  officer,  decided  on  killing 
Mr.  Burke,  and  with  the  prisoners  whom  he  named  car¬ 
ried  out  his  intention,  as  the  world  is  aware.  The  assas¬ 


sins  had,  however,  no  knowledge  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven¬ 
dish,  and  no  intention  of  killing  him,  the  actual  murderer 
stabbing  him  because  he  defended  his  friend  with  an  umbrella. 
Carey  arranged  all  details,  and  watched  the  butcheiy,  which  he 
■described,  giving  revolting  details  with  the  utmost  sang-froid, 
and  with  the  minuteness  of  memory  which  it  is  known  Thugs 
invariably  display.  His  callousness,  his  treachery,  and  his 
.pretence  of  piety  have  created  an  emotion  of  horror  towards 
him  rarely  witnessed  in  Ireland, — rarely,  we  must  add,  so  well 
deserved.  The  man  was  the  first  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  Miss  Burke,  and  proposed  in  the  Town  Council  of  Dublin  a 
vote  expressing  horror  at  his  own  crime. 


Carey  has  not  explained  where  the  money,  of  which  the  In- 
vincibles  had  plenty,  came  from,  hut  he  implicates  officers  of 
the  Land  League.  Especially,  he  declares  that  T.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  the  Land  League,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  whom  Mr. 
Parnell  so  trusted  that  he  promised  to  use  him  in  putting  down 
■outrages  in  the  West,  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Invinci- 
bles,  which,  as  a  whole,  was  composed  solely  of  Fenians,  though 
it  was  outside  that  organisation.  The  Dublin  Committee  was 
only  one  of  four,  each  of  them  engaged  in  terrorising  by  murder, 
and  all  of  them  directed  by  a  central  association  in  London,  the 
chief  of  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  “Number  One,”  who  is 
now  actively  hunted  by  the  Police.  It  is  believed  that  a  great 
number  of  recent  murders  were  arranged  by  the  Invincihles,  and 
that  much  more  evidence  as  to  the  real  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy 
has  been  obtained ;  but  we  would  warn  our  readers  to 
•consider  all  statements  not  obviously  corroborated  by  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  with  some  suspicion.  The  disposition  to 
credit  a  criminal  society  of  this  kind  with  ubiquity  is  very 
strong,  as  is  also  the  disposition  to  forget  that  treason  and 
assassination  are  morally  different  crimes,  committed  by  widely 
/Jifferent  natures.  Let  us  have  the  most  searching  inquiry, 


without  the  slightest  respect  of  persons,  the  highest  being  the 
most  guilty  ;  hut  let  us  wait,  also,  in  all  cases,  for  evidence.  It  is 
the  jealous  subordinates  of  a  party,  not  its  leaders,  who  usually 
are  under  temptation  to  plunge  into  crime,  in  order  to  prove 
that  they  are  the  persons  to  be  trusted.  Casca  stabs  harder 
than  Brutus. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Gorst  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
which  was  debated  during  that  evening  and  the  whole  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  recent  change 
in  Irish  policy  would  be  maintained,  “  that  no  further  concessions 
would  be  made  to  lawless  agitators,”  and  that  secret  societies 
would  continue  to  receive  the  energetic  vigilance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  object  was  to  make  out  that  the  Cabinet  had  been 
divided,  like  the  Irish  Invincihles,  into  an  inner  and  an  outer 
circle,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  made  the  dupe  and  the 
instrument  of  an  inner  circle  in  the  Cabinet,  whose  object  was 
the  moral  assassination  of  Mr.  Forster.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
replied  with  much  warmth  and  ability,  showing  that  there  had 
been  no  difference  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  failure  of  the  first 
Coercion  Act,  and  that  all  alike  were  compelled  to  ask  for  fresh 
powers.  Mr.  Forster  differed  from  his  colleagues  iu  desiring  to 
impose  conditions  on  which  alone  Mr.  Parnell  ought  to  be 
released,  but  not  at  all  on  any  fundamental  issue  of  Irish 
policy.  Mr.  Gibson  took  up  Mr.  Gorst’s  charges  in 
more  respectful  language,  and  challenged  the  Irish  party 
to  clear  themselves  from  the  accusation  that  they  had  allowed 
Land-League  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
outragemougers. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  new  Member  for  Mallow, 
made  of  his  maiden  speech  a  furious  attack  on  the  administration 
of  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act,  which  he  declared  to  be  used  for 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  innocent  men  by  packed 
juries  and  judges  whose  ferocious  partizanship  disgusted  and 
revolted  public  feeling.  He  defended  his  support  of  J ames  Carey 
as  a  municipal  Councillor  of  Dublin,  and  even  judging  by  the 
light  of  recent  events  expressed  no  regret  for  it.  His  speech, 
which  was  received  with  the  greatest  sang-froid  by  the  House, 
was  one  of  the  most  threatening  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Plunket,  of  course,  supported  the  demands  of 
Mr.  Gibson ;  while  Mr.  George  Russell,  following  the  line  he  has 
always  taken  on  Irish  affairs,  deprecated  any  further  grant  of 
local  self-government  to  Ireland  for  an  indefinite  period,  which 
he  appeared  to  fix  at  something  like  thirty  years ;  while  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  went  even  further  into  error  in  the  opposite 
direction, — that  is,  on  the  side  of  imprudent  concession  to 
Home-rule.  Wednesday’s  debate  was  not  marked  by  a  single 
statesmanlike  speech. 

The  debate  of  Thursday,  which  was  introduced  by  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Lowther’s,— and  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lowther’s  needs  no 
description,  for  it  is  always  the  same ;  he  always  thanks  God 
that  he  did  what  he  did  in  Ireland,  and  did  not  do  what  his 
successors  have  done, — was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  very 
fierce  attack  on  Mr.  Parnell  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  which  he 
directly  accused  Mr.  Parnell  of  either  “  conniving  ”  at  outrage,  or 
taking  care  not  to  know  what  it  was  his  business  to  know,  as  to 
the  doings  of  his  subordinates  and  colleagues.  This  attack  was 
supported  by  a  great  deal  of  solid  proof  as  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
proceedings  before  he  was  shut  up  in  Kilmainham,  and  some 
proof,  not  at  all  so  solid,  based  on  the  assumption  that  after  he 
was  shut  up  in  Kilmainham  he  was  still  kept  informed  as  to 
what  his  Land-League  agents  were  about.  In  the  course  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  speech,  Mr.  O’Kelly  was  suspended,  for  character¬ 
ising  one  of  Mr.  Forster’s  statements  as  “  a  lie,”  which  threw  the 
House  into  some  excitement.  Further,  Mr.  Forster  denied  that 
the  Cabinet  to  which  he  belonged  had  ever  accepted  the  Crimes 
Prevention  Bill,— a  denial  in  which  Lord  Hartington  subse- 
|  quently  showed  that  Mr.  Forster  was  mistaken, — not  un- 
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naturally  mistaken,  considering  the  great  number  of  liis  urgent 
and  perilous  journeys  to  Ireland  during  the  period  to  which 
reference  was  made. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  who  at  last  replied  to  Mr.  Forster,  and 
whose  speech  was  so  delivered  as  to  win  a  great  many  cheers 
not  only  from  the  Irish,  but  from  the  Conservative  benches, 
charged  Mr  Forster  with  tolerating  the  existence  of  the  Land 
League  far  too  long,  if  he  really  entertained  the  opinion  of  its 
outragemongering  which  he  had  expressed.  It  was  put  down 
eventually  under  the  ordinary  law,  but  not  till  many  months 
after  the  Land  Act  had  been  passed,  in  spite  of  the  Chief 
Secretary’s  firm  belief  that  it  was  engaged  in  spreading  terror¬ 
ism  and  murder  all  over  Ireland.  He  taunted  Mr.  Forster  with 
keeping  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League,  after  their  imprison¬ 
ment,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  statements  in  the  Press  for 
which  he  now  held  them  responsible;  and  declared  that  Mr. 
Parnell  is  gaining  power  iu  Ireland 'with  every  week  and  day, 
and  that  the  next  general  election  will  verify  that  power  in 
the  most  ample  manner.  Lord  Hartington  then  concluded  the 
debate,  with  a  warm  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  releasing  Mr.  Parnell,  and  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  of  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  responsible 
for  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  rather  impartial  attitude  towards 
Home-rule.  _ 

Mr.  Parnell,  who  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  will 
have  replied  to  Mr.  Forster  before  this  journal  is  in  our  readers’ 
hands,  though  much  too  late  for  our  issue.  Sir  Stafford 
[North cote  also  gave  notice  of  a  formal  motion  condemning  what 
is  called  the  “  Kilmainham  Treaty,”  after  nearly  a  year’s  hesita¬ 
tion  as  to  his  course.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  to  be  in  London 
next  week,  and  will  be  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  not  very 
formidable  attack.  It  certainly  does  seem  to  us  a  serious 
strategical  blunder  for  the  Conservatives,  after  craning  so  long 
at  the  attack,  now  to  take  up  a  matter  on  which  little  or  no 
new  light  has  been  thrown,  solely  because  the  unveiling  of  the 
Secret  Societies  has  gravely  incensed  the  public  against  all  Irish 
evil-doers.  Parliament  should  lead  opinion,  and  not  keep  a 
stone  for  a  full  j^ear  in  its  pocket,  only  to  cast  it  when  other 
stones  are  already  Hying  thick  through  the  air. 


We  sincerely  trust  that  the  British  Government  will  use  its 
influence  in  Egypt  to  prevent  the  gross  plunder  of  the  Egyptian 
people  which  is  now  arranged.  Every  European  in  Alexandria 
who  lost  anything  in  the  insurrection  is  sending  in  his  bill  for 
“indemnity,”  which  is  backed  by  his  Consul  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  natiou.  As  a  rule,  he  has  lost  something,  but,  as  a 
rule  also,  he  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to  his  losses  plus 
“  indirect  damages,”  and,  as  he  cannot  claim  for  them,  he  adds 
their  amount  to  the  value  of  his  stolen  goods.  Men,  therefore, 
whose  “  duds  ”  would  not  have  fetched  £100  in  any  auction-room 
in  Europe  are  charging  as  if  for  Louis-Quinze  furniture,  and 
many  more  are  presenting  invoices  of  stores  five-sixths  of 
which  had  previously  been  sold  out.  They  will  all  be  paid, 
not  according  to  the  amount  of  their  losses,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dread  entertained  of  their  Consuls  and  their  own 
priority  of  application,  the  total  amount  to  be  expended  being 
limited  to  £3,500,000.  Two  millions  would  probably  over¬ 
pay  everybody,  and  the  remainder  is  plunder,  conceded  because 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  is  too  weak  to  offend  any  considerable 
Power.  The  International  Commissioners  have  no  means  what¬ 
ever  of  testing  accounts,  and  will  have  a  natural  delicacy  in 
snubbing  claimants  belonging  to  each  other’s  nationalities ; 
while  the  witnesses,  being  all  interested,  will  support  each 
other’s  statements  to  the  last  decimal.  The  cost,  moreover, 
instead  of  falling  on  Alexandria,  which  was  guilty,  will  fall  on 
Egypt,  which  was  innocent,  the  legitimate  Government  having 
done  its  best  to  prevent  the  insurrection.  The  scene  is  scandal¬ 
ous,  and  worthy  only  of  Tunis  under  a  French  Protectorate. 

Mr.  D.  Forrest,  who  says  he  has  much  experience  of  the 
Egyptian  Fellaheen,  writes  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the 
Times.  He  declares  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  make  Egyptians 
sharpshooters,  for  the  people  are  universally  short-sighted.  They 
cannot  see  the  bull’s-eye  in  a  target  at  a  hundred  yards,  or  the 
target  itself  at  three  hundred.  This  is  the  explanation  of  their 
had  practice  in  action.  That  Egyptians  are  liable  to  ophthalmia 
is  certain,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  a  short¬ 
sighted  nation.  The  statement  strikes  us  as  prima  facie  absurd, 
and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  eyesight,  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
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North  and  the  bright  light  of  the  South,  should  become  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  strain  to  see  clearly  would,  in  the  former  case,  be 
perpetual  and  hereditary.  The  difficulty  is  to  believe  that  sun¬ 
light  would  not  affect  all  eyes  in  all  places,  and  certainly  natives 
of  India,  living  in  a  light  as  keen  as  that  of  Egypt,  show  no 
inclination  to  short-sight.  Their  huntsmen  can  see  like  Red 
Indians.  There  may,  however,  be  a  difference  which  has  escaped 
notice,  and  is  worth  inquiry,  the  unusual  keenness  of  sight  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Scandinavians  being  a  long-noticed  fact.  Any  differ¬ 
ence  in  length  of  sight,  if  universal  or  very  usual,  would 
account  for  very  great  differences  in  plastic  art,  and  in  the  use 
of  colour.  _ 

Obstruction  began  on  Friday  week,  so  soon  as  the  Attorney- 
General  moved  that  “the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair,”  in  order 
that  he  might  move,  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  that  the 
Chairman  be  directed  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act.  Leave  was  at  once  re¬ 
sisted,  but  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  90  (160  to  70). 
On  the  motion  that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  ask  for  leave  to 
amend  the  Oaths  Act,  motions  that  progress  be  reported  were 
at  once  made,  and  the  whole  of  the  later  hours  of  Friday  thus 
occupied,  till  the  Government  gave  way,  and  deferred  the 
motion  till  after  midnight  on  Monday,  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler 
calling  the  Bill  a  national  renunciation  of  God,  and  Mr.  Warton 
terming  it  a  preference  of  Bradlaugh  to  God. 


On  Monday,  after  another  fierce  little  debate,  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Wolff  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  staying  at 
Caunes  chiefly  to  avoid  this  Bill,  the  resolution  to  ask  for  leave 
to  bring  it  in  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  131  (184  to  53),  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  not  choosing  to  bring  up  their  followers 
to  battle  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict.  Accordingly,  the  Bill  has 
been  brought  in  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  simply  provides 
that,  “  Any  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  instead  of  making  and  subscribing  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  appointed  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act,  1866,. 
as  amended  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act,  1868,  make  and 
subscribe  a  solemn  affirmation,  in  the  form  of  the  said  oath, 
substituting  the  words  *  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare 
and  affirm,’  for  the  word  ‘swear,’  and  omitting  the  words 
‘  So  help  me  God;’  and  the  making  and  subscribing  of  such 
affirmation  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the  making  and  sub¬ 
scribing  of  the  said  oath.”  This  very  simple  Bill  is  not  to  be 
read  a  second  time  till  after  the  various  measures  which  it  is 
intended  to  transmit  to  the  Grand  Committees  have  been 
disposed  of  in  that  way.  The  effort  of  the  Conservatives 
will  then  be  directed,  first  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  and  next 
to  limit  it  to  the  case  of  future  Members,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  may  not  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  it,  with¬ 
out  going  through  yet  another  contest.  Without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  feel  anything  but  deep  dissatisfaction  at  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
election,  we  must  say  that  if  the  Liberals  allow  themselves  to 
accept  this  amendment,  they  will  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr- 
Bradlaugh.  And  for  oui’  own  parts,  the  less  we  like  a  public 
man,  the  more  jealous  we  feel  of  any  attempt  deliberately  to 
persecute  him.  _ 

The  Solicitor- General  (Sir  Farrer  Herschell),  in  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Egham  Branch  of  the  West  Surrey  Liberal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  last  Tuesday,  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  can¬ 
didature  of  Mr.  St.  George  Lane-Fox  as  a  Liberal  representative 
of  West  Surrey,  delivered  a  very  masterly  and  impressive  speech 
on  the  claims  of  the  Government  on  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  had  to  deal,  which  he 
exhibited  with  extraordinary  force.  Iu  speaking  of  the  Rules  of 
Procedure,  he  made  the  statement  that  while  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1874-1880  had  only  discussed  the  various  Addresses 
in  answer  to  the  various  Queen’s  Speeches  during  eleven  nights,, 
distributed  over  all  its  seven  Sessions,  there  were  eleven  nights 
consumed  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  of  the  Session  of  1882 
taken  alone;  and  while  declaring  his  firm  belief  that  the  Liberal 
Party  never  could  afford  to  burke  discussion,  if  only  because  it 
feels  too  much  pride  in  the  superiority  of  its  own  reasons,  Sir 
Farrer  Herschell  assured  his  audience  that  the  Liberals 
will  necessarily  care  more  than  the  Conservatives  to  put 
a  limit  to  verbal  discussion,  because  they  desire  action, 
while  the  Conservatives  may  often  prefer  empty  words.  He 
also  made  a  very  powerful  reply  to  those  who  say  that  the 
British  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  impotent  and  whoT'* 
without  diplomatic  influence  in  Europe,  at  the  very  moment  when 
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tliey  assert  that  its  first  achievement  was  to  get  all  the  Naval 
Powers  to  join  in  a  demonstration  against  Turkey  in  the  Adriatic, 
■■which  they  declare  to  have  been  ridiculous  and  almost  idiotic. 
"When,  said  Sir  Farrer  Herschell,  did  any  Government  give  such 
.a  proof  of  influence  yet,  as  to  persuade  all  the  other  great 
Powers  to  join  with  it  in  an  act  of  confessedly  ridiculous 
folly?  If  the  British  Government,  immediately  on  its  accession 
to  power,  had  the  influence  to  effect  so  much  as  that,  it  must 
have  exerted  influence  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
■diplomacy. 

The  French  Senate  on  Friday  week  finally  rejected  the 
Barbey  Bill,  which  allowed  the  Government  to  banish  any 
member  of  a  family  formerly  reigning  in  France,  if  he  or  she 
had  done  any  overt  act  as  a  Pretender,  or  any  act  jeopardising 
the  Republic.  The  reason  assigned  was  “  reluctance  to  begin 
a  regime  of  proscription;”  and  though  the  majority  was  only 
five — 142  to  137 — the  Bill  is  dropped.  The  Cabinet  there¬ 
upon  resigned,  and  M.  Grdvyhas  formed  another,  with  M.  Jules 
Ferry  as  Premier,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  as  Foreign  Minister, 
General  Thibaudin  as  Minister  of  War,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Tirard  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
M.  Martin  Feuillee  as  Miuister  of  Justice,  and  M.  Raynal 
as  Minister  of  Public  Works.  This  Cabinet,  which  is 
'•Gambettist,  with  a  tendency  towards  the  Extreme  Left,  is 
prepared,  as  its  first  act,  to  stretch  an  Act  of  1834,  under  which 
the  King  could  place  any  officer  cn  retraite,  so  as  to  cover  the 
case  of  the  Princes,  and  loudly  proclaims  that,  in  case  of 
necessity,  it  will  defend  the  Republic  with  vigour.  That  is,  it 
will  expel  the  Princes,  as  an  administrative  measure.  The 
Cabinet  is  said  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Chamber,  but  is  suspected 
■of  entertaining  a  “  forward  ”  policy  in  foreign  affairs.  M. 
Challemel-Lacour  is  certainly  of  that  school. 


The  programme  read  by  M.  Ferry  on  Thursday  is  lengthy 
and  argumentative.  The  Ministry  say  they  will  “  terminate 
the  incident  ”  of  the  Princes  and  try  to  avoid  crises,  and  that 
They  will  go  forward  with  reforms  one  by  one,  and  with  modera¬ 
tion.  They  propose  to  reform  the  Magistracy,  to  improve  the 
Municipal  Law,  to  carry  the  Habitual  Criminals  Bill — making 
dhriee-convicted  persons  liable  to  transportation — and  to  intro¬ 
duce  Bills  establishing  provident  societies  and  regulating  trades 
unions.  They  will  negotiate  with  the  great  railway  companies 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  lines  required,  and  they  will 
complete  the  organisation  of  the  Protectorate  in  Tunis.  Their 
foreign  policy  is  peace,  but  “  a  peaceful  policy  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  inactive  one.  Wherever  in  foreign  questions  our  in¬ 
terests  or  honour  are  involved,  we  mean  and  ought  to  maintain 
France  in  the  rank  belonging  to  her.”  These  expressions  are 
vague,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  internal  “  reforms  ”  will 
all  be  in  the  ultra-Liberal  sense,  and  that  the  Ministry 
will  seek  foreign  influence  and  more  colonies.  That  is, 
they  will  press  “  claims,”  in  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tonquin,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  the  South  Seas.  That  policy  will  not  be  approved 
by  the  electors,  but  it  is  said  that  M.  Ferry  has  con¬ 
ciliated  the  Extremists,  and  will  be  supported  by  the  threat 
of  Dissolution,  of  which  his  followers  stand  in  great  awe.  He 
ruled  last  time  for  twelve  months,  but  we  hardly  anticipate  for 
him  on  this  occasion  that  extreme  longevity.  If  he  can  get  on 
till  August,  he  will  have  done  much ;  and  if  he  is  too  warlike, 
he  may  fall  in  a  month. 

Mr.  Childers,  on  Wednesday,  received  a  deputation  from  the 
■  Financial  Reform  Association  of  Liverpool,  which  presented  a 
memorial  praying  for  a  “free  breakfast-table,”  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  on  dried  fruits  and  on  plate.  They  thought 
that  in  exchange  for  these  duties,  the  “  death  duties  ”  could  be 
increased,  “  so  as  to  yield  from  four  to  eight  millions  more 
revenue,”  and  acknowledged  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to 
abolish  all  indirect  taxation  in  favour  of  direct,  and  that  they 
included  the  liquor  duties  in  indirect  taxes, — this  latter  being, 
we  imagine,  a  new  departure.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  even 
suggested  a  graduated  income-tax,  increasing  with  the  scale  of 
wealth.  Mr.  Childers,  after  taking  much  trouble  to  elicit  from 
the  deputation  their  ultimate  view,  made  a  sensible  reply.  He 
was  a  convinced  Free-trader,  believed  that,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  every  reduction  of  duties  produced  benefit,  and 
he  would  gladly  carry  through  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  policy. 
He  had  not,  however,  succeeded,  like  the  Tories,  to  a 
surplus  of  six  millions,  but  was  in  a  very  different  situa¬ 
tion.  He  made  no  pi-omise3  whatever,  and  hinted  very 


distinctly  that  he  viewed  a  plan  of  taxation  under  which  a 
working  teetotaller  would  possess  a  vote,  yet  be  exempt  alto¬ 
gether  from  imposts,  with  considerable  distrust.  The  English 
dislike  of  the  self-adjusting,  indirect  taxes,  which  are  so  popular 
in  the  Colonies,  is  very  curious,  as  is  the  failure  of  any  proposal 
to  try  the  French  tax  on  transfers  of  real  property.  The  ideas 
of  reformers  seem  to  be  confined  to  income-taxes  and  succession 
duties,  though  Mr.  Muspratt,  President  of  the  Association, 
admitted  that  they  had  a  proposal  for  a  land-tax  in  reserve. 


The  Attorney- General  has  made  his  anti-Bribery  Bill  much 
more  bearable,  but  it  is  still  on  one  point  open  to  objection. 
We  cordially  approve  the  clauses  reducing  the  limit  of  allowable 
expenditure  to  £350  for  every  2,000  voters  in  boroughs,  and  to 
£500  in  counties,  experience  showing  that  expense  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  candidate’s  respectability.  Nor  have  we  any 
criticism  to  offer  on  the  penalties  for  bribery  and  corruption, 
whether  inflicted  on  the  candidate  or  on  his  agents,  if 
proved  to  be  guilty.  But  we  cannot  see  the  justice  of  punish¬ 
ing  the  candidate  because  his  ageuts  are  corrupt.  True, 
under  the  new  Bill  he  is  not  liable  penally,  but  he  is 
liable  to  be  declared  incompetent  to  sit  for  that  borough, 
and  a  treacherous  agent,  who  has  been  bribed  by  the  other  side, 
may  still  practically  disfranchise  a  Member  who  has  earnestly 
sought  to  prevent  corruption.  Suppose  the  Women’s  Rights 
people  pay  an  agent  of  Sir  Henry  James  to  treat  electors,  and 
that  he  therefore  loses  his  right  to  contest  Taunton.  It  is  most 
important  to  put  down  bribery,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  treating; 
but  suppose  we  could  put  it  down  by  disfranchising  the  Mayor, 
whenever  it  occurred  in  his  borough,  would  Sir  Henry  vote  for 
that  ?  Let  every  man  answer  for  his  own  offences,  not  those  of 
agents  Avho  may  be  acting  in  the  teeth  of  instructions. 


Hobart  Pasha  writes  to  the  Times  for  the  millionth  time  to 
warn  the  world  that  Russia  is  designing.  The  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg,  he  says,  want  the  control  of  the  Kilia  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  If  they  get  it,  they  will  deepen  the  channel, 
improve  the  harbour,  draw  off  all  water,  and  control  the  river 
for  ever.  That,  clearly,  would  be  horrid,  especially  as  Russia, 
whether  she  improves  rivers  or  blocks  up  river3,  must  be  treated 
as  having  bad  objects  ;  but  we  still  want  to  know  why  Austria 
supports  that  scheme.  She  has  engineers  who  understand 
hydraulics,  and  her  statesmen  are  quite  aware  that  for  her  a 
free  Danube  is  a  vital  question.  Russia  will  not  secure  the 
Kilia  mouth  against  Austria’s  will,  and  if  Austria  consents, 
why  does  she  consent  P  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  Austrian 
engineers  are  aware  that  this  dream  of  drawing  off  the  water  is 
all  nonsense,  that  the  Danube  could  supply  a  dozen  mouths,  as 
the  Ganges  does,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  is  not  to  preserve 
the  river,  but  to  secure  free  ingress  to  it  ? 


Mi.  Raikes  has  had  to  defend  himself  this  week  for  the  im¬ 
putation  which  he  recently  cast  on  Mr.  Gladstone  for  attending 
the  Carnival  at  Nice,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  pelted  by  confetti, 
as  he  sat  on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  colleagues  were  met  in  solemn  Cabinet,  to  hear  the  revelations 
of  the  Assassination  conspiracy  at  Dublin.  Mr.  Raikes  is  not  at 
all  ashamed  of  himself, — which,  indeed,  we  were  not  so  sanguine 
as  to  expect  that  he  would  be, — and  declares  in  Thursday’s  Times 
that  this  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  was  “  an  exhibition  of  rather 
astonishing  levity,  on  the  part  of  an  English  Prime  Minister  of 
mature  age.”  Mr.  Raikes  appears  to  think  that  when  a  Minister 
in  search  of  health  is  persuaded  by  his  colleagues  to  absent 
himself  for  a  time  from  work,  he  i3  bound  to  keep  himself  in¬ 
formed  by  telegraph  of  the  nature  of  their  deliberations,  and  to 
reflect  in  his  features  the  gravity  and  responsibility  of  his 
colleagues’  counsels.  Mr.  Raikes  might,  perhaps,  persuade 
himself  to  act  so  Pecksniffian  a  part  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  he  will  hardly  persuade  the  country  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  would  be  the  better  for  going  through  so  ignominious  an 
imposture. _ _ 

The  full  correspondence  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  been  published,  but  its  substance  does  not  differ 
from  the  sketch  originally  given.  The  Pope’s  ultimatum  is 
clearly  that  the  training  of  priests  in  seminaries  shall  be  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked  by  the  State. 

Bank  Rate,  3^-  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  REVELATIONS  IN  DUBLIN. 

"TTTHAT  is  tlie  use  of  affecting  to  doubt  the  evidence, 
VV  especially  James  Carey’s,  just  produced  in  the 
Kilmainham  inquiry  ?  Nobody  does  at  heart  doubt  it.  A 
few  Land  Leaguers  will  say  they  do,  and  will  dilate  on  the  in¬ 
famous  character  of  the  witnesses  ;  but  they  will  be  regarded 
by  all  men,  their  own  followers  included,  simply  as  advocates, 
pleading  as  they  were  expected  to  plead.  Murderers  on 
system  who  have  at  last  told  the  truth  have  existed  in  all 
lands,  witness  our  own  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
assassinations  in  Sheffield,  which  were  morally  almost  worse, 
because  more  sordid,  than  those  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  special 
baseness  of  Carey  has  very  little  bearing  on  the  matter.  About 
him,  it  may  be  admitted  once  for  all,  the  maddest  Irishman 
has  justification  for  his  rage.  Upon  his  own  showing,  apart  from 
all  other  evidence,  he  is  either  a  worse  Titus  Oates,  swearing 
away  his  own  sworn  comrades’  lives,  or  a  man  who,  not  being 
pressed  by  want  or  provoked  by  personal  wrong,  assisted  to 
organise  systematic  murders  of  men  to  whom  he  had  so  little 
enmity,  that  when  one  escaped,  he  took  another  for  his  victim 
with  perfect  indifference ;  who  planned  and  directed  all 
details  ;  who  rolled  crime  under  his  tongue  as  a  morsel  with 
cynical  enjoyment,  suggesting  seriously  that  the  knives  used 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition,  as  “  specimens  of  Irish 
industry who  proposed  in  the  Town  Council  an  address 
expressing  horror  at  his  own  murders  ;  and  who  then  turned 
on  his  confederates,  and  with  testimony  expressed  in  the 
clearest  language,  and  pervaded  by  a  kind  of  philosophic  calm, 
doomed  them  to  the  gallows.  No  words,  Irish  or  Englishman 
do  justice  to  a  man  who,  though  well  understood  in  the 
East,  where  he  has  had  many  exemplars,  is  in  Europe,  God  be 
thanked,  exceptional  ;  but  that,  with  experienced  men,  does 
not  destroy  his  evidence.  They  know  that  such  men  revel 
in  truth,  when  it  is  an  offence  to  tell  it ;  they  see  how  the 
evidence  fits  into  the  facts,  and  they  believe  that  while  any 
detail  may  be  wrong  as  to  individuals,  and  while  much  must 
still  be  concealed,  the  solid  substance  of  the  Informers’  testi¬ 
mony  is  true.  No  one,  even  if  as  deeply  interested  in  Irish 
extremists  as  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  doubts  at  heart  that 
within  the  United  Kingdom  there  exists  a  Society  organised 
to  murder  any  politicians  whose  death  may  increase  the  hos¬ 
tility  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  keep  up,  for 
semi-social,  semi-political  objects,  a  reign  of  terror.  The 
Society,  be  their  instruments  who  they  may,  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Irish  Home-rulers  would  have  slaughtered  Lord 
Cowper  and  Mr.  Forster,  but  for  accidents  which  seem  almost 
miracles— Mr.  Forster,  if  Lord  Clive  was  right,  must  still 
have  a  destiny  before  him — and  they  did  slaughter  Mr.  Burke 
and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  in  intention  Mr.  Field. 
The  only  real  doubts  are  as  to  the  identity  of  those  accused,  as 
to  the  persons  indirectly  concerned,  as  to  the  ramifications  of 
the  Society,  as  to  its  relation  to  other  bodies  apparently  only 
political ;  and  as  the  inquiry  goes  on,  if  the  right  methods  are 
pursued,  those  doubts  will  all  slowly  and  gradually  be  resolved. 

The  right  method  has  been  hit  upon,  we  believe,  by  the 
Irish  Government,  and  was  hit  upon  more  than  a  generation 
ago,  by  the  singularly  cool  and  merciful  men  who,  after  the 
unsleeping,  unwatched,  persistent  effort  of  years,  finally  sup¬ 
pressed  and  still  repress  the  system  known  as  Thuggee, — per¬ 
haps  the  only  grand  system  of  crime  ever  crushed  by  men  who 
were  formally  exempted  by  the  criminals  from  all  danger  of 
personally  suffering  from  its  effects.  The  first  law  of  every 
Thug  was  never  to  touch  a  European.  The  Thuggee  Com¬ 
missioners  relied,  as  all  Governments  in  presence  of  murderous 
secret  societies  must  rely,  upon  three  great  facts.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  for  large  numbers  of  men,  with  their  consciences 
wounded,  as  every  human  conscience  is  wounded,  by  pre¬ 
meditated  murder,  not  to  desire,  when  under  dread  of  death,  to 
relieve  them  by  confession.  It  is  nearly  impossible — we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Thuggee  Department  there 
has  never  been  an  instance — for  such  men  so  situated 
to  burden  their  consciences  afresh  by  elaborate  lies. 
And  it  is  quite  impossible  for  many  men,  with  no  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other,  to  invent  the  same  detailed 
falsehoods.  Ten  clocks  in  a  town  may  be  all  wrong,  but  if 
they  all  tell  the  same  time,  that  is  the  true  time  of  day,  on 
the  scheme  of  calculation  accepted  in  that  town.  If,  therefore, 
many  men  in  a  secret  society  are  arrested  and  examined,  their 
statements  collated  and  combined,  and  then  the  whole  result 


made  known  to  each,  all  will  gradually  come  out.  We  doubt,  if. 
the  impulse  to  reveal  is  always  fear,  though  fear  may  enter  into  it.. 
The  bad  are  often  brave,  and  we  see  no  good  in  slandering  the 
evil.  The  Thugs  probably  cared  about  death  as  little  as  other 
Asiatics,  and  under  many  circumstances  would,  we  doubt  not,  have- 
gone  in  silence  to  the  gallows  or  the  stake.  But  once  convinced 
that  silence  shields  nothing,  that  all  is  known  but  details,  that 
passionate  desire  for  relief  from  a  burden,  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  wisely  or  foolishly,  has  utilised  forages,  wakes 
in  assassins  to  its  full  strength,  and  the  narratives  flow  forth, 
as  if  driven  out  of  the  memory — always  abnormally  acute — 
by  some  interior  power.  It  was  clearly  through  the  little- 
noticed  clause  in  the  Crimes  Act  allowing  private  examination 
that  the  revelations  about  these  “  Irish  Invincibles  ”  were 
obtained.  There  lies  the  secret  of  strength,  and  it 
is  through  that,  and  that  only,  that  dangerous  societies 
can  be  attacked  by  the  State  with  solid  hope  of  success. 
Menaces  are  overpowered  by  stronger  threats.  Rewards,  even 
when  they  are  extravagant,  fall  dead.  Carey,  recollect,  comes 
in  for  no  reward.  Pardons  have  only  a  partial  effect.  It  is 
in  the  calm,  scientific  collection  of  evidence  produced  by 
interrogation  that  the  secret  of  eliciting  truth  must  lie, 
whoever  and  wherever  the  criminals  may  be.  That  alone 
breaks  up  the  combination.  There  is  nothing  specially  Irish, 
in  the  matter,  unless  it  be  that  in  Ireland  there  is,  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  a  separate  horror  of  death  in  sin.  The  Bavarian  Judges, 
the  Belgian  Judges,  the  French  Judges  have  never  employed 
any  other  system  ;  and  Bavarians,  at  all  events,  are  in  all 
ethnical  peculiarities  the  very  opposites  of  Irishmen.  We 
repeat — fiercely  as  opinion  is  boiling — that  there  are  no  one- 
legged  races,  and  that  it  is  in  human  nature,  and  not  in  Irish 
nature,  that  we  must  seek  for  means  to  secure  the  victory  to 
the  Right. 

Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the  Thuggee  Law  into- 
our  jurisprudence,  is  a  question  rather  for  statesmen  and 
experts  in  the  detection  of  crime  than  for  journalists.  We 
certainly  would  not  adopt  it  as  an  exceptional  law  against 
Ireland.  We  loathe  these  exceptional  laws,  which  at  bottom 
reveal  the  deep  distrust  one  section  of  the  people  entertain  of 
another,  and  which  we  believe  to  intensify  national  hate  as 
nothing  else  does.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  first  principle 
of  the  Thuggee  Law,  that  to  be  a  Thug — that  is,  to  belong  to 
an  association  which  you  know  intends  murder — is  a  capital 
offence,  is  not  a  principle  applicable  to  the  whole  United- 
Kingdom,  and  to  every  country  in  the  world.  Such  a  law,  if 
propei’ly  safeguarded  by  right  of  pardon,  right  of  inflicting 
minor  sentences,  and  right  of  the  accused  to  bear  testimony  in 
their  own  defence,  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  and  justice.  No  man  whatever,  under  any 
provocation,  can  have  any  right  to  join  such  a  society,  and  we 
can  see  no  just  liberty  of  Englishmen  which  such  a  law  would 
infringe.  Why  should  not  an  Englishman  be  questioned  as  to 
his  share  in  such  a  society,  his  evidence  be  collated  with  other 
evidence,  and  he  then  fairly  and  openly,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  be  committed  and  tried?  We  see  no  objection, 
except  in  the  freedom  of  arrest  which  such  a  law  might- 
give  to  the  Police,  and  a  safeguard  against  that  could  be  found' 
by  requiring  a  Judge’s  warrant,  or  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  true  objection  to  such  a  law  is  the  addition  it 
would  make  to  the  long  list  of  crimes,  and  unhappily  this  crime 
has  added  itself.  We  English  are  bound,  while  we  are  raging- 
about  Ireland  and  its  assassins,  to  remember  that  we  had  assassins- 
here,  that  we  could  not  cope  with  them,  and  that  we  crushed 
them  at  last  partly  by  removing  grievances,  and  partly  by  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  way  of  pardons  which  went  to  the  very  verge 
of  compacts  with  crime,  if  they  did  not  overstep  it.  The- 
Saw-grinders  never  struck  the  great,  and  their  history 
is  therefore  forgotten ;  but  it  exists  in  Blue-books,  and 
will  teach  all  who  read  the  ghastly  narrative  not  to 
confuse  the  necessary  and  energetic  punishment  of  crime- 
with  questions  of  race  or  creed.  Assassination  Societies 
must  be  crushed,  and  they  can  be  crushed,  if  only  Englishmen, 
will  remember  that  the  obstacle  is  not  their  justice,  or  their 
mercy,  or  their  political  situation,  but  their  slavish  devotion 
to  methods  of  inquiry  which  are  hopelessly  at  variance  with, 
circumstances.  Suppose  all  Dublin  in  Mouravieff’s  hands. 
We  should  not  have  known  one-tenth  of  what  we  know  from 
allowing  a  quiet  lawyer  to  ask  questions  and  promise  partial 
pardons.  The  men  who  plead  for  mere  violence  are  at  heart 
doubtful  if  the  Societies  in  the  struggle  may  not  win.  Non¬ 
sense  !  They  cannot  win,  even  in  Russia,  where  all  depends  on 
an  individual ;  and  in  a  free  country,  the  only  society  which, 
cannot  be  defeated,  is  never  betrayed,  and  cannot  be  shut  up. 
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is  the  State.  The  State  has  only  to  use  the  powers  at  its 
disposal,  without  injustice,  without  violence,  and,  above  all, 
without  proscriptions,  and  it  will  strike  down  political  assas¬ 
sination  as  easily  as  assassination  for  plunder.  Fanatics? 
Where  is  the  trace  of  true  fanaticism,  in  the  whole  ghastly 
affair  ? 


THE  IRISH  DEBATE. 

HE  amendment  on  the  Address,  which  Mr.  Gorst  moved 
on  Tuesday,  in  relation  to  Irish  policy,  was,  as 
every  one  admits,  the  offspring  of  the  Dublin  “  revela¬ 
tions.”  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Gorst  that  in  those  revelations 
there  was  matter  that  could  be  made  to  cast  a  new  discredit 
on  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  releasing  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  Parliamentary  colleagues  last  April  without  conditions, 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Forster  was  disposed  to  require  more 
or  less  impracticable  conditions ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Gorst 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  half  patronage,  half 
sneer,  requiring  the  Government  to  go  on  with  the  policy 
of  repression,  and  to  return  no  more  to  that  policy  of  con¬ 
cession,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gorst,  marked  the  period  when 
Mr.  Forster  separated  himself  from  his  colleagues.  It  is 
really  on  this  point  that  the  whole  discussion,  so  far  as  there 
has  been  serious  discussion  at  all,  has  turned.  Those  speakers 
who,  like  Mr.  O’Donnell,  delivered  something  like  half-an- 
liour’s  declamation  on  nothing  in  particular,  to  every  minute 
they  devoted  to  the  question  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  speaking,  did  not  discuss  the  amendment  at  all ;  they 
only  endeavoured,  not  ineffectually,  to  discredit  still  further 
the  waning  significance  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  a  few  speakers — especially  the  Conservatives — have  seized 
the  point,  that,  in  Mr.  Gorst’s  opinion,  there  is  a  special 
opportuneness  at  the  present  moment  in  exhorting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  done  with  the  policy  of  concession,  and  to  stick 
to  the  policy  of  repression  which  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act 
has  enabled  them  to  pursue  ;  and  they  hold  that  that  special 
opportuneness  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Government 
let  Mr.  Parnell  out  of  prison,  he  wras  counting  on  the  prospect 
of  putting  down  outrage  by  the  agency  of  a  man — Mr. 
Sheridan — to  whom  the  evidence  of  the  informers  attributes 
the  organisation  of  outrage  throughout  Ireland.  Now,  have 
the  recent  revelations  really  thrown  new  light  on  theKilmain- 
ham  transaction,  or  tended  in  any  degree  to  support  Mr.  Forster’s 
judgment  of  that  matter,  and  to  discredit  the  judgment  of 
the  Government  ?  On  the  contrary — writing  with  Mr.  Forster's 
speech  of  Thursday  night  before  us — we  should  say  that,  so 
far  as  the  revelations  have  thrown  any  light  on  the  matter  at 
all,  they  have  tended  to  support  the  judgment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  diminish  the  presumption  that  Mr.  Forster’s  per¬ 
sonal  judgment  on  the  situation  in  April  last  was  the  accurate 
judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  new  revelations  are  to  be  trusted, 
— and,  of  course,  that  must  be  the  supposition  on  which 
we  are  to  proceed,  if  we  are  to  take  them  into  account  at 
all, — it  is  certain  that  it  was  the  policy  of  imprisoning  on 
suspicion  and  without  trial  that  led  to  the  formation  of  that 
special  Assassination  Committee  by  whom  the  murders  were 
performed.  For  that,  of  course,  the  Government  was  fully  as 
responsible  as  Mr.  Forster,  though  Mr.  Forster  is  understood 
to  have  pressed  the  first  Coercion  Act  on  the  Government. 
But,  in  considering  the  question  whether  the  Government 
were  right  in  wishing  to  relax  that  irritating  policy  at 
the  first  practicable  opportunity,  or  whether  Mr.  Forster  was 
right  in  desiring  to  maintain  it  for  some  months  longer, 
as  he  certainly  did  desire,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  out 
of  account  that  it  was  the  first  Coercion  Act  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  evidence,  really  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Assassination  Committee,  and  gave  the  extreme  party  the 
notion  that  there  was  no  hope  without  recourse  to  the  most 
violent  measures.  No  one  maintains  or  even  hints  that,  had 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  been  detained  longer  in  prison, 
the  Phcenix  Park  murders  would  not  have  taken  place.  On 
the  contrary,  every  effort  was  made  to  assassinate  Mr.  Forster 
himself  before  the  political  prisoners  had  been  released,  and  he 
only  escaped  by  providential  miscarriages  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  new  light,  therefore,  which  is  shed  on  the  matter  by  the 
Dublin  evidence, — if  it  can  be  trusted  at  all, — certainly  shows 
this,  that  Mr.  Forster,  in  sticking  so  eagerly  to  the  policy  of  keep¬ 
ing  popular  leaders  in  prison  without  trial, — even  when  it  was 
known  that  they  had  become  anxious  to  suppress  outrage, — was 
intensifying  the  motive  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  assas¬ 
sinations,  while  the  Government  in  abandoning  that  policy  at 


the  earliest  moment  when,  from  the  information  which  they 
received,  they  thought  that  it  might  be  safely  abandoned,  were 
diminishing  the  force  of  the  motive  which  chiefly  stimulated  the 
assassins. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  the  new  evidence  certainly  proves 
this, — that  Mr.  Parnell  was  counting  on  a  reputed  organiser  of 
outrage  to  stay  the  hand  of  outrage.  And  though,  of  course,  we 
must  not  assume  what  no  one  has  the  right  to  assume  on  such 
evidence  as  we  have  already  had,  that  this  reputed  organiser  of 
outrage  had  l'eally  organised  outrage,  yet,  assuming  this  to  be 
so,  and  admitting  that  Mr.  Paniell  was  really  counting  on  this, 
the  question  is  not  in  the  least  how  far  Mr.  Parnell  knew  what 
he  was  about,  but  how  far  Mr.  Parnell  was  or  was  not  in 
earnest  in  the  desire  to  use  his  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging  outrage.  If  he  was  in  earnest — and  no  one  has  even 
hinted  that  the  new  evidence  proves  that  he  was  not, — the 
Government  had  absolutely  no  legal  right  to  detain  him 
a  day  in  prison  after  they  had  come  to  the  conviction  that 
his  release  would  rather  aid  the  cause  of  order  in  Ireland,  than 
hinder  it.  He  had  been  proved  guilty  of  no  crime,  was  held  in 
pi'ison  on  suspicion  solely,  because  the  Act  allowed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  detain  on  suspicion  persons  whose  liberty  was  believed  to 
be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  order  in  Ireland,  and  the  moment  that 
belief  ceased,  the  power  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  Coercion 
Act  ceased  too.  Even  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  intend  to  stop 
outi'ages  through  the  agency  of  a  man  who  had  organised 
them,  there  was  absolutely  no  legal  light  under  the  Coercion 
Act  to  detain  him  in  prison. 

But,  then,  Mi’.  Forster  asserts  that  he  resigned  because  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Prevention  Bill,  by 
which  the  Irish  Government  were  to  gain  an  equivalent  for  the 
power  of  the  Coercion  Act  which  had  failed.  We  reply  that,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  show  that  the  detention 
of  Mr.  Parnell  for  two  or  three  months  longer  in  prison  would 
have  secured  the  Government  against  any  kind  of  disorder 
which  they  had  to  encounter  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
release  ; — rather  the  contrary.  Nor,  again,  was  the  passing  of  the 
Crimes  Prevention  Bill  Mr.  Forster’s  main  condition  for  the 
release  of  the  suspects.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  release 
them  on  their  own  undertaking  not  to  obstruct  the  cause  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland,  an  undertaking  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  absolutely  no  right  to  require  so  soon  as  they 
had  convinced  themselves  on  adequate  moral  evidence  that 
the  release  of  the  suspects,  without  conditions,  would  promote 
the  cause  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland.  Further,  Mr.  Forster’s 
wish  that  the  Crimes  Prevention  Bill  should  have  taken  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  Procedure  Resolutions,  though  it  expresses,  of 
course,  his  own  personal  view  of  the  crisis,  has  not  been  shown 
to  have  been  communicated  by  him  to  his  colleagues,  while 
the  Prime  Minister  intimated  in  the  most  distinct  manner  last 
April  that  those  colleagues  had  not  received  any  such  im¬ 
pression  from  Mr.  Forster. 

On  the  whole,  we  maintain  that  the  recent  revelations  in 
Dublin  go  to  show— so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  question  at  all — 
that  the  Government  were  quite  right  in  releasing  the  suspects, 
when  they  did,  without  conditions;  that  so  far  as  that  act 
affected  the  order  of  Ireland  at  all,  it  affected  it  for  good,  and 
not  for  evil  ;  that  it  immensely  increased  the  dismay  and 
horror  with  which  the  assassinations  were  received,  and  led 
even  to  a  general  feeling  of  remorse  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen 
which  would  never  have  been  felt  had  Mr.  Parnell  remained 
in  prison.  We  are  persuaded,  indeed,  that,  so  far  from 
throwing  any  sinister  light  on  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
the  recent  revelations  have  shown  only  this, — that  the  policy 
of  the  first  Coercion  Act  was  a  thoroughly  mistaken  and 
irritating  policy,  which,  though  it  enabled  the  Government 
to  enforce  the  Land  Act,  in  every  other  way  operated  to 
stimulate  crime  and  generate  a  vindictive  public  sentiment. 

Of  one  feature  in  the  Irish  debate — Mr.  0  Brien  s  remark¬ 
able  speech  on  Wednesday — we  must  say  a  word  in  this 
connection.  No  more  furious  speech  was  ever  uttered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  no  such  furious  speech  was  ever 
listened  to  with  such  singular  and  complete  sang-froid.  The 
new  Member  for  Mallow  expressed  opinions  of  the  use  made 
of  the  Crimes  Act  which  amounted  to  the  fiercest  possible 
denunciation  of  the  Government,  of  the  Irish  Judges,  of  the 
Juries,  and  of  the  whole  apparatus  for  killing  innocent 
men,  as  he  professed  to  declare  his  belief  that  the  Crimes 
Act  chiefly  succeeds  in  doing.  Further,  he  most  pointedly  re¬ 
frained  from  expressing  the  smallest  regret  for  having 
supported  the  candidature  of  James  Carey  for  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Dublin,  and  intimated  that  if,  knowing  only 
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what  he  then  knew  of  Carey,  he  had  to  act  again  on  the  same 
circumstances,  he  should  act  precisely  as  he  acted  then. 
What  is  the  bearing  of  such  a  speech  as  that, — delivered  with 
all  the  ferocity  and  menace  of  something  like  physical  intimida¬ 
tion, — on  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Gorst  has  presented  to  the 
House  ?  Why,  this, — that  if  the  Government  be  told  that  it 
has  been  right  only  in  enforcing  the  Crimes  Act,  and  must 
not  again  think  of  a  policy  of  concession  like  that  which 
released  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  the  House  will  have 
done  all  in  its  power  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  fierce 
party  represented  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  treat  the  Crimes  Act 
as  the  only  significant  phase  of  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland,  and 
try  to  persuade  the  Irish  people  that  the  policy  of  justice  and  of 
reform  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Liberals  for  ever.  That  is  a 
libel  for  which  it  is  only  too  easy  to  gain  belief  in  Ireland,  and 
that  is  the  libel  for  which  the  success  of  Mi-.  Gorst’s  amendment 
would  in  the  most  powerful  manner  assist  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his 
friends  to  gain  credence  in  Ireland,  especially  after  Mr.  Forster’s 
elaborate  invective  against  Mr.  Parnell. 


GROWING  ELECTRIC. 

HE  scene  of  Thursday  was  a  scene  of  very  complex  and 
not  very  easily  reconciled  elements  of  political  emotion. 
That  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  attack  on  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  displayed  the  same  indomitable  courage  which  marked 
the  whole  of  his  Irish  administration,  every  one  will  admit. 
Nor  do  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  up  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Land  League  were  lodged  in 
Kilmainham,  they  had  laid  themselves  open  to  the  most 
serious  suspicions  of  complicity  in  a  policy  of  terrorism  which 
involved,  and  which  they  must  have  known  to  involve,  acts  of 
agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland.  That  was  Mr.  Forster’s  justifica¬ 
tion  for  lodging  them  in  Kilmainham,  and,  for  our  own  part, 
we  have  always  believed  that  he  had  established  that  justifica¬ 
tion  over  and  over  again,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  moderate 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  whether 
there  was  any  sound  political  justification  for  raking  up  all 
these  charges  again,  more  than  a  year  after  date,  when  there 
is  no  pretence,  so  far  as  we  can  hear,  for  saying  that  these  Land- 
League  leaders  have  continued,  or  repeated,  their  attempts  to 
stimulate  violence  in  Ireland,  and  when  no  purpose,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  can  be  answered  by  the  repetition  of  these  accusa¬ 
tions,  except  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  colleagues  to  use  their  influence  decisively  on  the  side 
of  order,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  see.  We  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  not  a  little  that  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  urged,  in 
his  very  effective  speech, — and  it  is  not  often  that  we  can 
agree  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor, — as  to  the  unfairness  of  hold¬ 
ing  Mr.  Parnell  responsible  for  everything  which  was  done  by 
his  chief  subordinates  after  his  incarceration,  when  every 
effort  was  made  to  hold  back  from  Mr.  Parnell  the  knowledge 
of  what  these  subordinates  were  then  doing  and  saying.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Forster  on  Thursday  made  the  grave 
error  of  rekindling  very  bitter  animosities  in  the  House,  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  absolute  justification  which  he  had  a  year  ago 
for  his  statements  of  this  kind.  Then  he  was  showing  why 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  down  and  keep  down  the 
Land  League,  and  why  it  would  have  been  then  most 
unsafe  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  men  who  had  acted 
as  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  had  up  to  April  last 
notoriously  acted.  Now,  it  is  not  even  so  much  as  alleged 
that  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Parnell  has  led,  or  is  still  leading, 
to  fresh  outrage,  while  it  is  alleged  that  his  liberation  has  led 
and  is  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  moderate  course, 
amongst  all  those  whom  Mr.  Parnell  can  influence.  That 
being  so,  to  rake  up  the  old  charges, — true  as  many  of  them 
probably  are,  unjust  as  some  of  them,  applying  to  the  period 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s  imprisonment,  appear  to  us  to  be, — is  hardly 
statesmanlike  ;  nor  can  we  see  what  result  it  can  possibly 
produce,  except  to  throw  Mr.  Parnell  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  violent  Irish  party,  a  result 
which  no  one  who  desires  to  see  quiet  restored  to  Ireland  can 
for  a  moment  contemplate  without  regret.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  electric  enough,  before  the  speeches 
of  Thursday  night.  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
0  Connor’s  reply  to  it,  did  not  make  the  atmosphere  less 
electric  ;  and  we,  for  our  own  parts,  do  not  know  what  but 
mischief  can  come  of  the  electrical  state  so  induced.  Onething 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  even  for  Mr.  Forster’s  own  strong  and 
sober  judgment  the  electrical  condition  is  not  favourable.  It 
is  evident  that  he  has  committed  an  error  not  quite  without 
moment,  in  throwing  doubt  on  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  had 


considered  and  agreed  to  press  a  Crimes  Prevention  Bill  before 
he  himself  left  it.  At  least  Lord  Hartington,  with  the  access, 
of  which  he  assured  the  House  that  he  had  carefully  availed 
himself,  to  official  facts,  could  not  easily  have  been  mistaken 
on  this  subject,  so  that  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  Mr. 
Forster’s  memory  must  have  become  confused,  as  Lord  Har¬ 
tington  suggested,  by  his  frequent  and  perilous  journeys  to 
Ireland.  Still,  in  a  less  electric  condition  of  things  than  that 
of  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Forster  would  never  have  been  misled 
into  laying  so  much  stress  upon  a  supposed  error  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  which  turns  out  to  have  been  no  error  at  all. 

The  real  danger  of  the  situation,  however,  is  this  : — Here 
are  Irish  Members  foaming  with  wrath  against  the  Crimes 
Prevention  Act,  and  either  persuaded,  or  determined  to  act  as 
if  they  were  persuaded,  that  that  Act  does  cause  a  great  number 
of  judicial  murders,  and  is  put  in  force  by  passion,  chicanery, 
and  fraud.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  powerful  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  quite  as  passionately  convinced  that  the 
Crimes  Prevention  Act  is  the  one  sole  hope  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  that  the  only  thing  for  Ireland  is  to  stamp  out 
murder  by  the  most  stringent  use  of  that  Act,  and 
that  every  indication  of  policy  which  looks  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  further  reform  in  Ireland  is  to  be  discouraged,  as 
dangerous  and  pusillanimous  weakness.  Between  these  parties 
there  is  no  little  danger  of  an  explosion,  which  might  well 
convulse  the  House  of  Commons.  Members  of  the  extreme 
Irish  party  are  incited  to  fury  by  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Forster’s 
on  Thursday.  Members  of  the  extreme  Conservative  party 
are  incited  to  no  less  fury  by  such  speeches  as  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
on  Wednesday.  It  will  take  sang-froid  and  temper  such  as 
only  the  British  House  of  Commons  can  display,  to  prevent 
these  counter-currents  of  passion  from  leading  to  some  violent 
explosion,  in  which  Constitutional  liberty  might  suffer  a  serious 
shock.  We  believe  that  the  Liberal  leaders  are  equal  to  the 
occasion — Lord  Hartington  certainly  appeared  quite  equal  to  it 
on  Thursday  night — but  we  cannot  look  back  on  such  an 
encounter  as  that  between  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor 
without  a  good  deal  of  anxious  foreboding  for  the  future. 


THE  NEW  MINISTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

milE  crisis  in  France  has  resolved  itself  thus  far,  that  there 
JL  is  again  a  Ministry  which,  so  long  as  the  Chamber  will 
permit,  can  act.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  though  far  too  Jacobin, 
especially  on  religious  questions,  for  our  approval,  is  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  capacity,  with  a  certain  quality  of  persistence 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  firmness,  and  with  a  faculty  for 
managing  Extremists  which  is  becoming  essential  to  a  French 
statesman.  He  has  gathered  together  such  relics  of  the  Gam- 
bettist  Administration  as  are  not  pledged  to  M.  de  Freycinet, 
and  his  Cabinet  is  not  unattractive  to  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber.  They  prefer  competent  men,  though  they  will  not 
support  them  ;  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  General  Thibaudin,  the  Minister  at  War  ;  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  M.  Martin 
Feuillee,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  M.  Raynal,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  though  objectionable  on  other  grounds, 
have  at  least  the  ability  required  for  governing.  They 
are  all,  in  their  way,  strong  men.  M.  Tirard,  the  Finance 
Minister,  it  is  true,  may  not  be, — at  least,  M.  Leon  Say 
obviously  distrusts  his  skill,  and  he  made  before  some  sad 
blunders  as  to  his  surplus, — but  the  Haute  Finance  is  so 
opposed  to  any  Ministry  of  the  Left,  that  the  Premier  pro¬ 
bably  had  no  other  choice.  The  Cabinet,  moreover,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  Deputies  individually 
approve.  Several  of  the  Ministers,  as,  for  example,  M.  Jules 
Ferry  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  are  accomplished  men  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  “  de  ”  among  them,  none  are  by  birth  above  the 
professional  class,  and  one  at  least — M.  Raynal,  who  was  a 
railway  porter,  or,  more  probably,  sub-inspector  of  traffic — 
is  a  marked  example  of  the  rise  of  a  new  conche  sociale. 
Social  jealousies  go  very  deep  in  France,  and  the  Deputies 
will  bear  from  men  of  this  kind  what  they  would  not  accept 
from  men  of  higher  social  pretensions.  They  are,  too,  glad  to 
be  able  to  point  out  to  electors  that  in  France  the  political 
career  has  become  easily  accessible  to  all.  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
therefore,  has  a  Ministry  which  will  be  heard,  and  he  has  two 
other  great  advantages  in  his  favour.  This  is  the  most  Jacobin 
Ministry  which  could  hope  to  govern  with  the  Senate,  and 
will,  therefore,  attract  some  'support  from  the  Extremists,  who 
recently  have  been  boiling  with  irritation  ;  and  it  is  the  last 
which  can  be  made  without  a  Dissolution.  It  is  stated  that 
M.  Ferry’s  first  condition  on  taking  office  was  that,  if  the 
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Chamber  proved  impracticable,  the  Senate  should  be  asked  to 
dissolve  ;  and  even  if  that  is  untrue,  the  prospect  of  the  de¬ 
mand  is  on  the  face  of  things.  M.  de  Freycinet  could  not 
manage  the  Chamber  any  more  than  M.  Jules  Ferry,  while 
his  appointment  as  Premier  would  frighten  all  those  holders 
of  Rente,  with  whom  it  must  not  be  forgotten  the  average 
peasant  deeply  sympathises.  The  President  cannot  go  on  for 
ever  putting  scratch  Ministries  together,  and  it  is  therefore 
improbable  that  he  will  again  allow  a  Ministry  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  without,  at  all  events,  exerting  his  constitutional 
right  to  give  the  Senate  advice.  The  fear  of  a  Dissolution  is 
very  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Deputies,  who  know  that  the 
Government  may  precede  it  by  a  demand  for  Scrutin  de  Liste, 
and  who  feel  that  with  no  Gambetta  to  thunder  out  a  word 
of  command,  the  action  of  universal  suffrage  must  be 
more  or  less  uncertain.  The  next  Chamber  might  be  unex¬ 
pectedly  moderate,  or  it  might  contain  a  majority  of  Extremists, 
who  have  always  this  advantage, — that  their  followers  poll  to 
the  last  man.  The  Ministry,  therefore,  will  receive  much 
support  from  the  self-interested,  while  it  will  not  awaken 
those  hatreds  which  in  France  are  stronger  even  than  self- 
interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  strong  as  any  Ministry  in  France 
can  now  be. 

Nevertheless,  wre  cannot  either  approve  this  Ministry  or 
predict  for  it  any  length  of  life.  It  will,  we  fear,  be  Jacobin 
in  feeling, — that  is,  will  be  disposed  to  persecute  the 
Church,  to  threaten  the  Magistracy,  and  to  proscribe  all 
politicians  who  are  willing  to  serve  France,  but  not  to 
advance  the  cause  of  particular  sections  of  opinion.  That  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  the  tone  which  it  is  either  right  or  safe 
for  a  Republic  to  adopt,  more  especially  when  it  has  still  to 
prove  that  it  can  include  all  citizens  who  do  not  openly  plot 
or  intrigue  against  its  existence.  M.  Jules  Ferry’s  compromise 
about  the  Princes,  his  adoption  of  the  law  of  1834,  which 
allows  the  Head  of  the  State  to  place  any  officer  in  retreat, 
seems  to  us  radically  unjust,  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  in  this 
country  to  use  the  Queen’s  legal  right  of  dismissing  officers 
without  a  reason,  against  all  eldest  sons.  He  intends  to 
govern  by  concessions  to  political  panic,  which,  when  they 
are  obviously  unjust,  are  unworthy  of  honourable  rulers. 
General  Thibaudin  agrees  with  him,  and  will,  more¬ 
over,  be  forced,  by  his  "exceptional  and  unhappy  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  man  who  has  broken  parole,  into  the  ranks  of 
those  Extremists  who  forgive  everything  on  account  of 
fidelity  to  party.  His  only  prospect  of  a  career  is  to 
satisfy  a  party  that  he  is  indispensable,  and  the  only  party 
he  can  so  satisfy  is  the  Jacobin.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  again, 
besides  being  in  opinion  of  Extremist  proclivities,  as  he  showed 
throughout  the  discussion  on  the  Proscription  Bill,  is  obviously 
inclined  to  the  policy  known  to  Americans  as  “  waving  the  ban¬ 
ner,”  or,  in  other  words,  disposed  to  seek  popularity  by  a  forward 
policy  which  may  disturb  the  whole  world.  He  can  easily  do 
things  in  Egypt  which  would  throw  all  Europe  into  commotion, 
and  we  feel  no  confidence  that  he  will  not  do  them,  his  very 
first  proposal  being  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  Tunis  which 
will  rouse  Italian  susceptibilities  to  fever-heat.  He  is,  more¬ 
over,  known  to  be  devoted  to  M.  Gambetta’s  idea  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  dependencies  of  France,  and  will  press  her  claims  on 
Madagascar,  Tonquin,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  in  a  very  irri¬ 
tating,  if  not  dangerous  way.  We  look  forward,  therefore,  to 
the  action  of  the  new  Ministry  with  a  certain  apprehension, 
while  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  be  popular  with 
the  Chamber  or  the  country.  The  latter  is  distinctly  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  Monarchical  Courts,  with 
England,  and  with  China  all  at  once,  while  the  former  has 
repeatedly,  as  Lord  Reay  recently  showed,  voted  down  every 
proposal  for  active  intervention  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  section  of  the  French  people  which  is 
very  sensitive  under  the  sneer  implied  in  the  phrase,  “The 
effacement  of  France but  M.  Clemenceau  and  his  followers 
will  only  be  irritated  by  the  revival  of  projects  which  they 
thought  abandoned.  They  are,  we  believe,  in  earnest  in  their 
conviction  that  France  requires  “  a  policy  of  the  fireside,”  and 
they  will  vote  down  any  Ministry  which  on  any  serious 
emergency  deserts  it.  A  suspicion  that  the  Ministry  intended 
war  would  ruin  it,  and  a  policy  of  self-assertion  such  as  M. 
Challemel-Lacour  recommends  cannot  be  carried  far  without 
that  suspicion  being  actively  aroused.  To  be  at  once  Chauvinist 
and  peaceful  is  in  France  impossible,  and  the  Ministry  will 
probably  be  wrecked  on  a  vote  about  some  despatch. 

While,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  that  France  has  again  a 
Government,  we  do  not  think  it  a  good  one,  and  doubt  if  it 
will  last,  even  under  the  new  pressure  of  the  threat  of  disso¬ 


lution.  Its  programme  implies  that  intention  to  “  com¬ 
bat”  as  well  as  govern,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  Jacobin¬ 
ism,  and  which,  whenever  France  is  inclined  for  quiet, 
must  bring  any  Government  down.  It  may  be,  of 
course,  that  France,  imperceptibly  to  foreigners,  has  changed 
her  mood  ;  but  France  is  not  very  variable,  except  about 
constitutions,  and  it  is  not  two  years  since  M.  Gambetta,  the 
direct  choice  of  the  people,  wa3  deserted,  because  it  was 
thought  that  his  policy  must  lead  ultimately  to  war.  Nothing 
had  occurred  since  to  weaken  the  indisposition  of  the  peasantry 
to  expend  either  their  children  or  their  money,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  has  been  weakened.  As  we  understand  them, 
they  will  insist  on  quiescence  abroad,  and  steady,  though 
Radical,  government  at  home,  and  that,  though  it  may  be  the 
programme,  is  not  the  tone  of  the  Jules-Ferry  Ministry, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  man  who  seized  Tunis,  selects 
for  the  Foreign  Office  a  man  who  defies  the  Monarchies  to 
prevent  proscription,  and  entrusts  the  Army  to  a  General  with 
whom  German  Staff  officers  say  they  can  hold  no  com¬ 
munication. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

HE  irritation  with  which  the  Farmers’  friends  listened  to 
Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  of  Monday  was  quite  natural  and 
excusable.  Nobody  likes  to  be  told  that  his  grievance,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  it  is  real,  is  due  either  to  causes  which  are 
beyond  his  control,  or  to  causes  other  than  those  in  which  he 
himself  believes.  If  it  is  only  a  cold  that  he  suffers  from,  he 
is  vexed  to  be  told  that  he  did  not  catch  it  as  he  supposes,  or 
that  it  is  a  malarious  attack,  and  not  a  cold  at  all.  The 
majority  of  the  squires,  moreover,  then  in  the  House  probably 
did  not  even  understand  what  Mr.  Goschen  was  saying,  did  not 
comprehend  i>n  particular  what  “  appreciation  ”  meant,  for  the 
summarist  of  the  Times ,  who  must  be  as  well  instructed  as 
they  are,  made  him  say  precisely  the  opposite  of  his  whole 
argument.  To  be  told  that  you  are  all  wrong,  in  words  too 
learned  for  your  intelligence,  is,  as  we  all  know,  almost  un- 
endurably  aggravating,  particularly  if  the  speaker  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  which  makes  you  think  there  must,  after  all,  be  some¬ 
thing  in  his  words.  Nevertheless,  though  we  entirely 
understand  their  unwillingness,  we  do  trust  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  squires,  as  well  as  other  politicians,  will  read  and 
ponder  one  of  the  most  weighty  and  condensed  arguments 
ever  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  an  argument  which 
had  only  one  defect,  that  it  should  have  been  followed  by 
action,  in  the  shape  of  a  request  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Until  the 
speech  has  been  studied,  neither  landlords  nor  tenants 
will  be  fully  aware  of  one  main  condition  now  threaten¬ 
ing  all  agricultural  prosperity.  Mr.  Goschen  is,  as  they  are 
perhaps  aware,  of  all  men  in  the  House  the  greatest  authority 
on  currency ;  and  he  suggested,  evidently  with  full  conviction, 
that  the  value  of  gold  was  rising.  The  United  States 
and  Germany,  by  adopting  gold  coinages,  had  absorbed 
£200,000,000  of  the  small  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  and,  of 
course,  had  increased  very  much  the  annual  demand  for  wear- 
and-tear,  and  had  thus,  to  use  the  ordinary  language  of 
business,  made  gold  comparatively  scarce.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  gold,  under  such  circumstances,  has  risen, 
as  that  of  any  other  article  would,  and  each  sovereign 
will  exchange  against  more  produce,  or,  in  other  words, 
everything  will  sell  for  a  less  price  in  sovereigns.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  case  as  regards  all  articles  except 
cattle,  sheep,  and  their  products,  the  natural  fall  having  been 
stopped  in  their  case  by  “  a  fearful  havoc  among  the  flocks  and 
herds.”  One  other  thing  also,  which  Mr.  Goschen — who,  as 
usual,  half  spoiled  his  speech  by  reducing  it  to  intellectual 
pemmican — did  not  mention,  has  remained  stationary,  the 
price  of  labour,  which  has  been  kept  up  partly  by  strikes, 
partly  by  emigration,  and  partly  by  the  improved  civilisation 
of  the  labourer,  who  is  getting  educated.  The  position  of  the 
agricultural  interest  is,  therefore,  this.  The  farmer  is  getting 
less  for  every  kind  of  produce,  except  stock,  than  before,  but 
still  pays  his  rent  in  sovereigns,  which  have  increased  in  value, 
and  still  gives  as  much  as  before  for  labour.  Moreover, 
all  his  taxes,  Mr.  Goschen  says,  have  increased  in  weight, 
for  they  aro  nominally  unchanged ;  while,  to  procure  .  the 
necessary  sovereigns,  more  wheat,  hay,  or  what  not,  must 
be  sacrificed.  To  make  this  clearer,  let  us  take  a  familiar 
illustration.  John  Smith,  of  Essex,  is  bound  to  pay  £300  a 
year  for  300  acres  of  arable.  To  clear  rent,  pay  wages,  obtain 
interest  on  money  sunk,  and  get  a  living,  he  must  sell,  ?ay, 
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,£2,000  a  year  of  produce.  If  gold  has  risen  20  per  cent.,  he 
will  obtain  for  his  produce  one-fifth  less,  or  £1,G00.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  teeth  of  that  fall,  he  has  to  pay  not  only  £300 
in  rent,  but  a  fifth  more — if  rent  is  represented  in  produce — 
and  a  fifth  more  also  upon  all  taxes.  He  is  hit  at  both  ends, 
in  diminished  receipts  and  increased  payments,  and  gains  only 
in  the  reduction  on  his  own  expenditure  in  clothes,  food,  and 
tools. 

If  that  statement  is  true,  and  the  rise  in  gold  is  permanent, 
the  Farmers’  distress  is  partly,  at  all  events,  explained,  and  can 
be  remedied  only,  as  Mr.  Goschen  hinted,  by  a  permanent 
reduction  in  rent.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  the  farmer 
should,  out  of  less  valuable  produce,  pay  a  still  larger  share  to 
his  landlord,  which,  when  no  reduction  has  been  granted,  he 
is  now  required  to  do.  Even  security  will  not  help  him  to  do 
that,  and  if,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  parts  of  England,  he  has 
little  spare  capital,  payment  will  speedily  become  impossible. 
What,  then,  is  the  evidence  for  the  rise  in  gold  ?  Briefly,  it 
is  this, — that  every  important  article,  stock  and  the  products 
of  stock  excepted,  has  shrunk  in  value  as  expressed  in  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  this,  though  population  is  increasing ;  and  that  almost 
every  competent  economist,  including  men  like  Mr.  Goschen 
himself,  the  late  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  and  Mr.  Robert  Giffen, 
has  become  convinced  that  the  first  cause  of  the  shrink¬ 
age  is  the  scarcity  of  gold.  As  ■  to  the  extent  of  the 
rise  caused  by  that  scarcity — and  therefore  the  extent 
of  the  shrinkage  in  apparent  values — there  is  difference 
of  opinion  ;  but  subject  always  to  better  experts,  we  believe 
we  are  right  in  stating  that  the  usual  estimate  varies  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  We  will,  however,  take  only  ten 
per  cent.,  and  still,  a  ten-per-cent,  fall  in  the  value  of  all  sold 
off  an  arable  farm,  and  a  ten-per-cent,  rise  in  all  fixed  pay¬ 
ments  like  rent  and  taxes,  implies,  for  a  trade  which  has  had 
no  “  pull  ”  from  bumper  harvests,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heavy 
losses  from  want  of  sunshine,  a  most  unusual  and  wide-spread 
distress.  It  has  been  borne  quietly  in  Great  Britain  mainly  because 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  temporary,  and  because  landlords  have 
been  exceedingly  liberal, — sometimes,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford’s  case,  liberal  to  a  princely  extent— but  it  has  been  real, 
and  if  produced  by  a  permanent  cause  like  a  rise  in  gold,  must 
continue.  The  seasons,  we  suppose,  must  get  better  in  time, 
though,  as  regards  Ireland,  there  are  serious  suspicions  of  an  over¬ 
cropped  soil  which  no  sunshine  will  cure  ;  but  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  will  not,  on  that  account,  decline.  We  are  studiously 
leaving  figures  to  the  specialist  journals,  but  it  is,  we  believe, 
admitted  by  all  experts  that,  apart  from  new  sources  of  supply, 
the  annual  yield  of  gold  in  the  world  will  decline  rather 
than  increase,  that  the  annual  consumption  for  wear-and- 
tear  and  use  in  the  arts  has  more  than  caught  up  the 
yield,  and  that  gold,  therefore,  must  get  scarcer  than  ever, 
until  possibly,  as  Mr.  Goschen  clearly  hinted  in  his  pregnant 
speech,  all  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor  may  be 
undergoing  a  severe  change,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
The  debtor  has  to  sell  more  to  pay,  while  the  creditor  can 
•buy  more  with  what  he  receives.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reasonable  ground  of  hope  in  this  direction.  The  process 
may  be  slow,  or  may  stop  at  a  point  not  far  off — though 
Mr.  Goschen  evidently  apprehends  that  the  change  may 
be  of  the  last  importance — but  clearly  it  will  be  in 
the  direction  so  painful  to  States,  to  leaseholders,  and 
to  all  who  have  to  receive  unfixed  and  pay  away  fixed 
sums  in  gold.  That  the  supply  should  be  increased  is,  of 
course,  possible.  The  United  States  may  annex  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  other  provinces  of  Mexico,  which,  when  searched  by 
American  miners,  may  prove  as  rich  as  California  or  New 
South  Wales.  Science  has  possibly  not 'said  its  last  word  as 
to  extracting  gold,  and  there  is,  we  suppose,  some  dim,  far¬ 
away  chance  of  the  Governments  expropriating  all  silver  mines, 
fixing  the  out-turn,  and  so  giving  that  metal  a  stable  value.  But 
these  are  mere  possibilities,  and  on  any  calculation  that  states¬ 
men  will  seriously  consider,  gold,  if  the  foregoing  facts  are 
correct,  must  rise,  and  with  it  the  weight  of  taxes,  of  fixed 
rents,  and  of  fixed  payments.  That  is  a  melancholy  outlook 
for  agriculturists. 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Goschen  is  thoroughly 
in  the  right,  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  define  the  precise 
extent  of  the  movement  he  foreshadowed,  and  our  object 
to-day  is  to  ask  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  a 
Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  men  like  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr,  R.  Giffen,  and  the  like, 
should  be  appointed,  to  consider  the  whole  subject  ?  We  have 
no  hope  of  remedies,  distrusting  currency  doctors  beyond  all 
men  ;  but  it  is  of  the  last  political  importance  that  the  plain 


arithmetical  facts  should  be  made  clear  to  ordinary  men’s 
minds.  A  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign 
affects  every  trade  and  every  interest,  and  nothing  is  so 
dangerous  as  the  effort  of  any  powerful  but  ignorant 
interest  to  get  rid  of  a  malaise  the  cause  of  which 
it  does  not  thoroughly  understand.  Here  are  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Farmers,  for  example,  worrying  Parliament  for  grants 
in  aid  of  rates,  which,  if  they  get  them,  will  not  relieve  them 
of  their  burdens  to  the  extent  of  sixpence  an  acre;  and  fighting 
fiercely  for  a  security  which,  though  they  ought  to  have  it, 
will  not,  as  Mr.  James  Howard  tells  them  every  day,  at 
present  rents,  help  them  to  keep  solvent.  The  movement  of 
gold,  if  it  is  real — which,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  doubt — 
must  be  telling  on  a  country  like  Ireland  with  a  force  of  itself 
sufficient  to  produce  endless  irritation;  and  Ireland  is  but  an 
extreme  instance  of  a  much  more  widely  diffused  social  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  facts  must  be  made  clear,  before  either  politicians 
or  electors  can  think  to  any  purpose,  and  the  only  authority 
which  can  explain  them  with  sufficient  weight  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  trusted  is  a  Royal  Commission. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

F  the  Salvation  Army  has  many  such  officers  as  Miss 
Charleswortli,  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  makes  converts. 
Her  account  of  her  conflict  with  the  “  Unsaved  ”  authorities 
of  Geneva,  and  of  the  mingled  acuteness  and  simplicity  with 
which  she  drove  them  into  expelling  her  from  the  Canton 
because  they  could  do  nothing  with  her  while  she  remained 
in  it,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  bits  of  narrative  which  we 
have  come  across  for  a  very  long  time.  Enthusiasm,  devotion, 
self-possession,  courage,  humour,  are  all  apparent  in  it ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Miss  Charleswortli  is  at  the  most 
just  seventeen,  it  needs  no  more  to  show  that  even  the  Skeleton 
Army  would  find  in  her  a  very  dangerous  foe ;  supposing,  that  is, 
that  they  consented  to  give  her  a  hearing.  Miss  Charleswortli 
beat  the  officials  who  examined  her  on  all  points.  She  proved 
to  them  that  what  they  called  a  public  meeting  was  really  a 
private  meeting.  She  challenged  them  to  show  that  wearing 
her  uniform  in  the  kitchen  of  a  cottage  was  a  breach  of  the 
law  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  a  religious  dress  on  the  public 
highway.  She  produced  her  “  leave  to  stay,”  &c.,  referred 
them  to  the  police  for  her  passport.  And,  finally,  when  she 
was  waiting  for  the  final  decision  of  the  officials,  “  All  at 
once  it  struck  me,”  says  Miss  Charlesworth,  “  that  we  would 
have  a  prayer  meeting.  '  Zitza,’  I  said,  ‘  we  will  pray.  Let  us 
go  down  on  our  knees  and  pray  for  these  people,  for  if  ever  we 
wanted  the  Lord  with  us,  it  is  noiv.’  So  down  we  went,  and 
prayed  out  loud  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  it  did  us  good.” 
In  the  end,  Miss  Charlesworth  was  turned  out  of  the  Canton, 
as  she  puts  it,  “  Because,  first,  I  had  broken  the  law  by  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  public  meeting  (lie  number  one)  ;  secondly,  because 
I  had  nothing  to  show  that  my  parents  consented  to  my  being 
with  Miss  Booth  (lie  number  two)  ;”  and  so  the  little  heroine 
had  to  go. 

Things  are  a  little  changed,  it  must  be  confessed,  when 
M'ss  Charlesworth’s  father  comes  upon  the  stage.  It  is 
not  clear  from  his  own  account  whether  Mr.  Charles¬ 
worth  did  or  did  not  consent  to  his  daughter  being  at 
Geneva.  He  says  himself  that  he  “  arranged  with  Miss 
Booth  to  leave  her  for  a  time  in  Paris,  that  she  might  assist 
Miss  Booth  in  her  arduous  work  among  the  poor,”  and  he 
does  not  say  that  he  forbade  her  going  to  Geneva  when  Miss 
Booth  went  there.  Indeed,  financial  considerations  would 
probably  have  made  it  impossible  for  Miss  Charlesworth  to 
accompany  her  friend  against  her  father’s  express  prohibition. 
Mr.  Charlesworth  has  evidently  been  in  great  straits  how  to 
manage  his  daughter  for  some  time  past.  About  two  years 
ago,  Miss  Charlesworth  was  introduced  to  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  from  that  time  forward  it  has  absorbed  her  whole  life. 
Mr.  Charlesworth  seems  to  have  thought  well  of  the  Army  in 
the  first  instance,  but  he  was  not  quite  prepared  to  make  it 
a  present  of  his  daughter.  When  he  found  that  things  were 
rapidly  coming  to  this  point,  he  tried,  he  says,  to  induce  those  of 
Mr.  Booth’s  family  with  whom  Miss  Charlesworth  seemed  most 
associated,  not  to  encourage  the  influence  which  the  Army  was 
gaining  over  her.  Miss  Charlesworth,  as  we  can  easily  believe, 
was  too  attractive  and  too  useful  a  convert  to  be  lightly  let  go. 
No  weight  was  given  either  to  her  youth,  or  the  fact  that  she  was 
still  a  schoolgirl.  The  Army,  says  Mr.  Charlesworth,  believes 
“  that  its  work  is  paramount  in  importance  to  all  other  pur¬ 
suits  and  obligations,  and  even  to  the  known  wishes  of  parents.” 
Mr.  Charlesworth  then  seems  to  have  taken  the  wisest  course 
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open  to  him.  He  saw  that  his  daughter  would  be  miserable, 
if  she  were  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  Army  work  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  excitement  of  that  work,  as  carried  on  in 
London,  was  obviously  bad  for  her.  In  Paris,  however,  the 
work  of  the  Army  promised  to  be  quieter,  and  when  he  took 
her  over  there,  he  was  “  greatly  pleased  with  the  moderation 
and  propriety  which  pervaded  all  the  proceedings,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Miss  Booth.”  The  violation  of  the 
stipulations  which  Mr.  Charlesworth  made  as  regards 
wearing  the  uniform  and  becoming  an  officer  is,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  exciting  circumstances  in  which  Miss  Booth  and 
Miss  Charlesworth  have  been  placed  at  Geneva.  It  would 
probably  be  almost  impossible  to  restrain  Miss  Charlesworth 
from  doing  everything  that  her  friend  did,  when  it  became  a 
question  of  sharing  that  friend’s  bonds  and  imprisonment. 
It  is  fair,  moreover,  to  Mr.  Booth  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Charlesworth  has  evidently  been  more  willing  to  allow  his 
daughter  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Army  than  he  now 
cares  to  remember.  Only  so  late  as  January  31st,  he  wrote 
to  Miss  Booth,  leaving  it  entirely  to  her  judgment  whether 
Miss  Charlesworth  remained  at  Geneva  or  at  Paris  during 
Miss  Booth’s  proposed  visit  to  England  next  month.  “  Let 
her,”  he  says,  “  be  where  she  will  be  most  helpful  to  you,  and 

most  useful  in  the  Lord’s  service . I  can  quite  trust 

to  your  arrangements  for  my  child.  I  know  you  will  counsel 
her  and  enforce  rules  for  her  guidance  in  your  absence.”  This  is 
certainly  not  quite  in  the  tone  of  his  letter  to  the  Times.  Mr. 
Charlesworth  has  evidently  found  that  his  daughter's  connection 
with  the  Salvation  Army  has  brought  her  into  greater  prominence 
than  he  wished,  and  in  the  irritation  of  the  discovery  he  seeks  to 
throw  the  blame  on  Miss  Booth.  But  Miss  Charlesworth  only 
seems  to  have  run  the  risks  which  are  inseparable  from  an 
organisation  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  adoption  of  military  forms  and  military  methods  brings 
with  it  a  certain  liability  to  military  danger. 

The  real  moral  of  the  whole  story  is  that  parents 
who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  become  officers  in 
the  Salvation  Army,  had  better  forbid  them  attending  the 
meetings  in  the  first  instance.  When  once  the  flame  is 
kindled,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the  Salvation  Army 
which  forbids  them  to  fan  it  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
The  part  which  the  Army  assigns  to  women  has  extraordinary 
attractions  for  these  times.  They  can  be  in  every  way  rivals 
of  men,  they  can  take  an  absolutely  equal  part  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  building-up  of  the  new  organisation.  By  the 
side  of  such  experiences  as  this  career  opens  to  them,  the 
ordinary  routine  of  home  must  appear  intolerably  dull.  Mr. 
Charlesworth  himself  is  of  opinion  that  it  “  has  undoubtedly 
been  accomplishing  a  great  work,  in  the  conversion  and  reforma¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved.”  Where, 
in  Clapham,  from  which  he  dates  his  letter,  can  Mr.  Charles¬ 
worth  hope  to  offer  his  daughter  any  career  that  will  stand 
comparison  with  one  that  admits  of  such  possibilities  as  these  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  hard  upon  him  to  lose  a  daughter ;  but  if  he 
now  takes  her  back,  he  will  receive  but  a  shadow  of  her  real  self. 
Her  heart  will  be  with  the  Army,  no  matter  where  her  body 
may  be.  Probably,  Mr.  Charlesworth  can  ensure  that  she  shall 
not  be  placed  in  positions  of  such  excessive  prominence,  or  made 
an  object  of  such  European  interest.  In  that  way,  her  mind 
may  change,  and  she  may  eventually  return  to  her  father’s 
house  a  less  enthusiastic,  but  also  a  wiser  woman.  Whether 
to  wish  for  such  an  ending  for  her  own  sake,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
For  a  nature  of  this  ardent  and  excitable  type  to  be  dis¬ 
illusioned  is  no  common  trial,  and  we  could  almost  wish  that 
she  may  never  be  disturbed  in  her  conviction  that  she  belongs 
to  that  chosen  band  which  embraces  great  Missionaries  and  the 
founders  of  religious  Orders,  and  generally,  all  those  who  have 
ardently  loved  and  deeply  moved  their  fellow-men. 


THE  SECRET  MOTIVE  OF  SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

THE  motives  which  impel  ordinary  men,  and  especially 
ordinary  men  without  personal  wrongs  to  avenge,  to 
enter  Secret  Societies  embodied  with  an  intention  to  kill  are 
doubtless  many  and  diverse  ;  but,  we  take  it,  the  dominant  one 
in  all  is  the  desire  for  power.  There  are  probably  in  all  such 
societies,  especially  at  first,  a  few  men  with  wrongs  to  avenge, 
or  a  few  victims  of  true  fanaticism, — that  is,  men  dominated  by 
an  idea  which,  like  a  monomania,  masters  alike  conscience  and 
brain ;  but  the  majority  are  of  a  much  more  frequent  and,  so 
to  speak,  vulgar  type.  In  a  time  and  place  of  Seci'et  Societies, 
a  strong-willed  man,  full  of  desire  to  be  somebody,  to  be 


efficient,  to  exercise  real  and  direct  power,  knows  that  if 
he  enters  such  a  society  and  rises  high,  his  ambition 
will  speedily  be  gratified  to  the  fullest  extent.  With  little 
money,  no  birth,  and  no  ascendency  abroad,  he  may  within  and 
through  the  Society  exercise  a  power  which,  to  him  who  wields 
it,  must  seem  tremendous,  far  transcending  the  power  of  any 
Minister  or  any  General.  The  power,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  necessarily  far  greater  in  his  eyes  than  in  those  of  any  out¬ 
sider.  The  world  knows  only  his  acts,  but  he  knows  also  his 
own  designs,  and  in  their  easy  prospect  of  realisation  they 
appear  to  him  like  acts.  He  feels,  in  not  killing,  as  if  he  had 
spared.  The  world  sees  that  a  man,  possibly  a  great  man, 
has  fallen ;  but  the  man  who  made  him  fall  feels  as  if 
anybody  might  fall  at  his  signal,  as  if  he  were  distributing 
death  and  life,  were  an  arbiter  of  destiny,  a  potentate  secretly 
wielding  the  lightning  at  his  will.  He  feels  almost  like  a 
deity.  “There  is  the  great  official,  full  of  rank,  and  honour, 
and  wealth,  whose  word  is  so  weighty,  and  his  person  so  rever¬ 
enced  ;  and  I,  whom  nobody  knows,  who  am  but  one  of  the 
humble,  a  man  always  in  shadow,  can  with  a  word  reduce  him 
to  mere  clay.  •  There  is  that  other,  still  greater,  and  I  pass  him 
by,  and  he  does  not  know  that  he  has  been  enveloped  in 
lightning  made  powerless  by  my  hand.”  That  was,  it  is 
known,  the  feeling  of  Thomassen,  the  “monster”  of  Bremcr- 
haven,  who  delighted  in  dining  with  passengers  about  to  sail 
in  ships  which  he  had  doomed  by  his  clock-work  apparatus 
to  sink  in  mid-ocean ;  and  that  is  the  attraction  which, 
as  all  their  confessions  attest,  has  always  carried  away  suc¬ 
cessful  poisoners.  They  feel  the  sense  of  power  in  its  most 
concentrated  and  extatic  form,  power  over  the  issues  of 
life  and  death,  the  power  which,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  be 
he  Oassar,  or  Sultan,  or  criminal,  separates  him  utterly  from  his 
kind.  The  leading  spirit  of  a  Secret  Society  enjoys  that,  and 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  poisoner,  for  he  can  act  by  others, 
and  even  at  a  distance,  and  his  volition  does  not  therefore  seem 
to  himself  impeded  and  weakened  iu  its  thunderbolt  character 
by  the  small  trickeries  and  precautions  and  petty  efforts 
essential  to  the  poisoner’s  success.  He  wills  like  a  despot ; 
and  the  victim  falls.  That  is  the  luxury  of  the  position, 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  that  to  men  with  a  strong 
thirst  for  power — and  that  thirst  is  in  some  men  the  most  in¬ 
tense  of  all  cravings — with  steady  nerves,  and  indurated  hearts, 
that  fascination  may  be  nearly  irresistible,  more  especially  as 
there  is  added  to  it  another,  the  fascination  so  sovereign  with 
a  large  section  of  mankind — with  one-half,  for  example,  of  all 
English  gentlemen — the  fascination  of  hunting  game  which  may 
turn  and  reud  them.  No  elephant,  no  tiger,  can  rend  the  hunts¬ 
man,  as  the  great  official  can  rend  assassins,  if  they  spring  and  miss 
their  mark.  All  the  evidence  given  at  Kilmainham  suggests 
that  when  the  assassins  were  hunting  Mr.  Forster  or  Mr. 
Burke,  the  dominant  sense  among  them  was  that  of  being 
engaged  in  a  battue  of  very  large  and  very  dangerous  game. 
Carey  in  particular,  throughout  his  narrative,  tells  of  his  arrang¬ 
ing:  signals  and  giving  signals,  and  marking  distances,  and  re- 
tiring  to  safe  points  of  observation,  exactly  as  he  woirld  have 
told  of  some  grand  tiger-liunt,  in  which  he  was  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  no  detail  escaped  him,  yet  in  which  it  was 
expedient  that  the  actual  conflict  should  be  left  to  stronger 
hands.  The  Indian  Thugs  all  showed  this  feeling  in 
the  strongest  form,  all  avowed  that  they  were  huntsmen,  all 
declared  that  there  was  no  “  shikar  ”  like  theirs,  at  once  so  dan¬ 
gerous  and  so  exciting,  and  once  their  tongues  were  loosened, 
all  described  their  sport  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  with 
which  a  man  who  has  been  after  tigers  recalls  the  details  of  the 
chase.  Twenty  years  after,  a  Thug  would  remember  every 
detail,  down  to  the  minutest  personal  marks  upon  his  victim, 
just  as  twenty  years  after  “  the  Old  Shekarry  ”  could  describe  with 
unfailing  accuracy  every  detail  of  a  dangerous  hunt  after  bear,  or 
tiger,  or  anaconda,  every  stumble  his  elephant  made,  every  shot 
that  was  fired,  every  mark  in  the  slaughtered  game,  lo  distribute 
life  and  death,  and  to  distribute  it  so,  was  a  gratification  which 
attracted  into  such  societies  men  who  were  neither  fanatics, 
nor  conscious  of  an  undying  grievance,  nor,  as  we  believe,  in 
many  cases,  full  of  political  hate.  With  such  men,  we  suspect 
fidelity  to  associates  is  never  very  strong.  They  do  not  think 
of  them  in  their  hearts  as  associates,  but  as  instruments, 
punish  them  remorselessly  when  they  fail  to  act,  or  betray 
them ;  but  break  them,  when  they  are  useless,  as  readily  as 
any  other  weapons.  What  are  they  ?  Rifles  in  the  grand 
shikar.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  in  his  new  “Life  of  Lord 
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Lawrence,”  tells  how  a  petty  prince  ordered  an  enemy  to  be 
killed,  and  sent  with  the  murderer  a  runner,  to  give  aid  or  to 
report.  The  man,  utterly  faithful  to  the  prince,  saw  the  deed 
done,  and  ran  ninety  miles  continuously  to  his  master  to  report 
success,  was  received  with  delight,  and  dismissed,  and  then, — 
and  then  stooped  down  to  raise  the  carpet  portiere  of  his 
master’s  chamber,  certain  that  he  should  hear  the  order  for  his 
own  assassination.  It  came,  as  he  expected,  and  he  fled  on 
faster  than  the  prince’s  horsemen,  to  his  own  home  in  the 
mountains,  to  relate  the  story  to  John  Lawrence.  That  prince 
was  but  Carey  in  another  clime,  and  his  order  as  to  his  runner 
would  create  in  his  principality  as  little  surprise  as  it  did  in  the 
runner  himself,  who  yet  flew  on  to  the  betrayal  he  knew  to  be 
so  nearly  certain.  Why,  under  such  circumstances,  confidence 
exists  at  all,  why  the  runner  serves  the  prince,  why,  in  an  Irish 
Secret  Society,  any  one  trusts  any  one  else,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  belief  each  man  entertains  that  the  catastrophe  will  not 
happen  to  him,  that  he  will  be  successful,  and  that,  being 
successful,  faith  will  be  kept. 

But  the  conscience  ?  The  conscience  of  the  despot  who  is 
often  inflicting  unjust  penalties  does  not  seem  to  wake  while  he 
is  inflictiug  them,  nor  does  that  of  brigands.  If  there  is  one 
thing  certain  in  the  history  of  crime,  it  is  that  habitual  murder 
acts  like  some  powerful  drug  as  a  stupifier  to  the  con¬ 
science.  The  great  poisoners  have  seldom  betrayed  a  trace  of 
it,  or  the  great  pirates,  or  the  great  brigands.  That  it  can 
wake,  even  in  such  men,  we  firmly  believe ;  but  it  is  slow  to 
waken.  The  Thugs,  who  seem,  while  their  career  lasts,  abso¬ 
lutely  without  it,  do,  we  believe,  after  years  of  their  quiet,  in¬ 
dustrious  seclusion — they  all  make  tents  for  the  Army — show 
most  distinct  traces  of  it,  traces  so  deep  that  their  experienced 
watchers  will  not  allow  visitors  to  allude  to  their  crimes ;  but 
it  wakes  more  slowly  than  in  any  class  of  criminals.  It  impels 
them  to  confession,  to  an  abstinence  from  small  crimes — a 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  Thugs,  as  of  many  of  the  worst 
French  Terrorists — but  not,  till  the  stupefaction  has  passed 
away,  to  personal  remorse.  We  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  except  the  very  obvious  one  that  no  man  in  whom 
conscience  was  vigorous  would  join  such  a  society,  or  the 
possible  hypothesis  that  to  such  a  man  a  human  being  does 
actually  become,  as  it  were,  game ;  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be 
no  question,  and  its  existence  is  one  more  justification  of  the 
horror  with  which  mankind  regards  such  associations.  We 
all  know  the  tremendous  effect  of  opinion  upon  conscience, 
frequently  almost  stupefying  it  permanently  ;  and  such  associa¬ 
tions,  it  would  seem  certain,  generate  within  themselves  an 
opinion  under  which  the  sense  of  criminality  in  murder  dis¬ 
appears, — an  opinion,  doubtless,  helped  by  the  internal  law 
dooming  every  recalcitrant  to  death,  and  so  producing  the 
feeling  that  crime  is  not  crime,  but  only  obedience  to  irresistible 
necessity.  Carey,  as  yet,  is  only  anxious  to  defend  himself 
from  the  charge  of  being  “  an  informer.”  Years  hence,  the 
pressure  on  his  conscience  will  be  other  than  that;  but  till  then, 
there  is  in  all  who  take  up  assassination  as  a  work  a  blood- 
drunkenness. 


THE  POWER  OF  FASHION. 

IF  one  may  trust  the  general  impression  in  political  circles, 
the  sti'ong  feeling  expressed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  on 
the  barbarous  sport  of  Pigeon-shooting,  as  it  has  lately  been 
practised  in  England,  is  likely  to  make  it  a  very  easy  task  to 
carry  through  the  Bill  for  its  suppression.  It  is  quite  true,  of 
course,  that  the  sport,  as  it  has  usually  been  practised,  is  no 
true  sport  at  all,  that  it  tests  neither  the  perceptions,  nor  the 
endurance,  nor  the  resources  of  those  who  engage  in  it,  as  a  true 
sport  ought  to  test  them,  and  that  while  very  cruel  in  its  inci¬ 
dents,  it  is  barren  of  the  kind  of  discipline  which  every  such 
sport  should  involve.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  have  formed  the 
opinion  she  has  formed  against  the  pigeon-shooting  of  the  day, 
had  she  not  had  these  good  grounds  to  go  upon  ;  and  still 
less  do  we  say  that  had  she  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion 
that  was  comparatively  groundless  on  any  sport,  she 
would  have  had  the  same  sort  of  success  in  persuading 
other  people  to  adopt  it  which  she  notoriously  has  had 
under  existing  circumstances.  But  this  we  do  say, — that 
other  things  remaining  exactly  as  they  are,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  has 
taken  up  the  matter  as  she  has,  it  would  have  been  many  years 
before  opinion  iu  political  circles  would  have  ripened,  as  it  has 


actually  ripened,  to  the  point  of  rendering  it  easy  to  put  this 
barbarous  sport  down.  Fashion  has  still  an  immense  power 
in  the  circles  in  which  political  opinion  is  formed.  Let  the 
Queen,  or  any  popular  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  take 
up  a  sound  view  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  we  may  be 
sure  of  this, — that  it  is  more  than  equivalent  in  political 
effect  to  the  separate  conversion  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
ordinary  mortals  to  the  same  opinion.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  exactly  how  the  thing  works.  But  it  does  work,  and 
works  most  powerfully  in  rendering  everybody  whose  influence 
is  of  importance  in  such  matters  predisposed  to  come  over  to 
the  influential  side.  We  do  not  say,  and  do  not  mean,  that  it 
would  work  equally  in  favour  of  a  really  weak  or  false  opinion. 
But  in  favour  of  a  sound  or  true  opinion,  the  adoption  of  it  by  a 
really  influential  member  of  the  highest  social  circles  is  equivalent 
to  a  good  many  years’  start  in  public  favour  without  any  such 
advantage.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest,  therefore,  to 
understand  how  this  power  of  Fashion  works,  and  why  it 
smooths  away  obstacles  which  it  would  otherwise  take  a  very 
powerful  popular  movement  to  dispose  of. 

We  believe  the  explanation  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  explanation  why  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  greater 
Public  Schools  to  set  a  fashion  as  to  cricket  or  football,  or  what 
pastime  you  will,  to  the  schools  of  second  rank,  when  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  schools  of  second  rank  to  set  the  fashion  to 
the  schools  above  them.  As  to  all  the  so-called  amusements  of 
life  at  least,  men  take  hints  from  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  carried  their  amusements  to  a  more  refined  point,  and  not 
from  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  had  less  opportunity  and 
leisure  for  the  elaboration  of  their  amusements.  And  whatever 
else  the  highest  social  circles  understand,  it  is  always  assumed 
that  they  understand  better  the  amusements  and  refinements  of 
life  than  the  circles  beneath  them:  and,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent,  this  is  the  truth.  The  higher  breeding,  as  it  is  called, 
certainly  does  not  involve  a  higher  morality ;  in  some  points,  it 
is  apt  to  involve  a  definitely  lower  morality  than  the  breeding 
of  the  professional  classes ;  but  it  does  involve,  on  the  whole, 
better  trained  and  more  refined  tastes  as  to  things  external, — 
often  finer  senses, — almost  always  a  better  class  of  conventions, 
conventions  protecting  individual  freedom  better,  and  imposing 
finer  tests  of  individual  capacity  and  skill.  This  is  the  reason, 
we  take  it,  why  amusements  are  so  apt  to  descend  in  the  social 
scale,  while  moral  convictions  ascend.  You  frequently  find, 
that  when  first  an  amusement  is  borrowed  by  one  class  from 
the  class  above  it,  it  does  not  give  half  the  real  satisfaction 
to  the  class  on  which  it  is  imposed  which  the  old  amusements 
supplanted  by  it  used  to  give.  And  yet  it  will  hold  its  ground, 
because  there  is  some  secret  conviction  that  it  will  educate 
and  train  those  who  have  adopted  it,  till  they  find  as  much  in 
it  as  those  from  whom  they  have  borrowed  it  have  found.  There 
is  at  least  sufficient  social  hero-worship  to  engender  the  conviction 
that  the  higher  strata  of  society  understand  amusing  themselves 
more  completely  than  the  lower  strata,  and  that  what  the  former 
have  long  preferred,  the  latter  will  come  to  prefer  so  soon  as 
they  have  been  educated  sufficiently  by  following  the  example 
of  their  betters.  This,  as  we  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  a  fashion 
setting  in  against  such  a  sport  as  pigeon- shooting  removes  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  abolishing  it.  Men  cannot  enjoy 
an  amusement,  after  they  are  once  seriously  possessed  by  the 
conviction  that  they  are  feeling  what  it  is  “  bad  form  ”  to  feel  in 
every  moment’s  pleasure  that  it  gives  them.  It  takes,  after  all, 
a  number  of  subtle  conditions  to  render  a  social  amusement  of 
any  kind  really  delightful,  and  of  these  almost  the  very  first 
is  that  you  shall  not  feel  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
set  you  the  standard  of  amusement  by  the  pleasure  you 
take  in  it.  When  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  set  take 
up  the  notion  that  a  certain  amusement  is  “  bad  form,”  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  so  vitally  diminishes,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  animation  with  which  that  amusement  is  pursued 
in  a  hundred  circles  just  beneath  her  own  ;  in  other  words,  in 
those  circles  the  amusement  becomes  less  amusing,  becomes 
dull  and  lifeless,  or  else  defiant.  But  men  cannot  be  defiant  when 
they  are  amusing  themselves  and  still  take  full  delight  in  their 
amusements,  though  they  may,  and  often  do,  show  themselves 
contemptuous  or  scornful  in  their  amusements  and  still  take 
full  delight  in  them.  But  here  is  just  the  difference.  In  their 
amusements,  men  naturally  support  themselves  on  the  sanction 
of  those  socially  above  them,  and  very  often  feed  themselves  on 
their  contempt  for  those  socially  beneath  them,  but  never  vice 
versa.  While  they  often  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
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classes  below  them  have  higher  moral  convictions  than  their 
own,  they  never  have  the  least  suspicion  that  the  classes  beneath 
their  own  understand  the  art  of  enjoying  themselves  half  so 
well.  Hence,  as  we  believe,  the  savour  is  taken  out  of  an 
amusement  by  its  discouragement  from  above,  in  a  way  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  take  the  savour  out  of  it  by  its  discourage¬ 
ment  from  below. 

Even  in  regard  to  moral  questions,  the  power  of  Fashion  has, 
we  believe,  always  been  exerted  through  its  effect  on  men’s  social 
position,  i.c.,  on  the  position  which  they  value  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  their  tastes  and  their  enjoyments,  and  not  through 
its  effect  on  their  conscience.  The  Code  of  Honour,  which  was 
the  Code  of  Fashion  in  another  form,  exerted  its  enormous  power 
to  make  men  fear  the  repute  of  cowardice  much  more  than  the 
reality,  because  the  repute  of  cowardice  was  so  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  pleasant  mutual  respect  and  freedom  of  ordinary 
social  intercourse.  The  code  of  honour  exerted  the  tyrannous 
influence  it  had — and,  indeed,  still  has,  so  far  as  it  still  obtains 
— not  because  any  defiance  of  it  interfered  gravely  with  men’s 
duties,  but  because  it  interfered  so  gravely  with  all  the  social 
freedom  and  cheer  of  the  hours  of  leisure  and  recreation.  A 
man  who  had  not  satisfied  the  code  of  honour  was  a  man  with 
whom  no  one  chose  to  associate  needlessly,  and  even  with 
whom  it  was  “  bad  form  ”  to  be  friendly,  a  man  with  whom 
it  was  discreditable  to  talk  and  laugh  and  ride  and  play, 
a  man  who  ought  to  be  “  sent  to  Coventry  ”  for  all  but 
the  most  absolute  exigencies  of  life.  Nothing  shows  more 
powerfully  how  tremendous  is  the  influence  which  such  an 
ostracism  as  this  inflicts,  than  the  number  of  duellistic 
murders  which  men  used  to  commit  against  their  conscience, 
and  with  a  permanent  loss  of  peace  ultimately  as  well  as  of 
self-respect  at  the  time  of  the  duel,  just  because  they  could  not 
bear  to  be  ostracised  in  this  way  from  all  the  give-and-take  of 
the  lighter  social  intercourse.  Yet  it  was  the  terror  of  this 
banishment  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  that  gave  the  code  of  honour 
all  its  powerful  sanctions,  and  rendered  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to 
break  its  yoke.  When  at  last  it  was  broken,  iu  the  matter  of 
duels,  it  was  rather,  we  imagine,  because  the  mimicking,  of  these 
so-called  vindications  of  honour  by  vulgar  and  unfashionable 
people  had  contrived  to  make  them  ridiculous,  than  because 
their  wickedness  had  become  really  intolerable  to  men.  The 
tyranny  of  Fashion  is  almost  always  broken  from  above,  and 
hardly  ever  effectually  from  below. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

- ♦ - 

WHY  MR.  FORSTER  RESIGNED. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  a  rule,  the  public  are  apt  to  take  their  impressions  of 
what  passes  in  Parliament  from  the  leading  articles  of  the  papers 
they  read  rather  than  from  a  perusal  of  Members’  speeches.  It 
has  thus  come  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Forster  resigned  office 
because  his  colleagues  insisted  on  making  a  bargain  with 
Mr.  Parnell  as  a  condition  of  his  release  from  prison, 
while  Mr.  Forster  would  not  release  him  on  any  con¬ 
dition.  The  facts  are  precisely  the  contrary.  It  was  Mr.  Forster 
who  wished  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Parnell 
and  other  leading  suspects.  It  was  Mr.  Forster’s  colleagues 
who  refused  to  have  any  bargaining.  Here  are  Mr.  Forster’s  own 
words,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  May  5, 1882,  in  the  speech  in 
which  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  resignation : — “  There  are 
three  conditions,  either  of  which  I  should  regard  as  a  fair  ground 
for  releasing  them.”  The  conditions  were,  “  a  public  promise 
on  their  part ;  Ireland  quiet ;  or  the  acquisition  of  fresh  powers 

by  the  Government . I  am  told  that  hopes  are  held  out 

to  us  that  there  will  be  a  change  on  the  part  of  himself 

[Parnell]  and  his  colleagues . But  what  I  want  is  an 

avowal  of  a  change,  a  promise  to  help  the  Government,  if  the 
Government  do  something,  an  undertaking  to  uphold  the 
Government  in  enforcing  the  law.” 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr.  Forster  declared  that  he  “  was 
not  very  exigeant  in  his  demands  ”  on  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon, 
and  O’Kelly,  as  a  condition  of  their  release.  “As  I  should  be 
very  sorry,”  he  said,  “  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  those 
gentlemen,  I  was  willing  to  take  their  word.”  The  difference 
between  Mr.  Forster  and  his  colleagues  is,  therefore,  reduced  to 
this.  He  thought,  as  did  his  colleagues,  that  “if  they  [i.e.,  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  two  friends]  could  be  released  with  safety,  they 
ought  to  be  released.”  His  guarantee  for  safety  was  either 


Ireland  pacified ;  or  a  public  confession  of  wrong-doing,  coupled 
with  a  promise  of  good  behaviour  for  the  future  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  ;  or  the  passing  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act.  On  obtaining  of  any  one  of  these  conditions,  Mr. 
Forster  was  willing  to  open  the  doors  of  Kilmainham  Prison. 

Mr.  Forster’s  colleagues,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  that  they 
ought  to  let  out  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  without  any 
understanding  or  condition  whatsoever,  the  moment  they  received 
authentic  information  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  were 
favourable  to  the  policy  of  putting  down  the  outrages.  To 
have  kept  them  in  prison  till  Ireland  was  “  quiet  ”  was  an 
absurd  impossibility,  for  they  must  have  been  released  in  any 
case  within  five  months,  by  the  lapse  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion 
Act.  To  have  exacted  a  humiliating  confession  of  sins  and  a 
promise  of  good-conduct  in  future  would  have  been  to  destroy 
Mr.  Parnell’s  influence  for  good,  if  he  were  ever  so  anxious  to 
put  down  crime.  And  to  have  kept  him  and  his  friends  in 
prison  till  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  became  law  would 
practically  have  been  to  keep  them  in  prison  till  they  must 
have  been  let  out  in  any  case  by  the  expiration  of  the  power  to 
imprison  them.  How  much  wiser  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  as  explained  by  Lord  Hartington  in  the  same  de¬ 
bate  !  “  There  was  no  understanding  whatever,”  he  said,  with 

Mr.  Parnell,  or  any  of  the  Land-leaguers.  But  “  when  the 
moment  arrived  when  we  could  no  longer  say  that  their  con¬ 
tinued  imprisonment  was  required  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
then  we  were  not  only  j  ustified,  but  absolutely  compelled  to 
agree  to  their  release,” — surely  a  nobler  and  wiser  policy  than 
a  haggling  over  impracticable  conditions.  And  it  is  a  policy 
which  has  been  amply  vindicated  by  events.  It  is  a  lurid  proof 
of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  Act  and. 
its  administration  that  he  let  out  of  prison  James  Carey,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  M’Cafferty,  the  triumvirate  who,  according 
to  Carey’s  evidence,  organised  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  debate 
will  see  that  the  above  statement  is  an  accurate  summary  of  the 
facts.  There  was  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  Arrears 
Act  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  release.  No  promise  of  any  kind  was 
exacted  or  given  on  either  side.  The  Government  made  up  its 
mind  and  announced  its  intention  to  pass  the  Arrears  Act  be¬ 
fore  the  Kilmainham  negotiations  were  thought  of. — I  am,  Sir, 
&c.,  _  Vindex. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  LAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  the  Land  Question  is  exciting  such  general  interest, 
and  our  Land  System  is  being  so  severely  tried  by  agricultural 
depression,  I  venture  to  ask  for  space  in  the  Spectator  to  state 
my  views  and  experience  on  the  subject.  Having  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  divided  my  time  between  England  and 
the  Continent,  where  I  have  been  much  associated  with  peasant- 
proprietors,  I  have  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  comparing  the 
English  and  Continental  systems  of  land  tenure  and  cultivation. 

Although  I  am  now  the  owner  of  extensive  estates,  mostly 
divided  into  large  farms,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  a  strong  leaning 
to  peasant-proprietorship,  wherever  such  proprietorship  is 
economically  possible,  and  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  th 
ownership  of  land  cannot  be  severed  from  the  cultivation  of  it 
without  both  economical  and  moral  loss  to  the  community. 
Our  system  of  letting  our  land  to  tenant-farmers  is,  I  believe? 
inherently  vicious,  encouraging,  as  it  does,  the  tendency  to  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest,  concealment  of  facts,  and  the  grudging  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil.  Under  that  system,  now  that  agriculture  is 
depressed,  the  land  itself  is  turning  restive,  and  refuses  to  sup¬ 
port  the  gentleman- owner,  the  widow  and  younger  children  of 
the  preceding  owner,  the  gentleman-farmer  and  the  labourer,  in 
addition  to  the  heavy  burden  of  the  rates. 

As  long  as  landowning  remains  sueh  a  losing  and  precarious 
business  as  it  is  at  present,  I  have  little  hope  of  much  relief 
from  any  land  legislation.  For  where  is  the  advantage  of  the 
liberty  to  sell,  given  to  life-tenants  by  Lord  Cairns’  Act  of  last 
Session,  at  a  time  when  agricultural  land  is  unsaleable,  except 
at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  ?  What  hope  is  there  of  tenant-farmers— 
the  most  desirable  purchasers— half  ruined  by  the  badness  of 
the  times,  coming  forward  as  bidders  for  the  land  they  occupy  ? 
I  am  tired  of  urging  in  vain  some  of  my  own  tenants  to  relieve 
me  of  the  burden  of  owning  so  much  land.  The  labourers, 
unfortunately,  having  no  money,  are  still  less  likely  buyers,  and 
the  inducement  to  capitalists  to  invest  in  land  are  becoming 
less  every  year.  Social  influence  is  diminishing,  sporting  is 
threatened,  and  the  difficulty  of  letting  it  increases. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  present  owners  have  got  to  make 
the  best  they  can  out  of  the  situation.  One  good,  I  think,  will 
result,  that,  from  inability  to  find  tenants,  many  owners  will  be 
forced  to  farm  their  own  land.  But  to  the  success  of  this  course, 
the  general  want  both  of  skill  and  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
present  generation  of  landowners  will  be  a  serious  obstacle.  I 
fear  a  marked  falling-off  in  the  condition  of  the  land  and 
amount  of  the  produce  is  inevitable,  for  some  years  to  come. 
In  spite  of  my  predilection  for  small  holdings,  especially  where, 
as  on  the  Continent,  the  ownership  commonly  is  united  with 
the  occupancy  of  land,  lam  compelled  to  admit  that  the  large- 
farm  system  is  the  only  one  economically  possible  over  the  corn¬ 
growing  districts  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  counties.  In  those  districts,  the  smallness  of  the 
rainfall,  and  the  lateness  and  severitj-  of  the  spring  frosts,  render 
the  grass  and  fruit-crops,  by  which  peasant-farmers  may  thrive 
in  the  West  of  England,  too  precarious  for  any  dependence  on 
them,  for  a  living  to  be  possible.  I  am  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced,  as  my  experience  increases,  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
expressed  to  me  by  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,  that  peasant- 
proprietorship  can  only  be  economically  successful  in  fruit  and 
dairy  districts,  or  where,  as  in  France  and  Italy,  the  climate  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  flowers,  and 
other  crops  requiring  skilled  garden-culture,  and  commanding 
at  all  times  a  high  price  in  the  market. 

Had  the  soil  of  England  been  as  subdivided  as  that  of  France, 
the  ruin  of  the  peasant  cultivators  must  have  been  very  general 
of  late  years.  If  large  farmers,  with  plenty  of  stock— the  only 
remunerative  branch  of  farming,  now-a-days — have  barely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  their  heads  above  water,  what  would  have 
become  of  the  peasants,  with  little  or  none  P  In  order  to  provide 
steps  by  which  the  more  industrious  and  thrifty  of  the  labourers 
might  mount  into  the  status  of  small  farmers,  I  have  cut  slices 
off  several  large  farms,  laid  portions  down  in  grass  to  promote 
cowkeeping,  and  let  them  as  small  holdings.  But  even  these 
picked  men  require  a  certain  amount  of  bolstering-up,  and  the 
process  of  putting  up  the  requisite  buildings  and  keeping  them 
in  repair  is  so  costly  as  to  deter  any  but  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  from  similar  experiments.  Association  will,  I  hope,  iu  the 
future  help  to’raise  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  admitting  them  to  a  share  in  the 
profits,  when  profits  are  again  to  be  made  out  of  agriculture. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Six-Mile  Bottom,  February  23rd.  W.  H.  Btjllock-Hall. 


THE  MILES  PLATTING  CASE. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — I  beg  to  withdraw  unreservedly  what  I  said  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Spectator  of  Februai-y  10th. 
I  find  that  in  the  cases  which  I  had  iu  view,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
not  responsible  for  the  action  by  which  the  congregations  were 
dispersed.  I  find,  further,  that  a  high  opinion  of  his  fairness 
and  kindliness  is  held  by  men  who  differ  from  him  on  questions 
of  ritual  much  more  widely  than  the  Spectator  does.  But  you 
do  not  answer  me  on  the  main  issue.  Your  argument  has  been 
that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  objecting  to  Mr.  Cowgill’s 
nomination,  is  breaking  a  treaty  by  which  he  is  morally  bound. 
This,  to  my  mind,  you  have  not  proved ;  but  it  is  a  grave  charge, 
aud  should  be  proved.  A  Bishop  who  moves  on,  disregarding 
alike  popularity  and  unpopularity  during  a  strenuous  episcopate 
of  thirteen  years,  may  frequently  be  mistaken  in  judgment, — 
will  certainly  be  frequently  charged  with  mistakes.  But  if  he  is 
accused  of  failing  in  respect  to  any  moral  obligation,  it  should 
be  showu  very  clearly,  first,  that  the  assumed  moral  obligation 
binds  him  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  disregards  it. 

Dr.  Fraser’s  allowance  of  the  Miles  Platting  ritual,  until 
the  living  was  vacant  and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cowgill  under¬ 
stood  to  be  imminent,  involves,  you  think,  and  I  agree  with  you, 
the  protection  of  the  disputed  ritual  under  a  new  incumbent. 
But  I  differ  from  you,  when  you  infer  that  it  involves  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Cowgill  as  that  incumbent.  The  only  object 
that  I  can  see  for  the  change  of  curates  was  to  bar  Mr.  Cowgill’s 
claim  upon  the  incumbency.  To  your  suggestion  that  by  dis¬ 
missing  Mr.  Cowgill  the  Bishop  scattered  or  intended  to  scatter 
the  congregation,  the  answer  is  plain.  No  congregation  can  be 
dispersed  by  an  interim  arrangement  between  the  deprivation  of 
one  incumbent  and  the  institution  of  another.  And  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  incumbent,  Miles  Platting  is  a 
living  of  £300  a  year,  with  a  rectory  house  and  a  generous 
patron.  It  is  not  an  eligible  place  of  residence,  but  neither  is 
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St.  Peter’s,  London  Docks,  nor  many  of  the  parishes  in  which 
Ritualism  has  entrenched  itself.  The  last  thing  which  a  Ritualist 


may  expect  to  be  accused  of  is  that  he  is  afraid  of  bad  air  or  a 
low  population. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  S. 

[We  do  not  understand  our  correspondent’s  point.  We 
thought  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  action  right,  and 
Bishop  Fraser’s  action  inconsistent  with  and  antagonistic  to  it. 
— Ed.  Spectator.']  _ _ _ 


“PREVISION  OF  RAIN  BY  THE  SPECTROSCOPE.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sin,— My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some  comments  of  yours 
on  a  letter  of  mine,  published  in  the  Times  of  W  ednesday, 
February  7th,  on  the  subject  of  “  The  Prevision  of  Rain  by  the 
Spectroscope.”  You  ask,— Can  I  get  anything  like  equally  good 
results  two  or  three  hours  sooner  ?  Hn fortunately,  the  spectro¬ 
scope  for  rainband  purposes  can  only  be  used  by  daylight,  so 
that  would  be  impossible.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  rain- 
band  may  be  seen  as  early  as  seven  a.m.,  but,  for  forecasting,  it 
is  better  to  take  observations  at  about  nine  a.m.  or  three  p.m. 
all  the  year  round.  Although  the  spectroscope  can  only  be 
depended  on  with  any  certainty  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  some 
instances,  yet  there  are  cases,  like  the  one  of  persistent  high 
rainband  mentioned  in  my  letter,  when  rain  may  be  predicted 
for  days  beforehand. 

It  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  us  to  know 
whether  an  approaching  depression  will  be  accompanied  by 
much  rain  or  not,  for  some  are  attended  by  a  large  rainfall, 
whilst  others  have  with  them  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
precipitation.  It  is  here  where  the  spectroscope  would  prove 
to  be  of  the  highest  value,  for  no  other  instrument  would  fore¬ 
tell  such  characteristics ;  and  the  sooner  means  are  taken  for 
its  adoption  at  the  stations  in  connection  with  our  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office,  the  better  will  be  the  daily  predictions  of  rain  or 
no  rain,  which,  I  must  confess,  are  sometimes  rather  disap¬ 
pointing,  although  those  iu  regard  to  wind  are  very  successful. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  W.  Cory,  F.M.S. 

Buckhurst  Ilill,  Essex,  February  17 th. 


MR.  SPENCER’S  ETHICAL  VIEWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Though  it  is  impossible  for  correction  to  overtake  error, 
on  all  the  roads  it  takes,  it  may  overtake  it  on  a  few  of  its  roads  ; 
and  it  seems  in  some  cases  needful  to  point  out  the  error,  lest 
silence  should  be  construed  into  assent.  Especially  it  seems 
needful  when  the  error  is  a  grave  one,  and  repetition  of  it 
seriously  mischievous. 

In  the  review  of  Mr.  Mivart’s  “Nature  and  Thought,”  con¬ 
tained  in  your  last  number,  the  writer  gives  fresh  currency  to  a 
misrepresentation  which  has  already  reappeared  more  than 
once.  It  was  originally  made  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in 
the  Contemporary  Revieiv.  One  of  his  perversions  of  my  views 
I  pointed  out  in  the  next  number  of  that  periodical ;  and  I  added 
that  there  were  many  others  which  I  would  specify,  if  called 
upon.  Notwithstanding  this  warning  that  Professor  Smith’s 
statements  were  untrustworthy,  Mr.  Peek,  following  his  lead, 
repeated  in  the  same  periodical  the  particular  misrepresentation 
which  I  wish  now  to  point  out  as  having  been  again  repeated  by 
your  reviewer.  Your  reviewer  says  of  me: — “His  highest 
instance  of  right  conduct  is  a  mother  suckling  her  child,  because 
‘  there  is  at  once  to  the  mother  gratification  and  to  the  child 
satisfaction  of  appetite,  a  satisfaction  which  accompanies  fur¬ 
therance  of  life,  growth,  and  increasing  enjoyment.’  ” 

Now,  I  have  nowhere  given  this  as  the  “  highest  instance  of 
right  conduct.”  I  have  given  it  as  “  among  the  best  examples 
of  absolutely  right  actions.”  The  meanings  of  the  words  “  abso¬ 
lute  ”  and  “  highest,”  confounded  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  all  who  have  followed  him,  are  widely  unlike.  The  accepted 
definition  of  “  absolutely  right  ”  is,  right  “  without  restriction  or 
limitation  and  the  context  shows  quite  clearly  that  it  is  used 
by  me  in  this  sense.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  this  sense 
be  given  to  it, — if  the  act  of  a  mother  suckling  her  infant  is  said 
to  be  right  “  without  restriction  or  limitation,”  there  disappears 
at  once  the  absurdity  ascribed  to  me. 

An  illustration  will  best  show  the  distinction  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  what  utter  confusion  of  thought  results  from  neglecting 
it.  Suppose  I  had  given,  as  an  example  of  an  absolute  mathe¬ 
matical  truth,  the  truth  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  and  sup¬ 
pose  a  critic  had  thereupon  represented  me  as  naming  the  truth 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  as  an  example  of  the  highest 
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•mathematical  truth ;  his  statement  would  be  equally  wide  of 
•the  mark  with  that  made  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  and  those 
who  have  adopted  his  interpretation. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Herbert  Spencer. 

[The  word  “  highest  ”  was  not  our  own,  but  Mr.  Spencer’s. 
On  the  very  page  from  which  our  example  was  taken  (“Data, 
of  Ethics,”  Third  Edition,  p.  261),  he  says  : — “  Conduct  which 
has  any  concomitant  of  pain  or  any  painful  consequence  is 
partially  wrong ;  and  the  highest  claim  to  be  made  for  such  con¬ 
duct  is  that  it  is  the  least  wrong  which,  under  the  conditions, 
is  possible — the  relatively  right.”  The  obvious  inference  from 
this  is  that  a  far  higher  claim — nay,  the  highest — is  made  by 
absolutely  right  conduct,  or  “perfect  conduct,”  as  he  calls  it, 
which  is  instanced  a  few  lines  lower  down  by  the  healthy  mother 
suckling  her  child.  The  distinction  which  he  now  draws  between 
what  is  “  absolutely  right  ”  (or  “perfect”)  and  the  “highest” 
right  conduct  is  not  expressed  in  the  “Data  of  Ethics;”  and 
although  we,  of  course,  think  the  distinction  perfectly  valid,  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  that  work  any  ground  indicated  on 
which  conduct  may  be  considered  high,  other  than  that  assigned 
by  implication  in  our  quotation  for  its  absolute  rightness.  It 
seems  to  us  that,  according  to  his  principles,  no  less  than 
according  to  his  words,  he  can  say  no  more  for  the  instance  we 
gave  of  the  man  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  his  friend,  than  that 
his  action  is  “the  least  wrong  which  under  the  conditions  is 
possible,” — if,  indeed,  he  could  say  so  much.  We  should  add 
■that  on  p.  33,  he  states  that  “  perfection  is  synonymous  with 
goodness  in  the  highest  degree,”  so  that  we  were  not  guilty  of 
any  logical  leap  in  inferring  that  he  holds  the  “highest”  right 
conduct  to  be  identical  with  what  he  himself  styles  “  perfect 
conduct.” — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


PROMOTION  OF  LIBERAL  CLERGY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Is  it  quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  “  as  a  rule,” 
passed  over  Liberal  Clergy  in  his  recent  Church  appointments  ? 
Do  not  facts  point  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion  ?  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  assigning  Liberal  opinions  to  all  the  Clergy  in 
the  following  list,  who  have  recently  been  promoted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  they  are,  nearly 
every  one  of  them,  consistent  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Here  is  the  list : — 

Bishop. — Newcastle  (Canon  Wilberforce). 

Beans.  —  Westminster  (Dr.  Bradley);  Carlisle  (Rev.  J. 
Oakley) ;  Wells  (Professor  Plumptre). 

Canons. — Dr.  Barry  (Westminster);  Rev.  D.  Melville  (Wor¬ 
cester)  ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton  (Gloucester)  ;  Rev.  T. 
J.  Rowsell  (Westminster) ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox-Little  (Worcester) ; 
Rev.  G.  Butler  (Winchester);  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  to 
this  list  might  be  added  the  name  of  Canon  Boyd  Carpenter, 
of  Windsor. 

This  is  surely  not  small  promotion  for  the  Liberal  party, — 
one  Bishopric,  three  Deaneries,  six  or  seven  Canonries. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  E.  Y.  H. 


BOOKS. 

— -* — 

THE  DEAN  ON  THE  DEAN* 

This  is  a  very  graceful  and  charming  picture  of  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  charming  of  men.  It  is  difficult  to  read  anything 
about  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  without  being  reminded  in 
-every  page  of  Carlyle’s  somewhat  artificial,  but  still,  as  his  wont 
was,  singularly  vivid  picture  of  the  peculiar  radiance  of  the 
mature  of  John  Sterling.  “  Rapidity  as  of  pulsing  auroras,  as  of 
dancing  lightnings,  rapidity  in  all  forms  characterised  him.” 

A  man  of  infinite  susceptivitv,  who  caught  everywhere,  more 
than  others,  the  colour  of  the  element  he  lived  in,  the  infection 
of  all  that  was  or  appeared  honourable,  beautiful,  and  manful 
in  the  tendencies  of  his  time.”  “  Here  visible  to  myself  for 
•somewhile,  was  a  brilliant  human  presence,  distinguishable, 
honourable,  and  loveable,  amid  the  dim  common  populations, 
among  the  million  little  beautiful,  once  more  a  beautiful  human 
soul,  whom  I  among  others  recognised  and  lovingly  walked 
with,  while  the  years  and  the  hours  were.”  The  whole  descrip¬ 
tion  Carlyle  gives  of  Sterling  has  always  seemed  to  the  present 
writer  to  apply  with  much  more  force  to  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 

*  Recollections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  Three 
Lectures ,  delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  November,  1882.  By  George  Granville  Bradley, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London:  John  Murray. 


to  whom,  indeed,  it  was  given,  as  it  has  been  given  to  few  others 
of  this  generation,  to  produce  the  impression  of  moral  beauty, 
of  “sheet-lightning,”  of  “pulsing  auroras,”  as  Carlyle,  in  his 
vivid  image,  calls  it,  on  the  many  friends  of  whose  lives  he 
formed  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  And  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  impression  which  Dean  Bradley’s  terse  and 
graphic  little  book  produces ;  while  Carlyle’s  never  really  pro¬ 
duced  that  impression  on  our  mind  concerning  Sterling, 
partly  because  Sterling’s  own  letters  hardly  bear  out  Carlyle’s 
description,  while  they  produce  a  decidedly  stronger  impression 
in  some  directions  than  Carlyle  chose  to  receive, — partly 
because  Carlyle  himself  in  speaking  of  Sterling,  sometimes 
strikes  an  inconsistent  note  with  the  main  tenor  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  when  he  says,  for  instance,  “  At  times  he  could  crackle 
with  his  dexterous  petulancies,  making  the  air  all  like  needles 
round  you,”  which  is  not  at  all  in  the  same  plane  with  the  main 
delineation.  Anyhow,  Dean  Bradley’s  actual  picture  of  his 
predecessor  seems  to  us  to  sum  itself  up  much  more  truly  in 
Carlyle’s  general  portrait  of  the  swift,  sunny,  and  radiant  nature 
which  he  attributed  to  John  Sterling,  than  the  drift  of  Sterling’s 
own  life  does.  In  almost  every  page  of  Dean  Bradley’s  charm¬ 
ing  little  book  some  one  or  more  of  Carlyle’s  characterising 
epithets  for  Sterling  came  back  upon  the  mind  of  the  present 
reviewer. 

Let  us  give,  first,  Dean  Bradley’s  account  of  Stanley’s  re¬ 
ception  of  himself,  as  a  scholar  of  University  College,  forty- 
one  years  before  he  was  called  upon  to  succeed  him  as  Dean 
of  Westminster  : — 

“  May  I  be  allowed  to  insert  liere  what  is  to  myself  something 
more  than  a  slight  personal  reminiscence  P  It  was  after  his  migra¬ 
tion  from  Balliol,  that  it  became  the  duty  of  the  new  Fellow  of 
University,  early  iu  the  year  181-0,  to  take  part  in  the  annual 
Scholarship  Examination,  which  ended  in  the  election  of  a  Rugby 
schoolboy,  the  first  of  many  whom  his  rising  fame  drew  not  from 
Rugby  only,  to  a  College  which  had  so  wisely  added  to  its  teaching 
staff  so  attractive  and  magnetic  an  influence.  More  than  two-and- 
forty  years  have  passed  since,  ou  that  bright  March  afternoon,  the 
loud  congratulations  of  old  friends  and  schoolfellows  were  hushed  for 
a  moment  as  the  young  Examiner  stepped  into  the  quadrangle  and 
turned  to  greet  the  new  scholar.  How  well  does  he  recall  that 
kindly  greeting — the  hearty  grasp  of  the  friendly  hand  that  seemed 
to  carry  the  heart  in  it — the  bright,  expressive  countenance  of  the 
young  tutor,  so  full  of  all  that  might  win  and  charm  a  somewhat 
imaginative  schoolboy,  which  shines  still  out  of  the  distance  in  all  its 
first  youthful  beauty  ‘  as  the  face  of  an  angel.’  He  at  once  invited 
the  newly-elected  scholar  to  take  a  walk  with  him  on  his  return  from 
a  formal  visit  to  the  Master  of  the  College,  and  that  dull  road  that 
led  out  by  the  then  unplanted,  unreclaimed,  Oxford  Parks,  is  still  lit, 
in  the  memory  of  him  who  trod  it  by  his  side,  with  something  fairer 
than  the  bright  March  sun  which  shone  across  it.  ‘  We  are  walking,’ 
he  said,  ‘  towards  Rugby,’  and  at  once  placed  his  companion  at  hig 
ease  by  questions  about  his  friends  there,  and  about  the  Master  who 
was  the  object  of  as  enthusiastic  a  devotion  to  the  younger  as  to  the 
older  Rugbeian.  How  little  did  it  occur  to  either,  as  they  parted, 
how  strangely  near  their  lives  were  to  be  drawn  to  each  other !  The 
younger  might  have  listened  to  a  soothsayer  who  had  said,  ‘  You  have 
won  to-day  something  that  you  will  soon  count  far  more  precioug 
than  the  scholarship  in  which  you  are  exulting;’  but  how  con¬ 
temptuously  would  he  have  turned  from  the  prediction  that  he  would 
years  after  be  called  from  the  headship  of  the  College  of  which  he 
was  that  day  enrolled  as  the  youngest  member,  to  succeed,  in  his 
new  friend,  not  the  least  illustrious  aud  the  most  lamented  of  the 
Deans  of  Westminster.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  friendship  of  which 
that  day  was  the  birthday  that  I  have  stood  before  you  this  evening.’’ 

One  of  tbe  most  charming  and  fascinating  of  Dean  Stanley’s 
characteristics  was,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  aptly  termed  it,  his  “  pictur¬ 
esque  sensibility.”  But  in  many  men,  picturesque  sensibility, 
far  from  being  a  brightening  and  enlivening,  proves  to  be  rather 
a  relaxing  and  depressing  quality.  Unless  accompanied  with 
animation,  good-sense,  an  eye  fixed  on  the  object,  and  a  judgment 
using  subjective  feelings  only  to  make  the  object  clearer,  pic¬ 
turesque  sensibility  is  often  a  most  wearisome  and  oppressive 
kind  of  faculty,  which  fills  the  air  with  morbid  elements.  This 
was  never  so  with  Dean  Stanley,  because  his  “  picturesque 
sensibility”  was,  as  Dean  Bradley  shows  us,  altogether 
historic  in  its  turn,  because  it  was  always  lighting  up 
some  interesting  external  scene  with  its  insight,— -and  nothing- 
really  adds  more  to  the  charm  of  social  intercourse  than  that. 
How  happy  is  Stanley’s  first  remark  on  his  father’s  Palace 
at  Norwich,  just  after  Dr.  Stanley  had  succeeded  to  the 
Bishopric  1  — 

“  In  the  same  letter,  addressed  to  bis  brother  on  board  H.M.S. 
<  Terror,’  be  gives  a  characteristic  account  of  their  new  home,  con¬ 
trasting  the  ugliness  of  the  Palace  with  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
Cathedral  that  overshadows  it.  ‘  The  former  is,’  says  the  yet  un- 
tra veiled  traveller,  1  among  houses  what  Moscow  is,  I  should  think, 
among  cities.  Rooms  which  one  may  really  call  very  fine,  side  by 
side  with  the  meanest  of  passages  and  staircases.  By  the  river-side/ 
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lie  characteristically  writes,  ‘is  a  ruia  where  a  Bishop  once  killed  a 
wolf ;  over  the  river,  a  road  down  which  another  Bishop  marched 
with  6,000  men  at  arms.’  ” 

And  here  is  Dean  Bradley’s  most  terse  and  admirable  comment 
on  Stanley’s  powers  of  description  : — 

“  Scenery  in  and  for  itself,  the  aspects  of  Nature  as  viewed  in  their 
own  light  and  for  their  own  sake,  he  never,  I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
iDg,  never  once  attempts  to  describe.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  an  old 
pupil,  written  at  Canterbury  in  1854,  there  is  a  passage  which  gives 
the  key  alike  to  the  excellencies  and  the  deficiencies  of  this  great 
painter  of  Nature.  ‘  I  cannot  think,’  he  says,  ‘  that  mere  effusions  of 
emotion  at  the  transient  blushes  of  Nature  deserve  an  everlasting 
record.  I  feel  about  such  effusions,  almost  as  I  feel  about  my  present, 
oftentimes  ineffectual,  labours  at  reproducing  scenes  of  my  travels  ’ 
(he  was  then  at  work  at  ‘  Sinai  and  Palestine  ’),  ‘  that  they  are  not 
worth  publishing,  except  as  a  framework  to  events  or  ideas  of  greater 
magnitude.’  Of  Nature,  as  studied  for  her  own  sake,  in  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth,  or  of  so  many  true  poets  in  all  ages,  or  of  Mr.  Buskin 
among  modern  prose  writers,  there  will  be  found,  I  venture  to  say, 
no  trace  in  his  published  writings  or  in  his  letters  since  he  grew  to 
manhood.  Whenever  he  becomes  enthusiastic  on  the  beauties  of 
nature,  we  may  feel  sure  that  there  is  always  at  work  a  motive  other 
than  that  of  the  artist — that  behind  nature  lies  some  human  or  his¬ 
torical  interest.  ‘How  mysterious,’  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  younger 
friend,  then  at  Rome, ‘the  Alban  lake!  How  beautiful  Nemi !  how 
romantic  Subiaco ;  how  solemn  Ostia!  how  desolate  Gabii !  ’  What 
could  be  better  ?  you  will  say.  Yes;  but  behind  all  these,  there  lay 
on  his  mental  retina  the  background  of  the  history  of  Borne — ‘  the 
one  only  place,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  1  in  the  whole  world,  that  is 
absolutely  inexhaustible  !  ’  It  is  quite  true  that,  occasionally,  in 
some  three,  or  four,  or  five  remarkable  passages,  occurring  especially, 
and  for  an  obvious  reason,  in  his  American  addresses,  he  introduces 
pictures  of  some  natural  phenomena,  quite  apart  from  any  direct 
historical  association.  Such  is  the  splendid  picture  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  ;  the  graceful  and  touching  image,  a  true  sonnet  in  prose, 
drawn  Horn  two  trees,  the  graceful  maple  and  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  oak,  growing  side  by  side ;  the  description  of  the  course  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Nile;  of  sunrise,  as 
seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Righi.  But  in  each  of  these  apparent 
exceptions  to  his  ordinary  habit,  ho  seizes  on  some  aspect  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  symbol  of  some  idea — 
some  truth,  that  he  wishes  to  enforce  or  interpret.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  looks  on  nature  not  as  a  poetical  interpreter  of  nature — not, 
we  may  fairly  say,  as  a  poet  in  the  truest  sense — but  as  one  who 
seems  never  to  feel  that  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  any  event,  or 
chain  of  events,  in  human  or  sacred  history,  till  he  has  seen  the  spot 
and  breathed  the  air  which  give  to  each  occurrence  its  peculiar  and 
local  colouring.  And  with  what  an  eye  he  sees! — with  what  a  power 
of  insight  and  discrimination  lie  reproduces  the  exact  points  in  which 
nature  and  history  meet  and  blend  with,  and  mutually  influence,  each 
other!  1  We  go,’  he  said  in  his  Sermons  in  the  East,  ‘to  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  where  Christ  died  and  rose  again.  To  see  that  Holy  City,  even 
though  the  exact  spots  of  His  death  and  resurrection  are  unknown, 
is  to  give  a  new  force  to  the  sound  of  the  name,  whenever  afterwards 
we  hear  it  in  Church,  or  read  it  iu  the  Bible.’  The  words  apply  in 
their  first  sense  to  the  most  sacred  of  all  lands  and  of  all  scenes.  But 
the  feeling  that  dictated  them  is  the  key  to  something  else,  to  the 
unwearied,  the  insatiable  avidity — I  can  call  it  nothing  less — with 
which  he  would  fatigue  the  most  indefatigable  of  fellow  travellers  or 
hosts,  by  visiting  any  and  every  Bpot,  however  apparently  insignifi¬ 
cant,  which  was  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  historical 
event  or  person,  or  with  any  scene  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  poetry  or  fiction,  or  even  with  any  important  legend  that  had  ever 
influenced  the  human  mind.  ‘  At  Liudisfarne,’  says  one  who  visited 
it  with  him,  ‘his  mind  was,  1  am  sure,  quite  as  much  occupied  with 
the  immurement  of  Constance,  as  with  the  memory  of  St.  Aidan  and 
St.  Cuthbert.’  Tours  was  to  him  quite  as  much  associated  with 
Quentin  Durward  as  with  St.  Martin,  or  with  Hildegarde,  or  Louis 
XL,  or  Ilcnrv  II.  His  persistence  in  dragging  a  fellow-traveller  to 
call  on  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  was  based  quite  as  much  on  his 
being  the  lineal  successor  of  the  master  of  Gil  Bias,  as  on  his  being 
the  occupant  of  that  historic  see.  And  the  keen  eye  for  detecting 
resemblances  and  points  of  agreement  under  superficial  or  real 
differences,  that  gave  such  a  character  to  his  whole  treatment  of 
history  and  of  theology,  followed  him  also  in  his  visits  to  historic 
places.  As  he  saw  an  analogy  to  the  yet  unvisited  Moscow  in  his 
new  home  in  Norwich,  so  he  delighted  to  point  out  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  in  the  same  city.” 

The  tenderness  and  ardour  of  Stanley’s  friendships  are  also 
most  powerfully  presented  by  his  friend  and  successor.  We 
must  lind  room  for  one  more  extract,  because  it  shows  that  the 
brilliancy  of  Stanley’s  feelings  must  have  added  yet  more  to 
the  significance  of  his  friendships,  than  it  added  even  to  the 
vivacity  of  his  social  intercourse  : — 

“  At  the  conclusion  of  his  tour  in  Greece,  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Dr.  Arnold  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  in  solitude,  or  worse 
than  solitude.  His  fellow-sufferers  under  the  miseries  of  a  Maltese 
quarantine  were  some  young  men,  whose  loose  talk  revolted  him,  and 
who  had  not  the  good-sense  to  discover  that  beneath  the  mask  of 
that  averted  countenance  and  those  silent  lips,  was  one,  to  enjoy 
whose  society  and  conversation  many  wiser  than  themselves  would 
have  gladly  faced  the  horrors  of  that  tedious  imprisonment.  Released 
at  last,  he  arrived  alone  at  Naples,  depressed,  home-sick,  and  yearning 
for  some  congenial  society.  In  the  Museum  he  met  au  English 
acquaintance,  who  said,  ‘  Of  course,  you  have  seen  Hugh  Pearson  ?’ 
mentioning  the  name  of  one  of  his  closest  Balliol  friends.  ‘Hugh 
Pearson !’  he  exclaimed  ;  ‘  where  is  he  r’  and  darted  in  search  of  him. 


He  found  him  in  front  of  a  well-known  statue,  rushed  up  to  him,  and, 
overcome  with  joy  and  emotion,  fell  into  his  friend’s  arms  with  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  tears.  I  mention  the  incident,  not  merely  as 
illustrative  of  his  tender  and  affectionate  nature,  which  never  lost  a 
spark  of  its  youthful  warmth  till  the  hand  relaxed  its  clasp,  and  the 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  but  because  the  companion  whom  he  then 
found,  and  with  whom  he  completed  his  homeward  journey,  became 
from  that  time  the  very  closest  and  most  inseparable  of  all  his  friends- 
When  sorrowing  mourners  gathered  in  April  last  round  the  grave  of 
that  friend,  from  whom  death  had  severed  him  for  a  time,  there  was 
one  feeling  in  many  hearts — that  they  had  lost  one  who,  beyond  any 
living  person,  was  in  full  possession  of  thewhole  soul  of  him  to  whom 
dentil  had  reunited  him — that  the  most  trustworthy,  the  most  in¬ 
timate,  the  most  continuous  of  the  authorities  for  the  history  of 
Arthur  Stanley,  had  passed  into  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  in  the 
person  of  his  friend,  Hugh  Pearson.” 

Dean  Bradley’s  Recollections  are  recollections  onl3r,  and  contain 
no  criticism.  We  may  add  that  the  only  criticism  which  is  in 
any  way  appropriate  to  the  hook  is  this, — that  Stanley’s  ardour 
for  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  tending  as  it  did  to  rest  on  a 
purely  historic  basis,  aud  to  justify  almost  every  development 
which  could  naturally  liuk  itself  with  the  past,  necessarily  became 
less  an  ardour  for  truth  than  an  ardour  for  charity,  and  that  iu 
his  hands  the  Christian  religion  becomes  almost  purely  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  love,  while  its  intellectual  outlines  on  every  side  seem  to 
fade  away.  That  is  the  defect,  so  far  as  there  is  a  defect,  in 
Stanley’s  mind,  a  defect  visible  throughout.  He  helps  you  to 
understand  eveiy  thing  which  needs  chiefty  new  local  and  historic 
colour  for  its  interpretation,  but  does  not  help  you  to  see- 
what  there  is  which  is  permanent  beneath  the  constant  fluctua¬ 
tions  aud  changes  of  local  and  historic  colour;  so  that  his 
writings  tend  rather  to  produce  ou  the  mind  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  truth  itself  changes  from  age  to  age,  j  ust  as  the 
human  capacity  to  understand  it  certainly  does  change.  That 
is  the  take-off  from  the  great  moral  beauty  of  the  picture  here 
presented  to  us  by  Stanley’s  warm  friend  and  wise  successor. 


THE  WHITE  PILGRIM* 

Mr.  Meh.iv ale  has  long  been  well  known  for  the  buoyant  and 
abundant  humour  of  his  serio-comic  verse.  Our  readers,  at 
least,  are  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  that  charming  manifesto 
which  appeared  in  March,  1880,  under  the  heading  “  Ben-Bastes 
Furioso,”  iu  which  the  lines  occurred,  which  they  will  find  again 
in  this  volume  : — 

“  Intelligent  England!  now  the  time  has  come, 

As  all  must  own 
And  see, 

When  you  must  rally  round  Me  and  the  Throne  — 
Particularly  Me.” 

These  and  many  other  poems  of  the  same  class'bubble  over  with 
a  mirth  that  is  most  infectious,  which  will  win  a  laugh  from 
many  melancholy  and  quite  unaccustomed  lips,  and  fill  many 
heads  with  the  fascinating  jingle  of  most  unexpected  and  in¬ 
genious  rhymes.  We  will  give  one  specimen  of  this  class  of  Mr. 
Merivale’s  verse, — a  specimen  of  “  Special  Correspondence”  at 
least  as  good  as  anything  Thackeray  ever  wrote,  though  it  has  not 
the  slightest  echo  of  Thackeray’s  specific  style.  It  would  he 
impossible  to  rattle  on  in  the  Special  Correspondent’s  peculiarly 
honorific  style  more  effectually  than  this  : — 

“THE  ROYAL  WEDDING. 

(vide  ‘the  times,’  march  14th,  1879.) 

“I’m  a  reporter,  bound  to  do 
Reporter’s  duty ; 

In  language  beautiful  all  through 
I  sing  of  Beauty. 

And  he  who  thinks  these  words  of  mine  ' 

Something  too  many, 

Let  him  reflect — for  every  line 
I  get  a  penny. 

I  sing  of  how  the  Red  Prince  took 
His  pretty  daughter, 

To  marry  her  to  Connaught’s  Dook 
Across  the  water. 

Oh,  bright  was  Windsor’s  quaint  old  towDr 
Decked  out  with  bravery  ; 

And  blessed  Spring  had  ne’er  a  frown, 

Or  such-like  knavery. 

The  sea  of  legs  before  the  gate 
And  round  the  steeple, — 

In  short,  the  marvellously  great 
Amount  of  people, — 

Instead  of  treading  upon  toes 
And  dresses  tearing, 

Was  (as  a  royal  marriage  goes), 

I  thought  forbearing. 

*  The  White  Pilgrim,  and  Other  Poem/.  By  Herman  Charles  Meiivale. 
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The  church-bells  rang,  the  brass  bands  played, 
The  place  was  quite  fall, 

Before  the  Quality  had  made 
The  scene  delightful. 

They  came  from  Paddington  by  scores, 

’Mid  rustics  ploughing, 

And  women  huddled  at  the  doors, 

And  infants  bowing. 

While  condescension  on  their  part 
We  quite  expected, 

On  ours,  as  usual,  England’s  heart 
Was  much  affected. 

When’er  we  welcome  Bank  and  Worth 
From  foreign  lands,  it 
Becomes  a  wonder  how  on  earth 
That  organ  stands  it ! 


’The  Berkshire  Volunteers  in  gray 
(Loyd-Lindsay,  Colonel), 

And  the  bold  Bifles  hold  the  way, 

With  Captain  Burnell. 

To  guard  St.  George’s  brilliant  nave, 

Believe  me,  no  men 
■Could  properly  themselves  behave 
Except  the  yeomen. 

'Spring  dresses  came  ‘  like  daffodils 
Before  the  swallow,’ 

On  ladies’  pretty  forms  (with  bills, 

Alas!  to  follow). 

Their  beauty  ‘  took  the  winds  of  March  ’ 
(Which  in  my  rhymes  is 
A  theft  Shakespere  an  and  arch  : 

It  is  the  Times' is )  • 

Sir  Elvey  played  a  solemn  air; 

I  sent  a  wish  up  ; 

Four  Bishops  came  to  join  the  pair, 

And  one  Archbishop. 

Nine  minor  parsons  after  that 
To  help  them  poured  in  ; 

One  strange-named  man  among  them  sate, 
The  Bev.  Tahourdin. 

But  oh  !  how  this  ‘  prolific  pen  ’ 

Of  mine  must  falter, 

When  I  describe  the  noblemen 
Before  the  altar ! 

There  was  the  Lady  Em’ly  King- 
scote,  like  a  tulip ; 

The  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh, 

And  Mrs.  Duleep. 

The  gallant  Teck  might  there  be  seen, 

With  sword  and  buckler, 

His  Mary  in  a  dark  sage-green, 

And  Countess  Puckler. 

Count  Schlippenbach,  the  Ladies  Schlie- 
fen  and  De  Grunne, 

.And  other  names  that  seem  to  me 
A  little  funny. 

Though  from  his  years  the  child  was  warm, 
Prince  Albert  Victor 
Looked,  iu  his  naval  uniform, 

A  perfect  pictur. 


But  this  I  feel,  that  for  your  true 
And  honest  passion, 

All  sober  folks  wish  well  to  you 
In  manly  fashion. 

While,  for  your  chroniclers,  I  know, 

Begnante  V.B., 

From  east  to  west  ’twero  hard  to  show 
Such  men  as  we  are  !” 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  present  volume  is  to  be  found  in  poems  of  this 
class.  Mr.  Merivale  has,  perhaps  a  little  unfortunately,  acquired 
a  reputation  for  them,  which  will  render  people  slow  to  believe 
that  he  can  write  very  gi-ave  poetry  of  a  high  order,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  which  all  that  is  burlesque  is  only  too  easily  forgotten. 
Nevertheless,  The  White  Pilgrim  is  a  poem  of  this  class,  a  drama 
with  one  or  two  powerful  dramatic  situations  in  it,  founded  on  a 
wild  Norse  legend,  and  worked  out  with  a  power  and  passion  that 
lend  a  real  spell  to  almost  every  scene  it  contains.  Oddly  enough, 
the  only  element  in  the  poem  that  we  regret  is  the  semi-comic 
element,  the  scenes  between  the  waiting-man  and  waiting- woman, 
Kolf  and  Gerda,  which  fail  of  their  effect,  and  seem  to  a  certain 
extent  impertinent  in  the  crisis  of  the  tragedy  which  they  inter¬ 
rupt.  But  this  is  the  only  take-off.  For  the  rest,  the  rather 
improbable  mixture  of  Norse  fate  and  Christian  providence 
being  fairly  allowed  for,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the 
passions  of  the  situation  more  powerfully  portrayed.  Doubtless, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  Harold’s  character  can  be  so 
mere  a  vehicle  for  the  alternate  play  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit* 
as  it  is  represented  to  be  ;  nor  can  it  be  legitimate  to  absolve  him 
from  all  responsibility  for  what  he  did  under  the  one  influence, 
without  also  denying  to  him  all  responsibility  for  what  he  does 
under  the  other.  He  acts  like  a  very  weak  and  very  bad  man 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  play,  and  yet  because  he 
turns  towards  the  right  at  the  close,  is  fully  absolved,  and 
rewarded  by  the  highest  and  holiest  death,  dying  in  the 
closest  companionship  with  her  whom  he  had  loved  and  de¬ 
serted,  without  being  disgraced  in  any  degree  by  the  evil 
part  which,  under  the  inspiration,  as  it  is  sujoposed,  of  his 
bad  angel,  he  had  previously  played.  But  this  is,  we  suppose, 
the  element  of  Norse  fatality  woven  into  the  legend  itself,  which 
we  are  bound  to  accept,  if  we  are  to  admit  the  legend  of  The 
White  Pilgrim  at  all.  The  White  Pilgrim  is  the  Christian 
Angel  of  Death,  who  comes  into  Norway  to  supersede  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  conceptions  with  which  the  old  Norse  legends 
had  coloured  the  scenery  of  the  spiritual  world.  To  whomsoever 
the  White  Pilgrim  unveils  herself,  death  comes  at  once,  but 
comes  in  some  pitying,  resting,  and  spiritualising  form  ;  while, 
without  such  full  manifestation,  she  is  more  or  less  indistinctly 
visible  chiefly  to  the  eyes  of  those  whose  minds  are  in  some 
degree  prepared  for  the  Christian  faith.  The  legend  is  founded 
on  the  oath  by  Odin  which  the  ruler  of  Finland  used  to  take, 
on  Earl  Olaf’s  sword,  to  slay  before  the  month  was  out  any 
Norman  who  should  enter  his  castle  within  twenty-foui  hours 
after  the  oath  was  taken.  Here  are  the  words  of  the  oath,  in  Mr. 
Merivale’s  singularly  eloquent  version  : — 


Tho  Marchioness  of  Salisbury 
I  wondered  at  in 

Beseda  velvet  draped  with  my- 
osotis  satin. 

Dark  amethyst  on  jupes  of  poult 
Wore  the  Princesses  ; 

And  ostrich  feathers  seemed  to  moult 
From  half  the  dresses. 

Beal  diamonds  were  as  thick  as  peas, 
And  sham  ones  thicker — 

Till  overcome,  yonr  special  flees 
To  ask  for  liquor  ! 

••••••• 

The  show  is  o’er  :  by  twos  and  twos 
I  see  them  fleeting  off, 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Daily  News, 
And  Major  Vietinghoff. 

The  happy  couple  lead  the  way, 

For  life  embarking  ; 

Then  Captain  Egerton  and  La¬ 
dy  Adela — Larking. 

Louisa  Margaret !  to  thee 
Be  grief  a  stranger, 

And  may  thy  husband  never  be 
A  Connaught  Banger. 

If  in  the  blush  of  mutual  hopes, 

And  fond  devotion, 

You’re  honeymooning  on  the  Slopes, 
I’ve  not  a  notion. 


“  By  the  might  of  Odin’s  hand, 

By  the  light  of  Odin’s  brand, 

By  the  trumpet-blast  sent  forth 
On  the  echoes  of  the  north, 

By  the  thunderbolt  of  war 
Welded  by  the  hand  of  Thor, 

By  this  falchion’s  jewelled  hilt, 

By  the  blood  its  blade  hath  spilt, 

Northern  valour,  Norman  guilt, 

By  its  dye  of  scarlet  red, 

By  the  living,  by  the  dead— 

Ere  the  world’s  unmeasured  bound 
Once  the  sun  bath  travelled  round, 

Should  but  foot  of  Norman  fall 
In  the  shadow  of  my  wall, 

Yonder  moon  of  silver  stain 
Shall  not  wane  and  wax  again, 

Ere  with  sure  and  secret  blow 
I  will  lay  that  Norman  low  1 
By  mine  own  hand  he  shall  die, 

Meed  of  Norman  perjury  ! 

If  he  fall  not  so,  then  Death 
Call  for  me,  that  break  my  faith  ! 

Hear  mine  oath,  and  mark  it  well ; 

Be  my  witness,  Death — and  Hell !” 

Harold’s  temptation  to  take  this  oatb,  however,  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  old  boyish  dread  of  ridicule.  He  knows 
that  it  is  wrong,  knows  that  it  is  iu  complete  antagonism  to 
the  higher  vow  he  has  just  given  to  his  chosen  wife,  Thordisa,  to 
adopt  her  Christian  faith,  and  he  is  moved  to  the  heathenish  rite 
simply  by  the  sneers  of  one  of  his  own  Norse  chieftains,  who 
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is  bent  on  keeping  him  within  the  sphere  of  the  old  Norse  habits 
and  superstitions,  and  of  sowing  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
the  Christian  girl,  whose  influence  he  so  deeply  dreads.  Of 
course,  the  oath  is  hardly  taken  before  a  Norman  knight  and 
his  lady  apply  for  hospitality  at  the  castle,  and  Harold  is  bound 
by  his  oath  to  murder  the  new  guest,  or  if  he  fails,  to  take  the 
penalty  of  death,  which  he  has  so  deliberately  invoked,  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  result  of  the  conflict  into  which  his  mind  is  thus  plunged 
is  that  he  falls  from  bad  to  worse,  and  commits  himself  notonly  to 
the  design  of  murder  as  regards  the  husband,  but  to  the  attempt 
also  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  the  wife.  In  this,  of  course,  his 
evil  genius  seconds  him,  in  order  the  better  to  wean  him  from 
all  danger  of  a  Christian  relapse ;  but  before  the  month  is  over, 
Thordisa,  his  Christian  love,  returns  from  her  pilgrimage,  and 
then  comes  the  struggle  between  her  and  the  evil  genius  of  the 
piece  for  Harold’s  soul.  The  scenes  between  the  Christian 
Thordisa  and  Sigurd — the  said  evil  genius — and  again  between 
Thordisa  and  Harold,  are  full  of  passion  of  the  truest  kind.  We 
give  the  earlier  scene  in  full : — - 

“  Sic.  Forswore,  forsworn  !  within  an  hour,  forsworn  ! 

Unless  the  spiteful  pilot  of  the  world, 

Who  laughs  to  see  men  sorry,  should  bethink  him 
Of  that  same  silken-favoured  Norman  there, 

As  a  fair  freight  worth  wrecking  in  its  prime, 

And  blasting  into  everlasting  waste. 

Just  when  it  promises  best.  Why,  when  I  die, 

I  needs  must  have  some  share  i’  the  government 
Of  mortal  business,  for  it  goes  almost 
As  cross  as  I  would  rule  it. 

Enter  Rolf. 

Well,  what  news  ? 

What  does  your  master  ?  Does  he  know  the  hour  ? 

Rolf.  He  sits  and  watches  time  as  it  goes  by  ; 

And  ever  as  the  last  sands  leave  the  glass. 

And  mark  another  footprint  on  the  day. 

He  moves  his  lips  and  mutters  to  himself 
Something  I  cannot  hear. 

Sig.  He  has  been  thus 

All  the  day  loDg  ? 

Rolf.  All  the  long  night  and  day. 

Since  he  beheld  Thordisa,  has  he  sate 
Locked  in  its  turret,  all  access  deuied, 

Save  to  me  only  ;  and  on  me  he  looks 
As  upon  nothing — sees  me,  knows  me  not. 

Sig.  Has  he  not  spoken  ? 

Rolf.  No  ;  though  once  or  twice 

I  thought  he  named  Thordisa. 

Sig.  Let  her  come 

And  look  upon  her  work.  Now,  but  for  her, 

Last  night  had  ended  all ;  but  since  she  came. 

And  cast  the  icy  shadow  of  her  presence 
Upon  the  face  of  the  sun,  I  might  as  well 
Move  yon  dull  rock  to  strike  the  insolent  waves 
That  chatter  at  its  base,  as  wake  in  him 
The  spirit  of  his  fathers.  Ay,  howl  on  1 
Nature  herself  is  up  in  arms  to-night, 

In  censure  of  our  paltering,  and  the  Spirit 
Of  Death  rides  forth  upon  the  wings  o’  the  storm 
To  claim  the  craven  who  invoked  him  here, 

And  dares  not  stand  the  challenge. 

Rolf.  What  a  flash  ! 

Methought  it  showed  me  that  white  form  agaiD, 

Waiting  for  Harold.  What  a  slave  was  I 
To  stay  his  hand  !  I  should  have  armed  it  here 
In  triple  steel  against  the  Norman  stranger, 

Who  wore  more  fit  to  die  to  spare  an  ache 
To  Harold’s  finger,  than  my  lord  to  fall 
For  all  the  blood  that  waters  Normandy  ! 

There  may  be  time — 

Sig.  Too  late  !  The  spell  is  on  him, 

Which  none  may  loose  but  the  fell  witch  that  wove  it. 

Send  his  Thordisa  here. 

Enter  Thordisa. 

Tho.  Who  speaks  of  me  ? 

Lord  Harold’s  evil  spirit  ? 

Sig.  Oh,  fair  creature, 

I  would  not  claim  precedence  of  yourself ; 

But  ’tis  no  time  to  bandy  courtesies. 

Do  you  love  Harold  ? 

Tho.  If  you  love  him,  no. 

Sig.  Say  that  I  love  him  not,  then.  Only  think 
That  every  storm-driven  minute,  as  it  goes, 

Is  heavy  with  his  life,  and  bid  him  hasten 
To  keep  the  oath  he  swore. 

Tho.  Bid  Harold  come, 

If  my  poor  name  has  yet  the  charm  to  draw  him 
To  a  brief  converse.  Do  not  answer.  Go  ! 

[Ea '.it  Rolf. 

Sig.  His  life  is  in  your  hands ;  oh,  think  of  that ! 

A  word  from  you  will  steel  the  nerveless  heart — 

A  look  from  you  will  fire  the  frozen  spirit. 

Could  I  but  rob  you  of  the  power  you  own 
To  move  him  to  your  wishes,  I  would  kill  you 
Here  where  you  stand,  in  your  pale  saintliness. 

And  think  the  deed  well  done. 


Tiio.  '  I  ask  no  better. 

It  is  not  good  to  live. 

Sig.  ’Tis  ill  to  die. 

Tho.  Yes  ;  to  die  ill  is  ill ;  but  to  die  well 
Is  better  than  the  best. 

Sig.  Tell  Hugo  that; 

And  do  not  rob  him  of  so  great  a  boon. 

For  me,  I  am  not  enough  in  love  with  death,. 

To  court  it  for  myself,  or  for  my  boy. 

What  will  yon  say  to  him  ? 

Tiio.  Leave  that  to  me. 

Sig.  I  cannot  read  the  purpose  of  your  heart 

In  that  cold  eye  of  yours.  But  mark  me,  woman  !! 

If  that  harm  comes  to  Harold,  you  shall  rue  it, 

For  I  will  kill  you. 

Tho.  Pagan  to  your  knees  ! 

And  pray  the  Heaven  whose  stern  arrest  you  dread) 

To  strike  at  others,  but  to  spare  you  yet 

For  late  remorse — repentance— sorrow — shame  ! 

Talk  you  of  killing — you,  whose  every  word 
Might  kill  the  one  immortal  part  in  you, 

But  that  it  is  immortal,  which  should  make 
Even  of  that  crooked  form  a  thing  more  fair 
Than  the  dead  glories  of  the  universe  P 
Thou,  that  hast  lived  for  evil  from  thy  birth,. 

Thou,  that  in  very  wantonness  of  ill 
Hast  laid  this  bitter  sin  on  Harold’s  soul, 

On  Harold’s  whom  thou  lovest  !  lovest — thou  ! 

Thou,  that  hast  perjured  him,  and  widowed  me 
Thou,  that  has  blighted  man,  and  outraged  God, 

Look  on  the  ruin  round  thee — ’tis  thy  work  ! 

Enter  Harold. 

Sig.  Harold ! 

Har.  Go  in  ;  this  is  no  place  for  you, 

For  where  she  is,  is  Heaven ;  go  forth  from  it. 

[Sigurd  shrinks  off.'r 

Sigurd’s  thoroughly  heathenish  belief  that  the  presiding  deity” 
of  the  world  can  never  do  good  except  incidentally,  and  from' 
the  greater  desire  to  inflict  some  evil  necessarily  involved  in 
that  good,  and  his  conviction  that  be  can  hardly  fail  to  enter 
himself,  when  be  leaves  this  earth,  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
malignant  influences  he  discerns  above  it,  is  expressed  here 
with  singular  force,  while  the  genuine  horror  with  which  he- 
regards  Thordisa  as  still  more  malignant,  on  account  of  the 
spell  with  which  she  appears  to  control  liis  own  malignity,  is  a 
stroke  of  true  genius.  We  may  add  that  the  closing  scene  of 
this  fine  poem  is  full  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  strength. 

This  is  a  volume  which,  alike  in  its  serious  and  in  its  best 
comic  verse,  will  add  to  Mr.  Merivale’s  reputation, — thou  gin 
there  are  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  pieces  which  do  not  pretend, 
to  he  more  than  trifles,  and  which  seem  to  us  hardly  interesting, 
enough  for  perpetuation. 


MR.  WALLACE’S  EDITION  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  ARISTOTLE* 

“  In  England,  the  contributions  to  Aristotelian  literature  have' 
borne  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  minds  have- 
been  educationally  imbued  with  certain  of  Aristotle’s  works.  The 
unproductiveness  of  Oxford  in  this  respect  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  that  University.”  In  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  in  the  article  “Aristotle,”  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Grant  thus  gave  expression  to  a  feeling  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  ever  thought  on  the  matter. 
For  some,  at  least,  of  Aristotle’s  works  had  been  taught  and 
lectured  on  in  Oxford  for  many  generations,  and  yet,  both 
for  textual  criticism  and  for  philosophical  commentary,, 
students  of  Aristotle  had  to  leave  England,  and  go  to  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  state  of  matters.. 
Certainly,  the  classical  tradition  of  Oxford  is  second  to 
none,  and  could  not  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of 
expounding  Aristotle  as  a  classic  is  usually  expounded.. 
But  for  a  true  exposition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  more  is 
needed  than  a  merely  classical  culture.  Above  all  things,  the- 
expositor  of  Aristotle  must  he  one  accustomed  to  metaphysical 
thought,  read  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  able  to  walk, 
freely  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  abstract  speculation.  While- 
Oxford  has  been  indeed  great  in  Classics,  it  is  simply  matter  of 
history  to  say  that  few  are  the  names  belonging  to  Oxford  which 
find  a  place  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  not  one,  do 
we  remember,  whose  writings  mark  an  epoch  in  philosophy.  It 
may  he  that  the  reason  why  Oxford  has  been  so  unproductive 
in  Aristotelian  literature,  is  precisely  that  reason  which  has- 
made  her  classical  tradition  so  great,  and  her  philosophical  one 
so  meagre. 

*  Aristotle's  Psychology ,  in  Greek  and  English.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by? 
Edwin  Wallace,  M.A.  Cambridge:  University  Press’- 
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Of  recent  years,  however,  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
Oxford,  and  she  has  begun  to  take  the  place  which  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  her  as  'a  worker  in  philosophy,  and  a  leader  in  pure 
thought.  Those  of  her  sons,  such  as  the  two  Wallaces,  Mr.  Nettle- 
ship,  and  the  late  Professor  Green,  who  have  found  a  home  and  a 
sphere  of  work  within  her  ancient  halls,  as  well  as  those  who, 
like  Professor  Edward  Caird,  of  Glasgow,  have  gone  elsewhere, 
have  done  much  to  redeem  her  failure  in  the  past.  Of  present 
workers  in  philosophy,  Oxford  can  claim  not  a  few  of  the 
highest  names.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  reflect,  however, 
that  this  most  hopeful  state  of  matters  has  not  arisen  from  the 
pure  Oxford  tradition,  but  from  an  influence  which  was  not 
native  to  Oxford,  but  which,  to  her  honour  be  it  spoken,  she 
gladly  and  warmly  welcomed.  How  much  of  the  new  work 
done  in  philosophy  by  Oxford  men  is  to  be  traced  to  that  class 
of  young  students  with  whom  Max  Muller  read  Kant’s  great 
work,  a  good  many  years  ago  !  Very  quietly  and  incidentally, 
in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Critique,  Max  Muller 
mentions  this  fact,  and  gives  the  names  of  Appleton,  Caird, 
Nettleship,  and  Wallace,  as  among  those  students  who  read 
with  him  Ivant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Little  did  Bunsen 
think,  when  he  helped  to  bring  Max  Muller  to  England,  that 
he  was  taking  a  step  of  first-rate  importance  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  study  of  philosophy  iu  our  land  and  language. 
But  to  the  work  done  by  Max  Muller  in  enabling  these  young 
men  to  read  Kant  may  be  traced,  among  many  other  writings 
of  importance,  this  edition  of  Aristotle’s  Psychology.  For 
though  the  editor  of  this  work  is  not  the  Wallace  who  read  Kant 
with  Max  Muller,  yet  he  is  his  younger  brother,  and  has 
evidently  studied  philosophy  in  the  same  school.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  great  Classical  tradition]  of  Oxford  harmoniously 
united  with  that  Philosophical  movement  in  Germauy  which  is 
always  associated  with  the  names  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  And 
the  result  is  manifest  in  this  edition  of  Aristotle’s  Psychology, 
which  of  itself  will  largely  help  to  take  away  the  reproach 
attached  to  Oxford  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant. 

While  textual  criticism  has  not  been  the  main  end  which 
Mr.  Wallace  has  had  in  view,  yet  no  slight  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  text  itself.  With  becoming  modesty,  Mr. 
Wallace  says  that  the  various  readings  are  only  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  fuller  list  given  in  Trendelenburg  and  Tor- 
strik.  He  has  maintained  his  independence,  and  the 
text  he  actually  gives  us  has  been  chosen  on  good  critical 
grounds.  His  Oxford  training  in  exact  scholarship  has  given 
him  the  requisite  sureness  of  step  and  delicacy  of  critical  per¬ 
ception.  The  notes  are  exactly  what  such  notes  ought  to  be, — 
helps  to  the  studeut,  not  mere  displays  of  learning.  By  far  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  the  notes  are  neither  critical  nor  literary, 
but  philosophical  and  expository  of  the  thought,  and  of  the 
connection  of  thought,  iu  the  treatise  itself.  In  this  relation  the 
notes  are  invaluable.  Of  the  translation,  it  maybe  said  that  an 
English  reader  may  fairly  master  by  means  of  it  this  great 
treatise  of  Aristotle.  It  may  not  come  up  to  the  ideal  standard 
of  what  such  a  translation  ought  to  be,  but  compared  with  what 
has  been  attained  iu  similar  efforts  it  stands  in  the  front  rank, 
and  is  of  quite  conspicuous  excellence.  The  one  criticism  we 
would  venture  to  make  is  this, — we  observe  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wallace  to  translate  the  technical  terms  of  Aristotle 
by  the  technical  terms  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Greek  term  iiethsxrixis  is  rendered  by  the  term  tran¬ 
scendentalism  Now,  the  term  transcendentalist  suggests  to 
the  student  of  philosophy  a  whole  world  of  ideas  which  are 
quite  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  are  peculiar 
to  the  history  of  philosophy  subsequent  to  Kant.  If  we  could 
get  rid  of  the  Kantian  connotation  of  this  word,  it  might  not  be 
unsuitable ;  but  as  words  are  used  at  present,  the  word  is  an 
anachronism.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  terms 
which  imply  the  Kantian  and  Hegelian  philosophy  are  used- 
This  may  be  permitted  when  Mr.  Wallace  is  setting  forth,  as  he 
doe3  in  the  introduction,  his  own  conception  of  the  problems  of 
psychology,  as  these  presented  themselves  to  Aristotle  ;  but  in 
the  translation  itself,  the  use  of  words  which  imply  thoughts 
which  were  never,  and  could  never  be,  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  Introduction  is  a  piece  of  work  thoroughly  well  done. 
Instead  of  entering  into  any  detailed  description  of  it,  we  quote 
the  general  estimate  with  which  it  concludes  : — 

“  (1.)  To  begin  with,  Aristotle  was  the  first  who  constituted  psycho¬ 
logy  into  a  special  science.  He  mapped  out  the  phenomena  of  mind 
as  the  subject  of  a  particular  Urroplu,  and  gave  a  definite  turn  to  the 
humanitarian  studies  of  Socrates,  by  showing  that  the  knowledge  of 


man  involved  particularly  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man’s  ^ uXv . 
But  (2),  while  holding  that  psychology  was  to  be  studied  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  science,  Aristotle  further  saw  that  the  study  of  soul  could 
not  be  successfully  conducted,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  exclusively 
to  the  human  manifestation  of  it.  Man’s  \pvxv,  in  fact,  Aristotle 
found  was  simply  one  phase  of  that  general  tendency  which  Nature 
at  each  stage  of  life  displayed, — a  tendency  to  concentrate  the  specific 
functional  activity  of  that  stage  in  some  definite  form.  And  the  law 
of  such  stages  of  life  was,  he  found,  one  of  regular  subordination,  so 
that  the  faculties  of  thought  implied  the  possession  of  sense,  and 
these,  again,  the  faculties  of  nutrition.  Thus  (3),  he  called  attention 
to  the  semi-physiological  and  corporeal  character  of  some  mental 
phenomena;  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  material,  bodily  side  of 
the  feelings  ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  body  was  not  to  be  studied 
as  an  abstract  entity,  but  with  particular  reference  to  the  bodily 
organisation  adapted  to  it.  (4.)  He  recognised  and  yet  partially  solved 
this  dualism  in  man’s  nature  by  his  own  definition  of  the  i j/vxri  as  the 
implicit  realisation  or  truth  of  body.  While  unable  fully  to  explain 
the  union  of  the  antithesis,  he  yet  showed  that  soul  and  body  were 
not  so  much  two  contradictory  forces,  as  two  complementary  counter¬ 
parts  in  human  nature.  But  (5),  he  did  not  merely  content  himself 
with  such  an  abstract  explanation  of  man’s  ipvxn  :  he  expanded 
and  illustrated  it  by  an  enumeration  of  the  different  stages  in 
the  development  of  this  soul  from  lower  forms  ;  and  by  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  these  faculties  to  one  another,  he  advanced 
considerably  beyond  the  stand-point  of  Plato.  (6.)  He  sketched  with 
considerable  success  the  object,  organs,  operations,  of  the  several 
senses.  His  analysis  of  sound  and  colour  especially  deserves  notice 
for  its  anticipation  of  modern  research.  But  (7),  he  also  showed  the 
need  of  rising  above  sense,  in  order  to  explain  its  intimations.  His 
theory  of  a  central  or  common-sense,  though  mistaken  in  ascribing 
to  sense  what  sense  as  such  is  unable  to  bestow — the  distinction,, 
comparison,  and  interpretation  of  sensations — directs  attention,, 
nevertheless,  to  the  presuppositions  of  every  purely  sensational 
system  of  cognition.  And  the  unity  of  consciousness  which  he  claims 
for  the  exercise  of  sense  goes  some  way  in  explaining  how  the 
different  faculties  of  soul  become  an  indivisible  personal  self.  Still 
more  is  this  brought  out  (8),  in  his  theory  of  a  creative  reason,  as  the 
presupposition  of  the  exercise  of  ordinary  thought.  For,  frag¬ 
mentary  though  the  theoi’y  is,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  emphatic  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  priority  of  thought  to  matter  in  the  universe.  How,. 
Aristotle  finds  himself  obliged  to  ask,  does  thought  think, 
things, — how  does  an  immaterial  force  come  to  receive  and 
know  material  phenomena  ?  And  his  answer  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  thought  knows  and  thinks  things  only  in  so  far  as 
things  are  thought,  so  far  as  they  are  the  work  of  reason,  so  that 
our  subjective  thought  is  but  finding  itself  in  outward  things.  Lastly 
(9),  Aristotle’s  theory  of  will  forms  a  natural  pendant  to  this  same 
theory  of  reason.  In  place  of  the  vague  conception  of  0vp6s  in  Plato, 
we  find  the  will  conceived  not  as  a  single  faculty,  but  as  the  con¬ 
silience  of  reason  and  feeling  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Aristotle 
never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  mere  appetite,  as  such,  does  not  lead 
to  action,  but  requires  to  be  constituted  by  thought  as  a  rational  desire, 
before  it  can  issue  in  conduct.” 

The  quotation  is  unusually  long,  "but  we  feel  bound  to  insert 
it  as  it  stands,  because  it  sums  up  in  terse  and  vigorous  form, 
the  results  won  by  Mr.  Wallace,  and  because  it  will  reveal  to 
readers  of  intelligence,  who  know  the  mode  of  speech  of  current 
systems  of  philosophy,  the  philosophical  position  of  Mr. 
Wallace.  In  every  senteuce  of  the  foregoing  passage,  the 
influence  of  Hegel  is  apparent,  and  the  volume  throughout  bears 
traces  of  the  moulding  influence  on  the  thought  of  Mr.  Wallace 
of  the  English  Hegelian  school.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  we  are  constantly  haunted  with  the  suspicion  that  he 
has  read  Hegel  into  Aristotle,  and  at  least  x-ounded  out  the 
rather  fragmentary  discussions  of  Aristotle  into  the  fulness 
of  Hegel.  If,  in  this  way,  the  real  exposition  of  the  thought  of 
Aristotle  seems  sometimes  to  be  overloaded  with  the  thought  of 
other  thinkers,  yet  the  reader  has  it  in  his  power,  in  the  volume 
itself,  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  Aristotle  from  the  text, 
translation,  and  notes.  And  the  Greek  index  is  so  complete,  and 
the  references  so  adequate,  that  any  passage  may  be  readily 
found.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wallace  has  made  us  independent  of  his 
own  view  of  Aristotle’s  psychology,  as  he  has  set  it  forth  in  the 
introduction,  by  giving  us  ample  matei'ial  for  the  formation  of 
our  own  unbiassed  judgment.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  forget  to  call  attention  to  several  features  of  the  intro¬ 
duction.  We  refer  more  especially  to  the  lucid  description  of 
the  relation  which  this  psychological  treatise  of  Aristotle  bears 
to  his  other  works,  and  to  the  section  on  the  pre- Aristotelian 
psychology.  Here,  Mr.  Wallace  is  at  his  best,  and  his  exposi¬ 
tion  is  calm,  lucid,  and  objective. 


V  ENGLISH  SCENERY  AND  LOCAL  HISTORY* 

Tuf.  title  of  this  volume,  and  the  title  alone,  reminds  us  of  that 
delightful  book,  Field-Paths  and  Green  Lanes,  in  which  Mr. 
Jennings  takes  his  readers  through  the  lanes  and  woods  of 
Surrey  and  over  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  He  need  not  fear  thai 

*  The  Green  Lanes  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex .  By  the  Rev.  G.  IS**. 

Godwin,  Chaplain  of  the  Forces.  London  :  Griffith  and  Farran. 
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Mr.  Godwin  is  poaching  on  his  territory.  His  pages,  which  have 
little  to  do  either  with  Surrey  or  Sussex,  treat,  according  to  the 
introduction,  “  of  a  little  corner  of  Hampshire,”  and  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  praise  of  the  Anchor  Hotel,  at  Liphook.  This 
praise,  sung,  in  the  first  place,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  is  echoed 
apparently  by  members  of  his  family ;  but  the  division 
of  labour  is  not  defined,  neither  is  the  quality  of  the 
writing  equal.  The  style  is,  in  many  instances,  slipshod,  and 
the  expressions  are  sometimes  vulgar,  witness  chapter  ii., 
written  by  a  young  lady,  in  which  she  writes  of  a  “stiff  glass  of 
brandy  hot,  with  or  without,”  and  adds,  “  you  know  we  girls 
never  talk  slang,  but  we  can’t  help  picking  up  these  horrid 
expressions  from  our  brothers.”  Sitting  upon  the  box-seat  of  the 
■“  Rocket,”  she  passes  judgment  on  the  team  in  the  language  of 
the  stable,  considers  that  the  near  wheeler  is  “  well  put  together 
in  every  way,”  and  observes, — “It  has  been  all  collar-work  for 
the  last  mile  or  two,  and  our  team  are  evidently  not  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  washing  out  their  mouths  at  the  ‘  Royal 
Huts.’  Some  of  the  gentlemen  seem  to  find  the  same  process 
very  agreeable.  I  should  have  liked  it  very  much,  but  then  it 
would  have  looked  so,  you  know  !”  Now  and  then  we  meet  with 
interesting  or  amusing  statements  which  we  have  not  seen  else¬ 
where  ;  but  the  best  portions  of  the  volume,  with  the  exception 
•of  the  narrative  in  chapter  xi.,  which  is  due  to  a  former  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  Anchor,  consist  of  passages  from  White’s  Selborne, 
and  of  copious  extracts  from  several  well-known  journals.  Mr. 
-Godwin's  book  is  a  clumsy  manufacture,  and  the  best  that  can 
be  said  for  it  is  that  a  visitor  to  the  Anchor  at  Liphook — which, 
by  the  way,  is  unnecessarily  puffed  in  an  advertisement — will 
find  ample  information  about  an  inn  that  has  some  associations, 
literary  and  historical.  Samuel  Pejoys  spent  a  night  there  once 
with  his  wife,  en  route  for  Portsmouth,  having  an  old  man  for  a 
guide  in  the  coach  with  them,  and  reached  the  inn,  “  with  great 
fear  of  being  out  of  our  way,  it  being  ten  at  night.”  John 
Wilkes  is  also  said  to  have  slept  there  frequently,  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There,  too,  several  crowned  heads, 
foreign,  as  well  as  English,  have  found  a  pleasant  resting-place ; 
and  there,  in  1815,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  entertained  at 
luncheon.  The  tourist  who  wishes  to  exjffore  a  lovely  district 
might  spend  a  week  at  the  Anchor  with  advantage.  He  is  in  Gil¬ 
bert  White's  country,  and  Selborne  itself  is  readily  accessible. 
Woolmer  Forest  is  not  what  it  was  in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  when 
it  contained  about  500  head  of  red  deer,  which  the  Queen  saw 
41  with  great  complacency,”  the  whole  herd  having  been  driven 
by  the  keepers  before  her  as  she  reposed  on  a  bank  ;  neither  is 
it  even  what  it  was  in  White’s  time,  for  the  waste  of  fern  and 
heather  of  which  he  speaks  has  been  cultivated  and  planted. 
No  one,  we  may  observe,  ever  succeeded  more  thoroughly  in 
appropriating  a  special  tract  of  country  than  White.  His  book, 
the  simple  record  of  his  life’s  pur-suit,  has  the  quality  about  it 
which  promises  immortality.  Its  peculiar  charm  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  no  rash  pro¬ 
phecy  to  say  that  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne  will  last 
as  long  as  the  place  itself. 

The  house  inhabited  by  Gilbert  White  has  recently  been 
4‘  restored,”  but,  prior  to  this  restoration,  it  was  the  home  of 
Professor  Bell,  a  man  of  great  scientific  attainments,  a  born 
naturalist,  and  a  profound  admirer  of  White,  whose  book  he  re¬ 
published  in  a  beautiful  edition  shortly  before  his  death.  It 
seemed  fitting  that  such  a  man  should  have  spent  the  last 
twenty  years  of  a  long  and  active  life  in  a  spot  so  beautiful,  and 
which  possessed  for  him  a  thousand  interesting  associations. 
Selborne  is  the  centre  of  a  delightful  district,  and  embraces, 
pejraps,  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Hampshire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  New  Forest,  which  is  still,  to  our  thinking,  despite  the 
art  practised  to  deform  it,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
South  of  England.  Hampshire  has  a  great  reputation.  Does 
it  not  boast  of  Portsmouth,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  kingdom ;  of  Southampton,  one  of  the  most  charming ;  of 
Winchester,  which  belongs  to  ancient  as  well  as  to  modern 
history — it  was  once  the  first  city  in  the  island,  and  is  still 
famous  for  its  cathedral  and  its  school — of  Christchurch,  which 
lives,  and  can  afford  to  live,  on  the  reputation  of  its  priory' 
•church ;  and  of  Romsey,  which  flourishes  on  a  similar  reputa¬ 
tion  ?  A  large  portion  of  this  large  county  is  painfully  devoid 
•of  natural  attractions,  but  a  similar  complaint  cannot  be  made 
with  regard  either  to  Sussex  or  Surrey.  Tourists,  indeed,  who 
know  only  the  long  sea-coast  of  Sussex  might  come  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Barren  and  unpicturesque  is  the  scenery  round 
Brighton,  and  the  coast-line  to  Worthing  offers  little  to  the  eye 


in  search  of  beauty.  Littlehampton  and  Bognor  attract  visitors 
who  are  in  search  of  that  quiet  which  is  another  word  for 
“  dullness,”  but  to  our  thinking,  Hastings  and  Eastbourne  share 
between  them  all  the  beauty  that  Nature  has  bestowed  upon 
Sussex  watering-places.  Charles  Lamb  said  there  was  no  sense 
of  home  at  Hastings ;  but  Lamb  during  his  stay  there  was 
probably  troubled  with  ill  conditions,  or  he  may  have  fixed  his 
tent  in  an  unfortunate  position.  Hood,  who  went  thither  as  an 
iuvalid,  gave  this  famous  old  town  a  different  character,  and, 
we  think,  a  more  just  one.  As  far  as  fashion  is  concerned, 
Hastings  is  obscured  by  St.  Leonard’s  ;  but  all  that  is  pictur¬ 
esque  and  home-like  is  to  be  found  in  the  east  end  of  the  old 
town,  with  its  church  of  All  Saints,  its  old  London  Road,  its 
narrow  and  quaint  High  Street,  and,  above  all,  its  cliff,  which 
commands  a  view,  beloved  by  many  an  artist,  of  the  town 
nestled  in  the  valley.  And  then,  on  a  bright  spring  or  autumnal 
morning,  what  walk  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  familiar 
cliff  walk  to  Ecclesbourne  and  to'  Fail-light  ?  There  is  nothing 
like  it  at  Eastbourne,  the  only  possible  rival  of  Hastings  for 
beauty  of  position  ;  for  although  Beachy  Head  and  the  Downs 
that  lead  to  it  have  fine  views,  the  character  of  the  scenery  is 
different  and  inferior.  One  advantage,  however,  and  no  slight 
one,  those  Downs  possess, — they  can  be  visited  on  horseback. 

But  no  tourist  will  know  Sussex  who  does  not  turn  his  back 
upon  the  coast,  and  explore  the  interior  of  the  county.  He  can 
scarcely  go  wrong,  whether  he  make  his  starting-point  from 
Midhurst  or  from  Arundel,  from  Lewes  or  from  Balcombe. 
The  pedestrian  will  find  an  infinite  variety  of  excursions, 
especially  on  the  hills  ;  and  Murray  is  right  iu  saying  that  the 
South  Downs,  which  extend  for  fifty-three  miles,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  height  of  about  500  feet,  are  quite  as  interesting  as  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  which  enjoy  a  far  higher  reputation.  It 
was  these  Downs  that  appeared  so  “  tremendous  ”  to  Cowper, 
and  were  termed  “Alpine  mountains”  by  Horace  Walpole. 
Southey’s  eldest  daughter,  on  the  contrary,  when  she  left  her 
Keswick  home  for  Tarring,  thought  the  height  of  the  Downs 
insignificant.  So  much  do  we  judge  by  comparison,  in  our 
estimate  of  scenery. 

In  the  walk  from  Petersfield  to  Midhurst,  which  forms  a 
pleasant  chapter  of  Mr.  Jenuings’s  Rambles  among  the  Hills, 
the  writer  lingers  for  a  moment  at  Harting,  which  he  describes 
as  “  beautifully  situated  under  the  Downs,  with  abundance  of 
fine  trees  near  it  and  about  it,  and  a  pretty  church,  with  a 
deep,  sloping  roof.”  He  adds  that  time  out  of  mind  Harting 
has  been  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  gentle  and  simple, 
and  well  it  may  be;  but  he  neither  seems  to  be  aware  that  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  FI.  D.  Gordon,  has  written 
an  interesting  history  of  the  place,  nor  that  it  can  boast 
some  important  literary  associations. 

v  The  Caryll  family  possessed  an  estate  at  West  Harting  from 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  accession  of  George  ILL, 
and  there  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  large  and  bibulous 
household  to  provide  for,  for  we  learn  from  an  account-book 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  a  thousand  gallons  of  ale  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  one  month.  This  was  in  “  the  good  old  times,”  when 
a  dish  of  ale  was  drink  for  a  king.  Later  on,  the  family  had 
more  refined  tastes,  and  Lord  Caryll,  Secretary  to  Mary  of 
Modena,  produced  a  play  of  Richard  III.,  which  was  acted  by 
Betterton.  His  nephew,  the  Squire  of  Lady  Holt,  has  gained 
a  sort  of  immortality  as  the  friend  of  Pope.  He  was  the  resi¬ 
dent  Squire  at  Harting  for  about  forty-seven  years,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  place  for  fifty-four.  It  was  Caryll  who  intro¬ 
duced  Steele  to  Pope,  and  Steele  who  introduced  Pope  to 
Addison;  and  these  introductions,  which  have  no  small  signifi¬ 
cance  in  literature,  are  intimately  associated,  in  Mr.  Elwin’s 
judgment,  with  the  settlement  of  the  West-Harting  estates,  a 
full  account  of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  history  of  the 
village.  Pope  frequently  paid  a  visit  to  Caryll’s  seat  of  Lady 
Holt,  on  one  occasion  with  Gay,  and  it  is  supposed  that  much 
of  the  Iliad  was  translated  there.  “  If  Lady  Holt’s  shades 
afford  me  protection,”  Pope  writes,  “  it  is  there  Homer’s 
battles  must  be  fought.”  Mr.  Gordon  considers  that  the 
surroundings  inspired  many  of  his  poems ;  but  scenery 
had  never  any  perceptible  influence  on  Pope’s  verse,  and  we 
look  iu  vain  for  proofs  of  such  inspiration. 

What  White  did  for  Selborne,  Mr.  Gordon  has  done,  in  his 
measure,  for  Harting.  We  do  not  compare  the  two  volumes,  for 
White,  in  his  peculiar  line,  has  no  equal,  but  the  great  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  narrative  leads  us  to  agree  with  the 
writer  that  the  story  of  a  country  parish  ought  to  be  written 
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separately.  The  wealth  of  information  that  may  be  gained  in 
this  way  is  astonishing  : — “  So  great  is  the  wealth  of  public 
historical  documents  in  England,  as  compared  with  Prance 
(which,  in  this  respect,  lost  irretrievably  by  the  wanton 
destruction  of  her  records  in  the  Revolution),  that  search  of  the 
most  ordinary  diligence  will  be  sure  to  recover  some  historical 
title-deeds  for  the  dullest  hill-side.” 

The  desultory  character  of  this  article  will  be  accounted  for 
by  the  volume  that  suggested  it.  We  have  but  touched  lightly 
upon  a  subject  that  will  admit  of  being  treated  again  and 
again,  and  always  from  some  fresh  standing-point.  Harting 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  interest  that  may  attach  to 
a  parish  which,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  Murray,  is  regarded  as  insignificant.  But  Sussex,  especially  in 
the  villages  nestling  under  the  cover  of  her  Downs,  abounds 
with  historical  and  antiquarian  lore,  that  will  well  repay  the 
researches  of  a  local  chronicler ;  while  the  wealth  of  natural 
beauty  is  such,  that  the  pedestrian  who  follows  any  of  the 
routes  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jennings,  or  more  formally  by  the 
handbooks  of  the  county,  may  be  sure  of  a  delightful  excursion. 
We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  in  omitting,  not  for  lack  of 
matter,  but  of  space,  all  mention  of  Surrey,  we  have  done  no 
injustice  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  description  of  the  county,  since  it  is 
almost  wholly  borrowed  from  other  writers. 


SAMUEL  PALMER* 

The  story  of  this  artist’s  life  and  work,  which  has  just  been 
written  by  his  son,  and  published  by  the  Fine-Art  Society, 
forms,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  record,  as  notable  a  contrast  as 
could  be  desired  to  the  noisy  art  charlatanism  which  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  present  day.  We  seem  transported  into 
another  age  than  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  we  read 
of  the  calm,  unhurried  life  of  “  plain  living  and  high  thinking,” 
which  the  subject  of  this  biography  led  for  more  than 
seventy  peaceful  years.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  within 
hearing  of  London’s  “  want  and  woe,”  it  was  possible  to  live 
from  youth  to  manhood,  and  manhood  to  age,  a  life  which  was 
one  of  idyllic  simplicity,  and  yet  neither  ignorant  nor  unintellec¬ 
tual.  Artists  who  have  despised  popular  applause,  and  lived 
for  themselves  and  their  work,  we  have  heard  of  ere  now, 
though  their  names  of  late  years  have  been  few  and  far  between  ; 
but  an  artist  like  the  late  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  interest  extended 
almost  equally  to  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  yet  who  was 
contented  to  spend  his  days  in  the  narrow  groove  of  suburban 
and  rustic  life,  and  to  find  his  greatest  pleasure  in  reading  aloud 
some  favourite  author  after  the  day’s  work  was  done,  is  rare 
indeed. 

On  reading  this  memoir,  we  are  struck  most  vividly  with  the 
fact  that  this  little-known,  unpretentious  artist,  this  dweller 
amongst  rustics  in  a  little-known  country  village,  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  discovered  the  secret  which  the  wisest  and  the 
wealthiest  seek  in  vain,  and  had  learned  how  to  live.  Intense 
joy  and  continual  interest  in  every  variety  of  Nature,  an  unfail¬ 
ing  power  of  work,  perfect  contentment  with  small  means,  a 
heart  full  of  affection  for  his  children  and  his  friends,  and  a 
constant  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  above  all,  an  ever-fresh 
delight  in  the  works  of  his  favourite  authors,  these  made  up  the 
pleasures  of  his  life.  An  artist,  a  musician,  and  a  scholar,  he 
was  above  all  a  man,  taking  a  simple,  healthy  pleasure  in  all 
that  occurred  round  him,  and  preserving  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life  his  interest  in  the  art  and  works  with  which  his  life  had 
begun.  For  him,  there  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the 
ordinary  trials  and  deficiencies  of  the  artistic  nature,  and  it  is 
as  if,  touched  by  his  single-hearted  devotion,  the  stern  goddess 
of  Art  had  laid  aside  her  character  of  Nemesis,  and  become 
only  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  devoted  friend.  The  story 
of  the  life,  in  so  far  as  its  incidents  are  concerned,  can  be  told 
in  a  sentence.  A  quiet  boyhood  was  passed  in  studying  to  be 
a  painter,  a  quiet  manhood  and  old  age  spent  in  painting. 
The  record  is  so  perfectly  uneventful,  that  the  most  important 
landmarks  therein  are  the  removal  from  one  place  of  residence 
to  another,  and  a  two  years’  trip  in  Italy,  taken  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Richmond. 

Out  of  his  seventy-seven  years  of  life,  Mr.  Palmer  spent 
twenty-six  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  in  the  suburban  districts 
of  London,  but  of  these  years  his  son  tells  us  scarcely  anything. 
They  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  painting,  and  training  his 
eldest  son,  and  they  were  closed  by  the  one  great  sorrow  of  the 
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painter’s  life,  the  death  of  that  son  from  over-work.  After  this 
event,  the  painter  never  lived  near  or  in  London  again,  but 
settled  down  in  a  picturesque  part  of  Surrey  known  as  Mead 
Yale,  in  a  house  which  stands  upon  a  range  of  sandhills  near 
Reigate,  and  overlooks  the  Kentish  and  the  Surrey  Downs. 
Plere,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  the  artist  lived  and 
worked,  and  it  is  chiefly  of  this  period  which  his  sou  speaks  in 
the  memoir  before  us.  Here  is  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  day  was  spent : — 

“  Though  fond  of  reading  and  designing,  sometimes  rather  far  into 
the  night,  he  was  seldom  late  in  rising,  and  at  this  time  he  competed 
with  the  writer  who  should  be  the  1  lark,’  or  first  to  appear  in  the 
morning.  After  breakfast  and  prayers,  he  would  spend,  perhaps, 
half  an  hour  in  the  garden,  and  then  would  return  into  bis  study,  to 
work  intensely  until  an  early  dinner;  that  over,  he  would  usually  take 
a  short  nap,  reading  till  he  fell  asleep,  and  awaked,  he  would  go  to 
his  work  again  till  tea-time.  Then  the  garden  once  more  or  a  short 
walk,  and  finally  the  1  sacred  hours  ’  to  be  devoted  (when  there  were 
no  visitors)  to  literature,  letter- writing,  or  designing.” 

To  gain  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  Samuel  Palmer’s 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  object  which 
the  painter  had  in  view,  and  it  will  be  according  as  the 
spectator  prizes  or  despises  that  aim  that  he  will  care 
for  or  disregard  the  work  in  question.  For  beyond  nearly 
all  painting  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  of  Samuel 
Palmer  is  the  most  fully  penetrated  and  interfused  with 
the  spirit  of  its  author ;  and  for  those  who  either  do 
not  understand  or  do  not  sympathise  with  that  spirit,  its 
attractiveness  is.  very  slight.  The  enormous  technical  skill 
which  is  manifested  in  various  respects  will  not  suffice  to  arrest 
the  imagination  of  those  whose  artistic  feeling  revolts  from  the 
conventionalism  of  the  composition,  and  the  intentional  surrender 
in  many  places  of  realistic  truth.  And  it  is  also  likely  that 
many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  prevailing  realism  in  Art 
will  find  that  here  the  ideal  is  too  closely  wedded  to  the  natural, 
to  satisfy  their  taste.  Every  one,  it  is  true,  can  appreciate  the 
vivid  power  with  which  Mr.  Palmer’s  sun  shines  through  inter¬ 
lacing  boughs  and  leaves,  and  most  can  see  the  delicacy  and 
depth  of  his  chiaroscuro ;  but  to  those,  and  they  are  very  man}-, 
who  do  not  rejoice  in  colour  and  see  it  clearly,  the  rainbow 
hues  of  the  painter’s  skies  and  landscapes  are  only  a  source  of 
offence,  and  are  dubbed  unnatural  or  unpleasant,  without 
more  ado. 

The  main  beauty  of  the  work,  however,  is  scarcely  to  bo 
sought  for  in  its  technical  excellence,  great  as  in  most  respects 
that  is,  but  in  the  spiritual  power  of  the  painter,  which  sub¬ 
dues  into  one  complete  expression  of  feeling  the  various  scattered 
unities  with  which  he  deals.  He  uses  colours  and  forms  as  a 
poet  does  words,  to  build  up  some  poetic  conception.  His  com¬ 
position  is  not  constructed  upon  a  barren  theory — geometrical 
or  aesthetic — but  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  the 
scene,  or  the  words  which  his  jnctures  have  to  illustrate.  The 
late  Mr.  Rossetti  wrote,  some  time  back,  on  this  subject:— 

“  Such  a  manifestation  of  spiritual  force  absolutely  present — 
though  not  isolated,  as  in  Blake — has  certaihly  never  been  united 
with  native  landscape-power  in  the  same  degree  as  Palmer’s  works 
display ;  while,  when  his  glorious  colouring  is  abandoned  for  the 
practice  of  etching,  the  same  exceptional  unity  of  soul  and  sense 
appears  again,  with  the  same  rare  use  of  manipulative  material.  The 
possessors  of  his  works  have  what  must  grow  in  influence,  just  as  the 
possessors  of  Blake’s  creations  are  beginning  to  find ;  but  with 
Palmer  the  process  must  be  more  positive  and  infinitely  more  rapid, 
since,  while  a  specially  select  artist  to  the  few,  he  has  a  realistic  side, 
on  which  he  touches  the  many,  more  than  Blake  can  ever  do.” 

It  is  this  spiritual  meaning  that  few  people  will  be  able  to 
interpret  in  Palmer’s  pictures.  What  does  the  present 
generation  of  picture-buyers  and  picture-seers  know  or  care 
about  the  song  of  Tityrus,  or  “  Meliboeus’s  Restoration  to  bis 
Patrimony  ”  ?  What,  indeed,  does  it  care  for  the  inner  flavour 
of  the  Miltonic  poems  of  “L’ Allegro”  and  “II  Penseroso?” 

Now,  these  pictures  of  Palmer’s  are  (without  seeking  for 
alliteration)  pure,  peaceful,  and  pleasant.  They  smack  of  by¬ 
gone  times,  of  uncomplicated  lives.  There  is  a  fading-classic 
flavour  about  them,  as  of  a  rustic  Claude,  but  no  trace  of  the 
weariness,  worry,  or  nineteenth- century  hopelessness  of  Turner. 
They  are  not  of  life,  they  are  beside  it.  They  partly  accept 
and  partly  disdain  the  world  of  reality;  they  live  in  it 
at  second-haud,  as  it  were,  seeing  it  through  the  medium, 
of  a  poet’s  faucies.  Their  strength  is  that  throughout  their 
dreaming  there  runs  a  solid  streak  of  meaning.  The  artist  was 
nourished  on  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Nature,  and  in  his 
pictures  we  have  the  three  combined.  More  difficult  and  more 
dangerous,  in  these  present  critic-ridiculing  days,  is  it  to  see  or 
say  how  far  these  pictures  are  modified  by  or  hint  at  the  musical 
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•genius  of  their  painter.  That  there  is  curious  harmony  about 
them,  as  of  modulated  sound,  can  scarcely  be  denied ;  and  perhaps 
between  the  harmonies  of  colour  which  were  Palmer’s  birth¬ 
right,  and  the  harmonies  of  sound  which  seem  to  have  been  his 
■second  nature,  there  does  exist  some  strange  connection. 
Tn  any  case,  the  rhythm  of  Milton’s  poetry  appears  to  be 
(fitly  reproduced,  or  to  have  a  fitting  analogue,  in  many  of 
these  pictures  ;  there  is  in  them  all  the  dignity,  the  im¬ 
pressiveness,  the  concentration,  and  the  splendour  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  work  of  the 
author  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  More  than  this,  they  have  that 
strange  “  timelessness  ”  of  character  which  removes  work  from 
-all  chance  of  being  outgrown,— by  fading  fashion  or  altered 
opinions.  They  depend  in  no  way  upon  the  tastes  of  a  minute, 
but  upon  something  which,  to  the  artist  at  least,  seemed 
•eternally  true  and  beautiful.  There  is  in  them  no  caprice,  no 
self-assertion,  no  slovenliness.  The  work,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  it,  has  been  built  up  bit  by  bit,  with  love  and  patience, 
on  the  most  solid  foundation  that  its  author  could  see  : — “  What¬ 
soever  things  were  noble,  whatsoever  things  were  lovely,  what¬ 
soever  things  were  of  good  report,”  he  has  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
troduce  therein  ;  and  with  all  patience  and  all  humility,  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  this  artist  worked  day  by  day,  without  striving 
Tor  name  or  seeking  for  wealth,  to  give  to  his  compositions  one 
little  added  spark  of  beauty,  one  finer  touch  of  meaning.  And 
now, — 

“After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well.” 


MR.  R.  W.  DALE  ON  THE  EPHESIANS* 

The  student  who  has  carefully  followed  a  good  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Bishop  Lightfoot’s,  for 
instance,  or  Bishop  Ellicott’s  (Mr.  Dale  expresses  his  special 
obligations  to  the  latter),  cannot  do  better,  if  he  desires  to  gain 
a  harmonious  view  of  the  whole,  than  make  himself  acquainted 
with  these  admirable  lectures.  We  often  study  details,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  details  are  so  full  both  of  difficulty  and  of 
interest  as  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  till  the  general  bearing 
and  scope  of  the  document  are  obscured.  To  this  tendency,  Mr. 
Dale’s  exposition,  with  its  masterly  and  comprehensive  grasp 
■of  the  subject,  supplies  an  excellent  corrective.  The  terse  and 
vigorous  style,  rising  on  occasion  into  a  manly  and  impressive 
eloquence,  of  which  Mr.  Dale  is  well  known  to  be  a  master, 
gives  lucid  expression  to  thought  that  is  precise,  courageous, 
and  original. 

We  naturally  turn  to  what  the  lecturer  has  to  say  on  some 
burning  questions  of  modern  theology.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  contains  the  words  on  which,  more  than  anything  else) 
the  Uni versalists  found  the  Scriptural  argument  for  their  teach¬ 
ing.  God  is  “  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.”  Mr.  Dale  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  opposed  to  Univei-salism.  He  enunciates,  among  the 
articles  of  the  “  unity  of  doctrine,”  which  he  perceives  among 
the  past  and  present  divisions  of  Christendom,  the  dogma 
■“  that  the  doom  of  the  impenitent  is  ^revocable.”  He  believes 
this  dogma  to  have  been  unmistakably  set  forth  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
groundwork  of  belief  which  St.  Paul  took  for  granted  in  those 
whom  he  addressed.  “  It  would  be  understood,”  says  Mr.  Dale, 
“  that  while  those  who  had  incurred  irrevocable  exclusion  from 
the  life  of  God  were  to  receive  the  just  punishment  of  their  sin, 
and  to  perish,  the  rest  of  the  moral  universe  was  to  be  organised 
into  a  perfect  unity  for  eternal  ages  of  righteousness  and  glory.” 
It  is  not  made  quite  clear  to  us  what  is  meant  by  this  “  moral 
-universe.”  Mr.  Dale’s  language  in  describing  the  “  restoration 
-of  all  things”  becomes,  for  once,  somewhat  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
fying.  It  certainly  does  not  touch  the  central  difficulty  of  the 
subject.  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  believed  in  a  speedy 
triumph  of  their  Lord  over  all  opposing  powers.  TFe  are 
confronted  with  the  fact,  that  after  neai'ly  two  thousand  years 
the  triumph  is  still  immeasurably  distant,  that  “exclusion  from 
God  ”  appears  to  be  the  doom  of  the  vast  majority  of  men,  even 
on  the  largest  snpposable  conditions  of  union  with  him,  much 
more  on  any  conditions  that  would  approve  themselves  to  Mr. 
Dale’s  fellow-religionists.  The  “moral  universe”  may,  of 
-course,  include  many  other  orders  of  beings  besides  man  ;  but 
if  we  think  of  man  only,  of  man  as  he  is  and  has  been  since  the 
foundation  of  Christendom,  the  “all  things”  that  are  to  be 
“  summed  up  in  Christ  ”  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  fragment 
of  creation, — unless,  indeed,  we  can  believe,  as  Mr.  Dale,  it  seems, 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  its  Doctrine  and  Ethics.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A., 
Birmingham.  London  ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1882. 
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cannot,  that  there  are  states  of  probation  beyond  that  which 
appears  to  leave  so  many  reprobate  here. 

When  Mr.  Dale  comes  to  speak  of  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
deplorable  fact,  the  “  taint  of  blood  ”  which  seems  to  shut  out 
so  many  from  all  hope  of  better  things,  he  does  not  get  be¬ 
yond  the  conventional  language  of  the  preacher.  Surely,  it  is 
little  better  than  idle  to  say  to  the  man  who  complains  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  inherited  tendencies  to  evil,  be  “  cannot 
do  the  things  that  he  would,”  “  Place  yourself  in  God’s  hands.” 
If  these  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  signify  a  resist¬ 
ance  to  evil  inclinations,  a  breaking  through  of  evil  habits,  that 
constitute  the  very  difficulty  against  which  the  man  struggles 
in  vain.  How  is  a  man  whose  moral  fibre  is  so  weak  that  he 
cannot  keep  himself  free  for  a  day  from  drunkenness  or  lust,  to 
rise  to  the  supreme  effort  of  resigning  himself  to  God  ? 

In  an  interesting  passage  in  Lecture  xv.,  Mr.  Dale  refers  to 
the  subject  of  the  ultimate  sanction  of  morals.  He  would  esta¬ 
blish,  it  would  seem,  two  methods  of  appealing  to  the  conscience. 
Where  this  is  not  already  hardened,  it  should  be  taught"  to  love 
righteousness  for  its  own  sake,”  without  an  appeal  to  the  divine 
authority.  If  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  does  appeal 
to  this  authority,  it  is  because  they  lacked  “the  true  moral  dis¬ 
cernment  and  the  delicate  moral  sensitiveness  ”  to  which  only 
the  other  method  is  appropriate.  But  is  this  distinction  really 
founded  on  fact  ?  If  God  revealed  in  Christ  is  all  that  the 
lecturer  in  such  eloquent  language  proclaims  Him  to  be,  must 
He  not  be  the  foundation  of  all  morality?  And  if  conscience 
is  His  voice,  can  it  be  right  to  appeal  to  it  without  a  reference 
to  Him  ? 

It  is  natural,  in  reviewing  such  a  book  as  this,  to  deal  chiefly 
with  points  where  we  find  ourselves  to  differ  from  the  writer. 
But  we  are  glad  to.  express  our  hearty  sympathy  with  Mr.  Dale’s 
general  teaching.  W e  would  refer  our  readers  especially  to  what 
he  says  on  the  relations  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
on  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which  we  should  regard  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures  (pp.  211-219),  and  to  his  admirable  obser¬ 
vations  on  Christian  unity  (pp.  289-293).  The  central  idea  of 
this  unity  has  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  following 
words : — 

“  The  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  manifested  in  a  new  and 
original  type  of  the  religious  life,  which,  notwithstanding  local, 
temporary,  and  accidental  variations,  has  been  the  same  in  all 
Christian  countries,  from  the  earliest  Christian  centuries  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  prayers  of  the  Church,  its  hymns,  its  devotional 
manuals,  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  saints,  are  all  penetrated  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  bear  witness  to  a  unity  which  is  unbroken  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  race,  of  language,  of  civilisation,  by  differences  of  theo¬ 
logical  creed,  and  differences  of  ecclesiastical  connection.” 

But  we  are  inclined  to  accord  the  first  place  among  these  lectures 
to  the  tenth,  bearing  the  title  of  “  Salvation  by  Grace.”  It  is 
from  beginning  to  end  a  noble  exposition  of  a  truly  evangelical 
theology,  and  we  may  appropriately  conclude  this  notice  with  a 
quotation  from  it :  — 

“  The  original  idea  of  the  Divine  grace,  according  to  which  we  were 
to  find  all  things  in  Christ,  and  Christ  was  to  be  the  root  of  a  perfec¬ 
tion  and  glory  surpassing  all  hope  and  all  thought,  was  tragically 
asserted  in  the  death  of  Christ  for  human  salvation.  Our  fortunes — 
shall  I  say  it  ? — were  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  Christ ;  in  the 
divine  thought  and  purpose,  we  were  inseparable  from  him.  Had  we 
been  true  and  loyal  to  the  Divine  idea,  the  energy  of  Christ’s  right¬ 
eousness  would  have  drawn  us  upwards  to  height  after  height  of 
goodness  and  joy,  until  we  ascended  from  this  earthly  life  to  the 
larger  powers,  and  loftier  services,  and  richer  delights  of  other  and 
diviner  worlds;  and  still,  through  one  golden  age  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  and  spiritual  growth  after  another,  we  should  have  continued 
to  rise  towards  Christ’s  transcendent  and  infinite  perfection.  But  wo 
sinned  ;  and  as  the  union  between  Christ  and  us  could  not  be  broken 
without  the  final  and  irrevocable  defeat  of  the  Divine  purpose,  as 
separation  from  Christ  meant  for  us  eternal  death,  Christ  was  drawn 
down  from  the  serene  heavens  to  the  shame  aud  sorrow  of  the  con¬ 
fused  and  troubled  life  of  our  race,  to  pain,  to  temptation,  to  anguish, 
to  the  cross,  and  to  the  grave,  and  so  the  mystery  of  his  atonement 
for  our  sin  was  consummated.  In  his  sufferings  and  death,  through 
the  infinite  grace  of  God,  we  find  forgiveness,  as  in  the  power  of  his 
righteousness  and  as  in  his  great  glory  we  find  the  possibilities  of  all 
perfection.’’ 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW* 

The  long-expected  Tory  magazine,  the  National  Review,  has 
appeared  iu  very  good  time,  excellently  got  up,  and  with  a  long 
list  of  capable  contributors  ;  but  it  will  hardly,  we  fear,  satisfy 
expectation.  It  has  an  odd  air  of  a  prefatory  number.  Mr.  A. 
Austin  disclaims  the  idea  of  a  programme  for  it,  but  he  writes 
one,  promising  that  the  magazine  shall  help  in  propagating 
“  right  reason  and  several  of  his  contributors — in  especial 
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Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Courthope,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  and 
the  unknown  author  of  the  first  article — are  anxious  to  point 
out  the  relation  between  Toryism  and  their  special  subject. 
The  last-named,  indeed,  does  write  a  programme,  pledging  the 
Review,  under  the*  form  of  advice,  to  note  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  Radical  ideas  in  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  to  bring 
into  strong  relief  this  dangerous  tendency,  and  to  fight 
for  the  great  national  interests,  “  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Art,  Learning,  and  Refinement.”  That  pre¬ 
fatory  tone  is  all  very  natural  in  a  first  number,  but  it  leaves  a 
?sense  of  expectancy,  as  if  the  guest  were  waiting  till  grace  were 
done  and  the  covers  removed.  For  the  rest,  the  magazine  seems 
to  us  quite  readable,  but  a  little  thin.  The  articles  are  all  fairly 
good,  and  all  marked  by  a  distinct  wish  to  avoid  violence 
and  partiality,  but  there  is  no  one  among  them  which  will 
make  any  deep  mark.  The  cleverest,  perhaps,  is  “  A  Dialogue,” 
with  which  the  Review  opens,  in  which  a  Tory,  disguised  as 
a  Whig  Peer,  and  a  very  inept  Radical  discourse  on  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  Liberal  Party.  They  are  very  bad.  The  Liberals 
have  succeeded  recently  by  departing  from  all  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  adopting  Lord  Beacousfield’s  Jingoism,  and  but 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  between  them  and  the  nation,  they 
would  be  found  out.  The  party,  in  fact,  lives  by  and  in  him 
alone : — 

“  Gladstone  [says  the  Whig  Peer]  has  a  foot  in  every  camp,  even  the 
camps  he  is  supposed  to  have  left.  He  is  loved  by  Churchmen  and 
worshipped  by  Dissenters ;  followed  by  Jingoes  and  supported  by 
Quakers ;  obeyed  by  me,  superstitiously  deferred  to  by  you.  He  holds 
with  perfect  consistency  the  most  irreconcilable  opinions,  and  advocates 
with  conclusive  logic  the  most  contradictory  policies.  He  can  employ 
people  to  act  for  him  without  making  them  his  agents.  He  can  treat 
with  people  without  entering  into  a  treaty.  He  can  conduct  a  campaign 
without  going  to  war.  He  can  silence  his  opponents  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  He  can  imprison  Irishmen,  and  call  it  a  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion  ;  disarm  them,  and  call  it  a  message  of  peace.  He  can  denounce 
a  course  which  aimed  at  protecting  the  interests  of  England  in  the 
East,  and  then  protect  our  interests  in  Egypt  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  Prance,  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness.  If  ever  there 
was  a  heaven-born  Minister,  it  is  he.  My  dear  Corkhouse,  persuade 
him  to  wear  a  great-coat ;  for  after  him,  the — Tories.” 

After  him,  there  is  no  one.  Lord  Hartington  is  a  “  second 
Melbourne,”  in  a  time  unsuited  to  Melbournes  ;  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  impossible,  because  “in  these  days,  in  order  to  lead, 
you  must  mislead ;  and  Harcourt  misleads  nobody,”  being  a 
transparent  farceur,  fitter  for  the  Woolsack  than  any  one  since 
Lord  Westbury  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  only  “  a  dexterous  person, 
who  is  not  one  to  excite  enthusiasm,”  and  who  would  be  a  “  worse 
than  useless  leader;”  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  an“  opportunist,” 
who  will  in  the  end  pass  from  one  camp  into  the  other,  and  be, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  prophesied,  the  Premier  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  All  that  is  fair  satire,  now  and  then  not  without 
brilliancy,  but  it  is  only  sheet-lightning.  It  kills  nobody, 
any  more  than  the  “  moral,”  which  is  substantially  the 
necessity  of  raising  Tories  to  power  by  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  Whigs  and  Radicals,  will  enlighten  anybody.  The 
definition  of  Conservative  objects  by  Mr.  A.  Austin,  however, 
will.  Tories  are  to  preserve  the  Monarchy,  “  as  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  of  all  known  guarantees  against  political  instability,” — in 
which  we,  who  are  rather  Radical  than  otherwise,  agree — the 
House  of  Lords,  which,  the  writer  says,  is  not  privileged,  as  if 
any  privilege  could  be  higher  than  the  claim  by  right  of  birth 
to  make  laws ;  and  the  maintenance  of  existing  English  society, 
“  in  opposition  to  that  mischievous  and  misleading  mirage  of 
so-called  Equality.”  Mirages  are  not  forces,  and  can  oppose 
nothing,  but  never  mind  that ;  we  welcome  the  statement  that 
one  great  object  of  Toryism  is  to  preserve  the  existing  hier¬ 
archical  order  of  society,  as  evidence  of  honesty  in  the  new 
Review.  That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Conservatism,  but 
it  is  not  often  that  its  defenders  say  so  thus  frankly, 
and  invite  great  masses  of  electors  to  vote  for  lords,  titles, 
and  the  distinctions  of  society.  Mr.  Mallock  will,  we  hope, 
be  as  frank,  but  as  yet  he  has  hardly  got  into  his  subject, 
which  is  to  expose  and  oppose  the  ultimate  object  of  Radicalism. 
At  present,  he  is  only  distinguishing  among  Radicals,  who  form, 
it  seems,  three  sets — the  Radicals  of  the  Cave,  or  philosophic 
Radicals,  represented  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  the  Radicals 
of  the  Temple,  or  religious  Radicals,  represented  by  the  Spec¬ 
tator  ;  and  the  Radicals  of  the  Market  Place,  or  secular  Radicals) 
represented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  first  party  are  very  few, 
the  second  much  more  numerous,  but  both  are  mere  hangers-on 
of  the  third,  which  is  accordingly  to  be  smashed  in  the  next 
number.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  keenness  in  the  distinction 
drawn,  but  Mr.  Mallock  will  find  that  in  practical  politics 


the  secular  Radicals  fall  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
religious  Radicals  than  he  suspects,  and  that  the  religious 
Radicals  care  more  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
masses  than  he  is  inclined  to  allow.  All  the  elder  Quakers 
were  religious  Radicals,  and  they  cared  intensely  for  the 
overthrow  both  of  oppression  and  of  restrictions  on  well¬ 
being.  Mr.  Mallock,  we  may  note,  as  he  touches  the  earth  of 
politics  thinks  less  of  himself  as  of  something  apart,  and,  so  to 
speak,  deified,  and  so  gives  his  shrewdness  more  than  usual  fair- 
play. 

The  literature  in  the  National  Review  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  in  other  magazines — the  sketch  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  strikes  us  as  specially  good— and  the  only  other  poli¬ 
tical  paper  is  Lord  Midleton’s,  on  Ireland.  It  is  most  moderate 
in  language,  but  its  drift  is  that  there  should  be  no  more 
remedial  legislation  in  Ireland,  but  only  firm  government.  He 
maintains  that  the  Liberal  Party  has,  in  the  main,  governed 
the  country  since  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  has,  with  its 
panaceas,  produced  the  anarchy  recently  visible.  That  anarchy, 
however,  has  been  tempered  by  another  result,  which  Lord 
Midleton  describes  thus 

“Unfortunate  as  the  course  pursued  has  been,  Ireland  has,  in  spite 
of  it,  made  material  strides  towards  prosperity  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation.  Wages  have  more  than  doubled.  Artisans 
and  labourers  are  better  fed,  better  housed,  and  incomparably  better 
clothed  than  their  fathers  were.  There  are  whole  districts  in  which 
the  baker  now  plies  a  thriving  trade,  where,  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  not  one  in  ten  of  the  population  ever  tasted  wheaten 
bread.  Beef  and  butter,  the  staple  products  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  hare  risen  in  price  from  50  to  130  per  cent.  The 
savings  of  the  industrial  classes  are  known  to  be  thrice  what  they 
were  in  1848,  and  are  suspected  to  be  very  much  more.  And  this,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  case  with  a  population  which  has  been 
largely  reduced.  The  occupier  of  land  has  been  placed  by  legislation 
not  only  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  the  English  farmer,  bub 
in  a  better  position  than  has  been  accorded  to  him  in  any  civilised 
country.” 

Why  has  this  beneficial  change  been  produced  in  spite  of  the 
Liberals  ?  Why  not  in  consequence  of  them  ? 
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Novels  axd  Tales. — Patty’s  Partner.  By  Jean  Middlemass. 
(Tinsley  Brothers.) — We  do  not  object  to  an  honest  and  above¬ 
board  imitation  of  Dickens,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  novels 
of  Miss  Middlemass,  just  as  we  used  not  to  object  to  Mr. 
Sketchley’s  Mrs.  Brown,  although  she  had  been  first  heard  of 
as  Mrs.  Gamp.  Miss  Middlemass  “  studies  ”  her  great  ladies,  her 
Frenchmen,  and  her  eccentric  characters,  after  Dickens,  and  she 
does  not  do  it  badly.  Patty’s  Partner  is  a  readable  story,  with  some 
clever  “  character  ”  sketches,  and  a  not  unattractive  picture  of 

middle-class  manufacturing  life  in  England. - Odd  or  Even  ?  By 

Mrs.  Whitney.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) — The  peculiar  difficulty  that 
besets  us  in  the  reading  of  a  certain  class  of  American  novels  makes 
itself  severely  felt  in  the  case  of  Odd.  or  Even  ?  Everybody  is  so 
desperately  self-conscious,  the  talk  is  so  very  “  tall,”  the  local  colour  is 
so  unfamiliar,  and  the  phraseology  has  such  an  uncomfortable  effect 
— no  doubt,  because  we  are  narrowed  by  our  habits  of  “  dialect  ” — 
that  the  effort  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Israel  Heybrook,  the  prince 
of  ploughmen,  and  France  Everidge  (one  longs  for  the  s,  but  must  not 
have  it),  the  “  drawing-room  girl  ”  (this  is  one  of  the  elegancies  of 
English  undefiled),  is  like  that  which  Martin  Chuzzlewhit  made  to 
follow  Mrs.  Hominy.  The  story  is  not  very  dull,  and  the  people  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  objectionable;  but  it  is  hard  work  to  read  it, 
because  it  is  suffused  with  pretentiousness,  and  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  author’s  aim  is  to  express  what  she  means  in  the  least 
ordinary,  the  farthest-fetched  words  she  can  find.  Here  is  a  specimen 
sentence  : — “Do  not  think,  girl-reader,  that  I  am  asserting  or  imply¬ 
ing  that  in  the  world  of  wealth  and  elegance  there  are  not  women  of 
lovely  life,  who  wear  these  things  as  they  wear  their  clothes,  because 
they  are  there  to  put  on,  and  it  does  not  lie  in  their  way  to  use  home- 
spun  ;  but  close  to  and  intermixed  with  the  range  of  such  lives,  that 
simply  grow  where  they  were  put,  realising  the  greater  demand  laid 
upon  them  because  their  outward  things  are  made  easy  and  beautiful, 
there  is  a  little  under- world,  that  makes  a  seeking  and  a  business  of  its 
uprising  into  the  externalities  in  which  alone  it  discerns  the  life  above 
it,  verily  supposing  it  to  stir  and  feel  only  in  its  cuticle  as  itself  does ; 
that  strives  for  the  putting  on,  not  the  putting  forth,  for  the  raiment, 
and  not  the  righteousness  that  may  be  in  the  raiment ;  not  knowing 
that  to  find  the  first  shall  be  to  have  the  clothing  of  it  in  ‘  the  things  ’ 
that  the  Father  sees  are  needful  for  its  most  beautiful  revelation.” 

- Bevis  :  the  Story  of  a  Boy.  By  Richard  Jefferies.  (Sampson 

Low  and  Co.) — The  only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  with  which 
readers  who  are  not  boys  will  follow  the  delightful  adventures  of 
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Bevis  and  Mark  in  a  kingdom  of  imagination,  where  all  the  objects 
are  real  and  all  their  uses  fanciful,  is  the  apprehension  that  readers 
who  are  boys  may  fail  to  appreciate  to  the  full  what  Mr.  Jefferies  has 
done  for  them.  In  his  finely  minute,  real,  and  yet  poetical  portraiture 
of  nature,  his  close  and  friendly  intimacy  with  the  animal  world,  his 
easy  knowledge,  so  enviable,  so  fascinating,  of  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  all  that  grows  and  lives  upon  it,  Mr.  Jefferies  is  “  without  a  rival 
or  an  equal,”  the  Kean  of  that  stage  of  whose  representations  we  are 
never  weary.  All  his  well-known  qualities  are  combined  in  this  book, 
and  it  exhibits  some  others  which  are  new  to  us, — exnberant  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  gravely  humorous  sympathy  with  the  fancies  and  the 
ways,  the  good  points  and  the  defects,  of  the  very  best  kind  of  boy. 
The  Catamaran,  the  Council  of  War,  and  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia 
ought  to  live  long,  among  the  healthy,  happy,  humorous  conceits  of 
an  observant  lover  of  nature,  who  has  a  great  kindness  for  human 

nature  also. - The  Bankers  of  St.  Hubert,  and  Other  Tales.  By 

Sylvanus  Ward.  (Remington  and  Co.) — The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  tales  is  merely  a  frame  in  which  to  place 
a  picture  of  the  oddities  and  defects  of  the  local  laws  of  St. 
Hubert,  an  island  which  we  take  to  be  Jersey.  There  is  no  striking 
originality  about  thv  frauds  to  which  the  bankers  of  St.  Hubert 
resort  to  sustain  their  failing  credit,  but  the  story  is  tolerably  inter¬ 
esting,  and  ingeniously  contrived  to  exhibit  an  anomaly  which  ought 
to  be  abolished. - Cosmo  Gordon.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  (Chap¬ 

man  and  Hall.) — A  greater  and  more  annoying  fault  than  the  absence 
of  humour,  is  the  assumption  of  it.  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  labours  under 
the  former  disability,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  lady- 
novelists,  and  she  is  also  a  terrible  example  of  the  latter.  Her  most 
extravagant  stories  are  stupendously  dull  as  well,  and  Cosmo  Gordon 
is  no  exception.  It  is  a  book  to  be  forgotten,  anywhere  that  one 
might  leave  off  in  the  reading  of  it,  although  the  hero,  who  goes  about 
muttering  “ ]Ia  reine,  mareine!”  is  “a  rather  blase-looking  man,” 
but  “  a  fearless  and  gallant  soldier,”  a  “  rara  avis  in  terris  ;  ”  while 
the  quality  of  the  heroine  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  demeanour  while  a  pair  of  ponies  are  running  away,  with 
herself  and  the  rara  avis  in  the  carriage  behind  them  : — 11  Was  death 
coming,  Margaret  thought,  in  some  swift,  awful  form  ?  She  felt  no 
fear,  no  wonder,  was  conscious  only  of  a  feeling  of  quiet  thankfulness 
in  that  this  peril  was  shared  together.”  So  much  for  the  author’s 
notion  of  the  sweetly  natural.  Her  notion  of  the  humorous  is  to 
call  two  little  birds  in  a  nest  “  twin  ornithological  specimens,”  and  to 
describe  a  dog  who  has  stolen  a  fowl  ready  for  cooking  as  “  a  con¬ 
vulsed  mass  of  white  fur  [!],  holding  madly  on  to  a  chicken’s  body.” 
Of  course,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  lovers  are  happily  reunited, 
and  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  an  Englishman,  meeting  the 
girl  he  loves,  11  after  long  grief  and  pain,”  should  “  gather  her  in  his 
arms,”  and  “  murmur  ”  to  her,  “  Ma  reine,  nothing  shall  ever  part  us 
more !  ”  and  that  she  should  reply,  “  Never,  mon  roi !  ”  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  a  happy  thought,  for  the  heroine  has  not  been 

in  the  habit  of  talking  French  to  the  circumambient  air. - 

Fetters  of  Memory.  By  Alfred  Leigh.  (Remington  and  Co.) — This 
is  a  pretty  story.  The  phrase  looks  common-place  and  meagre,  but 
says  exactly  what  we  mean,  and  no  other  would  say  it.  The  author 
has  no  very  remarkable  power,  but  he  possesses  facility  and  good- 
taste.  There  is  no  bad  grammar  in  the  book,  and  most  of  the  people 
are  respectable  ;  there  is  not  much  plot,  but  it  is  developed  with  care> 
and  the  pretty  young  lady  whose  various  fortunes  it  brings  at  last  to 
a  prosperous  condition  is  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  novelist’s 

young  lady  of  the  period. - Under  the  Downs.  By  Edward  Gilliat, 

M.A.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — This  is  a  pleasant  novel,  not  very 
skilfully  put  together,  but  readable  and  lively.  There  is  no  great 
originality  about  the  device  by  which  Mr.  Norman  Valence’s  bride  is 
driven  to  run  away  and  hide  herself  from  him  on  their  wedding-day, 
but  the  manner  of  the  restoration  of  the  young  couple  to  faith  in 
each  other  and  their  subsequent  fresh  start  are  decided  novelties. 
We  wish  the  author  had  not  given  his  vulgar,  rich,  cruel  baronet  such 
a  horrid  name  as  Tripe,  for,  after  all,  the  beautiful  lone  (why  does 
Mr.  Gilliat  use  the  accent  ?)  has  to  bear  that  name  when  she  marries 
him,  and  her  son  inherits  it.  Sir  James  Tripe’s  fate  is  a  satisfactory 
piece  of  poetical  justice.  Norman  Valence  is  a  prig,  and  not  a  blame¬ 
less  one,  until  he  is  converted  ;  but  his  priggishness  is  used  with  effect 
to  bring  out  the  convictions  of  the  author  on  various  questions  of 
the  day,  and  yet  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  story,  as  a  story. 

- The  Price  She  Paid.  By  Frank  Lee  Benedict.  (White  and  Co.) 

—Mr.  Benedict  has  not  realised  the  promise  of  his  remarkable  novel, 
“  St.  Simon’s  Niece.”  He  has  written  nothing  since  which  we  could 
heartily  admire  ;  and  though  his  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  an 
improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  it  falls  short  of  what  we  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  writer,  who  made  his  mark  by  one  book  at  a  time 
when  American  novelists  were  almost  unknown  in  England.  The 
Price  She  Paid  has  the  merit  of  being  a  story  of  life  in  America  ;  we 
are  not  deeply  impressed  by  the  charm  of  “P.  French,”  as  the 
heroine  thinks  it  witty  to  call  herself,  and  there  is  too  giggling  and 
spasmodic  a  sprightliness  about  the  perpetual  talks,  for  our  taste ; 
but  the  story  is  cleverly  contrived,  and  the  moral  atmosphere 
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of  the  book  is  fresh,  bright,  and  pleasant.  We  get  glimpses  of  a 
kind  of  country  life  and  of  social  relations  very  unlike  anything 
within  our  own  experience,  and  the  closing  chapters  are  admirably 
written.  The  artistic  merit  of  the  book  has  suffered  by  the  obli¬ 
gatory  quantity  of  “  copy.” - Daisies  (gid  Buttercups.  By 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.  (Bentley  and  Son.)— Mrs.  Riddell’s  very 
silly  selection  of  a  title  for  her  novel,  which  is  by  no  means 
silly,  is  to  be  regretted  ;  it  makes  one  open  the  book  with 
distaste.  The  author  of  “  George  Geith  ”  ought  not  to  be 
tempted  to  -walk  in  the  foolish  ways  of  the  authors  of  “  Cornin’ 
Through  the  Rye,”  and  “  All  Among  the  Barley.”  This  book  is  not 
one  of  Mrs.  Riddell’s  best;  it  conveys  somehow  the  impression  that 
her  personages  are  not  clearly  visible  to  her,  and  that  she  is  but 
languidly  interested  in  them.  The  first  volume  is  the  best,  and  the 
narrator  of  its  story,  Mr.  Cheverley,  the  most  lifelike  and  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  characterised  figure  in  it. - Leone.  (Triibner  and  Co., 

London  ;  Osgood  and  Co.,  Boston.) — This  is  a  volume  of  the  “  Round- 
Robin  Series,”  handy-sized  books,  bearing  “  a  strange  device  ” — the 
original  Round  Robin,  we  presume — with  the  legend,  “  Perhaps  it 
may  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon,”  a  vista  of  un¬ 
certainty  that  reminds  us  of  Ruth  Pinch’s  beefsteak-pudding,  which 
might,  she  feared,  turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  a  pudding  as  “  a  soup, 
or  a  stew,  or, — or  something.”  The  particular  volume  before  us  con¬ 
tains  neither  a  song  nor  a  sermon  ;  it  is  a  story  of  very  hazardous 
adventure  among  artists  and  brigands  in  Italy.  The  celebrated 
bandit  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  the  peaceful  calling  of  a  painter’s 
model  is  an  original  and  interesting  personage,  and  the  author  has 
contrived  a  very  pretty  love  imbroglio  out  of  the  situation.  The 
style  is  occasionally  crude,  but  the  story  is  well  conceived  and  the 

characters  are  well  drawn. - Out  of  the  Shadows.  By  Crona 

Temple.  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) — This  is  a 
nice  little  book,  and  we  hope  there  are  many  good  little  girls  who 
will  read  it  with  both  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  not  too  pietistic,  and 

its  sentiments  are  all  sound. - - Born  to  Luck.  (Remington  and  Co.)  — 

Evelyn  Joyce  is  the  fortunate  person  who  fits  this  title,  and  it  must 
be  said  for  the  chronicler  of  her  history  that  no  labour  has  been 
spared  to  make  her  fit  it  well.  The  story  is  most  improbable, 
but  it  lacks  the  charm  that  a  lofty  and  rich  imagination 
can  confer  on  improbability.  The  persons  who  undergo  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  the  reader  follows  with  but  languid 
interest  are,  with  one  exception,  poor  creatures,  mean  of  motive 
and  in  action;  the  exceptional  person,  Charity  Joyce,  is  too  close 
and  unvarying  an  illustration  of  that  Christian  virtue  whose  name 
she  bears.  The  treatment  of  the  story  is  too  thin  to  be  artistic  ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  promise  of  better  things  in  Born  to  Luck. 

- Hearts  of  Gold.  By  William  Cyples.  (Chatto  and  Windus). — 

Unless  Mr.  Cyples  is  of  the  opinion  once  expressed  by  a  talented 
Irishman  that  a  man’s  language  is  his  own,  and  grammar  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  it,  we  hope  he  will  consider  the  claims  of  ortho¬ 
graphy  and  syntax  a  little  more  liberally  in  his  future  literary  pro¬ 
ductions.  “  Transmittible  ”  does  not  meet  the  popular  views  of 
spelling,  and  the  following  sentence  might  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
misuse  of  pronouns: — “Barbara  was  in  Clara’s  confidence  in  this 
wooing  matter,  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  she  was  influenced  by  a 
dreamy  intuition  of  something  of  the  same  kind  awaiting  herself,  that 
she  had,  wonderful  to  record,  made  no  mischief  out  of  it.”  Presumably, 
“  a  dreamy  intuition  of  something  of  the  same  kind  availing  herself,”' 
means  that  “Clara”  thought  it  likely  she  should  have  a  “wooing 
matter  ”  of  her  own  to  confide  to  somebody,  one  day.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  have  never  seen  that  universal  and  laudable  expectation 
of  all  the  Claras  of  fact  and  fiction  so  clumsily  expressed.  We 
cannot  say  much  more  for  the  story  of  Hearts  of  Gold  than  the  style 
says  for  itself. 

Questions  and  Exercises  for  Classical  Scholarships.  (Thornton, 
Oxford.) — This  is  a  useful  compilation  of  fifty  critical  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  supplement  of  questions  on  literature,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
pieces  for  unseen  translation  from  Greek  and  Latin.  The  more 
difficult  questions  are  indicated  by  a  special  way  of  numbering  them, 
but  the  whole  book  is  intended,  as  its  title  indicates,  only  for  those 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  scholarship.  It  differs  from  Mr. 
Gantillon’s  “  Classical  Examination  Papers,”  in  that  it  merely  tests- 
knowledge  already  acquired,  and  is  not  furnished  with  note3  or 
references.  Those  who  work  with  success  through  the  unseen 
passages  will  have  little  further  to  dread  in  that  line. 

James  Burn,  the  Beggar  Boy  :  an  Autobiography.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) — Mr.  Burn  began  his  life  with  some  very  curious  ex¬ 
periences.  His  stepfather  followed  the  occupation  of  a  professional 
beggar.  To  this  he  added  a  private  taste  for  drink  and  for  theolo¬ 
gical  argument,  and  he  was  a  little  hazy  about  the  distinctions  of 
property.  No  little  trouble  resulted,  and  the  two  “  became  acquainted 
in  the  space  of  two  years  with  the  inside  of  every  gaol  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.”  Mr.  Burn  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  cowherd  and 
as  a  Cheap  Jack’s  assistant.  He  enlisted  in  the  Militia,  manufactured 
hats,  leased  a  tavern,  kept  a  spirit  cellar,  returned  to  the  hat  business, 
made  a  third  trial  in  the  tavern  line,  became  a  dock  labourer,  then 
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turned  to  the  bookselling  trade,  and  finally  seems  to  have  alternated 
between  making  hats  and  making  books,  achieving  more  success,  we 
gather,  in  the  latter  occupation.  All  this  helps  to  make  up  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  readable  book,  which  would,  however,  have  been  far  bettor  if 
Mr.  Burn  had  asked  the  help  of  some  friend  bold  and  candid  enough 
to  wield  an  unsparing  pair  of  scissors. 

Illustrious  Shoemakers.  By  William  Edward  Winks.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — Mr.  Winks  opens  a  rich  vein  of  literary  material. 
Much  has  been  written  about  illustrious  “  soldiers  and  sailors  ”  ;  why 
should  not  the  “tinkers  and  tailors”  have  their  turn  P  We  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  long  series  of  volumes  devoted  to  the  “  trade”  divisions  of  the 
human  race.  Nor  shall  we  complain  if  they  are  as  amusing  as  the 
one  before  us.  Mr.  Winks’  list  of  shoemakers  is  certainly  long  and 
imposing.  The  “  gentle  craft,”  a  name  which  has  also  been  applied, 
probably  in  sarcasm,  to  the  profession  of  the  critic,  has  had  some 
famous  votaries.  There  have  been  shoemaker  Admirals,  as  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  Sir  Christopher  Mings,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  war  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  shoemaker  divines, 
and  above  all,  shoemaker  poets,  Thomas  Cooper  and  Whittier  being 
the  most  conspicuous  of  living  examples.  Mr.  Winks  has  dealt  skil¬ 
fully  with  his  great  mass  of  materials.  He  makes  much  of  a  really 
good  subject,  as,  for  instance,  the  life  of  Lackiugton,  the  bookseller, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  autobiographies  wo  have,  and  even  in 
his  briefer  notices  does  not  fall  into  the  dreariness  of  a  mere  catalogue. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  Edward  Clodd,  Andrew  Wilson,  and  others. 
(Wyman  and  Sons.) — This  volume  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
essays,  originally  published  in  the  new  journal,  Knowledge,  supple¬ 
mented  sometimes  by  the  correspondence  which  their  appearance 
called  forth.  Mr.  Proctor  explains  what  he  said  about  the  comet 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  earth.  As  a  pointed  reference  is 
made  here  to  the  Spectator,  we  may  quote  again  Mr.  Proctor’s  words  : 
— “Without  saying  that  I  consider  there  is  an  absolute  danger  of  a 
similar  outburst  in  the  case  of  our  own  Sun,  when  the  comet  of  1843 
shall  be  absorbed  by  him  (a  result  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  most 
certainly  take  place),  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  express  my  belief  that,  if 
ever  the  day  is  to  come  when  1  the  heavens  shall  dissolve  with 
fervent  heat,’  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  will  be  the  downfall  of 
some  great  comet  on  the  Sun.”  This  is  not  a  prediction,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  suggestion  ;  and  in  its  context  it  was  something  more. 
We  never  exaggerated  in  the  least  Mr.  Proctor’s  statement.  Among 
other  papers  is  one  by  Mr.  Clodd,  on  “  The  Antiquity  of  Man  in 
Western  Europe  ;”  a  very  amusing  account,  explained  by  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  common  optical  illusions,  by  Mr.  Proctor ;  another  essay, 
by  the  same  writer,  on  “Betting  and  Mathematics;”  and  a  skit 
which  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  suffered  many  things 
from  the  solar-myth  theory,  will  appreciate,  “  Nature  Myths  in 
Nursery  Rhymes.” 

Dzierzon’s  Rational  Bee-keeping.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
H.  Dieck  and  S.  Stutterd.  Edited  by  C.  N.  Abbott.  (Houlston  and 
Sons.) — Herr  Dzierzon  is  a  veteran  authority  on  bee-keeping,  a  sub¬ 
ject  about  which  he  began  to  write  in  various  journals  nearly  forty 
ago.  “  The  Father  of  the  New  Era  of  Bee-keeping,”  he  has  been 
called  ;  and  this  volume,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  later  results  of  his 
long  experience,  is  worthy  of  his  position.  The  natural  history  of  the 
insect  is  given  in  outline,  the  practice  is  treated  at  length  and  in 
great  detail.  The  value  of  the  work,  which  is  characteristically  ex¬ 
haustive  and  complete,  is  farther  increased  by  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Abbott’s.  The  circumstances  of  bee-keeping  are  not  quite  the  same 
in  Germany  and  in  England,  and  consequently  the  author’s  statements 
and  precepts  require  occasional  modification  or  correction,  before 
they  can  be  practically  useful  to  the  English  follower  of  the  art. 

The  Life  of  John  Duncan,  Scotch  Weaver  and  Botanist ;  with  Sketches 
of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  the  -Times.  By  William  Jolly,  F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  —As  Mr.  Jolly  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  Scotch  weaver-botanist,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  not  willingly 
let  his  hero  die.  Already  he  has  told  us  all  about  the  worthy  old 
man,  in  Good  Words  and  Nature,  and  his  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  public  was  so  effectual,  that  the  poor  weaver  was  able  to  spend 
the  few  last  months  of  his  life  in  comfort,  and  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  at  last  he  had  been  appreciated.  There  was  really  little 
more  to  tell  about  him  than  had  already  been  told,  but  Mr.  Jolly  has 
evidently  been  ambitious  to  rival  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles.  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  all  the  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  of  the  biographer  of 
Thomas  Edward  and  Robert  Dick.  He  has  evidently  taken 
a  vast  deal  of  pains  to  ferret  out  all  that  could  be  learned, 
not  only  about  Duncan,  but  about  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  the 
social  and  political  conditions  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century 
which  coincided  with  Duncan’s  youth  and  manhood.  Mr.  Jolly  has 
thus  been  able  to  bring  together  a  vast  array  of  facts  illustrating  the 
characteristics  of  the  village  and  country  life  of  Scotland  about  fifty 
yeabs  ago,  the  strange  mixture  of  Calvinism,  Radicalism,  and  loose 
morality  which  characterised  its  weaver  and  agricultural  population, 
and  the  quaint  aspects  of  its  boroughs  and  small  towns.  The  career 
of  Duncan  himself  is  traced  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  a  fine  example 


it  is  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  what,  to  an 
onlooker,  would  seem  the  most  disheartening  conditions.  Duncan 
himself  never  seemed  to  think  his  lot  a  hard  one,  so  long  as  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  collection  of  plants.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  weaving  craft  and  in  his  frequent  autumn  excursions  as  a  harvester, 
he  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  ever  on  the  outlook  for 
fresh  specimens.  By  dogged  perseverance  ho  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  systematic  botany,  beginning  with  Culpepper  and  ending  with 
the  elder  Hooker.  The  Latin  names  of  plants  he  could  give  off  as 
glibly  as  a  professor  of  botany,  but  with  a  pronunciation  that  would 
have  horrified  an  Oxford  Don.  In  other  directions,  too,  he  pushed 
his  laudable  inquisitiveness,  and  in  his  early  years  established  an 
astronomical  observatory  for  himself,  in  the  accommodating  upper 
branches  of  a  tree.  Yet  he  could  not  read  till  well  advanced  in  years, 
and  never  fluently.  In  character  he  was  upright  and  religious, 
but  evidently  deficient  in  sympathy,  and  with  little  of  that  sense 
of  humour  native  to  most  Scotchmen,  in  spite  of  the  famous 
and  now  rather  stale  taunt.  Altogether,  under  the  conditions, 
the  man’s  life  was  an  admirable  one,  and  he  deserved  all  the 
liberality  which  softened  his  last  months.  But  his  genius  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  mainly  of  the  acquisitive  kind  ;  he  had  little  of 
the  force  and  originality  of  either  Edward  or  Dick.  Had  he  possessed 
the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  ho  would  have  been  known  as  a 
man  of  unbounded  knowledge;  but  we  doubt  if  he  could  have 
initiated  anything  new.  His  story  deserved  to  be  told,  certainly,  but 
Mr.  Jolly  has  made  far  too  much  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  had  the 
book  had  adequate  revision,  and  had  all  the  redundancies  been 
deleted,  it  would  have  been  reduced  to  half  its  present  size  ;  then, 
had  Mr.  Jolly’s  moral  common-places  been  eliminated,  together  withthe 
small-beer  chronicles  which  abound,  a  still  further  reduction  would 
have  been  effected,  which  would  have  told  in  favour  of  the  book  as  a 
piece  of  literary  workmanship.  For  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  Mr.  Jolly’s  style  and  diction  are  at  least  remarkable,  and 
the  reader  will  often  be  reminded  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  the  piling-up  of  indiscriminate  adjectives  of  all  degrees 
of  comparison  produces  a  graphic  effect;  but  inartistic  confusion  is  the 
result.  Altogether,  the  book  may  be  described  as  “  fine,  confused 
reading,”  containing  very  much  that  is  interesting,  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  Mr.  Jolly’s  industry  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  this  makes  us  in¬ 
clined  to  tolerate  his  malformed  and  extraordinary  style. 

TFeird  Stories.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.  (J.  Hogg.) — Manufactur¬ 
ing  ghost- stories — we  suppose  these  are  manufactured — is  a  profit¬ 
less  occupation.  They  are  not  thrilling,  and  to  be  thrilling  is  their 
raison  d’Stre  as  stories,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  be  veritable 
records,  if  not  of  facts,  at  least  of  impressions.  Some  of  Mrs. 
Riddell’s  ghosts,  too,  seem  unaccountably  anxious  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  pairs  of  lovers.  “  Old  Mrs.  Jones,”  however,  is 
a  good  story  of  its  kind,  and  might  be  true,  if  such  things  are 
true.  And  “Sandy  the  Tinker”  is  “weird”  indeed.  A  Scotch 
minister  dreams  that  he  has  been  taken  down  to  hell.  The  Evil  One 
lets  him  depart,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  he  will  return  the  next 
Wednesday,  or  send  a  substitute.  Whom  should  he  send  ?  There  is 
a  certain  Sandy  in  the  parish,  a  drunken  infidel.  His  doom,  thinks 
the  minister,  is  fixed,  anyhow.  Let  him  be  the  substitute.  To  his 
dismay,  Sandy  appears  next  Sunday  at  church,  the  first  time  that 
ho  had  ever  been  known  to  attend  anyplace  of  worship.  The  minister 
is  tided  over  the  fatal  “  Wednesday  before  midnight  ”  by  help  of  an 
opiate,  but  Sandy  the  tinker  is  found  dead. 

American  Notes,  1881,  by  A.  Sutter,  C.E.  (Blackwood),  is  a 
sufficiently  entertaining  little  book  for  general  readers,  though 
specially  interesting  to  members  of  the  writer’s  own  profession,  who 
will  better  understand  many  of  the  terms  and  most  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  it.  The  “  Advice  as  to  Emigration,”  which  forms  the  last 
chapter  of  the  small  volume,  seems  likely,  from  its  sensible  tone  and 
gathering  of  really  necessary  information,  to  be  very  useful ;  and 
some  remarks  on  the  suitable  diet  for  hot  climates  may  be  even  more 
widely  serviceable.  He  says,  “  During  my  visit,  the  heat  was  greater 
than  anything  ever  known.  I  had  excellent  health,  nevertheless, 
and  have  been  asked  to  give  my  general  diet.  This  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words,— fish  and  vegetables.  I  used  lemons  largely.  They  were 

very  cheap,  and  refreshing  beyond  words . Lemons,  watei-, 

ice,  and  sugar  certainly  refresh  the  frame  of  man  more  than  words 
can  express.” 

Nadine.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — The 
career  of  Nadine  is  stated  to  bo  founded  on  fact ;  but  even  remember¬ 
ing  this,  and  acknowledging  that  it  is  an  unusual  career,  and  full  of 
a  certain  ti'agic  interest,  we  cannot  believe  that  such  a  story  is  a 
desirable  one  to  tell,  especially  to  young  readers.  The  last  lesson 
one  would  wish  girls  to  learn  would  be  that  their  emotions  are  not 
under  their  own  control ;  and  although  novels  are  intended  for 
recreation,  and  one  that  is  in  two  thin  volumes  has  a  very  innocent 
appearance,  yet  the  kind  of  life  depicted  here  is  one  to  sigh  over, 
rather  than  to  be  amused  with.  The  heroine  seems  never  to  have 
enjoyed,  even  in  her  youth,  a  period  of  light-hearted  innocence. 
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The  Soil  of  the  Farm.  By  John  Scott  and  J.  C.  Morton.  (Brad¬ 
bury,  Agnew,  and  Co.) — This  small  volume  belongs  to  the  “  Handbook 
of  the  Farm  Series,”  and  is  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  six  which  will  constitute  the  complete  set.  We  cannot  say 
that  this  book  represents,  even  to  the  extent  which  the  narrow  limits 
imposed  upon  the  authors  would  have  allowed,  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  title  is  misleading.  These 
pages  give  us  very  little  information  about  the  soil.  They  say,  in¬ 
deed,  a  good  deal,  and  that  with  the  obvious  directness  derived  from 
practical  knowledge,  of  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  its  treatment,  and  its 
uses.  But  the  story  of  the  formation  of  soils ;  the  description  of 
different  soils,  and  of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  the 
account  of  the  constituents  of  soils,  and  the  explanations  which 
are  needed  to  understand  the  rationale  of  each  of  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  to  which  soils  may  be  submitted, — all  these  things  are  not  even 
seriously  discussed  in  the  book  before  us.  Much  of  the  little  that  is 
here  said  on  these  matters  is  obsolete  or  imperfect  in  form,  while 
positive  mistakes  are  not  infrequent.  This  volume  suffers  much  by 
comparison  with  Mr.  Warington’s  sound  and  useful  “  Chemistry  of 
the  Farm,”  a  book  belonging  to  the  same  series.  Instead,  however, 
of  supplementing  that  work  by  developing  more  fully  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  the  soil,  the  book  under  review  refers  its  readers  to 
Mr.  Warington’s  volume,  in  which  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the 
soil  were  necessarily  very  briefly  discussed. 

In  the  Blade  Forest,  by  Charles  W.  Wood  (Bentley),  is  a  small 
volume  recording  the  writer’s  impressions  of  the  scenery  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  part  of  Germany  indicated  in  the  title;  but  the 
numerous  illustrations,  though  in  a  curiously  neat,  foreign  style  of 
engraving,  give  a  better  idea  of  both  than  the  letterpress.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  incidents  is  on  page  175,  where  he  “  admired,  too,  the 
coolness  and  contrivance  of  a  tourist,  evidently  walking  through  the 
country,  who  had  laid  his  knapsack  on  the  ground,  and  having  slung 
a  net  between  two  trees,  was  lying  at  ease  therein,  readingjsome 
favourite  volume,  and  luxuriating  in  the  shade  of  the  firs,  which  kept 
out  so  well  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun.”  We  are  left 
in  doubt  whether  the  tourist’s  “  coolness  ”  was  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  but  the  vague  style  is  characteristic  of  the  book. 

A  Girl’s  Destiny,  by  E.  C.  Clayton  (Tinsley  Brothers),  is  a 
tolerably  interesting  tale,  though  the  incidents  throughout  are  of  a 
well-worn  type.  A  charming  girl,  devoted  to  a  somewhat  myster¬ 
ious  father ;  a  tine  young  man,  who  comes  home  to  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  mother ;  a  will,  found  in  an  unlikely  hiding-place,  which  contains 
remarkable  provisions  in  reparation  for  a  long-past  injury, — such  are 
the  materials  of  the  story,  which  is  also  diversified  by  a  theatrical 
episode  in  connection  with  a  wandering  son.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
style  is  so  careless,  the  word  11  idiotical  ”  being  used  much  too  often. 
It  shows  also  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  ladies,  to  send 
one  out  in  the  morning  wearing  a  costly  diamond  bracelet. 

Practical  Lessons  on  Insect  Life.  By  T.  Wood.  (J.  Hughes.) — 
An  interesting  and  attractive  volume,  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
woodcuts,  and  containing  much  useful  information  concerning  the 
life-history  and  habits  of  many  of  our  insect  friends  and  foes.  Had 
the  author  consulted  Miss  Ormerod’s  works  more  frequently,  his 
pages  would  have  .represented  more  fully  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  popular  entomology, — something  more  useful,  for 
instance,  might  have  been  said  concerning  the  crane-fly  (p.  1G5)  and 
the  weevil  (p.  62).  The  absence  of  an  index  is  to  be  regretted. 

Health  Lectures,  delivered  in  Manchester.  Fifth  Series,  1881-2. 
(Heywood.) — The  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  has 
not  only  continued  its  system  of  delivering  evening  lectures,  but  has 
added  thereto  the  very  useful  supplement  of  short  discourses  to 
workmen,  after  their  mid-day  meal,  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
several  lectures.  Criticisms  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  followed, 
and  the  suggestions  then  made  have  been  utilised  in  preparing  the 
lectures  for  the  Press,  doubtless  adding  to  the  clearness  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  the  language  employed.  Preventable  diseases  were  considered 
in  the  course  here  presented,  in  the  form  of  a  small  book,  issued  at  a 
very  low  price.  One  lecture,  on  “  Infant  Feeding,”  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  drift  of  the  series,  since  infant  sickness  and  mortality 
may  be  enormously  reduced  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  proper 
principles  of  feeding. 

Love’s  Martyrdom :  a  Flay  and  Poem.  By  John  Saunders. 
(Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) — As  a  letter  from  so  able  a  critic  as  Charles 
Dickens  is  printed  with  the  play,  this  short  notice  refers  merely  to  the 
poem.  The  author  could  not  write  a  tale,  in  prose  or  verse,  without 
importing  into  it  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  his  readers,  but  we  still 
prefer  his  prose.  Yet  there  are  fine  lines  and  passages  in  the  poem, 
which  would,  however,  be  much  more  effective  if  the  ideas,  language, 
and  customs  portrayed  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  time  assigned 
to  the  action  ;  they  are  so  modern,  that  the  mention  of  a  literal 
martyrdom,  and  even  the  wearing  of  arms  by  Franklyn  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  come  upon  one  as  a  surprise.  Nor  are  we  quite  interested 
enough  in  the  principal  characters  to  rejoice  as  we  should  that  the 
11  martyrdom  ”  was  not  completed. 
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Messer  Agnolo’s  Household.  By  Leader  Scott.  (Longmans.)  — 
This  tale  deals  with  the  domestic  life  of  Florence  in  the  time  of 
Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  and  a  most  graphic  and  pleasing  picture  it  gives 
of  respectable  citizen  interiors  in  the  cinquecento  period.  One  feels 
in  a  glow  of  warm  interest,  from  the  introduction  to  the  lions  and1 
their  keepers  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  till  the  satisfactory,  yet 
naturally  told,  reconciliation  with  which  it  ends.  Only,  any  one 
who  can  write  so  well  should  not  allow  the  faulty  possessive  on  p.  14, 
or  “conventional”  for  “conventual”  to  remain  on  p.  2.  It  is  long 
since  we  have  seen  either  fact  or  fiction  which  has  given  so  well,  so 
sunnily,  the  innocent  side  of  Italian  life ;  yet  there  is  no  milk-and- 
water  innocence,  but  plenty  of  shade,  as  well  as  sun. 

The  Sun  :  its  Planets  and  their  Satellites.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
upon  the  Solar  System,  read  in  Gresham  College,  London,  1881-2.  By 
Edmund  Ledger.  (Stanford.) — Gresham  College  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  educational  Nazareth,  from  which  little  good  is  expected.  In  the 
coming  reform  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  doubtless,  something 
will  be  done  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  will  of  the  liberal  founder. 
Mr.  Ledger  has  done  right  to  address  his  lectures  to  a  larger  audience 
than  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  Gresham  lecture-room  ;  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  the  delivery,  they  are  at  least  worth  reading. 
He  has  evidently  put  himself  to  much  trouble  in  their  preparation, 
and  the  result  is  a  readable  and  trustworthy  popular  account  of  the 
leading  discoveries  with  reference  to  the  Sun  itself,  and  the  planetary 
system  of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  sustainer.  Mr.  Ledger  has 
taken  special  pains  to  master  all  the  recent  researches  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope,  and  the  summary  he  gives  of  the  methods  and 
results  appears  to  us  trustworthy,  np  to  the  latest  date,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  interesting.  He  has  brought  together  a  very  large  number  of 
well-executed  illustrations,  several  of  them  coloured  (showing,  among 
other  things,  the  solar  prominences),  and  many  of  them  photographic. 
Any  reader  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  will  find  abundant 
assistance  in  the  numerous  references  given  to  standard  works  in  the 
various  departments. 

We  have  received  the  sixth  half-yearly  volume  of  The  Antiquary  .* 
a  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Study  of  the  Past.  (Elliot  Stock.) — It  is 
full  of  interesting  matter.  Among  the  articles  may  be  mentioned 
“  The  Domesday  of  Colchester,”  “Accounts  of  Henry  IV.”  (Henry’s 
expenditure  seems  to  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  his  income), 
“  The  Great  Case  of  the  Impositions  ”  ( impositions  may  be  described 
as  extraordinary  customs  dues),  and  “  Guernsey  Folk-lore.”  Some  of 
the  shorter  notes  are  very  valuable.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one,  on 
the  “  value  of  land  in  Warwickshire.”  At  Claverdon,  in  that  county,- 
is  the  tomb  of  a  certain  John  Matthews,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  leaving  an  estate  for  the  repair  of  the  parish  church. 
The  income  derived  from  this  estate  has  been  inscribed  on  the  tomb 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  record  stands  thus  : — “  1617,  12  nobles 
(£4)  ;  1707,  £12  ;  1825,  £78  ;  1868,  £130.”  The  value  of  land  has 
certainly  increased  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  value  of 
money. 

New  Editions. — We  have  received  a  fifth  edition  of  The  Tripartita 
Nature  of  Man  :  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body,  by  J.  D.  Heard,  M.A.  (T. 
and  T.  Clark),  a  valuable  contribution  to  religious  philosophy,  which 
we  rejoice  to  see  finding  so  much  acceptance  from  the  public. 

- Messrs.  Wilson  and  McCormick  (Glasgow)  publish,  in  a  very 

elegant  little  volume,  in  which  type  and  paper  are  equally  agreeable, 
Sir  Arthur  Helps’  Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd,  published, 

we  see,  in  1835,  and  therefore  passed  out  of  copyright. - The  fifth 

edition  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Millington’s  Selections  for  Latin  Prose  (Long¬ 
mans)  contains  those  pieces  only  which  are  intended  for  more 
advanced  students,  together  with  some  grammar  papers.  Both  are1 
accompanied  by  copious  notes,  and  the  “  Key  ”  is  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  a  step  which  we  heartily  commend. 
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Besant  (W.),  Captains’  Room,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Ohatto  &  Windus)  31/6 

Blanche,  the  Queen  of  Castile,  12mo  . . . (Hookham)  4/6 

Brann  (W.  T.l,  Treatise  on  Caoutchouc,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (Low)  12/6 

Browning  (O  ),  Milton’s  Tractate  on  Education,  12mo  (Cambridge  Warehouse)  2/0 

Caird  (E. ) ,  Hegel,  12mo . . . . (Blaokwood)  3/6 

Clay  (0.  M.),  The  Modern  Hagar,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . . . . (Low)  21/0 

Kastlake  (C.  L.),  Notes  on  Piiuoipal  Pictures  in  Breva  Gallery  .  (Longman)  5/0 
Eastlake  (C.  L.),  Notes  on  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Louvre,  cr  8vo  (Longman)  7/6 

Ebers  (G.),  Only  a  Word,  crown  8vo . . . . . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Eve  (H.  W.),  Three  Lectures  on  Education,  12mo  ...(Cambridge  Warehouse)  2/0 
Farrar  (F.  W.),  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  12mo  ...(Cambridge  Warehouse)  3/6 

Flosculi  Grasci  Boreales,  Ac.,  contexuit  Gulielmus  D.  Geddes . (Macmillan)  6/0' 

“  From  the  Clyde  to  the  Hebrides,’’  square  16mo . (Wilson  &  McCormick.)  1/0 

Gallenga  (A.),  Democracy  Across  the  Channel,  cr  Sv-o  . (Chapman  &  Hallj  3/0 

Grant  (J.),  Miss  Cbeyne  of  Essilmont,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Gwatkin  (T.),  Demosthenes,  First  Philippic,  12mo  . .  ..(Macmillan)  fr‘6 

Herford  (B.),  The  Story  of  Religion  in  England,  cr  8vo  _ (C.  K.  Paul&  Co.)  2/0 

John  Inglesaut,  1-vol.  edition,  crown  8vo  . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Lawson  (J.  A.),  Hytntii  Usitate  Latinas  Redditi,  18mo .  .(C.  K.  Paul  &Co.)  5/0 

Macdonald  (D.  G.  F  ),  The  Grouse  Disease,  8vo . (W.  H.  Allen)  10/6 

Macdonald  (G.),  Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate,  crown  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  3/6 
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Malley  (A  C.\  Micro-Photography,  cr  8vo . (Lewis)  5/0 

.Marshall  (L.),  Companion  to  Algebra,  12 mo  . (Rivington)  5/0 

Page  (T.  E.).  Horace,  Carmiua,  Book  4,  12mo  . (Macmillan)  2  0 

Phillimore  (G),  Only  a  Black  Box,  cr  Svo . (W.  Blackwood)  7  6 

Poole  (8.  L  ),  Studies  in  a  Mosque,  8vo . (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.)  12/0 

Prentice  (R.),  The  Musician,  Grade  1,  cr  8vo  . (Sonnenschein)  2/0 

Palmer  (G.  W.)f  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language  ...  (Trubner)  5/0 

Pycroft  (G.),  Art  in  Devonshire,  8vo  ....  (Hamilton)  3/6 

R  chardson  (J.  B.).  Seven  Years  at  Eton,  cr  8vo  . (Bentley)  6/0 

Rogers  (J.  E.),  Ensilage  in  America,  cr  Svo  .  (-'oimenschein)  o  6 

♦Scoones  (W.  B),  Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters,  cr  8vo  (C.  K.  Paul  &Go.)  6/0 
Scott  (R.  H.),  Elementary  Meteorology,  cr  Svo  ...  (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  5  0 

Shakespeare’s  Historical  Plays,  Roman  and  English,  Yol.  2  (W.  Blackwood)  7/6 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  Vol.  7,  parchment,  12mo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6/0 

■fiimkin  (R.),  The  War  in  Egypt,  4to  . (Routledge)  3/6 

Spring  Buds,  Counsels  for  the  Young,  18m o  . ;  (Masters)  2/6 

Swedenborg  (E.),  Pars  Prima,  De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei  ..(C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6  0 

Van  Eys  (J.),  Outlines  of  Basque  Grammar,  cr  8vo  . ..(Trilbner)  3  6 

Wild  Flowers  of  Switzerland,  imp.  folio . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  52.6 


To  insure  insertion ,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

ONE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  or  dimness 

of  sight  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses 
imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Op¬ 
tician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh 
Gardens,  Euston  Square,  Loudon,  daily  (Saturdays  excepted),  ten  to  four.  Sir 
JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London 
without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  mo  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your 
glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford, 
late  Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  iny  age,  82.  I  can 
now  read  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.’* 
Similar  testimonials  from  John  Lowe,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  J.  P.  Lynn,  Physician  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut. -Geu.  Macmullen, 
Brentwood ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Laurance’s  Pamphlet,  “Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,"  post 
free. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9(1  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  T34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


East  India  House, 
&i  Chesham  House, 


■  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 


ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“  AN  AGREEABLE,  RE¬ 
FRESHING,  AND  USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 
German  Hospital,  Dalston. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10.000,000. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrate!  for  more  than  half  a  century  a3 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  w'hiteus  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gum5,  an  1  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great, measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  demists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teetb,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands'  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlauds'  Odonto. 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  BISK. 

Explanatory  Boole,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Civil  Service  Gazette. — ‘‘The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe." - English  Churchman. — “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

deserve  the  best  thanks  of  investors  and  speculators." - Society. — ‘‘I  commend 

Messrs.  Gutteridge’s  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  stndy  of  capitalists." 
- Manchester  Courier. — “  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  the  plan  will  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” Figaro. — “  Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention  j  the  book  is  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive."  _ 


Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


H  U  N  YA  D 1 

JANOS. 

“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD." 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 
“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED ,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 

MORSON’S 

PREPARATIONS  OF 

PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  I  M  1110  COTIfl  M 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d;  Globules,  2s,  I  111  U  I  U  L.  O  1  1  U  1 a  i 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  thestomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  thespuriou3 
manufactures  that  have  been  issu  d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  TWENTY-FIRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION  is 
■NOW  OPEN.  5  Pall  Mall  East..  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


CJ  UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

kj  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM  PLACE. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Justice  of  England.  Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

Baggallay.  William  Williams,  Esq. 


Sunday  Afternoons,  at  4  o’clock  precisely. 

FEBRUARY  25th,  Allen  D.  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  on  “The  Broad-Church  Party,  as  it  is,  an  I  as 
it  might  be ;  or,  the  Religion  of  the  Future.” 
Member’s  annual  subscription,  .Cl;  payment  at  the 
•door.  Is  (reserved  seats),  6d,  and  Id. 


TO  PARENTS.  —  A  MARRIED 

PHYSICIAN,  living  on  the  South-Devonshire 
Coast,  can  RECEIVE  ONE  or  TWO  CHILDREN. 
House  detached,  in  5^  acres.  Educational  facilities. 
Cows  kept,  to  insure  supply  of  pure  milk.  Term3 
strictly  moderate.  Unexceptionable  references. — 
Messrs.  GIMBLETTE  and  bTREET,  Estate  Agents, 
17  Goldstone  Villas,  West  Brighton. 


LADY,  of  considerable  experience 

in  the  education  and  management  of  Children, 
assisted  by  a  younger  Sister,  is  desirous  of  under¬ 
taking  the  Entire  Charge  of  TWO  YOUNG 
ORPHANS,  or  of  Children  whose  Parents  are  abroad. 
Her  house  is  in  a  healthy  locality,  with  garden 
attached.  Good  references  given  and  required  — 
"M.  N.  H.,"  1  Edith  Grove,  Fulham  Road,  London, 
S.  W. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  for  LADIES.— 

A  GRADUATE  of  Cambridge  PREPARES 
LADIES  for  GIRTON,  for  the  CIVIL  SuRVICE, 
&c.  Classics  and  Foreign  Languages.  Lectures 
delivered  at  high-class  Ladies’  Schools. — “  A.M.,”  the 
Reading  Room,  Inner  Temple,  E.C. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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HULME  HALL. — Tn  pursuance  of  the 

f  provisions  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Foundation  of  tin’ me  Hal',  as  a  Hall  of 
Residence,  in  or  n  ar  the  c:ty  of  Manchester,  for 
Students  of  the  College,  the  G  wernors  are  prepared 
to  receive  Testimonials  and  other  evidence  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  Office  of  PRINCIPAL  of  the  Hall. 
Candidates  must  V»e  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Graduates  of  some  University  n  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  shall  be  qualified  by  their  University 
career  for  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction  of 
the  Students  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  and  to  give 
instruction  in  Theology  by  Public  Lectures  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  Principal  will  be  required  to  commence 
bis  duties  after  next  M  dsummer,  to  dwell  in  the 
residence  assigned  for  him,  and  to  give  his  p  -rsonal 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Hall;  also,  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  not  to  hold  or  undertake  any  office  or 
employment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governors, 
may  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties  as  Principal.  The  salary  will  be  fixed  wi'h 
regard  to  the  number  of  Students,  but  will  not  be  less 
than  £400  a  year.  A  capitation  fee  will  be  allowed  for 
all  Students  beyond  a  certahi  number.  Twenty 
Scholarships  will  be  maintained  in  the  Hall,  each  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £25. — Further  particulars,  and 
copies  of  the  Scheme,  containing  condit:ons  under 
which  the  Appointment  will  be  made  and  held,  may 
be  obtained,  on  application  by  letter  to  the  Clerk,  at 
8  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. — Dated  this  20th 
day  of  February,  1883.  T.  C.  DAVIES-COLLEY, 
Clerk  to  the  Governors  of  Hulwe  Hall. 

rpHE  MANCHESTER  HIGH 

J_  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the  post  of  HEAD  MISTRESS,  which  will  be 
VACANT  in  July.  The  New  Head  Mistress  will  be 
required  to  enter  on  her  duties  iu  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  schome  are  pending  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the  Head  Mis¬ 
tress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a 
Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than  10s  nor  more  than  £2 
on  each  pupil  attending  the  School. 

The  Committee  otfer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary 
of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  each  pupil 
above  the  number  of  150,  and  up  to  the  number  of 
500.  There  are  now  about  540  pnpils  in  ihe  School. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their 
age  and  qualifications,  and  are  to  bo  forwarded  on  or 
before  March  15th,  together  with  20  printed  copies  of 
testimoni \1J,  to  Mrs.  ROBY,  Woodhill,  Pendleton, 
Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  can  be 
obtained.  _ _ 

BRA  I) F O  R  LJ  TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE. — WANTED,  about  the  Middle  of 
April,  a  MASTER  to  TEACH  MATHEMATICS, 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  ;  a  Graduate 
preferred. — Applications  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  CHRISR. 
GATENBY,  Secretary,  on  or  b  fore  6th  March,  1883. 


SCHOOL,  ESSEX. 


J^ELSTEAD 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £18,  and  TWO  of  £10- 
oue  of  each  for  Boys  under  Sixteen  and  under  Four¬ 
teen  years  of  age — will  bo  OFFERED  for  OPEN 
COMPETITION  in  APRIL,  1883. 

These  Scholarsh  ps  will  reduce  the  total  of  the 
School  expenses  in  the  one  case  to  £32,  in  the  other 
to  £40  per  annum. 

The  value  of  the  Scholarships  may  at  any  time  be 
raised  by  the  Governors,  if  the  holders  are  reported 
by  the  School  Examiners  to  show  distinguished  merit. 

1  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
HEAD  MASTER,  School  House,  F  Istead,  E  sex  ;  or 
to  A.  CUNNINGTON,  Esq,  Solicitor,  Braintree, 
C'erk  to  the  Governors. _ 

T  ONDON  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE 

I  i  for  WOMEN,  30  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  W.C.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  one 
v  clue  £30  a  year,  for  3  years  ;  one  £30.— Apply  to 
Mrs.  THORNE,  Honorary  Secretary. _ 

QTONEYGATE  SCHOOL, nr.  Leicester 

— The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive  Boys  between 
the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted  by  Kxpe  ienced 
Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The  Classics  arc  taught 
by  a  Graduate  in  Honoms  of  Oxford,  and  careful 
instruction  is  given  in  Elementary  Science.  The 
House  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  towi .  Reference  is  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mellor. 

I A  RAULE1N  II EUTSCHY  will  be 

glad  to  receive  a  Few  more  Young  Ladies,  for 
instruction  in  German,  French,  Music,  and  other 
branches  of  education.  Prospectus  and  references  on 
application . — Ta n n e Jg,  Si >  1<> t h n r n ,  Switzerland. 

rrVHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

_L  SHIRE. — BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Chi  dren  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. _ 

(UJEDBERGH  SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 

kj  SCHOLARSHIPS.  £40  and  £20.  Candidates 
maybe  examined  iu  London  or  Manchester. — Apply 
to  H.  G.  HART,  Esq.,  School  House,  Sedbtrgh, before 
March  10th. 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  iu  Civil  Scrv.ce  Ex  im.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Term-  moderate. — Apply,  HEA  D  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


rPHE  Rev.  C.  J.  ABBEY,  Rector  of 

i  Checkcndon,  near  Reading,  late  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Unive'sitv  C  dlege,  Oxford,  wishes  to 
READ  with  TWO  or  THREE  PUPILS  for  University 
or  other  Examinations.  Richest  references. 


Help  is  earnestly  asked 

towards  SENDING  to  NEW  ZEALAND 
TWO  ORPHAN  CHILDREN,  with  their  ELDERLY, 
WIDOWED  AUNT  (all  wholly  unprovided  for,  and 
ineligible  for  free  or  ass'sted  passages),  to  whom  an 
Uncle  there  offers  a  permanent  home.  The  father, 
who  raised  himself  from  field  labour  to  the  post  of 
clerk  in  a  bank,  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  high 
character  and  feeling,  and  died  lately,  after  long 
illness  aud  great  domestic  sorrows.  £23  ont  of  £43 
has  been  given  by  his  former  employer  aud  two  other 
friends.  References  permitted  to  H.  Howgrave 
Graham,  Esq.,  5  Heath  Rise,  Hampstead,  and  to  C. 
Kegan  Paul,  Esq.,  1  Paternoster  Hqnare,  by  whom 
contributions  will  be  received. 


>  ADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLAR- 

__  V  SHI  PS. -An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15tlif  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14,  on  January  1st,  1883. — 
Fur  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. _ 

T^ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


A  Number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 
from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  J uly. 
lor  particulars,  apply  to  HEAD  MASTER. _ 

A i  arlboro ugh  co llege, 

It  I  February,  1883. 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from 
£80  to  £15  a  year,  together  with  four  Council  Nomina¬ 
tions  (giving  immediate  admission),  will  be  competed 
tor  iu  June  next.  One  of  these  Scholarships  (£80)  is 
confined  to  Candidates  not  yet  members  of  the  School ; 
the  rest  are  open  to  members  of  the  School  and  others 
without  distinction  ;  two  will  be  olfered  for  proficiency 
in  Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates  from  11  to  16. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appl  cation  to 
Mr.  SELLICK,  the  College,  Marlborough. 

AR  L  BOROUGH”  C  OL  LEGE. 


The  New  Edition  of  the  School  Register  can  be 
obtained  through  Mr.  Seliick,  post  free,  5s  6d.  The 
Register  contains  a  record  of  all  MaiTburians  from 
tLe  opening  down  to  1880,  with,  as  far  as  possible, 
notes  of  their  subsequent  careers. 


f  \  HELTENIIAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £K>,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


A  GIRLS,  in  One  of  the  Healthiest  Suburbs  of 
London,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Preparation 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
Among  the  Professors  are: — F.  Ryland,  E-*q.,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  C.  J. 
Frost,  E?q  ,  Mus.  Doc.;  C.  H.  Midforth,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington.  Large  garden.  Prospectus  on  appliea- 
ti« ,n to  the  PRINCIPALS,  W. -Hand  House, Forest  Hill. 

j  A  DUCATIO  N.—  A  Lady  wishes 

strongly  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pupil-.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  Engli-h  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Profess  ra,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils. — Address,  “C.  W.  S.  E.,”.St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Lftonard’s-on-Sea. 

SOLICITED,  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 

k3  ANCE  in  developing  an  Undertaking  oounected 
with  the  FINE  ARTS.  Already  established  ;  fair 
it-terest,  security. — Address,  “  INTERVIEW,”  care 
of  May’s  Advertising  Offices,  154  Piccadilly. 

AT  N  E  C  L  U  B. 


Patrons. 

The  Lord  Robert  Brudenell-Bruce. 

Colonel  Carrick- Buchanan  (of  Drnmpellier),  C.B. 
General  Sir  Henry  do  Bathe,  Bart. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Elle^ere. 

Vicc-Adiniral  H.S.H.  Prince  Leiningon,  G.C.B. 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  V  C.,  K.C.B  ,  M.P. 
General  Lord  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Committee. 

(Nominated  by  the  Patrons  ) 

The  Club  is  started  as  a  Grill  Club,  and  to  enable  its 
Members  to  obtain  from  the  Proprietors,  for  thier 
own  home  consumption,  Wine.-,  Spirits,  and  Liqueurs, 
at  the  actual  wholesale  cost  price. 

This  last  is  an  entirely  new  feature,  the  advantage 
of  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  wine  consumer. 

Members  may  introduce  Ladies  into  the  Club 
between  noon  aud  5  p.m  ,  aud  they  may  be  served 
with  refreshments  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
purpose. 

For  Rules,  Application  for  Membership,  &c.,  apply  to 
CHARLES  A.  PRITCHARD, 

Secretary,  (pro  tem.) 
Temporary  Offices,  20  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

T  LFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

1  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  wiuter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specuilly  fitted 
for  winter  use. — Apply  to  MANAGER. 

|  Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 

I  Melbourn  ■,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
7.1.0. ,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


CJUN  FIRE  aud  LIFE  OFFICES, 

lO  Tlireadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign- 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 

RESULTS  of  BONUS. 

IV  - 

The  PROFITS  pail  in  Cask  by  tbe  SUN  LIFE 
OFFICE  are  exceptionally  large,  surpassing  those 
hitherto  given,  and  for  which  the  Society  has  been 
so  justly  noted,  and  averaging 
173  per  C  nt.  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
li  Premiums)  now  payable  in  cash ; 
or 

2S4per  Cent,  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
2*  Premiums)  added  to  the  sum  assured. 
Exemplified  more  fully,  at  the  average  age  35,  by 
the  following  table  :  — 


Y  ears 
in 

Force. 

Original 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

Premium 

Reduced 

to 

Premium 

£ 

£. 

a. 

£  s. 

cl. 

£  s.  d. 

5 

il 

8 

1 

87  16 

1 

25  19  9 

10 

age  35, 

46 

14 

9 

91  17 

1 

23  2  8 

15 

46 

13 

7 

84  4 

4 

19  19  8 

20 

£1,000, 

46 

14 

11 

76  13 

11 

16  7  3 

25 

55 

8 

10 

83  6 

8 

11  6  5 

30 

£28  6  8 

72 

8 

3 

101  16 

6 

3  12  8 

£309 

8 

5 

£525  14 

7 

St  ill  entitled  to 
future  profits. 

Assuming  future  profits  are  as  large  (which  may  be 
confidently  expected,  owing  to  the  increasing  bu-iness 
aud  large  reserves  of  the  Company).  New  Entrants 
may  anticipate  that,  on  a  Policy  for  £1,000,  tlie  Bonus 
will,  after  30 years,  amount  to  £525;  the  Cash  (with 
4  pr  r  cent,  interest)  equal  £505;  or  yield  a  continual 
reduction  of  the  Premium  amounting  to  £24  14s. 

Ages  other  than  35  in  proportion  to  the  Premiums 
eba’  ged. 

N.B. — Bonus  Options  at  each  Division.  No  Partner¬ 
ship  Liability.  Modern  Practice.  Simple  Proposal 
Forms.  Immediate  Settlements. 


rnHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000- 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.O. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


T>HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 


i  Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


A  CCIDENTS  ! — 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  tbeir  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aaainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonds  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross.  • 
Head  Office — 84  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  wheu  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keepiug  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three, 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demaud.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  auu  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  oiv 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital  • .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  ...  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s- 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this- 
Oflice,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  cent,  fur  one  year  or  two  years,  and  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBUiiN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lotlibury,  London,  E.C. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATION. 


LETTS'S  ILLUSTRATED  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE. 

PART  I.  will  be  ready  FEBRUARY  28th. 


The  most  Eminent  Writers  on  various  Domestic  Subjects  will  contribute  Monthly  Articles,  and  will  carry  out  the 
Promoters’  object,  by  making  the  Magazine  intensely  practical  and  thoroughly  useful. 

A  New  Serial  Story,  specially  written  for  the  Work. 

“THE  SQUIRE’S  D  A  U  G  H  T  E  R.” 

By  Rosa  Mullholland. 

And  Papers,  by  W.  H.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.R.I.B.A. ;  Charles  Messent,  Esq. ;  J.  0.  Bucmasteh,  Esq. ;  A.  G.  Payne,  Esq.; 
P.  N.  Hasluck,  Esq. ;  W.  E  arly,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  ;  A.  H.  Miles,  E3q. ;  Robert  J.  Griffiths,  M.A  ,  LL.D. ;  Madame 
Elise  Ollif,  Miss  Annie  Barnett,  and  others,  will  appear  in  Part  I. 


A  PRESENTATION  PLATE  with  Part  I.,  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of 

the  whole. 


Price  Id;  by  post.  S d.  Order  at  once  of  your  Bookseller ,  or  LETTS ,  SOi\T,  and  CO.,  Limited ,  London  Bridge. 


T)  OYAL  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY 

to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including 

those  obtained  by 

the  Police  or  by  kindred  Societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  February 

15th,  1883,  as  follows 

Horses . 

...Working  in  an  unfit  state  . 

.  156 

— 

Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

.  31 

— 

Overdriving  and  overloading  . 

.  7 

— 

Starving  by  withholding  food  . 

...  ...  3 

— 

Travelling  (unharnessed)  when  lame 

— 

Stoning  in  a  field  . 

.  4 

— 

Abandoning,  with  consequent  suffering 

.  i 

— 

Tying  up  fore  leg  to  cart-shaft  . 

.  1 

Donkeys  .. 

...Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

.  5 

— 

Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

.  7 

— 

Starving  by  withholding  food 

— 

Thrusting  stick  into  vagina . 

.  1 

Cattle  . 

...Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

— 

Overstocking . 

.  3 

— 

Overdriving  .  . 

.  i 

— 

Te'heriug  improperly,  consequent  suffering 

.  i 

— 

Delivering  violently  during  parturition  . .. 

.  1 

Calves  . 

....Conveying  improperly  in  a  cart  . 

.  3 

Sheep  . 

...Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

.  i 

Dogs . 

...  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c.  . 

.  i 

— 

Setting  to  fight,  consequent  suffering  ... 

.  4 

Cats 

....Setting  dogs  to  worry  . 

— 

Wounding,  by  shooting  with  catapult 

.  1 

Fowls  .... 

....Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

— 

Wounding,  by  tying  legs  tightly . 

.  1 

— 

Conveying  improperly  in  baskets . 

.  1 

Pigeons... 

....Maltreating  at  a  trap-shooting  match  .  . 

Various  .. 

....Owners  causing,  in  above  . 

.  91 

— 

Assaulting  Inspector . 

.  1 

338 

During  January  . 

. 216 

Total  during  present  year  . 

Or 

1 X 

1 

Thirty  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  Society),  308 
offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  Society),  37 
'Convictions  were  obtained  in  Metropolitan  Courts,  and  301  in  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Printed 
snggesti&ns  may  bo  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  Anonymous 
complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on. 

No.  105  Jermyn  Street,  London.  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)—  Established  1867. 

—The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  trainiug  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,933 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owingto  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  HEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  ready,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  6s,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
a  NEW  EDITION  of 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN. 
MOORISH  LOTOS  LEAVES  :  Glimpses  of  Southern 

Murocco.  By  G.  D.  Cowan  and  It.  L.  N.  Johnston.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  price  10s  Gd. 

WITH  a  SHOW  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

By  Charles  Du  Val.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  21s. 

The  ROYAL  DUKES  and  PRINCESSES  of  the 

FAMILY  of  GEORGE  the  THIRD.  A  View  of  Court  Life  aud  Manners  for 
Seventy  Years,  1760-1830.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  price  25s. 

PARIS  in  PERIL  Edited  by  Henry  Vizetelly, 

Author  of  “  Berliu  uuder  the  New  Empire,”  &e.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  25s,  with 
numerous  Engravings. 

“The  EILMAINHAM  TREATY.”  By  the  Author 

of  Letters  to  my  Son,  Herbert.”  Price  6d. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

LOVE’S  EMPIRE.  A  New  Romance.  By  a  New 

Writer.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR.  By  Austin  Clare.  3 

vols.  crown  8vo. 


AFTER  LONG  GRIEF  and  PAIN.  By  “Rita,” 

Author  of  “  My  Lady  Coquette,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  The  workmanship  is  above  the  average,  and  the  character  of  the  heroine  is 
well  realised.” — Academy. 

STORIES  by  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Bohemian.”  2  vols,  post  Svo. 

“Stories  full  of  character  and  not  seldom  of  psychological  interest.” — Spectator . 

Miss  ELVESTER’S  GIRLS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  By-Ways.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

"  Certainly  the  cleverest  and  pleasantest  Scotch  novel  I  have  read  for  many 
years.” — Academy. 

LEMUEL.  By  the  Author  of  “Cynthia.”  2  vols. 

crown  8vo. 

“We  believe  that  the  author  of  ‘Lemuel’  will  make  his  or  her  mark  as  a 
novelist.” — Standard. 


Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhij ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


A  COMFORTABLE  HOME  is  offered  to  TWO  or  THREE 

LADIES  up  till  July  next,  in  the  house  of  a  Gentlewoman.  Highest 
references. — Miss  CARTER,  Bethel  Villa,  Madeira  Road,  Ventnor,  I.W. 


J>  EADING 


CASES  for  the 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


0  A  S  E  S 


for  B  I 

Price  2s  6d  6ach. 


N  D  I  N  G. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  StraDd,  London,  W.C. 


SCALE  GF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 


Page  . £10  10 

Half-Page .  5  5 

Quarter-Page .  2  12 


0  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

6  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 


Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 


Displayed  Advertisements  acoording  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months, 


PATTY’S  PARTNER.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author 

of  “  Dandy,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  Miss  Jean  Middlemass  has  decidedly  surpassed  her  former  works  in  ‘  Patty’s 
Partner.’  ” — Graphic . 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communieations  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editob,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR." 

Yearly.  Half.  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom  ...  ...  . £18  6  ......  0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6 . 0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Inoluding  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6  ......  0  16  3 . 0  8  2 
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KINAHAN’S 

LL 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


w1 


LLIAM  S.  BURTON’ 

FIRST  SALE  OF 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  J1ILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


SURPLUS  STOCK. 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  AND  GENERAL 
HOUSE  FURNITURE,  AT 

10  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT. 

DURING  MARCH. 


WHISKY. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTIOIN.— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  tbe  market  (some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  misleading  analyses), 
purchasers  must  insist  on  having  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Extract,  which,  for  flavour  and 
clearness,  is  pronounced  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  best. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

•**  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

An  invaluable  and  palatable  tonic  for  Invalids. 
Peculiarly  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  debility 

AND  WEAK  DIGESTION. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


THE  ARTICLES  INCLUDE 

FENDERS  in  Brass,  Ormolu,  Steel,  and  Iron. 

STOVES  for  Dining-rooms,  Drawing  rooms,  Bed¬ 
rooms,  Halls,  &c. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES  in  Statuary,  Pure  White,  St. 
Ann’s,  Rouge  Royale  Brocatelle  brune,  Belgian, 
Black,  and  other  M  .rbles ;  also  in  Wood,  Composition, 
and  Iron. 

LAMPS  of  every  description. 

GASALIERS  in  Ormulu,  Ormolu  and  Glass,  Bronze,. 

&e. 

COAL  BOXES  aud  SCOOPS  in  Copper,  Brass, 
Japanned  Irou,  and  various  Woods. 

CANDELABRA  in  Ormolu,  Bronze,  &c. 

CLOCKS  in  Ormolu,  various  Marbles,  Bronze,  and 
Wood.  Many  beautiful  Designs,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

BEDSTEADS — Brass,  Brass  and  Iron,  andiron,  at 
half-price. 

CABINET  and  GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNITURE, 
comprising  Suites  of  Bedroom  Furniture,  Wardrobes, 
Dressing  Tables,  Washstands,  Toilet  Glasses,  &c. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  comprising  Side¬ 
boards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons,  Couches, 
Easy  Chairs,  &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  comprising 
Cabinets,  Mirrors,  Whatnots,  Couches,  Easy  Chairs, 
Small  and  Occasional  Chairs,  Girandoles,  Fancy 
Tables,  &c. 

A  Small  Stock  of  TAPESTRIES, SATIN  CLOTHS, 
FRENCH  TERRYS,  CRETONN  ES,  &c.,  will  be  offered 
at  half-price  during  the  Sale. 

GLASS — Table,  Toilet,  Kitchen,  &c. 

CHINA  DINNER  and  DESSERT  SERVICES. 

FIVE-O’CLOCK  TEA  SETS,  &c.  PORCELAIN 
TOILET  SETS,  &c.,  at  half-price  during  the  Sale. 

A  variety  of  other  Articles  in  the  Furnishing 
Department  will  be  offered  at  similar  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 

I  LLIAM  S.  BURTON,  88  (late 

39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1  to  4  Newman  Street, 
London, W. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING-  IUKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  «fcc. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  aud  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 

MAP  PIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST. 
E.O.,  LONDON.  W. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


B  R  A  V  A  I  S 

F  E  R 


DIALYSED 


IRON. 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  A  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “London,  February  lOtb,  1877. — 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
tbe  digestion  or  injure  tbe  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.’’ 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  tbe  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  tbe  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  tbe  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 

by  sorting  your  Letters  and  Papers  into 

STONES 

PATENT 

BOXES 

AND  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  aud  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Stone’s  Patent  Index  Letter  Files,  Pigeon  Holes, 
Solicitor’s  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c., 
of  all  Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

EENRY  STONE,  BANBURY. 


IFISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER’S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHEE,  188  STRAND. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS* 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— The  Great¬ 
est  Boon  of  Modern  Times.— These  searching 
Pills  act  directly  on  the  liver,  correct  the  bile,  purify 
the  system,  renovate  the  debilitated,  strengthen  the 
stomach,  increase  the  appetite,  invigorate  the  nerves, 
and  reinstate  the  weak  to  an  ardour  of  feeling  never 
before  experienced.  The  sale  of  these  Pills  through¬ 
out  the  globe  astonishes  everybody,  convinoing  the 
most  sceptical  that  there  is  no  medicine  equal  to 
Holloway's  Pills  for  removing  the  complaints  which 
are  incidental  to  the  human  race.  They  are  indeed  a 
blessing  to  the  afflicted,  and  a  boon  to  those  who 
suffer  from  any  disorder,  internal  or  external. 
Thousands  of  persons  have  testified  that  by  their  use 
alone  they  have  been  restored  to  health  after  other 
remedies  had  proved  unavailing. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE: 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

LA  MPLO  UGH ’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers* 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  in¬ 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 
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Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  foe  March. 


Ready  on  Monday  next,  at  all  Newsagents,  price 
One  Shilling-. 

rPHE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

JL  for  MARCH,  1883. 


NOTICE.— Now 

History 

MEMORIAL. 
London:  Effingham 


ready,  price  Sixpence. 

of  the  BYRON 
By  Richard  Edgcttmbe. 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 


County  Government.  By  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P. 
Leon  Gambetta  :  a  Positivist  Discourse.  By 
Frederic  Harrison. 

Discharged  Prisoners  :  How  to  Aid  Them.  By  C. 
E.  Howard  Vincent. 

Miss  Burney’s  Own  Story.  By  Mary  Elizabeth 
Christie. 

The  Highland  Crofters.  By  John  Rie. 

Local  Self-Government  in  India  :  the  New  De¬ 
parture.  By  Sir  R.  Temole,  G.C.S.I. 

Siena.  By  Samuel  James  Capper. 

The  Limits  of  Science.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Edmnudson. 

Land  Tenure  and  Taxation  in  Egypt.  By  Henry 

C.  Kay. 

The  Enchanted  Lake  :  an  Episode  from  the 
Mahabharata.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I. 

The  Municipal  Organisation  of  Paris.  By  Yves 
Guyot. 

Iseister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


rp  HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

X  for  MARCH. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

1.  Tee  Municipal  Government  of  Paris.  By 

Albert  Gigot. 

2.  A  Politician  in  Trouble  about  his  Soul.  By 

the  Honourable  Auberon  Herbert. 

3.  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  High-Church  Movement. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  Talbot,  Warden  of 
Keble  College,  Oxford. 

4.  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  India  and  Egypt.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  B.  E.  Frere,  Bart., 

G. C.S.I. 

5.  A  Democrat  on  the  Coming  Democracy.  By 

H.  Labouchere,  M.P. 

6.  The  Future  of  the  English  Universities.  By 

James  Bryce,  M.P. 

7.  Brazil  and'  its  Railways.  By  Charles  Waring. 

8.  Tee  County  System.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

9.  Telepathy  and  Transferred  Impressions.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  E.  F.  Gurney. 

10.  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


1.  Belinda.  By  M:ss  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Con¬ 

tinued.) 

2.  Sims  Reeves. 

3.  The  Old  Washerwoman. 

4.  Scenes  During  the  Winter  of  1794-5. 

5.  Miss  Dairsie’s  Diary. 

6.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Stratford 

and  the  Crimean  War. 

7.  Unspotted  from  the  World.  By  Mrs.  Godfrey. 

(Continued.) 

8.  Charles  Monselet. 

9.  Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Con¬ 

tinued.) 

10.  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  on  “  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Schooldays.” 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  February  Number  is  Now 
Ready ,  price  One  Shilling. 

Richard  Bentley  and  Son,  New  Burlington  Street. 

E)  LACK  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  for 
>  MARCH,  1883.  No.  DCCCIX.  Price  2s  6d. 
Contents. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

The  Progress  of  the  New  Dominion. 

The  Ladies  Lindoees. — Part  XII. 

CONTEMPOEAET  Art  —  POETIC  AND  POSITIVE  ;  ROS¬ 
SETTI  AND  Tadeha — Linnell  and  Lawson. 

Tebry  Wigan. 

Recent  French  Novels: — L’Evangeliste  — Le 
Million — La  Petite  S<eur— L’Abbe  Constantin. 
Europe  in  Straits— Commerce  and  War. 

My  Library. 

The  Opening  of  Parliament. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  9s,  cloth 

THE  MARRIED  WOMEN’S 

JL  PROPERTY  ACTS,  1870,  1871,  and  1882,  with. 
Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  Married  Women.  By  the  late 

J.  R.  Griffith,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth  Edition,  by  S.  W.  Bromfield,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevens  and  Haynes,  13  Bell  Yard.  Temple  Bar. 


“Simplicity  combined  with  accuracy.” — Fide  Public 
Press. 

Published  on  the  First  of  Every  Month.  Price  31 ; 
post  free,  4 \ d .  Ne,v  and  Enlarged  Series. 

THE  LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL 

BRADSHAW,  showing  at  a  glance  the  direct 
through  routes  and  entire  service  between  London 
and  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  complete 
List  of  Railway  Fares,  with  Index  to  Towns,  &c.,  and 
Steam-packet  Directory ;  Cab  Fares  to  and  from  all 
Metropolitan  Railway  Stations,  with  Maps  of  the  En¬ 
virons  of  London,  and  Railway  Map  of  London  and 
Suburbs. 

London :  W.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  Bradshaw's 
Guide  Office,  59  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Manchester : 
Henry  BlAcklock  and  Co.,  Albert  Square. 

Just  ready,  New  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  clotb,  price  6s. 

POEMS.  By  Charles  H.  Hoole, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford,  and  6  Southampton  Street,. 
Straud,  London. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 


Autotype  fine  art  gallery,. 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street, 

W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  5,  MARCH. 

Contents. 


Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Pajn.  Chapters 
18-22. 

Bits  of  Oak  Bark.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of 
“  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.” 

Echo  and  the  Ferry.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Health  in  a  Health  Resort.  Bv  B.  W.  Richardson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Japanese  Art.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart. 

A  Wasted  Afternoon  in  Sutherland.  By  Edmund 
W.  Gosse. 

A  Cabal  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  By  Charles 
Hervey. 

The  Three  Strangers.  By  Thomas  Hardy,  Author 
of  ”  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.” 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


“  What  is  the  Tory  Party,  unless  it  represents 
national  feeling.” — Lord  Beaconsfiild. 

Now  ready. 


rpHE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

JL  No.  1.  MARCH.  2s  6J. 

Contents. 

1.  A  Dialogue  and  a  Moral. 

2.  “Above  All,  No  Programme.”  By  Alfred 

Austin. 

3.  The  First  of  March,  1711.  By  the  Earl  of 

Carnarvon. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Church  during  the  Present 

Century.  By  Canon  Gregory. 

5.  Permeation  :  a  Reverie  at  Brooks’s.  By  an 

Old  Whip. 

6.  Conservatism  in  Art.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. 

7.  Berkeley's  Life  and  Letters.  By  Arthur 

James  Balfunr,  M.P. 

8.  Radicalism  and  the  People.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

9.  Sonnet. 

10.  France  and  Judicial  Reform  in  Egypt.  By 

H.  A.  Perry. 

11.  The  Paintings  of  Kossetti.  By  David  Hannay. 

12.  Irish  Legislation  and  its  Results.  By 

Viscount  Midleton. 

Current  Politics. 

London  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


JOURNAL  of  EDUCATION, 

f  I  Price  6d,  r.er  post,  7d. 

Contents  of  No.  164,  for  March. 

1.  Science  and  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 

By  Professor  Huxley. 

2.  On  the  Teaching  of  Vocal  Music  in  Grammar 

Schools. 

3.  Education  a  la  Mode. 

4.  An  American  Experiment. 

5.  Education  Society. — The  Maximum  Utilisa¬ 

tion  op  Examinations  as  an  Aid  to  School 
Work.  By  Mrs.  Bryant. 

6.  On  Spelling  Reform.  By  F.  G.  Fleay. 

7.  Dr.  Hillebrand  on  the  Teaching  of  the 

Mother  Tongue. 

8.  Correspondence. — School  Punishments,  H.  C. 

Bowen ;  Congress  of  French  Teachers,  A. 
Leonard ;  Society  of  Schoolmasters,  Dr. 
Baker,  &c. 

9.  Reviews:  English  Men  of  Letters. —  De 

Qcincey,  Sterne,  Macaulay,  Myths  of 
Hellas,  Shakspere  Readers,  &c. 

10.  Translation  Prize. — Pierre  Dupont,  and 

Heine. 

11.  Occasional  Notes. — Schools  and  Universi¬ 

ties  ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Exam¬ 
ination  Papers,  &c. 

John  Walker  and  Co.,  96  Farringdon  Street, 
London. 


William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. _ 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

281,  for  MARCH,  price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard's  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps.  13-15. 
Addington.  By  Rev.  W.  Benham. 

“  Home-rule  under  the  Roman  Empire:  ”  a  Note. 
By  Rev.  Piofessor  Church. 

The  Humorous  in  Literature.  By  J.  Henry 
Shorthonse. 

The  Disastrous  Results  of  Sobriety,  Again.  By 
A.  J.  Wilson. 

Creighton’s  History  of  the  Papacy.  By  Thoa. 
Hodgkin. 

The  Vulgar  Tongue.  By  Godfrey  Turner. 

Some  Statistics  of  a  Great  War.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  R.E. 

Under  the  Snow.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 


On  February  27th  (One  Shilling),  No.  279. 

The  cornhill  magazine,  for 

MARCH.  With  Illustrations  by  George  du 
Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contents. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chaps.  1-4. 

Boys. 

Wild  Shooting. 

Al  Hariri. 

The  Sea  Calls.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Le  Marquis  de  Grignan. 

Pictures  for  the  People. 

No  New  Thing.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  26. 
Philip  Finds  Out  All  About  It.  Chap.  27.  Walter 
Goes  to  a  Ball.  Chap.  28.  Tom  Stanniforth  Finds 
His  Match. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


r|IHE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW,  for 

_L  FEBRUARY,  1883,  price  4s. 

1.  Archbishop  Tait. 

2.  Theology  in  Scotland. 

3.  Ancient  Celtic  Latin  Hymns. 

4.  The  Minister's  Mistake.  A  Poem. 

5.  The  Scots  Guards  in  France. 

6.  James  Clerk  Maxwell. 

7.  Medical  Reform. 

8.  Religious  Novels  and  the  Christian  Ideal. 

9.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Future  of  British 

Politics. 

10.  Contemporary  Literature. 

11.  Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews,  &c. 

London :  Alex.  Gardner,  12  Paternoster  Row ;  and 

Pai-ley. 


T 


Price  Is,  Monthly,  post  free. 

HE  EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Rev.  S.  COX,  D.D. 


Contents  for  March. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Rev.  Canon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  By  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 

D.D. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State.— 2. 
With  what  Body  do  they  Come?  By  Rev.  George 
Matheson,  D.D. 

The  Chronicle  of  Balaam.— 3.  The  Oracles.  By 
the  Editor. 

Isaiah.-  an  Ideal  Biography.— 4.  Under  Hezekiali. 

By  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

Textual  Criticism  Illustrated  from  the  Print¬ 
ing-Office.  By  Mr.  Alfred  Watts. 

The  EXPOSITOR.  Half-Yearly  Volumes :  First 
Series,  complete  in  Twelve  Volumes,  price  7s  6d  each. 
Second  Series. — Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  now 
ready,  price  7s  6d  each. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  frou  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 
STUDIORUM  ;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room* 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times ,  Athenceum ,  Academy ,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal ,  «fec.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6d,  free  per  post- 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS.. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free,, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  *er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  MalL 
East.  S.W. 


Library  catalogues,  for 

registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue* 
from  2s  6i  upwards. 

%*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the' 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


T 


HE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

Hi3  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 

E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq> 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s  j  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

OANABALM. 

O  — This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  1s  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order.— 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N, 
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NOTICE. — The  FIRST  EDITION  of  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith’s 
“LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE”  is  now  exhausted ;  a 
SECOND  EDITION  is  in  preparation ,  and  will  he  ready  on 
March  3rd.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  the  work , 
orders  will  he  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Miss  Clieyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  War.’* 

Bid  Me  Discourse.  By  Mary 

CrciL  Hat,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.’* 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Saiiguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  “  Ivy:  Cousin  and  Bride,”  &c. 

“A  very  engrossing  romance.” — Pod. 

“A  fascina  ing  novel.” — John  Bull. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 


HEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OE  “MOLLY  BAWN.” 


It  was  a  Lover  and  Ms  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition. 

“  Mrs.  Olipiiant’s  story  is  a  very  pretty  one.  Tlio 
reader  is  carried  along  very  pleasantly.” — Tunes. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

PORTIA; 

or,  “By  Passions  Rocked.” 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  PHYLLIS,”  “  MOLLY  BAWN,"  “  Mrs.  GEOFFREY,”  &c. 


On  March  1st,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

EBB  AND  FLOW; 

or,  He  did  Ills  Best.  A  Story  of  Five  Years  Ago. 

By  GRANT  LLOYD. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

NOTICE. — The  New  Volume  in  the  above  Series,  entitled 
“ ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY by  Robert  H. 
Scott,  Secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Council,  is  Now  Ready, 
with  Numerous  Illustrations,  croivn  8 vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 


Fettered,  yet  Free.  By  Alice 

King,  Author  of  "Queen  of  Herself,”  &c. 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


T 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

HE  VISION  of  the  EUCHARIST, 

and  other  Poems. 


By  ALFRED  GURNEY,  M.A., 


Yicr.r  of  S.  Barnabas’,  Pimlico. 

“  No  one  surely  has  ever  elucidated  more  happily, 
or  expressed  in  richer  or  more  glowing  verse,  the 
wonderful  beau’y  of  his  theme — the  Holy  Eucharist. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  his  sweet 
and  lofty  verses  bring  the  reader  into  the  presence  of 
that  ‘  holy  calm  ’  which  hangs  around  our  altars.” — 
Literary  Churchman. 

“  The  Rev.  Alfred  Gurney  has  considerable  poetic 

power,  aud  a  more  than  ordinary  depth  of  feeling . 

Many  of  the  pieces  are  unusually  thoughtful,  and  of 
course  a  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit  pervades  them.  If 
it  were  only  for  the  few  notes  at  the  end,  some  of 
which  are  very  striking,  the  volume  would  be  worth 
possessing. — Church  Times. 

“These  verses,  by  the  Yicar  of  S.  Barnabas’,  Pimlico, 

are  always  smooth . A  book  of  half  sonnets  is  anew 

and  not  unhappy  experiment.” — Academy. 

“Some  very  beautiful  poems,  breathing  a  truly 
Catholic  spirit  Considered  artistically  or  theologi¬ 
cally,  they  are  of  high  merit . The  book  is  one  fitted 

to  be  a  good  companion  to  the  ‘  Christian  Year.’ ”— 
Morning  Post. 

“We  have  before  us  a  choice  volume  of  poems . 

We  most  heartily  commend  this  graceful  volume  of 
poems  to  our  readers.” — English  Churchman. 

“  Pronounced  as  Mr.  Gurney’s  own  views  are,  there 
is  a  catholicity  of  tone  about  the  volume  which 

should  disarm  prejudice _ Mr.  Gurney  is  a  bold  and 

original  thinker.” — Sussex  Dad y  News. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  aud  Co.,  1  Pater¬ 
noster  Square. 


London:  KEG  AN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


All  the  Best  Boohs  of  the  Season  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  MARCH. 

READY  EARLY  NEXT  WEEK,  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


2  vols.,  p:ice  15s,  cloth. 


HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B  A. 


“If  the  second  volume  can  obtain  an  exteusive 
reading,  you  will  have  done  a  great  work  for  both 
countries.” — Prof.  F.  W.  Newman. 

“Tiiis  history,  as  a  whole,  is  a  monument  of  sus¬ 
tained  enthusiasm,  wide  reading,  and.  eloquent  argu¬ 
ment  . As  an  historical  commentary  on  histories  of 

Ireland  which  havo  been  written  by  Englishmen,  it 
merits  very  careful  attention,  and  some  capital  points 

are  scored  against  Mr.  Fronde . The  attack  which 

Mr.  O’ Conor  makes  on  Macaulay’s  account  of  Irish 
history  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  is  backed  by 
real  argument,  and  is  well  -worth  studying.” — 
Ma n  che  ter  Era m i ner . 

“  We  are  listening  as  we  read  to  the  preacher  of  a 
political  gospel,  and  not  to  the  voice  of  a  mere 
chronicler.  His  nervous  English,  bis  musical  rhetoric, 
the  threads  of  poetry  that  intertwine  among  the 

sentences . everywhere  these  qualities  are  present, 

and  everywhere  we  feel  an  impulse  to  surrender  our 
judgment,  to  hurry  along  with  the  writer,  and  share 
in  his  love  of,  and  hope  in,  the  virtues  of  our  race. 

The  worshipper  of  heroes  and  scholar  of  Carlyle 
must  not  linger  here  too  long,  or  the  syrens  will 
dissolve  his  idols.” — Salford  Chronicle. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Manchester:  Abel  Heywood  and  Son. 


All  the  Boohs  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may 
also  he  obtained ,  with  the  least  possible  delay ,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 
281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAP3IDE. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


Miss Braddon's  New  Novel.  At  all  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

rjYHE  GOLDEN  CALF.  The  New 

_3_  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley's 
Secret,”  “  Vixen,”  &c. 

J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 


Cheap  New  Edition  of  Miss  Braddon’s  Novels. 
Price  2s,  cloth,  2s  61,  postage  4d. — Uniform  Edition. 

MOU  N  T  R  O  Y  A  L. 

Miss  BRADDON’S  Recent  Novel. 

J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 


and 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling, 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.t  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


Model  theatre,  brunn.— See 

•  the  BUILDER  (41,  by  post  4£d) ;  New  Front, 
St.  James’s  Hall;  Views  of  Houses,  Bell  Y ird  ami 
Finchley ;  Fillongley  Castle,  with  Plan — Autobic 
graphy  of  James  Nasmyth — Professional  Practice — 
Mosque  at  Cordova — State  of  Houses  in  the  Country, 
&c.— -46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  New- men. 
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MESSES.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  :  its 

Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  0.  F.  Gordon  Gumming, 
Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-ol-War,”  “  At  Home  in  F.ji,” 
&c.  With  Map  aud  numerous  Illustrations*.  2  vols.  8vo,  25s. 

“Her  account  of  the  islands  is  the  most  temperate,  judicious,  and  exhaustive 
description  for  popular  purposes  wli  ch  has  been  published.  It  is  equally  free 
from  the  sentimental  gush  of  inexperienced  visitors,  and  from  the  disappointed 
depreciation  of  unsuccessful  residents.” — Atlienceum. 

“  With  pen  and  ?\ith  pencil.  Miss  Camming  describes  what  she  sees  well  and 
graphically;  and  we  have  read  nothing  heretofore  about  these  great  open  volcanic 
displays  that  brought  their  main  features  so  vividly  before  the  mind’s  eye.” — Pail 
Mall  Gazette. 

SHORTLY  will  be  COMPLETED. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPEARE. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  I.,  containing  Cop.iolanus— Julius  C.esar— Antony  and 
Cleopatra — King  John.  Price  7s  6  1. 

Yol.  II.,  containing  King  Kichard  II.— King  IIenry  IY.  (Two  Parts.)— 
King  Henry  Y. — King  Henry  VI.,  Part  1.  Price  7s  6d. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

On  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  and  VOCAL  CUL- 

TURE.  By  Alberto  B.  Bach.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  demy  8vo,  7s  6d. 
THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX;  or,  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of 

a  Curate.  By  Greville  Phillimore,  Rector  of  H-iiley-on-Thames,  Author 
of  “  Uncle  Z.”  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


Third  Edition,  demy  8vo,  14?. 

The  WORKS  of  VERG-IL:  with  Commentary  toy 

Professor  Conington.  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  la;t  Six  Books  of  the  Aeneid 
Third  Edition,  revised  by  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

[London  :  WHITTAKER  and  CO.] 

New  Edition,  Revised,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

THEOCRITUS.  Translated  into  English  Verso  toy 

C.  S.  Calverley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 

Demy  8vo,  2ls. 

FOLK-ETYMOLOGY :  a  Dictionary  of  Corrupted 

Words  which  havo  been  Perverted  in  Form  or  Meaning  by  False  D  ;ri'v  .lion 
or  Mistaken  Analogy.  By  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer,  Author  of  “  A  Word- 
Huuter’s  Note-Book.” 

“A  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
language.” — Athence  inn. 

“  As  a  whole,  the  work  has  been  admirably  performed.” — Pall  Mall  Gizette. 

“  A  most  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  philosophy.” — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d;  sewed,  Is. 

PLAYS  for  the  PEOPLE,  or  Common  Rights  and 

their  Defenders.  By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  Also  in  Two  Parts,  6d  each. 
NEW  VOLUME  of  the  TECHNOLOGICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

GLASS  MANUFACTURE.  Introductory  Essay, 

by  H.  Powell,  B.A  (Whitefriars  Glass  Works);  Sheet  Glass,  by  Henri 
Chance,  M.A.  (Chance  Bros.,  Birmingham)  ;  Plate  Glass,  by  H.  G.  Harris,. 
Assoc.  Meinb.  Inst,  C.E.  8mall  post  8vo,  3s  6d. 


NEXT  WEEK  will  be  PUBLISHED. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  A 

Gossip,  withNo  Plot  in  Particular.  By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  post  8vo, 
25s  Gd. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

HEGEL.  By  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow. 

Being  the  New  Volume  of  “Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers.” 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  3s  6d. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  Miss  MOLLY.” 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

GERALDINE  HAWTHORNE.  A  Sketch.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,”  “  Delicia,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“Since  the  publication  of  *Miss  Molly,’  its  author  has  gained  dexterity  and 
finish  of  workmanship,  without  losing  the  spontaneity,  gusto,  and  power  of  un¬ 
forced  pathos  which  gave  that  book  so  great  a  charm.” — Academy. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ALIRABI:  or,  the  Banks  and  Bankers  of  the  Nile. 

By  A  Hadji  of  Hyde  Park.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SON'S,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  LIST. 


Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  price  7s  6d. 

Mr.  BRIGHT. —The  LIFE  and  SPEECHES  of  the  Right 

Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith,  Author  of  “The  Life 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,”  <fcc. 

“  A  magnificent  testimony  to  Mr.  Bright’s  genius  and  statesmanship.”— Scots¬ 
man. 

Mr.  C.  L.  BRACE’S  NEW  WORK.— Iu  8vo,  price  12s. 

GESTA  CHRISTI.  A  History  of  Humane  Progress  under 

Christianity.  By  C.  Loring  Brace,  Author  of  “  Races  of  the  Old  World,”  &c. 

“  This  really  valuable  book . He  his  made  admirable  use  of  a  long  and  wide 

course  of  study  and  research.” — Daily  News. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  3s  6d. 

OLD-TESTAMENT  REVISION :  a  Handbook  for  English 

Readers.  By  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  New-Testament 
Company  of  Revisers ;  Author  of  “  Companion  to  the  Revised  New-Testa¬ 
ment,”  &c. 

This  day,  in  8vo,  pr  ce  7s  6d. 

The  CITY  of  GOD.  A  Series  of  Discussions  in  Religion. 

By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,”  &c. 

Dr.  DE  PRESSENSE’S  NEW  WORK.— This  day,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  STUDY  of  ORIGINS;  or,  the  Problems  of  Knowledge, 

of  Being,  and  of  Duty.  By  E.  de  Pressense,  D.  D.,  Author  of  “  The  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,”  &c. 

Mr.  R.  W.  DALE  on  “Amusement3,”  “  Anger,”  “  Perils  and  Uses  of  Rich  Men,” 
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CASSELL,  FETTER,  GALPIN,  &  CO:S  ANNOUNCEMENTS . 


Messrs.  Cassell,  Pettee,  Galpin,  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  SECOND  VOLUME  of  THE  OLD- 
TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY,  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  is  Now  Ready. 


The  OLD  -  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 


DEUTERONOMY 
JOSHUA 
JUDGES 
RUTH . 

I.  SAMUEL  ... 

II.  SAMUEL... 


Volume  II.,  now  ready,  price  21s,  contains  :  — 

j  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  WALLER,  M.A. 

. By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  FARRAR.  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

. By  the  Rev.  R.  SINKER,  M.A. 

f  By  the  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
. i  Gloucester. 

. $  By  the  Rev.  FREDERIC  GARDINER,  D.D.,  Professor  of 

(_  Divinity,  Middletown,  U.S.A. 


Vol.  I.,  just  published,  price  21s,  contains PREFACE— By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION — By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.  GENESIS-By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  PAYNE  SMITH, 
D.D.  EXODUS— By  the  Rev.  Canon  RAWLINSON,  M.A.  LEVITICUS-By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  GINSBURG,  LL.D. 
NUMBERS— By  the  late  Canon  ELLIOTT,  M.A. 


The  NEW-TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY.  Edited  by  the 

Right  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Yol.  I.,  price  21s,  contains  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  -  — 

Yol.  II  ,  price  21s,  coutains  the  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES  to  G \L  A.TIAN3,  inclusive.  * 

Yol.  III.,  price  21s,  contains  EPHESIANS  to  the  REYELATION,  inclusive. 

Or  the  Three  Yoluines  in  half-morocco,  £4  14s  6d. 


“A  WORK  OF  IMMENSE  UTILITY,  BOTH  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AND  DICTIONARY.” 

Now  ready,  price  10s  6J,  the  FOURTH  DIVISIONAL  VOLUME  of 

The  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY.  A  New  and  Original 

o 

Work  of  Reference  to  All  the  Words  in  the  English  Lauguage,  with  a  Pull  Account  of  their  Origin,  Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  Use.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  &c. 

The  4  vols.  now  ready ,  in  addition  to  being  issued  at  10s  6d  each  in  cloth,  can  be  had  bound  together  in  two  volumes ,  half-morocco ,  21s  each. 

The  Times  says : — “  As  its  t'tle  shows,  it  is  professedly  boll i  an  encyclopcedia  and  a  dictionary  ;  it  explains  things  as  well  as  irords,  and  thus  the  author  has  ample  scope 
to  produce  a  work  of  immense  utility.  The  ‘  Encycloi  fedic  Dictionary  ’  promises  to  take  a  high  place  as  a  reference-book.’* 


SECOND  EDITION  now  ready,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL :  the  Man  ancl  his  Mission.  By  J.  Allanson 

PICTON.  With  Steel  Portrait. 

“  Next  to  Carlyle,  as  an  interpreter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  we  must  place  the  author  of  this  remarkable  volume  before  us.’* — Academy. 

“  Mr.  Pictou  has  produced  the  first  complete  biography  of  Cromwell,  tracing  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  endeavouri  jg  to  present  him  a,3  he  was.”— 
Pall  Mull  Gaz<  tie. 

“  Mr.  Picton’s  volume  cannot  fail  to  take  its  place  as  a  permanent  authority  on  the  subject.” — Nonconformist. 


Ready  iu  a  few  days. 

PICTURESQUE  AMERICA.  Volume  II.  With  13  Exquisite  Steel 

Plates,  and  about  200  Original  Wood  Engraving?.  Royal  4 to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  £2  2s. 

“  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  beauty  and  graphic  force  of  the  illustrations.” — Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 


Just  published,  price  3s  6d. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By  John  Perry,  M.E.,  Professor  of 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Applied  Mathematics  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  College,  Finsbury.  With  numerous  Original  and  Practical 
Illustrations. 

This  Book  formsoneof  the  New’  MANUALS  of  TECHNOLOGY  now  being  issued  under  the  Editorshipof  Professor  Ayrton, F.R.S.  (Finsbury  Technical  College, 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute),  and  of  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc  ,  M.A.  Iu  the  same  Series  has  just  been  published, 

CUTTING  TOOLS  WORKED  by  HAND  and  MACHINE.  By 

Profesfo-  R.  H.  SMITH,  M.I.M.E.,  Ass.  M.I.C.E.  Price  3s  6d.  * 

“  We  doubt  if  a  book  can  be  found  in  the  English  Innguago,  on  the  subject  which  contains  so  much  that  is  novel  as  well  a3  useful.” — Architect. 


IRELAND. 

SIR  GAYAR  DUFFYS  New  Work,  entitled,  FOUR  YEARS  of  IRISH 
HISTORY,  1845-9,  is  now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers  and  the  Libraries , 
price  21.9. 

NOTICE.— A  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE,  givingfull  particulars  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Pett^r, 
Galpin,  and  Co.’s  PUBLICATIONS,  ranging  in  Price  from 

SIXPENCE  to  TWENTY-FIVE  GUINEAS, 
containing  particulars  of  Several  Hundred  Books  suitable  for  Special  Reading,  Educa¬ 
tional  Purposes,  or  Presentation,  can  be  bad  at  all  Booksellers,  or,  post-free,  from 

CASSELL,  BETTER,  GALPIN,  and  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


land  nor  good  wages,  and  are  threatening  the  holders  of  pro¬ 
perty.  They  have  been  guilty,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
says,  of  many  outrages,  and  obey  the  orders  of  a  society  calling 
itself  “  The  Black  Hand,”  the  object  of  which  is  the  destruction 
of  capital  and  its  owners,  and  which  numbers  500  leaders  and 
7,000  kDown  followers.  This  form  of  fanaticism,  with  its 
strange  coptempt  for  human  life  and  still  stranger  touch  of 
sordidnesa  iu  its  objects,  seems  to  be  running  like  an  epidemic 
through  Europe.  We  presume  the  truth  is  that,  as  iu  the  days 
of  the  J acquerie,  which  also  hurst  out  everywhere,  and  was  marked 
by  extreme  ferocity,  some  class  exceptionally  miserable  has 
become  suddenly  conscious  of  its  misery.  That  would  explain 
the  readiness  with  which  agents  are  found,  but  the  belief  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Societies  that  you  can  build  by  mere  destruction 
remains  inexplicable.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  disease,  for  it 
is  rather  that  than  anything  else,  will  last  long.  There  is  too 
much  readiness  in  making  revelations. 


- ♦— — - 

~]%y|~R.  GLADSTONE  left  Cannes  on  Monday, thoroughly  re- 
J-YJL  freshed,  it  is  believed,  by  his  Southern  holiday,  which  has 
•only  been  impaired  by  the  gigantic  microscope  held  over  him.  He 
arrived  in  Paris  on  Tuesday,  and  devoted  the  next  few  days  to 
making  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  leading  French  politicians, 
and  endeavouring  to  remove  the  “tension”  which  undoubtedly 
exists  between  the  two  Governments.  There  are  difficulties 
about  Egypt,  the  Commercial  Treaties,  Madagascar,  and 
'Congo — as  to  which  last  the  British  Foreign  Office  favours  Por¬ 
tuguese  claims — that  together  make  up  a  serious  aggregate.  Mr. 
Gladstone  cannot  directly  remove  any  of  them,  hut  he  can  ascer¬ 
tain  exactly  what  the  French  want,  and  can  remove  the  sensitive 
suspiciousness  which  has  developed  itself  in  Paris  as  to  British 
designs.  He  values  the  entente  cordiale,  he  synrpathises  with 
the  Republic,  and  he  may  he  able  to  remove  the  impression 
that  the  British  Government  rather  enjoys  seeing  France  baffled 
at  every  turn.  If  he  can  do  this,  he  will  have  simplified  affairs 
very  greatly,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  the  entente 
eordiale  on  a  fresh  basis.  The  old  one,  the  joint  action  in 
Egypt,  has  fallen  through. 

It  was  rumoured  yesterday,  on  the  authority  of  many 
French  papers,  confirmed  in  part  by  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
that  Walsh,  the  man  accused  by  James  Carey  of  organising  the 
Invincibles,  had  been  arrested  at  Havre,  and  had  “  confessed.” 
That  requires  confirmation,  hut  it  is  certain  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  demanded  the  extradition  of  Byrne  from  France, 
and  of  Sheridan  from  the  United  States.  In  the  former 
■country  the  Extremists,  and  in  the  latter  the  Irish,  loudly 
threaten  a  refusal;  hut  in  both,  we  imagine,  the  Judges 
will  decide  according  to  the  evidence.  It  ought  to  he  strong, 
and  to  he  evidence  of  complicity  in  actual  crime,  or  we  shall  he 
overwhelmed  with  applications  from  Russia,  Spain,  and  France. 
Whether  it  would  not  he  wiser  to  include  membership  of  a 
murderous  league  among  the  crimes  thought  worthy  of  extradi¬ 
tion,  is  another  matter.  At  present,  there  is  no  such  clause 
in  the  Treaties,  and  evidence  must  he  given  as  to  acts  other 
than  membership.  If  that  is  available,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Courts  will  decline  to  execute  the  law,  or  that  the  Governments 
of  great  and  friendly  States  will  fail  to  act  on  their  decisions. 
The  popular  notion  that  murder  is  something  else  than  murder, 
if  the  victim  is  a  King  or  an  agent  of  authority,  is  no  more 
recognised  by  any  Court  or  Government  than  it  is  by  any 
moralist  worth  attention. 

Two  more  societies  of  Anarchists  have  been  discovered, 
through  the  premature  explosion  of  chemical  mixtures,  one  in 
Belgium  and  one  in  Spain.  The  Belgian  society  is  apparently 
an  offshoot  of  the  French  one,  hut  the  Spanish  is  native, 
and  very  formidable.  The  Anarchists,  it  is  stated,  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  distress  existing  in  Andalusia, 
where  the  tenure  is  very  bad,  and  labourers  can  get  neither 


We  are  informed  that  of  all  questions  now  pending  in  Egypt, 
the  most  urgent  is  that  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry. 
Foreign  companies  and  foreign  usurers  have  for  some  time  past 
offered  their  loans  upon  terms  which,  to  the  poor  fellahs,  always 
liable  for  taxes,  or  arrears,  or  bachsMsli,  have  proved  too  tempting. 
They  have  taken  money  on  the  security  of  their  lands  so  generally 
that  if  the  mortgages  are  foreclosed  the  majority  of  the  population 
will  be  evicted,  and  Egypt  thrown  into  utter  disorganisation. 
The  usurers,  strong  in  the  expectation  of  European  Courts,  and 
anxious  for  the  rice  and  sugar  lands,  are  disposed  to  evict ;  and 
so  grave  is  the  situation,  that  the  Government  is  seriously  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  the  tremendous  step  of  declaring  peasants’  lands 
unsaleable.  They  will  hardly  go  quite  so  far,  because  without 
lands  to  pledge  the  peasantry  could  not,  in  had  years,  pay  their 
full  taxes ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  some  very  serious  step 
must  he  taken.  A  land-mortgage  hank  will  he  set  up,  to 
lend  money  at  low  interest  ;  but,  .as  its  loans  must  he 
very  limited,  it  is  doubtful  if  this'  will  suffice,  unless  the 
bank  is  preceded  by  some  decree  declaring  the  peasants’  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Disinterested  observers  declare  that  so  fierce  is  the 
temper  of  the  people  on  this  subject,  that  all  would  be  anarchy 
if  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  peasantry  following 
any  leader  who  promised  to  annul  their  bonds.  All  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  true,  for  it  all  occurred  in  Sonthalistan  and  in  the 
Deccan ;  hut  the  difficulty  of  remedy  is  very  great.  The 
Egyptian  Government  will  not  make  the  peasantry  independent, 
and  the  British  Government  has  no  power,  on  its  present  theory, 
to  pass  permanent  laws  for  Egypt. 

Mr.  Parnell's  speech  yesterday  week  was  little  more  than  a 
bare  disclaimer  of  all  responsibility  for  the  Irish  outrages, — 
which  he  took  care  not  to  reprobate  with  anything  like  true 
moral  censure,  concluding  with  a  furious  atttack  on  Mr. 
Forster  and  the  Government  for  adopting  and  putting  in 
force  Mr.  Forster’s  policy  of  a  Prevention  of  Grimes  Act, — a 
policy,  as  Mr.  Parnell  described  it,  of  “the  gallows  and  the 
rack.”  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  reply,  lamented  that  Mr.  Parnell, — to 
whom  he  himself  had  desired  to  be  fair,  as  he  did  not  think  Mr. 
Forster  did  desire  it,  and  had  eagerly  listened,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  explain  away  the  appearance  of  the  connection  between 
the  policy  of  the  Land  League  and  the  policy  of  outrage, — had 
“  dried  up  those  hopes  of  conciliation  ”  which  are  always  more 
or  less  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Government.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  added  that  whatever  the  defects  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act,  it  had  really  struck  at  the  practice  of  agrarian 
murder,  and  saved  scores  of  confessedly  innocent  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  victims  to  conspiracy  and  violence. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  then  praised  too  much  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Plunket, — we  trust  he  is  not  going  to  lapse  into  the  purely 
repressive  type  of  Irish  statesman, — and  for  the  rest  showed  that 
the  Government  had  never  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the 
,  Irish  Press  except  when  there  was  real  danger  that  specific 
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outrages  were  hinted  at,  and  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  declared  that  the  Queen’s  Warrant  runs  now  in 
Irelaud  with  at  least  eight  times  as  much  freedom  as  it  did  a 
year  ago.  _ 

After  these  speeches,  the  debate  returned  to  the  Kilmainham 
channel,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  professing  to  believe  that  the 
Government  last  May  preferred  pleasing  Mr.  Parnell  to  pleasing 
their  own  colleague,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  replying, 
in  a  very  spirited  speech,  that  there  had  been  no  division  in  the 
Cabinet  as  to  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill,  that  the  Cabinet 
was  perfectly  unanimous  for  such  a  measure,  that  twelve  out 
of  its  thirteen  members,  including  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley,  Lord  Carlingford,  and  Lord  Hartington,  all  of  whom 
knew  Ireland,  were  in  favour  of  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
believing,  what  had  turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  their  re¬ 
lease  would  tend  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  a  very 
powerful  passage,  he  asked  how  it  could  be  expected  that 
the  Liberal  Party  should  support  a  Government  which  should 
lean  on  measures  of  repression  alone,  like  those  which  caused 
order  to  reign  at  Warsaw.  Mr.  Haikes  concluded  Friday’s 
debate,  in  one  of  the  insolent  little  speeches  for  which  he  is 
earning  an  unjileasant  reputation,  by  declaring  that  on  his 
own  showing  the  difference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Parnell  was  only  one  of  degree,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  policy  impugned  by  the 
amendment, — the  fact  being  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  abso¬ 
lutely  denied  the  smallest  shade  of  difference  between  himself 
and  the  eleven  other  Cabinet  Ministers  with  whom  he  agreed. 
But  Mr.  Haikes  is  disposed  to  take  negatives  as  affirmatives, 
and  affirmatives  as  negatives,  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose. 

On  Monday,  the  debate  commenced  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Address  attacking  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
which  he  accused  of  having  alienated  Ireland,  when  Ireland  was 
beginning  to  soften  towards  the  British  Government;  but  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated,  Mr.  Parnell's  attack  appeared  to  be 
almost  deliberately  and  intentionally  weak,  and  hardly  led  u])  in 
any  degree  to  the  strong  language  of  the  amendment.  He 
insisted  chiefly  on  the  number  of  arrests  under  the  Curfew 
Clause  which  resulted  in  an  immediate  discharge  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  by  the  magistrates,  and  on  the  challenging  of  Catholics 
on  the  juries.  He  did  not  even  affirm  his  own  belief  that 
any  single  person  executed  for  murder  under  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Crimes  Act  had  been  innocent.  The  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  warmly  repudiated  the  statement  that 
religious  belief  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  Crown 
challenges  of  jurymen.  They  found  it  necessary  to  challenge 
all  whom  they  thought  to  be  liable  to  intimidation,  and  it  so 
happened  that  many  of  the  more  independent  and  wealthier 
persons,  who  were  thought  to  be  less  liable  to  intimidation, 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Protestants  ;  but  it  was  not  as  Catholics 
that  Catholics  were  challenged,— on  the  contrary,  the  Crown 
would  greatly  have  preferred  Catholics  of  standing  and  posi¬ 
tion  for  these  juries.  Eventually,  Mr.  Parnell’s  amendment  was 
rejected  by  133  to  15. 

But  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  not  yet  to  close. 
On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
and  Mr.  O’Connor’s  amendments  relatiug  to  the  Irish  dis¬ 
tress  were  discussed,  Mr.  Trevelyan  showing  how  grossly 
the  system  of  distributing  help  and  granting  outdoor  relief 
had  been  abused  in  Ireland,  and  how  oppressive  the  system 
was  to  those  poor  people  who  could  only  just  support 
themselves  by  their  industry,  but  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  the  outdoor  relief  of  others.  By  one  poor  Irish 
Hnion,  £25,000  is  owed  at  this  moment  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  potato-seed  recklessly  distributed  to  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  all  the  idlers  in  the  streets,  under  the 
impression  that  the  Union  would  never  be  asked  to  repay 
a  penny  of  it.  The  Government  were  determined  to  enforce 
self-reliance  on  the  Irish  Unions,  as  the  only  really  beneficent 
policy  for  Ireland.  In  an  interesting  speech  delivered  on 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Childers,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
pointed  out  the  very  great  importance  to  Ireland  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  flow  of  capital  to  that  country,  and  the 
enormous  advantages  which  Ireland  would  gain  if  her  own 
Bailway  Companies  could  borrow,  for  productive  expenditure, 
as  the  English  Railway  Companies  can,  at  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  rather  than  that  the  British  Government  should  lend 
money  to  Irish  proprietors  at  five  per  cent.  Mr.  Childers  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  heartily  favourable  to  any  well-considered  scheme 


of  carefully-planned  emigration  by  families,  which  would  not 
only  relieve  the  barren  and  over-populated  districts,  but  prevent 
the  districts  so  relieved  from  being  overrun  again  by  a  similar 
evil.  _ 

The  eleven  nights’  debate  on  the  Address  were  at  length  brought 
to  a  conclusion  on  Thursday,  after  a  fresh  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
on  Ireland — this  time  on  the  distress — in  which  he  attacked  Lord 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  rather  angrily  for  discouraging  out¬ 
door  relief  as  a  temporary  and  local  remedy,  but  was  otherwise 
extremely  reasonable  and  moderate,  making  a  very  strong  appeal 
to  Parliament  not  to  refuse  to  consider  the  complementary 
measures  needed  to  complete  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act  and 
Arrears  Act.  At  length,  Mr.  A.  O'Connor’s  amendment  to  the 
Address  was  negatived,  and  the  Address  and  Report  agreed  to, 
after  a  loss  of  exactly  eleven  nights — just  the  same  number  as 
(as  the  Solicitor-General  has  shown)  sufficed  for  the  whole 
seven  Sessions  of  the  last  Parliament  to  discuss  Addresses  in 
answer  to  the  Queen’s  Speeches — eleven  nights  spent  on 
purely  abstract  discussions.  It  would  be  far  better  to  put 
an  end  to  these  straggling  and  unpractical  discussions  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  allow  the  grievances  which  they  raise  to  be 
discussed  a  propos  of  some  genuine  attempt  at  a  remedy.. 
The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen’s  Speech  is  getting  to  be  a 
mere  expedient  for  killing  time. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  John  Morley  was  returned  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  by  a  majority  of  2,256  over  the  Conservative  candidate,. 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Morley  polled  9,443  votes,  against  7,187  given 
for  Mr.  Bruce.  The  usual  Liberal  majority  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  is,  of  course,  very  much  larger  than  2,256.  In  1880,  Mr. 
Ashton  Dilke  received  10,404  votes,  against  only  5,271  given  for 
Mr.  Hamond,  the  Conservative.  But  then,  in  1880,  the  Irish 
electors,  who  are  numerous,  voted  for  the  Liberals ;  while  in 
this  election  they,  with  as  many  of  the  working-men  as  Mr. 
C’owen’s  paper  could  influence,  went  over  to  the  Conservatives. 
The  victory,  therefore,  is  quite  as  good  as,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  had  any  right  to  anticipate  ;  and  in  Mr.  John  Morley 
the  Liberals  will  gain  a  very  great  accession  of  intellectual 
strength,  which  is  of  even  more  consequence  than  voting-power. 
Mr.  Morley  will  certainly  make  for  himself  a  reputation  of  his  own.. 

Under  the  present  county  franchise  the  county  of  Dublin  at 
least  remains  Conservative,  nay,  has  given  more  Conservative 
votes  than  ever.  On  Wednesday,  Colonel  KiDg-Harman  was  re¬ 
turned  for  the  county  with  a  poll  of  2,514,  as  against  1,428  for  Mr. 
MacMahon,  the  Home-rule  or  Nationalist  candidate  ;  majority 
for  the  Conservative,  1,086.  At  the  last  contested  election,  in 
1874,  Colonel  Taylor  received  only  2,183  votes  to  1,235  given  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  So  that  while  Mr.  MacMahon  has  improved  on 
Mr.  Parnell’s  poll  in  1874,  Colonel  King-Harman  has  improved 
still  more  on  the  vote  given  to  Colonel  Taylor.  At  Portarling- 
ton  also,  on  Wednesday,  the  Conservatives  had  another  triumph,. 
Mr.  Brewster  (Conservative)  being  returned  by  a  majority  of  13 
over  the  Nationalist  candidate,  Mr.  Mayne.  As  between  re¬ 
action  and  revolution,  these  two  constituencies  appear  to  prefer 
reaction.  _ 

As  the  Committee  of  Selection  are  to  have  the  power  of 
nominating  the  Grand  Committees,  it  was  naturally  felt  that  it 
should  be  reinforced  from  below  the  gangway  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  and  not  left  to  the  somewhat  too  official  body  of 
which  it  has  hitherto  consisted.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  on  Tuesday, 
moved  the  addition  to  its  numbers  of  two  members,  who 
are  to  be  Mr.  Illingworth,  to  represent  the  independent 
Liberals,  and  Sir  H.  Wolff,  to  represent  the  independent 
Conservatives,  and  the  addition  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority  (213  to  54).  A  very  hot  debate  arose  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  nominate  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  as  the  representative 
of  Irish  interests  on  the  Committee  of  Selection,  the  Parnellites 
repudiating  him  very  warmly  as  a  true  representative  of  Ireland ; 
but  Mr.  Newdegate  aptly  observed  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  stated,, 
only  a  few  nights  previously,  that  he  would  not  be  guided  in  his 
conduct  by  any  reference  to  the  opinions  of  that  House.  Now, 
it  would  never  do  to  have  on  the  Committee  of  Selection  a  man 
who  would  not  be  guided  in  his  conduct  by  any  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  that  House,  and  hence  it  seemed  desirable  to  take 
an  Irish  Member  who  would  be  so  guided.  This  very  sensible 
remark  recommended  itself  to  the  House,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry’s  name  was  carried  by  157  votes  against  22. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  gave  notice  yesterday  week  that  he 
would  on  an  early  day  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
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into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  release  last  May 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  from  prison,  and  to 
report  them  to  the  House;  he  would  move  that  the  Committee 
should  be  named  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  and  should  have 
power  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath.  On  Monday,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Hartington  declined 
to  give  any  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  a 
discussion  thrashed  out  to  the  last  grain  long  ago,  and  on  which 
no  inquiry  can  throw  any  fresh  light.  It  seems  to  us  that 
■Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  proposal  to  take  power  to  swear  the 
witnesses, — all  the  more  important  of  whom  would  be,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  Cabinet  Ministers, — as  if  they  could  not  be  believed 
on  their  honour,  was  rather  an  unworthy  attempt  to  cast 
insinuations  on  his  opponent.3.  We  hardly  expected  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  to  set  the  example  in  mud-casting  of  that  kind. 


Lord  Randolph  Churchill  delivered  himself  at  Woodstock  on 
Tuesday  of  a  string  of  accusations  against  the  Government, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  passing  the  lips  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  concerning  any  men  whom  he  would  be  willing  to  meet  in 
society,  and  with  whom  he  would  not  think  it  his  duty  to  decline 
all  acquaintance.  Here  are  specimens  : — “  You  have  to  do  with  a 
Government  of  imposture,  an  Administration  of  make-believes, 
whose  every  act  is  either  a  sham  or  a  fraud.”  “Never,  since 
the  days  of  the  infamous  Cabal,  has  this  country  witnessed 
such  a  set  of  political  impostors  in  the  councils  of  the  Crown.” 
“  In  their  Government  of  Ireland,  however,  they  have  abandoned 
the  paths  of  political  imposture,  and  have  entered  on  the  high¬ 
road  of  political  crime.”  “  At  a  particular  time,  so  base  was  their 
policy,  that  they  forced  the  Crown  to  rely  for  their  authority  in 
Ireland  on  the  assassins  of  the  Phoenix  Park.”  Did  even  the 
tenants  and  labourers  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  like 
to  listen  to  foul  language  of  this  kind,  concerning  a  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  integrity  of  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  English 
people  believe  with  implicit  confidence  ?  Or  did  they  only  regard 
it  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  political  idiosyncrasy  to  paint 
with  a  rich  supply  of  soot  out  of  his  own  fancy  those  whom  he 
erroneously  thinks  it  his  professional  duty  to  revile  ?  Anyhow, 
this  outrageous  political  Billingsgate  was  received  with  shouts 
of  laughter  and  cheers. 

On  the  same  day,  Lord  Carlingford  made  a  speech  at 
'Coventry  in  singular  contrast  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s. 
It  was,  if  anything,  over-moderate.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
declared  on  his  honour  that  there  was  nothing  to  reveal  about 
the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell,  for  that  the  public  already  knew  all, 
but  admitted  fully  tbat  as  to  tbe  expediency  of  that  release 
there  was  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  He  showed  with¬ 
out  tbe  slightest  beat  tbat  so  far  from  tbe  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  having  produced  tbe  Crimes  Bill, 
tbe  Bill  was  being  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  tbe  Cabinet 
before  Lord  Spencer  left  England,  and  Lord  F.  Cavendish  was 
himself  present  at  its  consultations.  Finally,  while  deprecating 
any  idea  of  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  of  optimism,  be  declared 
his  full  belief  that  the  Land  Act  had  given  to  large  numbers  of 
Irish  tenants  “  encouragement  in  their  industry,  and  increased 
•contentment  with  the  laws  under  which  they  live and  that, 
although  there  is  still  in  Ireland  “  great  traditionary  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  suspicion  of  this  country,”  we  are  on  the  way  to  the 
cure  of  the  disease.  Lord  Carlingford  speaks  too  seldom.  Few 
men  understand  Ireland  as  he  does,  aud  fewer  still  are  able  to 
keep  themselves  free  from  the  rancour  which  Irish  subjects, 
more  than  any  other,  provoke.  His  is  pre-eminently  a  sane 
judgment.  _  _ 

The  taste  for  luxury  and  magnificence  iu  English  society  has 
been  curiously  illustrated  tbis  week.  The  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Germany  have  been  celebrating  their  Silver 
Wedding,  delayed  by  the  death  of  Prince  Charles,  and  entire 
columns  of  description  of  tbe  festivities  have  been  telegraphed 
to  London,  including  minute  accounts,  not  only  of  the  ladies’ 
•diamonds,  but  of  the  men’s  costumes.  The  Correspondents 
seem  positively  intoxicated  with  tbe  splendour  of  one  reception 
in  tbe  White  Saloon,  at  which  every  one  appeared  in  fancy 
•dress,  tbe  Times’  man  in  particular  declaring  that  one  party  of 
masqueraders,  who  represented  tbe  English  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  lier  Court,  but  forgot  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and 
Burleigh,  “came  like  speechless,  yet  eloquent  shadows,  and 
so  they  departed.”  An  “  eloquent  shadow  ”  dressed  as  a  Beef¬ 
eater  mast  have  been  worth  seeing.  The  celebration  of  tbo  Silver 
Wedding  is  a  graceful  custom,  and  the  ceremonial  was,  doubtless, 


worthy  of  record  as  an  incident  of  foreign  Court  life ;  but  tbe 
appetite  for  finery  which  caunot  wait  even  for  letters,  but  insists 
on  telegraphic  bulletins  about  “  puffed  doublets  ”  of  red  velvet,  is, 
in  an  age  like  tbis,  a  strange  one.  There  are  evidently  people 
extant  who  not  only  take  delight  iu  seeing  a  great  dress  pageant, 
which  is  natural  enough,  as  natural  as  delight  in  any  other 
exhibition  of  colour,  but  iu  reading  a  description  of  one.  The 
Court  of  Germany,  we  perceive,  omits  iu  its  triumphs  tbe  slave 
who  told  the  Roman  conqueror  tbat  be,  too,  was  mortal,  and 
yet  Berlin  could  easily  supply  one.  Tbe  first  Socialist  found  in 
the  next  street  would  answer  admirably,  and  need  only  say,  “  I 
am  tbe  outcome  !”  to  be  more  impressive  than  the  slave. 


The  United  States  Senate  is  in  a  fever  at  recent  proceedings 
in  Chili.  It  appears  tbat  the  Ministers  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  deploring  tbe  continuance  of  the  endless  and  now 
purposeless  war  between  Peru  aud  Chili,  met  at  the  house  of 
the  American  Minister  in  Santiago,  and  discussed  with  him  a 
plau  of  joint  intervention.  The  plan,  according  to  the  telegram, 
was  of  bis  proposing,  not  theirs.  The  Senate,  however,  bearing 
a  rumour  of  the  affair,  demanded  explanations,  aud  President 
Arthur  informs  them  tbat  Mr.  Partridge  has  acted  without 
instructions,  tbat  be  has  been  ordered  back  by  tbe  first 
ship,  and  that  the  Governments  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Rome  have  been  informed  of  tbis  new  aspect  of  tbe  facts. 
If  the  Government  of  Washington  is  to  assume  this  kind 
of  Protectorate  over  two  continents,  it  should  assume 
also  some  responsibility  for  tbe  protected  States.  As  it 
is,  it  is  actively  intervening  to  prevent  Peru  from  obtaining  help 
anywhere,  yet  professes  non-intervention  to  such  an  extent  tbat 
it  will  not  even  remonstrate  with  Chili.  As  a  result,  Peru  will 
be  thrown  back  into  barbarism,  while  Chili  will  be  exhausted  by 
a  profitless  occupation. 

The  “  General  ”  of  tbe  Salvation  Army  is  not  happy  just 
now.  His  processions  in  London  have  been  stopped,  practi¬ 
cally  by  violence.  His  raid  on  tbe  Continent  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  success,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  has  hitherto 
been  neutral,  has  pronounced  decisively  against  tbe  Army 
and  its  works.  Moreover,  there  is  trouble  about  funds. 
The  General  has  over-built  and  over-purchased  himself, 
aud  has  publicly  announced  tbat  be  has  borrowed  money 
for  his  edifices  to  tbe  amount  of  £20,000,  at  six  and  a  half, 
seven,  and  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  showing  tbat  tbe  security 
is  not  quite  perfect.  He  asks  friends  of  tbe  cause,  t  herefore,  to 
lend  him  money  on  deposit,  promising  life  annuities  equal  to 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  five  per  cent,  for  long  loans,  or 
three  per  cent,  for  deposits  withdrawable  at  a  month’s  notice. 
That  last  offer  might  ruin  him,  if  tbe  Bank  rate  were  two  per 
cent.,  and  altogether  lie  bad  much  better  not  convert  the  Army 
into  a  Bank  of  Deposit.  If  lie  does,  he  will  find  tbat  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  bis  organisation,  bis  own  absolute  power, 
will  speedily  disappear.  Creditors  will  have  accounts. 

Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  writes  to  tbe  Times,  protesting  against 
the  new  attempt  in  India  to  subject  Europeans  to  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  native  magistrates.  He  says  the  Code  of  Pro¬ 
cedure,  which  guarantees  the  European  privilege,  after  working 
satisfactorily  for  ten  years,  was  re-enacted  in  1882,  and  should 
uot  be  modified  so  soon;  that  the  privilege  was  specially  dis¬ 
cussed  and  resanctioned  by  a  Committee;  and  tbat  no  cause 
has  since  arisen  for  a  new  departure.  He  farther  objects  to  the 
principle  of  the  change,  arguing  with  truth  that  personal 
privilege  is  the  basis  of  all  Indian  law— for  example,  if  native 
ladies  could  be  summoned  into  court  as  witnesses,  all  India 
would  be  in  insurrection — and  that  absolute  equality  between 
Native  and  European  is  a  dream.  If  a  foundation  exists  for  it, 
the  European  Government,  whose  only  moral  claim  is  its 
inherent  superiority  of  morale,  ought  to  depart.  We  doubt  if 
any  of  these  arguments  are  so  strong  as  tbe  one  we  advanced, 
that  it  is  essential  to  keep  up  European  confidence  in  the  law; 
but  they  are  pleaded  by  a  strong  Judge,  intimately  acquainted 
with  tbe  working  of  tbe  Indian  code.  The  Europeans  in  India, 
we  perceive,  are  holding  unanimous  meetings  against  the  Act, 
aud  threatening  to  dissolve  all  Volunteer  Corps  j  but,  as  Lord 
Hartington  has  refused  to  ask  for  the  previous,  sanction  of  Par¬ 
liament,  they  have  no  lever. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  oent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102|  to  102|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  FIRST  DANGER  AHEAD. 

THE  Session  has  hitherto  been  Irish,  and  a  great  many 
people,  with  the  Times  for  their  mouthpiece,  believe  it 
will  continue  Irish  still.  We  trust  it  will  not,  even  if  the 
Government  have  to  apply  the  Closure  resolutely,  or  to 
introduce  it  in  its  French  form,  under  which  the  leader  of  the 
majority  proposes  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  as  he  would 
any  other  measure ;  and  we  wish  to  explain  why,  for  our 
reason  is  verv  different  from  that  of  the  Times.  We  do  not 
think  the  Irish  Extremists  “impudent,”  in  forcing  Irish  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  front.  They  think  Irish  questions  all-important, 
and  may  fairly  say  just  now  that  they  are  all-important,  not 
only  to  Irishmen,  but  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Lord  Hartington  said  precisely  the  same  thing  three 
weeks  ago,  in  even  stronger  language,  affirming  that  the 
question  of  Ireland  was  more  pressing  than  all  other 
questions  put  together,  and  there  is  not  an  Englishman  or  a 
Scotchman  competent  to  form  an  opinion  who  does  not  know 
that  he  was  right.  We  may,  indeed,  believe  that  further 
Parliamentary  discussion  is  not  the  way  to  settle  Ireland,  but 
we  can  hardly  in  reason  expect  an  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
to  admit  the  accuracy  of  that  view.  Or  we  may  believe  that 
the  Parnellites  are  not  sincere,  and  are  pressing  their  one  topic 
not  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  Ireland,  but  in  the  expectation  of 
wearying  England  into  separation ;  but  then  that  is  a  policy  which 
they  have  always  more  or  less  clearly  avowed,  and  though  it 
may  be  treasonable,  it  is  not  impudent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  imagine  they  do  hope  to  weary  us,  and  also  hope  to  obtain 
certain  concessions ;  and  the  condition  of  Ireland  being  what 
it  is,  that  is  not  “  impudent,”  by  any  means.  If  Scotland  were 
in  semi-rebellion,  we  should  hear  of  nothing  but  Scotland  ;  and 
though  “  sectional  questions,”  as  the  Americans  call  them,  are 
infrequent  in  this  country,  we  have  repeatedly  given  Session 
after  Session  to  discussions,  such  as  those  on  the  Free-trade 
laws,  which  were  really  continuous  arguments  about  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  single  principle.  Nor  are  we  so  clear  as  some  of 
our  own  friends  are  that  the  Tories  are  so  wicked  in  creating 
Irish  debates.  A  majority  of  Tories  sincerely  believe  that 
while  the  Government,  and  especially  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  be 
well-intentioned,  they  are  in  Ireland  acting  on  principles  which 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster,  possibly'  even  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Islands.  They  think,  in  fact,  what  Sir  J.  Hay 
openly  said  on  Tuesday,  that  the  only  way  to  govern  Ireland 
is  by  force,  steadily  applied  as  in  a  Crown  Colony ;  and  that 
every  remedial  measure,  and  especially  every  remedial  measure 
increasing  freedom,  tends  to  encourage  sedition.  They  regard 
“  Kilmainham  Compacts,”  which,  in  some  sort  of  fashion,  they 
believe  to  exist,  not,  indeed,  as  “  covenants  with  Hell,”  after 
the  style  of  excited  Orangemen,  but  as  concessions  which, 
instead  of  pacifying  rebels,  only  inspire  them  with  fresh 
courage.  So  believing,  they  want  to  discourage  conciliation 
and  strengthen  repression,  and,  as  they  fancy,  with  their  usual 
ignorance  of  all  but  Society',  that  this  policy  is  popular,  they 
press  it,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  They  are  doing  grave 
mischief,  but  we  doubt  if  they  see  it ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they 
are  not  stepping  outside  the  usual  lines  of  party  warfare. 

The  true  reason  for  objecting  to  so  much  Irish  discussion, 
and  indeed  for  repressing  it  by  something  like  force,  is  the 
danger  lest  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  number  twenty- 
nine  millions  to  the  Irish  five,  should  lose  confidence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  instrument  of  government.  The 
notion,  so  incessantly  repeated,  and,  indeed,  acted  on  by  many 
newspapers,  that  the  public  interest  in  the  House  is  “  waning,” 
is,  as  we  believe,  substantially  unsound, — as  unsound  as  a 
kindred  belief  that  the  interest  in  theology  is  waxing  faint. 
The  attention  paid  to  special  debates  or  to  certain  kinds  of 
sermons  may  be  dying  away',  but  the  work  of  legislation,  like 
the  problem  of  the  Whence  and  Whither,  will  remain 
for  ever  a  subject  of  close  and  warm  human  interest ; 
and  just  as  we  see  that  vivid  argument  on  theology 
instantly  brings  repute,  so  we  shall  see  that  sincere  debating 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  is  as 
attractive  as  ever.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  British  people 
are  weary  of  infructuous  Irish  debates,  and  angry'  with  the 
failure  of  the  House  to  do  what  they  consider  its  proper  work. 
They  are  not  angry  at  serious  attention  to  Ireland.  They 
recognise,  just  as  fully  as  Lord  Hartington,  that  Ireland  is  the 
grand  difficulty ;  and  if  any  serious  politician  has  anything 
fresh  to  say,  they  will  listen,  not  only  with  attention,  but  with 


eagerness.  But  they  have  been  trained  for  generations  to  regard 
the  House  as  an  irresistible  machine  for  securing  the  political 
and  social  improvements  they  desire  ;  and  finding  that  it  is 
unable  for  Session  after  Session  to  continue  this  work,  they 
are  growing  first  perplexed  and  then  irritated.  The  perplexity 
can  go  no  deeper,  but  the  irritation  can  ;  and  if  the  hope 
created  by  the  Closure  is  finally  disappointed,  it  will,  until  it 
becomes  dangerous.  What  form  the  danger  will  assume  we- 
do  not  pretend  to  know,  though  we  have  a  suspicion  ;  but  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  the  British  people  in  anger  is  seldom, 
wise,  and  that  in  anger  it  always  wisely  or  foolishly  insists  on 
action.  The  Tories  fancy  that  action  will  take  the  old  and 
customary  form  of  turning  out  the  Government,  in  the  hope 
that  the  next  one  will  be  more  successful  in  doincr  work  :: 

O' 

but  their  hopes,  quite  natural  in  men  who  do  not  even  yet 
recognise  how  unlike  the  Householder  Demos  is  to  the  Ten- 
pounder  Demos,  deceive  them.  They  forget  that  the  Electors 
are  not  only  irritated  by  not  getting  any  out-turn  at  all,  but 
by  not  getting  the  out-turn  which  they  want,  and  which  they 
know  the  Tories  will  not  give  them.  Men  like  Lord  Cranbroolc 
think  the  electors  will  be  indignant  because  Liberal  promises  are 
not  kept,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Tory  promise  of  other  things 
will  delight  them ;  but  that  is  not  so.  The  millions  want? 
certain  things,  instinct  tells  them  that  the  Tories  will  not  give- 
them,  and  being,  as  compared  with  the  old  electors,  a  multi¬ 
tude,  their  instinct  will  be  stronger  and  more  operative  with 
them  than  any  argument.  They  will  desire  to  change  not  the 
Government,  but  the  machine  through  which  it  works,  and  by 
which  it  is  foiled  ;  and  they  may  try  to  do  this  in  one  of  at 
least  three  ways,  any  one  of  which  we  would  entreat  sensible- 
irishmen  and  sensible  Tories  to  think  over  well,  for  they  are 
all  more  or  less  directly  daDgerous  to  them.  The  electors 
may  insist  on  a  Closure  so  sweeping  and  stringent  that  it 
would  virtually  amount  to  a  suspension  of  the  right  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  favour  practically  of  legislation  by  the  Cabinet,. 
That  plan  does  even  now  exist  in  a  rude  form  in  France,, 
whenever  the  Government  is  supported  by  a  majority,  and 
results  in  incessant  Cabinet  overthrows,  or  “  crises,”  as  they  are 
called  ;  and  it  would  be  in  England,  whatever  its  other  merits 
or  demerits,  the  most  sweeping  of  revolutions.  We  should  be 
governed  virtually  by  plebiscites  given  from  outside,  pressed  upon 
the  Cabinet  by  majorities,  and  passed  without  deliberation,  and 
those  plebiscites  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  either  of  Con¬ 
servatism,  or  of  the  constructive  Radicalism  the  Spectator  tries 
to  represent.  There  is  positive  danger  of  an  impulse  in  this- 
direction,  which  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  Radicals  who 
are  really  Reds,  and  those  who,  like  a  vestryman  the  writer 
once  heard,  are  inclined  on  all  occasions  to  cry  out  “  Damn 
talking, — lets  ’ave  a  show  of  ’ands  1”  Or  the  electors  may 
insist  on  silencing  without  expelling  the  Irish  Extremists,  and 
so  at  last  giving  Ireland  a  genuine  grievance,  without  at  the 
same  time  creating  for  her  a  new  government.  No  one  who 
listens  to  the  talk  on  omnibus  knife-boards  will  venture  to  say 
that  this  danger  is  impossible.  Or,  finally,  the  electors  may  do 
as  they  did  on  the  last  occasion  when  their  machine  would  not 
work, — they  may  demand  its  “  reform  ”  in  a  spirit  which,  new 
force  and  not  new  wisdom  being  exclusively  sought,  could  end 
only  in  undiluted  democracy,  democracy  determined  first  of  alt 
to  “  waste  as  little  time  ”  as  possible  in  either  reflection  or 
argument.  Do  reasonable  Conservatives,  or,  for  that  matter, 
unreasonable  Conservatives,  wish  for  that?  because  we  sincerely 
believe,  if  the  anticipations  of  the  Times  are  fulfilled,  and  this 
Session  is  wasted  like  the  last,  and  the  Closure  is  evaded  or 
impeded  till  it  will  not  act,  this  is  the  most  probable  result. 
The  English  people  are  very  apt  to  move  on  accustomed  lines,, 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  think  a  Reform  Bill  the  true 
remedy  for  any  paralysis  of  Parliament.  If  they  raise  the  cry, 
they  will  do  it  seriously,  there  is  no  resisting  force  anywhere, 
and  instead  of  a  wise  Reform  Bill,  such  as  is  required,  we 
shall  have  a  sweeping  measure,  which  will  restore  force  to 
the  House  of  Commons  at  a  price  which  Conservatives,  at  all 
events,  will  be  most  unwilling  to  pay.  Things  may  go  much, 
better  than  the  Times  fears,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  returned,  and 
the  Closure,  once  applied,  may  work  well ;  but  if  they'  do  not, 
if  the  Parties  will  not  let  the  House  of  Commons  work,  if 
aimless  talk  about  past  history  is  to  absorb  all  the  nights  not 
devoted  to  actual _  Supply,  the  result  will  not  be  the  super- 
session  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  a  change  of  some  kind 
within  it  which  most  certainly  will  not  be  approved  either  by 
Conservatives,  or  by  Irishmen,  or  by  those  Radicals  who- 
still  believe  deliberation  by'  Representatives  essential  to  wise 
government.  The  gainers  will  be  the  Democrats,  pure  and 
simple. 
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MR.  PARNELL. 

MR.  PARNELL  is  a  very  curious  study.  An  Irishman 
with  hardly  a  grain  of  the  Irish  temperament  in  him, 
a  leader  of  a  violent  and  loud-mouthed  faction,  who  has  hardly 
anything  of  the  temperament  of  the  agitator  in  him,  a  politician 
much  more  naturally  inclined  to  he  acrid  and  bilious  than  to 
be  daring  and  dashing,  and  yet  one  from  whom  all  his  followers 
expect  daring  and  dashing  words,  there  would  he  something 
almost  pathetic,  if  one  could  feel  any  genuine  sympathy  with 
him,  in  the  way  in  which  he  occasionally  doles  out  a  carefully- 
prepared  denunciation,  and  then  subsides,  with  a  sort  of 
relief,  into  the  frigid  reserve  with  which  “  willing  to  wound, 
and  yet  afraid  to  strike,  he  hints  a  fault,  and  hesitates 
dislike.”  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast 
between  his  speech  of  yesterday  week,  after  he  had  been  un¬ 
wisely  baited  by  Mr.-  Forster  into  a  great  effort  to  revive  the 
rancour  of  the  feeling  between  England  and  Ireland,  as  his 
followers  expected  him  to  do,  and  his  speech  of  last  Monday, 
when  he  brought  an  indictment  against  the  Crimes  Pre¬ 
vention  Act  so  feeble, — so  carefully,  elaborately,  and  in¬ 
tentionally  feeble,  as  it  appeared, — that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  he  was  not  delivering  the  nearest  thing  to  an  apology 
for  that  Act  which,  in  his  position,  he  dared  to  deliver ; 
nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  contrast  between  the 
denunciation  of  England  and  the  English  Government  with 
which  the  first  speech  concluded,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
English  Parliament  to  do  its  best  to  complete  its  most  useful 
legislative  achievement  for  Ireland  which  ended  the  second 
speech,  and  which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  third,  on 
Irish  distress.  On  February  23rd  this  was  his  address  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  on  whose  inability  to  follow  in  Mr.  Forster’s  foot¬ 
steps  he  half  complimented  and  half  taunted  him  : — “  We  say 
he  (Mr.  Forster)  was  deposed  from  his  position,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  apprenticed,  though  a  very  willing  one, 
in  his  place.  I  feel  that  the  Chief  Secretary  must  say  to  him¬ 
self,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  ‘  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose 
his  shoe-latchets.’  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  the 
Ciimes  Act  administered  by  the  sound  politician  now  in  dis¬ 
grace.  Call  him  back,  send  him  to  help  Lord  Spencer  in  the 
congenial  work  of  the  gallows  in  Ireland,  send  him  to  look 
into  the  secret  inquiries  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  to  superintend 
the  impost  for  blood-money.  We  invite  you  to  man  your 
racks.  Send  the  best  men  forward  in  the  task  of  misgovern¬ 
ing  and  oppressing  Ireland.  For  my  part,  I  am  confident 
in  the  future.  I  believe  that  our  people  will  survive  the  pre¬ 
sent  oppression,  as  they  have  survived  many  and  worse  ones. 
I  think  our  progress  may  be  slow,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  this  House  and  the  people  of  this  country  will  admit 
once  more  that  they  have  been  mistaken ;  that  they  have  been 
deceived  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  that  they  have  been  led  astray  from  the  right  method 
of  governing  a  noble,  generous,  brave,  and  impulsive  people ; 
and  that  they  will  reject  their  present  leaders  with  just  as 
much  determination  and  with  just  as  much  belief  as  they  re¬ 
jected  the  services  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford.”  Well,  that  passage  had  something  of 
the  verve  of  true  hatred  in  it,  though  it  cooled  down, 
showing  Mr.  Parnell’s  characteristic  inability  to  keep  up  above 
the  line  of  inveterate  dislike,  towards  the  close.  But  after 
such  a  denunciation  of  the  regime  of  the  gallows  and  the 
rack, — a  curiously  unfortunate  touch  of  rhetoric,  since  no 
Irishman  has  even  ventured  to  ask  a  question  suggesting  the 
use  of  the  rack  in  Ireland,  numberless  as  are  the  fabulous 
oppressions  which  Irish  questions  have  suggested  to  the  House 
of  Commons, — one  would  naturally  have  expected  from  Mr. 
Parnell  on  Monday  such  a  string  of  assertions  at  least  as  to 
the  iniquities  wrought  by  the  Crimes  Act,  as  would  have 
turned  the  heads  of  credulous  Irish  readers  with  horror  and 
wrath.  What  do  we  find  ?  A  list  of  cases  in  which  people 
had  been  apprehended  on  suspicion,-  under  what  is  called  the 
Curfew  Clause  of  the  Act,  and  dismissed  by  the  Magistrates 
because  there  was  no  substantial  evidence  against  them, — 
a  declaration  that  one  of  the  Jurors  in  the  Dublin  murder 
cases  had  entertained  the  impression  that  if  he  refused 
to  convict  he  would  be  boycotted  in  his  business,  that 
is,  would  lose  the  custom  of  the  Castle  officials, — a  de¬ 
monstration  that  the  great  majority  of  the  jurors  were 
Protestant, — a  statement  that  no  Irishman  could  have  trusted 
the  impartiality  of  these  juries, — and  then  a  strong  appeal 
to  Parliament  to  amend  the  defects  in  the  Land  Act.  There  was 
not  even  so  much  as  a  confident  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  own 
belief  that  any  one  of  the  persons  executed  for  murder  in  Ireland 


was  innocent  of  that  crime.  There  was  no  attempt  to  deny 
Mr.  Trevelyan’s  statement  that  fifty  notoriously  and  con¬ 
fessedly  innocent  people  had  been  murdered  in  Ireland,  for 
the  five  convicted  criminals  whom  some  Irish  partisans  pretend 
to  think  innocent,  nor  that  the  execution  of  these  criminals 
has  practically  stopped  the  assassination  of  innocent  persons. 
In  a  word,  it  is  difficult  to  read  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  of  Monday, 
which  should  have  been  delivered  to  make  out  the  case  for  his 
peroration  of  Friday,  without  entertaining  a  certain  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Parnell  really  wished  to  justify  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  that  peroration,  and  did  not  rather  propose  to 
go  as  near  as  he  safely  might  to  toning  them  down. 
And  the  speech  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  exeept  for  a- 
few  discreditable  sneers  at  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
was  the  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  of  the  three.  It  is 
impossible  to  forget,  to  use  a  metaphor  applied,  we  think, 
to  the  Land  League  by  some  one  during  the  debate,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  stands  in  a  most  perilous  position  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea  of  Irish  unpopularity,  and  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  avoid  falling  into  the  latter,  if  he  wishes 
to  escape  in  any  degree  from  the  clutches  of  the  former. 
Therefore,  we  incline  to  think  that  his  language  must  be  con¬ 
strued  with  a  good  deal  of  reference  to  his  very  painful  posi¬ 
tion.  He  knows  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  denounce 
heartily  the  outrages  of  the  outrage-mongers,  since  the 
Land  League  would  never  have  attained  to  the  power  it  die? 
attain  without  these  outrages  ;  and,  therefore,  while  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  for  them,  he  carefully  avoids  speaking  of 
them  with  detestation,  or  even  with  the  least  shade  of  moral 
disapproval.  But  he  does  not  really  like  the  outrages  ;  he  would, 
we  believe,  have  been  very  thankful  if  the  outrages  could  have 
been  put  down  without  the  stern  machinery  of  the  Crimes  Pre¬ 
vention  Act,  and  yet,  well  knowing  that  that  machinery  has  prac¬ 
tically  put  a  stop  to  assassinations,  he  denounces  it  bitterly  one 
day,  only  to  draw  the  feeblest  of  indictments  against  it  the  next. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  heart  is  not  in  his 
position.  He  has  raised  a  spirit  in  Ireland  which  makes  him 
cower  as  Faust  cowered  before  the  vision  elicited  by  his  own 
spells.  Mr.  Parnell  has  neither  the  courage  to  risk  everything 
by  openly  deploring  any  sort  of  encouragement  which  his  agitar- 
tion  has  given  to  crime,  and  trying  to  lead  the  Irish  back  into- 
the  path  of  strictly  just  and  honest  combination  for  reason¬ 
able  political  ends,  nor  the  evil  passion  which  would  delight  in 
taking  the  lead  of  the  spirit  which  his  methods  have  evoked,  and* 
in  hounding  it  on  to  worse  achievements.  As  it  is,  he  hesitates 
between  two  totally  different  lines  of  action,  repudiating  the 
alliance  with  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Trevelyan,  when  he  sees 
how  completely  it  would  paralyse  his  influence  to  accept  it,  and 
again  making  dubious  advances  which  seem  to  beckon  on 
Mr.  Trevelyan’s  reforms,  so  soon  as  he  seems  to  himself  to 
have  broken  too  completely  with  the  reformers. 

We  have  never  thought  well  of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  we  do  say 
this,  that  he  is  neither  good  enough  to  make  a  great  effort  for 
Ireland  which  might  really  be  the  beginning  of  peace,  nor 
bad  enough  to  make  a  great  effort  for  a  rupture  which  might 
be  the  outbreak  of  war.  He  vibrates  between  the  two  policies,, 
and  shrinks  back  from  both.  He  is  not  strong  enough  to  say 
that  he  has  done  wrong  in  the  past  and  will  devote  his  life  to  the 
attempt  to  undo  that  wrong  in  the  future.  Nor  is  he  unscru¬ 
pulous  enough  to  declare  that  he  has  done  nothing  but  right 
in  the  past,  and  that  the  demon  of  malice  which  his  policy 
has  evoked  ought  to  be  fed  daily  with  fresh  acts  of  acrimony 
and  hatred.  On  the  whole,  we  not  only  blame  but  also 
pity  Mr.  Parnell.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
Forster  made  a  serious  blunder,  when  he  increased  last 
week,  by  the  inopportune  revival  of  a  discreditable  history,, 
the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Parnell  obviously  finds  in  repressing 
his  own  more  violent  followers,  even  where  his  own  obvious 
preference  for  milder  methods  would  have  induced  him, — so- 
far  as,  in  his  position,  he  dare  advocate  these  milder  methods, 
— to  deprecate  his  adherents’  violence,  and  to  meet  the  British 
Government  half-way. 


POLITICAL  EPILEPSY. 

ORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  probably  supposes  that 
in  such  speeches  as  he  made  at  Woodstock  on  Tuesday 
he  is  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  making  him¬ 
self  famous  by  his  virulent  invective.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  he  does  not  in  the  least  understand  his  model.  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke  with  extraordinary  violence  before  he  got  a  seat 
in  Parliament  at  all,  believing  that  this  was  the  way  to  attract 
popular  attention  to  an  unknown  man  ;  but  long  before  lie 
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had  reached  a  position  as  conspicuous  as  that  which  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  now  occupies  below  the  gangway  on 
the  Tory  side  of  the  House,  he  altered  his  style,  and  reduced 
his  invective,  whether  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  within  the 
limits  which  the  country  naturally  expects  from  persons  who 
aspire  to  a  weighty  influence  in  its  counsels.  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  have  never  been  the  man  he  became,  if  he  had  been 
capable  of  delivering  such  a  speech  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  Tuesday’s  speech  at  any  epoch  in  his  career 
corresponding  to  that  now  reached  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  speech  which  will  injure 
no  one  but  himself,  but  may  seriously  injure  himself.  It  is 
all  acting,  of  course,  as  the  Times ,  in  its  indulgent  criticism 
on  it,  said ;  no  one  suspects  Lord  Randolph  of  believing 
twenty  consecutive  words  of  it.  But  then  a  political  actor 
should  follow  decent  models,  and  not  act  epilepsy  when  he 
intends  to  act  passion.  When  the  present  writer  read  the 
speech,  there  was  one  famous  description  of  something  like  it 
which  rushed  at  once  to  his  mind.  We  can  imagine  a  respect¬ 
able  Duke  whose  own  bias  is  always  to  moderation  using  the 
very  words,  “  Have  mercy  on  my  son,  for  he  is  lunatick  and 
sore  vexed  ;  yea,  oft-times  he  falleth  into  the  fire,  and  oft 
into  the  water.”  If  metaphor  be  allowed  at  all,  nothing  could 
better  describe  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  performances  at 
Woodstock,  which  might  be  said  to  consist  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  convulsion  fits,  dashing  him  by  turns  into  the  fire  of 
Tory  fury,  and  the  cold  water  of  the  revolutionary  deluge. 

“  Never  since  the  days  of  the  infamous  Cabal  has  this  country 
witnessed  such  a  set  of  political  impostors  in  the  councils  of 
the  Crown.”  “  They  have  abandoned  the  paths  of  political 
imposture,  and  entered  on  the  high-road  of  political  crime.” 

-  So  base  was  their  policy,  that  they  forced  the  Crown  to  rely  for 
its  authority  in  Ireland  on  the  assassins  of  the  Phoenix  Park.” 
Compare  all  that  with  the  wild  shriek  of  real  or  affected  revo¬ 
lutionary  passion  with  which  Lord  Randolph  declares, — “  They 
pretended  to  fear  that  in  bombarding  Alexandria,  in  sending 
40,000  men  to  Egypt,  in  slaughtering  several  thousands  of 
Egyptians,  and  in  brutally  suppressing  a  genuine  national 
movement,  they  were  acting  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
liberty.”  What  will  Lord  Randolph’s  Conservative  friends 
say  to  that  last  paroxysm  ?  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  nay,  Mr. 
O’Donnell  himself,  has  never  gone  beyond  that.  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph,  if  he  acts  at  all,  should  try  to  act  a  little  coherence. 
Both  parties  will  shudder  equally  at  his  epileptic  politics,  if 
he  goes  on  like  that.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
more  cruel  than  he  was  to  his  Tory  allies,  when  he  sneered  at 
the  Government  for  “doling  out”  to  Greece  only  “  one -half 
of  the  territory  assigned  her  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,”  and  forgetting  to  remark  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself  and  his  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Salisbury  presented 
the  chief  obstacles  to  any  redemption,  however  partial,  of  their 
own  verbal  “  assignment.”  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  his 
false  notion  that  young  politicians  need  think  only  of  making- 
men  gape  at  them  in  astonishment,  appears  to  be  bent  on 
horrifying  all  parties  alike,  though,  perhaps  not  equally,  at 
his  convulsion  fits,  for  they  must  be  more  painful  by 
far  to  the  part}'  whose  reputation  suffers  by  any  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  silly  fury  of  one  of  its  members,  than  to  the 
party  who  only  see  in  them  the  evidence  that  a  distinguished 
opponent  is  subject  to  temporary  paroxysms  of  mental 
alienation. 

The  most  effective  criticism  on  furious  raving  of  this  kind 
is  that  passed  by  the  Solicitor-General,  in  his  striking  speech 
at  Egham  last  week,  when  he  asked  what  persons  who  choose 
td  use  language  of  this  extraordinary  kind,  can  think  of  the 
judgment  of  the  great  people  to  whom  they  appeal.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  if  he  be  not  possessed  of  a  devil, — a 
great  “  if,”  no  doubt, — knows  perfectly  well  that  the  majority 
of  the  British  people  believe  in  this  Government  as  im¬ 
plicitly  as  they  have  ever  believed  in  a  Government  at  all, 
and  that  in  such  elections  as  that  at  Liverpool  this  confidence 
has  been  reaffirmed  since  those  events  happened  which  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  his  political 
Billingsgate  to  describe.  Now,  even  supposing  that  the  Liberals 
are  wrong,  even  supposing  that  the  Tory  judgments  on  most 
of  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  are  right,  how  will  it  tend 
to  convince  those  to  whom  the  Tories  appeal  that  they 
have  been  mistaken,  to  tell  them  not  merely  that  they  have 
misjudged  matters  on  which  a  right  judgment  is  very  difficult, 
but  that  they  have  been,  all  through,  supporting  a  pack  of 
thieves,  hypocrites,  and  imbeciles  ?  That  is  the  thesis  of  Lord 
Randolph  Chuiichiirs  speech,  and  we  cannot  for  our  lives 
understand  what  conceivable  object  he  can  have  in  making 


such  a  speech,  unless  he  really  wishes  to  discredit  his 
own  party,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  ours.  It  is 
so  obvious  that  nobody  will  listen  to  a  man  who  tells 
him  that  he  has  not  only  been  wrong,  but  coarsely 
wrong,  stupidly  wrong,  viciously  wrong,  for  years  in 
every  moral  judgment  he  has  formed  of  his  rulers,  that  we 
really  do  not  know  how  a  man  conceives  of  the  public  opinion 
to  which  he  appeals,  when  he  takes  that  line  to  bring  it  over 
to  his  own  side.  If  you  tell  a  public  meeting,  “  You  are  either 
rogues  or  madmen,  I  don’t  know  which,”  the  public  meeting 
naturally  declines  to  hear  more.  What  is  the  use  of  hearing 
more  ?  If  they  really  be  rogues,  they  won’t  be  converted  by 
reason ;  if  they  be  madmen,  they  can’t  be  ;  so  whichever  horn 
of  the  dilemma  be  assumed,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  them 
that  that  speaker  has  no  business  to  address  that  audience. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  a  speaker  like  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  does,  who  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  British 
people  in  1880  to  its  judgment  in  1883,  on  the  assumption 
that  every  political  judgment  formed  by  the  people  has  been 
shown  in  the  three  intervening  years  to  have  been  the  product 
of  either  folly,  ignorance,  or  wickedness. 

To  our  minds,  nothing  is  more  curious  and  difficult  to 
explain  than  the  sudden  increase  of  impotent  fury  among 
Tories,  at  a  time  when  the  Press  of  this  country  has  become  so 
very  much  more  moderate  and  subdued  in  tone,  alike  on  the 
Conservative  side  and  on  the  Liberal, — when  the  leading  Con- 
servative  paper  is  the  Standard,  which  every  Liberal  politician 
finds,  in  its  own  way,  sane  and  sagacious  ;  and  when  the  leading 
Liberal  paper  is  the  Daily  News ,  with  which  the  majority  of 
Liberals  are  disposed  chiefly  to  find  fault  that  it  is  hardly  Liberal 
enough.  Yet,  just  when  these  things  are  so,  when  men  who 
address  the  great  public,  appear  to  have  convinced  themselves 
that  the  first  condition  of  commanding  influence  is  to  be 
studiously  moderate,  and  when  members  on  the  Liberal  side, 
especially  the  Radicals,  are  studiously  moderating  their  tone, — 
we  can  recall  no  politicians  more  moderate  in  tone  than  Mr. 
Burt  and  Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  men  of  that  type, — we  have 
these  strange  Tory  outbreaks  of  fury,  which  sound  almost 
like  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic.  What  is  the  explanation  of  it  ? 
Is  it  that  the  old  representatives  of  privilege  are  really 
“  desperate,”  and  since  they  cannot  get  their  way,  resolve  to 
“  unpack  their  heart  with  words,  and  fall  a-cursing  ”  ?  In 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  case,  it  looks  very  like  it.  And  un¬ 
less  he  changes  his  course, — and  if  he  does,  the  public  will  very 
soon  have  forgotten  these  dismal  follies, — he  will  soon  lose  all 
the  chances  which  his  birth  and  his  occasional  smartness  have 
won  for  him. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  PARIS. 

THE  bulletin-makers  are  very  careful  to  tell  us  that  Mr. 

Gladstone,  while  in  Paris,  settled  nothing  with  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  and,  no  doubt,  that  is  technically  true. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  Foreign  Secretary,  and  is  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  man  to  appoint  himself  informal  Plenipotentiary,  and 
take  Lord  Lyons’  work  out  of  his  hands.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
justified  in  expecting  that  positive  good  will  result  from  his 
communications  with  the  French  Ministry.  He  is  the  head 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  it  is  just  now  most  expedient 
that  the  views  of  that  Government  should  be  made  known  in 
Paris  through  a  channel  which  is  in  a  way  authoritative,  and 
yet  is  less  suspected  of  finesse  than  in  Paris  every  diplomatist 
is.  It  is  useless  to  deny  or  smooth  away  the  fact  that  the 
only  one  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  charges  which  had  any  validity  in 
it  is  the  only  one  he  did  not  press,— that  the  Egyptian  policy 
of  the  Government  had  impaired  the  entente  cordiale  with. 
France.  That  is  no  discredit  to  the  Government  or  to  its 
policy.  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  together  could  not  have 
so  managed  affairs  that  a  Government  which  had  kept 
its  agreements  as  ours  did,  and  a  Government  which  had 
evaded  its  agreements  as  the  French  did,  should  remain  on  as 
cordial  a  footing  as  before.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  France  not 
to  be  annoyed  at  the  consequences  of  its  own  conduct  in 
Egypt,  or  for  Great  Britain  to  be  content  with  a  friend  who, 
partly,  perhaps,  under  compulsion,  exhibited  every  day  some 
new  evidence  of  inconvenient,  if  not  discreditable  vacillation, 
and  who  finally  broke  his  word.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  in 
all  such  conflicts,  some  needless  personal  irritations  must 
arise  and  some  unfounded  suspicions  must  be  begotten, 
and  it  is  most  expedient  that  both  should  be  dissipated 
by  personal  intercourse  between  men  who  have  authority 
to  speak,  but  yet  are  not  directly  responsible  for  the 
controversies.  There  is  a  notion  in  Paris,  for  example, 
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that  Lord  Granville  is  not  sorry  in  a  grave  and  gentle  manner 
to  read  France  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  consistency  and  good- 
faith,  and  a  notion  in  England  that  it  is  impracticable  to  deal 
■with  a  Power  which  changes  its  foreign  representative  once  a 
week.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  able  not  only  to  give  and  receive 
assurances  which,  coming  from  him,  would  be  of  the  highest 
value,  but  to  persuade  officials  who  have,  while  Ministries  shift 
so  fast,  unusual  power,  yet  are  very  seldom  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  other  countries.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  convince  permanent  Chiefs  like  President 
Grevy,  and  the  heads  of  Departments,  of  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  that  the  British  Cabinet,  though  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  for  itself  in  Egypt,  has  no  desire  whatever 
either  to  humiliate  France,  or  to  injure  France,  or  to 
impede  France,  he  will  have  done  much  to  restore  a  relation 
which  is  nearly  invaluable  to  both  countries.  A  joint  control 
in  Egypt  is  impossible.  Two  friends  might  as  well  agree  to 
divide  the  ownership  of  the  door-step  of  one  of  them.  They 
would  quarrel  if  they  were  the  best  of  friends,  the  sweetest 
of  tempers,  the  most  disinterested  of  men  ;  or  if  they  did  not, 
their  servants  would.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  Powers  in  Egypt  should  not  be  arranged, 
or  why,  when  the  arrangement  has  been  made,  they  should 
not  again  be  bound  in  the  informal  alliance  so  necessary  to  both. 
The  substantial  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  present  position 
of  European  affairs,  when  England  and  Fx-ance  quarrel,  France 
is  throttled  and  England  uneasy,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  renewing  the  entente  corcliale.  With  England 
alienated,  Finance  has  only  enemies  on  her  borders  ;  and  with 
France  alienated,  England  is  left  alone  in  a  dozen  quarters, 
notably,  for  example,  in  Constantinople  and  Pekin,  where  she 
has  every  day  to  settle  questions  of  the  last  difficulty  and 
importance.  At  this  very  moment,  the  supposed  tension 
between  the  Powers  is  encouraging  the  Sultan  to  break  up  the 
modus  vivendi  in  Syi’ia,  which  depends  on  the  reappointment 
of  Roustem  Pasha ;  and  if  that  is  broken  up,  the  “  question  of 
the  Lebanon  ” — upon  which  the  Catholic  Church,  all  Southern 
Frenchmen,  and  all  Russians  are  alike  furious — will  be  reopened 
once  more.  We  say  nothing  of  the  important  questions  of 
extradition  between  the  two  countries  ;  it  is  sufficient  that,  if 
they  quai'rel,  France  stands  alone  in  Europe  and  England 
alone  in  Asia,  and  that  the  loneliness  is  a  burden.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  of  all  men,  is  certain  to  feel  this,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
prevent  separation  by  every  concession  that  can  be  considered 
reasonable.  That  he  will  make  unreasonable  concessions,  as 
Tories  are  hinting,  we  do  not  fear,  believing  that  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  they  utterly  misread  his  character.  Mr.  Gladstone  hates 
war,  and  is,  perhaps,  over-annoyed  by  the  British  liability  to 
panic ;  but  a  man  less  likely  to  be  turned  from  his  course  by 
foreign  menaces  never  held  power  in  this  country.  They  would 
strike  him  as  immoral. 

There  is  another  reason  why  personal  contact  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Fi-ench  Government  may  prove  most 
beneficial.  He  will  not  be  deceived,  as  most  diplomatists  are, 
by  the  rise  to  power  of  the  new  couche  socicile.  The  feeling 
that  a  State  cannot  be  guided  steadily,  except  by  gentlemen, 
is  strong  all  over  Europe  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  so  strong,  not 
to  say  unreasonable,  as  in  the  Diplomatic  Services.  Ministers 
and  Secretaries  of  Legation  not  only  feel  a  distaste  for 
the  new  men,  which  is  natural  enough,  but  they  dis¬ 
believe  in  them,  think  them  incompetent,  and  cannot 
understand  that  a  man  who  can  hardly  bow  properly,  or 
is  as  sensitive  to  slight  as  Franklin  was,  can,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be,  like  Franklin,  a  very  dangerous  adversary.  They 
do  not  see  that  such  new  men  would  not  have  got  up  in  the 
world,  if  they  had  not  been  strong.  Just  at  present,  this  en-or 
is  serious,  for  France  is  ruled  only  by  new  men ;  and  M. 
Challemel  -  Lacour  intends  to  introduce  them  freely  into 
a  service  which  in  Fi-ance,  through-  all  her  changes, 
has  remained  a  stronghold  of  the  aristocracy.  We 
question  if  he  is  wise  in  so  doing,  for  Europe  is  still 
governed  by  individuals  who  can  be  best  managed  through  the 
social  tact  and  political  tenacity  which  belong  to  aristocrats  ; 
but  that  is  a  mere  opinion.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  will  go 
his  way,  and  weed  oxxt  “  Orleanist  ”  Ambassadors  and  Pei-- 
manent  Secretaries  of  Legation,  and  so  produce  a  change  of 
tone  in  all  Embassies  which  will  perplex,  perhaps  irritate, 
half  Europe.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  weigh  the  new  men  who 
are  at  the  top  with  eyes  which  are  not  diplomatic,  and  which 
have  seen  “  risen  ’’  men  in  high  positions  before,  and  will 
understand  them  and  their  objects  as  the  diplomatists  do 
not.  Very  likely  he  will  approve  neither  personages  nor 
designs.  He  has  always  said  publicly  that  the  administi'ation 


of  a  country  by  its  “  leisured  classes  ”  is  good  for  that  country, 
and  would  fret  under  Franklin  possibly  more  than  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  would.  But  he  will  understand  them,  and  the  permanent 
danger  between  England  and  France  is,  first  of  all,  misappre¬ 
hension.  The  two  countries  are  now  so  situated  that  if  they 
can  only  understand  one  another,  the  chance  of  their  quarrel¬ 
ling  is  slight,  and  every  incident  which  assists  comprehension 
becomes  most  valuable.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seen,  it  is  said,  not 
only  the  French  Ministers,  but  the  heads  of  all  French  parties, 
and  will  be  able  to  form  judgments  on  them,  which  will,  at  all 
events,  be  additions  to  the  judgments  formed  in  the  Embassy  at 
Paris.  Moreover,  he  will  himself  have  been  seen  of  them.  The 
defect  of  new  men  is  always  suspicion,  but  such  men  in 
France  are  keen  judges  alike  of  statesmen  and  their  motives. 
They  will  not  believe,  after  hearing  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  one 
great  object  of  the  English  Government  in  Cairo  is  to  break  the 
prestige  of  France,  or  fancy  that  English  dislike  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Madagascar  is  based  at  bottom  on  apprehensions 
for  the  future  of  the  sugar  trade.  We  should  not  wonder  even 
if  they  came  to  understand  that  England  was  not  preoccupied 
with  the  desire  for  Commercial  Treaties,  and  discovered  that 
when  the  British  Premier  made  a  speech  on  that  subject,  he 
meant  substantially  what  he  said.  Enlightenment  of  that 
kind  on  both  sides  is  pure  gain,  and  we  expect  much  of  it 
from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  short  intercourse  with  the  men  who  are 
trying  once  more  to  govern  France,  and  who  are  beginning  to  say 
that  in  foi’eign  politics  Fx-ance  “  has  been  too  nearly  effaced.” 


MR.  LABOUCHERE  ON  “  THE  COMING  DEMOCRACY.” 

E  have  rarely  read  a  more  dangerous  political  pamphlet 
than  the  one  which  Mr.  Labouchere  has  printed  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March.  It  is  written  with  the 
reckless  cleverness  which  marks  much  of  its  author’s  writing, 
and  shows,  in  many  passages,  that  kind  of  insight  often  found  in 
men  of  detached  minds  who  have  seen  many  cities,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  quoted  everywhei-e  by  all  Toi'ies,  and  many  timid 
Liberals,  as  the  truest  expi-ession  of  secret  Radical  thoughts. 
If  Lord  Cranbrook  knew  his  business,  he  would  have  told  us 
already  that  Mr.  Labouchere  had  “  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,” 
and  had  confessed  that  the  ultimate  object  of  Radicalism  was 
plunder.  That  would  be  true,  too,  in  part  at  least,  if  that  pro¬ 
gramme  were  either  possible  or  desired  by  many,  and  the  answer 
that  it  is  neither  will  be  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  party  con¬ 
troversy.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  both  as  to  the  fury 
and  as  to  the  adroitness  of  our  opponents,  Mr.  Labouchere  will 
find  that  he  has  furnished  Conservatives  with  a  weapon  of 
which  they  will  make  the  fullest  use,  if  not  to  defeat  the 
Radicals,  at  least  to  frighten  property-holders  into  abhorrence 
of  the  party. 

With  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  argument  we  have  no 
particular  quarrel,  though  we  differ  strongly  as  to  details.  We 
think,  with  him,  that  the  tendency  of  politics  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  towards  Democracy,  and  that  the  next  Reform  Bill 
probably  will  enthrone  Demos  in  irresistible  force.  Whether  the 
method  of  enthronement  will  be  through  equal  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  no  provision  for  minorities,  with  paid  Members,  and 
with  triennial  Parliaments,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance.  We  dislike  all  three  proposals,  believe  that  the 
second  will  be  defeated  by  the  distaste  for  disreputable  adven¬ 
turers,  and-  doubt  if  the  third  is  or  will  be  an  object  of  any 
popular  enthusiasm ;  while  if  it  is  not,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  Members  is  cei'tain  to  defeat  it.  With 
the  general  proposition,  however,  that  the  body  of  the  people 
mean  to  take  power  into  their  own  hands  in  some  way, 
we  agree,  as  we  do  with  the  further  statement  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will,  in  some  fashion  or  other,  be  swept 
out  of  the  road.  That  it  will  be  simply  abolished,  we 
doubt — though  it  may  be,  owing  to  the  statesmen’s  wish  for 
a  more  useful  Second  Chamber — as  we  doubt  also  whether 
the  Throne  will  be  placed  on  subsistence  allowance,  for 
we  believe  that  the  English,  like  the  Scotch,  Democratic  as 
they  both  are,  dislike  breaking  with  the  past,  care  very  little 
— too  little — about  expense,  and  are  instinctively  disinclined 
to  part  with  the  ornamental  part  of  the  Constitution,  If  we 
know  them,  they  will  keep  bright  flowers  .n  their  windows, 
unless  advised  that  they  are  distinctly  injurious  to  health.  Wo 
are  not  so  certain  as  Mr.  Labouchere  is  that  his  birth  does  not 
help  to  seat  him  for  Northampton,  and  if  it  was  our  business 
to  defeat  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  would  try  not  a  fiercer  Democrat  than 
himself,  but  a  Radical  eldest  son.  All  that,  however,  is  detail. 
In  the  main  argument,  that  the  people  in  the  broad  sense  are 
about  to  assume  power  in  England,  and  will  not  be  foiled  by 
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the  Peerage,  we  agree,  and  it  is  only  as  to  the  use  to  which 
they  will  put  that  power  that  our  diffci'ence  with  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  is  irreconcilable.  ~ 

He  says,  apparently  with  approval,  that  the  Democracy  will 
pillage  in  all  directions  for  the  benefit  of  the  State ;  that 
it  will  reduce  the  Crown  to  about  £20,000  a  year  ;  that  it  will 
not  only  disestablish  the  Church,  but  take  away  its  whole 
revenue  to  relieve  the  Education  rate  ;  that  it  will  turn  the 
occupants  of  the  land  into  owners — though  this  is  subsequently 
explained,  so  that  the  true  meaning  may  only  be  fixity  of 
tenure — and  that  all  taxation  will  be  placed  upon  those 
who  can  best  afford  it,  mainly  by  an  income-tax  of  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  the  rich.  Mr.  Labouchere  does  not  pre¬ 
cisely  define  “  the  rich,”  and  his  minimum  limit  might  possibly 
be  a  high  one,  say  even  ,£10,000  a  year ;  but  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

•  The  sums  that  are  now  levied  on  industry  by  means  of 
customs  and  excise  will  be  raised  by  a  progressive  income-tax 
and  a  progressive  succession  duty.  It  is  very  clear  that  no 
individual  can  want  more  invested  capital  than  such  an  amount 
a8  will  produce  in  interest  an  income  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
‘him  to  gratify  all  his  real  and  all  his  acquired  wants.  More 
is  surplusage,  and  the  owner  of  this  surplusage  has  no  real  right 
to  demand  that  society  should  be  taxed  to  secure  him  in  the 
possession  of  it.  What  can  a  man  with  a  fortune  beyond  the 
very  dreams  of  avarice  do  with  his  money  ?  He  has  to  com¬ 
pete  in  thousands  with  others  as  rich  as  himself  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  china  cups  and  saucers,  which  may  be  intrinsically 
worth  as  many  pounds,  or  he  employs  it  in  some  other  equally 
silly  manner.  Very  large  fortunes — as  the  Americans  are  learn¬ 
ing — are  a  positive  danger  to  a  Democratic  State.  To  take 
from  the  individual  all  above  a  certain  amount,  however  just 
in  theory,  might,  however,  have  its  disadvantages.  To  take 
one-half  beyond  the  amount  regarded  as  alike  safe  to  the  State 
and  sufficient  for  the  individual,  would  be  beneficial  to  both, 
and  50  per  cent,  might  be  laid  down  as  the  limit  to  which  an 
income-tax  should  in  any  case  extend.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
this  case,  accumulation  would  cease  beyond  the  fixed  amount. 
No  harm  would  ensue  if  it  did,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  not.” 

We  claim  to  be  as  good  Democrats  as  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  believe  most  earnestly  not  only  that  the  people  will  rule, 
but  that  they  ought  to  rule,  but  we  utterly  repudiate  that 
suggestion,  as  bad  morally,  bad  financially,  and  in  practical 
politics  impossible.  It  is  bad  morally,  because  the  majority 
have  no  right  to  take  from  one  class  more  than  they  take 
from  another,  merely  to  make  their  own  burden  less.  That  is 
theft.  Their  right  to  tax  incomes  or  successions  is,  of  course, 
limited  only  by  expediency  or  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  we 
can  conceive  of  circumstances,  such  as  imminent  danger  of  in¬ 
vasion,  under  which  a  fifty  per  cent,  income-tax  on  all  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  than  bare  livelihood  would  be  perfectly  right, 
though  it  could  hardly  be  expedient,  from  the  disorganisation 
into  which  it  would  throw  the  labour  fund.  But  subject  to  that 
limitation  about  the  means  of  livelihood,  all  must  either  be  taxed 
•exactly  alike,  or  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  protecting 
•them,  or  the  people,  even  if  they  vote  bj^  millions  to  tens, 
will  be  simply  stealing.  The  Eighth  Commandment  is  not 
abrogated  because  fools  give  thousands  for  Sevres  cups,  any 
more  than  it  is  abrogated  because  still  greater  fools  give  shil¬ 
lings  for  bad  gin.  Nonsense  about  superfluities  !  Everything 
is  a  superfluity  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  has  less.  Silver 
spoons  are  superfluities,  for  we  can  sip  coffee  with  horn  ;  but 
does  that  give  all  the  Smiths  in  the  parish  a  moral  right  to 
take  half  the  spoons,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  ?  To  take  them  is  plunder,  even  if  they  are  gold,  and 
the  fact  that  the  majority  is  the  taker  does  not  alter  the  morality 
of  the  matter.  Mr.  Mill’s  suggestion  as  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  the  unearned  increment  of  landed  property,  which  Mr. 
Labouchere  may  quote,  was  a  totally  different  one,  he  alleging, 
not  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  take  such  increment  because 
the  owner  possessed  too  much,  but  because  he  was  not  rightfully 
owner  at  all.  In  practice,  Mr.  Mill’s  scheme  will  not  work,  first, 
because  nobody  could  get  at  the  unearned  increment — say,  of 
Consols,  which  is  so  enriching  Consols-owners  just  now — with¬ 
out  destroying  property  altogether ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
State  which  takes  the  unearned  increment  of  value  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  unearned  decrement  in  value,  which  just  now, 
as  regards  land,  would  be  a  ruinous  speculation.  But 
morally,  Mr.  Mill’s  idea  stands  on  a  totally  different  basis 
from  Mr.  Labouchere’s,  while  the  latter  is  even  more 
impracticable.  Mr.  Labouchere  says  accumulation  would  not 
stop  under  a  tax  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  we  dare  say  he  is  right. 


It  would  be  worth  while  to  heap  up  Consols,  even  if  they  yielded 
only  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  instead  of  three, — and  that  would 
be  the  difference.  But  though  accumulation  would  not  stop, 
it  would  be  transferred  from  country  to  country.  Suppose  the 
confiscating  tax  to  begin  at  £100,000  Consols,  then  the  man 
who  has  £200,000  will  put  the  second  hundred  thousand  in 
Bentes,  instead  of  Consols,  and  escape  taxation  for  that  half 
altogether.  If  he  were  unscrupulous,  he  would  not  return  his 
foreign  income  ;  and  if  he  were  scrupulous,  he  would  live 
abroad.  That  is,  we  believe,  what  does  happen,  under  the 
much  more  moderate  tax  levied  in  Geneva.  Of  course,  the 
owner  of  land  could  be  caught ;  but  that  would  only  make  the 
moral  wrong  worse,  for  not  only  would  the  plunder  be  confined 
to  the  rich,  but  to  the  rich  in  one  kind  of  property.  Mr. 
Labouchere  might  just  as  well  seize  all  gold  watches,  on  the 
plea  that  pinchbeck  was  good  enough. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that,  moral  or  immoral,  wise  or  foolish, 
the  Democracy  will  do  this.  Where  is  the  proof  of  it  ?  There 
are  a  dozen  English  democracies  in  the  world,  all  independent 
for  taxing  purposes,  and  not  one  of  them  makes  any  attempt  of 
the  kind.  The  Americans  did  not  do  it  in  the  hardest  finan¬ 
cial  throes  of  their  Civil  War,  but,  on  the  contrary,  taxed 
themselves,  their  own  luxuries,  their  own  incomes,  in  a  manner 
which  positively  shocked  economists ;  and  are  paying  their 
Debt,  after  being  formally  asked  to  sanction  partial  repudia¬ 
tion.  The  English  Colonies  notoriously  will  bear  no  income- 
tax.  The  French  peasantry,  in  the  fullest  possession  of  power, 
actually  make  a  most  severe  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
their  own  patches  of  soil  the  sheet  -  anchor  of  their 
finance.  That  a  democracy  may  fall  into  a  currency  craze 
quite  fatal  to  property  is,  of  course,  conceivable,  for  we  know 
grave  men  who  cannot  be  taught  that  inconvertible  paper  is 
not  a  trifle  better  than  cash ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  an  equal 
property-tax  which  would  gradually  destroy  all  wealth,  for  if 
Finlay  is  right,  that  happened  under  the  Treasury  laws  of  Rome. 
But  a  blunder  of  that  kind  is  not  the  same  as  plunder,  any 
more  than  the  Moravian  view  of  property  is  the  same  as 
the  Anarchists’  view.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  Democracies  respect 
property  more  than  Monarchies  do — for  the  Hapsburgs  levied 
taxes  in  Venice  equal  to  a  fifteen-shilling  income-tax — and  hesi¬ 
tate  even  to  attack  excessive  accumulation  by  a  peremptory  dis¬ 
tribution  at  death.  Is  New  York  not  a  Democracy  ?  Yet  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  pays  no  separate  income-tax,  and  may  bequeath  his 
enormous  superfluity  to  one  son,  if  he  has  a  dozen,  just  as  his 
father  did  before  him.  That  in  England,  the  land  of  extreme 
disparities,  where  the  multitude  have  nothing  and  a  few  too 
much.  Democracy  will  try  to  produce  more  equality  by  a  wider 
division  of  fortunes  after  death,  we  think  probable — though 
the  difficulties  are  great,  and  some  of  them  ingrained  in  the 
temper  of  the  people — but  that  it  will  try  to  remedy  dis¬ 
parities  by  stealing  for  its  own  benefit,  we  see  no  evidence 
whatever.  If  Mr.  Labouchere  is  right,  and  the  first  object  of 
Democracy  is  to  make  itself  comfortable  on  unearned  gain,  he 
has  produced  an  argument  for  resisting  that  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  the  bitterest  French  Legitimist  might  be  proud. 


SPOILING  THE  LAKES. 

ON  Tuesday,  Lord  Mount  Temple  gave  notice  that  he 
would  oppose  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Braithwaite  and 
Buttermere  Railway  Bill.  Ordinarily  speaking,  this  i3  not  a 
course  which  it  is  expedient  to  take  with  Private  Bills.  There  are 
few  proposals  so  absolutely  and  hopelessly  vicious,  that  to  hear 
what  can  be  said  in  their  favour  by  their  promoters  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time.  The  proposed  line  from  Braithwaite  to  Butter- 
mere  is  an  exception  to  this,  as  to  a  good  many  other  rules. 
It  will  run  from  the  Braithwaite  Station,  on  the  Keswick  and 
Cockermouth  Railway,  across  the  Vale  of  Newlands,  and  then, 
after  skirting  the  western  shore  of  Derwentwater,  will  be 
carried  up  Borrowdale  to  the  Honister  Slate  Quarries.  To  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  district,  these  are  names  to  conjure 
with.  No  more  beautiful  drive,  and  no  finer  walk,  can  be 
found  among  the  English  Lakes  than  that  which  leads  from 
Keswick  by  Lodore  and  over  the  Honister  Pass  to  Butter- 
mere,  and  thence  back  to  Keswick,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  “  Derwentwater  Round.”  The  line  from  the  Slate 
Quarries  would  be  carried  just  above  the  last  -  named 
road,  besides  crossing  it  at  three  places.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  scenery  to  which  a  railway,  apart  from  its  stations 
and  sidings,  does  little  harm.  It  may  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent  through  deep  cuttings  or  almost  continuous  tunnels, 
and  be  scarcely  visible  for  the  larger  part  of  its  Course.  But 
when  a  railway  is  taken  along  the  side  of  a  lake  and  up  a 
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narrow  pass,  the  case  is  different.  It  is  always  fall  in  view, 
and  being  in  view,  it  changes  the  whole  character  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  In  the  great  Alpine  Passes,  the  mischief  done  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  becomes  infinitely  worse  when  the  scenery  it 
injures  is  on  so  small  a  scale  as  that  of  the  English  Lakes.  In 
Switzerland,  Nature  is  too  vast  to  be  easily  vulgarised.  The 
avalanche  and  the  landslip  are  always  at  hand,  to  assert  her 
ultimate  supremacy  ;  and  as  one  view  after  another  is  spoiled 
by  human  agency,  the  lover  of  solitude,  though  he  has  to  go 
further  afield  in  search  of  the  distinctive  enjoyment  which  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  affords,  is  still  certain  of  finding  it.  In  the  English 
Lakes,  this  resource  is  in  a  great  measure  denied  him.  The 
vulgarisation  of  a  lake  or  a  pass  may  be  a  wholly  irreparable 
loss.  If  the  particular  scenery  injured  has  no  fellow,  its 
destruction  means  that  the  pleasure  which  it  once  imparted 
is  no  longer  within  reach.  Foriunately,  the  motive  which  has 
carried  railways  through  the  Alps  is  no  longer  operative  in 
the  English  Lakes.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  that  the  necessities 
of  through  communication  demand  the  construction  of  a  line 
which  ends  in  a  slate  quarry.  The  existing  provision  in  that 
way  is  large  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  traveller 
has  an  ample  choice  of  routes  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  he  can  be  set  down  at  any  point  he  likes  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lake  District,  if  he  wishes  to  visit  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
railways  are  wanted  to  bring  a  larger  number  of  people  to  the 
scenery.  The  most  common-place  or  the  most  indolent  of 
tourists  does  not  want  a  railway  to  take  him  round  a  lake  or 
up  a  pass.  If  he  is  too  lazy  or  too  weak  to  walk  or  ride,  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  carriages  on  those  frequented  roads 
to  which  those  who  neither  walk  nor  ride  naturally  and  wisely 
confine  themselves.  Consequently,  the  reason  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  alleged  in  favour  of  the  destruction  of  natural  beauty 
does  not  apply  here.  Whatever  else  the  Buttermere  and  Braith- 
waite  Railway  may  be  wanted  to  do,  it  is  not  needed  to  in¬ 
troduce  visitors  to  Borrowdale. 

The  real  reason  is  a  remarkably  simple  one.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Slate  Quarries  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Honister 
Pass  want  to  send  their  slates  to  market  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  they  can  send  them  at  present.  Braithwaite  is 
the  nearest  point  at  which  they  can  place  them  on  a  railway, 
and  Braithwaite  is  some  eight  miles  distant.  The  slates  are 
now  taken  to  the  station  in  carts,  and  the  object  of  making 
the  proposed  line  is  to  enable  the  slates  to  be  put  into  the  rail¬ 
way  trucks  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  quarry.  In  itself, 
of  course,  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  object.  Rapidity  of 
carriage  is  one  element  of  cheapness,  and  if  the  Honister  slates 
can  be  carried  from  the  quarry  to  their  destination  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  heretofore,  those  who  want  to  use  them  will  get  them 
for  less  money  than  they  now  have  to  pay.  But  this  object  is 
only  legitimate  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  legitimate  for 
a  man  living  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
to  wish  that  he  could  get  across  to  the  south  side  without 
having  to  go  all  round  the  Cathedral.  A  desire  which  is  inno¬ 
cent  enough,  so  long  as  the  impropriety  of  gratifying  it  is 
admitted,  ceases  to  be  innocent  from  the  moment  that  it  is 
seriously  proposed  to  take  means  to  give  effect  to  it.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Honister  Slate  Quarries  are  now  in  the 
position  of  a  dweller  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  who  should  ask 
leave  to  run  a  street  through  the  Cathedral,  in  order  to  pass 
from  one  side  to  the  other  more  quickly.  They  propose  to 
spoil  the  finest  Pass  in  the  English  Lakes,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  eight  miles  of  carriage  by  road.  The  loss  is  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  the  gain  ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
loss  is  sustained  by  the  whole  nation,  while  the  gain  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  a  few  quarry-owners.  Without  the  aid  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  line  cannot  be  made,  and  it  rests,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  with  the  House  of  Lords  to  say  whether  a  transaction 
in  which  the  community  makes  the  sacrifice  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reaps  the  benefit,  is  of  a  kind  to  deserve  legislative 
sanction. 

In  this  matter,  the  local  public  have  been  neither  silent  nor 
idle.  In  Manchester,  which  contributes  probably  the  largest 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Lakes,  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  project,  which  has  found  vigorous  expression  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  city ;  while  at  Ambleside  a  “  Derwentwater 
and  Borrowdale  Defence  Fund  ”  has  been  formed,  as  well  as  a 
Committee  to  direct  the  determined  opposition  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  to  the  Bill.  The  points  upon  which  the 
address  of  the  Committee  dwells  happily  admit  of  being 
stated  with  great  terseness.  The  Bill  “  is  promoted  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  lessees  of  the  slate 
quarry  above  Buttermere  it  is  “for  mineral  traffic  only,  and 
is  not  projected  to  serve  any  public  end  and  it  will  “  per¬ 


manently  injure  the  scenery  of  the  finest  lake  and  valley  in 
England — at  once  the  least  spoiled  and  most  visited  portion  of 
the  Lake  District.  ’  Thei'e  are  some  parts  of  the  country  which  it 
is  of  great  local  importance  to  keep  uninjured  ;  there  are  others 
which  cannot  be  injured  without  far  more  than  a  local  loss  being 
incurred.  The  wild  country  of  Surrey  is  an  instance  of  the 
first  kind.  Its  destruction  would  be  a  disaster  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  Londoners  and  to  the  dweller  in  the  tamer 
districts  of  South-Eastern  England ;  but  it  would  not  affect 
the  people  of  the  Northern  towns  in  the  slightest  degree.  A 
Manchester  or  a  Sheffield  man  does  not  come  into  Surrey  for 
the  refreshment  of  mind  and  body ;  he  goes  to  the  Lakes  or  to 
the  Yorkshire  Moors.  But  the  Lakes  belong  pre-eminently  to 
the  second  kind  of  scenery.  They  are  the  property,  not  of  the 
North  only,  but  of  all  England  ;  and  it  is  for  all  England  to 
resist  every  attempt  to  destroy  the  seclusion,  without  which  their 
characteristic  charm  cannot  be  maintained.  In  the  present  case, 
there  is  not,  as  there  was  in  the  Thirlmere  project,  an  object  of 
real  public  importance  to  be  gained  by  consenting  to  the  Bill. 
Even  that  proposal  was  objectionable,  because  the  Corporation 
of  Manchester  had  not  shown  that  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  might  not  be  provided  from  some  other  source.  But  sup¬ 
posing  that  Manchester  had  not  been  able  to  get  pure  water 
in  any  other  way,  the  gain  would  have  been  so  great,  that 
it  might  have  been  considered  by  some  worth  the  sacrifice 
even  of  Thirlmere.  Nor  is  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  Thirl¬ 
mere  project  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
that  which  would  be  inflicted  by  the  Braithwaite  and  Butter¬ 
mere  Railway.  The  former  scheme  left  the  solitude  of  the 
district  undisturbed,  the  latter  carries  a  railway  right  up  a 
pass.  The  former  made  a  single  embankment  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  the  latter  furnishes  eight  miles  of  embankment 
and  viaduct.  In  the  interest  of  every  one  who  hopes  to  visit 
the  English  Lakes  again,  or  has  any  wish  that  his  children 
may  have  them  to  visit,  when  their  turn  comes,  this  mis¬ 
chievous  Bill  should  be  resisted.  Even  if  the  Lords  should 
read  it  a  second  time,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  disheartened, 
for  the  stages  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  third  reading  will 
remain  ;  and  when  these  are  passed,  there  will  still  be  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appeal  to.  But  it  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  to  have  a  second  reading  denied  it  in  the  Lords, 
because  the  defeat  would  be  more  conspicuous,  and  might 
consequently  deter  the  future  authors  of  similar  proposals  from 
endeavouring  to  foist  them  on  the  country. 


THE  LITERARY  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TORIES. 

T  T  is  impossible  to  read  a  publication  like  the  National 
-L  Ecview,  the  new  Conservative  magazine,  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  how  heavily  all  Tories,  and  especially  high  Tories,  are  now 
handicapped  in  literature.  Some  of  their  strongest  ideas  hardly 
admit  of  literary  expression,  some  are  so  hopelessly  inconsistent 
with  their  party  action  that  their  spokesmen  must  keep  them  in 
the  background,  and  others,  though  they  allow  of  the  highest 
literary  development,  would  involve,  or  it  is  fancied  they  would 
involve,  a  fatal  unpopularity.  One  grand  root  of  Toryism,  for 
example,  perhaps  the  only  root  that  can  be  trusted  to  feed  the 
tree,  is  Content;  and  to  express  content  attractively, or  amusingly, 
or  at  any  great  length,  is  difficult  indeed.  A  sigh  of  repletion 
is  not  musical,  nor  can  it,  however  long-drawn,  be  made 
to  delight  the  bystanders.  If  they  have  not  dined,  they 
are  annoyed ;  and  if  they  have,  though  they  may  sympathise, 
they  are  not  thereby  attracted  to  the  sigher.  They,  too, 
might  like  to  sigh,  but  they  think  of  the  man  who  yields 
audibly  to  the  weakness  as  something  of  a  pig.  The  poetry  of 
political  content  is  not  extensive,  or,  at  least,  of  content 
that  covers  all  classes,  and  is  free  from  the  wish  that  impairs 
the  Toryism  latent  in  Tennyson’s  description  of  England, — 
that  freedom  may  ever  “  broaden  slowly  down  from  precedent 
to  precedent.”  Tories  think  it  has  got  to  the  bottom,  and  want 
to  say  so.  The  most  contented  song  in  English,  Mrs.  Hemans’s,. 
on  “The  stately  homes  of  England,”  and  the  middle-class- 
homes  of  England,  and  the  cottage  homes  of  England,  has  still 
but  few  rivals,  and  rather  lacks,  if  criticised  by  a  discontented 
mind,  the  true  lyric  cry.  There  may  be  and  has  been  much 
eloquence  spent  in  prose  over  the  British  Constitution,  but  some¬ 
how,  in  our  day  it  falls  a  little  dead,  and  a  frequent  reiteration  of 
the  truth  that  the  Constitution  is  a  “  holy  thing  ”  soon  palls, 
even  if  it  does  not  suggest  Dickens  to  the  irreverent.  To 
make  much  of  the  virtue  of  content,  as  the  authors  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  for  instance,  did,  is,  of  course,  possible. 
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for  there  is  such  a  Christian  virtue ;  hut  content,  to  he 
politically  useful,  must  he  accompanied  in  the  poor  by 
resignation,  and  political  leaders  are  unable  to  preach  that. 
They  cannot  ask  people  to  “  bear  the  ills  they  have,”  however 
much  they  wish  to,  while  they  are  teaching  that  the  first  “  ill  ” 
is  a  Gladstone  Government,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  he  borne. 
A  fine  sermon  on  Content  could,  no  doubt,  be  preached  in  a 
Magazine,  say,  by  a  Rector  with  private  means,  or  a  Peer  with 
culture,  or  an  author  who  had  succeeded  beyond  his  own  idea 
of  himself — we  heard  one  the  other  day  descant  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  book-buying  publie — and  it  would  not  only  be  readable, 
but  very  good  reading  for  everybody ;  but  then  to  prove  the 
deduction,  that,  being  content,  one  ought  to  scarify  Chamber- 
lain,  would  require  much  artistic  skill.  Repose  is  the  logical 
inference  from  content.  Much,  we  fear,  will  never  be  made 
in  a  literary  way  of  content,  though  Tennyson  did  sing  with 
such  magical  sweetness  of  the  lotos-eaters,  sweetness  as  of  a 
poet  from  another  planet  where  it  is  always  afternoon.  The 
British  Householder  has  not  eaten  the  lotos,  and  would  resent 
advice  to  eat  it  as  tending  to  laziness,  the  one  vice  which  he 
condemns  without  the  faintest  soupcon  of  secret  envy.  And 
yet,  but  for  content,  what  would  Toryism  be  in  the  world,  or 
who  would  be  its  convinced  votaries,  heartily  hating  change  ?  And 
how  weakening  it  must  be  for  the  orator  or  writer  always  to  be 
evading  the  thought  which,  nevertheless,  inspires  his  energies- 
It  is  as  if  the  millionaire  were  condemned  always  to  talk  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  yet  always  to  evade  a  reference  to  the  utility  and 
beauty  of  aggregated  capital. 

Of  another  Tory  feeling,  the  fear  of  change,  it  is  needless  to 
speak,  for,  though  it  might  produce  very  fine  literature,  the 
active  leaders  of  the  partjr  have  given  it  up.  Their  motto  is  no 
longer  the  grand  one  of  the  Barons,  “Nolumus  leges  Angliae 
mutari,”  but  the  poverty-stricken  version,  “Nolumus  leges 
Angliae  mutari,  Console  Gladstone.”  The  Premier  once  disposed 
of,  they  say  they  would  be  for  all  movement  demanded  by  the 
people,  would  be  for  progress  as  much  as  Radicals  or  Mr.  For  wood, 
and  would,  with  the  alteration  of  only  one  word,  inscribe  on  their 
banners  Tennyson’s  embodiment  of  the  democratic  idea,  “  Let 
the  great  world  swing  for  ever  up  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change.”  There  was  literary  capability  without  end  in  the  old 
idea,  as  Asiatics  who  have  accepted  it  as  divine,  know  so  well. 
What  more  philosophical  than  evidence  of  the  danger,  in  a 
world  like  this,  so  full  of  complexities,  so  empty  of  foresight, 
of  removiug  anything  ?  Who  knows  which  is  Indra’s  brick,  or 
whether  the  ugly  little  anomalies  in  the  mortar  may  not  be  the 
hairs  which  make  of  water  and  powdered  limestone  a  cement  as 
durable  as  Time  ?  What  more  pathetic  than  the  cry,  “  Our 
fathers  never  did  this  thing,  shall  we  be  wiser  than  they?” 
What  more  poetic  than  the  worship  of  the  past,  or,  we  may  add, 
more  effective,  for  it  is  in  us  all,  however  wild  our  dreams ;  and 
we  would  back  Ivrapotkine  or  Patrick  Ford  to  rage,  if  the  rail¬ 
way  “  for  the  peojde  ”  swept  through  his  mother’s  grave  ?  “  As 
it  was,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,”  is  still  the 
most  solemn  of  refrains,  and  uncliangeability,  without  shadow 
of  turning,  still  the  most  supernatural  attribute  we  can  assign 
to  God.  There  was  literary  foundation  enough  there,  but  alas  ! 
it  has  dropped  through.  Tories  dwell  no  longer  on  the 
past,  but  on  a  drab  and  decorous  future,  to  which  they  say 
when  Gladstone  is  gone  they  shall  be  leisurely  advancing,  and 
which  is  to  be  to  the  Radicals’  Utopia,  what  Swinburne’s 
“lilies  and  languors  of  virtue  ”  are  to  the  “raptures  and  roses 
of  vice.”  We  are  not  glad  of  their  change.  Peace  be  with  the 
old  idea,  the  eventless,  happy,  leisurely  world,  where  yesterday 
was  and  to-morrow  will  be  as  to-day,  and  man  grew  as  the  oak, 
invisibly  and  in  silence,  fearing  neither  sun  nor  storm.  As 
Proteus  has  sung,  there  is  “  an  old  wisdom  by  our  world  forgot,” 
of  which  Tories  might  make  much 

“  Children  of  Shem  !  Firstborn  of  Noah’s  race, 

But  still  forever  children  ;  at  the  door 
Of  Eden  found,  unconscious  of  disgrace, 

And  loitering  on  while  all  are  gone  before ; 

Too  proud  to  dig ;  too  careless  to  be  poor ; 

Taking  the  gifts  of  God  in  thanklessness, 

Not  rendering  aught,  nor  supplicating  more, 

Nor  arguing  with  Him  when  he  hides  his  face. 

Yours  ia  the  rain  and  sunshine,  and  the  way 
Of  an  old  wisdom  by  our  world  forgot, 

The  courage  of  a  day  which  knew  not  death. 

Well  may  we  sons  of  Japhet  in  dismay 
Pause  in  our  vain,  mad  fight  for  life  and  breath, 

Beholding  you.  I  bow  and  reason  not.” 

It  was  a  great  idea  once,  and  will  be  again,  when  Cranbrook  has 
ceased,  like  a  General  or  a  shop-walker,  to  bellow  “Forward  !” 


and  Northcote  has  left  off  muttering  on  the  charm  of  discontent, 
and  the  Carlton  loses  that  endless  murmur,  now  heard  in  its 
halls,  of  “  Progress,  with  discretion.” 

But  the  worst  fate  of  all  is  that  of  the  High  Tories,  for  they 
possess  in  fullest  measure  one  of  the  greatest  of  literary  instru¬ 
ments,  scorn,  and  they  are  afraid  to  use  it.  If  they  had  only 
the  courage  to  tell  us  how  they  regard  the  mob,  how  they 
look  on  the  low-born,  what  they  think  of  cads  confronting 
grandees,  of  that  sea  of  mud  in  motion  which  Radicals  call 
Democracy,  how  effective  they  would  be !  They  would  give  us 
bright  sentences  then,  living  prose,  or  it  might  even  be,  little 
as  Mr.  Lowther  looks  it,  glowing  verse.  Think  what  Lord 
Salisbury  let  loose  would  say  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  how  he 
would- say  it,  and  how  trenchant  that  literature  would  be  !  We 
wonder  some  Peer,  with  no  constituents,  no  party,  and  no 
future— say,  for  example,  Lord  Sherbrooke— does  not  do  it,  does 
not  pour  out  his  scorn  of  that  plain  on  which  every  thistle  is  a 
tree,  and  delight  us  all  by  embodying  the  passion  which  must 
be  in  a  thousand  souls,  as  Shakespeare  once  embodied  it, — 

“  Cor.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee  will  flatter 

Beneath  abhorring.  What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  you, 

The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  to  you, 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  ; 

Where  foxes,  geese  :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.  Your  virtue  is 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.  Who  deserves  greatness 

Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sick  man’s  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.  He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye  !  Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind, 

And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.  What’s  the  matter, 

That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 

Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another  ?  What’s  their  seeking  ? 


Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs  !  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o’  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you; 

And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  ! 

Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 

Fan  you  into  despair  !  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance,  which  finds  not  till  it  feels, 

Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 

Still  your  own  foes,  deliver  you  as  most 

Abated  captives  to  some  nation 

That  won  you  without  blows  !  Despising, 

For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 

There  is  a  world  elsewhere.” 

We  wonder,  if  any  man  dare  now  utter  Toryism  in  that  honest 
form,  what  his  political  fate  would  be.  Remembering  Mr. 
Lowe’s,  we  are  not  quite  sure,  and  there  are  men  from  whom 
more  would  be  borne  than  from  Mr.  Lowe.  The  mass  loves 
sympathy,  but  has  still  something  of  the  feeling  embodied  in 
Macaulay’s  line,  “  Rome  may  well  bear  the  pride  of  him  of 
whom  herself  is  proud,”  and  sometimes,  when  raging  before  the 
hustings,  respects  vitriolic  scorn.  At  all  events,  we  might 
have  vigorous  literature  from  that  side,  but  for  the  handi¬ 
capping.  The  leaders  are  afraid  to  speak  out  scorn,  lest  they 
should  lose  votes ;  and  their  journalists,  however  sincerely  Con¬ 
servative,  do  not  feel  like  Coriolanus,  or  hate  the  Plebs  so  hard, 
or  think  that  only  in  the  Patrician  can  political  virtue  be 
embodied.  It  is  embodied  in  themselves  also,  and  the  reflection 
leads  to  others  which  have  a  weakening  effect.  There  is  some¬ 
where  in  London,  we  believe,  a  journalist  left  who  is  a  true  Old 
Whig,  and  could  pour  out  Whiggery  with  force  ;  but  then  he  is 
not  a  Grey,  and  has  a  sense  of  humour  which  would  disable  him 
from  playing  Coriolanus.  Austin  would  satirise  him,  Tenniel 
would  sketch  him,  Courthope  would  make  a  parody  on  him, 
Carroll  might  put  him  in  a  new  “  Hunting  of  the  Snark,” — and 
the  end  would  be  laughter,  and  not  influence.  The  Tories  have 
fallen  truly  on  evil  literary  days,  and  as  yet  we  do  not  see  that 
the  keen  weapon  which  Lord  Carnarvon  says  must  replace  alike 
sabre  and  bludgeon,  Addison’s  finely-pointed  rapier  of  gentle  wit, 
comes  readily  to  their  hands.  Perhaps  it  will ;  but  as  yet,  the 
ownership  rests,  if  with  any  one,  with  Lord  Granville;  and  he 
directs  it,  too  infrequently 'but  yet  with  rare  skill,  against  the 
men  who,  had  they  but  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  should 
be  the  masters  of  scorn.  After  all,  is  any  change  so  great  as 
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this,  which  no  man  made, — that  the  Coriolanus  of  to-day  pours 
scorn  in  the  name  of  King  Demos,  and  withers  the  Patriciat 
away  ?  _ 

“  JOHN  INGLESANT  ”  ON  HUMOUR. 

~j% /I“R.  SHORTHOUSE,  in  the  fine  piece  of  English  which 
he  has  contributed  to  Macmillan's  Magazine  on  “The 
Humorous  in  Literature,”  has,  as  we  understand  him,  tried  to 
make  out  a  case  for  the  necessarily  close  connection  between  the 
source  of  laughter  and  the  source  of  tears,  in  all  true  humour. 
He  holds,  apparently,  that  “  the  condition  of  true  humorous 
thought  is  individuality,”  and  that  you  can  never  get  close  to 
the  sources  of  any  individuality  without  getting  at  the  common 
source  of  what  is  ridiculous  and  what  is  pathetic,  without  a 
blending  of  that  which  stirs  laughter  and  that  which  stirs  tears. 
Now,  we  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  doctrine  that  one 
of  the  finest  and  highest  kinds  of  humour  does  play  on  the 
involutions  of  these  blending  chords  of  bright  and  sad  feel¬ 
ing,  and  awaken  them  in  the  closest  connection,  and  therefore 
in  the  most  vivid  contrast.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  one  of  the 
highest  kinds  of  humour,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Short- 
house  that  if  Jean  Paul  Richter  is  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
perfect  humour,  it  i3  in  feats  of  humour  of  this  particular  kind 
that  the  perfect  humour  has  manifested  itself.  But  what  we  do 
not  see  our  way  to  conceding  is  that  true  humour  is  limited  to 
humour  of  this  special  kind,  which  we  understand  to  be  the 
drift  and  tendency,  though  not  the  express  assertion,  of  Mr- 
Shorthouse’s  essay.  He  does  not  say  that  Dickens  is  no  true 
humorist  because  his  pathos  often  rings  false ;  but  that  is  what 
we  shorrld  certainly  gather  as  the  general  meaning  of  his  essay, 
which  appears  to  insist  on  “  the  tremulous  change  from  the  comic 
to  the  pathetic  ”  which  is  so  perfectly  distinctive  of  Thackeray 
as  well  as  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  as  the  most  important  of  all 
the  criteria  of  humour.  This  is  where  we  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Shorthouse.  It  seems  to  us  that  this,  though  a  criterion  of  one 
of  the  noblest  species  of  humour,  is  a  criterion  of  one  species 
only.  Humour  consists  in  all  variations  played  on  the  feelings 
by  the  subtle  caprice  of  man,  and  appears  just  as  truly  in 
Charles  Lamb’s  sudden  answer  to  the  omnibus  conductor’s 
question, — “All  full  inside?”  “Well,  I  can’t  answer  for  the 
other  gentlemen,  but  that  last  apple-dumpling  at  Mrs.  Gilman’s 
did  the  business  for  me;”  or  in  Sydney  Smith’s  grave  question 
to  the  doctor  who  ordered  him  “  To  take  a  walk  on  an  empty 
stomach,”  “On  whose?” — as  in  Thackeray’s  curious  power  of 
“  tremulous  change  from  the  comic  to  the  pathetic.”  It  is  the 
power  of  suddenly  and  grotesquely  varying  the  tone  of  feeling 
struck,  in  which  the  humorist’s  skill  consists.  And  that  may  be 
done  as  effectually  where  neither  of  the  chords  of  feeling  brought 
into  sudden  contrast  is  pathetic,  as  where  one  of  them  is  pathetic 
and  one  comic.  When  the  omnibus  conductor’s  question  was 
accepted  gravely  by  Lamb  as  a  thoughtful  inquiry  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  his  own  last  meal,  there  was  no  pathetic 
chord  touched  at  all, — nor  was  the  touching  of  any  such  chord 
possible, — and  yet  no  one  could  deny  that  it  played  such  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  feelings  with  which  the  conductor’s  common-place 
business  inquiry  had  been  heard,  as  to  be  in  the  very  truest  sense 
humorous.  Indeed,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  drift 
aright,  it  would  shut  out  England’s  greatest  humorist,  Dickens, 
from  the  ranks  of  great  humorists  altogether.  The  cases  in 
which  Dickens’s  humour  displays  itself  by  suddenly  passing 
from  the  livelier  to  the  sadder  phases  of  human  things,  are 
comparatively  very  rare,  and,  even  when  they  occur,  are  not  by 
any  means  the  best  specimen  of  Dickens’s  humour.  His 
great  power  was  not,  like  Thackeray’s,  one  of  “tremulous 
change”  from  the  lively  to  the  sad,  but  rather,  like  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  the  power  of  throwing  a  strong  light  on  the 
mingled  self-importance  and  emptiness  of  men,  till  it 
seems  as  if  your  whole  mind  were  lost  in  amazement  that 
emptiness  can  be  so  self-important,  and  self-importance  so 
empty.  Shakespeare’s  Malvolio,  his  Polonius,  his  Dogberry, 
and  a  hundred  other  portraits  of  that  class,  are  surely  great 
feats  of  humour,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Dickens’s  great 
creations, — which,  to  our  mind,  are  even  greater  feats  of  humour 
of  the  same  general  type, — but  they  are  not  feats  of  humour  of 
the  kind  which  Mr.  Shorthouse  selects  as  the  most  character¬ 
istic  of  the  quality ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  we  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare  often  does  touch  the  common  source  of  laughter  and 
tears  after  the  fashion  which  seems  to  Mr.  Shorthouse  the  very 
highest.  Mr.  Shorthouse  speaks  of  the  wonderful  humour  in 
Hamlet ;  and,  of  course,  strong  contrasts, — like  that,  for  instance, 


between  the  gravedigger’s  coarse  and  jovial  indifference  to  death, 
and  the  grief  felt  for  the  hapless  Ophelia, — are  the  sort  of  con¬ 
trasts  to  which  he  alludes  ;  but  there  is  no  “  tremulousness  ”  in 
that  transition;  it  is  not  the  gradual  and  finely-shaded  passing 
from  one  feeling  to  the  other,  such  as  Mr.  Shorthouse  very  justly 
admires  in  Thackeray,  in  which  Shakespeare  excels.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  likes  to  introduce  the  contrast  in  the  sharpest  possible 
form,  to  give  us  Hamlet  musing  over  the  skull  of  Yorick,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  dust  of  Caesar  may  be  used  eventually  to  stop  a 
bnnghole.  If  this  sharply-drawn  intellectual  contrast  between 
the  smallness  and  the  greatness  of  human  nature  be  what 
Mr.  Shorthouse  means  by  the  highest  humour,  we  admit  that 
Shakespeare,  as  a  humorist,  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Shorthouse.  But  we  hold  that  these  sharply-drawn  intellectual 
contrasts  between  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  life,  such 
as  Hamlet,  for  instance,  so  often  indulges  in,  and  such  as 
Shakespeare  still  more  often  effects  by  bringing  purely  comical 
natures  into  close  contact  with  grand  natures,  are  not  efforts 
of  humour,  properly  so  called,  at  all,  because  they  are  all 
results  of  explicit  intention, —  all  intellectual  contrasts, — from 
which  the  capricious  shimmer  of  humorous  feeling  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent.  Mr.  Shorthouse  refers  all  Pope’s,  and  apparently 
most  of  Swift’s,  achievements  in  this  field  to  the  sphere  of  wit, 
rather  than  of  humour, — and  quite  rightly  at  least  in  the  case 
of  Pope,- — we  suppose  because  it  is  so  evidently  the  spell  of  the 
intellect,  and  not  of  the  feelings,  by  which  these  achievements 
are  effected.  But  surely  it  is  the  spell  of  the  intellect  with 
which  Hamlet  works  wonders,  when  he  muses  over  the  skull  of 
Yorick,  or  in  the  soliloquy,  “  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !” 
and  it  is  only  by  the  device  of  referring  everything  of  special 
individuality  in  man  to  his  humour,  that  Mr.  Shorthouse  con¬ 
trives  to  suggest  that  Hamlet’s  finest  soliloquies  are  the  soli¬ 
loquies  of  a  great  humorist,  rather  than  the  soliloquies  of  a  great 
thinker.  We  should  have  preferred  to  say  that  Shakespeare,  as 
a  humorist,  is  seen  not  in  such  great  creations  as  Hamlet, 
but  in  what  are  distinctly  recognised  as  his  comic  characters, 
and  that  the  kind  of  humour  which  Mr.  Shorthouse  most 
admires,  though  it  is  often  found  in  Shakespeare,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  description  of  the  death  of  FalstafF,  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  Shakespearian, — that  that  tremulous  shimmer  amongst 
subtly  contrasted  and  yet  subtly  allied  feelings  which  was  so 
wonderful  in  Thackeray,  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  moods  of  Shakespeare. 

The  difficulty  of  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  theory  of  humour — that  it 
is  coextensive  with  individuality,  and  shows  itself  especially  by 
commanding  at  once  the  source  of  smiles  and  the  source  of 
tears — comes  out  especially  in  the  close  of  his  essay,  when  he 
tries  to  show  that  the  Gospels,  in  touching  the  deepest  springs 
of  human  nature,  must  also  give  examples  of  the  deepest 
humour  of  which  man  is  capable.  But  the  truth  is,  we  think, 
that  humour  is  not  coextensive  with  human  nature,  that  it  is 
coextensive  only  with  the  unexpected  and  baffling  caprices 
of  human  feeling;  and  that  where  the  predominating  feeling 
is  all  of  one  kind,  and  that  the  kind  which  enhances  to  the 
highest  degree  the  importance  of  every  word  and  act  of  human 
beings,  the  element  of  humour  is  excluded,  simply  because  one 
of  the  terms  of  contrast  is  banished  from  the  field.  In  the 
Gospels,  where  God  becomes  man,  all  that  was  small  and  insig¬ 
nificant  in  man  seems  to  vanish  away  beneath  the  glance  of  the 
incarnate  Divinity,  and  it  is  almost  as  impossible  to  find  room 
for  those  grotesque  interlacings  of  opposite  feelings  on  which 
humour  depends,  as  it  is  to  find  room  for  the  contrasts  between 
light  and  shade  under  the  burning  sun  of  an  Arabian  noon. 
Mr.  Shorthouse  brings  before  us,  in  a  passage  of  much  beauty, 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  appealing  to  his  readers 
whether,  in  its  fine  and  unexpected  transitions  from  joy  to 
sorrow,  and  from  sorrow  back  to  joy,  there  is  not  all  the  reality 
of  true  humour.  We  cannot  say  that  he  succeeds  in  carrying  the 
least  conviction  to  our  minds.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  blending  of 
joy  and  sorrow, — joy  on  one  account,  and  sorrow  on  another, — 
that  we  should  ever  find  an  illustration  of  humour.  When  the 
humorist  plays  upon  the  blending  chords  of  joy  and  sorrow,  he 
does  so,  in  a  manner  to  bewilder  us,  to  confuse  us  as  to  whether 
we  are  glad  or  sorry  at  the  same  thing,  to  make  us  uncertain 
as  to  our  real  feeling,  and  disposed  to  confound  the  pathetic 
with  the  absurd.  That  is  not  in  the  least  the  way  in  which  joy 
and  sorrow  are  blended  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The 
joy  is  unmixed,  so  far  as  the  penitent  Prodigal  is  concerned ; 
the  sorrow  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Elder  Brother  is 
unmixed  also ;  but  the  two  feelings  are  perfectly  consistent,  and 
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in  no  sense  bewildering.  The  magic  of  the  humorist  consists 
in  producing  a  certain  bewilderment  of  feeling,  in  so  rapidly 
changing  from  one  current  of  feeling  to  another,  that  you  do 
not  recognise  clearly  the  true  significance  of  your  own  emotions  ; 
and  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  Gospels  at  all.  One  mighty  chord 
vibrates  too  loud  in  the  Gospels  to  be  confounded  with  any 
•other  chord,  and  in  this  perfect  absence  of  confusion  of  feeling, 
the  complete  absence  of  humour  from  the  Gospels  is  almost 
necessarily  involved. 


BOOKSELLERS’  GRIEVANCES. 
REVOLUTION  has  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  taking 
place  in  the  Bookselling  Trade  of  this  country.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have  long  been  evident  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  of  Books,  and  even  outsiders  can  scarcely 
'have  failed  to  notice  that  something  unusual  was  occurring  in 
the  shops  of  the  booksellers.  In  the  country,  the  bookseller 
pure  and  simple  has  almost  ceased  to  exist;  and  when  one  does 
find  a  shop  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  sale  of  books,  it  nearly 
always  sells  extraneous  articles  as  well.  Fancy  goods,  stationery, 
pictures,  artists’  colours,  umbrellas,  walking-sticks,  and  even 
tea,  china,  or  stockings,  are  a  few  of  the  articles,  out  of  a  host  of 
others,  that  may  be  obtained  now-a-days  at  many  a  country  or 
suburban  bookseller’s  shop.  This  used  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
old-fashioned  bookseller  stuck  to  books.  He  knew  his  business, 
and  he  knew  something,  at  least,  of  the  books  he  sold.  He 
was  frequently  a  well-educated  and  a  well-read  man.  His 
customers  could  rely  upon  his  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  rival 
works,  and  could  depend  upon  his  advice  as  to  the  best  books  to 
obtain  in  any  particular  line  of  thought.  If  he  happened  to 
read  and  approve  of  a  work,  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the  author. 
For  instauce,  we  find  a  member  of  the  fraternity  writing  that 
of  one  author’s  books  alone,  by  reading,  recommending,  and 
pushing,  he  sold  over  20,000  copies  to  his  customers,  and  those, 
too,  mostly  retail.  The  modern  bookseller  apparently,  to  use  a 
simile  of  one  of  the  trade,  deals  with  books  as  bricklayers  with 
bricks,  and  knows  no  more  of  the  nature  of  the  books  handled 
than  if  they  actually  were  so  many  bricks. 

For  some  time  past,  the  pages  of  the  Bookseller— the  recog¬ 
nised  organ  of  this  particular  trade — have  been  full  of  the  most 
desponding  and  comfortless  letters  we  ever  had  the  misfortune 
to  come  across.  There  is  no  hope,  no  cheerfulness,  no  light, — 
in  short,  universal  gloom  would  appear  to  be  rapidly  enveloping 
the  sellers  of  books  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  seem 
unable  to  make  the  least  practical  suggestion  to  remedy  the 
existing  state  of  things.  The  propositions  which  they  do  bring 
forward  are  singularly  old-fashioned,  and,  we  are  confident, 
would  be  quite  futile,  if  carried  into  effect.  For  example,  one 
of  the  suggestions  is  to  boycott  those  publishers  who  supply 
books  to  any  but  booksellers.  But  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
publisher  of  Tennyson’s  poems  were  among  the  number  ostra¬ 
cised.  Then  the  only  effect  of  this  ingenious  arrangement 
would  be  that,  as  the  public  must  be  supplied  through  some 
channel  or  other  with  the  Laureate’s  works,  the  butcher  or  the 
baker  would  find  it  advantageous  to  keep  a  stock  of  these  and 
other  books  tabooed  by  the  booksellers.  In  short,  so  far  from 
such  a  proceeding  benefitting  the  booksellers,  they  would  find 
this  course  of  action  operating  in  still  further  driving  trade 
from  their  doors  and  diminishing  their  turn-over.  A  perusal 
of  the  correspondence  referred  to  leaves  the  impression 
upon  the  mind  that,  at  present,  the  booksellers  are  in  the 
stage  of  sitting  and  bewailing  their  loss,  rather  than  cheerily 
seeking  how  to  redress  their  grievances.  The  burden  of 
the  mournful  wail  now  ascending  from  the  pages  of  the 
Bookseller  is  that  Bookselling,  as  a  separate  trade,  has 
disappeared ;  that  no  living  can  be  gained  by  selling  new  books. 
Retail  profits  have  been  gradually  lessening,  until  profit  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  bookseller  writes: — “I  could 
without  difficulty  prove  that  the  last  hundred  thousand 
pounds’  worth  of  new  books  that  I  sold,  before  I  relinquished 
business,  did  not  produce  sufficient  profit  to  pay  its  quota  of 
working  expenses.”  Doubtless,  many  causes  have  been  in 
operation  to  produce  this  sad  state  of  things  among  the  book¬ 
sellers  at  the  present  moment.  Several  of  these  may  be 
readily  understood.  Every  book  has  a  fixed  published 
price,  and  this  each  buyer  of  books  can  ascertain  for 
himself,  through  the  advertisements  in  the  journals,  or 
through  the  publisher’s  catalogue.  And  books,  like  all 
other  commodities,  are  naturally  purchased  by  the  con¬ 


sumer  in  the  cheapest  market.  The  bookseller  who  allows 
twopence  in  the  shilling  discount  cannot  blame  his  customers, 
if  they  leave  him,  and  purchase  where  they  obtain  a  discount 
of  threepence  in  the  shilling.  At  the  same  time,  we  greatly 
sympathise  with  the  bookseller.  He  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as,  for  instance,  the  glover.  The  goods  dealt  in  by  the 
latter,  having  no  fixed  price,  are  sold  merely  according  to  the 
style  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  his  business  is  situated 
and  the  wealth  of  his  customers.  Few  persons  can  estimate 
the  relative  values  of  gloves  seen  at  different  shops.  But 
every  one  knows  where  new  books  can  be  obtained  for  the  least 
mone3r.  The  style  of  shop  or  the  respectability  of  the  locality 
matters  not,  the  book  is  identically  the  same  whether  purchased 
in  Mayfair  or  in  Whitechapel.  Much  more  on  a  par  with  the 
bookseller  is  the  retailer  of  patent  medicines  and  proprietary 
articles  (as  they  are  called),  who,  equally  with  the  former — and 
we  mention  it  to  show  that  in  this  particular  the  bookseller 
is  not  alone  unhappy — is  now  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
The  Co-operative  stores  and  immense  uuiversal-supply  concerns 
to  be  found  in  most  of  our  large  towus  are  rapidly  absorbing  the 
trade  of  the  small  retailers,  and  when  the  Parcel  Post  comes  in — 
which  will  enable  peopde  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  tobuy 
direct  in  the  cheapest  market — things  will,  we  fear,  be  even  still 
worse  for  the  small  shops,  whether  they  be  in  the  country  or  in  the 
town.  In  every  trade  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  more  and  more  to 
cut  down  the  middle-men  who  stand  between  the  consumer  and 
the  producer  or  the  manufacturer,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  nature  of  the  competition  which  has  for  years  past 
been  raging  among  the  booksellers,  an  example  may  be  given.  The 
published  price  of  a  book  is,  say,  five  shillings,  and  its  trade  price 
will  then  be  three  shillings  and  sevenpence.  If  the  bookseller  be  a 
“  twopenny-discount  man,”  he  makes  a  gain  of  sevenpence  by 
selling  a  copy  of  the  work  ;  but  then  the  “  threepenny-discount 
man”  cuts  him  out,  and  sells  it  with  a  profit  of  only  twopence.  The 
margin  of  profit  in  the  latter  case  is  clearly  insufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  ordering  from  the  publisher,  collecting,  and 
perhaps  delivering  at  the  private  house  of  the  customer.  There 
is  a  curious  old  custom  in  the  wholesale  bookselling  trade,  which 
is  to  give  thirteen  copies  of  a  work  for  the  payment  of  twelve. 
Thus,  to  continue  the  case  above  mentioned,  if  the  bookseller 
cares  to  speculate  to  the  value  of  a  dozen  copies  of  the  work, 
he  gets  thirteen  for  the  same  money;  supposing  he  is  a  ‘‘three¬ 
penny-discount  man,”  he  will  make  a  profit  of  five  shillings  and 
ninepence  when  all  thirteen  copies  have  been  disposed  of.  But 
then  he  runs  a  risk  of  some  of  the  copies  remaining  on  his 
shelves  for  a  considerable  time,  which  would  turn  this  chance 
of  gain  into  loss. 

The  present  discount  system  of  retailing  books  is  not  really 
advantageous  to  the  public,  because  it  inclines  the  book¬ 
sellers  to  keep  in  stock  only  indifferent  and  job  lots  of 
books,  which  they  obtain  from  the  publishers  on  lower 
than  the  normal  terms,  and  which  can  consequently  be  sold 
to  the  public  with  more  profit  than  the  ordinary  run  of  good 
and  standard  works.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  pi’oportion  of  the  public  only  buy  the  books  which 
they  see  displayed  in  shops.  A  book  is  wanted  for  a  gift,  a 
prize,  a  wedding  present,  or  that  treats  of  some  foreign  country, 
or  may  be,  simply  for  amusement ;  and  the  customer  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  purchase  that  work  which  is  most  strongly 
recommended  by  the  shopman.  Naturally,  the  latter  only 
recommends  those  books  which  are  upon  the  shelves  of  the  shop. 
If,  therefore,  the  book  stocks  of  the  country  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  to  be  largely  made  up  of  inferior  works,  the  bad 
results  will  sooner  or  later  be  apparent.  This  twenty-five- 
per-cent.  system  does  not,  for  another  reason,  react  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  The  publisher  prices  his  books  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  he  would  do,  were  it  not  in  exist¬ 
ence.  This  absurd  custom  has  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  price  of  books  high,  and  to  prevent  those  vast  benefits 
which  accrue  to  a  country  where  the  best  books  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  The  United  States  are  far  better  off  in 
this  respect  than  Great  Britain.  Why  should  not  the  published 
price  of  a  book  which  can  be  purchased  for  ninepence,  be  nine- 
pence,  instead  of  a  shilling,  as  it  is  at  present  ?  The  only 
answer  is  that  a  few  country  shops  can  still  get  tenpence  for 
the  volume,  and  the- railway  book-stalls  a  shilling.  But  the 
places  where  any  thing  higher  than  ninepence  for  a  shilling  book 
can  be  obtained  are  very  rapidly  decreasing  in  number.  The 
general  public  rightly  regard  the  published  price  as  an  absurd 
anomaly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  one  outcome  of  the  present 
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agitation  will  be  that  publishers  and  booksellers  will  see  their 
•way  to  more  closely  approximating  the  selling  and  published 
tprices. 

But  the  booksellers  have  other  grievances.  They  complain 
that  drapers  and  certain  other  tradesmen  are  combining  book¬ 
selling  with  their  businesses,  and  underselling  them  ;  and  they 
blame  the  publishers  for  supplying  any  persons  except  book¬ 
sellers  proper.  But  publishers  must  somehow  or  other  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  wares ;  and  the  public,  somehow  or  other,  will 
•obtain  the  books  they  require.  The  trade  of  his  customer 
matters  not  so  much  to  the  publisher,  as  the  fact  that  his 
books  are  sold.  The  public,  finding  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  obtaining  what  they  require  from  the  bookseller  proper, 
turn  to  those  quarters  where  their  wants  are  most  easily  and 
-cheaply  supplied.  The  remedy  for  this  grievance  lies  with  the 
booksellers  themselves.  Let  them  more  carefully  select  the 
'books  they  place  upon  their  shelves,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  at 
least  some  idea  of  the  scope,  style,  and  ability  of  the  various 
authors  whose  books  they  ai-e  constantly  handling.  If  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  trade  thus  becomes  more  of  a  reality  than  it  is  at 
present,  the  public  will  not  be  slow  in  discovering  the  fact,  and 
•will  be  only  too  ready  to  desert  the  draper,  who  cannot  possibly 
•give  the  same  care  and  attention  to  what  is  merely  an  offshoot  of 
his  legitimate  business,  and  to  return  to  those  who,  having 
•studied  their  wants,  know  exactly  how  best  to  supply  them. 
The  booksellers  apparently  have  not  sufficiently  moved  with 
"the  times,  and  have  been  trusting  to  the  past  and  conservative 
•customs  of  their  trade,  rather  than  keeping  pace  with  modern 
requirements.  That  they  are  now  waking  up  is  evident;  but 
we  should  recommend  them  also  to  take  courage,  for  they  seem 
do  us  to  be  showing  more  despondency  than  is  called  for  by  the 
situation. 

But  there  is  another  grievance.  The  bookseller  is  grumbling 
because  schoolmasters,  who  consume  large  quantities  of 
certain  classes  of  books,  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  direct 
from  the  publishers.  The  bookseller  seems  to  forget  that  there 
is  great  competition  among  the  publishers,  and  that  many 
school-books  of  rival  publishers  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  school¬ 
master,  equal  in  merit.  Were  the  publisher  to  refuse  to  supply 
a  schoolmaster,  as  likely  as  not  the  schoolmaster  would  obtain 
dlie  books  he  required  from  another  publisher. 

In  short,  these  matters  connected  with  the  book  trade  which 
are  intruding  themselves  upon  the  public  notice  are  purely  and 
simply  questions  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  the  old,  old 
story,  that  is  continually  being  retold.  Publishers  have  been 
•printing  larger  numbers  of  books  than  the  legitimate  demand 
'has  required,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  heavy  stocks  that 
they  have  held  from  year  to  year,  have  been  offering  larger  dis¬ 
counts  than  have  been  customary  in  the  trade,  to  any  one  who 
would  buy  their  books  in  moderate  quantities.  Drapers  and 
others,  as  well  as  booksellers,  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
-offers,  and  then  the  natural  result  follows.  A  fierce  competition 
-ensues  among  the  various  retailers,  and  it  is  not  long  before 
•the  lowest  possible  selling  price  is  reached.  An  outcry  is 
•then  raised,  as  the  profits,  in  spite  of  the  tempting  discounts 
given  by  the  publisher,  are  found  in  practice  to  be,  after  alb 
•extremely  small.  But  another  and  a  deeper  cause  for  this  over- 
rproduction  has  also  been  in  operation.  The  printers  have  been 
•busily  competing  amongst  themselves  for  the  printing  of  books, 
and  as  their  prices  get  lower  and  lower,  so  does  the  publisher’s 
thirst  for  the  production  of  books  increase. 

Publishers  will  do  well  in  the  future  to  look  more  carefully 
•to  the  demand  than  they  have  been  doing.  No  book  should  be 
published  that  does  not  meet  a  distinct  want  of  the  day,  and 
publishers  should,  as  much  as  possible,  abstain  from  making 
•books,  like  the  famous  razors,  simply  and  solely  for  selling. 
"There  should  be  a  reason  for,  a  distinct  object  in,  each  work 
that  is  published.  Though  publishers  may  at  one  time  be  able 
to  force  upon  the  market,  by  means  of  tempting  discounts,  a 
vast  amount  of  literature  which  they  could  not  dispose  of 
otherwise,  the  system  cannot  eventually  react  to  their  benefit. 
The  booksellei's,  and  others,  who  so  warmly  met  their  large 
•discount  advances,  will  come  to  distrust  the  innovation,  and 
refuse  to  purchase  books  negotiated  on  such  terms. 

'It  is  evident  that  just  now  the  natural  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  bookselling  trade  is  disturbed,  but  the  public 
may  take  comfort,  in  the  fact  that  in  all  other  trades  there  have 
been  similarly  stormy  periods.  We  believe  that  the  agitation 
•will  shortly  settle  down,  and  the  storm  which  has  been  raised 
■render  the  bookselling  atmosphere  clearer  and  healthier  than  it 


has  been  for  some  time  past.  Whether  the  phoonix  that  will 
arise  from  the  ashes  of  the  conflict  will  be  the  bookseller  proper, 
or  the  bookseller  who  combines  his  business  with  some  other 
trade,  is  another  question.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  help 
pointing  out  to  the  booksellers  the  futility  of  attempting — as  is 
now  seriously  proposed  by  several  writers  in  the  Bool- seller—  to 
make  the  trade  of  Bookselling  a  close  guild.  Anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  protection  of  this  kind  will  never  be  suffered  by 
the  public  in  this  country.  Besides,  “  Bings  ”  to  keep  up  prices 
always  break  down ;  and  restrictions,  such  as  some  booksellers 
would  apparently  like  to  see  placed  upon  the  sale  of  books,  are 
as  likely  to  be  imposed  as  the  Corn  Laws  to  be  reimposed. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

- ♦ — 

THE  BBOSBECTS  OF  ENGLISH  LAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  candid  and  very  informing  letter  of 
Mr.  Bullock-Hall  on  this  subject,  the  following  facts  may  not 
be  without  interest  and  suggestiveness,  with  regard  to  the 
opinion  that  peasant-farming  can  only  be  successful  in  fruit  and 
dairy  districts,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  the  arable  districts,  is 
unfitted  for  la  petite  culture,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  its 
proprietors.  The  case  of  Denmark,  with  a  climate  and  soil  cer¬ 
tainly  not  superior  to  our  own,  is  especially  interesting,  and 
the  particulars  to  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Jenkins’s  Beport  to  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  on  the  agriculture  of  that  country  will 
richly  repay  careful  study.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
vast  change  in  the  system  of  farming  in  Deumark  has  been 
made,  and  the  number  of  small  and  large  freehold  farmers  has 
greatly  increased.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  dairying 
in  connection  with  the  profitable  working  of  arable  land,  and  the 
best  butter  in  Denmark  is  now  obtained  from  land  which  is  all 
arable,  and  being  despatched  chiefly  to  England,  frequently  sells 
during  the  winter  months  at  a  higher  price  than  our  home¬ 
made  produce. 

We  yearly  import  butter  of  the  value  of  ten  million  pounds 
sterling,  and  if  some  such  plans  as  those  which  have  been 
adopted  in  Denmark  (and  which  Mr.  Jenkins  explains  very 
fully)  were  practised  in  this  country,  it  is  evident  there  would 
not  be  far  to  seek  for  a  good  market.  Mr.  Bullock-Hall  remarks 
that  in  the  late  disastrous  seasons  had  our  soil  been  greatly 
subdivided,  the  ruin  of  the  peasant-cultivators  must  have  been 
very  general.  In  the  Beport  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Belgium,  there  are  given  a  series  of  questions, 
addressed  to  twenty-eight  land-owners  and  tenant-farmers,  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  country,  who  may,  says  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  “be  regarded  as  so  many  independent  witnesses, 
with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
Netherlands.”  Eight  series  of  questions  were  addressed  to 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  and  in  reply  to  the  inquiry, — “  Have 
the  large  or  small  farmers  suffered  most  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  and  bad  seasons  ?” — of  the  twenty-eight  replies,  sixteen 
state  that  the  large  farmers  have  suffered  most;  four,  that 
the  small  farmers  are  the  greatest  sufferers;  and  eight  make  no 
special  allusion  to  the  subject.  Further,  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  class  of  farms  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  cultivated?” 
thirteen  of  these  “independent  witnesses”  reply  in  favour  of  the 
small  farms ;  eleven  in  favour  of  the  large  farms,  and  four 
make  no  reply.  A  question  as  to  the  average  size  of  farms 
elicits  the  following  :  — 

Farms  from  6  to  15  acres  prevail  in  8  districts. 

,,  20  to  50  ,,  ,,  i  „ 

„  50  to  100  „  „  4  „ 

„  over  100  „  „  7  „ 

Such  facts  as  the  foregoing  are  the  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  of 
politicians  and  social  reformers  abroad,  and,  as  Mr.  Kay  has 
acutely  remarked,  no  Government  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Norway,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Channel  Islands,  the  United 
States,  or  in  a  less  degi-ee  in  Italy,  Spain,  Bussia,  and  Hungary, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  own  colonies,  would  have  the  smallest 
chance  of  success,  were  it  courageous  or  fool-hardy  enough  to 
attempt  to  reimpose  the  feudal  laws  which  fetter  the  laud  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

La  petite  culture  is  a  lost  art  in  England.  There  can  be  no 
hope  of  its  discovery  by  means  of  philanthropic  associations 
and  dilettante  coddling  of  the  peasant-proprietor.  The  one 
point  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by  land-law  reformers  is  the 
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abolition  of  the  power  of  settlement  of  land.  The  chief  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  purchase  of  a  great  landed  estate  being  thus  re¬ 
moved,  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  of  other  countries, 
will  naturally  be  chiefly  sought  after  and  purchased  by  those 
who  mean  to  get  a  living  by  working  upon  it,  and  whether  in 
large  or  small  farms,  there  will  be  room  for  proprietors  of  every 
grade;  and  only  in  this,  combined  with  a  real  measure  of  “  com¬ 
pensation  ”  for  those  who  are  tenants,  can  there  be  any  hope 
for  the  solid  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Frederic  Impey. 

Northfield,  in  Birmingham,  February  24th. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  HIS  CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sin, — I  am  surprised  both  at  the  attack  and  the  defence.  So 
far  from  deserving  censure,  Mr.  Gladstone  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  for  having  appointed  men  to  important  offices  in  the 
Church  without  regard  to  their  political  opinions.  There  is  no 
need  to  excuse  him  for  acting  nobly.  Clergymen  may  take 
opposite  sides  in  politics,  and  yet  be  equally  men  of  learning 
and  ability,  of  blameless  life  and  earnest  devotion  to  their 
duties.  Why  should  their  advancement  depend  not  on  recog¬ 
nised  merit,  but  on  their  adherence  to  a  party  ?  Lord 
Eeaconsfield  did  not  hesitate  to  nominate  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
warmest  and  most  active  supporters  for  a  Bishopric.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  less  generosity. 

It  is  high  time,  surely,  that  it  should  be  acknowledged  on 
both  sides  that  a  man’s  fitness  to  be  a  Bishop,  or,  let  me  add,  to 
be  a  Judge,  does  not  depend  on  party  considerations.  It  may 
be  said,  of  course,  that  Bishops  have  votes  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  a  Minister  is  bound  to  consider  this  in  his 
appointments.  The  best  answer  to  such  an  objection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Bishops,  with  rare  exceptions,  abstain 
from  voting  on  questions  of  party  politics.  On  grave  questions 
of  national  concern,  questions  in  which  religion  and  morality 
are  at  stake.  Bishops  and  clergymen,  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
are  bound  to  utter  their  convictions,  and  if  the  occasion  arises, 
record  their  votes.  They  may  oppose  or  they  may  be  in  favour 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  but  they  speak  and  act  on 
conviction,  as  religious  men,  and  not  merely  as  politicians.  It 
would  be  every  way  disastrous  to  make  their  advancement  turn 
on  their  votes  or  their  opinions.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown 
that  he  is  above  such  considerations.  He  has  shown  that  he 
can  recognise  merit  in  men  of  different  political  creeds.  Let 
ns  hope  that  he  will  also  show  that  he  can  recognise  merit  in 
all  theological  parties  within  the  Church.  At  present,  he  has 
favoured  one  above  the  rest,  and  left  another  conspicuously  out 
in  the  cold. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Decanus. 

[We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent.  But  the  remark 
which  gave  rise  to  this  correspondence  was  quite  consistent  with 
his  letter.  What  we  did  say  was  this,  that  if  any  criticism  could 
be  passed  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ecclesiastical  appointments,  it  is 
this,  that  he  is  so  afraid  of  appearing  to  appoint  from  political 
motives,  that  devoted  clergymen  probably  lose,  instead  of  gaining, 
in  the  chance  of  promotion  by  happening  to  be  strong  Liberals. 
And  this  is,  we  believe,  almost  the  truth. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


PROMOTION  OP  LIBERAL  CLERGY. 

I  To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “  E.  Y.  H.,'’  has  surely  missed  the 
point  of  your  observations  on  the  Ecclesiastical  appointments 
of  the  Premier.  You  were  replying,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to 
the  accusation  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
more  than  their  share  to  the  High-Church  Clergy.  You  asserted, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Liberal  High-Church  Clergy  seemed 
to  have  no  chance  at  all  with  the  present  Government ;  and  you 
instanced  Dr.  Liddon. 

Your  correspondent  gives  a  list  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Liberal 
appointments.  In  that  list  there  is  only  one  decided  High 
Churchman.  Of  the  rest,  most  are  Broad  Churchmen,  one  is 
Broad  Church  with  High- Church  sympathies,  two  are  Low 
-Churchmen,  and  the  rest  are  colourless. 

What,  moreover,  is  your  correspondent’s  criterion  for  a 
Liberal  ?  A  Liberalism  which  is  so  carefully  concealed  that  it 
never  connects  itself  with  the  Liberal  party  on  crucial  questions 
is  a  Liberalism  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  worth  much.  The 
Dean  of  Wells,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  names  on  your 
correspondent’s  list,  took  a  prominent  and  useful  part  in  the 
controversy  on  the  Eastern  Question  (to  take  a  recent  example). 


But  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  Dr.  Barry  or  Canons 
Rowsell  and  Boyd  Carpenter  in  that  connection. 

I  am  not  complaining  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  appointments.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  them  very  good  appointments.  I  wish  merely 
to  point  out  that  your  remarks  on  the  subject  are  justified  by 
facts.— -I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  B. 


GOLD  APPRECIATION  AND  FARM  RENTALS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  article  in  last  week’s  Spectator  on  Mr.  Goschen’s; 
theory  as  to  the  relation  between  the  alleged  appreciation  of 
gold  and  the  farmers’  difficulties  omits  certain  considerations- 
which,  I  venture  to  urge,  are  necessary  for  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  value  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  theory.  Adopting  the  assumption 
which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  is  made  in  your  article — that 
the  value  of  gold  is  appreciated  20  per  cent. — the  effect  upon 
farmers  would  be,  as  to  those  whose  rents  were  fixed  before  the- 
rise  in  gold  value,  a  real  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  their  rent ; 
and  as  to  the  others,  whose  rent  was  fixed  since  this  rise,  the- 
effect  would  be  nil.  If  rents  were  diminished  by  the  same  per¬ 
centage  as  gold  is  appreciated,  both  farmer  and  landlord  would 
be  in  no  worse  position  than  they  were  before  this  rise  in  gold 
value,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer’s  net  income  and  the  landlord’s  rent  would  be  increased 
by  a  like  per-centage.  If  the  value  of  farm  produce  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  fallen  20  per  cent.,, 
so  likewise  must  have  fallen  the  amount  of  cultivation  expenses, 
and  so  also  must  the  farmer’s  net  income  have  increased  20 
per  cent,  in  purchasing  power.  Money  rents  must,  by  the- 
natural  laws  of  competition,  rapidly  come  into  adjustment  with 
any  appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold;  but  such  appreciation, 
operating  equally  on  both  sides  of  an  account,  cannot  diminish 
the  real  net  income  of  the  farmers,  nor  the  real  rent  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  If  farmers  or  landlords  are  in  any  worse  position  after 
the  rise  in  gold  value  than  they  were  before,  their  difficulties 
must  be  due  to  other  causes  than  gold  appreciation. — I  am»- 
Sir,  &c.,  W.  P.  B.  S. 

[Two  great  “  expenses  of  cultivation  ”  do  not  decrease.  One,, 
the  greatest,  is  the  price  of  labour  ;  and  the  other  is  taxation. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  has  decreased,  except  rent  where  leases  have 
expired,  and  the  cost  of  seed-corn.  Our  correspondent  forgets  that 
a  farmer  alone  among  tradesmen  has  an  extra  reason  for  yielding 
to  a  demand  for  high  rent.  When  he  throws  up  his  farm,  he  throws- 
up  the  home,  probably,  of  his  whole  life.  We  have  ourselves 
known  men  bear  impossible  rents,  rents  the  soil  could  not  yield,, 
rather  than  do  it.  The  fai'mer,  moreover,  is  always  hoping  for- 
liigher  prices,  and  does  not  see  that  if  they  have  fallen  through 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  his  hope  is  vain. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


THE  SPIRIT  DUTIES  AND  FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  reference  last  Saturday  to  the  deputation  from- 
the  Financial  Reform  Association,  you  say  that  they  “  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to  abolish  all  indirect 
taxation  in  favour  of  direct,  and  that  they  included  the  liquor 
duties  in  indirect  taxes, — this  latter,  we  imagine,  being  a  new 
departure.”  This  sentence  fully  expresses  the  views  of  Mr.. 
Muspratt,  who  presented  the  memorial ;  but  it  was  brought  out 
by  a  question  from  Mr.  Childers,  after  Mr.  Muspratt  had  finished 
his  speech.  In  thanking  Mr.  Childers  for  receiving  the  deputa¬ 
tion,  I  was  careful  to  state  that  Mr.  Muspratt  spoke  for 
himself  only,  and  not  for  the  whole,  and  that  the  large  majority 
of  those  present  were  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  on  intoxicating  liquors.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

House  of  Commons,  February  25 th.  W.  S.  Caine. 


SIGHT  AND  SUNLIGHT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — -With  reference  to  the  sight  of  Orientals  living  in  a  climate- 
possessing  a  bright  sun  and  a  glaring  soil,  I  may  instance  what 
I  myself  observed  in  the  Punjaub.  A  Sikh  who  often  accom¬ 
panied  me  snipe  and  duck-shooting,  astounded  me  by  his  keen¬ 
ness  of  sight.  I  have  excellent  sight  myself,  and  can,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  read  the  smallest  print  of  the  eyesight-test-tables  far 
beyond  the  prescribed  distance  ;  but  the  impression  I  gathered 
then  was  that  this  man’s  sight  was  to  my  own  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ordinary  opera  glass  to  ordinary  sight.  On  one  occasion, 
he  followed  with  his  eyes  a  wounded  wild  duck,  as  it  disappeared 
in  the  hot  haze,  so  long  after  it  was  lost  to  my  view,  that  had  he 
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not  actually  picked  it  up,  as  well  as  announced  its  fall,  I  should 
have  deemed  its  still  being  visible  to  him  incredible.  I  have 
always  regretted  that  I  did  not  pace  the  distance,  which  was 
astonishing. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Chenab. 


MR.  ROMANES  ON  ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

■Sir, — Having  just  returned  from  Florence,  I  write,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  thank  your  reviewer  for  supplying,  as  a  result  of  his 
further  inquiry  into  the  subject,  additional  evidence  against  his 
original  statement  concerning  the  incubating  habits  of  ostriches. 
From  the  account  which  the  Superintendent  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Florence  gave  me  of  the  process,  it  is  impossible  to 
question  that  the  female  bird  takes  part  in  it.  I  have,  however, 
to  object  to  your  reviewer’s  assertion  that  I  based  my  correct 
statement  of  fact  upon  “the  traditional  impression  of  opinion.” 
Mr.  Biggar’s  evidence,  on  which  I  relied,  is  first-hand,  and  did 
not  “  rest  simply  on  a  survival  of  the  old  belief,”  as  your 
reviewer  may  satisfy  himself,  by  referring  to  an  article  on 
ostrich-farming  in  the  January  number  of  the  Century,  which 
is  written  by  Mr.  Biggar,  and  describes  still  more  in  detail  the 
incubating  habits  of  the  female  bird. 

Concerning  the  woodpecker,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  in  my 
search  for  the  authorities  on  which  your  reviewer  relied,  I  encoun¬ 
tered  the  quotations  which  he  now  supplies.  But  it  is  evident  that 
our  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes,  to  use  his  words,  “the  essential 
difference  between  evidence”  as  good  or  bad  are  here,  as  elsewhere, 
in  hopeless  disagreement.  For,  to  my  mind,  it  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  a  green  woodpecker  does  not  remove  its  chips,  to  be 
told,  by  an  accumulation  of  authority,  that  a  Hack  woodpecker 
does  not  do  so;  one  might  just  as  well  say  that  a  tumbler 
pigeon  does  not  tumble,  because  a  carrier  pigeon  does  not  do  so. 
Therefore,  at  best,  the  question  with  regard  to  the  green  wood¬ 
pecker  must  be  considered  doubtful.  In  my  book,  I  gave  Couch’s 
statement  expressly  on  Couch’s  authority  ;  and  in  subsequent 
editions,  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  adding  merely  that  it  is  dis¬ 
puted  both  by  Mr.  Harley  and  by  Yarrell’s  editor. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  George  J.  Romanes. 

[Mr.  Romanes  has  had  a  most  unreasonable  amount  of  space 
already,  and  though  we  do  not  grudge  him  the  last  word,  he 
should,  for  his  own  sake,  try  to  mortify  his  own  excessive  craving 
for  that  luxury  of  controversy. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


BOOKS. 

- — -* — 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE* 

We  have  written  so  often  of  Lord  Lawrence,  that  this  biography, 
which  tells  us  nothing  new,  though  it  justifies  and  solidifies  many 
previous  convictions,  interests  us  rather  for  itself  as  a  work,  than 
for  its  subject.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  in  the  main  done  his  work 
■excellently  well.  He  has  reduced  his  immense  and,  we  dare  say, 
rather  intractable  mass  of  materials — piles  of  letters,  memoranda, 
and  minutes — into  a  regular  and  quite  readable  biography,  iu 
which  the  figure  of  his  hero  is  never  lost  amid  the  profusion  of 
historical  and  official  details.  His  conception  of  that  figure,  too, 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  exactly  true.  The  strong,  masterful 
North  Irishman,  with  his  capacity  for  rule,  his  indomitable 
■courage,  his  love  of  justice,  and  his  rude  straightforwardness, 
is  thoroughly  well  brought  out,  by  a  friend  who  does  not  forget 
that  under  that  rough  husk  was  one  of  the  most  tender  of  hearts, 
a  man  who,  however  rugged  to  the  external  world,  was  to  those 
he  loved  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  friends.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  of  pathos  in  the  contrast  between  the  hero  of  the 
■office,  who  seemed  to  all  subjects  so  stern  and  to  all  subordi¬ 
nates  so  exacting,  and  the  man  at  home,  who  could  not  be  at 
rest  if  his  wife  were  absent  from  the  room  ten  minutes,  and  who 
was  the  playfellow  of  all  his  children.  No  one  who  reads  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith’s  minute  narrative  will  doubt  that  John 
Lawrence  was  a  king  of  men,  a  man  with  a  royal  simplicity 
■of  nature,  who  swayed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  by 
■virtue  not  of  arts  but  of  qualities  inherent  iu  himself,  who  first 
■overawed  and  then  conciliated  millions  of  Asiatics  by  right  of  a 
ertain  majesty  of  nature.  The  public  instinct  about  his  char¬ 
acter  is  shown  conclusively  to  have  been  true,  shown  so  conclu¬ 
sively  that  we  doubt  if  there  will  be  more  discussion  about  him, 
if  future  historians  will  do  any  more  than  describe  Lord  Law¬ 
rence  as  one  of  the  men  whose  greatness  is  beyond  question,  and 
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needs  but  little  analysis.  This  effect  is  produced,  moreover,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  usual  efforts.  Nothing,  so  far  as  we  perceive,  is  con¬ 
cealed,  or  softened,  or  slurred  over.  Mr.  Smith,  though  enthusi¬ 
astic  for  his  subject,  is  not  a  slave  to  him,  does  not  deny  his 
hardness  or  his  dominance,  or  his  occasional  want  of  sympathy 
with  those  he  ruled  so  well.  He  does  not  try  to  hide  his  principal 
defect  as  a  ruler,  a  proclivity  to  prejudice  about  persons — usually 
well  founded,  but  still  prejudice— and  he  by  no  means  over-exalts 
his  intellectual  power.  Indeed,  we  have  a  fancy,  which  we  cannot 
prove  without  quoting  the  whole  book,  that  he  rather  under¬ 
rates  it,  that  he  does  not  in  his  mind  do  quite  justice  to  that 
hard,  cold,  but  nearly  perfect,  sensibleness  which  in  John 
Lawrence,  as  in  almost  all  men  who  have  reigned  successfully, 
formed  the  substratum  of  the  intellectual  character.  He  could 
always  see  the  proportion  of  things,  the  meaning  of  events, 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  resource  in  his  hand.  Though  a 
man  of  marvellous  decision,  he  hated  to  decide  without  careful 
thinking,  usually,  however,  when  he  had  thought,  returning  to 
his  first  impression.  For  all  his  simplicity,  he  was  wonderfully 
difficult  to  take  in, — no  native,  in  particular,  ever  performed  that 
feat ;  he  was  never  carried  away  by  enthusiasm ;  and  he  had 
the  king’s  feeling  that,  after  all,  the  first  value  of  men  was 
as  instruments ;  and  that  if  they  were  expended  for  the  State, — - 
well,  they  were  vei'y  usefully  expended.  He  would  on  occasion, 
as  in  Hodson’s  case,  employ  a  man  in  whom  he  utterly  dis¬ 
believed  ;  and  though  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  repudiates  the 
charge,  he  could  be  nearly  merciless  in  using  up  the  men  who 
could  be  of  use,  but  who  did  not  possess  his  own  iron  force.  As  a 
rule,  Mr.  Smith  paints  the  warts  faithfully,  and  the  reader 
who  is  painstaking  can  see  well  for  himself  where  the  defects, 
such  as  they  are,  in  a  most  heroic  figure  are  to  be  sought.  The 
materials,  in  fact,  for  a  complete  and  living  portrait  of 
Lord  Lawrence  have  been  brought  together,  under  most  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances,  with  a  completeness  which  we  heartily 
admire. 

The  single  defect  of  the  book  is  that  the  materials  have  not 
been  thoroughly  reduced  to  shape.  It  is  too  big,  too  full  of  stuff, 
too  well  stocked  with  argument.  If  we  were  to  say  it  was 
verbose,  we  should  be  unjust,  for  Mr.  Smith  writes  well,  is  never 
dull,  and  only  occasionally  grandiloquent ;  but  there  is  too  much 
of  it,  too  much  in  every  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  whole.  The 
sense  of  proportion  is  imperfect.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  clearly 
see  that  it  is  in  his  great  work,  and  not  his  little  work,  that 
John  Lawrence  is  interesting;  that  the  history  of  his  earlier 
life  requires  no  details,  and  might  be  compressed  into  fifty  pages ; 
that  his  deeds  were  the  creation  of  “  the  Punjab”  and  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Delhi ;  that  the  man  is  of  the  kind  who  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  strong  outliue,  and  needs  few  of  the  slighter  touches. 
Still  less  does  he  need  apology.  Mr.  Smith — quite  naturally, 
considering  the  controversy  about  Lord  Lawrence  which  the 
Tories  contrived  to  raise — thinks  him  in  need  of  praise,  and  very 
often  writes  as  if  he  were  a  controversialist,  defending  his  friend 
against  unseen,  but  powerful,  calumniators.  That  may  be,  for 
what  we  know,  the  exact  truth  ;  but  that  attitude  detracts  from 
the  value  of  the  biography,  and  has,  with  certain  pieces  justifi- 
catives  which  should  have  gone  into  an  appendix,  swollen 
its  bulk  to  au  inordinate  extent,  an  extent  the  more 
remarkable,  because  Mr.  Smith  has  unusual  self-control, 
takes  no  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  inflict  history  on  us, 
and  has  compressed  Lord  Lawrence’s  Viceroyalty  as  sternly  as 
Carlyle  compressed  Frederick’s  civil  administration  after  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  The  bulk  is  increased  by  a  great  many  pages 
like  the  following,  which,  if  the  book  reveals  either  John 
Lawrence  or  his  surroundings — and  it  does  both — cannot  but 
leave  upon  the  reader  an  impression  of  intrusive  superfluity : — 

“And  who  was  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  had  done  most 
towards  this  result  ?  To  whom  did  all  England  and  all  India,  while 
the  memory  of  his  deeds  was  too  fresh  and  the  personal  sense  of 
deliverance  was  too  vivid  to  allow  of  aught  but  the  simple  truth 
being  told,  agree  that  our  success  was  chiefly  owing  f  To  whom  but 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  who  had  fixed  those  keen, 
deep- set,  grey  eyes  of  his  on  that  one  spot  from  the  very  moment  of 
the'revolt,  and  had  refused  to  look  elsewhere  till  he  had  secured  and 
had  witnessed  its  fall  ?  He  it  was  who,  ruling  the  most  warlike  and, 
potentially,  the  most  turbulent  of  Indian  provinces,  had  made  it  to  be 
the  arsenal,  the  anchor,  the  recruitiDg-ground  of  the  whole  of  India, 
and  holding  it  in  his  iron,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  in  his  easy  grasp, 
had  crushed  mutiny  and  disorder  wherever  it  had  shown  its  head,  had 
kept  thousands  of  armed  and  disarmed  Sepoys  in  hand,  had  carried 
on  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  and  raised  its  revenue  aa 
though  iu  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  yet  had  stripped  it  of  ita 
natural  guardians,  of  the  great  army  which  successive  Governors- 
General  had  thought  essential  to  its  security  and  that  of  India,  had 
sent  regiment  after  regiment  in  quick  succession  to  Delhi,  and  then  to 
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take  their  places,  relying  on  the  justice  of  his  rule,  had,  with  prudent 
audacity,  enlisted  Sikhs  and  Punjabis,  Afridis  and  Mohmunds,  and  re¬ 
presentatives  of  a  dozen  other  wild  tribes,  till  he  could  boast,  and  truly 
boast,  that  he  had  called  into  existence  an  army  of  over  30,000  men. 
The  natives  of  the  Punjab  generally  and  the  civil  and  military 
officers  trained  in  the  Lawrence  school,  no  doubt  contributed,  in  their 
several  degrees,  nobly  towards  the  general  result.  But  in  what  chief 
ruler,  we  may  well  ask,  did  all  the  best  elements  of  a  province  ever  find 
so  stalwart  and  so  true  a  personification,  in  whom  were  they  all  so  well 
summed  up  as  was  the  Punjab  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  ? 
Alone  the  Punjab  had  done  the  work.  Not  a  man  had  come  from 
England,  or  was  within  four  hundred  miles  of  the  scene  of  action, 
when  Delhi  fell.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  contingent  from 
Meerut,  and  the  help  sent  by  Prere  from  Scinde,  not  a  man,  not  a 
rupee,  not  a  gun,  not  a  beast  of  burden,  had  come  from  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  India  to  the  support  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  leading  members  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  of  the  Government  of  England,  that  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army  before  Delhi,  who  knew  the  circumstances  best,  and  the  ablest 
of  the  subordinates  who  served  under  him — in  spite  of  jealousies, 
and  heartburnings,  and  misconceptious,  such  as  must  arise  at  such 
a  time — all  greeted  Sir  John  Lawrence  by  acclamation  as  the  man 
who  had  done  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  save  the  Indian 
Empire  ?” 

All  that,  be  it  remarked,  is  after  eight  hundred  well-filled  pages 
of  narrative,  showing  all  that  John  Lawrence  had  been  and 
done.  The  same  defect,  the  defect  of  the  novelist,  who  says, 
“  See  how  good  my  hero  is,  how  noble,  and  how  well  under¬ 
stood  !”  constantly  reappears,  and  with  the  over-profuseness  of 
the  story,  injures  for  the  reader  what  is  otherwise  both  excellent 
and  enjoyable  work.  We  do  trust  that  when  the  popular 
edition  is  called  for,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  himself  will  compress 
his  own  work  with  a  ruthless  hand,  prune  it  down  unsparingly 
till  it  occupies  only  one  volume,  in  which  there  shall  be  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  biographer’s  reflections.  He  will  find  that,  as 
always,  “  the  more  the  marble  wastes,  the  more  the  statue 
grows,”  and  that  the  figure  of  his  hero  will  come  out  still  sharper, 
still  more  grand,  still  more  attractive  to  a  generation  which 
knew  him  not. 

This  reviewer,  who  has  heard  more  of  Lord  Lawrence  than 
most  men,  has  heard  but  four  charges  against  him  that  were 
worth  one  moment’s  attention.  One,  a  very  trumpery  one,  but 
incessantly  reiterated  in  India,  is  that  he  was  a  mean  man. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  evidently  heard  this  also,  takes  some  pains  to 
show  that  it  was  not  true,  and  succeeds.  Lord  Lawrence  de¬ 
tested  not  only  waste,  official  or  private,  but  expenditure  on 
himself ;  but  he  could  give  liberally  and  ungrudgingly,  whenever 
there  was  any  reason  or  justification,  and  was  always  the  one 
of  the  family  to  whom  all  its  members  looked  for  guidance  and 
help  in  pecuniary  affairs.  Another  charge  was,  that  he  benefited 
by  the  services  of  other  men,  and  was,  in  fact,  made  by  them. 
There  is  not  throughout  his  career,  as  here  related,  the 
faintest  justification  for  the  charge.  Throughout,  it  is  palpa¬ 
ble  that  the  true  charge  lies  the  other  way,  that  he  was 
from  first  to  last  a  little  too  much  the  master,  a  little 
too  apt  to  stipulate,  as  it  were,  with  those  whom  he  selected 
that  they  would  always  take  orders  and  inspiration  from 
himself.  He  blamed  his  servants  rather  than  praised, 
except  when  he  was  writing  of  them.  The  third  is,  that 
he  behaved  unfairly  to  his  brother,  Sir  Henry,  a  man  as 
much  beyond  him  in  genius  as  below  him  in  efficiency. 
The  general  truth  as  to  that  story  comes  out  thoroughly 
in  the  narrative.  Lord  Lawrence,  essentially  a  typical 
Englishman,  never  mentioned  his  brother  without  admit¬ 
ting  his  superiority,  and,  when  they  clashed,  sent  in  a  re¬ 
quest  for  his  own  removal.  But  Sir  Henry  was  essentially  an 
Irishman,  and  Lord  Lawrence,  when  under  him  or  alongside  him, 
fretted  at  his  foibles  till  half  his  powers  were  gone.  The  history 
of  the  two  countries  is  in  the  quarrel,  or  rather  would  be,  if 
both  countries  had  been  blameless.  And  finally,  it  is  alleged  that, 
in  the  height  of  the  struggle  for  Delhi,  Lord  Lawrence  recom¬ 
mended  that,  if  the  day  went  against  us,  we  should  cede  Peshawur 
to  the  Afghans,  retire  behind  the  Indus.and  utilise  the  great  garri¬ 
son  of  Peshawur,  itself  a  small  corps  d'armee,  for  the  reconquest 
of  India.  That  charge  is  exactly  true,  and  is  fully  admitted,  the 
only  question  being  whether  Lord  Lawrence  was  right  or  wrong. 
We  believe,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
that  he  was  not  only  absolutely  right,  but  that  in  the  contin¬ 
gency  suggested,  retreat  from  before  Delhi,  no  other  plan  could 
by  possibility  have  been  adopted.  And  one  of  the  most  coldly 
luminous  intellects  that  ever  studied  English  politics  from  with¬ 
out,  the  Prince  Consort,  thought  so  too,  and  specially  told  Lord 
Lawrence  that  on  that  question  he  had  been  entirely  right. 


WILFRED’S  WIDOW* 

A  thoroughly  amusing  book,  the  interest  of  which  carries  the- 
reader  on  through  every  page  of  a  sufficiently  brief  stoiy.  We- 
must  say,  however,  that  we  have  seldom  read  a  story  so  lively 
which  is  more  open  to  the  old  criticism  that  the  bad  character 
of  the  novel  is  a  great  deal  more  interesting  than  any  of  the 
good  characters  with  which  it  is  brought  into  unfavourable  com¬ 
parison.  How  is  it  that  “the  Author  of  Mrs.  Je/fyiingham' s 
Journal”  manages  to  inspire  her  readers,  without,  we  think,  at 
all  intending  to  do  so,  with  a  sort  of  terror  at  the  codes  of  con¬ 
vention,  like  unto  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  into  which 
English  county  life  crystallises  under  the  influence  of  family 
usages  and  social  etiquettes.  Instead  of  making  us  feel 
how  worthless  the  young  woman  who  constitutes  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  of  this  story  really  is, — and  she  is  worthless, — the  author 
of  Mrs.  JerninglwmCs  Journal  manages  to  inspire  us  with  a. 
very  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  for  her,  and  to  make  us 
feel  a  shade  of  something  like  contempt  for  the  quite  too  inno¬ 
cent  young  ladies  on  whom  she  imposes  so  completely,  and,  so 
far  as  her  own  character  goes,  so  involuntarily.  We  are  aware  that 
our  author  means  to  inspire  us  with  the  feeling  that  the  decent 
conventions  of  English  county  life  are  nothing  but  the  outworks, 
as  it  were,  of  the  inward  humility  and  receptiveness  of  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  that  the  wildness  and  waywardness  of  her 
adventuress  are  in  the  same  way  meant  to  be  the  counterparts 
of  those  moral  qualities  which  resent  discipline  from  above,  and, 
exist  only  to  win  distractions  and  enjoyments  for  the  possessor 
of  them.  Somehow,  however,  she  hardly  succeeds  in  con¬ 
veying  this  impression  adequately  to  her  readers’  minds. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Constance  and  Ally,  with' 
their  final  assumption  that  there  is  no  life  at  all  except 
the  life  of  the  domestic  and  religious  affections,  and  their 
utter  want  of  insight  into  those  aspects  of  human  nature  which 
do  not  depend  on  the  affections  for  their  satisfaction  but  which 
crave  more  vivid  external  interests,  rather  incline  us  to 
apologise  for  the  adventuress,  than  to  blame  her  as  she  deserves; 
and  we  suspect  even  that  the  authoress  herself  has  a  half-sup¬ 
pressed  sympathy  with  her  self-caged  wild  bird,  or  she  would 
hardly  be  able  to  describe  the  delight  of  her  first  escape  from 
the  conventions  of  a  well-bred  county-circle  with  such  vivid  and 
almost  irresistible  force  : — 

“  She  sprang  into  an  empty  first-class  carriage  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
rather  proud  of  having  a  man  in  handsome  livery  to  give  her  her 
ticket  when  she  was  seated  there,  and  arrange  her  light  summer  wrap 
about  her.  And  then  the  train  started,  and  carried  her  off  to  London 
in  it.  It  was  only  seven  weeks  since  she  had  travelled  the  same  road 
from  London  to  Woodlands,  and  what  eventful  weeks  they  had  been 
to  her  !  What  delightful  changes  they  had  brought  into  her  life,  in¬ 
tolerable  as  the  burthen  of  them  had  at  last  become  !  And  now  in 
what  altered  circumstances  was  she  retracing  her  steps  !  She  threw" 
her  arms  up  triumphantly  in  the  air,  then  jumped  to  her  feet  and 
began  dancing.  It  is  not  easy  to  dance  in  a  railway-carriage  that  is 
rushing  through  space  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
but  Silvia  performed  a  sort  of  war-dance  notwithstanding,  mingling 
the  steps  with  gay  hurrahs  and  exclamations  of  ‘  Free !  free  !  free  1’ 
After  a  while  she  reseated  herself,  and  made  herself  decorously  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage.  ‘Is  there  any  blessing  on 
earth  like  freedom  ?’  she  said  ;  ‘  it  is  almost  worth  while  to  have  been 
shut  up  for  a  month  in  a  cage,  in  order  to  really  enjoy  it.’  She  had; 
not  the  faintest  idea  what  she  meant  to  do  with  this  glorious  liberty 
of  hers.  Mere  liberty  at  the  moment  seemed  enough,  without 
making  any  use  of  it  at  all.  She  knew  no  one  in  London,  except  Sir- 
Percival  Ross,  whom  she  would  not  dare  to  communicate  with  ;  she 
had  no  toothache,  and  no  more  intention  of  visiting  a  dentist  than  of 
looking  up  Aunt  Lydia’s  cousin,  Selina  Fleetwood,  in  Albert  Terrace. - 
She  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  should  not  do,  though  she  had  not 
made  up  her  mind  what  she  should.  But  she  was  happy — gloriously 
happy;  and  how  pretty  she  looked,  in  her  happiness  !  Shetossed  her- 
bonnet  away  from  her,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  ;  she 
laughed  the  joyous  laugh  of  untroubled  youth ;  she  threw  herself 
about  in  twenty  different  attitudes,  saved  from  vulgarity  by  natural 
grace.  There  was  something  charming  in  this  abandonment,  that 
spoke  more  of  nature  than  of  civilisation.  It  was  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit  that  joyfully  asserted  itself  through  the  limbs,  for  the  body  was 
‘cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d’  within  the  space  of  a  railway-carriage,, 
and  yet  liberty  was  uncontrolled.  ‘  How  have  I  borne  it  so  long,’ 
she  cried  suddenly;  ‘and  how  shall  I  bear  it  any  longer  ?’  ” 

The  description  of  her  Londou  escapade  is  almost  the  best  thing 
in  the  book,  though  the  account  of  her  alarm  at  the  prospect 
of  life  in  so  confined  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  Sir  Percival 
Ross’s  house,  presided  over  as  it  is  by  a  very  strait-laced 
mother,  is  very  nearly  as  good.  Altogether,  we  must  say  that 
the  adventuress  is  painted  with  excellent  skill  and  moderation, 
amounting  sometimes  to  genuine  sympathy.  Ho  one  can 
absolutely  dislike  her,  in  spite  of  the  unstinting  resources  of 

*  Wilfred’s  Widow  :  a  Novtl.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mrs.  Jerningham’g  Journal.”" 
2  vols.  London ;  Richard  Bentloy. 
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her  falsehood,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  our  author  leaves  upon 
ns  a  sort  of  terrible  suspicion  that  the  second  brother, — the 
strait-laced  Geoffry, — is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  pursue  the  poor 
disgraced  adventuress  with  his  admiration,  even  after  all  her  arts 
have  been  discovered  and  her  impostures  brought  to  light. 

One  of  the  best  effects  iu  the  book  is  the  impression  of 
quasi-remorse  produced  on  the  poor  actress’s  previously  wholly 
unmoral  imagination,  by  discovering  the  genuine  piety  and 
goodness  of  her  supposed  sister-in-law  and  cousin,— the  incipient 
self-contempt  which  this  awakens  in  her, — and  the  dismay  with 
which  she  perceives  the  possibility  that  an  ideal  of  character  and 
conduct  may  spring  up  within  her  which  would  render  her 
intolerable  to  herself,  and  her  whole  past  life  a  sort  of  curse  of 
memory,  from  which  it  might  become  impossible  to  escape :  — 

“  Silvia  went  into  the  garden,  and  strolling  about  there,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  shake  off  the  feelings  and  thoughts  that  had  been  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  awakened  in  her  heart  that  day.  She 
shrank  from  them  with  terror,  only  just  having  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  be  happy  because  you  choose,  aud  that  memory 
of  a  past  will  interfei'e  with  the  present,  even  against  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  person  whose  memory  it  is ;  and  that  remorse 
might  he  awakened  even  in  her  heart,  resolved  as  she  was  when  she 
did  things  that  she  would  be  glad  if  they  succeeded,  and  if  they 
failed — try  again.  Was  she  passing  out  of  her  own  power  ?  Ilad 
she  lost  mastery  over  herself  P  A  few  minutes’  violent  emotioD,  and 
then  the  clouds  burst  and  the  sky  was  clear  again.  She  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this.  But  were  regret  and  remorse  actually  planting  their 
stings  in  her  breast — lasting  stings  ?  and  were  dreadful  plants  to 
spring  np  and  flourish  from  these  roots,  poisoning  her  whole  life  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  such  things  really  were  ?  She  had  read,  she 
had  heard  of  such  things— bat  did  they  really  exist,  and  coidd  they 
exist  for  her  ?  She  shrank  with  terror ;  she  cowered  down  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden.  She  was  cold  under  that  brilliant  summer  sky; 
she  was  frightened,  she  was  helpless,  she  did  not  know  what  to  do.” 

That,  and  the  little  scene  which  had  brought  her  to  feel  iu  this 
fashion,  are  powerfully  drawn,  in  one  sense  almost  too  powerfully 
drawn, — they  make  us  feel  so  much  more  sympathy  with  Silvia 
than  they  ought  to  make  us  feel  if  Constance  and  Ally  are  to 
hold  their  right  places  in  the  story.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
say  that  while  “  the  Author  of  Mrs.Jcrningham’s  Journal'’  has 
given  us  a  very  lively  and  interesting  book,  iu  which  all  the 
characters  are  sketched  with  sufficient  distinctness,  she  has 
disposed  us  to  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  outlaw,  and  less 
sympathy  with  the  saint  and  the  gentle  heroine  of  convention, 
than  she  intended  to  inspire  ; — or  that,  if  we  are  mistaken  in  this, 
she  feels  herself  more  sympathy  with  the  outlaw  than  her  own 
ideal  will  permit  her  frankly  to  acknowledge. 


FOUR  YEARS  OF  IRISH  HISTORY* 

This  book  is  brilliant,  interesting,  and  full  of  instruction  ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  the  public  will  draw  from  it  the  moral  which 
the  author  seeks  to  convey.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  impeachment  of 
the  policy  of  O'Connell  after  his  imprisonment,  and  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  counter-policy  of  the  Young  Ireland  party.  The 
author  is  exceedingly  fair.  He  tells  the  whole  truth,  and 
gives  his  readers  the  means  of  j  udging  for  themselves  how  far 
he  has  made  out  his  case  against  O’Connell.  After  a  candid 
review  of  the  whole  evidence,  as  Sir  Charles  Duffy  presents  it, 
we  must  frankly  own  that  the  policy  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  interpreted  by  the  light  of  events,  appears  to  us,  if 
not  to  justify,  at  least  to  excuse  the  attitude  of  O’Connell 
towards  them.  Look  at  the  facts.  It  is  probably  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  from  the  landing  of  Strongbow  in  Ireland 
to  our  own  day  no  single  Irishman  can  he  named  to  whom 
Ireland  owes  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  she  owes  to 
O’Connell.  He  it  was  who  first  broke  the  spell  of  Protestant 
domination,  and  taught  the  Irish  that  they  could  by  moral  force 
alone  obtain  all  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
British  Parliament.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  Sir  Charles  Duffy 
showed  iu  his  previous  volume,  that  O’Connell,  before  his  im- 
pi'isonment,  sometimes  used  language  which  sounded  danger¬ 
ously  like  an  appeal  to  physical  foi'ce.  But  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pi-ohibition  of  the  Clontarf  meeting  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  stubborn  facts,  he  frankly  recognised  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  provokiug  a  struggle  which  could  only  result  in 
the  fruitless  slaughter  of  his  followers  and  the  curtailment  of 
his  country’s  liberties.  That  was  a  lesson  which  Sir  Charles 
Duffy  and  his  friends  refused  to  learn.  With  the  uncal¬ 
culating  recklessness  of  brave  and  generous,  but  surely 
not  wise,  pati'iots,  they  blamed  O’Connell  for  not  fling¬ 
ing  his  undisciplined  and  uuofficered  masses  against  the 
trained  and  officered  troops  of  the  Government.  It  was 

*  Four  Years  of  Irish  History ,  1845-1849;  a  Sequel  to  “  Young  Ireland.’*  By  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  K.C.M.G.  London  :  Cassell  and  Co.  1883. 


easy  enough  to  convict  the  Liberator  of  inconsistency  and 
gasconade.  He  had,  undoubtedly,  used  language  which  justified 
his  followers  iu  believing  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  physical  force,  if  moral  force  should  prove  unavailing. 
But  it  was  surely  better,  and  braver  also,  to  face  the  reproach 
of  inconsistency,  and  even  of  pusillanimity,  than  to  provoke  a 
conflict  which  he  knew  must  prove  disastrous  to  his  cause  and 
ruinous  to  his  country.  It  was  probably  the  recoil  from  this 
imminent  peril  that  drove  O’Connell  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  denouncing,  without  any  reservation,  any  resort  to  physical 
force  in  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
admit,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
assert  its  freedom  and  independence  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  if 
all  other  arguments  failed.  But  he  evidently  convinced  himself 
that  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  would  inevitably  he  a  failure,  and 
thei'efore  a  crime.  Hence  the  energy  with  which  he  denounced 
any  kind  of  appeal  to  physical  force.  The  Young  Ii-elanders 
had  an  easy  task  in  i-efuting  him  on  the  gi’ounl  of  history  and 
genei-al  politics  ;  but  their  own  conduct  afterwards  proved  that 
O'Connell  was  pi-actically  in  the  right.  He  saw,  and  they  did 
not,  the  goal  towards  which  they  were  rapidly  travelling. 

The  first  serious  divergence  between  the  policy  of  O'Connell 
and  the  policy  of  Young  Ii-eland  was  exhibited  in  an  article 
written  by  Mitchell,  and  published  in  Sir  Charles  Duffy’s  paper, 
the  Nation,  the  most  influential  journal  at  that  time  iu  Ireland. 
The  avowed  aim  of  the  article  was  to  teach  the  Irish  how  rail¬ 
ways  might  he  used  as  efficient  instruments  of  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  Governnxeut.  O'Connell’s  Repeal  Association  was 
scattered  all  over  Ireland,  and  divided  into  districts,  each  undei' 
the  superintendence  of  a  Repeal  wai'den.  Mitchell  suggested 
iu  his  article  in  the  Nation  that  “  it  might  be  useful  to  promul¬ 
gate  through  the  country,  to  be  read  by  all  Repeal  wardens  in 
their  parishes,  a  few  short  and  easy  rules  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  railways  in  case  of  any  enemy  dai'ing  to  make  a  hostile  use  of 
them,”  daring,  that  is,  to  move  troops  or  constabulary  to  any  part 
of  Ireland  which  might  be  menaced  by  disorder  or  insurrection. 
Sir  Charles  Duffy  thinks  the  spirit  aud  language  of  Mitchell’s 
ai'ticle  “natural  and  legitimate,  under  the  circumstances.”  What 
were  “the  circumstances”?  Simply  that  the  Standard  had 
wiitten  of  the  agitation  for  Repeal  in  coarse  and  violent  lan¬ 
guage,  aud  had  pointed  out  that  the  railways  had  placed  every 
part  of  Ireland  “  within  six  hours  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin.” 
O’Connell  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  He  called  at 
the  office  of  the  Nation,  “  to  remonstrate  against  the  dangerous 
conjunction  of  Repeal  wardens  with  lessons  in  the  art  of 
guerrilla  warfare.”  Surely  this  was  not  surprising,  considering 
that  the  Nation  was  distributed  amoDg  all  the  Repeal  wardens, 
by  the  agency  and  funds  of  O'Connell’s  Association.  Sir  Charles 
Duffy  tauntingly  contrasts  O’Connell’s  remonstrance  on  this 
occasion  with  the  Liberatoi'’s  own  language  on  former  occasions, 
and  thinks  it  “  somewhat  surprising  ”  that  he  “  should  have 
become  so  squeamish.”  Would  it  not  have  been  fairer  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  O’Connell  had  become  convinced  of  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  all  such  language,  his  own  included,  and  was  honestly 
bent  on  discouraging  it  ?  “But  he  was  the  leader,  and  we  com¬ 
plied,”  pleads  Sir  Charles  Duffy.  But  how  did  they  comply  ? 
“  Mitchell,  in  the  next  number,  mentioned  that  Mr.  O’Connell 
had  remonstrated  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  Nation  *  had  neither  connection  with  nor 
control  over  Repeal  wardens.’”  Sir  Charles  Duffy  thinks  it 
was  ungenerous  on  the  part  of  O'Connell  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  such  a  disclaimer  ?  But  was  it  ungenerous  ?  A 
thousand  copies  of  the  Nation  were  distributed  by  O’Connell’s 
Association  among  the  Repeal  wardens.  O'Connell  would 
therefore  be  justly  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  Nation  neither  withdrew  nor  modified  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Mitchell’s  ai'ticle.  We 
candidly  do  not  see  how  O’Connell  could,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  have  allowed  his  Association  to  he  identified  even- 
in  sympathy  with  the  conductors  of  the  Nation,  when  the 
editor,  Sir  Charles  Duffy,  fouud  himself  prosecuted  for  seditious 
libel.  To  prosecute  at  all  was  unwise,  as  the  event  proved. 
But  how  could  O’Connell  have  identified  himself  with  the- 
defendants  without  making  himself  responsible  for  opinions 
which  he  heartdy  condemned  ?  The  eloquent  speech  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  counsel,  moreover,  was,  in  fact,  a  powerful  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  Mitchell’s  article, — the  right  of  the  Repealers  to 
use  physical  force  in  cari'ying  out  their  pi'ogramme.  Of  course,, 
the  abstract  right  of  insuiTeetion  remains  indefeasible  to  every 
nation  which  believes  itself  oppressed.  But  a  popular  leader 
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should  shape  his  conduct  by  what  is  practically  feasible  rather 
than  by  what  is  abstractedly  right;  and  can  anybody  now 
doubt,  looking  back  at  all  the  circumstances,  that  O'Connell’s 
■estimate  of  what  was  possible  was  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  P 

We  draw  our  conclusions  exclusively  from  the  materials 
which  Sir  Charles  Duffy  has  himself  supplied.  From  these  it 
seems  to  us  clear  that  O'Connell  saw,  and  the  Young  Irelanders 
did  not  see,  how  narrow  was  the  line  which  separated  their 
teaching  from  overt  rebellion ;  and  overt  rebellion  at  that 
time  as  the  result  proved,  was  madness.  The  death  of  O'Connell 
in  the  year  1847  removed  the  check  which  kept  the  Young 
Irelanders  within  bounds,  and  the  Devolution  in  France,  which 
soon  followed,  threw  them  clean  off  their  balance.  Sir  Charles 
Duffy  preached  rebellion  defiantly  in  the  Nation,  and  Mitchell 
-(who  had  meanwhile  separated  from  the  Nation  on  quite  another 
question)  openly  defied  the  Government  in  his  United  Irishman 
to  interfere  with  him.  “They  were  assured,”  says  Sir  C.  Duffy, 
•“  in  specific  terms,  that  if  they  could  not  forthwith  crush  these 
determined  assailants,  they  would  be  crushed  by  them.  They 
were  invited,  and  dared  to  try  the  experiment.”  “  If  yon  get 
me  within  your  power,”  said  Mitchell,  addressing  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  through  the  United  Irishman,  “  I  entreat  you  to 
show  me  no  mercy,  as  I,  so  help  me  God,  would  show  none  to 
you  !”  Sir  Charles  Duffy  condemns  the  wild  extravagance  of 
Mitchell ;  but,  in  truth,  it  differed  only  in  degree  from  his  own. 
The  materials  for  a  successful  rebellion  in  Ireland  did  not  then 
•exist.  England  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  had  no 
internal  troubles  except  in  Ireland.  Only  enthusiastic  dreamers 
•could  rely  on  active  aid  from  France  or  the  United  States,  and 
without  external  aid  a  rising  iu  Ireland  could  only  mean  a  con¬ 
flict  between  an  army  of  soldiers  and  a  promiscuous  mob  of 
•peasants.  Indeed,  the  Young  Irelanders  soon  found,  to  their 
•cost,  that  they  had  not  even  an  undisciplined  mob  to  back 
them.  The  Irish  clergy  were  opposed  to  them,  and  the  Irish 
clergy  then  controlled  the  masses.  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s 
•abortive  attempt  at  insurrection,  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs, 
seems  to  us  to  furnish  the  strongest  possible  justification  of 
'O’ConneU's  attitude  towards  the  Young  Ireland  party. 

It  is  only  the  statesmanship  of  O’Connell  that  we  are  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  statesmanship  of  the  Young  Irelanders.  That 
O’Connell  and  his  sons  were  jealous  of  the  Nation  and  its  staff 
is  probably  true,  and  if  Sir  Charles  Duffy  had  limited  his 
censure  to  points  of  that  sort,  we  should  be  disposed  to  admit 
that  he  had  made  out  his  case.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  have 
been  more  unjust  or  more  ungenerous  than  the  accusations  of  in- 
fldelity  which  O’Connell  either  inspired  or  countenanced  against 
the  teaching  of  the  Nation.  Nor,  again,  do  we  dispute  the  justice 
of  Sir  Charles  Duffy’s  accusation  of  self-seeking  and  place- 
hunting  against  O’Connell’s  immediate  friends  and  relations. 
Here,  too,  we  think  that  he  has  made  out  his  case.  O’Connell 
would  have  stood  better  with  posterity,  and  would  have  wielded 
;a  more  salutary  influence  with  the  Government,  if  he  had  kept 
his  hands  clean  from  all  official  patronage.  Of  the  contrast 
between  himself  and  the  Young  Ii  danders  on  that  point  they 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  policy,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about 
their  noble  unselfishness  and  self-sacrificing  bravery.  No 
■one  can  say  of  any  of  them  that  they  encouraged  others  to  run 
risks  from  which  they  shrank  themselves.  If  they  were  fore¬ 
most  in  urging  others  into  dangerous  enterprises,  they  were 
equally  foremost  in  placing  themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the 
•danger.  The  public  opiniou  of  England  has  condemned  their 
policy;  but  Sir  Charles  Duffy’s  book  is  a  pathetic  record  of 
•chivalrous,  if  mistaken,  patriotism. 


SCOTCH  RURAL  LIFE  IN  FICTION.* 

The  appearance  of  three  novels — two  of  them  are  decidedly  above 
the  average — dealing  exclusively  with  modern  Scotch  country 
life,  and  of  the  second  edition  of  a  series  of  realistic  and  well- 
•executed  Aberdeenshire  sketches  by  a  careful  observer  and  skilful 
social  photographer,  encourages  the  hopie  that  the  school  of 
fiction  which  used  to  reproduce  manners,  life,  and  religion  in 
humble  circles  north  of  the  Tweed  is  not  quite  extinct.  We 
have  at  present  many  Scotch  novelists  of  eminence,  no  doubt, 

*  1.  Matthew  Dule,  Farmer.  By  Mrs.  Sanders.  2  yols.  London  :  Blackwood 
•and  Sons. 

2.  Angus  Graeme ,  Gamekeeper.  By  tlie  Author  of  “A  Lonely  Life.’*  2  vols. 
London:  Gardner. 

3.  The  Laird’ s  Secret.  By  J.  n.  Jamieson.  2vols.  London:  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

4.  Lijc  among  Mg  Ain  Folk.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh:  Douglas.  1883. 


in  the  sense  of  novelists  who  are  Scotch  by  blood  or  birth,  or  both, 
like  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  William  Black.  Such  have  in 
certain  of  their  works  reproduced  social  foibles  and  humours, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant  more  particularly  has  in  her  latest  works 
shown  a  tendency  to  return  to  her  early  love,  with  all  her  early 
enthusiasm,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  from  first  to  last 
she  has  looked  at  Scotch  life  very  largely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  country-house  or  the  manse,  and  sometimes,  also,  of 
the  Episcopalian  parsonage.  Both  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  Black 
are,  however,  essentially  English  novelists,  iu  the  sense  that 
they  appeal  to  an  essentially  English  public.  Other  Scotch 
writers,  like  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  either  deal  with  the  fife 
of  Scotland  in  the  past,  or  only  with  the  picturesque  side  of  the 
present,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Gibbon  to  say  that  in  that 
work  of  his  which  ran  its  course  in  Good  Words  last  year,  he  indi¬ 
cated  more  capacity  for  penetrating  beneath  the  surface  of  Scotch 
life  than  he  has  hitherto  done.  Perhaps  the  bulk  of  Mr.  George 
MacDonald’s  novels  have  their  scenes  laid  beyond  the  Tweed,  but 
the  spirituality  which  is  their  most  notable  characteristic  is  as  rare 
in  Scotch  life  as  it  is  iu  English  fiction.  Where  are  the  successors, 
— we  shall  not  say  of  Scott  or  Miss  Ferrier,  but  of  Wilson  or 
Galt,  or  the  author  of  Mansie  Wauch  ?  Is  Scotch  character 
becoming  less  Scotch,  or  are  Scotch  “  characters  ”  now  worthy 
of  preservation  only  in  after-diuner  or  angling-roost  stories,  or 
in  collections  like  the  well-known  one  by  Dean  Ramsay  P  How 
is  it  that  the  ecclesiastical  agitations  which  during  the  last 
half-century  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  and  the 
abolition  of  patronage  in  the  Establishment,  have  not  produced 
one  good  work  of  fiction,  at  once  humoristic  and  free  from 
vulgarity  ? 

The  four  books  which  have  called  forth  these  questions  are  not 
quite  of  such  a  calibre  as,  in  effect,  to  constitute  a  full 
answer  to  them,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  products  of  the  Scotch  soil. 
Mr.  Alexander’s  Aberdeenshire  sketches,  under  the  title  of  Life 
among  Mg  Ain  Folk — which  we  must  unfortunately  dismiss  with 
a  word — are  indeed  handfuls  of  that  soil  which  has  given 
Scotland  some  of  her  hardest  heads  ;  and  one  of  them,  “  Banbie 
Huie’s  Bastard  Geet,”  which  is  full  of  quiet,  but  effective  humour, 
is  the  clearest  revelation  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  feeling  in 
Scotch  country  districts  in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  morality. 
Matthew  Dale  is  the  story  of  the  engagement  by  a  well-to-do 
Scotch  farmer  of  the  daughter  of  a  Dissenting  Presbyterian 
minister,  first  as  housekeeper,  and  then  as  wife.  The  scene  of 
Angus  Graeme  is  laid  in  a  Scotch  country  parish,  and  Angus 
Graeme  himself  is  a  character  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  other 
jneople  than  Mr.  Gladstone  fall  into  the  mistake  that  Scotland 
is  “the  land  o’  the  leal.”  The  Laird’s  Secret  tells  of 
the  fortunes  of  two  daughters  of  the  manse,  one  of  whom 
marries  “  the  laird,”  and  the  other  the  doctor,  in  a  Scotch 
parish.  There  is  in  all  three  an  abundance  of  the 
Scotch  dialect — most  of  it  wonderfully  pure,  too — of  Scotch 
proverbs,  and  of  Scotch  religion,  in  the  form,  it  must  be 
confessed,  however,  of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  disputes.  Morton, 
the  chief  villain  of  The  Laird’s  Secret,  is  a  Scotch  High- 
Church  Episcopalian,  who  commits  almost  endless  villanies, 
in  order  that  he  may  bring  converts  and  money  to  Rome. 
Angus  Graeme  is,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  an  attack 
upon  the  Free  Church.  The  raison  d'etre  of  Matthew  Dale  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  or  religious  one.  But 
when  Ann  Forbes  and  her  future  Almsuerus  first  meet,  they 
plunge  into  an  ecclesiastical  dispute.  “  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Relief  body,”  she  explains.  He  replies,  “A  Dissenter! 
Ah  !  I  believe  that  the  most  of  my  household  are  Dissenters. 
What  is  it  they  say  of  them  p  That  they’ll  neither  steal  nor 
swear;  but  they  lie  and  cheat  like  the — ahem  !”  Some  of  the 
best  minor  characters  iu  all  three  are  typical  Scotchwomen  of 
the  half-servant,  half- friend  type,  such  as  the  nurse  who  watches 
over  Helen  and  Harriet  Fitzjames,  in  The  Laird's  Secret,  and 
Janet,  the  old  servant  in  Matthew  Dale,  not  to  speak  of  practical 
Mrs.  Scott,  who  is  perpetually  helping  Ann  Forbes  out  of  her 
difficulties,  and  yet  is  also  perpetually  rushing  off  to  attend  to 
‘‘  the  bairnses’  faither,”  as,  by  a  quaint  Scotch  euphemism,  she 
describes  her  husband.  In  short,  all  that  is  really  good  in  these 
novels,  of  writing,  of  character,  even  of  sentiment,  as  also  in 
Mrs.  Walford’s  excellent  story  of  Diclc,  Netherhy — that  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  Border  novel,  however — is  Scotch,  and  rural  Scotch. 

The  Laird's  Secret  is  by  rto  means  equal  to  Matthew'  Dale  or 
Angus  Graeme.  It  has  a  crude,  juvenile  look.  The  Fitzjames 
girls  are  not  so  much  Scotch  “lasses”  as  English  boarding- 
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school  “  misses,”  who  go  into  raptures  over  Scotch  scenery  and 
character.  The  “  Laird,”  whose  secret  finds  him  out,  is  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  character;  and  Dr.  Blackburn,  whom  the  supposed 
narrator  of  the  story  marries,  poses  rather  too  frequently  as 
the  Pomposo  of  rectitude.  The  red-herring  of  “  No  Popery  ” 
is,  too,  most  ludicrously  dragged  across  the  trail  of  the  plot. 
Besides  the  nurse  already  mentioned,  there  is  only  one  good 
character  in  the  story, — Robert  Gouiday,  the  father  of  the 
girl  whom  the  “  Laird  ”  elopes  with  early  in  life ;  and  even 
he  is  a  rather  weak-kneed  specimen  of  that  “  peasant 
of  the  Lothians  ”  who,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  was  first 
taught  by  “  the  voice  of  Knox  ”  that  “  he  was  a  free  man, 
the  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  with  the  proudest  peer  or  prelate 
that  had  trampled  on  his  forefathers.”  Mrs.  Sauders’s  Matthew 
Dale  is  thoroughly  enjoyable ;  the  plot  is  evolved  with  great 
care,  and  the  style  is  remarkably  good.  Ann  Forbes’s  troubles 
with  the  household  affairs  of  the  employer  whom  she  has  admired 
from  girl-hood,  with  his  treacherous  sister,  and  his  drunken 
nephew,  are  as  genuine  as  anything  we  have  seen  in  fiction  for  a 
long  time.  Matthew  Dale,  indeed,  strikes  us  as  rather  a  “  lord 
of  creation,”  than  a  substantial  Scotch  farmer  ;  for  such  a  man, 
he  is  far  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  women, 
and  his  own  sensibilities.  The  suggestion,  too,  which  Mrs. 
Sanders  makes,  in  the  end  of  her  story,  that  the  good-natured 
dipsomaniac,  Ned  Rylands,  is  killed  of  a  cure,  in  the  shape  of 
cayenne  tea  or  bromide  of  potassium,  looks  too  like  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  incongruous  element  of  farce  into  a  true,  though 
homely  tragedy.  Matthew  Dale  is  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  a  much  more  finished  production  than  Angus  Graeme;  the 
style  of  the  latter  is  not  so  completely  under  control,  and  the  por¬ 
traits  in  it  are  not  so  carefully  executed.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
Angus  Graeme  is  full  of  force,  fire,  and  promise  ;  and  any  errors 
or  extravagances  of  diction  that  it  exhibits,  time  certainly 
may  remove  or  care  weed  out.  The  central  incident  of  the  story 
is  an  unusually  strong  one.  A  sprightly,  beautiful,  essentially 
English  girl,  Jessie  Grant— who  recalls  Mr.  Black’s  “  Daughter 
of  Heth,”  though  she  is  much  robuster — is  introduced  iuto  a 
dreary  household  of  mean,  cross-grained,  quarrelling  spinster 
aunts,  and  into  a  Scotch  village  full  of  gossip,  sectarian  self- 
righteousness  and  ecclesiastical  bickering.  Thereupon,  every 
man  at  all  “  eligible  ”  falls  in  love  with  her, — Auchencairn,  the 
half-mad  “  laird  Joshua  Pillrig,  Free-Church  clergyman  and 
crypto-sensualist  and  swindler ;  and  last  and  best,  Angus 
Graeme,  the  honest  gamekeeper,  who  saves  her  life,  and,  having 
a  wife  living,  though  separated  from  him,  has  to  assume  towards 
her  a  paternal  love,  while  his  real  sentiments  are  much  warmer. 
It  would  be  something  like  sacrilege  to  tell  the  tragedy  of  the 
gamekeeper’s  hapless  passion.  But  it  is  worked  out  with  un¬ 
doubted  skill;  we  have  not,  indeed,  in  recent  fiction,  come 
across  an  ethically  more  dignified  figure  than  this  Bayard  of 
the  Scotch  hills.  Although  the  author  of  Angus  Graeme 
seems  to  have  an  animus  against  the  Free  Church,  he  (or 
she)  shows  much  skill  in  dealing  with  the  petty  Church  intrigues 
of  Stronvar.  The  efforts  of  the  female  hawks  of  Pillrig’s  con¬ 
gregation  to  bring  drunkenness  home  to  him,  and  the  methods 
by  which  these  efforts  are  defeated,  are  detailed  with  much 
humour,  and  are  full  of  that  truth  which  is  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion.  The  writing  in  Angus  Graeme  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  free 
from  tricks  of  rhetoric  ;  but  these  are  forgotten,  in  presence  of  its 
buoyancy  and  “  go,”  which  are  maintained  from  beginning  to 
end.  Angus  Graeme  is  an  emphatically  “sound”  novel,  but 
the  author  should  give  us  still  better  things. 


SHAKESPEARE  a.  BACON.* 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Pott’s  admiration  for  the  Promus  did  not 
lead  her  to  choose  a  motto  for  her  volume  from  its  pages. 
There  is  a  delightfully  appropriate  one  at  p.  183,  which,  if  it 
had  been  used,  'would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
harmonising  with  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  preface.  It  is, 
“ Quodque  cupit  sperat,  sureque  ilium  oracula  fallunt “And 
what  he  desires  he  hopes  for,  and  his  own  oracles  deceive  him.” 
But  then,  if  the  author  had  devoted  a  few  minutes  to  ruminating 
on  the  wisdom  of  this  saying,  she  might  have  spared  herself  the 
many  hours  spent  in  compiling  so  big  a  book.  Six  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages  of  “  words,  words,  words,”  resulting  in 
nothing!  It  makes  one  melancholy  to  think  of  it. 

We  confess  that  we  took  this  imposing  volume  in  hand  with 
some  little  misgiving.  Were  we  going  to  be  convinced  that 

*  Bacon’s  Promus.  Bj  Mrs.  Hen-y  Pott.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Shakespeare— our  Shakespeare,  at  least — never  existed?  Were 
we  going  to  find  that  all  our  affections  must  be  transferred  to  a 
writer  whom  we  had  been  used  to  regard  with  more  admiration 
than  love?  We  meant  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  our  faith, 
if  it  proved  necessary ;  but  an  hour’s  reading  restored  our 
serenity,  and  the  further  we  went,  the  more  happily  con¬ 
vinced  we  were  that  Mrs.  Pott  had  only  perpetrated  a  rather 
heavy  joke,  with  the  object  of  showing  how  two  contemporary 
men  of  genius  would  naturally  have  some  thoughts  and  expres¬ 
sions  in  common,  but  a  great  many  more  that  were  peculiar  to 
each  of  them.  Of  course,  in  entertaining  this  idea,  we  may  be 
only  making  a  second  mistake;  but  it  really  does  seem  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  the  arguments  for  Bacon's  authorship  of  the  plays 
as  seriously  offered  to  the  public. 

We  do  not  quite  see,  indeed,  why  Mrs.  Pott  believes  that 
Bacon  wrote  the  Promus,  or  storehouse  of  sayings,  on  which 
she  builds  her  whole  edifice.  The  Lord  Keeper’s  early  biographers 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  its  first  appearance  is  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it 
appears  as  fifty  sheets  of  rough  jottings,  without  indication  of 
whence  they  came,  or  to  whom  they  belonged.  They  are  said  to 
be  “in  Lord  Bacon’s  well-known  handwriting,”  and  Mr.  Maude 
Thompson  vouches  for  its  authenticity;  but  this  is  only  the 
opinion  of  an  expert,  and  we  know  that  we  need  not,  unless  we  like,- 
accept  that  as  evidence.  If  Lord  Bacon  did  make  this  collection, 
he  probably  made  it  for  use.  Yet,  in  his  tolerably  voluminous 
“  acknowledged  ”  works,  he  rarely  uses  anything  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  it.  For  example,  he  put  into  it, 
according  to  Mrs.  Pott,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  extracts  from  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus,  and  used  less  than 
half  a  dozen  of  them.  This  would  be  a  waste  of  material  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  prudence  of  so  wise  a  man,  therefore  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  obliged  to  believe  that  Bacon  wrote  the  Promus. 
Perhaps  Shakespeare  did.  We  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  that 
theory,  and  write  a  book  in  support  of  it,  if  we  could  only  see  a 
greater  affinity  between  the  jottings  and  his  “  acknowledged 
works. 

We  hope  the  argument  just  indicated  against  the  authorship 
of  the  Promus  will  not  be  thought  frivolous  or  impertinent ;  it 
is  the  result  of  the  study  of  those  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Pott,  but 
does  not  claim  their  originality.  Here  are  one  or  two  of  them  : — 
Salutations  such  as  “  Good  morning,”  “  Good  evening,”  &c.,. 
were  not  in  use  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  Bacon 
was  so  struck  with  them  as  a  novelty,  that  he  wrote  down 
tentatively  not  only  these,  but  also,  “  Good  swoear,”  “  Good 
matens.” 

“  Shakespeare  makes  the  most  ordinary  people  in  the  most  ordinary 
circumstances  say,  ‘  Good  morning,’  ‘  Good  evening,’  1  Good  day.’  ” 

Therefore,  Shakespeare  is  Bacon.  Again,  the  Promus  contains- 
this  entry  : — 

“  Oremus.  In  the  plays,  both  men  and  women  in  extremity  pray, 
or  tbiDk  of  praying.”  (“  References  to  saying  prayers  about  150- 
times.”) 

Therefore,  Bacon  wrote  the  plays. 

How  powerful  imagination  can  become  when  she  is  enlisted 
as  advocate  of  a  beloved  theory,  we  find  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  the  pages  so  laboriously  devoted  to  putting  together 
the  text  of  the  Promus,  and  the  passages  to  which  the  several 
entries  are  supposed  to  have  given  birth.  Who,  without  a  very 
special  pair  of  spectacles,  could  see  the  connection  in  this- 
instance  ?  — 

“  Promus.  Et  jusiificata  est  Sapientia  filiis  suis. — Play.  Journeys 
end  in  lovers’  meeting,  every  wise  man’s  son  doth  know.”’ 

Or  in  these  ?  — 

“Promus.  Wild  tyme  in  the  ground  hath  a  sent  like  a  cypresse- 
chest. — Play.  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows.” 

“Promus.  Mala  attrahens  ad  sese  ut  caecias  nubeo. — Play.  I  am 
but  mad  north-Dorth-west ;  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a 
hawk  from  a  bandsaw.” 

“  Promus.  Si  qua  roles  apto  nnbere,  nube  parj  ( translated , — If  thou 
wilt  marry  fitly,  marry  an  equal). — Play.  If  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
marry  a  fool.” 

“Promus.  Le  riche  dine  quand  il  vent,  le  pauvre  quand  il  peut. — 

Flays.  I.  Provide  us  with  all  things  necessary . at  East- 

cheap,  there  I’ll  sup.  II.  I  will  to  dinner.  III.  Bid  them  prepare 
dinner.”  To  which  Mrs.  Pott  adds,  “  At  least  fifty  times.” 

We  will  not  pause  to  remark  upon  the  apparent  betrayal  in  the 
above  of  the  compiler’s  views  as  to  wisdom  and  marriage 
respectively,  hut  we  will  just  hint  that  it  might  have  been 
difficult  for  anybody,  even  Shakespeare  or  Bacon,  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  in  a  long  series  of  dramas,  tragic  and 
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comic,  without  any  mention  of  dinner  or  supper.  The  most 
exalted  personages  must  eat — and  do  eat  in  company — how 
much  more  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity!  We  are  rather 
surprised  that  Mrs.  Pott  does  not  suspect  Lord  Bacon  of 
having  written  The  Corsican  Brothers,  in  which  there  certainly 
•occurs  some  such  expression  as  “  We  dine  at  seven  o’clock,” 
not  to  speak  of  there  being  an  actual  dinner  “  presented  ”  on 
the  stage. 

Dr.  Abbott  in  his  preface  suggests  that  there  may  have 
occurred  now  and  then,  in  the  compiling  of  the  book,  “  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  entry  in  the  Promus.”  The  following  looks 
■very  like  such  a  misapprehension  :  — 

“  Enmenes  litter.  (Perhaps  Bacon  meant  litteratum  fautor,  or 
patronus,  as  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  founded  a  library  there 
which  rivalled  even  that  of  Alexandria.)” 

Why  might  not  Mrs.  Pott  have  just  as  easily  supposed  that 
■“•litter”  was  simply  an  English  word,  and  that  Bacon, 
thinking  of  the  swineherd  whose  charges  fed  Penelope’s  lovers, 
might  have  adopted  “  Eumenes’  litter  ”  as  a  euphemism  for  the 
^animals  to  whom  joearls  should  not  be  thrown  ? 


SANGUELAC* 

The  weakest  thing — the  only  weak  thing,  indeed — about  Mr. 
Percy  Greg’s  new  novel,  is  its  title.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  very  suc¬ 
cessful  or  very  fortunate  with  his  titles,  because,  like  his  style 
and  his  thought,  they  go  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  matter 
they  are  concerned  with.  Thus,  Ivy,  Cousin  and  Bride,  and 
Errant  were  good  titles,  because  they  really  expressed,  but 
In  different  ways,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  books  thus 
designated.  Sanguelac,  again,  though  probably  every  boarding- 
-school  girl  knows  what  it  means,  has  an  affected,  Grosvenor- 
Gallery  look.  Besides,  it  is  not  adequate.  There  are  battles, 
■sieges,  and  deaths  enough  in  these  three  volumes,  no  doubt. 
But,  “  it  is  all  dying  in  the  ‘  quality  ’  way,”  as  the  undertaker’s 
assistant  in  the  old  play  puts  it.  There  is  even  no  parade  of 
the  suits  and  trappings  of  woe,  no  gruesome  dwelling  on 
“  blood  and  wounds.”  Whatever  Mr.  Greg  may  have  intended, 
his  reader  will  not,  after  laying  down  Sanguelac,  think  most  of 
"“the  seas  of  blood  ”  and  “surges  of  gore”  to  be  found  in  it. 
Slather,  his  memory  will  dwell  on  Clarence  Derval,  its  hero,  and 
the  charming  half-sisters,  Minna  and  Bose,  whose  fortunes 
are  bound  up  with  his ;  or  on  its  author’s  gallant  attempt 
lo  drive  back  the  tide  of  history  nearly  a  generation, 
and  make  us  all  regret  that  the  result  of  the  Civil  War 
dn  America  had  not  been  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  actually 
was.  On  one  side,  Sanguelac  is  a  story  with  a  stirring  plot  and 
several  very  interesting  and  admirably  drawn  characters ;  on 
another,  it  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  and  a  very  earnest  and 
•militant  purpose,  too.  But  the  title  brings  out  neither  side, 
much  less  both.  Yet,  of  all  novelists  of  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Greg  can  least  afford  an  inadequate  or  merely  “sesthetic”  title. 
■Cap-a-pie  completeness,  with  him,  is  everything.  Sanguelac 
somehow  suggests  Sir  Galahad  starting  to  carve  the  casques  of 
men  with  a  pure  heart,  but  also  with  Postletliwaite’s  sunflower 
and  fur- collared  coat. 

To  judge  from  Mr.  Greg’s  preface  to  Sanguelac,  we  should 
•say  he  considers  his  plot  of  secondary  importance,  as  compared 
•with  his  purpose.  Most  of  his  readers  will,  however,  take  the 
•opposite  view.  A  novel  is  a  novel  all  the  world  over,  and  if  it 
is  intended  as  a  polemical  pamphlet,  then,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  author.  It  ought  to  stir  the 
heart,  not  to  set  the  head  off  on  a  career  of  ratiocination. 
Happily,  indeed,  Mr.  Greg  defeats  his  own  intention.  His  story 
is  so  good,  the  leading  characters  in  Sanguelac  are  so  worthy 
of  being  portrayed  in  fiction,  that  we  come  to  think  of  them, 
and  move  to  and  fro  with  them,  regardless  of  South  and  slavery. 
There  is  more  powerful  writing  in  some  of  Mr.  Greg’s  other 
works  than  there  is  here;  there  are  even  passages  here  which 
suggest  hurry.  But  in  many  respects  it  will  be  accounted  his 
best  novel.  It  is  his  ripest,  his  freest  from  fantastic  incident  or 
literary  extravagance,  his  most  thoroughly  human,  or,  at  least> 
his  most  distinctly  mundane.  Although  Clarence  Derval,  the 
hero,  spends  some  of  his  time  in  England,  as  the  native  land 
of  his  mother,  and  delivers  to  a  young  lady  and  a  farm  labourer 
a  lecture  against  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  which  is  not  altogether 
free  from  priggishness,  the  chief  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  more  particularly  in  South  Carolina,  of  which 
Derval  considers  himself  a  citizen  and  the  champion.  Here, 
Mr.  Greg  is  seen  at  his  best.  His  landscapes  are  good; 
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his  social  sketches  are  still  better.  In  no  work  of  fiction, 
without  exception,  have  we  seen  the  actual  difficulties  of  a 
slave-owning  Southern  aristocrat  depicted  half  so  well.  Derval’s 
father— a  rather  shadowy  personage,  by  the  way — being  in 
England,  as  Ambassador  for  the  United  States,  Clarence  is  really 
master  of  Dervalstown,  and  free  to  work  out  his  romantic 
ideas  of  his  position.  He  does  work  them  out,  and  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  for  at  the  very  close  of  the  novel,  and  after  the  Civil 
War  is  over,  we  find  him  making  use  of  the  secret  organisa¬ 
tion  known  as  “the  Ku  Ivlux  Ivlan  ”  to  exact  punishment 
for  the  murder  of  a  favourite  and  faithful  slave,  Casca. 
Mr.  Greg’s  literary  skill  is  especially  tried,  however,  in  his 
detailed  account  of  the  relations  between  Clarence  and  Bose, 
a  beautiful,  morbidly  sensitive,  and  somewhat  self-willed  girl, 
whom  he  finds  on  his  father’s  plantation,  and  whom  he  dis¬ 
covers  to  be  the  half-sister  of  Minna  Lawrence,  whose  cousin, 
guardian,  and  lover  he  is.  He  educates  Bose,  and  aids  the 
development  of  her  character.  She,  in  turn,  comes  to  adore  him 
—  although  to  the  last  she  looks  upon  him  as  “master” — and 
loses  her  life  during  the  Civil  War  in  an  attempt  to  save  his. 
Other  hands  than  Mr.  Greg’s  might  have  put  an  unpleasant 
aspect  on  this  peculiarly  delicate  relationship.  But  in  his  hands, 
it  is  perfect  trust  on  the  one  side,  repaid  with  perfect  honour 
on  the  other.  When  Minua  and  Bose  come  to  make  each  other's 
acquaintance,  without  the  former  knowing  of  the  tie  of  blood 
between  them,  troubles  arise,  resulting  even  in  a  temporary 
separation  between  Minna  and  her  lover.  The  story  of  this,  and 
of  the  threefold  reconciliation  which  is  ultimately  brought 
about,  could  not  have  been  better  told.  We  like  Mr.  Greg’s 
domestic  scenes  better  than  his  battle-pieces,  though  some  of 
these  are  undoubtedly  good.  He  admits  that  his  story  of  the 
assault  which  Derval  commits  iu  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
Senator  Somers  for  maligning  his  absent  father  is  not  his¬ 
torical,  although  he  “  believes  it  to  be  less  unfair  than  what 
in  a  similar  case  passes  for  history.”  We  object  to  its  introduc¬ 
tion  on  literary  grounds,  however.  It  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot.  Mr.  Greg  has  sunk  the  artist  in  the  controver¬ 
sialist,  in  order  to  introduce  it,  As  for  general  style,  Sanguelac 
recalls  the  warm  eulogium  which  Mr.  Buskin  not  very  long  ago 
passed  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  made  his  curious  attack  on 
George  Eliot  and  novelists  of  her  school.  His  heroes  and  heroines 
are  high-minded  and  in  most  cases  highty-educated  men  and 
women,  and  their  walk  and  conversation  are  in  accordance  with 
their  character  and  mental  development.  They  are  not  oddities, 
and  indulge  in  no  oddities  of  speech  or  behaviour.  Sanguelac  is  a 
most  enjoyable  book  to  read,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  quote 
from  it  passages  which  could  be  said  to  be  specimens  of  style. 

Looked  at  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  Sanguelac  may  be  described  as  a  challenge  by  Mr. 
Greg, — to  himself.  In  fact,  as  “  men  of  honour  ”  used  to  say 
long  ago,  “  the  matter  cannot  end  here.”  He  makes  direct  and 
indirect  charges  against  the  Federal  officers  and  soldiery  during 
the  war.  He  speaks  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Lee  and  his 
army  after  their  final  defeat  as  “  the  only  light  of  generosity 
that  shines  on  Grant’s  career.”  Of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Greg 
writes  : — “  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  pre-eminently  felix 
opportunitate  mortis.  He  did  not  live  to  put  to  the  test 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  him  by  his  eulogists,  and  receives  credit 
for  all  the  charity  he  never  showed.  Of  the  after-treatment  of 
the  conquered,  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak.”  Yet  Mr.  Greg 
says,  in  his  brief  prefatory  note,  “  What  may  be  ascribed  to 
anti-Nortliern  prejudice  is  mostly  matter  of  Northern  evidence.” 
This  being  so,  let  Mr.  Greg  substantiate  his  charges.  Let  him 
write  a  serious  history  of  the  American  Civil  War — he  will  be 
sure  to  write  a  very  brilliant  and  fascinating  one — and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  between  him  and  the  historians  whom  he 
really,  though  informally,  contradict.  For  the  rest,  those  who 
sympathised  with  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and  believed  that 
it  was  well  that  it  terminated  as  it  did,  will  not  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Greg  for  having  given  them  in  Clarence  Derval  a  Southern 
Bayard.  Nobody  denies  that  on  the  Southern  side  were  to  be 
found  many  gentlemen  of  the  type  of  Lee,  who  were  aristocrats 
in  heart  and  feeling,  as  well  as  by  position  and  blood;  in  fact, 
the  sympathy  felt  here  for  the  South  was  largely  due  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  But  Mr.  Greg  does  not  maintain  that 
such  were  gentlemen  because  of  the  slave  system  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  bulk  of  Derval’s  difficulties  arise  from  the  revolting 
conception  of  womanhood  involved  in  that  system.  Besides,  Mr. 
Greg  does  not  contend  that  the  North  sent  no  gentlemen  into 
the  war.  General  Somers,  who,  in  Sanguelac,  holds  a  commission 
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ia  the  Federal  Army,  is  as  much  of  a  chevalier  sans  peuret  sans 
reproche  as  Derval  himself,  and  is  perpetually  coming  to  the  aid 
•of  “  distressed  damsels.”  Mr.  Greg,  by  means  of  a  conversation 
between  Derval  and  Stokes,  an  English  labourer,  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  peasant  here  is  worse  off  materially  than  the 
Southern  slave  before  the  war.  Stokes,  indeed,  completes  his 
view  of  the  difference  between  peasant  and  slave  by  saying,  in 
an  undertone,  to  Derval,  “  I  have  daughters  !”  a  remark  which 
•confuses  the  too  honest  champion  of  a  hopelessly  bad  cause- 
Eut  letting  that  pass,  Mr.  Greg  should  remember  that  when 
Stokes  and  his  brethren  get  the  franchise,  they  will  be  able  to 
bring  even  their  material  grievances  before  the  country,  with  the 
moral  certainty  of  redress  by  absolutely  peaceful  means.  But 
nothing  less  than  a  social  revolution  was  required  to  place  blacks 
and  whites  in  the  Southern  States  on  a  proper  footing  towards 
each  other.  In  short,  whatever  Mr.  Greg,  as  a  historian,  may 
prove  in  the  future,  Sanguelac  proves  only  that  he  can  write  fiction 
which,  from  the  literary  and,  above  all,  from  the  ethical  point 
•of  view,  is  inferior  to  little,  and  superior  to  most,  of  the  work  of 
his  contemporaries. 


PLAIN  SERMONS* 

At  a  time  when  sensationalism  in  religion  is  somewhat  in 
favou^  and  when  it  seems  to  be  a  recognised  thing  that  old 
-facts  must  be  clothed  in  new  dresses,  if  they  are  to  have  atten¬ 
tion,  it  needs  some  courage  to  publish  a  small  volume,  in  homely 
brown  cloth,  under  the  simple  title  of  Plain  Sermons,  Preached 
'in  Town  and  Country.  Mr.  Obbard  has  not  only  displayed 
this  rare  courage,  but  he  has  justified  the  use  of  it.  We  have 
seldom  seen  a  better  collection  of  short,  earnest,  and  striking 
addresses  than  those  which  lie  before  us,  preached,  as  the  short 
preface  informs  the  reader,  before  hearers  of  different  classes, 
printed  at  the  request  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  left 
•“  rough-hewn,  as  they  originally  stood.” 

To  avoid  the  two  extremes,  the  dull,  doctrinal  sermon,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  sends  the  duller  village  intelligence  to  sleep 
over  original  sin  and  the  “  vain  talk  of  the  Pelagians,”  and  the 
'frantic  attempt,  on  the  other,  to  attract  a  weary  and  diminish¬ 
ing  congregation  by  startling  announcements  and  sensational 
utterances  from  week  to  week,  ought  not,  to  an  educated  man, 
who  has  his  subject  at  heart,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
And  yet  we  all  know  preachers  who  make  shipwreck  on  one  or 
other  shoal.  The  present  writer  has  frequently  passed  a  chapel 
whose  notice-board  could  be  outdone  by  nothing,  unless  it  be  by 
the  Salvation  Army  itself.  The  story  of  the  “  Fall  ”  was  made 
to  appear  on  this  religious  stage  as  “the  first  game  of  hide 
and  seek,”  that  of  Zaccheus  as  “the  little  man  up  the  tree.’ 
For  our  part,  we  greatly  prefer  the  opposite  extreme  of  hopeless 
dullness  to  this  irreverent  method  of  offering  worldly  baits,  in 
order  to  entice  people  to  swallow  with  it  some  spiritual  food. 

Mr.  Obbard  has  too  much  faith  in  his  subject,  and  too  much 
natural  freshness  of  thought,  to  condescend  to  anj^  artificial  gild¬ 
ing.  His  sermons  are  essentially  sermons  of  to-day,  as  we  may 
see  from  a  glance  at  his  index.  The  Census,  the  Revised  New 
Testament,  the  Imprecatory  Psalms,  and  God  the  Creator  (which 
deals  with  the  relations  between  religion  and  science),  are  titles 
which  show  us  at  the  outset  that  our  author  believes,  and 
believes  intensely,  that  religion  and  matters  of  every-day  in¬ 
cident  and  every-day  speculation  are  not  and  cannot  be  divorced. 
And  yet  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  are  not  overlooked. 
In  the  sermon  which  opens  the  volume,  Mr.  Obbard  deals  with 
the  love  of  the  Father,  and  asks  : — 

“  Why  do  you  ascribe  all  harshness,  coldness,  and  severity  to  God 
the  Father,  and  all  love,  pity,  compassion,  sympathy,  to  God  Jesus 

Christ  ? . If  God  the  Son  gave  his  life  for  you,  God  the 

Father  did  no  less  for  you,  when  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
freely  gave  him  up  to  die  for  you.  I  fear  the  Trinity  is  believed 
much  more  practically  than  the  Unity.” 

It  may  be  said  there  is  nothing  new  in  this ;  neither  is  there 
anything  new  under  the  sun.  But  the  reminder  is  needed.  The 
Idve  of  the  Son  in  making  the  Atonement  has  so  dazzled  men’s 
blurred  vision,  that  the  love  of  the  Father  in  originating  it  has 
come  to  be  overlooked.  Yet  he  that  for  duty’s  sake  or  love’s 
sake  gives  up  that  which  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  gives 
sometimes  more  than  his  own  life.  The  pointsman  who  had  to 
turn  a  train  on  to  the  line  on  which  his  infant  child  played,  to 
save  that  train,  was  no  less  a  hero  than  was  the  engine-driver 
who,  a  few  weeks  since,  passed  through  the  flames  himself  to 
save  his  freight  of  human  lives.  “  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
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he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,”  is  a  text  so  familiar  to  our 
ears,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  full  significance. 

On  the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Mr.  Obbard 
touches  very  happily,  in  his  sermon  on  the  imprecatory  Psalms, 
on  the  difficulties  of  which  he  throws  some  valuable  light. 
Taking  into  account  the  obscurity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  age  of  these  wonderful  religious  poems,  our  author  can 
hardly  be  blamed  by  the  most  cautious  critic  for  accepting  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Gospel  in  the  Laiv, — i.e.,  that,  for 
instance,  in  Psalms  cix.  and  lxix.,  David  represents  himself  as 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  ascribes  to  them  the  use  of  curses 
which  we  suppose  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  direct  against  them. 
One  verse  in  the  cix.-th  Psalm,  Mr.  Obbard  tells  us,  needs  re¬ 
translation  ;  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  any  fresh  light 
is  thrown  on  these  and  kindred  passages,  when  the  Revision  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  completed.  Here  Mr.  Obbard  takes  some 
pains,  and,  we  think,  rightly,  to  show  that  the  so-called 
“  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  is  not  altogether  absent  in  the 
New,  and  instances  Revelation  xviii.,  6-20,  and  the  woes  pro¬ 
nounced  on  Scribes  and  Pharisees  by  our  Lord,  as  examples- 
The  fact  is,  that  except  for  the  sake  of  cavilling  and  trying  to 
prove  two  “  spirits  ”  in  the  one  Revelation  of  God’s  dealings,  no 
one  would  expect  it  to  be,  or  wish  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  spirit 
of  Christ  is,  indeed,  as  far  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
law  as  Paradise  Lost  is  an  advance  on  a  first  primer ;  where 
Elijah  called  down  fire  from  heaven,  Christ  forbad  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  power,  with  an  accompanying  rebuke.  But  we  are 
nowhere  taught  that  Christianity  is  a  nerveless  philosophy, 
which  precludes  the  use  of  righteous  anger,  and  even  of  irony. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  righteous  man’s  anger,  as  well 
as  his  prayer,  “  availetli  much.” 

The  pages  on  the  “  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  ”  deal  chiefly  with  the 
much  vexed  question  of, — What  are  the  limits  of  reasonable 
requests  addressed  to  God  in  prayer  P  And  here  we  come  at 
last  to  a  passage  which  we  venture  to  think  Mr.  Obbard  should 
not  have  left  “  rough-hewn,  as  it  originally  stood.”  The 
preacher  is,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  making  the 
objections  of  others  his  own ;  but  his  interpretation  we  think 
hardly  fair:  — 

“  We  may  not  pray  for  a  good  harvest,  because  the  harvest  depends 
on  the  weather,  and  the  weather  is  governed  by  physical  laws,  which 
will  act  irrespective  of  our  wishes ;  nay,  if  we  dare  put  it  into  words, 
irrespective  of  the  will  of  God." 

The  words  we  have  italicised  are  those  to  which  we  take  excep¬ 
tion.  Some  may  surely  believe  that  “  the  weather  is  governed 
by  physical  laws,  which  will  act  irrespective  of  our  wishes,”  and 
yet  have  full  faith  in  the  power  of  God  and  his  will.  Are  not 
these  very  physical  laws  his  will  ?  Who  shall  say  that  it  may 
not  be  better  for  the  course  of  this  world  that  our  weather  should 
be  ordered  by  divine  law  acting  directly,  rather  than  by  divine 
law  acting  through  the  agency  of  man’s  desires  and  the  laws  of 
prayer  P  For  prayer,  as  well  as  weather,  may  have  its  laws, 
since  it  is  part  of  the  system  of  the  law-making  and  law-abiding 
God.  If  we  differ  from  Mr.  Obbard  on  this  point,  we  can  still 
agree  with  him  very  fully  when  he  says  : — “  If,  then,  we  are  to 
pray  for  nothing  which  is  governed  by  laws  which  we  can 
understand,  in  these  days  of  advanced  enlightenment,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  to  pray  for ;  notliiug,  at  least,  connected  with 
the  body  or  the  visible  world.”  And  we  can  follow  him  when 
he  pertinently  asks  :  — 

“  Were  Abraham,  David,  Paul,  in  the  wrong,  ignorantly  indeed,  but 
still  in  the  wrong  ?  Ought  St.  Paul  to  have  gone  to  the  doctor  about 
his  thorn  in  the  flesh  ;  but  whatever  he  did,  to  have  abstained  from 

mentioning  it  in  his  prayers  ? . Did  the  Lord  forget  we 

had  bodies,  and  that  onr  bodies  had  needs  of  their  own,  when  he 
said,  ‘  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  ?  ’  or  the  Apostle  speak  only  of 
spiritual  need,  in  his  wide  estimate  of  the  divine  love,  ‘Casting  all 
your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you  ?  ’  ” 

Mr.  Obbard’s  style  is  generally  as  terse  and  epigrammatic  as 
his  thought  is  fresh  and  vigorous.  Many  books  of  collected 
“  sayings  ”  can  boast  of  few  specimens  so  good  as  those  which 
might  easily  be  culled  from  these  pages.  “  We  are  so  sur¬ 
rounded  with  other  people,  and  their  habits  and  customs, 
religious  views  and  sins,  that  we  seldom  get  alone  with  God.” 
“  As  God  has  made  no  revelation  to  man  of  what  science  can 
discover,  so  science  can  never  reach  to  the  subjects  which 
God  has  revealed.”  “  There  will  be  pure  and  purified  in 
heaven.”  “  It  is  said,  indeed,  ‘  None  shall  pluck  God’s 
sheep  out  of  bis  hand.’  Still,  if  I  read  rightljr,  I  see 
no  assurance  that  we  have  not  the  fatal  power  to  pluck 
ourselves  out  of  his  hand.  Free-will  is  always  ours,  and  of 
necessity  it  must  be  so ;  and  our  comfort  must  lie,  not  in  a 
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passive  inability  to  be  lost,  but  in  an  active  striving  to  be 
saved.”  And  sometimes  the  quiet  irony  for  which  we  have  con¬ 
tended  as  the  lawful  weapon  of  the  Christian,  peeps  out,  as  in 
the  sermon  entitled  “  Costly  Offerings,”  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  Judas  asked  at  the  anointing  at  Bethany,  “  To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste  ?”  We  seem  to  find  it  in  the  opening 
sentences  : — “  This  was  the  question  of  a  thief.  It  is  still  the 
question  of  thieves.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  original  thief ; 
afterwards,  we  will  turn  to  the  modern  thief',”  and  undoubtedly 
we  find  it  reappear  very  soon.  “  Christ  blames  Judas  for  being 

a  Utilitarian . Thank  God,  we  are  seeing  a  change  ! 

We  are  getting  to  acknowledge  that  because  God  can  be  wor¬ 
shipped  in  a  cottage,  still,  He  never  said  he  preferred  a  cottage, 
or  that  because  Christ  condescended  to  be  born  in  a  stable, 
that  therefore  He  takes  delight  in  a  building  as  near  a  stable  as 
may  be.”  If  Mr.  Obbard’s  congregation  did  not  subscribe 
largely  to  the  organ  for  which  he  thus  appealed,  we  despair  of 
the  power  of  preaching.  The  sermon  is  a  masterpiece  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  a  reverent  and  beautiful  service ;  and  the 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  Alioliab  and  Bezaleel,  which,  to 
our  mind,  for  ever  sanctifies  as  well  as  sanctions  art,  even  in  its 
humblest  forms  of  expression,  is  particularly  happy. 

And  if  we  may  single  out  two  more  of  Mr.  Obbard’s  sermons 
for  especial  notice,  we  shall  choose  those  on  “  Purity  ”  (p.  176), 
and  on  “  Christian  Loveliness  ”  (p.  187).  Both  strike  one 
key,  and  both  subjects  are  admirably  handled.  One  might  well 
be  a  prelude  to  the  other,  for  the  former  deals  with  the  coarser 
forms  of  temptation,  and  the  latter  is  directed  rather  to  the 
preservation  of  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in  our  surroundings! 
our  occupations,  our  lives.  To  these  occupations,  to  our  books, 
and  our  recreations,  the  preacher  bids  us  apply  the  test  of  St. 
Paul’s  lofty  standard,  “  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report,  think  on  these 
things.”  When  we  apply  this  to  the  books  we  read,  shall  we 
not  also  to  the  society  papers  we  buy, — the  food  which,  no  less 
than  a  three-volumejnovel,  goes  to  feed  our  own  minds,  and  the 
younger  and  more  impressionable  minds  around  us  ?  The 
Christian  ideal  of  character  is  not  that  from  which  gross 
impurity  is  absent,  but  that  in  which  holiness  is  present ;  and 
holiness  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  action,  it  is  a  state  of  mind  and 
of  heart.  Were  the  standard  of  professing  Christians  that  of 
St.  Paul — and  we  may  add,  without  irreverence,  that  of  our 
author — there  would  be  no  need  for  sensationalism  in  religion, 
since  its  beauty  would  be  apparent  to  all  men;  and  still  less 
necessity  for  Christian  Evidence  lectures,  for  the  Christian  life 
itself  would  be  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  argument  in  its 
own  defence. 


AMERICA  REVISITED* 


lx  is  impossible  to  take  up  this  new  series  of  Mr.  Sala’s  letters 
from  the  United  States  without  being  reminded  of  those  other 
letters,  written  by  the  same  pen  for  the  same  journal  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  which  did  so  much  to  set  English  people 
wrong,  and  to  keep  them  wrong,  concerning  the  real  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  terrible  conflict  then  being  waged  between  North 
and  South.  Still,  those  of  us  who  never  wavered  in  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Northern  States  were  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom,  and  that  their  final  triumph  was  inevitable, 
can  at  this  time  of  day  well  afford  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  ; 
and  a  full  reconciliation  is  rendered  not  only  easy,  but  pleasant, 
by  the  very  frank  and  handsome  confession  which  Mr.  Sala 
makes  in  his  preface  to  these  volumes.  He  writes  : — 


“  When  I  first  went  to  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1863,  I  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  young  man, — very  prejudiced,  very  con¬ 
ceited,  and  a  great' deal  more  ignorant  and  presumptuous  than  (I 
hope)  I  am  now.  When  I  landed  in  America,  the  country  was  con¬ 
vulsed  by  one  of  the  most  terrific  internecine  struggles  that  history 
has  known.  I  took,  politically,  the  wrong  side, — that  is  to  say,  I 
was  an  ardent  sympathiser  with  the  South,  in  her  struggle  against 
the  North.  In  so  taking  a  side,  I  was  neither  logical  nor  worldly- 
wise,— in  short,  I  approved  myself  to  be  what  is  commonly  called  a 
fool ;  but  my  partiality  for  1  Dixie’s  Land  ’  was  simply  and  solely  due 
to  a  sentimental  feeling  ;  and  at  thirty-four  years  of  age  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  possess  some  slight  modicum  of  sentimentality.  My  heart 
was  with  the  South,  because  I  came  on  my  mother’s  side  of  a  West- 
Indian  family — and  a  slave-owning  family — ruined  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies  ;  and  although  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  was  altogether  wrong  in  what  I  wrote  politically  concern- 
ing  ‘  America  in  the  Midst  of  War,’  my  heart  is  still  in  the  South — 
with  her  gallant  sons  and  her  beautiful  daughters  ;  and  the  song  of 
1  Maryland  !  my  Maryland  !’  yet  stirs  that  heart  like  a  drnm,  and 
will  not  so  cease  to  stir  it,  I  hope,  until  it  ceases  to  beat  for  good  and 
all.” 
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These  are  simple  and  manly  words.  No  one  will  be  so  churlish- 
as  to  grudge  Mr.  Sala  his  sympathetic  heart- stirrings ;  and 
we  quote  the  passage  with  pleasure,  not  only  because  it  is 
honourable  to  tlie  writer  of  it,  but  because  it  probably  explains 
a  good  deal  of  the  almost  fanatical  partisanship  of  other  English 
Southerners  besides  the  author  of  these  volumes. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  America  Revisited  is  an> 
exceedingly  readable  and  amusing  book,  because  Mr.  Sala 
seems  to  find  it  impossible  to  write  anything  that  is  unreadable 
or  dull.  To  say  that  be  has  wonderful  powers  of  observation,, 
is  to  do  him  less  than  justice,  because,  in  general  use,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  observation  ”  is  limited  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  apprehension  of  impressions  made  on  one  sense  only, 

- — that  of  sight ;  while  Mr.  Sala  has  brought  not  merely 
his  sight,  but  all  bis  other  senses,  into  the  highest  possible¬ 
training  as  purveyors  of  material  for  literature.  This,  though 
a  valuable  acquirement,  is,  as  a  means  to  certain  ends,  a  some¬ 
what  dangerous  one.  It  gives  to  single  facts  an  interest  with 
which  the  mind  is  for  the  time  satisfied,  and  out  of  this  satis¬ 
faction  springs  the  temptation  to  pass  from  this  small  fact  to 
that,  without  any  thought  of  those  larger  facts  of  relation  which 
alone  are  the  objects  of  intellectual,  as  opposed  to  merely 
sensuous  perception.  This  is  the  temptation  which  has  beset 
Mr.  Sala,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  lias  yielded  to  it,  appar¬ 
ently  without  a  struggle.  In  his  former  book,  be  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  opinions  which  turned  out  to  be  wrong ;  in  the  present 
work,  he  saves  himself  from  a  repetition  of  the  humiliation  by 
carefully  excluding  from  bis  jiages,  not  merely  opinions,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  even  the  raw  material  of  classified  facts  out  of 
which  opinion  is  manufactured. 

Of  course,  it  may  frankly  be  admitted  that,  at  this  time  of 
day,  it  is  difficult  to  treat  the  social  aspects  of  American  life 
with  breadth  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  novelty ;  but  surely 
there  is  some  happy  mean  between  hackneyed  generalisations 
and  tlie  scrappy  details  with  which  Mr.  Sala  fills  his  two  large 
volumes.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  many  of  these  details 
are  entertaining  enough  in  themselves,  and  even  when  they  are 
not,  Mr.  Sala’s  treatment  always  makes  them  so ;  but  of  the 
great  majority  of  them,  nothing  more  than  this  can  be  said,  and- 
we  should  hardly  exaggerate,  did  we  declare  that  all  the  matter 
in  this  work  which  adds  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  United' 
States  of  two  years  ago  could  be  compressed  into  less  than 
fifty  pages.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  guilty  of  unfair¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  little  unfair  to  blame  Mr.  Sala  for  not 
being  instructive,  when  be  so  consistently  refrains  from  giving 
himself  the  airs  of  an  instructor.  As  a  lively  record  of  the 
author’s  personal  experiences,  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  as  the  production  of  such  a  record  was  probably  all 
that  he  had  in  view,  it  may  he  well  for  us  to  remember  Pope’s 
capital  piece  of  advice  to  the  critic 

“  In  every  work  regard  the  writer’s  end, 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  he  intend.” 

A  brick  is  hardly  satisfactory  as  a  sample  of  a  house,  but  half- 
a-dozen  bricks  may  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  a  load, 
and  America  Revisited  is  a  hook  which  can  be  sampled  by  quota¬ 
tion  much  more  adequately  than  it  can  be  described  by  com¬ 
ment.  Our  first  extract  has  some  claim  to  he  [considered  in¬ 
structive,  for  it  describes  a  minor  development  of  civilisation 
which  ought  to  make  us  ashamed  of  the  comparative  barbarity 
of  English  methods,  and  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have- 
seen  previously  noticed : — 

“The  arrangements  for  setting  down  and  taking  up  at  public 
places  of  amusement  in  New  York  strike  me  as  being  admirable.. 
There  is  no  hurry,  no  confusion,  no  rudeness,  no  extortion,  and  no 
unnecessary  delay.  An  adequate  force  of  stalwart,  intelligent,  and 
obliging  policemen  is  always  on  hand.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  New  York  police  are  being  violently  abused  for  the  addicted¬ 
ness  to  ‘  clubbing  ’  people, — that  is  to  say,  to  brain  them  on  slight 
provocation  with  their  truncheons.  All  I  know  is  that  they  did  not 
club  me,  and  that  whenever  I  asked  a  question  of  a  constable,  he 
answered  me  politely.  When  you  alight  from  your  coupe,  a  ticket 
bearing  a  number  is  handed  to  you.  Another  ticket,  bearing  the 
same  number,  is  given  to  your  coachman,  who  knows  where  to  take 
up  his  stand,  and  who  promptly  responds  to  the  summons  of  the 
police,  when  he  is  wanted.  There  is  no  frenzied  shrieking  of  ‘  Mrs. 
Smith’s  carriage  ’  stopping  the  way.  Nobody’s  carriage  stops  the 
way.  Mrs.  Smith  is  Number  Sixty,  or  Number  One  Hundred  and 
Tod,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  the  carriage  is  called,  it  comes.” 

This  is  a  lesson  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  learn  from  our 
American  cousins,  as  speedily  as  maybe;  but  Mr.  Sala  seems  to 
think  that  in  one  little  detail  of  railway  management  they  have 
something  to  learn  from  us.  To  the  generally  admirable 
qualities  of  tlie  railway  system  in  the  States,  he  pays  the  usual 
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tribute,  but  complains  strongly  of  the  serious  annoyance  to 
which  the  traveller  is  subjected  by  the  frequent  collection  of 
tickets : — 

“The  ‘conductor’  or  guard  seems  to  be  always  ‘  at  you.’  For 
example,  between  New  York  and  Richmond  I  was  asked  to  show  my 
ticket,  or  rather  to  pay  fragments  of  fare — for  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  debarred  me  from  booking  right  through — 
first  at  Jersey  City,  secondly  at  Philadelphia,  thirdly  at  Baltimore, 
fourthly  at  Washington,  aDd  fifthly  at  Quantico,  a, little  river-side  station 
between  Alexandria  and  Richmond.  Dozing  off  into  slumber,  com¬ 
posing  yourself  to  read,  subsiding  into  meditation  and  the  onjoyment 
-of  a  cigar,  it  was  all  one.  The  inevitable  conductor,  a  glaring  lan¬ 
tern  in  his  hand,  ruthlessly  woke  you  up,  or  implacably  interposed 
between  yourself  and  your  cogitations,  and  demanded  your  ticket.” 

Perhaps  this  blot  may  not  really  be  as  large  as  it  seems  to  Mr. 
Sala.  On  a  first  perusal  of  the  passage,  we  were  stirred  to  much 
sympathy  with  his  broken  slumbers  and  interrupted  medita¬ 
tions  ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  us  that  in  a  journey 
by  ordinary  train  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  the  ticket-collector 
would  make  quite  as  many  incursions,  and  if  Mr.  Sala  were  not 
to  book  through,  he  would  not,  in  this  country,  be  able  to  pay 
his  way  onwards  without  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  the  train, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  ruthlessness  of  the  man  with  the  lantern, 
the  balance  of  advantage  seems  even  here  to  be  with  Brother 
Jonathan. 

Mr.  Sala  has  a  stronger  case  when  he  attacks  the  church-bell 
nuisance,  as  it  exists  in  American  cities.  Even  in  England,  the 
ding-dong  of  the  half-hour  before  service-time  is,  in  some  places, 
somewhat  trying ;  but  here  the  bell  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
monopoly  of  the  Established  Church,  while  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  Liberation  Society’s  ideal  of  religious  equality  is 
realised,  every  church — chapels  are  never  heard  of — boasts 
•or  may  boast  its  steeple,  and  every  steeple  has  its  bell  or  bells, 
which,  as  Mr.  Sala  savagely  remarks,  “  boom  and  brawl  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  as  though  they  were  so  many  hotel  gongs, 
■calling  guests  to  theological  meals.”  The  bells  were,  however, 
only  one  element  in  Mr.  Sala’s  American  Sunday  troubles. 
He  is  severe  upon  the  Sabbatarianism  of  a  large  number  of 
the  States,  and  he  has  a  theory  to  account  for  its  maintenence 
which,  at  any  rate,  possesses  the  merit  of  novelty.  He  states  it 
thus : — 

“  On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  taken  tlio  liberty  to  observe 
that  the  American  Sunday,  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 

•observing  it,  was  socially  a  day  of  tribulation .  In  the 

Northern  and  Middle  States,  so  it  seems  to  me — but  I  am,  of  course, 
as  in  all  things,  open  to  conviction — the  rigid  Puritanical  or  Mosaic 
observance  of  Sunday  is  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  Those 
laws  are  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  a  class  who,  by  right  and 
custom,  are  socially  by  far  the  most  influential  in  the  United  States, 
— I  mean  the  ladies.  Women  do  not  frequent  bars  or  barbers’  shops  ; 
they  are  not  given — in  this  country,  at  least — to  driving  fast-trotting 
horses ;  they  do  not  smoke  cigars  ;  and  they  are  extremely  fond  of 
going  to  church,  of  wearing  their  finest  clothing  thereat,  and  of 
listening  to  emotional  music,  and  to  preachers  who  are  either 
emotional  or  comic,  or  sometimes  both.  The  sermons  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  New  York  clergymen  are  literally  as  good  as  a  play ; 
and  with  plenty  of  stirring  music,  and  pulpit  oratory  appealing 
either  to  the  risible  or  the  lachrymose  faculties,  there  is  surely  no 
reason,  so  far  as  feminine  New  York  is  concerned,  why  the  theatres 
should  be  opened  on  Sunday.  Thus,  Lovely  Woman,  both  from  a 
•devotional  and  a  recreative  point  of  view,  hails  Sunday  as  a  sweet 
boon.” 

There  may  be  something  in  this  hypothesis  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  has  recently  pointed  out,  there  is  in  many  other  matters 
besides  this  of  Sunday  observance  “  a  vast  deal  of  Conservative 
feeling,  or  at  least  of  Conservative  habit,  at  work  in  the  United 
States;”  and  to  speak  of  the  great  Western  Eepublic  as  in 
every  respect  a  “  go-ahead  ”  community,  is  to  indulge  in  one  of 
those  vague  generalisations  concerning  national  character  which 
do  so  much  harm,  because  their  simplicity  gives  them  an 
attractiveness  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  complexity  of 
truth.  So  far  as  Sabbatarianism  is  concerned,  there  are  in 
many  of  the  States  such  numerous  survivals  of  Puritan  tradi¬ 
tions,  that  it  seems  gratuitous  to  separate  one  from  the  rest, 
and  to  try  to  find  some  special  cause  for  it. 

The  evidences  of  the  “  go-ahead  ”  instinct  are,  however,  much 
more  wide-spread  and  obvious  than  those  which  testify  to  a 
lingering  Conservatism;  and  Mr.  Sala’s  descriptions  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place,  both  in  material  and  social 
development,  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  his 
two  visits,  give  one  an  almost  overwhelming  impression  of  the 
possibilities  of  American  progress,  at  any  rate  in  certain 
directions.  An  amusing  illustration  of  what  we  are  wont  to 
•consider  typical  Yankee  characteristics  is  given  in  an  anecdote 
of  a  man  of  Chicago,  who,  on  the  day  after  the  first  fire,  put  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  smouldering  ruins  a  pole,  surmounted 


by  a  board  bearing  the  plucky  inscription, — “  All  lost,  except 
wife,  children,  and  energy.  Real-estate  agency  carried  on  as 
usual  in  the  next  shanty.”  Buoyancy  of  this  kind  will  lift 
either  a  man  or  a  community  over  innumerable  difficulties ;  and 
we  read  without  surprise,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  sympathetic 
satisfaction,  that  “the  undismayed  real-estate  agent  is  alive  to 
tell  the  tale,  a  prosperous  gentleman,  who  proudly  exhibits  the 
‘wife,  children,  and  energy ’  placard  in  his  handsome  office.” 
Some  of  the  go-ahead  developments,  particularly  certain  recent 
manifestations  of  journalistic  enterprise,  in  which  Mr.  Sala  is 
naturally  interested,  are  not  quite  so  edifying  as  this  Chicago 
story.  The  latest  feat  of  the  “  interviewer,”  described  in  the 
following  sentences,  is  surely  a  climax  to  all  previous  impertin- 
encies  of  this  shameless  personage  : — 

“  A  few  days  after  I  visited  the  Tombs,  the  twelve  men  sentenced 
to  death  were  ‘  interviewed  ’  seriatim  by  a  zealous  reporter  of  the 
Now  York  Herald,  who  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  them  their  respec¬ 
tive  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment,  and  the 
particular  form  of  death  which  they  would  prefer,  supposing  that 
they  admitted  the  punishment  to  be  expedient.  To  speak  by  the 
card,  there  were  only  ten  catechumens  actually  awaiting  strangula¬ 
tion,  as  the  sentence  on  two  of  their  number  had  been  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life  just  before  the  reporter  arrived.  Two  more 
of  the  miserables  refused  point-blank  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them  ;  but  the  eight  remaining  were  explicit  enough.  They  were  all 
dead  against  hanging.  One  man  said  that  if  he  must  needs  be  put  to 
death,  he  should  like  to  be  drowned,  and  another  avowed  a  partiality 
for  being  shot ;  a  third  wanted  to  be  poisoned ;  another  suggested 
electricity,  ‘or  something  scientific  of  that  kind  while  yet  another 
modestly  hinted  that  he  thought  all  the  requirements  of  his  case 
might  be  met,  if  he  were  ‘  sent  to  the  mines.’  Their  opinions  as  to 
the  justifiability  of  their  having  shed  tho  blood  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  were  not  taken.” 

This  is  disgusting  enough  in  itself,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
disgusting,  were  it  really  symptomatic  of  the  condition  of  public 
taste  in  the  United  States;  and  that  this  is  not  the  case  is 
hardly  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  by  Mr.  Sala,  who, 
though  never  aggressively  unfair,  is  too  apt  to  follow  the  bad 
example  set  by  Dickens  in  laying  stress  upon  facts  that  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  abnormal,  rather  than  upon  those  which  are 
ordinary  and  characteristic.  Such  a  writer  is  naturally  least 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  more  solid  portions  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Sala’s  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Southern  freed- 
men,  which  might  have  been  made  very  valuable,  seems  to 
us  singularly  superficial  and  inadequate;  while  his  sketch 
of  the  Negro  Members  of  the  State  Legislatures  is  spoiled,  by 
that  spurious  picturesqueness  of  treatment  which  leaves  it 
doubtful  where  serious  portraiture  ends  and  caricature  begins. 
Had  Mr.  Sala  devoted  the  numerous  pages  now  filled  with 
amusingly  appreciative  criticism  of  meats  and  drinks  to  a 
record  of  really  illuminating  and  characteristic  facts,  his  book 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  ;  as  it  is, 
it  is  only  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  may  call  circulating-library  literature.  The  execution 
of  the  numerous  woodcuts  illustrating  the  book  is  admirable 
throughout.  As  designs,  they  have  both  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  the  letterpress  they  accompany. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ❖ - 

The  new  number  of  the  Scottish  Review,  which  may  yet  do  good 
work  of  various  kinds  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  its  predecessor,  in  respect  of  the  style  of  its  articles,  and  of  the 
firmness  of  the  grip  their  authors  have  of  the  subjects  they  deal  with. 
There  is  a  freshness  about  the  number  which  gives  it  a  special  place 
among  our  quarterlies ;  audit  is  a  decided  novelty  for  a  magazine  of  the 
kind  to  open  its  columns  to  free  discussion  of  subjects  of  controversy. 
To  many  readers,  the  first  article,  on  the  late  Dr.  Tait,  will  be  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  knew  the  late 
Primate  thoroughly.  From  the  personal  and  anecdotal  point  of  view, 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  article  on  the  subject  that  has 
appeared  anywhere.  The  tone  of  the  papers  on  the  lato  James  Clerk 
Maxwell  and  “  Medical  Reform  ”  is  excellent ;  there  is  much  that  is 
interesting  in  another,  on  “  The  Scots  Guards  in  France and  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  gives  not  a  little  out-of-the-way  information  in 
his  discourse  on  “  Ancient  Celtic  Latin  Hymns.”  A  study  of  “  Mr. 
Gladstono  and  the  Future  of  British  Politics  ”  is  clear,  and  moderate  in 
tone.  The  writer  goes  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  tracing  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  religious  earnestness  of  the  earlier,  and  the  Liberalism  of  the 
later,  portion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career;  he  also  takes  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  future,  and  of  the  demeanour  of  the  “new  democracy.”  We 
are  rather  disappointed  with  Dr.  Walter  Smith’s  poem  of  “A  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Mistake.”  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  haste,  and  it 
shows  a  spice  of  what  we  can  only  call  “  mawkishness.”  A  clergy- 
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man  who  marries  his  vulgar  landlady’s  under-bred  daughter  should 
not  only  submit  to  his  lot,  but  take  Mr.  Arnold’s  advice,  and  “neither 
strive  nor  cry.”  If  the  third  number  of  this  Review  shows  as  much 
improvement  on  the  second  as  the  second  has  done  on  the  first,  we 
should  say  its  permanent  success  is  assured. 

A  History  of  English  Rhythms.  By  Edwin  Guest,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.B.S.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  (George  Bell  and 
Sons.) — We  can  do  little  more  than  chronicle  the  appearance  of  the 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Guest’s  great  work,  one  of  the  books  which  may 
be  called  epoch-making.  All  that  could  be  found  in  the  way  of  cor¬ 
rection  and  later  observation  by  the  author  has  been  carefully  incor¬ 
porated,  and  Professor  Skeat  has  been  able,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
to  add  many  valuable  remarks  of  his  own.  Besides  this,  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  book  a  large  amount  of  work,  which  has  not  been 
the  less  laborious  because  its  results  are,  except  in  the  preface, 
unclaimed  and  inconspicuous.  One  item  of  this  work  was  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  an  index  to  authors  quoted  throughout  a  volume  of  700 
pages.  Another  item  has  consisted  in  verifying  the  references  ; 
what  this  means,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  the  original 
“  F.  Q.”  served  as  reference  to  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen,  and  “  W. 
Scott”  only  was  appended  to  quotations  from  songs  in  the  Waverley 
Novels.  “  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Guest  was  quite  a 
pioneer  in  Middle-English  literature,  and  had  to  get  together  a  large 
quantity  of  his  quotations  by  the  laborious  process  of  transcribing 
them  for  himself  from  the  manuscripts,  and  had  nothing  but  these 
transcripts  to  trust  to ;  there  was  not  even  at  that  time  any  edition  of 
Layamon  or  of  the  Ormulum,  nor  was  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  founded  till  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  book  appeared, 
Hence  it  often  happened  that  exact  references  could  not  be  given, 
nor  could  the  passages  cited  be  revised  while  passing  through 

the  press . The  difficulty  of  discovering  the  whereabouts 

of  many  of  these  has  been  very  great,  and  in  a  few  cases 
search  has  been  baffled.”  In  many  cases,  the  author  had  “  to 
work  with  the  very  imperfect  materials  supplied  by  inaccurate 
and  careless  editions,  a  difficulty  which  at  the  present  date  does  not 
exist,  so  that  we  can  hardly  appreciate  at  its  right  value  the  wonderful 
industry  which  reduced  such  materials  to  order.”  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  author  had  to  quote  at  second-hand.  A  curious  result  of 
this  appears  in  a  note  to  p.  283,  where  Dr.  Guest,  on  the  rhythm,  “  0 
Troy,  Troy  !  there  is  no  boote  but  bale,”  observes,  “  Compare  the 
following  :  a  broad  bream  :  to  please  some  curious  taste.  This  line  is 
cited  from  Waller,  in  Todd’s  Johnson,  s.v.  Bream.”  Professor  Skeat 
“  found  the  line,  after  some  search,  in  Waller’s  Battle  of  Somer 
Islands,  c.  3 ;  and  it  turns  out  that  the  rhythm  of  the  line  is  quite 
different,  the  word  as  being  omitted  from  the  beginning.”  We  need 
scarcely  commend  the  book  to  serious  students.  The  makers  of 
books  already  know  it  well  :  “  Dr.  Guest’s  great  work  has  long  been 
the  convenient  storehouse  whence  many  writers  upon  prosody  have 
drawn  their  illustrations,  sometimes  without  any  acknowledgment 
that  they  have  done  so.” 

The  u  Fan  Kivae”  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days,  1823-1814.  By 
an  Old  Resident.  (Kegan  Paul.) — The  “  Old  Resident’s  ”  gossip  is 
distinctly  entertaining.  He  takes  us  back  to  a  time,  only  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  world  seemed  ten  times  larger  than  it  is  now, 
when  one-half  of  it  was  shrouded  in  mystery,  leaving  so  much  more 
room  for  the  imagination  to  work,  when  it  took  four  months  to  go 
from  England  to  China,  and  when  life  in  general  was  lived  on  the 
same  leisurely  scale.  His  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  “  Fan  Kwae  ” 
(“  Foreign  Devils  ”)  in  Canton  and  Macao  in  these  pleasant  old 
days  are  quite  unpretentious,  but  very  attractive,  and  make  one 
long  for  a  year  of  the  leisurely  life  now  gone  for  ever.  The 
relations  between  the  foreigner  and  the  Chinese  were,  as  a  rule, 
perfectly  amicable ;  both  seem  to  have  conducted  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  strictly  honourable  manner,  though  no  binding  docu¬ 
ments  passed  between  them,  and  both  realised  enormous  fortunes. 
The  sketches  of  some  of  the  native  merchants  are  highly  to 
their  credit,  though  we  fear  that  since  the  ports  were  opened, 
both  they  and  the  foreigners  have  deteriorated.  There  is  a 
portrait  given  of  Houqua,  the  leading  Chinese  merchant  in  the 
author’s  time,  a  man  of  genuine  kindliness  of  heart  and  princely 
liberality,  whose  fortune  was  calculated  at  something  like  five  million 
pounds  sterling.  He  would  think  nothing  of  writing  off  a  debt  of 
700,000  dollars  to  oblige  an  “olo  flen”  (“old  friend”),  or  giving  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  a  million  to  some  public  object.  Merchants,  native  and 
foreign  (the  author  is  an  American),  compradores,  mandarins,  skippers, 
clerks,  money-changers,  and  many  other  functionaries  appear  in  our 
author’s  pages,  which  we  commend  to  any  one  in  search  of  a  soothing 
hour  or  two’s  reading. 

Cassell’s  Natural  History.  Edited  by  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B. 
6  vols.  (Cassell  and  Co.)— This  work,  the  publication  of  which 
in  monthly  parts  has  been  continued  through  a  period  of  six  years, 
is  now  complete.  We  have  noticed  the  annual  volumes  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  have  appeared,  and  now  need  only  repeat  the  high 
opinion  of  their  merit  which  we  have  before  expressed.  The  names 


and  reputation  of  the  contributors,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned! 
Professors  Garrod,  H.  G.  Seely,  and  Boyd  Dawkins,  Dr.  Murie,. 
Messrs.  Dallas  and  H.  Woodward,  and  Miss  Agnes  Crane,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  scientific  merit  of  the  work.  For  its 
literarv  value,  we  can  ourselves  vouch.  The  art  of  making  science- 
interesting  to  the  unscientific  is  an  accomplishment  which  all  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duncan’s  contributors,  we  think  we  may  say  without  excep¬ 
tion,  have  acquired.  The  result  is  a  book  which  we  may  recom¬ 
mend  without  reserve.  The  price  of  the  six  volumes  is  surprisingly 
small,  when  we  consider  the  excellence  both  of  the  text  and  of  the- 
very  numerous  illustrations. 

Some  of  a  series  of  Rrcsent-Day  Tracts  (Religious  Tract  Society)' 
are  before  us.  Dr.  Blaikie’s  Witness  of  Palestine  to  the  Bible  is  an 
able  argument.  The  writer  contends  that  the  position  and  natural1 
features  of  Palestine  fit  it  exactly  for  being  the  scene  of  the  working- 
out  of  the  Divine  purpose  which  the  Old  Testament  sets  forth;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  from  the  Call  of' 
Abraham  downwards,  is  unintelligible  aud  contradictory,  unless  we 
suppose  such  a  purpose  underlying  it.  Canon  Rawlinson  writes  on 
The  Antiquity  of  Man,  Historically  Considered.  He  deals  with  the- 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  which  he  is  especially  qualified  to  take,, 
the  records  found  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  remains.  Strong 
arguments  may  be  brought  forward  by  those  who  w’ould  bring  the- 
history  of  the  most  ancient  civilisations  of  which  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  within  limits  not  much  exceeding  the  accepted  chronology,  and1 
Canon  Rawlinson  states  them  with  proper  force.  But  he  seems  to  go 
beyond  his  brief,  when  he  says  that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  primitive 
savage.  The  scientific  argument  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  separately 
treated.  Meanwhile,  such  a  very  sweeping  assertion  as  this  about  the 
savage,  opposed,  as  it  seems  to  be,  to  what  we  know  about  the  cave 
men  and  the  implements  found  in  the  drift,  seems  somewhat  out  of 
place.  We  find  ourselves  quite  in  accord  with  the  general  argument 
of  Agnosticism  :  a  Doctrine  of  Despair,  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D. 
but  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  use  of  “  athe¬ 
ism  ”  as  a  synonym  for  “agnosticism.”  Even  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  we 
see,  emphatically  declares  that  he  has  never  denied  the  existence  of 
a  God. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Commentary  for  Teachers  and’ 
Students.  (S.P.C.K.)— Several  writers  of  repute,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Professor  Blight,  Dr.  Maclear,  and  Dr.  Rawson  Lumby, 
have  contributed  to  this  very  useful  and  instructive  little  book.  Its 
tone,  especially  in  the  articles  that  deal  with  the  Sacramental  and 
quasi-Sacramental  services,  is  distinctly  “  High,”  but  taken  with  what¬ 
ever  reserve  the  reader  may  think  proper  to  make  on  this  account,  the 
“  Commentary  ”  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Professor  Bright’s  notes  on- 
the  Collects  are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  The  history  of  these 
beautiful  prayers — beautiful,  indeed,  but,  we  fear,  beyond  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  many  who  use  them— is  most  interesting.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  those  which,  both  for  sentiment 
and  rhythm,  are  most  perfect  (e.g.,  Advent,  Quinquagesima,  and 
Good  Friday — third),  are  the  work  of  Cranmer  and  his  fellow-com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Prayer-book  of  151-9,  men  for  whom  a  certain  school  of 
Anglican  writers  can  find  no  terms  of  abuse  strong  enough. 

Where  to  Emigrate :  a  Handy  Guide  to  All  the  English  Colonies. 
(Wyman  and  Sons.) — The  writer  tells  us  that  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  various  colonies  has  been  supplemented  by  assistance  given  by  the 
Agents  of  the  several  Colonial  Governments,  by  whom  he  has  been- 
supplied  with  the  latest  data.  The  book  furnishes  the  intending 
emigrant  with  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate, 
available  markets,  price  of  land,  house-rent,  cost  of  passage,  rates- 
of  wages,  &c.  To  take  an  instance  : — A  compositor  can  get  to  Auck¬ 
land,  in  New  Zealand,  for  £1(5.  Arrived  there,  he  can  earn  £2  10a- 
a  week.  A  four-roomed  cottage  will  cost  him  12s.  per  week.  Bread- 
will  be  rather  dearer  than  it  is  here  ;  butter  certainly  cheaper  (about 
Is.  per  lb.) ;  cheese  about  the  same,  as  also  sugar  and  tea;  and  beef 
and  mutton  about  a  third  of  the  English  price,  (3|d.) 

Archibald  Campbell  Tait :  a  Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  the  Late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  A.  C.  Bickley.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)— 
This  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  specimen  of  the  books  which  are  always- 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  an  eminent  man.  Mr.  Bickley  has,  we 
gather  from  some  of  his  statements,  special  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,  he  has  used  generally  available  authorities  with  diligence,, 
while  he  has  been  guided  by  moderation  and  good-taste.  It  is  a  little 
odd  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Tait  was  “  one  of  the  examiners  of  the 
University,  and  a  member  and  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  debating 
society,”  as  if  those  honours  were  simultaneously  held.  But  the  book 
seems  generally  correct.  It  will  be  new  to  most  readers  to  hear  that 
the  Archbishop,  when  tutor  of  Balliol,  was  very  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  Professorship  of  Greek  at  Glasgow,  but  was  shut  out  from  it 
by  his  being  in  Holy  Orders,  and  that  his  application  for  the  Head- 
mastership  of  Rugby  was  sent  in  at  actually  the  last  moment. 

Chroniques  du,  Temps  Passes  :  le  Conte  de  l’ Archer.  Par  Armand 
Silvestre.  Aquarelles  de  A.  Poirson,  gravees  par  Gillot.  (Lahure,. 
Paris.) — This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  French  typography,  embody- 
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ing  a  charming  story  of  an  archer.  It  tells  how  the  archer, 
Bignolet,  was  trained  by  his  parents  to  love  the  noble  calling  of  arms ; 
how  he  entered  on  a  campaign,  gaining  great  fame  and  the  love  of 
many  beautiful  ladies;  and  how,  in  the  end,  everything  turned  out 
to  the  happiness  of  himself  and  those  he  loved.  The  great  attraction 
of  the  book  is  the  many  beautiful  water-colour  vignettes,  by  Poir- 
sou,  successfully  reproduced  by  Lahure  in  chromotypography.  The 
'book  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  any  one  who  knows  a  little 
French,  and  wants  some  inducement  to  improve  it. 

We  have  received  a  useful  little  edition  of  Othello ,  by  E.  R.  Parnell, 
M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — The  introduction  summarises  very  well  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  generally-accepted  division  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  and 
for  the  position  of  Othello  among  them.  Mr.  Parnell  assigns  it  to 
1604.  The  notes  are  much  to  the  point,  and  certainly  not  excessive  in 
quantity.  Twenty-seven  pages  of  annotation  to  more  than  eighty  of 

text  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  allowance. - With  this,  we  may 

mention,  though  it  is  not  a  school-book,  A  Study  of  “  The  Princess,” 
by  S.  E.  Dawson.  (Dawson  Brothers,  Montreal.) — It  contains  a  general 
criticism,  of  which  the  poet  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  complain  as 
grudging  in  its  praise,  and  some  carefully-prepared  notes.  We  seldom 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  literature  from  Canada,  and  gladly 
■welcome  this  pleasing  specimen. 

Novels. — Keith’s  Wife.  By  Lady  Violet  Greville.  3  vols. 
.(Bentley  and  Son.) — If  we  were  to  cut  out  of  these  three  volumes 
all  that  is  unnecessary  for  the  development  of  the  plot,  the  story 
would  be  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  compass  indeed.  Fifty  pages 
might  remain  out  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  occupied  with  the 
■circumstances  which  lead  up  to  Dorothy  Strait  becoming  Mrs.  Keith 
Chester.  That  the  bridegroom  is  a  person  of  doubtful  antecedents 
who  has  become  rich  in  a  suspicions  way,  and  that  there  are  certain 
.persons  who  threaten  danger  to  his  married  happiness,  are  about  the 
only  essential  things  that  we  find  in  it.  In  the  second  volume,  the 
danger  developes  itself;  but  the  visit  to  Venice,  and  especially  the 
flirtation  with  the  Marchesa,  might  have  been  retrenched,  unless, 
■indeed,  it  is  the  author’s  purpose  not  only  to  show  that  Mr. 
•Chester  had  behaved  badly  in  the  past,  but  to  destroy  all 
our  sympathy  with  him,  by  proving  that  he  is  not  in  the  least 
improved.  The  third  volume  clears  up  the  mystery  in  a  very 
lame  fashion.  Dorothy’s  inquiry,  “  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
•this  horrible  story  ?”  exactly  expresses  the  incredulity  which  every 
reader  will  feel  at  Keith’s  explanation.  The  fact  is,  that  Lady 
Violet  Greville  has  wasted  undoubted  power  on  a  most  unpromising, 
and,  indeed,  hopeless  subject.  She  manages  her  dialogue  with  skill, 
and  her  characters  are  life-like,  Lady  Darlington  being  specially 

good  ;  but  the  story  is  naught. - The  Golden  Shaft.  By  Charles 

Gibbon.  3  vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the 
interest  of  his  story  depend  upon  one  of  those  curious  complications 
which  threaten  the  happiness  of  lovers,  more  frequently,  it  must  be 
allowed,  in  fiction  than  in  the  world  of  facts.  John  Armour  has  a 
father  whose  history  is  a  sore  burden  upon  the  son.  He  had  given 
up  to  justice  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  have  led  his  wife  astray 
We  might  ask,  perhaps,  whether  a  murderer  ought  not  to  be  given  up, 
•even  if  he  has  established  this  claim  on  the  informer’s  forbear¬ 
ance.  He  is  in  great  doubt  whether  this  fact  will  not  hinder  his 
wooing.  But,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  father  of  the  lady 
•whom  he  loves  is  mixed  up  in  the  same  affair,  and  makes  himself  a 
•claimant  on  Armour’s  forbearance  by  nearly  killing  the  guilty 
father.  Things  are  ultimately  cleared  up.  The  criminal,  it  seems, 
had  given  himself  up  before  the  information  was  laid ;  the  wife  had 
■not  been  guilty  (the  supposed  seducer  was  courting  her  sister,  and 
kissed  the  wife,  with  the  idea  of  furthering  his  suit)  ;  and  the  other 
little  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  sufferer’s  forbearing  silence.  This, 
it  must  be  said,  is  not  a  very  happily-conceived  story ;  but  then  Mr. 
■Gibbon  tells  it  well.  His  volumes  are  excellent  reading.  There 
•is  not  a  single  character  in  them  but  is  vigorously  drawn  ;  men  and 
•women  are  equally  good — a  very  rare  merit — though  we  should  be 
inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the  minister,  with  his  kindly  and  humor¬ 
ous  wisdom. - Rachel’s  Share  of  the  Road.  (Osgood  and  Co.,  Boston, 

TLS.) — The  “road,”  in  American  pax-lance,  signifies  “railroad.” 
Rachel’s  share  in  it  is  to  see  into  the  hard  and  unjust  system  on 
which  it  is  managed— her  father  is  the  president — and  to  redress, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  wrongs  thus  caused.  These  wrongs  make  an 
English  reader  open  his  eyes.  Is  it  possible  that  in  the  States  a 
■wealthy  corporation  fails  to  pay  its  employes’  wages  regularly,  and 
that  its  high-placed  officials  make  a  profit  out  of  the  advances  which 
•the  workmen  are  compelled  to  solicit,  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  in  the 
dollar  ?  Rachel  is  a  fine,  honest,  high-spirited  girl,  of  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read,  and  the  doctor  who  wins  her  is  worthy  of  her. 
But  the  best  character  in  the  book  is  Mrs.  Shackles,  who  is  “no  hand 
at  beggin’,”  but  contrives  to  get  a  good  many  presents,  nevertheless. 
There  is  one  delightful  scene,  between  her  and  a  smart  young  lady 
who  is  anxious  to  make  her  “  know  her  place.”  She  has  been  hinting 
her  want  of  a  hat.  “  A  hat  of  mine,”  says  the  lady,  “  would  scarcely 
Ibe  a  proper  thing  for  you  to  wear.”  Mrs.  Shackles  replies,  “  Well, 


now  !  do  you  think  they  ain’t  proper,  too  P  Now,  I  don’t  mind  telling 
ye  that  I  ve  all  ays  thought  thorn  I’ve  seen  ye  have  on  was  kind  of 
flighty-tighty,  an’  hardly  l-espectable-like.” 
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LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 


LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


East  India  House,  1 
&  Chesham  House,  j 


REGENT  STREET,  IV. 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINAR1S. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.’* 


“PURE,  COOLING,  and 
REFRESHING;  deserves  pre¬ 
ference  over  other  mineral 
waters.” — Dr.  Lorinser,  Im¬ 
perial  Hos.,  Vienna. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10,000,000. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  colebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whiteus  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  deutist9  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands'  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


QSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 


The  TWENTY-FtRST  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
■will  CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  MARCH  10th.  5  Pull 
Mill  Bast,.  From  10  till  5.  Admission,  Is.  Cata- 


logne,  6J. 


ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


rp  HE  MANCHESTER  HIGH 

X  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the  post  of  HEAD  MISTRESS,  which  will  be 
VACANT  in  July.  The  New  Head  Mistress  will  be 
required  to  enter  on  her  duties  iu  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  scheme  are  pending  with  the 
Chanty  Commissioners,  under  which  the  Head  Mis¬ 
tress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a 
Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than  10s  nor  more  than  £2 
on  each  pupil  attending  the  School. 

T'ue  Committee  offer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary 
of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  each  pnpil 
above  the  number  of  150,  and  np  to  the  number  of 
500.  There  are  now  about  540  pupils  in  the  School. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their 
age  and  qualifications,  and  are  to  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  March  15th,  together  with  20  printed  copies  of 
testimonial*,  to  Mrs.  ROBY,  Wood  hill,  Pendleton, 
Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  oan  be 
obtained. _ _ 

Bradford  ~~  technical 

COLLEGE.— WANTED,  about  tbo  Middle  of 
April,  a  MASTER  to  TEACH  MATHEMATICS, 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  ;  a  Graduate 
preferred. — Applications  to  bo  sent  to  Mr.  CHRISR. 
GATENBY,  Secretary,  on  or  before  6tli  March,  1883. 


rpo  MEMBERS  of  PARLIAMENT.— 

X  A  LIBERAL  JOURNALIST  (36),  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  public  questions,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  business,  wishes  to  become  SECRETARY  to 
a  Member  of  Parliament.  As  the  Advertiser  has 
private  means,  remuneration  would  not  be  a  first 
object,  if  the  position  were  otherwise  agreeable. — 
“  R.  S.,''  careof  Mr.  LOUIS  COLLINS,  Advertising 
Agent,  16  Ureat  Marlborough  Street,  W. 


TJADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLAR- 

|~V  SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  hoys  under  14,  on  January  1st,  1883.— 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Ajipty  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham 


IP  D  U  C  AT  I  0  N.—  A  Lady  wishes 

strongly  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH'S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG-  LADIES,  106  Lausdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pupils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Profess  rs,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils.— Address,  “  C.  W.  S.  E;,”.St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


Bradford  technical 

COLLEGE.— WANTED,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  a  MASTER  to  teach  English  Subjects.  — Appli¬ 
cations  to  be  sent  to  CHRISTOPHER  GATENBY, 
Secretary,  on  or  before  March  20th. 

EL  STEAL)  SCHOOL,  ESSEX. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £18,  and  TWO  of  £10— 
one  of  each  for  Boys  under  Sixteen  and  under  Four¬ 
teen  rears  of  acre — will  be  OFFERED  for  OPEN 
COMPETITION  in  APRIL,  1883. 

These  Scholarsh  ps  will  reduce  the  total  of  the 
School  expenses  in  the  one  case  to  £32,  in  the  other 
to  £40  per  annum. 

The  value  of  the  Scholarships  may  at  any  time  be 
raised  by  the  Governors,  if  the  holders  are  reported 
by  the  School  Examiners  to  show  distinguished  merit. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
HEAD  MASTER,  School  House,  F  lstead,  E  sex  ;  or 
to  A.  CUNNINGTON,  Esq  ,  Solicitor,  Braintree, 
Clerk  to  the  Governors. _ 

A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS,  in  One  of  the  Healthiest  Suburbs  of 
London,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Preparation 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
Among  the  Professors  are: — F.  Ryland,  Esq.,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  St.  John’s  College.  Cambridge;  C.  J. 
Frost,  Esq  ,  Mus.  Doc.;  C.  H.  Midfortb,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington.  Large  garden.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  PRINCIPALS,  Welland  IL»u-e. Forest.  Hill. 


QTONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  nr.  Leicester 

— The  Misses  FRANKLI N  receive  Boys  between 
the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the 
Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted  by  Expe  ienced 
Resident  and  Visiting  M  isters.  The  Classics  are  taught 
by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford,  and  careful 
instruction  is  given  in  Elementary  Science.  The 
House  was  built  for  the  School,  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  towr.  Reference  is  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mellor. _ _ _ 

mHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  D E R BY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
couductel  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received, _ _ _ 

Cl  EDBERGH  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE 

i J  SCHOLARSHIPS.  £40  and  £20.  Candidates 
mav  be  examined  in  London  or  Manchester. — Apply 
to  H.  G.  HART,  Esq.,  School  House,  Sedbugb, before 
March  10th.  _ 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
s accesses  in  Civil  Service  Exim.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Term*  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. _ 

Delhi  medical  mission 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867. — The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,000  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on,— (1 ) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthrop.cal 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  Bv  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zauanah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,983  cases,  with  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  BROMHEAD,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  W. 


A  LADY,  of  considerable  experience 

in  the  education  and  management  of  Children, 
assisted  by  a  younger  Sister,  is  desirous  of  under¬ 
taking  the  Entire  Charge  of  TWO  YOUNG 
ORPHANS,  or  of  Children  whose  Parents  are  abroad. 
Her  house  is  iu  a  he  ilthy  locality,  with  garden 
attached.  Good  references  given  and  required  — 
“M.  N.  H.,”  1  Edith  Grove,  Fulham  Road,  London, 
S.W. 


R 


OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 


This  College  has  been  recently  placed  on  a  new 
basis,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  it  as  a  training 
institution  for  those  who  purpose  adopting  the  Civil- 
Engineering  profession  in  Iudia  or  elsewhere,  are  now 
offered  to  all  persons  desirous  of  following  the  course 
of  study  pursued  there. 


A  number  of  Students,  not  exceeding  60,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  College  in  September,  1883.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  ad  mis  ion  must,  on  July  1st,  18S3,  be  over 
17  and  under  21  years  of  age,  and  must  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  their  having  received  a  fair  general 
education. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  offer  13 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  for  competition  among  the  Students  entering 
the  College  in  September,  1883,  at  the  termination  of 
their  prescribed  three  years’  College  course,  that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  v\  ill  further  offer  Two  Appointments  iu  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department  among  the  same 
Students,  after  two  years’  course  of  study,  that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1885. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  more  candidates  for 
admission  than  tbe  College  can  receive,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  according 
to  dates  of  application  for  admission. 

For  all  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Department,  India 
Office,  S.W. ;  or  to  the  President,  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. 


JULAND  DANVERS,  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Department. 

India  Office,  October  26th,  1882, 


DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 

TORS’  ASSOCIATION  (Limited). 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 


Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq. 


A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 
Hon.  Edward  Marjon- 
banks,  M.P. 


Hon.  Secretary— Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 
N.W. 


The  Decorative  Co-operators*  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  the  best  class  in  House  Painting, 
Artistic  Decoration,  Paper-hangings,  Furniture,  Up¬ 
holstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All  work 
done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most  thorough 
character,  and  one  of  the  Mauagers  being  an  accom¬ 
plished  de  orative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of  its  aims  to 
promote  the  truest  artistic  principles.  Every  work¬ 
man  ha- ing  a  direct  interest  in  the  business,  orders 
entrusted  will  be  carried  out  economically  and  well. 


Preparation  for  the  army  and 

NAVY,  the  UNIVERSITIES,  PUBLIC 
bOHOOLS,  and  the  Preliminary  Examinations  for 
the  Learned  Pioiessions,  by  a  GRADUATE  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  a  BARRISTER,  at  his  Chambers  in  the 
Temple.  French  taught.  Highest  references. — 
Apply,  “A.M.,”  the  Reading  Room,  Inner  Temple,  E  C. 


mHE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 

1  BANK,  Limited. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  RATE  of 
INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 
of  this  Bank  on  Deposits  subject  to  seven  days’  notice 
of  withdrawal,  is  this  day  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  per 
annum.  W .  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Mauager, 
No.  5  Prince3  Street,  Mansion  House. 

March  1st,  1883. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

1  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardeus,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use. — Apply  to  MANAGER. 


B 


ONUS 


RESULTS. 


Tlie  PROFITS  paid  in  Cash  by  the  SUN  LIFE 
OFFICE  are  exceptionally  large,  surpassing  those 
hitherto  given,  and  for  which  the  Society  has  been 
so  justly  noted,  and  averaging 

173  per  C  nt.  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
li  Premiums)  now  payable  in  cash ; 
or 

284  per  Cent,  of  the  Annual  Premium  (more  than 
2f  Premiums)  added  to  the  sum  assured. 

Exemplified  more  fully,  at  the  average  age  35,  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Years 

in 

Force. 

Original 

Cash. 

Reversion. 

Premium 

Reduced 

to 

Premium 

£  s.  (1. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  a. 

5 

41  8  1 

87  16  1 

25  19  9 

10 

age  35, 

46  14  9 

91  17  1 

23  2  8 

15 

46  13  7 

84  4  4 

19  19  8 

20 

£1,000, 

46  14  11 

76  13  11 

16  7  3 

25 

55  8  10 

83  6  8 

11  6  5 

30 

£28  6  8 

72  8  3 

101  16  6 

3  12  8 

£309  8  5 

£525  14  7 

Still  entitled  to 
future  profits. 

Assuming  future  profits  are  as  large  ('which  may  be 
confidently  expected,  owing  to  the  increasing  business 
aud  large  reserves  of  the  Company).  New  Entrants- 
may  anticipate  that,  on  a  Policy  for  £1,000,  the  Bonus 
will,  after  30 years,  amouut  to  £525  ;  the  Cash  (with 
4  per  cent,  interest)  equal  £505;  or  yield  a  continual 
reduction  of  the  Premium  amounting  to  £24  14s. . 

Ages  other  than  35  in  proportion  to  the  Premiums 
cha  ged. 

N.B. — Bonus  Options  at  each  Division.  No  Partner¬ 
ship  Liability.  Modern  Practice.  Simple  Proposal 
Forms.  Immediate  Settlements. 


mHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  ...  ...  250,000 

Life  Fuuds,  iu  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


\  CCIDENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  tho 

Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Oifice — 34  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Thre& 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demaud.  The  Batik 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  ami  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  aua  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Motes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVEN SCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND* 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  aud  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 

for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  at  INTEREST  are  received  at  this 
Office,  for  fixed  periods,  the  present  terms  for  which 
are  4  per  c$nt.  for  one  year  or  two  years,  and  4^  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  three  years  and  upwards. 

W.  R.  MEWBUltN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C* 


March  3,  1883.] 
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KINAHAN’S 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


w 


ILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

FIRST  SALK  OF 


LL 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


SURPLUS  STOCK. 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  AND  GENERAL 
HOUSE  FURNITURE.  AT 

10  to  50  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT 

DURING  MARCH. 


WHISKY.  The  Goid  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1885. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 


FOR 


NEARLY  A 


CENTURY 


THE  ARTICLES  INCLUDE 
FENDERS  in  Brass,  Ormolu,  Steel,  and  Iron. 
STOVES  for  Dining-rooms,  Drawing  rooms.  Bed¬ 
rooms,  Halls,  &c. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES  in  Statuary,  Pure  White,  St. 
Ann’s,  Rouge  Roy  ale  Brooatelle  brutie,  Belgian 
Black,  and  other  M  irbles  ;  also  in  Wood,  Composition, 
and  Iron. 


HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  M03T  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

•**  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ORIGINAL 

READ ING 
SAUCE. 


B  R  A  V  A  I  S’ 

F  E  R 


DIALYSED 


IRON. 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 


LAMPS  of  every  description. 

(tASALIERS  in  Onniilu,  Ormolu  and  Glass,  Bronze, 
&c. 

COAL  BOXES  and  SCOOPS  in  Copper,  Brass, 
Japanned  Iron,  and  various  Woods. 

CANDELABRA  in  Ormolu,  Bronze,  &c. 

CLOCKS  in  Ormolu,  various  Marbles,  Bronze,  and 
Wood.  Many  beautiful  Designs,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

BEDSTEADS — Brass,  Brass  and  Iron,  andiron,  at 
half-price. 

CABINET  and  GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNITURE, 
comprising  Suites  of  Bedroom  Furniture,  Wardrobe?, 
Dressing  Tables,  Washstands,  Toilet  Glasses,  &e. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  comprising  Side¬ 
boards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons,  Couches, 
Easy  Chairs,  &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  comprising 
Cabinets,  Mirrors,  Whatnots,  Couches,  Easy  Chairs, 
Small  and  Occasional  Chairs,  Girandoles,  Fancy 
Tables,  &c. 

A  Small  Stock  of  TAPESTRIES,  SATIN  CLOTHS, 
FRENCH  TERRYS,  CRETONNES,  Ac.,  will  be  ottered 
at  half-price  during  the  S  tie. 

GLASS— Table,  Toilet,  Kitchen,  Ac. 

CHINA  DINNER  and  DESSERT  SERVICES. 

FIVE-O’CLOCK  TEA  SETS,  &c.  PORCELAIN 
TOILET  SETS,  &c.,  at  half-price  during  the  Sale. 

A  variety  of  other  Articles  iu  the  Furnishing 
Department  will  be  offered  at  similar  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  88  (late 

39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1  to  4  Newman  Street, 
London,  W. 


Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  London,  February  19th,  1877.— 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1S75,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  an!  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 


JgRYANT  AND 


M 


AY'S 


jy^ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


jyj'ATCHES. 


"The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


■Q  BYANT  ^Nr> 

1) 


M 


AY’S 


jyjTATCHES. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  whore  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  th  *  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address’ 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  Ring  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D  ’  S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infanta, 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


Sold  by  Chemist3  throughout  the  World. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2a  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2a  Gil  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


I  FEBRUARY  14th,  1883.—“  During 

'  40  years’  usage  of  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 

WAFERS  by  me,  for  coughs,  colds,  and  inflamed 
lungs,  always,  in  the  worst  attacks, before  taking  two 
complete  small  boxes,  I  have  been  all  right.” 
(Signed),  Abraham  Holden,  Mill  Manager,  Gorton 
Villa,  Gorton,  Manchester.  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers 
instantly  relieve  and  rapidly  cure  asthma,  consump¬ 
tion.  bronchitis,  coughs,  colds, — and  taste  pleasantly. 
Sold  at  Is  l  jd,  2s  9d  per  box  by  all  Druggists, 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash,— 

SAANABALM. 

— This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparahon  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  iu  stamps  or  postal  order.— 
H.  SAWYER,  228  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  .JURORS’  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLO  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melboutn ■»,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FEY’S 

TjIRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

JL  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Stan  da,  'd. 

COCOA 

PSTRE  COCOA  ONLY. 
TT'RY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

JD  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Sudden  changes  of  temperature  sorely 
try  all  persons  prone  to  rheumatism,  sciatica,  t.c- 
doloureux,  and  many  similar  maladies  scarcely  less 
painful,  though  of  shorter  dmation.  On  the  first 
attack  of  stiffness  or  suffering  in  any  mnaole,  joint,  or 
nerve,  recourse  should  immediately  bo  had  to  foment¬ 
ing  the  seat  of  disease  with  hot  brine  and  rubbing  in 
this  remarkable  Ointment,  which  will  assuage  the 
uneasiness  of  the  part,  subdue  inflammation,  and 
reduce  the  .Swelling.  The  Pills,  simultaneously  taken, 
will  rectify  constitutional  disturbances  and  renew  the 
strength.  No  remedy  heretofore  discovered  has 
piovedso  effective  as  the  O.ntment  and  Pills  for  re¬ 
moving  gouty,  iheumatic,  and  scrofulous  attacks, 
which  afflict  all  ages,  and  are  commonly  called 
hereditary. 
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Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 


T 


HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  March. 


County  Government.  By  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P. 
Leon  Gambetta  :  a  Positivist  Discourse.  By 
Frederic  Harrison. 

Discharged  Prisoners:  How  to  Aid  Them.  By  C. 
E.  Howard  Vinceut. 

Miss  Burney’s  Own  Story.  By  Mary  Elizabeth 
Christie. 

The  Highland  Crofters.  By  John  Rae. 

Local  Self-Government  in  India  :  the  New  De¬ 
parture.  By  Sir  R.  Temole,  G.C.S.I. 

Siena.  By  Samuel  James  Capper. 

The  Limits  of  Science.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Edmundson. 

Land  Tenure  and  Taxation  in  Egypt.  By  Henry 
C.  Kay. 

The  Enchanted  Lake  :  an  Episode  from  the 
Mahabharata.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I. 

The  Municipal  Organisation  of  Paris.  By  Yves 
Guyot. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludscate  Hill,  E  C. 

rp  HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

for  MARCH. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  Government  of  Paris.  By  Albert  Gigot,  for¬ 
merly  Prefect  of  Police,  Paris. 

A  Politician  in  Trouble  about  his  Soul.  By  the 
Honourable  Auberon  Herbert. 

Dr.  Pusey  and  the  High-C'hurch  Movement.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Talbot,  Warden  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford. 

Abolition  of  Slavery  in  India  and  Egypt.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  13.  10.  Frere,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I. 

A  Democrat  on  the  Coming  Democracy.  By  E. 
Labouchere,  M.P. 

The  Future  of  the  English  Universities.  By 
James  Bryce,  M.P. 

Brazil  and  her  Railways.  By  Charles  Waring. 
The  County  System.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
Transferred  Impressions  and  Telepathy.  By 
Edward  Gurney  and  Frederic  W.  M.  Myers. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street, 
W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

ONG  MAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  5,  MARCH. 

Contents. 


Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Pajn.  Chapters 
18-22. 

Bits  of  Oak  Bark.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of 
**  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home." 

Echo  and  the  Ferry.  By  Jean  Tngelow. 

Health  in  a  Health  Resort.  Bv  B.W.  Richardson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Japanese  Art.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart. 

A  Wasted  Afternoon  in  Sutherland.  By  Edmund 
W.  Gosse. 

A  Cabal  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  By  Charles 
Hervey. 

The  Three  Strangers.  By  Thomas  Hardy,  Author 
of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd." 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

MARCH,  1883.  No.  DCCCIX.  Price  2s  6d. 


Contents. 


Jonathan  Swift. 

The  Progress  of  the  New  Dominion. 

The  Ladies  Lindores.— Part  XII. 

Contemporary  Art — Poetic  and  Positive:  Ros¬ 
setti  AND  TADEMA — XlNNELL  AND  LAWSON. 

Terry  Wigan. 


Recent  French  Novels  L’Evangeliste—Le 
Million — La  Petite  S<eer— L’Abee  Constantin. 
Europe  in  Straits— Commerce  and  War. 


Library. 


The  Opening  qf  Parliament. 


William  Blackwood  aqd  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. _ _ 

Price  Is,  Monthly,  post  free. 

The  expositor. 

Edited  by  Rev.  S.  COX,  D.D. 

Contents  for  March. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Rev.  Canon 
Farrar,  D  D,  F.R.S. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  By  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 

D.D. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State.— 2. 
With  what  Body  do  they  Come  ?  By  Rev.  George 
Matheson,  D.D. 

The  Chronicle  of  Balaam.  -3.  The  Oracles.  By 
the  Editor. 

Isaiah:  an  Ideal  Biography. — 4.  Under  Hezekiah. 

By  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

Textual  Criticism  Illustrated  from  the  Print¬ 
ing-Office.  By  Mr.  Alfred  Watts. 

The  EXPOSITOR.  Half-Yearly  Volumes :  First 
Series,  complete  in  Twelve  Volumes,  price  7s  6d  each. 
Second  Series. — Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  now 
ready,  price  7s  6d  each. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cor nhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  109  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO  ,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


rpiIE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

4  for  MARCH,  1883,  price  2s  61. 

‘Frater  ave  atque  vale."  By  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Poet*  Laureate. 

Cur  Hospitals.  By  Henry  C.  Burdett. 

A  F<ew  Words  about  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Truth  about  Rossetti.  By  Theodore  Watts. 
Party  Obligations  To-day.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
Wagner  and  Wagnerism.  By  Edmund  Gurney. 
The  "Canker-Worm  " — Outdoor  Belief.  By  Lord 
Lifford. 

Common-Sense  in  Dress  and  Fashion.  By  Lady 
Piiget. 

French  Elementary  Education.  By  the  Hon.  E. 
Lyulph  Stanley,  M.P. 

The  Cardinal  and  the  Schools:  a  Rejoinder. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Da1?. 

The  Suppression  of  Poisonous  Opinions.  By 
Leslie  Stephen. 

Local  Government  in  England  and  Wales. 

(Concluded.)  By  William  Rathbone,  M.P. 

The  Weakness  of  the  Army.  By  Gen  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmons,  G.U.B. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co,  London. 


Now7  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  279. 

THE  CORNHLLL  MAGAZINE,  for 

MARCH.  With  Illustrations  by  George  du 
Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contents. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chaps.  1-4. 

Boys. 

Wild  Shooting. 

A l  Hariri. 

The  Sea  Calls.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Le  Marquis  de  Grignan. 

Pictures  for  the  People. 

No  New  Thing.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  26. 
Philip  Fin  is  out  All  about  It.  Cbap.  27.  Walter 
Goes  to  a  Ball.  Chap.  28.  Tom  Stauniforth  hods 
his  Match. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


rp  H  E  ART  JOURNAL. 

X  Monthly,  2s  6.1. 

Contents  for  March. 

Etchings  and  Engravings. 

CHRIST  in  the  HOUSE  of  his  PARENTS.  Engraved 
by  T.  Brown,  after  J.  PI.  Millni-',  R  A. 

ID  ALIA.  From  a  Drawing  by  Tkornas  Rilev. 

EVENING  ill  FINISTERRE.  Etched  by  E.  Salmon, 
after  Jules  Br<5ton. 

The  Works  of  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.  (Illustrated.) 

The  Berlin  Museum  of  Casts.  By  L,  G.  Robinson. 

Carl  Haag's  Studio.  By  M.  Phipps- Jackson.  (Illus¬ 
trated.) 

The  New  Forest:  a  Winter  Stoi.y.  By  Walter 
H.  Tregellas. 

Ars  Servatrix.  By  Henry  Norman. 

A  Clerical  Artist.  By  Alexander  Fraser,  R.S.A. 

Notes  on  Character  and  Expression  in  Archi¬ 
tecture.  (Ulusti  ated.) 

The  Year’s  Advance  in  Art  Manufactures. — No.  3. 
Stained  Glass.  By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake.  (Illus¬ 
trated.) 

Movement  in  the  Plastic  Arts.  By  Walter 
Armstrong.  (Illustrated.) 

A  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

Exhibitions.  Art  Notes.  Reviews. 

Publishing  Office,  26  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


Second  Edition. 

Q  DANISH  TOWNS  and  SPANISH 

kJ  PICTURES. 

"  Agreeable  recollections  of  pleasant  Spain." — Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell. 

"  Full  of  interesting  recollections." — Dean  Stan¬ 
ley. 

"  Genuine  throughout,  nnd  giving  a  pleasure  closely 
akin  to  that  of  Actual  travel." — Guardian, 

J.  T.  Hayes,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Coveut  Garden. 


Just  out,  price  3s  6d,  cloth. 

OTUDY  and  STIMULANTS,  or,  the 

k?  Use  of  Intoxicants  aud  Narcotics  in  Relationto 
Intellectual  Life,  as  illustrated  by  Personal  Com¬ 
munications  on  the  Subject-,  from  Men  of  Letters  and 
Science.  Edited  by  A.  Arthur  Reade. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Manches¬ 
ter  :  Abel  Heywood  and  Son,  56  and  58  Oldham 
Street. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Miss  Ciieyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  War." 

Bid  Me  Discourse.  By  Mary 

i  Cecil  Hay,  Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton’s  Money."* 

Sanguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

j  Author  of  "  Ivy  :  Cousin  and  Bride,"  Ac. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oeiphant.  Second  Edition. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianella,”  &c.  [Next  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


H 


ALL’S 


Is  6d  SCHOOL  SERIES- 

Contains  : — 


HALL’S  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE,  and  FRANCE 
ami  the  FRENCH. 

SECON  D  FRF.NC  H  COURSE.  HISTORY  and  LAWS. 
FIRST  PROGR  KS  -IVE  FRENCH  READER. 
FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  W.  Chapman,  First 
French  Master,  Christ’s  Hospital,  ftc. 

CHAPMAN’S  EVERY-DAY  FRENCH  TALK. 
MERIGON’S  FRENCH  SCHOOL  TALK. 
INDUCTIVE  LATIN  COURSE.  By  Rev.  W.  B. 
Smith,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  St.  John’s  College,. 
Cambridge. 

SMITH’S  INDUCTIVE  ITALIAN  COURSE.  New 
Edition,  price  Is  63,  cloth  ;  KEY,  Is  8d. 

HALL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FRENCH  TOY-BOOK. 
By  L.  M.  Hall.  Price  Is;  Is  4d,  cloth.  With  100 
Original  Engravings. 

“  This  little  book  will  prove  a  valuable  stepping- 
stone  to  the  study  of  French  by  English  children.” — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

J.  B.  Bateman,  26  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  Off 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 


A  UTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY* 

XX  74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

•2  Doors  West  of  Mddie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,, 

fiom  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 
STUDIORUM :  oopies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  aud  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 

British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenaeum,  Academy,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  63,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Antotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


RAND  &  Co/s  OWN  SAUCE* 


UOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

fD  and 


DOTTED  HEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA* 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  Gd. 

TNTER  FLUMINA:  Verses  Written 

1  among  Rivers.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Morgan,  M.A. 

Parker  and  Co,  Oxford;  and  6  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


rp  HE  TEACHING  at  SCHOOLS  of 

JL  ART.— See  the  BUILDER  (4d  ;  by  post,  4*d.)— 
The  History  of  Freemasonry — Ankles  and  Wrists — 
Story  of  Asbburnham  M^S. — Lawyer’s  Reply  to 
Architect — Scottish  Academy — Art  iu  Russia — Royal 
Academy  Lecture — Views,  Tomb  at  Cairo — Be'gian 
Towers— Chalet,  Harrow-on-the-Hill — House  in  the 
Strand — New  Croatian  Cathedral,  &c. — 46  Catherine 
Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  Tbey  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C, 


rpU RTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  otter' 


PEUIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 

MAP  PIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS* 

The  Gkeat  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  qniokly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  9-nd  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 
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EDINBURGH  HEALTH  LECTURES. 


“  Admirable  set  of  lectures  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  lessons  which 
they  teach  were  widely  read,  and  carried  out  in  general  practice/’ — Spectator, 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS  DAT  is  PUBLISHED. 


FIRST  SERIES.  Cloth ,  Is  C d;  Paper ,  Is. 

CONTENTS. 


CARE  of  the  BODY. 

FOOD  and  DRINK. 

LUNOS  and  AIR. 

The  BLOOD  and  its  CIRCULATION. 
ACCIDENTS.  Ac. 

HINTS  to  WOMEN. 

REARING  of  CHILDREN. 

WATER  in  HOUSES. 

STIMULANTS  and  TOBACCO. 
PREVENTABLE  DISEASES. 


By  Professor  FleemiN'  Jenkjn. 
By  Dr.  J.  A  Russell. 

By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

By  Dr.  Foulis. 

By  Profe-sor  Annandale. 

By  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald. 

By  Dr.  Underbill. 

By  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam. 

By  Professor  J.  B.  Fraslil 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Smart. 


MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  A 

Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular.  By  11  A  Plain  Woman."  3  vols  post  8vo 
25s  fid. 

THIS  DA  A'  is  PUBLISHED,  VOL.  II.  of 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPEARE. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  7s  61  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains: — Coriolanus — Julius  C.esar — Antony  and  Cleopatra — 
Kino  John. 

Vol.  II.,  contains  : — King  Richard  II.— Kino  Henry  IV.,  Parts  1  and  2— 
King  Henry  V. — King  Henry  VI.,  Part  1  (abridged).  [  Fed.  JIT.  shortly. 


WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  MOMERIE. 


SECOND  SERIES.  Cloth ,  Is  6d ;  Paper,  Is. 

CONTENTS. 


MODERN  MEDICINE. 

The  HUMAN  tsODY. 

PARASITES. 

The  BRAIN  and  its  FUNCTIONS. 
The  SKIN. 

HOW  WE  DIGEST  OUR  FOOD. 
SMALL-POX  and  VACCINATION. 
A  COLD  :  WHAT  IT  MEANS. 


By  Dr.  J.  A.  Russell, 

By  Dr.  D.  J.  Cunningham. 

I!y  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

By  Dr.  Batty  Tttke. 

By  Allan  Jamieson. 

By  Dr.  Foulis. 

By  Dr.  Rutherford  Haldane. 
By  Dr.  James  Affleck. 


THIRD  SERIES.  Cloth ,  Is  Gd ;  roper ,  Is. 

CONTENTS. 


VENTILATION. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

BRAIN  HEALTH. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  as  REGARDS 
FOOD. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  as  REGARDS 
CLOTHING. 

The  EAR. 

The  EYE. 

MINOR  AILMENTS. 

NURSING  the  SICK. 

SANITARY  LAW  and  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION. 


By  Professor  Douglas  Waclagan. 

By  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cathcari. 

By  Dr.  Battt  Tuke. 

By  Miss  Phoebe  Blyth. 

By  Dr.  Allan  Jamieson. 

By  Dr.  Blair  Cunynghame. 

By  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson. 

By  Dr.  Claude  Muirhead. 

By  Dr.  Halliday  Croom. 

By  William  C.  Smith.  LL.B.,  Advocate. 


Just  published ,  demy  8uo,  4S  pp.,  price  G d. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION  FROM  A  MEDICAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  J.  S.  CLOUSTON,  M.D. 

Being  Two Bect-ures  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
Edinburgh,  November,  1882. 


Edinburgh:  HACNIVEN  and  WALLACE. 
London:  SIMPKIN  and  CO.;  HAMILTON  and  CO. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  COINS. 

By  PERCY  GARDNER,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology. 


i. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

The  BASIS  of  RELIGION.  Being  an  Examination 

of  Natural  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Momlrie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Logie  and  Metaphysics  in  King's 
College,  London.  Crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

II. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

DEFECTS  of  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY,  and 

other  Sermons.  Pleached  in  St.  Peter’s,  Cranley  Gardens,  1881-2.  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 

hi. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  ORIGIN  of  EVIL,  and  other  Sermons.  New 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

HEGEL.  By  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow. 

Being  Yol.  YI I .  of  “  Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers.”  Crown 
Svo,  with  Portrait,  3s  GJ. 

With  a  NEW  PREFACE,  CABINET  EDITION. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  INVASION  of 

the  CRIMEA.  Yol.  VII.,  ‘‘Winter  Troubles.”  With  a  New  Preface 
written  for  this  Edition,  and  having  special  reference  to  Recent  Events  in 
Egypt.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX;  or,  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of 

a  Curate.  By  Grevillf.  Phillimore,  Rector  of  Henley-on-Thames,  Author 
of  ”  Uncle  Z.”  Crown  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  by  PRINCIPAL  CAIRD. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

CHRIST’S  AUTHORITY ;  and  other  Sermons.  By 

the  late  Archibald  Watson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Dundee,  and 
Oue  cf  her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  for  Scotland.  With  an  Introduction  by  tht 
Very  Rev.  Principal  Caird,  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo,  7a  Gd. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  MD  CO.'S  HEW  BOOKS. 


NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  is  READY 
this  day  of 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By 

R.  Boswokth  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School ;  Author  of 
“Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,”  “Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and  2 
Maps,  price  3Cs. 

*%*  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  the  work,  orders  will 
be  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 


With  1C  Autotype  Plates,  coBtaiuiug  Photographs  of  Coins  of  All  Parts  of 
the  Gretk  World. 

Royal  Ito,  cloth,  31s  61 ;  Roxburgh  (morocco  back),  £2  2s. 


HEW  VOLUME  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  for  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS.  By  the 

Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  3s  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  for  SCHOOLS 
and  COLLEGES. 

The  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST.  MARK. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Macleak,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps.  4b  6d. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

THREE  LECTURES  on  SUBJECTS  CON- 

NECTED  with  the  PRACTICE  of  EDUCATION,  Delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Easter  Term,  1882.  By  H.  W.  Eve,  M  A.,  Head  Master 
of  University  College  School;  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  ard  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School ; 
and  E.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
Cloth,  2s. 

MILTON’S  TRACTATE  on  EDUCATION. 

A  Fac-similo  Reprint  from  the  Edition  of  1673.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M. A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Assistant- Master  at  Eton  College.  Cloth,  2J. 


LONDON : 

C.  J.  CLAY,  M.A.,  and  SON,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 

17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  VOLUME  by  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

On  March  9th,  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

J0C0SERIA.  By  Robert  Browning. 

NEW  VOLUME  by  JOHN  ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 

Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

ITALIAN  BYWAYS.  By  John  Addington 

Symonds,  Author  of  “  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  “  Sketches  and 
Studies  in  Italy,”  &c. 


Ready  this  day,  with  Map,  Svo,  16s. 

ANNALS  of  the  EARLY  CALIPHATE.  By 

Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Mahomet,” 
&c. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  at  ALL  the  LIBRARIES. 

PORTIA  ;  or,  “  By  Passions  Rocked.”  By 

the  Author  of  “Phyllis,”  “Molly  Bawn,”  11  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c. 
3  vols.  post  Svo. 


EBB  and  FLOW ;  or,  He  did  His  Best. 

A  Story  of  Five  Years  Ago.  By  Grant  Lloyd.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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All  the  Best  Boohs  of  the  Season  are  in  Circulation  at 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  MARCH. 

NEW  EDITION,  NOW  READY,  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


***  All  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  hlUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may 
also  he  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 
281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


HINTS 


NEW  BOOK  by  Dr.  ABBOTT. 

ON  HOMS  TEACHING 


By  the  Rev.  Dr.  ABBOTT,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 

Crown  8vo,  price  3s. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

IIOW  to  WRITE  CLEARLY.  Twenty-eighth  Thousand.  Price  Is  6d. 

HOW  to  TELL  the  PARTS  of  SPEECH.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Price  2s. 

IIOW  to  PARSE.  Fourteenth  Thousand.  Price  3s  6d. 

VIA  LATINA.  Ninth  Thousand.  Price  3s  6d. 

LATIN  PROSE  THROUGH  ENGLISH  IDIOM.  Twenty-third  Thousand. 

Price  2s  6i. 

SEELEY  and  CO.,  54  Fleet  Street,  London. 


THE  LONDO 


LIBRARY, 


12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

President — Lord  Houghton. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. ;  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
E.  H.  Bunbuby,  Esq. ;  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq. 

Trustees — Lord  Houghton,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Committee. 


Sir  Henry  Barely, K.C.B. 
F.  W.  Borcon,  E,q. 

Ven.  Archdeacon 
Cheetham. 

J.  C.  CONTBEARE,  Esq. 

\V.  J.  Coorthope,  Esq. 
H.  R.  Droop,  Esq. 


Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt. 

H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq. 
Sydney  Gedge,  Esq. 
Professor  Gladstone. 

F.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Rev.  Stanley  Leathes, 
D.D. 


C.  M.  Kennedy,  E?q.,C.B. 
W.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Esq. 
H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq. 
St.  George  Miyart,  Esq. 
J.  Cotter  Horison,  Esq. 
Dr.  Mcnx. 


Rev.  Mari  Pattison. 

F.  Pollock,  Ksq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds. 

Rev.  Dr.  Riaa. 

Herbert  Spencer,  Esq. 
Leslie  Stephen,  Esq. 


The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages,  Sub¬ 
scription,  £3  a  year  ;  or  £2,  with  Entrance-Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed 
to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-Rooms  op;n  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Catalogue,  1875, 
price  16s. ;  to  Members,  12s.  Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s  ;  to  Members,  4s.  Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


ASK  FOB 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SOL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  and 

FAMILY  oE  NAPOLEON.  With  Il¬ 
lustrative  Anecdotes  from  the  most 
Authentic  Sources.  By  Madame  Junot 
(afterwards  Duchesse  d’Abrantes).  Em¬ 
bellished  by  Portraits  of  the  Entire 
Bonaparte  Family.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  in  3  vols.  demy  8vo,  36s. 

SEVEN  YEARS  at  ETON.  With 

Reminiscences  of  my  Contemporaries. 
Edited  by  J.  Brinsley  Richards.  In  1 
vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TEN  YEARS  on  a  GEORGIA 

PLANTATION  since  the  WAR.  By 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh.  In  1  vol.  demy 
8vo,  10s  Gd. 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  WOLSELEY. 

A  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  Date, 
and  considerably  Revised.  By  C.  R. 
Low,  late  Indian  Navy.  In  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mr.  SERJEANT  BALLAN- 

TINE'S  EXPERIENCES  of  a  BAR¬ 
RISTER’S  CAREER.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  a  Portrait,  63. 

"  A  mine  of  information  and  amusement  combined.” 
— Daily  Telegraph. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

UNSPOTTED  FROM  THE 
WORLD. 

By  Mrs.  G.  W.  GODFREY, 

Author  of  “  My  Queen,”  &c. 

3  vols. 

11  A  capital  novel.”— Society. 

WILFRED’S  WIDOW.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal.” 
2  vols. 

KEITH'S  WIFE.  By  Lady 

Violet  Greyille,  Author  of  “  Zoe :  a 
Girl  of  Genius,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  is  a  clever  as  well  as  a  very  entertaining 
novel.  It  stimulates  thought,  it  is  not  without  both 
humour  and  pathos,  and  it  never  hangs  heavily  upon 
the  reader.5’ — Academy. 

HONEST  DAVIE. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT, 

Author  of  “  Folly  Morrison,”  <5tc. 

In  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING-  &  COPYING-  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copyiug  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 

STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  auy  Town  iu  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Citie3  of  the  World. 

JOSEPH  GILLQTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


CAUTION.— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  iu  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  L;ebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-3unile  of  Baron 
Liebig's  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  the  late  and 
present  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMP  AN Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
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MR.  MURRAYS  LIST. 


CHATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Next  Week. 

MEXICO  TO-DAY :  a  Country  with  a  Great  Future, 

and  a  Glance  at  the  Prehistoric  Remains  and  Antiquities  of  the  Montcznnn*.  By  Thomas  Unett 
Brocklehurst.  "With  Maps,  17  Coloured  Plates,  and  37  Wood  Engravings  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Medium  8vo,  21s. 

WORSHIP  and  ORDER.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 

Beresford  HorE,  M.P.,  Author  of  “  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England,”  &c.  8vo. 

How  Ready. 

A  JOURNAL  of  a  LADY’S  TRAVELS  ROUND  the 

WORLD;  including  Visits  to  Japan,  Thil  et.  Yarkand,  Kashmir,  Java,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Van¬ 
couver's  Island,  &c.  By  E.  D.  Bridges.  With  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  15s. 

JAMES  NASMYTH,  Engineer  and  Inventor  of  the 

Steam  Hammer:  an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  Etched  by 
Rajon,  and  90  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  16s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  ARTHUR  PENRHYN 

STANLEY.  Lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  November,  1882.  By  G.  Granville  Bradlet,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS 

CARLYLE  and  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  : 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
With  Portraits,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24si 


NEW  NOVELS  at  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

Each  in  3  vols. 

Self-Condemned.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

Hunt. 

The  Captain’s  Room.  By  Walter 

Besant. 

Of  High  Degree.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
Dust.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Women  are  Strange.  By  F.  W.  Robin¬ 

son. 

The  Golden  Shaft.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
Gideon  Fleyce.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
Regimental  Legends.  By  J.  S.  Winter,. 


C'  Owa  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*  6d  each. 

ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of 

MEN:  an  Impossible  Story.  By  Walter  Besant. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

LOVE  ME  for  EVER:  a  Carol  in  Prose. 

By  Robert  Buchanan.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
P.  Macnab. 


The  RISE  and  GROWTH  of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS. 

A?  Established  by  General  Usage  and  by  Treaties  From  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  By 
John  Hgsack,  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Middle  Temple.  8vo,  12s. 

RAPHAEL:  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS,  with  Particular 

Reference  to  recently  discovered  Record13,  and  an  exhaustive  Study  of  Extant  Drawings  and  Pictures.  By 
J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  Yol.  I.,  8vo,  15s. 

JAMES  and  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELD.  Two 

Remarkable  Episodes  in  the  History  of  Flanders.  With  a  Description  of  the  State  of  Society  in  Flanders 
in  the  14th  Century.  By  James  Hutton.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

SUNNY  LANDS  and  SEAS :  a  Cruise  round  the  World 

in  the  S.S.  ‘  Ceylon.’  Being  Notes  made  during  a  Five  Months’  Tour  in  India,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Manila,  China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  California.  By  Hugh  Wilkinson,  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  Illustrations,  8vo,  12s. 

LIFE  of  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  DEAN  of  ST. 

PATRICK’S,  DUBLIN.  By  Henry  Craik,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  and  Snell  Exhibitioner,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Portrait,  8vo,  18s. 

RECREATIONS  and  STUDIES  of  a  COUNTRY 

CLERGYMAN  of  the  LAST  CENTURY.  Being  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Twining,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

GREECE  :  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical.  By 

Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  B'shop  of  L  ncoln.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  Edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer, 
M.A.,  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  With  400  Illustrations  of  Scenery,  Architecture,  and  Fine  Arts. 
Royal  8  vo,  31s  6d. 

METFIOD  in  ALMSGIVING.  A  Handbook  for 

Helpers.  By  M.  W.  Moggridge,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  St.  James’s  and  Soho  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  Post  8vo,  3s  6d. 

In  March. 

DISSERTATIONS  on  EARLY  LAW  and  CUSTOM. 

Being  Selections  from  Oxford  Lectures.  By  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine.  8vo. 

The  PARTHENON  :  an  Essay  on  the  Mode  in  which 

Light  was  Introduced  into  Greek  and  Rjman  Temples.  By  James  Fergcsson,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
Illustrations,  41o.  _  _ _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


IN  THE  PRESS,  AND  WILL  SHORTLY  BE  PUBLISHED. 

In  1  squire  4to  vol.,  printed  on  the  best  lnnd-made  paper,  price,  to  Subscribers,  Two  Guineas. 

VIE  ET  GESTES  DU  PRINCE  NOIR. 

Par  CHANDOS  HERALD. 

The  LIFE  and  FEATS  of  ARMS  of  the  BLACK  PRINCE. 

By  CHANDOS  HERALD. 

A  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Period,  in  Norman-French,  with  English  Translation  and  Copious  Historical 

Notes  in  English. 

By  Dr.  FRANCISQUE-MICHEL,  Correspondant  de  l’lnstifcut  de  France. 

The  value  of  this  old  Manuscript  consists  in  its  being  written  by  a  contemporary  of  the  Prince  and  an 
eye-witness  of  mnch  of  what  is  therein  related.  It  begins  witu  the  landing  of  the  Prince  at  La  Hogue  with 
tbe  army  under  hi3  father’s  command,  1346,  and  relates  his  being  knighted  on  landing,  the  subsequent  battle 
of  Crdcy,  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  war  with  Duge->elin,  and  the  campaign  in  Spain,  the 
numerous  events  of  the  Prince’s  rule  in  Aquitaine,  and  ends  with  his  death. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  incidents,  and  gives  the  movements  of  troops,  the  names  of  the  leaders,  many  of 
whom  are  not  to  be  found  mentioned  anywhere  else,  with  minute  details  of  their  feats  of  arms. 

Chandos  Herald  was  the  herald  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  the  companion-in-arms  of  the  Prince.  He  is  men- 
ticned  by  Froissart  as  having  been  sent  by  Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  Sir  John  Chandos  while  besieging  Dornine 
with  a  message  to  the  Prince ;  as  having  again  been  sent  by  the  latter  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Pembroke  to  join 
him  in  giving  battle  to  the  Marshal  of  France,  and  ag  tin  by  the  Earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  to  oiler 
battle  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  in  1380,  together  with  Aquitaine  Herald,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
defy  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  National  Records,  41  and  14  Edward  III.  and  7  Richard  II. 


To  be  ready  immediately,  2  vols.  post  8\ro,  12s,  aud  at 
every  Library. 

PORT  SALVATION:  or,  the 

Evangelist.  B  7  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated 
by  C.  H.  Metzler. 

In  MARE  MM  A.  By  Ouida.  Rewand 

Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS. 

By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations  by 
C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 

NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY.  By  Dutton 

Cook,  Author  of  “  Hours  with  the  Players,”  &c. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s ;  and  at  every 
Library. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  HISTORY  of 

IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Crown 
8vo,  Is  ;  clotb.  Is  6d. 

A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By 

Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated  By  Henry 
Attwell.  (New  Volume  of  “  Mayfair  Library.”) 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d.  [Immediaiely. 

To  the  GOLD  COAST  Tor  GOLD:  a 

Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard  F.  Burton  and 
Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

ARABIAN  SOCIETY  in  the  MIDDLE 

AGES:  Studies  from  “The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.”  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Author  of 
“  The  Modern  Egyptians,”  <fce.  Edited,  with  a 
Copious  Index  and  Glossary,  by  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

NATURE  near  LONDON.  By  Bichard 

Jefferies,  Author  of  “The  Gamekeeper  at 
Home.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 

SCIENCE  in  SHORT  CHAPTERS.  By 

W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C^S.,  Author 
of  “  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,”  “  A  Simple  Treatise 
on  Heat,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  61. 

CHAPTERS  on  EVOLUTION.  A 

Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied 
Theories  of  Development.  By  Andrew  Wilson,. 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Edin.,  &e.  Second  Edition,  crown 
-8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 

MYSTERIES  of  TIME  and  SPACE. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  With  numerous  Illus- 
tratious,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

[Immediately. 

One  Shilling,  Monthly.— Illustrated  by  F.  Barnard, 

BE  LGRAVIA. 

CONTESTS  for  MARCH. 

Maid  of  Athens,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.— 
Budell’s  Proposal,  by  Findlay  Muirhead. — Heart  and 
Science,  by  IVilkie  Oollius. — A  Month’s  Change, 
by  F.  Frankfort  Moore. — Frescoes,  by  Ouida— The 
Admiral’s  Ward,  by  Mrs.  Alexander.— Roundel,  by 
W.  E.  Henley.  _ 

One  Shilling,  Monthly, 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  for  MARCH. 

Tbe  Now  Abelard :  a  Romance,  by  Robert  Buchan  an. 
—A  Great  Sunspot,  by  Richard  A.  Proctor.— A  Cry 
for  Help,  by  O.  F.  Gordon  Camming. — Monkeys, 
Part  I.,  ’by"  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. — Jonas 
Hanway,  the  Philanthropist,  by  Edward  Walford, 
M .A.— Dust,  a  Novel,  by  Julian  Hawthorne. — Science 
Notes,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.  The  New 
Foot- warmers  ;  Nutrit  ve  Value  of  Skim-milk;  Per¬ 
version  of  Herbivora;  Electrics  Light  and  Vegetation; 
Drawiog-room  Optical  Illusion ;  Iron  in  the  Tea- 
plant.  ;  the  “  Force  of  Habit  ”  in  Plants  —Table  Talk, 
by  Sylvanus  Urban.  Cruel  Sports;  Slavery  and  the 
Straits  Settlement ;  Elementary  Education  in  Saving- 
Life  ;  Storage  of  Petroleum  ;  Burial  Alive ;  East-End 
Poverty;  What  is  tho  Future  of  Our  Race? 


J.  G.  F0THERINGHAM,  34  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  8  Rue  des  Capucines,  Paris, 


CHATTO  aud  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W, 
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MESSRS.  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Limp  parchment  antique,  fa;  vellum,  7s  Gil,  per  Volume. 

POEMS,  by  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Parchment  Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  with  Miniature  Frontispieces 
by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Vol.  VII.  now  retdy,  parchment,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S  WORKS.  Parchment 

Library  Edition,  in  12  Monthly  volumes. 

“  There  is,  ptrhap?,  no  edition  in  which  the  Works  of  Shakcpere  can  be  read  in 
suck  luxury  of  type  and  qu  et  distinction  of  form  as  this,  and  we  warmly  recom¬ 
mend  it.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Fifth  Edition,  now  ready. 

REMINISCENCES  of  COURT  and 

DIPLOMATIC  LIFE.  By  Georgiana,  Baroness  Bloomfield. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Three  Portraits  and  Six  Illustrations, 
cloth,  28s. 

“Such  reminiscences  ns  Lady  Bloomfield’s  form  one  of  those  hooks  which 
deserve  the  popularity  they  are  sure  to  obtain.  They  please  everybody,  and  they 

hurt  no  one . In  fact,  there  are  few  chapters  in  tin  second  volume  which  do  not 

deserve  separate  notice,  and  we  wight  have  given  whole  columns  of  interesting 
extracts.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  theve  is  much  in  the  work  which 
is  sure  to  recommend  itself  to  very  various  tastes.” — Times. 

With  Etched  Portrait,  large  crown  8?o,  fa. 

JOHN  DUNCAN,  SCOTCH  WEAVER 

and  BOTANIST.  With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices 
of  his  Times.  By  William  Jolly,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  H.M.’s 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

“  Highly  attractive  reading . A  lifelike  presentation  ” — Athenaeum. 

“A  tine  example  ir  is  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  what,  to  an 
onlooker,  would  seem  the  most  disheartening  conditions.” — Spectator. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  la.rve  crown  8vo,  cloth.  6*. 

FOUR.  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH 

LETTERS  :  a  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the 
Period  of  the  Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  By  W. 
Baptiste  Scoones. 

“  No  one  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  English  history,  in  Enslish  litera¬ 
ture,  or  in  human  nature,  ran  fail  to  receive  increase  of  delight  from  the  perusal 
of  this  volume.” — Pill  Mall  Gazette. 

With  numerous  I  lustrations,  crown  Svo,  cloth.  5*. 

ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY.  By 

*/ 

Robert  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Council, 
and  Author  of  “  Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings,”  &c. 

[Inter  national  Scientific  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5a. 

The  SCIENCE  of  POLITICS.  By 

Professor  Sc.sldon  Amos,  Author  of  “The  Science  of  Law,”  &c. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


ON  Thursday,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ashed  for  a  day  on 
which  he  might  move  for  his  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
'circumstances  attending  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  Mr.  O’Kelly  from  Kilmainham  in  April  last,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  declined  to  give,  first,  because  he  regarded  the  debate 
on  Mr.  Gorst’s  amendment  to  the  Address  as  a  debate  virtually 
on  that  subject,  and  a  victory  for  the  Government;  and  next, 
because  such  a  committee  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  under  very  trying  circumstances  in  Ireland. 
Thereupon,  Sir  S.  Northcote  replied  that,  as  the  Government 
had  now,  “  for  the  third  time,  declined  to  give  any  assistance  to 
those  who  desire  to  bring  forward  a  motion  which  had  its 
origin  in  a  suggestion  and  challenge  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister,”  it  would  be  useless  and  unnecessary  to  persevere, — 
useless  because  no  inquiry  could  be  made  effectual  without  the 
.concurrence  of  the  Government,  and  unnecessary  because  the 
inferences  suggested  by  the  refusal  are  “  obvious,  and  need  no 
emphasising  on  my  part.”  This  was  meant  to  hint,  we  suppose, 
that  Sir  S.  Northcote  regards  the  Government  as  having 
virtually  acknowledged  that  they  are  guilty  of  that  of  which 
they  are  accused — namely,  concluding  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
by  which  he  should  agree  to  support  them  if  they  would  let 
him  free, — the  only  difficulty  of  which  hypothesis  is  that  Mr. 
Parnell  never  has  supported  them  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  his  release  has  been  productive  of  much 
more  annoyance  than  his  imprisonment  itself.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  should  really  believe  his 
own  insinuations. 


t 


On  Monday,  the  case  against  the  editor,  proprietor,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Freethinker,  for  a  blasphemous  libel, — a  case  which 
failed  last  week  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement  of  the  jury, — 
was  tried  again  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Mr.  Justice 
North,  and  resulted  in  a  conviction.  The  Christmas  Number 
of  the  Freethinker  for  1882  was,  as  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  a 
very  gross  and  indecent  attack  on  the  Christian  faith,  illus¬ 
trating,  in  the  form  of  coarse  and  blasphemous  pictures,  as  well 
as  letter-press,  the  views  of  the  editor  as  to  the  ridiculousness 
of  that  faith.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
Mr.  Foote,  the  editor,  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  registered  proprietor, 
and  Mr.  Kemp,  the  printer  and  publisher,  for  the  appearance  of 
this  number.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Foote  was  sentenced  to 
a  year’s  imprisonment,  Mr.  Ramsey  to  nine  months’  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Kemp  to  three  months’  imprisonment,  for  the 
offence.  The  scene  in  Court  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  Foote 
called  out,  “  My  Lord,  I  thank  you ;  it  is  worthy  of  your 
creed.”  There  was  a  storm  of  hissing,  and  there  were  loud,  ironical 
cries  of  “  Christian  !”  “  Christian !”  while  one  woman  was 
.$•7  carried  out  of  Court  ih  a  swoon.  We  have  discussed  the 
^sentence  elsewhere,  which  we  regard  as  much  too  severe. 


Blasphemy,  as  an  offence  against  God,— which  is  its  legal 
essence, — is  not  one  that  we  ought  to  punish  at  all.  And 
blasphemy,  as  a  wanton  offence  to  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
men,  though  it  should  be  punishable  and  punished,  should  be 
very  lightly  punished  when  committed  by  men  who  are  but 
half-educated,  and  not  likely  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  which  they  wound.  In  all  cases  of  offences  against 
Christianity,  it  is  clearly  safest  to  follow  the  guidance  of  that 
Christian  charity  which  “suffereth  long  and  is  kind.” 

The  cost  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  has,  so  far,  not  been 
great.  It  appears  from  a  Treasury  Minute  of  February  17th 
that  the  total  cost  is  £4,558,000,  of  which  £3,416,000  is  expended 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £1,142,000  by  India.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  other  wars,  this  is  a  very  small  total,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  share  is  not  quite  so  little  as  it  looks.  There  is  a  feeling 
against  saddling  India  with  expenditure,  and  a  grant  of  £500,000 
is  therefore  to  be  voted  in  reduction  of  her  share.  That  i3 
generous,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  wise.  But  for  India, 
Egypt  would  be  nothing  to  us.  The  expenditure  was  ordered 
mainly  to  protect  the  Indian  gateway,  and  India  ought  to 
pay  her  share  of  what  is  practically  her  own  expense.  If 
she  does  not,  we  shall  one  day  see  a  party  spring  up  here 
which  declares  that  India  is  a  burden  to  the  finances,  and 
had  better  be  given  back  to  its  Native  Princes.  As  it  is,  the 
cost  of  our  wars  with  Russia,  which  are  meaningless  except 
as  wars  for  the  protection  of  India,  is  borne  exclusively  by 
Great  Britain.  We  are  bound  to  add,  however,  that  if  one  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  Government  is  true,  and  the  average  income 
of  natives  per  head  is  only  £2  14s.  a  year,  almost  any  grant- 
in-aid  may  be  justified.  That  is  equal  to  only  £13  10s.  a  year 
per  house,  or  5s.  2d.  a  week  per  family,  a  sum  below  the  worst 
average  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Italy. 

The  new  Ministry  in  France  is,  apparently,  to  be  allowed  to 
exist.  The  Extremists  on  Monday  tried  their  strength  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  which  M.  Jules  Ferry 
resisted  with  some  determination.  He  said  that  the  proposal 
was  useless,  that  the  Senate  would  reject  it,  and  that  he  should 
resign  at  once,  rather  than  become  a  “  carrier  of  messages  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  rebuffs.”  He  pleaded  for  a  vote,  but 
the  Chamber,  by  275  to  207,  insisted  on  an  adjournment. 
This  was  considered  ominous,  but  it  turned  out  that  the 
Chamber  only  wanted  to  hear  M.  Clemenceau  ;  and  after  he  had 
spoken  on  Tuesday,  the  Deputies  voted  confidence  in  the 
Government  by  340  to  139.  Business  is  allowed  to  proceed 
very  rapidly,  and  during  the  debate  some  strong  opinions  were 
expressed  that  no  Ministerial  crisis  must  be  allowed  for  some 
time.  The  unforeseen  usually  happens  in  France,  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  conceivable  that  M.  Jules  Ferry  will  remain  Premier  for 
six  months, — a  very  long  time  in  French  politics. 

The  Americans  have  been  withdrawing  gold  this  week,  about 
£450,000,  and  the  price  of  all  Securities  is  falling.  It  is  evident 
from  the  condition  of  the  Exchanges  that  more  will  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  dealers  are  panic-stricken  by  a  story  that  an 
American  Syndicate  maybe  selling  American  Bonds  largely,  ?o 
as  to  withdraw  gold,  and  cause  a  general  fall  in  prices.  That 
certainly  might  be  done,  but  so  it  might  at  any  time  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  the  point  unexplained  is  the  modtis  operandi ? 
Yanderbilt,  Jay  Gould,  and  the  rest  cannot  sell  American 
Bonds  for  gold  in  London  in  large  masses  without  bringing 
down  the  price  of  them  in  New  York  also,  for  the  two  markets 
respond  within  a  few  hours,  and  how  would  that  pay  them  ? 
No  doubt,  they  control  formidable  masses  of  wealth,  but  so 
do  other  capitalists,  and  the  protection  against  such  a  use  of 
it  is  the  old  truth  that  a  general  fall  in  the  value  of  securities 
can  never  benefit  the  rich.  If  a  “  corner  ”  in  gold  were  tried 
in  England  on  a  big  scale,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  say  three  words 
about  the  Bank  Act,  the  panic  would  cease,  and  the  Americans 
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would  be  caught,  as  Jay  Gould  once  was  by  bis  own  Treasury, 
in  a  regular  trap. 

It  would  seem  that  an  English  jury,  when  it  gets  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fining  Mr.  Biggar,  thinks  that  such  an  opportunity 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  on  the  slight  plea  that  the  evidence 
is  hardly  adequate  to  sustain  satisfactorily  the  case  against 
him.  Miss  Hyland’s  case  against  him  for  breach  of  pro¬ 
mise  of  marriage,  tried  on  Thursday  in  the  Queen  s  Bench, 
was  not  a  strong  one,  as  Lord  Coleridge  pointed  out ;  but  there 
was,  we  suppose,  enough  evidence  to  convince  a  jury  decidedly 
predisposed  to  convict  Mr.  Biggar,  especially  as  in  breach-of- 
promise  cases  the  rules  of  evidence,  against  men  at  least,  are 
always  construed  in  a  manner  not  very  satisfactory  to  them, 
though  very  satisfactory  to  the  damsels  whom  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  deserted.  .Miss  Hyland  claimed  £5,000  damages, 
and  the  jury  awarded  only  £400,  a  tolerably  moderate  course  for  a 
jury  probably  prejudiced  agaiust  Mr.  Biggar,  and  certainly  not 
likely  to  have  formed  any  better  opinion  of  him  from  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  with  which  he  fur  nislied  them  lor  the  estimate  of  his 
character.  He  appears  to  have  taken  a  very  cautious  course  as 
regards  the  lady,  to  whom  he  never  wrote  very  affectionately, 
though  he  admitted  kissing  her  and  telling  her  of  “  obstacles  to 
his  marriage  with  her, — these  obstacles,  as  it  appeared  subse¬ 
quently,  being  two  natural  children  for  whom  he  had  to 
provide.  Taking  everything  into  account,  the  verdict,  though 
we  cannot  say  we  could  have  concurred  in  it,  was  not  as  ex¬ 
cessive  as  might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  expected. 
Juries  in  breach-of-promise  cases  rarely  act  with  even  so  much 
scrupulousness  as  the  jurymen  who  gave  damages  against  Mr. 
Biggar.  _ 

The  news  of  the  week  from  Ireland  consists  mainly  of 
rumours,  most  of  them  little  better  than  gossip  derived  from 
detectives.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Egan,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Land  League,  has  left  Ireland  secretly,  that  Walsh,  the 
Fenian  of  Middlesborougb,  who  went  over  to  Ireland  to  found  the 
“  Invincibles,”  has  been  arrested  at  Havre,  and  that  important 
papers  have  been  found  in  his  lodgings  at  Rochdale.  It  is  not 
known  yet  if  Walsh  will  be  given  up  by  the  French  Government, 
but  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  that  Government,  which 
is  by  no  means  in  good  humour,  has  found  the  evidence  against 
Mr.  F.  Byrne  too  weak,  and  he  will  not  be  given  up.  The  Irrecon- 
cileables  in  France  and  the  Extreme  Irish  in  America  protest 
against  extradition,  but  we  see  no  sign  as  yet  that  anything  will 
be  considered  except  the  evidence.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
such  applications  are  difficulties  for  all  Governments,  and  that 
every  extradition  on  evidence  offered  by  an  honest  Government 
becomes  a  precedent  when  evidence  is  offered  by  a  dishonest 
one.  If  the  French  do  not  scrutinise  proofs  advanced  by  Lord 
Lyons,  they  cannot  scrutinise  proofs  adduced  by  Embassies 
which  they  trust  a  great  deal  less.  Even  the  Union  has  often 
to  deal  with  police  very  different  from  our  own. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  ymsterday  week  on  a 
resolution  of  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy’s,  seconded  by  Lord  Lyming- 
ton,  in  favour  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  compulsion 
to  Irish  education.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  brought  out  that 
though  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  ought  to  go  to  school  in 
Ireland  are  really  on  the  rolls,  this  is  in  reality  only  nominal,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  them  not  attending  often  enough 
to  get  any  real  instruction.  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
only  453,000,  though  1,100,000  are  nominally  on  the  rolls. 
Forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  make  less  than 
80  attendances  in  the  year,  and  more  than  half  the  children  on 
the  rolls  make  less  than  100  attendances  in  the  year.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair, — who  was  yesterday  week  succeeded  in  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  Committees  by  Sir  Arthur  Otway,— made  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  speech,  in  which  he  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  Irish  criminals  than  of  English  and  Scotch 
criminals  can  read  and  write,— a  fact  which  he  attributed  to  the 
inadequacy  of  their  teaching,  but  which  Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
attributed,  with  more  plausibility,  to  the  deficiency  of  remunera¬ 
tive  labour,  seeing  that  so  many  more  Irish  criminals  retain, 
during  their  criminal  practices,  the  learning  they  have  gained 
at  school,  while  English  and  Scotch  criminals  have  been  either 
wholly  destitute  of  learning,  or,  having  acquired  a  little  for 
a  time,  have  yet  lost  it  again.  Mr.  Tievelyan  accepted 
for  the  Government  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy ’s  resolution,  though 
declining  to  put  it  in  force  at  once,  and  pointing  out  the 
great  delicacy  of  the  position  in  relation  to  the  religious 
difficulty  in  Ireland,  and  also  the  difficulty  caused  by  poverty, 


distance  from  any  school,  and  want  of  proper  clothing.  Mr; 
Trevelyau  announced  that  the  Treasury  had  consented  to  a 
grant  for  the  organisation  of  proper  training  schools  for  Irish 
teachers,  which  would,  he  hoped,  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Irish  schools, — one  cause  of  the  low  standard  attained  by 
the  children.  On  the  whole,  the  discussion  was  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  one.  _ 

Lord  Lansdowne  on  Monday  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  acquisition  by  the  peasants  of  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  a  motion  supported  by  Lord  Dunraven,  in  one  of  those 
inaccurate  and  irritating  speeches,  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
accuse  the  Government  of  all  the  faults  and  flaws  which  are  reflec¬ 
tions  of  his  own  mind.  The  Government,  he  said, had  done  all  in  its 
power  to  discourage  the  loyal  classes.  They  had,  further,  a  fatal 
tendency  to  blunder  in  all  their  statements.  He  could  recall  no 
statement  of  the  present  Government  which  had  not  turned  out 
“  absolutely  false  and  wrong.”  The  Government  had  been 
wholly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Land-League  agitation 
was  directed  against  high  rents  at  all;  it  was  directed  against 
the  Union  with  England.  The  state  of  things  was  growing 
worse,  and  the  reductions  of  rent  were  growing  larger.  Lord 
Carlingford  pointed  out  the  blunders  of  Lord  Dunraven.  It 
was  not  in  the  least  true  that  the  reductions  of  rent  were 
growing  larger,  as  the  Commission  came  to  the  great  estates 
the  reductions  were  steadily  diminishing.  Lord  Carlingford 
thought  this  was  not  the  time  for  appointing  a  new  Commission' 
such  as  had  been  proposed.  The  minds  of  the  peasantry  were  at 
present  fixed  on  the  amount  of  their  rents,  and  not  on  the  best 
mode  of  turning  their  security  of  tenure  into  absolute  property,, 
and  it  was  best  to  deal  with  one  subject  at  a  time.  So  Lord 
Lansdowne,  recognising  that  it  was  useless  to  press  a  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  opportuneness  of  which  the  Government  did  not 
concur,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Anderson  carried  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  against 
pigeon-shooting  on  Wednesday,  by  195  votes  against  40,  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  second  clause,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  remedy  for  cruelties  committed  on  wfild  animals 
kept  in  captivity,  like  the  wild  creatures  in  a  menagerie,  or  on 
the  tame  stags  and  bagged  foxes  which  our  so-called  sportsmen 
delight  to  hunt.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made  an  admirable 
speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  of  this  clause  of  it  especially ; 
but  the  most  humane  and  amusing  speech  delivered  was  that 
of  Mr.  Blake.  “  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  justifiable  to  kill 
animals  either  for  food,  or  in  order  to  destroy  vermin,  but  the 
laws  of  God  bade  us  in  either  case  to  end  their  sufferings  in  the 
speediest  manner.”  Once,  and  ouce'only,  had  he  (Mr.  Blake), 
gone  out  with  the  hounds,  and  then  it  was  only  to  make  himself 
useful  to  the  fox,  which  he  did  by  misleading  the  hunt, — a 
declaration  received  with  great  cheers  and  laughter  by  the 
House.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  law  in  advance  of  the 
conscience  of  society  in  these  matters,  but  of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  the  conscience  of  society  in  these  matters  must  some  day 
be  what  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Blake  is  already. 

Lord  Stanhope’s  Bill  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  in 
public-houses,— on  account  of  the  overwhelming  temptation 
which  that  choice  of  a  locality  causes  to  weak  men  to  spend 
their  wages  in  drink, — was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday  by  a  majority  of  58  to  20.  The  discussion 
was  very  curious.  Lord  Bramwell  moved  its  rejection,  on  the 
general  principle  that  it  was  a  bit  of  grandmotherly  legislation 
Lord  Shaftesbury  warmly  supported  it;  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  though  not  “in  love”  with  Bills  of  this  kind,, 
thought  it  one  demanded  by  public  opinion,  and  likely  to  remove 
a  temptation  to  drink  which  no  one  had  a  right  to  force  on  the 
weak,  and  which  the  weak  were  not  likely  to  remove  for  them¬ 
selves.  Lord  Salisbury  opposed  the  Bill,  and  then  Lord 
Cairns,  though  he  had  disliked  the  Bill  last  year,  cordially  sup¬ 
ported  it  this.  And  Lord  Cairns  prevailed.  When  he  and 
Lord  Salisbury  differ.  Lord  Cairns,  we  notice,  generally  does, 
prevail. 

The  Standard  has  sent  a  Correspondent  to  Madagascar,  who 
announces  that  four  French  armed  vessels  have  appeared  off  the 
north-west  coast  of  that  island,  and  that  the  Hovas  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  war.  A  large  force  has  already  assembled  at  the 
capital,  and  it  is  known  that  Queen  Ranavalona  can  dispose  of 
20,000  very  good  men,  wdio  will  fighu  under  the  shelter  of  their 
forests.  Intermediately,  the  Europeans  in  the  island  are  afru,. 
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-of  a  general  massacre,  and  believe  that  the  Hovas  may  even 
renounce  Christianity,  many  leading  Malagasy  declaring  that  the 
•adoption  of  the  new  creed  is  the  cause  of  all  their  woes.  It  does 
•not  make  matters  better  to  know  that  North-Western  Mada¬ 
gascar,  if  conquered,  is  to  be  turned  into  a  penal  settlement  for 
liabitual  criminals.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  announced  that 
in  the  Chamber,  the  calculation  of  the  French  Government 
evidently  being  that  the  guardianship  of  convicts  in  Madagascar 
will  be  easy.  If  they  fly  a  little  way  from  the  coast,  the  Saka- 
;lava  police  will  catch  them  ;  and  if  they  go  still  further,  the  Hovas 
will  put  them  to  death.  Sentiment  in  France  has  clearly  not 
extinguished  cynicism. 


The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  Thursday,  brought  in  an  important 
Bill  regulating  the  inherent  powers  of  English  Courts  to  punish 
for  contempt,  or  disobedience  to  their  orders.  Under  the  Bill, 
a  Judge  can  only  imprison  for  contempt  for  a  maximum  period 
of  three  months,  while  the  maximum  fine  will  be  £500.  If, 
however,  the  offender  persists  in  his  offence,  the  penalties  may 
be  inflicted  do  novo.  The  Bill  further  provides  that  when 
specific  performance  ”  is  ordered,  the  offender,  if  he  declines 
to  obey,  may  be  held  liable  to  pay  any  damage  caused  by  his 
refusal;  while,  if  the  order  is  to  produce  documents,  a  seques¬ 
trator  may  seize  them.  Finally,  if  an  order  is  issued  to  any 
officer,  whether  of  a  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  he  declines 
to  obey,  the  Court  may  fix  a  period  during  which  obedience 
is  imperative,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  deprive  the 
offender  of  his  office.  That  proviso  will  so  greatly  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  especially  under  the  Public 
Worship  Act,  that  it  must  be  carefully  discussed  in  the  Com¬ 
mons.  One  singular  power  is  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  remaius  at  liberty  to  punish 
any  one  marrying  a  Chanceiy  ward  without  his  consent  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  fixed  at  his  discretion.  It  was  impossible, 
*tlie  Chancellor  said,  in  such  cases  to  lay  down  any  hard-and- 
fast  rule. 


Anarchists  of  different  types,  and  with  different  objects,  are 
now  under  trial  in  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Belgium, 
and  Ireland.  They  all  profess  to  be  moved  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  all  deny  personal  aims,  and  all  justify  murder  as  a 
method,  if  other  means  of  securing  their  objects  fail.  In  the 
trials  now  proceeding  at  Vienna  a  new  feature  was  developed. 
The  Anarchist  “  circles  ”  sought  as  their  ends  the  destruction 
“  of  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  money-bag,”  and  were  subject 
to  the  usual  discipline.  One  day,  however,  a  general  order  was 
received  to  raise  money  even  through  crime,  and  circle  two 
resolved  to  rob  Herr  Mer  stall  in  ger,  a  master  shoemaker,  selected 
on  account  of  his  unpopularity.  Two  of  the  members,  accord¬ 
ingly,  chloroformed  and  robbed  him  of  £78.  There  are  said  to 
be  forty-two  of  these  associations,  and  a  member  of  one  of  them 
has  been  found  in  possession  of  cyanide  of  potassium — which 
when  treated  with  acid  developes  prussic  acid — “  enough  to  poison 
3,000  persons.”  Let  us  hope  that  he  is  a  photographer,  not  a 
poisoner ;  but  still,  the  existence  of  these  circles  in  so  many 
■countries,  and  all  ready  to  commit  crime,  constitutes  a  new  and 
•most  formidable  social  danger. 


Germany  appears  to  be  much  interested  in  the  resignation  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  General  von  Kameke,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  General  von  Roon  in  1866.  He  is  an  elderly  officer  of 
great  ability,  and  said  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the 
Army.  It  is  rumoured  that  his  resignation  was  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  Emperor  about  the  amount  of  pressure  to  be  put 
on  Parliament  to  induce  it  to  vote  higher  pensions  to  officers  ; 
but  in  Germany,  military  affairs  are  State  secrets,  and  the  true 
reason  may  be  a  different  one.  Whatever  it  is,  the  resignation 
can  hardly  be  of  general  importance.  There  are  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perienced  Generals  in  the  German  Army,  and  the  Emperor  is 
■quite  certain  to  choose  the  one  fittest  for  the  work.  He  may  make 
blunders  in  other  departments,  but  he  has  not  made  one  yet, 
’unless  he  personally  chose  Count  Arnim,  which  is  not  proved, 
in  filling  the  great  appointments  of  the  State.  It  is  reported 
that  the  new  Minister  will  not  be  the  Crown  Prince’s  Adlatus, 
•General  von  Blumentlial,  as  was  at  first  imagined. 


■.The  Calcutta  Correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that  the 
cdtement  created  by  the  Bill  subjecting  Europeans  to  direct 
rl  by  Native  Magistrates  has  extended  to  the  Army.  One 
otficer  doing  duty  in  a  large  garrison  states,  in  a  letter  to  a 


local  paper,  that  “  the  danger  is  most  serious,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  control  the  men,  if  a  comrade  were  sentenced 
by  a  Native  Judge.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Army  in  India 
sympathises  on  this  subject  with  the  settlers,  and  that  a  native 
sentence  on  a  soldier’s  wife  might  be  followed  by  a  serious  mutiny ; 
but  the  contingency  stated  can  hardly  arise,  as  the  Cantonment 
Magistrate  is  invariably  an  officer.  Those  who  remember  the 
Naval  outbreak,  however,  against  the  appointment  of  a  native 
boatswaiu — an  outbreak  which  succeeded,  though  it  was  hushed 
up— will  recognise  that  there  is  danger  in  this  direction,  and 
swell  the  number  of  those  who  think  the  Bill  had  better  be  post¬ 
poned.  It  is  too  much  in  advance  of  the  sentiment  of  the  ruling 
class,  which  will  enforce  itself,  somehow.  That  would  be  no 
argument  for  an  injustice,  but  there  is  no  more  injustice  in  the 
European’s  privilege  than  in  the  foreigner’s  demand  in  England 
to  be  tried  by  a  mixed  jury.  In  either  case,  the  accused  only- 
asks  to  be  tried  by  those  who  understand  him.  The  case  is 
greatly  complicated  in  India  by  the  fact  that,  while  a  native 
lady  is  exempt  from  examination  in  Court,  a  European  lady  is 
not,  and  thus  Europeans  will  under  the  law  be  rendered  in  Native 
eyes  an  inferior  caste.  _ 

It  is  curious  with  what  persistency  the  Tories  go  on  asserting 
that  the  Liberal  Government  is  much  more  prodigal  in  its 
expenditure  than  the  late  Tory  Government,  taking  as  their 
only  test  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  element  of  which  consists  in  money  spent  on  paying  debts, 
and  debts  incurred  by  the  Tories.  Lord  George  Hamilton  made 
this  reckless  statement  in  his  Middlesex  speech  of  Wednesday. 
The  fact  is  that  the  total  Liberal  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
paymentof  Debt  was  considerably  less  in  the  financial  year  ending 
March,  1882,  than  that  of  the  Tory  Government,  and  that  the 
sum  spent  in  the  payment  of  Debt  was  much  more.  Even  in  this 
financial  year,  which  is  burdened  with  the  expense  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  war-,  the  expenditure,  not  counting  payment  of  Debt,  will 
be  little  more  than  that  of  the  last  year  of  Tory  administration  ; 
while  no  less  than  £1,900,000  will  be  spent,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
showed  last  Friday  week,  in  repaying  debts  incurred  by  the  Tory 
Administration.  Tory  figures  are  almost  more  misleading  than 
Tory  rhetoric. 

At  the  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Wednesday  to 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  London,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made 
an  interesting  speech,  chiefly  on  the  failure  of  the  present 
Bankruptcy  Law  to  discourage  fraud.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  bankrupts  have  already  taken  alarm  at  his  new  Bill, 
and  are  rrrged  by  their  advisers  to  get  their  certificates  as  soon 
as  possible  under  the  existing  arrangements,  seeing  that  they 
will  find  it  very  much  more  difficult  to  get  off  easily  under  the 
new  law,  than  they  have  found  it  under  the  old.  That  is,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  very  justly  remarked,  an  impressive  testimony, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  efficiency  of  his  new  Bill. 


We  regret  deeply  to  record  the  death  at  Mentone  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Green,  tho  author  of  “  A  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,”  of  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  British  public,  85,600 
copies  have  been  sold.  Mr.  Green,  a  born  student,  always  in 
feeble  health,  from  the  condition  of  his  lungs,  occupied  himself 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  so  exclusively  in  reading,  that 
his  “  History  ”  was  a  surprise  to  his  closest  friends.  Its  recog¬ 
nition  was,  however-,  instantaneous,  and  thenceforward  Mr. 
Green  was  placed  on  the  short  list  of  historians  who  will  live. 
A  man  of  endless  information,  with  a  fascinating  style,  and 
full  of  the  modern  feeling  which  sees  in  history  a  stream  of 
events,  rather  than  a  torrent  depositing  boulders  in  its  rush,  Mr. 
Green  possessed  that  other  and  highest  qualification, — the  his¬ 
toric  instinct.  Occasionally  careless,  and  always  too  indifferent  to 
the  mere  incidents  of  history,  the  battles  and  debates  on  which 
so  much  seems  to  turn,  and  so  little  probably  turns,  the  reader 
never  left  his  work  without  feeling  that  Mr.  Green’s  account  must 
be  substantially  true,  and  that  he  was  the  wiser  for  reading  it. 
Personally,  Mr.  Green  was  the  delight  of  his  friends,  who  in  his 
last  illness  travelled  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  his  bedside, 
with  a  devotion  usually  shown  only  to  the  great ;  while  he  left 
on  mere  acquaintances  the  impression  of  a  singularly  luminous 
and  tranquil  intelligence,  to  which  prejudice  or  acridity  were 
alike  impossible.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  though  his  literary 
work  may  be  considered  done. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  10 If  to  102. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  CONTEST  IN  MID-CHESHIRE. 

HE  Election  for  Mid-Cheshire,  which  comes  off  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  because 
the  result  will  turn  almost  exclusively  on  the  opinion  of  tenant- 
farmers  as  to  the  reforms  they  need.  The  electors  number 
9,433,  the  parties,  though  not  equal,  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  a  change  of  opinion  in  200  voters  would  turn  the  scale 
in  the  Liberals’  favour,  and  the  candidates  may  be  considered 
fairly  on  a  level.  The  Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  Egerton,  the 
Conservative  nominee,  is,  no  doubt,  a  rather  weak  young  man, 
who  makes  foolish  speeches,  and  has  a  difficulty,  even  when 
sound  points  are  suggested  to  him  by  his  friends,  in  finding 
arguments  in  defence  of  their  views.  His  opponent,  for 
example,  is  in  favour  of  a  wider  diffusion  of  landed  property, 
thinking  its  “aggregation  in  huge  blocks  ”  injurious  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  wished  therefore  to  explain  that  very 
rich  men  performed,  by  means  of  their  riches,  a  useful 
function  in  the  State.  That  is,  at  all  events,  an  arguable 
proposition ;  but  all  the  poor  young  man  could  find  to  say 
was  that,  but  for  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  rich, 
there  could  be  no  charities,  and,  above  all,  no  hospitals  !  He 
was  sure  of  that,  for  he  “  sat  on  the  management  of  two  of 
them,”  without  apparently  ever  having  heard  of  hospitals  not 
supported  by  annual  subscriptions.  His  remark,  too,  that  he 
objected  to  compulsory  compensation,  but  if  landlord  and 
tenant  could  not  agree,  then  the  State  might  intervene,  was 
wonderful  in  its  ineptitude.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Egerton  is  a 
formidable  candidate.  He  is  a  thorough-going  Tory,  who  be¬ 
lieves  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  at  furthest  a  grandchild  of  the 
Devil,  and  accuses  him  and  his  colleagues  of  having  caused  all 
the  murders  as  well  as  all  the  disorders  in  Ireland.  His  party 
wants  votes,  not  thoughts,  and  he  stands  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  group  of  great  landlords  who  divide  Cheshire,  the  richest 
of  grazing  counties,  where,  as  Sydney  Smith  once  said,  every¬ 
body  who  is  anybody  has  ,£30,000  a  year.  The  landlords 
know  they  can  trust  the  Hon.  Alan  all  the  better  because 
he  is  not  the  man  to  be  original,  but  will  vote  under 
guidance  ;  the  screw  has  been  put  on  through  some  bare¬ 
faced  letters  from  agents,  which,  if  Mid-Cheshire  were  a  big 
borough,  would  vitiate  the  election  ;  and  as  there  are  endless 
means  with  which  to  provide  conveyances,  the  whole  Tory 
vote  is  sure  to  be  polled.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Latham  is  a  landlord  known  throughout  the  Division  as  a 
sincere  and  determined  Liberal,  who  will  support  all  measures 
introduced  by  his  Party,  and  is  earnestly  in  favour  not  only  of 
the  rural  franchise,  but  of  a  wide  redistribution  of  seats.  He 
is  an  unusually  good  speaker,  clear,  quick,  and  intelligent, 
with  a  fund  of  spontaneous  humour  in  him  such  as,  in 
these  dreary  days  of  Parnells,  Churchills,  and  Chaplins, 
has  become  far  too  rare.  Above  all,  he  has  been  known 
for  years  as  the  farmers’  friend  in  Cheshire,  holds  firmly 
by  the  extremest  propositions  of  the  farmers’  programme, 
and,  as  he  affirms,  acts  on  them  in  drawing  his  own  leases. 
He  utterly  ridicules  permissive  compensation  for  improve¬ 
ments,  and  demands  not  only  that  compensation  be  compul¬ 
sory,  but  that  the  farmer  shall  receive  the  whole  increment  of 
value  which  his  good  culture  has  added  to  the  land,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  levy  it  by  the  free  sale  of  his  holding  to  the 
next  tenant  without  the  landlord’s  consent.  Indeed,  after 
carefully  reading  all  his  speeches  as  reported  at  full  length 
in  the  Liverpool  Post ,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  Mr.  Latham 
at  heart  is  for  some  kind  of  fixity  of  tenure,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  landlords’  power  of  raising  rent  should  be  regulated  by 
law.  At  all  events,  he  denounced  such  raisings  as  usually 
unjust,  in  speeches  which  lead  directly  either  to  fixity  of 
tenure,  or  to  a  State  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  fair  rents, 
proposals  as  yet  not  seriously  discussed  in  England. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  majority  of 
Farmers  in  Mid-Cheshire  approve  these  views.  They  applaud 
Mr.  Latham  energetically,  they  “heckle”  Mr.  Egerton  on  these 
points  till  the  unfortunate  young  man  is  driven  into  utterances 
that  are  positively  unintelligible  and  his  friends  on  the  platform 
pray  for  forbearance,  and  their  leading  representative,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  joins  Mr.  Latham’s 
Committee.  They  are,  as  wo  believe,  as  a  body  inclined 
towards  these  views,  extreme  as  we  must  deem  some  of  them ; 
and  the  point  of  interest  is  how  deep  this  inclination  goes.  If 
they  only  just  approve  them,  they  will  vote  for  Mr.  Egerton. 
The  Division  is  full  of  grazing  farms  which  have  not  suffered 
from  recent  seasons  and  falls  in  price  like  the  arable  farms, 


and  the  influence  of  the  landlords,  who  are,  almost  without 
exception,  liberal  and  kindly,  will  therefore  suffice  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  Tory.  But  if  the  farmers  are  in  earnest, 
if  they  really  think  that  a  new  tenure — for  it  is  that,  and 
nothing  less — is  essential  to  the  future  of  Agriculture,  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  Ballot,  will  throw  the  landlords 
overboard,  and  will  vote  in  such  numbers  for  Mr.  Latham' 
that,  rich  as  the  proprietors  are,  penal  evictions  will  be  impos¬ 
sible.  Nobody,  even  if  he  lives  by  hiring  out  land,  can 
affront  all  his  customers  at  once.  If  the  farmers  do  this,  they 
will  make  a  grave  and  deep  mark  in  English  politics,  for  they 
will  warn  all  politicians  that  the  question  of  tenure  is  coming 
to  the  front,  and  that  they  must  be  prepared  for  demands- 
much  larger  than  any  as  yet  put  forward.  The  position  of 
Mr.  Latham  himself  will  accentuate  the  meaning  of 
their  vote.  He  is  evidently  no  agitator,  no  man  making 
speeches  which  go  beyond  anything  he  would  embody 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  is  obviously  a  man  con¬ 
vinced  down  to  his  toes,  who  restrains  rather  than  urges- 
his  own  tongue,  and  who,  if  he  once  reaches  Parliament, 
will  take  up  a  position  on  tenure  as  clear  a3  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Yilliers  once  was  upon  the  Corn  Law.  He  is  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  land  laws  and  primogeniture,  for 
such  a  restriction  of  settlement  as  shall  leave  land  always 
saleable,  and  for  one  thing  more.  He  means  to  change  the 
tenure,  and  change  it  effectually,  in  the  tenant’s  interest ;  and 
in  electing  him,  the  farmers  will  show  that  their  minds  also 
are  made  up,  and  that  a  peaceful  agricultural  revolution  is  at 
hand.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  Government  to  be  blind’ 
to  such  a  vote,  or  to  doubt  that  Tenure  Reform,  whatever 
its  character,  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  first-class  mea¬ 
sures  supported  by  the  Liberal  Party.  There  will  be  little 
further  doubt  whether  the  landowners  or  the  tenants  should' 
have  precedence,  and  none  as  to  the  expediency  of  encounter¬ 
ing  a  hostile  vote  of  the  Lords  upon  the  Compensation  Bill  by 
a  dissolution.  With  a  county  like  Mid-Cheshire  lost,  a  county 
which  has  belonged  to  “  the  families  ”  since  the  Revolution, 
the  Peers  will  no  more  go  to  the  country  upon  tenure  than  upon- 
their  own  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts.  Mr. 
Alan  Egerton  may  well  make  as  much  as  he  does  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  and  of  his  own  queer  thesis  that  it  is  wrong  to  abolish 
the  Christian  oath,  because  God  ought  to  be  acknowledged, 
but  right,  if  you  do  not  make  the  abolition  retrospective — as 
if  God  need  not  be  acknowledged  in  the  future — for  these  are, 
at  all  events,  less  burning  questions  than  those  which  Mr.. 
Latham  forces  on  his  attention. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  telling  which  way  the- 
election  will  go,  though  wre  should  think  Mr.  Latham’s  chance, 
in  spite  of  the  Bradlaugh  red-herring,  considerably  the  best 
but  we  note  with  strong  approval  that  in  Mid-Cheshire,  as 
recently  in  Liverpool,  there  is  no  shirking,  no  attempt  to  catch, 
votes  by  facing  both  ways,  no  pretence  that  the  difference- 
between  the  parties  is  an  affair  of  words.  Mr.  Latham  is  only 
too  outspoken,  too  ready  to  say  unpopular  things,  too  incisively 
clear  in  defining  his  own  position.  He  does  not  even  con¬ 
descend  either  to  praise  or  abuse  his  opponent,  but  laughs  at 
him,  with  a  hearty,  enjoying  tolerance, which  in  the  “  Halls”  and 
“  Manors  ”  of  Cheshire  must  have  something  of  the  effeet  of 
blasphemy.  That  is  the  open  course,  and  it  is  by  the  open 
profession  of  the  Liberal  faith,  with  all  its  consequences,  and 
not  by  the  petty  trickeries  agents  love  so  much,  that  great  seats, 
are  to  be  won.  We  do  not  agree  with  every  opinion  Mr. 
Latham  has  uttered,  but  at  least  he  has  opinions,  and  the 
courage  of  them  ;  and  we  heartily  hope  he  will  be  able  to  make 
them  heard  in  Parliament,  where  at  present  the  tendency  is 
to  present  agricultural  grievances  as  if  the  speaker  felt  that 
he  must  first  of  all  apologise  for  his  audacity.  Mr.  Chaplin 
actually  snubbed  Mr.  Goschen  the  other  day,  upon  his  own 
subject,  because  he  applied  his  economic  knowledge  to  agri¬ 
culture  without  being  a  great  landlord.  He  will  not,  we 
venture  to  say,  snub  Mr.  Latham. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  OPPOSITION. 

IF  it  be  true  that  the  Fourth  Party  objected  to  the  proposal 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  in  order  to  raise 
a  new  discussion  on  that  great  Kilmainham  question  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Opposition  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else  for  something  like  eleven 
months,  we  may  hope  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has 
changed  his  mind  in  relation  iw  the  opinion  which  he 
recently  expressed,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  1 — 
oppose.  It  is  rumoured,  we  do  not  know  with  how  much, 
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truth,  that  the  Fourth  Party  actually  declared  its  opinion 
against  interfering  with  the  Supplementary  Estimates  last 
Thursday  by  any  obstructive  policy.  That,  if  true,  would 
be  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  returning  sanity,  and  would 
show  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  not  prejudiced  even  in 
favour  of  a  view  of  his  own,  by  the  accident  of  having  given 
to  it  a  premature  expression.  The  truth  certainly  is,  as  Lord 
Hartington  remarked  in  his  very  sensible  speech  at  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Club  on  Wednesday,  that  if  it  were  really  the  first  duty 
of  an  Opposition  to  oppose,  the  Opposition  would  discharge 
that  duty  very  much  better  without  a  leader  than  with  one.  A 
leader  is  wanted  not  to  increase  the  obstructiveness  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  but  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  weight  with  the  country 
by  concentrating  it  on  serious  points,  on  points  on  which  it  has 
a  reasonable  case  to  present,  and  by  repressing  it  on  all  other 
points  on  which  the  effect  of  opposition  would  be  purely 
obstructive.  But  if  the  object  were  really  opposition,  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  anarchical  Opposition 
would  be  a  hundred  times  as  obstructive  as  a  properly-organised 
Opposition.  Indeed,  the  reason  of  the  excessive  obstructive¬ 
ness  of  the  Opposition  of  the  last  two  years  is  simply  this, — that 
neither  of  its  chief  constituents  has  been  properly  organised  ; 
neither  has  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  exerted  any  efficient  control 
over  the  Tories,  nor  has  Mr.  Parnell  exerted  any  efficient  con¬ 
trol  over  his  followers.  A  witty  Irishman  is  reported  to 
have  said  recently  to  Mr.  Parnell,  “  Sure,  Parnell,  ye  know 
ye  never  were  a  Parnellite and  so  we  may  be  sure 
that  after  many  of  the  demonstrations  into  which  poor 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  been  forced,  some  Moderate 
Conservative  (like  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  for  instance) 
might  very  justly  have  said  to  Sir  Stafford,  “Lou  know, 
Northcote,  yew  never  were  a  Northcotite.”  Neither  the  so- 
called  leader  of  the  Opposition,  nor  the  so-called  leader  of  the 
Irish  party,  can  be  accused  of  anything  approaching  to 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  which,  time  after  time,  he 
has  been  forced  to  become  the  reluctant  spokesman.  Indeed, 
this  is  just  what  has  at  once  discredited  the  Opposition 
and  made  it  so  fearfully  obstructive.  Neither  section  of  it 
has  been  properly  organised,  or  under  any  sort  of  control. 
Instead  of  representing  a  movable  block  of  granite,  which 
can  only  be  placed  in  position  to  block  the  way  at  the  will  of 
a  strong  party  leader,  and  which  even  then  can  be  removed  by 
the  dead-heave  of  another  more  powerful  party  acting  also 
under  a  leader,  the  Opposition  has  lately  been  distributed  in 
the  form  of  loose  heaps  of  stones,  spread  about  here  and 
there  by  all  sorts  of  independent  authorities  whom  the  pro¬ 
fessed  leader, — though  he  never  authorised  their  action  in 
piling  up  these  heaps  of  stones, — has  not  ventured  to  disclaim. 
Of  course,  the  result  has  been  an  infinitely  less  effective 
Opposition,  if  you  measure  effectiveness  by  the  impression 
made  on  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  country,  but 
an  infinitely  more  embarrassing  opposition,  if  you  measure 
the  embarrassment  by  the  time  actually  lost,  and  the 
provocation  actually  given  in  the  necessary  task  of  over¬ 
coming  the  obstructions  interposed.  The  truth  undoubtedly 
is  that  all  the  three  sections  of  Opposition,  the  Regulars, 
the  Parnellites,  and  the  Fourth  Party,  have  lost  credit  with 
the  country,  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time 
they  have  wasted,  and  the  obstruction  they  have  caused.  It 
may  be  that,  to  some  slight  extent,  they  have  injured  the 
repute  of  the  Government  also.  But  they  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  any  conspicuous  degree  in  doing  so,  just  because 
they  have  made  it  too  evident  that  they  were  intent  only  on 
embarrassing  their  opponents,  and  not  on  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  any  real  misconduct  of  those  opponents.  Still, 
they  have  no  doubt  produced  in  various  quarters  the  impression 
that  though  the  Government  is  much  more  serious,  much  more 
conversant  with  the  facts,  and  much  more  genuinely  in  earnest 
in  its  desire  for  progress,  than  any  section  of  its  opponents, 
it  is  not  as  powerful  a  Government  as  the  country  had 
hoped  to  see.  That,  moreover,  is  perfectly  true.  No  Govern¬ 
ment  opposed  by  such  a  political  anarchy  as  that  with  which 
ours  has  had  to  deal  could  be  what  the  country  wish. 
The  Constitution,  unfortunately,  throws  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  any  undisciplined  crowd  which  may  call 
itself  an  Opposition,  to  admit  of  decisive  and  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  any  Government  embarrassed  by  the  hostility  of 
such  a  crowd.  But  of  this  all  sections  of  the  Opposition  may  feel 
sure,  that  if  they  succeed  in  discrediting  the  Government  by  a 
policy  of  anarchical  opposition  such  as  that  which  they  have 
recently  offered,  they  will  succeed  in  discrediting  themselves 
still  more.  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  are  probably  more  un¬ 
popular  with  the  British  people  than  any  group  of  politicians  you 


could  find  anywhere,  and  are  so  just  because  they  have  obstructed 
public  business  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  if  he 
could  be  interrogated  where  Ireland  could  not  hear  his  reply, 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
his  minute  group  stand  probably  next  in  order  of  unpopularity, 
and  hardly  any  of  them  could  secure  his  re-election  for  any 
decently  large  constituency.  And  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
though  every  one  gives  him  credit  for  thoroughly  disliking 
the  work  he  has  to  do,  has  lost  far  more  in  popularity  since  the 
elections  of  1880  than  the  Government  have  lost  by  the  em¬ 
barrassments  which  they  have  had  to  suffer  at  his  hands. 

What  the  English  people  expect  from  “  Her  Majesty’s 
Opposition  ”  is  temperate  and  earnest  resistance  on  im¬ 
portant  points,  broken  by  cordial  support  wherever  cordial 
support  is  possible,  and,  moreover,  clear  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  all  points  on  which  the  leader  of  Opposition  does 
not  seriously  disapprove  the  policy  adopted,  almost  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  Government  itself.  That  is  the  way,  and  the 
only  way,  by  which  an  Opposition  in  England  can  gain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  country.  But  that  means  that 
the  Opposition  should  obey  wise  and  self-restrained  leaders, 
who  can  judge  sagaciously  when  resistance  is  wise,  when  it  is 
unwise,  and  when  it  is  absolutely  unpatriotic  and  ought  to  be 
put  down,  and  who  can  enforce  their  own  judgment  on  their 
followers.  That  is  the  sort  of  Opposition  of  which  we  have 
had  hardly  any  experience  for  two  years  back ;  but  it  is 
the  sort  of  Opposition  which,  if  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Irishmen  know  what  they  are  about,  they  will  try  to  revive,  or 
they  may  discover  to  their  cost  what  the  impatience  and  dis¬ 
gust  of  a  great  nation  really  mean. 

TIIE  BLASPHEMY  SENTENCE. 

T  is  a  curious  and  rather  significant  fact  that  those  who 
are  most  disposed  to  defend  Mr.  Justice  North’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  blasphemy  last  Monday,  are  most  disposed 
also  to  minimise  the  real  significance  of  that  law,  and  to  assert 
that  it  is  practically  a  law  against  indecent  outrages  on  the 
feelings  of  the  public,  and  not  a  law  interfering  with  the  free 
and  even  incisive  expression  of  personal  opinion.  We  are  told 
in  one  and  the  same  article  that  the  essence  of  blasphemy  is 
in  the  thing  said,  and  not  in  the  indecent  manner  of  saying  it7 
— Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  for  instance,  has  laid  down  this 
in  the  strongest  way, — and  yet  that  the  law  never  would 
be  put  in  force  against  a  man  who  said  what  he  had 
to  say  in  a  moderate  and  decent  manner,  without  any 
attempt  to  insult  those  who  differ  with  him.  But  if  the 
real  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  denial,  and  not  in  the  scoff, 
— and  this  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  declares,  and  what 
even  Mr.  Justice  North  does  not  deny,  for  he  mixes  up  the 
denial  and  the  scoff  as  if  they  were  equally  concerned  in  the 
offence  which  he  had  to  try, — surely  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  against  scoffers  only,  must  be  an  essentially  unjust  reading 
of  it,  for  whether  there  is  a  scoff  or  no  scoff,  and  how 
far  the  scoff  may  be  of  a  kind  to  attract  public  notice,  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  morality,  as  a  question  of  taste. 
A  highly-educated  man,  like  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  will  put 
his  denial  in  one  way,  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Foote’s  culture 
will  put  his  denial  in  another  and  much  coarser  way,  which 
all  the  educated  world  will  agree  to  regard  as  an  indecent  scoff. 
When  a  scholar  ridicules  the  Trinity  by  speaking  of  the  first  per¬ 
son  in  it  as  “  a  magnified  and  idealised  Lord  Shaftesbury,”  a 
man  whose  only  scholarship  consists  in  the  study  of  Tom 
Paine  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  will  ridicule  the  Trinity  by  a  vulgar 
picture  which  shocks  refined  feelings  much  more  seriously. 
But  ought  the  law  to  punish  a  mere  want  of  refinement  by  a 
year’s  imprisonment,  when  it  would  greatly  scandalise  us 
all  if  it  punished  the  author  of  the  refined  sarcasm  at  all  ? 
We  maintain  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  serious  dangers,  both 
moral  and  social,  that  the  class  which  makes  the  law  and 
also  enforces  it,  has  so  little  sympathy  with  the  very 
different  conditions  of  taste  in  the  class  which  usually 
breaks  it.  All  the  world  would  cry  out  if  Mr.  Arnold  had 
been  prosecuted  for  his  sarcasms  on  the  Trinity,  in  his 
book  on  ‘‘Literature  and  Dogma.”  We  should  all  have 
said,  and  justly  said,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  the 
worst  blow  we  could  have  aimed  at  our  Christianity, 
and  would  have  shown  how  little  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
our  social  code  had  been  conceived.  But  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Arnold’s  sarcasm  as  to  the  magnified  and  ideal- 
ised  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Mr.  Foote’s  Christmas  number  of 
the  Freethinker ,  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  nothing  in 
the  world  except  a  vast  difference  of  refinement,  culture. 
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and  taste.  Surely  it  is  not  only  hard,  it  is  grossly  un¬ 
just,  that  a  man  should  be  tried  and  convicted,  and 
punished  by  a  year’s  imprisonment,  for  doing  in  a  coarse 
and  vulgar  way  what  we  never  think  even  of  punishing 
by  so  much  as  renouncing  his  friendship,  when  it  is  done 
by  a  cultivated  friend  in  a  refined  and  courtly  way.  Doubt¬ 
less,  it  is  much  more  painful  to  our  feelings  to  have  our 
religion  insulted  than  to  have  it  delicately  bantered  ;  but  is 
the  pain  an  act  may  give  us  the  true  measure  of  its  crimina¬ 
lity  ?  It  is  very  painful  to  our  feelings  to  have  a  man  come 
to  dinner  with  dirty  face  and  hands  and  using  coarse  forms  of 
speech,  but  however  much  annoyance  that  might  cause  us,  no 
one  would  think  of  making  conduct  of  that  kind  criminally 
punishable.  It  seems  to  us  painfully  clear  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  a  law  of  blasphemy  which  punishes  the 
vulgar  man  for  saying  in  coarse  language  what  it  never 
thinks  of  punishing  the  refined  man  for  saying  in  keen, 
sarcastic  language.  The  law  should  be  no  respecter  of 
persons.  And  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  evident  that  half- 
educated  men,  if  they  are  to  be  left  equally  free  to  speak  as 
they  like,  will  not  attack  the  Christian  faith  in  the  disdainful 
but  courteous  phrases  in  which  highly-cultured  men  criticise  it. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  only  difference  between  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  caricature-pictures  of  Mr.  Foote  and  the  language  of 
several  of  our  recent  Freethinkers,  is  that  Mr.  Foote  used  the 
bludgeon,  while  they  used  the  rapier.  Ought  any  man  to  be 
punished  with  a  year’s  imprisonment  for  never  having  learnt 
the  play  of  the  rapier,  and  knowing  nothing  but  the  use  of 
the  quarter-staff  ? 

We  are  not  in  the  least  disputing  the  position  that 
indecency  of  any  kind, — that  is,  intentional  and  wilful 
breaches  of  those  social  usages  the  neglect  of  which 
shocks  the  mind  of  the  people  at  large, — is  mischievous, 
and  ought  to  be  punishable.  If  a  man  chooses  to  go  without 
clothes  in  the  street,  he  ought  to  be  as  much  punished  for 
such  an  act  as  for  deliberately  running  foul  of  one  person  after 
another,  and  lodging  them  all  in  the  gutter.  The  one  causes 
a  shock  of  disgust  delivered  through  the  eyes  and  brain,  quite  as 
much  as  the  other  causes  a  shock  delivered  by  muscular  effort. 
But  when  the  question  is  how  much  of  dress  is  necessary  to 
decency,  you  immediately  begin  to  take  into  account  the 
social  position  and  habits  of  the  dresser.  You  would  not 
regard  the  deficiencies  of  a  beggar-boy’s  dress  with  the  same 
eyes  as  you  would  regard  the  very  same  deficiencies  in  a  man-of- 
fortune’s  dress.  If  the  law  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  law  punish¬ 
ing  the  intention  to  outrage  public  feeling,  and  not  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  blasphemy  if  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  be  right, 
one  punishing  a  public  statement  of  disbelief  in  the 
leading  articles  of  the  Christian  creed,  then  the  inten¬ 
tion  must  be  measured  by  the  significance  of  what  is  said 
or  done,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  who  says  or  does  it. 
Language  which  would  be  held  intentionally  insulting  in  the 
mouth  of  a  highly-cultivated  man,  would  often  be  held  as  abso¬ 
lutely  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  mouth  of  an  angry  fishwoman. 
And  so,  with  blasphemy,  we  hold  that  Mr.  Foote  might  have 
written,  or  even  drawn,  gross  caricatures  of  the  Christian 
faith,  with  less  guilt,  less  intention  to  insult,  than  might  have 
been  properly  imputed  to  the  language  used  by  celebrated 
writers.  When  Mr.  Justice  North  tells  us  that  their  language 
cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  Mr.  Foote’s  language,  we 
admit  it  if  the  status  of  the  writers  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  estimate.  But  where  the  question  is  one  of  the  intention 
to  insult  public  feeling,  the  status  and  education  of  the  writers 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  it  seems  to  us  gross 
injustice  that  the  coarse  writer  should  be  punished,  not  for  the 
evidence  of  the  greater  malice  with  which  he  wrote,  but  simply 
for  the  coarseness  which  is  natural  to  his  literary  condition, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  to  which  he  appeals.  No¬ 
body  can  say  that  the  Freethinker  is  obtruded  cruelly  on  people 
who  do  not  want  to  read  it.  It  would  not  be  even  true  to  say 
that  it  addresses  temptations  of  a  dangerous  kind  to  young  and 
inexperienced  minds,  such  as  certain  other  kinds  of  immoral 
literature  certainly  address.  On  the  whole,  violent  blasphemy 
is  not  likely  to  tempt  any  one  to  read  it,  not  even  the  young. 
It  revolts  those  who  incidentally  glance  at  it.  It  affects 
seriously  only  those  who  deliberately  take  the  same  side  ; 
therefore  it  is,  in  our  eyes,  most  unfortunate  that  those 
who  .  write  it  should  be  made  martyrs  of  by  such  severe 
sentences  as  Mr.  Justice  North’s.  If  Mr.  Justice  North 
had  shown  his  sense  of  the  public  indecency  of  the  Free¬ 
thinker's  Christmas  number  by  sentencing  its  editor  to  a 
fortnight's  imprisonment,  and  its  publisher  and  printer  to 
three,  days’  imprisonment  each,  no  sympathy  would  have  been 


felt  with  them,  and  the  public  would  have  recognised  that  a 
fit  expression  had  been  given  io  the  feeling  that  a  certain 
reticence  is  essential  even  from  the  most  outspoken  thinker, 
when  he  is  touching  subjects  closely  identified  with  the  most 
sacred  and  devout  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  considering  the  extreme  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  actually  inflicted  for  publishing  what  no  one  was  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  see  or  to  read, — and  this  makes  a  most  serious 
difference  between  the  case  of  blasphemy  and  that  of  any  act 
of  public  indecency  which  is  necessarily  seen  by  all  within 
the  range  of  eyesight, — no  one  will  be  able  to  avoid  com¬ 
paring  what  Mr.  Foote  has  done,  with  what  more  refined 
assailants  of  the  Christian  faith  have  done  without  the  smallest 
risk  of  prosecution,  and  asking  whether  the  difference  does 
not  really  consist  much  more  in  the  difference  between  the 
education  of  the  different  assailants,  than  in  the  difference 
between  their  desire  to  wound. 

We  have  treated  the  crime  of  blasphemy  as  one  which,  if 
suffered  to  remain  a  crime,  ought  to  be  regarded  solely  as  an 
intentional  outrage  on  public  feeling  in  relation  to  religion,  and 
not  as  a  sin  against  God,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  light  in 
which  it  was  originally  viewed.  Our  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple.  In  the  first  place,  God  alone  knows  what  is  a  sin 
against  him,  and  therefore  we  should  leave  punishment  to  him 
who  has  the  adequate  knowledge  to  inflict  it  justly.  In  the 
second  place,  Christ  has  taught  us  that  an  insult  to  him  should 
be  forgiven,  that  the  only  thing  unpardonable  is  an  insult 
against  the  very  spirit  of  holiness  itself, — and  of  this  no 
human  Court  can  be  a  judge  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  no¬ 
thing  comes  so  near  it  as  any  deliberate  infliction  of  punish¬ 
ments  on  one  class  in  society  which,  mutatis  mutandis ,  are  not 
inflicted  on  other  and  higher  classes.  If  there  is  to  be  a  law 
of  blasphemy  for  offences  against  God,  we  maintain  that  it 
would  have  to  be  applied  against  all  kinds  of  highly-educated 
writers  who  have  brought  power  of  no  ordinary  calibre  to  bear 
on  the  ridiculing  of  the  Christian  faith  by  delicate  satire.  Such 
an  application  of  the  law  of  blasphemy  would  be,  as  we  all 
believe,  the  worst  blow  we  could  inflict  on  the  Christian 
Churches  of  the  day ;  and  if  so,  it  is  monstrous  to  talk  of  punish¬ 
ing  vulgarer  men  for  their  offences  against  God,  only  because 
they  have  not  known  how  to  adapt  their  ridicule  to  a  more 
refined  taste.  The  true  Christian  attitude  towards  blasphemy 
as  an  offence  against  God  is  to  pity  it,  and,  if  possible, 
overcome  it,  as  all  evil  ought  to  be  overcome,  with 
good.  That  a  deliberate  intention  to  scandalise  and  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  people  on  religion,  or  any  other  subject, 
should  be  punishable,  we  do  not  doubt.  But  the  punishment 
should  be  most  carefully  adjusted  to  the  evidence  of  malicious 
intent,  and  in  adjusting  it  to  the  evidence  of  malicious  intent, 
the  coarse  character  of  the  language  or  the  sneers  used,  if 
they  come  from,  a  coarse,  half-educated  mind,  should  be 
punished  with  few  stripes,  and  only  if  they  come  from  a 
refined  and  thoughtful  mind,  should  be  punished  with  many 
stripes. 


FORMLESS  DISAFFECTION. 

ALL  politics  in  England  are  suffering  for  the  moment 
under  the  influence  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  political 
illusion.  The  governing  party  is  divided,  seriously  divided,  by 
an  internal  difference,  on  a  subject  which  it  is  reluctant  openly 
to  discuss.  Men  of  the  highest  mark,  who  on  most  subjects 
are  sincerely  Liberal,  and  that  in  the  true  sense  as  well  as  the 
party  sense,  are  shrinking  from  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
danger  of  any  further  advance  in  Ireland  in  the  Liberal  direc¬ 
tion.  They  think  that  if  the  franchise  is  lowered,  if  the  seats 
are  redistributed,  if  county  and  municipal  freedom  are  con¬ 
ceded  in  an  honest  way — that  is,  as  fully  as  in  England  or 
Scotland — the  disaffected  masses  will  acquire  all  power,  and 
will  use  it  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  Union  and  the 
existence  of  the  present  social  arrangements  impossible. 
The  new  suffrage,  they  say,  will  return  eighty  Parnell- 
ites ;  the  new  Municipalities  will  be  filled  with  Careys ; 
the  new  County  Boards  will  make  the  lives  of  the  county 
gentlemen  intolerable  to  them.  In  a  country  where  the 
lower  the  stratum  you  reach,  the  more  virulent  is  political 
passion,  is  it  not  foolish  to  go  lower  than  you  can  possibly 
help  ?  Is  it  not,  at  all  events,  wiser  to  wait  until  time,  reme¬ 
dial  measures,  and  it  may  be  the  effect  of  hopelessness,  have 
so  calmed  down  passion,  that  the  lower  mass  may  at  least  be 
in  the  temper,  bad  as  that  is,  which  the  mass  just  above  them 
shows  just  now? 

The  Englishman  who  argues  dogmatically  about  Ireland 
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shows,  in  so  doing,  that  he  does  not  understand  the  almost 
infinite  complexity  of  her  conditions;  and  we,  in  addition,  wish 
to  write  with  the  utmost  respect  of  men  who  are,  as  we  believe, 
entirely  sincere,  and  who,  if  they  could  but  be  certain  of  benefit 
to  Ireland,  would  run  great  political  risks  ;  but  we  must,  never¬ 
theless,  state  our  own  opinion,  which  is  that  this  hesitation 
rests  on  a  fundamental  mistake.  It  is  not  true  that  formulated 
disaffection  is  more  formidable  to  a  civilised  authority  than  form¬ 
less  disaffection,  not  true  that  a  city  in  revolt  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  a  mob  in  insurrection.  It  would  be  true,  if  the 
Government  were  one  of  the  kind  which  can  use  wholesale 
massacre  as  an  instrument,  because  it  is  easier  to  massacre 
a  mob  than  an  organised  body ;  but  on  no  other  condition  is 
it  true.  The  opponents  of  advance  will  admit,  we  suppose, 
that  the  grant  of  liberties  will  not  of  itself  add  to  the  number 
of  the  disaffected  ;  and  if  it  does  not,  how  will  it  add  to  their 
power  ?  Take  Dublin,  for  instance,  as  the  best,  because  the 
most  extreme  illustration.  How  will  Dublin,  assuming  the 
majority  of  its  people  to  be  disaffected,  which  is,  of  course, 
not  proved,  be  more  powerful  to  make  its  disaffection  effective 
if  all  ratepayer's  elect  the  Members  and  the  Municipality  ?  At 
present,  on  the  hypothesis  assumed,  Dublin  is  misrepresented 
in  Parliament  and  the  Muncipal  Council,  and  partly  in  con¬ 
sequence  forms  and  shelters  murderous  societies,  harasses  the 
police,  riots  in  the  streets,  and  by  its  own  sympathies  keeps 
up  the  flame  of  disaffection  throughout  Ireland.  What  more 
could  it  do,  if  its  disaffection  were  legally  organised  ?  The 
Members  and  Council  could  not,  it  is  admitted,  throw  the 
people  into  the  streets,  for  if  they  did,  force  could  be  legiti¬ 
mately  applied,  and  force  is  on  the  other  side.  They  could  not 
organise  Murder  Clubs,  for  that  is  not  the  nature  of  public 
bodies  ;  and  if  they  did,  they  would  be  exposed  and  betrayed  by 
their  own  minorities,  who  in  so  acting  would  be  in  no  danger 
of  hatred  as  informers.  They  would  only  be  protecting  the 
city  revenue.  The  Council  could  only  give  votes,  pass  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  refuse  aid  to  the  general  Government ;  and  these 
things  are  done  now,  with  the  addition  that  the  mob,  having 
no  legal  voice,  finds  one  of  its  own,  which  is  mere  roaring, 
unintelligible,  and  therefore  unanswerable ; — and  with  this 
further  aggravation,  that  the  whole  populace  assumes  an  atti¬ 
tude  which  is  one  of  seeming  complicity  in  murder.  N o  conceivable 
Municipality  of  Dublin,  if  it  were  ready  to  declare  war,  or  vote 
the  moral  necessity  of  insurrection,  could  be  half  as  dangerous 
as  the  equally-disaffected  populace,  plus  the  Invincibles,  plus 
the  rowdies  who  harass  the  police.  Such  a  Municipality, 
however  enrage ,  must  act  through  forms,  must  keep  its 
engagements,  must  possess  an  ear  and  a  mouth  and  a  tongue. 
No  municipality  in  Ireland  could  ever  be  so  dangerous  as  the 
Paris  Commune,  which  controlled,  it  is  believed,  150,000  men 
who  had  passed  through  the  military  mill,  and  the  Commune  was 
not  half  as  dangerous  as  Paris  in  formless  insurrection.  It  was 
after  the  Insurgent  authority  dissolved  itself,  not  while  it 
existed,  that  its  most  desperate  members  resolved  that  Paris 
should  die  by  suicide,  and  so  nearly  carried  out  their  in¬ 
tention.  The  Dublin  Municipality,  if  filled  with  O'Briens 
and  Sextons — we  do  not  say  Careys,  for  many  Careys  are 
not  in  existence,  and  if  they  were,  would  betray  each  other — 
could  not  arm  and  drill  the  populace,  and  if  they  could,  would 
only  make  the  direct  application  of  military  force  in  its  more 
terrible  forms  much  easier.  They  could  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation,  by  negotiation,  by  compromise,  by  all  the  methods 
of  transacting  human  business,  far  more  easily  than  a  mob ; 
and  it  is  a  hostile  mob  which,  on  the  theory,  is  the 
alternative. 

We  are  putting  deliberately  the  most  extreme  case  we  can 
think  of,  in  its  most  extreme  form,  and  the  argument  applies 
to  every  part  of  Ireland.  We  need  not  say  that  we  do  not 
expect  the  development  of  that  extreme  form  of  resistance. 
On  the  contrary,  we  expect  that  the  disaffection  as  well  as 
the  anarchy  will  be  less,  that  the  Councils,  if  powerful  enough 
to  be  attractive,  will  be  found  conservative  forces.  They 
will  attract  able  men,  and  able  men  soon  grow  sick  of  aim¬ 
less  and  useless  agitations.  Moreover,  they  will  interest  the 
whole  people,  and  thus  give  a  chance  to  those  who  are  on  the 
side  of  order  and  common-sense,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
on  the  side  of  unreason.  At  present,  as  we  believe,  a  disturbed 
district  in  Ireland  usually  contains  two  broad  parties,  a  timid 
and  distracted  majority  on  the  side  of  order,  and  a  united  and 
active  minority  on  the  side  of  disorder.  The  minority  com¬ 
bines  resolutely,  thoygh  secretly,  for  purposes  of  agitation,  in¬ 
timidation,  or  outrage  ;  the  majority  combines  for  nothing, 
^secretly  or  publicly,  but  rushes  whining  to  clutch  at  the  skirts 
of  the  Executive.  The  legal  body  could  not  increase  the  mino¬ 
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rity’s  opportunity  of  combination,  for  that  is  perfect;  but  it  would 
increase  tenfold  the  majority’s,  for  it  would  give  it  the  desired 
protection  of  legal  forms.  If  the  majority  in  Ireland  had  but 
the  habit  of  combination,  they  would  very  soon  reduce  the 
minority  to  order;  and  there  is  no  school  for  teaching  that 
habit  equal  to  a  legal  assembly  of  any  kind,  compelled  to  learn 
how  to  do  business  and  overcome  obstacles.  If  this  is  not 
true,  the  social  instinct  found  in  all  other  communities,  even 
savage  communities,  does  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  or  done,  except  to  suffer 
the  Irish,  being  anarchists  by  force  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
instinct,  to  kill  one  another  out.  That  is  nonsense. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that,  even  if  there  is  a  majority  for 
order,  there  is  not  one  for  the  Union.  The  Home-rulers,  if 
eighty  in  number,  would  be  unendurable  in  Parliament,  and 
the  aggregate  of  municipalities  would  be  ungovernable  from 
London.  We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the  occurrence  of 
either  contingency ;  but  granting  all  that  is  alleged,  we  maintain 
that  the  total  result  would  be  improvement ;  that  we  should  then 
be  in  presence  of  organised  forces,  and  not  of  anarchical  forces  ; 
and  that  we  should  fight  harder,  or  compromise  more  ably,  or 
on  occasion  yield  more  openly,  than  we  do  now.  If  Ireland 
contains  a  minority  ready  to  defend  the  Union,  every  liberty  will 
give  them  fresh  resources,  and  if  all  Ireland  is  hostile — which 
we  do  not  believe — we  would  rather  seek  for  a  modus  vivendi 
with  united  Ireland  than  with  Ireland  distracted  as  she  is, 
and  should  find  one,  whether  in  concession  or  in  coercion, 
more  easily  than  we  do.  The  grievances  to  be  removed  would 
be  solid,  the  plaints  to  be  heard  irresistible,  the  demands  to 
be  rejected  impossible,  and  the  course  of  the  State  would  be 
clear.  At  present,  it  is  purely  empirical,  and  the  force  of 
Britain,  which  is  perhaps  fiftyfold  that  of  Ireland,  is  lost, 
because  opinion  is  so  divided  as  to  Irish  claims  that  action 
in  either  direction  becomes  impossible. 

We  have  said,  it  will  be  perceived,  nothing  of  our  usual 
political  argument,  that  the  Irish  have  a  right  to  their  fran¬ 
chises  as  good  as  that  of  the  English,  and  nothing  of  the 
Liberal  argument  that  liberty  is  the  strongest  reconciling 
force,  for  we  are  addressing  men  who  for  the  moment  are 
inclined  to  deny  both.  We  accept  their  own  ground,  and 
contend  that  if  they  are  right,  and  if  justice  produces  no 
sympathy  and  liberty  no  reconciliation,  then  still  it  is  easier 
to  deal  with  open  and  legalised  and  disciplined  enemies,  really 
representing  the  people,  than  with  the  anarchical,  inarticulate, 
and,  therefore,  murderous  forces  with  which  we  are. now  con¬ 
tending.  If  history  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  that  the 
forces  of  society,  if  allowed  free  legal  expression  through 
recognised  methods,  express  themselves  through  those  methods, 
that  social  strength  accretes  to  them,  and  that  they  ultimately 
become  able  to  keep  down  all  hostile  or  anarchical  opponents. 
Corporations  have  an  instinCt  which,  in  the  long-run,  forbids 
them  to  add  strength  to  an  anarchy  which  would  speedily 
threaten  themselves.  That  Representative  Councils  are  of 
necessity  the  expression  of  the  social  forces  best  suited  to 
the  genius  of  Ireland  is,  of  course,  a  debateable  question. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  if  left  to  herself, 
she  would  be  governed  by  elected  Provincial  Juntas  or 
Committees,  rather  than  by  Councils,  as  Spaniards  in  revo¬ 
lution  always  are — at  least,  every  popular  movement  in  Ireland 
takes  that  form — but  Irishmen  deny  this,  and  the  question  is 
purely  for  their  decision.  If  we  grant  the  essential  matter, 
we  cannot  refuse  the  form  they  ask  for,  when  that  form  is  the 
one  that  we  ourselves  adopt.  We  believe  that  the  Councils 
will  either  be  conservative  bodies  strengthening  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  or  enemies  with  -whom  negotiation  is  possible,  and 
that  a  true  representation  of  Ireland  will  be  more  manageable 
or  more  repressible  than  the  existing  false  one.  After  all,  is 
it  not  just  a  little  ridiculous  that  we  should  be  arguing  with 
Whigs,  on  high  a  priori  grounds,  to  show  that  the  Town 
Councillors  of  Dublin  and  Cork  and  the  constituency  of 
Dung&rvan  cannot  be  regarded  as  bulwarks  of  the  British 
Constitution  ? 


THE  FINANCIAL  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

ENGLISH  Free-traders  must  not  rejoice  too  soon  in  the 
I  passage  of  the  great  American  “  Tax  and  Tariff  Bill.' 
The  acceptance  of  that  remarkable  measure  shows,  no  doubt, 
that  Free-trade  is  making  progress,  but  it  has  not  made  much 
yet,  and  its  enemies  in  the  States  are  so  numerous  and  sc 
powerful  that  the  battle  will  be  a  long  one,  and  may  not  termi¬ 
nate  precisely  as  Englishmen  expect.  The  history  of  the 
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recent  measure  is  a  most  unusual  one.  The  ruling  Repub¬ 
licans,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  contrived  during  the  year 
1882  to  disgust  all  the  advocates  of  Civil-Service  Reform, 
President  Arthur  and  his  entourage  jobbing  at  least  as  recklessly, 
although  not  as  openly,  as  any  preceding  Administration. 
The  Reformers  therefore  abstained  from  voting  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  elections,  and  the  Democrats  sent  up  so  many  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators  that  they  carried  the  House  by  a  heavy 
majority,  and  reduced  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
to  one.  The  new  Congress,  however,  did  not  come  into  power 
until  March  5th,  Monday  last,  and  the  ruling  Republicans,  fairly 
frightened,  endeavoured  to  utilise  the  remaining  time  by  set¬ 
ting  their  house  in  order.  They  were  afraid  of  two  things, — 
first,  that  the  Democrats  would  force  on  the  President  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  officials,  and  then  pass  a  strong  Reform  Bill ;  and 
second,  that  the  incoming  party,  which  though  not  in  principle 
Free-trader,  stands  pledged  never  to  raise  surplus  revenue, 
would,  to  enforce  its  theory  and  catch  the  Free-trade  vote, 
make  sweeping  reductions  in  the  Protective  tariff.  They, 
therefore,  swept  through  Congress  a  Bill  which,  if  honestly 
administered,  grants  to  competent  Civil  Servants  fixity  of 
tenure,  destroys  corruption  by  patronage,  and  prohibits  “  levies  ’’ 
©n  officials  for  party  purposes,  and  then  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  revenue.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  they  could  effect  this  by  large  appropriations,  especially 
one  in  aid  of  education,  and  this  was  for  a  time  attempted. 
All  manner  of  grants  were  sanctioned,  till  it  is  said  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  next  year  will  be  increased  by  five  millions 
sterling;  but  this  kind  of  “depletion”  was  not  enough.  For 
some  reason  which  we  do  not  quite  understand,  Congress  will 
not  accede  to  proposals  for  raising  the  Navy  to  a  level  with 
the  place  which  the  Union  claims  in  the  world,  and  no  grant 
•except  one  for  building  a  great  Navy  in  two  years  could 
seriously  affect  the  large  American  surplus.  The  people  did 
mot  like  the  waste,  the  surplus  threatened  to  exceed 
^628,000,000,  and  after  all  the  “depletions”  there  was  an 
ample  margin  for  any  reduction  on  the  tariff.  Indeed, Free-trade 
in  everything  but  luxuries  might  have  been  established  without 
any  serious  danger  of  embarrassing  the  Treasury,  though  it  is 
still  loaded  with  the  Pension  List  of  the  war  and  some  ex¬ 
travagant  grants-in-aid.  The  Republican  leaders,  therefore, 
with  the  full  support,  as  now  appears,  of  President  Arthur, 
resolved  upon  a  grand  reduction  of  the  Treasury  receipts, 
which  would,  they  thought,  deprive  their  rivals  of  their  best 
argument  for  making  concessions  to  Free-trade.  They  brought 
in  a  huge  “  Tax  and  Tariff  Bill,”  so  complex  in  its  pro¬ 
visions,  that  it  was  described  by  one  set  of  speakers  as  a 
Protectionist  measure  and  by  another  as  a  Free-trade 
measure,  and  that  while  one  authority  declared  it  would 
reduce  Excise  and  Tariff  equally,  another  asserted  that  it 
would  reduce  Excise  by  £13,000,000,  and  the  Tariff  by  only 
£5,000,000  a  year.  The  details  are  still  expected,  but  it  is 
■certain  that  the  “  engineers  ’’  of  the  Bill  have  no  love  for 
Free-trade,  and  it  i3  understood  that  manufacturers  are 
jubilant,  that  Free-traders  declare  themselves  betrayed,  and 
that  the  substantial  truth  is  something  of  this  kind  : — The 
Republicans  have  deprived  the  Treasury,  as  they  hope,  of 
£120,000,000  a  year,  two-thirds  of  its  surplus  revenue,  by 
severe  reductions  on  Excise,  particularly  in  the  internal 
duties  on  tobacco — an  immense  bribe  to  the  South,  and 
especially  to  Virginia  and  Louisiana — and  have  reduced 
many  import  duties  on  raw  goods — wool,  for  example — and 
half-manufactured  articles — low  qualities  of  iron,  for  example — 
till  the  revenue  will  receive  from  them  next  to  nothing.  But 
they  have  not  only  maintained  most  of  the  duties  on  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  but  they  have,  in  some  cases,  actually 
increased  them,  woollen  goods,  for  instance,  paying  for  the 
future  sixty  per  cent.,  while  wool  comes  in  free.  In  fact,  as 
regards  all  articles  into  which  skill  enters,  Protection  is  main¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  great  manufacturing  corporations,  some  of 
which  grow  so  rich  that  they  conceal  their  dividends  by  irregu¬ 
lar  bonuses  and  by  watering  their  stock,  are  left  with  their 
huge  profits  untouched.  The  Democrats,  fiercely  annoyed, 
endeavoured  to  resist  the  Bill  by  “  filibustering  ” — that  is,  by 
obstruction — hoping  to  delay  it  till  March  5th,  when  the  new 
Congress  would  come  into  power  ;  but  they  were  beaten  by  a 
new  rule  of  procedure,  extemporised  for  the  occasion,  which  we 
do  not  thoroughly  understand  ;  and  some  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  Session  ended  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses,  and 
was  immediately  accepted  by  the  President.  It  is,  therefore, 
law. 

The  Democrats  are  now  in  power  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
one  hundred  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  so  far 


as  that  House  is  concerned,  they  could  repeal  the  Bill.  The 
Senate,  however,  which  is  still  Republican,  would  not  permit 
that,  and  the  incoming  party  are  said  to  meditate  a  different 
course.  This  is,  to  raise  the  Free-trade  flag  in  earnest,  accept 
the  Tax  and  Tariff  Bill,  and  so  extend  its  provisions  by  a  sup¬ 
plementary  Bill  as  to  sweep  away  all  duties  on  imports  not  essen¬ 
tial,  like  the  alcohol  duty,  to  the  safety  of  the  Treasury.  They 
calculate  that  two  or  three  Republican  Senators  who  happen 
to  be  convinced  Free-traders,  and  who  forced  the  few  genuine 
reductions  of  protective  duties  to  be  found  in  the  Tax  and 
Tariff  Bill,  would  on  principle  abstain  from  voting,  and  thus 
suffer  the  Bill  to  become  law.  That  is  a  shrewd  device,  and, 
of  course,  would  be  most  favourable  to  Free-trade ;  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  it  will  be  either  adopted  or  seriously 
considered.  In  the  first  place,  President  Arthur  would 
veto  the  Bill,  and  he  sits  in  the  White  House  till  March, 
1885.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  Senate  to  pass  a  Free-trading  Bill  over  the  President’s 
head.  In  the  second  place,  the  Democrats,  as  a  party,  have 
not  completely  made  up  their  minds  to  adopt  Free-trade. 
Their  ancient  principle  that  taxation  in  excess  of  Treasury 
needs  is  plunder  of  the  citizen  predisposes  them  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  as  does  their  traditional  alliance  with  the  South,  which 
before  the  war  was  essentially  Free-trade,  and  did  not  yield  to 
high  tariffs  even  in  consideration  of  safety  for  the  “peculiar  insti¬ 
tution  but  they  are  not  Free-traders  by  conviction.  Many  of 
them  are  Protectionists  from  an  idea  of  patriotism,  some  have  the 
notion,  so  widely  spread  in  Europe,  that  Free-trade  is  the  de¬ 
vice  of  English  manufacturers,  and  all  are  most  unwilling  to 
move  at  any  risk  of  being  in  advance  of  public  sentiment. 
That  sentiment  is  not  yet  clearly  formed,  and  every  American 
gives  inquirers  a  different  account.  Speaking  only  as  onlookers 
intensely  interested  in  the  development  of  American  opinion, 
and  subject,  of  course,  to  local  evidence,  we  should  say  that 
the  Free-trade  opinion  based  on  reasoning  makes  very  slow 
progress  anywhere,  but  that  the  Free-trade  opinion  based  on 
interest  is  in  the  West  conquering  the  “mass  vote,”  till, 
perhaps,  a  clear  half  of  all  voters  in  the  Union  are  on  that 
side.  The  cultivators  of  the  West  and  the  body  of  the  people 
in  the  great  towns  are  nearly  sick  of  the  dearness  of  all 
manufactured  goods  caused  by  Protection,  and  begin  to  see 
that  they  lose  more  than  they  get  by  a  high  tariff.  But  they 
are  still  perplexed  by  the  notions  that  for  artisans  Protection 
means  high  wages ;  that  if  Free-trade  were  established,  agri¬ 
culture  would  be  the  only  American  business;  and  that  it 
is  a  proud  position  for  the  Union,  which  contains  all 
climates,  to  be  like  a  separate  planet,  independent  of 
the  Universe.  Free-trade,  therefore,  is  mastering  the  people, 
but  has  not  mastered  them  ;  while,  curiously  enough,  its  in¬ 
fluence  is,  as  regards  the  States  in  their  corporate  action,  slightly 
receding.  Formerly,  the  Protectionists  could  only  depend  on 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  but  now  we  are  told  that  they 
are  advancing  in  the  South,  where,  with  cheap  and  docile 
labourers,  manufacturers  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  political 
influence  which  throughout  the  Union  falls  to  corporations. 
As  the  States  and  not  the  citizens  elect  the  Senate,  this  is  in 
politics  a  serious  consideration.  At  all  events,  the  Democrat 
leaders  hesitate,  and  although  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  will 
still  be  nearly  ten  millions,  we  question  if  they  will  yet  go 
very  far.  They  will  not  like  wholly  to  stop  the  payment  of 
the  Debt,  or  to  forego  the  luxury  of  making  grants,  and  they 
will,  we  suspect,  wait  for  orders  from  the  bulk  of  their  con¬ 
stituents.  As  the  wave  of  population  rolls  westward,  the  order 
is  sure  to  come  ;  but  it  has  not  come  yet.  The  permeation  of 
the  Free-trade  argument  through  such  vast  masses  is  terribly 
slow,  and  the  incredible  prosperity  of  the  American  fisc — a 
prosperity  without  a  parallel  or  even  a  foreshadowing  in 
history — naturally  suggests  inaction.  We  English  are  proud  of 
our  taxation,  and  think  ourselves  very  rich ;  but  imagine  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  repealing  twenty  millions  of  taxes  in  one  year,  and 
then  grumbling  that  really  this  plethora  of  the  Treasury  cannot 
be  allowed,  for  if  it  is  the  Debt  will  be  extinct,  and  there  will  be 
no  form  of  investment  which  Congress  can  authorise  by  law. 
That  extraordinary  argument  weighs  in  the  Union  with 
grave  financiers,  and  is  actually  in  one  way  sound.  The  whole 
note  circulation  of  the  Union  rests  on  the  obligation  of  the 
Banks  to  keep  United  States  Bonds  equal  to  their  output; 
and  if  there  are  no  Bonds  left,  the  currency  laws  must 
be  remodelled  from  the  very  foundation.  We  look 
forward,  therefore,  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  Free-trade 
in  the  Union  ;  but  we  do  not  expebt  it  yet,  or  for  some  years 
to  come. 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

riAHE  History  of  the  Thames  Embankment  may  be  written 
JL  in  three  chapters, — How  it  was  made,  how  it  is  being 
paid  for,  and  how  it  has  been  spoiled.  The  first  of  these 
belongs  to  a  past  which  already  seems  remote.  The  second  is 
in  the  historic  present,  for  the  money  was  raised  by  a  loan 
which  is  still  outstanding.  The  third  has  been  contributed 
without  any  warning  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 
The  ratepayer  has  now  the  double  annoyance  of  seeing  the 
Embankment  disfigured  by  the  railway  ventilators,  and  of  being 
called  upon  twice  a  year  to  pay  for  making  what  the  Railway 
Company  are  bent  upon  disfiguring.  Of  all  the  uses  to  which 
“  the  lungs  of  London  ”  have  from  time  to  time  been  turned,  this 
is  surely  the  strangest.  First  of  all,  we  set  apart  certain  spaces 
on  the  Embankment,  which  are  to  be  planted  and  laid  out  as 
gardens  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast  mass  of  people  who 
live  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  River. 
Next,  we  watch  to  see  how  far  this  benefit  is  valued  by  those 
on  whom  it  is  conferred.  And  then,  when  the  crowds  that  fill 
every  available  spot  on  a  summer’s  afternoon  and  evening  have 
made  this  point  perfectly  clear,  we  undo  a  great  part  of  our 
work,  by  allowing  the  District  Railway  to  pick  out  these  very 
oases  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  poisonous  vapours  which  its 
engines  can  generate  in  a  journey  round  London.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  ventilators  are  three,  any  one  of  which  ought  to  be 
fatal  to  them.  To  begin  with,  they  take  up  space  in  a  part 
of  London  where  space  is  peculiarly  precious.  The  Gardens  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  are  not  a  foot  too  large  for  the  end 
they  have  to  discharge.  More  ground,  rather  than  less,  is 
wanted  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  now  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  their  area  has  been  taken  by  the  Railway 
for  its  own  use.  In  the  second  place,  the  buildings  occupying 
the  space  of  which  the  public  have  been  legally  robbed 
promise  to  be  singularly  ugly,  and  they  will  so  dominate  the 
gardens  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  the  eye  will  find  it 
difficult  to  fix  itself  on  anything  else.  An  oblong  mass  of 
yellow  brickwork,  chastely  roofed  with  grey  slate,  does  not  seem 
to  have  many  elements  of  fascination ;  but  for  all  that,  it  may 
supply  the  one  impression  which  the  visitor  will  carry  away 
from  the  Embankment  Gardens.  Nor  is  it  only  the  eye  that 
will  have  reason  to  complain.  The  nose,  unless  it  is  the  victim 
of  a  diseased  passion  for  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
will  suffer  at  least  as  much.  To  sit  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  ventilator  will  be  to  inhale  a  gush  of  poisonous  vapour  every 
time  that  a  train  passes,  and  as  trains  pass  on  an  average  about 
every  ninety  seconds,  the  discharge  will  be  practically  con¬ 
tinuous.  This  is  the  conception  we  form  to  ourselves  of 
making  the  most  of  a  great  public  improvement. 

Now,  how  did  all  this  come  about?  Immediately  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  District  Company  have  the 
law  on  their  side.  They  could  not  have  opened  a  single  venti¬ 
lator,  if  they  had  not  first  come  to  Parliament  for  leave,  and 
only  last  Session  Parliament  gave  them  leave.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  the  District  Railway  may  consider  itself  the  injured  party. 
It  has  robbed  no  one  and  interfered  with  no  one’s  comfort, 
without  first  explaining  to  both  Houses  what  it  proposed  to  do, 
and  asking  if,  after  thus  unbosoming  itself,  it  might  go  and 
do  it.  If  we  push  inquiry  a  little  further  back,  and  ask  how 
this  leave  came  to  be  given,  the  answer  is  that  the  blunder  is 
due  partly  to  the  carelessness  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
opposing  the  Bill,  and  partly  to  the  imperfect  publicity 
given  to  Private  Bills,  even  when  they  affect  considerable 
public  interests.  The  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  were  both  hostile  to  the  Bill,  and  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  two  such  powerful  bodies,  fight¬ 
ing,  so  to  say,  for  their  own  hearths,  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  it  out.  Nor  would  they  have  had,  if  they 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  making  the  public  understand 
what  it  was  that  the  Bill  proposed  to  do.  There  should  have 
been  meetings  at  the  Mansion  House  or  the  Guildhall ;  the 
Members  for  the  City  and  for  Westminster  should  have  been 
plied  with  deputations  ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  been  given  no  peace,  until  he  consented  to  oppose 
the  Bill  at  every  stage.  Not  one  of  these  expedients  seems 
to  have  been  resorted  to  The  Bill  was  opposed,  but  it  was 
opposed  in  such  a  milk-and-water  fashion  that  it  passed 
without  difficulty  or  investigation.  The  blame  of  this 
extraordinary  oversight  must  be  borne  to  some  extent  by 
the  present  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  Private-bill  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  the  merest  chance  whether  the  public  know  any¬ 
thing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Committee-rooms.  Some¬ 
times  the  proceedings  get  a  line  or  two  of  notice  in  a  corner 


of  the  morning  papers,  and  we  learn  that  the  room  was  cleared, 
and  that  on  the  readmission  of  the  public  the  Chairman 
announced  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  Bill  had  or  had  not  been  proved.  What  seems  to  be 
wanted  is  that  when  the  Committee  have  finished  their  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  Bill,  the  Chairman  should  draw  up  a  short  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  Bill,  and  that  this  statement  should  be 
printed  with  the  votes.  In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
private  Bills  with  which  no  public  object  is  in  any  way  asso¬ 
ciated,  one  line  of  explanation  would  be  sufficient.  That  this 
Bill  confirms  certain  family  arrangements,  and  that  this  other 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  certain  land  by  a  railway,  would 
ordinarily  be  an  adequate  report  for  a  Chairman  to  make. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Ventilators  on  the  Embankment,  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  set  out  the  number  and  size  of 
the  ventilators  it  was  proposed  to  set  up,  and  the  precise 
places  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  place  them.  In  this  way, 
the  public  would  have  had  a  fair  warning  of  what  the  Railway 
proposed  to  do  ;  and  though  it  is  conceivable  that  no  one  would 
have  read  the  Chairman’s  statement  when  it  was  printed,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  Member  of  Parliament  or  some  journalist,  and  have  been 
made  the  text  of  either  a  speech  or  an  article. 

The  immediate  question,  however,  is  how  the  mischief  can 
be  prevented,  now  that  it  is  so  nearly  done.  If  the  Act  arm¬ 
ing  the  District  Railway  with  power  to  disfigure  the  Embank¬ 
ment  at  its  pleasure  were  a  public  Act,  or  if  the  Railway 
Company  had  begun  work  in  the  winter,  instead  of  in  the 
spring,  there  would  by  comparison  have  been  no  difficulty.  In 
the  one  case,  a  public  Bill  could  have  been  introduced,  simply 
repealing  the  obnoxious  provision,  and  compensating  the  Rail¬ 
way  for  any  expense  it  had  actually  incurred  in  reliance  on 
the  leave  given  last  Session.  In  the  other  case,  the  same 
end  would  have  been  attained  b}’  the  introduction  of  a 
private  Bill.  As  it  is,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
opposed,  and  rightly  opposed,  to  mixing  up  two  distinct 
branches  of  its  work,  and  introducing  a  public  Bill  to  repeal  a 
private  one  ;  while  it  is  not  now  possible,  under  the  Standing 
Orders,  to  introduce  a  private  Bill  during  the  present  Session. 
Unless,  therefore,  some  exception  is  permitted  to  these 
two  regulations,  nothing  can  be  done  for  another  year.  As 
a  great  part  of  the  work  is  still  unfinished,  in  spite  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Railway  Company  have  pushed  it  for¬ 
ward,  this  delay  would  be  extremely  costly.  The  difference 
in  the  compensation  money  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  an  unfinished  work,  and  the  cost  of  a  completed 
work.  The  best  solution,  therefore,  that  can  be  suggested  is 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
move  to  suspend  the  Standing  Orders,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  Bill 
to  repeal  the  clause  under  which  the  District  Railway  are 
acting  being  at  once  introduced.  If  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  handiwork  of  the  Company  really  thinks  well  of  it,  he 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  If,  as  is 
more  probable,  the  Bill  would  be  earned  through  both  Houses 
by  acclamation,  Parliament  would  only  have  to  congratulate 
itself  on  its  second  thoughts  being  wiser  than  its  first.  Only, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  day  that  Sir  James 
Hogg  delays  to  take  this  course,  the  Ratepayers  of  London  will 
have  to  pay  a  larger  sum  by  way  of  compensation. 


THE  NEW  SUFFERING  OF  THE  POOR. 

OST  Tory  writers — and,  indeed,  most  writers  of  all 
parties,  for  literature  is,  as  against  labour,  instinctively 
conservative — are  apt  to  accuse  the  Poor  of  our  day  of  seeking 
in  all  their  movements  for  “Equality,”  which  subsequently  is 
always  shown  to  be  “  impossible.”  It  is  not  impossible  at  all, 
on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  society  shall  be 
brigaded  and  subjected  to  orders  as  severely  as  any  army  ;  but, 
for  purposes  of  discussion,  the  assertion  may  be  allowed.  Men, 
if  they  desire  equality  at  all,  always  desire  to  be  “  free  and 
equal,”  and,  as  equality  and  freedom  cannot  be  obtained 
together,  their  request  may  fairly  be  pi'onounced  impossible. 
But  is  it  true  that  the  thirst  of  the  modern  poor— the  poor  of 
1883 — is  for  equality  ?  It  was  once,  when  the  world,  and  more 
especially  the  world  of  the  European  Continent,  was  oppressed 
by  the  regime  of  privilege  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have  happily 
lost  even  the  memory ;  but  is  it  now  ?  It  seems  to  us, 
watching  with  somewhat  hopeless  eyes  the  new  move¬ 
ment  from  below,  as  it  breaks  out  in  country  after  country, 
that  the  grand  desire  of  the  poor,  the  desire  which  Anarchists, 
Collectivists,  Communists,  Socialists,  dreamers  and  agitators 
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of  all  descriptions  use  as  their  lever,  is  not  so  much  for  equality 
in  any  far-reaching  sense,  as  for  security.  There  are  fanatics  of 
all  kinds,  of  course,  among  the  poor,  as  among  the  well-to-do, 
and  the  fanatics  for  equality  are  numerous  ;  but  they  base  their 
demand  upon  an  idea,  the  inherent  dignity  of  man,  and  not 
upon  a  suffering,  and  are  but  a  group,  though  very  often  the 
group  which  leads.  It  is  with  a  suffering  that  the  poor  sym¬ 
pathise,  and  though  the  absence  of  equality  may  produce  one, 
they  as  a  body  usually  look  for  something  more  concrete  and 
positive.  They  are  certainly  acting  all  over  the  world  as  if 
they  felt  some  new  pain,  which  is  not  legal, — for  they  are  less 
•oppressed  than  ever  before, — nor  economic, — for  their  material 
condition  is  on  the  whole  advancing, — and  we  cannot  resist  the 
impression  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  a  lately  developed  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  insecurity  which,  far  more  than  any  positive 
want  of  means,  differentiates  them  from  the  possessors  of 
property.  The  indications  of  this  are  to  be  found  on  every 
hand.  The  country  in  which  Socialism  and  kindred  beliefs  are 
•weakest,  is  England,  where  inequality  is  most  perfect,  but  where 
insecurity  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  terrors  by  the  operation 
of  the  Poor-law.  The  only  poor  class  on  the  Continent  which 
does  not  rebel  is  the  only  one  which  is  secure,  and  cannot  be 
deprived  of  its  position,  lowly  as  that  may  be,  the  peasant-pro¬ 
prietary.  The  strongest  desire  of  the  tenantry  in  Ireland,  in 
England,  in  Spain,  iu  Italy,  is  for  protection  against  eviction. 
The  most  serious  movements  among  the  artisans  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  cities  of  Austria  are  those  which  have  for 
their  object  the  vesting  of  the  power  to  employ  labour  in  the 
Communes,  which  the  artisans  would  control,  and  through  which 
they  would  indirectly  be  able  to  protect  themselves  from  dismissal. 
Even  in  England,  it  is  proposals  for  a  kind  of  security,  security 
against  accident,  sickness,  and  the  pecuniary  consequences  of 
death,  which  elicit  the  greatest  financial  efforts  from  the  opera¬ 
tives,  and  excite  their  warmest  enthusiasm.  The  resentment 
caused  by  dismissal,  especially  arbitrary  dismissal,  is  notori¬ 
ously — after  jealousy  and  agrarian  disputes — the  most  frequent 
cause  of  violent  crime  ;  and  the  leader  of  any  violent  move¬ 
ment,  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  is  almost  invariably  a 
“  dismissed  ”  man.  Of  course,  in  all  social  movements  the 
movers  hope  for  concrete  gain  also,  for  more  wages, 
for  a  lighter  stint  of  work — the  latter  on  the  Continent  an 
honest  and  well-justified  demand — or  for  fairer  promotion  ;  but 
the  propelling  force,  the  sting  which  makes  men’s  minds  so  bitter, 
is  still  the  sense  of  insecurity.  The  man  can  bear  his  life  ;  what 
he  cannot  bear  is  the  sense  that  it  may  by  no  fault  of  his  own 
he  suddenly  made  infinitely  worse,  that  he  has  no  protection 
against  sickness,  falling  trade,  accident,  or  what  he  deems  his 
employer’s  caprice. 

If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  and,  for  ourselves,  we  have  little 
doubt  of  it,  the  evidence  would  be  worth  probing  to  the  bottom, 
for  there  would  be  hope  in  such  a  theory.  It  would  be,  in  the 
first  place,  something  to  know  that  the  social  rebellion  of  which 
the  world  is  growing  so  full  is  not  aimless,  not  unfounded,  not 
wholly  irrational,  or  even  “  sentimental,”  but  is  provoked  by  a 
real,  perhaps  a  removable  cause.  Nothing  makes  rulers  so  hope¬ 
less  and  in  the  end  so  cruel,  as  the  idea  that  they  are  encounter¬ 
ing  petitioners  who  are  not  reasoning  beings,  whose  desires  are 
vague  ;  who  revolt  they  know  not  why,  and  keep  quiet  without 
a  cause ;  who,  in  fact,  are  lunatics  to  be  restrained,  rather  than 
subjects  to  be  heard.  If  the  desire  of  the  Proletariat  can  only 
be  formulated,  so  that  the  class  itself  comprehends  it,  then,  even 
if  it  be  unattainable,  a  child’s  cry  for  the  moon  to  play  with, 
still,  comprehension  is  possible,  and  with  comprehension, 
compromise.  And  it  is  even  more  to  know  that  the  workers 
grievance  is  not  something  separate  and  unaccountable, 
something  as  peculiar  as  their  dress,  but  one  well  known  to 
those  above  them,  and  whether  removable  or  not,  tangible  and 
solid.  The  poor — if  the  insecurity  of  their  lives  is  their  great 
torment — are  but  waking  up  to  a  perception  which  has  bur¬ 
dened  the  lives  of  those  above  them  for  generations,  to  an 
anxiety  which  more  than  any  other  embitters  the  lives 
of  the  educated  who  do  not  possess  property.  The  English 
middle-class,  of  all  working  grades,  are  not  often  bitter;  but 
they  are  anxious  and  suspicious,  and  their  burden  is  insecurity. 
Till  they  have  saved  or  acquired  something,  be  it  only  a  year’s 
income,  they  are  never  free  from  a  form  of  care  which,  in  a 
majority  of  them,  poisons  happiness.  They  may  fail,  or  grow 
sick,  or  be  dismissed.  They  value  an  “independence,”  however 
small,  above  all  earthly  possessions,  and  strive  for  it  with  an 
earnestness  which  often  materially  affects  the  character,  till  in 


England  alone  in  the  world  the  old  are  far  gentler  and  more 
liberal  than  the  middle-aged.  They  are  free  in  old  age  of  a 
mental  thorn.  The  handicraftsmen  were  formerly  not  like  that. 
They  suffered  from  everything  except  a  poisoned  forethought. 
Education,  however — we  mean  the  education  of  circumstance, 
rather  than  of  any  School  Board — has  done  its  work,  and 
with  much  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  middle-class  there 
has  come  to  many  of  them  the  middle-class  fear  of  the 
future,  the  restlessness  of  pecuniary  apprehension,  the  im¬ 
patience  of  a  position  in  which  nothing  is  or  can  be  secure. 
Workmen  with  children  can  hardly  save,  and  with  one-half' of 
them,  three  months’  suspension  of  labour,  from  sickness,  acci¬ 
dent,  or  dismissal,  means  acute  privation.  It  is  far  worse  on  the 
Continent,  where  there  is  no  Poor-law,  where  giving  credit  is 
much  less  practised,  and  where  the  landlords,  if  not  more 
grasping,  are  far  more  rigorous  and  exact.  There  the  sense  of 
insecurity  rises  in  certain  classes  to  a  positive  horror,  especially 
in  the  artisans  who  live  by  luxury,  and  those  far  below  them,  who 
are  really  artisans’  servants,  till  thousands  of  men  welcome  any 
attack  on  a  society  which,  as  they  conceive,  leaves  them  in  such  a 
position.  They  are  not  anarchists  or  agitators,  but  they  sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  obj ects  of  dream  ers  till  their  leaders  can  denounce  in 
the  Chamber  the  trials  of  Anarchists,  with  a  certainty  that  they 
are  making  effective  electoral  speeches.  The  basis  of  the  horror, 
too,  is  for  them  a  real  one.  The  difference  of  position  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  between  a  man  who  owns  a  pound  a  week  and  the  man  who 
earns  one  is  simply  infinite.  The  latter  is  never  safe,  and  it  is 
safety  which  is  the  root  of  sweetness  in  life.  If  he  takes  to  saving, 
the  penury  of  forty  years,  while  saving  half  his  whole  income, 
only  brings  him  up  to  bis  rival’s  position.  Ten  shillings  a  week 
saved  for  forty  years  yields  a  pound  a  week  in  Rente.  If,  as  most 
usually  happens,  he  does  not  save,  a  sprained  ancle,  a  heavy  fall, 
the  failure  of  an  employer,  a  quarrel  with  the  foreman  may 
reduce  him  to  the  position  of  a  savage  in  a  desert,  without  food, 
home,  or  the  means  of  procuring  either.  Insecurity  of  that  kind 
bites,  and  turns  men  with  any  tinge  of  natural  bitterness  in  them 
—and  even  those  who  write  or  read  this  are  not  all  full  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light — into  rancorous  enemies,  or  at  best  cynical  critics 
of  everything  that  exists.  It  is  not  the  absence  of  “  extrys,”  as  an 
American  writer  has  just  defined  luxuries,  which  makes  modern 
men  savage,  or  even  the  poorness  of  the  necessaries  ©btainable,  but 
the  haunting  fear  of  the  hour  when  the  necessaries  will  not  be 
there.  Nothing  embitters  like  terror,  and  it  is,  we  are  convinced,  in 
the  new  consciousness  that  there  is  cause  for  terror  in  the  present 
arrangements  of  society  that  the  origin  of  the  new  violence  of 
the  poor  is  to  be  sought.  We  ask  what  they  can  hope  from 
assassination  or  arson,  and  forget  how  blindly  the  terrified  hit 
out.  What  does  the  servant-gh-l  hope  for  who  leaps  out  of 
window  at  the  cry  of  fire  ? 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  discnss  political  remedies, 
though  we  would  fain  hope  that  a  wiser  Poor-law  is  approach¬ 
ing  all  over  Europe,  a  law  under  which  not  only  will  property- 
owners  be  taxed,  but  they  and  the  poor  will  unite  to  form 
the  reserve  fund  of  industry;  and  of  mental  relief,  we  see 
little  hope.  Christianity,  at  least  on  its  feminine  side — the  side 
•which  teaches  resignation — is  not  gaining  ground,  and  of  purely 
intellectual  help  we  can  as  yet  discern  no  trace.  There  never 
was  so  little  stoicism  anywhere,  except  among  the  rich,  who, 
Carlyle  said  were  full  of  it,  and  who,  we  should  say,  if  we 
wanted  to  be  cynical,  show  much  fortitude  in  bearing  others’ 
miseries.  Everybody  who  suffers  now-a-days  either  rages  or 
whines  in  a  way  wdiich  our  grandfathers  would  have  pro¬ 
nounced  shameful,  but  which  is  possibly  not  the  result  of 
weaker  hearts,  but  of  nerves  more  highly  strung.  We  suppose 
that  last  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  explanation  of  the  precise  time 
of  the  change  which  has  passed  over  the  poor.  They  feel  more 
acutely,  not  so  much  because  they  have  learned  more,  though 
that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  a,s  because,  in  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world,  their  nerves  have  become  less  hard.  Life 
is  a  little  less  of  a  battle,  and  because  it  is  less,  because  the 
danger  is  intermittent,  and  even  avoidable,  its  approach  seems 
indefinitely  more  formidable.  The  countryman  who  has  lived  in 
London  for  ten  years  undergoes  some  change  which,  when  he  re¬ 
turns,  makes  him  percipient  of  the  previously  unperceived  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  country-side,  and  percipient  with  a  certain  alarm.  That 
a  change  is  passing  over  the  temper .p,F  the  “  dim,  common  popula¬ 
tions,”  as  well  as  over  their  opinions,  is  certain;  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  cause  is  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  which  comes  of 
increased  comfort.  They  have  felt,  however  slightly,  the  effect 
of  the  warmer  air,  and  the  cold  seems  to  them  not  only  dan- 
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gerous,  bat  unendurable,  till  they  rage  with  any  one  who  even 
appears  to  keep  the  door  ajar. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  “THE  GRAND  STYLE.” 
ATTHEW  ARNOLD  has  told  us  much  of  the  Grand  Style 
in  prose  and  poetry,  and  has  illustrated  with  no  mean 
success  what  he  has  told  us  by  his  own  example.  There  are  few 
modern  writers  who  have  thrown  so  much  of  the  grand  style 
into  their  sayings  and  their  verse.  In  his  prose,  we  might  refer 
to  almost  any  of  his  most  characteristic  sentences,  for  example, 
that  about  “distinction”  of  style,  in  one  of  the  essays  on 
Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin  : — “  Her  soul  had  the  same 
character  as  his  talent, — distinction.  Of  this  quality  the  world 
is  impatient,  it  chafes  against  it,  rails  at  it,  insults  it,  hates  it, 
it  ends  by  receiving  its  influence,  and  by  undergoing  its  law;” 
or  his  description  of  the  atmosphere  in  Homer  ;  “  the 
pure  lines  of  an  Ionian  horizon,  the  liquid  clearness  of  an 
Ionian  sky or  even  his  famous  description  of  Heine’s  bitter 
spirit : — “  One  man  in  many  millions,  a  Heine,  may  console 
himself  and  keep  himself  erect  in  suffering  by  a  colossal  irony 
of  this  sort,  by  covering  himself  and  the  universe  with  the  red- 
fire  of  this  sinister  mockery;  but  the  many  millions  cannot, 
cannot  if  they  would.”  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  grand 
style  of  his  finest  verse.  Take  his  first  touch  in  recalling 
Shakespeare : — 

“  Others  abide  our  question,  thou  art  free  ! 

We  ask  and  ask, — thou  smilcst  and  art  still 
Out-topping  knowledge 

or  his  noble  description  of  Sophocles  : — 

“  Whose  even-balanced  soul 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age  ; 

Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild  ; 

Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 

The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  Stage, 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child.” 

Or  take  his  memorable  description  of  Byron  : — 

“  What  helps  it  now  that  Byron  bore 

With  haughty  scorn  that  mock’d  the  smart, . 

From  Europe  to  the  AScolian  shore, 

The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  ?” 

Or,  as  marking  his  very  highest  point  in  terseness  and  grandeur, 
take  his  description  of  the  restless  Roman  noble  and  the  Eastern 
mystic : — 

“  In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes, 

The  Roman  noble  lay  ; 

He  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise, 

Along  the  Appian  Way; 

He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast, 

And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers — 

No  easier  and  no  quicker  pass’d 
The  impracticable  hours. 

The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 

The  Roman  tempest  swelled  and  swelled, 

And  on  her  head  was  hurled. 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 

She  let  the  Legions  thunder  past, 

And  plunged  in  thought  again.” 

If  there  be  a  truly  grand  style  in  prose  and  poetry,  surely  these 
are  perfect  specimens  of  what  it  means, — words  with  a  stately 
rhythm  not  too  stately  for  their  statelier  meaning,  words  ex¬ 
pressing  the  full  consciousness  of  a  certain  splendour  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  clothed  in  a  seemly  form  and  moving  with  a  certain 
majesty  of  step.  Matthew  Arnold’s  own  favourite  illustration  of 
the  grand  style  is  Milton’s  verse,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  happier  illustration.  Open  Milton’s  poems  where  you 
will,  and  almost  the  first  line  on  which  your  eye  alights  will 
give  some  adequate  illustration  of  what  the  grand  style  means : — 
“  Oft,  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar.” 

What  a  majesty  in  the  tone  and  rhythm  of  this  description  of 
a  mere  sound  entering  the  ear  !  Or  take  the  next  few  lines,  in 
which  a  first  impression  on  the  eye  is  imaged  with  equal 
grandeur : — 

“  Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still,  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.” 

But  go  to  Milton’s  prose  works,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
There  we  find  not  the  grand  style,  but  something  very 
different, — the  grandiose  style,  where  the  dignity  and  sim¬ 


plicity  of  true  culture  are  wanting  to  the  effect  of  grandeur, 
where  the  ear  is  jarred  by  a  pomp  of  manner  too  great  for  the 
weight  of  meaning.  Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  which  is 
sometimes  quoted  as  one  illustrating  the  singular  grandeur  of 
Milton’s  prose  style,  but  which  appears  to  us  overloaded  with 
“  gaudy  and  ungraceful  ornament.”  “  Look  upon  this,  thy  poor 
and  almost  spent  and  expiring  Church  ;  leave  her  not  a  prey  to 
these  importunate  wolves  that  wait  and  think  long  till  they 
devour  thy  tender  flock ;  these  wild  boars  that  have  broke  into 
thy  vineyard,  and  left  the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the 
souls  of  thy  servants.  O  let  them  not  bring  about  their 
damned  designs,  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  expecting  the  watchword  to  open  and  let 
those  dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions  to  reinvolve  us  in  that 
pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where  we  should  never  more 
see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn, 
never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing  !”  “  Wolves  that  wait 
and  think”  are  obviously  very  unnatural  wolves;  wild  boars 
that  leave  “  the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  ”  on  the  soul,  are 
wild  boars  unknown  to  natural  history ;  “  scorpions  and  locusts  ” 
which  are  to  hide  “  the  sun  of  truth  ”  are  clearly  metaphorical 
scorpions  and  locusts,  so  that  when  we  are  told  that  they  will 
prevent  us  from  ever  more  hearing  “  the  bird  of  morning  ”  sing, 
we  ask,  bewildered,  what  worse  loss  than  the  loss  of  “  the  sun  of 
truth  ”  the  loss  of  the  lark’s  song  is  meant  to  prefigure.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  the  “  grand,”  but  the  “  grandiose  ”  style,  the  style  in 
which  the  form  of  expression  smothers  the  meaning,  instead  of 
adequately  reflecting  it ;  and  no  fault  is  so  common  in  Milton’s 
prose  as  this, — a  fault,  indeed,  which  almost  permeates  it. 
The  same  fault  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  prose  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  hardly  ever  in  his  conversation,  where  we  may  find 
plenty  of  specimens  of  a  style  very  closely  approaching  to  the 
grand  style,  and  falling  short  of  it  only  in  the  missing  sense 
of  that  perfect  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  minute  impression 
which  seems  essential  to  soften  the  grandeur  of  a  great  person¬ 
ality  into  the  aptness  and  beauty  of  true  stateliness.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  “  roar,”  as  it  was  called,  was  not  the  grand  style, 
because  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  a  poet,  and  could  only  write  one 
kind  of  impressive  verse.  For  the  grand  style,  there  must 
be  not  only  some  consciousness  of  a  great  personality, 
but  also  some  real  sense  of  correspondence  between  the 
rhythm  of  the  poet’s  mind  and  the  rhythm  of  the  universal 
order  itself.  Milton  felt  this  correspondence  profoundly, 
so  soon  as  he  was  in  the  mood  of  verse,  and  there  is  no  clearer 
indication  of  the  true  poetic  nature  than  this, — that  the  mood 
of  verse  should  be  a  tempering  and  restraining  mood,  a 
mood  which  puts  a  bridle  on  the  vagrant  fancy,  and  curtails 
excess  of  metaphor  and  verbiage,  instead  of  multiplying  it ;  and 
this  restraining,  tempering,  and  stimulating  touch  was  certainly 
communicated  to  Milton’s  imagination  by  the  mood  of  verse. 
But  in  the  mood  of  controversy,  Milton  did  not  feel  at  all  this 
restraining  sense  that  he  must  in  some  sense  conform  his  own 
mind  to  the  rhythm  of  the  divine  order,  and  hence  we  see  in 
the  eloquence  of  his  controversial  works  little  but  the  untamed 
luxuriance  of  prodigal  fancy  and  irritable  self-will.  It  would 
be  impossible,  nevertheless,  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  the 
sense  which  a  great  poet  ought  to  have  that  his  mind  is  bound  to 
conform  its  own  rhythm  to  some  rhythm  of  divine  order,  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  by  him,  though  with  difficulty,  in  the  world  without, 
than  Milton’s  great  invocation  to  Urania,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  book  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  to  descend  with  him 
and  guide  him  in  the  sphere  of  earth,  as  she  had  previously 
guided  him  in  the  supersensual  world  : — 

“  Mors  safe,  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days, 

On  evil  days  though  fall’n,  and  evil  tongues ; 

In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass’d  round 
And  solitude,  yet  not  alone,  whilst  thou 
Visit’st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  East  still  govern  thou  my  song, 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few.” 

We  could  not  give  a  nobler  example  of  “  the  grand  style  ”  than 
those  few  lines,  or  a  clearer  indication  that  the  poet  whose 
language  falls  naturally  into  its  rhythm,  must  be  one  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  greatness,  dominated  by  the  thought 
that  unless  that  greatness  is  subdued  into  full  harmony 
with  the  rhythm  of  a  diviner  order  than  its  own,  it  cannot  be  the 
true  greatness.  Verse  almost  always  exercises  this  spell  over 
Milton,  subduing  his  thought  into  a  sort  of  majestic  humility 
not  natural  to  him  in  any  but  the  poetic  mood.  In  prose,  he 
is  often  a  scold,  and  his  voice  betrays  all  the  discords  of  a 
scold ;  in  verse,  a  lofty  patience  comes  to  the  succour  of  his 
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greatness,  and  makes  it  chime  in  with  the  divine  order,  instead 
of  simply  clashing  with  others  in  angry  competition  for  the 
divine  favour. 

It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  “  the  grand  style,”  in  this 
sense,  is  the  style  of  all  true  poets,  so  far  as  they  are  true  poets. 
But  this  we  should  entirely  deny.  Tennyson,  for  instance,  is 
not  only  a  true,  but  a  great  poet,  and  he  can  command  the 
grand  style  at  times  ;  but  then,  again,  a  great  deal  of  his 
poetry,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  fine  poetry,  is  not  written  in  the 
grand  style,  and  some  of  his  most  effective  poetry  is  written  in 
a  style  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  grand  style,  in  a  self- 
pitying,  or  a  feverish  and  morbid  style.  “  Ulysses  ”  is  in 
the  grand  style  ;  “  Tithonus  ”  is  in  the  grand  style ;  many 
passages  in  the  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  more  especially  “  The 
Passing  of  Arthur  ”  and  parts  of  “  The  Coming  of  Arthur,”  are 
in  the  grand  style ;  but  “  Tears,  idle  tears,”  could  not  possibly 
be  in  the  grand  style,  its  note  being  essentially  that  of  the 
minor  key  ;  “  Locksley  Hall  ”  is  not  only  not  in  the  grand 
style,  but  is  the  reflection  of  a  morbid  mood  ;  “  The  Gardener’s 
Daughter,”  and  “Enoch  Arden,”  and  “  Aylmer’s  Field,”  and 
■“The  Golden  Supper,”  and  the  tales  in  verse  in  general, 
are  not,  and  could  not  be,  iu  the  grand  style,  as  they 
are  not  chastened  enough,  not  subdued  enough  in  spirit, 
not  lucid  enough  in  their  outlook  on  the  Uuiverse,  for  the 
grand  style.  Again,  very  little  that  either  Byron  or  Shelley 
ever  wrote  is  in  “the  grand  style,” — parts  of  the  “  Cenci,” 
the  concluding  lines  of  “Alastor,”  perhaps  the  sonnet  on 
“Mutability”  and  on  “  Ozvmandias,”  and  a  few  other  poems, 
being  exceptions  in  the  case  of  Shelley.  But  Shelley  un¬ 
doubtedly  knew  what  it  was.  The  concluding  passage  in 
“  Alastor”  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  “  the  grand  style  ” 
which  our  language  contains  : — 

“  It  is  a  woe  too  ‘  deep  for  tears  ’  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  spirit 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 

The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 

But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 

Nature’s  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 

Birth  and  the  grave,  which  are  not  what  they  were.” 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  rarely  touched  “  the  grand  style,”  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  self-restrained  iambics  of  “Atalanta”  and  the 
other  Greek  play.  Mr.  Browning  almost  anxiously  repudiates 
the  grand  style,  his  great  ambition  being  to  be  familiar,  modern, 
and  interlocutory.  But  of  Shakespeare,  one  naturally  asks,— did 
not  Shakespeare  understand  thoroughly  the  grand  style  ?  We 
should  answer  certainly  he  understood  it,  but  he  hardly  ever  used 
it  when  he  was  writing  in  his  own  name.  He  used  it  to  per¬ 
fection  when  writing  in  the  name  of  a  great  prince  like  Hamlet, 
a  Roman  aristocrat  like  Coriolanus,  a  mighty  magician  like 
Prospero,  a  desolate  queen  like  Cleopatra ;  but  in  his  own 
■“  Sonnets  ”  he  hardly  ever  touches  the  grand  style.  He  seems 
hardly  to  have  thought  enough  of  his  own  personality  to 
write,  when  writing  in  his  own  name,  with  the  high  solem¬ 
nity  of  Milton  or  Arnold.  He  reserved  his  illustrations 
of  the  grand  style  for  the  regal  natures  which  he  so  finely 
painted, — for  Cleopatra,  when,  in  her  passionate  grief,  she  de¬ 
clares  that, — 

“ - There  is  nothing  left  remarkable 

Beneath  the  visiting  Moon 

for  Prospero,  when  he  tells  us  that, — 

“  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep 

for  Macbeth,  when  he  declares  that, — 

“  Macbeth  has  murdered  sleep.” 

The  “  grand  style  ”  used  by  a  poet  writing  in  his  own  name 
implies  a  deep  sense  of  sonorous  chords  in  his  own  being,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  deeper  chords  of  the  universal  order, 
and  this  many  true  poets  have  never  felt  at  all,  and  many  more 
only  in  rare  moods.  Wordsworth  knew  well  what  the  grand 
style  was,  and  used  it  not  unfrequently  with  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  effect,  as,  for  example,  in  the  “  Ode  to  Duty,”  every 
word  of  which  is  in  the  grand  style, — and  in  the  great  ode, 
on  the  “  Intimations  of  Immortality,”  almost  the  whole  of 
which  is  written  in  that  style,  though  with  some  curious 
and  remarkable  flaws.  But  some  of  Wordsworth’s  finer  poems 
were  in  altogether  a  different  key.  “  The  Daisy,”  “  The 
Little  Celandine,”  “  The  Green  Linnet,”  and  all  the  poems  of 
that  class,  are  not  and  could  not  have  been  in  the  grand  style. 
They  do  not  echo  the  deep  sense  of  personal  grandeur  in 
Wordsworth  so  far  as  he  was  in  harmony  with  the  universal 


order,  and  were  not  meant  to  do  so,  but  only  to  reflect  the  little 
ripple  of  joy  with  which  he  received  one  of  the  smaller  im¬ 
pressions  of  Nature’s  beauty.  For  “the  grand  style,”  it  is 
requisite  that  the  writer  should  first  be  conscious,  either  directly 
or  dramatically,  of  some  great  personality  ;  and  next,  that  he 
should  feel  deeply  the  sympathy  between  that  personality  and 
the  great  music  of  the  divine  order  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


'%THE  BILL  TO  PUT  DOWN  PIGEON-SHOOTING. 
riAIIE  discussion  on  Mr.  Anderson’s  excellent  Bill  entirely 
JL  verified  our  recent  remarks  ou  the  extraordinary  power 
exerted  by  the  leaders  of  Fashion  to  give  the  coup  de 
grace  to  a  practice  that  is  morally  discreditable,  and  yet 
which  shows  enormous  tenacity  of  life  till  it  receives  a 
stroke  of  this  sort.  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  who  moved  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  amendment  which  was  meant  to  dispose  of  the  Bill,  actually 
confessed  that  the  condemnation  of  the  practice  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  had  he  believed  in  it,  would  have  had  far  more  weight 
with  him  than  anything  Mr.  Anderson  had  said  ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Anderson  (though  not  exactly  a  taking  or  persuasive  speaker) 
had  stated  his  case  with  remarkable  force  and  cogency.  “  I  do 
not  believe,”  said  Sir  II.  Maxwell,  “  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  expressed  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pigeon-shooting  ;  but  -  had  she  done  so,  her  opinion 
would  certainly  have  had  far  greater  weight  with  me 
than  the  ai-guments  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  honourable  Member  in  support  of  his  Bill.”  That  is 
frank,  at  all  events,  and  may  be  regarded  as  making  out  our 
position  so  far  as  regards  the  particular  case  of  Sir  H.  Maxwell 
with  perfect  success  and  precision.  And,  moreover,  the  general 
drift  of  the  debate  points  in  precisely  the  same  direction.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  195  votes  against  40,  so  soon  as 
it  was  once  understood  that  Mr.  Anderson  would  withdraw  his 
second  clause,  which  was  believed  to  interfere  with  “  sport  ” 
of  a  kind  not  condemned  by  the  fashionable  world,  though 
worthy  of  all  condemnation, — the  hunting,  we  mean,  of  tame 
stags  carted  to  the  “  meet,”  and  carefully  saved  from  the  dogs  to 
be  hunted  another  time,  when  the  run  is  over ;  and  the  hunting 
also  of  bagged  foxes  and  trapped  hares  and  rabbits,  which 
have  far  less  chance  of  escape  than  the  wild  animal.  ' 
The  fashionable  world  has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to 
disapproving  such  ignoble  sports  as  these,  sports  which 
inflict  far  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  torture,  because, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  carted  deer,  they  inflict  it  on  a  creature 
which  has  already  gained  an  experience  of  terror  in  the  same 
field,  and  which  has  less  than  the  ordinary  resources  for  escape. 
But  the  fashionable  world  not  having  been  yet  educated  up  to 
this  point,  and  the  sporting  world  being  able  to  plead  that  her 
Majesty’s  own  staghounds  should  hardly  be  put  down  by  law,  Mr. 
Anderson  thought  that  his  Bill  would  be  lost  if  he  insisted  on 
the  second  clause, — a  clause  which  had  not  secured  the  high 
sanction  accorded  to  the  prohibition  of  pigeon-shooting, — and 
accordingly  the  second  clause  had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  to 
save  the  first.  We  believe  that  he  judged  rightly,  first,  because 
it  is  far  better  in  such  cases  for  the  law  to  follow  the 
public  conscience  than  to  go  before  it,  the  only  result  of 
which  is  that  the  people  revolt  against  the  law;  and  next, 
because  a  real  change  for  the  better  in  the  law,  and  one  for 
which  the  public  conscience  is  quite  ripe,  would  probably  have 
been  indefinitely  postponed  by  grasping  at  something  for 
which  the  public  conscience  is  not  yet  ripe.  But  nothing  can 
show  more  powerfully  the  influence  of  fashion  on  the  morale  of 
the  world  than  the  mere  fact  that,  while  almost  everybody  was 
willing  to  give  up  the  existing  pastime  of  pigeon-shooting  as 
cruel  and  ignoble,  and  even  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  apparently,  wanted 
only  to  be  convinced  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  really  disapproves 
it,  to  give  it  up  too,  the  great  majority  in  the  House  were  strongly 
disinclined  to  condemn  so  very  cruel  and  ignoble  a  form  of 
amusement  as  hunting  a  tame  stag, — a  stag  that  has  lost  all  its 
wild  habits  and  all  that  keenness  of  sense  peculiar  to  the  wild 
state, — and  would  have  rejected  the  Bill  altogether,  rather  than 
condemn  that  miserable  form  of  sport.  We  are  not  often  able 
to  say  anything  in  favour  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  but  his  speech  of  Wednesday  entitles  him  to 
our  cordial  thanks.  For  our  own  parts,  we  regard  the  form 
of  amusement  for  which  the  House  of  Commons  proved  itself 
so  zealous  on  Wednesday,  as  hardly  less  cruel,  though  certainly 
more  inhumane  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  than  that  cruel  f 
amusement  by  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  “  Quentin  Durward,” 
represents  Louis  XI.  as  diverting  from  himself  the  wrath  of 
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)  Charles  of  Burgundy, — the  hunting  of  the  false  herald  of  the 
Liegois  and  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  by  the  two  monarchs  and 
their  followers. 

^  Mr.  Anderson  more  than  justified  the  one  provision  of  which  he 
has  really  carried  the  second  reading,  the  prohibition  of  Pigeon¬ 
shooting.  He  showed  that  it  is  not  an  athletic  or  skill-testing 
^  sport  at  all,  that  it  is  a  mere  form  of  gambling,  a  very  cruel  form 
|  of  gambling,  and  usually  deformed  by  the  grossest  inhumanities 
practised  to  weight  the  scales  in  favour  of  or  against  particular 
|  gamblers.  He  showed  how  often  pigeons  are  half-blinded  to  make 
them  fly  awry,  or  tortured  in  the  trap  to  make  them  spring  at 
once  into  the  air ;  and  that  even  at  its  best,  this  wholesale 
pigeon-slaughter  is  not  an  amusement  testing  either  the  endur¬ 
ance,  or  the  keenness,  or  the  sagacity  of  the  true  sportsman ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  carried  the  House  with  him.  But  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  he  would  have  carried  the  House 
•with  him,  but  for  the  previous  sentence  of  high  society.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  House,  while  loudly  professing  its  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  all  cruelty,  does  not  as  yet  believe  in  any  sort  of 
commensurability  between  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  lower 
animals  and  those  of  man.  The  obvious  belief  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  is  that  no  amount  of  animal  pain  is 
too  great  to  compensate  for  a  clear  addition  to  human  pleasure, 
however  small,  and  that  no  amount  of  human  pain  is  too  small 
to  outweigh  in  importance  any  amount  of  animal  pain,  however 
great.  That  seems  to  us  an  utterly  immoral  doctrine ;  but  every 
-victory  like  Mr.  Anderson’s  will  make  some  substantial  inroad 
on  the  obdurate  and  portentous  selfishness  of  our  too  self- 
important  race. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

— ♦ — 

'THE  LITERARY  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  TORIES. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR. ”J 

Sir, — Will  the  writer  of  the  article  on  “  The  Literary  Difficul¬ 
ties  of  Tories  ”  tell  us  where  “  the  authors  of  the  Church 
'Catechism  ”  “  make  much  of  the  virtue  of  content,”  meaning, 
probably,  by  “  content,”  resignation  ?  I  know  of  none,  and 
shall  be  curious  to  learn  what  he  is  referring  to.  I  have,  so  far, 
supposed  that  the  true  Liberal’s  motto,  “  Onward  and  upward,” 
could  rightly  bo  claimed  by  an  English  Churchman.  If  I  am 
told  the  Catechism  says  “No  ”  to  this,  it  will  be  indeed  a  case 
of  “  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face.”  Absit  omen ! — I  am,  Sir, 
Ac.,  L.  T.  Rendell. 

[Surely  the  Catechism  preaches  reverence  to  betters,  content 
with  your  condition,  aud  so  on. — Ed.  Spectator. ] 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  LAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator.”] 

'Sir, — Mr.  F.  Impey  remarks  that  la  petite  culture  is  a  lost  art 
n  England.  Can  he  prove  that,  apart  from  pasture  dairy¬ 
farming  and  market  gardening,  it  was  ever  an  art  at  all  in  this 
•country  ?  At  all  events,  if  it  ever  flourished,  it  must  have 
•existed  under  those  very  powers  of  settlement  and  feudal  laws 
which  he  assumes  to  be  such  a  hindrance  to  it  now.  Mr.  Impey 
•draws  attention  to  the  successful  production  of  milk  and  butter 
•on  la  petite  culture  system,  applied  to  arable  land  in  Denmark, 
and  implies  that  the  same  system  might  be  successful  in  this 
country.  I  agree  with  him  that,  as  far  as  soil  and  climate  are 
■concerned,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  arable  dairy-farming 
should  not  prosper  here.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  different 
habits  of  the  people  and  circumstances  of  the  countries.  The 
Danish  and  Belgian  peasant  has  inherited  the  qualities  necessary 
to  the  practice  of  the  extremely  difficult  art  of  la  petite  culture, 
and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  the  animals,  which  are  his 
.intelligent  fellow- workers.  The  traveller  in  those  countries 
-may  see  a  cow  and  a  donkey,  an  old  woman  and  a  pony,  or  any 
other  pair  of  living  creatures,  yoked  together  to  the  plough  or 
harrow,  and  getting  on  quite  amicably  together.  In  those 
countries,  human  beings  and  animals  alike  will  do  fairly  well  on 
food  which  neither  would  look  at  in  England,  and  are  no  more 
exacting  as  to  comfortable  housing.  The  strictest  economy  in 
every  respect  is  practised,  hardly  any  straw  is  used  for  litter, 
being  sold  off  the  premises,  I  presume ;  general  slush  pre¬ 
vails  ;  and  the  only  clean  thing  which  meets  the  eye 
is  commonly  the  butter,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  market. 
Belgium,  being  already  dotted  over  with  little  homesteads, 
conveniently  scattered  amongst  small  holdings,  and  being  in¬ 
habited  fey  a  thrifty  and  skilled  peasantry,  having  the  knack  of 


taking  catch  crops,  such  as  mustard  and  rye,  and  growing 
patches  of  hemp,  flax,  colza,  &c.,  crops  almost  unknown  to  our 
people,  and  accustomed  to  utilise  every  scrap  of  fertilising 
matter,  is  a  couutry  which  affords  little  or  no  parallel  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  which  you  can  fairly  draw  any  inference.  In 
England,  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  beef  and  mutton  is 
what  practically  determines  the  nature  of  our  agriculture.  As 
long  as  our  teeming  industrial  population  insists  on  having 
home-grown  joints,  chops,  and  steaks,  stock-farming  on  a  large 
scale,  by  which  method  meat  can  be  most  excellently  and 
economically  manufactured,  is  sure  to  prevail.  Change  we  our 
land-laws  never  so  wisely,  petite  culture  will  never  supersede 
grande  culture,  provided  we  maintain  our  industrial  supremacy. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  peasant-proprietors  keep  as  many  head  of 
cattle  as  our  farmers,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  farms,  it 
must  be  remembered  (supposing  the  fact  to  be  admitted)  that 
the  cattle  are  kept  for  ploughing  and  milking,  but  not  for  the 
butcher.  Sheep,  absolutely  requiring  an  extensive  run  and 
management  on  a  considerable  scale,  are  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  peasant-farming.  I  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  former  letter,  that  it  is  only  by  some  kind  of 
co-operative  association,  or  by  being  admitted  to  some  share  in 
the  profits  of  farming  operations  on  a  comparatively  large  scale, 
that  our  labourers  who  elect  to  remain  at  home  can  reasonably 
hope  to  improve  their  material  condition  in  the  arable  districts 
of  England. — I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  W.  H.  Bullock-Hall. 

Six-Mile  Bottom,  near  Newmarlcet. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH’S  DISCLAIMER  OF  ATHEISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  “  The  Present-day  Tracts  ”  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  in  your  issue  of  March  3rd,  you  say,  with 
reference  to  Dr.  Noah  Porter’s  use  of  the  term  “  atheism,”  as 
synonymous  with  “  agnosticism,”  “  Even  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  we 
see,  emphatically  declares  that  he  has  never  denied  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  God.”  In  spite  of  this  disclaimer,  the  following 
announcement  appears  week  by  week  in  the  National  Reformer. 
I  quote  from  the  current  number  of  the  paper,  dated  March  4th. 
The  italics  are  my  own : — “  The  full  legal  responsibility  for 
everything  which  appears  in  these  columns  rests  on  Mr. 
Bradlaugli  and  Mrs.  Besant,  as  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
paper.  For  the  opinions  expressed  in  all  signed  articles,  the 
writers  alone  are  morally  responsible.  The  editorial  policy  of 
the  paper  is  Republican,  Atheistic,  and  Malthusian ;  but  all 
opinions  are  freely  admitted,  provided  ouly  that  they  be 
expressed  reasonably  and  in  proper  language.”  I  confess  I  was 
startled  when  I  first  read  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  disclaimer,  and  still 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  this  announcement  of  editorial 
policy.  Read  in  the  light  of  this  announcement,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  much  that  appears  in  the  National  Reformer , 
with  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  own  signature,  be  viewed  as  designed  to 
advocate  absolute  atheism,  although  it  may  stop  short  of 
embodying  in  plain  terms  the  conclusion,  “  There  is  no  God.” — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  K. 

CANON  RAWLINSON  ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.” 

Sir, — In  your  appreciative  notice  of  the  “  Present-Day  Tracts  ” 
issued  by  this  Society,  you  say,  with  reference  to  Canon  Raw- 
linson’s  tract  on  “  The  Antiquity  of  Man,  Historically  Consid¬ 
ered,”  that  he  goes  “  beyond  his  brief,  when  he  says  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  primitive  savage.”  “  Such  a  very  sweeping  assertion 
as  this,”  “  opposed,  as  it  seems  to  be,  to  what  we  know  about  the 
cave  men  and  the  implements  found  in  the  drift,  seems  some¬ 
what  out  of  place.”  On  looking  at  the  tract  again,  p.  26,  your 
reviewer  will  observe  that  Canon  Rawlinson’s  statement  is  more 
limited.  He  says  : — “  The  explorers  who  have  dug  deep  into  the 
Mesopotamian  mounds  and  ransacked  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  have 
come  upon  no  certain  traces  of  savage  man  in  those  regions 
which  a  wide-spread  tradition  mahes  the  cradle  of  the  human, 
race.”  The  italics  are  not  Canon  Rawlinson’s.  As  you  say,  a 
tract  on  the  subject  (the  age  and  origin  of  man,  geologically 
considered)  will  shortly  appear. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.. 

The  Editor  of  toe  “Present-Day”  Series. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  TOWNS  AND  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  annual  reports  of  the  two  Sanitary  Associations 
established  in  London  have  shown  us  pretty  plainly  how  bad  is 
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the  sanitary  state  of  most  of  our  houses.  There  is  one  cause  of 
this  which  no  amount  of  instruction  in  sanitary  matters  can 
destroy.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  of  householders 
in  London  and  our  large  towns  are  not  only  not  the  owners  of 
their  habitations,  but  that  they  receive  no  compensation  from 
th  sir  landlords  for  any  permanent  improvements  which  they 
undertake.  The  consequence  is  that  householders  are  most  loth  to 
do  more  than  they  are  positively  obliged  to  do  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
manent  structural  improvements.  If  they  become  aware  that  the 
drainage  of  a  house  is  imperfect,  they  will  either  recklessly 
trust  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  it,  or  they  will  adopt 
measures  of  the  most  inexpensive  and  temporary  kind  to 
palliate  the  mischief.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tenants  were 
to  receive  some  reasonable  compensation  from  their  land¬ 
lords  for  structural  and  permanent  improvements  to  their 
houses,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  greater  step 
would  be  taken  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  London  and  our 
towns  than  by  many  years’  lectures  and  addresses.  It  may  be 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  landlords  that  it  is  hard  that  they  should 
pay  for  things  which  they  do  not  desire  should  be  done.  But 
the  auswer  to  this  objection  is  that  their  property  is  benefited 
by  the  improvements,  and  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  society 
generally  that  dwelling-houses  should  be  made  as  healthy  and 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  It  is  contrary  to  public  policy  to 
let  a  man  simply  stand  by  and  take  rent  to  prevent  improve¬ 
ments  being  done  by  the  occupier.  As  long  as  they  are 
permanent  improvements,  he  should  pay  some  share  of  their 
cost,  when  the  house  reverts  into  his  possession.  If  those  who 
are  desirous  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  London 
houses  were  to  direct  their  energies  to  this  point,  they  would 
have  strong  support ;  and  should  they  succeed,  would  have 
immeasurably  advanced  the  progress  of  sanitary  improvement. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Householder. 


THE  SCAMPER  THROUGH  AMERICA.” 

|  To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  notice  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  “  Scamper 
through  America,”  in  the  Spectator  of  January  27th,  I  find  the 
statement  made,  I  presume  on  his  authority,  that  “  the  Rail¬ 
road  Companies . killed,  in  1880,  twenty-seven  hundred 

persons  at  their  ‘  level  crossings.’  ”  Some  “  sad,  preoccupied 

. saturnine  ”  humorist  must  have  practised  upon  Mr. 

Hudson's  credulity. 

The  evil  is,  indeed,  serious,  and  the  number  of  such  crossings 
excessive.  In  Massachusetts  alone  there  are,  according  to  the 
returns  for  1882,  2,151  over  railroads  and  highways ;  and  the 
Commissioners  say  that  even  this  statement  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  exact,  “  as  many  ways  crossed  by  railroads  are  of  doubtful 
legal  condition.”  But  the  number  of  persons  killed  at  highway 
crossings  in  that  State  in  1880  was  only  nineteen ;  in  1882, 
twenty-one.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  total  number  of  such  crossings  in  the  United  States, 
or  the  accidents  occurring  upon  them ;  but  by  the  census  of  1880, 
the  total  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  “  upon  or  within  the 
trains,  the  tracks,  or  the  buildings,”  of  all  the  Railway  Companies 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  complete  fiscal  year 
preceding  June  1st,  1880,  including  passengers,  employes,  and 
other  persons,  was, — killed,  2,541;  injured,  5,674 ;  or  a  total  of 
8,215. 

The  whole  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1880 
was  killed,  1,135 ;  injured,  3,959  ;  and  adding  those  killed,  45, 
and  injured,  2,733,  on  the  Railway  Companies’  premises  by 
accidents  in  which  the  movement  of  vehicles  used  exclusively 
on  railways  was  not  concerned,  the  total  was  7,872. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1880,  there  were  killed  at  level 
crossings,  74  ;  in  1881,  83  ;  besides,  reported  as  suicides,  whether 
at  crossings  or  elsewhere,  it  is  presumed,  in  1880,  60  ;  in  1881, 
65;  totals,  in  1880,  134;  in  1881,  148. 

Perhaps  some  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  justice  of 
this  accusation  against  the  alleged  suicides,  in  the  absence  of  the 
most  important  witness,  and  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  how 
many  of  the  “  sad,  preoccupied  ”  victims  of  the  American 
Juggernaut  may  have  purposely  thrown  themselves  under  his 
car. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  the  comparative 
mileage  and  population  of  the  two  countries  were  as  follows . — 

United  Kingdom,  Population  (1881)  .  35,246,663 

United  States  „  (1880)  .  50,155,7S3 

United  Kingdom,  Length  of  Railways  Open  (1880)  ...  17,933 

United  States  „  „  Completed  „  ...  87,891 


This  is  not,  however,  proposed  as,  in  all  respects,  a  fair  basis  of 
comparison  in  reference  to  the  number  of  accidents. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my  unwillingness  to  leave  such- 
an  error  with  even  the  apparent  authority  of  the  Spectator  in 
its  favour. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  S.  H. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”) 

Sir, — The  following  passage,  taken  from  an  address  of  the  late 
Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Manchester,  delivered  in  1853  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Geological  Society  in  that  city,  seems  to  be  well  worthy  of 
quotation  at  the  present  moment.  I  copy  it  from  “  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,”  who  observes  that  tunnels  were  not 
thought  of  at  that  time  : — “  After  referring,”  says  the  writer,. 
“  to  the  influence  which  geological  changes  had  produced  upon 
the  condition  of  nations,  and  the  moral  results  which  oceans, 
mountains,  islands,  and  continents  have  had  upon  the  social 
history  of  man,”  he  (Dr.  Vaughan)  went  on  to  say, — “Is  not 
this  island  of  ours  indebted  to  these  great  causes  ?  Oh,  that 
blessed  geological  accident  that  broke  up  a  strait  between  Calais 
and  Dover  !  It  looks  but  a  little  thing  ;  it  was  a  matter  to  take 
place;  but  how  mighty  the  moral  results  upon  the  condition 
and  history  of  this  country,  and  through  this  country’s  in¬ 
fluence,  upon  humanity  !  Bridge  over  the  space  between,  qnd 
you  have  directly  the  huge,  Continental  barrack-yard  system  all 
over  England.  And  once  get  into  the  condition  of  a  great  Con¬ 
tinental  military  Power,  and  you  get  the  arbitrary  power;  you 
cramp  down  the  people,  and  you  unfit  them  for  being  what  they 
ought  to  be, — free  !  And  all  the  good  influences  together  at 
work  in  this  country  could  not  have  secured  us  against  this,, 
but  for  that  blessed  separation  between  this  Isle  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  An  Englishman. 


BRAITH WAITE  AND  BUTTE  RMERE  RAILWAY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  call  attention  to  a  matter,, 
recently  come  to  light,  which  deserves  not  only  that  careful 
consideration  which  I  have  no  doubt  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  will  give  it,  but  some  public  criticism  also  ? 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  petition  to  the  Lords  against  the 
projected  line,  which  has  been  largely  signed  by  the  resident 
gentry,  the  land-owners,  the  hotel-keepers,  and  the  tradesmen  of 
Keswick,  tells  us — I  quote  from  memory — “  That  the  petitioners 
hear  and  do  verily  believe  that  the  promoters  of  the  said  line 
would  not  have  applied  for  Parliamentary  powers,  had  they  not 
been  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  terms  of  the  Honister  quarry 
lease.” 

This,  if  it  be  the  fact,  means  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  has 
insisted,  as  part  of  his  bargain  with  the  lessees,  that  they  shall  go 
to  Parliament  and  ask  for  powers  to  take  away  common’s  rights ; 
run  amuck  through  the  most  valuable  residential  and  private 
properties  on  the  west  shore  of  Derwentwater ;  practically  close 
one  of  the  most  favourite  carriage-drives  in  the  neighbourhood; 
damage  the  most  enduring  commercial  interests  of  the  trades¬ 
men,  lodginghouse-keepers,  and  hotel-keepers  of  Keswick, 
Grange,  and  Borrowdale ;  and  do  such  harm  to  the  natural 
quiet  and  beauty  of  the  Lake  and  Vale  as  will  be  little  less  than 
a  national  misfortune. 

That  this  is  the  fact,  we  infer  from  what,  as  we  are  informed, 
occurred  a  few  years  since,  in  connection  with  these  same 
quarries.  A  lease  was  being  entered  into,  had  got  so  far  that 
the  agent  of  the  noble  owner  had  told  the  lessees  they  might 
get  their  plant  and  begin,  when  a  clause  was  insisted  on  to  the 
effect  that,  as  part  of  the  bargain,  they  must  construct  this 
railway.  The  lessees  said  it  could  not  pay  them  to  do  so,  but 
told  the  noble  owner,  if  he  would  construct  the  line,  they  would 
pay  freightage  over  it  for  their  slate.  His  Lordship  refused’,, 
and  the  lease  fell  to  the  ground.  Though  Honister  slate  was 
paying  90s.  then,  as  opposed  to  64s.  a  ton  now,  I  trust  the 
matter  .will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

H.  B.  Rawnsley, 

Hen.  Sec.,  Borrowdale  and  Derwentwater  Defence  Fund'.. 

P.S. — If  any  of  our  numerous  friends  who  know  the  fact  of 
the  projected  line  or  this  district  will  correspond  personally 
with  the  Lords  during  the  next  few  days,  the  information  they 
can  give  will,  no  doubt,  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Peers  when 
they  vote  upon  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee. 
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KOMPERT’S  SKETCHES  OF  JEWISH  LIFE  * 
These  stories,  though  written,  apparently,  as  far  back  as  1848, 
are  tolerably  fair  transcripts  of  Jewish  life  in  Slavonic  countries 
at  the  present  day,  and  throw  no  little  light  upon  the  Juden- 
hass  to  which  the  Ashkenazim  are  still,  as  they  were  then, 
exposed.  The  Jew  usurer  and  the  Jew  dram-seller  are  not, 
probably,  worse  than  other  usurers  and  dram-sellers,  but  the 
Children  of  Israel  have  for  ages— be  it  their  misfortune,  or  be  it 
their  fault — nearly  monopolised  both  trades  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  cannot  escape  the  penalty  of  mingled  fear 
and  hatred  attached  to  pursuits  that  have  become  associated  in 
their  lucrative  results  with  the  necessities  and  failings  of  the 
■weak  and  the  vicious.  Doubtless,  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  peculiarly  bitter  detestation  in  which  they 
are  held,  wherever  they  form  a  notable  element  in  the  population. 
Their  obstinate  scorn,  not  so  much  of  Christianity  as  of  Christian 
folk,  manifested  openly  enough,  though  after  a  passive  rather  than 
a  militant  fashion,  and  their  persistent  isolation  from  all  but 
gainful  intercourse  with  surrounding  humanity,  are  permanent 
and  more  fundamental  causes  of  Gentile  hostility.  “Schmah, 
Isroel”  (“  Hear,  Israel”),  cries  the  wife  of  the  “  Kandar,”  or 
farmer  of  spirits,  in  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  novellen, 
addressing  her  son,  “  do  you  want  to  drink  brandy  ?  Do  you 
forget  you  are  the  son  of  Rebb  (Master)  Schmall?  What  Jewish 

child . drinks  brandy  ?  Brandy  is  for  peasants  alone. 

. ”  “I  am  forbidden  to  kneel,”  cries  the  boy  at  school 

when  ordered  to  do  so  in  expiation  of  some  fault.  “  Do  you  not 
tprefer  a  single  Jewish  soul  to  a  whole  village  of  peasants  ?”  ex¬ 
claims  an  old-clothes  man.  “  Your  dear  Moritz,”  writes  the  last- 
mentioned  character  to  the  Randar,  “  went  with  his  chaver 
[companion]  Honza  [a  Christian  schoolmate]  to  the  village, 
and  there  danced,  drank,  ate, — and  with  whom  P  Great 

God!  with  peasant  girls  and  youths . ”  Honza’s 

father  is  sent  to  prison  for  having  fired  the  Randar’s  house. 
“  You  Jews,”  shrieks  his  son,  “  are  the  sole  cause  of  my  father’s 

misery  ! . Have  you  not  supplied  him  with  drink,  have 

you  not  made  profit  out  of  him,  until  he  is  at  last  in  irons  ? 
Your  father  ”  (he  is  speaking  to  the  Randar’s  son)  “is  a  leech, 
■glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  whole  village.”  The  Randar’s 
daughter  is  reproached  for  singing  a  Bohemian  song.  “But 
they  sing  it  in  the  village,”  pleads  the  girl.  “  That  is  the  very 
reason,”  is  the  stern  reply.  Moritz  cannot  understand  his 
■father’s  unpopularity.  At  last  he  hits  upon  the  reason, — it  is 
his  father’s  intellectual  superiority.  “  If  the  Jews  were  a  little 
less  intelligent  and  the  peasants  a  little  more  so,  the  true  secret 
of  accord  would  then  have  been  found.”  As  the  tale,  “  The 
Randar’s  Children,”  proceeds,  the  son  gets  more  enlightened. 
“  It  is  precisely  your  present  profession,”  he  tells  his  father, 
“  which  puts  you  in  such  sad  relations  with  the  peasants.  Can 
you  not  take  farmland,  and  get  your  living  by  that  P  ”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  those  days,  that  was  exactly  what  the  laws  did 
not  allow  a  Jew  to  do.  Moritz,  who  is  intended  for  a 
doctor,  and  receives  a  fair  education,  becomes  more  and 
more  liberal  in  his  views.  In  a  very  curious  written  soliloquy, 
he  speculates  upon  the  quarrel  between  Jew  and  Christian. 

Yesterday  evening,  I  saw  Hannele  [his  sister],  lighting  two 
wax  tapers.  But  the  first,  in  giving  its  luminous  kiss  to  the 
second  went  out  itself.  Will  it  be  thus  with  the  Jewish  and 
'Christian  religions  ?”  He  admires  a  State  religion.  “We  Jews 

had  one  formerly . in  what  does  it  really  consist?”  The 

people  as  a  mass  “  ask  but  one  thing, — to  see  ”  this  religion 
“freely  chiselled  in  all  places  on  stone,  declared  verbally,  repre¬ 
sented  by  pictures,  proclaimed  to  the  sound  of  music.”  “It  is 
rare,”  he  laments,  “  in  the  Ghetto,  to  see  a  child  with  flowers  in 
its  hand.  Are  the  Jews  really  deprived  of  the  sentiment  of 
nature  ?  With  them,  even  children  can  do  without  flowers.” 
“  What  is  wanting  to  our  religion,”  he  concludes,  and  doubtless 

the  author  speaks  through  him,  “  is  the  feminine  element . 

then  would  have  disappeared  some  of  that  stiffness  which  is  only 
now  beginning  to  bend.  Women  know  how  to  soften  every¬ 
thing . As  it  is,  the  Jewish  religion  is  only  for  men.” 

The  book  abounds  with  like  undesigned  explanations  of  the  ever- 
recurring  Judenhetze.  To  be  sad  as  a  Christian,  to  take  pleas¬ 
ure  as  a  Christian,  to  eat  or  drink,  marry  or  die  like  a  Christian, 
is  to  be  a  posche  Isroel, — a  bad  Jew.  The  Jew  is  a  foreigner  in 
the  land  of  his  birth  and  life,  out  of  all  sympathy  with  his 

*  Scenes  from  the  Ghetto.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Kompert. 
sLondon :  Remington  and  Co.  1882. 


compatriots,  who  are  so  only  by  accident  of  locality ;  his  re¬ 
ligion  is  hard,  uulovely,  strange,  Oriental,  exclusive,  disdainful, 
as  repellent  now  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  for  never  in  the  course 
of  their  history  have  the  Jews  attracted  Pagan,  Idolator, 
Christian,  or  Moslem. 

The  scene  of  these  novellen,  which  are  only  four  in  number,  ia 
laid  in  Czechish  Bohemia.  Despite  the  title,  they  are  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  the  village  Jew  as  of  that  of  his  fellow  in  the 
Ghetto.  The  portrait  of  the  latter  is  not  an  attractive  one. 

“  The  Jew  of  the  Ghetto  is  rarely . simple-minded  and 

primitive;  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  sharp,  angular,  and  as  biting 
as  an  acid.  ’  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  Jew  is  “nearer  to 
nature,”  but  “  heavier,  and  less  keen living  away  from  the 
Ghetto,  he  “  has  no  need  to  be  clever  and  cunning.”  “  The 
Jew  s  sharpness,”  it  is  added — and  the  remark  is  as  just  as  it  is 
acute — “  is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  moral  weapon,  directed  against 
certain  offences  which  he  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  repress 
by  physical  means.”  The  most  interesting  of  the  four  stories 
are  “  The  Randar’s  Children,”  which  is  rather  a  sketch  of  Jewish 
village  life  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  Christianity 
than  a  tale,  and  “Without  Authorisation.”  The  last  named 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  stories  we  have  ever  read, 
and,  even  in  the  translation,  is  redolent  of  the  humour  of 
Otto  Muller  and  the  grace  of  Paul  Heyse.  It  turns  on  the  love 
and  pride  of  a  Jewish  mother.  Jaeker  (Jacob)  Lederer  was  the 
last-born  of  his  father’s  four  sons,  and  “  being  neither  first¬ 
born,  nor  a  doctor,  nor  a  workman  (like  his  elder  brothers), 
could  not,  by  the  State  laws,  be  the  head  of  a  family.”  In  fact, 
he  was  a  “  State  criminal,”  in  merely  continuing  to  exist. 
Nevertheless,  he  lived  on  and,  what  is  more,  fell  in  love  with  a 

“  pretty  girl,  named  Resel  [Rachel] . the  daughter  of  a 

poor  hawker  like  himself.”  Before  he  could  marry,  however, 
he  had  to  get  the  proper  reschojin,  or  official  permission.  Such 
a  permission  was  not  given  save  to  a  familiant,  or  Jew  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  “  right  of  family,”  a  right  only  granted  in  1848, 
according  to  the  translator,  to  some  thousand  families  in  all 
Bohemia.  Without  such  a  right,  being  neither  a  learned  gradu¬ 
ate  nor  a  licensed  artisan,  he  had  no  title  even  to  residence. 
The  pair,  notwithstanding,  were  betrothed,  and  for  fourteen 
years  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  get  over  the 
rescliojin  difficulty.  Jaeker  was  now  thirty-six,  his  fiancee 
three  years  younger-,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  they  resolved 
to  dispense  with  the  reschojin,  and  to  get  as  much  married  as 
was  possible  “  without  authorisation.”  A  boy  was  born,  and, 
some  few  years  afterwards,  a  new  burgomaster  coming  into 
office,  discovered  Lederer’s  contravention,  and,  with  the  zeal  of 
a  freshly-appointed  functionary,  cited  the  unlucky  hawker  be¬ 
fore  him.  Jaeker  consulted  the  “advocate,”  Rebb  Lippmann 
Goldberg,  “  of  whom  people  said,  by  way  of  eulogy,  that  ‘  he 
had  a  head  of  iron.’  ”  The  only  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
scrape  was  to  avoid  admitting  the  marriage,  and,  after  much 
persuasion,  the  wife  was  induced  to  say  before  the  official,  but 
in  the  midst  of  tears  and  sobs,  “Am  I  not  his  housekeeper?” 
The  burgomaster,  who  saw  through  the  matter,  and  regretted 
his  hasty  zeal,  dismissed  Jaeker,  with  a  caution  to  treat  his 
“  illegitimate  ”  child  and  his  housekeeper  as  though  they  were 
legitimate  child  and  wife.  Jaeker  was  glad  enough  to  get  off 
so  easily,  but  the  mother  brooded  over  the  term  “  illegitimate  ” 
applied  to  her  boy,  and  on  learning  its  meaning  was  beside 
herself  with  grief.  It  was  afflicting  enough  that  she  should  be 
a  “housekeeper,”  but  that  her  boy  should  be  a  “natural  child” 
broke  her  very  heart.  Then  she  conceived  the  notion  of  asking 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor  towards  procuring  a  “  family  right”  to 
be  conferred  upon  Jaeker,  so  that  her  child  might  be  legitimated. 
Of  course,  every  one,  her  husband  loudest  of  all,  ridiculed  the 
idea ;  of  course,  the  mother  stuck  to  it,  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  its  feasibility,  and  with  the  help  of  an  admirable 
petition  drawn  up  by  the  advocate  with  “  a  head  of  iron,”  actually 
carried  it  out,  with  all  the  success  her  courage  and  constancy 
merited. 

The  book  is  fall  of  vivid  descriptions  of  the  quaint  life  of  the 
Ghetto.  Every  young  Jew  has  to  go  through  a  somewhat  try¬ 
ing  ordeal  on  his  bar-mitzveh  (initiation).  He  reads  or  intones 
before  the  Synagogue  a  chapter  of  the  Thora,  and  woe  to  him  if 
he  mispronounces  a  word,  or  stumbles  over  a  punctuation;  he 
is  ever  after  a  “  stickit  ”  Jew,  like  the  schlemiel  (“  lout  ”)  in  the 
first  story,  whose  discomfiture  upon  such  an  occasion  is  most 
humorously  described.  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do  Jews  are 
rendezvous  of  wandering  schnorrer,  or  bedesmen,  who  bring  the 
news  of  Israel  from  the  remotest  corners  of  Central  and 
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Eastern  Europe,  and  are  often  full  of  “  good  stories,  clever 
tricks,  and  Talmudic  subtleties.”  One  of  these  sclmorrer, 
Mendel  Wilna  by  name,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  “The 
Bandar’s  Children,”  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  glow  of  his  enthusiasm  seems  to  radiate 
from  the  carefully  drawn  and  striking  portrait  which  the  author 
lias  presented  to  us  of  this  strange  tramp.  Of  the  many  Ghetto 
holidays,  none  is  more  welcome  than  the  Holemoed, — “it 
laughs,  jokes,  and  performs  a  thousand  pranks.”  Yet  the 
Holemoed  is  but  a  minor  feast,  inserted,  as  it  were,  to  give 
relief,  in  the  festivals  at  Easter  and  at  Tabernacles.  It  is 
“the  intermediary  element  between  the  silent  lips  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  the  noisy  gesticulations  of  the  work-day.”  A  peculiar 
festal  air  envelops  everything;  “nowhere  can  be  heard  the 
piercing  business  cry,  and  it  is  only  to  avoid  losing  the  habit 
that  people  go  their  daily  rounds.”  The  sun  itself  seems  “  to 
shine  in  a  more  joyous  manner.  It  throws  its  rays  like  so  many 
golden  threads  on  the  narrow  and  pointed  gable-ends  of  the 
Ghetto.  Above  the  houses,  daylight;  below,  twilight.  But 
where  the  street  widens,  the  golden  threads  disperse  themselves> 
falling  unobstructed  to  the  earth ;  and  the  faces  of  those  who 
happen  to  walk  under  these  threads  become  covered  with  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  as  if  gilded.” 

We  must  not,  however,  linger  longer  over  these  charming 
stories,  in  turn  pathetic  and  humorous,  always  picturesque  in 
style,  and  simple,  almost  naif,  in  language,  but  permeated  by  a 
reflective  earnestness  that  lifts  them  far  above  the  level  of  mere 
tales.  A  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  translator,  who,  judging 
from  the  smoothness  of  his  English,  seems  to  have  performed 
his  task  extremely  well ;  and  the  reader  will  be  grateful  for  the 
notes,  in  themselves  often  interesting,  explaining  the  numerous 
Jewish  expressions  and  usages  mentioned  in  the  text. 


BRIGHTER  BRITAIN* 

Brisk,  frank,  and  cheery  is  the  tone  of  these  volumes,  and  they 
are  written  with  sense,  as  well  as  spirit.  The  author,  Mr. 
William  Delisle  Hay,  dashes  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  we  shall 
follow  his  example.  On  landing  at  Auckland,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Aucklanders  he  met  had  strangely 
aquiline  noses.  Hebrews  he  knew  they  were  not,  and  he  got 
the  following  explanation  from  a  whimsical  fellow- voyager,  him¬ 
self  an  old  Aucklander: — 

“  Ah  !  that’s  a  peculiarity  of  the  climate.  You’ll  have  a  long  nose, 
too,  after  a  year  or  so.  There’s  an  Auckland  proverb,  that  a  new 
chum  never  does  any  good  until  his  nose  has  grown.  It’s  like  the 
proverbial  cutting  of  the  wisdom-teeth.  After  inhaling  this  mag¬ 
nificent  air  of  ours  for  a  year  or  two,  your  nose  will  grow  bigger,  to 
receive  it ;  and  about  the  same  time,  you  will  have  spent  the  money 
you  brought  with  you,  gone  in  for  hard  work,  learnt  common-sense, 
and  become  1  colonised.’” 

“  New  chum  ”  is  the  uame  given  by  the  old  settlers  to  a  fresh 
arrival  from  England.  His  ways  are  not  their  ways,  and  his 
doings  are  regarded  pretty  much  as  a  “  freshman’s  ”  are,  or  used 
to  be,  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Hay,  to  bear  out,  as  he  says,  one  of  the 
received  theories  about  “new  chums,”  namely,  their  utter  want 
of  frugality,  took  his  ease  in  the  Long’s  or  Claridge’s  of  Auck¬ 
land,  instead  of  in  one  of  the  minor  inns.  The  tarifS  was  not 
excessive,  8s.  a  day,  inclusive  of  everything  but  liquors.  The 
servants  showed  no  symptoms  of  servility,  but  in  ability  they 
seem  not  wanting.  One  morning,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  got 
down  to  breakfast  rather  late.  Something  seemed  to  have 
creased  his  landlady’s  temper,  and  she  greeted  him  with,  “  Look 
here,  young  man !  I  can’t  have  people  walking  in  to  breakfast 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  If  you  don’t  come  down  at  the  proper 
time,  you’ll  have  to  go  without  in  future,  mind  that !”  But  the 
waiter-,  bringing  with  him  a  dish  which  he  had  been  keeping 
hot  for  Mr.  Hay,  slapped  it  down  in  front  of  him,  and 
observed,  in  a  tone  of  mild  remonstrance  to  his  mistress, 
“  Leave  the  man  alone.  I’ll  look  after  him.  Now,  just 
you  walk  into  that,  my  boy,  and  see  if  it  won’t  suit  your  com¬ 
plaint  !”  A  sociological  Cuvier  like  Swift  might  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct  from  this  incident  a  fairly  correct  picture  of  the  “  social 
relations  that  obtain”  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Hay 
spares  his  readers  the  trouble  of  so  attempting  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  we  cannot  quote  any  more  of  his  illustrations  of  that 
“general  fusion  of  all  sorts  of  people,”  which  produces,  in  his 
opinion,  “  a  very  amiable  and  friendly  state  of  things.” 

We  must,  also,  leave  the  reader  to  follow  for  himself  Mr. 
Hay’s  vivacious  narrative  of  the  life  he  led  after  “  going  up 

*  Brighter  Britain;  or,  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand .  By  W,  D. 
Hay.  2  vols,  London :  R.  Bentley  and  Co.  1882, 


country,”  and  to  make  his  own  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hay’s 
chums,  “Old  Colonial,”  “the  Little  Un’,”  “the  Fiend,”" 
and  the  Irishman  “  O’Gavgun.”  They  are  hearty,  pleasant 
fellows,  worth  making  acquaintance  with;  and  their  quaint 
sayings  and  doings  add  a  Bret-Harte  kind  of  flavour  to  the 
author’s  obviously  literal  descriptions  of  the  herculean  labours,, 
which  a  colonist  must  be  prepared  to  face,  who  is  bent  on  forcing 
his  way  by  axe  and  spade  to  a  competence.  We  must,  however,, 
find  room  for  the  following  passage,  which  contradicts  a  notion 
that  is  held  by  most  of  the  colonists,  and  may  possibly  meet  the 
eye  of  some  of  our  “  home-keeping  youths,”  and  be  of  welcome, 
service  to  them  : — 

“  The  advantages  which  the  average  middle-class  ‘  youDg  gentle¬ 
man’  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  from  emigration  to  New 
Zealand  are  these  : — In  the  first  place,  he  may  expect  to  enjoy  robust 
health,  more  perfect  and  enjoyable  than  he  could  hope  for  if  tied 
down  to  a  counting-house  stool  in  the  dingy  atmosphere  of  a  city. 
He  will  exchange  the  dull  monotony  of  a  sedentary  occupation  in  the 
chill  and  varying  climate  of  Britain  for  a  life  of  vigorous  action  in  a 
land  whose  climate  is  simply  superb.  When  he  gets  through  the 
briars  that  must  necessarily  be  traversed  at  the  outset,  he  will  find 
himself  happier,  freer  from  anxiety,  and,  on  the  whole,  doing  better 
than  he  would  be  if  he  had  remained  in  the  old  life.  If  he  be  any¬ 
thing  of  a  man,  before  ten  or  a  dozen  years  are  gone  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  with  a  bit  of  land  and  a  house  of  his  own  ;  he  will  be  married,  or 
able  to  marry,  his  earnings  will  suffice  for  existence,  while  every- 
pound  saved  and  invested  in  property  will  be  growing,  doubling,  and' 
quadrupling  itself,  for  his  age  and  his  children.  There  is  something 
to  work  for  here, — independence,  contentment,  and  competence.” 

“  I  am  not,”  continues  Mr.  Hay,  “  an  emigration  tout,  and  have  no- 
interest  in  painting  my  picture  in  too  vivid  colours,  and  in  these- 
remarks  I  have  transgressed  against  some  of  the  ordinary- 
colonial  views  on  the  subject;  but  I  have  done  so  with  inten¬ 
tion,  because  I  consider  them  not  entirely  in  the  right.  The- 
colonist  says,  ‘We  don’t  want  gentlemen  here,  we  want  men!’ 
But  he  forgets  that  the  nnfortunate  individual  he  disparages  has- 
often  more  real  manhood  at  bottom  than  the  class  below  him-.. 
Therefore,  the  middle-class  emigrant  must  remember  the  qualities 
most  required  in  him, — pluck,  energy,  and  resolution.” 

As  to  the  “  superb  climate  ”  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,, 
we  have  really,  in  this  winter  of  our  discontent,  no  heart  to  copy- 
any  of  Mr.  Hay’s  eulogies  on  that.  His  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  of, — 

“  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams,” 

are,  just  at  present,  too  tantalising.  While  the  mirth  of  our* 
December  is  quenched  in  fog,  and  the  warmth  of  our  July  is- 
served  oat  to  us  with  the  chill  on, — 

“  We  have  no  mind  to  hear 
The  story  of  that  distant  bliss,” 

which  our  fellow-mortals  are  enjoying,  eight  thousand  miles  be¬ 
neath  our  feet.  We  prefer,  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  malevolence 
engendered  by  envy,  to  quote  our  author’s  account  of  the  kauri 
bug.  Northern  New  Zealand  is  as  free  from  snakes  and 
scorpions  and  poisonous  centipedes  as  it  is  from  “  contagious  - 
fogs  ”  and  Stygian  “  mists  and  exhalations.”  But  Beelzebub 
has  taken  it  out  of  this  earthly  paradise  in  insects.  “  Spiders 
as  big  as  walnuts,  with  great  hairy  legs  two  or  three  inches 
long,”  are  encouraged  rather  than  not,  as  they  help  to  keep 
down  the  flies.  Of  these,  the  worst  is  the  Maori  blow-fly,  which,, 
soaring  supreme,  as  Mr.  Hay  puts  it,  over  all  the  blue-bottles’' 
old-fashioned  systems,  is  a  coloniser  with  a  vengeance,  troubling 
itself  to  lay  no  eggs  or  nits,  but  carrying  its  family  about- 
ready-hatched,  and  prepared  at  a  moment’s  notice  “to  deposit 
an  incredible  number  of  lively,  hungry  maggots  upon  any 
desirable  surface.”  But  the  Maori  blow-fly  is  nothing  to  the- 
kauri  bug.  This  creature  is  a  “  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than 
your  lion,”  and  more  terrible  than  the  gruesome  leeches  which 
stalked  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  Ceylon,  and  huDg  in  bloody 
festoons  about  the  ankles  of  his  bare-legged  attendants.  Mr. 
Hay  approaches  this  emperor  of  insect-pests  in  a  jocular  vein,, 
but  he  is  obviously  laughing  “  with  alien  lips  ”  : — 

“  We  do  not  know,”  he  says,  “whether  this  insect  is  known  to. 
naturalists,  or  not.  That  is  a  slight  matter,  and  not  particularly, 
pertinent  to  the  question  of  its  interest  for  ns.  We  believe,  however, 
that  no  naturalist  has  yet  been  found  of  sufficiently  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  of  sufficiently  hardy  nerves,  to  attempt  to  classify  or 
examine  this  most  infamous  of  bugs.  Appearances  are  deceptive 
very  often ;  they  are  so  in  this  instance.  Nothing  could  look  more 
innocent  and  inoffensive  than  the  kauri  bug,  yet  few  insects  rival  it 
in  crime.  It  is  an  oval  shape,  anything  under  and  up  to  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece.  It  is  flat,  black,  hard,  and  shiny,  and  resembles  a  cross 
between  the  English  blackbeetle  and  the  woodlouse  or  slater.  It. 
stinks.  That  is  all  it  does, — but  it  is  enough.  Look  at  it,  and  it  is. 
harmless  enough;  but  tread  on  it,  touch  it,  disturb  it  never  so  slightly,, 
and  instantly  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  is  permeated  with  a 
stench  more  infernally  and  awfully  horrible  than  anything  else  on 
this  side  of  the  Styx.” 
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In  his  second  volume,  Mr.  Hay  gives  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  Maori  manners.  But  the  race,  he  feels,  is  doomed, 
and  he  contemplates  its  doom  with  an  equanimity  which  may 
seem  cynical  to  a  platform  philanthropist,  hut  to  us  seems 
sensible  enough  : — • 

“  We  do  not  need,”  he  says,  “  to  raise  a  cry  of  lamentation  over 
the  departing  Maori.  Let  him  go  ;  we  shall  get  on  well  enough 
without  him.  When  the  ordinary  Englishman  refers  to  the  matter, 
he  says  : — ‘They’re  a  splendid  race,  those  Maories  [“Maori”  and 
“  kauri  ”  should  be  pronounced  like  “  cowry  ”],  and  il’s  a  thousand 
pities  they  should  be  dying  out  so  fast.’  With  this  commonly  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  the  sum  of  his  knowledge  on  the  matter.  Now,  the 
Maori  is  not  altogether  such  an  absolutely  superior  person.  Rela¬ 
tively  to  some  aboriginal  races, — the  Australian  black,  for  instance, 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  North-American  tribes, — the  Maori  may 
truly  be  described  as  a  splendid  race  ;  but  compared  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Maori  is  nowhere.  He  cannot  match  our  physical  develop¬ 
ments,  nor  our  intellectual  capacity,  average  compared  with  average. 
So  let  the  Maori  go.  We  do  not  wish  him  to,  particularly.  We  are 
indifferent  about  the  matter.  We  would  not  hurry  him,  on  any  ac¬ 
count.  Nay,  we  will  even  sympathise  with  him,  and  sorrow  for  him, 
— a  little.  We  are  content  to  know  that  he  will  make  room  for  a 
superior  race.  It  is  but  the  process  of  Nature’s  sovereign  law.  The 
weaker  is  giving  way  to  the  stronger  ;  the  superior  species  is  being 
developed,  at  the  expense  of  the  inferior.” 

As  a  subordinate  illustration  of  the  same  law,  it  may  be  worth 
noticing  that,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  English 
traders  send  inferior  goods  to  the  Colonies,  the  superior  cutlery 
of  America  is  being  rapidly  developed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
inferior  cutlery  of  England.  Mr.  Bright’s  caveat-emptorism 
has  its  dangerous  side;  and  the  buyer  who  “boasteth  when  he 
is  gone  his  way  ”  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  buyer  who 
sayeth,  not  in  vain,  after  his  purchase,  “  It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught !” 

This  notice  does  no  manner  of  justice  to  the  livelier 
portions  of  Mr.  Hay’s  book, — to  his  vivacious  sketches  of 
originals  like  “  Pirate  Tom  ”  and  “  Dandy  Jack,”  to  his  bright, 
fresh  pictures  of  colonial  life  and  manners,  or  to  the  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery.  We  must  make 
what  amends  we  can,  by  heartily  recommending  Brighter  Britain 
as  a  book  which  will  excite  and  benefit  the  reader  who  has 
wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate  to  Northern  New  Zealand, 
and  as  a  book  which  will  amuse  and  interest  him,  if,  with  his 
lines  fallen  in  decently  pleasant  places,  he  has  quite  as  wisely 
determined  to  remain  at  home  in  England. 


SUMMER  SONGS  AND  POEMS.* 

“  After  a  certain  period,”  says  Thomas  W arton,  “  in  every 
country  and  in  every  language,  men  grow  weary  of  the  natural, 
and  search  after  the  singular.”  The  truth  of  the  saying  seems 
to  be  specially  evident  in  our  day,  when  the  subjects  chosen  for 
verse  and  the  method  of  treatment  too  often  show  a  straining 
after  singularity,  a  distorted  vision,  and  feebleness  of  poetic 
power.  These  versemen — for  we  do  not  care  to  call  them  poets — 
are  not  fools  ;  it  would  be  charitable  to  wish  they  were,  so  un¬ 
mercifully  do  they  treat  the  language,  so  fantastic,  and  not  un- 
frequently  sensual,  is  their  imagery,  so  unwholesome  is  their 
representation  of  passion,  so  contemptible  are  their  aspirations, 
so  wanting  are  they  generally  in  manliness  of  thought  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  diction.  That  writers  of  this  class,  endowed  though 
some  of  them  may  be  with  considerable,  but  perverted  power, 
will  permanently  emasculate  English  poetry,  we  do  not  believe. 
This  folly  of  the  time,  like  the  more  innocent  folly  of  Cowley’s 
day,  is  but  a  passing  fashion,  the  work  of  jaded  intellects, 
appealing,  as  sensational  fiction  appeals,  to  jaded  appetites. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  early  days  of  his  career,  catered  to  the 
taste  we  have  been  deploring,  and  thereby  encouraged  the  ex¬ 
travagancies  of  smaller  men.  The  sjoirit,  for  example,  that  per¬ 
vades  his  Dolores  has  again  and  again  inflamed  the  unnatural 
fancies  of  poetasters,  whose  verbiage  and  hollowness  of  sound 
are  more  conspicuous  than  the  splendid  music  of  their  master. 
Summer  Songs,  and  other  Poems,  aro  chiefly  remarkable  as 
exhibiting  the  defects  of  the  erotic  versifiers  who,  in  turning 
Nature  upside  down,  defy  sense,  morality,  and  grammar. 
In  the  love  expressed  by  great  poets,  there  has  some¬ 
times  been  too  much  of  sexual  passion,  but  the  morbid 
sensuality  which  gloats  over  a  woman’s  form  and  features, 
as  if  her  flesh,  and  not  the  divinity  that  encircles  her,  were 
the  sole  object  of  attraction,  is  a  product  of  our  day.  In  this 
respect,  Mr.  Hewitt  sins  less  than  some  verse-makers  of  his 
school,  probably  because  his  power  is  less,  for  in  a  long, 
maundering  poem,  called  “  Gitana,”  which  contains  quite  as 
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much  nonsense  as  rhyme,  he  tides  his  best,  or  worst,  to  follow 
in  their  wake.  The  poet  is  about  to  part  for  ever  from  his 
‘‘  temptress,”  but  before  doing  so,  while  lying  together,  with 
the  great  sea  at  their  feet,  he  describes  his  past  passion,  con¬ 
fessing  that  it  holds  him  captive  still,  and  that  while  knowing- 
the  woman  to  be  false,  her  eyes  of  fire  burn  him  “  soul  and 
body  through,”  so  that  he  is  forced  to  do  what  he  would  not  do, — ■ 

“  Love,  woo  and  wear  thy  lips  with  mine, 

Caress  thee  as  I  have  caressed, 

Cling  to  and  fold  thee,  as  a  vine, 

And  sow  with  kisses. 


And  wearying,  draw  thy  sweet,  small  head 
Down  to  my  lap  and  toss  thy  hair, 

And  whisper  what  may  not  be  said, 

And  kiss  down  from  thine  ear  to  where 
The  throat  is  bare.” 

The  next  stanza,  in  which  the  poet  tastes  “  the  new-milk  sweet¬ 
ness  ”  of  his  lady’s  lip,  cannot  be  quoted;  then  follows  an- 
inventory  of  her  charms,  consisting  of  a  finely  pencilled  brow, 
sweeping,  bronzed  temples,  a  dainty  head,  eyes  whose  glory 
“may  not  be  overmatched  nor  told,”  a  delicately  curved  nose 
and  melting  mouth,  and  “  cheeks  that  the  black-thonged  lashes 
lace.”  He  asks,  too,  though  it  seems  an  unnecessary  question,, 
where  the  spot  was  in  which  first  they  knew  of  love, — 

“  When  love  and  lip  together  grew, 

As  the  vast  ocean  to  the  shore, 

Or  tidal  bore  ?” 

The  elaborate  account  of  this  first  meeting,  when, — 

“  Spirit  unto  spirit  slid 
Through  lip  and  lid,” 

is  secure  from  quotation,  but  two  stanzas  further  on  may  be 
given  without  offence.  The  writer  is  still  recalling  past- 
delights  : — 

“  I,  too,  would  come  upon  you  here, 

And  all  unseen  your  arms  entwine, 

Then  to  my  shoulder  press  thine  ear, 

And  sideway  pluck  those  lips  of  thine, 

To  touch  with  mine. 

Or  leaning  over  as  you  sat, 

Your  neat  head  lapped  upon  my  knees, 

Bend,  till  my  mouth  inverted  gat 
Thy  rose-lips’  honey  to  the  lees, 

Sweeter  than  bees’.” 

The  position  seems  a  difficult  one,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  is,  we  believe-,, 
the  first  poet  that  ever  plucked  a  woman’s  lips  ;  but  he  achieves 
greater  wonders  still.  Not  only  does  passion  fuse  his  “  solid 
soul  and  purpose,”  while  either  the  passion  or  the  purpose,  or 
both  together,  flash  forth  like  molten  snow  “  to  fold  her  in  its. 
flow,”  but,  to  quote  his  own  words, — 

“  I  wove  a  song,  you  wound  the  tune, 

Of  loves  that  last — it  was  the  mood 
"Which  caught  the  colour  of  the  noon, 

And  shot  the  world’s  weal  rosy  hued — 

We  dreamed  love  could.” 

The  song,  it  may  be  remai-ked,  is  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  from  this  prelude.  It  is  not  original  in  thought,  but 
it  is  more  musical  in  expression  than  the  larger  portion  of  Mr. 
Hewitt’s  verses,— 

“  Life  is  not  life  if  love  in  life  be  vain, 

Love  is  not  love  if  love  in  life  can  die,” 

is  a  couplet  to  be  read  with  pleasure,  which  is  more  than  can  be- 
said  of  any  three  consecutive  stanzas  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventj'-five  which  form  this  poem. 

Enough  of  “  Gitana,’  and  of  the  fault  char-acteristic  of  a  school 
of  poets  that  led  us  to  mention  it.  Other  faults  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  may  be  noted,  namely,  a  disregard  of  common-sense  and  a 
striking  confusion  of  similes  and  metaphors.  Good-sense,  says 
a  living  Professor  of  English  Literature,  is  more  essential  to  prose 
than  poetry,  “  inasmuch  as  prose  is  destitute  of  that  metrical 
rhythm  and  variegated  embellishment  with  which  verse  can 
often  conceal  or  disguise  poverty  or  incorrectness  of  thought.”" 
A  more  unfortunate,  we  had  almost  said  a  more  ignorant,  remark 
was  never  made  by  a  man  of  letters.  Wherever  “  variegated 
embellishment  ”  conceals  poverty  of  thought,  there,  be  sure,  you- 
will  find  no  poetry ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  when  a 
verse-maker  considers  himself  superior  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
compositiou,  deems  that  all  is  well,  if  only  he_can  “  rhyme  and 
rattle.” 

In  an  Introduction,  which  commences  with  a  wail  of  despair, 
so  familiar  that  it  has  become  common-place,  Mr.  Hewitt  sings, 
in  the  second  stanza,  that  his  “blood  had  frozen  motion,”  and 
also  that, — 
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“As  the  sea-beat’s  travail  and  sorrows 
On  the  sea-board,  seemed  the  smart 
Of  the  blood- wave  on  the  farrovrs 
And  reefs  of  a  broken  heart.” 

This  may  he  “  variegated  embellishment,”  but  it  is  certainly  not 
sense,  any  more  tliau  it  is  grammar  to  say  that  the  sun  has 
“  plentied  ”  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  writer  may  add  the 
-amazing  couplet: — 

“  By  the  merciless  winter’s  nntented 
Puuition  consigned  to  dearth.” 

The  writer  has  a  rather  pretty  song  of  “  The  Bose,”  but  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  last  line  of  the  following  stanza  is  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme : — 

“  I  care  not  for  that  or  this  dress, 

I  am  fairest  of  all  in  all ; 

I  am  loved  by  men  as  a  mistress, 

A  nd  kissed  by  maids  as  thrall.” 

The  same  reason  may  account  for  the  writer  confessing,  in  words 
that  resemble  neither  prose  nor  poetry, — 

“  There  gnaws 
Within  my  bosom,  deep  within  the  cone, 

Ttio  weevil-cark  of  love,  unloved,  unknown.” 

The  use  of  metaphor  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  poet,  but  he 
should  use  it  correctly ;  and  the  orator  who  saw  in  his  mind’s 
•eye  the  vessel  of  the  State  floating  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano 
was  not  more  absurd  than  Mr.  Hewitt,  when  he  writes  of 
Scandal’s  dunghills  flapping  their  wanton  wings.  The  want  of 
"the  imagination  that  sees  into  the  life  of  things  leads  the  writer 
to  adopt  outrageous  expressions.  If  great  thoughts  are  absent, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  in  their  place  what  an  old 
writer  would  have  called  “  a  mighty  pother  of  words.”  There  is 
a  piece  called  “  After  Parting,”  in  which  a  bad  woman  is  frankly 
told  how  very  bad  she  is.  The  poem  is  an  amazing  production, 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  stanza  or  two  : — 

“  How  thou  wert  moulded  who  can  tell, 

So  brave  and  bright  in  blade  and  hilt  ? 

Perchance  from  human  dregs  that  fell 
Into  the  crucible  of  Hell, 

By  Devils  gilt.” 

And  the  end  is  foretold,  when  she  will  descend, — 

“  Hell  deep  in  gulpbs  of  sin  and  shame, 

A  mangled  Pariah,  fangless,  tame, 

Waiting  the  end. 

Thy  end  of  blasphemous  remorse, — 

A  boiling,  brine-dipped,  burning  rod  ; 

No  hope  consoling  thee  thy  course; 

Thy  latest  life-breath  hissing  hoarse 
Curses  on  God.” 

We  owe,  perhaps,  some  excuse  to  our  readers  for  quoting 
passages  like  these,  hut  the  disease  of  which  they  are  typical 
is  so  common  among  the  poetasters  of  our  time,  that  Mr.  Hewitt 
may  at  least  say  that  his  portentous  imagery,  his  carelessness 
•of  construction,  his  unwholesome  allusions,  the  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness  which  leads  him  to  pore  “  on  ajwaning  ember  ”  in  the  first 
page  of  his  volume,  maybe  all  met  with  elsewhere.  It  is  as  strange 
•as  it  is  true.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  right  in  saying  that  his  spirit  “  no 
more,  like  the  raven,  shall  range  over  destitute  seas.”  He  belongs 
to  a  brotherhood  in  song.  He  sings  of  wild  desires,  of  fathom¬ 
less  regrets,  of  solitary  shores  strewn  with  the  hopes  of  the 
past,  of  delicious  miseries  and  a  blighting  heritage  of  woe,  of 
tasting  the  heaven  of  a  woman’s  white  skin  ;  of  much  that  is 
“wan,”  much  that  is  “jaded,”  and  much  that  it  is  impossible  to 
utter  with  a  decent  respect  for  sense  or  grammar.  Singing  thus, 
lie  does  not  stand  alone,  as  every  one  who  is  forced  to  read  much 
recent  poetry  knows.  We  quit  Mr.  Hewitt  with  the  hope  that 
lie  will  live  to  do  better  things,  and  he  ashamed  of  his  Summer 
Songs.  He  has  at  times  an  ear  for  rhythm,  witness  a  “  Serenade,’’ 
•on  p.  140  ;  and  if  he  be  a  young  man,  his  imitative  power  may 
be  turned  to  better  account.  But  he  must  hegiu  a  wholly  new 
life  in  verse,  before  he  will  he  able  to  produce  poetry  worthy  of 
The  name. 


PROFESSOR  MORRIS  ON  KANT* 

Maut  of  our  readers  will  remember  Browu’s  remark  with 
reference  to  the  philosophies  of  Reid  and  Hume.  Hume — the 
Typical  sceptic — and  Reid — scepticism’s  deadliest  foe — did  not, 
in  reality,  Brown  said,  differ  at  all.  Hume  cried  out,  “  You 
•can’t  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  believing  in  a  world 
•external  to  your  consciousness  !”  and  added  in  a  whisper,  “  But 
you  can’t  get  rid  of  the  belief.”  Reid  insisted  loudly,  “  A  belief 
in  the  external  world  is  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of 
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man’s  nature  !”  and  then  whispered,  “  He  can’t  justify  it  by  any 
sufficient  reason,  though.”  Whether  or  no  this  he  a  true 
account  of  the  matter  so  far  as  Reid  is  concerned,  it  certainly 
expresses  a  truth  of  wide  application.  There  is,  in  many  a  great 
philosopher’s  works,  a  class  of  opinions  that  is  loudly  insisted 
upon,andacertaiu  proportion  of  admissions,  not  falling  in  with 
the  rest  of  his  theory.  To  take  instances  near  home,  the  late  Mr. 
Mill,  the  most  strenuous  oppouent  of  the  Intuition  Philosophy, 
granted  that  our  belief  in  the  veracity  of  memory  is  “  ultimate,” 
or,  in  other  words,  that  memory  gives  us  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  past.  Dr.  Bain  admits  that  one  must  assume  the  uniformity 
of  Nature.  Mr.  Herbert’  Spencer’s  whole  philosophy,  though 
displaying  in  every  page  constructive  genius,  quietly  takes 
for  granted  first  principles  which  no  experience  could  give 
him.  Some  one  has  said  of  Feuerbach  that  his  Atheistic 
philosophy  amounted  to  the  solution  of  the  following  problem : — 
“  Given  that  there  is  no  God,  how  can  you  best  account  for 
religious  belief?”  We  should,  similarly,  state  Mr.  Spencer’s 
problem  thus  : — -“  Given  that  the  Evolution  philosophy  con¬ 
tains  the  true  account  of  mental  and  social  phenomena,  how 
are  its  principles  to  he  best  harmonised  with  observed  facts  ?” 
It  would  take  too  long  to  examine  in  detail,  and  in  each 
individual  case,  the  causes  to  which  we  must  attribute  incon¬ 
sistency  of  this  kind.  We  can  only  state,  briefly  illustrating  our 
statement  by  the  work  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  that  it 
seemstous  due  to  the  double  aspect  of  truth  to  the  philosopher.  He 
attempts  two  things,— to  observe  phenomena,  and  to  construct 
a  theory  which  should  account  for  them.  If  facts  are  brought 
under  his  notice  which  do  not  seem  to  square  with  his  theory, 
“  taut  pis  pour  les  faits.”  He  is  too  much  interested  in  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  theory  to  revise  it, — to  abandon  it  for  the  time, 
perhaps.  He  is  conscious  that  there  is  much  truth  in  it,  and 
yet  the  facts  are  undeniable,  therefore  he  gives  up  neither ;  the 
real  truth  being,  generally,  that  he  has  carried  a  theory,  true 
within  limits,  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  application. 

We  had  occasion,  a  short  time  ago,  to  allude  to  the  contrast, 
so  often  pointed  out,  between  Kant’s  practical  belief  and  his 
speculative  principles.  But  there  is  a  farther  point  to  he  noted 
in  connection  with  the  purely  speculative  philosophy  of  the 
Kouigsberg  sage,  which  is  brought  into  prominent  relief  in  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  well  known  that  two  quite  distinct 
schools  of  philosophy  claim  Kant  as  the  original  source  of  their 
teaching.  There  is  the  German  school,  represented  in  its 
gradual  development  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel ;  and  the 
school  of  destructive  thought,  which  looks  upon  metaphysics 
as  an  impossibility,  and  upon  all  reasoning  with  respect  to 
“  things-in-themselves  ”  as  illusory  and  self- contradictory.  Dean 
Mansel  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  represent  two  successive 
stages  of  this  school,  and  certainly  if  we  judged  of  Kant  by  the 
“Antinomies  of  Pure  Reason”  alone,  these  writers  would  seem  to 
be  the  true  exponents  of  his  views.  But  even  in  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  “  Practical  ”  critique, 
there  are  indications  of  another  line  of  thought,  separating  him 
completely  from  Hume,  the  father  of  scepticism,  and  the  rest  of 
his  school,  which  later  German  writers  claim  to  have  explained 
and  developed,  and  which  issues,  in  them,  not  in  the  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  metaphysics,  but  in  a  system  of 
ontology.  The  great  question  in  these  days,  now  that  the 
cry  “  Back  to  Kant !  ”  has  become  so  general,  is  which  of 
these  schools  is  Kant's  legitimate  child,  and  which  the 
bastard  ?  Or  to  revert  to  Brown’s  mode  of  expression, 
“  What  was  Kant’s  shout,  and  what  his  whisper  ?”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morris’s  account  of  the  matter,  in  the  interesting  little 
volume  ou  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  with  which  he  com¬ 
mences  a  series  of  German  philosophical  classics  for  English 
readers,  is  briefly  as  follows.  Kant  was  early  in  life  educated 
iu  the  current  philosophy  of  his  time,  which  he  found  highly 
unsatisfactory  :  — 

“  He  had  been  bred  in  the  current  metaphysics  of  his  time — the 
so-called  Leibnitz-Wolffian  philosophy — in  which  the  living  thought 
of  the  acknowledged  master  Leibnitz  had  been  reduced  to  a  systematic, 
but  lifeless,  and  hence  comparatively  uninstructive,  formalism. 
Through  this,  aswill  be  subsequently  seen,  Kant,  nevertheless,  imbibed 
many  a  germ  of  real  philosophic  thought ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  him, 
and  iu  his  very  first  published  work,  he  expresses  incidentally  his 
distrust  of  all  current  metaphysics,  by  declaring  that  ‘our  meta¬ 
physics,  like  many  other  sciences,  has,  in  fact,  only  come  to  the 
threshold  of  real  and  solid  knowledge ;  and  God  only  knows  when  we 
shall  see  it  step  across  the  threshold.’  ” 

Dissatisfied,  then,  with  mental  philosophy,  he  betook  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  study  of  physics,  and  thus  fell  under  the 
influence  of  British  writers,  such  as  Newton.  Side  by  side  with 
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British  physicists,  he  studied  Locke,  Hume,  and  others  of  our 
“experience”  philosophers,  whose  systems  he  found  at  all  events 
definite ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  satisfactory.  The  method 
of  metaphysics  should,  he  said,  be  the  same  as  that  which 
Newton  followed  in  physics  with  such  signal  success.  It  must 
find  its  place  “on  the  lowly  ground  of  experience  and  common- 
sense  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  analyse  the  ‘  confused  content  of 
consciousness.’  ”  Those  convictions  which  are  necessary  to  our 
happiness  have,  fortunately,  been  written  by  God  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  hold  them  by  an  invincible,  moral  faith,  which,  however, 
defies  theoretic  justification. 

Here  is  the  point  at  which,  according  to  Professor  Morris, 
Kant  reached  philosophical  low-water.  His  after-career  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  gradual  progress  towards  emancipation  from  the 
trammels  of  Hume's  scepticism,— never,  indeed,  thoroughly 
completed.  This  is  the  key-note  to  Professor  Morris’s  work, 
which  traces,  with  respect  to  each  distinctive  feature  in 
Kant’s  philosophy,  both  the  sensational  principle  from  which  it 
departed,  and  what  the  author  holds  to  be  the  true  view  which 
the  succeeding  Kantians  in  Germany  developed  from  it.  To 
take  one  instance,  Kant’s  account  of  Space.  Hume  held  that 
the  spatial  relations,  investigated  by  geometry,  are  purely 
generalisations  from  experience ;  that  our  belief  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  way  from  one  point  to  another  is  an  induc¬ 
tion,  and  has  no  necessary  character  in  it.  Kant,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  that  the  observation  of  one  instance  was  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  such  relations  must  universally  hold  good- 
Such  a  belief  is  founded  on  no  induction,  but  on.  an  a  priori 
judgment  of  the  mind.  Here,  then,  he  seems  to  depart  from 
the  sensational  theory.  He  grants — or  appears  to  grant — the 
mind’s  perception  of  necessary  objective  truth.  But  at  this 
point  he  stops  short,  and  draws  back.  At  the  moment  when 
he  appears  to  be  casting  off  his  fruitless  subjectivism,  he 
halts,  and  seems  afraid  to  proceed  further.  True,  he  says,  the 
mind  can  know  synthetic,  a  priori  truths  about  space;  it  knows 
beforehand  that  in  any  part  of  space  the  geometrical  truths 
hold  good ;  but  space  itself  is,  after  all,  only  subjective.  It  is  a 
“form”  of  thought.  It  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  our 
sensible  knowledge,  as  time  is,  and  they  shape  and  arrange  it. 
But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  “  thing-in-itself.” 
Neither  space  nor  time  can  be  absolutely  objective,  because,  if 
they  were,  they  must  be  either  substance  or  the  attributes 
of  substance,  and  they  are  neither.  But  Professor  Morris 
points  out  that  elsewhere  Kant  had  explained  that  substance  and 
attribute  are  terms  derived  “  by  abstraction  from  material 
things,”  so  that  this  reasoning  is  no  more  valid  than  would  be 
the  reasoning  of  one  who  denied  that  he  had  sensations  of 
sight,  because  they  produced  effects  on  him  which  he  could  not 
explain  in  terms  of  sensations  of  touch  and  smell. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Professor  Morris  in  his  distinctively 
Hegelian  tenets,  to  which  we  observe  he  gives  the  name  of 
“philosophy,”  par  excellence.  We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the 
question  here,  but  we  think  he  would  have  done  better  to  have 
examined  the  intuitionist  belief  in  an  external  world,  instead  of 
dismissing  Keid’s  account  with  the  remark  that  the  problem  is 
artificial.  His  own  remarks  on  the  subject  are  rather  poetic, 
than  a  definite  handling  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question.  He 
sums  up  thus : — “  Being  is  Doing,  and  Doing  is,  in  the  first 
and  last  resort,  the  operation  of  Spirit.  But  the  activity 
of  Spirit  is  Life,  and  so  Life  is  in  some  sense  coextensive 
with  Keality.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  such  results  as 
these  that  Plato  terms  the  Absolute,  the  Good;  Aristotle, 

pure  Energy . St.  John,  Love ;  Hegel,  Spirit.”  All 

this  savours  of  Hegel,  and  we  have  looked  in  vain  for 
any  account  of  the  matter  which  solves  the  real  problem 
otherwise  than  by  ignoring  it.  But  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  trace  the  influence  of  Kant  on  the  later  Germans,  however 
little  we  may  think  they  improved  upon  him,  or  were,  in  detail, 
true  exponents  of  his  principles  ;  and  the  work  before  us  goes 
far  to  show  that  Kant’s  scepticism  was  only  a  halting-place, 
and  that  he  himself  did  not  look  upon  it  as  final,  or  as  an 
account  of  his  full  mind.  He  rested  in  it,  when  his  powers  of 
analysis  failed  to  carry  him  further;  and,  again,  there  was  an 
element  of  reaction  against  the  unsatisfactory  metaphysics 
current  in  his  time ;  but  he  saw  that  truth  was  to  be  gained, 
though  he  had  not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  path  to  it.  He  saw 
the  mountain  in  the  distance,  but  could  not  find  the  road  by 
which  it  was  to  be  approached.  The  last  words  of  the  Crit  ique 
are  certainly  in  a  hopeful  strain,  and  would  sound  strange 
indeed  in  the  mouth  of  an  Agnostic : — -“  The  critical  way  alone 


is  still  open.  If  the  reader  has  had  the  courtesy  and  patience- 
to  wander  through  it  in  my  company,  he  may  now  judge 
whether,  if  he  will  contribute  his  share  towards  making  this 
foot-path  a  highway,  that  which  many  centuries  could  not 
accomplish,  may  not  be  attained  before  the  lapse  of  the  present 
century, — namely,  the  complete  satisfaction  of  human  reason 
respecting  those  problems  which  have  at  all  times  aroused  its 
curiosity,  though  hitherto  in  vain.” 


AN  ICONOGRAPHY  OP  CULTIVATED  ORCHIDS .* 
Op  this  sumptuous  volume,  it  may  fairly  be  said  qu'il  sent 
V opulence.  There  is  a  ring  of  wealth  about  the  very  name  of 
the  publisher,  one  of  the  first  among  the  half-score  or  so  o£ 
Parisian  editeurs  who  vie  with  each  other  in  perfection  of  typo¬ 
graphy  and  superbness  of  illustration.  Then,  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids,  owing  to  the  rarity  and  consequent  high  price  of  these 
beautiful  plants,  is  a  pleasure  almost  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  rich.  Lastly,  the  wealth  of  colour  displayed  by  their  blooms, 
by  turns  gorgeous  and  delicate, is  unrivalled  in  the  plant-world; 
while  the  strange  and  striking  forms,  the  wonderful  modifications 
and  adaptations  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  cause  the  order  to  be 
even  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  horticulturist. 
Of  no  other  order  of  living  organisms,  probably,  is  the  study  so 
fruitful  of  results,  or  so  rich  in  suggestive  and  luminous  ex¬ 
planations  of  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  attractive  of  Nature’s 
mysteries. 

The  author  introduces  his  subject  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
botanical  relations  of  orchids,  and  a  more  extended  and  valuable 
account  of  their  geographical  distribution.  From  an  economical 
point  of  view,  the  order  is  of  little  use  to  man,  vanilla-pods  and; 
orris-powder  being  the  sole  products  it  offers  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  But  a  more  liberal  philosophy  has  replaced  the  m  rrow 
theory  that  the  efforts  of  Nature  are  to  be  admired  so  far  only 
as  they  minister  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  mankind,  and 
the  fact  that  to  the  vast  world  of  insects — from  the  dank  and 
steamy  forests  of  the  equatorial  zone  to  the  snow-covered  tundra  of 
the  Arctic  Circle — the  Orchidacece  furnish  the  sweetest  and  most 
delicate  of  foods,  well  named  nectar,  is  an  ample  vindication  of 
their  existence.  M.  de  Puydt  is  an  horticulturist  rather  than  a 
botanist.  Of  Robert  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  study  of  the 
order,  he  makes  no  mention,  neither  does  he  refer  to  Darwin’s 
wonderful  treatise,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  no 
allusion  whatever  is  contained  in  the  volume  to  the  marvellous- 
results  of  the  investigations  of  these  great  naturalists.  But  we- 
think  the  omission  is  a  defect ;  orchidaceous  flowers  are,  no  doubt,, 
in  the  highest  degree  attractive  and  interesting  by  reason  of 
their  forms  and  colours  alone ;  but  a  brief  resume  of  what  is- 
now  known  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  their  parts,  and  of  the- 
mode  in  which  these  enable  the  members  of  the  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  place  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence,  would  have- 
invested  the  subject  with  a  higher  interest  in  the  eyes  of  horti¬ 
culturists,  and  perhaps  have  induced  some  among  them  to  make 
use  of  the  ample  opportunities  at  their  disposal  of  following  up 
the  history  and  habits  of  these  singular  plants. 

According  to  M.  de  Puydt,  about  four  thousand  species  of 
orchids  exist.  But  the  number  in  reality  approaches  six  thousand, 
of  which  at  least  fifteen  hundred  are  well  known  to  horticul¬ 
turists.  The  plants  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  small  Spirantlies  to- 
the  gigantic  Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  of  which  the  stem  is 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  spike  of  golden,  brown-spotted  flowers- 
has  a  droop  of  two  yards,  or  more.  Sometimes  only  a  single 
flower  is  produced,  as  in  the  Cypripedice ;  sometimes  a  hundred 
large  flowers  are  borne,  as  in  the  snowy  inflorescence  of  the- 
magnificent  Phalcenopsis  yrandiflora,  of  which  a  beautiful  plate 
is  given  opposite  p.  307.  Of  most  of  the  species  the  blooms  are- 
very  durable,  in  not  a  few  cases  lasting  for  several  months,  and 
rarely  less  than  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  majority  are  scentless, 
but  some  give  out  an  exquisite  perfume,  such  as  many  of  the- 
otherwise  generally  unattractive  Epidendrece.  Of  the  genera 
Cattleya,  Odontoylossum,  Oncidium,  and  Vanda,  examples  of  all 
of  which  are  figured  by  M.  de  Puydt,  some  species  possess  both 
showy  flowers  and  a  fragrant  perfume,  thus  offering  a  double 
attraction. 

European  orchids  are  invariably  terrestrial,  and  comparatively 
inconspicuous  in  the  size  and  colouration  of  their  flowers.  It  is 
among  the  epiphytous  members  of  the  order,  found  growing 
high  up  in  the  branchage  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  forests, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  gorgeous  hues,  the  delicate  tints,  the 

*  Les  Orchidccs;  Histoire  Iconographlque,  S:c.  Avec  244  Vignettes  et50  Chromo 
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■strange  forms,  and  the  opulent  inflorescence  that  are  the  delight 
of  the  horticulturist.  The  chromo-lithographs  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these,  contained  in  this  volume,  are  among 
'the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  That  of  Cattleya  Doiviana  re¬ 
produces  with  admirable  fidelity  the  splendid  amethyst  and  topaz 
of  its  magnificent  flower,  often  over  sis  inches  in  breadth.  Of 
Oncidium  splendidum,  no  palette  can  give  the  rich  golden  hue, 
blotched  with  cinnamon-brown;  but  the  approach  to  reality 
is  as  near  as  the  resources  at  the  author’s  command  permit. 
With  Odontoylosswn  triumphans,  an  “  arrangement  ”  of  gold, 
pink,  and  burnt  sienna,  he  has  been  more  successful ;  and  the 
delineations  of  the  singular  forms  of  Stanhopea  Devoniensis 
and  Gypripedium  caudatum,  the  two  lateral  petals  of  the  latter  of 
which  hang  down  in  extraordinarily  long  festoons  of  a  rich  cinna¬ 
mon-brown,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  short,  the  plates,  with¬ 
out  exception,  arc  good,  and  the  only  defects  we  have  to  notice 
are  a  slight  crudeness  in  the  green  of  the  stems,  together  with 
a  certain  want  of  accuracy  in  the  botanical  detail  of  the  flower, 
for  which,  however,  the  horticultural  public,  to  whom  the  book 
is  addressed,  will  not  greatly  care. 

The  terrestrial  orchids  are  easier  to  grow  than  the  epiphytous 
species,  all  of  which  require  hot-house  or  warm  temperate 
treatment.  But  though  tropical  plants,  they  avoid  the  hotter, 
low-lying  lands,  and  prefer  the  woods  that  clothe  the  slopes  of 
lofty  hills,  at  a  height  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  M.  de  Puydt  gives  a  plate  of  a  very  beautiful 
■and  fragrant  Trichopilia  ( T .  suavis  Lamar ckice),  found  only  on 
the  volcano  Chiriqui,  in  Central  America,  at  a  height  of  9,000  feet. 
It  has  large  crenulate  petals  and  labellum,  abundantly  marked 
with  streaks  and  blotches  of  a  delicate  rose-pink.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  flowers  last  only  a  fortnight ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plant  hardly  needs  a  hot-house,  and  is  not  difficult  to 
grow.  Mr.  Burbidge,  who  saw  numberless  epiphytous  species, 
such  as  Phalcenopsis  grandiflora,  flourishing  wild  in  the  forests 
•of  Borneo,  gives,  in  his  interesting  Gardens  of  the  Sun,  a 
•description  of  their  habitat,  which  serves  as  a  guide  for  their 
treatment  by  the  horticulturist.  Living  high  up  in  mid-air, 
they  are  screened  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  the  heat- 
rays,  not  the  light,  of  which  they  dread,  by  the  leafy  canopy, 
•deluged  by  rains  for  half  the  year,  and  fanned  by  constant 
breezes  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  The  best  that  Art  can  do  is  to 
follow  Nature  as  closety  as  possible ;  and  the  orchid-grower, 
dreading  neither  light  nor  air,  must  give  his  epiphytous  plants 
copious  showers  of  water,  surround  them  by  an  atmosphere  of  a 
proper  temperature  and  sufficiently  damp,  and,  observing  the 
usual  horticultural  precautions,  may  then  rest  pretty  sure  of 
success.  The  Cypripedice,  some  of  which  pass  the  winter  under 
Siberian  snow,  need  only  a  temperate  house,  and  among  them 
>are  many  beautiful  species.  They  are,  however,  the  least,  as  the 
Vandece  are  the  most,  orchidaceous  of  orchids.  But  they 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  ;  the  tropical  plants,  owing  to  the 
•slowness  and  difficulty  of  their  propagation,  necessitating  con¬ 
tinual  replacement  by  importation  from  little-known  and  not 
easily  accessible  tropical  tracts  of  country,  are  much  more 
costly, — some  of  the  species  of  Masdevallia,  indeed,  are  worth 
three  or  four  times  their  weight  in  gold.  A  very  full  and  prac¬ 
tical  account  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  various 
species  of  orchids  under  glass  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume,  which  is  an  exhaustive  and  splendidly  illustrated 
treatise  on  the  most  attractive  department  of  floral  culture — 
one  peculiarly  English,  too — in  which  the  lover  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  aud  curious  plants  will  find  his  tastes  sympathised  with  and 
his  difficulties  removed. 


THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1883* 

"Tue  new  issue  of  this  well-known  annual  deserves  some¬ 
what  more  attention  than  is  usually  given  to  revised 
editions.  The  Statesman' s  Year-book  is  now  within  a  short 
period  of  its  majority.  It  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
-respectable  of  reference-books, — so  much  so,  that  one  is  apt  to 
treat  it  as  one  does  the  tried  family  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  take 
everything  it  says  on  trust.  Yet  it  is  an  open  secret  that  hard- 
worked  politicians  and  publicists  of  experience,  to  whom  well 
-condensed  and  reliable  information  means — as  Mr.  Arnold  says 
of  “  conduct  ” — three-fourths  of  their  business  life,  have  lately 
found  it  disappointing,  inaccurate,  and  inadequate,  and  without 
.absolutely  discarding  it,  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
Almanack  de  Gotha,  and  even  to  such  humbler  publications  as 

*  The  Statesman's  Tear-book  for  the  Year  1883.  Twentieth  Annual  Publication. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1883. 


Whitaker's  and  the  Financial  Reform  Almanac,  to  obtain 
much  of  what  they  need.  No  doubt,  this  failure  of  the 
Year-book  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  has  been  due  to 
the  infirm  health  of  its  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Martin,  who  did  his  work  admirably  at  first,  but  who 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  editorship  in  December  last. 
Further,  even  a  hurried  glance  at  the  new  volume  will  show  that 
Mr.  Martin’s  successor,  Mr.  Scott  Keltie,  has  endeavoured  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  within  the  limited  time  at  his 
disposal,  to  remove  the  inaccuracies  of  the  past.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  several  errors,  mostly,  however,  of  a  trifling 
character,  that  remain  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
editors  and  publishers,  even  if  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
“  new  broom,”  are  only  mortal  men,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  in  less  than  two  months  the  work  of  a  year.  As  it  stands, 
however,  the  Statesman's  Year-book  for  1883  is  a  most  decided  and 
encouraging  improvement  on  its  more  immediate  predecessors. 
Almost  every  page  bears  evidence  of  revision  and  of  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  to  bring  it  up  to  time.  Antiquated 
statistics  that  had  done  duty  for  years  have  been  swept  away, 
to  give  place  to  others  of  the  year,  and  almost  of  the  hour. 
Finally,  the  present,  when  the  Statesman's  Year-book  is  in  a 
transition  state,  is  the  time  to  make  suggestions — such  are,  in¬ 
deed,  asked  for,  in  the  preface  to  the  new  number — which  may 
help  in  making  the  Statesman’ s  Year-book  as  fitted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  1881  as  the  first  issue  was  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  1863. 

A  word  or  two  on  some  of  the  strong  points  of,  and  the  inter¬ 
esting,  because  fresh,  material  contained  in  the  new  volume.  One 
of  the  former  is  population.  The  new  census  returns  have  all 
been  taken  advantage  of.  The  leading  results  of  that  for  Great 
Britain  are  clearly  stated,  while  Russia  and  the  United  States 
have  also  justice  done  them.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  give  accurate  information  as  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
which  had  been  neglected  of  late;  and  that  the  particular  statistics 
which  are  “everybody’s  business,”  such  as  those  of  trade,  shipping, 
railways,  &c.,  have  been  brought  down  to  date.  Countries  and 
provinces  which  have  lately,  from  one  reason  or  another,  come 
into  prominent  notice,  e.g.,  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Egypt, 
have  manifestly  received  great  attention.  The  statement  which 
appears  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  finance  is  the  freshest  and 
clearest  we  have  seen.  The  results  of  the  Indian  census, 
particularly  those  of  the  various  religious  creeds,  are  very 
valuable.  Some  pieces  of  information  are,  however,  given  in 
a  rather  indefinite  way.  Thus,  in  an  otherwise  very  good 
account  of  the  recent  constitutional  changes  in  Italy,  scrutin  de 
liste  is  mentioned  as  if  everybody  knew  what  it  is.  Yet 
how  many  electors,  we  might  even  say  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  are  there  who  could  tell  off-hand  the  difference  between 
scrutin  de  liste  and,  we  shall  not  say  scrutin  d’ arrondissement,  but 
the  present  mode  of  returning  our  House  of  Commons  ?  A  short 
explanatory  note  on  this  point  would  have  been  appreciated  by 
many  readers.  Then,  again,  it  is  quite  true,  as  stated  on  p.213,  that 
the  recent  addition  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  caused  by 
the  Egyptian  Expedition  has  been  met  by  “  an  addition  to  the 
Income-tax.”  But  why  not  state  exactly  what  that  “  addition  ” 
is,  especially  at  this  season,  when  we  are  all  feeling  it  P 

The  Statesman’s  Year-book  stands  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment,  if  not  of  complete  reorganisation.  Why  should  we 
not  have  satisfactory  information  about  Independent  Bur- 
mah,  Corea,  Hawaii,  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  the  Transvaal, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  other  countries  that  are 
attracting  an  increased  amount  of  attention  ?  Besides,  a 
great  deal  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Scott  Keltie  has 
been  at  such  pains  to  collect  is  obviously  new  wine  put  into 
old  bottles.  Matters  which  were  of  great  importance  twenty 
years  ago  are  but  of  comparatively  slight  importance  now.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  that  need  be  said  of  the 
constitution,  government,  and  reigning  families,  of  the  countries 
of  the  world,  certainly  of  what  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  called  their 
“  theatrical  ”  elements,  could  with  ease  be  compressed  into  one- 
fifth  of  the  space  here  allotted  to  them.  Even  the  necessary 
information  as  to  revenue,  ecclesiastical  matters,  education, 
trade,  &c.,  could  be  better  condensed  and  tabulated.  The 
editor  and  publishers  of  the  Year-book  should,  in  fact, 
try  to  realise  what  English  politicians  and  publicists  must 
be  thinking,  writing,  and  speaking  about, — and  all  too 
hurriedly, — too,  during,  say,  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
What  an  enormous  advantage  to  public  men,  and  to  the 
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nation,  whose  servants  and,  at  the  same  time,  guides  they 
are,  would  he  a  book  in  which  they  could  easily  compare, 
possibly  by  means  of  tables,  the  various  land  systems,  schemes 
of  taxation,  and  local  self-government,  and  methods  of  solving 
the  problem  of  pauperism,  which  prevail  throughout  the  world  ! 
Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  our  statesmen  will 
have  to  be  looking  at  and  to,  during  the  next  few  years,  and  a 
thoroughly  reorganised  Year-boolc  might  supply  them  with  the 
spectacles  of  cosmopolitan  knowledge.  This  work  could  be 
made — we  do  not  say  with  ease,  however — a  very  much  better 
book  than  it  is,  and  a  very  much  better  book  than  any  other 
publication  at  all  resembling  it. 


THE  PICTURE’S  SECRET* 

The  subject  of  this  book  will  probably  remind  those  who  have 
read  Gil  Bias,  of  Elvira  de  Pinares,  and  that  which  she  spoke  of 
a,s  “  une  peinture  fidele  des  malheurs  de  ma  famille.”  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  picture  of  a  tragic  event  that  happened  to  the 
.ancestors  of  the  family  to  whom  it  belongs ;  and  in  both  cases 
does  it  represent  the  fatal  termination  of  a  duel,  which  has  been 
fought  in  a  room  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  between  her  husband 
and  lover.  But  here  the  similarity  ends.  Even  if  the  Belmonte 
tragedy  may  have  been  the  source  whence  Mr.  Pollock  drew  his 
original  inspiration,  yet  his  treatment  of  it  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Le  Sage,  and  introduces  an  element  of  the  supernatural, 
In  that  he  invests  his  picture  with  a  sort  of  unholy  power.  It 
has  been  shut  up  for  generations  in  a  sealed  room  in  a  house 
believed  throughout  the  village  to  be  accursed,  and  which  is 
never  inhabited  by  its  owners.  At  last  the  head  of  the  family, 
Lord  Falcon,  goes  to  live  there  with  his  young  bride,  and 
has  the  room  thrown  open,  and  the  picture  cleaned,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  head-shakings  of  old  servants,  who  look 
upon  his  proceeding  as  a  direct  temptation  of  Providence.  And 
in  the  sequel  is  shown  the  strange  way  in  which  the  sight  of  the 
picture  seems  to  contribute  to  bring  about  a  repetition  of  the 
terrible  scene  that  it  illustrates.  Here  is  its  description 

“  In  the  foreground  of  the  painting  are  three  figures,  two  men  and  a 
woman,  habited  in  the  costume  which  has  been  rendered  familiar 
through  Lely’s  and  Kneller’s  portraits.  One  of  the  male  figures  was 
ascertained  by  reference  to  contemporary  pictures  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Falcon  ;  he  stands  with  a  drawn  and  blood-stained  sword  over 
the  other,  writhing  in  his  death-agony  on  the  ground.  The  woman, 
probably  intended  for  Lady  Falcon,  stands  a  little  back,  in  an  attitude 
indicating  a  mingled  triumph  and  despair.  Her  hands  are  stretched 
towards  the  dying  man,  presumably  her  lover,  in  a  gesture  part 
caressing,  part  shrinking ;  and  on  her  face  is  an  expression  difficult 
to  describe,  so  much  is  there  in  it  of  horror,  so  much  also  of  a  fierce 
joy.  This  was  strange,  and  there  was  also  something  strange  in  the 
look  of  the  dying  man,  whose  eyes,  expressing  all  the  terror  and 
remorse  that  can  be  crowded  into  a  man’s  last  moments,  were  turned, 
not  to  Lord  Falcon,  not  to  the  injured  husband  who  had  just  dealt 
him  his  death-blow — a  well-merited  judgment,  it  may  be,  for  his 
crime — but  to  Lady  Falcon,  the  partner  of  that  crime.  Had  they 
been  turned  to  her  in  love,  in  pity,  even  in  reproach,  that  direction 
might  have  been  easily  understood,  might  well  have  been  the  last 
direction  in  which  his  heart  might  have  guided  them  ;  but  they  were 
■not  so  turned.  They  looked  towards  her  with  an  expression  of  bitter, 
'hopeless  misery,  of  vague  and  sudden  horror,  such  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  face  of  a  man  who  struggles  with  some  overpowering  d  ight- 
mare,  which  chills  his  blood  and  draws  cold  drops  of  sweat  to  his 
brow,  and  who  wakes  to  find  his  vision  true.  Such  a  look  might 
have  been  seen  on  his  face  had  the  thrust  that  let  out  his  life  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  woman  whem  he  had  loved,  and  who  had 
ioved  him,  instead  of  from  the  hands  of  the  man  whom  he  had  dis¬ 
honoured.” 

What  expression  the  dying  man  beheld  in  the  lady’s  countenance 
is  a  puzzle  to  all  who  see  the  picture,  and  one  which  greatly 
•occupies  the  mind  of  the  actual  Lady  Falcon,  who,  from  the 
first,  regards  the  picture  with  a  curious  mixture  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  But  when  love  and  crime  have,  in  course  of 
time,  wrought  the  old  story  over  again,  there  comes  suddenly 
into  her  face  a  look  which  shows  her  to  have  fathomed  the 
mystery,  by  her  own  experience  of  what  must  have  been  the 
emotion  of  her  predecessor;  and  so  terrible  and  expressive  is 
that  look,  as  to  cause  her  lover  to  cry  out  in  surprise  and  horror, 
whilst  at  the  same  moment  it  reveals  to  her  husband  the 
treachery  that  he  has  till  then  never  suspected. 

The  chief  female  personage  is  named  after,  and  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of,  the  Lilith  whom  Faust  saw  on  the  Harz  Mountains, 
and  in  regard  to  whom  Mephistopheles  utters  the  caution, — 
“  Wenn  sie  den  juugen  Mann  erlangt,  so  liisst  sie  ihn  sobald 
nicht  wieder  fahren.”  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  delineate  satis¬ 
factorily  so  uncanny  and  fantastic  a  being,  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Pollock  on  the  success  of  both  conception  and  execution  in 
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his  representation  of  this  mysterious,  goblinish  character.  She 
is  evil,  yet  somehow  does  not  give  the  impression  of  being 
wholly  responsible  for  it,  because  she  is  apparently  destitute 
of  the  ordinary  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  does  not 
understand  the  existence  of  such  a  thing.  To  condemn  her  as 
wilfully  wicked  seems  unjust,  when  she  has  no  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  is  never  ashamed  of  it.  How  and  then,  indeed,  her 
mind  is  illuminated  by  a  vague  idea  of  the  possibility  that  she 
is  behaving  badly  ;  but  the  flash  of  light  merely  perplexes  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then  vanishes  as  suddenly  as  it  came ;  and 
that  is  the  only  approach  to  a  conscience  of  which  she  appears 
capable.  Beautiful,  with  a  strange  look,  as  though  she 
saw  more  than  was  visible  to  other  mortal  eyes,  affec¬ 
tionate  to  her  father,  playful,  usually  gentle  and  pleasant  to 
every  one,  notwithstanding  all  her  feminine  and  agreeable  attri¬ 
butes,  she  conveys,  even  to  her  lover,  an  impression  of  having 
unknown  evil  hidden  in  her  mind, — some  dark  spot  of  iniquity 
lying  out  of  his  sight,  perhaps  out  of  hers  also.  In  her  disposi¬ 
tion  is  a  combination  of  tenderness  and  ferocity,  which  is 
exemplified  in  a  scene  where  she  nearly  strangles  her  kitten 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  which  we  quote  : — 

“  ‘  Clever  boy,’ she  said.  ‘But  what  is  “  a  smile  that  can  caress 
and  kill  ?”  ’ — ‘  If  you  do  not  know  I  can  hardly  explain  it  to  you,’  he 
replied.^-*  I  think  I  do  know  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  mean.  It  is 
the  sort  of  feeling  that  I  have  sometimes  for  my  kitten — haven’t  I, 
Kitty  ? — or  for  anything  that  is  soft  and  nice,  and  that  I  can  cares3. 
I  would  like  to  tighten  my  hold  on  its  little  neck,  make  it  tighter  and 

tighter  yet,  until  - ’  As  she  spoke  she  suited  action  to  word  until  the 

kitten  cried  out  in  pain  and  terror;  but  Lilith  seemed  not  to  hear  it, 
she  only  wound  her  fingers  closer  round  its  throat,  and  Vane,  looking 
at  her,  saw  in  her  face  so  strange  an  expression  of  pleasure,  that  his 
fear  for  the  kitten’s  life  was  merged  in  that  indefinite  fear  of  her 
which  had  before  possessed  him. — ‘  Lilith,’  he  said,  gravely,  ‘  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  give  way  to  such  feelings  !’ — ‘  What  feelings  ?’ 
she  asked,  with  one  of  her  innocent  smiles. — ‘I  wish  I  knew.  Surely 
you  do  not  wish  to  kill  your  favourite  kitten  ?’ — ‘  No.  I  only  thought 
it  felt  so  good  to  squeeze.  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  it,  poor  little  thing. 
Why  should  I  ?’ — ‘  Your  looks  belied  you  strangely,  then,’  said  Vane, 
with  a  sigh.  ‘  See  :  it  crouches  away  from  you ;  it  loves  you  no 
longer.’ — Loves  me  no  longer  ?’  she  repeated,  angrily.  ‘  No  ;  it  is 
you  who  love  me  no  longer.  If  you  did  you  would  never  talk  to  me  like 
this  :  you  would  never  have  accused  me  of  cruelty  :  how  can  you  do 
so  ?’  She  took  up  the  kitten  in  her  arms  and  fondled  and  caressed 
it  until,  forgetting  with  its  short  memory  her  past  unkindness,  it 
purred  with  responsive  gratitude.  ‘  The  kitten  loves  me  as  much  as 
ever,’  she  said,  indignantly ;  ‘  it  is  you  who  have  ceased  to  love  me.’  ” 

After  this,  it  is  less  surprising  to  read  of  her  face  as  showing 
“  tigerish  joy  and  ruthless  craving  for  destruction,”  at  the  very 
instant  that  her  irate  husband  is  about  to  kill  the  man  whom 
she  really  supposes  herself  to  love. 

With  a  heroine  like  this,  and  people  whose  presentiments 
come  true  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  only  possible  justification 
for  introducing  such  things  into  a  novel  at  all),  it  is  evident 
that  the  book  cannot  be  considered  exactly  as  a  study  of  every¬ 
day  life.  But  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  because  a  work  that 
appeals  mainly  to  the  imagination  is  often  more  effectual  than 
any  other  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  a  tired  brain.  Theautlior 
appears  to  have  a  natural  leaning  towards  whatever  is  weird  and 
fiendish,  and  to  be  of  the  same  miud  as  his  heroine,  who  3ays  that 
she  likes  all  that  has  to  do  with  diablerie ;  therefore,  in  the 
book  before  us,  he  has  selected  a  theme  to  which  nature  has 
especially  fitted  him  to  do  justice.  That  he  possesses  the  spirit 
of  an  artist  is  evident  throughout,  and  also  that  he  appreeiates 
the  advantage  of  an  harmonious  whole;  this  is  particularly 
manifested  in  the  skill  with  which  all  minor  accessories  are 
arranged,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  general  ghostly  and  un¬ 
earthly  effect  intended  to  be  given  to  the  entire  story, — e.g.,  when 
the  characters  go  to  the  opera,  Her  Freischiitz  is  the  one  chosen  ; 
and  when  an  artist’s  studio  is  described,  it  is  that  of  a  man  who 
delights  in  illustrating  such  supernatural  subjects  as  the  revels 
of  witches,  elves,  and  fairies.  Our  opinion  of  the  author’s 
strong  penchant  for  all  that  is  eerie  and  fantastic  is  confirmed 
by  a  second  and  shorter  story  in  the  book,  which  relates  how  a 
man  imagined  the  Devil  to  be  constantly  pursuing  and  trying  to 
get  his  signature  out  of  him,  and  which  is  more  like  a  sort  of 
feverish  nightmare  than  anything  else.  It  is  far  inferior  to  The 
Picture’s  Secret,  and  is  very  likely  an  old  magazine  article,  thrown 
in  to  increase  the  size  of  the  single  volume  of  which  the  work 
consists. 

To  conclude  with  one  or  two  verbal  criticisms,  we  would 
observe  that  we  do  not  think  “Hitting  like  a  cat”  a  very 
happy  simile,  because  that  animal’s  movements  hardly  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  popular  idea  of  flitting.  And  a  person  careful 
about  grammar  would  not  talk  of  “  birds  singing  cheerily 
among  the  early  leaves,  as  they  walked  through  Kensington 
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Gardens,”  when  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  paragraph  there 
has  been  no  plural  noun  except  “  birds,”  or  “  leaves,”  which 
could  possibly  refer  to  the  pronoun  wc  have  italicised.  But 
these  are  merely  trifling  defects,  in  what  is  certainly  a  fresh 
and  in  some  ways,  almost  a  remarkable  novel. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Tiie  Magazines  of  the  month  are  fairly  interesting.  The 
solid  paper  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Rathbone’s  essay  on  self-government  in  England,  in  which, 
after  describing  the  infinite  confusion  of  the  present  system, 
he  advises  that  the  Union  should  be  the  unit  of  self-government, 
that  the  Union  Council  should  concentrate  all  local  powers,  and 
that  it  should  be  responsible  to  the  County  Board,  with  which 
the  sole  power  of  taxation  should  rest,  besides  the  control  of 
workhouses,  asylums,  highways,  licences,  rivers,  and  public 
buildings.  The  Union  Council  would,  of  course,  be  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  but  the  County  Board  by  three  sets  of  electors, 
— the  Justices,  the  ratepayers,  and  the  Union  Councils.  Mr. 
Rathbone  would,  at  the  same  .time,  simplify  rural  finance,  by 
substituting  for  the  complex  rates  now  levied  one  single  rate, 
which  he  would  raise  in  part  like  the  district-rate  and  in 
part  like  the  poor-rate ;  but,  in  order  to  make  .the  local 
burden  fall  in  paid  on  personalty,  would  supplement  the  rate 
by  grants  from  the  Treasury,  assigned,  like  the  Education 
grants,  on  condition  of  good  work.  The  whole  paper  is  worth 
careful  study,  as  the  plan  of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  in¬ 
formed  mind,  and  to  us  suggests  only  one  criticism.  It  is  a 
little  wanting  in  rough  simplicity.  Practically,  interests  are  a 
little  too  well  balanced,  and  indirect  election  by  the  Union  Coun¬ 
cils  only  would  be  easier  and  more  workable.  The  J.P.’s  would 
always  have  the  best  chance  as  candidates  for  the  Board,  as 
they  have  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  P.  Harrison 
puts  in  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  the  “  Eighteenth  Century,” 
which  he  declares  was  a  period  not  of  exhaustion,  but  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  remoulding  of  Society  which  we  now  witness. 
That  is  true,  as  it  is  true  that  only  from  the  death  of  the 
seed  can  arise  the  corn.  But  still,  in  the  imperfect  lan¬ 
guage  of  humanity,  though  death  is  rebirth,  it  is  hard  to 
describe  it  save  as  death.  Surely,  if  we  may  say  anything 
so  ridiculous  as  that  “  a  century,”  a  purely  artificial  period  of 
time,  has  a  character  at  all,  we  may  say  that  the  Eighteenth 
was  the  century  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Everything  in  that 
little  corner  of  the  planet  which  historians  insist  on  considering 
“  the  world  ” — whereas  it  is  a  tenth  of  it — was  slowly  rotting 
down,  no  doubt  to  feed  a  renascence,  but  still  rotting  into 
manure.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  gives  us  another  vigorous 
eulogium  on  Rossetti,  in  whom  he  sees  an  imagination  vigorous 
and  lofty  beyond  compare ;  and  Lady  Paget  a  rather  dogmatic 
and  scattered  paper  on  dress  and  fashion,  the  most  notable  idea 
of  which,  apparently,  is  that  every  woman  should  dress  specially 
to  her  own  figure.  “  A  person  with  a  large  nose  will  do  well  to 
wear  much  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head,  so  as  to  re-establish 
the  balance.”  In  other  words,  every  woman  should  perceive 
where  her  own  charm  lies,  and  dress  to  that.  As  about  one 
woman  in  fifty  is  competent  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  the 
dress  of  a  reasonable  age  would  be  somewhat  anarchical. 
Fashion  is  tyrannical,  but  at  least  it  is  started  by  artists,  and 
places  the  sexes  for  a  time  in  costume.  Crinolines  and  “  pull¬ 
backs,”  curls  and  chignons,  worn  at  the  same  period,  would  fright¬ 
fully  accentuate  each  other’s  defects.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  begins 
what  promises  to  be  a  very  thoughtful  argument  against  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  poisonous  opinions  by  force,  but  his  paper  as  yet  is 
injured  by  too  much  concession  to  practical  men.  The  unsettled 
question  is  not  whether  you  can  suppress  a  poisonous  opinion 
by  force,  but  whether  you  ought  to  try.  Most  men  see  what  is 
and  is  not  possible  at  any  given  time  ;  what  worries  them  is  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  the  ideally  right  course.  The  common-sense 
of  the  majority  has  on  this  subject  arrived  at  a  “working”  con¬ 
clusion,  but  it  has  not  arrived  as  yet  at  a  certain  conclusion  of 
any  kind.  The  majority  objects  to  persecution,  unless  the  idea 
persecuted,  e.cj.,  that  of  the  Peculiar  People,  injures  society.  Then 
it  “persecutes,” — that  is,  punishes  an  honestly  held  and  in  itself 
quite  moral  opinion.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  intellectual 
formula  according  to  which  it  should  or  should  not  do  this. 
That  case  of  the  Peculiar  People  is  a  crucial  one,  because  it  does 
not  rouse  either  the  social  abhorrence  created  by  some  forms  of 
belief  hostile  to  property,  or  the  instinctive  abhorrence  created 
by  some  forms  of  belief  hostile  to  morality.  May  society  punish 
a  man  who  honestly  believes  and  acts  on  his  belief  that,  when 


God  has  stricken  him  with  scarlet-fever,  it  is  wrong  to  call  in  a 
doctor  to  resist  the  will  of  God  ?  Mr.  Kebbel,  in  a  good  paper 
on  “  Party  Obligations,”  pleads  hard  for  stiff  fighting  in  Oppo¬ 
sition.  He  thinks  it  silently  prepares  the  public  mind  for  a 
change  of  policy.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  view,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  illustration  which  seems  to  him  so 
unanswerable  is  a  mistake.  He  will  have  it  that  the  bold  fighting 
of  Opposition  against  Lord  Beaconsfield  changed  the  public 
mind.  We  wish  we  could  think  it,  for  we  should  then  give  still 
higher  value  to  debate;  but  we  do  not.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  had  a  majority  for  one  minute  for  his 
foreign  policy.  He  was  put  in  power  as  a  lesson  to  the  Liberals ; 
but  from  the  moment  his  line  was  perceived,  he  lost  the  people, 
and  a  dissolution  on  any  single  day  between  1877  and  1880 
would  have  ended  in  his  dismissal.  The  Liberal  speeches 
expressed,  much  more  than  they  made,  the  general  opinion. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Fortnightly  is  Mr. 
Labouchere’s,  on  “  The  Coming  Democracy,”  on  which  we  said 
enough  last  week ;  and  the  best  written  is  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert’s, 
with  the  odd  title,  a  “  Politician  in  Trouble  about  His  Soul.” 
Mr.  Herbert  accuses  both  parties  of  failing  to  lay  down  clear 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  which  it  is  possible  to  follow,  and 
supports  his  opinion  with  a  shower  of  epigrammatic  sentences. 
The  general  effect  is  not,  however,  enlightening,  but  only 
cynical,  the  conclusion  hinted  at  being  that  politicians  and 
parties  have  no  principles,  and  only  do  their  best  to  keep  in 
power.  The  Tory  interlocutor-,  for  instance — for  the  paper  is. 
in  form  a  dialogue — talks  in  this  style : — 

“  I  am  often  tempted  to  despair  about  ourselves.  Our  misfortunes 
seem  to  do  us  no  good  ;  they  give  us  no  steadiness  of  purpose ;  we 
show  none  of  the  better  qualities  which  belong  to  minorities;  our 
highest  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  a  damaging  speech  against  Glad¬ 
stone — and  how  can  you  damage  a  man  whose  supporters  are  all 
caucused  ? — or  to  make  some  new  combination,  some  flank  move¬ 
ment,  or  do  some  clever  sleight-of-hand.  Our  leaders  are  always 
ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  pour  out  any  quantity  of  criticism,  as 
if  they  were  engaged  to  do  it  by  the  piece,  and  they  are  good  enough 
to  throw  in  a  certain  number  of  epigrams  for  us  without  charge; 
but  even  the  epigrams,  when  we  get  them,  only  seem  to  leave  us  in 
much  the  same  unimproving  condition  of  mental  health  after  as 
before.  Of  any  distinct  leading,  of  any  attempt  to  rally  the  party  to 
definite  opinions,  to  touch  our  reason  and  redeem  us  with  a  faith, — 
of  these  things  there  is  no  spark  to  be  seen  in  our  darkness.  All 
that  happens  is  material  for  party  criticism,  and  nothing  more.  But 
lew  in  the  world  as  we  are,  I  still  hope  more  from  our  men  than 
from  yours.  There  is  an  incurable  ‘  Sand-the-sugar  and  come-to- 
prayers’  snuffle  about  your  Government,  which  they  share  with  the 
grocer  of  pious  and  practical  habits.  I  suppose  you  can’t  help  it ; 
and  perhaps  some  day,  when  you  are  all  Republicans  and  atheists, 
and  are  no  longer  half-ashamed  of  your  own  opinions,  and  are  not 
trimming  between  two  or  three  sets  of  supporters,  you  will  get  rid 
of  it.” 

Whether  Mr.  Herbert  quite  believes  statesmen  to  be  dishonest, 
we  do  not  know,  for  he  propounds  a  theory  about  the  collective 
forces  of  the  age  always  acting  on  them;  but  certainly  his 
interlocutors  are  so.  The  writing  of  his  paper  is,  however, 
delightful ;  full  of  sparkle,  and  quite  free  from  the  prolixity 
which,  in  his  letters  to  the  Times,  is  his  besetting  temptation. 
Mr.  Bryce  sends  a  thoughtful  paper  on  “  The  Future  of  the 
English  Universities,”  which,  he  says,  ought  to  attract  and 
educate  the  whole  nation,  to  offer  to  all  comers  the  best  teach¬ 
ing  on  every  subject,  bringing  the  teaching  power  of  the  country, 
as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  to  advance  inquiry,  and  to  stimulate 
study  in  men  who  cannot  enter  their  walls.  These  functions 
are  not  now  fully  performed,  and  the  reasons  are,  in  Mr. 
Bryce’s  judgment,  cost,  the  late  age  of  entrance,  and  the 
absence  of  professional  instruction.  He  contends  that  the 
Commission  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  secure  improvement, 
and  would,  as  practical  steps  thereto,  increase  the  pecuniary  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  Colleges  to  the  University,  greatly  enlarge 
the  number  of  Professors,  make  much  of  their  income  depend 
on  fees,  admit  scholars  at  sixteen,  and  attract  students  who 
intend  to  take  up  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects  only.  Mr. 
Kebbel  writes  sensibly  and  moderately  on  County  Boards,  on 
which  he  would  seat  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  through 
selection  by  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  his  object  evidently  is  to 
preserve  the  ascendancy  of  a  class  whom  he  greatly  admires, 
the  country  gentry  with  estates  large  enough  to  make  them 
seek  culture.  Mr.  E.  Gurney  and  Mr.  F.  Myers  have  in¬ 
jured  a  remarkable  collection  of  stories  of  apparitions  and 
dream  appearances  by  calling  it  a  paper  on  “Transferred 
Impressions  and  Telepathy,”  a  nomenclature  which  will 
only  excite  prejudice.  The  collection  of  cases  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  worth  study,  and  we  honour  the  courage  of  com- 
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pilers  who  can  face  so  coolly  tlie  charge  of  being  credulous  fools, 
and  can  demand  that,  whatever  they  are,  their  facts,  or  alleged 
facts,  shall  be  studied,  and  accepted,  or  rejected,  like  any  other 
set  of  phenomena.  This  particular  critic  being  a  total  un¬ 
believer  in  the  whole  theory,  the  story  which  “fetches”  him  most 
is,  as  usual  in  all  such  cases,  one  of  which  the  evidence  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  slightest.  It  gives  us  an  impression  of  truth,  but  is 
too  old  to  test : — 

“la  1739,  Mrs.  Birkbeck,  wife  of  William  Birkbeck,  banker,  of 
Settle,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  taken  ill,  and 
■died  at  Cockermouth,  while  returning  from  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
which  she  had  undertaken  alone — her  husband  and  three  children, 
aged  seven,  five,  and  four  year3  respectively,  remaining  at  Settle. 
The  friends  at  whose  house  the  death  occurred  made  notes  of  every 
•circumstance  attending  Mrs.  Birkbeck’s  last  hours,  so  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  several  statements  as  to  time  as  well  as  place  was  beyond  the 
doubtfulness  of  man’s  memory,  or  of  any  even  unconscious  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  agreement  with  each  other.  One  morning, 
between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  the  relation  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
children  at  Settle  bad  been  entrusted,  and  who  kept  a  minute  journal 
of  all  that  concerned  them,  went  into  their  bedroom  as  usual,  and 
found  them  all  sitting  up  in  their  beds  in  great  excitement  and  delight. 

*  Mamma  has  been  here!’  they  cried  ;  and  the  little  one  said,  1  She 
called,  “  Come,  Esther !”  ’  Nothing  could  make  them  doubt  the  fact, 
and  it  was  carefully  noted  down,  to  entertain  the  mother  on  her 
return  home.  That  same  morning  as  their  mother  lay  on  her  dying 
bed  at  Cockermouth,  she  said,  1 1  should  be  ready  to  go,  if  I  could  but 
see  my  children.’  She  then  closed  her  eyes,  to  reopen  them,  as  they 
thought,  no  more.  But  after  ten  minutes  of  perfect  stillness,  she  looked 
up  brightly  and  said,  1 1  am  ready  now  :  I  have  been  with  my  children 
and  then  at  once  peacefully  passed  away.  When  the  notes  taken  at 
the  two  places  were  compared,  the  day,  hour,  aud  minutes  were  the 
same.  One  of  the  three  children  was  my  grandmother,  nee  Sarah 
Birkbeck,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Fell,  of  Ulverstone.  From  her 
lips  I  heard  the  above  almost  literally  as  I  have  repeated  it.  The 
elder  was  Morris  Birkbeck,  afterwards  of  Guildford,  Both  these  lived 
to  old  age,  and  retained  to  the  last  so  solemn  and  reverential  a 
remembrance  of  the  circumstance  that  they  rarely  would  speak  of  it.” 
We  note  that  “  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs  ”  lias  again  become, 
as  under  the  old  management,  decidedly  Liberal.  Its  main  thesis 
is  the  imbecility  of  the  present  method  of  Opposition. 

Sir  Richard  Cross,  in  the  Contemporary,  evidently  wants  the 
new  County  Boards  to  he  as  feeble  and  as  full  of  J.P.’s  as  can 
be  managed,  and  would  suggest,  apparently,  that  Boards  half 
of  nominees  and  half  of  elected  members  chosen  by  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  would  do  very  well ;  but  he  evidently  anticipates 
a  much  more  revolutionary  scheme.  We  hope  he  is  right,  or 
that  the  counties  will  he  let  alone,  for  elected  bodies 
never  work  unless  they  have  within  their  area  independ¬ 
ent  power;  and  County  Boards  weaker  than  Municipal 
Councils  would  simply  be  contemned.  Who  would  go 
through  the  turmoil  of  an  election,  if  his  vote  at  the  end  was 
to  be  neutralised  by  some  nominated  J.P.,  selected  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  his  acres  and  of  his  presumed  support  at  the  last 
'election  ?  Mr.  Rae  sends  a  most  convincing  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  Highland  Croft  system,  which  are  now  attracting 
such  attention.  He  thinks  that  the  old  clan  tenancy  and  family 
tenancy,  called  usually  “  runrig,”  and  which  was  a  complicated 
system  of  co-operative  tenancy,  worked  better  than  the  croft 
3ystem,  which  is  one  of  cottier  tenancy- at-will.  The  people  had 
grazings  in  common  which  were  most  valuable  to  them,  and  are 
now  absorbed  into  the  large  sheep-farms.  Even  at  present, 
where  the  old  tenure  subsists,  it  works  well ;  and  Mr.  Carmichael, 
a  resident  of  long  experience  in  the  Hebrides,  gives  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  Long  Island,  where  the  old  runrig  com¬ 
mune  still  subsists,  and  where  it  manages  its  affairs  like  a 
Hindoo  village.  The  system,  whatever  its  other  faults,  begets 
brotherhood : — 

“  ‘  Compassion  for  the  poor,’  says  Mr.  Carmichael,  ‘consideration 
towards  the  distressed,  and  respect  for  the  dead,  are  characteristic 
traits  of  these  people.’  They  indulge,  says  he,  in  a  wholesome  and 
friendly  rivalry,  hut  nothing  more ;  and  when  they  meet  on  the  village 
knoll  at  the  summons  of  the  constable,  they  discuss  their  common 
affairs  with  force  and,  he  adds,  with  eloquence,  but  they  sternly 
repress  everything  calculated  to  mar  good  neighbourhood.  They 
conduct  their  open-air  court  by  a  procedure  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  constable  sits  on  the  knoll  with  his 
face  to  the  east,  and  if,  after  deliberation,  a  division  is  required,  the 
ayes  go  sunwise  to  his  right,  and  the  noes  sunwise  to  his  left,  just 
as  their  ancestors  did  ages  ago,  when  they  worshipped  the  Sun.  If 
any  one  still  argues  after  the  vote,  he  is  hooted  down  with  cries  of 
‘Goat  tooth,’  and  finds  it  convenient  to  submit.  In  the  summer 
months,  the  whole  village  goes  to  the  hill  sheafing,  as  the  Swiss  herds¬ 
men  go  to  the  chalet.  Their  shealiDg  is  a  group  of  low  beehive  huts,  a 
prehistoric  British  village,  situated  on  the  green  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream.  They  move  to  it  in  a  long  procession  over  the  moor,  and 
when  they  arrive  they  sit  down  together  on  the  grass,  to  their  sbeal- 
ing  feast.  The  fare  is  simple,  but  it  is  the  bread  of  a  village  com¬ 
munion.  ‘  Every  head  is  uncovered,  every  knee  is  bowed,  as  they 
dedicate  themselves  and  their  flocks  to  the  care  of  Israel’s  Shepherd.’  ” 

The  brotherhood  could  withstand  an  arbitrary  rise  of  rent,  and 


they  conld  not  subdivide  beyond  reason,  as  is  the  tendency  of 
the  Crofters,  who  have  fallen  hack  more  and  more  on  the  pro¬ 
fitable,  but  most  uncertain,  culture  of  the  potato.  The  present 
state  of  the  Crofters  Mr.  Rae  believes  to  be  entirely  bad,  and 
the  most  immediate  remedy  is  to  restore  their  old  grazings  in 
common,  which  made  to  them  the  difference  between  rough  com¬ 
fort  and  starvation.  His  paper  is^a  most  valuable  and,  what  is 
of  the  first  consequence,  intelligible  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  Sir  Richard  Temple  supports,  in  the  main, 
Lord  Ripon’s  proposals  for  introducing  “self-government  in 
India,”  and  approves  the  extension  of  the  elective  principle, 
though  he  sees  more  clearly  than  some  critics  do  the  vastness 
of  the  scale  upon  which  elective  institutions  must  he  intro¬ 
duced  “  Thus  local  funds  amounting"to  several  millions  ster¬ 
ling  annually,  roads  of  many  thousands  of  miles  in  total  length, 
rustic  school-houses  numbered  hv  tens  of  thousands,  medical 
and  other  institutions  to  be 'counted  by  hundreds,  will  be  here¬ 
after  administered  by  Boards  elected  &by  electors  from  the 
villages  of  British  India, — in  number  about  400,000.  This  is 
of  itself  a  considerable  piece  of  administration.”  Besides  the 
villages,  there  are  1,500  towns,  large  and  small,  in  British 
India,  and  in  each  it  is  intended  that  a  local  municipality 
should  govern.  Sir  Richard  remarks  that  the  electoral 
qualification  is  singularly  well  defined,  being  in  rural  districts 
the  peasant-proprietor  and  the  tenant  not  liable  to  eviction,  and 
in  the  towns  the  ratepayer.  Mr.  Kay,  in  a  careful  account  of 
existing  laud  tenures  in  Egypt,  which  seem  to  hear  a  singular 
analogy  to  the  Zemindaree  tenures  of  India,  the  peasant  being 
irremovable,  but  the  rent-paying  grantee  over  him  entitled  to  a 
permanent  share  of  the  produce,  argues  strongly  that  the 
peasants’  right  to  create  a  mortgage  should  he  limited  to  his 
crops,  and  should  not  extend  to  his  land.  Otherwise,  the  fellah 
will  mortgage  all,  will  be  dispossessed  of  all,  and  will  become 
disaffected  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  He 
thinks  the  present  average  taxation,  which  amounts  to  twenty 
shillings  an  acre,  is  not  excessive,  hut  urges  the  completion  of  a 
new  cadastral  survey.  “Miss  Burney’s  Own  Story”  is  an 
account  of  Miss  Burney’s  life,  by  Miss  Christie,  which  clears 
up  many  points  left  obscure  in  Macaulay’s  well-known  sketch, 
and  especially  Miss  Burney’s  motive  in  submitting  to  the 
thraldom  of  Court  life, — it  was  clearly  filial  affection,  her  father 
having  fallen  into  deep,  though  secret,  poverty ;  hut,  perhaps, 
the  gem  of  the  number  is  the  “  Enchanted  Lake,  ’  Mr.  E. 
Arnold’s  translation  of  an  episode  in  the  “  Mahabharata.  We 
have  seen  nothing  better  done.  We  suppose  it  is  hopeless  to 
ask  him  to  attempt  the  translation  of  tbe  whole  epic,  though 
he  could  do  it,  if  he  only  boldly  stated  that  there  must  be  a 
Pope’s  “  Iliad  ”  before  a  perfect  one  can  be  produced,  and  that 
bis  duty  is  intelligible  rather  than  literal  rendering.  We  must 
quote  this  one  of  thirty-four  conundrums  asked  by  a  fairy, 
or  rather  a  “  Spirit  ”  in  the  Shakespearian  sense,  of  King 
Yudhisthira  : — • 

“  Yaksha.  ‘  Whose  eyes  are  unclosed,  though  he  slumbers  all  day  ? 

And  what’s  born  alive  without  motion  ?  and,  say, 

What  moveth,  yet  fives  not  ?  and  what,  as  it  goes,  , 

Wastes  not,  but  still  waxes  ?  Resolve  me  now  those. 

King.  ‘  With  unclosed  eyes  a  fish  doth  sleep  ; 

And  new-laid  eggs  their  place  wifi  keep  ; 

Stones  roll ;  and  streams,  that  seek,  the  sea, 

The  more  they  flow  the  wider  be.’  ” 

Mrs.  Oliphant  continues  her  admirable  work  in  Blaclcwoocl 
and  Macmillan.  In  the  former,  in  “  The  Ladies  Lmdores”  an 
incident  has  occurred  which  brings  half-laughing,  half-painfu 
tears  to  the  eyes  ;  but  in  the  latter,  in  “  The  Wizard’s  Son  the 
authoress  has  for  a  moment  shrunk  from  her  own  supernatural 
machinery.  We  expected  her  to  tell  us  why  the  heir  suddenly 
turned  into  a  gloomy  man,  hut  after  introducing  the  Wizard 
she  reports  nothing  that  he  has  said.  Perhaps  that  is  reserved 
for  the  sequel ;  hut  without  this  explanation,  the  tale,  admirably 
clever  as  it  is,  will  fall  comparatively  dead. 

Longman's  would  be  heavy,  but  for  Mr.  Hardy’s  “  T^ree 
Strangers,”  a  slight  tale,  admirably  told ;  and  m  the  CornUll  we 
note  nothing  except  “  Le  Marquis  de  Gngnan,’  a  little  memon 
of  the  grandson  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  quite  exquisitely  done 
by  “  M.  F.  Domvile,”  a  name  which  we  do  not  recall,  but 
which  we  trust  we  shall  speedily  meet  again  below  a  paper 
dealing  with  some  one  of  more  importance  to  French  history 
than  the  well-educated  and  well-conducted,  hut  rather  unin¬ 
teresting  Marquis,  who  seems  only  to  have  done  nothing 
admirably  well,  and  whose  fit  epitaph  would  have  been,  A 
Peer  of  promise.” 
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The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  Mr.  G.  P. 
Lathrop’s  account  of  the  “  Hawthorne  Manuscripts.”  There  is  scant 
piety  to  the  dead  in  publishing  what  was  obviously  never  meant  for 
publication ;  but  criticism  such  as  Mr.  Lathrop’s,  as  reverent  as  it  is 
acute,  is  perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  most  interesting  to  ■watch,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the 
workings  of  a  great  artist’s  mind.  “  By  Horse-cars  into  Mexico  ”  is 
an  “  incident  of  travel  ”  vigorously  described.  “  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
Country  ”  gives  us  familiar  scenes  from  a  fresh  point  of  view. 
Fiction  is  represented  by  what  must  be  called,  we  suppose,  a  novelette, 
“  Antagonism.”  It  seems  meant  to  show  us  what  the  fiction  of  the 
future  in  America  is  to  be.  Here  we  have  some  twenty  pages  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  single  incident  in  them ;  two  young  people  talk 
together,  and  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  hinders  the  result  wholly 
desired  by  others  and  half-desired  by  themselves, — that  they  should 
fall  in  love.  It  is  clever  enough,  but  a  trifle  wearisome.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  posthumous  poem,  “  Michael  Angelo,”  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

Letts’ s  Illustrated  Household  Magazine  is  a  new  venture,  which 
promises  to  perform  a  useful  function.  It  is  to  be  “  a  complete 
encyclopaedia  of  domestic  requirements,”  telling  us  where  we  are  to 
live  and  how,  what  we  are  to  eat  and  drink  and  how  we  are  to  be 
clothed,  furnishing  us,  in  fact,  with  a  practical  guide  in  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  life.  Among  the  contents  are  articles  on  poultry,  on  dress, 
on  domestic  medicine,  and  on  cookery.  There  is  much  that  is  valu¬ 
able  in  these,  but  we  must  ask  the  author  of  the  “Dining-room” 
whether  his  bill  of  fare  is  not  far  too  costly  for  the  use  of  families  of 
average  means.  It  is  intended,  he  says,  for  a  “  comfortable  ”  in¬ 
come.  Now,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  calculate  the  expense, 
and  find  that  the  butcher’s  bill  could  hardly  be  less  than  £3  per 
week,  and  the  poulterer’s  and  fishmonger’s  nearly  half  as  much, 
ham,  bacon,  sausages,  sardines,  and  the  like  being  still  left  unac¬ 
counted  for.  In  fact,  this  family  of  seven  or  eight  must  be  able  to 
spend  not  less  than  £1,500  per  annum.  Is  not  this  a  little  too 
magnificent  ? 

Three  Recruits,  and  the  Girls  They  Left  behind  Them.  By  Joseph 
Hatton.  (Low'  and  Co.) — This  is  a  vigorous  novel,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  author,  who  can  tell  a  rattling  story  literally  well  enoughi 
and  can  paint  villains  and  heroes  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  and 
set  them  to  belabour  each  other  to  decided  purpose.  There  is  less 
in  it  than  in  most  of  Mr.  Hatton’s  works  of  what  better  jndges  than 
Mr.  Edmund  Sparkler  wrould  call  “  nonsense,”  although  the  reader 
will  be  occasionally  irritated  by  some  of  his  peculiar  egotisms, 
and  by  digressions  beginning  in  this  fashion, — “  If  you  would  study 
this  philosophy  of  love  in  a  philosophical  way,  you  will  turn  to  dear 
old  Burton’s  famous  work.”  The  soldiers  who  are  driven  by  stress 
of  circumstances  to  take  part  in  the  war  with  Napoleon  are  flesh  and 
blood  ;  and  of  the  heroines,  one  at  least,  Susan  Hardwick,  is  fresh 
and  full  of  spirit.  The  villains  of  the  story,  however,  are,  without 
exception,  sad  caricatures. 

Essays  in  Philosophical  Criticism.  Edited  by  Andrew  Seth  and  R. 
B.  Haldane,  with  a  Preface  by  Edward  Caird.  (Longmans.) — That 
this  collection  is  not  unworthy  of  the  memory  to  which  it  is  dedicated, 
would  probably  be  felt  by  its  contributors  to  be  the  best  thing  they 
could  wish  thought  of  it.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  late 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford  neither  founded  nor  sought 
to  found  a  school,  But  “  a  certain  community  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  philosophy,”  such  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Caird’s  preface  acknowledges  in  the  writers  of  these  essays, 
was  a  more  or  less  recognised  outcome  of  his  teaching,  and  individual 
essays  in  this  volume  show  a  more  special  indebtedness.  Four  of 
the  nine  are  by  Oxford  men,  and,  dealing  as  they  do  with  Logic  as 
the  Science  of  Knowledge,  the  Rationality  of  History,  the  Philosophy 
of  Art,  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence  (as  “  an  economical  fact  that 
reaches  far  beyond  economy,  and  is  a  crucial  problem  for  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  man  ”),  may  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  intellectual  interest  of 
Oxford.  In  three  of  these  four  cases,  the  writers  have  Scotch  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  the  remaining  five  contributors  are  representatives  of 
Scotch  academic  training,  so  that  the  book  has  a  unity  besides  that 
alluded  to  above.  The  strictly  scientific  side  of  philosophic  study 
is  represented  in  Messrs.  Bosanquet’s,  Seth’s,  and  Haldane’s  papers, 
the  latter  two  treating  of  Philosophy  as  Criticism  of  Categories,  and 
in  its  Relation  to  Science  ;  while  on  the  political  and  religious  side, 
we  have  essays  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Bonar,  and  Kilpatrick  ;  and  history 
and  art  fall  to  the  share  of  Messrs.  Sorley,  Ritchie,  and  Ker.  For 
almost  every  one  who  may  be  said  to  “  take  an  interest  in  philosophy,” 
some  reading  is  thus  supplied ;  in  one  or  two  instances,  notably  in  the 
essay  on  Philosophy  as  criticism  of  categories,  and  in  that  on  Logic 
as  the  Science  of  knowledge,  the  position  of  those  who  hold  Meta¬ 
physics  to  be  something  other  than  “the  elaboration  of  transcendent 
entities,  like  an  extraneous  Deity,  or  Mr.  Spencer’s  unknowable,  or 


the  Comtian  noumena”  (the  w’ords  are  Mr.  Seth’s,  he  is  saying  that, 
most  men  of  science  take  this  view  of  metaphysics),  and  who,  as  Mr. 
Bosanquet  says,  “  cannot  conceive  any  difficulties  to  be  so  formidable 
as  those  which  attend  the  method  of  a  direct  or  uncritical  meta¬ 
physic,”  is  stated  in  a  clear  and  serious  manner  that  is  very  valuable. 
Seriousness,  indeed  — a  quite  different  thing  from  the  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  (that  is,  “gush”)  of  much  pseudo-philosophical  utterance — marks- 
all  these  papers  ;  there  is  now  and  then  some  irony,  and  (as  in  Mr. 
Bonar’s  work)  a  quaint  Scotch  humour,  but  the  academic  offence  of 
fine-writing  is  hardly  half-a-dozen  times  committed  (Mr.  Bosanquet- 
goes  so  far  the  other  way  as  to  use  the  word  “  scientist  ”),  and  the 
impression  cannot  but  be  left  on  the  reader  that  “  c’est  icy  un  livre 
de  bonne  foy,”  and  the  editors  have  done  well  to  choose  the  book 
form  rather  than  venture  in  a  new  philosophical  serial.  They  may 
not  again  get  a  preface  of  such  content  in  matter  and  manner  aff- 
Professor  Caird’s  memorial  of  Professor  Green,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  “  agreement  as  to  the  direction  in  which  inquiry  may  be 
most  fruitfully  prosecuted  ”  among  their  contributors,  and  among 
others,  perhaps,  who  share  the  same  beliefs,  may  give  us  from  time  to- 
time  a  volume  like  this  first. 

Holidays  in  Sp>ain.  By  F.  R.  McClintock.  (Stanford.) — This 
little  volume  contains  some  account  of  the  tours  made  in  Spain  by 
the  author,  and,  we  believe,  his  wife,  in  1880  and  1881.  He  was  so- 
delighted  with  his  experiences,  that  he  is  anxious  to  induce  others  to- 
go  and  do  likewise.  M.  Tchihatcheff  tells  us  that  Spain  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  has  much  that  is  non-European  and  old- 
world  about  it,  and  commends  it  to  any  one  desirous  of  a  complete 
change.  And  this  is  essentially  Mr.  McClintock’s  conclusion,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  readers  of  his  pleasant  narrative  will  wish  they 
could  follow  his  example. 

The  Story  of  Chief  Joseph.  By  Martha  Perry  Lowe.  (Lothrop, 
Boston.) — Chief  Joseph  is,  as  was  shown  a  few  years  ago  in  the  North- 
American  Review,  an  interesting  Indian,  and  his  story  deserved  pre¬ 
servation  in  prose  and  in  such  illustrations  as  this  little  volume  con¬ 
tains.  But  Miss  Lowe’s  verse — she  says  she  has  endeavoured  to 
preserve  “the  simple  and  direct  style  of  the  Indian — is  so  bald,  that- 
we  are  rather  glad  when  we  learn,  on  her  authority,  that, — 

“  In-mut-too-yah-lat-Tat 

Has  spokeu  for  liis  race  to-day. 

In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat, 

Has  finished  what  he  had  to  say.” 

Victor  Emanuel  (the  New  Plutarch  Series),  by  Edward  Dicey 
(Marcus  Ward),  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  biography.  It  is 
written  with  spirit,  fairness,  and  knowledge.  That  Mr.  Dicey  was- 
the  very  man  to  write  such  a  book  those  were  aware,  who  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  resided  at  Naples  during  the  last  days  of  the  Bourbon- 
monarchy  and  throughout  the  Garibaldian  Dictatorship.  We  feared, 
however,  he  might  be  disposed  to  be  more  than  just  to  Victor 
Emanuel  and  Cavour,  and  less  than  just  to  Garibaldi.  He  has,, 
however,  distributed  merit  as  regards  the  work  of  making  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy  with  perfect  impartiality.  He  does  not  conceal  the 
personal  weaknesses  of  the  late  King,  whom  he  reckons,  and  rightly,  as 
“  a  man  with  great  qualities,  many  failings,  high  ambition,  and  strong 
passions,  but  both  in  his  virtues  aud  in  his  faults,  above  all,  a  man.” 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  and  Catullus.  An  Experiment  in  Trans¬ 
lation.  By  W.  F.  Shaw,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) — The  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  render  these  four  poets  (or,  as  Mr.  Shaw  in 
one  place  calls  them,  “  these  amusing  writers  ”)  “  attractive  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ”  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  will  obviously  depend  on. 
the  amount  of  taste  and  discretion  possessed  by  the  translator,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  prose 
translator  must  sacrifice  “  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  to  fidelity  to  the 
text,”  while  in  verse  translations  “the  exact  meaning  often  has  to  be- 
sacrificed  to  the  exigencies,  of  rhyme  ”  (of  which,  as  is  truly  re¬ 
marked,  “there  is  none  in  the  original”),  Mr.  Shaw  has  adopted 
an  unrhymed  “  trochaic,  octosyllabic  ”  metre,  which  will  be  re¬ 
cognised,  though  in  some  cases  with  difficulty,  as  the  metre  of' 
“Hiawatha.”  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  able  to  com¬ 
bine  the  merit,  of  both  styles  may  be  fairly  judged  from  his  rendering, 
of  Juvenal,  iii.,  299-308  : — 

“ Noble  freelom  of  the  poor  mail! 

Isn’t  he  free  to  vet  well  cudgelled  ? 

Isn’t  he  free  to  her  permission 
To  get  home  to  he.!,  before  his 
Few  remaining  'eeth  are  knocked  out  ? 

Worse  than  all  remain  the  burglar 
Who  will  rob  you  when  work’s  over, 

And  the  shop-door  is  chain-bolted  [sic], 

Aud  to  cut  your  th-o  it,  the  foot-pad . 

Then  it  is  these  fish  discover 
That  the  best  baits  in  the  city.” 

The  felicity  of  the  last  two  lines  is  especially  noticeable.  Among' 
isolated  specimens  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  mastery  over  his  metre,  we  award 
the  palm,  after  some  consideration,  to  “Juno  was  a  maid,  then; 
and  Jove,”  “His  nail  to  the  quick;  come  hither,”  and  “A  cross 
sometimes,  sometimes  a  crown,”  the  effect  of  which  w?e  consider 
superior  to  that  of  passing  a  lawn-mower  over  a  rockery.  The  spelling 
of  the  volume  is  occasionally  eccentric,  as  in  “donned  her  whig,’” 
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and  11  bread  of  finest  flower.”  In  punctuation,  a  corrupt  following  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Cambridge  system,  combined  with  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  of  inaccuracy,  has  produced  some  odd  results,  perhaps 
the  oddest  of  which  is  seen  in  such  notes  as  these  :  “  Men  kiss  you  not 
out  of  friendship,  but  mere  flattery,  Paley,”  and  “  that  stingy  old 
Laetorius,  Paley,”  where,  though  there  are  several  other  possibilities, 
Mr.  Paley’s  name  seems  at  first  sight  like  a  profane  counterpart  of 
that  mystery  of  onr  childhood,  “  selah.”  But  faults  of  execution  are 
•.as  nothing,  compared  to  the  fault  of  publishing  the  book  at  all. 
Whether  or  no  “  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  what  is  obnoxious”  from 
the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Shaw  has 
cot  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  the  evil  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
this  one  satire.  The  notes  frequently  make  the  matter  worse,  some¬ 
times  needlessly,  as  in  the  extraordinary  note  on  p.  262,  recording  an 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  Italy.  It  seems  to  us  a  blunder  of 
ji,  very  serious  kind  to  publish  for  the  “general  reader,”  in  a  form 
which  may  reach  the  drawing-room  table,  such  hints  of  the  things 
which  “  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  ”  as  may  be  found  freely 
scattered  over  Mr.  Shaw’s  pages.  The  translator  should  have  put  to 
himself,  in  a  quite  different  sense,  the  question  on  the  title-page, 
— “  Quis  leget  haec  ?” 

The  Library  Manual,  by  J.  Herbert  Slater  (L.  Upcott  Gill), 
which  aims  at  being  a  guide  to  the  formation  of  a  library,  and  “  the 
valuation  of  rare  and  splendid  books,”  is  one  of  those  works  which 
it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  pick  holes  in  ;  and,  indeed,  the  author 
looks  forward  to  some  such  experience.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
full  of  useful  information,  is  well  arranged,  and  contains  much  sound 
advice.  But  when  Mr.  Slater  was  giving  counsel  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  library,  why  should  he  include  among  books  of  reference  (p.  20) 
the  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  for  1860  ?  Surely  the 
book  collector  should  either  take  the  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
which  is  now  being  issued,  or  he  should  take  a  complete  edition  of 
another  encyclopedia  of  later  date  than  1860,  if  he  wishes  to  use  it 
as  “  a  work  which  may  help  him  to  further  information.” 

Madelaine’s  Fault:  a  Story  of  French  Life,  translated  by  Morris 
Neale' (Remington  and  Co.),  is  pathetic  enough,  and  has  the  merit  of 
being  short.  The  “  fault  ”  of  Madelaine,  though  French  in  character, 
will  not  be  considered  a  very  heinous  one,  except  by  those  who  set  up 
an  almost  Pharisaical  standard  of  morality.  Yet  we  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  see  the  real  sinner  punished,  in  the  shape  of  M.  Robert  Wall, 
who  tempted  Madelaine,  rather  than  Madelaine  herself.  But  then, 
French  literature  is  nearly  as  deficient  in  “  poetic  justice  ”  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Arnold,  French  character  is  in  “  morality.” 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mythology  and  Folic- 
lore.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul  and 
Co.) — This  work,  of  which  our  notice  has  been  delayed  too  long,  is 
.intended  by  its  learned  author  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  his 
•“  Manual  of  Mythology,”  and  his  more  elaborate  examination  of  the 
“  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.”  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  general 
■view  of  the  mass  of  popular  traditions  of  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and,  by  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  a  scientific  com¬ 
parison,  to  ascertain  their  mutual  relation,  their  real  nature,  and 
their  intrinsic  value.  Under  the  general  head  of  tradition  are  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  myths,  folk-lore,  fairy  tales,  and  romances  which  for 
centuries  formed  the  delight  of  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Germans,  and  Celts.  Many  of  these,  in  various  forms,  are  as  much 
alive  and  as  much  loved  to-day  as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago. 
"The  science  of  comparative  mythology  must  be  considered  as  yet  only 
in  its  infancy.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “  Queen  of  the  Air  ”  will 
remember  what  charming  speculations  are  there  connected  with  some 
•of  the  Greek  myths.  The  skilful  handling  in  that  instance  applied  to 
one  group  of  subjects  was,  as  it  were,  a  flash  of  revelation  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  vast  area  which  lies  ready  for  exploration  by  com¬ 
petent  travellers.  The  work  under  notice  throws  a  fuller  and  broader 
■light  over  the  same  field  of  work,  and,  beyond  any  doubt,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  increases  in  proportion  as  the  light  reveals  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Starting  from  the  idea  that  the  myth  is  a  kind 
of  parasite,  ready  to  twine  round  any  stem,  the  author  sets  himself  to 
examine  the  various  stems  round  which  the  leading  myths  of  the 
great  Aryan  family  have  become  entwined  ;  and  truly,  the  work 
-is  as  delicate  as  to  uncurl  the  clinging  tendrils  of  a  vine,  nor  does 
it  fix  the  thought  on  forms  of  less  obvious  beauty  or  habits  of 
less  curious  interest.  The  work  is  one  of  comparison  and  analysis,  for 
•comparative  mythology  deals  with  the  stories  of  the  world,  just  as 
^philology  deals  with  its  speech.  By  following  the  indications  of 
significance  in  the  names  which  appear  in  the  earlier  myths,  it  detects 
•the  meaning  of  the  tale  in  which  they  first  took  definite  shape.  Then, 
•tracing  the  great  river  of  tradition  down  from  its  source,  it  notes  the 
variations,  losses,  and  accretions  which  gradually  transform  the 
original  tale.  One  great  cause  affecting  the  development  of  myths 
was  the  dispersion  of  the  primitive  Aryan  race  over  certain  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  the  probable  working  of  this  cause  is  very  ingeniously 
tracked  out  in  the  opening  chapter.  As  one  follows  the  subject 
farther,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  study  of  mythology  is  to 


a  great  extent  the  study  of  corruption.  The  original  beauty  of  the 
stoiy  or  tradition  becomes,  principally  by  failure  of  memory,  but  also 
by  misunderstanding  and  defective  expression,  so  changed  and  trans¬ 
formed  in  its  onward  progress,  that  it  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the 
children  s  game  called  “  Russian  scandal,”  in  which  similar  causes, 
arising  from  the  frailty  of  our  common  nature,  work  out  an  exactly 
similar  result.  It  should  not  be  left  unmentioned  that  the  author 
energetically  protests  against  the  common  impression  that  compara¬ 
tive  mythology  resolves  everything  into  allusions  to  the  Sun.  He 
admits,  indeed,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  myths  do  relate  to  that 
luminary,  in  virtue  of  its  essential  importance  to  human  life  and 
action  ;  but  he  gives  ample  illustration  that  the  dawn,  the  fire,  tho 
winds,  the  waters,  the  clouds,  the  eartb,  the  under-world,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness,  all  have  their  parts  to  play  on  the  great  and  crowded  stage  on  which 
human  intelligence  and  fancy  placed  them  before  history  was  born. 
A  discussion,  in  one  of  several  appendices,  of  the  theory  that  the 
Olympian  gods  are  an  anthropomorphic  representation  of  a  series  of 
truths  divinely  revealed  to  man,  which  is  strongly  maintained  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  “  Homeric  Studies,”  and  is  here  vigorously  contested, 
will  assuredly  not  diminish  the  value  or  interest  of  a  volume  which 
can  certainly  lay  claim  to  much  of  both. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  republishes  from  Knoiuledge  twelve  star  maps, 
under  the  title  The  Stars  in  their  Seasons.  (Wyman  and  Sons.)  — 
There  is  a  list  of  stars  of  the  first  three  magnitudes,  a  table  of 
reference  for  using  the  maps,  and  a  general  explanation.  Each  map 
is  accompanied  by  a  time-table.  The  general  result  is  that  the 
whole  subject  is  made  easily  intelligible.  The  colouring  of  the  maps, 
a  blue  ground  with  white  lettering,  is  both  attractive  and  appro¬ 
priate  ;  but,  for  use  at  night,  a  white  ground  with  black  lettering 
would  have  been,  we  think,  more  practically  useful. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  By  R.  A.  Proctor.  A  new  edition.  (Cbatto 
and  Windus.) — We  have  no  doubt  that  this  handy  little  edition  of  oue 
of  Mr.  Procter’s  most  attractive  series  of  papers  will  be  welcome  to 
many.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  author’s  power  of  combining  a 
modicum  of  fact  with  much  attractive  speculation. 

Books  Received. — Yol.  III.  of  Gladstone  and  his  Contemporaries. 
By  Thomas  Archer.  (Blackie  and  Son.) — This  work,  which  is  now 
brought  down  to  1860,  continues  to  merit  what  we  have  already  said 
of  the  earlier  volumes.  The  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  is  very  satis¬ 
factorily  told. - The  Amusing  Adventures  of  Guzman  of  Alfaraque. 

By  Mateo  Aleman.  Translated  by  Edward  Lowdell.  (Vizetelly.) — 
This  is  a  very  well-executed  translation  of  a  famous  “  Rogue’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  which,  however,  we  cannot  place  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 

“  Gil  Bias.” - The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland.  By  J.  L. 

Joynes.  (Kegan  Paul.)— The  public  knows  the  character  of  this  book 
sufficiently,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  and  “  martyrdom  ”  it  has 
secured  its  author.  We  confess  that  we  are  surprised  there  should 
have  been  so  much  ado  over  what  is  rather  a  juvenile  perform¬ 
ance. - Chums  :  a  Tale  of  the  Queen’s  Navy.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) 

— This  three-volume  novel  contains  more  vulgarity  of  thought  and 
language  than  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  We  regret  that  it  should 
be  associated  with  so  honourable  a  service  as  the  Navy,  and  that  it 

should  have  ever  been  published. - Outline  of  the  History  of  the 

English  Language  and  Literature.  (W.  and  R.  Chambers.) — A  use¬ 
ful,  compact,  little  manual.  We  do  not  quite  understand,  however, 
what  principle  the  compiler  of  the  final  “  Tabular  Outline  of  Modern 
English  Literature”  has  adopted  in  his  descriptions  of  authors.  If 
Bacon  be  correctly  designated  as  an  essayist,  why  should  Addison  be 
dismissed  simply  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hume  only  as  a  librarian 

and  Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy  in  France  ? - Links  with 

the  Absent ;  or,  Chapters  on  Correspondence.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Ursuline  Community,  Thurles.  (Washbourne.) — This  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  most  Complete  Letter- writers.  Does  the  author, 
however,  recommend  for  imitation  the  example  given  (p.  114)  of  an 
address  of  the  pupils  of  some  seminary  to  an  Archbishop,  in  which 
there  is  very  fine-writing  about  “  the  moon’s  dimpling  smiles  on 
some  fair  lake,”  and  the  voice  of  gratitude  is  directed  to  “  be  heard 
in  music’s  swelling  tide,  in  every  note  of  silvery  soDg,  in  the  word 
and  gesture  of  the  personated  native  of  sunny  France,  the  Italian, 

or  the  dweller  by  the  matchless  Rhine”  ? - Charles  Albert  Fechter. 

By  Kate  Field.  (Osgood,  Boston.) — A  collection  of  criticisms,  by  a 
variety  of  writers,  which  may  be  dismissed  as  appreciative  rather 

than  discriminating. - The  School  Board  Chronicle  Edition  of  the 

Nexo  Code.  (Grant  and  Co.) — The  New  Code  is  here  annotated, 
analysed,  and  indexed  specially  for  the  use  of  members  of  School 
Boards  and  the  managers  and  teachers  of  public  elementary  schools. 
Mr.  Richard  Gowing,  who  has  brought  out  this  edition,  has  done  his 
work  well. 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  March  : — 
Part  22  of  English  Etchings,  containing  commendable  specimens  of 
the  work  of  G.  Aikman,  A.R.S.A.,  R.  Currie,  and  W.  P.  Crooke. — 
The  Magazine  of  Art,  an  average  number. — Art  and  Letters,  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  well-illustrated  number. — L’ Art  de  la  Femme. — Part  5 
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of  Greater  London,  which  deals  with  the  districts  of  Harlington,  West 
Drayton,  Norwood,  Cowley,  Uxbridge,  &c. — The  Journal  of  Psycho¬ 
logical  Medicine. — The  Eolh-lore  Journal ,  to  which  Mr.  Black  contri¬ 
butes  an  interesting  account  of  “  The  Hare  in  Folk-lore.  Ihe  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  which  gives  some  curious  accounts  of  “  Perversion  of 
Herbivora.”  We  have  heard  of  sheep  being  fed  on  fish,  but  a  sheep  that 
will  eat  a  mutton-chop  is  a  novelty ;  and  it  will  be  news  to  most  per¬ 
sons  to  learn  that  old  or  ailing  horses,  if  fed  upon  “  flesh-meal,  will 
increase  in  hoalth  and  weight. — The  Theatre,  containing  photographs 
of  Miss  W.  Emery  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Bancroft. — Science  Gossip. — The 
Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — The  Month. — The  Law  Magazine.  Time. 
— The  Nautical  Magazine. — Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine. 
Tinsley’s  Magazine,  which  opens  with  the  first  chapters  of  a  new 
serial  story. — Belgravia,  in  which  Ouida’s  “  Frescoes”  are  concluded. 
— London  Society. — Chambers’ s  Journal.- — Cassell’s  Magazine.  Aunt 
Judy’s  Magazine. — Good  Words. — All  the  Tear  Round. — The  Sunday 
Magazine. — The  Leisure  Hour,  containing  an  account  of  the  sheep- 
eating  parrots  of  New  Zealand. — The  Sunday  at  Home,  which  has  for 
frontispiece  a  very  good  specimen  of  oleograph  printing.  The 
Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion.— The  Continent,  the  principal  illustrated 
article  in  which  is  devoted  to  “Terra  Cotta  in  Architecture.  ’ 
Harper’s  Monthly.  _ 

Eeratum. — The  edition  of  “Othello  ”  referred  to  in  our  last  number 
is  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Purnell,  and  not,  as  printed,  Mr.  E.  R.  Parnell. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Abbott  (Dr.),  Dints  on  Home  Teaching,  cr  8vo . (Seeley  &  Co  ) 

Alcott  (L.  M.),  Jaek  and  Jill,  12mo  . . . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Alcott  (L.  M.).  Jimmy’s  Cruise  in  the  *  Pinafore,’  12mo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Barnard  (F.),  Behind  a  Brass  Knocker,  8vo... . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Browning  (H.),  Joooseria,  12mo .  . . (Smith  &  Elder) 

Carter  (T.  F.),  Narrative  of  the  Boer  War,  8vo  . . . (Remington) 

Collins  (M.),  Sweet  Anne  Page,  12mo  . . .  .(Chatto  &  Windns) 

Duff  (A.),  by  Thomas  Smith,  cr  8vo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Ellis  (W.  E.),  The  Irish  Education  Directory,  cr  Svo  . (Ponsonby) 

Fothergill  (J.  M.),  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  &e.,  Part  2,  cr  8vo . (Lewis) 

Gale  (J.  T.),  Local  Parliament  Handbook,  cr  8vo  . . (A.  Heywooa) 

Graham  (R.),  Algebraic  Factors,  12mo . . (Ponsonby) 

Hawthorne  (J.),  Sebastian  Strome,  12mo . . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Hope  (A.  J.  B  ).  Order  and  Worship,  cr  Svo  . . (J.  Mnrray) 

Hunt  (A.  W.),  The  Leaden  Casket,  12mo  . . . (Chatto  &  Windns) 

Hunt  (A.  W.),  Self -Condemned,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Hyde  (J.  N.),  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  8vo... (Churchill) 

Leigh  (F.  B.),  Ten  Years  in  a  Georgia  Plantation,  8vo .  (Bentley) 

Lennard  (T.  11.),  The  Position  in  Law  of  Women,  8vo  . (Waterlow) 

Like  his  Own  Daughter,  cr  8vo  . . . (W.  Smith) 

Macdonald  (G.),  Castle  Warlock,  cr  8vo .  . . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Maclear  (G.  F.),  Evidential  Value  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  cr  Svo  (Macmillan) 
My  Tiivial  Life  and  Misfortunes,  by  a  Plain  Woman,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  (Blackwood) 

Pusey  (E.  B.),  Selections  from  Writings,  cr  8vo  . . (IUvingtou) 

Randolph  (Mrs.),  Woodruffe,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . . (Hurst  &  Blackett) 

Smith  (E.  F.),  In  a  Vain  Shadow,  3  vols.  cr  8vo .  ...^.(Remington) 

Sophocles,  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse,  by  L.  Campbell  (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Stimson  (L.  A.),  A  Treatise  on  Fractures,  8vo  . .  (Churchill) 

Stray  Papers  on  Education,  by  “  B.  H.,”  cr  Svo . . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Students’  Encyclopaedia  of  Universal  Knowledge,  Vol.  1  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Verne  (J.),  Godfrey  Morgan,  cr  Svo  . . . (S.  Low) 

West  (S.),  How  to  Examine  the  Chest,  12mo . (Churchill) 

Williams  (G.  W.),  A  Hi-tory  of  the  Negro  Race  iu  America  (Putnam’s  Son?) 

Wolseley  (G.).  Memoir  of,  by  C.  K.  Low,  cr  8vo  . . . (Bentley) 

Wooder  (J.),  The ./Esthetic,  &c.,  cr  Svo  . (Simpkin  &  Marshall) 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  "THE  SPECTATOR." 

Yearly.  Half.  Quail  erly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £1  8  6  ......  0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6 . 0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  E. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  ihe  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 

HINDLEY’S  From  9d  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

CHINTZES,  c.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  T64-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LIBERTY’S 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

AChesham  Ho“e,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Page  . .£10  10  0 

Half-Page .  5  5  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6 


Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 


Narrow  Column . £3  10  O 

Half-Column  .  1  15  0‘ 

Quarter-Column .  0  17  0 


Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words}. 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

Explanatory  Boole,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  free  on  application • 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Civil  Service  Gazette. — “  The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe.” - English  Churchman. — “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

de-erve  the  best  tbanks  of  investors  and  speculators.” - Society. — “  I  commend 

Messrs.  Gutter idge’s  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  study  of  capitalists.” 
- Manchester  Courier. — “  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  the  plan  will  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” Figaro. — **  Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention ;  the  book  i3  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive.”  _ 


Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

OKE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  or  dimness 

of  sight  can  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses 
imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Op¬ 
tician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh 
Gardeus,  Euston  Square,  Loudon,  daily  (Saturdays  excepted),  ten  to  four.  Sir 
JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — ‘‘I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London 
without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your 
glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford, 
late  Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
my  sight  could  hive  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  82.  I  can 
now  read  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.” 
Similar  testimonials  from  John  Lowe,  Esq,  M.D.,  J.  P.  Lynn,  Physician  toH.R.H, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Lieut. -Gen.  Macmullen* 
Brentwood;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  Laurauce's  Pamphlet,  “Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post 
free. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 


100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


H  U  N YAD I 
JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  V.  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  V.  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,"  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  la  Cd 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS." 


“  AN  AGREEABLE,  RE¬ 
FRESHING,  AND  USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 
German  Hospital,  Dalston. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10,000,000. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  oentury  as 
the  best/  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
tiie  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great, measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlauds’  Odonto. 


MORSON’S 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the- 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  !  M  niPTOTIH  M 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  Gd  ;  Globules,  2s,  I  IM  U  I  iJ  L.  V  I  I  U  I  ■  » 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d  ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  i3  therefore  neeessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 
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THE  Government  Emigrant  Ship 

WESTMEATH  starts  on  the  12th  inst.,  for  New 
Zealand,  and  SIX  POUNDS  IS  STILL  WANTED  to 
-complete  the  Passage-money  of  Two  Orphan  Children 
and  their  elderly  widowed  Aunt  (all  wholly  unprovided 
for  and  ineligible  for  free  or  assisted  passages),  to 
whom  an  Uncle  there  offers  a  permanent  home. 
The  father,  who  raided  himself  from  field-labour  to 
the  post  of  clerk  in  a  bank,  was  a  man  of  exceptionally 
high  character,  and  died  lately,  after  long  illness  and 
great  domestic  sorrows. — Reference  permitted  to 
H.  Howgravc  Graham,  Esq.,  5  Heath  Rise, 
Hampstead,  and  C.  Kegan  Paul,  Esq.,  1  Paternoster 
Square,  by  whom  Contributions  will  be  received. 

WANTED,  after  Easter,  by  a  B  A. 

(Lond.l,  an  ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP  in 
a  HIGH-CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  Classics,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Science,  &e.  Six  years’  experience ;  good  dis- 
ciplinarian ;  high  testimonials  and  references. — 
Address,  “SIGMA,”  Brear’s  Library,  Bradford, 
Yorks. 

WANTED,  at  the  beginning  of  May, 

a  LADY,  as  HEAD  ASSISTANT,  to  teach 
thorough  English,  with  advanced  Arithmetic  and 
Latin.  Experience  and  ability  as  a  teacher  requisite. 
— Apply,  stating  salary  required,  the  LADY  PRIN¬ 
CIPAL,  High  School,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 


THE  MANCHESTER  HIGH 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the  post  of  HEAD  MISTRESS,  which  will  be 
VACANT  in  July.  The  New  Head  Mistress  will  be 
required  to  enter  on  her  duties  in  September. 

Negotiations  for  a  scheme  arc  ponding  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the  Head  Mis¬ 
tress  may  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £150,  and  a 
Capitation  Fee  of  not  less  than  10s  nor  more  than  £2 
on  each  pupil  attending  the  School. 

The  Committee  offer  for  the  present  a  fixed  salary 
of  £150,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  on  each  pupil 
above  the  number  of  150,  and  up  to  the  number  of 
500.  There  are  now  about  540  pupils  in  the  School. 

Applications  from  Candidates  should  state  their 
age  and  qualifications,  and  are  to  lie  forwarded  on  or 
before  March  15th,  together  with  20  printed  copies  of 
testimonials,  to  Mrs.  ROBY,  Woodhill,  Pendleton, 
Manchester,  from  whom  further  information  can  be 
obtained. _ 

Bradford  technical 

COLLEGE.— WANTED,  about  the  Middle  of 
April,  a  MASTER  to  TEACH  MATHEMATICS, 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  ;  a  Graduate 
preferred. — Applications  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  CHRISR. 
OATENBY,  Secretary,  on  or  before  6th  March,  1883. 

B Bradford  tec hn i c a l 

COLLEGE.— WANTED,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  a  MASTER  to  teach  English  Subjects. — Appli¬ 
cations  to  be  sent  to  CHRISTOPHER  GATENBY, 
Secretary,  on  or  before  March  20th. 

OVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— The 

Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  of  long  experience, 
late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.,  Cambridge,  and  formerly 
Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  |Scliool  and  at 
Wellington  College,  PREPARES  BOY'S  for  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH  LECTURESHIP. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  FRENCH 
LECTURER  at  University  College,  to  be  forwarded, 
■with  testimonials,  to  the  COLLEGE  REGISTRAR, 
on  or  before  May  1st.  The  Leoturer  will  be  required 
to  commence  his  duties  at  the  end  of  September. 

For  all  particulars,  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
University  College,  Liverpool. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS,  in  One  of  the  Healthiest  Suburbs  of 
London,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Preparation 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Lbcal  Examinations. 
Among  the  Professors  are:— F.  Ryland,  Esq.,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  C.  J. 
Frost,  Esq  ,  Mus.  Doc.;  C.  H.  Midforth,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington.  Lnrge  garden.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  PRINCIPALS,  Welland  House, Forest  Hill. 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

8HIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
sucoesses  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

Radley  college  scholar- 

SHIPS. — An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  fonr 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14,  on  January  1st,  1883.— 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Bight  £40,  Fonr 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


ILFRACOMBE.— Tbe  ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardeus,  specially  fitted 
£or  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 

LEGAL& GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each.  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  tbe 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


BRAY  A  IS’  DIALYSED 


IRON. 


F  E  R 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 


THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  tbe  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


1A  DUO  ATI  ON. —  A  Lady  wishes 

li  strongly  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH'S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pnpils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils. — Address,  “C.  W.  S.  E./’iSt.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


A  LADY,  of  considerable  experience 

in  the  education  and  management  of  Children, 
assisted  by  a  yonnger  Sister,  is  desirous  of  under¬ 
taking  the  Entiro  Charge  of  TWO  YOUNG 
ORPHANS,  or  of  Children  whose  Parents  are  abroad. 
Her  house  is  in  a  healthy  locality,  with  garden 
attached.  Good  references  given  and  required  — 
“  M.  N.  H.,”  1  Edith  Grove,  Fulham  Road,  London, 
S.W. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MiY  3  M 


ATCHES. 


jg  RYANT  AND  jyjAY’S  ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MAT'S  M 


ATCHES. 


|  Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

PRY’S  TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

i  JJ  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

nnnn  a  TTULY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
OUOU-a.  *<  strictly Dure.”—W.  W.  Stoddart, 
I  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  ‘MEDALS. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 

by  sorting  your  Letters  and  Papers  into 

STONES 

PATENT 

BOXES 

AND  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Stone’s  Patent  Index  Letter  Files,  Pigeon  Holes, 
Solicitor’s  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c., 
of  all  Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  M3n^ecntcrand  BANBURY. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  _ _ 

R  K  M  A  R  K  A  1!  1,  H,  V  E  R  V  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

LAMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers, 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  in- 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINT- 

MENT.— Dyspepsia,  Jaundice. — These  com¬ 
plaints  are  the  results  of  a  disordered  liver,  which 
secretes  bile  in  quality  or  quantity  unsuitable  for 
digestion,  which  requires  a  free  flow  of  healthy  bile,  to' 
insure  which  Holloway’s  Phis  and  Ointment  have 
long  been  famous,  far  eclipsing  alL  other  remedies. 
Unsuitable  food,  irregularity  of  living,  unhealthy 
climates,  aud  other  causes  are  constantly  throwing 
the  liver  into  disorder,  but  that  important  organ 
can,  under  all  circumstances,  soon  be  regulated  and 
healthily  adjusted  by  Holloway's  Pills  and  Ointment, 
which  acts  directly  upon  its  secreting  cells.  Tho 
Ointment  rubbed  on  the  skin  penetrates  immediately 
to  the  liver,  whose  tissues  it  rectifies.  One  trial  is  aLL 
that  is  needed ;  a  cure  will  soon  follow. 
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QUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

O  BONUS  RESULTS. 

Participation  Policies. 

The  Profits  now  being  distributed  are  exceptionally 
large,  and  average  a  return  in  cash  of  34  per  cent,  on 
the  Premiums  paid  during  the  last  five  years,  or  an 
addition  to  the  sums  assured  of  56  per  cent,  of  such 
premiums. 


s 


UN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

REDUCTION  of  PREMIUMS. 


Non-participating  Policies 

May  now  be  effected  on  a  new  and  further  reduced 
soale. 


Q  U  N  LIFE  OFFICE. 

lO  TONTINE  BONUS  ASSURANCES. 

Yery  Low  Rates. 

Policies  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  now 
issued  at  premiums  very  little  in  excess  of  tbe 
Society's  Without-profit  Rates,  which  entitle  holders 
to  the  profits  arising  from  them  by  way  of  Tontiue 
Bonus,  payable  with  the  fum  assured  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  who  attain  the  age  of  70  years  and 
upward-.  A  full  explanation  of  the  scheme  will  be 
forwarded,  on  application  to 

J.  G.  PRIESTLEY,  Actuary. 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 


QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

lO  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


rp  HE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


A' 


CCIDENTS  ! — -64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 


RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 

£1,8-10,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons  j  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
March  31st,  1880. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 


Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £S80,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  Loudon,  E.C. 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice][and  i Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

SAN  A  B  A  L  M  . 

— This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order, — 
B.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


T 


HE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 


st. 


THE  NEW 


NOVELS. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUN  BURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 

Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianella,”  &c. 

Miss  Cheyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  War.” 

Bid  Me  Discourse.  By  Mary 

Cecil  Hat,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”' 

Sanguelac.  By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  “  Ivy :  Cousin  and  Bride,”  &c. 


rPHE  DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 

X  TORS’  ASSOCIATION  (Limited). 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 

Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 

Chairman.  Hon.  Edward  Marjori- 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq.  banks,  M.P. 

Hon.  Secretary— Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 
N.W. 


The  Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  the  best  class  in  House  Painting, 
Artistic  Decoration,  Paper-hangings,  Furniture,  Up¬ 
holstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All  work 
done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most  thorough 
character,  and  one  of  the  Managers  being  an  accom¬ 
plished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of  its  aims  to 
promote  the  truest  artistic  principles.  Every  work¬ 
man  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  business,  orders 
entrusted  will  be  carried  out  economically  and  well. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 


UTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 

STUDIORUM  ;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenaum,  Academy ,  Portfolio ,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6d,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


XT  T ILLIAM  S.  BURTON’ S 

VV  FIRST  SALE  OF 

SURPLUS  STOCK. 


It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Se  on.l  Edition. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

►HYSICAL  METEMPIRIC.  By  the- 

late  Alfred  Barratt,  with  a  Portrait. 


By  the  same  Author. 


MIYSICAL  ETHICS  ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Action.  8vo,  cloth,  12$. 


W illiams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,. 
Edinburgh. 


In  thepr'ss,  in  1  vo1.  8vo  (nearly  r^adv). 

Revelation  and  modern 

-  THEOLOGY  CONTRASTED  ;  or,  the  Simplic'ty 
of  the  Apostolic  Gospel  Demonstrated.  By  the  Rev.. 
C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,  Prebendary  r  f  St.  Paul’s. 

London:  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


Second  Edition. 

QPANISH  TOWNS  and  SPANISH 

kJ  PICTURES. 

•'  Agreeable  recollections  of  pleasant  Spain.” — Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell. 

“Full  of  interesting  recollections.” — Dean  Stan¬ 
ley. 

”  Genuine  throughout,  and  giving  a  pleasure  closely 
akin  to  that  of  actual  travel.” — Guardian. 

J.  T.  Hayes,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Coveut  Garden. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d. 

TNTER  FLUMINA:  Verses  Written 

X  among  Rivers.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Morgan,  M.A.. 

Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford;  and  6  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Caring  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.r;s.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  AND  GENERAL 
HOUSE  FURNITURE,  AT 


10  to  50  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT 

DURING  MARCH. 

THE  ARTICLES  INCLUDE 


FENDERS  in  Brass,  Ormolu,  Steel,  and  Iron. 

STOVES  for  Dining-rooms,  Drawing  rooms,  Bed¬ 
rooms,  Halls,  &c. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES  in  Statuary,  Pure  White,  St. 
Ann’s,  Rouge  Rojmle  Brocatelle  brune,  Belgian 
Black,  and  other  M irbles ;  also  in  Wood,  Composition, 
and  Iron. 

LAMPS  of  every  description. 

G  ASALIERS  in  Ormulu,  Ormoln  and  Glass,  Bronze, 

fee. 

COAL  BOXES  and  SCOOPS  in  Copper,  Brass, 
Japanned  Iron,  and  various  Woods. 

CANDELABRA  in  Ormolu,  Bronze,  Ac. 

CLOCKS  in  Ormolu,  various  Marbles,  Bronze,  and 
Wood.  Many  beautiful  Designs,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

BEDSTEADS — Brass,  Brass  and  Iron,  andiron,  at 
half-price. 

CABINET  and  GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNITURE, 
comprising  Suites  of  Bedroom  Furniture,  Wardrobes, 
Dressing  Tables,  Washstands,  Toilet  Glasses,  &o. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  comprising  Side- 
boards.  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons,  Couches, 
Easy  Chairs,  &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  comprising 
Cabinets,  Mirrors,  Whatnots,  Couches,  Easy  Chairs, 
Small  and  Occasional  Chairs,  Girandoles,  Fancy 
Tables,  &c. 

A  Small  Stock  of  TAPESTRIES,  SATIN  CLOTHS, 
FRENCH  TERRYS,  CRETONNES,  &c.,  willbeofiered 
at  half-price  duriDg  the  Sale. 

GLASS — Table,  Toilet,  Kitchen,  Ac. 

CHINA  DINNER  and  DESSERT  SERVICES. 

FIVE. O’CLOCK  TEA  SETS,  Ac.  PORCELAIN 
TOILET  SETS,  &c.,  at  half-price  during  the  Sale. 

A  variety  of  other  Articles  in  the  Furnishing 
Department  will  be  offered  at  similar  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  88  (late 

39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1  to  A  Newman  Street, 
London, W. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 


By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornliill  Magazine,  post  free* 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  jer  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY,. 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO..  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


PROTESTANT  CHURCH,  LEIPZIG. 

— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post  4|d). — Nawarth 
Castle;  Illustrations  of  American  Planning  and 
Construction— The  Outlook  for  1883— Medieval  Cyprus 
— Dudley  Gallery — Flaxman’s  Drawings — Wren  and 
Westminster  Abbey — French  Furniture — Archaeology 
and  Irish  Affairs,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all 
Newsmen. 


Library  catalogues,  for 

registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4b  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6d  upwards. 

*„*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG* 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND, 


March  10,  1883.] 
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GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES 


,  RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SOF 


S 


FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart,  of  the  Wind-,  River  Basins  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  39. 

Imperial  folio,  half  bound  ra«sia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5*. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  pilt  edges  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  name?  is  most  judicious.** — Athenceum. 


Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD  :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  hilf-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 


MR.  FERGUSON’S  NEW  BOOK. 


In  crown  8vo,  clotb,  price  5s. 

SURNAMES  AS  A  SCIENCE. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  and 

FAMILY  of  NAPOLEON.  With  Il¬ 
lustrative  Anecdotes  from  the  most 
Authentic  Sources.  By  Madame  Junot 
(afterwards  Duchesse  d’Abrantes).  Em¬ 
bellished  by  Portraits  of  the  Entire 
Bonaparte  Family.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  3  vols.  demy  8vo,  3Gs. 

“The  memoirs  of  Madame  Junot,  Duchess- 
of  Abrantes,  contain  the  fullest,  the  most 
interesting,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
truest  particulars  ever  published  about 
Napoleon,  from  his  earliest  days  until  his 

final  fall  in  1815 . The  publication  of  a  new 

and  revised  edition  of  the  Junot  memoirs 
(an  excellent  edition,  with  many  fine  por¬ 
traits),  may  be  considered  opportune,  in  view 
of  the  number  of  hostile  studies  of  which 
Napoleon  I.  has  been  made  the  subject  since 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  It  is  something  in 
favour  of  Napoleon  that  while  no  one  knew 
him  better  than  Madame  Junot,  from  before 
the  beginning  until  quite  the  end  of  his  career, 
no  one  has  written  of  him  more  admiringly 
than  she  has  done.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


By  ROBERT  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


SEVEN  YEARS  at  ETON.  With 

Reminiscences  of  my  Contemporaries. 
Edited  by  J.  Brinsley  Richards.  1 
vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 


ALL  THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  SEASON 

Obtain  the  widest  possible  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Works  of  more  than  average  interest  are  added  as  the 
demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming 
Books  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


“No  one  will  find  a  book  upon  Eton  life- 
tiresome,  especially  when  written  like  this- 
of  Mr.  Brinsley-Riehards,  in  a  light  and 
vivacious  style.  Present  and  old  Etonians  in 
particular,  plentiful  as  is  Etonian  literature, 
will  read  it  with  the  greater  interest,  because 
it  deals  with  the  Eton  of  twenty  years  ago.’* 
— Times. 


TEN  YEARS  on  a  GEORGIA 

PLANTATION  since  the  WAR.  By 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Leigh.  1  vol.  demy 
8vo,  10s  Gd. 

This  work  is  Copyright,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 
281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


EINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

LL 

“  THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES,” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITOHPIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  IMITATIONS  OP 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 


Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

***  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


The  LIFE  of  LORD  WOLSELEY. 

Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Account  of  the  Administration  of  Cyprus 
and  the  Transvaal,  the  Secocoeni  Cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  Egyptian  War.  By  C.  R. 
Low,  late  Indian  Navy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


The  RETROSPECT  of  a  LONG 

LIFE.  With  Reminiscences  of  the 
Literary  Men  of  the  Time.  By  Samuel 
Carter  Hall.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with 
Two  Portraits.  [ fust  ready. 


A  MEMOIR  of  WILLIAM  PAGE, 

LORD  HATHERLEY.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Rector  of  Wool- 
beding,  Sussex,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Dean  Hook,”  &c.  2  vols. 

crown  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits. 

\_Just  ready . 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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■  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

TVTOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  on  WEDNESDAY, 

JL\  April  25tli  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Elect  Examiners  in  the 
following  Departments : — 

Examinerships.  Salaries.  Present  Examiners. 

Arts  and  Sciences.  (Each.) 


'Two  in  Classics 


~) 

..  r 
J 

Two  in  the  English  Language,  Litera- ) 
tare,  and  History  ...  ...  ...1 

Two  in  the  Fieuch  Language  and) 

Literature  ...  ...  S 

Two  in  the  German  Language  and  1 

Literature  .  S 

Two  in  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old) 
Testament,  the  Greek  Text  of  the  | 
New  Testament,  tho  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  History  . 

Two  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science 


Two  in  Political  Economy  . 

Two  in  Mathematics  and  Natural) 

Philosophy  . 5 

Two  in  Experimental  Philosophy  ... 

Two  in  Chemistry  . 

Two  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physio- ) 

logy  S 

Two  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and) 
Zoology . 5 

Two  in  Geology  and  Paleontology  ... 


£ 

200 


100 

100 


50 


50 


120 

30 


200 

120 


200 


100 


( James  S.  Reid,  Esq.,  LL.M.,  M.A. 
-j  L.  Schmitz,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
I  F.R.SE. 

C  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A. 

(  Prof.  Henry  Morley,  LL.D. 

(  B.  P.  Buisson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

1  Prof.  Cassal,  LL.D. 
f  Prof.  Althaus,  Ph.D. 

(.Rev.  C.  Schoell,  Ph.D. 

f  Rev.  Prof.  Leathes,  D.D.,  M.A. 

(  Y  acant. 

C  James  Ward,  Esq.,  M.A. 

(  Vacant. 

f  Prof.  Bonamy  Prioe,  LL.D.,  M.A. 
(  Vacant. 

f  B.  Williamson,  Esq.,'M.A.,  P.R.S. 
1  Vncanri 

(Prof.  William  Garnett,  M.A. 

(  Vacant. 

f  Prof.  Dewar,  M.  A.,  E.R.S. 

(  Prof.  T.  E.  Thorpe.  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 
f  Sydney  H.  Vines,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  M.A. 
(  Vacant. 

(Prof.  A.  Macalister,  M.D.,  M.A., 
_)  F.R.S. 

)Prof.  A.  Milnes  Marshall,  M.D., 
(  D.Sc.,  M.A. 

( Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
1  R. Davies  Roberts, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  LIST. 


Just  ready,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

ANCHOR-WATCH  YARNS.  By  Edmund  Downey. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  6s,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN. 
MOORISH  LOTOS  LEAVES  :  Glimpses  of  Southern 

Morocco.  By  G.  D.  Cowan  and  R.  L.  N.  Johnston.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  price  10s  6d. 

“  A  book  not  written  by  a  specialist  or  tourist,  but  by  two  English  residents  in 
Southern  Maroeco  (of  which  far  less  is  known  than  of  the  northern  provinces),  who 
are  evidently  familiar  with  the  language  as  well  as  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Moor.  It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  to  review  this  work  as  exhaustively  as 
space  permits.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  compliment  the  publishers  on  the 
artistically-desigued  and  appropriate  cover,  ns  well  as  on  the  excellence  of  the 

paper  and  type . ‘Moorish  Lotos  Leaves'  is  well  worth  reading.  Its  style  is 

fresh,  bright,  and  unpretentious.” — Sunday  Timas, 

WITH  a  SHOW  THROUGH  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

By  Charles  Dxj  Val.  2  vuls.  deiny  8vo,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
price  21s. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  a  POPULAR  NOVELIST. 

The  NEW  MISTRESS.  A  Tale.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

[This  da y. 

EBERHARD  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Rathsbeek.  By 

Katuakine  Clive,  Author  of  “  In  Spite  of  Fate,”  Ac.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


Laws. 

Two  in  Jurisprudence,  Roman  Law,) 
Principles  of  Legislation,  and  In-i- 
ternational  Law  ...  ..  ) 

Two  in  Equity  and  Real  Property) 

Law  5 

Two  in  Common  Law,  and  Law  and  ) 

Principles  of  Evidence  . j 

Two  in  Constitutional  History  of ) 
England . i 

Medicine. 

Two  in  Medicine . 

Two  in  Surgery . 

'Two  in  Anatomy . 

Two  in  Physiology  . 

Two  in  Obstetric  Medicine  . 

Two  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharma-) 

ceutical  Chemistry  . ) 

Two  in  Forensic  Medicine  . 


iao  1 W.  A.  Hunter,  Esq  ,  LL.D.,  M.A. 
iUU  -j  Warakeri  Esq.,  LL  d. 

Kn  C  Percy  W.  Bunting,  Esq.,  M.A. 
ou  (  Vacant. 

f  James  Anstie,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Q.C, 
00  (  F.  A.  Philbriek,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

0-  (  Oscar  Browning,  Esq.,  M.A. 

“3  (Vacant. 


(  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  Esq.,  M.D. 
(Vacant. 

f  Sir  W.  MacCormac,  M.Cli.,  M.A. 
lou  )  prof.  John  Wood,  F.R.S. 
ioa  f  H.  G.  Howse,  Esq.,  M.S.,  M.B. 
100  (Vacant. 

ion  f  Prof.  A.  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
1U  (Vacant. 

(  J.  M.  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
,0  (Henry  Gervis,  Esq.,  M.D. 

--  (  Prof.  F.  T.  Roberts,  M.D.,  B.So. 
(Vacant. 

-r,  f  A.  J.  Pepper,  Esq.,  M.S.,  M.B. 

(  Prof.  G.  V.  Poore,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  oiler  themselves  for 
re-election. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  Name3  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of 
their  qualifications  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  March  27th. 
It  is  particularly  di  sired  by  the  Senate  that  no  personal  application  of  any  kind 
be  made  to  its  individual  members. 

University  of  London,  By  order  of  the  Senate, 

Burlington  Gardens,  W.,  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A., 

March  6  th,  1883.  Registrar. 


LOVE’S  EMPIRE.  A  New  Romance.  By  a  New 

Writer.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR :  a  Brittany  Story.  By 

Austin  Clare.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“The  interest  of  the  plot  is  considerable,  and  to  such  as  like  a  dash  of  tradition 
and  antiquariauism  with  their  fiction  this  account  of  the  child  who  was  found 
exposed  under  one  of  the  menhirs  on  tho  plain  of  Carnao  will  be  welcome  in  a 
double  sense.  The  sketches  of  life,  manners,  and  scenery  in  the  wild  Breton 
country  are  drawn  with  much  industry,  and  bear  witness  to  the  author’s  skill  as 
well  as  to  the  conscientious  character  of  his  work.” — Athenceam. 


STORIES  by  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Bohemian.”  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

“They  set  forth  some  carious  incidents,  and  individualities  more  curious  still.’* 

— Athenceum . 

“  The  ‘Old  Bohemian'  gives  us  plenty,  as  it  were,  for  our  money,  and  we  wish 
his  book  success  and  a  friendly  audience.” — Saturday  Review. 

Miss  ELVESTER’S  GIRLS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  By-Ways.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  The  clatter  of  the  women  of  the  village  is  almost  as  good  as  the  talk  of  Scott’s 
gossips  in  the  post-office  scene  of  the  1  Antiquary.*  ” — Saturday  Review. 

LEMUEL ;  or,  the  Romance  of  Politics.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Cynthia.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“Really  clever  and  good.  . Wo  believe  that  the  author  of  ‘Lemuel*  will 

make  his  or  her  mark  as  a  novelist.” — Standard. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION". — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-siinilo  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  the  late  and 
present  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 


STEPHENS'  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH 

GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878. 

MAPPIN 

AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O..  LONDON.  W. 

BLAIR’S 

GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 


FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quicldy  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l|d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


POSSESSING  all  tlie  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 

ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  GOLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address* 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.'S  HEW  BOOKS. 


The  SECOND  EDITION  is  NOW  READY  of 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  LAWRENCE. 

By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School  ;  Author  of 
“Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,”  “Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and  2 
Maps,  price  30s. 

In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  work,  ord-er3  will 
be  executed  in  rotation  as  received. 

NEW  VOLUME  by  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Beady  this  day,  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

JOCOSERIA.  Ry  Robert  Browning. 


NEW  VOLUME  by  JOHN  ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  10s  Gd. 

ITALIAN  BYWAYS.  By  John  Addington 

Symonds,  Author  of  “  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  “  Sketches  and 
Studies  in  Italy,”  &c. 


Now  ready,  with  Map,  8vo,  16s. 

ANNALS  of  the  EARLY  CALIPHATE.  By 

Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Mahomet,” 

&c. 


NEW  EDITION  of  MARSHALL’S  “HUMAN 
BODY,”  on  March  12th. 

Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  price,  with  small-folio  Atlas,  21s. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  HUMAN  BODY  : 

its  Structure  and  Functions.  Illustrated  by  Reduced  Copies  of 
the  Author’s  “  Physiological  Diagrams,”  to  which  Series  this  is 
a  Companion  Work.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in 
Schools  and  of  Young  Men  destined  for  the  Medical  Profession, 
and  for  Popular  Instruction  generally.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College, 
London;  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital  ;  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  and  late  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington. 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  at  ALL  the  LIBRARIES. 

PORTIA  ;  or,  44  By  Passions  Rocked.”  By 

the  Author  of  “Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Pawn,”  “Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c. 
3  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  ‘  Portia;  or,  by  Passions  Rocked,’  is  of  the  category  of  novels  to  which  may 
fairly  be  applied  the  epithet  of  *  charnrng/  A  work  which  has  more  than 
ordinary  merit.” — Morning  Post. 


EBB  and  FLOW ;  or,  He  did  His  Best. 

A  Story  of  Five  Years  Ago.  By  Grant  Lloyd.  2  vols.  post  Svo. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  BOOKS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  By  C  F.  Gordon  Curaining. 

With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  253. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  By 

“  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  post  8vo,  25s  6d. 

KING  CAPITAL.  By  William  Sime.  Two  vols. 

post  Svo,  17s.  [Nixt  week. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX.  Ey  Rev.  Greville  Phillimore. 

Crown  8 vo,  7s  6d. 

GERALDINE  HAWTHORNE.  By  the  Author  of 

”  Miss  Molly,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ALIRABI.  By  a  Hadji  of  Hyde  Park.  Crown  Svo* 

7s  6d. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By  Walter  Besant.  Crown 

8  vo,  3i  6J. 

A  LADY’S  DRIVE  from  FLORENCE  to. 

CHERBOURG.  By  Ella  Hunter.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

By  FELL  and  FJORD.  By  E.  J.  Oswald.  Post  8vo, 

with  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 

A  TOUR  in  GREECE.  By  R.  R.  Farrer  and  Lord 

■Windsor.  Royal  8vo,  with  a  Map,  2Ls. 

The  EARLY  HOMES  of  PRINCE  ALBERT.  By 

Alfred  Rimmer.  8vo,  2Ls. 

TRAITS  and  TRAVESTIES.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.. 

Post  8vo,  10s  6J. 

ROUGH  RECOLLECTIONS  of  MILITARY  SER- 

VICE  and  SOCIETY.  By  Lieufc.-Col.  B.  D.  W.  Ramsay.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  21s* 

MEMOIR  of  the  Hon.  GEORGE  KEITH  ELPHIN- 

8TONE,  K.B.,  Viscount  Keith.  By  Alexander  .Allardyce.  Svo,  21s. 

DICK’S  WANDERING.  By  Julian  Sturgis.  3  vols. 

post  8 vo,  25s  6d. 

TRASEADEN  HALL.  By  Major-General  W.  G. 

Hamley.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  Gs. 

The  JEWS  of  BARNOW.  Translated  from  the 

German  by  M.  W.  Macdowall.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MATTHEW  DALE,  FARMER.  By  Mrs.  Sanders. 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 

The  MINISTER’S  SON.  Ey  M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

post  8vo,  25s  6d. 

The  LAIRD’S  SECRET.  By  J.  H.  Jamieson.  2 

vols.  post  Svo,  17s. 

REATA.  By  E.  D.  Gerard.  Cheap  Edition,  crown 

8vo,  6s. 

BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.  By  E.  D.  Gerard. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  “The  ESSAYS  of  SHIRLEY.” 

“  The  name  ‘  Shirley  ’  has  long  been  familiar  to  me,  and  I  read  with  avidity 
what  I  find  marked  in  that  way.” — Thomas  Carlyle. 

“The  Queen  was  most  interested  last  year  in  your  ‘  Defence.’  and  is  pleased  to- 
accept  the  record  of  it  that  you  send  her  Majesty.”— Belter  in  Preface. 


A  BARRISTER-AT-LAW  (B.A.,  Honours,  LL.D.) 

READS  with  PUPILS  at  his  Chambers  in  the  Temple  for  the  various 
Legal,  Military,  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
Backward  Pupils. — For  terms,  &e.,  apply  to  “  aLPHA.”  Reading  Rooms,  Inner 
Temple,  E.C. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi; ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


READING 
Q  A  S  E 


CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

S  for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


ESSAYS  in  HISTOHY  and  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  John  Skelton,  LL.D.  (Edin.)  Including  the  Speech  for  Mary  Stuart, 
with  Letters  from  Disraeli,  Rossetti,  Froude,  &c.  Bound  in  buckram,  with  a 
beautiful  Design  for  a  Head  of  Mary  by  Sir  Noel  Paton.  Price  12s  6d. 

(Of  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of  "The  Essays  of  Shirley,"  in  two  volumes,  only  a  few  copies- 
remain,  and  the  price  has  been  raised  to  25s.) 


The  PRESS  on  “  The  DEFENCE  of  MARY  STUART.” 

The  Athenieum  —Mr.  Skelton  has  succeeded  in  making  out  from  an  original 
noint  of  view  what  is,  at  least,  an  intelligible  view  of  her  conduct,  and  calculated 
to  gain  for  the  Scottish  Queen  a  large  amount  of  sympathy." 

The  Scotsman  : — “  Mr.  Skelton  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  human  and  most 
consistent  portraits  of  the  unhappy  Queen  that  has  yet  appeared.” 

The  Academy  We  have  read  it  with  much  interest,  and  advise  a  careful 
perusal  of  it.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  “  Mr.  Skelton  argues  powerfully  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  famous  casket  letters.” 

The  Geaphic  “  The  argument  is  dexterously  put,  and  as  a  whole  seems 
tolerably  conclusive.” 

On  the  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 

The  Spectator  : — 11  The  Miscellaneous  1-  grays  are  written  with  a  brilliancy  of 
style  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  uncommon.  We  have  notread  anything  in 
modern  Engli-h  s  >  bright,  fo  vigorous,  so  incisive,  out  of  the  pages  of  the  great 
Whig  essayist  and  historian.” 

The  Saturday  Review  : — “  Remarkable  for  a  certain  eloquence  and  incisive- 
ness  of  style.”  _ 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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Messrs.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Twentieth  Thousand.  POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8ro,  6s. 

JOHN  INGLESANT. 

A  ROMANCE.  By  J.  H.  SUORTHOUSE. 

Popular  Edition,  oomplete  in  1  vol.  Crown  8vo,  Os. 

The  Edition  in  2  vols.  Globe  8vo,  price  1 2.9,  is  still  on  sale. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SHANDON  BELLS. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  “A  Prinoes3  of  Thule,”  “Madcap  Violet,”  &c. 

3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  31s  Gd. 

“  Throughout  there  are  many  beautiful  word  pictures,  executed  with  a  taste  and  delicacy  almost  unrivalled,  and  quite  worthy  of  those 

which  have  made  the  fame  of  Mr.  Black’s  earlier  novels . Altogether,  ‘  Shandon  Bells  ’  is,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  a  charming  book.” 

— Morning  Post. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION  (Revised  after  Official  Returns)  of 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK. 

A  STATISTICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ANNUAL  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  CIVILISED  WORLD. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1883. 

Crown  8vo,  price  10s  6d. 

“  As  indispensable  as  Bradshaw . '  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book  ’  is  a  handbook  for  the  politician  as  well  as  for  the  merchant,  and 

-as  a  statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the  States  of  the  civilised  and  mercantile  world,  stands  without  a  rival..  1  The  Statesman’s  Year- 
Book  ’  literally  surveys  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  and  even  carries  its  eye  still  farther,  for  it  not  only  includes  full  accounts  of  our 
Australian  Colonies,  their  progress,  commerce,  education,  &c.,  but  devotes  other  pages  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Japan,  its 
army  and  population,  its  trade  and  commerce,  and  even  its  money,  weights,  and  measures.  It  is  an  indispensable  manual  for  politicians, 
-and  for  the  mercantile  community.” — The  Times. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES-NEW  VOLUMES. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  Miss  YONGE. 

STRAY  PEARLS.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribaumont, 

Viscountess  of  Bellaise.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of 
Reddy  if  e."  &c.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  price  9s.  [ffeadj/  on  the  13th  inst. 


By  HIS  GRACE  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

gOY  LIFE  :  its  Trial,  its  Strength,  its  Fulness.  Sundays 

in  Wellington  College,  1859-1873.  Three  Booki.  By  E.  W.  Benson,  DD  , 
formerly  Master,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  Now  Edition,’  with 
Addition?,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  by  the  Lite  DEAN  STANLEY. 


Dr.  GEORG  EBE  RS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ONLY  a  WORD.  By  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  Author  of  “The 

Egyptian  Princess,”  “  The  Burgomaster’s  Wife,”  &c.  Translated  by  Clara 
Bell.  Crown  8vo,  price  4s  6d.  [Ready. 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 

’J'HE  STORY  of  MELICENT.  By  Fayr  Madoc.  Crown 

8vo,  price  43  6d.  [In  o  few  days. 


ADDRESS  and  LECTURES  DELIVERED  DURING  a 

TOUR  ia  the  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA,  1878.  By  the  late 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Crown  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

NEW  BOOK  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MACLEAR- 

THE  EVIDENTIAL  VALUE  of  the  HOLY 

EUCHARIST.  Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1S79-1880.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Maclear,  D.D.,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury,  and  late 
Head  Master  of  King’s  College  Sohjol.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 


MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL 

Demosthenes  —  First  Phil- 

IPPIC.  Edited,  after  C.  Rehdantz, 
by  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

Homer’s  Odyssey.  —  The 

TRIUMPH  r.f  ODYSSEUS.  Books 
XXI. — XXIY.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  S.  G.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Fonp.  8vo,  3s  6d. 


SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

Euripides.— Medea.  Edited 

by  A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo,  33  6d. 

Horace.— The  Odes,  Book 

IV.,  and  CARMEN  SECULARE. 
Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  Assistant-Master 
at  Charterhouse.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 


BOOKS  I0R  CONFIRMATION  CANDIDATES. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Llandaff,  &c. 

Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirmation.  With  Suitable  Prayers. 

New  Edition,  Fc  ip.  8vo,  Is  6d. 


By  Rev.  G.  F.  MACLEAR,  D.D.,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury,  &c. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  First  Communion.  With 

CONFIRMATION  and  FIRST  Prayers  and  Devotions  for 

COMMUNION.  With  Prayers  and  the  Newly  -  Confirmed.  32mo. 

Devotions.  32mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  cloth,  61. 


The  Order  of  Confirmation.  With  Prayers  and  Devotions. 

Now  Edition,  32mo,  cloth,  6d. 


JT0MER. — The  ILIAD.  Translated  into  English  Prose  by 

Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  12s  6d. 

For  both  these  large  classes  of  readers  the  present  translation  will  super¬ 
sede  any  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  English  language.  Of  its  literary 
merits,  all  persons  of  cultivation  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  but 
it  requires  a  scholar  to  appreciate  the  deep  knowledge  of  Homeric  Greek 
which  is  conspicuous  in  every  page.” — Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN’S  ONE  SHILLING  VOLUMES. 


Democracy.  An  American 

Novel. 

Louisiana.  By  Frances 

Hodgson  Burnett,  Author  of 
“  That  Lass  O'Lowries,”  &c. 


Paper  wrapper.  Crown  8vo,  Is  each. 


Hints  to  Housewives  on 

Several  Points,  particularly  on  the 
Preparation  of  Economical  and 
Tasteful  Dishes.  By  Mrs. 
Frederick. 


MACMILLAN’S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.— EDITED  BY 
G.  E.  EASNACHT.— NEW  VOLUMES. 


ScliiHer— Die  Jungfrau  von 

ORLEANS.  Edited  by  Joseph 
Gostwick.  18mo,  2s  6d. 


Goethe.— Gotz  von  Berlich- 

INGEN.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Bull, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Welling¬ 
ton  College.  18mo,  2s. 


A  SYNTHETIC  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for  SCHOOLS. 

By  G.  E.  Fasnacht,  Editor  of  “  Macmillan’s  Series  of  Foreign  Classics,” 

Author  of  ”  Macmillan’s  Progressive  French  and  German  Course,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

“  The  book  itself  is  an  excellent  book ;  sufficiently  full,  clearly  arranged, 
simply  written,  and  availing  itself  of  the  very  considerable  aid  which,  judi¬ 
ciously  utilised,  typography  gives  in  the  pressing  conjugations  and  such  like 
things  in  the  heads  of  youths.” — Saturday  Review. 


CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE’S  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

In  Crown  8vo,  63  each. 

With  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway,  Herbert  Gandy,  Adrian  Stoke3,  J.  P. 
Atkinson,  Marian  Huxley,  W.  J.  HenneS3ey,  and  Jana  E.  Cook. 


The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 
Heartsease. 

Hopes  and  Fears. 

Dynevor  Terrace. 

The  Daisy  Chain. 

The  Trial. 

Pillars  of  the  House.  2  vols 
Clever  Woman  of  the  Family. 
The  Young  Stepmother. 


The  Three  Brides. 

My  Young  Alcides. 

The  Caged  Lion. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 
The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

Lady  Hester,  and  the 

Danvers  Papers. 

Magnum  Bonum. 

Love  and  Life. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


,4  T  nine  o’clock  on  Thursday  evening  a  great  explosion  took 
.11.  place  in  the  Local  Government  Office,  which  wrecked  the 
room  in  which  it  appears  to  have  occurred  and  forced  out  the  win¬ 
dows,  hurled  a  huge  stone,  weighing  between  one  and  two  hundred¬ 
weight,  through  the  wall  of  the  Police-station  in  King  Street, 
and  broke  almost  every  window,  including  all  the  heavy  plate- 
glass  windows,  on  the  south  side  of  Parliament  Street.  For 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  the  heavy  plate-glass  lay  literally 
in  heaps  in  the  streets  of  Parliament  Street,  King  Street, 
Charles  Street,  &c.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  is  described  as 
.resembling  that  of  an  80-ton  gun.  It  startled  the  House  of 
■Commons,  and  the  Speaker  sent  to  ask  what  had  caused  it,  and 
was  then  told  it  was  due  to  a  gas  explosion,  which,  however,  is 
certainly  now  known  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Gun-cotton, 
dynamite,  or  ordinary  gunpowder  will  alone  account  for 
the  appearances ;  hut  it  is  not  yet  known  where  the  ex¬ 
plosives  were  placed,  whether  in  the  cellars  of  the  Local 
Government  Office  or  between  the  balustrades  and  the 


windows.  It  is  not  seriously  doubted  that  the  explosion  was 
due  to  some  infernal  machine  placed  in  the  Local  Government 
Office  by  Fenian  conspirators,  as  a  kind  of  answer  to  Mr- 
-Gladstone’s  speech  of  Wednesday  last, — and  a  very  imbecile  as 
well  as  wanton  answer  too,  an  answer  which  can  only  con¬ 
firm  every  one  who  previously  objected  to  further  concession,  in 
the  wisdom  of  that  attitude  of  finality. 


An  hour  and  a  quarter  earlier  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up 
the  Times'  office,  in  Printing-House  Square,  by  some  one  who  fixed 
a  tin-box  containing  explosives  on  the  ledge  of  one  of  the  ground- 
floor  windows.  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  of  Playhouse  Yard,  who 
heard  the  explosion,  says  that  on  rushing  out  he  saw  flames 
rising  over  the  large  front  window  of  the  Times’  publishing 
office  in  Playhouse  Yard,  and  rising  at  least  ten  feet  from  the 
box  of  explosives.  He  immediately  threw  a  bucket  of  water 
over  the  tin-box,  and  extinguished  the  flames.  Another  account 
represents  the  watchman  as  having  extinguished  the  fire, 
and  does  not  make  so  much  of  the  flames.  But  there  can 
he  little  doubt  that  the  attempts  on  the  Local  Government 
Office  and  on  the  Times’  office  were  concerted,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  other  besides  political  motives  may  have 
-entered  into  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Times’  office,  where 
there  have  been  several  symptoms  within  the  last  year  or  two 
•of  serious  disaffection  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  employes. 


The  Tories  won  the  Mid-Cheshire  election  on  Wednesday  by 
a  majority  of  622,  the  Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  Egerton  obtaining 
4,214  votes,  against  3,592  given  to  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr. 
Latham.  Both  candidates  increased  their  poll  over  the  poll  of 
1880,  Mr.  Latham  by  218,  and  the  Tory  candidate  by  346,  so 
that  the  Tory  majority,  which  was  494  in  1880,  mounted  up  to 
622  on  this  occasion, — i.e.,  was  increased  by  128  votes.  The 
ipoll  was  nearly  exhaustive,  aud  conclusively  proves  that  the 


Tories  retain  the  feudal  power  in  Mid-Cheshire  which  they  have 
so  long  held  there. 

A  second  riot  occurred  at  Paris  on  Sunday,  readily  put  down 
by  the  police;  and  a  serious  one  is  arranged  for  to-morrow, 
when  the  Anarchists  will  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Commune.  It  is  not  expected  to  result  in  grave  conse¬ 
quences,  hut  foreigners  are  leaving  Paris,  and  the  two  Cham¬ 
bers  have  postponed  their  recess  till  the  20th  inst.,  lest 
any  untoward  incident  should  occur.  General  Thibaudin  is 
evidently  aware  of  the  truth,  that  no  force  can  operate  against 
a  mob  like  cavalry,  and  he  disperses  crowds  without  shedding 
blood.  There  is  a  certain  uneasiuess  in  Paris,  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  men  of  the  building  trade  are  out  of  work ;  and  by 
rumours,  peremptorily  denied,  that  M.  Grevy  intends  to  resign 
the  President’s  chair.  These  last  appear  to  be  circulated  by 
Reactionaries,  whose  hope  is  that  if  M.  Grevy  resigned,  the 
consequent  confusion  would  he  so  great  as  to  induce  the  Army 
to  interfere.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  resignation,  and  if  it 
happened,  the  Army  would  probably  watch  the  transfer  of 
power  quite  quietly.  Observers  interpret  the  tone  of  the  French 
Army  too  much  by  that  of  the  superior  officers.  They  forget 
that  when  the  orders  to  he  given  are  illegal,  the  consent,  or  at 
least  the  acquiescence,  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
even  of  the  men,  is  required.  Of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
in  France  a  singular  proportion  are  citizens  of  the  great  towns, 
who  are  devoted  to  the  Republic,  a  fact  well  understood  by 
Gambetta,  when  he  finally  faced  Marshal  MacMahon.  The 
French  officers  are  keen  politicians,  hut  they  will  not  run  the 
danger  of  civil  war  in  the  barracks. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Parnell  moved  the  second  reading  of  his 
Irish  Land  Act  Amendment  Bill,  a  Bill  which,  in  principle  at 
least,  would  transfer  the  whole  land  of  Ireland,  except  the  rent 
representing  the  value  of  the  wild  land,  to  the  tenants ;  aud  which 
would  subject  the  rents  of  all  the  leaseholders,  as  well  as  all  the 
tenants-at-will,  to  the  judicial  parings  of  the  Land  Commission. 
Further,  it  proposes  to  extend  very  greatly  the  purchase  clauses, 
and  to  make  the  judicial  rents  date,  not  from  the  time  of  the 
Court’s  decision,  hut  from  the  time  of  the  notice  given  to  ask 
the  decision  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Parnell  went  over  the  ordinary 
Irish  reasons  for  this  great  reopening  of  the  whole  question, 
but  especially  signalised  his  speech  by  the  remark  that  the  new 
judicial  rents  are  in  effect  rack-rents  which  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  to  pay, — a  declaration 
which  is  too  likely  to  be  taken  in  Ireland  as  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  agitation  against  the  machinery  of  the  Land  Act 
itself.  _ 

Mr.  Chaplin  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  a  furious 
speech  of  the  old  kind  against  the  plunder  and  pillage  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  and  concluded  by  quoting  Lord  Harrington’s 
aud  Lord  Derby’s  strong  declarations  of  the  necessity  for  not 
again  raising  new  issues  of  principle  on  the  Irish  land  question. 
Mr.  Dickson,  on  behalf  of  the  Ulster  farmers,  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  new  powers  to  break  leases  which  had  been  dictated 
by  overwhelming  pressure,  and  for  a  Parliamentary  over-ruling 
of  the  judgment  given  in  “  Adams  v.  Dunseath and  then  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  hut  much  less  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  character  towards  the  Irish  demands  than  his  various 
declarations  of  last  year  on  the  amendments  needed  to  complete 
the  Land  Act,  declined  to  hold  out  any  promise  with  regard  to 
the  points  needing  amendment,  while  he  held  up  Mr.  Parnell’s 
attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the  new  judicial  rents  to  the  in¬ 
dignation  and  censure  of  the  House.  His  reason,  of  course,  for 
not  undertaking  to  amend  the  Act  was  other  more  urgent  claims 
on  the  time  of  the  House  and  the  atteutiou  of  the  Government, 
and  the  great  danger  of  unsettling  the  remedial  operation  of  the 
Act.  It  is  generally  understood  that  Lord  Spencer  has  appealed 
to  the  Government  not  to  reopen  Land-Act  questions  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  hence  perhaps  the  discouraging  tone  of  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone's  speech.  Mr.  Bryce,  on  the  port  of  the  independent 
Liberals,  expressed  his  great  regret  at  that  discouraging  tone, 
and  pressed  strongly  on  the  Government  the  very  great  griev¬ 
ances  of*  some  of  the  Irish  leaseholders.  Sir  Farrer  Herschell, 
in  a  very  able  speech,  contrasted  Mr.  Parnell  s  Bill  with  the 
scope  of  the  Land  Act,  and  then  the  second  reading  was  rejected 
by  250  votes  to  63.  _ 

Mr.  Gladstone's  most  interesting  statistics  were  those  show¬ 
ing  the  rapidly  accelerating  progress  made  in  the  settlement  of 
the  judicial  rents.  Of  the  contentious  cases,  one-third  (,>0,000) 
had  been  settled  by  the  end  of  January  last,  while  two-thirds 
(60,000)  remained  to  be  settled.  But  the  rate  of  the  judicial 
decisions,  which  showed  at  first  only  fourteen  a  day,  had  in¬ 
creased  to  the  number  of  100  a  day,  or  more  than  30,000  in  the 
year  ;  so  that  at  this  rate,  by  the  end  of  1881  we  may  hope  for  the 
settlement  of  much  the  greater  number  of  the  contentious  cases. 
For  everv  case  settled  in  Court,  one  at  least, — indeed,  more  than 
one, — is  shown  to  be  settled  out  of  Court  uy  a  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  which  the  Court  is  ashed  to  sanction. 

The  French  are  evidently  about  to  take  strong  action  in 
Tonquin.  On  Tuesday,  M.  de  St.  Vallier  argued  in  the  Senate 
that  the  possession  of  Cochin  China  ought  to  be  made  “more 
fruitful,”  by  the  seizure  of  territory  in  Tonquin,  “in  which 
a  French  colony  might  be  planted;”  and  the  Foreign  Minister, 
M.  Challemel-Lacour,  said  he  agreed  with  him.  France  must 
make  her  influence  felt  among  distant  populations,  who  had 
misread  the  events  of  1870.  The  Sovereign  of  Anam  had 
violated  the  Treaty  of  1874,  and  recognised  the  suzerainty  of 
China,  and  the  Government  was  therefore  resolved  to  pursue 
an  energetic  policy,  to  show  that  French  occupation  was  not 
temporary.  The  Ministry  would,  therefore,  after  Easter,  demand 
a  credit  for  an  expedition  which  would  permanently  occupy 
certain  points  of  Tonquin,  the  division  of  Anam  nearest  to 
China.  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  it  is  clear,  does  not  understand 
China.  If  he  really  uttered  the  absurdly  incautious  words 
we  have  italicised,  and  is  prepared  to  make  the  Chinese 
suzerainty  over  Anam  a  ground  of  war,  he  will  he  compelled  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the  gates  of  Pekin.  The  Chinese  will 
pour  an  army  into  Anam,  and  will  defend  the  Sovereign  to 
the  last,  wearing  out  the  French  soldiery  by  their  numbers. 
What  can  have  induced  M.  Challemel-Lacour  voluntarily  to 
place  the  quarrel  upon  a  ground  so  offensive  to  Chinese  pride, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  was  only  necessary  to  say,  as  he 
did  say,  that  the  Sovereign  of  Anam  encouraged  brigandage  in 
French  Cochin-China,  to  localise  the  war.  Now,  the  Chinese 
Empress  will  conskler  it  war  against  herself. 

Lord  Spencer  has  resigned  the  Pre3identship-in- Council,  hut 
retains  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  supposed  that  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  will  he  President-in-Council,  hut  nothing  is  yet  known, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  stated  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
taken  to  improve  the  Departmental  arrangements  for  Scotland 
and  for  the  representation  of  agriculture.  Two  ideas  are  said 
tD  be  before  the  Cabinet, — one,  that  there  should  he  a  separate 
Ministry  of  Education  and  a  Vice-President  of  Council  for  Agri¬ 
culture;  and  another,  that  Agriculture  shouldhe  a  sub-department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  would  he  easier  to  adopt  the  former, 
which  cannot  he  long  postponed,  and  assign  Agriculture  to  the 
President,  with  a  Vice-President  for  Scotland.  The  President 
even  now  manages  himself  the  most  pressing  of  agricultural 
business,  the  Act  for  stamping  out  cattle  disease.  Any  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  is  good,  provided  it  does  not  increase  the  number 
of  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Mr.  Lowell,  the  American  Minister  in  London,  on  July  14th 
informed  the  Government  of  Washington  that  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  included  a  revival  of  the  old  Alien  Act,  and  though 
“  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  Act  would  he  applied  with 
caution  and  discrimination,  and  only  to  persons  who  may  make 
themselves  particularly  prominent  by  incitement  to  disorder,” 

.  he  requested  instructions.  Mr.  Secretary  Frelinghuysen,  in  a 
long  despatch,  of  September  22nd,  does  not  give  instructions, 
hut  leaves  actiojLto  Mr.  Lowell,  only  saying,  “  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  thisjGjevernment  has  no  sympathy  with  the  motives  or 
method*,  of  t  Lt:.  class  of  indiscreet  individuals,  insignificant  in 
nisfnber,  in  rthis  country,  whose  ill-directed  zeal  can  neither 
serve  the  cause  of  Ireland,  nor  reflect  credit  on  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  Law-abiding,  peaceable  American  citizens  of 
Irish  birth  should  not  be  exposed  to  suffer  ou  their  account.” 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  General  Arthur’s  Government 


has  no  sympathy  with  Irish  Extremists,  but  is  unwilling  to 
irritate  the  Irish  vote.  _ 

The  Tories  think  they  have  at  last  found  a  good  case  in 
South  Africa,  where  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal,  either 
from  weakness  or  connivance,  has  allowed  its  subjects  to  oppress 
two  Bechuana  chiefs  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  the  Conventiou. 
Lord  Cranbrook  brought  forward  the  subject  on  Tuesday  iu  the 
Lords,  and  drew  from  Lord  Derby  the  important  statement  that 
the  protection  of  the  Bechuana  chiefs  would  involve  a  serious 
campaign,  and  a  subsequent  military  occupation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  though  aware  that  the  Convention  had  been 
broken,  proposed  to  compensate  the  chiefs  with  money  and  lands,, 
instead  of  going  to  war.  Earl  Cairns  and  Lord  Salisbury  fol¬ 
lowed  Lord  Derby  with  speeches  of  bitter  reprobation,  Lord  Cairns’ 
in  particular  being  very  able,  but  no  Peer  ventured  to  suggest  an 
expedition.  The  Toiy  idea  was  only  to  show  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  a  blonder,  to  which  Lord  Granville  replied  that  it 
might  be,  hut  if  so,  it  was  a  blunder  consequent  on  the  original 
mistake,  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  Commons,  the  first  desire  of  the  Tories  is  to  waste 
time,  and  so  exhaust  “the  Gladstone  period.”  While  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  therefore,  “  asked  for  a  day  ”  to  discuss 
South- African  affairs,  Mr.  Gorst  had  a  motion  on  the 
paper  for  Tuesday  calling  atteation  to  the  position  of 
natives  under  the  Convention.  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  seeing 
the  necessity  for  two  debates  on  one  subject,  refused 
to  answer  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  until  he  saw  what  be¬ 
came  of  Mr.  Gorst’ s  motion,  which  that  gentleman  was 
accordingly  constrained  to  bring  forward.  He  did  so  in 
a  speech  made  effective  by  quotations  from  the  despatches  of 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  undoubtedly  accuses  the  Transvaal 
Government  of  “unwillingness  to  control  their  marauding 
subjects.”  Mr.  Cartwright  met  Mr.  Gorst,  who  had  demanded 
“energetic  action,” -with  an  amendment  calling  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  to  “  confine  its  action  within  the  limits  of  unavoidable 
obligations  ;”  and  Mr.  Ashley,  in  answering  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  upheld  that  view.  He  admitted  fully  that  the  wrongs 
perpetrated  “  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity,”  but  declined,  for  the 
reasons  advanced  by  Lord  Derby,  to  go  beyond  remonstrance, 
which  he  thought  would  he  felt  at  Pretoria.  For  reasons  stated 
elsewhere,  we  think  the  Government  right,  but  we  have  little  hope 
from  remonstrance.  The  Doppers,  the  most  energetic  section  of 
the  Boers,  believe  that  they  hold  the  Transvaal  by  divine  right, 
and  that  the}7  have  a  special  mission  to  despoil  and  “  govern” 
all  African  blacks.  Mr.  Kruger  cannot  control  these  men,  even 
if  he  would. 

The  Indian  Budget  was  published  on  Thursday  in  Calcutta, 
and  is  on  the  whole  favourable.  The  account  for  1881-82 
proves  that  the  revenue  was  £73,696,000,  and  the  expenditure 
£71,113,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £2,583,000.  The  revised 
estimate  for  1882-83  shows  a  revenue  of  £67,914,000,  and  an 
expenditure,  after  providing  for  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  of 
£67,854,000,  or  a  minute  surplus  of  £60,000.  Major  Baring, 
moreover,  hopes  that  in  1883-84  the  revenue  will  he  £67,274,000- 
and  the  expenditure  £66,817,000,  thus  leaving  £457,000  in  the 
Treasury.  The  Government  is  able  to  send  £1,000,000  home 
for  the  repayment  of  sterling  debt,— quite  a  new  process, — and 
the  Treasury  is  satisfied  as  to  its  future  prospects.  Major  Baring 
denies  that  the  revenue  of  India  is  inelastic,  and  says  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  salt  is  so  great,  that  the  reduction  made  last  year  is 
partly  recouped  already,  and  will  very  shortly  he  fully  made  up. 
The  had  features  in  the  situation  are  the  continued  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  silver,  and  the  decline  in  the  sales  of  opium,  due- 
to  the  increasing  growth  of  the  drug  iu  China  itself ;  but  “  I 
see  no  reason  for  taking  a  desponding  view  of  the  financial! 
situation  at  present.” 

The  very  important,  though  little  noticed,  Conference 
of  the  Powers  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  held 
in  London,  came  to  a  conclusion  on  Saturday,  when  a 
Treaty  of  nine  clauses  was  provisionally  signed.  By  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  which  was  described  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  European  Commission  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  over  the  navigation  is  extended  for  twenty-one  years# 
that  is,  to  April  24th,  1904,  and  for  such  additional  time  as- 
may  elapse  without  any  Po<ver  demanding  a  fresh  Conference. 
The  management  of  the  river  for  such  distance  as  its 
hanks  belong  to  Russia  and  Roumania  is  confided  to  the 
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delegates  of  those  two  States;  but  the  European  Commission 
is  to  be  informed  of  everything  done,  and  if  any  dispute  arises 
in  consequence,  the  matter  is  to  he  referred  to  the  Powers 
•collectively.  Russia  may  levy  what  tolls  she  pleases  on  the 
Kilia  mouth,  hut  she  must  inform  the  other  riveraiu  States,  so 
that  they  may  take  what  action  they  please.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Treaty  is  a  compromise  of  grave  importance  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  or  that  its  arrangement  is  mainly  due  to  the 
impartiality  and  tact  of  Lord  Granville,  who  saw  from  the  first 
that  the  question  touched  the  pride  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  Powers  very  closely.  Under  the  arrangement,  pride  is 
satisfied ;  but  Europe  continues  to  regulate  the  Danube,  the 
control  of  which  would  otherwise  be  settled  by  a  savage  war. 
It  is  just  the  question  that  the  North  and  South  Slavs  would 
select  for  their  battle-ground. 


The  Italian  Chamber  has  been  debating  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  Egypt  with  great  vehemence,  the  Right  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  British  offer  to  accept  Italy  as  an  ally  in  putting 
-down  Arabi’s  insurrection  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 
S.  Mancini,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  iu  reply  made 
a  curious  speech,  affirming  first  that  the  refusal  was  not 
absolute ;  secondly,  that  the  German  Powers,  though  ac¬ 
quiescent,  left  to  Italy  the  responsibility;  and,  thirdly,  that 
if  Italy  had  agreed,  France  would  have  gone  to  Alexandria 
too,  which  one  would  have  thought  was  a  reason  for  accepting 
Lord  Granville’s  offer.  He  denied  that  Italy  was  not  ready 
and  was  afraid  of  the  expense,  but  admitted  that  the  latter  con¬ 
sideration  had  weighed  with  the  Ministry,  who,  we  may  add, 
after  the  refusal  abused  England  publicly  and  privately  for 
going  on  alone.  Altogether,  the  impression  left  by  the  speech 
is  that  the  Italian  Ministry  do  not  quite  know  what  they  want, 
unless  it  is  cheap  glory ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  they  are  not  the 
men  with  whom  one  would  care  to  go  hunting  tigers.  It  is 
evident  from  the  debate  that  grave  Italian  statesmen  like  S. 
Minghetti  feel  very  keenly  the  loss  of  the  entente  cordiale  with 
•Great  Britain. 


There  was  an  attempt  made  in  Supply  on  Saturday  to  reduce 
one  of  the  votes,  for  conveying  “  distinguished  persons  ”  across 
the  Channel  in  special  packets,  Mr.  Labouchere,Mr.  Illingworth, 
and  others  freely  expressing  their  opinion  that  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  should  pay  for  their  own  passages  across 
bhe  Channel  out  of  the  allowances  made  them  by  the  country. 
This  seems  to  us  a  reasonable  demand.  It  is  all  very  right  to 
support  the  Throne  with  a  certain  liberality  and  splendour,  but 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
once  properly  provided  for,  should  not  pay  their  own  way  as 
other  people  do,  instead  of  constantly  asking  for  fresh  votes  of 
money  for  the  very  needless  purpose  of  distinguishing  all  their 
movements  from  those  of  ordinary  subjects.  The  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Family  ought  not  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  Throne,  that  they  should  shrink  from 
all  contact  with  ordinary  subjects.  In  reality,  they  would  make 
the  Throne  a  great  deal  more  popular  by  living  well  within  their 
incomes,  and  showing  their  friendliness  to  the  people  on  the  few 
occasions  on  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  share  the 
accommodation  provided  for  less  exalted  persons. 


Mr.  Biggar  is  an  obstinate  man.  His  counsel  in  the  breacli- 
-of-promise  case  brought  by  Miss  Hyland  against  him  applied 
for  a  new  trial  on  Wednesday  to  Lord  Justices  Brett,  Cotton, 
and  Bowen,  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  had  found  that  there 
was  a  conditional  promise  to  marry,  although  there  was  no 
corroboration  of  the  lady’s  statement  in  the  sense  required 
by  the  statute  ;  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  and  that  the  damages  were  excessive.  The  Lords 
Justices,  however,  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs,  Lord  Justice 
Brett  holding  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Biggar,  as  described  by 
himself,  afforded  what  the  jury  were  warranted  in  regarding  as 
sufficient  corroboration  of  the  alleged  promise,  and  that  his 
story  of  praying  in  church  that  the  obstacles  to  his  marriage 
might  be  removed,  could  only  mean,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  obstacles  to  his  marriage  to  this  particular  woman,  and 
ought  to  be  construed  as  confirmatory  of  the  promise  to  marry 
her  which  he  now  denied.  Lord  Justices  Cotton  and  Bowen 
concurred,  and  Mr.  Biggar  took  nothing  but  additional  costs  by 
his  appeal.  We  confess  that,  to  our  minds,  the  evidence  of  a 
promise  appears  highly  inferential  and  dubious ;  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  Biggar’ s  story,  as  told  by  himself,  was  not  of  a 
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kind  to  incline  any  jury  or  Court  to  put  the  most  favourable 
construction  on  his  own  conduct,  or  to  limit  to  the  most  honour¬ 
able  significance  the  meaning  of  his  words.  There  are  some 
men  who  never  gain  by  keepiug  themselves  before  the  public. 
Mr.  Biggar  •would  have  done  better  to  retire  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  comparative  privacy  of  political  life. 


The  use  of  electricity  as  a  motor  is  developing,  though  not 
very  rapidly.  It  appears  from  a  lecture  by  Professor  Ayrton, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  15th  inst.,  that  on 
the  Portrush  Railway  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  a 
tramcar  driven  by  electricity  runs  steadily  at  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  but  that  the  speed  is  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  could 
easily  do  twenty-five  miles.  “  We  took  six  tons  the  other  day,” 
writes  the  chairman,  “  up  an  incline  of  one  in  thirty-five.”  A 
heavy  tranicar  has  been  tried  on  the  tramway  to  Acton,  and 
worked  admirably,  drawing  an  omnibus  holding  forty-six  people, 
at  six  miles  an  hour,  for  an  outlay  of  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  day,  against  twenty-eight  shillings  required  for  the 
necessary  horse-power.  This  tramcar  is  driven  by  Faure  accu¬ 
mulators  placed  under  the  seat,  as  is  also  an  electric  launch, 
which  now  does  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  with  tide,  upon  the 
Thames.  Professor  Ayrton  also  shows  au  electric  tricycle 
which  runs  eight  and  a  half  miles  in  the  hour,  with  au  ordinary 
driver’s  weight,  and  can  run  for  two  hours  without  being 
recharged.  The  accumulator  is  being  rapidly  improved,  and 
the  practical  point  now  is  to  secure  an  ultimate  charging 
force  which  shall  be  cheap.  This  must  be  a  natural  rush  of 
water,  and  will  be  found  at  last  either  in  some  tidal  river  like 
the  Severn,  or  in  the  tide  itself.  In  Canton  Vaud,  a  heavy 
waterfall  is  to  be  utilised,  so  as  to  distribute  light  at  a  cheap 
rate  throughout  the  Canton.  If  we  could  once  use  the  tide,  it 
would  be  possible  even  now  to  distribute  motive  force  stored 
in  accumulators  at  a  price  with  which  no  other  motor  could 
compare. 


There  was  a  “No-Popery”  tumult  at  Pembroke  College 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  cause  being  the  presence  of  a  Papal 
Chamberlain,  an  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  of  the  name  of 
Grissell,  who  was  supposed  to  be  rising  persuasive  influences  to 
induce  Protestants  to  go  over  to  Rome.  Mr.  Grissell  and  the 
party  which  entertained  him  were  first  screwed  up  in  one  of  the 
sets  of  rooms  at  Pembroke;  and  then,  when  the  authorities  of 
the  College  had  released  him,  he  was  hustled  out  of  College 
with  a  storm  of  missiles  after  him.  We  supposed  that 
demonstrations  of  this  kind  were  more  or  less  things  of 
the  past.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  a  man  is  inclined  to 
join  the  Roman  Church,  he  will  find  ample  excuses  for  doing 
so  without  the  blandishments  of  a  Papal  Chamberlain  ;  while  if 
he  is  not  so  inclined,  the  blandishments  of  a  Papal  Chamberlain, 
even  though  also  an  M.A.  of  Oxford,  wall  not  go  for  much. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  Oxford  Undergraduates  need  very 
little  prompting  to  revive  an  almost  obsolete  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  when  they  see  a  good  opportunity.  Hustling  a  Jesuit  is 
ignoble  perhaps,  but  so  is  wrestling  with  a  bargee.  Compara¬ 
tive  novelty  is  the  recommendation  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
which  is  most  certain  to  fascinate  Undergraduates. 


There  was  also  a  most  disgraceful  scene  in  Bordesley  Church 
on  Sunday,  when  the  Rev.  Alan  Hunter  Watts,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Aston  Trustees  to  succeed  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Enraght,  displaced  by  the  operation  of  the  Public  Worship  Act, 
read  himself  in  as  the  new  Yicar  in  the  morning,  and  preached, 
or  tried  to  preach,  in  the  evening.  Iu  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Enraght,  who  has  strictly  obeyed  the  inhibition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  his  Ritualistic  friends,  aided  by 
roughs,  organised  a  scene  of  tumult  and  insult  which,  within 
the  walls  of  a  church,  was  as  profane  as  it  was  criminal.  The 
new  Vicar’s  personal  safety  was  only  ensured  by  the  attendance 
of  a  very  large  body  of  police,  while  the  indecency  of  the 
tumult  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  by,  $£cepting 
demonstrations  of  this  kind  that  the  Ritualists  wid  gag^the 
toleration  they  deserve.  Hitherto,  it  has  bee^.h^fe^uait 
they  have  suffered  these  things,  and  overeaap  pAa^fitibn  3s  y 
suffering  them,  not  that  they  have  enlisted  coarsSGvSw^cef.  |5n 
their  side.  „  U  /  g  r ; * 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102  to  102 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

- ♦ - 

THE  USE  OF  THE  NEW  FENIAN  OUTRAGE. 

T  is  said  to  be  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  good,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  even  in  this  dastardly  attempt  at 
Westminster  we  may  not  find  some  room  for  satisfaction.  We 
believe  that  it  will  demonstrate  beyond  question  to  the 
wretched  “  Invincibles,”  or  whoever  they  may  be  who  fancy 
that  the  Land  Act  was  the  result,  net  of  the  English  sense  of 
justice,  but  of  the  English  terror  of  Irish  outrages,  that  out¬ 
rage,  even  when  it  reaches  Westminster  itself,  and  threatens 
every  Londoner  with  the  possibility  of  a  violent  death,  instead 
of  producing  more  disposition  to  yield  to  Irish  demands, 
renders  Englishmen  less  and  less  disposed  to  open  their  minds 
even  to  what  may  be  just  in  those  demands,  and  more  in¬ 
clined  to  sustain  the  Government  in  its  present  atti¬ 
tude  of  finality.  We  have  said  our  say  on  the  Irish 
debate  of  Wednesday,  and  we  shall  not  unsay  a  word 
of  it,  though  we  wrote  as  we  did  before  the  outrage  of 
Thursday  was  known  to  us.  We  still  hold  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  whatever  reforms  the  Government  thinks  needed 
in  Ireland,  they  ought  to  urge  on  so  soon  as  may  be,  absolutely 
without  reference  either  to  the  monstrous  threats  of  the 
violent  Land-leaguers,  or  to  the  passionate  criticisms  of  the 
violent  landowners.  They  should  ignore  Mr.  O’Brien  and 
Mr.  Chaplin  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  do  justice,  without 
relation  to  the  false  motives  to  which  on  either  side  that 
justice  may  be  attributed.  Still,  we  all  know  that  whatever  we 
may  regard  as  “  the  counsel  of  perfection,”  there  will  be  a  great 
effect  produced  on  the  temper  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
people  by  such  attempts  to  blow  up  portions  of  London 
as  that  made  on  Thursday  night ;  and  what  we  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  that  effect  will  not  be  favourable  to  the  policy 
of  absolute  and  indifferent  justice  for  which  we  contend,  and 
will  be  only  too  favourable  to  the  policy  of  convincing  the 
Irish  agitators  that  they  gain  nothing  and  lose  much  by  such 
wicked  attempts  as  that  of  Thursday.  We  have  been  assured 
over  and  over  again  by  the  Irish  party  that  England  never  con¬ 
cedes  the  policy  of  justice  except  to  threats  of  violence.  Well, 
let  them  try  their  own  creed  by  the  results  of  Thursday 
night’s  outrage.  We  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  cure 
them  of  that  curious  and  ignorant  superstition.  We 
venture  to  say  that,  so  far  as  that  outrage  operates 
at  all,  it  will  operate  to  harden  the  hearts  of  English¬ 
men  against  doing  anything  which  may  look  like  con¬ 
cession  to  terror.  We  venture  to  say  that  Englishmen  never 
have  done  justice  to  Ireland  in  concession  to  terror  ;  that  the 
chief  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  do  justice  has  been  all 
along  that  they  feared  lest  that  justice  should  look  like  a  con¬ 
cession  to  terror  ;  and  that  it  took  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence 
to  convince  them  that  they  ought  to  remedy  the  great  national 
grievances  of  Ireland  with  no  less  earnestness,  that  cowardly 
attempts  had  been  made  to  wring  the  remedy  of  those 
grievances  out  of  them  by  terror.  And  now,  when  they  think, 
— as  they  justly  think, — that  a  very  great  and  heroic  effort 
has  been  made  to  do  Ireland  justice,  the  completion  of  which 
is  only  a  matter  of  minor  rectifications,  so  far  from  being  pre¬ 
disposed  in  favour  of  these  minor  rectifications  by  attempts  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  strongly  predisposed  against  them,  and 
will  say  to  themselves, — ‘  Let  the  Irish  see  what  they  are  likely 
to  gain  by  this  ignoble  attempt  to  wring  further  concessions 
from  our  fears.  We  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  heroic  effort 
to  do  justice,  but  if  this  is  the  reward,  so  far  from  going  out  of 
our  way  to  complete  what  we  have  done,  we  wall  let  the 
cowardly  agitators  who  organise  these  outrages  see  that  the 
English  people  are  not  the  people  to  be  easily  intimidated.’ 

And  really,  difficult  as  it  is  to  anticipate  anything  but  evil 
from  these  reckless  injuries  and  the  serious  resentment  they 
excite,  we  are  not  sure  that  some  good  may  not  come  out  of 
the  outrage,  if  it  only  convinces  these  light-headed  plotters 
that  they  are  adopting  the  very  course  least  likely  to  lead  to 
the  ends  they  desire.  Politicians  who  know  anything  have 
long  known  that  the  Irish  creed  that  the  fear  bred  of  outrage 
carried  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  two 
Land  Acts,  was  founded  in  a  blunder  as  disastrous  as 
the  human  understanding  could  make.  Now,  perhaps,  the 
Irish  agitators — if  they  are  capable  of  learning  anything, — 
will  learn  this  too.  They  will  see  that  what  has  resulted 
from  the  attempt  of  Thursday  is  not  dismay  and  dread,  but 
wrath  and  scorn.  They  will  find  the  understanding,  even 
of  the  most  friendly  English,  much  less  accessible  to 


reasonable  argument  than  it  has  been  for  years  past,  and  they 
will  recognise  as  the  cause  of  this  the  malignant  attempt  to- 
frighten  us  into  concessions.  The  Fenians  may  destroy  millions’ 
worth  of  property,  and  even  scores  of  valuable  lives,  and  yet 
produce  nothing  but  a  more  iron  determination  not  to  concede- 
anything  to  such  arguments  as  these.  If  the  Irish  agitators  had 
had  any  true  imagination,  they  would  have  seen  long  ago  that 
terror  has  not  even  constituted  a  single  element  in  the  complex 
motives  which  have  converted  so  many  English  politicians- 
to  the  justice  of  the  Irish  tenants’  case, — that  the  outrages 
affected  us  only  as  symptoms  of  a  very  deep-seated  and 
dangerous  disease  ;  and  that  it  was  the  wish  to  cure  this 
disease,  not  the  wish  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  peace,  which, 
led  to  the  policy  of  generous  and  healing  legislation.  The 
new  outrages,  attempted  after  the  most  critical  remedy  in  the 
policy  of  justice  has  been  boldly  applied,  will  not  produce  the 
same  effect  on  our  minds.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  convince- 
many  of  us  that  it  is  even  more  dangerous  to  seem  to  yield  to 
Irish  menaces  than  to  seem  to  neglect  them,  and  that,  at  all 
events  after  applying  so  great  a  remedy  as  the  Land  Act,  it 
will  be  best  for  a  time  to  show  the  Irish  agitators  that  they 
can  extort  nothing  more  by  their  crimes.  And  if  the  Irish 
agitators  can  be  convinced  of  this,  something  will  really  have- 
been  done.  To  convince  black-mailers  that  they  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  wringing  black-mail  out  of  their  intended  victims,  is 
always  of  some  use.  There  is  no  particular  enjoyment  in  incur¬ 
ring  danger  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  extort  what  cannot  be 
extorted  ;  and  that  justice  to  Ireland  cannot  be  extorted  from 
the  British  people,  though  it  may  easily  be  obtained  from  them 
by  appeals  to  reason  and  justice,  we  at  least  are  finally  and 
absolutely  convinced. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

HE  tone,  even  more  than  the  substance,  of  the  Prime- 
Minister’s  speech  on  Wednesday  will  be  a  serious  dis¬ 
appointment  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  English  Liberals. 
Mr.  Sexton  at  once  took  advantage  of  that  tone  to  say  that,. 
by  the  contrast  which  it  presented  to  a  speech  on  the  same- 
subject  delivered  last  June,  it  would  teach  Ireland  once  more 
the  old  lesson  that  the  Government  never  listens  to  Irish 
grievances  except  when  the  Irish  are  able  to  force  their  own 
dissatisfaction  on  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  alarm- 
and  anxiety  which  their  violence  excites.  We  believe  that 
doctrine  to  be  false, — we  believe  that  it  was  not  in  the 
least  the  Fenian  plots,  but  Mr.  Gladstone’s  profound  sense  of 
justice,  which  disestablished  the  Irish  Church ;  and  that  it 
was  not  in  the  least  Irish  outrages,  but  the  report  of  the- 
Land  Commissioners — which,  no  doubt,  Irish  outrages  had 
rendered  almost  necessary, — which  induced  the  present 
Government  to  introduce  the  greatLand  Measureof  1881.  Still,, 
it  is  no  doubt  an  unpleasant  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  spoke 
last  year, — when  the  outrages  had  not  ceased, — with  much 
stronger  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  to  amend  the  Land 
Act  than  he  spoke  this  year,  when  they  have  almost  ceased.. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  been  right  in  refusing  to  attempt  this- 
year  what  he  could  not  achieve  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
English  and  Scotch  legislation  ;  but  he  can  hardly  have  been 
right  in  altering  his  tone  from  one  of  strong  sympathy  for  the- 
reforms  still  needed,  to  one  of  absolute  discouragement — not  to- 
say  something  like  depreciation  of  their  importance.  It  may 
be  urged  with  plausibility  that  to  have  given  any  promise 
of  amending  the  Act  next  year,  would  have  disturbed  the 
settlement  of  Ireland  and  made  the  Irish  tenants  rest¬ 
less,  without  a  sufficient  equivalent  of  immediate  good.  But 
that  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  marked  change  of  tone  from 
•June,  1882,  to  March,  1883,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
defects  in  the  Land  Act  now  established  and  verified.  English: 
Liberals, — at  all  events  English  Liberals  of  the  advanced  school,. 
— are  eager  for  the  time  when  the  Government  shall  guide  their 
policy  in  Ireland  without  regard  either  to  the  panic  of  English 
Tories  or  the  menaces  of  Irish  agitators, — when  they  shall  do 
what  they  think  just  and  right  in  Ireland  all  the  more  willingly 
because  there  is  no  agrarian  crime  going  on  there  to  enforce 
it,  and  none  the  less  willingly  because  English  Tories,  like  Mr. 
Chaplin,  scream  out  denunciations  on  the  disastrous  sympathy 
of  the  Government  with  pillage  and  plunder.  We  go  heartily 
with  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  very  just  and  thoughtful  expression  of 
regret  at  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  We  cannot  help- 
fearing  that  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Derby  have  gained 
too  much  ascendency  in  the  Irish  counsels  of  the  Government, 
and  that  for  the  present  we  have  got  a  Government  determined 
only  on  not  yielding  another  inch  of  concession  in  Ireland* 
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whether  justly  or  unjustly,  to  a  party  whom  they  not  un¬ 
naturally  regard  as  pledged  to  carry  Ireland,  if  possible,  into 
anarchy  and  chaos.  They  are  quite  right  to  resist  plunging 
Ireland  into  anarchy  and  chaos;  they  are  not  right  in  refusing 
to  amend,  at  the  very  earliest  moment  possible,  obvious  and 
admitted  flaws  in  the  great  reform  on  the  efficiency  of  which  so 
much  depends.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Parnell’s  language,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  new  judicial  rents  as  rack-rents  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  Irish  farmers  to  pay,  was  most  reckless  and 
dangerous  language — the  kind  of  language  of  which  he  almost 
always  interpolates  some  specimen  into  otherwise  moderate 
speeches,  with  the  view,  as  we  suppose,  of  retaining  his  hold  on 
the  extreme  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  nothing  but  his  duty 
in  commenting  with  the  force  of  his  whole  eloquence  on  that 
reckless  and  dangerous  sentence.  But  it  was  no  sufficient  reason, 
we  submit,  for  attenuating  as  he  did  the  expression  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  demands  of  Ulster  tenant-farmers,  and  for 
making  so  light  of  flaws  which  only  last  year  he  still  appeared 
to  regard  as  calling  for  an  early  and  serious  remedy. 

Three  defects  of  permanent  importance,  and  one  of  some 
practical  interest,  seem  to  us  to  have  been  made  out  against  the 
Irish  Land  Act.  One  is  that  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  “  Adams 
v.  Dunseath,”  unquestionably  defeated  an  admitted  intention  of 
Parliament  in  passing  that  Act.  This  was,  we  believe,  declared 
by  the  great  legal  authority  in  Ireland  who  had  followed  most 
carefully  the  discussions  in  the  Legislature  on  the  subject.  The 
second  is  that  Irish  leaseholders  have  often  had  the  conditions 
of  their  leases  extorted  from  them  by  pressure  fully  as  over¬ 
whelming  as  that  by  which  the  conditions  of  tenancy-at-will 
were  extorted  from  tenants-at-will  under  the  old  law, — and  that 
the  clause  which  was  intended  to  provide  for  this  case  in  the 
Irish  Land  Act  has  proved  so  completely  inoperative,  that  we 
have  been  told,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  no  leases  have 
been  broken  through  under  it  which  could  not  equally  well  have 
been  declared  void  in  a  Court  of  Equit}n  The  third  is  that 
the  purchase  clauses  have,  at  present  at  least,  fallen  dead. 
And  in  addition  to  these  three  radical  flaws,  it  has,  in  our 
opinion,  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  reductions  or  other 
changes  ordered  in  fixing  the  judicial  rents,  once  established, 
certainly  ought  to  date  back  to  the  first  notice  of  application 
for  the  decision  of  the  Land  Court,  both  because  those  changes 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  for  the  years  which  may  have  to 
elapse  before  the  Court  gives  its  decision  on  the  case,  and 
also  because  a  motive  ought  not  to  be  artificially  supplied  to 
the  landlords  for  postponing  a  voluntary  settlement  with 
their  tenants.  All  these  flaws  seem  to  us  real  and  serious 
flaws,  which  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  Land  Act,  and 
the  confidence  felt  by  the  Irish  tenants  in  its  justice.  And 
though  necessity  has  no  laws,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Government  could  not  have  passed  in  this  Session  an  amend¬ 
ing  Act,  yet  they  could  have  borne  their  witness  afresh  to  the 
justice  of  the  demands  made,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  see  a 
remedy  applied  so  soon  as  may  be  practicable  consistently 
with  the  legislative  exigencies  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tone  of  the  Government  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  will  alienate  to  some  extent  the  Ulster  Liberals,  who 
constitute  the  only  body  of  politicians  in  Ireland  at  present 
disposed  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  In  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  what  the  Home-rulers  or  Nationalists  lose, 
the  Conservatives  win  ;  and  what  the  Conservatives  lose,  the 
Home-rulers  or  Nationalists  win.  But  that,  after  all,  though 
it  weakens  still  further  a  Government  already  almost  destitute 
of  popular  support  in  Ireland,  is  not  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  matter.  What  we  want  to  see  is  an  English  popular 
opinion  springing  up  which  shall  insist  on  applying  the  best 
remedy  in  its  power  to  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  which  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  wait  for  Irish  clamour  before  it  urges 
redress.  If  there  is  to  be,  what  we  all  desire  to  see,  a  true 
Union  between  the  two  countries,  we  must  get  over  once  for 
all  our  idea  that  the  urgency  of  Irish  questions  is  a  nuisance, 
for  which  we  owe  Ireland  a  sort  of  grudge.  That  phase  of 
feeling  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  true  Union.  In  a  really 
United  Kingdom,  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
most  in  need  of  political  reform  should  receive  attention 
first,  even  though  the  same  part  should  absorb  attention  for 
several  consecutive  years.  There  was  much  truth  in  Mr. 
Parnell’s  remark  on  Wednesday  that  Ireland  is  so  prominent 
solely  because  Ireland  is  comparatively  so  miserable,  and  that 
where  England  and  Scotland  can  afford  to  wait,  Ireland  in 
matters  of  any  urgency,  cannot  afford  to  wait.  If  Lancashire 
had  suffered  even  for  five  or  six  years  together  from  the  cotton 
famine,  as  Ireland  has  been  suffering  for  the  last  five  years,  Par¬ 


liament  would  hardly  have  grumbled  at  being  asked,  for  four,  five, 
or  six  consecutive  years,  to  give  a  great  part  of  its  time  to  the 
.  _  ^  Lancashii  .  Ou^ht  we  not  to  find  Liberal  opinion 

in  England  and  Scotland, — we  do  not  mean  among  the  Anglo- 

Irish,  but  among  the  English  and  Scotch  themselves, _ per- 

[  fectly  willing  to  postpone  matters  of  really  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  this  Island,  so  long  as  matters  of  still  more  importance 
to  Ireland  continue  to  claim  attention  ?  We  do  not  deny  the 
great  inconvenience  of  such  postponements,  but  we  do  say  that  in 
a  genuine  Union,  the  material  point  is  not  an  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  attention  among  the  various  geographical  regions  of 
that  Union,  but  the  willingness  of  the  whole  to  endure  great 
sacrifices  for  the  cure  of  any  vital  malady  in  the  parts.  We 
observe  with  great  anxiety  not  the  growing  impatience  of  Irish 
Obstruction, — that  is  both  healthy  and  right, — but  the  grow¬ 
ing  impatience  of  Irish  questions  because  they  are  Irish,  even 
where  there  is  no  obstruction.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  a 
strong  pressui-e  put  on  the  Government  from  English  quarters, 
to  purge,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  great  Land  Act  of  1881  of 
all  admitted  flaws,  even  at  the  further  sacrifice  of  Legislative 
time.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  re¬ 
buking  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  eloquent  language  which  the  Prime 
Minister  actually  used,  assuring  him  that,  though  he  would 
not  concede  an  inch  to  menace,  he  would  not  allow  any  serious 
defect  in  the  Land  Act  that  experience  had  verified,  to  remain 
a  day  longer  than  he  could  help  ;  and  that  in  judging  of  the 
claims  of  various  measures  on  the  attention  of  the  Lecdslature, 
he  should  be  guided  by  the  absolute  urgency  of  the  case  alone, 
and  not  in  the  least  by  the  desire  to  treat  the  demands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  kingdom  with  any  kind  of  geographical 
equality.  In  the  human  body,  if  one  limb  be  mortifying,  and 
other  limbs  be  only  aching,  we  do  not  insist  on  attending  to  the 
minor  aches  and  pains  of  the  latter  out  of  any  notion  of 
abstract  justice,  but  attend  first  to  the  greater  evil.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  admitted  flaws  in  the  Irish  Land  Act  are  so 
grave  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  remedy  them  this  year. 
But  we  do  say  that  they  are  serious  enough  to  command  more 
respectful  attention  than  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seemed  disposed  to  give  them,  and  that  hope  should  have 
been  held  out  that  Great  Britain,  for  her  own  sake, — and  not 
solely  for  the  sake  of  Ireland, — would  insist  on  remedying 
them  so  soon  as  experience  has  shown  by  what  means  the  best 
and  most  adequate  remedy  can  be  applied. 


M.  GEEVY'S  POSITION. 

TJ^HERE  is  not  much  truth,  we  imagine,  in  the  rumours  of 
JL  M.  Grevy’s  resignation.  He  may  have  said  in  a  moment 
of  impatience  that  if  the  Chamber  did  not  mend  its  ways,  he 
must  resign  ;  but  the  step  between  that  and  resigning  is  a  long 
one.  M.  Grevy  likes  his  position,  which  is  dignified  and  well 
paid  ;  the  popular  dislike  of  him  is  absurdly  exaggerated  by 
the  Reactionaries  ;  and  unless  it  be  an  error  of  judgment,  he 
has  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  himself.  No  failure  of 
the  Republic,  if  there  has  been  any  failure,  can  be  traced  to 
his  initiative.  He  has  throughout  maintained  the  position 
which  he  has  said  from  the  first  he  would  maintain.  In  1848 
he  strenuously  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  Presidential  Con¬ 
stitution,  declaring  that  a  President  was  not  needed,  and  would 
be  often  a  danger  to  the  State.  In  1875  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  though  he  admitted  that  his  ideas  were  inopportune  ; 
and  in  1S79,  when  he  was  himself  elected,  mainly  because  he 
could  be  trusted  not  to  aggrandise  the  Presidency,  he  promised  to 
govern  through  and  with  the  majority  of  the  Chambers.  So  far 
as  can  be  perceived,  he  has  kept  that  engagement  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  good-faith.  A  man  of  decided  opinions,  of  a  type  in¬ 
frequent  in  this  country — for  our  Whigs  are  rarely  bourgeois 
— he  has,  of  course,  expressed  them,  both  in  the  Council- 
room  and  among  his  friends  ;  but  if  they  have  brought  him  a 
certain  influence,  that  is  no  fault  of  his.  In  action,  he  has 
been  strictly  “  Constitutional,”  in  the  English  sense,  has  never 
rejected  any  Minister,  though  under  the  Constitution  he  has 
a  right  of  choice,  and  has  passed  over  Ministers  whom  he  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  accept  others  more  likely  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
Chambers.  In  the  most  recent  case  of  all,  it  is  known  that  he 
would  greatly  have  preferred  M.  de  Freycinet,  but  he  found  that 
appointment  would  disgust  the  Senate — which  is  afraid  of  M. 
de  Freycinet’s  finance — and  irritate  the  Chamber,  in  which  the 
Gambettists  hold  the  balance  of  power ;  and  he  sent  for  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  though  one  item  at  least  in  that  Premier’s  pro- 
gramme,  the  extension  of  the  Dependencies  of  France,  must 
be  peculiarly  offensive  to  him.  He  is  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  dependencies  weaken  France.  Indeed,  he  has  carried  his 
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constitutionalism  to  the  verge  of  weakness,  for  it  is  in  part 
due  to  the  knowledge  that  he  would  yield,  that  the  Chamber 
has  overthrown  and  set  up  Cabinets  with  such  startling  and 
perilous  rapidity,  till  a  Premier  who  has  held  office  for  twelve 
months  is  credited  from  that  fact  alone  with  special  qualities.  His 
persistence  in  this  course,  in  the  face  of  such  a  Chamber,  argues 
strong  conviction  ;  and  though  M.  Grevy  may  feel  acutely  the 
situation  of  affairs,  he  will  probably  persist  to  the  end,  or  at  all 
events  not  resign  until  he  has  tried  through  a  Dissolution  to 
ascertain  the  true  mind  of  the  country.  lie  must  know  better 
than  anv  other  politician  that  a  Dissolution  with  himself  as  the 
only  prominent  figure  left  in  France  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  Dissolution  with  M.  Gambetta  still  alive,  and  ready  at 
any  moment,  if  the  people  desired  it,  to  be  Premier,  or  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  Dictator. 

Whether  M.  Grevy  is  well  advised  in  his  interpretation 
of  his  position  is  a  different  matter.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  is  incorrect,  and  we  suspect  that  he  has 
been  unwise.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
it  to  be  monarchical,  and  monarchical  in  the  French  sense, 
which  allows  the  monarch  to  submit  to  the  Chamber, 
but  does  not  expect  him  entirely  to  efface  himself.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  never  was  proposed  that  the  immense  powers  confided 
to  the  President,  his  right  of  selecting  Ministers  outside  the 
Chambers,  his  right  of  dismissing  them  individually,  his  right 
of  sending  Messages,  his  right  of  controlling  patronage, 
should  never  be  employed.  He  must  have  been  intended 
to  employ  them  as  a  French  King  would  have  done,  that 
is,  subject  to  the  advice  of  a  responsible  Ministry,  but 
with  a  strong  and  visible  initiative  of  his  own.  That 
sucli  an  initiative  is  possible  under  the  Constitution  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  M.  Gambetta  wished  for  the 
Presidency,  nor  does  any  Frenchman  doubt  that  if  he 
had  obtained  it,  he  would  have  made  the  President  the  first 
figure  and  the  most  potent  individuality  in  France.  M. 
Grevy,  acting,  no  doubt,  in  full  accord  with  his  avowed  poli¬ 
tical  convictions,  in  full  knowledge  of  which  he  was  elected, 
has  withdrawn  the  Presidency  from  political  strife  to  an  extent 
which  those  who  drew  up  the  Constitution  did  not  foresee, 
and  has  interpreted  its  rights  upon  a  theory  which,  however 
praiseworthy  and  self-denying,  is  English,  rather  than  French. 
Frenchmen  hardly  understand  rights  which  are  never  used, 
and  expect  an  official  to  strain  rather  than  to  abnegate  his 
powers.  The  Presidency  as  an  institution  is  not  stronger,  but 
weaker,  for  M.  Grevy,  who  has  nothing  like  the  position  either 
of  M.  Thiers  or  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  That  is  no  blame  to 
him,  for  he  has  never  disguised  his  dislike  of  the  institution, 
but  it  is  a  result  unexpected  by  the  founders  of  the  new 
Republic. 

The  variation  from  the  original  idea  of  the  Constitution  is, 
we  think,  past  question ;  and  we  doubt  if  that  variation,  strongly 
though  it  may  commend  itself  to  English  ideas,  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  wise.  M.  Grevy  may  have  reason  for  his  opinion  that 
France  would  do  best  without  a  Presidency  ;  for  the  Cabinet,  if 
solely  responsible  for  order,  would  have  concentrated  public 
attention  upon  itself  till  its  overthrow  would  have  beer, 
incomparably  more  difficult.  At  present,  a  Cabinet  falls 
as  a  stone  in  water,  creating  only  a  ripple  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  beyond  an  official  circle;  but  if  no  President 
existed,  a  Cabinet  in  resigning  might  alarm  or  delight  all 
France.  The  resignation  would  be  an  event.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  would  be  held  by  the  country  much  more  responsible 
for  its  votes,  or  if  it  treated  Ministers  as  clerks  would,  like 
the  Convention,  concentrate  upon  itself  the  whole  regard  of 
the  population.  It  would  be  so  completely  and  visibly  re¬ 
sponsible,  that  it  would  be  compelled,  under  the  pressure  of 
millions  of  eyes,  to  organise  itself  into  consistent  parties 
capable  of  continuous  policy  and  government.  But  while  the 
Presidency  exists,  we  fear  that  it  attracts  too  much  attention 
for  its  inertness  to  be  unimportant.  It  shelters  Ministry  and 
Chamber  too  much  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  The 
people  of  France  have  been  long  accustomed  to  individual 
leadership,  and  when  there  is  no  other  leader,  no  great  and 
predominating  individuality,  they  expect  general  guidance 
in  crises  from  the  Head  of  the  State.  Even  if  they  do 
not  take  his  opinion,  the  fact  that  he  has  pronounced 
it  gives  a  kind  of  solidity  to  their  own.  They  know  when 
he  has  spoken  what  the  alternative  courses  are,  and  can 
act  with  decision,  if  not  wisely.  M.  Thiers  knew  this 
well,  and  insisted  on  retaining  his  right,  when  affairs  grew 
serious,  to  go  down  and  address  the  country  from  the  tribune. 
The  French  people  do  not  take  their  advice  from  Ministers, 
whom  they  seldom  understand,  and  whom  they  regard  as 


mere  employes,  very  frequently'  changed,  but  either  from  a 
great  individuality,  or  from  the  Head  of  the  State,  or  very 
often  from  the  Assembly  itself,  whose  decrees  have  always, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution,  had  an  exceptional  weight 
in  France.  Resistance  to  them  has  been  wonderfully  slight. 
When  none  of  these  speak,  Frenchmen  are  left  to  themselves 
in  a  way  which  they  do  not  like,  and  feel  as  average  English¬ 
men  would  feel  if  all  great  Party  leaders  suddenly  resigned. 
They  have  plenty  of  opinions,  and  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy, 
but  they  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  feel  certain  how 
they  ought  to  act,  and  are  painfully  aware  of  the  want.  We 
suspect  that  if  M.  Grevyq  departing  for  once  from  his  own 
view  of  his  own  obligations,  were  to  address  a  Message  to  the 
Chambers,  or  even  a  manifesto  to  France,  stating  clearly  his 
own  view  of  what  was  required,  he  would  find  that  he  had 
made  a  vast  mass  of  fluid  opinion  suddenly  solid,  and  that  the 
Chambers  would  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  which  would 
evolve  a  trustworthy  majority.  The  electors  in  France  make 
themselves  very  audible  to  their  representatives,  and  that  with 
greater  rapidity  even  than  in  England.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  done,  of  course,  while  the  Ferry  Ministry 
retain  power,  for  any  such  action  would  reveal  want 
of  confidence  in  them ;  but  if  theyr  fall,  M.  Grevy 
might,  we  think,  ask  France  to  aid  him  in  removing 
the  causes  of  such  dangerous  instability.  The  electors,  we 
think,  would  answer  byr  instructions  to  their  representatives 
which  could  not  be  disobeyed.  Certainly',  if  the  President  at 
last  resolves  on  a  Dissolution,  this  will  have  to  be  done  in 
some  form  or  other,  either  by  message  or  manifesto,  or  the 
new  Chamber  may  be  as  chaotic  a3  the  old.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  would  be  a  return  to  personal  government ;  kut  an 
address  is  not  an  order,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  giving  a  person  such  a  position,  did  not  expect 
from  him  some  sort  of  leadership.  The  French  people, 
we  fear,  do  expect  it ;  and  if  they  do,  it  is  far  better 
that  they  should  look  for  it  to  the  impartial  head  of  the 
State,  than  to  a  Minister  whom  the  bureaucracy  are  anxious  to 
conciliate,  or  to  an  aspirant  whose  first  object  may  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution.  M.  Grevy’s  first  mandate  is 
to  protect  the  Republic  ;  and  if  he  cannot  protect  it  while 
effacing  himself,  his  duty  is  to  modify'  his  view  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  endeavour  personally  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  people. 
After  all,  the  first  test  of  a  Constitution  is  that  it  can  work ; 
and  if  this  one  does  not  work,  as  its  best  friends  begin  to 
suspect  it  does  not,  any  mode  of  strengthening  it  is  better  than 
total  failure,  to  be  followed  by  the  old  weary  round  of  half- 
popular,  half-military  coup  d'etat.  As  to  resignation  before 
the  people  have  been  consulted,  that  is  the  counsel  of  secret 
enemies,  who  hope  that  France,  still  further  confused,  may  call 
upon  some  Dictator  to  save  her  from  herself. 


THE  NEW  SOUTII-AFEICAN  TROUBLE. 

N  most  places  it  is  safe  to  expect  the  unforeseen,  but  in 
South  Africa  it  is  safer  to  await  the  disagreeable.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years,  we  never  remember  a  piece  of  intelligence 
from  South  Africa  which  could  give  Englishmen  unmixed 
pleasure.  Even  when  the  Diamond-fields  were  discovered,  the 
news  was  spoiled  by  the  intimation  that  the  natives  would  be 
prohibited  from  digging ;  while  the  annexation  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  a  long  regime  of  peace, 
to  be  followed  by  federation,  was  accompanied  by  too  many 
protests  to  allow  any  feeling  of  security.  The  last  news  is  as 
disagreeable  as  any  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Convention  with  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  has 
.been  broken,  in  part,  it  may'  be,  without  fault  in  any  responsible 
statesman  ;  and  it  is  evident  also  that  mending  it  would  involve 
human  suffering,  greater  than  that  which  the  document  was 
intended  to  prevent.  When  the  British  retired  from  the 
Transvaal,  the  Convention  which  took  the  place  of  a  Treaty 
was  based  upon  two  leading  principles.  One  was  that  the 
Boers  should  within  the  Transvaal  possess  a  complete  autonomy, 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  British  Resident,  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Paramount  Power,  to  confer  with  and  advise  the 
Government.  His  influence,  as  was  acknowledged  by  both 
sides  in  the  plain-spoken  debates  of  Tuesday,  was  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  11  moral.’’  Some  politicians  ridicule  that  phrase,  but 
in  reality  it  serves  only'  to  formulate  in  one  particular 
way  the  state  of  affairs  to  which,  under  other  formulas, 
we  are  quite  habituated  in  Canada.  We  can  in  prac¬ 
tice  affect  Canadian  legislation  only'  by  moral  suasion, 
careful  diplomacy,  and,  of  course,  the  threat  of  re¬ 
tiring  altogether.  As  regards  external  affairs,  however, 
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and  especially  external  native  affairs,  the  Convention  re¬ 
served  a  veto  to  the  Crown,  which  it  was  fully  understood 
would  be  exercised  in  native  interest.  The  Boers  are  not  to 
attack  the  Zulus  on  the  east  of  the  Transvaal,  or  the 
Bechuanas  on  the  west,  without  the  Queen’s  consent.  The 
Boer  Government  has  now,  it  may  be  from  helplessness,  set  this 
provision  at  naught.  Two  Bechuana  chiefs,  named  Montsioa 
and  Mankaroane,  during  the  struggle  with  the  Transvaal  took 
up  arms  on  oar  behalf,  and  defeated  a  rival  chief,  Moschette, 
who  had  declared  himself  upon  the  Boer  side.  The  motive  of 
our  friends  was  probably  tribal  hatred  of  Moschette  quite 
as  much  as  love  of  us,  just  as  the  motive  of  the  Sikhs  in  1857, 
when  they  joined  Sir  John  Lawrence,  was  to  avenge  their 
ancient  wrong3  at  the  hands  of  the  Delhi  Emperors,  but  still  the 
two  Bechuanas  did  take  up  arms  on  our  side.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  Boer  farmers  resented  this,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Convention  aided  Moschette  to  avenge  himself,  compelled 
Montsioa  and  Mankaroane  to  sign  an  illegal  treaty  ceding  their 
lands,  and  occupied  those  lands  in  force.  They  have  divided 
them,  in  fact,  into  the  regular  6,000-acre  farms.  The 
British  Resident,  Mr.  Hudson,  remonstrated  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pretoria,  and  they  promised  redress,  and  sent  a  force  to 
guard  the  frontier  against  the  Boer  raiders.  The  soldiers  of  the 
force,  however,  joined  the  invaders,  and,  as  usual  when  Boers 
are  fighting  natives,  either  committed,  or  allowed  Moschette 
to  commit  in  their  presence,  hideous  massacres.  Further 
correspondence  with  Pretoria  produced  only  excuses  and 
evasions,  and  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
majority  of  Boers,  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  approve  the  depredations,  and  that  the  Government  in 
Pretoria,  though  it  may  be  inclined  to  respect  the  Convention, 
is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  its  main  provision. 
The  injured  Chiefs  have  appealed  through  Mr.  Hudson  directly 
to  Great  Britain  for  protection,  and  the  Government  has  to 
decide  finally  whether  or  no  it  will  coerce  the  Transvaal  into 
keeping  its  engagements. 

The  Government  have  decided,  as  appears  from  Lord 
Derby’s  speech — Mr.  Gladstone’s  will  reach  us  too  late  for 
this  issue,  and  Lord  Derby  is  Secretary  for  the  Colonies — not 
to  coerce  the  Transvaal ;  and  we  believe,  disagreeable  as  their 
decision  must  have  been  to  themselves,  they  have  decided 
rightly.  If  it  were  absolutely  impossible  to  shelter  the 
Bechuanas  without  war,  if  hesitation  meant  massacre  or  total 
spoliation  for  them,  the  decision  might  be-wrong,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  can  give  the  two  chiefs,  with  their  tribes, 
ample  compensation  for  their  direct  losses,  new  lands,  and 
complete  safety  within  our  own  dominions ;  and  in  in¬ 
viting  them  to  “  trek  ”  southward,  we  do  them  no  con¬ 
siderable  injury.  They  must  concede  something  to  circum¬ 
stances,  like  ourselves,  and  suffer  something  for  their  irre¬ 
pressible  proclivity  to  intertribal  fighting.  Their  personal 
claims  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  only  solid  reason  for  using 
force  against  Pretoria  is  to  convince  the  Boers  that  we  will 
have  the  Convention  obeyed  in  future,  and  the  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  British  people  is  whether  that  document  is  worth 
first,  a  war,  next,  a  military  occupation  of  the  Transvaal,  and, 
finally,  a  quarrel  with  all  the  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa. 
Both  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Kimberley  were  painfully  plain  in 
their  statement  of  the  facts  as  to  the  impossibility  of  peaceful 
coercion,  and  as  to  the  dislike  of  the  Dutch  population 
in  all  the  colonies  to  anything  like  war.  We  can  de¬ 
fend  the  Bechuanas  as  they  stand,  but  only  by  march¬ 
ing  a  strong  force  from  the  Cape  northward,  through 
a  thousand  miles  of  roadless  territory,  without  help  from 
the  Cape  Government,  which  has  categorically  refused  to  assist 
us,  and  in  the  face  of  incessant  attacks  from  Boer  parties 
of  guerillas,  who  will  emerge  both  from  the  Orange  Free 
State  on  our  right  flank,  and  from  the  Transvaal  in  our  front. 
We  cannot  run  risks  in  South  Africa,  and  the  expedition  must 
be  of  a  strength  which  will  make  it  cost  as  much  as  the 
Abyssinian  war,  with  the  immense  aggravation  that  we  can¬ 
not  retire  from  Bechuanaland  after  the  campaign.  The  day 
we  retire,  the  Boers  will  set  on  the  Bechuanas  again,  and 
the  business  will  recommence.  The  British  Government 
really  cannot  waste  its  people  and  its  treasure  in  that 
way,  not  to  protect  allied  Bechuanas,  which  might  be  an 
adequate  object,  but  to  protect  them  on  lands  no  better  than 
those  we  can  offer  them  farther  south.  The  Government  cannot, 
in  fact,  spend  ,£10, 000, 000  at  once  and  J2500, 000  a  year  there¬ 
after  to  save  two  small  savage  tribes  from  making  a  march 
which,  if  they  took  it  into  their  heads,  they  would  make  without 
demur.  The  only  alternative  is  to  coerce  the  Transvaal  from 
the  sea,  that  is,  from  the  eastward,  as  we  did  before  ;  and  though 


this  is  possible,  it  would  involve  an  equally  expensive  war  and 
the  military  occupation  for  an  indefinite  period  of  the  vast 
Transvaal  plateau ;  while  the  Boers  would  “  trek  ”  northward 
destroying  in  their  path  much  finer  tribes  than  the  Bechuanas! 
The  proposal  is  unreasonable,  and  fiercely  as  the  Tories  have 
leapt  upon  their  chance  of  showing  that  the  Convention  was  a 
blunder,  they  do  not  venture  to  bring  forward  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive.  They  evade  the  true  point,  which  is  the  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  and  only  reiterate  their  assertion  that  Liberal  policy  was 
foolish,  and  their  imputation  that  the  reason  for  the  foolish¬ 
ness  was  want  of  nerve.  We  may  pass  over  both  accusations 
without  pain,  for  if  there  has  been  foolishness,  it  has  been  in 
respecting  Tory  policy  too  much,  and  if  there  is  a  want  of 
nerve,  it  is  produced  by  a  just  reluctance  to  waste  English  lives 
and  money  on  an  unnecessary  undertaking. 

While,  however,  we  can  heartily  support  the  Government 
in  their  main  decision,  we  must  strongly  press  upon  the 
Colonial  Office  two  points.  One  is,  that  these  Bechuana  chiefs 
must  be  thoroughly  well  treated,  and  have  no  cause  to  say  they 
suffered  through  adherence  to  the  British.  A  mere  grant  of 
money  is  not  sufficient,  even  if  they  will  accept  it.  They 
ought  to  have  a  “  country  ”  given  them,  and  a  good  one,  even 
if  we  have  to  buy  it  by  the  square  mile.  Nothing  else  will 
settle  their  moral  claim  as  it  ought  to  be  settled,  and  Lord 
Derby  should  see  to  it  that  the  promise  is  kept  to  the  fullest 
extent.  They  will  then  be  no  worse  off  than  if  the  execution 
of  the  Convention  had  been  the  material  impossibility  which 
politically  it  is.  The  other  point  is  that  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Jorrissen,  the  new  Transvaal  Envoy,  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  transmute  the  Convention  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  enabling  us  to  interfere  for  Zulus  and  other  natives, 
whenever  they  are  attacked.  Englishmen  do  not  like  to  see 
the  Queen’s  Government  responsible,  even  indirectly,  for  the 
conduct  of  a  State  which,  whether  from  weakness  or  from 
willingness,  acts  so  completely  on  the  principle  that  a  “black 
man  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect.’’ 
The  only  advantage  of  the  Convention  is  that  it  gives  the 
British  Government  a  right  to  interfere,  if  slavery  is  set  up  in 
the  Transvaal,  or  if  the  Boers  attack  the  Zulus  ;  and  we  can 
secure  both  rights  as  well  by  Treaty  as  by  Convention.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  judge  in  each  case  whether  we  can  inter¬ 
fere,  and  ought  to  interfere,  without  the  complications  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  nominal  sovereignty,  which  may  in  itself  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  which  the  British  people  in  their  present  mood  will 
not  allow  the  Queen’s  Government  to  enforce.  It  may  be — in 
our  judgment,  it  is — imperative  to  keep  a  check  upon  the 
Boers,  who,  whatever  their  merits  as  patriots,  are  as  slave¬ 
holders  among  the  most  cruel  of  mankind  ;  but  in  keeping  that 
check,  a  nominal  sovereignty  which  it  costs  too  much  to  en¬ 
force  is  only  an  impediment.  We  still  maintain,  as  we  have 
always  maintained,  that  if  this  country  were  prepared  to 
govern  all  South  Africa  as  we  govern  India,  in  the  interest 
of  its  whole  population,  there  would  be  ample  justification 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Transvaal  ;  but  the  people  are 
not  willing,  and  the  alternative  is  to  define  our  rights  and 
duties  outside  of  the  Colonies  by  Treaty,  and  not  by  the 
assertion  of  an  indefinite  and,  as  we  now  see,  unworkable  claim 
to  obedience.  If  we  have  to  fight  the  Dutch  of  the  Transvaal — ■ 
and  we  warn  them  that,  if  history  can  be  trusted,  their  con¬ 
ceit,  graspingness,  and  contempt  for  human  rights  will  drive 
us  to  that,  one  day — let  us  fight  them  as  enemies,  and  not  as 
recalcitrant  and  sullen  subjects.  It  is  a  bad  ending,  for  the 
present,  to  a  promising,  though  over-hasty  adventure  in  a  good 
cause ;  but  it  is  the  only  possible  one,  and  the  history  of  South 
Africa  has  not  ended  yet. 


THE  MID-CHESHIRE  ELECTION. 

HE  election  of  Mr.  Alan  Egerton  for  Mid-Cheshire  is  a 
severe  party  defeat  for  the  Liberals.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  it,  except  that  the  majority  of  electors  in  that 
county  division  are  still  Tories.  The  Liberals  had  an  attractive 
candidate,  they  worked  hard,  and  they  polled  218  more  votes 
than  at  the  last  election.  The  Tories,  however,  exerted  them¬ 
selves,  they  brought  up  every  man  they  could  influence,  they 
polled  346  more  votes,  and  they  won  by  an  increased  majority. 
That  is  defeat  for  Liberals,  and  we  hate  disguising  defeat.  It 
will  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  Tory  landlords  “  put  on  the 
screw,”  and  that  the  Liberals  were  weighted  by  the  Bradlaugh 
question,  and  both  affirmations  are  true,  but  neither  of  them 
is  of  much  importance.  The  landlords  would  have  been 
defied,  if  the  tenants  had  been  excited,  and  the  principal  use  to 
Tories  of  the  Bradlaugh  business  is  that  it  enables  men  who  are 
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yielding  to  pressure  or  to  blandishments  to  plead  a  con¬ 
scientious  reason.  Many  electors  were,  no  doubt,  annoyed  by 
what  they  thought  religious  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals ; 
but  many  more,  who  were  disposed  to  vote  with  their  landlords, 
but  had  talked  Liberalism,  pleaded  Bradlaugh  as  an  excuse 
for  deserting  their  colours.  The  true  reason  for  the  defeat  is 
that  Liberalism  has  not  penetrated  far  enough  into  the  purely 
agricultural  villages  ;  that  the  farmers  are  still,  in  the  main, 
on  the  landlords’  side.  They  scarcely  believe  in  Liberal  pro¬ 
mises,  they  are  accustomed  in  their  dreams  to  think  what  they 
would  do  as  owners — a  most  Conservative  method  of  musing — 
and  they  retain  to  a  degree  which  townsmen  can  hardly  appre¬ 
ciate,  the  old  idea  that  u  land  ”  is  something  more  than  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  commerce,  and  that  a  kindly  landlord  has  a  sort  of  moral 
claim  to  his  tenants’  support.  The  landlords  of  Cheshire  are 
rich,  of  old  standing,  and  kindly,  and  the  farmers  feel  as  if 
there  were  something  of  ingratitude  and  frowardness  in  refusing 
requests  for  assistance  so  urgently  pressed  upon  them.  We  all 
assume  in  London  that  an  agent’s  letteris  a  threat, but  very  often 
it  is  onlv  a  reminder  of  the  landlord’s  wish  which  the  tenant 
is  quite  happy  to  receive.  The  farmers  regard  independent 
voting  as  a  sort  of  rebellion,  and  they  are  not  yet  interested 
enough  to  rebel ;  more  especially  as,  living  in  a  grazing  county, 
they  have  escaped  any  sharp  pinch  of  distress.  They  still 
look  upon  themselves  and  the  landlords  as  all  in  one 
boat,  and  do  not  yet  see  that  if  this  is  so,  the  land¬ 
lords  may  as  well  follow  them  as  they  follow  the  land¬ 
lords.  As  to  Mr.  Egerton’s  failures  as  a  speechmaker, 
they  care  nothing  about  them  at  all.  He  will  vote  straight, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  country-side  is  to  distrust  intellectual 
capacity,  and  think  that  ability,  or  at  all  events  quickness  of 
thought,  is,  as  George  Eliot  put  it,  “  slightly  diabolic.”  Towns¬ 
people  are  like  that,  but  not  men  properly  sobered  down  by 
living  with  a  healthy  consciousness  on  their  minds  that  they 
have  all  the  cows  to  calve,  and  Thornaby  Waste  to  plough. 
There  is  no  remedy,  except  more  pains,  and  more  readiness 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  tenant-farmer  candidates.  The  Liberals, 
till  very  lately,  have  neglected  the  farmers,  ever  since  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  have  to  overcome  the  irritated  feeling  of 
two  generations ;  and  they  can  only  overcome  it  by  carrying 
their  doctrines  into  the  villages,  through  men  whom  the 
farmers  and  rural  artisans  and  agricultural  labourers  will 
understand.  It  is  of  no  use  to  send  sharp  townsfolk  to  talk 
to  men  who  think  that  if  a  lecturer  does  not  know  bearded 
wheat  from  barley,  he  is  of  necessity  quite  a  fool,  and  probably 
a  little  bit  of  a  rogue.  It  takes  a  countryman  to  talk  to 
countrymen,  and  it  is  through  talking,  through  “  the  foolish- 
ishness  of  preaching,”  that  the  work,  as  yet  hardly  commenced, 
has  still  to  be  accomplished.  More  sympathy  must  be  estab¬ 
lished,  before  the  Liberal  leaders  can  be  fully  understood  ;  and 
that  sympathy  can  only  be  created  by  patient  expositions,  offered 
by  men  who  really  comprehend,  or  rather  feel,  where  the 
gaps  and  barriers  in  the  agricultural  mind  are  to  be  found. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  lecturer,  be  he  never  so  eloquent,  who 
tells  farmers  they  would  do  better  if  they  paid  their  rent 
quarterly,  and  so  could  leave  at  short  notice  ?  It  is  vain  to 
trust  so  exclusively  as  the  Liberals  do  to  the  coming  suffrage. 
Half  the  electors  to  be  enfranchised  regard  politics  from  a 
stand-point  which  Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  the  new  Member  for 
Liverpool,  who  delivered  an  admirable  speech  for  Mr.  Latham, 
would  never  even  perceive,  and  the  other  half  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  influenced  by  old  reverence  for  the  owners  of  the  soil. 
The  householders  will  need  instruction  as  much  as  the  farmers, 
and  the  Liberals  in  country  districts  do  not  give  it,  or  rather 
give  it  in  an  unsympathising  and  “  superior  ”  way,  which,  to 
the  farmers’  minds,  is  inexpressibly  irritating.  “  Too  clever 
by  half,”  is  the  most  crushing  sentence  which,  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  of  wet  meadows,  can  be  cast  upon  a  speech. 

The  Government  will  not,  we  trust,  relax  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  bring  forward  a  fair  Compensation  Bill,  which  is 
heartily  desired,  and  which  Tories  will  not  steadily  resist. 
That  is  mere  justice,  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed  by  any  con¬ 
sideration  that  no  Bill  will  greatly  affect  agricultural  votes. 
The  defeat,  however,  does  greatly  increase  their  difficulties, 
because  it  shows  that  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  the  counties 
will  still  give  a  majority  to  the  Conservative  side.  Had  the 
election  gone  the  other  way,  the  Peers  would  have  been  afraid 
of  an  appeal  to  the  country,  which  might  have  ended  in  the 
complete,  though  temporary,  extinction  of  the  Tory  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  it  is,  they  will  think  that  by 
forcing  a  dissolution  before  the  Reform  Bill  is  brought  in,  they 
cannot  injure  their  party  much,  and  may  even  improve  its 
chances  of  regaining  power. 


THE  BLASPHEMY  CONTROVERSY. 

milE  impressive  letters  which  we  publish  from  Mr.  Hansard 
1  and  another  correspondent  on  the  recent  sentence  passed 
upon  Mr.  Foote  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Freethinker ,  will  shed 
much  light  on  the  feeling  of  those  who  think  that  scurrilous 
and  indecent  attacks  on  the  deep  religious  convictions  of  others 
ought  to  be  punished,  though  they  reject  with  indignation  the 
notion  that  the  most  absolutely  negative  opinions  or  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  should  render  those  who  hold  them  liable  to 
prosecution.  We  have  never  denied,  we  have  indeed  directly 
maintained,  that  some  penalty  should  be  imposed  for  religious 
or  irreligious  lampoons, — especially  if  in  any  sense  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  public;  and  most  of  all  we  would  say,  if 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  young,  who  look  at  them  without 
any  ability  to  perceive  the  real  significance  of  the  matter,  but 
with  minds  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  prepossessed  by  any 
plausibility,  false  or  true,  that  catches  their  fancy.  But 
the  point  to  which  we  have  chiefly  desired  to  draw  attention 
is  the  scale  of  punishment  inflicted.  A  man  kicks  his  wife, 
seriously  injuring  her,  and  gets  a  sentence  of  three  months ; 
while  a  coarse,  ill-educated  man,  who  probably  saw  little  more 
that  was  culpable  in  his  naturally  coarse  ridicule  of  the 
Christian  faith  than  refined  thinkers  whom  we  all  know 
must  have  felt  culpable  in  their  owrn  banter  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  gets  a  year's  imprisonment  for  his  offence.  Our 
contention  is  this, — not  that  coarse,  irreligious  lampoons  in¬ 
tended  to  preoccupy  superficial  minds  with  what  is  strictly  and 
absolutely  an  irrelevant,  though  a  very  startling,  view  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  incredibility  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  not  very  serious 
evils,  and  evils  which  the  law  would  be  quite  right  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prevent ;  but,  first,  that  the  actual  law  directs  its 
penalties,  if  not  solely  to  the  opinions  expressed,  at  least  as 
much  to  these  as  to  the  indecent  form  in  which  they  are 
expressed  ;  and  next,  that,  culpable  as  all  this  indecency  is, 
it  is  culpable  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  vulgar  and  ill- 
educated,  being  culpable,  indeed,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
culture  of  those  who  originate  it.  It  ought  to  be  punished, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  coarse  persons  with  comparative 
leniency,  and  not  with  that  manifestation  of  profound  indigna¬ 
tion  which  such  indecency,  if  committed  by  the  class  who  legis¬ 
late  and  administer  the  law,  would  naturally  excite.  If  we  once 
admit  that  Mr.  Foote  ought  not  to  have  been  liable  to  any 
prosecution  at  all  for  holding  and  publishing  his  atheism, — 
and  that  is,  we  may  say,  a  view  on  which  practically  we 
are  all  agreed, — the  question  of  what  is  indecent  ridicule 
in  the  mode  of  publishing  it  becomes  a  very  different 
one.  We  must  then  ask  ourselves  how  far  it  is  wise  or  right 
to  inflict  severe  punishments  for  bad-taste  and  bad-feeling 
on  people  who  could  often  hardly  be  expected  to  show  good- 
taste  and  good-feeling.  Is  it  natural  to  expect  that  in  such 
a  class  of  life  the  wrong  in  grossly  attacking  other  persons’ 
religion  should  be  (say)  as  clear  to  the  conscience,  as  the  wrong 
in  assaulting  and  beating  their  persons  ?  If  not,  is  it  wise, — can 
it  be  likely  to  end  in  anything  but  an  increased  feeling  of  sore¬ 
ness  against  the  religion  attacked, — to  punish  more  severely  for 
blasphemous  indecency  than  for  a  brutal  attack  on  the  person? 
We  must  not  consider  these  things  solely  from  the  educational 
point  of  view,  though  we  ought  to  consider  them  also  from  that 
point  of  view.  We  must  remember  that  the  impression  of  vindic¬ 
tiveness, — vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  State  because  it  is 
Christian, — is  made  on  coarse  unbelievers,  by  punishing  them 
more  severely  for  attacking  grossly  the  faith  of  Christians  than 
we  punish  them  for  attacking  their  persons.  For  our  part,  we 
would  punish  all  gross  outrages  on  serious  and  honest  convic¬ 
tions,  but  we  would  punish  them  leniently,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  people  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  what 
the  real  gravity  of  such  offences  is.  Once  admit,  as  we  must 
admit,  that  it  is  not  the  atheism  which  ought  to  be  punished, 
but  the  injuriousness  and  scurrilousness  of  the  way  in  which  the 
atheism  is  expressed,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
severe  punishments  for  scurrilousness  and  injuriousness  ought 
only  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  are  well  able  to  appreciate 
how  deeply  these  qualities  may  wound,  and  how  terrible  is 
the  scar  they  may  leave  on  many  imaginations.  It  is  quite 
true,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Hansard  hints,  that  children,  seeing 
these  obscene  libels  in  shop-windows,  and  tempted  to  laugh, 
over  them,  may  be  diverted  from  the  path  of  morality  alto¬ 
gether,  and  drawn  into  a  thoroughly  vicious  circle  of  com¬ 
panions,  by  the  contagion  of  such  libels.  But  can  we  reasonably 
suppose  a  sincere  atheist,— and  we  are  bound  to  consider  Mr. 
Foote  a  sincere  atheist,  till  we  have  proof  of  the  contrary, — 
holding  that  the  eradication  of  Christian  belief,  even  by  coarse 
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ridicule,  is  likely  to  have  tlie  frightful  moral  consequences  which, 
we  know  it  to  have?  Would  not  such  an  atheist  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  hold  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  good  by  clearing  a 
child’s  mind  of  gross  superstitions?  If  we  punish  him  for  hold¬ 
ing  that,  do  we  not  really  punish  him  for  thinking  Christianity 
a  gross  superstition,  quite  as  much  as  for  coarsely  expressing 
his  thought?  We  sympathise  to  the  fullest  extent  in  Mr. 
Hansard’s  horror  and  dismay  at  the  depraving  effect  of 
these  coarse  attacks  on  our  religion,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  policy  open  to  the  Legislature  is  a  choice  of  grave 
evils.  If  coarse  ridicule  of  our  religion  is  to  be  severely 
punished,  and  coarse  ridicule  of  other  religions  is  not  to  be 
severely  punished,  or  not  punished  at  all,  then  the  crime  really 
punished  is  the  ridicule  of  Christianity,  though  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  aim  ridicule  at  other  faiths  or  unfaiths.  And  that 
will  and  must  produce  the  natural  consequence  of  all  persecu¬ 
tion,  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  doubter’s  scoff.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  coarse  attacks  on  «/p/body’s  faith  are  to 
be  punished  equally,  it  is  clear  that  people  like  Mr.  Foote 
should  only  be  punished  as  we  would  punish  corresponding 
attacks  on  Mahommedanism  or  Mormonism.  And  that,  we  need 
hardly  say,  would  be  very  leniently.  Assume  for  a  moment 
that  the  Freethinker  had  published  an  equally  gross  attack 
on  Mahommedanism,  and  just  imagine  the  outcry  that  would 
have  been  raised,  if  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  year  for 
that  attack.  The  dilemma  is  a  very  difficult  one.  But  of  this 
we  are  sure, — that  the  most  lenient  punishments  for  offences 
of  this  kind  against  the  sensitiveness  of  religious  feeling,  are 
at  once  the  most  just  and  the  most  likely  to  educate  public 
feeling  to  a  sense  of  disgust  at  such  attacks.  It  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  for  Christians  to  measure  fairly  the  offence  committed 
by  atheists  when  they  make  gross  attacks  on  the  Christian 
religion,  unless  they  do  it  in  the  spirit  manifested  by  their 
Master  when  he  prayed  for  forgiveness  for  those  who  “  know 
not  what  they  do.” 


TIIE  RESCUE  OF  EPPING  FOREST. 

R.  BRYCE  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  first  Parliament¬ 
ary  appearance  in  the  character  of  Chairman  of  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society.  The  Bill  to  make  a  Railway 
from  Chingford  to  High  Beech  had  one  characteristic  which 
made  its  rejection  at  once  specially  uncertain  and  specially  im¬ 
portant.  It  was  possible  to  support  it  on  a  genuine,  though 
mistaken,  public  ground,  Here  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
bought  with  great  liberality  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and 
dedicated  for  ever  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  But  the  finest 
part  of  this  possession  is  virtually  inaccessible  to  many  of  those 
to  whose  benefit  it  has  been  devoted.  The  railway  stops  at 
Chingford,  and  High  Beech  is  some  way  from  Chingford. 
It  is  not  too  far,  indeed,  for  moderate  walkers;  but  then, 
a  large  part  of  the  visitors  to  Epping  Forest  are  not  even 
moderate  walkers.  The  East-end  excursionists  include  many 
old  people,  many  weak  women,  and,  still  more,  small  children. 
To  tell  any  of  these  to  walk  from  Chingford  to  High  Beech  is 
like  telling  them  to  walk  to  the  Land’s  End.  They  look  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  as  their  only  friend  in  the  matter, 
and  if  this  beneficent  Company  is  forbidden  to  carry  them 
whither  they  would  go,  they  must  stay  at  that  point  of  the 
Forest,  whatever  it  be,  to  which  it  at  present  affords  them 
access.  Consequently,  to  make  a  railway  from  Chingford  to 
High  Beech  is  simply  to  extend  the  admirable  policy  which 
gave  Epping  Forest  to  the  public.  The  Corporation  and  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  are  the  joint  benefactors  of  East 
London.  The  one  provides  the  ground  wherein  a  million  or 
so  of  people  may  enjoy  themselves,  the  other  provides  the 
means  of  carriage  without  which  a  large  part  of  this  million 
cannot  reach  the  scene  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  answer  to  this  plausible  way  of  putting  the  case  is 
double-shotted.  First,  we  deny  that  if  people  are  to  be  taken 
to  High  Beech  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  they  need  be 
taken  by  the  route  proposed  in  the  Bill  which  was  rejected  on 
Monday.  Next,  we  deny  that  there  is  any  need  to  take  them 
there  at  all.  The  line  which  the  Company  asked  leave  to  make 
separated  some  200  acres  of  the  Forest  from  the  remainder. 
Why  could  not  it  have  been  taken  round  instead  of  across  these 
200  acres,  so  as  not  to  meddle  with  the  Forest  in  any  way  ?  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  make  a  railway  from  Chingford  to 
very  near  High  Beech  without  making  any  encroachment  upon 
the  Forest,  and  if  this  had  been  proposed,  one  of  the  great 
arguments  against  the  Bill  actually  brought  forward  would 
have  gone  for  nothing.  The  Forest  itself  would  have  been 
left  uninjured,  and  yet  the  Great  Eastern  Company  would  not 
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have  been  checked  in  this  work  of  mercy.  All  that  would 
have  been  necessary  was  that  the  line  should  describe  a 
moderate  circuit,  instead  of  joining  the  two  places  by  a 
straight  line.  It  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  take 
this  circuit  as  to  go  more  directly,  since  the  compulsory  powers 
conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  override  all  opposition  on 
the  part  of  landowners.  But  though  equally  easy,  it  would 
not  have  been  equally  cheap.  It  is  assumed  that  the  land- 
owner  suffers  by  having  his  land  taken  from  him  ;  consequently, 
he  is  well  paid  for  what  he  loses.  But  until  lately,  no  one 
has  supposed  that  the  public  can  suffer  anything  by 
having  its  land  taken  away  ;  consequently,  no  one  proposes 
that  the  public  shall  be  compensated.  If  a  law  were  passed 
declaring  that  no  common  land  shall  be  bought  by  a  rail¬ 
way  company  except  at  the  best  price  that  has  been  paid 
for  the  private  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  inducement  to  take  common  land  rather 
than  private  land.  It  is  not  denied  that  all  but  one  of 
the  benefits  which  arc  claimed  for  the  Chingford  and  High 
Beech  Railway  Bill  could  be  equally  obtained  by  carrying  the 
line  outside  the  Forest,  instead  of  within  it.  Weak-kneed,  ex¬ 
cursionists  could  be  carried  to  the  goal  they  now  vainly  sigh 
for ;  children  could  gambol  amid  the  finest  scenery  of  the 
Forest ;  and  their  parents  could  watch  them  at  their  ease  from 
the  benches  in  front  of  the  public-house.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  the  profits  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company 
would  be  smaller,  by  reason  of  having  paid  the  full  price 
for  the  land  they  wanted,  instead  of  getting  it  for  next  to 
nothing  from  the  public.  This  does  not  seem  to  us  a  sufficient 
reason  for  severing  200  acres  from  the  Forest,  and  disfiguring 
the  landscape  by  the  usual  alternation  of  embankment  and 
viaduct. 

We  go  farther  than  this,  however,  and  deny  altogether  that 
there  is  any  need  for  such  a  railway  at  all.  Of  course,  if 
the  railway  were  made,  abundance  of  people  would  be  found 
to  travel  by  it.  High  Beech  would  take  its  turn  with 
the  other  stations  near  the  Forest ;  indeed,  being  more 
famous,  and  having  a  more  picturesque  name,  it  would 
probably  prove  the  most  attractive  of  them  all.  But  to 
this  result  there  would  be  one  fatal  objection.  It  would 
destroy  the  pleasure  of  a  minority,  without  really  increasing 
the  pleasure  of  the  majority.  Besides  the  crowds  of  excur¬ 
sionists  who  frequent  the  Forest,  there  are  a  good  man}'  work¬ 
ing-men — -botanists,  entomologists,  lovers  of  scenery,  and  the 
like — to  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the  seclusion 
of  the  Forest  should  not  be  altogether  destroyed.  It  has  been 
greatly  impaired  by  the  recent  changes  which  have  made  the 
Forest  more  accessible,  but  there  are  still  parts  of  it  in  which 
rare  plants  and  insects  may  still  be  sought  by  members  of  field 
clubs,  and  the  working-man  who  knows  the  value  of  solitude 
can  still  leave  the  crowd  behind,  and  find  himself,  for  a  time 
at  least,  alone  with  Nature.  If  railways  are  carried  any  further 
into  the  Forest,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  London  Poor 
who  at  present  find  keen  enjoyment  in  some  one  of  these  ways, 
would  be  entirely  debarred  from  such  enjoyment  in  the  future. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  few 
giving  way  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  many.  The  many 
have  their  share  of  pleasure  already,  and  the  opening  of 
a  railway  to  High  Beech  would  simply  give  them  another 
place  in  which  they  could  take  exactly  the  same  pleasure 
as  they  can  now  take  elsewhere.  The  great  mass  of 
London  excursionists  hang  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
station  at  which  they  are  landed.  What  they  want  is 
some  open  space  where  the  young  may  play  at  cricket  if 
they  are  athletic,  or  at  kiss-in-the-ring  if  they  are  social, 
where  the  children  can  run  about  without  fear  of  being  lost, 
where  the  old  may  sit  and  look  on,  and  where  all  may  be 
within  easy  reach  of  refreshment,  and  run  no  risk  of  losing 
their  train  back,  If  a  railway  is  made  to  High  Beech,  this  is 
what  will  go  on  there,  just  as  it  now  goes  on  at  half-a-dozen 
other  stations  in  the  same  district.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
grudge  these  harmless  pleasures  to  those  who  enjoy  them,  but 
we  do  protest  against  their  being  multiplied  at  the  cost  of 
another  class,  equally  poor,  and  far  more  worthy  of  sympathy. 
With  the  Forest  left  as  it  is,  it  will  be  enjoyed,  let  us  say, 
by  200,000  poor  in  one  way,  and  by  2,000  poor  in  another  way. 
If  the  Forest  is  made  more  accessible,  it  will  be  enjoyed  neither 
more  nor  less  than  it  is  now  by  the  200,000,  and  not  at  all  by 
the  2,000.  Is  that  a  result  which  any  reasonable  man  can 
deliberately  wish  to  bring  about  ? 

The  case  against  the  Braithwaite  and  Buttermere  Railway  is, 
of  course,  much  stronger  than  the  case  against  the  Chingford 
and  High  Beech  Railway,  because  the  former  line  does  not 
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pretend,  as  tlie  latter  does,  to  consider  the  public  pleasure. 
It  is  the  common-place  story  of  destroying  what,  if  let  alone, 
will  minister  delight  to  generations  of  Englishmen  so  long  as 
the  world  lasts,  in  the  interest  of  some  traders  who  want  to 
make  larger  gains.  Let  them  increase  their  gains,  by  all 
means,  only  we  prefer  that  they  should  increase  them  at  the 
cost  of  their  rivals  or  their  customers,  not  at  that  of  the 
nation.  If,  by  some  lukewarmness  or  oversight,  the  Bill 
should  ever  reach  the  Commons,  we  hope  that  it  will  meet 
the  same  fate  as  that  which  Mr.  Bryce  dealt  out  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Bill  on  Monday  afternoon. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  GODDESS. 

HE  Athenaeum  mentions  casually  a  striking  incident  which 
is  stated  to  have  recently  occurred  in  Orissa,  and  which 
would  have  broken  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  heart.  Sergeant 
Atkinson,  presumably  an  Inspector  of  Roads,  or,  it  may  be, 
police  officer,  reports  to  the  Indian  Spectator,  a  Native  paper 
published  in  English,  that  a  tribe  in  Orissa  has  adopted  Queen 
Victoria  as  its  deity.  We  have  no  details  either  as  to  worship 
or  creed,  though  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  obtained ;  but 
the  story  is  prima  facie  probable.  A  Sergeant  would  never  have 
invented  such  an  incident,  so  entirely  outside  his  experience, 
and  such  an  elevation  for  the  Queen  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
all  that  is  known  of  the  operation  of  religious  feeling  among 
the  lower  castes  and  wilder  tribes  of  the  Indian  Provinces.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  wonderfully  suggestive  and  instructive 
“Essays”  reoently  published  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall — essays 
which  want  nothing  but  length  and  dryness  to  place  their 
author  in  the  front  rank  of  Asiatic  authorities — without 
perceiving  that  Brahmanism,  so  far  from  having  ossified 
itself,  is  still  a  living  and  changing  creed,  that  it  constantly 
creates  for  itself  or  assimilates  new  objects  of  worship,  fresh 
deities,  and  even  in  rare  but  most  important  cases,  new  philo¬ 
sophies.  The  regular  process  is  for  a  philosopher,  or  chief  of  a 
tribe,  or  otherwise  influential  person,  to  recognise  in  some 
system  of  thought,  or  person,  or  rare  object — which  latter  may 
vary  from  an  epergne  to  an  oddly-shaped  rock  or  strangely 
jslaced  clumpof  trees — either  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  universal  and 
divine,  or  an  embodiment  of  it,  or  an  earthly  manifestation  of  some 
subordinate  but  powerful  deity,  and  gradually  belief,  or  worship, 
or  reverence  accretes  to  the  idea,  or  person,  or  thiug,  till  he  or  it 
becomes  an  object  of  worship,  and  a  centre  of  faith,  it  maybe  to 
scores  of  thousands.  Chaitanya,  founder  of  the  V aishnavas,  is 
reverenced  by  millions.  If  the  idea'  spreads,  or  the  person  is 
believed  to  work  wonders,  or  miracles  are  reported  of  the  thing, 
the  circle  of  worshippers  extends,  the  worship  becomes  a  cult, 
with  separate  ceremonial  and  ritual ;  and  behold  a  new  caste, 
with  a  new  faith,  fully  born.  If  the  new  force  is  locally  con¬ 
siderable,  Brahmanism,  as  represented  by  local  priests,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  by  teachers  of  wider  influence,  steps  in,  and  either 
denounces  the  new  teaching  as  utterly  evil— in  which  case  every 
charge  the  foul  imagination  of  Asia  can  invent  is  hurled  at  its 
votaries — or,  much  more  frequently,  adopts  the  idea,  person, 
or  thing,  declares  them  all  sacred,  gives  them  Brahmanical 
names,  and,  so  to  speak,  consecrates  the  whole  affair, 
which  thenceforward  is  an  integral  part  of  Hindooism,  and 
developes  till  the  teacher  is  considered  not  only  inspired,  but  a 
source  of  inspiration,  or  the  person  is  worshipped  as  an  avatar, 
or  the  thing  becomes  a  sacred  idol : — 

“  Of  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living  men,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canonisation  of  holy 
personages.  This  system  of  canonising  has  grown  out  of  the  world¬ 
wide  sentiment  that  rigid  asceticism  and  piety  combined  with  im¬ 
plicit  faith  gradually  develop  a  miraculous  faculty.  The  saint  or 
hermit  may  have  deeper  motives — the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over 
corrupt  [matter,  of  virtue  over  vanity  and  lusts,  or  the  self-purifica¬ 
tion  required  of  mediaeval  magicians  and  mystical  alchemists  before 
they  could  deal  with  the  great  secrets  of  Nature  ;  but  the  popular 
belief  is  that  his  relentless  austerity  extorts  thaumaturgic  power  from 
reluctant  gods.  And  of  him  who  works  miracles  do  they  say  in 
India,  as  in  Samaria  they  said  of  Simon  Magus, — ■'  This  man  is  the 
great  power  of  God  wherefore  after  death  (if  not  in  life)  he  is 
honoured  as  divine  indeed.  Now  the  word  miracle  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  in  our  sense  of  an  interposition  to  alter  unvarying  natural  laws, 
for  in  India  no  such  laws  have  been  definitely  ascertained  ;  it  means 
only  something  that  passes  an  ordinary  man’s  understanding,  authen¬ 
ticated  and  enlarged  by  vague  and  vulgar  report.  And  the  exhibition 
of  marvellous  devotion  or  contempt  for  what  is  valued  by  the  world 
stimulates  inventive  credulity.  He  who  does  such  things  is  sure  to  be 
credited  with  miracles,  probably  during  his  life,  assuredly  after  his 
death.  When  such  an  one  dies,  his  body  is  not  burnt,  but  buried  ;  a 
disciple  or  relative  of  the  saint  establishes  himself  over  the  tomb  as 
steward  of  the  mysteries  and  receiver  of  the  temporalities  ;  vows  are 
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paid,  sacrifice  is  made,  a  saint’s  day  is  added  to  the  local  calendar, 
and  the  future  success  of  the  shrine  depends  upon  some  lucky  hit  in 
the  way  of  prophecy  or  fulfilment  of  prayers.  The  number  of  shrines 
thus  raised  in  Berar  alone  to  these  anchorites  and  persons  deceased 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  is  large,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing. 
Some  of  them  have  already  attained  the  rank  of  temples,  they  are 
richly  endowed,  and  collect  great  crowds  at  the  yearly  pilgrim 
gatherings,  like  the  tombs  of  celebrated  Christian  martyrs  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  although  the  shrines  of  a  Hindu  ascetic  and 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  may  have  acquired  fame  among 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  by  precisely  the  same  attribute — their  repu¬ 
tation  for  miraculous  efficacy — yet  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  cases  is  this  common  inference  from  eminent 
sanctity  in  the  world  to  wonder-working  power  in  the  grave.  For 
whereas  the  great  Catholic  Church  never  allowed  the  lowest  English 
peasant  to  regard  St.  Thomas  or  St.  Edmund  as  anything  higher  than 
glorified  intercessors,  with  a  sort  of  delegated  miraculous  power,  the 
Indian  prophet  or  devotee  does  by  the  patronage  of  the  Brahmans 
rise  gradually  in  the  hierarchy  of  supernatural  beings,  until  his 
human  origin  fades  and  disappears  completely  in  the  haze  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  he  takes  rank  as  a  god.” 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall  declares  that  he  could,  if  required,  give  minute 
details  of  such  elevations,  and  this  not  of  persons  only,  hut  of 
things ;  and  he  proceeds  to  defend  a  theory  which  we  cannot 
now  examine, — that  this  may  have  been  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  Hindoo  polytheism,  which  in  its  wildness  and  impos¬ 
sibility  so  puzzles  those  who  know  that  behind  Hindoo¬ 
ism  lives  a  vast  and  subtle  philosophy  worthy  the  study 
of  the  keenest  minds.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  process  goes 
on,  that  the  Indian  people,  with  their  hunger  for  belief  and 
reverence,  are  constantly  begetting  new  gods,  and  that  Brah¬ 
manism,  with  its  rooted  notion  that  bhoJdi  (faith)  is  in  itself  a 
holy  condition  of  mind  apart  from  the  object  of  faith,  and  its 
theory  that  anything  may  be  an  embodiment  of  the  Universal 
Spirit,  lends  its  sanction  to  the  process,  and  in  lending  it  sends 
crowds,  it  may  be  millions,  hunting  for  what  of  benefit  or 
good  of  any  kind  may  be  derivable  from  the  new  worship. 
It  is  a  logical  induction  from  the  Brahman  faith,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  creed,  colour,  or  history  is  no  bar 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  person  or  thing  thus  deified.  If 
the  Universal  Spirit,  or,  far  below  him,  Yishnu  or  Siva, 
chooses  to  take  an  ugly  stone  or  a  silver  dish  for  symbol,  or 
to  embody  himself  in  a  negro  or  a  white  man,  there  is  no  law 
of  limitation  upon  his  actions.  The  white  man,  however  un¬ 
accountable,  or  barbaric,  or  unclean,  was  still  created.  The 
French  General  Raymond  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  though  he 
probably  believed  nothing ;  so  was  General  Nicholson,  though 
he  was,  we  have  heard,  of  the  straitest  sect  of  Irish  Orangemen  ; 
so  was  a  military  philanthropist,  whose  name  we  ave  ashamed  to 
have  forgotten,  who  devoted  his  life  to  a  wild  tribe  in  the  Bengalee 
Himalayas  ;  and  so  also  may  be  the  Queen.  As  to  things,  the 
instances  of  their  elevation  are  endless.  Sir  A.  Lyall  knew  of 
scores  of  shrines  reared  over  stones  and  among  sacred  copses,  and 
himself  “knew  a  Hindu  officer,  of  great  shrewdness  and  very  fair 
education,  who  devoted  several  hours  daily  to  the  elaborate  wor¬ 
ship  of  five  round  pebbles,  which  he  had  appointed  to  be  his  sym¬ 
bol  of  Omnipotence.  Although  his  general  belief  was  in  one  all- 
pervading  Divinity,  he  must  have  something  symbolic  to  handle 
and  address.”  There  is  a  silver  dish,  an  epergne,  which  is  going 
through  the  process  at  this  moment.  It  was  presented  to  a 
Goorkha  regiment  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  already  such  an 
object  of  reverence  that  it  has  a  voluntary  guard,  that  officers 
dismount  as  it  passes,  and  that  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
human  can  be  that,  while  it  is  on  the  ground,  its  Goorkha 
devotees — all  Hindoos  to  the  bone — will  die  before  they  retreat 
without  it.  Grant  it  victory  in  a  skirmish  or  two,  and  the 
epergne  will  be  a  true  object  of  worship,  more  than  a  symbol, 
possibly  with  a  temple  raised  above  it,  and  an  admission  from 
regular  priests  that  in  it  resides  some  portion  of  the  power  of 
the  Supreme. 

The  adoption  of  Queen  Victoria  into  a  system  like  this  is  so 
natural,  that  we  wonder  it  has  never  occurred  before.  She  is 
just  the  material  to  make  a  goddess  of;  a  living  being,  of  far- 
reaching  power,  invisible,  yet  present  throughout  India ;  a 
worker,  in  native  eyes,  of  many  wonders ;  and  on  the  whole 
beneficent,  though  that,  indeed,  to  the  devotees  of  Small¬ 
pox  and  Cholera,  both  of  which  have  worshippers,  and  the  first 
very  many,  would  make  but  little  difference.  God  creates,  and 
God  crushes  also,  in  the  Hindoo  mind.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world,  on  the  Brahmanical  theory,  why  the  Universal 
should  not  express  himself  in  Queen  Victoria,  or  why 
Vishnu  or  Siva,  or  better  still,  Saraswuti,  the  mighty  god¬ 
dess  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  should  not  express  himself  or 
herself  in  her.  Either  deity  is  unlimited,  if  not  unconditioned, 
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and  granting  the  acceptance  of  the  faith,  which  is  a  question 
mainly  of  the  number  of  its  votaries,  temples  may  yet  rise 
over  Orissa,  or  farther,  in  which  worship  will  be  paid  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  her  figure  will  be  hung  with  jewels  and 
sacred  flowers,  and  thousands  will  bow,  and  march,  and  dance 
in  an  ecstasy  of  adoration,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  as  they 
pay  or  receive  coin,  will  put  it  to  their  foreheads,  because  it 
bears  the  effigy  of  the  new  goddess.  Little  of  all  this  will 
probably  happen,  because  the  tribe  which  has  adopted 
this  cult  is  small,  because  Orissa  is  traversed  incessantly 
by  men  who  have  lived  in  Calcutta,  where  scepticism  is 
in  the  air — there  are,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  50,000  men 
from  Orissa  in  Calcutta,  who  return  home  as  faithfully  as 
Scotchmen — and  because  the  English  officials,  fearing  ridicule, 
will  stamp  out  the  new  faith,  if  they  can.  But  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  impossibility  in  its  spread,  and  if  it  spread,  the  con¬ 
sequences  would  be  incalculable.  The  adhesion  of  a  single 
province  of  India  to  the  Queen  in  any  way  which  made  disloyalty 
or  disobedience  impossible  would  change  all  the  conditions  of 
government  there,  and  rest  the  Empire,  now  so  insecure,  on  a 
basis  of  granite.  It  will  not  happen,  though  a  thing  much  greater, 
the  formal  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Khalsa,  the  Sikh 
“  children  of  the  sugar  and  the  sword,”  was  within  an  ace  of 
happening,  would,  as  we  believe,  have  happened,  but  for  Lord 
Canning’s  repugnance  ;  but  that  there  should  be  even  a  dim 
possibility  of  it  is  an  incident  in  Indian  history  worth  more 
than  the  Athcnceum’s  quiet  reference,  or  our  own  poor  effort  to 
explain. 

We  suppose  some  official  note  of  the  occurrence  will  one  day 
reach  the  Queen,  and  we  wonder  how  she  will  feel.  It  must  be 
a  curious  sensation  to  know  that  in  one  corner  of  the  world 
you  are  actually  worshipped  by  men  aud  women  you  never 
saw,  or  possibly  heard  of, — held  to  be  divine,  to  be  some¬ 
thing  which,  whether  through  the  presence  of  a  deity  incar¬ 
nate  in  you,  or  any  other  way,  is  unmistakably  above 
humanity.  There  must  be  a  strange  humility  generated 
by  that.  The  Roman  Emperors  could  have  told  us  some¬ 
thing  of  it,  for  though  the  cultus  of  the  Emperor  was  not 
precisely  worship,  it  approached  it  very  closely,  was  held 
by  loyal  Christians  to  be  entirely  forbidden,  as  the  worship 
of  a  false  Deity,  and  must  in  a  mind  like  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  have  developed  some  strange  thoughts.  Visible  in¬ 
cense  can  hardly  go  up  in  a  thousand  cities  before  one’s  own 
image  without  exciting  thought,  and  Aurelius  could  have  told 
us  so  clearly  what  his  thoughts  were.  Nicholson’s  thoughts 
we  know.  He  was  profoundly  irritated  at  being  made  a  deity, 
and,  with  his  usual  “  unconstitutionality,”  he  ordered  his 
worshippers  severe  whippings,  which  were  inflicted,  and  which 
profoundly  confirmed  their  faith.  They  would  have  made  a 
faithful  guard  for  him  in  that  final  charge  into  Delhi,  and, 
perhaps,  preserved  his  life ;  but  the  Orangeman  could  not 
away  with  the  blasphemy,  or  the  soldier  bear  the  touch  of  ridi¬ 
cule  involved.  Perhaps  Queen  Victoria  will  be  angry,  too, 
though  she  will  hardly  order  whippings  for  the  poor  Ooreyas  ; 
but  still,  even  in  a  reign  like  hers,  it  may  hereafter  be  recorded, 
as  a  most  weird  incident,  that  far  down  in  a  forgotten  sea- coast 
province  of  India,  where,  also  within  her  reign,  millions  of 
persons  perished  of  hunger,  a  wild  tribe,  struck  in  some  unknown 
way  by  the  separateness  of  her  personality,  resolved  that,  of 
all  they  knew,  she  was  the  most  probable  depositary  of  the 
breath  of  the  Universal  Spirit,  and  the  fittest  object  for  their 
worship.  Some  day,  perhaps,  even  English  electors,  hearing  of 
such  things,  will  wake  to  a  dim  apprehension  that  all  mankind 
is  not  alike,  that  humanity  is  not  enclosed  in  a  corner  of  the 
smallest  continent,  and  that  between  them  and  the  Indian  there 
is  still  some  kind  of  gulf. 


STARTLING  POETRY. 

MR.  BROWNING  might  have  taken  as  a  motto  for  his 
work  as  a  poet  one  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  striking 
verses : — 

“  Can  Science  bear  us 

To  the  hid  springs 
Of  human  things  ? 

Why  may  not  dream, 

Or  thought’s  day-gleam, 

Startle,  yet  cheer  us  ?” 

He  never  publishes  a  volume  in  which  there  is  not  some  protest 
against  the  notion  that  Science  can  bear  us  to  the  hid  springs  of 
human  things.  He  never  publishes  a  volume  without  pressing 
and  even  urging  on  us  that  dreams  and  thought’s  day-gleams 


may  startle,  yet  cheer  us.  And  almost  all  he  does  for  us  is  done 
by  the  startling  method.  He  loves  to  awaken  the  sleep  of  the 
intellect,  the  sleep  of  the  affections,  the  sleep  of  the  spirit,  by 
some  sudden  shock  to  which  we  respond  by  a  sort  of  jump. 
His  very  rhymes  are  ofteu  carefully  designed  to  electrify,  as  we 
shall  soon  see ;  but  his  constructions  are  still  more  so, — indeed, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  Wagner  in  the  use  of  dis¬ 
cords,  if  that  were  really  the  secret  in  the  art  of  the  great 
musician  who  has  lately  left  us, — a  matter  on  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  is  profoundly  incompetent  to  pass  auy  judgment. 
Abruptness  is  Mr.  Browning’s  secret.  Take  the  prefatory  poem 
to  his  new  volume  of  “  Jocoseria,”  just  published  by  Smith  and 
Elder,  a  poem  which  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  lyric  that  the  book 
contains,  and  nevertheless,  though  a  lyric,  is  a  succession  of 
slight  shocks  : — 

“  Wanting  is — what  ? 

Summer  redundant, 

Blueness  abundant, 

— Where  is  the  spot  ? 

Beamy  the  world,  yet  a  blank  all  the  same, 

—Framework  which  waits  for  a  picture  to  frame  : 

What  of  the  leafage,  what  of  the  flower  ? 

Roses  embowering  with  nought  they  embower  ! 

Come  then,  complete  incompletion,  0  comer, 

Pant  through  the  blueness,  perfect  the  summer  ! 

Breathe  but  one  breath 
Rose  beauty  above, 

And  all  that  was  death 
Grows  life,  grows  love, 

Grows  love !” 

How  abruptly  the  opening  interrogation  breaks  upon  us.  How 
enigmatic  the  reply ; — we  do  not  mean  that  its  drift  is  not  soon 
enough  apprehended,  but  that  on  the  first  blush  the  reply  seems 
to  be  explaining  not  the  essence  of  the  state  of  want,  but  the 
essence  of  those  conditions  which  ought  most  to  satisfy  want. 
And  then,  how  curiously  elliptic  is  the  question, — “  Where  is 
the  spot  ?”  Of  course,  what  Mr.  Browning  means  is  something 
of  this  sort, — ‘  Where  is  the  spot  where  the  redundant  summer 
and  the  abundant  blueness  find  their  way  into  the  soul  so  as  to 
satisfy  it  ?’  But  that  is  carrying  ellipsis  to  the  point  of  an 
electric  shock,  for  it  is  startling  merely  to  feel  how  much  of  the 
poet’s  meaning  we  are  expected  to  gather  from  his  hints,  and 
supply  in  part  from  our  own  resources.  Then  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “beamy,”  which  is  chosen  to  describe  the  world,  is 
ivnquestionably  an  odd  one  for  the  purpose,  and  chosen,  as  we 
should  say,  for  the  jerk  it  administers  to  the  imagination. 
Nothing,  on  the  whole,  could  express  the  sense  of  a  blank  some¬ 
where,  which  the  poet  wants  to  express,  better  than  these  sudden 
little  tugs  and  jerks  at  the  reader’s  mind.  But  then,  again, 
when  he  wants  to  indicate  what  would  best  fill  in  the  blank, 
and  give  a  rounded  completion  to  the  desolate  framework,  one 
is  startled  afresh  to  find  that  the  new  power  which  is  to  give 
us  this,  and  which  is  “  to  complete  incompletion,”  is  expected  to 
“  pant  through  the  blueness,”  and  so  to  “  perfect  the  summer.” 
Could  anything  that  “panted  ”  really  “  complete  incompletion”? 
The  phrase  suggests  a  locomotive  rather  than  a  divine  presence. 
That  which  breathes  a  breath  of  rose-beauty,  surely  ought 
not  to  pant.  But  Mr.  Browning  loves  spasm,  loves  successive 
shocks  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  can  hardly  deny  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  even  the  spirit  of  perfect  love  and 
harmony'-  is  perpetually  startling  this  dull  world  by  galvanising 
it  with  vivid  spasms  of  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  he  himself 
has  the  skill  to  administer. 

So  it  is  with  almost  every  remarkable  poem  in  Mr.  Browning’s 
new  volume.  The  rhythm,  the  rhyme,  the  thought,  the  feeling 
are  all  chosen  to  strike  sparks  out  of  the  reader  s  mind,  as  the 
steel  strikes  sparks  out  of  a  flint ;  and  the  result  naturally  is 
that  the  reader  feels  towards  Mr.  Browning  somewhat  as  a  bit 
of  flint  might  feel  which  has  served  this  purpose  to  a  fragment 
of  steel, — a  little  sore  and  a  little  fractured.  “Donald,  for 
example,  is  a  vivid  and  striking  comment  on  the  heartlessness 
which  is  sometimes  bred  by  what  is  called  “  sport.”  A  Scotch 
sportsman,  who  meets  a  noble  red-deer  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where  there  is  not  room  for  either  to  pass  the  other,  lies  down, 
aud  the  stag,  tamed  by  the  sense  of  danger,  instead  of  disputing 
the  pass,  steps  daintily  over  him,  so  as  not  to  hurt  him.  The 
sportsman,  however,  cannot  bear  to  lose  the  chance,  seizes  the 
stag’s  hind  feet,  and  stabs  him  in  the  belly,  whereupon  the  end 
of  the  story  is  told  thus  : — 

“  I  shall  dare  to  place  myself  by  God 

"Who  scanned — for  He  does — each  feature 
Of  the  face  thrown  up  in  appeal  to  Him 
By  the  agonising  creature. 
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Nay,  I  hear  plain  words  :  ‘  Thy  gift  brings  this  !’ 

Up  he  sprang,  back  he  staggered, 

Over  he  fell,  and  with  him  our  friend 
— At  following  game  no  laggard. 

Yet  he  was  not  dead  when  they  picked  next  day 
From  the  gully’s  depth  the  wreck  of  him  ; 

His  fall  had  been  stayed  by  the  stag  beneath, 

Who  cushioned  and  saved  the  neck  of  him. 

But  the  rest  of  his  body — why,  doctors  said, 

Whatever  could  break  was  broken  ; 

Legs,  arms,  ribs,  all  of  him  looked  like  a  toast 
In  a  tumbler  of  port-wine  soaken. 

‘  That  your  life  is  left  you,  thank  the  stag  !’ 

Said  they,  when — the  slow  cure  ended — 

They  opened  the  hospital-door,  and  thence 
— Strapped,  spliced,  main  fractures  mended, 

And  minor  damage  left  wisely  alone — 

Like  an  old  shoe  clouted  and  cobbled, 

Out — what  went  in  a  Goliath  well-nigh — 

Some  half  of  a  David  hobbled. 

‘  You  must  ask  an  alms  from  house  to  house  : 

Sell  the  stag’s  head  for  a  bracket, 

With  its  grand  twelve  tines — I’d  buy  it  myself— 

And  use  tho  skin  for  a  jacket !’ 

He  was  wiser,  made  both  head  and  hide 
His  win-penny  :  hands  and  knees  on, 

Would  manage  to  crawl — poor  crab — by  the  roads 
In  the  misty  stalking-season. 

And  if  he  discovered  a  bothy  like  this, 

Why,  harvest  was  sure  :  folks  listened. 

He  told  his  tale  to  the  lovers  of  Sport  : 

Lips  twitched,  cheeks  glowed,  eyes  glistened. 

And  when  he  had  come  tc  the  close,  and  spread 
His  spoils  for  the  gazers’  wonder, 

With  1  Gentlemen,  here’s  the  skull  of  the  stag 
I  was  over,  thank  God,  not  under!’ — 

The  company  broke  out  in  applause  ; 

‘  By  Jingo,  a  lucky  cripple  ! 

Have  a  munch  of  grouse  and  a  hunk  of  bread, 

And  a  tug,  besides,  at  our  tipple  !’ 

And  1  There’s  my  pay  for  your  pluck  !’  cried  This, 

‘  And  mine  for  your  jolly  story  !’ 

Cried  That,  while  ’Tother — but  he  was  drunk — 

Hiccupped  ‘  A  trump,  a  Tory  !’ 

I  hope  I  gave  twice  as  much  as  the  rest ; 

For,  as  Homer  would  say,  ‘  within  grate 
Though  teeth  kept  tongue,’  my  whole  soul  growled 
‘  Rightly  rewarded, —  Ingrate  !’  ” 

There  is  a  fine  picture  here,  and  a  most  effective  succession  of 
shocks  given  to  the  humauer  feelings  which  lie  deep  beneath 
those  of  the  mere  sportsman, — indeed,  these  verses  constitute  a 
series  of  explosions  of  percussion-caps,  rather  than  the  sheet-light¬ 
ning  of  a  poem.  How  sharply  the  rhymes  go  popping  off  in  your 
head,  “  wreck  of  him,”  “  neck  of  him,” — 11  cobbled,”  “  hobbled,” — 
“knees-on,”  “season,” — “  cripple,”  “  tipple,” — and  sharpest  click 
of  all,  “  within  grate  ”  and  “  ingrate.”  How  smartly  Mr.  Browning 
makes  your  limbs  tingle  with  the  sensations  of  the  “spliced” 
and  “  cobbled  ”  body,  which  maimed  itself  for  life  through  the 
man’s  absolute  incapacity  to  sympathise  as  truly  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  stag,  as  the  stag  had  sympathised  with  his  situation. 
How  vivaciously  he  paints  the  superficial  admiration  of  the 
sporting  party  for  Donald’s  cruel  and  dangerous  feat.  And  how 
brightly  his  own  denunciation  of  Donald’s  heartlessness  flames 
out  at  the  close,  in  contrast  with  the  apparent  generosity  of  his 
double  alms.  But,  for  all  that,  these  verses  are  a  succession  of 
galvanic  discharges,  by  which  your  attention  is  made  to  thrill 
and  vibrate  in  vivid  flickers,  rather  than  to  rise  into  sus¬ 
tained  and  harmonised  imaginative  vision.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  “  Solomon  and  Balkis and  you  know  it  must  be 
just  the  same  the  moment  you  see  that  Balkis  (the  name 
given  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba)  is  made  to  rhyme  first  to 
“  talk  is,”  and  then  later  on  to  “  small  kiss.”  The  gist  of 
the  conversation  between  the  Queen  and  Solomon,  which 
at  times  certainly  becomes  obscure  as  well  as  abrupt,  is 
that  Solomon  owns  to  caring  much  more  for  the  praise 
of  his  visitors  than  for  their  wisdom ;  and  that  Balkis 
owns  to  caring  much  more  for  being  made  love  to,  than 
for  having  her  difficult  questions  duly  answered.  But  the 
series  of  surprises  which  are  exploded  on  us  by  the  con¬ 
versation  itself,  by  the  language  used,  and  by  the  rhymes 
which  signalise  this  quaint  poem,  are  hardly  welded  together 
into  a  general  effect  as  striking  as  in  the  case  of  “  Donald.” 
One  is  hardly  prepared  for  Solomon  addressing  his  fair  guest 
as  “You  cat,  you!”  even  though  she  had  startled  him  into 
owning  the  truth  concerning  his  own  vanity  by  springing  upon 
him  unexpectedly  “the  truth-compelling  name;”  and  the  retort 
by  which  he  compels  her  to  own  to  feelings  not  over  modest, 


though  it  ends  the  poem  in  an  epigrammatic  fashion,  leaves  on 
the  imagination  both  a  more  cynical  and  a  more  fragmentary 
effect  than  is  usual  even  with  Mr.  Browning  in  his  tartest 
mood. 

The  principal  poem  in  the  book,  “  Jochanan  Hakkadosli,”  is 
a  Rabbinical  legend  of  a  great  Rabbi  whose  uncompleted  life 
his  admiring  brethren  eke  out  to  a  year  beyond  the  natural 
hour  of  death,  by  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  each  out  of  their 
own  terms  of  life,  a  gift  proceeding  from  four  separate  disciples, 
—one  given  that  he  may  gain  fresh  insight  as  a  lover,  one  as  a 
warrior,  one  as  a  poet,  and  one  as  a  statesman.  The  hope  is 
that  the  first  quarter  is  to  yield  the  Rabbi  some  grand  lesson  as 
to  the  true  mode  of  loving  ;  the  second,  some  noble  teaching  as 
to  the  art  of  the  warrior  ;  the  third,  some  gleam  of  insight  as  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet ;  and  the  last,  some  happy  glimpse 
of  the  deepest  secret  of  the  statesman.  Jochanan  lives  through 
his  year  and  disappoints  all  his  disciples,  finding  nothing  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  each  separate  sphere  of  life. 
But  then,  when  his  life  ought  to  close,  he  lives  on  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  or  supernatural  three  months,  during  which  he 
appears  to  have  soared  beyond  the  body  altogether ;  and  the 
fruit  of  this  last  Heaven-sent  gift  is  that  he  finds  the  vision  of 
perfect  bliss  at  last,  and  learns  that  it  is  the  life  of  earth  which 
hides  from  man  the  true  reconciliation  of  his  faith  and  his  doubt, 
the  true  harmony  of  man’s  spiritual  aspirations  with  his  dis¬ 
illusionising  experience : — ■ 

“  1 0  eyc3  of  mine, 

Freed  now  of  imperfection,  yo  avail 
To  see  the  whole  sight,  nor  may  uncombine 

Henceforth  what,  erst  divided,  caused  you  quail  — 

So  huge  the  chasm  between  tho  false  and  true, 

The  dream  and  the  reality  !  All  hail, 

Day  of  my  soul’s  deliverance — day  the  new, 

The  never-ending  !  What  though  every  shape 
Whereon  I  wreaked  my  yearning  to  pursue 

Even  to  success  each  semblance  of  escape 
From  my  own  bounded  self  to  some  all-fair 
All-wise  external  fancy,  proved  a  rape 

Like  that  old  giant's,  feigned  of  fcols — on  air, 

Not  solid  flesh  ?  How  otherwise  ?  To  love— 

That  lesson  was  to  learn  not  here — but  there  — 

On  earth,  not  here  !  ’T  is  there  we  learn, — there  prove 
Our  parts  upon  the  stuff  we  needs  must  spoil, 

Striving  at  mastery,  there  bend  above 

The  spoiled  clay  potsherds,  many  a  year  of  toil 
Attests  the  potter  tried  bis  hand  upon, 

Till  sudden  ho  arose,  wiped  free  from  soil 

His  hand,  cried  1  So  much  for  attempt — anon 
Performance  !  Taught  to  mould  the  living  vase, 

What  matter  the  cracked  pitchers  doad  and  gone  ?’ 

Could  I  impart  and  could  thy  mind  embrace 
The  secret,  Tsaddik  1’  -  ‘  Secret  none  to  me  !’ 

Quoth  Tsaddik,  as  the  glory  on  the  face 

Of  Jochanan  was  quenched.  1  The  truth  I  see 
Of  what  that  excellence  of  Judah  wrote, 

Doughty  Halaphta.  This  a  case  must  be 

Wherein,  though  the  last  breath  have  passed  the  throat, 

So  that  “  The  man  is  dead  ”  we  may  pronounce, 

Yet  is  the  Ruach — (thus  do  we  denote 

The  imparted  Spirit) — in  no  haste  to  bounce 
From  its  entrusted  Body, — some  three  days 
Lingers  ere  it  relinquish  to  the  pounce 

Of  hawk-clawed  Death  his  victim.  Further  savs 
Halaphta,  “Instances  have  been,  and  yet 
Again  may  bo,  when  saints,  whose  earthly  way3 

Tend  to  perfection,  very  nearly  get 
To  heaven  while  still  on  earth;  and,  as  a  fine 
Interval  shows  where  waters  pure  have  met 

Waves  brackish,  in  a  mixture,  sweet  with  brine, 

That ’s  neither  sea  nor  river,  but  a  taste 
Of  both — so  meet  the  earthly  and  divine. 

And  each  is  either.”  Thus  I  hold  him  graced — 

Dying  on  earth,  half  inside  and  half  out, 

Wholly  in  heaven,  who  knows  ?  My  mind  embraced 

Tby  secret,  Jochanan,  how  dare  I  doubt  P 
Follow  thy  Ruach,  let  earth,  all  it  can, 

Keep  of  the  leavings !’  Thus  was  brought  about 
The  sepulture  of  Rabbi  Jochanan. 

Thou  hast  him, — sinner-saint,  live-dead,  boy-man, — • 
Schiphaz,  on  Bendimir,  in  Farzistan!" 

Note  tlie  deliberate  little  roughnesses  here,  the  jolts  apparently 
intended  to  prevent  the  reader  from  subsiding  into  a  state  of 
dormancy  from  the  close  attention  which  the  poet  requires, 
the  “uncombine”  in  the  sense  of  dissolving  a  combination, 
the  shorthand  style  of  “caused  you  quail,”  for  “caused 
you  to  quail  ”  or  “  made  you  quail,”  and  the  sugges- 
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tion  that  the  spirit  is  in  no  such  haste  to  “  bounce  ” 
out  of  the  body  as  “hawk-clawed  Death”  is  to  “pounce” 
upon  it.  The  whole  style  is  that  of  a  great  imaginative 
writer  who  thinks  that  by  leaving  more  than  half  of 
his  drift  to  the  intellect  of  his  audience,  and  sharpening 
their  attention  by  the  sparkles  of  what  he  does  say,  he 
shall  get  a  greater  result  than  he  can  get  by  doing  more  for 
them,  and  leaving  them  to  do  less  for  themselves.  It  is  Mr. 
Browning’s  method  to  startle  as  often  and  as  smartly  as  he  can 
the  imaginations  he  appeals  to,  and  to  indicate  rather  than 
•state,  the  directions  he  wishes  their  minds  to  follow.  It  is  this 
-which  makes  Mr.  Browning  at  his  best  and  vividest  the  most 
awakening  of  writers,  the  one  who  most  signally  arrests  the 
•attention,  and  most  successfully  insists  ou  his  reader’s  lending 
him  the  whole  force  of  his  own  mind.  But  for  that  very  reason, 
his  work  is  almost  always  defective  as  poetry.  The  part  of  it 
which  he  does  for  us  is  too  incisive,  too  short,  sharp,  and  sudden, 
for  anything  like  harmony ;  and  the  part  which  he  obliges  us 
to  do  for  him  in  order  to  enter  into  his  drift,  is  too  imperfectly 
done  to  succeed  in  connecting  the  isolated  points  which  he  has 
jotted  down  for  us  into  the  flowing  curve  of  true  beauty.  Mr. 
Browning  touches  life,  especially  the  life  of  the  intellect  and  the 
spirit,  at  as  many  points  as  any  poet  who  ever  wrote ;  but  he 
■does  not  blend  these  touches  into  the  true  poetic  vision.  He 
awakens  and  educates  the  highest  imaginative  powers,  but  he 
•does  not  attempt  to  satisfy  their  cravings. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  BLASPHEMY  SENTENCE. 

fTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”! 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  express  disagreement 
-with  some  of  the  statements  in  your  article  on  the  Blasphemy 
sentence.  You  say,  “It  would  not  be  even  true  to  say  that  it 
addresses  temptations  of  a  dangerous  kind  to  young  and 
inexperienced  minds,”  &c. ;  and  again,  “  Violent  blasphemy  is 
not  likely  to  tempt  any  oue  to  read  it,  not  even  the  young.” 

You  are  mistaken,  and  any  argument  you  deduce  from  your 
mistake  for  a  mild  treatment  of  coarse  and  violent  blasphemy 
'breaks  down.  In  my  parish,  the  “  Comic  History  of  the  Bible  ’’ 
and  the  “  Comic  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ,”  the  crambe 
repet ita  of  French  infidelity,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop 
windows  ;  scores  of  passers-by  hourly  look  at  the  pictures  which 
■caricature  Christ  and  the  incidents  of  his  life.  Boys  and  girls 
■especially  delight  in  these  pictures.  They  do  not  merely  inci¬ 
dentally  glance  at  them.  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  reading 
the  Freethinker  and  “  Fruits  of  Philosophy.”  Of  the  filth  of 
“  Fruits  of  Philosophy”  I  will  say  nothing.  But  let  me  ask 
you,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  hoys  and 
'girts,  who,  unlike  their  elders,  can  have  no  settled  convic- 
tious,  who  are  influenced  entirely  by  the  opinions  of  others, 
of  seeing  coarse  and  ludicrous  caricatures  of  Christ,  such 
as  Christ  pulling  up  Peter  out  of  the  water  by  his  big  nose; 
or  God  as  a  fat,  ugly  man,  with  spectacles  on,  sitting  on  a  cloud, 
cross-legged,  sewing  a  pair  of  trousers;  or  of  reading  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  ought  to  be  treated  as  one  who  had  had  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  (but  it  was  put  more  coarsely  than  this),  &e.  You, 
Sir,  as  most  others,  do  not  know  that  such  outrageous  insults 
•on  the  Christian  faith  are  perpetrated  in  the  nameof“Free- 
•ihought,”  and  therefore  you  think,  as  many  others  do,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  treated  all  this,  as  Luther 
recommends  us  to  treat  the  Devil,  with  silent  contempt.  That 
is  very  good  treatment  of  it,  if  by  us  and  for  ourselves ;  but 
'these  ignorant  men  and  women,  these  boys  and  girls,  these 
children,  are  they  to  have  the  foul  stuff  ready  to  their  hand* 
•exciting  their  curiosity,  rousing  their  ridicule,  startling  and 
shocking  the  simple  faith  of  childhood  in  a  way  incompre- 
diensible  to  us,  who,  as  we  have  grown  older,  have  let  our  faith 
grow  colder,  and  starting  in  them  difficulties  and  doubts  which 
"to  us  men  and  women  have  long  since  become  as  stale  and  flat 
as  they  are  unprofitable.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  had  you  yourself 
read  the  vulgar,  coarse,  foul  insults  of  the  Freethinker,  you 
would  never  have  coupled  it  with  the  irreverent  banter  of  refined 
and  thoughtful  assailants.  I  write  to  you  under  great  disad¬ 
vantage,  as  you  have  not  read  the  Freethinker,  and  I  cannot 
foul  my  pen  aud  distress  the  feelings  of  your  readers  by  retailing 
"the  worst  parts  of  the  “  Comic  History  of  Christ.”  Those  that 
I  have  given  you  above  are  but  mild  specimens  of  Mr.  Foote’s 
•attempt  to  befool  the  public  with  his  claim  to  represent  Free- 


thought.  If  you  knew  the  teaching  of  the  disciples  of  this 
Freethinker  in  my  parish  (one  of  them  preaches  close  by  in  the 
street  every  Sunday),  you  would  think  very  differently  of  their 
claim  to  be  considered  “  Freethinkers.”  Freethinkers  I  have  in 
numbers  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  rich  and  poor.  I 
would  no  more  put  down  Free-thought  than  I  would  destroy  every 
copy  of  the  Bible.  But  liberty  to  think,  aud  to  speak,  and  to  write, 
is  one  thing,  and  licence  to  outrage  the  religious  convictions  of 
others,  to  preach  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  therefore  morality 
is  only  conventional,  and  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  only 
convenient  regulations  made  by  the  rich  to  keep  down  the  poor, 
is  another.  To  preach,  as  one  of  the  disciples  of  this  Free- 
thought  has  frequently  preached  at  the  corner  of  a  street  close 
by,  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls,  that 
community  of  goods  is  the  new  Gospel  to  the  poor,  is  one 
thing ;  but  to  preach,  as  he  has  preached,  at  the  same  time  to 
the  same  audience,  that  community  of  women  is  the  Paradise 
of  bliss  for  the  poor  working-man,  is  another.  As  in  politics, 
so  in  religion.  “Liberty  without  wisdom ’’has  always  been, 
and  always  will,  “simple  folly  without  restraint;”  and  the 
teaching-3  of  these  Freethinkers  listened  to  and  read  with 
hungry  greediness  among  the  “  working-class  ”  in  the  East 
End,  is  the  licensed  folly  of  men  who  would  upset  all  that  is 
meant  by  society. 

I  have  lived  nineteen  years  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  in  the 
many  efforts  I  have  been  permitted  to  make  to  improve  the 
social  welfare  of  my  neighbours,  nothing  has  so  disheartened 
me  as  to  see  week  after  week  this  paper,  which  prostitutes  the 
name  of  Freethinker  by  its  foul  trash,  read  eagerly  by  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls.  “  Maxima  pueris  revereutia  debetur  ” 
seems  forgotten,  in  these  days  ;  and  I  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  law  has  asserted  that  while  thought  and  speech  are 
free,  reverence  must  be  paid  to  the  consciences  and  opinions  of 
others,  and  that  the  convictions  of  Christians  are  not  to  be 
treated  by  the  propagandists  of  Atheism  with  indecent  and 
scoffing  ridicule  with  impunity.  Thus  looking  at  the  matter, 
I  can  have  no  fear  that  Mr.  Justice  North’s  application  of  the 
law  will  in  anywise  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of  honest 
criticism  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  creed  of  Christendom. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Septimus  Haxsard. 

The  Rectory,  Bethnal  Green,  March  1  lth. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  may  be  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that  under  the  present 
law  against  blasphemy,  writers  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ought 
not  logically  to  escape  the  punishment  which  has  been  inflicted 
on  Mr.  Foote.  That  is  a  good  reason  for  altering  the  law,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  good  reason  for  granting  immunity 
to  such  outrages  on  the  Christian  religion  as  some  of  the  articles 
in  the  Freethinker.  Are  you  correct  in  stating  that  “nobody 
can  say  that  the  Freethinker  is  obtruded  cruelly  on  people  who 
do  not  want  to  read  it  ?”  I  cannot  speak  for  others,  but  copies 
of  it  have  been  sent  to  me  through  the  post  from  the  office  of 
the  paper ;  and  one  of  those  copies  was  so  full  of  filthy  obscenity, 
that  I  believe  it  might  have  come  under  the  terms  of  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act. 

For  myself,  I  have  always  wondered  that  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  eminence  and  refinement  should  have  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  wound  Christian  feeling  by  his  simile  of  “  the 
three  Lord  Shaftesburys.”  But  surely  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  Mr.  Arnold’s  refined  satire,  and  the  coarse 
ribaldry  of  the  Freethinker  ?  The  one  evidently  intended  to 
insult  and  wound  ;  the  other,  I  am  sure,  did  not.  Such  articles 
in  the  Freethinker  as  I  have  seen  were  not  simply  “coarse 
and  vulgar,” — they  were  brutal  and  indecent.  Mr.  Holyoake  is 
an  outspoken  Atheist,  and  he  belongs  to  the  social  status  of 
Mr.  Foote  rather  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Yet  I 
have  never  read  any  attack  ou  Christianity  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Holyoake  which  outraged  my  feelings  or  diminished  my  respect  _ 
for  Mr.  Holyoake.  So  long  as  a  man  merely  addresses  himself 
to  my  reason,  and  does  not  wantonly  insult  my  sacred  convic¬ 
tions,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  law  to  silence  him.  It  was 
by  descending  into  the  arena  of  open  discussion  that  Christi¬ 
anity  won  its  original  triumphs,  and  a  Christian  surely  ought 
to  ask  for  nothing  better  than  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  that  I  would  put  down  even 
indecent  attacks  upon  it,  but  in  the  interest  of  good  order  and 
right  feeling.  I  would  protect  the  honest  convictions  of  a  sincei'e 
Atheist  like  Mr.  Holyoake  or  of  an  Agnostic  like  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  as  scrupulously  as  1  would  those  of  a  Christian.  The 
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only  serviceable  weapon  against  attacks  on  Christianity  from 
such  quarters  is  fair  and  courteous  argument.  I  should  regard 
the  imprisonment,  even  for  a  day,  of  men  like  Mr.  Holyoake,  or 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Mr.  Huxley,  for  their  opinions  on  reli¬ 
gion,  as  a  greater  outrage  on  Christianity  than  anything  that 
any  of  those  gentlemen  has  ever  written.  More  harm  has  been 
done  to  Christianity  in  all  ages  by  its  injudicious  defenders 
than  by  its  open  foes. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Malcom  MacColl. 

1  New  Burlington  Street,  IF,  March  1  '2th. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH’S  ATHEISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  should  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  your 
correspondent  “  J.  K.,”  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  s  seeming 
inconsistency  in  the  belief  of  a  God.  “  J.  K.  shows  great 
ignorance  of  either  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  opinions  or  his  writings 
or  he  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  his  letter.  I  think 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  let  Mr.  Bradlaugh  justify  himself  in  his 
own  words.  Addressing  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Free  Library 
at  Norwich,  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  and  Scepticism,  on 
April  4th,  1871,  he  says  : — 

“I  never  read,  except  in  tracts  and  sermons  and  religious  essays, 
of  any  who  say  there  is  no  God.  Some  persons  talk  about  the  fools 
who  say  there  is  no  God,  and  Bishops  preach  against  them  ;  but  an 
Atheist  does  not  say  there  is  no  God.  The  Atheist  says  the  term 
*  God  ’  conveys  no  idea  to  his  mind.  I  have  never  yet  heard  a 
definition  of  God  from  any  livit>g  man,  nor  have  I  read  a  definition 
by  dead  or  living  man  that  was  not  self- contradictory.  I  do  not 
deny  the  word  ‘  God,’  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  its 
meaning.  Denial,  like  affirmation,  must  refer  to  some  proposition 
that  is  understood.  But  the  moment  you  tell  me  you  mean  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  or  the  God  of  the  Koran,  or  the  God  of  any 
particular  Church,  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  that  I  deny  that 
God.  So  long  as  the  term  means  absence  of  knowledge  as  to 
particular  phenomena  and  represents  the  undiscovered,  I  am 

not  fool  enough  to  say  there  is  no  God .  It  is  when  you  tell 

me  of  God  distinct  from  the  universe,  creating  the  universe  different 
from  himself,  and  adding  to  his  own  existence,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  deny  that  God.” 

I  think  tlie  above  a  complete  vindication  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Alfred  Walton. 

51  Benson  Street,  Leeds. 


PAUPERISM  AND  ITS  REMEDIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  two  points  which 
seem  to  arise  out  of  your  article  on  ‘’The  New  Suffering  of  the 
Poor  ”P 

Firstly,  does  not  the  drift  of  the  argument  give  a  new  answer 
to  those  who  are  for  doing  away  with  the  English  system  of 
out-door  relieE  ?  In  England,  two  steps  separate  the  workman 
from  starvation.  They  are  out-door  relief  and  the  workhouse. 
In  Ireland  there  is  only  one, — the  workhouse.  In  France  there 
is  none.  Cannot  we  trace  somewhat  of  an  inverse  proportion 
between  the  number  of  steps  and  the  amount  of  anarchical 
discontent  P  “  Give  me  labour,  or  I  die  !”  is,  and  must  be,  the 
cry  of  the  Parisian  artisan. 

Secondly,  in  France,  as  you  say,  the  only  security  of  the  poor 
lies  in  the  possession  of  land,  or  in  their  savings,  which  usually 
are  invested  iu  Rentes.  In  England,  our  lower  orders  have 
little  chauce  of  getting  land,  bat  beside  direct  means  of  saving, 
such  as  Post-office  hanks  and  the  like,  the  workmen  have  in 
many  places  tried  on  a  large  scale  a  remedy  of  their  own.  It 
is  co-operation,  where  the  capitalist  is  the  labourer,  and  the 
labourer  the  capitalist.  May  we  not  recognise  in  this  move¬ 
ment  the  best  of  safeguards  against  anarchy,  on  the  one  band, 
and  pauperism  on  the  other  ;  and  also  as  the  germ  of  a  truly 
Conservative  force,  over  the  presence  of  which  both  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  may  rejoice  P — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Cyril  Ransome. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  LAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  tiie  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  criticisms  by  Mr.  Bullock-Hall  on  my 
statements  respecting  the  agriculture  of  some  Continental 
countries,  may  I  correct  Lis  impression  that  dairy-farming  in 
Denmark  is  conducted  on  the  minute  holdings  which  prevail  in 
France  and  Belgium.  The  especial  value  of  the  Blue-book 
relating  to  Denmark  consists  in  the  fact  that  on  large  and  small 
freehold  farms  alike  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  active  teaching  by  Government  Schools, 
improved  methods,  especially  of  dairying,  have  been  introduced, 


and  have  placed  Denmark  at  the  head  of  butter-making 
countries.  The  sizes  of  the  farms  vary  from  the  5,700  acres  of 
the  foremost  Danish  agriculturist,  Mr.  Tesdorpf,  to  the  average 
of  from  40  to  130  acres  of  the  peasant- proprietor.  The  leading 
feature  is  the  fact  of  the  land  being  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
owners  of  it,  and  further,  that  although  Denmark  has  been- 
largely  a  country  of  pasturage,  it  is  found  that  it  pays  best  to 
make  butter  from  arable  land.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  re¬ 
markable  farm  of  which  Mrs.  Nielson  is  the  leading  spirit.  It 
consists  of  170  acres  of  land,  all  arable,  and  the  property  of  lnr 
husband,  and  Mr.  Bullock-Hall  illustrates  tlie  truth  of  tlie  words 
of  the  Assistant  Royal  Commissioner,  who  says  respecting 
this  farm  and  “  arable-land  dairying  generally,” — “  The  system 
thus  designated  by  me  is  pursued  to  an  extent  that  is  almost 
incredible  to  an  Englishman,  who  is  accustomed  to  associate¬ 
dairying  with  permanent  pasture,  for  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
permanent  grass  on  the  whole  farm.”  The  particulars  of 
another  Danish  peasant  farm  of  eighty  acres  are  also  worth 
noting.  Mr.  Jenkins  describes  the  farmer’s  house  as  displaying 
a  “  certain  amount  of  luxury  and  elegance.”  There  was  a  pianOj. 
and  the  daughter  of  the  house  understood  English  and  German,, 
in  addition  to  her  own  tongue.  Most  striking  of  all,  one  of  the 
sitting-rooms  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  farmer,  and  “  the- 
bookshelves  in  this  room  were  better  furnished  with  agricultural 
text-books  than  the  library  of  most  English  farmers  occupying 
many  times  the  area.”  The  gentlemen  whose  opinions  were 
asked  as  to  the  condition  of  Danish  agriculture  almost  in¬ 
variably  state  that  Denmark  has  suffered  less  than  others  from 
bad  seasons  and  competition,  and  give  as  the  reason  that  it  “  is 
chiefly  because  nearly  all  farmers  possess  their  land.”  Some  of 
the  friends  of  the  English  farmer  tell  him  this  is  chimeri¬ 
cal,  but  at  least  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  we  send  to 
the  Danes  for  information  how  to  combat  the  very  evils  which 
they  tell  us  the  system  on  which  their  land  is  worked  and 
divided  has  enabled  them  to  feel  but  slightly.  The  Danish 
labourer  also  commonly  possesses  his  house  and  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  is  constantly,  by  thrift  and  industry,  rising  up  into- 
the  class  of  peasant-fanners,  which  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
this  country  when  it  also  possesses. 

Has  not  the  time  gone  by  when  it  is  needful,  as  Mr.  Bullock- 
Hall  proposes,  to  point  out  how  our  law  of  settlement  and. 
entail  prevents  the  acquisition  of  small  properties  in  land,  and 
the  consequent  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  man  who  farms 
his  own  ?  The  “  statesmen  ”  of  the  North  and  the  holding 
yeomen  of  Kent  are  the  few  reminders  we  still  have  left  of  the 
time  when  minute  cultivation  was  not  unknown  in  England,  and 
if  the  laws  which  now  prevent  the  sale  and  breaking-up  of  large 
estates,  and  encourage  the  forming  of  over-grown  properties,  are 
repealed,  as  they  quickly  will  be,  when  the  nation  once  awakes 
to  the  enormous  waste  and  folly  of  the  present  English  land 
system,  we  shall  see,  as  I  stated  before,  farms  of  all  sizes,  culti¬ 
vated  by  a  population  at  least  five  times  as  numerous  as  the 
badly -cultivated  and  deserted  fields  so  many  of  our  country 
districts  now  show. 

As  you  wisely  point  out,  it  is  clear  that  our  land  system  is 
coming  up  for  review  and  resettlement.  In  every  village  will 
soon  he  found  men  whose  votes  will  influence  the  ultimate 
decision.  With  the  proposals  of  those  who  would  “  nationalise 
the  land  being  discussed  in  all  directions,  and  the  ominous 
divorce  from  property  in  the  land  of  the  people  who  live  upon 
it,  the  true  policy  of  moderate  men  is  to  strive  by  every  means 
to  increase  the  number  of  landowners,  and  root  out  those 
calamitous  and  one-sided  laws  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this,. 
As  the  Times  significantly  remarked,  a  few  days  ago, — “We 
may  think  ourselves  fortunate,  if  an  overgrown  population,, 
depieuding  on  foreign  employment,  does  not  find  the  divisible 
wealth  all  too  small  to  satisfy  the  expectations  it  is  now  forming, 
on  a  scale  of  increasing  liberality.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Frederic  Imfey\ 

Northficld,  near  Birmingham,  March  Hill. 


CONTENT  AND  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Most  certainly  the  Church  Catechism  teaches  us  to  rever¬ 
ence  our  betters  :  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  pirecious  a  docu¬ 
ment  for  all  Radical  Churchmen.  Christians  are  taught  to 
order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently,  not  to  those  who  are 
more  rich,  or  in  higher  rank,  than  they  are,  but  to  those  who  are 
more  good  than  they  are.  The  claims  of  aristocracy  and  pluto¬ 
cracy  arc  set  on  one  side,  and  the  Tory  squire,  if  he  is  a  true 
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Churchman,  must  often  go  cap-in-hand — if  that  is  a  sign  of 
reverence — to  the  Radical  workman. 

But  so  far  from  teaching  contentment,  surely  the  Church 
Catechism  compels  us  to  he  divinely  discontented.  It  makes  a 
special  point  of  telling  us  that  God’s  commandments  are  the 
commandments  of  a  political  and  true  Emancipator,  who, 
through  his  great  agitator  Moses,  struck  the  first  great  blow 
for  freedom.  It  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  women  as  well  as  men,  to  “  get  their  own  living,” 
to  produce  something  in  sufficient  return  for  what  they  them¬ 
selves  consume.  It  so  clearly  recognises  the  fact  that  men 
are  to  keep  rising  up  in  life,  that  it  tells  them  to  do  their  dirty, 

■ — not  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them,  but  into  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  them. 

I  could  multiply  proofs  to  show  how  the  Catechism  is  entirely 
■  on  the  side  of  the  people  and  of  social  and  political  reform,  but 
I  hesitate  to  trespass  on  your  space.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
•to  find  the  Spectator  ignorant  of  what,  at  any  rate,  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Drury  Lane,  Bethnal  Green,  and  St.  Luke’s  know  pretty 
well.  May  I,  therefore,  append  Mr.  Ruskin’s  advice,  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  that  "West-End  ladies,  instead  of  dancing 
•during  the  week  and  teaching  the  poor  their  Catechism  on 
Sundays,  would  do  well  to  learn  and  practise  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechism  themselves  during  the  week,  and  teach  the  poor 
children  to  dance  on  Sundays  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Stewart  D.  He  ad  lam. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR."] 

Sir, — -I  told  a  meeting  of  country  parsons  some  months  since 
that,  in  spite  of  their  care  in  teaching  the  Catechism,  ■working- 
men  still  believed  that  that  document  taught  reverence  to  mere 
money  distinctions,  and  content  with  the  condition  of  life  in 
which  they  were  born.  My  audience,  including  one  or  two 
“  squarsons,”  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  English  working-man 
holding  such  an  antiquated  notion.  But  I  was  justified.  Only 
a  few  days  afterwards,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  opera¬ 
tives  stopping,  on  their  way  home  to  dinner,  outside  the  office 
of  a  Radical  paper,  to  read  the  latest  telegrams.  In  that  crowd, 
the  very  words  I  had  used  were  uttered  by  a  working-man,  and 
assented  to  by  his  fellows,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
“  parsons  wants  to  keep  the  people  down,” — a  grim  satire,  in 
this  instance,  upon  the  educational  work  of  a  city  in  which  some 
half-a-dozen  parsons,  for  over  twenty  years,  bore  the  reproach 
amongst  their  fellow-citizens  of  spending  too  much  on  educating 
the  mob  !  But,  Sir,  this  morning  I  open  my  Spectator,  and  have 
to  wonder  where  I  am.  It  must  be  that  the  newsmonger  has 
made  a  mistake,  or  the  printer’s  devil  has  been  trying  his  hand  at 
improving  editorial  “  copy.”  Yet  there  is  a  verisimilitude 
about  the  foot-note  forbidding  even  this  refuge.  Has  my  friend 
Stewart  Headlam  indeed  prophesied  in  vain  ?  Let  the  shade 
•  of  Lindley  Murray  answer.  If  there  is  no  difference  between 
“has”  and  “shall,”  theu  your  foot-note  to  Mr.  Rendell  is 
gospel;  if  the  contrary,  the  Catechism  is  the  Radical  document 
we  have  all  along  claimed  it  to  be.  And  who  are  my  betters  ? 
I  have  long  looked  upon  the  editor  of  the  Spectator  as  one  of 
them,  but  the  reverence  will  be  endangered,  if  he  so  ignores 
the  wonderful  precision  of  the  Catechism. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A.  T.  F. 

[Me  have  received  quite  a  number  of  letters  on  this  subject. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  whatever  the  authors  of  the  Catechism 
meant,  the  popular  impression  of  their  teaching  is  that  content 
is  a  virtue.  So  it  is. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 

CANON  RAW  LI  Y  SOX  OY  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘‘Spectator."] 

Sir, — Canon  Rawlinson  says,  on  page  25  of  his  tract,  “  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  primeval  savage  ever  existed.”  He  makes 
this  assertion,  not  of  Babylonia  or  Egypt  only,  but  of  the  whole 
world.  Here,  he  seemed  to  me,  and  still  seems,  “  to  go  beyoud 
his  brief.”  The  weight  of  opinion  among  geologists  goes  to 
establish  the  fact  that  remains  of  savage  man  have  been  found 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  associated  with  natural  formations  of 
great  antiquity.  These  discoveries  must  be  considered  “  evid¬ 
ence,”  while  the  negative  evidence  that  no  such  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  regions  which  “  tradition  makes  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  ”  mav  be  allowed  its  weight  on  the  other  side. 
—I.  am,  Sir,  &e.,  ' _ _  The  Reviewer. 

SHELLEY  AYD  THE  GRAYD  STYLE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘‘Spectator.”] 

Sir,— It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read  the  admirable 
article  ou  “The  Conditions  of  ‘The  Grand  Style,  ”  in  Saturday’s 


Spectator.  With  reference  to  Shelley,  I  was  glad  to  see  you 
quote  “  Ozymandias”  as  an  example  of  “the  grand  style”  in 
that  poet,  although  I  was  a  little  surprised  not  to  find  the  mag¬ 
nificent  concluding  lines  in  the  “  Prometheus  Unbound  ”  placed 
in  that  category.  To  me,  they  seem  of  true  heroic  mould,  the 
large  utterance,  of  the  early  gods,  ’  and  they  move  with  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  mighty  purpose  such  as  one  does  not  often  meet 
with  in  Shelley.  The  lines  I  mean  are  as  follows : — 

“  To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  inSuite  ; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent ; 

To  love  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent : 

This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory  !” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  _ _  H.  W.  S. 

WOLVES  “  THIYK  LOYG.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — With  reference  to  a  quotation  from  Milton,  in  the  article 
on  “  The  Conditions  of  the  Graud  Style,”  in  your  paper  for  last 
week,  the  expression  “  to  think  long  ”  is  always  used  in  Yor- 
folk  speech  for  “  to  long.”  “  She’ll  he  home  in  the  morning 
[i.e.,  to-morrow].  I  think  long  to  see  her  again.”  “  I  think 
long  to  get  out.”  Probably,  iu  Milton’s  time  it  was  good 
English,  like  so  many  other  provincialisms. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

E.  G.  T.  F. 


POET  R  Y. 

— •*- — 

TEAR  AYD  SMILE. 

“  What  are  you  ?”  said  a  tear, 

To  a  smile  playing  near. 

“  With  a  flickering  shimmer, 

You  transiently  glimmer 
On  the  meaningless  features  of  mirth ; 

But  you  nothing  express 
Of  the  anguish  and  stress 
That  make  up  man’s  portion  on  earth.” 

“  You  are  rather  severe,” 

Said  the  smile  to  the  tear. 

“  For  as  day,  to  shine  bright, 

Yeeds  a  background  of  night, 

So  grief  must  be  bordered  with  gladness; 

And  the  light  of  a  smile, 

More  than  once  in  a  while, 

Helps  a  tear  to  unbosom  its  sadness.” 

Joseph  Dawson. 


BOOK  S. 

— * — 

THE  PARCHMENT  TENNYSON  * 

The  “  Parchment  Library  ”  is  very  taking  in  form,  though  it 
has  one  defect,  that  the  thick  paper  on  which  it  is  printed 
rebels  against  the  parchment  cover,  and  rebels  so  effectually, 
that  the  volumes,  confined  only  at  the  hack,  open  like  a  fan  in 
front,  and  will  not  close  again.  The  illustrations,  too,  do  not 
add  to  their  beauty.  In  this  parchment  copy  of  Tennyson’s 
poems,  we  have,  iu  the  first  volume,  an  illustration  of  “  the 
Palace  of  Art,”  with  the  “  golden  gorge  of  dragons  ”  spouting 
forth  “  a  flood  of  fountain  foam,”  rows  of  galleries,  and  a  cloud 
of  incense  streaming  out  of  the  hidden  portion  of  the  palace ; 
in  the  background,  hits  of  formal  landscape.  We  venture  to 
say  that,  far  from  bringing  out  tbe  meaning  of  Tennyson  s 
“  Palace  of  Art,”  this  illustration  is  a  mere  parody.  Indeed, 
no  picture,  however  careful,  could  embody  Tenuyson’s  rich 
and  elaborate  detail,  and  still  less  a  somewhat  poor  wood- 
cut.  The  illustration  in  the  second  volume  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  is  still  more  of  a  parody.  There  the  confused  vision  of 
the  dying  ascetic  is  rendered  as  if  it  were  palpable  fact,  an 
exceedingly  smug  augel,  with  most  artificially-evolved  wings, 
and  a  band  of  vacant-faced,  prettyish  subordinates,  also  fur¬ 
nished  with  powers  of  flight,  are  standing  behind  the  cross; 
while  two  winged  sisters  are  offering  the  poor  mortal  his  celes¬ 
tial  crown.  This  is  an  exceedingly  indifferent  interpretation 

*  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Tlie  new  number  of  the  “  Parchment  Library.’* 
London  -.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
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of  the  poem,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Tennyson  means  to 
present  these  visions  as  the  offspring  of  poor  St.  Simeon’s 
delirious  and  failing  brain,  and  not  as  the  very  solid  and  con¬ 
ventional,  though  winged  facts  here  presented  to  us. 

But  when  we  have  made  these  little  grumbles,  we  have  ex¬ 
hausted  our  criticism  on  the  form  of  these  volumes.  The  paper 
and  type  are  everything  that  we  could  wish.  Speaking  roughly, 
these  volumes  contain  all  that  was  contained  in  the  original 
two  volumes  by  which  Mr.  Tennyson  first  became  known  to  the 
world,  together  with  a  few  early  poems  and  sonnets  not  then 
published,  and  not  very  important,  and  the  magnificent  poem 
“Tithonus”  (which  appeared  first  in  the  Cornhill  magazine  in 
1860,  and  was  republished  with  “  Enoch  Arden  ”  in  1864).  Also 
there  is  a  little  poem  called  “England  and  America  in  1782,” 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  printed  as  yet  in  any 
collected  edition  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  get  the  opportunity  of  turning  over 
afresh  the  poems  of  a  great  master.  And  in  opening  this  hut 
little  modified  form  of  the  favourite  of  one’s  youth,  the  question 
occurs  to  one  what  is  most  Tennysonian  in  Tennyson, — what 
is  it  which  seems  to  express  best  the  personality  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  and  characterise  him  in  a  way  that  separates  him 
from  his  predecessors  and  successors  in  the  same  field? 
This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  asking  what  is  really  best  in 
his  poems  ;  for  a.  poet,  when  he  touches  his  highest  point,  often 
seems  to  rise  out  of  himself  into  something  which  we  should 
hardly  dream  of  characterising  as  essentially  and  signally  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  genius.  Thus  “  Ulysses  ”  and  “  Tithonus,” 
splendid  as  they  are, — probably,  barring  one  or  two  lyrics,  the 
finest  poems  in  these  two  volumes, — and,  of  course,  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  genius  of  Tennyson,  seem  to  tell  us  of  Tennyson 
in  a  semi-dramatic  attitude  ;  of  Tennyson  trying  to  grasp  a 
mood  of  feeling  and  thought  not  peculiarly  his  own,  hut  only 
one  which  had  deeply  fasciuated  his  intellect.  Those  are  just  the 
conditions  which  sometimes  bring  the  very  best  fruits  out  of  a 
man  of  high  genius.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare,  for 
instance,  would  never  have  known  his  own  genius,  had  he  not 
attempted  to  embody  many  characters  with  which  personally 
it  may  be  he  had  little  sympathy,  though  imaginatively  he 
felt  the  very  deepest  delight  in  conceiving  and  portraying  them. 
So  it  is  with  Tennyson.  In  “  Ulysses  ”  and  “  Tithonus,”  in 
both  the  pieces  on  “The  Northern  Parmer,”  in  “  Rizpah,” 
and  probably  in  others  of  his  poems,  you  find  him  painting 
what  had  powerfully  fascinated  his  attention,  but  not  what, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  had  any  very  profound  echo  in  his  own 
personal  sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  go  over  his 
poems,  we  instinctively  say  to  ourselves,  as  we  read  some  of 
them, — ‘Here  is  Tennyson  himself;  no  one  could  have 
originated  that  strain  of  thought  and  feeling  hut  Tenuyson 
himself ;  here  he  is  not  only  the  interpreter  of  what 
interested  his  feelings,  hut  the  singer  of  what  sprang  up> 
in  himself.’  We  say  that,  for  instance,  at  once  in  reading 
“  CE none,”  “  The  Palace  of  Art,”  “  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,” 
“  Locksley  Hall,”  “The  Day-dream,”  “Will  Waterproof’s 
Lyrical  Monologue,”  “  Break,  break,  break.”  Alb  these  seem 
born  of  Tennyson’s  own  heart,  as  well  as  sung  by  Tennyson’s 
own  muse.  And  though  in  some  of  these  the  theme  is  antique,  in 
all  the  mood  of  feeling,  the  mode  of  treatment,  is  essentially 
modern, — self-conscious  and  yet  easy,  light  and  yet  elaborate,  at 
once  lavish  and  disdainful  of  ornament,  both  terse  and  luxuriant, 
the  treatment  of  a  poet  who  is  always  a  conscious  artist,  who 
has  always  a  manner  of  his  own,  and  yet  who  never  stiffens 
into  anything  like  formula  or  poetical  pretence  and  parade. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  beautiful,  and  yet  more  modern 
and  less  Homeric  than  Tennyson’s  “  CEnone  — ■ 

“O  Mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 

Dear  Mother  Ida,  hearken,  ere  I  die  ! 

I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills, 

Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 

And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine. 

Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 

Leading  a  jet-black  goat,  white-horned,  white-hooved, 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois,  all  alone.” 

This  recitative  of  continual  entreaty  to  Mother  Ida  to  hearken 
to  CEnone  ere  she  dies, — this  wail  in  the  minor  key, — which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  framework  of  the  whole  poem,  is  in  a  mood  of 
sentiment  as  little  Homeric  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  made  the  occasion  for  painting  in  an  elaborate 
and  rich  background  of  landscape.  The  despondent  wail,  with 
the  careful  delineation  of  the  local  beauty  and  the  rich  associations 
in  connection  with  that  wail,  is  altogether  unlike  the  genuine 
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Homer,  essentially  Tennysonian  ;  but  what  is  still  more  Tenny¬ 
sonian  is  the  combined  carefulness,  richness,  compression,  and 
yet  ease  of  the  picture,— the  pleasure  Tennyson  takes  in  con¬ 
veying  a  rich  growth  of  suggestions  by  a  few  pliant,  carefully 
blended  strokes,— the  mingled  grace  and  yet  high  finish  of  the- 
work.  It  is  just  the  same  in  “  The  Palace  of  Art — 

“  Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace  stood, 

All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  soul. 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue,. 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer  mom, 

Where  with  puffed  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  buglo  horn. 

One  seemed  all  dark  and  red,— a  tract  of  sand, 

And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 

Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land, 

Lit  with  a  low,  large  moon. 

One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves, 

You  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall, 

And  roar,  rock-thwarted,  under  bellowing  caves,. 

Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

And  one  a  full-fed  river,  winding  slow 
By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain,  . 

The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow  streaks  of  rain.” 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  richer,  more  elaborate,  and  yet  more’ 
compressed  and  terser  art,  in  which  single  words  suggest  sen¬ 
tences,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  high  compression,  there  is  a 
constant  sense  of  ease,  pliancy,  and  grace  ?  It  is  just  the  same 
in  the  “  Dream  of  Fair  Women.”  Take  the  picture  in  which.. 
Cleopatra  describes  herself  : — - 

“  We  drauk  the  Libyan  sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 

Lamps  which  out-burned  Canopus.  O  my  life 
In  Egypt !  O  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 

The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war’s  alarms, 

My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony, 

My  mailed  Bacchus,  leapt  into  my  arms, 

Contented  there  to  die.” 

There  you  have  the  most  elaborate,  the  most  conscious,  the  most* 
compressed  art,  but  this  is  not  the  sole  characteristic  feature  in- 
Tennyson’s  poetry.  It  is  in  poems  like  “  The  Day-dream  ”  and 
“Will  YYaterproof’s  Lyrical  Monologue”  that  the  modem, 
flexibility  comes  out  in  Tennyson,  the  ease  with  which  one  kind 
of  emotion  glides  into  another, — in  short,  what  the  author  of 
“John  Inglesant”  would  call  his  humour,  in  other  words,  the 
refined  but  easy  transitions  from  the  sense  of  gladness  to  the- 
senses  of  pathos,  and  vice  versa: — - 

“  0  Lady  Flora,  let  me  speak  : 

A  pleasant  hour  has  passed  away, 

While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheek, 

The  dewy  sister  eye-lids  lay. 

As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  through  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming, — and  behind 
A  summer  crisp  with  shiniDg  woods  ; 

And  I,  too,  dream’d,  until  at  last 
Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm, 

The  reflex  of  a  legend  past 
And  loosely  settled  into  form. 

And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had, 

And  see  the  vision  that  I  saw, 

Then,  take  the  broidery  frame,  and  add 
A  crimson  to  the  quaint  Macaw.” 

How  easily  there  the  tenderness  passes  into  a  smile,  and  how" 
polished,  how  highly  cultivated,  how  refined,  how  gentle  in  its 
languid  movemeut,  the  transition  is!  “Will  Waterproof”  is> 
even  a  higher  effort  of  the  same  kind  : — - 

“  No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse  ; 

But  may  she  still  be  kind, 

And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  use 
Her  influence  on  the  mind, 

To  make  me  write  my  random  rhymes 
Ere  they  be  half  forgotten  ; 

Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times, 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

I  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 
Her  laurel  in  the  wine, 

And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lips, 

These  favoured  lips  of  mine  ; 

Until  the  charm  have  power  to  make- 
New  life-blood  warm  the  bosom, 

And  barren  common-places  break 
In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  board ; 

Her  gradual  fingers  steal, 

And  touch  upon  the  master-chord. 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel.  , 
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Old  ■wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble  ; 

And  that  child’s  heart  within  the  man’s 
Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Throngh  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns. 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 

Against  its  fountain  upward  runs 
The  current  of  my  days  : 

I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kissed; 

The  gaslight  wavers  dimmer  ; 

And  softly,  through  a  vinous  mist, 

My  college  friendships  glimmer.” 

That  is  a  perfect  example  of  humour  iu  “John  Inglesant’s” 
sense, — not  the  only  true  humour,  surely, — not  the  only 
genuine  fruit  of  the  magic  transformations  of  one  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing  into  another, — hut  one  most  characteristic  of  our  modern 
life ;  one  most  significant  of  the  innumerable  and  interlacing 
by-paths  by  which  the  most  cultivated  emotion  of  to-day  is 
always  passing  from  tears  to  laughter,  and  from  laughter  to 
tears.  Certainly,  uo  poet  is  so  thoroughly  modern  as  Tennyson 
in  the  effects  of  self-consciousness,  in  the  effects  of  polish  and 
finish,  in  the  fine  gradations  by  which  he  makes  one  mood  pass 
into  another,  and  in  that  bias  towards  complexity,  rather  than 
simplicity,  which  especially  distinguishes  modern  from  autique 
art. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  TRANSLATION  OF  JUVENAL.* 
Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper  are  Oxford  men,  but  they  hold  office 
in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  and  distinctly  claim  as  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  their  translation  the  fact  of  its  having  been  exe¬ 
cuted  while  they  were  engaged  in  lecturing  upon  Juvenal  to  the 
students  of  that  university.  We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in 
calling  their  version  an  Australian  version,  but  we  are  surprised 
to  read  that  the  result  of  the  advantage  referred  to  was  “that 
some  difficulties  which  seem  to  have  been  lightly  passed  ovqr 
by  most  commentators  have  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  ”  of 
Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  Juvenal 
that  had  not  been  discussed  and  debated,  again  and  again,  by 
battalions  of  commentators,  before  the  University  of  Melbourne 
was  founded  ?  And  the  translators,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
very  cautious  in  this  part  of  their  preface.  These  difficulties, 
which  the  commentators  have  neglected,  have  been  pressed  on 
Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper's  attention ;  but  there  the  matter 
seems  to  have  ended.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  Australian  inter¬ 
pretation,  when  correct,  coincides  with  that  of  “  most  com¬ 
mentators.”  If,  then,  when  it  is  incorrect,  the  fault  is  due  to 
their  pupils  having  served  these  lecturers  as  the  Zulu  cate¬ 
chumen  served  Bishop  Colenso,  the  “  advantage,”  which  theo¬ 
retically  ought  to  be  great,  may  have  proved  in  this  case  to  be 
a  minus  quantity.  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  we  are  even  more  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  this  version  “  is  the  fruit  of  much  thought 
and  labour.”  From  internal  evidence,  we  might  otherwise  infer 
that  it  had  been  hastily  compiled  for  market  purposes.  And 
this  inference  would  appear  to  be  inevitable,  when  Messrs. 
StroDg  and  Leeper  tell  us  that  they  originally  intended  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  translation  in  conjunction  with  a  commentary,  but  that, 
for  reasons  ivith  which  they  need  not  trouble  their  readers,  they 
have  decided  to  issue  at  once  the  first  instalment  of  their  work. 
We  are  bound,  of  course,  to  accept  Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper's 
apolog3r,  but  it  is  obviously  one  which  saves  their  honesty 
at  the  expense  of  their  sagacity.  It  is  true  that  they  say 
that  Professor  Mayor’s  translation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  is  a 
masterpiece  in  itself,  and  that  had  he  seen  fit  to  translate  the 
rest  of  the  Satires  their  own  version  would  have  been  superfluous. 
But  are  these  Australian  translators  quite  sure  that  Mr.  J.  D. 
Lewis,  for  instance,  had  not  already  made  such  a  version  as  theirs 
worse  than  superfluous?  Anj'how,  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
reasons  which  Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper  have,  though  they  are 
too  considerate  to  trouble  the  readers  with  them,  for  rushing  as 
they  do  into  print  with  a  version  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  “  thought 
and  labour  ”  that  have  been  speut  upon  it,  is,  on  the  whole, 
both  crude  and  inaccurate.  Alas  I  and  it  was  made,  they  tell 
us,  “with  a  view  of  giving  a  rendering  of  Juvenal  which  should 
combine  accuracy  with  some  elegance  of  style.”  They  are 
quite  right,  indeed,  in  using  the  w'ord  “accuracy”  without  any 
apologetic  adjective,  for  the  difficulties  of  Juvenal  have  been 
handled  by  such  a  cloud  of  commentators  that  no  great  amount 
of  Latin  scholarship  is  required  in  a  translator  of  these  Satires ; 
provided  always  that  he  has  some  amount  of  common - 
sense,  combined  with  that  respect  for  “  authority  in  matters  of 
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opinion  ’  which  in  his  case  common-sense  would  enjoin,  and 
also  that  he  has  a  good  working  command  over  the  resources 
and  idioms  of  his  native  tongue.  For,  in  the  main,  Juvenal 
is  not  a  difficult  author  to  translate.  lie  writes  in  metre,  but 
rhetoric  is  his  forte,  rather  than  poetry  ;  and  his  terse,  nervous, 
and  epigrammatic  Latin  admits  of  being  rendered  into  English 
which  at  least  ought  never  to  become  flat,  or  flabby,  or 
prolix.  There  is,  however,  a  quality  in  Juvenal’s  style  which 
presents  insuperable  difficulties  to  translators  of  far  higher 
qualifications  than  Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper,  or,  in  our 
opinion,  than  even  Professor  Mayor  can  claim  to  possess.  Wc 
refer  to  the  satirist’s  allusiveness ;  and  whatever  the  ideal  trans¬ 
lator,  the  paragon, — 

“Hunc  qaalem  nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio  tantum,” 
may  effect  hereafter— for  the  present  the  most  that  we  can  ask 
for  in  a  good  working  translation  is  that  this  allusiveness, 
when  it  passes  the  bounds  of  reproduction,  should  be  met  by  a 
simple  version,  made  intelligible  both  by  words  in  brackets  and 
in  italics,  and,  wherever  it  is  necessary,  by  a  :  nief  note  on  the 
same  page  as  the  translation.  One  thing  is  clear.  There  are 
numerous  passages  in  this  Australian  translation  which  arc 
utterly  unintelligible.  As  such,  they  have  no  locus  standi  in 
this  book,  and  deserve  unconditional  condemnation,  what¬ 
ever  explanation  may  be  found  of  them  in  the  notes,  which 
Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper  may  not  be  so  anxious,  per¬ 
haps,  to  compile  for  exportation,  if  their  present  fiasco  meets 
with  the  reception  which  it  merits,  and  will,  we  trust,  for  the 
honour  of  English  scholarship,  by  no  means  fail  to  obtain. 

We  must  now  produce  some  evidence  in  support  of  the  verdict 
which  we  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  passing  on  this  worthless 
piece  of  work ;  and  if  the  reader  finds  that  evidence  insufficient, 
as  want  of  space  may  easily  make  it  seem  to  be,  we  must  beg 
him  to  take  our  word  for  the  fact  that  the  passages  which  we 
select  (almost  at  random)  are  typical,  and  might  be  multiplied, 
if  not  to  any  extent,  to  an  extent  at  least  which  must  compel 
a  competent  critic  to  condemn  the  translation  en  bloc  and  un¬ 
conditionally.  It  is  a  grievance,  we  may  remark,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  indolence  of  these  translators  renders  it  extremely  hard 
to  find  any  given  line  or  passage  in  their  “  accurate  and  ele¬ 
gant  ”  version.  For  instead  of  numbering  the  lines,  they  have 
supinely  given  us  nothing  more  than  a  supremely  useless  and, 
in  their  case,  not  even  correct  running  heading, — “  The  Satires 
of  Juvenal.”  This  is  really  too  bad,  and  throws  some  light 
upon  what  Messrs.  Strong  and  Leeper's  notions  are  about 
trouble. 

In  Satire  i.,  10,  the  words  “  Unde  alius  furtivae  devehat 
aurem  Pelliculae”  are  thus  rendered  by  Strong  and  Leeper,  “  The 
spot  whence  another  is  carrying  home  the  gold  of  the  smuggled 
sheepskin.”  Now,  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  look  upon  this  as 
a  typical  passage  of  at  least  one  hundred  of  a  similar  character, 
in  this  accurate  and  elegant  version  ;  and  to  notice  that  a  fifth 
form  boy’s  rendering  would  be,  “  The  land  from  which  that  other 
fellow  stole  and  carried  away  the  golden  fleece.”  Strong  and 
Leeper  are  fond  of  capitals,  and  make  what  they  seem  to 
think  a  joke,  by  translating  “fabrum  volantein,”  i.,  55, 
“the  Flying  Joiner.”  Daedalus  was  no  more  a  “joiner” 
than  he  was  a  plumber  and  glazier,  but  what  of  that  ? 
Capitals  are  capitals  in  Melbourne  University,  and  may  be 
trusted  for  harder  tasks  than  the  above.  Again,  i.,  Od, 
“  Simplexne  furor  sestertia  centum  Perdere,” — “  One  hundred 
sesterces,”  say  Strong  and  Leeper,  i.e.,  something  less 
than  a  sovereign  ;  but  what  Juvenal  means  is  100,000 
sesterces,  or  roughly  enough,  £1,000.  Again,  i.,  161,. 
“Accusator  erit  qui  verbum  dixerit,  Hie  est”;  Strong  and 
Leeper  translate  this  wroDgly,  but  not  more  wrongly  than 
nonsensically,  “He’ll  be  an  informer  who  shall  say  but 
the  word,  ‘  That’s  he.’  ”  “  There  will  be  an  informer  for  the 

man  who  shall  say,”  &c.,  is  the  correct  interpretation,  and 
given  in  the  Delphin  edition  published  in  1684.  Nowr,  we 
asseverate  that  it  would  be  easy  to  cull  from  this  first  satire 
(171  lines  in  all)  at  least  five  times  as  many  instances  of 
inaccuracy  and  bad  taste  as  those  we  have  quoted.  We  pass  to  a 
better  known  satire,  the  tenth.  After  sketching  with  great 
vigour  aud  animation  the  career  of  Hannibal,  the  satirist  asks, 
“And  what,  then,  was  the  end  of  all  this  ?  Alas  for  glory  ! 
He,  too,  was  beaten,”  &c.  But  up  to  that  question,  Juvenal 
was  not  poking  fun  at  Hannibal.  “  Pyrenaum  transsilit  ”  is 
wrongly  translated  by  “he  skips  over  the  Pyrenees;”  and 
we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  translating  “  quali  digna 
tabella,”  in  line  157,  by,  “  Oh,  what  a  subject  for  a 
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caricature!”  A  Roman  poet,  even  in  Juvenal’s  time,  was 
hardly  likely  to  think  of  Hannibal  on  the  eve  of  Trasimene 
as  a  subject  for  a  caricature.  A  fair  example  of  the  “un¬ 
intelligible,”  which  we  have  referred  to,  will  be  found  in  lines 
81-85  of  this  satire.  We  have  no  room  for  the  Latin  or  for 
comment,  but  here  is  Strong  and  Leeper’s  text : — “I  hear  many 
will  die.  JSTo  doubt  of  it;  there’s  a  great  furnace  heated;  my 
friend,  Brutidius,  met  me  at  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  he  was 
rather  pale.  How  anxious  I  am  lest  Ajax  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  defeat,  for  the  weak  defence.”  Agaiu,  take  the  lines, 
which  are  too  well  known  to  need  quoting  in  the  original, — 

“  0  happy  Rome  and  fortunate 
Late  born  under  my  consulate  :” 

“  Let  me  rather  write  this  grotesque  doggrel  than  thee,  0 
Heaven-inspired  Philippic  of  surpassing  fame — rolled  next  the 
first.”  The  phrase  “  grotesque  doggrel  ”  exactly  describes  Strong 
and  Leeper’s  version  of  Cicero’s  jingling  hexameters,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  rendering  whatever  of  “ridenda  poemata  ”  ?  Cicero’s 
poetry  was  not  much  Letter  than  Carlyle’s  or  Emerson’s,  but  it 
was  far  indeed  from  being  “  grotesque  doggrel.”  And  is  there 
any  meaning  in  “  rolled  next  the  first  ”?  The  21  lines  which  form 
the  conclusion  of  this  noble  satire  are  as  splendid,  in  their  way, 
as  any  passage,  not  merely  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek  or  English 
literature.  Our  Australians  pull  themselves  together,  and 
succeed  in  translating  some  parts  of  this  passage  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy  and  elegance.  But  they  break  down 
terribly  even  here.  They  translate, — 

“Et  Venefe,  et  coenis,  et  pluma  Sardanapali,” 
by  “amours,  and  feasts,  and  Sardanapalus-couches.”  But 
Sardanapalus  was  the  typical  voluptuary,  and  not  the  typical 
sluggard  of  antiquity;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  his 
women  and  his  banqnettings,  as  well  as  his  beds  of  down,  that 
Juvenal  was  referring  to.  In  any  case,  “  Sardanapalus- 
•couches  ”  is  not  literary  English.  It  reminds  us  of  “  Victoria 
lounges,”  and  other  flowers  of  advertising  English,  hut  is 
“  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured,”  in  such  a  passage  as  this. 
Yet  there  is  a  worse  blot  even  than  this  in  Strong  and  Leeper’s 
version  of  this  passage.  They  have  the  heart  to  translate 
“Candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci  ”  (x.,  355)  by  “a  white 
porker’s  holy  sausages.” 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Messrs.  StroDg  and  Leeper; 
and  in  doing  so  must  repeat  most  emphatically  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  we  have  selected  of  what  appear  to  us  to  he  flagrant 
violations  of  all  the  principles  of  true  translation  could  easily  he 
paralleled  by  hundreds  of  others  as  had,  or  even  worse.  To  put 
a  finishing  stroke  to  their  absurdities,  these  Australian 
“  tradutori  ”  solemnly  declare  in  their  title-page  that  “  the  right 
of  translation  and  reproduction  is  reserved.”  We  will  pass  “  right 
of  reproduction,” ‘though  we  cannot  imagine  wliat  it  is  ;  hut  the 
“  right  of  translation  ”?  What  can  that  mean  ?  It  is  scarcely  less 
intelligible  than  some  of  the  posers  which  they  have  set  their  imagi¬ 
nary  translator;  and  to  the  reader  who  can  explain  this  “  right 
of  translation  ”  to  his  own  satisfaction, — to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  can  we  recommend  with  any  confidence  this  Australian 
version  of  that  portion  of  Juvenal  which  the  authorities  of 
Oxford,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  indolence,  have  selected  to  be 
brought  up  for  examination. 


PROFESSOR  NICHOL’S  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE* 

[first  notice.] 

Tiie  first  centenary  of  American  national  life  was  celebrated 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  first  distinctive  epoch  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  is  just  drawing  to  a  close,  so  we  may  say  that  it 
has  taken  a  hundred  years  to  originate,  develop,  and  exhaust 
The  first  movement  of  a  new  literature.  The  writers  by  whom 
this  movement  is  popularly  represented  form  two  groups,  of 
which  the  first  is  merely  imitative,  although  exhibiting  great 
•merit.  Its  chief  names  are  Fenimore  Cooper,  Washington 
Irving,  and  Bryant,  and  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  belongs 
to  a  previously  existent  literary  tendency,  as,  for  instance, 
Cooper  to  that  revived  by  Scott,  Irving  to  that  which  began  in 
Addison,  and  Bryant  to  that  school  of  poetry  of  which  Words¬ 
worth  is  the  greatest  representative.  The  second  group  con¬ 
sists  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell, 
and  furnishes  the  first  true  representatives  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  in  its  first  epoch.  We  have  here 

*  American  Literature  :  o,n  Historical  Sketch,  1620-1880.  By  John  Nichol, 
LL  D.,  Frofes=or  of  English  Lite-ature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1882. 


new  aud  distinctive  work  ;  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  change  of 
local  environment,  it  is  a  fresh  intellectual  departure.  Whittier 
does  not  belong  to  this  group,  either  by  personal  connection  or 
by  common  intellectual  endowment;  lie  is  merely  contempo¬ 
rary.  Of  these  literary  co-workers  and  friends  it  seemed  natural 
that  the  shy  Hawthorne  should  be  the  first  to  take  his  leave  ; 
after  a  while,  Longfellow  left  another  “  vacant  chair  ”  in  the 
circle,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Emerson  quitted  a  life  which  he 
had  found  “  unnecessarily  long  IIolme3  sang  the  Iron 
Gate  of  his  seventieth  birthday  four  years  ago  ;  Mr. 
Lowell  alone  is  still  in  his  maturity.  Without  seeming, 
therefore,  to  hurry  these  two  last  from  the  scene  which  they 
have  long  adorned,  we  may  say  that  the  second  group  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  period  which  a  future  German 
historian  will  call  the  first  Bliithozeit  of  American  literature. 

The  manifest  close  of  a  literary  epoch  furnishes  the  historians 
and  critics  with  their  opportunity,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  composition  of  works  on  American  authors  has  commenced. 
We  have  already  three  biographies  of  Longfellow,  with  the 
authorised  one  to  follow  ;  four  biographies  of  Emerson,  and  other 
works  announced  ;  biographies  of  Lowell  and  Whittier,  and  one 
of  Holmes  in  the  press  ;  several  volumes  of  a  series  of  American 
Men  of  Letters,  aud  a  large  number  of  essays  iu  the 
periodicals.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman’s  conscientious  and  sug¬ 
gestive  studies  of  Victorian  Poets  were  undertaken,  their 
author  tells  us,  as  preparatory  training  to  fit  him  for  a 
work  upon  the  poetry  of  his  own  country;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  long  before  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  adds  to 
his  scholarly  History  of  American  Literature  a  third  volume, 
dealing  with  the  modern  period.  Almost  all  the  above  works, 
however, — with  the  special  exception  of  the  last-named — are 
unsatisfactory,  and  iu  several  cases  they  are  mere  bookmakers’ 
productions.  We  do  not  remember  one  of  them  by  an  American 
on  an  American,  which  is  not  spoiled  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  the  writer’s  pride  in  his  compatriot,  a  pleasant  thing  in 
itself,  but  one  which  may  easily  grow  into  obstructive  propor¬ 
tions.  These  books  are  always  interesting  and  useful  records 
of  fact,  but  as  embodying  the  verdicts  of  dispassionate  and 
qualified  literary  criticism,  they  are  mostly  of  little  valne. 
As  instances  of  this  amiable  weakness,  take  Mr.  Warner’s 
statement  that  since  Gulliver,  England  has  produced  no  piece 
of  humour  equal  to  Irving’s  Knickerbocker’ s  History  of  New  York, 
or  Mr.  Conway’s  attempt  to  show  that  Emerson  anticipated 
Darwin.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  had  no 
serious  history  of  the  whole  period  of  American  literature. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  English  writers  declaring  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  American  literature,  that  all 
the  works  of  American  authors  are  imitative  and  European  in 
spirit.  The  essentials  of  American  life— these  writers  say — the 
vast  physical  features  of  the  continent,  and  the  unbounded 
aspirations  of  the  people,  have  never  received  any  adequate 
expression  ;  no  man  can  represent  America  who  has  not  thrown 
off  the  trammels  of  Europeau  literary  tradition.  “We  want  a 
national  literature,”  says  the  ambitious  Mr.  Hathaway,  in 
Kavanayh,  “  commensurate  with  our  mountains  and  rivers, — 
commeusurate  with  Niagara,  and  the  Alleghanies,  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  want  a  national  epic  that  shall  correspond 
to  the  size  of  the  country — that  shall  be  to  all  other  epics  what 
Banvard's  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi  is  to  all  other  paint¬ 
ings,  the  largest  in  the  world !”  It  is  a  feeling  like  this 
which  prompts  the  common  saying  that  Walt  Whitman  is  the 
first  genuine  representative  of  America,  g  statement  about  as 
reasonable  as  if  we  were  to  point  to  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  as 
the  culmination  of  the  art  of  gunnery.  Physical  features  have 
no  connection  with  literature,  except  through  the  long  process  in 
which  they  form  some  of  the  conditions  of  that  social  life  which, 
in  its  turn,  produces  the  new  order  of  miud  that  expresses  itself 
partly  in  literature  ;  a  man  is  no  more  likely  to  be  a  great  writer 
because  he  dwells  by  a  great  mountain,  than  to  be  a  shallow 
thinker  because  a  shallow  stream  runs  past  his  door.  A  great 
voice  was  lifted  iu  the  wilderness  of  Craigenputtock,  and  what 
literature  has  Switzerland  to  show  for  her  Alps  ?  No  one — if 
we  may  venture  here  upon  an  Americanism — thinks  that  a  tall 
man  naturally  tells  tall  stories.  “  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  de¬ 
manded  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  other  parts  of  the  world,”  wrote 
Mr.  Lowell,  characteristically,  in  a  far  back  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  “  except  fish  and  mill  privileges,  or,  at 
most,  a  fine  waterfall  or  a  pretty  island.  The  received  treatises 
upon  mountainous  obstetrics  give  no  hint  of  any  parturition  to 
be  expected,  except  of  mice.  Let  us  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  per- 
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form  the  Caesarian  operation.”  Many  persons,  too,  who  know 
nothing  of  Whitman,  consider  Fenimore  Cooper  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  American  writer,  because  he  tells  chiefly  of  that 
Western  life  which,  to  their  imagination,  is  the  special  feature 
of  the  New  World.  But  nationality  has  little  in  common  with 
locality  ;  a  literature  is  national  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  universal, 
paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem.  “  Colonus,  with  a 
gleaming  altar  crowned,”  and  “  all-but-island,  olive-silvery 
Sirmio,”  are  only  the  backgrounds  of  voices  speaking  for  every 
human  heart.  For  the  literature  of  America  to  be  national — to 
quote  Longfellow  again — “  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  war- 
whoop  should  ring  in  every  line,  and  every  page  be  rife  with 
scalps,  tomahawks,  and  wampum.”  In  one  sense,  of  course,  the 
works  which  have  been  written  in  America  since  1776  constitute 
an  indisputable  American  literature,  but  there  is  a  national 
literature  in  a  sense  much  truer  than  this  forced  one,  and  one 
which  Englishmen  are  just  beginning  to  recognise.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  serious 
history  of  the  whole  period  of  it,  and  we  are  fortunate  that  the 
fact  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  bookmakers  of  our  time.  The 
volume  before  us  has,  therefore,  the  rare  advantage  of  filling  a 
gap  in  our  libraries,  and  we  welcome  it  oa  that  account,  as  well 
as  for  its  own  great  merits. 

Professor  Nichol  has  wisely  chosen  to  write  an  historical 
sketch,  rather  than  a  complete  history,  and  has  thus  been  able 
to  make  his  book  extremely  readable  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  compelled  him¬ 
self  to  furnish  a  detailed  record.  Almost  every  page  bears 
marks  of  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  many  fields  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  remarkably  apt  memory.  The  history  and  literature 
of  several  nations  are  drawn  upon  to  furnish  instructive  parallels 
to  the  various  movements  of  American  thought,  and  when  the 
author  wishes  to  explain  the  comparative  position  of  a  writer  or 
a  work,  he  showers  comparisons  upon  us  in  almost  embarrassing 
abundance.  This  eclecticism  results  in  a  decided  originality  of 
view  :  it  is  at  ouce  clear  to  the  reader  that  Professor  Nichol  has 
formed  his  opinions  for  himself  upon  the  evidence ;  he  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  particular  school,  and  even  when  he  repeats 
a  familiar  verdict  he  supports  it  with  new  reasons  of  his  own. 
His  knowledge  of  American  history  is  extensive  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and — although  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out 
numerous  errors — he  has  evidently  studied  American  letters 
long  and  conscientiously,  ne  is  singularly  free  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prejudices  of  an  English  critic  writing  upon  American 
matters,  and  we  have  been  charmed  by  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  fills  the  delicate  position  of  an  impartial  spectator.  If  at 
one  moment  we  find  him  demolishing  some  preposterous 
American  claim,  at  the  next  he  is  denouncing  some  piece  of 
English  ignorance  or  patronage ;  Oxford  and  Boston  speak 
through  him  in  turn.  When  we  add  that  the  book  contains 
many  brilliant  passages  and  not  a  few  caustic  ones  (we  shall 
have  something  to  say  later  on  about  the  style),  we  shall  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  Professor  Nichol’s  work  possesses 
unusual  interest  and  value. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  geueral  survey  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  characteristics  of  American  literature.  Under 
“Conditions,”  the  author  treats  of  the  influences  of  geography, 
climate,  history,  and  government ;  under  “  Characteristics,”  he 
discusses  the  spirit  of  hope  and  confidence  in  labour,  the  want 
of  continuity  in  ideas  which  is  produced  by  a  want  of  continuity 
in  life,  the  consequent  impatience  and  instability,  and  the 
tendency  to  lawlessness,  inaccuracy,  and  irreverence,  in  a  country 
“  where  vehemence,  vigour,  and  wit  are  common ;  good  taste, 
profundity,  and  imagination  rare,— a  country  whose  untamed 
material  imparts  its  tamelessness  to  the  people,  and  diverts 
them  from  the  task  of  civilisation  to  the  desire  of  conquest.” 
This  chapter  was  originally  delivered  as  a  lecture,  and  is  very 
pleasant  reading,  abounding  in  pertinent  illustrations  and 
quotations,  Horace  furnishing,  perhaps,  rather  too  many  of  the 
latter.  Professor  Nichol  shows  in  an  entertaining  way  the 
crude  notions  of  English  travellers  and  critics  about  America, 
and  of  Americans  about  England,  a  state  of  things  the  more  to 
be  regretted  since  it  is  travel  which  supplies  the  student  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  with  that  guide  and  basis  of  comparison 
which  the  reading  of  history  furnishes  to  the  student  of  the 
past.  The  only  English  work  of  genius  on  America  is  Dickens’s 
caricature,  and  the  books  on  England  by  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  are  the  least  satisfactory  productions  of  their 
authors.  Professor  Nichol,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to 
apportion  the  degree  of  blame,  and  the  following  remarks  seem 
to  us  very  just : — 
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“  Untravelled  Englishmen  know  much  less  of  America  as  a  whole 
— less  of  her  geography,  her  history,  her  constitution,  and  of  the  lives 
of  her  great  men  —than  Americans  know  of  England.  Of  the  mistakes 

on  both  sides — ludicrous  and  grave — we  have  the  larger  share . 

The  source  of  this  greater  ignorance  lies  not  so  much  in  greater 
indifference  as  in  greater  difficulty.  England  is  one,  compact  and 
comparatively  stable.  The  United  States  are  many,  vast,  various, 
and  in  perpetual  motion.  An  old  country  is  a  study,  but  a  new- 
country  is  a  problem.  It  is  hard  to  realise  the  past,  but  it  is  harder 
to  read  the  present  ;  to  predict  the  future  is  impossible.” 

Professor  Nichol  writes  with  appreciation  and  sympathy  of  the 
vast  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  by  a  country  whose  popu¬ 
lation  contains  large  admixtures  of  Irish,  Germaus,  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  Chinese,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  which  has  been 
sown  with  the  germs  of  all  politics  and  all  religions. 

“  The  State  that  is  blent,  and  the  literature  that  is  constructed,  out 
of  these  often  jarring  elements,  must  in  the  long-run  be  like  no  one 
ingredient ;  it  must  be  an  amalgam  of  all.  Englishmen  are  too  prone 
to  forget  that  the  partially  kindred  blood,  which  ought  to  promote 
friendship,  cannot  insure  identity  of  aim.  Safe  in  their  island  home, 
they  smilo  at  a  turbulence  largely  due  to  the  lawless  spirits  they  have 
banished  across  the  seas.  The  Old  World  is  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
look  the  petulance  of  the  New,  which  in  its  turn  is  great  enough  to 
receive,  and,  it  may  be,  in  process  of  time  to  harmonise,  the  elements 
of  discord  in  the  Old.” 

The  sketch  of  the  literature  of  the  Colonial  Period,  1020- 
1765,  which  forms  the  second  chapter,  is  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  book,  but  not  the  least  valuable.  The  literary- 
platitudes  and  theological  rancours  of  this  period  have  received 
final  treatment  in  the  two  handsome  volumes  of  Professor 
Tyler’s  history,  but  most  English  readers  would  be  as  little- 
likely  to  follow  his  long,  conscientious  account  as  to  seek  out  the 
original  works,  so  that  Professor  Nichol’s  sketch,  covering  thirty 
pages,  is  a  welcome  relief.  It  is  based  almost  entirely  upon 
Tyler’s  work,  a  debt  which  is  fully  acknowledged  by  the  author, 
and  tells  in  a  pleasant  way  all  that  the  majority  of  English 
readers  will  care  to  know.  When  this  dull  period  is  ouce  left 
behind,  Professor  Nichol’s  book  rapidly  increases  in  interest. 

The  next  chapter,  entitled  “  The  Revolution  Period”  (why,  by 
the  way,  does  he  not  adopt  the  common  American  title  of 
Revolutionary  Period  ?),  deals  with  the  great  names  of 
Frankliu,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Federalists,  and  the  effects  of  war  and  contro¬ 
versy  on  literature,  and  is  a  graphic  and  terse  chronicle  of  this 
very  important  and  interesting  epoch.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  succeeding  chapter,  on  “  American  Politics  and  Oratory.” 
It  is  a  common  statement  that  every  American  is  a  good 
speaker,  but  few  Europeans  are  acquainted  with  the  real  oratory 
upon  which  this  general  compliment  is  based.  In  this  chapter, 
besides  a  few  instructive  remarks  about  American  political 
parties — a  dark  snbject  to  most  Englishmen — the  author  shows 
the  aims  and  relative  positions  of  such  representative  men  as 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Everett,  Channing,  Parker,  Garrison, 
Sumner,  and  Phillips.  The  specimens  of  their  oratory  are- 
striking,  and  in  most  cases  well  chosen.  The  extract  from 
Parker,  however,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  forcible 
speakers  that  America  has  produced,  is  utterly  inadequate,  and' 
conveys  no  idea  of  his  tremendous  power.  A  passage  should 
have  been  taken  from  one  of  his  anti-slavery  sermons  preached 
in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  The  twelve  pages  devoted  to  Daniel" 
Webster  give  an  interesting  account  of  a  man  little  known  in 
England,  an  account  which  has,  however,  a  most  grave  defect. 
Professor  Nichol  says: — “Webster  stood  resolutely  on  his- 
ground  against  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery.  He  urged 
its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  held  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  gave  no  further  powers.  In  this  spirit  is  conceived  his 
last  considerable  speech  in  the  Senate,  that  of  March  7th,  1850, 
entitled  by  himself,  ‘  For  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,’  in 
which  he  accepts  and  defends  the  Compromise  Bill.”  Now,  a 
sketch  of  Webster’s  political  life  which  omits  all  specific  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  defence  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is  not  only  in¬ 
complete,  but  also  seriously  misleading,  as  is  the  above  para¬ 
graph,  for  not  one  English  reader  in  five  hundred  will  under¬ 
stand  all  that  is  signified  by  the  “  Compromise  Bill.”  (The 
“  Compromise  measures”  would  be  more  accurate.  One  of  them 
was  this  Bill,  permitting  Southern  slave-owners  to  seize  their 
slaves  in  the  free  States,  and  capable  of  gross  misuse,— no 
coloured  person  at  the  North  being  secure  from  seizure  as  a 
runaway  slave.)  How  can  the  English  reader — whose  ignor¬ 
ance  of  American  history  has  been  pointed  out  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichol  himself,  in  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted 
— be  expected  to  know  that  these  two  harmless-looking 
words  tell  of  an  ineffaceable  blot  upon  the  memory  of  a 
man  whom  the  author  describes  as  “  the  grandest  post-Revolu- 
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tion  figure  of  the  New  World  ”  F  By  way  of  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  we  will  try  to  remedy  the  two  last-meutioned 
omissions  in  Professor  Nichol’s  book,  by  quoting  a  passage 
which  will  show  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  Theodore 
Parker’s  eloquence,  and  the  truth  about  Webster  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  It  is  from  Parker’s  speech  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Boston,  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  misdemeanour  for  his  speeches  against  the  Bill. 

“At  that  time,  Massachusetts  had  in  the  Senate  of  the  nation  a 
disappointed  politician,— a  man  of  great  understanding,  of  most 
mighty  powers  of  speech,  and  what  more  than  all  else  contributed  to 
bis" success  in  life,  the  most  magnificent  and  commanding  personal 
appearance.  At  that  time — his  ambition  nothing  abated  by  the 
many  years  which  make  men  venerable — he  was  a  bankrupt  in 
•money,  a  bankrupt  in  reputation,  and  a  bankrupt  in  morals 
—I  speak  only  of  bis  public  morals,  not  his  private — a  bankrupt 
in  political  character,  pensioned  by  the  Money  Power  of  the 
North.  Thrice  disappointed,  he  was  at  that  time  gaming  for 
<the  Presidency.  When  the  South  laid  down  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
on  the  national  Faro  table,  Mr.  Webster  bet  his  all  upon  that  card. 
He  staked  his  mind,  and  it  was  one  of  vast  compass ;  his  eloquence, 
which  could  shake  the  continent ;  his  position,  the  senatorial 
influence  of  Massachusetts ;  his  wide  reputation,  which  rang 
with  many  a  noble  word  for  justice  and  the  rights  of  man ; 
he  staked  his  conscience  and  his  life.  Gentlemen,  yon  know 
•the  rest, — the  card  won,  the  South  took  the  trick,  and  Webster 
lost  all  he  could  lose, — his  conscience,  his  position,  his  reputation  ; 
not  his  wide  compassing  mind,  not  his  earth-shaking  eloquence. 
Finally,  he  lost  his — life.  Peace  to  his  mighty  shade!  God 
be  merciful  to  him  that  showed  no  mercy.  The  warning  of  his 
Tall  is  worth  more  than  the  guidance  of  his  success.  Let  us  forgive  ; 
it  were  wicked  to  forget.  For  fifty  years,  no  American  has  had 
snch  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in  an  hour  of  need.  Never 
has  an  American  so  signally  betrayed  the  trust, — not  one,  since 
'Benedict  Arnold  turned  a  less  ignoble  traitor  !’’ 

We  suggest  to  Professor  Nicbol  to  take  tbe  opportunity 
which  tbe  call  for  a  second  edition  of  bis  book  will  doubtless 
goon  give  him,  to  add  this  eloquent  and  terrible  denunciation  to 
bis  chapter  on  “American  Politics  and  Oratory.” 

In  a  second  notice,  we  shall  speak  of  tbe  literary  verdicts  of 
Ibis  volume,  and  point  out  a  large  number  of  inaccuracies. 


LECTURES  UPON  ART* 

The  Society  for  tbe  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  may  be 
.excused  for  adding  all  possible  attractions  to  a  book  published 
for  tbe  purpose  of  increasing  their  funds.  Otherwise,  among 
the  lectures  included  iuthe  volume,  some  derive  more  power  from 
tbe  lecturer’s  name  than  from  what  be  says.  The  three  first 
lectures  are  distinctly  dull,  and  in  a  work  professedly  intended 
to  appeal  to  tbe  popular  taste  it  would  have  been  better  if  they 
bad  been  omitted,  or,  at  least,  craftily  inserted  among  those 
•which  are  more  interesting.  Many  people,  if  they  find  the  first 
half  of  a  book  bard  to  read,  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  go  any 
further,  which  in  this  case  would  mean  to  have  left  unread  some 
very  excellent  plain-speaking  on  tbe  subject  of  Art.  In  tbe 
three  last  lectures  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  talk  for  talk’s 
sake,  and  an  easy  handling  of  tbe  subject  dealt  with,  which 
show  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Of  tbe  first  three  lectures,  that  by  Mr.  Poole  is  tbe  most  at¬ 
tractive.  He  has  made  a  close  study  of  Egyptian  tombs,  and 
•as  a  plea  for  tbe  preservation  of  these  ancient  monuments  it  is 
forcible,  although  tbe  style  in  parts  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might 
be,  and  tbe  subject  is  Heated  on  too  large  a  scale  for  tbe 
limits  of  a  lecture  to  do  any  justice  to  it.  In  praise  of  Mr. 
Richmond’s  lecture  little  can  be  said.  Monumental  painting 
is  a  subject  that  covers  a  very  large  region  of  Art,  and 
almost  anything  could  be  brought  under  tbe  definition,  so 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  making  tbe  lecture  a  dull 
•one.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Richmond  has  an  unfortunately  ambitious 
manner  of  saying  what  be  does  say,  and  it  is  not  until  he 
leaves  tbe  region  of  abstract  theory  for  the  more  simple  one 
■of  history  that  be  says  anything  that  is  interesting.  Tbe 
rapid  sketch  he  gives  of  Art  between  Giotto’s  early  efforts  and 
Michael  Angelo’s  completed  masterpieces  is  straightforward  and 
unaffected.  Mr.  Poynter’s  contribution  calls  for  no  special 
notice.  It  suffers  from  not  having  the  examples  to  which  he 
often  refers,  and  which  were  before  his  audience  at  South 
Kensington,  and  much  of  the  lecture  is  necessarily  conjectural, 
and,  therefore,  appeals  less  to  unlearned  readers  than  it  might 
have  done,  if  he  had  been  dealing  with  Art  at  a  later  period. 

With  “ English  Parish  Churches”  begins  the  valuable  part 
of  the  book.  It  is  a  subject  which  will  come  home  to  all  who 
are  the  least  interested  in  national  architecture,  and  Mr. 

*  Lectures  upon  Art.  Poole,  Richmond,  Poynter,  Micklethwaite,  Morris 
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Micklethwaite  writes  of  it  in  a  way  which  will  he  understood 
by  all  his  readers.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  traces  the  growth 
of  parish  churches  iu  England  hack  to  their  first  root. 
“I  claim,”  he  says,  “for  our  English  parish  churches  that  they 
are  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  past  which  remain  in  the 
land . Parish  churches  are  in  a  manner  more  interest¬ 

ing  than  the  cathedral  or  abbey  churches,  because  they  are  more 
specially  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  people,  and  not,  as 
others  often  were,  the  work  of  powerful  magnates  or  rich  corpora¬ 
tions.”  After  sketching  the  growth  of  the  parish  church  of 
Wakefield,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  various  additions  and 
alterations  that  it  underwent  at  the  hands  of  each  generation 
who  desired  to  leave  their  impress  upon  it,  Mr.  Mickle¬ 
thwaite  passes  on  to  the  history  of  the  furniture  and  fittings 
of  churches,  which  is  a  side  of  their  history  more  rarely  touched 
upon,  and  his  arguments  are  strong  that  those  monuments  of 
natural  growth  shall  he  allowed  to  stand  as  they  are,  unmolested 
by  those  who  fancy  they  are  especially  enlightened  upon  the 
intentions  of  their  early  builders. 

But  what  gives  the  real  charm  to  the  volume  are  the  lectures 
by  Mr.  Morris,  on  the  “Lesser  Arts.”  In  Mr.  Morris  there  is 
an  evident  power  of  growth,  and  as  years  pass  by  he  becomes 
more  mellow,  while  retaining  all  that  directness  of  speech  and 
opinion  which  fits  him  to  he  a  teacher.  These  lectures 
throughout  are  distinguished  by  his  sympathy  with  those 
oppressed  workers  who  labour  so  grievously  and  continu¬ 
ously  to  produce  ugliness,  instead  of  beauty.  Mr.  Morris  has 
the  great  merit  of  being  human.  Ho  speaks  as  one  man  to 
another,  not  as  the  autocrat  aiming  at  another  form  of  oppression, 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  enslaving  of  all.  There  is  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  sentiment  and  interest,  as  well  as  of  birth  or  money, 
and  all  aristocracies  are  inclined  to  enforce  authority  upon  those 
beneath,  rather  than  to  persuade  them.  Indeed,  to  persuade 
men  is  to  recognise  that  they  have  the  right  to  remain  unper¬ 
suaded  if  they  will,  and  this  no  aristocracy  can  afford  to  realise. 
Then  it  follows  that  those  who  have  no  real  power  to  enforce,  and 
who  lack  the  grace  to  persuade,  fall  hack  upon  exclusiveness, 
and  shut  the  door  of  knowledge  upon  the  masses  outside  who 
will  not  learn  the  lesson  in  the  exact  way  their  teachers  conceive 
to  be  best.  But  if  Art  is  to  live,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than 
this.  Its  teachers  must  cease  to  he  exclusive,  and  have  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  who  are  to  he  taught.  They  must  have 
real  simplicity  of  life,  not  self-consciousness  that  veils  itself 
under  a  show  of  simplicity,  and  which  reveals  itself  by 
eccentricities  of  speech  and  manner.  If  Art  is  to  become 
national,  it  will  not  be  by  aesthetic  picture-galleries  and  private 
views.  Do  the  critics  who  now  dwell  at  length  upon  the  poeti¬ 
cal  merits  of  Mr.  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Whistler  really  desire  or 
believe  that  the  National  Art  of  England  should  follow  their 
guidance  ?  Can  we  imagine  the  working-man  and  street-boy, 
who  may  often  he  seen  at  the  National  Gallery,  studying  to  any 
good  purpose  the  harmonies  of  Mr.  Whistler,  or  the  doleful 
countenances  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  women  P  The  idea  is  an  absurd 
one,  and  yet  the  pictures  of  Bellini  and  Titian  and  Veronese  are 
not  out  of  place  in  a  gallery  visited  by  the  “  common  people  ” 
in  their  work-a-day  clothes.  Mr.  Morris’s  frank  statement  that 
the  common  people  of  England  are  the  mainstay  of  Art  is 
very  much  needed.  If  the  people  of  a  nation  do  not  care  for  Art, 
Art  will  languish,  and  no  amount  of  large-eyed,  sorrowful  women 
and  atmospheric  effects  in  black  and  blue  will  make  it  live. 
Still  further,  if  the  common  people  do  not  themselves  in  their 
degree  become  artists,  and  share  in  the  life  of  those  who  now 
can  see  little  to  love  or  sympathise  with  in  the  people,  the 
work  of  the  leaders  of  Art  will  itself  become  feebler  and 
more  attenuated,  in  efforts  which  appeal  to  no  wider  circle  than 
their  own  immediate  one.  E resh  blood  —  and  it  may  he,  barbaric 
blood — is  needed  to  cleanse  and  strengthen  those  who  aspire  to 
lead  in  that  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  nation  at  large.  Art, 
to  be  living,  must  be  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  expressing 
itself  in  form.  Anything  short  of  this  makes  it  artificial  and 
unreal.  There  is  a  question  we  may  all  put  to  ourselves, — • 
Shall  our  surroundings  hear  the  mark  of  our  own  individu¬ 
ality,  or  shall  they  he  the  imitation  of  the  imitation  of  our 
neighbours  ?  Why  are  people  so  afraid  to  he  free  P  What  is  it 
they  fear  ?  The  comments  of  their  neighbours.  But 
after  all,  the  judgment  passed  is  by  some  one  still  more  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  than  themselves,  some  one  who  is  more  fearful, 
more  bound,  more  stagnant  than  they  are,  hut  who  would  he  the 
first  to  follow  suit,  if  it  became  the  fashion  to  he,  what  Mr. 
Morris  demands  of  us,  original  and  free,  instead  of  fearful  and 
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•enslaved.  Unfortunately,  it  seldom  comes  home  to  people  how 
much  they  are  individually  responsible  for  the  dead-level  of 
•dreariness  around  them.  If  they  are  selfish,  they  say  it  is  nothing  to 
them  how  others  live  ;  and  if  they  are  religious  and  philanthropic, 
they  often  say  that  Art  and  Beauty  do  not  count  for  much  in  the 
growth  of  good.  And  yet,  who  can  assert  that  beauty  is  not  an 
•essential  in  the  religious  character?  It  is  au  attribute  of  God, 
and  to  divorce  any  one  attribute  is  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the 
whole.  Perhaps  religious-minded  people  will  find  that  it  is  at 
their  door  that  some  of  the  effects  of  unwholesome  Art  must  be 
laid.  If  they  themselves  will  not  care  for  Art,  nor  strive  for 
beauty  iu  their  surroundings,  it  will  tend  to  drive  those  whose 
natures  cannot  live  without  beauty  and  culture  to  seek  it  in 
other  quarters,  and  from  teachers  who  are  cunning  in  the 
gratification  of  the  senses.  Take  the  poor  of  London.  Will 
those  who  have  their  spiritual  welfare  at  heart  question  for  an 
instant  that  they  would  understand  better  what  good  is,  if  they 
could  associate  it  more  with  beauty  ?  Far  removed  from  the 
enlarging  influence  of  Nature,  what  is  there  to  give  them  any 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  holiness  P  The  spirit 
sinks  to  the  level  of  what  it  sees,  if  the  surroundings  are 
ugly  and  full  of  dreariness,  and  there  is  nothing  to  give  any 
suggestion  of  greater  nobleness  of  life,  we  accept  the  life  we 
see,  and  can  aspire  to  no  other.  It  is  difficult  to  test  the  exact 
good  that  beauty  of  sun-ounding  does  for  people.  Probably,  to 
some,  it  brings  rest  and  tranquillity  of  nerve  to  a  greater  degree 
than  to  others,  and  rest  and  tranquillity  is  a  long  step  towards  a 
higher  life.  It  is  often  the  restlessness  and  jar  of  modern  life 
that  keeps  people  from  rising,  and  this  jar  and  turmoil  can  be 
lessened  by  having  beauty  about  us.  In  older  days,  rich  and 
religious  people  gave  their  money  towards  raisingnoble  and  beau¬ 
tiful  churches  in  their  towns.  Not  only  did  they  wish  to  set  forth 
their  religion,  but  they  desired  to  symbolise  it  with  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  with  exquisite  carving  and  mystery  of  light 
and  shadow.  Having  built  such  houses  for  God,  these  same 
people  felt  that  their  owu  homes  should  be  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  lower  ambitions  of 
men, — to  display,  to  luxury,  or  even  to  excess  of  com¬ 
fort.  People  desired  to  live  themselves  at  no  less  perfect 
development  than  that  which  they  thought  fit  for  the  direct 
service  of  God.  Beauty  and  order  belong  as  much  to  those 
who  worship  in  the  temple  as  to  the  temple  itself.  So 
they  enriched  their  towns  with  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
national  life, — with  tall  belfry  towers  and  spacious  judgment- 
halls.  Then  they  reared  their  own  palaces,  and  filled  them 
with  all  that  could  best  express  the  art  of  their  time. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  past,  and  it  is  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  life  that  these  lectures  have  been  delivered,  and  now 
are  published.  If  they  help  to  make  each  individual  member 
of  the  nation  realise  that  he  is  in  his  degree  responsible  not 
only  for  the  retention  of  beauty  in  the  past,  but  for  its  growth 
in  the  future,  the  good  they  will  have  done  is  incalculable. 


NEEDLEWORK,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN .* 

It  is  undoubtedly  advisable  in  these  days,  when  everything  is 
divided,  and  classified,  and  made  popular,  that  an  art  so  old  and 
so  dignified  as  that  of  Needlework  should  have  a  volume  to 
itself,  and  we  can  congratulate  the  authors  on  having  done 
their  work  extremely  well.  Not  only  is  their  production  good 
as  to  paper,  type,  and  illustrations,  which  are  all-important  in 
a  book  like  this,  but  no  details  bearing  upon  their  subject  seem 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  there  is  much  curious  and  interesting 
information  on  many  points.  A  dictionary  of  this  kiud  has  not 
the  disadvantage  attending  others  of  the  sort,  that  the  student 
remains  content  with  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  it,  and  seeks 
to  go  no  further,  for  we  should  suppose  that  those  who  are 
privileged  to  understand  the  mysteries  taught  in  it  would  take 
great  interest  in  following  out  its  instructions,  while  they  would, 
at  the  same  time,  gain  much  enlightenment  on  many  subjects. 
From  its  inevitable  association  with  women,  there  is  always 
a  suggestion  of  home  and  domestic  life  about  needlework  that 
makes  the  mention  of  it  particularly  attractive  in  history,  from 
the  well-remembered  web  by  which  Penelope  kept  her  very  slow- 
witted  suitors  so  long  at  bay,  and  the  beautiful  embroideries 
of  Helen  and  Andromache,  on  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  to 
Katharine  of  Arragon’s  lonely  hours  of  needlework,  and  the 
curiously-shown  industry  of  Mary,  wife  of  William  III.,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  a  contemporary  poet  records  that  she,— 

*  The  Dictionary  of  Needlework,  By  S.  L.  F.  Canlfeild  aud  B.  C.  Saward. 
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“  W  hen  she  rides  in  coach  abroad 
Is  always  knotting  threads,” 

an  occupation  which  would  rather  amaze  us  in  our  present  Royal 
Family.  It  is  always  a  blow  to  be  reminded,  however,  that  there  is 
no  certain  warranty  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry  having  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  or  under  the  orders  of  the  lady  with  whom  it  is  usually 
connected,  and  there  is  even  a  tradition  that  it  was  worked  and 
presented  to  William  by  three  Bayeux  men,  but  we  would  hope 
that  this  story  is  unfounded.  Nevertheless,  the  connection  of 
needlework  with  women  is  not  an  invariable  one ;  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  among  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Jews 
learnt  their  skill  in  tapestry  and  other  work,  the  men  worked  as 
well  as  the  women  ;  in  China,  both  sexes  are  equally  expert  in 
such  arts  ;  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  were  at  one  time  famous  for 
their  beautiful  ecclesiastical  work,  though  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  until  after  their  degeneracy  had  begun. 

It  is  natural  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Dictionary  should  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  lace,  both  point  and  pillow,  and 
it  is  one  on  which  a  great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  rather  curious  source.  When  Colbert,  the  French 
Minister,  established  the  Royal  manufactory  of  lace  at 
Alen^on,  he  compelled  all  lace-makers  to  work  in  it;  and  this 
led  to  a  revolt  among  them,  which  was  ended  by  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Some  years  later,  the  extravagant  expenditui'e  on  lace 
produced  a  sumptuary  law  limiting  the  use  of  it;  then  appeared 
a  satirical  poem,  “  La  Revolte  des  Passemens,”  in  which  the 
laces  are  represented  as  revolting,  like  their  makers,  against  this 
tyranny,  but  runniug  away  as  soon  as  they  are  really  opposed  : 
every  kind  well  known  in  that  day  is  introduced  into  the 
poem,  with  some  notice  of  its  nature  and  worth ;  and  thus,  as 
often  happens,  a  mere  squib,  written  to  amuse  a  gay  circle,  has 
become  a  valuable  authority.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
that  some  of  the  beautiful  laces  that  once  existed  should  have 
become  extinct ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  we  read  of 
the  exquisite  Brussels  point  made  only  of  one  kind  of  flax, 
which  had  to  be  spun  in  a  dark,  underground  cellar-,  as  neither 
air  nor  light  could  be  admitted  to  it,  and  the  worker  could  only 
touch,  not  see,  the  threads,  we  feel  that  even  “  The  Song  of  the 
Shirt  ”  hardly  records  greater  cruelty  to  human  beings,  and  our 
modern  machine-made  laces  find  more  favour  in  our  eyes.  Many 
people  are  acquainted  with  old  “  caterpillar  point,”  so  called 
from  the  pattern  having  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  bodies  of 
those  animals  ;  but  comparatively  few  have  heard  of  the  modern 
caterpillar  lace,  whereby  an  ingenious  gentleman  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  has  induced  caterpillars  to  become  unconscious  lace- 
makers.  For  the  particulars  of  this  process,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Dictionary.  Considering  the  harmless  purposes 
to  which  lace  is  usually  applied,  it  seems  hard  that  any  human 
beings  should  ever  have  lost  their  lives  for  making  it,  and  yet 
such  was  actually  the  case  under  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France, 
when  the  greater  number  of  the  Chantilly  lacemakers  were 
guillotined,  apparently  for  no  crime  but  that  of  having  supplied 
a  luxury  to  the  hated  aristocrats. 

England  never  seems  to  have  excelled  in  lace-making,  but 
her  embroidery  was  at  one  time  renowned,  till  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  disturbed  the  trade,  and  the  Reformation,  by  giving  the 
death-blow  to  ecclesiastical  needle-work,  at  length  almost 
extinguished  it.  An  odd  form  of  English  embroidery  lingered 
on,  however,  for  some  years,  and  is  seen  in  the  miniatures  done 
with  human  hair;  those  of  Charles  I.  were  especially  popular ; 
locks  of  his  hair  were  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  portraits  of 
him  still  exist  done  in  this  way  by  enthusiastic  Royalist 
ladies.  Later  on,  a  kind  of  knitting  made  of  hair  was  much 
valued,  specially  when  it  was  grey,  and  there  was  a  period 
during  this  century  when  hideous  ornaments  of  hair  were  worn  ; 
but,  excepting  bracelets,  all  such  have  now  passed  away. 

Most  kinds  of  work,  and  even  of  materials,  known  in  Great 
Britain  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Continent;  the 
well-known  Irish  poplin  is  said  to  have  been  originally  made  in 
Avignon,  where  it  was  called  “papeline,”  in  compliment  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Spaniards  claim  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
knitting  into  the  Shetland  Isles  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  ; 
but  the  art  was  certainly  known  in  England  before  then.  It  is 
curious  that  knitting,  now  such  a  universal  accomplishment, 
and  so  long  popular  among  the  lower  orders,  should  have  been 
so  slow  in  making  its  way  into  the  higher  circles  in  England; 
and  we  have  always  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
“  tricoteuses  ”  of  the  French  Revolution  created  a  prejudice 
against  the  work  here,  which  it  required  German  influence  to 
overcome. 

The  Dictionary  of  \ Needlework  has  increased  its  value  con- 
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siderably  by  admitting  into  ita  columns  tbe  names  of  all 
materials  that  are  or  ever  have  been  worked  by  tbe  needle  or 
the  loom,  and  many  curious  stories  are  connected  with  these. 
For  instance,  one,  that  will  be  new  to  many,  is  the  alleged  origin 
of  the  many-coloured  or  “  slashed  ”  garb  of  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
still  preserved  in  the  Papal  Guard  at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  in  1477.  The  Swiss,  having 
fought  against  and  routed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  tore  the  gay  silk 
hangings  of  his  tents  to  pieces,  and  returned  home  in  triumph, 
wearing  caps,  doublets,  &c.,  all  of  different  colours  ;  and  in 
memory  of  this  brilliant  and  decisive  victory,  the  soldiers 
adopted  the  “  slashed  ”  and  parti- coloured  dresses. 

Superstition  has  alwaj^s  been  particularly  busy  with  wearing 
apparel  of  all  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  story  of 
Charles  I.  of  England  having  been  crowned  in  white,  instead  of 
the  proper  regal  purple,  which  was  considered  at  the  time  very 
unlucky,  and  remembered  with  additional  horror  when  he  had 
been  “  buried  in  white,”  i.e.,  iu  a  pall  covered  with  snow.  Gloves 
have  been  applied  to  many  purposes,  both  of  war  and  love, 
besides  their  immediate  and  obvious  one  ;  and  they  have  a  con¬ 
nection  with  death  not  known  to  every  one,  for,  in  parts  of  the 
north  country,  white-paper  ones  are  still  hung  up  iu  churches 
to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons,  in  token  of  their  having 
lived  aud  died  “  with  clean  hands.”  Can  the  custom  of  giving 
gloves  at  funerals  be  iu  any  way  connected  with  this  ? 

The  word  “  haberdashery  ”  is  stated  in  this  volume  to  be 
derived  from  the  German  “  tauscher,”  “  one  who  sells  trifling 
wares,”  which  may  he  correct ;  but  a  great  authority  on  German 
literature  forty  years  ago  was  wont  pleasantly  to  declare  that 
the  name  originated  in  the  shop  showing  such  a  variety  of 
objects,  that  people  who  wanted  anj'tking  went  in  to  inquire, 
“  Hah  er  das  hier  ?”  whence  “  haberdasher  !”  a  derivation  likely 
to  be  remembered  by  all  who  beard  it,  though  possibly  not 
admitted  by  modem  philology. 

The  Dictionary  is,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  marred  by  but 
few  mistakes.  A  quotation  from  Shakespeare  is  referred  to  the 
wrong  play,  and  in  a  list  of  ecclesiastical  colours,  the  Sarum  Use 
only  is  given,  omitting  the  Roman,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
known ;  also  there  are  a  few  errors,  which  are  noticed  in  a  list  of 
errata  at  the  end.  But  tbe  dedication  to  tbe  Princess  Louise  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  work  being  well  and  carefully  done,  aud  we 
trust  that  our  readers  will,  by  personal  study,  confirm  our  high 
ojdnion  of  it. 


THE  FATHERS  OF  ENGLISH  FICTION* 

The  task  accomplished  by  Mr.  Tuckerman  was  at  one  time 
projected  by  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  That  he  would  have 
written  a  highly  entertaining  volume  is  not  open  to  doubt.  It 
is  of  no  slight  advantage  to  have  the  judgment  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  novelist  on  his  predecessors  in  the  art  of  fiction.  He 
would  treat  of  a  subject  especially  interesting  to  him,  and 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  would  be  led  to  contrast  bis  own 
method  of  work  with  that  of  the  writers  whom  he  criticises. 
Mr.  Trollope  did  this  in  his  accouut  of  Thackeray,  and 
Thackeray  himself,  by  criticisms  aud  parodies,  has  given 
us  some  very  significant  indications  of  his  views  about 
novel-writing.  Iu  spite  of  the  three  new  novels  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  iu  London,  and  of  the  sis  which  appear  within 
the  same  brief  space  in  Paris,  good  fictions  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  a  great  work  of  the  kind  is  as  uncommon  as  a  great 
poem.  Mr.  Tuckerman’s  History  shows  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  premature,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  upou  tbe 
ultimate  position  of  living  novelists,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
greatest  popularity  during  a  novel-writer’s  life  time  or  century  does 
not  secure  him  from  ultimate  neglect.  Of  this,  Richardson’s 
novels  afford  a  striking  illustration.  His  reputation,  not  only 
in  his  own  couuti-y,  hut  on  the  Continent,  was  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Statesmen,  bishops,  and  moralists  combined  with  all  tbe 
ladies  of  England  in  praising  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  and  abroad,  tbe  old  bookseller’s 
stories  were  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Dutch. 
Diderot  raved  over  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  said  that  her 
creator  would  rest  in  the  same  class  with  Homer  and 
Sophocles,  “  to  he  read  alternately  while  Klopstock’s  wife 
called  the  book  heavenly.  Heavenly,  too,  was  the  story  of  the 
virtuous  Pamela,  which  Sherlock  recommended  from  the  pulpit, 

rA  History  of  English  Prose  Fiction,  from  Sir  Thomas  M'llortj  to  George  Eliot. 
By  Bayard  Tuckerman.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  Worl.s  of  Samuel  Richardson,  with  a  Prefatory  Chapter  tf  Biographical 
Criticism.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  In  12  vols.  Pamela,  in  3  yols.  London  :  Solheran 
and  Co. 


and  which,  according  to  one  critic,  was  likely  to  do  more  gold 
than  twenty  volumes  of  sermons  ;  while  another  declared  that  if 
all  other  books  were  to  be  burnt,  Pamela  and  tbe  Bible  should 
be  preserved.  What  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  favour  of  Richardson 
everybody  knows,  and  admirers  of  the  novelist  are  familiar  also 
with  the  exclamation  of  Macaulay,  “  Not  read  Clarissa  !  If  yon 
have  once  thoroughly  entered  on  Clarissa,  and  are  infected  by  it, 
you  can’t  leave  it.”  Here  is  praise,  coming  from  widely  different 
quarters,  of  a  novelist  whose  name  is  still  familiar,  but  whose 
works  are  almost  unheeded.  Ladies  in  our  day  do  not  keep 
Pamela  on  their  dressing-tables,  they  no  longer,  like  Lady 
Bradshaigh,  weep  hitter  tears  in  the  daytime  and  wake  up  cry¬ 
ing  at  night  over  the  woes  of  Clarissa. 

Of  Richardson,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  At 
present,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  Mr.  Tuckerman’s 
History.  The  author’s  first  chapter,  the  “  Romance  of  Chivalry,” 
is  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  J forte  d’ Arthur.  In  the 
following  chapter,  he  discovers  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
English  novel  as  it  is  now  written  in  the  works  of  Chaucer,  who 
is  assuredly  an  incomparable  story-teller  in  verse.  More’s 
Utopia,  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  Lyly’s  Euphues,  Greene’s  Pandosto,. 
the  source  of  Shakespeare’s  Winter  Tale,  and  bis  Philomela, 
the  principal  incident  of  which,  as  the  writer  might  have 
observed,  is  to  be  found  also  in  Cyrnbeline  and  other  early 
romances,  are  criticised  briefly  aud  fairly.  In  this  portion  of 
the  book,  however,  we  fiud  little  to  call  for  comment.  It  has 
neither  novelty  nor  originality  to  recommend  it,  and  the  utmost 
to  he  said  in  favour  of  the  earlier  chapters  is  that  they  compress 
within  a  small  compass  what  has  been  told  again  and  again  on 
a  larger  scale. 

Mrs.  Behn,the  “  female  Wycherley,”  whose  stories  are  among 
the  grossest  of  a  gross  age,  probably  deserves  the  honour  of 
originating  the  modern  novel,  for  her  Oroonoko,  as  Mr.  Tucker¬ 
man  points  out,  “  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  on  the  part  of  an  English  novelist  to  deal  with  char¬ 
acters  which  had  come  under  the  writer’s  observation  in  actual 
life;”  and  he  adds  that  it  is  still  more  important  “on  account 
of  the  presence  within  it  of  a  didactic  purpose,  a  characteristic 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  novel 
in  this  country.  While  English  narrative  fiction  was  still  in  its 
first  youth,  Mrs.  Belin  protested  against  the  evils  of  the  slave- 
trade,  through  the  medium  of  a  story  which  may  be  considered 
a  forerunner  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Another  and  even  less 
reputable  female  novelist,  Mrs.  Manley,  claimed  for  her  father 
the  authorship  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Turkish  Spy,  and 
states  in  her  Adventures  of  Rivella  that  a  certain  Dr.  Midgley, 
a  relative  of  the  family,  found  the  manuscript,  and  added  to  it 
seven  volumes,  “  without  ever  having  the  justice  to  name  the 
author  of  the  first.”  According  to  another  report,  the  addition 
was  not  the  work  of  Midgley,  hut  of  a  hack  writer  whom  he 
employed.  Hallam,  who  discusses  this  question  carefully,  gives 
no  credit  to  Mrs.  Manley,  on  the  ground  that  the  first  volume 
was  certainly  written  by  Marana ;  but  he  has  little  doubt  that 
tbe  succeeding  volumes  were  of  English  origin.  The  question 
is  not  without  interest,  but  Mr.  Tuckerman,  strange  to  say, 
makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

It  is  r-emarkable,  as  Hallam  has  pointed  out,  what  a  strange 
scarcity  of  original  fiction  existed  in  England  up  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  eighteenth,  the  novel  took  a 
conspicuous  place  in  literature.  Addison  in  his  charming 
sketches,  and  Steele  in  a  smaller  measure,  produced  life-like 
characters,  and  gave  the  town  a  taste  for  fiction.  In  1712,  Addi¬ 
son  records  the  death  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  in  1719,  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  appeared,  and  Defoe,  having  discovered  thus  late  in 
life  his  craft  as  a  novelist,  wrote  in  rapid  succession  a  number 
of  tales,  the  coarseness  of  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  his  first  great  fiction.  At  least  nine  works, 
eitherwholly  or  partially  fictitious,  were  published  by  Defoe  before 
1726,  in  which  year  Gulliver’s  Travels  appeared.  From  that 
date,  we  believe,  no  important  novel  was  issued  until  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Richardson’s  Pamela,  iu  1740.  That  there  was  a  strong 
taste  for  fiction  in  tbe  country  is  evident  from  tbe  extraordinary 
success  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Goldsmith,  and 
Fanny  Bnrney,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  In  the  earlier 
half,  the  fiction-loving  public  were  but  meagrely  served. 

The  extreme  coarseness  of  tbe  age  is  exhibited  with  the 
utmost  vividness  in  the  novels  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  and 
with  still  more  grossness  in  the  Roderick  Random  and  Peregrine 
Pickle  of  Smollett.  Defoe  is  also  so  intolerable  in  this  respect, 
that  the  very  titles  of  some  of  his  works  cannot  now  be  read 
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aloud  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Yet  all  these  writers,  and  even 
their  predecessor,  Mrs.  Behn,  declare  their  purpose  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  moral,  and  protest'  that  they  have  written  nothing  that 
•can  offend  the  chastest  ear.  Fully  to  describe  the  plots  of 
some  of  these  stories,  Moll  Flanders  and  Roxana,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  be  impossible  in  modern  English ;  and  both 
Richardson  and  Fielding  act  their  parts  as  moralists  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  highly-coloured  pictures  of  vice.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  say  that  vice  is  never,  as  in  our  refined  days,  so 
•confounded  with  virtue  that  the  reader  is  led  to  consider  the 
difference  between  them  insignificant.  The  “  hot,  day-dreamy 
sentimentality”  of  Richardson,  to  quote  the  expression  of 
Coleridge,  and  the  licentious  scenes  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom 
Jones,  are  probably  far  less  evil  in  tendency  than  the  works  of 
some  living  writers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tuckerman,  “  issued  by 
respectable  publishers,  and  often  written  by  women,”  the  subject 
being  the  unlawful  gratification  of  the  passions.  “  Bigamy, 
seduction,  adultery,”  adds  the  writer-,  “  are  the  incidents  on 
which  the  stox-y  turns,  and  an  effort  is  always  made  by  the 
novelist  to  give  to  the  sinners  as  attractive  and  interesting  an 
aspect  as  possible,  and  to  hold  up  any  respectable  people  who 
may  appear  in  the  book  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the 
reader.”  This  is  true  with  regard  to  some  of  the  novels 
mentioned  by  the  critic,  and  it  is  not  true  of  the  best  characters 
invented  by  Richardson  and  Fielding.  Clarissa,  Harriet  Byron, 
Clementina,  that  highly  proper  prig  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
Mr.  Allworthy,  Parson  Adams,  and  Amelia  excite  feelings  very 
•different  from  those  of  contempt  and  delusion.  On  the  whole, 
the  vicious  suffer,  and  the  virtuous  are  rewarded ;  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  amusement  gained  from  these  novelists 
is  gained  in  a  great  degree  either  from  the  humorous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  doubtful  situations,  or  from  the  minute  pourtrayal  of 
scenes  unfitted  for  the  public  eye.  Of  such  scenes,  Richardson 
is  fond,  and  he  is  fond  also  of  moralising  upon  them ;  but  it 
is  possible,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  that  the 
picture  may  sometimes  make  a  stronger  impression  than  the 
moral. 

Fielding  is  better  known  in  our  day  than  Richardson,  and  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  has 
recently  been  published.  Mr.  Tuckerman  thinks  that  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  his  novels  “  may  unfit  them  for  the  perusal  of  very  young 
people.”  But  he  defends  him  from  the  charge  of  immorality, 
and  observes,  with  unnecessary  iteration,  that  he  describes  life 
.as  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  if  his  novels  “  were  more  pure,  they 
would  be  less  valuable  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  less  true 
to  nature,  and  therefore  less  artistic.”  To  this  assertion  the 
moralist  might  reply  that  there  is  a  truth  to  nature  the  faithful 
representation  of  which  can  do  good  to  nobody,  and  that  Fielding, 
while  disgusting  us  with  the  hypocrisy  of  Blifil,  does  not  disgust 
his  readers,  which,  as  a  moralist,  he  professes  to  do,  with  the 
debaucheries  of  Tom  Jones.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  made  to  hate 
the  former  and  to  condone  the  faults  of  the  latter.  It  is  but  fair 
to  point  out,  however,  as  Mr.  Tuckerman  does,  that  this  great 
novelist’s  broad  descriptions  of  vice  did  not  offend  the  readers 
of  his  own  age,  neither  were  the  elaborate  representations  of 
Richardson  less  acceptable.  In  the  con-espondence  between  Miss 
Carter  and  Miss  Talbot,  the  latter  writes  how  she  once  heard  a 
lady  wish  with  all  her  heart  that  her  son  were  like  Tom  Jones. 
Miss  Talbot’s  uncle  was  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  under  his 
roof  Clarissa  Harlowe  was  read  aloud  to  the  family  at  set  hours, 
much  to  the  admiration  of  the  young  lady.  She  detests  Tom 
Jones,  which  her  friend  does  not,  but  allows,  “  there  are  in  it 
things  which  must  touch  and  please  every  good  heart.”  Joseph 
Andrew s  is  recommended  to  Miss  Carter,  who  thanks  Miss 
Talbot  for  the  “  perfectly  agreeable  entertainment.”  “  It  con¬ 
tains,”  she  writes,  “  such  a  surprising  variety  of  nature,  wit 
morality,  and  good-sense,  as  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any 
one  composition,  and  there  is  such  a  spirit  of  benevolence  runs 
through  the  whole  as  I  think  renders  it  peculiarly  charming.” 

Mr.  Tuckerman  enlarges  on  the  merits  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  but  for  some  later  novelists  his  praise  is  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  Some  pages,  indeed,  are  allotted 
to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  but  Miss  Austen  is  dismissed  in  a  few  lines. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  shallow,  and  indeed  useless,  for 
the  impossible  attempt  is  made  to  criticise  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Lytton,  George  Eliot,  and  other  well-known  English 
and  American  novelists,  in  a  single  chapter.  Every  reader  will 
find  something  to  interest  him  in  this  History,  and  possibly 
something  to  annoy  him,  for  although  the  book  is  published  in 
Loudon,  its  orthography  is  not  English,  but  American. 


It  is,  perhaps,  a  bold  venture  of  Messrs.  Sotlieran  and  Co., 
to  publish  a  fine  library  edition  of  Richardson’s  works.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen’s  critical  introduction  is  a  reprint,  with  additions 
and  alterations,  of  his  essay  on  the  subject  in  the  first  series  of 
Hours  in  a  Library.  It  is  an  admirable  criticism,  but  scarcely 
calculated  to  promote  the  sale  of  Pamela,  the“  gigantic  tract,” 
which,  in  his  judgment,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  worst  of 
Richardson’s  works,  and  succeeds  neither  in  being  moral  nor 
amusing.  It  describes,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  licentious 
pursuit  of  a  servant-girl  by  her  master,  and  might  have  possessed 
the  virtues  of  a  tract,  had  Pamela  not  only  retained  her  virtue, 
but  her  freedom.  In  loving  the  man  who  had  tried  to  ruin  her, 
and  in  marrying  the  reformed  rake  at  last,  she  sinks  from  the 
highest  level  of  virtue.  Her  resistance  is  rewarded  by  wealth 
and  reputation,  and  that  kind  of  reward  takes  off,  in  our 
judgment,  the  fine  edge  of  her  purity. 
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Monte  Rosa  :  the  Epic  of  an  Alp.  By  Starr  II.  Nicholls.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.) — There  is  too  much  of  the  tour  de  force 
about  this  poem.  Mr.  Nicholls  has  spent  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity 
on  the  history  of  geologic  change,  the  description  of  Alpiue  scenery, 
and  the  analysis  of  a  mountain-climber’s  feelings;  but  the  ingenuity 
is  too  manifest.  Too  often  we  see  not  the  genuine  poetic  fire,  but 
the  fireworks,  so  to  speak,  of  a  clever  artificer.  Sometimes  we  have 
true  imagination,  but  at  least  as  often  an  extravagant  and  ill-regulated 
fancy;  a  fine  idea  is  too  frequently  succeeded  by  a  strange  or  even 
ludicrous  conceit.  When  the  slope  of  a  mountain  becomes  less 
abrupt,  we  are  told  that  it 

“  Presently  sub  lues  its  hurried  rise. 

As  breathless  with  the  pace.” 

Clouds  on  the  mountain-side  are  “  gypsy  ”  clouds,  “strolling  adven¬ 
turers  from  the  teeming  sea;”  landscapes  are  “  bare  as  scientific 
faiths ;”  the  snow  hinders  the  steps,  £t  as  feathery  scruples  clog 
ambition’s  way.”  When  the  travellers  return  from  the  ascent, — 

“  Gravitation,  like  a  guardian  nurs3 
Holding  small  hands,  lets  down  their  lengthened  steps.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  this  Epic  of  an  Alp  contains  some  really 
noble  passages,  passages  which  make  us  hope  that  Mr.  Nicholls, 
when  he  has  disciplined  his  fancy,  shaken  off  his  affectations,  and 
pruned  the  dangerous  luxuriance  of  his  diction,  will  do  some  really 
good  work.  Here  is  a  fine  summary  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world’s 
history  : — 

“  And  that  unlettered  time  sl'pped  on, 

Saw  tropic  climes  invade  the  polar  rings, 

Then  polar  cold  lay  waste  the  tropic  marge  ; 

Saw  monster  beasts  emerge  in  ooze  and  air, 

And  run  their  race,  and  stow  their  bones  in  clay; 

Saw  the  bright  gold  bedew  the  elder  rocks, 

And  all  the  gems  grow  crystal  in  their  cave3  ; 

Saw  plant  wax  quick  and  stir  to  moving  worm, 

Aud  worm  move  upward,  reaching  toward  the  brute : 

Saw  brute  by  habit  tit  himself  with  brain, 

And  startle  earth  with  w’ondrous  progeny  ; 

Saw  all  of  these,  and  still  saw  no  true  man. 

For  man  was  not,  or  still  so  lowly  was, 

That  as  a  little  child  his  thonghts  were  weak, — 

Weak  and  forgetful,  and  of  nothing  worth  ; 

And  Nature  stormed  along  her  changeful  ways, 

Unheeded,  undescribed,  the  while  man  slept 
Infolded  in  his  germ,  or  with  fierce  brutes. 

Himself  but  brutal,  waged  a  pigmy  war, 

Unclad  as  they,  and  with  them  housed  in  caves. 

Nor  knew  that  sea  retired  or  mountain  rose.” 

Here,  again,  is  a  fine  vindication  of  Alpine  climbing  :  — 

“  Yet  blame  no  blame  for  daring  rash  to  death ! 

For  while  brave  men  have  sous  will  deeds  be  done 
That  show  the  perilous  mettle  of  bold  sires  ; 

And  still  the  fearless  is  the  nobler  race, 

Apter  for  life  and  fitter  for  rude  truth, 

Prolific  of  such  men  as  seek  t lie  Pole, 

Or  brave  the  savage  in  hot  Afric’s  glade®, 

Give  law  at  home,  or  colonise  new  lands. 

And  carry  Europe  to  the  farthest  isles. 

Of  such  a  bloou,  the  youth  will  pluck  the  beard 
Of  wolfish  Death,  within  his  dabbled  lair, 

To  get  their  way,  laughing  his  threats  to  scorn  ; 

Aud  some  be  quickly  slays,  who  else  had  died 
Obscure  in  later  painful  bods  at  home. 

But  men  are  born  enough  to  spare  a  waste 
In  heroes,  whose  far-shining  names  undimmed, 

Bound  on  the  withering  forehead  of  the  time. 

Shall  give  it  lustre  to  the  latest  age.” 

Some  of  these  lines  are  musical  and  sonorous  enough;  others,  that 
we  find  scattered  about,  quite  defy  our  powers  of  scanning,  e.g.  : — 

“  Flames  and  glory  through  all  the  curtained  vapors.” 

“  Legions  move  on  soundless,  on  returning  wing.” 

“  Ourselves  the  priceless  stake— ’gainst  nothing.” 

And  there  are  far  too  many  alexandrines,  the  use  of  which  great 
metrists  very  seldom  permit  themselves. 

Bristol,  Past  and  Present.  By  J.  F.  Nicholls  and  John  Taylor.  Vol. 
III.  (J.  W.  Arrowsmitb,  Bristol ;  Griffith  and  Farran,  London.) — This 
third  volume  brings  to  a  conclusion  this  interesting  account  of  Bristol. 
The  period  of  history  which  it  includes  begins  with  the  Civil  War, 
and  is  carried  down  to  the  present  time.  The  city  stood  two  sieges, 
and  suffered  not  a  little  in  the  second,  when  Prince  Rupert  sur- 
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rendered  it  to  Fairfax.  It  accepted  the  Puritan  rule  with  willingness, 
but  was  not  backward  in  welcoming  the  King  in  1660.  Thence¬ 
forward  its  domestic  history  continues  to  be  full  of  interest,  culminat¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  in  the  famous  riots,  which  the  obstinacy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wetherell  excited,  and  the  incredible  supineness  of  the  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  suffered  to  grow  to  such  a  height.  The  Bristol  mob 
bas  been  at  least  as  riotous  as  that  of  any  other  English  city.  We 
may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  tendency  is  only  the  dark  side  of  the  very 
strongly  marked  character  of  the  place.  Few  have  had  so  many 
public-spirited  citizens.  When  the  authors  reach  1830,  they  inter¬ 
polate  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  streets,  domestic  architecture, 
and  public  institutions  of  the  city.  This  is  remarkably  full  of 
interest,  and  presents  a  very  creditable  picture  of  public  spirit  and 
enterprise.  In  the  account  of  University  College,  Bristol,  credit 
should  have  been  given  to  the  liberal  support  afforded  to  that  institu¬ 
tion  by  Balliol  and  New  Colleges.  The  volume  is,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  adorned  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  illustrations. 

Theology. — The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ.  By  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — This  “systematic  and 
critical  study  ”  is  a  book  which  all  students  of  theology  should  wel¬ 
come.  Professor  Bruce  brings  to  his  task  the  learning,  the  diligence, 
and  the  liberal  and  finely  sympathetic  spirit  which  are  the  best  gifts 
of  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  Here  is  an  admirable  comment  on 
those  .mysterious  words  which  seem  to  say  that  the  purpose  of 
the  parable  was  to  darken  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it :  — 
“We  must  be  careful  not  to  misunderstand  the  temper  in  which 
such  words  might  be  spoken  by  Jesus,  or  by  any  true  servant  of  God. 
No  trne  prophet  could  utter  such  words  in  cold-blood  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  deliberate  purpose.  All  prophets  desire  to  illumine,  soften, 
and  save,  not  to  darken,  harden,  and  destroy ;  and  without  entering 
into  the  mystery  of  Divine  decrees,  we  may  add,  God  sends  his 
prophets  for  no  other  purpose,  whatever  the  foreseen  effects  of  their 
labour  may  be.  But  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  may,  nevertheless,  feel  as 
if  he  were  sent,  and  represent  himself  as  sent,  for  the  opposite  pur¬ 
pose.  And  when  he  does  so,  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  expressing  direct 
aim  or  deliberate  intention,  but  in  irony  and  in  the  bitterness  of  de¬ 
spairing  and  frustrated  love.  Baffled  love  in  bitter  irony  announces  as 
its  aim  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  works  for,  and  it  does  so  in  the  hope 
of  provoking  its  infatuated  objects  to  jealousy,  and  so  defeating  its  own 
prophecy.”  Professor  Bruce  divides  the  Parables  into  three  classes  : 
Theoretic  Parables,  Parables  of  Grace,  and  Parables  of  Judgment ;  and 
he  supplements  each  book  with  a  study  of  what  he  calls  “  parable- 
germs,”  short  parable  utterances,  such  as  that  about  “the  Wise  and 
the  Foolish  Builders,”  and  “the  New  Patch  on  the  Old  Garment.” 
His  treatment  of  his  subject  is  vigorous  and  original,  and,  though  he 
is  evidently  well  read  in  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it,  he  avoids 
the  capital  mistake  of  overlaying  his  exegesis  with  a  mass  of  other 

men’s  views. - - A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

By  Joseph  Agar  Beet.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — This  is  a  very  full 
and  elaborate  commentary,  marked  by  all  the  diligence  and  erudition 
which  Mr.  Beet,  by  his  similar  work  on  the  “  Epistle  to  the  Romans,” 
had  before  shown  himself  to  possess.  The  writer  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  newest  results  of  criticism,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  candid 
and  judicious  spirit.  Some  of  his  conclusions  we  cannot  accept  (e.g., 
his  interpretation  of  the  “sowing”  of  the  natural  body,  in  I.  Corinthians, 
xv.,  as  referring  to  burial),  but  they  are  always  well  weighed  and 
powerfully  defended.  Some  very  useful  supplementary  matter  is 
added, — comparisons  of  the  Epistles  with  that  written  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  with  the  “Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  dissertations  on  the 
“  Chronology  of  the  Three  Epistles  ”  and  on  “  Paul  and  the  Church  at 
Corinth,”  and  an  appendix  descriptive  of  Clement’s  “  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.”  We  hope  that  in  a  new  edition  he  will  rearrange  bis 
matter  into  a  more  convenient  form,  and  will  add  to  his  own  transla¬ 
tion  (which,  however  valuable  in  point  of  scholarship,  is  so  cumbrous 
and  harsh  as  to  be  repulsive  to  an  ordinary  reader),  the  text  of  either 

the  Authorised  or  the  Revised  Version. - The  Polity  of  the  Christian 

Church,  by  Alexius  Aurelius  Pellicia.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Bellett,  M.A.  (Masters  and  Co.) — This  very  elaborate  book,  the 
work  of  a  Neapolitan  theologian  of  the  last  century,  deals  with  the 
ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  early,  mediaeval,  and  modern. 
The  writer  is  admirably  candid.  While  thoroughly  loyal  to  Rome,  he 
never  attempts  to  claim  for  any  peculiarly  Roman  practice  an  anti¬ 
quity  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  He  thinks,  for  instance,  that  the 
withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  was  done  for  “very  just 
reasons,”  but  he  does  not  pretend  that  it  was  done  before  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  admits  that  in  “  old  times  the  Liturgy  was 
celebrated  in  the  vernacular  or  vulgar  tongue,”  though  he  attributes 
the  Roman  practice  to  “  great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  worship  of 
God.”  The  translator  very  rightly  commends  the  work  to  his  readers 
on  this  ground,  and  draws  a  conclusion  which,  to  those  who  think 
with  him,  must  have  an  irresistible  force, — that  it  is  well  to  know 
“  whether  this  or  that  point  of  ritual,  about  which  we,  perhaps,  indi¬ 
vidually  feel  strongly,  is  Catholic  or  not ;  whether,  as  being  Catholic 
and  primitive,  its  retention  in  our  Prayer-book  must  be  contended  for  at 
any  cost,  or  whether,  as  being  merely  local  or  mediaeval,  it  may  well  bo 


abandoned,  for  the  sake  of  peace.”  The  vestments  would  disappear. 
Daring  the  first  three  centuries,  clergy  and  laity  wore  the  same  garb,, 
though  differing  in  colour  ;  and  do  colour  but  white  was  used  till  the 
ninth  century.  The  chasuble  was  worn  by  the  laity  up  to  the- 
sixth  century.  In  its  present  form,  it  dates  from  the  sixteenth.  The 

biretta  is  equally  modern. - The  Jesuits  :  a  Complete  History  of 

the  Order.  By  Theodore  Griesinger.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Scott,. 
M.D.  2  vols.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) — This  is  a  very  fierce  attack 
on  the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  examine  it  in  detail  would  be  to  go  far 
beyond  our  present  limits,  and  we  must  be  content  with  chronicling 
its  first  appearance  in  English.  The  book  was  originally  published 

in  1866. - -Faith  Victorious  :  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Dr.  Johann. 

Ebel,  by  J.  L.  Mombert,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  one  side  of  religious  life  in  Germany.  Dr.  Ebel 
was  “  Archdeacon  of  the  old  Town  Church  of  Kbnigsberg,” 
and  belonged,  it  seems,  to  what  may  be  called  the  pietistic 
school.  He  was  fiercely  and,  if  his  biographer  is  to  be 
trusted,  wholly  unjustly  attacked  by  the  Liberals,  among  whom 
the  commentator  Olshausen  is  mentioned.  A  curious  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  animosity  (here,  again,  we  depend  on  Dr.  Mom* 
bert’s  authority)  was  to  bring  about  the  demolition  of  the 

ancient  church  in  which  he  officiated. - At  about  the  opposite  pole- 

of  Christian  biography,  we  find  Lacordaire’s  Life  of  St.  Dominic,. 
translated  by  Mrs.  Edward  Hazeland  (Burns  and  Oates),  a  work  too 

well  known  to  need  criticism. - The  Evidences  of  Natural  Religionr 

by  Charles  McArthur  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  is  an  argument  of 
considerable  ability,  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  familiar 
lines,  but  dealing  in  more  detail  than  is  usual  with  the  scientific  facts- 

that  bear  on  the  question. - With  this  work  we  may  mention 

Intimations  of  Immortality,  by  W.  Garrett  Horder.  (Eliot  Stock.) 
Mr.  Horder  has  collected  here  a  number  of  facts  and  expressions  of 
belief  bearing  on  the  subject.  One  chapter  he.  devotes  to  “Intima¬ 
tions  from  the  Unseen  Realm,”  not  without  good  reason,  we  think. 
One  well-established  instance,  say,  of  the  appearance  of  the- 
dying  in  some  remote  place,  commonly  called  the  “  wraith,” 
would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  Materialism.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 

Materialists  refuse  to  examine  the  evidence  on  this  subject. - In 

Defence  :  the  Earlier  Scriptures,  by  H.  Sinclair  Patterson,  M.D.  (J.. 
F.  Shaw),  is  a  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics  which  will  doubtless 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  occupy  what  may  be  called  the  right  wing 

of  orthodoxy. - The  Millennium,  by  the  late  H.  T.  Adamson,  B.D. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.),  deals  with  speculations  into  which- 

we  cannot  profess  to  follow  the  writer. - The  Hope  of  the  World,. 

by  Walter  Lloyd  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.),  states  without  any 
reserve  the  doctrine  of  Universalism.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
writer  is  far  too  dogmatic,  and  that  he  neglects  to  take  into  account 
much  that  is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Mr- 
Lloyd  cannot  get  beyond  the  conclusion  that  the  final  judgment 
will  bring  the  wicked  to  shame  and  repentance.  This  does  not 
seem  to  account  for  all  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we 
must  say  that  a  rational  faith  in  the  “Larger  Hope  ”  is  anything  but 

strengthened  by  such  extremes. - We  may  commend  to  such  as- 

may  be  looking  for  such  a  book  an  excellent  little  volume  of  sermons 
for  the  young,  under  the  title  of  St.  Ceorge  for  England,  and  other 
Sermons  to  Children,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A. 
(Cassell  and  Co.) 

Novels. — Miss  Elvester’s  Qirls.  By  the  Author  of  “By-ways.”' 
3  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — There  is  no  lack  of  good  work  in  this- 
novel,  but  far  too  many  “  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.”  The  tipsy 
man  at  the  railway-station  with  his  belongings  is  described  with  de¬ 
tail  that  makes  us  think  him  destined  for  a  character  in  the  story ; 
but  he  disappears.  The  same  way  of  writing  is  pursued  throughout.. 
The  author  would,  we  are  sure,  be  surprised  at  the  result,  if  she 
would  take  her  pen  and  strike  out  whatever  in  these  eight  hundred 
pages  does  not  assist  in  the  development  of  the  story.  A  really 
artistic  novel  loses  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  by  such  a  process- 
Here  the  story  is  very  slight.  Miss  Elvester  is  the  half-sister  of  three 
beautiful  girls,  who  are  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  ruin  of 
their  father,  a  great  man  in  Shetland.  Of  Shetland,  the  first  chapter 
give  us  a  very  lively  sketch.  The  second  takes  the  reader  awray,  and 
to  his  great  regret,  he  is  never  permitted  to  return.  Thenceforward,, 
we  are  occupied  with  the  love-affairs  of  the  two  elder  girls,  and  with 
the  humours  of  the  third,  a  child  just  about  to  enter  on  her 
teens,  who  is  decidedly  the  most  amusing  of  the  three.  These 
love-affairs  are  sufficiently  well  described,  but  have  nothing  striking 
or  original  about  them.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Christian’s 
behaviour,  when  she  fancies  that  her  husband  had  married  her  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  rather  than  from  love,  is  somewhat  absurd.  Still,  as  it 
gives  occasion  for  what  are  certainly  the  best  scenes  in  the  story,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  it.  If  the  author  can  only  contrive  to 
invent  a  real  plot,  she  may  well,  with  her  power  of  description,  of 
character-drawing,  and  of  lively  dialogue,  write  a  really  good  novel. 

• - A  Passion  Flower.  2  vols.  (Macmillan.) — This  might  be  de¬ 

scribed  as  a  study  of  heredity.  There  are  three  “  passion  flowers,”' 
each  more  intense  in  coloCir  than  the  last.  First,  there  is  Myrrha,. 
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half-Italian,  half-gipsy,  who  becomes  the  incongruous  wife  of  a 
Scotch  minister;  then  Myrrha’s  daughter,  who  elopes  with  a  young 
Frenchman,  and  contracts  a  marriage,  which  turns  out  to  be  no  mar¬ 
riage,  at  Gretna  Green  ;  finally,  Myrrha’s  daughter's  daughter,  the 
'“passionflower”  par  excellence,  who  also  elopes,  but  without  any 
‘form  of  marriage.  These  three  heroines  are  not  attractive  or  inter¬ 
esting,  but  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  praise  of  some  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  characters  of  the  story.  Some  real  ability  has  been  thrown 
away,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  on  an  unpromising  subject.  If  this  is 
•a  first  attempt,  as  we  gather  from  the  blank  title-page,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  promise  for  the  future. - Lemuel;  or,  the  Romance  of  Politics. 

By  the  Author  of  “Cynthia.”  2  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — This  is 
■a  bold,  not  to  say  audacious,  imitation  of  the  novels  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Lemuel  is  a  young  Jew,  who  at  twenty-one  has  come 
to  believe  in  nothing,  though  he  is  still  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his 
own  race.  An  accident  makes  him  acquainted  with  two  great  ladies. 
He  is  introduced  to  people  of  influence,  becomes  private  secretary  to 
a  Cabinet  Minister  and  inspires  him  with  knowledge  and  eloquence, 
supplants  him  in  his  own  borongh,  makes  a  maiden  speech  the 
opening  of  which  is  a  ludicrous  failure  and  the  end  a  triumphant 
success,  enters  the  Cabinet  before  he  is  thirty,  abandons  public  life 
-under  the  pressure  of  an  overwhelming  grief,  and  disappears  from 
the  scene  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  among  some  anthropophagous  savages. 
The  story  is  often  grotesquely  improbable,  but  it  is  told  with  some 
■cleverness  ;  the  master,  if  so  faulty  a  writer  can  be  called  a  master, 
has  been  imitated  with  success.  Smart  things  are  said  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  transplanted  from  the  pages  of  “  Coningsby,’’ 
but  are,  doubtless,  the  author’s  own.  On  the  whole,  though 
Lemuel  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  book  of  real  merit,  it  is  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  insipidity  and  common-place  of  the  average  novel- 
What,  by  the  way,  is  the  meaning  of  “  fecunda  marmora  locas  P” 
<ii.,  164.) 

The  Justices’  Note-Book.  By  W.  Knox  Wigram.  Third  edition. 
‘(Stevens  and  Sons.) — Justices’  justice,  however  much  it  be  de¬ 
spised,  affects  every  one,  and  makes  advances,  like  everything 
•else.  We  are,  therefore,  very  glad  to  see  a  third  edition  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  book.  Old  articles  in  it  have  been  recast,  papers  on  fresh 
subjects  have  been  added,  and  an  excellent  index  has  been  provided. 
Even  as  improved,  justice  sometimes  wears  a  comic  look,  as  on  p, 
128,  where  we  learn  that,  “  No  person  may  part  with,  or  cherish,  the 
Colorado  beetle  alive,  in  any  stage  of  existence.  Penalty  for  every 

offence  of  omission,  or  commission,  £10 ;  half  to  the  informer.” - 

After  the  statute  of  1882,  a  new  edition  of  Griffith’s  Married  Women’s 
Property  Acts  (Stevens  and  Haynes),  was  called  for.  Mr.  S. 
'Worthington  Bromfield,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  has  made  the  necessary 
alterations  in  this,  the  fifth,  edition. 

Letts' s  Complete  Popular  Atlas.  (Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited.) — 
This  is  an  unusually  complete  popular  atlas,  with  many  definite 
•merits  and  a  few  patent  defects.  The  maps,  to  begin  with,  are 
•printed  on  faced  linen,  which  will  not  tear, — an  immense  advantage, 
as  all  who  use  maps  constantly  well  know.  Then  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them,  the  object  being  to  give  minute  as  well  as  general 
maps  of  each  country.  Thus  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  maps  of 
India,  in  one  of  which  the  reader  will  find  every  State  of  Bajpootana, 
with  its  boundaries,  and  in  another  the  counties  of  Eastern  Bengal- 
Most  of  the  maps  are  very  clear,  while  the  plans  of  the  great  cities, 
which  are  inserted  as  maps,  are  often  exceptionally  good.  To  each 
map,  moreover,  are  added  great  quantities  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  areas,  populations,  and  trading  resources,  the  two  for¬ 
mer  being  especially  valuable  and  well  arranged.  The  reader,  for 
instance,  who  wishes  to  study  the  map  of  the  United  States  will 
■find,  in  addition  to  all  that  is  usually  given,  complete  statistics  of  the 
area  and  population,  electoral  rights,  and  railway  mileage  of  each 
■State,  and  gain  thus  a  much- wanted  notion  of  its  relative  importance. 
How  many  who  read  about  America  are  aware  that  Texas  is  nearly  five 
■times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales,  or  that  New  York  is  15,000 
square  miles  larger  than  Ireland,  or  that  Massachusetts  is  only  one 
and  a  half  Yorkshires,  or  that  most  of  the  new  Western  States  and 
Territories  are  double  the  size  of  England  ?  The  information  is 
brought  up  to  the  latest  date,  is  closely  packed,  and  clearly  printed, 
■the  only  fault,  if  any,  being  that  it  is  redundant.  We  do  not  care 
■ourselves  for  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  on  a  map,  and  when  we 
want  to  know  where  esparto  grass  comes  from  should  seek  information 
elsewhere  than  in  an  atlas.  Facts  of  that  kind,  moreover,  fluctuate  a 
little  too  rapidly,  and  one  cannot  always  be  buying  new  atlases.  On 
•the  other  hand,  one  or  two  of  the  maps  are  by  no  means  clear,  e.g., 
114,  the  Statistical  Map  of  the  Dominion,  in  which  it  takes  fine  eyes 
to  find  anything ;  the  counties  in  the  United  States  have,  after  an 
American  fashion,  been  made  annoyingly  prominent ;  and  in  Map  101, 
•otherwise  very  clear  and  good,  the  statistics  of  exports  have  been  put 
down  in  the  middle  of  Eastern  Arabia  in  the  most  confusing  fashion, 
the  effect  being  that  the  reader  loses  the  whole  geographical  effect  of 
the  huge  mass  of  Arabia.  These  are  details,  however,  and  Messrs. 
Letts’ s  Atlas  may  be  pronounced  a  durable  and  exhaustive  one,  full 


of  maps,  clearly  drawn,  clearly  printed— e.g.,  Map  103— and  very 
boldly  coloured. 

Books  Received  : — Record  of  the  University  Boat-Race ,  1820-80, 
Compiled  by  G.  G.  T.  Treherne  and  J.  II.  D.  Goldie. 
(Bickers  aud  Son.)—  Longfellow's  Poetical  Works  (Routledge  and 
Sons),  the  author’s  complete  copyright  edition,  containing  seventy- 
eight  poems  which  are  the  sole  property  of  the  publishers,  aud 
sixteen  engravings  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert.— Street's  Indian  and  Colonial 
Mercantile  Directory  (Street  and  Co.,  and  Street  Brothers),  the  ninth 
annual  issue  of  a  directory  wo  should  imagine  to  be  as  useful  to 
merchants  and  shippers  as  is  the  London  Directory  to  ordinary 
business  men.— Bur  dett' s  Official  Intelligence  for  1883  (Effingham 
Wilson),  the  information  given  in  which  is  published  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange. — The  Official  Year • 
hook  of  the  Church  of  England.  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.) — The  Medical  Register  for  1883,  and  the  Dentists '  Register. 
(Spottiswoode  and  Co.) — The  Clergy  List  for  1883. — The  Traveller's 
Practical  Guide}  by  S.  E.  Welby.  (Sonnenschein  aud  Co.) — A  seventh 
edition  of  Clocks  and  Watches ,  by  Sir  E.  Beckett  (Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.),  being  No.  G7  in  the  technical  section  of  “  Weale’s  Series.” 
— An  Illustrated  Shakespeare  Birthday -hook.  (Routledge  and  Sons.) 

Music. — We  have  received  : — Invocation  to  Harmony)  composed  by 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  words  by  II.  Rose ;  and  Dr.  Stainer’h  Tutor  for 
the  American  Organ.  (Metzler  and  Co.) — Harold ,  a  cantata  for  the 
harmonium,  by  A.  E.  Dyer.  (Wood  and  Co.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Abbott  (E.  A.),  Hint*  on  Homo  Teaching,  or  8yo . (Seeley)  3/0 

Abbott  (L.),  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  8vo  .  .  (F.  B.  Hunt)  12  6 

Barrett  (A.),  Physical  Metempiric,  870  .  (Williams  &  Norgate)  10  •> 

Braune  (W.),  Gothic  Grammar,  870  .  . (Low)  3  6 

Brown  (J.  C.),  The  Forests  of  England,  cr  870 . . (OliYer  &  Boyd)  6  0 

Carlyle  (Jane),  Letters  and  Memorials  of,  3  vols.  8yo  . . (Longman)  3(3,0 

Cheyne  (T.  K  ),  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  Vol.  1  ,.(C.  K.  Paul  A  Co.)  12  O 

Cook  (D.)  Nights  at  the  Play,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . . (Chatto  &  Windus)  21  0 

Eckarat  (T.),  Physics  in  Picture,  folio,  boards . . ...(Stanford)  12,6 

Edwardes  (A.),  A  Ball-room  Repentance,  cr  870  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  6/0 

Ferguson  (R.),  Surnames  as  a  Science,  cr  870,  cloth . (Routledge)  5  0 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  One  by  One,  cr  870 . (Chatto  &  Windus)  3/6 

Freeman  (E  A.),  Some  Impressions  of  the  United  States,  cr  870  (Longman*)  6  0 

Geldart  (E.  M.),  Sundays  for  Our  Little  Ones,  cr  870 . (Sonnenschein)  3/0 

Geldart  (  R.  M.),  Guide  to  Modern  Greek,  cr  870  . (Trftbner)  7  6 

Greene  (VV.  T.),  Amateur’s  Aviary  of  Foreign  Birds,  cr  8vo... . (Gill)  3  6 

Hamilton  (D.  J.),  Pathology  of  Bronchitis,  8vo  . .  (Macmillan)  8  6 

Howells  (W.),  Venetian  Life,  2  vols.  18ino...  .  (Douglas)  2/0 

Jackson  (R.  C.),  The  Risen  Life,  16mo . .  (Masters)  3/0 

Landor  (W.  S.),  Imaginary  Conversations,  5  vols.  cr  8vo .  (Nimino)  30/0 

Madoc  (F.),  Story  of  Melicent,  cr  8vo  . . ..(Macm  llan)  4  6 

Malleson  (G.  B.),  The  Decisive  Battles  of  India,  8ro  . (W.  H.  Allen)  18  0 

Marlitt  (E.),  Little  Princess,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Remington)  21/0 

Marryat  (R.  F.).  The  Root  of  all  Evil,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto)  3/6 

Mountains  and  Mountain-climbing,  cr  8vo  . (Nelson)  4/0 

Moynier  (G.),  The  Red  Cross  ;  its  Future,  &c.,  12mo  . (Cassell  &  Co.)  2/6 

My  Cycling  Friends;  an  Album,  16mo  . (Palmer)  2/6 

Praed  (C  ),  Nadine,  cr  8vo . . (Chapman  &  Hall)  5/0 

Proctor  (R.  A.),  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,  Vol.  3,  cr  8vo  ...(Longman)  7,6 

Pusey  (E.  B.),  Sermons  selected  for  the  Church’s  Year . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  5,0 

Reeve  (C.),  The  Old  English  Baron,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . (Nimmo)  7/6 

Russell  (D.),  Croesus’  Widow',  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Maxwell)  31/6 

Rye  (F.),  White  Child,  cr  870  . . .  (Remington)  6,0 

Serbati  (R.).  Life  of,  by  G.  S.  Macwalter,  Vol.  1,  8vo . (0.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  12/0 

Sterne  (L.),  Tristram  Shandy,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  ...  . (Nimmo)  15/0 

St.  John  (P.  B.),  The  Young  Buccaneer,  12tno . (Maxwell)  2/0 

Thomas  (B.),  Proud  Maisie,  12ino  . . (Chatto  &  Wiadus)  2  0 

Veitch  (J.),  Sir  William  Hamilton,  cr  8vo .  . (Blackwood)  2/0 

Wood  (W.  P.),  Memoir  of,  by  Stephens,  2  vols.  cr  8vo,  cloth  .  (Bentley)  21/0 

Whitman  (Walt),  Specimen  Days  and  Collect . . (Wilson  &  McCormack)  10,6 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY'S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES'  SPRING  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

East  India  House,  >  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

&  Chesham  House,  )  _ * 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  IV ALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI¬ 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
— Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


THE  SPECTATOR, 


[March  17,  1883 


3GG 


T?  DINBURGH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Ti  ROYAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Board  have  resolved  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD 
MASTER,  of  the  English  Department  of  the  High 
School,  in  room  of  the  late  Dr.  Ross.  The  salary 
offered  is  £420  per  annum,  with  a  share  of  any  surplus 
fund.  Applicat'ons,  v\ith  twenty  printed  Copies  of 
Testimonials  (which  will  not  bo  returned)  to  be  sent 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  on  or  before  March  31st. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  OFFICES, 

March  9th,  18.83.  25  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 


E 


DINBURGH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

'J  ROYAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Board  have  resolved  to  APPOINT  a  MASTER 
of  WRITING  and  BOOK-KEEPING,  iu  room  of  Mr. 
James  Aruot,  M.A.  The  Master  appointed  may  he 
required  to  teach  Arithmetic.  The  salary  offered  is 
£250,  with  a  share  in  any  surplus  fund.  Applications, 
vith  twenty  printed  Copie3  of  Testimonials  (which 
w  11  not  bo  returned)  to  bo  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board,  on  or  before  March  31st. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  OFFICES, 

25  South  Ca?tle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

March  9th,  1883. 


HULME  HALL.  Manchester.— 

APPLICATIONS  and  TESTIMONIALS  for 
the  OFFICE  of  PRINCIPAL  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Clerk,  at  8  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester,  on  or 
before  the  31st  March  inst.  For  further  information, 
see  previous  advertisement  in  London  GvtxydidU  of 
February  28th.  T.  C.  DAVIES-COLLEY, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors  of  Hulme  Hull. 

TTNIYERSITY  COLLEGE,  London, 

U  SCHOOL. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  APRIL  10th.  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  will  he  competed  for  early  in  July. 
Prospectuses  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

7ARL.  v.  PRIESER’S  SUPERIOR 

JU  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Stnttgart  (South 
Germany),  Moserstrasse  12,  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED 
NUMBER  of  ENGLISH  BOARDERS  among  the 
German  Pupils,  and  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a 
comfortable  home  and  excellent  instruction.  Terms, 
£33  per  annum.  Also,  Special  Arrangements  for 
Children..  Pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  Esfc  ablisliment 
for  the  Easter  Term,  beginning  on  April  3rd,  will  find 
o]  port  mity  for  travelling  to  Stuttgart  with  one  of 
the  German  Governesses,  who  leaves  London  between 
March  28th  and  31st. 


1ADUCATIO  N. —  A  Lady  wishes 

Ai  stronglv  to  reeommeud  Mdlle.  FRITSCH'S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pnpils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils. — Address,  “C.  W.  S.  E./’.St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS,  in  One  of  the  Healthiest  Suburbs  of 
Loudon,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Preparation 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
Among  the  Professors  are: — F.  Ryland,  E->q.,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  C.  J. 
Frost,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc.;  C.  H.  Midfortb,  Esq.,  South 
Kensington.  Large  garden.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  PRINCIPALS,  Welland  Hou-e,Fore-t  Hill. 

THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 

couducte  l  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Chi  dren  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  iu  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  PliUoMmhv,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success  RECEIVES  n  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  spec'al  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examination^.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 


f  1  HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

V7  TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


OArERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— The 

Bev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  of  long  experience, 
lite  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.,  Cambridge,  and  formerly 
Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at 
Wellington  College,  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
CONCENTRATION  of  BUSINESS. 

AM  O  N  A  R  C  H  KINO  begs  to 

•  announce  t  at,  having  given  up  Four  of  his 
Branch  Houses,  his  Business  will  in  future  be  concen¬ 
trated  iu  his  Two  Original  Establishments,  viz.,  39 
and  40  C'ornhill,  E.C. ;  and  87  Regent  Street,  W. 


R.  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR, 

_ _  EJitor  of  “  KNOWLEDGE,  ”  will  give  FIRST 

LlioTURE  of  SERIES  on  WEDNESDAY,  March 
21st,  at  8  o’clock  p.m.,  in  St.  JAMES’S  HALL. 
Subject,  “The  BIRTH  and  DEATH  of  WORLDS.” 
For  Syllabus  of  Course,  see  current  number  of 
“Knowledge."  Tickets  maybe  obtained  of  Chappell 
aud  Co.,  50  New  Boud  Street,  and  15  Poultry  ;  Keith, 
Prowsc,  andCo.,48Cheapside  ;  Barr’s,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  opnosite  Mandon-House  Station;  A., Hay’s,  1 
R'iyal  Exchange-Bnibiings ;  and  at  Austin’s  Ticket 
Office,  St.  James’s  Hall,  28  Piccadilly.  5s,  3s,  2s,  and 
Is. 


ATATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TE  TION.— The  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be 
held  on  MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  19th,  at 
the  Room  of  the  SOCIETY  of  ARTS,  John  Street, 
Adeluhi.  The  Hon.  Sir  ASHLEY  EDEN,  K.C.S.I., 
will  take  the  Chair  at  4  p.m.  Professor  Mas  Miiller, 
Sir  Louis  Jackson,  O.I  E.,  Colonel  R.  M.  Macdonald, 
Mr.  Hoegan,  M.D.,  M.  llbownaggri.  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Fred.  kT  Harford,  and  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq  ,  are 
ntnoug  those  expected  totnke  pirtinthe  Proceedings. 
No  cards  required.  E.  A.  MANNING,  Hon.  Sec. 


P 


R  I  Z  E 


ESSAYS. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  DESIRES  to  PROMOTE 
the  CAUSE  of  PEACE  offers  NINE  PRIZES  of 
£8  each,  for  the  nine  best  Short  Tract <  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Peace  Question,  suitable  for  Children 
and  Young  Persons. — Intending  Competitors  can 
obtain  full  information  as  to  conditions  and  other 
particulars  on  application  to  WILLIAM  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  West  Bank,  Scarborough. 

Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 

This  College  has  been  recently  placed  on  a  new 
basis,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  it  as  a  training 
institution  for  those  who  purpose  adopting  the  Civil- 
Engineering  profession  in  India  or  elsewhere,  are  now 
offered  to  ail  persons  desirous  of  following  the  course 
of  study  pursued  there. 

A  number  of  Students,  not  exceeding  60,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  College  in  September,  1883.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admis  ion  must,  on  July  1st,  1883,  be  over 
17  and  uuder  21  years  of  age,  and  must  give  satLfac- 
tory  proof  of  their  haviug  received  a  fair  general 
education. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  offer  13 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  for  competition  among  the  Students  entering 
the  College  in  September,  1883,  at  the  termination  of 
their  prescribed  three  years’  College  course,  that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  will  further  offer  Two  Appointments  iu  the 
Indiau  Telegraph  Department  among  the  same 
Students,  after  two  years’  course  of  study,  that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1885. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  more  candidates  for 
admission  than  the  College  can  receive,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  according 
to  dates  of  applic  ition  for  admission. 

For  all  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Department,  India 
Office,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  President,  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. 

JULAND  DANVERS,  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Department. 
India  Office,  October  26th,  1882. 


WE  HAVE  NOTICED 

THAT  tlie  Public  experience  great 

difficulty  in  procuring  REALLY  GOOD  TEA 
aud  COFFEE.  Aud  this  fact  has  been  impressed  upon 
us  by  numerous  friends  of  all  classes,  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  the  immense  boon  that  would  be  conferred 
upon  the  commuuity  by  our  supplying  these  articles 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  This  want  wo  have  determined 
to  supply,  and  are  confident  that  our  wide  experience, 
our  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  blendiig,  and 
our  connection  with  the  Loudon  Market  will  enable 
us  to  meet  the  want  that  is  so  much  felt. 

We  shall  supply  the  finest  TEAS  at  prices  ranging 
from  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.;  aud  the  finest  COFFEES 
from  8d  to  Is  6d  per  lb. 

Samples  will  be  Forwarded  Free  of  Cost  upon  Appli¬ 
cation,  together  with  List  of  Prices,  Particulars 
as  to  Carriage,  &c. 


SEDDON  and  WEIR, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Laue,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

rp  HE  SPEEDIEST  REMEDY  for 

X  THROAT  and  CliEST  AFFECTIONS.— “  Iu 
spue  of  the  mauy  novelties  and  largely  advertised 
‘  new  preparations  ’  for  the  Chest  and  Lungs,  I  find 
Dr.  LOCOCK  S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  still  rank  ns 
afford  ng  the  speediest  re  ief  in  Throat  aud  Chest 
Affections.” — Signed,  W.  H.  Turner,  M.P.S.,  Totter- 
down,  Bristol.  They  instantly  relieve  auid  rapidly 
cure  asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs,  colds, 
shortness  of  breath,  phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest, 
rheumatism— and  taste  ple  tsaut  y.  Sold  at  Is  l^d 
and  2s  91  p:-r  box,  by  all  Druggists. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Meibom n-1,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


F 


RY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddnrt, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  'MEDALS. 


npHE  DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 

X  TORS’  ASSOCIATION  (Limited). 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 


A.  H.  Dyke  Aeland,  Esq.. 
Hon.  Edward  Mariori- 
banks,  M.P. 


Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  E?q. 

Hon.  Secretary — Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace,. 

N.W. 

The  Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  the  best  class  in  House  Painting,. 
Artistic  Decoration,  Paper-liana ings.  Furniture,  Up¬ 
holstery,  <fcc.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All  work 
done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most  thorough 
character,  and  one  of  the  Managers  being  an  accom¬ 
plished  decorative  -artist,  it  will  be  one  of  its  aims  to 
promote  the  truest  artistic  priuc  ples.  Every  work¬ 
man  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  business,  orders 
entrusted  will  be  carried  out  economically  and  well. 

I L  L I  A M  S.  BURTON’S 

\  V  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 

Tlie  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced 
upwards  of  thirty-five  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON,  when  strongly  silver-plated,  cannot  he 
distinguished  from  Silver.  With  ordinary  usage,  this 
quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 


Best  Quality,  Strongly 
Plated. 


Fi’dle  or.  Bead  or  |  King's 
OldSilvrl  Thread,  or  Shell. 


c 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks  . 

I 

10 

02 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

12  Table  Spoons . 

1 

10 

0  2 

1 

0 

_> 

5 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks  . 

1 

2 

0 

i 

9 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

o 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

11 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

0  14 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Gravy  Spoon  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Mustards  or  Salts,  gilt  bowl, 

each . 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

q 

A  SECOND  QUALITY  of  Fiddle-Pattern  Table 
Spoons  or  Forks,  23s  per  doz. ;  Dessert,  17s ;  Tea 
Spoons,  12s. 

CUTLERY  (WARRANTED). 


Handles  Screwed  or  Rivetted. 
Blades  of  the  finest  Steel. 

Table 

Knives 

Dessert 

Knives 

*  Jarvers 
per  pair 

9. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

31-in.  Ivory  Handles.. .per  doz 

15 

0 

n 

0 

7 

0 

3^-in.  do.  do . 

do. 

20 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

3§-in.  do.  do.,  to  balance 

do. 

22 

0 

17 

0 

7 

0 

4-in.  do.  do . 

do. 

28 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

4-in.  do.  do.  do . 

do. 

32 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

4-iu.  do.  fine  do.  do.  ... 

do. 

36 

0 

26 

0 

10 

6 

4-in.  do.  extra  large  do. 

do. 

40 

e 

30 

0 

11 

6 

4-in.  do.  do.,  African... 

do. 

•44 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

SAMPLES  at  above  rates  POST-FREE. 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Colza  Oil,  best,  3s  G;1  per  gallon  ;  Kerosine,  Is  2d  per 
gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General 

Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  &e.  CATALOGUES  containing  850  Illus¬ 
trations,  post  free. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation* 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand* 
London,  W.C. 


J>KYANT  AND  J^JAY’S  j^ATCHES, 


J)RYANT  AND  j^JAY’S  j^£ATCHES. 


J>RYANT  AND  j^AY’S  J^JATCHES*- 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  aud  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

SA  N  A  B  A  L  M  . 

— This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order. — 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Chest  and  Stomach  Complaints. — 
The  source  and  centre  of  almost  every  ailment  is  im- 
purity;of  the  blood;  dislodge  this  poison,  and  disease 
departs.  Holloway's  Pills  exercise  the  inestimable 
power  of  thoroughly  e’eausing  each  component  part 
of  the  blood,  and  rendering  this  fluid  fit  to  perform 
its  important  functions.  They  cope  most  sucoe-sfnlly 
with  chest  diseases,  stomach  complaints,  liver  dis¬ 
orders,  and  nnny  other  maladies,  which  were  once 
the  besetting  danger;  of  mankind  at  certain  seasons 
in  town  and  country.  Tbo  directions  for  use  enable 
every  one  to  regnlate  the  operations  of  these  Pills 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  Chronic  invalids,  vale¬ 
tudinarians,  and  all  whom  other  treatment  bas  failed 
to  relieve,*  are  respectfully  invited  to  try  Holloway’s 
celebrated  medicine,  which  will  strengthen  and  cum 
them. 
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PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
enred  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
-any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 


] 

gRAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 

OOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 

] 

] 

r 

pOTTED  MEATS.  Also, 

J^SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 

pURTLE  SOUP, and  JELLY, and  other 

SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

II  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Roserve_  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve'  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
branches  throughout  the  Colonics  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBUItN,  Manager, 

_ 1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C. 

QUN  LIFE  OFF  I  ( '  E. 

kj  BONUS  RESULTS. 

Participating1  Policies. 

Tlie  Profits  now  being  distributed  are  exceptionally 
large,  and  average  a  icturu  in  cash  of  34  per  cent,  on 
tbe  Premiums  paid  during  the  last -five  year?,  or  an 
addition  to  the  sums  assured  of  56  per  cent,  of  s..ch 
premiums. 


Q  UN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

O  REDUCTION  of  PREMIUMS. 

Non-participating  Policies 

May  now  be  effected  on  a  new  and  further  reduced 
scale. 


CJUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

0  TONTINE  BONUS  ASSURANCES. 

Very  Low  Rates. 

Policies  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  now 
issued  at  premiums  very  little  in  excess  of  the 
Society's  Without  profit  Rates,  which  entitle  holders 
to  the  profits  arising  from  them  by  way  ef  Tontiue 
Bonus,  payable  with  the  mm  assured  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  ef  those  who  attain  the  age  of  70  years  and 
upwards.  A  full  explanation  of  the  scheme  will  be 
forwarded,  on  application  to 

J.  G.  PRIESTLEY,  Actuary. 

Threadueedle  Street,  E.C. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  tlie  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

***  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.  — Numerous  iuferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upou 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genu  ine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  uso  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’ S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878, 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

POSSESSING  all  tlie  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 


BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 
For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 


riYHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . .£2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fnuds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  Loudon. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


rjlHE  LIVERPOOL  aud  LONDON 

X.  aud  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT— All  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  moderate  rates. 
PARTICIPATING  POLICIES  unr’er  new  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

FIRE  RENEWAL  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 
Lady  Day  should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days  there¬ 
from. 

Offices. 

Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle. 
Prospectuses  aud  forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  aud 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  Agencies  invited. 

London  Offices— Cornhill,  and  Charing  Cross. 

A  C  C  ID  E  N T  S  ! — 64  CORNHILL. 

jA_  no  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aaainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Aceidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Gram!  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office— 14  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  ha6 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infanta, 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

I)  IRKBECK  BAN  K.— 

J  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  aud  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Note3  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Managor. 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 
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MTJDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

the  new  book  season.— notice. 


Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Best  Boolcs  of  the  New  Season  are  already  in  circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

Or  Two  Guineas  per  Annum,  for  tlie  Free  Delivery  of  Books  in  any  Part  of  London. 


TERMS  FOR  SUBSORIBERS  RESIDING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

8  Volumes  at  One  Time  of  the  Newest  Books,  or  12  Volumes  of  Older  Works,  Three  Guineas  per  Annum. 
15  Volumes  at  One  Time  of  the  Newest  Books,  or  25  Volumes  of  Older  Works,  Five  Guineas  per  Annum. 

igiT  Two  or  more  Families  in  any  Neighbourhood  may  unite  in  One  Subscription. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES  and  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS  SUPPLIED  on  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  are  now  ready, 

postage  free,  on  application. 


LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street,, 

STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


IN  THE  PRESS,  AND  WILL  SHORTLY  BE  PUBLISHED. 

In  1  squire  4to  vol.,  printed  on  tlie  best  hand-made  paper,  price,  to  Subscribers,  Two  Guineas. 

VIE  ET  GESTES  DU  PRINCE  NOIR. 

Par  CHANDOS  HERALD. 

The  LIFE  and  FEATS  of  ARMS  of  the  BLACK  PRINCE. 

By  CHANDOS  HERALD. 

A  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Period,  in  Norman-French,  with  English  Translation  and  Copious  Historical 

Notes  in  English. 

By  Dr.  FRANCISQUE-MICHEL,  Correspondant  de  l’lnstitufc  de  France. 

The  value  of  this  o’d  Manuscript  consists  in  its  being  written  by  a  contemporary  of  the  Piiuce  and  an 
eye-witness  of  much  of  what  is  therein  related.  It  begins  witli  the  landing  of  the  Prince  at  La  Hogue  with 
tbe  army  under  his  father’s  command,  1:346,  and  relates  his  being  knighted  on  landing,  the  subsequent  battle 
of  Cr^cy,  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  war  wirh  Duge>clin,  and  the  campaign  in  Spain,  the 
numerous  events  of  the  Prince’s  rule  in  Aquitaine,  and  ends  with  his  death. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  incidents,  and  gives  the  movements  of  troops,  the  names  of  the  leaders,  many  of 
whom  are  not  to  be  found  mentioned  anywhere  else,  with  minute  details  of  their  feats  of  arms. 

Chandos  Herald  was  the  herald  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  the  companion-in-arms  of  the  Prince.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Froissart  as  having  been  sent  by  Sir  Robert  Kuolles  and  Sir  John  Chandos  while  besieg'ng  Domine 
with  a  message  to  the  Prince  ;  as  havimr  again  been  sent  by  the  latter  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Pembroke  to  join 
him  in  giving  battle  to  the  Marshal  of  France,  aud  again  by  the  Earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  to  offer 
battle  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  in  1380,  together  with  Aquitaine  Herald,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
defy  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  National  Records,  41  and  44  Edward  III.  and  7  Richard  II. 


J.  G.  FOTHERINGHAM,  34  Paternoster  Row,  London;  8  Rue  des  Capucines,  Paris. 


BRAY  A  IS’  DIALYSED  IRON. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT 

281  REGENT 


F  E  R 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 


64  pp.,  8vo,  price  Is. 

rpHREE  LECTURES  on  EDUCA- 

fi  TION.  By  F.  G.  Fleay.  Read  at  Newton 
Hall,  November,  1882.  With  a  Preface  by  Frederic 

Harrison. 

Reeves  aud  Turner,  196  Strand,  W.C. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d. 

NTER  FLUMENA:  Verses  Written 
among  Rivers.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Morgan,  M.A. 
Parker  and  Go,  Oxford;  and  6  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OB’ 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 


(20  Doors  West  of  Modie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT- 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 
STUDIORUM;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,. 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room,. 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenamm,  Academy,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Pine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  61,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Antotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.O. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  IRKS, 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks,. 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878- 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE.— The 
April  Number  will  be  Published  on 
the  21s<  in st.  Tiro  New  Serial 
Stories,  “  Belinda,”  b//  Miss 
Broughton ,  and  '•'•lone  Stewart 
bn  Mrs.  Lynn  I  Anton ,  are  now 
appearing  in  the  Magazine. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  SEVEN 

YEARS  at  ETON.  With  Reminiscences 
of  my  Contemporaries.  Edited  by  J. 
Brinsley  Richards.  1  vol.  crown  8ro, 
6s. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  and 

FAMILY  of  NAPOLEON.  With  11- 
lustrative  Anecdotes  from  the  most 
Authentic  Sources.  By  Madame  Junot 
(afterwards  Duchesse  d’Abrantes).  Em¬ 
bellished  by  Portraits  of  the  Entire 
Bonaparte  Family.  Now  and  Revised 
Edition,  3  vols.  demy  8vo,  3(js. 

“  A  wondrously  fascinating’  history  of  the  First 
Napoleon.” — G.  A.  S  ,  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

“ . The  fullest,  the  most  interesting,  and,  on  the 

whole,  perhaps  the  truest  particulars  ever  published 
about  Napoleon.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  Some  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  in  exist¬ 
ence.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Portraits  lend  an  additional  charm  and  value  to 
tlie  volumes,  which  teem  w.th  natural  description.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 


TEN  YEARS  on  a  GEORGIA 

PLANTATION  since  the  WAR.  By 
the  Hod.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Leigh.  1  vol.  demy 
8vo,  10s  6d. 

N.B. — This  work  is  Copyright,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianelln,”  &c. 

Miss  Cheyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  War.” 

Bid  Me  Discourse.  By  Mary 

Cfcil  Hay,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.” 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition. 

What  Hast  Thou  Done  P  By  J. 

F  tzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  “  Court  L  fe 
Below  Stairs,”  <fcc.  [Ntxt  week . 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


MR.  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A. 


Mr.  TADEMA’S  Original  Etchings,  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  ch  signed  to  illustrate 
Miss  ZIMMERN’S  “EPIC  of  KINGS,”  are  to  he 
obtained  only  in  the  Editions  de  Luxe  of  that  work,  of 
which  a  limited  number  remain  on  sale  as  under. 

rpHE  EPIC  of  KINGS:  Stories 

£  Retold  from  the  Persian  Poet  Firdusi.  By 
Helen  Zimmern.  With  a  Prefatory  Poem  by  Edmund 
W.  Gosse.  Artist’s  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  signed 
and  numbered,  £3  3s  ;  later  impressions,  India  Proofs, 
unsigued,  £2  2s. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ;,JOHN  INGLE- 
S  ANT.” 


rnilE  TEMPLE:  Sacred  Poems  and 

8  Private  Ejaculations.  By  Mr.  George  Herbert. 
With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  Henry  Shorthouse, 
Author  of  “  John  Inglesant.”  Fourth  Edition,  Fac¬ 
simile  of  Original  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  The  style  of  Mr.  Shortbouse’s  daiuty  little  pre¬ 
face  is,  we  should  say,  neirly  perfect  in  its  kind 
From  the  delicate  bit  of  word-pa '.n ting  with  which  it 
opens  to  the  closing  paragraph,  there  is  one  clear 
thought  running  through  the  whole.” — Spectator. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

17  Holboru  Viaduct. 


A  MEMOIR  of  WILLIAM  PAGE, 

LORD  HATHERLEY.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Rector  of  Wool- 
beding,  Sussex,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Dean  Hook,”  &c.  2  vols. 

crown  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  21s. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

NON  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


In  demy  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  12s. 

FINAL  CAUSES. 

By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Paris. 
Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  French. 

“  In  clearness,  vigour,  and  depth,  it  has  been  seldom 
equalled,  and  more  seldom  excelled,  in  philosophical 
1  iterature.” — Spectator. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 


HONEST  DAVIE.  By  Frank 

Barrett,  Author  of  a  “  Prodigal’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  “  Folly  Morrison,”  &c.  3  vols. 


UNSPOTTED  from  the  WORLD. 

By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Godfrey,  Author  of  “  My 
QueeD,”  &c. 

“  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  style  is  excellent,  and  reminds  one 
in  its  humorous  and  pathetic  touches  of  some  of  the 
best  efforts  of  George  Eliot.” — Morning  Post. 


KEITH’S  WIFE.  By  Lady  Violet 

Greville,  Author  of  Zoe,  a  Girl  of 
Genius,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“This  is  a  clever  as  well  as  a  very  entertaining 
novel.  It  stimulates  thonght,  it  is  not  without  both 
humour  aud  pathos,  and  it  never  haugs  heavily  upon 
the  reader.” — Academy. 


WILFRED’S  WIDOW.  By  the 

Author  of  “Mrs.  Jemingham’s  Journal.” 

2  vols. 

“Short,  lively,  and  never  lags.” — Saturday  Review . 

“  The  novel  is  certainly  a  e’ever  one,  and  it  is 
written  in  a  bright  and  lively  style,  of  which  the 
literary  merit  is  without  question  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  modern  works  of  fiction.” — John  Bull. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


Just  published,  Fourth  Thousand,  price  3d  ;  2s  6d  per 
dozen  ;  or  20s  per  hundred. 

The  rudiments  of  cookery. 

With  Some  Account  of  Food  and  its  Uses.  A 
Manual  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Homes.  By  “  A.  C.  M 
Examiner  to  the  Northern  Union  of  Training  Schools 
for  Cookery.  (Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby.) 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


In  U  epr^ss,  in  1  vol.  8vo  (nearly  rpadv). 

Revelation  and  modern 

/THEOLOGY  CONTRASTED  ;  or,  the  Simplicity 
of  the  Apo  tolic  Gospel  Demonstrated.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Row,  M.  A.,  Prehendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

London :  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Coveut 
Garden. 


Second  Edition,  price  7s  6d. 

SPANISH  TOWNS  and  SPANISH 

O  PICTURES. 

“  Agreeable  recollections  of  pleasant  Spain.” — Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell. 

“  Full  of  interesting  recollections.” — Dean  Stan¬ 
ley. 

“  Genuine  throughout,  and  giving  a  pleasure  closely 
akin  to  that  of  actual  travel.” — Guardian. 

J.  T.  Hayes,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts.  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &o.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squire,  London,  W. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  aud  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO  ,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Battersea  town  hall  and 

PARISH  HALLS.— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by 
post,  4£d),  for  Views;  also  View'  of  San  Pedro,  Avila 
— Foithcoming  Paris  Salon — The  Smoke  Nuisance — 
Agrigentum  and  Girgenti — Building  Trade  in  Paris — 
Ladies’  School  of  Art — History  of  Architects'  Bene¬ 
volent  Society — The  Railway  Ventilation,  &c.— 46 
Catherine  Stieet,  and  all  Newsmen. 


CHATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS 

CARLYLE  and  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON: 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton! 
\\  it  h  Portraits,  2  vole,  crown  8ro,  doth  extra,  24a. 

WILKIE  COLLINS'S  New  Novel, 

_ HEART  and  SCIENCE,  will  be  Readv  in  May. 

OUIDA’S  New  Novel,  WANDA,  will  be 

Ready  in  April. 

PORT  SALVATION?  or,  the 

Evangelist.  By  Alphonse  Daddet.  Translated 
by  C.  H.  Meltzer.  2  roly..  12s.  [lmnwriiatili. 

NEW  NOVELS  at  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

Each  in  3  vols. 

Captains’  Room.  By  Walter  Besant. 
Dust.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  Golden  Shaft.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
Gideon  Fleyce.  By  Henry  \V.  Lucy. 
Regimental  Legends.  By  J.  S.  Winter. 
Women  are  Strange.  F.  W.  Robinson. 
Of  High  Degree.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
Self-Condemned.  By  Mrs.  Hi  nt. 

NEW  NOVELS,  each  in  vols.,  now  in  the  i 

Mr.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY.  By 

Anthony  Trollope.  [April. 

The  HANDS  of  JUSTICE.  By  F.  W. 

Robinson.  [April. 

ANNAN-WATER.  By  Robert 

Buchanan.  [May. 

HEARTS.  By  Christie  Murray,  'ji-n. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-  6d  each. 

ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of 

MEN:  an  Impossible  Story.  By  Walter  Besant. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

LOVE  ME  for  EVER:  a  Carol  in  Prose. 

Bv  Robert  Buchanan.  With  a  Front  spiece. 

NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  “PICCA¬ 
DILLY  NOVELS.” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6i  each. 
SHADOW  of  the  SWORD.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
MARTYRDOM  of  M  A  DE  LINE.  By  Robert  Buchanas, 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  By  Mortimer  C  >llins. 
TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 
BLACKSMITH  and  SCHOLAR.  By  Mortimer  and 
Frances  Collins. 

From  MIDNIGHT  to  MIDNIGHT.  Mortimer  Collins. 
VILLAGE  COMEDY.  Mortimer  aud  Frances  Collin-- 
YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.  Mortimer  &  Francos  Collins. 
HEARTS  of  GOLD.  By  William  Cvples. 

ONE  by  ONE  By  R.  E.  Francillou. 

The  BRAES  of  YARROW.  Bv  Charles  Gibbon. 
PRINCE  SARONI’S  WIFE.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

PAUL  FABER,  SURGEON.  By  George  MacDonald.. 
THOMAS  WINGFOLD.  By  George  MacDonald. 
COALS  of  FIRE.  By  l).  Christie  Murray. 

A  GRAPE  from  a  THORN.  By  James  Payn. 

For  CASH  ONLY.  By  James  Payn. 

VALENTINA.  By  E.  C.  Price. 

The  PRINCE  of  WALES’S  GARDEN  PARTY.  By 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

MYSTERIES  of  HERON  DYKE.  By  T.  W.  Speight- 
FRAU  FRORMANN.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
MARION  FAY.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS. 

By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations  by 
C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. _ 

The  POETS’  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7-6  I.  [Just  read  / 

NIGHTS  at  thr  PLAY.  By  Dutton 

Cook,  Author  of  “  Hours  with  the  Players,”  &c. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  HISTORY  of 

IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Crown 
8 vo,  Is  ;  cloth,  Is  6d. 

A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By 

Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Author's  Life,  by 
Henry  Attwell.  (New  Volume  of  “The  Mayfair 
Library.”)  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 

BEHIND  a  BRASS  KNOCKER  :  Some 

Grim  Realities  in  Picture  and  Prose.  By  Fred 
Barnard  and  C.  H.  Ross.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  with  30  F. ill-page  Drawings,  10s  6d. 

COLIN  CLOUT’S  CALENDAR?  the 

Record  of  a  Summer.  By  Grant  Allen,  Author 
of  “  Vignettes  from  Nature.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

To  the  GOLD  COAST  for  GOLD:  a 

Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard  F.  Burton  and 
Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  With  Maps,  &c.  2 
vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  ex  era,  21s. _ 

ARABIAN  SOCIETY  ha  the  MIDDLE 

AGES :  Studies  from  “  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.”  By  Edward  William  Lane.  Edited 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

NATURE  near  LONDON.  By  Richard 

Jefferies,  Author  of  “The  Gamekeeper  at 
Horne.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [ Shortly . 

FLOWERS  of  the  SKY.  By  Richard 

A.  Proctor.  A  New  Edition.  With  55  Illustra- 
t  ons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  6d. 

MYSTERIES  of  TIME  and  SPACE. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  WTith  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  crown  8 vo,  cloth,  7s  6d.  [ Immediately . 

CHATTO  aud  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  GOINS. 

By  PERCY  GARDNER,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology. 

With  1G  Autotype  Plate3,  containing  Photographs  of  Coins  of  All  Parts  of 
the  Greek  World. 

Royal  4to,  cloth,  31s  6d ;  Roxburgh  (morocco  back),  £2  2s. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  for  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS.  By  the 

Rot.  F.  W.  Farkar,  D.D.  3s  fid. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  for  SCHOOLS 

and  COLLEGES. 

The  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST.  MARK. 

By  the  Rer.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps.  4s  6d. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

THREE  LECTURES  on  SUBJECTS  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  PRACTICE  of  EDUCATION,  Delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Easter  Term,  1882.  By  H.  W.  Eve,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  University  College  School;  Arthur  SidgwiCK,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Ohristi  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  !-cboo'  ; 
and  E.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  D.D,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  Loudon  School. 
Cloth,  2s. 

MILTON’S  TRACTATE  on  EDUCATION. 

A  Fac-simile  Reprint  from  the  Edition  of  1673.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Note?,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College.  Cloth,  2?. 


LONDON : 

-C.  J.  CLAY,  M.A.,  and  SON,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 

17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  HAWLEY  SMART. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

A  T  FA  U  L  T  . 

BY 

HAWLEY  SMART, 

Author  of  “  Breezie  Langton,”  “  The  Great  Tontine,”  &c. 

3  Vols. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  400  pp.,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


ON  the  PRINCIPAL  SOUTHERN  and  SWISS  HEALTH 

REPORTS ;  their  Climate  and  Medical  Aspect.  By  William  Macet,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

London :  J.  and  A.  Churchill  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


SCHOLASTIC.— PARTNER  WANTED  in  a  well-established 

SCHOOL  on  the  South  Coast.  Also,  a  HIGH  HONORMAN,  as  PARTNER, 
in  an  important  School  near  London.  Large  net  income. — SEC.,  S.C.  and  M. 
Association,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


READING 


CASES  for  the 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


0  A  S  E  S 


for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
"Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


SEVEN  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRA  LIES. 


KING  CAPITAL.  By  William  Sime.  2  vols.,  17s. 

[Nert  w»e/t. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  By 

a  Plain  Woman.  3  vo!s.,  23s  GJ. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX.  By  Geeville  Phillimobe. 

Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

MATTHEW  DALE,  FARMER.  By  Mrs.  Sanders. 

2  vols.,  17s. 

The  MINISTER’S  SON.  By  M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols., 

253  6cl. 

The  LAIRD’S  SECRET.  By  J.  H.  Jamieson.  2  vols., 
17s. 

ALIRABI-  By  a  IIadji  of  Hyde  Park.  Crown  8vo, 

7s  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SOXS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES, 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

Explanatory  Book,  just  published,  gratis  and  post  f  ree  on  application. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System,  by 
which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of  Loss  is 
reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Civil  Service  Gazette. — “  The  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gutteridge  is 

easy  to  comprehend,  and  safe.” - English  Churchman. — “  Messrs.  Gutteridge 

de-erve  the  Lett  thanks  of  investors  and  speculators.” - Society. — “I  commend 

Messrs.  Gutteridge’s  accounts  of  last  year’s  workings  to  the  study  of  capitalists.” 
- Manchester  Courier. — “  The  examples  cited  so  completely  demonstrate  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  the  plan  will  doubtless  be  generally  adopted.” Figaro. — “Their 

advice  is  worthy  of  attention ;  the  book  is  well  worth  perusing,  and  is  very 
instructive.”  _ 


Special  Weekly  Circular  and  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTEHIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.O. 


ROWLANDS’ 

GDONTO. 


i  Has  been  celebrate  1  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
I  the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gum-,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Page  . . 

Half- Page . 

Quarter-Page 


Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

. £10  10  0  Narrow  Column. 

.  5  5  0  Half-Column  .... 

.  2  12  6  Quarter-Column. 


£3  10  0 
1  15  0 
0  17  6 


Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 


Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly,  Half.  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6  ......  0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6 0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


TAELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

i  *  —The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 


The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (I)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boy3  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zauanah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 


Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi):  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson's,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.  _ 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  demy  Svo,  c'otb,  25s. 

Tlie  FREE-TRADE  SPEECHES  of  the 

RUht  Hon.  CHARLES  PELHAM  VILLIERS.  M  P.  With  a  Political  Memoir. 
Edited  by  a  Member  of  tub  Cobden  Club. 

FIFTH  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

REMINISCENCES  of  COURT  and 

DIPLOMATIC  LIFE.  By  Georgian  a,  Baroness  Bloomfield.  2  vols. 
demy  8vo,  with  Three  Portraits  and  Six  Illustrations,  cloth,  28s. 

“Such  remiriscenoes  as  Lady  Bloomfield’s  form  one  of  tho?e  books  which 
deserve  the  popularity  they  arc  sure  to  obtain.  They  plen<e  everybody,  aud  they 

hurt  no  one . In  fact,  th  re  are  few  chapters  in  the  second  volume  which  do  not 

deserve  separate  notice,  and  we  mig  Lt  have  given  whole  c  damns  of  interesting 
extracts.  But  we  have  sad  enough  to  show  th  it  there  s  much  in  the  work  which 
is  sure  to  recommend  itself  to  various  tastes.'’-  TiniJS. 

With  numerous  Iilustrati  ms,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY.  By 

Robert  II.  Scott,  Secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Council,  and  Author  of 
“  Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings,”  &o. 

[INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  SCIENCE  of  POLITICS.  By  Professor 

Skeldcn  Amos,  Author  of  “The  Science  of  Law,”  &o. 

[International  Scientific  Series. 

NEW  and  ENLARGED  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5?. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of 

GOVERNMENT;  as  Set  Forth  by  the  Authorities  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Times.  By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere,  C.B. 

“Mr.  Tremenheere*  s  volume  will  well  repay  careful  perusal  on  the  part  of  any 

student  of  political  theory . It  renders  accessible  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world’s 

great  masters  of  political  science.  It  deserves  a  place  in  the  libraries  open  to  the 
citizen  voters  in  our  towns  and  popular  districts.” — Scotsman. 

2  vols.  demy  Svo,  cloth. 

LIFE  of  ANTONIO  ROSMINI  SERBATI 

(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity). ;  By  Gabriel  Stuart  MacWalter. 

[Fob  I.  now  ready,  price  12s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5\ 

The  BOOK  of  ENOCH.  Archbishop 

Laurence’s  Translation.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Anther  of  “The 
Evolution  of  Christianity.” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  Including  a 

General  View  of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organisation,  and  Discipline.  By 
Joseph  Landon  [The  Education  Library. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6L 

STRAY  PAPERS  on  EDUCATION,  and 

SCENES  from  SCHOOL  LIFE.  By  B.  H. 

Limn  parchment  antique,  6s ;  vellum,  7s  6:1  per  volume. 

POEMS,  by  ALFRED  TENNYSON.  2  vols., 

with  Miniature  Frontispieces  by  W.  B.  R  chinond. 

[The  Parchment  Library. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6.1. 

SOPHOCLES.  The  SEVEN  PLAYS  in 

ENGLISH  VERSE.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  cf  Greek 
in  tbe  University  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

New  Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  123. 

RANOLF  and  AMOHIA :  a  Dream  of  Two 

Lives.  By  Alfred  Domett. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3i  6 L 

LETTERS  from  a  YOUNG  EMIGRANT  in 

MANITOBA. 

Sewed,  price  1J. 

The  PLOUGH  and  the  DOLLAR;  or,  the 

Englisbry  nf  a  Century  Hence.  By  Barham  Zincxe,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


London  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


ROLLS  OFFICE  CHRONICLES. 

In  royal  8ro,  pp.  632,  pi-ici  10s,  half-bound. 

POLYCHRONICON  RANULPHI  BIGDEN,  MONACHI 

CESTRENSIS;  together  with  the  English  Translations  of  John  Trevisa 
and  of  an  unknown  Writer  of  the  15th  Century.  Vol.  VIII.,  edited  by  J.  R. 
Lumby,  D.D.,  Ac.,  Fellow  nnd  Dcnn  St.  C.ith.  Coll.,  Cantab.,  and  published  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

%*  Vol.  VIII.,  coutaiuing  Chapters  19-14,  or  Book  VI L,  brings  to  an  end  the 
text  of  HD  den.  The  period  comprised  in  these  final  chapti  rs  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Pontilicate  of  Ce’estiue  II.  (A.D.  1143)  to  the  Treaty  for  Peace 
between  France  and  England  after  the  surrender  of  Calais  to  King  Edward  III. 
(A.D.  1347  ) 

London:  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  Trubner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Douglas 
and  Foulib.  Dublin  :  A.  Thom  and  C  \ 


Now  ready,  in  Svo,  pp  720,  price  12s1,  cloth. 

Transactions  of  the  national  association 

for  the  PRO  MOTION  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  NOTTINGHAM  MEETING, 

1882. 

*.*  The  Volumes  from  1860  to  1881  mny  also  be  had. 

London:  Longmans  and  Co. 


A  CYCLOP/EDIA  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Now  publishing,  in  G  vols.,  issued  Monthly,  price  7s  Gd  each. 

THE 

STUDENT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Containing  Full  and  Clearly  Written  Arti  les  by  Eminent  Specialists. 

The  need  of  a  good  Encyclopaedia  is  felt  by  every  intelligent  render 
in  the  present  day,  but  its  cost  frequently  precludes  a  purchase.  The 
Publishers  have  therefore  determined  to  issue  this  valuable  work  at  a 
price  at  which  it  will  bo  indeed  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  this  result  has  not  been  attained  at  the  sacrifice 
of  that  completeness  which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  such  a  work 
aud  in  which  the  STUDENT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  works  much  higher  in  price.  The  Articles  have  been 
contributed  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  competent  seliola i  s,  and 
the  subjects  are  treated  with  such  fullness  and  care  that  the 
STUDENT’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  may  be  fairly  described  as  a 
“  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge”  in  itself. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME,  A-CANy 

Is  now  ready,  price  7s  Gd,  containing  GOO  quarto  pages. 

The  SECOND  VOLUME  will  be  issued  April  1st,  and  the  remaining 
Volumes  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  each  succeeding  Month  till  completed. 

Mr.  C.  L.  BRACE’S  NEW  WORK.— In  8ro,  price  12s. 

GESTA  CHRIST!.  A  History  of  Humane  Progress  under 

Christianity,  By  C.  Losing  Brace,  Author  of  “  Races  of  the  014  World,”  &c. 

“  This  really  valuable  book  . He  lias  made  admirable  use  of  a  long  and  wide- 

course  of  study  and  research.” — Daily  Ntws. 

Second  Edition,  price  7s  6d,  with  44  Illustrations. 

FOSSIL  MEN,  and  their  Modern  Representatives.  An 

Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Characters  and  Condition  of  Prehistoric  Mon  ia 
Europe  by  those  of  the  American  Rices.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL  D  ,  F.R.S. 
“Remarkably  interesting  and  well  written  and  very  instructive.” — Reliquary. 

This  day,  in  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 

The  CITY  of  GOD.  A  Series  of  Discussions  in  Religion. 

By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,”  &c. 

Dr.  DE  PRES3ENSE’3  NEW  WORK  -This  day,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  STUDY  of  ORIGINS;  or,  the  Problems  of  Knowledge, 

of  Being,  nnd  of  Duty.  By  E.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,”  &c. 

Mr.  R.  W.  DALE  on  “  Amusement?,*’  “  Anger,”  “  Per'ls  and  Uses  nf  Rich  Men,” 
“  Summer  Holidays,”  “  Christmas  Parties,”  “  Tale-bearing.” — See 

WEEK-DAY  SERMONS.  By  R,  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  cf 

Birmingham.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6.1. 

London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

EDWARD  STANFORD'S  NEW  LIST, 


Willi  27  Maps,  medium  Svo,  cloth,  12s  Gd. 

BRITISH  ISLES.— CONTRIBUTIONS  to 

the  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES;  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the- 
Atlantic  Ocean.  With  27  Coloured  Maps.  By  Edward  Hull, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland;  Author  of  “The  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s  Gd. 

The  SUN,  its  PLANETS,  and  their 

SATELLITES  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon  the  Solar  System, 
read  in  Gresham  College,  London,  in  the  A^ears  1S81-S2,  pursuant 
to  tbe  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  By  Edmund  Ledger, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Barham,  Suffolk,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cbristi 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  94  Woodcuts,  8  Woodbury 
and  Lithographic  Plates,  and  a  Chart  of  Mars. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  9s. 

COMMUNAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

ECONOMY' :  Some  Elementary  Thorcms  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  Communal  and  Commercial  Societies,  together  with 
an  Examination  of  the  Correlated  Theorems  of  the  Pseudo- 
Science  of  Wealth,  as  taught  by  Ricardo  and  Mill.  By  John 
Caruuthers,  M.Inst.C.E. 

18mo,  cloth,  2s  Gd. 

WATER  and  its  TEACHINGS,  in  CHEM- 

ISTRAT,  PHYSICS,  and  PHYSIOGRAPH Y.  A  Suggestive 
Handbook.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  Ac. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

HOLIDAYS  in  SPAIN :  being  Some  Account 

of  Two  Tours  in  that  Country  in  the  Autumns  of  18S0  and  1881. 
Madrid,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Alcala,  Zaragoza, 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  &c.  With  a  Chapter  on  Travelling, 
Railways,  Hotels,  &c.  By  F.  R.  McClintock. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross. 
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SMITH.  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND  EDITION,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  price  303. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE. 

By  K.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.A., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Assistant-Master  of  Harrow  School  ;  Author  of  “Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism, ° 

“  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,’5  &c. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


The  “  SPECTATOR,”  Marcli  3rd. 

“  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  in  the  main  done  his  work  excellently  well.  He  has 
reduced  his  immense  and,  we  dare  say,  rather  intractable  mass  of  materials  into 
a  regular  and  quite  readable  biography,  in  which  the  figure  of  liis  hero  is  never 
lost  amid  the  profusion  of  historical  and  official  details.  His  conception  of  that 
figure,  too,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  exactly  true....  The  materials,  in  fact,  for 
a  complete  and  living  portrait  of  Lord  Lawrence  have  been  brought  together, 
under  most  difficult  circumstances,  with  a  completeness  which  we  heartily 
admire.’* 

The  “ACADEMY,”  March  3rd. 

“  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith’s  work  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  lov(\  Intimately 
acquainted  with  his  hero  in  the  last  years,  lie  has  dealt  with  him  in  that  spirit 
of  affectionate  admiration  without  which  biograph  cal  tasks  should  hardly  ever 
be  undertaken.  And  he  lias  given  ns  a  book  which,  while  satisfactory  to  experts, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  attractive  and  enjoyable  to  those  many  readers  who,  without 
caring  for  the  details  of  an  obscure  subject  and  a  remote  couutry,  are  yet  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  merits  of  a  great  man,  whatever  may  be  the  scene  of  his  exertions.’* 

The  “  STANDARD,’*  February  12th. 

“  The  long-expected  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  recounts  the 
eventful  1  fe  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Lawrence  are  published  to-day,  and  they 
amply  fulfil  in  point  of  both  merit  and  interest  the  f  ivourable  expectations  that 

had  been  formed  of  them . Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  performed  the  difficult 

•duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted  three  yea'*s  ago  in  the  admirable  manner  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  literary  attainments.’* 

The  “  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,”  February  13th. 

“  John  Lawrence,  the  name  by  which  the  late  Viceroy  of  India  will  always  be 
best  known,  bas  been  fortunate  in  h:s  biographer,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  who  is 
an  accomplished  writer,  and  a  faithful,  unflinching  admirer  of  his  hero.  He 
has  produced  an  entertaining  as  well  as  a  valuable  book.  The  general  reader 
will  certainly  find  it  attractive  ;  the  student  of  recent  history  will  discover  in  its 
pages  matter  of  deep  interest  to  him.” 


The  “SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  February  2tth. 

“We  have  here  further  proof  of  the  author’s  qualifications  for  literary  work. 
We  recognise  his  arrangement  and  method  ;  his  ability  to  sift,  digo-t,  and  utilise 
his  materials ;  and  his  style,  which  is  never  dnll  or  commonplace,  but  animated 
and  expressive,  and  often  rises  to  eloquence.  Many  reideri  of  all  ages  will  refer 
to  these  volumes  to  refresh  their  recollection  of  wrha‘  is  now  historv,  or  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  best  principles  of  Ang’o-Indian  Government.  They  contain 
instruction  much  needed  by  all  parties,  and  young  Englishmen  starting  in  any 
profession,  though  they  may  never  rule  an  Empire,  quell  a  mutiny,  or  win  a 
peerage,  cannot  do  better  than  take  for  their  nndel  the  public  and  private 
character  of  John,  first  Lord  Lawrence.” 

The  “ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS,”  March  3rd. 

“  We  can  most  sincerely  commend  M<\  Bosworth  Smith's  work  to  public  favour, 
and  we  rejoice  that  so  goo  1  a  subject  has  beeu  p  ajeJ  in  the  hands  of  an  author 
who  has  dealt  with  it  so  well.” 

The  “TIMES,”  February  12th. 

“  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  iu  writ’ng  the  life  of  an  Indian  statesman  i3  so  to 
avoid  carrying  the  reader  over  familiar  g  ound  as  to  keep  the  work  within  reason¬ 
able  limits...  ..We  may  congratulate  Mr.  B  >sworth  Smith  ou  having  grappled 

successfully  with  the  difficulty . With  a  variety  of  highly  illustrative  anecdotes, 

Mr.  Smith  makes  us  see  the  administrator  as  he  was  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that 
the  natives  had  an  almost  superstitious  admiration  for  the  ruler  who  seemed  so 

superior  to  ordinary  men . Undoubtedly  the  volumes  are  very  entertaining 

reading.” 

The  “PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,”  March  6th. 

“It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  a  biography  more  eminently  readable. 
Through  two  thick  volumes  the  story  never  fl  igs,  even  when  the  events  to  bo 
narrated  have  nothing  strange  or  exciting  about  them  .  It  deserves  the  praise, 
the  highest  praise  that  it  could  receive,  of  being  a  worthy  monument  to  the  lofty 
character  and  splendid  powers  of  i  s  hero.” 
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dogs  with  him  did  not  fight.  He  thought  that  they  must  have 
come  out  of  the  stable-gate  of  the  Willows,— Captaiu  Brockle- 
liurst’s  house,  iu  the  grouuds  of  which  Lady  Florence  was  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  attack.  This  is  as  yet  the  only  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  story  from  outside,  the  police  having  inquired 
in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  men  disguised  as  women  in  the 
neighbourhood,  though  Saturday  being  market-day  at  Windsor, 
the  road  was  much  frequented.  To  one  correspondent,  Lady 
Florence  described  the  white,  set  teeth,  fierce  eyes,  and  terrible 
demeanour  of  her  assailant  in  very  hysteric  language,  con¬ 
sidering  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  injury  actually  done. 
Of  the  blow  on  the  head  which  Lady  Florence  felt,  there  is  said 
to  be  now  no  trace. 


The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscript,  in  any  case. 
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O  IR  GEORGE  JESSEL,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  head  of  the 
LA  Court  of  Appeal,  died  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  a 
dangerous  illness  of  some  weeks,  during  only  the  last  two  days  of 
•which  did  he  consent  to  remit  any  of  his  usual  work.  Sir  George 
was  by  common  consent  the  ablest  Judge  on  the  Bench,  and  the 
ablest  probably  in  the  annals  of  English  history,  if,  at  least, 
the  rapid  despatch  of  business  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as 
the  soundness  of  the  judgments  and  the  breadth  of  the  legal 
principles  embodied  in  them.  Less  brilliant  than  many  other 
Judges  of  his  time  in  mere  form,  he  far  surpassed  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  in  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  his  judicial  work. 
As  a  barrister,  he  had  few  equals,  and  we  have  heard,  on  what 
we  believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  of  his  Solicitor-Generalship, — a  year  of  strain  which  no 
doubt  permanently  affected  his  constitution, — his  fees  amounted 
to  the  enormous  total  of  £23,000.  Moreover,  Sir  George  Jessel’s 
work  was  never  superficially  done,  and  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  judicial  work  he  undertook  the  duties  of  Vice-Chancellor  of 
his  own  University,  the  University  of  LondoD,  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  extraordinary  fidelity  and  ability.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine.  The  late  Judge  was  absolutely  faithful  to  his 
hereditary  Jewish  creed,  and  was  butied  yesterday  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery  at  Willesden,  among  his  own  people. 

On  Monday  the  country  was  startled  by  hearing  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  Fenian  outrage  on  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  sister  of  the 
Marquis  of  Qneensherry,  and  author  of  books  showing  that  she 
is  a  courageous  woman  who  is  not  afraid  of  danger.  Walking 
near  the  gronnds  of  the  Fishery,  the  place  of  her  husband,  Sir 
Beaumont  Dixie,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Windsor  on  the 
Maidenhead  side,  at  about  half-past  four  on  Saturday  last,  she 
went  through  a  gate  into  the  grounds  of  their  neighbour,  Captain 
Brocklehurst,  when  she  was  followed  by  two  very  tall  women, 
who  at  once  pulled  her  down,  one  of  them  attempting  to  drive  a 
long  steel  knife  iuto  her,  which  Lady  Florence  seized  first  with 
one  hand  and  then  with  the  other,  so  that  it  cut  her  gloves  and  her 
fingers.  Two  plunges  of  the  knife  were  made,  but  each  of  them 
came  on  the  whalebone  of  her  stays,  and  neither  wounded  her, 
though  her  dress  was  cut.  One  of  the  women  forced  mould  into  her 
mouth  to  stop  her  cries.  The  St.  Bernard  dog,  “Hubert,”  coming 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  being  heard,  the  men  de¬ 
camped  ;  and  Lady  Florence,  who  had  half  faiuted,  recovered 
and  got  hack  to  the  house  in  much  disorder  and  terror.  Sir 
Beaumont  and  the  servants  attest  her  exhausted  condition,  and 
the  signs  of  dirt  on  her  face  and  month ;  and  Frederic  Rowe, 
the  butler  of  Colonel  Harford,  of  Down  Place,  states  that  on 
passing  the  Fishery  about  four  o’clock,  he  was  startled  to  see 
two  very  tall  women  appear  suddenly  in  the  road,  he  could 
not  tell  from  where,  as  he  had  seen  no  trace  of  them  before, 
though  he  had  been  constantly  looking  back  to  see  that  some 


The  air  is  heavy  with  rumours  of  coming  explosions,  many  of 
which  are  probably  circulated  in  order  to  inspire  alarm.  Half 
the  magazines  and  arsenals  in  the  country  are  to  be  blown 
up,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  threatened  by  a  new  Guy 
Fawkes.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Member  for  Helston,  has  received  a 
letter,  in  a  female  handwriting,  warning  him  not  to  attend  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  first  fortnight  after  Easter,  because  “  the  party  ” 
had  resolved  to  blow  up  the  House, — and,  we  suppose,  the 
hundred  Irish  Members  in  it.  They  are  to  be  blown  to  bits,  for 
the  good  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  probable  that  men  who  must  he 
awrare  that  Guy  Fawkes’s  evil  idea  helped  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
Catholics  for  two  centuries,  contemplate  any  such  wickedness  ; 
but  the  Government  thinks  it  right  to  guard  every  point  of  im¬ 
portance.  Sentries  and  guards  have  been  increased  in  number, 
500  policemen  have  been  added  to  the  Metropolitan  Force,  never 
numerous  enough  for  its  daily  enlarging  duties,  and  Irish 
detectives  have  been  brought  over  specially  to  watch  the  Secret 
Societies.  We  note  also  with  strong  disgust,  but  no  surprise, 
that  these  alarms  are  creating  great  dislike  to  Irish  workmen. 
Employers  in  Liverpool  have  begun  to  discharge  them  openly, 
the  feeling  in  the  North  is  rising  high,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan, 
in  the  eloquent  letter  to  the  Irish  Americans  described 
below,  says  that  already  he  has  personal  knowledge  of 
hundreds  of  families  rendered  destitute.  There  is  no  justice 
and  no  policy  in  revenge  of  this  sort,  always  directed,  as 
it  must  be,  against  the  wrong  men  ;  hut  the  Irish  leaders  should 
note  carefully  the  growing  excitement. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  writing  to  the  American  papers  on 
February  24th, — i.e.,  three  weeks  before  the  explosion  at  the 
Local  Government  Office,— delivers  a  very  sensible  homily  on 
the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  the  so-called 
“  dynamite  ”  outrages.  He  insists  on  the  utter  baseness  of  the 
plans  of  universal  murder,  and  he  also  explains  their  frightful 
cruelty  to  the  Irish  residents  in  English  cities.  These  Irish  are, 
he  says,  already  losing  all  their  work  and  earnings,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  explosions  at  the  Mansion  House  and  in  Salford, 
and  of  the  comments  of  the  “dynamite”  Press  in  America  on 
these  explosions ;  so  that  these  plots  cost  the  Irish  even  more 
suffering  than  they  cost  the  English.  To  these  sensible  and 
manly  words,  written  last  month,  the  attempt  on  the  Local 
Government  Office  gives  a  completely  new  force,  and  we  only 
trust  that  the  Irish  in  America  will  profit  by  them,  and  instead 
of  sending  in  more  subscriptions  to  the  weak  and  wicked  meD 
who  advocate  the  use  of  dynamite,  will  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  marking  their  disgust  at  their  counsels  in  some  very 
euqffiatio  and  intelligible  form.  The  dynamite  that  only  injures 
English  buildings,  wrecks  Irish  hopes  far  and  wide. 

A  reward  of  £1,000  has  been  offered  to  any  person  not  a 
police  agent  who  shall  give  such  information  as  may  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  author  of  the  attempt  made  on  Thursday  week 
to  explode  the  Local  Government  Office  at  Westminster,  or  the 
Times'  office  at  Blackfriars.  There  was  a  rumour  on  Thursday 
that  there  had  been  in  communication  with  the  police  a  woman 
who  remembered  seeing  the  face  of  a  person  apparently  trying  to 
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deposit  something  within  the  balustrades  of  the  Local  Government 
Office  on  Thursday  week,  and  that  this  woman  had  such  a  clear 
look  at  him  that  she  would  know  him  again.  If  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  a  clue  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage ;  but  communica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  made  after  the  offer  of  very  large  rewards, 
must  always  be  received  with  great  reserve.  Wrong  guesses 
are  not  penal,  and  there  is  always  some  hope  that,  even  it  the 
full  reward  offered  is  not  earned,  there  may  be  driblets  of 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  bold  caudidatuie  for  the  gieatei 
prize.  _ _ 

Prince  Bismarck  has  got  rid  of  the  last  of  the  great  group 
who  have  stood  round  his  Emperor  since  1870.  General  von 
Stosch,  head  of  the  German  Admiralty,  recently  resigned,  but 
the  Emperor  refused  to  receive  his  resignation.  The  “First  Lord,” 
however,  found  his  position  unbearable,  and  persisted  till  the 
Emperor ‘let  him  go,  firing  after  him,  however,  a  General 
Order  in  which  he  not  only  praises  General  von  Stosch 
for  all  his  conduct,  but  specially  thanks  him  “  for  the  almost 
unhoped- for  way  in  which  you  have  promoted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  young  Navy.”  The  truth  is  said  to  be 
that  Prince  Bismarck  ordered  General  von  Stosch  to  send  four 
ironclads  to  Alexandria,  so  that  German  power  might  be  appre¬ 
ciably  felt,  even  by  Great  Britain.  The  General  had  not  the 
ships  ready,  and  said  so  ;  whereupon  the  Chancellor  intimated, 
in  the  plainest  German,  an  opinion  that,  if  that  were  the  case, 
the  millions  voted  every  year  for  the  Fleet  were  wasted  by 
General  von  Stosch.  As  Prince  Bismarck  is  himself  in  favour 
•of  the  counter-policy  which  has  been  pursued,  of  building 
smaller  vessels  first,  and  protecting  German  harbours  and 
foreign  trade,  this  is  a  little  hard ;  but  the  Chancellor  is 
irresistible,  and  the  poor  head  of  the  Admiralty  was  compelled 
to  go.  If  the  Prince,  in  getting  rid  of  these  great  offieers; 
selected  his  own  men,  the  result  would  secure,  at  all  events, 
unity  of  administration  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Emperor 
chooses  everybody,  and  is  by  no  means  drawn  towards  his  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  favourites.  _ 

Germany  and  Spain  have  declared  a  war  of  tariffs.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  has  expired,  and  Spain,  pending  a  new  one, 
has  subjected  German  goods  to  the  duties  imposed  on  imports 
from  all  non-favoured  nations.  The  German  Federal  Council, 
in  revenge,  has  increased  all  duties  on  Spanish  goods  50  per 
cent.,  and  under  a  statute  of  July,  1879,  this  decree  is  law. 
The  countries  are  therefore  at  war  as  to  customs,  with  this 
delicious  result : — Germany  imports  nothing  from  Spam  which 
Spain  cannot  export  through  Genoa  as  Italian  goods,  except 
Havana  and  Manilla  cigars.  They  cannot  be  disguised.  Ger¬ 
many,  therefore,  stops  nothing  Spanish  except  cigars,  and  as 
they  are  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  only,  the  extra  duty  will  be 
paid,  and  Germany  taxes  only  her  own  well-off  classes.  On 
the  other  hand,  Spain  imports  nothing  recognisable  from  Ger¬ 
many  except  some  hocks,  the  extra  duties  on  which  will  be  paid 
with  readiness.  The  total  effect  of  the  war,  therefore,  will  be 
that  commerce  will  be  slightly  embarrassed,  that  the  St.  Gothard 
Hallway  will  gain  a  little,  and  that  German  and  Spanish  citizens 
will  pay  a  little  more  to  their  own  Treasuries  than  they  did 
before.  Each  Power  bites  off  a  bit  of  its  own  nose,  out  of  pure 
temper.  _ 

It  is  rumoured  that  M.  de  Lesseps  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
his  plan  of  introducing  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Sahara. 
The  long  line  of  “  Chotts,”  or  swampy  salt  lakes,  stretching 
from  Gabes  eastward  into  Southern  Tunis,  are  all  some  fifty  feet 
below  the  sea,  and  are  supposed  to  have  once  made  part  of  a  deep 
fiord.  M.  de  Lesseps  thinks  he  can  let  the  water  in  again, 
and  so  create  a  lake  ten  times  the  size  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  alter  the  climate,  and  cleave  a  seaway  into  the 
back  territory  of  Tunis.  He  only  feared  that  below  the  sand 
covering  the  isthmus  between  the  “Chotts”  and  the  sea  he 
might  find  rock.  Personal  investigation,  with  the  help  of  his  staff 
of  engineers,  has,  however,  convinced  him  that  there  is  nothing 
but  sand,  and  he  now  says  success  is  certain.  The  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  work  seems  primd  facie  probable,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  see  any  source  of  large  permanent  revenue.  The  force 
which  heaped  those  sands  must  be  heaping  them  still,  the 
dredging  work  will  be  endless,  and  the  commercial  world  is  not 
burning  to  send  goods  to  the  Sahara.  However,  if  M.  de  Lesseps 
announced  his  intention  of  bisecting  Africa  with  a  canal,  which 
would  be  most  desirable,  money  to  commence  the  work  would  be 
found;  so,  we  suppose,  we  shall  see  one  more  salt-water  lake  in 
the  world.  The  British  have  a  “  Chott  ”  of  their  own,  the  Chilka 


Lake,  in  Cuttack,  which  ought  to  provide  the  finest  hai'bour  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  there  is  no  M.  de  Lesseps  in  India. 

Sunday,  the  Communists’  anniversary  in  Paris,  passed  off 
in  perfect  tranquillity.  The  Government  contrived  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Anarchist  leaders  that,  if  necessary,  they  would 
act  with  energy,  and  that  the  troops  had  no  sympathy 
with  disorder.  Any  project  of  rioting  which  might  have 
been  entertained  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  the  public  places 
were  deserted,  and  the  meetings  held  were  confined  to- 
private  houses.  It  is  said,  however,  that  great  numbers  of 
respectable  citizens  quitted  Paris  ;  and  the  Government,  while- 
denying  any  general  distress,  admits  its  existence  among  car¬ 
penters  and  some  branches  of  the  building  trade.  They  are  to 
receive  large  orders  from  the  State, — rather  a  weak  policy,  though 
pursued  by  every  Government  in  turn.  Its  effect  is  to  draw  a 
crowd  of  picked  workmen  to  Paris,  where  they  find  wages  high 
and  life  amusing,  and  thus  to  stop  the  natural  flux  and 
reflux  in  the  supply  of  labour.  Nothing  is  more  notable 
in  the  economic  life  of  London  than  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  workmen  in  any  decaying  trade  quit  the  capital  for  other 
cities.  We  were  told,  when  the  London  shipbuilding  trade 
suffered  its  last  severe  depression,  that  thirty  thousand  workmen 
glided  away  unnoticed  in  three  months.  In  Paris,  they  would 
have  demanded  of  M.  de  Mahe  ships  to  build. 

The  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Lord  Spencer,  who,  however,  does  not  quit  the  Cabinet, 
has  been  bestowed  upon  Lord  Carlingford;  and  the  Privy  Seal  will, 
it  is  generally  believed,  be  taken  by  Lord  Rosebery,  w-hose  keen 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  world  will  make  him  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Carlingford,  it  is  further  announced, 
will  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  Minister  for  Agriculture.  If  they 
are  to  be  made  serious,  the  next  step  ought  to  be  the  change  of  the 
Education  Department  into  a  responsible  and  separate  Ministry 
of  Education,  with  its  chief  not  necessarily  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
not  excluded  from  it,  as  he  now  is.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  when 
questioned  on  this  subject  on  Tuesday,  gave  little  hope  of  such 
a  change  being  speedily  made.  He  said  he  thought  the  subject  too 
large  to  be  dealt  with  just  now,  considering  its  complications, 
and  the  heavy  calls  upon  the  time  of  Government.  No  harm 
will  arise  from  the  postponement  while  the  Department  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Mundella,  who,  we  regret  to  see,  is  seriously 
ill ;  but  there  is  always  inconvenience  in  patronage  lodging  in 
one  hand,  while  power  resides  in  another ;  and  a  Minister  is 
more  responsible  for  expenditure  than  a  Vice-President.  The 
Education  Office  is  rapidly  taking  rank  as  a  great  spending 
Department.  _ 

The  Transvaal  debate  was  continued  on  Friday  in  an  able, 
vigorous,  and  occasionally  very  bitter  speech  from  Mr.  Forster, 
who  considered  that  the  Government  had  pledged  itself  to  the 
Bechuanas,  and  ought  to  defend  them,  even  if  necessary,  by 
war.  If  England  once  admitted  that  it  was  unable  to  protect 
allies,  it  would  enter  on  a  course  of  policy  the  logical  conclusion 
of  which  was  the  surrender  of  India.  He  utterly  denied  the 
inability  of  the  Transvaal  Government  to  suppress  outrages, 
and  declared  that  “  at  least  it  was  strong  enough  to  defy  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  to  treat  its  representatives  with 
contempt.”  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  called  up  Mi-.  Gladstone, 
who  began  by  saying  that  “  a  man  of  peace  had  preached 
the  doctrine  of  war.”  He  specially  doubted  the  power  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  to  control  its  subjects,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  in  its  essence  the  Bechuana  grievances  arose 
out  of  intertribal  war,  and  could  be  remedied,  if  the 
chiefs  would  but  unite  to  resist  aggression  from  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  (This  has  since  been  done.)  His  main  contention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  the  Convention,  while  it  certainly  gave  us  the  right 
to  interfere,  did  not  impose  on  us  the  obligation  of  interference. 
If  it  had  done  so,  every  native  chief  could,  when  hard  pressed,, 
summon  British  arms  to  his  aid.  The  Government  would  do- 
whatever  was  practicable,  but  it  would  not  undertake  a  work 
which  might  carry  annexation  up  to  the  Equator.  The  debate 
ended  without  a  vote,  aud  is  to  be  resumed  after  Easter. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  Member  for  Westminster,  has  brought  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  down  on  him.  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  speech  to  hie 
electors  on  March  19th,  taunted  the  Liberal  Government  with 
having  brought  matters  “  to  such  a  pass  that  they  could  hardly 
walk  the  streets  of  Londou  or  sleep  in  their  beds  without  the 
most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  police.”  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  with  all  official  information  before  him,  declares  that 
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in  December,  1867,  Lord  Beaconsfield  toot  far  more  stringent 
precautions,  among  others,  enrolling  more  than  100,000  special 
constables,  in  addition  to  the  Police ;  and  was  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  dangers  around  him,  that  “  his  frequent  and  graphic 
warnings  on  the  subject  of  Secret  Societies  were  founded  on  his 
■experience  of  that  epoch.”  That  is,  when  we  remember  “  Lothair  ” 
and  its  Sibylline  utterances,  a  very  curious  bit  of  literary  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  imagined  at  the  time  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  based 
his  argument  upon  the  experience  of  Italy,  where  the  Secret 
Societies  undoubtedly  compelled  Napoleon  to  intervene.  He 
had,  however,  nearer  means  of  information.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
is  evidently  very  angry  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  talks  of  his  “  hardi¬ 
hood,”  but  we  hardly  see  much  reason  for  his  wrath.  The 
necessity  for  so  much  precaution  does  indicate  failure  of  some 
sort;  and  failure  is  always  attributed  by  political  speakers 
to  the  Government  of  the  day.  Lord  Beaconsfield  failed  too, 
and  a  good  many  more  goveniments  will  fail,  before  in  Ire¬ 
land,  “the  wicked,  the  Invincibles,  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary,  the  English,  are  at  rest.”  Some  day  the  Irish  will 
'become  “weary”  too,  and  then  the  “  wicked  ”  will  learn  how 
gentle  English  rule  really  was. 

Mr.  Bright  addressed  the  students  of  Glasgow  University  on 
Thursday,  as  the  Lord  Rector  of  their  choice,  in  an  address 
■marked  by  some  magnificent  passages  of  his  familiar  style  of 
■eloquence.  His  subject  was  the  misery  and  cost  of  the  useless 
wars  of  this  century, — all  wars  being  to  his  mind  useless  wars, 
and,  of  course,  from  some  point  of  view  really  being  so,  since,  if 
both  the  combatants  were  reasonable  and  just,  they  would  think 
alike,  and  therefore  never  go  to  war.  Mr.  Bright,  however,  spoke 
as  if  it  would  have  been  enough  to  prevent  all  the  wai-s  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  had  we  alone  been  reasonable  and  just, 
without  regard  to  the  reason  and  justice  of  our  antagonists, 
— an  assumption  difficult  to  admit.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  Northern  States  of  America  had  been  perfectly  reasonable 
and  perfectly  just  in  1861, — which  Mr.  Bright  probably  holds  to 
be  more  or  less  true, — how  could  that  have  prevented  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  slave-holders,  and,  therefore,  how  could  it  have 
prevented  the  war  P 

Mr.  Bright  maintains  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
£4,414,000,000  sterling  have  been  spent  by  this  country  upon 
war ;  but  we  suppose  that  he  includes  in  this  all  the  expenditure 
which  is  more  or  less  precautionary  against  attack,  a  huge  slice 
of  it.  During  the  same  time  he  estimates  the  civil  expenditure 
-of  the  country  at  little  above  £1,100,000,000,  or  less  than  a 
fourth  of  what  he  means  by  the  war  expenditure,  but  which  has 
been  to  a  very  great  extent  expenditure  on  security  against  war. 
His  speech,  however,  contained  some  grand  sentences.  “In  fact, 
looking  at  the  past  is  to  me  a  melancholy  retrospect.  There  is 
much  of  it  which  excites  in  me  not  astonishment  only,  but  horror. 
The  fact  is,  there  passes  before  my  eyes  a  vision  of  millions 
of  families, — not  individuals,  but  families, — fathers,  mothers, 
•children,  passing,  ghastly,  sorrow-stricken,  in  never-ending  pro¬ 
cession,  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave.”  “  To  me,  it  appears 
that  we  have  trodden  for  two  centuries  past  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Caesars,  and  have  accepted  the  barbarous  policy  of  Pagan 
Rome;  while  at  the  same  time,  with  a  vast  and  unconscious 
hypocrisy,  we  have  built  thousands  of  temples,  and  have 
-dedicated  them  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  I  say,  and  say 
with  grief  and  shame,  that  they  who  have  ministered  at  his 
altars  have,  for  the  most  part,  on  these  matters  been  absolutely 
dumb.” 

A  memorial,  signed  by  influential  clergymen,  of  whom  the 
Bishop  of  Dover,  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Bishop 
Designate  of  Truro  (Canon  Wilkinson)  are  apparently  the  most 
important,  is  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  and  will  maintain/1  That  the  deliberate  removal 
■of  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  from  the  form  of  affirma¬ 
tion  proposed  in  this  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  as  a 
Member  of  the  Legislature,  by  its  retrospective  action,  an  open 
;and  avowed  Atheist,  who  has  admitted  that  he  has  no  religious 
■scruples,  is  dishonouring  to  Almighty  God,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  Constitution.”  If  the  same  memorialists 
had  written  in  the  same  spirit  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Relief 
Bill,  they  would  have  said,  we  suppose,  ‘That  the  deliberate 
removal  of  the  reference  to  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  from 
the  form  of  the  oath,  proposed  in  this  Bill,  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  by  its  retrospec¬ 
tive  action,  an  open  and  avowed  opponent  of  the  Christian 
faith,  is  dishonouring  to  Christ,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 


laws  aud  Constitution.’  The  memorialists  try  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  “without  religions 
scruples  ”  as  to  the  taking  of  the  Oath,  but  as  they  will  not 
permit  him  to  take  it,  scruples  or  no  scruples,  that  has  no 
bearing  on  the  matter.  What,  on  their  grouuds,  they  are  bound 
to  impose  on  all  Members  of  Parliament,  is  a  deliberate 
test  of  personal  Theism.  Why  do  they  not  propose  this,  as  the 
only  honest  way  of  preventing  a  course  “dishonouring  to 
Almighty  God  ”  ? 

There  was  a  sharp  debate  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  rules  to  be 
followed  by  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  to  which  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  is  to  be  referred,  Mr.  Raikes  especially  desiring 
to  know  whether  the  Chairmen  of  these  Grand  Committees 
are  to  act  like  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of  Ways  and 
Means— that  is,  to  order  debate,  but  not  take  any  part  in  it — 
or  like  the  ordinary  Chairmen  of  Select  Committees  who  have 
“charge”  of  the  Bill  referred  to  them,  and  try  to  promote  its 
success.  The  discussion  showed  that  the  House  is  not  anxious  to 
bind  down  at  first  these  Grand  Committees  by  too  strict  rules,  but 
that  the  wish  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  is  that  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  these  Committees  shall  hold  aloof  from  all  advocacy,  in 
order  the  better  to  command  that  kind  of  influence  which  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  holds.  This  seems  to  us  wise. 
If  the  Grand  Committees  are  to  succeed  at  all,  they  must 
succeed  by  copying  to  some  extent  the  methods  of  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  though  they  are  to  be  on  a  more  manage¬ 
able  scale,  and  are  intended  to  proceed  with  less  parade  of 
rhetoric,  and  less  tendency  to  party  tactics. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  West  of  Ireland  have  been  press¬ 
ing  the  Government  to  discourage  emigration  and  to  mitigate 
the  distress  of  the  present  unfavourable  season,  by  making 
advances  to  tenants  in  the  distressed  districts  of  five  times  the 
yearly  rent  of  the  holding,  to  be  secured  on  the  holding,  for  the 
purposes  of  improvements ;  aud  also  by  making  loans  to  groups 
of  tenants  in  these  districts,  on  the  joint  security  of  their  com¬ 
bined  holdings.  Where  these  loans  are  impossible,  the  Catholic 
Bishops  press  the  alternative  of  outdoor  relief,  and  strongly  de¬ 
precate  emigration.  Lord  Spencer,  after  considering  these  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  has  replied  that  while  in 
certain  cases  the  Treasury  is  prepared  to  lend  to  individual 
tenants  of  sufficiently  good  holdings  advances  for  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  security  of  their  holdings,  he  could  not  sanction 
advances  to  gr-oups  of  tenants  on  their  joint  holdings,  which 
could  only  result  in  involving  them  in  new  difficulties,  as  well  as 
very  complex  mutual  disputes.  In  short,  the  Government  are 
not  prepared  to  bolster  up  a  radically  unsound  agricultural 
attempt  to  make  very  poor  land  appear  to  support  a  much 
larger  population  than  it  ever  can  support  in  comfort  and 
prosperity.  The  Bishops  appear  to  be  exceedingly  wroth  at 
what  they  regard  as  Lord  Spencer's  attempt  to  force  the  people 
into  emigration ;  but  it  is  surely  most  misleading  to  talk  of 
forcing  the  people  into  emigration,  when  they  only  mean  by  this 
that  the  Government  refuse  to  burden  artificially  an  already 
overburdened  soil  with  fresh  obligations  which  it  can  never 
redeem.  What  is  wanted  is  more  adequate  Government  help  for 
emigration  from  the  West  of  Ireland,  but  to  make  that  help 
conditional  on  the  careful  removal  of  whole  families  to  localities 
where  they  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  learning  how  best  to  apply 
their  labour.  _ 

The  Government  has  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  “  Crofters,”  or  small  tenants, 
in  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebridean  Islands,  especially  Harris, 
Skye,  and  Lewis.  Something  like  famine  is  approaching  there. 
The  crofters,  always  too  numerous  for  the  poor  soil,  have 
gradually  been  deprived  of  their  common  pasturages,  which 
fetch  more  rent  when  thrown  into  the  sheep  farms  and  sporting 
“forests;”  they  have  suffered  from  bad  crops,  like  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  their  income  from  work  other  than  agriculture  has 
been  reduced  in  ways  not  quite  understood.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  a  most  miserable  condition.  Mr.  Cameron,  on 
Tuesday,  called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  facts, 
and  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Supervision  should  be 
authorised  to  grant  out-door  relief  in  excess  of  its  legal 
powers.  The  Government  pi'omised  watchfulness,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  raise  a  great  subscription  for  the  High¬ 
lands,  but  the  proprietors  should  help  largely. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  ITS  WORK. 

E  do  not  at  all  like  the  tone  in  which  the  coming  work 
of  the  Session  is  being  discussed.  The  leading  poli¬ 
ticians  are  obviously  arguing  among  themselves  whether  the 
Bill  for  reorganising  London  or  the  Bill  for  compensating 
agricultural  tenants  should  be  pressed  forward  first,  and  they 
all  assume  that  the  one  which  fails  to  obtain  precedence  will 
be  relegated  to  a  future  Session.  Surely  there  is  weakness 
amounting  to  something  very  like  dereliction  of  duty  in  that 
assumption.  For  ourselves,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  Compensation  Bill  should  have  precedence,  on  the  definite 
ground  that  it  concerns  and  interests  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
while  the  London  Bill  only  concerns  and  interests  the  Metro¬ 
polis  ;  but  we  repudiate  the  notion  of  abandoning  either  as  a 
faint-hearted  concession  to  the  Obstructives,  and  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  Parliament  has  become  too  weak  to  deal 
with  more  than  one  considerable  Bill  in  one  Session. 
The  Government  have  only  these  two  controversial  measures 
before  the  country,  for  although  the  Anti-Bribery  Bill  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  greatly  required,  and  the 
Ballot  Bill  urgently  asked  for,  none  of  them  are  outside  the 
class  of  measures  which  excite  discussion  rather  than  strong 
resistance.  If,  therefore,  the  Ministry  yield  to  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  so  freely  expressed,  and  tacitly  withdraw  one  of  the  two 
measures,  they  acknowledge  that  the  Obstructives  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  that  the  powers  of  Parliament  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  point  never  before  witnessed  in  this  generation.  It 
has  happened,  we  acknowledge,  even  before  the  days  of  ob¬ 
struction,  that  a  Bill  has  aroused  passions  so  deep  and  in¬ 
terests  so  powerful,  that  it  has  monopolised  the  whole  spare 
time  of  a  Session,  or  even  of  more  than  one.  We  should  not 
expect,  if  a  vast  Redistribution  Bill  were  on  hand,  involving  a 
grand  and  perhaps  final  transference  of  power,  to  carry  any 
other  measure ;  nor  do  we  anticipate,  when  a  great  Church  is 
threatened  with  Disestablishment,  to  see  the  country  concern  it¬ 
self  simultaneously  with  other  changes.  But  the  two  Bills  before 
the  House,  though  of  the  first  order,  are  neither  of  them  of  the 
kind  which  monopolises  attention,  or  so  distracts  the  country  that 
no  other  subject  can  be  seriously  considered  by  its  side.  The 
first  Bill — if  the  Agricultural  Bill  is  put  first,  as  it  ought  to 
be — is  already  sanctioned  in  principle  by  both  partieSjand 
will  be  supported  in  the  Commons  not  only  by  the^wn- 
broken  strength  of  the  majority,  but  by  all  those  Tories 
who  believe  compensation  to  be  just,  or  who  dread  lest, 
if  compensation  is  refused,  the  next  demand  should  be  for 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  sincere  fight  over  the  Bill  will  be  in  the 
Lords,  where  the  dread  of  any  invasion  of  the  principle  of  free 
contract  is  genuine  and  deep,  and  in  the  Lords  there  is 
time  for  anything.  The  second  Bill,  though  it  will  cause 
more  excitement,  is  not  substantially  a  bill  of  details, 
and  the  real  contest  will  rage  round  the  clauses  which 
submerge  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
ought  to  be  finished  in  a  week’s  debate.  In  a  healthy 
condition  of  Parliament,  the  two  Bills  together  would  be 
regarded  as  insufficient  work  for  a  Government  with  a  heavy 
majority,  and  in  postponing  one  of  them  the  Ministry  admit 
that  the  condition  of  Parliament  is  not  healthy.  In  other 
words,  they  admit  that  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure,  though 
only  passed  last  Session,  are  of  little  practical  value  ;  that  they 
cannot  be  improved  into  strong  engines  for  clearing  the  road  ; 
and  that  the  legislation  of  the  country  still  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  a  comparatively  feeble  minority.  The  Parnellites  and  the 
Tory  guerrillas  together  do  not  count  fifty  votes, — less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  House.  Parliament  is  not  absorbed  by  a  Contin¬ 
ental  war,  or  occupied  with  foreign  complications,  or  engrossed 
with  necessary  sectional  legislation,  and  yet  it  cannot  get 
on,  can  only  hope  by  patience  and  close  attention  to 
get  through  with  one  not  very  severely  contested  change.  Can 
it  be  necessary  to  make  admissions  so  dangerous,  not  to  this 
or  that  party,  but  to  government  through  a  deliberative 
assembly  ?  Suppose  the  Government  immediately  after 
the  Easter  recess  informs  the  House  that  it  intends  to 
press  both  Bills  with  all  its  energy,  that  it  will,  if  necessary, 
insist  that  the  New  Rules  shall  be  applied,  and  that 
it  will  consent  to  no  prorogation  before  Christmas,  unless 
both  Bills  are  passed  or  rejected,  does  anyone  doubt  what 
the  fate  of  both  measures  would  be  ?  It  is  weakness  to  talk  of 
dictation.  Lord  Palmerston  insisted  on  votes  on  much  less 
important  subjects,  and  it  is  the  very  business  of  Ministers 


to  say  that  certain  Bills  are  in  their  judgment  required  for  tha 
welfare  of  the  country ;  that  Parliament  can  reject  them  by 
delays  if  it  pleases,  but  that  if  it  does,  it  will  no  longer  be' 
possible  for  them  to  remain  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  Unreasonable  delay  shows  want  of  confidence,  as  much 
as  a  hostile  vote  could  do,  and  should  be  treated  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  or  even  with  more  firmness,  for  the  issue  ak 
stake  is  higher  than  the  existence  of  any  Ministry.  It  is  the- 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constituted  which  the  nation 
is  trying  at  its  bar. 

We  dwell  on  this  subject  at  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers, 
because  we  seriously  believe  that  the  paralysis  of  Parliament 
involves  grave  political  danger.  The  temper  of  the  people  is-,, 
we  are  convinced,  growing  sour,  and  men’s  minds  are  ripening 
for  changes  which  neither  Tories  nor  Liberals  would  desire  to- 
see  made  out  of  a  spirit  of  despair.  Those  changes  may,  of 
course,  take  the  form  only  of  a  sweeping  redistribution  of 
power.  We  have  a  trick  of  studying  local  speeches,  as  giving 
often  unexpected  aper^us  into  the  public  mind,  and  were- 
much  struck  a  few  days  since  by  two  which  attracted  no’ 
general  attention.  One  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Smith,  the 
new  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  in  many  ways  a  representative 
man.  Its  drift  was  that  his  first  three  weeks  in  Parliament 
had  utterly  astounded  him.  He  had  never,  while  working  in. 
Liverpool,  dreamed  that  obstruction  could  be  so  successful, 
that  the  national  time  could  be  so  wasted,  or  that  the 
House  of  Commons  could  be  so  completely  prevented- 
from  fulfilling  its  pledges  to  the  country.  And  his 
remedy  was  a  Redistribution  Bill  which  could  be  based  only: 
on  a  close  approximation  to  equal  electoral  districts,  a  Bill, 
in  fact,  of  a  sweepingly  democratic  kind.  The  other 
speech  was  by  one  of  the  least-known  Members  of  Parliament^ 
Mr.  Tillett,  of  Norwich,  a  representative  man  of  another  class,, 
a  hard-headed,  keen-siglited  solicitor  and  journalist,  perhaps- 
the  last  man  in  England  to  “  scream,”  or  to  go  beyond  his. 
constituents  in  any  way.  His  expressions — and  he  was  not 
speaking  to  a  very  radical  audience — of  shame  and  dismay  at  tha 
paralysed  condition  of  Parliament,  were  even  stronger  than  Mr. 
Smith’s,  and  his  remedy,  judging  we  admit  from  a  bad  report,, 
was  identically  the  same.  We  do  not  dread  redistribution,, 
though  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  based  on  what  is 
called  the  “  mathematical  ”  plan  ;  but  we  do  dread  any  grand 
measure  passed,  not  on  its  own  merits,  but  out  of  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  desire  to  be  done  with  an  apparently  powerless 
machinery.  Men  actuated  by  that  feeling  really  derive  their 
force  from  an  inner  contempt,  and  are  perfectly  certain  to- 
break  up  things  which,  in  cooler  moments,  they  would 
carefully  preserve.  They  act  like  housekeepers  who, 
unable  to  bear  a  particular  set  of  household  troubles, 
move  into  the  country,  or  a  flat,  and  discover  just  too- 
late  that  they  have  acted  in  a  rage,  and  have  given  up 
things  which  made  up  part  of  the  happiness  of  life. 
Nor,  though  we  are  quite  aware  that  we  shall  have  a  thins 
audience  for  this  part  of  our  argument,  are  we  satisfied  that  the 
people  will  stop  at  redistribution.  There  is  an  impatient  dis¬ 
gust  expressed  at  deliberation  itself,  which  is  a  dangerous 
sign  of  the  times.  The  community  grows  so  irritated  with, 
purposeless  talk,  incessant  and  useless  interpellation,  and  angry 
debate  on  dead  subjects,  that  it  asks  whether  silence  would 
not  be  preferable,  and  talks  over  forms  of  repression,  such  as- 
sittings  without  reporters,  which  would  involve  in  practice  an 
extinction  of  Parliamentary  life.  They  will  leave  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  alone,  because  they  think  his  steam-engine  energy  can  do 
anything;  but  they  are  just  in  the  mood,  if  he  retires,  to  insist 
that  the  whole  machine  shall  be  remodelled,  until  it  can  per¬ 
form  in  one  Session  all  the  neglected  tasks  of  half-a-dozen. 
We  dread  that  mood,  if  Tories  do  not,  and  perceive  the 
inability  of  many  Liberals  to  understand  it,  or  even  to  recog¬ 
nise  its  existence,  with  positive  dismay.  The  people  perceive 
quite  clearly  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  Liberals,  but  they  do- 
not  perceive  that  it  is  not  with  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are 
growing  angry  with  that,  not  with  the  Ministry ;  and  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  dislike  that  emotion,  they  must  conciliate  the  people  by 
compelling  the  House  as  a  corporate  entity  to  do  more  of  its 
duty.  The  Ministry  do  not  want-  to  see  it  weakened,  nor  is 
it  their  business,  by  postponing  necessary  reforms,  to  admit 
that,  after  all  the  labour  of  two  years,  the  organisation  of  the 
representatives  is  so  bad  that  with  a  crushing  majority  no¬ 
thing  of  the  highest  importance  can  get  done.  We  ought  to 
have  had  three  Bills  this  year,  the  Compensation  Bill,  the 
London  Bill,  and  the  County  Government  Bill,  and  to  have 
passed  them  all ;  and  if  we  only  get  one,  the  country  will 
declare  that  the  House  of  Commons,  with  all  its  history,  is. 
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getting  past  its  work.  That  is  the  very  first  step  towards  the 
selection  of  a  new  depository  of  power. 


SIR  GEORGE  JESSEL. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  administrative  forces  in  England  has 
disappeared  with  Sir  George  Jessel.  A  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  intellectual  engine  than  his  brain  has  not  been  seen 
at  work  in  our  generation.  Great  as  he  was  as  a  pure 
lawyer,  he  was  still  greater  in  the  despatch  of  business  ;  for 
the  speed,  and  the  marvellous  accuracy  on  the  whole  with 
which  he  worked  at  so  great  a  speed,  were  certainly  neither 
rivalled  nor  approached  by  any  contemporary  of  his  own. 
People  called  him  a  very  strong  man,  and  so  he  was,  but  in 
his  own  line  his  swiftness  was  more  marvellous  than  his 
strength,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  misled  him,  though  it  would 
hardly  be  just  to  say  that  the  State  would  have  gained  by  any 
subtraction  from  that  speed,  for  his  mistakes  were  rare  and 
trivial  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  industry  which  his 
great  velocity  of  thought  enabled  him  to  achieve.  He  was  what 
Carlyle  would  have  called  “  a  great  captain  of  industry,”  only 
the  industry  in  which  he  was  a  captain  was  a  learned  industry 
of  a  very  high  order  of  delicacy  and  skill,  which  it  took  a  man 
of  very  singular  attainments  to  superintend,  and  hasten,  and 
arrest,  and  appreciate,  with  Sir  George  Jessel’s  rareness  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  He  had  usually  mastered  the  drift  of  an  argument 
before  it  was  half  out  of  the  Counsel’s  mouth,  and  had  taken 
in  the  exact  drift  of  a  deed  before  any  other  man  would  have 
got  at  its  general  scope  and  tendency.  The  immense  self-con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  was  obviously  endowed  was  in  his  case 
not,  as  it  so  often  is,  the  result  of  a  misleading  sanguineness 
and  eagerness  of  temperament,  which  makes  a  man  leap  before 
he  looks,  but  simply  the  self-confidence  of  a  mind  which  had 
found  its  anticipations  fully  verified  ten  times  or  oftener  for  every 
case  of  failure.  And  the  evidence  of  this  was  that  Sir  George 
Jessel  never  even  wished  to  persevere  in  maintaining  a  false 
position,  when  once  he  had  discovered  it.  He  was  alwajTs 
anxious  to  acknowledge  and  correct  a  mistake,  for  error 
was  vexatious  to  him  not  because  it  was  he  who  had  been 
wrong,  but  simply  because  it  was  error.  He  had  one  of  those 
vigorous  minds  which  delight  in  orderly  arrangement,  and  are 
almost  more  scandalised  to  find  a  fact  classified  wrongly,  if  it  is 
their  own  mistake,  than  they  are  if  it  be  the  mistake  of  another. 
Imperious  as  he  was  in  guiding  the  deliberations  or  arguments 
of  others,  it  was  the  imperiousness  of  a  true  genius  for  despatch 
of  business,  not  the  imperiousness  of  self-will.  We  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  tried  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  opinion  is  as  yet  hardly  ripe  for  so  strong 
a  curb-rein  as  his  over  the  unbridled  loquacity  of  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Still,  those  who  could  force 
him  to  consider  any  point  which  he  had  really  overlooked,  were 
always  rewarded  by  finding  that  he  did  not  make  light  of  its 
bearing  simply  because  he  had  happened  to  overlook  it.  His 
impatience  was  the  impatience  of  a  keen,  swift  mind,  scandalised 
by  any  needless  waste  of  labour,  not  of  an  excitable  mind  irritated 
by  opposition.  Indeed,  no  opposition  that  was  firm  and  lucid 
ever  ruffled  him  in  the  least.  In  this  respect,  he  had  the  true 
judicial  temper.  He  would  always  insist  on  recognising  the 
strong  points  of  the  view  he  rejected,  as  distinctly  as  he  recog¬ 
nised  the  strong  points  of  the  view  he  adopted.  We  may,  per¬ 
haps,  rightly  call  a  mind  of  this  kind  imperious,  if  it  ride9  rough¬ 
shod  over  weaker  and  slower  intellects,  and  to  this  extent  Sir 
George  Jessel  was  imperious.  But  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  the 
imperiousness  of  high  faculty  measuring  itself  against  what 
usually  proved  to  be  weaker  faculty,  not  the  imperiousness  of 
prestige,  audacity,  or  caprice.  Indeed,  of  caprice  there  was 
not  a  trace  in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  of  the  sense  of 
his  own  prestige,  and  of  audacity,  only  so  much  as  must 
accompany  more  or  less  the  consciousness  of  singularly  high 
powers. 

Of  course,  these  powers  were  limited  in  number,  though  they 
were,  speaking  comparatively,  almost  unlimited  in  degree. 
Sir  George  Jessel  had  not,  like  the  great  Jewish  con¬ 
temporary  who  achieved  a  still  higher  fame  in  politics, 
any  unique  insight  into  other  men.  He  was  not  skilful  in 
the  use  of  social  weapons.  He  had  no  great  stores  of  banter 
or  wit  at  his  command.  His  speeches  in  Parliament  were  not 
of  the  first  order,  even  for  the  speeches  of  a  Solicitor-General. 
He  was  not  as  persuasive  as  Sir  Henry  James,  nor  any¬ 
thing  like  as  lucid  in  the  exposition  of  political  issues  as  Sir 
Farrer  Herschell.  Marvellous  as  his  powers  were,  they  were 
probably  never  shown  to  less  advantage  than  during  his  short 
Parliamentary  career.  For  in  the  forms  of  things  he  was  not 


a  master.  He  was  deficient  in  tact,  in  the  art  of  literary  and 
popular  exposition  ;  and  appeals  to  feelings  he  either  despised 
or  could  not  understand.  Even  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  not  that 
command  of  caustic  and  ironic  dialectic  which  gave  to  some 
of  his  earlier  contemporaries,  like  Lord  Westbury  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  Knight  Bruce,  so  unique  a  fame.  Sir  George 
Jessel’s  intellect  went  straight  to  the  subject-matter  of  legal 
issues,  and  never  wasted  time  with  the  apparel  in  which  they 
were  dressed  up.  He  was  a  Titan  in  his  way,  but  part  of  his 
force  consisted  in  his  inability  to  deal  with  the  mere  super¬ 
ficial  forms  of  argument,  and  the  necessity  he  felt  himself 
under  of  going  straight  to  the  true  issue.  That  is  why  we 
ventured  to  call  him  a  captain  of  industry  ;  for  he  always 
sought  to  economise  industry  to  the  utmost,  and  probably  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  of  his  contemporaries,  how¬ 
ever  eminent,  who,  taken  together,  got  through  so  much  sound 
work  in  the  same  time  as  he  did,  without  ever  knowing  appa¬ 
rently  what  overwork  meant.  His  appetite  for  work  was  some¬ 
thing  vast.  Nothing  pleased  him  better,  when  he  came  to 
the  end  of  one  heavy  task,  than  at  once  to  undertake  another 
which  he  might  easily  have  declined.  The  spectacle  of  his 
last  struggle  with  a  mortal  disease  was  something  more  than 
impressive.  For  many  weeks  he  discharged  every  duty, 
not  only  in  his  Court,  but  in  relation  to  volunteer  offices  for 
omitting  which  he  could  well  have  pleaded  illness,  and  this 
when  he  was  so  dangerously  ill  that  to  take  a  step  upstairs 
without  assistance  was  impossible,  and  when  at  times  it 
was  an  effort  to  him  to  speak  at  all.  When  urged  by 
his  doctors  to  keep  quiet,  he  pleaded  that  he  was  more  equal 
to  work  than  he  was  to  idleness,  and  that  he  should  be  better 
if  he  shrank  from  none  of  his  usual  duties.  And  for  a  time, 
— though  he  recovered  much  of  his  old  energy  towards  the  end, 
— he  went  through  all  his  judicial  and  administrative  and 
academical  duties, — he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  his  own 
University,  the  University  of  London, — with  punctual  pre¬ 
cision,  though  looking  like  the  ghost  of  himself,  labouring 
under  the  oppression  of  more  than  one  organic  disease-, 
and  threatened  by  that  failure  of  the  heart  of  which 
in  the  end  he  died.  To  see  that  wonderful  engine  in  his 
brain  working  at  half,  or  less  than  half,  its  usual  pressure  of 
steam,  as  the  life  in  him  flickered  low  during  the  struggle  of  his 
powerful  frame  with  the  last  enemy,  was  a  strange,  a  painful, 
but  in  some  sense  an  inspiring  sight  for  commoner  and  weaker 
mortals.  There  was  something  of  the  Hercules  in  Sir  George 
Jessel. 

Sir  George  Jessel  was  a  curiously  accomplished  man,  at 
College  both  a  first-rate  mathematician  and  a  good  classic, 
— that  he  was  a  considerable  Hebrew  scholar  was,  perhaps, 
not  remarkable,  considering  his  race  and  faith, — otherwise 
also  a  good  linguist,  and  at  one  time  he  had  a  good 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  botany,  as  well,  we  believe, 
as  of  others  of  the  classificatory  sciences.  Indeed,  part  of 
his  grasp  of  law  was  due  not  only  to  the  immense  keen¬ 
ness  and  swiftness  of  his  general  intellect,  but  to  his  marked 
capacity  for  sound  classification.  His  ability  was,  however,  all  in 
the  region  of  what  is  called  positive  knowledge.  He  had  little 
taste  and  little  special  capacity  for  philosophy  or  literature, 
though  he  was  so  strong  a  man  that  there  was  no  subject  on 
which  he  had  informed  himself  at  all  on  which  his  judgment 
was  without  value.  However,  it  was  for  his  swift  and  accurate 
discharge  of  the  highest  judicial  work  that  he  will  be  best  and 
most  justly  remembered.  In  our  time,  there  has  been  no  adminis¬ 
trative  engine  so  marvellous  in  its  achievements,  so  strong,  and 
yet  so  accurate,  as  the  judicial  power  of  Sir  George  Jessel. 


LORD  DUFFERIN’S  DESPATCH. 

HERE  are  two  conceptions  current  in  Europe  of  the 
system  which  Lord  Dufferin  is  establishing  in  Egypt, 
and  they  are  both  wrong.  One,  the  Continental  one,  is  that 
he  is  organising  Egypt  like  a  Protected  Indian  State  ;  and  the 
other,  the  English  one,  is  that  he  is  setting  up  a  strictly  native 
Egyptian  Government.  He  is  doing  neither.  No  politician, 
and  especially  no  politician  familiar  with  Indian  methods,  can 
read  through  the  exhaustive  despatch  just  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment — a  despatch  which  is  a  perfect  monument  of  labour  and 
energy,  though  deformed  here  and  there  by  an  oratorical  sen¬ 
tence — without  seeing  that  Lord  Dufferin  is  proposing  a  great 
experiment,  hitherto  untried  in  the  East,  and  based  upon  a 
single  dominant  idea,  that  European  comradeship  in  office  is  the 
only  hope,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Egyptian  officials.  Lord  Dufferin  is  convinced  that  in  Egypt  the 
native  character,  whether  Arab  or  Turkish,  either  is  or  has 
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become  so  essentially  defective,  so  wanting  in  uprightness,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  honesty,  that  true  self-government,  or  rather 
— to  coin  a  word  indispensable  for  the  moment — true  “  self- 
administration,”  is  absolutely  impossible.  No  department  of 
the  State,  no  section  of  the  people,  no  class  of  public  servants, 
can  be  trusted  to  walk  alone,  without  a  European  crutch.  It 
is  not  till  the  reader  has  gone  through  the  whole  despatch 
that  the  universality  of  the  condemnation  is  thoroughly  per¬ 
ceived.  There  is  a  good  word  for  the  Khedive,  as  con¬ 
scientiously  desiring  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  not  eager 
for  despotic  power,  but  it  is  for  him  alone.  As  to  the  Army, 

“  the  officers  have  always  been  the  weak  element  in  Egyptian 
armies,”  and  they  require  to  be  toned  by  European  super¬ 
vision  and  European  example.  As  to  finances,  it  would  be 
madness  to  remove  the  Europeans  from  the  Financial  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  whole  Government  must  have  a  European  Finan¬ 
cial  Adviser.  As  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  which 
controls  irrigation,  the  very  life  of  Egypt,  it  is  so  mismanaged 
by  the  corrupt  officials,  that  the  Desert  is  encroaching  on  the 
cultivated  land,  that  “  the  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton  are  be¬ 
coming  lighter  every  season,  that  the  terrible  “  corvee,” 
which  gives  the  Department  an  industrial  army  of  100,000 
slaves,  is  almost  wasted;  and  that  “if  large  tracts  of  country 
are  to  be  prevented  from  falling  back  into  sterility,” 
from  the  silting-up  of  the  canals,  the  Irrigation  service 
must  be  “  thoroughly  reformed,”  and  “  strong  measures  ” 
immediately  adopted.  The  work,  in  fact,  must  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  an  Anglo-Indian  Engineer  and  his  staff.  The 
Topographical  Survey  is  not  begun,  and  “  no  one  in  the 
Egyptian  service  is  competent  to  such  a  work and  that,  too, 
must  have  a  European  head.  The  Judges,  most  of  whom  are 
Fellahs,  true  Egyptians,  are  so  hopelessly  bad  that  “  at  this 
moment  there  is  no  real  justice  in  the  country,  what  passes  under 
that  name  is  a  mockery.’’  There  are  no  laws,  the  Judges  are 
untrained  and  often  corrupt,  and  two  dozen  European  Judges 
are  indispensable  : — “  It  seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged, 
both  by  the  Government  itself,  and  by  native  public  opinion, 
that  no  measure  short  of  this  will  ever  definitely  establish  a 
spirit  of  purity  and  independence  amongst  the  native  magis¬ 
tracy.  Servility  and  corruption  are  so  intertwined  with  their 
habits  and  traditions  that  the  automatic  cleansing  of  their 
Courts  is  out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  hoped  that  when  once 
they  have  been  rendered  robust  and  pure  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  high-minded  Europeans,  it  may  become  pos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  indefinitely  the  standard  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  shall  have  been  thus  established.”  The 

village  authorities  are  worse  than  the  Judges: — “In  the 
first  place,  there  are  half-a-dozen  Sheikhs,  or  some¬ 

times  many  more,  in  every  village,  each  of  them  connected 
with  varying-sized  sections  of  the  community ;  and,  in  the 
next,  they  are  either  hereditary  dignitaries  or  the  direct  or 
indirect  nominees  of  the  authorities,  or  have  been  chosen  by 
the  head  men  of  the  adjoining  districts.  They  may  for  the 
most  part  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  inveterate  oppressors  of 
those  placed  under  their  authority.  It  is  they  who  best  know 
what  individuals  in  the  village  can  be  most  profitably 
squeezed,  and  whose  itching  palms  are  greased  by  the 
wealthier  peasant  anxious  to  avoid  the  ‘  corvee,’  or  greed}' 
for  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  fertilising  stream.”  And 
finally,  the  people  themselves  are  submissive  and  ignorant 
to  such  a  point  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  elect  a  true 
representative  body,  it  would  “simply  prove  an  uninstructed 
and  unmanageable  mob,  with  a  very  low  level  both  of  character 
and  intelligence,  incapable  of  discussing  public  business  or  of 
understanding  finance,  and  to  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
accord  any  but  the  most  restricted  privileges.” 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  quite  clear,  would 
in  Lord  Dufferin’s  mind  be  a  Protectorate: — “Had  I  been 
commissioned  to  place  affairs  in  Egypt  on  the  footing  of  an 
Indian  subject  State,  the  outlook  would  have  been  different. 
The  masterful  hand  of  a  Besident  would  have  quickly  bent 
everything  to  bis  will,  and  in  the  space  of  five  years  we  should 
have  greatly  added  to  the  material  wealth  and  well-being  of 
the  country,  by  the  extension  of  its  cultivated  area  and  the 
consequent  expansion  of  its  revenue ;  by  the  partial,  if  not 
the  total,  abolition  of  the  ‘  corvee  ’  and  slavery  ;  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  justice ;  and  other  beneficent  reforms.”  That 
solution  is,  however,  forbidden,  both  by  circumstances 
and  by  English  opinion;  and  Lord  Dufferin  falls  back  upon 
his  alternative,  the  introduction  of  Europeans  everywhere 
to  work  alongside  of  the  Native  officials,  and  so  teach  them 
better  ways.  They  are  not,  except  in  the  Army,  to  command 
them,  and  are  in  all  Departments  to  obey  Native  Ministers,  but 


they  are  to  enjoy  some  kind  of  formal  or  informal  preference 
and  leadership.  That  may  succeed,  and  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  has  much  authority  in  its  favour.  There  is  not 
an  “  experienced  ”  European  in  Turkey,  or  Tunis,  or,  indeed, 
any  part  of  Asia  except  India,  who  does  not  approve  that 
scheme,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  hopeful  of  all  schemes  which 
do  not  terminate  altogether  native  authority.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Central  Government,  if  willing,  to  give  the  Euro¬ 
pean  a  certain  preponderance ;  and,  indeed,  with  his  superior 
energy  and  freedom  from  the  control  of  the  people  round  him, 
he  usually  secures  it  for  himself.  He  ought  therefore  primd 
facie  to  be  able  to  lead  his  colleagues,  and  if  the  European 
pressure  at  Head-quarters  is  continued  steadily  for  years,  he 
may  by  degrees  acquire  the  necessary  influence.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  scheme  is  a  novel 
one,  and  exposed  to  very  strong  a  priori  objections.  It  has 
never  been  tried  on  the  same  scale  anywhere.  Lord  Dufferin 
appears  to  think  it  exists  in  the  Protected  Indian  States,  but 
that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Government  of  those 
States  is,  as  a  rule,  controlled  through  the  Euler  or  the 
Premier,  the  administration  remaining  purely  native.  In  the 
majority  of  such  States  there  are  no  Europeans,  every  post  being 
held  either  by  a  Mussulman  or  a  Hindoo  ;  while  in  a  few  others 
the  Europeans  are  either  military  officers,  or  engineers,  or 
doctors  in  native  service.  The  Indian  theory,  indeed,  is  the 
reverse  of  Lord  Dufferin’s,  and  an  administration  by  both 
Europeans  and  Natives  under  a  Native  Government  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  unite  the  evils  of  both  systems,  those  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  will  and  those  of  government  by  rigid  law. 
The  system  to  be  tried  in  Egypt  is  not  one  of  self- 
government,  while,  as  Lord  Dufferin  admits,  it  will  not 
allow  of  the  rapid  improvement  which  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  direct  protectorate.  The  second  object  has  been, 
perhaps  wisely  given  up,  but  about  the  first  we  have  many 
and  grave  doubts.  Lord  Dufferin  is  on  the  spot,  and  is  most 
anxious  to  give  Egyptians  every  chance,  and  it  would  be 
arrogant  to  reject  his  mature  conclusions  ;  but  still,  we  can¬ 
not  but  remember  that  Egypt  has  been  governed  without 
Englishmen  for  a  good  many  years  without  going  to  pieces, 
and  cannot  but  doubt  whether  the  education  of  the  people 
would  not  be  quicker  if  their  best  men  were  selected,  and  they 
were  trusted  with  power  at  once.  Native  Judges  can  hardly 
be  made  good  by  supersession  by  foreigners,  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  (the  natives)  are  rascally  ignoramuses.  They 
will  hardly  acquire  independence,  which  is  their  great  want, 
under  a  pupillage  so  patent ;  while  their  dislike  of  the  foreigner 
is  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  seeing  him  lording  it  in  every 
Department,  setting  his  colleagues  aside,  as  he  is  sure  to  do, 
and  drawing  three  times  the  pay  for  doing  precisely  the  same 
work.  We  should  fear  that  the  native  colleague,  instead  of 
being  educated  to  better  things,  would  either  become  a  subtle 
intrigant,  or,  sinking  back  into  apathy,  leave  to  the  European  all 
the  work  and  the  responsibility,  as  he  will  possess  all  the  power. 

Still,  the  experiment  must  be  tried,  and  two  facts  in  the 
Report  inspire  us  with  decided  hope.  One  is  Lord  Dufferin’s 
distinct  declaration  that  the  English  tutelage  of  Egypt  must 
be  made  to  succeed,  and  must  be  interrupted  neither  by 
foreign  attack  nor  internal  insurrection.  That  indicates  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  re¬ 
main  some  time  in  possession  of  the  right  of  supervision  ;  and 
if  they  retain  that,  all  mistakes  can  gradually  and  silently  be 
corrected,  and  European  administrators  either  withdrawn,  or 
made  solely  authoritative  and  responsible.  The  other  is  that 
the  village  system — the  key  to  all  Asiatic  life — is  left  truly 
automatic.  There  is,  at  all  events,  to  he  no  European  Mayor. 
Lord  Dufferin  condemns  the  Sheikhs  en  masse ,  no  doubt 
justly;  but  he  does  not  remove  them,  and  he  does 
place  by  their  side  an  elected  headman  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  who,  as  he  says,  will  be  at  least  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  people.  He  will  be  that,  and  he  may  very 
readily  become  much  more.  The  people  will  support  him, 
however  faintly  ;  the  Sheiks  will  be  anxious  to  conciliate  him, 
the  Judges  will  attend  to  his  representations,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may,  if  it  pleases,  gradually  increase  his  status  and 
jurisdiction.  There  is  the  beginning  of  a  fine  policy  in  that 
reform,  and  one  thoroughly  in  accord  with  ancient  tradition 
and  the  feeling  of  the  people.  For  the  rest,  we  must  all 
wait  and  see,  but  the  experiment  is  not  one  in  which  we  have 
much  Lope.  A  European  administration  guarantees  pro¬ 
sperity.  A  Native  administration  is  approved  by  the  people. 
A  hybrid  administration  may  have  both  advantages,  but  it 
also  may  have  neither,  and  this  is  to  be  in  all  departments  a 
hybrid  administration. 
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ME.  CHAMBEELATN’S  BANKEUPTCY  BILL. 

"VTTE  can  heartily  support  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  for 
Vi  a  new  Bankruptcy  Law,  as  explained  in  his  wonder¬ 
fully  careful  and  lucid  speech  of  Monday.  There  may  be 
details  in  plenty  to  be  amended,  and  the  Bill  is  pre-eminently 
one  for  a  Grand  Committee,  but  the  principle  on  which  it 
rests  is  the  one  for  which  we  have  contended  in  all  discussions 
on  the  subject,  and  is,  we  maintain,  entirely  sound.  The  right 
of  managing  an  insolvent’s  estate  belongs  primarily  to  his 
creditors,  whose  property  in  the  fullest  moral  sense  the  estate 
has  become,  and  should  only  be  taken  away  on  grounds  of  con¬ 
venience,  or  on  suspicion  that  they  are  cheating  one  another ; 
but  the  right  and  duty  of  adjudicating  on  the  bankrupt’s  conduct 
belongs  to  the  State,  and  cannot  honourably  be  transferred  to  the 
creditors,  who  are  never  impartial,  and  seldom  competent.  That 
bankruptcy  is  not  in  se  and  of  necessity  a  crime  may  be  readily 
conceded,  but  it  may  be  one  ;  and  it  is  indispensable,  if  a  high 
standard  of  commercial  honour  is  to  be  kept  up,  that  the  State 
should  inquire,  in  each  case,  whether  there  has  been  direct 
criminality,  or  criminal  negligence,  or  criminal  recklessness, 
or  not.  A  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  a  theft  on  a  huge  scale, 
and  should  be  treated  like  one  ;  while  every  bankruptcy  may 
involve  either  dishonest  dealing,  or  conduct  so  reckless  as  to 
deserve,  if  not  criminal  penalties,  at  least  disgrace.  The  man 
who,  knowing  that  he  is  insolvent  and  can  pay  only  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound,  goes  on  trading  till  he  can  only 
pay  two,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  “  welsher,” — 
a  man  who  bets  without  the  intention  of  paying,  with  this 
aggravation,  that  he  constantly  prevents  the  honest  trader 
from  succeeding.  Smith,  who  intends  to  pay  his  debts,  can  never 
contend  with  Brown,  who  does  not  so  intend,  and  constantly 
finds  himself  shut  out  of  the  markets  by  a  rival  who,  morally 
at  all  events,  is  dealing  with  stolen  goods.  The  risk  hampers 
commerce  at  every  turn,  and  directly  injures  the  community, 
which  has  to  pay  on  every  article  a  needless  excess  of  price, 
levied  in  order  to  cover  the  risk  of  making  hopelessly  bad  debts. 
Every  case  of  bankruptcy  should,  therefore,  be  examined  by  an 
impartial  tribunal  before  relief  is  granted,  and  the  creditors 
neither  will  be  nor  can  be  competent  to  do  this.  They  care 
nothing  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  or  the  good  order  of 
society,  or  the  general  interests  of  trade.  They  are  anxious  only  to 
obtain  as  much  dividend  as  they  can  without  taking  personal 
trouble,  and  to  have  done  with  the  affair,  without  further  loss 
either  of  time  or  money.  To  secure  those  ends,  they  find  the 
willing  help  of  the  insolvent  most  essential,  and  therefore  hush 
up  anything,  and  either  submit  to  a  compromise  which  for¬ 
bids  investigation,  or  leave  everything  to  the  professional 
liquidator,  who  regards  the  estate  first  of  all  as  a  meal 
for  himself,  and  has  no  interest  whatever  in  doing  un¬ 
profitable  justice.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Bill  deals  directly 
with  this  main  evil.  He  leaves  the  creditors  to  manacre 

O 

their  property  under  supervision,  but  appoints  sixty  Eeceivers, 
scattered  all  through  England,  one  of  whom,  as  the  first  pre¬ 
liminary  of  all,  will  examine  the  bankrupt,  report  upon  his 
conduct  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and,  if  he  see  occasion, 
prosecute  him.  If  he  sees  no  blame  in  the  bankrupt,  he  will 
supervise  and  control  any  composition  the  creditors  may  accept; 
but  if  he  sees  blame,  he  will  prevent  the  arrangement,  and  the 
insolvent,  driven  directly  into  the  Court,  will  either  be  punished 
or  disgraced.  Bankruptcy  will  cease  to  be  the  easy  method 
of  shuffling  off  debts  which  it  is  now,  and  the  intend¬ 
ing  bankrupt  will  be  forced  to  remember  that  before  his 
debts  are  cleared  off  he  will  inevitably,  and  without  his 
creditors’  permission,  be  compelled  to  pass  under  a  search¬ 
ing  examination,  in  which  every  fraud,  and  extravagance, 
and  act  of  reckless  trading  he  may  have  committed  will  be 
revealed. 

This  is,  we  are  convinced,  the  first  necessity  of  a  wise  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Law,  in  presence  of  which  all  other  questions,  even  the 
great  one  of  “priorities,”  are  matters  of  mere  detail, and  it  is 
with  unmixed  surprise  that  we  see  the  Tories  join  battle  upon 
this  issue.  They  cannot  want  to  shelter  fraudulent  or  reckless 
bankrupts,  yet  their  spokesman,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  objects  to  the 
“  officialism  ”  of  the  Bill.  There  are,  he  says,  in  tones  of 
horror,  to  be  sixty  Official  Eeceivers,  with  duties  of  the  most 
complicated  kind.  “  Would  the  House  approve  of  that  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  patronage  being  given  to  any  Government 
Department  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
Americanisation  of  our  Civil  Service,”  and  therefore  deserve 
the  strongest  resistance  ?  Why  the  service  is  to  be  Ameriean- 
„  ised  by  the  appointment  of  Eeceivers,  who  will,  of  course,  be 
i-  permanent  officials,  any  more  than  by  the  appointment  of 


County-Court  Judges,  or  Stamp  Distributors, or  Inland-Bevenue 
Collectors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Is  it  because  they 
are  to  be  paid  by  fees  ?  That,  if  a  reasonable  objection,  which 
we  rather  think  it  is,  as  the  Beceiver  ought  to  pay  special 
attention  to  small  bankruptcies,  is  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  accepted,  or  rejected,  in  committee.  Is  it  because  the 
Eeceivers  must  be  mercantile  men,  rather  than  lawyers  ?  That 
is  hot  indispensable,  and  if  it  were,  sixty  not  very  inviting 
appointments  to  be  distributed  among  trained  accountants  can 
hardly  demoralise  the  State.  Is  it  because  the  Eeceivers  are 
to  be  appointed  by  a  department  of  the  Government  ?  That  is 
the  plain  sense  of  Mr.  Stanhope’s  motion,  but  what  does  he 
suggest  as  the  alternative  ?  Simply  that  the  Eeceivers  should 
be  appointed  by  “  individuals  ” — meaning,  we  suppose,  the 
creditors — a  monstrous  proposal,  which  would  logically  justify 
the  election  of  County-court  Judges  by  the  tradesmen  of  their 
districts.  These  Eeceivers  are  to  be  Judges  in  all  but  dignity, 
with  power  to  decide,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  upon  the 
character,  conduct,  and  future  status  of  every  bankrupt  in  the 
country,  to  guide  all  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  to  quash  or 
sanction  all  compositions.  It  is  impossible  to  entrust  their 
selection  to  irresponsible  bodies  of  any  kind,  and  the  only 
alternatives  are  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which  cannot  be  made 
responsible  for  its  patronage,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  who 
can.  Precedent  at  least  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  selection, 
and  so,  we  should  have  thought,  was  Tory  principle.  If  Tories 
have  a  sound,  fixed  idea,  it  is  that  an  elective  judiciary  is  bad, 
and  a  Eeceiver  appointed  by  any  one  except  a  Minister  of  State 
must  of  necessity  be  an  elected  Judge.  As  to  the  number  of 
Eeceivers,  it  may  seem  large,  but  their  duties  will  be  most 
onerous,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  should  act 
quickly,  and  the  business  they  are  to  attack  is  nothing  less 
than  gigantic.  “  Since  1869,”  said  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland, 
the  well-known  banker,  “there  had  been  109,000  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  involving  a  total  sum  of  £245,000,000  and  the 
interests  of  5,000,000  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  large  as  that  of  Ireland.”  That  is  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bankruptcies  a  year  to  be  investigated 
by  each  Eeceiver,  who  must  examine  all  accounts,  hear  all 
creditors,  and  cross-examine  the  bankrupt  with  full  knowledge 
not  only  of  his  affairs  as  shown  in  his  books,  but  of  the 
very  affair's  he  is  most  carefully  concealing.  Twenty-four 
working  hours  per  case  is  certainly  not  a  large  allowance  for 
such  an  investigation,  and  for  ourselves,  we  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  find  sixty  Eeceivers  enough.  The  result 
of  the  whole  experiment  will  rest  upon  them,  upon  their 
shrewdness,  their  honesty,  and  their  application  ;  and  if  they 
are  overloaded  till  their  duties  are  only  perfunctorily  performed, 
the  Bill  will  be  as  inoperative  to  check  fraud  as  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  driven  to  try  Lord 
Sherbrooke’s  advice — endorsed,  we  are  surprised  to  see,  by 
Mr.  Dixon-Hartland — and  abolish  relief  in  bankruptcy  alto¬ 
gether.  The  key  of  the  plans  is  the  Eeceiver,  as  any  man  of 
business  can  perceive,  if  he  will  only  imagine  what  kind  of  a 
law  it  would  be  if  Eeceivers  could  be  conciliated,  coerced,  or 
bribed. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
sincerely  anxious  to  pass  his  Bill,  should  have  inserted  in  it 
such  debatable  matter  as  the  clauses  which  practically  abolish 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  those  which  sweep  away  all 
“  priorities,”  except  the  claim  of  workmen  to  their  wages.  Both 
are  in  our  judgment  reforms,  but  the  first  involves  the  exces¬ 
sively  difficult  question  of  the  credit  of  the  poor,  which  is  now 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  second  will  perplex  and  perhaps 
alarm  every  landlord  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  landlords,  as 
Mr.  Stanhope  at  once  perceived,  not  ordinary  creditors,  who 
are  interested.  Both  reforms  could  be  dealt  with  in  separate 
Bills,  and  we  think, — though  we  fully  acknowledge  the  hardship 
involved  in  the  present  practice  as  to  imprisonment, — should  be 
so  dealt  with,  the  grand  point  to  be  carried  now  being  that 
bankruptcy  shall  be  made  a  presumable  offence,  deserving  inquiry 
by  an  impartial  State  official,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  interested  creditors.  That  is  the  provision 
the  absence  of  which  has  multiplied  bankruptcies  till  they 
have  ceased  to  be  discreditable,  till  all  honest  traders  are  com¬ 
peting  with  rogues,  and  till,  as  Lord  Cairns  declared,  bank¬ 
ruptcy  costs  the  country  some  ^£20,000,000  a  year,  a  direct 
fine  levied  on  its  commerce,  while  it  is  competing  with 
countries,  such  as  France,  where  bankruptcy  is  still  considered 
socially  a  crime.  The  internal  commerce  of  France  is  at  this 
moment  facilitated  beyond  belief  by  a  system  of  minute  dis¬ 
counts,  which,  but  for  the  almost  extravagant  horror  felt  of 
bankruptcy,  must  be  at  once  abandoned. 
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MR.  CHILDERS  AND  THE  CONNAUGHT  EMIGRATION. 

riTIIE  Connaught  Bishops  have  hardly  illustrated  that  dis- 
I  interested  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of 
their  people  for  which  we  give  them  credit,  by  their  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Irish  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
distress  in  Connaught.  They  are  wise  indeed  on  one  point, 
the  objection  which  they  take  to  the  attempt  to  relieve  the 
distress  by  public  works  undertaken  solely  for  that  purpose 
but  this  is  the  only  point  on  which,  we  think,  they  have 
shown  as  much  good-sense  as  they  doubtless  intended  to  show 
good-feeling.  However,  their  chief  blunder, — the  blunder 
which  is  more  likely  to  weaken  their  public  influence  than 
any  other, — is  their  vehement  opposition  to  the  assisted  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  poorest  of  the  cottiers,  who  starve  rather  than  live 
on  land  far  too  poor  and  too  limited  in  quantity  to  maintain 

them.  On  this  subject  the  prejudices  of  the  Connaught 
Bishops  against  any  diminution  of  the  importance  of  Con¬ 
naught,  and  consequently  of  the  ecclesiastical  weight  of  Con¬ 
naught  in  the  Irish  State,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  priests 
against  the  prospect  of  dwindling  flocks,  have  overcome 
the  good-sense  and  patriotism  which  the  Irish  Bishops 
usually  display.  The  truth  is,  that  suspicious  as  the  Con¬ 
naught  cottiers  undoubtedly  are  of  any  official  offers  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  it  is  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  information  which  reaches  them  from 
their  relatives  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
overcoming  their  suspicions,  and  making  them  as  eager  for 
a  free  passage  to  the  land  of  plenty  as  their  Bishops  appear 
eager  to  prevent  them  from  accepting  it.  And  this  process  of 
conversion  will  go  on  with  increasing  rapidity,  as  the  bene¬ 
ficent  labours  of  Mr.  Tuke’s  Committee  multiply.  Already, 
the  applications  for  help  to  emigrate  have  been  about  seven 
times  as  numerous  as  it  was  possible  for  the  Committee  to 
grant.  And  even  if,  as  we  hope,  the  annual  scale  of  these 
operations  be  considerably  increased,  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  number  sent  out  will  be  always  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  For  we  must  remember  that  the  whole  cost 
depends  largely  on  the  cost  of  getting  the  families  assisted  in 
good  condition  to  the  emigrant  ship,  and  that  this  element 
increases  rapidly  as  you  begin  to  tap  the  remoter  villages  many 
miles  from  any  coast  which  ships  can  reach,  and  man)7  miles 
from  a  convenient  railway  station.  So  that  we  fully  expect 
to  see  a  cry  arising  in  Connaught  for  help  to  emigrate,  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  within  any  short  period  at  nearly  the 
same  cost  per  family  as  has  been  hitherto  found  adequate  by 
Mr.  Tuke  and  his  volunteers.  The  demand  for  emigration, 

then,  will  soon  exceed  even  more  than  it  does  at  present  the 
resources  of  the  benevolent  volunteers  for  satisfying  it,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  find  the  cost  per  family  grow,  as  they 
attempt  to  deal  with  starving  villages  far  removed  from  the 
railway  and  the  coast. 

But,  then,  we  must  remember,  what  has  attracted  as  yet 
strangely  little  attention,  that  Mr.  Childers,  in  the  interesting 
speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  announced  what,  coming  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  much 
less  than  official  willingness  to  go  considerably  beyond  the 
emigration  funds  at  present  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  so 
long  as  the  scheme  adopted  should  be  one  really  calculated  to 
relieve  permanently  the  congested  condition  of  Connaught  and 
Donegal,  and  not  merely  to  afford  temporary  relief.  Mr. 
Childers  laid  down  the  conditions  which  would  make  such  a 
scheme  satisfactory,  and  these  were,  in  general,  the  removal  of 
families  instead  of  individuals  from  holdings  insufficient  to 
support  them,  the  removal  of  them  in  comfort,  and  the  careful 
superintendence  of  their  reception  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States  under  conditions  calculated  to  promote  their  moral 
welfare  there.  Further,  he  required  that  there  should  be 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  holdings  abandoned,  as  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  support  of  a  family,  not  being  again  let  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  either  allowed  to  go  out  of  culti¬ 
vation,  or  absorbed  into  larger  holdings  not  inadequate  for 
the  comfortable  support  of  a  family. 

Now,  we  sincerely  believe  that  if,  as  Mr.  Childers  indicated, 
the  Government  are  determined  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  over-population  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Ireland,  and  of  preventing  it  from  recurring,  they 
have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Tuke’s 
Committee  that  that  policy  will  soon  become  very  popular 
with  the  people  of  Connaught  and  Donegal,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  at  all  difficult  to  secure  the  conditions  on  which  Mr. 
Childers  so  wisely  insisted.  We  do  not  say  that  the  offer 


which  has,  we  understand,  been  made  by  one  of  the  great 
Transatlantic  railway  contractors  to  provide  50,000  Irish  with 
suitable  holdings  on  the  railway,  should  be  accepted,  for  not  only 
would  there  be  great  difficulty  in  sending  out  that  number  of 
suitable  emigrants  at  once,  but  many  of  the  Irish  sent  would 
be  certainly  likely  to  disappoint  the  contractor  by  disappear¬ 
ing  very  soon  from  the  railway  lots  with  which  they  were 
provided.  Mr.  Tuke  has  quite  recently  declared  that  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  the  recent  settlement  superintended  by 
Father  Nugent  was  this, — that  the  Irish,  accustomed  to  small 
cottier  plots  of  ground,  were  frightened  by  the  number  of 
acres  which  they  were  expected  to  till,  and  had  disappeared, 
to  hire  themselves  out  at  St.  Paul’s  as  labourers  for  others. 
That  may  show  that  any  arrangement  on  a  grand  scale  to  send 
the  Connaught  cottiers  to  railway  lots  in  the  Far  West  might 
not  be  very  successful,  because  it  might  not  answer  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  contractors,  who  hope  in  this  way  to  make 
the  new  railway  extensions  pay.  But  none  the  less,  the 
emigration  superintended  by  Father  Nugent  appears  to 
have  answered  all  Mr.  Childers’s  conditions,  so  far  as  a 
vast  improvement, —  physical  and  moral, —  in  the  life 
of  the  families  sent  out  is  concerned  ;  indeed,  there  is  no 
ground  at  all  for  saying  that  any  of  the  emigrants  sent  out 
in  recent  years  have  not  changed  their  condition  abso¬ 
lutely  for  the  better,  and  sometimes  to  a  perfectly  marvellous 
extent.  Indeed,  this  is  not  wonderful,  to  any  one  who  had 
read  Lord  Dufferin’s  striking  evidence  on  this  subject  before 
the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Land  Commission.  Speaking  of  the 
small  scale  of  the  agriculture  to  which  the  Irish  have  been 
accustomed  in  Ireland,  and  the  much  larger  scale  they  would 
have  to  undertake  in  Canada,  Lord  Dufferin  said,  “  I  visited 
an  Icelandic  colony  [in  Canada],  and  the  Icelanders  are  people 
who  have  never  seen  a  road,  a  plough,  or  a  cornfield  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  you  cannot  imagine  people  less  adapted  to  transfer¬ 
ence  to  an  agricultural  district.  Yet  these  Icelanders,  though 
they  were  not  so  prosperous  as  the  others,  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  far  more  prosperous  than  they  would  have 
been  in  the  country  they  have  left.  They  have  been  driven 
forth  by  similar  forces  to  those  which  are  now  acting 
upon  the  people  in  the  We3t  of  Ireland,  and  they  were  so  con¬ 
tent  with  their  lot,  that  they  have  christened  their  new  home 
‘  Heaven.’  ”  It  seems  to  us  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to 
see  Connaught  and  Donegal  permanently  relieved  of  its 
starving  peasants  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Childers’s  semi-pro¬ 
posal, — perhaps  we  should  call  it  his  half-invitation  to  the 
well-wishers  of  Ireland  to  press  him  for  help, — ought  to 
be  closed  with  as  soon  as  possible,  and  translated  “from 
thought  into  action.” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  comply  with  all  his  conditions  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  he  really  expects  compliance.  Let  Mr. 
Tuke’s  Committee  ask  to  be  transformed  into  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  for  dealing  with  the  subject,  of  which  Mr.  Tuke  should 
be  the  head,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  with  the  other  volunteers 
who  have  helped  him  so  loyally  and  efficiently,  should  be 
members  ;  and  let  it  be  increased  by  some  of  the  leading 
Irishmen,  for  example,  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  and  any  others  who  are  not  so  timid  as  to  fear  identify¬ 
ing  themselves  with  a  purely  beneficent  emigration  scheme 
for  ridding  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  of  its  chronic  state  of 
bankruptcy.  Let  the  Government  increase  its  grant  for  each 
individual  sent  out  from  =£5  to  £7,  which  is  what  is,  on  an 
average,  barely  enough  to  cover  clothes  and  proper  provision 
for  the  emigrant  on  the  other  side.  Let  the  Commission  at 
once  put  themselves  in  communication  not  only  with  the 
Government  of  Canada,  but  with  the  Government  of  any 
of  the  Western  States  of  America  desiring  more  labour,  and  so 
secure  for  the  Irish  sent  positions  suitable  to  their  habits  and 
powers,  in  places  where  there  would  be  religious  teachers  anxious 
to  keep  them  faithful  to  their  convictions.  And  then  let  it  be 
provided  by  arrangement  with  the  landlords  and  their  agents, 
that  the  minute  holdings  relinquished  should  be  either  merged 
in  larger  and  more  profitable  holdings,  or  thrown  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  altogether.  At  the  present  time,  at  all  events,  this 
would  not  involve  any  further  cost,  since  it  is  the  bankrupt 
peasantry  whom  the  Government  are  anxious  to  relieve,  and  both 
landlords  and  agents  must  be  eager  to  prevent  these  bankrupt 
cottiers  from  multiplying  again  on  their  land.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  in  any  season  of  unexampled  prosperity,  when 
it  becomes  possible  for  very  poor  tenants  to  offer  un¬ 
reasonably  high  rents  for  minute  holdings,  the  temptation 
might  again  become  great  for  landlords,  or  agents  anxious 
to  raise  every  penny  they  can  for  their  landlords,  to 
readmit  cottiers  of  the  same  type,  whom  the  very  next  bad 
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season  would  ruin.  But  we  do  not  see  liow  any  conceivable 
precaution  could  be  effective  against  such  a  danger  as  this. 
The  hope, — and  the  reasonable  hope, — is  that  if  we  continue 
for  one  generation  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
West  of  Ireland, — to  get  the  peasantry  to  dread  these  very 
poor  and  small  holdings,  as  nothing  but  securities  for 
future  penury,  there  would  be  no  more  danger  of  the 
return  to  such  habits  of  life  than  there  is  now  in  Cum¬ 
berland  or  Essex.  We  cannot  provide  against  all  possible 
contingencies.  But  we  can  provide  a  reasonable  security  for 
permanent  improvement,  such  as  Mr.  Childers  pointed  out. 
It  seems  to  us  almost  incredible  that  after  such  a  speech  as 
Mr.  Childers’s,  those  who  see  that  the  emigration  of  at  least 
some  100,000  souls  from  the  West  of  Ireland  to  richer  soils  is 
the  true  remedy  for  the  distress  of  Connaught,  should  not  at 
once  avail  themselves  of  that  statesmanlike  suggestion,  and 
take  steps  to  bind  the  Government  to  the  course  indicated 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  remarkable,  though 
tentative  speech. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  LONDON  POLICE. 

IN  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  security  of  person  and  pro¬ 
perty  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  most  valued  of  bless¬ 
ings.  What  men  take  great  pains  to  gain  they  ordinarily  dis¬ 
like  losing  ;  consequently,  they  must  be  willing  to  pay  highly 
for  its  safe  keeping.  Comfort  becomes  dearer  to  them,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  means  of  obtaining  it  become  more  numerous 
and  more  accessible  ;  consequently,  bodily  pain,  which  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  comfort,  is  naturally  viewed  with  greater 
and  greater  dislike.  So  long  as  either  form  of  annoyance, 
loss  or  pain,  is  likely  to  happen  to  them,  they  are  kept  in 
constant  anxiety,  and  anxiety  is  in  itself  as  wearing  as 
loss  and  pain  put  together.  There  are  reasons  enough 
to  prove  a  position  which  might  seem  not  to  need  proof, 
and  yet  all  these  reasons  are  of  very  little  worth  by  the 
side  of  the  singular  fact  that  Londoners,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  city  in  the  world,  are 
content  to  go  without  an  advantage  which  can  be  bought,  and 
in  comparison  with  much  else  that  they  have  to  pay  for  can 
be  bought  very  cheaply.  London  might  be  made  so  secure, 
that  attacks  on  property,  and  attacks  upon  persons  when  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  attacks  upon  property,  might  be  almost 
unknown.  Under  any  circumstances,  this  last  limitation  would 
have  to  be  made,  because  assaults  prompted  by  anger  cannot  so 
easily  be  foreseen,  and,  therefore,  cannot  so  easily  be  prevented. 
The  man  who  commits  robbery  with  violence  is  a  member  of  a 
known  class,  and  the  desire  to  escape  detection  is  alwavs  pre¬ 
sent  with  him.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  passion  of  theft 
which  makes  the  thief  indifferent  whether  he  escapes  with  his 
booty,  or  is  captured  as  soon  as  he  has  got  possession  of  it. 
But  there  is  a  passion  of  cruelty,  a  passion  of  revenge,  a 
passion  of  sudden  rage,  and  any  one  of  these  may  make  the 
man  whom  it  animates  altogether  careless  of  consequences. 
There  are  men  who  would  beat  their  wives,  or  kick  a 
comrade  who  had  offended  or  injured  them,  inside  a  ring  of 
policemen. 

But  the  well-to-do  Londoner  is  not  concerned  with  criminals 
of  this  type.  The  assaults  that  he  has  cause  to  fear  have 
for  their  motive  his  watch  or  his  purse,  and  this  kind  of  emo¬ 
tion  is  kept  in  perfect  check  by  the  presence  of  a  constable. 
Yet  this  kind  of  security  so  easily,  and,  considering  the  num¬ 
bers  and  the  means  of  those  who  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  so 
cheaply  to  be  had,  is  enjoyed  in  a  very  imperfect  way  by 
Londoners, — how  imperfectly,  perhaps  they  hardly  realise 
themselves.  The  show  parts  of  London  are  usually  well 
guarded.  The  Thames  Embankment  is  an  exception,  but  then 
the  Thames  Embankment  is  only  a  show  part  of  London  by 
day.  There  is  no  need  to  pass  along  it  at  night,  and 
the  view  of  the  police  authorities  seems  to  be  that 
if  you  choose  to  go  that  way  to  see  the  moonlight  on 
the  river,  or  to  admire  the  long  line  of  quivering  lights,  or 
to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  air  or  the  absence  of  noise,  you 
are  fair  game  for  any  one  you  may  happen  to  find  there. 
Coventry  Street,  again,  and  the  Haymarket  and  Waterloo 
Place  are  not  well  looked  after  by  the  police.  But  then  the 
kind  of  disturbance  which  goes  on  there  at  certain  hours  of 
the  night  is,  so  to  speak,  part  of  the  show.  It  is  that  which 
ordinarily  takes  people  to  these  particular  streets  at  these  par¬ 
ticular  times.  Otherwise,  the  police  are  constantly  within 
reach  in  the  really  busy  parts  of  fashionable  London,  and  at 
any  point  or  time  when  there  is  any  special  need  for  them, 
they  are  usually  present  in  some  strength.  They  are  always 
to  be  found  marshalling  the  carriages  at  a  great  reception, 


and  directing  the  street  traffic  at  crowded  crossings,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  terror  that  reckless  hansoms  and  equally  reckless 
railway  vans  are  calculated  to  inspire,  there  is  none  of  their 
functions  that  calls  down  so  many  blessings  on  their  heads. 
But  as  we  go  out  towards  the  suburbs,  a  sad  falling-off  be¬ 
comes  visible.  When  the  foot-passenger  leaves  his  fellows 
behind,  the  sense  of  danger  which  was  dormant  in  the 
crowd,  wakes  to  life,  and  he  feels  keenly  how  much  his 
safety  hangs  on  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  the  presence 
of  a  policeman.  But  the  presence  is  vouchsafed  to  him 
at  intervals  so  remote,  that  do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  per¬ 
suade  himself  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  looks  up  one  loner, 
dimly-lighted  road  and  down  another,  and  even  listens  for  the 
distant  tread  of  those  heavily-booted  feet.  But  however  still 
the  night  air  may  be,  it  rarely  bears  such  music  to  his  ear : 
and  when,  at  last,  he  reaches  home  in  safety,  he  feels  that  it 
is  chance,  not  the  constable,  that  has  stood  his  friend.  Once 
there,  however,  he  is  inclined  to  wish  that  the  constable  had 
neglected  him  more  completely.  A  policeman  has  called,  it 
seems,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  tell  the  household  that 
there  are  burglars  about,  and  has  frightened  the  servants 
out  of  their  wits  by  stories  of  their  superhuman  cunning 
and  ruthless  cruelty.  That  is  his  only  appearance  during 
the  night,  and  if  the  inmates  happen  to  hear  him  trying 
the  doors  or  moving  about  in  the  garden,  they  are  too 
frightened  to  distinguish  the  footstep  of  the  protector  from 
that  of  the  assailant  against  whom  they  have  been  warned. 
Yet  the  outlay  needed  to  make  the  suburbs  as  secure  as  the 
more  central  parts  of  London  is  very  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  comfort  the  inhabitants  would  derive  from  the  sense  that 
they  were  so.  The  reason,  probably,  why  the  Metropolitan 
Police  is  so  much  too  weak  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  is  the 
disproportionate  value  of  property  in  certain  districts.  Any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  already.  Really,  this  is  no  argument  against 
the  increase,  because  the  unprotected  state  of  the  suburbs  is, 
in  part,  due  to  the  feeling  of  the  police  authorities  that  those 
who  pay  most  ought  to  get  most  in  return.  This  theory  is 
subversive,  however,  of  the  whole  principle  of  rating,  which  is 
that  the  administrative  unit  being  once  determined,  all  within 
it  pay  in  proportion,  not  to  their  wants,  but  to  their  means. 
The  absence  of  policemen  is  a  grievance  that  weighs  very 
heavily  on  the  London  suburbs,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
inhabitants  would  combine  to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Home  Secretary  in  regard  to  it.  They  could  do 
so  with  great  effect,  if  they  chose.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
would  not  long  withstand  the  representations  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Vestries  of  the  suburbs,  headed  by  the 
Members  for  the  boroughs  or  counties  in  which  these  suburbs 
are  situated. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  indeed,  the  order  has  been  given 
to  make  a  little  addition  to  the  London  Police.  The  reinforce¬ 
ment  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  and  now  that  it  has  come, 
no  one  can  complain  that  it  is  too  large.  Five  hundred  re¬ 
cruits  are  something,  but  they  are  not  much,  and  they  will 
probably  be  used,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  simply  to 
replace  trained  men  whose  services  are  needed  elsewhere.  Thus, 
for  the  moment,  the  effect  of  making  the  Force  stronger  may 
be  to  make  it,  as  regards  the  suburbs,  less  serviceable.  The 
motive  which  has  led  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  concede 
even  this  addition  has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  the 
state  of  the  suburbs.  The  Home  Secretary’s  business 
lies  with  the  more  central  parts,  and  it  is  in  those 
that  he,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  more  men  are  wanted.  In  this 
respect  he  is  perfectly  right.  The  Fenian  alarms  have  made 
the  duties  of  the  police  in  connection  alike  with  public  men 
and  public  buildings  a  great  deal  heavier  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  an  addition  of  five  hundred  men  to  the  total  strength  of 
the  force  is  no  more  than  is  wanted  to  meet  these  new  demands. 
But  the  needs  of  the  suburbs  are  permanent,  and  the  more  the 
attention  of  the  police  is  concentrated  upon  dynamite  in  West¬ 
minster,  the  more  free  the  housebreaker  and  the  footpad  will 
be  to  work  their  will  in  Blackheath  or  Wimbledon.  These  are 
the  kind  of  districts  whose  cause  seems  to  want  an  advocate, 
and  though  the  Home  Secretary  has  done  rightly  in  caring  for 
Whitehall  and  Palace  Yard,  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  forget 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  has  the  whole  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  in  charge,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  give 
a  proportionate  sense  of  security  to  every  part  of  it.  The 
local  High  Street  does  not  need  as  many  constables  as  Regent 
Street  or  Bond  Street  ;  but  equally  with  Regent  Street  or 
Bond  Street,  it  should  have  as  many  constables  as  it  does 
need. 
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SOCIALISM  AND  ANARCHISM  AT  GENEVA. 

T  |  THOUGH  among  the  thirty  thousand  foreigners  who  have 
chosen  Geneva  as  their  temporary  dwelling-place  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Russian  Nihilists,  French 
Anarchists,  and  German  Social  Democrats,  the  authorities  are 
never  in  fear  of  dynamite,  and  the  slender  police  force  keeps 
order  without  difficulty.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
except  for  religious  enthusiasts,  the  Genevan  Government  is 
one  of  the  most  tolerant  in  Europe.  Revolutionary  refugees 
enjoy  privileges  there  which  they  can  command  nowhere  else 
on  the  Continent,  and  they  are  careful  not  to  risk  expulsion  by 
proceedings  of  a  nature  to  imperil  the  public  peace  or  embroil  the 
Confederation  with  Foreign  Powers.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Prince  Krapotkine  (who  was  expelled  for  publishing,  under 
his  signature,  a  too  violent  protestation  against  the  execution 
of  Sophia  Petrowska,  and  parading  the  town  at  the  head  of 
an  Anarchist  procession),  they  overstep  the  line  which  divides 
liberty  from  licence  ;  but  as  a  rule,  they  take  their  measures 
so  well,  that  the  police  have  rarely  to  interfere.  For  instance, 
if  the  Revolte ,  which  preaches  the  gospel  of  dynamite  and  the 
duty  of  murder  with  a  ferocity  that  is  positively  appalling, 
were  openly  conducted  by  foreigners,  they  would  certainly  be 
expelled  and  the  paper  suppressed,  a  fate  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
befell  the  Anarchist  Avant  Garde ,  of  Chaux  de  Fonds  ;  but  the 
nominal  editor  and  publisher  being  Swiss,  they  cannot  be 
touched,  albeit,  as  is  well  known,  the  contributors  are  Russian 
refugees  and  French  Socialists. 

The  avowed  Anarchists  at  Geneva  are  probably  under  a 
hundred.  Even  on  so  important  an  occasion  as  the  recent 
manifestation  in  memory  of  the  Paris  Commune,  they  could 
not  muster  more  than  150,  of  whom  at  least  one-half  were 
outsiders.  Social  Democrats  who  seek  to  reorganise  society 
rather  by  a  revolution  of  the  State  than  its  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  are  more  numerous,  and  include  in  their  ranks  a  score 
or  two  of  Genevan  artisans  and  a  few  workmen  from 
German  Switzerland.  On  Sunday  last  they,  too,  celebrated 
by  a  meeting  the  anniversary  of  the  Commune.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Tonhalle,  the  assembly-room  of  a 
cafe  brassier ,  and  except  that  the  chairman  was  armed  with 
a  bell,  which  he  frequently  used,  and  the  audience  smoked 
hugely  and  consumed  much  beer,  the  proceedings  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  an  English  meeting.  Touching 
oratorical  effect,  however,  the  speeches  were  decidedly  superior 
to  the  speeches  generally  delivered  at  political  gatherings  in 
England.  Dullness  the  audience  would  by  no  means  tolerate. 
If  an  orator  became  a  little  tedious,  he  was  warned  by  cries  of 
u  A  Veau  /”  and  “  Plus  Jiaut !  ”  either  to  speak  better  and  louder, 
or  sit  down.  The  former  of  these  expressions  did  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  signify  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  thrown 
into  the  Lake,  but  that  recourse  to  the  decanter  of  water  that 
stood  before  him  might,  perchance,  enliven  his  waning  elo¬ 
quence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  speeches  were  marked  by 
an  entire  absence  of  argument.  The  style  of  these  was  that 
of  “Rollo’s  address  to  the  Peruvians,’’  dear  to  our  child¬ 
hood,  and  of  Bruce’s  address  to  his  soldiers  before  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn.  They  abounded  in  such  phrases 
as  “  Down  with  the  aristocrats  !”  “  Crush  the  bourgeoisie  !” 
“  Restore  to  the  disinherited  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
and  wealth  and  tyranny,  poverty  and  virtue,  were  treated 
as  convertible  terms.  The  Government  of  Switzerland 
received  no  better  measure  than  that  of  neighbouring  monar¬ 
chies.  One  speaker,  who  described  himself  as  a  Swiss  work¬ 
man,  adduced  as  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
Republican  institutions  that  in  Geneva, — relatively  to  its  size 
one  of  the  richest  of  European  cities, — there  are  people  who 
lack  bread,  and  that  multitudes  of  Swiss  citizens  are  every 
year  compelled  to  seek  abroad  the  work  they  cannot  find 
at  home.  The  panacea  for  these  evils  is,  of  course, 
the  establishment  of  the  Social  Republic ;  in  other  words, 
of  Socialism  organised  by  the  State.  How  this  is  to  improve 
matters,  or  how  any  conceivable  scheme  can  protect  men  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  folly,  idleness,  and  improvidence, 
nobody  condescended  to  explain.  The  new  Republic,  more¬ 
over,  as  described  by  some  of  its  advocates,  would,  if  it  could 
be  established,  be  one  of  the  most  grinding  tyrannies  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  the  conception  of  this  truth  that 
has  constrained  men  like  Krapotkine  and  Reclus  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Anarchism  ;  and  between  Anarchists  and  State  Socialists 
there  reigns  a  feud  as  bitter  as  ever  reigned  between  orthodox 
Mahommedans  and  their  Shiite  brethren.  At  Geneva,  they 
could  not  so  far  sink  their  differences  as  to  celebrate  in  com¬ 
mon  the  anniversary  of  the  “  epoch-making  ”  Commune. 


The  words  farm ,  misere,  prole'taire  were  often  in  the  mouths 
of  the  speakers  at  this  meeting,  yet  it  was  abundantly  evident 
that  none  of  them  was  either  poor  or  hungry,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  had  any  right  whatever  to  represent  the 
Proletariat  whose  cause  they  professed  to  plead.  Workmen 
some  of  them  may  have  been,  at  any  rate  they  said  so ;  but 
almost  all  were  of  the  well-fed  sort,  dressed  in  broad-cloth, 
and  in  no  respect  save  by  their  red  badges  distinguishable  from 
the  bourgeoisie  whom  they  are  never  tired  of  reviling.  Shortly 
before  the  termination  of  the  proceedings,  a  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent  occurred.  While  an  impassioned  and  elegantly  attired 
Socialist  was  denouncing  traders  and  employers  in  the  accepted 
fashion,  a  sturdy,  brown-faced  fellow,  one  of  the  very  few 
genuine,  hard-fisted  sons  of  toil  in  the  room,  asked  the 
speaker  to  “  show  his  hands.”  This  demand  was  warmly 
supported  and  as  warmly  opposed,  whereupon  a  disturbance 
ensued,  and  the  manifestation  ended  in  a  free-fight  and  a 
general  skedaddle. 

This  incident  goes  to  prove,  what  those  who  have  studied  the 
question  already  know,  that  the  Proletariat  has  not  yet  become 
Socialist,  and  that  real  poverty  is  least  among  the  causes  of 
Socialism.  Its  causes  are  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  and  the  decay  of  faith.  Education  is  sharpen¬ 
ing  men’s  faculties,  giving  them  new  desires,  making  them 
more  apprehensive  as  to  the  future  and  more  envious  of  the 
rich,  at  the  very  time  that  the  increase  of  scepticism,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  hope  of  immortality  and  destroying  the 
idea  of  duty,  renders  them  more  resolute  to  enjoy  the  present. 
There  are  observers  who  think  that  the  Communistic  move¬ 
ment  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  in  this  opinion  the  present 
writer  is  reluctantly  constrained  to  concur. 


THE  DYNAMITE  DANGER. 

N  the  Spectator  of  October  19th,  1878,  the  present  writer  called 
attention  to  the  very  slight  evidence  producible  for  the  fixed 
impression  in  the  European  mind  that  Science  would  always  be 
found  friendly  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  That  impres¬ 
sion  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  idea  current  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  men  supposed  that  science  was  akin  to  magic,  and  if  not  in¬ 
evitably  diabolic,  at  least  deserving  of  the  suspicion  of  the  wise. 
There  were  doubts  even  about  medicine,  while  a  mechanician,  and 
still  more  a  chemist,  of  any  unusual  attainments  was  held  to  be 
a  kind  of  sorcerer,  whom  the  Church  would  do  well  to  hand 
over  to  the  secular  arm.  After  the  invention  of  printing,  this 
feeling  gradually  died  away,  till,  from  the  first  ascent  of  the 
Montgolfiers  in  their  perfectly  useless  balloon  to  the  discovery  of 
the  electric  light,  every  scientific  discovery  was  hailed  with  a 
sort  of  rapture  of  popular  applause.  Anybody  who  ap¬ 
plied  scientific  knowledge  to  the  work  of  life  was  regarded 
as  a  benefactor ;  and  if  he  died  a  millionaire,  as  Arkwright 
did  and  Bessemer  will,  was  quoted  in  books  like  Mr.  Smiles’  as 
an  instance  of  the  success  achieved  by  industry  and  brain.  The 
time,  however,  has  arrived  when  we  may  be  on  the  edge  of  a 
reversion  to  the  ancient  feeling.  The  contingency  to  which  we 
pointed  in  1878  as  probable  has  occurred.  Science,  which  had 
armed  civilisation,  has  now  armed  savagery.  The  bad  and  the 
mad  have  obtained  from  science  command  of  a  strong  weapon 
of  destruction,  which  they  can  carry  about,  can  conceal,  and  can 
use  without  committing  suicide,  and  the  whole  world  is  the 
worse  for  “  a  triumph  of  the  intellect.”  The  dangerous  classes 
have  learned  from  the  savants  that  nitric  acid  mixed  in  a  certain 
proportion  with  any  combustible,  cotton,  or  glycerine,  or  the 
like,  will  make  an  explosive  of  great  force,  and  that  by  using 
very  simple  means  they  can  keep  and  fire  the  mixture  without 
executing  themselves.  Some  chemist,  or  firework-maker,  or  ex¬ 
perimental  artillerist  has  told  them  that,  though  the  best 
nitro-explosives  are  highly  dangerous  to  keep  or  use,  poor 
explosives  of  the  kind  can  be  kept  or  fired  safely,  if  only 
made  active  by  a  little  fulminate  of  mercury.  A  minute  metal 
capsule  of  that  substance  explodes  with  such  energy  that,  to  use 
common  words,  it  fires  all  the  atoms  in  the  mass  of  an  in¬ 
different  preparation  of  nitrieised  cotton  or  glycerine,  or  other 
combustible,  in  the  same  indivisible  point  of  time,  and  makes  the 
preparation  as  effective  in  shattering  power  as  if  it  were  of  the 
highest,  and,  therefore,  most  dangerous  quality.  A  slow  fuse, 
which  is  in  principle  only  improved  touchwood,  fires  the  ful¬ 
minate,  the  fulminate  fires  the  “  dynamite  ” — nitrieised  cotton — 
and  there  is  a  bombshell  as  destructive  as  any  artillerist  can 
throw.  Anybody,  good  or  bad,  can,  in  fact,  with  the  help  of  a 
chemical  student,  firework-maker,  or  assistant  in  a  gun  foundry, 
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place  himself  in  possession  of  a  battery  of  artillery  which  is  not, 
as  batteries  go,  very  powerful,  and  cannot  he  used  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  still  can  for  purposes  of  pure  destruction  he  made 
highly  efficient.  Anybody  careless  of  life,  with  a  pound 
of  dynamite  and  a  pinch  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury, 
can  make  himself  as  dangerous  as  if  he  could  direct 
an  eighty-ton  gun.  Science  has,  in  fact,  armed  men  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  character  with  a  strong  weapon,  and  we 
are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  result.  It  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning,  for  the  callous  races  have  not  yet  learned  the  facts,  or 
the  kind  of  advantage  which  the  new  agent  will  give,  say,  to  the 
Chinese,  who  do  not  mind  expending  themselves,  and  who  might 
conquer  Asia  with  explosives  without  drawing  a  sword ;  but  even 
the  beginning  is  not  pleasant.  Everywhere,  except,  as  yet,  in 
America,  the  enemies  of  society,  whether  good  or  bad — for  it  is  bad 
analysis  to  lump  them  all  together — are  excited  by  possession  of 
the  new  power,  are  using  it,  and,  still  more,  are  threatening  to 
use  it,  with  results  which  positively  intoxicate  them  till  their 
consciences  are  paralysed  as  by  a  strong  drug.  That  effect 
of  power  of  any  sort  has  been  noted  for  ages,  and  we 
are  writing  gravely  when  we  state  our  belief  that  on  some 
natures  this  power  of  using  dynamite  has  a  directly  demoral¬ 
ising  effect,  like  that  of  despotic  authority  on  some  others. 
The  disparity  between  the  means  and  the  result  tempts 
them,  till  the  injury  to  mankind  dies  away  out  of  the  thoughts 
of  men  who,  if  only  compelled  to  witness  the  suffering  they 
cause,  would  feel  like  the  wretched  man  found  dying  this  week 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  kill  the  Czar,  and 
at  a  Guards’  dinner  in  the  disguise  of  a  waiter  actually  reached 
the  Sovereign’s  person.  He  was,  however,  too  close ;  he  realised 
the  horror  of  his  own  deed,  and  rather  than  perform  it,  stepped 
out  and  killed  himself.  It  was  not  fear, — he  could  have  killed 
himself  just  as  easily  a  moment  after  the  assassination  ;  it  was 
conscience,  to  which  suicide  appeared  either  a  less  crime 
than  murder,  or  —  for  we  must  allow  for  the  Continental 
opinion  on  the  subject  —  no  crime  at  all.  The  new  power 
is  therefore  frequently  used,  how  frequently  the  world 
scarcely  perceives.  The  big  explosions  drown  in  the  general 
memory  the  little  explosions,  but  they  are  so  frequent  that  we 
believe  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  week  passes  without 
some  act  of  wilful  destruction  in  which  a  nitrous  compound  has 
been  employed.  In  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in 
England,  in  Belgium,  “  an  explosion,”  now  directed  against  a 
church,  again  against  a  bank,  often  against  a  coimting-house, 
and  anon  against  a  public  building,  is  always  happening. 

It  is  natural  enough  under  such  circumstances  that  there 
should  be  first  panic  and  then  keen  inquiry  into  methods  of 
prevention,  and  the  panic  is  not  diminished  by  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  we  believe  Governments  and  savants  have  as  yet 
alike  been  driven,  that  very  little  more  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  precaution,  and  that  society  must  be  protected  by  the  old 
device  of  incessant  watchfulness.  The  manufacture  of  the 
nitricised  compounds  cannot  be  effectually  forbidden.  The  best 
way  to  restrict  it,  no  doubt,  as  Truth  has  suggested,  is  to  regu¬ 
late  the  making  of  nitric  acid ;  but  experience  shows  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  anarchists  are  the  lower  men 
of  science  and  the  workmen  trained  in  laboratories,  who 
feel  with  a  half-lunatic  bitterness  the  difference  between 
their  intellectual  acquirements  and  their  position, — and 
under  the  advice  of  such  men,  nitric  acid  can  be  made 
almost  as  easily  as  illicit  potheen.  It  is,  after  all,  only 
a  product  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol  properly 
heated  up,  and  neither  substance  can  be  made  inaccessible  to 
chemists.  As  to  suppressing  the  application  of  the  acid,  when 
obtained,  to  combustibles,  we  might  as  well  try  to  suppress 
lucifer-matches.  “  Dynamite  ” — the  acid  once  granted — can  be 
made  in  a  barn,  or  a  forest,  or  a  room  in  a  great  city,  and  its 
manufacture  can  no  more  be  prevented  than  illicit  distillation. 
Terror  will  not  do  it,  for  the  illicit  manufacturers  can  trust  one 
another  so  far ;  and  if  we  go  too  far  in  terror,  the  tribunals  will 
not  convict.  Moreover,  Governments  and  miners  both  want 
the  explosives,  and  it  is  from  official  stores  and  mining  stores 
that  the  regular  Anarchists  have  usually  procured  it.  The 
reports  are  constant,  especially  in  Russia,  of  large  thefts  from 
the  arsenals  and  from  manufactories  such  as  the  one  which  is 
recently  reported  to  have  despatched  fifty  tons  in  a  single  ship. 
A  crusade  against  dynamite  would  require  the  consent  of  all 
Governments,  those  of  Asia  included,  and  of  all  men  with 
chemical  knowledge ;  and  such  a  consensus  is  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  be  procured.  To  arrange  that  the  posses¬ 


sion  of  a  nitricised  combustible  without  a  special  licence,  only 
to  be  issued  from  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  should  be  a  highly 
penal  offence,  would,  no  doubt,  facilitate  the  action  of  the  police, 
but  then  it  would  also  facilitate  malignant  denunciations  to  an 
almost  unbearable  degree.  Ho  one  would  be  safe  against  the 
possible  finding  of  dynamite  on  his  premises,  and  chemists 
especially  would  lead  miserable  lives.  As  to  punishing  its  use, 
the  law  is  already  severe  enough.  To  blow  up  a  human  being  is 
a  capital  offence,  and  to  try  to  blow  up  a  building  is  punishable 
with  fourteen  years’  penal  servitude,  aud  if  we  made  the  latter 
offence  capital,  we  should  only  increase  the  readiness  to  take 
life,  and  perhaps  demoralise  j  uries. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  done,  except  watch,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  avoid  panic.  The  reasons  for  the  latter  are  patent,  but 
still,  fear  tends  to  exaggeration.  The  precise  force  of  dynamite 
varies  under  conditions  not  yet  fully  known,  but  the  experts 
think  ten  times  the  force  of  gunpowder  a  fair  description,  and 
ten  times  two  or  three  pounds  of  powder  will  not  destroy  a  town. 
Even  larger  quantities  can  only  wreck  the  spaces  they  can  reach, 
and  their  effects  can  no  more  go  through  a  curvature  of  the 
earth  than  the  effects  of  gunpowder  can.  It  is  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful,  for  example,  if  the  means  exist  of  destroying  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  has  been  threatened  in  the  anonymous  letter  to  the 
Member  for  Helston,  unless  the  criminal  could  not  only  enter  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  but  would  consent  to  his  own  nearly  inevit¬ 
able  destruction.  As  for  the  “  far  stronger  means  than  dynamite  ” 
talked  of  in  American  meetings,  they  either  do  not  exist,  or 
they  require  for  their  manufacture  and  use  that  supreme  self- 
devotion  which  is  so  rarely  found  in  the  enemies  of  society 
when  required  to  do  work  involving  their  own  lives.  Those 
who  would  risk  being  blown  up  to  kill  an  emperor  will  not  risk 
being  blown  up  to  manufacture  the  needful  detonator.  The 
“  fulminates  ”  so  often  talked  of  have  an  objection  to  be  called 
into  existence,  and  resent  the  processes  with  an  energy  against 
which  science  has  hitherto  struggled  in  vain  ;  while  the  asphyxi¬ 
ating  agents  are  probably  not  very  destructive.  The  evidence 
is  very  imperfect,  because  even  men  of  science  cannot  make  ex¬ 
periments  in  massacre  ;  but  Members  of  the  House  may  be  fairly 
sure  that  they  cannot  be  all  choked  at  once.  The  vapour  of 
prussic  acid,  to  describe  unscientifically  the  most  deadly  of 
known  asphyxiators,  would  give  them  time  to  get  away,  though 
the  hindmost  might  have  faintiug  fits.  Of  course,  agents  far 
stronger  than  any  known  may  yet  be  discovered,  and  human 
society  may  have  a  difficult  battle  to  fight,  but  after  all,  human 
nature  does  not  change  its  characteristics.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  in  history  when  a  discontented  sailor  could  not  fire 
his  ship,  or  a  discontented  reaper  destroy  the  ricks,  or  a  dis¬ 
contented  criminal  kill  anybody  he  chose,  if  he  would  give  his 
own  life  in  exchange.  The  people  of  Moscow  knew  no  science 
when  they  fired  their  city1',  and  the  Communists  of  Paris  did 
more  harm  with  their  cans  of  earth-oil  than  the  “  Dynamiteurs  ” 
have  ever  done  since.  Man  has  always  been  able  to  destroy 
if  he  pleased,  and  the  new  power  of  knocking  great  holes  in 
houses,  though  terrible  to  individuals,  is  against  States  less  for¬ 
midable  than  it  appears.  The  rage  against  society  has  been  inten¬ 
sified  of  late,  and  the  rage  against  particular  Governments  ;  but 
after  all,  the  old  impulses  were  quite  as  formidable.  We  think  the 
Fenians  horrid,  but  the  thatchers  of  Calcutta,  quite  ordinary 
and  skilful  workmen,  used,  when  work  was  slack,  to  make  the 
adjutant  birds  carry  fireballs  (goals,  made  of  rice  and  powdered 
coal)  to  the  roofs,  burn  down  a  few  acres  of  thickly  inhabited 
houses,  and  then  go  to  work  for  a  few  months  to  rethatch  the  new 
buildings.  Malice  is  nearly  as  dangerous  as  fanaticism,  greed 
as  dreaminess,  the  hatred  that  comes  of  want  as  the  hatred  that 
springs  from  brooding  over  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  The 
Armada  was  at  least  as  formidable  as  “Mr.  Crowe,  of  Peoria,” 
if  there  is  such  a  person,  yet,— “  Afflavit  Deus,  et  dissipati  sunt.” 


CONTENT. 

THE  question  which  has  lately  been  raised  in  these  columns 
as  to  the  spiritual  character  of  Content  deserves  some 
consideration.  It  seems  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  we  will  never¬ 
theless  say  it,  that  properly  understood,  there  is  no  more  am¬ 
bitious  and  aspiring  virtue  than  Content  in  the  Christian  sense, 
— none  fuller  of  true  passion  in  the  highest  meaning  of  that 
great,  but  much  abused  word.  In  this  sense,  Content  is,  indeed, 
something  far  higher  than  the  virtue  which  Dekker  apostrophised 
in  the  beautiful  lines, — “  Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden 
slumbers,  0  sweet  Content  ?”  In  the  Christian  sense,  Content  has 
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often  no  golden  slumbers ;  it  is  not  only  not  apathy,  not  sluggish¬ 
ness,  not  passiveness  of  mind,  but  in  St.  Paul’s  sense  it  is  radically 
inconsistent  with  any  dwindlingtendencies, — with  shrinkings  and 
contractings  of  the  mind  within  the  physical  limits  assigned  to  it. 
The  ideal  of  Content  set  before  us  by  St.  Paul  is  not  passive 
acquiescence  in  anything,  but  rather  a  state  of  mind  such  as  the 
Stoics  cultivated,  minus  its  haughtiness  and  its  affectation  of  self- 
sufficiency.  It  is  not  an  elastic  contractibility  enabling  us  to  move 
without  friction  within  the  external  conditions  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  but  an  expansive  force  which  regards  these  external 
conditions, — change  as  they  may, — as  the  appointed  meat  and 
drink  of  the  higher  spiritual  qualities,  the  qualities  by  virtue  of 
which  we  are  bound  either  so  to  mould  the  circumstances  which 
need  moulding,  or  so  to  mould  ourselves,  as  to  derive  from  these 
circumstances,  or  from  our  own  action  upon  them,  the  very 
stimulus  or  nourishment  which  we  most  need.  Take  the  pass¬ 
age  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  to  the  Church  at  Philippi 
what  he  means  by  Content,  and  notice  in  what  curious  and 
absolute  contrast  it  is  to  anything  like  supineness  or  passivity. 
He  expresses  his  joy  that  the  Church  there  had  revived  its 
intention  of  sending  him  help,  and  goes  on,  “Not  that  I  speak 
in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therein  to  be  content.”  But  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  recommend  passive  acquiescence  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  the  external  conditions  of  existence  when  it  is 
possible  to  change  them  for  the  better,  for  the  whole  passage  is  a 
frank  admission  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  display  of  generosity 
by  the  Church  at  Philippi,  extremely  thankful  that  they  had 
exerted  themselves  once  and  again  on  his  behalf,  and  very  grateful 
personally  to  those  who  had  been  the  chief  movers  in  the  matter. 
What  he  insists  on  is  that  if  the  external  conditions  of  one’s  lot 
suggest  active  exertion  in  order  that  they  may  be  altered  for  the 
better,  the  active  exertion  shall  be  forthcoming  ;  while  if  they 
suggest  active  exertion  not  for  the  purpose  of  altering  them,  but 
of  altering  oneself  so  as  to  make  a  better  use  of  them,  then  that 
that  active  exertion  also  shall  be  forthcoming.  Butin  all  and  every 
case,  the  virtue  of  Content  does  not  consist  in  shrinking  within 
the  limits  set  you,  but  in  going  out  of  yourself,  so  to  transform  and 
transmute  the  conditions  in  which  you  find  yourself  as  to  make 
them  feed  some  of  the  highest  passions  of  the  soul, — gratitude, 
if  the  particular  conditions  specially  call  for  gratitude ;  patience 
and  forbearance  and  fortitude,  if  they  call  for  patience,  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  fortitude  ;  inextinguishable  zeal,  persuasiveness,  and 
sympathy,  if  the  external  circumstances  seem  to  cry  out  for  the 
exercise  of  a  strong  moulding  and  transforming  power  to  recast 
and  renovate  them.  Want,  says  St.  Paul,  is  as  great  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this  alchemy  of  the  soul  as  wealth.  He  has 
learned  “how  to  be  in  want”  and  “how  to  abound,”  “how 
to  be  hungry”  and  “how  to  be  filled,”  and  yet  whether  wanting 
or  abounding,  whether  hungry  or  filled,  in  either  case  alike  how 
to  be  equally  well  satisfied  with  the  opportunity  affoi'ded  by  the 
moment  for  responding  in  the  right  way,  whether  to  the  want, 
or  to  its  satisfaction,  or  to  the  call  for  active  exertion.  There 
is  no  passage  in  any  spiritual  writer  which  depicts  a  more  active, 
a  more  expansive,  a  more  positively  exalted  attitude  of  mind 
than  St.  Paul  describes  in  this  passage  as  the  virtue  of  Content. 
Content  is  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  nothing  can  foil  the 
energyof  the  spirit.  It  is  the  quality,  which,  having  evoked  gener¬ 
osity  in  others,  flows  forth  in  gratitude  for  that  generosity ; 
which,  having  failed  to  evoke  generosity,  manifests  itself  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  disappointment  and  patient  trust  in  the  future  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  sown  ;  which,  having  neither  succeeded  nor  failed, 
but  only  perceived  that  more  needs  to  be  done  before  the  work  is 
finished,  shows  itself  in  loyal  and  unremitting  endeavour  to  stir  to 
generous  effort  those  who  are  as  yet  supine.  This  is  what  the 
true  Content  means, — that  hearty  willingness  alike  for  calamity, 
or  joy,  or  weighty  responsibility,  which  is  inspired  by  the 
magic  secret  that  in  each  condition  alike  there  is  some 
divine  spring  of  help,  some  opportunity  of  so  dealing 
that  the  actual  conditions,  however  apparently  calamitous, 
shall  be  better,  there  and  then,  than  any  alternative,  however 
bright.  This  is  certainly  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  regarded 
Content, — as  resourcefulness  of  the  highest  kind,  involving  a 
spiritual  elasticity  of  the  highest  kind,  a  power  to  transform 
what  often  seemed  like  mere  wounds  and  pangs  and  fetters  into 
new  strength  and  life  aud  freedom.  Surely  nothing  less  like  a 
merely  passive  virtue  can  be  imagined  than  the  virtue  of 
Content  as  described  by  St.  Paul. 

But,  doubtless,  thei'e  is  a  sense  in  which  the  world  is  right 
in  supposing  that  Content,— even  true  Christian  Content,— en¬ 


courages  what  the  world  wrongly  regards  as  supineness,  apathy, 
pliancy  to  circumstance.  The  superstition, — for  superstition  it 

is,  — that  human  energy  should  be  strung  to  its  highest  pitch  to 
peoirle  the  earth,  to  multiply  material  wealth,  and  to  increase  the 
physical  resources  of  civilisation,  is  one  with  which  the  exercise  of 
the  virtue  of  Christian  Content  can  never  be  reconciled.  If  you 
are  to  regard  want  or  demand  only  and  solely  as  providing  the 
opportunity  for  an  increased  supply,  and  not  also  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  teaching  you  how  best  to  bear,  and  learn  the  lesson 
of,  want,  you  certainly  do  not  regard  it  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view.  We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  the  Gospel  of 
what  we  may  call  the  Teutonic  races,  the  first  duty  of  man  is  to 
overcome  physical  difficulties  wherever  they  ai'e  not  insuperable, 
and  to  engage  his  whole  soul  in  the  conflict  with  the  natural 
obstacles  to  human  desires ;  but  this  is  not  a  Christian  and  not 
a  true  Gospel.  It  is,  as  Cai-lyle  would  say,  a  Berserkir  Gospel, 
the  Gospel  of  the  Sea-kings,  the  Gospel  of  men  who  had 
derived  their  religion  more  from  the  worship  of  Thor  than 
from  the  worship  of  Christ;  but  it  is  not  a  Gospel  that  regards 
the  perfection  of  the  inward  nature, — and  especially  the  power 
at  any  higher  call  to  forbear  seeking  what  you  most  desire, — as 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
desires.  In  this  matter  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Pro- 
testaut  peoples  have  never  yet  recovered  the  higher  stand-point  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  the  Renaissance, — the  stand¬ 
point  from  which  it  matters  comparatively  little  whether  man 
achieves  wonders  or  not  in  the  conquest  of  the  physical  world, 
so  long  as  he  can  achieve  those  greater  wonders  which  consist 
in  learning  to  extract  gladness  of  the  heart  from  persecution 
and  misfortune,  and  true  humility  fi'om  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
praise.  Even  Matthew  Arnold, — who,  with  all  his  scepticism, 
thoroughly  understands  one  of  the  great  key-notes  of  Christ¬ 
ianity, — teaches  England  a  great  and  needful  lesson,  when  he 
reminds  us  how  scornfully  the  more  spiritual  East  regarded  the 
physical  irresistibility  of  Rome 

“  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 

She  let  the  Legions  thunder  past, 

And  plunged  in  thought  again.” 

The  “  Secret  of  Jesus,”  as  even  Matthew  Arnold  teaches  us,  is 
the  secret  that  the  satisfaction  of  desii'e  is  often  a  very  poor 
thing,  as  compared  with  the  deliberate  waiving  of  our  own 
desire,  of  our  own  self-will, — a  waiving  of  self-will  which 
expresses  an  inward  and  higher  form  of  the  spiritual  will 
itself.  But  which  of  the  Teutonic  nations  at  least,  has 
learned  this  secret  ?  Not  the  English,  who  will  cloud 
heaven  and  disfigure  earth  to  get  over  a  slight  difficulty 
in  moving  a  few  tons  of  slate;  not  the  Yankees,  who  sweep  Red 
Indians  out  of  their  path  much  as  they  sweep  rattlesnakes,  with 
a  total  disregard  of  the  opportunity  offered  them  for  chastising 
their  own  desires ;  not  the  Germans,  who  lavish  blood  and 
iron  for  rebuilding  their  empire,  when  they  might  have  rebuilt 

it,  probably  even  more  solidly,  by  a  less  liberal  expenditure 
of  sweetness  and  light.  Nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has 
any  great  modern  people  learned  the  secret.  The  view  that  the 
renunciation  of  a  certain  class  of  natural  desires  is  often 
essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  wants  of  an  infinitely  higher 
and  purer  order,  is,  we  should  say,  almost  confined  now-a-days 
to  a  few  spiritual  Christians, — mostly  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
or  Quakers, — and  a  few  spiritual  Buddhists,  amongst  whom  we 
might,  perhaps,  include  Mr.  Arnold,  and  all  the  other  believers 
in  “  the  Secret  of  Jesus,”  who,  nevertheless,  professedly  at 
least,  worship  only  “  a  stream  of  tendency  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness.”  Protestantism,  properly  so  called, 
though  in  many  respects  a  noble  and  spiritual,  and  in  every 
respect  a  most  manful  creed,  is  in  essence  a  fighting  creed, 
and  a  ci'eed  which  can  hardly  understand  the  overcoming 
of  evil  by  any  power  but  that  of  fighting,  a  creed  whose 
devotees  have  never  seriously  considered  or  entei'ed  into  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  our  Lord’s  hint  that  thei'e  is  much  evil  which  will  never 
be  overcome  by  fighting  it,  and  which  may  be  ovei'come  by 
ceasing  to  resist  it, — by  suddenly  conceding  to  its  aggi-essive 
injustice  even  moi'e  of  that  which  you  have  a  right  to  con¬ 
cede,  than  evil  itself  demands.  But  then  Pi-otestantism  is  not 
the  religion  of  Content ;  it  is  the  religion  of  Discontent,  of  noble 
discontent,  of  grand  discontent,  of  laborious  discontent,  but  of 
discontent  all  the  same,  discontent  with  the  physical  obstacles 
to  progress,  discontent  .  with  the  moi'al  obstacles  to  pro¬ 
gress,  and  discontent,  most  of  all,  with  the  moral  failures 
and  collapses  within.  In  Cai'lyle’s  life  and  writings  you  sea 
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this  discontent  written  out  large,— unassuaged  by  any  gleam  of 
revelation, — and  reduced  to  the  naked  rage  of  its  primeval 
genius.  So  far  as  we  know  Protestantism,  Content  has 
never  been  one  of  its  favourite  virtues.  It  has  always  preached 
the  crusade  against  external  difficulties  rather  than  that  magic 
■“secret  of  Jesus,” — the  surrender  of  the  self-will  which  loves  to 
wrestle  with  these  difficulties.  It  has  preached  the  gospel 
of  Progress,  and  not  the  gospel  of  Content.  But  surely 
-there  is  a  limit  to  the  truth  of  this  gospel  of  progress, 
.and  surely  most  of  us  have  long  ago  passed  that  limit. 
The  English  people  at  least  have,  we  believe,  much  more 
to  learn  in  the  direction  of  the  surrender  of  their  self-will 
and  their  darling  desires,  than  they  have  in  the  direction  of  the 
maxim,  “  It's  dogged  as  does  it.”  It  is  by  no  means  always 
dogged  as  does  it.”  Or  rather,  if  it  be  “  dogged  as  doe3  it,” 
the  thing  which  “  dogged  ”  does,  is  often  not  nearly  so  well 
worth  doing  as  the  thing  which  renunciation  does,  if  renuncia¬ 
tion  be  animated  by  a  truly  spiritual  motive.  The  creation  of 
the  Christian  character  is  a  product  partly  of  Christian  effort, 
but  partly  of  the  consequence  of  renouncing  effort  where  the  object 
of  the  effort  is  desired,  as  it  so  often  is,  chiefly  out  of  indomitable 
self-will.  The  self-will  of  Englishmen  is  apt  to  be  indomitable  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  paradox,  the  victories  of  the  spirit 
which  is  content  often  to  welcome  defeat,  are  much  greater  than 
-the  victories  of  the  spirit  which  revels  in  the  reputation  of 
indomitability,  and  holds  on  to  self-will  even  with  its  dying 
.clutch. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

— -* - 

'CONTENTMENT  AND  THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

■Sir, — Does  not  the  question  altogether  turn  on  what  is  meant 
by  contentment?  To  be  contented  is,  of  course,  quite  compatible 
with  the  being  eager  to  rise  above  the  station  in  which  one  is 
born.  It  is  not  the  suppression  of  aspiration  or  acquiescence  in 
a  stunted,  limited,  undeveloped,  down-trodden  condition  of  life. 
A  contented  man  may  be  always  striving  to  remove  the  obsta¬ 
cles,  social  and  other,  that  ought  not  to  be  before  him  ;  and  to 
destroy  privilege,  and  everything  that  artificially  favours  one 
against  another.  The  word  for  contented  in  the  New  Testament 
>is  xiiTxpx.n;,  “self-sufficient.”  And  so  to  be  contented  means 
do  be  able  to  bear  up  oneself,  at  whatever  stage  of  one’s 
progress  one  may  be ;  to  be  self-possessed,  not  fretful, 
not  out  of  sorts,  ceguanimis,  not  inclined  to  murmur 
•against  God,  not  malevolent  towards  one’s  fellow-men,  not 
■envious,  or  jealous,  or  bitter  against  one’s  fellow-men,  but  cheer¬ 
ful  and  gracious.  And  to  be  contented  also  includes  the  being  not 
■addicted,  or  a  slave,  to  the  love  of  money,  according  to  the 
■words  ’ AQt'Axpyupo;  6  rpoTTo:  of  Hebrews  xiii.,  5.  And  so,  “the 
■state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  ”  (not  to 
speak  of  the  words  being  addressed  to  children,  who  have  all 
their  lives  before  them),  is  not  a  fixed,  unchangeable  state,  until 
I  have  done  my  best,  and  reached  the  last  and  highest  position 
that  I  can  reach.  I  would  just  add  that,  much  as  some  might 
wish  it  to  do  so,  the  word  betters  evidently  and  historically  does 
not  mean  those  who  are  more  good  than  one  is  oneself,  but 
“those  who  are  over  one  in  the  Lord.  And  it  is  most  important 
to  insist,  especially  in  these  days,  for  the  maintenance  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  life,  that  there  are  those  who  are  rightfully 
•clothed  with  authority,  placed  over  us,  ordained,  by  God. — I  am, 
-Sir,  &c., 

St.  John's,  Westminster.  Henry  D.  Thomas. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  S.  Headlain  denies  that  the  words  “  my  betters  ”  mean 
“  those  of  higher  rank  than  myself.”  Shakespeare,  however, 
•uses  the  phrase  in  a  convincing  way.  I  quote  a  few  out  of 
many  instances  :  — 

Tempest,  i.,  2  :  That  I  am  more  better  than  Prospero,  master  of  a 
full,  poor  cell,  and  thy  no  greater  father. 

Twelfth  Night,  i.,  3  :  As  [good  as]  any  man  in  Illyria . 

Tinder  the  degree  of  my  betters. 

As  You  Like  It,  i.,  1  :  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better, 
in  that  you  are  the  first-born. 

King  John,  i.,  1  :  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

Henry  V.,  iv.,  1  :  What  are  you  ?  Pistol.  As  good  a  gentleman  as 
the  Emperor.  K.  H.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  King. 

I.  Henry  VI.,  v.,  5  :  Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl . 

“Yes,  my  lord,  her  father  is  a  King. 

II.  Henry  VI.,  v.,  1 :  York.  I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  King. 
. The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth. 


III.  Henry  T  I.,  ii.,  5  :  Methinks  it  were  a  happy  life,  to  be  no  better 
than  a  homely  swain.  Ibid.,  v.,  5  :  I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ve 
are.  1 

Lear,  i.  4  :  Your  disordered  rabble  make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Hamlet,  iii.,  4  :  I  took  thee  for  thy  better. 

Did  Hamlet  esteem  liis  uncle  “  more  good”— so  Mr.  Headlam 
glosses  tbe  phrase — than  Polonius  ?  Once  at  least  in  the 
Authorised  I  ersion  (Hebrews  i.,  4)  this  sense  appears, — “Setter 
than  the  angels.” 

I  he  Catechism  certainly  teaches,  with  Romans  xiii.,  7,  “  Cus¬ 
tom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honour  to  whom 
honour.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Long  Cricliel,  Dorset.  C.  P.  Phixn. 


“  WANTING  IS— WHAT  ?” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  would  suggest  two  other  interpretations  of  the  words, 
“Where  is  the  spot?”  in  Mr.  Browning’s  enigmatical  poem, 
“  Wanting  is — what?”  besides  that  which  is  given  iu  your 
article  on  “Startling  Poetry:” — (1.)  “Where  is  the  blemish 
which  mars  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ?”  (2.)  “  In  what  part  of 
the  picture  is  the  want  felt?”  It  seems  to  me  impossible  in  this 
case  to  fix  with  certainty  Mr.  Browning’s  meaning.  In  my 
limited  study  of  his  poetry,  I  have  very  frequently  come  across 
similar  vagueness.  The  context  of  a  passage  often  proves  no 
guide  in  the  selection  of  one  out  of  many  equally  eligible  mean¬ 
ings.  This,  though  undoubtedly  a  source  of  infinite  delight  to 
Browning  Societies,  is  irritating  to  most  readers,  and,  perhaps* 
more  than  anything  else  has  prevented  the  poet  from  finding 
that  large  audience  which,  on  account  of  the  matters  of  which 
he  loves  to  treat,  and  the  penetrating  insight  to  which  he  sub¬ 
jects  them,  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  has  failed  to  influence. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  E.  T. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  notice  of  Mr.  Browning’s  new  volume, 
you  give  a  paraphrase  of  the  fourth  line  of  his  introductory 
lyric  which  seems  to  me  hardly  correct.  The  line  is, — “  Where 
is  the  spot?”  which  you  expand  thus:— “Where  is  the  spot 
where  the  redundant  summer  and  the  abundant  blueness  find 
their  way  into  the  soul  so  as  to  satisfy  it?” 

Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Browning  meant, 
— “  Iu  spite  of  the  summer  and  the  blueness,  there  is  a  spot 
somewhere?”  This  idea  is  suggested  in  his  first  line,  “  Want¬ 
ing  is — what?”  and  also  in  the  fifth.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
the  motif  of  the  poem.  Taking  the  words  in  this  more  natural 
sense,  you  escape  the  abrupt  ellipsis  which,  as  you  say,  has  the 
nature  of  au  electric  shock. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  F.  D. 

[Most  likely  our  correspondents  are  right,  but  it  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  to  use  “  spot”  as  “  blemish,”  without  a  context 
that  at  once  suggests  it. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


“TO  THINK  LONG.” 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator."] 

Sir,— The  phrase  “  To  think  long,”  in  the  sense  of  “feel  weari¬ 
ness,”  could  probably  be  paralleled  from  other  English  writers 
besides  Milton.  It  is  certainly  good  Scotch,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  quotation  given  by  Jamieson  from  Ross’s  “  Helenore,” 
to  which  may  be  added  the  following  well-known  stanza  of 
Burns  : — 

“  The  Muse,  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her, 

Till  by  liimsel’  he  learn’d  to  wander, 

Adown  some  trottin’  barn’s  meander, 

An’  no  think  lung  ; 

0  sweet,  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 
A  heart-felt  sang  !” 


— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 


2  Clfton  Place,  Glasgow. 


James  Morison. 


POET  R  Y. 


BRAITH WAITE  AND  BUTTE RMERE  RAILWAY. 
A  Cry  from  Lancashire  to  the  Peers. 

You  ask  high  thought,  pure  poetry,  and  prate 
Of  England’s  wealth  and  happiness  secure, 

Then,  whirled  at  ease  on  Continental  tour, 

Forget  the  rush  of  Town,  the  hot  Debate, 

The  Factory  stench,  the  steamy  sounds  that  grate 
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On  fevered  brains.  Our  Poets  are  but  poor  ! — - 
Who  toil  in  Hells  need  Heavens  at  their  door  ! 

The  student  has  small  time  to  recreate  ! 

My  Lords,  since  Commerce,  with  her  clarions  rude. 

Has  scared  our  birds,  and  quite  disflowered  our  homes, 
TJnleaved  our  trees,  fouled  every  Northern  stream, 
Spare  us  one  little  mountain  solitude. 

Where  still  in  quiet  beauty  Summer  comes, 

And  men  may  find  the  England  of  their  dream. 

H.  D.  EaWXSI.EY. 


P>  O  O  K  S. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  CARLYLE  AND 
EMERSON* 

Tins  correspondence  is  less  interesting  as  a  correspondence, 
thau  it  is  as  affording  traits  of  the  two  correspondents.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  seldom  read  any  correspondence  between 
men  of  the  same  mark  in  which  there  is  less  real  answering  of 
one  mind  to  the  other.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  either 
Carlyle  or  Emerson  is  wanting  in  interest  for  the  other.  Quite 
the  reverse.  Each  is  supremely  interesting  to  the  other.  But 
they  live  in  such  different  planes  that  neither  really  helps  the 
other  at  all  with  the  thoughts  with  which  he  is  struggling, 
so  that  the  letters  appear  to  be  written  rather  in  the 
hope  of  affording  each  a  glimpse  into  the  world  in  which 
the  other  is  living,— a  glimpse  which  each  knows  that 
the  other  will  value, — than  with  any  hope  of  contributing 
what  shall  help  the  other  in  his  thoughts,  or  what  will 
elicit  from  the  other  what  shall  help  the  writer.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Carlyle  is  always  telling  Emerson  that  no 
other  person  on  this  planet  appears  to  understand  him  so  well 
as  Emerson, — a  compliment,  by  the  way,  which  Emerson  never 
reciprocates, — it  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  supreme  loneliness  of 
which  Carlyle  so  constantly  complains,  that  he  never  once 
appeals  to  Emerson  to  help  him  in  any  train  of  thought,  and 
that  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  either  that  any  such  help 
would  be  possible  on  either  side.  This  correspondence  is  not  so 
much  a  correspondence  in  any  true  intellectual  sense  as  a  deli¬ 
berate  exchange  of  monologues  (so  far  as  it  is  not  an  elabor¬ 
ate  series  of  beneficent  business  arrangements  for  Carlyle’s 
benefit  promoted  by  the  disinterested  and  generous  care  of 
Emerson).  Each  is  content  to  exhibit  his  own  state  of 
mind  to  the  other,  well  convinced  of  the  interest  with  which 
the  exhibition  of  that  state  of  mind  will  be  received,  but 
apparently  without  any  expectation  or  wish  that  his  friend  will 
be  able  to  offer  any  effectual  aid.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  the 
fact, — which  Emerson  had  apparently  more  or  less  clearly 
grasped, — that  Carlyle  is  not  so  much  a  thinker  as  an  imaginer, 
— one  who  fills  in  the  detail  and  colour  of  all  such  physical  and 
spiritual  scenery  as  is  suited  to  his  genius,  but  who  deliberately 
refuses  to  apply  his  mind  at  all  to  any  kiud  of  scenery — physical 
or  spiritual — which  it  does  not  suit  his  genius  to  take  into 
account.  For  instance,  one  would  have  supposed  that  one 
who  in  theory  had  so  much  respect  for  the  dumb  inarticu¬ 
late  side  of  man,  as  Carlyle,  would  not  have  counted  it  the 
great  sin  of  the  universe  that  there  was  so  little  of  articulate 
speech  in  it,  and  so  much  speech  that  missed  its  true 
mark  altogether.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  charge 
against  the  universe  that  it  hardly  even  dimly  guesses  its 
own  wants,  and  at  all  events  cannot  articulately  state  them, 
is  a  sort  of  parrot-cry  with  Carlyle  that  is  repeated  in  nine- 
tenths  of  his  letters  with  more  or  less  vehemence,  and  reiterated 
in  many  of  them  till  we  are  quite  sick  of  it.  “  In  Cartyle,  as  in 
Byron,”  wrote  Emerson,  “  one  is  more  struck  with  the  rhetoric 
than  the  matter.  He  has  mauly  superiority  rather  than  in¬ 
tellectuality,  and  so  makes  good  hard  hits  all  the  time.  There 
is  more  character  than  intellect  in  every  sentence,  herein  strongly 
resembling  Samuel  Johnson.”  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  there 
is  also  more  imagining  power, — within  a  specific  and  rattier 
limited  area, — than  even  character.  Hence  Carlyle’s  letters,  like 
bis  books,  are  not  so  much  embodied  thoughts  as  efforts  at  in¬ 
sight  and  at  picturesque  delineation  of  what  he  saw.  Emer¬ 
son,  on  the  contrary,  though  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  a  great  philosophic  thinker,  was  a  very  admirable 
critic.  He  could  not  only  see  lucidly, — more  widely, 

*  Tho  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and,  flair*  IFuIdo  Emerson,  1S34-1S72. 
2  rob.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 


though  with  less  wealth  of  imaginative  vivacity  than  Carlyle ; 
but  he  could  try  a  man  by  his  own  standard,  and  by  the 
standard  of  his  peers,  and  see  where  he  fell  short  either  of  him¬ 
self  or  of  them.  Emerson’s  criticisms  are  charming  in  their 
nicety  and  shrewd  culture.  Carlyle  truly  charges  him  with 
being  at  bottom  an  aristocrat,  and  an  aristocrat  of  refined  culture 
he  certainly  was  ;  while  Carlyle  is  at  bottom  a  sans-culotte, 
with  a  huge  contempt  for  refined  culture,  and  for  everything 
almost  except  masculine  energy  and  fire.  What  could  be  a  finer 
criticism  on  Carlyle  thau  the  very  first  here  given, —  “Be 
pleased,”  writes  Emerson,  “  to  skip  those  excursive  involved 
glees,  and  give  us  the  simple  air,  without  the  volley  of  varia¬ 
tions.  At  least,  in  some  of  your  prefaces  you  should  give  us  the 
theory  of  your  rhetoric.  I  comprehend  not  why  you  should 
lavish,  in  that  spendthrift  style  of  yours,  celestial  truths.” 
Carlyle  might  have  answered  that  Emerson  was  much  more  com¬ 
petent  to  give  the  world  the  theory  of  his  (Carlyle’s)  rhetoric 
than  Carlyle  himself  was,  that,  indeed,  though  his  genius  was 
the  proper  subject  for  a  true  speculative  theory,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  alive  so  little  likely  to  come  at  it  as  himself,  or 
so  competent  to  come  at  it  as  Emerson. 

Take  these  two  volumes  as  a  whole,  and  we  should  say  that 
they  are  a  little  disappointing.  We  find  in  them  a  few  very 
graphic  portraits  by  Carlyle,  a  few  very  shrewd  and  sometimes 
humorous  literary  criticisms  by  Emerson,  but  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  exchange  of  deep  convictions  between  the  two  which 
we  had  vaguely  looked  for,  hardly  anything  at  all.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  insight  in  which  Carlyle’s  letters  most 
abound,  in  this  sketch  of  O'Conuell’s  tail : — 

“  We  are  a  singular  people,  in  a  singular  condition.  Not  many 
nights  ago,  in  one  of  those  phenomenal  assemblages  named  routs, 
whither  we  had  gone  to  see  the  countenance  of  O’Connell  and  Com¬ 
pany  (the  Tail  was  a  peacock’s  tail,  with  blonde-mnslin  women  and 
heroic  Parliamentary  men),  one  of  the  company,  a  ‘distinguished 
female’  (as  we  call  them),  informed  my  Wife  ‘  O’Connell  was  the 
master-spirit  of  this  age.’  If  so,  then  for  what  we  have  received  let 
us  be  thaukful, — and  enjoy  it  without  criticism.” 

Here  is  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton),  in 
1840 : — 

“  Milnes  is  a  Tory  Member  of  Parliament ;  think  of  that !  For  the 
rest,  he  describes  his  religion  in  these  terms  :  1 1  profess  to  be  a 
Crypto-Catholic.’  Conceive  the  man  !  A  most  bland- smiling,  semi- 
quizzical,  affectionate,  high-bred,  Italianised  little  man,  who  has  long,, 
olive-blond  hair,  a  dimple,  next  to  no  chin,  and  flings  his  arm  round 
your  neck  when  he  addresses  you  in  public  society  !  Let  us  hear  now 

what  he  will  say  of  the  American  Vales . You  have  doubtless 

seen  Milnes’s  review  of  you.  I  know  not  that  you  will  find  it  to  strike 
direct  upon  the  secret  of  Emerson,  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  any¬ 
where  at  all ;  I  rather  think  not.  But  it  is  gently,  not  unlovingly 
done  ; — and  lays  the  first  plank  of  a  kind  of  pulpit  for  you  here  and 
throughout  all  Saxondom  :  a  thing  rather  to  be  thankful  for.  It  on 
the  whole  surpassed  my  expectations.  Milnes  tells  me  he  is  sending 
you  a  copy  and  a  Note,  by  Sumner.  He  is  really  a  pretty  little 

robin-iedbreast  of  a  man . Richard  Milnes  had  a  letter  from 

you,  one  morniDg  lately,  when  I  met  him  at  old  Rogers’s.  He  is  brisk 
as  ever ;  his  kindly  Dillettantism  looking  sometimes  as  if  it  would 
grow  a  sort  of  Earnest  by  and  by.  He  has  a  new  volume  of  Poems 
out :  I  advised  him  to  try  Prose  ;  he  admitted  that  Poetry  would 
not  be  generally  read  again  in  these  ages, — but  pleaded,  ‘  It  was  so 
convenient  for  veiling  commonplace  !’  The  honest  little  heart !” 

In  1843,  Monckton  Milnes,  grown  in  worldly  wisdom,  has  learnt 
an  irony  of  his  own  : — 

“  I  said  to  Richard  Milnes,  ‘  Now  in  honesty  what  is  the  use  of 
putting  your  accusative  before  the  verb,  and  otherwise  entangling  the- 
syntax ;  if  there  really  is  an  image  of  any  object,  thought,  or  thing 
within  you,  for  God’s  sake  let  me  have  it  the  shortest  way,  and  I  will 
so  cheerfully  excuse  the  omission  of  the  jingle  at  the  end  :  cannot  I 
do  without  that  ?’  Milnes  answered,  ‘  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  because 
we  have  no  thought,  or  almost  none  j  a  little  thought  goes  a  great 
way  when  you  put  it  into  rhyme  !’  ” 

Here  is  Monckton  Milnes  in  1847  : — 

“This  morning  Richard  Milnes  writes  tome  for  your  address? 
which  I  have  sent.  He  is  just  returned  out  of  Spain  ;  home  swiftly 
to  ‘  vote  for  the  Jew  Bill ;’  is  doing  hospitalities  at  Woburn  Abbey? 
and  I  suppose  will  be  in  Yorkshire  (home,  near  Pontefract)  before 
long.  See  him  if  yon  have  opportunity  :  a  man  very  easy  to  see  and 
get  into  flowing  talk  with  ;  a  man  of  much  sharpness  of  faculty,  well 
tempered  by  several  inches  of  ‘  Christian  fat  ’  he  has  upon  his  ribs 
for  covering.  One  of  the  idlest,  cheeriest,  most  gifted  of  fat  little 
men.” 

Or,  take  Heraud  and  Landor  : — 

“  You  ask  me  about  Landor  and  Heraud.  Before  my  .paper  entirely 
vanish,  let  me  put  down  a  word  about  them.  Heraud  is  a  loqua¬ 
cious  scribacious  little  man,  of  middle  age,  of  parboiled  greasy 
aspect,  whom  Leigh  Hunt  describes  as  ‘  wavering  in  the  most 
astonishing  manner  between  being  Something  and  Nothing.’  Tome 
he  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  still— with  his  entirely  enormous 
vanity  and  very  small  stock  of  faculty- — out  of  Bedlam.  He  picked 
up  a  notion  or  two  from  Coleridge  many  years  ago  ;  and  has  ever 
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since  been  rattling  them  in  his  head,  like  peas  in  an  empty  bladder, 
and  calling  on  the  world  to  ‘  List  the  Music  of  the  spheres.’  He 
escapes  assassination,  as  I  calculate,  chiefly  by  being  the  cheerfulest 
best-Datured  little  creature  extant. — You  cannot  kill  him  he  laughs 
so  softly,  even  when  ho  is  like  killing  you.  John  Mill  said,  ‘  I  forgive 
him  freely  for  interpreting  the  Universe,  now  when  I  find  he  cannot 
pronounce  the  h’s  !’  Really  this  is  no  caricature;  you  have  not  seen 
the  match  of  Heraud  in  your  days.  I  mentioned  to  him  once  that 
Novalis  had  said,  ‘The  highest  problem  of  Authorship  is  the  writing 
of  a  Bible.’ — ‘  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  doing  !’  answered  the 
aspiring,  nnaspirating. — Of  Landor  I  have  not  got  much  benefit 
either.  We  met  first,  some  four  years  ago,  on  Cheyne  Walk  here  ;  a 
tall,  broad,  burly  man,  with  gray  hair,  and  large,  fierce-rolling  eyes  ; 
of  the  most  restless,  impetuous  vivacity,  not  to  be  held  in  by  the  most 
perfect  breeding, — expressing  itself  in  high-colored  superlatives, 
indeed  in  reckless  exaggeration,  now  and  then  in  a  dry  sharp  laugh 
not  of  sport  but  of  mockery  ;  a  wild  man,  whom  no  extent  of  culture 
had  been  able  to  tame  !  His  intellectual  faculty  seemed  to  me  to  be 
weak  in  proportion  to  his  viulence  of  temper  :  the  judgment  he  gives 
•about  anything  is  more  apt  to  be  wrong  than  right, — as  the  inward 
whirlwind  shows  him  this  side  or  the  other  of  the  object ;  and  sides  of 
an  object  are  all  that  he  sees.  He  is  not  an  original  man  ;  in  most 
-cases  one  but  sighs  over  the  spectacle  of  common-place  torn  to  rags. 
I  find  him  painful  as  a  writer;  like  a  soul  ever  promising  to  take 
wing  into  the  iEther,  yet  never  doing  it,  ever  splashing  web-footed 
in  the  terrene  mud,  and  only  splashing  the  worse  the  more  he  strives  ! 
'Two  new  tragedies  of  his  that  I  read  lately  are  the  fatalest  stuff  I 
have  seen  for  long  :  not  an  ingot ;  ah  no,  a  distracted  coil  of  wire- 
drawings  salable  in  no  market.  Poor  Landor  has  left  his  Wife  (who 
is  said  to  be  a  fool)  in  Italy,  with  his  children,  who  would  not  quit 
her ;  but  it  seems  he  has  honestly  surrendered  all  his  money  to  her, 
except  a  bare  annuity  for  furnished  lodgings  ;  and  now  lives  at  Bath, 
a  solitary  sexagenarian,  in  that  manner.  He  visits  London  in  May  ; 
but  says  always  it  would  kill  him  soon  :  alas,  I  can  well  believe  that ! 
They  say  he  has  a  kind  heart ;  nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  :  a  per¬ 
fectly  honest  heart,  free  and  fearless,  dwelling  amid  such  hallucina¬ 
tions,  excitations,  tempestuous  confusions,  I  can  see  he  has.  Enough 
-of  him !  Me  he  likes  well  enough,  more  thanks  to  him ;  but  two 
hours  of  such  speech  as  his  leave  me  giddy  and  undone.” 

Emerson’s  reply  about  Landor  shows  much  more  of  the  critic 
than  Carlyle,  though  much  less  of  the  painter 

“  Sumner  has  since  brought  me  a  gay  letter  from  yourself,  con¬ 
cerning,  in  part,  Landor  and  Heraud ;  in  which  as  I  know  justice  is 
not  done  to  the  one,  I  suppose  it  is  not  done  to  the  other.  But 
Heraud  I  give  up  freely  to  your  tender  mercies;  I  have  no  wish  to 
save  him.  Landor  can  be  shorn  of  all  that  is  false  and  foolish,  and 
yet  leave  a  great  deal  for  me  to  admire.  Many  years  ago  I  have  read 
a  hundred  fine  memorable  things  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations, 
though  I  kuow  well  the  faults  of  that  book,  and  the  Pericles  and 
Aspasia  within  two  years  has  given  me  delight.  I  was  introduced  to 
the  man  Landor  when  I  was  in  Florence,  and  he  was  very  kind  to  me 
in  answering  a  multitude  of  questions.  His  speech,  I  remember, 
was  below  his  writing.  I  love  the  rich  variety  of  his  mind,  his  proud 
taste,  his  penetrating  glances,  and  the  poetic  loftiness  of  his  senti¬ 
ment,  which  rises  now  and  then  to  the  meridian,  though  with  the 
flight,  I  own,  rather  of  a  rocket  than  an  orb,  and  terminated  some¬ 
times  by  a  sudden  tumble.  I  suspect  you  of  very  short  and  dashing 
reading  in  his  books;  and  yet  I  should  think  you  would  like  him, — 
both  of  you  such  glorious  haters  of  cant.  Forgive  me,  I  have  put 
you  two  together  twenty  times  in  my  thought  as  the  only  writers 
who  have  the  old  briskness  and  vivacity.  But  you  must  leave  me  to 
my  bad-taste  and  my  perverse  and  whimsical  combinations.” 

Finally,  as  a  specimen  of  Carlyle’s  description,  take  this 
admirable  portrait  of  Webster,  the  American  statesman,  wbom 
■Carlyle  saw  on  Webster’s  visit  to  London 

“Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  all  your 
Notabilities,  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen;  you 
might  say  to  all  the  world,  This  is  your  Yankee  Englishman,  such 
Limbs  we  make  in  Yankeeland  !  As  a  Logic-fencer,  Advocate,  or 
Parliamentary  Hercules,  one  would  incline  to  back  him  at  first 
sight  against  all  the  extant  world.  The  tanned  complexion,  that 
amorphous  crag-like  face  ;  the  dull  black  eye3  under  their  precipice 
of  brows,  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be  blown  ;  the 
mastiff-mouth,  accurately  closed  : — I  have  not  traced  as  much  of 
silent  Berserkir-rage,  that  I  remember  of,  in  any  other  man.  ‘  I 
guess  I  should  not  like  to  be  your  nigger  !’— Webster  is  not  loquacious, 
but  he  is  pertinent,  conclusive;  a  dignified  perfectly  bred  man, 
though  not  English  in  breeding  :  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  reception 
from  us  ;  and  meeting  such,  I  understand.  He  did  not  speak  much 
with  me  that  morning,  but  seemed  not  at  all  to  dislike  me  :  I  meditate 
whether  it  is  fit  or  not  fit  that  I  should  seek  out  his  residence,  and 
leave  my  card  too,  before  I  go  ?  Probably  not ;  for  the  man  is 
political,  seemingly  altogether ;  has  been  at  the  Queen’s  levee,  &c., 
•Ac. :  it  is  simply  as  a  mastiff-mouthed  man  that  he  is  interesting  to 
me,  and  not  otherwise  at  all.” 

To  find  Emerson  at  bis  best,  one  must  look  not  for  pure 
-description,  but  for  what  we  may  call  speculative  description, — - 
description  penetrated  by  reflective  comment.  The  following 
is  written  at  New  York  : — 

“  I  always  seem  to  suffer  some  loss  of  faith  on  entering  cities. 
They  are  great  conspiracies ;  the  parties  are  all  maskers,  who  have 
taken  mutual  oaths  of  silence  not  to  betray  each  other’s  secret,  and 
oach  to  keep  the  other’s  madness  in  countenance.  You  can  scarce 
drive  any  craft  here  that  does  not  seem  a  subornation  of  the  treason.” 

And  this  is  a  comment  on  Carlyle’s  essay  called  “  The  Diamond 
Necklace  ” : — 


.  ‘  f  thought  as  I  read  this  piece  that  your  strange  genius  was  tho 
instant  fruit  of  your  London.  It  is  tho  aroma  of  Babylon.  Such  as 
the  great  metropolis,  such  is  this  style  :  so  vast,  enormous,  related 
to  all  the  world,  and  so  endless  in  details.  I  think  you  see  as  pictures 
every  street,  church,  parliameDt-house,  barrack,  baker’s  shop, 
mutton-stall,  forge,  wharf,  and  ship,  and  whatever  stands,  creeps, 
rolls,  or  swims  thereabouts,  and  make  all  ycur  own.  Hence  your 
encyclopediacal  allusion  to  all  knowables,  and  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  your  panoramic  pages.” 

Emerson’s  reflections  when  visiting  the  seat  of  Congress  at 
Washington  are  very  striking  : — 

“  Between  my  two  speeches  at  Baltimore,  I  went  to  Washington, 
thirty-seven  miles,  and  spent  four  days.  The  two  poles  of  an 
enormous  political  battery,  galvanic  coil  on  coil,  self  increased  by 
series  on  series  of  plates  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  and  from  the  sea 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  here  meet  and  play,  and  mako 
the  air  electric  and  violent.  Yet  one  feels  how  little,  more  than  how 
much,  man  is  represented  there.  I  think,  in  the  higher  societies  of 
the  Universe,  it  will  turn  out  that  the  angels  are  molecules,  as  the 
devils  were  always  Titans,  since  the  dulness  of  the  world  needs  such 
mouutaiuous  demonstration,  and  the  virtue  is  so  modest  and  con¬ 
centrating.” 

One  rises  from  this  correspondence  with  a  sense  that  these 
men,  who  believed  themselves  possessed  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  truths  of  the  day,  dwelt  singularly  little  upon  them  in 
their  correspondence.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  great  truth  which 
Carlyle  anywhere  expresses  is  the  conviction  that  the  value  of 
literature  is  determined  not  after  all  by  what  is  written,  though 
that  is  essential  to  it,  but  by  what  is  not  written, — by  the 
personal  life  which  gives  its  depth  and  intensity  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  expressed.  This  is  a  real  and  great  truth,  and  was  deeply 
cherished  by  Carlyle.  But  in  all  these  letters  we  have  come  on 
none  other  anywhere  near  so  valuable,  while  of  mere  Carlylese 
jargon  and  formula  of  the  following  kind  there  is  enough,  and  to 
spare : — 

“Man,  all  men  seem  radically  dumb ;  jabbering  mere  jargons  and 
noises  from  the  teeth  outwards ;  the  inner  meaning  of  them, — of 
them  and  of  me,  poor  devils, — remaining  shut,  buried  forever.  If 
almost  all  Books  were  burnt  (my  own  laid  next  the  coal),  I  some¬ 
times  in  my  spleen  feel  as  if  it  really  would  be  better  with  us !” 

Surely,  for  men  who  were  so  willing  to  “  put  off  their  Jewdoru  ” 
as  Carlyle  and  also  Emerson,  there  is  visible  in  this  corre¬ 
spondence  a  wonderfully  small  residuum  of  vital  truth  by  which 
to  live  and  die.  And  it  is  very  melancholy  to  find  the  two  old 
men,  with  all  their  boasted  transcendental  faith,  confiding  to  each, 
other  towards  the  last,  the  one  that  some  euthanasia  for  old 
age,  which  should  prevent  its  expiring  in  undignified  imbecility, 
is  desirable,  the  other  that  he  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  survival 
of  his  personal  life  beyond  the  grave.  Obviously,  the  universal 
Mind  which  they  worshipped  was  not  the  object  of  much  indivi¬ 
dual  trust  or  love.  Emerson’s  nature,  on  the  whole,  comes  out 
of  this  correspondence  the  more  disinterested,  saner,  and  wiser, 
though  not  the  stronger  and  grander  of  the  two. 


EVERY-DAY  ART* 

This  is  by  no  means  a  common-place  book.  Not  that  the 
author  can  be  said  to  have  propounded  anything  distinctly 
original  with  respect  to  his  subject,  but  he  discourses  ably  on 
the  views  which  are  current  among  those  who  have  sound  and 
cultivated  views.  We  think  it  will  not  only  be  useful,  as  teach¬ 
ing  good  lessons  on  its  own  subject,  Every-day  Art,  but  by 
suggesting  thoughts  which  might  lead  the  mind  to  wider  inter¬ 
ests.  The  author  gives  his  own  subject  a  sound,  useful,  common- 
sense  basis,  by  linking  the  consideration  of  it  to  thoughts 
which,  though  far  from  irrelevant,  tend  to  a  moi-e  comprehen¬ 
sive  interest  than  we  might  expect  from  a  work  with  so  modest  a 
title.  Such  sentences  as  the  following  are  examples  of  what  we 
mean : — 

“  HUsthetic  culture  is  not  tho  high-road  to  all  the  virtues,  and, 
indeed,  certain  of  the  vices  have  been  known  to  infest  it.  Neither, 
on  the  other  band,  is  there  any  special  grace  in  ugliness.  Art  is  only 
utterance.  It  must  express  something;  and  the  vital  question  is, — 
What  docs  it  express?  The  daily  association  with  honest,  manly, 
real  work,  with  graceful  fancy,  individual  character,  and  refined  art, 
must  exert  on  us  an  influence  less  demoralising  than  the  continual 
contact  with  falsity,  pretence,  and  affectation.  The  fact  that  we  may 
be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  influence  about  us  does  not  destroy  its 
effect.  The  fresh  air  is  tonic,  whether  we  feel  it  to  be  so  or  not,  and 
the  germs  of  disease  that  emanate  from  a  foul  atmosphere  are  none 
the  less  fatal,  though  our  nostrils  be  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  make 
us  aware  of  the  poison  we  breathe . To-day’s  interest  in  decor¬ 

ative  art  may  be  only  a  fashion.  It  is  more  encouraging  to  believe 
that  yesterday’s  apathy  was  but  an  episode.” 

And  again 

*  Every-Any  Art  :  Short  Exsnys  on  the  Artsthat  are  not  Fine.  By  Lewis  Foreman 
Dny.  Loudon  :  B.  T.  Batsford. 
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“  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  correspondence  there  is  between 
the  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  taste.  Each  appeals  to  have  gone 
its  own  way,  quite  independently  of  the  other.” 

We  ourselves  believe  that  the  great  difficulty  in  all  Art 
matters  in  this  modern  life  of  ours  is  to  maintain  originality  in 
Art  expression,  which  is  only  another  word  for  a  natural,  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  for  an  unfeigned  delight  in  beauty,  and,  in 
maintaining  such  originality,  not  to  transgress  against  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  the  ordinary  education  of  cultivated  people  obtains 
from  a  more  or  less  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Art  of  the 
past.  Great  power  and  genius  are  required  in  order  that  an 
artist  should,  so  to  speak,  find  himself  among  all  the  various  in¬ 
fluences  which  legacies  from  the  past  have  left  him.  Such 
influences  should  be  as  useful  servants  to  his  native  gifts,  and 
not  act  the  role  of  masters.  Unqualified  devotion  should  be  to 
Nature,  and  Nature  alone.  Though  the  standard  works  of 
geniuses  of  the  past  ought  undoubtedly  to  enrich,  we  see  that 
they  more  often  stifle  the  spontaneity  of  genuine  artistic  powers. 
Like  parasites  on  a  tree,  they  more  often  injure  the  healthy 
growth  and  spoil  its  natural  beauty  than  add  to  its  effect.  It 
is  probably  the  complicated  conditions  of  modern  culture  which 
sap  the  earnestness  out  of  many  fundamental  truths  in  the  right 
feeling  with  regard  to  taste,  as  well  as  the  grace  out  of  the  forms 
of  so  much  of  our  social  intercourse.  We  believe  that  the  root 
of  the  evil,  superficiality,  lies  in  the  fact  of  artists  restraining 
the  real  impulse  towards  creation  and  expression  of  genuine 
feelings,  lest  the  bugbear  of  the  artist’s  craft,  the  critic,  should 
find  weak  points.  It  is  fatal  to  real  taste,  when  the  truth  is 
forgotten  that  such  a  thing  as  real  taste  in  human  work  does 
not  exist  till  it  is  stamped  by  human  individuality  and  prefer¬ 
ence.  But  we  have  only  to  remember  the  early  pre-Raphaelite 
work,  to  realise  how  many  wreak  points  are  at  once  offered  to  the 
critic,  if  such  individuality  and  preference  are  made  the  first  law 
of  the  artist’s  craft.  Notwithstanding  such  weak  points,  there 
is  a  flavour  about  such  efforts  which,  when  compared  to  the 
work  hedged  in  on  every  side  by  the  countenance  of  Academi¬ 
cal  precedents,  is  like  the  early  growth  of  plants  when  they  push 
in  juicy  knobs  out  of  the  earth  in  spring,  a  growth  of  which  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  never  even  remind  us. 

The  chapter  on  taste  headed,  “  I  Know  What  I  Like,”  is 
suggestive  of  many  good  ideas,  though  the  argument  is  not,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  always  conclusive.  For  instance,  to  the 
conclusion  suggested  by  the  following  sentence  we  demur : — 
“  1  After  all,’  says  the  popular  fallacy,  ‘  it  is  a  matter  of  taste !  ’ 
But  taste  is  not  a  personal  matter.  It  is  no  more  mere  preference 
than  judgment  is  mere  opinion.  It  is  as  rare  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
common.  It  implies  not  only  artistic  feeling  and  critical  power, 
but  their  cultivation  too.”  A  really  true  feeling  as  to  what  is 
beautiful  arises,  we  believe,  far  more  from  an  instinct,  from  a 
genius  in  perceiving  and  enjoying  beauty,  than  from  any  result 
of  the  critical  faculty  or  any  education  of  the  eye.  These  are 
essentia],  when  it  is  a  matter  of  judging  whether  the  art  under 
consideration  is  right  according  to  the  conclusions  of  certain 
Academies  which  have  made  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  based 
on  the  works  of  the  geniuses  of  the  past.  But  such  standards 
are  not  likely  to  be  exhaustive  as  guides  to  genius  of  the  present 
day.  At  pi-esent,  the  conditions  of  life  seem  peculiarly  un¬ 
favourable  for  the  multiplication  of  this  genius  of  perceiving  and 
enjoying  true  beauty.  Moreover,  the  artist  has  often  to  trans¬ 
plant  himself  into  another  atmosphere  of  taste  to  that  which  is 
fashionable  in  many  respects,  before  he  can  develope  anything 
like  high  art.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  human  form, 
the  eye  which  has  studied  and  enjoyed  the  beauty  which  Nature 
gave  it  finds  nothing  but  deformity  in  the  woman’s  pinched 
waist  and  in  the  man  in  his  modern  dress.  The  aspect  of  a 
people  is  unquestionably  the  strongest  influence  on  the  eye  of 
the  artist,  for  human  beings  must  be  the  strongest  interest  in 
the  life  of  any  healthy-minded  man;  and  when  we  fill  our 
world  with  deformities  of  the  human  species,  as  far  as  the 
aspect  of  the  human  race  goes,  how  can  we  expect  any  radical 
or  genuine  improvement  in  matters  of  taste  ?  This  awryness  in 
such  a  principal  matter  is  the  cause,  we  believe,  why  the  im¬ 
provement  which  has  undoubtedly'  taken  place  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  decoration,  and  in  the  every-day  art  of  which  Mr. 
Day’s  book  is  a  very  worthy  and  interesting  exponent,  is  still 
simmering,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  life,  not  really  becoming 
ingrained  into  our  national  feeling.  If  beauty  were  a  necessity  to 
us,  how  could  we  stand  the  hideous  fashions  always  present  in  men’s 
costume,  and  always  recurring  in  women’s  dress  ?  If  a  pretty 
fashion  happens  to  be  adopted  for  a  few  months,  it  is  a  mere 
chance  that  it  is  pretty,  and  is  quickly  changed  by  the  despot¬ 


ism  of  milliners  to  one  as  irrational  and  ugly  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  If  we  stand  with  perfect  quiescence  such  ugliness, 
beauty  is  distinctly  not  a  necessity  to  us.  As  Mr.  Day  says : — 
“  How  astonishingly  crude  is  the  criticism  of  persons  who  are-, 
except  in  Art,  cultivated !  They  do  not  even  know  what  an 
artist  means,  when  he  talks  of  vulgarity  in  his  craft.  Coarse' 
language  and  loud  tones,  mincing  affectation  and  pretence, 
offend  them  ;  but  they  would  be  startled  to  be  told  that  the 
brutal  workmanship,  the  crude  colours,  the  mechanical  affecta¬ 
tion  of  finish,  and  the  pretentiousness  of  cheap  show,  which  are- 
to  be  found  broad-cast  in  their  drawing-rooms,  are  simply 
vulgar.”  We  believe  that  anything  like  a  universal  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  fitness  and  reality  is  quite  impossible,  while  we 
allow  our  eyes  to  be  accustomed  to  such  ugliness  and  unfitness 
of  form  as  modern  fashion  converts  the  human  form  into, 
associated  as  it  is  with  people  whom  of  necessity  we  must  care 
for  so  much  more  than  we  do  for  our  walls,  our  furniture,  or  our 
houses.  We  think  Mr.  Day  lays  too  strong  a  stress  on  the 
value  of  culture  in  taste.  Without  an  encouragement  of  those 
conditions  which  inspire  an  original  individual  native  instinct 
for  beauty,  culture  will  only  lie  like  an  idle  accomplishment  ou¬ 
tlie  outside  of  our  nature.  It  must  always  remain  like  a  lan¬ 
guage  we  learn  only  through  a  book,  and  not  through  the  ear  - 
never  a  language  we  should  think  in  or  dream  in.  Still,  to  end; 
our  consideration  on  the  chapter  on  taste  as  we  began,  we- 
believe  the  reader  will  find  it  full  of  suggestiveness  ;  and  as  our 
strongest  feeling  in  Art  matters,  whether  the  art  under  consider¬ 
ation  be  high  art  or  every-day  art,  is  that  originality  and 
individuality  should  be  the  prominent  features,  any  writing 
which  suggests  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  be  carried  farther  by 
the  reader’s  own  mind  is,  we  think,  essentially  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

In  the  chapter  “  House  and  Home,”  there  is  a  satisfactory 
stress  laid  on  the  truth  that  the  aspect  of  a  home  should  trans¬ 
late  the  individual  taste  of  its  owner;  that  not  only  troubfe 
must  be  taken,  if  the  aspect  of  a  home  is  to  add  to  the  culti¬ 
vating  influences  of  life,  but  that  that  trouble  should  be  taken 
more  or  less  by  the  inhabitant  himself,  not  merely  delegated  to 
others  whose  business  it  ought  to  be  to  carry  out  individual! 
tastes  according  to  knowledge.  Mr.  Day  goes  on  to  say,  if 
the  owner  is  too  busy  or  idle  to  do  this,  he  should,  at  all 
events,  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  decorator  whose 
taste  seems  best  to  agree  with  his  own.  Mr.  Day,, 
throughout  his  book,  wisely  lays  a  great  stress  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reticence  and  modesty  in  decora¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  to  play  its  true  part  in  the  beautifying  and 
refining  influences  of  our  surx-oundings.  Decorative  art  must 
never  try  to  struggle  forward  into  the  prominent,  isolated  place 
which  is  that  which  a  work  worthy  of  being  called  high  art 
ought  to  take.  Decoration  should  be  like  the  accompaniment 
to  a  melody, — never  overpowering  or  obtrusive,  but  having  a 
very  real,  legitimate  place,  as  a  harmonising  and  completing 
influence.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  influences  which 
the  presence  or  absence  of  high  art  has  on  the  quality  of  the 
decorative  work  of  a  time.  Decoration  is  apt  to  become  obtru¬ 
sive  in  its  character,  and  purely  imitative  in  its  quality  when 
high  art  ceases  to  be  a  spontaneous  utterance,  and  ceases  to 
understand  its  mission — rather,  it  may  be  more  truly  said, 
when  high  art  ceases  to  be  created.  Wheu  the  art  which  is 
elaborate,  and  which  is  not  intended  to  ornament  architectural- 
design  or  domestic  surroundings — in  other  words,  framed 
pictures  and  pedestailed  statues — lowers  its  character  from 
the  ideal  cr  dramatic  to  merely  decorative  or  realistic  effects,, 
then  we  shall  nearly  always  find  the  decorative  feeling 
forgetting  its  own  special  role,  and  assuming  an  imitative 
character.  The  times  which  produce  the  finest  high  art  will 
also  produce  the  best  decorative  art.  The  wave  of  Art  feeling 
which  passes  over  certain  periods  in  the  civilisation  of  nations 
naturally  touches  various  phases  of  Art  expression,  the  decorat¬ 
ive  no  less  than  the  poetic  and  the  illustrative.  Hence,  in  our 
own  times  we  have  artists  who  are  great  as  poet-painters. 
Watts,  Rossetti,  and  Burne  Jones  ;  and  we  have  a  corresponding 
greatness  in  decorative  genius,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  work  of 
the  poet  William  Morris,  in  furniture,  silks,  stuffs,  and  stained 
glass  ;  again,  by  Walter  Crane,  in  pictorial  dramatic  decoration.; 
and  again,  by  William  de  Morgan,  in  pottery.  The  exact  aptness- 
shown  in  the  beauty  of  the  work  of  all  these  artists  to  the 
true  aims  of  their  own  special  lines  of  art,  is  the  true  sign  of. 
the  touch  of  inspiration  in  their  genius. 

From  Mr.  Day’s  book,  we  should  say  that  his  place  is  that 
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of  a  perfectly  practical  mediator  between  the  genius  of  the 
actual  inventor  and  those  who  are  in  the  position  of  mating 
use  of  his  inventions.  His  book  is  a  valuable  and  common- 
sense  exposition  on  the  actual  fitting  together  of  things  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  house  of  any  one  wishing  his  home  to  be  one  which 
shall  not  only  express  his  own  taste,  after  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  put  thought  into  the  matter,  and  find  out  what  are  his  real 
preferences,  but  also  a  home  which  by  its  aspect  may  lead  to 
the  cultivation  of  gentler,  purer  tastes  and  more  gracious 
manners.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  showing  that  Mr. 
Day  is  an  able  draughtsman.  There  is  a  graceful  delicacy  in 
some  of  the  designs  for  panels  which  is  admirable, — for  instance, 
on  p.  29,  “Treatment  of  Medlar;”  p.  52,  “Clematis  Panel;” 
p.  81,  “  Magnolia  Panel;”  and  p.  183,  “  Strawberry  Panel.”  In 
conclusion,  we  recommend  Every-day  Art  to  our  readers,  as  a 
book  which  raises  its  subject  out  of  the  common-place,  by  the 
honest  and  genuine  taste  which  the  writer  displays  for  all  the 
beauty  that  is  appropriate  to  the  secondary  and  modest  role 
suitable  to  house  decoration,  aud  by  the  cultivation  aud  mastery 
of  the  teachable  qualities  of  his  art  which  he  displays. 


PROFESSOR  NICHOL’S  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE* 

[second  notice.] 

Tiif,  limits  which  were  imposed  upon  Professor  Nichol  by  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  subject  compelled  him  to  compress 
into  a  single  chapter  of  forty  pages — that  on  History,  Romance, 
and  Criticism,  1800-1850 — his  account  of  a  period  which  con¬ 
tains,  among  others,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Motley,  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Poe.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  the  hard  fate 
of  an  historian  that  the  greater  the  interest  of  the  brief  sketches 
he  can  give,  the  louder  is  the  complaint  of  the  reader  that  they 
are  not  more  extensive.  If,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  a  long  history  of  American  literature  in  which  Prescott 
and  Motley  together  occupy  only  eight  pages,  Washington 
Irving  only  five,  and  Fenimore  Cooper  only  three,  our  complaint 
must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  success  of  the  author  in 
making  his  brief  sketches  so  interesting.  Professor  Nichol 
endeavours  to  make  up  in  point  what  he  loses  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  with  considerable  success,  as,  for  instance,  in 
his  epigrammatic  verdict  upon  Prescott : — “Boys  read  his 
Mexico  and  Peru  as  they  read  the  Arabian  Nights.  Critics  can 
point  to  few  flaws  in  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.”  Poe 
receives  more  adequate  treatment,  eight  pages  being  devoted  to 
his  prose  alone,  of  which  an  excellent  analysis  is  given.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichol  throws  much  light  upon  a  perplexing  subject  by 
a  suggestive  classification  of  Poe’s  tales,  showing  that  signifi¬ 
cance  and  instruction  exist  where  we  are  apt  to  see  only  horror 
and  the  workings  of  a  diseased  imagination.  The  treatment  of 
Poe’s  poetry  is  too  short  to  be  satisfactory.  It  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  a  brilliant  simile.  Speaking  of  the  purity  of  Poe’s  verses 
in  contrast  with  the  disorder  of  his  life,  the  author  says  :  — “  They 
are  like  nuns  in  the  convent  of  a  riotous  city.” 

Professor  Nichol  finds  that  Bryant  “  stands  on  a  high  level,” 
but  that  he  exhibits  the  one-sided  spirit  of  exclusive  nature- 
worship.  The  author’s  arguments,  however,  in  support  of  this 
claim  for  a  high  rank  for  Bryant  seem  to  us  inadequate.  The 
“  nature-worship  ”  of  the  latter  is  too  often  a  mere  inventory  of 
scenery,  the  natural  procedure  of  a  man  whose  life  was  passed 
“  amid  the  jostling  crowd  ”  of  the  office  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
There  stand  the  purple  hills,  above  them  the  blue  and  arching 
sky,  the  rippling  brooks  beneath ;  the  air  is  filled  with  the  sweet 
melody  of  birds, — and  so  on  ;  picturesque  and  wholesome,  but 
not  poetry  of  high  rank.  Or,  lest  we  are  accused  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  here  it  is  in  his  own  words  : — 

“  The  thick  roof 
Of  green  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 
And  musical  with  birds,  that  sing  and  sport 
In  wantonness  of  spirit ;  while  below, 

The  squirrel,  with  raised  paws  and  form  erect, 

Chirps  merrily.  Throngs  of  insects  in  the  shade 
Try  their  thin  wings  and  dance  in  the  warm  beam 
That  waked  them  into  lifo.  Even  the  green  trees 
Partake  the  deep  contentment ;  as  they  bend 
To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 
Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 

. The  mossy  rocks  themselves, 

And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 
That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll  a  causeway  rude 
Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook,  and  their  dark  roots, 

*  American  Literature  :  an  Historical  Sketch,  1620-1880.  By  John  Nichol, 
LL  D  ,  Profesmr  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Adana  and  Charles  Black.  1882. 


With  all  their  earth  upon  them,  twisting  high, 

Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.  The  rivulet” 

but  we  spare  our  readers  the  rivulet.  Bryant's  nature-worship 
does  not  reach  to  the  insight  which  gives  us  in  a  word  the  key 
to  the  union  of  mind  and  scene.  He  transfers  Nature  accurately 
enough ;  he  never  transmutes  it.  We  are  surprised  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichol  does  not  mention  Bryant’s  translations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  he  makes  a  singular  mistake,  too,  in  quoting 
as  “  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  that  William  Wordsworth 
had  learnt  by  heart,”  the  passage  ending  with  the  words  “yet 
the  dead  are  there,”  which  in  the  original  are  followed  by  a 
colon,  and  are  some  thirty  lines  from  the  end. 

Longfellovv  is  clearly  the  author’s  favourite,  and  be  writes  cf 
him  with  affection  and  delicate  insight,  as  in  the  following 
passages :  — 

“In  the  New  World,  but  not  wholly  of  it,  he  dwells  with  almost 
wenrisomo  fondness  on  the  World  1  Old.’  Volumes  of  old  days,  old 
associations  that  we  cannot  buy  with  gold,  quaint  old  cities — Nurem- 
burg,  Bruges,  and  Prague — old  poets  and  painters — Becerra  and 
Bassalin,  Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  bard — sweet  old 
songs,  old  haunted  houses,  the  gray  old  manse.  Nature  the  dear  old 
nurse,  dear  old  England, — on  phrases  and  thoughts  like  these  hia 
fancy  broods.”  “  His  favourite  virtues  are  endurance,  calm  ;  his 
confidants,  gentle  hearts  ;  his  pet  themes,  the  praise  and  love  of 
children.”  “There  is  nothing  startling  or  outre,  or  ‘wild  and 
wondrous,’  ”  in  Longfellow’s  lyrics,  “  but,  in  a  degree  only  inferior  to 
the  songs  of  Burns,  they  enhance  our  joys,  soften  our  sorrows,  and 
mix  like  music  with  our  toil,  floating  upwards  in  storm  and  calm.” 

With  all  Professor  Nichol’s  admiration  for  Hiawatha,  be  cannot 
help  misspelling  several  of  its  outlandish  names ;  and  although  he 
makes  some  learned  remarks  about  the  poem,  be  omits  the  most 
important  fact,  viz.,  that  it  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Finnish  Kalewala.  Professor  Nichol’s  regard  for 
Longfellow’s  genius  has  led  him  into  an  unpleasant  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  what  be  is  pleased  to  term  “the  half-scornful,  half- 
-clamorous  conspiracy  against  LoDgfellow.”  He  says  : — 

“  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  in  The  Dial,  leads  the  attack  by  a  notice, 
in  which  she  openly  professes  her  dislike  of  Aristides  ;  she  has  been 
followed,  on  bcth  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  new  school  of  critics, 
who  have  determined  that  nothing  is  to  be  accepted  as  poetry  which 
is  not  either  unintelligible  or  disgusting.  These  very  clever  people 
do  not  want  a  guide  to  direct,  or  an  artist  to  charm,  or  a  musician  to 
lull  them  to  repose  amid  ‘  the  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate.’  They 
seek  a  phenomenon  to  stare  at,  an  enigma  to  unravel,  an  ugly  subject 
to  dissect,  a  double  lock  to  pick,  something  on  which  to  show  their 
own  skill  as  intellectual  conjurors  or  mental  funambulists.” 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Margaret  Fuller’s  severe  criticism  of 
Longfellow’s  poems  did  not  appear  in  The  Dial,  if  we  remember 
aright,  but  was  written  for  Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  York 
Tribune;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  forgotten  years  ago,  and 
no  one  pays  much  attention  to  it  now,  any  more  than  to  Poe’s 
jealous  insinuations ;  thirdly,  Professor  Nichol  can  hardly 
have  read  the  American  reviews  for  the  past  year,  or  be  would 
have  known  that  hostile  criticism  of  Longfellow’s  poetry  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  finally, 
although  it  is  true  that  “  unintelligible  and  disgusting  ”  verse 
seems  lately  to  have  become  precious  to  many  people,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  have  a  “  new  school  of  critics  ’  who  will  accept 
nothing  as  poetry  which  is  not  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
that  this  school  has  organised  a  “  half-scornful,  half-clamorous 
conspiracy  against  Longfellow,”  seems  to  us  extravagant,  and,, 
so  far  as  regards  Longfellow,  ridiculous.  The  truth  is  that  the 
recent  disparagement  of  his  poetry  has  come,  not  from  the 
“fleshly”  school,  but  from  the  strictly  intellectual  school  of  critics, 
and  has  been  provoked  in  great  part  by  the  unfortunate  efforts  of 
bis  admirers  to  secure  for  him  a  foremost  place  for  qualities  other 
than  those  which  constituted  bis  chief  merit. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  temptation  to  follow  Professor  Nichol 
step  by  step  through  bis  attractive  volume,  with  much  agree¬ 
ment,  and  only  here  and  there  dissent,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  words  about  the  remainder,  and  then  jiass  on  to  the 
critic’s  special  duties.  In  his  account  of  Walt  Whitman  he 
treats  a  difficult  subject  with  great  discrimination  ;  it  is  an, 
admirable  piece  of  literary  criticism,  and  the  description  of  the- 
imaginary  scene  when  Whitman  bursts  iu  upon  a  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Saturday  Club,  which  is  basking  iu  the  serenity  of 
Emerson  and  the  “  mellow  sunshine”  of  Longfellow’s  presence,, 
is  one  of  the  best  bits  in  the  book. 

We  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  Professor  Nicbol’s  essays 
upon  Emerson  aud  Hawthorne  ;  the  latter,  especially,  and  the 
comparison  of  Emerson  with  Carlyle,  is  both  profound  and 
brilliant.  His  account  of  Tkoreau,  too,  is  admirable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  sketch  in  the  book, 
but  we  fancy  some  readers  will  catch  their  breath  when  they 
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come  to  the  expression  “  a  stoico-epicurean  adiaphorist.” 
The  author’s  attitude  toward  so-called  “American  humour” 
may  he  judged  from  the  following  remark  (one  of  the  caustic 
passages  to  which  we  have  alluded)  : — 

“  As  the  names  of  those  who  supply  mental  garbage  (a  species  of 
food  in  great  and  increasing  demand)  should  be  left  to  sink  in  the 
oblivion  from  which  they  have  unfortunately  emerged,  I  shall  refer 
to  some  of  the  worst  of  these  caterers  to  a  corrupted  and  corrupting 
taste  by  their  self-assumed  titles.” 

Professor  Nichol’s  hook  hears  the  marks — we  say  it  with 
regret,  hut  without  hesitation — of  great  carelessness.  We 
have  noted  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  inaccuracies  of  various 
hinds,  of  which  we  cannot,  of  course,  give  a  complete  list ; 
first,  typographical  errors,  misspellings,  and  misquotations ; 
"then,  errors  due  to  a  want  of  familiarity  with  American 
life ;  and  third,  inaccuracies  of  statement.  The  first  of 
these  three  classes  comprises  half  of  the  entire  number,  and 
is  due  wholly  to  carelessness.  For  instance,  gymastical, 
penetential,  chesnut,  Massachusets ;  on  page  76  a  word 
omitted ;  storey  for  story,  1819  for  1619  (p.  83),  gleam 
for  glean  (p.  149),  betise  for  betise,  approchments,  denou¬ 
ement,  unbarreable  for  tmbarrelable — making  nonsense  of  a 
sentence  of  Emerson  (p.  297),  and  demoniac  love  for  Emer¬ 
son’s  daemonic  love  (p.  299),  &c.  A  still  worse  case  is 
where  he  says  (p.  139) : — “  The  moment  Garrison  was  out 
[of  jail],  he  went  on  printing,  with  the  declaration,  ‘  I  will 
not  recede  an  inch,  and  I  shall  be  heard.’  Such  a  voice 
■could  not  be  stilled.”  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  voice 
would  easily  have  been  stifled.  What  Garrison  really  said — 
and,  if  we  remember  aright,  it  was  when  he  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberator — was  “  I  am  in  earnest, — I  will  not 
-equivocate, — I  will  not  excuse, — I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch, 
— and  I  will  be  heard,”— &  very  different  thing  from  Professor 
Nichols  milk-aud- water  version.  The  most  misleading  in¬ 
accuracy  occurs,  however,  in  the  quotation  (p.  301)  of  Emerson’s 
Brahma.  Professor  Hichol  announces  it  as  a  “  transcendental 
■enigma,”  and  challenges  his  i-eaders  to  unravel  it ;  and  then — 
by  way,  we  suppose,  of  puttiug  their  wits  to  a  more  severe  test 
• — he  omits  the  word  not  from  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza. 
Our  readers  may  judge  of  the  effect  this  is  likely  to  have  upon 
ihe  “  unravelling  ”  process  : — 

“  If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  [not]  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again.” 

In  most  poetry,  the  fault  of  metre  would  rouse  the  reader’s 
suspicions,  but  Emerson  is  frequently  irregular,  so  there  is 
siothing  to  betray  the  blunder.  Many  of  the  poetical  extracts 
in  the  volume — e.g.,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  Battle  Hymn  of 
■the  Republic,  Whittier’s  Maud  Muller,  Emerson’s  Brahma, 
Lowell’s  Fable  for  Critics,  Leland’s  Bans  Breitmann’s  Barty, 
— are  garbled  or  badly  mispunctuated.  Finally,  in  the  index 
alone  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  mistakes. 

Of  the  second  class  of  errors,  those  arising  from  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  America,  we  will  specify  only  Newhaven  for 
New  Haven  (p.  49),  Van-Buren  for  Van  Buren  (p.  114),  the 
name  of  the  d>  B  K  Society  wrongly  written  with  hyphens  be¬ 
tween  the  words  (p.  357),  Empress  City  for  Empire  City — Hew 
York  (p.  193),  and  Pennsylvanian,  Philadelphian,  and  similar 
forms  wrongly  used  as  adjectives,  instead  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  &c. 

A  large  number  of  names  of  American  writers  are  given 
incorrectly,  as  follows : — Bred  Scot  for  Bred  Scott,  R.  C.  White 
for  Richard  Grant  White,  Halliburton  for  Haliburton,  Gustcipon 
for  Gustafson,  Nora  Percy  for  Nora  Perry,  H.  R.  Bana  for 
Richard  H.  Bana,  W.  G.  Curtis  for  George  William  Curtis, 
<7.  C.  Leland  for  Charles  G.  Leland,  Faucett  for  Fawcett,  Phoebe 
'Carey  for  Cary,  Miss  Whitney  for  Mrs.  Whitney,  Gale  Hamilton 
for  Gail  Hamilton,  Broohes  for  Preston  S.  Brooles,  the  assailant 
of  Charles  Sumner,  and  in  Mr.  James’s  Portrait  of  a  Lady  the 
hero  is  Ralph  Toucliett,  not  Roger  Toucliett.  Professor  Nichol 
■speaks  (p.  174)  of  Irving  as  at  home  “among  the  slopes  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  by  which  he  built  his  Hew  England  home.”  This  is  also 
a  mistake:  Sunnyside,  Irving’s  little  home  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
region,  was  not  in  Hew  England,  but  in  the  State  of  Hew  York, 
near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson.  The  date  of  Cooper’s  Pioneers 
was  1822,  not  1823,  as  Professor  Hichol  gives  it  (p.  175).  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Kavanagh  is  called  (p.  178)  “a  perfect  prose  idyll  [sic] 
of  a  schoolhouse  in  the  West.”  The  scene  of  Kavanagh  is  laid 
in  Hew  England,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  beginning  of  chapter 
xxi.  The  well-known  song  My  Maryland  is  wrongly  included 


among  the  “  anonymous  ballad  literature  of  the  war  ”  (p.  239) ; 
it  was  written  by  James  R.  Randall.  The  date  of  the  death  of 
Theodore  Winthrop  was  June  10th,  1861,  not  April  10th,  as 
given  by  Professor  Hichol  (p.  371),  and  the  name  of  the  battle 
in  which  he  fell  was  Big  Bethel,  not  Great  Bethel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  an  allusion  to  the  style  of  this  book. 
What  can  the  learned  and  brilliant  author  mean  by  allowing 
himself  to  write  such  sentences  as  “  the,  to  him,  face-haunted 
waters,”  or  “this  long  anonymous  and  yet  undeservedly- 
obscure  romance,”  or  “  but,  in  both  cases,  a  purely  disinterested, 
was  invoked  by  antagonism  to  a  merely  selfish,  intolerance,” 
or  “  a  highly  creditable,  because  frequently  imaginative  though 
sometimes  rough,  translation or,  worst  of  all,  “  the  most 
famous  of  whom  had  she  never  met  it  would  have  been  well  for 
both  ”  ?  They  sound  more  like  extracts  from  Mark  Twain’s 
chapter  on  “  The  Awful  German  Language,”  than  the  deliberate 
writing  of  a  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  the  author  of 
a  Primer  of  English  Composition. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  to  Professor  Hichol  that  the 
value  of  his  book  would  be  much  increased  by  the  addition  of 
chronological  tables  of  the  writers  of  the  different  periods,  and 
especially  of  a  chronological  table  to  the  chapter  on  “  American 
Politics  and  Oratory;”  that  a  short  bibliography  of  American 
literature  would  be  very  welcome  iu  the  appendix ;  and  that 
since  the  book  is  a  “sketch  ”  only,  and  he  disclaims  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  it  a  catalogue,  he  would  do  well  to  omit  several 
long  lists  of  names.  In  one  place  (pp.  185-6),  he  gives  forty 
names  on  a  page,  and  in  the  addendum,  among  novelists  who 
“  seem  to  have  attained  considerable  celebrity,”  veteran  authors 
like  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  T.  W.  Higginson  are  classed 
with  Robert  Grant,  whose  only  book,  The  Confessions  of  a 
Frivolous  Girl,  is  the  worthless  scribble  of  a  man  just  out  of 
college  ;  and  among  “  American  poetesses  ”  to  whom  the  author 
pays  a  sarcastic  “tribute  of  imperfect  knowledge, but  implicit 
belief,”  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  is  mentioned  with  half-a-dozen 
young  ladies  who  have  contributed  occasionally  to  Harpers'  or 
Scribner's  magazine.  This  is  mere  cataloguing,  and  is  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  such  a  work. 

As  we  have  criticised  this  volume  at  considerable  length — a  task 
which  devolved  upon  us  the  more,  since  the  three  of  our  learned 
contemporaries  which  have  already  reviewed  it  have  made  no 
allusion  to  its  inaccuracies,  an  omission  which  would  hardly 
have  occurred  in  the  case  of  any  literature  except  that 
of  America — we  recur  with  satisfaction  to  the  author’s 
prefatory  statement  that  he  will  “  he  only  grateful  for 
corrections  or  suggestions,  whether  to  omit  or  to  add,  that — 
friendly  or  otherwise — may  proceed  from  any  well-informed 
source.”  He  will  have  seen  already  that  we  belong  to  the 
friendly  class,  and  we  congratulate  him  again  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  timely,  valuable,  and  very  interesting  work. 


A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAH  OF  THE  EIGHTEEHTH 

CENTURY* 

This  is  a  slight  book,  and  possibly  too  thin  in  matter  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader.  It  is  not  likely  to  he  sought 
after  with  eagerness  by  the  subscribers  to  Mudie’s,  or  the 
Grosvenor ;  but  the  interest  of  the  volume  is,  we  think,  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  publication.  The  editor,  Mr.  Richard  Twining, 
who  dates  from  the  well-known  house  in  the  Strand,  states  that 
his  great-uncle  is  known  to  scholars  by  his  translation  of 
Aristotle’s  Poetics,  and  that  the  compilation  which  now  appears 
in  print  for  the  first  time  was  commenced  in  1817  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  half-brother  of  Thomas  Twining,  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Twining,  who  died  in  1853- 
“  Shortly  before  his  decease,”  the  editor  writes,  “  he  made  over 
the  charge  of  all  the  letters  and  papers  to  myself.  Thus  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot,  in  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  a  busy  life  has 
afforded,  to  complete  a  work  for  which  others  had  made  so  much 
thoughtful  preparation.”  The  necessity  for  such  laborious  and 
prolonged  preparation  is  not  apparent.  It  may,  however,  have 
prevented  errors,  and  if  there  are  mistakes  in  the  volume,  we 
have  been  unable  to  detect  them. 

A  few  facts  from  the  brief  memoir  written  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  may  be  worth  stating,  before  striking  into  the 
heart  of  the  volume.  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Twining, 
tea-dealer,  of  London,  was  born  in  1735.  He  was  placed  in  his 
father’s  business,  but  his  love  of  literature  and  his  aversion  to 

*  Recreations  and  Studies  of  a  Country  Clergyman  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Being  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twining,  M.A. 
London:  John  Murray.  1882. 
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trade  were  so  strong,  that  after  some  private  tuition  he  was  sent 
to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where,  it  seems,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow,  upon  taking  his  B.A.  degree.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  he  married,  and,  having  taken  Holy  Orders,  settled 
at  Fordham,  near  Colchester,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  his  study  devoted  to  hooks 
and  music.  We  are  told  also  that, — “  In  the  constant  habits  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
particularly  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  minister  of  a 
parish,  he  was  exemplary;”  but  his  correspondence  contains  no 
intimations  of  his  clerical  position.  A  letter  of  condolence  to  a 
nephew  on  his  sister's  death,  the  sole  page  in  the  volume  in 
which  the  mystery  of  life  aud  death  is  alluded  to,  might  have 
been  written  word  for  word  by  a  thoughtful  heathen.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  Twining  published  three  sermons.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  left  Fordham,  for  the  living  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Colchester.  When  he  died,  in  1804,  Dr.  Parr,  who 
considered  him  “one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,”  placed  a 
Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory  on  the  walls  of  that  church. 
Parr’s  admiration  for  him  was  extreme,  and  the  feeling  was 
mutual.  Between  Twining  and  Dr.  Barney,  also,  there  was  a 
strong  friendship,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  similarity  of  their  tastes. 
When  Burney  projected  a  history  of  music,  Twining,  who  had 
in  contemplation  a  work  of  a  similar  kind,  promised  him  all  the 
help  in  his  power,  and  gave  it  without  stint.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  the  two  men  are  not  confined  to  one  subject, 
and  will  be  found  among  the  most  entertaining  iu  the  volume. 

In  1767  the  piano  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and 
seven  years  later  Twining  thanks  his  friend  for  sending  him  the 
instrument.  “  It  is  delightful,”  he  writes,  “  and  I  play  upon  it 
con  amove,  and  with  the  pleasure  I  expected.  If  it  has  defects 
which  a  good  harpsichord  has  not,  it  has  beauties  and  delicacies 
which  amply  compensate,  and  which  make  the  harp  wonder¬ 
fully  flashy  and  insipid  when  played  after  it.”  At  times,  when 
the  ear  asks  only  for  harmony  and  a  pleasant  jingle,  he  turns 
to  the  harpsichord,  but  “  as  soon,”  he  adds,  “  as  ever  my  spirit 
wakes,  as  soon  as  my  heart-strings  catch  the  gentlest 
vibration,  I  swivel  me  round  incontinently  to  the  pianoforte.” 
Books  were  as  much  his  passion  as  music;  like  Southey,  he 
received  a  parcel  of  them  with  almost  boyish  delight.  “  I  have 
been  reading  like  a  dragon,”  he  write?,  “  I  wish  I  could  leave 
off  this  silly  trick.  I  have  sometimes  a  great  mind  to  admin¬ 
ister  an  oath  to  myself  that  I  will  read  nothing  for  one  whole  year, 
by  way  of  experiment.  I  wonder  what  would  be  the  effect?  Some¬ 
times,  I  think  I  should  find  myself  very  much  improved  at  the 
year’s  end ;  sometimes,  I  think  I  should  haug  myself  par  ennui.” 
Twining’s  talk  about  books  is  always  interesting.  He  delights 
in  Chaucer  aud  the  old  ballads,  and  finds  the  Rowley  poems  full 
of  genius,  making  up  his  mind  that  they  are  partly  forged  and 
partly  not ;  aud  though  he  does  not  appear  to  give  much  credit 
to  Chatterton,  when  writing  seven  years  after  the  tragedy  of 
his  death,  he  confesses  that  he  can  scarce  bear  any  poetry  after 
taking  up  his.  Of  Swift,  Twining’s  admiration  was  great.  He 
will  not  admit  that  he  was  a  misanthrope,  or  that  his  writings 
“have  any  one  bad  tendency.”  He  was  simply  a  great  humourist, 
and  the  world,  from  the  lack  of  humour,  has  taken  all  he  said  of 
himself  for  truth.  “  What  connection  is  there,”  he  continues  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  “between  indignation  at  the  vices  of 

mankind  and  hatred  of  mankind? . But,  basta!  pray, 

now,  agree  with  me  about  all  this.  Your  hand,  your  hand,  I  will 
have  your  hand  !  You  do  love  Swift,  now,  don’t  you  ?  Ay,  ay, 
I  knew  it !  And  yet  can  you  possibly  love  an  ill-natured  man  ? 
Ho.  Evcjo,  Swift  was  not  an  ill-natured  man.” 

When  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  appeared,  the  “  Country 
Clergyman”  read  them  with  eagerness,  and  criticised  them 
frankly.  His  comments  on  the  Great  Cham  of  Letters  show  an 
independent  judgment,  and  might  have  been  written  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  when  a  reaction  against  Johnson’s 
judgments  was  one  of  the  signs  of  a  great  poetical  revolution. 
Twining’s  opinions  contain  a  goodly  portion  of  truth,  but  they 
are  not  the  whole  truth,  for  although  Johnson  had  no  ear  for 
the  divine  music  of  Lycidas,  or  for  the  majesty  and  harmony  of 
Milton’s  blank  verse,  although  he  sneered  at  some  of  the 
grandest  sonnets  in  the  language,  abused  Gray,  and  failed  to 
appreciate  the  rare  art  of  his  friend  Collins,  he  was  not  without 
the  vivida  vis  animi  which  goes  towards  the  making  of  a  poet, 
and  wrote  “  after  his  kind”  with  a  power  surpassed  only  by 
Pope.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  Twining 
when  he  writes  that,  in  matters  of  poetry,  he  finds  his  palate 
continually  at  variance  with  Dr.  Johnson’s,  and  observes  that 


what  he  esteems  poetry  is  only  good  sense  put  into  good  metre. 
When  Boswell’s  Life  appeared,  Twining  was  “  prodigiously 
entertained  and  gratified.”  “  I  have  met  with  those,”  he  writes, 
“ who  call  this  book  tiresome;  I  never  read  a  book  that  was 
less  so,”— a  j  udgment  with  which  every  reader  will  agree  who 
appreciates  good  literatui’e.  If  Twining  overestimates  in  some- 
degree  the  charm  of  Fanny  Burney’s  Cecilia,  the  mistake  must 
be  set  down  to  his  friendship  for  her  father.  Why  the  book 
should  have  made  that  age  cry,  as  by  all  accounts  it  did,  is  a 
perplexity  to  ours.  Mrs.  Chapone,  we  know,  lost  her  sleep  for 
a  week  after  reading  it,  and  the  Duchess  of  Portland  and  Mrs. 
Delany  “thrice  wept  their  way  through  the  five  volumes.” 
Thomas  Twining  has  a  similar  story  to  tell : — 

“I  know,”  he  says,  “  two  amiable  sisters  at  Colchester,  sensible- 
and  accomplished  women,  who  were  found  blubbering  at  such  a  rate 
one  morning  !  The  tale  had  drawn  them  on  till  near  the  hour  of  an 
engagement  to  dinner,  which  they  were  actually  obliged  to  put  off, 
because  there  was  not  time  to  recover  their  red  eyes  and  swelled 
noses.  The  person  who  caught  them  iu  this  pathetic  pickle  was 
alarmed  at  their  appearance,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  than  of 
some  domestic  calamity.  As  to  myself,  Cecilia  has  done  just  what 
she  pleased  with  me.  I  laughed  and  cried  (for  I  am  one  of  the- 
blubberers)  when  she  bade  me.” 

How  strangely  this  reads  !  But  probably  half  a  century  hence 
the  pathos  of  some  modern  writers  who  can  now  do  what  they 
like  with  us  will  have  lost  its  moving  power.  It  is- only  genius 
of  the  highest  order  that  is  untouched  by  time,  and  outlives  all 
the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life. 

To  one  feature  of  this  volume  we  have  not  yet  referred,  and 
now  we  must  content  oui’selves  with  alluding  to  it.  Like  Gray, 
whom  he  estimated  at  his  full  worth,  Twining  had  a  genuine 
love  of  scenery,  and  describes  his  home  travel — we  believe  he 
never  crossed  the  Channel — with  the  intelligence  of  a  man  of 
culture.  Every  one  knows  Lamb’s  delightful  essay,  “  Grace 
before  Meat,”  in  which  he  asks  why  “  the  received  ritual  lias- 
prescribed  this  form  to  the  solitary  ceremony  of  manducationY 
“  I  own,”  he  says,  “  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon 
twenty  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  day  beside  my 
dinner.  I  want  a  form  for  setting  out  upon  a  pleasant  walk,  for 
a  moonlight  ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a  solved  problem. 
Why  have  we  none  for  books,  those  spmtual  repasts, — a  grace- 
before  Milton,  a  grace  before  Shakespeare,  a  devotional  exer¬ 
cise  proper  to  be  said  before  reading  the  Faery  Queene  ?”  The- 
same  idea  had,  it  appeal’s,  occurred  to  Twining  long  years  before. 
The  sight  of  a  fine  view  upon  the  banks  of  the  Calder  makes 
him  exclaim  : — “  I  never  felt  anything  so  fine.  I  shall  re¬ 
member  it,  and  thank  God  for  it,  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  think  to  say  grace  after  it.  Are  we  to  be  grateful  for 
nothing  but  beef  and  pudding  ? — to  thank  God  for  life,  and  not 
for  happiness  p”  Curiously  enough,  another  remark  of  Lamb’s, 
in  which  he  writes  of  the  statue  of  Garrick  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  also  in  the  same  strain  as  one  in  Twining’s  letters, 
and  in  this  case  the  similarity  has  been  noted  by  the  editor.  Of 
course,  there  could  be  no  plagiarism  on  Lamb’s  part  in  either 
instance,  but  these  passages  serve  as  examples  of  the  way  in- 
which  minds  running  in  the  same  groove  think  the  same- 
thoughts. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation  and  comment, 
but  the  space  already  given  to  the  volume  will  suffice  to  illus¬ 
trate  its  character.  The  lover  of  literature  may  spend  an  hour 
or  two  delightfully  over  these  pages,  and  will  not  be  able  to- 
imagine  that  his  time  has  been  wasted. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  FORESTS* 

Among  the  many  lessons  which  are  being  taught  us  by  Science, 
in  this  age  of  progress,  none  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence 
to  mankind  in  general  than  the  ameliorating  effect  of  arbori¬ 
culture  on  soil  and  climate,  a  fact  now  beginning  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  by  learned  men.  In  our  desire  for  the  increase- 
of  cereal  crops,  wo  have  even  in  these  kingdoms,  but  more 
especially  in  America  and  in  the  Colonies,  swept  away  trees  and 
forests  with  a  ruthless  hand,  going  far,  in  some  instances,  to 
cause  the  earth  to  return  to  that  state  of  barrenness  in  which 
we  find  it  in  many  treeless  regions.  For  the  want  of  foliage, 
increasing,  as  it  does,  both  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air,  not 
only  lessens  the  amount  of  vapour  which  is  necessary  for  the- 
health  of  vegetation,  but  also  has  an  effect  not  merely  upon  the 
climate  of  the  country  in  which  such  a  state  of  things  exists, 
but,  in  the  case  of  very  large  clearances,  even  indirectly  upon 
our  own.  For  these  reasons,  conjointly  with  other  economic 

*  The  Forester.  By  James  Brown,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  Edinburgh 
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considerations,  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  new  edition  of  his  valuable 
and  exhaustive  work  on  forestry,  presses  upon  us  most  earnestly 
the  necessity  of  thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  in 
arboriculture  for  all  those  who  have  to  take  any  part  in  the 
management  of  woods  and  forests,  and  he  does  not  say  too 
much,  when  he  adds  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  English 
■Government  to  establish  a  thoroughly- equipped  School  of 
Forestry,  for  the  benefit  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of  all 
our  colonies  and  dependencies.  It  is  indeed  singular  that  such 
teaching  should  still  have  to  be  sought  from  private  and  often 
inadequate  sources,  and  that  owners  of  large  properties  should, 
in  many  cases,  be  willing  to  entrust  such  an  important  part  of 
their  demesnes  as  their  forests  to  men  who  are  as  uneducated 
as  they  are  unskilful,  on  the  very  false  ground  that  the  profit 
■derived  from  their  woods  is  insufficient  to  warrant  the  payment 
■of  high  salaries.  Dr.  Brown  shows  very  clearly  that  were  the 
forester  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  woodcraft,  a  very 
considerable  profit  might  in  a  reasonable  time  be  made  ;  and 
his  arguments  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  the  owners  of 
forests,  who  at  present,  however,  would  not  find  it  easy  to  meet 
with  persons  really  up  to  their  requirements  in  this  branch  of 
science.  A  forester  should,  of  course,  be  a  good  arithmetician, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  elaborate  calculations  and  keep  proper 
accounts ;  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  be  able  to 
write  well,  and  understand  the  lower  branches  of  mathematics, 
that  he  may  take  measurements  and  draw  plans  ;  and  he  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  read  French  and  German,  since  there  is  much 
instruction  to  be  obtained  from  foreign  works.  Besides  all  this, 
he  is  bound  to  understand  botany,  entomology,  chemistry,  and 
vegetable  physiology,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  So  much  for 
theory.  This,  however,  will  avail  little,  without  practical  know- 
ledge,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  working  under  a  skilled 
manager.  Dr.  Brown  advises  the  formation  of  an  Arboricul- 
"tural  Association,  composed  of  leading  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  college,  say,  for  a  hundred  students, 
such  an  association  being  liberally  assisted  by  Government,  if, 
indeed,  the  whole  business  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the 
State,  which  possesses  so  many  facilities  for  carrying  it  out 
efficiently.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  advise  the  combination 
of  instruction  in  arboriculture  with  that  in  horticulture,  a  national 
school  for  the  latter  science  being  also  a  great  desideratum ; 
and  we  do  not  see  why  this  latter  section,  at  all  events,  should 
not  be  open  to  women,  who  might  perfectly  well  become  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  and  also  occupy  themselves  with  the  production 
and  culture  of  both  fruit  and  flowers,  departments  at  present 
monopolised  by  a  class  of  specialists. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Brown’s  book,  however,  after  asking  what  is 
the  cause  of  so  much  waste  land  being  found  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  in  many  parts  of  Englaud,  and  replying  that  it  is 
the  want  of  trees  to  give  shelter,  and  after  stating  that  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  the 
yield  of  the  wheat-crop  gradually  diminishes  as  the  forests  are 
cleared  away,  and  that  the  heaviest  crops  of  this  cereal  are  found 
on  land  sheltered  by  wood,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  If  the  population 
of  a  country  doubles  itself  every  fifty  years,  where  is  the  supply  to 
come  from,  in  one  hundred  years  hence,  if  the  waste  land  be  not 
improved  by  forestry  ?  This  is  a  question  which  demands 
serious  consideration,  and  must,  upon  reflection,  point  out  the 
influence  of  planting  upon  the  general  welfare  of  a  country.  If 
any  piece  of  waste  land,  after  being  drained  and  ploughed,  will 
yield  twenty  bushels  per  acre  in  a  state  unsheltered  by  forest 
trees,  the  same  land  will  yield  at  least  thirty-five  bushels  per 
.acre  if  judiciously  sheltered  by  them;  and  from  this,  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist.  And 
not  only  is  the  community  at  large  benefited  by  an  extended 
system  of  improvement,  but  every  proprietor  who  will  plant 
forest  trees  not  only  gives  shelter  to  his  fields,  but,  at  the  same 
■time,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  his  estate.” 

As  a  proof  of  the  drying  effects  of  the  absence  of  trees,  the 
author  tells  us  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  in  North  America 
the  beds  of  former  watercourses  under  cultivation,  and  only 
observable  as  such  by  the  hollow  lines  running  through  the 
farms,  and  been  told  by  the  settlers  that  when  they  first 
came  into  the  forest  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  ran 
down  these  courses,  which  gradually  became  dry  as  the  woods 
were  cleared,  and  that  hundreds  of  families  have  been 
obliged  to  change  their  locations  for  want  of  water  from  a 
similar  cause.  “  But,”  adds  Dr.  Brown,  “  we  need  not  go  out  of 
Britain,  for  proofs  of  the  drying  effects  of  injudicious  clearing 


of  forests  on  the  land.  In  our  own  experience  in  dealing  with 
woodlands,  we  have  seen,  after  a  large  tract  of  wood  had  been 
cleared  from  the  hill-side,  springs  which  had,  while  the  land  was 
covered  with  trees,  yielded  a  constant  supply  of  water,  completely 
dried  up,  and  there  are  many  who  can  attest  this  from  obser¬ 
vation  in  respect  to  similar  cases  in  their  own  parts  of  the 
country.” 

On  the  shortsightedness  of  depending  upon  foreign  countries 
for  our  supply  of  timber,  Dr.  Brown  also  strongly  insists,  re¬ 
marking  with  great  truth  that  not  only  do  vast  forests  every¬ 
where  diminish  as  civilisation  extends,  but  also  that,  with  the 
increase  of  that  civilisation,  the  demand  for  timber  increases 
too,  and  each  country,  as  it  becomes  more  refined,  will  have 
enough  to  do  with  its  own  supply.  At  present,  the  United  States 
are  depending  upon  Canada  for  their  useful  timber,  but  Canada 
consumes  an  enormous  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  it  is 
already  believed,  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  this  commodity  will  before  long  be  not  only 
very  scarce  there,  but  very  dear.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  author 
asserts — and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  adduces  many 
proofs  of  his  statements — that,  as  a  general  rule,  land  which  is 
unfit  for  high  farming  can,  under  good  management,  be  made 
to  pay  the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  nearly  three 
times  the  sum  of  money  that  he  would  have  received  from  any 
other  crop  upon  the  same  piece  of  ground,  we  surely  ought  to 
turn  our  attention  to  intelligent  planting,  more  especially  as 
we  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  trees  which 
either  are  or  have  been  for  ages  indigenous  with  us,  since  there 
is  no  country  so  well  adapted  as  ours  for  the  introduction  of 
foreign  species  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Brown  shows  us  in  his  admirable 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  there  are  a 
great  many  exotics  which  we  should  do  well  to  cultivate. 
Speaking  on  this  subject,  however,  he  is  careful  to  remind  us  that 
only  seeds  taken  from  trees  growing  in  an  equally  cold  climate 
with  our  own  can  be  expected  to  produce  plants  hardy  enough 
to  succeed  satisfactorily  with  us,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  collect  seeds  only  from  trees  growing  on 
the  high  and  cold  regions  of  the  mountains  on  which  they  are 
found.  In  acclimatisation — that  is  to  say,  in  accustoming  tender 
plants  to  grow  in  cold  climates — Dr.  Brown  does  not  believe; 
and  he  therefore  insists,  not  merely  that  the  seed-gathering 
should  take  place,  whenever  possible,  in  a  temperature  like  that 
in  which  the  tree  is  expected  to  grow,  but  also  that,  in  making 
new  plantations,  we  should  select  the  young  trees  very  carefully 
with  reference  to  the  sites  they  are  to  occupy,  not  merely  having 
regard  to  the  kind  of  trees  employed,  but  also  to  their  age  and 
their  manner  of  growth  in  the  nursery.  If  for  a  high  situation, 
for  example,  they  must  have  stood  wide  in  the  rows,  since  very 
close  planting  is  equivalent  to  several  additional  degrees  of  heat. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  injudicious  thinning  is  so  especially  to 
be  deprecated. 

In  Continental  Europe,  forestry  is,  as  we  all  know,  in  a  much 
more  advanced  state  than  with  us,  the  various  Governments 
taking  the  lead  in  efficient  management ;  in  Portugal  in  particu¬ 
lar,  a  great  deal  is  being  done  in  this  direction,  and  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  experimental  planting  of  new  conifer®. 
We  should  do  well  to  emulate  so  good  an  example.  From  the 
study  of  Dr.  Brown’s  work  alone,  a  man  anxious  to  improve 
himself  in  forestry  might  learn  much ;  and  to  the  general 
reader  also  the  work  is  of  considerable  interest,  or  at  least  that 
large  portion  of  it  which  is  descriptive  of  the  different  kinds  of 
trees  and  their  habitats,  with  the  uses  to  be  made  of  their 
timber.  We  find  that  there  are  no  less  than  sixty  distinct 
species  of  the  oak,  although  but  two  of  these  are  British,  the  others 
being  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  America;  while  out  of  the 
exceedingly  numerous  varieties  of  the  pine  tribe,  the  Scotch  alone 
is  indigenous  to  our  country,  but  as  this  is  precisely  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  species,  we  have  at  least  no  reason  to 
complain,  nor  have  any  of  the  new  kinds  of  fir  trees  as  yet 
apparently  surpassed  in  value  our  old  friend  the  larch, — indeed, 
although  some  of  the  new  importations  of  conifer®  are  of  un¬ 
doubted  value,  the  greater  portion  of  them  have  either  not  yet 
had  time  to  prove  their  useful  qualities,  or  should  be  cultivated 
merely  for  the  ornamentation  of  our  parks  and  gardens.  Where 
the  useful  only  is  to  be  considered,  the  proprietor  who  intends 
planting  extensively  will  do  well  to  read  with  attention  that 
section  of  Dr.  Brown’s  work  which  treats  of  the  kinds  of  trees 
which  may  most  profitably  be  planted  in  a  given  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  section  we  find  a  most  curious  enumeration 
of  the  requirements  of  different  classes  of  tradesmen  and  manu- 
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i'acturers,  and  discover  that  it  is  almost  as  essential  to  find  out 
what  is  of  value  in  the  nearest  market,  as  it  is  to  know  what 
kind  of  timber  will  flourish  on  a  certain  tract  of  land. 


TWO  CENTURIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH* 
We  have  read  this  book  with  great  care,  and  some  interest.  The 
subject  forms  a  significant  portion  of  the  history  of  England, 
hut  the  treatment  it  has  received  from  Mr.  Molesworth  is  far 
irom  satisfactory.  He  has  ample  materials  at  his  disposal,  he 
can  accumulate  facts,  and  in  a  dry  sort  of  way  understands  how 
to  relate  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fails, 'we  think,  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  sphere  of  the  chronicler  to  that  of  the  historian. 
We  look  here  in  vain  for  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  view 
of  a  great  subject.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  writer  with  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  style  often  compensates  his  readers  for  this  deficiency  by 
scrupulous  exactness,  and  by  a  clear  perception  of  the  difference 
between  what  is  of  mighty  significance  and  what  of  trivial  im¬ 
portance.  Such  a  man  may  be  solid,  if  not  brilliant,  but  Mr. 
Molesworth’s  History  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  narrative 
is  monotonous,  and  occasionally  it  is  inaccurate,  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  with  carelessness  and  haste.  Sometimes  the 
author  states  the  exact  opposite  of  the  meaning  which  he  wishes 
to  convey,  as  when  he  observes,  upon  page  135,  that  while  under 
James  II.  the  preachers  of  Protestantism  had  full  license  to 
attack,  the  preachers  of  Catholicism  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
defend  ;  sometimes  he  fails  to  conclude  a  sentence,  as  may  be  seen 
on  page  92  ;  sometimes,  too,  we  meet  with  passages  which  appear 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  contradictory.  In  writing  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
Mr.  Molesworth  says,  upon  one  page,  that  in  his  writings  he 
shows  great  unfairness  to  his  opponents,  “  in  whom  he  can 
seldom  discern  any  merit  whatever;  ”  and  on  the  next  that,  “  in 
showing  coui-tesy  and  hospitality  to  men  of  all  classes  and 
opinions,  no  English  prelate  has  ever  surpassed  him.”  Courtesy 
to  opponents  in  society  may  exist  with  unfairness  in  the  study, 
but  if  this  is  what  the  writer  meant,  he  should  have  stated  it 
more  plainly.  Repetitions  also  are  frequent,  and  of  chronology 
the  writer  has  a  vague  impression. 

As  an  historian,  Mr.  Molesworth  strives  to  be  just,  and 
this  is  surely  a  great  merit.  He  looks  at  his  subject  with 
honest  eyes,  and  if  at  times  he  lacks  judgment,  he  is  never 
wanting  in  justice.  We  differ  from  him  at  the  outset.  After 
agreeing  with  the  late  Henry  Melvill  that  the  post-Reform  a- 
tion  Church  was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  Church  which 
had  existed  before  the  changes  which  were  made,  changes 
affecting,  indeed,  its  character,  but  in  nowise  compromising 
its  existence,  the  writer  adds  : — 

“But  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  another  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Anglican  communion.  Then  there  was  a  distinct 
solution  of  continuity,  which  admits  of  no  denial.  At  the  period  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  the  State  not  only  separated  itself  from  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  violently  suppressed  it, — substituting  for  it  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  use  of 
its  Liturgy,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  people. 
It  is  not,  then,  either  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  nor  yet  from  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  that  we  must  date  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Established  Church  of  England.  If  we  would  seek  out  its 
origin,  we  must  come  down  to  a  much  later  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  Stuart  dynasty  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  Legislature  adopted  that 
last  great  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which  she  recalled  into  renewed 
existence  the  Church  she  had  previously  abolished.” 

It  is  quite  beside  our  purpose  to  argue  in  favour  of  Apostolical 
succession,  but  we  may  observe  that  those  who  hold  that  dogma 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  reply  to  this  assertion.  Let  us  grant, 
they  may  say,  that  the  National  Church  was  violently  sup¬ 
pressed  from  1642  to  1660,  a  period  of  eighteen  years  ;  that  the 
hierarchy  was  dissolved,  that  2,000  of  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  their  livings,  that  it  became  illegal  to  use  a  form  of  prayer 
or  to  administer  the  Sacraments  according  to  Anglican  rites. 
The  Church  did  not  cease  to  exist  because  the  clergy  were 
treated  with  contempt,  or  because  the  rites  they  held  so 
sacred  had  to  be  administered  in  secret.  Bishops  and  priests 
did  not  lose  the  powers  they  had  received,  when  restrained 
by  force  from  exercising  them.  Is  a  meadow  less  a  meadow 
because  it  is  flooded  by  a  violent  tempest;  and  can  it  be  said 
that  a  Church  ceases  to  exist  because  it  is  thrust  down  for  a  time 
from  its  high  and  natural  position  ?  We  think  that  Mr.  Moles¬ 
worth’s  statements  will  not  only  be  objected  to  by  High  Church¬ 
men,  but  that,  in  his  view  of  the  Church  as  an  Establishment, 
he  makes  too  much  of  the  temporary  success  of  the  Presbyterians, 
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and  too  much  also  of  that  most  objectionable  measure,  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  The  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  the  men  who 
forced  the  IVestminster  Confession  upon  Englishmen,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  even  the  private  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was 
as  conspicuous  as  the  bigotry  of  Laud.  They  were  not  more 
enlightened,  they  were  not  more  humane,  as  a  rule  they  were 
not  more  devout;  and,  to  use  Mr.  Molesworth’s  words,  “  after 
having  bitterly  denounced  the  tyranny  which  they  had  suffered 
during  the  reign  of  Charles.I.,  they  had  themselves  imitated,  and 
even  surpassed,  the  intolerance  of  which  they  had  so  loudly 
complained.”  But  toleration,  unless  by  a  few  select  souls,  was 
not  understood  in  those  days,  and  even  a  wise  and  good  man  like 
Baxter  confessed  that  he  abhorred  it.  Presbyterianism  was  vir¬ 
tually  dead  in  England  before  the  Restoration.  It  did  not  suit  the 
genius  of  Englishmen,  and  the  severity  of  its  discipline  was  felt  to 
be  intolerable.  Charles  II.  and  his  advisers  could  never  have  acted 
as  they  did,  had  not  the  bulk  of  the  nation  been  with  them  ;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  licentiousness  and  political  degradation  which 
made  the  reign  of  the  so-called  “  Merry  Monarch  ”  the  worst 
in  our  annals,  but  in  their  determination  to  throw  off  by  any 
means  and  every  means  the  burden  under  which  they  groaned. 
So  sternly  had  the  people  been  driven  in  one  direction,  that  they 
took  the  other  with  a  bound  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
people,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  were  “  doting  ou  the  old  ser¬ 
vice.”  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  love  of  it  had 
been  ever  lost  in  the  country  ;  and  if,  as  Mr. Molesworth  observes, 
the  Prayer-book  only  a  few  years  before  had  been  cast  aside 
with  every  expression  of  disgust  and  disdain,  it  was  from  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  party  that  it  suffered  this  treatment.  The 
case  was  widely  different  in  Scotland,  where  Episcopacy  and  a 
form  of  public  prayer  were  at  all  times  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
In  England,  devout  persons  rejoiced  in  being  able  once  more 
to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers  ;  but  devotion, 
despite  the  influence  of  such  saintly  men  as  Bishop  Ken  and 
Jei'emy  Taylor,  was  not  a  strong  feature  of  Restoration 
Churchmanship.  Its  power  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  political 
arena,  and  the  persecution  under  the  Protectorate,  when  Crom¬ 
well’s  Triers  formed,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  a  spiritual  court- 
martial,  without  a  military  code  to  guide  them,  was  re-enacted 
in  another  form. 

Mr.  Molesworth  takes  what  maybe  called  the  popular  view  of 
the  characters  of  the  Second  Charles  and  his  brother,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  view  to  take.  Charles  II.  was  cruel  and  un¬ 
principled,  because  he  was  a  sensualist  and  loved  his  ease ; 
James  II.  was  cruel,  partly  because  he  had  a  hard,  unforgiving 
nature,  and  partly  from  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  Both 
of  them  were  bad  kings  and  bad  men,  but  James  possessed  at 
least  the  virtues  of  sincerity  and  courage.  Truly  does  the  writer 
say  that  he  was  honest, brave,  and  sincere,  and  that  “the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  his  religious  opinions,  not  only  through¬ 
out  his  short  reign,  but  also  after  its  unfortunate  termination, 
shows  that  he  possessed  these  qualities  in  a  degree  that  was  very 
unusual  in  his  day.”  Both  the  brothers  were  as  absolute  as  they 
could  be,  and  neither  of  them  had  the  faintest  respect  for  con¬ 
scientious  scruples.  William  III.,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
trouble  his  head  about  them.  He  had  not  the  faintest  interest 
in  the  ecclesiastical  questions  that  agitated  his  reign,  but  handed 
them  over  to  liis  wife ;  yet  this  indifference,  which  amounted  to 
contempt,  did  not  give  emancipation,  or  even  a  limited  tolera¬ 
tion,  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  as  the  historian  reminds  us,  a  Bill 
was  passed  “  that  contained  clauses  condemning  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  life  if  he  said 
Mass,  and  that  disqualified  a  Papist  from  becoming  the 
proprietor  of  land,  either  by  inheritance  or  purchase.”  And 
similar  disqualifications  oppressed  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  reign  of  Anne.  Some  of  them,  although  contemptible,  were 
none  the  less  annoying,  as,  for  example,  the  law  that  no  Papist 
might  purchase  a  horse  above  the  value  of  five  pounds.  “  Even 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,”  says 
Mr.  Molesworth,  “  the  moment  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  in 
question  seemed  to  cast  away  their  principles,  and  to  become 
the  advocates  of  the  most  abominable  tyranny  and  the  most 
flagrant  injustice.”  This  is  historically  true,  but  the  surprise 
it  naturally  excites  will  be  lessened  when  we  remember  how 
deeply  and  comparatively  how  recently  this  country  had  suffered 
from  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  No  one  can  excuse  the  mad  doings 
of  a  bigot  like  Lord  George  Gordon,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  them. 

Mr.  Molesworth  exposes  the  defects  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  in  the  days  when  formalism  and  respectability,  rather 
than  zeal  and  piety,  marked  its  rulers  ;  but  at  its  lowest  stage, 
there  were  always  men  distinguished  by  learning  and  devotion. 
Bishops  of  lasting  reputation,  like  Beveridge,  Taylor,  Sancroft, 
and  Ken,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother ; 
Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  Tenison  did  their  duty  honestly  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges  there  are  names  which,  like  that  of  Butler  and 
Wesley,  must  ever  stand  in  the  front  rank  for  learning 
and  piety.  Mr.  Molesworth’s  History,  by  the  way,  begins 
with  the  Restoration.  Such  a  history  demands  a  notice,  how¬ 
ever  brief,  of  the  great  men,  whether  belonging  to  the  clergy  or 
laity,  whose  earnestness  and  wisdom  have  done  more  than  any 
mere  ecclesiastical  arrangements  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  true  history  of  a  Church  is  the  history 
of  its  members,  a  fact  of  which,  judging  from  a  passage  in  the 
preface,  the  author  seems  to  be  aware.  Yet  this  important 
branch  of  his  subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  neglected.  Sancroft, 
Tillotson,  and  Ken  obtain,  perhaps,  sufficient  recognition  ; 
Sheldon  and  Baxter,  also,  are  not  neglected  ;  but  Jeremy  Taylor 
is  not  mentioned,  or  is  barely  mentioned  ;  and  in  a  curious 
sentence,  which  implies  that  the  influence  of  the  following 
laymen  was  “  at  work  about  the  same  time,”  he  is  content  to 
link  together,  without  any  discriminative  comment,  the  names 
of  Nelson,  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Coleridge,  Southey< 
Wordsworth,  and  Wilberforce. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  relates  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  of  the  Gorham  case,  of  the  Papal  aggression,  of 
the  Church  Union  and  the  Church  Association.  Men,  as  well 
as  measures,  appear  in  this  chapter,  in  which  Maurice  and 
Kingsley  are  granted  a  page  and  a  half  between  them,  while 
more  than  two  pages  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Yoysey.  We  may  note, 
in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Molesworth  states  be  was  unacquainted 
with  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton’s  well-known  work,  published, 
we  believe,  in  1878,  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  until  a  great  part  of  his  book  was  already  in  type. 
“  I  will,  therefore,”  he  adds,  “  content  myself  with  remarking 
that  their  work  is  of  a  different  character  from  mine,  and 
intended  for  a  different  class  of  readers.” 


MR.  PICTON’S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL* 
That  the  reading  public  takes  interest  in  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
large  number  of  books  written  upon  the  subject.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  the  seventeenth  century  is,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  our  transition  time  between  past  and  present,  the  period 
when,  in  din  of  battle  and  clamour  of  controversy,  our  affairs 
were  getting  placed  on  their  modern  footing,  and  the  terms  of 
that  partnership  between  England  and  Scotland,  that  arrange¬ 
ment  between  Church  and  State,  that  compromise  between 
Crown  and  Parliament,  which  have  since  been,  in  the  main, 
preserved,  were  being  settled.  And  yet  we  are  convinced  that 
ignorance  of  our  history  during  the  seventeenth  century  is 
widely  prevalent  and  very  dense.  The  literature  of  the  time, 
except  here  and  there  a  book,  has  become  obsolete.  Its  watch¬ 
words,  its  party  cries,  its  nicknames,  its  dominant  ideas,  have 
passed  away.  Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Harrison,  a  man  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  far  above  the  average,  called  Milton,  in  one 
of  his  pieces  of  fervently  eloquent  declamation,  the  “great 
malignant.”  The  words  might  thrill  Milton’s  bones  with 
horror,  after  their  rest  of  two  hundred  years.  To  applv  the 
term  “  malignant”  to  Milton  is  what  it  would  be  to  call  Gam- 
betta  “  the  bold  Imperialist.”  The  word  expressed,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other,  that  combination  of  fury  and  hatred  with 
which  the  Puritan  and  Parliament  party  regarded  the  party  of 
prerogative  and  of  prelacy. 

This  train  of  reflection  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  us  in 
looking  over  Mr.  Allanson  Picton’s  volume  upon  Cromwell. 
It  is  in  many  respects  meritorious.  Mr.  Picton  is  an  able,  care¬ 
ful,  studiously  candid  writer.  No  man  could  approach  the  subject 
with  more  sincere  purpose  to  speak  the  truth.  He  has  read  a  good 
deal  in  the  authorities,  has  mastered  Cromwell’s  letters,  and  does 
not,  we  think,  fall  into  serious  mistakes  on  matters  of  detail.  True, 
we  have  not  hunted  for  such,  but  if  there  were  many  they  would 
have  come  in  our  way ;  and  we  recollect  nothing  more  important 
than  the  statement  that  Carlyle  does  not  give  a  letter  of  Crom¬ 
well  s  containing  a  notable  allusion  to  Naseby,  which  letter  Mr. 
Picton  will  find  in  Appendix  No.  9  of  Carlyle’s  book,  third  edition. 

*  Cromwell :  the  Man  and  h .is  Mission.  By  J.  Allanson  Picton.  London  : 

Cassell,  Petter,  Galpm,  and  Co.  1832. 


His  account  of  Cromwell’s  early  life  is  remarkably  clear  and 
ample, — perhaps  a  little,  but  certainly  not  much,  too  ingeniously 
imaginative  in  fitting  the  circumstances  of  Cromwell’s  boyhood 
to  his  future  career.  In  the  general  estimate  of  Cromwell, 
we  find  a  great  deal  to  admire  and  accept.  Mr.  Picton  has 
the  right  notion  of  Cromwell  as  a  mass  of  rugged  energy  and 
lightning-like  genius,  thoroughly  imbued  and  inspired  with 
what  Hume  called  enthusiasm,  what  German  discoursers  on 
the  philosophy  of  history  would  call  the  religious  idea,  and 
what  he  himself  called  faith  in  God.  Need  we  say  more  to 
evince  our  belief  that  this  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  ? 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Picton’s  book  illustrates  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  attaining  to  a  really  deep  and  intelligent  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  motives  and  objects,  the  good  qualities  and  the 
shortcomings,  the  opinions  and  the  sentiments,  the  party  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  real  causes  of  misunderstanding,  among  our 
ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  often  strikes  us  as 
writing  like  an  outsider,  —  an  outsider  who,  standing  on 
the  wall  of  a  city,  can  discern  the  costume  and  movements, 
and  even  to  some  extent  the  features,  of  those  who  people 
its  streets,  but  has  no  inner  vision  of  their  hearts  and  souls. 
His  temper  is  that  of  a  philosophico-religious  critic  of 
great  mental  serenity ;  and  he  has  to  judge  of  men  wha 
were  in  the  throes  of  intense  excitement.  He  does  not  give 
us  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  with  its  terrible  vibrations. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that,  despite  grave  drawbacks,  Carlyle 
has  value, — nay,  even  transcendent  value,  as  an  historian. 
He  has  not  only  the  Homeric  breadth  and  vividness  of 
narrative,  but  that  intense  Homeric  sympathy  which,  as  we 
read  the  Iliad,  makes  us  feel  that  the  poet  lives  in  his  own 
Achilles.  Carlyle  is,  indeed,  the  Homer  of  revolutions,  and 
chiefly  of  the  Puritan  revolution.  He  entered  into  the  stern  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  men  who  rose  against  Charles,  with  the  impassioned 
sympathy  of  a  Puritan  or  a  Covenanter  born  out  of  due  time. 
Even  Carlyle,  however,  did  to  some  slight  extent,  though  less 
beyond  all  comparison  than  previous  writers,  translate  the 
language  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  that  of  the  nineteenth;, 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  Cromwell  would  have- 
endorsed  at  all  points  the  exposition  and  vindication  of  his 
character  and  purposes  tendered  by  his  most  celebrated  wor¬ 
shipper. 

But  Mr.  Picton  is  much  less  capable  of  feeling  as  Puritans 
and  Covenanters  felt  than  the  son  of  the  grim  Presbyterian 
peasant  of  Ecclefechan.  He  makes  us  aware,  at  a  critical  and 
crucial  stage  in  his  narrative,  that  such  a  thing  as  popular 
theological  enthusiasm — such  a  thing  as  a  nation  caring 
intensely  about  questions  of  doctrine  and  Church  government — 
has  not  been  imaginatively  apprehended  by  him.  But  here  we 
come  upon  the  differentia  of  the  Puritan  period.  Mr.  Picton 
has  not  realised  the  truly  singular,  yet  strictly  historical 
phenomenon  of  an  England  and  a  Scotland  in  which,  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  from  squires,  well-to-do  farmers,  and 
merchants,  down  to  ploughmen  and  apprentices,  the  points  in 
dispute  beeween  Papist  and  Protestant,  between  Arminian  and 
Calvinist,  between  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Independent^ 
were  matters  of  an  interest  as  intense  and  consuming  as  that  which 
Jacobins  of  1794  took  in  their  Republic,  or  that  which  Reformers 
of  1831  took  in  their  Bill.  He  says  that  the  grievance  of  “the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  ”  against  Charles,  Laud,  and  Strafford  “  had  been 
mainly  that  of  illegal  impositions,  and  only  secondarily  that  of  re¬ 
ligious  persecution.”  This  wehold  to  be  the  most  comprehensively 
fatal  error  into  which  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  fall  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Without  forgetting  for  one  moment  that  the  popular  party  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  placing  the  political  liberties  of  the  country 
on  an  impregnable  basis,  and  making  Parliament  not  the  mere 
instrument  and  appanage  of  the  Sovereign,  but  authoritative^ 
in  the  last  resort,  over  the  Sovereign  himself,  we,  nevertheless, 
are  absolutely  certain  that  the  main  impelling  fervour  of  the 
Revolution  was  religion. 

How  any  one  can  read  Milton’s  pamphlets,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  apostrophe  to  England  sitting  like  a  mother 
bereaved  of  her  children,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  wilderness 
of  the  West,  and  yet  think  that  it  was  for  exemption  from  taxes, 
and  not  for  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  conscience* 
that  the  Puritans  drew  the  sword,  we  are  unable  to  comprehend. 
When  we  speak,  however-,  of  the  Piudtan  demand  for  liberty  to 
worship  God  according  to  conscience,  we  must  beware  of  the  al¬ 
most  equally  fatal  error  of  supposing  that  they  fought  for  wliat  we 
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moderns  understand  by  toleration.  That  was  not,  in  England  at 
least,  the  contention  of  the  time.  Toleration  was  on  the  way ;  the 
century  was  not  to  close  before,  with  the  aid  of  DutchWilliam.our 
perverse  ancestors  found  themselves  grudgingly  and  grutnblingly 
compelled  to  adopt  it;  but  the  generation  of  the  Civil  Wars  had, 
for  their  special  work  in  connection  with  toleration,  to  demon¬ 
strate,  amid  bloodshed  and  heartburning,  that  civilisation  had 
become  impossible  without  it,  that  its  evolution  was  a  necessity 
of  progressive  national  life.  If  we  would  understand  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  we  must  realise  that  no  one  in  the  time  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was  tolerant.  Some  men  were  vastly  more  tolerant 
than  others.  Milton  and  Cromwell  distanced  the  great  body  of 
their  contemporaries  in  this  matter.  But  Cromwell  fiercely  re¬ 
fused  to  tolerate  the  Mass  even  in  Ireland,  and  Milton  expressly 
held  that  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  tolerated.  Indeed, 
the  English  of  that  age,  even  the  foremost  of  them,  were 
hardly  on  a  level  with  men  of  light  and  leading  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Richelieu’s  scheme  of  toleration  embraced  Protestants 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  Cromwell,  while  claiming 
privileges  for  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France, 
avowed  himself  unable  to  meet  Mazarin  half-way  by  granting 
at  home  what  he  asked  for  abroad. 

What  rendered  the  problem  of  arrangement  and  pacification 
amid  the  contending  parties  impossible  in  England,  except  by 
the  transmutation  of  Cromwell’s  sword  into  a  sceptre,  was  that 
each  party  made  conscience  of  finality  for  its  own  principle. 
Had  the  E  piscopalians  been  able  to  tolerate  the  Presbyterians, 
•or  the  Presbyterians  to  tolerate  the  Independents,  the  sword 
might  never  have  been  drawn,  or  would  have  been  soon  restored 
to  its  sheath.  Mr.  Picton  frankly  admits  that,  when  the  In¬ 
dependents  had  their  own  chance,  in  America,  they  were  as 
intolerant  as  the  others.  This  fact  will  present  to  us  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  cause  us  little  offence,  if  we  apprehend  that  each  party 
believed  itself  to  possess  the  very  truth  of  God,  and  conceived 
that  all  other  doctrines  were  more  or  less  hateful  and  insulting  to 
Him.  It  was  not  to  escape  a  dreaded  spiritual  despotism,  it  was  to 
procure  liberty  to  adopt  their  own  model  of  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline,  that  the  Independents  came  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Presby¬ 
terians.  Mr.  Picton  concedes,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  the 
inquisitorial  despotism  of  Presbyterianism,  of  which  he  speaks, 
has  never  been  exemplified.  But  he  might  have  added  that  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  have  everywhere  been  conspicuously 
self-contented  ;  that  in  Scotland  (where  the  Presbyterian  system, 
whatever  he  may  suppose  to  the  contrary,  was  in  operation  in 
absolute  perfection  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Covenanters), 
■all  Dissent  has  originated  in  the  wish  of  the  people  to  be  more 
Presbyterian  than  the  State  Church  ;  and  that  neither  in  Scot¬ 
land  nor  in  America  has  Presbyterianism  been  other  than  a 
nurse  of  political  freedom.  Accustomed  to  the  Congregational 
•discipline,  under  which  the  Church  satisfies  itself  that  every 
member  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  Mr.  Picton  omits  the  enormously 
important  consideration,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  inquisi¬ 
torial  despotism,  that  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  always 
made  membership  depend  not  upon  proof  afforded  of  personal 
grace,  but  upon  such  reasonable  presumption  thereof  as  is 
afforded  by  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  Biblical  doctrine 
and  an  externally  unblemished  walk.  Let  it  not  be  fancied  that 
we  are  pleading  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism,  or  maintaining 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Long  Parliament  were,  on  the 
whole,  justified  in  coming  to  a  breach  with  the  Army  and  with 
Cromwell.  What  we  say  is,  that  Mr.  Picton,  in  expatiating  on 
the  general  principle  of  toleration,  misses  the  mark  in  respect  of 
the  particular  grievance  complained  of  by  the  Independents. 
The  hardship  was  that  they,  who  had  been  the  forlorn  hope  in 
the  struggle,  should  be  stigmatised  as  “  Sectaries,”  and  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  practise  their  own  worship.  How,  the  modern  reader 
•asks,  could  the  Parliament,  led  by  the  Presbyterians,  make  so 
monstrous  a  proposal?  The  answer  is  that,  on  parchment > 
their  case  was  very  strong.  In  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  the 
manifesto  of  the  popular  party  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict 
with  the  King,  it  is  expressly  and  pointedly  declared  that  no 
liberty  is  claimed  for  the  separate  Congregational  model.  In  the 
League  or  Covenant  drawn  up  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
Scots,  when  the  Army  of  the  latter  entered  England,  before  the 
great  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  clause  relating  to  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  arrangement  to  be  adopted  in  England  was,  probably  through 
the  adroitness  of  Yane,  left  ambiguous,  but  the  Presbyterians 
■could  reasonably  argue  that  its  meaning  had  been  determined 
by  the  specifications  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  In  one  word, 
the  Presbyterians  had  a  lawyer’s  case  ;  Cromwell  and  the  Army 


planted  their  feet  on  natural  justice.  No  previous  understand¬ 
ings,  no  parchment  provisions,  said  Cromwell  and  his  men, 
could  justify  the  Parliament  in  decreeing  that  the  soldiers  of 
Naseby  and  Preston,  if  they  wished  to  serve  God  in  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  Sectaries,  must  follow  their  brethren  to  the  wilds 
of  America. 

W  e  have  said  that,  in  matters  of  detail,  Mr.  Picton  is  gener¬ 
ally  right,  hut  we  cannot  add  that  he  has  presented  a  quite 
accurate  view  of  the  great  forces  and  influences  that  played  a 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  commotions  of  England  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  name  of  Charles’s 
Queen  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Picton’s  index  ?  He  seems  wholly 
oblivious  to  the  part  she  played  in  the  troubles.  Yet  we  have  it 
under  the  King’s  hand  that  it  was  to  save  her  that  he  took  steps 
at  the  most  critical  moments,  and  nothing  can  be  surer  than 
that,  had  she  been  away,  all  would  have  been  different. 


MR.  GRENYILLE-MURRAY’S  ACQUAINTANCES* 
No  doubt,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  the  author  of  this  book, 

“  during  a  long  and  chequered  experience  of  life . had 

opportunities  of  seeing  a  great  deal,”  and  of  gleaning  “an 
ample  store  of  material”  for  “contemporaneous  portraiture.” 
Nevertheless,  the  “  People  I  have  met  ”  are  by  no  means  true 
types  of  English  society  as  it  is,  or,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  as  it  ever  was,  though,  doubtless,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
some  of  the  traits  described  might  have  been  more  frequently 
observed  than  at  the  present  day. 

About  the  time  when  the  lively  author  of  that  brilliant  and 
incisive  satire,  The  Roving  Englishman,  a  book  that  did  much 
good  in  its  day,  may  have  been  contemplating  his  first  essays 
in  literature,  the  legends  embodied  in  Thackeray’s  wicked 
Marquis,  in  Warren’s  smooth-mannered  physician  full  of 
grim  experiences,  and  in  the  stock  lawyer  of  the  popular 
novelist  laden  with  dreadful  mysteries,  were  accepted  almost 
as  social  facts.  But  the  world  knows  itself  better  in  the  last 
than  in  the  second  or  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  has  ceased  to  put  faith  in  the  special  wickedness  of  “  old 
Earls,”  or  the  mysterious  puissance  of  “  family  solicitors,”  and 
most  of  these  sketches  will  owe  whatever  popularity  they  may 
attain  simply  to  their  amusingness,  as  clever  presentments  of 
recently  extinct  myths.  Not  that  all  of  them  are  of  this 
character.  The  “  family  solicitors  ”  of  real  life  do  not,  like 
Mr.  Yellumson,  live  on  the  basement  floors  of  their  offices  ; 
but  dwell  in  big  houses,  built  in  sunny  suburban  aspects, 
surrounded  by  large,  well-kept  gardens,  containing,  perhaps, 
an  acre  of  “glass.”  Nor  do  they  resort  to  a  species  of 
“  chantage  ”  to  force  even  Dukes  to  do  justice,  still  less 
do  they  pocket  the  interest  on  trust  funds  confided  to  their 
care,  in  addition  to  any  usual  per-ceDtage,  which  is,  we  should 
imagine,  where  charged  at  all,  much  below  five  per  cent. 
But  the  “  usurer  ”  is  still  among  us,  and  Mr.  Benoni  Crabbe, 
with  face  “  clean-shaven,  save  for  about  an  inch  of  cropped 
whisker  just  before  his  ears,”  awakened  eyes  like  those  of  a 
“  pig  in  the  wind,”  fox-like  face,  and  massive  jaw,  is  much  too 
easily  found  by  those  whom  their  vices,  follies,  or  misfortunes 
compel  to  seek  his  pernickras  services.  The  money-lender  is, 
indeed,  a  permanent  type  of  society,  and  has  presented  pretty 
much  the  same  characteristics  in  all  ages,- — no  rogue,  but  what, 
perhaps,  is  a  more  dangerous  personage,  a  callously  merciless, 
honest  man.  His  life  of  concentrated  selfishness  is,  how¬ 
ever,  commonly  a  joyless  one.  Mr.  Benoni  Crabbe  had  but 
a  single  pleasure,  the  trivial  amusement  of  breeding  canaries. 
The  portrait  of  the  “College  Don”  is  a  most  pleasing  one, 
and,  despite  current  notions  to  the  contrary,  is  not  too 
flattering  a  sketch  of  the  modern  University  dignitary.  The 
glimpse  given  of  the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  bears 
witness  to  the  grateful  veneration  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Of  Mr.  Wyse,  the 
“  Bachelor,”  the  traits  are  drawn  with  vigour  and  a  good  deal 
of  fidelity  to  a  type  commoner  in  England  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  of  which  not  a  few  examples  may  be  seen 
disconsolately  shuffling  from  one  club-room  to  another,  or  yawn¬ 
ing  over  the  damp  second  edition  of  the  Times,  yet  always  with 
a  certain  air  of  self-complacency  and  self-containedness.  One 
would  be  glad  to  meet  governesses  as  charming  and  liigli-souled 
as  Miss  Beauchamp,  the  daughter  of  the  clever  Civil- Service 
clerk,  who  had  never  dared  to  give  up  a  certainty  for  an  un¬ 
certainty,  and  at  sixty  was  a  “  nervous,  dejected,  old  person, 

*  Peojle  I  Have  Met.  By  E.  C.  Grenville-Murray.  Illustrated  from  Designs 
by  Fred.  Barnard.  London:  Vizetelly  and  Co.  1SS3. 
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with  six  grown-up  daughters,  all  unmarried,  and  five  hundred  a 
year,”  tortured,  to  boot,  by  a  constant  dread  of  superannuation. 
There  are,  perhaps,  many  Miss  Beauchamps,  but  few  of  them 
have  the  luck  to  find  themselves  residuary  legatees  of  a  re¬ 
jected  suitor,  and  we  are  afraid  it  is  rather  an  optimistic  view 
that  self-sacrifice  and  steady  good-conduct  seldom  go  unrewarded. 
“  Le  Nouveau  Riche  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  cheeriest  of  these  por¬ 
traits.  But  our  author,  going  beyond  Juvenal,  not  only  scorns 
pedigrees  and  long  descent,  but  falls  down  in  au  ecstasy  before 
new-made  wealth.  “  Pick  out  half-a-dozen  or  a  score  of  them 
[nouveaux  riches]  in  any  country  of  the  world,”  he  exclaims, 
“  and  see  how  advantageously  they  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  titular  nobles,  both  in  mental  and  physical  development.” 
Still,  among  the  merits  of  the  richest  Englishman  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  was  the  fact  that  “  he  looked,  spoke,  and  acted  like  a  Con¬ 
servative  Duke.” 

The  key-note  of  Mr.  Grenville-Murray’s  writings  is  a  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  aristocratic  and  official  classes,  to  both  of  which  he 
belonged.  “  I  would  rather,”  he  makes  his  typical  lawyer  say, 
“  I  would  rather  that  a  son  of  mine  broke  stones  upon  the  road 
than  that  he  entered  the  public  service.  Neither  his  fortune  nor  his 
character  is  ever  safe  there,  for  he  may  be  condemned  to  utter 
ruin  without  a  trial.”  No  less  a  personage  than  the  Master  of 
Muriel,  giving  advice  to  a  friend,  exclaims,  “Now,  and  at  all 
times  in  England,  it  is,  and  has  been,  a  very  wise  thing  to  be  on 
prudent  terms  with  persons  of  quality.  Rank  has  many  methods 
of  exalting  itself  at  other  men’s  expense,  in  these  islands,  and 
very  small  scruple  in  using  them.”  But  the  satire  is  too  bitter 
to  be  amusing,  and  too  infected  with  a  tone  of  personal  resent¬ 
ment  to  make  much  impression  on  the  reader,  who  feels  that  he 
is  not  listening  to  an  impartial  judge. 

Mr.  G  renville-Murray  was  a  genre  painter,  preferring 
striking  effects  and  dramatic  contrasts,  to  those  subtle  touches 
and  subdued  methods  which  suggest  rather  than  blurt  out  the 
story.  After  The  Roving  Englishman,  we  like,  on  the 
whole,  French  Pictures  in  English  Chalks  and  The  Member 
for  Paris  more  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  He  was,  indeed, 
of  a  French  rather  than  an  English  turn  of  mind,  a  beau  racon¬ 
teur,  fluent,  keen,  and  fertile,  but  superficial.  He  possessed  to 
the  full  the  French  quality  of  never  being  dull ;  his  pages  sparkle 
with  cleverness  and  with  a  shrewd  wit,  caustic  or  cynical  at 
times,  but  by  no  means  excluding  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
softer  virtues  of  women  and  the  sterner  excellences  of  men.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  present  volume  will  prove  much  of  an  aid 
to  what  Pope  calls  the  proper  study  of  mankind,  but  those  who 
look  to  it  for  amusement,  and  not  for  instruction,  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  these  sketches  are  free 
from  slang,  and  are,  indeed,  throughout  written  in  a  clear, 
lively,  unaffected  style. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  give  Mr.  Barnard’s  illustra¬ 
tions  the  notice  they  deserve.  Among  the  best  of  them  are  the 
portraits  of  the  “  Usurer,”  in  which  the  keenness,  and  cold, 
joyless  nature  of  the  character  are  well  brought  out;  the 
scene  where  the  “  Butler  ”  is  discovered  drunk  by  his  sly  rival — 
a  subject  quite  after  Mr.  Barnard’s  heart — the  “  Bachelor,” 
whose  easy,  self-complacent  air  is  admirably  rendered;  and  the 
pretty  “Favourite  Daughter,”  whose  sweet  face  makes  the 
reader  sigh  the  deeper  over  her  silliness.  The  talent  of  the 
artist  is,  indeed,  akin  to  that  of  the  author,  and  the  result  of  the 
combination  is  a  book  that  once  taken  up  can  hardly  be  laid 
down  until  the  last  page  is  perused. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 
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Alirabi;  or,  the  Banks  and  Bankers  of  the  Nile.  By  a  Hadji  of 
Hyde  Park.  (Blackwood.) — If  this  volume  could  be  looked  at  simply 
as  a  story,  it  would  probably  be  found  entertaining  enough  by  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  adventures  of  Mrs.  Chrysanthema  Warwick, 
the  lively  and  fascinating  widow  of  a  banker,  with,  or  on  account  of, 
Alirabi,  an  officer  in  the  Egyptian  Army,  who  becomes  her  mad 
worshipper,  are  told  with  much  liveliness,  although  we  think  the 
incident  of  her  running  away  with  a  baby  crocodile  is  rather  forced 
and  farcical.  Besides,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Chrysanthema 
does  justice  to  Alirabi.  She  gives  him  up,  because  he  is  accused  of 
the  murder  pf  his  senior  officer,  which  is  one  of  the  most  melo¬ 
dramatic  episodes  of  the  story.  But  his  guilt  is  certainly  “  not 
proven.”  The  writer  shows  undoubted  knowledge  of  Cairo,  and  of 
Bedouin  and  Coptic  characteristics  ;  and  there  are  in  his  pages  some 
lurid  revelations  of  domestic  Egyptian  life,  and  of  the  oppressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  wretched  Fellaheen.  Yet  the  reader  of  Alirabi  is  uneasily 
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conscious  all  the  time  he  is  perusing  it  that  he  is  being  hoaxed  hy 
the  author,  that  the  book  is  a  squib  on  the  late  military  rebellion 
in  Egypt — as  such,  indeed,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  rather  hurriedly 
prepared — and  that  he  cannot  find  the  key  to  it.  There  are  passages 
in  Alirabi  of  the  kind  popularly  known  as  “  graphic,”  which  recall 
the  style  of  more  than  one  veteran  author  of  the  day.  It  may,, 
indeed,  be  the  first  vigorous  effort  of  a  new  writer,  or  a  piece  of 
somewhat  “scamp  work”  by  an  “old  hand”  who  delights  in 
mystifications. 

Mollie  Barling.  By  Lady  Constance  Howard.  3  vols.  (F. 
V.  White  and  Co.) — The  author  of  this  novel,  doubtless,  means 
well.  Her  sympathies  are  with  right  and  goodness,  such  as  she  con¬ 
ceives  them  to  be,  but  she  has  not  a  very  judicious  way  of  showing 
them.  She  thinks,  for  instance,  that  Circe  Dysart  is  a  bold,  bad 
woman,  and  much  disapproves  of  her  liaison  with  Mollie’s  husband  j 
but  to  describe  the  love-scenes  between  them,  is  not  exactly  the  best 
way  of  pointing  her  moral.  Indeed,  even  her  good  people  are 
dangerously  given  to  the  practice  of  kissing.  Geoffrey  Adair,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  a  paragon,  kisses  a  certain  Vivienne,  a  married 
woman,  after  having  told  her  plainly  more  than  once  that  he  loves 
her.  It  is  something  worse  than  bad-taste  to  talk  of  this  kiss  as 
being  “  such  as  we  give  to  our  beloved  dead.”  Lord  Mark,  another 
paragon  of  virtue,  kisses  the  heroine,  in  a  scene  which,  to  our  mind 
at  least,  seems  a  little  too  warmly  coloured.  We  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  who  are  the  readers  for  whom  Lady  Constance  writes.  Do  the 
ladies  of  the  class  to  whom  she  belongs  really  like  what  would  cer¬ 
tainly  make  less  highly  placed  women  blush  P  As  for  the  form  in 
which  this  very  doubtful  matter  is  presented  to  us,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable.  Here  is  a  sentence  which  describes  the  way  a 
would-be  profligate  feels  for  Circe’s  lover  : — “  Happily,  his  conduct 
will  not  be  so  iniquitous  as  that  of  the  man  he  is  now  envying  with 
all  that  organ  called  his  heart,  as,  being  only  a  few  years  removed 
from  a  babe  in  the  nursery,  and  under  age,  he  has  not  yet  caused  one 
more  unhappy  woman  to  wish  it  had  pleased  Providence  not  to  create 
her,  by  the  misery  of  becoming  his  neglected  wife.” 

The  Greater  Poems  of  Virgil.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Greenongh.  Vol. 
I.  (Ginn,  Heath,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.) — This  first  volume  contains 
the  Bucolics  and  Books  I.  to  VI.  of  the  2Eneid,  a  curious  departure 
from  custom,  and,  we  may  add,  from  correctness,  hardly  justified  by 
considerations  of  convenience.  One  valuable  feature  of  the  edition 
is  the  copious  illustration  from  ancient  wall-paintings,  vases,  coins,  and 
the  like.  This  valuable,  we  might  almost  say  indispensable,  addition 
is  made  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  fashion,  and  is  highly  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  There  is  nothing  specially  noteworthy  about  the  annota¬ 
tion,  which,  though  generally  useful,  and  especially  praiseworthy  for 
its  brevity  and  compression,  is  not  free  from  fault.  In  Eel.  ix.,  48, 
“quo  segetes  gauderent  frugibus,”  the  note,  “ gauderent,  subj.  of 
purpose,”  is  inadequate.  The  tense  requires  explanation,  as  it  is- 
dilficult  to  take  processit,  in  the  preceding  line,  otherwise  than 
as  a  perfect.  In  JEneicl  vi.,  11,  the  unusual  rhythm  of  “  mentem 
animumque  ”  should  have  been  noticed.  In  1.  22,  “  Stat  ductis 
sortibus  urna  ”  should  have  more  than  the  remark,  “  ductis 
sortibus,  abl.  absol.”  Buctis  looks  very  like  an  unusual  preserU' 
participle  passive,  as  the  artist  must  be  supposed  to  have  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  his  representation  the  agony  of  suspense  while  the  lots  were 
being  drawn.  In  1.  620,  the  anomaly  of  Phlegyas’  call  to  repentance 
addressed  to  those  who  were  hopelessly  doomed  deserves  some  notice. 
The  ingenious  transposition  that  has  been  suggested  in  the  passage  be¬ 
ginning  “  Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes  ”  should  have  been  mentioned- 
We  may  not  choose  to  adopt  it,  but  it  solves  a  difficulty.  In  1.  818, 
“  fasces  receptos  ”  is  not  adequately  explained  by  “  wrested  by  Brutus 
from  the  kings,  and  restored  to  the  aristocracy.”  The  aristocracy 
never  had  possessed  the  power.  The  note  on  “  paribus  quas  fulgere 
cernis  inarmis” — “since  their  power  was  about  equal  ” — is  surely  very 
frigid.  It  is  better  taken  as  proleptically  descriptive  of  civil  strife,, 
where  both  combatants  are  similarly  accoutred.  The  volume  contains 
a  vocabulary  covering  the  whole  of  Virgil. 

American  Humourists.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.) — Mr.  Haweis’s  book  is  disappointing.  In  the  first 
place,  the  style  is  unpleasing,  even  provoking.  The  writer  arranges 
wrhat  he  has  to  say  in  little  snippets  of  paragraphs.  Such  paragraphs 
are  tolerable  only  at  very  rare  intervals,  when  there  is  something  very 
weighty  to  be  said.  Mr.  Haweis  uses  them  for  the  most  trivial  and 
common-place  statements.  Then  the  matter  itself  is,  for  the  most 
part,  poor;  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  criticism,  and  the  extracts 
do  not  show  much  judgment  in  selection.  The  first  lecture, 

“  Washington  Irving,”  gives  a  most  imperfect  account  of  its  subject  ; 
the  lighter  humour  of  “  Knickerbocker’s  History,”  for  instance,  is 
wholly  unrepresented.  The  second  and  third,  dealing  with  O.  W. 
Holmes  and  J.  R.  Lowell,  are  no  better.  The  greater  part  of 
them  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  humorous  characteristics  of 
these  writers.  If  a  writer  gives  us  extracts  from  “The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  -  Table,”  how  can  he  omit  that  most  side¬ 
splitting  account  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  ?  But  Mr.  Haweis 
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has  far  too  much  to  say  for  himself,  and  far  too  little  for  his 
authors.  A  lecturer,  like  a  biographer,  should  be  willing  to  efface 
himself.  Mr.  Haweis  we  should  judge  to  be  anything  but  willing. 
In  the  lecture  on  “  Artemus  Ward,”  his  personal  experiences  come 
in  very  opportunely.  It  was  a  happy  chance  that  brought  so 
thoroughly  an  appreciative  listener  to  Mr.  Charles  Browne’s  lecture. 
Ho  describes  it  admirably,  in  a  way  that  brings  back  the  reality  to 
any  one  who  was  present,  ns  the  present  writer  can  testify,  in  the 
most  vivid  way.  The  two  remaining  lectures,  “Mark  Twain”  and 
■“  Bret  Harte  ”  are  better  than  the  three  which  stand  first  in  the 
volume,  in  proportion  as  their  subjects  are  easier  to  deal  with. 

TJie  Blackest  of  Lies,  by  Albany  de  Fonblanque  (Remington), 
is  a  very  unpleasant  story  about  very  unpleasant  people,  such  as  a 
hysterical  clergyman  and  a  Jesuit  Father  who  is  given  to  thieving 
and  poisoning,  and  a  lady  who  drinks  to  excess  and  elopes  with  a  boy. 
Even  the  heroine  finds  herself  in  such  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
in  such  peculiar  company,  that  the  telling  of  “  black  ”  lies  to  her  dis¬ 
credit  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  Yet  the  story  is  told  with  some  vigour, 
and  one  character,  that  of  an  American  Judge,  who  knows  his  mind  and 
can  express  it,  is  so  well  drawn  that  we  are  sure  Mr.  de  Fonblanque 
could  do  much  better  than  he  has  done  in  these  three  volumes,  if  he 
tried. 

Nature  Studies.  By  Grant  Allen,  Andrew  Wilson,  Thomas  Foster, 
Edward  Clodd,  and  Richard  A.  Proctor.  (Wyman  and  Son.) — This  is 
another  pleasant  volume  added  to  the  “  Knowledge  ”  library.  Out  of 
the  twenty- four  essays  which  it  contains  there  is  not  one  which  may 
not  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  though  the  reader  have  but  the  very 
slightest  tinge,  or  even  no  tinge  at  all,  of  science.  The  first  is  a 
memorial  of  Charles  Darwin,  brief,  but  giving  an  effective  view  of 
his  services  to  science  ;  and  the  second  is  a  very  eloquent  and  able 
comparison  of  the  same  great  philosopher  with  Newton.  Of  the 
-others,  we  may  single  out  for  notice  “Intelligence  in  Animals,”  with 
the  general  conclusion  of  which,  that  animals  do  exercise  reason,  most 
readers  of  the  Spectator  will  probably  agree  ;  “  Strange  Sea-monsters,” 
which  takes  up  a  very  reasonable  position  about  the  “  sea-serpent  ”  ; 
a  very  instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen  about  “  Our  Ancestors  ”  ; 
'“Found  Links,”  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson;  and  “Brain  Troubles,”  a 
subject  of  engrossing  interest,  we  need  hardly  say,  to  all  who  write, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  who  read.  It  is  comforting  to  be  told  that  the 
loss  of  memory,  which  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  as  well  as  alarming 
symptoms  of  advancing  years,  often  indicates  a  temporary  rather 
than  a  permanent  weakening  of  the  brain-power.  In  “  A  Wonderful 
Discovery,”  Mr.  Proctor  exposes  the  hoax  which  doubtless  took  in 
some  readers  of  the  newspapers,  that  means  had  been  found  in 
Australia  of  freezing  animals  into  insensibility,  and  restoring  them  to 
Jife  when  they  were  wanted.  He  might  have  added  to  his  paper  a 
very  apposite  illustration,  in  M.  Edmond  About’s  famous  tale, 
“  L’ Homme  it  l’Oreille  Cassee,”  in  which  a  French  colonel  of  the 
First  Empire,  frozen  in  the  year  1813,  wakes  up  to  life  some  fifty 
years  afterwards,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  new  generation. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Clodd  in  ranking  “  ghosts  ”  with  “  the  pre¬ 
dictions  in  Zadkiel’s  ‘  Vox  Stellarum.’  ”  In  another  paper,  Mr. 
Proctor  quotes  from  Dr.  Carpenter  words  which  are  apposite  to  this 
matter, — “Every  one  who  admits  that  ‘there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  ’  will  be  wise 
in  maintaining  a  ‘  reserve  of  possibility  ’  as  to  phenomena  which  are 
not  altogether  opposed  to  the  laws  of  physics  or  physiology,’  but 
rather  transcend  them.”  That  men  exist  after  death  is  certainly 
probable  ;  that  they  may  appear  to  the  living  is  not  “  opposed  to  any 
law  of  physics  or  physiology.” 

Eve  Lester.  By  Alice  Mangold  Diehl.  (Bentley.) — The  girl  who 
gives  her  name  to  this  novel  shows  force  in  her  vigorous  efforts  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  a  bad  education  has  placed  between  her 
and  a  life  of  true  womanhood,  and  her  portrait  has  been  carefully 
finished.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  have  patience  with  her  half-mad 
father  and  his  wretched  Brotherhood  of  Freedom,  or  her  lover,  Ross 
Hrant — or  Grant  Ross — with  his  morbid  imaginings,  his  habit  of  lec¬ 
turing,  and  his  strange  hospital  or  menagerie.  If  Miss  Diehl  would 
wait  a  little  before  she  writes  again,  forget  all  about  the  course  of 
loose,  pseudo-philosophical  reading  she  has  evidently  gone  through, 
and  pay  strict  attention  to  English  grammar,  she  might  produce 
a  fair  story. 

The  Mississippi,  by  Francis  Vinton  Greene  (Triibner),  is  the 
■eighth  of  a  series  of  volumes  descriptive  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  So  far  as  maps,  statistics,  and  actual  narra¬ 
tion  of  military  movements  are  concerned,  it  may  be  found  useful. 
But  the  style  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  author  shows  too  clearly 
■an  which  side  his  sympathies  lie. 

Melodramatic  vigour,  strong  situations,  and  ejaculations  in  very 
dubious  French  and  German,  are  the  leading  features  of  On  Dangerous 
Ground,  by  Edith  Stewart  Drewry.  (F.  V.  White.) — Lady  Glen- 
Luna,  the  would-be  murderess  and  social  panther  of  the  story,  shows 
some  originality  in  her  designs  against  her  invalid  step-son,  for 
instance,  in  causing  an  accident  to  the  lift  in  which  he  is  taken  from 


one  part  of  his  house  to  another,  and  in  throwing  at  his  head,  in  the 
capacity  of  private  secretary,  a  fascinating  womau  who  is  separated 
fiom  her  husband.  But  no  othor  merit  can  be  assigned  to  a  very 
crude  literary  performance. 

Weighed  and  Wanting.  By  George  Macdonald,  LL.D.  (S.  Low.) 
— This  is  probably  the  poorest  and  least  pleasant  story  Dr.  Macdonald 
has  ever  published.  The  Raymounts  are  a  disagreeable  family  ;  there 
is  not  a  truly  manly  or  womanly  character  in  the  whole  book ;  and  there 
are  some  disagreeable  incidents,  such  as  the  horsewhipping  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  father  not  only  to  his  son,  but  to  that  wretched  weakling’s 
wi  fe.  Dr.  Macdonald  must  not  allow  the  pious  children  he  is  so  fond  of  to 
indulge  in  something  very  like  blasphemy.  Little  Mark  Raymount, 
who  figures  in  Weighed  and  Wanting  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
author’s  favourites,  is  simply  repulsive,  when  he  comes  on  the  stage 
with  his  “  Dear  God  ”  and  “  Good-bye,  God,”  and  “  How  happy  Jesus 
must  have  been  when  he  went  back  to  his  papa,”  and  “  You  know  if 
God  were  to  go  to  sleep,  and  forget  his  little  Mark,  then  he  would 
forget  that  he  was  God,  and  would  not  wake  again."  Dr.  Macdonald 
should  go  through  a  course  of  the  Calvinism  of  his  native  country,  or 
of  Carlylian  “mysticism.”  Neither  of  these  is  irreverent,  or  teaches 
aught  but  reverence,  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternities  and  the 
Immensities. 

William  I.,  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia.  By  W. 
Beatty-Kingston.  (Routledge.) — Mr.  Kingston  was  special  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  during  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
its  representative  at  Berlin  during  the  seven  following  years.  Of 
these  opportunities  he  has  made  use  to  write  this  agreeable  little 
memoir  of  the  Emperor.  We  cannot,  of  course,  look  to  it  for  a 
thorough  and  searching  analysis  of  his  character  as  a  ruler.  For 
this,  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  But  the  book  does  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  do  satisfactorily.  The  vindication  of  William  I.’s  conduct 
during  the  troubles  of  1848  is  noteworthy.  The  Crown  Prince,  as 
he  then  was,  had  no  authority  whatever  in  the  capital,  and  steadily 
refused  to  give  any  orders.  It  is  probable  that  his  sympathies 
were  not  with  the  popular  party,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
perceived  this,  and  hated  him  for  it ;  but  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  he 
did  nothing  to  deserve  the  odium  which  necessitated  his  temporary 
exile. 

Sweet  Inisfail.  By  Richard  Dowling.  (Tinsley  Brothers.)  — 
This  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Dowling’s  best  stories  ;  indeed,  it  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  written  in  a  hurry.  Other¬ 
wise,  nearly  one-half  of  a  volume  would  not  have  been  devoted 
to  a  conflict  in  a  bedroom  between  au  Irish  carman  and  Frederick 
Manton,  murderer  in  intention,  and  chief  villain  and  nuisance 
of  the  story.  The  heroine  is  a  mere  phantom ;  we  obtain  no  in¬ 
formation  about  “  sweet  Inisfail,”  and  have  but  little  that  smacks 
of  Ireland,  except  the  humour  of  the  carman  Doherty,  and  the 
egotism  of  a  constable  ambitious  of  promotion.  Yet  there  are  scenes 
and  situations  in  Sweet  Inisfail  marked  by  that  peculiar  descriptive 
power  which  Mr.  Dowling  has  at  his  command,  and  it  would  have 
been  in  every  way  enjoyable  had  it  been  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  one  volume. 

The  Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1882)  :  What  it  Does,  and 
What  it  Does  Not  Do.  (Ward  and  Lock.) — Here  we  have  a  review 
of  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  the  status  of  married  women  as 
it  was  up  to  January  1st,  1883,  and  the  changes  wrought  in  it  by  the 
legislation  of  last  Session.  We  may  hope  that  most  households  will 
go  quietly  on  without  any  appeal  to  this  new  legislation  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  know  what  it  has  really  done,  nor  could  this  be  better  learnt 
than  from  this  little  handbook. 

For  King  and  Kent,  by  Colonel  Colomb  (Remington),  is 
far  too  long  and  discursive;  and  the  plot  is  very  loosely  con¬ 
structed.  The  story  of  the  rising  of  the  men  of  Kent  on  be¬ 
half  of  Charles  I.  is  sufficiently  healthy,  and  even  enjoyable,  if 
the  reader  accepts  or  adopts  the  Cavalier  stand-point.  Colonel 
Colomb  has,  further,  shown  considerable  skill  in  giving  his  characters 
the  proper  historical  costumes,  and  in  placing  the  proper  historical 
language  in  their  mouths.  If  he  had  said  all  he  had  to  say  in  one 
volume,  we  should  have  had  only  favourable  criticism  for  it  and  him. 

A  Royal  Warren;  or,  Picturesque  Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  PurbecJc. 
By  C.  E.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Typographic  Etching  Company.) — We 
have  more  to  say  in  praise  of  the  illustrations  than  of  the  letterpress 
in  this  volume.  Mr.  Robinson  is  sometimes  jocose,  after  Dickens’s 
least  effective  manner  ;  sometimes  pathetic  and  picturesque,  with 
but  indifferent  success,  and  not  unfrequently  very  vague  in  his  con¬ 
structions.  But  he  writes  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  knows  the  country 
which  he  describes  very  well.  A  book  written  under  these  conditions 
is  sure  to  have  some  value,  and  we  may  be  content  to  put  up  with  its 
defects.  The  etchings  are  distinctly  good,  elegant,  perhaps,  rather 
than  powerful,  but  certainly  pleasing  and  effective. 

My  Beautiful  Daughter,  by  Percy  B.  St.  John  (J.  and  R.  Maxwell), 
is  full  to  overflowing  of  old-fashioned  love-affairs  and  villainies, 
and  is  written  in  crisp  paragraphs,  on  au  average  not  more  than  two 
or  three  lines  in  length.  Mr.  St.  John’s  villains  are  all  arrange- 
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merits  in  the  blackest  of  black,  and  he  hurries  over  his  ground  like 
the  “  Flying  Dutchman,”  till  Rupert  Leslie,  the  “superior  fiend”  of 
the  whole,  is  stabbed,  gets  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  dies.  The  effect  of 
the  hurry  on  the  reader  is  rather  bewildering,  but  not  unpleasant. 

Talbot’s  Folly.  By  W.  B.  Guinee.  (Tinsley  Brothers.)— This 
is  a  story  with  a  well-constructed  plot,  and  full  of  a  humour 
which,  if  rather  broad  and  rollicking,  is  enjoyable,  if  too  much  of  it  is 
not  taken  at  a  time.  Talbot,  the  hero,  is  a  spirited  young  fellow,  and 
the  “  Blossom,”  with  whom  his  “folly”  brings  him  into  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  fiction,  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  young  ladies  who 
figure  in  ordinary  novels  of  the  day.  Wellbore,  as  a  typical 
Member  of  Parliament,  is,  however,  a  mere  caricature  ;  and  poli¬ 
tical  life  generally  is  looked  at  too  much  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  Reporters’  Gallery.  If,  however,  Talbot’s  Folly  is  a  first 
effort,  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  promising. 

Wo  cannot  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  The 
Practical  Pigeon-keeper,  by  Lewis  Wright  (Cassell  and  Co.),  but  we 
may  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter.  The  writer’s  “Practical  Poultry -keeper  ”  has  been  a 
success,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  manual,  which  seems  thorough 
and  exhaustive  in  its  treatment,  will  prove  equally  satisfactory. 

We  have  before  us  The  Vazir  of  Laukuran :  a  Persian  Play. 
Edited,  with  translation,  &c.,by  W.  H.  D.  Haggard  and  G.  le  Strange. 
(Triibner  and  Co.) — The  play  is  a  recent  Persian  translation  from 
the  original,  written  in  Azerbaijan  Turkish,  and  its  suitability  for  its 
present  purpose,  the  convenience  of  travellers,  &c.,  is  that  it  contains, 
not  the  classical,  but  the  colloquial  Persian  of  the  day.  The  editors 
supply,  besides  the  text  and  English  translation,  a  grammatical 
introduction,  notes,  and  a  vocabulary,  with  the  words  marked  for 
pronunciation. 

Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companionage,  1883. 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Mair,  LL.D.  (Dean  and  Son.) — Debrett  now  appears 
for  the  170th  time,  containing  about  two  months’  later  information 
than  can  be  procured  from  kindred  works.  Hitherto  confined  to 
relating  facts  anent  living  members  of  the  nobility  and  of  those  col¬ 
laterally  related  to  them,  the  present  volume  contains  upwards  of 
sixty  pages  of  information  referring  to  predecessors  of  Peers. 

New  Editions. — Life  of  Lord  Wolseley.  By  Charles  Rathbone 
Low,  I.N.  (R.  Bentley  and  Son.) — This  is  the  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  1878.  Mr.  Lowe  has  now  added 
to  it  an  account  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  administration  in  Cyprus, 
his  doings,  military  and  political,  in  South  Africa,  when  he  went  out 
to  succeed  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  finally,  his  campaign  in  Egypt.  Mr. 
Low,  as  those  who  know  his  books  are  aware,  does  well  all  the  work  that 
he  takes  in  hand  ;  in  this  case,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  of 
unusual  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  His  narrative 
derives  fresh  interest  throughout  from  personal  reminiscences  with 
which  he  has  thus  been  able  to  illustrate  it.  Fresh  interest  has 
naturally  been  given  to  a  volume  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 

welcoming  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance. - Boy -life  ;  Sundays 

in  Wellington  College,  1859-1873.  By  E.  W.  Benson.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.) — There  are  forty-seven  sermons  in  all,  divided  into  three 
books.  We  cannot  do  better  than  hope  that  the  Archbishop’s 
utterances  may  be  as  appropriate  and  effective  as  were  those  of  the 

Head  Master. - We  have  received  the  second  part  of  Yol.  II.  of  an 

excellent  publication,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  with  well- 
deserved  commendation,  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary.  (Cassell  and 
Co.) — The  speciality  of  this  work,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  fe  to 
give  not  only  the  meauing  and  usage  of  a  word,  but  when  it  stands  for 
an  art,  a  science,  an  object  in  nature  or  art,  to  give  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion,  illustrated,  when  occasion  demands,  by  an  engraving.  The 

part  before  us  takes  in  from  “  Conation  ”  to  “  Destructionist.” - 

A  second  edition  of  T.  Hancock’s  sermons,  Christ  and  the  People. 

(Hodges.) - The  fifth  edition  of  Handbook  to  the  Masterly  Series,  by 

Thomas  Prendergast.  (Longmans.) 


Smith,  and  H.  Wace,  (Murray.)  Yol.  III.,  “  Hermogenes — 
Myensis.”  —  The  Boundary  Disputes  of  Connecticut,  by  C.  W. 
Bowen.  (Osgood  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S. ;  Triibner  and  Co.,  London.) 
— A  Synopsis  of  Moral  and  Ascetical  Theology,  &c.,  by  J.  A.  Skinner, 
M.A.  (Kogan  Paul  and  Co.) — The  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,  by  J. 
Macdonnell,  M.A.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  “  Common  Law”  and  “  Statute 
Law.”  (Stevens  and  Sons.) — History  of  the  Boehm  Flute,  by  C. 
Welch,  M.A.  (Rudall,  Carte,  and  Co.) — Principles  of  Agriculture,  by 
W.  T.  Lawrence.  (Chambers.)—  A  Summary  of  Tactics,  by  H.  F. 
Morgan  (Ward  and  Co.),  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  the 
“  Summary  of  Military  Law,”  issued  by  the  same  publishers. — How 
to  Help  Cases  of  Distress,  by  C.  S.  Loch.  (Longmans.) — The  Dismal 
Science,  by  William  Dillon  (Gill,  Dublin),  is  not  so  much  a  treatise 
on  political  economy,  as  an  essay  by  a  student,  who  has  also  the 
advantage — or  disadvantage — of  being  an  Irishman.  The  author 
has  read  a  good  number  of  the  popular  works  on  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  and  seems  to  have  become  infected,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  Georgian  and  Reciprocitarian  heresies.  —  Pen-and-ink 
Sketches  on  Military  Subjects,  by  “  Ignotus  ”  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.), 
is  a  series  of  articles  reprinted  from  a  weekly  contemporary.  We 
agree  with  some,  we  probably  disagree  with  more,  of  the  special 
views  in  regard  to  military  reform  advocated  by  “  Ignotus.”  But  he 
invariably  writes  well. — Float-fishing  and  Spinning  in  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Style,  by  J.  W.  Martin.  (Sampson  Low.)  This  treatise  on 
the  “  coarse”  fishes  of  the  chub,  roach,  and  pike  type  is  written  in 
a  lively  style,  and  the  author  knows  his  subject.  The  chapter  on 
pike-fishing  is  exceptionally  good. 
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“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water." 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 


JANOS. 


—Professor  Von  NUS3BAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  "  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY , 
LIMITED ,’’  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness . 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  demists  will  allow' 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye, 


adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
combined  with  optical  experience." 


TT7"E  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

7  '  experience,  that  imperfect  glares,  together  with  the  haphaz  rd  plan  of 
selection,  gener  .lly  employed  by  the  n  e  e  vnrlor,  >'a  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  an  I  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes.— “I  have  tried 
the  principal  opticians  ill  London  without  success,  but  tbo  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Use  r  J.  Thorpe,  M.A.,  of  Christ’s  Olmrc 
Camberwell,  writes  : — “Mrs.  Thorpe  has  been  greatly  benefited  from  the  use  of 
your  Spectacles  ;  they  cool  and  rest  ih  •  eyes,  and.  in  con  equence,  -he  brain,  a  d 
thereby  the  tendency  to  s  vere  headache  f.o  n  wh  oh  she  has  long  suffered  have 
been  lessened.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes : — “I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improve  1  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  oa  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Lindsay ;  P.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.  M.P.  ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Ksq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Cnmianv,  Horseforry  Road,  Westminster,  &  •.  Mr.  HENRY  '  LAURANCE 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREE  P,  W.  (late  3  Eudsleigh  Gardens,’ 
Easton  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  raidefor  invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurauoo.  Pamphlets — “Spectacles,  their  Use  aud 
Abuse,”  post  free. 
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3s  6d#  and  63  6d  ;  aud  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
inrligestioo,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spuriou3 
manufactures  that  have  been  issu  d  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker's  name, 

MOESOH  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  Loudon. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

U  LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH  LECTURESHIP. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  FRENCH 
LECTURER  at  University  College,  to  be  forwarded, 
■with  testimonials,  to  the  COLLEGE  REGISTRAR, 
on  or  before  May  1st.  The  Lecturer  will  be  required 
to  commence  bis  duties  at  the  end  of  September. 

For  all  particulars,  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
University  College,  Liverpool. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London 

U  SCHOOL. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  APRIL  10th.  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  competed  for  early  iu  July. 
Prospectuses  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

TTRL.  v.  PRIESER'S  SUPERIOR 

X  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Stuttgart  (South 

Germany),  Moserstrasse  12,  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED 
NUMBER  of  ENGLISH  BOARDERS  among  the 
German  Pupils,  and  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a 
comfortable  home  and  excellent  instruction.  Terms, 
£63  per  annum.  Also,  Special  Arrangements  for 
Children.  Pupils  desirirg  to  enter  the  Establishment 
for  the  Easter  Term,  beginning  on  April  3rd,  will  find 
opportunity  for  travelling  to  Stuttgart,  with  one  of 
the  German  Governesses,  wlio  leaves  London  between 
March  28th  and  31st. 

TTOLLY  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD,  NAY. 

1  1  — WANTED,  in  April  or  September,  iD  a  small, 
First-class  Ladies’  School  (Unitarian),  an  English 
Lady  of  about  35,  as  RESIDENT  GOVERNESS.  She 
must  be  thoroughly  well  educated,  and  have  experience 
in  the  superintendence  of  young  people.  A  genial 
temperament  and  s<  und  judgment,  with  refined  culture, 
are  specially  important.  Ladies  studying  for  examina¬ 
tions  are  ineligible.  Apply  by  letter  to  Miss  NORTON. 

TTEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

1  1  Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophv,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

rriHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

T>  OSSALL  SCHOOL  —  ELEVEN 

XV  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  null  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age,  Juniors, 
14| ;  Seniors,  15*.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Cl  issics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

r\  HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

\J  TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec : ,  1881. 

LEGAL&  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £S6  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Hot  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  hooks  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular ;  Guaranteed 

surrender  values. 


THE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1883.— 

A  COURSE  of  TWELVE  LECTURES  on  “The 
ORIGIN  aud  GROWTH  of  RELIGION,  as  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  by  the  REFORMATION,  iu  its  RELATION 
to  MODERN  THOUGHT  aud  KNOWLEDGE,”  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  B.A.,  of 
Liveipool,  at  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  Langham 
Place,  on  the  following  days,  viz. ; — Wednesday,  18ib, 
Monday,  23rd,  Wednesday, 25th,  Monday, 30th,  April; 
Wednesday,  2nd,  Monday,  7th  Wednesday,  9th,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  lGth,  Monday,  21st,  Wednesday  23rd,  Wednes¬ 
day,  30th,  May;  and  Monday,  June  4th;  at  5  p.in. 
Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  by  ticket, 
without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the 
Lectures  are  requested  to  send  the'r  Names  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  and  NO RG ATE,  14 
Ueniietta  Street,  Coveut  Garden.  W.C,  not  later 
than  April  10th,  aud  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date 
tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall 
will  aocommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered 
by  Mr. Beard  at.  Oxford  in  the  Music  Room,  Holywell 
Street,  at  4.30  p.m.,  on  each  of  the  following  days, 
viz. : — Tuesday,  17th,  Friday,  20th,  Tuesday,  24th, 
Friday,  27tb,  April  ;  Tuesday,  1st,  Friday,  4th,  Tues¬ 
day,  Stb,  Friday,  11th,  Tuesday,  15th.  Friday,  18th, 
Tuesday,  22nd,  and  Friday,  25th,  May.  Admission 
to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  ticket. 
PERCY  LAWFORD, 

Secretary  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees. 


T71DUCATIO  N  —  A  Lady  wishes 

I ’J  strongly  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH'S 
SuHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pupils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  Engli-h  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils.— Address,  “0.  W.  S.,”  2  St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


Morning  preparatory 

CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  (ex¬ 
clusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The 
SUMMER  TERM  will  COMMENCE  MONDAY, 
April  9th.  New  Boys,  3;  Junior  Cla;s,  ;  Upper 
School,  4. 


I 


71ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


A  Number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 
from  £G0  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  HEAD  MASTER. 

I) AD LEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLAR- 

V  SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  aud  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Opeu  to  boys  under  14  ou  January  1st,  1883. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


C1T.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

O  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  St.  LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL,  St.  ANDREWS,  N.B.— Head  Mistress, 
Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.— This  School  provides  for  the  Daughters 
of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  education,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  House  Girls  received  from  the  age  of  nine. 
NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  MAY  9th. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &e.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 


VIVISECTION,  “  or  the  Cutting  into 

Live  Animals  for  (So-called)  Scientific 
Purpose'.”  A  Form  of  Petition  to  Parliament  for 
the  Prohibition  ef  this  Pra  -rice  may  be  had,  free,  of 
the  SECRETARY  of  the  LONDON  ANTI-VIVISEC¬ 
TION  SOCIETY ;  or  may  be  signed  at  the  Office,  180 
Biompton  Road,  S.W. 
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GROCERS’ 


COMPANY. 


SCHEME  for  ENCOURAGEMENT  of  ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH  in  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  making  of  exRct 
researches  into  the  Cans'  s  of  important  Diseases,  and 
into  the  meaus  by  which  they  may  be  prevented  or 
obviated,  the  Growers’  Company  have  adopted  a 
Scheme  under  which  they  propose  to  offer  for  competi¬ 
tion  three  Research  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of 
£250  per  anuum,  tenable  for  one  year  with  eligibility 
for  reappointment.  The  Court  of  t  o  Company 
intend  to  appoint  to  Two  of  these  Scholarships  in  May 
next,  and  persons  who  may  wish  to  offer  themselves 
as  caod  dates  for  appointment  at  that  time  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  applications  not  later  than  the 
last  day  of  April.  The  Scholarships  are  open  only  to 
British  subjects  under  the  age  of  35.  Applications 
must  be  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C.,  from 
whom  in  the  meantime  paiticulars  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Appoiutmeuts  can  be  obtained  on  wr.tteu 
application. 

Under  tl  e  same  Scheme,  and  with  the  snun  object 
in  view,  the  Grocers’  Con  pany  also  propose  to  offer 
for  competition,  once  in  every  four  years,  a  Discovery 
Prize  of  tlm  value  of  £1,000.  T  ic  Prize  U  to  b  *  opeu 
to  universal  com  etition,  British  and  Foreign.  In  the 
month  cf  May  next,  the  C^urt  of  the  Company  wdl 
announce  the  subject  propo  ed  for  the  ti  st  competi¬ 
tion,  which  is  io  ti  rmiuate  at  tli®  end  of  1886  ;  ai.d  at 
the  time  of  an  nounci'  g  the  subject",  i  hey  will  announ  e 
t’ e  full  conditions  of  the  competitn  n  Me<nwhile, 
such  of  the  f  ondi»i  ns  as  are  hitherto  settled  will  be 
communicated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  on 
request  made  as  above. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Scheme  wiU 
involve  scientific  con  iderations.  the  Court  of  the 
Company  pro  ose  to  act  with  the  advice  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  eminent  scientific  men,  and  the  following 
geutl  men  have  kindly  consented  to  form  the  first 
Committe  • : — John  Sim  n,  C.B  ,  F.R.S.,  John  T  n- 
dall,  F.R.S.,  John  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  E.R.S., 
and  George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


r  K  UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 

VT  OFFICE, 

11  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman — Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Herons,  Esq. 
Henry  Bo  u  ham-Carter, 
Esq. 

Charles  Win.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquliar, 
Bart. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  John  G. 

Hubbard,  M.P. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 


Thomson  Hankev,  Esq. 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq. 
R:ght  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  M.P.  [Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock, 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
S.  Hope  Morley,  Esq. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Henry  Vigue,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  Marsden. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  C.  G.  Browne. 
Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up 

and  invested  . £l,^00,^d0 

Total  Funds  np-wards  of  .  2,941,000 

Total  Annual  income,  over  ...  517,000 

N.H. — Fire  Polic  e?  which  expire  at  Lady  Day 
should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  9l1i  day  of  April. 


rPHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

X  and  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT— All  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  moderate  rates. 
PARTICIPA'l ING  POLICIES  under  new  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

FIRE  RENEWAL  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 
Lady  Day  should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days  there¬ 
from. 

Offices. 

Liverpool,  London,  Ma  nehester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birnrngham,  and  Newcastle. 
Prospectuses  and  forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  and 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  mav  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  Agencies  invited. 

London  Offices—  Cornhill,  and  Charing  Cross. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 


UTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS,. 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal' 
Academy,  &e. 

FACSIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 
STUDIORUM ;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gai^sborongh. 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenasum,  Academy,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6J,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


T  IB R ARY  CATALOGUES,  for 

JLi  registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception, 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6J  upwards. 

%*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C, 


p 


R  I  Z  E 


ESSAYS. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  DESIRES  to  PROMOTE 
the  CAUSE  of  PEACE  offers  NINE  PRIZES  of 
£8  each,  for  the  nine  best  Short  Tracts  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Peace  Question,  suitable  for  Children 
and  Young  Person?. — Intending  Competitors  can 
obtain  full  information  as  to  conditions  and  other 
particulars  on  application  to  WILLIAM  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  West  Bank,  Scarborough. 


ILFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use. — Apply  to  MANAGER. 


s 


UN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

BONUS  RESULTS. 
Participating  Policies. 


The  Profits  now  being  distributed  are  exceptionally 
large,  and  average  a  i  eturn  in  cash  of  31  per  ceut.  on 
the  Premiums  paid  during  the  last  five  years,  or  an 
addition  to  the  sums  assured  of  56  per  cent,  of  St.ch 
premiums. 


s 


UN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

REDUCTION  of  PREMIUMS. 


Non-participating  Policies 

May  now  be  effected  on  a  new  and  further  reduced 
scale. 


GUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

O  TONTINE  BONUS  ASSURANCES. 

Very  Low  Rates. 

Policies  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  now 
issued  at  premiums  very  little  in  excess  of  the 
Society's  Without  profit  Rate«,  which  entitle  holders 
to  the  profits  arising  from  them  by  way  of  Tontiue 
Bonus,  payable  with  the  ;um  assured  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  who  attain  the  age  of  70  years  and 
upward^.  A  full  explanation  of  the  scheme  will  be 
forwarded,  on  application  to 

J.  G.  PRIESTLEY,  Actuary. 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 


SUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street), "W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Pranohes  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  Loudon,  E.C. 


CCIDENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 


Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 


ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Bnildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 84  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


rpHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fnud«,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-Eud  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHCEN1X  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber- 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allo.ved  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  il  s  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHTSKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. _ _ _ 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— This  puri- 

fjing  and  regulating  mediciue  should  occa¬ 
sionally  be  had  recourse  to  during  cold  and  wet 
weather.  These  Pills  are  the  best  preventive  of 
hoarseness,  sore  throat,  qninsey,  pleurisy,  aud  asthma, 
and  are  sure  remedies  for  congestion,  bronchitis,  and 
inflammation.  A  moderate  attention  to  the  directions 
folded  round  each  box  will  enable  every  invalid  to 
take  the  Pills  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  ;  they 
will  there  be  taught  the  proper  doses,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  uuder  which  they  must  be  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished.  Holloway's  Pills  act  as  alteratives,  aperients, 
and  tonics.  Even  when  these  Pills  have  been  taken 
as  the  last  resource,  the  result  has  always  been  gratify¬ 
ing.  Even  when  they  fail  to  cure,  they  aseuage  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  diminish  the  danger. 


rpHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St., 

X  James’s  Square,  S.W. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY.. 

The  Libra)  y  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  .Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Lite  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney* 
Meibom  n1,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


PRY’S 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

‘ 4  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 


FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


WE  HAVE  NOTICED 

THE  GREAT  DIFFICULTY 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OBTAINING  REALLY 
GOOD 


TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

We  have  determined  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
supply  ng  these  Articles  DIRECT  to  CONSUMERS 
at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  carriage  paid. 

Samples  and  Price  List  Free.  Cash  with  order. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  1^1  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


REMARK  ABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

LAMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

.  in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers, 
aud  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  aod  in¬ 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 
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ARCHBISHOP  THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

In  royal  8vo,  pp.  700,  price  10s,  half-bound. 

M  aterials  for  the  history  of  thomas  becket, 

Ar  jhbishop  of  Canterbury.  (cnnon:sed  A.D.  1173  by  Pope  Alexander  III.) 
Vol.  VI.,  Epistles  227  to  530,  edited  bv  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  published  by  the  Authority  <f  the  Lords  Comuii-s  oners  of  H.M.’s 
Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  tLe  Rolls. 

***  This  set,  to  be  completed  in  two  more  volume*,  will  comprise  all  contem¬ 
porary  materials  for  the  history  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  TrUbner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cimbridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Douglas  and 
Foulis.  Dublin  :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 


STATE  TAPERS  of  the  COMMONWEALTH. 

Now  ready,  in  imperial  8ro,  pp.  714,  prieo  15',  cloth. 

/CALENDAR  of  STATE  PAPERS.  Domestic  Series,  Yol. 

V_y  X.,  1655-1656,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Department  of  H.M.'s  Public 
Record  Office.  Edited  by  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green,  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  Sanction  of  H.M.’s  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  in  this  volume  is  in  cypher,  and  in  one  notable 
series  of  letters  the  general  tone  is  a  disguise,  political  persous,  parties,  and  even 
places  being  veiled  under  pseudonyms,  and  names  so  chosen  as  to  assimilate  the 
despatches  to  ordinary  business  letters.  It  is  from  these  and  other  kindred 
papers  addressed  to  Secretary  Nicholas  that  most  of  our  information  relative 
to  the  Royalists  is  gathered,  as  well  as  much  relating  to  the  foreign  and  dnm  stic 
proceedings  of  Cromwell,  whose  home  policy  was  becoming  more  and  more 
stringent.  The  Protector,  keeu’y  alive  to  bis  own  unpopularity,  took  prrceedings 
accordingly.  He  bad  a  system  of  intelligence  both  at  home  and  abroad  so  perfect 
that  the  Royalists  were  in  consternation  time  after  time  to  find  that  their  most 
secret  designs  were  known. 

London:  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  Truener  and  Co.  Oxford:  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Douglas 
and  Foulis.  Dublin  :  A.  Thom  and  Go. 


Monthly,  Half-a-Crown. 
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CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  April. 


The  English  Military  Power  and  the  Egyptian  Campaign.  By  a  German 
Field-Officer. 

M.  Gambetta  :  Positivism  and  Christianity.  By  R  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

The  Anti-Vivisectionist  Agitation.  By  Dr.  E.  de  Cynn  and  R.  H.  Hutton. 
The  Gospel  According  to  Rembrandt.  By  Richard  Heath. 

Conseils  de  Prud’hommes.  By  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  By  Mujor-General  W.  G.  Hamley. 

The  Progress  of  Socialism.  By  E.  de  Laveleye. 

Irish  Murder  Societies.  By  Re  hard  Pigott. 

Italian  Politics.  By  Professor  Villai  i. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SON’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  A 

Gossip  with  no  Plot  in  Particular.  By  “  A  Plain  Woman.'*  3  vols.  post 
8vo,  25s  6d.  1 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

HEGEL.  By  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow. 

Being  Volume  VII.  of  "  Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Reader?."  Crown 
8vo,  with  Portrait.  3s  6d. 

“  Professor  Caird’s  monograph  is  a  most  satisfactory  piece  of  work . L'fe  and. 

philosophy  are  interwoven  m  a  most  skilful  and  interesting  fashion  in  the  first 
half  of  the  hook;  while,  in  the  second  half,  the  principles  and  outlines  i  f  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  are  stated  with  a  breadth  and  perspicuity  th  it  place  in  clear 
relief  the  relations  of  this  way  of  thinking  to  all  the  main  problems  of  modern, 
life.'* — Scotsman. 

COMPLETE  in  THREE  VOLUMES. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKESPEARE. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Chaklls  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  7s  6d  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains Coriolanus— Julius  Caesar— Antony  and  Cleopatra— King 

John.  Vol.  II.  contains:  King  Richard  II.— King  Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  II. _ 

King  Henry  V.— King  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.,  (abridged).  Vol.  III.  contains  King 
Henry  VI.,  Parts  II.  and  III, — King  Richard  III.— King  Henry  VIII. 

[In  a  few  days . 

On  FRIDAY,  March  30,  will  he  PUBLISHED. 

KING  CAPITAL.  By  William  Sime.  Two  vols.  17s, 
SONNETS.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  Crown  8vo. 

[J/i  the  press. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii :  its 

Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming, 
Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Crui-e  in  a  French  MaD-of-War,”  “  At  Home  in  Fiji,’* 
&c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  25?. 

“  Her  account  of  the  Islands  is  the  most  temperate,  judicious,  and  exhaustive 
description  for  popular  purposes  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  equally  free 
from  the  sentimental  gush  of  iuexperienced  visitors,  and  from  the  disappointed 
depreciation  of  unsuccessful  residents.” — Atheiuemn. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX;  or,  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of 

a  Curate.  By  Ureville  Phillimore.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

FISH  and  FISHERIES.  A  Selection  from  the  Prize 

Essays  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  1882.  Edited 
by  David  Herbert,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  7s  6d. 
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Now  ready,  for  April,  price  Is. 

EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Rev.  S.  COX,  D.D. 


Contents. 

The  Chronicle  of  Balaam.  By  the  Editor. 

Theological  Terms. — Nature,  God.  By  the  Rev.  John  Tnllo.h,  D  D. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmfn.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D  ,  F.R.S. 
The  Rouie  of  the  Exodus.  By  Agne3  Grace  Weld. 

Isaiah  :  an  Ideal  Biography.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

Note  on  St.  Luke  xi.,  14.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A. 

Brief  Notices. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE.  Selected  and  Translated 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Emer.tus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  foap.  8vo.  _  [In  (he  press. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

NEW  WORK  by  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

On  March  29th,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s  6d. 

CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  400  pp.,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

N  the  PRINCIPAL  SOUTHERN  and  SWISS  HEALTH 

RESORTS  :  their  Climate  and  Medical  Aspect.  By  William  Macet,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

London:  J.  and  A.  Chuf.chill;  and  all  Booksellers. 


By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  “Walks  in  Romo,”  “Days 
near  Rome,”  &c. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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OYAL  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY 

to  ANIMALS. 


On  March  29th,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  Police  or  by  kindred  So.ieties)  obtained  daring  the  month  ending  March 
15tb,  1883,  as  follows  :— 


Horses . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Overdriving  and  overloading  . 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food  . 

—  Travelling  (unharnessed)  when  lame  . 

—  Dragging  beh  nd  a  cart— eonsequent  sutfer’ng  .. 

—  Dragging  by  neck  with  chain — conseq  ient  suffering 


Donkeys . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

Cattle . Beating,  kicking,  stabbiug,  &c . 

—  rJ  raveell  ng  wh»  n  lame  . 

—  C  nveying  whi  ft  unfit  (by  rai1  au  i  boat) 

—  Ty  ng  tai  8  together — consequent  t utter. ng 

Calves . Couveying  improperly  iu  a  cart  . 

Sheep  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c. 

Pigs  . Beating,  kick  ng,  st  bb  ng,  &c. 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food 

Dogs .  Beating,  kicking,  stabb  ng,  Ac.  . 

—  Setting  to  fight,  consequent  suffering  ... 

Cats  . B  ating,  kicting,  8t  bbing,  *c. 

Fowls  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  <  o  :k fighting  .  . 

—  Overcrowding  in  era' es 

—  Tying  leg*  tightly— consequent  suffering 

Pigeons .  trucking  f  athers  at  a  ti  ap-shooting  match 

Various  . Owners  causing,  in  above  . 

Obstructing  Inspector  in  e. teuton  of  duty 


155 

29 

10 

5 

o 

*J 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

6 
1 
2 

3 
1 

4 
79 
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During  January  and  February 


33G 

584 


Total  during  the  present  year  . 920 

Feventeen  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  Society),  319 
offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  Society),  35 
convictions  were  obtained  in  Metropolitan  Court?,  and  301  in  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Committee  inv.te  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Priuted 
suggestions  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  Anouymous 
complaints  of  cruelty  arc  not  acted  on. 

No.  105  Jermyu  Street,  London.  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


UNDERGROUND  RUSSIA.  Revolutionary 

Profiles  and  Sketches  from  Life.  By  Stepkiak,  formerly  Editor 
of  “  Zemlia  i  Yolia  ”  ( Land  and  Liberty).  With  a  Preface  by 
Peter  Lavroff.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 


London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867, 

—The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on,— (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983- 
cases,  with  au  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owingtothegrowthof  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  cladlv  received'  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHKAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


treading 
q  a  s  e 


CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

S  for  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  Londou,  W.C. 
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SOPHOCLES,  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

By  ROBERT  f  HITELA  W, 

Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  Scliool ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo,  8s  6cl. 


“As  a  scholarly  production,  it  loses  little  by  comparison  even  with  j 
such  work  as  the  translation  of  the  ‘  Ajax’  which  Mr.  Jebb  prepared 
for  the  recent  performance  of  the  play  at  Cambridge  ;  while  Mr. 
Whitelaw’s  power  of  writing  English  verse  is  sufficient  to  convey 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  original  to  those  whose  ideas  of  Greek 
tragedy  must  be  gathered  solely  from  translations.  Mr.  Whitelaw’s 

renderings  are  singularly  close  and  accurate . It  is  an  important 

contribution  to  Sop’noclean  literature,  and  scarcely  less  valuable  as  a 
representation  of  Greek  tragedy  in  English  verse.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  His  verse  is  good,  often  very  beautiful,  conveying  admirably  to 


us  a  great  deal  of  the  majesty  and  passion  of  the  original  Greek.” — 
Morning  Post. 

“  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  accomplished  successfully  a  very  difficult  task  ; 
and  though  we  have  already  excellent  translations  of  Sophocles  by 
eminent  scholars,  we  think  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with 
his  predecessors.” — Scotsman. 

“  We  think  that  it  is  by  far  the  best,  most  readable,  mo3t  poetic, 
and  most  unconstrained  English  ‘Sophocles’  which  we  have  seen. 
Tk9  blank  verse  is  excellent,  and,  we  imagine,  would  suit  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  reciter,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  stage,  as  woll  as  it  pleases 
the  reader.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


RIVINGTONS.  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878 


MB.  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A. 


“TEE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 


Mr.  TADEMA’S  Original  Etchings,  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  designed  to  illustrate 
Miss  ZIMMERN’S  “EPIC  of  KINGS,”  are  to  be 
obtained  only  in  the  Editions  de  Luxe  of  that  work,  of 
which  a  limited  number  remain  on  sale  as  under. 

rriHE  EPIC  of  KINGS  :  Stories 

I  Retold  from  the  Persian  Poet  Firdnsi.  By 
Helen  Zimmern.  With  a  Prefatory  Poem  by  Edmund 
W.  Gosse.  Artist's  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  signed 
and  numbered,  £3  3s  ;  lat*  r  impressions,  India  Proofs, 
unsigned,  £2  2d. 


20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘JOHN  INGLE- 
SANT.” 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


THE  TEMPLE :  Sacred  Poems  and 

Private  Ejaculations.  By  Mr.  George  Herbert. 
With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  Henry  Shorthouse, 
Author  of  “  John  Inglesant.”  Fourth  Edition,  Fac¬ 
simile  of  Original  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“The  style  of  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  dainty  little  pre¬ 
face  is,  we  should  say,  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind . 

From  the  delicate  bit  of  word-pa  nting  with  which  it 
opens  to  the  closing  paragraph,  there  is  one  clear 
thought  ruuuiug  through  the  whole.” — Spectator . 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti- Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  tlis  bottle, 
■dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*,*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 

by  sorting  your  Letters  and  Payers  into 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  IMS. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

17  Holborn  Viaduct. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

R.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts.  M.D.,  F.R.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squire,  London,  VV. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. _ _ 

64  pp.,  8vo,  price  Is. 

Three  lectures  on  educa¬ 
tion.  By  F.  G.  Fleay.  Read  at  Newton 
H  ill,  NuYember,  1882.  Witli  a  Preface  by  Frederic 

Harrison. 

Reeves  and  Turner,  19(1  Strand,  W.C. _ 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  698,  cloth,  30s. 

riMIE  ZOOLOGICAL  RECORD  for 

1  1881.  Being  Yol.  18  of  the  “  Record  of  Zoologi¬ 

cal  L’teratnre,”  serving  as  a  Complete  Guide  to  what 
has  been  published  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
during  1881. 

Loudon:  John  Van  Yoorst,  1  Paternoster  Row, 
E.C. _ 

riHURCH  of  S.  TERESA,  AVILA.— 

\J  See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,  4£d). — A 
Birmingham  Coffee-house ;  Pancras  Workhouse 
Extension  ;  and  Re-idence  for  D  •.  Stafford— Philo's 
Arsenal — The  Twiu  Arts — Ornamental  Arts—  Old 
Hammersmith  Church — Dome  of  St.  Paul’s — Zurich 
Exhibition  —  Construction  of  Theatres,  &c.— 46 
Catherine  Street ;  and  all  Newsmen. 


STONE’S 

PATENT 

BOXES 

-AND  CABINETS. 


Full  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  cf 
Stone’s  Patent  Index  Letter  Files,  Pigeon  Holes, 
Solicitor’s  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c., 
of  all  Stationers,  or  post  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  Ma"SeT0Dd  BANBURY. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  8TEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHERS  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Iuks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.C.,  LONDON.  W. 


rnHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  FORTH- 
COMiNG  NUMBER  of  the  above  Periodical  must  ba 
forwardet  to  the  Publisher  by  the  10th,  and  BILLS 
by  the  12th  APRIL. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. _ 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine ,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantises  at  the  rate 
of  10s  }  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pail  Mall 
East.  S.W.  _  _ 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth¬ 
wash, — 

QANABALM. 

L3'  — This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  34  in  stamps  or  postal  order,— 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 
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WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

TOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY. — Revised  to  1883. 


PHYSICAL  METEMPIRIC.  By  the 

late  Ai.fbed  Barratt.  With  a  Portrait,  8vj, 
cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

PHYSICAL  ETHICS :  or,  the  Science 

of  Action.  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 


An  ESSAY  on  ASSYRIOLOGY.  By 

George  Evans,  M.A. ,  Hibbert  Fellow.  Published 
for  the  Hibbert  Trustees,  with  Quarto  Tables  of 
Assyrian  Inscriptions.  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH 

PARLIAMENT.  By  Andrew  Bisset,  Author 
of  41  The  Commonwealth/*  &c.  Vol.  II.,  crown 
8 vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  First  Volume,  price  4s,  may  still  be  had. 


The  EVOLUTION  of  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Design  of  this  Work  is  to  demonstrate  the 
merely  Human  Origin  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  aud  Southern  Hemispheres  * 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Lind  aud  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind  y  River  B if  in  a 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3*.  Mounted  on  cloth  iii 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half. bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

Imperial  folio,  half  bound  russia,  gilt  edge3t  £5  5*. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 


Tmper  al  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edge*,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD  ;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  d<  lineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

_  “  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  *  Handy  General  iVtlas.'  The  Maps  arc  clear  and  easy  0f  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.** — Athenaeum. 


Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  aud  best  authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  iuteuded  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  witli  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 


RELIGION  in  the  LIGHT  of  PHILO- 

SOPHY.  Seven  Discourses.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  2s  6d.  _ 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE, 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  6. — APRIL. 


Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chapters 
23-26. 

Wind-force,  and  How  it  is  Measured.  By  J.  K. 
Laughton. 

A  Northman's  Story.  By  Mrs.  Farr,  Author  of 
“  D  rothy  Fox,”  so. 

"The  Jessam?  Uridf.”  By  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Lothian  Bin:  s.  By  James  Purves. 

The  Flower  of  March.  By  George  Milner,  Author 
of  “Country  Pleasures.” 

The  Treasure  of  1  ranchard. — Part  I.  By  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  Chapter  1.-4. 

***  Vo1.  I.,  t  ovember,  1882,  April,  1833,  now 
ready,  8vo,  700  pp.,  price  5s,  cloth.  Cloth  cases  for 
binding  Vol.  I.  e  in  be  obtained  through  all  Book¬ 
sellers,  price  Is  6d. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


TVfACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

JV 1  282,  for  APRIL,  price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard's  Son.  Bv  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps.  16-18. 
Libel-law  Reform.  By  James  Neville  Porter. 

The  Siege  of  Potchefstroom.  By  Colonel  R.  W.  C. 

Winsloe,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 

A  Red-Indian  Revenge  Raid.  A  True  Story.  By 
A.  H.  Paterson. 


Recollections  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury.  By 
One  Who  Knew  Him. 

Eza.  By  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  Canadian  Study  of  “  The  Princess.**  By  Ernest 
Myers. 

A  Wintry  Sonnet,  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
Patent  Medicines.  By  Henry  Wm.  Hubbard,  L  R. 
Coll,  of  Physicians,  London,  Vice-President  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  W. 

Macmillan  and  Co-,  London. _ 


“What  is  the  Tory  Party,  unless  it  represents 
National  feeling  ?’* — Lord  Beacon zjield. 

rPHE  NATIONAL'  REVIEW. 

£  No.  2.— APRIL. 

Contents. 

1.  Our  Critics.  By  Thomas  Tantivy. 

2.  An  Essayist  of  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lytton. 

3.  Imperial  Emigration.  By  George  Potter. 

4.  Lord  Kipon’s  New  Indian  Policy.  By  Walter 

Seton-Karr. 

5.  Homes  of  the  Criminal  Classes.  By  II.  E. 

Hoare. 

6.  The  Redistribution  of  Political  Power.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  Raikes,  M.P. 

7.  The  New  School  of  Fiction.  By  A.  Tilley. 

8.  Coalitions. — Centenary  Anniversary.  By  T. 

H.  Kebbel. 

9.  Berkeley’s  Life  and  Letters.  By  A.  J. 

Balfour,  M.P. 

10.  Lord  Lawrence  and  Masterly  Inactivity.  By 

D.  C.  Boulger. 

11.  Current  Politics. 

London:  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready  (Oue  Shilling),  No.  280. 

The  cornhill  magazine,  for 

APRIL.  With  Illustrations  by  George  du 
Maurier  aud  W.  Small. 

Contents. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chaps.  5-7. 

Early  Spring  in  California. 

Richard  Crashaw.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 

Azenor.  By  Lewis  Morris. 

A  Study  in  Fool  Literature  :  the  “  Ship  of 
Fools.” 

Animal  Mythology  j  or,  Stories  of  Birds  and 
B  FASTS 

No  New  Thing.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  29. 
“Peccavi!” — Chap.  30.  A  Fiasco — Chap.  31.  Tom 
Stanniforth  give-  Some  Trouble. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


ALL  THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON 


Obtain  the  widest  possible  Circulation  at 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided 
of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Boohs  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  - 
281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


B  R  A  V  A  I  S  ’  DIALYSED  IKON. 

p  JT  jq  PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID, 

B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  London,  February  19th,  1877. — 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb- 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case,, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig, 

*»*  In  uso  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

‘Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 
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GREAT  WORK  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

NOW  READY,  Complete  in  Six  Volumes,  9s  each. 

Cassell’s  New  Natural  History. 

Edited  by  Prof.  P.  MARTIN  DUNCAN,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  ; 

Assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific  Writers. 

Illustrated  with  about  2,000  High-class  Engravings. 

“Unquestionably,  the  best  popular  general  work  on  Zoology  which  has  yet  appeared.”— Field. 

“A  book  which  we  may  recommend  without  reserve.”— Spectator. 

“We  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  unrivalled  as  a  popular  repertory  of  Natural  History  iu  all  its  branches.” — Land  and  Water. 
“  The  six  volumes  make  a  library  in  themselves,  the  usefulness  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated.” — Scotsman. 

A  Prospectus,  giving  Detailed  Contents  of  each  (  olu/ne  of  CASSELL  S  NEW  NATL  IIAL  HISTORY',  will  be  sent 

Post  Free ,  on  Application  to  the  Publishers. 

CASSELL,  FETTER,  GALPIN,  and  CO.,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Books  ox  Botany. \  Entomology. ,  Natural  History,  Science , 

Published  by  CASSELL,  LETTER,  GALPIN,  and  CO. 


COMPLETE  in  FIVE  HANDSOME  VOLUMES,  price  9s  each. 

(Each  Volume  complete  in  itself.) 

Science  for  All.  Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A., 

F.L.S. ;  Assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific  Writers.  With  about  353  Illustrations  aDd  Digrams  in  each  Volume. 
“  Whatever  branch  of  science  a  man  may  happen  to  be. studying,  he  is  sure  to  find  something  to  his  taste 
in  turn  ng  over  the  pages  of  this  work.” — Athenceum. 

Demy  4to,  cloth  giP,  gilt  edge3,  price  One  Guinea. 

European  Ferns :  their  Form,  Habit,  and  Culture. 

By  JAM  ES  BRITTEN,  F.L.S.,  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum.  With  30  Fac-simile  Coloured 
Plates,  painted  from  Nature  by  D.  BLAIR,  F.L.S. 

"  1  European  Ferns  ’  is  the  most  complete  work  on  these  favourite  plants.  Th«  elegant  plates  are  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured,  and  the  descriptive  letterxn-ess  worthy  of  the  illustrations.” — Guardian; 

FIRST  and  SECOND  SERIES,  now  ready,  price  12s  6d  each,  of 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers.  With  Descriptive  Text  by 

SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S.,  and  40  Full-page  C  doirel  Plate*,  from  Original  Paintings  by  F.  E. 
HULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A..,  in  each  Series,  and  numerous  Wood  Eugravings.  Cloth  gilt,  in  cardboard  bix. 
“  The  descriptions  of  the  flowers  are  admirable,  and  tli3  coloured  plates  are  executed  iu  the  highest  style 
of  art.” — Court  Circular. 

Now  ready,  FIRST,  SECOND,  and  THIRD  SERIES,  price  12s  6d  each. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S., 

F.S.A.  Each  Series  containing  Forty  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  with 
Descriptive  Text. 

“  The  coloured  figures  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  they  are  more  like  finished  paintings  than  prints,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  work  is  elegant  throughout.” — Gardener's  Magazine. 

Now  ready,  Parts  I.  to  VII.,  6d  each. 

Familiar  Wild  Birds.  By  W.  Swaysland.  With 

Exquisite  Illustrations  in  Colour,  from  Original  Designs  specially  drawn  from  Nature  for  the  Work,  aud 
with  Original  Wood  Engravings. 

“  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  new  publication  is  fully  equal  to  ‘  Familiar  Wild  Flowers  ’  and  ‘  Familiar 
‘Garden  Flowers,’  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  achieve  a  like  popularity.” — Record. 

THIRD  EDITION,  price  5s. 

The  Field  Naturalist’s  Handbook.  By  the  Rev.  J. 

G  WOOD  and  THEODORE  WOOD. 

‘‘A  book  which  will  insist  on  becoming  a  pocket  companijn  when  a  naturalist  has  once  made  its 
acquaintance.  It  is  full  of  information  for  all  working  botanists  and  entomologists.” — Academy. 
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The  Transformations  of  Insects. 

By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  F.RS. 
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A  then  sb  um. 
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The  World  of  the  Sea.  Translated 

from  the  French  of  Moquin  Tandem  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Martyn  Hart,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

“  It  is  a  book  of  rare  merit.  The  illustrations  are 
of  unusual  excellence ;  they  are  clear,  accurate, 
bright  and  natural.” — Guardian. 
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Illustrations. 
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recced  by  Prof.  E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.D., 
F.L.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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numerous  Illustrations. 
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Just  published,  complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  35s. 

European  Butterflies  and  Moths.  By  W.  F.  Kirby, 

Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum,  and  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London. 

With  61  Life-like  Colo  deed  Plates. 


“  The  numerous  plates  of  insects,  coloured  very  closely  after  the 
life,  must  be  invaluable  as  aids  to  the  scientific  student,  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  even  to  mere  smatterers.” — Times. 

“  Hitherto,  no  work  available  for  the  English  public  upon  the  natural 
bistory  of  butterflies  and  moths  has  taken  a  wider  scope  than  the  study 
of  British  species.  Entomologists  and  tourists  will  in  consequence 
welcome  the  publication  of  the  comprehensive  and  handsomely 
illustrated  guide  to  the  Macrolepidoptera  of  Europe  compiled  by  Mr. 
Kirby,  upon  the  basis  of  Berge’s  Schmetterlingsbuch,  the  best  and 
most  widely-used  German  manual  of  this  engaging  branch  of  natural 

history . The  value  of  the  book  is  appreciably  enhanced,  both  for 

the  methodical  study  of  the  entomologist  and  for  reference  by  the 
casual  inquirer,  by  the  two  indexes  appended  to  it,  the  one  giving  the 
English  names  of  butterflies  and  moths  mentioned  in  its  pages,  the 


other  an  exhaustive  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  genera  and  species, 
the  classification  beiDg  made  clear  to  the  eye  by  suitable  distinctions 
of  print.  Whether  as  a  guide  to  scientific  study,  or  an  ornament 
to  the  library  or  drawing-room  table,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  all 
the  recommendation  we  can  bestow  upon  it.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  This  is  a  superb  volume  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Europe . A 

magnificent  and  most  comprehensive  work,  splendidly  illustrated, 
each  of  the  sixty-three  coloured  plates  including  from  two  to  thirty 
specimens,  with  their  favourite  plants,  their  caterpillars,  and  pup®. 
Mr.  Kirby’s  description  of  the  habits,  habitat,  and  other  particulars 

of  the  various  species,  is  admirably  thorough  and  clear . This 

valuable  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  interested  in 
entomology  who  is  likely  to  go  abroad  either  for  travel  or  residence.” 
— Standard. 
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daring  that  it  was  a  considerable  mischief  iu  itself  to  multiply 
oaths,  and  much  better  to  let  everybody  who  preferred  it  take  an 
affirmation,  instead  of  an  oath.  Still  more  was  it  unjust  to 
refuse  to  any  constituency  the  right  to  return  whom  they  would 
to  Parliament  on  account  of  unpopular,  or  untrue,  or  even 
offensive  religious  opinions,  so  long  as  the  representative  chosen 
was  prepared  to  accept  loyally  the  political  constitution  under 
which  he  must  act.  In  short,  everything  that  Mr.  Dodson  said 
was  manly,  and  much  of  it  courageous.  The  speech  proved 
him  to  be  one  of  the  heartiest  Liberals  in  the  Cabinet,  though 
he  is  probably  less  well  kuown  to  the  people  than  any  other 
Commoner  whom  it  contains. 


The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscript,  in  any  case. 
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EUTER’S  Roman  correspondent  sends  a  sketch  of  the 
understanding  which,  according  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy,  has  for  some  time  existed  between  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Ihe  Italian  Government.  The  three  Powers  undertake  to  use  the 
greatest  care  not  only  in  avoiding  a  war  with  France,  but  in 
keeping  up  friendly  relations  with  that  country.  If,  however, 
any  one  of  the  three  should  he  attacked  by  France,  the  other 
two  will  declare  war  on  her  behalf.  In  the  event,  again,  of  any 
one  of  the  three  declaring  war  on  any  Power  other  than  France, 
"the  other  two,  though  they  may  remain  neutral,  must  not  join 
the  attacked  Power.  Really,  Prince  Bismarck,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  is  a  great  diplomatist.  Under  that 
Treaty,  he  remains  free  to  attack  any  single  Power  he 
pleases,  certain  that  neither  Austria  nor  Italy  will  inter¬ 
fere  ;  while  if  his  grand  apprehension  proves  true,  and  he  is 
ever  attacked  by  Russia  and  France  together,  Austria  and 
Italy  must' advance  to  his  aid.  In  return,  he  guarantees 
Austria  against  France  only,  a  mere  phrase,  as  the  two  Powers 
have  no  conflicting  interests,  and  also  Italy,  which  by  that  very 
guarantee  is  rendered  safe  against  the  assumed  contingency- 
Tor  France  to  invade  Italy  with  200,000  men — and  less  would 
be  useless — while  Germany  was  pouring  across  the  Rhine,  would 
be  an  act  of  something  like  political  insanity.  There  is  pro- 
Uably,  in  addition,  a  private  promise  that  Italy  will  keep  up  her 
Army  and  Navy  at  what  the  German  Staff  consider  an  effective 
level.  _ 

M.  Leon  Say,  the, best  French  financier  and  most  influential 
Free-trader,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  entirely  iu  favour  of  the 
policy  of  Colonial  expansion.  He  believes  evidently  that  foreign 
trade  depends  upon  foreign  influence,  regrets  the  retirement  of 
Trance  from  Egypt,  and  is  desirous  of  pursuing  a  forward 
policy  in  Tonquin,  Madagascar,  and  the  Congo  Y alley.  Those 
expeditions  hardly  concern  us  ;  but  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
the  upper  classes  of  Frenchmen  feel  a  keen  jealousy  of  England, 
and  suspect  her  of  designs  to  impede  French  colonial  progress. 
Fortunately,  the  masses  are  entirely  opposed  to  war ;  but  the 
situation  should  he  watched,  if  only  because  it  is  one  so  different 
from  all  anticipations.  In  France,  the  “  reasoning  ”  middle- 
class  is  agog  for  expeditions,  while  the  “  unreasoning  ”  masses 
are  for  the  policy  of  the  fireside.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  may 
not  see  something  of  the  same  change  in  England  before  long- 
The  Members  are  much  more  warlike  than  the  people. 

At  Scarborough  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Dodson  made  a  good 
speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  Government  would  continue  “  then- 
policy  of  justice  to  Ireland,  whatever  the  clamour,  reproaches, 
or  menaces  addressed  to  them,  and  would  do  what  in  their  con¬ 
sciences  they  believed  to  be  right  towards  Ireland ;  and  they 
wov’4  do  so  in  the  hope  that  in  time,  be  it  long  or  be  it  short, 
♦'‘h'e  'ing  of  right  would  bring  its  own  reward.”  He  also  spoke 
i,  b  very  clearly  and  strongly  about  the  Affirmation  Bill,  de¬ 


Lord  Salisbui-y  has  been  tilting  this  week  against  the  Radical¬ 
ism  of  Birmingham,  having  made  two  speeches  and  two  speechlets, 
the  best  of  them  addressed  on  Wednesday  to  500  members  of  the 
Midland  Conservative  Club  at  a  banquet  in  the  Town  Hall.  This 
was  one  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  most  telling  efforts.  He  began  by 
replying  to  Mr.  Bright’s  Glasgow  speech  on  the  wastefulness  of 
war,  remarking  that  Mr.  Bright  ignored  the  creditor’s  side  of  the 
account,  and  claiming  for  British  wars  that  we  are  still  inherit¬ 
ing  all  the  advantages  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboi-ough’s  wars,  of 
the  war  with  France  in  Canada,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
wars  against  Napoleon,  to  which  last,  in  his  opinion,  we  owe  it 
that  England  is  not  French  territory.  Lord  Salisbury  then  twitted 
the  Liberals  with  their  composite  Ministry,  remarking  that  the 
Government  reminded  him  of  the  old  weatlier-toy,  which  he 
described  wrongly  by  saying  that  when  the  old  man  came  out 
it  was  fine  weather,  and  when  the  old  woman  came  out  it  was 
the  reverse.  “  I  will  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  indicate  who 
is  the  old  man ;  but  you  may  safely  say  that  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  our  political  system  is  this, — -when  it  is  going  to  be 
fine,  Lord  Hartington  appears  ;  and  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  appears,  then  you  may  look  out  for  a  squall.” 
The  coalition  between  Whigs  and  Radicals  had  led  to  a  zigzag 
policy, — first  a  Whig  tack,  then  a  Radical  tack,  never  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line.  The  policy  adopted  on  the  Radical  tack 
persuaded  the  Egyptians  that  no  force  would  be  used ;  then  the 
Whig  influence  prevailed,  and  force  was  used.  During  a  Whig 
tack  the  force  was  sent  to  restore  order  in  the  Transvaal,  when 
suddenly  the  Radicals  got  the  upper-hand,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  “  though  there  was  no  blood-guiltiness  in  fighting,  there 
was  in  winning and  to  this  craze,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  we 
owe  it  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  “  hundreds  of 
thousands  ” — so  at  least  he  is  reported  to  have  drawn  the  long¬ 
bow — of  trusting  South-African  natives  slaughtered,  starved, 
and  driven  out  of  their  homes,  because  they  had  confidence  in 
English  pledges. 

Lord  Salisbury  also  made  his  usual  attack  on  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Government,  declaring  that  the  Burlesque  which  should 
be  entitled  “  Ireland  Governed  by  Irish  Ideas  ”  had  been  con¬ 
cluded,  as  it  had  been  begun,  by  “  an  explosion.”  He  remarked 
with  great  bitterness  on  Mr.  Dodson’s  declaration  at  Scar¬ 
borough  that  the  Liberals  intended  to  clear  their  conscience 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  asserting  that  the  most  saintly  Liberal 
conscience  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  this  time,  and  that  if  it  was 
not,  and  if  the  conscience  was  to  go  on,  there  would  very  soon 
be  a  renewal  of  disorder.  The  Marquis  concluded  by  expressing 
his  conviction  that  “the  growing  Conservatism  of  the  country  ” 
was  largely  due  to  the  lessons  that  Liberal  inconsistencies 
teach, — which  may  be  true,  whether  “  the  growing  Conservatism 
of  the  country  ”  be  a  fact  or  an  illusion.  If  it  be  a  fact,  it  is, 
we  suppose,  due  to  a  greater  dissatisfaction  with  the  Liberals 
than  with  the  Conservatives ;  if  it  he  an  illusion,  there  is  no 
formal  inaccuracy,  though  there  is  something  misleading,  in 
suggesting  that  that  which  has  no  existence  is  due  to  an 
imaginary  cause.  Ex  nihilo,  nihil  fit. 

Mr.  Gibson  also  spoke,  but  spoke  badly.  As  usual,  he 
tried  to  make  out  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  far  too 
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magnificent  an  Assembly  to  be  of  much  importance  in  its 
legislative  capacity,  and  gave  the  impression  that  the  less 
legislation  it  does,  the  better  it  deserves  its  grand  historical 
position.  We  had  been,  he  said,  under  a  Radical  Government 
for  more  than  three  years,  and  he  wanted  to  know  who  was  the 
better  for  it  ?  Is  agriculture  more  prosperous  ?  Is  trade  more 
thriving  ?  Bad  workmen  find  fault  with  their  tools,  and  the 
Ministers  found  fault  with  their  legislative  tools  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  though  he  would  not  say  they  were  bad  workmen. 
The  “  God-given  Ministry  ”  had  adopted  “  a  profane  pro¬ 
gramme.”  The  “  Rads.,”  as  Mr.  Gibson,  with  refined  playful¬ 
ness,  called  the  Radicals,  were  always  “  despotic,”  and,  in  his 
experience,  “invariably  intolerable.  To  use  the  woids  of  a 
great  American  orator,  “  for  downright  double-barrelled,  copper- 
bottomed,  bevel-edged  bigotry,  “  give  me,  said  Mr.  Gibson,  a 
man  who  calls  himself  a  Radical,” — and  the  delighted  assembly 
cheered  this  silly  slang  as  heartily  as  the  I  ankee  inveutoi  of  it 
could  have  cheered  it  himself. 


The  speeches  of  Thursday  were  not  so  remarkable,  at  least 
as  regards  Lord  Salisbury’s  efforts ;  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  we  have 
seen  as  yet  no  adecpiate  report.  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  three 
times.  He  attacked  the  caucus,  declaring,  with  a  singular  bias 
towards  the  mal  a  propos,  that  on  a  question  like  the  Affirma¬ 
tion  Bill,  the  caucus  would  ride  down  all  independent  dislike  to 
it  among  the  Liberals, — the  fact  being  that  on  the  Bradlaugh 
question,  as  it  is  called,  the  caucus  had  either  not  attempted 
to  assert  itself  at  all,  or  utterly  failed  to  dictate  to  the  Liberal 
party, — men  of  all  shades  having,  with  what  we  regard  as  a 
singular  want  of  apprehension  of  a  question  of  principle,  refused 
to  vote  for  allowing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  take  the  oath,  and  stayed 
away  even  when  it  was  a  question  of  making  an  affirma¬ 
tion.  Lord  Salisbury  further  complained  of  Ministers  for 
not  offering  a  formal  opportunity  for  discussing  for  the 
tenth  time  the  over-discussed  Kilmainham  treaty,  and  for 
the  second  time  their  Transvaal  policy,  though  the  latter  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  never  been  refused.  He  accepted  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
description  of  the  Conservative  policy  as  national,  stigmatising 
the  Liberal  policy  as  “  sentimental,  cosmopolitan,  or  poetical.” 
And  he  tried  to  convince  his  hearers  that  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  left  to  itself,  would  soon  be  “stripped  of  India,  stripped 
of  the  Colonies,  and  humbled  before  Europe.”  But  of  this,  as 
we  need  not  remark,  he  did  not  attempt  to  offer  any  tittle  of 
evidence.  _ 

The  Standard  reports  its  belief  that  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls  has  been  offered  to,  and  declined  by,  Sir  Farrer  Herschell, 
and  has  since  been  offered  to  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for 
Christchurch.  We  only  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  country  that 
Sir  Farrer  Herschell  has  really  determined  to  stay  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  he  would  have  made  an  extremely  able 
judge,  we  do  not  doubt.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  would 
be  greatly  missed.  Lucid  and  masterly  in  exposition,  a  uni¬ 
versal  favourite,  endowed  with  at  least  as  sound  political  as  he 
is  with  legal  abilities, — both  of  no  common  order, — he  is  one  of 
the  few  lawyers  in  the  House  who  are  heard  with  as  much 
deference  in  a  great  political  debate  as  he  is  on  a  subject  pro¬ 
fessionally  his  own.  Such  a  man  can  ill  be  spared  in  the  chaos 
of  an  assembly  where  crystallising  forces  are  comparatively  few. 


The  ceremony  of  the  enthronisation  of  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  performed  on  Thursday,  in  the  Cathedral, 
the  Archdeacon  pronouncing  the  operative  words,  “Induco, 
installo,  et  inthronizo,”  which  would,  we  suspect,  have  amazed 
Cicero,  though  not  Gregory  VII.  Six  Bishops  of  the  Province 
appeared  as  officers  of  the  See,  and  three  other  English  Bishops, 
three  Colonial  Bishops  with  Sees,  one  American  Bishop,  and 
seven  Colonial  Bishops  without  Sees,  assisted  in  the  grand  pro¬ 
cession,  led  by  the  Archbishop,  wearing  the  long  scarlet  train  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  ancient  pallium  from  Rome.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  host  of  dignitaries,  officials,  and  visitors  were 
present,  much  of  ancient  magnificence  and  form  having  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  show.  The  Archbishop  afterwards  made  a  speech  in 
the  library,  the  most  noteworthy  sentences  of  which  were  that 
the  Church  ought  to  reject  temporal  dominion,  that  she  should 
not  fear  intellect,  which  was  of  God — but  is,  we  may  remark, 
like  the  rain,  given  to  just  and  unjust  alike — and  that  he 
personally  admired  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  English 
Church,  shown  in  allowing  the  French  Protestant  Church  to 
exist  within  the  limits  of  the  Cathedral.  Dr.  Benson  is,  there¬ 
fore,  effectively  Archbishop,  after  a  delay,  lor  one  futile  form 


or  another,  which  we  agree  with  the  Times  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  modern  circumstances,  and  after  an  expenditure  which  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  revised.  Between  nomination  and  enthronisa¬ 
tion,  an  Archbishop  Elect  is  plundered  at  every  turn. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  the  Queen’s  personal  servanQ 
has  created  some  interest  in  society.  He  has  for  years  been 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Royal  Household,  and  at  one 
time  the  most  absurd  stories  of  his  influence  with  the 
Queen  were  greedily  believed.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
a  confidential  servant,  so  trustworthy  and  devoted  that 
the  Queen  treated  him,  as  he  deserved,  as  a  humble  friend, 
and  in  particular  relied  more  upon  his  vigilant  watchful¬ 
ness  than  noon  any  police  or  guards.  Kings  value  devotion 
like  Mr.  Brown’s  with  a  feeling  compounded  of  true  gratitude 
and  of  a  master’s  kindness  for  a  great  dog,  and  naturally  con¬ 
sider  service  to  themselves  service  also  to  the  State.  In  this  light, 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  strong  expressions  with  which 
her  Majesty,  in  the  Court  Circular,  records  the  “  grievous  shock  ” 
she  has  felt  at  the  “  irreparable  loss  ”  of  “  an  honest,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  devoted  follower  ;  a  trustworthy,  discreet,  and  straight¬ 
forward  man,”  whose  unceasing  care  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  “had  secured  for  himself  the  real  friendship  of  the 
Queen.”  There  is  a  ring  of  true  and  most  creditable  feeling  iu 
the  whole  official  notice.  Mr.  Brown  died  of  erysipelas,  super¬ 
vening  on  a  cold  caught  while  inquiring,  at  the  Queen’s  desire,, 
into  the  reported  attack  on  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

The  House  of  Commons  reassembled  on  Thursday,  and  began 
business  by  taking  the  bit  in  its  teeth.  Dr.  Cameron  moved 
that  “the  minimum  charge  for  postal  telegrams  should  be 
reduced  to  sixpence,”  his  theory  being  that  if  sixpence  was 
sufficient,  the  difference  between  that  sum  and  a  shilling  was  a 
special  tax  levied  on  the  telegram-sender,  which  is  not  sound,  the 
community  benefiting  not  by  the  sending  of  telegrams,  but  by 
the  power  of  sending  them.  Dr.  Cameron  might  just  as  welf 
say  that,  if  a  letter  to  Kirkwall  costs  in  transmission  more  than 
a  penny,  the  difference  is  a  special  tax  levied  on  the  community 
for  the  benefit  of  Orcadians.  It  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
for  all  may  want  some  day  to  send  a  letter  to  Kirkwall.  He 
showed,  however,  that  a  shilling  was  a  high  charge ;  and  Mr- 
Fawcett  did  not  really  oppose,  only  pleading  that  if  the 
Treasury  would  risk  the  £177,000  a  year  to  be  lost  at  first,  he 
would  be  happy  to  try  the  experiment.  Mr.  Childers  objected 
to  give  up  his  money,  though  he  said  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done  by  next  year ;  but  the  House,  by  68  to  50,  decided  that 
there  had  been  waiting  enough.  The  expense  will  be  consider¬ 
able,  for  Mr.  Fawcett  must  have  new  buildings,  and  the 
organisation  of  delivery  will  be  difficult, — though  we  think  a 
cheap  Echo-hoy  system  could  be  managed ;  but  the  increase  in 
telegrams  will  be  very  great,  especially  if  the  office  will  take 
threepence  for  the  single  words  “  Ho  ”  and  “  Yes,”  We  do  not 
envy  the  operators. 

The  police  of  Liverpool  have  received  information  that  build¬ 
ings  “  in  a  neighbouring  town  ”  are  to  be  blown  up  by  a 
local  branch  of  the  “  Invincibles,”  and  are  keeping  strict  watch. 

On  Wednesday,  a  man  was  arrested  on  a  Cork  boat  with  a 
box  full  of  a  very  powerful  explosive,  nitricised  glycerine 
and  sawdust,  and  two  clock-work  machines,  like  that  used  by 
the  “monster  of  Bremerhaven.”  The  police  also  arrested  a  railway 
porter,  in  whose  residence  it  is  said  important  documents  were 
found.  Further  arrests  have  been  made  in  Cork,  and  so  important 
is  the  whole  matter  deemed,  that  the  Home  Secretary  on  Thurs¬ 
day  refused  any  information  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
police  are  said  to  be  thoroughly  informed,  and  are  acting  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  England  at  once,  the  law  being  the  same  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  We  said  last  week  that  legislation  could  do  little;  but. 
a  good,  heavy  tax  on  the  importation  of  explosives,  levied  with 
the  severity  of  the  tobacco-tax,  would  make  importation  more- 
difficult,  and  if  the  money  were  given  to  informers,  would  enlist 
the  sailors’  wits  on  the  side  of  order.  They  do  not  greatly  love- 
men  who  bring  dangerous  explosives  on  board  without  the 
captain’s  permission,  and  so  risk  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and 
they  would  search  closely. 

The  Times  on  Thursday  gave  a  front  place  and  its  largest 
type  to  a  letter  from  “  A  Tory,”  complaining  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  is  to  unveil  the  statue  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  instead  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  This  decision  he  regards  as  one  more  atte  >pt 
of  the  “section”  or  “faction”  who  follow  Sir  Staffoi^,  to 
achieve  a  permanent  triumph  over  the  more  numerous  followers  > 
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of  Lord  Salisbury.  He  affirms  that  a  rumour  is  being  widely  cir¬ 
culated  that  a  decision  has  been  taken  “  in  high  quarters  ”  to  send 
for  Sir  Stafford,  whenever  the  country  again  requires  Conserva¬ 
tive  statesmen,  and  deems  it  indispensable  to  “  denote  ”  intrigues 
“  which  threaten  the  vitality  of  a  great  political  party.”  That 
sounds  like  theatrical  thunder,  but  it  shows  that  the  unity  of 
the  Conservative  party  is  not  quite  perfect.  That,  however,  is 
of  little  importance.  They  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  recover 
themselves,  and,  to  do  Tories  justice,  when  in  office  they  are  as 
obedient  as  soldiers  could  well  be.  We  have  always  thought 
that  the  world  did  not  sufficiently  honour  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
his  magnanimity  in  not  abolishing  the  Ten  Commandments. 
If  he  had  made  the  proposal,  the  Lords  might  have  saved  them, 
as  “  very  ancient  institutions,”  but  the  Commons  would  not. 

On  Thursday,  Lord  Grey  published  in  the  Times  a  bitten 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  an  able,  though  preposterously  prolix, 
letter  on  Cape  affair.?.  The  latter  maintains  that  under 
the  Convention  with  the  Boers,  Great  Britain  is  bound  to 
protect  the  natives  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
especially  the  Bechuanas.  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  a 
British  Resident  should  be  sent  to  Bechuanaland,  to  guide  the 
chiefs,  punish  native  marauders,  and  remonstrate,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  with  the  Government  of  Pretoria.  The  better  section  of 
the  Boers  would  then,  he  believes,  help  to  create  an  opinion 
which  would  keep  the  filibustering  section  in  check.  The  asser¬ 
tion  that  we  took  upon  us  an  obligation  to  interfere,  instead  of 
claiming  a  right  to  do  so,  is  the  precise  one  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  denies,  and  the  suggested  remedy  is  a  very  feeble  one. 
If  the  Boers  despise  us,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  asserts,  they 
will  pay  no  respect  to  our  Resident,  and  as  he  will  represent 
the  British  Government,  we  shall  in  no  long  time  be  compelled 
to  back  his  representations  by  force.  Mr.  Forster’s  plan  of 
compelling  the  Boers  to  keep  the  Convention  or  accept  war  is 
more  direct  than  this,  and  more  manly,  too. 

The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  buried  in  the  Jews’  Cemetery 
at  Willesden  yesterday  week,  and  this  day  week  the  Delegate 
Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion  at  the  Central  Synagogue,  which  was  preceded  by  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Judge;  so  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  Jews  do  not  countenance  the  curious  superstition  of 
some  Protestants  against  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  prayer  was 
that  God  would  “  remember  in  mercy  ”  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
that  his  soul  might  be  “  bound  up  in  the  bond  of  life  everlastiug,” 
and  that  his  rest  might  be  “  in  peace.”  Dr.  Adler’s  sermon 
was  on  the  duty  of  the  Judge,  and  on  the  qualities  essential  to 
a  perfect  Judge,  as  described  by  the  old  Jewish  sages,  of 
which  seven  were  enumerated,  two  of  which  are,  we  should 
think,  by  no  means  indispensable  to  a  great  J udge,  and  far 
from  conspicuous  either  in  the  best  and  ablest  of  our  other 
Judges,  or  in  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls, — “wisdom,  modesty, 
fear  of  God,  hatred  of  gain,  love  of  truth,  love  of  one’s  fellow- 
creatures,  and  an  unstained  reputation.”  Probably  the  second 
has  not  belonged  in  any  remarkable  degree,  and  the  fourth  not 
in  any  degree  (unless  it  be  construed  to  mean  hatred  of  gain 
earned  by  the  perversion  of  justice),  to  any  great  Judge  of  our 
time.  For  the  rest,  probably  no  Judge  ofourdayhad  a  better  right 
to  have  these  qualities  ascribed  to  him,— though  they  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  cover  any  very  specially  judicial  characteristic, — 
than  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  addition  to  all 
these  qualities,  his  mind  was  characterised  by  singular 
uprightness  and  impartiality,  and  his  power  and  will  to  do 
justice  promptly,  were  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his 
great  contemporaries.  The  judgment  in  the  Epping  Forest  case, 
for  instance, — a  case  the  argument  of  which  occupied  twenty- 
two  days,  covered  documents  filling  many  folio  volumes, 
and  the  evidence  of  150  witnesses, — was  delivered  at  once  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  case,  “without  a  moment’s  hesitation  or 
preparation,”  as  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
•case,  testifies  to  the  Times,  and  the  judgment  was  so  unassailable 
In  its  reasoning  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  litigation  at  once. 

On  Saturday  last  (Easter  Eve),  a  curious  outbreak  of  what 
■we  suppose  we  must  call  fanaticism,  took  place  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  a  man  of  the  name  of  George  Campion,  who  had, 
according  to  his  own  account,  lost  a  good  business  through  the 
prejudices  which  he  had  excited  against  himself  by  denouncing 
the  Ritualists,  interrupting  the  evening  service  by  springing  on 
'he  Communion  table  and  knocking  down  the  large  cross,  the 
^hndlesticks  and  candles,  and  other  ornaments,  all  of  which  had 


been  there  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  all  the  Easter  floral 
decorations,  before  he  was  secured.  Canon  Gregory  appears  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  securing  him,  Campion  charging  the 
militant  Canon  with  an  attempt  to  suffocate  him  by  thrusting 
a  handkerchief  into  his  month,  an  act  not  very  inappropriate, 
when  Campion  was  crying  “  Protestants  to  the  rescue  !”  in  the* 
middle  of  evening  prayer. 

Campion,  who  was  brought  up  before  Sir  Thomas  Owden  on 
Monday,  described  himself  as  an  inventor  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  and  wanted  to  justify  himself  by  pleading  the  wrath  of 
God  against  idolatry,  and  the  apathy  of  the  law  in  putting  it 
down.  Sir  Thomas  Owden,  however,  very  rightly  remarked, 
that  if  there  was  anything  illegal  in  the  service,  there  were  legal 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  illegality  ;  but  that  no  one  could 
be  allowed  to  interrupt  a  religious  service,  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jewish,  or  Freethinking,  by  an  act  of  violence  of 
this  kind,  and  he  entirely  refused  to  go  into  the  Ritualistic 
argument  into  which  the  prisoner  sought  to  divert  the  case. 
Eventually,  as  it  was  asserted  that  Campion’s  wife  was  ill,  and 
even  dying,  on  promising  the  Court  never  to  be  guilty  of  such 
violence  again,  he  was  only  fined  £5, — the  fine  being  paid  by  a 
friend,— and  got  his  discharge  almost  too  easily,  considering  the 
violence  and  irreverence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  cannot  regret  the  lenity  of  the  Court.  It  is  always 
well,  where  it  is  possible,  to  treat  genuine  fanatics  with  excep¬ 
tional  lenity,  partly  because  fanaticism  is  a  disease  which  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  severity,  partly  because  it  is  not  altogether- 
ignoble,  and  is  generally  due  rather  to  ignorance  than  to  malice. 
In  many  Protestants  there  is  still  a  sort  of  physical  horror  of 
what  they  call  idolatry,  though  they  are  quite  unable  to  define 
even  to  themselves  in  what  idolatry  consists,  except  it  be  in  the 
use  of  solid  religious  symbols  under  a  certain  size.  The  Gothic 
arch  does  not  seem  to  excite  this  superstitious  fury, — we  suppose 
because  it  is  too  big, — but  the  Christian  cro.ss  and  the  Jewish 
candlestick  do. 

The  English  Clergy  seem  to  us  to  be  taking  a  very  false  step 
in  signing  the  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the  Affirma¬ 
tion  Bill,  and  we  wish  they  would  read  an  admirable  letter  to 
this  week’s  Guardian  on  that  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacColl,  who  seems  to  us  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  what 
the  Clergy  are  really  contending  for  is  not  in  any  sense  a  genuine 
test  of  Theism,  but  rather  for  imposing  a  formal,  and  in  the  minds 
of  true  Christians  almost  blasphemously  hollow,  use  of  the  name 
of  God,  on  men  who,  because  they  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in 
any  personal  God,  will  feel  little  or  no  scruple  in  using  the  term 
in  auy  sense  they  please.  And  the  logic  of  such  a  test  will,  Mr. 
MacColl  argues,  necessarily  lead  rather  to  the  substitution  of 
pallid  and  unmeaning  latitudinarianism  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
House  of  Commons, — the  daily  prayers,  for  instance, — than  to 
anything  approaching  to  genuine  religious  creeds.  The  argu - 
mentum  ad  clerum  is  ably  put,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 

Six  men  were  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  at  the  Antrim 
Assizes  on  Wednesday  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude.  They 
had  all  been  members  of  a  criminal  society  called  the  Patriotic 
Brotherhood,  founded  by  an  Irish- American  for  the  murder 
of  landlords  and  agents  of  the  law,  and  had  all  specially 
conspired  to  murder  a  landlord  named  John  McGeough. 
The  evidence  was  most  extraordinary,  an  informer  named 
Duffy  swearing  that  a  regular  record  was  kept  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  and  acts  of  the  society.  These  records  were  produced, 
and  implicate  O’Donovan  Rossa,  among  others,  in  the  most 
direct  manner.  Their  genuineness  was,  of  course,  impugned 
with  great  earnestness  ;  but  they  corroborated  much  of  Duffy’s 
evidence,  though  he  could  not  have  seen  them,  and  they  were 
written  in  a  way  which  almost  precluded  the  idea  of  forgery.  The 
letters  were  imitations  of  print,  obviously  to  conceal  hand¬ 
writing,  and  it  was  shown  that  one  man  in  the  Brotherhood  was 
expert  in  caligraphy.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson’s  charge  was  sin¬ 
gularly  moderate,  but  he,  as  well  as  the  jury,  obviously  con¬ 
sidered  the  records  genuine  ;  and  if  they  arc,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  prisoners’  guilt.  It  seems  possible,  among  certain  classes 
in  Ireland,  to  form  these  societies  almost  at  will.  Nothing  is 
necessary  but  an  Irish-American,  a  room,  and  a  few  pounds, 
and  men  come  forward  to  pledge  themselves  to  murder  by  the 
score.  They  do  not  always  keep  the  pledge,  but  they  take  it. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102^  to  102§. 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  DAY. 


THE  QUEEN. 

THERE  is  something  very  touching  and  motherlike  in  the 
frankness  with  which  the  Queen,  through  the  Court 
Circular,  asks  her  people  to  sympathise  in  the  grief  she  feels 
for  the  loss  of  a  devoted  attendant.  The  grief  is  perfectly 
natural,  for  service  like  John  Brown’s,  the  service  of  a  servant 
who  makes  life  easier  at  every  turn,  yet  is  as  trustworthy  as  a 
gentleman,  is  what  every  one  seeks,  and  few  ever  find.  The 
Queen  has  relied  for  years  upon  her  husband’s  favourite  at¬ 
tendant,  not  only  for  the  usual  services  of  a  chasseur,  but  for 
a  personal  guardianship  against  the  lunatics  whom  even  she, 
as  her  history  shows,  has  constantly  to  dread.  The  Queen 
is  in  no  danger  from  her  British  subjects,  and  is,  we  believe, 
more  protected  than  any  Minister  against  Fenians  by  the 
Irish  certainty  that  America  would  never  forgive  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  her  life ;  but  the  danger  from  lunatics  is 
irremoveable  and  real,  and  the  constant  guardianship  of 
a  powerful  and  devoted  attendant  is  essential  to  her 
Majesty’s  freedom  to  ride,  and  walk,  and  enjoy  the  chilly 
air  she  loves.  A  man  so  trusted  must  become  a  humble 
friend,  and  we  honour  the  Sovereign  for  expressing  so  publicly 
that  “  friendship  ”  was  the  feeling  she  entertained  for  one  so 
humbly  faithful  for  so  many  years. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  her  subjects  ever  reflect  on  the 
pathetic  element  in  the  Queen’s  present  position,  the 
contrast  between  her  place  in  the  world,  as  the  only 
woman  alive  now  reigning  over  a  great  people  by  legitimate 
right — the  only  other  great  reigning  lady,  the  Empress  of 
China,  is  only  Regent  for  her  son — popular  or  even  beloved  by 
millions,  half- worshipped,  as  a  well-informed  correspondent 
tells  us  to-day,  in  India,  a  separate  figure  known  to  the  whole 
human  race,  yet  burdened  with  a  solitariness  only  to  be  felt 
by  Kings.  Sovereigns  are  always  more  solitary  than  others  of 
mankind,  for,  except  with  husband  or  wife,  a  Sovereign  can 
have  no  perfect  intimacies  ;  and  if  their  lives  are  long  pro¬ 
longed,  their  friendships  must  grow  few.  The  “  friends  ’  of 
every  young  Sovereign  are  always  persons  older  than  himself — 
a  fact  markedly  true  of  the  Queen,  to  whom  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Lansdowne,  allmen  of  an  earlier  genera¬ 
tion,  stood  first  in  that  relation — and  as  they  drop  off,  they  are 
irreplaceable.  The  Queen  has  survived  not  only  her  husband, 
but  almost  all  relatives  of  her  own  time,  all  her  earlier  politi¬ 
cal  friends,  and  an  entire  group  of  closely-attached  dependants, 
like  Sir  C.  Phipps,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  and  many  another 
less  known  to  the  general  world.  There  is  no  one  living  who 
could  address  her  by  her  Christian  name,  or,  indeed,  on  any 
terms  of  equality ;  while  all  her  children  but  one  are  married, 
scattered,  immersed  in  business  and  households  of  their  own. 
It  is  a  lonely  peak  to  sit  on,  at  the  top  of  the  world, 
and  as  age  draws  on  the  Sovereign,  who  already  has  reigned 
so  long  that  men  passing  middle  age  have  consciously 
known  no  other,  must  feel  this  more  and  more  painfully, 
with  a  sadness  which  the  movement  of  the  world  does  not 
diminish.  The  Queen  has  had  no  misfortunes  such  as  have 
afflicted  many  of  her  predecessors,  no  loss  of  subjects  like 
George  IIP,  no  loss  of  public  honour  like  George  IV.,  but  she 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
interests,  incidents,  movements  of  mankind,  of  all  which  she 
must  to  herself  seem  the  centre.  Nothing  eventful  can  happen 
in  the  world  which  is  not  in  some  way  or  other  borne  in 
pressingly  on  the  Queen.  The  special  feature  of  the  age,  the 
new  complexity  of  life  arising  from  rapid  communication, 
began  shortly  before  her  accession — Huskisson  was  killed  in 
1830- — and  from  that  moment  to  this,  affairs  must  have 
seemed  to  press  in  ever-increasing  volume  upon  her,  as 
if  the  very  atmosphere  had  grown  more  weighty.  Imagine 
what  the  telegraph  alone  has  been  to  the  Queen.  To  feel 
imperative  duties  increasing,  and  strength  decaying,  and  life 
growing  more  and  more  lonely,  is  a  sad  position  for  any  one  ; 
but  what  must  it  be  to  a  Sovereign  who  receives  every  day 
evidence  that  she  is  one  of  the  central  figures  of  the  world, 
who  hears  on  Monday  that  all  America  is  glad  because  the 
report  of  an  accident  to  her  had  proved  exaggerated,  on  Tues¬ 
day  that  an  Indian  tribe  has  accepted  her  as  goddess,  on 
Wednesday  that  her  daughter,  one  day  to  be  Empress 
of  Germany,  has  celebrated  her  Silver  Wedding  with 
Princes  for  train-bearers,  on  Thursday  that  a  plot  has 
been  discovered  which  renders  doubled  watchfulness 
necessary  round  Windsor  ?  It  is  a  strange  position,  one 
not  to  be  desired  ;  and,  remember,  it  must  be  judged  not  from 


the  Constitutional  point  of  view,  that  the  Queen  only  accepts' 
advice,  but  from  her  own  point  of  view  that  the  Queen,  after 
taking  advice,  gives  her  own  commands.  No  Monarch  ever 
yet  quite  lost  the  feeling  that  in  some  indescribable  way  he 
was  himself  in  some  special  degree  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  and  in  that  responsibility  alone,  be  it  as  unreal  as 
it  may — and  Englishmen  often  underrate  the  Queen’s  direct 
influence  on  affairs — is  a  burden  which  to  a  lonely  woman 
long  experience  can  only  make  the  heavier.  Experience  teaches 
us  what  to  do,  but  teaches  also  how  useless  the  doing  often  is. 
Weare  nodevotees  of  Monarchy,  gravely  holding  self-government 
to  be  more  educative  and  more  dignified ;  but  there  has  never 
been  in  history  a  reign  like  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  who,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  impenetrable  etiquette,  breaks  it  to  tell  her. 
people  that  devotion,  even  in  the  humblest  of  followers,  has 
roused  in  her  “  real  friendship.”  Republicanism  in  England 
sleeps,  and  will  sleep  while  the  Queen  reigns.  Is  there  not  in> 
that  mere  truism  a  sufficient  biography  ? 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

ORD  SALISBURY'S  first  speech  at  Birmingham  was- 
much  the  ablest  of  the  group  which  he  has  fired  off 
in  the  capital  of  Radicalism.  But  we  may  fairly  say  this  of 
the  whole  group  of  speeches,  that,  considering  the  tone  of 
bitterness  which  has  pervaded  such  speeches  of  late  years,. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  not,  as  was  his  wont,  exceeded,  but  rather 
reduced  the  amount  of  superfluous  acrimony  which  seems  to  be 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  present  tone  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
any  full  report  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  second  speech,  but  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  Mr.  Gibson  has  made  an  effort  to  introduce  more  of 
acrimony  into  his  one  tone,  while  Lord  Salisbury  has  abated  a  good 
deal  of  his  political  malice,  and  thus  the  two  orators  have  hit  a 
tolerable  mean  of  severe  but  not  indecent  political  vituperation.. 
We  note  this  alteration  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  tone  for  the  better 
— Mr.  Gibson’s  change  for  the  worse  is,  we  suppose,  due  only  to 
a  natural  and  we  hope  temporary  effort  to  accommodate  him¬ 
self  to  Lord  Salisbury — as  the  only  ominous  sign  for  the 
Liberals  in  the  Tory  campaign.  We  quite  admit  that  it  may, 
really  be  a  result  of  increasing  confidence  in  the  force  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  that  it  is  a  change  of  tone  likely’-,  so  far. 
as  it  goes,  to  gain  a  hearing  for  that  party  amongst  reasonable- 
men.  Party  Conservatives,  of  course,  cheer  most  warmly  the  most 
furious  speeches,  but  it  is  not  the  furious  speeches  that  win. 
Conservative  votes.  The  strength  of  that  party  is  and  must 
always  be  amongst  the  moderates,  who  do  not  like  abrupt 
change,  but  for  that  very  reason,  also  do  not  like  extravagant 
imputations  on  public  men  whom,  as  they  well  know,  the- 
nation  at  large  respects  and  trusts.  Loi'd  Salisbury  will  gain 
a  more  respectful  hearing  amongst  such  men  by  his  tone  at 
Birmingham  than  he  could  possibly  have  gained  by  his  popular- 
speeches  of  last  year,  at  Hatfield,  for  instance,  or  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  more  he  condescends  to  recognise  in  his  opponents- 
men  who  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  statesmanship  or  of 
regard  for  political  duty,  the  more  we  recognise  his  speeches- 
as  forces  which  may  take  effect  on  the  mind  of  his  own  party,, 
and  of  that  not  inconsiderable  section  amongst  Englishmen- 
who  pride  themselves  on  not  belonging  to  either  party,  and  on- 
voting  sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  as 
they  in  their  discretion  may  think  most  fit. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  cleverest  speech  was  undoubtedly  the  speeoh- 
of  Wednesday,  on  what  he  termed  the  unfortunate  “zigzag’” 
line  of  policy  in  which  the  deliberations  of  a  Cabinet  repre¬ 
senting  a  coalition  between  Whigs  and  Radicals  are  apt  to  end. 
Conservative  Cabinets,  of  course — for  this  was  what  he  implied,, 
though  he  did  not  say  it — never  show  any  traces  of  divergent 
elements.  It  is  only  since  the  Radicals  have  been  admitted- 
into  alliance  with  the  Whigs  that  the  disastrous  phenomenon, 
of  successive  slants,  which  hardly  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the 
same  general  aim,  has  appeared.  In  Ireland,  he  said,  the  view 
of  Mr.  Bright  that  “  force  is  no  remedy  ”  was  tried  first,  and 
much  too  long.  It  was  only  after  it  appeared  that  the  out- 
ragemongers  had  fairly  got  the  upper-hand,  that  the  Whig 
policy  prevailed,  and  drove  the  Government  into  the  second 
branch  of  the  zigzag.  It  was  the  same  in  Egypt.  There  Mr. 
Bright’s  policy  was  tried  first,  and  it  was  not,  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  view,  till  the  Egyptians  had  fully  persuaded 
themselves  that  no  other  would  be  tried  that  recourse  was 
had  to  arms.  It  was  .  the  same  again,  he  held,  in  the 
Transvaal,  only  that  there  the  Whig  policy  was  tried  first, 
instead  of  second,  and  the  Radical  policy  substituted  for  it.,' 
just  as  the  Whig  policy  was  on  the  eve  of  success.  All  that  i5*. 
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very  skilfully  put.  It  has  thus  much  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
— that  in  all  these  cases,  just  as  in  relation  to  the  problems 
which  most  puzzled  Lord  BeaconsSeld’s  Government,  there 
are  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  considerations,  one  set 
of  which  probably  found  the  ablest  representatives  in  one 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  while  the  other  found  the  ablest 
representatives  in  the  other.  It  is  very  likely  true  that 
there  were  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  would  have 
suppressed  the  Land  League  before  others  were  willing  to 
do  so.  It  is  very  likely  true  that  there  were  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  who  would  have  applied  force  in  Egypt 
before  the  others  were  willing  even  to  send  the  fleet  to 
Alexandria.  It  is  possible  that  there  were  some  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  thought  that  the  Boers  must  be  reduced  to 
obedience  before  their  claims  to  independence  could  be  recon¬ 
sidered,  while  there  were  others  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
make  overtures  of  a  conciliatory  character  before  invading  the 
Transvaal  at  all.  But  when  was  this  anything  but  true  of  any 
Cabinet  in  the  world  ?  Did  not  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  his  return 
from  Berlin,  honestly  avow  to  the  Tories  who  feasted  him  at 
Knightsbridge  that  he  was  in  favour  of  war  with  Russia  at  a 
time  when  his  colleagues  were  not  prepared  for  war,  and  that  he 
therefore  had  to  acquiesce  in  a  zigzag  policy  in  which  he  could 
not  himself  feel  any  satisfaction  ?  Did  anybody  doubt  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  war  with  Germany, 
accepted  from  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  from  the 
overpowering  representations  of  his  Radical  followers,  a  policy 
with  which  he  himself  was  not  satisfied  ?  Everybody  knows 
that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Cabinet  “  of  all  the  Talents  ” 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  with  the  Conservative  Cabinet 
which  “  dished  the  Whigs  ”  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and, 
indeed,  with  almost  every  Cabinet  which  has  had  a  critical 
question  before  it  within  the  memory  of  men.  The  very  use 
of  Cabinet  Government  is  to  ensure  that  the  policy  adopted 
shall  not  be  the  policy  merely  of  one  masterful  mind,  but 
rather  a  policy  which  shall  recommend  itself  to  the  average 
Englishman,  and  which,  therefore,  shall  rest  on  those 
complex  considerations  which  appeal  partly  to  one  kind 
of  mind  and  partly  to  another.  The  only  difference  that 
we  know  of  between  the  policy  of  previous  Cabinets  at 
such  crises  and  the  policy  of  this,  is  that  in  previous  cases 
the  Pi'ime  Minister  has  not  unfrequently  been,  notoriously 
overborne  by  his  colleagues  or  his  party, — Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  all  so  overborne, 
— while,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  knowing,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  judgment  has  gone  decisively  and  cordially  with  the 
most  important  steps  taken  by  this  Cabinet,  and  has  even  sanc¬ 
tioned  more  or  less  heartily  the  time  chosen  for  taking  them. 

For  example,  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  we 
know  pretty  well  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  that 
the  time  chosen  for  that  strong  course  recommended  itself 
completely  to  him,  and  that  till  then  he  had  hoped — perhaps  a 
little  beyond  hope, — in  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Forster’s  “Protec¬ 
tion  of  Person  and  Property  Act  ”  to  prevent  outrage,  by  the 
seizure  of  “village  ruffians”  only,  without  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Land  League  or  the  imprisonment  of  its 
leaders.  There  was,  indeed,  a  very  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  that  long  forbearance  by  all  statesmen  who  believed, — 
as  the  Liberal  statesmen,  without  exception,  did, — that  it 
was  the  failure  of  the  Compensation  Bill  in  the  Lords, 
and  the  unjust  evictions  consequent  on  that  failure, 
which  led  to  outrage,  and  that  after  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  the  outragemongers  would  lose  the  tacit 
sympathy  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  But,  without  rediscussing 
a  very  difficult  question  of  policy,  this  at  least  is  clear, — that 
for  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  the  first  duty  was  to  try  remedial 
measures,  and  the  second  only,  to  suspend  the  ordinary  law. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  two  duties  were  discharged  together,  only 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  choice  made  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
law  which  was  most  desirable,  the  latter  measure  never  took 
the  effect  intended,  and,  indeed,  rather  aggravated  the 
situation.  Again,  as  regards  Egypt,  whatever  Cabinet  had 
been  in  power,  there  must  have  been  a  section  reluctant 
to  apply  force  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  another 
section  which  believed  that  an  earlier  action  would  have  been 
better.  That  was  undoubtedly  so  in  all  the  other  War 
Cabinets  of  our  time,  and  on  general  principles  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  it  will  be  so  in  those  of  the  future.  Able  men 
will  differ  in  judgment  as  to  the  right  moment  for  applying  kill- 
'r-cure  remedies.  But  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  very  much 
^ss  reason  to  think  that  any  differences  of  opinion  of  this  kind 
were  pernicious  in  this  case,  than  there  has  been  in  any  pre¬ 


vious  instance  of  the  same  kind  that  has  occurred  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  presence  of  a  great  fleet  at  Alex¬ 
andria, — the  messages  and  warnings  sent  to  the  Egyptian 
authorities, — the  deliberate  notice  given  at  the  last,— were 
all  emphatic  indications  of  what  was  coming,  if  Arabi 
continued  his  high-handed  action.  The  zigzag  in  this  case 
seems  to  us  to  reduce  itself  rather  to  a  continuous  curve. 
And  as  for  the  Transvaal  case,  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he 
cleverly  puts  it  that  the  Government,  though  they  had  no 
scruple  as  to  the  bloodguiltiness  of  making  war,  saw  the  most 
serious  bloodguiltiness  in  winning  the  day,  chooses  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  in  the  interim  the  Boers  had  offered  terms  in 
which  the  British  Government  saw  the  conditions  of  a  reason¬ 
able  settlement.  The  zigzag  there  was  determined  not  from 
within,  but  from  without ;  the  force  which  altered  the  line  of 
policy  was  the  offer  received  from  the  Boer  Triumvirate. 

Clever  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  “  zigzag  ”  speech  was,  we  submit 
that  he  made  out  no  zigzag  of  policy  which  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  even  more  strongly-marked  lines  in  the  case  of 
every  Cabinet  that  has  had  to  deal  with  great  questions  in 
recent  times,  and  certainly  none  in  which,  so  far  as  the  public 
can  judge,  the  judgment  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  more 
completely  reflected,  both  as  regards  the  resolves  taken  and 
the  moment  at  which  they  were  carried  out. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  of 
Thursday  is  the  curious  Conservative  zigzag  for  which  he 
himself  pleaded  in  relation  to  Free-trade.  ‘  I  am  a  Free¬ 
trader,’  he  said  in  effect,  ‘  but  it  is  only  on  expediency 
grounds  that  I  accept  Free-trade  ;  and  if  by  any  temporising, 
by  any  partial  regression  to  Protection  intended  to  bring 
others  to  Free-trade,  we  can  convert  the  rest  of  the  world 
more  rapidly,  why,  to  that  temporising  and  partial  regression 
I  should  not  object.’  That  appears  to  us  to  be  Lord  Salisbury’s 
drift,  and  if  it  does  not  mean  that,  if  it  does  not  mean  that  he- 
wants  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Lowther’s  help,  without  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  Mr.  Lowther’s  views, — that  he  wishes  the- 
Conservative  policy  on  this  subject  to  be  a  sort  of  zigzag, 
tacking  now  towards  Free-trade  and  now  towards  a  retali¬ 
atory  policy  of  protection  as  against  Protectionists,  we  have 
no  comprehension  at  all  what  it  does  mean.  Lord  Salisbury 
should  not  taunt  Liberal  Cabinets  with  their  proclivity  for 
zigzag,  when  he  shows  himself  so  much  greater  a  proficient  in 
devising  a  zigzag  policy  for  his  Party,  even  while  out  of  office, 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ever  been. 


THE  “ENTHRONISATION”  AT  CANTERBURY. 

THE  special  interest  of  the  grand  ceremonial  performed  at 
Canterbury  on  Thursday  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
The  imposing  display  attracts  all  antiquarians,  all  devotees  of 
ecclesiasticism — always  a  wide-spread  cult — all  the  lovers  of 
many-coloured,  slowing-moving  pomp,  and  two  much  more 
numerous  classes  besides.  All  those  who  hate  and  many  of  those 
who  love  the  Established  Church  are  iiresistibly  drawn  towards 
the  scene.  They  are  all  English,  the  English  nature,  in  spite  of 
its  admiration  for  splendour,  is  realistic  to  the  core,  and  it  is- 
impossible  for  them  to  see  or  to  read  of  all  this  ecclesiastical 
pageantry,  this  show  in  which  Bishops  are  the  players,  and  the 
nation  audience,  and  the  Sovereign  standard-bearer,  without 
asking  themselves  what  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  justifica¬ 
tion  of  it  all.  Here  is  a  ceremony  as  elaborate,  as  scenic,  as- 
pompous,  to  use  the  plainest  word,  as  a  coronation,  a 
ceremony  in  which  form  is  everything,  magnificence  a  decency, 
and  ostentation  eagerly  expected,  which  is  described  in  a. 
word — “enthronisation” — more  mouth-filling  than  the  one 
we  apply  to  Royal  shows  of  the  same  kind,  which  tries  the 
descriptive  powers  of  reporters  who  luxuriate  in  magnilo¬ 
quence,  and  which  is,  after  all,  only  intended  to  recognise  that 
a  Minister  of  Christ  charged  to  assist  with  his  guidance  other 
ministers  has  been  regularly  selected.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
sincere  Christian  in  the  Protestant  world,  however  steeped  in 
Church  feeling,  who  has  not  felt  a  doubt,  however  swiftly  it 
may  have  passed,  whether  such  a  pageant  can  be  wholly  right, 
— whether  Christ  can  have  intended  such  a  recognition  of  his 
Church,  whether  a  true  teacher  of  the  Christian  Faith  could 
be  so  unlike  an  Apostle  in  outward  seeming,  an  “  enthroned  ” 
Prince,  first  among  Peers,  the  occupant  of  a  Palace,  ordered  to 
live  with  the  great  of  earth,  cut  off,  so  far  as  external  circum¬ 
stance  can  cut  a  man  off,  from  the  great  community  of  the 
suffering  and  the  poor.  Such  a  Christian  cannot  but  feel 
that,  outwardly  at  all  events,  there  is  more  of  the  Caesar  than 
of  the  Church  about  the  whole  affair,  more  of  ostentation 
than  humility,  more  of  earthiness  than  spirituality,  and  some- 
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thing  horribly  unreal  besides,  and  cannot  but  long  in  liis  heart 
for  a  Chief  Bishop  dignified  only  through  the  respect  of  the  just, 
who  should  enter  on  the  office  as  on  a  burdensome  but  simple 
career,  and  should  be  to  all  the  Church,  or,  for  that  is  nobler, 
to  all  the  nation,  a  wise  counsellor,  somewhat  apart,  yet 
always  accessible,  conveying  his  message  with  an  authority 
derived  only  from  visible  likeness  to  his  Master, — or  if 
that  may  not  be,  and  the  ideal  is  too  high,  from  visible  single- 
heartedness  in  interpreting  his  will.  Granting  that  Episcopacy 
is  the  divinely  ordered  organisation,  or  at  the  lowest,  an 
organisation  permitted  by  the  Divine,  should  not  the  true 
Overseer  be  nearer  to  those  of  whom  he  accepts  the  charge, 
nearer  in  daily  life,  in  those  sympathies  which,  if  they  have 
their  origin  deeper,  yet  flourish  most  when  they  are  nourished 
by  like  circumstances  of  position  ?  We  confess  we  do 
not  understand  the  Christian  to  whom  that  view  is  not,  at 
the  first  blush,  the  true  one  ;  who  does  not,  at  least  till  he 
has  reasoned  the  matter  out,  feel  a  sensation  of  regret  as  he 
reads  the  reporters’  “  purple  patches  ”  about  the  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  one  who  should  be,  and  let  us  add,  often  in  spirit 
has  been,  servus  servorum  Christi. 

It  takes  thought  to  justify  an  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
but  yet  it  may  in  its  essential  features  be  fairly  justified.  Of 
course,  the  pomp  with  which  insignificant  details  like  the  formal 
recognition  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury — the  “  enthronisa- 
tion”  is  only  that — are  surrounded  can  be  defended  only  on  the 
historic  ground.  The  ceremony  has  been  for  ages,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  ;  that  is  the  only  explanation  possible  or  needed, 
until  it  is  certain,  which  it  is  not  yet,  that  the  pageant,  in 
itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  works  positive  injury  to  the 
cause.  We  could  not  devise  such  a  scene  anew,  lest  it  should 
be  ridiculous  or  offensive  ;  but  we  can  tolerate  it  or  like  it,  as 
we  tolerate  or  like  other  survivals  of  the  kind.  Sweep  away  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  when  the  citizens  loll  out  their  tongues  as  it 
passes,  but  not  till  then.  But  the  Archbishopric,  in  its  essence  as 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  intended  to  be  “grand  ”  in  the  earthly 
sense,  can  be  defended.  To  begin  with,  the  assault  is  based 
on  far  too  abject  a  recognition  of  the  effect  of  clothes,  far  too 
great  a  concession  to  the  strange  and  most  un-Christian  theory 
that  true  religion  cannot  exist  under  splendid  externals ;  that  the 
only  possible  Apostle  is  the  Fisherman ;  that  humility  and 
full  dress  are  incompatible ;  that  Csesar  cannot  be  converted 
and  remain  in  a  golden  palace.  Because  the  humble  may  be 
Christian,  the  great  are  not  necessarily  Pagans,  any  more  than 
a  tribunal  is  necessarily  unjust  because  the  pr-esiding  Judge 
wears  the  wig  of  another  age,  and  a  robe  needlessly  magnifi¬ 
cent.  The  “  position  ”  even  of  a  pastor  is  but  his  dress,  and 
therefore  a  matter  of  detail,  which  it  may  be  useful,  or 
decorous,  or  attractive  to  regulate  by  historic  usage,  attention 
to  which  so  often  sobers  and  quiets  men.  But  for  a  stately 
etiquette  often  intensely  artificial  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  a  bear-garden,  and  an  army  a  camp  of  brigands  ;  and  Christ 
never  told  the  Church  to  fling  away  useful  powers.  There 
is  no  more  harm  in  the  Archbishop’s  pomp  than  in  any 
other  earthly  etiquette,  much  less  harm  than  there  would 
be  in  any  forced  or  artificial  assumption  of  humility. 
Better  “  enthronisation,”  even  if  we  wince  at  it,  than 
the  washing  of  beggars’  feet  previously  made  clean  for  the 
fastidious  touch.  An  emperor  may  reach  heaven,  though  he 
sits  on  a  throne,  and  do  all  his  duties  too ;  and  so  may  a 
Christian  priest,  if  only  his  work  does  involve  the  acceptance 
of  that  seat.  The  only  true  question  is  whether  it  does,  and 
though  we  cannot  for  ourselves  honestly  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  believing,  for  one  thing,  that  a  true  Church  should 
recognise  and  sanctify  every  growing  force  not  contrary 
to  morality,  even  if  it  be  such  a  force  as  the  passion 
for  equality,  we  can  see  clearly  that  those  may  be 
right  who  think  otherwise,  who  doubt  if  men  have  yet 
advanced  to  the  point  when  grandeur  does  not  bespeak 
reverence,  who  question  if  authority  can  put  off  trap¬ 
pings,  and  who  believe  that  in  cathedrals,  in  music,  in  stately 
worship,  there  is  an  influence  which  lifts  the  soul  to  a 
higher  atmosphere  than  that  of  daily  life,  which,  for  the 
majority  of  men,  doomed  as  they  are  to  labour,  must  always  be 
somewhat  colourless  and  sordid.  If  that  is  true — and  it  was 
true  for  almost  all  men  once,  and  may  be  true  for  millions 
now — the  incidental  pageantry  of  the  Archbishopric  is  amply 
justified.  It  is,  we  must  recollect,  at  bottom  truthful  pageantry  ; 
for  the  Head  Presbytership  of  the  English  Church,  with  its  hold 
over  millions,  its  antique  history,  and  its  influence  with  the 
great,  is  still  a  vital  power,  an  actual  force,  which  in  assuming 
all  this  pomp  only  announces  actual  facts  to  the  world.  The 
ceremony  of  Thursday  is  but  the  crown  of  a  system,  as  little 


immoral  and  as  useful  as  that  formulised  worship  with 
which  no  people  as  yet  has  ever  shown  itself  able  to  dispense, 
yet  retain  in  its  common  life  the  deep  impression  of  its  creed. 
While  other  things  which  should  be  spiritual,  like  justice,  need 
and  use  trappings,  the  Church  may  use  them  too;  and  if  they 
are  used,  let  them  be  of  the  very  best.  We  can  conceive  of  a 
Church  whose  head  should  be  an  anchoret,  fenced  round  only 
by  nnbouglit  reverence — and,  as  our  readers  may,  perhaps, 
suspect,  we  prefer  that  ideal — but  if  he  is  to  have  “  position,”  let 
it  be  with  the  highest,  till  even  in  that  detail  there  is  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  the  spiritual  forces  are  equal  in  men’s  regard  to 
the  secular,  that  even  in  rank  the  teacher  of  religion  may  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  victorious  soldier  or  the  successful  states¬ 
man.  A  less  position  than  that,  if  “position  ”  is  to  be  granted 
at  all,  except  involuntarily,  only  deepens  the  constant  suspicion 
of  the  millions  that  those  far  above  them  hold  such 
teachers  in  disregard,  and  think  those  only  honourable  who 
increase  their  wealth,  or  repute,  or  power.  It  is  not  the 
noblest  way  of  influencing  mankind,  or  the  most  effective,  but 
it  is  morally  unobjectionable,  and  it  has  as  least  this  advantage, 
that  powers  and  capacities  otherwise  lost  to  the  Church,  and 
indispensable  to  her  working  as  an  institution,  are  thereby 
attracted  to  her  service  and  her  aid.  Rome  knows  all  that 
well,  and  the  machinery  of  Rome — we  are  not  speaking  of 
doctrine — has  been  organised  by  men  who  had  the  world  to  think 
of,  and  not  one  country  only,  and  who,  therefore,  never  forget 
that  till  man  is  civilised  he  is  affected  even  in  spiritual 
things  by  external  ceremonial, — that  the  Ark  had  not  for  Syrian 
wanderers  the  impression  of  a  gilt  box.  We  have  a  suspicion, 
and  a  strong  one,  that  the  civilisation  of  England  has  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  that  ceremony  of  enthronisation  ;  but  we  have 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deep  conviction  that  London  jour¬ 
nalists  read  many  things  into  the  minds  of  the  millions  over 
whom,  and  not  over  the  hundred  thousand  of  the  educated, 
Dr.  Benson  was  so  splendidly  announced  to  be  the  leading 
pastor.  We  all  make  too  much  of  clothes,  in  being  annoyed 
at  them  ;  and  yet,  and  yet, — the  only  preacher  who  ever  hurried 
the  masses  of  Europe  out  to  voluntary  death  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  idea,  who  for  a  moment  extinguished  in  the  millions 
fear,  and  greed,  and  selfishness,  was  a  Hermit,  without  a  home, 
clothed  in  a  dirty  shirt  of  unbleached  wool. 


MINORITIES  AND  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

IN  Mr.  Bright’s  second  speech  at  Glasgow  last  week,  he 
gave  vent  to  one  of  the  very  few  virulent  political 
animosities  which  he  still  permits  himself  to  entertain,  in 
his  attack  on  the  representation  of  minorities  and  on  the  mode 
in  which,  in  the  three-cornered  and  four-cornered  constituencies, 
that  representation  is  achieved.  We  are  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
posed  to  contend  specially  for  the  latter  expedient.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  very  great  anomaly  that  whenever  a  minority 
seat  is  separately  vacated,  it  must  necessarily  be  filled  up  by  a 
representative  of  the  majority.  And  in  every  case  the  minority 
Member  feels  a  shamefaced  consciousness  of  representing  not 
the  deliberate  preference  of  the  whole  constituency,  but  only 
that  of  the  outvoted  part  of  it.  Moreover,  it  may  be  admitted 
to  be  an  anomaly,  and  a  serious  one,  inherent  in  the  present 
accidental  and  so  to  say  hand-to-mouth  system  of  representing 
minorities,  that  it  tends  to  diminish  unduly  the  practical 
influence  of  the  great  constituencies  to  which  it  applies  in  the 
House  of  Commons, — the  effect  of  it  being  that  a  great  con¬ 
stituency,  like  Liverpool  for  example,  whenever  it  happens  to 
have  a  minority  Member  seated  for  its  third  seat,  can  only  add 
as  much  to  the  majority  by  which  any  measure  is  carried  as 
Portarlington  itself  contributes  if  its  Member  happens  to 
vote  on  the  same  side.  The  -vote  of  the  minority  Member 
for  Liverpool  cancels  the  vote  of  one  of  the  majority  Members, 
and  leaves  Liverpool  only  as  much  net  influence  over  the 
practical  decision  of  the  House  as  Portarlington  itself 
exerts.  We  fully  admit  that  in  both  these  aspects  our 
present  minority  clause  is  extremely  objectionable.  But  the 
mischief  of  the  latter  flaw  is  in  reality  due  not  to  that  more 
adequate  representation  of  Liverpool  opinion  which  the  minority 
principle  brings  about,  but  to  the  excessive  influence  assigned 
in  our  representative  system  to  a  bare  majority  of  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  constituency  like  that  of  Portarlington.  If  Port¬ 
arlington  included  no  more  political  influence  than  any  other 
collection  of  some  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  voters,  and  if 
the  minority  of  every  constituency  had  as  much  chance  of  getting 
its  views  represented  in  the  House  as  has  the  minority  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  that  the  practical  influencfJ 
of  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  outweighed  by  the  ' 
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practical  influence  of  a  very  much  smaller  place  in  the  same 
Assembly.  This  last  anomaly,  though  it  is  mischievous  in 
its  results,  is  really  one  arising  from  the  excessive  influ¬ 
ence  given  under  our  Parliamentary  system  to  the  bare 
majority  of  minute  constituencies,  and  not  one  arising  from 
the  attempt  to  make  the  voice  of  Liverpool  speak  the  con¬ 
victions  of  Liverpool  with  greater  exactness  than  it  would  do 
if  some  two-fifths  of  the  electors  had  never  any  better  pro¬ 
spect  than  that  of  voting  unsuccessfully  against  a  candidate 
with  whom  they  disagree. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  fight 
for  the  clumsy  and  truncated  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  of 
minorities  to  a  fair  hearing  in  a  true  representative  assembly, 
which  is  embodied  in  our  present  tentative  and  very  inadequate 
political  experiment.  But  when  we  find  a  contemporary  as  clear¬ 
headed  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  going  far  beyond  the  present 
awkward  arrangements  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and 
boldly  denying  that  any  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  give 
minorities  a  fair  hearing  in  Parliament  at  all,  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  what  is  struck-at,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  very  principle 
of  Democracy  itself, — the  very  principle  of  representative  in¬ 
stitutions, — and  that  what  is  really  advocated  is  a  system  of 
representing  political  opinion  in  which  only  one  side  need  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  all,  and  in  which 
the  other  side  of  opinion,  even  though  it  were  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  adopted  by  two-fifths  or  three-sevenths  of  the  nation, 
might  be  “conspicuous  by  its  absence,”  and  by  that  alone. 
The  Pall  Mall  on  Saturday  last  appeared  to  be  quite  prepared 
to  adopt  such  a  view,  and  even  disposed  to  contend  for  it  as 
right  in  the  abstract.  “Mr.  Bright,”  said  our  contemporary, 
“  had  an  easy  task  in  exposing  the  unreasonable  absurdities  of 
the  present  minority  clause.  But  the  battle  will  have  to  be 
fought,  and  at  no  distant  date,  on  the  whole  principle,  and 
not  merely  on  this  irrational  and  mischievous  application  of  it. 
The  Times  is  only  too  well  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Bright 
will  find,  when  the  Reform  Bill  comes  on  for  discussion,  that 
a  very  large  number  of  men,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  side  of  the  House,  will  contend  for  the  principle  of 
the  representation  of  minorities.  In  fact,  many  less  likely 
things  have  happened  than  that  a  serious  split  should  take 
place  both  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  and  in  the 
Administration  upon  this  issue.  It  will  be  the  test,  as  we 
think,  of  true  Liberalism.  Whatever  schemes  you  may  frame 
for  representing  minorities,  they  will  operate  solely  in  strength¬ 
ening  all  those  anti-popular  interests  which  are  always  too 
strong  by  their  intrinsic  position.”  What  our  contemporary 
here  maintains  appears  to  be  this, — that  all  true  Liberals  should 
be  in  favour  of  artificially  strengthening  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  exclude  from  view,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  very  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  was  registered  to  that  opinion  ;  and  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Conservatism  always  has  a  natural  advantage  by 
virtue  of  its  “  intrinsic  position,” — a  natural  advantage  so  very 
great,  that  it  needs  to  be  balanced  by  constitutional  contrivances 
for  securing  that  the  Conservative  Party  shall  exert  considerably 
less  influence  relatively  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  they 
exert  in  the  constituencies  themselves.  Now,  is  this  seri¬ 
ously  to  be  called  a  “  test  of  true  Liberalism,”  namely, 
that  we  shall  deliberately  choose  to  make  the  Commons 
an  assembly  not  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
opinions  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  representing 
as  exclusively  as  can  be  managed,  the  opinion  of  that 
class  in  the  country  which  happens  to  be  most  in  favour  ? 
What  is  the  true  “Liberal”  theory  of  representation?  Is  it 
that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  reproduce,  as  near  as  possible 
on  a  reduced  scale,  the  opinions  of  the  country  at  large  ?  Or 
is  it  that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  reproduce  as  exclusively 
as  possible  on  that  reduced  scale  the  opinion  predominant  in 
the  country  at  large?  Is  it  “Liberal”  to  wish  to  silence 
the  deliberative  voice  of  our  opponents, — even  though  that 
voice  would  only  be  heard  in  exact  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  influence  which  those  opponents  wield, — on  the  express 
ground  that  Conservatives  have  so  immense  an  advantage  in 
their  “  intrinsic  position  ”  that  there  ought  to  be  a  counter¬ 
weight  intentionally  put  into  the  Liberal  scale,  to  make 
up  for  the  advantage  of  that  Conservative  possession  which 
is  said  to  be  nine  points  of  the  law  ?  If  this  is  to 
be  a  test  of  Liberalism,  we  confess  to  thinking  it  the 
most  illiberal  test  of  Liberalism  ever  suggested,  and  the 
most  undemocratic  burlesque  on  the  theory  of  Democracy. 
The  very  notion  of  a  Democracy  is,  that  the  people  shall  settle 
’political  matters  for  themselves  as  nearly  as  they  can  ;  and 
that  as  they  cannot  all  meet  together  to  discuss  the  national 


politics,  a  Council  of  the  nation  shall  be  summoned,  which 
shall  reproduce  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  a  small  scale  the 
opinions  spread  abroad  in  the  nation  at  large.  If  the  whole 
people  could  meet  together,  the  minority,  we  suppose,  would  be 
allowed  not  only  to  express  their  views,  but  to  show  the  world 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  hold  those  views.  But 
according  to  the  new  doctrine  which  it  is  to  be  a  test  of 
Liberalism  to  hold,  the  Conservative  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  distinctly  prohibited  from  exerting  any 
influence  in  proportion  to  that  wielded  by  them  out  of  doors,  on 
the  astounding  pretence  that  Conservatism  is  in  a  position  of  so 
much  greater  natural  advantage  than  Liberalism,  that  we  ought 
to  muffle  its  voice  artificially,  lest  Liberals  should,  after  all,  fail 
to  make  their  own  voice  duly  heard.  Is  that  the  true  opinion  of 
Liberals  ?  Does  any  genuine  Democrat  fancy  that  when  the 
majority  of  a  nation  can  both  make  its  voice  heard,  and  make 
it  heard  with  the  exact  authority  attaching  to  its  preponder¬ 
ance,  it  will  yet  need  to  have  its  authority  artificially 
enhanced  by  keeping  generally  out  of  sight  the  popular 
weight  of  the  minority  which  it  has  beaten  ?  Such  a 
doctrine  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  ignoble  ever  proposed 
in  the  name  of  Liberalism  and  Democracy.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  men  who  do  not  desire  representative  institutions  at  all, 
but  misrepresentative  institutions  in  which  exaggerations  shall 
be  deliberately  authorised, — all  these  exaggerations  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  stronger  side  seem  relatively 
a  good  deal  stronger  than  it  actually  is. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  by  no  means  condemning  the  doctrine 
that  the  minority  of  a  nation  may  be  fully  represented,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  elect  what  are  now  called  minority 
Members.  We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  under  the  very 
great  difficulties  of  the  case,  a  system  in  which  the  constitu¬ 
encies  are  so  carefully  and  uniformly  subdivided,  that  the 
majority  of  one  constituency  may  be  trusted  to  speak  for 
the  minority  of  another,  might  prove  the  fairest  of  all. 
All  we  contend  for  is  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  try 
by  one  means  or  another  to  get  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  near  a  copy  of  the  shades  of  opinion  in  the  nation 
as  the  best  representative  institutions, — and  these,  at  the 
very  best,  are  necessarily  imperfect, — will  admit.  What  we 
insist  upon  is  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  getting  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  represented  in  one  way  or  another,  and  fairly  repre¬ 
sented, — represented  in  the  full  weight  attaching  to  its  propor¬ 
tional  diffusion  through  the  nation.  If  this  can  be  best  attained 
by  subdividing  large  constituencies  into  wards,  and  giving  each 
ward  a  Member, — everv  elector  in  each  ward  having  but  a 
single  vote, — we  shall  be  satisfied  with  that  way  of  attain¬ 
ing  it.  It  may  very  well  be  that,  with  a  system  of  that  kind, 
there  will  be  little  chance  of  a  misrepresentation  of  the  total 
result,  for  the  minority  of  one  constituency  might,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  sure  to  get  its  due  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  through  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  another 
constituency  of  the  same  general  kind  ;  the  minority  of  one 
agricultural  constituency  by  the  majority  of  another  agricultural 
constituency,  the  minority  of  one  middle-class  borough  or 
manufacturing  town  by  the  majority  of  another  middle-class 
borough  or  manufacturing  town.  But  we  do  protest  in  the 
warmest  manner  against  this  new-fangled  test  of  Liberalism 
which  actually  assumes  that,  unless  Liberalism  is  to  have  an 
artificial  advantage  over  and  above  the  natural  advantage  of  its 
superior  popularity, — the  artificial  advantage,  namely,  of  com¬ 
manding  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  much  stronger 
majority  than  it  actually  commands  in  the  country  at 
large, — it  cannot  make  any  headway  against  the  force  of 
Conservative  prejudice  and  of  Tory  possession.  That  is 
not  the  view  of  a  democrat,  but  the  view  of  a  friend  of  privi¬ 
lege,  who  wishes  to  arm  the  majority  with  greater  powers  than 
that  of  their  numbers  and  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  doctrines  to  which  those  numbers  give  in 
their  adhesion. 


THE  RUSSIAN  CORONATION. 

CHANGE  has  occurred  in  the  Russian  situation  on 
which  it  is  hard  to  avoid  speculating,  even  though  the 
uncontested  facts  are  so  few.  The  cloud  of  dread  which,  after 
the  murder  of  Alexander  II.,  had  settled  down  upon  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  has  evidently  been  partially  lifted.  Though 
the  old,  free  life  of  the  Czars  has  ended,  probably  for  ever,  and 
no  Russian  Emperor  will  again  stroll  unattended  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  enter  uninvited  a  private  house,  as 
Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  used  to  do,  Alexander  III.  is  again 
moving  among  his  subjects,  holding  reviews,  giving  entertain- 
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rnents,  and  even  presiding  at  semi-public  dinners  in  bis  honour. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  an  order  from  him  without  a  visit  to 
Gatschina,  and  most  citizens  of  St.  Petersburg  have  seen  his 
face.  Whether  the  police,  as  they  boast,  have  arrested  all 
conspirators,  or  some  secret  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
their  chiefs,  or  the  Court,  in  despair,  has  resolved  to  disregard 
them,  the  Czar  has  certainly  recovered  his  freedom  of  action, 
the  Czarina  is  relieved  from  fears  for  her  children,  which  at 
one  time  threatened  either  life  or  reason,  and  the  Ministry  are 
relieved  in  part  of  their  unendurable  extra  charge.  The 
Coronation,  without  which  the  Russian  Sovereign  is  held  by 
the  mass  of  his  subjects  to  be  only  Czar-elect,  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  on,  a  day  for  it  has  been  publicly  announced — to  be 
•changed,  it  may  be,  as  the  time  approaches — and  Asia  and 
Europe  are  ransacked  for  means  to  make  the  ceremonial 
magnificent.  It  is  noted,  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  scale  of 
the  preparations,  that  Russian  agents  have  purchased  in 
advance  all  the  flowers  obtainable  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  and 
that  the  final  salute  will  be  repeated,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
same  indivisible  moment  of  time,  at  every  artillery  station 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Petropaulovski,  the  melancholy  fortress 
on  Behring’s  Sea.  Every  Court  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
including,  we  hope,  India,  is  to  be  represented  by  a 
Prince  or  a  special  Mission,  as  well  as  by  its  regular 
Embassy,  and  the  heirs  of  those  semi-dependent  Tartar 
Kings  of  Northern  Asia  of  whom  the  Western  world  knows 
so  little — for  the  Khans  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  are  only  two 
•out  of  ten  or  eleven,  each  with  power  of  life  and  death — 
are  all  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  White  Czar,  whose  shadow 
protects  while  it  crushes  them.  They  know  better  than  the 
West  does  what  security  the  Russian  uniform  gives  them 
against  China,  against  insurrection,  against  their  tribal 
•enemies,  and  their  representatives  will  not  be  merely  prisoners 
of  war.  There  is  no  such  gathering  of  the  representatives  of 
the  world  in  our  day  as  that  which  attends  a  Russian  corona¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  condition  of  Russian  finance,  the  cere¬ 
monial  is  to  be  of  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  magnificence,  and  to 
overawe  by  its  bewildering  pomp  the  representatives  from 
every  province  and  city,  who  have  been  summoned  in  order 
that  on  their  return  they  may  convince  the  eighty  millions 

ithat  a  Czar,  autocratic,  magnificent,  and  fearless,  has  again 
received  the  visible  sanction  of  Heaven  and  the  Church  for  his 
claim  to  rule. 

The  eagerness  to  perform  this  ceremony,  though  it  is,  of 
course,  indispensable  in  Russia,  is  not  altogether  hopeful,  for 
it  suggests  that  the  Czar’s  impulse  amid  the  dangers  which 
surround  him  is  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  unreasoning 
•reverence  of  the  masses,  who  are  still  impressed  with  the 
divine  right  of  a  crowned  Emperor,  rather  than  to  make  any 
effort  to  conciliate  the  educated,  whose  teaching,  now  spreading 
in  the  Army,  and  in  some  provinces  among  the  peasantry,  most 
endangers  his  throne.  The  Nihilists  will  not  worship  because 
the  Czar  is  crowned.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  repress  a 
hope  that  Alexander  III.,  who  certainly  has  considered  the 
results  of  a  liberal  course,  once  crowned  and  liberated  from 
the  fear  of  appearing  to  yield  to  personal  violence,  may  be 
.induced  to  allow  the  people  of  Russia  some  further  measure 
of  freedom.  We  have  never  been  among  those  who  think 
it  possible,  or  even  certainly  right,  for  the  Czar  to  sur¬ 
render  his  autocracy.  Ultimate  power  in  a  State  must  reside 
somewhere,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  amidst  a 
people  so  ignorant,  so  numerous,  and  so  scattered  as  that  of 
Russia,  the  Sovereign  may  not  be  a  safer  depositary  of  it  than 
any  representative  body  he  could  summon,  or  any  electorate 
that  he  could  invest  with  power.  His  moral  claim  to  rule 
cannot  be  rejected  while  the  people  would  give  him  a  plebis¬ 
cite  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  he  can  be  guided  by  their  wishes, 
once  expressed,  as  readily  as  by  their  orders.  An  autocratic 
Peasant  Parliament,  as  ignorant  as  Russia,  as  autocratic  as 
the  Czar,  and  beyond  even  the  restraint  of  assassination,  rather 
appals  the  imagination  even  of  men  who  hold  strongly,  as  we 
do,  the  faith  that  liberty  educates.  The  ablest  reformers  of 
Russia  have  never  asked  this,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  renders  so  enormous  a  change  peremptory  or 
unavoidable.  But  it  is  manifest  that  Russia  has  advanced  beyond 
rhe  stage  of  silent  submission ;  that  the  hostility  of  the  educated 
paralyses  the  Government ;  that  the  Czar,  if  he  is  to  exercise  his 
immense  powers  in  security,  must  take  his  people  into  council, 
must  give  them  the  means  of  stating  their  views,  their  griev¬ 
ances,  their  hopes,  publicly  and  freely  and  with  authority. 
This  can  be  done  safely  only  through  a  deliberative  Assembly, 
and  with  the  autocratic  right  openly  and  expressly  reasserted 
in  the  Constitution,  as  it  once  was  asserted  in  that  of  Den¬ 


mark,  we  fail  to  perceive  what  there  is  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  for  an  Emperor  of  Russia  to  dread.  He  need  not  call 
the  Assembly  together  in  Moscow  ;  and  even  in  Moscow,  with 
the  garrison  he  can  command,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
popular  insurrection.  The  Deputies  will  be  devoted  to  him, 
and  granting  they  were  not,  would  all  be  on  the  road  to 
Siberia  twelve  hours  after  they  had  declared  against  the  throne. 
The  Czar,  if  protected  from  criticism — and  in  Germany,  or 
for  that  matter,  England,  the  protection  of  the  Crown  is 
nearly  perfect — has  nothing  to  fear  from  free  speech.  His 
agents  may  have,  for  no  doubt  if  speech  were  once  really  free 
in  Russia,  even  though  the  right  were  limited  to  the  Deputies, 
a  flood  of  light  would  be  poured  upon  dark  places  ;  but  the 
Czar  gains  nothing  by  ignorance  of  oppressions  committed  in 
his  name,  or  by  allowing  to  his  servants  powers  which  only 
make  them  hated  by  the  people.  He  does  not  want  to  govern 
more  strongly  than,  for  example,  the  German  Emperor  governs, 
and  he  would  retain  indefinitely  greater  authority.  Not  only 
the  present  Czar,  but  even  his  father  and  grandfather,  have 
allowed  ordinary  affairs  to  be  conducted  according  to  law;  and 
the  bureaucratic  violences,  which  are,  in  fact,  breaches  of  law, 
produce  nothing  to  the  dynasty.  The  attacks  which  a  De¬ 
liberative  Assembly  would,  no  doubt,  direct  upon  the  Treasury 
could  not  affect  the  Emperor,  whose  state  is  kept  up,  for  the 
most  part,  by  a  quasi-private  fortune  beyond  compare  in 
Europe.  The  Deliberative  Assembly  could  not  of  themselves 
abolish  a  tax,  or  reduce  the  Army,  or  decree  a  special  course 
in  foreign  politics,  and  their  representation  on  any  such  sub¬ 
ject  would  not  of  itself  be  executive.  Perhaps  the  Court 
fears  it  would  be,  that  when  grievances  were  once 
frankly  stated  and  proved,  such  a  weight  of  public 
opinion  would  gather  behind  the  Deputies,  that  their 
representation  must  be  obeyed  ;  but  if  Russia  is  so 
forward  as  that,  resistance  is  ultimately  impossible.  Public 
opinion,  when  it  is  powerful,  is  not  the  weaker  for  not  being 
formulised.  We  suppose  the  true  objections  in  the  Czar’s 
mind  are,  in  realit}-,  two ;  one,  that  the  mystical  charm  of  his 
authority,  its  independence  or  self-existence,  would  be  broken, 
if  he  were  seen  to  be  guided ;  and  the  other,  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machine  would  give  way,  or  be  unworkable,  under  the 
weight  of  popular  criticism.  The  first  objection  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  weight  in  Russia  not  quite  comprehended  in  the 
West.  It  is  the  one  which  is  always  put  forward  by  the 
sincere  and,  so  to  speak,  pious  absolutists  like  the  President  of 
the  Synod,  and  it  convinced  the  Monarch  himself,  at  the  great 
Council  held  after  his  father’s  death ;  but  it  is  completely  met 
by  the  reply  that  the  independence  of  the  Throne  is  not 
attacked.  The  Czar  is  not  asked  to  part  with  any  portion  of 
his  sway.  Under  the  scheme  proposed,  the  Emperor  remains 
the  free  autocrat  from  whom  alone  the  laws  derive  validity. 
He  only  accepts  a  Council  as  counsellor  as  he  might  accept  an 
individual  as  counsellor,  and  the  Deliberative  Assembly’s 
petition  is  but  the  “  Report  ”  which  precedes  action  in  any 
department.  The  second  objection  in  part  is  solid.  No  one 
familiar  with  Russian  methods  of  administration  will  doubt 
that  the  bureaucracy  would  greatly  fear  the  Deliberative 
Assembly,  would  lose  much  of  its  independence  under  free 
criticism,  and  would  for  a  time  grow  perplexed  and  out  of 
heart.  It  is  most  difficult  when  you  have  managed  affairs  as 
you  pleased,  to  manage  them  under  strict  surveillance.  But  the 
answer  is,  that  this  is  the  very  change  to  be  sought  first  of  all, 
that  the  independent  action  of  the  bureaucracy  is  in  Russia  the 
root  of  evil  and  the  cause  which  most  spreads  dissatisfaction, 
and  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  service  upon  the  German 
principle,  that  the  official  must  obey  both  his  superiors  and  the 
law,  is  the  grand  necessity  of  the  Empire.  The  Czar  cannot 
lose  by  adopting  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  with  his 
knowledge  of  Germany,  the  fear  of  losing  it  renders  his  mind 
impervious  to  a  concession  which  might  recement  his  power. 

It  is  the  harder,  because  the  Czars  feel  bitterly  their  difficulty 
in  controlling  subordinates,  and  the  excessive  exertion  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  improvements,  more  especially  the  abolition  of 
bribery  and  the  honest  collection  of  taxes,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  desire.  Not  to  mention  that  an  Assembly  of  any 
kind  might  authorise  taxation  which  would  put  the  finances 
straight,  no  absolute  monarch  likes  a  revelation  like  that 
which  within  this  month  has  been  laid  before  the  Czar 
as  to  the  peculations  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior ; 
and  they  go  on,  more  or  less,  in  every  distant  office,  and 
can  be  stopped  only  by  the  publicity  which  a  Deliberative 
Council  and  its  necessary  supplement,  a  fairly  free  Press, 
would  secure.  The  representative  of  Samara  would  have  no<,r' 
power  to  punish  the  theft  of  contributions  for  his  province, 
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but  the  mere  fear  that  he  would  expose  them  would  carry  the 
money  safely  on  its  way.  The  Russian  officials,  when  detected, 
execute  themselves. 

Everything  still  depends  in  Russia  upon  the  character  of  an 
individual,  and  that  of  Alexander  III.,  though  it  may  now  be 
known  to  a  few  Councillors,  remains  to  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  a  sealed  book.  Considering  the  commotions  of  his 
reign,  the  freedom  of  speech  among  Russians  outside  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  an  autocrat  is  scrutinised, 
it  is  astonishing  how  undefined  his  mental  outline  remains.  It 
is  not  even  known  yet  whether  he  possesses  any  of  the  ability 
which  has  hitherto  been  wanting  to  few  of  his  House.  It  is 
probable,  by  all  accounts,  that,  though  obstinate  and  tenacious,  he 
is  equal  to  the  average  in  intelligence ;  and  the  average  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  man  used  to  great  affairs,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
them  as  his  affairs,  has  sufficed  to  make  considerable  Sovereigns. 
Many  men  govern  estates  fairly  well  who  are  not  very  brilliant ; 
and  we  all  forget  that  the  business  which  strikes  outsiders 
as  political,  and  therefore  difficult,  must  strike  a  despotic 
master  as  work  which  he  has  constantly  to  do,  and  therefore 
can  do  as  well  as  another.  The  Czar  must  know  what  his 
troubles  are,  though  they  concern  an  Empire,  as  well  as  a 
noble  knows  his  own,  though  they  only  concern  an  estate,  and 
must,  from  the  habit  of  a  lifetime,  be  fairly  accustomed  to 
weigh  advice.  He  may  believe,  as  so  many  another  man  does, 
that  any  change  is  dangerous ;  but  he  may  also  believe  that 
the  present  situation  does  not  admit  of  rest.  If  the  latter 
impression  should  in  the  end  dominate  his  mind — and  one 
specialty  of  his  mind  is  known,  that  he  dislikes  and  dreads 
financial  disorder — he  will  hardly  find  a  better  opportunity  for 
making  changes  than  the  moment  when  he  is  accepted  by  the 
immense  majority  of  his  subjects  as  the  crowned  Czar  who 
must  be  on  their  side,  and  whose  decisions  spring  from  pur¬ 
poses  they  cannot  fathom,  and  a  wisdom  beyond  their  measure. 
Whatever  he  gives  will  be  accepted  with  enthusiasm  as  a  free 
gift,  and  if  he  will  but  give  enough,  the  educated  may  be  as 
powerless  to  resist  his  initiative  as  the  nobles  were  to  resist  his 
father’s  decree  of  emancipation. 


MR.  LOWTHER  AT  KIRKBY  MOORSIDE. 

R.  LOWTHER'S  speeches  out  of  Parliament  have 
always  an  interest  of  their  own.  They  show  us  the 
natural  man  of  Toryism.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  a  Con¬ 
servative,  because  “  moderate,”  being  with  us  always  an 
adjective,  cannot  stand  alone ;  and  as  it  must  be  associated 
with  some  substantive,  Sir  Stafford  prefers  that  it  should  be 
with  the  substantive  “  Conservative,”  rather  than  -with  the  sub¬ 
stantive  “Liberal.”  Mr.  Lowther’s  reason  for  the  name  that 
belongs  to  him  is  altogether  of  another  type.  If  he  were 
perfectly  out-spoken,  he  would  probably  set  down  his 
leader  as  a  mere  Laodicean,  afiaid  to  be  frankly  hot 
or  frankly  cold,  and  constantly  disappointed  by  English¬ 
men  not  proving  as  lukewarm  as  himself.  Whatever 

Mr.  Lowtlier  is,  he  is  not  lukewarm.  His  theory  of  Oppo¬ 
sition  strategy  consists  in  taking  care  of  the  pence,  and 
leaving  the  pounds  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  he  were 
speaking  to  only  ten  men,  he  would  be  as  bent  upon  securing 
their  votes,  and  as  indifferent  to  the  effect  his  words  might 
have  upon  others,  as  though  they  constituted  the  whole  Elec¬ 
torate.  His  speech  at  Kirkby  Moorside  on  Tuesday  is  an 
excellent  example  of  his  peculiar  method.  Considering  how 
large  a  share  the  Conservatives  have  had  in  the  formation  of 
the  Grand  Committees,  a  common-place  Conservative  would 
have  thrown  his  abuse  of  the  new  machinery  into 
the  future  tense.  He  might  have  dwelt  upon  the 
danger  that,  under  other  circumstances  and  in  another 
Parliament,  Grand  Committees  might  not  fairly  embody  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  would  have  con¬ 
gratulated  his  hearers  upon  the  success  with  which  this  danger 
had  been  for  the  present  averted.  Mr.  Lowther’s  dislikes  have 
this  in  common  with  Omniscience, — that  the  future  and  the 
present  are  all  one  to  them.  What  a  thing  may  conceivably 
become,  that,  if  it  suits  his  purpose  to  make  it  so,  it  is  already. 
No  respect  for  Sir  John  Mowbray  prevents  him  from  calling  the 
Grand  Committees  “  carefully  packed  representatives  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Caucus.”  That  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  found 
a  willing  tool  in  the  Conservative  Member  for  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  no  improbability  in  Mr.  Lowther's  eyes.  If  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  differ  from  Lord  Salisbury,  he  would  have  no  scruple 
in  describing  him  as  the  self-constituted  mouthpiece  of  the 
’  ’atant  Radicalism  of  the  Northern  towns.  Nor  will  any  regard 
kr  names  or  appearances  make  Mr.  Lowther  deaf  to  the  sum¬ 


mons  of  duty.  When  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  or  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Bill  comes  back  from  the  Grand  Committee,  he,  as 
an  elected  representative  of  the  people,  will  be  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  its  provisions.  He  will  move  amendments  and  take  divi¬ 
sions  upon  every  clause,  and  do  his  part,  unassisted,  to  make 
the  Bill  “  Lowther’s  entire.” 

In  speaking  to  farmers,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  come 
nearer  home  than  questions  of  Parliamentary  procedure.  A 
remedy  has  to  be  suggested  for  agricultural  depression,  and  it 
must  be  such  a  remedy  as  a  Liberal  Government  can  be  trusted 
not  to  provide.  Mr.  Lowther  sees  at  once  that,  from  this 
point  of  view,  compensation  for  tenants  is  not  at  all  a  safe 
subject.  It  is  certain  that  the  Liberal  Government  will  give 
the  farmers  as  much  compensation  as  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  give  them  something 
more.  Consequently,  Mr.  Lowther’s  cue  at  Kirkby  Moorside 
was  to  present  tenants’  compensation  as  a  very  small  matter 
indeed.  “  They  heard,”  he  said,  “  a  vast  deal  of  stuff  and 
nonsense  talked  about  so-called  compensation  for  improve¬ 
ments  ;  but  this  talk  about  improvements,  exhaustible  and 
inexhaustible,  only  concerned  the  man  who  happened  to  bo 
going  to  leave  his  farm.”  In  these  times,  we  should  have 
thought  that  too  many  farmers  “happen  ”  to  be  going  to  leave 
their  farms,  to  make  this  jaunty  reference  to  such  a  state  of 
things  quite  prudent.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Lowther  felt 
sure  that  men  who  were  under  notice  to  quit  for  non-payment 
of  rent  would  hardly  be  among  the  guests  at  a  Conservative 
banquet.  Perhaps,  also,  he  had  so  much  faith  in  the  beautiful 
vision  he  was  about  to  conjure  up  for  them,  that  this  reference 
to  their  possible  misfortunes  seemed  to  him  nothing  more  than 
a  trick  of  oratory.  The  farmers  were  to  be  set  meditating  on 
rent-day,  which  they  see  no  chance  of  meeting,  in  order  that 
they  might  the  better  appreciate  the  panacea  which  Mr.  Lowther 
was  preparing  to  bring  out  of  his  pocket.  Parliament  is  to 
insure  that  every  man  shall  have  a  fair  return  for  what  ha 
lays  out.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Lowther  inserts  a  condition — if  it 
can  be  equitably  done — but  he  evidently  has  no  fear  that  this 
condition  will  be  wanting.  All  that  Parliament  has  to  do  is 
protect  the  British  producer  against  foreign  competition.  Mr. 
Lowther  is  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  he  cannot  hope  to 
get  Protection  for  any  one  British  industry,  however  important. 
He  must  find  other  industries  willing  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  one  in  which  he  is  interested.  Help  must  come 
not  through  a  league  of  British  farmers  against  British  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  through  a  league  of  British  producers  against 
foreign  producers.  Not  one  tradesman  only,  but  every  trades¬ 
man,  is  to  have  an  interest  in  the  new  political  venture. 
Everything  that  is  grown  or  made  in  England  is  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  everything  that  is  grown  or  made  abroad.  In 
this  way  the  farmer  will  once  more  be  independent  of  sunshine. 
Sunshine  is  no  better  than  a  quack  remedy  for  agricultural 
depression.  “  With  wheat  at  the  price  at  which  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  stood  of  late,  it  will  be  impossible,  according  to  Mr. 
Lowther,  “  for  farmers  to  carry  on  their  industry,  whatever 
sunshine  they  may  enjoy.”  If  they  are  to  live  at  all,  prices  must 
be  raised  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Americans  ask  no  more  for  their 
wheat  than  they  have  asked  lately,  prices  cannot  be  raised, 
unless  American  corn  is  kept  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lowther  takes  credit  to  himself  for  being  so  much  more 
outspoken  on  this  point  than  the  leaders  of  his  party.  A 
great  many  of  his  best  friends,  he  admits,  are  not  prepared  to 
go  thoroughly  with  him  in  regard  to  Protection.  It  is  strange 
that  this  abstention  on  the  part  of  his  friends  excites  no 
suspicion  in  Mr.  Lowther’s  mind.  He  does  not  see  that  it 
would  be  the  cue  of  every  Conservative  to  promise  the 
farmers  protective  duties,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  this  without 
incurring  worse  dangers  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr. 
Lowther  has  no  such  doubt.  He  has,  to  all  appearance, 
persuaded  himself  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  think  only  of  the 
producer,  and  to  leave  the  consumer  out  of  the  account.  He 
does  not  even  remember  that  the  producer  of  one  thing  is  the 
consumer  of  everything  else,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  his  con¬ 
sumption  goes  to  help  in  his  own  special  production.  Even 
farmers,  the  class  which  of  ail  others  would  benefit  by 
Protection,  might  not  be  willing  to  close  the  door  against 
American  machinery.  They  would  like  to  be  protected 
themselves,  but  they  might  not  be  equally  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  British  ironmaster.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lowther  s  notion  of  combining 
producers  would  end  in  nothing,  and  that  in  the  end  he 
would  have  to  come  before  the  country  with  a  naked  proposal 
to  give  Protection  to  British  agriculture.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  friends  are  not  prepared  to  go  this  length  with  him.. 
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The  Conservative  leaders  have  very  little  notion  of  playing 
their  cards  'well.  If  they  had,  the  really  good  cards  which 
they  sometimes  hold  would  more  often  give  them  the  trick. 
But  they  are  too  sharp  to  identify  themselves  with  Protection 
to  British  wheat.  Only,  so  long  as  they  have  no  policy  of 
their  own  to  propose,  they  are  naturally  powerless  to  keep 
politicians  like  Mr.  Lowther  silent.  In  the  absence  of  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  leaders,  he  sets  to  work  to  frame  a  policy  for 
himself ;  and  pleasing  a3  the  result  of  this  creative  act  may  be 
to  himself,  it  must  have  given  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  some 
uncomfortable  moments,  if  he  had  the  courage  to  read  what 
his  follower  had  said. 


“ABU  TELFAN.” 

IT  is  not  often  that  much  teaching  is  to  be  obtained  by 
Englishmen  out  of  translated  German  novels.  There  is 
amusement  in  Freytag’s  books,  principally  derivable  from  the 
contrast  of  English  and  German  manners ;  and  we  all  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  charm  of  Werner’s  scene-painter  style— hardly  any 
Englishman  wields  so  broad  a  brush  —  but  Spielhagen’s 
strength  is  mainly  untranslateable  humour,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  all  is  very  slight.  We  stumbled  the  other  day, 
however,  on  a  German  novel  with  wisdom  in  it.  Any¬ 
body  who  happens  to  be  very  miserable,  and  especially  any¬ 
body  who  is  miserable  from  the  feeling  that  his  life  has  become 
for  the  moment  a  prison,  in  which  unfavourable  circumstances 
are  crushing  down  energy  and  naturalness,  and  even  hope — and 
who  among  us  is  so  fortunate  as  never  to  feel  thus,  if  it 
be  but  for  moments  at  a  time  ? — may,  we  think,  read 
with  advantage  “  Abu  Telfan  ”  by  Herr  Raabe,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Sofie  Delffs.  The 
translation  is  not  perfect,  from  incomplete  mastery  rather 
of  English  than  of  German,  and  the  writer’s  slightly  bitter 
humour  may  not  strike  others  as  strongly  as  it  struck  ourselves, 
with  the  odd  sense  of  pleasure  one  derives  from  entirely  new 
and  piquant  food,  of  which  one  does  not  want  to  eat  much;  but 
the  reader  who  goes  on  steadily  will,  we  feel  confident,  come  to 
one  conclusion.  He  is  somehow  a  little  stronger  for  that 
book.  We  are  not  going  to  review  it,  for  the  original  was 
published  in  1867,  but  its  central  figure  is  a  German  loafer, 
half  mauvais  sujct,  who,  finding  home  intolerable,  enters 
the  service  of  the  Engineers  who  first  reported  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  wanders  southward  up  the  Mile,  is  carried  by  a  negro 
tribe  to  a  village  of  Darfur  named  Abu  Telfan,  and  is  kept  in 
slavery  for  ten  years.  Nothing  is  described  of  his  slavery, 
except  that  it  was  cruel,  endless  labour  in  insufferable  heat,  his 
mistress,  a  fat  old  negress,  using  the  whip  incessantly ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  time  Hagebucher  was  bought,  out  of  pity,  by 
a  German  dealer  in  beasts  for  menageries,  and  sent  home. 
His  adventures  when  he  arrives  at  home,  with  his  character 
modified  by  his  suffering,  make  the  book,  which  is  well 
written  and  readable,  but  not  specially  notable,  except 
for  sly  sarcasm,  and  for  the  main  thought,  which,  though 
not  obtruded,  is  made  with  really  admirable  subtlety  to 
pervade  every  page  of  it, — the  thought  that  Abu  Telfan,  instead 
of  destroying,  made  Hagebucher.  The  man  has  been  baked, 
like  bread  which  was  dough.  In  that  utter  misery,  a  specially 
constricting  and  confining  misery,  endless  labour  under  a 
blazing  sun,  with  the  whip  for  thanks,  and  more  labour  and 
more  whip  and  less  strength  for  future,  with  the  brain 
unfed  and  cheerfulness  impossible,  and  the  whole  nature  seem¬ 
ing  to  its  possessor  crushed,  and  dwarfed,  and  insensible  to 
aught  but  pain,  the  soul  had  gathered  strength  and  calm.  Not 
from  religion.  The  author,  we  should  fancy,  believes  little,  and 
does  not  bring  that  little  forward ;  but  Hagebucher  in  his 
slavery  has  reached  the  bottom,  has  touched  the  realities  of 
things,  and  has  thenceforward  the  benefit  of  a  stoicism  which  is 
liker  Christian  resignation  or  the  Quaker  quietness  than  any 
stoicism — to  be,  after  all,  mainly  stoicism,  and  not  something 
higher — that  we  ever  saw  portrayed.  Naturally,  what  is  per¬ 
sonal  suffering,  or  mental  depression,  or  spoiled  hopes,  or 
any  misery  of  life,  even  that  great  one  of  seeing  wrong  triumph¬ 
ant,  when  one  has  been  German  engineer  and  slave  for  ten 
years  in  Darfur,  without  hope  of  escape,  under  the  whip  of 
Kulla-kulla  ?  But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  that 
exemption,  and  this  Hagebucher,  not  through  reflection  or  any 
panacea,  but  simply  by  unconscious  endurance  and  a  certain 
manliness,  has  done.  The  dough  is  not  reflective  in  the  oven, 
but  it  becomes  bread.  (By  the  way,  there  must  be  a  moment 


when  it  was  dough  and  is  bread,  though  people  say  conversion 
is  a  lie.)  And  Herr  Raabe,  though  he  does  not  preach  ever, 
and  sometimes  leaves  the  oddest  impression  of  not  quite  seeing 
his  own  wisdom,  clearly  thinks  that  every  man,  especially,  be 
it  noted,  for  Raabe  is  essentially  satirist,  every  German  who 
is  not  well  off,  well  liked  by  the  police,  and  utterly  Philistine, 
passes  through  his  own  Abu  Telfan,  be  the  same  external  or 
internal,  his  slavery  sometimes  lasting  years,  and  might,  if  it 
were  in  him,  profit  thereby,  and  come  out  of  bondage  more  of  a 
man,  not  to  say  hero,  than  he  went  in.  “  We  have  all  heard  that 
before,”  do  you  say  ?  “  from  nurses  and  mothers  and  preachers, 
and  it  is  only  the  old  story  that  trials  are  sent  for  our  good, 
and  is  horribly  irritating.”  Not  exactly,  though  we  may  have 
sufficiently  failed,  from  want  of  art,  to  leave  that  impression. 
There  is  no  preachiness  in  Herr  Raabe,  and  he  does  not  think 
trials  for  our  good,  but  for  our  bad, — very  detestable  things,  to 
be  eschewed  and  escaped,  whenever  that  is  honourably  possible. 
But  they  come,  and  hi3  notion  is  that  when  they  come,  and 
especially  when  they  come  in  the  form  he  most  detests,  namely, 
actual  bondage — bondage,  he  hints,  as  of  Germans  under  their 
princely  regime — or  spiritual  bondage,  there  may  be,  for 
some  well-tempered  natures,  in  the  bondage  itself,  in  its 
strong  constriction  and  compression,  its  blasting  effect  upon  all 
that  is  unreal,  an  annealing  force  that  makes  the  soul  strong 
enough  not  only  to  endure,  but  to  comprehend  in  enduring, — a 
much  higher  level  of  being.  It  is  the  Christian  teaching  in  a  way, 
but  not  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  will  address  minds, 
if  we  have  judged  the  book  aright,  on  which  Christianity,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  Christianity  taught  in  pulpits,  has  lost  its 
capacity  to  bite. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  teaching  is  valuable  to  all.  Souls 
are  not  cucumbers,  to  be  all  quickened  alike  by  heat ;  nor  is  suf¬ 
fering  good  for  all, — the  irritating  mistake  preachers  are  apt  to 
make.  There  are  some  men,  and  more  women,  so  happily 
organised  that  expansion  comes  to  them,  as  to  most  flowers, 
from  the  sunshine,  and  there  are  others  whom  hot  suffering 
shrivels  up  or  withers.  Their  souls  die  out  in  it,  as  a  fire  does 
in  the  afternoon  rays.  One-half  our  common  people,  if  too 
miserable,  are  driven  into  drink,  which  then,  at  all  events, 
benefits  no  one.  They  drink  from  drouth  of  happiness,  not 
drouth  of  throat.  But  there  are  others  to  whom  suffering, 
even  when  presented  in  that  horrid  form  of  bondage,  slavery  to 
detested  or  unacceptable  conditions,  to  chronic  ill-health,  say,  or 
to  a  loathed  kind  of  work,  or  to  a  conviction  which  yet  some¬ 
how  you  have  lost  and  do  not  quite  know  you  have  lost, 
is  a  strengthening  force.  The  man  comes  out  of  it  more  strong, 
more  tolerant,  more  refined,  with  the  refinement  which  is  not 
outside  polish,  but  a  change  of  nature.  That  last  effect  has  been 
noted  for  ages,  we  suppose  because  refinement  shows  at  all 
times,  instead  of  occasionally ;  but  the  others  are  true,  too, 
and  how,  setting  Christianity  apart,  as  we  are  doing  all  through 
this  paper,  do  they  come  ?  A  Hindoo  or  a  disbeliever  benefits 
also  sometimes  from  residence  in  Abu  Telfan,  and  how  does 
that  happen  ?  A  man’s  courage  can  hardly  be  increased  by 
bondage— Kingsley  used  to  say  it  was  the  one  condition  which 
cowed  the  brave — and  certainly  slaves  acquire  a  notable  and 
artificial  timidity  of  their  lords.  Nor  can  bondage  which  in¬ 
volves  the  non-use  of  powers  increase  them  as  use  does.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  increases  force,  and  misery,  even  when  it  is  past,  can 
hardly  increase  cheerfulness,  though  the  contrast  may  make  us 
see  causes  for  indulging  the  dwindled  power  which  we  never 
saw  before.  Is  not  Raabe’s  explanation  the  true  one, — that 
misery  so  brings  us  to  the  sense  of  the  realities  of  things 
that  we  cannot  again  deceive  ourselves  so  utterly,  or  see 
men  as  trees  walking  p  Everything  about  you  except  your 
inner  self  is  so  trivial  under  that  burning  sun,  and  daily  toil, 
and  Kulla-kulla’s  whip.  The  essential  principle  of  the  true 
stoicism,  which  is,  after  all,  that  the  inner  self  is  all  and  the 
externals  nothing,  the  stoicism  of  Buddha  as  well  as  Seneca,  is 
begotten  in  the  sufferer  without  his  own  consent,  and  therefore 
with  the  power  which  most  of  the  unconscious  tendencies  have. 
(You  do  not  will  that  the  eyelids  shall  snap  at  light,  and  there¬ 
fore  your  eyes  are  protected  with  a  certainty  that  the  most 
intense  conscious  volition  could  not  secure.)  With  that  stoicism 
comes  endurance  and  patience,  and  if  the  nature  is  large, 
toleration.  The  clear  touch  of  an  overpowering  reality  has 
burnt  up  effeminacy  and  impatience,  and  the  incapacity  to 
bear.  “  Toothache,  did  you  say  ?  Ah,  I  was  a  slave  in 
Darfur !  Y  ou  cannot  wait  ?  I  had  to  wait  3,650  days, 
— 87,600  hours.  Bad,  is  he  ?  He  is  an  angel  to  Kulla  ” 
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knlla.  The  scoundrel  triumphs?  Ah,  the  huge  negro  who 
caught  me  lived  by  murdering  children  !”  There  is  one  curious 
evidence  that  Raabe  is  right,  and  that  it  is  in  making  men 
see  realities  that  suffering  benefits  them,  which  all  our 
readers  may  not  have  seen,  but  which  yet  must  be  a  widely 
diffused  experience.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  thoroughly 
recovered  from  a  long  and  real  suffering — a  long  illness  with 
actual  pain  in  it,  or  a  bereavement  severe  enough  to  shut  his 
mind  to  externals,  or  a  period  of  biting  adversity,  not  fear  of 
adversity,  but  actual  down- coming — who  was  not,  in  however 
faint  a  degree,  more  humorous  than  before  ?  The  smile,  if  he 
happens  to  have  one — an  extraordinary  number  of  men  do  not 
smile,  but  only  laugh  or  grin — is  deeper  and  more  frequent,  as 
well  as  gentler.  Well,  the  source  of  humour  is  the  perception 
of  the  incongruous,  and  in  no  one  is  that  perception  so  certain 
as  in  the  man  to  whom  suffering  has  made  patent  the  realities 
of  things.  If  you  have  been  in  Abu  Telfan,  and  not  perished 
there,  as,  of  course,  most  do,  the  German  policeman  must  strike 
you  as  slightly  comic,  if  only  because  he  thinks  himself  so  much 
above  an  old  negress,  and  is  so  much  less  terrible.  Be  hungry 
for  three  days,  and  see  how  much  you  will  care  about  high 
cooking. 

That  the  sense  of  reality  is  what  we  gain  from  suffering,  and 
that  it  is  much,  we  are  certain ;  but  wherein  for  the  non- 
Christian,  the  higher  stoic,  the  gain  lies,  is  a  question  hard  to 
answer.  If  a  man  can  say  with  Ebenezer  Elliott,— 

“  Pain  but  appears  to  be  ; 

What  are  man’s  fears  to  Thee, 

God,  if  all  tears  shall  be 

Gems  on  thy  throne  ?” 

the  matter  is  simple  enough  ;  but  if  not,  how  then  ?  Yet  it  is 
true  that  bondage  in  Abu  Telfan  often  benefits  the  unbeliever, 
and  also  true  that  the  reality  of  things  by  itself  is  not  always 
either  an  ennobling  or  an  encouraging  subject  of  contemplation. 
“All  flesh  is  grass  ”  is  reality,  and  yet  half  mankind,  perceiving 
it  clearly,  live  like  cattle.  The  explanation  is,  we  suppose,  that 
whether  a  man  believes  or  not,  he  cannot  get  from  imder  the 
laws,  the  very  first  of  which  is  that  truth  is  harmony,  and  that 
in  perceiving  any  truth  he  comes  into  a  relation  to  all  other 
truths  which  makes  them  educative  to  him.  That  all  men  live 
under  a  capital  sentence  is  not  by  itself  an  ennobling  fact ;  but 
when  you  see  it  as  the  miserable  do,  it  is  the  base,  if  not  the 
germ,  of  every  thought  which  has  lifted  man  above  his  worst 
enemy, — the  self  which  in  suffering  occasionally  loses  its 
dominance.  _ 

WOMEN  AND  COMMEKCIAL  GAMBLING. 
HICAGO  has  been  the  first  place,  apparently,  to  provide 
regular  accommodation  for  those  women  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  speculating  on  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
visions.  There,  if  we  may  trust  the  reporters,  there  is  a  regular 
place  set  aside  for  the  resort  of  women  so  engaged.  It  is  not 
a  Stock  Exchange,  but  a  Provision  Dealers’  Exchange.  One 
lady  is  said  to  have  made  £1,600  sterling  on  “  the  Corn  Corner  ” 
of  January.  Another  has  “  planked  her  bottom  dollar”  on  the 
May  wheat ;  a  third  is  speculating  deeply  in  pork,  and  in 
“  futures  in  hog-products.”  The  reporters  say  that  this  occu¬ 
pation  has  a  curious  effect  on  the  countenances  of  the  women 
who  frequent  this  Exchange.  They  lose  the  mobility  of  feature 
and  expression  which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  women,  and 
don  the  mask  of  impenetrability  peculiar  to  the  man  of  business 
whose  great  object  it  is  never  to  betray  for  a  moment  how 
things  are  going  with  him.  Now,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever,  except  the  prepossessions  of  the  existing 
Committees  of  the  various  Exchanges  of  Europe  and  the  West, 
why  women  should  not  be  admitted  freely  to  all  these  Exchanges ; 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  at  a  time  when  the  legal  restrictions 
which  exclude  them  from  other  professions  are  being  one  by  one 
removed,  no  legal  restriction  to  exclude  them  from  this  profes¬ 
sion  is  likely  to  be  imposed.  If,  therefore,  women  are  not  to 
embrace  these  speculative  careers  as  freely  as  they  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  embrace  before  long  law  and  medicine  and  soberer  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  it  must  be  their  own  choice  which  is  to  prevent 
them,  and  not  any  permanent  external  obstacle  which  it  is  out  of 
their  own  power  to  overcome.  If  women  as  a  rule  think  fit 
to  engage  in  speculative  businesses,  women  will  before  long 
undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  engage  in  them  almost  as  much  as 
they  please,  and  to  speculate  as  freely  as  they  please  in  “  the 
futures  of  hog-products,”  or  in  the  liveliness  or  droopingness 
of  “  Scotch  pig.”  Nothing  but  their  own  resolve  is  at  all  likely 


to  deter  them  from  the  least  suitable  of  all  careers  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  a  soldier — and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  even 
that  would  injure  the  feminine  beauty  of  their  characters  so 
much,— upon  which  they  could  contrive  to  enter. 

For  this  very  reason  we  are  disposed  to  press  upon  women  the 
question  whether  they  themselves  are  prepared  to  regard  all 
careers  which  do  not  involve  great  physical  daring  as  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  women.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  told  us  what 
he  thought  of  speculative  women  in  the  clever  little  sketch  of 
“  Lady  Bertie  and  Bellair,”  who  pretends  to  wish  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  is  really  plunged  heart  and  soul  in 
railroad  speculation,  and  who  faints  on  hearing  that  “  the  narrow 
gauge  has  won.”  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  verdict,- — delivered,  as 
usual,  through  his  favourite  oracle,  Sidonia, — is,  “  She  pesters 
me  with  her  letters,  but  I  do  not  like  feminine  finance  ;”  and 
perhaps  there  was  more  reason  for  this  judgment  than  there 
was  for  most  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  epigrammatic  and  sententious 
decisions.  Undoubtedly,  of  all  careers  which  are  likely  to 
unsex  women,  that  of  staking  considerable  stakes  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  complicated  series  of  dubious  commercial  events 
seems  to  us  the  most  likely  to  produce  that  effect.  Im¬ 
personal  excitements  which  depend  for  their  interest  on 
heavy  pecuniary  risks,  can  hardly  be  really  good  for  any 
human  being.  But  if  they  must  be  undergone  by  any 
human  being  at  all,  certainly  they  do  least  harm  to  those 
who  have  the  least  susceptibility  to  finer  feelings,  who  are  most 
impersonal  in  the  whole  attitude  of  their  mind,  who  are  nearest 
to  intellectual  engines  and  furthest  removed  from  the  life  of  the 
affections.  We  have  known  many  men  who  could  run 
great  pecuniary  risks  with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  their 
best  personal  life, — and  in  deprecating  these  gambling  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits  as  morally  dangerous,  we  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  express  any  doubt  that  the  equalisation  of  prices 
which  results  from  calm  and  wise  speculation  on  a  sound 
basis  of  capital  in  the  upward  or  downward  movements  of 
stocks  and  commodities,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  world, — 
but  the  present  writer,  at  least,  has  never  known  a  woman  to 
whom  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  attribute  the  same  im¬ 
perturbability.  Nor  do  we  think  that  if  such  a  woman  existed, 
she  could  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  feminine.  A  true 
woman  is  utterly  vulgarised  by  having  her  highest  excitements 
and  preoccupations  not  merely  removed  from  the  personal  to  the 
purely  impersonal  world, but  made  dependent  on  doubtful  events 
containing  a  large  element  of  chance.  That  which  is  best  and 
finest  in  women  will  not  stand  the  wear-and-tear  of  this  kind  of 
life ;  and  though  that  is  true  of  most  men  also,  it  is  not  so  true,  and 
will  never  be  so  true,  in  their  case,  as  it  is  in  that  of  women.  The 
corruption  of  the  higher  type,  as  was  long  ago  observed,  is 
almost  always  a  worse  corruption  than  the  corruption  of  the 
lower.  Now,  women’s  sensitiveness  of  perception  and  liveliness 
of  affection,  and  that  delicacy  of  tact  which  arises  from  sensitive 
perceptions  and  lively  affections,  form  unquestionably  a  much 
larger  proportional  part  of  their  whole  nature  than  the  same 
elements  form  of  men’s.  And  as  the  excitements  of  commercial 
gambling, — i.e.,  of  speculation  on  the  risks  and  chances  of  com¬ 
merce, — undoubtedly  blunt  that  sort  of  sensitiveness  and  affec¬ 
tionateness  and  tact,  it  does  much  more  harm  to  women  than  it 
does  to  men.  And  yet  in  unsexing  them,  it  bestows  upon  them 
nothing  of  the  better  masculine  life,  for  we  do  not  count  a  little 
addition  to  the  power  of  wearing  a  mask  through  ordinary 
chances  and  changes,  one  of  the  better  aspects  of  masculine  life. 
Just  conceive  what  the  Turf  would  become,  if  women  were  the 
chief  managers  of  all  its  tricks  and  rascalities  !  Imagine  what 
a  woman  acting  as  Mr.  Trollope  made  Major  Tufto  act  in  “  The 
Duke’s  Children  ”  must  become  !  The  bare  imagination  is  almost 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  hopeless  ruin  which  gambling  must 
bring  on  what  is  noblest  in  women.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  useful  profession, 
— the  making  of  large  investments  in  commodities  or  stocks,  on  the 
strength  of  indications  as  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  public, — 
the  gambling  is  not  so  demoralising  as  it  is  in  cases  where  the  sole 
and  only  effect  is  to  drain  money  out  of  other  people’s  pockets 
into  your  own.  But  it  is  gambling  still,  and  the  excitements  of 
gambling  are  so  preoccupying,  so  prejudicial  to  the  healthy 
exercise  of  all  the  more  human  parts  of  our  nature,  that  it 
should  never  be  pursued  by  any  one  without  a  very  cool  head, 
and  a  very  great  power  of  limiting  by  the  exertion  of  a  stroug 
will  the  risks  to  which  he  exposes  his  fortunes  and  the  fortunes 
of  those  dearest  to  him.  We  believe  that  what  may  be  called 
the  refining  influences  of  life  can  never  be  wielded  by  one 
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whose  eye  is  ever  on  the  compass  and  his  hand  ever  on  the 
wheel,  to  prevent  the  ship  from  striking  on  a  reef,  or  turn¬ 
ing  her  beam  to  a  heavy  sea.  You  cannot  be  thinking  ot 
the  little  kindnesses  of  life,  of  the  slight  indications  that  others 
arc  happy  or  unhappy,  that  this  change  would  make  a  house 
brighter,  that  that  would  make  it  more  home-like,  if  your  whole 
mind  is  concentrated  on  the  risks  which  you  are  running  by  a 
great  speculative  transaction  in  shares  or  goods.  A  mind  without 
oppressive  impersonal  preoccupations  is  essential  for  those 
personal  amenities  for  which  we  all  look  to  women.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  women, — who  can,  almost  always,  do  more  to  make  others  at 
their  ease  and  happy  and  gentle  than  men  can, — should,  in  our 
opinion,  never  hide  their  gifts  under  a  bushel  by  assuming  the 
blunting  and  hardening  career  of  a  commercial  speculator. 
We  say  this  even  of  those  cases  of  commercial  speculation 
which  are  quite  legitimate, — the  cases  where  the  speculator 
has  an  ample  capital,  does  not  risk  more  than  he  can 
afford,  acts  upon  scientific  calculations  and  indications  of 
the  movements  of  affairs,  and  really  confers  on  the  com¬ 
munity  the  benefit  of  equalising  prices  by  raising  them 
when  they  are  too  low,  and  lowering  them  when  they  are  arti¬ 
ficially  high.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  very  few  women  who 
could  really  observe  these  limits  so  as  to  confer  a  great  good  on 
the  community,  while  even  those  few  would  necessarily 
thereby  sacrifice  a  great  proportion  of  their  best  private 
influence.  But  we  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  rarity 
of  these  women,  because  undoubtedly  this  is  partly  because 
women  have  had  so  little  discipline  in  the  calculations 
of  risk,  and  of  course  they  might  acquire  that  discipline 
in  a  few  generations.  We  put  it  on  the  much  stronger 
gi'ound  that  if  they  did  acquire  that  discipline,  they  would 
deprive  human  life  of  a  great  deal  more  that  is  good  than  they 
can  ever  add  to  it  by  doing  the  heavy  and  blunting  work  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  the  other  Exchanges  of  the  world.  You 
cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  speculating  heavily  for 
a  rise,  and  making  the  life  of  a  home  brighter  and  purer 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  self- 
command,  a  great  deal  of  tenacity,  a  great  deal  of  calcu¬ 
lation,  a  great  deal  of  careful  reflection,  observation,  and 
strenuousness,  to  do  any  speculative  business  on  which  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  your  house  depend,  with  judgment  and  sobriety.  All 
this  means  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  vitality,  and  the 
draining  of  that  vitality  from  a  sphere  in  which  it  can  be  made 
to  contribute  vastly  to  the  refinement,  the  graciousness,  the 
goodness,  the  sweetness,  and  the  harmony  of  life.  If  women 
are  prepared  to  draw  off  their  life  from  their  own  special  sphere, 
.and  invest  it  in  a  hard  calculating  forethought  and  an  indomitable 
volition,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  prepared  to  inflict  a 
.great  misfortune  on  the  world.  Let  all  kinds  of  life  be  as  free 
to  women  as  to  men.  But  at  least  let  them  exercise  their  freedom 
with  equal  regard  to  the  qualities  in  which  they  are  strongest, 
.and  by  which  they  can  contribute  most  to  the  refining  of 
human  character.  We  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  amongst 
these  strongest  qualities  women  would  not  find  in  one  case  in 
a  million  those  which  specially  suit  the  possessor  of  them  for  a 
life  of  sober  and  reticent  speculation,  and  in  that  one  case  in  a 
million  would  probably  find  also  brighter  qualities  which  must 
be  suppressed,  or  at  least,  allowed  to  rest  unused,  if  the  former 
are  to  be  put  to  the  highest  use. 


GRATITUDE. 


"TTTE  have  before  this  remarked  on  the  tendency  in  the 
H  English  language,  and  to  some  extent  in  all  language, 


to  stamp  moral  epithets  with  too  distinct  an  implication  of 
praise  or  blame,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  rather  of  blame  alone, 
for  the  impulse  that  approves  is  a  much  fainter  one,  and  gives 
its  verdict  with  less  emphasis.  We  want  the  power  of  dis¬ 
interested  moral  description.  We  have  not  a  dialect  in  which 
to  state  moral  characteristics  as  facts,  without  implying  a 
judgment  upon  them  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  point  out 
many  types  of  character  which  in  their  concrete  manifestation 
rouse  no  particularly  strong  feeling  of  revulsion  or  displeasure, 
without  exaggerating  all  their  evil.  How  black  a  shadow,  for 
instance,  is  cast  by  our  words,  when  we  speak  of  anyone  as  un¬ 
grateful  !  Hardly  any  other  accusation  would  be  so  impossible 
to  soften  with  explanatory  circumstance  ;  it  implies  the  oppo¬ 
site,  not  the  deficiency  of  good  ;  not  human  frailty, but  diabolic 
■wickedness.  Yet,  the  truth  is  that,  though  what  we  mean  by 
ingratitude  is  rare — for  it  implies  much  more  than  the  absence 
of  gratitude  —yet  gratitude  is  so  little  common,  that  we  hardly 


look  upon  its  absence,  except  when  it  is  lighted  up  by  strong 
personal  feeling,  as  involving  any  serious  moral  offence  what¬ 
ever. 

Au  ungrateful  person,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  the  words, 
is  one  who  is  conscious  of  important  obligation,  and  chooses  to 
disregard  it.  Such  a  character,  for  the  experience  of  most  of 
us,  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  look  at  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  consciously  received,  and 
requited  with  evil ;  but  for  the  world  of  average  humanity,  this 
kind  of  ingratitude  is  as  though  it  were  not.  The  ordinary 
human  being  remembers  benefits,  not  so  definitely  as  injuries, 
certainly,  but  he  does  remember  them,  and  when  occasion  offers, 
if  it  involves  no  very  great  self-sacrifice,  he  acts  upon  them. 
Most  of  us,  probably,  would  have  to  ransack  our  memories,  and 
peer  into  many  a  shadowy  corner  of  the  past,  before  we  could 
recall  any  one  of  whom  we  could  honestly  say  that,  taking  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  he  had  treated  us  with  ingrati¬ 
tude.  And  the  misfortune  of  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word 
lies  here, — that  seeing  ingratitude  is  not  a  danger  of  average 
human  beings  in  this  sense,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  a 
danger  in  any  sense.  We  relegate  gratitude  to  the  world  of 
exceptional  achievement  and  heroic  self-sacrifice,  so  that  in 
the  unheroic  world  where  most  of  us  live  and  die  it 
does  not  appear,  because  it  is  never  summoned.  But  let 
no  one  think  it  is  not  missed.  Because  we  do  not  aim 
at  it,  we  are  by  no  means  incapacitated  for  regretting 
its  absence,  though  we  often  mistake  the  thing  we  miss,  and 
sometimes  exaggerate  it.  And  it  would  be  the  double  gain  from 
a  truer  view  of  this  virtue  that  we  should  both  expect  it  less  and 
show  it  more. 

We  should  expect  it  less,  because  we  should  see  that  it  has  as 
its  foes  not  only  all  the  vices,  but  also  some  of  the  virtues. 
Indolence  is  the  foe  to  every  form  of  goodness,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  this  among  the  rest.  Gratefulness  —  so  let  us 
designate  the  quality  we  would  describe,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  heroic  development  which  has  usurped  the 
place  of  the  homelier  type— gratefulness  implies  a  good  deal 
more  mental  exertion  than  is  obvious  at  first  sight,  as  any  one 
will  allow  who  compares  the  occasions  on  which  the  feeling  has 
been  expressed  by  him  with  those  in  which  it  has  failed  to  find 
any  expression  of  word  or  deed.  Pride,  too,  is  its  enemy, — at 
least,  what  we  generally  mean  by  the  word  is  so  ;  ideal  Pride, 
being  fastidious  in  accepting  obligations,  and  scrupulous  iu 
acknowledging  them,  would  rather  ajjpear  as  its  ally  ;  but  the 
cheap  substitute  we  put  up  with  in  every-day  life  somehow 
keeps  only  the  first  of  these  characteristics,  and  not 
always  even  that.  And  some  of  the  qualities  we  most  admire, 
we  must  confess,  appear  on  the  same  side.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  must  be  said  of  generosity,  in  a  general 
way ;  although  the  fact  is  one  we  are  slow  to  admit, 
mainly  because  we  mistake  the  impressiveness  of  exceptions 
for  their  frequency.  Probably  most  of  us  have  known  more 
than  one  person  who  was  both  generous  and  grateful,  and  the 
link  forged  by  such  a  memory  seems  a  thing  no  experience  of 
its  uniqueness  can  break.  There  are  a  few  persons  who  shine 
both  as  a  giver  and  receiver,  but  we  shall  be  more  just  to  ordi¬ 
nary  humanity,  if  we  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  small  thing 
to  exhibit  one-half  of  what  makes  up  the  ideal  of  human 
nobility,  and  that  we  must  never  look  for  more. 

After  allowing  that  more  than  one  of  the  virtues  are  apt  to 
ally  themselves  with  ingratitude,  we  must  make  the  same  con¬ 
cession  for  genius,  for  moral  attractiveness,  and  for  enthusiasm. 
The  man  of  genius  is  as  ungrateful  as  the  child.  In  the  child’s 
case,  we  are  all  so  prepared  for  the  absence  of  gratitude,  that 
the  word  strikes  us  as  altogether  inapplicable.  Children  cannot 
be  grateful,  and  cannot  therefore  be  ungrateful.  Something 
not  altogether  unlike  this  is  true  of  the  man  of  genius, — indeed, 
it  is  true  of  a  very  much  larger  class  than  one  we  could  designate 
by  anything  that  the  world  recognises  as  genius.  The  wealthy, 
richly-endowed  nature  keeps  habitually  the  standard  of  gratitude 
that  we  all  held  when  we  were  four  years  old ;  love  bestowed  is  as 
natural,  service  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  merely  to  draw 
near  one’s  benefactor  is,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  an  ample 
requital  of  all  service.  We  cannot  say  that  the  external  effect 
is  the  same ;  it  must  always  be  with  a  certain  shock  that  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  any  mature  human  being  keeps  the  child’s  recklessness 
of  obligation,  whatever  reason  may  urge  in  defence.  But  reason 
has  much  to  urge  in  this  case.  “  It  goes  against  me  to  see  *  X  ’ 
take  his  obligations  to  you  so  easily,”  says  some  wife,  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  all  she  could  have  done  for  her  children  with  the  huii- 
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Jreds  that  have  gone  to  make  life  easier  for  her  husband’s  gifted 
friend.  “  You  make  too  much  of  a  little  money,”  says  he,  hut 
an  uneasy  feeling  is  revived  by  her  words,  and  perhaps  does  not 
again  slumber.  Yet,  after  all,  on  which  side  lies  the  true  obli¬ 
gation  ?  It  may  be  a  matter  quite  indifferent  to  him  that  his 
name  will  be  known  to  the  generations  that  come  after  as  the 
friend  of  “  X  he  is  not  solicitous,  perhaps,  to  be  remembered 
otherwise  than  in  the  loving  memory  of  a  few  survivors,  but  has 
not  he  received  more  from  the  poet  or  the  teacher  than  he  has 
given  him  ?  Is  not  his  life  more  improved  by  the  friendship 
than  that  which  it  has  sheltered  from  penury  ?  This  is  the 
question  which,  whenever  he  asks  himself,  he  answers  with  an 
•emphatic  affirmative ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  truths  of  human 
relation  which  seem  to  depend  for  their  truth  on  the  lips  that 
utter  them,  and  it  is  always  a  shock  to  find  that  the 
man  of  genius  himself  takes  this  view  of  the  relation. 
But  indeed,  though  we  speak  of  genius,  we  would  point 
out  the  temptation  of  a  much  larger  class.  Genius  is  but 
the  summit  of  that  mental  elevation  of  which  the  lower  heights, 
though  unrecognisable  from  afar,  have  to  those  who  tread  them 
not  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  genius,  and  many  a  name  asso- 
•ciated  with  no  world-wide  resonance  rouses  memories  that  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  vividness  and  significance  by  any  that  are  en¬ 
shrined  in  classic  biography  and  revived  by  stately  monument. 
Wherever  there  is  this  mental  wealth,  we  shall  be  apt  to  find  a 
•certain  poverty  in  the  power  of  feeling  gratitude.  The  man  who  is 
-always  welcome,  who  feels  his  presence  a  boon,  who  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  he  leaves  all  society  the  chillier  for  his  absence,  does 
not  associate  any  services  rendered  him  with  self-denial.  Was 
it  you  who  introduced  him  to  this  delightful  home  ?  He  can 
hardly  remember  the  fact,  so  many  there  are  who  seek  his  society. 
Did  your  painstaking  service  render  possible  this  brilliant 
■achievement  ?  He  feels  you  fortunate  in  having  had  a  hand  in 
anything  that  has  seemed  to  him  worth  doing.  Indeed,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  careful,  disinterested  service,  which  the  person 
for  whose  sake  it  is  done  would  scornfully  repudiate,  if  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  any  gratitude  was  due  from  him  to  the  worker. 
'Gratitude  !  Were  you  working  at  a  noble  cause,  then,  with 
merely  personal  objects  ?  An  enthusiast  is  indignant  at  the 
possibility  of  loyalty  to  himself  coming  in  to  eclipse  the  claim 
•of  devotion  to  his  work.  He  cannot  remember  how  mixed  are 
the  springs  of  most  human  action,  how  small  a  class  of  motives 
we  can  divide  into  good  and  bad,  how  unwise  it  is  to  discourage 
the  personal  influences  that  dilute  a  pure  love  of  a  principle  or 
a  cause.  There  is  something  noble  in  his  ingratitude  ;  but  it  is 
not  politic,  nor  rooted  in  any  real  depth  of  moral  wisdom. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  richly  endowed  are  rarely 
grateful.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  say  the  same  of 
the  needy,  when  their  whole  experience  is  of  need.  This 
is  one  of  the  innumerable  cases  where  extremes  meet. 
The  recollection  is  one  we  need  most  with  regard  to  out¬ 
ward  poverty,  and  the  first  warning  we  should  give  to  a  person 
who  was  trying  to  serve  the  poor  would  be  not  only  that  he 
must  avoid  looking  for  gratitude — that  is  true  of  all  service,  and 
hardly  needs  saying,  though  it  needs  remembering — but  that  he 
must  be  prepared  for  ingratitude.  Many  a  noble  life  would  be 
spared  a  bitter  pang  by  the  knowledge  that  the  worst  misfortune 
of  need  is  its  tendency  to  exclude  the  power  of  gratitude  for  its 
own  mitigation.  The  discovery  cannot  be  made  without  a  shock. 
It  is  not  that  a  man  who  has  given  time,  and  money,  and 
anxious  thought  to  the  welfare  of  his  workmen,  and  finds 
that  at  the  first  stress  of  difficulty  they  treat  him  merely  as 
one  belonging  to  a  hostile  class,  was  looking  for  gratitude  '• 
that  is  never  the  motive  of  one  who  really  works  for  others, 
but  the  discovery  of  ingratitude  rouses  a  question  of  the 
whole  value  of  his  service, — to  what  effect  has  he  worked, 
if  his  desire  to  aid  be  not  even  believed  in  ?  The  doubt  is  not 
ignoble,  though  it  is  mistaken.  He  is  working  to  create  the 
possibility  of  that  grateful  feeling  which  is  a  better  thing  than 
the  outward  advantages  by  which  it  is  gradually  developed. 
And  the  truth  he  needs  to  remember,  though  it  is  with  regard 
to  outward  poverty  we  have  most  cause  to  remember  it,  is  not 
confined  to  outward  poverty.  It  is  true  of  all  need.  The  un¬ 
happy  are  ungrateful.  Gratitude  belongs  to  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  spirit.  It  withers  alike  in  the  tropic  glow  of  unbroken 
prosperity  and  under  the  icy  blast  of  arctic  despair,  it  can  live 
only  where  breezes  alternate  with  sunshine,  and  the  heart  knows 
the  meaning  of  a  wish  fulfilled,  as  well  as  of  a  wish  disappointed. 
,t  is  true  that  this  is,  we  trust,  the  condition  of  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.  Still,  the  minority  is  important  enough  to  be 


constantly  borne  in  mind  when  we  think  of  gratitude.  It  i3 
well  to  remember  that  the  feeling  is  impossible  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  we  are  tempted  to  envy,  aud  a  still  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  for  whom  we  feel  compassion.  The  happy  and 
the  unhappy,  beyond  a  certain  point,  must  be  ungrateful. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  alliance  of  ingratitude  with  virtue, 
genius,  and  the  extremes  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  not  as  an 
apology  for  it,  but  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  something 
against  which  any  of  us  may  be  on  our  guard.  Ungrateful,  in 
the  sense  of  seeing  a  benefit  and  not  requiting  it  when  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  most  of  us  know  that  we  are  not, 
and  we  fail,  therefore,  to  be  alive  to  the  many  small  claims  for 
gratefulness  that  lie  half  hidden  in  the  intercourse  cf  every  day. 
Human  effort  is  so  blind  and  so  feeble,  that  much  energy  is 
given  out  in  efforts  at  help  that  have  had  almost  as  little  result 
as  if  they  had  aimed  at  filling  a  neighbour’s  cup  in  the  dark ; 
his  thirst  is  unsatisfied,  but  the  bottle  «  empty.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  general  dislocation  of  aim  and  attainment  that  makes  up  so 
much  human  history  in  this  world.  The  thing  to  which  grati¬ 
tude  is  due  is  aim,  and  not  attainment.  The  young  fail  most 
towards  the  old, — innocently  at  first,  as  we  have  admitted,  but 
not  so  innocently,  on  the  whole,  that  an  accurate  memory 
of  youth  affords  a  painless  review  to  any  one.  And  then, 
again,  if  life  continues,  the  old  are  apt  to  fail  towards  the 
young,  though  the  ingratitude  of  age  is  a  much  smaller  thing 
than  the  ingratitude  of  youth.  But  it  is  a  more  injurious 
thing.  The  young  need  encouragement,  and  never  more 
than  when  they  try  to  serve  their  elders,  and  it  is  surprising  at 
such  times  how  little  gratitude  is  supplied  by  a  great  deal  of 
love.  A  child’s  effoi-ts  to  serve  are  often  ineffectual  and  tire¬ 
some,  but  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  has  its  roots 
injured  when  they  are  discouraged.  And  if  gratitude  seem  too 
large  and  weighty  a  word  for  the  father’s  smile  and  the  mother’s 
kiss  when  the  book  is  found  or  the  footstool  put  straight,  that 
is  exactly  the  thing  we  are  complaining  of.  There  is  a  thing 
that  we  want  every  day,  that  would  more  than  anything  else 
supply  sweetness  to  average  life,  and  we  surround  it  with 
associations  that  make  us  feel  it  inaccessible,  except  at  some 
crisis  that  comes,  perhaps,  once  in  a  dozen  lives.  It  is  as  if  we 
treated  sugar  as  our  most  precious  possession,  and  had  to  take 
every  meal  that  was  not  a  feast  without  it,  because  to  unlock 
the  casket  in  which  we  had  enclosed  it  were  an  effort  too  great 
to  make  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year.  And  it  should  be  a 
strong  influence  in  driving  us  to  make  some  effort  to  express 
thankful  feelings  in  the  trifles  of  every-day  life,  that  the  unthank¬ 
ful  ones  are  sure  to  be  expressed.  Dissatisfaction,  we  may  say, 
expresses  itself.  The  natural  impulse  of  human  beings  is  to  be 
silent  about  what  goes  right,  and  put  every  cause  of  displeasure 
into  words.  As  long  as  servants  do  their  duty  carefully  and 
completely,  they  hear  nothing  about  it,  but  one  detail  wrong  is 
a  grievance.  They  should,  perhaps,  be  distinctly  told  of  a 
failure  oftener  than  they  are ;  but  that  should  not  be  the 
only  thing  they  are  made  aware  of,  and  more  often 
than  not  it  is  so.  The  habit  of  making  a  claim  on 
others  for  sympathy  iu  all  our  dissatisfaction  has  not  always 
even  the  excuse  that  we  are  prepared  to  teach  them  to 
set  the  matter  right.  How  common  it  is  to  hear  the  person 
for  whose  pleasure  an  expedition  has  been  planned  point  out 
all  the  ugly  features  in  the  view,  not  the  least  in  a  spirit  of  ill- 
humour,  but  as  an  exhibition  of  his  critical  powers,  while  he 
leaves  its  beauties  to  be  taken  for  granted  !  It  is  curious  that 
it  should  be  so  much  easier  to  say  “  I  think  that  ugly,”  than 
“  I  think  that  beautiful,”  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  so- 
We  all  feel  it  cleverer,  it  is  hard  to  say  why,  to  discover  flaws 
than  merits,  and  with  no  tendency  towards  grumbling  or  com¬ 
plaint,  the  most  natural  form  of  remark  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  depreciatory.  Perhaps  that  does  not  express  the  speaker’s 
whole  feeling,  but  it  is  the  part  of  it  that  is  easiest  to  put  into 
words. 

There  is  one  reason  why  gratefulness  should  be  made  a 
conscious  effort  which  may  strike  some  persons  as  far-fetched, 
but  seems  to  us  a  very  real  one.  It  is  that  Gratitude  is  the  only 
virtue  to  which  law  gives  no  encouragement  whatever.  In  a 
general  way,  we  may  say  that  disapproval,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  casts  some  shadow  on  the  criminal  code.  When  unkind¬ 
ness  has  gone  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  cruelty,  or  un¬ 
truthfulness  of  dishonesty,  the  legislator  takes  cognisance  of 
these  things ;  but  a  moral  failing,  which  rouses  more  indigna¬ 
tion  than  either,  lies,  even  in  its  most  heartless  and  revolting 
forms,  utterly  beyond  his  province.  Ingratitude  affords,  indeed. 
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the  most  telling  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  sphere  of 
morals  and  politics  are  not  conterminous,  nor  even  concentric. 
Perhaps  we  might  even  say,  with  very  little  violence  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  words,  that  so  far  as  the  law  takes  cognis¬ 
ance  of  gratitude  at  all,  its  attitude  is  a  disapproving  one.  All 
grateful  feeling,  in  the  sphere  of  law  or  politics,  becomes 
treachery  to  the  State,  and  while  the  law  interposes  to  prevent 
this  sense  of  personal  gratification  being  a  basis  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  a  constituency  and  its  representative,  it  does  not 
interpose  to  punish  the  offence  against  grateful  feeling  which 
the  social  code  most  disapproves.  And  if  the  law  cannot  urge 
ns  towards  gratitude,  neither  can  the  person  to  whom  gratitude 
is  due.  All  high  motives  preclude  such  a  claim,  and  a  good 
many  that  are  not  particularly  high.  Pride  comes  in  to  aid 
humility  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere;  and  good  taste  and  a  sense 
of  the  absurd  are  more  effective,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  a  true 
magnanimity.  A  quality  that  is  so  large  an  ingredient  iu  the 
-pleasantness  of  life,  and  is  at  so  many  disadvantages,  should  be 
cultivated  by  all  the  aid  that  can  be  given  by  education.  And 
there  is  hardly  any  other  in  the  cultivation  of  which  parents 
might  feel  that  they  did  so  much  for  the  happiness  of  their 
children.  An  average  life  to  a  thankful  disposition  becomes  a 
happy  life,  for  gratitude  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  emotions 
the  heart  can  entertain,  and  there  is  no  life  in  which  there  is  not 
some  cause  for  it.  And  there  are  not  many  emotions  more 
painful  than  the  recollection  of  ingratitude,  as  most  persons  will 
acknowledge  who  have  a  clear  recollection  of  their  own  youth. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  always  just  to  ourselves,  as  we  look  back.  It 
may  be  that  if  we  could  call  back  the  teacher  or  parent  from  his 
far-off  home,  we  should  find  that  the  acknowledgment,  so  faint 
and  inadequate  in  our  memory,  had  left  on  his  an  impression 
even  of  humorous  exaggeration.  But  not  even  that  contradic¬ 
tion,  if  it  were  possible,  would  assuage  the  pain  of  some 
memories  of  the  patient  kindness  and  wisdom  poured  lavishly 
on  our  youth,  and  recognised  only  in  our  age.  Let  us  endeavour 
so  to  train  our  children  that  the  pain  shall  come  to  them  more 
lightly ;  in  some  degree  and  some  form,  wre  cannot  save  them 
from  it,  for  it  is  the  heritage  of  humanity. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  POLITICAL  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  a  general  rule,  the  Masters  of  our  great  Public  Schools 
-have,  I  think  wisely,  abstained  from  mixing  themselves  up  with 
party  politics.  I  doubt  whether  the  departure  from  this  salu¬ 
tary  rule  which  I  observe  chronicled  in  the  Harrow  Gazette  of 
last  Saturday  will  afford  satisfaction  to  any  considerable  body 
of  Harrovians,  whatever  may  be  their  political  creed.  It  appears 
that  on  the  15tli  inst.  a  meeting  of  the  Harrow  Conservative 
Association  was  held  at  the  Public  Hall.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Cecil  E.  Holmes,  an  Assistant-Master  in  the  School,  and 
a  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  chairman  commenced 
the  proceedings  by  saying  that  the  object  of  such  meetings  as 
the  present  was  to  give  sound  information  to  the  working-men 
of  Harrow  on  the  leading  political  topics  of  the  day,  and  after 
commenting,  in  the  customary  Tory  style,  upon  some  of  those 
topics,  he  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  speech  delivered  some  days 
previously  by  the  President  of  the  Harrow  Liberal  Union,  as 
follows: — 

“  He  would  now  expose  what  the  President  called  an  instance  of 
Tory  misrepresentation,  viz.,  that  the  ‘Government  were  entering 
into  contract  with  atheists  and  assassins,’  which  was  the  fact.  Had 
not  Mr.  Gladstone  given  every  sort  of  moral  support  to  Mr.  Brad- 
laugli,  even  to  leaving  the  House  sooner  than  to  vote  for  his  expul¬ 
sion  ;  and  as  to  assassins — thanks  to  Mr.  Forster — the  infamous 
Kilmainham  Treaty  had  been  at  last  brought  to  light,  by  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  terms,  notably  with  one  Sheridan,  whom  he  knew 

was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  murder . And  how  was  this  so-called 

‘misrepresentation’  received  by  the  Liberal  Union,  involving  as  it 
did  such  grave  matter? — with  laughter.  ‘Had  the  Liberal  Union 
forgotten,’  the  chairman  continued,  ‘  the  agony  that  Ireland  had  gone 
through  ever  since  the  Government  came  into  power  ?  Had  any 
class  or  sex  been  spared — peer  or  peasant,  farmer  or  labourer,  land¬ 
lord  or  tenant  ?  Had  not  delicate  ladies  of  rank  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  starvation  and  the  workhouse  ?  Even  dumb  animals  had 
been  grossly  maimed  and  ill-treated  by  savages,  virtually  hounded  on 
by  the  Government.  This  was  hardly  a  subject  for  merriment.  For  as 
sure  as  there  was  a  God  in  Heaven,  the  blood  of  these  murdered  innocent 

people  lay  on  the  heads  of  the  Government, — let  them  look  to  it . 

The  chairman  concluded  by  saying : — The  times,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  are  very  serious,  and  when  in  the  Harrow  Chapel  I  hear  the 
prayer  read  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  the  words  seem  to  fall 


with  but  little  meaning  on  my  ears,  that  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
our  Sovereign  and  her  dominions  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
‘truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  be  established  amongst  us  for 
all  generations.’  Could  this  be  said  to  be  the  case  under  the  present 
Government  ?  It,  therefore,  the  more  behoved  not  only  every  Con¬ 
servative,  but  every  lover  of  his  country,  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
show  what  good  stuff  true  and  loyal  Englishmen  were  really  made  of.” 

It  is  with  considerable  astonishment  that  I  observe  that  this, 
language  was  not  only  listened  to  without  protest  by  a  General 
Officer  in  her  Majesty’s  Service,  but  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  was  moved  by  that  gentleman,  “  in  his  usual 
polished  and  courtly  style.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Stet  Fortuxa  Domes. 

[A  schoolmaster  is  a  citizen,  and  has  a  right  to  his  opinion. 
If,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  nonsensical  one,  that  affects  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  efficiency,  not  his  rights.  Mr.  Holmes,  however,  is 
fortunate  not  to  live  under  a  Liberal  Dr.  Hornby. — Ed.. 
Spectator.']  _ 

THE  CLERGY  AMD  TOLERATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — May  I  state  some  of  the  reasons  for  which  I  hold  that  the 
present  clerical  and  religious  movement  to  defeat  the  Affirmation 
Bill  is  a  serious  mistake,  likely,  for  a  short  season  at  least,  to 
injure  the  cause  of  religion,  and  frustrate  the  intentions  of  those 
who  take  a  part  in  it  ?  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that 
civil  or  political  disabilities  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of ' 
religious  or  irreligious  errors  are  entirely  out  of  date.  A  man  is 
plainly  responsible  for  his  faith  or  his  unfaith  to  God  and  his  own 
conscience,  but  in  no  sense  to  the  State  or  general  community. 

I  do  not  deny  that  virulent  and  offensive  blasphemy  against 
the  religion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  may  be  carried 
to  such  lengths  as  to  call  for  repression,  as  a  public  scandal, 
injurious  to  morals,  or  incentive  to  breaches  of  the  peace. 
But  we  shall  all  feel  that  State  interference  and  judicial 
punishment  are  only  possible  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Any 
attempt  to  close  the  lips  of  assailants  of  existing  institutions  is 
not  only  incompatible  with  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  but 
defeats  its  own  end,  by  leaving  an  impression,  on  all  uninstructed 
minds  at  least,  that  the  cause  of  order  is  unable  to  defend  itself, 
and  therefore  calls  the  arm  of  physical  force  to  its  assistance. 

There  are  two  conceivable  theories  of  a  Christian  State, — one 
the  absolute,  that  that  citizen  only  is  entitled  to  political  rights 
who  shares  the  faith  recognised  by  the  State,  or  that  of  the- 
established  religion  of  the  country  ;  and  what  I  may  call 
the  relative  theory,  which,  while  it  confirms  the  Church 
in  the  possession  of  her  own,  and  recognises  religion,  yet 
grants  full  civil  and  political  rights  to  all  citizens  alike. 
The  latter  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  modern  Europe,, 
and  it  is  that  on  which  we  act.  Therefore  did  we  abolish  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  so  admitted  Nonconformists  to 
all  State  privileges  ;  therefore  did  we  emancipate,  and  that  most 
wisely  and  necessarily,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jew ;  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  ground  we  can  refuse  the 
same  simple  justice  to  the  avowed  Agnostic.  Should  we  refuse 
the  services  of  a  great  Admiral  or  General  in  the  hour  of 
national  danger,  because  he  had  the  misfortune  (as  we  consider 
it)  to  be  an  Agnostic  ? 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  sees  that  he  cannot  prove  a  negative,  cannot 
reasonably  maintain  that  there  is  no  God.  He  can  only  avouch, 
and  does  so,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  not  proved  to  his  mind, 
and  he  further  openly  rejects  the  Christian  revelation.  So  do 
other  Members  of  either  House  whom  we  could  all  name,  yet 
they  accept  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  as  a  decent  formulary. 
They  are  willing  to  affirm  their  loyalty,  or  their  submission  to 
the  Powers  that  be,  in  the  name  or  in  the  presence  of  what  is  to 
them  avowedly  an  abstraction.  Can  Churchmen  or  any 
Christians  think  that  we  can  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  promote  the  honour  of  our  God,  by 
enforcing  an  indefinite  formula  ?  The  Positivist  is  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it,  telling  us  plainly  that  his  God  is  Collective 
Humanity.  Another  may  say  that  his  God  is  Anima  Mundi,  or 
the  Principle  of  Life.  Nobody  proposes  to  enforce  an  orthodox 
construction  of  the  word.  Are  not  men  fighting,  then,  for  a 
shadow  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  more  becoming  for  the  Positivist 
and  the  Agnostic  also  to  make  a  simple  declaration,  since,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  necessity,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  and  do- 
admit,  both  Positivists  and  Agnostics  to  the  Houses  of  Legis¬ 
lature  ? 

But,  it  is  argued,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  personally  offensive,  on 
account  of  the  character  of  his  attacks  on  revealed  religion  and.. 
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his  moral  teaching.  The  answer  is,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  like 
every  other  citizen,  is  amenable  to  his  country’s  laws.  Punish 
him,  then,  I  would  say,  if  you  can,  and  if  you  will,  on  legal 
grounds.  Nothing,  in  my  poor  judgment,  could  be  more  unwise, 
but  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  ;  but,  in  any  case,  do  not  deny  him 
his  essential  rights  as  a  citizen.  Though  he  is  in  the  abstract, 
and  that  avowedly,  a  Republican  by  choice,  yet,  as  living  under 
a  monarchy,  he  is  willing  to  accept  that  monarchy.  Wisdom 
and  justice  alike  command  us  to  take  him  at  his  woi’d.  By 
excluding  him  from  the  Legislature,  we  do  our  utmost  to 
develop  sympathy  with  him  and  his  opinions.  By  drawing  him 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  we  pledge  him  to  some 
moderation  of  language  and  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Why  should  the  Quaker  be  allowed  to  affirm,  and  the 
Agnostic  forbidden  ?  Surely  this  is  essentially  unjust.  But  will 
the  State  cease  to  be  Christian,  because  certain  avowed  Atheists 
or  Agnostics  find  a  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  they  do 
already  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Surely  the  idea  is  preposterous. 
It  is  the  moral  sense  of  the  majority  which  makes  a  country 
Christian  or  un-Christian.  Thank  God,  the  majority  of  our 
educated  and  thoughtful  classes  would  rank  themselves  as 
Christians,  and  I  almost  think,  I  might  add,  as  Churchmen. 
The  chief  danger  to  our  institutions  lies  in  the  direction  of 
well-intentioned  narrowness  ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  theological, 
as  of  the  political  questions  of  the  hour. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Archer  Gurney. 

Llangunider  Rectory,  CricJchowell,  March  27th. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  GOA'ERNMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  never  hitherto  taken  part  in  political  controversy, 
•oral  or  written,  but  I  can  no  longer  refrain  from  expressing  a 
very  earnest  hope  that,  as  you  urge  in  last  number,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  able  to  face  the  situation  without  flinching.  The 
mass  of  intelligent  voters  cannot  constantly  show  in  a  palpable 
form  the  emotions  by  which  they  are  animated.  But  I  am  con¬ 
fident  I  utter  the  feelings  of  very  many  quiet,  educated  men, 
when  I  say  that  I  look  on  the  present  condition  of  Parliament 
with  “  silent  ferocity.” 

Let  the  Government  stick  to  their  Queen’s  Speech,  and — 
avoiding,  if  flesh  and  blood  can,  any  heated  words  which  might 
give  a  handle  to  bitter  enemies — let  them  hold  on  like  grim 
•death,  till  they  fulfil  its  promises.  And  yet,  while  writing  thus, 
I  am  conscious  how  hard  that  may  be.  Three  years  of  baffled 
efforts  will  try  the  temper  and  shake  the  pertinacity  of  any 
man,  or  group  of  men.  And  when  I  think  of  the  treatment  in 
store  for  the  Prime  Minister  during  such  a  Session  of  de¬ 
termined  effort,  I  do  so  with  a  sense  of  pain  and  shame  which 
words  cannot  express. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Scotchman. 


EMIGRATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  place  a  few 
facts  before  intending  emigrants,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  leave  their  native  homes  with  something  like  a  feeling  of 
security  for  the  future.  You  may  probably  have  heard  that 
amongst  the  adjuncts  of  the  London  Samaritan  Society  we  have 
separate  means  of  having  personally  conducted  parties  takeu  to 
Canada,  and  thus,  while  adding  nothing  to  the  ordinary  emi¬ 
grant  fares,  securing  to  them  a  comfortable  passage,  conveni¬ 
ences  on  landing,  an  immunity  from  the  “  sharks  ”  always 
attendant  upon  the  unwary,  and  in  most  cases  employment  on 
landing.  During  the  j'ear  1882,  we  took  over  about  1,500  emi¬ 
grants,  chiefly  mechanics,  general  and  agricultural  labourers, 
and  domestic  servants,  I  myself  crossing  the  Atlantic  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  in  no  instance  have  we  heard  anything  but  good 
report,  alike  from  the  emigrant  and  also  from  the  employer.  Our 
modus  operancli  is  to  meet  the  emigrants  at  London,  or  at  the 
various  stations  between  here  and  Liverpool,  to  see  them  and  their 
luggage  safely  on  board  the  steam  ers,  and  by  special  arrangements 
with  the  Dominion  and  other  lines  we  have  increased  advantages 
in  regard  to  berths,  &c.  For  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
domestic  servant  and  governess  class,  a  lady  has  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  the  parties  gratuitously.  My  first  per¬ 
sonally-conducted  party  this  year  will  be  on  May  3rd,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  all  information  to  intending  emigrants,  as 
to  their  pi-ospects  of  success,  &c.  The  advantages  we  offer  are 
merely  security  of  person  and  belongings  en  route,  through  and 
inclusive  fares,  reduced  railway  rates,  and  negotiations  as  to 


employment  prior  to  and  on  arrival;  but  this  has  been  vastly 
appreciated,  as  testified  by  the  hundreds  already  taken  out 
under  our  auspices.  Our  engagements  up  to  the  present  are, — 
a  party  for  Canada  on  March  29th,  and  every  Thursday  up  to 
end  of  July,  and  on  May  3rd  and  June  28th  to  be  accompanied 
by  myself.  The  object  of  the  London  Samaritan  Society  is  to 
supply  information  and  to  make  it  safe  and  easy  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  new  homes,  and  consequently  your  kind  assistance  is  asked 
on  behalf  of  those  interested. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

John  James  Jones,  Director. 

98  High  Street,  Homerton,  London,  E. 


THE  CONNAUGHT  EMIGRATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  very  interesting  article  of  March  24th  on  the 
question  of  emigration  from  the  West  of  Ireland,  you  refer  to 
an  offer  made  to  the  Government  to  remove  50,000  persons  from 
thence,  and  to  settle  them  on  railway  lots  in  the  North-West  of 
Canada.  Will  you  allow  me,  as  the  author  of  the  proposal,  to 
correct  some  misapprehensions  you  appear  to  be  under  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  my  proposal  ? 

I  did  not  propose  to  take  50,000  persons  “  at  once  ” — it  would 
be  physically  impossible  to  arrange  for  their  transport — but  1 
am  confident  I  could  create  an  organisation  which  could  arrange 
for  their  transport  to,  and  settlement  in,  the  North-West  in  two 
years,  and  on  terms  satisfactory  to  her  Majesty’s  Government. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  settle  these  emigrants  on  “  railway  lots,”  but 
upon  the  160  acres  of  free  land  granted  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  to  each  able-bodied  emigrant. 

I  do  not  expect  each  emigrant  to  cultivate  at  first  anything 
like  the  whole  of  his  allotment ;  but  it  is  easy  for  any  man  to 
till  enough  land  of  his  own  to  supply  his  family  with  food,  and 
then,  in  the  great  amount  of  spare  time  he  will  have  on  his 
hands,  to  earn  handsome  wages,  either  as  a  railway  labourer,  or 
by  hiring  himself  out  to  work  on  some  of  the  large  wheat  farms 
which  are  springing  up  with  incredible  rapidity  throughout  the 
North-West  territory. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  George  Stephen, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway. 

7  Seamore  Place,  Gurzon  Street,  March  2 6th. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  GODDESS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — My  attention  has  only  to-day  been  directed  to  the  article 
in  your  issue  of  March  17th  on  “  Queen  Victoria  as  Goddess.” 
Your  notice  of  the  addition  to  the  Pantheon  may  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  good  results  upon  “  even  English  electors  ”  which  you 
indicate,  but,  if  it  is  worth  mentioning,  I  may  say  that  the  won¬ 
der  you  express  that  this  recognition  of  the  Queen  as  a  goddess 
has  never  occurred  before  is  somewhat  misplaced,  for  the  deifica¬ 
tion  is  nothing  new ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
should  not  have  heard  of  it  now,  if  Serjeant  Atkiuson  had  not 
been  greatly  impressed  by  hearing  for  the  first  time  what  ha3 
been  a  frequent  experience  to  many,  though  possibly  among 
the  tribe  in  Orissa  referred  to  the  veneration  may  have  taken, 
a  more  tangible  form  than  elsewhere.  Further  south  and  west, 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  enlighten  the  good  people  as 
to  the  mortality  of  their  Sovereign ;  one  instance  particularly 
occurs  to  mind.  Coming  across  a  town  of  no  little  importance 
on  the  borders  of  Hyderabad,  rather  more  than  six  years  ago. 
the  regard  of  the  people  for  the  Queen  as  a  Devi  (or  goddess) 
was  expressed  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respect¬ 
able  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  apprehensions  that  were  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  the  then  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Strange  imaginings  had  got  abroad,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to 
leave  until  I  had  left  in  this  man’s  hand  some  little  account  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  district,  correcting  the  prevalent  ideas,  and 
allaying  their  fears. 

How  the  Queen  will  feel  when  acquainted  with  the  honour  dona 
her  depends  entirely  upon  her  knowledge  of  Hindu  ways,  and  if 
she  understands  how  readily  a  new  god  or  goddess  is  added  to 
existing  ones,  she  will  not  feel  very  much  exercised  ;  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  worship,  if  so  we  may  speak,  of  the  ignorant  but  pro¬ 
found  veneration  producing  any  political  effect  seems  to  me  to- 
be  very  remote,  or,  indeed,  to  misrepresent  the  attitude  of  the 
great  unreasoning  masses  of  the  people  to  practical  politics. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  people  at  home  connecting  the  venera¬ 
tion  as  goddess  with  the  conferring  of  the  title  of  “  Empress 
I  may  add  that  the  two  things  have  no  connection,  indeed  I 
doubt  whether  any,  except  a  very  few  here  and  there,  know  that 
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a  more  honorific  title  has  been  assumed  who  do  not  read  Eng¬ 
lish  papers,  and  certainly  the  fact  that  our  Queen  is  their 
Empress  is  not  appreciated  by  those  who  regard  her  as  a  goddess. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &a., 

Manchester ,  March  24th.  E.  L. 


THE  DYNAMITE  DANGER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Within  an  hour  of  reading  the  article  with  this  title  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Spectator,  I  have  come  across  a  passage  in 
Dante  ( Inferno ,  c.  xxxi.,  Is.  55-57.),  which  seems  so  felicitous 
an  illustration  of  the  line  of  thought  which  you  have  taken, 
that  it  is,  I  think,  worth  while  sending  it  on  to  you  - 

“  Che  dove  l’argomento  della  mente 

Si  giuoge  al  mal  volere  ed  alia  possa, 

Nessun  riparo  vi  pub  far  la  gente  ” 

which  I  render  thus, — 

“  For  where  the  mind’s  clear  faculty  to  see 

With  power  and  evil  purpose  doth  combine, 

No  bulwark  can  from  them  a  people  free.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  IT.  Plumptre. 

Deanery,  Wells,  Somerset,  March  26th. 


BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

DIARIES  AND  LETTERS  OF  PHILIP  HENRY* 

As  to  the  value  and  interest  of  this  rude  but  graphic  self¬ 
portraiture  of  a  man  learned  and  able  above  the  average,  of 
exemplary  life  and  devotion  to  principle,  who  lived  through  the 
Puritan  Revolution,  and,  a  Cavalier  by  birth  and  associations, 
lived  and  died  a  strict  Presbyterian,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  It  is  singularly  difficult  for  us,  in  whose  days  “  no 
altar  standeth  whole,”  to  put  ourselves  in  his  place,  to  see 
ecclesiastical  matters  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  greater 
and  minor  doctrines  of  the  Christian  creed  as  he  saw  them ;  but 
we  can  at  least  do  honour  to  his  consistency.  In  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  his  principles  he  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods, 
he  suffered  gladly  bonds  and  imprisonment,  he  sacrificed  not 
only  the  hope  of  promotion — that  he  valued  little — but  also, 
what  he  valued  very  much,  the  official  charge  of  the  souls  of 
those  among  whom  he  lived,  and  the  privilege  of  attending  to 
their  spiritual  needs.  He  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Busby,  the 
foster-father  of  so  many  Cavaliers  and  High  Churchmen,  and, 
on  his  visiting  his  former  master,  after  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Doctor  asked  him,  “  Prythee,  child, 
what  made  thee  a  Nonconformist  p”  “  Truly,  Sir,”  was  the 
answer,  “you  made  me  one;  for  you  taught  me  those  things 
that  hindered  me  from  conforming.”  His  account  of  his  con¬ 
version  is  so  characteristic,  and  the  glimpse  it  gives  of  the  great 
pedagogue  so  novel,  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  verbatim  : — 

“  April  14  (or  yer-abouts),  1647.  Tbe  Lord  was  graciously  pleased 
to  bring  me  home  effectually  to  himself  by  ye  meanes  of  my  Schoole- 
master,  Mr.  Richard  Busby,  at  the  time  of  ye  solemne  preparation 
for  ye  Communion  then  observ’d.  Tbe  Lord  recompense  it  a 
thousandfold  into  his  bosome.  I  hope  I  shal  never  forget.  There 
had  been  Ti'eatyes  before  between  my  soul  and  Jesus,  with  some  weak 
overtures  towards  him,  but  then,  then  I  think  it  was  that  the  match 
was  made.” 

In  1648,  he  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  but  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Visitation  speedily  removed  Hammond,  Sanderson, 
Morley,  and  others,  who  would  doubtless  have  greatly  influenced 
the  lad’s  theological  development.  In  a  vacation  visit  to  London, 
he  stayed  with  his  father,  who  had  an  official  post  and  lodgings 
in  Whitehall,  and  was  present  at  the  execution  of  the  King,  “  at 
the  instant  whereof  there  was  such  a  grone  by  the  thousands 
then  present  as  I  never  heard  befoi'e,  and  desire  I  may  never 
hear  again.”  His  views  of  the  Regicide  may  be  gathered, 
among  other  passages,  from  the  entry  in  his  Diary  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  event,  in  1680  : — 

“My  opinion  is,  with  all  due  reverence  to  the  law-makers,  that 
there  is  no  warrant  or  precedent  for  such  an  observation  in  the  Word 
of  God ;  there  is  of  Thanksgiving  days  for  mercies  received, 
as  those  of  Purim,  but  not  of  Humiliation  days  for  sin  committed, 
especially  not  after  the  judgment  caused  by  that  sin  is  at  an  end. — 
Zech.  viii,  19  ;  Heb.  x.,  2,  3.  I  saw  the  blow  given,  but  abhor  the  fact 
upon  every  remembrance,  yet  like  not  the  annual  commemoration  of 
it,  though  perhaps  many  good  men  do.” 

Philip  Henry,  it  will  be  seen,  shared  to  the  full  the  over¬ 

*  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  Henry,  M.A.,  of  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  A.D. 
1631-1696.  Edited  by  Matthew  Henry  Lee,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hamner,  Loudon  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  1882, 


scrupulosity  of  the  Puritans  as  a  body.  He  might  almost  be 
described  as  a  “  Bible-intoxicated  ”  man.  He  seems  to  need  a 
Scripture  ground  to  show  that  it  is  lawful  to  sing  psalms  in 
families.  In  the  spirit  of  Bishop  Bailey’s  Practice  of  Piety,  he 
hints  that  the  Great  Fire  was  a  judgment  for  the  desecration 
of  Sunday,  too  prevalent  in  the  capital.  He  was  once  greatly 
distressed  to  find  that  his  church  had  been,  according  to 
the  precept  of  George  Herbert,  decorated  with  flowers.  He 
observes  his  birthday  as  a  day  of  mourning,  because  “  the 
Scripture  mentions  hut  two  that  observed  their  birthday 
with  feasting,  aud  they  were  both  wicked  men but  he  does 
not  wholly  condemn  festivities  at  a  christening,  because  he 
recollects  that  “  Abraham  feasted  when  he  weaned  the  child.” 
One  Sunday,  he  notes,  “  Bells  rung  for  pleasure, — a  sin.”  He 
mourns  for  the  repair  of  the  cross  in  a  village  churchyard.  He 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  use  of  the  font.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead  to  he  but  superstitious  vanities,  though  he  lends  a  too  willing 
ear  to  strange  superstitions  himself.  His  attitude  towards  the- 
arts  is  far  different  from  that  of  the  enlightened  Puritan,  John 
Hutchinson.  In  1674,  he  notes,  at  all  events  without  dis¬ 
approval: — “Mr.  Richard  Hampden,  of  Hampden,  finding  a 
picture  of  the  Trinity  among  his  grandmother’s  goods,  which 
fell  to  him  and  his  sister  at  her  death,  for  which  he  was  hid 
£500,  rather  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  burnt  it.”  It  is,  however,, 
pleasing  to  find  that,  in  some  particulars,  Westminster  influence 
prevailed  over  the  extreme  rigour  of  his  Puritanism.  At 
Whitchurch,  he  once  saw  HeaiUontiinorumenos  acted  by  the 
children ;  “  It  may  be  some  may  blame  me,”  he  adds,  “  for 
being  present,  hut  I  judged  it  both  lawful  and  expedient  to 
encourage,  being  desired.”  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
sends  to  Loudon  for  the  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Epigrams , 
aud  he  certainly  kept  up  his  Latin  aud  his  love  of  literature  to- 
the  end. 

As  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  his  party,  Philip  Henry 
strikes  us  as  distinctly  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humour.  There  are. 
hut  few  playful  passages  throughout  the  volume,  aud  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  editor  has  robbed  him  of  one  of  these. 
In  1685  he  is  represented  as  writing  to  his  son  Matthew,  after¬ 
wards  the  famous  commentator,  who  was  then  at  Gray’s  Inn  : — 
“  I  understand  not  where  you  dined  ;  if  with  Dr.  Humph.,  it 
was  not  well,  for  fasting,  and  especially  going  so  into  assem¬ 
blies,  may  be  very  prejudicial  to  your  health,  ere  you  are  aware.”' 
The  passage,  as  it  stands,  is  pointless,  hut  Philip  Henry  no< 
doubt  alluded  to  “dining  with  Duke  Humphry,”  a  well-known 
proverbial  phrase  for  going  diuuerless.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  blemishes  in  the  editing.  At  p.  243,  through  wrong 
punctuation  and  misplacement  of  a  note,  the  diarist  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  laying  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill  in  Ireland. 
In  1665  he  writes,  under  April  5,  “  Day  of  Humiliation  for 
success  of  Navy  against  the  Dutch;”  upon  which  the  editor 
remarks,  “The  Dutch  had  nineteen  ships  sunk  and  taken; 
the  victors  lost  one.”  It  need  hardly  he  pointed  out  that 
signal  victories  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  occasions  of  a  day  of 
national  humiliation,  aud  that  this  particular  fast-day  was  in¬ 
tended  to  implore  a  victory,  not  to  return  thanks  for  it.  The 
remark  that  “  Thistleworth  Isleworth]  has  not  yet  been, 

identified  ”  shows  a  want  of  adequate  research.  Many  of  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  allusions  to  modern  politics  and  the  present  posture  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs  are  better  suited  to  a  polemical  pamphlet  than  to- 
an  edition  of  an  historical  document.  In  some  cases,  the  minute 
details  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Philip  Henry’s  life  was- 
spent  might  have  been  with  advantage  reserved  for  the  local 
history  which  the  editor  has  in  preparation.  But  after  all 
allowance  is  made  for  these  flaws,  Mr.  Lee  deserves  our  thanks 
for  his  labour  of  love  in  collecting  aud  piecing  together  these 
fragments  of  a  good  man’s  autobiography,  and  for  the  loving 
and  reverential  hand  with  which  he  has  set  before  us  the  picture 
of  his  half-forgotten  ancestor. 

Philip  Henry’s  position  often  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  moi'e 
moderate  among  the  Non-jurors.  That  he  had  a  conscientious- 
desire  to  conform,  and  that  he  entered  upon  the  conferences  with 
Lloyd  and  Dodwell  here  described  with  a  mind  genuinely  open 
to  convictioD,  is  clear  from  several  passages;  and  by  his  partial 
conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  offended  the  extreme 
members  of  his  own  body.  He  sums  up  his  position  thus:— 

“I  do  not  conform  to  the  Liturgy,  &c.,  as  a  minister  to  read  it,  that 
I  may  bear  my  testimony  against  Prelacy.  I  do  conform  to  the 
Liturgy  as  a  private  person^  to  hear  it  in  public  assembly,  that  I 
may  bear  my  testimony  against  Independency,  looking  upon  both  of 
them  as  by-paths,  the  one  on  the  left  hand,  the  other  on  the  rights 
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and  the  truth  between  them.  Three  things  I  do  not  like  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  way  : —  (1),  That  they  unchurch  the  nation ;  (2),  that  they 
pluck  up  the  hedge  of  parish  order;  (3),  that  they  throw  the 
Ministry  common,  and  allow  persons  to  preach  who  are  unordained.” 

Few  of  our  readers  will  rise  from  a  study  of  this  book  without 
feeling  that  it  was  well  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
interests  of  England  that  the  Presbyterians  did  not  pre¬ 
vail.  In  that  iron  ecclesiastical  system  there  was  scant  room 
for  toleration,  and  many  a  passage  in  the  diaries  before 
us  might  be  quoted  in  justification  of  Milton’s  complaint  that 
“  new  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.”  In  1670,  Henry 
writes  how  one  Richard  Tupping,  after  leaving  the  Church  of 
England,  had  become  a  Quaker,  “  by  whose  persuasion  or  by 
what  temptation  I  know  not,  but  I  imagine  it  might  be  through 
want  and  by  the  instigation  of  Buttars.”  Himself  a  seceder 
from  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  he  cannot  imagine  a  change  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  which  he  had  himself  taken  to  be 
the  result  of  honest  conviction.  Afterwards,  he  records  Tup- 
ping’s  death,  “  without  repentance  that  I  know  of  for  his  great 
apostacy  from  the  truth,  denying  Baptism  and  Lord’s  Supper 
to  be  Gospel  ordinances,  expecting  justification  by  a  righteous¬ 
ness  within  him.”  Far  different  from  this  was  the  large  spirit 
of  toleration  which,  in  their  better  hours,  animated  Cromwell 
and  the  Independents,  and  which,  though  baffled  for  a  while  by 
the  combination  of  Presbyterians  and  Cavaliers  that  brought 
about  the  Restoration,  was  finally  triumphant  in  a  measure  at 
the  Revolution,  and  has  since  become  a  part  of  the  fibre  of  the 
English  nation. 

Many  of  the  chief  historical  personages  of  the  time  pass 
across  the  stage.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  white¬ 
wash  Scroggs  ;  and  Jeffreys  (who,  by  the  way,  appears  as  two 
distinct  persons  in  the  index)  is  here  presented  to  us  in  a  more 
favourable  light  than  usual.  He  seems,  at  the  assizes  for  Flint¬ 
shire,  to  have  exjsressed  disapproval  of  the  rigorous  execution  of 
the  statutes  against  the  Nonconformists,  and  to  have  had  a 
particular  kindness  for  Philip  Henry.  “He  spoke  with  some 
respect,”  we  are  told,  “  of  Mr.  Henry,  saying  he  knew  him  and 
his  character  well,  and  that  he  was  a  great  friend  of  his  mother’s 
(Mrs.  Jeffreys,  of  Acton,  near  Wrexham,  a  very  pious,  good 
woman) ;  and  that  sometimes,  at  his  mother’s  request,  Mr.  Henry 
had  examined  him  in  his  learning  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  and 
had  commended  his  proficiency.”  A  story  is  told  of  Monk — 
surely  one  of  the  smallest  men  whom  the  irony  of  fate  ever 
chose  to  be  the  arbiter  of  a  nation’s  destinies— that  he  died 
with  cards  in  his  hand,  and  that  his  last  words  were,  “  Who 
must  have  the  stock  ?” 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  whoever  masters  this  book  will 
gain  more  insight  into  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  history  of  the  time  than  could  be  earned  by  the 
study  of  many  formal  treatises.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  the  dust  and  din  of  theological  controversies,  where  the 
bandying  of  texts  goes  for  so  much  and  Christian  charity  for 
so  little,  and  from  the  mire  of  political  intrigue  and  corruption, 
to  the  idyllic  picture  of  a  good  man’s  private  life,  in  the  sweet 
English  country  which  our  fathers  knew,  presented  to  us  in 
Henry’s  diaries.  It  is  a  simple  record  of  a  family  in  which 
there  is  no  waste  and  no  want,  where  much  joy  is  chequered 
with  much  sorrow,  but  where  domestic  purity  and  the  fear  of 
God  sanctify  alike  the  sorrow  and  the  joy.  It  is  a  country  and 
a  life  which  have  passed  away  for  ever ;  but  it  is  fortunate  for 
England  that  she  possessed,  in  an  age  when  vice  and  corruption 
were  rampant  in  high  places,  centres  of  light  and  virtue  such  as 
Philip  Henry's  household.  A  more  attractive  domestic  interior 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  age ;  and  though  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  humour,  and  the  cultivation  of  an  Evelyn,  throw 
no  glamour  upon  the  page,  yet  the  book  that  contains  the 
record  of  Philip  Henry’s  life  at  Broad  Oak  will  have  a  singular 
charm  for  those  who  love  the  past,  its  pictures  and  its  lessons. 


SHANDON  BELLS* 

Few  men  could  write  verses  more  certain  to  leave  echoes  in  the 
ear  than  did  Father  Prout,  and  Mr.  Black  has  evoked  a  host  of 
pleasant  associations  by  the  title  of  his  novel,  and  struck  its 
Irish  note  most  skilfully  by  the  mere  mention  of — 

“  Those  bells  of  Shandon, 

Which  sound  so  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee.” 

Master  as  he  is  of  the  charm  of  Highland  life,  he  treats  of  Cork, 
and  of  all  that  is  distinctively  Gaelic  in  South  Ireland,  with  a 

*  Shandon  Bella.  ANovel.  By  William  Black.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1883. 


sympathy  and  truth  which  few,  if  any,  modern  and  militant 
Irishmen  can  equal.  He  sees  Ierne  not  as  the  stained  field  of 
corrupt  and  cruel  politics  and  theological  battle,  but  as  St. 
Colomba  saw  it,  when  he  wrote  his  beautiful  farewell,  and 
grieved  to  leave  its  “  delightful  ”  shores  when  he  went  “  travel¬ 
ling  over  the  noble  sea  to  Alba  of  the  ravens.”  Shandon  Bells  is 
essentially  an  Irish  novel,  though  its  two  heroines  are  English 
maidens  with  whom  Mr.  Trollope  might  have  been  acquainted ; 
and  the  hero,  Willy  Fitzgerald,  for  all  his  Norman  name,  is  Gaelic 
to  his  finger-tips.  The  English  girls  with  whom  his  life  is  bound 
up  bring  him  and  his  temperament  and  his  country  within  mea¬ 
surable  distance  of  the  London  apprehension.  The  story  opens 
at  Iuisheen,  a  fishing  village,  not  of  County  Cork  as  it  actually 
is,  but  of  that  dreamland,  that  Hy  Brasil,  or  enchanted  island 
visible  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  which  exists  for  all  true 
Gaelic  hearts,  so  persistently  that  at  last  we  strangers  are  com¬ 
pelled  also  to  believe  in  it.  Mr.  Black  never  was  more  Gaelic 
than  in  this  book,  which  is  full  of  the  glamour  of  style.  His 
hero  charms  us  by  his  distinction,  though  he  is  but  a  village 
innkeeper’s  son,  and  by  his  high-bred  simplicity  and  sense  of 
honour.  He  has  the  gifts  of  writing,  of  sympathy  with  nature, 
of  sporting,  of  beauty,  and  of  reverence,  gifts  ascribed  to  the 
legendary  hero  Cuchullin  two  thousand  years  ago.  Mr.  Black 
has  bravely  turned  towards  us  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  that 
overhangs  Ireland,  and  reminds  us  of  qualities  the  defects  of 
which  are  all  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  seen. 

Miss  Kitty  Romayne,  who  had  sung  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  Tietjens  and  Santley,  arrived  during  a  professional  tour 
at  Cork,  and  by  her  singing  of  “  The  Bells  of  Shandon  ”  she 
turned  the  head  of  the  sub-editor  of  the  Corlc  Chronicle,  a  fair¬ 
haired  Apollo  Belvedere,  squireen  and  poet,  with  a  winning 
voice  and  ingenuous  blush.  And  Mr.  William  Fitzgerald  and 
Miss  Romayne  plight  their  troth  one  moonlight  night,  in  a  fairy 
and  stream-haunted  glen,  in  a  formula  of  which  the  Gaelic  charm 
is  characteristic,  dignifying  by  a  certain  nobility  of  words  what¬ 
ever  it  touches, — 

“Overrunning  wTater  :  my  love  I  give  you;  my  life  I  pledge  to 
you  ;  my  heart  I  take  not  back  from  yon,  while  this  water  runs. 
Over  running  water  :  every  seventh  year,  at  this  time  of  the  year,, 
at  this  time  of  the  night,  I  will  meet  you  at  this  well,  to  renew  my 
troth  to  you  ;  death  alone  to  relieve  me  from  this  vow.  Over  running 
water :  a  curse  on  the  one  that  fails ;  a  curse  on  any  that  shall  try 
to  come  between  us  two  ;  and  grief  to  be  a  guest  in  their  house  for 
ever.” 

Kitty's  talk  fired  her  boyish  lover  with  courage  and  ambition  to 
achieve  success  as  a  writer.  He  had  made  acquaintance  by  a. 
salmon  stream  with  Mr.  Hilton  Clarke,  a  London  critic,  who  took 
a  fancy  to  the  fine  young  fellow,  and  was  unduly  revered  in  return 
as  a  more  real  hero  of  the  Press  than  he  proved  to  be.  Rever¬ 
ence  is  a  marked  trait  in  the  provincial  genius,  as  indeed  it 
is  in  most  young  Irishmen,  before  they  have  been  driven 
to  brag  by  English  contempt;  but  Mr.  Hilton  Clarke  must  have 
marvelled  at  the  innkeeper’s  son,  who  was  equally  at  home  with 
snipe  and  Gautier,  crag-climbing  and  Baudelaire.  Good-bye, 
sweetened  with  tears  of  love  and  hope,  was  said  to  Kitty,  and 
the  Inishecn  boy  reappears  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  rooms  in  the  Albany, 
suffering  from  a  modest  sense  of  his  social  inadequacies,  when 
he  finds  that  he  is  to  meet  a  capitalist  conscious  of  his  purse, 
aud  the  editor  of  the  Liberal  Review,  Mr.  Gifford.  The  dinner 
is  well  given,  as  are  also  the  sparring  of  Hilton  Clarke,  whom  Mr^. 
Gifford  had  once  described  as  “  a  sort  of  man  who  writes  trio¬ 
lets,  parts  his  hair  down  the  middle,  and  belongs  to  the  Savile 
Club,”  and  the  great  editor,  whom  his  host  snarls  at  as  “  fear¬ 
fully  in  earnest.”  During  dinner,  in  which  the  Apollo  from 
Cork  suffers  the  pains  of  education  in  caviare,  olives,  and  other: 
acquired  tastes,  Hilton  Clarke  starts  his  scheme  of  a  weekly 
paper,  for  which  he  wants  Fitzgerald’s  pen,  Mr.  Scobell’s  money* 
and  Mr.  Gifford’s  good  word.  It  should  be  called  Jeshurun, 
the  great  editor  suggests,  not  without  scorn,  as  it  is  to  be  suited 
to  the  use  of  “  those  who  have  waxed  fat.”  It  is  to  lie  on  the- 
tables  of  “  Sassiety,”  or  Mr.  Scobell  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  and  it  would  not  be  Hilton  Clarke  s  papei,  if  it 
had  not  a  flavour  of  French  novel  and  neo-pagan  art.  Mr. 
Gifford  lays  lance  in  rest  for  each  subject  that  turns  up, 
tilting  always  on  the  side  of  a  broader  humanity  than  is  con¬ 
ceivable  by  the  cynic  Clarke  or  the  Philistine  Scobell;  and  when 
Fitzgerald  walks  away  in  his  company,  the  young  man’s  head 
is  rather  turned  by  the  honour,  as  he  listened  to  the  “  vehement, 
combative,  and  occasionally  brilliant  and  incisive  talk  ”  of  the- 
Liberal  editor.  His  cup  brims  over  when  the  great  man  tell3 
him  to  try  his  hand  at  a  review  of  a  novel  just  then  the  fashion  ; 
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and,  full  of  zeal,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  garret,  determined  to 
do  or  die  as  was  ever  knight  of  the  tilting  ages.  The  Scotch 
“penter,”  John  Boss,  who  has  his  studio  below,  quickly  makes 
his  rough  presence  felt  by  singing,  smoking,  and  grumbling, 
till  an  adventure  with  a  thief,  in  which  Fitzgerald  helps  him, 
makes  a  beginning  to  a  friendship  such  as  Mr.  Black  loves  to 
describe.  Indeed,  J ohn  Ross  is,  perhaps,  the  least  original  figure 
in  the  story,  however  characteristic  of  the  author.  He  has  a  rough 
exterior,  but  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Black’s  ideas  concerning 
landscape  feeling  and  landscape  painting.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
Mr.  Scobell's  magazine  are  amusingly  told.  Mr.  Hilton  Clarke 
elopes  with  a  fast  finedady  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  unworldly  honesty  and  high  spirit  leave  him,  after  five 
months’  sub-editing,  with  an  empty  purse  and  enlarged  ex¬ 
perience  of  how  to  cheat  his  appetite.  His  contribution 
to  the  Liberal  Rcvieiv  fails  of  acceptance,  and  he  is 
going  the  way  of  Chatterton,  when  John  Ross  rescues 
him,  and  renders  to  him  the  services  which  only  natures 
tuned  to  the  same  key  can  receive  from  one  another.  As  in 
all  Mr.  Black’s  novels,  the  moral  tone  is  manly  and  good, 
and  he  is  not  afraid,  in  these  days  of  uncertain  sentiment,  to 
describe  his  hero’s  agony  when  Kitty  throws  him  over.  Strug¬ 
gling  as  he  is  to  make  a  place  for  his  wife  in  the  world,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  does  not  and  will  not  see  how  she  is  drifting  from  her 
first  faith.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
that  she  resolves  to  “  marry  money  ”  and  throw  over  genius, 
and  the  study  of  her  gradual  and  reluctant  treachery  is  good. 
She  is  very  feminine,  and  circumstances  were  hard  on  her,  we 
feel,  as  she  slips  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level  of  life. 
Meantime,  a  series  of  papers  in  the  magazine  in  which  sporting 
and  poetry  go  hand-in-hand  attract  the  attention  of  a  charming 
and  rich  old  lady,  Mrs.  Chet wynd;  and  notably,  a  description 
of  a  day’s  cliff  shooting  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd  had  lost  a  nephew,  who  had  been  like  a  most  dear  son  to 
her ;  the  fancy  seized  her  that  if  her  Frank  had  ever  written, 
he  would  have  written  in  the  same  style,  and  she  had  given  him  a 
small  property  on  the  shores  of  Bantry  Bay,  in  the  very  country 
which  had  inspired  Fitzgerald’s  eloquence.  Though  our  prose- 
poet  had  come  to  the  point  of  shabby  dress,  and  a  diet  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  new  bread,  he  left  a  note  from  Mrs.  Chetwynd’s 
niece  unanswered;  but  Mr.  Scobell,  proud  that  his  writer’s 
work  should  be  appreciated  in  “  Sassiety,”  insists  on  introducing 
him  to  the  little,  white-haired  lady,  who  henceforth  acts  as  fairy 
godmother,  by  the  help  and  high-bred  discretion  of  her  niece 
Mary,  who  is  tall,  handsome,  frank,  and  bright,  as,  for  instance, 
the  “  Blessed  Damozel  ”  is  not.  She  does  battle  with  White¬ 
chapel  misery  in  all  its  forms,  and  believes  in  sanitation,  but 
not  that  it  is  the  only  gospel.  Her  aunt  clings  to  older  fashions, 
and  declares  “  that  a  human  life  laid  bare  is  more  interesting 
than  a  frog’s  foot,  or  the  question  whether  there  is  bismuth  in 
the  moon.”  With  diplomatic  art  she  eugages  Fitzgerald  to  read 
to  her  for  an  hour  every  afternoon,  instead  of  her  niece,  and 
insists  on  making  his  salary  one  hundred,  and  before  long  two 
hundred  a  year.  Here  we  get  into  regions  of  such  impi-obable 
romance,  that  we  can  only  suppose  that  there  really  is  a  Mrs. 
■Chetwynd  in  the  world  ;  but  the  romance  serves  to  accent  the 
Irish  traits,  and  to  prove  Mr.  Black’s  power  in  catching  the  best 
and  most  poetic  aspects  of  his  favourite  Gaelic  nature.  He  skil¬ 
fully  contrasts,  to  their  mutual  advantage,  Fitzgerald’s  ideas  and 
feelings  and  the  English  customs  and  standards  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  The  love  of  dear  old  Mrs.  Chetwynd  for  Bantry 
Bay,  as  the  home  of  her  dead  nephew,  represented  somehow  to 
her  by  Fitzgerald,  keeps  his  sentiment  warm,  in  presence  of  the 
masterful  science  and  plain  speech  of  Miss  Chetwynd’s  allies. 
He  has  plenty  to  disenchant  him.  Never  giving  himself  idle¬ 
ness,  he  wrote  article  after  article,  and  found  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  best  received  were  “  not  literature  at  all.”  John  Ross’s 
•society  saved  him  from  the  curse  of  disregarding  the  beauty  of 
things,  except  as  he  could  make  money  out  of  it.  He  will  not 
“  warstle  wi’  pigments,”  like  his  friend,  but  the  poetry  in  him 
will  out  in  unsaleable  scraps  of  verse, — sparks  of  true  fire  from 
his  heart,  not  yet  heated  to  the  consuming  glow,  however,  in 
which  his  genius  will  be  recast  and  strengthened.  He  will  not 
see  the  growing  coolness  in  Kitty’s  letters,  till  an  Irish  follower, 
Andy  the  Hopper,  arrives,  and  speaks  lightly  of  her  flirtations 
with  other  men.  Instantly  he  starts  for  her  lodging  at  Cork, 
and  only  a  trusting  gentleman  as  he  is  could  have  misinterpreted 
the  presence  of  her  future,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Liverpool.  And  so,  with 
well-managed  irony,  Mrs.  Chetwynd’s  offer  to  Fitzgerald  to  use 
her  Bantry  property  as  his  own  hajrpens  just  when  he  receives 


a  formal  intimation  that  Kitty,  unbelieving  in  his  prospects, 
has  married  her  commercial  admirer  : — 

“And  now  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  perjured  lips,  women’s 
deceit,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  wound  had  struck  deeper  than 
that.  It  had  struck  at  the  very  foundations  of  his  faith  in  human 
nature.  Rather  vaguely  and  thoughtfully,  for  these  pictures  of 
Iuisheen  were  still  before  his  eyes,  he  got  his  hat  and  stick,  and  went 
out  into  the  mild,  summer  air.” 

It  had  required  all  Mary  Chetwynd’s  fine  tact  to  reconcile  him 
to  her  aunt’s  plan  that  he  should  treat  Boat  of  Garry,  its 
horses,  steam  launch,  and  full  establishment,  as  his  own ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Glengariff,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  new 
possession,  nothing  mattered  very  much.  He  is  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  his  dead  passion,  which  he  dare  not  look  at  or  lay.  He 
reads  “  human  sorrow  and  the  tragedy  of  human  life  into  every 
sight  and  sound  that  meets  him.”  With  a  quiver  at  the  heart, 
he  forces  himself  to  seek  out  the  beauty  of  his  surroundings,  as 
John  Ross  had  trained  him  to  do.  The  sting  of  prosperous 
circumstance  when  the  heart  is  sore  is  well  described  when  he 
finds  himself  at  Boat  of  Garry,  thoughtfully  welcomed  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Mrs.  Chetwynd’s  orders.  An  acquaintance  made 
at  the  bright  Eccles  hotel  gives  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  editor  of  a  great  London  paper,  but  even  that  fact  had 
grown  shadowy  to  the  hard-hit  man.  Our  readers  can  imagine 
the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Black  deals  with  South-Ireland 
scenery.  Little  by  little,  nature  did  its  healing  work,  and  in 
passages  of  beautiful  description  the  author  makes  us  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Great  Mother  ripened  the  fruits  of  Fitzgerald’s 
imagination  by  the  storm  and  sunshine  of  his  life.  In  a 
new  series  of  London  papers,  and  in  records  of  sport, 
made  beautiful  by  pictures  of  sea  and  mountain,  cloud- 
land,  wild-creature-land,  and  flower-land,  he  took  all  lovers 
of  beauty  by  storm.  By  the  deep  power,  not  of  joy,  but  of 
grief,  he  saw  into  the  “  life  of  things,”  and  even  Pall  Mall  was 
touched.  Mr.  Scobell  thought  he  would  take  an  Irish  shooting, 
and  men  of  science  envied  the  gift  of  accurate  observation.  The 
writer  was  anonymous,  but  all  recognised  the  genius  ;  and  Mary 
Chetwynd  guessed  whose  it  was,  and  felt,  as  none  of  the  others 
did,  that  Fitzgerald  was  writing  with  his  heart’s  blood,  and 
must  not  be  left  without  kindly  companionship.  Persuading 
her  aunt  to  go  to  Ireland,  the  English  ladies  join  the  recluse  at 
Boat  of  Garry,  and  gradually  he  is  reconciled  to  his  brighter 
fate.  Even  by  admission  of  Mr.  Gifford,  his  literary  career  is 
assured  ;  adventures  with  a  bull  and  in  a  steam  launch  increase 
his  friendly  intimacy  with  Miss  Chetwynd,  and  the  last  bitter 
wave  of  regret  is  deadened  by  a  struggle  with  a  sea-trout.  The 
example  of  Mary  Chetwynd,  who  is  a  lovely  sketch  of  serious 
girlhood,  in  Mr.  Black’s  best  manner-,  reminds  Fitzgerald  that 
life  means  work  with  all  our  power  for  good,  and  he  rises  from, 
his  baptism  of  pain  his  eyes  cleared  of  love’s  mirage,  but  not 
insensible  to  love’s  truer  enchantments.  The  book  would 
not  be  rounded  without  a  return  to  London  and  a  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Scobell,  at  which  Mr.  Gifford  and  a  popular 
R.A.  who  has  taken  the  “  penter  ”  by  the  hand,  not  to  mention 
seven  millions  sterling  incarnate  in  six  City  guests,  are  collected 
in  true  London  motley.  The  millionaires  give  the  party  that 
tint  of  opulence  which  leaves  a  reader  gaping,  and  of  which 
Monte  Christo  sets  the  fashion.  A  scene  or  two  of  East-End 
philanthropy  cement  the  loves  of  Fitzgerald  and  Mary  Chet¬ 
wynd,  but  Mr.  Black  has  painted  so  well  the  running  water  over 
which  Kitty  pledged  her  troth,  that  we  do  not  sympathise  with 
the  filtered  water  and  filtered  politics  which  are  accessories  to 
Fitzgerald’s  second  betrothal.  We  are  bidden  farewell  by  the 
London  dramatis  personae  at  a  private  view  in  the  “  Bolsover  ” 
Gallery,  where  Ross’s  pictures  have  the  place  of  honour,  and 
are  only  second  to  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  in  a  “  wall¬ 
flower  and  daffodil  ”  gown.  That  the  author’s  sympathies  are 
with  the  glen  of  Inislieen,  within  sound  of  Shandon  bells,  is 
sufficiently  seen  in  the  last  word  of  all  by  which  he  takes  up 
the  only  link  missing  in  his  plot.  Years  pass,  and  Fitzgerald 
and  his  boy  are  by  the  fairy  glen.  While  the  successful  man 
scrambles  down  to  the  place,  never  quite  out  of  his  heart,  where 
he  and  Kitty  had  engaged  themselves,  a  lady  in  mourning  came 
to  the  carriage  and  kissed  the  boy,  and  hurried  away.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  knew  that  it  must  be  his  lost  love,  by  the  stir  of  his  whole 
being.  Then  he  turned  himself  manfully  to  the  gleanings — 
plentiful,  in  his  case— of  that  golden  promise  of  his  youth 
which  Kitty  had  so  wasted,  and  yet  not  wasted,  since  “  know¬ 
ledge  by  suffering  entereth.” 

We  have  the  less  scrupled  to  reveal  the  plot  of  Shandon 
Bells,  because  the  grace  of  its  style  and  the  artistically  touched 
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sketches  of  London  life  will  lead  the  reader  from  page  to  page. 
Bnt  probably  he  will  agree  with  us  that  Mr.  Black's  best  title 
to  his  popularity  is  his  glamour  of  “  natural  magic,”  and  that 
he  should  find  appreciative  listeners  to  his  idylls  of  the  western 
coasts,  the  lands  of  sunset,  is  at  least  one  good  sign,  in  our 
perplexed  generation. 


THE  EVIDENTIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  EUCHARIST* 

There  is  much  that  is  striking  in  this  volume,  and  there  would 
be  still  more,  if  Dr.  Maclear  did  not  fall  too  much  into  the  natural 
habit  of  believers, — which  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully 
avoided  by  apologists, — the  habit  of  seeming  to  be  as  much 
gratified  at  those  deficiencies  and  gaps  in  the  evidence  which 
show  that  the  evidence  was  not  artificially  manufactured  and 
welded  into  a  complete  demonstrative  chain  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  conviction,  as  they  are  at  those  aspects  of  it  which  are 
really  powerful  and  unanswerable.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
one  who  has  finally  made  up  his  own  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
does  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Christ  is  what  he  proclaimed 
himself,  and  what  his  Apostles  thought  him,  to  regard 
the  weaker  poiuts  in  the  narrative  as  helping  to  show  that  we 
have  here  no*carefully  got-up  case,  but  simply  an  inartificially 
arranged  statement  of  the  sources  of  Christian  belief.  But  that 
is  not  the  impression  which  such  weaker  points  can  by  any 
possibility  make  on  the  minds  of  sceptics  and  doubters,  and  it 
is  for  them  that  the  apologist  writes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  far 
better  that  in  writing  for  them,  the  apologist  should  take  care  not 
to  be  as  much  disposed  to  congratulate  himself  and  his  readers 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative,  as  he  is  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  and  them  on  those  indications  of  reality  and  truth  which 
are  most  impressive,  and  at  the  same  time  most  unintentioually 
indicated.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  frank  and  straightforward 
way  of  saying  what  at  first  sight  seems  anything  but  consist¬ 
ent  with  other  statements,  is  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  art, 
of  the  absence  of  all  conscious  desire  to  make  out  a  telling  case; 
but  then  this,  of  course,  must  produce  a  double  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  doubter.  If  it  convinces  him,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  writer  was  not  trying  to  make  out  an  effective  case,  but  was 
just  telling  what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  even  though  that  should 
happen  to  furnish  a  new  difficulty  instead  of  a  new  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  belief,  still,  it  must  also  be  given  its  due  weight,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  introducing  elements  of  inconsistency  with 
the  rest  of  the  story  which  increase  the  difficulty  of  accepting 
that  story  as  it  is  told.  Apologists  are  too  apt  to  ignore  the 
latter  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  to  keep  our  attention  exclusively 
to  the  former.  And  thereby,  instead  of  carrying  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  doubters,  they  inevitably  provoke  the  remark  that 
apologists  are  never  staggered  by  any  difficultjq  but  take  all  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  as  proving  only  candour,  while  they 
take  all  the  evidences  of  consistency, — of  the  reciprocal  confir¬ 
mation  of  one  set  of  facts  by  another  set  of  facts, — as  final 
grounds  of  belief.  But  if  apparent  inconsistency  is  to 
cause  no  difficulty,  why  is  clear  consistency  to  produce 
belief  P  And  if  clear  consistency  is  to  produce  belief,  why  is  not 
the  absence  of  it  to  suggest  doubt  ?  Apologists  should  not 
forget  that  they  write  for  doubters, —  that  doubters  are  not 
convinced,  but  impressed  with  the  deficiency  of  the  evidence, — 
and  that  therefore  to  take  instances  where  the  deficiency  of  the 
evidence  is  admitted,  asproving  nothing  decisively,  except  that  the 
writer  is  perfectly  ingenuous,  is  to  convey  to  the  minds  for  which 
chiefly  they  write,  the  notion  that  they  cannot  even  enter  into 
their  difficulties,  or  appreciate  the  force  of  that  which  staggers 
them  and  makes  them  hesitate  on  the  frontiers  of  belief.  As 
one  illustration  of  what  we  mean.  Dr.  Maclear  insists  very 
justly  that  after  the  Apostolic  account  of  the  Resurrection  had 
become  generally  known,  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of 
attributing  to  our  Lord  the  saying  that  Jonah’s  existence  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  sea-monster  was  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  burial  for  three  days  and  three  nights  iu  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  and  for  this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  the 
Apostolic  narrative  directly  asserts  that  he  was  so  buried  for  only 
two  nights  and  a  single  complete  day.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  sufficient  proof  that  the  verse  in  Matthew  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  was  not  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  an  artifi¬ 
cial  compiler  of  a  life  of  Christ,  after  the  story  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  was  known.  But  is  it  not  also  a  proof  that  the  so- 
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called  “sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  if  it  really  depended 
on  the  story  of  the  prophet’s  existence  for  a  long  period  in 
the  inside  of  a  sea-monster— was  not  a  sign  of  the  length  of  our 
Lord’s  own  interment  in  the  earth  at  all,  and  that  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  language  on  the  subject  rather  points  to  an  error  in  the 
interpretation  given  to  this  saying  by  the  first  Evangelist  (and 
given  by  him  alone),  than  to  any  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  revelation  ?  It  is  the  same  with  other  points  which  present 
at  once,  on  one  side,  difficulty,  on  another  side,  testimony  of 
importance.  Dr.  Maclear  ignores  the  difficulty,  or  treats  it  only- 
as  affording  additional  proof  of  the  ingenuousness  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  (which  it  does),  and  yet  he  rests  on  the  testimony  as  fully  as 
if  there  were  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Thus,  he  shows  us 
how  early  in  the  narrative  of  St.  John,  our  Lord  anticipates  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  and  gives  the  sign  of  the  brazen  serpent 
in  the  wilderness  as  prefiguring  his  crucifixion,  and  the  healing 
power  it  will  exert  over  man  ;  but  when  insisting,  as  Dr.  Maclear 
does  insist  later,  on  the  careful  and  gradual  way  in  which  our 
Lord  prepared  his  disciples  for  the  suffering  and  the  ignomiuy 
awaiting  him,  he  does  not  help  us  in  the  least  to  understand 
why  that  which  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  so  cautiously  and 
gradually  unfolded,  is  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  assumed,  as 
it  were,  from  the  first,  as  the  very  basis  of  our  Lord’s  discourse 
Surely,  an  apologist  who  avails  himself  of  both  these  kinds  of 
evidence  for  his  purpose  should  have  at  least  acknowledged  the 
difficulty  of  fully  reconciling  them,  even  if  he  could  not  have 
helped  us  to  remove  it.  This  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  this  valuable  book.  It  unquestionably  suppresses  several 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  sceptic  must  be  beset,  instead 
of  frankly  confessing  them  and  so  far  as  maybe,  trying  to  meet 
them  fairly. 

Otherwise,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Maclear  puts  a 
strong  argument  with  great  power.  He  opens  by  reminding 
us  of  the  question  put  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  the 
sacrificial  system  of  the  Temple  was  still  in  full  force,  whether 
if  these  sacrifices,  so  punctually  made,  had  answered  their  pur¬ 
pose,  they  would  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered,  because  the 
worshippers,  having  been  once  cleansed,  would  have  had  no- 
more  consciousness  of  sin.  And  then  Dr.  Maclear  remarks  that 
in  a  thoroughly  historical  age  this,  which  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  suggested  as  possible  under  a  certain  hypothesis, — that 
a  great  system  of  sacrificial  ceremonies  which  had  lasted  for 
ages  should  cease, — did  actually  very  soon  come  about.  Within 
a  single  century,  not  only  had  this  great  ceremonial  and  sacri¬ 
ficial  system  ceased  among  Christians,  but  the  cessation  of  that 
sacrificial  system  had  begun  to  affect  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  itself,  and  on  so  great  a  scale  that  Pliny  complains  to 
Trajan  of  the  alarming  change  : — 

“  The  date  of  this  revolution,  I  repeat,  places  ns  in  distinctly 
historic  times  and  falls  within  definite  historical  limits.  What  was 
utterly  unknown  in  B.C.  12  had  become  notorious  by  A.D.  112.  Let 
uv  contrast  these  epochs,  i.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  B.C.  12,  owing 
to  the  death  of  Lepidus,  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  elevated  to  the 
chief  pontificate.  Successively  imperator,  censor,  tribune,  and  consul 
he  now  attained  the  last  of  the  great  offices  of  the  Bepublic,  which 
remained  to  complete  his  functions  as  monarch  of  Borne.  Whatever 
may  have  been  bis  religious  sentiments  in  earlier  days,  he  had  lately 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  Empire.  He  had  already  erected  or  repaired  temples 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  had  instigated  others  to  emulate 
him  in  the  same  career.  He  had  restored  the  ancient  ‘  supplication  ’ 
for  the  safety  of  the  State.  He  had  appointed  the  high  priest  of 
Jupiter.  He  had  revived  many  solemn  festivals.  He  had  celebrated. 

‘  the  secular  games  ’  as  a  grand  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the 
gods  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Now,  however,  he  was  the  highest 
religious  officer  of  the  State,  and  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
exercised  his  new  functions  revealed  the  carefulness  with  which  be 
intended  to  discharge  them.  A  month  after  his  elevation  he  received 
intelligence  that  his  faithful  minister,  Agrippa,  had  died  in  Campania. 
He  instantly  hurried  thither,  conveyed  the  body  himself  to  the  city, 
and  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it  in  the  Forum,  with  a  curtain 
drawn  before  his  eyes,  because  the  chief  pontiff  might  not  look  upon 
a  corpse.  The  punctilious  carefulness  displayed  on  this  occasion  he 
carried  into  every  department  of  his  office.  Invested  with  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  system  af  religion,  he  superintended  all  the  colleges  of 
the  pontiffs.  He  filled  up  the  vacant  benefices.  He  himself  named 
the  Vestal  Virgins.  He  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  was  the  first  to  extend  the  range  of  his  pontifical  authority  from, 
the  Capitol  to  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  As  he  surveyed  the 
various  dependencies  of  the  Roman  dominions  there  was  nothing  to 
suggest  to  him  any  important  changes  imminent  in  the  religious 
system,  of  which  he  was  the  recognised  head,  least  of  all  in  the 
sacrificial  ceremonial  universally  connected  with  it.  In  what  quarter 
could  the  signs  of  such  a  change  be  discerned  ?  During  his  eventful 
career  the  emperor  had  visited  many  lands,  and  had  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  many  nations.  His  wars  had  brought 
him  to  Greece,  to  Spain,  to  Asia  Minor,  to  Egypt.  But  wherever  he 
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■had  been,  and  whatever  province  of  the  Empire  lie  had  visited,  one 
feature  of  religious  worship  remained  uniform  and  constant.  Whether 
he  called  to  mind  the  famous  temple  of  the  Asiatic  Artemis  at 
Ephesus,  with  its  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns  of  green  jasper, 
each  the  gift  of  a  king ;  or  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  at 
Pessinus  in  Galatia,  whose  fame  extended  over  the  whole  ancient 
world  ;  or  that  of  the  Syrian  goddess  of  nature  at  Hierapolis,  the 
-gold  and  silver  of  which  Crassus  bad  spent  days  in  weighing  ;  or  that 
of  Jerusalem,  so  lately  visited  by  the  deceased  Agrippa  ;  or,  nearer 
home,  the  famous  shrines  of  Greece,  and  the  familiar  fanes  of  bis  own 
capital ;  one  feature  of  the  religious  rites  celebrated  from  age  to  age 
had  undergone  no  change,  the  ritual  of  animal  sacrifice.  In  other 
respects  the  various  nations  united  under  his  sway  might  and  did 
-differ  as  widely  as  possible.  In  this  habit  of  sacrifice  they  were  as 
one,  for  without  sacrifice  prayer  itself  was  not  considered  efficacious. 
Now,  whatever  anticipations  the  new  pontiff  may  have  formed  as 
regards  the  future,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  he  never  for  a 
foment  anticipated  the  coming  of  a  day  when  this  feature  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship  then  so  universal  and  so  constant  would  have  vanished 
-as  a  dream.  No  augur  or  diviner  had  ever  whispered  the  possibility 
of  such  a  revolution  of  religious  thought.  No  indications  could  be 
anywhere  detected  that  such  a  change  was  ‘  in  the  air,’  or  that  sacri¬ 
ficial  observances  had  lost  their  hold  over  the  religious  instincts  of 
mankind,  ii.  But  from  the  year  B.C.  12  let  us  transport  ourselves  to 
the  year  A.D.  112.  During  the  interval  much  has  taken  place. 
Augustus  himself  no  longer  occupies  the  imperial  throne.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  have  each  in  turn  assumed  the  sacred  title  of  supreme  pontiff, 
-and  in  respect  to  religious  ceremonies  have  been  careful  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  The  members  of  the  Flavian  family  have  not  neglected 
the  worship  of  their  fathers,  or  ventured  on  changing  any  of  its 
characteristic  features.  Trajan  is  now  clothed  in  the  purple,  and  the 
younger  Pliny  is  acting  as  governor  of  the  province  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia.  Vigilant,  laborious,  and  conscientious,  personally  attached 
to  his  imperial  master,  and  resolved  to  govern  his  province  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  not  as  a  soldier,  he  communicates  freely  with  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Caesars  on  such  points  as  appear  to  call  for  his  attention. 
"Not,  as  Horace  describes  himself, 

‘  Heaven’s  niggard  and  unfreqnent  worshipper,’ 

but  ever  mindful  of  his  religious  duties,  he  had  erected  more  than  one 
temple  on  his  own  property  in  Italy,  and  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  emperor,  we  find  him  consulting  his  master  on  various  topics  of 
■religious  interest.  Thus  in  one  letter  he  asks  of  him  the  office  of 
augur,  that  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  offering  those  vows  in 
public  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  which  he  daily  prefers  to  the 
gods  in  private.  In  another  he  solicits  his  advice  as  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  in  yet  another  consults  him  as  to  the 
sacrifices  which  ought  to  be  offered  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
emperor’s  accession.  But  in  one  of  these  letters  there  is  a  complete 
change  from  all  that  has  gone  before.  Instead  of  asking  advice  as 
to  the  erection  of  new  shrines,  he  solicits  the  imperial  counsel  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  should  deal  with  a  new  and  extravagant 
‘  superstition,’  which  had  already  caused  many  of  the  temples  to  be 
almost  deserted,  the  sacrifices  to  cease,  and  the  sacrificial  victims 
to  find  few  purchasers.” 

The  explanation  of  this  change  is  supplied  by  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  belief  that  Christ  himself  had  become  the 
sufficient  saci’ifice  for  the  whole  human  race,— the  sacrifice  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  Eucharist,  which  was  instituted  before  that 
sacrifice,  in  view  of  that  sacrifice,  and  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reminding  all  who  joined  in  it  that  that  sacrifice  was  sufficient 
■to  cleanse  every  one  who  desired  to  take  the  life  of  that  sacrifice 
into  his  heart,  from  all  that  heavy  burden  of  sin  which  the 
sacrificial  system  had  been  intended  to  lighten.  Hei’e,  the  n, 
insists  Dr.  Maclear,  we  have  the  clear  evidence  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  aspects  of  the  ancient  world  was  altogether  altered 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  creed  and  a  new  rite, — which  creed 
■and  which  rite  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  prepossessions  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  were  introduced,  and  could  only 
have  been  naturalised  amongst  them  by  the  deepest  possible 
•conviction  of  their  supernatural  origin,  and  the  supernatural 
power  they  conveyed.  The  popular  genius  of  Judaism  was  sacri¬ 
ficial,  and  this  rite  swept  away  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices. 
The  genius  of  Judaism  was  national  and  exclusive,  and  this  rite 
•professed  to  be  the  evidence  that  a  sacrifice  had  been  offered 
xvliich  included  all  Gentile  nations  in  its  scope,  no  less  than  the 
Jews.  The  genius  of  Judaism  was  opposed  to  all  anthropomor- 
.phism  and  to  anything  savouring  of  a  human  sacrifice,  yet  this 
■rite  professed  to  be  the  declaration  that  in  the  self-sacrifice  of 
■one  perfect  being,  both  human  and  divine,  for  the  whole  world, 
and  by  the  purifying  influence  of  his  blood,  the  whole  world 
had  gained  release  from  sin,  if  it  would  but  avail  itself  of  that 
-release : — 

‘‘The  celebration  of  this  Bite  embodied  in  a  palpable  form, 
.and  in  a  manner  utterly  unexampled  before,  the  idea  that  the 
blood  of  the  Institutor  was  effectual  to  produce  consequences 
of  inconceivable  moment,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  an  attri¬ 
bute  regarded  as  special  and  peculiar  to  the  Supreme  Being 
alone.  Associations,  again,  the  most  solemn  and  august  had 
ever  been  connected  with  the  act  of  breaking  Bread  and  drinking 
AVine  at  the  Passover  Eve  Service,  at  the  Passover,  at  the  Sabbath 
Eve  Service  of  the  Synagogue,  and  even  at  ordinary  meals.  Uni- 
-formly  it  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  commemoration  of  the 


Supreme  Being  as  the  Creator  of  ‘the  fruit  of  the  ground,’  and 
‘  the  fruit  of  the  Vine.’  But  the  same  Elements,  which  from  time 
immemorial  they  had  blessed  and  received  with  thoughts  of  thank¬ 
fulness  to  Him,  to  whom  belonged  the  1  Ineffable  Name,’  they  ate  and 
drank  in  memory  of  One  who  had  passed  away  on  His  Cross  of 
shame  a  ‘  very  scorn  of  men,’  and  ‘  an  outcast  of  the  people.’  Nay, 
more,  though,  as  strict  Jews,  they  had  ever  shrunk  from  the  very 
idea  of  drinking  blood  ‘wherein  is  the  life;’  though  their  great  Law¬ 
giver  had  even  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  do  so,  yet  now  they  pre¬ 
sume  to  drink  wine  as  symbolical  of  the  blood  of  a  Human  Victim, 
of  One  who  had  died  not  for  their  own  favoured  nation  only,  but  in 
marvellous  contrast  to  the  stern  exclusiveness  of  Judaism,  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  !  What  had  the  genius  of  their  Religion  in 
common  with  such  a  Rite  ?  To  what  was  it  more  utterly  opposed 
than  the  idea  of  human  sacrifices  ?” 

Dr.  Maclear  remarks  that  such  a  revolution  in  one  of  the  most 
deeply  iugrained  habits  of  the  ancient  world  as  this,  carried  out 
by  the  agency  of  a  people  to  whose  genius  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  most  alien  in  its  spirit,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  truth  of  the  story  told  in  the  Cliristiau  Gospels, — by  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  Christ  bad  for  two  years  been  pre¬ 
paring  his  disciples  for  his  suffering  and  death,  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  them  to  look  upon  that  suffering  and  death  as  life-giving, 
and  had  taught  them,  after  that  suffering  and  death  had 
taken  place,  and  after  his  resurrection,  that  they  were  actually 
life-giving.  Dr.  Maclear  enters  very  carefully  into  Christ’s 
prophecies  of  his  own  suffering  and  death,  and  shows  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  explain  those  prophecies,  with  all  their 
minute  gradation,  all  their  apt  framework  of  circumstance  and 
local  colouring,  as  invented  after  their  fulfilment,  except,  indeed, 
by  conscious  and  deliberate  fraud,  which  no  one  now  imputes 
to  the  Evangelists.  All  this,  Dr.  Maclear  puts  in  a  very  clear 
and  forcible  way,  and  proves,  we  think,  that  the  Evangelists 
reported  what  they  believed  to  be  within  their  own  knowledge 
and  what  was  in  no  way  short  of  that  which  was  absolutely 
essential  to  convince  Jewish  disciples  of  the  meaning  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  We  only  regret  that  Dr.  Maclear 
sometimes  takes  as  much  credit  for  what  is  difficult  and  appar¬ 
ently  inconsistent  in  the  Gospel  narrative  as  he  does  for  what 
is  convincing  and  persuasive  in  it,  and  thereby  seems  likely  to 
make  sceptics  wonder  whether  there  be  anything  at  all  in  the 
Christian  story  which  Dr.  Maclear  would  or  could  regard  as  a 
stumbling-block  to  belief,  and  for  which  he  would  not  be  thank¬ 
ful  as  at  least  an  indirect  proof  of  the  credibility  and  truth  of 
Christianity. 


CREIGHTON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY* 

The  Reformation  is  a  term  that  may  be  used  in  several  senses. 
It  may  be  restricted  to  the  actual  revolt  against  the  Papacy 
which  led  to  the  severance  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  from  the 
Roman  Church,  and  go  its  history  may  begin  with  Luther’s 
defiance  of  the  Pope.  A  history  of  the  Reformation  thus  limited 
might  give  us  an  excellent  narrative  of  the  great  schism  of  the 
West,  but  would  afford  us  no  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  or  into  the  growth  of  the  ideas  which  had  been  slowly 
maturing  themselves  long  before  they  broke  forth  in  action. 
Or,  again,  by  the  Reformation  we  may  mean  the  great  change 
in  thought  and  feeling  which  separates  the  mediaeval  from  the 
modern ;  St.  Louis  and  Dante  from  Henri  Quatre  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  revival  of  letters  is  but  one 
factor  in  a  great  process  of  evolution,  which  includes  also  the 
whole  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  historian  who 
was  determined  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  would  find  himself 
engaged  in  an  endless  succession  of  causes,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  offered  him  a  sufficiently  marked  crisis 
for  a  starting-point.  We  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Creighton’s 
scope  comes  between  these  two  extremes.  Whatever  else  the 
Reformation  was.it  was  a  revolution  by  which  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation  of  Western  Christendom  was  broken  up,  and  the 
central  government  of  the  Church  lost  control  over  half  its 
subjects. 

As  his  title  indicates,  he  takes  the  fortunes  of  this  central 
government  for  the  main  thread  of  his  narrative.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  more  definite  and  less 
broken  than  any  attempt  to  follow  the  development  of  doctrines 
or  ideas.  It  places  the  historian  at  the  centre  of  affairs,  and 
enables  him  to  direct  his  attention  in  various  ways  without 
shifting  his  position.  He  must,  however,  beware  not  to  forget 
the  main  current  of  events,  while  engaged  on  the  study  of 
personal  aims  and  diplomatic  contrivances. 

Mr.  Creighton  has  chosen  to  start  from  the  great  schism  of 

*  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation .  By  M,  Creighton, 
M  A.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1882. 
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1378,  which  is  a  marked  epoch  both  in  the  political  relations  of 
the  Papacy  and  in  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  revolt  that  was 
preparing.  Of  this  latter  movement,  the  leader  and  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  moment  was  Wyclif ;  and  all  his  later  biogra¬ 
phers  are  agreed  that  with  the  schism  began  the  j>eriod  of  his 
(unrestrained  antagonism  to  the  Roman  system.  It  is  even 
more  important  that  within  a  year  or  two  he  made  his  first 
ilirect  attack  on  Church  dogma,  and  by  the  publication  of  his 
(heresies  on  Transubstantiatiou  raised  a  question  which  (as 
Mr.  Creighton  says)  remained  the  prominent  one  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  Reformation  movement.  Although  Wyclif  left 
behind  him  no  organised  sect,  nor  even  a  school  of  disciples  up¬ 
holding  his  precise  views,  yet  his  teaching  was  a  leaven  which 
spread  throughout  the  religious  thought  of  England.  Novel 
ideas  often  influence  profoundly  those  who  most  strongly  oppose 
them,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  Wyclifism 
modified  the  views  of  the  most  orthodox  and  conservative 
Englishmen  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
Continent,  W yclif’s  impulse  was  shown  even  more  clearly,  since 
Huss  and  his  associates  acknowledged  the  Oxford  philosopher 
as  their  master.  In  whatever  else  they  differed,  the  Hussite  and 
Wyclifite  movements  were  alike  in  being  attempts  at  a  lay 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  leaders  of  both  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  hierarchy  was  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  that  the 
only  chance  of  amendment  lay  in  an  appeal  to  secular  rulers  or 
do  popular  pressure.  The  experience  of  a  century  proved  that 
their  opinion  was  correct,  but  Europe  was  not  yet  ready  to 
admit  it.  Yet  the  difference  between  heretics  and  orthodox 
showed  itself  more  in  the  choice  of  a  remedy  than  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  disease.  Nowhere  are  the  abuses  of  the  time  exposed 
more  ruthlessly  than  in  the  Da  Buina  Eaclesiae,  which,  there  is 
little  doubt,  was  written  by  the  Secretary  to  Benedict  XIII. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  instance.  “  Lamentations  on  the 
corruption  of  the  Church,”  says  Mr.  Creighton,  “  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  enthusiasts ;  men  of  high  ecclesiastical  position 
and  of  undoubted  orthodoxy  spoke  openly  of  the  abuses  which 
everywhere  prevailed.”  Indeed,  the  abuses  were  so  flagrant 
that  no  man  could  shut  his  eyes  to  them,  and  they  caused  a 
reaction  which  was  visible  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  as 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  culmination  of  all  scandals 
was,  of  course,  the  double  Popedom,  and  it  was  to  amend  this 
that  the  first  efforts  were  directed.  The  attempt  was  made  in¬ 
effectually  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  when  that  had  only  made 
matters  worse,  the  general  demand  for  a  reform  in  head  and 
members  led  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 

When  that  Council  came  together,  its  most  active  clerical 
members,  no  doubt,  sincerely  hoped,  as  did  Iving  Sigismund,  to 
procure  a  general  purification  of  the  Church,  and  such  a  change 
in  the  constitution  and  power  of  the  Curia  as  would  guard  against 
the  return  of  the  old  evils.  Yet  practically  all  that  was  accom¬ 
plished  was  the  substitution  of  one  decent  Pope  for  the  three 
rivals  who  had  been  contending  which  should  disgrace  the  Papal 
Chair.  When  farther  reform  was  attempted,  it  became  evident 
that  the  body  of  the  Council  was  stirred  by  no  such  passionate 
earnestness  for  good  as  could  overbear  the  jealousies  and  in¬ 
terests  of  its  several  members.  Some  were  Cardinals,  whose 
first  thought  was  for  the  revenues  of  the  Papal  See ;  others, 
statesmen  with  political  ends  to  serve  ;  and  even  the  scholars 
who  had  been  most  eager  in  demanding  reformation,  began  to 
fear  lest  a  purer  system  of  patronage  should  lessen  the  rewards 
of  learning.  A  few  illusory  statutes  were  passed,  which  would 
Rave  been  unimportant  even  if  they  had  been  observed ;  and 
with  this  lame  result  of  three  years’  deliberation,  the  re¬ 
forming  zeal  of  Churchmen  was  appeased,  if  not  satisfied- 
The  last  chance  of  any  efficient  action  had  been  lost,  when 
the  election  of  a  Pope  was  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  consti¬ 
tutional  reform  ;  but  there  yet  remained  the  possibility  that  the 
new  Pontiff  might  share  the  aspirations  of  the  Church,  and 
might  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  desires  which  his  electors  were 
too  weak  to  formulate.  If  any  such  hopes  were  entertained, 
they  were  speedily  crushed.  Martin  Y.  was  a  Pope  like  another, 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  National  Churches,  tenacious  of  all 
powers  that  could  increase  his  income,  and,  above  all,  careful  of 
his  position  as  an  Italian  Prince.  Thus  men  were  driven  back 
again  upon  the  idea  of  Conciliar  reformation,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  evade  the  rule  which  had  been  made  at  Constance 
for  the  summoning  of  a  fresh  Council  from  time  to  time.  The 
first,  held  at  Sienna,  was  burked  by  the  hostility  of  the  Pope. 
The  next,  at  Basel,  seemed  to  start  under  more  favourable 
auspices.  Summoned  unwillingly  by  the  astute  Martin  Y.,  it 


met  under  a  new  Pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  who  had  already  dis¬ 
credited  himself  by  foolish  violence.  Once  more  the  leaders  of 
National  Churches  had  an  opportunity  which  they  failed  to 
seize,  for  want  of  the  wisdom  that  attends  on  a  sincere  endeavour 
to  accomplish  high  and  unselfish  ends.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  the  Council  cared  more  for  asserting  its  own  dignity  and 
humiliating  the  Pope,  than  for  any  really  efficient  reform.  Its  best 
members  lost  faith  in  its  action,  and  withdrew,  rather  than  incur 
responsibility  for  proceedings  which  they  could  neither  approve  nor 
control.  0  nly  a  rump  of  violent  partisans  was  left,  and  the  Council 
was  utterly  discredited.  Its  last  resource,  the  election  of  an  anti- 
Pope,  served  only  to  prove  its  weakness,  and  alienated  more 
than  ever  the  mind  of  Europe,  which  was  not  willing  to  see  the 
one  good  work  of  Constance  undone  by  the  renewal  of  the  schism. 
Henceforth,  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  reforma¬ 
tion  was  gone.  A  General  Council,  to  which  all  had  looked  as 
the  one  instrument  for  amending  the  evils  of  the  Church,  had 
been  tried,  and  had  failed  completely.  The  spiritual  rule  of 
Christendom  was  settled  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  and  his  Court,  and  the  only  check  upon  them  was  the 
occasional  self-assertion  of  the  secular  Prince.  As  is  usual  with 
unquestioned  power,  it  was  directed  more  and  more  to  selfish 
aims ;  and  the  Popes,  regardless  of  their  high  responsibilities, 
employed  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  extending  their 
dominions  or  aggrandising  their  families. 

For  a  moment,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  thrilled  the  pulse  of 
Europe,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  Pope  might  hurl  the  force  of 
united  Christendom  against  the  unbeliever;  but  the  faith  which 
moved  men  to  crusades  was  dead.  Statesmen  and  monarchs  had 
other  preoccupations,  and  though  we  may  allow  that  Pius  II. 
was  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  the  enterprise,  yet  he  was  but  a 
clever  worldling,  without  a  touch  of  the  consuming  enthusiasm 
which  alone  gives  a  chance  of  achieving  impossibilities. 

With  the  death  of  Pius  II.,  this  instalment  of  Mr.  Creighton’s 
work  ends.  In  the  slight  sketch  we  have  given  of  its  subject, 
we  have  necessarily  left  unnoticed  much  that  is  of  first-rate  im¬ 
portance,  as,  for  example,  the  war  in  Bohemia,  and  the  attempt 
at  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Through¬ 
out,  Mr.  Creighton  shows  that  he  has  had  not  only  the  courage 
to  undertake  an  important  work,  but  the  capacity  to  qualify 
himself  for  its  execution.  Every  page  bears  evidence  to  his 
command  of  his  subject,  and  we  see  that  without  neglecting  the 
older  collections  of  materials,  he  has  kept  himself  abreast  of 
modern  historical  study,  and  taken  advantage  of  recent  re¬ 
searches,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Moreover,  he  has  not  only 
read  his  authorities,  but  digested  them,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
well  and  carefully  planned,  not  a  mere  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  of  notes.  In  his  judgment  of  persons,  he  is  singularly  im¬ 
partial  and  tolerant — we  may  even  say  sympathetic — regarding 
his  characters  as  far  as  possible  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
and  always  taking  note  of  the  better  side  even  of  his  villains. 

He  has,  perhaps,  confined  himself  too  closely. to  the  actions  of 
political  leaders,  and  has  dwelt  too  little  on  the  waves  of 
popular  opinion  or  sentiment  by  which  they  were  urged  or 
controlled.  Probably  this  is  due  to  intentional  self-restraint, 
and  it  may  justly  be  said  that  an  historian’s  business  is  with 
facts  that  he  can  verify,  and  not  with  ideas  that  may  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  his  fancy.  Still,  in  a  history  of  this  sort  we  need 
some  suggestion  of  the  drift  of  popular  feeling,  and  of  the 
general  tendency  of  affairs,  or  we  are  apt  to  be  wearied  and  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  continual  shiftings  of  political  intrigue.  We  do 
not  say  that  such  suggestion  is  altogether  wanting  here,  but  it 
is  on  this  side  that  Mr.  Creighton’s  treatment  of  his  subject 
seems  to  us  defective.  His  style  is  generally  clear  and  adequate, 
though  with  occasional  blots  which  we  would  gladly  see  re¬ 
moved.  These  are  most  frequent  in  the  introduction,  where  the 
author  seems  hardly  to  have  settled  properly  to  his  work,  but 
even  elsewhere  we  occasionally  get  such  vulgarisms  as  that 
Eugenius  IV.  was  “a  martyr  to  gout.”  Such  slight  blemishes, 
however,  even  if  they  were  more  frequent,  could  not  seriously 
detract  from  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Creighton  for  a  work 
which  is  a  real  gain  to  English  historical  literature. 


SEVEN  YEARS  AT  ETON* 

The  writer  of  this  volume  tells  us  that  he  will  be  “  no  moralist 
his  book  is  to  be  “  a  holiday  book.”  This  it  certainly  is,  if 
gaiety,  good-humour,  and  liveliness  are  “  holiday  ”  qualities. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  a  better  book  of  its  kind  we  have 

*  S>uen  Years  at  Eton,  1857-1864.  Edited  by  James  Brinsley-Richards.  London: 
Bentley  and  Son.  1883. 
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never  seen.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Eton  beyond  what  has 
been  gained  by  a  pretty  attentive  study  of  its  history  daring 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  we  recognise  at  once  a  picture  which 
is  as  veracious  as  it  is  vivid.  The  Eton  of  the  author’s  recol¬ 
lection  is  not  the  Eton  of  a  remote  past.  Not  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  he  left  it.  The  time  has  been  just  enough  to 
mellow  his  judgments,  without  producing  that,  strange  haze, 
half- sentiment,  half- forgetfulness,  which  often  blurs  the  memories 
of  our  early  days.  A  moralist  he  certainly  is,  even  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  speaks  his  mind  freely  of  men  and  things,  and  is 
quite  the  ideal  friend  of  the  Psalmist,  who  “  smites  friendly  and 
reproves.” 

Now  for  some  of  the  subjects  of  these  recollections.  Even  at 
Eton,  the  work  of  the  school  must  be  allowed  the  first  place. 
“To  enjoy  respectability,”  says  our  author,  “  a  boy  had  need  to 
follow  one  of  the  three  recognised  professions  of  dry-bob, 
wet-bob,  or  sap.”  This  is  putting  the  matter  a  little  too 
favourably,  if  it  is  meant  to  imply  that  the  third  of  these  pro¬ 
fessions  was  on  anything  like  an  equality  with  the  other  two. 
The  evidence  which  a  well-known  Etonian,  by  common  consent 
a  most  competent  witness,  gave  befoi-e  the  Public  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee  tended  to  show  that  “  sapping  ”  was  looked  down  upon  by 
the  public  opiuion  of  the  school.  It  might  be  the  proper  business 
of  a  Colleger,  but  an  Oppidan  who  followed  it  was  lowering 
himself.  Doubtless,  there  was  a  minority  that  approved  the 
better  tilings  which  they  did  not  follow,  and  our  author,  who 
does  not  pretend  that  he  worked,  except  under  compulsion,  was 
probably  one  of  them.  Anyhow,  he  gives  a  prominent  place  to 
the  school  work,  describing  with  much  force  and  liveliness  the 
actual  operation  of  the  system.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that 
even  at  Eton  there  were  masters  who  could  make  their  forms 
do  their  proper  work.  The  author  had  the  unspeakable  advan¬ 
tage — appreciated  vaguely  at  first,  but  very  distinctly  afterwards 
— of  being  under  such  a  master  for  a  year.  But  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  an  exceptional  skill  in  teaching  and  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  were  required  to  make  such  a  master,  and  that  to  these  had 
to  be  added  an  uncommon  steadfastness  of  principle,  making  him 
stick  to  his  point  in  face  of  the  odious  comparison  of  his  strict¬ 
ness  with  the  prevailing  laxity.  Such  paragons  are  not  to  be 
found  every  day,  and  no  school  can  be  in  a  sound  condition 
where  teachers  of  average  ability  and  constancy  of  purpose  can¬ 
not  achieve  a  fairly  satisfying  success. 

The  subject  of  work  naturally  suggests  the  subject  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  punishment  at  Eton  very  often  meant  flogging. 
Of  this  theme,  we  have  copious  and  amusing  illustrations.  One 
admirable  story,  of  which  every  one  must  wish  that  it  were  true, 
relates  how  a  young  fellow,  just  about  to  join  his  regiment,  was 
condemned  to  the  birch.  His  pride  rebelled,  and  he  left  the 
school.  But  his  father  sent  him  back.  When  he  arrived,  he 
found  the  Head  Master  had  started  for  Switzerland.  He  bought 
two  birches,  packed  them  iu  his  portmanteau,  and  followed  him  ; 
missed  him  at  Geneva,  and  again  at  Lausanne,  and  finally,  after 
an  exciting  chase,  came  up  with  him  at  the  monastery  of  Mount 
St.  Bernard.  Touched  by  this  persistence,  the  Head  Master- 
consented  to  his  request,  flogged  him  in  the  refectory,  in  the 
sight  of  the  monks,  received  the  customary  bank-note,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  Murray’s  Guide  to  the  Alps  as  a  leaving-book. 
Another  good  story  has  already  been  in  print ;  nevertheless — or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  therefore — we  venture  to  repeat  it.  A 
youngster  (our  curiosity  is  whetted  by  being  told  that  he  sits  iu 
Parliament)  was  told  by  his  friends  that  fresh  walnut-juice 
would  render  the  skin  iusensible  to  pain.  He  followed  the  pre¬ 
scription,  and  anointed  himself,  ignorant  till  too  late  of  its 
better  known  power  of  dyeing.  But  it  worked  in  a  quite  unex¬ 
pected  way  the  predicted  effect.  Dr.  Goodford  “  fairly  recoiled  ” 
from  the  sight,  when  the  boy  was  prepared  for  punishment,  and 
was  so  overcome  with  laughter  when  the  phenomenon  was 
explained,  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  proceed. 

Flogging  naturally  suggests  the  name  of  Dr.  Keate,  for 
whose  memory,  at  least  in  the  capacity  of  a  Head  Master,  the 
author  entertains  but  little  respect.  The  punishment  which  he 
wielded  with  a  brutal  want  of  discrimination  confused,  as  the 
writer  truly  says,  his  pupil's  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Serious 
moral  offences  and  venial  offences  against  a  discipline  which 
was  as  arbitrary  in  some  respects  as  it  was  lax  in  others,  met 
with  the  same  retribution,  which  became  so  common  as  to  lose 
even  its  vulgar  attribute  of  terror.  In  other  respects,  he  was 
deplorably  deficient.  He  contributed  nothing,  except  it  may  be 
by  accident,  to  form  the  characters  of  those  who  came  under  his 
authority.  He  could  not  keep  decent  order,  with  all  his  terrorism, 


even  in  his  own  form.  Even  the  narrow  scholarship  of  the 
school  sank,  while  it  was  under  his  care,  in  a  deplorable  degree. 
Yet  he  contrived  to  achieve,  and  still  retains,  a  fame  which  has 
been  denied  to  men  abler  and  better  in  every  way.  The  grim 
humour  which  is  the  easy  accomplishment  of  tyrants  associates 
him  with  a  number  of  excellent  stories.  And  his  name  clings 
like  a  parasite  to  great  reputations.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  having  flogged,  with  shameful  injustice,  it  may  be  added, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  English  Missionaries,  Bishop  Selwyn  ;  and 
of  having  come  very  near  to  flogging  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  statesmen,  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  this  occasion,  the  per* 
suasive  eloquence  which,  though  the  future  orator  was  only 
fourteen,  had  begun  to  develop  itself,  saved  him.  Gladstone 
minor,  as  he  then  was,  had  omitted  to  mark  down,  as  praepostor, 
the  name  of  a  boy,  who  happened  to  be  a  friend,  as  having  come 
late  into  school.  Iveate  upbraided  him  for  a  breach  of  trust. 
“  If  you  please,  sir,”  was  the  defence,  “  my  prmpostorship  would 
have  been  an  office  of  trust,  if  I  had  sought  it  of  my  own  accords- 
hut  it  teas  forced  upon  me.” 

In  more  than  one  amusing  story,  we  find  the  laugh  turned 
agaiust  this  despotic  wielder  of  the  lash.  One  year,  in  which  the 
floods  were  dangerously  high,  Keate,  w-ho  was  not  supposed  to 
know  officially  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  the  Biver,  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  its  existence  by  forbidding  the  Eight 
to  go  out.  He  heard  that  they  intended  to  defy  him.  They 
had,  in  fact,  hired  a  crew  of  watermen,  dressed  them  up  in  their 
uniform,  and  covered  their  faces  with  masks.  Keate  ran  after 
them,  shouting,  “  I  know  you  !”  “I’ll  flog  you  all !”  The  men 
raised  their  masks,  and  the  head  master  retired,  not  a  little  out 
of  countenance. 

That  Eton  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  this  century,  and 
as  it  continued  to  be  long  after,  should  have  turned  out 
so  great  a  company  of  illustrious  alumni  is  really  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  class  which  frequents  it.  Boys  who 
found  there  very  little  education,  even  in  the  lowest  sense 
of  the  word,  contrived  to  educate  themselves  and  each 
other  ;  nor  did  any  set  themselves  to  this  end  with  more  energy 
and  success  than  the  young  Gladstone  and  his  associates. 
“  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Schooldays  ”  is  the  heading  of  one  of  the  best 
chapters  of  this  volume.  The  writer  gives  us,  indeed,  a  whole- 
gallery  of  portraits,  touched,  for  the  most  part,  with  uncommon 
skill,  and  with  an  art  which  contrives  to  be  personal  without 
giving  offence.  Many  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  juvenile  poems.  It  is  curious 
that  the  author,  who  is  commonly  intelligent  enough  in  such 
matters,  does  not  perceive  that  it  must  have  had  much  about 
the  same  intention  as  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  Anti- Jacobin* 
The  last  stanza  of  the  poem,  which  was  entitled  an  “  Ode  to  the 
Shade  of  Wat  Tyler,”  runs  thus  : — 

“  I  hymn  the  gallant  and  the  good, 

From  Tyler  down  to  Thistlewood  ; 

My  Muse  the  trophies  grateful  sings, 

The  deeds  of  Miller  and  of  Ings. 

She  sings  of  all  who,  soon  or  late, 

Have  burst  Subjection’s  iron  chain, 

Have  sealed  the  bloody  despot’s  fate, 

Or  cleft  a  peer  or  priest  in  twain.” 

Thistlewood  and  Ings  were  hanged  in  1820  for  contriving  the 
Cato-Street  plot  for  assassinating  the  Ministry.  It  would  be 
congenial  to  the  good  sense  of  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  to  ask 
the  Premier  whether  he  still  adheres  to  these  opinions.  Lord 
Randolph,  by  the  way,  figures  in  these  pages  as  an  incarnation 
of  riotous  mischief,  very  amusing  in  a  school-boy,  but  a  little 
out  of  place  iu  a  politician  of  thirty-five. 

The  opinions  expressed  are  for  the  most  part  so  sensible,  that 
we  regret  an  occasional  tendency  to  apologise  for  the  insolence 
to  inferiors  which  is  one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  Eton 
manners.  Most  readers  of  the  story  told  on  pp.  255-7  will 
sympathise  rather  with  the  unlucky  tradesman,  than  with  the 
young  patricians  who  nearly  killed  him,  for  presuming  to  object 
to  their  breaking  his  windows.  Of  other  fault  we  have  little  to 
find  with  a  book  which  is  uniformly  entertaining,  and  often 
instructive.  Before  we  take  our  respectful  leave  of  the  author, 
we  would  invite  him  or  his  editor  to  reconsider  a  very  curious 
foot-note  on  p.  362 : — 

“  Lord  Francis  [Hervey]  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  poet.  In 
the  Final  Schools  at  Oxford,  having  to  translate  a  difficult  passage  in 
Greek,  he  did  it  in  verse.  He  had  not  time  to  do  much,  but  what 
he  did  was  so  good,  that  he  got  full  marks,  and  obtained  his  First 
Class.” 

If  the  examiners  in  the  Final  Schools,  where  no  poets  are  taken 
up,  can  be  so  effectually  propitiated  by  a  poetical  rendering  of 
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•a  passage,  say,  in  the  Ethics  or  the  Politics,  tutors  and  students 
had  better  alter  their  method  of  preparation  without  delay. 


ME.  WHITELAW’S  SOPHOCLES* 

We  have  willingly  given  to  Mr.  Whitelaw’s  volume  the  careful 
attention  which  is  the  due  of  a  conscientious  and  reverent  effort 
to  render  worthily  into  English  a  great  classic.  The  leisure 
which  a  schoolmaster’s  life  affords  might  indeed — so  small  is 
the  public  to  which  such  hooks  appeal — be  more  lucratively 
employed,  but  scarcely  more  honourably  or  usefully.  There  is 
no  such  effective  way  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
any  great  masterpiece  of  language  as  by  editing  or  translating 
it.  The  reader  may  be  content  if  he  comprehends  his  author, 
but  the  editor  or  translator  must  put  this  comprehension  into  a 
practical  shape.  We  do  not  doubt  that  any  class  which  may 
have  the  advantage  of  reading  Sophocles  with  Mr.  Whitelaw  will 
reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  his  labours  as  a  translator. 

We  find  little  or  nothing  to  criticise,  so  far  as  scholarship 
is  concerned,  in  Mr.  Whitelaw’s  renderings.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  discuss  passages  of  disputed  meaning.  We  may 
find  ourselves  differing  now  and  then  from  the  translator,  but 
he  is  perfectly  competent  to  form  and  to  defend  his  own  opinions. 
The  only  positive  mistake  that  we  have  found  is  evidently  due, 
not  to  any  defect  in  the  Greek,  but  to  his  ignorance  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  horsemanship  (an  imputation,  by  the  way,  which  most 
Englishmen  will  judge  far  the  more  serious  of  the  two).  It 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  imaginary  chariot  race  in  which 
Orestes  is  said  to  have  been  killed.  The  original  runs  thus  : — 

“  KetVos  S’  671-’  aiiTTjv  e<rx<xT7)i' 

aei  avpiyya ,  8 e£i6v  t’  ovtls 
SeipaT ov  1 mrov  el pye  rbv  irpoo'Ke'ipei'ov.'’ 

"This  Mr.  Whitelaw  translates  : — 

“  And  ever,  against  the  pillar  where  they  turned, 

Orestes  grazed  his  axle,  and  his  traces 
Loosed  on  the  right  and  tightened  on  the  left.” 

The  turning  was  evidently  from  right  to  left.  To  effect  this, 
the  charioteer,  says  the  teller  of  the  tale,  slackened  the  pull  on 
the  right  horse,  and  tightened  it  on  the  left  or  near  horse.  But 
the  effect  of  this  action  would  be  to  curve  the  near  horse’s  body, 
And  with  it  to  curve,  that  is,  to  slacken,  the  trace,  while  the  out¬ 
side  trace  would  be  simultaneously  tightened.  The  translator 
has,  in  fact,  wrongly  substituted  “  trace  ”  for  “  rein.” 

Of  the  blank  verse  into  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  rendered 
the  dialogue  of  the  plays,  we  have  to  complain  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessarily  rugged  and  harsh.  Here  is  a  specimen,  from  the 
Plectra  (766-787).  Clytaemnestra  has  just  heard  the  false 
tidings  of  her  son’s  death,  and  cries, — - 

“  Zeus,  what  shall  I  say, — this  is  glad  news  to  me, 

Or  dire  news,  and  yet  good  news  ?  Ob,  ’tis  bitter 
That  by  my  own  calamities  I  live. 

Pedagogue.  Lady,  why  does  thy  heart  fail  for  this  hearing  ? 

Clyt.  ’Tis  dire  to  be  a  mother.  Howe’er  unkind 

The  child  of  one’s  womb,  one  cannot  learn  to  hate. 

Ped.  Then  all  in  vain  it  seems  that  we  have  come. 

Clyt.  Nay,  not  in  vain.  How  shouldst  thou  say  in  vain  ? 

If  hither  you  bring  to  me  proof  of  his  death, — 

His  death,  whose  life  from  my  life  sprang,  but  he 
Would  none  of  my  milk,  and  from  my  nursiDg  fled, 

And  lived  an  alien,  and  since  he  went  from  hence 
Saw  me  no  more  ;  but  called  me  murderess 
Of  his  father,  and  with  dire  reckoning  menaced  me, 

So  that  the  kind  sleep  neither  by  night  nor  day 
Covered  my  eyes,  but  still  the  tyrannous  time 
Seemed  ever  to  drag  me  onward  to  my  doom. 

But  now,  for  on  this  day  I  am  rid  of  fear 
From  him  and  from  this  maiden,  who,  worse  plague, 
Dwelt  with  me,  sucking  from  me  day  by  day 
My  sheer  heart’s  blood, — now,  now,  methinks,  in  peace, 
Untroubled  by  his  threats,  my  days  shall  pass.” 

Here  are  twenty-two  lines,  and  nine  of  them  have  eleven 
syllables  (not  reckoning  those  that  have  a  superfluous  syllable 
at  the  end),  and  one  has  twelve.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
syllables  it  would  be  possible  to  shorten  or  elide.  An  occa- 
■sional  licence  of  this  kind  may  be  granted  even  to  verse  that  is 
meant  for  reading,  not  for  recitation.  In  genuine  dramatic 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  actual  stage,  it  is  still  more  common. 
But  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  has  conse¬ 
quently  made  his  verse  exceedingly  unmelodious.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  this  has  been  done,  sometimes-  at  least,  of  set  purpose. 
Why  the  wholly  superfluous  article,  not  at  all  required  by  the 
sense,  and  a  positive  offence  to  the  sound,  in  the  line, — 

“  So  that  the  kind  sleep  neither  by  night  nor  day  ”  ? 
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\\  hat  kind  of  affectation  is  this,  to  spoil  a  verse  by  introducing 
a  word  which  no  one  would  think  of  using  in  prose  ?  Must  we 
seek  for  an  explanation  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume,  which 
expresses  the  writer’s  obligations  to  Mr.  Browning  ?  No 
student  of  the  Greek  drama,  certainly  no  one  who  seeks  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  English  form,  can  afford  to  neglect  Mr.  Browning’s 
admirable  studies  from  Euripides.  But  much  as  may  be  learnt 
from  him,  he  is  of  all  masters  the  most  dangerous  for  a  disciple 
to  imitate,  as  dangerous  as  Carlyle  would  be  to  a  young  writer 
of  English  prose.  Again,  even  if  we  allow  the  dramatic  licence 
to  verse  never  intended  for  the  stage,  is  this  speech  of  Clytaem- 
nestra’s  a  fit  occasion  for  its  use  P  Can  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
broken  by  passion  P  Not  so.  It  is  a  long-meditated  defence,  for 
she  must  have  often  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her  son’s 
death,  and  was  prepared  to  justify  the  unnatural  calm  with 
which  she  heard  it. 

We  have  said  “unnecessarily  harsh,”  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  can 
give  us  melody  in  verse,  when  he  pleases.  There  is  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  this,  from  the  opening  scene  of  the  Philodctes : — 

“  Deeds  now,  not  words  ;  thine,  to  perform  the  rest, 

And  seek,  not  far  from  hence,  a  cave  that  looks 
This  way  and  that,  whereof  at  either  mouth 
A  man  may  sit,  to  feel  the  winter’s  sun ; 

And  breezes  cool  in  summer,  fraught  with  sleep, 

Coarse  through  the  tunnelled  chamber  of  the  rock. 

And  lower  down,  a  little  on  the  left, 

A  springing  fountain  mark,  if  still  it  flows.” 

Or  this,  later  on  in  the  same  play  : — 

“  0  two-mouthed  aspect  of  the  cave  I  know, 

Robbed,  and  without  the  means  to  live,  to  thee 
I  must  return,  and  there  beneath  thy  shade 
My  lonely  life  shall  waste  itself  away  ! 

And  no  winged  bird,  no  mountain-roaming  beast, 

These  shafts  shall  slay,  but  I  myself  shall  die 
Unhappy,  and  make  a  feast  for  these,  whereby 
I  once  was  fed  ;  they  whom  I  hunted  then 
Shall  make  their  prey  of  me,  and  I  shall  render 
My  life  a  forfeit  for  the  lives  of  them, — 

Slain  by  this  all  so  guileless-seeming  man.” 

This  is  smooth  enough  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  joassionate  utterance,  to 
which  a  rougher  rhythm  might  have  been  appropriate. 

The  choral  odes  and  recitations  have  been  rendered  into 
unrhymed  verse,  which  follows  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
the  original.  There  is  much  very  meritorious  work  in  this  part 
of  the  translation.  The  language  is  often  adequate  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek,  and  is  never  quite  unworthy  of  it.  Mr. 
Whitelaw  does  not  reach,  indeed — who  could  hope  to  reach  ? — 
the  exquisite  music  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  unrhymed  verse, 
in  his  drama  of  Her  ope,  but  he  has  acquitted  himself  well ; 
and  he  is  here,  as  indeed  he  is  everywhere,  admirably  faithful. 
Here  is  part  of  the  joyous  song  into  which,  most  unreasonably, 
but  to  the  reader’s  gain,  the  chorus  breaks  forth,  when  the  dark 
secret  of  Oedipus’  birth  is  just  about  to  be  revealed  : — - 

“  Tby  mother,  0  fair  son, — 

Some  mountain  nymph  was  she, 

In  fadeless  beauty  clad, 

Whom  Pan  upon  the  mountain  saw  and  loved  ? 

Or  her  to  his  embraces 
Did  Lycias  woo  and  win  ? 

For  well  our  pastoral  lawns  he  loves  ! 

Or  else  Kyllene’s  lord, 

Or -Bacchus,  who  delights 
The  mountain-heights  to  haunt, 

Did  some  fair  nymph  of  the  Heliconian  train 
(His  playmates  best-beloved) 

Leave  on  the  hills  his  babe  for  him  to  find  ?” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Epics  and  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Adapted  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  W.  Wagner  by  M.  W.  Macdowall,  and  edited  by  W.  S.  W. 
Anson.  (Sonnenschein.) — Among  the  legends  collected  in  this 
volume,  some  of  the  most  interesting  are  those  which  the  great 
sound-poet  whom  Germany  and  the  Western  world  have  lately  lost 
chose  for  the  speech -substance  of  the  wonderful  creations  in  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  art,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mind 
were  sought  to  be  moved  to  simultaneous  and  adequate  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  beautiful,  as  perceived  by  the  intellect  and  the  intellectual 
senses.  The  legends  themselves  call  for  no  particular  remark.  They 
are  fairly  well  told,  and  adequately  represent  the  original  stories  as 
given  by  Dr.  W.  Wagner  in  the  work  from  which  they  are  adapted. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  less  interesting  than  those  contained  in  Mr. 
Anson’s  former  volume,  “  Asgard  and  the  Gods,”  but  the  story  of  the 
Nibelungs,  the  tale  of  Sigurd’s  daring,  of  Gudrnn’s  love,  and  Regin’s 
falsehood,  bears  repetition,  even  after  the  wonderful  alliterative  and 
rhymed  verse  in  which  Mr.  Morris’s  genius  has  cast  them.  Of  the 
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Carolinian  and  Arthurian  legends,  the  treatment  is  somewhat  meagre ; 
and  in  the  version  of  “  Tannhiiuser,”  which  closes  the  volume,  we 
miss  much  of  the  intrinsic  grace  and  charm  of  that  poetic  myth. 
The  book  is  well  got-up,  and  amply  illustrated ;  some  of  the  wood- 
cuts  are  full  of  spirit,  and  of  the  indefinable  chill  and  weird  gloom, 
of  the  sense  of  pain  and  conflict,  rather  than  of  joy  and  hope, 
characteristic  of  Northern  folk-lore. 

Valentina  :  a  Sketch.  By  E.  C.  Price.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — 
This  is  a  remarkable  story,  with  one  great  defect,  which  prevents  it 
from  taking  the  high  place  among  recent  works  of  fiction  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  This  defect  is  the  repetition  of  the 
device  by  which  the  hero  of  the  story,  a  very  attractive  person,  in 
spite  of  his  fatal  indecision,  twice  over  loses  his  chance  of  marrying 
Valentina.  The  strain  on  probability  is  too  great,  especially  as  the 
characters  and  the  other  incidents  are  all  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
good  sense,  good  taste,  and  moderation,  with  truly  artistic  skill.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  of  a  rare  and  delightful  kind  in  the  story,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  heroine  is  a  charming  creature,  her  gentle  waywardness,  her 
sweet  impulsiveness,  her  faultless  refinement,  combining  with  her  bright 
originality,  to  make  her  fascinating  to  the  reader  almost  to  the  point 
of  pain,  for  one  shrinks  from  contemplating  Valentina  in  the  ruthless 
hands  of  her  tormentor.  From  the  first,  we  know  the  end  must  be 
tragic ;  such  a  girl  as  the  author  puts  before  us  with  really  vital  and 
vivid  force  is  not  of  the  “staying”  kind,  in  the  race  of  life.  There 
is  no  silliness,  no  sentimentality,  but  much  feeling  and  passionate 
pain  in  the  story  ;  while  the  pathos  and  realism  of  the  brief  episode  of 
Valentina’s  first  marriage,  and  poor  “  Billy’s  ”  death,  the  girl’s  entire 
ignorance  of  her  kind  and  indulgent  husband’s  state,  and  her  un¬ 
intentional  exactingness,  are  quite  admirable.  We  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  about  Valentina,  so  well  as  the  author  has  said  the  following, 
putting  the  words  into  the  month  of  the  sister  of  the  poor  girl’s 
faithful,  unrewarded  lover  : — “  Her  story  is  one  of  those  which 
people  reading  it  would  call  unnatural,  as  well  as  sad.  It  is  like  some 
of  the  saddest  of  the  old  tales,  where  a  man  falls  in  love  with  a 
goddess,  or  a  mermaid,  or  a  fairy,  and  giving  his  life  up  to  her  who 
has  no  use  for  it,  walks  on  earth  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream.  From  all 
I  have  ever  heard  of  her,  and  all  her  picture  says,  this  woman  must 
have  been  like  one  of  those  enchanting,  irresponsible  beings  from  a 
borderland.” 

Snakes  :  Curiosities  and  Wonders  of  Serpent  Life.  By  Catherine 
C.  Hopley.  (Griffith  and  Farran.) — Miss  Hopley  gives  us  in  her  in¬ 
troduction  an  almost  pathetic  account  of  the  difficulties  which  she 
encountered  in  inducing  the  publishers  to  favour  her  effort  to  write 
about  snakes.  They  represented  the  prejudices  of  the  public, 
which  -was  unwilling,  they  were  sure,  to  read  anything  about 
creatures  so  hideous  and  alarming.  But  the  tide,  it  seems,  is 
turning,  and  we  may  even  expect  to  find  the  fancy,  once  so  eccentric, 
of  keeping  snakes  for  pets,  becoming  general.  Miss  Hopley’s 
interesting  book  should  certainly  recommend  the  creatures  with 
which  it  deals  to  the  notice  of  the  curious.  She  has  studied  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  she  has  watched  to  good  effect  the  fi.De 
collection  of  ophidians  which  the  London  Zoological  Society  possesses. 
The  skilful  illustration  of  scientific  description  by  these  personal 
experiences  is  a  specially  attractive  feature  of  the  book.  What  Miss 
Hopley  has  seen  herself  is  naturally  supplemented  by  what  she  has 
heard  from  the  intelligent  men  w'ho  act  as  keepers  to  the  serpents. 
Very  curious  things  these  men  sometimes  see;  as,  for  instance,  the 
swallowing  of  a  rat-snake,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  by  a 
python.  The  rat-snake  fastened  on  a  rabbit  which  was  meant 
for  the  python.  The  python  also  began  to  eat,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  rat-snake,  swallowed  him  also.  Fortunately,  a  keeper 
observed  the  transaction  before  it  was  completed.  Only  a  foot  was 
left,  when  the  keeper  seized  the  python  and  made  it  open  its  mouth, 
an  assistant  pulling  meanwhile  at  the  victim.  The  victim  was  re¬ 
moved  without  injury,  and  immediately  showed  its  vitality  by  swal¬ 
lowing  a  rat.  We  hope  that  any  lingering  prejudices  on  the  part  of 
the  public  will  disappear  under  the  influence  of  this  charming  volume. 
People  may,  at  all  events,  read  about  snakes,  even  if  they  cannot  get 
as  far  as  watching,  much  less  keeping  them.  We  must  confess  for  our¬ 
selves  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  Miss  Hopley’s  height  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  could  not  contemplate  the  swallowing  of  singing  finches 
by  her  favourites. 

How  to  Decorate  Our  Ceilings,  Walls,  and  Floors.  By  M.  E.  James. 
(George  Bell  and  Sons.) — This  useful  and  tasteful  manual  cf  instruc¬ 
tions  has  the  merit  of  proposing  “arrangements”  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  householders  of  moderate  incomes.  In  the  main,  we 
agree  with  the  author’s  theories,  and  like  his  suggestions,  but  there 
is  always  the  dreary  difficulty  of  the  smoke  in  the  way  of  the  piquant 
prettiness  with  w'hicli  he  would  invest  our  sombre  houses,  and  we 
can  hardly  help  admitting  a  fatally  recurring,  despondent  conviction 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  leave  things  so  that  the  dirt  may 
show  least,  and  mix  most  pleasantly  with  surfaces.  To  those  who 
can  shake  off  this  despondency,  we  recommend  the  precepts  of  Mr. 
(or  Mrs.  or  Miss)  James. 


Rebecca ;  or,  a  Life’s  Mistake.  By  R.  Dansey  Green  Price. 
(Roworth  and  Co.) — This  is  a  story  of  how  a  Welsh  gentleman  of 
blood  and  estate  wooed  and  wedded  a  Welsh  peasant  girl,  whose 
brother  was  a  “  Rebecca,”  and  “  wanted  ”  for  a  desperate  salmon¬ 
poaching  affray;  how  the  romantic  marriage  did  not  quite  “do,”  on 
account  of  the  perverse  and  narrow  views  of  society,  so  that  the- 
pair  (to  do  them  both  justice,  unrepentant)  retired  to  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  there  to  live  happy  ever  afterwards.  The  simplicity  and 
good-faith  of  the  writer,  whose  notions  of  literary  composition  are 
elementary,  disarm  criticism  as  much  as  his  humility  deprecates  it. 
We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  understand  why,  feeling  himself  incom¬ 
petent  to  write  a  story,  as  he  freely  admits,  he  should  have  made  the 
attempt.  The  only  motive  that  appears  on  the  surface  is  Mr.  Price’s 
desire  to  dedicate  a  book  to  the  Rev.  Lister  Venables,  and  we  can 
hardly  admit  this  to  be  an  adequate  justification. 

Political  Economy  Examined  and  Explained.  By  Arthur  M.  Smith. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.) — “  The  Free-trade  theory  is  constructed 
upon  an  egoistic  system  for  producing  idleness,  instead  of  being, 
like  Protection,  founded  upon  an  altruistic  system  for  increasing 
labour.”  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Smith’s  most  characteristic  utterances 
of  the  theoretic  kind ;  his  practical  policy  seems  to  be  included  in 
the  recommendation  to  the  Conservative  party  to  introduce  pro¬ 
tection  into  Ireland.  This  is  a  novel  panacea,  but  it  is  not  so 
amazing  as  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  posing  as  an 
enthusiastic  altruist,  with  his  proposition  for  adding  twenty 
millions  or  so  to  the  incomes  of  the  landlords  by  imposing  duties  on 
imports. 

Handbook  of  the  Jones  Collection  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.) — This  handbook  is  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  It 
is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  full,  agreeably  written,  instructive  without 
being  pedantic,  and  as  pleasant  as  a  story.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  costs  too  much  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  very  class  to  whom  it 
would  be  most  valuable,  the  working-men,  who  might  see  in  the 
costly  and  beautiful  objects  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  nation 
what  great  things  have  been  done  by  handicraftsmen,  as  well  as  de¬ 
signed  by  ai’tists.  There  are  materials  in  this  very  interesting  Hand¬ 
book  for  a  series  of  popular  lectures,  to  the  address  of  the  artisans. 
Why  should  not  some  Jones  Collection  conferences  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  ?  We  entirely  share  the  view  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  compiler  of  the  Handbook  about  letting  it  be  known  how 
costly  many  of  the  objects  were.  It  may  be  inelegant,  unsesthetic, 
but  it  is  eminently  natural,  to  like  to  know  what  things  cost. 

This  Work-a-day  World :  Thoughts  for  Busy  People.  By  E. 
Wordsworth.  (Hatchards.) — This  sound,  excellent  little  book — a 
reprint  of  short  lectures  to  girls  in  factories  and  other  centres  of 
industry — is  described  by  its  author  as  “  a  humble  attempt  to  aid 
those  who  live  in  this  work-a-day  world  not  merely  to  look  beyond  it,, 
but  to  look  into  it.”  The  purpose  and  the  execution  are  alike 
admirable. 

Faithful  to  the  End:  the  Story  of  Emil  Cook’s  Life.  Adapted 
from  the  French  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) — There  is  too  much  gush  about  this  biography  of  a  good, 
pious,  and  eminent  man.  It  has  the  fault  of  the  French  pietistical 
school, — over-uDctuousness.  M.  Emil  Cook  was  a  French  Methodist 
preacher,  who  led  a  most  useful  and  exemplary  life,  underwent  many 
trials,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  especially  during  the  period  of 
the  Commune  in  Paris  in  1871.  He  appears  to  have  been  singularly 
free  from  the  exaggerated  and  over-emotional  tone  which  has  un¬ 
fortunately  been  lent  to  this  memoir  of  him.  The  adapter  has  done 
her  work  w’ith  better  will  than  judgment,  and  if  the  chapter-headings 
are  of  her  own  application,  we  cannot  compliment  her  on  them ;  wfr 
do  not  think  M.  Emil  Cook  would  on  his  own  account  have  borrowed 
so  freely  from  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  White  has  added  to  his  series  of  “  Grammar-school  Texts  ” 
the  Epodes  and  Carn^en  Seculare  of  Horace.  (Longmans.) — The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Epodes  can  scarcely  be  met  in  an  adequate  way  by 
the  vocabulary  which  Dr.  White  appends  to  his  editions ;  nor  indeed 
are  they,  however  presented  by  an  editor,  suitable  reading  for 
grammar-schools,  though  they  are  interesting  to  older  students.  Dr. 
White  has  expurgated  them,  but  not,  in  our  judgment,  sufficiently. 
The  eleventh  epode  might  very  well  have  disappeared,  and  the 
fifteenth  contains  at  least  one  gross  passage  which  offends  against 
the  debita  pueris  reverentia.  Familiarity  with  the  Classics  seems 
sometimes  to  produce  a  curiously  hardening  effect  on  the  minds  of 

editors. - We  commend  to  the  notice  of  teachers  a  very  useful  little' 

manual,  A  Select  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Etymology,  by  W.  H.  Williams, 
M.A.  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.)  It  is  a  volume  of  unpretending 
size,  but  full  of  well  chosen  and  useful  information. 

Saint  and  Sybil.  By  Mrs.  Pirkis.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)— Mrs.  Pirkis 
improves;  she  writes  more  carefully,  and  sees  her  people  more 
plainly  than  she  did  at  first.  There  are  fewer  violent  delights  in 
this  novel,  and  consequently  a  less  imperative  demand  for  violent 
ends.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  the  characters  are  sympathetic- 
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Novels. — After  Long  Grief  and  Pain.  By  “Bita.”  3  vols. 
(Tinsley  Brothers.) — These  three  volumes  contain  three  tales,  a  fact 
of  which  we  have  no  warning  on  the  title-page.  This  is  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  the  first  had  been  spun  out  till  it  filled  the  three, — a 
feat  quite,  we  should  say,  within  the  writer’s  capacity.  But  then 
the  reader  should  be  warned.  Everything  about  the  three  stories 
seems  very  familiar.  The  ornaments  of  stylo  may  be  very  fine,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  new.  Surely  we  have  read  before  how  “  the 
great  stars  shone  above  us  in  the  blue  width  of  the  stretching 
heavens,  and  the  white  moon  hung  like  a  silver  lamp  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloudless  sky  ”  ?  Then  the  machinery  of  the  stories  is  certainly 
old.  How  often  have  we  been  asked  to  pity  the  heroine  who  is 
called  upon  to  save  a  bankrupt  father  or  a  felonious  brother  by  marry¬ 
ing  the  man  whom  she  does  not  love,  while  she  is  separated  from  the 
man  of  her  heart  by  letters  intercepted,  or  even  forged  !  As  for  the 
scene,  full  of  passion  that  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  virtue, 
in  which  the  true  lovers  bid  an  eternal  farewell,  the  printers 

might  almost  keep  it  in  type.  “  Rita’s  ”  facile  pen  might, 

if  we  remember  accurately  her  previous  work,  be  better  employed 

than  in  making  up  again  these  well-worn  materials. - Great 

Grandmother's  Days;  a  Tale  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  By  Eleanor 
L.  de  Butts.  (Remington.) — There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  this 
story.  Such  a  struggle  as  that  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798 
suggests  to  this  tale-writer  genuine  elements  of  tragedy.  Here  we 
have  brothers  fighting  on  different  sides,  and  a  woman  loving  against 
her  will  one  whom  she  believes  to  be  an  enemy  of  her  country.  Miss 
De  Butts  makes  a  skilful  use  of  good  materials,  and  constructs  a 

really  interesting  tale. - A  Noble  Name.  By  B.  H.  Buxton  and 

W.  W.  Fenn.  3  vols.  (F.  V.  White  and  Co.) — The  longer  tale, 

occupying  the  first  and  second  of  the  three  volumes,  was  the  joint 
work  of  Mrs.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Fenn.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about 
it.  The  surprise  which  breaks  upon  ns  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume 
is  one  which  practised  novel-readers  will  have  anticipated,  and  the 
denouement  is  according  to  rule.  Meanwhile,  the  story  is  worked  out 
with  fairly  satisfactory  skill.  There  is  something  pathetic  about  the 
helplessness  of  poor,  blind  Philip,  and  the  heroine,  Lina  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  average  of  her  kind.  The  short  tales  which  occupy 
the  third  volume  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Fenn,  and  do  credit  to  his  pen. 
There  is  little  that  is  new  about  them,  indeed,  we  are  reminded 
more  than  once  of  well-known  narratives ;  but  they  are  certainly 
readable,  and,  now  and  then,  even  striking.  Of  the  last,  “  The  Boat¬ 
house  on  the  Island,”  we  would  remark  that  the  details  of  a  ghost 
.story  ought  to  be  scrupulously  exact,  and  that  a  dish  of  trout  was 
not  a  likely  dish  to  be  found  on  the  table  of  a  house  on  the  upper 
Thames  in  the  month  of  October.  The  weirdness  of  the  story  “  The 
Whisper  in  the  Wood  ”  is  marred  by  the  thought  that  there  was  no 
real  necessity  for  the  dead  man’s  spirit  to  take  so  much  trouble  about 
the  missing  will.  The  Courts  would  certainly  have  granted  probate 
where  there  was  an  existing  copy,  and  the  lawyer  who  drew  it  still 

alive  to  testify  how  the  original  had  been  lost. - The  City  of  Three 

Spires.  (Bemrose  and  Sons.) — “A  marriage  entered  upon  otherwise 
than  with  the  benediction  of  the  Church — resulting  in  the  lack  of 
grace  and  guidance  in  fulfilling  its  duties  in  the  training  of  a  family 
— is  the  great  lesson  of  the  tale.”  It  turns  out  that  the  unlucky 
couple  were  not  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  being  married  in  a  registry 
office.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  deacon,  when  it  should 
have  been  performed  by  a  priest.  We  cannot  recommend  the  author 
to  persist  in  the  business  of  tale-writing,  but  she  might  compose  a 
successful  little  book  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  twenty- 
fifth  article,  “  Of  the  Sacraments,”  is  manipulated  in  the  “  non- 
natural-sense  ”  direction  with  much  courage.  (Yol.  I.,  281-2.) 
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LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SPRING  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS. 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 
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FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  153  per  piece. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  291  T34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  cau  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphaz  rd  plan  of 
selection,  generally  employed  by  the  me  e  vendor,  is  the  canse  of  most  oases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes "  I  have  tried 
the  principal  opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Osoir  J.  Thorpe,  M.A.,  of  Christ’s  Church, 
Camberwell,  writes  "  Mrs.  Thorpe  has  been  greatly  benefited  from  the  use  of 
your  Spectacles  ;  they  cool  and  rest  the  eyes,  and,  in  con  equence,  the  brain,  and 
thereby  the  tendency  to  s-vere  headache:  from  wb  oh  she  has  long  suffered  have 
been  lessened.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  hive  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &o.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S., Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Eudsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  aro  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lauranoe.  Pamphlets—"  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free. 
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APOLLINARIS. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 
Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  August,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY.” 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  a3 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depeuds  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


Third  and  Enlarged  Edition,  cloth,  2s. 

ERRORS  and  TERRORS  of  BLIND  GUIDES.  The 

Popular  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Pain  Refuted.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Cr.  Wilkins, 
M.A.,  LL.M.  (Cambridge). 

“  A  powerful  statement  of  the  argument  against  everlasting  pain.”— Church 
Times. 

Contents  : — Mischievous  Effects  of  the  Popular  Doctrine. — Opposed  to  the 
Teaching  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church  of  England. — Opposed  to  the  Voice  of 
Nature.— The  Old  Theory  of  Punishment  and  the  New. 

Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


MRS.  CARLYLE’S  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Now  ready,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  price  36s,  cloth. 
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OF 

JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE. 

PREPARED  FOR  PUBLICATION  BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE, 

AND  EDITED  BY  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURE.  1883.— 

A  COURSE  of  TWELVE  LECTURES  on  “Tlie 
ORIGIN  and  GROWTH  of  RELIGION,  as  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  by  the  REFORMATION,  in  its  RELATION 
to  MODERN  THOUGHT  and  KNOWLEDGE,”  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  B.A.,  of 
Live! pool,  at  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  Langham 
Place,  on  the  following  days,  viz. : — Wednesday,  18th, 
Monday,  23rd,  Wednesday,  25th,  Monday,  30th,  April ; 
Wednesday,  2nd,  Monday,  7th  Wednesday,  9th,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  16th,  Monday,  21st,  Wednesday.  23rd,  Wednes¬ 
day,  30th,  May;  and  Monday,  June  4th;  at  5  p.m. 
Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  by  ticket, 
without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the 
Lectures  are  requested  to  send  their  Names  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C  ,  not  later 
than  April  10th,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date 
tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall 
will  accommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Beard  at  Oxford  in  the  Music  Room,  Holywell 
Street,  at  4.30  p.m.,  on  each  of  the  following  days, 
viz.  Tuesday,  17th,  Friday,  20th,  Tuesday,  24th, 
Friday,  27tb,  April  ;  Tuesday,  1st,  Friday,  4th,  Tues¬ 
day,  8th,  Friday,  11th,  Tuesday,  15th,  Friday,  18th, 
Tuesday,  22nd,  and  Friday,  25th,  May.  Admission 
to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  ticket. 
PERCY  LAWFORD, 

Secretary  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees. 


BILL  for  the  PROHIBITION  of 

VIVISECTION.  APRIL  4th,  UNITED 
PRAYER  . — The  Friends  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  Cause 
are  invited  to  join  in  Special  Prayer  for  the  success  of 
Mr.  Reid's  Bill.  For  a  Paper  of  Suggestions,  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  “Ashley  Grove  ”  Prayer  Society, 
Box,  Wilts;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Anti- 
Vivisection  Society,  180  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  In 
accordance  with  the  above  invitation,  a  Meeting  for 
Prayer  will  be  held  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Tuesday,  April  3rd,  at  3  o’clock. 


A  LADY,  good  Linguist,  Artistic,  not 

Musical,  well  connected,  wishes  situation  as 
COMPANION,  where  there  is  plenty  to  do.  Has 
travelled  much.  Excellent  references. — “A.  B.  C.,” 
care  of  Bunny  and  Danes,  High  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

King  edward  the  sixth’s 

SCHOOL,  Birmingham. 

The  Governors  of  this  School  being  about  to 
APPOINT  a  HEAD  MISTRESS,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Girls’  High  School,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  September 
next,  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates 
are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
the  16th  day  of  May  next,  twenty-five  printed  copies 
of  tlieir  Applications,  and  of  any  Testimonials  which 
they  desire  to  submit.  The  Salary  consists  of  a  fixed 
paymeut  of  £300  per  annum,  together  with  a  capita¬ 
tion  fee  of  £1  on  every  girl  in  the  School,  provided 
that  the  maximum  salary  shall  not  exceed  £.500  per 
annum.  A  salary  of  £400  per  annum  will  be 
guaranteed  for  the  first  four  years. 

Further  particulars  mav  be  obtained,  on  application 
to  the  SECRETARY,  King  Edward’s  School,  New 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  March  21st,  1883. 

Holly  hill,  hampstead,  n.w. 

— WANTED,  in  April  or  September,  iD  a  small, 
First-class  Ladies’  School  (Unitariau),  an  English 
Lady  of  about  35,  as  RESIDENT  GOVERNESS.  She 
must  be  thoroughly  well  eduoated,  and  have  experience 
in  the  superintendence  of  young  people.  A  genial 
temperament  and  sound  judgment,  with  refined  culture, 
are  specially  important.  Ladies  studying  for  examina¬ 
tions  are  ineligible.  Apply  by  1  etter  to  Miss  NORTON. 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  iu  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

TTNIYERSITY  COLLEGE,  London 

U  SCHOOL. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  APRIL  10th.  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  competed  for  early  in  July. 
Prospectuses  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

rnHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

JL  SHIRE  — BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

I>  OSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

V  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  Will  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  June  26tb.  Value  from  70  Ouineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age,  Juniors, 
14*  ;  Seniors,  15J.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matic?.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

3BRETHERNE  HOUSE,  29  York 

-  Place,  Portman  Square.— PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  for  the  Public  Schools.  The  SUMMER 
TERM  will  BEGIN  on  MONDAY,  April  2nd.  Mr. 
EDWARD  BLAIR  will  be  at  home  during  the  After¬ 
noon  of  the  First  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  in 
April,  and  can  be  seen  at  other  times  by  appointment. 


D 


R„  PUSEY  MEMORIAL  FUND. 


Total  amount  required  ...  ...  £50,000 

Total  amount  paid  or  promised  £21,000 
List  of  Sums  of  Ten  Pounds  and  upwards  Subscribed 
between  January  20th  and  March  14th,  1883  : — 

Rev.  J.  A.  Ashworth  . £20  0  0 

Warden  of  All  Souls’ College,  Oxon.  ...  10  0  0 

Mr.  Augustus  Arthur  .  10  10  0 

Mr.  R.  Jones  Bateman .  10  10  0 

Rev.  F.  Raymond  Barker  ...  ...  500  0  0 

Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  Daughter  of .  50  0  0 

Rev.  Dr.  Bourne .  25  0  0 

Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker,  Bart.,  towards 

Purchase  of  Library  . 10  0  0 

Mr.  E.  B.  Wheatley  Balme  ...  ...  50  0  0 

Misses  Bridges  .  30  0  0 

Mr.  Alfred  Barton  .  50  0  0 

Major-General  Blunt  .  10  10  0 

Rev.  Canon  Birley . 10  0  0 

Lord  Clinton  .  20  0  0 

Baroness  Burdett-Ooutts .  20  0  0 

Rev.  T.  Chamberlain  (2nd  donation)  ...  25  0  0 

Mrs.  T.  Hague  Cook  ...  . .  20  0  0 

Lady  Elizabeth  Clements  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  A.  Colvin  and  Lady  Susanna 

Blunt  . 15  15  0 

Rev.  A.  B.  Cotton . 10  0  0 

A  Curate  .  50  0  0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Daubeny  .  75  0  0 

Rev.  Canon  Driver .  30  0  0 

Friends  . 10  0  0 

Mr.  R*  Few .  25  0  0 

From  New  York,  per  Church  Times , 
in  memory  of  O.  and  E.  B.  Guion  ...  16  0  0 

Lady  Mary  Gordon  .  ...  50  0  0 

Miss  J.  E.  C.  Grove  .  20  0  0 

Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Gibbs .  25  0  0 

Mr.  Robert  Hornell  .  20  0  0 

Rev.  Richard  Harvey  .  15  0  0 

Mrs.  Harvey . 10  0  0 

Mr.  John  Harvey . 10  0  0 

Rev.  J.  E.  Hall  . 10  0  0 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hansell  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  Canon  Hinds  Howell  .  15  0  0 

Hon.  Mrs.  H.  Meynell  Ingram .  300  0  0 

Mr.  Montagu  G.  Kuight .  10  10  0 

Rev.  G.  H.  Kempe . 10  0  0 

Rev.  R.  G.  Livingstone . .  ...  10  0  0 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Designate  of 

Llandaff  ...  15  0  0 

Mr.  Frederick  Lambert .  50  0  0 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lambert  . 10  0  0 

Miss  Monk  ...  ...  10  0  0 

Mr.  H.  W.  Mozley .  20  0  0 

Rev.  Aubrey  L.  Moore  .  ...  10  10  0 

Rev.  R.  M.  Marshall  .  ...  10  0  0 

Rev.  J.  F.  Nares . 10  0  0 

Rev.  J.  F.  Nance  ...  ...  10  0  0 

Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Norwich  .  30  0  0 

Rev.  W.  Pulling  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  0  0 

Mr.  J.  B.  Popplewell  .  21  0  0 

Mr.  E.  G.  H.  Palmer  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  C.  J.  Robinson  .  10  0  0 

Miss  Raiue  ...  ...  ...  10  0  0 

Rev.  N.  H.  C.  Ruddock .  10  0  0. 

Mrs.  Rawson  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  0  0 

Rev.  M.  E.  Ruddock  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  Dr.  RiddiDg . 10  0  0 

Lord  Robartes  . 20  0  0 

Rev.  H.  J.  Rush  . 10  10  0 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith . 10  0  0 

Mr.  Aubrey  Scott .  20  0  0 

Rev.  T.  H.  Sotheby  .  25  0  0 

Rev.  Gordon  Salmon  .  20  0  0 

Mr.  J.  F.  Streatfield  . 52  10  0 

Rev.  S.  M.  Scroggs .  20  0  0 

Per  ditto,  “  Friend  **  30  0  0 

Miss  Tipping .  25  0  0 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Twells  .  10  0  0 

Miss  Twells . 10  0  0 

Yen.  Archdeacon  White .  10  0  0 

R;ght  Rev.  Bishop  of  Winchester  ...  20  0  0 

Sir  William  Worsley,  Bart.  (2nd  don.)  ..  10  0  0 

Lord  Windsor  ...  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  H.  H.  Woodward  . 10  0  0 

Hon.  F.  L.  W^od . 10  0  0 

Colonel  Hon.  W.  E.  Sackville  West  ...  25  0  0 

Otfertory  St.  Stephen's  Church,  South 
Kensington,  per  Rev.  J.  P.  Waldo  ...  25  0  0 

Bankers — Messrs.  HO  ARE,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

OLD  BANK,  Oxford. 

Hon.  Treasurer— W.  G.  F.  PHILLIMORE,  86 
Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

Hon.  Sec.  for  Oxford— H.  O.  WAKEMAN,  All  Souls’ 
College. 

Hon.  Sec.  for  London— J.  W.  B.  RIDDELL,  65 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. _ 

err.  AND REWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

lo  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  St.  LEONARD'S 
SCHOOL,  St.  ANDREWS,  N.B.— Head  Mistress, 
Mi-:sDOYE,  Certificated  Student  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge. — This  School  provides  for  the  Daughters 
of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  education,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  House  Girls  received  from  the  age  of  nine. 
NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  MAY  9th. _ 

EDUCATIO  N. —  A  Lady  wishes 

stronglv  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  de¬ 
positions  of  her  pupils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  Engli-h  and  Foreign  Governesses  aud  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils. — Address,  “C.  W.  S.,”  2  St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


FEY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 

Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


Royal  agricultural 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,. 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotlieron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Ma3kelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22nd. 


GROCERS’ 


COMPANY. 


SCHEME  for  ENCOURAGEMENT  of  ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH  in  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  making  of  exact 
recearches  into  the  Causes  of  import  nut  Diseases,  and 
into  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented  or 
obviated,  the  Grocers’  Company  have  adopted  a 
Scheme  under  which  they  propose  to  offer  for  competi¬ 
tion  three  Research  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of 
£250  per  annum,  tenable  for  one  year  with  eligibility 
for  reappointment.  The  Court  of  the  Company 
intend  to  appoint  to  Two  of  these  Scholarships  in  May 
next,  and  persons  who  may  wish  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  appointment  at  that  time  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  applications  not  later  than  the 
last  day  of  April.  The  Scholarships  are  open  only  to 
British  subjects  under  the  age  of  35.  Applications 
must  be  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C.,  from 
whom  in  the  meantime  particulars  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Appointments  can  be  obtained  on  written 
application. 


Under  the  same  Scheme,  and  with  the  sirai  object 
in  view,  the  Grocers’  Company  also  propose  to  offer 
for  competition,  once  in  every  four  years,  a  Discovery' 
Prize  of  the  value  of  £1,000.  Tue  Prize  is  to  b°>  open 
to  uuiversal  com;  etition,  British  and  Foreign.  Iu  the 
month  of  May  next,  the  Court  of  the  Company  wdl 
announce  the  subject  proposed  for  the  fi  st  competi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  terminate  at  tli*  end  of  1886  ;  aud  at 
the  time  of  announcing  the  subject,  they  will  announ  ©■ 
t  e  full  conditions  of  the  competition.  Meanwhile, 
sue  ■  of  the  coudhi  ns  as  are  hitherto  settled  will  be 
communicated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  on 
request  m  ide  as  above. 


So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Scheme  will 
invoWe  scientific  con  iderations.  the  Court  of  the 
Company  pro  ose  to  act  with  the  advice  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  eminent  scientific  men,  and  the  following 
gent.l  men  have  kindly  consented  to  form  the  first 
committee: — John  Simon,  C.B  ,  F.R.S.,  John  Tyn¬ 
dall,  F.R.S.,  John  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Preparatory  school  for  boys, 

38  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 
Conducted  by  Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation 
for  the  Public  Schools.  References  to  parents.  The 
SUMMER  TERM  will  begin  on  MONDAY,  April  9th. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  Ladies),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street. 
EASTER  TERM  will  begin  on  THURSDAY,  April 
12th.  B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


YVELL1NGTON  COLLEGE.— There 

VV  will  be  an  ELECTION  in  OCTOBER,  1883, 
to  a  DURAN  D  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  about 
£60  a  year.  This  is  confined  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Sons  of  Iudim  Officers;  also  to  FIVE  OPEN 
SC  HOLARSHIPS.  Candidates  must  be  under  14  and 
over  12.  on  June  1st,  1833.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
the  BURSAR,  Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 


Morning  preparatory 

CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  (ex¬ 
clusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The 
SUMMER  TERM  will  COMMENCE  MONDAY, 
April  9tli.  New  Bojfs,  3;  Junior  Class,  3j;  Upper 

School,  4. 


I) ADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLAR- 

V  SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOURSCHOL  AR- 
j-'HiPS  wdl  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Ex; unination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14  on  January  1st,  1883.— 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIuN  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(i>y  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  po-t  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  't  the  rate 
of  10s  er  100,  on  applica’ion  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub -eruptions  aud  Donations  towards  the 
Fund-*  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVEltlE,  and  CO  ,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


March  31,  18S3.] 
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G<  UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 

T  OFFICE, 

11  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — John  It.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman— Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Carter, 
Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Dcvas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquliar, 
Bart. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  John  G. 

Hubbard,  M.P. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 


Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  M.P.  [Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock, 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
S.  Hope  Morley,  Esq. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
Augustus  Provost,  Esq. 
Henry  Yigne,  Ksq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  Marsden. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  C.  G.  Browne. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up 

and  invested  . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  .  2,911,000 

Total  Annual  Income,  over  ...  517,000 

N.B.— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Lady  Diy 
should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  “fficc,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  day  of  April. 

Accidents s— ei  cornhill. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 34  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

SU  N  LIFE  OFFICE. 

BONUS  RESULTS. 
Participating  Policies. 

The  Profits  now  being  distributed  are  exceptionally 
large,  and  average  a  return  in  cash  of  31  per  cent,  on 
the  Premiums  paid  during  the  last  five  years,  or  an 
addition  to  the  sums  assured  of  56  per  oent.  of  such 
premiums. 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

REDUCTION  of  PREMIUMS. 
Non-participating  Policies 

May  now  be  effected  on  a  new  and  further  reduced 
scale. 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

TONTINE  BONUS  ASSURANCES. 

Very  Low  Rates, 

Policies  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  now 
issued  at  premiums  very  little  in  excess  of  the 
Society's  Without- profit  Rates,  which  entitle  holders 
to  the  profits  arising  from  them  by  way  of  Tontiue 
Bonus,  payable  with  the  -um  assured  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  who  attain  the  age  of  70  years  and 
upwards  A  full  explanation  of  the  scheme  will  be 
orwarded,  on  application  to 

J.  G.  PRIESTLEY,  Actuary. 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  * .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  ...  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
■or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lotlibury,  London,  E.C. 


rpHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — S  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  Loudon. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  again.-t  Los  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mild  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  vavriens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 

Autotype  fine  art  gallery, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy.  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 

STUDIORUM ;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times,  Athenceum ,  Academy,  Portfolio ,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  121  pp.,  price  6d,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  t lie  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  ef  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  homo  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD  :— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  bad  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  case3,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


T5RYANT  AND  J^/£AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


JT)RYANT  AND  jyj’AY’S  j^ATCHES. 


T>RYANT  AND  j^JAY’S  .jyj"ATCHES. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  aud  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


WE  HAVE  NOTICED 

THE  GREAT  DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED  IN  OBTAINING  REALLY 
GOOD 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

We  have  determined  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by 
supplying  these  Articles  DIRECT  to  CONSUMERS 
at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  carriage  paid. 

Samples  and  Price  List  Free.  Cash  with  order. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealees, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING 


IRKS. 


BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  dt&tioner  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  aud  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 


PARIS,  1878. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


B 


BAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE, 


S 


^  OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


DOTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


jgSSENCE  of  BEEP,  BEEP  TEA, 
rp.URTLE  SOUP, aud  JELLY,  and  other 


S 


SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 
MAYFAIR,  W. 


GOOD  TEETH. 

Use  the  delightful  liquid  Dentifrice  and  Mouth- 
wash, — 

QANABALM. 

U)  — This  is  the  only  Oriental  preparation  that 
preserves  the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  Carriage 
free,  on  receipt  of  Is  3d  in  stamps  or  postal  order.— 
H.  SAWYER,  226  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS  are  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  of  remedies.  The  seasons  change  and 
circumstances  vary,  but  these  remedies  can  always  be 
used  with  certainty  and  with  safety.  Eruptions, 
rashes,  and  all  descriptions  of  skin  diseases,  sores, 
ulcerations,  and  burns  are  presently  benefited  and 
ultimately  cured  by  these  healing,  soothhiL’,  and  put  i- 
fying  medicaments.  The  Ointment  rubbed  upon  the 
abdomen  checks  irritation  in  the  bowels,  averting  and 
curing  diarrhoea  and  other  disorders  of  the  intestines 
frequently  prevailing  through  the  summer  and  fruit 
seasons.  Heat  lumps,  blotches,  pimples,  inflammations 
of  the  skin,  muscul  u-  pains,  neuralgic  affe.tions,  and 
enlarged  glauds  can  be  effectively  overcome  by  using 
n  lloway’s  remedies  according  to  the  instructions 
accompanying  every  packet. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READ ING 
SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cooks’  Signature  oa  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 
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THE  SPECTATOR, 


[Marcli  31,  1S83 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

APRIL,  1883,  No.  DOCCX.  Price  2s  6d. 
Costents. 

The  Millionaire.  Part  I. 

Autobiographies— No.  VII.,  Madame  Roland. 
Fledrette. 

Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot. 

Romsdal  Fiord.  By  “  J.  A.  F.” 

The  Ladies  Lindores.  Part  XIII. 

A  Sibylline  Leaf. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


T 


^HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  theFORTH- 
COM.NG  NUMBER  <-f  tie  above  Periodical  mu-t  be 
forwarded  to  tie  PnbHsher  by  the  10th,  and  BILLS 
by  the  12th  APRTL. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  _ 

T7VNTHRONEMENT  at  CANTER- 

\  j  BURY. — See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  posted)) : 

|  View  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  Toledo  ;  Sketches  in 
|  Italy  ;  and  Selected  Design,  Finchley  Board  School- 
Floods  and  their  Remedy — Locomotiou  in  London — 
|  International  Competitions— Electrical  Transmission 
of  Power— Reclamation  of  Land — Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Art,  &c. — 16  Catherine  Street,  and  all  News- 
1  men. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LI 

PURE,  MILD,  ami  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  'Genuine. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*„*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ASK  FOB 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.  — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 


SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 


D  R. 


DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 


Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  ths  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  otf  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address> 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BRAY  A  IS’  DIALYSED 

F  E  R 


IRON. 


PURE  IRON  AND  OXYGEN  WITHOUT  ACID. 


B  R  A  V  A  I  S  . 


THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Letter  from  a  Physician  to  Two  London  Hospitals. — “  Londoii,  February  19th,  1877. — 
“  Bravais’  Dialysed  Iron  was  introduced  to  my  notice  in  September,  1875,  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Havre,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively  since.  Although  a  strong  solution  of  iron,  it  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  is  taken  readily  by  children.  It  does  not  constipate,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion  or  injure  the  teeth,  and  has  all  the  good  effects  of  iron,  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  I  think  it  an  EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  PREPARATION.” 

SOLD  by  all  the  PRINCIPAL  CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 
in  Bottles  in  portable  Card  Cases,  prices  4s  6d  and  3s  each. 

The  New  Atmospheric  Drop  Measure  affixed  to  the  spare  cork,  and  supplied  in  each  case, 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ever  opening  the  bottle  when  in  use. 

N.B. — Pamphlet,  with  full  instructions  as  to  doses,  &c.,  in  each  case. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D  ’  S 
MAGNESIA. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London, 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infanta, 


Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  6.— APRIL. 

Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Pavn.  Chapters 

23-26. 

Wind-force,  A' d  Tow  it  is  Measured.  By  J.  K. 

J  augh  on. 

A  Northman's  Story.  By  Mrs.  Farr,  Author  of 
“  D  rothy  F._  x,”  a  c. 

“The  Jessamy  biuD-’.”  By  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Lo  hian  Tin  s.  By  James  Purves. 

The  Flower  of  March.  By  George  Milner,  Author 
of  “  (’  uutry  P  ensure?.’1 

The  Treasure  of  1  ranchard. — Part  I.  By  R.  L.. 
Stevencon.  Chapter*-  1.-4. 

***  Yo  .  I.,  >  ovember,  1882,  April,  1883,  n  w 
read’ ,  8yo,  700  pp.,  price  5s,  cloth.  Cloth  cases  for: 
binding  Vol.  I.  cm  be  obtained  through  all  Book¬ 
sellers,  prPe  Is  6d. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

The  nineteenth  century^ 

for  APRIL,  1883,  price  2s  6d. 

The  Land  of  Promise:  a  Fable.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lytton. 

Practicable  Socialism.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  A* 
Barnett. 

Oor  National  Balance-sheet.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  Son  ?  By  Major-General. 
the  Hon.  W.  Feilding. 

Isaiah  of  Jerusalem.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  Highland  Crofters.  By  Professor  John 
Stuart  Blackie. 

Is  the  Christianity  of  England  worth  Pre¬ 
serving.  By  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning. 

An  Unsolved  Historical  Riddle.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 
The  Suppression  of  Poisonous  Opinions.  (Con¬ 
cluded.)  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Servants  of  the  Sick  Poor.  By  Florence  Craven. 
The  Future  “  Constitutional  Party.”  By  the 
Right  Hon.  the  E  irl  of  Dunraven. 

England  and  South  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  John 
McKenzie. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co,  London. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

282,  for  APRIL,  price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard's  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps.  16-IP; 
Libel-i  aw  Reform.  By  James  Neville  Porter. 

The  Siege  of  Potchefstroom.  By  Colonel  R.  W.  C. 

Win  sloe,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 

A  Red-Indian  Revenge  Raid.  A  True  Story.  By 
A.  H.  Paterson. 

Recollections  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury.  By 
One  Who  Knew  Him. 

Ezv.  By  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  Canadian  Study  of  “  The  Princess.”  By  Ernest 
Myers. 

A  Wintry  Sonnet.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

Patent  Medicines.  By  Henry  Win.  Hubbard,  L.R. 
Coll,  ot  Physicians,  London,  Vice-President  St, 
Mary’s  Hospital,  W. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 

rfvHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW,. 

for  APRIL. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  French  Army.  By  H.  Barthdlemy,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Military  History  at  Saint  Cyr. 

The  Affirmation  Bill.  By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Production  and  Life  of  Books.  By  C.  Kegan 
Paul. 

Departments  of  Agriculture.  By  IV.  E.  Bear. 

A  Tour  in  the  Troad,  By  Professor  R.  C.  Jebb. 
Lord  Lawrence  and  the  Mutiny.  By  General  Sir 
Henry  Norman.  K.C.B. 

The  European  Terror.  By  Emile  de  Laveleye. 
Phantasms  of  the  Living.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and 
Edmund  Gurney. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  on  Russian  Diplomacy.  By 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

Workmen’s  Trains  and  the  Passenger  Duty.  By 
Francis  W.  Buxton,  M.P. 

The  Budget  :  What  Mr.  Childers  should  do.  By 
A.  J.  Wilson. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street, 

W.O _ 

Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  280. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

APRIL.  With  Illustrations  by  George  du 
Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contents. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chaps.  5-7. 

Early  Spring  in  California. 

Richard  Crashaw.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 

Azenor.  By  Lewis  Morris. 

A  Study  in  Fool  Literature  :  the  “  Ship  Of 

Fools.” 

Animal  Mythology  ;  or.  Stories  of  Birds  and 
Beasts. 

No  New  Thing.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  29. 
“PeooaYi!” — Chap.  30.  A  Fiasco. — Chap.  31.  Tom 
Stanniforth  gives  Some  Trouble. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Quarterly,  price  2s  61. 

rPHE  MODERN  REVIEW, 

I  Contents  of  No.  14,  APRIL,  1883. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France.  By  a  French  Catholic  Priest. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  By  Professor  J. 
Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A. 

The  Overstrain  in  Education.  By  R.  A.  Arm¬ 
strong,  B  A. 

The  Correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 
By  the  Editor. 

The  Lawbreaker.  By  Caroline  Haddon. 

Discourses  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thom.  By  John 
Robberds,  B.A. 

Man  and  his  Relatives  :  a  Question  of  Morality. 
By  A.  Armitt. 

Memory  and  Personal  Identity.  By  the  Hon. 
Roden  Noel. 

Was  Garibaldi  an  Ill-used  Hero  ?  By  G.  S.  Godkin, 
London:  James  Ciarke  and  Co.,  13  and  14  Fleet 
Street. 
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Now  ready,  price  7d,  Part  II.  of 

LETTS’S 


FOUR  NEW  NOVELS, 

NOJF  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


GEORGE 

NEW 


BELL  AND  SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUSEHOLD 

MAGAZINE. 


Opinions  of  the  Press  on  No.  1 

The  Spectator  says: — “It  furnishes  us  with  a 
practical  guide  in  all  the  departments  of  life.’’ 

The  Times  says  : — “  The  design  of  the  magazine  is 
novel,  and  its  price  is  cheap.’* 

The  Daily  News  says : — “  A  domestic  magazine  in 
the  widest  tense  of  the  term.’* 

The  Manchester  Examiner  says : — “  Profusely  and 
excellently  illustrated.’* 

And  Hundreds  of  others. 


Unquestionably,  for 


u 

A 


SE,  COMBINED  with  ELEGANCE, 

and 

MUSEMENT  with  INSTRUCTION, 

LETTS'S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  is  uu- 


equalled. 


/CONTENTS  of  PART  IT. 

“The  Squire's  Grand-daughters.”  Chaps. 
4,  5,  and  6.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 

Home  Farm  :  Poultry.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N 
Architecture  :  How  I  Built  my  House.  By  W.  H. 
Wood,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Household  Law  :  Taking  a  House.  By  Dr.  Griffiths, 
M.A. 

The  White  Chrysanthemums  :  a  Story  for  the 
Girls.  By  Louisa  C.  Moulton. 

Gardening  Calendar.  By  W.  E-.irly,  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

A  Portable  Propagating  Frame.  By  C.  Goard. 
Sick  Room  :  its  Conditions.  By  a  Consulting 
Physician. 

Bill  of  Fare  for  April.  By  A.  G.  Payne. 
Furnishing.  By  Cbas.  Messent. 

Games,  Sports,  and  Exercises.  By  Thomas  Archer. 
How  to  Furnish  a  Workshop.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 
Fashions.  By  Elise  Ollif.  Object  Lesson,  Sunday 
R  ading,  Poetry,  Editor’s  Study,  Answers  to 
Correspondents,  &c. 


G<  IVEN  AWAY  with  PART  II. 

C  A  Complete  Set  of  Forms  for  Keeping  Accounts 
of  the  Expenditure  of  April,  on  a  new  plan  ;  also 
Forms  and  Counterparts  for  the  Wa-hing  for  the 
Month.  Price  7d,  of  all  Booksellers.  Specimen 
Parts,  8  stamps. — Letts,  Son,  and  Co.  (L  mi  ted), 
London  Bridge,  E. 


rpHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY 

_L  REVIEW,  No.  CLIV.  APRIL.  Piice  6s. 
Contents. 

1.  The  Troe  Character  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

2.  Welsh  Education  and  the  Established 

Church  in  Wales. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. 

[4.  The  Late  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

5.  Shakspere’s  Immortals. 

6.  Muratori. 

7.  Thought  and  Speech. 

The  Future  of  English  Politics. 

9.  The  Political  Survey  of  the  (Quarter. 

10.  Contemporary  Literature. 

Loudon:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


TOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE, 

O  APRIL,  1883.  Edited  by  D.  Hack  Tube,  M.D., 
aud  George  H.  Savage,  M.D.  Price  3s  6d. 

Contents. 

Relative  Cost  of  Large  and  Small  Asylums.  By 
Henry  Raytier,  M.D. 

On  the  Recovery  and  Death  Rates  of  Asylums, 
as  Influenced  by  Size  and  other  Circumstances. 
By  T.  A.  Chapman,  M.D. 

On  the  Character  and  Hallucinations  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  By  William  W.  Ireland,  M.D. 

Miliary  Sclerosis.  By  J.  W.  Flaxton,  M.D. 

The  Data  of  Alienism.  By  Charles  Mercier,  M  B. 
Marriage  in  Neurotic  Subjects.  By  Geo.  H. 
Savage,  M.D. 

On  the  Mental  Condition  in  Hypnotism.  By  D. 
Hack  Take,  M  D. 

Cases  of  Feigned  Insanity  and  Acute  Loss  of  Memory. 
— The  Punishment  of  the  Insane. — County  Boards 
Bill  and  Pensions  of  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums. 
—  Reviews.  —  Retrospects.  —  Correspondence.  — 

Obituary,  &c. 

London :  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington 
Street. 


TOURNAL  of  EDUCATION, 

O  No.  165,  Contents  for  April. 

1.  General  Aims  of  the  Teacher.  By  Canon 

Farrar. 

2.  Vocal  Music  in  Schools.  Part  II. 

3.  Natural  Science  in  Schools  :  Chemistry.  By 

It.  Elliot  Steel. 

4.  Flo r i. mel.  Part  III. 

5.  Nineteenth-Century  Cento. 

6.  Reviews  :  Mrs.  Gardiner’s  French  Revolution  ; 

Tonic  So’-fa  Movement,  by  Sedley  Tnylor,  &c. 

7.  Correspondence.— Science  in  the  Irish  Inter¬ 

mediate  Examinations,  &c. 

8.  Translation  Prizes  :  Heine's  Reisebilder  ; 

Vauvenargues’  Maxims. 

9.  Occasional  Notes  :  Schools  and  Universities, 

lducation  Society,  &e. 

Price  6d,  post  free,  7d. 

London  :  John  Walker  and  Co.,  96  Farringdon 

Street,  E.C. 


The  ADMIRAL’S  WARD.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander,  Author  of  “The 
Wooing  o’t,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

UNSPOTTED  from  the  WORLD. 

By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Godfrey,  Author  of  “  My 
Queen,”  &c. 

“  Mrs.  Godfrey's  reputat’on  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
very  touching  story.” — Athenieum. 

HONEST  DAVIE.  By  Frank 

Barrett,  Author  of  “  Folly  Morrison,” 
&c.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkably  thrilling  narrative  of  intrigue  and 
adventure.” — Daily  Ttlegraph. 

WILFRED’S  WIDOW.  By  the 

Author  of  “Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal.” 
2  vols. 

“  Brisk,  clever,  and  very  readable.” — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


HERZOG’S  EN  CYC  LOP/ED  I  A. 


Now  ready,  Volume  II.,  price  24s. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  or  DICTIONARY  of 

BIBLICAL,  HISTORICAL,  DOCTRINAL,  and 
PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY.  Based  on  the  “  Real 
Encyklopadie  ”  of  Herzog,  Plitt,  and  Hauck. 
Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 


HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH.  By  Philip  Schaff.  D.D.  Section 
First— APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY,  A  D.  1-100. 
In  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  21s. 


Just  published,  Third  Edition,  8vo,  10s  6d. 

The  TRAINING  of  the  TWELVE ;  or, 

Exposition  of  Passages  in  the  Gospels  exhibiting 
the  Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  under  Discipline  for 
the  Apostleship.  By  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 


Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  TRIPARTITE  NATURE  of  MAN : 

Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body.  Applied  to  Illustrate  and 
Explain  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  the  New 
Birth,  the  Disembodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual 
Body.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M.A. 


Edinburgh  : 

T.  and  T.  CLARK  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  3s  6d. 

TREASONABLE  APPREHENSIONS 

JLV  and  REASSURING  HINTS.  Papers  designed 
to  attract  attention  to  the  Nature  of  Modern 
Unbelief,  and  to  meet  Some  of  its  Fundamental 
Assumptions.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Footman,  M.A. 

Field  and  Tuer,  Ye  Leadenhalle  Presse  ;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  aud  Co. 


“TYXCRUCIATINGLY  FUNNY,” 

JjJ  says  the  World ,  is  *  ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS 
SPOKE,  OR  A  JEST  IN  SOBER  EARNEST.’  This 
book  forms  the  first  of  Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer’s 
New  Vellum-Parchment  Shilling  Series  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Literature. — Ye  Leadenhalle  Presse,  50 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  of  every  Bookseller  in 
the  Kiugdom. 


With  Illustrations,  12s  6d. 


G I  LASS  in  the  OLD  WORLD:  By 

[  M.  A.  Wallace-Dunlop.” 


“  By  far  the  most  comprehensive,  comprehensible, 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining  book  on 
old  glass  that  has  yet  been  published  in  English.” — 
Saturday  Rtview. 

London  :  Field  and  Tuer,  ye  Leadenhalle  Presse, 
50  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 


Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Coring  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L  ,  F.C.3.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


London  :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  3s,  Quarterly  ;  Yearly,  12s,  post  free. 

I  N  D.  No.  XXX. 

1.  Psychological  Principles.— I.  J.  Wa  d. 

2.  Reaction-time  in  Hypnotics.  Professor  G.  S. 

Hall. 

3.  On  Some  Problems  in  Logic.  M.  Martin. 

4.  “  Natural  Religion.”  E.  Gurney. 

5.  Ethics  and  Sociology.  Professor  W.  Wallace. 
With  Notes  and  Discussions,  Critical  Notices,  Ac. 

Williams  aud  Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Third  Edition,  revised,  demy  8vo,  14s. 

P.  VERGILI  MARONIS  OPERA. 

With  Commentary  by  the  late  Prof.  Coni  noton. 
Vol.  III.,  iEneid,  VII. -XII.,  Third  Edition, 
revised  by  Prof.  H.  Nettleship. 

(London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane  ) 


Second  Edition,  revised,  wide  fcap.  8vo,  hand-made 
paper,  parchment  wrapper,  8s  6d. 

HELEN  of  TROY:  a  Poem.  By 

Andrew  Lang,  M.A. ,  Author  of  “  The  Odyssey 
of  Homer  Doue  into  English,”  “  Theocritus. 
Bion,  aud  Moschus,”  “  Ballades  in  Blue  China,” 
&c. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  II.,  demy  8vo,  15s. 

GRIMMS  (JACOB)  TEUTONIC 

MYTHOLOGY.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  James 
Stephen  Stallybrass.  Vol.  I.,  15-. 

[Fob  III.  in  the  press. 


New  Edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

THEOCRITUS.  Translated  into 

English  Verse  by  C.  S.  Calverley,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 


NEW  ADDITION  to  BOHN'S  CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY,  5s. 

BENTLEY'S  DISSERTATIONS  upon 

the  EPISTLES  of  PHALARIS,  Themistocles, 
Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables  of  iEsop., 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the 
late  Professor  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D, 


In  Bolin’s  Library  binding  or  fancy  cloth,  3s  6d. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

(to  WICLIF).  By  Bernhard  Ten  Brink*. 
Translated  into  English  by  H.  M.  Kennedy. 


Demy  8vo,  21s. 

FOLK  ETYMOLOGY,  a  Dictionary 

of  Corrupted  Words  which  have  been  Perverted 
iu  Form  or  Meaning  by  False  Derivat  on  or  Mis¬ 
taken  Analogy.  By  the  Kev.  A.  S.  Palmer,. 
Author  of  “A  Word-hnnter’s  Note-book.” 

“A  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  stud,y  of  language.” — Athenieum. 

“As  a  whole,  the  work  has  been  admirably  per- 
formed.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  most  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to 
philology.” — Notes  and  Queries. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

GLASS  MANUFACTURE:  Introduc- 

tory  Essay,  by  H.  Powell,  B.A.  (Whitefriars 
Glassworks)  ;  Sheet  Glass,  by  Henry  Chance 
(Chance  Bros.,  Birmingham);  Plate  Glass,  by 
H.  G.  Harr's,  Assoc.  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  3s  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  the  ALDINE  POETS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

VAUGHAN' S  SACRED  POEMS  and 

PIOUS  EJACULATIONS.  With  a  Memoir  by 
the  Rev.  N.  F.  Lyte. 


London : 

G.  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


FULL  CATALOGUES  SENT,  POST  FREE,  to  ALL 
PARTS  of  the  WORLD,  on  APPLICATION. 


3s  6d  or  5s  per  Yol.  (with  Exceptions). — A  Complete 
Set,  in  623  Vols.,  price  £139  10s  6d. 

BOHN’S  LIBRARIES^ 


Containing  Standard  Works  of  European  Literature 
in  the  English  Language,  on 


HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
THEOLOGY. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

With  Dictionaries  and 
comprising  in  all 

FRENCH, 

GERMAN, 

ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, 


SCIENCE. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 
POETRY. 

ART. 

FICTION. 

other  Books  of  Reference. 
Translations  from  the 

SCANDINAVIAN, 
ANGLO-SAXON, 
LATIN,  and 
GREEK. 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS, 

York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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EDWARD  STANFORD’S  NEW  LIST. 


With  27  Maps,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  12a  6d. 

BRITISH  ISLES.— CONTRIBUTIONS  to 

the  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES  ;  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  With  27  Coloured  Maps.  By  Edward  Hull, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland;  Author  of  “The  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

The  SUN,  its  PLANETS,  and  their 

SATELLITES  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon  the  Solar  System, 
read  in  Gresham  College,  London,  in  the  Y’ears  1881-82,  pursuant 
to  the  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  By  Edmund  Ledger, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Barham,  Suffolk,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  94  Woodcuts,  8  Woodbury 
and  Lithographic  Plates,  and  a  Chart  of  Mars. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

COMMUNAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

ECONOMY :  Some  Elementary  Theorems  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  Communal  and  Commercial  Societies,  together  with 
an  Examination  of  the  Correlated  Theorems  of  the  Pseudo- 
Science  of  Wealth,  as  taught  by  Ricardo  and  Mill.  By  John 
Carruthers,  M.Inst.C.E. 

18mo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

WATER  and  its  TEACHINGS,  in  CHEM- 

ISTRY,  PHYSICS,  and  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  A  Suggestive 
Handbook.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  &c. 

Fcap.  folio,  12s  Gd. 

PHYSICS  in  PICTURES  :  the  Principal 

Natural  Phenomena  and  Appliances,  Described  and  Illustrated 
by  30  Coloured  Plates,  for  Ocular  Instruction  in  Schools  and 
Families.  With  Explanatory  Text  prepared  by  Theodore 
Eckarcht,  and  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cros3. 


NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  of  Mr. 
R.  BOS  WORTH  SMITH'S  “  LIFE  of 
LORD  LAWRENCE ”  is  exhausted;  a 
THIRD  EDITION  is  in  Preparation,  and 
will  he  ready  on  April  3rd. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

NEW  WORK  by  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

Ready  this  day,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s  6d. 

CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY. 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  “  Walks  in  Rome,”  “  Days 
near  Rome,”  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  RUSSIAN  NIHILIST  LEADERS. 

Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

UNDERGROUND  RUSSIA.  Revolutionary 

Profiles  and  Sketches  from  Life.  By  Stepniak,  formerly  Editor 
of  Zenilia  i  Volia  (“  Land  and  Liberty  ”).  With  a  Preface  by 
Peter  Layroff.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

I)EADING  CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

V  Price  2a  6d  each. 

A  S  E  S  for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 


MU  DIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 


A  Revised  List  of  New  and  Choice  Boohs  in  Circulation  at  MUDLE'S  SELECT 
LIBRARY  is  Now  Ready,  and  wilt  he  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 

Fresh  Copies  of  All  the  Best  New  Boohs  are  added  from  day  to  day  as  the  Demand 
increases,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided  of  All  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Worhs  as 
they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM,  AND  UPWARDS, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 


Wliat  Hast  Thou  Done  ?  By  J. 

F  tzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  44  Court  Life 
below  Stairs,”  &c. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianelln,”  &c. 

Miss  Cheyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  War.” 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton, 

[Wert  week. 


Also,  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application, 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE. 

*#*  This  Catalogue  comprises  the  Surplus  Copies  of  many  of  the  Best  Books  of  the 
Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  nearly  Two  Thousand  older  Works,  at  the  lowest  current 
Prices. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES :  281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s  61. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING. 

Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

By  EDWARD  ARMITAGE,  R.A. 

London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON  S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room, 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


MR.  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A. 


Mr.  TADEMA’S  Original  Etchings,  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Grosvenor  (Gallery,  and  designed  to  illustrate 
Miss  ZIMMERN’S  “EPIC  of  KINGS,”  are  to  be 
obtained  only  in  the  Editions  de  Luxe  of  that  work,  of 
which  a  limited  number  remain  on  sale  as  under. 

TITHE  EPIC  of  KINGS  :  Stories 

I  Retold  from  the  Persian  Poet  Firdusi.  By 
Helen  Zimmern.  With  a  Prefatory  Poem  by  Kdmun d 
W.  Gosse.  Artist's  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  signed 
and  numbered,  £3  3s  ;  later  impressions,  India  Proofs, 
unsigned,  £2  2s. 


THE  AUTHOR  OP  “JOHN  INGLE- 
SANT.” 


THE  TEMPLE :  Sacred  Poems  and 

Private  Ejaculations.  By  Mr.  George  Herbert. 
"With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  Henry  Shorthoube, 
Author  of  “  John  Inglesant.”  Fourth  Edition,  Fac¬ 
simile  of  Original  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“The  style  of  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  daiuty  little  pre¬ 
face  is,  we  should  say,  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind  ..... 
From  the  delicate  bit  of  word-painting  with  which  it 
opens  to  the  closing  paragraph,  there  is  one  clear 
thought  running  through  the  whole.” — Spectator. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 
17  Holborn  Viaduct. 


64  pp.,  8vo,  price  Is. 

mHREE  LECTURES  on  EDUCA- 

I  TION.  By  F.  G.  Fleay.  Read  at  Newton 
li  ill,  November,  1882.  With  a  Preface  by  Frederic 
II A  RRISON 

Reeves  and  Turner,  196  Strand,  W.C. 
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SOPHOCLES,  TRANSLATED  INTO 

By  ROBERT  WHITE 

Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 

Crown  8vo,  8s  6d. 


ENGLISH  VERSE. 

L  A  W, 

College,  Cambridge. 


“As  a  scholarly  production,  it  loses  little  by  comparison  even  with 
such  work  as  the  translation  of  the  ‘  Ajax’  which  Mr.  Jebb  prepared 
for  the  recent  performance  of  the  play  at  Cambridge  ;  while  Mr. 
Whitelaw’s  power  of  writing  English  verse  is  sufficient  to  convey 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  original  to  those  whose  ideas  of  Greek 
tragedy  must  be  gathered  solely  from  translations.  Mr.  Whitelaw’s 

renderings  are  singularly  close  and  accurate . It  is  an  important 

contribution  to  Sophoclean  literature,  and  scarcely  less  valuable  as  a 
representation  of  Greek  tragedy  in  English  verse.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  His  verse  is  good,  often  very  beautiful,  conveying  admirably  to 


us  a  great  deal  of  the  majesty  and  passion  of  the  original  Greek.” _ 

Mornimj  Post. 

“  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  accomplished  successfully  a  very  difficult  task  ; 
and  though  we  have  already  excellent  translations  of  Sophocles  by 
eminent  scholars,  we  think  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with 
his  predecessors.” — Scotsman. 

“  We  thiuk  that  it  is  by  far  the  best,  most  readable,  most  poetic, 
and  most  unconstrained  English  ‘Sophocles’  which  we  have  seen’. 
The  blank  verse  is  excellent,  and,  we  imagine,  would  suit  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  reciter,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  stage,  as  well  as  it  pleases- 
the  reader.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


RIVINGTONS.  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  LIST. 


Now  ready,  price  Is. 

TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  and  BOOKSELLERS. 

In  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

ANCHOR-WATCH  YARNS.  By  Edmund  Downey. 

This  day,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  6s,  with  Portrait. 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN. 
MOORISH  LOTOS  LEAVES  :  Glimpses  of  Southern 

Marocco.  By  G.  D.  Cowan  and  R.  L.  N.  Johnston.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  10s  6d. 

“  A  book  not  written  by  a  specialist  or  tourist,  but  by  two  English  residents  in 
Southern  Marocco  (of  which  far  less  is  known  than  of  the  northern  provinces),  who 
are  evidently  familiar  with  the  language  as  well  as  with  the  manners  and  customs 

of  the  Moor . ‘Moorish  Lotos  Leaves’  is  well  worth  reading.  Its  style  is 

fresh,  bright,  and  unpretentious.” — Sunday  Times. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

The  NEW  MISTRESS.  A  Tale.  By  a  Popular 

Novelist.  3vols. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR :  a  Brittany  Story.  By 

Austin  Clare.  3  vols. 

“The  interest  of  the  plot  is  considerable . The  sketches  of  life,  manners,  and 

scenery  in  the  wild  Breton  country  are  drawn  with  much  industry,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  author’s  skill,  as  well  as  to  the  conscientious  character  of  his  work.” 
— Ather.&um. 

EBERHARD ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Rathsbeck.  By 

Katharine  Clive,  Author  of  “  In  Spite  of  Fate,”  &c.  3  vols. 

LOVE’S  EMPIRE.  A  New  Romance.  By  a  New 

Writer.  3  vols. 

Miss  ELVESTER’S  GIRLS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  By-ways.”  3  vols. 

“  There  is  no  lack  of  good  work  in  this  novel.” — Spectator. 

“  Certainly  the  cleverest  and  pleasantest  Scotch  novel  I  have  read  for  many 
years.  The  author  is  a  keen  and  kindly  observer  ;  she  has  wit,  humour,  knowledge 
of  life,  and  a  fine  insight  into  certain  sorts  of  char.icter  ;  she  writes  good  Ensrlish, 
aud  better  Scotch ;  her  talent  for  dialogue  is  nothing  less  than  remarkable.” — 
Academy. 

LEMUEL ;  or,  the  Romance  of  Politics.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Cynthia.”  2  vols. 

“A  pleasing  change  from  the  insipidity  and  common-place  of  the  average  novel.” 
— Spectator . 

u  We  believe  that  the  author  of  *  Lemuel  ’  wiU  make  his  or  her  mark  as  a 
novelist.” — Standard. 

AFTER  LONG  GRIEF  and  PAIN.  By  “Rita,” 

Author  of  “  Faustine,”  &c.  3  vols. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s  fid. 

A  A  ISIT  to  CEYLON.  By  Ernst  Haeckel, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena,  Author  of  “  The  Evolution  of  Man,"  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY.  By 

Robert  H.  Scott,  Secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Council,  and  Anthor  of 
Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings,”  &c. 

(International  Scientific  Series. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  c'oth,  25s. 

The  FREE-TRADE  SPEECHES  of  the 

Right  Hon.  CHARLES  PELHAM  VILLIERS,  M.P.  With  a  Political  Memoir. 
Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

”  It  is  well  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  should  be  brought  home  to 
a  generation  which  has  grown  up  since  be  first  pressed  the  question  of  Free  trade 
upon  a  reluctant  Legislature,  and  persevered  till  it  became  the  settled  policy  of  the- 
country  The  publication  of  his  speeches  will  refresh  the  memories  of  his 
countrymen,  and  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  for  reiterating  their  gratitude 
to  him.” — Athenaeum. 

NEW  and  ENLARGED  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  twice  5s. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of 

GOVERNMENT;  as  Set  Forth  by  the  Authorities  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Times.  By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheep.e,  C.B. 

“  Mr.  Tremenheere  gives  ample  evidence  of  his  powers  of  original  thonght,  which 
are  chiefly  indicated  by  the  forcible  contrasts  presented  between  the  utterances  of 

great  writers  on  the  same  points . The  passages  dealing  with  the  lessons  to  be 

drawn  from  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Development  of  the  United  States 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.”— British  Quarterly  Review. 

Limp  parchmeut  antique.  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  6d  per  volume. 

POEMS,  by  ALFRED  TENNYSON.  2  vols.; 

with  Miniature  Frontispieces  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

(The  Parchment  Library. 
Small  crown,  parchment,  5s. 

HYMNI  USITATI  LATINE  REDDITI, 

with  Other  Verses.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

New  nnd  Cheaper  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  c’oth,  5s. 

The  SONG  of  ROLAND.  Translated  into 

English  Verse  by  John  O’Hagan,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supremo 
Court  in  Ireland. 

“  We  have  here,  for  the  first  time,  an  English  version  of  this  noble  poem.  Itpre- 
serves  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  carries  us  away  to  the  strauge  old  time  when 
the  ‘Middle  Ages’  were,  as  yet,  only  beginning.” — Saturduy  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

JOURNEY  to  PARNASSUS.  Composed  by 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Antique  Text,  with  Translation  iutG 
English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by  James  Y.  Gibson. 

New  Edition,  revised,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

RANOLF  and  AMOHIA :  a  Dream  of  Two 

Lives.  By  Alfred  Domett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6.1. 

SOPHOCLES.  The  SEVEN  PLAYS  in 


Monthly,  Half-a-Crown. 

The  contemporary  review. 

Contents  for  April. 

The  English  Military  Power  and  the  Egyptian  Campaign.  By  a  German 
Field-Officer. 

M.  Gambetta  :  Positivism  and  Christianity.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

The  Anti-Vivisectionist  Agitation.  By  Dr.  E.  de  Cyon  and  R.  H.  Hatton. 
The  Gospel  According  to  Rembrandt.  By  Richard  Heath. 

Conseils  de  Prud'hommes.  By  W.  H.  8.  Aubrey. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  By  Major-General  W.  G.  Hamley. 

The  Progress  op  Socialism.  By  E.  de  Laveleye. 

Irish  Murder  Societies.  By  R-chard  Pigott. 

Italian  Politics.  By  Professor  Villai  i. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  for  April,  price  Is. 

HE  EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Rev.  S.  COX,  D.D. 

Contents. 

The  Chronicle  of  Balaam.  By  the  Editor. 

Theological  Teums. — Nature,  God.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ttilloc-b,  D.D. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. 

The  Exegesis  os'  the  Schoolmen.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  E.R.S. 
The  Rom  e  op  the  Exodus.  By  Agnes  Grace  Weld. 

Isaiah  :  an  Ideal  Biography.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells. 

Note  on  St.  Lu  ce  xi.,  14.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A. 

Brief  Notices. 

London:  Fodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


T 


ENGLISH  VERSE.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  Universiry  of  St.  Andrews. 

“  Professor  Campbell  has  done  more  for  the  English  reader  than  merely  to 
offer  him  a  translation  as  readable  as  any  that  exists — to  our  mind,  more  readable,. 

on  the  whole,  than  auy  on  v  hich  we  have  ventured  . His  preface,  especially  the 

criticism  of  Sophocles,  should  be  read  aud  re-read  by  students  of  the  poet.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  SUPPLIANT  MAIDENS  of 

iESCHYLUS.  By  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.  A.,  Assistant-Master  of  Winchester 
College. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  Including  a 

General  View  of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organisation,  and  Discipline.  By 
Joseph  Landon  [Thb  Education  Library. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  F.  A.  White. 

“  Mr.  White’s  ‘English  Grammar’  is  a  very  satisfactory  pie  o  of  work.  The 
author  divides  his  subject  into  three  parts  :  Introduction,  Accidence,  and  Syntax. 

. We  can  recommend  it  as  a  useful  book.” — School  Guardian. 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

The  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  and  PUBLIC 

OPjNION.  Compiled  by  James  Knowles,  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


London:  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE, 
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CHATTO  AND  WINDUSS  NEW  BOOKS. 


WILKIE  COLLINS'S  New  Novel,  “  HEART  and 

SCIENCE  :  a  Story  of  the  Present  Time,”  will  be  ready  on  April  14th,  in  3 
vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library  in  the  Kingdom. 


OUIDA’S  New  Novel,  “WANDA,”  is  now  in  the  press,  and 

will  shortly  be  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  New  Novel,  “MR. 

SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY,”  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be 
ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


ALPHONSE  DATTDET'S  New  Novel,  “PORT  SALVA- 

TION;  or,  the  Evangelist,”  translated  by  C.  H.  Meltzer,  will  be  ready 
immediately,  in  2  vols.  po  tSvo,  12s  ;  and  at  every  Library. 


NEW  NOVELS  at  EVERY  LIBRARY.  Each  in  3  vols. 

The  Captains’  Room.  By  Walter  Besant. 

Self- Condemned-  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 

Of  High  Degree.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

Dust.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Women  are  Strange.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 


NEW  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS,  Now  ready,  post  8vo, 

Illustrated  bosrls. 

The  CHAPLAIN  of  the  FLEET.  By  Besant  and  Rice. 

The  SHADOW  of  the  SWORD.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

JAMES  DUKE.  By  William  Gilbert. 

SEBASTIAN  STROME.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

IVAN  DE  BIRON.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

The  LEADEN  CASKET.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt.  , 

The  REBEL  of  the  FAMILY.  By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 

PAUL  FABER.  By  George  M  icDonald. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD.  By  George  MacDonald. 

PHOEBE’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mrs.  Robert  O’Reilly. 

SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS.  By  James  Payn. 

A  LEVANTI NE  FAMILY.  By  Bayle  St.  John. 

The  TWO  DREAMERS.  By  John  Saunders. 

The  MYSTERIES  of  HERON  DYKE.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 

CRESSIDA.  By  Bertha  Thom's. 

•  PROUD  MAISIE.  By  Bertha  Thoma3. 

The  VIOLIN-PLAYER.  By  Bertha  Thomas. 

WHAT  S HE  CAME  THROUGH.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 


CARLYLE  and  EMERSON. 

The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS  CARLYLE  and 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON:  1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  With  Portraits,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s;  and  at  ever/ 
Library.  Second  Edition  just  ready. 


ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rirnmer. 

With  57  Illustrations,  by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rirnmer,  and  others. 
Square  8vo,  10s  6d. 


NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of 

“Hours  with  the  Players,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s ;  and  at 
every  Library. 


An  OUTLINE  of  the  HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Crown 
8vo,  Is;  cloth.  Is  6d. 


A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 

Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  (**  Mayfair  Library.”)  Po9t  8vo,  cloth,  2s  61. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3<  6d  eacb. 

ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN :  an  Impossible 

Story.  By  Walter  Besant.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

LOVE  ME  for  EVER:  a  Carol  in  Prose.  By  Robert 

Buchanan.  With  a  Front  spiece  by  P.  Macnab. 


NATURE  near  LONDON.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author 

of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.”  Crown 8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 

With  68  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  engraved  by  Swain.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d.  [Immediately. 


The  POETS’  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of 

“  Under  the  Punkah,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 


STORIES  from  the  STATE  PAPERS.  By  Alex.  Charles 

Ewald.  With  an  Autotype  Fac-:imile.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown 
bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


A  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By  Justin  McCarthy, 

M.P.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s 
each. 


SERAPION,  and  other  Poems.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  in  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE.  By 

John  Ashton,  Author  of  “Clnp-books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  &c. 
With  nea-ly  100  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8^o,  cloth 
extra,  7  s  61.  f Immediately. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  WILLIE,  the  Working  Genius.  By 

George  MacDonald.  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Priacess  and  Cardie,”  &c.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Nine  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s  6d. 


The  MAC  LISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  ILLUSTRIOUS 

LITERARY  CHARACTERS.  85  Fine  Portrait*,  with  Descriptive  Text, 
Anecdotal  and  Biographical,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s  6d.  [ Shortly . 


AMERICAN  HUMORISTS.  Including  Washington  Irving, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holme',  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain, 
and  Bret  Harte.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


BIMBI :  Stories  for  Children.  By  Ouida.  Second  Edition, 

square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  cinnamon  edges,  7s  6d. 


BEHIND  a  BRASS  KNOCKER:  Some  Grim  Realities  in 

Picture  and  Prose.  By  Fred  Barnard  and  C.  H.  Ross.  Demy  8 vo,  cloth 
extra,  with  30  Full-page  Drawings',  10s  6J. 


COLIN  CLOUT’S  CALENDAR  :  the  Record  of  a  Summer. 

By  Grant  Allen,  Author  of  “Vignettes  from  Nature.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  63. 


To  the  GOLD  COAST  for  GOLD:  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  Richard  Burton  aud  Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps.  2  vols.  crown  8/0,  cloth  ex  ora,  21s. 


The  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS:  commonly  called 

“  The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.”  A  New  Translation,  with  Copious 
N  Jes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  Hundred  Designs 
by  William  Harvey.  With  Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  3  vol3.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s  6d  each. 


ARABIAN  SOCIETY  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES:  Studies 

from  “  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.”  By  Edward  William  Lane, 
Author  of  “  The  Modern  Egyptians,”  &c.  E  lited,  with  a  Copious  Index  and 
Glossary,  by  Stanley  Lane’-Poole.  Crown  8vo,  cl  >th  extra,  0s. 


SCIENCE  in  SHORT  CHAPTERS.  By  W.  Mattieu 

Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.O.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,”  “  A  Simple 
Treatise  on  He  it,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 


CHAPTERS  on  EVOLUTION.  A  Popular  History  of  the 

D  irwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Development.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Edin.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 


SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  New 

and  Revised  Edition.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 


The  GREAT  PYRAMID;  Observatory,  Tomb,  and  Temple. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s 


FLOWERS  of  the  SKY.  A  New  Edition.  With  55  Ulus- 

trat’ons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  6d. 


MYSTERIES  of  TIME  and  SPACE.  By  Richard  A. 

Proctor.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6  j. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MR.  CHILDERS  made  a  very  interesting  and  clear  Budget 
statement  on  Thursday  night,  the  first  interest  of  which 
was  in  its  striking  exposition  of  the  remarkable  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks,  of  the  remarkable  growth  in 
the  normal  expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  tlie  rela¬ 
tive  achievements  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ments  in  paying  off  and  contracting  Debt.  His  proposal,  which 
is  to  involve  no  immediate  burden,  for  using  the  £5,000,000  odd 
of  terminable  annuities  which  fall-r.i  in  1885  for  the  gradual 
extinction,— when  spread  over  twenty  years, — of  £172,000,000 
•of  Debt,  was  the  most  important  feature  of  his  speech. 
He  leaves  £800,000,  also  falling-in  in  1885,  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation.  Mr.  Childers  further  proposes  to  take 
off  the  additional  l|d.  of  Income-tax  imposed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  expedition ;  he  provides  the  cost  of 
reducing  the  lowest  price  of  telegraphing  to  sixpence  ;  he  reduces 
The  duty  on  silver,  and  make3  arrangements  for  its  abolition,  by 
extinguishing  gradually  the  stocks  that  have  paid  duty  on 
'which  a  drawback  would  be  demanded;  he  takes  off  the  railway - 
passenger  duty  for  all  fares  under  one  penny  a  mile,  condition¬ 
ing  in  return  for  accommodation  for  this  class  of  passengers; 
■and  he  sacrifices  a  trifle  on  tobacco  for  fiscal  objects. 

The  Revenue  accounts  for  last  year,  1882-3,  were  as  follows  : — 


Estimates  (as 
modified  in  July). 

Receipts. 

<0119101113  . 

£19,300,000  ... 

...  £19,657,000 

Excise . 

27,230,000  ... 

...  26,930,000 

Stamps  . 

11,145,000  ... 

...  11,841,000 

Land-tax  and  House-duty... 

2,775,000  ... 

2,800,000 

Income-tax . 

11,662,000  ... 

...  11,900,000 

Post  Office  and  Telegraphs 

8,800,000  ... 

9,010,000 

Crown  Lands  . 

380,000  . . . 

380,000 

Interest  on  Advances . 

1,180,000  ... 

1,218,845 

Miscellaneous . 

4,725,000  . . . 

5,267,611 

Total  . 

£87,197,000 

£89,004,456 

— showing  a  surplus  of  actual  over  estimated  revenue  of 
£1,807,456.  The  total  estimated  expenditure  (including  the 
Supplemental  Estimates)  was  £89,906,000 ;  hut  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  had  fallen  short  of  this,  and  reached  only  £88,906,000, 
and  subtracting  this  from  the  actual  revenue  of  £89,004,456, 
the  surplus  for  the  year  past  was  £98,456,  alter  paying  the 
whole  expense  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  year. 


For  the  current  year,  Mr.  Childers’s  estimates  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


Estimate  of  Expenditure. 

—1883-34. 

Estimate  of  Revenue.— 

1883-84. 

Consolidated  Fund  . 

£31,319,000 

Customs  . . 

.  £19,750,000 

Army . 

15.6U7.COO 

Excise  . 

.  2o  900,000 

Indian  Charges . . 

1,730,000 

stamps . 

11,510,000 

111,757,000 

1  (HO  000 

17/253,000 

1  785  000 

Custoun  . 

2;775;000 

Income-tax  (at  63d.)  . 

.  12,400,000 

Tost  Office  . 

4,124,000 

Post  Office  . 

.  7,400,000 

Telegraphs  .  . 

1,513,000 

Telegraphs  . 

1,750,000 

Packet  ’Service  . 

706,000 

Crown  Lands . 

380,000 

Interest,  &c.,on  Advances 

.  1,185.000 

Miscellaneous . 

.  4,380,000 

£85,789,000 

£88,480,000 

That  would  give  £2,691,000  surplus,  of  which  Mr.  Childers 


disposes  as  follows  : — 

lid.  off  the  Income-tax  .  £2,135,000 

Extra  for  Telegraph  Service  .  170,000 

Partial  Repeal  of  the  Silver  Duty  .  10,000 

Railway  Passenger  Duty  .  135,000 

Tobacco  Duty .  1,000 


£2,451,000 

— which,  deducted  from £2,691,000,  leaves  an  estimated  surplus  of 
£240,000.  _ 

More  discoveries  of  dynamite  have  been  made  this  week.  The 
police  on  Thursday  arrested  a  young  man,  named  Norman,  at 
a  hotel  in  the  Strand,  who  had  in  his  possession  If  cwt.  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  so  pure  that  its  force  would  he  equal  to  that  of  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  gunpowder.  He  maintains  that  he  did  not 
even  know  what  the  stuff  was.  They  subsequently  arrested  a 
second  man,  named  Wilson,  in  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars,  and 
a  companion  named  Gallagher,  the  two  possessing  between 
them  some  £900,  partly  in  American  notes.  They  also 
were  in  possession  of  the  liquid  explosive.  A  fourth,  named 
Dalton,  has  also  been  seized,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
arrest  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  that  the  police  will  now  be 
able  to  track  out  the  whole  conspiracy.  As  a  beginning,  they 
have  arrested  one  Whitehead  in  Birmingham,  whose  rooms 
were  found  to  constitute  a  regular  factory  of  nitro-glycerine. 
This  man  is  believed  not  to  he  a  Fenian,  hut  a  man  who  sells 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the  Secret  Societies.  It  has 
been  found  necessary,  among  other  precautions,  to  increase  the 
rigour  of  watchfulness  over  Windsor  Castle,  which  is  threatened. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  stated  on  Thursday  that  the  newspaper 
accounts  were  correct,  and  that  he  intended  at  once  to  propose 
alterations  in  the  law  affecting  explosives.  Not  the  least 
alarming  part  of  the  affair  is  the  entire  recklessness  with  which 
the  accused  appear  to  carry  their  explosives  about.  Wilson’s 
stock  would  have  laid  Nelson  Square  in  ruins.  The  accused 
are  of  superior  education. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  this  week 
about  the  Tory  leadership, — commencing  with  a  manifesto  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  in  last  Monday’s  Times,  in  which 
he  bitterly  condemns  the  management  of  the  Tory  Party  in  the 
Houso  of  Commons, — more  especially,  if  we  understand  him 
rightly,  the  action  of  Sir  R.  Cross,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith,  and  such 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  lieutenants  as  sometimes  take  up 
Sir  Stafford’s  authority  when  he  himself  is  absent, — and  makes 
a  strong  appeal  for  more  active  leadership,  and  for  leadership 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  attributes 
the  “  English  ”  habits  of  mind  most  needful  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party.  Of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  he  speaks  as  fit  only  for 
leadership  during  a  period  of  neutral  politics.  Of  course,  this 
letter  elicited  a  great  many  vehement  attacks  on  Lord  Randolph, 
and  notably  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  on  Tuesday,  chiefly 
from  the  Conservative  benches,  hut  taken  up  also  on  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House,  in  favour  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though 
the  wish  to  snub  Lord  Randolph  was,  doubtless,  at  least  as 
active  as  the  wish  to  strengthen  Sir  Stafford.  On  the  whole, 
the  discussion  shows  that  the  dispirited  Conservatives  of  the 
country  like  a  leader  who  plies  them  with  stimulants,  like  Lord 
Salisbury,  hut  that  the  cautious  Conservatives  of  the  House  like 
a  leader  who  does  not  require  them  to  make  themselves  need¬ 
lessly  ridiculous  by  tilting  at  windmills  or  crying  for  the  moon. 

The  Attorney-General’s  proposal,  introduced  ou  Monday,  to 
allow  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases — though  open  to  some  objec¬ 
tions,  the  most  serious  of  which  are  that  juries  may  rely  too 
much  upon  the  Appellate  Court  to  correct  their  own  errors  and 
that  the  Crown,  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge,  should  have  an 
appeal  against  perverse  acquittals — is,  we  think,  in  principle 
sound.  The  power  of  pardon,  which  is  valuable,  is  still  retaiued  ; 
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aud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  innocent  men  are  sometimes 
condemned,  or  that  an  acqrfittal  on  appeal  rehabilitates  the 
accused  better  than  a  pardon.  Sir  H.  James’s  statement  that 
in  those  trials  which,  though  nominally  civil,  are  really  criminal, 
cliaiacter  being  gravely  involved,  forty-seven  p-  r  cent,  of  decisions 
are  reversed  on  appeal,  is  a  startling  argument  in  favour  of  the 
change.  He  has,  however,  limited  his  reform  till  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  discuss  it.  Upon  the  ground  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  that  the  Judges  must 
not  be  crushed  with  appeals,  he  confines  the  right  to 
capital  cases,  calculates  the  appeals  at  twelve  a  year,  and  says 
three  Judges  may  settle  them,  by  sitting  together  four  days  a 
year.  What  is  the  use  of  disturbing  a  system  for  which  much 
may  he  said,  especially  on  the  ground  of  the  cheapness  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  for  the  sake  of  a  dozen  capital  cases,  which  are  notori¬ 
ously  more  carefully  tried  by  the  counsel  and  judges,  as  well  as 
by  juries,  than  any  other  ?  The  injustice  which  the  Attorney- 
General  thinks  so  serious  is  done  in  the  cases  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  yet  Sir  H  James  refuses  criminals  so  sentenced 
their  right  of  appeal.  We  trust  the  Grand  Committee  will 
either  extend  the  Bill,  or  drop  it,  till  opinion  is  ripe  for  a  more 
complete  one.  To  secure  to  murderers  a  special  justice  refused 
to  other  criminals  is  a  jest  of  the  grimmest  type. 

Although  the  operation  of  the  Bill  is  limited  to  capital 
cases,  Sir  H.  James  admitted  that  he  hoped  to  proceed  much 
further  by  degrees,  and  tke  debate  turned  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  general  principle.  The  Tory  lawyers  contended  that 
appeal  would  he  mischievous,  as  it  would  so  greatly  increase  the 
expenses  of  defence ;  but  the  general  sense  of  the  House  was 
clearly  that  the  present  risk  of  wrongful  conviction  was  too 
great.  Mr.  Hopwood,  who  closely  expresses  the  popular  mind 
on  the  subject,  made  this  his  chief  point;  and  Mr.  C.  Russell, 
by  no  means  a  sentimentalist,  urged  the  same  plea,  alleging  that 
in  civil  applications  for  new  trials  twenty-five  per  cent,  were 
granted,  and  that  the  Courts,  so  often  wrong  in  questions  of 
money,  could  not  he  always  right  on  questions  of  crime.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  also  declai-ed  himself  greatly  impressed  with 
this  danger,  and  related  one  frightful  case.  He  had  seen 
reason  to  inquire  into  the  appeals  of  two  men  convicted  of  bur¬ 
glary,  and  condemned  to  fifteen  years’  penal  servitude.  He 
found  that  both  were  innocent,  and,  moreover,  that  one  of  them 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  the  same  crime,  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment, had  served  his  time,  and  was 
innocent  all  the  while.  The  man  had  been  robbed  of  his  whole 
active  life  by  unjust  sentences.  The  accidental  suppression  of 
essential  evidence  on  a  trial,  said  the  Home  Secretary,  was  very 
frequent,  one  man  in  particular  having  been  condemned  to  death 
for  arson,  because  circumstances  indicated  that  he  wished  the 
death  which  had  incidentally  occurred.  The  chief  witness,  how¬ 
ever,  went  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  stated  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  mention  in  Court  that  the  accused  brought  up  the  escape- 
ladder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  he  noted,  the  Parnellites 
are  eager  for  the  Bill.  _ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  on  Tuesday  that  a  Committee  of 
five  Members  should  be  appointed  to  form,  with  five  Peers,  a 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  sanctioning  the  Channel  Tunnel.  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
that  this  course  was  necessary,  because  only  Parliament  could 
now  resist  the  Tunnel.  Former  Governments  bad  so  committed 
the  Executive  to  an  international  agreement  on  the  subject, 
that  the  present  Government,  though  it  could  submit  to  Par¬ 
liament,  could  not  proprio  motu  forbid  the  project.  We 
presume  there  are  members  of  the  Government  who  favour 
it,  though  not,  we  trust,  because  they  secretly  hope  for 
the  conscription,  which  the  Tunnel  will  render  indispens¬ 
able.  Fortunately,  neither  the  Joint  Committee  nor  any 
other  Committee  can  do  much  harm.  Parliament  and 
the  people  have  decided  that  Great  Britain  shall  not  be  a 
peninsula  hanging  on  to  the  Continent,  and  with  its  trade 
at  the  mercy  of  any  Fenian  with  a  gallon  of  uitro-glycerine  ; 
and  if  both  the  Front  Benches  joined  to  support  the  Bill,  they 
could  not  carry  it.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  sane 
men  can  support  a  project  which  will  so  increase  all  the  foreign 
embarrassments  of  the  Government,  and  reader  panics  so 
incessant. 


After  the  oratory  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
Birmingham  plunged  yesterday  week  into  tkat  of  Lord 
Bo  ebery  and  Mr.  Chamber! am.  Their  addresses  took  the 


form  of  speeches  to  the  Birmingham  Junior  Liberal  Associ¬ 
ation,  delivered  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall, — the  object 
being,  we  suppose,  truly  described  by  Lord  Rosebery  as 
analogous  with  that  of  the  roll  iu  the  snow  with  which  the 
Russian  bather  sometimes  concludes  the  violent  perspirations 
of  the  hot-air  hath,  and  the  flagellations  which  accompany  it- 
Both  speakers  spoke  well,  but  there  is  necessarily  a  good 
deal  of  confutation  to  be  done  in  such  cases,  which  though  not 
superfluous  considered  in  relation  to  the  audience  addressed,  is 
entirely  superfluous  for  the  careful  student  of  politics.  Lord 
Rosebery  made  a  clever  hit,  when  he  said  that  even  though 
David  made  mistakes,  Israel  preferred  to  he  ruled  by  David  to 
being  ruled  by  Shiniei,  for  Lord  Salisbury  has  certainly  railed 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Shimei.  The  future  of  this  country,, 
said  Lord  Rosebery,  pithily,  rests  “  not  with  the  wasps,  hut  with 
the  bees.”  Nor  could  a  better  description  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
policy  in  general  have  been  suggested  than  that.  A  waspish 
policy  it  has  ever  been,  and  if  ever  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to 
power,  a  wraspish  policy  it  would  certainly  be  again. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  congratulated  the  Conservative  banqueters 
on  their  beefeaters,  their  trumpeters,  and,  above  all,  on  their 
peacocks, — and  generally  on  “  the  mediaeval  mummeries  which 
formed  the  fitting  reception  for  a  statesman  who  was  two 
hundred  years  behind  his  time.”  He  illustrated  Lord  Rosebery’s 
remark  on  the  waspish  character  of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  by 
enumerating  the  wars  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  an 
advocate, — the  Afghan  war,  the  proposed  raid  against  Russia 
iu  Asia,  the  African  wars,  and  finally,  the  Irish  civil  war,  which 
he  virtually  favours.  “  May  we  not  say,  with  Shakespeare,”  said 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  ‘  See  what  a  desperate  homicide  this  Salisbury 
is  ?’  I  say  that  Lord  Salisbury  constitutes  himself  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  a  class  ;  of  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  who  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  whose  fortunes,  as  in  his  case,  have- 
originated  in  grants,  made  in  times  long  gone  by,  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  courtiers  rendered  kings,  and  have  since  grown  and 
increased  by  levying  an  unearned  share  on  all  that  other  men 
have  done  by  toil  and  labour  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  of  which  they  form  a  part.”  He  rather 
unkindly  spoke  of  Mr.  Gibson  as  the  Sancho  Panza  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Don  Quixote ;  and  taking  up  Mr.  Gibson’s  challenge, 
said  that  the  Tory  Party  had  been  labouring  for  a  policy  of 
Obstruction,  and  had  thrown  their  whole  influence  iu  favour  of 
that  terrible  waste  of  time  before  Easter  which  resulted  in  the 
Government’s  having  hut  one  out  of  twenty-five  days  of  session 
at  its  own  disposal, — the  one  in  which  the  Bankruptcy  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time.  Mi-.  Chamberlain  appealed  very 
emphatically  to  the  country  to  support  the  Government,  in  in¬ 
sisting  on  passing  the  few  important  measures  which  they  have 
this  year  introduced.  We  believe  that  that  appeal  will  receive 
something  more  than  a  cordial, — a  thoroughly  enthusiastic 
answer.  _ 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is  very  anxious  to  visit  Lord 
Ripon,audthe  Times  contends  strenuously  that  the  visit  should 
be  allowed,  and  that  the  Ameer’s  requests  should  be  heard  in  a 
“  sympathetic  ”  spirit.  The  Ameer,  it  is  alleged,  wants  “  counten¬ 
ance  and  encouragement,”  in  order  to  strengthen  him  to  keep 
Herat.  It  might  be  discourteous  to  refuse  the  proffered  visit,  and 
Abdurrahman  Khan  may  be  assumed  to  know  his  own  business; 
hut  we,  nevertheless,  question  if  the  project  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  The  Ameer  is  certain  to  ask  something  which 
cannot  be  granted,  and  to  go  away  irritated  by  the  refusal.. 
Moreover,  the  Time!)  forgets  one  cardinal  point  in  the  situation,. 
— the  uneasy  suspicion  with  which  Afghans  regard  any  “  col- 
logueing  ”  between  their  ruler  and  the  powerful  white  Infidels 
to  the  south.  They  believe,  just  as  Greeks  would  have  done,, 
that  he  is  plotting  to  increase  his  ascendancy  by  the  aid  of 
the  barbarians,  and  just  so  far  as  he  is  “countenanced  and 
encouraged  ”  by  the  Indian  Viceroy  he  is  distrusted  by  his  own 
people.  From  the  days  of  Runjeet  Singh,  interviews  between 
an  independent  sovereign  and  a  Viceroy  have  been  followed  by 
demands  from  Calcutta,  aud  the  Afghans  are  not  likely  to 
regard  a  renewal  of  the  old  fatal  policy  with  approval.  The 
seldomer  the  iron  pot  and  the  eartliern  pot  touch  in  mid-stream, 
the  safer  for  the  weaker  vessel. 

A  serious  debate  on  foreign  policy  was  raised  on  Tuesday  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  He  objected  to  a  design  attributed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  of  recognising  Portugal  as  Sovereign  on  the 
Congo,  the  giant  river  which  it  is  now  known  flows  from  Lake 
Tanganyika  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  We  have  explained  the 
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facts  elsewhere.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  proposed  to  forbid  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recognise  any  European  Power  upon  the  Congo.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  refused  to  accept  this,  but  acceded  to  an  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Wodehouse,  which  binds  them  to  make  no  treaty  in¬ 
consistent  with  existing  engagements,  and  with  the  security 
of  the  civilising  and  commercial  agencies  at  work  on  the  Congo. 
Lord  E.  Eitzmaurice,  moreover,  promised  that  the  treaty,  if 
made,  should  protect  commerce  and  the  natives,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  pledged  himself  that  the  previous  concurrence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  obtained.  The  debate  was  remarkable  for  a 
kind  of  explosion  of  horror  against  Portugal  from  all  sides.  The 
•cruelties  tolerated  by  the  Agents  of  that  Power,  and  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  treaties,  whether  of  civilisation  or  commerce,  are  better 
known  in  the  House  than  we  had  imagined.  Even  Lord  E. 
Eitzmaurice  justified  some  of  the  most  serious  charges,  and  we 
should  not  wonder  if  Sir  E.  B.  Morier  found  his  position  very 
uncomfortable.  _ 

A  dispute  has  broken  out  in  the  French  Cabinet  which  is 
not  without  significance.  General  Galliffet,  who  suppressed  the 
Commune  with  such  severity,  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  cavalry  manoeuvres  of  the  year  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
The  Radicals  fancied  that  the  General  might  use  his  extensive 
command  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the  Eepublie,  and 
induced  the  Minister  at  War  to  order  that  the  command  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  senior  General  present.  General  Galliffet 
protested,  and  General  Thibaudin  found  himself  in  the  Cabinet 
in  a  minority  of  one.  He  thereupon  withdrew  his  order,  hut 
lid  not  resign,  and  reduced  the  force  to  he  manoeuvred  to  two 
Divisions.  General  Galliffet  will  still  command,  hut  the  reduced 
force  will  not  he  massed  upon  the  eastern  border.  The 
incident  reveals  the  sleepless  dread  of  the  Army  entertained  by 
the  advanced  Republicans,  who  have  no  Genera],  except  General 
Thibaudin.  They  may  have  reason,  hut  their  mode  of  showing 
their  fears  is  fatal  to  the  Army.  A  General  who  is  publicly  de¬ 
clared  suspect,  yet  retained  in  his  command,  is  a  General  who 
is  wilfully  made  dangerous  to  the  State. 


The  Pall  Matt  Gazette  of  Monday  virtually  withdraws  what  it 
did  say  on  the  subject  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  and 
says  something  very  different.  What  it  asserted  was  that  the 
battle  would  have  to  be  fought  against  the  principle  of  repre¬ 
senting  minorities,  and  not  merely  on  the  anomalies  of  any 
particular  scheme;  and  that  it  would  he  a  test  of  true 
Liberalism  to  repudiate  the  very  attempt,  as  oue  certain  to 
result  “  in  strengthening  all  those  anti-popular  interests  which 
are  always  too  strong  by  their  intrinsic  position.”  What 
the  Pall  Mall  now  says  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  hope 
for  an  exaet  mirror  of  public  opinion,  and  undesirable,  in 
aiming  at  what  is  beyond  reach,  to  establish  so  exact  a  balance  of 
political  forces  that  nothing  can  ever  get  itself  done.  That  is  a 
very  different  matter,  indeed.  We  are,  howrever,  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  most  exact  mirror  of  the  public 
mind  which  we  coulcl  attain  would  result  in  an}"-  such  balance. 
As  a  rule,  public  opinion  is  very  clearly  in  favour  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  policy  or  party  and  against  the  other,  and  a  House  of 
'Commons  that  represented  it  truly,  would  not  be  in  a  state  of 
see-saw  at  all,  hut  in  an  attitude  of  clear  and  vigorous  resolution. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  adopted, 
— not,  however,  without  opposition, — a  resolution  petitioning 
Parliament  against  any  Bill  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
admitting  Atheists  to  either  House.  Why,  then,  do  they  not 
accept  the  logic  of  their  position,  and  ask  at  once  for  a  Theistic 
test  to  he  imposed  on  Members,  one  defining  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  “  God  ”  is  used,  and  pledging  the  Member  taking  it  to  a 
belief  iu  God  in  that  sense  ?  The  present  oath  no  more  excludes 
Atheists  from  Parliament,  than  it  excludes  Agnostics  or  Pan¬ 
theists.  It  does  not  even  exclude  avowed  Atheists  from  Parlia- 
nnent.  It  excludes  only  Atheists  who  happen  to  have  avowed 
their  Atheism  to  either  House.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  premium 
on  hypocrisy,  not  a  prohibition  of  unbelief.  Which  is  it  most 
un-Christian  to  do,  to  put  a  premium  on  hypocrisy,  or  to  remove 
a  barrier  against  unbelief? 

A  very  able  Royal  Commission  lias  reported  tbat  scarlet  is 
not  a  good  eolour  for  Army  uniforms.  It  is  unusually  visible 
to  the  enemy,  as  are  also  black  and  white.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  recommend  that  either  mud-colour,  the  well-known 
khakce  of  the  Indian  Service,  should  be  adopted,  or  that  a  grey 
believed  to  he  unusually  durable  should  be  selected.  The  white 
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facings  and  belts  will  he  made  umber,  aud  the  metal  will  be 
bronze,  instead  of  brass.  They  suggest,  however,  that  scarlet 
may  he  retained  for  full  dress.  The  argument  looks  strong,  and 
has  apparently  been  accepted  by  Lord  Hartington,  but  is  the 
Commission  quite  certain  that  comparative  invisibility  at  a 
certain  distance  signifies  much,  at  a  time  when  field-glasses  are 
so  efficient  ?  The  Prussians  do  not  think  so,  or  that  pickelhaube 
would  be  doomed;  nor  do  the  Austrians,  with  their  white  uniforms. 
If  the  necessity  is  not  strong,  it  is  a  pity  to  abolish  “  the  hue  of 
England’s  war,”  the  thin  red  line,  whose  visibility  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  enemy’s  readiness  to  charge.  We  had  much  rather 
hear,  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  dress,  that  it  was  to  be  one 
which  left  the  men  their  fullest  powers.  Ko  gamekeeper  would 
put  on  those  tight  things. 

Iu  the  exhibition  of  inventions  at  the  Inventors’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Dashwood  House,  Kew  Broad  Street,  there  is  a  smokeless 
fire-place  which  is  worth  notice.  We  know  nothing  of  its 
merits,  but  it  is  said  to  succeed,  and  the  inventor,  named 
Moerath,  deserves  the  credit  of  having  understood  English 
conditions.  We,  being  sentimental  idiots,  do  not  want  a 
close  stove,  but  an  open  fireplace,  which  will  burn  up  its  smoke. 
Mr.  Moerath,  therefore,  places  a  quantity  of  asbestos  and  tubing 
eighteen  inches  above  the  fire.  The  smoke  goes  up  the  tubes, 
the  asbestos  heats  the  carbon  till  it  is  consumed,  and  the  resi¬ 
duum,  gas,  is  conveyed  away  through  a  pipe,  and  may,  we 
presume,  he  utilised.  That  is  not  quite  a  perfect  arrangement, 
for  we  want  the  smoke-burner  to  he  out  of  sight,  above  the 
fireplace,  in  the  entrance  to  the  chimney,  hut  the  principle  is 
there.  If  the  English  would  agree  to  close  stoves,  the  smoke 
nuisance  could  be  abolished  in  a  year  or  two  ;  but  this  is 
precisely  what  they  will  not  do. 

Wre  are  glad  to  see  that  the  emigration  experiment  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  is  succeeding  admirably,  not  only  in  its  prac- 
tical  working,  hut  in  the  popular  favour  it  commands.  Yester¬ 
day  week,  350  souls  were  embarked  from  Belmullet,  County 
Mayo,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton, 
one  of  Mr.  Tuke’s  ablest  lieutenants,  for  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  ‘  Nestorian  ’  came  into  Blacksod  Bay  for  the  purpose, — two 
gunboats,  the  ‘  Seahorse  ’  and  the  *  Orwell,’  with  a  much  less 
draught  of  water,  conveying  the  poor  emigrants  to  the  steamer, 
after  they  had  been  rowed  ia  the  boats  of  these  vessels  to  the 
gunboats.  The  whole  scene  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly 
cheerful  one,  in  consequence  of  the  non-separation  of  the 
families ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  emigration  thns 
supervised  is  extremely  popular  in  Mayo,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  Connaught  priests  and  Bishops  to  discredit  it.  The 
reporter  of  the  Irish  Times  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  point, 
and  of  the  admirable  character  of  the  arrangements  made. 

Mr.  Reid,  the  Member  for  Hereford,  moved  on  Wednesday 
a  Bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  vivisection,  from  which  he 
would  have  done  vrell,  we  think,  to  exclude  all  the  ordinary 
experiments  on  inoculation  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
animals  inoculated,  which  the  House  would  never  consent  to 
prohibit.  Indeed,  if  the  licences  granted  under  the  existing  Act 
were  hut  more  stringent,  specifying  the  number  of  individual 
creatures  to  he  experimented  on  under  them,  and  if  the  licences 
were  refused, — which  they  have  not  been, — for  every  experiment 
savouring  of  true  torture,  such  as  Professor  Rutherford's  on  the 
biliary  secretion  of  dogs,  there  would  have  been  no  good  case  as 
yet  for  fresh  legislation.  Mr.  Reid,  however,  was  able  to  show,  in 
his  admirable  speech,  that  the  Act  of  1376  is  very  inadequately 
administered,  nor  did  Mr.  Cartwright  or  Dr.  Playfair  break  down 
his  case.  Dr.  Playfair’s  statement,  often  repeated,  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  killing  of  mice  by  inoculating  them  with  the  virus  of 
cholera,  gives  you  fresh  knowledge  as  to  how  the  population  of 
London  might  have  been  saved  from  cholera,  is  one  of  those  wild 
statements  on  which  physiologists  would  never  rely,  if  they  did 
not  give  average  men  credit  for  jumping  to  just  such  conclusions 
as  their  prompters  desire.  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a 
speech  chiefly  memorable  as  proving  tbat  be  does  not  under¬ 
stand  at  all  bow  the  Act  actually  works.  And  Mr.  G.  Russell, 
the  Member  for  Aylesbury,  made  an  admirable  speech  in  favour 
of  further  restrictions,  after  which  the  debate  waa  interrupted 
by  the  clock,  so  that  it  comes  to  an  end  without  a  division  for 
this  Session,  _  ♦ 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  BUDGET. 

MR.  CHILDERS  made  a  much  greater  impression  by  his 
Budget  speech  than  he  had  led  his  audience  at  its 
commencement  to  expect.  There  was  visible  throughout  it 
the  genuine  financial  mind, — the  mind  which  occupies  itself 
naturally  with  these  subjects,  to  which  financial  considerations 
are  not  mere  burdens  of  official  duty,  but  matters  of  something 
like  personal  fascination.  You  could  see  this  in  the  care  with 
which  Mr.  Childers,  in  comparing  the  finance  of  one  year  with 
the  finance  of  another,  made  allowance  for  all  those  smaller 
considerations  which  really  affect  the  meaning  of  the  figures. 
For  example,  in  his  comparison  to  show  how  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic  liquors  had  diminished  of  late  years, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  care  with  which  he  made,  not 
only,  of  course,  the  due  allowance  for  increase  of  population, 
but  the  allowance  to  be  made,  as  regards  the  consumption 
of  beer,  for  the  change  of  the  malt  duty  into  the  beer 
duty.  The  same  elaborate  care  pervaded  his  discussion, — 
otherwise  perhaps  somewhat  too  militant  in  tone  for  a  Budget 
speech,  though  we  fully  acknowledge  the  provocation  he  had 
received, — of  the  amounts  of  debt  imposed  and  paid  off  by  the 
two  Administrations  during  the  various  years  which  he  included 
in  his  survey.  Everywhere  you  saw  evidence  not  merely  of  the 
accurate  financier,  but  of  the  financier  who  is  so  absolutely 
determined  not  to  be  misled  by  accurate  figures  into  an  in¬ 
accurate  reconstruction  of  the  facts  behind  the  figures,  that  he 
is  always  on  the  look-out  for  possible  causes  of  fallacy  in 
comparing  one  year’s  figures  with  the  apparent  return  for 
another  year.  That,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Childers’s  Budget.  Its  chief  interest  was  the 
comparative  weight  he  laid  on  the  different  elements  of  his 
statement, — the  stress  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  reduction 
of  Debt,  and  the  arrangements  for  a  serious  enterprise  in  that 
direction, — the  prospect  which  he  held  out  of  taxing  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Corporations  so  as  to  make  it  yield  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  Succession  duties  paid  by  private  individuals  whose 
death  transfers  property  from  one  to  another, — and  the  anxiety 
he  showed  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  poor  man’s  journeys, 
rather  than  to  increase  the  gains  of  the  Railway  Companies 
which  carry  him.  In  all  these  respects,  Mr.  Childers  showed 
that  he  had  fixed  his  mind  on  critical  and  permanent  financial 
considerations,  and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  caprice.  Even 
in  his  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  silver,  he 
was  no  doubt  actuated  by  the  conviction  that  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  this  duty  will  be  of  infinitely  gi'eater  importance 
to  India  than  it  will  ever  be  to  England.  There  was  no 
vestige  of  caprice  in  his  statement.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfair  than  to  call  his  main  proposal — the  taking-off  of  the  l^d. 
income-tax  imposed  last  year — the  proposal  of  “  a  rich  man’s 
Budget.”  If  so,  then  the  putting-on  of  that  l-|d.  should 
have  been  called  the  proposal  of  a  poor  man’s  Budget.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  can  best  bear  the 
burden  of  war  should  be  the  first  to  feel  it.  But  then,  if 
that  is  to  be  so,  they  should  also  be  the  first  to  feel  the  relief 
from  it.  The  State  which  has  taken  the  cost  of  a  small  war 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  middle  class,  clearly  cannot  be 
reproached  with  class-favouritism  when  it  refuses  to  continue 
that  special  imposition  on  the  middle  class  after  the  expense 
of  the  war  has  been  paid.  To  call  that  favouritism  to  the 
rich,  is  like  calling  it  favouritism  to  the  rich  to  cease 
extracting  from  them  subscriptions  for  a  charity  which  has 
learnt  to  pay  its  own  way.  Mr.  Childers  was  bound  almost  in 
honesty  to  restore  to  the  well-to-do  what  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
extracted  from  them  in  order  to  prevent  aDy  sudden  pressure 
on  the  poor. 

Much  the  most  important  feature  of  the  speech  was  that  part 
of  it  which  entails  no  burden  on  the  finances  of  the  year, — the 
proposal  to  pledge  the  country  at  once  to  the  disposition  of  the 
large  resources  falling-in  in  1885,  for  the  reduction  of  Debt. 
To  this  proposal  Mr.  Childers  led  up  with  great  skill.  Indeed, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Sir  R.  Cross  complained  of  as  the  vehemently  partisan  character 
of  the  Budget  was  due  much  less  to  Mr.  Childers’s  wish  to 
vindicate  the  Government  from  the  perfectly  baseless  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  Tories,  than  from  his  desire  to  preclude  any  danger 
of  their  objecting  to  those  dispositions  of  future  resources  which 
he  was  about  to  make.  By  showing  how  little  in  comparison 
the  Tories  had  done  for  the  reduction  of  Debt,  he  almost  shut 
off  the  possibility  of  their  objecting  to  what  he  was  about  to 


do  for  the  reduction  of  Debt  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
Any  such  objection  would  at  once  give  rise  to  the  cry  that  they 
were  hoping  to  return  to  office  before  1885,  and  desired  in  that, 
case  to  make  a  more  immediately  popular  use  of  the  financial, 
resources  at  their  disposal  than  any  the  benefit  of  which  would 
be  reaped  chiefly  by  our  posterity.  Mr.  Childers  is  so  little  of 
a  militant  politician,  that  we  do  not  believe  he  could  liave- 
administered  the  various  raps  and  pricks  which  seem  to  have, 
told  so  powerfully  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  if  he  had  not. 
had  some  object  in  doing  so  by  no  means  partisan  in  character. 
That  object  we  suspect  to  have  been  to  estop  the  Tories  by- 
anticipation  from  any  attempt  to  remonstrate  against  his  pro¬ 
posal  of  committing  the  nation  at  once  to  the  right  use  of  the 
financial  resources  of  1885,  before  they  shall  fall  in.  To  stimu¬ 
late  their  pride  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  honest  attempt 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  pique  them  by  showing 
how  much  less  Sir  Stafford  had  been  able  to  do  in 
furtherance  of  his  own  policy  than  Mr.  Gladstone  had  done 
for  that  policy,  was  the  very  best  security  Mr.  Childers  could 
have  taken  against  any  obstructive  move.  The  proposal  to. 
extinguish  at  once  seventy  millions  of  Debt  by  borrowing 
from  the  Chancery  Suitors  Fund  and  the  Savings  Bank 
Fund,  and  to  replace  these  funds  within  twenty  years,, 
besides  further  extinguishing  within  that  time  102  millions, 
of  Debt  more,  through  the  agency  of  the  termina¬ 
ble  annuities  which  Mr.  Childers  proposes  to  create,  is,, 
if  we  may  not  exactly  call  it  a  great  policy,  at  least  a 
strenuous  and  worthy  policy  in  the  right  direction,  to- 
which  the  Tories,  stung  by  the  comparison  between  their 
financial  achievements  and  ours,  will  hardly  find  it  feasible- 
to  object. 

Mr.  Childers’  proof  that  between  the  year  1875-7G  and  the- 
year  1882-3  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  diminished 
their  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  an  amount  the  duty- 
on  which  alone  amounts  to  £5,000,000  a  year,  is,  in  our- 
opinion,  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  the  result  of  compulsory 
education.  It  was  not  till  1875-G  that  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Education  Bill  were  becoming  visible,  and  the  seven  years 
of  Mr.  Childers’  comparison  are  the  first  seven  years  in  which 
we  could  have  expected  that  policy  to  have  affected  ?.t  all  the 
adult  population.  W e  only  wish  Mr.  Childers  had  shown  how 
far  the  change  in  the  latter  of  these  years  has  or  has  not  been  pro¬ 
gressive,  as  compared  with  the  change  in  the  earlier  years.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  encouraging  thing  to  be  told  that  it  is 
progressive,  and  that  we  may  expect  this  progress  to  continue. 
It  js  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  change  is  not  due  to  bad 
times,  for  the  progress  in  the  consumption  of  tea  shows  that 
it  is  not  want  of  means  which  prevents  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  spirits  and  beer.  Mr.  Childers  showed  how  truly 
he  understood  the  meaning  of  this  change,  when  he  devoted 
£135,000  of  his  surplus  to  the  abolition  of  the  railway-passenger 
duty  on  third-class  fares.  This  is  a  reduction  of  duty  conceived', 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  and  promoting  the  very  class  off 
social  changes  which  the  rapid  progress  of  temperance  favours. 
To  make  it  easier  for  our  poorer  class  to  travel, — whether  in 
pursuit  of  work  or  in  pursuit  of  pleasure, — is  to  give  them 
the  means  of  spending  with  the  greatest  profit  to  themselves- 
all  that  they  save  by  their  more  temperate  habits  of  life. 
And  we  believe  that  this  change  will  have  a  very  great  effect 
on  the  policy  of  our  great  Railway  Companies,  which  must,, 
from  this  time  forth,  consider  the  convenience  of  their  poorest- 
passengers  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  conditions  of  their 
own  success.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Childers  heartily  on  having- 
proved, — and  this  in  a  year  when  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
producing  a  brilliant  Budget, — that  he  knows  exactly  the- 
critical  parts  of  our  finance,  that  he  is  prepared  to  accept  all 
the  best  precedents  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  most  of  all,  that 
he  is  determined,  whenever  it  is  possible  rightly  to  reduce 
taxation,  to  do  justice,  first,  by  taking  off  the  burdens  specially 
imposed  for  a  special  purpose,  and  then  by  relieving  as  much 
as. is  in  his  power,  the  financial  pressure  which  arrests  the- 
social  progress  of  the  poor. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  LEADERSHIP. 

Lord  Randolph  churchill’s  trumpet-call  to  the- 

Conservative  party,  delivered  on  Monday,  has  not  been 
without  result.  It  produced  the  most  emphatic  demonstration 
of  enthusiastic  support  which  the  Conservative  party  have 
yet  rendered  to  the  leader  at  whose  power  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  struck  that  ostentatious  but  weak  and  ill-directed  blow. 
And,  further,  it  induced  apparently  one-third  of  Lord  Randolph’s 
following, — in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gorst, — to  desert  to  the 
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enemy,  by  claiming  publicly  to  have  acted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  win  the  approval,  not  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  but  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It 
must  have  been  humiliating  enough  to  Lord  Randolph 
to  hear  the  deafening  cheers  which  greeted  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  on  Tuesday  night,  but  it  must  have  been 
still  more  humiliating  to  find  Mr.  Gorst  on  Wednesday 
morning  positively  whining  that  it  should  have  been  imputed 
to  him  that  he  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  his  official 
leader,  and  quoting  testimonials  from  that  official  leader  to 
prove  that  he  (Mr.  Gorst)  was  really  in  favour  with  him,  and  not 
regarded  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  secret  or  open  enemy,  like  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  u  Such  a  series  of  neglected  opportu¬ 
nities,  pusillanimity,  combativeness  at  wrong  moments,  vacil¬ 
lation,  dread  of  responsibility,  repression  and  discouragement 
of  hard-working  followers,  collusions  with  the  Government, 
hankerings  after  coalitions,  jealousies,  common-places,  want  of 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  former  lieutenants  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  no  one  but  he  who  has  watched  carefully  and 
intelligently  the  course  of  affairs  in  Parliament  can  adequately 
realise  or  sufficiently  express  to  all  which  the  Conservatives 
answer  by  deafening  cheers  for  the  man  who  is  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible,  if  Lord  Randolph  be  right,  for  this  dismal 
blundering,  while  one  of  his  own  three  followers  boasts  loudly 
to  the  country  at  large  of  possessing  a  certificate  to  character 
from  the  very  leader  at  whom  that  futile  thunderbolt 
was  launched.  We  sympathise  most  sincerely  with  Lord 
Salisbury.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  him  to  be  patronised 
openly  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, — harder  almost,  we  should 
think,  than  finding  all  the  Tory  Lords  deserting  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon’s  view  of  the  Arrears  Bill.  For 
while  the  loneliness  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  attitude  in  relation  to 
Ireland  had  in  it  something  dignified  and  almost  tragic,  to 
have  the  impotent  aegis  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
flourished  over  him,  and  flourished  over  him  with  this  absurd 
result,  makes  him  the  mere  laughing-stock  of  a  political  farce. 
And  indeed  there  is  something  most  ridiculous  in  declarations 
delivered  urbi  et  orbi  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  that  the 
only  leader  who  can  rescue  the  Conservative  Party  from  the 
mire  is  the  one  who  cannot  carry  with  him  even  the  pure 
Tories  of  the  House  of  Lords, — who  has  no  following  at  all 
except  Lord  Randolph  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons, — and  who  sensibly  wanes  in  favour  with  every  effort 
made  by  these  most  unsuccessful  of  panegyrists  to  bid  the 
welkin  ring  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  name.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
always  shown  force  enough  in  dealing  with  his  foes,  but  he 
must  indeed  pray  Heaven  to  save  him  from  such  extremely 
discrediting  friends  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Lord  Randolph’s  impotent  flourish  of  trumpets  gives  rise 
to  many  thoughts  as  to  the  decomposing  elements  in  the  Tory 
party,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  thoughtful  foreigners 
might  fancy  that  they  find  in  “  the  Fourth  Party  ”  a  group 
of  Conservative  germs — or  bacteria,  as  they  are  called — of  an 
attenuated  character,  such  as  M.  Pasteur  and  Herr  Koch  are 
said  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  preservative  inoculation.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  himself  is  obviously  a  germ  attenuated 
— very  much  attenuated,  indeed,  in  the  energy  of  its  life — 
from  the  type  of  Mr.  Disraeli, — the  Tory  Democrat  whose 
political  tendency  it  is  to  indulge  in  insolence  and  bragga¬ 
docio  proceeding  from  the  notion  that  there  is  something  in 
insolence  and  braggadocio  specially  stimulating  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  specially  characteristic  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  who  are  best  able  to  lead  them.  So,  too,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  might  be  regarded  as  a  still  more  highly  attenu¬ 
ated  Tor)7  germ  of  the  type  of  Lord  John  Manners,  pro¬ 
fessing  high  doctrines  of  English  honour,  and  supporting 
them  with  a  certain  lackadaisical  feebleness  of  sentiment 
that  brings  them  into  discredit.  Mr.  Gorst  is  an  attenu¬ 
ated  Tory  germ  of  the  old-fashioned  Roebuck  or  “  Tear 
’em”  type, — a  mixture  of  lawyer-like  astuteness  and  some¬ 
what  bullying  defiance,  a  type  that  finds  its  Toryism  in  a  bull¬ 
dog  temper,  and  its  Conservatism  in  a  chronic  discontent  with 
modern  life.  And  Sir  II.  Drummond  Wolff  is,  perhaps, 
an  attenuated  germ  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  own  type,  with  a  taste 
for  training  the  Turks  to  fight  the  Christians,  and  using  the 
Atheists  to  scatter  the  believers.  Thus,  at  least,  a  foreign 
student  of  the  Tory  party,  in  its  evident  decomposition,  might 
fancy  ;  but  his  reflections  would,  we  think,  go  on  to  suggest 
that  these  attenuated  germs  of  Toryism,  far  from  so  inoculating 
the  Tory  party  as  to  preserve  it  from  the  more  dangerous  virus, 
appear  to  produce  a  condition  of  general  debility  and  morbid¬ 
ness,  worse  by  far  than  any  of  the  stronger  forms  of 
Toryism  itself.  Just  as,  for  anything  we  can  see,  the  theory 


of  M.  Pasteur  and  Herr  Koch  should  lead  to  giving  sheep  and 
cattle  such  a  frightful  number  of  preservative  diseases  that 
the  poor  creatures  are  sure  to  perish  under  the  profuse  generosity 
of  their  vaccinating  friends,  so  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Tory 
party  is  getting  so  thoroughly  inoculated  with  such  very  weak 
forms  of  Tory  virus,  that  the  result  is  political  decomposition 
of  the  whole  body.  Instead  of  a  few  master-minds,  strong  in 
their  way,  and  guiding  by  their  influence  a  considerable  section 
of  the  nation,  we  now  get,  both  on  the  Tory  and  the  Liberal 
side,  but  especially  on  the  Tory,  a  number  of  very  inferior 
minds,  still  more  representative,  perhaps,  of  the  average  ability 
and  taste  of  the  party,  but  for  that  very  reason  possession 
much  less  than  the  old  kind  of  influence  over  the  party.  It  was 
possible  to  be  led  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  the  genius  and  passion 
of  the  man  were  conspicuous,  however  defective  were  his 
principles ;  but  who  cat^  be  led  by  such  a  man  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  has  changed  Mr.  Disraeli’s  gold  for  brass,  and 
the  genius  of  defiance  for  the  shrill  chatter  of  a  scold  ? 
It  might  still  be  possible  to  be  led  by  Lord  Salisbury,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  his  passions  within  reasonable  control  of 
his  judgment,  for  the  man  has  undoubtedly  a  deep  spring  of 
wrath  in  him,  and  even  wrath  may  be,  as  Carlyle  would  say, 
“  nobly  human;”  but  who  can  be  led  by  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff,  who  has  all  Lord  Salisbury’s  slipperiness,  without  any 
share  of  his  wrath  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  mischief 
of  the  day  is  the  number  of  pretentious  and  second-rate  politi¬ 
cians,  who  influence  hardly  anybody,  while  they  take  up  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  public  time  and  public  attention, 
and  definitely  lower  the  interest  of  the  public  in  politics  by  the 
petty  tone  which  they  give  to  the  struggles  of  the  day.  We 
recognise  fully,  as  the  House  of  Commons  recognise,  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is  far  better  entitled  to  lead  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  than  any  of  these  pretentious  rivals.  But  even  in 
him  there  is  a  great  deficiency.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  himself 
might  truly  be  described  as  an  attenuated  form  of  customary 
Conservatism, — Conservatism  without  its  depth  of  affection 
for  the  past,  without  its  profound  faith  in  the  genius  of  the 
nation,  without  its  pride,  and  without  its  stubbornness.  The 
consequence  is  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  does  not  and  cannot 
lead  his  party  as  Mr.  Gladstone  leads  his  ;  he  cannot  command 
its  confidence  by  the  great  weight  and  deep  significance  of  his 
own  convictions,  as  compared  with  the  lighter  weight  and  less 
significance  of  the  average  Member's  convictions.  The  political 
evil  of  the  day  on  both  sides  of  the  House, — though  it  is  much 
further  developed  among  the  Conservatives  than  among  the 
Liberals, — is  the  deficiency  of  strong  leaders  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  weak  leaders — the  deficiency  of  guidance  and  the 
multiplication  of  counsellors.  It  is  this  which  is  decomposing 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  assembly  is  rapidly  succumbing 
to  the  large  number  of  individually  insignificant  morbid 
influences  with  which  it  is  being  inoculated. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  CONGO. 

rriHE  Debate  on  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Congo  on  Monday 
was  really  a  very  important  one,  and  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  excited  as  keen  an  interest  throughout  the  country 
a3  it  now  does  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  Recent  travellers 
have  revealed  to  the  world  the  great  importance  of  this  river,, 
which  cleaves  the  ponderous  mass  of  South-western  Africa  as 
the  Ganges  cleaves  the  mass  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  or  the 
Yangtse  Kiang  the  huge  bulk  of  Eastern  China.  The  river 
reaches,  under  the  name  of  the  “Lualaba  ” — which,  now  that 
the  facts  are  known,  should  be  disused — up  to  the  lacustrine 
system  on  the  east,  1,800  miles  away  in  a  direct  line,  and  it  is 
perfectly  possible,  in  the  distant  future,  when  it  has  become  worth 
while  to  blast  away  the  rapids,  that  a  steamer  may  travel 
straight  from  the  South-west  Coast  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
The  volume  of  water  poured  down  is  prodigious,  the  banks 
are  fertile  beyond  belief,  and  the  most  tameable  of  the 
negro  tribes  tend  to  collect  upon  the  river  banks.  Even 
as  it  is,  on  the  magnificent  debouchure  of  the  river,  350  miles 
long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  two  miles  wide,  the  negro 
tribes  have  begun  to  cultivate  and  trade,  purchase  English 
goods  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  a  year,  and  export  produce 
estimated  at  two  millions  sterling.  If  England  controlled  the 
Valley,  and  kept  oi’der  with  five  or  six  negro  regiments  organ¬ 
ised  like  those  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a  flotilla  of  small  armed 
steamers,  the  population  would  soon  grow  dense  and  the 
country  rich,  and  thirty  years  ago  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  eager  for  the  enterprise.  It  had  then  a  desire  for 
territory,  which  satiety  has  blunted,  and  realised  far 
more  fully  than  it  does  now  that  there  are  races  which, 
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until  they  have  been  conquered,  never  develope  their  full 
strength,  from  inability  to  establish  the  first  condition  of 
progress,  order  sufficient  to  allow  accumulation  to  com¬ 
mence.  At  present,  however,  the  British  people  is  either 
disinclined  for  enterprise,  or  is  supposed  to  be  so  ;  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Congo  Valley,  of  the  trade  it  may  develope,  and  of  the  anarchy 
which  irresponsible  Europeans  create  along  its  borders,  has 
looked  round  for  an  alternative. 

We  do  not  think  it  has  found  a  good  one.  Practically,  four 
courses  were  open  to  Lord  Granville.  He  might  have  hoisted 
the  British  flag,  declared  the  Valley  for  350  miles  a  Crown 
Colony,  and  have  awaited  an  attack,  which  would  hardly  have 
arrived.  That  course  would,  however,  have  been  unpopular 
with  a  section  of  the  Radicals,  would  have  irritated  France, 
which  is  hankering  for  the  Valley,  and  would  have  involved 
a  further  strain  upon  an  overburdened  Naval  establishment. 
He  might,  secondly,  have  prohibited  any  advance  from  any 
European  Power,  leaving  things  as  they  are  ;  but  that  would 
have  involved  a  nominal  Protectorate,  a  continuance  of  the 
present  atrocities — which  are  bad,  negroes  being  drowned  and 
flogged  ad  libitum — and  a  running  contest  of  years  with  the 
adventurers,  French,  American,  Belgian,  Portuguese,  and 
English,  who  see  their  way  to  carve-out  principalities  in  the 
Valley.  It  was,  again,  open  to  him  to  favour  French  pre¬ 
tensions,  or  to  recognise  the  vague  claim  of  Portugal,  which  has 
already  a  colony,  Angola,  150  miles  to  the  south,  with 
500,000  inhabitants,  to  be  supreme  upon  the  Congo.  In 
this  dilemma,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  faithfully  re¬ 
flected  in  the  speech  of  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  his  lieutenant 
in  the  Commons,  the  Foreign  Secretary  fixed  upon  Portugal ; 
and  though  he  has  not  explained  his  reasons,  and  probably  will 
not  explain  them,  the}'  are  not  far  to  seek.  Lord  Granville 
does  not  date  politics  from  1870,  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  in  a  very  short  time  France  will  again  be  a  great,  possibly 
an  aggressive  Power,  and  he  is  disinclined  to  place  in  her  hands 
interests  so  large  as  those  which  may  grow  up  upon  the  Congo. 
She  might  found  an  empire  there,  and  shut  out  Britain  for 
ever.  Portugal,  though  inferior  in  energy,  would  be  much 
more  manageable,  and  might,  if  she  misused  her  new  authority, 
be  deprived  of  it  altogether.  Moreover,  Lord  Granville,  who 
watches  the  new  tone  of  Republican  France  attentively,  was 
not  unwilling  to  give  M.  Challemel-Lacour  a  hint,  which  that 
gentleman  greatly  needs,  that  if  France  is  about  to  embark  on 
a  policy  of  expansion  beyond  seas,  English  acquiescence  is  of 
the  last  importance,  and  that  the  perpetual  worry  kept  up 
about  Egypt  impedes  the  prospect  of  that  acquiescence.  He 
took  steps,  therefore,  which  were  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  definite 
or  irreversible  as  they  seemed,  but  which  raised  an  impression 
that  he  intended  to  acknowledge  Portuguese  sovereignty  on 
the  Congo. 

Lord  Granville’s  course,  judged  as  it  would  be  judged  by 
other  diplomatists,  was  an  able  and  even  astute  one  ;  but  there 
was  an  impediment  in  the  way  on  which  he  had  scarcely 
reckoned,  and  that  was  the  horror  with  which  the  Portuguese 
dominion  in  Africa  is  regarded  by  the  trading  classes  and  the 
philanthropists  of  Great  Britain.  The  Portuguese  statesmen, 
who  in  home  affairs  are  fairly  reasonable,  are  the  worst 
colonial  administrators  in  the  world.  In  Goa,  Macao, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  their  course  is  always  the  same.  They 
not  only  regard  their  colonies  as  estates — which  is  true  of 
French  statesmen  also — but  as  estates  to  be  managed  with  a 
single  view  to  the  extraction  of  immediate  gain.  They  there¬ 
fore  crush  trade  with  taxes,  which,  as  English  traders  aver, 
are  often  not  only  too  heavy,  but  are  treacheries.  Lisbon  will 
agree  with  perfect  readiness  to  limit  herself  to  customs- 
duties  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  and  then,  when  goods 
begin  to  arrive,  will  demand  50s.  a  ton,  or  some  pre¬ 
posterous  sum  of  that  kind,  for  harbour-dues.  The 
Governors — possibly  without  orders — are  always  playing 
tricks  of  that  kind,  and  have  irritated  English  exporters,  till 
they  say  they  would  rather  deal  with  any  PowTer  in  the  world 
than  Portugal,  and  till  their  mouthpiece  for  the  hour,  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright,  certainly  no  Chauvinist,  denounces  Portugal 
with  injudicious  violence  as  “that  rotten  Power.”  The 
philanthropists,  on  their  part,  agree  with  Mr.  Jacob  Bright. 
They  say,  and  say  truly,  that  whatever  the  Portuguese  may  be 
at  home,  they  tolerate  abroad  cruelty  and  misgovernment 
which  are  a  discredit  to  European  mankind.  They  have 
allowed  Goa  to  die  of  atrophy.  They  have  possessed 
Angola  for  centuries,  and  have  never  cut  a  road.  They 
evade  all  the  anti-slave-trade  treaties.  They  wink  at 
slavery  in  a  horrible  form  as  hard  as  the  Brazilian  coffee- 


growers  do.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  with  all  his  official  responsi¬ 
bility,  was  compelled  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

“  He  would  lay  briefly  before  the  House  the  statements  made  upon 
this  painful  subject  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  familiar  to  many 
Honourable  Members.  Mr.  David  Hopkins,  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at 
Loanda,  in  a  despatch,  dated  May  1st,  1877,  to  the  Governor-General 
of  Angola,  informed  him  of  the  abominable  excesses  practised  by 
some  Europeans  on  the  Zaire.  Mr.  Hopkins  especially  denounced  the 
assassination  of  about  thirty  negroes,  including  women  and  children, 
who,  haviug  been  more  or  less  justifiably  accused  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  burning  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  subject,  Manoel  Joaquim  Oliveira,  were,  by  the  latter’s 
orders,  and  with  the  connivance  of  other  Europeans  and  some 
natives,  among  the  former  being  a  British  subject,  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  thrown  into  the  river,  some  of  them  at  Boma  and  others 
at  Port  Lenha.  As  a  climax  of  monstrosity,  the  presumed  accom¬ 
plices  or  witnesses,  the  victims,  as  they  were  called,  were  put  to 
torture  by  him.  According  to  the  information  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  similar 
atrocities  were  frequently  perpetrated  in  the  region  under  notice  ; 
and  the  same  Consul  specially  named  the  Spanish  subject  Jose  del 
Valle,  better  known  as  Don  Pope,  as  the  person  who  inflicted  frequent 
cruelties  .on  his  black  labourers,  and  who  bad  even  caused  the  death 
of  some  of  them,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  drowned.  Mr.  Hopkins 
added  that  slavery  was,  in  fact,  reinstated  on  the  Zaire;  and  that  the 
black  labourers  in  the  service  of  Europeans  were  literally  sold  to 
these  by  the  native  chiefs.” 

Mr.  Jacob  Bright  added  that, — “  In  Portuguese  Africa,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  transported  convicts  ;  in  Angola,  the 
army  was  largely  composed  of  the  worst  kind  of  convicts, 
that  is,  of  murderers.  This  he  was  told  by  a  Portuguese 
merchant,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Watson,  late  her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Loanda.  What  were  the  relations 
between  the  Portuguese  colonists  and  the  natives?  In 
Mozambique  and  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Portuguese  officials-  did 
not  dare  to  venture  on  the  mainland  for  fear  of  the 
revenge  of  the  natives ;  and  in  Angola,  no  Portuguese 
could  travel  between  Loanda  and  Ambriz  for  the  same 
reason.”  That  last  statement  has  possibly  an  exaggera¬ 
tive  effect,  as  we  also  populated  Tasmania  with  convicts, 
and  sent  convicts — though  not  murderers — to  swell  Clive’s 
ranks ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese 
have,  of  all  European  peoples,  the  least  respect  for  the  lives, 
property,  or  natural  rights  of  dark-coloured  Pagans,  and  that 
to  those  who  know  the  facts  of  their  history  in  Africa,  the 
transfer  of  such  a  territory  to  them  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Congo,  with  its  endless  potentialities,  is  impossible.  The 
Foreign  Office,  it  is  quite  clear  from  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice’s 
speech — a  most  creditable  speech,  the  circumstances  being 
considered — has  been  seriously  doubtful  of  its  own  course, 
the  House  was  manifestly  opposed  to  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
finally  gave  what  was  understood  to  be  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
whole  project.  There  should,  he  promised,  be  no  Treaty  without 
Free-trade  and  without  protection  for  the  natives,  and  no  treaty 
whatever  without  the  special  sanction  of  Parliament  previously 
obtained.  Mr.  Gladstone  even  rose  a  second  time  to  pledge 
himself  that  the  crowded  condition  of  public  business  should 
not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  full  discussion.  As  the  Portuguese 
do  not  care  for  the  Congo,  unless  they  can  tax  as  they  please 
and  wink  at  slavery,  the  project  is  at  an  end. 

It  would  be  best,  perhaps,  if  some  decent  third-rate  Euro¬ 
pean  Power,  like  Belgium  or  Holland  could  be  trusted  for  a 
time  with  the  Valley  of  the  Congo ;  but  if  it  must  fall  either 
to  France  or  to  filibusters,  we  do  not  see  why  France  should  not 
have  it.  She  will,  at  any  rate,  not  re-establish  slavery,  and 
would  probably  agree,  in  consideration  of  our  acquiescence,  not 
to  make  the  Valley  a  convict  settlement,  and  not  to  embarrass 
trade  with  crushing  duties.  Her  statesmen  know  how  to 
introduce  order  of  a  kind,  her  capital  is  eagerly  pressing 
towards  new  outlets,  and  she  has  plenty  of  gunboats  and 
marines.  As  to  any  danger  from  her  expansion,  that  is  a 
dream  which  even  Lord  Palmerston  pooh-poohed.  Colonies 
are  only  safe  when  the  mother-country  rules  the  seas.  Every 
possession  France  obtains  beyond  seas  is  a  pledge  that  she  will 
not  fight  Great  Britain,  which,  though  powerless  to  march  to 
Paris,  could  in  six  weeks  deprive  her  of  every  dependency, 
Algeria  included.  England  herself  would  govern  the  Congo 
Valley  much  better  and  more  leniently,  but  she  is  just  now 
overloaded,  and  in  no  mood  to  take  on  herself  more  of  the 
work,  the  vivifying  government  of  dark  races,  in  which,  of  all 
her  works,  she  probably  succeeds  the  best. 


LORD  DUNRAVEN  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

have  no  desire  to  gain  victories  on  false  pretences, 
and  therefore  decline  Lord  Dunraven’s  assistance  in 
abolishing  or  transforming  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  a  man 
who,  though  not  a  statesman,  knows  the  world  well,  has  seen 
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more  than  most  men  of  two  continents,  and  has  much  of  the 
quickness  of  understanding  natural  to  an  Irishman,  and  his 
view  of  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  obviously  a 
product  of  his  own  mind,  and  not  a  conventional  utterance,  is 
worth  more  than  a  moment’s  study.  It  is,  however,  we  are 
convinced,  essentially  wrong.  Lord  Dunraven,  himself  a 
Conservative,  and  on  Irish  questions  a  rather  bitter  one,  holds 
that  the  Conservative  party  lacks  alike  “  vitality,  vigour,  and 
the  principle  of  growth,”  and  that  one  main  reason  of  its 
“  partial  paralysis  ”  is  the  “  anomalous  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Constitution.”  That  House  now  represents 
nobody  not  represented  in  the  Commons,  and  its  power  is  with¬ 
out  any  constitutional  check,  it  is  dominated  by  “  a  permanent 
and  overwhelming  majority  of  one  party,”  and  consequently  it 
is  “  constantly  obliged  to  efface  and  stultify  itself.”  It  “  must 
agree  to  legislation  it  disagrees  with,  or  cause  a  complete 
deadlock  in  our  whole  system  of  government.”  It  “  must  dis¬ 
credit  itself,  or  disgrace  the  Constitution.”  That  position  is 
of  itself  degrading,  but  it  produces,  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  judg¬ 
ment,  an  evil  not  confined  to  the  House  of  Peers.  “  The 
people  govern,”  but  the  representation  in  the  Upper  House  of 
one  dominant  party  compels  the  majority,  “  aware  that  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  measures  approved  of  by  their 
elected  representatives”  cannot  be  obtained,  to  resort  to 
agitation.  “  Popular  agitation  is  a  threat  of  appeal  to  physi¬ 
cal  force,  and  the  knowledge  that  agitation  has  become  an 
essential  element  in  our  system  of  government,  and  that 
in  it,  and  not  in  any  Constitutional  check,  lies  the  only 
check  upon  the  absolute  power  of  the  Upper  House  and 
of  one  of  the  great  political  parties,  is  not  calculated  to 
form  a  law-abiding  national  character,  to  engender  rever¬ 
ence  and  love  for  our  ancient  Constitution,  or  to  create 
respect  for  our  system  of  government  by  party.”  Hence  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  caucus,  and  hence  also 
much  of  the  inability  of  Conservatives  to  compel  appeal  to  the 
nation  for  a  revision  of  its  judgment.  They  are  weighted  by 
the  public  dislike  of  the  Upper  House,  which,  if  elected  or 
full  of  senators  of  both  parties,  would  not  be  disliked ;  and 
they  can,  therefore,  never  obtain  the  immense  advantage  of 
showing  the  people  that  Conservatives  have  resisted  an  injuri¬ 
ous  measure  to  “  the  bitter  end,”  viz.,  appeal  to  the  country. 
The  Irish  Land  Act,  for  instance,  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  opinion, 
will  produce  great  disasters.  The  Upper  House,  but  that 
it  is  a  House  of  Lords,  would  have  braved  a  dissolution 
to  defeat  it ;  and  even  if  it  had  passed,  Conservatism  would 
have  had  all  the  credit  of  resistance,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
people  were  at  last  opened.  Moreover,  the  grand  Conservative 
interest,  “  the  land,”  is  becoming  unpopular,  not  from  its 
own  fault,  so  much  as  because  it  shares  in  the  unpopularity  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which,  composed  as  it  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  large  owners,  is  supposed  to  be  swayed  by  landlord 
feeling.  Conservatism,  therefore,  loses  heavily  by  the  position 
of  the  Upper  House  ;  and  Lord  Dunraven  would  replace  it 
by  a  new  body,  apparently  either  a  body  of  elected  Peers,  or  a 
body  of  Peers  and  experienced  men,  selected  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Parliament  by  the  Crown. 

This  is  an  attack  on  the  Lords  from  an  entirely  new  quarter, 
directed  by  a  Peer,  Lord  Dunraven,  ■who  claims,  in  Burke, 
fifteen  centuries  of  nobility,  and  is  described  in  the  recently 
compiled  Domesday  Book  as  receiving  a  first-class  income 
from  land,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  in 
part  a  just  one.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  unalterable  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  fosters  “  agitation,”  quite  true  that  the 
Peers  have  less  power  to  reject  measures  than  an  elected  Upper 
House  would  have,  quite  true  that  if  the  Lords  force  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  the  Liberals  go  to  the  country  with  all  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  fact  that  a  few  hundred  wealthy  gentlemen 
with  no  moral  claim  to  rule  have  set  themselves,  in  appearance 
at  all  events,  to  defy  the  national  will.  And  we  need  not,  we 
suppose,  say  that  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  conclusion  we  heartily 
agree.  The  House  of  Lords  as  at  present  constituted  is  a 
mischievous  anachronism,  which  in  small  matters  constantly 
prevents  improvement,  and  in  great  matters  dams  up  the 
current  of  reform  and  swells  the  waters  till,  when  the  dyke 
yields,  their  overflow  often  destroys  as  much  as  it  fertilises. 
But  for  the  perfectly  accidental  circumstance  that  the  obstinate 
old  sailor  on  the  Throne  in  1831  at  heart  disliked  the  great 
Peers,  and,  being  Sovereign  of  Hanover,  was  not  carried  away 
by  dread  of  a  democracy  which  in  the  last  resort  he  could 
abandon  to  itself,  the  Lords  in  1831  would,  with  their  want  of 
imagination,  have  brought  on  a  Democratic  Revolution.  The 
Peers— apart  from  the  Law  Lords — amend  the  laws  very 
little,  they  spoil  the  laws  a  good  deal,  and  they  do  not  check, 


but  increase  the  rush  of  the  Democracy.  So  far  we 
are  with  Lord  Dunraven,  yet  we  cannot  "honestly  accept 
his  assistance,  for  we  do  not  honestly  believe  that  Conserva¬ 
tism  in  the  habitual  English  sense — and,  we  suppose,  also  in 
his  sense,  though  he  has  learned  much  in  America — is  impaired 
by  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Dunraven  has 
forgotten  the  social  side  of  his  problem  altogether.  That 
hierarchy  of  deferences,  that  fundamental  inequality  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  is  the  essence  of  English  Conservatism,  and  the 
principle  for  which  most  of  the  party  would  make  sacrifices,  is 
dependent  to  an  immense  extent  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
Without  that  institution  to  protect  and,  as  it  were,  consecrate 
their  present  system,  by  making  the  existence  of  a  social 
hierarchy  visibly  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  British  people 
would  obey  their  second  instinct,  reverence  for  utility,  and  sweep 
away  everything  that  could  not  clearly  justify  itself.  They 
would  make  the  Premier  of  the  time — not  of  the  day,  for  it 
is  not ,  though  the  Tories  think  so,  a  light-minded  people,  but 
one  obstinate  in  its  likes  and  dislikes — the  Head  of  the  State, 
and  insist  on  laws  which,  in  the  long-run,  would  produce 
much  greater  equality.  The  effect  of  that  change  could  not 
be  “  Conservative,”  in  the  sense  in  which  English  gentlemen 
now  understand  the  word ;  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  be 
Conservative  in  any  sense.  Lord  Dunraven  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  strength  which  the  liking  for  the  hierarchical 
system,  for  ornament  in  general,  for  gratification  to  the  special 
British  imagination — which  is  not  pensive,  like  the  High¬ 
land  imagination,  or  melancholy,  like  the  Irish,  but  concrete  in 
its  tendencies — lends  to  the  Conservative  party.  He  probably 
despises  the  villa  population,  the  new  wealthy,  the  lower 
middle  class,  and  all  the  multitudes  they  influence,  because 
they  “  look  up  ”  to  the  aristocracy,  and  respect  wealth,  and 
vote,  as  Charles  Dickens  put  it,  “  for  the  Gentlemanly  Interest 
but  these  men  make  up  the  solid  core  of  the  English  Con¬ 
servative  party.  He  ignores  a  cardinal  fact  of  our  history, 
that  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  have  most  of  the  vices,  but 
have  not  that  one  of  social  envy,  and  are  attracted,  not  repelled, 
by  those  who  are  legally  allowed  to  be  above  them.  They 
like  “  betters  ”  to  exist,  and  will  follow  them,  while  the 
bettership  has  in  it  any  remnant  of  real  force.  When 
that  is  gone,  when,  with  the  House  of  Peers,  the  legal 
stronghold  of  the  aristocratic  sentiment  disappears,  they  will 
either  sulk,  as  the  same  class  is  said  to  do  in  America,  or 
gratify  their  secondary  instinct,  which  is  for  reality,  by 
approving  changes  more  sweeping  than  Radicals  now  formu¬ 
late.  So  far  from  believing  that  Conservatism,  in  Lord  Dun¬ 
raven’s  sense,  would  be  benefited  by  the  “  reformation  ”  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  believe  that  the  number  of  Conservative  voters 
would  instantly  decline,  that  strong  Radicalism  would  be  trium¬ 
phant  for  a  time,  and  that  the  Conservative  Party  of  the  future 
would  defend  other  things  than  those  which  the  present  party 
is  anxious  to  protect.  Individualism,”  as  opposed  to  “  Social¬ 
ism  ”  in  its  better  sense,  would  much  more  closely  describe 
the  two  ultimate  parties  that  would  arise  than  Conservatism 
and  Liberalism.  That,  however,  is  only  an  ultimate  thought. 
Taking  short  views,  as  politicians  should,  we  believe  that  with 
the  House  of  Lords  much  of  the  English  ingrained  respect  for 
the  hierarchical  organisation  of  society  would  disappear,  and 
with  it  much,  if  not  most,  of  modern  Conservatism.  We  do 
not  share  that  respect,  holding  it  to  be  merely  a  form  of  the 
worship  of  clothes,  of  artificial  forces  instead  of  real  forces, 
and  inconsistent,  moreover,  with  the  broad  tendency,  though 
not  exactly  with  the  peremptory  laws  of  Christianity,  and 
therefore  have,  as  moralists,  no  sympathy  with  a  House  which, 
as  politicians,  we  believe  to  be  mischievous ;  but  those  are  not 
Lord  Dunraven’s  ideas.  He  wants  just  what  we  deprecate,  and 
we  cannot,  therefore,  accept  his  aid,  which  is  offered,  as  we 
believe,  under  the  influence  of  a  hopeless  misreading  of  the 
situation.  Lord  Dunraven  is  disinterested  in  sawing  away  at 
the  bough  he  sits  on,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tree,  and  does 
not  see  that  but  for  the  attraction  of  the  shade,  the  owners 
would  cut  away  the  trunk,  to  grow  more  wheat. 


ITALIAN  POLITICS. 

riMHE  great  experiment  lately  made  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
JL  ment,  the  introduction  of  a  low  suffrage,  together  with 
scrutin  de  liste,  has,  wre  fear,  failed,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  failure  are  worth  attention.  Italy,  after  she  had  been 
formed,  started  on  the  constitutional  career  with  what  may  be 
called  a  Ten-pound  franchise.  The  electoral  right  was  not 
based,  as  in  England,  upon  rental,  but  the  payment  of  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  forty  francs  a  year  had  an  exactly 
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similar  effect ;  and  the  600,000  electors  were  mostly  officials, 
landlords,  rich  peasants,  shopkeepers,  professional  persons,  and 
rentiers ,  the  idle  men  who  have  saved  or  inherited  small 
fortunes,  and  who  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  form  a  much  more 
numerous  class  than  they  do  in  England.  This  electoral  body 
sent  up  Members  who,  on  the  whole,  did  their  practical  work 
fairly  well,  that  is,  they  made  an  Army  and  a  Navy,  organised 
decent  municipalities,  sanctioned  codes  of  law,  and  taxed 
themselves  with  a  patriotism  such  as  our  own  Ten-pounders 
displayed  when  they  put  on  the  Income-tax.  They  brought  up 
Italian  credit,  till  the  Boman  Government  could  raise  money 
at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  they  provided  for  a  specie  cur¬ 
rency  ;  and  they  got  rid  entirely  of  the  bad  old  system  of 
deficits  supplied  by  loans.  Within  the  limits  of  business  the 
Deputies  worked  well,  and  showed  considerable  sense  ;  but 
beyond  them,  they  shrank  from  action.  They  slurred  over 
“  the  social  question,” — that  is,  the  horrible  poverty  of  a  fifth 
of  the  population,  which  is  worse  off  than  the  people  of 
Mayo ;  they  refused  to  touch  tenure,  which  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  as  ill  suited  to  national  wants 
as  that  of  Ireland  was  in  1869 ;  and  they  neglected  the 
severe  supervision  which  alone  makes  an  over-numerous 
and  powerful  bureaucracy  beneficial  to  the  people.  Finally, 
as  external  dangers  died  away,  they  split  into  groups, 
■deeply  separated  by  personal  questions,  very  reluctant  to  sup¬ 
port  any  Ministry  whatever,  and  over-greedy  of  patronage, 
and  but  for  the  peculiar  ability  of  S.  Depretis,  whose  genius  is 
that  of  an  acrobat  able  to  ride  upon  four  horses  at  once,  they 
would  have  rendered  government  impossible.  He  holds  the 
groups  in  a  leash,  making  concessions  to  each  in  turn,  and  so, 
in  a  way,  continues  to  get  along.  The  groups,  however,  take 
all  steadiness  out  of  government,  make  initiative  too  difficult, 
and  forbid  statesmen  to  rise,  unless  they  belong  to  the  class 
which  can  “  manage  ”  men  by  appeals  to  their  interests, 
prejudices,  or  fears. 

The  few  men  who  in  the  last  resort  govern  Italy,  among  whom 
the  King  is  the- central  figure,  grew  alarmed  at  the  situation, 
and  true  to  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  has 
always  sought  support  in  the  people,  they  resolved  to  strengthen 
Parliament  by  a  large  reduction  in  the  electoral  qualification. 
They  desired,  what  Governments  so  seldom  desire,  more  “  go  ” 
in  the  representative  body.  We  have  an  impression,  which 
we  cannot  prove,  that  some  of  them  would  have  sought  their 
end  in  a  daring  way,  by  openly  adopting  universal  suffrage, 
but  for  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  Bill,  an  impossibility 
produced  by  the  dread  of  clerical  influence  entertained  by  the 
middle-class.  This  was  not  a  diead  felt  by  the  democracy,  which 
never  fears  itself,  but  it  was  overwhelming  among  the  profes¬ 
sionals,  litterateurs,  and  wealthy  men  who  in  Italy  are  the  active 
politicians.  Consequently',  a  moderate  Bill  was  proposed,  con¬ 
ceding  the  franchise  to  all  who  paid  any  direct  taxes,  and  who 
could  read  and  write,  a  franchise  often  talked  of,  though,  we  think, 
never  proposed  in  this  country.  This  would  have  doubled  the 
electors,  and,  probably,  have  worked  like  our  own  Five-pound 
Bill,  but  the  managers  of  the  change  were  not  content.  They 
either  secretly  suggested,  or  accepted  with  suspicious  readiness, 
a  second  Bill,  declaring  that  for  two  years  every  adult  male 
should  be  legally  a  voter,  if  he  demanded  the  privilege  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses  and  a  notary.  This  law  granted 
the  suffrage  to  every  man  who  demanded  it,  if  only  a 
complaisant  notary  could  be  found,  and,  as  S.  Villari  informs 
us  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  no  less  than  2,125,000  persons 
immediately  registered  themselves.  The  suffrage  was  not  made 
universal,  and  therefore  irresistible,  but  it  was  quadrupled  at  a 
blow,  and,  of  course,  the  Deputies  elected  under  it  were  certain 
to  extend  the  ad  interim  law.  Considering  the  keenness  of  Italian 
politicians,  the  certainty  that  Deputies  would  not  disfranchise 
those  who  had  chosen  them,  the  hold  S.  Depretis  had  over 
the  House,  and  the  dread  of  a  dissolution  on  the  old  basis,  it 
is  very  hard  to  doubt  that  the  Italian  Premier,  like  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  at  least  quite  -willing  to 
accept  the  result,  and  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  “  dodge.”  At  all  events,  he  introduced  in 
addition  the  Scrutin  de  Liste,  which  he,  and  all  Italians, 
taking  their  cue  from  M.  Gambetta,  believed  to  be  the 
necessary  supplement  of  a  wide  suffrage.  The  new 
Parliament  was,  therefore,  elected  by  new  electors  in  the 
new  manner,  and  it  is  already  recognised  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  great  part  has  failed.  The  people  were  not  really  in¬ 
terested.  As  we  imagine,  they  care  for  the  present  only  about 
the  social  question,  and  do  not  believe  that  Parliament,  which 
for  nearly  twenty  years  has  avoided  social  reform,  will  now 
buckle  to  the  work,  and  in  their  disbelief  betake  themselves  to 
individual  efforts  to  make  money.  A  certain  distrust  of  legis¬ 


lators,  too,  is  always  noticeable  among  Italians,  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
position  to  allow  certain  representative  classes  to  do  the  work 
they  should  do  for  themselves.  At  all  events,  though  under 
the  pressure  of  the  local  wirepullers  one  adult  in  every 
four  or  five  registered  his  name  as  an  elector,  only 
one  in  two  electors  went  up  to  the  poll.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  districts  which  sent  up  Beds,  the 
old  constituency  remained  master  of  the  situation,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  up  the  same  men.  Moreover,  scrutin  de 
liste  broke  down.  The  grand  justification  for  that  system  of 
election  is  that,  whatever  its  defects,  it  must  produce  a 
“strong”  Chamber, — that  is,  a  large,  homogeneous,  and  de¬ 
termined  majority,  the  “  lists  ”  being  accepted  or  rejected 
en  bloc ,  and  every  man  fearing  that  his  name  will  be  left  out 
of  the  next  list  by  the  Central  Committee.  In  Italy,  however, 
localism  is  very  strong,  and  politicians  are  not  very  scrupu¬ 
lous.  The  Committees  of  each  Department  arranged  their 
lists  for  themselves,  and,  whenever  there  was  danger  of  defeat, 
consulted  their  opponents,  and  arranged  joint  lists  which 
crushed  fresh  opposition,  and  left  the  representation  where  it 
was.  The  new  Chamber,  therefore,  is  no  more  united  than 
the  old,  S.  Depretis  has  still  to  waste  his  great  powers  on  the 
management  of  groups,  and  no  new  men  are  thrown  up  fit  for 
governing  work.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  ability,  and  especially 
of  ability  of  the  first  order,  which  is  unusual  in  Italy,  a  land 
where  genius  is  endemic,  but  which  is  visible  at  this  moment 
in  all  the  three  Latin  countries.  In  them  all  the  Parliamentary 
system  evolves  astute  managers,  but  not  men  who  will  even 
try  to  cope  with  the  social  evils  which  in  all  three  are  becom¬ 
ing  of  paramount  importance.  With  the  exception  of  S. 
Minghetti,  an  able  financier  whose  influence  has  waned,  S. 
Depretis  is  the  only  man  well  in  front ;  while  a  certain  timidity, 
as  of  men  who  must  conceal  their  real  opinions,  has  infected  all 
aspirants  for  office.  They  are,  in  fact,  afraid  of  being  crushed 
by'  the  selfish  action  of  the  groups,  before  the  body  of 
the  people  have  time  to  recognise  them.  A  leader  will,  per¬ 
haps,  arise,  but,  meanwhile,  the  Government  is  dully  bour¬ 
geois,  and  the  only  party  which  increases  is  the  Bepublican, 
which  may  yet  take  up  the  social  question  as  the  lever  of 
power.  The  national  freedom  from  impatience  and  the 
common  sense  about  concrete  affairs  which  mark  Italians 
will  probably  save  the  peninsula  from  great  misfortunes,  but 
the  lowered  tone  of  statesmanship  interferes  with  all  progress 
except  in  the  material  direction.  This,  however,  is  great,  more 
especially'  in  the  towns,  although  in  some  districts  positive  want, 
permanent  want,  producing  the  terrible  disorder  known  as  the 
pellagra,  seems  incurable,  even  byr  the  emigration  which  has 
assumed  such  large  proportions.  The  Government  endeavour 
indirectly  to  check  this,  but  it  goes  on,  and  is  probably  an 
evil,  not  from  the  loss  of  population,  which  increases  quite 
fast  enough,  but  from  the  subtraction  from  among  the  Italian 
people  of  the  most  energetic  spirits.  Italy  wants  all  the  men 
she  can  keep  who  are  detached  enough  and  instructed  enough 
to  dream  of  a  home  in  a  foreign  land.  The  kind  of  men  who 
made  the  Devolution,  or  swarmed  in  1866  into  the  National 
Guard,  or  gave  Garibaldi  a  voluntary  Army',  are  now  pouring 
by  thousands  a  yrear  into  the  valley  of  the  Biver  Plate,  where 
they  will  eat  out  the  Spaniards,  as  in  the  Italian  Tyrol  they 
eat  out  the  Germans. 


FBENCH  SCHOOLBOYS. 

milE  Times  of  Wednesday  contained  a  curious  and  sugges- 
tive  account  of  the  rival  systems  of  education  under 
which  French  boys  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  brought 
up.  Neither  of  them  promises  well  for  the  national  future, 
though  both  are  strangely'  characteristic  of  French  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting.  The  occasion  which  has  suggested  the 
article  is  the  epidemic  of  insubordination  that  has  lately  broken 
out  in  the  Lycees,  or  State  schools.  The  first  sy'mptom  of  this 
was  a  mutiny,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV. ; 
and  the  latest,  the  outbreak  the  other  day  at  the  Lycee  Louis  le 
Grand.  Between  these  two  there  have  been  riots  in  the  lycees 
of  Toulouse,  Valenciennes,  and  Montpellier,  and  a  schoolboys’ 
congress  at  Bordeaux,  which  was  attended  by'  delegates  from 
the  upper  forms  of  twenty-seven  lycees,  and  ended  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  condemning  every'  detail  of  school  management 
and  discipline.  The  mutiny  at  the  Ly'cee  Henri  IV.  took  the 
form  of  resistance  to  the  rule  which  obliges  the  Catholic  boys 
in  the  State  schools  to  hear  Mass  and  to  go  to  Confession.  In 
other  cases,  the  badness  of  the  dietary  was  the  excuse.  The 
boys  asked  for  a  dish  of  roast  meat,  in  addition  to  the  bouillon 
and  haricot  beans  which  form  the  staple  of  their  dinners. 
The  real  cause  probably  of  all  the  outbreaks  is  the  intolerable 
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dullness  of  life  in  a  lycee.  The  boys  have  only  their  work  to 
interest  them,  and  to  a  large  proportion  in  every  school  this  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  they  have  nothing  to  interest  them. 
Before  the  Revolution,  the  Lycees  had  large  playgrounds,  and 
it  is  only  since  these  were  sold  by  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  that  French  boys  have  been  characterised  by  their  pre¬ 
sent  total  ignorance  of  games.  Everything  in  a  lycee  has  to 
be  calculated  closely,  and  the  item  on  which  money  has  been 
most  consistently  saved  is  space.  Consequently,  the  hours  when 
the  boys  are  not  at  work  are  not  play-hours.  They  are  spent  in 
dusty,  crowded  yards,  in  which  games  are  impossible.  Their 
only  real  amusement  is  found  in  visits  to  the  cafes,  when  they 
can  get  leave  to  go  into  the  town  ;  and  reading  bad  novels,  when 
they  are  kept  within  the  school  bound.  It  is,  perhaps,  from 
a  consciousness  how  little  else  there  is  for  them  to  do,  that 
the  authorities  take  no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
boys  spend  their  holidays.  If  a  master  sees  a  boy  drinking 
absinthe  in  a  cafe,  he  regards  it  as  no  business  of  his. 

These  defects  in  the  Lycees  give  the  Church  an  opportunity 
of  which  she  has  made  liberal  use.  The  college,  which  is  the 
general  name  for  a  school  conducted  by  the  Clergy,  is  in  many 
ways  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Lycee.  The  discipline  is  more 
human,  and  less  military  ;  the  buildings  are  more  like  a  home, 
and  less  like  a  barrack ;  the  boys  are  treated  as  though  they 
possessed  bodies  and  souls,  as  well  as  minds  ;  they  have  ample 
playgrounds,  and  abundance  of  games.  In  no  point  is  this 
superiority  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  quality  of  the  Ushers. 
In  the  Lycees,  they  are  regarded  by  the  boys  as  so  many  spies, 
and  despised  and  hated  accordingly.  In  the  Colleges 
“  the  usher  is  a  young  priest  or  religious  brother,  per¬ 
haps  a  future  Bishop  and  Cardinal.  He  is  always  young, 
active,  and  intelligent,  else  he  would  not  be  selected 
for  the  post.  He  mixes  with  the  boys  in  all  their  games ;  he 
strives  to  make  himself  popular  with  them ;  he  becomes  their 
confidant  and  monitor.”  So  far,  the  Church  seems  to  be  fully 
alive  to  the  policy  of  making  the  Colleges  popular.  In  other 
ways,  however,  she  uses  her  advantage  strangely.  Even  as  it 

is,  there  are  Republicans  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  send 
their  sons  to  a  college  rather  than  to  a  lycee.  They  think 
the  education  better ;  or  they  are  not  quite  easy  at  the  thought 
of  the  moral  training  a  boy  is  likely  to  get  at  a  lycee ;  or  they 
like  the  better  manners  which  are  taught  at  the  Colleges,  or 
the  higher  social  standing  which  belongs  to  them ;  or  they 
wish  to  please  their  wives,  or,  perhaps,  the  boy  himself.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  Clergy  would  lay  themselves 
out  to  make  things  additionally  smooth  for  men  of  this  type  ; 
that  they  would  minimise  the  political  and  religious  distinctions 
between  the  Colleges  and  the  Lycees,  so  far  as  these  distinc¬ 
tions  do  not  involve  admitted  questions  of  principle  ;  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  deprive  the  act  of  sending  a  son  to  a 
college,  instead  of  to  a  lycee,  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  com¬ 
promising  significance  which  now  belongs  to  it,  and  rather 
increase  than  diminish  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  boys.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  done  none  of  these  things.  It  is  a 
much  more  marked  thing  for  a  Frenchman  to  send  his  son  to  a 
college  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  because  the  Colleges 
have  “  grown  to  be  centres  of  opposition  to  the  Government 
of  the  day,  very  hot-beds  of  anti-Republican  propaganda.” 
The  Clergy  set  more  store  by  the  impression  they  make  upon 
the  boys  entrusted  to  them,  than  they  do  by  the  number  of 
boys  whom  they  have  the  opportunity  of  impressing.  They 
would  rather,  apparently,  make  ten  violent  anti-Republicans 
than  twenty  Moderates,  who,  so  long  as  they  have  the  kind  of 
Government  they  like,  do  not  care  what  it  is  called.  This  prefer¬ 
ence  deserves  to  be  noted,  because  it  shows  how  the  French 
Clergy  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  they  thought  that  the 
Republic  would  last,  they  would,  no  doubt,  take  a  different 
line  ;  they  identify  themselves  so  frankly  with  its  bitterest 
opponents,  because  they  think  that  by  so  doing  they  can  con¬ 
tribute  effectually  to  its  downfall.  They  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  on  many  occasions  so  destitute  of  political  foresight, 
that  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  their  taking  this  view  is  not  a 
good  sign  for  the  stability  of  the  Republic  ;  still,  that  they  take 

it,  is  worthy  of  remark.  If  they  were  all  Legitimists,  it  would 
mean  nothing,  because  the  Legitimists  have  not  given  up 
the  hope  that  a  miracle  may  yet  be  worked  in  the  Comte 
de  Chambord’s  favour.  But  the  French  Clergy  are  by  no 
means  politicians  first  and  Clerics  afterwards;  on  the  contrary, 
their  politics  are  very  apt  to  be  kept  in  strict  subjection  to 
their  theories  of  what  is  best  for  the  Church.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  Republic  at  least  testifies  to  two  things, — their 
conviction  that  the  Republic  will  never  be  anything  but  an 
enemy,  and  their  belief  that  it  is  not  an  enemy  whom  it  will 
long  be  necessary  to  conciliate. 
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Besides  the  strong  political  colour  which  the  Clergy  are 
more  and  more  giving  to  the  Colleges,  we  learn  from  the 
writer  in  the  Times  that  their  internal  discipline  has  been 
made  much  stricter.  They  require  that  day  boarders  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  shall  daily  be  brought  to  the  college  and 
fetched  away  from  it,  and  that  they  shall  come  to  the  college 
on  Sunday  mornings,  for  Mass  and  instruction.  They  stipulate 
that  their  pupils  during  the  holidays,  or  when  they  are  on 
leave,  shall  never  enter  a  cafe,  except  in  charge  of  some  person  ; 
and  shall  not  read  prohibited  books,  or  associate  with  un¬ 
believers.  They  expect  that  the  parents  shall  take  care  that 
their  sons  say  their  prayers  regularly,  when  they  are  at  home  or 
when  they  are  at  school.  And  to  ensure  obedience  to  these 
directions,  they  require  the  boys,  when  the  school  meets  again 
after  the  holidays,  to  make  a  full  confession  of  all  that 
they  have  done  since  they  went  home,  in  order  that  they  may 
know  what  warning  to  give  their  parents  before  the  next 
holidays.  This  seems  a  very  strange  way  of  making  the 
Colleges  popular,  either  with  parents  or  children.  Probably  it 
is  not,  like  the  political  tone  given  to  the  Colleges,  a  piece  of 
deliberate  calculation,  but  merely  an  example  of  a  kind  of  precise 
Puritanism  which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  French 
Clerg}^ — of  the  feeling  which  leads  them,  in  the  books  of  devo¬ 
tion  they  put  into  the  hands  of  their  flocks,  to  put  going  to  balls- 
or  to  the  theatre  under  the  head  of  [sins  to  be  confessed  and 
repented  of.  They  must  know  perfectly  well  that  the  laity 
will  continue  to  go  to  balls  and  to  the  theatre  ;  but  they  seem 
to  derive  an  inconsistent  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation 
of  this  useless  prohibition. 


MRS.  CARLYLE. 

IF  Mrs.  Carlyle  married  for  ambition,  as  Mr.  Froude  reports,. 

it  is  probable  that  she  has  gained  what  most  ambitious 
people  hope  to  gain, — whether  they  ultimately  value  what  they 
have  gained  or  not, — a  name  of  her  own  in  literature,  and  not 
merely  the  name  of  a  faithful  companion  to  her  famous  husband.. 
Never  were  letters,  unless  they  were  the  letters  of  Cowper,  so 
full  of  fascination  as  Mrs.  Carlyle’s.  Her  letters  surpass  those 
of  her  husband  in  every  quality  which  letters  should  have  except 
vividness, — in  variety,  naturalness,  lightness  of  touch ;  in  the 
rapid,  but  never  abrupt,  change  from  tender  to  satirical,  from 
satirical  to  imaginative,  and  from  imaginative,  again,  to  the  keen, 
shrewd,  matter-of-fact  of  mother-wit;  while  in  a  few  of  them 
there  is  a  wild  gipsy  kind  of  waywardness  which  is  of  course 
entirely  foreign  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  sphere.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  discuss  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  letters,  but  to  attempt  to  reconstruct,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  from  the  insight  they  give,  the  figure  of  the 
author  of  the  letters,  who,  while  linked  with  a  man  of  marvellous, 
though  narrow  genius,  made  for  herself, — quite  unconsciously 
too, — a  fame  which  shines  distinctly  enough  even  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  his ;  and  which  shine3  by  no  reflected 
light. 

We  are  told  in  these  volumes  that  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  grandmother 
was  grandniece  of  a  notable  gipsy,  Matthew  Baillie,  who  came 
to  be  hanged,  and  whose  wife  was  the  original  of  Scott’s  “  Meg 
Merrilies.”  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  to  whom  Mrs.  Carlyle  men¬ 
tioned  this  gipsy  descent,  is  said  to  have  replied  that  this 
information  was  the  first  thing  to  make  her  mind  intelligible 
to  him  as  a  cross  between  that  of  a  gipsy  and  that  of  John  Knox 
(from  whom  also  she  was  descended).  But,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
there  was  but  little  of  John  Knox  in  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She  had 
no  taste  for  abstract  doctrine,  or,  indeed,  for  the  abstract  in 
any  shape.  Nor  was  she  didactic.  The  gipsy  clearly  pre¬ 
dominated  in  her  over  the  Calvinist  divine.  Like  the  gipsies, 
she  loved  a  certain  wilful  order,  an  order  improvised  out  of 
chaos;  and  one  great  source  of  her  suffering  in  the  extreme  re¬ 
pression  of  her  life  with  Carlyle  was  that  he  had  no  love  for  these 
snatches  of  fitful  and  changeful  energy,  and  wanted  nothing  so 
much  as  constant  protection  against  surprise.  A  brother  of 
General  Cavaignac,  who  was  intimate  with  the  Carlyles,  used 
to  say  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  that  hers  was  a  genius  for  “  detail  ” ;  and 
so  it  was, — as  well  for  the  imagination  as  for  the  execution  of 
detad.  She  could  always  see  how  much  really  skilful  detail 
could  effect;  and  to  this,  we  believe,  she  owed  much  of  her 
extraordinary  power  of  managing  others,— ranging  from  the 
power  of  pacifying  Carlyle  to  the  power  of  “  writing-down  a 
parrot.”  Considering  how  wonderfully  tender  and  accessible 
were  her  sympathies,— at  one  time  she,  justly  enough,  called 
her  head  “  a  perfect  chaos  of  other  people’s  disasters  and 
despairs,” — her  answer  to  the  question,  “  Why  do  women 
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marry?” — because,  “like  the  great  Wallenstein,  they  do  not 
find  scope  enough  for  their  genius  and  qualities  in  an 
easy  life,”  would  scarcely  have  been  a  sufficient  one,  for  she 
could  have  found  scope  for  her  genius  and  qualities  in  almost 
any  life.  But  undoubtedly  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
engineering  Carlyle’s  life  for  him,  did  make  an  impression  on 
her  ambitious  imagination,  and  launched  her  into  the  pursuit  of 
an  ideal  which  she  often  found  quite  too  hard  for  her.  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  it  was  often  too  hard  for  her  was  her  gipsy 
pride.  As  a  Haddington  cooper  told  her  twenty  years  after 
her  departure  from  Haddington,  she  had  been  even  as  a 
girl  “not  just  to  call  proud, — very  reserved  in  her  com- 
pauy,”  and  it  was  this  proud  and  reserved  side  of  her 
which  rendered  her  life  with  Carlyle  often  so  much  more 
unhappy  than  it  otherwise  need  have  been.  For  though 
she  was  sweet,  pitiful,  and  fascinating  to  those  who  leaned 
on  her,  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  her  own  dignity,  and  could 
not  endure  to  be  herself  treated  as  a  mere  detail  of  life ; 
and  this  was  how  Carlyle  not  unfrequently  treated  her.  What 
she  loved  best  was  to  queen  it  over  men,  and  Carlyle  was  not 
the  man  to  let  his  wife  queen  it  over  him.  And  how  she  could 
queen  it!  Long  after  she  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  she  could 
pick  up  chance  acquaintances  in  a  coach,  and  so  fascinate  them, 
that  when  she  left  her  parasol  in  that  coach,  one  would  compete 
eagerly  and  secretly  against  the  other  for  the  chance  of  re¬ 
covering  and  restoring  it  to  her.  In  her  old  age, — indeed,  a  year 
or  two  before  her  death,— when  she  had  partially  recovered  from 
a  most  dangerous  illness,  middle-aged  men  of  the  world  burst 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  her  whom  they  had  never  hoped  to  see 
again,  and  quivered  all  over  with  the  joy  of  recovering  her.  She 
owed  this  power  of  fascination,  no  doubt,  partly  to  her  ready 
tenderness  of  sympathy,  partly  to  her  volleys  of  gentle  scorn. 
It  is  clear  that  women  who  cannot  make  themselves  feared, 
seldom  gain  the  same  empire  as  those  who  can  make  them¬ 
selves  feared  as  well  as  loved.  It  was  this  double  power 
obviously  which  gave  Lady  Harriet  Baring,  afterwards 
Lady  Ashburton,  that  victory  over  Mrs.  Carlyle  which  em¬ 
bittered  some  eight  years  or  so  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  life.  Lady 
Harriet,  though  she  can  hardly  have  had  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  literary 
power, — otherwise  some  of  her  letters  at  least  would  surely  have 
been  preserved, — combined  with  her  intellectual  brightness  and 
wit  the  great  advantage  of  genuine  high-breeding,  an  advantage 
which  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  his  vivid  perceptions  and  his  own 
peasant-breeding,  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  enjoy.  That 
was  how  Lady  Harriet  placed  Mrs.  Carlyle  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  thorough  lady  as  she  was,  had  never 
queened  it  over  the  kind  of  men  who  were  at  Lady  Harriet’s 
feet,  and  had,  in  sjiite  of  that  pride  and  reserve  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  as  a  middle-class  woman,  nothing  like  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  marked  her  rival.  And  bitterly  did  Mrs.  Carlyle 
feel  the  defeat.  It  is  obvious  that  she,  who  never  fretted  over 
the  most  homely  tasks  before,  chafed  passionately  against 
having — for  example— to  mend  Mr.  Carlyle’s  trowsers  at  the 
very  time  when  Mr.  Carlyle  wanted  to  go  and  worship  a  woman 
to  whom  servile  domestic  tasks  were  things  of  little  meaning, — 
rumours  of  the  servants’  hall.  For,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  sore  heart  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  bore  about  with  her  through 
some  seven  or  eight  years  of  her  married  life,  would  have  been 
anything  like  as  sore  as  it  was  through  jealousy  alone.  She 
was  not  a  jealous  woman,  and  we  should  doubt  if  she  had  any 
of  that  passionate  feeling  for  her  husband  which  stirs  jealousy 
to  its  depths.  But  she  was  a  very  proud  woman,  and  it 
crushed  and  humiliated  her  to  be  slaving  for  the  man 
who  was  so  captivated  by  the  air  of  royalty  borne  by 
one  who  had  never  thus  slaved  for  him.  It  is  the  queen 
trodden  under  the  foot  of  a  conquering  queen,  who  groans 
so  bitterly  in  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  diary  of  1855.  And  she  groans, 
as  she  is  well  aware,  not  as  that  conquering  queen,  if  she  in  her 
turn  had  been  trodden  down,  would  groan,  but  with  less  scorn 
for  herself  and  more  of  middle-class  self-pity,  and  more,  too,  of 
those  feminine  consolations  which  she  derived  from  dwelling 
on  her  own  power  of  painting  her  misery.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
never  succumbs  to  her  misery.  She  fights  it  vindictively. 
Throughout  it  you  see  that  it  is  Mr.  Carlyle’s  indifference  to 
her,  his  scorn,  as  she  understood  it,  his  cool  exactingness  when 
she  felt  that  the  right  to  exact  was  hers  rather  than  his,  that 
stung  her  to  the  quick.  Had  anything  but  her  personal  pride 
been  wounded,  she  would  hardly  have  suffered  so  much.  As  it  was, 
she  never  fathomed  the  deepest  depth  of  wretchedness,  for  she 
never  quite  lost  the  pleasure  of  painting  vividly  the  inward  wrath 


with  which  she  was  overflowing  at  this  preference  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  queen  to  the  gipsy  queen  of  Carlyle’s  earlier  life.  And 
evidently,  too,  she  frequently  met  Carlyle’s  imperious  exigeance 
with  rapier  thrusts  that  wounded  him  keenly. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  little  conversance  with 
dogma  or  creed  of  any  kind,  but  she  had  imagination 
enough  and  critical  faculty  enough  to  let  in  gleams  of  specula¬ 
tive  wonder  on  her  life,  and  some  of  these  sceptical  touches  have 
a  marvellous  force  of  their  own.  In  the  dialogue  between  her 
watch  and  her  canary,  she  makes  the  watch  reprove  the  canary 
for  complaining  of  its  prison.  “  Alas,  my  bird !  here  sit 
prisoners.  There,  also,  do  prisoners  sit.  This  world  is  all 
prison,  the  only  difference  for  those  who  inhabit  it  being  in  the 
size  and  aspect  of  the  cells  ;  while  some  of  these  stand  revealed 
in  cold,  strong  nakedness  for  what  they  really  are,  others  are 
painted  to  look  like  sky  overhead  and  open  country  all  around, 
but  the  bare  and  the  painted  walls  are  alike  impassable,  and 
fall  away  only  at  the  coming  of  the  Angel  of  Death.”  Nothing 
could  better  present  her  impression  of  the  Universe,  for  while  Mrs. 
Carlyle  had  apparently  no  faith  but  an  imaginative  one,  she  had 
imagination  enough  to  paint  the  bare  walls  of  her  universe  for 
herself,  and  with  a  fresco  of  no  mean  beauty.  She  was  keen 
enough  to  see  through  the  hollowness  of  false  creeds,  and  to 
penetrate  now  and  then  to  some  of  the  more  beautiful  aspects 
of  true  creeds ;  but  even  while  she  could  appreciate  the  dreariness 
of  a  Church  of  which  she  could  say,  “  Anything  so  like  the 
burial-place  of  revealed  religion  you  have  never  seen,  nor  a  rector 
more  fit  to  read  the  burial  service,”  she  was  quite  unprepared 
to  contend  that  there  should  not  be  a  burial-place  prepared  for 
revealed  religion,  and  that  the  time  for  reading  its  burial  service 
had  not  arrived.  Her  religion  consisted  in  glimpses  of  noble 
ideals,  and  in  the  gracious  human  charities  for  which,  when  her 
pride  was  not  touched,  she  was  always  more  than  ready.  She 
had  a  humour,  too,  that  combined  with  her  natural  tenderness 
to  make  life,  by  fitful  gleams,  radiant  as  well  as  interesting.  But 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  gipsy  queen  whom  we  see  in  her, — the  wild 
lively  queen  whose  mission  it  was  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  by 
the  help  of  her  fine  genius  for  “  details,” — who  fascinated  most 
men’s  hearts  but  smarted  under  her  inferiority  to  a  choicer  type 
of  queenhood,  and  who  chafed  bitterly  against  the  sense  of  im¬ 
prisonment  which  the  constant  society  of  such  a  man  as  Carlyle 
necessarily  imposed  on  a  character  so  full  of  vivacity,  and  so 
eager  to  feel  the  consciousness  of  its  own  power.  Such  is  the 
picture  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
frank,  charming,  playful,  and  bitter  letters,  eloquent  now  with 
tenderness,  and  now,  again,  with  impatient  wrath  and  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  hardly  rising  to  the  point  of  scorn. 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  RUSSIAN  CHARACTER, 
milOSE  who  believe  that  the  suppression  of  self  is  in  and  by 
JL  itself  a  great  virtue,  or  as  some  of  the  more  fanatical 
“  altruists”  say,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity,  should 
read  “  Underground  Russia,”  by  “  Stepniak,”  the  former  editor  of 
the  Russian  Terrorist  paper  Land  and  Liberty.  They  will  find  it 
full,  for  them  especially,  of  material  for  thought.  It  is  full  of 
interest  for  everybody',  for  if  we  could  all  comprehend  clearly 
the  Slav  nature,  we  should  understand  what  will  one  day  be  a 
tremendous  factor  in  the  world’s  history,  and  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  glimpse  into  that  nature  so  instructive  as  that 
afforded  by  the  Nihilist  movement.  If  we  could  only  get  at 
the  secret  hearts  of  the  few  hundred  men — we  doubt  if  there  are 
a  thousand  in  all — directly  affiliated  to  the  Revolutionary  con¬ 
spiracy,  the  ringleaders,  as  we  may  call  them,  we  should  perceive 
more  alike  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Russian  char¬ 
acter  than  reams  of  despatches,  or  volumes  of  travels,  or 
even  a  careful  study  of  Russian  novels  will  ever  teach  us. 
These  men  are  by  the  necessity  of  their  position  mentally 
without  clothes.  They  have  no  inclination,  and  very 
little  power  to  conceal  anything.  Utterly  at  war  with 
the  past  and  present,  with  the  system  of  society  and  the 
religious  idea,  with  all  habits,  all  conventions,  and  nearly 
all  accepted  moralities,  they  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
instincts  ;  and  if  those  are  separate,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
the  something  separate  which  makes  the  essence  of  national 
character,  round  which  institutions,  manners,  and  history 
gather  like  clothes,  lies  revealed  before  us.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  we  see  this  separateness  displayed  in  “  Underground 
Russia,”  and  that,  despite  a  certain  contempt  for  the  intellectual 
views  of  the  Terrorists  as  revealed  by  themselves,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  their  perverted  morality,  we  find  in  the  revela- 
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tions  of  the  book,  ground  for  belief  that  the  Russian  character 
has  in  it  some  traits  of  a  quite  peculiar  nobleness  and  charm. 
A  writer  in  the  Revue  cles  Deux  llondes  recently  said  that 
whenever  the  Slavouic  race  had  spoken  its  “  great  word,” 
it  would  be  found  to  be  a  “  religious  one,”  and  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  that  apophthegm  is,  to  those  who  know 
Nihilism,  beyond  dispute.  It  is  not  the  true  sense,  for  “  re¬ 
ligion  ”  should  mean  not  the  effacement  of  self  in  itself,  but  the 
effacement  of  self  before  a  power  recognised  to  be  nobler  than 
self;  and  that  is  not  the  Nihilist  impulse.  But  if  by  religion 
we  understand,  as  all  Hindoos,  for  example,  do,  a  capacity  for 
faith  so  strong  that  action  follows  of  necessity,  and  that  when 
the  faith  demands  it,  self  is  crushed  down  till  it  is  paralysed, 
hardly  perceptible,  or  even  dead,  then  the  French  essayist  is 
justified.  The  Russian  people  is  one  which,  if  Stepniak  is  not  a 
mere  romancer — and  the  book,  for  all  its  adjectives,  strikes  us 
as  true — if  it  accepted  obedience  to  the  Czar  as  the  domin¬ 
ant  idea,  the  true  expression  of  faith,  would  hurl  itself 
into  the  Neva  without  a  thought,  that  he  might  pass 
over  dry-shod.  One  can  understand  as  one  reads  “Under¬ 
ground  Russia,”  and  especially  when  pondering  the  uncon¬ 
scious  evidence  it  affords,  how  a  sect  like  the  Skoptzi,  the  Self- 
mutilators,  has  grown  to  a  large  community,  how  Russians  have 
been  found  to  die  on  the  gallows  for  the  right  to  spell  “  Jesus  ” 
with  two  j’s ;  how  there  once  arose  in  the  South  a  sect  with 
suicide  for  creed,  which  actually  alarmed  the  authorities  by  the 
increase  it  made  in  local  mortality.  The  Russian,  as  portrayed 
here,  has  two  instinctive  specialties.  The  relation  between 
thought  and  action  is  in  him  terribly  close,  so  close  that 
thought  is  usually  immature,  and  when  a  thought  has 
possession  of  him,  self  is  totally  suppressed.  These  Nihilists, 
for  example,  having  forgotten  God — all  educated  Russians,  says 
Stepniak,  arc  Materialists,  and  certainly  all  Nihilists  are — have 
accepted  as  their  dominant  idea  or  faith  that,  to  bring  happi¬ 
ness  or  even  endurable  existence  to  the  Russian  millions,  the 
existing  method  of  government  must  be  swept  totally  away. 
That  state  of  opinion  is,  of  course,  quite  conceivable,  and  should 
lead,  like  any  other  new  faith,  to  relentless  intellectual  propa- 
gandism,  as,  indeed,  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  it 
does.  Being  Russians,  however,  the  Nihilists  are  impelled  in¬ 
stantly  to  correlate  thought  and  action,  and  propagation  by  teach¬ 
ing  being  slow,  they  spring  on  the  quickest  and  strongest  instru¬ 
ment  they  can  find,  which  is  necessarily  Terror.  The  faith  may  be 
made  quickly  executive  through  destruction,  therefore  destruction 
must  for  the  time  be  part  of  the  faith.  It  becomes  part  of  it,  and 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  all  who  hold  it,  who  just  before  were 
virtuous  and  unpractical  professors  rather  than  politicians,  be¬ 
come  ruthless  assassins,  incendiaries,  conspirators  laying  the 
axe  alike  to  evil  and  good,  because  it  exists.  Murder — plain 
murder,  and  not  only  the  assassination  of  Kings — becomes  for 
them  only  an  act,  and,  being  required  by  their  belief,  is  acted. 
The  right  of  arson  is  not  one  they  discuss  even  in  thought, 
they  assume  it ;  and  though  we  see  no  plain  reference  to  it,  we 
do  not  doubt,  from  the  facts  at  Odessa  and  Kief,  that  Stepniak, 
if  money  needful  for  the  cause  were  wanting,  would  admit  that 
he  approved  theft  or  forgery  to  obtain  it,  at  least  if  the  victim 
were  a  Department  of  the  State.  Even  this  state  of  mind  is  not 
without  examples.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
with  Catholicism  at  stake,  would  have  hesitated  at  murder,  or 
fire-raising,  or  forgery,  and,  in  fact,  he  did  not  hesitate  at  the 
two  first.  But  here  comes  in  the  strange  peculiarity  of  the 
case.  These  Nihilists  are  not  in  the  least  like  Philip  If. 
They  are  men  who  possess  in  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  that 
power  of  self-abnegation,  of  suppressing  the  carnal  man,  as 
Christian  doctors  say,  which  seems  to  many  men,  not  unreason¬ 
ably,  the  perfection  of  virtue.  They  are  murderers  who  go  to 
the  gallows  smiling  and  gentle;  fire-raisers  who  would  jump 
into  the  blazing  houses,  if  that  would  help ;  thieves  who  would 
regard  the  abstraction  of  a  copper  coin  from  the  stolen  money 
for  their  own  indulgence  as  a  disgraceful  crime.  All  of  them 
hold  the  doctrine  of  free-love,  most  of  them  find  female 
companions  essential  to  their  plans,  but  many  of  them,  if 
not  all,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to 
their  work,  treat  them  as  their  sisters.  Imagine  a  million¬ 
aire  who  would  sanction  and  help  a  murder,  approve  fire- 
raising,  and  not  condemn  theft  from  a  Treasury,  and  who, 
holding  and  acting  on  those  opinions,  practises  for  years 
the  most  relentless  parsimony  towards  himself,  in  order 
that  all  he  possesses  may  go  in  furtherance  of  an  idea  which  he 
hopes  will  bring  good  to  men  whom  he  thinks  oppressed.  Such 


a  man  lived  in  Demetrius  Lisogub,  who  acted  on  his  belief  in 
piecisely  those  details  which  seem  to  most  of  us  the  hardest  of 
all : — 

His  determination  not  to  spend  a  singlo  farthing  of  the  monev 
with  which  he  could  serve  the  cause,  was  such,  that  he  never  indulged 
in  an  omnibus,  to  say  nothing  of  a  cab,  which  costs  so  little  with  us 
that  every  workman  takes  one  on  Sunday.  I  remember  that  one  day 
he  showed  us  two  articles,  forming  part  of  his  dress-suit,  which  he 
wore  when,  owing  to  his  position,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Governor  of  Cernigov,  or  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Superior 
Police.  They  were  a  pair  of  gloves  and  an  opera-hat.  The  gloves 
were  of  a  very  delicate  ash-colour,  and  seemed  just  purchased.  He, 
however,  told  us  that  he  had  already  had  them  for  three  years,  and 
smilingly  explained  to  us  the  little  artifices  he  adopted  to  keep  them 
always  new.  The  hat  was  a  much  more  serious  matter,  for  its  spring 
had  been  broken  a  whole  year,  and  he  put  off  the  expense  of  pur- 
ehasing  a  new  one  from  day  to  day,  because  he  always  found  that  he 
could  employ  his  money  better.  Meanwhile,  to  keep  up  his  dignity, 
he  entered  the  drawing- room  holding  his  opera  hat  under  his  arm,  his 
eternal  leather  cap,  which  he  wore  summer  and  winter  alike,  being 
in  bis  pocket.  When  he  passed  into  the  street,  he  advanced  a  few 
steps  with  his  head  uncovered,  as  though  he  had  to  smooth  his  dis¬ 
arranged  hair,  until,  being  assured  that  he  was  not  observed,  he  drew 
the  famous  cap  from  his  pocket.” 

And  Demetrius  is  by  no  means  the  most  extraordinary  example. 
Tlie  Terrorist  Nihilists  have  sympathisers  in  all  ranks,  and 
among  them  men  who,  unable  from  one  cause  or  another  to 
take  any  active  part,  devote  themselves  to  “concealing”  the 
executive  agents  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  One  of  these 
was  Tarakanoff — the  names  are  false — an  officer  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  who  was  constitutionally  so  cowardly  that  he 
never  rode  or  crossed  the  Neva,  or  could  keep  from  trembling 
when  in  the  slightest  danger;  yet  this  man,  with  the  scaffold  or 
Siberia  full  before  him,  steadily  made  of  his  apartment  a  refuge 
for  the  Terrorists.  Stepniak,  who  was  once  sheltered  by  him, 
noticed  that  Tarakanoff  never  slept,  and  on  the  second  day  asked 
him  the  cause  : — 

“  He  had,  in  fact,  a  woeful  aspect.  He  was  pale,  almost  yellowish  ; 
his  eyes  were  sunken  ;  his  look  was  dejected.  ‘  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?’  I  asked. — ‘Nothing.’  ‘Nothing!  Why,  you  have  the 
face  of  a  corpse,  and  you  did  not  sleep  before  four  o’clock.’ — ‘  Say 
rather  that  I  did  not  sleep  all  night.’  ‘But  you  must  be  ill,  then?’ — 

‘  No ;  I  can  never  sleep  when  there  is  any  one  with  me.’  Then  I 
understood  all.  I  took  his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly.  ‘  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart,’  I  said  ;  ‘  but  I  will  not  cause  you  so  much 
trouble,  and  at  the  very  first  moment  I  will  go  away.’ — ‘  No,  no  ! 
certainly  not ;  certainly  not.  If  I  had  imagined  what  you  were  going 
to  say,  I  would  have  concealed  it.  Tou  must  remain.  It  is  nothing.’ 

‘  But  you  may  fall  ill.’— ‘  Don’t  give  it  a  thought.  I  can  sleep  by  day, 
or,  better  still,  take  some  medicine.’  I  learnt  afterwards,  in  fact, 
that  in  such  cases  he  took  chloral,  when  he  could  bear  up  no  longer.” 

This  was  no  isolated  instance.  Tarakanoff  received  all  refugees 
who  applied,  sometimes  kept  them  weeks,  during  which  be  never 
slept,  and  was  known  by  all  Nihilists  to  be  the  most  devoted  of 
adherents.  Oasabianca  did  nothing  nobler,  yet  the  self-denial 
was  displayed  to  shelter  men  who,  judged  not  by  human  laws, 
but  by  the  human  conscience,  were  all  criminals,  though  among 
them  were  men  who  for  years  threw  aside  all  hopes  and  all. 
comforts  to  live  among  the  peasants  and  artisans,  and  so  win 
them  to  the  cause.  We  need  not  say  such  men  were  not 
informers,  or  that  they  rejected  life  when  offered  them  on  con¬ 
dition  of  petitioning  the  Emperor  for  pardon.  That  would  have 
been  to  acknowledge  the  Emperor’s  authority.  In  fact,  with, 
the  Russian  Nihilists  selfishness  disappears. 

That  self-suppression  so  complete  should  have  so  little 
result  in  virtue,  and  especially  in  the  virtue  of  mercy, 
may  seem  strange,  but  after  all,  it  is  not  beyond  explana¬ 
tion.  The  mere  suppression  of  self,  if  it  be  not  performed 
in  obedience  to  a  nature  loftier  than  our  own,  can  produce 
little  good  result,  for  it  must  then  be  performed  in  obedience 
to  self  of  another  kind,  which  may  not  be  good  at  all.  The 
Russian  Nihilist,  in  starving  for  years,  or  ascending  the  scaffold, 
or  coldly  facing  Siberia,  does  but  compel  himself  to  obey  him¬ 
self,  and  has  no  proof  whatever  that  the  self  which  commands 
is  any  better  than  the  self  coerced  into  obedience.  He  assumes 
that  the  instinct  of  pity  for  the  millions  which  dominates  him 
is  nobler  than  the  instinct  which  forbids  murder;  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  has,  upon  his  theory  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  upon 
ours,  absolutely  no  ground.  There  is  no  evidence  for  it  in 
human  experience,  no  proof  of  it  in  success,  no  consensus  in 
favour  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  wise.  It  is  simply  an  idea,  as 
self- generated  as  the  idea  of  a  man  without  food  that  he  may 
take  it ;  and  in  yielding  to  it  the  Nihilist  suppresses  not  himself, 
but  only  a  bit  of  himself, — and  that  bit  which,  being  the  uniform 
outcome  of  good  training  continued  through  ages,  is  presumably 
the  best  bit.  We  do  not  think  persistent  parsimony  in  buying  food 
in  order  to  buy  fine  ribbons  a  noble  virtue,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
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—religion  being  a  fable — tlie  sacrifice  of  one  set  of  aspirations  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  another  set  should  be  noble  either.  It  is 
true  the  Nihilist  says  and  thinks  that  he  is  acting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  but  that  is  only  an  opinion,  in  proof  of  which 
he  can  produce  no  evidence,  and  which  may  be,  and  probably  is 
entirely  imaginary.  The  mere  disinterestedness  displayed  is  no 
evidence,  for  if  it  were,  the  Hindoo  faquir  who  holds  up  his 
arm  till  it  withers,  in  order  that  flesh  may  not  rule 
spirit,  or  still  more,  the  contemplative  nun  who  lies  daily 
for  hours  stretched  before  the  Cross  in  order  to  help  towards 
the  expiation  of  human  sin,  is  as  noble  as  the  Nihilist.  He 
would  reject  that  last  comparison  with  scorn,  because  he 
would  say  the  nun  is  only  dreaming ;  but  why,  evidence  other 
than  supernatural  being  absent  in  both  cases,  are  her  dreams 
less  realities  than  his  ?  Prima  facie,  they  are  more  so,  for  he  is 
suppressing,  and  knows  he  is  suppressing,  the  good  self  as  well 
as  the  bad  self,  the  instinct  which  forbids  murder,  as  well  as  the 
instinct  which  induces  the  timid  to  save  themselves  from  pain. 
That  instinct  the  Nihilist  ought  to  respect,  for  if  such  instincts 
are  nullities,  why  pity  the  poor  P — who,  again,  if  their  humanity, 
of  which  conscience  is  a  part,  is  valueless,  are  not  worth  all  this 
trouble.  That  many  of  the  Russian  Terrorists  are  among  the 
moral  enigmas  of  the  age,  and  widely  distinguished  from  any 
other  Anarchists,  we  frankly  acknowledge,  but  why  they  are  to 
be  admired  on  their  own  theory  we  do  not  see.  On  ours,  they 
are  men  who  suppress  their  own  best  instincts  and  do  positive 
evil,  in  order  that  problematical  good  may  come. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  AUTHORS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sin, — Mr.  Ivegan  Paul,  in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
on  “  The  Production  and  Life  of  Books,”  tells  us  many  things 
which  will  interest,  in  the  first  place,  writers  of  books,  in  them¬ 
selves  no  inconsiderable  public,  and,  in  the  second,  readers 
generally.  He  devotes  one  paragraph  to  the  payment  of  authors, 
or  rather  to  the  methods  of  payment.  On  this  subject  I  should 
like,  with  your  leave,  to  say  something,  which  shall  be,  in  part, 
drawn  from  my  own  experiences. 

The  quarrel  of  authors  against  publishers  is,  I  suppose,  only 
one  form  of  the  complaint,  which  must  be  almost  as  old  as 
society  itself,  of  labour  against  capital.  If  authors  have  con¬ 
trived  to  accentuate  it,  to  make  it  seem  more  piteous,  more  in¬ 
tense,  it  is  because  whatever  else  they  may  have  lacked,  they 
have  not  lacked  the  power  of  expression.  But  it  really  comes  to 
the  old  story.  Labour  cannot  wait,  must  have  something  on 
which  to  live  from  day  to  day,  and  capital  takes  advantage  of 
its  necessities.  The  author  is  worse  off  than  some  of  those  who 
live  by  the  work  of  the  brain,  but  not  than  all.  He  is  certainly 
more  favourably  situated  than  the  inventor.  His  stock-in-trade 
is  of  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  kind.  If  he  does  not 
always  know  whether  his  work  is  valuable,  he  certainly  knows 
whether  it  is  original,  and  is  spared  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  finding  that  a  discovery,  genuine  as  far  as  he  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  long  since  anticipated.  And  he  can  protect  his 
property  without  a  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery.  But  he 
certainty  suffers  from  having  to  wait  longer  than  those  who 
follow  other  professions.  The  barrister  sometimes,  I  suppose, 
gets  his  fees  in  ready  money,  and  generally  receives  them,  if  he 
receives  them  at  all,  within  a  year.  Solicitors  are  supposed  to 
have  means  at  hand  for  securing  the  payment  of  their  services, 
and  not  to  suffer  seriously  from  delay.  If  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  medical  profession  have  to  wait  sometimes  a  long  time  for 
their  earnings,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  them  wait  very 
long  indeed,  the  chiefs,  the  consulting  surgeons  and  physicians, re¬ 
ceive  a  payment  which  is  enviably  ample,  speedy,  and  safe.  But 
an  author,  if  he  publishes  on  the  system  of  “  half-profits,”  which, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Kegan  Paul’s  emphatic  condemnation  of 
it,  is  still  very  common,  cannot  possibly  have  a  speedy  return. 
I  will  suppose  myself  to  be  devoting  the  first  half  of  1883  to  the 
production  of  a  book.  It  will  issue  from  the  press  about  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  if  the  subject  be  one  of  general  and  immediate  interest, 
will  meet  with  a  remunerative  sale  within  the  six  months 
following.  Iu  October,  1884,  I  shall  receive  from  the  publisher 
my  account,  made  up  to  the  end  of  June,  and  may  look  for 
payment  iu  December  or,  it  may  be,  January,  1885.  Possibly 
the  book,  though  one  of  real  worth,  may  be  of  a  kind  that  makes 
its  way  into  circulation  but  slowly.  In  this  case,  the  remuner¬ 


ative  sale  will  be  postponed  till  J une,  1885,  and  the  payment 
till  January,  1886.  I  have  actually  published  a  book  which, 
though  successful,  brought  me  no  return  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Paul,  as  I  have  said,  condemns  the  system  of  “  half¬ 
profit.”  It  is,  he  says,  “  misleading  and  unsatisfactory.”  It 
must  entail  upon  the  publisher  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  and 
the  author,  apart  from  the  long  delay  which  it  aggravates,  if  it 
does  not  cause,  has  no  reason  to  love  it.  An  account  of  items 
which  there  arc  no  possible  means  of  checking  is  an  obvious 
absurdity.  It  is  only  natural  to  vaguely  suspect  the  charges 
which  it  is  impossible  to  verify.  Are  these  prices  for  printing, 
for  paper,  for  binding,  real  or  nominal,  as  nominal  as  the  “  pub¬ 
lishing  price”  of  a  book  ?  And  this  charge  for  advertising,  how 
is  it  made  up  p  Do  not  the  newspapers  allow  a  considerable 
“  commission,”  of  which  the  publisher,  not  the  author,  gets  the 
benefit  ?  Why  should  I  be  debited,  as  I  remember  I  once 
was,  with  a  “  share  of  a  trade  dinner,”  or  with  “  trade  expenses,” 
surety  the  concern  of  the  publisher  only  ? 

The  “royalty”  system  which  Mr.  Paul  advocates  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity  and  economy  of  trouble.  The  publisher 
has  only,  as  regards  the  author,  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
copies  sold.  Payment  might  be  made,  I  suppose,  within 
a  short  time  of  a  certain  number  having  been  reached,  in 
the  case  of  a  first  edition,  or  within  a  stipulated  time  after  the 
publication  of  a  second  or  subsequent  edition.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  royalty  system  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

But  either  the  “  half-profit  ”  or  the  “royalty  ”  system  is  to  be 
chosen,  rather  than  the  “sale  of  copyright.”  Mr.  Paul  prefers 
this  for  a  certain  class  of  books,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  “  ordi¬ 
nary  novel.”  Possibly  he  is  right,  though  what  may  seem  at 
the  time  to  be  an  “  ordinary  ”  novel  may  turn  out  iu  the  end 
to  be  something  very  extraordinary.  If  “Jane  Eyre  ”  or  the 
“  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ”  had  been  sold  for  a  lump  sum,  the 
arrangement  would  not  have  been  by  auy  means  “  good  for  the 
author,”  to  use  Mr.  Paul’s  expression.  My  own  experience  on  this 
point  is  so  striking,  that  I  give  it  in  some  detail,  though  I  cannot 
hope  that  experience  will  avail  much,  in  the  face  of  necessity. 
Something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  published  a  volume 
which  achieved  a  considerable  success,  and  still  holds  its  ground. 
My  name  was  then  unknown,  and  I  had  to  pay  the  publisher  a 
certain  sum  by  way  of  guarantee  against  loss.  Pour  years 
afterwards  I  sold  the  copyright,  receiving  for  it  and  for  other 
work  done  just  as  much  as  I  had  advanced,  the  advance  being 
repaid  at  the  same  time.  I  was  very  poor  in  those  days ;  I 
wanted  very  much  to  take  my  wife  and  children  into  the 
country,  but  had  not  the  means.  Then,  on  a  day  when  we  were 
all  wearying  for  fresh  air,  came  the  cheque.  I  had  not  asked 
for  it ;  it  was  offered  by  the  publisher.  I  do  not  blame  him  ; 
he  took  the  legitimate  advantage  which  every  trader  takes  of 
his  own  means  and  the  workman’s  wants.  But  it  was  a  good 
bargain  for  him,  and  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  know  this  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  because  I  have  since  published  a  precisely  similar 
volume,  which  had  had  about  the  same  measure  of  success.  Of 
this  I  have  retained  the  copyright,  and  I  receive  from  it 
annually  nearly  as  much  as  I  got  for  the  fee-simple  of  the  other. 

I  can  give,  again  from  my  own  experience,  another  instance 
to  the  same  effect.  Some  years  ago,  I  wrote  or  compiled  sundry 
small  books.  Other  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with  me 
did  the  same.  They  sold  their  copyrights  for,  say,  £'20  a  piece 
(I  do  not  give  the  true  figures,  not  wishing  my  good  friend  the 
publisher  to  identify  me,  but  I  guarantee  their  proportional 
accuracy).  I  retained  mine ;  and  I  now  annually  receive  for 
some  of  these  volumes  more  than  the  total  sum  paid  to  my 
colleagues,  while  in  one  case  the  income  has  amounted  to  nearly 
three  times  as  much. 

Let  me  say,  then,  to  my  brother-authors,  with  all  possible 
emphasis,  don’t  sell  your  copyright ! — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

An  Actiiok. 


M.  DE  CYON  ON  VIVISECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sik, — From  the  discourteous  and  thoughtless  nature  of  Dr. 
C'yon’s  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  this  month,  and 
the  naivete  of  the  doctor’s  statements,  it  will  probably,  on  the 
whole,  prove  more  injurious  to  his  friends  than  his  enemies. 
There  are,  however,  some  misrepresentations  iu  it  which  I  think 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Anti-vivisectionists. 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  plates  in  his  work,  which  he  says 
have  been  reproduced  on  a  placard.  When  he  tells  us  that  these 
plates  are,  “  of  course,  drawn  from  the  dead  body  of  the  animals,” 
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'he  probably  is  speaking  the  literal  truth  as  regards  the  plates,  but 
in  as  far  as  he  wishes  us  to  infer  that  the  operations  they  repre¬ 
sent  were  done  on  the  dead  body,  he  is  saying  what  his  book 
.shows  to  be  untrue.  For,  concerning  one  of  the  plates  (No.  xv.), 
I  find  on  p.  264  of  the  work  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“  If  the  experiment  is  made  only  for  demonstration,  one  can  drug 
■the  animal  beforehand  with  chloral,  chloroform,  or  eurari  ;  and  if  the 
last-named  poison  is  applied,  artificial  respiration  must  be  used.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  wishes  to  use  the  experiment  for  purposes  of 
observation,  particularly  if  the  investigation  concerns  the  influence 
of  the  circulation  on  the  activity  of  the  glands,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
these  drugs,  on  account  of  their  influence  on  the  circulation.  One 
should  choose  for  the  experiment  strong,  lively  animals,  which  have 
been  well-fed  for  a  few  days  previously.” 

'Can  our  innocent  Professor  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
pictures  that  we  object  to,  but  the  experiments  which  they 
illustrate  ? 

Again,  as  regards  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  vivisectors, 
which  he  quotes  from  his  work  as  follows  : — - 

“  If,  then,  all  discussion  of  the  legitimacy  of  vivisection  is  idle,  on  the 
other  hand  the  experimenter  most  never  lose  sight  of  [the  original  is 
‘  nicht  ganz  ausser  Acht  lassen  ’  j  these  two  points  :  —  1.  Never  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  vivisection  without  having  first  tried  to  attain  by  other  means 
•the  object  in  view.  This  holds  good  especially  in  the  case  of  mere 
•demonstration.  2.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  experiment  admits  of 
it,  always  to  use  anaesthetics,  such  as  chloral,  chloroform,  opium,  &e.” 

Dr.  de  Cyon  is  particular  to  inform  us  that  these  words  were 
written  “long  before  the  agitation  against  vivisection  sprang 
.up  in  England.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  according  to 
■the  date  which  one  fixes  for  the  commencement  of  the  agitation. 
That  they  were  not  written  before  “  discussion  ”  on  the  subject 
had  sprung  up,  his  own  words  show,  and  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  ideas  in  his  book  more  than  implies  that  the  “  discus- 
.sion”  and  the  insertion  of  these  two  rules  were  not  unconnected 
in  his  mind. 

With  reference  to  the  rules  themselves,  the  first,  holding  good 
.especially  iu  the  case  of  demonstration,  presumably  applies  less 
to  original  research,  and,  taken  with  the  other,  may  even  signify 
that,  where  the  nature  of  the  experiment  requires  it,  vivisection 
may  be  made  without  anaesthetics,  even  for  mere  demonstration, 
in  which  opinion  Dr.  Cyon  will  find  himself  in  opposition  to 
.all  his  English  brethren,  who  were,  I  believe,  unanimous  before 
the  Royal  Commission  in  condemning  such  a  practice. 

The  second  rule,  too,  brings  little  satisfaction  to  those  who 
'Enow,  from  these  and  other  similar  books,  how  numerous  are 
the  experiments — including  many  of  the  most  painful  on  record, 
.and  all  of  long  duration — in  which  anaesthetics  cannot  be 
used,  and  how  trivial  are  the  objects  which  are  considered  by 
physiologists  sufficient  to  justify  these  painful  experiments. 

If  any  other  evidence  than  his  own  article  is  needed  of  the 
•spirit  in  which  Dr.  de  Cyon  approaches  the  subject — a  spirit  not 
necessarily  of  intentional  cruelty,  but  of  great  indifference  to 
the  interests,  not  only  of  animals,  but  also  of  human  beings, 
when  they  clash  with  a  scientific  object — it  can  be  found  in  the 
■words  immediately  preceding  these  two  “humane”  rules,  of 
which  I  give  the  following  translation  : — 

“The  medical  man,  who  speaks  with  horror  of  the  torture  of 
unimals  in  physiological  experiments,  will  do  well  to  remember  how 
often  he  has  prescribed  most  repulsive,  and  not  always  safe,  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  patient,  in  order  to  obtain  some  insight  into  its  effect. 
Many  a  surgical  operation  is  performed  less  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient  than  for  the  service  of  science;  and  the  utility  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  aimed  at  thereby  is  often  much  more  trifling  than  that  attained 
•by  vivisection  of  an  animal.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Ernest  Bell,  (1M.A.,  Camb.) 


fTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”! 

.Sir, — That  secrets  which  have  been  whispered  in  the  ear  should 
be  “  proclaimed  on  the  housetops  ”  has,  no  doubt,  always  been 
an  unpleasing  prophecy  for  guilty  consciences.  It  was  reserved, 
however,  I  think  for  Vivisectors  to  entertain  the  liveliest  aversion 
.to  finding  their  operations,  performed  iu  closed  laboratories, 
discussed  in  Parliament,  and  diagrams  intended  to  illustrate 
sumptuous  manuals  for  fellow-physiologists  posted  life-size  over 
the  hoardings  of  London.  Professor  Owen  was  so  impressed  by 
the  disagreeability  of  this  kind  of  thing,  that  he  wrote  last  year 
a  vivid,  albeit  fanciful,  description  of  a  certain  “  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment  ”  which  he  experienced  in  Seven  Dials,  where  the  opinion  of 
•the  inhabitants  on  experimental  physiology  was  expressed  with 
a  candour  which  obviously  startled  their  venerable  auditor. 
Now,  we  find  Professor  de  Cyon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  still 
.suffering,  after  five  years,  from  the  same  short  burst  of  street 
^celebrity ;  and  as  his  statements  on  the  matter  require  some 


little  correction,  and  were  the  only  ones  left  unanswered  in  the 
second  article  in  the  same  review,  I  will  beg  your  kind  permis¬ 
sion  to  reply  to  them  in  the  Spectator. 

The  great  importance  of  the  distinction  between  an  “  illustri¬ 
ous”  and  an  “illustrated”  physiologist  must  be  keenly  felt  by 
M.  de  Cyon,  since  he  dedicates,  first,  half  a  page  (p.  500),  and  then 
a  whole  page  (p.  502-3)  to  his  wrongs  in  the  matter,  and  tells  us 
frankly  he  “shall  never  forget  the  painful  impression  ”  he  re¬ 
ceived  some  years  ago,  when  one  of  his  most  eminent  fellow- 
labourers  in  London  sent  him  a  letter  in  which  he  excused  him¬ 
self  for  keeping  silence  about  his  book,  much  as  he  wished  to 
speak  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  afraid  of  exasperating 
public  opinion.”  And  yet  while  Professor  de  Cyon  was  thus 
snuffed  out  by  his  “  eminent  fellow-labourer,”  he  was,  oh,  cruel 
fate !  denied  the  benefit  of  this  “  modest  effaeement,”  for  his 
book  did  not  escape  the  Anti-Vivisectionists,  who  utilised  the 
plates,  which  they  got  up  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  and 
placarded  in  all  the  railway  stations,  with  the  taking  title, 
“  The  Horrors  of  Vivisection  !” 

I  must  here  remark  that  if  the  “  eminent  fellow-labourers  ”  in 
England  with  whom  M.  de  Cyon  is  in  such  close  communication 
told  him  that  “  The  Horrors  of  Vivisection  ”  were  placarded  in 
the  railway  stations,  they  must  have  treated  him  even  as  they  are 
wont  to  treat  the  profane  and  vulgar  public,  with  statements 
“  accurate  enough  for  scientific  purposes,”  but  for  no  other.  I 
happen  to  know  that  no  illustrations  of  vivisection,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  were  ever  admitted  for  exhibition  at  the  railway 
stations. 

But  to  proceed.  M.  de  Cyon  next  tells  us,  in  the  following 
page,  returning  to  the  painful  subject,  that  some  years  ago  “  his 
English  friends,”  (how  many  friends  has  not  a  Continental 
vivisector,  even  the  worst  in  England,  so  that,  like  Goltz,  he 
may  even  dedicate  a  book  to  them  ?)  sent  him  a  placard  purport¬ 
ing  “  to  contain  drawings  from  his  Physiologische  Metliodik, 
as  they  had  appeared  in  certain  illustrated  papers.  These 
placards  had  been  posted  up  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom.” 

Now,  Sir,  whether  the  circulation  of  the  Police  News 
reaches  “  hundreds  of  thousands,”  or  extends  to  every 
“  corner  of  the  kingdom,”  I  am  not  competent  to  affirm  ; 
but  it  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
exclusively  in  that  “  certain  illustrated  paper  ”  that  there 
appeared  the  clever  though  somewhat  rough  sketches  of  sup¬ 
posed  scenes  in  a  vivisector’s  laboratory.  The  Professors 
and  students  were  depicted  (of  course  out  of  the  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Police  News’  artist)  decidedly  in  an  unflatter¬ 
ing  manner  ;  but  the  condition  of  their  victims  was  copied  fairly 
enough  from  M.  de  Cyon’s  work.  I  regret  that  at  this  distant 
date  I  do  not  know  where  to  lay  my  hand  on  these  now  historical 
woodcuts,  though  at  the  time  I  procured  a  good  many  clean  ones, 
which  afforded  delight  to  our  Central  and  East-London  allies,  in 
whose  shop  windows,  I  believe,  they  occasionally  formed  an 
attraction.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  the  illustrious— and 
illustrated— Professor  would  ever  come  forward,  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  great  Contemporary  Revieiv  pen  such  a  complaint 
against  them  as  this  delicious  morfeau, — -“  The  Professor  who 
is  supposed  to  represent  me,”  says  M.  de  Cyon,  “  is  a  shabby  old 
man,  with  a  pimpled  face  and  spectacles.  I  was  thirty-two 
when  my  book  appeared  !”  Alas  !  poor  injured  M.  de  Cyon  !  Not 
only  presented  to  the  English  public  in  “hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands”  of  pictures,  engaged  in  his  favourite  occupation  of 
cutting  up  living  animals — bad  as  this  would  be,  divine 
philosophy  might  help  him  to  bear  it — but  to  be  represented 
as  a  “shabby  old  man,  with  pimpled  face  and  spectacles,  ’  and 
this  when  he  was  only  thirty-two  !  It  really  was  more  than 
French  physiological  nature  would  be  expected  to  bear.  But 
then,  likenesses  of  the  characters  who  usually  figure  in  the 
Police  News  are,  I  fear,  seldom  appreciated  by  their  originals. 

Seriously,  the  real  blow  struck  at  M.  de  Cyon,  and  through 
him  at  Vivisection,  was  the  exhibition  in  February,  1877,  of  three 
hundred  large  posters  over  the  hoardings  of  London.  These 
posters  were  life-sized  transcripts,  carefully  made  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  physiologist,  of  the  plates  in  M. 
de  Cyon’s  great  “  Methodik.”  When  a  writer  in  the  Globe  news¬ 
paper  ventured  to  describe  them  disparagingly,  1  publicly  offered 
him  in  the  same  journal  £10  from  my  own  pccket  to  point  out 
a  single  line  exaggerated  or  altered  in  any  way  from  the 
original.  Needless  to  say,  the  challenge  was  never  accepted. 

It  is  enough  to  look  at  the  plates  (which  we  retain,  for  possi¬ 
ble  future  use)  to  be  quite  sure  that  they,  at  all  events,  do  not. 
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as  M.  de  Cyon  would  have  his  readers  believe,  merely  reproduce 
diagrams  of  dead  animals  intended  for  anatomical  study.  Even 
vivisectors,  I  presume,  do  not  muzzle  with  elaborate  apparatus, 
or  continue  to  pump  air  into  the  lungs  of  dogs  and  rabbits 
whose  agonies  are  over  for  ever.  The  experiments  in  question 
are,  moreover,  altogether  familiar  things ;  for  it  must  he  re¬ 
membered  that  these  hideous  opei'ations  are  not  the  exceptional 
and  casual  resource  of  a  bathed  physiologist,  but  the  regular  stock 
studies,  which  each  tyro  in  succession,  as  he  takes  up  one  branch 
or  other  of  the  subject,  goes  through,  just  as  a  student  of  music 
plays  his  scales  and  exercises. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

O.ve  op  M.  de  Cyon’s  Hysterical  Old  Maids. 

1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  April  5th. 

[We  understand,  then,  that  the  placards  complained  of  by  M. 
de  Cyon  were  not  issued  by  the  anti- Vivisection  Society  at  all, 
and  that  no  such  Society  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
misrepresentations  complained  of  by  the  French  physiologist. — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


MR.  RUSSELL  ON  VIVISECTION. 

[To  the  Editor.  op  tiie  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  Times  of  yesterday,  in  an  article  on  the  Vivisection 
debate,  had  these  words  : — “  Mr.  George  Russell  ‘  maintained 
that  a  man  in  whom  the  moral  sense  had  so  far  decayed  as  to 
bring  himself  to  perform  excruciating  operations  on  defenceless 
creatures,  could  not  be  expected  to  show  an  acute  sensibility  as 
to  the  lesser  faults  of  evasion  and  equivocation.’  It  is  no 
extenuation  of  this  injurious  and  baseless  charge  that  Mr. 
Russell’s  psychology  is  as  crude  as  his  misstatement  of  the  facts 
is  glaring.”  In  reply,  I  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  the 
Times  has  characteristically  failed  to  publish.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  insert  it. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

2  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S. IF.,  April  6th. 


[To  Tins  Editor  of  the  “  Times. ”j 

Sir, — In  commenting  on  my  speech  in  the  Vivisection  debate,  you 
are  good  enough  to  say  that  my  “  psychology  is  as  crude  as  my  mis¬ 
statement  of  the  facts  is  glaring.”  Now,  this  is  very  plain  language, 
and  demands  equal  plainness  in  reply.  You  would  not  wish  me  to 
take  up  your  space  by  restating  my  facts  in  order,  and  adducing 
proof  of  each.  But  the  task  of  disproving  them  rests  with  you.  If 
you  can  perform  it,  I  will  gladly  acknowledge  my  error.  But  in  the 
meantime,  a  mere  assertion  that  I  have  misstated  facts  goes  for 
nothing. 

As  to  my  “  crude  psychology,”  that,  of  course,  is  matter  not  of 
fact,  but  of  opinion.  I  need  not  inform  yon  that  eminent  casuists 
have  held  that  not  only  equivocations  and  evasions,  but  actual  lies, 
are  allowable,  and  even  necessary,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
certain  ends.  Without  accepting  this  doctrine,  I  hold  that  the  same 
casuistic  considerations  which  would  justify  the  worst  practices  of 
the  Vivisectionists  on  the  ground  of  scientific  necessity,  would  justify 
the  concealment  or  denial  of  them  when  the  State  interrogates  with 
a  view  to  their  limitation  or  prohibition. 

Nor,  it  appears,  do  I  stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  The  champions 
cf  the  Vivisectionists  are  with  me.  In  yesterday’s  debate,  you  report 
Mr.  Cartwright  as  having  said,  “If  this  Bill  passed,  experiments 
would  be  made  upon  human  bemgs,  instead  of  animals.”  And  you 
report  Mr.  Playfair  thus  : — “  We  might  retard,  hut  we  could  not  stop, 
the  progress  of  science.  (Hear,  hear.)  If,  at  the  instance  of  the 
greatest  physiologists  of  the  country,  they  were  not  going  to  allow 
these  experiments  to  be  made,  they  would  relegate  those  experiments 
to  foreign  lands,  or  they  would  do  what  was  much  worse — they  would 
create  a  criminal  class  among  tho  highest  professional  men,  in  order 
to  evade  an  unjust  law.  (Opposition  cheers.) 

Now,  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  our  men  of  science  will  experi¬ 
ment  upon  human  beings  openly  and  avowedly.  Such  experiments 
would  surely  require  concealment  or  evasion  for  their  safe  perform¬ 
ance.  And  Mr.  Playfair  goes  further,  and  uses  the  very  word  which, 
in  my  mouth,  so  excites  your  ire,  for  he  foretells  the  formation  of  “a 
criminal  class  amoDg  the  highest  professional  meD,  in  order  to  evade 
an  unjust  law.” 

Now,  Sir,  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  in  men  of  science  which 
would  reconcile  them  to  this  concealment  and  this  evasion  cannot  be 
created  by  the  passing  of  any  Act  of  Parliament.  Men  who,  on  the 
showing  of  their  friends  and  champions,  would,  if  this  Bill  passed 
he  ready  to  experiment  surreptitiously  on  human  beings,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  “  a  criminal  class,”  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  must 
he  regarded  as  not  keenly  sensitive  to  the  moral  heinousness  of 
evasion  or  equivocation  in  the  cause  of  science.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Playfair  are  equally  responsible 
with  myself  for  the  “injurious  and  baseless  charge”  which  so 


disturbs  you,  and  that  my  psychology  is  not  so  ernde  as  your 
criticism. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  say  one  word  with  reference  to  a 
poiut  on  which  some  confusion  seems  to  exist.  My  charges  were 
against  vivisectionists  as  such,  not  against  doctors.  I,  for  one,  most 
gladly  acknowledge  the  abounding  tenderness  and  humanity  of  our- 
great  physicians.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they,  as  a  rule,, 
are  only  theoretical  advocates  of  vivisection.  They  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  its  horrors,  least  of  all  do  they  themselves  actually 
vivisect.  This  makes  all  the  difference  between  them  and  the- 
“practical  biologists.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

House  of  Commons,  April  5th,  1SS3.  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

[Mr.  Russell  perhaps  is  uot  aware  that  the  extraordinary 
self-contradictions  of  some  of  the  physiological  witnesses  at 
the  time  of  tlie  summons  against  Professor  Ferrier,  for  vivisect¬ 
ing  without  a  licence,  sustains  practically  bis  charge  of  the 
great  danger  of  evasions  and  prevarications. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


OBSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  remind  “  A  Scotchman,”  whose- 
letter  on  “  The  Duty  of  the  Government  ”  appeared  in  your  last 
issue,  of  what  is  the  duty  of  that  part  of  the  public  who  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  himself  on  the  subject  of  Obstruction, — that 
is,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government,  by  holding  public 
meetings,  and  passing  resolutions  calling  upon  them  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  put  Obstruction  down,  not  only 
effectually,  but  in  snch  a  manner  that  their  own  health  and 
capacity  for  work  will  remain  unimpaired  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  our 
public  servants  that  they  should  be  expected,  or  be  obliged,  to 
prolong  sittings  beyond  a  limited  period,  in  which  work  is  done 
in  the  most  exhausting  manner, — namely,  past  midnight.  As 
to  the  same  thing  repeated  again  in  the  autumn,  when  states¬ 
men  ought  to  be  takiug  restorative  rest,  it  is  simply  ruinous. 
The  results  of  it  last  year  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  should 
be  a  warning. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Amroth,  April  3 rd.  A.  Boyle. 


ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  was  surprised  to  see  it  stated  some  weeks  ago,  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Romanes’  book  on  “  Animal  Intelligence,”  that 
the  female  ostrich  takes  no  part  in  the  duty  of  incubation.  And 
I  am  still  more  surprised  to  see  the  assertion  repeated  in  a  long 
note,  in  auswer  to  Mr.  Romanes’  letter  on  the  subject.  Here,  in 
South  Africa,  there  are  opportunities  in  abundance  for  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  disputed  point,  and  as  there  are  some  three  or  four 
pairs  of  breeding  ostriches  at  the  present  moment  about  one 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  spot  where  I  am  writing,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  assert  positively,  in  opposition  to  your  reviewer, 
that  the  female  ostrich  does  take  part  iu  the  duty  of  incubation. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  myself  and 
learned  from  ostrich- farmers,  are  these : — (1.)  The  male  takes 
the  greater  share  in  the  duty  of  incubation,  and  is  the  more  care¬ 
ful  in  regard  to  the  eggs.  (2.)  The  female  sits  usually  during 
the  day  more,  the  male  more  during  the  night.  (3.)  The  case 
which  may  have  misled  your  reviewer,— it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  female  is  very  careless,  and  then  the  male  does  double 
duty.  I  have  been  assured  by  people  here  familiar  with 
ostriches  that  the  male  occasionally  uses  gentle  persuasion,  in 
the  form  of  vigorous  kicks,  in  order  to  induce  his  indolent  mate 
to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  common  work. 

The  above  assertions  are  founded  on  observations  of  the 
ostriches  which  are  kept  here  in  thousands  on  farms,  for  the  sake 
of  their  feathers.  Whether  or  not  the  absolutely  wild  ostriches 
differ  at  all  iu  their  customs,  I  cannot  say,  hut  as  the  ostriches 
kept  by  farmers  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wild  (and  very 
dangerous  customers,  as  a  rule,  to  encounter  when  breeding),  I 
should  suppose  that  the  same  assertions  would  he  true  regarding: 
them  also. — I  am,  Sir,  &c , 

Capetown,  March  V2th.  W.  R- 


“BROAD  PRESBYTERIANISM.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — At  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  on  July  23rd,  1837  (as  Carlyle 
tells  us),  when  “  Land’s  pretended  Bishop  ”  tried  to  read  the 
Collect  for  the  day,  Jenriy  Geddes’  stool  and  shriek,  “  Deil  colic 
the  wame  of  thee,  thou  foul  thief!  Wilt  thou  say  Mass  at  my 
lug?”  silenced  him,  and  with  him  all  read  prayers  in  Scotland, 
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even  in  Episcopacy,  for  fully  a  century.  At  the  Settlement 
after  the  Revolution,  the  Cathedral  received  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  It  is  now  being  restored  by  Dr.  W.  Chambers,  and  its 
rebuilding  seems  synchronous  with  happier  spirit  and  utterances.  A 
few  years  ago,  Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  its  minister,  asked  an  Episcopal 
clergyman — Dr.  Ross,  of  Stepney — to  preach  in  its  pulpit,  and 
bade  him  before  the  sermon  use  the  Collect  (the  one  for  the 
Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity)  which  “the  pretended  Bishop 
from  his  tippets  ”  could  not  out  with  : — • 

“  Lord  of  all  power  and  might,  who  art  the  author  and  giver  of  all 
good  things  ;  Graft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  thy  Name,  increase  in 
us  true  religion,  nourish  us  with  all  goodness,  and  of  thy  great  mercy 
■keep  us  in  the  same  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

A  fortnight  ago,  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  “  Scottish 
Divines”  was  given  by  Dr.  Lees.  The  subject  was  “Bishop 
Ewing.”  I  commend  to  your  readers  the  report  of  the  lecture 
(too  long  to  ask  you  to  insert  in  your  columns),  given  in  the 
Scotsman  of  March  26th.  The  evident  sympathy  of  Dr.  Lees 
with  the  Bishop’s  views  as  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  opposed 
to  Imperialism,  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  as  different  from 
the  “forensic”  scheme,  inspiration,  and  the  destiny  of  the 
unsaved  in  this  world,  is  a  sign  of  how  much  liberality  and 
breadth  of  hope  and  faith  those  who  are  bound  by  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  (even  as  those  bound  by  the  Athanasian  Creed) 
may  exei'cise.  Would  that  both  they  and  we  were  “  well  rid  of” 
such  sham  and  hideous  ligatures  ! — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  April  4th.  Main  S.  A.  Walroxd. 


THE  “  ENTHRONISATION.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  one  who  has  a  natural  distaste  for  much 
ceremonial,  and  who  rather  prides  himself  upon  being  a  “  ’bus 
Bishop,”  to  make  two  remarks  upon  your  article  of  last  Satur¬ 
day  upon  the  Canterbury  “  Enthronisation”  ? 

1.  Is  it  true,  that  “here  is  a  ceremony  as  elaborate,  as  scenic, 
as  pompous,  to  use  the  plainest  word,  as  a  coronation  ”  ?  It 
appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  actual  ceremony,  de¬ 
scribed  though  it  be  by  so  “  mouth-filling”  a  name,  was  simple 
enough,  and,  except  for  its  repetition  in  respect  of  the  threefold 
relation  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Diocesan  Chapter,  little  more  than  takes  place  whenever  an 
Honorary  Canon  is  installed  by  the  Dean  of  his  Cathedral. 

2.  Was  not  the  real  pomp  aud  display  caused  by  the  large 

number  both  of  clergy  and  laity  anxious  to  show  that  respect 
to  the  Primate  which  you  rightly  suggest  would  be  his  truest 
dignity  p  Had  but  few  clergy  swelled  the  procession,  and  but  a 
meagre  congregation  assembled  in  the  Cathedral,  such  an  article 
as  yours  could  not  have  been  written,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  splendour  and  no  pageantry  to  call  for  remark.  The  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  spectacle  was  surely  in  a  large  degree  the  measure 
and  the  witness  of  the  popularity  won  for  his  high  office  by  the 
late  Primate,  and  of  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  the  present. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Walsham  Bedford, 

Bishop  Suffragan  for  East  London. 

[Dr.  How  forgets  the  Archbishop’s  train  borne  by  pages,  the 
six  Bishops  officially  acting  as  servants  of  the  See,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  official  formula 
“  inthronizo.” — Ed.  /Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 

— «■ — 

TEH  YEARS  OH  A  GEORGIA  PLANTATION* 

The  South  has  never  failed  to  attract  champions  of  her  cause 
from  without;  but  her  own  sons  and  daughters  have  seldom  been 
gifted  with  the  power  of  literary  expression.  We  welcome, 
therefore,  the  more  heartily'  this  volume,  written,  as  it  is,  by  a 
genuine  Southerner,  and  recording  experiences  of  life  acquired 
during  that  critical  period  which  followed  immediately  on  the 
cessation  of  the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Leigh,  then  Miss  Butler> 
accompanied  her  father  to  Georgia  in  the  early  spring  of  1866. 
They  went,  she  tells  us,  to  look  after  their  property  in  Georgia, 
and  see  what  could  be  done  with  it.  Circumstances  which  she 
does  not  explain  had  kept  them  in  the  North  during  the  conflict, 
and  their  situation  was  more  hopeful  than  that  of  others  who 
were  going  on  the  same  errand,  because  they  had  property  m  the 
North,  on  which  they  could  draw  for  help.  It  took  the  travellers 
a  week,  a  week  of  no  little  hardship,  to  get  from  Washington  to 

*  Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  since  ihe  TTar.  By  Frances  Butler  Leigh. 
Loudon :  Richard  Bentley  and  Son.  1883. 


Savannah.  The  railroads  had  been  broken  down-during  the  war, 
and  were  not  yet  repaired,  the  towns  were  more  than  half 
destroyed  ;  even  food  could  only  be  procured  at  two  places  on  the 
road.  Arrived  at  the  plantation,  they  found  the  outlook  anything 
but  jiromising.  The  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  was  the 
evident  joy  of  the  negroes  at  their  return.  Many  of  them  had 
refused  work  elsewhere ;  some  “  had  speut  their  all  to  get  back.” 
And  they  had  substantial  proofs  of  their  affection  to  give. 
“.Everything  that  was  left  in  charge  of  the  negroes  has  been 
taken  care  of,  and  given  back  to  us  without  hope  or  wish  of 
reward.”  One  old  couple  brought  ten  silver  half-dollars  which 
had  been  paid  them  for  some  chickens  by  a  Northern  officer,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war.  But  this  loyalty  and  honesty  did 
not  imply  a  readiness  for  hard  work.  Miss  Butler’s  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  no  crop  could  be  raised  by  such  labour  as  the 
negroes  were  willing  to  give.  This  impression  was  afterwards 
corrected.  The  labourers  of  whose  capacity  for  profitable 
industry  she  had  doubted,  raised  considerable  crops  of  rice,  when 
the  plantation  had  been  got  into  working  order.  Mrs.  Leigh 
does  not  give  us  a  balance-sheet,  but  she  certainly'  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  farming  operations  of  her  father  and  herself 
were,  on  the  whole,  fairly  profitable,  and  this  though  matters 
were  evidently  not  managed  with  the  strict  economy  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  instinct  of  money'-making,  or,  in  default  of 
that,  by  necessity.  A  store,  for  instance,  for  selling  provisions, 
clothing,  &c.,  at  cost  price  was  kept  up  for  some  years,  at  the 
cost  of  some  thousand  dollars,  spent,  indeed,  to  little  purpose, 
as  the  negroes  preferred  to  buy  costly  and  inferior  articles  in 
their  own  way,  and  at  places  of  their  own  choice.  But  profit¬ 
able  farming  was,  Mrs.  Leigh  gives  us  to  understand,  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  Northerners  who  brought  capital  to  invest  in  what 
seemed  a  profitable  field  failed  because  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  people.  The  old  planters,  who  possessed  this  qualifi¬ 
cation,  failed  for  want  of  capital. 

Both  the  attraction  and  the  value  of  Mrs.  Leigh’s  book  are 
increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  letters  written  at  the 
time,  and  recording  with  the  vividness  and  freshness  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience  the  vicissitudes  of  failure  and  success.  The 
writer  forms  opinions  which  she  has  afterwards  to  discard,  and 
expresses  both  hopes  and  fears  which  are  not  realised.  This  makes 
it  difficult  to  gather  from  her  pages  what  is  her  precise  opinion  of 
the  character  and  value  of  the  negro  as  a  labourer,  what  prospect 
there  is  of  his  working  in  such  fashion  that  he  may  rise  himself 
in  the  scale  of  comfort  and  civilisation,  and  encourage  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  she  has  ever 
formed  such  an  opinion.  She  lived  through  a  time  of  great 
difficulties,  and  these  she  had  soon  to  face  alone.  Her  father 
died  in  the  summer  of  1S67,  and  she  found  herself  obliged  to 
conduct  a  large  and  complicated  business,  for  the  management 
of  which,  even  under  the  happiest  circumstances,  few  women, 
trained  as  they  commonly  are,  would  be  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications.  The  embarrassments  of  the  situation 
naturally  obscured  her  judgment  at  the  time,  and  probably'  have 
left  behind  them  an  impression  which  will  not  be  easily  effaced. 
Then  it  was  not  easy  to  put  away  the  prepossessions  of  the  old 
regime,  or  to  merge  completely  and  absolutely  the  character  of 
the  owner,  with  his  absolute  power  of  command,  in  that  of  the 
employer  dealing  with  men  who  were  free  to  accept  or  to 
refuse.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  Mrs.  Leigh’s 
account  of  her  correspondence  with  General  Meade,  the  military 
Governor  of  the  district,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election  in  1868. 
She  had  issued  an  order  to  her  negroes  that  they  were  to  do 
their  day’s  work  first  and  vote  afterwards,  and  she  felt,  and,  it 
appears,  still  feels,  great  indignation  with  the  General  for  tell¬ 
ing  her  that  she  had  no  right  to  prescribe  the  time  of  voting. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  negroes  did  not  vote  at  the  time  appointed, 
but  went  to  the  poll  early  in  the  morning,  though  they'  came  back 
in  good  time,  and  did  their  day’s  work.  On  the  whole,  she  seems 
to  have  been  satisfied,  for  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  from 
Georgia,  when  she  was  about  to  marry  Mr.  Leigh,  she  writes, 

“  The  negroes  are  behaving  like  angels  !”  Against  this,  indeed, 
must  be  set  the  less  favourable  opinion  expressed  in  the  chapter 
entitled  “  New  Times,”  and  recording  the  author's  impressions 
received  during  a  visit  to  the  South  made  six  y'ears  later. 
Curiously  enough,  the  old  leaven  of  slave-holdiDg  feeling  shows 
itself  here  more  strongly  than  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  masters  are  the  better  off  for  abolition,  and  the 
slaves  the  worse.  This  feeling  probably  distorts  her  judgment ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  on  one  matter  she  emphatically 
confirms  a  very  unfavourable  opiuion  which  has  lately  been 
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expressed  of  negro  morality.  “  They  have  now  cast  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  chastity  to  the  winds.”  On  another  point,  the  alleged 
illiterateness  of  the  population,  she  gives  a  clear  testimony  ; 
“  with  one  or  two  laudable  exceptions,  no  one  sends  his  children 
to  school  now.” 

But  if  we  cannot  look  to  Mrs.  Leigh  for  a  definitely-formed 
judgment  on  matters  social  and  political  in  the  Southern  States, 
we  may  certainly  find  in  her  books  excellent  materials  for  form¬ 
ing  one.  Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  interest  and  amusement 
in  its  pages.  What  a  curious  survival  of  primitive  feeling  is 
this! — AmoEg  the  many  who  brought  their  little  gifts  to  Mr. 
Butler's  grave  was  an  old  woman,  who  brought  a  basin,  water, 
and  towel,  saying,  “  If  massa’s  spirit  come,  I  want  him  see  dat 
old  Nanny  not  forget  how  he  call  every  morning  for  water  to 
wash  his  hands.”  “  Old  John  Bub,”  the  plantation  preacher,  is 
an  amusing  sketch.  It  was  one  of  his  functions  to  marry,  and 
he  used  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Much  of  this  he 
knew  by  heart,  but  the  rest  he  had  some  difficulty  in  spell¬ 
ing  out.  “  On  one  occasion,  after  he  had  read  the  sentence, 
‘  Whereof  this  ring  given  and  received  is  a  token  and  pledge,’ 
he  said,  with  much  emphasis,  ‘Yes,  children,  it  is  a  plague,  but 
you  must  have  patience.’  ”  We  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Leigh  for  a 
book  which  is  full  both  of  information  and  of  entertainment. 


A  LAYMAN  ON  ANGLICANISM* 

We  have  so  much  sympathy  with  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said 
by  the  able  Oxonian  who  has  recently  directed  on  Ritualism 
the  assault  named  below,  an  assault  grounded  on  a 
thoroughly  Protestant  creed  taken  together  with  Cardinal 
Newman’s  view  of  the  Anglican  position,  that  we  think  there 
is  some  call  upon  us  to  explain  why  other  laymen  who 
accept  many  of  his  premisses  differ  very  widely  from  his  con¬ 
clusions.  That  conclusion  is  very  hostile  to  the  Ritualists, 
and  though  “  Oxoniensis  ”  does  not  go  into  the  question  of 
comprehension  or  exclusion,  we  should  gather  from  his  con¬ 
temptuous  tone,  iu  speaking  of  the  Ritualists  as  “endeav¬ 
ouring  to  re-establish  one  by  one  all  the  superstitions  and 
abominations  which  were  cast  off  at  the  Reformation,” 
that  he  would  throw  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  exclusion, 
rather  than  of  comprehension.  No  man,  we  think,  could  have 
used  the  word  “  abominations  ”  who  was  not  desirous  to  get  rid, 
in  any  decent  way,  of  the  authors  of  the  abominations.  We 
shall  hardly,  therefore,  be  very  far  wrong  iu  assuming  that 
“  Oxoniensis  ”  would  like  to  see  all  the  issues  at  present  in  the 
balance  as  to  our  ecclesiastical  policy, — all  those  involved,  for 
instance,  in  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Green  and  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  or  between  the  Ritualists  and  Lord  Penzance, 
— settled  finally  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  Ritualists. 
We  differ  entirely  from  that  view  of  the  matter,  and  agreeing, 
as  we  do,  very  generally  with  the  view  taken  by  “  Oxoniensis  ” 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Reformation,  we  should  like  to  explain 
why  we  differ  so  profoundly  from  his  conclusions. 

We  hold,  then,  with  him,  that  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
Reformation  was  intended  to  claim,  and  did  effectually  claim,  for 
the  anti-sacerdotal  view  of  Christianity  a  recognised  place  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  so  far  as  that  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  the  exclusion  of  all  who  hold  indifference  to  sacerdotalism, 
or  the  recognition  of  unepiscopally  ordained  presbyters,  to 
be  an  act  of  heresy,  they  were  so  excluded  by  the  avowed 
policy  and  deliberately  sanctioned  acts  of  the  State  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  this, 
and  quite  another  to  say  that  any  explicit  rejection  of 
the  sacerdotal  view  was  required  from  either  the  clergy¬ 
men  or  the  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  one 
was  expected  to  repudiate  the  Sacerdotal  view,  and  a  good  deal 
to  show  that  even  those  who  rejected  the  sacerdotal  view  them¬ 
selves  did  not  at  all  mean  to  exclude  those  who  held  it.  It 
seems  to  us  simply  impossible  that  the  Ordination  Service, 
and  the  Form  of  Absolution  for  the  Yisitation  of  the 
Sick,  could  have  been  retained  as  they  were  by  men 
desirous  of  absolutely  imposing  on  the  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  the  belief  that  there  is  no  real  signi¬ 
ficance  in  “  Orders.”  The  wonder  is  that  anti-sacerdotalists 
could  swallow  these  forms  at  all.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
Sacramental  theory  of  the  Eucharist,  which  “  Oxoniensis”  re¬ 
gards  as  bound  up  with  the  sacerdotal  theory,  but  which 

*  E-omar,  ism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism :  being  a  Layman’ s  View  of  Some  Ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Day,  together  with  Eemarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  “  Plain  Reasons  against 
Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.”  By  “ OsoDiensis.”  London:  C.  Kegan  Paul 
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we  do  not  think  is  so  absolutely  identified  with  it  as  he 
maintains.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  Reformers  meant  to* 
impose  the  Zuinglian  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the  English 
Church  when  they  left  the  Communion  Service  as  it  is.  What 
they  did  mean,  doubtless,  was  to  admit,  but  not  to  impose,  the- 
Puritan  view  of  that  service.  The  difference  is,  of  course,  plain 
enough.  Just  as  the  Court  of  Appeal  iu  the  Gorham  case  de- 
dined  to  exclude  either  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Gorham  or  the1 
view  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  of  the  Baptismal  Service, 
so  we  feel  no  doubt  that  the  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Reformation,  in  their  strong  wish  not  to  turn 
the  Church  inside  out  all  at  once,  intended  to  leave  un¬ 
touched  all  those  who  were  willing  to  stay  iu  it  after  the 
Puritans  had  once  been  included,  without  requiring  from, 
them  to  abjure  any  but  the  most  obtrusively  Romanist  side' 
of  their  own  faith.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  it  is  not 
very  intelligible  how  believers  in  Apostolic  succession  could' 
cling  by  a  Church  which  had  been  governed  by  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  who  notoriously  rejected  it,  and  who  had  frequently- 
accepted  Presbyterian  Orders  for  their  own  clergy.  But  that  was 
a  difficulty  affecting  only  the  Anglican  view  of  Apostolic  succes¬ 
sion,  but  not  in  the  least  touching  the  question  whether  art 
Anglican  who  had  in  his  own  mind  got  over  this  difficulty,  had 
any  right  to  remain  in  the  Anglican  Church.  We  hold,  with 
“  Oxoniensis,”  that  an  Anglican  who  holds  at  once  to  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession,  as  divine,  and  to  the  Anglican 
Church  as  free  from  the  guilt  of  heresy,  has  an  omnivorous 
faculty  of  belief.  But  that  is  no  reason  at  all  why  an  Anglican 
who  can  perform  the  feat  should  not  reap  the  advantage  of 
performing  it,  by  remaining  quietly  in  a  Church  which  has 
retained  in  its  liturgy  so  much  that  favours  his  view,  though  it* 
has  sanctioned  by  its  practice  so  much  which  is  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  it.  When  “  Oxoniensis  ”  says  (p.  48)  that  there' 
is  not  a  single  word  about  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succes¬ 
sion  in  the  “  Formularies  ”  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  surely 
goes  too  far.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  phrase  is  not  mentioned, 
but  is  it  at  all  consistent  with  any  other  view  to  affect  to  confer 
the  grace  given  to  the  Apostles  by  the  laying  on  of  hands* 
at  all  ?  The  Puritans  surely  affected  no  such  thing.  The* 
laying  on  of  hands  was  with  them  a  mere  symbol  of  the  unction 
of  the  Spirit,  and  not  in  any  way  essential  to  it,  quite  non 
essential  indeed.  But  the  Anglican  formulary  insists  every¬ 
where  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  actually  committed  to  the  priest 
and  bishop  “  by  the  imposition  of  hands,”  and  with  it  the  power* 
to  forgive  sins  and  to  retain  them.  Now,  as  that  is  precisely* 
what  was  originally  committed  to  the  Apostles,  it  is  at  least  a 
plausible  inference  that  the  like  power,  if  transmitted,  or  trans¬ 
missible  at  all,  has  been  derived  step  by  step  from  those  to 
whom  it  was  first  given.  But  however  doubtful  this  kind  off 
assumption  may  be, — and  we,  of  course,  do  not  feel  the* 
smallest  confidence  in  its  trustworthiness, — the  political  question* 
is  not  the  question  of  its  validity  but  of  its  admissibility,  as  a 
part  of  the  Anglican  creed.  And  of  this  admissibility  we  feel 
no  manner  of  doubt. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  important  question  which 
“  Oxoniensis  ”  discusses,  namely,  whether  the  actual  tendency  to* 
accept  views  of  this  kind  among  the  clergy  and  to  listen  to  them 
among  the  laity  is  a  sign  of  sheer  intellectual  and  moral  de¬ 
generation,  or  rather  of  a  variety  of  mixed  influences,  some  of 
which  are  good,  and  some  superstitious.  “  Oxoniensis  ”  takes 
the  former  view,  and  takes  it  without  any  manner  of  hesitation : — 

“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sixty  years  ago  if  an  educated 
Englishman  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  doing  so  would  have 
created  more  astonishment  than  would  at  this  moment  be  excited. 
by  a  similar  person  becoming  a  Mohammedan  ;  and  that  if  at  the 
same  date  an  English  clergyman  had  ventured  to  preach  the  doctrine* 
and  practise  the  ritual  which  may  be  heard  and  seen  in  a  hundred 
English  churches  next  Sunday,  he  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of. 
repeating  the  offence  ;  yet  now  all  these  things  occur  without  ex¬ 
citing  any  surprise,  and  with  scarcely  more  than  a  few  murmurs  of 
disapproval.  To  what  causes  are  these  vast  changes  due?  and  is* 
the  state  of  things  which  admits  of  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
improvement  or  a  deterioration — an  advance  or  a  retrogression  ? 
We  know  well  the  stock  answer  of  the  partisan  of  the  change,  that 
it  is  due  to  increased  zeal  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
bringing  once  more  into  the  light  the  almost  forgotten  claims  of  the- 
Church  to  ‘  teach  with  authority,’  and  to  the  increased  humility, 
and  teachableness  of  the  laity,  corresponding  to  and  educed  by  this, 
revival  of  clerical  power,  and  concurring  with  it  to  produce  the 
‘  improved  tone  of  Church  feeling,’  on  which  they  are  never  tired 
of  felicitating  the  existing  generation.  But  a  truer  answer,  if  a 
less  flattering  one,  would  be  to  say  that  the  causes  are  to  be  found  in, 
the  increased  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  day,  and  in  certain  other 
characteristics — social,  moral,  and  intellectual — more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  this,  either  as  causes  or  as  effects,  to  wit  idleness; 
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cowardice,  and  religious  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  ambi¬ 
tion,  vanity,  and  poverty  on  that  of  the  clergy  :  and  appetite  for 
excitement  equally  in  both.  The  greatest  of  all  prevalent  delusions 
is  the  belief  that  the  success  of  the  High-Church  movement  is  any 
measure  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  day  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  serious  indication  of  the  indifferentism  of  the  lay  Englishmen  of 
the  period.  Englishmen,  for  generations  past,  when  they  have  had 
any  real  care  for  religion  at  all,  have  been  before  all  things  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  and  so  long  as  they  remained  really  convinced  Protestants, 
the  one  thing  towards  which  they  were  a  little  inclined  to  be  in¬ 
tolerant  was  that  old  hierarchical  slavery  which  they  believed  their 
fathers  had  cast  off  for  ever.  They  are,  in  feeling  and  disposition, 
much  what  they  were,  for  national  characteristics  change  but  slowly  ; 
and  it  is  just  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  have  unhappily  acquired 
an  indifference  and  a  contempt  for  religion  altogether,  that  they  aro 
induced  to  admit  hierarchical  claims  again  in  any  degree,  as  believing 

that  they  are  too  unimportant  to  call  for  serious  resistance . 

Again,  idleness  and  cowardice  are  direct  and  admitted  products  of 
luxury,  and  they,  too,  in  their  turn  tend  directly  to  lead  men  to  a 
sacerdotal  religion.  Idleness  makes  a  man  anxious  to  get  his  religion 
done  for  him  by  the  parson,  just  as  he  gets  his  law  business  done  for 
him  by  his  solicitor,  and  his  estate  managed  by  his  agent  ;  and 
cowardice  again  pulls  him  in  the  same  direction,  by  making  him  hate 
responsibility,  and  salve  his  conscience  to  the  best  of  his  ability  by 
trying  to  shift  off  some  of  it  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  priest.  Can 
we  ‘live  for  pleasure,  and  lose  nothing  by  it  ?’  is  the  question  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  luxurious  age  sets  before  itself,  and 
it  is  one  which  a  sacerdotal  religion,  and  that  alone,  seems  to  answer 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  affirmative.  Such  an  answer  must  be  a 
lie,  for  it  is  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  as  the  transmutation  of 
metals  is  to  the  law  of  Nature  ;  but,  as  it  ministers  to  human  greed, 
it  may  sometimes  be  long  before  its  falsehood  becomes  apparent. 
The  discovery  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed, 
the  more  terrible  will  be  its  effects ;  but  in  the  meantime,  we  need 
look  no  further  to  account  for  the  favour  which  High-Churchism 
notoriously  finds  among  fashionable  young  ladies  and  dissipated 
young  Guardsmen,  and  the  rich  and  luxurious  classes  generally.” 

While  agreeing  heartily  in  our  author's  view  of  the  un- 
tenability  of  any  high  sacerdotal  doctrine  by  the  Anglican 
Church,  we  differ  very  widely  indeed  from  this  conclusion. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  dispute  eutirely  the  fact  that 
it  is  among  the  rich  and  luxurious  that  the  more  Ritual 
form  of  religion  has  made  most  way.  What  we  hear  of  places 
like  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  St.  James’s, 
Hatcliam,  Miles  Platting,  &c.,  does  not  look  like  it.  And,  in 
fact,  we  are  convinced  that  the  ceremonial  side  of  Anglicanism 
has  found  at  least  as  much  favour  with  the  poor  as  with  the 
rich,  with  the  toiling  as  with  the  luxurious.  And  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
whatever  the  religion  of  the  Primitive  Church  was,  it 
was  certainly  not  free  from  those  sacramental  mysteries 
which  Puritanism  abhors.  St.  Paul’s  description  of  the 
Eucharist  is  as  full  of  mystical  elements  as  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  it  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John.  Deny  sacer¬ 
dotalism  as  vehemently  as  you  please,  and  it  remains  true 
all  the  same  that  the  Primitive  Church  attached  the  most 
mysterious  importance  to  a  rite  upon  which  it  has  been  the 
tendency  of  modern  Puritanism  to  shower  suspicion,  as  leading 
to  the  most  dangerous  sort  of  superstition.  However  successful 
Cardinal  Newman  may  have  been  in  showing  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  at  “  Primitive  ”  doctrine  without  including  something 
almost  more  like  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  itself  than  anything 
which  Anglicanism  is  disposed  to  accept,  this  at  least  is  clear, 
that  if  “Oxoniensis”  be  right, — as  we  believe  he  i3, — in  assuming 
that  the  Christian  revelation  is  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
what  it  confers  on  us  is  something  more  than  the  impress  of 
a  divine  will  and  a  divine  character, — namely,  a  living  belief 
in  the  ever  revivifying  power  of  the  rite  by  which  Christ’s  self- 
sacrifice  was  not  only  commemorated,  but  made  to  feed  anew  the 
souls  of  those  who  joined  in  that  commemoration.  It  is  as  the 
Sacramental  party,  not  as  the  Sacerdotal  party,  that  the 
Anglicans  have  made  good  their  influence  over  the  modern 
world.  It  was  as  the  depredators  of  Sacramental  ideas,  not  as 
the  depredators  of  Sacerdotal  ideas,  that  the  purely  Protestant 
party  lost  ground  in  the  Anglican  Church.  “  Oxoniensis  ” 
himself  appears  to  admit  this,  only  he  appears  also  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  excuse  for  it  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles : — 

“  Mankind  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those  who  are  susceptible 
to  religious  motives,  and  those  who  are  not;  and  if  the  former  division, 
which  is  by  far  the  larger,  can  once  be  got  to  look  upon  the  clergy¬ 
man  as  the  priest,  who  in  some  sense  differs  from  other  men,  and 
possesses,  as  they  do  not,  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  there 
is  no  fear  that  his  influence  will  be  slight.  Amongst  the  unthinking 
portion  of  mankind,  whether  belonging  to  the  classes  conventionally 
called  ignorant  or  not,  a  strong  tendency  always  exists  to  put  super¬ 
stition  and  something  scarcely  distinguishable  from  magic  in  the 
place  of  religion,  to  trust  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  rites  and 
'  ceremonies  and  forms  of  words,  and  this  above  all  in  the  hour  of 


death,  and  amid  the  terrors  which  belong  to  such  a  time.  Men  seem 
to  long  for  something  which  shall  save  them  without  any  labour  of 
their  own,  and  which,  being  mysterious  and  unintelligible,  thev  can 
accept  without  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  its  credentials,  and  with 
a  kind  of  half-acknowledged  idea  that  it  will  serve  them  as  a  valid 
excuse  that  they  knew  no  better— even  though  they  took  no  pains  to 
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I  hat  is  very  just,  only  it  is  an  indictment  against  almost  all 
who  are  impressed  by  the  Christian  revelation  itself,  and  not 
against  those  only  who  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  idea.  I  he  truth  is  that  the  very  idea  of  revelation  in¬ 
volves  the  practical  communication  of  a  mysterious  influence 
closely,  connecting  the  physical  with  the  spiritual  world,  on 
the  origin  of  which  we  cannot  impose  our  petty  intellectual 
conditions,  and  the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
analyse.  No  doubt  the  sacerdotalist  assumes  that  most 
of  the  Sacraments  depend  exclusively  on  the  Order  of  mem 
to  whom  “  the  custody  of  the  Sacraments  ”  was,  in  their 
belief,  exclusively  committed.  But  undoubtedly  also  that 
view  has  been  very  much  modified  and  softened  in  modern 
times  by  the  assumption, — which  even  theologians  often  con¬ 
cede,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  unbroken  material  transmis¬ 
sion  of  Orders  which  is  essential,  as  the  believer’s  sincere  desire 
to  submit  to  the  historical  conditions  first  associated  with  any 
divine  gift,  so  far  as  those  historical  conditions  may  he  withim 
reach,  their  shortcomings  being  supplemented  whenever  the  full 
conditions  are  not  within  reach  by  the  freedom  of  divine  grace 
itself.  Thus  many  Anglicans,  who  do  not  deny  that  there  may 
have  been  positive  breaks-down  in  the  material  transmission  of 
the  supposed  Apostolic  powers  in  more  centuries  than  one,  still 
believe  that  all  these  deficiencies  are  repaired  by  the  divine  good¬ 
ness,  which  looks  only  at  the  wish  of  men  to  fulfil  the  appointed 
conditions  to  the  utmost  of  human  ability,  and  not  to  the  mere 
technical  success.  That  is  a  view  of  Apostolic  succession  which 
is  getting  more  and  more  common  among  the  High  Anglicans, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  which  extracts  a  good  deal  of  the  poisorc 
from  the  Sacerdotal  view,  and  brings  it  much  nearer  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  Gospels  and  Apostles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  deny  that  High  Anglicanism, 
— including  even  Ritualism, — is  due  to  increasing  ignorance, 
and  an  increasing  love  of  pleasure  and  sensuous  enjoyment. 
No  doubt,  a  good  number  of  the  Ritualist  Clergy  are  men  of 
narrow  intellects  and  large  pretensions.  So,  for  that  matter, 
are  many  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy  and  of  the  ultra-Pro¬ 
testants.  No  doubt,  a  good  number  of  pleasure-lovers  are 
attracted  by  ceremonialism ;  and  so  also  are  a  good  number  of 
pleasure-lovers  attracted  by  sensationalism  of  another  kind,— 
sensational  interpretation  of  prophecy,  sensational  conversions. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  strength  of  the  High-Anglican  sec* 
tion  is  in  the  devout  Sacramentalism  of  that  section  of  the 
Church,  and  the  profound  conviction  they  represent  that  the 
reception  of  the  divine  influence  is  not  a  matter  of  accurate 
theology,  hut  of  humble  submission  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  a 
divine  love.  It  is  not  his  use  of  confession  and  absolution  which 
makes  the  Ritualist  popular ;  that  makes  him  unpopular.  It  is 
the  high  value  attached  by  him  to  the  Communion  Service 
which  makes  him  popular.  To  exclude  such  a  party  as  this 
from  the  Church  of  England, — whatever  their  superstitions  may 
he, — is  to  exclude,  as  we  believe,  the  best  teachers,  not  only  of  the 
poor,  but  of  the  famished  Rationalists  of  our  over-cultivated  day. 
Carlyle's  horror  of  “  Shovel-hattery  ”  we  heartily  share.  But- 
“  Shovel-hattery  ”  itself,  with  Sacramentalism, — i.e.,  the  belief 
in  a  mystical  blending  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual, — is  not 
so  poverty-stricken  a  creed  as  the  Puritanism  which  abjures 
sacramental  devotion  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 


MR.  GODWIN’S  “  CIVIL  WAR  IN  HAMPSHIRE.”* 
As  an  Army  chaplain,  Mr.  Godwin  may  he  able,  like  Bishop 
Compton  and  other  ecclesiastics,  to  “set  a  squadron  in  the 
field.”  But  if  he  can  marshal  files,  he  cannot  marshal  facts.  He 
has  scarcely  an  inkling  of  the  order  which  gives  all  things  view, 
and  one  could  almost  wish  that  he  had  arranged  his  materials 
alphabetically.  As  it  is,  he  has  carted  them  in  heaps  like 
ballast,  and  his  work  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  history,  any 
more  than  a  brick-field  is  a  house.  The  surrender  of  Portsmouth, 
for  instance,  is  fully  described  in  chapter  iii.,  and  it  turns  up 
again  at  the  end  of  chapter  vi.,  Mr.  Godwin  tranquilly  re¬ 
marking  that  “  after  the  capitulation,  Colonel  Goring,  as  we 
already  know,  took  ship  for  Holland.”  It  is  true  that  the 

*  The  Civil  War  in  Hampshire  (1642-1645),  and  The  Story  of  Basing  House.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  N.  Godwin,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces.  London  :  Eliot  Stock.  1882. 
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campaigns  which  he  essays  to  describe  are  not  easy  to 
follow.  The  fruitless  and  endless  marches  and  countermarches, 
the  fights,  sieges,  and  “  alarms  ”  of  the  Hoptons  and  Gorings 
and  Essexes  and  Wallers,  till  Cromwell  swept  down  like  a 
flood  of  fire  ujjon  the  weltering  struggle,  are  confusing  enough. 
But  Mr.  Godwin’s  narrative  makes  their  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded,  and  may  be  fairly  characterised  as  a  work  of  paste 
and  scissors,  and  not  good  at  that.  Ilis  book,  however,  may  be 
looked  at  from  another  side,  aud  a  much  more  favourable  judg¬ 
ment  passed  upon  it.  As  a  history,  it  may  be  pronounced 
worthless  sans  phrases.  As  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  curious 
and  entertaining  illustrations  of  the  Civil  War  in  general,  and 
■of  its  least  instructive  phase  in  particular,  it  is  by  no  means 
without  its  value.  In  this  amorphous  pudding  there  are  many 
plums.  If  it  has  a  hero — not  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  choosing,  be  it 
said,  for  his  proclivities  are  Royalist — that  hero  is  Sir  William 
Waller.  This  “valiant  soldier  and  patriot  of  his  country” 
began  his  part  in  the  Civil  War  with  a  civility,  which,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  leaves  an  old  jest  stingless, — 

“  My  affections  to  you,”  he  writes  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  “  aro  so 
unchangeable  that  hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my  friendship  to  your 
person,  but  I  must  be  true  to  the  cause  wherein  I  serve.  That  great 
God  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts  knows  with  what  a  sad  fear  I 
go  upon  this  service,  and  with  what  perfect  hate  I  look  upon  a  war 
without  an  enemy.  But  I  look  upon  it  as  opus  Domini.  We  are 
both  on  the  stage,  and  must  act  those  parts  that  are  assigned  to  us 
in  this  tragedy ;  but  let  us  do  it  in  the  way  of  honour,  and  without 
personal  animosity.” 

Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  says  Mr.  Godwin,  was  Waller’s  “  constant 
and  able  opponent.”  “  Well  matched  ”  would  he  a  better  second 
-epithet,  for  neither  of  these  brave  officers  was,  in  the  true  sense 
■of  the  word,  an  able  commander.  The  Royalist  captain  had 
none  of  the  best  of  it  in  their  tussle  at  Landsdown  Heath,  which 
Carlyle  confounds  with  Roundway  Down  ;  hut  in  the  latter 
fight  his  “  Blacks  ”  broke  and  dispersed  Waller’s  “  Lobsters,” 
as  the  Puritan  cuirassiers  were  nicknamed.  (It  is  curious,  by 
the  way,  that  English  soldiers  are  on  other  grounds  still  called 
by  this  cant  word.)  But  it  was  not  till  the  December  of  that 
year  (1643),  Roundway  Down  having  been  fought  in  July,  that 
Sir  Ralph  had  to  admit  a  defeat.  This  was  at  the  storming  of 
Alton,  aud  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Waller  after  the  fight 
will  hear  comparison  with  the  letter  quoted  above : — 

“  To  Sir  W.  Waller. — Sir, — This  is  the  first  evident  ill-success  I 
have  had.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  lost  many  brave  and 
gallant  men.  I  desire  you,  if  Colonel  Bolles  be  alive,  to  propound  a 
fit  exchange;  if  dead,  that  you  will  send  me  his  corps.  I  pray  you 
send  me  a  list  of  such  prisoners  as  you  have,  that  such  choice  men 
as  they  aro  may  not  continue  long  unredeemed.  God  give  a  sudden 
stop  to  this  issue  of  English  blood,  which  is  the  desire,  Sir,  of  your 
faithful  friend  to  serve  you, — Ralph  Hopton.” 

How  Lord  Crawford  left  his  sack — his  sherris  sack,  that  is — at 
Alton  on  this  occasion  ;  how  that  town  was  taken  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Cavaliers  at  Oxford  were  making  “  bon-fyers  with  much 
triumph  ”  for  the  death  of  Pym ;  aud  how  Lady  Butler  shot  her¬ 
self  with  a  pistol  on  hearing  that  her  paramour,  Sir  Giles  Porter, 
had  been  wounded  at  Alton,  are  all  told  on  the  same  page  with  Sir 
Ralph’s  letter.  And  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  plums  already 
mentioned.  But  if  the  reader  wishes  to  feel  in  what  a  fog  Mr. 
Godwin’s  narrative  will  land  him,  he  may  study  the  description 
given  in  chapter  xx.  of  “the  great  straggle  which  has  been 
variously  styled  the  Battle  of  Chei-iton,  Alresf'oi'd,  Brandon 
Heath,  Brandon,  Bramdean,  aud  Winchestex-,  as  well  as  Clieriton 
Down  Eight  and  Cheriton  Eight.”  It  was  a  victory  for  Wallei-, 
but  Mr.  Godwin  strangely  and  ludicrously  exaggei-ates  its  im- 
poi’tauce,  induced  to  do  so  apparently  by  the  fact,  as  he  says 
with  solemnity,  that  the  “  appellations  of  that  dread  and  stern 
reality  are  truly  manifold.”  This  fight  took  place  on  March 
29th,  1644,  and  on  .1  une  29th,  after  an  xmsuccessful  skirmish  with 
the  King  at  Gropredy-  Bridge,  Waller  was  “  wandei-ing  London- 
wards,  ’  as  Carlyle  says,  “and  gradually  ‘losing  his  army  by 
•desertion,’  as  the  habit  of  him  was.”  Poor  Waller’s  “  crowning 
victories  ”  lacked  the  Cromwell  touch;  hut  he  has  something  to 
say  about  his  deserters,  and  says  it  with  so  much  vehemence, 
that  some  abatement  may  he  fairly  made  for  the  disparaging 
innuendo  of  Cromwell’s  biogx-apher  :  — 

“And  for  the  payment  of  ari-eax’s,  I  may  say  I  was  for  it  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  I  may  not  say  who  were  against  it,  but  those 
who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  or  somewhat,  whatsoever  they  were  it 
maketh  no  matter  to  me,  contributed  nothing,  nay,  gave  their  flat 
negative  to  it.  And,  truely,  hoi’ein  did  but  discharge  my  conscience, 
for  I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  soldier’s  pay  is  the  justest  debt  in 
the  world.  For  if  it  be  a  crying  sin  to  keep  back  the  wages  of  an 
hireling,  that  doth  but  sweat  for  ns,  it  must  needs  be  a  roaring,  alti- 
tonant  sin  to  detain  pay  of  the  soldier  that  bleeds  for  us.  There  is  a 
cry  of  blood  in  it,  and  God  will  make  inquisition  for  it.” 


This  sounding  reclamation  moves  Mr.  Godwin  to  exclaim, 
“  Well  and  nobly  said,  Sir  William  !”  It  is  easy  to  read  between 
the  lines  the  soreness  of  a  coiximander  who  had  no  genius  like 
Cromwell's,  and  no  tact  like  that  of  Essex,  to  remedy  the 
eternal  want  of  pence  which  vexed  him. 

We  often  meet  in  these  pages  with  a  pei-sonage  whom  Carlyle 
woxxld  have  treated  as  contemptuously  as  he  ti'eated  Frederick 
William’s  butt,  Gundling,  had  not  Hugh  Peters — for  he  is  that 
personage — prayed,  preached,  and  scribbled  under  Cromwell’s 
axgis.  One  trait  of  this  foolish  fanatic’s  buffoonery  we  may  find 
room  for.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  troop3  were  marching 
from  the  West  of  England  to  London,  their  i-oiite,  says  Macaulay, 
“  lay  close  hv  Stonehenge,  and  regiment  after  regiment  halted  to 
examine  that  mysterious  ruin,  celebrated  all  over  the  Continent 
as  the  gx-eatest  wonder  of  our  island.”  Had  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Peters  been  as  strong  for  mischief  as  he  was  willing,  this  halt 
would  not  have  occurred.  For  in  the  July  after  Naseby  he  was 
with  Fairfax  “  at  a  place  called  Stonage  (Stonehenge),”  and 
piously  ui'ged  its  destruction,  as  being  “  one  of  the  monuments 
of  heathenism.”  Fairfax,  whose  men  were  “  marching  in  bat¬ 
talia,”  had  no  attention  to  spare  for  this  suggestion ;  but  it 
classes  Hugh  Peters  as  a  dolt  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Dog- 
heri-y.  Concerning  the  di-ess  and  accoutrements  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  forces  in  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Godwin  has  many  curious  par¬ 
ticulars  to  communicate.  It  woxxld  seem  from  some  of  these 
that  Macaulay,  following  the  author  of  Hudibras,  rather  ante¬ 
dated  the  adoption  of  red  as  the  coloui-s  of  the  Ironsides’ 
uniforms.  It  is  worth  noticing,  too,  that  Cromwell  himself  was 
called  “  Ironsides,”  before  his  cuirassiers  received  that  appel¬ 
lation.  Heath  and  Winstanley  are  the  authorities  which  Mi-. 
Godwin  cpxotes  for  this  statement,  and  there  is  nothing 
inti'insically  improbable  in  it.  It  appears  also  that  the 
buff  jerkin  was  far  more  valuable  than  the  cuirass,  for 
“  cavalry  corslets,  consisting  of  back,  breast,  gorget,  and 
head-piece,”  wei-e  valued  at  22s.  each ;  and  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  “  most  sweet  robes  of  durance  ”  said,  just  after 
the  Restoration,  “  I  would  not  have  taken  £10  for  it.”  It  is 
curious  also  to  read,  and  throws  light  upon  the  origin  of 
the  word  “clubman,”  that  1,000  Danish  clubs  wei-e  issued  from 
store  to  Sir  William  Waller’s  army  in  1643.”  Such  a  penny¬ 
wise  pi’ovision  of  primitive  weapons  was,  perhaps,  a  sin  not  less 
altitonant  than  the  non-payment  of  arrears,  but  was  almost 
inevitable.  Civilian  soldiers  have  ere  now  shown  that  they  can 
hold  their  own  against  professional  warrioi-s ;  hut  an  impro¬ 
vised  civilian  War  Office  has  a  patent  of  its  own  for  organising 
defeat. 

A  considerable  qiortion  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  hook  is  devoted  to 
Basing  House,  and  its  sieges;  hut  this  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  previous  writers.  Cromwell,  resting,  if  Hugh 
Petex-s  is  to  he  believed,  “upon  that  blessed  Word  of  God 
written  Psalm,  cxv.,  8,”  hut  quite  assured,  meanwhile,  that  his 
artillei-y  was  iiTesistible,  stands  out  to  point  the  moral  of  the 
well-known  Hampshire  saying,  “  Clubs  are  trumps,  as  when 
Basing  House  was  taken.” 

We  regret  to  add  that  this  compilation,  which  required  to  he 
most  cax-ef  ully  priuted,  is  printed  with  an  inaccuracy  that  would 
indeed  be  sui-pi-isiug,  if  the  publisher  were  responsible  for  it. 
But  Mr.  Eliot  Stock  is  otherwise,  known  to  us,  and  Mr.  Godwin’s 
sins  mixst  rest  on  his  own  head.  His  list  of  errata  resembles 
one  of  Sulla’s  or  Napoleon's  bulletins,  and  might  be  enlarged 
indefinitely,  as  will  readily  he  imagined  from  the  fact  that, 
while  the  hook  itself  is  dedicated  to  the  Honourable  W.  T.  Orde 
Poulett  and  the  Rev.  James  Elwin  Millard,  the  latter  is  casually 
referred  to  in  p.  61  as  the  Rev.  T.  Millard,  D.D.  We  should, in 
conclusion,  he  glad  to  know  from  what  writer  the  author  is 
quoting,  when  he  says  that  Napoleon's  levies  at  Waterloo  proved 
themselves  “  small,  hut  biting.”  Such  a  description  might  not 
be  inapplicable  to  the  anuy  with  which  he  won  Liitzen,  hut  his 
army  at  Wateiloo  was  a  finer  one  than  any  that  he  had  led  since 
the  campaign  of  1807.  Mi-.  Godwin,  we  feai-,  like  the  most 
recent  historian  of  Wateiloo,  has  been  trusting  too  implicitly  to 
the  guidance  of  Erckmann  and  Chatrian. 


EGYRT  AND  HER  BURIED  RECORDS* 

After  a  charming  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  author 
pictures  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  peculiar  features  of 
Egypt  as  she  now  lies  before  us,  Mr.  Poole  resuscitates,  as  it 
were,  her  ancient  cities,  -in  the  hope  of  arousing  some  ad- 
ventui-ous  spirits  to  search  in  earnest  for  the  pi-iceless  records 

*  The  Cities  of  Egypt.  By  Reginald  8.  Poole.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co 
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of  their  former  history.  The  moment  for  this  attempt  is  fitly 
chosen,  while  the  fate  of  Egjrpt  is  still  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world,  and  it  certainly  ought 
to  result  in  vigorous  and  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  Biblical 
students  and  Egyptologists.  Mariette,  the  persevering  explorer 
who  achieved  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  way  of  Egyptian 
exploration,  and  succumbed  at  last  to  overwork  and  difficulties, 
has  left  behind  him,  in  the  document  published  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  precious  indications  of  the  spots  where 
his  genius  led  him  to  suspect  the  existence  of  much  historic 
treasure;  but  until  very  lately  no  one  had  succeeded  to  his 
labours,  and  the  subject  has  been  treated  with  an  apathy  and  au 
indifference  for  which  it  is  hard  to  account. 

And  yet,  as  Mr.  Poole  so  justly  says,  it  is  only  by  digging 
into  the  mounds,  those  vast  stoi'c-liouscs  of  lost  Egyptian  annals, 
that  we  can  master  the  story  of  those  Itoyal  lines  that  stretch 
away  into  the  shadow-land  which  the  Egyptians  called  the  Reign 
of  the  Gods,  closing  conjecture  by  coming  face  to  face  with 
actual  certainty,  as  we  do  wheu  we  peruse  the  engraved 
tablet  or  the  pictured  hieroglyphic.  Already,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  Mariette,  “  buried  cities  have  thrown  off  the  grave- 
clothes  which  had  enwrapped  them  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  risen  to  tell  us  their  story,  and  to  fill  the  ages  of  oblivion 
once  more  with  the  joy  of  overflowing  life and  did  we  continue 
his  work,  and  continue  it  in  the  direction  he  has  pointed  out, 
Goshen,  Zoan,  and  Hanes  would  probably  furnish  the  answer 
to  many  a  problem,  while  in  the  two  former,  at  any  rate,  we 
should  be  almost  certain  to  find  contemporary  records  of  the 
sojourn,  the  oppression,  and  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews. 

Researches  such  as  these  are  of  European  interest,  and 
should  not  all  be  left  to  French  enterprise.  “Our  failure  in 
this  duty,”  says  Mr.  Poole,  “  is  a  disgrace  to  our  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  a  scandal  to  our  love  of  the  Bible.  We  have  an  evil 
eminence  in  Europe  for  our  neglect  of  research  in  Egypt.” 
The  reproach,  however,  was  scarcely  uttered,  when  M.  Naville, 
despatched  by  the  newly-started  Society  for  the  furtherance  of 
Egyptian  exploration,  began  his  labours  at  Tel-el-Maskuta, 
labours  which  have  just  been  so  amply  rewarded  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Pithom,  one  of  the  store  cities  built  by  the  forced 
labour  of  the  Hebrews,  and  its  identification  also  with  the 
Suceoth  of  the  Bible.  So  cheering  a  success  must  surely  lead 
to  renewed  energy  and  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  Egyptian  and  Biblical  history,  and  this  latest 
discovery  lends  increasing  value  to  the  story  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  yet  remains  to  do,  as  we  find  it  in  Mr.  Poole’s 
fascinating  pages.  We  walk  through  the  vast  necropolis  of 
Memphis,  visiting  the  tombs  of  kings  and  the  humbler  sepul¬ 
chres  of  their  subjects,  recalling  the  great  works  of  Menes,  and 
seeing  visibly  in  the  fallen  Colossus  and  the  fragments  of  the 
Temple  of  Ptah  how,  as  Ezekiel  says,  “  the  false  gods  have 
ceased  out  of  Noph.”  Then  we  come  to  Hanes,  the  site  of 
which,  discovered  after  long  speculation,  has  never  yet  been 
explored,  though  it  was  the  second  capital  of  Egypt  during  the 
rule  of  two  ancient  dynasties,  and,  as  Heracleopolis,  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  mounds  of  Ahnas-el-Medeeneli 
mark  the  position  of  what  was  once  a  celebrated  city, 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Hershefiu,  the  Egyptian  Her¬ 
cules.  Ho  remains  of  his  temple  are  known  to  exist,  but 
excavations  would  probably  reveal  them  to  us,  as  also  the 
ancient  necropolis ;  and  in  these  ruins,  as  pointed  out  by  Mari¬ 
ette,  we  may  hope  to  discover  such  material  as  would  fill  up  the 
great  gap  of  four  centuries  and  a  half  of  Egyptian  history 
regarding  which  we  do  not  possess  the  smallest  fragment. 

Of  Thebes  and  its  splendid  monuments,  as  being  better 
known,  and  unfortunately  sadly  desecrated,  Mr.  Poole  naturally 
says  but  little ;  but  it  will  probably  surprise  most  readers  to 
learn  that  neither  the  Rameseum,  nor  the  hall  of  columns  at 
Karnak,  in  which  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  could  stand 
without  touching  the  walls,  at  all  approach  the  raaguifi- 
cence  of  the  great  Temple  of  Zoan.  This  splendid  city, 
the  civil  capital  of  Joseph’s  Pharaoh,  and  the  residence 
of  Menptah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  which  from  its 
position  is  styled  by  Mr.  Poole  the  Alexandria  of  primi¬ 
tive  Egypt,  was  standing  in  the  remote  days  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  and  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  if  not  much 
earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  it  must  have  been, 
says  the  author,  almost  the  first  town  to  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Hvksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  who  left  great  monumeuts 
behind  them.  Rebuilt  by  Ramses  IT.,  and  called  Pe-Ramses, 
wthe  House  of  Ramses,”  the  new  city  attained  to  a  magnificence 


unknown  to  its  precursor ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is 
the  other  treasure  city  erected  by  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
that  this  second  Ramses  was  their  oppressor,  an  especial 
reason  for  desiring  that  investigations  should  be  made  into  a 
site  which  promises  so  rich  a  harvest.  The  outline  of  the 
vast,  monotonous  Delta  is  broken  by  the  lofty  mounds  of  Zoan  ; 
a  crude  brick  wall,  a  massive  fort  of  the  same  material,  alone  are 
now  visible,  and  all  around  is  desolation ;  but  here  stood  two 
temples  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  and  numbers  of  obelisks, 
the  reuiaius  of  which,  thrown  down  possibly  by  au  earthquake, 
and  bearing  marks  also  of  the  agency  of  fire,  lie  in  confused 
heaps.  Yet  this  was  formerly  “the  best  of  the  land”  of  Egypt, 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  vivid  description  of 
Zoan  in  the  days  of  Ramses,  by  an  ancient  Egyptian  poet, 
which  Mr.  Poole  has  taken  from  the  Melanges  fiyyptologiques : — 

“  1  arrived  at  the  city  of  Ramses- mi- Amen.  She  is  beautiful,  beau¬ 
tiful.  There  is  naught  like  her  among  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  the 
very  secret  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  Her  fields  are  full  of  lovely 
places,  abounding  in  the  produce  of  food  daily  ;  her  pools  are  full  of 
fish,  her  ponds  of  ducks,  her  meadows  are  verdant  with  herbage,  the 
bower  with  blooming  garlands.  The  garden  is  perfumed  with  the 
odour  of  honey ;  the  meadow-land  steeped  in  moisture.  Her 
granaries  are  full  of  wheat  and  barley,  heaped  up  as  high  as  heaven  ; 
vegetables  and  reeds  (are)  in  the  garden  of  herbs;  flowers  for  posies 
in  the  fruit  house ;  lemons,  citrons  of  two  kinds,  figs,  in  the  orchard  ; 
sweet  wine  there  is  which  one  mixes  with  honey ;  fish  of  various 
kinds,  some  from  the  Euphrates,  others  such  as  are  presented  to  the 
greatest  of  conquerors.  The  pond  of  Har-plrra  (is  there)  containing 
salt,  the  well  containing  natron.  Her  (ships)  go  and  come  daily, 
laden  with  products  for  food.  The  joys  have  there  fixed  their  seat  t 
there  is  no  word  of  want ;  the  small  are  there,  as  well  as  the  great.” 

Then  follows  tbe  invitation  to  keep  the  festival  of  the  fourth 
month.  We  see  the  joyous  people  beariug  “  branches,  posies 
from  the  orchard,  garl  mds  from  the  garden,  the  fowler  with 
his  thousands  of  birds.”  The  “  sea  brings  to  tbe  King  her 
tribute  of  fish,  the  distant  lauds  their  tributes.  The  people 
bear  on  their  heads  fresh  skins  of  sweet  drink.  They  stand  at 
their  doors,  waving  posies,  branches,  and  garlands,  for  the  King 
is  making  his  entry  in  the  morning.  This  was  not  in  spring¬ 
time,  but  in  our  ‘chill  October,’  when  Egypt  is  awakened  by  tbe 
cool,  north  breeze,  and  refreshed  with  the  waters  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  inundation.” 

Goshen,  Migdol,  Pi-Beseth,  and  Sin  each  form  the  subject  of 
a  very  interesting  chapter ;  but  tbe  account  of  the  city  and  univer¬ 
sity  of  Ou  is  especially  worthy  of  tbe  reader’s  notice,  that  place 
having  been  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  from  tbe  earliest  ages, 
until  its  teachers  and  its  obelisks  were  transferred  to  Alexandria, 
the  new  capital.  And  here  we  cannot  help  sympathising  with 
the  author’s  lament  over  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
pursuit  of  learning  iu  modern  days,  as  he  contrasts  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  yore,  generously  open  to  l'ich  and  poor  alike — as, 
indeed,  is  still  the  Azhar  of  Cairo — with  our  present  seats  of 
learning,  where  the  idea  now  prevalent  is  that  study  is  a  means 
to  au  eud,  aud  that  end  success  in  life,  and  where  a  brain- 
exhausting  competition  but  too  ofteu  ends  in  intellectual  in¬ 
capacity.  “  The  inferior  knowledge  of  tbe  centuries  that  are 
gone  was,”  says  the  author,  “better  than  our  higher  science,  so 
far  as  it  taught  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  left  men  thii-sting  for 
more  learning,  not  surfeited  with  ‘  cram.’  Perhaps,  in  a  better 
time,  our  children’s  children  may  go  back  to  the  ancient  way, 
wherein  wisdom  was  a  delight,  because  none  thought  that  she 
could  be  bought  with  money,  or  that  she  held  iu  her  generous 
hands  the  coarse  rewards  of  trade.” 


IN  A  YAIN  SHADOW  * 

Tite  writer  of  this  clever  novel  is  an  apt  disciple,  if  not  a  master, 
in  the  school  of  “  penny  dreadful  ”  fiction.  We  have  not  passed 
page  12  of  the  first  volume  before  we  come  to  a  murder,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  most  approved  style,  a  murderer  springing  with 
“the  appalling  bound  of  au  infuriated  ape,”  aud  the  corpse  turning 
over  in  tlie  pond  into  which  it  has  been  thrown,  while  “  the  two 
empty  sockets  glare  up  frightfully  at  tlie  living  man’s  starting 
eyes.”  Then  we  have  a  wicked  earl,  no  boisterous,  mediaeval 
cut-throat,  hut  a  polished  and  refined  gentleman  of  tbe  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  of  whose  secret  load  of  guilt  none  but  his  own 
conscience,  his  foster-mother,  and  the  novelist  are  aware.  And 
there  is  a  still  more  wicked  countess.  She  is  deceased,  indeed, 
before  the  story  begins,  but  we  are  not  spared  the  horrors  of 
her  deathbed,  or  even  the  ghastly  sight  of  her  face,  as  she  lies 
embalmed  in  her  coffin  of  glass.  The  scene  of  the  story  suits 
tbe  characters.  It  is  au  ancient  castle,  with  all  appropriate 

*  In  a  Vain  Shadow.  A  Novel.  By  Evangeline  F.  Smith.  3  vols.  London : 
Remington  and  Co.  1863. 
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belongings, — ruinous  towers,  subterranean  passages,  and  secret 
dungeons,  in  one  of  which  the  wicked  earl  keeps  the 
murderer  through  whose  deed  he  has  acquired  the  title  and 
estates.  In  one  of  her  most  carefully  elaborated  passages, 
Miss  Evangeline  Smith  describes  how  the  earl’s  son,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  faithful  friend,  makes  a  stealthy  entrance  into  the 
•castle.  He  is  persuaded  that  his  father  has  usurped  the  dignity 
and  the  wealth  which  he  holds,  and  he  is  determined  to  recover 
the  documents  which  would  restore  to  the  true  heiress  her  rights. 
The  two  friends  make  their  way  by  a  panel  which  opens  in  an 
altar  tomb  into  the  family  vault.  On  the  ghastly  details  of  the 
scene,  the  writer  expends  all  her  powers.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  she  rises  to  the  very  height  of  her  art,  when  she  makes  her 
young  hero  apostrophise  the  corpse  of  his  grandmother,  visible 
through  the  glass,  as  aforesaid,  with  “  Oh,  wicked  woman ! 
Must  you  lie  there  like  a  block,  and  say  no  word  of  confession 
•or  remorse;”  and  grasp  the  coffin,  ready,  but  for  his  comrade’s 
interposition,  to  shake  it  in  his  anger.  From  the  vault,  they 
find  their  way  by  a  subway,  where  “  large  earthworms  [not  in 
the  least  likely,  we  should  say,  to  be  found  in  any  such  place] 
dragged  their  fat  cold  bodies  along  the  broken  floor, ’’into  the  secret 
dungeon.  There  the  first  object  that  meets  their  view  is  the  corpse 
•of  the  concealed  murderer,  with,  by  his  side,  “  the  thin  cat,  dead 
also,  for  her  master,  in  his  impotent  fear  and  envy,  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  she  should  not  survive  him,  and  had  wrung  her 
•neck,  as  a  parting  salutation.”  From  the  dungeon  the  hero 
makes  his  way  into  his  father’s  bedroom,  watches  him  as 
he  sits  up  in  bed  reading  “  the  accursed  papers,”  waits 
till  he  falls  asleep,  snatches  them  from  his  side,  and  escapes 
.from  the  castle,  to  find, — that  “  he  has  stolen  his  mother's  love- 
letters.” 

We  should  have  been  content  to  express  our  opinion  of  the 
absurdity  and  bad-taste  of  this  and  other  similar  passages  in 
the  briefest  way,  but  for  the  undoubted  ability  which  the  author 
•of  In  a  Vain  Shadow  shows  from  time  to  time,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  all  her  extravagances,  deserves  a  respectful 
recognition.  She  is  evidently  new  to  her  work.  The  prodigal 
liberality  with  which  she  treats  her  readers  is  proof  enough, 
were  other  evidence  wanting.  Instead  of  the  eight  hundred 
pages  which,  loosely  printed,  with  large  margin  and  thick  paper 
just  make  up  to  their  barest  standard  of  size  and  weight  the 
three  volumes  of  the  veteran  novelist,  we  have  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  closely  packed  type,  sufficient  to  furnish,  as 
we  have  taken  the  pains  to  calculate,  at  least  six  volumes  of  the 
average  capacity.  To  this  inexperience  we  willingly  attribute  the 
-crudeness  and  extravagance  of  this  book.  That  Miss  Evangeline 
Smith  can  write  well  is  quite  evident.  She  can  even  wield  the 
weapon  of  terror — which  we  would  by  no  means  forbid  to  the 
novelist,  but  which  is  apt  in  inexperienced  hands  to  lose  its 
dignity — to  good  effect.  The  description  of  the  Earl’s  dream, 
in  which  he  sees  himself  and  his  bride  in  the  church,  with  a 
company  of  the  dead  assembled  to  witness  their  wedding,  is 
really  powerful.  Here  is  a  fine  touch,  not  spoilt  by  being 
lengthened  out  with  sentiment : — “  Further  back,  in  a  seat  by 
herself,  enveloped  in  a  chilly,  death-like  vapour,  and  still  and 
colourless  beneath  her  veil  of  grey,  was  his  dead  wife.”  In 
another  style,  described  with  genuine  beauty  of  language, 
which  is  not  marred  by  excessive  ornament,  is  Geraldine’s 
dream.  (Yol.  II.,  pp.  400-1.) 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  absurdity  of  her  melodramatic 
flights  are  the  shrewdness  and  good-sense  which  the  author 
shows  in  her  pictures  of  ordinary  life.  Nothing  can 
be  more  strange  than  that  she  should  not  have  applied 
to  her  own  work  the  keen  feeling  for  the  ridiculous  and 
the  lively  satire  which  appear  to  be  at  her  command.  In 
her  portraits  of  the  clergy  she  is  peculiarly  hapjry.  They 
are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  style  that  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  Miss  Austen.  It  is  hardly  needful,  there¬ 
fore,  to  say  that  they  are  entertaining  rather  than  attrac¬ 
tive.  But  the  kindly  Archdeacon  Egerton  redeems  the  character 
of  his  cloth.  We  laugh  at  his  guide-book  antiquarian  ism,  but 
his  genial  temper,  his  charity,  his  liberal  faith  are  represented 
in  attractive  colours.  Here,  certainly,  Miss  Smith  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  difficult  task,  the  creation  of  a  character  which 
the  reader  rejoices  to  add  to  the  company  of  his  “  friends  in 
fiction.” 

In  parting  with  Miss  Smith,  we  may  assure  her  that  we  have 
applied  to  her  book  a  severe  criticism  because  we  have  felt  that  it 
might  bear  a  good  result  in  the  future  work  which  we  hope  to 
see  from  her  pen. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mi.  Knowles  has  induced  such  a  number  of  known  persons  to 
write  papers  for  this  month’s  Nineteenth  Century,  that  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  notice  them  all.  The  most  interesting  paper  to 
politicians  is  “  The  Future  ‘  Constitutional  Party,’  ”  by  Lord 
Dunraven,  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  but  the  one  which 
will  be  most  read  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  criticism  on  Isaiah. 
It  is  in  form  a  plea  agaiust  authorising  a  revised  translation, 
lest  in  revision  the  mystical  charm  of  the  old  words  should 
evaporate,  and  that  singular  advantage  which  Europe  has 
derived  from  habitual  study  of  a  grand  poetry  which  is  not  its 
own,  or  like  its  own,  should  be  for  ever  lost.  This  argument  is 
put  with  few  illustrations,  but  with  a  force  of  expression  which, 
perhaps,  only  a  poet  writing  of  a  greater  poet  could  have  used. 
The  substance  of  the  article  is,  however,  an  effort  to  state  Isaiah’s 
position  as  a  great  poet  and  considerable,  perhaps  for  a  time  a 
ruling,  politician  in  Jerusalem,  who  clearly  foresaw  that  without  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  the  nation 
could  not  escape  destruction,  but  foresaw  also  that,  as  Immanuel 
reigns,  a  remnant  must  ultimately  escape,  to  commence  a  nobler 
dispensation.  Mr.  Arnold  pleads  that  if  Isaiah  were  rearranged, 
yet  so  far  as  jaossible  left  unaltered,  we  should  see  this  position, 
and  in  seeing  it,  greatly  increase  our  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  who  ever  lived.  The  ordinary  student  of 
Scripture  will  read  his  paper  with  a  pleasure  possibly  slightly 
heightened  by  the  reflection  that  this  is  the  comment  of  one 
who  judges  the  prophet  only  as  a  man  of  admirable  genius  and 
mental  fire.  There  should  be  something  of  Isaiah  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  poem,  “  The  Land  of  Promise,”  for  he  also  de¬ 
nounces  the  deceits  of  foolish  guides  who  are  leading  the  people 
on  a  vain  quest,  but  there  is  not.  There  are  two  or  three  lines 
of  glittering,  or  rather  of  iridescent,  satire  ;  but  the  fire  which 
should  live  in  a  composition  of  the  kind  is  wholly  wanting. 
You  feel  that  the  writer  thinks  of  making  a  poem,  not  of  de¬ 
nouncing  falsity,  and  does  not  particularly  care,  even  though, 
as  he  concludes,  “  the  Land  of  Promise  rests  the  Land  of 
Dreams.”  Politicians  will  read  the  paper  of  the  Rev.  John 
McKenzie  on  South  Africa  with  interest,  but  not,  we  think, 
with  adhesion.  It  is  full  of  instruction  lucidly  conveyed, 
a  perfect  repertory  of  facts ;  but  its  conclusion  will  not  be 
palatable.  It  is  that  England  should  appoint  a  Viceroy 
of  South  Africa,  who  should  receive  from  each  self-governing 
colony  a  part  of  its  revenue,  and  should  expend  it  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  Native  “Territories  ”  outside  for  himself,  under  British 
control.  We  could  then,  Mr.  McKenzie  thinks,  annex  north¬ 
ward  in  freedom,  without  fear,  until  we  reached  some  well- 
administered  kingdom,  as  the  natives  under  direct  British  rule 
would  be  contented  and  obedient.  In  short,  South  Africa 
should  be  an  India,  with  white  protected  States  within  it.  If 
England  were  ready,  for  the  sake  of  South  Africa,  to  maintain 
an  army  of  20,000  Europeans  and  30,000  disciplined  Kafirs 
this  would  be  a  statesmanlike  plan;  but  it  is  useless  to  ask 
any  such  effort,  and  without  it  the  plan  must  fail.  Unless 
we  could  finally  and  effectually  compel  the  Boers  to  reverse 
their  native  policy,  we  should  fail,  and  we  cannot  without  a 
large  and  permanent  force  compel  them.  Mr.  McKenzie, 
whoever  he  is,  is,  however,  a  man  of  thought,  whom  his  superiors 
should  not  lose  sight  of.  This  is  a  very  different  “  report  ”  on 
affairs  from  the  one  we  usually  receive  from  a  South- African 
clergyman,  and  we  only  wish  it  had  been  made  more  complete 
by  a  sketch  of  that  southward  movement  of  the  great  tribes  of 
the  African  interior  which  is  undoubtedly  going  on,  and  which  is 
the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  new  native  pressure  on  the 
Colonies.  “  What  shall  I  do  with  my  Son  ?”  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  heading,  but  we  do  not  see  how  special  education  for  the 
Colonies  is  possible,  and  must  pass  on,  only  sympathising  with 
the  writer’s  wish.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  finishes  his  thoughtful 
monograph  on  “  The  Suppression  of  Poisonous  Opinions  ”  with 
the  conclusion  that,  except  conceivably  in  a  few  very  rare  cases, 
they  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  His  argument  is,  “  Toleration 
is  a  necessary  correlative  of  the  respect  for  truthfulness,”  and 
includes,  ex  necessitate,  toleration  of  opinions  expressed  with 
brutality.  If  not,  we  shall  treat  want  of  manners  as  a  criminal 
offence.  That  is  sound,  as  a  general  principle,  but  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  rather  glides  over  the  exceptions.  Apparently,  for 
instance,  he  would  tolerate  the  preaching  of  free-love,  but 
punish  the  reducing  of  the  doctrine  to  practice.  Is  not 
that  to  punish  the  ignorant  led,  while  leaving  the  think¬ 
ing  leader  free  ?  We  wish  all  students  of  politics  would 
read  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  seemingly  very  dull  paper  A  j. 
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the  British  Balance-sheet.  They  would,  for  the  most  part, 
gain  knowledge,  especially  of  the  facts,  first,  that  our  taxa¬ 
tion  is  really  only  £72,000,000,  the  rest  being  money  expended 
in  purchasing  remunerative  labour;  secondly,  that  we  really 
pay  off  nearly  £7,000,000  of  Debt  a  year, — in  great  part  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  operation  of  the  Terminable  Annuities ;  and 
thirdly,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  of  society,  only 
£5,000,000  a  year  of  all  we  spend  directly  adds  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  population.  The  rest  is  either  penalty  for 
wrong-doing,  or  insurance  against  future  evil.  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  no  Debt  and  Europe  were  civilised,  five 
or  six  millions  would  be  a  sufficient  revenue, — a  reflection  of 
no  practical  use,  but  tending  to  restrict  the  worship  of  that 
tinselly  fetish,  the  Nineteenth  Century.  So  also  will  Mr.  S.  A. 
Barnett’s  description  of  the  workmen  in  his  parish,  whose  con¬ 
dition  has  made  him  a  Christian  Socialist,  who  would  tax  all 
realised  property — for  that  is  what  he  means  by  his  crude  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  land-tax — in  order  to  give  the  poor  free  secondary 
instruction,  the  free  service  of  medical  science,  and  good  lodg¬ 
ing.  We  shall  come,  perhaps,  to  something  like  that,  but  the 
poor  must  bear  their  share.  If  there  is  to  be  a  “  Socialist  ” 
.property-tax,  let  there  also  be  “  Socialist  ”  sugar  and  beer 
taxes.  Otherwise,  men  will  be  fined  for  money-making,  that  is, 
for  being  intelligent  and  thrifty.  The  first  is  a  grace,  the  second 
the  most  doubtful  and  imperfect  of  the  virtues,  but  neither 
deserves  punishment. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  German  Field-Officer's  speculation  on 
English  military  power,  which  is  the  first  paper  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary,  amounts  to  more  than  this, — that  a  foreign  officer 
who  cordially  admires  the  British  character  and  the  British 
Constitution  still  thinks  that  the  country  is  endangered  by 
escaping  universal  compulsory  military  service.  It  is  useless  to 
argue  that.  Conscription  may  be  adopted  when  the  nation 
has  felt  itself  in  terrible  danger;  it  will  not  be  adopted  before, 
and  Europe  will  not  like  the  result  when  it  has  been  secured. 
The  Continenthas  never  stood  face  to  face  with  600,000  thoroughly 
organised  English  soldiers,  or  considered  the  kind  of  work  they 
might  do.  We  should,  however,  like  to  ask  this  friendly  German 
whether  he  has  ever  thought-out  the  possibility  of  a  conscription 
for  Asiatic  service  ?  No  nation  possesses  such  an  institution, 
not  even  Russia.  Major-General  Hamley  evidently  thinks  the 
ship  canal  to  Manchester  can  be  made,  and  as  evidently  doubts 
if  it  will  be  anything  like  as  cheap  as  the  promoters 
fancy.  We  also  doubt  that,  and  something  else.  Has  General 
Hamley  ever  looked  closely  into  the  calculations  of  those 
who  believe  that  if  the  great  railway  companies  built  a  third 
and  fourth  line  of  rails,  heavy  goods  could  be  carried  over  them 
at  low  speeds  at  rates  with  which  canals  could  not  compete  ? 
The  rates  of  carriage  for  goods  are  now  affected,  to  a  degree 
which  only  a  few  statists  understand,  by  the  permanent  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  the  goods  trains  from  smashing  up  the  passenger 
trains.  Some  recent  works  constructed  in  America  seem  to 
show  that  a  two-storied  railway,  the  upper  one  for  goods,  built 
of  iron  only,  and  only  twenty  feet  high,  is  not  the  mere  dream 
it  would  once  have  been  considered.  Canalisation  is  not  wholly 
a  question  for  engineers.  There  are  two  papers,  answering  each 
other,  on  Vivisection,  one  by  Dr.  E.  de  Cyon,  who  writes  more 
argumentatively  than  most  scientific  men,  though  with  that  under¬ 
tone  of  scorn  which  once  on  a  time  was  the  mark  of  theological 
writing ;  the  answer,  by  Mr.  E.  Hutton  ;  and  there  is  a  valuable 
account  of  Italian  politics,  by  Professor  Villari,  who  endeavours  to 
account  for  the  partial  failure  of  Parliamentary  government  in 
Italy,  which  arises,  in  the  main,  from  want  of  interest  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  body.  The  leading  paper  of  the  Contemporary,  however,  is 
M.  de  Laveleye's,  on  “The  Progress  of  Socialism,”  which  he 
believes  to  be  rapid,  and  to  be  urged  on  by  the  decay  of  faith 
He  believes  that  Socialism  will  gain  serious  victories,  if  it 
adheres  to  peaceful  methods,  but  will  fail,  if  it  resorts  to 
Insurrection. 

M.  de  Laveleye’s  paper  must  be  read,  however,  with  another 
of  his  own  in  the  Fortnightly,  called  “  The  European  Terror,”  in 
which  he  describes  what  may  be  called  the  executive  parties  of 
Socialism.  Of  these,  the  Anarchists,  whom  we  all  know,  form 
the  extreme  Left, and  though  formidable  from  their  unscrupulous¬ 
ness,  are  not  yet  numerous.  Their  creed  is  substantially  that 
.all  is  evil,  and  all  must  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  a  new  regime 
may  spontaneously  arise.  M.  de  Laveleye  thinks  the  early 
Christians  wished  the  same  thing,  which  is  partly  true ; 
but  then  they  expected  the  “new  order”  from  the  direct 
will  of  God,  and  did  not  assume,  as  the  Anarchists  do,  that  the 


fruit  to  be  certainly  produced  by  spontaneous  generation  must 
be  happiness.  Far  apart  from  the  Anarchists  are  the  Collec¬ 
tivists,  who  would  liquidate  society  by  making  the  State  or 
Commune  all.  Their  great  leader  is  the  Belgian  Colins,  who 
maintains  that  God  does  not  exist,  bat  that  man  is  immortal, 
possessed  of  free-will,  and  bound  for  his  own  sake,  because  of 
his  infinite  duration,  to  obey  a  moral  code.  He  must,  therefore, 
establish  his  views,  even  when  demonstrably  accurate,  by  moral 
means.  The  view  which  he  ought  to  establish  is  that  land, 
originally  the  only  capital,  belongs  to  all,  and  should  be  rented 
by  all  to  the  individual.  That  rent  should  be  expended  in 
securing  for  all  the  raw  material  other  than  land  which  they 
require  to  expend  their  labour  upon.  The  method  of  this  labour 
will  be  as  follows 

“  Society  must  give  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to  all 
minors  gratuitously,  and  children  be  taught,  by  physical  science,  in 
what  manner  to  act  on  matter  to  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and,  by  moral  science,  how  they  must  behave  to  their  fellow- 
men.  On  leaving  the  establishments  for  public  education  on  coming 
of  age,  young  men  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  a  sort  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  for  active  life  in  the  service  of  the  State,  thus  paying  in  a 
measure  the  debt  incurred  during  childhood.  When  of  age,  each 
member  of  society  will  be  given  a  fixed  sum  as  a  dowry  to  establish 
himself  in  life,  and  this  sum  will  be  taken  from  the  surplus  of  the 
State  receipts.  Three  different  careers  are  now  open  to  the  young 
man — he  can  either  work  alone,  or  associate  himself  with  others  to 
produce  in  common,  or,  if  he  prefer  avoiding  all  personal  risks,  he  can 
hire  himself  to  another,  who  will  direct  and  take  the  responsibility  of 
all  operations.” 

The  money  thus  made  belongs  to  the  individual,  but  at  bis 
death  it  will  be  heavily  taxed,  and  if  he  has  no  children  will 
return  en  bloc  to  society.  In  fact.  Collectivism,  according  to 
Colins,  only  divides  the  land  and  capital  resulting  from  the 
land,  and  limits  taxation  to  a  succession  duty,  and,  as  we 
imagine,  though  the  point  is  obscure,  insists  that  all  men  shall 
be  educated  alike.  It  would,  if  the  land  were  fairly  acquired,  be 
little  more  than  a  gigantic  experiment  in  co-partnership,  and 
would  end  infallibly  in  the  industrious  whipping  the  idle,  whom 
on  the  theory  they  would  have  to  maintain,  till  they  worked  too  ; 
or  if  men  were  logical,  as  in  China,  in  the  weeding- out  by  famine  of 
all  who  would  not  work.  It  is  not  intended  to  produce  equality, 
and  could  hardly  yield  much  happiness.  In  practice,  of  course, 
even  Colins’s  Collectivists  sympathise  with  violent  attempts  to 
upset  Society,  though  in  theory  they  would  not  join  them.  H. 
Barthelemy,  Professor  of  Military  History  at  St.  Cyr,  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  French  Army,  from  which  it  appears  that  it 
consists  of  1,289,000  trained  men,  supported  by  554,000  more 
trained  men  in  the  Territorial  Reserve,  and  by  2,000,000  more 
men  liable  to  serve,  but  untrained.  These  men  are  commanded  by 
27,000  officers  and  8,000  officers  of  reserve,  besides  the  immense 
numbers  of  the  non-commissioned,  who,  however,  are  not 
very  good,  and  are  to  be  superseded  by  soldiers’  children, 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  work  in  the  military  schools. 
M.  Barthelemy  points  to  his  figures  with  great  pride,  but 
the  new  organisation  has  still  to  be  tried  upon  the  field, 
and  in  Tunis  it  certainly  did  not  succeed.  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  view  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  is  only  noticeable  because 
he  advises  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  but  that  its 
opponents  should  formally  protest  by  walking  out  in  a  body, — 
a  device  which  strikes  us,  who  approve  the  Bill,  as  slightly 
feeble.  If  you  disapprove  it,  vote  against  it;  or  if  you  dis¬ 
approve,  but  hold  it  unavoidable,  quietly  abstain  from  voting. 
There  can  be  no  solatium  offered  to  God — for  that  is  the 
real  motive  pleaded  for  resistance— by  a  feeble  protest  from 
men  who  could,  if  they  would,  act.  Mr.  Kegau  Paul 
chats  pleasantly  about  the  production  of  books,  suggesting, 
en  passant,  that  the  best  way  of  paying  authors  is  by  royalty  ; 
and  General  Sir  H.  Norman,  with  intimate  knowledge,  defends 
Sir  A.  Wilson,  who  took  Delhi,  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  in  the  “Life  of  Lord  Lawrence;”  while  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards  condenses  for  us  Prince  Gortchakoff’s  testament, 
an  account  of  the  foreign  policy  of  that  diplomatist  recently 
published  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  The  sketch  is  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  and  shows  that  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Prince  Gortchakoff  had  a  single  idea,— that  of  undoing 
the  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  regarded  Russia. 
He  succeeded  in  this,  but,  be  it  noted,  at  a  tremendous  price, 
nothing  less  than  the  substitution  of  the  mighty  German 
Empire  for  a  weak  confederation  of  States.  Diplomatists  will 
find  curious  morsels  in  the  article,  but  the  public  will  be  most 
interested  in  the  formal  admission  that,  before  the  war,  Russia 
held  different  language  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  Premier,  and 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Foreign  Secretary.  Prince  Gortcha- 
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koff  thought  Lord  Aberdeen  much  more  easily  hoodwinked,  or 
perhaps  detected  in  him  a  much  stronger  reluctance  to  go  to 
war  for  the  Turk.  The  sketch  of  “  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs  ”  is 
still  determinedly  Liberal,  the  writer  in  particular  calling  on 
the  Government  to  insist  that  their  programme  for  the  Session 
should  either  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

We  see  little  of  much  interest  in  the  National  Review.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Hoare,  though  he  has  actually  lived  among  the  criminal 
classes,  has  as  yet  little  to  tell  us  of  them,  except  their  tendency 
to  violence;  and  Mr.  A.  Tilley’s  criticism  of  the  “Hew  School 
of  Fiction,”  the  Howell  School,  is  not  entertaining;  while  Mr. 
Boulger’s  on  Lord  Lawrence’s  masterly  inactivity,  though  most 
moderate  in  tone,  is  only  a  restatement  of  the  old  fallacy  that 
the  politics  of  Afghanistan  are  important  to  India.  They  are 
not,  if  we  defend  the  Indus,  which  was  Lord  Lawrence’s  idea. 
The  only  political  article  is  Mr.  Raikes’s,  on  “  The  Redistribution 
of  Political  Power,”  and  it  leaves  us  with  an  impression  that 
its  writer,  for  all  his  experience,  does  not  comprehend  the 
world  he  is  living  in.  Fancy  fighting  Democracy  with  this  sort 
of  mop  : — “  The  Inns  of  Court,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
learned  societies,  the  Mercantile  Marine  (which  has  no  local 
habitation  in  the  constituencies),  even  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  profession  of  medicine, 
might  each  be  awarded  electoral  privileges,  which  could  not  be 
denied  a  metropolitan  character.” 

In  Blaclcwood,  besides  a  political  article,  this  time  in  the  form 
of  a  story  of  1950,  rather  cleverly  done,  there  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  uew  novel,  “  The  Millionaire,”  not  very  bright,  so  far ; 
a  story  in  one  number,  “  Fleurette,”  so  clever  and  original  that 
we  should  attribute  it  to  M.  Liudau,  but  that  it  is  not  signed; 
and  “  The  Ladie3  Lindores,”  which  will  prove,  we  suspect,  the 
most  successful  of  Mrs.  Oliphaut’s  novels  outside  the  “  Chron¬ 
icles  of  Carlingford.”  If  Mrs.  Oliphant  would  only  imagine 
that  a  man  could  by  possibility  be  as  right-minded  and  resolute 
as  a  woman,  her  stories  would  leave  a  still  pleasanter  im¬ 
pression ;  but  the  sketch  of  John  Erskine’s  bitterness  and 
Lord  Rintoul’s  weakness  is  admirably  well  done.  The  stronger 
feelings,  and  especially  tragic  feelings,  are,  of  course,  reserved 
for  the  heroines ;  who,  moreover,  as  women,  and  therefore 
sufferers,  escape  the  gentle  and  often  half-conscious  ridicule 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  pours  on  men,  when  they  are  not,  like  old 
Rolls,  in  a  subordinate  position.  Then  she  sees  and  depicts  a 
vein  of  heroism  in  them. 

Macmillan,  besides  “The  Wizard’s  Son,”  in  which  the  super¬ 
natural  machinery  begins  to  grow  unmanageable — a  ghost 
almost  flirting  is  bathos— there  is  a  bit  of  biography,  “  Re¬ 
collections  of  Lord  Westbury,”  by  “  One  who  knew  him,”  and 
we  may  add,  like  most  persons  in  that  position,  did  not  like 
him.  A  more  candid  friend  could  hardly  be  found.  The  only 
virtue  allowed  to  the  Chancellor,  who  is  described  as  a  hopeless 
coward,  a  gross  debauchee,  and  a  turn-coat,  are  over-kindness  to 
his  family  and  a  certain  fidelity  to  his  work.  His  intellect  is 
not  depreciated,  but  he  is  denied  wit,  and  we  suspect,  though 
we  cannot  affirm  it,  his  perfect  sanity  is  questioned.  At  least, 
the  strange  trait  in  his  character,  his  habit  of  buying  houses  too 
big  for  him,  fitting  them  up,  and  then  suddenly  quitting  them 
from  some  inexplicable  aversion,  is  described  in  a  way  which 
suggests  that  thought. 

The  Cornhill  has  a  sympathetic  memoir  of  Crashaw,  the 
pietistic  Catholic  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  had  in 
him  the  true  lyric  cry,  though  it  was  usually  wasted  in  ecstasies 
which  are  to  northern  Protestants  almost  unintelligible;  and  the 
commencement  of  “  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea,”  a  new  story,  with 
same  clever  touch-and-go  satire  in  it,  but  a  plot  which,  so  far, 
disturbs  the  reader  by  its  violent  improbability.  “  Misunder¬ 
standing,”  as  a  motif,  ought  to  be  discarded  from  the  repertoire 
of  the  novelist. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- > — 

Belgravia  has  three  papers  only,  besides  the  monthly  instalments 
of  fiction  (these  latter  being  contributed  by  Messrs.  Justin  McCarthy 
and  Wilkie  Collins  and  Mrs.  Alexander),  but  is  none  the  worse,  we 
think,  for  that.  Mr.  J.  M.  Corban’s  “  The  Green  Turban  :  a 
Mystery,”  is  very  ingeniously  contrived.  We  must  own  to  not  feel¬ 
ing  much  interest  in  this  kiud  of  story,  except  it  be  a  transcript  of 
genuine  experiences ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  example  has 
quite  the  look  of  verisimilitude.  The  “Four  Japanese  Folk-tales” 
are  interesting,  though  we  cannot  see  “  their  dissimilarity  from  any¬ 
thing  in  our  language.”  “  The  Two  Bamboos  ”  might,  “  fir-tree  ” 


being  put  for  “  bamboo,”  have  been  translated  from  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  ;  and  the  “  Cure  for  Discontent”  reminds  ns  of  the  prologue 

of  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.” - Time  presents  us  with  a  great 

variety  of  readable  articles.  We  may  mention  a  notice  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Palmer’s  “Poems  of  Beda’ed-din-Zoheir a  lively  sketch 
of  “The  Author  of  ‘  Vathek,’  ”  by  Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith; 
and  a  curious  collection  of  legal  curiosities,  under  the  title  of 
“  Case  Law,”  by  J.  Stanley.  One  remarkable  case  was  that  of 
“  Gilbert  v.  Sykes.”  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  clergyman,  offered  to  pay  one 
hundred  guineas  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1S02,  if  Sir  Mark  Sykes 
would  pay  him  a  guinea  a  day  as  long  as  Bonaparte,  whose  assassina¬ 
tion  was  then  commonly  expected,  should  live.  He  got  his  guinea 
for  more  than  two  years.  Then  Sir  M.  Sykes  refused  to  pay,  and  was 
upheld  by  the  Courts,  which  ruled  that  such  a  wager  was  void,  as 
being  against  public  policy.  We  may  mention,  A  propos  of  the 
curious  survivals  of  “  Postman  ”  and  “  Tubman,”  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  of  which  Mr.  Stanley  speaks,  that  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Lush  was  once  “  Tubman,”  his  accession  to  that  dignity  being  cele¬ 
brated  by  one  of  the  Judges  in  an  epigram  which  turned  upon  his 

name. - The  best  things  in  Tinsley’s  Magazine,  not  reckoning  the 

current  novels,  are  a  curious  reminiscence,  which  must  be  now  not 
much  less  than  fifty  years  old,  of  the  Carlist  war,  entitled  “Twenty-four 
Hours  in  a  Spanish  Prison  j”  and  “  The  Headless  Ghost,”  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  which  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  ghost-story,  but 
a  collection  of  the  various  beliefs  and  legends  which  have  taken  this 
particular  form.  There  is  a  piteous  complaint  about  “  Green  Rooms 
and  Dressing  Rooms,”  which  will,  we  hope,  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
managers  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Readiana  ,•  Comments  on  Current  Events.  By  Charles  Reade, 
D.C.L.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — To  the  zeal  rather  than  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  publisher  we  owe  this  volume  of  “  per¬ 
sonal  convictions  on  various  subjects.”  Collections  of  this  kind  are 
generally  a  mistake,  and  frequently  just  a  little  of  an  impertinence; 
a  development  of  the  odious  system  of  interviewing,  personal  gossip, 
and  vulgar  publicity  which  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  with  so  many  other 
disturbances.  This  particular  collection  we  regard  as  a  very  special 
mistake.  The  simple  good-faith  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  self-estimate, 
the  cork-like  buoyancy  of  his  egotism,  are  traits  which  his  contem¬ 
poraries  smile  at  and  pardon  in  a  clever  novelist,  who  is  amusing  in 
more  ways  than  he  means  to  be ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to  set  down  such 
utterances  as  seriously  as  the  truisms  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
The  inutility  of  flogging  a  dead  horse  is  proved  to  demonstration 
that  might  convince  her  Majesty’s  Opposition  by  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s 
claboi-ate  exposition  of  why  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  has  not  very 
much  longer  to  remain  at  Dart  moor  must  be  Arthur  Orton,  and  the  public 
hardly  cares  to  have  its  memory  refreshed  about  the  Stauntons.  Mr. 
Charles  Reade’s  quarrels  with  his  critics  are  not  the  affair  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  an  author  who  will  always  be  ranked 
among  “  considerable  persons  ”  should  also  present  himself  in  the 
undignified  position  of  a  claqueur  at  his  own  plays.  A  writer’s  judg¬ 
ment  may  fairly  be  tested  by  his  discrimination  between  what  is  of 
merely  accidental  and  what  is  of  enduring  interest  in  his  own  produc¬ 
tions.  Readiana  is  a  whole  volume  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Charles 
Reade’s  judgment  has  not  stood  that  test. 

Zoological  Notes  on  the  Structure,  Affinities,  Habits,  and  Mental 
Faculties  of  Wild  and  Domestic  Animals.  By  Arthur  Nicols,  F.G.S. 
(Upcott  Gill.) — Mr.  Nicols’ s  “Notes,”  as  he  modestly  calls  his 
volume,  are  certain  to  become  a  favourite  with  boys,  and  a  standard 
book  of  reference  for  students  of  natural  history.  They  deal  with 
snakes,  marsupials  and  their  allies,  and  birds.  Mr.  Nicols  has 
travelled  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  keen  sportsman,  an  accom¬ 
plished  naturalist,  and  a  shrewd  observer.  The  volume  abounds  in 
anecdotes  of  adventure,  mainly  derived  from  his  own  experience, 
and  is  full  of  entertainment  from  beginning  to  end.  But  Mr.  Niools 
is  no  mere  anecdote-moDger ;  he  is  a  thoughtful  student  of  natural 
history,  much  concerned  with  the  many  interesting  problems  to  which 
the  speculations  of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  have  given  rise.  All 
his  anecdotes  and  observations,  therefore,  have  a  bearing  on  some 
special  lino  of  thought,  and  all  his  investigations  are  intended  to 
shed  light  on  some  important  point  in  biology.  With  snakes  espe¬ 
cially,  in  all  their  varieties,  the  author  appears  to  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  And  yet  he  tells  us  he  has  never  been  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  shrinking  dread  with  which  the  sudden  sight  or  touch  of 
one  of  these  reptiles  seems  to  inspire  nearly  all  other  living  creatures. 
We  say  nearly  all,  for  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  among  which  are 
the  mongoose,  certain  birds,  and  the  obtuse  pig.  Mr.  Darwin  sought 
to  account  for  this  dread  by  inherited  instinct,  but  Mr.  Nicols  suggests 
a  solution  which  some  may  think  better  accounts  for  all  the  facts. 
He  believes  it  rather  to  be  the  dread  of  the  unknown  and 
unfamiliar,  “  the  mental  attitude  which  sees  a  ghost  in  an  un¬ 
usual  effect  of  moonlight,  or  makes  a  dog  bark  at  his  shadow 
on  the  wall,  or  a  horse  shy  at  some  strange  object  in  the  road.” 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  chapters  in  the  volume 
deals  with  “  Snake-charmiDg,”  than  which  “  no  superstition  has 
taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  average  Anglo-Indian.”  Mr.  Nicols 
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maintains,  and  gives  ample  reasons  for  his  position,  that  snake¬ 
charming  is  pure  charlatanism.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  art 
whatever ;  either  the  snakes  are  harmless  (sometimes  painted  skil¬ 
fully  to  resemble  poisonous  species),  or  their  fangs  and  poison-bag 
have  been  extracted,  or,  if  not,  they  have  become  attached  and  per¬ 
fectly  friendly  to  their  owners.  Another  chapter  deals  with  the 
classification  of  snakes,  in  which  some  popular  errors  are  corrected ; 
and  a  fourth,  full  of  exciting  anecdotes,  deals  with  the  subject  of  poison> 
and  includes  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  “  Sea  Serpent.”  The 
second  section  of  the  work,  on  marsupials,  deals  mainly  with  the 
opossum,  kangaroo,  and  that  strange  creature,  the  platypus.  The 
section  devoted  to  birds,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  is 
more  systematic  than  the  first  two  sections.  It  treats  of  their 
structure,  flight,  their  physiology,  development,  and  classification, 
and  discusses  with  great  moderation  and  good  sense  some  of  the 
interesting  problems  in  evolution  suggested  by  the  subject.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  work  is  a  model,  which  we  commend  to  all  travellers,  and 
is  likely  enough  to  become  a  classic  in  natural  history.  There  are  a 
few  well-executed  illustrations. 

The  Life  of  Jean  Frederic  Oherlin,  Pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 
By  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler.  (The  Religious  Tract  Society.) — This 
is  a  very  interesting  and  well-written  book.  The  memory  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in  Basse  Alsace,  is  piously  preserved, 
and  the  house  in  which  he  and  his  family  lived  and  served  God 
throughout  the  darkest  of  the  revolutionary  days  is  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  it  then  was.  The  life,  labours,  and  character  of  Oberlin, 
especially  the  dash  of  mysticism  which  removes  any  harshness  from 
its  outlines,  are  all  full  of  interest,  and  the  writer  handles  her 
subject  with  sympathy  and  discrimination. 

The  Church  in  Roman  Gaul.  By  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Smith,  B.D. 
(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) — In  a  volume  of  con¬ 
venient  size,  well  printed,  and  furnished  with  a  useful  little  map, 
Mr.  Travers  Smith  has  managed  to  convey  a  great  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  He  traces  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Gaul  from  its  earliest  beginnings  during  the 
Roman  supremacy  down  to  the  definite  termination  of  the  Imperial 
rule  in  the  year  536,  when,  with  the  sanction  of  Justinian,  the  cities 
of  Arles  and  Marseilles  (the  last  lemnants  of  Roman  dominion)  were 
formally  ceded  to  the  sons  of  Clovis.  In  making  extensive  use  of  the 
formidable  array  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  named  in  the 
preface,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  (and  surely  the  reader 
likewise)  on  the  ease  and  lightness  with  which  such  a  mass 
of  material  is  handled.  The  clearness  and  occasional  vigour 
of  the  style  afford  very  pleasant  reading,  while  the  narrative  is 
now  and  then  judiciously  relieved  by  suggestive  comment.  The 
avoidance  of  all  exaggeration  of  epithet,  and  the  entire  free¬ 
dom  from  a  didactic  or  bigoted  tone  in  a  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  deserve  special  recognition.  The  opening  chapters  deal  with 
the  ancient  Gauls,  their  origin,  their  beliefs  (the  pages  on  Druidism 
are  specially  good),  and  the  first  effects  of  Roman  conquest.  After 
this  appropriate  introduction,  the  main  subject  is  wisely  dealt  with  in 
the  biographical  form,  for  the  most  part ;  but  amongst  the  accounts 
of  the  various  saints  and  bishops  who  played  the  leading  parts  in  the 
story,  are  interspersed  excellent  vignettes  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
many  periods.  The  chapters  towards  the  end  which,  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Sidonius  Apollinnris,  borrow  from  his 
writings  a  picture  of  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  the 
time,  are  as  lively  in  manner  as  they  are  interesting  in  matter.  We 
close  the  book  with  a  certain  feeling  of  surprise  at  being  enabled  so 
easily  and  pleasantly  to  get  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  which,  at  the 
first  glance,  would  appear  to  promise  a  decidedly  undesirable  journey. 

S weetbriar ;  or,  Doings  in  Priorsthorpe  Magna.  By  Agnes  Giberne. 
(Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.) — A  well-intentioned,  amiable  book 
for  girls.  It  is  not  vividly  interesting,  but  it  is  well  principled  and 
sensible,  and  teaches  the  evil  of  tittle-tattle  and  the  good  of  minding 
one’s  own  business  pointedly,  if  not  forcibly.  Its  sphere  is,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  limited  intellectually,  and  its  atmosphere  a  little  too 
gossipy. 

John  Hus.  By  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.) — This  account  of  John  of  Husinetz,  commonly 
called  “  John  Hus,”  is  a  painstaking  and  straightforward  endeavour  to 
make  English  readers  more  familiar  than  most  of  us  can  boast  of  being 
with  the  character  and  surroundings  of  a  most  remarkable  man.  We 
use  the  words  “  painstaking”  and  “  straightforward  ”  advisedly.  The 
information  here  condensed  within  a  small  compass  has  obviously 
been  gathered  with  no  little  labour  and  research,  while  the  complete 
unpretentiousness,  the  absence  of  all  affectation  and  over-wrought 
word-painting,  together  with  the  evident  desire  to  include  faithfully 
defect  as  well  as  excellence  in  the  portrait,  are  such  as  are  at  least 
entitled  to  respect.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  severity  of  virtue  is  even 
pushed  a  little  too  far  in  regard  to  simplicity  of  style.  Wholesome  as  it 
is  to  despise  that  meretricious,  highly-coloured  rhetoric  which  so  often 
degrades  historical  writing,  still  it  is  quite  possible  to  value  too  little 
those  legitimate  attractions  which  heighten  effect  without  falsifying  it. 


We  do  not  say  that  such  qualities  are  here  altogether  wanting,  but 
we  wish  their  presence  were  more  continuous  and  more  marked,  for 
it  would  be  most  regrettable  if  any  shortcomings  of  the  kind  should 
hinder  the  popularity  of  a  book  so  much  needed.  The  historical  in¬ 
troduction  is  too  dry  and  tame,  and  the  sketch  of  the  precursors  of 
Hus  can  hardly  be  considered  powerful.  These  two  sections  might 
be  rewritten  with  advantage,  and  wo  hope  they  will  be.  In  the 
descriptions,  however,  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Bohemian  King, 
Wenceslas  IV.  and  Zbynek,  the  Archbishop,  and  between  Hus  and 
the  Cardinals,  in  whom  was  embodied  the  authority  of  Rome,  the 
pulse  of  the  narrative  decidedly  quickens.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
unadorned  simplicity,  as  well  as  the  transparent  fairness  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  with  which  the  trial  of  Hus  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
is  set  before  us,  we  get  precisely  the  cool,  quiet  tone  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  demands.  Such  handling  is  far  more  effectual  than  eloquent- 
elaboration,  and  that  hysterical  interjection  of  comment  which  one 
meets  with  far  too  often.  The  facts,  being  left  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  do  so  with  a  force  which  cannot  but  be  felt.  Mr.  Wratislaw 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  care  to  know,  on  good  authority,  what 
manner  of  man  was  this  follower  of  Wycliffe  and  forerunner  of 
Luther.  Hus  had  much  in  common  with  both.  Prom  both,  also,  he 
differed  on  important  points.  We  fear  that  few  of  us  know  as  we 
ought  the  facts  as  to  his  teaching,  his  character,  his  attainments,  his 
powers  as  writer  and  theologian.  That  knowledge  is  now  available 
as  a  result  of  the  labours  of  Palaeky  and  Tomek,  and  Mr.  Wratislaw 
has  done  good  service  in  making  it  so  accessible  to  the  English  pub¬ 
lic.  In  spite  of  there  being  room  for  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
presenting  it,  we  feel  sure  that  the  genuine  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  candour  and  industry  with  which  it  is  treated,  must  appeal 
to  any  reader  who  will  himself  bring  candour  and  industry  to  the 
perusal  of  the  volume. 

Misterton.  By  Unus.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) — Walter  Beresford 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  manly  curate  ;  Lilian  Beachwcod  is  worthy  and 
Maud  Wyncombe  altogether  unworthy  of  him.  But  “Unus”  need  not 
have  lectured  her  readers  (we  say  “her”  advisedly)  so  loDg  and 
strenuously  on  the  virtues  and  vice3  impersonated  by  these  two 
young  ladies  respectively.  Besides,  if  she  must  lecture,  let  her  be 
more  attentive  to  the  proprieties  of  grammar.  It  maybe  true,  historic¬ 
ally  and  otherwise,  that  “  a  true  and  noble  woman  is,  on  the  whole, 
truer  and  nobler  than  a  true  and  noble  man  ;  she  was  God’s  last  and 
greatest  creation,”  though  Burns,  with  his  “’prentice  hand  on  man,” 
&c.,  said  the  same  thing  with  more  point  long  ago.  But  when  our 
author  proceeds  to  say,  “  as  a  compensation,  true  and  noble  women 
are  rare,  but  when  found,  they  are  a  jewel,”  &c.,  we  must  remind 
her  that  “they,”  even  “when  found,”  cannot  be  considered  “a 
jewel,”  except  in  countries  where  polygamy  is  permissible.  “Unus” 
is,  however,  in  earnest,  evidently  knows  something  about  Anglican 
life,  and  is,  in  the  meantime,  content  to  trouble  the  public  with  only 
one  volume. 

Paladin  and  Saracen  :  Stories  from  Ariosto.  By  H.  0.  Hollway- 
Calthrop.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — An  admirable  compilation,  intended, 
as  the  author  explains  in  a  justificatory  preface,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader,  “ not  for  scholars  or  students,  but  for  boys  and  girls;” 
therefore,  Bowdlerised.  This  delightful  book  is  almost  as  great  a 
boon  to  the  readers  it  is  meant  for  as  a  new  “Arabian  Nights”  would 
be.  Worse  woodcuts  than  it  is  illustrated  with  we  have  not  seen, 
except  in  the  magazines.  To  what  depths  is  the  art  (!)  descending  ? 

The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational  Papers.  By  S. 
S.  Laurie.  (Kegan  Paul.) — Many  sensible  things  are  said  in  these 
papers,  which  deal  with  such  different  subjects  as  “The  University 
Training  of  Teachers,”  “Authority  in  Relation  to  Discipline,”  “The 
House  of  Lords  and  Popular  Education,”  and  “  The  Claims  of  Latin 
as  a  Subject  of  Instruction.”  The  author,  who  is  Professor  of 
Paideutics  in  Edinburgh  University,  need  not,  however,  have  been  at 
the  trouble  to  reprint  them,  but  should  have  been  content  with  their 
having  done  duty  as  inaugural  addresses  and  magazine  articles  of  a 
controversial  character.  The  interest  in  many  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  has  evaporated,  while  several  articles  have  a  ludicrously 
self-conscious,  ex  cathedra,  or  “inspired  dominie  ”  look.  Tet,  after  all, 
perhaps  Mr.  Laurie  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  airing  his  learning,  as  in 
his  “  Montaigne  as  an  Educationist.”  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
understand  how  he  would  have  Scotch  educational  affairs  managed 
in  the  future  ;  would  he  have  a  Board  of  Education  or  an  Educational 
Commission  established  in  perpetuity  in  Edinburgh  P  One  of  his 
contentions  is  thoroughly  sound,  that  the  problem  of  secondary 
education  in  Scotland  was  not  solved  by  the  passing  of  the 
Endowments  Act  of  last  year. 

Beyond  Recall  :  a  Novel.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  (Richard 
Bentley  and  Sons.) — The  title  and  the  binding  of  this  novel  are  in 
harmony  with  its  contents.  The  book  is  bound  in  black  cloth,  with 
ornaments  in  red,  apparently  copied  from  an  Egyptian  pattern.  The 
plot,  if  plot  it  may  be  called,  is  laid  in  Alexandria  and  Ramleh  during 
the  year  1882,  and  includes  the  bombardment  of  the  Egyptian  forts, 
and  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Alexandria.  There  is  much  that  is 
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clever  in  the  book.  The  character  of  Michelle,  a  jealous,  passionate 
girl,  who  afterwards  developes  into  a  loving  wife,  is  well  sketched  ; 
and  the  happy  ending  of  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  had 
known  her  from  childhood,  redeems  the  story  from  utter  sadness. 
While  we  hope  next  time  for  a  more  cheerful  story  from  Adeline 
Sergeant’s  peD,  we  may  congratulate  her  on  what  we  believe  to  be 
her  first  attempt. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert.” 
(Longman  and  Co.) — Miss  Sewell  is  the  Mrs.  Sherwood  of  the  present 
generation.  The  young  people  of  our  day  do  not,  we  presume,  read 
“  The  Lady  of  the  Manor”  and  11  Stories  on  the  Church  Catechism,” 
at  least  we  do  not  hear  those  meritorious  works  talked  of.  But 
“Amy  Herbert,”  and  many  others  of  Miss  Sewell’s  stories,  are  great 
favourites  in  the  school-room ;  and  Miss  Sewell’s  latest  story,  A 
Glimpse  of  the  World,  deserves  to  be.  It  is  sound,  without  being 
dull,  quite  free  from  preachiness,  and  decidedly  interesting. 

Little  Hinges  to  Great  Doors.  By  F.  S.  D.  Ames.  (Burns  and 
Oates.) — A  little  volume  of  Roman-Catholic  stories  for  children,  each 
illustrative  of  some  point  of  conduct,  worthy  aim,  or  sacrifice,  as  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
stories  are  attractive,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  writeri 
who  tells  us  that  “  simple  as  these  little  histories  are,  some  are  true 
biographies,”  and  that  she  means  them  to  show  the  principles  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  struggling  against  the  weight  of  worldly 
influence. 

Fair  and  Free.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Modern  Greek  Heroine.” 
^vrE.;vrrr("V'ti?er,  Co.)— This  story  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of 

power,  and  its  picOf£§_Jireserl*'  themselves  with  a  certain  lifelike 
reality  to  the  reader’s  miner*-.  But  then,  what  hideous  realities  many 


of  them  are  !  It  is  surely  a 
fever-laden  court  that  he  may  ld£3. 
yet  the  motive  of  such  stories  as 
triumphs  in  the  end 


mad  act  to  lead  a  child  through  a 

this  is  very  similar.  Right 
it  is  true;  but  the  scenes  through  which  the 


History  of  the  Year.  (Cassell,  Pettcr,  Galpin,  and  Co.) — The  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  in  1864,  by  G.  E.  Pond.  (Trtibner  and  Co.) — A  new  edition 
of  Rosa  M.  Kettle’s  Carding  Mill  Valley.  (Weir.) — A  Guide  for  Piano¬ 
forte  Students,  by  R.  Prentice.  Grade  I.  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.) 


progress  of  the  heroine  is  depicted  are  of  a  nature  to  disgust  one  with 
the  “  society  ”  of  which  they  purport  to  be  a  representation,  or, 
at  least,  with  the  imagination  which  can  thus  display  its  power. 
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Ariuiinge  (E.),  Lectures  on  Painting,  or  8vo . . (Triibner) 

Aynsley  (J.  C.  M  ),  Our  Tour  in  Southern  India,  8vo . .  .  (F.  V.  White) 

Benson  (E.  W.),  Singleheart,  cr  Svo  . (Parker) 

Boole  (M.),  Message  of  Psychic  Science  to  Mothers  and  Nurses,  870  (Trtibner) 

Brown  (R. ),  Eridanns,  River,  and  Constellation,  4 to  . (Longman) 

Chalmers  (M.  D.),  Local  Government,  cr  8vo . . (Macmillan) 

Oliiltern  (F.),  Messengers  of  Truth,  cr  8vo .  . . (Tweedie) 

Cowell  (G.),  Lectures  on  Cataract,  cr  8vo . . . (Macmillan) 

Emerson  (R.  W. ),  E  says,  12mo  . . . . . (Macmillan) 

Engel  (0.),  Early  History  of  the  Violin,  Svo . .  (Novello) 

Fergnsson  (J.),  The  Parthenon,  4to . (Murray) 

Geldart  (E.),  Simplified  Greek  Grammar,  cr  8vo . (Triibner) 

Gibbon  (C.),  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,  cr  8vo  . . (Ghatto  &  Wiudus) 

Gilder  (W.  H.),  The  Ice  Pack,  &e.,  8vo . . (8.  Low  &  Co.) 

Halkett  (S.)  &  Laing  (G  ),  Dictionary  of  Anonymous,  &c  ,  literature  (Simpkin) 
Hulbert  (C.  A.),  Annals  of  Chnrch  and  Parish  of  Almondbury,  Svo  (Longman) 

Jefferies  (R.),  Nature  near  London,  cr  Svo  .  .  .(Chatto  k  Hindus) 

McHardie  (E  ),  The  Midnight  Cry,  8vo . . (Partridge) 

Pnsey  (E.  B.),  An  Historic  Sketch,  by  B.  W.  Savile,  8vo  . (Longman) 

Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Bohem’an,  cr  8vo  .  . (Tinsley) 

Richer  (A.),  Public-Examination  Grammar,  cr  8vo . (Relfe) 

Row  (C.  A.),  Revelation  anil  Modern  Theology,  8vo  ...(Williams  &  Norgate) 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East — Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King,  8vo  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  The  Vinaya  Texts,  8vo  (Oxford  University  Press) 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Zend  Avesta,  8vo  . (Oxford  University  Press) 

Schaff  ( P. ) ,  Religious  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  2,  roy8vo  ...  . . . (Clark) 

Sime  (W.),  King  Capital,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . .  . (Blackwood) 

Spurgeon  (C.),  Illusions  and  Meditations,  12mo . (Passmore) 

Stanley  (A.  Pj,  Addresses,  &c.,  Delivered  in  United  States  &  Canada  (Murray) 

Story  (R.  H.),  Creed  and  Conduct,  cr  Svo  . . (Simpkin) 

Student’s  Encyclop®  lia  of  Universal  Knowledge,  4to  ..(Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Thorold  (F.),  Story  of  a  Year,  cr  8vo  . ..(Simpkin) 

Wall  (A.  J.),  Indian  Snake  Poison,  cr  8vo  . . . (W.  H.  Allen) 

Westeott  (B.  F.),  The  Historic  Faith,  cr  Svo . . (Macmillan) 

Wilberforce  (Bishop),  Life  of,  Vol.  3,  8vo . . (Murray) 

)Vord.4tV'r’.'f ix  (C.),  Sbakespere’s  Historical  Plays,  Vol.  3.  cr  8vo  (Blackwood) 
Wright  (C.  H.~tr),  The  Book  of  Koheleth,  8vo  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 


DEATH. 

Beeslt. — On  March  30th,  at  Seaton, Devon,  Gerald  James  Beesly,  aged  46. 


Kafir  Folk-lore.  By  George  McCall  Theal.  (W.  Swan  Sonnen¬ 
schein  and  Co.) — Mr.  Tlieal  gives  his  guarantee  for  the  genuineness 
of  these  stories.  They  were  told  by  Kaffirs  and  taken  down  by 
Kaffirs.  His  part  has  been  to  add  the  notes.  An  introductory 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  Kaffir  people.  Of  the  stories  them¬ 
selves,  perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  of  Hlakanyanat,  a  sort  of 
South- African  Sisyphus ;  but  all  are  curious  and  interesting. 

The  Angelic  Pilgrim ;  an  Epical  History  of  the  Chaldee  Empire.  By 
W.  H.  Watson.  (G.  Redway.) — This  is  a  volume  in  what  the  author 
calls  “  lyric  verse,”  in  his  preface,  but  to  which  we  feel  quite  unable 
to  give  so  honourable  a  name.  He  seems  to  have  no  idea  either  of 
rhyme  or  rhythm,  and  though  he  tries  various  metres  seems  equally 
unsuccessful  in  them  all;  and  the  “reason”  is  wanting  as  much  as 
the  “  rhyme,”  which  is  disappointing  in  so  well  printed  a  book. 

We  have  received  Yol.  I.  of  The  Student’s  Encyclopedia,  which 
is  in  reality  a  reissue  of  the  “  Globe  Encyclopaedia”  on  smaller-sized 
paper  and  in  less  bulky  form  ;  Old-Testament  Revision,  by  A.  Roberts, 
D.D. ;  The  City  of  God,  a  series  of  discussions  in  religion,  by  A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  D.D. ;  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  Rev.  F.  A. 
Malleson,  M.A.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  —  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  G.  Smeaton,  D.D.,  the  ninth  series  of  the  Cunningham 
Lectures  ;  Meyer’s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, — the  Epistles 
of  James  and  John,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  translated  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Huther  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Evans,  B.A. ;  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  D.  Brown,  D.D  ,  an  addition  to  the  “  Handbooks  for  Bible 
Classes”  series;  Vol.  I.  of  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  third  revised  edition  of  Dr.  B.  Weiss,  by  the  Rev- 
D.  Eaton,  M.A.  (Clark.) — The  Basis  of  P-eligion,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Momerie,  M.A.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.)  —  The  New-Testament  Scriptures, 
by  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.  (Nisbet  and  Co.),  being  the  Croall  Lectures 
for  1882. — A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal  Procedure,  by  Sir  J. 
Fitzjames  Stephen  and  Herbert  Stephen  ;  The  Colours  of  Flowers,  by 
Grant  Allen,  an  addition  to  the  “Nature  Series.”  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
—A  Group  of  Hindoo  Stories,  collected  by  Anaryan.  (Allen  and  Co.)  — 
A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  F.  Arnold’s  Turning-Points  in  Life.  (Bentley.) 
—  Christ  our  Ideal,  by  the  author  of  “  The  Gospel  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) — The  Groundwork  of  the 
Christian  Virtue,  a  course  of  lectures  by  Bishop  Ullathorne.  (Burns 
and  Oates.) — Chapters  on  Evolution,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  with 
259  illustrations.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — A  second  edition  of  Yonge’s 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  from  1760  to  1860.  (Marcus  Ward 
and  Co.) — Register  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Robin¬ 
son,  M.A.  (Farncombe  and  Co.,  Lewes.) — A  new  edition  of  Chaffers’ 
Hall  Marks  on  Plate.  (Bickers  and  Sons.) — Volume  II.  of  A  Short 
History  of  the  English  Parliament,  by  A.  Bisset.  (Williams  and  Nor¬ 
gate.) — Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  by  T.  Westwood  and  T.  Satchell.  (Sat- 
cbell.) — Botany,  by  G.  T.  Beltany,  M.A.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.),  an 
addition  to  the  “Science  Primers  for  the  People”  series. —  The 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ’THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Nearly.  Half.  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom .  ...  £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2" 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  ...  1  10  6  ....  0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  I  12  6  ....  0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  fr  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  bainess,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  -  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publisliingjjjice 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLO  Its. 

H I N  DLEY’S  From  9a  per  yard- 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFS. 

CHINTZES.  c  HINDLEY  and  SON?, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

Ail  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AN) 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SPRING  COSTUM 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS 
EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FI  NISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

I  ChesSam  House,  }  REGENT  STREET’  W’ 


ROWLANDS’ 

0D0NT0. 


Has  been  celebrate  i  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength* 
ens  the  gum'*,  and  gives  a  pleasiug  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  j. 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlauds’  Odonto. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMP; 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


April  7,  1883. J 


THE  SPECTATOR 
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A  PUBLIC  MEETING,  in  AID  of  the  LONDON 

HOSPITAL,  WHITECHAPEL,  E.,  will  be  HELD  at  the  MANSION 
HOUSE,  oil  FRIDAY,  April  13th  next,  at  Three  o’clock  p.m. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  in  the  Chair. 

The  COMMITTEE  have  the  pleasure  to  aunounce  that, — 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  K.G.,  President, 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G., 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  Vice-President, 

■The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  Vice-President, 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P., 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P., 

Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Vice-President, 

Sir  Wm.  Rose  Robinson,  K.C.S.I  , 

O.  E.  Coope,  Esq.,  M.P .  Vice-President, 

Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 

J.  H.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee, 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 

James  H.  Crossman,  Esq., 

And  other  Friends  of  the  Charity,  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

_ _  A.  H.  HAGGARD,  Secretary. 

S~  HERBORNE  SCHOOL. — SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at 

least  will  be  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  July  24th. — For  further 
particular  ,  at  ply  to  tkn  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

"  iD  DUCAT  I  ON  Ait  FRANKFORT-on-MAIN— GUSTAV 

I 'J  BOSCTIE,  Master  iu  the  Realgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into 
his  Family.  Careful  supervision.  Specisl  advantages  for  scientific  and  mercantile 
studies.  Highest  references. — Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Red  hill,  Surrey.  _  _  _ _ 

^SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  gla  scs,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
.selection  geuer  illy  employed  by  the  mee  v-ndor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
"blindness  an  1  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  witliont  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
Ts  really  surprising.”  The  R  v.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cautab.,  2  Miuford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes: — “The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  neme,  nnd  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Sp.  ctacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Linds xy  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  aud  Coke 
Gum;  any,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 

F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigk  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
•excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  in  ide  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  L'niranc*.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  PHBAPSIDE. 


HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

<(  Certain  and  Painless ,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY , 
LIMITED ,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  ‘2s  per  bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“ THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“PURE,  COOLING,  and 
REFRESHING;  deserves  pre¬ 
ference  over  other  mineral 
waters.” — Dr.  Lorinser,  Im¬ 
perial  Hos.,  Vienna. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10,000,000. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S  NEW  LIST. 


With  27  Maps,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  12s  6d. 

BRITISH  ISLES.— CONTRIBUTIONS  to 

the  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES;  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  With  27  Coloured  Maps.  By  Edward  Hull, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland;  Author  of  “The  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

The  SUN,  its  PLANETS,  and  their 

SATELLITES  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon  the  Solar  System, 
read  in  Gresham  College,  London,  in  the  Years  1881-82,  pursuant 
to  the  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  By  Edmund  Ledger, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Barham,  Suffolk,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  94  Woodcuts,  8  Woodbury 
and  Lithographic  Plates,  and  a  Chart  of  Mars. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

COMMUNAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

ECONOMY :  Some  Elementary  Theorems  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  Communal  and  Commercial  Societies,  together  with 
an  Examination  of  the  Correlated  Theorems  of  the  Pseudo- 
Science  of  Wealth,  as  taught  by  Ricardo  and  Mill.  By  John 
Carruthers,  M.Inst.C.E. 

18mo,  cloth,  2s  Cd. 

WATER  and  its  TEACHINGS,  in  CHEM- 

ISTRY,  PHYSICS,  and  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  A  Suggestive 
Handbook.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  &c. 

Fcnp.  folio,  12s  6d. 

PHYSICS  in  PICTURES  :  the  Principal 

Natural  Phenomena  and  Appliances,  Described  and  Illustrated 
by  30  Coloured  Plates,  for  Ocular  Instruction  in  Schools  and 
Families.  With  Explanatory  Text  prepared  by  Theodore 
Eckarcht,  and  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A. I. 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross. 


MORSON'S 


PEPSIN  E 


PREPARATIONS  OF 

Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3?,  5s,  and  9s ; 

Lozenges,  2s  6  1  and  4s  6d;  Globules,  2s, 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


INDIGESTION. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issn  d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  i3  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 


MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


T71RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall. 

Jj  —The  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
of  Pictures,  by  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is 
NOW  OPEN,  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

DI  SeItTb  LI  S  E  MEN T.— The 

TRIENNIAL  CONFERENCE  of  the  LIBER¬ 
ATION  SOCIETY  will  be  held  in  LONDON,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  May  1st  and  2nd. 
JDelegates  may  be  appointed  by  Congregations,  and 
political  and  other  Societi  s  embracing  objects  c«  grate 
to  those  of  the  Society.  Previous  connection  with 
the  Scc’ety  is  not  necessary,  the  only  qualification 
being  concurrence  with  its  objects.  Particulars  m  »y 
be  obtained  by  addressing  “The  SECRETARIES,” 
2  Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  h.C. 

The  usual  MEETING  at  the  METROPOLITAN 
TADERNACLE  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY 
EVENING,  May  2nd. 

A  LADY  desires  a  RE-ENGAGE- 

MKNT  as  GOVERNESS.  Acquirements: 
English,  Music,  Drawing,  French  (grammatical  and 
c  mversational),  and  the  rudiments  of  Latiu.  Good 
references. — Address,  “  A.  B.,”  Times  Office,  Coventry. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH  LECTURESHIP. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  FRENCH 
LECTURER  at  University  College,  to  be  forwarded, 
with  testimonials,  to  the  COLLEGE  REGISTRAR, 
on  or  before  May  1st.  The  Lecturer  will  be  required 
to  commence  his  duties  at  the  end  of  September. 

For  all  particulars,  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
University  College,  Liverpool. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  t 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  mo; 
surrender  values. 


3  Earl  Cairns. 

J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.O.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 


TV  ELLINGTON  COLLEGE.— There 

Vt  will  be  an  ELECTION  in  OCTOBER,  1883, 
to  a  DURAN  D  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  about 
£60  a  year.  This  is  confined  in  the  first  instance  to 
tie  Sons  of  Iudian  Officers;  also  to  FIVE  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  Candidates  must  be  under  14  and 
over  12.  on  June  1st,  1883.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
the  BURSAR,  Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Ac.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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King  edward  the  sixth’s 

SCHOOL,  Birmingham. 

The  Governors  of  this  School  being  about  to 
APPOINT  a  HEAD  MISTRESS,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Girls’  High  School,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  September 
next,  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates 
are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  ou  or  before 
the  16th  day  of  M  ay  next,  twenty-five  printed  copies 
of  their  Applications,  and  of  any  Testimonials  which 
they  desire  to  submit.  The  Salary  consists  of  a  fixed 
payment  of  £300  per  annum,  together  with  a  capita¬ 
tion  fee  of  £1  on  every  girl  in  the  School,  provided 
that  the  maximum  salary  shall  not  exceed  £500  per 
annum.  A  salary  of  £400  per  annum  will  be 
guaranteed  for  the  first  four  yeai*3. 

Further  particulars  mav  be  obtained,  on  application 
to  the  SECRETARY,  King  Edward’s  School,  New 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  March  21st,  1883. _ 

ING  EDWARD  tlie  SIXTH’S 

SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

GIRLS’  SCHOOL  at  ASTON. 

TWO  ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES  being  required 
in  the  Girls’  Grammar  School  at  Aston,  Birmingham, 
Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  applications  and  a  copy  of 
their  testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
the  ISth  day  of  April  next.  Salaries  from  £100  to 
£150  per  annum,  according  to  qualifications. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  SECRETARY,  King  Edward’s  School,  New 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham.  April  3rd,  1883. _ 

The  hibbert  lecture,  1883.— 

A  COURSE  of  TWELVE  LECTURES  on 
“The  REFORMATION  in  its  RELATION  to 
MODERN  THOUGHT  and  KNOWLEDGE,”  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  B.A.,  of 
Liverpool,  at  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  Langham 
Place,  on  the  following  days,  viz. : — Wednesday,  18th, 
Monday,  23rd,  Wednesday,  25th,  Monday,  30th,  April ; 
Wednesday,  2nd,  Monday,  7th,  Wednesday,  9th,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  16th,  Monday,  21st,  Wednesday.  23rd,  Wednes¬ 
day,  30th,  May  ;  and  Monday,  June  4th  ;  at  5  p.m. 
Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  -will  be  by  ticket, 
without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the 
Lectures  are  requested  to  send  their  Name<  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  aud  NORGATE,  14 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  not  later 
than  April  10th,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date 
tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall 
will  accommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Beard  at  Oxford  in  the  Music  Room,  Holywell 
Street,  at  4.30  p.m.,  on  each  of  the  following  days, 
viz. : — Tuesday,  17th,  Friday,  20th,  Tuesday,  24th, 
Friday,  27th,  April  ;  Tuesday,  1st,  Friday,  4th,  Tues¬ 
day,  8th,  Friday,  11th,  Tuesday,  15th,  Friday,  18th, 
Tuesday,  22nd,*  and  Friday,  25th,  May.  Admission 
to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  ticket. 
PERCY  LAWFORD, 

Secretary  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees. 


HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  Londou  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. _ 

f  \  HELTENHAM  COLLEGE  — 

\J  TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £44),  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 
conducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. _ 

EOSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM- 
FETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age,  Juniors, 
14| ;  Seniors,  15|.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

QT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

kj  COMPANY.  LIMITED,  St.  LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL,  St.  ANDREWS,  N.B.— Head  Mistress, 
Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge. — This  School  provides  for  the  Daughters 
of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  education,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  House  Girls  received  from  the  age  of  nine. 
NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  MAY  9th. _ 

Education.— a  Lady  wishes 

stronglv  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pupils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  aud 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils.— Address,  “C.  W.  S.,”  2  St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sca. _ 

Radley  college  scholar- 

i  SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14  ou  January  1st,  1883. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

A  HOTEL,  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
mUd  winter  climate  of  western  Devon.  Rooms  facing 
south,  overlooking  the  Hotel  gardens,  specially  fitted 
for  winter  use.— Apply  to  MANAGER. 


Royal  agricultural 

i  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occdpiees, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &e. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instrucrion  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22nd, _ 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  fovBOYS, 

38  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  S.W. 
Conducted  by  Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation 
for  the  Public  Schools.  References  to  parents.  The 
SUMMER  TERM  will  begin  on  MONDAY,  April  9th. 
Prospectuses  on  application, _ 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  Ladies),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street. 
EASTER  TERM  will  begin  ou  THURSDAY,  April 
12th.  B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


Building  trades  exhibition. 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL.  Open  from  10  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  (until  April  14th).  Many  important 
appliances  and  objects  of  interest,  among  which  may 
be  seen  the  “  WILLESDBN  ’’  PAPER  HOUSE  or 
SHOOTING  BOX.  See  the  Times,  February  14th,  and 
the  Field,  March  31st,  1883. 

Willesden  paper  house. 

Now  on  View. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION, 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

Open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


1\/f  ORNIN G  PREPARATORY 

ill.  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  (ex- 
clusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The 
SUMMER  TERM  will  COMMENCE  MONDAY, 
April  9th.  New  Boys,  3;  Junior  Class,  3^;  Upper 
School,  4. _ 


MISS  GITTINS,  who  receives  as 

Boarders  a  FEW  YOUNG  LADIES  attending 
the  Mason  College,  aud  the  High  School  for  Girls, 
will  have  TWO  VACANCIES  next  Term. — Reference 
kindly  permitted  to  Miss  COOPER,  Edgbaston  High 
School ;  and  Professor  TILDEN,  M.A.,  Mason  College, 
21  Duchess  Road,  Edgbaston.  Birmingham. _ 

PRIVATE  TUITION  at  SEA-SIDE. 

— The  Vicar  of  a  Small  Parish  (charmingly 
situated  on  the  South  Coast),  late  Scholar  and  Honours 
Graduate  of  Oxford,  assisted  by  experienced  French 
and  German  Professors,  takes  a  LIMITED  NUMBER 
of  PUPILS  for  Army,  Universities,  and  Public 
Schools.  Individual  teaching  and  care.  Every  home 
comfort.  Good  sea-bathing,  yachting,  &c.  Backward 
pupil  not  objected  to,  and  would  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Prospectus  aud  full  particulars  on  application 
to  S.  PERCY  STREET.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Weymouth. 

REM  ARK  AB  L  E,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

T  AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

I  J  in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers, 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  in¬ 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists 


T 


HE  GROCERS’  COMPANY. 


SCHEME  for  ENCOURAGEMENT  of  ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH  in  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  making  of  exact 
researches  into  the  Causes  of  important  Diseases,  and 
into  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented  or 
obviated,  the  Grocers’  Company  have  adopted  a 
Scheme  under  which  they  propose  to  offer  few  competi¬ 
tion  three  Research  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of 
£250  per  annum,  tenable  for  one  year  with  eligibility 
for  reappointment.  The  Court  of  the  Company 
intend  to  appoint  to  Two  of  these  Scholarships  in  May 
next,  aud  persons  who  may  wish  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  appointment  at  that  time  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  applications  not  later  than  the 
last  day  of  April.  The  Scholarships  are  open  only  to 
British  subjects  under  the  age  of  35.  Applications 
must  be  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C.,  from 
whom  iu  the  meantime  particulars  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Appointments  can  be  obtained  ou  written 
application. 

Under  the  same  Scheme,  and  with  the  sam9  object 
in  view,  the  Grocers’  Company  also  propose  to  offer 
for  competition,  once  in  every  four  years,  a  Discovery 
Prize  of  the  value  of  £1,000.  Tue  Prize  is  to  b^  open 
to  universal  competition,  British  and  Foreign.  In  the 
month  of  May  next,  the  Court  of  the  Company  will 
announce  the  subject  proposed  for  the  fi  st  competi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  termiuate  at  th^  end  of  1886  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  announcing  the  subject,  they  will  announce 
tbe  full  conditions  of  the  competition.  Meanwhile, 
such  of  the  conditi  ns  as  are  hitherto  settled  will  be 
communicated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  on 
request  made  as  above. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Scheme  will 
involve  scientific  considerations,  the  Court  of  the 
Company  pro,  ose  to  act  with  the  advice  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  eminent  scientific  men,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  form  the  first 
Committee: — John  Simon,  C.B  ,  F.R.S.,  John  Tin¬ 
dall,  F.R.S.,  John  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

CJ  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

%*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


LIEBIG 


ASK  FOB 

COMPAN  Y’S 


CAUTION.— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label, 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  gemline  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*»*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  tho 
kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 
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UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


£1,500,000 

£880,000 

£3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 

O  U  N  LIFE  OFFICE. 

iO  BONUS  RESULTS. 

Participating  Policies. 

The  Profits  now  being  distributed  are  exceptionally 
large,  and  average  a  return  in  cash  of  34  per  cent,  on 
the  Premiums  paid  during  the  last  five  years,  or  an 
addition  to  the  sums  assured  of  56  per  cent,  of  such 
premiums. 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

REDUCTION  of  PREMIUMS. 
Non-participating  Policies 

May  now  be  effected  on  a  now  and  further  reduced 
scale. 

QUN  LIFE  OFFICE. 

yj  TONTINE  BONUS  ASSURANCES. 

Very  Low  Rates. 

Policies  of  an  entirely  new  description  are  now 
issued,  at  premiums  very  little  in  excess  of  the 
Society’s  Withont-profit  Rates,  which  entitle  holders 
to  the  profits  arising  from  them  by  way  of  Tontino 
Bonus,  payable  with  the  =um  assured  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  who  attain  the  age  of  70  years  and 
upwards.  A  full  explanation  of  the  scheme  will  be 
forwarded,  on  application  to 

J.  G.  PRIESTLEY,  Actuary. 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Accidents \ — 64  cornhill. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aszainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accideuts  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £253,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Sonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Year3. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cros3. 

Head  Office — 84  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VI AN,  Secretary. 


JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fnuds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

HCENIX  EIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cro3s.  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aid  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  libor- 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accouuts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  wheu  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  ana  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — As  the  sea-ons  change,  the  climatic 
variations  warn  us  all  to  be  careful.  Most  especially 
is  it  incumbent  on  tbe  aged,  prone  to  bronchial 
attacks,  outward  ulcerations,  and  similar  debilitating 
disorders,  to  hav-j  them  removed,  or  worse  con¬ 
sequences  will  follow.  These  remedies  are  their 
sheet  anchors;  on  their  powers  all  may  con fi  curly 
rely.  The  Ointment  not  simply  puts  their  soiesout 
•of  sight,  but  extirpates  the  source  of  mischief,  ex¬ 
tracts  the  corroding  poison,  and  stimulates  nature  to 
fill  up  the  ulcer  with  sound,  healthy  grauulations, 
that  will  abide  through  life.  Under  this  treatment, 
bad  legs  soon  become  sound,  scorbutic  skins  c  st  til 
their  scales,  and  scrofulous  sores  cease  to  annoy. 
Such  hope  for  the  diseased  was  unknown  in  former 
days. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 

A  UTOTYPE  FINE  AHT  GALLERY, 

XJL  74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 

STUDIORUM ;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Ptoom, 
British  Museum. 


w 

s 

F 


gILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

FIRST  SALE  of 


iURPLUS  STOCK. 


URNISHING  IRONMONGERY 

and 


Q_ENERAL 


HOUSE 

at 


FURNITURE, 


rilEN  to  50  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT, 

X  DURING  APRIL. 

The  Articles  include  : 

Fenders,  Stoves,  Chimnevpieces,  Lamps,  Gnsaliers, 
Coal  Boxes  and  Scoops,  Candelabra,  Clocks.  Bedsteads, 
Cabinet  and  General  House  Furniture.  Dining-room 
Furniture,  Drawing-room  Furniture,  Glass,  and  Elec¬ 
tro-silver  Plate, 

China  Dinner  and  Dessert  Services. 

Five  o’clock  Tea  Sets,  &c.  Porcelain  Toilet  Sets. 

A  variety  of  other  articles  in  the  Furnishing 
Department  will  be  offered  at  similar  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

▼  T  88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and 

1  to  4  Newman  Street,  London,  W. 

UNYILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  an  1  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.O. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE 


rnHE  CHERTSEY  WORTHIES’ 

-L  LIBRARY.  Umlev  the  Ed.torship  of  Rev. 
A.  B.  &ROSANT.  In  U  vols.,  4to,  cloth. 

STEVEN  8  and  HAYNES  beg  to  notify  to  Librarians 
and  others  that  they  are  in  possession  of  an  original 
Subscriber's  Copy  of  tbe  above,  and  will  be  happy  to 
quote  price  for  same,  either  in  cloth  or  best  half- 
morocco  bindings. 

13  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  W.C. 

rFO  BOOKBUYERS. — The  APRIL 

JL  CATALOGUE  of  valuable  Standard  Surplus 
Books,  withdrawn  from  the  Library  of  W.  H.  SMITH 
aud  SON,  and  offered  at  Prices  greatly  reduced,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwrarded  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  W.  H.  SMITH  and  SON,  Library  Department, 
No.  186  Strand,  London. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Times ,  Athenaeum,  Academy ,  Portfolio ,  Art 
Journal,  &c.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6J,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Med  vis:  Sydney, 
Meibom  n1,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY~ 

Frys  cocoa  extract. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


STEPHENS’ 

WEITIM  &  COPYING  IMS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copyiug  Iuks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 


STEPHEN'S’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtaiued 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O..  LONDON.  W. 


BAG. 


THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


IBRARY  CATALOGUES,  for 

J  registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry.  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6.1  upwards. 

*„*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  -  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

rTIHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

JL  Jame3’3  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBUilY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Libra] y  contains  103,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  .Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  t.o  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED 

by  sorting  your  Letters  and  Papers  into 

STONE'S 

PATENT 

BOXES 

AND  CABINETS. 

Full  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Stone’s  Patent  Index  Letter  Files,  Pigeon  Holes, 
Solicitor’s  Form  Cases,  Music  Boxes  and  Cabinets,  &c., 
of  all  Stationers,  or  port  free  from 

HENRY  STONE,  MTSe“Dd  BANBURY. 

WE  HAVE  NOTICED 

THE  GREAT  DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED  IN  OBTAINING  REALLY 
GOOD 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

We  have  determine!  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by 
supply  ng  the?e  Articles  DIRECT  to  CONSUMERS 
at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  carriage  paid. 

Samples  aud  Price  List  Free. 


SSDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
enred  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


A  NOTHER  cure  this  week  of  chronic 

/  \  cough,  cold,  sleeplessness,  &c.,  by  Dr. 
LOUOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  Mr.  A.  Holden, 
Gorton  Villa,  Gorton,  near  Manchester,  writes: — 
“  4(3  years'  usage  of  Dr.  Locoek’s  Wafers  for  coughs, 
colds,  and  inflamed  lungs.  Always  in  the  worst  attacks, 
before  taking  two  complete  small  boxes  I  have  been 
all  richt.— (Signed),  Abraham  hidden.  Mill  Manager. ” 
Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  instantly  relieve  and  rapidly 
cure  asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs,  colds, 
shortness  of  breath,  phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest, 
rheumatism, — and  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is  ljd, 
2s  9d,  4s  6d,  and  11s  per  bjx,  by  all  Druggists. 
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Will  be  ready,  price  1?,  on  April  1-1  th.  No.  I.  of 

TO-DAY: 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY. — Revised  to  1883. 


A  MID-MONTHLY  GATHERING  OF  BOLD 
THOUGHTS. 

Contents. 

A  Fore  Word. 

A  Story  of  To-day.  Clinp.  1.  “Fnni  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense.” — Chap.  2.  Mr.  Hawkins  Verjuice  writes  to 
his  friend,  Profcstor  Herbert  Hoaxley — Chap.  3. 
Professor  Hoaxey  replies. 

Home-rule  :  a  Constitutional  Right  and  a  Con¬ 
servative  Measure. 

Lord  Byron  as  a  Politician. 

Some  Poetry  of  To-day. — 1.  In  Morte  Infidelis. — 
2.  The  Cry  that  Goeth  Up. 

The  Case  of  the  Red-handed. 

Some  Bold  Thoughts  of  Science. 

Nana. — Chap.  1.  Not  Ashamed. 

The  Book  World  of  To-day. 

Prospectuses,  Terms  of  Subscription,  and  Forms  of 
Order  may  be  h  d  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  Hail¬ 
way  Bookstalls;  or  of  the  British  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  45  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
London, W. 


THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


M 


Monthly,  Price  One  Shilliug. 

ERRY  ENGLAND 


Contents  of  First  Number. — MAY,  1883. 

The  Young  England  Party:  its  Place  in  our 
History.  By  George  Samtsbury.  With  an  Etching 
of  “  Lord  Beaconsheld  Addressing  the  House  of 
Commons.” 

A  Plea  for  Hfalth  Guilds.  By  Alan  S.  Cole. 

Miss  Martha’s  Bag  :  a  Novelette.  By  Alice 
Corkran. 

Dress  in  Merry  England.  By  Mrs.  Haweis. 

The  Light  of  the  West.  By  Colonel  Butler,  C.B. 
The  Law  of  the  Mother  and  the  Child.  By  J. 
G.  Cox. 

The  Rustic  of  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy. 
By  C-  Kegan  Paul. 

A  Blackbird  Song.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Notes  and  Notices. 


44  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


FORTNIGHTLY 

for  APRIL. 


REVIEW, 


Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  French  Army.  By  H.  Barth  dlemv,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Military  History  at  Saint  Cyr. 

The  Affirmation  Bill.  By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Production  and  Life  of  Books.  By  C.  Kegan 
Paul. 

Departments  of  Agriculture.  By  W.  E.  B  ar. 

A  Tour  in  the  Troad,  By  Professor  R.  G.  Jebb. 

Lord  Lawrence  and  the  Mutiny.  By  General  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  K.C.B. 

The  European  Terror.  By  Emile  de  Laveleye. 

Phantasms  of  the  Living.  ’  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and 
Edmund  Gurney. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  on  Russian  Diplomacy.  By 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

Workmen's  Trains  and  the  Passenger  Duty.  By 
Francis  W.  Bnxton,  M.P. 

The  Budget  :  What  Mr.  Childers  should  do.  By 
A.  J.  Wilson. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street, 

W.C. 


LACK  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  for 

APRIL,  1883,  No.  DCCCX.  Price  2s  6d. 


Contents. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Lind  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind1,  River  Basins.  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


Imperi  il  folio,  half  bound  rnssia,  gilt  edsres,  £5  5-\ 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  eneraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R  G.S.  Edited  by  William. 
Hughes,  F.R. G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edge-3,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6*1. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  u^e,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.” — Athenaeum. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  1*. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD ;  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps,, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Iudex. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 

NOTICE. 

“  A  GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  and  PHRASES ,”  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  PERCY  SMITH ,  M.A.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
George  W.  Cox ,  Bart.,  M. A . ,  the  Rev.  Professor  Twisden , 
C.  A.  M.  Fennell ,  M.A.,  Colonel  H.  Paterson ,  the  Rev.  C. 
P.  Milner,  M.A. ,  and  others,  is  now  ready ,  medium  8 vot 
cloth ,  price  1 2s. 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING. 

Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

By  EDWARD  ARMITAGE,  R.A. 

London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


The  Millionaire.  Part  I. 


Autobiographies— No.  VII.,  Madame  Roland. 
Fleurette. 

Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot. 

Romsdal  Fiord.  By  “  J.  A.  F.” 

The  Ladies  Lindores.  Part  XIII. 

A  Sibylline  Leaf. 

William  Elackwood  anti  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


rnriK  BRITISH  QUARTERLY 

L  REVIEW,  No.  C  LI  V.  APRIL.  Pi  ice  6s. 
Contents. 

3.  The  True  Character  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

2.  Welsh  Education  and  the  Established 

Church  in  Wales. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. 

4.  The  Late  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

5.  Shakspere's  Immortals. 

6.  Muratohi. 

7.  Thought  and  Speech. 

8.  The  Future  of  English  Politics. 

9.  The  Political  Survey  of  the  Quarter. 

10.  Contemporary  Literature. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 

Second  Edition,  price  4s  ;  by  post,  4s  7d. 

Ii^GYPT :  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign 

li  Interference.  By  Baron  De  Malortie. 

If  readers  wish  to  consnlt  one  book,  nnd  one 
only,  about  modern  Egypt,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
they  coaid  choose.” — Saturday  Review. 

London  :  W.  Ridgway’,  169  Piccadilly 7!  ~~ 

rpHE  BUILDING  TRADES  EXHI- 

_L  BITION,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.— For  full 
Account,  Illustrated,  see  the  BUILDER  (4d  by  post 
4M>,  108  pages  ;  also  Illustrations  of  Church  of  Graaf 
Reiuet,  South  Africa;  Moral  Monuments  in  Breda 
Cathedral;  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bayswater  ;  Chap, 
ter  House,  L’ncoln  Cathedral ;  and  Monument  to 
Alexandre  Dumas  —  Egyptian  Art  —  French  and 
Flemish  Exhibition  —  Tapestries  of  Petrarch’s 
Tnumph,  &cv— 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


ALL  THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON 

Obtain  the  widest  possible  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided 
of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Boohs  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 
281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  ■  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY. 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gcsdp.  with  No  Plot  in  Particular.  By  “  A  Plain  Woman.’*  3  vols.  post 
8vo,  25s  61. 

“  It  is  a  work  of  ,  re  .t  ability,  by  one  wbo  observes  keenly  and  at  the  same  time 
sees  deeply  into  character.  She  has  the  power  of  presenting  real  people."— 
Aihenseum. 

“  She  delights  the  inte'l  ct  by  a  continuous  succession  of  bright,  witty,  often 
caustic  sketches  of  wbat  is  commonly  known  ns  ‘good  society,’ while  de  rcssing 
the  heart  at  the  thought  of  so  much  hollowness  and  empty  glitter  ..There  is  a 
fine,  gene  iu;  vein  of  scorn  for  all  that  is  falso  and  mean  running  through  every 
page  of  the  book,  and  i  has  full  scope  among  the  characters  to  whom  we  are 

introduced _ Imagination,  wit,  and  the  power  of  mental  analysis  have  all 

contributed  to  make  ‘A  P  ain  Woman’s  ’  story  a  remarkable  book." — Scotsman. 

“Among  recent  fiction,  *  My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune’  stand  out  with  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  politic  feeling  and  literary  vigour  ’’ — Edinburgh  Co  lira  nt. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

KING  CAPITAL.  A  Tale  of  Provincial 

Ambition.  By  William  Sime.  2  vols.  lost  Svo,  17s. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of 

Hawaii:  its  Volcano’s,  an  1  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cumming.  An  tli  or  of  “A  Lady’s  Crui-e  in  a  French  Man-of-War,”  “  At  Home 
in  Fiji,”  &c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  25?-. 

“  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  has  fairly  established  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Literary  Queen  of  the  Southern  Pacific  ..  Nothing  there  comes  new  or  strange 
to  her,  between  the  Tropics  of  Capricorn  and  of  Cancer.  And  if  other  travellers 
have  written  fully  about  the  marvels  of  Kilaiea  and  Manna  Loa,  few  have 
described  life  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  so  graphically,  or  have  so  well  contrasted 
the  prolific  vegetation  of  T  ihlti  with  the  volcanic  hills  aud  the  arid  rocks  of  Maui 
and  Hawaii.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Her  account  of  the  Islands  is  the  most  temperate,  judicious,  and  exhaustive 
description  for  popular  purposes  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  equally  free 
from  the  sentimental  gush  of  inexperienced  visitors,  and  from  the  disappointed 
depreciation  of  unsuccessful  residents.” — Athenaeum. 

The  BISHOP'S  SHAKESPEARE. 

COMPLETE  in  THREE  VOLUMES. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Wordsworth, 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  7s  6d  each. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

HEGEL.  Ey  Professor  Edward  Caird, 

Glasgow.  Being  Volume  VII.  of  “  Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers.”  Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  3s  6d. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE.  By  John  Stuart 

Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Fcap.  8vo.  [ Shortly . 

SONNETS.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

Crown  8vo.  _  [In  the  press. 

R  LA  CK  WOOD  S'  ED  UCA  TIONA  L 
LEADERS. 

Edited  by  Professor  MEIKLEJ0H.N,  M.A. 

Now  ready. 

SHORT  STORIES  from  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  For  Standa  d  III.,  pp.  128,  price  lOd. 

FIRST  HISTORICAL  READER,  from  EARLY  BRITISH 

TIMES  to  the  DEATH  of  STEPHEN.  With  Poems,  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 
For  Standard  IV  ,  pp.  156,  price  Is. 

SECOND  HISTORICAL  READER,  from  HENRY  II.  to  the 

DEATH  of  ELIZABETH.  With  Poems,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  For 
Standard  V.,  pp.  224,  price  Is  4d. 

THIRD  HISTORICAL  READER,  from  JAMES  I.  to  the 

REIGN  of  VICTORIA.  W  th  Poems,  Maps,  and  I. lustrations.  For 
Standards  VI.  and  VII  ,  pp.  256.  [Next  week. 

SECOND  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER.  ENGLAND  and 

WALES.  With  Poems,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  For  Statdard  III.,  pp. 
156,  Is. 

THIRD  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  being  a  YIEVV  of 

SCOTLAND,  IRELAND.  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA,  and  AUSTRAL¬ 
ASIA.  With  Poems,  Maps,  an!  Ulusti  ations.  For  Standard  IY.,  pp. 
ISO,  Is  3d. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS  and  MEMORIALS  of  JANE 

WELSH  CARLYLE  Prepared  for  Publi  ation  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE:  a  History  of  the 

First  Forty  Years  of  his  Life,  1795  to  1835.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  With 
2  Portraits  and  4  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  of  THE  UNITED’ 

STATES.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Fellow,  Trim 
C  11.,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS: 

a  Third  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena, 
&c.  By  K.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  Cantab.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

f  Nearly  ready. 

SOUND.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fourth 

Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented,  including  the  Results  of  Recent  Researches, 
With  Portrait  and  many  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

ESSAYS  on  the  FLOATING  MATTER  of 

the  AIR,  in  relation  to  Putrefaction  and  Infection.  By  John  Tyndall,. 
F.R.S.  With  24  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  LECTURES  on 

LIGHT,  delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873.  With  Portrait,  Plate,  and 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


NOTES  on  FOREIGN  PICTURE 

GALLERIES.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  F.R.I.B.A.  Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

THE  LOUVRE  GALLERY,  Pavis,with  114 Illustrations,  7s6d, 
THE  BRERA  GALLERY,  Milan,  with  55  Illustrations,  5s. 

E WALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL,  Vol.  VI. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  CHRIST.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J. 
Frederick  Smith.  8vo,  16s. 


HISTORY  of  the  PAPACY  during  the 

REFORMATION.  By  M.  Creighton,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  in  the  EIGHT- 

EENTH  CENTURY.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecxy,  M.A.  Vol*  I.  and  II.  (1700-1760.) 
Second  Edition  (1879),  price  36s.  Vols.  III.  aud  IY.  (1760-1781.)  Second  Edition 
now  ready,  price  36s. 

By  the  same  Author  : — 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from  AUGUSTUS 

to  CHARLEMAGNE.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 

RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT  of 

RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND;  Swift, 

Flood,  Grattan,  O’Connell.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND  from  the  ACCESSION  of  JAMES  II. 

Student's  Edit'on,  2  vols.  crowu  Svo,  12s.  I  Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  post  8vo,  4Ss. 
People’s  Edition,  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s.  |  Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo,  £4. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSAYS. 

Cheap  Authorised  Edition,  crown  Svo,  2s  63. 

Student’s  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s.  I  Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols  ,  24s. 

People’s  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  8s.  |  Li  or  ary  Edition,  3  vols.,  8yo,  36s. 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT' 

ROME;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada. 

Cabinet  Edition,  post  Svo,  3s  6d. 

Shilling  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  Is,  sewed  ;  Is  6d,  cloth. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  3  vols. 
crown  8vo,  24s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE 

aud  INDUCTIVE.  By  John  Stuakt  Mill.  2  vols.  8vo,  25s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  8vo,  30s ;  or  1  vol.  crowu  Svo,  5s. 


This  Day  is  Published. 


SCHOOL  RECITATION  BOOKS, 


Standards  I.  to  VI. 

BOOK  1 .  32  pp.,  sewed.  21. 

BOOK  It.  32  pp.,  sewed.  2d. 
BOOK  III.  48pp.,  sewed.  3d. 


BOOK  IV.  48  pp.,  sewed. 
BOOK  V.  64  pp.,  sewed. 
BOOK  VI.  Ul  pp.,  sewed, 


for 


3.1. 

41. 

4d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  St.  PAUL.  Three  Editions,  copiously  Illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  4to,  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  2  vols.  square  crown  Svo,  21s. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  aud  condeused,  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  7s  Gd’, 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes.  Seventh  Edition.  By  T.  C. 
Sandaes,  M.A.  Svo,  18s. 
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THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL 
THE  LIBRARIES. 


AN  APRIL  DAY. 

By  PHILIPPA  PRITTIE  JEPHSON, 

Author  of  “  Lord  Farleigh,”  &c.,  2  vols. 

“ . This  graceful  story.” — Athenceum. 

“  The  story  in  itself  is  very  real,  fall  of  true  pathos, 
;iud  not  devoid  of  power . It  is  graceful  and  charm¬ 

ing  from  first  to  last.” — Morning  Post. 

”...  Is  a  pretty  love-tale,  rather  sketchily  written, 
hut  showing  promise  of  good  work  to  come  fr  m  the 
same  pen  . It  is  altogether  a  pleasant  story,  pleas¬ 

antly  told,  and  worth  spending  an  idle  half-hour 
over.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“ . It  is  charmingly  and  freshly  told,  the  language 

is  easy  and  refine  1 . there  is  a  natural  and  pictorial 

grace  about  the  book.” — St.  Stephen's  Review. 

“  .The  bo  >k  is  never  dull . The  tone  of  the 

story  is  wholesome,  unaffected,  and  pleasant  through¬ 
out.” — John  Bull. 

**  Miss  Jephson  displays  in  her  present  story  a  gift 
for  word-painting  that  will  assuredly  briug  ultimate 
fame  to  this  clever  lady.  Her  descriptive  powers  give 
unmistakeable  evidence  <  f  cultivat  on,  as  does  also  the 
admirable  ability  with  which  some  of  the  characters 

are  drawn . This  novel  will  b  i  found  attractive  and 

fall  of  romance.” — Public  Opinion. 


F  .  V .  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


CHARITABLE  RELIEF. 


Post  8vo,  33  6d. 

METHOD  in  ALMSGIVING:  a  Hand- 

book  for  Helpers.  By  M.  W.  Moggridge, 
Member  of  the  Council  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  St. 
James’s  and  Soho  C.  O.  S. 

“To  the  thoughtful,  the  kindly,  the  rich,  or  the 
otherwise  influential,  we  commend  the  digest  of  facts 
and  suggestions  to  be  found  in  the  pages  before  us.” 
— Spectator . 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

MR.  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A. 


Mr.  TADEMA’S  Original  Etchings,  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  designed  to  illustrate 
Mias  ZIMMERN’S  “EPIC  of  KINGS,”  are  to  be 
obtained  only  in  the  Editions  de  Luxe  of  that  work,  of 
which  a  limited  number  remain  on  sale  as  under. 

rjIHE  EPIC  of  KINGS  :  Stories 

I  Retold  from  the  Persian  Poet  Firdusi.  By 
Helen  Zimmern.  With  a  Prefatory  Poem  by  Edmund 
W.  Gosse.  Artist’s  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  signed 
and  numbered,  £3  3s  ;  lat-  r  impressions,  India  Proofs, 
unsigned,  £2  2a. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  JOHN  INTGLE- 
SANT.” 


nnHE  TEMPLE :  Sacred  Poems  and 

JL  Private  Ejaculations.  By  Mr.  George  Herbert. 
With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  Henry  Siiorthouse, 
Author  of  “John  Inglesant.”  Fourth  Edition,  Fac¬ 
simile  of  Original  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  The  style  of  Mr.  Shortbouse’s  dainty  little  pre¬ 
face  is,  we  should  say,  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind  ..... 
From  the  delicate  bit  of  word-painting  with  which  it 
opens  to  the  closing  paragraph,  there  is  one  clear 
-thought  running  through  the  whole.” — Spectator. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

17  Holborn  Viaduct. 


Just  pnbli  lied,  3s  6d. 

I  REASONABLE  APPREHENSIONS 

V  and  REASSURING  HINTS.  Fapers  designed 
to  attract  attention  to  the  Nature  of  Modern 
Unbelief,  and  to  meet  Some  of  its  Fundamental 
Assumptions.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Footman,  M.A. 

Field  and  Tuer,  ye  Leadenhalle  Presse  ;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Ad>ms,  and  Co. 

<7  I  EXCRUCIATINGLY  FUNNY,” 

JPj  soys  t ' 1  e  World,  is  ‘  ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS 
SPOKE,  OR  A  JEST  IN  SOBER  EARNEST.’  This 
book  forms  the  first  of  Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer’s 
New  Vellum-Parchment  Shi  ling  Series  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Literature. — Ye  Leadenhalle  Pp.esse,  50 
Lcadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  of  every  Bookseller  in 
the  Kiugdom. 


With  Illustrations,  12s  6d. 

fi  LASS  in  the  OLD  WORLD.  By 

M.  A.  Wallace-Dunlop. 

“By  far  the  m*.st  comprehensive,  comprehensible, 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining  bo^k  on 
old  glass  that  has  yet  been  published  in  English.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

London  :  Field  and  Tuer,  ye  Leadenhalle  Presse, 
-50  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  <Src.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 

Beady,  in  crown  8vo,  6-,  clutli,  lettered. 

PBHC NOMINA  ;  or,  the  Etymology  of 

the  Principal  Christ  an  Names  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  By  Dr.  Charnock,  F.S  A. 

London:  Trubner  and  Co.,  57  aud  59  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  HENRY  MAINE. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  12a. 

DISSERTATIONS  on  EARLY  LAW  and 

CUSTOM.  Chiefly  Selected  from  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  Sir  Henry 
Suhner  Maine,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Ancient  Law,”  “Village 
Communities  in  the  East  and  West,”  &c. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  The  SACRED  LAWS  of  the  HINDUS. 

2.  RELIGION  and  LAW. 

3.  ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. 

■1.  ANCESTOR-WORSHIP  and  INHERITANCE. 

5.  ROYAL  SUCCESSION  and  the  SALIC  LAW. 

C.  The  KING  in  HIS  RELATION  to  EARLY 
CIVIL  JUSTICE. 


7.  THFORIES  of  PRIMITIVE  SOCIETY. 

8.  EAST  EUROPEAN  HOUSE  COMMUNI¬ 

TIES. 

D.  The  DECAY  of  FEUDAL  PROPERTY  iu 
FRANCE  and  ENGLAND. 

10.  CLASSIFICATIONS  of  PROPERTY. 

11.  CLASSIFICATIONS  of  LEGAL  RULES. 


JOHN  MURRAY",  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  CHRISTIAN 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Now  ready  (to  be  completed  in  4  vols.),  medium  8vo,  31s  Gd. 

The  THIRD  VOLUME  of  the  DICTIONARY 

of  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY’",  LITERATURE,  SECTS,  and  DOCTRINES,  during 
the  First  Eight  Centuries.— HERMOGENES  to  MYENSIS.  Edited  by  Wh.  Smith, 
D.G.L.,  and  Henry  Wace,  D.D. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  9s. 


WORSHIP  and  ORDER.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A. 

J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P. 

CONTENTS. 


DIOCESES,  CATHEDRALS,  and  COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES. 

PHASES  of  WORSHIP. 

ORATORIANISM  and  ECCLESIOLOGY. 


DEAN  HOWSON:  “BEFORE  the  TABLE.1 
The  R1DSDALK  JUDGMENT. 

Lord  SKLBOKNE  aud  Mr.  PARKER. 
PEACE  in  the  CHURCH. 


JOHN  MURRAY",  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  BIRD. 


Next  week,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo. 

The  GOLDEN  CHERSONESE,  and  the  WAY 

THITHER.  By  Isabella  L.  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop),  Author  of  “The  Hawaiian  Archi¬ 
pelago,”  “A  Lady’s  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  “  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,”  &c. 


“To  Agra  and  Lahore  of  Great  Mogul, 

Down  to  the  Golden  Chersonese.” 

- — Paradise  Lost ,  Book  xi. 


JOHN  MURRAY",  Albemarle  Street. 


MEXICO:  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MONTEZUMAS. 


Now  ready,  with  Map,  17  Coloured  Plates,  and  37  Wood  Engravings  from  Sketches  by  the 

Author,  medium  8vo,  21s. 

MEXICO  TO-DAY  :  a  Country  with  a  Great 

Future,  and  a  Glance  at  the  Prehistoric  Remains  and  Antiquities  of  the  Montezumas. 
By  Thomas  Unett  Brocklehurst. 

“  The  things  that  people  want  to  know  about  Mexico  are  its  present  prospects  of  development,  the  chances 
of  a  stable  government,  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  the  position  of  the  Church,  condition  of  the 
Indian  population,  and  Aztec  archaeology.  Those  who  come  to  ‘Mexico  To-day’  will  not  be  disappointed. 
They  will  find  much  that  is  of  the  highest  interest  set  down  by  a  quick  and  intelligent  observer,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  a3  full  and  correct  information  as  was  possible  on  all  important  questions.  Mr.  Brocklehur3t 
knew  what  were  the  light  things  to  notice,  and  the  right  way  to  get  his  information.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


A  LADY’S  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Witb  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

A  JOURNAL  of  a  LADY’S  TRAVELS  round 

the  WORLD  :  including  Visits  to  Japan,  Thibet,  Yarkand,  Kashmir,  Java,  the  Straits  of 

Malacca,  Vancouver’s  Island,  &c.  By  F.  D.  Bridges. 

“  Bright,  vivacious,  sparkling,  the  book  is,  and  well  fitted  to  interest  and  amuse.  But  it  is  far  more  than 
that,  it  is  comprehensively  wise  and  tolerant,  and  should  do  much  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers  a 

wider  humanity . We  cau  conscientiously  say  that  we  have  not  for  several  years  had  a  more  delightful 

volume  of  travel  from  a  lady’s  band  ;  and  this  we  write  with  the  fullest  recollection  of  the  racy  and  instruc¬ 
tive  works  that  have  been  given  us  by  Mrs.  Brassey,  Miss  Gordon  Cumming,  and  Mis3  Isabella  Bird.”— 
Nonconformist.  _ _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  PALMER. 


Next  week,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo. 

The  LIFE  and  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  EDWARD 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 
LIST. 


HENRY  PALMER,  late  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge ;  from  his  Birth  to  his  Murder 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  1882.  By  Walter  Besaxt,  M.A. 

CONTENTS. 


1.  Tho  DAY  of  SMALL  THINGS. 

2.  CAMBRIDGE. 

3.  The  SURVEY  of  SINAI. 

•i.  The  DESERT  of  tho  EXODUS. 

5.  TEN  TEARS  of  WORK. 

6.  The  RECREATIONS  of  a  PUNDIT. 


7.  PALMER  as  a  POET. 

8.  DOMESTIC  TROUBLES. 

9.  The  LAST  THREE  YEARS. 

10.  The  RIDE  of  tile  SHEIKH  ABDULLAH. 

11.  The  DEATH  of  the  SHEIKH  .ABDULLAH. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  STEAM  HAMMER. 


With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,  and  90  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  lGs. 

JAMES  NASMYTH,  Engineer  and  Inventor  of 

the  Steam  Hammer.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D. 

“  A  pleasant  record  of  an  interesting  life . It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  notion  here  of  the 

unceasing  activity  of  mind  which  gives  life  to  every  page  of  this  book ;  nor  can  we  even  hint  at  the  number 
of  charming  little  mechanical  ‘dodges’  contrived  for  all  mauucr  of  purposes  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  odd 
moments.  Those  who  take  no  interest  in  such  matters — and  we  tbiuk  they  are  to  be  pitied — will  tiud  much 
pleasant  matter  in  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  record  of  pas-ing  scenes  and  events  ;  and  we  can  congratulate  him  on 
having  produced  a  well- written  account  of  a  most  interesting  life.” — Saturday  Review, 
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Turner,  Wilkie,  Beranger,  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Lord  Lytton,  Palmerston, 
Macaulay,  Beaconsfield,  Canning,  George 
IY.,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  &c. 


The  PARTHENON:  an  Essay  on  the  Mode  in 

which  Light  was  Introduced  into  Greek  and  Roman  Temples.  By  James  Fergusson, 
C.I.E.,  P.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  History  of  Architecture,”  &e. 
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RAPHAEL:  his  Life  and  Works,  with 

Particular  Reference  to  Recently  Discovered  Records,  and  an  Exhaustive  Study  of 
Extant  Drawings  and  Pictures.  By  J.  A.  Cbowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

TITIAN :  his  Life  and  Times.  With  Some 

Account  of  his  Family,  chiefly  from  New  and  Unpublished  Records.  By  J.  A.  Cbowe 
and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle. 

With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations,  2  vols.  medium  8vo,  12s. 

ALBERT  DURER :  his  Life  and  Works.  By 

Professor  Dr.  Tiiausixg,  Keeper  of  the  Albertina  Collections  at  Vienna.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Edited  by  Frederick  A.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  other  Engravings,  royal  8vo,  15s. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI,  Sculptor, 

Painter,  and  Architect :  his  Life  and  Work,  including  Inedited  Documents  from  the 
Buonarroti  Archives,  illustrative  of  his  Life  and  Works,  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
By  Charles  Heath  Wilson. 
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INDIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 


With  Maps,  post  8vo,  7s  Gd. 

The  STUDENT’S  GEOGRAPHY  of  BRITISH 

INDIA.  Political  and  Physical.  By  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  “Life of  Dr. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Duff,”  &c. 

“To  any  one,  however,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  subj  ct,  the 
amount  that  has  been  \  acked  into  modest  and  convenient  form  will  appear  le  illy  w<  nderfal.  Dr.  Smith’s 
clear  and  vigorous  ityle  lends  itself  to  the  task  of  condensation  in  a  way  that  would  be. imp  j -si Lie  for  most 
writers;  whilst  his  excellent  arrangement  and  the  masterly  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  that  is  evident 
throughout  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  this  work,  whether  regarded  as  a  manual  for  the  s'udent,  or- as  an 
Indian  vade-mecum  for  the  general  public.” — Allen's  Indian  Mail, 


Lord  HATHERLEY'S  [Page 

Wood ]  LIFE.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Dean 
Hook.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

[Ready. 

“Very  pleasant  and  instructive  reading.”' 
— Daily  Telegraph. 


SEVEN  YEARS  at  ETON’. 

Second  Edition.  By  J.  Beinsley- 
Richards.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  We  may  say  at  once  that  a  better  book  of 
its  kind  we  have  never  seen.” — Spectator. 


MEMOIRS  of  MADAME 

JUNOT.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  25  Portraits  on  Steel.  3  vols.  demy 
8vo,  36s. 
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8vo,  31s  Gd. 
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The  Wooing  O’t.  6s. 

Her  Dearest  Foe.  6s. 

Which  Shall  It  Be?  6s. 

The  Freres.  6s. 

Look  Before  You  Leap.  6s. 


Mr.  FRANK  BARRETT'S 

“ HONEST  DAVIE.”  3  vols.  crown 
8vo,  31s  Gd. 
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spotted  FROM  THE  WORLD.”  3 
vols. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE. 

By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.A., 
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2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits,  Maps,  &c.,  price  36s. 


“  MUCH  MORE  INTERESTING  THAN  THE  BEST  SENSATIONAL  NOVEL  ” 

-  —DAILY  NEWS. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

UNDERGROUND 


U  S  S  I 


Revolutionary  Profiles  and  Sketches  from  Life. 

By  STEPNIAK,  formerly  Editor  of  Zemlia  i  Volia  (Land  and  Liberty). 

With  a  Preface  by  PETER  LAVROFF.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 


CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY.  By 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  “  Walks  in  Rome,”  •*  Days  near  Rome,”  Ao. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s  6.1. 

ANNALS  of  the  EARLY  CALIPH  ATE.  By  Sir 

William  Muir,  K.O.S.I-,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Mahomet,”  &c.  With 
Map,  8vo,  16s. 

REPORT  of  the  SMOKE-ABATEMENT  COM- 
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Crown  4to,  15s. 

CITIES  of  EGYPT.  By  Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 

Crown  8vo,  5c 

“  A  better  handy  book  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  wanls  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  ancient  Egypt  by  reading  a  couple  of  hundred  pages,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  fiud.” — Athenamm. 

“  A  book  which  doe>  not  contiiu  a  dull  line  from  beginning  to  end.” — Academy. 

NOTES  from  SICK-ROOMS.  By  Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen. 

Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

“  A  welcome  monitor  in  every  sick-room.” — Pall  Mall  Gizette. 

**  The  con  ents  of  this  book  should  b  >  learnt  by  heart  by  every  sick-nurse.”— 
Graphic. 


JOCOSERIA.  By  Robert  Browning.  Fcap.  Bvo,  5s. 
ITALIAN  BYWAYS.  By  John  Addington  Symonds, 

Author  of  "  Re  laissanoa  in  Italy,”  ”  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,”  &c 
Crown  8/0,  10s  6J. 

SERMONS  on  the  LORD’S  PRAYER.  By  the  late 

Augustus  William  Haiie.  Crown  8vo,  Is  61. 

WALKS  in  ROMS.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author 

Of  “  D  lys  near  Rome,”  ”  Cities  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,"  &c.  Eleventh 
Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  18l 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare, 

Author  of  “Cities  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,”  “  Wa'ks  in  Rome” 
&c.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  7o  6J. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  th3  HUMAN  BODY,  its 

Strmture  and  Functions.  Illustrated  by  Reduced  C  .pie?  of  the  Author’s 
”  Physiological  Di  .grams,”  to  which  Series  this  is  a  Companion  Work  De¬ 
signed  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  Schools,  and  of  Young  Men  destined  for  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  for  Popular  Instruction  generally.  By  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  F.R  S  ,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  iu  University  College,  London  ; 
Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hoepitil ;  Prof 69 tor  of  Anatomy  in  Royal 
Academy  oi  Arts;  end  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Science  and  Art 
D  ipirtmeut.  South  Reusing  oa.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  price 
with  smUl-fol.o  Atlas,  21s. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Explosives  Bill  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary 
passed  both  Houses  on  Monday  night.  In  the  Commons, 
although  the  Bill  authorises  judicial  inquiry,  with  witnesses  on 
oath,  before  any  one  has  been  arrested,  and  compels  witnesses 
to  criminate  themselves,  and  authorises  prisoners  to  give 
evidence,  and  throws  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  accused,  and 
punishes  preparation  to  commit  felony  with  fourteen  years’ 
penal  servitude,  it  was  not  seriously  challenged.  Sir  R.  Cross 
warmly  supported  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
no  Irish  Member  opened  his  mouth,  and  the  Bill  was  read 
three  times  in  succession,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  There 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  the  consternation  of  his  friends,  burst 
into  a  savage  denunciation  of  the  Bill,  as  one  drawn  in  a 
panic  and  forced  upon  the  House  by  a  surprise,  and  drew  down 
upon  himself  a  grave  reproof  from  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord 
Selborne ;  hut  no  Peer  adhered  to  the  Tory  Chief,  and  before 
eleven  o’clock  the  Bill  was  passed.  It  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  the  following  morning,  and  is  now  law.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether,  from  its  unusual  wording,  the  prisoners 
now  in  custody  might  not  be  punished  under  it ;  hut  Mr.  Poland 
stated  distinctly  when  they  were  brought  up  on  Thursday  that 
the  Act  “did  not  apply  to  these  meD,”  though  they  might  he 
tried  for  conspiracy  or  under  the  Treason-Felony  Act,  and 
would  then  he  liable  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude.  It  certainly 
■was  not  intended  to  make  the  Act  retrospective. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  fired  off  another  letter  against  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  in  favour  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  Monday’s 
Times,  which  would  not  have  done  much  execution  in  any  case, 
hut  being  followed,  as  it  fortunately  was,  by  Lord  Salisbury’s 
explosion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night,  only  served 
to  illustrate  the  singularly  blind  and  undiscriminating  judgment 
which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  carries  into  political  life.  His 
chief  contention  is  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  question  of  the  Arrears  Bill, 
virtually  threw  him  over,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  Lord 
Salisbury  to  insist  successfully  on  the  Lords’  Amendments  ;  and 
that  Sir  Stafford  would  have  joined  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bradlaugh  dispute,  but  for  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
declaration  on  the  other  side.  We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
that  Lord  Randolph  is  quite  right  on  both  heads.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  is  a  genuine  Conservative, — thoroughly  indisposed  to 
concede  large  Liberal  demands,  but  also  still  more  indisposed  to 
excite  the  country  by  rash  resistance  to  those  demands,  when 
he  foresees  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  conceded.  That 
is,  of  course,  an  attitude  of  mind  very  vexatious  to  the 
Tory  Democrat  who  really  believes  that  he  could  lash  the 
nation  into  fury  with  the  Liberals  and  their  proposals  ;  but 
then,  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  Tory  Democrat  is,  we  do 
not  say  so  much  right,  as  even  not  very  far  wrong?  Lord 
Salisbury  seems  to  us  to  show  as  little  sympathy  with  the 


genuine  Tory  instincts  as  he  does  with  the  genuine  Democratic 
instincts,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  this  respect,  follows 
faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  papers  this  week  have  been  filled  with  dynamite.  No 
further  arrests  have  been  made,  but  the  police  have  been  busily 
collecting  evidence,  and  there  are  rumours  that  the  person  who 
can  tell  most  has  agreed  to  turn  Queen’s  evidence.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  language  of  the  Home  Secretary,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  consider  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  regular  pilot, 
— the  plot  devised  in  America,  “  to  bring  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  its  knees,”  by  blowing  up  London  in  fifteen  places 
at  once.  Mr.  Poland,  indeed,  stated  at  Bow  Street,  on 
Thursday,  that  this  was  his  substantive  charge  against  the 
prisoners.  The  police  are  acting  with  extraordinary  energy 
and  courage,  and  handle  carboys  of  nitro-glycerine  as  if  they 
were  kegs  of  illicit  whisky.  They  are  only  doing  their  duty, 
hut  other  employes  of  the  State,  for  doing  acts  not  one  whit 
more  heroic,  receive  the  Victoria  Cross.  We  hope  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  consider  seriously  whether  there  is  any  physiological 
difference  between  a  serjeant  in  a  regiment  and  a  serjeant  of 
police ;  and  whether,  if  there  is  not,  a  reward  for  spiecial  service 
other  than  money  would  not  greatly  increase  the  ardour  of 
the  Force.  We  have  had  many  Orders  established  of  late 
for  which  less  could  he  said  than  might  he  pleaded  on  behalf  of 
a  branch  of  the  Victoria  Cross  for  civic  valour. 

A  private  telegram  of  a  serious  kind  has  been  received  from 
China,  and  published  in  the  Times.  The  writer,  supposed  to  be 
the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  houses,  believes  that,  with  the 
recall  of  M.  Bourree,  the  French  Minister  at  Pekin,  the  hope  of 
peace  has  passed  away.  The  Chinese  will  now  defend  Auam, 
and  the  French  will  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  long  and 
costly  war,  in  which  they  must  employ  considerable  forces.  The 
impression  at  Pekin,  we  believe,  was  that  M.  Bourree  was  in 
favour  of  a  forward  policy,  hut  he  may  have  patched  up  Ton- 
quinese  affairs  in  a  way  that  M.  Challemel-Laeour  disapproves. 
At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  Minister  intends  to  risk  an 
encounter  with  China.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  a 
diplomatist  of  some  experience,  responsible  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  should  have  gratuitously  affirmed  in  the  Senate 
that  he  must  attack  Anam  because  its  ruler  acknow¬ 
ledged  Chinese  suzerainty,  unless  he  meant  to  set  Pekin 
at  defiance.  The  suzerainty  is  a  fact  of  centuries,  and  the 
Empress-Regent  must  now  either  defend  her  vassal,  or  cede 
Anam  to  a  European  Power.  There  is  little  doubt  among 
those  who  know  China  that  the  first  serious  resistance  to  the 
French  in  Tonquin  will  be  offered  by  Chinese  Regulars,  and 
that  the  expedition  now  arriving  will  consequently  be  found 
insufficient  for  its  work. 

The  Government  have  determined  not  to  make  the  Affirmation 
Bill  retrospective,  in  other  words,  to  make  it  apply  only  to 
persons  elected  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  This  was  the 
course  taken  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829,  and 
that  is  a  precedent  on  all-fours  with  the  present  case.  We 
cannot  say  that, — considering  the  evidence  as  to  the  supersti¬ 
tious  condition  of  the  clerical  mind,  and  of  those  who  are 
affected  by  the  clerical  mind, — we  think  the  Government  wrong 
in  their  decision.  But,  undoubtedly,  we  think  that  the  Relief 
Bill  would  have  been  much  more  just,  both  in  1829  and 
now,  if  it  had  admitted  at  once  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  duly  elected  Members,  on  their  complying  with  the  law 
as  altered  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  if  the 
Bill  passes  in  the  shape  now  proposed,  must  resign,  and  seek 
re-election  from  his  constituents,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
take  the  Affirmation.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  new  Bill  will 
be,  it  will  not  be  a  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill.  We,  however,  have 
always  thought  that  where  a  clear  injustice  has  been  done, 
— were  it  to  the  meanest  of  mankind, — a  Relief  Bill,  so 
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far  from  being  undignified  or  discreditable,  would  be  all  the 
more  honourable  for  the  small  esteem  in  which  the  person 
relieved  by  it  was  held. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  succeeded  in  his  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  one  point  which  is  probably  not  an  unimportant 
point  for  him.  The  House  of  Lords  have  decided,  by  three  judi¬ 
cial  votes  against  one— for  we  do  not  count  Lord  Denman’s 
vote,  which  is  not  that  of  a  lawyer,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  given — to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Court  below  on  the 
question  whether  the  informer  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  case  can 
claim  the  penalty  of  £1)00  for  every  vote  given  by  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  whether  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  only  becomes  liable  to  that  penalty  on  the  claim  of 
the  Attorney- General,  as  representing  the  Crown.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Watson,  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  gave 
judgment  that  under  the  wording  of  the  Act  of  1866,  the 
Crown  only  could  claim  the  penalty  to  which  Mr.  Brad¬ 
laugh  had  rendered  himself  liable ;  Lord  Blackburn,  on  the 
other  hand,  declaring  (with  the  probably  unwelcome  adhesion 
of  Lord  Denman)  that,  in  his  belief,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
statute  of  1866  to  indicate  that  any  intention  existed  of 
changing  the  law  which  previously  governed  that  point,  and 
that  it  should,  therefore,  be  interpreted  on  that  point  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  tenour  of  the  statutes  which  it  repealed  and 
replaced.  The  majority  of  the  Court  held,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  as  the  statute  of  1866  omitted  the  words  allowing  any 
informer  to  claim  the  penalty,  it  must  he  assumed  that  it 
omitted  them  intentionally,  and  that  the  penalty  was  only  to 
be  forfeited  on  the  demand  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
therefore,  is  not  liable  for  the  fines  to  Mr.  Newdegate’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  as  the  Crown  has  not  prosecuted  him,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  he  asked  to  pay  anything  beyond  his  own 
costs.  If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  were  not  forbidden  by  his  creed  to 
indulge  any  religious  emotion,  he  might  well  have  thanked  God 
that  there  is  a  House  of  Lords,  a  very  curious  element  of  our 
institutions  to  become  the  shield  and  buckler  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
which  took  place  last  Saturday,  Mr.  Bright,  who  answered 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  made  some  remarks  on  the 
inconveniences  of  doing  work  in  an  assembly  of  which  a  large 
minority  always  pulls  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  of 
the  majority.  His  observations  appeared  to  imply  that  he 
envied  the  engineers  their  administrative  unanimity  in  projecting 
and  executing  any  great  work.  But  surely  that  is  very  like 
a  pair  of  scales  envying  a  hammer  the  promptness  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  its  execution.  The  duty  of  a  representative  Assembly 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  weigh  opinions,  and  only  in  the  second 
place  to  give  them  effect  in  action.  Mr.  Bright  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  isolation  which  is  secured  to  us  by  the  Channel 
is  no  guarantee  for  peace,  and  that  if  the  engineers  can  tunnel 
successfully  under  the  Channel,  that  will  bring  us  more  promise 
of  peace  than  any  insulating  “  silver  streak  ”  can  secure  to 
us.  We  have  said  something  of  Mr.  Bright’s  almost  supersti¬ 
tious  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  physical  traffic  and  the  means  of 
traffic,  in  auother  column.  We  may  add  here  that  we  heartily 
second  Mr.  Bright’s  hope  that,  in  this  matter  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  we  should  act  coolly,  and  “  not  under  the  influence  of 
panic.”  It  is  precisely,  indeed,  the  panics  which  the  Channel 
Tunnel — once  opened — would  he  likely  to  cause,  which  we  want 
the  public  to  anticipate  in  imagination,  before  deliberately 
sanctioning  the  step  which  would  bring  them  upon  us. 

The  Conservatives  made  very  little  of  their  reply  to  Mr. 
Childers’s  Budget  speech  on  Monday.  Indeed,  their  reply 
was  not  to  his  facts,  but  to  inferences  which  they  feared 
that  the  country  would  draw  from  his  facts.  The  simple  truth 
is,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  it,  that  leaflets  de¬ 
scribing  in  most  misleading  terms  the  alleged  financial  crimes  of 
the  Government,  have  been  distributed  iu  thousands  in  all  the 
great  boroughs,  which  it  was  simply  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer’s  duty  to  answer  by  actually  comparing  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  two  Governments  iu  paying  off  Debt  and  in  paying 
for  the  wars  in  which  they  had  embarked.  Neither  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  nor  Lord  George  Hamilton,  was  able  to  put  his  finger 
on  a  single  misstatement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
while  Sir  S.  Northcote  fell  into  some  curious  blunders,  iu  his 
effort  to  justify  his  own  finance  and  to  depreciate  that  of  his 
successor.  Ihus,  he  represented  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  as  due 


to  the  purchase  of  ships  and  stores  made  with  the  vote  of  credit 
asked  for  by  the  Tory  Government,  the  fact  being  that  the  stores 
of  that  time  had  been  wholly  consumed  long  before  the  date 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  Sir  S.  Northcote  romanced  also  in 
attributing  the  uupreparedness  of  the  Military  and  Naval  services 
in  1878  to  the  undue  economy  of  the  Liberal  Government  which 
went  out  of  office  iu  1871,  and  this  though  every  penny  which  the 
Tories  had  asked  for  between  1874  and  1878  had  been  granted 
at  once  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Tory 
attack  on  the  Budget  speech  was  a  failure,  and  probably  felt  to 
be  a  failure  by  the  party.  When  the  storm  of  criticism  sub¬ 
sided,  Mr.  Childers  remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Barry  on  Wednesday  brought  forward  Mr.  Healy’s  Bill 
creating  Elective  Councils  for  Irish  Counties,  giving  them  full 
powers  of  local  taxation,  and  the  right  of  nominating  Sheriffs, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  all  other  county  officers.  The  Bill — 
which  is  absurdly  extreme,  as  it  introduces  an  elective  Magistracy, 
which,  in  the  only  place  where  it  exists,  the  City  of  London, 
we  are  about  to  abolish — was  warmly  supported  by  the  Par- 
nellite  Members,  but  resisted  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  showed  that  it  left  most  important  ques¬ 
tions — for  example,  the  right  of  the  Councils  to  tax 
as  Improvement  Boards — entirely  unsettled;  but  he  rested 
his  argument  mainly  on  the  inability  of  the  Government 
to  take  any  such  Bill  from  a  private  Member.  No  re¬ 
sponsible  Government  would  touch  such  a  measure  without 
having  its  details  ready,  and  being  prepared  to  carry  it  through 
as  a  Cabinet  Bill.  The  second  reading  was,  therefore,  defeated 
by  231  to  58.  If  the  Irish  are  siucere  in  desiring  local  self- 
government,  they  should  press  it  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  bring 
forward  crude  Bills  which  could  not  be  worked,  and  which  will 
make  the  Government  Bill,  when  it  comes,  seem  tame.  We  are 
heartily  for  local  self-government  in  Ireland,  but  we  reject  the 
election  of  magistrates,  either  there  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Parnell  concluded  the  debate  in  a  bitter  speech,  which 
left  his  general  policy  less  intelligible  than  ever.  After  making 
the  Parliamentary  but  perfectly  useless  points  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  supported  local  government  iu  Ireland,  was  absent 
from  this  discussion,  and  that  Mr.  Trevelyan,  though  now 
objecting  to  receive  such  a  Bill  from  a  private  Member,  had  in 
the  last  Parliament  voted  for  a  similar  private  Member’s  Bill — 
as  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  could  learn  nothing  from  official  experience 
— he  threatened  future  action.  In  a  very  short  time  a  reformed 
Parliament,  based  on  household  suffrage,  and  with  a  very 
different  set  of  Ministers,  would  “  settle  the  question  upon 
Radical  and  permanent  lines,”  Let  us  trust  that  may 
prove  a  true  prophecy,  at  least  as  to  the  finality  of  the 
settlement  ';  but  Mr.  Parnell,  who  makes  it,  on  every  vacancy 
orders  his  followers  to  vote  against  the  Liberals.  That 
is  to  say,  he  believes  in  the  Millennium,  and  hopes  for  it,  but 
does  bis  uttermost  to  keep  it  back.  What  is  the  sense  of  antici¬ 
pating  everything  from  Radicals,  and  at  the  same  time  telling 
the  Irish  of  Liverpool  not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Smith.  The  only 
effect  of  that  course  is  to  make  Radicals  believe  that  Irishmen 
are  incapable  of  political  gratitude. 

Lord  Alcester  (Admiral  Seymour)  and  Lord  Wolseley  were  on 
W  eduesday  presented,  the  former  with  the  freedom  of  the  City 
of  Loudon,  and  the  latter  with  an  address  of  congratu¬ 
lation,  enclosed  in  a  gold  casket.  They  were  subsequently 
entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  they  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  and 
Mr.  Childers  all  made  speeches.  These  were  none  of  them  very 
good,  though  Lord  Wolseley  took  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Chillers  leaving  the  War  Office  to  pass  a  warm  eulogium  on 
his  services  iu  the  recent  campaign— a  gracefully  timed  recog- 
nition — and  for  once,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  was  the  best.' 
He  spoke  with  a  directness  and  jerky  plainness  which  were 
effective.  “  I  am  all  for  moral  influence.  What  does  moral 
influence  mean?  It  means  physical  force  to  back  it;”  and 
physical  force  not  latent,  but  ready  for  use,  at  what,  in 
our  days,  “  is  very  short  notice  indeed.”  Moral  influence  is  an 
excellent  thing,  but  “  it  is  the  power  of  an  empire  which  pro¬ 
duces  moral  influence.”  That  is  only  a  bit  of  a  truth,  for  after 
all,  moral  weight  has  belonged  to  Powers  physically  very  feeble, 
— the  Papacy,  for  example,  cannot  fire  a  shot,  hut  is  a  formid¬ 
able  antagonist, — but  it  is  a  bit  which,  amidst  a  deluge  of  senti¬ 
ment,  it  is  useful  to  recall.  The  Law,  which  is  moral  influence 
made  concrete,  is  on  the  side  of  the  policeman  ;  but  still,  a  wise 
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Commissioner  picks  six-foot  candidates,  and  prefers  that  they 
be  plucky.  _ 

There  never  was  such  a  position  as  that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Europe  and  Asia  are  being  ransacked  to  increase  the  splendour 
of  his  coronation,  the  church  where  the  ceremonial  is  performed 
will  be  entirely  filled  with  Princes,  Grand  Dukes,  Ambassadors, 
and  Bishops,  and  the  crowds  of  grandees  swarming  up  from 
the  whole  world  are  raising  rents  in  Moscow  till,  on  the  days  of 
festivity,  they  will  exceed  the  normal  standard  by  two  thousand 
per  cent.  All  Europe  is  interested  and  all  Russia  excited,  and  the 
centre  of  the  whole  scene,  the  all-powerful  Czar,  is  to  enter  the 
city  by  a  circuitous  railway  route,  which  will  be  strictly  con¬ 
cealed.  He  may  come  in  from  east  or  west,  for  if  he  comes  by 
the  direct  road  he  will  be  blown  up.  The  precaution  is  an 
extreme  one,  but  many  signs  indicate  that  the  danger  is  real. 
The  Revolutionists,  in  Russia  as  well  as  abroad,  have  formally 
warned  the  Czar  that  he  shall  not  be  crowned,  one  mine  has 
already  been  discovered,  and  in  every  Continental  capital  there 
is  a  murmur  among  the  zealots  as  of  expectation.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  recede,  but  there  will  not  be  a  moment  of  the 
ceremony  during  which  its  hero  will  not  believe  that  he  is  being 
“ covered”  by  an  assassin.  It  is  a  strange  passage,  however  it 
may  end,  in  the  history  of  despotism.  The  Caesar  rarely  died 
in  his  bed,  but  at  least  he  was  safe  while  his  Lictor3  were  round 
him. 

The  Times  of  Thursday  intimates  that  Lord  Dufferin,  after 
his  visit  to  Constantinople  and  to  England,  will  not  return  to 
Egypt.  That  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  to  that  country,  as 
any  diplomatist  who  might  take  his  place — say  Sir  R.  Morier, 
Minister  at  Lisbon,  or  Mr.  White,  Minister  at  Bucharest — the 
latter  a  man  familiar  with  Turkish  provinces — would  hold  a 
much  less  weighty  influence,  and  have  much  to  learn,  especi¬ 
ally  about  persons,  from  the  beginning.  We  trust  Lord 
Dufferin  will  return  to  Cairo  in  spite  of  the  rumour  that  if 
Lord  Ripon  resigns  in  December,  owing  to  his  wife’s  health. 
Lord  Dufferin  may  be  appointed  Viceroy.  He  deserves 
the  Indian  post,  which  he  wished  for  when  he  was  despatched 
to  Canada,  but  the  difficulty  of  replacing  him  at  Cairo  is 
almost  insuperable.  The  question  raised  by  the  Times  as  to 
the  status  of  our  Representative  in  Egypt  is  easily  settled. 
We  constantly  supplement  the  regular  Ambassador  by  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary — for  instance,  that  was  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  official  position  at  Berlin — and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Sultan  should  not  reside  in 
Cairo,  which  is  technically  within  the  Sultan’s  dominion. 

The  Braithwaite  and  Buttermere  Railway  Bill,  otherwise 
the  Bill  for  destroying  Borrowdale,  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
promoters  persisted  till  they  reached  the  Lords,  but  at  last 
even  they  felt  the  indignation  of  every  educated  man  in 
England. 

Mr.  Justice  Fry  is  to  be  the  new  Lord  Justice  in  place  of 
Lord  Justice  Brett  who  has  been  made  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Sir  E.  Fry  is  one  of  the  soundest  lawyers  on  the  Bench,  and 
will  make  a  very  good  Judge  of  Appeal, — especially  if  he  will 
beware  of  the  danger  of  refining  and  making  too  much  depend 
on  single  issues  not  of  the  widest  kind.  He  is  at  once  lucid 
and  conscientious,  and  while  grumblers  might  call  him  too 
scrupulous  a  Judge,  even  grumblers  would  find  it  difficult  to 
name  any  other  Judge  so  fit  for  the  Court  of  Appeal.  His 
forte  is  discrimination,  and  his  danger  is  excess  iu  the  same 
direction.  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  is  to  be  raised  to  the  vacant  seat 
on  the  Bench. 


The  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  yesterday  week  a 
deputation  bringing  up  the  address  against  the  Affirmation  Bill, 
signed  by  nearly  14,000  of  the  Clergy,  but  his  Grace’s  reply  was 
very  guarded.  He  reserved  the  chief  part  of  what  he  had  to  say 
on  the  ground  that  he  should  probably  have  to  speak  his  mind  in 
another  place.  He  observed,  nevertheless,  that  he  could  see  no 
abstract  irreligion  in  substituting  an  affirmation  for  an  oath, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  by  a  simple  declaration  that  the 
clergy  now  repudiate  the  crime  of  simony,  and  by  a  declaration 
that  they  give  their  assent  to  the  Articles  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  Archbishop  intimated  that  if  any  change 
were  made,  it  should  be  made  on  religious  grounds,  and  ought 
not  to  be  open  to  the  sort  of  interpretation  to  which  the  deputa¬ 
tion  had  alluded, — the  interpretation,  we  presume,  that  an 
j  •  Atheist  was,  somehow  or  other,  to  be  got  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Archbishop’s  remarks  were  cautious  but  not 
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unsatisfactory  so  far  as  they  went.  But  we  should  like  to  see 
our  clergy  openly  admitting  that  there  is  a  religious  motive  in 
doing  plain  political  justice,  even  to  a  man  whose  morale  and 
whose  scorn  for  religion  we  heartily  detest  and  repudiate. 

The  debate  on  Tuesday  night  on  Mr.  O’Connor  Power’s  large 
proposals  for  an  extensive  scheme  of  Irish  migration, — fie.,  for 
removing  the  Irish  peasants  from  the  bad  land  in  the  west  to 
better  land  elsewhere  in  Ireland  which  they  are  to  be  aided 
to  reclaim,— seems  to  us  to  have  disposed  finally  of  the 
dream  that  any  such  scheme  is  feasible,  or  offers  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success.  He  proposed  to  spend  three  millions  sterl¬ 
ing  in  buying  half  a  million  of  acres  of  reclaimable  land,  and  two 
millions  more  in  draining  and  building,  so  as  to  render  them 
habitable,  which  would  provide  farms  of  twenty  acres  each  for 
25,000  Irish  peasants.  Mr.  Trevelyan  showed  that  the  cost  of 
this  operation  would  greatly  exceed  £5,000,000,  while  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  ever  getting  the  expenditure  back  again  would  be 
extremely  bad;  whereas  the  same  number  of  people  could  be 
established  in  comfort  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  for  a  sum 
not  greatly  exceeding  £625,000,  about  one-eighth  of  the  sum 
which  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  demands  for  the  far  more  risky  opera¬ 
tion  which  he  proposed.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  speech  seems  to  us  to 
have  proved  to  demonstration  that  emigration,  and  not  migration 
within  the  island,  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  West  Coast.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power’s  motion  was  rejected,  in 
favour  of  Lord  Lymiugton’s  recommendation  of  emigration,  by 
99  to  33;  and  then  Lord  Lymiugton’s  proposal  was  put,  and 
negatived  without  a  division,  on  the  ground  that,  though  it 
suggested  the  right  remedy,  it  suggested  it  iu  an  impracticable 
form. 

The  Times  of  yesterday  argues  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  use¬ 
less  and  futile  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  on  no  ground  whatever 
that  we  can  understand,  except  that  a  few  English  tourists 
might  like  it,  and  that  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
willingness  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  ally  itself  with  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  Church  of  Prussia.  At  least,  that  is 
the  only  meaning  which  we  can  give  to  its  reply  to  the  very 
pertinent  question,  “  What  lias  the  Bishopric  done,  and  why 
should  any  attempt  be  made  to  retain  it?”  That  reply  is 
apparently  that  at  least  it  had  the  merit  of  forcing  Dr.  Newman 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  advocate  the  sending  of  a  Bishop 
where  he  has  no  see  and  no  clergy  worth  talking  of,  that  he  may 
comfort  the  minds  of  a  few  tourists,  and  remind  Englishmen  at 
home  that  the  Anglican  Church  once  at  least  proclaimed  itself 
nearer  to  a  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  Church  than  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  puerile  suggestions  ever  made  by 
an  English  journalist.  That  is  not  half  as  sensible  as  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  keep  up  the  burning  of  the  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  on 
November  5th,  because  it  pleases  many  boys,  and  reminds  the 
English  public  of  the  bloody  intentions  of  a  few  Romanising 
traitors.  Will  the  Times  write  next  November  deploring  the 
disuse  into  which  the  burning  of  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes  has 
unfortunately  fallen  p 

James  Stephens,  the  well-known  Fenian  head-centre,  has 
written  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
Standard.  In  it  he  declares  that  if  the  defenders  of  the 
djmamite  policy  can  only  be  crushed  speedily,  the  Parneilites 
and  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  will  be  able,  and  will  be 
compelled,  to  unite  in  one  compact  party  for  the  deliverance  of 
Ireland  by  force  of  arms.  Mr.  Parnell,  by  no  fault  of  his  own, 
has  totally  failed  in  his  constitutional  agitation.  Stephens 
adds  his  belief  that  Mr.  Parnell  will  ultimately  agree  to  this 
course,  as  did  Washington,  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien.  He  believes  that  an  insurrection,  provided 
its  object  is  separation,  might,  if  carefully  organised,  be 
successful,  and  looks  to  a  subsequent  alliance  with  Eng¬ 
land  so  close  as  to  be  virtually  federal.  The  total  absence 
of  insurrectionary  plots  in  Ireland  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  expressed  repugnance  of  the  leaders  to  the  idea  of  a 
rising,  will  be  quoted  by  the  historians  of  the  future  as  the 
strangest  fact  to  be  noted  in  the  struggle.  It  seems  to  show 
either  that  the  Irish  leaders  are  less  in  earnest  than  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  or  that  they  believe  their  followers  to  be  so. 
Their  excuse,  the  disproportion  of  force,  is  inadmissible.  The 
disproportion  is  far  less  than  that  between  the  Low  Countries 
and  Spain,  the  American  Colonies  and  England,  the  High¬ 
landers  and  England  in  1745,  or  La  Vendee  and  France. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  DYNAMITE  BILL. 

THE  living  force  remaining  in  our  Parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  was  severely  tested  on  Monday  evening.  The 
Houses  were  called  upon  to  act  rather  like  a  Convention  entrusted 
with  power  to  do  anything  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
than  as  deliberative  bodies  charged  to  discuss  all  proposals 
thoroughly  before  reducing  them  to  law.  One  of  those  emer¬ 
gencies  had  occurred,  happily  so  rare  in  our  history,  in  which 
deliberation  is  in  itself  an  evil,  in  which  the  thousand  or  more 
persons  who  make  up  the  National  Committee  of  Safety  must 
act,  instead  of  debating, — must  recognise  that  the  ship  is  on 
fire,  and  that  the  alternatives  are  obedience  to  the  officers  or  a 
grand  calamity.  The  Home  Secretary  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  his  responsibility  that  the  rumoured  plot  for 
the  destruction  of  London  was  a  reality,  that  “the  pirates  of 
the  human  race  ” — they  are  rather  its  enemies,  for  pirates 
seek  plunder — were  preparing  to  use  those  malignant  gifts  of 
science,  the  new  explosives,  for  the  destruction  of  parts  of  the 
capital ;  that  though  many  had  been  arrested,  fresh  agents 
were  immediately  expected  to  arrive,  and  that  the  law  was 
insufficient  to  enable  the  Government  to  deal  with  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  act  at  once,  and  to  depart  from  many 
cherished  principles  of  English  legislation.  He  called 
upon  them  to  authorise  the  prisoner  to  claim  the  right 
of  giving  evidence,  to  enable  the  Magistrates  to  insist  on 
answers  criminating  a  witness — though  such  answers  will  not 
be  produced  against  him — to  sanction  inquiries  on  oath  when  no 
one  is  in  custody,  to  make  British  subjects  responsible  for  acts 
done  abroad,  to  make  illicit  possession  of  explosives  of  itself  a 
felony  punishable  with  fourteen  years’  penal  servitude,  and  to 
declare  design  when  accompanied  by  jireparation  equivalent  to 
successful  action.  There  was  material  for  a  night’s  debate 
in  every  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  in  ordinary  times  parties 
would  have  divided  in  defence  of  or  attack  on  every  new 
principle  it  implies.  There  was,  too,  exactly  that  condition 
of  parties  which  might  tempt  such  a  division.  The  regular 
Opposition  is  eager  for  chances  of  effective  debate,  and  not 
indisposed  to  waste  time  during  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  popularity  of  the  Government  is  diminishing. 
An  irregular  opposition  of  Free  Lances,  composed  of  four 
clever  aspirants,  and  six  or  seven  eccentrics,  bores,  and  Irre- 
concileables,  is  favourable  to  veiled  obstruction  as  an  effective 
policy.  More  than  thirty  Irish  Members  have  shown  that 
they  consider  Obstruction  a  weapon  to  be  used  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  and  were  suspected — unfairly,  we  believe,  as 
regards  the  majority — of  considering  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s 
“  pirates  ”  a  forlorn-hope  from  their  own  army.  Debate, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  failure,  seemed  eminently 
possible  until  the  Houses  sat ;  but  once  assembled,  the 
Houses  acted  as  if  obstruction  had  never  been  a  possi¬ 
bility.  One  single  voice,  that  of  the  Tory  Chief  in 
the  Lords,  was  heard  in  protest  against  rapid  legislation ; 
and  for  the  rest,  both  Houses  were  unanimous.  The  Tories 
helped  on  the  Bill  heartily.  The  Irish  Irreconcileables  stayed 
away.  The  Fourth  Party,  the  eccentrics,  and  the  bores  cowered 
before  what  they  felt  to  be  the  national  command,  and  a  Bill 
which  in  principle  is  as  stringent  as  any  ever  passed  for  the 
repression  of  crime  in  Ireland,  a  Bill  which  is  really  a  milder 
Thuggee  law,  was  swept  through  both  Houses  in  a  night,  and 
was  law  on  the  following  morning.  And  it  would  have  been 
law  had  any  one  of  the  smaller  factions  ventured  to  oppose,  for 
they  would,  in  the  determined  mood  of  the  Houses  and  the 
country,  have  been  silenced  or  expelled,  without  consideration 
for  any  consequences,  except  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  showed  itself  a  true  exponent  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  rose  to  the  height  of  the  national  danger,  and  met 
the  declaration  of  war  hurled  at  the  country  by  the  enemies 
of  society  with  all  the  vigour  and,  we  need  not  say,  with  five 
times  the  force  that  could  have  been  displayed  by  any  form  of 
Dictatorship.  The  Houses  were  not  carried  away,  either.  The 
Bill  is  pronounced  by  the  watchful  Americans,  who  on  many 
occasions  play  to  England  the  part  of  posterity,  “  very  mild,” 
the  single  clause  which  might  be  perverted  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  merciful  clause,  which  allows  the  accused  to  give  his 
own  evidence  in  contradiction  to  that  of  accusers,  a  right 
invaluable  when  motive  is  so  completely  the  essence  of  the 
crime,  was  passed  as  readily  as  the  clauses  which  punish. 

Whether  the  Bill  is  an  adequate  Bill,  remains  to  be  proved ; 
but  we  think  it  is.  There  is  no  moral  reason  in  the  world 
against  inflicting  death  on  those  who  prepare  explosions  of 
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which  death  is  an  intended  or  is  certain  to  be  an  incidental 
consequence ;  but  there  are  reasons  of  expediency  against 
it,  the  strongest  being  the  difficulty  of  retaining  extreme 
measures  as  permanent  parts  of  the  law.  The  present 
conspiracy,  if  experience  may  be  trusted,  will  come  shortly 
to  an  end,  the  excessive  tension  involved  acting  on  the- 
conspirators  like  a  nervous  disease  ;  but  the  danger  from 
science  in  malignant  hands  must  remain  permanent.  Human 
curiosity,  which  we  dignify  so  often  with  such  fine  names,  has 
undone  the  casket,  and  the  released  Genius  cannot  be  again  con¬ 
fined.  Scoundrels  of  all  kinds  are  aware  of  nitro-glycerine, 
and  all  safeguards  against  crime  are  impaired  thereby.  No 
antidote  is  possible  to  the  nitricized  combustibles,  or 
to  those,  still  more  dangerous,  which  do  not  destroy^ 
but  burn  or  asphyxiate — vide  Colonel  Majendie’s  effort  to 
destroy  the  contents  of  the  Birmingham  carboys — and 
the  preventive  laws  must  not,  therefore,  offend  the  national 
conscience  in  its  normal  state.  The  punishments  are  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  real  object  of  the  Act,  which  is  to  untie 
the  hands  of  the  official  investigators,  who  form  our  first  line 
of  defence,  is  most  ably  pursued.  It  is  in  prevention,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  safety  is  to  be  found.  The  Dynamiteurs 
— we  had  better  adopt  the  French  word  at  once — may  yet 
secure,  what  they  have  not  yet  secured,  fanatics  as  agents,  and 
then  punishment  will  not  be  of  much  avail.  It  is  to  prevention 
we  must  look,  and  the  Bill  authorises  search  as  it  would  be 
authorised  in  a  magazine  with  lucifers  suspected  to  be  hidden 
therein,  enables  Magistrates  to  take  evidence  at  discretion, 
to  correlate  evidence,  and  to  question  criminal  witnesses, 
and,  in  short,  does  everything  that  Irish  experience  has- 
proved  to  be  of  value.  These  powers  will  be  ably  used. 
There  are  plenty  of  Magistrates  in  England  with  Mr. 
Jenkinson’s  special  faculty  for  tracing  out  crime — though 
Government  was  beaten  by  some  of  the  worse  Trades’ 
Unions — and  the  Police,  under  the  new  call  upon  their 
energies,  are  developing  quite  unexpected  force.  Their 
behaviour  in  presence  of  the  new  danger,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  keenly  affects  the  imagination,  has 
been  splendid,  and  has  called  out  deserved  encomiums  in 
every  Continental  capital.  Sergeants  not  specially  picked 
travel  miles  with  sleeping  volcanoes  between  their  knees, 
which,  as  they  know,  an  extra  rough  jolt  or  an  overturn 
might  suddenly  make  active.  They  enter  buildings  which, 
could  in  an  instant  be  blown,  with  themselves,  to  atoms,  with¬ 
out  a  shade  of  hesitation  ;  and  watch  places  compared  with 
which  a  powder  magazine  is  a  secure  residence,  for  weeks,  with 
unflagging  zeal.  One  policeman  in  particular  seems  to  have 
chosen  a  house  which  he  knew,  “  from  his  chemical 
studies,”  to  be  perpetually  exporting  nitro-glycerine,  as 
the  proper  place  for  him  to  sleep  near.  The  work  of  detec¬ 
tion,  too,  appears  to  have  been  honourably  as  well  as  vigilantly 
done,  there  being  no  trace  of  the  employment  of  agents  pro¬ 
vocateurs. ,  and  no  squeamishness  whatever  in  ascertaining  facts. 
The  former  device  cannot  be  justified  by  any  danger ;  but  mere 
search,  however  secret,  is,  when  legal,  exactly  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  the  opening  of  letters  under  a  Home-Office  Warrant, — 
that  is,  it  is  a  regrettable  expedient,  to  be  adopted  only  when, 
the  public  safety  requires,  but  then  not  to  be  neglected.  That 
safety  does  require  that  a  suspicion  of  manufacturing  hun¬ 
dredweights  of  nitro-glycerine  should  be  rebutted  or  con¬ 
firmed,  even  though  skeleton  keys  have  to  be  employed 
by  responsible  officers  in  the  process.  With  the  new 
energy  of  the  Police,  the  new  powers  of  the  Justices,  and  the 
aroused  vigilance  of  the  working-classes — who  entirely  object 
to  have  their  children  blown  up  at  the  bidding  of  persons  in 
safety  at  a  distance — and  with  steady  avoidance  of  panic,  we  may, 
we  believe,  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  If  not,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  English  mining  industries  went  on  very  well 
before  nitro-glycerine  was  discovered,  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  cheapen  stone,  and  slate,  and  coal,  and  tunnel  work 
at  any  expenditure  of  uninterested  human  life.  The  explosion 
of  cities  must  be  prevented,  if  we  have  to  buy  up  all  the 
dynamite  factories  in  the  country,  and  make  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sole  manufacturer  and  possessor  of  the  new  artillery. 
States  are  not  bound  by  any  commercial  consideration  what¬ 
ever  to  allow  of  private  war,  any  more  than  they  are  bound  to 
allow  the  construction  of  tunnels  which  may  prevent  sea¬ 
sickness,  at  the  cost  of  a  conscription. 


LOED  SALISBURY’S  ESCAPADE. 

OED  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL’S  Monday  letters  are 
likely  to  obtain  a  certain  success,  if  one  may  call  it 
success,  as  fiascos.  Last  week,  his  Monday  letter  in  favour  of 
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Lord  Salisbury,  was  followed  by  far  tbe  most  enthusiastic  demon¬ 
stration  in  favour  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  which  that  states¬ 
man  has  yet  obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  week 
his  Monday  letter  to  prove  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  only 
leader  under  whom  the  Conservative  Party  can  ever  act  with 
force  and  unity,  was  followed  within  only  a  few  hours  by  a 
most  curious  and  striking  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Salisbury  himself, — undertaken,  one  would  almost  say,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  destroying  the  idol  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  had  set  up,  and  proving  that  the  one  man  in 
the  Conservative  Party  who  is  resolved  to  mortify  every 
Conservative  instinct,  is  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  “  It  is 
impossible,”  wrote  Lord  Randolph  on  Monday  morning,  “  to 
foresee  what  may  be  the  effect  on  the  Liberal  Party  of  the 
very  liberal  use  of  dynamite  which  has  recently  been  made, 
and  with  which  we  are  still  threatened.”  Lord  Salisbury 
himself  was  determined  to  verify  in  a  most  unexpected  manner 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  shrewd  apergu.  The  Marquis  is, 
it  is  said,  a  scientific  chemist,  and  possibly  he  had  been 
trying  his  own  hand  on  the  experimental  manufacture  of 
dynamite.  At  all  events,  he  felt  so  profound  a  sympathy 
with  the  makers  of  dynamite  that  he  determined  to  explode  a 
little  moral  nitro-glycerine  of  his  own  in  defence  of  their 
rights,  and  before  Lord  Randolph’s  letter  had  been  fairly 
digested  by  the  greater  number  of  his  party,  Lord  Salisbury 
was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords  heaping  the  most  con¬ 
temptuous  reproaches  on  the  Government  for  their  Explosive 
Substances  Bill,  accusing  them  of  having  “  made  a  breach  in 
the  courtesy  of  the  House,”  of  having  “  practised  a  manceuvre 
on  our  Parliamentary  system,”  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Peers  present, — whose  blood  almost  ran  cold  as  they 
heard  their  Leader  making  his  furious  onslaught  on  the  Go¬ 
vernment  for  the  energetic  proposal  with  which  they  ask  leave 
to  deal  with  the  party  of  Dynamite, — threatening  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  when  the  Conservative  turn  comes,  the  Tories  will 
spring  a  mine  on  the  Liberals  in  the  very  same  way. 

Probably  no  speech  ever  made  in  Parliament  in  our  time  has 
been  heard  with  a  greater  sense  of  surprise  and  dismay.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  only  explanation  of  it  is  that  Lord 
Salisbury  fears  a  descent  on  the  laboratory  at  Hatfield  under  the 
new  Act,  and  resents  the  restrictions  put  upon  his  daring  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  chemistry  of  nitro-glycerine.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  explosion  at  the  Local  Government  Office  itself  did  not  cause 
so  much  emotion  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  the  measure  through  all  its  stages  with¬ 
out  a  division,  and  almost  without  a  conversation,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  not  even  opening  his  mouth,  and  Sir  R.  Cross,  as 
the  Conservative  Home  Secretary,  giving  the  Bill  his  most 
cordial  approval,  though  with  some  expression  of  hesitation  as 
to  the  permanent  character  of  its  fourth  section, — the  section 
which  would  touch  Lord  Salisbury,  if,  indeed,  he  did  attempt  the 
manufacture  of  any  appreciable  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  in  his 
private  laboratory.  But  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  pointed 
out  that  no  prosecution  could  take  place  under  the  Act  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  nameless  owners  of  dynamite  whose  motives 
it  is  impossible  to  prove,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  take 
vague  powers,  though  it  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  use 
them  with  the  utmost  discretion, — Sir  R.  Cross  gave  way  at 
once,  and  even  entreated  the  House  not  to  diminish  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Government  for  a  measure  adopted  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  their  advice,  by  resisting  any  of  its  clauses.  When 
the  Bill,  thus  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  Lower  House 
within  something  like  an  hour,  came  up  to  the  Lords,  the  last 
thing  which  anybody  expected  was  that  it  would  find  its  most 
bitter  assailant  in  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  It  was  a 
measure  which,  had  the  Tories  been  in  power,  they  might 
have  proposed  with  some  hesitation  to  the  Liberals,  knowing 
how  constitutionally  reluctant  Liberals  are  to  grant  very  large 
and  vague  powers  to  any  Administration,  even  for  the  better 
protection  of  life  and  property.  But  it  was  a  measure  against 
which  nobody  dreamt  that  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
arbitrary  nobles  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  to  whom  all 
those  who  are  rich  and  arbitrary  look  to  denounce  fiercely 
the  democratic  assailants  of  wealth  and  power,  would  take 
up  the  cudgels.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury  accused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  availing  themselves  of  a  popular  panic  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  excusing  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  a  trick 
on  the  usages  of  Parliament.  Me  believe  that  the  few  Con¬ 
servative  Peers  present  felt  as  if  a  c  hasm  had  opened  suddenly 
at  their  feet  when  they  saw  how  nea  they  had  been  to  making 
a  supreme  leader  of  the  man  who  thus  attacked  a  measure 
z  after  their  own  hearts,  What  did  these  Conservatives  think  of 


Lord  R.  Churchill’s  prophesying,  after  they  had  listened  to  Lon\ 
Salisbury’s  plea  for  the  liberty  of  dynamite,  as  they  read  anrt 
re-read  Lord  Randolph's  assertions  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
Arrears  Bill,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Oaths  or  Affirmation, 
Lord  Salisbury  had  been  right  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
wrong  ?  They  must  have  impatiently  asked  themselves  what 
either  Arrears  Bills  or  Affirmation  Bills  matter,  com¬ 
pared  with  power  to  put  down  these  attempts  to  blow 
up  London,  and  compared  with  the  indecency  of  a 
Tory  leader  personally  attacking  the  Government  of  the 
day  for  frankly  asking  the  power  it  needs  to  put  them 
down.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  certainly  very  unlucky. 
His  suggestion  that  the  “  liberal  use  of  dynamite,” — Lord 
Randolph  does  not  spell  “  liberal  ”  with  a  capital  letter,  but  he 
evidently  intended  to  play  upon  that  meaning  of  the  word, — 
might  produce  some  vast  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party,  who  might  be  induced  to  meet  dynamite  by  proposing 
revolution,  showed  a  real  instinct  of  what  was  in  the  wind, 
though  a  perverted  instinct.  He  scented  danger,  but  he 
scented  it  from  the  wrong  quarter.  It  was  the  Tory  leader  of  his 
own  heart  who  was  meditating  a  liberal  use  of  dynamite  for  the 
better  guidance  of  the  Tory  party, — who  was  meditating  the 
coup  of  blowing  up  his  own  reputation  by  an  explosion  in 
favour  of  Explosives. 

After  this,  it  is  very  little  use  discussing  who  may  have 
been  right  and  who  wrong  in  relation  to  the  Oath  or  Anima¬ 
tion  question,  or  in  relation  to  the  Arrears  Bill.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  on  such  good  authority,  what,  however,  was 
pretty  well  known  before,  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
originally  sided  with  the  Government  on  the  Bradlaugh  ques¬ 
tion,  and  was  only  brought  over  to  the  view  of  those  cham¬ 
pions  of  orthodoxy  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  and  Lord  Percy 
by  the  authority  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  interesting  to 
be  assured  that  Lord  Salisbury  wanted  to  throw  out  the 
Arrears  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  and  would  have  carried  his 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  him,  had  not  Sir  Stafford 
intervened  to  plead  for  amendments  ;  and  had  he  not  promised 
that  if  the  amendments  were  rejected,  he  would  support  Lord 
Salisbury  in  throwing  out  the  Bill.  All  these  facts 
betray,  what,  indeed,  no  one  who  knows  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  can  doubt,  that  he  understands  the  genuine  Conservatism 
of  the  country, — the  spirit  that  dislikes  change,  and  yet  is 
never  prepared  for  too  violent  a  resistance  to  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  change, — far  better  than  Lord  Salisbury.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  no  doubt,  like  all  Conservative  statesmen,  believes 
that  when  he  surrenders  the  outworks  he  is  not  surrendering 
the  citadel  itself,  but  is  going  to  make  a  strenuous  defence  in 
the  citadel.  Only  when  the  moment  comes  for  that  strenuous 
defence,  his  prudence  tells  him  that  it  is  useless,  and  he 
surrenders  the  citadel  too.  That  is  not  very  gallant  leader¬ 
ship.  But  it  is  thoroughly  Conservative  leadership.  It  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  the  timid  party  like,  and  what  they 
are,  on  the  whole  accustomed  to.  Lord  Salisbury  does  not 
belong  to  the  timid  party,  and  does  not  in  the  least  under¬ 
stand  them.  He  belongs  to  the  raging  party,  the  party  that 
would  smite  democracy  hip  and  thigh,  if  it  could,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba,  but  that  if  it  could  not,  would  welcome  de¬ 
struction  on  itself,  rather  than  not  express  its  passionate  detesta¬ 
tion  of  democracy  in  a  pitched  battle,  however  disastrous.  He- 
is  the  Coriolanus  of  our  day ;  and  no  doubt,  part  of  his  interest 
in  dynamite  is  a  sort  of  dumb  sympathy  with  restrained  and 
captive  violence  such  as  that  which  burns  within  his  own  soul.  A 
devotee  of  political  epilepsy  like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  may 
well  fix  on  Lord  Salisbury  as  his  trusted  leader.  But  the  true 
Conservative  party,  which  dislikes  nothing  more  intensely  than 
political  epilepsy,  will  not  follow  him.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  an  easy  game  to  play,  which  consists  chiefly  in  holding  his 
tongue,  and  letting  his  rival  ruin  his  own  cause.  The  fiasco  of 
Monday  night  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  We  take  it  that, 
after  that,  Lord  Salisbury  has  about  as  much  chance  of  being 
recognised  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Conservative  Party  as 
O’Donovan  Rossa  himself. 


THE  REASONS  FOR  PAYING-OFF  DEBT. 

T  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  arguments  for  paying-off 
English  Debt,  for  there  is  more  latent  distaste  for  Mr. 
Childers’  proposals  in  that  direction  than  their  reception  in 
Parliament  would  indicate.  Everybody  accepts  them,  but 
everybody  does  not  like  them  ;  and  if  the  electors  were,  as  in 
France,  the  Fundholders,  the  resistance  might  speedily  be  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  opposition,  which  as  yet  is  hardly  overt,  comes 
from  two  classes.  A  good  many  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Hubbard, 
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-we  see,  has  made  himself  the  spokesman,  question  whether 
the  payment  of  Debt  is  really  as  beneficial  to  the  country 
as  the  remission  of  taxes.  You  pay  off  an  obligation, 
they  say,  to  the  extent  of  a  million  a  year,  and  that  money 
stays  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  ;  but  if  you  remit  a  tax  of 
&  million,  the  money  also  stays,  and  so,  in  addition,  does  all 
the  profit  from  the  fresh  trade  produced  by  every  remission. 
If  the  tea-duty  is  taken  off,  for  example,  the  poor  benefit  by 
the  reduced  cost  of  their  tea,  and,  in  addition,  the  exporter,  the 
importer,  the  shipowner,  and  the  distributing  shopkeeper  benefit 
by  the  increased  consumption.  That  argument  quite  carries 
away  some  men,  who  forget  that,  apart  altogether  from  the 
general  reasons  of  State  policy,  which  we  give  below,  every 
remission  of  a  tax  tends,  in  the  first  instance,  to  benefit  a  class, 
the  traders;  while  every  reduction  of  Debt  directly  relieves  the 
whole  community,  which  is  not  only  taxed  for  the  Debt,  but  is 
answerable  for  its  security.  There  might,  of  course,  be  a  tax 
so  bad  in  principle  or  oppressive  in  its  incidence,  that  no  re¬ 
duction  of  Debt  could  be  as  valuable  as  the  remission  of  the 
impost ;  but,  unless  we  consider  tobacco  a  necessity,  or  believe 
the  Income-tax  to  be  deducted  from  the  wage-paying  fund, 
instead  of  the  fund  for  buying  superfluities — as  is  now  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  true — no  such  tax  can  be  said  to  re¬ 
main.  Those  who  oppose  reduction  of  Debt  on  this  ground 
are  not,  however,  so  formidable  as  those  who  dislike  it 
on  another.  These  are  the  whole  body  of  Trustees,  in¬ 
cluding  Corporations  like  the  Hospitals,  timid  investors,  and 
men  interested  in  Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  and  all  the 
concerns  which  must  place  large  sums  in  securities  at  once 
safe  and  saleable  at  short  notice.  They  know  perfectly  well 
the  first  secret  of  ’Change — that,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  Debt,  the  quantity  of  Consols  bought  and  sold  is  very  small 
indeed  ;  they  see  that  Two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Stock  mounts 
with  the  steadiness  of  mercury  in  fine  weather,  and  they  fear 
that  with  the  heavy  and  continuous  purchases  arranged  by  Mr. 
Childers,  Consols  will  speedily  reach  the  point — 105,  we  believe 
— at  which  conversion  becomes  a  financial  certainty.  They  see 
a  gaunt  spectre  before  them,  a  National  Stock  yielding  only  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  with  a  subsidiary  Stock  behind  that  yield¬ 
ing  only  two  ;  and  they  ask,  with  deep  sighs,  half  of  alarm 
and  half  of  fatness,  what,  then,  will  be  the  use  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  cash  ?  Every  safe  investment  sympathises  with 
Consols,  their  great  old  rival,  Land,  is  terribly  out  of  favour, 
and  it  seems  possible  that  2  per  cent,  may,  within  ten  years, 
be  for  the  time  a  usual  minimum  dividend.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  smile,  but  in  every  country  except  England  and 
America  this  odd  fear — a  fear,  in  truth,  lest  one’s  credit 
should  be  too  good — weighs  heavily  on  Treasuries,  preventing 
operations  of  great  profit  to  the  taxpayer.  In  France  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Treasury  is  at  this  moment  paying  £2,250,000  a 
year  more  than  it  need,  from  a  fear  that  the  peasant  holders 
of  the  Fives  will  be  enraged  if  they  are  suddenly  paid  off,  or 
offered  Fours. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  danger  from  this  fear  in  England, 
where  the  notion  of  taxing  the  people  for  a  needless  payment 
to  Fundholders  would  be  scouted  ;  but  still  it  operates  silently, 
and  it  is  well  every  now  and  then  to  state  the  great  reasons 
for  paying  Debt.  One  distinctly  is  a  moral  one,  that  if  we 
have  borrowed  foolishly  or  lavishly — and  we  have  undoubtedly 
done  both,  though  not  on  our  grandfathers’  scale — we  ought 
to  pay  off  our  own  Debt,  if  we  can,  and  not  burden  posterity 
for  ever.  Posterity  is  justly  liable  for  any  cost  of  insurance, 
but  not  in  the  same  degree  for  the  cost  of  blundering.  Of 
course,  it  must  pay,  just  as  the  son  of  a  drunkard  must  pay 
for  his  father’s  drunkenness ;  but  the  liability  is  more  an 
affliction  than  a  duty.  Another  reason,  a  temporary  one,  is 
the  certainty  that,  as  gold  is  becoming  appreciated— we  wish 
Mr.  Goschen  would  give  us  a  better  word — the  Debt  must, 
while  that  process  continues,  press  more  heavily,  the 
interest  on  Consols  being  guaranteed  in  gold.  A  third 
argument  is  the  strong  probability  that  this  generation  is 
eating  too  greedily  of  the  great  cake,  its  territorial  fortune. 
We  may  be  exhausting  the  soil,  we  are  certainly  exhausting 
the  woods,  the  quarries,  and  the  brick-fields,  and  we  shall 
shortly  be  exhausting  the  coal-mines.  There  may  be  remedies 
for  this,  for  we  do  not  know  what  science  will  do  for  us, — if 
we  could  store  the  electricity  developed,  for  instance,  by  the 
tide,  we  might  almost  dispense  with  coal, — but  the  probability 
of  exhaustion  is  great  enough  to  be  considered,  as  is  also  the 
chance  that  emigration  may  at  no  distant  date  deplete  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Ireland.  There  is 
no  present  danger,  for  the  emigrants,  though  they  carry 
away  energy,  leave  room  for  those  left  behind  to  use 


their  energies  in;  but  a  large  reduction  of  population 
would  make  the  Debt  a  much  more  serious  weight.  We 
should  stagger  under  it,  if  we  were  only  twenty  millions, 
with  a  soil  pining  for  a  period  of  recuperation,  and  producing, 
therefore,  poor  crops, — a  state  of  affairs  which  many  keen 
observers  believe  to  have  already  arrived  in  Ireland.  To  pay 
off  Debt  under  such  circumstances  is  only  wise,  as  wise  as  it 
would  be  in  a  landlord  who  expected  a  fall  of  rents  to  clear  off 
his  mortgages  while  his  income  remained  at  its  high  level. 
Englishmen  hardly  feel  the  taxes  just  now — the  true  secret  of 
the  tendency  to  increased  Estimates — and  they  should  utilise 
their  prosperity  to  reduce  the  burdens  on  their  future. 

The  grand  reason  for  paying  Debt  is,  however,  none  of 
these,  but  a  very  different  one.  We  want  to  strengthen  the 
credit  of  the  State,  as  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  Insurances. 
That  Credit  is,  in  truth,  a  gigantic  force,  which  enables 
England  even  now  to  maintain  her  position  in  the  world  without 
a  conscription,  and  which  may  hereafter  enable  her  to  undertake 
great  schemes  for  the  internal  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
ability  to  raise  huge  sums  at  once  rapidly  and  cheaply  is  the 
steam-power  in  our  engine.  The  Continent  smiles  at  our 
Army,  but  does  not  want  to  provoke  us,  because  it  knows  that 
it  could  be  quintupled  for  defence  without  the  Treasury 
quaking.  A  hundred  millions  a  year  would  give  us  a  million 
of  men,  and  we  could  spend  that  for  five  years,  and  still  be 
burdened  only  with  an  extra  fourpence  on  the  Income-tax  and 
threepence  a  pound  on  sugar.  That  is  a  brutal  form  of  stating 
the  truth,  but  it  is  a  truth  ;  and  in  the  truth,  which  becomes 
more  true  with  every  payment  of  Debt,  is  the  most  potent 
application  of  the  principle  of  Insurance.  We  have  not  to  pay 
the  money,  because  we  could  pay  it.  If  any  one  doubts  that, 
let  him  look  at  the  position  of  the  United  States.  That 
grand  Republic  has  no  Fleet,  and  on  the  water  could  hardly 
fight  Spain.  But  she  has  reduced  her  Debt  by  strenuous 
paying  to  a  trifling  amount,  barely  ten  millions  a  year,  and 
every  one  knows  that  if  she  wanted  a  fleet  to  blow  Spain  out 
of  the  water,  or  to  contest  the  seas  with  us,  she  would  buy  and 
build  one  in  twelve  months.  Her  payment  of  her  Debt  is  an 
insurance  not  only  against  defeat,  but  against  attack.  Nor  is 
this  all.  If  there  is  one  movement  in  modern  society  which 
is  gaining  in  distinctness,  startling  distinctness,  it  is  that 
which  impels  the  whole  community  to  use  its  aggregate  force 
for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering  masses  at  its  base.  Call  it 
Socialism,  or  any  nickname  you  please,  but  the  impulse  is  there. 
At  this  moment,  England  has  given  sixty  millions, — the  capital 
value  of  the  permanent  tax  of  three  millions, — for  the  education 
of  the  Poor.  At  this  moment,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Tory  chief, 
not  the  Liberal,  has  publicly  stated  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  State  to  assist  in  rehousing  the  body  of  the  people,  that 
is,  practically  to  rebuild,  or  repair,  or  improve  the  majority 
of  the  six  million  houses  in  the  country,  a  task  of  appall¬ 
ing  extent.  It  is  certain  that  not  only  will  such  pro¬ 
positions  continue  to  be  made,  but  that  some  of  them, 
once  reduced  to  solid  plans,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
carried  out.  The  Democracy  will  not  live  in  wretchedness, 
if  it  can  be  comfortable  without  plunder.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  this  movement  shall  be  ruinously  costly,  that  is, 
shall  involve  such  taxation  as  will  make  industry  languish, 
or  shall  bo  comparatively  cheap,  will  depend  in  the  long-run 
on  State  credit,  and  that  is  dependent  on  payment  of  the 
Debt.  Suppose,  again  to  put  the  matter  with  brutal  distinct¬ 
ness,  it  took  a  loan  of  £500,000,000  to  repair  the  lacunae  in 
our  civilisation,  the  bad  housing  of  the  people  being  one  of 
them.  What  would  that  cost  in  dividend  ?  At  present,  pro¬ 
bably  four  per  cent.,  or  £20,000,000  a  year  ;  but,  if  conversion 
could  be  effected,  and  a  Two  per  Cent.  Loan  be  started,  it 
might  be  only  three  per  cent.,  or  only  £15,000,000.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Childers’  principle  would  have  increased  the 
potency  of  the  State  for  social  improvement,  as  well  as  for 
battle,  by  one-fourth,  a  calculation  which  is  possibly  in  excess 
of  present  truth,  but  which  will  bring  the  actual  truth  home  to 
all  minds.  That  truth  is,  that  not  only  is  every  hundred 
millions  we  pay  off  available  for  future  expenditure,  but  avail¬ 
able  at  a  lower  rate,  the  investors  thinking  the  State  promise 
still  more  secure.  In  other  words,  if  we  could  gradually  pay 
the  whole  Debt  off,  the  Kingdom  could  raise  a  thousand 
millions  for  any  beneficial  or  needful  purpose,  and  then  be  no 
more  burdened  than  it  is  now.  We  despair  of  conveying  to 
our  readers  an  accurate  imrression  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
force,  for  a  mouth-filling  phrase  like  a  thousand  millions — 
though  it  is  only  two-thiFa's  of  the  French  Debt — is,  except  to 
financiers,  beyond  realisation  ;  but  perhaps  this  will  give  them 
some  idea  of  it : — The  power  to  raise  a  thousand  millions  means 
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the  power  to  employ  a  million  of  workers  or  fighters  at  £1  a  week 
for  twenty  years.  Of  course,  the  Debt  will  not  be  paid,  though 
the  Americans  are  setting  such  an  example ;  but  Mr.  Childers’s 
heavy  blows  at  it, which  he  would  redouble  if  the  Representatives 
encouraged  him,  do  proportionately  store  up  new  force  for  the 
State,  which  Parliament  may  in  twenty  years  employ  in 
furthering  great  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Socialism,  as  usually  explained,  we  distrust 
utterly.  A  man  in  health  should  either  earn  his  own  living 
or  go  where  he  can  do  it,  not  pillage  his  neighbours  ;  but  that 
the  community  can  make  this  earning  easier,  by  securing 
certain  conditions  of  civilisation  at  the  general  expense,  we 
make  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
Socialism,  but  if  the  English  were  a  non-subscribing  people, 
like  the  French  and  Irish,  a  State-supported  Hospital  for 
Accidents  would  have  to  be  set  up  in  each  great  city.  All 
the  chatter  in  the  world  about  paying  for  one’s  own  broken 
bones  would  not  hinder  that  work  one  week. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

THE  discussion  which  has  been  raging  this  week  upon  the 
Continent  as  to  the  alleged  Tripartite  Treaty  between 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon 
Prince  Bismarck's  present  policy,  and  on  the  situation  of 
France.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  binding  the  three  States  together  in  a  defensive  league 
against  any  attack  from  France,  or  France  at  the  head  of  a 
coalition.  It  was  from  the  beginning  certain  that  Reuter’s 
telegram  of  last  week,  with  its  official  form  and  simple 
directness  of  statement,  either  emanated  from  the  Italian 
Ministry,  or  was  sanctioned  by  them,  as  otherwise  it  would 
never  have  got  over  the  Italian  wires.  Continental 
Governments,  fortunately,  do  not  allow  semi-official  cor¬ 
porations  like  “  Reuter’s  ”  and  the  “  Agence  Havas  ”  to 
publish  statements  of  that  kind,  statements  which  might 
produce  a  breach  of  international  relations,  at  their  own 
discretion.  If  they  did,  the  fortunes  of  all  fundholders,  and 
perhaps  the  peace  of  the  world,  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a 
cosmopolitan  group  of  acute  speculators,  whose  agents  know 
exactly  how  news  will  affect  the  markets.  The  denials  instantly 
made  signified  little,  the  governing  theory  of  foreign  diplomatists 
being  that  if  you  have  a  right  to  keep  a  Treaty  secret,  you 
have  ex  necessitate  a  right  to  deny  its  existence  ;  and  now  the 
form  of  denial  has  been  given  up.  The  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy,  S.  Mancini,  has  admitted  in  Parliament,  while  employ¬ 
ing  all  forms  of  politeness  towards  France,  that  there  is  an 
agreement  which,  in  his  judgment,  will  tend  to  make  Italy 
more  secure ;  and  an  “  eminent  Italian  ”  in  Paris,  obviously  not 
an  independent  personage,  has  explained  to  the  Daily  News  the 
object  for  which  it  has  been  made.  The  Government  of  Vienna 
has  suddenly  stopped  some  costly  preparations  it  was  making 
for  the  additional  defence  of  its  southern  frontier,  and  is  slowly 
moving  garrisons  from  the  south  to  the  east ;  while  in  Berlin, 
Prince  Bismarck  has  spoken  for  himself,  in  the  North-German 
Gazette.  In  an  article  admitted  to  be  directly  inspired,  that 
journal  points  out  that  the  interests  of  the  three  Powers  compel 
an  alliance,  inasmuch  as  all  must  be  endangered  if  one  were 
defeated,  and  allows  that  the  three  Courts  have  simul¬ 
taneously  perceived  wherein  their  interest  lies.  In  fact, 
though  a  formal  reticence  is  still  preserved,  in  order 
to  avoid  international  questioning,  the  fact  of  an  agreement 
is  conceded,  and  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Treaty  or  of  an 
accepted  memorandum  matters  little.  That  it  is  unwritten 
we  do  not  believe,  for  there  are  no  facts  more  constantly  pre¬ 
sent  to  Prince  Bismarck  than  his  master’s  age  and  his  own 
broken  health,  and  he  would  not  leave  either  Rome  or  Vienna 
the  chance  of  denying  hereafter  that  she  was  bound  in 
honour  to  support  Germany.  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
agreement  little  is  said,  but  Reuter’s  original  account  was 
plainly  either  an  official  lie  or  an  official  truth,  and  was 
most  probably  the  latter.  At  all  events,  the  drift  of  the 
agreement  may  safely  be  taken  to  be  that,  if  France  at¬ 
tacks  either  Germany,  or  Austria,  or  Italy,  the  remaining  two 
Powers  shall  defend  the  attacked  one  ;  and  that  if  Russia  alone 
attacks  either,  the  other  two  shall  either  assist  or  remain 
benevolently  neutral.  Prince  Bismarck  has,  in  fact,  bound 
Central  Europe,  from  Koenigsberg  to  Naples,  into  a  single 
defensive  league,  so  strong  in  men  and  organisation  that  attack 
on  it  would  be  almost  an  act  of  madness.  The  combined 
rpierman  and  Austrian  armies,  two  millions  strong,  are  set 
absolutely  free,  without  dread  even  of  a  diversion  from  the 
Italian  side.  No  Power  not  carried  away  by  a  Revolutionary 


mania  would  risk  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  So  long  as 
this  agreement  continues,  and  is  not  transmuted  into  an  offen¬ 
sive  league,  Europe  is  safe  from  war,  except  under  one  contin¬ 
gency.  A  Revolutionary  party  may  master  either  France  or 
Russia  and  pour  over  the  frontier,  carrying  an  idea  before  its 
armies,  as  happened  in  1793.  Such  an  occurrence  might 
dissolve  all  combinations,  but  though  possible,  it  is  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  for  the  present  there 
is  peace, — armed,  burdensome,  and  costly  peace,  but  still 
peace. 

The  state  of  affairs  now  admitted,  and  commented  on  in 
France  with  extreme  though  natural  acrimony,  has  been  for 
some  time  suspected,  and  we  turn  with  fresher  interest  to  the 
arguments  which  have  produced  it.  These  are  not,  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  fears  of  a  Revolution  in  France,  but  fears 
of  a  Restoration.  Prince  Bismarck  has  a  low  idea  of  popular 
forces ;  he  thinks,  like  a  true  Prussian,  that  they  are  always  weak 
for  war,  and  he  avows  in  the  North- German  Gazette ,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  that  he  has  no  dread  of  France  while  she  is 
still  Republican.  Her  institutions  bind  her,  he  says,  to  keep 
the  peace.  He  does  not  believe,  in  fact,  that  she  will  be  able 
to  go  to  war,  and  he  says  so  with  a  crude  frankness  which  has 
almost  put  the  Republican  journalists  of  Paris  beside  them¬ 
selves.  They  cannot  bear  to  be  told  that  Republicanism 
means  weakness  abroad,  and  they  would  like  to  march  to  Berlin, 
just  to  show  Monarchists  that  Republics  can  fight,  if  they 
please.  Their  anger  is  a  little  unreasonable,  as  Prince 
Bismarck  has  expressed  the  same  opinion  before ;  but  it 
is  accentuated  by  his  avowal  of  another  and  a  new  belief.  He 
thinks  the  French  Republic  in  dangei-,  and  that  not  from  the 
Extremists,  but  from  the  Royalists.  He  expects,  he  hints,  to 
see  a  King  in  France  who  must  rely  upon  the  Army  and  the 
Clericals,  and  who  will,  if  it  is  humanly  possible,  declare  war 
either  upon  Germany  or  Italy.  The  claim  of  the  new  monarch 
to  his  throne  will  be  the  revival  of  French  ascendancy  in 
Europe.  The  Italians  are  under  the  same  apprehension.  Their 
statesmen  think  the  Republic  has  failed  because  its  Ministers 
change  so  rapidly,  and  expect  its  successor  to  be  a  King. 
Indeed,  the  “  eminent  Italian  ”  who  instructs  the  Daily 
News ,  and  who  is  plainly  acquainted  with  the  arguments 
which  move  his  own  Court  and  Berlin,  affirms  that 
the  leading  Generals  of  the  French  Army  have  an 
understanding  among  themselves  that  the  Monarchy  shall  be 
restored.  In  this  event,  he  says  Italy  would  at  once  have  to 
dread  invasion  for  the  restoration  of  Rome  to  the  Papal  Chair, 
and  of  course  Europe  would  be  in  flames.  No  date  for  this 
action  of  the  Generals  is  mentioned,  but  a  remark  made  by 
M.  Ferry,  during  the  debate  on  the  Expulsion  Bill,  that  the 
Comte  de  Paris  would  be  a  “  formidable  personage  ”  when  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  died,  suggests  that  this  is  the  contingency 
that  the  Generals  are  supposed  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
to  await. 

All  this  seems  to  us  rather  dreamy,  but  the  dream  is  one  of 
a  kind  which  may  weigh  heavily  both  with  Prince  Bismarck 
and  King  Humbert.  The  latter  probably  inherits  his  father’s 
dread  of  the  Roman  Question  as  the  one  serious  danger  of  the 
new  Monarchy,  while  the  former  has  been  consistent  all  through. 
He  cannot  conceive  that  a  Republic  can  be  strong,  or  that 
“an  Army  ”  can  mean  anything  but  its  General  Officers.  He, 
therefore,  though  expecting  peace  while  the  Republic  lasts, 
disbelieves  in  its  lasting,  and  he  may  very  well  think  he  knows 
that  the  General  Officers  in  France  are  both  discontented  and  in¬ 
clined  to  Monarchy.  His  two  data — that  the  Republic  will  not 
last,  and  that  Generals  are  the  Army — being  granted,  his  policy 
is  clear  enough  ;  and  it  is  as  to  his  data,  if  anywhere,  that  he  is 
making  mistakes.  We  believe  he  is  making  them.  We  ques¬ 
tion  the  grounds  for  his  belief  that  the  Republic  will  fall,  and 
deny  entirely  that  the  French  General  Officers  are  equivalent 
to  the  Army  of  France.  The  latter  assumption  was  disposed 
of  when  Marshal  MacMahon  resigned,  for,  but  that  he  knew 
that  a  coup  d’etat  would  produce  “  war  in  the  barracks,” 
he  would  have  retained  the  Presidency.  The  French 
Generals  will  not  face  that  danger,  and  if  they  will 
not,  they  must  wait  till  the  peasants  and  artisans  who 
fill  the  ranks  weary  of  the  Republic.  Where  is  the  sign 
of  that  ?  The  peasantry  are  so  content  that  they  hardly 
care  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  scarcely  know  the  names  of  the 
Ministers  whom  the  National  Assembly  chooses  to  set  up.  So 
far  from  their  sympathising  in  the  rage  at  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  is  supposed  to  influence  the  Army,  they  notoriously 
abandoned  Gambetta  for  fear  he  should  go  to  war,  and  would 
turn  out  any  Chamber  which  embarked  on  a  policy  of  enter¬ 
prise.  They  refused  even  to  permit  action  in  Egypt.  Their 
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feeling  may  change,  of  course,  but  till  it  changes  it  must  sway 
the  private  soldiery  ;  and  if  it  did  change,  why  should  they  turn 
to  a  King?  Because,  Prince  Bismarck  will  say,  he  alone  could  give 
them  the  needful  military  strength.  That  is  his  view,  and  it 
may  be  a  true  one — we  do  not  think  so — but  it  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  view  of  French  Republicans.  Their  belief, 
certainly  justified  by  their  history  and  by  the  example  of  1870, 
is  that  a  Republic  has  more  energy  than  a  Monarchy,  that  the 
People  can  find  a  better  General  than  a  King  can,  and  that  if 
they  are  to  fight,  they  had  better  fight  under  a  Dictatorship. 
Had  Gambetta  lived,  it  is  to  him  they  would  have  turned,  and 
French  capacity  did  not  die  with  Gambetta.  We  see  nothing 
even  plausible  in  Prince  Bismarck’s  view,  while  its  expression 
will  undoubtedly  produce  two  grand  results.  The  peasantry  will 
be  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  Republic  means  peace 
and  the  Monarchy  war,  while  the  Republicans  will  be  more 
angrily  zealous  than  ever  to  place  men  of  their  own  opinions 
at  the  head  of  the  great  military  divisions.  The  Prince  has 
made  the  Monarchy  and  its  adherents  alike  “  suspect,”  and 
has  so  far  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  realisation  of 
his  own  dream.  He  may,  of  course,  retort  that  this  is  what 
he  wishes,  but  he  must  not  complain  if  increased  belief  in 
his  patriotism  is  accompanied  by  decreased  belief  in  his 
.sagacity. 


THE  NEW  ASPECT  OF  THE  AFFIRMATION  BILL. 

NE  are  not  particularly  well  pleased — except  so  far  as  the 
change  promises  a  speedier,  though  a  scantier  measure 
of  justice — with  the  decision  of  the  Government  that  what 
as  called  the  retrospective  action  of  the  Affirmation  Bill  is 
to  be  dropped.  If  it  is  just  to  allow  any  constituency  to  elect 
whom  they  will  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
imposing  on  the  person  chosen  any  theological  test,  it  is 
clearly  just  to  insist  that,  when  once  he  has  been  thus  chosen, 
— hateful  as  we  regard  some  of  his  convictions  and  some  of  his 
denials, — he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  imposing  on  him  any  such  test,  and  with¬ 
out  subjecting  him  to  special  disabilities  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  been  franker  with  the  House  of  Commons  than  many 
of  his  brother-Members.  The  Clergy  seem  to  us  to  have  got 
into  their  heads  the  very  unmanly  and  immoral  idea  that  if 
you  can  find  the  means  of  politically  plaguing  an  Atheist  of 
immoral  opinions,  you  ought  to  do  so,  even  though  you  cannot 
justif}r  on  any  principle  the  course  you  pursue.  Nobody  pretends 
that  a  genuine  theistic  test  ought  to  be  elaborated  and  en¬ 
forced  on  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nobody  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  present  Oath  was  imposed  in  order  to  play  the 
part  of  such  a  test,  or  that  it  could  be  defended  on  principle 
if  it  had  been  imposed  for  that  purpose.  And  yet,  all  those 
who  argue  against  the  Affirmation  Bill,  argue  that  it  is  right 
to  take  advantage  of  a  sheer  political  accident,  which  no  one 
asks  us  to  erect  into  a  permanent  barrier,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  an  objectionable  Member  outside  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  We  confess  that  that  seems  to  us  a  very  petty  sort  of 
political  injustice.  We  could  say  a  great  deal  in  favour  of 
making  one  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  books  the  ground  for  expelling 
him  from  the  House  of  Commons.  We  can  say  nothing 
at  all  in  favour  of  the  spiteful  advantage  which  the  pseudo¬ 
religious  party  have  taken  of  his  frankness  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  keep  him  out  of  his  seat  by  a  side-wind.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  often  light  to  smite  evil  as  evil.  But 
we  deny  that  it  is  ever  right  to  deny  to  a  man  in  whom 
we  find  evil,  simply  because  we  find  that  evil  in  him,  the 
full  advantage  of  the  general  principles  which  we  have  laid 
down  for  all  Englishmen  alike.  We  therefore  take  no  pleasure 
at  all  in  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  follow  a  precedent 
in  itself  tainted  with  the  same  kind  of  injustice,  by  refusing 
retrospective  effect  to  the  Affirmation  Bill.  The  only  result 
of  that  refusal  is  that  it  will  put  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  the  expense 
of  seeking  a  new  election,  and  will  give  his  opponents  one 
more  chance  of  defeating  him  at  the  poll, — unfairly,  as  it 
fleems  to  us,  in  both  cases.  Nothing  would  please  us  better 
•than  to  see  Mr.  Bradlaugh  defeated  at  the  poll,  if  his  seat 
had  been  vacated  through  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  which 
vacate  seats.  But  we  feel  more  keenly  any  deliberate  unfairness 
to  one  whose  principles  we  condemn  so  strongly  as  we  con¬ 
demn  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s,  than  we  should,  feel  it  towards  a  man 
whom  we  could  admire  and  revere.  There  is  nothing 
which  seem3  to  us  more  obligatory  than  to  be  scrupulously 
just  in  our  treatment  of  those  whom  we  dislike  and 
condemn. 

Still,  the  effect  of  the  new  departure  is  undoubtedly  this, 


— that  the  Conservatives,  instead  of  being  able  for  the 
future  to  call  the  Affirmation  Bill  a  Bradlaugh  Relief 
Bill,  ought,  if  they  were  but  just,  to  call  it  a  Bill 
for  compelling  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
third  election  before  taking  his  seat.  Considering  that 
no  one  pleads  for  a  genuine  theistic  test  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  that  no  one  supposes  that  such  a  test  is 
even  possible,  that  every  one  of  the  “  pious  ”  party  regards 
the  chance  of  keeping  out  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  a  mere  wind¬ 
fall  for  them,  to  which  his  own  frankness  has  accidentally 
exposed  him,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that,  far  from 
being  a  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill,  this  is  a  Bill  for  imposing  a 
mild  species  of  pains  and  penalties  on  a  particular  atheist  who 
happened  to  have  confided  his  state  of  mind  to  the  House. 
We  quite  admit  that  the  precedent  drawn  from  the  reluct¬ 
ant  relief  afforded  to  Roman  Catholics  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  covers  exactly  the  same  ground.  Only 
we  should  say  that  there  also  injustice  was  done, 
owing  to  the  exceeding  parsimony  with  which  English 
religion  usually  deals  out  justice  to  those  whom  it  has 
formerly  thought  it  its  duty  to  withstand.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
the  elected  Roman  Catholic  candidate  of  1829,  was  elected 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  indeed, 
because  of  his  Roman  Catholicism  ;  and  to  put  him  to  the 
necessity  of  appealing  again  to  his  constituents  to  say  that 
they  would  elect  him  none  the  less  willingly  because  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  accorded  to  him  a  tardy  and  scanty  justice, 
was  to  our  mind  simply  unfair.  And  so  with  Mr.  Brad¬ 
laugh.  Northampton,  no  doubt,  had  the  bad-taste  to 

elect  him  in  great  measure  because  of  his  well-known  denial 
of  faith  in  a  God,  and  it  would  be  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  anybody  voted  for  him  so  long  as  the  Oath  stood  in  his 
way,  who  would  refuse  to  vote  for  him  after  the  obstacle  had 
been  removed.  At  least,  if  any  such  there  were,  they  certainly 
deserved  to  have  no  new  chance  of  rejecting  him,  for  they  knew 
that  the  House  itself  might  at  any  time  admit  him  to  take  the 
oath,  if  the  majority  should  be  disposed  so  to  do.  We  think 
that  both  in  1829  and  now,  the  election  validly  made,  and  to 
which  effect  could  not  be  given  only  because  the  oath  could 
not  be  taken,  should  have  been  accepted,  so  soon  as  the 
special  difficulty  was  removed.  However,  the  Government 
have  decided  otherwise,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  their  deci¬ 
sion  will  much  facilitate  the  passing  of  a  good  Bill,  though 
not  the  Bill  which  we  should  have  preferred.  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  takes  away  the  last  excuse  which  any  one  not 
desirous  of  imposing  a  strict  Theistic  test  can  offer  for 
opposing  it.  Even  the  House  of  Lords  will  hardly  venture 
to  refuse  the  House  of  Commons  the  power  of  accepting  an 
affirmation  instead  of  an  oath,  from  those  who  regard  the 
affirmation  as  equally  obligatory  on  them  and  as  a  more  veracious 
expression  of  their  true  mind.  At  least,  if  the  Peers  do  choose 
to  make  a  great  constitutional  question  of  the  oath,  it  is  clear 
that  they  must,  in  common  consistency,  alter  the  oath  itself, 
and  do  whatever  they  can  to  preyent  its  being  taken,  as  it  has 
so  often  been  taken,  by  Agnostics,  Secularists,  Positivists,  and 
Indifferentists, — in  fact,  by  men  to  whom  religious  questions 
have  never  been  serious  questions  in  any  sense,  and  who  have 
repeated  the  oath  just  as  they  would  stand  up  at  grace, 
just  to  conform  to  a  convention  which  did  not  interest  them 
sufficiently  to  dispose  them  to  challenge  or  resist  it.  If  the 
Oath  is,  in  future,  to  be  a  bulwark  of  Theism,  it  must  be 
a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  what  it  has  been.  And 
this,  we  think,  even  the  House  of  Lords  must  recognise, 
should  they  feel  disposed  to  throw  out  the  Affirmation 
Bill.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  retrospective  clause  is  this, — that  incom¬ 
plete  justice  speedily  granted  is  often  a  great  deal  better  than 
complete  justice  long  deferred  ;  and  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  retrospective  clause  will  undoubtedly  make  the  Bill 
a  great  deal  easier  to  pass,  though  not  so  complete  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  political  justice  of  the  case  when  once  it  is 
passed. 


THE  GRAND  COMMITTEES. 
npilE  important  experiment  of  delegating  the  detailed  work 
JL  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Grand  Committees  has 
now  been  on  trial  for  a  week.  The  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade  meet  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Law  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  members  of  the  two  Committees  are  placed  as  nearly 
a3  possible  on  an  equality’.  Each  Committee  has  to  give  up  a 
morning  and  a  Government  night ;  each  will  enjoy  the 
comparative  leisure  of  a  morning  and  a  private  Member’s 
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night.  The  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  came 
off  a  little  the  worst,  because  Supply  is  usually  taken  on 
a  Friday  evening,  whereas  Tuesdays  very  often  end  in  a 
count-out.  But  when  the  burdens  are  not  identical,  it  is 
impossible  to  adjust  them  with  entire  accuracy,  and  though  the 
easier  work  of  the  two  falls  to  the  Committee  on  Law,  it 
comes  upon  the  men  who,  in  other  respects,  have  most  to  do. 
The  accommodation  in  the  two  Committee  Booms  is  suffi¬ 
cient, — a  point  which  in  any  building  associated  with  the 
House  of  Commons  deserves  notice  for  its  strangeness.  At 
starting,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  obliterate  the  usual  party 
division  as  regards  seats,  the  first  move  in  this  direction  being 
appropriately  made  by  Mr.  Forster.  As  the  Bills  which  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Standing  Committees  will  be  those  into  which  party 
considerations  are  supposed  not  to  enter,  this  is  a  sensible  in¬ 
novation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  party  considerations  do  some¬ 
times  intrude  themselves  where  they  are  least  expected,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  the  end  the  gangway  of  the  Committee 
Boom  may  be  as  significant  a  division  as  the  floor  of  the  House 
itself.  There  is  but  little  room  for  Beporters,  and  the  morning 
papers  seemingly  hold  themselves  emancipated  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  reporting  the  proceedings  any  earlier  than  suits  their 
convenience.  At  least,  the  report  of  Monday’s  proceedings  did 
not  appear  in  the  Times  until  Wednesday.  On  the  whole,  this 
is  no  disadvantage.  Discussions  in  Committee  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  meant  for  the  Committee  itself,  not  for  the  outside  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  follow  the  debates  on  general 
principles,  which  are  still  reserved  to  the  full  House.  Nothing 
probably  will  more  promote  the  business  like  shortness,  which 
has  hitherto  characterised  the  meetings  of  the  Committees. 
The  members  scarcely  speak  for  five  minutes,  but  they  thresh- 
out  all  the  stronger  arguments,  till  their  debates  are  far  more 
interesting  to  read  than  those  of  the  House.  They  evidently 
mean  business,  and  they  advance  it  rapidly. 

The  first  question  that  had  to  be  decided  on  Monday 
was  the  position  and  functions  of  the  Chairman.  Ought 
he  to  regard  himself  as  the  Speaker  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  may  he  leave  the  Chair,  and  make  a  speech 
like  any  ordinary  Member  ?  The  question  is  not  one 
that  decides  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  Chairman 
declares  himself  for  or  against  an  amendment,  it  may  bring 
his  impartiality  into  suspicion.  It  is  not  often,  indeed,  that  a 
Chairman  has  the  opportunity  of  making  or  marring  an 
amendment,  but  from  time  to  time  such  an  occasion  does 
present  itself,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  undoubtedly  con¬ 
venient  that  the  Chairman  should  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chairman’s 
opinion  will  usually  be  better  worth  having  than  that  of  most 
other  Members  of  the  Committee  as  regards  the  particular 
Bill  which  is  being  considered.  Mr.  Goschen,  for  example,  is 
a  great  authority  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  if  he  is  silenced, 
as  he  wishes  to  be,  the  Committee  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
losers.  The  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for 
the  Chairman  of  each  Committee  to  be  taken  from  among  the 
less  qualified  Members  ;  but  this  would  hardly,  in  the  long- 
run,  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  Committee,  or  help  to  speed  the 
despatch  of  its  business.  All  things  considered,  we  incline  to 
think  that  Mr.  Goschen’s  view  is  needlessly  formal,  and  that 
the  advantage  of  hearing  his  opinion  on  critical  questions  over¬ 
balances  the  risk  that,  when  he  interferes  to  keep  order,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  lean  too  strongly  to  the  side  on  which  he 
has  himself  spoken.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  clear,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Chairman  ought  not  to  have  power  to  “  sum 
up.”  The  case  of  a  Judge  summing-up  the  evidence  to  a  jury 
is  not  really  parallel.  Grand  Committees  will  be  quite 
able  to  form  their  own  conclusion  upon  the  arguments 
they  have  heard,  and  what  the  Chairman  would  have 
to  lay  before  them  would  not  be  evidence  which  needs 
analysis  by  a  trained  mind,  in  order  to  show  the  true 
bearing  of  what  has  been  said,  but  opinions  which  have 
already  fulfilled,  or  failed  to  fulfil,  the  end  for  which  they 
have  been  stated.  A  Chairman’s  summing-up  would  really 
be  the  most  effective  of  all  the  speeches  on  the  side  which  he 
really  favoured,  and  it  would  be  all  the  more  effective,  because 
it  would  have  the  apparent  impartiality  of  a  Judge’s  charge. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Committee-rooms  that  the  fate 
of  the  Grand  Committees  will  be  decided.  So  long  as  a  Bill 
is  before  them,  everything  may  go  well.  The  experiment  may 
seem  to  show  that  the  details  of  a  long  and  complicated  measure 
can  now  be  settled  without  undue  delays  or  unnecessary 
chatter,  and  that  a  Standing  Committee  can  be  made  so  fair  a 
representative  of  the  best  sense  of  the  House,  as  to  make  its 
judgment  upon  matters  of  detail  more  valuable,  because  more 


intelligent,  than  that  of  the  House  itself.  But  when  all  this 
has  been  made  plain,  the  ill-considered  action  of  a  minority 
may,  unless  the  House  is  at  once  patient  and  resolute,  undo  all 
that  the  Grand  Committee  have  effected.  In  theory,  every 
point  that  has  been  fought-out  in  a  Standing  Committee  mav 
be  fought-out  again  on  the  Beport.  The  House  of  Commons, 
has  merely  delegated  its  powers  in  a  particular  stage  of  certain. 
Bills ;  it  has  not  definitely  parted  with  those  powers. 
Every  amendment  that  has  been  proposed  and  rejected  in 
the  Committee  may  be  reproposed  when  the  Committee  sub¬ 
mits  the  result  of  its  labours  to  the  House  ;  and  if  Mr.  Lowther 
is  to  be  believed,  there  will  be  some  Members  whose  high 
sense  of  duty  will  forbid  them  to  be  content  with  any  con¬ 
clusion  in  framing  which  they  have  not  had  a  hand.  On  this 
theory,  the  fact  that  a  Standing  Committee  has  spent  weeks 
on  a  Bankruptcy  Bill  must  go  for  nothing,  so  long  as  there  be 
in  the  House  a  single  country  gentleman,  Guardsman,  or 
younger  son  who  has  still  something  to  contribute  from  the 
depths  of  his  impecunious  consciousness  to  the  true  view  of 
the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  some  point  of  real  importance,  or — what  in  legislation 
comes  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing — what  a  good  many 
people  think  of  real  importance,  has  either  been  neglected  or 
too  soon  dismissed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees.  A  Member  who  makes  this  omitted  point  his  own 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  pressing  it  upon  the  Committee, 
and  his  only  chance  of  calling  attention  to  it  will  be  to  move 
an  amendment  on  the  Beport,  The  success  of  the  Grand-Com 
mittee  experiment  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
power  of  the  House  to  discourage  the  first  kind  of  reconsidera¬ 
tion,  without  discouraging  the  second.  It  must  learn  how  to 
resist  endeavours  the  object  of  which  is  not  so  much  to  alter 
the  result,  as  to  repeat  the  process  by  which  it  has  been 
reached,  and  yet  listen  willingly  to  any  honest  effort  to  show 
that  the  Committee  has  left  a  part  of  its  work  undone,  or  has 
done  it  badly.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  combination  to  secure, 
but  Grand  Committees  have  already  disappointed  so  many 
prophets  of  evil,  that  it  is  allowable  to  hope  that  this  further 
triumph  may  yet  be  in  store  for  them. 


THE  FEAE  OF  DYNAMITE. 

TRAHAT  Dynamite  should  be  greatly  dreaded  is  natural, 
-L  because  anything  which  will  destroy  great  numbers  at 
once  is  gveatly  dreaded.  The  sympathy  between  human  beings 
is  so  strong,  that  a  prospect  of  the  simultaneous  death  of  a 
large  group  creates  more  fear — or  is  it  more  agitation  ?— in  each 
of  them  than  the  fear  of  death  for  himself  only  does.  Good 
troops  will  not  face  fire  which,  in  military  phrase,  has  more 
than  a  certain  “  weight  ” — that  is,  kills  more  than  its  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  at  once.  Each  soldier  will  face  death  for 
himself,  but  if  it  is  to  come  to  all  c^ing  at  once,  then  he  will 
not  face  it.  English  soldiers  are  panic-stricken  if  they  fancy  a 
mine  below  them,  though  a  mine  can  only  inflict  on  each  the 
death  which  each  is  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  course  of  his 
duty,  with  no  especial  shrinking.  English  sailors  are  brave 
to  recklessness,  hut  the  Admirals  iu  the  Crimea  discovered 
and  reported  that  the  new  shells  “  must  be  kept  out,”  for  if 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  as  they  are  in  wooden  ships,  the 
sailors  would  not  fight.  The  multitude  of  deaths  occurring  all  at 
ouce  iu  the  confined  space  cowed  them,  as  they  were  not  cowed 
by  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  risks  from  a  succession  of  shots  killing 
two  or  three  men  apiece.  The  inventors  of  the  mitrailleuse  rested; 
the  argument  for  their  machine  not  so  much  on  the  number  of 
men  it  would  kill— for,  of  course,  au  increase  of  riflemen  in, 
number  equal  to  the  tubes  of  the  mitrailleuse  would  kill  as 
many — as  on  the  moral  effect  of  the  destruction  of  so  large  a 
number  at  once.  A  mitrailleuse  was  really  only  a  number  of 
rifles  in  fine,  but  its  effect  on  the  imagination  was  as  if  a  new 
rifle  had  been  made  to  fire  ten  scattering  bullets  at  once. 
Indeed,  the  question  is  hardly  arguable.  Everybody  feels 
that  he  would  rather  face  a  force  which  may  kill  one  man  of  the 
regiment  iu  three,  than  a  force  which,  if  it  kills  at  all,  will  kill 
a  third  of  the  regiment  at  once.  Whether  he  feels  for  the  mul¬ 
titude,  or,  as  cynics  would  say,  fancies  his  own  chance  lessened, 
he  fears  the  second  force  more  ;  and  dynamite  is  a  force  of  the 
second  kind.  It  can  kill  crowds  at  once.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  it  should  be  dreaded,  until  men  have  begun  to 
exaggerate  its  powers  to  a  rather  absurd  degree.  Those  powers 
are  terribly  great,  within  a  certain  range  ;  but,  as  we  pointed  out 
a  fortnight  since,  there  are  limits  to  their  action.  No  explosive 
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manufactured  by  man  can  pass  through  a  mountain,  or 
through  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  curvature  in  the  earth’s 
surface ;  and  the  notion,  therefore,  of  destroying  London  at  a 
blow  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  is  simply  preposterous.  If 
all  the  nitro-glycerine  in  the  world  were  exploded  on  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath,  Westminster  would  be  unaffected,  except  conceiv¬ 
ably  as  to  its  windows,  which  might  be  blown-in  by  the  impact 
on  the  air.  Indeed,  Mr.  George  M.  Roberts,  Technical  Manager 
of  Nobel’s  Explosives  Company — a  company  which  plants  its 
works  in  Ayrshire,  to  be  well  out  of  the  way,  and  could,  we 
imagine,  tell  strange  stories  of  men’s  indifference  to  the  chance 
of  death— informs  the  world  that  the  limit  on  the  action  of 
nitro-glycerine  is  very  much  closer  than  this.  He  has,  no  doubt, 
an  interest  in  allaying  an  alarm  which  may  threaten  his  works, 
by  rendering  it  necessary  to  stop  manufacture  altogether  ;  but 
still  he  is  an  expert,  with  a  scientific  reputation  to  lose,  and  he 
tells  us  that  the  destroying  force  has  been  ascertained  by  experi¬ 
ment  to  decrease  in  such  a  ratio  to  the  distance,  that  if  on  the 
spot  it  were  represented  by  one  million,  at  a  hundred  feet  dis¬ 
tance  it  would  be  represented  by  only  one.  The  ton  becomes  at 
that  distance  in  its  effective  force  only  the  thirtieth  part  of  an 
ounce.  “  If  a  ton  of  dynamite  were  exploded  in  a  London  street, 
the  effects  would  be  felt  severely  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
only  of  the  explosion,  and  beyond  that  they  would  be  confined 
to  the  mere  breakage  of  windows.”  That  is  not  quite  the 
whole  truth,  because,  as  we  know  from  the  history  of 
the  explosion  in  Parliament  Street,  dynamite  can  exert 
a  projecting  force,  and  a  shower  of  blocks  of  masonry  flung 
some  hundred  yai’ds  with  the  force  of  solid  shot  would 
be  more  destructive  than  the  fire  of  any  battery.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Roberts’  statement  shows  that  natural  terror 
has  produced  great  exaggeration,  and  that  entire  cities  cannot 
be  destroyed,  as  people  fancy,  at  a  blow  ;  while  the  superstition 
that  the  Anarchists  possess  some  unknown  explosive  of  hitherto 
unimagined  powers,  is  declared  to  be  unfounded.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  stronger, Mr.  Roberts  affirms,  than  “blasting  gelatine” — 
which  cannot  be  made  by  unskilled  j^ersons— and  the  strength 
of  this  is  only  fractionally  greater  than  that  of  nitro-glycerine, 
and  only  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  dynamite,  which, 
again,  is  to  gunpowder  as  eight  to  one.  He  does  not  affirm 
that  no  stronger  exploding  compound  could  be  made,  but 
evidently,  with  his  large  knowledge  of  the  subject,  believes  that 
it  has  not  been  made. 

So  far,  the  awe  inspired  by  dynamite  is  intelligible  enough, 
even  if  we  exclude,  as  we  ought  not  to  do,  the  political  dread 
arising  from  it,  akin  to  the  dread,  which  so  influences  soldiers,  of 
not  only  being  killed,  but  defeated  by  new  guns ;  but  there  is 
another  question  more  difficult  to  answer.  Why  do  men  fear  an 
exjrlosive  of  this  kind  more  than  another  cause  of  death  ?  The 
statement  may  be  denied,  because  so  many  men,  with  Colonel 
Majendie  at  their  head,  have  recently  shown  that  they  can 
master  the  fear ;  but  it  is,  we  imagine,  true.  We  suspect,  if  we 
could  interview  Colonel  Majendie,  he  would  tell  us  that  mixing 
nitro-glycerine  “  not  clean  of  acid,”  and  therefore  “  un¬ 
stable  ”  to  the  last  degree,  with  Hanoverian  earth,  was  more 
nervous  work  than  facing  a  battery ;  and  that  he  would,  on 
the  whole,  rather  take  death  from  a  bullet  than  from  a  pail  of 
the  greasy  hell-fire.  At  all  events,  there  is  one  bit  of  evidence 
which  everybody  can  test  for  himself.  Have  we  a  reader  who 
does  not  think  it  rather  braver  of  a  policeman  to  cany  about 
a  carboy  of  nitro-glycerine  than  to  charge  a  burglar  pre¬ 
senting  a  revolver  at  his  head?  In  the  one  case,  the  impression 
produced  is  that  of  courage,  in  the  other,  that  of  heroism;  and 
yet  in  both  cases  the  risk  is  the  same, — the  risk  of  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  death,  which,  moreover,  would  probably  be  more 
painless  from  the  dynamite  than  from  the  revolver.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  difference  ?  We  believe  it  to  be  an  effect 
produced  on  the  imagination,  whether  of  the  man  endangered, 
or  of  the  man  who  reads  about  him,  by  three  separate  causes- 
One  is  the  shock  always  produced  by  the  belief  that  numbers 
must  die,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  affects  the  bravest  and  most 
disciplined  men,  and  which  is  the  secret  of  the  panic  in  indi¬ 
viduals  caused  by  diseases  like  cholera,  which  notoriously  are 
not  so  certainly  mortal  to  any  individual  as,  say,  cancer,  and 
nothing  like  so  painful.  Another  is  the  special  dread,  or  rather 
horror,  created  by  unaccustomed  modes  of  death,  or  death  from 
forces  as  yet  little  known  or  measured.  The  European 
public  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  dynamite,  except  as  a 
blasting  agent,  and  feels  a  little  as  if  a  new  and  specially 
fatal  disease  had  broken  out  like  a  “  black  plague  ”  in  its 


midst.  In  its  inexperience,  it  imagines  for  the  victim  tortures 
which  could  hardly  exist,  and  general  results  which  are  a  mere 
heaping  together  of  improbable  possibilities.  In  fact,  it  gives 
its  imagination  the  rein,  as  it  could  not  do  if  it  were  more 
experienced.  Our  correspondent,  “  M.”  evidently  thinks  that 
this  is  the  whole  reason  of  the  fear  of  dynamite,  and  that  if  the 
world,  when  gunpowder  was  discovered,  had  been  as  sensitive 
or  electric  as  it  is  now,  it  would  have  imagined  from  that  dis¬ 
covery  all  the  evils  we  now  expect  from  dynamite.  That  is 
very  shrewd,  for  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  alarm  is  not  a 
new  force — gunpowder  being  dynamite  with  less  power — so 
much  as  a  new  form  of  human  wickedness,  and  if  all  dynamiteurs 
committed  suicide  from  remorse,  or  retired  penitent  to  con¬ 
vents,  the  new  discovery  would  speedily  be  ranked  with  gun¬ 
powder,  as  nothing  but  a  new  resource.  But  still  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  truth,  the  horror  being  increased,  as  we 
have  said,  by  the  multitude  endangered,  and  also  by  the 
absence  of  personality  in  djmamite.  We  expect  it  to  ex¬ 
plode,  and  in  most  cases  it  has  exploded,  without  any  man 
there  and  then  manipulating  it.  This  might  be  quite  as  true  of 
gunpowder,  which  also  could  be  fired  in  barrels  by  slow  fuses, 
but  owing  to  its  use  in  war  and  sport  we  do  not  think  of 
it  in  that  way.  We  expect  to  find  a  man  behind  the  rifle 
or  the  revolver,  and  have  a  courage  for  the  combat  with 
man,  however  armed,  which  does  not  exist  for  a  combat 
with  a  blind,  speechless,  and,  so  to  speak,  natural  force. 
To  face  dynamite  is  to  the  imagination  to  face  the  light¬ 
ning,  or  an  earthquake,  or  a  lava- stream,  or  any  other 
death-giver,  before  which  fortitude  is  useless,  and  retreat 
not  dishonourable.  Nothing,  not  even  hahit,  will  give  men 
courage  in  the  presence  of  earthquake,  though,  like  everything 
else,  an  earthquake  can  only  kill  you  once ;  and  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  the  true  analogue  of  earthquake  is  dynamite.  It  can  give 
death  when  death  has  not  been  directly  willed  by  any  one,  death 
by  its  own  invisible,  unaccountable,  inexplicable  rage ;  and  man, 
under  all  circumstances,  dreads  the  stone  that  can  speak.  The 
dread  may  diminish  with  time,  if  over  long  periods  dynamite 
remains  inert,  as  gunpowder  does  ;  but  whenever  it  is  used,  it 
will,  we  believe,  revive.  If  meteorites  were  ten  acres  broad,  and 
could  kill  mortals  in  heaps,  men  would  fear  them  who  do  not 
fear  bullets,  and  who  would  be  willing,  on  good  cause  shown,  to 
accompany  forlorn-hopes.  Death  without  the  possibility  of 
resistance  is  far  more  appalling  than  death  with  a  fight  for  it, 
however  hopeless,  for  it  excites  the  imagination  more. 


MR,  BRIGHT  ON  THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF 
COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE. 

R.  BRIGHT’S  speech  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
on  Saturday,  in  Kensington  Town  Hall,  evinced  a 
strange  sort  of  unreasoned,  not  to  say  almost  superstitious,  con¬ 
viction,  that  under  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  the  more  inter¬ 
course  you  can  promote  between  one  nation  and  another, 
the  more  friendly,  and  the  more  likely  to  profit  by 
their  friendship,  those  nations  will  become.  Mr.  Bright’s 
object,  apparently,  was  to  pursuade  his  hearers  that  if 
the  Channel  Tunnel  could  he  made  to  answer  commercially, — 
on  which  he  offered  no  opinion, — it  could  not  but  answer 
morally.  The  mercantile  profit  of  the  transaction  might  be  a 
dubious  question,  and  without  that  necessary  condition  Mr. 
Bright  did  not  appear  willing  to  answer  for  the  moral  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  enterprise.  But,  granted  its  mercantile  success,  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  moral  consequences  of  the  under¬ 
taking  are  not  within  the  limits  of  discussion.  “  Anything 
which  will  bring  the  people  of  the  Continent  into  cordial 
relations  with  the  people  of  this  country,”  says  Mr.  Bright, 
rather  naively,  “  will  be  much  more  likely  to  preserve  peace, 
than  any  of  those  strange  notions  that  peace  is  to  be 
preserved  by  our  being  kept  separate  from  them.”  Now,  if  the 
relations  established  are  to  be  always  and  uniformly  “  cordial,” 
cad  it  qucBstio, — Mr.  Bright  need  not  tell  us  that  the  more  cordial 
we  become,  the  less  we  shall  be  likely  to  quarrel.  That  is  not 
only  a  true,  but  an  identical  proposition.  But  supposing  Mr. 
Bright  were  asked  whether  it  must  necessarily  be  an  advantage 
to  the  cordial  friendship  of  two  neighbours  to  have  a  door 
opened  between  their  houses,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
going  round  by  the  front  entrance,  would  he  answer  in  the 
affirmative  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  and  without  having 
the  least  regard  to  the  character  of  the  friendship  between  them, 
or  of  the  misunderstandings  to  which  they  had  been  liable? 
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Ha3  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  promotion  of  too  great  intimacy  between  neighbours 
has  resulted  not  in  closer  friendship,  but  in  an  abrupt  termina¬ 
tion  of  friendship  p  Surely,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than 
that  a  certain  separation,  even  a  positive  distance  between 
friends,  may  be  a  security  for  the  duration  of  the  friendship,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  to  Mr.  Bright  that  a  physical  separation  is 
far  from  being  a  security  for  peace.  The  moats  round  the 
feudal  castles  no  more  kept  their  owners  at  peace  with  each 
other,  than  the  moat  round  England  kept  England  at  peace 
with  France.  But  almost  for  the  same  reason  for  which  it  is 
true  that  isolation  does  not  mean  peace,  it  is  still  more  true 
that  the  removal  of  isolation  does  not  mean  peace.  Isola¬ 
tion  does  not  mean  peace  where  there  is  the  disposition  to 
quarrel,  because  the  disposition  to  quarrel  is  active  enough  to 
overleap  small  obstacles.  But  once  grant  the  smallest  disposi¬ 
tion  to  quarrel,  and  then  open  and  active  communication,  so  far 
from  ensuring  peace,  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  strife.  Mr. 
Bright  will  say  that  the  more  people  there  are  who  are  friendly 
to  France  in  England,  and  the  more  people  there  are  who  are 
friendly  to  England  in  France,  the  less  fear  of  war  there  must 
be.  Perhaps  so,  so  far  as  these  people  are  concerned.  But  then, 
again,  the  more  close  and  delicate  are  the  relations  between  any 
two  countries,  the  more  mischief  a  few  evil-disposed  persons  can 
do,  which  the  many  well-disposed  persons  can  never  undo. 
Nothing  is  more  misleading  than  to  assume  that  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  intercourse  operates  only  to  draw  people  closer 
together.  Why  have  we  quarrelled  so  much  more  with  France 
than  with  Germany  ?  Why,  simply  because  we  have  been  in 
much  closer  communication  with  France  than  with  Germany. 
Why  has  France  quarrelled  much  more  with  Germany  than  we 
have  quarrelled  with  Germany  ?  Simply  because  France  has 
been  in  much  closer  communication  with  Germany  than  we 
have  been.  Which  of  the  European  peoples  has  been  at  war 
with  the  United  States  except  ourselves?  And  why  have 
we  alone  been  at  war  with  them  ?  Simply  because  the 
people  of  the  Anglo-American  Colonies, — subsequently  the 
people  of  the  United  States, — and  the  people  of  England 
had  much  closer  relations  with  each  other  than  the  people 
of  the  Continent  had  with  them.  Was  there  ever  a  war 
between  any  European  people  and  the  people  of  the  American 
continent  as  severe  and  protracted  as  the  Civil  War 
of  1861-5  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  ?  Yet 
there  was  absolute  Free-trade  and  free  intercourse  of  every 
conceivable  kind  between  these  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
and  it  was  precisely  in  consequence  of  that  close  and  free 
intercourse,  that  the  deep-rooted  divergence  between  the  genius 
of  the  two  peoples  and  of  their  institutions  resulted  in  so 
fierce  a  strife.  It  is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  true  that  the 
closeness  of  the  relations  established  between  two  States  is  the 
measure  of  security  against  war.  Judging  by  history,  it  would 
be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  speak  of  this  closeness  of  relations 
as  the  measure  of  the  danger  of  war.  Until  the  point  has  been 
reached  at  which  two  peoples  are  really  fused  into  one,  close¬ 
ness  of  intercourse,  far  from  averting  the  danger  of  con¬ 
flict,  greatly  enhances  it.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Bright 
says,  that  there  has  been  less  quarrelling  between  France 
and  England  since  there  were  constant  steam-packets  plying 
between  the  two  countries  than  there  was  before.  And  that,  no 
doubt,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  that  general  increase  of 
mutual  respect  between  the  two  nations  which  has  resulted 
from  the  multqDlication  of  newspapers  and  other  means  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the  personal  knowledge  gained  by 
direct  travelling.  But  it  has  been  in  a  very  much  larger  degree 
due  to  that  rapid  development  of  French  military  power, 
and  of  English  naval  power,  which  has  secured  the 
strength  of  the  two  countries  from  any  possibility  of  col¬ 
lision,  the  kind  of  strength  peculiar  to  the  insular  power 
being  precisely  that  which  could  best  secure  us  against 
the  pressure  of  military  strength.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  any  change  which  tended  to  do  away  with  the  separating 
line  between  the  two  kinds  of  power,  would  tend  also  to  do 
away  with  the  security  against  a  collision.  Anything  which 
enabled  the  swordfish  to  fight  in  the  jungle,  or  the  tiger  to  fight 
in  the  sea,  would  certainly  increase  the  prospect  of  battles 
between  the  swordfish  and  the  tiger.  And  so  anything 
which  made  England  accessible  by  land,  would  increase  the 
prospect  of  collisions,  and  still  more  the  fear  of  collisions, 
between  England  and  France.  Yet  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 


for  a  moment  that  the  multiplication  of  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  is  only  another  name  for  the  multiplication  of  the 
chances  of  quarrel.  Of  course,  it  implies  also  the  multiplication 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  friendly  relations  for  every  unfriendly 
relation  which  might  arise.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  dangers 
which  close  intercourse  involves  from  those  who  desire  war,  are 
very  much  greater  indeed  than  the  securities  for  peace  which  are 
given  by  the  same  closeness  of  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  peace.  The  power  of  an  assassin  to  cast  a  shell  of 
dynamite  into  London  streets,  is  not  neutralised  by  the  power  of 
a  thousand  lover's  of  peace  to  denounce  and  punish  him.  The 
dangers  of  intimacy  are '  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  one 
traitor  in  a  degree  indefinitely  greater  than  that  in  which  the 
safeguards  are  multiplied  by  the  existence  of  ton  thousand 
cordial  friends. 

Mr.  Bright  indulges  in  a  rapture  which  is  intelligible 
enough,  though  a  little  common-place,  on  the  rapidity  and 
safety  of  his  railway  journeys  from  London  to  Rochdale.  We 
are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  wonders  of  the  new  traffic, 
which  has,  doubtless,  so  changed  the  surface  of  this  island  since 
the  accession  of  William  IV.,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise 
the  England  of  1820,  and  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  died 
before  the  new  era  to  realise  the  England  of  to-day.  Still, 
what  puzzles  us  is  this, — that  Mr.  Bright,  with  his  great 
imagination,  his  strong  poetical  insight  into  the  life  that 
underlies  the  external  world,  should  regard  all  this  trans¬ 
formation  with  a  sort  of  religious  awe,  as  if  it  introduced 
nothing  but  blessedness  into  the  world,  and  should  apparently 
not  be  in  the  least  sensible  of  the  manifold  moral  dangers 
which  all  this  rapid  change,  and  rapid  stimulus  to  the  love 
of  change,  has  brought  us,  along  with  the  rich  stream  of 
material  blessings.  The  ancient  notion  of  a  traveller  was 
decidedly  unfavourable  to  travelling.  It  used  to  be  held  in  the 
old  Greek  world  that  commerce,  so  far  as  it  involved  travel,  was 
the  most  dangerous  and  unsettling  of  pursuits,  since  it  removed 
a  man  from  the  steady  pressure  of  one  kind  of  national  convic¬ 
tion,  while  it  did  not  subject  him  long  enough  to  any  other 
kind,  to  give  him  an  equivalent  for  what  he  had  lost.  And  in 
the  ancient  world,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  pre¬ 
judice.  No  doubt,  there  was  less  fixed  creed,  less  steadying 
conviction  among  the  commercial  peoples, — among  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  and  the  Greeks,  for  instance,— than  among  any  of 
the  races  which  grew  up  under  the  same  steady  and  con¬ 
stant  influences.  Doubtless,  a  time  came  in  the  history  of 
the  West  when  all  this  was  changed,  when  prejudice  had 
crystallised  men  into  types  much  too  hard  and  rigid,  and  when 
experience  of  different  creeds,  customs,  and  laws,  was  needful 
in  order  to  give  the  requisite  charity  to  human  feelings.  But 
even  in  our  own  age,  the  effect  of  easy  and  frequent  change 
of  place  is  by  no  means  one  of  pure  good.  Indeed,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  ascribe  to  the  over-stimulus  of  frequent  contact  with 
new  ideas,  much  of  that  breaking-away  from  all  moral  con¬ 
viction  which  marks  so  considerable  a  class  in  what  we  may 
call  the  more  mobile-minded  race3  of  the  modern  world,  the 
Slavs,  the  French,  the  Irish.  The  English,  no  doubt,  with  their 
heavily-built  and  slowly-moving  character,  probably  take  more 
good  and  less  harm  from  the  frequent  and  easy  changes  of 
modern  life  than  any  other  race  in  the  world.  Yet  even  for 
the  English,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  multiplication  of 
the  means  of  locomotion  is  pure  blessing,  or  that  we  ought 
to  look  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  look  upon  it,  as 
almost  sacramental, — as  conveying  through  physical  means  a 
purely  spiritual  strength.  It  requires  a  very  strong  head  to 
hold  one’s  own  in  this  moral  whirligig  of  a  world ;  and  this  strong 
head  is  not  given  to  all  Englishmen,  much  less  to  all  members 
of  the  hnman  race.  That  is  no  reason,  we  admit,  why  we  should 
forbid  the  utilisation  by  man  of  all  physical  discoveries 
which  he  can  turn  clearly  to  his  own  use.  But  it  is  a  reason 
why  we  are  not  bound  to  regard  the  convenience  of  commerce 
as  the  final  and  authoritative  consideration  by  which  to 
test  the  desirability  of  any  change  which  must  have  great  poli¬ 
tical  and  social,  as  well  as  great  commercial  consequences.  It 
is  clear  enough  that  it  would  be  immensely  for  the  convenience 
of  commerce  that  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  should  all  use 
a  single  language.  But  would  any  statesman  in  his  senses 
propose,  on  that  account,  to  begin  the  effort  to  substitute  a 
universal  language  for  the  language  spoken  by  any  one  people  ? 
It  seems  to  us  childish  in  Mr.  Bright  to  assume  that  the  decisive 
question  in  relation  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  is  its  mechanical 
possibility  and  its  commercial  remunerativeness.  It  might  be 
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both  mechanically  possible  and  also  sure  of  the  very  highest 
commercial  success,  and  yet  be  as  undesirable, — if  it  is  to  promote 
Stock-Exchange  panics,  and  to  put  all  our  military  advisers  on 
the  fidget  for  generations  to  come, — as  it  would  be,  for  instance, 
to-  propose  to  the  French  Government  to  exchange  Dover  for 
Calais,  in  order  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  might  be 
identified  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  a  bit  of  territory 
belonging  to  the  other  Government.  There  is  uo  manner  of 
absolute  religious  duty  obliging  us  to  extend  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  if  there  be  anything  to  set  off  against  that  extension 
which  concerns  the  world  at  least  as  vitally  as  commercial 
enterprise  itself.  No  doubt,  there  should  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  refusing  to  do  what  would  render  our  intercourse 
with  other  men  easier  and  cheaper.  But  we  all  recognise 
in  our  individual  daily  life  that  such  reasons  do  exist,  and 
are  often  very  weighty  ones;  and  there  may  be, — and  we  think 
there  are, — just  as  good  reasons  for  refusing  to  do  what  would 
render  international  intercourse  somewhat  easier  and  cheaper, 
as  for  refusing  to  do  what  would  render  family  intercourse 
easier  and  cheaper.  Over-exposure  to  each  other’s  whims  is  hy 
no  means  the  best  security  for  true  friendship ;  and  it  is  the 
friendship  of  nations  which  is  the  true  end  to  keep  in  view,  not 
the  mere  multiplication  of  their  opportunities  of  intercourse. 


“'STUDY  AND  STIMULANTS.” 

HAT  is  the  real  influence  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  brain  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  every  man  who  has  had  much  intellectual  work 
to  do,  and  especially  to  that  large  class  of  persons  who  earu  a 
living  by  the  exercise  of  their  brains,  instead  of  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  T heoretical  discussions  of  it  we  have  had  in  abund¬ 
ance,  indeed  in  superabundance,  and  the  effect  of  them  has  only 
been,  for  the  most  part,  to  prompt  the  resigned  inquiry, — Who 
shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  ?  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Reade, 
'however,  in  a  book  bearing  the  above  title,  has  raised  this  ques¬ 
tion  again,  to  apply  to  it  a  new  method  of  solution,  certainly  far 
more  entertaining  than  the  old  one,  whatever  its  ultimate  value 
may  prove  to  be.  He  has  changed  the  venue,  as  the  lawyers 
would  say,  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  realm,  and 
■instead  of  asking  what  is  the  real  influence  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  upon  the  brain,  be  asks  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  those  engaged  in  intellectual  work.  And 
in.  pursuance  of  his  method,  he  has  addressed  inquiries 
to  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men  of  letters,  includ¬ 
ing  statesmen,  essayists,  novelists,  journalists,  and  inventors, 
and  their  replies  constitute  the  present  volume.  Mr. 
Reade  deserves  great  credit  for  the  felicitous  and  insinuating 
manner  in  which  he  must  have  framed  his  inquiries,  to  wheedle 
this  irritabile  genus  into  such  interesting  replies,  for  he  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  two  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  possessing 
that  element  of  personal  interest  which  the  most  scrupulous  of 
us  enjoy,  without  arousing  any  of  those  qualms  of  conscience 
which  haunt  us  during  the  perusal  of  the  indiscretions  of  literary 
■executors,  or  the  familiar  and  sometimes  libellous  gossip  of  the 
Society  journals.  In  spite  of  our  just  denunciation  of  the  modern 
■“interviewer,”  we  feel  more  than  an  abstract  interest  in  reading 
of  Mr.  Boelim’s  vigorous  daily  regimen,  or  in  learning  that  Mark 
Twain  finds  three  hundred  cigars  a  month  sufficient  to  keep  his 
constitution  upon  a  firm  basis.  Of  course,  the  excessive  use  of 
either  alcohol  or  tobacco  is  beyond  the  range  of  this  discussion  ; 
“  excessive  ”  means  harmful,  and  it  is  absurd  to  ask  if  that 
which  is  haraiful  is  beneficial;  we  are  concerned  with  the 
Inquiry  whether  the  proper  use  of  them  leads  to  the  production 
of  more  and  better  work. 

As  we  have  said,  one  learned  theoretical  argument  may 
generally  be  set-off  against  another,  with  the  corollary  that  the 
majority  of  doctors  smoke  and  take  wine,  so  that  we  are  not 
surprised,  on  opening  Mr.  Reade’s  hook,  to  come  upon  several 
fiat  contradictions.  Mr.  Allibone  leads  off  with  the  opinion 
that  the  chief  benefit  of  smoking  is  that  it  keeps  its  devotee 
quiet  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  “  which  is  a  great  thing  for 
digestion.”  He  may  be  paired  with  Mr.  Ruakin,  who  bases  his 
dislike  of  it  mainly  upon  the  belief  that  it  makes  a  man  content 
to  be  idle,  when  he  would  otherwise  be  at  work.  A  gain,  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  believes  that,  physiologically  speaking,  both  alcohol 
and  tobacco  are  invaluable  to  humankind ;  while  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
by  civilised  races  has  been  an  unmixed  evil.  Professor  Rawlin- 
son  begins  his  letter  by  saying  that  it  does  not  appear  to  him 
that  the  method  of  the  present  inquiry  can  lead  to  any  im¬ 


portant  results ;  while  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  in  the  next  letter, 
writes: — “Your  subject  is  important,  and  your  method  of 
inquiry  sound.”  We  care  comparatively  little,  however,  what 
most  of  these  gentlemen  think  on  the  subject,  our  interest 
lies  in  learning  what  they  do  ;  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
and  many  of  Mr.  Reade’s  correspondents  entirely  miss  the 
point  when  favouring  him  with  their  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  for  instance,  begs  the  question  when  he 
says:— “I  thought  it  was  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
more  work  a  man  has  to  do,  the  less  he  can  afford  to  muddle 

himself  in  any  way . Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore 

viliore."  This  “  generally  admitted  ”  may  be  ranked  with 
“every  schoolboy  knows”;  the  object  of  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion  is  to  find  whether  alcohol  and  tobacco,  properly  used,  do 
muddle  a  man.  The  book  abounds,  however,  in  interesting  bits 
of  autobiography. 

The  letters  are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  an  arrangement 
which  brings  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  characteristic  letter  to  the 
front.  He  has  always  drunk  wine,  chiefly  claret,  and  has  never 
smoked.  He  writes  : — “  Real  brain-work  of  itself,  I  think,  upsets 
the  worker  and  makes  him  bilious ;  wine  will  not  cure  this,  nor 
will  abstaining  from  wine  prevent  it.  But,  in  general,  wine 
used  in  moderation  seems  to  add  to  the  agrecableness  of  life,— 
for  adults,  at  any  rate ;  and  whatever  adds  to  the  agreeableness 
of  life  adds  to  its  resources  and  powers.”  Dr.  Alexander  Bain 
informs  us  that  the  difficulty  which  presses  upon  him  is  this  : — 
“In  organic  influences  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  lay  down  the 
law  of  concomitant  variations  without  exception,  or  to  affirm 
that  what  is  bad  in  large  quantities  is  simply  less  bad  when  the 
quantity  is  small.  There  maybe  proportions  not  only  innocuous, 
but  beneficial.”  Professor  Paul  Bert  expresses  his  opinion  in 
four  propositions,  of  which  the  following  is  the  last : — “  The 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  of  tobacco  in  feeble  doses  affords  to 
many  persons  very  great  satisfaction,  and  is  altogether  harm¬ 
less  and  inoffensive.”  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  in  a  “breef  skech  ov 
mei  leif,”  which  looks  like  Swedish,  hut  is  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  the  “  parshiali  reformd  speling,’  expresses  his  “ferm  kon- 
vikslion  that  they  elcserseiz  a  dedli  influens  on  the  liiuman 
rase.”  Professor  Blackie  considers  smoking  “  vile  and  odious 
Mr.  Ruskin  “entirely  abhors”  it;  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  as  we  have 
said,  thinks  the  introduction  of  it  has  been  an  “  unmixed  evil ;” 
Dr.  Martineau’s  “intense  dislike  of  it  ”  has  restricted  his  travel¬ 
ling  to  a  minimum,  and  kept  him  from  all  public  places  where 
he  was  “  liable  to  encounter  its  sickening  effects;”  Mr.  Cornelius 
Walford  believes  it  to  be  “  a  more  insidious  stimulant  than 
alcoholic  beverages  ;”  Mr.  Gladstone  “  detests  ”  it ;  and  Professor 
Mayor  computes  that  he  must  have  saved  some  £1,500  by 
abstaining  from  it.  Surely,  Byron’s 

“  Sublime  tobacco  !  which  from  East  to  West 
Cheers  the  tar’s  labor,  and  the  Turkman’s  rest,” 

has  not  often  been  subjected  to  such  a  severe  indictment,  and 
if  many  of  the  readers  of  this  volume  are  like  that  ingenuous 
Member  of  Parliament  who  recently  declared  that  he  should  he 
influenced  much  more  strongly  hy  the  example  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  in  the  matter  of  pigeon-shooting,  than  by  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  opponents  of  it,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  great  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  smokers. 
Side  hy  side,  however,  with  the  above  sentiments,  the  volume 
contains  numerous  grateful  testimouies  to  the  opposite  effect. 
Mr.  Boehm  finds  that,  after  a  long  spell  of  work,  a  cigarette  is 
a  soother  for  which  he  has  a  “  perfect  craving;”  Mr.  Buchanan 
smokes  “  pretty  habitually,”  and,  as  we  have  said,  believes 
tobacco  to  be  “invaluable  to  humankind;”  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
writes  that  when  he  is  ill,  tobacco  is  the  best  friend  that  his 
irritable  nerves  possess ;  when  he  is  well,  hut  exhausted  by 
work,  tobacco  nerves  and  composes  him ;  and  he  maliciously 
adds :  “  when  I  read  learned  attacks  on  the  practice  of 
smoking,  I  feel  indebted  to  the  writer, — he  adds  largely 
to  the  relish  of  my  cigar.”  Mr.  DarwiD  found  that  “two 
little  paper  cigarettes  of  Turkish  tobacco”  rested  him, 
after  he  had  “  been  compelled  to  talk,  with  tired  memory,  more 
than  anything  else ;”  with  Professor  Dowden,  tobacco  “  soothes 
away  small  worries,”  and  “  restores  little  irritating  incidents  to 
their  true  proportions ;”  Mr.  R.  E.  Francillon  finds  that  his 
consumption  of  tobacco  and  his  production  of  work  are  “  in 
almost  exact  proportion,”  and  has  a  very  strong  suspicion  that 
if  he  did  not  smoke  (which  he  finds  harmless)  he  would  have  to 
couquer  really  dangerous  temptations  ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty believes 
“  smoking,  if  not  begun  until  after  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  be 
advantageous  alike  to  health, temper,  and  intellect ;”  Mr.  James 
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Payn  smokesthe  whole  time  he  is  engaged  in  literary  composition, 
and  says:  “As  I  have  worked  longer  and  more  continuously 
for  thirty  years  than  any  other  author  (save  one),  I  cannot 
believe  that  tobacco  has  done  me  any  harm.”  Dr.  W. 
H.  Ku3sell  has  “  felt  comforted  and  sustained  ”  in  his 
work  by  both  alcohol  and  tobacco,  especially  by  the  latter; 
M.  Taine  finds  cigarettes  useful  between  two  ideas, — when  he 
has  the  first,  hut  has  not  arrived  at  the  second.  Finally,  Mr. 
Clemens,  “  Mark  Twain,”  contributes  a  long  and  very  funny 
account  of  his  experience.  He  began  to  smoke  immoderately — • 
one  hundred  cigars  a  month — when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  increased  his  allowance  to  two 
hundred ;  before  he  was  thirty,  to  three  hundred.  At  various 
times  he  has  abstained  for  several  months,  but  has  quite  for¬ 
gotten  whether  the  result  on  each  occasion  was  good  or  evil. 
Being  under  a  contract  to  produce  “  Roughing  It,”  he  wrote, 
without  smoking,  six  chapters  in  three  weeks  ;  resuming  smok¬ 
ing,  he  burned  the  six  chapters,  and  wrote  the  book  in  three 
months,  “  without  any  bother  or  difficulty.”  When  he  takes 
his  annual  eight  months’  holiday,  he  finds  three  hundred  cigars 
a  month  sufficient  to  keep  his  constitution  on  a  firm  basis ; 
when  he  is  at  work, — but  he  must  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
next  awful  statement: — “I  allow  myself  the  fullest  possible 
marvel  of  inspiration  ;  consequently,  I  ordinarily  smoke  fifteen 
cigars  during  my  five  hours’  labours,  and  if  my  interest  reaches 
the  enthusiastic  point,  I  smoke  more.  I  smoke  with  all  my 
might,  and  allow  no  intervals.”  Our  readers  must  determine 
for  themselves  whether  he  is  serious,  or  whether  he  is  hoaxing 
Mr.  Reade.  Thus  the  smokers  need  not  despair  under  the 
Indictment  we  gathered  from  the  volume ;  the  case  for  the  defence 
is  equally  strong,  and  they  may  take  refuge  behind  the  same 
old  antinomy  : — for  every  Oliver,  there  is  a  Roland. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  wine,  there  are,  of  course,  many  of 
the  correspondents  who  wholly  condemn  it.  None  admit  that 
they  resort  to  it  for  inspiration,  and  the  majority  find  that  a 
very  moderate  quantity — say,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  claret  at 
dinner — is  best  for  them.  One  or  two  confess  that  they  take 
it  not  from  belief  in  any  benefit  received  from  it,  but  simply 
because  they  like  it, — because  it  adds  to  the  agreeableness  of 
life,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says.  This  is  probably  the  true  explanation 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  from  the  confident  “  Quid  non 
ebrietas  designat  ?”  of  Horace,  down  to  the  last  German  student, 
two-thirds  of  whose  Gesclimaclc  consist  of  ein  starTees  Bier,  ein 
beizender  Tabak. 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  word  on  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Here,  too,  the  same  antithesis  is  found.  The  cup  and  the  weed 
have  been  exalted  and  denounced  with  equal  eloquence  and  in¬ 
sight,  except  that  the  former  had  a  long  start  in  literature.  What 
would  not  Horace  have  said  about  a  cigar  ?  The  lovers  of  the 
weed  make  up  for  the  late  arrival  of  their  favourite  by  finding 
classical  prophetic  references  to  it ;  for  instance,  to  take  the  first 
that  occurs  to  us,  “  Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.”  As  we 
desire  to  see  fair  play,  we  will  suggest  to  the  opposite  party 
that  they  will  find  a  co'-'.fortable  passage  in  Martial : — 

“  Me  focus,  et  nigros  non  indignantia  famos 
Tecta  juvant.” 

Of  all  the  passages,  however,  in  praise  or  in  defence  of  tobacco, 
we  know  of  none  that  comes  up  to  Mr.  Lowell’s  exquisite  and 
••characteristic  lines : — 

“  Now  the  kind  nymph  to  Bacchus  born 
By  Morpheus’  daughter,  she  that  seems 
Gifted  upon  her  natal  morn 
By  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 

Nicotia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 

Than  all  the  grape’s  bewildering  juice, 

We  worship,  unforbid  of  thee  ; 

And,  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 
In  airy  spires  and  wayward  whirls, 

•Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 
A  flower  of  fairest  revery, 

"So  winds  and  loiters,  idly  free, 

The  current  of  unguided  talk, 

Now  laughter-rippled,  and  now  caught 
In  smooth,  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought. 

Meanwhile  thou  mellowest  every  word, 

A  sweetly  unobtrusive  third  ; 

For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine, 

To  unlock  natures  each  to  each  ; 

The  unspoken  thought  thou  canst  divine ; 

Thou  fill’st  the  pauses  of  the  speech 
With  whispers  that  to  dreamland  reach 
And  frozen  fancy-springs  unchain 
In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain  ; 

Sun  of  all  inmost  confidences, 
i  To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 


Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences, 

That  close  against  rude  day’s  offences, 

And  open  its  shy  midnight  rose  1” 

But  what,  in  conclusion,  do  we  learn  from  Mr.  Reade’s  new 
method  ?  Very  little.  These  interesting  confessions  cannot 
possibly  combine  to  form  a  rule ;  even  if  the  present  writer  were 
to  state  that  within  his  reach  there  stands  a  familiar  yellow- 
and-white  jar  bearing  the  inscription  “  Till  BAKXHI,”  which 
seems  to  him  happily  to  combine  sentiment  and  fact,  the  state¬ 
ment  would  have  no  value  for  any  one  else,  either  as  a  guide  or 
as  a  warning.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Suum  cuique, — what  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.  We  cannot  improve 
much  on  Captain  Fred.  Bnrnaby’s  “humble  opinion,”  that 
“every  man  must  find  out  for  himself.”  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  with  its  varying  estimates  of 
wine  and  tobacco,  has  confirmed  ns  in  our  opinion  that — as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  puts  it  in  his  letter — “  the  man  is  happiest  who 
is  so  organised  as  to  he  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  both.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


“A  LAYMAN  ON  ANGLICANISM.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  confirmation  of  your  remarks  in  your  review  of 
“  Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism,”  by  “  Oxoniensis,” 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  Sacramental 
and  the  Sacerdotal  theory  of  the  Eucharist,  I  may  mention  that 
the  former  view  is  stated,  and  that  in  a  very  strong  sacrificial 
form,  in  a  recent  volume  of  lectures  on  the  “Worship  and 
Offices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,”  addressed  to  the  Divinity 
students  at  the  four  Scottish  Universities  by  Dr.  Sprott,  one  of 
the  Lecturers  on  Pastoral  Theology  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  assuredly  one  of  the  most  definitely 
non-sacerdotal  communions  in  Christendom. 

To  myself,  the  strongest  argument  against  the  Zwinglian 
theory  is  its  admirable  clearness,  simplicity,  and  consistency. 
It  possesses  these  qualities  in  so  high  a  degree  (being  capable, 
besides,  of  taking  a  very  devout  form),  that  if  it  had  ever  been 
the  belief  of  ancient  Christendom,  it  must  have  left  the  clearest 
traces  in  patristic  literature,  if  not  in  ancient  liturgies.  How¬ 
ever  soon  corruption  and  superstition  might  have  crept  in,  the 
original  belief  must  have  held  its  ground  with  sufficient  tenacity 
to  be  at  least  still  discoverable,  even  if  it  did  not  actively  com¬ 
bat  the  intruding  views  on  a  large  and  public  scale.  But  not 
the  faintest  suggestion  which  is  so  much  as  patient  of  Zwing- 
lianism  is  discoverable,  so  far  as  my  reading  has  gone— and  I 
think  I  must  have  read  almost  every  word  in  patristic  treatises 
which  bears  on  the  matter — until  the  rise  of  the  mediaeval  sects. 

With  regard  to  the  discussion  by  “  Oxoniensis”  of  the  view 
taken  by  the  Church  of  England  of  non-episcopal  ordinations, 
his  facts  and  arguments  are  borrowed  (I  think  without  a  single 
exception)  from  a  quite  curiously  inaccurate,  unhistorical,  and 
paralogical  article  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  of  October,  1878, 
entitled,  “  Is  the  Church  of  England  Protestant  ?” 

The  fallacy  in  this  article— or  rather  one  of  the  fallacies,  for 
it  swarms  with  them — lies  in  confusing  between  the  apparent  fact 
that  during  Elizabeth’s  reign  non-episcopalian  ministers  were 
admitted  to  Anglican  benefices  in  some  cases  (only  about  four  of 
which  can  be  substantiated),  and  the  legal  regularity  of  such  ad¬ 
missions.  In  point  of  fact,  they  were  entirely  illegal  always,  being 
barred  by  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  then,  as  now,  statute  law, 
and  owed  their  impunity  to  the  difficulty,  in  those  wholly  news¬ 
paperless  and  nearly  roadless  days,  of  calling  powerful  digni¬ 
taries  and  patrons  to  account  for  obscure  jobs,  such  as  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  rural  living.  Where  the  case  allowed  of  publicity,  as 
in  Whittingham’s  appointment  to  the  Deaneiy  of  Durham  and 
Travers’s  application  in  London  for  preferment,  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  illegality  was  recognised  and  appealed  against. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  moral  or  theological  merits  of  the 
question,  but  simply  stating  its  legal  bearing. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 

9  Bed  Lion  Square,  London,  TF.G. 


THE  DYNAMITE  DANGER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  understand  your  article  of  March  24th,  on  “  The  Dyna¬ 
mite  Danger,”  to  maintain  that  the  sudden  arising  of  this 
danger  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  newly  increased  intensity  of 
political  passions,  as  to  the  new  fact  of  the  invention  of  dyna- 
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mite.  If  you  are  right,  this  warrants  a  hope  that  the  effect  of 
this  newly  acquired  power  on  the  minds  of  the  discontented 
classes  may  wear  off  with  its  novelty.  As  you  truly  remark, 
incendiarism  has  always  been  an  easy  crime  to  commit ;  yet 
quiet  people  are  not  in  a  constant  panic  about  incendiarism,  nor 
are  discontented  people,  for  the  same  reason,  in  a  state  of 
delirious  excitement. 

It  may  help  us  to  face  this  new  danger,  if  we  will  reflect  on 
the  effect  that  would  he  produced  on  our  minds  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  and  the  whole  system  of  firearms  and 
artillery,  supposing — what  may  he  easily  imagined,  though  im¬ 
possible  in  fact — that  all  these  had  been  brought  to  perfection 
in  secret,  and  suddenly  made  known.  Gunpowder,  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  case,  would  seem  far  more  alarming  than  dynamite  does 
now ;  for  though  dynamite  is  a  great  advance  on  gunpowder  m 
destructive  jDOwer,  yet  gunpowder  is  a  much  greater  advance 
on  the  destructive  agencies  known  before  its  invention.  And 
as  to  the  effect  of  rifles  and  artillery  in  war,  we  should  no  doubt 
say: — “All  existiug  military  systems  will  be  revolutionised,  or 
rather,  annihilated.  Numbers  will  be  only  an  embarrassment, 
when  the  destruction  of  life  caused  by  an  exploding  shell  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  within  reach  of  the  fragments. 
Courage  cannot  he  maintained,  and  discipline  and  organisation 
will  be  useless, when  no  man  can  seethe  hand  that  is  to  destroy 
him.  War  will  he  a  mere  game  of  chance,  nothing  can  he  fore¬ 
seen  ;  and  if  any  moral  quality  will  go  for  anything  in  deciding 
battles,  it  will  not  he  sober,  disciplined,  deliberate  courage,  hut 
mere  reckless,  dare-devil  audacity.  The  world  will  belong  to 
the  greatest  rufflans.  The  only  hope  for  the  future  of  mankind 
consists  in  this, — that  war  will  be  too  uncertain  to  he  ventured  on 
by  Governments,  and  too  terrible  to  he  faced  by  soldiers.”  All 
this  would  have  been  plausible,  yet  how  untrue!  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  changes  of  weapons,  victory  has  always  belonged, 
and  probably  will  always  belong,  to  numbers,  courage,  discipline, 
and  oi'ganisation. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  M. 


LORD  ABERDEEN  ON  THE  AFFIRMATION  BILL. 

[To  tiie  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”! 

Ser, — Your  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  article  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill  in  the  Fortnightly  leaves  the  impression,  which 
I  am.  sure  you  could  not  have  intended,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
not  quite  decided  upon  this  important  question.  No  one  has 
expressed  himself  more  firmly  than  he  has  done  that  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  Bill  is  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  those  should  leave  the  House  in  whose  minds  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  is  uppermost  in  connection  with  this  question,  was 
simply  intended  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  Members  who  supposed 
that  the  direct  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  admit  an  Atheist.  Now, 
however,  when  the  Government  have  declared  the  Bill  not  to  be 
retrospective,  all  difficulty  is  removed,  and  its  opponents  can 
no  longer  call  it  a  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill.  I  have  read  the 
article  carefully,  and  certainly  regard  it  as  a  strong  plea  for  the 
Affirmation  Bill. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Christian  D.  Ginsburg. 

[We  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  impression  referred  to,  and 
were  quite  aware  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  counselling  weaker 
brethren. — Ed.  Spectator. ] 


“  OUR  BETTERS.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — If  not  too  late,  the  following  might  he  useful,  in  the  way 
of  indicating  a  common,  perhaps  the  common,  interpretation  of 
our  “  betters.”  Some  years  ago,  a  young  Wesleyan  minister 
told  me  that,  as  a  hoy,  with  the  other  village  children,  duly 
marshalled,  he  had  stood  on  the  village  green  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and,  as  the  Squire  and  his  friends  drove  up  to  the 
parish  church,  had  sung:— 

“  God  bless  the  Squire, 

And  all  his  rich  relations ; 

And  teach  us  poor  people 

To  keep  our  proper  stations.” 

The  words  italicised  give,  I  apprehend,  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  what  “betters  ”  has  been  taught  to  mean,  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  English  people. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Woodhill,  Ramsbottom,  April  9th.  Wm.  IIuhe  Elliot. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  RANK. 

[To  tiie  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  very  interesting  article  on  Lord  Dunraven’s  paper 
does  not  seem  to  reach  the  root  of  the  English  love  of  aristo¬ 


cracy, —  i.e.,  of  a  national  system  of  hereditary  rank  and  power. 
It  is  not  (I  take  it)  that  the  average  Englishman  has  any  great 
pleasure  in  feeling  that  he  has  “betters,”  hut  he  likes  other  people 
to  feel  it.  If  each  of  his  associates  can  say, — “  I  am  as  good  as 
you,”  it  is  a  comfort  to  him  that  they  cannot  say,  “  I  am  as 
good  as  anybody.”  He  thinks  that  society,  as  a  whole,  is  more 
wholesome,  pleasant,  stable,  and  in  the  truest  sense  free,  as  well 
as  more  noble  and  beautiful,  for  being  built  rank  above  ranl> 
than  if  strewn  loose  on  the  dead-level.  This  conviction  of  the 
value  to  the  national  life  as  a  symmetrical  whole  of  great  in¬ 
equalities  in  social  rank  and  political  power,  he  it  right  or  wrong,, 
has  nothing  of  “  flunkeyism  ”  in  it,  and  deserves  the  thoughtful 
regard  of  all  reformers. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  Diotus. 

[We  do  not  accuse  Englishmen  of  flunkeyism,  hut  of  liking 
ornament  in  social  arrangements.  We  fear  a  good  many  of 
them  feel  that  paying  undue  deference  justifies  them  in  claiming 
it  in  their  turn. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


MR.  JACOB  BRIGHT  AND  THE  CONGO  DEBATE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  of  Saturday  last  on  “The  Sovereignty 
of  the  Congo,”  criticising  my  speech,  you  say,  “Mr.  Jacob - 
Bright,  certainly  no  Chauvinist,  denounces  Portugal  with  in¬ 
judicious  violence  as  ‘ that  rotten  Power.’”  May  I  state  that 
I  should  certainly  not  have  ventured  to  employ  such  words  on 
my  own  authority.  I  quoted  them  from  Monteiro,  a  well- 
known  and  trustworthy  Portuguese  author,  who  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  characterising  Portuguese  government  in  Africa.  I 
subjoin  the  passage  which  I  read  to  the  House  : — “  Were  the 
natives  otherwise  than  inoffensive  and  incapable  of  enmity,  they 
would  long  ago  have  swept  away  the  rotten  power  of  the 
Portuguese  in  that  large  extent  of  territory.” — “Angola  and 
the  Congo,”  Yol.  II.,  p.  42. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire,  April  9tli.  Jacob  Bright. 


IRISH  EMIGRANTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  last  week’s  Spectator,  third  page,  it  is  stated  that  the  late 
embarkation  of  emigrants  in  Blacksod  Bay,  County  Mayo,  was 
a  “  thoroughly  cheerful  occasion.”  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
correct  this  statement  in  your  next  issue.  The  account  which 
I  saw  of  the  affair  (in  or  from  a  daily  paper)  was  that,  as  each 
boatload  of  emigrants  left  the  shore  for  the  steamer,  a  wail  of 
lamentation  arose.  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  present 
at  the  departure  of  Irish  emigrants  from  their  homes,  will  agree 
with  me  that  loud  and  sorrowful  lamentations  usually  accom¬ 
pany  such  departures  from  friends  and  country,  not  likely  to  he 
seen  again. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Waterford,  April  9th.  E.  Harvey. 

[We  took  our  report  from  the  Irish  Times,  and  have  had  it 
confirmed  on  the  best  private  authority. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


EDUCATION,  AND  DRINKING  HABITS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”  J 
Sir, — I  am  afraid  yon  are  mistaken,  though  I  should  he  glad  to 
think  you  are  not,  in  ascribing  the  diminished  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  compulsory 
education.  Switzerland,  one  of  the  best  educated  countries  in 
Europe,  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  drunken;  and 
Geneva,  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  educated  .Canton  of 
the  Confederation,  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  State  spends  on  the 
education  of  a  population  of  100,000,  £50,000  a  year  (equal  to 
an  expenditure  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  fifteen  millions),, 
and  the  people  spend  on  drink  a  sum  equal  to  £10  per  head  of 
population  per  annum  !  I  should  rather  he  disposed  to  attribute 
the  lessening  addiction  to  drink  in  England  to  the  effects  of 
teetotal  societies,  and  the  growing  conviction  among  all  classes 
that  alcohol  in  any  shape  is  rarely  beneficial,  and  often  hurtful, 
to  health,  an  idea  which,  as  yet,  has  not  so  much  as  dawned  on 
the  Continental  mind.  Here  and  in  France  mothers  give  their 
babies  wine,  and  most  people  regard  it  as  one  of  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Geneva,  April  10th.  William  West.all. 

[The  Teetotal  Societies  are  all  fed  by  Bands  of  Hope  or 
children’s  Teetotal  Societies,  and  Bands  of  Hope  are  almost  all 
created  at  school  and  have  become  prosperous  since  schools- 
became  universal.” — Ed.  Spectator.] 
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RATIONAL  DRESS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — We  have  Heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  “  rational 
dress,”  and  we  are  promised  one,  if  not  two,  exhibitions  of  it 
this  year ;  but  as  everybody  does  not  go  to  exhibitions,  and  as, 
moreover,  an  exhibition  is  rather  calculated  to  convey  to  ignor¬ 
ant  minds  the  idea  of  something  not  intended  for  every-day  use, 
I  am  anxious  to  suggest  a  method  of  propagating  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  which,  if  the  ladies  who  preach  them  are  really  in  earnest, 
will  no  doubt  be  very  easily  carried  out.  It  is  this  : — Let  every 
woman  who,  either  in  print  or  on  any  platform,  has  ever  urged 
upon  any  other  women  the  foolishness,  or  unhealthiness,  or 
immorality  of  the  present  style  of  dress,  assume  at  once  a  cos¬ 
tume  strictly  in  conformity  with  “  rational”  rules,  and  let  her 
wear  it  for  the  next  two  months,  in  every  public  place  or  private 
assembly.  Supposing  fifty  ladies,  or  even  less,  to  do  this, 
most  people  in  London  would  have  au  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  “rational  dress”  really  is,  and  of  judging,  the  women 
for  themselves,  the  men  for  their  wives  and  daughters, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  But  there  must  be  no  half¬ 
measures,  no  compromising  with  vicious  fashions.  We  are  told 
that  all  shoes  should  have  fiat  soles  and  broad  toes,  that  all 
waists  should  be  as  guiltless  of  restraint  as  that  of  the  Medicean 
Yenus,  that  sleeves  should  be  roomy,  shirts  straight,  and  bonnets 
fit  to  protect  the  head  effectually  from  sun  and  wind,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  which  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see 
exemplified,  not  only  on  the  persons  of  young  and  pretty  girls 
who  look  well  in  anything,  but  on  the  more  mature  ladies  who 
have  hitherto  done  the  talking  and  writing,  and  who  are, 
naturally,  the  persons  to  show  the  world  the  excellence  of  the 
new  way.  Perhaps,  if  you  are  good  enough  to  print  this  letter, 
my  suggestion  may  reach  the  proper  quarter,  and  who  knows 
but  we  may  presently  begin  to  meet  rationally  dressed  ladies  at 
every  turn  ? — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  A. 

MR.  RUSSELL  ON  VIVISECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  publishing  my  letter  on 
vivisection  last  Saturday.  Had  I  longer  deferred  writing  to 
you,  I  should  have  been  too  late  for  last  week’s  Spectator,  and 
by  next  Saturday  the  matter  would  have  been  rather  out  of 
date.  As,  however,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Times 
had  failed  to  publish  my  letter  of  the  5tli  inst.,  it  is  only  fair 
that  I  should,  with  equal  publicity,  record  the  fact  that  they 
have  published  it  to-day.  Better  late,  than  never. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c., 

April  9th.  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

MR.  NICHOL  AND  THE  POEM  OF  “BRAHMA,”  BY 

EMERSON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  did  well  to  correct  Mr.  Nichol’s  misquotation,  in  his 
History  of  American  Literature,”  of  the  above  poem ;  but  there 
is  still  another  blunder  in  it,  the  correction  of  which  will,  per¬ 
haps,  enable  him  and  others  to  understand  this  poem  better, 
and  which  I  will  explain  thus. 

When  Emerson  was  last  in  England,  in  1873,  he  spent  his 
last  evening  with  me  before  sailing  for  Boston.  When  in  my 
library,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  an  English  edition  of  his  “  May 
Poems,”  as,  he  said,  he  had  been  asked  whatever  the  one  on 
“Brahma”  could  mean.  To  which  he  had  replied,  call  it 
“  Jehovah,”  and  perhaps  you  will  understand  it  better.  But 
another  friend  had  said  to  him  that  it  seemed  only  nonsense  ! 
I  found  the  poem  for  him,  and  on  looking  it  over,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Well  might  they  call  it  nonsense  !  Not  only  is  the  word  ‘  not  ’ 
omitted  in  the  third  line  [as  you  pointed  out],  but  in  the  seventh 
line  they  have  printed  vanquished,  instead  of  vanished,  which,  of 
course,  sqioils  the  whole  meaning  of  the  poem.”  I  have  always 
admired  this  poem,  as  clearly  giving  the  Brahmin  belief  that 
each  soul  is  part  of  the  Divinity,  and  hope  this  correction  will 
help  to  make  it  more  clear.— I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Prince's  Parle,  Liverpool,  April  7th.  R.  C.  Hall. 
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household  matters,  of  which  no  one  can  expect  the  public 
to  enjoy  more  than  is  needful  to  show  the  domestic  character 
and  capacity  of  the  writer,  these  three  volumes  might  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  two  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the  English  language; 
but  this  compression  they  certainly  require  Mrs.  Carlyle 
evidently  wrote  without  a  thought  of  her  letters  ever  serving 
any  purpose  but  that  of  telling  her  correspondents  what 
she  was  thinking,  feeling,  suffering,  or  enjoying  at  the 
time,  and  letters  so  written  by  a  woman  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  class  of  tasks,  and  suffering  from 
the  same  class  of  causes,  could  not  but  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  needless  and  even  profuse  repetition.  Mr.  Froude 
might,  we  think,  have  added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  this  book, 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  its  frankness,  if  he  had 
abbreviated  almost  all  those  letters  in  which  the  various  house- 
cleanings  and  the  various  headaches  are  minutely  described, 
leaving  one  or  two  of  each  type  to  stand  in  full,  but  cutting 
down  the  rest.  As  it  is,  the  reader  at  times  forgets  that  Mrs. 
Carlyle  is  not  responsible  for  all  these  egotisms,  and  imputes 
to  her  the  sin  of  repetitions  which  are  really  the  fault  of  the 
editor.  Were  all  such  redundancies  of  household  and 
medical  detail  eliminated,  there  would  remain  in  these  volumes 
ample  stores  of  vivacity,  and  brightness,  and  satire,  and  pathos, 
and  patience,  and  impatience,  and  humour  and  wit;  stores 
ample  enough  to  constitute  a  lasting  memorial  to  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
memory,  and  nothing  to  incline  any  one  to  skip.  As  it  is,  the 
horrors  of  London  four-posters  and  the  details  of  sleepless 
nights  are  sometimes  multiplied  till  the  admirable  vividness, 
sharpness,  tenderness,  and  originality  of  the  letters  are  a  little 
hidden  from  view. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  did  not  invent  quite  such  remarkable  phrases  iu 
describing  the  people  whom  she  best  knew,  as  her  husband. 
But  in  bringing  their  figures  before  our  minds,  she  was  hardly, 
if  at  all,  his  inferior.  Take,  for  instance,  this  description  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  lady  admirers,  with  the  sly  hit  in  conclusion  at 
himself : — 

Let  no  woman  who  values  peaco  of  soul  ever  dream  of  marrying 
an  author  !  That  is  to  say,  if  he  is  an  honest  one,  who  makes  a  con¬ 
science  of  doing  the  thing  he  pretends  to  do.  But  this  I  observe 
to  you  in  confidence ;  should  I  state  such  a  sentiment  openly,  I  might 
happen  to  get  myself  torn  in  pieces  by  the  host  of  my  husband’s 
lady  admirers,  who  already,  I  suspect,  think  me  too  happy  in  not 
knowing  my  happiness.  You  cannot  fancy  what  way  he  is  making 
with  the  fair  intellects  here  !  There  is  Harriet  Martineau  presents 
him  with  her  ear-trumpet  with  a  pretty,  blushing  air  of  coquetry, 
which  would  almost  convince  me  out  of  belief  in  her  identity  !  And 
Mrs.  Pierce  Butler  bolts  in  upon  his  studies,  out  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  it  were,  in  ridiDg-habit,  cap  and  whip  (but  no  shadow  of  a  horse, 
ooly  a  carriage,  the  whip,  I  suppose,  beiDg  to  whip  the  cushions  with, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  her  hand  in  practice) — my  inexperienced 
Scotch  domestic  remaining  entirely  in  a  nonplus  whether  she  had  let 
in  ‘  a  leddy  or  a  gentleman  !’  And  then  there  is  a  young  American 
beauty — such  a  beauty  !  ‘  snow  and  rose-bloom  ’  throughout,  not  as 
to  clothes  merely,  but  complexion  also;  largo  and  soft,  and  without 
one  idea,  you  would  say,  to  rub  upon  another!  And  this  charming 
creature  publicly  declares  herself  his  ‘ardent  admirer,’  and  I  heard 
her  with  my  own  ears  call  out  cpiite  passionately  at  parting  with 
him,  1  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyle,  I  want  to  see  you  to  talk  a  long,  long  time 
about — “Sartor!”’  ‘Sartor,’  of  all  things  in  this  world!  What 
could  such  a  young  lady  have  got  to  say  about  ‘  Sartor,’  can  you 
imagine  ?  And  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  moving  authoress  of  the  ‘  Old  Man’s 
Tales,’  reads  ‘  Sartor  ’  when  she  is  ill  in  bed  ;  from  which  one  thing 
at  least  may  be  clearly  inferred,  that  her  illness  is  not  of  the  head. 
In  short,  my  dear  friend,  the  singular  author  of  1  Sartor’  appears  to 
me  at  this  moment  to  be  in  a  perilous  position,  inasmuch  as  (with 
the  innocence  of  a  sucking  dove  to  outward  appearance)  he  is  leading 
honourable  women,  not  a  few,  entirely  off  their  feet.  And  who  can 
say  that  he  will  keep  his  own  ?  After  all,  in  sober  earnest,  is  it  not 
curious  that  my  husband’s  writings  should  be  only  completely  under¬ 
stood  and  adequately  appreciated  by  women  and  mad  people  ?  I  do 
not  know  very  well  what  to  infer  from  the  fact.” 

Too  much  has  certainly  been  made  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  sufferings 
through  her  husband’s  indifference  to  her.  That  she  suffered 
greatly  at  intervals  for  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years,  partly 
through  Lady  Ashburton’s  influence  over  her  husband,  partly 
from  Carlyle’s  selfish  absorption  in  the  monster  work  of  his 
life,  the  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  undeniable;  but  it  is 
clear  enough  that  even  during  parts  of  this  time  she  was  at 
heart  not  only  devoted  to  her  husband,  but  conscious  that  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  bear  how  truly  slie  was  wrapped 
up  in  him.  Take,  for  example,  these  two  tender  letters,  both 
written  during  the  middle  and  least  happy  period  of  their  lives. 
The  first  was  written  in  July,  1844,  after  she  had  just  left  home 
on  a  visit : — 

“July  2. 

“  Indeed,  dear,  you  look  to  be  almost  unhappy  enough  already! 
I  do  not  want  you  to  suffer  physically,  only  morally,  you  understand, 
and  to  hear  of  your  having  to  take  coffee  at  night  and  all  that  gives 
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me  no  wicked  satisfaction,  but  makes  me  quite  unhappy.  It  is 
curious  how  much  more  uncomfortable  I  feel  without  you,  when  it  is 
I  who  am  going  away  from  you,  and  not,  as  it  used  to  be,  you  gone 
away  from  me.  I  am  always  wondering  since  I  came  here  how  I 
can,  even  in  my  angriest  mood,  talk  about  leaving  you  for  good  and 
all  ;  for  to  be  sure,  if  I  were  to  leave  you  to-day  on  that  principle,  I 
should  need  absolutely  to  go  back  to-morrow  to  see  how  you  were 
taking  it.” 

And  the  following  was  written  in  July,  1846,  wlien  Carlyle  had 
apparently  forgotten  to  write  to  her  on  her  birthday,  the  truth 
being  that  the  letter  was  waiting  for  her,  but  that  the  post¬ 
mistress  had  made  some  mistake  : — 

“  Seaforth,  Tuesday,  July  14,  1846. 

“  Oh  !  my  dear  husband,  fortune  has  played  me  such  a  cruel  trick 
this  day  !  and  I  do  not  even  feel  any  resentment  against  fortune,  for 
the  suffocating  misery  of  the  last  two  hours.  I  know  always,  when 
I  seem  to  yon  most  exacting,  that  whatever  happens  to  me  is  nothing 
like  so  bad  as  I  deserve.  But  you  shall  hear  how  it  was.  Not  a  line 
from  you  on  my  birthday,  the  post-mistress  averred !  I  did  not 
burst  out  crying,  did  not  faint — did  not  do  anything  absurd,  so  far  as 
I  know ;  but  I  walked  back  again  without  speaking  a  word  ;  and 
with  such  a  tumult  of  wretchedness  in  my  heart  as  you,  who  know 
me,  can  conceive.  And  then  I  shut  myself  in  my  own  room  to  fancy 
everything  that  was  most  tormenting.  Were  you,  finally,  so  out  of 
patience  with  me  that  you  had  resolved  to  write  to  me  no  more  at 
all  ?  Had  you  gone  to  Addiscombe,  and  found  no  leisure  there  to 
remember  my  existence?  Were  you  taken  ill,  so  ill  that  you  could 
not  write  ?  That  last  idea  made  me  mad  to  get  off  to  the  railway, 
and  back  to  Loudon.  Oh,  mercy!  what  a  two  hours  I  had  of  it! 
And  just  when  I  was  at  my  wits’  end,  I  heal'd  Julia  crying  out 
through  the  house:  ‘Mrs.  Carlyle,  Mrs.  Carlyle  !  Are  you  there? 
Here  is  a  letter  for  you.’  And  so  there  was  after  all !  The  post¬ 
mistress  had  overlooked  it,  and  had  given  it  to  Robert,  when  he  went 
afterwards,  not  knowing  that  we  had  been.  I  wonder  what  love- 
letter  was  ever  received  with  such  thankfulness !  Oh,  my  dear  !  I 
am  not  fit  for  living  in  the  world  with  this  organisation.  I  am  as 
much  broken  to  pieces  by  that  little  accident  as  if  I  had  come 
through  an  attack  of  cholera  or  typhus  fever.  I  cannot  even  steady 
my  hand  to  write  decently.  But  I  felt  an  irresistible  need  of  thank¬ 
ing  you,  by  return  of  post.  Yes,  I  have  kissed  the  dear  little  card- 
case  ;  and  now  I  will  lie  down  awhile,  and  try  and  get  some  sleep. 
At  least,  to  quiet  myself,  I  will  try  to  believe — oh,  why  cannot  I 
believe  it,  once  for  all — that  with  all  my  faults  and  follies,  I  am 
‘  dearer  to  you  than  any  earthly  creature.’  I  will  be  better  for 
Geraldine  here  ;  she  is  become  very  quiet  and  nice  ;  and  as  affectionate 
for  me  as  ever. — Your  own  J.  C.” 

These  letters  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tenderness  and 
passion  of  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  capable,  and  which,  had 
Carlyle  been  other  than  he  was,  she  would,  no  doubt,  have 
lavished  freely  on  her  husband.  But  we  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  to  convey  that  all  the  shortcoming  was  on  his  side. 
Many  of  her  letters, — and  still  more  her  diaries, — show  the 
hardness,  pride,  and  tauntingness  with  which  she  met  what  she 
regarded  as  his  neglect,  and  of  course,  this  did  not  tend  to  restore 
the  confidence  between  them.  As  somebody  said,  there  was  too 
much  of  the  diamond  on  the  surface  of  each  of  them  to  make 
life  together  quite  easy,  and  though  in  her  the  tenderness  was 
deep  beneath,  it  was  by  no  means  always  get-at-able,  for 
she  loved  to  play  the  man  when  she  found  her  husband 
not  recognising  the  woman  in  her.  That  Carlyle  himself 
was  hard,  the  ease  with  which  he  threw  off  even  intimate 
friends  like  John  Stuart  Mill  seems  to  show.  Speaking 
of  the  appearance  of  his  own  screamy  and  foolish  little  pam¬ 
phlet,  “  Occasional  Thoughts  on  the  Nigger  Question,”  Carlyle 
says,  quite  coolly,  that  it  produced  “  execrative  shrieks  from 
several  people,  J.  S.  Mill  for  one,  who,  indeed,  had  personally 
quite  parted  from  me  a  year  or  two  before,  I  know  not  why, 
nor  indeed  very  much  inquired,  since  it  was  his  silly  pleasure, 
poor  Mill !”  Mrs.  Carlyle  evidently  felt  the  estrangement  much 
more  deeply.  When  she  got  a  cold  note  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in 
reply  to  a  cordial  message  from  herself,  she  speaks  of  having 
had  something  like  a  trembling  fit,  from  the  pain  it  gave  her. 
But  when  Mrs.  Carlyle  met  with  hardness  from  one  she  loved, 
though  it  wounded  her  deeply,  she  always  strove  to  affect  a 
hardness  she  did  not  feel,  and  which  she  would  have  done  much 
better  not  to  put  on.  She  admits  that  on  the  few  occasions 
when  she  gave  way  to  a  natural  burst  of  feeling,  Carlyle 
was  not  in  any  way  indifferent  to  her  distress.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  calls  the  long  ten  years  or  so  while  Frederick  the 
Great  was  being  written, — “  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
Frederick  the  Great,”  and  truly  it  was  to  her  much  worse  than 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  especially  as  during  a  part  of 
it,  Lady  Ashburton  contrived  to  cast  on  her  lot  a  shadow  at 
least  as  chilling  as  the  departed  Frederick  himself.  But  even 
in  this  period,  though  her  letters  get  a  bitterer  tone,  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  their  brilliancy.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing, 
for  instance,  than  her  account  of  Count  d’Orsay,  and  her  con¬ 
trast  between  him  and  Lord  Jeffrey  : — 


“  April  13,  1845. 

“  To-day,  oddly  enough,  while  I  was  engaged  in  re-reading  Carlyle’s 
Philosophy  of  Clothes,  Count  d’Orsay  walked  in.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  four  or  five  years.  Last  time  he  was  as  gay  in  his  colours  as  a 
humming-bird — blue  satin  cravat,  blue  velvet  waistcoat,  cream- 
coloured  coat,  lined  with  velvet  of  the  same  hue,  trousers  also  of  a 
bright  colour,  I  forget  what ;  white  French  gloves,  two  glorious 
breast-pins  attached  by  a  chaio,  and  length  enough  of  gold  watch- 
guard  to  have  hanged  himself  in.  To-day,  in  compliment  to  his  five 
more  years,  he  was  all  in  black  and  brown — a  black  satin  cravat,  a 
brown  velvet  waistcoat,  a  brown  coat,  some  shades  darker  than  the 
waistcoat,  lined  with  velvet  of  its  own  shade,  and  almost  black 
trousers,  one  breast-pin,  a  large  pear-shaped  pearl  set  into  a  little 
cup  of  diamonds,  and  only  one  fold  of  gold  chain  round  his  neck, 
tucked  together  right  on  the  centre  of  his  spacious  breast  with  one 
magnificent  turquoise.  Well !  that  man  understood  his  trade;  if  it  be 
but  that  of  dandy,  nobody  can  deny  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  it, 
that  he  dresses  himself  with  consummate  skill  !  A  bungler  would  have 
made  no  allowance  for  five  more  years  at  his  time  of  life;  but  he  had 
the  fine  sense  to  perceive  how  much  better  his  dress  of  to-day  sets 
off  his  slightly-enlarged  figure  and  slightly-worn  complexion,  than  the 
humming-bird  colours  of  five  years  back  would  have  done.  Poor 
D’Orsay  !  ho  was  born  to  have  been  something  better  than  even  the 
king  of  dandies.  He  did  not  say  nearly  so  many  clever  things  this 
time  as  on  the  last  occasion.  His  wit,  I  suppose,  is  of  the  sort  that 
belongs  more  to  animal  spirits  than  to  real  genius,  and  his  animal 
spirits  seem  to  have  fallen  many  degrees.  The  only  thing  that  fell 
from  him  to-day  worth  remembering  was  his  account  of  a  mask  he 
had  seen  of  Charles  Fox,  ‘all  punched  and  flattened  as  if  he  had  slept 
in  a  book.’  Lord  Jeffery  came,  unexpected,  while  the  Count  was 
here.  What  a  difference  !  the  prince  of  critics  and  the  prince  of 
dandies.  How  washed  out  the  beautiful  dandiacal  face  looked  beside 
that  little  clever  old  man’s  !  The  large  blue  dandiacal  eyes,  you 
would  have  said,  had  never  contemplated  anything  more  interesting 
than  the  reflection  of  the  handsome  personage  they  pertained  to  in  a 
lookiDg-glass ;  while  the  dark  penetrating  ones  of  the  other  had  been 
taking  note  of  most  things  in  God’s  universe,  even  seeing  a  good  way 
into  millstones.” 

Again,  take  the  witty  account  of  the  way  in  which  each  of  the 
two  doctors  who  attended  Mrs.  Carlyle  ignored  the  particular 
ailment  for  which  she  had  consulted  the  other  one.  “Mr.  Barnes,” 
she  says, “regards  my  leg  as  his  patient  and  myarm  as  Dr.  Quain’s 
patient,  which  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  ;  and  he  is  rather  glad 
to  he  irresponsible  for  it,  seeing  nothing  to  be  done.”  Nor  could 
anything  be  more  powerful,  in  its  way,  than  this  reproach 
against  her  husband,  sent  to  her  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Bussell : — 

“  5  Cheyne  Row  :  December  15,  1862. 

“  I  should  not  be  at  all  afraid  that  after  a  few  weeks  my  new 
maid  would  do  well  enough  if  it  wern’t  for  Mr.  C.’s  frightful  im¬ 
patience  with  any  new  servant  untrained  to  his  ways,  which  would 
drive  a  woman  out  of  the  house  with  her  hair  on  end  if  allowed  to 
act  directly  upon  her !  So  that  I  have  to  stand  between  them,  and 
imitate  in  a  small,  humble  way  the  Roman  soldier  who  gathered  his- 
arms  full  of  the  enemy’s  spears,  and  received  them  all  into  his  own 
breast.*  It  is  this  which  makes  a  change  of  servants,  even  when  for 
the  better,  a  terror  to  me  in  prospect,  and  an  agony  in  realisation — 
for  a  time.” 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Carlyle. — “  OU  heavens,  the  comparison  !  it  was  too  true.’’ 

But  if  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  been  a  little  more  reticent  with  her 
friends  and  a  little  less  reticent  with  her  husband,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  made  her  a  better  husband,  and  she  would 
certaiuly  have  made  him  a  better  wife. 

S  Nothing  strikes  ns  as  more  remarkable  than  the  complete 
way  in  which  a  woman  of  so  much  genius  as  Mrs.  Carlyle, — a 
woman  whose  observation  and  style  are  her  own,  and  never 
become  in  any  way  Carlylese, — assimilated,  without  ever 
questioning  them  apparently,  all  Carlyle’s  crude  ideas ;  his 
notion  that  the  only  true  religion  consists  in  imaginative 
wonder  and  impatience  of  shams, — his  scorn  for  science  when¬ 
ever  it  touches  the  borderland  of  religion, — his  cruel  contempt  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  less  dignified  races  of  men  like  the  negroes, 
or  what  he  was  pleased  to  think  the  scum  of  our  British 
population, — his  belief  that  men  were  “  mostly  fools,”  and  his 
strange  notion  that  men  could  discern  by  a  sort  of  second-sight 
who  were  the  rulers  to  whom  they  ought  to  submit  themselves. 
These  crude  ideas  never  filled  either  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  mind  or  her 
heart.  That  she  was  miserable  in  part  for  want  of  a  better  faith 
is  clear  throughout  these  letters,  and  yet  she  assumes  all  through 
that  Carlyle  is  possessed  of  the  only  truth  in  the  world 
that  is  of  any  real  significance,  and  that  all  men  who  are 
worth  anything  should  come  over  to  his  creed.  For  example, 
she  tells  frankly  a  Liverpool  Unitarian  minister  of  eminence 
that  he  ought  at  once  to  abandon  his  half-and-half  position,  and 
come  over  to  Carlyle’s.  And  yet  this  book  is  curiously  full  of  ^ 
evidence  that  neither  Carlyle  nor  his  wife  had  any  creed  which 
subdued  their  hearts  and  minds,  or  gave  them  guidance  and 
peace  in  time  of  trouble.  It  contains  the  letters  of  a  brilliant 
woman  without  any  inward  source  of  rest  at  all,  or  anything  j 
that  she  herself  mistook  for  it.  Nevertheless  she  is  apparently 
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as  proud  of  her  intellectual  position  and  of  her  spiritual  vacuum 
as  if  the  one  had  given  her  a  complete  key  to  human  weaknesses, 
and  the  other  a  constant  spring  of  human  strength. 


MR.  BENN’S  GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS* 

Mr.  Benn’s  work  on  the  Greek  philosophers  is  a  remarkable 
production.  It  is  subtle,  learned,  and  eloquent.  He  brings  to 
the  illustration  of  his  proper  subject  information  gathered  from 
the  most  varied  sources,  and  has  been  able,  in  quite  a  felicitous 
way,  to  show  the  frequent  parallelism  between  Greek  and 
modern  thought.  Neither  the  vast  learning,  nor  the  system¬ 
atising  power,  nor  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
nor  all  of  these  taken  together  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  book,  nor  for  the  particular  conclusions  set 
forth  in  it.  It  is  one  of  those  books  into  which  a  personal 
element  largely  enters,  and  unexpressed  considerations  form  a 
large  part  of  the  logical  process  which  justifies  the  results  won 
by  Mr.  Benn.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  point  this  out, 
because  Mr.  Benn  is  one  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that  truth 
can  only  be  reached  when  we  eliminate  the  personal  element 
altogether.  This  book  of  his,  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  we  have  seen  of  the  large  part  which  uncon¬ 
scious  preconceptions  play  iu  conscious  logical  processes.  He 
has  come  to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  the  study  of 
pjhilosophy  in  general,  with  quite  a  number  of  presuppositions, 
some  of  which  are  present  in  clear  consciousness  to  his  mind,  and 
some  of  which  lie  more  or  less  completely  in  the  background.  One 
of  these  conscious  presuppositions  is  what  he  calls  “  the  modern 
conception  of  the  universe  as  an  absolute  whole,  whose  parts 
are  not  caused,  but  constituted  by  their  fundamental  unity,  and 
are  not  really  separated  from  each  other  in  nature,  but  only  ideally 
distinguished  in  our  thoughts.”  (Yol.  II.,  pp.  346-7.)  Alongside 
of  this  we  may  put  another  conception,  the  consistency  of 
which  with  the  foregoing  we  do  not  quite  see.  Yet  it  is  a  con¬ 
ception  which  finds  frequent  expression  in  these  volumes,  chiefly, 
however,  when  Mr.  Benn  put3  on  the  mantle  of  prophecy.  The 
time  will  come  “  when  the  truths  of  science  are  seen  by  all,  as 
they  are  now  seen  by  a  few,  to  involve  the  admission  that  there  is 
no  object  for  our  devotion  but  the  welfare  of  sentient  beings  like 
ourselves  ;  that  there  are  no  changes  in  Nature  for  which  natural 
forces  will  not  account;  and  that  the  unity  of  all  existence  has, 
for  us,  no  individualisation  beyond  the  finite  and  perishable 
consciousness  of  man.”  (Yol.  II.,  p.  265.)  Another  preconcep¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Benn  is  a  hatred  of  superstition.  By 
superstition,  he  means  almost  all  that  other  people  mean  when 
they  speak  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Frequent  allusions 
occur  to  “  organised  superstition.”  So  far  has  this  gone  with 
Mr.  Benn,  that  hatred  of  superstition  often  rises  to  the  altitude 
of  religious  faith.  His  language  attains  to  a  warmer  glow 
and  becomes  urgent  and  passionate,  in  its  denunciation  of  the 
evil  wrought  by  a  faith  in  the  supernatural,  in  any  form  what¬ 
soever.  A  curious  illustration  occurs  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
third  section  of  the  chapter  on  the  religious  revival.  Mr.  Benn  is 
speaking  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
of  some  of  the  results  of  it “  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  came  to 
be  a  question  of  supernatural  agency,  a  man  of  this  type  would 
astonish  the  Jews  themselves  by  his  credulity.  Imbued  with 
the  idea  of  personal  authority,  he  readily  fancied  that  any  one 
standing  high  in  tlie  favour  of  God  could  cure  diseases  from  a 
distance,  by  simply  giving  them  the  word  of  command  to 
depart.”  (Yol.  II.,  p.  207.)  This  is  one  of  the  few  allusions  to 
the  New  Testament  to  be  found  in  these  two  volumes,  and  we 
quote  it  because  of  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  extreme  arbi¬ 
trariness  of  Mr.  Benn’s  method  of  criticism.  It  shows  how  a 
mind  imbued  with  preconceptions  will  pass  through  a  mass  of 
evidence,  and  like  a  magnet,  will  attract  only  what  has  affinity 
with  itself.  It  was  open  to  Mr.  Benn  to  take  the  story  of  the 
centurion  as  a  whole,  it  was  equally  open  to  him  to  omit  all 
reference  to  it.  But  it  was  not  open  to  him,  without  critical 
inquiry,  simply  in  this  arbitrary  way  to  take  as  much  as  suited 
his  purpose,  and  to  cast  the  remainder  overboard  as  superstition. 
The  story  of  the  centurion  hangs  together.  Instead  of  manifest¬ 
ing  credulity,  he  showed  a  reasonable  faith.  He  argued  from 
what  he  knew  just  as  cogently  as  Mr.  Benn  does ;  even  more  so. 
Personal  authority  was  a  fact.  A  word  from  the  Emperor  was 
enough,  as  the  centurion  well  knew,  to  set  troops  in  motion 
from  Palestine  to  Britain.  He  himself  was  a  man  under 
authority,  and  others  obeyed  him  as  he  obeyed  his  superiors. 

*  The  Greek  Philosophers.  By  Alfred  William  Benn.  2  vols.  London :  C. 
Kegan  Panl  and  Co. 


Was  there  anything  irrational  in  supposing  that  similar 
authority  and  obedience  might  obtain  in  other  spheres  ?  If  the 
story  in  the  Gospels  be  true,  and  if  Jesus  Christ  is  what  he 
claims  to  be,  then  it  is  not  the  centurion  who  exhibits  credulity  ; 
it  is  Mr.  Benn.  If  the  story  is  true,  the  centurion  was  right, 
and  Mr.  Benn  is  wrong  iu  his  opinion.  It  is  time  that  it  should 
be  understood  that  superstition  may  be  negative  as  well  as 
positive.  And  people  may  err  as  much  in  refusing  to  faith  its 
proper  sphere,  as  in  yielding  to  extra-belief. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Benn  is  an  enthusiast,  and  his 
enthusiasm  is  twofold.  It  is  positive  when  he  is  looking  at 
the  scientific  intelligence,  its  methods,  and  its  triumphs.  For 
him  science  is  the  beneficent  healing  power,  whose  office  it  is  to 
redeem  humanity  from  all  evils.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a 
negative  enthusiast,  who  hates  as  passionately  as  he  loves.  He 
can  see  no  good  in  supernaturalism.  It  is  simply  an  obstruction 
to  science,  and  must  at  all  hazards  be  removed  out  of  the  way.. 
It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  evidently  has  set  Mr.  Benn  to  the. 
enormous  toil  of  writing  this  book,  and  of  the  vast  preparatory 
study  which  has  issued  in  this  result.  It  is  as  good  a  way  of 
attack  on  Supematuralism  as  any  which  can  be  found  now-a- 
days.  To  write  a  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  show  bow 
supernaturalism  coincided  with  reaction,  and  how  progress,  in. 
all  the  breadth  of  its  meaning,  coincided  with  the  triumph  of 
what  Mr.  Benn  calls  the  scientific  spirit,  was  a  happy  thought. 
It  would  bring  the  forces  of  histoiy  to  bear  on  the  formidable 
defence  which  supernaturalism  is  still  able  to  offer.  What  had 
resisted  tlie  direct  attack,  and  indeed  had  attacked  in  turn  and  not 
without  success  the  exclusive  scientific  prejudices  of  our  own  time, 
might  not  be  able  to  resist  a  flank  attack  by  the  circuitous  route 
of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  No  doubt  Mr.  Benn  has  a  certain 
interest  in  Greek  philosophy,  for  its  own  sake ;  but  to  us  it 
appears  that  it  has  a  deeper  interest  for  him,  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
him  to  overthrow  the  citadel  of  superstition.  He  has  brought 
to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  the  intensity  of  his  own  con¬ 
victions,  and  his  eyes  see  just  what  they  have  the  power  to  see, 
and  no  more.  From  the  tone  of  the  book,  the  author  seems  to 
imagine  that  he  has  got  free  from  preconception,  and  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  reading  into  history  what  his  own  mind  brought 
with  it ;  and  yet,  if  Cardinal  Newman  were  seeking  a  new  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  leading  principle  set  forth  in  the  Grammar  of 
Assent,  he  could  find  none  more  appropriate  than  Tlie  Greek 
Philosophers,  by  A.  W.  Benn.  The  reasoning  of  this  volume 
has  a  personal  and  individual  character. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  these  preconceptions  fall  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  Mr.  Benn  allows  himself  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  objects  of  his  study.  Then  we  have  true,  earnest  work,  and 
results  of  abiding  value.  The  studies  of  the  pre-Socratic  schools,, 
and  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
when  they  are  confined  to  these  philosophers,  and  their  place  in. 
the  history  of  human  thought.  The  exposition  is  always  good,, 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  undisturbed  for  any  length  of 
time.  Mr.  Benn  has  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,  and 
takes  occasion  to  show  how  superstition  comes  in,  in  a  quiet, 
disguised  way,  or  destructively  like  a  flood.  Now  and  then  we 
come  across  an  enjoyable  allusion  to  modern  times  and  thought 
a  fair  specimen  is  the  following,  which  occurs  in  his  description 
of  the  Sophists  : — “  Wherever  the  rhetorician  comes  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  professional,  he  will  beat  him  on  his  own 
ground,  and  will  be  preferred  to  him  for  every  public  office.  The 
type  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and  flourishes  like  a  green  bay-tree 
among  ourselves.  Like  Pendennis,  a  writer  of  this  kind  will 
review  any  book  from  the  height  of  superior  knowledge  acquired 
by  two  hours’  reading  in  the  British  Museum  ;  or,  if  he  is  adroit 
enough,  will  dispense  with  even  that  slender  amount  of  pre¬ 
paration.  He  need  not  even  trouble  himself  to  read  the  book 
which  he  criticises.  A  superficial  acquaintance  with  magazine 
articles  will  qualify  him  to  pass  judgment  on  all  life,  all  religion, 
and  all  philosophy.  But  it  is  in  politics  that  the  finest  career 
lies  before  him.  He  rises  to  power  by  attacking  the  measures 
of  real  statesmen,  and  remains  there  by  adopting  them.  He 
becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  gross  economical 
blundering,  and  Prime  Minister  by  a  happy  mixture  of  epigram 
and  adulation.”  (Yol.  I.,  p.  97.)  These  allusions  add  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  reader,  but  not  very  much  to  his  knowledge 
or  information.  Frequently,  indeed,  they  break  the  continuity 
of  argument  and  exposition,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  appear  to  the  author  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 
In  the  midst  of  the  exposition  of  Plato’s  system,  when  we  have 
reached  what  many  regard  as  the  highest  point  of  his  thought. 
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Mr.  Benn  stops  short  to  apo’ogise  for  Plato,  and  to  point 
out  how  even  out  of  this  evil  good  did  eventually  flow.  The 
Theism  which  Plato  reached  is  regarded  by  critics  “  who, 
like  Lange,  are  most  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit 
as  a  retrograde  movement.  We  may  to  a  certain  extent 
agree  with  them,  without  admitting  that  philosophy  as  a 
whole  was  injured  by  departing  from  the  principles  of  Democri¬ 
tus.  An  intellectual,  like  an  animal  organism,  may  sometimes 
have  to  choose  between  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  total 
extinction.  The  course  of  events  drove  speculation  to  Athens, 
where  it  could  only  exist  on  the  condition  of  assuming  a  theo¬ 
logical  form.  Moreover,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary.  Mythology  gained  as  much  as  philosophy  lost.  It 
was  purified  from  immoral  ingredients,  and  raised  to  the  highest 
level  which  supernaturalism  is  capable  of  attaining.  If  the 
Republic  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Timaeus 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Catholic  faith.”  (Yol.  I.,  p.  267.) 
The  statement  in  the  last  sentence  is  either  a  truism  or  an  un¬ 
truth,  according  to  the  meaning  we  are  to  attach  to  the  word 
forerunner.”  If  this  means  only  that  the  Timaeus  came  first 
in  time,  then,  of  course,  this  is  true.  If  it  means  that  the 
Timaeus  determined  either  the  form  or  the  contents  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  That  this  is,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Benn’s  meaning  is  obvious  from  many  paragraphs  in 
his  work.  He  speaks  in  the  preface  of  Hellenic  culture  having 
to  repair  “  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  and,  chiefly  under  the 
form  of  Christianity,  to  make  itself  accepted  by  the  new  nation¬ 
alities  which  had  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 
The  Christian  interpretation  of  life  is  a  “  great  supernaturalist 
reaction,”  which  had  its  time  and  passed  away ;  and  when  it 
passed  away,  “  Mature  could  once  more  be  studied  on  scientific 
principles.” 

To  suppose  that  Christianity  owed  its  strength  and  success  to 
Hellenic  culture  is  so  contrary  to  historic  evidence,  that  he  who 
makes  the  supposition  and  gravely  proceeds  to  build  on  it,  by 
the  very  fact  shows  himself  disqualified  for  the  task  of  reading 
history  aright,  and  appreciating  what  are  its  moving  forces.  The 
motive  force  of  Christianity  did  not  come  from  Greece.  It  came 
from  Palestine.  Its  power  did  not  spring  from  Plato.  It  sprang 
from  Christ.  Christianity  confronted  the  thought  of  Greece  with 
a  greater  thought  by  far,  and  brought  satisfaction  to  the  needs 
which  the  culture  of  Greece  could  awaken  but  could  not  satisfy. 
Christianity  could  use  all  that  Greece  had  won,  just  because  it 
came  to  Greek  thought  and  life  from  a  higher  stand-point,  and 
had  in  it  the  energies  of  a  larger  life.  Just  as  Christianity  met 
the  wants  created  by  the  thought  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  so 
also  it  met  those  new  wants  of  humanity  which  had  been 
awakened  for  the  first  time  in  history  by  the  wide  do¬ 
minion,  the  equal  justice,  and  the  common  citizenship  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Christianity  brought  to  the  Roman 
Empire  a  wider  citizenship,  a  vaster  dominion,  a  more  large- 
hearted  brotherhood,  a  more  equal  justice,  just  because  it 
brought  them  an  organisation  in  which  differences  of  nation¬ 
ality,  speech,  history,  race,  and  sex,  were  made  to  blend  in  the 
higher  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This  new  organisation  has 
its  origin,  form,  and  motive  in  Christ.  He  was  in  the  thought 
of  Christianity,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  And  to  every 
Christian,  union  with  Christ  was  both  the  source  and  the  end  of 
eternal  life.  These  are  common-places  which  every  student  of 
history  ought  to  know,  and  yet  they  are  utterly  ignored  by 
Mr.  Benn,  who  can  see  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
these  volumes,  in  Christianity  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
culture  of  Greece.  We  have  read  these  volumes  from  end  to 
end,  some  chapters  we  have  read  more  than  once,  and  we  have 
sought  to  discover  whether  Mr.  Benn  was  prepared  to  allow  any 
factors  to  have  influence  in  the  history  of  Europe  save  those 
which  are  derive!  from  Greece  or  Rome.  We  have  found  that 
he  can  appreciate  the  forces  derived  from  Judaism  before 
Christianity  began  to  be,  that  he  can  also  see  that  some  influ¬ 
ence  was  derived  from  the  union  of  Greek  thought  with  the 
thought  of  Arabia.  But  when  we  sought  to  discover  whether 
Christianity  had  any  direct  power,  any  moulding  influence  on 
the  thought  and  life  of  men,  we  have  not  found  that  Mr. 
Benn  was  prepared  to  allow  that  it  had.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Benn  regards  both  the  “  supernaturalist  reaction  ”  and  the 
influence  which  overcame  it  as  having  been  derived  from  the 
thought  and  culture  of  Greece,  a  position  which  every  student 
of  history  knows  to  be  utterly  untenable. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  can  afford  to 
this  book,  or  we  should  have  liked  to  look  closely  at  the  issues 


raised  by  Mr.  Benn,  in  the  chapter  on  “  Religious  Revival.” 
We  do  not  think  that  he  has  made  good  his  case,  or  shown  that 
the  accepted  conclusions  regarding  the  civilization  of  the 
Roman  Empire  have  to  be  rejected  as  inadequate  or  untenable. 
But  if  he  has  made  good  his  case,  and  if  the  picture  he  has 
drawn  be  true,  then  the  worse  for  his  general  position.  For  if 
the  religions  which  Christianity  overcame  were  not  effete,  worn- 
out,  and  contemned,  but  strong,  vigorous,  and  adequate  for  the 
expression  of  the  religious  life,  then  the  testimony  to  the 
vigour,  truth,  and  adequacy  of  the  Christian  religion  becomes 
all  the  stronger,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Benn  takes  refuge  in  the 
shelter  for  the  distressed  which  men  of  his  way  of  thinking 
have  built  for  themselves,  and  say  that  the  more  vigorous  a 
religion  which  recognises  the  supernatural  is,  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  and  the  more  untrue  it  is. 


HERR  EBERS’S  LAST  HOTEL.* 

The  realism  which  is  the  key-note,  and  also  in  some  measure 
the  bane  of  our  modern  spirit,  in  its  artistic  expression,  has  in 
Germany,  in  the  domain  of  fiction,  not  yet  developed  into 
naturalism.  For  the  German,  the  craze  for  actuality  is  satisfied 
by  historical  accuracy;  always  fond  of  instructing  himself,  and 
being  instructed,  he  asks  from  his  work  of  art  that  it  should 
teach  him  something.  Professor  Ebers  has  very  happily 
apprehended  this  demand  on  the  part  of  bis  countrymen,  and 
to  this  apprehension  he  owes  the  great  success  that  has  un¬ 
questionably  attended  his  work.  If  excellence  of  workmanship 
be  commensurate  with  popularity,  then,  beyond  doubt,  Ebers 
is  the  greatest  of  living  German  novelists  ;  for  his  works,  and 
his  alone,  command  a  large  public,  and  are  read  and  bought  in 
a  country  which,  notwithstanding  its  reputation  for  learning> 
reads  few  and  buys  fewer  books.  For  ourselves,  we  have  never 
had  a  great  regard  for  Ebers’  semi-sentimental,  cumbrous 
treatment  of  historical  subjects ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  deny  to  him  a  certain  graphic  power,  which,  combined 
with  his  really  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  matters,  enables 
him  to  cause  the  past  to  live  again  before  our  eyes, — a  past, 
however,  always  skilfully  draped  with  a  certain  nineteenth- 
century  decency  and  refinement.  His  Egyptian  Princess  was 
an  eminently  readable  book.  But  of  late,  Ebers  has  steadily 
declined,  and  has  written  too  hastily.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  of  late  that  no  German  Christmas  gift-table  is  complete, 
if  there  be  not  upon  it  a  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  this 
favourite  author,  who  ever  writes  with  such  decorum,  who  never 
permits  himself  to  forget  that  it  has  been  said  that  novels  are 
written  “  pour  les  jeunes  gens  et  les  femmes  and  Ebers  has 
been  only  too  true  to  this  demand.  His  latest  Christmas  gift, 
while  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  Burgomaster's  Daughter , 
suffers  yet  more  from  hasty  and  careless  workmanship.  In 
point  of  style,  this  is  one  of  the  least  admirable  of  his  produc¬ 
tions;  it  would  seem  at  times  as  if  the  Professor  had  forgotten 
how  to  handle  his  mother-tongue,  such  strange  pranks  does 
he  play  with  her  adjectives  and  verbs, — her  involved  sentences 
grow  yet  morQ  so  in  his  hands.  He  cannot  surely  have  read 
his  own  proofs,  or  it  could  not  have  escaped  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  scholar  that  he  occasionally  perpetrates  nonsense.  If, 
therefore,  his  English  translator  has  now  and  then  fallen  into 
the  same  trap,  she  can  scarcely  be  blamed,  for  in  one  or  two 
cases  her  error  is  merely  too  strict  fidelity  to  her  original.  Her 
work  also  suffers  a  little  from  hastiness,  but  as  a  whole,  Miss 
Bell  has,  as  before,  acquitted  herself  bravely  in  her  task,  though 
her  alternate  redundance  and  economy  of  punctuation  certainly 
do  not  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  reading. 

Only  a  Word  misses  excellence.  The  book  falls  sharply  into 
two  parts,  that  do  not  cohere.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the 
author,  while  writing,  had  entirely  changed  his  design.  Like 
most  German  novels,  the  composition  is  faulty  and  ill-pro¬ 
portioned  ;  and  while  the  beginning  is  detailed,  related  with 
warmth  and  poetry,  the  later  portion  is  hurried,  and  becomes  at 
last  a  mere  dry  chronicle  of  historical  actions.  Ho  doubt,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ebers  modelled  his  new  tale  upon  the  mediaeval  German 
novel  of  adventure,  which,  in  some  respects,  it  resembles  ;  but 
in  adapting  it  in  usarn  Dclphini,  he  has  made  it,  in  great  part, 
a  tedious,  twice-told  tale.  Aud  a  twice-told  tale  it  is  indeed, 
for  in  its  pages  we  have  quite  a  microcosm  of  contemporary 
mediaeval  history, — the  Spanish  persecutions  in  Flanders,  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  Andrea  Doria  and  the  Genoese  victories  in 

*  Ein  Wort.  Von  G.  Ebers.  Stuttgart :  Hillberger.  1833. 

Only  a  Word.  By  G.  Ebers.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  London :  Macmillan. 
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the  East,  the  Court  of  Philip  of  Spain,  Venice  in  the  times  of 
Titian,  and  what  not  else,  all  grouped,  or  rather  dragged, with  more 
or  less  success  round  the  protagonist,  the  Swabian  boy,  whose 
pursuit  of  a  word  has  led  him  thus  far  afield.  This  word  is  the 
keynote  of  the  tale,  and  as  a  fundamental  idea  is  so  charming 
that  we  regret  the  more  that  it  is  not  more  skilfully  worked  out. 
The  young  Black  Forester,  Ulrich,  the  son  of  the  sturdy,  worthy 
smith,  Adam,  lives  with  his  father  among  the  outcasts  of  the 
Richtberg,  where  lives  also  a  learned  Spanish  Jew,  whose 
daughter  is  the  play  and  lesson-mate  of  the  boy.  Costa  is  an 
outcast  for  his  faith’s  sake,  Adam  a  self-constituted  pariah,  for 
he  is  unable  to  bear  the  shame  brought  upon  him  by  his  light- 
natured,  frivolous  wife,  who  left  him  years  ago  to  follow  the 
wandering  instincts  of  her  nature  and  the  silken  clothes  of  a 
gay,  young  cavalier.  Ulrich  and  little  Ruth  are  imaginative 
children.  They  have  seen  the  grave  Hebrew  brood  over  his 
hooks,  and  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  as  to  what  he  sought 
therein,  they  have  extracted  the  reply,  “A  word  !”  A  word, — 
their  childish  fancy  transforms  this  into  a  conjuror’s  tale,  they 
seek  the  word  that  shall  change  them  into  fairy  princess  and 
prince,  they  plan  a  thousand  splendid  things  that  the  word 
shall  perform  for  them  and  theirs,  and  among  these  is  ever 
foremost  the  secret  desire  of  Ulrich  that  his  “  mammy  ”  may 
return,  the  sweet- voiced,  fair-visaged  woman  whom  he  remem¬ 
bers  in  his  dreams,  for  whom  he  cherishes  a  tender  memory, 
that  remains  alive  for  all  his  father's  prohibitions  against  his  lost 
wife’s  Dame  being  mentioned  in  his  presence.  The  blood  of  his 
mother  is  strong  in  the  boy,  the  world  of  his  fancy  is  far  different 
from  that  of  the  brainless  lads  around  him.  The  image  of  the  un- 
happy  woman,  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  spoken  a  good  word  to 
him,  who  had  abandoned  him,  and  whose  faithlessness  had  given 
other  boys  a  right  to  laugh  him  to  scorn,  ever  floated  before  his 
eyes ;  he  sees  his  mother,  he  beholds  motherhood  in  every  pure 
and  sacred  virgin  that  graces  the  altar  shrines,  and  through  love 
for  his  mother  there  awakes  in  the  lad’s  mind  a  love  for  art, 
which  is  wisely  fostered  by  the  Jew.  The  visit  of  a  Benedictine 
friar  ends  the  childish  idyl  of  free  intercourse  between  Cbristian 
and  Jew;  on  pain  of  persecution  for  Costa,  he  forces  Adam  to 
send  his  boy  to  the  convent  school.  While  here,  he  learns  that 
his  beloved  tutor  is  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  he  effects  an 
escape,  to  warn  the  Jew  of  the  danger  that  awaits  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  monks.  The  smith,  Ulrich,  Costa,  his  wife,  and 
child,  all  flee  in  the  dead  of  night,  protected  by  a  snowstorm 
that  wipes  out  their  traces,  to  seek  across  the  borders  the  peace> 
the  right  to  live  their  lives  after  their  own  fashion,  that  is 
denied  to  them  at  home.  They  are  betrayed  and  pursued; 
Ulrich  is  decoyed,  Costa  is  basely  murdered  while  he  pleads  for 
the  life  of  his  persecutor,  and  Adam  is  left  alone  with  the  sickly 
wife  and  little  daughter  of  the  Hebrew.  At  this  point  the  story 
suddenly  makes  a  break.  Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  full  of 
freshness  and  charm,  and  written  with  a  crispness  in  which 
Ebers  has  touched  once  again  the  level  of  his  highest  work.  The 
hundred  pages  in  which  these  incidents  are  condensed  are  full 
of  pictures,  the  feeling  of  the  middle  ages  is  reproduced  with  easy 
power,  without  sense  or  evidence  of  effort.  The  descriptive  scenes 
recall  the  objective  treatment  of  nature  that  is  so  attractive  a 
feature  in  the  poems  of  the  Meister  and  Minnesingers  of  the 
time.  We  are  attracted,  too,  by  the  burly,  true-hearted  smith, 
the  gentle-spirited,  learned  Jew,  lord  of  the  wide  world  of 
thought,  and  desiring  no  other  or  better  world.  Ruth,  too,  the 
poetic  little  maiden,  has  endeared  herself  to  us.  Yet  at  one  fell 
swoop  all  these  attractive  characters  are  blotted  out  of  the 
story,  and  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  Ulrich  only,  fortunes  too 
crowded  with  incidents,  too  baldly  told  to  hold  our  interest.  The 
farther  we  read  the  more  tedious  do  these  grow,  and  at  the  last 
we  weary  heartily  of  the  manifold  adventures  of  this  plaything 
of  a  word.  For  though  the  break  between  the  early  and  latter 
portion  of  Ebers’  book  is  sharply  delineated  in  the  figure  of  his 
hero  also,  he  yet  retains  of  his  old  self  the  fancy  that  life  can  be 
rendered  easy  and  successful  at  the  bidding  of  a  word.  But 
that  word  ?  What  is  it  ?  A  fugitive  on  the  wayside,  Ulrich  is 
rescued  by  the  Dutch  painter  Antonio  Moro,  who  is  on  his  road 
to  Spain,  to  paint  for  Philip.  While  halting  at  a  wayside  inn, 
he  hears  a  rough  soldier’s  song,  whose  confident  burden  is  ever 
the  word  “Good-fortune,”  “good-fortune.”  Ulrich  shouts, 
catching  the  refrain  with  rapturous  glee,  that  surely  is  the  word 
he  has  been  seeking.  And  indeed,  for  a  while,  Fortune  seems 
to  justify  his  choice  ;  she  showers  gifts  from  her  cornucopia  over 
his  head.  He  is  the  favourite,  the  pupil  of  Moro,  he  is  the 
inmate  of  the  Spanish  palace,  nothing  disturbs  his  enjoyment, 


save  the  thought  that  perchance  Art  be  the  word  to  enclose  withm 
it  Good-Fortune.  It  is  a  pity  that  Ebers  has  marred  what  might 
have  been  a  most  original  psychological  study  by  his  desire  to 
pander  to  the  German  love  of  instruction.  At  the  Spanish 
Court  we  have  to  endure  an  Ebers  version  of  Don  Carlos,  we 
are  obliged  to  meet  many  well-known  characters,  we  are  wearied 
by  the  number  of  personages  that  flit  across  the  scene  without 
connection  with  the  tale ;  and  even  that  fascinating  Italian, 
Sofonisba  Anguisciola,  becomes  tiresome  at  this  author’s 
hands.  Then,  too,  flow  far  Ebers  is  justified  in  the  picture  that 
he  di'aws  of  Philip  II.  is  a  matter  for  question.  His  Philip  is 
scarcely  the  one  with  whom  history  lias  rendered  us  familiar. 
Yet,  having  respect  for  Ebers’  historical  knowledge,  we  should, 
perhaps,  accept  him  upon  his  authority,  but  for  the  astonishing 
family  likeness  he  bears  to  the  same  writer’s  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  Even  the  incident  in  The  Emperor  where 
Hadrian  tries  his  hand  at  sculpture  is  here  reproduced,  under 
the  altered  form  of  painting.  In  all  other  respects,  the  two 
episodes  and  their  ultimate  outcomes  are  alike. 

Meanwhile,  good-fortune,  while  obedient  to  our  hero  in  all 
else,  fails  him  in  Art,  and  this  because  his  mother’s  light  blood 
moves  in  him,  and  makes  him  want  to  take  things  too  easily  ; 
the  drudgery  of  his  profession  is  distasteful  to  him.  He 
begins  to  doubt  himself,  his  future,  the  word  and  the  efficacy  of 
its  spell.  A  visit  to  Italy  disgusts  him  with  his  own  paintings, 
and  turns  him  into  a  gambler ;  his  inherited  restlessness  and 
love  of  self-display,  the  vagabond  nature  of  bis  mother,  come- 
uppermost;  he  becomes  a  soldier,  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
and  we  are  forced  to  be  present  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  “  Glory  ”  is  now  the  word  he  lives  for  ;  he  is  convinced 
that  glory  is  the  word,  the  last  and  highest  goal  of  man’s  en¬ 
deavour.  We  encounter  him  next  in  the  [Netherlands,  per¬ 
petrating  the  grossest  inhumanities  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
his  Church,  yet  finding  that  glory,  too,  fails  to  fulfil  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  Then  he  remembers  that  Don  Juan  has  said  that  laurels 
are  leaves  that  wither,  that  power  is  a  field  to  till,  and  hence¬ 
forth  “  Power  ”  is  the  word  that  he  pursues.  He  gets  himself 
chosen  Electo,  that  is,  leader  of  the  mutinous  army  that 
clamoured  for  towns  to  sack,  in  return  for  arrears  of  pay.  Here 
in  the  camp  he  finds  his  mother,  who  has  sunk  to  a  common 
camp-follower,  the  soldier’s  sibyl,  fortune-teller,  mistress,  boon 
companion.  Yet  Ulrich  is  not  repelled  at  finding  her  again 
thus.  This  may  be  psychologically  correct,  but  in  what  follows 
Ebers  is  both  absurd  and  wanting  in  good-taste.  He  would 
have  us  credit  that,  in  spite  of  the  foul  associations  of  camp 
life,  this  woman  has  kept  herself  superior  and  absolutely  high- 
minded.  All  this  episode  concerning  the  camp  sibyl  is  truly 
unpleasant,  and  casts  an  ugly  reflection  upon  the  poetic  remem¬ 
brance  ever  cherished  by  Ulrich,  and  which  was  the  one  high 
note  in  his  life  that  was  never  shifted,  even  when  he  touched  his 
lowest  depths  of  mental  abasement.  Accident  reveals  to  the 
Electo  that  his  father  is  still  alive  and  at  Antwerp,  where  he  has 
become  a  noted  armourer  and  a  Protestant.  Instantly  Ulrich 
dreams  of  a  reconciliation  between  his  parents.  He  hurries  to 
Antwerp,  to  find  that  old  Adam  not  only  does  not  take  the 
same  view  of  his  wife’s  purity  as  her  son,  but  that  he  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  this  blood-stained  man  in  Spanish 
uniform.  Stunued,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  Ulrich  returns  to 
the  camp,  to  find  his  mother  stabbed  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  by  one 
of  her  lovers.  With  more  fury  than  before  he  throws  himself 
into  his  duties  as  Electo,  and  leads  his  troops  on  to  the  sack  of 
Antwerp.  Wounded,  he  is  rescued  by  his  father,  nursed  by 
Ruth,  and  learns  to  know  that  the  word  is  still  in  a  measure 
Art, but  that  there  is  a  truer  and  higher  word,— and  that  word  is 
Love.  Thus,  after  all,  this  story  of  wild  adventures  ends,  as  all 
properly-conducted  stories  should,  with  marriage-bells  and  a 
gcueral  harmony.  This  may  be  possible,  with  Ebers  faith  that 
character  remains  untarnished  by  even  the  vilest  acts.  For 
ourselves,  we  doubt  it. 


LORD  HATHERLEY.* 

Lord  Hatherley’s  character,  apart  from  his  work,  was  so  high, 
that  he  deserved  a  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  biography,  dis¬ 
creet,  modest,  and  just,  like  himself.  Mr.  Stephens’s  memoir 
undoubtedly  merits  such  a  description.  He  has  carefully 
borne  in  mind  his  own  belief  that  “  at  the  present  day  the 
interests  of  biography  are  at  stake,”  and  in  his  pages  Lord 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Page  Wood,  Baron  Hatherley,  with 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Stephens,  M.A.  2  yols. 
London  ;  Bentley  and  Son.  1883. 
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Hatherley  never  figures  as  saying  ill-natured  things  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  although  we  actually  find  him  describing — doubt¬ 
less,  in  moments  of  genuinely  “  virtuous  indignation  ” — a  state¬ 
ment  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  as  “  audacious  lying,”  and  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  as  “  scandalous.”  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  certify 
•of  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Hook  that  he  does  not  thrust  himself 
before  the  public  to  the  detriment  of  his  subject.  But  his  new 
work  is  far  too  long,  and  in  the  selections  he  has  made  from 
the  materials  placed  at  his  disposal  he  has  not  always  borne  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  general 
public  as  to  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Hatherley.  We  do 
not  object — although  doubtless  objection  may  in  some  quarters 
be  made — to  the  publication  of  the  pious  reflections  and 
•epistolary  critiques  of  religious  and  philosophical  books  with 
which  Wood,  as  a  busy  barrister  and  a  careful  judge,  filled 
his  letters  to  his  friend  Hook.  He  was  known  to  the  world  as 
an  actively  religious  man,  of  what,  with  unconscious  ingenuity, 
he  once  described  as  the  “  Hookite  persuasion.”  With  him, 
religion  was  certainly  what  Carlyle  and  Joubert,  for  once 
agreeing,  consider  all  religion  should  be,  “  not  a  theology 
or  a  theosophy,  but  a  bond,  a  yoke,  an  indissoluble  engage¬ 
ment.”  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  world  should  know 
how  the  religion  of  such  a  man  affects  his  daily  conduct 
and  labour,  and  to  what  extent  it  influences  his  career.  But 
Mr.  Stephens  need  not  have  given  his  readers  so  many  of  the 
boyish  confidences  and  literary  enthusiasms  which  Wood  poured 
forth  on  paper,  when  studying  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere.  One 
is  glad  is  know  that  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Shakespeare, 
and  one  may  well  believe  that  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
Byron’s  morality.  But  why  should  we  have  page  after  page  of 
“sweet  seventeen”  criticism  like  this? — “One  might  say,  in 
comparing  the  French  poets  to  Shakespeare,  as  in  comparing 
Homer  to  Virgil,  that  Racine,  for  instance,  never  falls  so  low  as 
Shakespeare,  nor  does  he  ever  mount  by  any  means  so  high. 
For  my  part,  I  was  always  fond  of  native  genius  uncramped  by 

.rules . I  like  Homer  ten  thousand  times  more  than 

Virgil,  and  Shakespeare  ten  million  times  better  than  all  the 

French  poets  put  together . By-the-bye,  have  you  read 

the  new  work  of  Lord  Byron,  the  Curse  of  Minerva  ?  I  think  I 
never  read  such  an  infamous  publication,  or  one  more  worthy 
of  being  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.”  Finally,  Mr. 
Stephens  might  have  spared  us  altogether  Lord  Hatherley’s 
poems,  consisting  mostly  of  sonnets  addressed  to  his  mucli-loved 
avife,  Charlotte.  Easy-flowing  album  rhyme  like, — 

“  Tbe  leaves  are  falling,  dearest, 

Oh  !  how  thickly  all  around, 

Yet  so  gently,  that  thou  hearest 
As  they  hover,  not  a  sound,” 

does  not  merit  preservation  for  its  own  sake,  nor  can  it  be  truly 
said  to  serve  as  a  window  through  which  one  can  look  into  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  however  deserving  of  private  respect  it  may 
be,  as  the  sincere  expression  of  a  love  that  ran  very  smooth. 

Lord  Hatherley’s  career  was  singularly  placid  and  successful, 
as  is  well  brought  out  in  the  unpretentious  fragment  of  auto¬ 
biography  which  in  1863  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Foss,  who  was  then 
preparing  the  last  chapter  of  his  Judges  of  England,  and  with 
a  slight  amplification  of  which  Mr.  Stephens  might,  perhaps, 
have  contented  himself.  He  was  born  on  November  29tli,  1801, 
in  Falcon  Square,  Cripplegate.  He  seems  to  have  derived  his 
courage,  pertinacity,  and  perhaps,  also,  his,  in  many  respects, 
advanced  Liberalism  from  his  father,  the  well-known  Alderman 
or  “Absolute”  Wood,  the  friend  and  champion  of  Queen 
Caroline.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Page,  a 
surgeon,  of  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  who  is  notable  chiefly  for 
having  had  the  poet  Crabbe  as  one  of  his  apprentices.  The 
most  eventful  portion  of  Wood’s  school  career  was  that  spent  at 
Winchester.  Here  he  formed  his  life-long  intimacy  with  Dean 
Hook.  During  his  time  there,  also,  a  rebellion  broke  out 
against  the  head  master,  Dr.  Gabell ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
Wood,  although  a  great  favourite  with  Gabell,  took  the  side  of 
the  rebels— simply  becairse  he  thought  them  in  the  right — and 
was  expelled.  He  was  next  sent  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  much 
influenced  by  Rossi's  lectures  on  ancient  history,  and  ultimately 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  came  out  twenty-fourth 
Wrangler,  and  was  elected  to  a  college  fellowship ;  his  health, 
however,  was  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so  well  at 
college  as  otherwise  he  would  have  done.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1827,  and  for  some  time  took  considerable  delight  in  the 
society  which  sat  at  the  feet  of  Coleridge,  at  Highgate,  and  as¬ 
sembled  in  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu’s  drawing-room  in  Bedford 
Square.  Industrious,  religious,  irreproachable  in  all  moral 


respects,  he  soon  obtained  a  comfortable  professional  income,  and 
married  a  lady  who  was  his  “  second  self  ”  in  philanthropy, 
Sunday-school  work,  and  the  like.  His  independence  was  finally 
assured  by  his  benefiting  from  the  legacy  of  a  singular 
relative,  who  seems  to  have  been  generally  known  as 
“  Jimmy  Wood,  of  Gloucester.”  In  1847,  Wood  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  Member  for  the  City  of  Oxford.  His  politics  were  a 
singular  mixture.  He  was  behind  his  time  in  resisting  the 
abolition  of  Church  rates,  if  not  also  in  opposing  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  He  was  before  it  in  advocating  the 
removal  of  religious  disabilities,  the  substitution  of  an  affirma¬ 
tion  for  the  Parliamentary  Oath,  the  abolition  of  the  game 
laws,  and — fortunately  for  his  political  and  legal  prospects — 
household  suffrage  and  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Of  all  the  leading  politicians  of  his  time, 
he  seems  to  have  admired  Lord  John  Russell  most,  although  in 
1855  he  had  the  prescience  to  indicate  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  one 
man  of  genius  then  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Iu  1851  he  became 
Solicitor-General.  He  announces  the  fact  in  this  letter,  which 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man  : — 

“  Just  a  line  to  say  I  am  Solicitor-General  as  soon  as  the  office  is 
vacant  (I  believe  to-morrow).  Lord  John  very  handsomely  said,  ‘I 
hope,  after  my  declaration  as  to  the  suffrage,  you  can  accept  the 
office.’  I  told  him  I  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so.  God  grant 
that  it  may  be  for  good  to  me,  a  poor  sinner,  to  be  thus  placed  in  a 
more  responsible  position  !  I  have  not  sought  it,  but  pray  for  me. 
I  have  given  my  £1,000  to  Palmer’s  Village  Church,  Westminster; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  grudge  it,  when  I  tell  you  poor  Mr.  James 
(the  incumbent)  was  in  despair,  having  only  £700.  1  thought,  if  he 

could  say  he  would  have  £1,000,  provided  £4,000  could  be  raised  in  a 
given  time  ! — and  lo  !  in  a  fortnight  it  was  doue,  and  he  is  overjoyed. 
It  is  a  wretched  district.” 

Wood  abandoned  bis  career  in  Parliament  and  at  tbe  Bar  for 
a  Vice-Chancellorsbip  in  1852,  and  thereafter  considered  him¬ 
self  as  politically  “  shunted.”  In  1868,  however,  he  was  made  a 
Lord  Justice,  and  finally,  on  Mr.  Gladstone  coming  into  power 
the  same  year,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  being  “  impossible  ”  for 
the  Lord  Chancellorship,  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  the  Irish. 
Church  question,  Sir  William  Page  Wood  succeeded  to  the 
highest  honours  of  his  profession,  as  Baron  Hatherley.  Failing 
eyesight  compelled  him  to  retire  in  1872.  In  1881  he  died,  having 
survived  both  his  wife  and  his  dearest  friend,  Dean  Hook.  He  was 
especially  lamented  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  the  poor  of 
Westminster,  for  whose  spiritual,  educational,  and  material 
welfare  he  had  laboured  long  and  earnestly.  Although  not  one 
of  the  most  eminent,  Lord  Hatherley  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  Chancellors.  His  defence  of  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Robert  Collier  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  his  characteristically  courageous  vindication  of  his  old 
college  contemporary,  Mr.  Beales,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

These  two  volumes  are  largely  composed  of  the  judgments  Lord 
Hatherley  passed  in  private  letters  on  the  men  he  met,  and  the 
books,  mainly  of  a  theological  and  philosophical  character, 
that  he  read  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  They  are  marked  by 
fairness  rather  than  by  acuteness.  The  bias  and  capacity  of  his 
mind  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  on  Warburton,  or  this 
typical  passage  on  Berkeley  : — 

“  Cambridge  was  a  dangerous  place  for  a  young,  inquiring  mind, 
and  the  philosophy  ‘  falsely  so-called  ’  would  have  been  singularly 
dangerous  to  me,  had  I  not  from  a  boy  been  imbued  with  Berkeley’s 
spiritual  views.  It  is  often  supposed  that  his  notions  are  pure 
theory  :  to  me  they  were  singularly  practical ;  and  I  cannot  say  how 
fixedly,  in  its  worst  state  of  sinfulness,  my  mind  clung  to  the  reality 
and  eternity  of  spiritual  things  as  being  the  *  ovtws  ovto.'  the  only 
realities.  The  miracles  also  which  in  youth  [not  childhood,  which  is 
all-believing]  are  a  severe  test  of  faitb,  were  always  made  so  plain 
and  easy  to  me  on  Berkeley’s  views,  who  resolves  all  phenomena  into 
the  direct  will  of  God,  that  I  was  saved  from  the  influence  of  works 
like  Hume’s.  I  have  much  to  answer  for  in  not  having  been  saved 
from  other  sins,  with  all  the  helps  I  have  received,  bnt  shall  ever  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  Berkeley  for  the  assistance  he  has  afforded  me. 
Such  men  are  like  the  pious  Eastern  sovereigns  who  dig  wells  and 
build  cisterns  for  the  wayfaring  traveller.” 

Occasionally,  he  says  things  that  are  rather  happy,  simply  on 
account  of  their  author’s  fairness.  Thus,  speaking  of  Buckle  and 
his  History  of  Civilisation,  he  says: — “It  will  be  severely  re¬ 
viewed,  and  justly,  for  it  is  iu  the  conceited  intellectual  style,  and 
goes  out  of  the  way  to  favour  infidelity ;  but  I  think  there  is 
something  better  in  the  man,  and  his  dedication  to  his  mother,  of 

whom  he  is  devotedly  fond,  is  a  good  sign  of  it . I  think 

the  book  too  large  to  do  much  harm,  and  the  man  too  good  not 
to  make  an  effort  to  guide  him  better.”  Again,  we  should  have 
regarded  the  following,  on  Mr.  Froude’s  History  of  England,  as 
a  good  example  of  Carlylian  “  mischievousness,”  could  we 
conceive  Lord  Hatherley  to  have  been  capable  of  anything 
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of  the  kind : — “  Froude’s  whole  style  is  detestable  ;  and,  in  fact, 
anything  like  a  fixed  belief  in  a  dogma  with  him  is  like  setting 
up  a  red  rag  before  a  bull.  He  has,  I  think,  at  bottom  a  sound 
affection  for  what  is  right,  but  his  prejudices  are  enormous.  It 
is  curious  how  full  of  prejudice  every  man  is  who  complains 
most  of  it  in  others.”  Finally,  take,  as  a  good  example  of  un¬ 
conscious  humour,  this,  on  Theodore  Hook,  the  graceless  uncle 
of  the  Dean  of  Chichester : — “  I  can  easily  imagine  that  he 
would  feel  great  pleasure  in  tying  crackers  to  the  coats  of  the 
mourners  at  a  funeral,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  parents  following  a  deceased  child,  or  undertakers’  assist¬ 
ants  merely  hired  for  the  solemnity.”  We  may  say  of  this 
biography,  in  conclusion,  that  in  spite  of  the  faults  we  have 
indicated,  it  is  calculated  to  increase  the  reputation  of  its 
subject,  as  an  upright  judge,  as  a  high-minded,  veracious,  and 
courageous  politician,  as  a  sincere  and,  on  the  whole,  en¬ 
lightened,  Christian  gentleman. 


THE  PARISH  OF  HI  LB  Y.* 

This  is  not  a  pretentious  book,  and  after  reading  on  its  title- 
page  that  it  is  merely  “  a  simple  story  of  a  quiet  place,”  no  one 
will  expect  to  find  therein  startling  incidents,  passion  torn  to 
rags,  scenes  of  great  power,  or  anything  of  the  sensational  kind. 
But  though  it  does  not  make  great  promises,  at  all  events  it 
performs  as  much  as  it  had  undertaken,  after  a  thorough  and 
enjoyable  fashion  which  is  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  more 
ambitious  works.  It  deals  exclusively  with  a  small  country 
neighbourhood  and  its  inhabitants,  indulges  in  no  squires  or 
smart  folks,  and  introduces  no  nearer  approach  to  the  aristocracy 
than  a  parson  and  his  family,  who  are  believed  to  be  descended 
from  a  baronet  about  two  generations  off.  The  hero,  Massey,  is  an 
honest,  good  sort  of  young  tenant-farmer,  rather  more  gentle¬ 
manly  than  the  generality  of  his  class,  and  with  such  a  strongly 
developed  predilection  for  the  society  of  girls,  that  the  reader 
is  amazed  to  find  that  he  has  actually  managed  to  attain  the 
age  of  thirty  without  getting  married.  Having  gone  to  esta¬ 
blish  himself  in  a  farm  which  he  has  taken,  in  a  hitherto 
unknown  locality,  he  proceeds  immediately  to  “  get  foolish 
about  ”  (as  Mr.  Howells’  Shakers  term  falling  in  love)  the  only 
two  unmarried  girls  in  the  place  simultaneously.  One  of  these 
girls  is  the  parson’s  sister,  a  shade  above  him  socially,  and 
thoroughly  worthy  of  being  loved ;  while  the  other  is  a  shade 
his  inferior  in  position,  daughter  to  a  tenant-farmer,  and  an 
affected,  silly,  vulgar  little  thing.  The  former  he  speedily  longs 
with  his  whole  soul  to  marry,  the  latter  he  never  desires  to  do 
more  than  flirt  with  ;  and  his  behaviour  in  regard  to  these  two 
women  is  the  part  of  the  story  with  which  we  are  most  inclined 
to  find  fault.  A  man  who  is  filled  by  a  really  great  and 
passionate  love  for  a  woman  who  fully  deserves  to  be 
so  loved,  is  very  unlikely  to  find  pleasure  in  continuing 
at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  flirtation  with 
a  shallow-minded,  pushing,  ill-mannered,  rustic  coquette  ; 
and  yet  this  is  what  the  author  represents  her  hero  as  doing. 
He  ought  to  have  felt — and  we  believe  that  such  a  man  as 
Massey  would  have  felt — that  to  kiss,  caress,  and  trifle  with  the 
ill-bred  village  flirt  was  an  insult  to  the  lady  whom  he  really 
cared  for ;  and  to  a  man  of  his  stamp,  it  would  have  been  a 
sheer  impossibility  to  insult  the  object  of  his  love.  Therefore 
the  fault  in  him  rings  harsh  and  untrue,  like  an  unresolved 
discord  in  music,  and  is  more  offensive  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  because  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
character.  It  is  a  pity,  for  he  is  brave,  manly,  generous,  amiable, 
and  in  other  ways  a  lovable  young  man  enough ;  but  the  liking 
which  he  inspires  is  considerably  lessened  by  his  behaviour  in 
his  love-affairs,  and  when  he  gets  into  a  mess  over  them,  one  feels 
that  he  richly  deserved  his  troubles.  For  a  further  account  of  how 
he  comported  himself,  and  what  fortune  attended  him,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  with  the  confident  expectation  of 
thereby  earning  the  gratitude  of  all  who  do  not  despise  a  good 
and  carefully-drawn  picture  of  tranquil  country  life,  drawn  by  a 
person  who  is  evidently  at  home  in  her  subject,  and  knows  what 
sort  of  people  tenant-farmers  and  labourers  are,  and  how  they 
are  likely  to  speak,  think,  and  act. 

All  the  characters  are  life-like,  but  perhaps  the  chef 
d'ceuvre  of  them  is  Pollie,  the  forward,  pretty,  vain,  worldly, 
flirtatious,  farmer's  daughter,  who  has  a  great  ambition 
to  be  fine,  and  who  is  “  conscious  that  it  was  in  her  to 
live  up  to  dress-clothes  every  evening  of  her  life in  which 

*  The  Parish  of  Hilby.  By  Mrs.  F.  J.  Mann.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 


opinion,  however,  the  reader  differs  from  her  wholly,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  Nature  had  rendered  her  eminently  well  adapted  to 
the  society  of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged  by  birth,  and  that  she 
must  inevitably  have  been  thoroughly  miserable  and  out  of  her 
element  in  the  atmosphere  of  any  more  refined  state  of  life. 
Having  two  lovers,  she  appears  also  to  have  two  selves,  which 
are  continually  at  war  together  as  to  which  of  the  suitors  is  to 
be  the  favoured  one.  Her  own  genuine  self  cordially  approves 
of,  appreciates,  and  pi-efers  the  sweetheart  who  is  least  genteel 
and  most  funny,  and  whose  jokes  and  style  of  courtship  are  alike 
atrociously  vulgar,  and  exactly  suited  to  her  taste  and  under¬ 
standing.  But  then  there  is  in  her  another  self  as  well,  which 
finds  an  irresistible  charm  in  the  superior  appearance  and 
manners  of  the  more  gentlemanly  lover,  and  to  him  she  seems 
unable  to  help  giving  what  small  portion  of  heart  (if  any)  she 
possesses,  even  though  almost  against  her  own  will.  The  con¬ 
test  between  these  two  selves,  as  now  the  former  predominates, 
and  now  the  latter,  is  well  delineated  ;  and  there  is  nothing  forced 
or  untrue  to  nature  in  Pollie’s  conduct,  nothing  analogous  to  what 
we  have  complained  of  in  Massey’s.  Mrs.  Mann  has  the  excellent 
gift  of  being  able  to  put  herself  into  the  place  of  the  individuals 
she  writes  about,  looking  at  things  from  the  point  of  view  they 
would  be  likely  to  take,  and  sympathising  with  their  sentiments; 
and  this  gift  imparts  real  human  nature  to  her  work,  and  enables 
her  to  render  faithfully  delicate  gradations  of  disposition  and 
feeling  which  are  not  very  easy  to  put  into  words,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  people  to  have  a  vague  impression  of 
their  existence.  From  beginning  to  end  of  the  book  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  slovenly  work  to  be  found ;  and  though  its  pages  are 
not  marked  by  any  special  power  or  originality,  we  have,  never¬ 
theless,  found  it  to  be  very  pleasant  reading. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 
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British  Quarterly  Review.  April.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — This 
number  is  in  a  great  measure  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  and  politi¬ 
cal  controversy.  The  article  on  “  Welsh  Education  and  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  in  Wales”  is  a  powerful  answer  to  an  attack  made  by 
the  Church  Quarterly .  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  Principality  is  connected  with  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  communities.  But  surely  Mr.  Richard  goes  a  little  beyond 
the  truth  when  he  says  : — “  There  is  not  one  of  the  upwards  of  3,000 
Dissenting  pulpits  in  Wales  where  the  pure  and  lofty  morality  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  habitually  and  honestly  enforced.”  Wales  is  excep¬ 
tionally  fortunate,  if  it  is  free  from  Antinomianism.  Another  vindi¬ 
cation,  this  time  of  an  historical  character,  is  to  be  found  in  “  The 
True  Character  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.”  “  Notes  on  the  Reign  of 
Charles  II.”  is  a  thoughtful  essay,  which  deserves  high  commenda¬ 
tion  for  its  moderation  and  candid  spirit.  Mr.  R.  J.  Griffith  is  surely 
a  little  hasty  when,  in  “The  Future  of  English  Politics,”  he  asks, 
“  Where,  except  in  London,  would  a  heavy  tax  on  coals,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  mere  insignificant  section  of  the  community,  be  per¬ 
mitted  ?”  The  redemption  of  Epping  Forest,  among  other  things, 
has  been  done  by  the  tax  on  coals.  And  Paris,  to  mention  one  city 
only,  puts  up  with  much  more  in  the  way  of  taxes  than  London. 
And  is  it  not  a  distinct  retrogression  to  advocate  “  a  wise  and  flexible 
system  of  out-door  relief  ”  P  The  most  interesting  of  the  literary 
articles  is  the  account  of  the  Italian  scholar,  Muratori.  The  paper 
on  “The  Late  Bishop  Wilberforce”  is  well  worth  reading.  The  other 
contents  of  the  number  are  “  Thought  and  Speech,”  an  able  contribu¬ 
tion  to  natural  theology,  “  Shakspere’s  Immortals,”  and  “The 
Political  Survey  of  the  Quarter.” 

Social  Wreckage.  By  Francis  Peek.  (Isbister.) — This  is  a  book 
which,  instead  of  criticising,  we  feel  rather  disposed  to  encourage  the 
reading  of,  and  mainly  on  account  of  the  obvious  earnestness  of  its 
author,  who  belongs  to  the  philanthropic,  rather  than  economical,  school 
of  theorists  on  social  questions.  It  is  a  review  of  the  laws  of  England 
as  they  affect  the  poor,  and  is  practically  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Mr.  Peek’s  former  book,  on  “  Oar  Laws  and  our  Poor.” 
While  Mr.  Peek,  in  our  opinion,  goes  to  extravagance  in  his  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  Poor  Laws  for  fostering  pauperism,  while  there 
is  indignation  rather  than  suggestion  in  what  he  says  of  the  Licensing 
Laws  and  the  laws  relating  to  women,  he  marshals  before  the  dispas¬ 
sionate  reader  a  great  number  of  alarmingly  significant  facts  as 
to  the  cruelty  with  which  witnesses  are  often  treated  in  the  course  of 
trial,  and  to  the  inequality  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  judges 
and  magistrates.  Mr.  Peek’s  opinion  is  that  “  a  terrible  responsibility 
rests  upon  our  legislators,  upon  our  churches,  and  upon  all  members 
of  the  community  who,  without  protest,  permit  things  to  remain  in 
their  present  condition.”  His  book,  however,  will  stimulate  not  so 
much  legislation  as  voluntary  effort,  which,  being  too  frequently 
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suffused  with  auger,  sometimes  obstructs  rather  than  promotes  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  Toole  of  Psalms  in  English  Blank  Verse.  By  Ben  Tehillim. 
(Andrew  Elliot,  Edinburgh.) — The  author  of  this  translation  thinks 
that  “  to  chant  a  prose  version  is  an  absurdity ;  music,  being  rhytlr 
mical,  needs  a  rhythmical  subject.”  Rhyme  he  rejects,  as  imposing 
“on  a  faithful  translator  difficulties  which  are  insurmountable.” 
Thus  he  fiuds  himself  shut  up  to  blank  verse.  But  he  does  not  mean 
by  “  blank  verse  ”  what  is  commonly  signified  by  that  phrase.  lie 
means  simply  unrhymed  verse,  commonly,  indeed,  of  ten  syllables) 
but  often  of  eight  or  six,  and  without  any  attempt  at  the  variety  of 
pauses  which  goes  so  far  to  make  the  music  of  blank  verse  properly 
so  called.  This  is  the  form  in  which  he  gives  us  his  new  translation 
of  the  Psalter.  As  a  translation,  we  have  no  intention  of  criticising 
it.  It  claims  to  use  “  the  verbal  and  lineal  arrangements  of  the 
original,”  and  therefore  moves  under  very  considerable  constraint. 
But  we  may  say  emphatically  that  if  “  Ben  Tehillim  ”  thinks  that  this 
“  blank  verse  ”  of  his  has  any  one  quality  (besides  faithfulness  to  the 
original,  of  which  we  do  not  speak)  which  should  make  it  preferable 
to  the  prose  of  the  Authorised  Version  or  of  the  Prayer-book  Version 
for  reading  or  chanting,  to  be  used  with  music  or  without  music,  he 
is  grievously  mistaken.  Here  is  a  whole  Psalm  (iii.) 

“  Jehovah,  0  how  many  are  my  troublcrs  ! 

Many  are  rising  up  at  me  ! 

Many  are  saying  to  my  soul. 

There  is  no  saving  help  for  him  in  God. 

But  thou,  Jehovah,  art  a  shield  round  me. 

My  glory  and  the  raiser  of  my  head. 

Aloud  unto  Jehovah  I  will  call ; 

And  me  lie’il  answer  from  his  holy  hill. 

I  did  down  lay  me,  and  would  take  my  sleep. 

I  have  awaked  again, 

Because  Jehovah  is  upholding  me. 

I  will  not  fear  the  myriads  of  folk 

Whom  they  have  set  against  mo  round  about. 

Arise,  Jehovah !  save  me,  0  my  God  ! 

For  thou  hast  smitten  all  my  foos  on  cheek ; 

The  teeth  of  wicked  men  thou  shattered  hast. 

Unto  Jehovah  is  salvation  due  ; 

Upon  thy  people  may  thy  blessing  be." 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges  :  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel.  By  the  Bev.  G.  F.  Maclear.  (The  University  Press.) — It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  Dr.  Maclear’ s  contribution  to 
tbis  excellent  series  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  His  annotation  is, 
perhaps,  more  didactic  and  more  apologetic  than  we  should  expect  in 
a  book  intended  for  educational  purposes ;  but  there  is  little  with 
which  the  reader  into  whose  hands  the  book  is  likely  to  fall  will 
disagree,  and  nothing  to  offend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactorily 
full,  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  compress  without  injuring  it.  In 
the  criticism  of  the  text,  Dr.  Maclear  seems  to  us  very  successful  in 
hitting  the  just  mean.  The  detailed  knowledge  of  manuscripts 
and  reading  which  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  impose  upon  lads 
at  school  seems  to  us  quite  out  of  place.  It  is  fitted  only  for  advanced 
students.  Nevertheless,  all  intelligent  readers  of  the  New  Testament 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  the  subject.  These  are 
exactly  what  Dr.  Maclear  gives  us  in  this  volume.  In  the 
series  of  the  “  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,”  from  the  same 
publishers  (in  this  series  the  English  text  is  given),  we  have 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ,  edited  by  Canon  Farrar.  We 
may  specially  recommend  to  readers  the  able  contrast  which 
the  editor  draws,  in  his  introduction,  between  the  view  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  as  it  is  developed  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  this  Epistle.  This  tells  strongly  against  the  Pauline 
authorship,  the  particular  arguments  on  this  subject  being  given 
later  on.  The  annotation,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  seems  full 
of  interest  and  value. 

The  Adventures  of  Halek,  an  autobiographical  fragment,  by  John 
H.  Nicholson  (Griffith  and  Farran),  is  intended  to  set  forth  in  an 
allegorical  form  varying  states  of  growth  in  the  mind  of  a  thinker  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  narrative  is  skilfully  woven,  although 
here  and  there  the  veil  is  almost  drawn  aside;  and  all  through,  it 
requires  only  ordinary  attention  to  discover  the  originals  of  the 
dwellers  in  BenubeD,  that  island  between  the  distant  countries  of 
Adironda  and  Kashep,  whose  inhabitants  only  partly  believe  in  the 
existence  of  these  other  places,  while  yet  they  are  blessed  or  cursed 
by  those  who  come  from  them.  Some  idea  of  the  author’s  opinions 
is  given  in  such  passages  as  the  following  : — “  Kashep  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  a  house  of  correction,  for  it  is  only  inhabited  by 
those  Benubenas  who  wholly  give  themselves  up  to  evil,  so  that 
the  happiness  of  others  would  be  destroyed  were  they  not  separated 
till  they  are  willing  to  make  an  orderly  progression  in  usefulness  and 
wisdom.”  In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  author  manages  to 
satirise  a  great  many  familiar  usages  and  old  customs,  whilst  in¬ 
culcating  throughout  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility. 

We  have  received  the  first  of  a  series  of  The  Student’s  Hand-book  of 
Philosophy — Psychology,  by  Professor  Cocker,  D.D.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) — The  first  book,  entitled  “  Prolegomena,”  gives  in  out¬ 
line  the  views  of  different  schools  of  thought ;  the  second  deals  with 
methodology  ;  in  the  third  we  are  introduced  to  psychology  proper, 
this  being  divided  into  phenomenal  psychology,  with  the  subdivisions 


of  cognition,  feeling,  and  volition,  and  dynamical  psychology,  sub¬ 
divided  into  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  Professor  Cocker  is 
great  in  classification.  His  nomenclature  gives  the  impression  of 
being  too  elaborate  and  technical,  but  he  certainly  contrives  to  give 
lucidity  and  order  to  his  exposition  of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Carminum  Liber  IV.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — Mr.  Page  shows  us  that 
there  is  still  something  to  be  done  for  Horace,  after  all  the  labour 
which  commentators  almost  without  number  have  bestowed  upon 
him.  More  than  once  he  finds  an  usage  or  a  construction,  an 
antithesis  or  an  allusion,  which  has  been  missed,  or  not  adequately 
noted  by  his  predecessors.  Iu  iii.,  68,  the  mood  of  contuderit 

(“  neque  res  bellica . Quod  regnm  tumidas  contuderit  minaff, 

ostendet  Capitolio”)  requires  notice,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  very  difficult,”  an  expression  which  would  have  been 
more  appropriate,  if  the  poet  had  used  the  indicative  of  a  purely 
hypothetical  and  conceptive  reason.  In  ix.,  49-52,  the  antithesis 
between  “  peius  leto  flagitium  timet,  non  ille  pro  caris  amicis  efc 
timidus  perire,”  is  well  pointed  out.  In  xi.,  4,  5,  the  indicative  fulges 
might  have  been  noted,  seeing  that  Phyllis  was  not  actually  wear¬ 
ing,  but  was  to  wear,  the  ivy,  of  which  Horace  has,  he  tells  her,  a  good 
store.  Mr.  Page  would  have  made  the  construction  of  ix.,  1  (“  ne 
forte  credas,”  &c.)  clearer,  if  he  had  told  his  readers  how  the  ne  ought 
not  to  be  taken.  It  is  only  too  possible  that,  in  the  face  of  his  summary 
and  note,  a  boy  may  take  it  as  =  ne  credideris.  Possibly  it  might 
he  well  to  substitute  a  comma  for  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  stanza. 
We  should  certainly  do  so  in  xii.,  21-4,  after  poculis  :  — 

“  Cum  tua 

Yelox  merce  veni  :  non  ego  te  meis 

Immunem  meditor  tingere  poculis  : 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo  j” 

otherwise,  the  dives  might  be  taken  with  the  subject  of  veni.  We 
cannot  accept  the  suggestion  that  plurimum  should  be  taken  with 
nemus,  in  ii.,  29-31, — • 

“  Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Plurimum  circa  nemus  uvidique 

Tiburis  ripas 

per  laborem  standing  for  “laboriously”  without  an  adjective  does 
not  sound  right.  But  we  have  no  serious  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Page’s  edition,  but  on  the  contrary,  believe  it  to  he  a  work  of  very 
considerable  merit,  the  outcome  of  a  scholarship  that  is  ingenious, 
as  well  as  accurate. 

A  Short  Constitutional  History  of  England.  By  Henry  St.  Clair 
Feilden,  B.A.  (B.  H.  Blackwell,  Oxford.) — “A  Short  History  of  the 
Constitution  ”  would  have  been  a  better  title  for  this  book.  It  does 
not,  as  one  might  expect,  give  a  continuous  history  of  the  countiy 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  the  Constitution, 
but  takes  in  order  its  various  political  institutions,  and  traces  their 
growth.  There  are  ten  chapters,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  “  The 
Crown,”  “  The  Central  Assembly,”  “  The  People,”  “  The  Towns,” 
“The  Church,”  and  “  The  Defences  of  the  Realm.”  It  is  a  good 
plan,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out,  though  we  notice  some 
strange  omissions.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  account  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867 : — “  In  1867,  Lord  Derby’s  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  By 
it  thirty-three  seats  were  redistributed,  the  county  franchise  was  re¬ 
duced  to  £12,  and  a  lodger  franchise  was  added.”  There  is  nothing 
here  about  the  household  franchise,  for  which  we  have  to  refer  back 
(not  that  any  reference  is  given)  to  p.  134.  A  careless  reader  would 
certainly  suppose  that  a  “lodger  franchise  was  added  ”  to  the  £10 
borough  franchise  of  1832,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Boer  War.  By  Thomas  Fortescue  Carter. 
(Remington.) — If  we  cannot  accept  this  volume  as  history,  and  to  do 
this  would  be  to  pronounce  definitely  on  some  very  obscure  and  diffi¬ 
cult  questions,  we  may  say  without  hesitation  that  it  contains  some 
valuable  materials  for  history.  Mr.  Carter  has  not  the  gift  of  very 
articulate  utterance ;  he  is  apt  to  lose,  if  not  himself,  yet  certainly 
his  readers,  in  a  multiplicity  of  details.  But  he  has  had  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  gathering  knowledge  of  the  subject  about  which  he  writes, 
and  he  is  obviously  candid  and  anxious  to  do  justice.  He  was  present 
at  the  disaster  of  Majuba  Hill,  and  his  narrative  does  not  make  that 
dismal  affair  seem  any  brighter.  On  one  point — of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  something,  and  of  which  we  shall  certainly  have  to  hear 
more — the  bad  shooting  of  our  troops,  he  is  very  emphatic.  On  the 
whole,  though  we  can  hardly  recommend  this  book  to  the  general 
reader,  we  may  say  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  find  out  for  himself 
the  truth  about  the  war,  its  causes,  its  conduct,  and  its  result,  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  valuable  contribution  to  its  history. 

River  Songs.  By  Arthur  Dillon.  Illustrated  by  Margery  May. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — There  is  some  really  fine  verse  in 
this  volume,  though  the  author’s  feeling  for  rhythm  seems  uncertain. 
He  has  caught,  too,  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  legends  which  he 
tells,  thongh  the  framework  in  which  they  are  set  is  somewhat 
clumsily  contrived.  The  fancy  of  their  being  related  by  holly-bushes 
and  drops  of  water  comes  perilously  near  to  the  grotesque.  Still, 
Mr.  Dillon  has  imagination  and  power  of  expression,  and  can  give,  as 
in  the  description  of  the  three  homes  which  his  wandering  mariners 
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visit — “The  Home  of  Revel,”  “The  Home  of  Sleep,”  and  “The 
Home  of  Pain” — distinct  and  impressive  pictures.  For  quotation, 
however,  we  may  find  a  more  suitable  passage  in  the  last  of  these  River 
Songs : — 

“  Let  the  wind  be  roaring;  his  loudest,  or  sunk  in  death-like  swoon, 

Still  the  Ocean,  Ihe  changeless  lover,  follows  the  changeful  tnoon  ; 

But  she  above  in  the  night-time  unmoved  looks  down  on  his  love. 

Like  a  god  and  less  than  human,  as  she  sits  on  her  throne  above. 

And  now  she  watches  his  yearning,  and  now  she  hides  away. 

And  turns  her  bright  face  from  him  that  worships  the  Lord  of  Day. 

But,  seen  or  unseen,  he  loves  her,  and  follows  her  round  the  world, 

And  vainly  he  stretches  towards  her,  with  his  silvery  locks  and  curled, 
And  his  great  heart  moves  within  him,  and  he  heaves  a  mighty  sigh  ; 

And  thus,  for  ever  and  ever,  he  worships  his  Queen  on  high.” 

The  shorter  poems  seem  inferior  to  the  more  sustained  efforts.  There 
is  spirit  in  Miss  M.  May’s  illustrations,  but  the  drawing  is  occa¬ 
sionally  questionable, — witness  the  calves,  in  that  which  faces  p.  G3. 

A  History  of  Wood  Engraving.  By  George  E.  Woodbcrry. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — Wood  engraving,  if  we  take  no  account 
of  certain  mythical  stories  which  give  it  an  earlier  origin,  seems  to 
have  preceded  printing  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
history  of  its  early  developments  in  Flanders,  in  Germany,  in  Italy, 
and  in  France  is  narrated  in  an  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Woodberry, 
with  no  lack  of  illustration.  We  are  then  brought  on  to  Albert  Diirer 
and  his  school,  a  marvellous  advance  both  in  power  of  design  and  in 
delicacy  of  execution.  Then  begins  the  story  of  the  decline  of  the 
art,  a  decline  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  ended  in  total  ex¬ 
tinction.  Finally,  wo  have  the  revival,  with  the  names  of  Thomas 
Bewick  and  William  Blake  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement.  Of 
modern  wood  engraving,  the  account  is  necessarily  brief  and  im¬ 
perfect;  more  than  one  name,  especially  of  English  artists  that  might 
well  have  been  mentioned,  is  lacking.  All  that  is  said,  howeveri 
seems  sensible  and  sound  ;  and  we  have  a  valuable  account  of  the 
recent  development  of  the  art  in  America,  a  development  which  has 
produced  surprisingly  successful  results.  The  author  gives  us  some 
good  examples  by  way  of  illustration.  We  may  mention  especially  a 
fine  portrait  of  Dean  Stanley.  He  adds  a  useful  list  of  works  on 
wood  engraving. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto.  By  George 
Falkner.  (Elliot  Stock.) — Mr.  Falkner  describes  the  “  Holy  House,” 
the  gorgeous  church  in  which  it  is  enshrined,  and  its  treasury,  rich 
with  the  offerings  of  many  generations  of  devotees,  with  the  feeling 
of  a  lover  of  art ;  and  he  tells  its  story,  not  exactly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  believer — which,  indeed,  it  must  be  difficult  even  for  a 
convert  to  assume — but  with  that  sympathy  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  feel  with  the  genuine  belief  of  others.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
illustrated  from  drawings  and  photographs,  and  makes  a  very 
■appropriate  record  of  an  interesting  expedition. 

Behind  a  Brass  Knocker.  By  Frederick  Barnard  and  Charles  H. 
Ross.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — Here  we  have  sketches  of  the  inmates 
of  a  boarding-house,  a  numerous  company,  among  which  a  dismal 
cynicism  permits  us  to  see  few  that  are  not  knaves,  fools,  or  lunatics. 
Few  would  live  by  choice  in  a  boarding-house;  but  we  take  it  that 
those  who  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  do  so  are  about  as  honest 
and  as  sane  as  other  people.  Dickens  set  the  example  of  laughing 
at  them,  but  his  laugh  was  good-humoured,  not  the  risus  amarus  with 
which  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Ross  introduce  these  “  grim  realities,” 
as  they  call  them.  There  is  a  certain  cleverness  in  these  sketches, 
and,  it  may  be  owned,  a  certain  truth.  But,  as  a  whole,  they  are 
false.  There  was  never  gathered  together  such  a  menagerie  of  evil 
beasts  as  we  find  collected  at  “  Mrs.  Mite’s  Boarding-house.” 

Paris  in  Peril.  Edited  by  Henry  Yizetelly.  2  vols.  (Tinsley 
Brothers.) — The  story  of  the  siege  of  Paris  is  told  in  these  two 
volumes  with  much  detail,  gathered,  one  may  safely  conjecture, 
from  personal  knowledge  and  experience.  There  have  been  many 
sieges  more  tragical  in  their  incidents  and  their  denouement,  but  none 
which  have  had  a  more  varied  and  remarkable  history.  None  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  more  thoroughly  described.  All  the  civilised  world 
was  watching  the  scene  ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  the  besiegers,  the 
besieged  were  possessed  of  even  too  great  a  gift  of  expressing  their 
feelings.  Hence,  there  arose  the  most  curious  mixture  of  tragic  and 
comic  elements.  There  was  no  lack  of  genuine  heroism,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  the  exhibition,  at  once  pitiful  and  ludicrous,  of  mean  and 
cowardly  natures  trying  to  assume  an  heroic  pose.  All  this  made  a 
succession  of  very  remarkable  scenes,  of  which  we  get  in  these 
volumes  impressions  that  are  photographic  in  their  minuto- 
ness  and  fidelity.  The  editor’s  care  in  collecting  information 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  his  general  method  of  dealing 
with  his  subject,  and  of  judging  tho  conduct  of  both  sides 
in  this  terrible  conflict,  are  excellent.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
should  have  injured  the  effect  of  the  whole  with  the  absurd  con¬ 
clusion  which  his  political  prejudices  lead  him  to  draw.  It  is  simply 
irrational  to  suppose  that  our  action  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A 
Conservative  Government  would  have  been  as  unable  to  intervene  as 
was  the  Liberal. 

Plays  for  the  People;  or,  Common  Rights  and  their  Defenders.  By 


C.  Edmund  Maurice.  (Bell  and  Sons.)— Mr.  Maurice  wishes  to 
populaiise  the  work  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  by 
presenting  to  the  public  “  some  of  its  more  picturesque  aspects.” 
With  this  hope,  he  has  written  three  little  dramas,  the  first  of  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  preservation  of  Epping  Forest,  (why  should  we 
not  have  now  a  Part  II.,  turning  on  the  rejection  of  the  High  Beech 
railway  scheme  ?)  the  second  celebrates  the  good  deed  of  Timothy 
Bennett,  shoemaker,  of  Hampton  Wick,  who  in  1752  vindicated  a 
right  of  way  through  Bushey  Park ;  while  tho  third  is  an  imaginary 
story,  setting  forth  the  jobbing  tendency  of  local  boards,  and  the 
still  more  culpable  laches  of  ex-officio  members.  This  last,  with  its 
more  rapid  action  and  obvious  issues,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  three. 
We  wish  well  to  Mr.  Maurice’s  plays,  though  we  do  not  feel  very 
sanguine.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  not  books  that  make  movements 
popular,  but  movements  that  make  books.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
to  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  the  “common  rights”  in 
which  they  are  interested  mean  something  quite  different  from  the 
reality.  They  are  eager  to  assert  the  privilege  of  the  public  to  enjoy 
certain  open  spaces.  True  “  common  rights  ”  r.re  really  “  com- 
moners’  rights,”  to  which  the  interests  of  the  public  are  really  adverse. 
Grazing  rights,  for  instance,  become  valueless,  when  a  common  be¬ 
comes  accessible  to  the  “toiling  millions.”  “Lopping,”  to  take 
another  example,  had  its  use  as  an  instrument  for  defeating  the 
claims  of  grasping  lords,  but  lopping  has  had  to  be  extinguished,  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  which  likes  to  see  the  trees  in  full  beauty. 

The  Companion  to  the  Grammars.  By  F.  Yenosta.  (Williams  and 
Norgate.)  —  Signor  Yenosta  has  put  together  a  collection  of  words, 
phrases,  &o.,  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  book  is 
likely  to  be  useful,  though  the  English  is  not  altogether  beyond 
reproach.  Our  usage  of  articles  has  not  been  mastered,  and  some  of 
the  phrases  and  terms  are  incorrect.  We  do  not  speak  of  “  a  made- 
up  dish,”  or  “  a  copy-book  of  penmanship.”  A  “  Fallow,”  for 
‘‘Fellow,”  on  p.  212,  is  a  ludicrous,  but  suggestive  misprint.  “  Town* 
due  ”  scarcely  represents  “  l’octroi,”  though  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
suggest  a  real  equivalent.  The  City  of  London  “  corn  and  coal  ’’ 
duties  are  our  nearest  approach.  But  after  all,  we  can  find  but  few 
errors. 

Neiv  Zealand  As  It  Js.  By  John  Bradshaw.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.) — This  is  certainly  the  most  complete  book  on  New  Zealand  that 
has  yet  come  under  our  notice.  The  author  describes  the  country, 
the  population,  the  life  which  they  lead,  the  characteristics  of  their 
government,  their  farming,  their  commerce,  the  education  which  they 
can  secure  for  their  children,  in  fact,  their  whole  social  state.  The 
author’s  object  is  to  “  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
rather  as  they  affect  those  who  are  about  to  leave  their  native  land 
than  as  they  appear  to  colonists  themselves.”  To  enable  him  to  do 
this,  he  has  had  a  considerable  experience  of  life  elsewhere  than  in 
New  Zealand,  and  he  confirms  and  supplements  the  information 
which  he  supplies  by  official  documents,  statistic  and  other.  The 
general  reader  will  find  much  interest  in  it ;  the  intending  emigrant 
can  hardly  have  a  more  complete,  and,  we  should  say,  trustworthy 
guide. 

English  as  She  is  Spoke;  or,  a  Jest  in  Sober  Earnest.  With  an 
Introduction  by  James  Millington.  (Field  and  Tuer.) — This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  fun  has  been  made  out  of  the  ingenious 
Seiior  Carolino’s  attempt  to  instruct  the  studious  youth  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil  in  English  “  clean  of  gallicisms  and  despoiled  phrases,” 
but  the  jest  will  bear  repetition.  A  more  curious  example  of  a 
dictionary-constructed  language  could  not  be  found.  Schoolmasters 
know  what  absurd  results  follow  when  their  pupils  have  the  free  use 
of  an  English-Latin  dictionary,  but  they  will  not  bo  able  to  match 
this.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  compiler  has  soared  beyond  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  gone  through  processes  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace. 
It  is  perplexing  to  find  among  “  kitchen  utensils”  “  the  shovels,”  and 
“some  wigs”  among  “eatings.”  An  ordinary  acquaintance  with 
“hunting”  does  not  include  the  term  “hound’s  fee,”  nor  is  “starch” 
commonly  included  among  “metals  and  minerals.”  “  Gleek  ”  is  an 
obscure  “game,”  and  the  “degree”  of  “harbinger”  is  uncommon. 
As  a  sample  of  continuous  English,  we  may  take  this  advice  of  an  old 
physician  who  had  “  enjoied  of  a  health  unalterable,” — “  I  live  of  the 
product  of  my  ordering  without  take  any  remedy  I  command  to  my 
sicks.” 

We  have  received  Sonnenschein’s  Special-Merit  Readers.  Stand¬ 
ard  III.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) — Notes,  illustrations! 
and  glossaries  help  to  make  w'hat  seems  a  careful  selection  of  extracts, 
both  prose  and  verse,  attractive  and  useful.  There  are  one  or  two 
poems  in  Scotch  ;  why  not  take  some  in  Dorsetshire,  from  Mr.  Barnes’ 

volumes  ? - Book  IV.  of  Chambers’s  Historical  Readers  (W.  and  R. 

Chambers)  is  the  last  of  the  series,  and  takes  in  the  history  of 
England  from  1688  to  1882.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  also 
Chambers’s  Graduated  Readers,  Book  III.  Each  reading  is  supplied 
with  a  glossary  and  exercises. 

Novels  and  Tales. — Lost  in  the  Crowd,  by  the  Author  of 
“Recommended  to  Mercy”  (White  and  Co.),  is  the  story  of  an. 
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octoroon,  who  in  the  old  days  of  slavery  loved  “  not  wisely,  but  too 
well,”  an  impulsive  young  Englishman.  We  are  introduced  during 
the  slow  progress  of  three  volumes  to  typical  people  of  all  nation¬ 
alities,  and  in  spite  of  the  occasional  tedium  of  long  drawn-out 
details,  become  interested.  Happily,  all  comes  right  for  the  pretty 

octoroon  in  the  end. - Upton-on-Thames,  by  Thomas  A.  Pinkerton, 

2  vols.  (Chapman  and  Hall),  is  an  amusing  story  of  county-town  life, 
circling  round  a  vulgar  and  ambitious  solicitor  and  his  equally 
vulgar  and  still  more  ambitious  wife.  The  heroine  is  tolerably 
attractive.  There  is  an  account  of  a  coroner’s  inquest,  which, 
though  somewhat  tedious,  hits  off  pretty  effectively  the  weak  points 

of  that  institution. - Killed  at  Sedan,  by  Samuel  Richardson  (Wash- 

bourne),  is  not  a  particularly  entertaining  story  relating  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  There  is  far  too  much  “  fine- writing  ”  in  it. 

- Mary  St.  John.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  3  vols.  (Bentley.) 

“The  Church”  and  its  work  plays  a  prominent  part  in  this  novel. 
Mary  St.  John  is  one  of  those  young  women  who  have  a  “  mission,” 
and  fearlessly  carry  it  out,  though  happily,  in  the  end,  she  is  content 
to  find  her  work  in  the  common-place  sphere  to  which  most  of  her 
sex  devote  themselves.  There  is  much  affliction  and  death  towards 
the  end,  and  some  hard  things  are  said  of  Dissenters  ;  but  the  story 
is  likely  to  prove  acceptable  in  certain  circles. 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  April  : — 
Part  1  of  a  serial  edition  of  the  Dord  Gallery  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin, 
and  Co.) — Part  32  of  Picturesque  Palestine. — The  Magazine  of  Art. — 
Art  and  Letters. — Part  6  of  Greater  London. — The  Gentleman's 
Magazine. — The  Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — Colburn’s  United  Ser¬ 
vice  Magazine. — The  Month. — The  Nautical  Magazine. — Science 
Gossip. — The  Theatre,  a  good  number. — London  Society. — The  Folk¬ 
lore  Journal. — The  Antiquarian  Magazine. — All  the  Year  Round, 
which  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Rats.” — Chambers’s  Journal. 
— Aunt  Juchj’s  Magazine. — Cassell’s  Magazine. — Good  Words,  in  which 
the  papers  on  “  Alpine  Resting-places  ”  are  concluded. — The  Sunday 
at  Home. — The  Leisure  Hour. — The  Sunday  Magazine. — Part  1  of  a 
reissue  of  Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Cookery. — The  Ladies’  Gazette  of 
Fashion,  which  gives  a  description  of  the  dresses  worn  at  the  recent 
Royal  DrawiDg-room  receptions. — Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  which 
opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on  “  English  Farmers.” — The 
Atlantic  Monthly. — The  North- American  Review. — The  China  Review. 
The  Continent. 
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FABRICS. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 


LADIES’  SPRING  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 


LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


East  India  House,  I 
&  Chesham  House,  j 


REGENT  STREET,  W. 


JAPANESE 

FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  153  per  piece. 

LEATHER 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

PAPERS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  291  F34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

APOLLINARIS. 

“  Dilute  your  Wine  with 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 

which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 
PURITY  and  WHOLESOME- 

“ THE  QUEEN  OF 

NESS.” 

TABLE  WATERS.” 

Daily  News,  April  17th,  1882. 

ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gum',  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  demists  will  allow' 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  testh,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be-. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXEORD  STREET,  W. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS, 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Brown  (R. ),  The  Peoples  of  the  World,  Vol.  2,  roy  8vo . (Cas3ell  Sc  Co.)  7/6 

Browne  (W.  R.),  The  Student’s  Mechanics,  cr  8^0 . (Griffin)  4/6 

Cambridge  Bible  (The),  Obadiah  and  Jonah,  12mo...  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press)  2/6 
Chronicle  of  James  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  by  John  Forster.  (Chapmin  Sc  Hall)  28  0 

Collins  (M.),  Transmigration,  cr  &vo  .  (Chat to  Sc  Windus)  3 '6 

Crane  (W.  G.  E.),  The  Smithy  and  the  Forge,  cr  8vo . (Lockwood)  2  6 

Daudet  (A.),  Port  Salvation,  2  vols.  12mo . . (Chatto  Sc  Windus)  12/0 

Davies  (G.  J.),  Homilies,  Ancient  and  Modern,  No.  1,  12mo  . (Bell)  2  6 

De  Valded  (J.),  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  8vo  . (Triibner)  6  0 

Footman  (H.),  Reasonable  Apprehensions,  &c.,  8vo  . (Simpkiu  Sc  Co.)  3,6 

ForloDg  (J.  E.  R.),  The  Paver  of  Life,  2  vols.  4to . (Qnaritch)  126  0 

Gower  (R.),  My  Reminiscences,  2  vols.  8vo  . (0.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  30  0 

Granville  (J.  M.),  Doubts,  Difficulties,  and  Doctrines,  cr  8vo...(War<i  &  Lock)  2  6 

Hall  (S.  C. ),  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,  2  vols.  8vo .  (Bentley)  30  0 

Harting  (J.  E.),  Sketches  of  Bird  Life,  8vo  ...  . . (W.  H.  Allen)  10  6 

Hardy  (R.  S.),  Jack  Halliday,  cr  8vo  . (Oliphant)  2  0 

Haslain  (W.),  Yet  not  I,  cr  8vo  . (Morgan  &  Scott)  2  6 

Hatton  (J.),  Modern  Ulysses,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chapman  Sc  Hall)  31/6 

Hawthorne  (N.),  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  cr  8vo  . . (C.  K.  Paul  Sc  Co.)  7/6 

Hawthorne  (N.j,  Twice-told  Tales,  cr  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  7/6 

Her  Majesty’s  Prisons,  cr  8vo  . (S.  Low  Sc  Co.)  6  0 

Hey  wood  ( j.  C.),  Sforza  :  a  Tragedy,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co  )  3/6 

Histoiical  Records  of  the  King’s  Liverpool  Rpgiment  of  Foot . (Harrison)  25/0 

Hogarth  (W.),  Works,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . . (Oliphant)  22  6 

Hope  (A.  J.  B.),  Brandreths  (The),  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  Sc  Blackett)  6  0 

Jennings  (C.  E.),  Transfusion,  its  History,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (Bailliere)  2/6 

Johnson,  Epitome  in  Verse  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  12mo  (Nisbet)  2  6 

Jones  (H.),  Sandringham,  its  History,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  8,6 

King  (E.  H.),  Book  of  Dreams,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  3/6 

Lindsay  (Lady),  A  Few  Choice  Recipes,  cr  8vo . . (Bentley)  4/6 

Linton  ( W.  J.),  Rare  Poem-*  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries  (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  5  0 
Lucian’s  Dialogues,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  L.  D.  Dowdall . (Simpkin)  3  0 


McCarthy  (J.),  Serapion,  and  Other  Poems,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  6,0 

Macduff  (J.  R.),  Early  Graves,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  5  0 

Mechanical  Exercises,  a  Means  of  Cure,  cr  8vo  . (Churchill)  2  6 

Miall  (L.  C.),  Life  and  Work  of  Darwin,  cr  8vo . (Simpkin)  16 

Page  (H.  A.),  Vers  de  Socidt^,  cr  8vo  . . (Unwin)  2  6 

Paul  (C.  K.),  Biographical  Sketches,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  7/6 

Paul  (M.  S.).  Steadfast  lor  Christ,  12 mo .  . (Nisbet)  2/6 

Polkinghorue  (T.),  David  Easterbrook,  cr  8vo . (Hodder)  5/0 

Pulpit  Praye  s  by  Eminent  Preachers,  8vo . (Hodder)  6  0 

Robertson  (J.),  Ind  of  Scot,  8vo . (Simpkin)  6  0 

Robinson  (P.),  Sinners  and  Saints,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low  Sc  Co.)  10/6 

Rogers  (E.),  Fighting  to  Victory  . (Wesleyan  Conference  Office)  2/6 

Row  (C.  A.),  Revelation  and  Modern  Theology,  8vo . (F.  Norgate)  12/6 

Schadow  (D.),  Art  Student’s  Guide  to  the  Human  Form  ...(Chapman  Sc  Hall)  31/6 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  Vol.  8.  12mo . (C.  K.  Paul  Sc  Co.)  6/0 

Sime  (J.),  The  Kingdom  of  All  Israel,  8vo . (Nisbet)  15  0 

Sichel  (W.  S.),  Law'  Relating  to  Interrogatories,  cr  8vo  . (Stevens  &  Sons)  12  0 

Smith  (H.  P.),  Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases,  8vo  ...  . (C.  K.  Paul  Sc  Go.)  12/0 

Swan  (A.  S.),  Aldersyde,  a  Border  Story,  cr  8vo . (Oliphant)  5/0 

Vogt  (H.),  The  Egyptian  War  of  1882,  cr  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  Sc  Co.)  6  0 

Wayside  Songs,  and  other  Verses,  cr  8vo... . (Simpkin  &  Co.)  6  0 

Wills  (H.),  A  Synopsis  of  Eng.ish  History,  cr  8vo  . (Blackie)  2  0 

Wilson  (C.  E.),  Persian  Wit  and  Humour,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  <fc  Windus)  4  0 

Wilton  (T.),  Mongrels,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Wonderful  History  of  Dame  Trot,  4to . (Chapman  &  Hall)  3/6 

Wordsworth  (W.),  Poems,  edited  by  W.  Knight,  Vol.  3,  8vo  (Simpkin  Sc  Co.)  15,0 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Book  I.,  by  R.  H.  Parker,  cr  8vo  _ (Simpkin  &  Co.)  3,0 


NEW  VOLUME  of  ADVENTURE  by  the  AUTHOR  of  41  SIX  MONTHS 

iu  MECCAH.” 

ON  BLUE- WATER  :  a  Narrative  of  Sport  and 

Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchant  Service.  By  John  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“Six  Months  in  Meccali  ’’  and  “  My  Journey  to  Medinah.’’  [Shortly. 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  With 

a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo, 

price  6s. 

MOORISH  LOTOS-LEAVES  :  Glimpses  of  Southern 

Morocco.  By  G.  D.  Cowan  and  R.  L.  N.  Johnston.  Demy  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  10s  6d. 

44  It  leaves  beaten  tracks,  and  takes  the  reader  to  the  southern  and  less  well- 
know'n  part  of  the  charming  country  which  the  Spanish  people  eye  so  greedily.” 
— Globe. 

ANCHOR- WATCH  YARNS.  By  Edmund  Downey. 

2  vols.  crow'n  8vo. 

44  Sailors  have  a  way  of  drawing  the  long  bow  which  is  quite  as  startling  as  the 
efforts  of  the  American  humorists,  and  their  4  yarns  ’  are  as  extraordinary  as  they 
are  inexhaustible.  Mr.  Downey  is  apparently  quite  at  home  in  sailor  life,  and 
his  sketches  have  considerable  freshness  and  humour  , .  Mr.  Downey  has  certainly 
been  successful  in  his  efforts  to  please,  and  his  work  is  perhaps  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  because  it  is  out  of  the  usual  groove." — Academy. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY . 

PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.  By  Mrs.  John  Crokery 

Author  of  44  Proper  Pride.”  3  vols.  [O/i  the  20th  inst. 

The  NEW  MISTRESS.  A  Tale.  By  a  Popular 

Novelist.  3  vols. 

LOVE’S  EMPIRE.  A  New  Romance.  By  a  New 

Writer.  3  vols. 

44  Clever  and  peculiar.” — Modern  Society. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR  :  a  Brittany  Story.  By 

Austin  Clare.  3  vols. 

44  The  story  is  well  told  and  very  interesting,  and  is  a  picture  of  life  in  Brittany 
in  the  time  of  the  Chonnerie.  4  A  Child  of  Menhir*  is  well  worth  perusal." — 
Standard. 

EBERHARD ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Rathsbeck.  By 

Katharine  Clive,  Author  of  44  In  Spite  of  Fate,"  &c.  3  vols. 

44  A  simple  story,  naturally  told." — Daily  Telegraph. 

44  A  well-told  and  interesting  tale." — John  Ball. 

Miss  ELVESTER’S  GIRLS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  By-wajs.”  3  vols. 

44  Certainly  the  cleverest  and  pleasantest  Scotch  novel  I  have  read  for  many 
years.  The  author  is  a  keen  and  kindly  observer  ;  she  has  wit,  humour,  knowledge 
of  lif«,  and  a  fine  insight  into  certain  sorts  of  character  ;  she  writes  good  English, 
and  better  Scotch;  her  talent  for  dialogue  is  nothing  less  than  remarkable." — 
Academy . 

STORIES  by  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  By  the  Author 

of 44  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Bolieipian."  2  vols. 

44  Stories  full  of  character,  and  not  seldom  of  psychological  interest." — Spectator * 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


April  14,  1883.  J 
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THE  BUILDING,  FITTING,  AND  FURNISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


The  Contract  dated  March  23th,  1883,  and  made  between  Thomas  Hogben  of 

It!!  rv.6  part’  anAlh0“a3  Bra  il>'>ry  Winter  and  Edward  Morgan  as  Trustees ’for 
the  Company,  of  the  other  part,  for  the  sale  of  the  said  business  to  the  Company, 

Offica'S'the  cUmpany?*63  ^emoraQ^Ilm  of  Association,  maybe  seen  at  the 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts  of  1862-1880,  whereby  the  liability  of 
Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 


OPINIONS. 


CAPITAL,  £250,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

PRESENT  ISSUE,  20,000  SHARES. 

Payable,  10s  on  Application r  20s  on  Allotment,  10a  Three  Months  after,  and 
remainder  at  Call  of  20s,  subject  to  Three  Months’  notice.  It  is  not, 
however,  expected  that  any  further  Call  will  be  made. 


Trustees. 

W.  J.  Armitage,  Esq.,  Farnley  House,  Chelsea,  W. 

John  C.  Bayley,  Esq.  (Brown,  Bayley,  Dixon,  and  Co.,  Sheffield),  1  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C. 

Directors. 

Thomas  Bradbury  Winter,  Esq.,  C.E.,  53  Moor^ate  Street,  E.C. 

James  Greville  Clarke,  Esq.,  Christian  World  Office,  13  and  14  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Alfred  Co  der,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Palace  Chambers,  9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 
Ernest  Braby,  Esq.  (E.  and  C.  Braby),  Bangor  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

James  Grieve  Lyle  (James  Lyle  and  Co.),  57  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Waterman,  B  A.  (Organising  Secretary,  Christian  Evidence  Society), 
Eskdale,  Fairfield  Road,  Croydon. 

Thomas  Hogben,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  3  City  Road,  E.C. 

Bankers. 

The  City  Bank,  Limited,  Old  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  at  any  of  their  Branches. 
Standing  Counsel. 

S.  D.  Waddy,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

Wyndham  A.  Bewes,  Esq.,  1  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 
Solicitor. — F.  B.  Winter,  Esq.,  26  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

Auditor.— Thos.  Frid  Maunder,  Esq.,  26  Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Secretary  (pro  tern.) — Mr.  Edward  Morgan. 

Offices.— 3  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

OBJECTS. — This  Company  has  been  formed  upon  a  strictly  commercial  basis, 
with  the  following  objects : — To  BUILD,  FIT,  and  FURNISH  Temperance 
Public-Honses  and  Hotels,  Philanthropic  Institutions  and  Training  Homes, 
Mission  Halls,  Churches,  and  Chapels;  including  the  Reconstruction  of  Old 
BuiMings,  and  Seating,  Heating,  and  Lighting  the  same,  working  as  far  as 
po;sible  on  model  plans,  and  receiving  Payment  either  in  Cash,  or  by  Instal¬ 
ments,  spread  over  a  Term  of  Years.  Also  to  Build  and  Fit  Model  Shops  and 
Houses  for  Shopkeepers,  Artisans,  and  others,  upon  the  same  Terms. 

COMMERCIAL  BASIS.— The  Company  will  not  build  Temperance  Houses, 
Philanthropic  Institutions,  or  Church  Property  on  Speculation,  but  only  to 
the  Order  of  its  Customers.  The  Company  will,  by  generally  working  to  model 
designs,  build  at  the  least  possible  cost,  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and 
thus  will  ensure  that  all  properties  are  fully  worth  the  amount  due  thereon. 

CAFES. — In  the  case  of  Refreshment  Houses,  the  Company  will  require  the  in¬ 
tending  Purchaser  to  keep  the  same  strictly  to  Temperance  U3es,  and  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  property  by  adequate  renewals. 

CREDIT  TERMS.— The  Company  will  require  a  proportion  of  the  estimated 
outlay,  regulated  according  to  the  character  of  the  undertaking,  to  be  prepaid. 
The  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  extending 
over  periods  ranging  from  two  to  fifteen  years.  To  secure  such  repayments,  the 
proposed  undertaking  will  be  let  to  the  intending  proprietor,  or  mortgaged  to  the 
Company,  subject  to  a  fixed  monthly  rental  or  charge,  with  such  other  guaran¬ 
tees,  if  any,  as  the  Directors  find  necessary. 

SOURCES  of  PROFIT. — The  Company  will  secure — 1.  A  manufacturer’s  fair 
trading  profit.  2.  Special  economy  arising  from  generally  working  to  model 
designs.  3.  The  profit  universally  secured  by  Building  Societies.  4.  Also  profit 
from  the  sale  of  Fittings  and  Furniture  on  the  hire  system.  Estimates  have  been 
prepared  and  examined  by  competent  Accountants  which  show  that  by  doing  an 
amount  of  business  far  smaller  than  is  anticipated,  the  Company  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  declare  Substantial  Dividends,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
certificate : — 

“26  Martin’s  Lane, 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E  C  , 

March  20th,  1883. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  Tables  prepared  for  the  working  of 
the  proposed  Bnilding,  Fitting,  and  Furnishing  Company,  and  find,  after  making 
ample  allowance  for  contingencies  and  for  a  Reserve  Fund,  that  on  a  Business  of 
£55,000  per  annum,  there  is  a  Profit  shown  sufficient  to  pay  an  average  Dividend 
of  at  least  15  per  cent,  per  annum.  THOS.  FRID  MAUNDER, 

Accountant." 

FOUNDATION  BUSINESS. — As  a  foundation  for  future  operations,  the 
Company  has  agreed  to  purchase  the  Fitting  and  Furnishing  Business  hitherto 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  T.  Hogben  and  Co.,  at  No  3  City  Road,  and  5  and  6  Appold 
Street,  E.C.  The  Leases,  Stock,  Plant,  Patent  Rights,  and  Goodwill  being  taken 
at  a  valuation  subject  to  a  very  low  reserve  ;  terms  which  the  Directors  consider 
very  fair  and  reasonable.  Mr.  Hogden  will  also  take  at  least  1,000  Shares  in  the 
Company,  and  all  properties  connected  with  the  business,  not  consistent  with  the 
objects  of  the  Company,  are  excluded  from  the  purchase. 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR. — The  Directors  have  also  secured  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hogben  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  whose 
experience  as  a  Coffee  Tavern  and  Hotel  Builder  and  Fitter,  is  probably  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  Country. 

CAPITAL. — The  Directors  (other  than  the  Managing  Director,  who  takes  a 
small  fixed  salary,  with  commission  on  profits)  will  take  no  fees  except  out  of 
profits. 

No  promotion  money  will  be  paid  to  any  one.  The  expenses  being  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  payments  made  for  advertising  and  registration. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  sent  together  with  the  required  deposit  to 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  3  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  j  or  to 
the  Company's  Bankers. 


Before  deciding  to  take  action  for  the  formation  of  this  Company, 
the  scheme  was  stated  to  various  Gentlemen  interested  in  Temperance 
and  Christian  work,  and  among  a  large  number  of  replies  z-eceived  we 
select  the  following  : — 

T.  TAYLOR  SCOTT,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Carlisle,  April  10th. — “I  cannot  help 
bnt  say  it  is  the  best  practical  scheme  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  that  has  been 
commenced  to  aid  the  great  temperance  cause,  and  the  erection  of  churches, 
mission  halls,  and  other  philanthropic  establishments,  and  is  bound  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  general  public,  and  a  boon  to  those  who  are  dosirous  of  doin^ 
good,  but  who  are  not  able  to  commence  except  by  such  aid  as  you  propose  to 
render."  r 

W.  S.  ALLEN,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Newcastle-under-Lyme. — “  I  have  carefully  thought 
over  the  whole  matter,  aDd  think  the  scheme  is  likely  to  be  most  beneficial.0  I 
should  have  been  delighted  to  have  been  one  of  the  Trustees  if  I  had  resided  in 
or  near  London.’’ 

Professor  ROGERS,  M.P.,  Oxford. — “  I  entirely  sympathise  with  your  action." 

Y.  B.  TRITTON,  Esq.,  London. — "The  scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  excellent, 
and  to  be  so  thoroughly  worked  out,  as  not  to  require  any  suggestion.’’ 

DONALD  MATHESON,  Esq.,  London.’’ — I  cannot  do  less  than  express  cordial 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you  are  taking  up  the  Coffee  Tavern  cause  in  such  a 
business-like  way,  and  I  hope  the  effort  may  be  crowned  with  the  success  it 
deserves." 

JAS.  BA.RLOW,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bolton. — "The  scheme  appears  to  mo  a  most  desir¬ 
able  one." 

Dr.  F.  R.  LEES,  Leeds. — ■**  I  think  most  of  these  suggestions  excellent." 

ABRAHAM  SHARMAN,  Esq.,  Sheffield. — I  feel  sure  that  very  important 
results  will  ‘  proceed’  from  it,  and  I  wish  you  tho  greatest  success." 

R.  WILSON,  Esq.,  Ashton. — "  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  this  question  of  Tem¬ 
perance  Restaurants  is  being  taken  up  in  so  practical  a  manner.’’ 

Rev.  CHARLES  GARRETT,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. — "  It 

certainly  is  a  capital  scheme . I  shall  watch  it  with  interest,  and  will  help  it  if 

I  can." 

Rev.  DAWSON  BURNS,  D.D.,  London. — "  I  have  read  with  interest  your  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  establishment  of  Temperance  Cafes  under  improved  conditions. 
There  is,  I  think,  an  ample  field  for  such  an  enterprise  wisely  conducted,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  lies  in  my  power  for  so  desirable  an  eud." 

The  Christian  World  says  : — 

“  Great  things  are  expected  of  The  Building,  Fitting,  and  Furnishing  Company 
whose  announcement  appears  in  our  advertising  columns  to-day.  It  is  not  a  new 
concern,  but  a  development  of  one  that  has  for  a  good  while  occupied  a  reputable 
and  prosperous  position.  Having  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hogben,  aud  of  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  united  together  to  conduct  the  business,  we  cannot  help  say¬ 
ing  to  much  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  become  shareholders, 
and  secure  some  of  the  profits  which  are  fully  anticipated." 

The  Baptist  says  : — 

"  We  would  ask  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  looking  out  for 
suitable  investments,  to  the  prospectus  of  the  ‘  Building,  Fitting,  and  Furnishing 
Compauy,'  which  appears  in  our  advertisement  columns.  Its  objects  are  cer¬ 
tainly  good,  and  the  names  of  its  directors  would  seem  to  promise  well  for  its 
business  management." 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

E  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  meie  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— "I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  bnt  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising."  The  Rev.  Profe-sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes: — "The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  nnd  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — "I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq..  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &o.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Easton  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — "  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Fasciculus  VI.,  small  folio,  paper  covers,  21s. 

THESAURUS  SYR1ACUS :  collegerunt 

Stephanus  M.  Quatremere,  Georgius  Henricus  Bernstein,  G.  W. 
Lorsbach,  Albertus  Jac.  Arnoldi,  Carolus  M.  Agrell,  F.  Field, 
Aemilius  Roediger.  Auxit,  digessit,  exposuit,  edidit  R.  Payne 
Smith,  S.T.P.  Eoclesiae  Christi,  Cathedralis  Cantnariensis 
Decanus. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse, 
7  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 

TORS’  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 


Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq. 


A.  H.  Dyko  Acland,  Esq. 
Hon.  Edward  Majori- 
banks,  M.P. 


Hon.  Secretary— Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 
N.W. 

The  Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  the  best  class  in  House  Paint¬ 
ing,  Artistio  Deooration,  Paper  Hangings,  Furniture, 
Upholstery,  Ac.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All 
work  done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most 
thorough  character ;  and  one  of  the  managers  being 
an  accomplished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of 
its  aims  to  promote  the  truest  artistio  principles. 
Every  workman  having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
business,  orders  entrusted  will  be  carried  out 
economically  and  well.— Applications  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  W.  SEARLE. 


M 


IDL  AND  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1883. 


TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  MAY  1st 
to  OCTOBER  31st,  1883. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes 
issued  by  the  Company.  JOHN  NOBLE, 

Derby,  1883.  General  Manager. 


A  LADY,  ten  years  the  Head  of  the 

Educational  Stall  of  a  Girls'  High  School, 
Leipzig,  musical,  and  a  Latin  scholar,  wishes  to  settle 
in  England,  where  she  can  obtain  work  connected 
with  education.  References,  Dr.  Carpenter,  London  ; 
Lady  Paine,  Dorking. — “  E.  H.,"  73  Harborne  Road, 
Edgbaston. 


rpHE  HAMMOND  ELECTRIC 

X  LIGHT  and  POWER  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
(Limited). 

Head  Office — 110  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Branch  Agencies  : — Leeds,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Chesterfield,  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Eastbourne. 
The  above  Company  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
LIGHTING  of  PRIVATE  HOUSES,  Theatres, 
Restaurants,  Public  Buildings,  Factories,  Steamships, 
Towns,  &c„  in  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  manner. 

As  the  Company  possesses  a  large  and  carefully 
trained  staff  (see  Note),  contracts  are  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  expedition. 

Estimates  will  be  given,  and  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Company’s  actual  work  iu 
private  houses,  factories,  Ac.,  on  application  to 
110  Cannon  St.,  E.C.  P.  A.  LATHAM,  Secretary. 
Note. — There  will  be  a  few  vacancies  in  September 
next  in  the  “  Hammond  ”  Company  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  College  (2  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.).  It  is 
desirable  that  early  application  should  be  mads  by 
intending  students  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
as  above. 
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French  gallery,  120  rail  Mail. 

—The  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
of  Pictures,  by  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools, 
including  Professor  Muller’s  Studies  of  Eastern  Life, 
is  NOW  OPEN,  Admission,  One  Shilling. _ 

DI  s  E  STAB  LIS  H  M  E  N  T.— The 

TRIENNIAL  CONFERENCE  of  the  LIBER. 
ATION  SOCIETY  will  be  held  in  LONDON,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  May  1st  and  2nd. 
Delegates  may  be  appointed  by  Congregations,  and 
poll  ieal  and  other  Societi  s  embracing  objects  cognate 
to  those  of  the  Society.  Previous  connection  with 
tho  Society  is  not  necessary,  the  only  qualification 
being  concurrence  with  its  objects.  Particulars  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  “The  SECRETARIES,” 
2  Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  t.C. 

The  usual  MEETING  at  the  METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE  will  bo  held  ou  WEDNESDAY 
EVENING,  May  2nd.  _ 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LIVERPOOL. 

FRENCH  LECTURESHIP. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  FRENCH 
LECTURER  at  University  College,  to  be  forwarded, 
with  testimonials,  to  tho  COLLEGE  REGISTRAR, 
on  or  before  May  1st.  The  Lecturer  will  be  required 
to  commence  his  duties  at  the  end  of  September. 

For  all  particulars,  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR., 
University  College,  Liverpool. 

King  edward  the  sixth’s 

SCHOOL,  Birmingham. 

The  Governors  of  this  School  being  about  to 
APPOINT  a  HEAD  MISTRESS,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Girls’  High  School,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  September 
next,  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates 
are  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  ou  or  before 
the  16th  day  of  May  next,  twenty-five  printed  copies 
of  their  Applications,  and  of  any  Testimonials  which 
they  desire  to  submit.  The  Salary  consists  of  a  fixed 
payment  of  £300  per  annum,  together  with  a  capita¬ 
tion  fee  of  £1  on  every  girl  in  the  School,  provided 
that  the  maximum  salary  shall  not  exceed  £500  per 
annum.  A  salary  of  £400  per  annum  will  be 
guaranteed  for  the  first  four  years. 

Further  particulars  mav  be  obtained,  on  application 
to  the  SECRETARY,  King  Edward’s  School,  New 
Street,  Birmingham . 

Birmingham,  March  21st,  1883. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY 

I  COLLEGE,  Limited,  near  Ryde. 

Visitor — The  Riirht  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of 
WINCHESTER. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  LOPcD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  of  Council — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
McDuUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Wight). 
Vice-Ceairman— Lieutenant-G-  neral  Sir  HENRY 
DALY.  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Head  Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New 
College,  Oxon. 

The  College  stands  in  a  beautiful  old  park  of  21 
acres,  with  a  large  and  well- fitted  Gymnasium,  Fives 
Courts,  and  good  Sea-bit  bin  r,  and  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Southern  Climate.  Classical  and 
Modern  Departments. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  MAY  3rd. 
Boarders  to  return  on  the  2nd. 

For  Prospectuses  and  particulars  as  to  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  apply  to  the  Head  Master;  or  to 
the  Sccre' ary,  W.  HAMMOND  RIDDETT,  Rjde. 


K 


ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 


Head  Master,  R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Follow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  First-grade  School,  preparing  boys  for  the 
Universities,  and  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil- 
Service  Examinations.  Junior  boys  prepared  for  the 
older  Public  Schools. 

Spacious  and  airy  buildings,  healthy  situation, 
facing  Dartmoor  ;  fives  courts,  gymnasium,  and  car¬ 
penter’s  shop  ;  extensive  pla\  ground. 

‘  NEXT  TERM  begins  FRIDAY,  MAY  4th.— For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 

ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


F 


A  Number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 
from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  HEAD  MASTER. 

PRIVATE  TUITION  at  SEA-SIDE. 

— The  Vicar  of  a  Small  Parish  (charmingly 
situated  on  the  South  Coast),  ate  Scholar  and  Honours 
Graduate  of  Oxford,  assisted  bv  experienced  French 
and  German  Professors,  take-  a  LIMITED  NUMBER 
of  PUPILS  for  Army,  Universities,  and  Public 
Schools.  Individual  teaching  and  care.  Every  home 
comfort-  Good  sea-bathing,  yachting,  &c.  Backward 
pupil  not  objected  to,  and  wuld  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  on  application 
to  S.  PERCY  STREET,  Esq  ,  Solicitor,  Weymouth. 

1 1RTON  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


( 


The  NEXT  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be 
HELD  in  LONDON  and  EDINBURGH,  beginning 
June  11th. 

Forms  of  Entry  may  be  obt lined  from  t lie 
Secretary,  Mis?  KENSINGTON,  22  Gloucester  Place, 
Hyde  Park,  Li  ndon,  W.  The  Forms  must  be  re¬ 
turned,  filled  uu,  on  or  before  April  30th.  The 
Clothworkers’  Exhibition,  of  the  annual  value  of 
Eighty  Guineas,  tVr  three  years,  will  be  awarded  in 
connection  with  this  Examination. 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
far  COMPETITION  on  July  24rh, — For  further 
particular  ,  a  ply  to  th  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 


rjlHE  GROCERS’  COMPANY. 

SCHEME  for  ENCOURAGEMENT  of  ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH  in  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  making  of  exact 
researches  into  the  Causes  of  important  Diseases,  and 
into  the  meaus  by  which  they  may  be  prevented  or 
obviated,  the  Grocers’  Company  have  adopted  a 
Scheme  under  which  they  propose  to  offer  for  competi¬ 
tion  three  Research  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of 
£250  per  anuura,  tenable  for  one  year  with  eligibility 
for  reappointment.  The  Court  of  the  Company 
intend  to  appoint  to  Two  of  those  Scholarships  in  May 
next,  and  persons  who  may  wish  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  appointment  at  that  time  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  applications  not  later  than  the 
last  day  of  April.  The  Scholarships  are  open  only  to 
British  subjects  under  the  age  of  35.  Applications 
must  be  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C.,  from 
whom  in  the  meantime  particulars  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Appointments  can  be  obtained  ou  written 
application. 

Under  tie  same  Scheme,  and  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  the  Grocers’  Company  also  propose  to  offer 
for  competition,  once  in  every  four  years,  a  Discovery 
Prize  of  tin  value  of  £1,000.  T  ie  Prize  i-?  to  b>  open 
to  universal  com.  ctition,  British  and  Foreign.  In  the 
month  of  May  next,  the  Court  of  the  Company  w-11 
announce  the  subject  proposed  for  the  fi  et  competi¬ 
tion,  which  i3  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  1S86  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  announci*  g  the  subject  they  will  announ  e 
t  e  full  coridit.ons  of  the  competition  Meanwhile, 
sue  1  of  tho  condl i  ns  as  are  hitherto  settled  will  be 
communicated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  on 
request  made  as  above. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  tho  Scheme  wPl 
involve  scientific  con  Iterations,  the  Court  of  the 
Company  pro  ose  to  act  with  the  advice  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  eminent  fcientific  men,  and  the  following 
gent  1  men  have  kin  Hy  consented  to  form  the  first 
Committee: — John  Sim  n,  C.B  ,  F.R.S.,  John  Tin- 
dull,  F.R.S.,  John  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
avid  George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

■WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.— There 

will  be  an  ELECTION  in  OCTOBER,  1883, 
to  a  DURAND  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  about 
£60  a  year.  This  is  confined  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Sons  of  Indian  Officers;  also  to  FIVE  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  Candidates  must  be  under  14  and 
over  12.  on  Juno  1st,  1883.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
the  BURSAR,  Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 


TTDUCATION  at  FRANKFORT-on- 

MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOSCUE.  Master  in  the 
Reilgymnas'mm,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  merca  tile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

OARD  and  RESIDENCE  in  a 

MODERN  anil  SPACIOUS  FARMHOUSE, 
it  ated  in  a  healthy  locality  near  the  Sea,  three 
honrs  from  Lond  n,  for  a  permanency,  or  otherwise. 
Terms,  £2  10s  po-  week.  References  exchanged. — 
Address  RUSTICUS,  Glyde’s  Library,  Ipswich. 

j  i  DUCATIO  N.—  A  Lady  wishes 

Ti  strongly  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH'S 
SlHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lausdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  d  s- 
positions  of  her  pupil*.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  Engli-h  and  Foreign  Governesses  aud  by 
Profess  * r 3,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils. — Address,  “C.  W.  S.,”  2  St.  Paul’s  Place,  Sc. 
Leonard’ s-on-Sea. 

Eadley  college  scholar. 

1  SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 
IsHlPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Opeu  to  boys  under  14  on  January  1-t,  1883. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


OSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

\i  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age,  Juniors, 
14j  ;  Seniors,  15*.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matic-. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 


CJT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

kj  COMPANY.  LIMITED,  St.  LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL,  St.  ANDREWS,  N.B. — Head  Mistress, 
Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.— Thi3  School  provides  for  the  Daughters 
cf  Gentlemen  a  thorough  education,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  House  Girls  received  from  the  age  of  nine. 
NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  MAY  9th. 

TTPSTAIR8  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

U  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M ETROPOLTTAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  »t  the  rate 
of  10s  ;  cr  100,  on  applica’ion  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO  ,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


OYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

\j  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P 
George  T.  J.  Sotlieron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22nd. 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  -with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

V  TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
couducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

_A_  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season, 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. 
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RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


BOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 
3  and 


P 

E 


OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEP  TEA, 


rpURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


S 


PECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 
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RYANT  AND 


jyjAY’S  jyjATCHES. 
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RYANT  AND 


\ AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 
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RYANT  AND 


MAY'S  M 


ATCHES. 


PRY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 

article.’  ’ — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

I  DRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

1  “  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


April  14,  1883.] 
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UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
cr  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

'  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


NVESTMENT  ASSURANCE. 


Policy-holders  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of 
SCOTLAND  in  Class  B  obtain  all  the  Advantages 
of  an  ordinary  Life  Assurance,  combined  with 
a  most  Profitable  Investment. 

Claims  Paid  and  Bonuses,  upwards  of  Four  Millions. 

*»*  IMMEDIATE  ASSURERS 
Will  secure  aYear's  Bonus  more  than  1  iter  Entrants. 


London— 5  LOMBARD  ST.,  and  48  PALL  MALL. 
Edinburgh— 82  PRINCES  STREET. 


ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 

Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office— 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fuuds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 
Policyholders,  exceed  ...  ...  ...  800,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

lO  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Yet  e  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
'effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Doposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  ou 
application.  FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


STEPHENS’ 

WBITITO  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 


THE  POPULAR  NOVELS  OF 

Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

1.  The  Wooing  O’t. 

2.  Her  Dearest  Foe. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


MAPPIN 

AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD  ST. 

W. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.O.,  LONDON. 

JOSEPH 

GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1S7S. 

WE  HAVE  NOTICED 


THE  GREAT  DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED  IN  OBTAINING  REALLY 
GOOD 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

We  have  determined  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by 
supply'ng  these  Articles  DIRECT  to  CONSUMERS 
at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  carriage  paid. 

Samples  and  Price  List  Free. 


3.  Which  Shall  It  Be? 

4.  Look  Before  You  Leap. 

5.  The  Freres. 

Ench  Volume  can  be  had  separately,  at  all 
Booksellers,*  price  6s. 


UGOTTISH  DEVINES.  THIRD 

LA  SERIES  of  St.  GILES'  LECTURES. 

Crown  8vo,  4J  each. 

KNOX.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Taylor,  D.D. 
MELVILLE.  By  the  Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  B.D. 
RUTHERFORD.  By  the  Rev.  P.  McAdam  Muir. 
LEIGHTON.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Tulloch, 

ERSKINE.  By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Mitchell,  D.D. 
PRINCIPAL  ROBERTSON.  By  the  Rev.  F.  L. 
Robertson,  D.D. 

IRVING.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Herbert  Story,  D.D. 
CHALMERS.  By  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  D.D. 
JAMES  ROBERTSON.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Wilson. 

BISEOP  EWING.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cameron  Lees, 
D.D. 

ROBERT  LEE.  By  the  Rev.  JonN  Cunningham, 
D.D.  [ April  23rd. 

N0RM4N  MACLEOD.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [May  7  th. 

Edinburgh  :  Macniven  and  Wallace.  London  : 
Simfkin  aud  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY" 

OP  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DTJNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  aud  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  DECORATION  OF 
THE  HOME, 

VISIT  THE 


A  UTOTYPE  FINE  AET  GALLERY, 

XAL  74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

(20  Doors  West  of  Mudie’s  Library.) 


SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS, 

from  the  most  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  MODERN  PAINT¬ 
INGS  fron  the  Luxembourg,  “  The  Salon,”  Royal 
Academy,  &c. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  TURNER’S  LIBER 
STUDIORUM ;  copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
L  awrence,  and  rare  works  from  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum. 


An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Press  notices  from 
the  Time*,  Athenceum,  Academy,  Portfolio,  Art 
Journal,  Ac.,  free  per  post. 

Fine  Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.,  price  6d,  free  per  post. 
Address,  the  MANAGER, 

Autotype  Gallery,  74  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


[VILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

FIRST  SALE  of 

SURPLUS  STOCK. 

TDURNISHING  IRONMONGERY 

I  '  and 


FURNITURE, 


/general  house 

It  at 

TEN  to  50  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT, 

DURING  APRIL. 

The  Articles  include  : 

Fenders,  Stoves,  Chimnevpieces,  Lamps,  Gasaliers, 
Coal  Boxes  and  Scoops,  Can  :elabra,  Clocks,  Bedsteads, 
Cabinet  and  General  House  Furniture,  Dining-room 
Furniture,  Drawing-room  Furniture,  Glass,  and  Elec¬ 
tro-silver  Plate, 

China  Dinner  and  Dessert  Services. 

Five  o’clock  Tea  Sets,  &c.  Porcelain  Toilet  Sets. 

A  variety  of  other  articles  in  the  Furnishing 
Department  will  be  offered  at  similar  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 

TLLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and 

1  4- A  Vnnrtnon  Qtroot  T .  n  n  rl  n  n  W 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 


READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 


COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
■whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 


See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. —  For  the  cure  of  burns,  scalds, 
wounds,  and  ulcers,  this  justly  celebrated  Ointment 
stands  unrivalled.  Its  balsamic  properties,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  application,  lull  the  anguish,  protect  the 
exposed  nerves  from  the  air,  give  to  the  vessels  the 
v|  oar  necessary  to  heal  the  sore,  and  oonfer  on  the 
blood  a  purity  which  permits  it  to  lay  down  healthy 
flesh,  in  the  place  of  that  destroyed.  Holloway’s  Pills, 
simultaneously  taken,  greatly  assist  the  Ointment’s 
purifying  and  soothing  power.  Together,  these 
medicines  act  like  a  charm  ;  no  invalid,  after  a  fair 
trial,  has  found  them  fail  to  relieve  his  pain,  or 
completely  cure  his  disease.  The  combined  aotion  of 
the  Ointment  and  Pills,  in  all  disorders,  is  all-power 
ful,  and  too  irresistible  to  be  withstood. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


“  Much  more  interesting  than  the  best  sensational  Novel” — Daily  News. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  Gs. 

UNDERGROUND  RUSSIA. 

Revolutionary  Profiles  and  Sketches  from  Life. 

By  STEPNIAK,  formerly  Editor  of  Zemlia  i  Volia  (Land  and  Liberty). 

With  a  Preface  by  PETER  LAVROFF.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 

“  The  book  is  as  yet  unique  in  literature  ;  it  is  a  priceless  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Russian  thought 
and  feeling ;  as  a  trne  and  faithful  reflection  of  certain  aspects  of,  perhaps,  the  most  tremendous  political 
movement  in  history,  it  seems  destined  to  become  a  standard  work.  A-thciueum,  April  7tb. 


DUBLIN  REVIEW,  for 

APRIL,  1883.  Price  6s. 

Contents. 


1.  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy.  By  Miss  E.  M. 

Clerke. 

2.  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

3.  The  Novils  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

4.  Catholic  Political  Associations.  By  Edmund 

Randolph,  Jun. 

5.  How  the  Union  Robs  Ireland.  By  W.  H.  O’N. 

Daunt. 

6.  Fifty  Versions  of  “Dies  Ir^:.”— II.  Modern. 

Translations. 

7.  The  Day  s  of  Creation.  Some  Further  Observa¬ 

tions.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Clifton. 

8.  The  Changed  Position  of  Married  Womin.  By 

John  George  Cox. 

9.  Sad  Experience  of  Catholics  in  Non-Catholic 

Universities.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Salford. 

ScifNCE  Notices. 

Catholic  Continental  Periodicals. 

Book  Notices. 

Books  of  Devotion  and  Spiritual  Reading. 


Loudon  :  Burns  and  Oates. 


CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY. 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  “Walks  in  Roms,”  “Days  near  Rome,”  &e. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s  Gd. 

JOCOSERIA.  By  Robert  Browning.  Fcap. 

8vo,  5s. 

ITALIAN  BYWAYS.  By  John  Addington 

Symonds,  Author  of  “  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  “  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  10s  6d.  _ 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

JL  322,  will  be  published  on  TUESDAY  NEXT. 
Contents. 

1.  Persecution  of  the  Jews. 

2.  The  Malatestas  of  Rimini. 

3.  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Action. 

4.  Frederick  II.  and  Maria  Theresa. 

5.  Modern  Ethics. 

6.  James  Nasmyth's  Autobiography. 

7.  The  Present  State  of  Medical  Science. 

8.  Dr.  Dresser  on  Japanese  Art. 

9.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
10.  M.  Jules  Simon  on  the  State  of  France. 
Loudon :  Longmans  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  &  C.  Black. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

EBB  and  FLOW ;  or,  He  did  His  Best.  A  Story 

of  Rive  Years  Ago.  By  Grant  Lloyd.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

“ '  Ebb  and  Flow  ’  will  win  its  way  with  a  large  circle  of  readers.”— Morning  Post. 

The  BANTOFFS  of  CHERRYTON.  A  Story 

without  a  Villain  or  a  Crime.  By  Arthur  Kean.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER-,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

_L  No.  310,  will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY. 
APRIL  18th. 

Contenis. 

1.  Lord  Lawrence. 

2.  Mexico. 

3.  The  English  Stage. 

4.  James  Nasmyth. 

5.  Illustrious  Women. 

6.  The  French  Republic. 

7.  Explosives. 

8.  The  Mint  and  the  Gold  Coinage. 

9.  The  Transvaal. 

10.  Prospects  of  Popular  Government. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 


LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 


LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*.*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*„*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBARS  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  oil  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr,  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  N-ewbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


rpHE  VOICE  of  INDIA, 

JL  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Published  in  Bombay. 

Gives  a  carefully-selected  Compendium  of  all  that 
is  most  valuable  in  the  Native  Journals  throughout 
India,  thereby  bringing  before  the  British  Public  the- 
real  thoughts  and  true  wishes  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 
£1  per  annum,  post  paid. 

London  Agency— 26  CHARING  CROSS. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copy. 


Merry  England. 

The  New  Magazine. 

DEVOTED  to  SOCIAL  REFORM. 
Contents  of  First  Number. — MAY,  1883. 

The  Young  England  Party.  By  George  Saintsbury.. 
With  an  Etching  of  “Lord Beaeonsfieid  Addressing 
the  House  of  Commons.” 

A  Plea  for  Health  Guilds.  By  Alan  S.  Cole. 
Blackbird.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Miss  Martha's  Bag  :  a  Novelette.  By  Alice 
Corkran. 

The  Light  of  the  West.  By  Colonel  Bntler,  C.B. 
The  English  Rustic.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Bogies  of  Provincial  Life.  By  Mrs.  Lottie. 
Monthly,  One  Shilling,  Illustrated. 

44  Essex  Street,  Strand,  Loudon ;  and  to  be  had" 
from  all  Booksellers. 


KNOWLEDGE:  an  Illustrated 
Magazine  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature- 
Price  2j,  weekly.  Edited  by  Kichakd  A.  Proctor. 
Articles  are  now  appearing  in  serial  form  by  Grant 
Allen,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Edward  Clodd,  H.  J. 
Slack,  W.  M,  Williams,  Thomas  Foster,  R.  A. 
Proctor,  &c. 


Knowledge  library  series. 

— Cheap  Reissue  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  Works- 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s  each. 

1.  BORDERLAND  of  SCIENCE.  2.  SCIENCE 
BYWAYS.  3  The  POETRY  of  ASTRONOMY. 
Just  published,  Reprints  from  Knowledge,  by  the  above 
writers : — 

4.  NATURE  STUDIES.  5.  LEISURE  READINGS. 


Imp.  8vo,  price  5s,  with  12  Maps  of  the  Heavens. 

6.  The  STARS  in  THEIR  SEASONS.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor. 


KNOWLEDGE,  every  Friday,  price 

2d ;  Yearly,  post  free,  10s  lOd.  Also  in  Monthly 

Parts. 

London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  74-76  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C. 


Second  Edition,  price  4s  ;  by  post,  4s  7d. 

EGYPT:  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign. 
Interference.  By  Baron  De  Malortie. 

“  If  readers  wish  to  consult  one  book,  and  one 
only,  about  modern  Egypt,  this  is.  perhaps,  the  best 
they  could  choose." — Satierday  Review. 

London  :  W.  Ridgwat,  169  Piccadilly. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  322,  for 

APRIL,  1883.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

Contents. 

1.  Persecution  of  the  Jews. 

2.  The  Malatestas  of  Rimini. 

3.  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Action. 

•I.  Frederic  II.  and  Maria  Theresa. 

5.  Modern  Ethics. 

6.  James  Nasmyth’s  Autobiography. 

7.  The  Present  State  oe  Medical  Science. 

8.  Dr.  Dresser  on  Japanese  Art. 

9.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

10.  M.  Jules  Simon  on  the  State  of  France. 


LETTERS  and  MEMORIALS  of  JANE 

WELSH  CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  Pnbli  ation  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  of  the  UNITED 

STATES.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Fellow,  Trin. 
Coll.  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOTES  on  FOREIGN  PICTURE 

GALLERIES.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  F.R.I.B. A.,  Keeper  of  tbe  National 
Gallery,  London. 

THE  LOUVRE  GALLERY,  Paris, with.  114Illusti-ations,  7s  6d. 
THE  BRERA  GALLERY,  Milan,  with  55  Illustrations,  5s. 


EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL,  Yol.  VI., 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  CHRIST.  Translated  from  tbe  German  by  J. 
Frederick  Smith.  8vo,  16s. 

DOCTOR  GRIMSH  AWE’S  SECRET,  a 

Romance  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by 
Julian  Hawthorne.  (Copyright.)  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MESSER  AGNOLO’S  HOUSEHOLD;  a 

Cinque  Cento  Florentine  Story.  By  Leader  Scott,  Author  of  “  The  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Italy/*  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS; 

a  Third  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena, 
&c.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Cantab.  1  yol.  crown  8vo,  7s  fid. 

[Nearly  ready. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE.  By 

Various  Writers.  Elited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Pp.  1,836, 
with  138  Wood  Engraving*.  Medium  8vo,  31s  6d,  cloth ;  or  IBs,  half-russia. 
To  be  had  also  in  Two  Volumes,  price  34s  cloth. 

TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE. 

PHYSICAL  OPTICS.  By  R.  T.  Glazebrook, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Physics,  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 
With  183  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


IBERIAN  REMINISCENCES. 

Fifteen  Years’  Travelling  Impressions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

By  A.  GALLENGA. 

With  a  Map,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  [Serf  week. 


The  LAND  of  the  FIVE  RIVERS  and 

SINDH.  Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  By  David  Ross,  O.I.E. 
Demy  8vo,  12s. 


The  CHRONICLE  of  JAMES  I.,  KING  of 

ARAGON,  surnamed  the  Conqueror  (written  by  Himself).  Translated  from 
the  Catalan  by  the  late  John  Forster,  M.P.  for  Berwick.  With  an  His¬ 
torical  Introduction  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  28s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND,  the  OLDEST  BRITISH 

COLONY  :  its  History,  its  Present  Condition,  and  its  Prospects  in  the  Future, 
By  Joseph  Hatton  and  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  "OLYTIE.” 

A  MODERN  ULYSSES.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

3  vole.  [This  day. 


NEW  LIST. 


MY 

GOWER. 


2  vols.,  with  Frontispieces,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 

REMINISCENCES.  By  Lord  Ronald 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  7s  6d  each  volume. 

The  WORKS  of  NATHANIEL 

HAWTHORNE.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  [Noic  ready. 

Vol.  II.  MOSSES  from  an  OLD  MANSE.  [Vow ready. 

III.  The  HOUSE  of  the  SEVEN  GABLES  and 

the  SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Twice-told  Tales.  [Shortly. 

IV.  A  WONDER  BOOK,  TANGLEWOOD  TALES, 

and  GRANDFATHER'S  CHAIR.  .[Short!;/. 

“  The  introductions  to  each  volume  are  full  of  interesting  details  about 
Hawthorne’s  processes  of  work.” — Academy. 


Vol. 

Vol. 


Medium  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  and  PHRASES. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  assisted  by  tbe  Rev.  Sir  George 
W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  P.  Twisden,  M.A.,  C.  A.  M. 
Fennell,  M.A  ,  Colonel  W.  Paterson,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Milner,  M.A.,  and  others. 

Barge  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  EGYPTIAN  WAR  of  1882.  By  Lieu- 

tenant-Colonel  Heiumann  Voot,  of  the  German  Army.  A  Translation.  With 
Map  and  Plans. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

A  VISIT  to  CEYLON.  By  Ernst  Haeckel, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena,  Author  of  “  The  History  of  Creation,”  &c* 
Crown  Svo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  7s  6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  By  C.  Kegan. 

Paul. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

DIARIES  and  LETTERS  of  PHILIP 

HENRY,  M.A.,  of  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  A.D.  1631-1696.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Henry  Lee,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hanmer. 

“One  of  tbe  most  striking  and  instructive  piotures  known  to  us  of  a  type  of 
man  who  played  an  immense  part  in  tbe  history  of  England." — Saturday  Review. 

Dr.  PUSEY’S  SERMONS. 

SERMONS  for  the  CHURCH’S  SEASONS 

from  ADVENT  to  TRINITY.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons  of  the 
late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  25s. 

The  FREE-TRADE  SPEECHES  of  the 

Right  Hon.  CHARLES  PELHAM  VILLIERS,  M.P.  With  a  Political  Memoir. 
Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

11  It  is  well  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  should  be  brought  home  to 
a  generation  which  has  grown  up  since  he  first  pressed  the  question  of  Free-trade 
upon  a  reluctant  Legislature,  and  persevered  till  it  became  the  settled  policy  of  the 

country . The  publication  of  his  speeches  will  refresh  the  memories  of  his 

countrymen,  and  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  for  reiterating  their  gratitude 
to  him.” — Athenaeum, 

NEW  and  ENLARGED  EDITION,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of 

GOVERNMENT;  as  Set  Forth  by  the  Authorities  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Times.  By  H.  Seymour  Tremenheere,  C.B. 

“  Mr.  Tremenheere  gives  ample  enough  evidence  of  his  powers  of  original 
thought,  which  are  chiefly  indicated  by  the  forcible  contrasts  presented  between 
the  utterances  of  great  writers  on  the  same  points.”— British  Quarterly  Review . 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

TOYNBEE  (ARNOLD),  “PROGRESS  and 

POVERTY."  Being  Two  Lectures,  delivered  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  on  Mr. 
George’s  Work. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVEL  by  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

CASTLE  WARLOCK  :  a  Homely  Romance. 

By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “Maloolm,”  “Marquis  of  Lossie/* 
&c.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Contains  some  admirable  description,  and  not  a  little  dialogue  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence  ;  and  one  at  least  of  the  characters — the  old  servant — is  equal  to  any 
creation  of  Dr.  MacDonald’s  we  know.” — Academy. 

Vol.  VIII.  now  ready,  parchment,  6s;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S  WORKS.  In  12  Volumes. 

[The  Pakchment  Libeaey. 
Small  8vo,  parchment,  5s. 

HYMNI  US  IT  AT  I  LATINE  REDDITI, 

with  Cther  Verses.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  fid. 

A  BOOK  of  DREAMS.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton 

King,  Author  of  “The  Disciples,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5s. 

RARE  POEMS  of  the  SIXTEENTH 

and  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES.  A  Supplement  to  the  Anthologies. 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Woodcuts,  by  W.  J.  Linton. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  BREEZIE  LANGTON.” 

AT  FAULT.  By  Hawley  Smart.  3  vols. 


Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

SFORZA  :  a  Tragedy.  With  Incidental 

Music  for  tbe  Last  Act.  By  J.  C.  Heywood. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AND 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Next  week  will  be  Published. 

THE  LADIES  UNDO 

(Originally  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 

3  vols.  post  8vo,  25s  Gd. 


This  day  is  Published. 


SONS’  THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton. 
What  Hast  Thou  Done?  By  J. 

Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  “  Court  Life 
below  Stairs,’*  &c. 

Rr  q  Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

EL  O  •  |  Author  of  “  Gentianello,”  &c. 

Miss  Cheyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  *•  The  Romance  of  War.’* 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &o. 

[AYa!  week. 


MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  &  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular. 

By  “A  PLAIN  W  0  M  A  N.” 

3  vols.  post  8vo,  25s  6d. 

“  A  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who  observes  keenly,  and  at  the  same  time  sees  deeply 
into  character.  She  has  the  power  of  presenting  real  people.” — Athenceum. 

“This  extremely  clever  book . Many  characters  are  introduced  ;  and  there  is  not  one 

which,  without  being  exaggerated  or  made  in  any  way  grotesque,  does  not  stand  out  from 

-amoDg  the  rest . Remarkable  for  its  descriptions  of  character,  its  pictures  of  society, 

its  bright  satire,  and  the  thorough  healthiness  of  its  tone.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  She  delights  the  intellect  by  a  continuous  succession  of  bright,  witty,  often  caustic 

sketches  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ‘good  society.’ . There  is  a  fine,  generous  vein  of 

scorn  for  all  that  is  false  and  mean  running  through  every  page  of  the  book . Imagination, 

wit,  and  the  power  of  mental  analysis  have  all  contributed  to  make  1  A  Plain  Woman’s  ’  story 
a  remarkable  book.” — Scotsman. 

“Among  recent  fictioD,  ‘My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune’  stands  out  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  of  poetic  feeling  and  literary  vigour.” — Edinburgh  Courant. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

KING  CAPITAL.  A  Tale  of  Provincial 

Ambition.  By  William  Sime.  2  vols.  post  8to,  17s. 
NEXT  WEEK  will  be  PUBLISHED. 

LIFE  as  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT.  By 

General  de  Ainslie.  8vo,  12s  6cl. 

NEXT  WEEK  will  be  PUBLISHED. 

The  WISBOM  of  GOETHE.  By  John 

Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in 
tbe  University  of  Edinburgh.  Foap.  8vo,  6s. 


THIS  DAY  is  PUBLISHED. 

ONLY  a  BLACK  BOX;  or,  a  Passage 

in  the  Life  of  a  Curate.  By  Greville  Phillimore, 
Rector  of  Henley-on-Th  ones,  Author  of  “  Uncle 
Z,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  Gd. 

COMPLETE  in  THREE  VOLUMES. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAK- 

SPEARE.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By 
Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  S. 
Andrews.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo,  7s  6d  each. 

NEXT  WEEK  will  be  PUBLISHED. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY.  With 

an  Introduction  by  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 
“Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life,”  “Pauline,” 
and  “  Cousins.”  Crown  Svo. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  4to,  21s. 

The  PARTHENON :  an  Essay  on  the  Mode  in 

which  Light  was  Introduced  into  Greek  and  Roman  Temples.  By  James  Fergitsson, 
C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  History  of  Architecture,”  Ac. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


INDIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 


With  Maps,  post  Svo,  7s  6d. 

The  STUDENT’S  GEOGRAPHY  of  BRITISH 

INDIA.  Political  and  Physical.  By  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  “  Life  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Duff,”  &c. 

“To  any  one,  however,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  subject,  the 
amount  that  has  been  packed  into  modest  and  convenient  form  will  appear  really  wonderful.  Dr.  Smith’s 
clear  aud  vigorous  style  lends  itself  to  the  task  of  condensation  in  a  way  that  would  ho  impossible  for  most 
writers;  whilst  his  excellent  arrangement  and  the  masterly  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  that  is  evident 
throughout  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  this  work,  whether  regarded  as  a  manual  for  the  student,  or  as  an 
Indian  vade-mecum  for  the  general  public.” — Allen’s  Indian  Mad. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


Cheap  Edition  of  The 

BRANDRETHS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  1  vol.,  6... 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s  6d. 

CROMWELL  IN  IRELAND. 

A  HISTORY  of 

CROMWELL’S  IRISH  CAMPAIGN. 

By  the  Rey.  DENIS  MURPHY,  S.J. 

With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations. 

M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  50  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin.  guiFEiN,  Marshall,  aud  Co.,  Stationeis’ 
Hall  Court,  London,  E  0. 


Just  published,  Svo,  price  12s  6J. 

REVELATION  and  MODERN 

THEOLOGY  CONTRASTED  ;  or,  the  Simplicity 
of  the  Apostolic  Gospel  Demonstrated.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

By  the  Same,  Third  Edition,  8vo,  price  12s  Gd. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES  VIEWED 

in  RELATION  to  MODERN  THOUGHT.  (The 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1877.) 

“  By  far  the  most  weighty  volume  on  the  Christian 
Evidences  which  we  have  read  for  some  years.” — 
Spectator. 

“  A  work  which  fairly  grapples  with  the  difficulties 
staited  by  modern  thinkers.” — English  Independent. 

Also,  by  the  Same,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  JESUS  of  the  EVANGELISTS  : 

an  Examination  of  the  Internal  Evidence  for  Our 
Lord’s  Divine  Mission. 

“  The  most  complete  example  in  our  languago  of  an 
exceedingly  important  method  of  argument,  which  no 
other  English  apologist  has  grasped  and  stated  so 
fully  and  so  ably.” — Literary  Churchman. 


London:  F.  NORGATE, 

7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Now  ready,  price  1?,  No.  I.  of 

TO-DAY: 


A  MID-MONTHLY  GATHERING  of  BOLD 
THOUGHTS. 

Contents. 

A  Fore  Word. 

A  Story  of  To-day.  Chap.  1.  “Honi  roit  qni  mal  y 
pense.” — Chap.  2.  Mr.  Hawkins  Verjuice  writes  to 
bis  Friend,  Professor  Herbert  Hoarley.— Chap.  3. 
Professor  Hoax'ey  replies. 

Home-rule  :  a  Constitutional  P.ight  and  a  Con¬ 
servative  Measure. 

Lord  Byron  as  a  Politician. 

Some  Poetry  of  To-day. — 1.  In  Morto  Infidelis.— 
2.  The  Cry  that  Ooeth  Up. 

Capital.  By  Carl  Marx. 

Some  Bold  Thoughts  of  Science. 

Numa  Roumestan  :  a  Story  of  Gambetta.  Chap.  1. 
The  Book  World  of  To-day. 

Prospectuses,  Terms  of  Subscription,  and  Forms  of 
Order  may  be  h.:d  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  aU  Rail¬ 
way  Bookstalls ;  or  of 

The  BRITISH  PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 

45  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


T 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s  Gd. 

0 WARDS  DEMOCRACY:  a  Poem. 


John  Heywood,  Ridgefield,  Manchester,  ar.d  Pater- 
noster  Buildings,  London. _ _ 

NOTICE. — Now  ready,  price  6d. 

A  SHORT  REVIEW  of  tlie 

ADHESIVE  STAMP.  By  Patrick  Chalmers, 
Author  of  “The  Position  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  Made 
Plain.”  With  Resolution  of  the  Dundee  Town 
Council. 

London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

\  RCHITECTURE  AMONG  the 

YjL  POETS.— See  the  BUILDER  (41,  by  post  4jd), 
View  of  Ashcroft  Buildings  ;  London  Street  Archi¬ 
tecture;  Beredos,  St.  Mary’s,  Newington;  German 
Castles  and  Bourgs ;  Babylonian  Explorations  ;  Organ- 
case  and  O  -gans  ;  Italy  ;  Westminster  Hall  ;  the 
Lighting  of  Greek  Temples.  &c. — 4G  Catherine  Street, 
and  all  Newsmen, 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’ 

NEW  LIST. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  NEGRO  RACE 

in  AMERICA,  from  1619  to  1881.  Negroes  as 
Slave*.  Soldiers,  and  as  Citizens,  together  with  a 
Preliminary  Considera  ion  of  the  Unify  of  the 
Human  Family,  a  Historical  Sketch  of  Africa, 
and  an  Account  of  tho  Negro  Governments  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia.  By  George  Willi  a  v  s 
First  Coloured  Member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
and  late  Judge- Advocate  <>f  the  Ct.  A.  R.  of  Ohio. 
2  vols.  largo  8vo,  w.th  Portrait  on  Steel  of  the 
Author,  £1 12s. 

“The  book  will  be  found  a  mino  of  information, 
collected  with  care,  and  treating  of  its  subjects  in  a 
spirit  (f  great  moderation  and  ability.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

HINTS  for  HOME  READING.  A 

Series  of  Papers,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  F.  B. 
Pei  kins,  II.  W.  Beecher,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Joseph  Cook.  Lyms-n  Abbott,  M.  J.  Sweetsee, 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  II.  W.  Mabie,  and  other?.  Edited 
by  Lyman  Abbott.  Together  with  a  Now  Edition 
of  “  Suggestions  for  Libraries,”  with  first,  second, 
and  third  lists  of  500,  500,  and  1,000  volumes 
recommended  as  the  most  important  and 
desirable.  lGrao,  boards,  3-’. 

The  above  forms  Vol.  XXIV.  in  “  Putnam’s  Handy 
Book  Series,”  a  list  <  f  which  can  be  had  on  application. 

Popular  Edition. 

The  SKETCH-BOOK.  By  Washington 

Irving.  A  New,  Authorised,  and  Complete 
Edition,  wi  h  latest  Revision,  Illustrated,  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

OHS  CHOIR.  A  Symphony  in 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Ct,  &c..  Flat  v.  Sharpe,  Major  or 
Minor.  By  C.  G.  Bush.  Sketches  with  Pen  and 
Pencil  of  Musical  Life  and  Character.  Oblong 
folio,  6s  61. 

SACRED  SCRIPTURES,  being  a 

Selection  of  tho  more  Devout,  Practical,  and 
Important  Portions  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  to  which  are  added  Some 
Kindred  Selections  from  the  other  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  World.  Trans' ated,  compiled,  aud 
arranged  by  a  Clergyman,  pr  inarily  for  his  own 
use  as  Preacher  and  Pastor.  [Shortly. 

The  Advertisers  are  prepared  to  execute.  on  the 
most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  Standard 
Publications,  and  for  all  American  Books  and  Perio¬ 
dicals. 

London:  18  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
New  York :  27  and  29  West  Twenty-third  Street. 


CHARITABLE  RELIEF. 


Post  8 vo,  3s  6d. 

METHOD  in  ALMSGIVING :  a  Hand- 

book  for  Helpers.  By  M.  W.  Mgggridge, 
Member  of  the  Council  and  Hon.  See.  of  the  St. 
James’s  and  Soho  C.  O.  S. 

“To  the  thoughtful,  tho  kindly,  the  rich,  or  the 
otherwise  influential,  we  commend  the  digett  of  facts 
and  suggestions  to  be  found  in  the  pages  before  ns.” 
— Spectator . 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MR.  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A. 


Mr.  TADEMA’S  Original  Etchings,  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  designed  to  illustrate 
Miss  ZIMMERN’S  “EPIC  of  KINGS,”  are  to  be 
obtaiued  only  in  the  Editions  ds  Luxe  of  that  work,  of 
which  a  limited  number  remain  on  sale  as  under. 

THE  EPIC  of  KINGS  :  Stories 

Retold  from  tho  Pers:au  Poet  Firdnsi.  By 
Hlleh  Zimmern.  With  a  Prefatory  Poem  by  Edmund 
W.  Gosse.  Artist’s  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  signed 
and  numbered,  £3  3s ;  lat  r  impressions,  India  Proofs, 
unsigned,  £2  2s. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  JOHN  IjSTGLE- 
SANT.” 


THE  TEMPLE :  Sacred  Poems  and 

Private  Ejaculations.  By  Mr.  George  Herbert. 
With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  Henry  Shorthocse, 
Author  of  44  John  Inglesant.”  Fourth  Edition,  Fac¬ 
simile  of  Original  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5*. 

“  The  style  of  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  dainty  little  pre¬ 
face  is,  we  should  say,  nearly  perfect  in  its  kuid 
From  the  delicate  bit  of  wo  -d-pa  nting  with  which  it 
opens  to  the  closing  paragraph,  there  is  one  clear 
thought  running  through  the  whole.” — Sped  a  or. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  HENRY  MAINE. 


Now  ready,  Svo,  12s. 

DISSERTATIONS  on  EARLY  LAW  and 

CUSTOM'.  Chiefly  Selected  from  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Ancient  Law,”  “Village 
Communities  in  the  East  and  West,”  &e. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  The  SACRED  LAWS  of  the  HINDUS. 

2.  RELIGION  and  LAAV. 

3.  AfiCESTOR-WORSHIP. 

4.  ANCESTOR- WORSHIP  and  INHERITANCE. 

5.  ROYAL  SUCCESSION  and  the  SALIC  LAW. 

6.  The  KING  in  HIS  RELATION  to  EARLY 

CIVIL  JUSTICE. 


7.  THEORIES  of  PP.IMITIVE  SOCIETY. 

8.  EAST  EUROPEAN  HOUSE  COMMUNI¬ 


SM  The  DECAY  of  FEUDAL  PROPERTY 
FRANCE  ami  ENGLAND. 

30.  CLASSIFICATIONS  of  PROPERTY. 

11.  CLASSIFICATIONS  of  LEGAL  RULES. 


in 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  CHRISTIAN 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Now  ready  (to  bo  completed  in  4  vols.),  medium  8vo,  31s  6d. 

The  THIRD  VOLUME  of  the  DICTIONARY 

of  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY,  LITERATURE,  SECTS,  and  DOCTRINES,  during 
the  First  Eight  Centuries. — HERMOGENE8  to  MYENSIS.  Edited  by  Wii.  Smith, 
D.C.L.,  and  Henry  Wage,  D.D. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  Svo,  9s. 


WORSHIP  and  ORDER.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A, 

J.  B.  Beseseord-Hope,  M.P. 

CONTENTS. 


DIOCE-ES,  CATHEDRALS,  aud  COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES. 

PHASES  of  WORSHIP. 

ORATORIANISM  aud  ECCLESIOLOGY. 


DEAN  HOWSON:  “BEFORE  the  TABLE.” 
The  R1DSDALC  JUDGMENT. 

Lord  SELUORNS  and  Mr.  PARKER. 
PEACE  in  the  CHURCH. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MEXICO:  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MONTEZUMAS. 


Now  ready,  with  Map,  17  Coloured  Plates,  and  37  Wood  Engravings  from  Sketches  by  tha 

Author,  medium  Svo,  21s. 

MEXICO  TO-DAY :  a  Country  with  a  Great 

Future,  and  a  Glance  at  the  Prehistoric  Remains  and  Antiquities  of  the  Montezumas. 

By  Thomas  Unett  Brocklehurst. 

“  The  things  that  people  want  to  know  about  Mexico  are  its  present  prospects  of  development,  the  chances 
of  a  stable  government,  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  the  position  of  the  Church,  condition  of  the 
Indian  population,  and  Azteo  archmilogy.  Those  who  come  to  ‘Mexico  To-day’  will  not  be  disappointed  „ 
They  will  find  much  that  is  of  tho  highest  interest  set  down  by  a  quick  and  intelligent  observer,  who  was 
anxions  to  obtain  as  full  and  correct  information  as  was  possible  on  all  important  questions.  Mr.  Brocklehurst 
knew  what  were  the  light  thiDgs  to  notice,  and  the  right  way  to  get  his  information.” — Pal!  Mall  Gazette. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


A  LADY’S  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


With  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  crown  Svo,  15s. 

A  JOURNAL  of  a  LADY’S  TRAVELS  round 

tho  WORLD  :  including  Visits  to  Japan,  Thibet,  Yarkand,  Kashmir,  Java,  the  Straits  of 

Malacca,  Vancouver’s  Island,  &c.  By  F.  D.  Bridges. 

“  Bright,  vivacious,  sparkling,  the  book  is,  and  well  fitted  to  interest  and  amuse.  But  it  is  far  more  than 
that  it  is  comprehensively  wise  and  tolerant,  aud  should  do  much  to  inspire  iQ  the  minds  of  its  readers  a 
wider  humanity  ..We  can  conscientiously  say  that  we  hive  not  for  several  years  had  a  more  delightful 
volume  of  travel  from  a  ladj’s  hand  ;  and  this  we  write  with  the  fullest  recollection  of  the  racy  and  instruc¬ 
tive  works  that  have  been  given  us  by  Mrs.  Brassey,  Miss  Gordon  Camming,  and  Miss  Isabella  Bird.”— 
Nonconformist.  _ _ 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

17  Holborn  Viaduct. 

2  vols.,  price  15%  cloth. 

4  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

A  By  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B.A. 

“If  the  second  volume  can  obtain  an  extensive 
reading,  you  will  have  done  a  great  work  for  both 
countries.” — Professor  F.  W.  Newman. 

“  Tliis  work  is  a  monument  of  sustained  enthusiasm, 
wide  reading,  aud  eloquent  argument.” — Manchester 
Examiner. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Man¬ 
chester  :  Abel  Heywood  an  l  £on. 

Twelfth  Edition, post  free,  One  Shilling. 

Da.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Snoeess- 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.It.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &e.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  VY. 

London:  C.  Mjickexx  and  Go.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  STEAM  HAMMER. 


With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,  aud  90  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  Ids. 

JAMES  NASMYTH,  Engineer  and  Inventor  of 

the  Steam  Hammer.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Samuel  .smiles,  LL.D. 

“A  pleasant  record  of  an  interesting  life  It  woul  1  bo  impossible  to  give  any  notion  here  of  the 
unco  . sing  aeti.ity  of  mind  which  gives  life  to  every  page  of  this  book;  nor  can  we  even  hint  at  tho  number 
,  -mm?  little  mechanical  ‘dodges’  contrived  for  all  manner  of  purposes  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  mh.s  odd 
menu  nts.  Those  who  take  no  interest  in  such  matters— and  we  think  they  are  to  be  pitied— will  find  much 
p'eas  uit  matter  in  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  record  of  pas  mg  scenes  and  events  ;  aud  we  can  congratulate  him  on 
having  produced  a  well- written  account  of  a  most  interesting  life.  Saturday  Review. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT  was  amused  on  Monday  to  liear  officially  that 
the  Governor  of  Queensland  had  sent  a  policeman  to  annex 
Papua,  an  island  about  a  third  larger  than  France.  Members 
laughed  out  as  the  telegram  was  read,  not,  we  think,  from  ridi¬ 
cule,  but  from  a  certain  excitement  and  sense  of  the  incongruity 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  It  appears,  from  a  short 
-speech  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  E. 
Ashley,  that  in  the  Colonial  Office  the  annexation  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  made  in  self-defence,  the  Queens¬ 
landers  expecting  a  German  or  French  descent  on  Papua. 
If  there  is  ground  for  that  fear,  it  may,  as  we  have  argued  else¬ 
where,  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  annexation,  though  Papua 
must  be  a  separate  colony.  There  will,  of  course,  be  much 
debate,  but  substantially  the  matter  is  of  less  importance  than 
it  looks.  Papua  is  sure  to  fall  to  Australia,  and  the  Queens¬ 
landers  are  only  a  little  in  advance  of  inevitable  occurrences. 
The  great  island  will  not  allow  its  most  important  strait  to  be 
in  anybody’s  hands  hut  its  own. 

The  German  Parliament  was  on  the  14th  inst.  startled  by  a 
Message  from  the  Emperor,  countersigned  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
in  which  his  Majesty  stated  that  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working-classes  must  go  on.  He  had  already  in  his  heredi¬ 
tary  dominion  relieved  them  of  the  Income-tax,  and  he  had  now 
•“  obtained  the  assent  of  the  allied  Governments  a  curious 
paraphrase  for  the  Federal  Council — to  a  proposal  for  passing 
the  Budget  of  1884.  If  the  Reichstag  also  assented  and  passed 
that  Budget,  the  winter  would  be  left  free  for  economic  reforms. 
The  Liberals  are  greatly  annoyed  with  this  message.  They 
think  Prince  Bismarck  is  using  the  Emperor  and  the  workmen 
to  force  on  them  his  proposal  for  an  anticipatory  Budget,  which 
will  leave  him  for  eighteen  months  free  from  Parliamentary 
control.  They  are,  therefore,  resolved  to  resist,  but  resistance 
will,  as  usual,  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Centre, 
which  may  have  been  conciliated.  The  Vatican,  however,  can 
hardly  desire  to  untie  Prince  Bismarck’s  hands. 


Sir  Stafford  Northcote  unveiled  on  Thursday,  at  Westminster, 
the  noble  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  Signor  Raggi, 
■at  the  request  of  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  who  with  happy  courtesy 
has;  taken  the  lead  in  rendering  this  tribute  of  honour  to  one  of 
the  greatest  of  his  uncle’s  adversaries.  Sir  Stafford’s  speech 
was  not  particularly  happy,  for  it  consisted  chiefly  in  attributing 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield  those  qualities  and  that  kind  of  popularity 
which  you  would  suppose  a  priori  that  a  great  English  states¬ 
man  would  possess,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  certainly  did  not  possess,  though  he  possessed 
other  qualities  and  another  kind  of  popularity  far  more  unique. 
Sir  Stafford  said  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  “  rooted  himself 
in  the  affections  ”  and  obtained  “  a  command  over  the  hearts  ” 
of  the  whole  British  people,  which  we  believe  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  truth.  And  he  attributed  to  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  individuality  of  character  the  power  to  make  all 


of  us  “sympathise  with  him,”  even  while  we  feel  our 
own  unlikeness.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  a  fixed  resolve  to  make  war 
on  all  the  tendencies  which  threaten  the  separate  nationality 
of  England,  and  the  diminution  or  extinction  of  her  peculiar 
glories,— which  is  true  enough,  only  Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to 
identify  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  whole  “  nature  and  being  ”  with  a 
passionate  desire  for  the  greatness  of  this  country,  of  which  there 
seems  to  us  absolutely  no  evidence.  Lord  Beaconsfield  made 
the  best  he  knew  how  to  make,  of  course,  of  the  nation  with 
which  he  had  identified  his  career.  But  whether  he  ever  loved 
us  in  the  least,  or  even  liked  us  heartily,  we  entertain  the 
gravest  doubt. 

The  heartiest  speech  was  that  of  Lord  John  Manners,  who 
was  really  attached  and  grateful  to  his  hero,  and  expressed  his 
attachment  with  manly  force  and  gratitude.  He  declared  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  “a  charming, — an  ever  charming  com¬ 
panion, — and  a  true  friend.”  He  further  described  him  as  having, 
behind  a  somewhat  impassive  appearance,  “  a  heart  full  of  the 
most  generous  emotions,  and  alive  to  the  tenderest  and  gentlest 
sympathies, — a  fancy  ever  free,  an  imagination  ever  soaring,  a 
faith  that  was  constant  even  unto  death.”  We  can  hardly 
imagine  words  that  seem  to  us  less  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
man.  That  they  truly  and  fairly  describe,  however,  Lord  John 
Manners’s  private  ideal  of  the  man,  we  are  well  aware.  But 
was  it  not  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  speciality  that  the  leading 
features  of  his  character  were  far  more  powerfully  impressed  on 
those  who  studied  him  from  afar  than  on  his  friends, — that  the 
near  view  of  him  confused  the  observer  ? 

There  is  talk  of  taking  four  nights  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  which  comes  on  next  week.  Such  a  waste  of 
time  on  a  Bill  the  principle  of  which  has  been  discussed  and  re¬ 
discussed  for  years,  till  the  whole  country  is  sick  of  it,  and 
wants  simply  to  decide  the  matter,  would  be  monstrous.  We 
hope  that  if  any  organised  attempt  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  way  should  be  made,  there  may  be 
a  very  significant  explosion  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the 
country.  A  single  night’s  debate  is  more  than  enough  for  a 
subject  beaten-out  already  as  fine  as  goldbeater-skin. 

Joseph  Brady  and  Daniel  Curley,  the  two  men  who  with  Kelly 
were  accused  of  being  the  ringleaders  in  the  murders  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  have  both  been  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  An  alibi  was  set  up  on  behalf  of 
each,  but  the  evidence  against  them  was  irresistible.  Four 
approvers,  none  of  whom  had  any  motive  for  fixing  on  these 
men,  swore  to  their  guilt,  and  were  corroborated  by  independent 
testimony.  Curley,  who  made  a  long  speech  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  accused  the  police  of  teaching  the  independent  witnesses 
to  identify  him  after  his  arrest,  but  he  offered  no  proof;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  witnesses  had  every  temptation 
to  escape  the  popular  dislike,  if  they  could  have  done  it  on  so 
easy  an  excuse.  The  jury,  who  were  very  painstaking,  felt  no 
doubt;  and  Curley,  a  very  bold  and  decided  man,  admitted 
frankly  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Invincibles  from 
his  youth,  and  stepped  down  saying,  “God  save  Ireland!” 
Carey,  in  his  final  evidence,  accused  him  of  having  suggested 
the  murder  of  the  carman  Kavanagh,  who,  he  contended, 
“  ought  to  be  wiped  out,”  lest  he  should  peach ;  but  there  is 
no  corroboration  of  this.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  of 
Curley’s  case  is  that,  while  acknowledging  that  he  had  taken 
the  oath  to  commit  murder  w'hen  ordered,  he  declared  and 
believed  that  he  was  a  man  of  unusually  high  “moral” 
character.  It  seems  as  if  with  such  men,  as  with  the  followers 
of  Bhowanie,  murder  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
crimes.  _ 

Another  informer !  There  is  no  help  for  it,  and  no  reason 
why  a  bad  man  should  uot  confess  and  so  aid  the  law,  but  it  is 
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very  unlucky  that  the  right  cause  must  rely  on  such  agency. 
Normas,  the  possessor  of  the  dynamite  taken  in  the  Strand, 
was  on  Thursday  admitted  Queen’s  evidence  against  the 
arrested  dynamiteurs.  He  stated  that  his  name  was  Lynch, 
that  he  was  an  American,  of  Irish  parents ;  that  he  wished 
to  free  Ireland;  that  he  was  induced  to  join  one  of  many 
New  York  societies  ruled  by  O’Donovan  Rossa,  who  is  called 
by  them  “The  Old  Man;”  that  he  was  ordered  to  England 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  there  found,  principally  from  the 
statements  of  Dr.  T.  Gallagher,  now  under  examination,  that 
he  was  expected  to  aid  in  a  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  House  of 
Commons  and  other  public  buildings.  His  evidence  has  still  to 
be  corroborated,  but  if  it  is  true,  it  for  the  first  time  directly 
implicates  the  American  leaders  of  the  violent  party.  The  legal 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  moreover,  consider  it  sufficient  to  justify 
a  prosecution  of  the  dynamiteurs  for  treason-felony,  the  penalty 
for  which  is  ten  years’  penal  servitude. 


Lynch’s  revelations  have  greatly  accelerated  the  growth  of 
healthy  opinion  in  America.  The  great  majority  there  have  for 
some  time  been  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  such 
plots  to  be  arranged  on  their  territory,  but  have  doubted  the 
evidence.  Knowing  Lynch,  and  being  able  to  test  his  state¬ 
ments  about  persons  and  places,  they  are  growing  convinced) 
and  the  feeling  is  rapidly  rising  that  a  great  State  professing 
Christianity  ought  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  agents  and  money 
for  murderous  purposes  against  a  friendly  people.  This  opinion 
bas  been  loudly  expressed  in  the  Press,  and  by  public  speakers 
— one  speaker  in  particular,  a  Mr.  Davis,  President  of  the 
Young  Hebrews’  Association,  accusing  the  Fenians  of  “  shelter¬ 
ing  their  cowardly  carcases  behind  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion” — and  is,  it  is  said,  beginning  to  influence  the  respectable 
Irish.  The  strong  language  employed  is  no  proof  of  strong 
action,  but  it  is  proof  that  the  Americans  are  not  afraid  of  the 
dynamiteurs,  either  as  criminals  or  voters,  and  will  when  the 
time  arrives  deal  with  them  with  their  characteristic  decision. 
The  ultimate  remedy,  as  we  pointed  out  long  since,  will  come 
from  that  side. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  rather  overdoing  his  part  of 
guardian  of  the  public  safety,  when  he  went  so  far  on  Monday 
night  as  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  he  would  ask  for 
permission  to  dispense  with  the  rule  which  allows  prisoners  to 
have  a  private  interview  with  the  solicitor  who  is  to  defend 
them,  and  that  he  had  actually  given  instructions  that  no  such 
interviews  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  persons  accused  of 
belonging  to  the  dynamite  conspiracies.  The  truth  is  that  such 
instructions  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  present  law,  and 
it  is  doubtful  enough  whether  Parliament  would  have  granted 
the  Home  Secretary  an  Act  of  indemnity  for  breaking  it.  That 
in  such  cases  it  would  be  quite  right  to  insist  that  no  solicitor 
whose  respectability  is  not  known  to  the  Government  should  be 
permitted  to  defend  this  class  of  prisoners,— a  precaution 
formerly  adopted  iu  cases  of  treasonable  conspiracies, — we 
admit.  The  safety  of  the  public  is  of  paramount  importance, 
and,  no  doubt,  under  cover  of  interviews  with  legal  advisers, 
steps  might  be  taken  to  destroy  all  evidence  of  conspiracies 
which  it  is  essential  for  the  public  interest  to  bring  to  light. 
But  though  that  is  a  good  reason  for  not  letting  the 
person  accused  of  dynamite  conspiracies  choose  their  own 
legal  advisers  without  check,  it  is  no  reason  at  all  for 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  refusing  them  a  perfectly  free 
and  unfettered  consultation  with  any  respectable  legal  ad¬ 
visers  who  undertake  their  defence.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  poses 
extremely  well  as  the  enthusiastic  guardian  of  our  hearths 
and  homes,  but  he  should  beware  of  overdoing  the  part. 
We  observe  with  pleasure  that  he  is  not  acting  up  to  his  threat. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Conservative  Central  Committee, 
held  on  Wednesday  night,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  declared  that 
he  did  not  remember  a  single  occasion  “  since  the  death  of  our 
lamented  and  revered  leader,”  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  and 
himself  had  seriously  differed  on  the  course  of  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.  That  certainly  takes  one  somewhat  by 
surprise.  Did  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  really  agree  with 
Lord  Salisbury  when  the  latter  proposed  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  Peers  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the 
Arrears  Bill,  since  so  many  of  the  Lords’  a,mendments 
had  been  disagreed  with  by  the  Commons  ?  If  he 
did,  why  did  he  support  the  Lords’  amendments  in  the 


Commons  so  languidly,  and  give  everybody  the  impression 
that  far  from  desiring  to  bring  up  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  the  support  of  those  amendments,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  serious  in  the  wish  to  force  a  dissolution  on 
them  ?  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  expressed  the  view  which 
the  whole  public  took  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  attitude, — his 
very  wise  attitude,  we  venture  to  call  it, — on  that  matter.  But 
if  he  did  not  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury,  what  an  extraordinary 
declaration  was  that  of  Wednesday  night.  But  perhaps  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  does  not  think  it  a  “  serious  ”  difference,, 
when  Lord  Salisbury  wishes  to  risk  a  dissolution  on  a  matter 
on  which  he  himself  thinks  that  a  dissolution  would  be  an  act 
of  madness. 


The  full  operation  of  the  remission  of  the  passenger-duty 
effected  by  Mr.  Childers  is  not  yet  perceived.  It  will  not  only 
enable  the  Companies  to  improve  third-class  travelling,  as  long 
as  the  charge  is  kept  below  a  penny  a  mile,  but  it  will  tempt 
them  to  do  it.  Trains  heavily  loaded  with  third-class  passengers 
will  pay,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  order,  which  is  the  great  want 
of  the  third-class  traffic,  fully  established.  This  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  the  Swiss  carriages,  with  their 
short  benches  and  free  gangway  between  them  stretching  from 
carriage  to  carriage,  down  which  a  conductor  can  walk,  with 
authority  to  remove  drunken  men,  prevent  riot,  and  suppress 
foul  talk.  Such  carriages  will  be  eagerly  sought,  the  seclusion 
which  is  desired  by  first-class  passengers  being  just  the  quality 
which  third-class  passengers  dislike.  “  They  like  company,”  and' 
when  assembled  in  large  numbers  will  help  to  keep  decent  order. 
It  is  to  the  increase  of  this  class  of  travellers  that  the  Companies- 
must  look  to  keep  down  the  expense  of  haulage,  and  with  the 
Swiss  carriages  they  would  soon  add  one-third  to  their  receipts. 
Female  travelling  especially  would  be  doubled.  At  present,  a 
decent  or  feeble  woman  able  to  pay  only  third-class  fare  travels 
only  when  compelled. 


Mr.  Goschen,  on  Wednesday,  delivered  to  the  Bankers’ 
Institute  an  address  on  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  gold.. 
Its  drift  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  he  adduced  much  evidence,  and  entered  into- 
further  detail.  He  holds  thvt  the  gold  production  of  the  world 
since  1862  has  sirnk  to  £20,000,000  a  year,  of  which  £10,000,000 
is  used  up  in  the  arts  and  other  ways,  leaving  £10,000,000  to 
swell  the  volume  of  the  currency.  Three  Governments,  how¬ 
ever — those  of  America,  Germauy,  and  Italy — have  absorbed 
£200,000,000  in  changing  silver  and  paper  currencies  into  gold,, 
and  have  thus  swept  up  the  whole  surplus,  while  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  trade  and  intercommunication  makes  the  demand  for 
metal  yearly  more  eager.  There  should,  therefore,  be  a  heavy 
fall  in  all  prices  not  kept  up  by  special  causes,  and  Mr.  Goschen1 
quoted  a  mass  of  returns  proving  that  this  had  been  the  case. 
We  have  rarely,  or  indeed  never,  seen  a  speech  which  approached 
so  near  a  mathematical  demonstration ;  and,  if  it  is  correct,  it 
follows  that  rents  must  fall.  It  is  impossible  for  the  farmer,, 
with  all  his  prices  reduced — permanently  reduced,  unless  a  new 
gold  supply  is  discovered — to  pay  the  rents  based  upon  a  higher- 
average  of  receipts.  The  landlords  may,  however,  take  comfort. 
They  have  had  nearly  thirty  years  of  prosperity. 


The  House  of  Commons  did  not  distinguish  itself  on- 
Thursday.  General  Wolseley  and  Admiral  Seymour,  having 
received  orders  to  act  against  Arabi,  did  act,  and  acted  with 
success.  As  the  action  was  great,  it  was  needful  to  reward 
them  with  honours  and  money.  Being  baronets,  they  were- 
made  peers,  and  granted  about  £30,000  each,  in  the  cumbrous 
shape  of  pensions  of  £2,000  a  year  for  two  lives.  Parliament,, 
of  course,  had  to  vote  the  money,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
all  who  dislike  the  war,  all  who  object  to  pensions,  and  all  who- 
hate  Britain,  joined  together  in  an  uugenerous  and  unmannerly 
resistance  to  the  grant.  Eighty-five  Members  voted  against 
Lord  Alcester  and  fifty- five  against  Lord  Wolseley.  The  whole- 
proceeding  is  contemptible.  To  exjoel  the  Government  for  its  con¬ 
duct  in  Egypt  is  reasonable,  but  to  support  the  Goveimment 
and  snub  its  agents  for  doing  their  work  so  well  is  almost  base. 
As  to  the  amount  of  the  grant,  it  is  nothing  compared  with  what 
the  country  saves  by  rewarding  the  Services  with  occasional 
prizes  instead  of  permanent  pay,  and  about  half  the  year’s 
profits  of  several  big  shopmen.  We  are  ashamed  to  see  sound 
Radicals  so  ignorant  of  the  first  conditions  of  efficient  State 
service.  If  the  hereditary  principle  alone  was  the  object  of 
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dislike,  wliv  did  not  the  objectors  propose  an  adequate  gi-ant  at 
once?  _ 

The  Queen  has  hit  the  West-End  butchers  a  hard  blow,  by 
notifying  publicly  that,  in  view  of  the  declining  numbers  of 
English  sheep,  lamb  will  not  be  eaten  this  year  in  the  Royal  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  higher  classes  always  follow  the  Queen,  the  price 
-of  lamb  has  fallen,  it  is  said,  4d.  a  pound,  and  as  the  butchers 
gain  their  best  profit  on  this  meat,  they  are  proportionately 
hurt.  Householders  will  not  grieve  for  them,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  Queen’s  idea,  though  purely  benevolent,  is  economically 
right.  If  the  lambs  are  allowed  to  become  sheep,  there  will  be 
more  mutton,  and  more  potentiality  of  producing  mutton,— 
that  much  is  clear.  But  whether  the  fiockmaster  will  be 
■equally  anxious  for  large  flocks  is  not  so  clear.  His  profit 
is  derived,  first,  from  his  wool,  which,  as  Mr.  Goschen  shows, 
is  horridly  cheap ;  secondly,  from  his  mutton,  which  is  dear ; 
sand  thirdly,  from  his  lamb,  which  is  extravagantly  dear,  and  in 
fact  makes  up  for  the  decrease  upon  wool.  Whether,  without  this 
excessive  profit  on  lamb,  he  has  still  sufficient  temptation  to  go 
on,  is  the  question.  Buyers  of  mutton  say  yes,  but  the  flock- 
master  says  the  profit  on  mutton  all  goes  to  the  butcher,  and 
that,  so  far  from  the  stock-breeder  growing  rich,  on  the  Downs 
of  South  England  half  the  sheep  are  pawned  a  year  before 
killing,  at  heavy  interest. 


To  Monday’s  Times  the  Duke  of  Argyll  addressed  a  letter 
attacking  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  last  Birmingham  speech, — mainly 
for  the  sentence  concerning  Lord  Salisbury’s  wealth  as  having 
.grown  and  increased  while  his  ancestors  and  he  slept,  “  by  levying 
-an  unearned  share  on  all  that  other  men  have  done  by  toil  and 
labour  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
■country  of  which  they  form  a  part.”  Against  this  comment  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  directs  a  sharp  criticism,  which  might  have 
•been  more  pertinent  if  he  had  fully  understood  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  drift,  which  he  certainly  does  not.  Of  this,  however,  we 
have  spoken  elsewhere.  Here  we  may  add  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  while  admitting  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  a  sharp  tongue, 
■and  that  he  himself  has  sometimes  smarted  under  his  piercing 
■shafts,  testifies  that  he  never  heard  the  Marquis  direct  an 
illiberal  attack  upon  the  whole  class  to  which  any  of  his  antago¬ 
nists  belongs,  or  indulge  in  “  allusions  to  the  sources  of  his 
adversaries’  private  fortune  alike  invidious  and  unjust.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  defence  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  that  Lord 
Salisbury’s  ouly  sympathy  appeared  to  be  with  the  Irish  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  “  unearned  share,”  while  he  had  nothing  but 
•hard  names  for  another  class, — those  tenants  whose  earned  share 
-of  the  value  of  their  property  the  recent  Irish  Land  Act  had 
just  been  restoring  to  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attack  on  Lord 
Salisbury  was  not  gratuitous.  It  was  an  attack  on  the  class 
legislator,  not  on  the  individual  peer. 


Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  acquitted  on  Saturday,  after  a  three  days’ 
’trial,  of  any  legal  complicity  in  the  responsibility  for  those  blas¬ 
phemies  of  the  Freethinker'  for  which  Mr.  Foote  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  been  convicted  and  punished.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  his  charge  was  as  fair  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  Lord 
Selborne  had  been  in  the  appeal  case  of  the  previous  week  ;  and 
as  neither  Lord  Selborne  nor  Lord  Coleridge  feels  anything  but 
-disgust  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  peculiar  views,  we  have  some  reason 
■•to  congratulate  the  English  Bench  on  their  completely  impartial 
Teview  of  the  law  and  the  facts  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  various  issues 
with  his  accusers.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  Saturday  pointed 
out,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  that,  unless  the  jury  could  find 
proof  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  directly  responsible  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  condemned  blasphemies  of  the  Freethinker,  it  would 
by  no  means  be  enough  to  show  that  he  might,  had  he  chosen  to 
-do  so,  by  the  exertion  of  his  authority  and  influence  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  publication.  There  was  no  adequate  evidence  at 
all  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  personally  authorised  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  of  these  blasphemies,  and  he  was,  therefore,  very 
properly  acquitted.  If  the  Legislature  were  only  as  well  able 
to  detach  their  minds  from  the  irrelevant  offences  of  Mr.  Brad¬ 
laugh,  as  the  Judges  are,  the  fame  of  his  rank  creed  and  of  the 
Indiscreet  persecution  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  would 
soon  vanish  out  of  the  popular  view. 


We  are  sorry  to  find,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Thursday’s 
Standard,  that  the  authorised  report  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  reply  to  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  him 


with  the  remonstrance  against  the  Affirmation  Bill,— the  report 
revised  by  Dr.  Benson  himself,— ends  with  a  declaration  that 
though  he  sees  nothing  intrinsically  irreligious  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  an  affirmation  for  an  oath,  he  regards  the  present  pro¬ 
posal  to  allow  that  substitution,  as  objectionable, — apparently 
because  it  would  remove  the  obstacle  in  the  Member  for  North¬ 
ampton’s  way,— and  that  he  shall  oppose  it.  Does  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  think  that  an  abstractedly  right  proposal  is  transformed 
into  a  wrong  one,  by  the  fact  that  it  removes  an  admitted  in¬ 
justice  from  the  path  of  an  unbeliever  and  an  enemy  of  Christiau 
morality  ?  Or  does  he  suppose  that  a  beneficial  chauge  of  the 
law  would  ever  take  place,  if  it  were  carefully  postponed  till 
there  was  no  practical  grievance  to  cry  out  against  ? 


Eight  thousand  lay  Churchmen,  “including  several  Peers, 
Baronets,  M.P.  s,  J.P.’s,  &c.,  &c.,”  have  expressed  their  opinion 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  did  very  wrong  in  seconding  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  dying  wish  for  the  peaceable  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  feud  between  Mr.  Mackonochio  and  the  party  bent 
on  getting  him  deprived  of  his  benefice  at  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn. 
These  eight  thousand  have  got  Dr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Jeune  to 
give  them  a  legal  opinion  that  the  Bishop  of  London  had  suffi¬ 
cient  legal  ground  for  refusing  to  permit  Mr.  Mackonochie's 
resignation  of  St.  Alban’s  (suggested  by  Archbishop  Tait  him¬ 
self),  and  also  for  refusing  to  institute  him  to  St.  Peter’s, 
London  Docks;  and  that,  having  sufficient  legal  ground  for  both 
these  refusals,  Dr.  Jackson  ought  to  have  acted  as  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  acted  in  Mr.  Green’s  case,  and  have  thwarted  the 
Archbishop’s  dying  effort  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  With  all 
respect  to  these  eight  thousand  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  Militant,  we  presume  to  think  that  a  mind  so  little 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Ritualism  as  Dr.  Tait’s, — we  may 
say,  so  strongly  prepossessed  against  it, — was  much  more  likely 
to  judge  aright  when,  under  the  very  shadow  of  death,  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  retrace  steps  which  he  had  formerly  taken,  than  any 
8,000  of  them,  though  justified  by  a  legal  opinion  from  Dr. 
Deane  and  Mr.  Jeune,  under  the  annoyance  of  a  party  defeat, 
are  at  all  likely  to  judge.  In  the  number  of  counsellors  of 
that  kind  there  is  no  safety,  or  if  any,  only  a  safe  mis¬ 
guidance. 

Mr.  Childers  has  given  up  the  proposal  for  the  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  on  silver-plate.  Finding  that  the  trade  object 
altogether  to  the  suggestion  of  warehousing  silver  plate  in  show¬ 
rooms  under  the  Queen’s  lock  and  key  till  it  should  be  bought  by 
the  public,  when  the  duty  would  be  paid  of  course  by  the  buyer,  and 
regarding  the  drawback  on  any  remission  of  duty  which,  without 
some  such  arrangement  of  this  sort  for  getting  rid  gradually  of 
existing  stocks,  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  trade,  as  altogether 
too  costly  to  the  public,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
completely  abandoned  all  notion  of  repealing  the  duty  at  pre¬ 
sent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  a  pity.  India  would  cer¬ 
tainly  benefit  greatly  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  ;  and  would 
the  trade  suffer  so  much  even  if  no  drawback  were  paid  ?  They 
would  gain,  of  course,  in  the  end.  Even  for  the  moment,  would 
they  lose  more  than  a  considerable  part  of  their  profit  ? 


M.  Tirard,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  very  weak  proposal  for  converting  the  Five  per  Cents., 
which  now  amount  to  £228,000,000.  He  projooses  to  reduce 
them  to  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents.,  exempt  from  repayment  for 
five  years.  The  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be  to  save  £1,140,010 
a  year,  but  to  irritate  all  holders  of  the  Fives,  who  will  not  ouly 
lose  income,  but  will  find  their  stock  gradually  sinking  as  the 
time  for  repayment  approaches.  The  true  way  would  have  been 
to  consolidate  the  whole  Debt  in  one  Three-per-eent.  stock, 
at  a  fraction  above  present  prices,  thereby  saving  £2,280,000  a 
year,  and  giving  the  holders  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  gradual  rise  which  any  safe  stock,  once  limited,  is  sure  to 
experience.  Huge  as  the  French  Debt  is,  the  savings  of  the 
people,  if  order  were  maintained,  would  very  speedily  force  it 
up  to  ninety,  more  especially  if  English  investors  were  to  come 
in,  as,  but  for  their  chronic  panic  about  emeutes,  would  happen 
even  now.  The  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  a  first-rate  judge,  used  to  say 
that  the  French  Debt  was,  for  permanent  investment,  the  safest 
of  all,  for  the  stockholders  all  carried  bayonets. 


Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102g  to  102|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  STATUE. 

SIGNOR  RAGGI  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
distinction  of  creating  so  fine  a  statue  to  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
should  have  fallen  to  an  Italian.  The  countryman  of 
Machiavelli,  if  he  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  unveiling, 
must  have  been  amused  to  find  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  singling 
out  for  special  remark  the  one  moral  feature  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  not  only  “  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ’’  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  but  is  quite  as  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
lineaments  of  that  splendid  and  characteristic  statue.  “  He 
might  be  said,”  remarked  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  his  audience, 
"to  have  been  one  of  those  characters  with  whom,  although  they 
are  unlike  ourselves,  we  all  so  deeply  sympathise.”  It  is  toler¬ 
ably  certain  that  Signor  Raggi  never  dreamt  of  representing  the 
countenance  of  a  man  with  whom,  although  he  is  unlike  our¬ 
selves,  we  English  all  so  deeply  sympathise.  The  face  with  which 
the  great  political  strategist  looks  down  on  London  is  certainly 
net  one  to  attract  much  sympathy  from  Englishmen,  though 
it  is  one  to  fascinate  with  a  certain  wondering  admiration. 
Signor  Raggi  has  caught  perfectly  the  attitude  of  mind  in 
which,  as  we  believe,  the  whole  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
lived.  That  attitude  is  one  of  dubious  and  quizzical  in¬ 
spection  of  a  scene  which  is  but  half-understood,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  understood  sufficiently  for  very  effective  action.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  deeply  interested  in  the  people  he  surveys  ;  he  sees 
much  in  them  of  a  narrow  efficiency  ;  he  feels,  indeed,  more 
disposed  to  thank  God  for  their  grotesque  prepossessions  than 
even  to  quiz  them,  though  he  cannot  wholly  restrain  the 
doubtful  smile  into  which  his  lips  break  as  he  inspects  them ; 
but  the  last  thought  which  would  enter  that  ingenious  and 
finessing  brain,  would  have  been  one  of  sympathy  with  them, 
or  even  one  of  a  kind  to  which  they  could  give  their  sympathy, 
if  they  would.  We  do  not  think  that  Lord  Salisbury  shot  his 
arrow  quite  as  carefully  away  from  the  true  mark  as  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote.  But  when  he  said  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
“  whole  nature  and  being  were  bound  up  in  a  desire  for  the 
greatness  and  continued  existence  of  his  country,”  we  imagine 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  if  he  could  have  listened  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  would  have  indulged  in  one  of  those  dubious  smiles. 
It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  set  himself  to  protest 
against  the  tendencies  threatening  u  to  obliterate  the  line  that 
divided  us  from  other  lands,  and  which  seemed  to  neglect  and 
to  efface  the  peculiar  glories  of  the  English  people;”  but  then, 
he  set  himself  to  protest  against  those  tendencies  because  he 
was  the  head  of  the  Conservative  Part}',  and  because  that  was 
the  aspect  of  Conservative  feeling  in  which  he  discerned  more  of 
common-sense  and  significance  than  in  most  other  aspects  of  it. 
He  never  forgot  his  own  early  remark  that  “  it  is  even  the  duty 
of  public  men  occasionally  to  adopt  sentiments  with  which  they 
do  not  sympathise,  because  the  people  must  have  leaders.” 
And  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  he  held  that  England,  while  she 
remained  distinctively  English,  would  be  greater  than  she 
could  ever  become  as  a  mere  yeast  or  leaven  in  the  fermenting 
mass  of  cosmopolitan  life.  But  whether  he  ever  indulged  in 
that  disinterested  and  passionate  desire  for  the  greatness  of 
his  country  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  credits  him,  we  must 
say  that  we  profoundly  doubt.  Judging  by  his  writings,  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  sympathies  were  rather  with  Eastern  than  with 
Western  peoples,  and  the  interest  with  which  he  marshalled 
the  ranks  of  those  peculiarly  English  country  gentlemen, 
“  acred  up  to  their  lips,”  whose  army  he  commanded,  partook 
perhaps  in  about  equal  proportions  of  the  interest  with  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  experiments  on  his  ants,  and  of  the  interest 
with  which  Frederick  the  Great  drove  back  his  flying  soldiers, 
and  taunted  them  with  being  unwilling  to  die  in  his  service, 
(“  Wollt  ihr  immer  leben  ?”)  Lord  Salisbury  is  not  quite  as 
far  from  the  mark  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  for  it  is  clear 
that  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  really  intended  to  do  was  to 
enhance  the  greatness  of  the  British  people.  But  to  say  that 
his  heart  and  imagination  were  bound  up  in  that  achieve¬ 
ment,  which  he  undertook  because  he  was  the  Conservative 
leader,  and  because  he  loved  to  succeed  in  his  career,  seems  to 
us  singularly  rash  in  any  one  who  has  studied  all  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  writings,  and  noted  the  diffused  indications  of  genial 
contempt  for  the  British  people  which  they  contain. 

We  cannot,  then,  concur  in  the  least  in  the  conventional 
Conservative  praise  that  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  “  rooted 
himself  in  the  affections  and  obtained  a  command  over  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  British  people.”  Such  a  boast  seems  to 


us  to  miss  the  true  significance  of  that  great  career  altogether, 
as  well  as  to  miss  entirely  the  expression  of  the  fine  statue 
which  Italian  sympathy  with  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  audacity  and 
finesse  has  created  for  our  admiration.  It  is  a  genuine  political 
diplomatist  who  looks  down  upon  Westminster,  with  that 
wrinkled  forehead  and  that  dubious  smile,  though  a  diploma¬ 
tist  to  whom  the  characters  of  individuals,,  much  as  they 
mattered,  mattered  even  less  than  the  characters  of  large 
masses  and  classes  of  the  people.  The  lesson  taught  us  by  the- 
statue  is  the  lesson  of  the  old  fable  of  the  horse  and  the  man* 
over  again.  Mr.  Disraeli  learnt  enough  of  the  English  people 
— whom  he  never,  however,  fully  understood — to  spring  into- 
the  saddle  more  than  once,  and  to  manage  them  not  with¬ 
out  even  some  grandeur  of  effect.  But  his  interest 
in  us  was,  as  we  believe,  more  the  kind  of  interest  taken- 
by  a  skilful  rider  in  a  horse  which  he  had  never  thoroughly 
learnt  to  understand,  than  any  of  a  nature  to  attract 
to  himself  a  large  measure  of  sympathy  such  as  that  with 
which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  so  quaintly  credits  him.  That 
we  were  all  of  us  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  that  we  all  felt  that  the  interest  of  our  public  life- 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  element  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  unknow¬ 
ableness — for  never  did  a  British  Minister  have  colleagues 
who  were  more  complete  agnostics  as  to  the  probable  strategy 
of  their  chief, — that  we  all  regretted  his  death  as  the  vanishing 
from  amongst  us  of  a  strange  and  picturesque  figure,  the  secret 
of  whose  power  we  had  never  penetrated,  is  certain  enough.  But 
just  as  he  was  a  student  of  England — with  occasional  intervals 
of  mastery — to  the  end,  so  England  in  her  turn  was  to  the  end 
rather  absorbed  in  studying  Lord  Beaconsfield  than  in  either 
obeying  him  or  trusting  him.  He  was  a  pleasant  enigma  to 
us,  which  we  never  solved,  though  we  believed — not  always 
wisely — that  his  power  was  too  much  limited  by  the  character 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  moved,  to  endanger  greatly  our 
safety  and  our  welfare.  We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that 
this  attitude  towards  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  changed  in  any 
way  since  his  death.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  look  back 
on  his  career,  its  main  features  come  out  more  signifi¬ 
cantly.  The  sudden  and  unscrupulous  change  from  Radi¬ 
calism  to  Conservatism,  —  the  fierce  but  wholly  unim¬ 
passioned  assault  on  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  mere 
necessity  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  great  ambition, — the  advice 
which  induced  the  late  Lord  Derby  “  to  dish  the 
Whigs  ”  by  furthering  the  progress  of  democracy,  instead  of 
arresting  it, — the  attempt  to  make  the  Indian  Empire  the 
pivot  of  our  influence  in  Europe, — and  the  profound  sympathy 
with  Mahommedanism  which  breathed  through  the  whole 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  last  administration, — are  under¬ 
stood  now  as  they  were  never  understood  before,  as  indicative 
of  a  policy  grandiose  and  imaginative,  but  wholly  experimental 
and  unscrupulous,  the  policy  of  a  sort  of  political  alchemist  ruth¬ 
lessly  trying  to  turn  the  English  clay  to  gold,  and  caring  little 
what  risk  he  might  be  running  by  the  pretentious  pyrotechny  in 
the  display  of  which  his  unscientific  science  had  embarked  him. 
To  our  minds,  the  best  lesson  which  the  English  people  could 
deduce  for  their  own  benefit  from  that  striking  and  most 
picturesque  career  might  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  : — “  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  or  as  the  mule,  which  have  no 
understanding :  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  come  near  unto  thee.”  Lord  Beaconsfield  put  the 
bit  in  our  mouths  and  the  bridle  on  our  necks,  and  though  we 
were  able  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  we  may  some  day,  if  we  do 
not  grow  in  wisdom,  find  a  new  Lord  Beaconsfield  whom,  once 
seated  in  the  saddle,  we  could  not  again  displace. 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  PAPUA. 

ON  one  condition,  and  one  condition  only,  we  can  approve 
the  annexation  of  Papua,  and  that  is,  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  deliberately  sanctions  the  act  with  its  eyes  open,  votes 
the  small  necessary  sums,  and  arranges  for  the  government  of 
the  island  as  a  Queen’s  colony.  The  precedent  set  by  the 
Government  of  Queensland  in  annexing  the  island  on  its  own 
responsibility  is  too  dangerous  to  be  sanctioned.  We  cannot 
have  New  Zealand  annexing  Polynesia,  as  Sir  Julius  Vogel 
officially  recommended,  or  the  South-African  Colonies  claim¬ 
ing  Madagascar,  or  the  Canadian  Dominion  making  a  spring 
at  Haiti,  just  because  they  think  those  possessions  are  neces¬ 
sary,  or  may  be  advantageous.  The  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority,  if 
England  is  to  remain  responsible  for  the  external  safety  of  her 
Colonies ;  and  foreign  policy  is  impossible,  if  we  are  to  be 
burdened  with  new  possessions  acquired  without  any  volition 
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of  our  own,  or  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Parliament.  More¬ 
over,  Queensland  is  not  the  colony  to  be  trusted  with  a  vast 
island,  at  least  as  large  as  France,  with  a  black  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  we  know  little,  but  which  certainly  exceeds 
half  a  million.  Her  colonists  have  not  the  resources  for 
the  necessary  occupation,  even  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
gradually,  and  have  not  learned  thoroughly  the  great  lesson 
that  in  dealing  with  inferior  races,  absolute  and  painstaking 
justice — which  does  not  preclude  strong  government — is  not 
only  right,  but  also  wise.  Slavery  is  always  paid  for,  either  in 
the  demoralisation  of  the  ruling  race,  or  in  some  war  costing 
more  than  all  the  value  of  the  labour  stolen  from  the  oppressed. 
If  the  Papuans,  unjustly  governed  or  made  to  labour  unfairly, 
break  into  wars  like  those  waged  by  the  Maroons,  who 
were  simply  blacks  driven  mad  by  oppression,  England, 
and  not  Queensland,  will  be  called  upon  for  aid,  and 
where  she  may  have  to  fight  she  must  employ  her  own 
civilising  agency.  It  is  true  that  to  the  bewildering  expanse 
of  the  great  semi-tropical  colony,  even  a  vast  island  like 
Papua  is  not  an  addition  such  as  it  appears  to  Englishmen 
accustomed  to  the  minute  measurements  of  Western  Europe  ; 
but  still,  it  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  land,  but  a  place  occupied 
by  tribes  who,  in  an  imperfect  and  savage  way,  can,  if  ill- 
treated,  fight.  England  must  protect  and  quiet  them,  and  to 
protect  them  in  peace,  must  govern. 

While,  however,  we  reject  the  idea  of  an  annexation  by 
Queensland,  we  think  the  arguments  for  direct  annexation 
unusually  weighty.  We  do  not,  in  our  own  interests,  want 
any  more  tropical  territory.  We  have  more  than  we  can  well 
manage  already,  and  the  picture  of  sugar-canes  and  minerals, 
pearls  and  edible  sea-slugs,  drawn  by  Dr.  Robertson,  will  not 
inflame  the  British  imagination.  There  is  sugar  enough  in 
the  world,  the  Australian  minerals  are  not  half  worked,  and  if 
there  were  no  more  pearls  or  beche  de  mer,  nobody,  except 
jewellers  and  gourmands,  would  ever  grieve.  Nor  do  we 
want  any  more  copper-coloured  subjects.  We  are  already 
responsible  in  all  the  continents  for  some  ten  times  our  own 
number,  and,  except  in  India,  we  have  not  been  successful 
enough  to  encourage  us  in  voluntarily  seeking  for  further 
work.  But  least  of  all  do  we  want  a  position  in  which  we 
should  be  thrown  into  direct  collision  with  Germany  or  France, 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  suspiciousness  of  our  people 
would  give  rise  to  constant  panics ;  and  that  is  the  position 
into  which,  if  we  reject  Papua,  we  may  be  thrown.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  Queenslanders,  and  indeed  of  all  Australians, 
that  if  we  do  not  claim  Papua,  the  French,  Germans,  or 
Italians,  who  are  regarding  all  tropical  islands  with  hungry 
eyes,  will  seize  it,  and  use  it  for  the  establishment  of  convict 
settlements.  If  that  is  true,  a  point  which  the  Foreign  Office 
can  easily  ascertain,  annexation  is  the  easier  course.  Our 
people,  with  Germans  or  Frenchmen  established  north  of 
Torres  Straits — that  is,  within  striking  distance  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  ports — would  always  be  trembling  for  Australia,  as  they 
now  are  for  India,  and  would  in  no  long  time  grow  as 
unreasonably  hostile  to  either  of  them  as  they  now  are 
to  Russia.  There  would  be  constant  clamour  for  a 
stronger  Fleet  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  there  would  be 
huge  expenditure  on  fortifications,  and  whenever  a  Tory 
Ministry  came  into  power,  the  despatch  of  10,000  men 
“  to  secure  Australia  ”  would  be  represented  as  an  act  of 
vigour.  Moreover,  the  Australians  would  share  these  appre¬ 
hensions  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  would  be  moved  by  every 
revolution  or  war  in  Europe,  and  would  in  a  few  years  take 
upon  themselves  that  hideous  burden  of  the  European  States, 
an  active  foreign  policy.  We  are  bound  to  think  for 
them  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  and  to  remember  that 
the  American  Union  owes  half  its  progress  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  neighbours,  and  may  in  practice  dis¬ 
pense  alike  with  a  standing  army  and  a  fleet.  It  is  far 
cheaper,  to  use  the  plainest  English,  to  govern  Papua,  which 
can  be  protected  by  sea,  than  to  be  eternally  suspecting  France 
or  Germany,  and  considering  every  corvette  which  goes  South¬ 
ward  from  Cherbourg  or  Kiel  a  reason  for  increasing  the 
British  Navy. 

This  argument  of  safety  might  be  laid  aside,  if  we  were 
asked  to  do  an  injustice,  but  there  is  none  apparent.  We 
do  not,  for  ourselves,  believe  that  it  is  best  for  the  savage 
races  to  be  left  ungoverned,  for  we  see  that  when  they 
have  been  so  left  for  thousands  of  years,  as  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  they  have  not  only  not  advanced,  but  have 
kept  up  practices,  like  slave-catching,  head-hunting,  and  tribal 
war,  directly  fatal  at  once  to  happiness  and  progress.  If 
Europe  only  realised  the  sum  of  human  misery  always  existing 


in  Africa,  Europe  would  grow  either  wretched,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  sanction  conquest  on  a  large  scale.  Granting,  how¬ 
ever,  tbat  the  Papuans,  who  are  in  the  main  Negritos — negroes- 
deeply  crossed  with  Polynesian  blood— would  be  happiest  left 
alone,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  they  will  be  happier 
under  British  rule  than  that  of  either  Frenchmen  or  Germans. 
The  French,  though  they  are  in  a  singular  and  as 
yet  unexplained  degree  exempt  from  the  pride  of  colour, 
are  not  good  masters,  and  have  done  little  either  for 
the  Marqnesans,  or  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  or  the  natives  ofi 
Guiana ;  while  the  Germans,  though  as  yet  they  are  untried, 
would  probably  display  a  temper  very  like  the  Dutch.  The 
Papuans,  if  they  knew  the  facts,  and  could  vote,  would  give 
us  a  plebiscite,  and  in  doing  it,  would  only  be  anticipating- 
their  own  nearly  inevitable  destiny.  There  is  an  element  in- 
the  question  of  which  no  one  has  yet  spoken,  because  no  one 
now-a-days  looks  more  than  ten  days  ahead,  but  which  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  a  wise  decision.  Papua  will  within- 
two  generations  neither  be  English,  nor  French,  nor 
German,  but  Australian.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  a  certainty,  and  when  it  is  born  it  will  claim 
Papua,  even  if  it  has  to  fight  Germany  or  France.  The  great 
isolated  Island  State,  supreme  in  the  South  Pacific,  will  no 
more  bear  to  see  its  entrance-gate  to  the  Asiatic  world,  and 
therefore  to  Europe,  dominated  by  a  distant  Military  Power, 
than  the  United  States  would  bear  France  in  Louisiana,  or 
Spain  in  Florida.  Dr.  Robertson,  who  last  December  reported 
to  the  Government  of  Sydney  on  the  necessity  of  annexing 
Papua,  is  probably  right  in  supposing  that  the  greatest  city  ic> 
Australia  will  grow  up  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Queensland, 
and  be  the  depot  for  all  Asiatic  produce ;  but  even  if  it  does- 
not,  the  Straits  must  remain  the  grand  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion.  This  is  clearly  perceived  in  Australia,  where  already 
all  the  Colonies  have  petitioned  for  the  annexation,  where  the 
Governors  one  after  another  are  applauding  the  act,  and  where 
the  idea  of  a  foreign  convict  settlement  on  Papua  is  regarded 
with  angry  horror.  The  Government,  therefore,  if  it  agrees- 
to  annexation,  will  be  but  hurrying  events  a  few  years,  and. 
settling  peacefully  a  question  which  otherwise  might  have  to- 
be  settled  by  an  exasperating  war.  If,  upon  full  consideration r 
the  Government  reject  the  proposal,  we  shall  not  blame  them,, 
for  we  have  no  need  of  fresh  tropical  estates,  and  Australia- 
will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  take  her  own  way  in  the  world  p 
but  if  they  accept,  they  will  save  the  Southern  Colonies  from 
an  irksome  situation,  and  the  British  people  from  a  new  source 
of  suspiciousness  and  unrest.  Papua  should  not  be  much 
worse  to  govern  than  Fiji,  and  we  have  men  in  hundreds 
competent  to  exercise  there  a  wise,  a  gentle,  and  a  vivifying 
authority. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  ON  “  UNEARNED 
INCREMENT.” 

THE  Duke  of  Argyll  is  over-eager  to  spring  at  any  one  of  hi® 
former  colleagues  who  errs  in  the  direction  of  what  he 
deems  Radicalism.  We  do  not  think  that  his  attempt  in  Mon¬ 
day’s  Times  to  make  it  appear  that  the  obiter  dicta  of  every 
Cabinet  Minister,  speaking  as  an  individual,  are  the  personal 
concerns  of  every  other  Cabinet  Minister  amongst  his  colleagues, 
to  be  by  them  carefully  weighed,  and,  if  disapproved,  publicly 
disavowed,  is  at  all  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  men  of  the- 
world  of  any  kind.  So  far  as  we  remember  the  earlier  Cabinets- 
of  the  political  generation  now  living,  nothing  was  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  indifference  of  the  most  successful  states¬ 
men  in  them  to  the  individual  expressions  of  opinion  by  their 
colleagues.  The  notion  of  Lord  Palmerston  making  himself 
responsible  for  every  opinion  expressed,  for  instance,  by  Mr, 
Gladstone — whose  most  official  utterances  he  not  un- 
frequently  treated  with  anything  but  adequate  candour  and 
respect — or  the  late  Lord  Derby  committing  himself  to  all  the 
incidental  doctrines  developed  out  of  the  lively  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  must  be,  to  any  one  who  remembers  the 
history  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory  Cabinets  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  centurv,  something  positively  ridiculous.  Read  by  the 
light  of  history,  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  letter  last  Monday  sug¬ 
gests  but  one  comment, — that  the  Duke  would  like  to  discredit 
the  present  Cabinet  with  the  public  opinion  of  this  country,, 
and  especially  to  discredit  it  by  holding  it  responsible  for  the 
rasher  sayings  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Whether  that  rather 
unchastened  desire  will  improve  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  standing 
as  a  statesman,  we  venture  to  doubt.  At  any  rate,  while  we 
do  not  share  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  apparent  disdain  for  the  his¬ 
torical  reputation  of  Lord  Burleigh  and  Robert  Cecil,  we  sue- 
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pect  that  his  political  economy  is  somewhat  sounder  than  the 
Duke  of  Argyll’s,  and  that  the  Duke,  in  his  extreme  desire  to 
catch  Mr.  Chamberlain  tripping,  has  rather  got  out  of  his 
own  depth  in  treating  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
“  unearned  increment.” 

The  Duke’s  wrath  is  kindled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  remark 
that  Lord  Salisbury’s  wealth,  like  the  wealth  of  most  great 
landowners  who  have  inherited  their  lands  from  a  somewhat 
remote  ancestry,  has  grown  and  increased,  while  he  and  his 
fathers  have  slept,  “  by  levying  an  unearned  share  on  all  that 
other  men  have  done  by  toil  and  labour  to  add  to  the  general 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  of  which  they  form  a 
part.”  What  difference  is  there,  says  the  Duke,  in  this 
respect,  between  landowners  and  any  other  class  ?  The  value 
of  agricultural  products,  he  declares,  does  not  depend  more 
than  the  value  of  other  products  upon  the  general  progress  of 
society.  The  value  of  all  products  depends  in  some  degree  on 
the  general  progress  of  society.  The  labourer’s  wages  rise  with 
the  general  progress  of  society, — rise  sometimes  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  capitalist’s  profit  may  often  rise  in  the  same  way. 
And  the  Duke  might  have  added  that  the  literary  man’s  suc¬ 
cess  and  reward  are  dependent  on  the  same  conditions, — that 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Tennyson  could  not  have  sold  their  works 
as  they  have  sold  them,  to  a  perfectly  uneducated  middle-class, 
and  that  the  Penny  Press  of  the  day  has  been  more  or  less 
actively  appropriating  “  an  unearned  share  ”  of  profit  which  is 
due  solely  and  exclusively  to  Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act. 

Well,  all  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
referrino'  to  the  economical  doctrine  of  “  unearned  increment,” 
has  left  out  the  one  most  important  feature  of  the  whole, — 
the  question  of  the  strictness  or  looseness  of  the  monopoly  on 
which  either  the  exclusive  possession,  or  the  gradual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  that  increment  among  society,  depends.  And,  indeed, 
we  can  hardly  exonerate  him  from  want  of  candour  in  referring 
so  exclusively  to  the  value  of  “  agricultural  ”  products,  which, 
as  he  well  knows,  in  a  country  where  Free-trade  has  prevailed 
for  nearly  forty  years,  present  hardly  any  of  the  features  of  the 
products  of  a  true  monopoly.  It  is  not  agricultural  land,  but 
town  land  which,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  bought  and 
sold,  presents  at  the  present  day  in  England  the  features  of  a 
strict  monopoly,  and  triples,  quantuples,  often  multiplies 
within  comparatively  short  periods  even  ten  or  twenty¬ 
fold  in  value  without  any  effort  of  the  owner,  without 
the  expenditure  of  capital,  indeed  without  any  condition 
but  the  application  of  ordinary  foresight  on  the  part  of 
some  remote  ancestor  to  ‘‘earn”  that  increment.  Now, 
no  doubt,  there  are  other  monopolies  besides  town  lands 
which  are  absolutely  strict  and  limited.  Such  are  works  of 
art  done  by  hands  whose  skill  can  never  be  approached  by  any 
imitator,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  few,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  land  within  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  for  the  enormous  rise  in  value 
which  accrues  to  the  happy  owner  during  a  progressive  epoch, 
without  labour  or  skill  of  his  own.  Doubtless,  a  successful 
speculator  in  stocks  and  shares  obtains  an  advantage  of  the 
same  kind  ;  only  the  moment  his  gains  are  clearly  perceived, 
they  are  at  once  limited  by  the  competition  of  similar 
enterprises,  which  are  started  for  the  very  purpose  of  sharing 
the  profits  of  the  mine  he  has  discovered.  So  it  is  with 
“  the  unearned  increment  ”  in  that  literary  profit  which  the 
cheaper  newspapers  owe  to  the  progress  of  primary  education. 
No  sooner  does  that  reach  a  certain  point  than  other  news¬ 
papers  are  started  to  share  their  gains,  which  do  succeed  in 
appropriating  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  of  the  actual 
gains  already  achieved,  at  least  of  the  indefinite  increase 
which  might  have  been  achieved,  had  no  such  rivals  entered 
the  field.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is,  of  course,  quite  right  in 
saying  that  in  this  country, — for  near  forty  years  back  a  country 
of  Free-trade, — agricultural  land  has  not  recently  risen  in  value 
more,  perhaps  has  risen  considerably  less,  than  many  other  kinds 
of  property.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  any  owner  of  funded 
property  who  was  an  owner  before  Mr.  Childers  announced 
his  scheme  for  paying  off  Debt,  must  have  found  him¬ 
self  considerably  richer,  and  richer  by  an  increment  which 
he,  at  least,  had  not  earned,  though  Mr.  Childers  had 
earned  it  for  him,  a  few  days  after  that  scheme  had 
been  announced.  But  then  his  “  unearned  increment  ” 
reaches  a  speedy  limit,  and  is  not  indefinitely  progressive,  while 
the  value  of  a  strict  monopoly  indispensable  to  the  public  is 
indefinitely  progressive.  The  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Mill  that  that  increase  on  the  value  of  strict  monopolies  which 
is  due  to  the  mere  growth  of  population,  and  to  no  addition  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  product  itself,  is  a  fair  subject  for 


taxation,  if  you  could  only  find  any  just  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  that  increase, — the  real  knot  of  the  difficulty, — is 
totally  ignored  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  No  one  in  his  senses 
wants  to  deprive  any  man  of  the  extra  value  given  to  his 
labour,  or  his  abilities,  or  his  ingenuity,  or  his  fidelity,  by 
the  general  progress  of  society, — for  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  extra  value  is  strictly  limited  by  competition,  that  no 
sooner  is  it  perceived  how  valuable  it  is,  than  other  labourers, 
other  competing  abilities,  other  rival  ingenuities,  other 
equally  trustworthy  fidelities  rush  into  the  vacuum ;  and 
though  they  do  not  deprive  the  first-comers  of  their  advantage, 
yet  they  do  prevent  them  from  using  those  advantages  with  all 
the  rigour  of  a  strict  monopoly.  But  this  is  not  the  case  at 
all  with  land  of  which  the  particular  locality, — the  proximity 
to  a  particular  point, — is  the  essential  value.  Nothing  can 
increase  the  supply  of  such  land,  while  the  demand  is  multi¬ 
plying  rapidly  from  year  to  year  ;  and  there  is  no  agency  in  the 
world  by  which  other  members  of  the  community  besides  the 
owners,  can  be  made  to  share  the  advantage  of  the 
leaps  and  bounds  in  value  which  it  makes,  except  a 
tax  ;  and  therefore,  could  we  only  provide  fairly  and 
without  arbitrariness, — which  is  the  great  difficulty, — for 
estimating  that  enormous  and  unearned  gain,  there  would 
be,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  sort  of  injustice  in  saying, 
‘  Well,  all  taxation  is  more  or  less  of  a  grievous  burden, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  those  shall  contribute  most  of  that 
burden  who  have  gained  exceptionally,  without  any  effort  of 
their  own,  from  the  general  progress  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belong.’  We  quite  admit  the  enormous,  we  believe 
the  insuperable,  difficulty  of  finding  any  just  standard  by  which 
to  measure  this  ‘  unearned  increment.’  We  quite  admit  the 
serious  danger  of  attempting  to  demand  for  the  State  a  share 
in  the  unearned  gain,  unless  the  State  is  equally  willing  to 
bear  the  burden  of  corresponding  unearned  losses.  We  are  not  in 
the  least  contending  for  the  practical  application  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
doctrine  to  taxation  at  the  present  moment,  for  we  believe  that 
application  to  be  at  the  present  moment  dangerous  and  im¬ 
practicable.  But  we  must  point  out  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
writing  as  a  pure  economist,  has  missed  the  very  essence 
of  the  economical  question  at  issue.  No  one  has  ever  con¬ 
tended  that  all  that  a  man  does  not  strictly  earn  by  his 
own  labour,  but  only  gains  from  the  progress  of  society,  is  a 
specially  suitable  subject  for  a  tax.  It  is  most  desirable, 
it  is  essential  to  every  healthy  society,  that  we  should  all  share 
freely  the  advantage  of  each  other's  progress  ;  and  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  happens  in  the  rise  of  wages,  in  the  rise  of  special 
profits  in  special  businesses,  in  the  rewards  of  inventions  as  they 
are  limited  by  patents,  and  so  forth.  But  in  all  these  cases,  there 
is  a  clear  and  steady  tendency  at  work  which  limits  the  prize 
accruing  to  the  individual,  and  which  compels  him  beyond 
those  limits  to  share  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is 
not  true  of  the  value  of  strict  monopolies  such  as  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  true  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  in  any  country  cursed  by  a  strict  system  of 
Protection.  In  both  cases  the  monopolist  absorbs  the  whole 
“  unearned  share  ”  instead  of  dividing  it,  as  public  policy 
requires,  with  the  community  at  large,  and  therefore  justifies 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  contrasting  his  position  unfavourably,  as 
regards  public  advantage,  with  the  position  of  those  who  toil 
and  spin.  But  that  is  just  the  point  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  absolutely  ignores,  though  that  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  doctrine  he  attacks  exclusively  turns. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RATES. 

IT  is  quite  natural  that  the  first  dangerous  division  of  the 
Session  should  have  been  upon  Rates.  Rates  come  home 
to  us  all.  They  are  for  many  classes,  indeed  for  all  below  the 
Income-tax  level,  far  heavier  than  the  “  Queen’s  taxes  they 
have  never  been  scientifically  adjusted  ;  and  as  they  rise  with 
every  advance  in  civilisation,  they  begin  to  be  severely  felt. 
Moreover,  there  i3  just  now  a  certain  impatience  about  them, 
especially  in  rural  districts.  As  we  have  repeatedly  warned 
the  Government,  the  constituencies  expected  the  Ministry  to 
show  more  energy  in  reforming  local  government  than  they 
have  shown.  The  electors,  it  is  true,  issued  no  clear  mandate, 
asked  for  no  definite  measure,  and  were,  we  believe,  a  good 
deal  muddled  as  to  the  exact  relation  between  rates  and  rural 
government.  But  they  had  for  all  that  a  very  strong  idea  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  very  man  to  put  the  whole  matter 
straight,  to  give  the  counties  municipal  institutions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  propose  a  Rates  Reform  which,  like  his  reforms 
in  taxation,  should  make  the  incidence  of  those  imposts  at 
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once  more  equitable  and  lighter.  The  farmers  want  to  man¬ 
age  their  own  money  ;  the  owners  of  land  and  houses  do  not 
see  why  they  alone  should  pay  for  so  many  improvements  in 
civilisation,  which,  like  education,  for  instance,  benefit  every¬ 
body  ;  and  everybody  wants  a  readjustment  in  a  system  under 
which,  at  this  moment,  the  poorer  a  district  is,  the  more  it 
pays,  till  Shoreditch  is  twice  as  heavily  taxed  as  Belgravia. 
The  electors  lump  rates  in  towns,  rates  in  villages,  the  incid¬ 
ence  of  rates,  and  county  self-government  all  together,  and 
with  a  dim  but  genuine  consciousness  of  suffering  ask  from 
the  only  man  in  England  who  possesses  the  courage,  the 
influence,  and  the  financial  genius  to  accomplish  the  task,  a 
radical  reform. 

The  answer  of  the  Government — produced  once  more  on 
Tuesday  night,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pell — that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  considerable  towards  this  reform  until  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  rural  districts  and  of  London  is  provided  for,  is,  we 
believe,  quite  sound.  It  is  in  practice  impossible  to  abolish 
old  rates,  and  impose  new  taxes  to  be  expended  by  local 
authorities,  while  nobody  knows  who  those  authorities  are  to 
be.  It  is  proposed,  for  example,  in  some  quarters  to  give  up 
the  house-duty,  the  licence-duty  on  public-houses,  the  duties 
on  dogs,  carriages,  armorial  bearings,  and  guns,  nearly 
£5,000,000  in  all,  and  expend  that  money  in  relief 
of  rates  for  local  purposes.  But  the  quota  of  that  money 
paid  in  London,  probably  a  third  of  the  whole,  would 
be  handed  over  to  nobody  knows  who,  that  is,  to  the 
extraordinary  list  of  Vestries,  Councils,  Boards,  and  Commis¬ 
sions  which  among  them  are  supposed  to  govern  the  Metro¬ 
polis  ;  while  in  the  counties  the  money  would  be  paid  to  the 
Justices,  that  is,  to  men  who  are  not  elected  by  the  Ratepayers, 
or  responsible  to  them.  That  might  be  bearable,  if  the  Vestry¬ 
men  and  the  Justices  were  to  continue  to  govern,  but 
notoriously  both  are  condemned.  The  former  are  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  Councillors  elected  by  all  London,  the  latter  by 
Councillors  elected  by  the  Unions  and  other  county  districts, 
and  the  money  would,  in  fact,  be  paid  to  ad  interim  authori¬ 
ties  just  about  to  disappear.  That  would  be  a  mistake,  even 
if  the  method  of  taxation  were  independent  of  the  character 
of  the  authorities ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Supposing  the  question 
that  rates  are  to  be  supplemented  by  taxes,  upon  which  we 
shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently,  is  taken  as  settled  ;  the 
equally  large  question  remains  whether  the  Inland  Revenue 
Board  shall  levy  the  taxes  and  distribute  them  to  the  Munici¬ 
palities,  or  the  latter  authorities  shall  levy  them  for  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and 
something  to  be  said  for  a  composite  system,  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  said  or  even  thought  till  we  know 
who  the  local  authorities  are  to  be.  One  set  could  be  trusted 
with  a  Property  Duty  on  the  American  plan,  which,  if  entrusted 
to  another  set,  would  prove  ruinous.  It  is  one  thing  to  allow 
a  steward  to  pay  your  bill  when  you  trust  him,  and  another 
when  you  do  not.  The  reform  of  county  government  must  pre¬ 
cede  reform  of  rates,  even  if  there  were  no  political  necessity  for 
insisting  on  that  order  of  procedure,  and  there  is  such  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  County  Reform  Bill  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  carry. 
The  landed  gentry  do  not  like  it,  and  are  not  likely  to  like  it. 
The  London  Bill  is  also  a  difficult  one  to  carry.  The  “  City  ” 
does  not  like  it,  though  it  may  in  the  end  give  way.  To  over¬ 
come  this  resistance,  which  is  backed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  is  in  the  aggregate  most  serious,  the  Government,  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  admitted  with  the  utmost  frankness,  need  a 
motive  force,  and  the  motive  force  is  the  discontent  with  local 
taxation  as  it  exists.  Reform  that  in  part,  and  the  motive 
force  will  die  away,  and  the  Government  will  be  left  to  en¬ 
counter  the  stubborn  “  interests  ”  assailed,  with  little  or  no 
help  from  popular  enthusiasm  and  middle-class  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rates. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  reasoning  is  unanswerable ;  but  then 
why  is  not  county  reform  pressed  forward  ?  If  it  is  the  con¬ 
dition  precedent  of  all  reform,  as  is  clearly  the  case,  why  does 
not  the  Government  introduce  its  measure,  state  boldly  its 
whole  plan,  and  insist,  under  penalty  of  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
that  it  shall  be  carried  through  ?  We  could  not  have  a  better 
subject  on  which  to  dissolve,  for,  unless  we  wholly  misread  the 
debate,  the  Government  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  unexpected  magnitude,  which  will  burn  up  opposition 
like  fire.  We  cannot  understand  Mr.  Albert  Grey’s  speech,  which 
was  endorsed  by  the  Government,  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  speech, 
which  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Minister  responsible  for 
local  government,  or  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  Premier 
and  more,  if  the  whole  Cabinet  have  not  decided  on  a  most 
momentous  change, the  substitution  as  regards  all  local  expendi¬ 


ture  except  Poor  Relief,  which  always  was  a  burden  on  the  land 
of  general  taxes  for  taxes  levied  on  rental  only.  Mr.  Albert 
Grey’s  whole  speech  was  based  on  the  express  assumption  that 
personalty  ought  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  rates  as  well  as  realty, 
— that,  in  fact,  if  we  could  only  manage  it,  there  ought  to  be 
a  local  income-tax.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  still  more  definite 
and,  indeed,  made  a  promise  which,  if  the  country  ratepayers 
only  understood  it,  would  bring  them  in  masses  to  his  side. 
He  said : — ■“  There  was  one  part  of  his  speech  with  which 
they  [the  Ministry]  found  themselves  in  much  more  close 
agreement.  The  hon.  baronet  [Sir  Massey  Lopes]  declared, 
as  the  mover  of  the  resolution  had  previously  de¬ 
clared,  that  persons  ought  to  contribute  to  local  objects 
according  to  their  ability  and  means.  He  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  baronet  on  that  subject. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  persons  ought  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  local  objects  according  to  their  ability  and  means, 
and  not  only  in  respect  of  land  and  houses.  The  principle 
was  undoubtedly  very  difficult  to  apply,  and  the  manner  of 
applying  it  always  needed  deep  consideration.  There  was  no 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  Ministry  and  the  hon. 
baronet  as  to  the  principle  itself.”  And  Mr.  Gladstone  said  : 
— “There  is  a  point  which  I  trust  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House  will  never  forget,  in  discussing  this  question.  The 
transfer  of  rating-charge  to  the  Exchequer,  in  whatever 
form  it  is  done,  is  a  question  of  a  transfer  from  a  fund 
supplied  almost  entirely  by  property  to  a  fund  supplied  in  a 
very  large  degree  by  labour.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the 
general  contention  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proceeds  has 
truth  and  justice  on  its  side.  We  have  never  denied  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  there  is  no  call  of  justice  to  lay  the  supply  of  local 
wants  exclusively  on  physical  property,  hut  this  House  ought 
not  in  the  dark  to  set  about  clandestinely  from  time 
to  time  and  piecemeal,  to  transfer  and  hand  over  to  a  fund 
largely  supplied  by  the  labour  of  the  country,  charges  which 
ought  to  lie  on  the  property  of  the  country.”  There  can  be 
no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  sentences  of  this  kind.  The 
Government  really  intend,  if  the  factions  will  only  let  them 
get  to  work,  to  propose,  together  with  a  reform  of  county 
government  and  London  government,  a  grand  reform  of  Rates, 
based  upon  the  principle  that,  as  regards  part  of  the  rates  at 
all  events — perhaps  all  rates  newer  than  the  Poor-rate — 
every  kind  of  property  is  liable,  and  not  lands  and  houses 
alone.  That  is  precisely  the  principle  for  which  every  land¬ 
lord,  every  farmer,  and  every  poor  urban  householder  has  been 
crying  out  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  as  regards  many 
rates,  e.g .,  the  education-rate,  police-rate,  highway-rate,  lunacy- 
rate,  and  improvement  rate,  undeniably  just.  Can  anything 
be  conceived  more  absurd  than  that  a  triple  millionaire  and  a 
Brook-Street  doctor  should  pay  equal  police-rates,  because 
they  inhabit  houses  of  equal  size — the  case  actually  happens 
— and  that  a  hard-driven  freeholder  of  200  acres  should 
pay  the  same  education-rate  as  the  capitalist  who  in  the 
same  parish  is  amusing  himself  with  losing  money  on  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  a  “home  farm  ”  of  the  same  extent?  It 
is  the  rich  man  who  benefits  most,  both  by  police  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  rates  for  them  are  neither  of  them,  as  is  admitted 
by  the  grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  liabilities  which 
was  purchased  with  the  land  or  houses.  We  do  not  believe 
that  if  a  working  plan  for  the  reform  of  this  evil — a  plan 
such  as  Mr.  Childers  could  draw,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sanction 
— were  definitely  laid  before  the  country,  resistance  could  even 
be  attempted.  The  County  Members  would  lose  their  seats,  if 
they  tried  it,  and  they  know  it.  So  believing,  we  cannot 
understand  how  the  Cabinet  excuse  themselves  to  themselves 
and  to  their  followers  for  their  delay,  or  why  they  do  not  place 
this  reform  as  a  whole  in  the  forefront  of  all  their  designs. 
Mr.  Gladstone  hinted  that  the  difficulty  was  Ireland, 
for  he  could  not  tax  the  Three  Kingdoms  for  the  benefit 
of  Britain  only,  and  could  not  be  sure  that  the  scheme  was 
applicable  to  Ireland.  We  believe  he  under-estimates  for  once 
both  the  power  of  justice  and  the  common-sense  of  the  English 
people.  Let  him  bring  forward  his  scheme  as  a  whole,  in¬ 
cluding  Ireland,  with  power  given  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  veto 
anything  monstrous  done  by  a  local  Board — a  power  whish, 
as  regards  the  London  Council,  ought  to  exist — and  he  will 
find  that  the  body  of  the  electors  are  too  heartily  in  its  favour 
for  resistance  from  any  party  and,  a  fortiori,  any  individual. 
The  excuse  about  the  Budget  is  only  an  excuse.  The  reform 
need  not  date  till  1884,  but  it  ought  to  be  produced  and  car¬ 
ried  now,  before  all  thought  of  other  changes  is  lost  in  the 
commotion  which  must  be  excited  by  the  next  Bill  for  the 
redistribution  of  political  power. 
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CONTINENTAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

TYT  E  cannot,  we  must  say,  reconcile  ourselves  entirely  to 
VV  the  new  form  which  social  improvement  is  taking 
upon  the  Continent.  Kings  and  Ministers  have  been  frightened 
by  the  acute  discontent  of  the  lowest  class,  and  appear  dis¬ 
posed  to  offer  heavy  pecuniary  bribes  for  their  acquiescence  in 
•existing  order.  We  do  not  deny  that  they  have  before  them 
a  great  precedent,  the  English  Poor  Law,  which  was  decreed 
from  above  by  a  domineering  Queen  and  a  proud  aristocracy, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  ;  nor  do  we  deny  that  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  a  matter  of  pressing 
moment.  But  we  should  like  to  see  the  remedies  come  from  the 
people  themselves,  through  their  representatives,  and  not  be 
forced  upon  them  in  this  way  from  above.  Kings  when  they  make 
grants  are  dealing  with  other  people’s  money,  and  are  very  apt  to 
believe  that  the  first  object  of  a  State  is  not  to  improve  the 
men  in  it,  but  to  develop  in  them  a  habit  of  acquiescent 
obedience.  Ministers,  too,  are  much  tempted  under  a  regime 
of  universal  suffrage  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  masses  at  the 
base  of  society,  without  much  consideration  either  for  justice 
or  for  the  principles  of  sound  finance.  There  is  nothing  to 
object  to,  for  instance,  in  the  Message  of  the  German  Emperor 
to  the  Reichstag,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  exhortation  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  press  on  “  social  and  economic  reforms.”  The  Germans 
allow  their  Emperor  a  kind  of  paternal  position,  and  are  no 
more  affronted  by  his  interference  than  the  English  people  are 
by  their  Queen’s  counsel  to  them  to  abstain  for  a  year  or  two 
from  eating  lamb.  But  when  the  Emperor  suggests  that  in 
order  to  discuss  the  social  reforms,  it  will  be  well  to  pass  a 
prophetic  Budget — that  is,  the  Budget  of  1884 — and  thus  to 
deprive  Parliament  for  eighteen  months  of  its  only  substan¬ 
tial  control,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  his  advisers  with 
■some  suspicion.  Are  they  anxious  about  the  poor,  who 
are  to  be  relieved  of  taxes  and  provided  for  when  sick,  or  are 
they  planning,  through  an  appearance  of  such  anxiety,  to  re¬ 
lieve  themselves  of  an  irksome  and  hampering  control  ?  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  Prince  Bismarck,  who  recently  asked  for  a 
prophetic  Budget,  and  was  refused,  had  calculated  that  if  he 
persisted  and  pleaded  the  distress  of  the  poor,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  time  to  consider  their  case,  the  Members 
would  be  afraid  to  resist,  lest  on  a  dissolution  the  vote  of 
the  lower  masses  should  be  thrown  against  them.  If  that  is 
so,  and  the  Progressist  Members  certainly  believe  that  it  is  so, 
the  German  Chancellor  is  using  the  social  cry  not  to  introduce 
ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  lowest  class  in  depriving  Parliament  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  power.  Suppose  that  in  England,  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  forward  a  Bill  containing  a  grand  scheme  of  Insurance 
for  the  Poor,  and  asked  that  in  order  to  allow  time  for  that 
Bill  the  Executive  should  for  one  year  remain  uncontrolled, 
should  we  not  doubt  his  motives  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
Prince  Bismarck  has  done,  at  a  moment  when,  as  he  himself 
avows,  he  expects  affairs  abroad  to  take  a  very  dangerous  turn. 
He  will  allege  that  the  Members  are  not  disposed  to  his  Bill, 
are  in  fact  middle-class  men,  reluctant  to  consider  the  poor ;  but 
he  foi'gets  or  conceals  the  facts  that  they  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  that  they  will  not  be  the  more  inclined  to  the 
poor  because  they  have  voted  the  Budget  in  advance.  He 
would  advance  the  cause  he  professes  to  have  at  heart  much 
more  rapidly  by  allowing  Parliament  more  control,  both  over 
economic  legislation  and  the  expenditure.  Instead  of  that,  he 
is  trying,  with  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  to  limit  both. 

In  France,  the  danger  perceptible  is  of  a  different  kind. 
The  Ministry  there  does  not  ask  the  Chamber  to  give  up  any 
of  its  powers,  well  knowing  that  such  an  appeal  would  be 
hopeless;  but  it  does  ask  support  from  the  most  dangerous 
section  of  the  people,  in  consideration  of  bribes.  The  Ministry 
dreads  only  one  portion  of  the  population — the  workmen  of 
Paris — and  it  therefore  makes  them  two  offers,  one  compara¬ 
tively  reasonable,  one  of  a  most  indefensible  kind.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  exerting  himself 
greatly  to  comfort  the  men  of  the  building  trades,  who  are 
out  of  work  and  inclined  to  riot.  He  has,  therefore,  asked 
the  Credit  Foncier,  a  company  which  advances  money  for  in¬ 
dustrial  undertakings,  to  advance  =£2, 000,000  sterling  for  the 
construction  of  workmen’s  barracks,  with  flats,  to  be  let  at  £8 
a  year.  This  speculation  probably  will  not  pay,  and  as  it  may 
be  subsequently  extended,  the  Credit-  Foncier  asked  for  a  guar¬ 
antee,  and  were  originally  promised  that  of  the  State.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Treasury  objected  to  this  plan,  it  was  modified,  and  the 
Minister  now  asks  the  Municipality  of  Paris  to  guarantee  the  loan. 
That  would  not  be  unreasonable  or  unwise,  if  the  Municipality 


were  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposal,  but  that  is  scarcely 
the  case.  It  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  its  first  object  is 
to  keep  well  with  the  labourers,  and  it  is  quite  aware  that  the 
project  having  been  pressed  from  above,  the  labourers  will  not 
bear  its  rejection  quietly.  Of  course,  there  is  a  remedy  in  the 
Chamber ;  but  the  Chamber  is  equally  afraid  of  riot  which 
brings  soldiers  to  the  front,  and  so  the  project  will,  there  is 
little  doubt,  be  carried  through,  and  the  force  of  the  whole 
State,  though  not  the  money  of  the  whole  State,  will  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  Paris  alone. 

As  the  Municipality  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  the 
experiment,  though  under  a  Ministerial  impulse,  this  project 
may  pass  ;  but  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  intends  to  go  much 
further.  He  is  inclined,  very  wisely,  to  encourage  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  his  method  of  encouraging  it  is  to  give  great  State 
contracts,  by  preference,  to  societies  of  workmen.  Whenever 
work  is  to  be  done,  he  proposes  that  “  a  company  ”  of  work¬ 
men  shall  be  formed  to  do  it,  and  when  formed  shall  have  this 
immense  advantage  over  the  competing  capitalist,  that  it  “  is  to 
give  no  security  for  the  iterformance  of  its  contract.”  We  are  not 
exaggerating,  in  any  way.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  himself 
made  that  precise  proposal,  in  those  words,  to  the  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  added  that,  a  State 
contract  being  of  itself  a  valuable  asset,  the  working  copar¬ 
cenary  could  have  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  necessary  capital. 
We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  dangerous  suggestion. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  country  to  show  that  under  such  a 
system  the  workmen  would  have  a  monopoly  of  contracts,  for  if 
they  did  the  work  badly  nothing  could  happen  to  them,  and  they 
could,  therefore,  undersell  all  competition.  They  could  hardly 
even  be  punished  for  bad  work,  for  the  only  punishment  pos¬ 
sible  would  be  to  refuse  them  further  contracts,  that  is,  to 
throw  gangs  of  unemployed  and  starving  workmen  on  the 
streets  by  a  direct  Ministerial  order,  and  so  to  reproduce  in  a 
most  exaggerated  form  the  very  danger  it  is  intended  to  avoid. 
The  Communist  idea,  that  contracts  should  be  abolished  and 
the  State  do  its  own  work,  is  better  than  this,  for  the  State 
as  employer,  as  experience  shows,  can,  through  its  right  of 
dismissing  individuals,  secure  very  good  work  indeed. 
The  fault  of  the  English  Dockyards  and  of  the  French 
State  factories  is  that  they  turn  out  work  too  good, 
and,  therefore,  too  costly,  for  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’s  proposal  is  not  yet  adopted,  but 
if  it  is,  it  will  close  State  work  to  private  enterprise,  and 
thereby  throw  thousands  out  of  work,  who  will  form  Com¬ 
panies,  without  capital,  give  no  security,  and  do  the  State  work, 
which  is  to  be  given  to  them  exclusively,  as  well  or  as  badly 
as  they  please.  Moreover,  the  State  will,  in  a  city  like  Paris, 
become  the  great  employer  of  labour,  and  must  always  keep 
its  workmen  employed,  if  it  be  only  at  polishing  shot, 
under  penalty  of  an  emeute  in  the  streets.  We  suppose,  or 
rather  hope,  that  all  these  tentatives  will  end  in  some  reason¬ 
able  plans  for  ensuring  subsistence  to  workmen  when  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  thus  diminishing  the  sense  of  insecurity  which 
alarms  and  irritates  them ;  but  at  present,  ruling  men  seem  to 
have  caught  only  at  the  idea  that  the  lower  classes  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  that  to  make  them  less  dangerous,  the  easiest 
way  is  to  grant  them  State  or  Municipal  funds  levied  by 
taxation.  That  is  bad  political  economy,  and  if  it  is  acted 
on  to  any  great  extent  will  sooner  or  later  exhaust 
the  resources  accumulated  by  ordinary  industry,  besides 
demoralising  the  workmen,  who  will  speedily  perceive 
that  all  these  exceptional  advantages  are  granted  them 
because  they  are,  in  the  last  resort,  the  masters  of  the  State. 
In  England,  the  Socialist  proposal  is  to  nationalise  land,  but 
it  is  resisted  by  all  in  authority ;  on  the  Continent-,  where 
they  dare  not  touch  the  freeholding  peasantry,  it  is  to 
nationalise  labour,  and  authority  is  visibly  giving  way. 


PENSIONS  FOR  WAR  SERVICES. 

IT  is  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  not  unnatural,  that  the 
Bill  to  grant  pensions  to  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord 
Alcester  should  have  met  with  so  much  opposition.  The  reasons 
on  which  this  opposition  is  founded  have  a  kind  of  momentary 
plausibility  that  i3  usually  enough  to  catch  the  votes  of 
some  small  section  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  Member's 
dislike  the  Egyptian  War  altogether,  and  why,  they  say, 
should  they  consent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  burden  the  tax¬ 
payer  with  rewards  to  those  who  carried  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion  ?  Others  think  that  though  the  war  in  itself  was 
necessary,  a  great  deal  too  much  fuss  was  made  about  it,  and 
the  peerages  and  pensions  of  the  two  Commanders  seem  to  them 
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the  last  and  most  complete  expression  of  this  fuss.  Others 
hold  that  men  should  not  be  rewarded  for  doing  their 
duty ;  and  what,  they  ask,  has  Lord  Wolseley  or  Lord 
Alcester  done  more  than  his  duty  ?  Others,  again,  think 
pensions  a  bad  form  of  reward,  even  supposing  reward 
to  be  due.  The  last  of  these  objections  we  should  be  quite 
ready,  if  it  would  be  of  any  use,  to  make  our  own,  though 
not  for  the  reason  commonly  alleged.  Pensions  are  a  bad  form 
of  reward,  but  not  because  they  burden  future  generations  of 
taxpayers.  That  is  merely  a  question  for  the  Actuaries.  The 
nation,  it  must  be  assumed,  wishes  to  make  a  grant  which  may 
either  be  expressed  by  £2,000  a  year  for  two  lives,  or  by 
the  capital  sum  which  such  a  payment  represents.  If  it 
makes  it  in  the  former  shape,  it  takes  the  chances  of  the 
pensioner’s  death,  and  of  his  leaving  no  son.  If  it  makes 
it  in  the  latter  shape,  it  washes  its  hands  of  the  whole  business 
at  once,  and  charges  the  entire  payment  to  the  account  of  a 
single  year.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  last  is  the 
best  method  to  adopt.  When  the  grant  is  first  voted,  the 
public  gratitude  is  fresh.  The  nation  knows  what  services 
have  been  rendered  to  it,  and  it  is  anxious  to  give  something 
in  return.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  these  services 
will  have  passed  out  of  memory.  They  will  be  recorded  in  the 
histories  of  the  time  and  in  “Peerages,”  but  payments  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  which  has  to  be  hunted  up  in  books  are  never 
very  willingly  made,  and  the  propriety  of  continuing 
them  is  not  unlikely  to  be  called  in  question.  We 
may  hope,  indeed,  that  regard  for  the  national  word 
will  never  become  so  weak  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
payment  before  it  naturally  runs  out,  but  even  a  debate  upon 
the  propriety  of  paying  our  debts  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  if  such 
avoidance  is  within  our  power.  And  it  is  within  our  power. 
The  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  two  lives  is  a  perfectly 
ascertainable  quantity,  and  there  is  nothing  except  habit  to 
prevent  us  from  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Lord  Alcester  in  this  way,  rather  than  by  pen¬ 
sions.  It  would  have  been  a  very  wise  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  if  they  had  brought  in  a  Bill  for  giving  the 
two  Commanders  so  many  thousands  down,  instead  of  spreading 
the  payment  over  an  uncertainly  and  possibly  large  number 
of  years. 

With  the  objections,  however,  which  relate  to  the  substance, 
not  the  form,  of  the  gift,  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  Let 
us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Egyptian  War 
was  as  unnecessary  and  as  unprovoked  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
affects  to  consider  it ;  or  that,  even  if  its  necessity  be 
conceded,  it  has  been  made  out  to  be  a  much  bigger 
thing  than  it  was.  These  objections  are  really  objections 
either  to  the  policy  of  the  war,  or  to  the  account  which  the 
Government  have  thought  proper  to  give  of  it.  The  proper 
way  of  giving  effect  to  them  is  to  turn  out  the  Government 
which  is  responsible  for  what  fighting  there  was,  and  for  the 
account  they  thought  proper  to  give  of  it  when  it  was  over.  Lord 
Alcester  and  Lord  Wolseley  were  not  asked  whether  they  thought 
it  right  to  bombard  Alexandria  or  to  take  Tel-el-Kebir.  They 
were  simply  consulted  as  experts  as  to  what,  on  the  understand 
ing  that  Arabi  and  the  movement  he  headed  were  to  be  put 
down,  were  the  right  means  to  take  for  the  purpose.  If  they 
could  for  a  moment  be  held  responsible  for  the  ends  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken,  there  must  be  an  end  to  armies  and 
to  military  discipline.  What  was  allowed  to  the  officers 
could  not  be  denied  to  the  men.  Each  and  all  of  them 
would  be  bound  in  their  several  stations  to  disobey  orders 
which  they  thought  unjust  or  inexpedient.  Every  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  would  be  a  signal  for  a  partial  mutiny,  for 
there  is  no  war  probably  which  has  not  furnished  some 
ground  in  which  an  ingenious  person  may  find  a  cause 
of  disapproval.  The  one  question  that  ought  to  be  raised  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  pensions  is  whether  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Lord  Alcester  have  played  the  part  attributed 
to  them  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  The  character  of  the 
war  may  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  a  hostile  motion  in  Par¬ 
liament,  but  it  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  the  services 
which  Lord  Alcester  and  Lord  Wolseley  rendered  at  Alexandria 
and  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  second  class  of  objectors, — those  who 
protest  against  what  they  maintain  to  be  the  needless 
fuss  which  has  been  made  about  our  exploits  in  Egypt, 
— argue  that  other  and  greater  exploits  have  been  re¬ 
warded  with  only  equal  honours,  perhaps  not  even  with 
those.  Surely  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  in¬ 
dividual  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  allowed  to  gauge  the  service  that  a  successful 
Commander  has  done  to  the  State,  because  only  the  Govern¬ 


ment  can  have  the  knowledge  which  makes  it  possible  to  gauge  it 
accurately.  If  a  case  were  to  occur,  as  conceivably,  no  doubtr 
it  might  occur,  in  which  a  Government  grossly  exaggerated  the- 
merits  of  some  creature  of  their  own,  in  order  to  find  an  excuse 
for  making  him  a  grant  of  public  money,  a  mere  resistance  to 
the  grant  would  be  a  most  inadequate  and  inappropriate 
kind  of  censure  to  pass.  The  real  sinners  would  be  the 
Government,  and  it  is  they  who  should  be  made  to  pay  the 
penalty.  The  pension,  it  is  true,  would  perish,  but  it  would 
perish  with  the  Cabinet  that  proposed  it. 

The  opposition  that  takes  its  stand  on  the  asserted  impro¬ 
priety  of  rewarding  men  for  simply  doing  their  duty,  overlooks- 
the  system  on  which  officers  in  the  English  Army  and  Na7y 
are  paid.  That  system  may  be  most  correctly  described  as  a 
combination  of  small  dividends  with  occasional  bonuses.  The 
ordinary  promotion  that  lies  before  an  officer  who  has  never  seen 
a  battle  is  altogether  inadequate  to  reward  distinguished  services 
in  war.  Indeed,  but  for  the  hope  that  an  officer  has  of  finding 
himself  in  circumstances  which  will  give  him  a  chance  of 
rendering  these  distinguished  services,  ordinary  promotion 
would  hardly  be  adequate  to  reward  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
Military  or  Naval  career.  Men  are  found,  however,  to  run  this 
risk — to  spend  their  lives  in  passing  from  barrack  to  barrack  and 
from  garrison  to  garrison — for  the  pay  of  an  ordinary  clerk  p 
or  in  the  Navy,  to  remain  idle  for  years,  in  what  is  really 
poverty,  hoping  against  hope  for  a  ship,  and  then  to  be 
superannuated,  perhaps  in  their  prime,  because  without 
this  even  the  slow  flow  of  promotion  that  actually  goes 
on  would  come  to  an  end.  They  do  this  because  the 
nation  prefers  to  reward  them  very  much  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  “No  cure,  no  pay.”  A  mere  pittance  is  gladly 
accepted  all  the  best  years  of  their  life,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  in  the  way  of  honours  and  pensions  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  such  things  are  to  be  had.  This  is 
true  of  both  Services,  but  it  is  true  of  the  Navy  in  a  quite 
remarkable  degree.  The  Army,  in  time  of  peace  at  least, 
allows  a  man  to  remain  in  England  ;  the  Navy  does  not  do 
even  this.  To  command  a  ship  is  probably  to  be  away  from 
home  for  five  years,  and  then  to  stay  on  shore,  with  half-pay 
and  no  occupation,  until  such  time  as  he  is  sent  to  sea  again. 
It  is  only  fair  that  when  a  man  has  an  opportunity  of  earning 
distinction,  it  should  be  such  as  will  at  once  give  him  rank 
and  fortune,  for  that  rank  and  fortune  do  not  represent  simply 
the  reward  of  his  specific  services.  They  constitute  a  prize  for 
which  the  whole  Navy  has,  in  fact,  contended,  though  only 
one  has  been  lucky  enough  to  win  it.  The  grants  and 
honours  are  not  payments  to  individuals,  but  devices  for 
creating  spirit  in  Services  to  which  we  entrust  the  safety  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  nation. 


THE  WORSHIP  OP  POSITION. 

THE  Vicar  of  Selby  is  a  very  clever  man,  who  not  only  love 3 
the  process  generally  known  as  “  taking  tbe  bull  by  the 
horns,”  but  even  the  still  less  common  process  of  challenging  a 
bull  which  would  otherwise  shrink  from  charging  at  you,  to 
charge  at  you  with  its  horns.  The  Church  Catechism,  he 
argues,  in  another  column,  does  mean  and  ought  to  mean  by 
your  “  betters  ”  any  one  superior  to  you  in  station.  The  old 
rhyme, — • 

“  God  bless  tbe  Squire, 

And  all  his  rich  relations  ; 

And  teach  us  poor  people 

To  keep  our  proper  stations,” 

appears  to  him  thoroughly  sound  morality,- — not,  of  course,  that’ 
he  feels  more  respect  for  the  mere  holding  of  a  higher  station  than 
he  feels  for  the  worthy  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  lower 
station,  but  that  apparently  he  despairs  of  testing  the 
worthy  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  any  station  whatever,  and 
takes  refuge,  therefore,  in  the  regard  paid  to  external  appear¬ 
ances  as  the  only  feasible  mode  of  fitly  recognising  some 
shadow— a  very  distorted  shadow,  we  should  deem  it — of  the 
divine  order  of  creation.  His  argument  is  that  we  cannot 
appreciate  intrinsic  merit  at  all,  and  that  no  one  can  appreciate 
it  for  us;  that  rank,  genius,  talent,  beauty,  energy,  are  all 
qualities  more  or  less  inherited,  and  not  earned  by  any  acts 
exclusively  our  own  ;  that  even  wealth,  which  is  a  form  of  power, 
is  usually  either  inherited  or  acquired  by  some  specific  faculty 
born  with  us ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  more  that 
is  unspiritual  in  respecting  a  lord  more  than  an  artisan,  than 
there  is  in  respecting  a  true  poet  more  than  a  Registrar  of  births,, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  If  we  understand  Mr.  Harper’s  letter- 
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rightly,  lie  regards  the  relation  between  a  duke  and  a  dustman 
(say)  much  as  he  regards  the  relation  between  a  mountain  and  a 
mound.  Both  are  what  it  was  given  them  to  be,  and  both  are 
useful  in  their  way ;  birt  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  having 
your  attention  more  fascinated  by  the  mountain  than  by 
the  mound,  so  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  having  your  attention 
more  fascinated  by  the  duke  than  by  the  dustman.  If  honour  is 
due  to  anybody,  it  is  not  for  any  merit  of  theirs,  but  solely  for  the 
functions  which  the  long  order  of  the  ages  has  resulted  in  assigning 
to  them  ;  and  so  viewed,  the  functions  of  lords  and  millionaires 
cannot  fail  to  command  more  interest  and  more  deference 
than  the  functions  of  artisans  and  paupers.  At  least,  that  is 
how  we  understand  Mr.  Harper’s  terse  and  vigorous  letter,  and 
if  we  are  misrepresenting  him,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  turn 
to  it  for  themselves,  and  correct  our  misreading  of  it. 
t  Now,  there  are  here  some  most  weighty  assumptions  which 
we  wholly  reject.  In  the  first  place,  we  repudiate  the  notion 
that  we  can  form  no  estimate  at  all  of  true  merit, — in  the  sense 
that  is,  not  of  the  value  of  human  qualities,  but  of  the  value  of  the 
voluntary  use  made  of  those  qualities  by  the  trustees  of  them.  We 
all  of  us  know  the  difference  between  the  Duke  who  uses  his 
great  wealth  as  public  men  should  use  it,  to  make  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  happier  and  richer  by  it,  and  the  Duke  of  whom  nobody 
out  of  his  own  set  ever  hears,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  racecourse 
or  in  the  columns  of  a  fashionable  newspaper ;  just  as  we  all 
know  the  difference  between  the  artisan  who  hoards  and  pushes 
himself  till  he  becomes  a  capitalist  on  his  own  account,  and 
the  artisan  who  devotes  all  his  leisure  to  the  dissemination 
of  higher  habits  of  life  and  higher  principles  amongst 
his  class.  Mr.  Harper  may  assert  that  this  very  faculty 
of  making  the  noblest  use  of  the  functions  into  which  you 
naturally  enter,  is  itself  only  a  finer  gift  of  a  higher  kind; 
but  if  he  pushes  that  doctrine  to  the  farthest  point,  he  will  find 
himself  denying,  what  we  are  sure  he  would  never  deny,  the 
ultimate  distinction  between  good  and  evil  altogether,  or  rather, 
resolving  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  into  the  very 
different  distinction  between  beautiful  and  ugly,  or  between 
pleasant  and  unpleasant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  men  discern  pretty  fairly  the  difference  between  the  talents 
into  the  use  of  which  their  fellow-men  enter,  and  the  account  to 
which  they  turn  those  talents.  If  so,  then  in  the  highest  sense 
i  we  call  our  “  betters  ”  those  who  turn  to  the  best  use  the 
talents, — whether  rich  or  poor, — which  they  are  free  either  to 
improve,  or  to  keep  unused,  or  to  abuse,  and  we  refuse  to  regard 
as  our  “  betters,”  whatever  may  be  their  position,  those  who 
seem  to  us  to  have  notoriously  abused  their  talents,  whether 
those  talents  were  small  or  great. 

That,  however,  touches  but  a  minute  portion  of  our  difference 
with  Mr.  Harper.  Let  us  admit  that  it  is  a  task  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  about  which  the  world  makes  the  most  gigantic  mistakes, 
to  discriminate  between  that  part  of  human  conduct  for  which 
the  agent  is  really  morally  responsible,  and  that  part  which 
flows  naturally  from  some  intrinsic  gift  or  quality  of  character 
and  position.  Let  us  admit  even,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  we  really  deny,  that  any  such  discrimination  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  that  the  only  tangible  distinction  is  between  tbe 
actual  circumstances  and  qualities  of  men.  Still,  we  should 
deny  altogether  that  external  differences  of  position  represent 
differences  in  the  esteem  or  honour  due  to  those  who  hold  them 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  specific  talents,  or  knowledge,  or 
affections,  or  even  tastes  of  the  higher  kind  represent  such 
differences  m  that  esteem.  Mr.  Harper  says  that  the  honour  a 
man  should  give  to  his  father  and  mother  represents  simply 
“  the  better  position  in  which  God’s  providence  has  placed  them 
towards  him,  because  towards  him  they  are  so  largely  God’s 
representatives.  Honour  God’s  representatives  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  of  all  the  Church 
CatFchism’s  instances  given  in  explanation  of  it.”  That  means, 
we  suppose,  that  during  the  first  period  of  their  relation  the 
parent  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  what  the  child  should  do, 
and  in  a  better  position  to  enable  him  to  do  it,  than  the  child  is 
to  know  or  act  for  himself,  and  that  the  honour  to  be  accorded 
by  the  child  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  that  higher  know¬ 
ledge  and  power  in  the  parent.  That  we  take  to  be  perfectly 
true,  as  explaining  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  honour  to  the 
parent  should  begin.  But  then,  in  this  case,  the  external 
difference  does  signify  a  very  great  advantage  in  power  and 
knowledge,  in  him  to  whom  the  honour  is  due  ;  and  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  deny  honour  to  superior  knowledge  and  power,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  love  which  should  be  inspired  by  the  tender 


use  of  that  knowledge  and  power  in  the  parent.  The  honour 
here  is  given  to  real  superiority,  first  of  knowledge,  next  of  power, 
and  lastly,  if  these  are  properly  used,  of  care  and  love.  We  say 
the  same  of  the  honour  due  to  Kings,  Presidents,  and  Ministers, 
— indeed,  to  all  who  occupy  a  position  of  official  dignity.  Honour 
is  due  to  them,  in  the  first  instance,  because  from  their  position 
they  have  more  knowledge  and  power  than  those  who  are  not  in 
such  a  position  ;  in  the  next  place,  if  they  use  that  knowledge 
and  power  well,  because  gratitude  is  due  to  them  for  using  it  well. 
But  we  want  to  know  why  the  respect  properly  due  to  greater 
knowledge,  larger  power,  finer  talents,  higher  tastes,  simply  be¬ 
cause  all  men  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  t  hese  quali¬ 
ties,  is  due  to  mere  superior  station,  which  represents  nothing  but 
rank  and  wealth.  If  you  grant,  indeed,  that  rank  means  descent 
from  men  of  great  gifts,  and  that  with  the  descent  some  share 
of  those  great  gifts  has  come  down,  then  honour  to  rank  is 
intelligible  enough.  We  all  honour  those  whom  Mr.  Galton 
has  produced  as  instances  of  the  partial  inheritance  of  great 
qualities,  in  so  far  as  they  have  actually  evinced  those  great 
inherited  qualities.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  Peers 
of  this  country  have  inherited  their  name  from  men  at  least  as 
remarkable  for  bad  as  for  good  actions,  for  poor  qualities  as 
for  great  qualities,  and  we  fail  to  see  the  least  reason  for 
according  special  honour  to  such  as  these. 

And  then  Mr.  Harper  goes  on  to  argue  that  even  wealth 
implies  power,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  sort  of  honour  as 
official  power.  Well,  when  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  its 
actual  owner,  it  undoubtedly  implies  power  of  some  sort,  though 
it  may  be  power  so  little  creditable  to  the  owner  that  one  would 
much  rather  be  without  it  than  with  it.  In  those  cases,  however, 
in  which  it  does  imply  nothing  except  energy,  shrewdness,  perse¬ 
verance,  constancy  of  mind,  without  any  admixture  of  mean 
quality  at  all,  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  honour,  and  gets  it  in  much 
larger  measure  usually  than  it  deserves.  But  is  this  a  reason 
for  yielding  honour  generally  to  those  who  are  richer  and 
more  comfortable  than  ourselves  ?  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten  at 
least, — if  so  few, — the  rich  have  done  nothing  towards  creating 
their  position  for  themselves,  and  have  really  no  advantage  over 
the  poor,  except  the  advantage  perhaps, — if  it  be  one, — of  an 
easier  life  and  less  carking  cares ;  while  the  poor  in  their  turn  have 
all  the  advantage  which  a  keen  sense  of  self-dependence  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  effort  gives,  by  way  of  compensation.  It 
would  not  be  hard  to  say  which  class  of  advantage  is  the 
greater.  We  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  social  position 
and  wealth  taken  alone,  and  without  the  powers  neces¬ 
sary  to  gain  them  for  oneself,  are  minus  quantities,  which 
should  count  for  social  disadvantage, — we  do  not  say  dishonour, 
because  dishonour  is  not  the  mere  deficiency  of  honour,  but 
implies  moral  culpability, — in  the  estimate  of  a  rational-minded 
man.  Conceive  two  men  of  the  same  calibre  of  mental  and 
moral  qualities  in  every  other  respect,  one  of  whom  has  leisure, 
a  peerage,  and  £10,000  a  year,  and  the  other,  heavy  profes¬ 
sional  duties  and  £1,500  or  only  £500  a  year,  and  to  our  mind 
there  would  usually  be  more  “  honour  ”  in  the  position  of  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  The  Vicar  of  Selby’s  delight  in  a  lord 
as  a  lord,  is  to  us,  we  confess,  unintelligible.  There  are  some 
men  in  that  position  who  are  deserving  of  the  highest  honour, 
many  who  deserve  some  honour,  more  who  deserve  a  little, 
and  a  good  many  who  deserve  none  at  all.  But  looking 
to  the  use  made  by  the  average  English  Peer  of  his  rank 
and  wealth,  it  would  never  occur  to  us  to  feel  special 
honour  for  him.  We  suspect  that  the  average  standard 
of  life  achieved  by  the  Professional  class  in  general  is  worthy 
of  a  great  deal  more  honour  than  that  of  the  average  peer, 
and  for  a  very  simple  reason,  that  the  life  of  toil  and 
duty  not  self-imposed  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  average 
Englishman,  and  much  better  calculated  to  bring  out  his  good 
qualities,  than  the  life  of  leisure  and  of  duties  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  acknowledged  at  all,  are  imposed  not  by  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  the  individual.  We 
may  charitably  join  in  the  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  the 
Squire  and  all  his  rich  relations,  but  less  because  they  have 
earned  our  blessings,  than  because  they  are  likely  to  stand  in 
much  greater  need  of  them  than  those  who  occupy  a  so-called 
inferior  station  below  that  of  the  Squirearchy. 
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ANOTHEB  MAMMOTH  MILLIONAIRE. 


THOSE  wlio  watch  the  new  Mammoth  Millionaires  now 
coming  forward  in  such  numbers  from  America  and 
Australia,  say  that  one  definite  reason  for  dreading  them  is  their 
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incapacity  for  spending  their  fortunes  in  amusing  themselves. 

A  man  who  has  made  twenty  millions  sterling,  say,  by  vast 
“  corners  ”  in  Railway  shares,  finds  that  unless  he  goes  on 
making  money,  or  is  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  can 
continuously  devote  themselves  to  an  object,  the  excess  to  which 
his  fortune  transcends  that  of  other  rich  men  is  of  very  little  use 
to  him.  He  can,  of  course,  get  out  of  it  all  the  personal  luxury, 
in  the  way  of  fine  houses  and  good  eating,  and  purple  and  fine 
linen  generally,  that  he  may  happen  to  wish  for,  hut  in  those 
things  there  is  for  him  no  special  satisfaction.  Anybody  with, 
say,  £50,000  a  year,  or  other  bread-and-butter  fortune  of  that 
kind,  can  buy  all  the  personal  luxury  he  can  enjoy,  including  in 
some  places  social  deference ;  and  the  mammoth  millionaire  wants 
something  more.  He  wants  to  feel  the  value  of  the  difference 
between  his  resources  and  those  of  the  merely  rich,  to  do  or  en¬ 
joy  something  which  they  cannot  attempt.  Elephantine  amuse¬ 
ments  may  be  amusing,  but  they  are  only  elephantine,  and  he 
is  a  mammoth,  wants  larger  trees  to  crash  through,  a  bigger 
forest  to  browse  in,  a  deeper  swamp  in  which  to  gambol  and  roll. 
In  a  little  planet  like  ours  this  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  He 
desires,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  utilise  his  special  advantage,  which 
is  the  command  of  the  modern  form  of  the  wishing-cap  in  a 
degree  to  which  no  one  else  can  pretend,  and  it  is  difficult  to  wish 
for  anything  that  nobody  with  a  smaller  cap  can  get.  He  can 
travel  about  if  he  likes,  travel  very  pleasantly ;  but  so  can  the 
ordinarily  wealthy  man,  money  beyond  a  certain  amount  adding 
little  either  to  the  enjoyment  or  the  conveniences  of  travel.  The 
present  writer  was  travelling  once  on  the  track  of  an  Empress, 
and  was  so  inconvenienced  by  her  wealth  that  he  watched  to  see 
what  it  gave  her.  It  was  very  little  indeed,  nothing  compared 
with  what  she  obtained  from  her  European  rank.  When  cross¬ 
ing  the  Alps,  she  swept  up  for  two  days  in  advance  every 
available  horse,  engaging  at  one  point  no  less  than  eighty;  but 
she  could  only  sit  in  one  place  in  one  barouche,  and  moved,  on 
the  whole,  no  quicker  thau  other  people.  The  huge  suite  seemed 
to  be  merely  a  burden,  choking-up  the  roads,  calling  forth  tire¬ 
some  crowds,  and  sometimes  creating  wearisome  delays.  There 
was  a  physician,  for  instance,  who  actually  fell  ill,  to  the  loss  of 
eleven  hours.  The  Empress  upset  the  travelling  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  great  line  for  three  days  by  her  requirements  in  the 
way  of  a  special  train  and  extra  precautions ;  but  any  one 
rich  enough  to  hire  a  saloon-carriage  for  himself,  and  pay 
for  a  pilot-engine  in  front,  a  matter  of  less  than  a  pound  a  mile, 
would  have  travelled  with  just  as  much  of  personal  enjoyment. 
The  Empress’s  rank,  no  doubt,  helped  her  greatly  in  opening 
inaccessible  castles,  attracting  experts  as  ciceroni,  and  securing 
her  near  Naples  a  paradise  to  live  in  which  no  money  would 
have  purchased ;  but  the  command  of  millions  of  itself  procured 
no  more  than  thousands  would  have  done.  As  to  creating  a 
grand  place — the  idea  which  Edgar  Poe  puts  into  the  head  of 
his  imaginary  millionaire — it  is  to  be  done,  no  doubt,  with 
skill  and  judgment;  but  when  the  colossal  once  enters  into 
an  enterprise  of  the  kind,  it  becomes  unenjoyable.  No  private 
man  would  be  happier  even  in  his  own  thought  for  creating  v. 
Versailles,  and  short  of  Versailles,  half  a  million  well  laid  out 
will  do  all  that  is  required.  To  “found  a  family,”  in  the  English 
sense,  is  in  America  or  Australia  impossible;  and  a  great  estate 
gives  comparatively  little  influence,  and,  beyond  a  certain  limit 
quite  attainable  by  any  rich  man,  no  particular  pleasure.  What 
is  the  use  of  owning  square  miles  when  nobody  will  “  cap”  to  you, 
or  vote  for  you,  or  recognise  your  greatness  in  any  way  that  is 
not  half-hostile  ?  Of  course,  if  the  mammoth  millionaire  is  a 
collector,  he  can  make  a  mammoth  collection ;  but  when 
once  you  have  acquired  all  the  snuff-boxes,  or  jade  bowls, 
or  fine  cat’s-eyes  to  be  procured,  a  thousand  more  specimens 
add  very  little  to  your  gratification.  A  collection  loses  its 
charm  when  it  is  magnified  into  a  museum.  Besides,  all  these 
things  cost  comparatively  little.  They  can,  any  one  of  them, 
be  done  to  any  reasonable  extent  by  a  man  with  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year ;  and  we  are  talking  of  the  new  millionaires,  to 
whom  that  income  seems  respectable  poverty.  The  true  Mam¬ 
moth  Croesus  is  forced  to  accumulate  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
rid  of  his  money,  and  soon  finds  that  really  to  use  it  with  a 
visible  result  adequate  to  the  power  expended,  there  is  no  way 
except  to  increase  and  increase  his  business  operations.  That 
is  the  reason  why,  in  America,  he  continues  his  trade ;  and  why 
his  son,  with  still  greater  wealth,  will  be  tempted  to  continue 
after  him,  and  to  keep  on  rolling  up  the  snowball,  till  smaller 
men  declare,  as  they  are  declaring  now  about  the  Railway  Kings, 
that  its  bulk  is  becoming  dangerous. 


Here  is  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  for  example,  the  greatest  of  “  opera¬ 
tors  ’  in  railway  and  telegraph  shares.  After  making  his  first 
“pile,  which  was  not  enormous,  he  had  the  luck  to  fall-in  with 
Jim  Fiske,  and  the  self-restraint  to  bear  with  the  vulgar  egot¬ 
ism  with  which  that  extraordinary  character,  the  only  perfectly 
vulgar  man  of  genius  we  can  recall,  irritated  all  his  other 
associates.  Fiske  used,  it  was  said  at  the  time  by  his 
biographers,  to  spend  hours  in  Jay  Gould’s  room  pouring  out 
plans,  till  his  cooler-brained  comrade  stopped  him  to  say  that 
some  one  was  worth  working  out.  The  suggestions  of  the 
daring  speculator  tripled  Mr.  Gould’s  fortune,  and  when  his 
comrade  was  killed,  he  had  the  sense  to  use  it  in  speculations 
which  excited  less  popular  hostility  than  the  famous  “  Corner 
in  Gold.”  He  devoted  himself  to  what  was  really  a  hunt  for  mono¬ 
polies,  the  purchase  of  so  many  shares  in  great  undertakings  that 
he  could  raise  or  depress  them  almost  at  pleasure.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  if  a  man  possesses  immense  means,  a  head  for  figures, 
and  ordinary  financial  courage,  not  to  make  money  in  that  pur¬ 
suit  ;  and  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  is  personally,  we  believe,  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  his  kind,  possessed,  among  his  other  re¬ 
sources,  the  element  we  call  luck,  and  which  is,  we  suppose,  in 
business  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  direction  in  which  profit 
lies.  His  monopolies  paid  him  on  a  scale  adequate  to  his  risk. 
His  last  stroke  was,  we  believe,  to  possess  himself  of  a  supreme 
voice  in  a  great  part  of  the  telegraph  system  of  the  Union,  and 
that  turning  out  well,  he  suddenly  declared  that  he  felt  content. 
He  had,  the  American  papers  say,  amassed  twenty  millions 
sterling;  and  though  that  may  be  an  exaggeration,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  possesses  fifteen  millions, 
invested  in  railway  shares,  telegraph  shares,  houses,  and  other 
fairly  safe  securities,  returning  on  an  average  seven  per  cent. 
He  recently  showed  his  friends  ten  millions  sterling  in  shares 
which  he  must  have  possessed  for  years,  and  may  very  well 
now  possess  £15,000,000,  invested  at  seven  per  cent.  That 
is  a  million  a  year,  after  allowing  £50,000  a  year  to  pay 
for  competent  managing  agency,  and  is  three  times  the 
nominal  fortune  and  probably  five  times  the  available 
fortune  of  the  richest  English  nobles,  while  it  is  unbur¬ 
dened  by  those  obligations  in  the  way  of  pensions,  necessary 
establishments,  and  over-numerous  residences  which  hamper 
wealthy  Sovereigns.  What  is  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  at,  we  suppose, 
forty-eight  years  of  age— self-made  millionaires  in  America  run 
younger  than  in  Europe — to  do  with  that  very  large  wishing- 
cap  ?  He  does  not  want  £5,000  a  year  for  himself,  he  has  never 
sought  political  power,  and  he  is  not  a  philanthropist.  The 
papers  say  he  is  going  to  see  the  world  in  a  very  comfortable 
way,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  going  to  visit  all  places  on  the 
sea,  in  a  steam  yacht  large  enough  to  carry  his  wife  and  numer¬ 
ous  younger  children.  He  is  to  be  absent  three  jrears,  and  to 
see  everything  accessible  by  water,  from  London  and  Naples  to 
Yeddo  and  Honolulu.  He  will  doubtless  see  Paris  also,  and 
possibly  Benares,  and  other  places  worth  a  few  hours  of  discom¬ 
fort  in  a  railway-carriage.  Well,  that  is,  in  a  way,  worth  doing. 
Most  of  us  would  like  to  steam  about  over  earth,  at  our  own 
will,  in  a  roomy  vessel,  hampered  by  nobody,  with  infinite 
means  of  purchasing  curios,  with  the  power  of  leaving  pleasant 
impressions  everywhere,  and  with  no  sense  that  the  journey 
would  be  in  any  way  costly  or  embarrassing.  To  see  our  whole 
planet,  small  as  it  has  become,  and  most  great  cities  on  it,  in  a 
leisurely,  pleasant  way,  with  no  rush  to  catch  trains,  and  no 
crowds  to  get  through,  and  no  worrying  heat,  and  no  special 
exertion,  is  as  enjoyable  a  way  of  spending  eight  per  cent,  of 
one’s  active  life  as  could  well  be  imagined  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that,  for  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  there  would  be  any  waste  of  time.  He 
will  learn  more  in  a  yacht  than  in  Wall  Street,  and  be  taught 
more  by  savage  tribes,  in  clothes  and  out  of  them,  than  by  New 
York  brokers  in  gold  and  shares.  But  the  journey  will  make 
no  impression  at  all  upon  that  fortune.  Whatever  the  size  of 
the  yacht,  £2,000  a  month  will  keep  it  going,  and  if  we  allow 
four  times  that  sum  for  purchases,  benefactions,  and  need¬ 
less  outlays  of  all  kinds,  we  have  still  only  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £100,000  a  year;  and  Mr.  Jay  Gould’s  trip  will, 
in  fact  add  to  his  wealth,  without  any  exertion  of  his  own, 
£3,000,000  sterling,  or,  at  the  American  rate  of  interest,  an 
additional  income  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  English  noble. 
That  is  the  dangerous  specialty  of  these  huge  fortunes  in 
personalty,  accumulated  in  countries  where  dividends  are  still 
high ;  they  grow  like  the  prophet’s  gourd,  or  children  of  fifteen. 
Every  day  he  lives,  Mr.  Jay  Gould  has  only  to  do  nothing— to 
sit  and  muse  in  his  yacht,  for  instance — and  he  is  a  richer  man 
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(by  £2,700,  in  Am  erica  a  large  professional  income.  Nothing  but 
gambling  on  a  gigantic  scale,  gambling  involving  a  loss  of  more 
•than  £2,700  every  day  for  years  on  end,  could  even  appreciably 
affect  such  a  fortune ;  while  in  a  generation,  by  merely  investing 
its  interest  safely,  it  could  be  brought  up  to  a  sum  the  possessor 
of  which  could  in  six  months  master  all  the  great  English  rail- 
wvays,  or  secure  immovable  ascendancy  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  Jay  Gould  will  probably,  being  a  tired  man,  do  nothing 
■great  whatever,  or  even  outre,  unless,  indeed,  he  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  march  up  the  Congo  Valley  with  an  adequate 
■escort  to  the  other  side  of  Africa — £1,000  a  day  would  do  that 
— and  live  afterwards  in  American  memory  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  explorers.  That  feat  would,  we  think,  wipe  out  the  memory 
■  of  his  financial  history.  But  with  younger  men,  wealth  like  his 
would  speedily  produce  satiety,  and  with  satiety  the  hunger  to 
realise  the  impossible  which  tormented  Nero  ;  and  some  day  or 
other,  one  of  them  will  do  something  which  will  force  the  world 
to  acknowledge  that  the  power  which  resides  in  wealth,  if  accu¬ 
mulated  in  one  hand,  is  as  dangerous  as  any  other  power.  A 
man  with  fifty  millions  is  not  only  a  King,  but  a  despot. 
Imagine  a  Jay  Gould  with  the  ideas  of  an  O’Donovan  Rossa, 
and  give  a  reason  why  that  ghastly  suggestion  involves  an 
impossibility. 

THE  FASCINATING  SIDE  OF  SELFISHNESS. 

IN  the  suggestive  collection  of  “  Passages  from  the  American 
Note -books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne” — a  book  which  adds 
interest  to  all  the  author’s  other  books,  because  it  gives  us  a 
/peep  into  the  workshop  where  they  were  constructed — there  is 
one  sentence  at  which  many  readers  must  have  paused  to  make 
a  mental  note  of  interrogation.  It  is  a  sentence  which  seems 
■  to  declare  that  mankind  at  large  has  made  a  mistake  concern- 
ting  a  matter  about  which  mistake  appeared  impossible, — not  a 
matter  of  argument  regarding  which  we  may  be  misled  by  reason, 
or  of  external  fact  which  may  be  misapprehended  by  sense,  but 
of  emotional  sensation  itself.  The  matter  in  question  is  the 
-effect  produced  by  Selfishness  upon  those  who  suffer  from  its 
manifestations,  and  there  appears  little  to  be  said  concerning  it 
that  would  not  at  once  win  universal  assent.  That  selfishness 
■is  a  universally  hateful  quality  seems  a  maxim  not  only  true 
enough,  but  trite  enough  for  a  copy-book  heading, — one  of 
"those  ultimate  facts  of  human  nature  which  are  too  well  estab¬ 
lished  to  need  defence,  and,  indeed,  too  obvious  to  need  state- 
■  ment.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  universal  consensus  of  feeling, 
Hawthorne,  in  the  sentence  of  which  we  have  spoken,  boldly 
and  unreservedly  utters  the  apparent  paradox  that  “  Selfishness 
is  one  of  the  qualities  apt  to  inspire  love.” 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  special  thought  that  was  in 
Hawthorne’s  mind  when  he  made  the  general  statement  ex- 
i  pressed  in  this  enigmatical  sentence,  we  can  only  form  conjec¬ 
tures,  which  are  necessarily  unverifiable.  The  “  American  Note¬ 
books  ”  were,  in  the  main,  a  storehouse  of  hints  for  future 
-■elaboration,  and  many  of  them  were  actually  elaborated  in  his 
finished  works.  This,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  many.  So  far 
as  we  can  remember,  Hawthorne  never  returned  to  the  idea  of 
\  which  this  note  is  a  memorandum  rather  than  a  record ;  and 
it  therefore  remains  a  riddle,  to  which  we  have  to  find  our  own 
answer.  The  first  impulse  of  the  reader  is  naturally  an  impulse 
of  contradiction  ;  the  statement  seems  to  demand  not  interpre¬ 
tation,  but  denial.  Nothing,  at  the  first  blush,  seems  more 
certain  than  that  selfishness  is  the  one  quality  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  love.  Irritability  or  violence  of  temper,  in¬ 
stability  of  emotion,  egregious  folly,  ingrained  dishonesty,  re¬ 
peated  unfaithfulness,  and  various  forms  of  vice,  all  try  love  to 
the  uttermost ;  but  numberless  facts  prove  incontestably  that  it 
may  maintain  life  in  spite  of  them,  because  it  is  possible  for  any 
•of  them  to  exist  in  company  with  that  genuine  affection  which 
the  most  abandoned  seldom  give  without  getting  a  return  in 
kind  somewhere.  But  selfishness  is  exclusive  of  this,  for  when 
fully  developed,  it  is  not  merely  a  love  of  self,  but  such  an 
absorbing  self-love  that  it  simply  leaves  no  room  in  which  any 
■other  affection  can  grow.  If  there  be  in  existence  a  single 
fperson  in  whom  selfishness  is  absolutely  supreme,  the  tenderest 
-emotion  of  which  he  can  be  capable  is  a  feeling  of  mild  compla- 
■cency  in  those  who  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires, 
-and  so  help  to  make  up  the  pleasantness  of  his  life.  Being  thus 
incapable  of  feeling  love,  he  seems  equally  incapable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it ;  we  see  no  crevice  in  his  nature  through  which  tender¬ 
ness  can  enter,  no  outgrowth  around  which  affection  can  cling. 


Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  solution  to 
Hawthorne's  enigma,  a  valid  defence  for  his  apparent  paradox. 
Selfishness  is  one,  but  its  manifestations  are  many  ;  and  while 
the  naked  quality  is  always  repellent,  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
attire  itself  in  clothing  which  shall  be  positively  attractive.  Of 
course,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  does  not  so  attire  itself. 
There  is,  for  example,  nothing  to  attract  in  the  selfishness  of 
the  cold-hearted  man  whose  resources  are  within  himself,  who 
has  not  enough  interest  in  others  either  to  feel  their  claims  upon 
him,  or  to  make  claims  upon  them  ;  who  does  not  rob  his 
neighbour,  but  when  the  neighbour  has  been  robbed  by  some 
one  else  and  lies  bleeding  on  the  highway,  quietly  passes  by  on 
the  other  side.  A  man  of  this  kind  has  often  many  of  the 
sterner  virtues,  and  receives  accordingly  his  tribute  of 
respect ;  but  a  warmer  feeling  does  not  visit  him,  and  if  it 
did,  he  would  probably  close  his  door  against  it.  Even 
less  is  love  drawn  out  by  that  vulgarer  form  of  selfishness 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  which  is  generally 
in  our  minds  when  we  use  the  word.  It  is  not  only  aggressive, 
but  is  often  brutal  in  its  aggressiveness.  It  totally  and  openly 
disregards  the  rights  and  tastes  of  others,  and  is  always  assert¬ 
ing  some  real  or  fancied  rights  of  its  own ;  always  setting  up  its 
own  tastes  as  the  standard  by  which  those  around  must  regulate 
their  fives.  No  one  can  mistake  it ;  it  puts  on  no  veil,  for  if  its 
end  be  attained,  it  cares  nothing  for  the  unsightliness  of  the 
means.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  whose  ruling  characteristic 
is  of  this  type  may  have  love  bestowed  upon  him — indeed,  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  of  fife  arise  from  such  bestowal — 
but  he  does  not  win  the  love  that  he  receives  ;  it  is  a  free  gift,  or 
rather  an  offered  sacrifice,  and  in  no  sense  is  it  true  that  the 
selfishness  inspires  the  love. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  selfishness,  so  cunningly 
veiled  that  they  often  pass  without  recognition ;  or  if  the  veil  do 
not  altogether  hide  the  ugly  reality  beneath,  it  so  transfigures 
it  as  to  give  it  an  inexplicable  charm.  If  the  word  might  be 
applied  to  a  being  in  whom  the  moral  sense  is  quite  undeveloped, 
we  might  say  that  a  very  young  baby  is  the  most  absolutely 
and  frankly  selfish  of  mortals.  It  insists  upon  every  desire 
being  gratified,  and  cares  nothing  whatever  for  the  incon¬ 
venience  or  even  the  pain  that  such  gratification  may  entail 
upon  its  vassals.  And  yet  the  person  who  suffers  the  most 
from  these  demands,  the  mother,  is  the  person  who  loves  the 
most ;  and  it  is  not  fantastic,  but  quite  reasonable,  to  attribute 
the  unique  intensity  of  her  affection  to  the  very  constancy  of 
these  demands,  to  her  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  little  fife 
is  sustained  in  health  and  happiness  only  by  the  warmth  of  her 
heart  and  the  activity  of  her  hand.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  double  sense  of  the  word  “  care,”  when  used  as  a  verb.  It 
is  in  caring  for  her  baby,  in  the  sense  of  taking  care  of  it,  by 
protecting  it  on  every  side,  and  allowing  it  to  know  no  unsatis¬ 
fied  want,  that  she  comes  to  care  for  it  so  intensely  in  that 
other  sense  of  bemg  drawn  to  it  by  affection  ;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  find  a  genesis  for  the  peculiar  love  of  the  mother, 
unless  we  can  trace  it  to  the  mother’s  pains  and  burdens. 

Now,  there  are  men  and  women  who  throughout  the  ir  lives 
play  consciously  the  part  which  the  baby  in  the  household  plays 
unconsciously.  They  pose  as  the  pool-,  helpless,  unprotected 
member  of  the  social  circle,  the  baby  of  the  family;  and  if  the 
role  be  skilfully  maintained,  the  results  are  frequently  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  long-robed  tyrant  of  the  cradle.  They 
manage,  like  him,  to  impress  the  surrounders  with  the  feeling 
that  from  them  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  but  that  to  them 
everything  is  to  be  rendered.  They  are  not,  like  the  exigent 
little  morsel  of  humanity,  vociferous  in  their  demands;  but 
they  have  a  quiet  way  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  one 
wishes  to  do  just  what  they  desire  to  have  done,  which  is  as 
effective  as  the  baby’s  wrathful  cry  or  mournful  wail.  Few 
people  who  find  themselves  thus  credited  with  an  unfailing 
store  of  self-abnegation  can  refrain  from  an  endeavour  to  live 
up  to  their  reputation.  “  This  afternoon,”  says  the  student, 
“  I  ought  to  write  the  chapter  of  my  book  for  which  the  printer 
is  waiting ;  but  I  know  poor  Mary  expects  me  to  offer  to  take  her 
out,  and  it  would  be  brutal  to  disappoint  her.”  “  I  should  like 
to  go  to  the  concert  to-night,”  says  the  young  girl,  who  hardly 
ever  has  an  evening’s  enjoyment ;  “  but  if  we  all  go  out,  there 
will  be  no  one  to  read  aloud  to  Uncle  Edward  while  he  smokes 
his  cigar,  and  I  know  he  will  be  hurt.”  And  so  poor  Mary  and 
Uncle  Edward  get  their  own  way,  and  ai-e,  moreover,  thought  of 
pityingly  and  tenderly  as  people  who  need  to  be  “compassed  about 
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with  sweet  observances,”  and  who  suffer  keenly  when  they 
are  withheld.  True,  they  suffer  in  silence,  hut  there  is  a  look  of 
disappointment  which  is  harder  to  hear  than  any  words  of 
reproach ;  and  how  cruel  to  call  it  up,  when  it  can  so  easily  be 
kept  away  !  And  so,  out  of  pity  and  the  multitude  of  little  ser¬ 
vices  which  pity  prompts,  springs  a  genuine  affection,  of  some¬ 
thing  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  mother  for  the  baby.  Love, 
indeed,  is  not  given  for  love  half  so  often  as  it  is  given  for  musi¬ 
cal  tones,  and  soft  touches,  and  sweetly-urged  claims.  Affection 
tends  to  fix  itself,  not  upon  those  from  whom  we  receive  gifts, 
■but  upon  those  who  receive  gifts  from  us.  The  irresistible 
appeal,  made,  not  with  rude  demand,  but  with  touching  confid¬ 
ence,  calls  out  the  most  generous  part  of  our  nature  ;  the  best 
•■and  noblest  of  our  capacities — that  of  sweet  self-renunciation — 
becomes  inextricably  associated  with  them  ;  and  as  they  become 
bound  up  with  our  loftiest  ideal,  they  become  the  recipients  of 
■our  purest  love.  With  no  feeling  into  which  the  thought  of 
-self  does  not  enter,  they  attract  the  ardent  affection  of  unselfish 
squIs,  and  their  very  demands  are  the  weapons  with  which  love 
•is  conquered. 

There  are  people  in  whose  lives  selfishness  assumes  another 
•disguise,  which  equally  justifies  Hawthorne’s  statement.  They 
are  people  of  the  pure,  pleasure- loving  nature,  rofined  and  sensi¬ 
tive,  with  keen  msthetic  appreciation,  and  an  intense  delight  in 
all  harmonious  and  tranquil  life.  Really  caring  for  no  pleasure 
but  his  own,  the  man  who  belongs  to  this  species  is  too  trem¬ 
blingly  alive  to  be  able  to  feel  pleasure  while  in  view  of  pain. 
He  will,  if  need  be,  sacrifice  everything  and  everybody  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  tastes,  but  of  these  tastes  the  most  note- 
•worthy  is  for  a  life  of  Epicurean  calm.  The  storms  which 
surround  the  course  of  the  aggressively  selfish  man  would  mar 
his  keenest  delights  ;  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  his  happiness 
dll  at  his  social  atmosphere  should  be  peaceful, — stirred  by  gentle 
•breezes,  but  never  agitated  by  tempests.  To  secure  this,  he 
must  be  pleasure-giving  as  well  as  pleasure-getting,  the  giving 
being,  indeed,  a  needful  preliminary  to  the  getting.  To  scatter 
gladness  among  others  is  not  more  truly  the  aim  of  the  benevolent 
man  than  it  is  of  the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  his  case  it  is  not  an  end,  but  simply 
a  means  to  the  supreme  end, — the  making  of  his  own  life 
•comfortable. 

The  man  who  is  not  only  selfish,  but  sensitive,  must  consider 
•others,  must  endeavour  to  make  himself  and  the  circumstances 
over  which  he  has  control  pleasant  to  them.  This  is  simply 
a  necessity  of  his  nature.  Pain  of  all  kinds  is  distasteful  to 
him,  and  as  his  finely-made  organism  compels  him  to  feel  the 
pain  which  he  sees,  he  must  needs  exclude  pain  from  his 
qoresence.  The  unjust  judge  of  the  parable  was  a  specimen  of 
"this  type,  though  an  imperfect  one.  When  the  woman  came 
with  her  pleading  again  and  again,  he  said, — “  I  will  grant  her 
request,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me.”  Her 
happiness  was  nothing  to  him,  until  it  was  brought  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  relation  to  his  own.  Had  he  been  a  more  typical 
•example  of  the  species,  he  would  not  have  waited  for  repeated 
■demands  ;  had  his  sensibilities  been  more  acute,  they  would  not 
have  needed  the  stimulus  of  importunity ;  he  would  have  seen 
and  foreseen  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  would  have  yielded 
graciously  to  the  first  and  least  pressing  request,  and  so  would 
have  won  a  rich  store  of  ungrudged  gratitude  and  humble 
affection.  For  in  these  matters  people  are,  perhaps  happily, 
•very  easily  deceived.  If  appearances  be  pleasant,  they  are  not 
•careful  to  look  for  an  unpleasant  reality  behind  them  ;  and  if 
they  get  kind  words  and  considerate  actions,  if,  indeed,  thev 
get  nothing  but  pleasant  common-places  of  courtesy  uttered 
•in  feeling  tones,  they  are  ready  to  give  their  hearts  away, 
■with  a  full  belief  that  there  is  a  heart  waiting  to  be  taken  in 
•exchange. 

Though  Hawthorne  did  not  elaborate  his  own  hint,  it  has 
been  elaborated  by  other  writers  of  fiction.  Charles  Dickens 
and  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  their  portraits  of  Harold  Skimpole 
and  M.  Delobelle,  have  done  justice  to  the  selfishness  which 
•cunningly  plays  the  part  of  the  grown-up  baby,  and  ingenuously 
casts  all  its  cares  upon  other  people ;  and  in  Tito  Melema, 
George  Eliot  has  given  us  a  subtle  and  veracious  study  of  the 
other  and  more  complex  type  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Tito 
is  an  admirable  embodiment  of  Hawthorne’s  thought.  An 
inferior  author  would  have  told  us  that  Tito  was  fascinating 
and  loveable,  but  the  value  of  George  Eliot’s  portraiture  lies  in 
the  subtle  manner  in  which  she  enables  us  to  feel  his  power,  and 


to  analyse  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was  evolved.  She  has 
shown  us  how  his  peculiar  attractiveness  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  his  peculiar  form  of  selfishness.  Absorbing  pleasure,  he 
must  needs  radiate  it,  and  his  mere  presence  brought  indefinable 
satisfaction.  The  account  of  the  early  days  of  Romola’s  love 
for  him  enables  us  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  this  gift,  and  to 
understand  something  which  is  almost  unsusceptible  of  ex¬ 
pression,  save  by  actual  representation.  The  nearness  of  such  a 
joyous,  joy-loving  nature  gave  to  Romola’s  life  a  light  and 
colour  it  had  never  possessed  before,  and  she  could  not  but  love 
him  who  had  glorified  her  world  for  her.  And  yet  “  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  was  over  it  all.”  She,  like  Baldassarre,  found  out 
the  truth,  when  the  finding  could  bring  only  pain.  She  found 
that  the  pleasure  he  gave,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  conscious  gift, 
was  given  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  reflex  action  upon  himself. 
He  was  glad  to  diffuse  delight,  because  it  made  his  world 
delightful.  He  could  not  keep  pain  away  for  ever,  but  he  would 
do  so  for  a  time ;  he  would  make  the  most  of  the  noon, 
and  ignore  the  inevitable  night.  When  brought  to  bay, 
his  selfishness  came  out  in  its  naked  repulsiveness;  and, 
unable  to  gain  any  new  delight  from  the  contemplation  of 
her  delight,  he  never  hesitated  to  purchase  safety  at  the 
price  of  her  pain. 

When  a  woman  like  Romola  is  attracted  by  a  man  like  Tito 
— and  attracted  she  surely  will  be,  if  he  cross  her  path — there  is 
a  tragedy  in  preparation.  The  veil  of  superficial  graciousness 
cannot  long  hide  from  some  eyes  the  features  behind.  A  reallyr 
great  nature  will  sooner  or  later  see  through  it,  and  then,  save 
for  the  strongest,  there  is  nothing  left  but  despairing  faithless¬ 
ness.  Smaller  souls — souls  like  Tessa — may  be  deluded  for 
ever,  and  in  their  delusion  will  be  happy  ;  but  for  Romola  and 
Baldassarre  there  is  a  great  blank  in  the  universe,  and  their  poor 
consolation  is  that  woe  has  brought  wisdom,  and  that  they  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  Hawthorne’s  paradox. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  AFFIRMATION  BILL. 

l_To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  proportion  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  who 
are  “  Liberal  ”  is  undoubtedly  a  small  one,  but  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  large  majority  of  that  minority  are  heartily  at 
one  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Spectator  of  last  Saturday, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  deep  religious  motive  iu  doing  plain, 
political  justice ;  and  further,  that  that  religious  motive  should 
be  all  the  deeper,  when  the  act  of  justice  involves  the  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  whose  views  on  several  subjects  are  personally 
odious. 

The  determination,  therefore,  of  the  Government  not  to  make 
the  Affirmation  Bill  retrospective,  though  probably  a  good  party 
move,  does  not  commend  itself  in  anyway  to  my  religious  sense 
of  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  very  essence  of  Liberalism  seems 
to  be  bound  up  in  this  question  of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  the 
mere  accidence  of  the  Northampton  electors’  choice  has  brought 
it  to  a  focus.  What  is  Liberalism,  unless  it  means  that  civil 
liberty  shall  not  be  conditional  upon  religious  belief?  What 
is  Liberalism,  if  it  attempts  to  fetter  constituencies  in  their 
freedom  of  election  ? 

Then,  too,  another  and  quite  distinct  consideration  influences 
me  in  giving  any  support  in  my  power  to  the  principle  of  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  and  that  is  the  usually  profane  character  of 
all  oaths.  Having  had  several  years’  experience  as  a  magistrate 
before  taking  Holy  Orders,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  in  twenty  of  the  oaths  taken  before  me  were 
prayers.  Putting  aside  all  cases  of  perjury— and  perjury  in 
alihi  cases  at  petty  sessions  is  very  common — what  can  be  a 
greater  insult  to  the  Deity  than  the  lip-smack  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  and  the  heedless  repetition  of  the  set  phrase  by  the 
tongue  of  the  average  policeman  or  gamekeeper  ?  If  “  So  help 
me,  God,”  is  not  a  prayer,  it  is  at  the  best  an  “idle  word,” 
for  which  the  utterer  will  have  to  give  account.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  tends  to  lessen  the  repeated  breaches  of  the 
Third  Commandment,  that  are,  alas  !  so  common  in  our  Courts, 
whether  of  petty  session  or  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
ought,  I  think,  to  receive  the  warm  support  of  a  religiously- 
minded  clergy. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Lichfield,  April  17 th.  J.  Charles  Cox. 


r 
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THE  REVERENCE  FOR  RANK  AND  WEALTH. 

LTo  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Out  of, — 

“  God  bless  the  Squire, 

And  all  his  rich  relations,” 

I  made  most  of  my  sermon  this  morning.  With  your  leave,  I 
should  like  now  to  make  a  letter  out  of  it.  I,  for  one— or,  since 
every  one  represents  a  class,  let  me  rather  say  we- — very  much 
like  to  have  “  our  betters  ”  to  look  up  to  ;  and  by  our  “betters,” 
we  mean  not  merely  men  of  more  merit  than  ourselves — how 
are  we  to  determine  that,  or  who  is  to  determine  it  for  us  ? — but 
those  who  by  birth,  office,  rank,  power,  yes,  and  riches  (a  very 
effective  form  of  power)  are  in  a  better,  that  is,  a  superior, 
position  to  our  own.  Why  should  a  man  honour  his  father  and 
mother?  Not,  surely,  for  his  judgment  as  to  their  better 
merits,  but  because  of  the  better  position  in  which  God’s  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  placed  them  towards  him,  because  towards  him  they 
are  so  largely  God’s  representatives.  Honour  God's  representatives 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  of 
all  the  Church  Catechism’s  instances  given  in  explanation  of  it. 
We  (my  class-fellows  and  T)  are  well  content  that  there  should 
be  superiors  and  inferiors,  were  it  but  that  without  them  the 
world,  to  use  Dr.  Johnson’s  phrase,  would  be  so  “  mighty  flat.” 
And  as  to  a  scale  of  superiority  according  to  men’s  personal 
merits, — what  are  personal  merits  p  It  is  no  merit  in  a  man  to 
have  been  born  of  a  great  family.  Is  it  an}r  more  a  merit  in 
him  to  have  been  born  with  great  talents?  Is  it  any  more  a 
merit  in  one  man  that  he  is  a  born  orator  or  a  born  poet  than  it 
was  sin  in  that  other  man,  whom  the  Disciples  inquired  about, 
that  he  had  been  born  blind  ?  And  in  like  manner,  as  to  great 
natural  energy  and  industry,  or,  in  women,  as  to  great  beauty- 
To  all  of  these  alike  applies  St.  Taul’s  question, — “  What  hast 
thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it 
it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?” 

“Honour  all  men.”  Yes,  for  all  are  God’s  representatives. 
Hut  St.  Peter  does  not  say,  honour  them  all  to  an  equal  extent. 
To  respect  a  working-man,  as  such,  is  very  well;  we  do  it,  and 
delight  in  doing  it.  But  to  respect  a  lord,  as  such,  is  equally 
well, — nay,  more  than  equally.  We  would  not  walk  into  a 
snail’s  shell  without  first  knocking  at  the  door,  any  more  than 
into  Windsor  Castle.  But  the  Castle  has  limits  larger  than 
those  of  the  shell.  And  manifold  damage  would  be  done  by 
cutting  up  the  Castle  into  snails’  shells.  The  mound  and  the 
mountain,  as  portions  of  the  entire  earth,  are  of  one  nature,  and 
scarce  differ  in  dimension.  Yet  it  is  a  long  look  upward  to  the 
mountain  from  the  mound. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  F.  W.  Harper. 

Selby  Vicarage,  Third  Sunday  after  Easter. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — Can  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hume  Elliot,  or  his  friend 
the  Wesleyan  minister,  tell  us  the  name  of  the  squire  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former’s  letter  to  you  dated  the  9th  inst.  ?  Was 
it  by  any  chance  Sir  Joseph  Bowley  ?  Sir  Joseph’s  biographer 
states  that  Lady  Bowley  introduced  pinking  and  eyelet-holing 
among  the  men  and  boys  in  the  village,  as  a  nice  evening 
employment,  and  had  the  lines, — 

“  Oh,  let  us  love  our  occupations  ! 

Bless  the  Squire,  and  his  relations  ; 

Live  upon  our  daily  rations, 

And  always  know  our  proper  stations,” 

set  to  music,  on  the  new  system,  for  them  to  sing  the  while. 
Surely  the  squire  in  question  must  have  been  Sir  Joseph 
Bowley,  or  else  the  young  Wesleyan  minister  was  cruelly  hoax¬ 
ing  your  correspondent. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  A. 


IRISH  EMIGRANTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  letter  in  this  week's  Spectator,  I  may 
say  that  lately  I  went  from  this  to  Moville,  in  one  of  the 
tenders,  with  500  emigrants  on  board,  and  can  testify  that  it  at 
least  was  a  “  thoroughly  cheerful  occasion.”  I  was  deeply 
interested,  and  watching  closely,  but  did  not  see  a  tear  shed, 
either  by  the  emigrants,  or  their  friends  assembled  to  see  them 
off.  I  felt  the  scene  sad  and  solemn,  but,  I  believe,  was  only 
joined  in  this  feeling  by  one  grey-headed  man,  who  was  saj'ing 
good-bye  to  some  of  his  family.  Instead  of  “  sorrowful  lamen¬ 
tations,”  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  hearty  cheers  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  I  heard  many  laughs  and  jests.— I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 
Londonderry,  April  \&th.  G riar an. 


BOOKS. 


MR.  FOOTMAN  ON  MODERN  UNBELIEF* 

This  is  perhaps  the  calmest,  the  most  courageous,  and  the 
steadiest  effort  to  look  modern  unbelief  in  the  face  which  we 
have  yet  had  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Inadequate,  of  course,  Mr.  Footman  knows  it  to  be.  The  limits 
of  two  lectures  of  this  kind  are  confessedly  inadequate  to  state 
fully  the  most  critical  points  either  of  the  unbelief  of  the  day, 
or  of  the  reasons  against  that  unbelief.  We  ourselves  should  have 
insisted  on  some  points  under  both  headings  as  of  primary 
importance  which  Mr.  Footman  has  ignored  altogether.  We- 
should  have  assigned  a  somewhat  different  proportion  of  value 
to  other  points.  But  differences  of  judgment  on  matters  of  this 
kind  are  absolutely  inevitable,  and  we  never  differ  with  Mr. 
Footman  without  feeling  that  his  judgment  may  be  weightier 
than  our  own.  There  is  in  his  little  book  a  steadiness  and  a 
resolution  to  see  the  worst  of  his  opponents’  case,  and  to  see  it 
without  hysterics  or  affected  horror,  which  gives  us  the  greatest 
confidence  in  his  judgment.  And  in  his  “reassuring  hints,’* 
though  he  omits  some  heads  on  which  we  should  have  laid 
great  stress,  and  insists  more  on  others  than  we  should  have 
insisted,  he  never  takes  a  weak  point,  or,  to  use  Sydney  Smith’s 
old  simile,  attempts  to  keep  out  the  Atlantic  by  trundling  his 
mop. 

In  noticing  this  book,  we  can  but  give,  first,  an  instance  of  the~ 
manly  and  vigorous  way  in  which  Mr.  Footman  faces  the  fact8 
of  unbelief,  then,  of  the  pertinence  and  thoughtfulness  with- 
which  he  meets  the  principles  of  that  unbelief;  and,  finally, 
say  something  of  points  of  the  case  which,  even  in  his  short 
review  of  the  subject,  we  wish  that  he  had  not  ignored.  It 
would  be  hard  to  sum  up  the  modern  argument  against  divine 
design  in  Creation,  we  think,  more  forcibly  than  Mr.  Footman 
manages  it  in  the  following  pages 

“  Do  you  not  think,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  evidence  in  nature, 
including  the  structure  of  our  human  frame,  of  design,  of  a  purpose  ? 
Were  not,  for  instance,  the  lungs  adapted  for  respiration  ?  No,  says 
Professor  Clifford,  in  a  popular  essay,  or  Sunday  lecture,  ‘  you  must 
distinguish,  you  must  not  argue  as  you  would  about  the  design  of  a 
corkscrew.  A  corkscrew  was  made  by  man  with  a  purpose  in  his 
mind.  No  one  made  our  lungs.  The  respiratory  apparatus  was 
adapted  to  its  purpose  by  natural  selection  (i.e.,  by  the  gradual  pre¬ 
servation  of  better  and  better  adaptations,  aud  the  killing  off  of  the 
worse  and  imperfect  adaptations).’  This  is  ‘  an  unconscious  adapta¬ 
tion.’  This  is  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  hundreds,  printed  and 
lying  on  the  drawing-room  tables  of  hundreds.  Not  only  so,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  in  the  twentieth  thousand  of  a  pamphlet  just  published,, 
points  out  that  in  his  opinion  the  argument  from  Design  does  not 
prove  the  creation  of  something  out  of  nothing,  because  all  you  have- 
is  the  adaptation  of  wbat  are  already  pre-existing  substances.  He 
quotes,  too,  in  this  same  paper  (twentieth  thousand)  from  a  man  who- 
did  much  to  popularise  materialism,  G.  H.  Lewes,  ‘  There  is  not  a 
single  known  organism  which  is  not  developed  out  of  simpler  forms. 
Before  it  can  attain  the  complex  structure  which  distinguishes  it, 
there  must  be  an  evolution  of  forms  which  distinguish  the  structures  - 
of  organisms  lower  down  in  the  series.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  plan 
which  prearranged  the  Organic  World,  nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  supreme  intelligence  than  this  inability  to  construct  an 
organ  at  once,  without  making  several  tentative  efforts.  Would 
there  be  a  chorus  of  applause  from  the  Institute  of  Architects  if  such 
profound  wisdom  a?  this  were  displayed  by  some  “  Great  Architect” 
of  houses  ’  ?  One  of  the  great  characteristics,  you  see,  of  our  modern 
unbelief  is  that  it  finds  for  itself  a  popular  voice  with  such  amazing 
rapidity.  Therein  lies  its  danger  to  men  for  our  time.  It  is  hardly 
out  of  the  lips  of  the  student  before  it  is  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude. 
The  philosophical  speculation,  especially  if  it  have  in  it  a  dash  of  an 
ironical  innuendo,  is  so  soon  thrown  in  as  a  ‘  new  light  ’  among  the- 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  crowd.  We  miss  no  small  part  of  the 
significance  of  the  situation,  if  we  ignore  this  most  striking  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  pace  at  which  the  sceptical,  the  atheistic,  the  anti- 
Christian  ideas  are  moving  from  class  to  class  in  this  one  generation. 
But  I  have  quoted  this  arraignment  by  Lewes  aud  Bradlaugh  of  the 
processes  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  not  only  becomes  it  seems  to  me  (cir¬ 
culated  as  it  is  by  tens  of  thousands)  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  deadly  of  the  weapons  of  Atheism,  but  because  it  leads  me  briefly 
to  notice  that  Pessimism  which  would  destroy  all  one’s  joy  in  the 
works  of  God,  and  in  the  old  tradition  that  the  earth  is  full  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord.  It  is  very  important  iu  this  respect  to  notice 
how  thoroughly  the  method  of  attack  is  changed  from  that  of  the 
Dt  istic  controversy  of  the  last  century.  Then  it  was  the  glorification 
of  Nature,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  argumeuts  for  the  need  of  a 
Revelation,  with  which  Christianity  was  assailed.  Now,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  depreciating  Nature,  and  finding  in  her  alleged  imperfections 
and  apparent  cruelties  an  argument  against  the  benevolence  or 
against  the  omnipotence  of  God.  Oae  is  reminded  of  the  assertion  of 
a  once  distinguished  lawyer,  circulated  in  a  widety-read  magazine 
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article  after  his  death,  that  there  was  so  much  pain  and  misery  in 
Nature,  that  if  he  knew  she  were  about  to  perish,  and  if,  by  lifting 
his  finger,  he  could  save  her  from  annihilation — he  would  not  lift  it. 
■One  is  reminded  of  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer  that  the  world  is 
the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that  annihilation  (almost  equiva¬ 
lent  to  tbe  Nirvana  of  Buddhism)  is  the  highest  end  of  man.  One  is 
reminded,  too,  of  a  more  popular  philosopher,  Hartmann,  who  deter¬ 
mines,  not  with  a  yawn  of  ennui,  but  philosophically,  that  existence  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  in  proportion  as  its  range  is  larger  and  yon  know  it 
more.  The  whole  constitution  of  the  world  (so  stupidly  does  it  work) 
would  be  an  unpardonable  crime,  did  it  issue  from  a  power  that  knew 
what  it  was  about,  which,  of  course,  upou  the  Materialistic  theory,  it 
does  not.  But  one  is  reminded,  still  more  forcibly,  of  that  tremen¬ 
dous  indictment  which  Mr.  Mill  (a  still  more  popular  philosopher) 
brings  against  Nature,  in  the  first  of  these  celebrated  and  widely- 
circulated  essays,  which  contain  the  explosive  shell  with  which  my 
Cambridge  friend  threatened  me  some  years  ago,  as  certain  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Christian  camp.  ‘In  sober  truth,’  says  Mill,  ‘nearly 
all  the  things  which  men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  one 
another,  are  Nature’s  every-day  performances.’  And  let  us 
remember,  this  short  but  trenchant  sentence  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  whole  paper.  In  short,  I  know  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature  a  more  tremendous  catalogue  of 
charges  against  Nature,  than  that  which  this  essay  contains.  It  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  preaching  to  undo  its  effects  on  men,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity.” 

Nor  do  we  think  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the  force  of  that 
statement  more  powerfully  and  wisely  than  Mr.  Footman  meets 
it,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  his  second  lecture  :  — 

“  The  thought  of  the  pain,  of  the  apparently  undeserved  and  hope¬ 
less  and  useless  suffering  of  which  this  earth  has  been  for  countless 
ages  the  theatre,  is  a  thought  which  generates  harassing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  questions,  as  to  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and  apart  from  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  Ood  in  Christ,  I  must  own  I  know  of  no  answer  to  those 
questions,  no  answer  which  even  hope  itself  can  seize  on  as  com¬ 
pletely  reassuring.  I  suppose  that  each  man  has  some  difficulty, 
some  thought  which  weighs  at  times  very  heavily,  and  which  he  feels 
is  too  heavy  to  be  rolled  off  without,  the  aid  of  the  Christ  who  has 
redeemed  him.  Such  a  difficulty,  such  a  heaviness  assails  my  own 
mind  at  times  when  I  think  of  the  indifference,  the  apparent  cruelty, 
•the  devouring  maw,  of  Nature’s  laws.  As  a  Christian,  indeed,  I  can 
afford  to  look  at  this  awful  thought  steadily  and  often.  Nay,  if  I 
want  words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  incubus  which  seems  to  lie 
upon  the  Universe,  and  which  suppresses  at  times  the  Hosannas  of 
rapture,  I  can  find  none  so  apt  as  those  of  the  great  Apostle,  when  he 
tells  us  that  ‘  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together 
in  pain  until  now.’  But  at  the  same  time,  I  must  candidly  avow 
that,  on  the  ground  of  ‘Natural  Theology,’ I  am  frequently  embar¬ 
rassed  as  I  think  of  the  problem  which  it  sometimes  ventures  to  solve, 
that  of  the  Character,  the  Nature,  and  the  Disposition  towards  the 
sentient  Creation  of  the  Eternal  God.  This  being  the  case,  I  shall 
revert  to  this  painful  and  difficult  matter  again,  in  the  second  division 
-of  this  paper,  in  which  I  shall  have  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
more  strictly  Christian  aspect  of  the  whole  subject.  In  the  few  re¬ 
marks  which  follow  here,  we  shall  try  to  offer  only  the  considerations 
which  Natural  Theology  seems  capable  of  affording  or  suggesting  on 
this  point  to  her  students.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  learn  from 
a  contemplation  and  study  of  Nature,  that  the  production  of  plea¬ 
sure,  or  of  the  pleasing  or  soothing  sensations  of  which  animal  life  is 
capable,  is  not  a  paramount  object  of  its  Author  and  Governor.  As 
things  are  now,  and  as  things  have  been  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them 
'back,  the  process  of  creation  and  of  development  seems  too  terrific  to 
permit  us  to  rest  in  what  I  may  venture  to  call  the  Hedonist  view  of 
God.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  that  Nature  indicates  that  the 
paramount  object  of  its  Creator  is  the  preservation  of  individual 
sensitive  existence,  except  fora  very  limited  period,  nor  even  that  of 
any  one  typo  or  species,  except  for  a  correspondingly  limited  period. 
If  no  being  can  be  called  good  in  whose  works  and  ways  one  or  other 
(or  both)  of  these  ends  cannot  be  discovered  as  their  final  cause,  then 
I  do  not  see  how  from  Nature  alone  you  can  say  that  God  is  good.  I 
apeak  with  great  diffidence,  with  great  deference,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
-see,  the  law  which  is  paramount,  and  the  furthest  reaching  in 
Nature,  is  the  one  which  combines  into  one  decree  these  two 
clauses:  ‘Be  fruitful  and  multiply — slay  and  eat.’  And  the 
main  object,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  construe  in  inadequate  language 
"the  apparent  object  of  an  Infinite  Mind  proclaimed  in  facts,  seems  to  be 
the  production,  through  sacrifice,  of  higher  life  out  of  the  death  of  the 
lower.  The  more  I  read  and  think  and  try  to  observe  of  ‘  Nature,’  the 
■more  deeply  does  this  view  of  God’s  work  in  Nature  seem  ingrained  in 
me.  This  may  at  first  seem  rather  a  melancholy  conclusion,  and  it 
certainly  does  add  a  sadness  often  to  my  daily  life,  even  to  my  daily 
meals,  but  it  adds,  too,  a  sacredness  to  them,  and  helps  me  to  find  an 
answer  to  my  friend  who  asked  as  we  sat  down  to  feast  together, 
‘  Why  should  this  act  of  all  others  be  made  religious  in  this  arbitrary 
way  by  “  grace  ?”  ’  If  then  this  be  the  teaching  of  Nature  as  to  the 
-end  of  its  Creator’s  work  in  her,  we  can  see  how  readily  she  lends 
herself  to  the  charge  or  the  suspicion  of  cruelty  or  indifference  to 
suffering, — especially  in  the  ears  of  those  who  go  to  Nature  with  a 
feeling  that  if  her  god  were  good  and  benevolent  there  would  be  no 
pain  inherent  in  her  system  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fully 
recognise  the  purpose  which,  as  I  have  said,  Nature  seems  to  lead 
us  to  infer  is  paramount  in  the  mind  of  her  Author,  we  shall  be  very 
■much  struck  with  the  immense  and  incalculable  amount  of  happiness 
which  prevails  in  the  sentient  creation  at  any  given  moment,  and 
-which  has  prevailed  upon  the  earth  through  countless  ages  of  pre¬ 
historic  times.  The  feeling  which  will  then  attend  our  contemplation 
■of  Nature  will  be  one  of  wonder  that  a  design  and  a  method  which, 
prior  to  experience,  we  should  have  said  must  be  attended  at  every 
turn  by  individual  suffering,  and  must  have  almost  excluded  pleasure 
from  the  universe,  should  yet  have  been  executed  in  a  manner  so 


wise  and  so  kind  as  to  have  filled  the  earth  with  such  a  vast  aggre¬ 
gate  of  pleased  and  enjoyable  existences.” 

Ike  difficulty  in  this  suggestion  is  not  to  understand  how 
pain  may  and  often  does  minister  to  the  higher  life  of  those 
who  unquestionably  have  a  higher  life  than  that  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  but  how  the  almost  intolerable  pain  of  creatures  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  no  such  higher  life  at  all,  and  which  suffer 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  even  admit  of  their  transmitting  a 
nature  annealed  by  endurance  to  their  posterity, — the  pain,  for 
instance,  of  the  giraffe  flying  through  the  desert  with  a  panther 
draining  its  life-blood  firmly  seated  on  his  back, — can  he  even  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  a  higher  purpose  at  all.  We  can  see  that  a  destructive 
instinct  does  answer  good  purposes  in  the  evolution  of  the  higher 
nature,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such 
an  instinct,  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  without  some  consequences 
which  are  purely  grievous,  such  as  the  long  agony  which  indi¬ 
vidual  creatures  may  suffer  iu  the  act  of  dyiog.  But  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  we  have  of  sacrifice  which  is  healing,  ennobling, 
tbe  very  highest  thing  we  can  conceive,  can  hardly  reconcile 
us  to  instances  of  lonely  animal  suffering  which  are  absolutely 
unknown  to  all  creatures  except  the  victim  itself,  and  which 
leave  no  moral  trace  in  the  universe  when  the  suffering  comes  to 
an  end.  Nevertheless,  it  may  he  fairly  said  that  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  have  of  the  immense  value  and  meaning  of  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  higher  planes  of  the  moral  world,  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  dogmatise  on  appearances  even  in  the  cases  where 
suffering  seems  to  answer  no  end  at  all.  Little  as  we  know  of 
the  ultimate  end  of  animal  life,  we  are  founding  an  argument 
on  our  ignorance  only,  when  we  assume  that  there  can  he  no 
after-life  for  the  lower  victims  of  innocent  suffering,  no  after¬ 
life  in  which  the  mere  endurance  of  great  suffering  may  answer 
some  considerable  purpose,  such  as  we  often  see  it  answer  in 
the  higher  world  of  human  consciousness.  A  priori,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  higher  and  more  sensitive  the  nature, 
the  worse  would  be  the  evil  of  suffering.  As  we  know  that 
this  is  false  in  the  case  of  man,  to  the  secrets  of  whose  nature 
we  have  a  real  access,  it  would  be  very  rash  to  assume  that 
iu  the  case  of  those  creatures  to  the  secrets  of  whose  nature  we 
have  no  real  access,  no  good  purpose  is  answered  by  the 
sufferings  they  undergo.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Footman’s  sug¬ 
gestion  puts  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Undoubtedly,  tbe 
first  purpose  of  tbe  Creator  has  not  been  the  production  of 
happiness,  hut  the  production  of  something  to  which  happiness 
is  quite  subordinate ;  and  only  those,  therefore,  who  can  assure 
themselves  that  the  production  of  happiness  is  the  only  legitim¬ 
ate  end  of  moi'al  action, — an  assumption  absolutely  contradict¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  Revelation, — are  in  a  position  to  arraign  the 
Universe  as  a  failure.  We  may  add  that  any  one  who  can  feel 
sure  of  such  a  doctrine  as  this  must  he  one  of  the  poorer 
thinkers  of  the  world,  and  not  worthy  of  much  intellectual 
respect. 

And  now  let  us  say  a  word  on  the  few  central  points  which,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Footman  has  ignored,  on  both  sides  of  the 
picture.  And  first,  we  think  he  has  laid  too  little  stress  on  the 
materialistic,  as  distinguished  from  the  agnostic,  view  of  Nature. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  two  views  are  inconsistent ;  that  you 
cannot  first  plead  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “  cause  ”  at  all, — 
that  “  cause  ”  is  an  illusion  of  the  mind,  and  can  mean  nothing 
but  “  invai-iable  antecedent,” — and  yet  appeal  to  the  primary 
physical  forces  of  the  universe  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  causes 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  which  appears  to  come  out 
of  them.  The  two  views  are  perfectly  inconsistent,  it  is  true. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  former  or  agnostic  view  is,  as  Mr. 
Footman  has  duly  perceived,  much  the  more  formidable  philo¬ 
sophical  form  of  doubt  of  the  two.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  for 
popular  purposes  far  tbe  less  effective  form  of  doubt.  A  truncated, 
inadequate  cause,— like  material  force,— is  much  more  intelligible 
to  the  popular  mind  than  Hume’s  agnostic  view  that  “  cause  ” 
is  an  illusion,  and  that  we  know  really  nothing  iu  the  world 
in  the  nature  of  causes  except  uniform  antecedents.  The  real 
explanation  of  creeds  like  Mr.  Bradlaug’n’s  and  those  of  the 
FreethiuTcer  is  not  Hume’s  philosophy,  hut  the  idolatry  of 
material  force,  the  picture  of  the  Universe  as  an  iron  chainwork 
of  physical  destiny  from  which  no  atom,  and  no  mind, — -mind  being 
assumed  to  be  nothing  but  an  inexplicable  backwater  of  atomic 
forces, — can  escape.  It  is  this  which  overawes  the  popularimagin- 
atiou.  It  is  this  which  drives  men  to  regard  themselves  as  mere 
puppets  in  the  hand  of  some  over-mastering  power  which,  though 
itself  unintelligent,  enslaves  the  intelligence  to  which  it  has 
unwittingly  given  birth.  It  is  not  science  as  a  thinker  like  Mill 
understood  science,  hut  science  as  the  ordinary  mechanician 
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■understands  it,  which  so  subdues  the  imagination  of  men  as  to 
charm  away  that  consciousness  of  true  inward  power  which, 
whether  it  be  exerted  or  not  exerted,  is  either  exerted  or 
not  exerted  at  their  own  discretion.  And  just  as  Mr.  Foot¬ 
man  has  more  or  less  ignored  the  fatalistic  side  of  the 
popular  materialism,  so  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  ignored  the 
true  antidote  to  it,  in  that  ineradicable  consciousness  of 
man’s  power  to  change  his  own  destiny  which  dispels  the 
dream  of  fatalistic  materialism,  and  shatters,  in  thousands  of 
millions  of  places  at  once,  the  iron  framework  of  the  Material¬ 
istic  as  well  as  of  the  Agnostic  creed.  Mr.  Footman  insists 
admirably  on  the  absolute  knowledge  of  personal  identity  as 
confuting  the  agnostic  philosophy  which  disowns  all  knowledge 
of  true  Being.  We  wish  he  had  insisted  also  on  our  equally 
unconquerable  belief  in  the  power  of  the  will  either  to  resist  or  not 
to  resist  the  solicitations  which  so  often  beset  us, — i.c.,  in  our 
power  to  make  our  destiny  other  than  we  actually  shall  make  it, 
and  in  our  former  power  to  have  made  our  destiny  other  than  we 
actually  have  made  it.  To  any  one  who  can  eradicate — as  some 
Necessitarians  fancy  that  they  have  eradicated — this  belief,  either 
the  agnostic  or  the  materialistic  fatalism  is,  of  course,  credible; 
to  him  who  owns  that  he  cannot  eradicate  it  without  weaving  a 
thread  of  positive  insanity  into  his  moral  life,  every  sort  of 
fatalism  and  every  kind  of  final  agnosticism  becomes  incredible. 
Dr.  Chalmers’s  idea  of  the  divine  cause  as  the  one  root  of  all- 
embracing  law — so  much  admired  by  Mr.  Footman— seems  to 
us  to  approach  dangerously  near  the  Pantheistic  fatalism  which 
philosophically  annihilates  man,  in  order  to  make  more  of  God. 
Another  very  strong  confutation  of  materialism  of  the  vulgar 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  unquestionable  facts  more  and  more 
thoroughly  verified  by  science  every  day,  as  Mr.  Gurney  and 
Mr.  Myers  are  proving,  which  show  that  intelligence  often  works, 
where  there  is  no  physical  organ  of  intelligence, — no  brain  and 
body  present  to  explain  it. 

Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Footman  might,  we  think,  with 
pi’ofit  have  enlarged  more  than  he  has  done,  is  the  strong  testi¬ 
mony  of  h  nman  language  to  an  origin  of  human  nature  in 
something  not  below,  hut  above  man.  If,  according  to  Hume 
and  the  sceptics  generally,  the  words  ‘  cause,’  *  duty,’  ‘  liberty,’ 

‘  effort,’  are  full  of  illusion — if  the  chief  duty  of  philosophy,  in 
fact,  be  to  explain  them  away,  and  show  how  much  less  they 
mean  than  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  mean — may  we  not 
fairly  ask  how,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable, 
words  grew  into  our  language  which  filled  it  with  a  mystery 
and  idealism  and  a  sense  of  the  supernatural,  for  which  there 
was  absolutely  no  ground, — why,  if  human  words  come  only  as 
the  stammering  utterances  of  animal  life  awakening  for  the  first 
time  to  its  own  powers,  and  groping  after  something  like 
rational  self-guidance,  they  embarrass  us  with  a  whole  heaven 
of  divine  obligation  and  a  whole  philosophy  of  inverted  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  which  there  is  no  basis  ?  It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  the  testimony  of  those  little  words  ‘why,’  ‘because,’ 
‘will,’  ‘must,’  ‘can,’  ‘ought,’  to  a  class  of  notions  which, 
if  they  represent  pure  illusions,  could  hardly  have  got  into  our 
minds  at  all,  is  decisive  as  against  the  philosophy  either  of  pure 
agnosticism  or  pure  fatalism.  These,  however,  are  mere  sug¬ 
gestions  of  central  points  which  we  think  Mr.  Footman  might 
have  improved  his  manly  and  thoughtful  survey  by  including 
within  his  range.  None  the  less,  we  recognise  gratefully  the 
vigour  and  candour  of  his  two  papers,  and  recommend  them 
to  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations  as  worthy  of  their  respect 
and  emulation. 

DIARIES  OF  PRINCESS  AMALIE  OF  SAXONY* 
Frequenters  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dresden  before  1870 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  figure  of  an  old  lady  who,  on 
most  nights  when  a  good  performance  was  given,  could  be  seen 
sitting  in  an  armchair  in  the  royal  box.  Occasional!}',  plays 
were  acted  that  bore  the  author's  name  of  “  A.  Serena,”  and  then 
spectators  would  send  friendly  glances  up  to  this  lady’s  seat ;  for 
she  was  none  other  than  Princess  Amalie  of  Saxony,  who,  under 
this  pseudonym,  wrote  a  series  of  comedies  and  dramas.  Many  of 
these  hold  their  own  to  this  day  on  the  boards  of  the  German 
stage,  while  five  were  ably  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  as  excellent  pictures  of  German  social  life,  and  yet 
another  six  were  translated  anonymously  some  years  after. 
And  good  pictures  of  German  life  they  are,  for  the  author, 
princess  though  she  was,  laid  the  scene  of  her  plays,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  higher  circles ;  and  she  certainly  caught  the 

*  -4us  deii  Mtmoiren  tiner  Fuvntentochter.  Edited  by  Robert  Waldmiiller. 
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tone,  reproduced  the  conditions,  the  modes  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  that  characterise  the  German  middle  class,  with  surprising 
fidelity.  On  the  death  of  this  princess,  there  were  found 
among  her  papers  twelve  large  volumes  of  journals,  kept 
from  her  childhood  till  shortly  before  her  death,  thus 
extending  over  nearly  seventy  years  of  the  most  painful, 
but  most  interesting  period  of  German  history.  By  per¬ 
mission  of  the  present  King  of  Saxony,  Robert  Waldmiiller, 
the  accomplished  poet  and  novelist,  has  been  allowed  to 
publish  extracts  from  these  diaries,  and  a  very  attractive 
book  they  form.  The  period  of  the  Napoleonic  disorders  in 
Europe  were  the  times  when  the  saying  is  more  than  commonly 
true,  that  “  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.”  We  know 
much  of  this  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  but  it  has  hitherto- 
been  little  given  to  us  to  know  how  the  prominent  sufferers  in 
the  drama  felt,  what  they  thought  and  experienced.  Here,  in 
the  diary  of  this  intelligent  Saxon  princess,  we  encounter  an 
often  laconic,  but  most  graphic  presentation.  Were  the  volume 
not  otherwise  interesting,  it  would  be  interesting  on  this  account 
alone.  But  it  abounds  in  attractive  features,  in  the  pictures  it 
gives  of  the  life  of  the  times  generally,  of  the  simplicity  mingled: 
with  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Saxon  Court.  Moreover,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  was  a  great  traveller;  she  visited  Italy  ten  times  as  guest 
of  her  sister,  married  to  Archduke  Leopold;  she  visited  Spain, 
to  stay  with  her  sister  Josepha,  Queen-Consort  of  Ferdinand 
VII. ;  she  came  in  contact  with  most  of  the  notabilities  of  her 
day,  and  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  names  gleam  across  her  pages, 
Goethe,  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  the  little  King  of  Rome, 
Louis  Napoleou,  Charles  X.,  three  Popes,  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
Nelson,  Metternich,  Washington  Irving,  Scribe,  and  many- 
more.  Indeed,  in  an  idle  moment,  the  Princess  once  amused1 
herself  with  summing-up  the  famous  people  she  had  known,  and: 
the  famous  people  she  had  visited  ;  the  former  number  amounted 
to  472,  and  the  latter  to  398. 

Princess  Amalie  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Max  of 
Saxony,  brother  to  the  childless  King  Anton,  whose  wife  became- 
a  mother  to  her  and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  when  an  early 
death  deprived  them  of  their  own.  Their  home  was  the  royal 
palace  at  Dresden,  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  Court  distinguished 
by  its  love  of  culture,  the  Princess  early  imbibed  that  taste  for 
music  and  literature  that  led  her  to  exercise  her  powers  in  both 
arts,  and  eventually  to  become  something  more  than  a  distin¬ 
guished  dilettante  in  one.  She  was  allowed  to  remain  unmarried, 
though  various  eligible  partis  were  offered  to  her.  She  did  not 
wish  to  share  the  fate  of  most  princesses,  and  enter  upon- 
marriage  without  love.  In  one  of  her  dramas,  with  evident 
reference  to  herself,  she  makes  a  princess  say  to  her  royal 
mother, — “  I  have  been  permitted  intimately  to  gaze  upon  the 
majesty  of  the  Throne  from  early  childhood,  and  it  can  neither 
tempt  nor  dazzle  me.”  Her  simple,  direct,  amiable  nature  is- 
further  reflected  in  another  passage  from  her  plays.  She  makes 
her  heroine  say  : — “  There  is  other  happiness  in  life  besides  that 
found  in  love.”  “  And  what  is  that  ?”  “  Pleasure  in  the  joys 

of  others.”  The  same  unadorned  straightforwardness  char¬ 
acterises  the  diary  of  the  Princess. 

Amid  the  wealth  of  material  contained  in  this  volume,  we  can 
only  dip  here  and  there.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  Prince- 
Max  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  have  his  children  inoculated. 
Princess  Amalie  narrates  how  they  were  kept  three  weeks  in- 
quarantine  in  a  separate  building,  their  parents  being  only 
allowed  to  speak  to  them  through  the  window.  The  operation- 
was  regarded  as  most  serious,  the  doctor  handsomely  remuner¬ 
ated,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  time,  a  memorial 
“  repos  ”  was  built  in  the  Park,  bearing  the  inscription, — “  Dis 
au  promeneur,  que  tu  n’existes  qu’en  memoire  de  l’inoculation 
heureuse,”  &c.  The  Princess  was  only  twelve  when  Napoleon 
occupied  Saxony  and  visited  Dresden.  With  heart  and  soul  she- 
was  attached  to  the  German  cause,  and  so  were  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  Herein  they  differed  from  their  Royal  uncle,  whose 
fidelity  to  Napoleon  was,  later  on,  to  cause  annoyance  to  his- 
family.  The  girl  notes  the  various  victories  of  the  Emperor  in¬ 
tones  of  despair  in  her  diary.  In  1809  she  had  to  fly  with  her 
family  from  their  capital,  the  first  of  several  such  sad  journeys 
that  they  were  forced  to  take  during  the  ensuing  years.  To  the- 
privations  they  then  suffered,  the  contact  they  had  with  common 
life,  the  Princess  ascribed  her  knowledge  of  conditions  outside- 
the  charmed  circle  of  a  Court.  Many  a  night  she  had  to  sleep- 
on  straw ;  on  the  first  occasion  they  were  thankful  to  get  shelter  in 
some  wretched  rooms,  and  to  sleep  upon  chairs.  During  the 
conference  of  potentates  held  at  Dresden  in  1812,  the  Princess. 
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frequently  saw  Napoleon.  Of  his  impatience  she  has  preserved 
a  characteristic  anecdote.  “  On  May  25th,”  she  writes,  “  boar¬ 
hunting  at  Moritzburg.  Napoleon  found  the  dejeuner  too  long, 
so  he  said  quite  suddenly,  ‘  Que  l’on  serve  le  dessert,’  which  was 
at  once  done,  so  that  the  roasts  were  never  brought  on,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  Aunt  Elizabeth.”  A  few  months  later,  the 
family  were  once  more  seeking  safety  in  flight,  suffering  much 
bodily  discomfort  and  yet  more  mental  torture  from  the  con¬ 
tradictory  and  disquieting  rumours  that  reached  them  from 
Saxony.  In  June,  1813,  they  were  back  in  their  beloved 
Dresden.  “  Heaven  grant  this  may  prove  my  last  flight 
journey !  ”  she  writes,  a  wish  not  to  be  fulfilled.  For  the  time 
being,  Napoleon  was  more  master  of  the  situation  than  ever.  He 
had  taken  up  his  temporary  abode  in  Dresden,  and  ruled  in 
autocratic  fashion.  At  his  State  banquets,  held  in  honour  of 
bis  victories,  he  insisted  on  the  presence  of  the  whole  Court,  the 
gentlemen  placed  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  ladies,  including 
the  Princess,  on  the  other  ;  all  obliged  to  stand  and  watch  the 
tyrant  dining.  Napoleon’s  day  was  kept  with  great  pomp. 
The  Princess  wonders  if  it  be  an  omen  that  the  firework  initials 
“  N.  and  M.  L.”  become  accidentally  extinguished  on  the  Elbe. 
Napoleon  himself  communicated  the  news  that  he  was  about  to 
wage  war  against  Austria  to  the  Princess  Theresa,  the  wife  of 
Prince  (afterwards  King)  Antony.  Very  characteristic  is  the 
story  of  how,  when  she  came  into  his  presence,  she  found  him 
standing  on  one  leg  and  kneeling  with  the  other  on  a  chair.  In 
nonchalant  fashion,  he  addressed  her  with  “LaPrincesse  Therese 
sera  fachee  contre  moi,  parceque  je  fais  le  guerre  a  sa  famille, 
mais  elle  doit  y  etre  accoutumce.”  “  On  ne  s’accoutume  pas  a 
ces  choses-la,”  replied  the  lady,  with  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  reply  scarcely  pleased  the  Emperor.  This  time  the 
children  of  Prince  Max  did  not  leave  Dresden,  and  Princess 
Amalie  became  acquainted  with  all  the  horrors  of  war  in  close 
proximity.  Of  the  misery  that  prevailed  in  the  city  she 
furnishes  a  touching  picture.  Dying  soldiers  were  to  be  met 
staggering  in  all  the  streets.  Even  the  royal  conservatories 
were  full  of  wounded.  Bread  ran  short,  the  captives  suffered 
the  pangs  of  starvation,  and  wherever  it  was  possible  they  would 
let  down  their  caps,  gloves,  or  whatever  else  they  could  turn 
into  bags,  and  solicit  alms  from  the  passers-by.  The  royal 
family  were  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  intelligence.  Not  till 
October  27th  did  they  hear  from  a  journeyman  that  Napoleon  had 
been  defeated  at  Leipzig,  and  even  then  the  news  was  so  mere 
a  rumour  that  they  dared  not  credit  it.  Once  again  the  family 
of  Prince  Max  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  nearly  two  years 
were  passed  by  them  in  Prague,  shunned  by  their  equals  as 
allies  of  the  French,  whom  in  fact  they  detested  as  cordially  as 
the  other  European  Sovereigns  did.  This  pained  the  Princess 
exceedingly.  On  learning  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris, 
she  notes, — “  If  only  he  has  not  set  them  some  trap.”  “  The 
peace  vexes  me,”  she  records  afterwards,  “  for  France  remains 
larger  than  before.”  When  Prague  illuminated  in  honour  of 
the  event,  she  writes : — “  It  was  a  splendid  spectacle,  but  it 
hurt  me,  so  that  I  left  the  windows.  All  are  glad,  for  all  there 
is  peace,  but  we  alone  are  pursued  and  shunned.”  She  wept  so 
much  for  the  fate  of  her  country  and  its  king,  her  uncle,  that  she 
injured  her  eyesight,  and  could  not  read  for  a  time,  and  scarcely 
write.  She  even  took  the  bold  step  of  inditing  a  private  letter 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  entreating  him  to  intercede  for  her 
beloved  uncle,  “  Helas  !”  she  says,  “  s’il  faudrait  une  victime, 
je  me  devouerais  volontiers  aux  malheurs  qui  menacent  ma 
famille,  pour  l’en  preserver.”  She  does  not  say,  and  probably 
she  did  not  know,  that  the  preservation  of  Saxony  after  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  chiefly  due  to  the  diplomacy  of 
Talleyrand.  Very  interesting  is  the  account  the  Princess  gives 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  with 
his  daughter,  after  Napoleon’s  abdication.  She  calls  it 
“terrible.”  “For  the  first  moment,  the  two  stood  opposite 
each  other  like  statues.  Then  the  little  one  began  to 
play  with  the  Emperor’s  sword,  upon  which  father  and 
daughter  wept.  After  the  peace  of  1814  the  family  continued 
to  live  their  quiet  domestic  existence,  writing  and  acting  plays 
and  operettas.  Various  marriages  of  the  younger  members 
brought  about  festivities ;  the  quaint  ceremonies  that  took  place 
are  recorded  by  the  Princess. 

Of  the  various  visits  paid  by  her,  that  to  the  Court 
of  Madrid  is  the  most  entertaining.  She  paints  most 
humorously  the  medley  of  etiquette  and  informality  that 
characterised  it.  Thus,  when  the  family  dined  en  famille,  “  the 
princesses  appear  in  the  deepest  negligee,  the  Infanta  gener¬ 


ally  with  her  hair  in  curl-papers  ;  no  one  waits  for  any  one  else, 
everybody  helps  himself  without  ceremony.”  By  way  of 
greeting,  the  members  of  the  family  only  address  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names.  “  When  many  of  them  come  into  the 
room  together,  this  sounds  like  some  litany,”  writes  Princess 
Amalie.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Court  appears  to  have  been 
touched  by  this  strange  mixture  of  ancient  formality  and  modern 
innovation,  and  the  taste  displayed  was  equally  bizarre  and 
confused.  The  aristocracy  cared  only  to  witness  translations 
from  French  melodramas;  Calderon  was  played  solely  to  an 
audience  of  workpeople.  Grotesquerie  in  every  shape  and  form 
was  eagerly  cultivated  by  the  better  classes,  with  some  strange 
results.  Thus  the  Princess  tells  of  a  house  that  was  built  in 
the  Chinese  style ;  an  obelisk  stood  in  front  of  it,  upon  the 
roof  sat  a  statue  of  Dante,  the  principal  salon  was  painted 
like  the  inside  of  a  ship,  the  bed  was  an  organ  that  played  when 
lain  on,  and  so  forth. 

In  1850,  after  a  happy  and  varied  life,  divided  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  friends,  the  Princess  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
eyesight.  An  operation  partially  restored  it,  but  she  had  to 
save  her  vision,  and  the  entries  in  her  diary  become  scantier.  The 
war  of  1870  broke  her  heart.  She  had  lived  to  see  another 
Napoleonic  war  against  Germany ;  she  remembered  too  vividly 
the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  first ;  she  could  not  share  the 
Army’s  hopes  of  victory.  On  September  18th  she  was  gathered' 
to  her  fathers. 


SIMCOX’S  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE* 

A  dozen  years  ago  a  good  history  of  Latin  literature  was  one- 
of  the  most  marked  desiderata  of  the  student.  There  was  no 
work  even  professing  to  give  a  complete  survey  of  the  subject 
which  showed  any  considerable  literary  power,  or  which  could 
claim  to  be  at  all  abreast  of  the  best  current  knowledge.  Since 
that  time,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  fill  the  gap.. 
Teuffel’s  history  has  been  translated  with  fidelity,  if  not  with 
elegance,  by  Dr.  Wagner;  but  invaluable  as  Teuffel’s  work  is 
for  its  conscientious  and  laborious  collection  of  facts  and  refer¬ 
ences,  there  is  probabty  no  Englishman  living  who  has  read  it 
through,  or  who  would  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  doing  so. 
Mi-.  Cruttwell  has  published  a  careful  and  scholarly  work,  and) 
Dr.  Schmitz  a  not  less  scholarly  but  slighter  sketch,  which  are- 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  classes  of  readers  for 
which  they  are  severally  intended.  But  still,  there  was 
room  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stand-point,  and  Mr.  Simcox  was  warranted  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  his  labour  would  not  be  wasted,  if  he  once  more- 
took  up  the  theme.  His  work  is,  indeed,  its  own  justification. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  should  be  the  limit  assigned  to 
a  history  of  Latin  literature.  If  we  include  all  the  literature- 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  we  run  out  into  the  infinite  (as- 
Aristotle  has  it),  and  find  ourselves  committing  trespass  on 
many  an  alien  field.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  limit  it  to  the 
classical  literature  commonly  studied  in  our  schools  and  college?,, 
we  exclude  not  a  little  that  is  of  great  importance,  both  for  the 
history  of  human  thought,  and  also  for  the  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  literature  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Simcox  has  hit  the  happy 
mean  in  the  line  which  he  has  drawn  at  Boethius.  He  is  thus- 
enabled  to  trace  the  literature  of  Rome,  not  only  through  its- 
stages  of  development  and  decay,  but  also  in  its  temporary- 
revival  with  fresh  vigour,  after  a  period  of  barrenness  ;  and  to 
show  his  readers  how  the  old  forms  were  remodelled  to  express 
the  new  thought  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  Thus  not  only 
Fronto  and  Gellius,but  also  Jerome  and  Augustine  are  brought 
within  his  view,  and  he  does  not  pause  until  the  feeble  productions 
of  writers  like  Eunodius  and  Maximianus  have  made  it  plain 
that  “  it  was  time  that  Latin  literature  should  retire  into  the 
cloister,  that  Latin  civilisation  should  become  a  memory.” 
Over  all  this  wide  expanse  Mr.  Simcox  guides  us  with  the 
firm  step  of  one  to  whom  the  ground  is  really  familiar.  It  is 
quite  refreshing,  in  these  days,  when  the  claims  of  many  forms 
of  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rival  urgency  of  science,  are 
so  distracting,  and  when  we  have  to  be  content  too  often  either 
with  second-hand  compilations  or  with  the  monographs  of 
specialists,  to  find  an  author  who  has  plainly  read  largely  for 
himself,  and  who  is  giving  us  his  own  fresh  impressions.  His 
knowledge  is,  of  course,  more  complete  in  some  departments 
than  in  others,  and  there  are  some  striking  instances  of 
inequality  of  treatment,  of  which  the  writer  is  himself  not  un- 
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conscious.  There  is  also  one  serious  fault,  which  a  critic  cannot 
leave  unnoticed,  and  which  may  as  well  he  disposed  of,  before 
we  pass  to  the  pleasanter  and  not  less  imperative  function  of 
appreciation.  Mr.  Simcox  professes  to  have  written  in  order 
“  to  do  something  towards  making  Latin  literature  intelligible 
and  interesting  as  a  whole  to  the  cultivated  laity  who  might 
like  to  realise  its  literary  worth,  whether  they  read  Latin  or  no.” 
He  has,  therefore,  avoided  all  parade  of  learning,  and  page  after 
page  is  to  be  found  unadorned  with  a  single  reference.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  student,  he  has  prefixed  to  each  volume  chronologi¬ 
cal  tables,  giving  the  dates  of  all  important  writers,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contemporary  events,  with  remarks  appended  as  to  the  best 
MSS.  and  editions.  This  only  supplies  to  a  very  small  extent  the 
means  for  verifying  statements  made  in  the  text.  But  it  is  a  more 
serious  fault  that  the  tables  have  been  revised  with  such  great 
and,  considering  the  available  sulsidia,  such  surprising  care¬ 
lessness,  and  the  information  given  is  so  capriciously  dis¬ 
tributed,  that  they  often  prove  most  untrustworthy  guides. 
The  date  of  Cicero’s  study  at  Rome  under  Molon  (here  called 
Apollonius  Molon,  which,  if  we  may  trust  Strabo,  is  the  name 
cf  “  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one  ”),  is  not  that 
accepted  by  the  best  authorities  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  Cicero  wrote  “  four  books  on  rhetoric,  of  which 
the  two  now  extant  (Re  Inventione)  form  part.”  Ho  remark  is 
made  as  to  editions  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Horace ;  for 
Livy  the  studeut  is  sent  only  to  Drakenborcli,  which,  with  all 
its  merit,  is  far  inferior  in  its  text  to  Madvig,  and  for  practical 
use  to  Weissenborn,  pronounced,  by  no  incompetent  judge,  one 
cf  the  best  editions  of  any  classic.  For  Ovid,  Burmann  is 
named,  with  Merkel  for  the  text ;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of 
Riese,  of  Haupt  for  the  Metamorphoses,  or  Palmer  for  the 
Heroides.  For  Propertius,  again,  no  edition  is  named,  though 
Hertzberg’s  edition  is  a  perfect  mine  of  learning;  Paley’s  is  an 
-excellent  book,  and  Palmer’s  one  of  the  most  brilliant  con¬ 
tributions  to  contemporary  scholarship.  Umpfenbach’s 
Terence  is  ignored ;  and  so  is  all  the  work  of  Baehrens. 
■One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  German  Latinists,  selected 
as  successor  to  Ritschl  at  Leipzig,  appears  under  three 
■different  forms.  Ritter’s  edition  of  Tacitus  of  1864,  and 
Schaefer’s  of  Pliny’s  Letters  of  1868,  are  unlike  unknown  to  us. 
Nothing  is  said  of  Studemund’s  Gains,  or  of  Hertz’s  Gellius. 
Under  A.D.  416  we  have  the  enigmatical  statement,  “  Ousius 
dedicates  his  Rivellas  :  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1871,”  of  which  we 
cannot  offer  even  a  conjectural  interpretation.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  They  leave  an  impression  of  carelessness, 
which,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  text 
to  confirm,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  corrected  in  a  second 
edition.  A  gentle  protest  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  against  the 
■undue  neglect  of  the  linguistic  side  of  the  literature.  A  reader 
would  hardly  gather  from  Mr.  Simcox’s  page3  that  Virgil  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  in  words  to  be  found  in 
•any  literature.  He  would  certainly  learn  nothing  of  the 
idiomatic  vigour  of  Plautus,  or  the  fresh  and  tender  grace  of 
Catullus  at  his  best;  nor  would  he  suspect,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  what  a  queer,  mongrel  diction  it  is  that  in  Apuleius 
has  to  pass  for  Latin.  We  may  note  in  passing,  too,  that 
nothing  is  said  of  Quintus  Curtius,  of  Columella,  or  of  Celsus, 
all  three  writers  quite  as  much  deserving  mention  as  many  who 
are  fully  discussed.  But  when  all  deductions  have  been  made 
for  occasional  slips  and  for  inequalities  of  treatment,  the  book 
remains  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  patient  and  intelligent  work, 
and  a  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  literature.  Mr.  Simcox 
strikes  us,  indeed,  as  somewhat  less  happy  in  his  treatment  of 
poets  than  he  is  when  dealing  with  prose  writers.  In  his  desire 
to  avoid  the  sin  of  gushing  enthusiasm,  he  appears  to  have 
-occasionally  forgotten  that  the  duty  of  a  critic  is  quite  as  much 
to  teach  us  what  to  admire,  as  what  to  censure.  Thus  he  gives 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  argument  of  the  great  poem  of  Lucretius, 
and  points  out  with  great  acuteness  its  weak  points  as  well  as 
its  strong  ones.  He  says,  very  justly  : — 

“The  six  books  on  the  Nature  of  Tilings  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  always  received,  as  a  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  earnest 
contribution  to  the  formation  of  opinion;  it  (sicj  is  quite  as  able,  os 
interesting,  and  as  telling,  as  many  of  the  great  books  of  the 
•eighteenth  century,  which,  eighteen  hundred  years  hence,  are  likely 
to  seem  as  preposterously  incompatible  with  true  knowledge  as 

Lucretius  seems  now . As  a  thinker,  Lucretius  ranks  with 

men  like  Vico,  rather  than  with  men  like  llousseau  or  Montesquieu  ; 
he  gathers  up  much  of  the  thought  of  the  past,  he  anticipates  much 
■of  the  thought  of  the  future,  but  he  is  not  a  leader  or  director  of  the 
thought  of  his  own  times.” 

True  enough,  but  is  it  for  this  that  Mrs.  Browning  calls  him 


“  chief  poet  of  the  Tiber  side,  by  grace  of  God,”  for  this  that 
Niebuhr  ranked  him  higher  than  Virgil,  for  this  that  Goethe 
expresses  for  him  an  almost  unbounded  admiration  ?  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Mr.  Simcox's  two-and-twenty  pages  will  leave  a 
reader  who  comes  fresh  to  the  subject  utterly  unable  to  imagine 
any  reason  why  Lucretius  is  accounted  a  poet  at  all,  except 
that  he  had  a  certain  power  and  flow  of  versification.  Catullus 
comes  off  no  better;  there  are  some  remarks,  just  enough 
in  themselves,  on  some  of  his  weaker  points,  but  what  we  com¬ 
plain  of  is  that  no  one  would  imagine  after  reading  Mr.  Simcox’s 
criticisms  that  the  poet  so  dealt  with  was  simply  the  most  tender 
and  passionate  master  of  song  between  Sappho  and  Burns  or 
Beranger.  The  inadequacy  of  the  treatment  here  given  to  these 
two  poets  will  seem  all  the  more  painful  to  any  reader  who 
has  in  his  memory  Professor  Sellar’s  sober  but  still  most 
sympathetic  studies.  Virgil  and  Horace  receive,  the  former 
perhaps  a  little  less,  the  latter  a  little  more  than  justice;  but 
Mr.  Simcox  seems  nowhere  quite  so  much  at  home  as  among 
the  poets  of  the  Silver  Age.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  his  own  style,  often  epigrammatic,  and  invariably  thought¬ 
ful,  but  not  always  either  easy  or  clear,  has  been  tinged  by  his 
study  of  writers  who,  whatever  their  faults,  are  always  pointed 
and  ingenious.  There  is  a  completeness  of  appreciation,  not  only 
of  Martial  and  J uvenal,  but  also  of  Petronius  and  of  both  the 
Plinies,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  case  of  some  earlier  and 
greater  writers.  His  treatment  of  Statius  necessarily  suffers 
by  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Professor  Church’s  admirable 
essay.  But  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice 
to  criticise  the  criticisms  passed,  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  fm 
some  scores  of  writers.  Let  it  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Simcox’s  two  volumes  contain  a  history  of  the  best  thought  of 
men,  as  expressed,  for  little  short  of  a  thousand  years,  in  the 
Latin  language,  such  as  has  not  hitherto  been  accessible  to  the 
English  reader.  The  form  in  which  that  thought  has  been 
expressed  has  been  sometimes  insufficiently  appreciated,  or,  at 
any  rate,  imperfectly  interpreted  to  the  reader-.  But  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  has  been  reproduced  with  a  diligence,  accuracy,  and 
intelligence  which  call  for  warm  recognition  at  the  hands  of  all 
who  know  how  to  value  honest  work. 


MR.  GEORGE  MACDONALD’S  LATEST  BOOKS* 
Mn.  George  MacDonald  is  as  prolific  and,  within  what  is  now 
a  well-ascertained  orbit,  as  versatile  as  ever.  The  first  of  these 
volumes  is  a  collection  of  very  miscellaneous  papers,  some 
critical,  some  didactic,  and  one  or  two  of  a  kind  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  name ;  while  the  second  is  one  of  those  works 
of  pure  imagination,  intended  primarily  for  children,  but  not 
less  interesting  for  adult  readers,  in  which  perhaps,  more  than 
in  any  other  class  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  books,  the  bright,  con- 
sumnate  flower  of  his  peculiar  genius  blooms  most  fully  and 
flawlessly.  Like  most  writers  who  in  their  work  accentuate 
rather  than  disguise  a  well-marked  individuality,  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  in  his  time  encountered  a  good  many  hostile  critics,  and  it 
seems  rather  a  pity  that  he  should  to  so  great  an  extent  have 
given  the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme,  by  the  singularly 
unhappy  title  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  volume  of  essays. 
The  word  “  orts,”  though  it  appears  with  tolerable  frequency 
in  the  English  literature  of  about  three  centuries  ago,  has,  save 
in  certain  districts,  become  entirely  obsolete,  so  much  so,  that 
two  writers  whose  names  are  known  to  all  cultivated  readers 
have  expressed  to  the  present  reviewer  their  entire  ignorance  of 
its  meaning.  Such  prominent  use  of  a  word  of  this  character 
is  always  open  to  objection,  on  the  ground  of  obscurity  or 
affectation  ;  but  the  objection  may  fairly  be  set  aside,  in  cases 
where  the  word  in  question  has  special  force  or  appropriateness. 
Here  it  has  neither.  By  “  orts,”  we  understand  uot  merely 
fragments,  but  worthless  fragments,— indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  while  the  word  sometimes  lose3  its  significance  of  frag¬ 
mentariness,  as  in  the  cases  where  it  i3  used  for  the  lifeless 
remains  of  the  dead,  it  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  loses  its 
significance  of  worthlessness,  and  perhaps  the  substantive 
“  refuse  ”  may  be  considered  its  true  modem  synonym.  Mr. 
MacDonald  confesses  that  he  himself  has  had  a  doubt  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  title,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
doubt  did  not  arise  until  it  had  been  printed  through  the 
volume. 

This,  however,  is  comparatively  a  trifle,  and  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  author -than  to  his  readers,  who  do  not  care 

*  Orts.  By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  Princess  and  Cardie.  By  tlie  Same.  London  :  Ciiatto  and  Windus. 
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much  what  a  book  may  be  called,  so  long  as  it  is  worth  perusal; 
and,  provokingly  unequal  as  Mr.  MacDonald  is,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  pr’oduce  a  work  of  which  this  at  least 
could  not  be  said.  The  Orts  which  are  gathered  together 
between  the  boards  of  the  volume  are  so  varied  in  character 
that  it  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  them  in  mass,  for  though 
they  lie  together,  they  do  not  amalgamate,  and  have  no  unity, 
apart  from  that  which  necessarily  belongs  to  all  the  utterances 
of  any  single  mind.  We  do  not  share  the  prevalent  feeling 
against  the  republication  of  magazine  articles  in  book  form,  for 
whatever  is  really  worth  reading  once  is  worth  reading  twice ; 
but  we  do  think  that  in  making  such  collections  care  should 
be  taken  that  either  in  substance,  in  form,  or  in  both,  the  col¬ 
lected  papers  should  have  something  of  a  common  character,  and 
should  not  present  the  appearance  of  a  mere  olla  podrida.  This 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  compilation  of  Orts,  and  to  it 
must  be  attributed  the  necessarily  desultory  character  of  our 
remarks  upon  it. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  volume  is  given  to  two  articles 
which  have  been  reprinted,  if  we  remember  rightly,  from  the 
British  Quarterly  Review.  One  deals  with  “  The  Imagination, 
its  Functions  and  its  Culture;”  and  the  other,  entitled,  “A 
Sketch  of  Individual  Development,”  will  be  remembered  by 
many  readers  as  a  remarkably  interesting  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  faculty  described  in  the  preceding  paper 
may  be  utilised  for  the  highest  spiritual  jmrposes.  In  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  analysis  of  the  essential  character  of  imagination 
there  is  both  subtlety  and  solidity  of  treatment;  and  thoughtful 
young  readers  in  particular  can  hardly  fail  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  of  permanent  value  from  the  writer’s  exposition  of  the 
function  of  imagination  in  those  regions  where  they  have 
not  been  wont  •  to  suspect  its  presence.  Still,  as  a  whole,  this 
essay  travels  over  familiar  and  well-trodden  paths  of  thought, 
and,  though  it  contains  passages  written  in  its  author’s  best 
and  most  characteristic  manner,  is,  we  think,  less  noteworthy 
than  the  study  which  follows  it.  “  A  Sketch  of  Individual 
Development  ”  is  full  of  fine  snggestiou  and  mental  stimulus, 
and  the  only  limitation  of  its  practical  worth — a  limitation  which 
was  perhaps  unavoidable,  save  by  an  alteration  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  paper — lies  in  the  fact  that  the  imaginary  person 
whose  mental  and  spiritual  history  is  sketched  with  such 
masterly  veracity  of  insight  does  not  represent  an  ordinary,  but 
an  exceptionally  fine  type  of  human  nature,  resembling  less  the 
Smith  or  Jones  of  common  life  than  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  own  .Robert  Falconer.  We  mention  this  merely 
as  a  hypothetical  objection,  for  possibly  a  sufficient  answer  to  it 
might  be  found  in  the  plea  that  only  in  the  more  complex  and 
finely  strung  natures  do  the  successive  stages  of  typical  human 
development  present  and  differentiate  themselves  with  sufficient 
distinctness  for  recognisable  portraiture,  and  that  in  all  regions 
of  study  we  best  understand  the  ordinary  individual  when  we 
have  previously  familiarised  ourselves  with  the  ideal  type.  The 
early  portion  of  the  paper,  which  deals  with  the  dawn  and 
growth  of  consciousness,  is  specially  beautiful,  but  indeed  there 
is  no  part  of  this  thoughtful  paper  that  will  not  repay  the  study 
of  those  whose  own  “  individual  development  ”  is  sufficiently- 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  it.  Only  at  one  point  of 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  imaginary  biography  do  we  find  ourselves 
doubting  the  inevitableness  of  a  recorded  stage  in  his  hero’s 
spiritual  progress.  He  writes  : — • 

“And  now,  probably  at  school,  or  in  the  first  months  of  his  college 
life,  a  new  phase  of  experience  begins.  He  has  wandered  over  the 
border  of  what  is  commonly  called  science,  and  the  marvel  of  facts 
multitudinous,  strung  upon  the  golden  threads  of  law,  has  laid  hold 
upon  him.  His  intellect  is  seized  and  possessed  by  a  new  spirit.  For 
a  time,  knowledge  is  pride  ;  the  mere  consciousness  of  knowing  is  the 
reward  of  its  labour ;  the  ever  recurring,  ever  passing  contact  of  mind 
with  a  new  fact  is  a  joy  full  of  excitement,  and  promises  an  endless 
delight.  But  ever  the  thing  that  is  known  sinks  into  insignificance, 
save  as  a  step  of  the  endless  stair  on  which  he  is  climbing,  whither 
he  knows  not ;  the  unknown  draws  him,  the  new  fact  touches  his  mind, 
flames  up  in  the  contact,  and  drops  dark,  a  mero  fact,  on  the  heap 
below.  Even  the  grandeur  of  law  as  law,  so  far  from  adding  fresh 
consciousness  to  his  life,  causes  it  no  small  suffering  and  loss.  For 
at  the  entrance  of  Science,  nobly  and  gracefully  as  she  bears  herself, 
young  Poetry  shrinks  back,  startled,  dismayed.  Poetry  is  true  as 
Science,  and  Science  holy  as  Poetry  ;  but  young  Poetry  is  timid,  and 
Science  is  fearless,  and  bears  with  her  a  colder  atmosphere  than  the 
other  has  yet  learned  to  brave.  It  is  not  that  Madam  Science  shows 
any  antagonism  to  Lady  Poetry  ;  but  the  atmosphere  and  plane  on 
which  alone  they  can  meet  and  understand  one  another  is  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  sage,  not  of  the  boy.” 

We  differ  with  hesitation  from  Mr.  MacDonald,  but  this  un¬ 
qualified  assertion  concerning  “  the  boy  ”  seems  to  us  rather  too 


large  a  generalisation.  We  feel  inclined  to  ask,  “  What  boy  p  ” 
and  to  answer,  Certainly  not  the  boy  of  the  quick.  imaginative 
sensibilities  which  in  preceding  pages  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
described  as  the  inheritance  of  his  hero  P”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  question  whether  in  such  or  such  a  person  Science  shall  or 
shall  not  expel  Poetry  does  not  seem  susceptible  of  being 
answered  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  years,  but  depends 
upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  qualities  which  may 
be  very  early  developed,  or  may  remain  undeveloped  to  the 
close  of  life.  Just  as  physical  cold  may  be  long  resisted  by  the- 
man  who  has  made  himself  thoroughly  warm  before  exposing 
himself  to  the  sharp  frost  or  the  piercing  wind,  so  the  chilling- 
influences  of  the  mere  dead  facts  or  mechanical  laws  of  scicnce- 
may  be  successfully  repelled  even  by  a  boy  who  is  protected  by 
the  warmth  of  imaginative  apprehension ;  and,  to  carry  the 
figure  still  further,  we  might  even  say  that  just  as  there  is  no 
more  grateful  glow  of  animal  heat  than  that  caused  by  long 
conflict  with  a  cutting  north-easter,  so  there  is  nothing  more 
vivifying  to  an  imagination  that  is  really  alive  than  a  turn  out 
of  doors  into  the  dry,  keen,  bracing  air  of  science.  This,  indeed,, 
is  the  recorded  experience  of  many,  and  to  mention  only  one- 
name  by  way  of  example,  it  is  clear  from  the  recently  published 
record  of  the  early  years  of  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  that 
he,  as  a  youth,  found  even  in  what  will  seem  to  most  people  the 
arid  desert  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics  both  nutriment  and 
stimulus  for  his  imaginative  nature. 

The  elaborate  study  upon  which  we  have  only  been  able  to- 
make  one  brief  comment  is  followed  by  three  very  interesting 
essays  on  Shakespearian  topics,  which  must  perforce  be  treated 
with  similar  brevity.  The  first,  “  St.  George’s  Day,  1564,”  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  character  and  mind  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  made  manifest  in  his  life  and  works  ;  the  scope  of  the 
second  is  made  sufficiently  apparent  by  its  title,  “  The  Art  of 
Shakespeare,  as  Revealed  by  Himself;”  and  the  third,  “  The 
Elder  Hamlet,”  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  murdered  king,  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  from  suggestions  found  in  the  utterances  of 
his  disembodied  spirit.  Much  in  these  papers  will  be  familiar 
to  hearers  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  spoken  lectures,  but  much  more- 
is,  we  think,  entirely  new ;  and  in  the  new  portion,  as  well  as  in 
the  old,  will  be  found  a  large  mass  of  acute  and  illuminating 
criticism  and  comment,  with  here  and  there  a  passage  which  we 
cannot  but  think  strained  and  fanciful.  When,  for  example,, 
there  are  so  many  obvious  and  unmistakeable  proofs  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  what  could  possibly  seem 
more  far-fetched  than  the  following? — 

“Macbeth  on  his  way  to  murder  Duncan  says, — - 

‘  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
Which  now  suits  with  it.’ 

What  is  meant  by  the  last  two  lines  ?  It  seems  to  ns  to  be  just 
another  form  of  the  words,  ‘  For  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall 
not  be  revealed ;  neither  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known.  Therefore 
whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in  the  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the 
light;  and  that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops.’  ” 

It  may  seem  rather  unfair  to  quote  only  passages  to  which: 
we  take  exception;  but  they  seem  to  stand  out  more 
prominently,  in  virtue  of  their  very  infrequency,  and  were  we 
to  discourse  upon  the  many  things  in  these  papers  which  strike- 
us  as  specially  true  or  beautiful,  we  should  be  puzzled  where  to 
begin  and  where  to  stop.  Of  the  remaining  essays  iu  the 
volume,  some  are  mere  specimens  of  magazine  paddiDg, — good 
of  its  kind,  but  still  padding,  and  hardly  deserving  preserva¬ 
tion.  From  this  criticism  we  must,  however,  except  a  reported 
lecture  on  “Wordsworth’s  Poetry,”  which  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  Wordsworth’s  treatment  of  Nature — or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  with  Nature’s  treatment  of  him — and 
an  admirable  exposition  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  Christ, nas  Ere,  which  is  interesting,  not  merely 
as  an  interpretation  of  one  poem,  hut  as  an  aid  to  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  poet’s  general  method.  Of  the  two  noble  dis¬ 
courses  which  find  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  we  need  say  no 
more  than  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  author  of  that  collection  of 
Unspoken  Sermons  which  has  been  to  many  readers  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  of  books. 

Of  The  Princess  and  Curdle  we  have  left  ourselves  little- 
space  in  which  to  speak  ;  but,  happily,  Mr.  MacDonald’s  genius 
as  an  imaginative  tale-teller  for  children  has  been  so  widely 
recognised,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to> 
announce  the  appearance  of  a  new  fairy-story  from  his  pen. 
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Cardie  is  not  unknown  to  the  author’s  juvenile  friends;  he  is 
already  one  o£  their  heroes,  and  this  story  is  the  record  of  how 
he  encountered  enemies  almost  more  dangerous  than  his  old 
foes,  the  goblins.  The  incident  of  the  pigeon  which  has  been 
wounded  by  Curdie’s  arrow,  and  which  serves  to  restore  him  to 
his  better  self,  is  beautifully  told ;  and  all  Curdie’s  interviews 
with  the  wonderful  great-grandmother  of  the  princess,  who  con¬ 
stitutes  herself  his  “  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  are  not 
only  charming,  but  full  of  subtly-conveyed  spiritual  teaching. 
In  place  of  comment,  which  would  at  the  best  be  ineffective  and 
expatiatory,  we  extract  one  of  the  few  quotable  passages  in  the 
story.  It  comes  just  at  the  beginning,  and  is  a  description  of 
mountains  that  any  imaginative  boy  or  girl  will,  or  at  any  rate 
ought  to,  enjoy  with  a  great  enjoyment : — 

“  I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  they  are.  They  are  portions  of  the 
heart  of  the  earth  that  have  escaped  from  the  dungeon  down  below, 
and  rushed  up  and  out.  For  the  heart  of  the  earth  is  a  great,  wallow¬ 
ing  mass,  not  of  blood,  as  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  animals,  but  of 
glowing-hot,  melted  metals  and  stones.  As  our  hearts  keep  us  alive, 
so  that  great  lump  of  heat  keeps  the  earth  alive ;  it  is  a  huge  power 
■of  buried  sunlight,  that  is  what  it  is.  Now,  think,  out  of  that 
cauldron,  where  all  the  bubbles  would  be  as  big  as  the  Alps  if  it 
■could  get  room  for  its  boiling,  certain  bubbles  have  bubbled  out  and 
■escaped, — up  and  away,  and  there  they  stand  in  the  cool,  cold  sky, 
mountains.  Think  of  the  change,  and  you  will  no  more  wonder  that 
there  should  be  something  awful  about  the  very  look  of  a  mountain ; 
from  the  darkness — for  where  the  light  has  nothing  to  shine  upon  it 
■is  much  the  same  as  darkness — from  the  heat,  from  the  endless 
tumult  of  boiling  unrest,  up,  with  a  sudden,  heavenward  shoot,  into 
the  wind,  and  the  cold,  and  the  star-shine,  and  a  cloak  of  snow  that 
lies  like  ermine  above  the  blue-green  mail  of  the  glaciers ;  and  the 
■great  sun,  their  grandfather,  up  there  in  the  sky  ;  and  their  little 
•cold  aunt,  the  moon,  that  comes  wandering  about  the  house  at  night ; 
■and  everlasting  stillness,  except  for  the  wind  that  turns  the  rocks 
and  caverns  into  a  roaring  organ  for  the  young  archangels  that  are 
studying  bow  to  let  out  the  pent-up  praises  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
molten  music  of  the  streams,  rushing  ever  from  the  bosom  of  the 
•glaciers  fresh-born.” 


FLETCHER  OF  MADELEY.* 

This  latest  and  largest  memoir  of  the  saintly  Fletcher  of 
Madeley  is  a  very  poor  book  on  a  very  interesting  subject.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  contribution  to  biographical  literature,  it  is  so 
■complete  a  failure,  that  were  it  not  for  the  charm  of  Fletcher’s 
•own  character — a  charm  which,  though  minimised,  cannot  be 
destroyed  even  by  Mr.  Tyerman’s  treatment — we  should  be 
•content  to  confine  our  notice  to  a  brief  expression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  treat  in  so  cursory  a 
manner  the  most  inadequate  portrait  of  so  noteworthy  a 
figure.  Some  partial  explanation  of  Mr.  Tyerman’s  want  of 
success  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  a  rather  curious  sentence 
in  his  preface,  in  which  he  says,  “  I  have  no  artistic  talent ; 
•and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  employ  it  in  writing  biographies.” 
These  words  are  somewhat  enigmatical,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  Mr.  Tyerman  is  speaking  contemptuously  either  of  “  artistic 
talent  ”  or  of  “  biographies,”  possibly  of  both ;  and  whichever 
•of  these  hypothetical  explanations  be  correct,  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  the  writer  of  such  a  sentence  was  hardly  the 
man  to  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  such  a  volume  as  this. 
Were  it  not  for  some  sentences  here  and  there  which  forbid  the 
supposition,  we  should  be  compelled  to  regard  Mr.  Tyerman  as 
blind  to  the  one  thing  in  Fletcher  which  made  his  life  worth 
writing  at  all.  The  world,  or  rather  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is 
interested  in  Fletcher  as  a  beautiful  type  of  saintliness,  not  as 
an  Arminian  controversialist ;  and  yet,  of  the  twenty-six  chapters 
iu  Mr.  Tyerman’s  volume,  no  fewer  than  ten  are  devoted  to  a 
record  and  exposition  of  Fletcher’s  voluminous  and  now  utterly 
uninteresting  contributions  to  the  fierce  discussion  which  raged 
so  long  between  the  followers  of  Wesley  and  the  little  group  of 
Calvinists  who  gathered  round  that  devout  but  self-willed 
woman,  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Tyerman,  we  give  his  apology  for,  or  rather  his  vindication  of, 
this  very  wearisome  portion  of  his  work.  He  writes  : — 

“  The  chapters  respecting  the  Calvinian  controversy  may,  to  some 
readers,  be  somewhat  dry  ;  but  they  could  not  be  omitted,  because 
that  controversy  was  the  great  event  in  Fletcher’s  life,  and  hastened 
his  death.  Besides,  it  was  by  his  publications  on  this  subject  that 
he  rendered  service  to  Wesley  and  the  Methodist  Movement  which 
neither  Wesley  himself  nor  any  other  of  Wesley’s  friends  could  have 
furnished.  I  have  refrained  from  discussing  the  truths  which 
Fletcher’s  pen  defended  ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  what 
the  doctrines  were  which  created  Methodism,  and  which  alone  can 
perpetuate  its  spiritual  life  and  power.” 

»  ITrstm/’s  Designated  Successor:  the  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Labours  of  the 
Jtev  John  H  ill  turn  Fletcher,  Ficar  of  Madeley.  By  the  Hev.  L.  TyermaD.  London  : 
Header  and  Stoughton. 


No  plea  could  well  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  this.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  a  true  biographer,  the  great  event  in  a 
man’s  life  is  the  event  which  is  either  the  most  important  in  its 
results,  or  is  in  itself  the  most  characteristic  and  illuminating  ; 
but  the  Calvinian  controversy,  as  Mr.  Tyerman  calls  it,  pro¬ 
duced  no  apparent  result  at  all,  save  in  the  form  of  embittered 
feeling  in  many  of  the  controversialists ;  and  the  polemical  atti¬ 
tude,  far  from  being  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  was  quite  alien 
to  the  genius  of  his  nature,  so  that  instead  of  aiding  our  realisa¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  it  only  confuses  it,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  a  youthful  student  would  be  confused  by  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  which  devoted  more  space  to  his  politico-economical 
speculations  than  to  hi3  artistic  criticism.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  Fletcher  died  of  a  virulent  epidemic  fever,  caught  in 
the  course  of  his  fearless  pastoral  ministrations,  the  statement 
that  the  controversy  hastened  his  death  is  simply  unintelligible; 
and,  as  regards  the  last  sentence  in  our  quotation,  the  only  doc¬ 
trine  which  can  with  any  show  of  truth  be  said  to  have  “  cre¬ 
ated  Methodism  ”  was  the  doctrine  concerning  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  which  was  admitted  by 
controversialists  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Tyerman  says  truly  that 
he  has  “  refrained  from  discussing  ”  the  points  at  issue,  but 
discussion  conducted  with  any  measure  of  judicial  impartiality 
would  have  been  more  edifying,  more  instructive,  and  certainly 
more  “  artistic,”  than  repeated  statements  that  Fletcher’s  argu¬ 
ments  were  “  unanswerable  ”  and  “  irrefutable,”  and  that  this  or 
that  “virulent,”  or  “frothy,”  or  “calumnious”  antagonist 
deviated  into  vituperation,  or  lapsed  into  silence,  because  he  felt 
himself  utterly  vanquished  by  the  logic  of  Wesley’s  champion. 
Even  in  an  avowedly  polemical  work,  which  a  biography  surely 
ought  not  to  be,  such  epithets  as  those  just  quoted  would  be  in 
thoroughly  bad  taste ;  but  there  is  something  worse  than  bad 
taste  in  the  remark  that  an  eminently  Christian  letter,  in  which 
Mr.  Richard  Hill  expresses  his  desire  that  the  controversy  should 
cease,  was  prompted  by  “  cowardice  rather  than  courtesy,”  and 
was  merely  the  utterance  of  a  man  who,  having  been  “van¬ 
quished  more  than  once, . now  wished  to  retire  from 

the  arena.”  Mr.  Tyerman  has  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
theological  gladiator  that,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  chronological  order  to  break  his  interminable 
narrative  of  these  wretched  squabbles  by  a  chapter  which  has 
some  real  biographical  interest,  he  laments  the  “  long 
and  awkward  interruption,”  and  returns  with  almost  ludi¬ 
crous  gusto  to  the  details  of  renewed  conflicts  in  the 
theological  arena.  No  mistake  could  well  be  greater  than 
this ;  for  of  Fletcher’s  polemical  achievements  it  must  be 
said,  not  merely  that  they  throw  little  light  upon  his  person¬ 
ality,  but  that  they  are  in  themselves  quite  unremarkable. 
Isaac  Taylor,  in  a  passage  quoted,  but  disparaged,  by  Mr. 
Tyerman,  says  very  justly  that  while  Fletcher  was  no  such 
reasoner,  no  such  master  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  might  have 
made  it  possible  for  him  as  a  theological  writer  to  survive  his 
day,  his  claim  to  remembrance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
true  saint,  whose  saintliness  was  “  as  little  lowered  by  admix¬ 
ture  of  human  infirmity  as  we  may  hope  to  find  it  anywhere 
on  earth.” 

It  is  this  peculiar  quality  of  Fletcher’s  nature  and  character 
which  makes  us  regret  so  much  the  inadequacy  and  one¬ 
sidedness  of  Mr.  Tyerman’s  method  of  portraiture.  The  ideal 
saintly  life  is  one  not  only  of  high  contemplation,  but  of  wide 
activities ;  it  is  a  life  both  of  elevated  divine  communion,  and 
of  far-reaching  human  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  In  this 
biography  we  witness  the  contemplative,  but  not  the  active, 
side  of  Fletcher's  life ;  we  see  his  face  shining  as  he  comes 
down  from  the  mount,  but  hardly  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
reflection  of  the  glory  in  the  countenances  of  the  human 
brothers  among  whom  he  moved.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  his  pastoral  work  at  Madeley,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  his  life,  will  be  to  readers  who  make  his 
acquaintance  in  this  biography  matters  of  inference  rather 
than  of  knowledge.  Of  what  he  was  to  the  Wesleys,  and 
his  other  Methodist  friends,  we  learn  much;  but  of  what  he 
was  to  the  rough  miners  of  his  obscure  parish  we  learn  next  to 
nothing,  and  yet  the  latter  is  surely  of  greater  importance  than 
the  former.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  throughout  the 
volume  more  than  one  quotable  anecdote  of  his  pastoral  labours, 
but  this  one  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  interesting: — 

“  Fifteen  years  ago  [sic],  soon  after  be  came  to  Madeley,  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  in  a  dark  night,  Fletcher,  on  the  top  of  Lincoln  Hill  Woods, 
was  at  a  loss  which  way  to  take  to  reach  his  vicarage  at  Madeley. 
Providentially,  he  met  a  working-man  of  Coalbrookdale,  Michael 
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Onions  by  name,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Broseley,  to  fetch  a  fiddler 
for  a  dancing-party  in  Michael’s  house.  Fletcher  told  him  he  had 
lost  his  way  to  Madeley,  and  asked  him  to  put  him  right.  Good- 
tempered  Michael  went  half  a  mile  out  of  Lis  way  to  render  the 
muffled  stranger  the  necessary  guidance.  Conversation  ensued ; 
Michael  explained  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Broseley  ;  Fletcher 
warned  him  of  his  sin  and  danger;  Michael  became  alarmed,  and 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Broseley  to  secure  the  services  of  the  fiddler, 
returned  to  his  dwelling  at  Coalbrookdale.  On  his  entering,  the 
assembled  dancers  asked,  ‘  Have  you  brought  the  fiddler  ?’ — *  No,’ 
said  Michael. — ‘Is  ho  not  at  home?’ — ‘I  don’t  know.’ — ‘Have  you 
not  been  to  Broseley?’ — ‘No.’ — ‘Why!  what’s  the  matter?  you 
look  ill,  and  are  all  of  a  tremble.’  Michael  then  stated  that  he  had 
met  some  one  on  the  top  of  Lincoln  Hill  Woods,  but  whether  man 
or  angel  he  knew  not ;  and,  after  relating  the  conversation  between 
them,  added,  ‘  I  dare  not  go  to  Broseley — -I  would  not  go  for  the 
world.’  Next  Sunday  morning  Michael  and  some  of  his  dancing 
friends  went  to  Madeley  church,  and  there,  in  the  voice  of  Fletcher, 
he  recognised  the  mysterious  traveller  he  had  met  with  on  Lincoln 
Hill.  Michael  was  converted,  and  became  one  of  the  first  Methodists 
in  Coalbrookdale.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tyerman’s  style,  of  which  this  is  a  fair 
sample,  is  a  very  bad  one ;  but  even  people  whose  literary 
palates  are  not  specially  sensitive  may  possibly  find  something  iu 
the  matter  of  this  anecdote  to  repel  them.  Few  of  us,  now-a- 
days,  will  believe  that  the  giver  of  a  humble  dancing-party  on 
his  way  for  a  fiddler  is  necessarily  in  a  condition  of  “  sin  and 
danger  and  those  who  are  really  repelled  by  the  Puritan  type 
of  sanctity  had  better  leave  Fletcher  alone.  It  is  certainly  not 
so  charming,  because  not  so  human  and  lovable,  as  the  best 
•Catholic  type,  of  which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  may  be  taken  as 
an  example;  but  those  whose  wide  sympathies  enable  them 
to  delight  in  any  embodiment  of  high  spiritual  vitality, 
will  find  in  such  a  nature  as  Fletcher’s  a  fascination 
similar  to  that  which  belongs  to  a  lofty  and  solitary  mountain 
peak  holding  communion  only  with  the  stars.  There  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  full  appreciation  ;  his  phraseo¬ 
logy  is  often  artificial,  sometimes  almost  ludicrously  so,  as  when 
he  says  that  God  has  shown  him  he  must  “  begin  to  hang  upon 
frames  no  more and  we  occasionally  feel  somewhat  tired  of  his 
self-analysis  and  elaborate  self-disparagement ;  but  these  obsta¬ 
cles  are  all  surmounted  when  the  true  spiritual  features  of  the 
man  become  plainly  visible  to  us.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Fletcher  can  be  described  as  a  genuine  mystic,  but  that  he  had 
in  him  the  material  for  the  making  of  one  is  abundantly  mani¬ 
fest.  The  following  extract  is  somewhat  long,  but  is,  particu¬ 
larly  when  we  consider  the  writer’s  theological  surroundings,  too 
remarkable  not  to  be  quoted.  Fletcher  writes  : — 

“  If,  because  we  have  the  letter  of  Scripture,  we  must  be  deprived 
•of  all  immediate  manifestations  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit,  we  are  great 
losers  by  that  blessed  book,  and  we  might  reasonably  say,  ‘  Lord, 
bring  us  back  to  the  dispensation  of  Moses  !  Thy  Jewish  servants 
could  formerly  converse  with  thee  face  to  face,  but  now  we  can 
know  nothing  of  thee  but  by  their  writings.  They  viewed  thy  glory 
in  various  wonderful  appearances,  but  we  are  indulged  only  with 
black  lines  telling  us  of  tby  glory.  They  had  their  bright  Shekinah, 

and  we  have  only  obscure  descriptions  of  it . They  conversed 

familiarly  with  Moses  their  mediator,  with  Aaron  their  high  priest, 
and  with  Samuel  their  prophet ;  these  holy  men  gave  them  unerring 
direction  in  doubtful  cases ;  but,  alas  !  the  Apostles  and  inspired  men 
are  all  dead;  and  thou,  Jesus,  our  Mediator,  Priest,  and  Prophet, 
canst  not  be  consulted  to  any  purpose,  for  thou  manifestest  thy¬ 
self  no  more  As  for  thy  sacred  book,  thou  knowe3t  that  sometimes 
the  want  of  money  to  purchase  it,  the  want  of  learning  to  consult  the 
original,  the  want  of  wisdom  to  understand  the  translation,  the  want 
of  skill  or  sight  to  read  it,  prevent  our  improving  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  keep  some  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  it  at  all. 
O  Lord !  if,  because  we  have  this  blessed  picture  of  thee,  we  must 
have  no  discovery  of  the  glorious  original,  have  compassion  on  us, 
take  back  thy  precious  book,  and  impart  thy  more  precious  self  to 
us,  as  thou  didst  to  thine  ancient  people  !” 

The  series  of  letters  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  was 
not  published  until  after  Fletcher’s  death,  when  his  words  had 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  popular  canonisation  of  their 
writer.  Had  they  become  known  at  an  earlier  date,  he  would 
hardly  have  escaped  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  for  they  anticipate 
with  singular  distinctness  the  protest,  made  by  Coleridge,  and 
after  him  by  Mr.  Maurice,  against  the  unspiritual  bibliolatry 
which  exalts  the  dead  letter  at  the  expense  of  the  living  spirit, 
and  attaches  more  importance  to  the  Bible  than  to  the  great 
facts  of  which  the  Bible  testifies.  Here,  again,  are  some 
sentences  which  have  a  still  clearer  mystical  ring;  They  occur 
is  a  letter  of  condolence  written  to  a  friend  : — 

“  We  are  all  shadows.  Your  mortal  parent  has  passed  away;  and 
we  must  pass  away  after  him.  A  lesson  I  learn  daily  is  to  see  things 
•and  persons  in  their  invisible  root,  and  in  their  eternal  principle, 
where  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  decay,  or  death ;  but  where 
they  blossom  and  shine  in  the  primeval  excellence  allotted  them  by 
their  gracious  Creator.  By  this  means  I  learn  to  walk  by  faith,  and 
not  by  sight.  Tracing  his  image  in  all  the  footsteps  of  Nature,  and 


finding  out  that  which  is  of  God  in  ourselves,  is  the  true  wisdom, 
genuine  godliness.  I  see  no  danger  in  these  studies  and  meditations, 
provided  we  still  keep  the  end  in  view,— the  all  of  God,  and  the 

shadowy  nothingness  of  all  that  is  visible . The  Lord  crucifies 

my  wisdom  and  my  will  every  way ;  but  I  must  be  crucified  as  the 
thieves.  All  my  bones  must  be  broken ;  for  there  is  still  in  me  that 
impatience  of  wisdom  which  would  stir  when  the  tempter  says, 
Come  down  from  the  cross.’  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times  and 
the  seasons,  the  manner  and  mystical  means  of  God’s  working;  but 
only  to  hunger  and  thirst,  and  lie  passive  before  the  great  Potter.  I 
begin  to  be  content  to  be  a  vessel  of  clay  or  of  wood,  so  that  I  may 
be  emptied  of  self  and  filled  with  my  God,  my  all.” 

This  really  recalls  the  large  utterances  of  the  great  mystics, 
of  such  men  as  the  author  of  the  Imitation,  John  Tauler,  and 
Jacob  Behmen;  and  it  is  a  curious  indication  of  Mr.  Tyerman’s 
utter  inability  to  discern  Fletcher’s  real  power,  that  he  always 
introduces  or  dismisses  such  outpourings  with  something  like  an 
apology.  Had  we  a  volume  of  them,  we  could  cheerfully  lose 
the  Clieclcs  to  Antinomianism,  upon  which  so  much  precious 
space  is  wasted.  The  Fletcher  of  this  biography  is  a  truncated 
Fletcher,  but-  ex  pecle  Herculem,  and  from  the  arc  we  can  com¬ 
plete  the  circle.  So  long  as  sanctity  is  venerable  among  us,  the 
Yicar  of  Madeley  will  be  venerated  as  a  saint  indeed,  and  even 
Mr.  Tyerman  will  receive  his  meed  of  gratitude  for  having  done 
what  in  him  lay  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  a  life  sweet  with 
the  perfume  of  holiness. 


THE  FREE-TRADE  SPEECHES  OF  MR.  VILLIERS.* 
Although,  as  a  rule,  old  speeches,  even  on  burning  questions — • 
perhaps  we  should  say  when  they  are  on  burning  questions, 
on  the  Laureate’s  theory  that  passion  leaves  dry  what  it  sweeps 
through — are  dreary  reading,  the  publication  of  the  chief 
addresses  which,  between  1838  and  1852,  the  now  venerable 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Free- 
trade,  is  a  step  both  the  propriety  and  the  wisdom  of  which  will 
be  at  once  seen.  Of  all  Members  of  Parliament  whose  careers 
come  within  one’s  vision,  Mr.  Villiers  approaches,  perhaps, 
nearest  the  realisation  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  “  the  straight 
man.”  In  a  lucid  political  memoir,  which  precedes  the  repub¬ 
lished  speeches  in  these  volumes,  and  which  errs,  if  at  all,  in 
being  too  modest,  we  find  that  Mr.  Villiers,  while  studying  at 
Hayleybury — but  for  weak  health  in  youth,  he  would  have  gone 
to  India,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  heard  of  again- 
read  Malthus,  Mackintosh,  and  McCulloch.  His  studies  in 
political  economy  made  him  a  Free-trader,  a  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  Huskisson  and  Canning,  a  devotee  to  what  he  him¬ 
self,  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  speeches,  has  called  “  commercial 
liberty.”  In  1832,  he  acted  as  Assistant-Commissioner  under  the 
Royal  Commission  for  inquiry  into  the  administration  and  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  the  Poor-law.  This  inquiry,  says  his  biographer, 
“  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with  the  labouring  classes, 
and  introduced  him  to  one  of  the  most  instructive  branches  of 
political  science.  He  ‘  actually  touched  the  political  facts  that 
surrounded  him,’  and  it  was  the  real  apprehension  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  needs  of  the  people  he  then  gained  that  constituted  one 
of  the  sources  of  his  strength  during  the  prolonged  opposition  he 
afterwards  met  with,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
gravest  economical  questions  of  our  times.”  When  he  came  for¬ 
ward  for  Wolverhampton  at  the  General  Election  of  1835,  his  pro¬ 
gramme  was  ready  and  his  course  was  clear.  The  one  he  never 
abandoned,  from  the  other  he  never  swerved.  Social  and 
political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with  a  view  to 
detaching  him  from  a  course  which  was  considered  “  vulgar,” 
and  his  championship  of  which  undoubtedly  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  political  promotion.  But  neither  seems  to  have  had  any 
effect  upon  him  whatever ;  his  hereditary  and  aristocratic 
“  grit,”  perhaps  that  “  cheery  stoicism  ”  which  Carlyle  so 
admired — unhappily,  from  a  distance — seem  to  have  rendered 
him  proof  against  all  seductions.  He  was  ridiculed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  told  that  he  was  a  Robinson  Crusoe  standing 
alone  on  the  island  of  opposition  to  the  Corn  -  laws.  He 
was  informed— and  not  always  so  respectfully  as  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  had  a  curious  respect  for  him— that  he  had  only 
one  speech.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  in  these  speeches,  even 
in  such  of  them  as  were  addressed  to  popular  and  excited 
audiences  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  elsewhere,  that  remarks 
of  this  kind  affected  him  in  any  way  whatever.  He  was  content 
to  speak  of  his  exertions  thus  coolly  and  unpretentiously  at 
Manchester : — 

*  The  Frec-tiaie  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P. 
With  a  Political  Memoir.  E  iite  1  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  2  vols. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  1883. 
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“  By  constantly  nibbling  away  at  the  net,  the  little  mouse  at  last 
made  a  hole  big  enough  for  the  lion  to  get  out.  And  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  year  after  year  I  go  on  nibbling  away — though  the 
task  is  no  pleasant  one,  I  can  assure  you — hoping  each  time  to  make 
the  hole  in  the  horrid  net  of  monopoly  a  little  bigger,  until  at  last  the 
British  Lion  shall  be  free.” 

It  may  lie  doubted  if  Mr.  Villiers,  after  the  Free-trade  cause  was 
practically  won,  was  very  generously  treated  by  many  of  those 
for  whom,  and '  in  advance  of  whom,  he  fought ;  though  he 
was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Cobden,  and 
also  by  the  general  mass  of  the  Free-traders  outside  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League.  On  this  subject,  Cobden  wrote,  in  his 
warm-hearted  way,  in  a  letter  which  was  alluded  to  by  Lord 
Granville,  when  unveiling  the  Villiers  statue  at  Wolverhampton 
in  1879  : — “  I  have  trod  upon  his  heels,  nay,  almost  trampled 
him  down  iu  a  race,  where  he  was  once  the  sole  man  on  the 
course.  When  I  came  into  the  House,  I  got  the  public  ear  and 
the  Press  (which  he  never  had  as  he  deserved).  I  took  the 
position  of  the  Free-trader.  I  watched  him  then  ;  there  was  no 
rivalry,  no  jealousy,  no  repining  ;  his  sole  object  was  to  see  his 
principles  triumph.  He  was  willing  to  staud  aside  and  cheer 
me  on  to  the  winning  goal ;  his  couduct  was  not  merely  noble, 
but  god-like.”  When  the  Leaguers  resolved  to  “  testi- 
monialise  ”  Cobden  alone  as  the  incarnation  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  Cobden  wrote  to  Mr.  Villiers,  in  case  he  should  be 
annoyed,  and  thus  speaks  of  the  result  : — “  He  has  returned 
me  a  noble  answer,  just  like  himself.  I  could  cry  over  it, 
and  kiss  the  hand  that  penned  it.”  But  if  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  one  section  of  the  Free-traders  not  fully  appreciating  their 
Parliamentary  leader,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Villiers’s 
Whig  friends,  in  spite  of  the  characteristic  exertions  made  by 
Cobden  on  his  behalf,  behaved  somewhat  shabbily  to  him.  He 
was  first  offered  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at 
the  time  when  his  brother,  Lord  Clarendon,  was  President ! 
Afterwards  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  Governorship  of  Bombay, 
but  the  East  India  Company,  then  (1846)  supreme,  refused  to 
confirm  the  appointment,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
Anti-Corn-law  agitation.  It  was  not  till  1859  that  his  services 
to  the  country  were  recognised,  by  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  with  a  seat  in  the  Palmer- 
ston-Russell  Cabinet.  For  seven  years  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  did  good  work  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  But  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  a 
member  meant,  at  his  age  (sixty-four),  retirement  from  official 
life.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  resented  or  even  felt  what  to 
other  men  would  have  seemed  neglect.  Mr.  Villiers  belongs, 
indeed,  less  to  the  class  of  official  politicians  than  to  that  of 
what  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  speaking  of  Cobden,  called 
“great  Members  of  Parliament” — it  would,  of  course,  be  im¬ 
pertinent  at  present  to  seek  to  assign  him  his  position  in  the 
class — who  are  powerful  by  reason  of  their  principles,  and  the 
persistency  and  purity  of  motive  that  distinguish  their  advocacy 
of  them. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord  George  Lentinck  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  “  the  terse  eloquence  and  vivid  perception  of  Charles 
Villiers.”  All  things  considered,  this  criticism  will  be  found  to 
be  justified  by  the  speeches  republished  in  these  two  volumes. 
They  are  not  eloquent,  iu  the  Gladstonian  sense.  They  are  not 
fired  by  such  a  “  social  imagination  ”  as  that  of  Cobden,  nor  can 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Villiers  claim  for  him  A  ery  much  of  the 
skill  in  intellectual  fence  which  made  his  leading  coadjutor  in 
the  cause  of  Free-trade  so  much  feared  and  respected,  both  in 
Parliament  and  on  the  platform.  There  is  in  them  nothing  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  fire  or  humour  ;  one  can  never  conceive  Mr.  Villiers 
comparing  Constitutional  progress  by  “vehement  jerks”  to 
Captain  Cuttle’s  watch,  Avhich  Avent  tolerably  well  if  it  was  put 
on  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning  at  breakfast,  and  half  an 
hour  every  day  at  dinner.  Yet  there  is  in  these  volumes  a  great 
deal  of  dry  light,  and  even  of  dry,  if  unconscious  humour.  Take 
this,  by  way  of  example  : — 

“  The  other  day  I  heard  a  Cabinet  Minister  lamenting  the  injustice 
and  folly  of  making  a  free  people  pay  40  per  cent,  more  for  their 
food  than  they  need  do,  in  order  to  support  a  monopoly.  Nothing 
could  be  more  just  than  what  he  said  ;  only,  unfortunately,  when  he 
said  it,  he  was  talking  of  Jamaica  and  the  negroes,  and  not  of  EDg- 
land  and  her  people.  But  as  I  cannot  of  course  suppose  that  this 
Minister  cares  more  for  an  African  than  for  an  Englishman,  I  expect 
that  when  I  bring  on  my  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  he 
will  express  the  same  indignation  at  Englishmen  paying  40  per  cent, 
more  than  they  ought  for  their  food,  as  he  did  at  the  injustice 
imposed  on  the  negroes  of  Jamaica.” 

Like  Cobden,  and  ultimately  Peel,  Mr.  Villiers  was  much 
affected  by  the  actual  sufferings  the  poor  endured  during  and 


in  consequence  of  the  Protectionist  regime.  Like  Mr.  Bright, 
too,  he  appealed  to  the  religious  sense  of  his  hearers.  Thus 
there  is  neatness,  and  something  more,  in  such  a  sentence  as 
this  : — “  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  immediately  within 
the  province  of  the  servants  of  Him  who  said,  ‘  Feed  my  people,’ 
and  ‘  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,’  than  to  inculcate  their 
Master’s  great  lessons  of  charity,  by  enabling  the  poor,  through 
honest  industry,  to  feed  themselves.” 

But  the  best  quality  of  Mr.  Villiers’s  Free-trade  speeches, 
especially  in  Parliament,  is  their  clearness, — clearness  of  state¬ 
ment,  clear  perception,  and  calm  exposure  of  Protectionist  fal¬ 
lacies.  We  do  not  know  a  better  storehouse  of  the  purely  statis¬ 
tical  arguments  against  Protection  than  these  volumes ;  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  and  which 
appears  at  p.  91  of  the  first  volume,  showing  the  value  of  the 
wages  of  all  the  productive  classes  of  the  country  except  the 
agricultural  labourers,  under  different  prices  of  provisions,  is 
especially  well  put.  A3  an  example  of  Mr.  Villiers’s  skill  in 
exposing  a  popular  fallacy,  the  folloAving  may  be  quoted : — 

“  It  is  contended  that  Protection  is  part  of  a  system,  and  that  the 
landed  interest  ought  to  be  protected  as  well  as  the  interest  connected 
with  manufacture.  The  motto  of  these  logicians  is,  ‘  Live  and  let 
live,’  which  is  strangely  like,  ‘  Take  and  let  us  take for  if  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  defence  of  one  injustice  to  the  community 
at  the  cost  of  another.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  no  defence  of 
the  policy  arraigned  to  show  that  taxing  the  consumer  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producer  is  done  in  more  cases  than  one.  Again,  there  is  a 
convenient  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  arguing,  for  it  implies  an 
equal  application  of  the  principle  of  Protection  to  every  interest 
that  is  protected;  whereas  in  this  case,  while  the  landowner  has  a 
protection  of  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  and  upwards,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  no  instance  are  protected  to  a  greater  amount  than  30  per 
cent.,  and  in  most  cases  less.” 

Here,  again,  is  the  statement  of  a  distinction  so  pithy  that  one 
wonders  why  it  ever  needed  to  be  made  at  all : — 

“  It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  clearly  between  what  is  called 
agriculture  and  the  ownership  of  land.  These  interests  are  in  many 
respects  distinct ;  but  because  they  are  the  same  in  some  respects, 
the  landowners  claim  for  themselves  all  the  arguments  usually  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  the  laws  that  have  reference  solely  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  fact  is,  the  connection  between  the  cultivation  of  land 
and  its  ownership  is  not  nearer  than  that  between  a  house  and  the 
business  carried  on  in  it ;  or  that  between  the  merchant  and  his- 
banker  Avho  may  lend  him  the  capital  to  conduct  his  business  ;  or 
that  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  person  of  whom  he  purchases 
the  raw  material.  These  respective  interests  are  in  some  material 
points  distinct,  and  nobody  confounds  them  ;  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  confusion  between  the  interests  of  the  cultivator  and  the 
owner  of  the  soil  than  between  the  other  interests.  The  landowner 
may  hardly  know  where  his  property  is ;  he  may  be  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  kind  of  produce  from  another ;  he  may  live  abroad,  and 
know  no  one  connected  with  his  property  but  the  receiver  of  his 
rents.  The  cultivator,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  equally  ignorant 
of  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  Avith  the  ownership  of  the 
land  beyond  the  price  he  pays  for  its  use.” 

Mr.  Villiers’s  speeches  are,  for  the  time  at  which  they  were 
delivered,  singularly  free  from  passion,  or  from  anything  of  the 
character  of  personality.  This  is  about  the  strongest  thing  he 
said  in  the  course  of  his  Parliamentary  crusade,  and  we  quote 
it  less  for  its  strength  than  for  its  conciseness,  which  ought  to 
put  to  shame  the  long-winded  and  strident  “  land-nationalisa¬ 
tion  ”  writings  of  the  day  : — 

“Nothing  ever  was  more  shameless  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
State  has  been  deprived  of  its  due  amount  of  the  Land-tax  by  a 
gross  violation  of  the  bargain  the  landowners  made  with  the  Crown 
w  hen  it  was  imposed.  It  was  strictly  in  lieu  of  the  feudal  services 
by  which  alone  their  lands  were  held,  and  for  which  4s.  in  the  pound 
on  the  rental  were  required — clearly  an  inadequate  commutation  for 
the  inconvenience  to  which  such  services  would  have  exposed  them  ; 
but  which,  did  it  yield  what  it  ought,  would  now  cover  the  whole 
amount  of  the  Excise,  and  thereby  dispense  with  it.  If  the  Land-tax 
now  paid  its  proper  quota,  it  Avould  yield  thirteen  millions  a  year, 
instead  of  little  more  than  one  million  ;  and  by  causing  the  assess¬ 
ment  to  be  fixed  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land  made  150  years  since, 
the  public  have  been  defrauded  of  the  difference.  But  the  plea  of  a 
special  burden  borne  by  the  landlords  of  England  is  unquestionably 
the  most  barefaced  pretext  for  the  Corn-laws  that  was  ever  put 
forward  :  it  is  matter  of  history  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
where  the  feudal  system  has  prevailed,  in  which  the  landowners  and 
the  aristocracy  have  made  such  favourable  terms  with  the  Crown  as 
in  England.  In  every  other,  whether  Austria,  Italy,  Prussia,  Belgium, 
France,  they  have  submitted  in  lieu  of  services  to  a  considerable 
direct  tax  on  their  land,  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  the  whole 
taxation  of  the  country.” 

It  is  odd  that  the  only  thing  in  these  volumes  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  at  all  ill-natured  was  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
(in  1844)  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  “  As  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  goes,”  said  Mr.  Villiers,  at  a  rather  heated  meeting  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  “  this  young  statesman  is  not  of  the 
stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made.”  This,  however,  simply 
proves  Mr.  Villiers’s  perception  of  character  not  to  have  been  so 
“  vivid  ”  as  his  perception  of  facts  and  of  principles. 
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The  Dublin  Review,  for  April,  1883.  (Burns  and  Oates.) — This  is  a 
number  of  unusual  interest,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  article  on  the  accom¬ 
plished  and  much  more  than  accomplished,  the  very  original,  translator 
of  Calderon,  Mr.  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy.  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke  gives 
a  very  good  account  of  that  poet’s  work,  which  is  none  the  less  to  be 
admired  that  he  devoted  his  genius  chiefly  to  interpreting  to 
Englishmen  the  works  of  a  much  greater  genius  than  his  own,  the 
poet  Calderon.  Next,  the  paper  on  the  novels  of  Anthony  Trollope 
is  a  clever  one,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  its  eulogy  on  Mr. 
Trollope’s  painting  of  English  girls.  We  hardly  know  one  of 
his  heroines, — certainly  not  Lily  Dale, — whom  wo  should  think 
of  placing  amongst  Mr.  Trollope’s  greater  efforts.  His  pictures 
of  the  social  converse  of  women  of  the  world, — as,  for  example, 
in  the  conversations  between  Mrs.  Grantly  and  Lady  Lufton, — are 
beyond  all  praise  ;  but  his  heroines  are  apt  to  be  tainted  with  vulgarity, 
and  even  if  you  admit  the  novelist’s  intention  that  they  are  so  tainted, 
do  not  strike  us  as  conceived  at  all  to  the  core  of  the  inner  life. 
The  very  interesting  paper  on  “  Fifty  Versions  of  the  ‘  Dies  Ira*  ’  ” 
is  completed  in  this  number,  and  is  one  which  will  afford  great 
pleasure  to  all  careful  students  of  that  noble  poem.  And  again,  Mr. 
John  George  Cox’s  paper  on  “  The  Changed  Position  of  Married 
Women,”  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accurate  comments  on  the 
state  of  the  law  on  that  subject,  and  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  new  law,  which  we  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  a  strong  number 
of  the  Dublin. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber.  Edited  by  Thomas  Sergeant 
Perry.  (Trubner  and  Co.) — This  is  a  somewhat  overgrown  biography, 
of  little  interest,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  to  the  average  reader, 
although  doubtless  attractive  enough  to  the  personal  friends  of  its 
subject.  Yet  Lieber  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  man,  and  there 
are  materials  for  a  really  interesting  memoir — one-third  of  the  size  of 
the  one  before  us — to  be  found  in  its  pages.  Here  is  one  of  his  say¬ 
ings,  which  dwells  in  the  mind  of  the  present  reviewer  : — “Aristotle 
said,  ‘  The  fellest  of  all  things  is  armed  injustice.’  I  know  a  feller 
thing, — impassioned  reasoning  without  purity  of  heart  in  him  that 
has  power  in  a  free  country.”  Some  of  our  neighbours  in  Ireland 
would  do  well  to  attend  to  this  warning. 

With  a  Show  through  South  Africa,  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
ihe  Transvaal  War.  By  C.  Duval.  Numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
(Tinsley.) — In  this  jaunty  record  of  South-Africau  experiences,  the 
reader  will  find  an  amusing  and  not  uninstrnctive  pictnre  of  society 
at  the  Cape,  in  Natal,  among  the  diamond  diggers  of  Kimberley,  the 
Dutch  farmers  of  the  colony,  and  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
description  of  the  Diamond  Fields  is  particularly  graphic  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  was  in  1867  that  the  chance  discovery  of  the  precious 
stone  by  a  wandering  trader,  who  came  across  a  little  child  playing 
with  what  seemed  an  ordinary  pebble,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  22 
carat  diamond,  worth  £500,  “  changed,  as  with  a  magician’s  wand- 
a  general  monetary  depression  and  imminent  bankruptcy  into  a 
still  more  general  affluence  and  financial  recovery.”  Since  that  day 
some  twelve  millions’  worth  of  diamonds  have  been  extracted  from 
the  dirty  “  blue  ground  ”  of  the  district,  where  a  geological  expert 
declared  not  a  single  diamond  would  be  found.  But  the  main  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Duval’s  book  lies  in  the  picturesque,  truthful,  and  fair- 
minded  account  he  gives  of  what  he  saw  of  the  Transvaal  war,  to 
which  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted.  He  was  in 
Pretoria  during  the  entire  period  of  its  investment,  serving  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  and  contrived  amid  his  military  duties  to  find  time  and  energy 
for  editing  the  News  of  the  Camp  under  difficulties  that  would  have 
daunted  or  disheartened  most  men.  Of  the  Boers  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
a  good  opinion  ;  save  in  their  relations  to  the  natives,  towards  whose 
condition  they  approximate  the  more  closely  the  further  north  their 
trekking  ”  propensities  carry  them,  but  whom,  nevertheless,  they 
treat  as  cattle  or  as  vermin,  to  be  made  use  of  or  got  out  of  the  way. 
Their  “  earth-hunger  ”  is  of  a  tolerably  pronounced  character;  a  Boer 
is  hardly  satisfied  with  a  farm  of  less  than  6,000  acres.  In  fact,  the 
Boers  constitute  a  sort  of  rough  aristocracy,  with  many  of  the  virtues, 
if  few  of  the  graces  of  that  form  of  society.  How  the  terrible  mistake 
of  undervaluing  their  courage  could  have  been  perpetrated,  Mr. 
Duval’s  record  makes  it  harder  than  ever  to  understand.  At  Maritz- 
burg,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Aylward,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  stout,  full-bearded  man,  “  with  dark  eyes  of  a  not  agreeable 
kind,”  rudely  brusque,  and  animated  by  a  fervent  dislike  of  the 
Saxon,  death  to  whom  was  his  favourite  toast.  He  heard  also  a 
sermon  from  Bishop  Colenso,  a  short-sighted,  gentle-mannered,  diffi¬ 
dent  personage,  thin-lipped,  lantern-jawed,  with  white  hair  and  heavy, 
black  brows,  but  an  uncompromising  and  tireless  champion  of  the 
native  races.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book ;  if  a  little 
over-jaunty  at  times,  this  is  due  to  an  excess  of  high  spirits,  and  is 
more  than  made  up  for  by  the  good-sense  and  good-feeling  that  are 
prominent  in  its  pages.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  the  portraits  of  Kruger  and  Joubert,  at  an  interview  with  the 


latter  of  whom  the  author  was  present,  give  the  impression  of  being 
lifelike. 

Poems  :  the  Sorrow  of  Simona,  and  Lyrical  Verses.  By  E.  J. 
Newell.  (Kogan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)— This  is  a  harmless  little 
volume  of  feeble  verse.  There  is  no  urgent  reason  why  it  should 
have  been  written,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  it  should  not,  if  the  writer  found  a  pleasant  pastime  in 
stringing  together  such  lines  as  the  following  : — 

**  But  that  face,  what  art  can  tell  ? 

For  pr.inter  never  thought  it. 

Nor  Tieath  slumber's  witching  spell 
Hath  o’er  the  fancy  sought  it. 

Ah,  my  heart !  I  love  it  well  l  ” 

All  observations  on  productions  of  this  kind  are  wasted  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  do  just  draw  the  writer’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  painters 
are  generally  supposed  to  paint,  not  to  1  think’  faces. 

Sandracoltus :  a  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  By  W.  Theodore  Smith. 
(George  Bedway,  London  and  New  York.) — Mr.  W.  Theodore 
Smith  has  chosen  an  ambitious  mode  by  which  to  illustrate  the 
truth  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for  his  Indian 
drama,  340  B.C.,  is  full  of  familiar  allusions,  and  winds  up  with  a 
“  silver  wedding,”  for  all  the  world  as  though  Berlin  or  Broadway 
were  in  question.  Unintentionally,  Mr.  W.  Theodore  Smith  is  a 
funny  person.  A  passage  in  his  preface  sets  forth  with  all  the 
gravity  due  to  the  subject  and  its  antiquity,  how  Chandra  Gupta, 
named  by  the  Greeks  “  Sandracoltus,”  reigned  in  India  in  the  year 
310  B.C. ;  how  Seleucus,  a  successor  of  Alexander,  invaded  the 
country,  and  how  Damaichus  wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy  at 
that  time,  and  peace  was  concluded  by  a  treaty,  by  virtue  of  which 
Seleucus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Chandra  Gupta.  The 
joke  begins  with  the  list  of  dramatis  personce,  in  w-hich  we  find 
Marian,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  Princilla,  his  daughter,  “  Douce,  Maid 
of  the  Wife,”  and  “Jaunty,  Maid  of  the  Daughter” — just  like  Gold¬ 
smith’s  “  Garnet”  and  Sheridan’s  “  Trip”. — and  also  “  Spearquick,” 
an  officer  of  the  Macedonian  Army,  whose  appropriate  name  is,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  “all  the  same  in  the  Greek.”  This  is  a  faint 
surprise,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  blank  verse  in  which 
the  drama  is  written,  and  which  is,  apparently,  an  exercise  in  the 
art  of  verbal  distortion  by  the  separation  of  nouns  from  their 
articles  and  verbs  from  their  particles.  Examples  of  this  peculiarity 
may  be  taken  from  any  page  at  random.  Here  is  one.  The  speakers 
are  “  Goodalla,  Priest  of  the  Pagoda  of  Buddha,”  and  “  Seleucus,  King 
of  Macedonia.”  The  latter  has  dropped  in,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
friendliest  fashion,  to  besiege  Seringham.  Says  Goodalla  : — 

“  I  rim  glad  you  make  a  happy  future 
For  India,  for  she  is  now  troubled  with 
Warlike  neighbours.  When  peace  is  proclaimed,  she 
Will  rise  in  commerce  and  art.  As  a  priest 
Of  the  pagoda,  I  have  permis-ion 
To  read  the  books  of  Vedas  ;  they  are  long 
And  interesting,  and  were  written  nine 
Hundred  and  sixty  years  ago ;  but 
I  regret  not  being  able  to  obtain 
Permission  for  you  to  read  them. 

Sdeucus.  You  are  very  kind  ;  it  is  not  in  your 
Power  to  do  so.  However,  after 
I  am  introduced  to  the  high  priest,  he 
Will  give  me  the  books  to  read. 

Goodalla .  No,  sir,  you  are  wrong ;  no  stranger  can  do 

So  ;  our  laws  are  strict,  and  the  high  priest  would 
Suffer  death.  The  books  cannot  be  defiled 
In  any  way  ;  so  precious  are  they,  that 
Watchers  are  over  them  every  hour,  day 
And  night.” 

Things  in  general  are  almost  as  much  mixed  in  this  queer  drama, 
wherein  Buddha  and  Brahma  stagger  about  indifferently,  as  the 
author’s  notions  of  the  distinction  between  prose  and  verse,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  finding  Sandracoltus  accusing  himself 
in  a  love-trouble  of  having  “sinned  against  Providence,”  and  Prin¬ 
cilla,  the  cause  of  his  anguish,  bidding  him  “cheer  up,  and  have  a 
care.”  Only  the  lady’s  advice  is  very  like  Captain  Cuttle’s  to 
Florence  Dombey,  “  Cheer  up,  and  eat  a  deal!”  so  that  one  closes 
this  foolish  production  with  an  association  that  makes  one  forgive  it. 

Early  Poems.  By  Joseph  Smith  Fletcher.  (William  Poole.) — There 
are  some  pleasing  verses  in  this  little  volume,  and  one  poetic  story, 
absurdly  called  “  An  Idyll,”  of  a  blind  man  and  his  dog  is  really 
worth  the  honours  of  print. 

Frithjof  and  Ingebjorg,  and  Other  roems.  By  Douglas  B.  W. 
Sladen.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — There  is  more  merit  in 
this  collection  of  poetic  efforts  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  books  of 
this  kind,  though  there  is  nothing  to  entitle  the  author  to  more  than 
n'succis  d’estime.  The  most  important  of  the  poems,  “  Frithjof  and 
Ingebjorg,”  is  the  best ;  the  structure  of  the  verse  is  good,  and 
the  strong  and  simple  spirit  of  the  old  Scandinavian  story  is  well 
conveyed.  The  same  maybe  said  for  “The  Last  of  the  Vikings.” 
The  social,  sentimental,  and  accidental  pieces  are  not  above  the 
commonplace  order  of  such  things. 

Ten  Years:  an  Old-World  Story.  By  Henry  Bose.  (Nisbet  and 
Co.) — The  revival  of  an  old  fashion  is  indicated  by  the  lengthy  and 
elaborate,  unhappily  also  dull,  story,  told  in  more  or  less  correct 
rhymes,  under  the  title  of  Ten  Years.  It  is  long  since  this  particular- 
form  of  “  poetry  book”  found  favour,  for  there  is  not  a  touch  of  the 
fleshly  school  about  the  forcedly-fanciful  narrative,  and  it  is  chiefly 
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that  school  which  has  told  long  stories  in  redundant  verse  of  late.  The 
merits  of  the  poem  are  less  than  its  bulk,  but  it  has  some  merit,  and 
there  is  a  pretty  song  to  be  met  with  occasionally,  breaking  into  its 
too  deadlydively  pages. 

The  Annexation  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh. 
By  Major  Evans  Bell.  (Triibner  and  Co.) — The  Maharajah  has  not 
found  a  judicious  advocate  in  Major  Bell.  It  is  really  idle  to  go  back 
upon  the  question  of  annexation.  The  thing  is  done,  and  its  undoing 
does  not  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  The  dilemma, 
— restore  the  de  jure  Sovereign,  or  treat  him  more  liberally,  is  futile, 
because  every  one  knows,  no  one  better  than  the  Maharajah  himself, 
that  to  set  up  again  the  throne  of  the  Punjaub  is  as  impossible  as  to 
restore  the  Heptarchy.  A  statement,  kept  strictly  clear  of  all  this 
useless  matter,  and  setting  forth  the  Maharajah’s  claims,  in  respect, 
for  instance,  of  the  private  property  which  is  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
fiscated  without  due  compensation,  might  do  the  Prince  some  good  ; 
to  mix  up  his  claims  with  the  anti-annexation  policy  (Scinde,  Nagpore, 
Oude,  and  we  know  not  what  else,  must  go  the  way  of  the  Punjaub), 
must  do  him  harm. 

Episodes  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Chaplain,  By  a  Retired  Chaplain. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — A  scrappy  book,  gossipy  in  kind,  not  very 
grammatical  in  style,  and  hardly  deserving  publication  at  all,  though 
it  contains  passages  of  some  interest  as  to  the  characters,  capabilities, 
and  deep  affectionateness  of  many  of  the  natives. 

Novels. — Elb  and  Flow.  By  G.  Lloyd.  2  vols.  (Smith  and  Elder.) — 
We  feel  disposed  to  give  this  story  a  brief  but  emphatic  commendation 
to  our  readers,  rather  than  to  criticise  it.  It  offers,  in  fact,  very  few 
points  for  criticism.  The  story  is  slight,  without  surprises  or  com¬ 
plexity  of  plot,  and  with  but  few  incidents.  There  is  nothing  ambi¬ 
tious  in  the  drawing  of  character,  or  in  the  style.  But  there  are 
proofs  of  true  and  earnest  feeling,  of  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
and  of  genuine  culture,  on  every  page.  There  is  humour,  especially 
in  the  description  of  Gervase  Attiwell,  the  {esthete,  and  pathos, 
which  is  very  powerfully  developed  in  the  history  of  the  so-called 
Lewis,  once  an  Italian  monk,  and  afterwards  a  struggling  painter  in 
London ;  while  the  central  figure  of  the  tale,  the  bright  and  genial 
artist,  Frank  Ellerton,  is  one  which  the  reader  always  sees  with  plea¬ 
sure,  and  will  not  easily  forget.  We  must  not  forget  to  give  a  word 
of  praise  to  the  female  characters, — good,  all  of  them,  in  their  way, 
and  showing  in  their  variety,  as  well  as  in  their  truth  to  nature, 
much  real  power  in  the  author.  There  is,  in  short,  some  admirable 
material  here.  A  little  dramatic  force  in  making  it  up  would 

have  raised  Elb  and  Flow  into  a  high  class  of  fiction. - 

Portia  ;  or,  “  By  Passions  Roched.”  By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,”  &c. 
3  vols.  (Smith  and  Elder.) — This  book  is  a  strange  mixture  of  melo¬ 
drama  and  low  comedy.  The  hero  is  suspected  of  forgery;  the 
heroine  loves  him,  yet  believes  him  to  be  guilty.  The  scene  in  which 
they  discover  their  love  is  very  strange.  She  finds  him  asleep  on 
the  grass,  after  a  ball ;  the  time,  about  “  the  dawning  day  the 
month,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  September.  Still  prudent,  though 
“  by  passions  rocked,”  she  satisfies  herself  that  there  is  no  dew  upon 
the  grass,  and  then  sits  down  beside  him,  “  taking  her  knees  into  her 
embrace,” — a  phrase  as  happy  as  it  is  graphic.  He  wakes  ;  “  he 
draws  her  hand  nearer  to  him — still  nearer — until  her  bare,  soft 
arm  (chilled  by  the  early  day)  is  lying  upon  his  lips.  There  he  lets 
it  rest,  as  though  he  would  fain  drink  into  his  thirsty  heart  all  the 
tender  sweetness  of  it.”  And  so  it  goes  on,  till  she  remembers  the 
forgery.  At  last  the  mystery  is  cleared.  An  old  man,  happily 
named  Slyme,  confesses  his  guilt.  “  But,”  says  the  hero,  “  deliver¬ 
ance  has  come  too  late.”  Then  comes  in  the  use  of  the  ocean,  which 
has  been  mysteriously  roaring,  in  calm  and  storm,  throughout  the 
three  volumes.  There  is  a  wreck ;  the  lifeboat  goes  out ;  he  is  killed  ; 
the  heroine  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Then  there  is  an  under-plot. 
Two  lovers,  betrothed  by  a  family  arrangement,  quarrel  furiously, 
part,  and  are  reconciled.  Then,  by  way  of  chorus,  there  is  a  low- 
comedy  man,  who  talks  more  nonsense  than  we  have  ever  seen  in 
print  before,  stumbling  once  in  a  way,  as  such  people  will,  on  some¬ 
thing  funny.  And  there  are  some  supernumeraries,  who  serve  no 
purpose  whatever.  There  are  traces  of  literary  skill  here  and  there, 
making  us  think,  together  with  what  we  remember  of  an  earlier 
venture,  that  the  author  is  capable  of  better  things ;  but  in 

Portia  we  find  nothing  to  commend. - Miss  Cheyne,  of  Essil- 

mont.  By  James  Grant.  3  vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) — Mr. 
Grant  mixes  again,  for  the  delectation  of  his  readers,  the 
familiar  ingredients  of  love  and  war.  The  war  is  the  Ashantee 
Expedition,  which  has  certainly  the  merit  of  not  having  yet  been 
used  up  by  writers  of  fiction.  This  does  not  occupy  much  of  the 
three  volumes,  but  the  narrative  is  as  well  done  as  we  may  expect 
work  of  this  kind  by  Mr.  Grant’s  pen  to  be.  There  are  three  love- 
stories  ;  three  gallant  officers  are  made  happy,  Providenco  inter¬ 
fering,  when  it  is  necessary  to  smooth  away  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  an  impecunious  captain  should 
have  a  wealthy  uncle  in  India,  and  nothing  easier  than  to  kill  him. 
It  is  less  according  to  the  nature  of  things  that  the  heir  of  an 


embarrassed  property  should  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the 
family  lawyer,  who  happens  to  hold  all  the  mortgages.  The  third 
love-story,  in  which  a  man  proposes  to  his  own  wife,  offers  a  pleasing 
variety.  Mr.  Grant  never  loses  the  opportunity  of  holding  up  to 
execration  low-born  vice,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  unhappy  people 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without  a  grandfather  will  at  least 
learn  to  be  moral,  from  the  terrible  picture  which  he  draws  of 
Lord  Cadbury.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  the  long- 
descended  Sir  Ronald  Cheyne,  of  Essilmont,  is  one  whit  better 
than  the  vulgarian  peer.  The  story  is  diffuse  in  style  and  con¬ 
ventional  in  tone,  but  still  fairly  readable. - A  Lincolnshire 

Heroine.  By  Edwin  Whelpton.  3  vols.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — 
Mr.  Whelpton  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  gifts  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  success  in  writing  a  novel  of  this  kind.  It  is  meant,  in 
the  first  place,  we  suppose,  for  a  study  of  rural  life,  and  we  have 
accordingly  much  talk  of  rustic  folk,  given,  for  all  that  we  know, 
in  irreproachable  “  Lincolnshire.”  But  then  there  is  no  humour  in 
the  talk,  except  when  we  come  across  an  occasional  proverb,  and  that 
is  a  capital  defect.  Then,  again,  the  novel  is  a  study  of  character, 
yet  there  is  not  a  character  that  interests  us.  The  heroine  herself  is 
a  colourless  creature,  beyond  a  vague  impression  of  sweetness  and 
goodness,  commendable  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Far  on  in  the 
three  volumes  the  author  seems  to  think  it  time  to  introduce  some- 
incident,  but  the  book  is  not  improved  by  it;  the  story  fails  to  arrest 
the  attention,  and  it  wants  clearness  of  development.  Neither  Mr 
Whelpton’s  English  nor  his  Latin  are  as  good  as  his  Lincolnshire. 
“  Metropolises  ”  and  “  consolidateds  ”  are  queer-looking  plurals,  and 
“solitariness”  is  not  a  pleasing  word;  while  “cor  humano,” 
plunging  “  in  media  res,”  and  “  an  uncultured  strata  of  society,”' 

are  expressions  not  countenanced  by  the  grammars. - An 

April  Day.  By  Philippa  Prittie  Jephson.  2  vols.  (F.  V.  White- 
and  Co.) — This  is  a  harmless  little  love-story,  which  fills,  though  not 
with  very  good  measure,  two  volumes  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  might 
have  been  compressed,  both  with  ease  and  advantage,  into  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  space  of  one.  Obstacles,  not  too  difficult  or 
obstinate,  are  put  in  the  course  of  true  love.  The  stern  father  proves 
admirably  amenable  to  reason,  and  the  Irish  gentlemen  who  appear 
upon  the  scene  do  not  shoot  with  their  accustomed  accuracy  at  the 
hero.  There  is  something  pleasing,  however,  about  the  book.  It 
is  correctly  written,  and  wholly  free  from  offence  of  any  kind. 

We  have  received  a  Synopsis  of  the  Classification  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  By  Henry  Alleyne  Nicholson.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — 
Professor  Nicholson  enumerates  in  these  tables  the  sub-kingdoms, 
classes,  orders,  and  sub-orders,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  families  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  Sub- Kingdom  1,  the  Protozoa,  for  instance,, 
is  briefly  described  ;  then  comes  Class  1,  with  its  four  orders ;  Class  2, 
with  four  orders ;  also,  the  third  of  these  (Foraminifera)  have  two 
sub-orders,  containing  five  and  seven  families  respectively,  &c. 
Illustrations  of  the  more  important  objects  mentioned  accompany  the 
text,  and  references  are  given  to  the  most  recent  zoological  authorities.. 

- Of  mathematical  books,  we  have  to  acknowledge  A  Treatise  on 

Elementary  Trigonometry,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.),  dealing  with  “that  part  of  the  subject  which  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  explained  without  the  use  of  infinite  series  Geometrical 
Exercises  for  Beginners,  by  Samuel  Constable  (Macmillan)  ;  and 
Conic  Sections  Treated  Geometrically,  by  S.  Holker  Haslam,  B.A.,  and 
Joseph  Edwards,  B.A.  (Longmans.) 
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Jackson  (G.  F.),  Shropshire  Folk-lore,  Part  1,  8vo . (Tiiibner)  7/6 

Jackson  iL.  D.  A  ),  Accented  Five  figure  Logarithms,  royal  8vo  . (Allen)  16,0 

Lehndorif  (G),  Horse-breeding  Recollections,  royal  8vo . (Cox)  19/6 

Mackay  (W.),  Pro  Patria,  2  vols.  cr  8vo,  cloth  . (Remington)  21, 0 

Macquoid  (K.  S.),  Her  Sailor  Love,  3  vols.  cr8vo  .  (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Morgan  (H.  F.),  Summary  of  Military  Law,  12mo  . (M.  Ward)  5,0 

Murphy  (D  ),  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  8vo  . (Simpkin)  12/6 

Neil  (R.),  Andrea  the  Painter,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . (Ellis  &  White)  8/0 

Ransome  (C.),  Rise  of  Constitutional  Government  in  England  ...(Rivington)  6/0 

Reed  (Sir  C.),  Memoir,  by  His  Son,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Robinson  (A.  M.  F.  R.),  Arden,  2  vols.  cr  8ro  . (Longmans)  2-1/0 

Ross  (D.),  The  Land  of  Five  Rivers,  8vo  . . (Chapman  &  Hall)  12/0 

Sidgwick  (H.),  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  8vo . (Macmillan)  16/0 
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Siemens,  (C  \\\),  The  Conservation  of  Solar  Energy,  8vo  . . (Macmillan)  5/0 

Silts  for  Preserving  British  Fodder  Crops,  8vo . (Cox)  4/0 

Skobelelf,  and  the  Slavonic  Cause,  8vo . (Longman)  14/0 

Smith  (C.  R  ),  Retrospections,  Social,  &c.,  Yol.  1,  8vo  .  . (Bell)  12  6 

Stebbing  (6.),  Lost  her  Shoe,  12mo  . . (Shaw)  1/6 

Wallace  (  E  ),  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  . .  (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  4  6 
Williams  (H.  L.),  Comic  Conceits,  cr  8vo . . ..(Maxwell)  2  6 


Wylde,  Simple  Meditations  for  Young  Persons,  2  Parts  ...(Rivington) — each  2  6 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.’* 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly . 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

K  ngdorn . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postago  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  110  6 _  0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6  0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  ]  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words)* 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business ,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street ,  Strand ,  W.C. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson's,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  BINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  291  T34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY'S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SPRING  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

&  CheSam  louse,  }  REGENT  STREET'  W' 


APOLLINARIS. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI¬ 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
— Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  mem  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes “  I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  hut  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes:— “The  Speetaclos  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  name,  nnd  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay ;  F.  D.  Dix  m  Hartland, 
Esq..  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
CouHany,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  " APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  ‘2s  per  bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Ha3  been  celebrate  !  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
tbe  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depeuds  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  demists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


MORSON’S 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSIN  E 


Highly  recommended  by 
Medical  Profession  for 


the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  IftSfllPETOT’inM 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s,  I  EM  U  1  U  L.  O  I  I  U  I  ll  ■ 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pep3\ne  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfor  tunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issu  d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  officacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  Sl  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec : ,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
nest  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Tkctstees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Justice  of  England.  Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

Baggallay.  William  Williams,  Esq. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


JV'ORTH 


EASTERN  COUNTY 

SCHOOL. 


HEAD  MASTER. — The  Governors  of  this  School, 
constituted  unde  •  a  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools’ 
Commissioners,  are  prepared  to  appoint  a  HEAD 
MASTER,  who  will  be  required  in  the  first  instance 
to  take  charge  of  a  Temporary  School  fof  50  boarders 
at  a  remuneration  of  not  less  than  £300  per  annum, 
with  residence.  The  Governors  are  about  to  build 
their  Permanent  School  at  Barnardcastle  for  350  boys, 
which  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupation  within 
two  years;  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  School 
i3  full,  the  income  of  the  Head  Master  will  be  about 
£800  per  annum,  with  house.  The  Scheme  provides 
that  the  Head  Master  shall  be  a  Graduate  of  some 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Rev.  Professor  PEARCE,  The  College,  Durham,  on 
or  before  May  16th. 

A  Copy  of  the  Scheme,  price  7d,  post  free,  may  be 
bad  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  R.  T. 
RICHARDSON,  Esq.,  Barnardcastle. 


HIBBERT  TRUST.  —  ONE 

SCHOLARSHIP  will  be  AWARDED  on  this 
Foundation  in  December  next,  provided  that  a  Candi¬ 
date  of  sufficient  merit  present  himself. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 
age,  graduation,  and  other  points,  the  particulars  of 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trust;  and  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  all 
Candidates  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  University 
Hall,  on  or  before  October  1st,  1833. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary. 
University  Hill,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C. 


SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24th.— For  further 
particulars,  a;  ply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 
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Patron. 

Her  Mo=t  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Hishness  tbe  PRINCE  OP  WALE  I,  K.G. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL 

TT'ISHERIES  EXHIBITION 

S'  will  be  opened  by  her  Most  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  tile  QUEEN,  on  SATURDAY,  the  12th  of 
May,  at  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS, 
South  Kensington,  London. 


SEA  and  FRESH  WATER  FISHING  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES.  Aquaria,  Fish  Culture,  Fi&lnng  Boats, 
Machinery  in  motion,  Diving,  Models,  Complete  Fish¬ 
ing  Apparatus.  _ 

LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Fish  Market,  Fish  D.nners,  Fish  Cookery. 

Lifeboats  and  Life-Saving  Apparatus. 

Lighted  by  Electricity  on  Special  Evenings,  and 
open  till  10  p.m. 

A  Military  Band  will  perform  twice  daily. 

ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILLING,  on  every  week-day, 
exoept  Wednesday,  when  admission  will  be  2s  61. 

Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas  each  (available  for  the 
whole  term  of  the  Exhibition,  and  for  the  opening  and 
closing  ceremonies  in  connection  therewith),  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  theoffiees  of  the  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  ;  the  City  office,  27  Great  Win¬ 
chester  Street,  E.C. ;  the  Railway  Book  Stalls,  aud 
the  Libraries.  . 

The  Executive  Committee  hereby  give  notice  that 
the  OFFICIAL  CATALOGUES,  Guides,  Handbooks, 
Jury  Reports,  Conference  Papers,  and  all  their  other 
publications  will  be  PRINTED  and  SOLD  only  by 
WAI.  CLOWES  aud  SONS,  Limited.  No  other  pub¬ 
lications  can  be  sold  at  the  Exhibition,  or  will  be 
allowed  or  sanctioned  by  the  Committee,  who  deem  it 
proper  to  give  t Lis  notice,  as  it  has  come  to  their 
knowledge  that  other  Catalogues  and  Guides  are  being 
advertised. 


rpHE  TINWORTH  EXHIBITION  is 

X  NOW  OPEN. 

“Full  of  fire  and  zealous  faculty,  breaking  its  way 
through  all  conventionalism  to  such  truth  as  it  can 
conceive.” — Ruskin. 

The  Tin  worth  Exhibition,  Art  G  -Meries,  9  Conduit 
Street,  Regent  Street,  W.  Open  from  10  till  6. 
Admission,  Is. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

i  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN 
on  MONDAY,  APRIL  30cb.  5  Pall  Mull  East.  From 
10  till  6.  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 

WATER-COLOURS,  Piccadilly,  W, 

The  SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN  on 
MONDAY,  April  30tb. 

H.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 


trench  gallery,  120  Pail  Mail. 

r  —The  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
o£  Pictures,  by  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools, 
including  Professor  Miill-ir’s  Studies  of  Eistern  Life, 
is  NOW  OPEN,  Admission,  Ono  Shilling. 


T  ONDON  ANTI-VIVISECTION 

.JLJ  SOCIETY.— ANNUAL  MEETING,  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand  (the  Lower  Hal  ),  MONDAY 
AFTERNOON,  April  23rd.  Chair  to  be  taken  at 
half-past  3,  by  Sir  Patrice  Colquhoun,  Q.C. 
Speakers — Rev.  J.  Bennett,  M.A.  ;  E.  Berdne,  Efq., 

L.R.C.,  P  M.,  R.OS  ;  Rev.  H.  Sinclair  Paterson, 
M-D.  ;  R.  Denny  Uriio,  Efq.,  F.R.S. ;  Rev.  Frank 
Waite;  and  Rev.  Verner  M.  White,  LL.D.  Admission 
Tickets  at  the  Office,  180  Prompt on  Road,  S.W. 

AN  AUSTRIAN  GENTLEMAN, 

age  37,  Dr.  Pli.  of  the  Universities  of 
Wurzburg,  Zurich,  and  Vienna,  who  has  hai  10  years 
experience  in  advanced  teaching,  and  who  has  just 
completed  the  education  of  a  young  Austrian  Noble¬ 
man  of  the  highest  rank,  is  prepared  lo  receive  into 
his  house  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  TWO  or  THREE 
YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  who  may  desire 
to  finish  their  studies  abroad  under  his  e  ve.  His 
Wife,  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in  England,  will 
undertake  that  the  arrangements  of  the  home  shall 
be  in  all  respects  sui-able.  Tenn=,  from  £200  (accord, 
ing  to  requirements),  for  12  mouths’  residence.  The 
highest  references.— Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  P. 
H.  HOLT,  Croxteth  Gate,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 


TO  PARENTS  aud  GUARDIANS.— 

A  Cambridjfi  Graduate  (Married,  and  Vicar  of 
a  Country  Parish),  prepares  for  the  Public  Schools 
and  Universities.  No  objection  to  a  backward  Youth. 
— Address*  in  first  instance,  T.  S.  SODEN,  Esq  ,1  Hare 
Court,  Te.ople,  London. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY 

JL  COLLEGE,  Limited,  near  Ryde. 

Visitor — The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of 
WINCHESTER. 

President—1 The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
McD'JUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.). 
Vice-Chairman — Lieutenant-General  Sir  HENRY 
DALY,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Head  Master — Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New 
College,  Oxon. 

The  College  stands  in  a  beautiful  old  park  of  21 
acres,  with  a  large  and  well-fitted  Gymnasium,  Fives 
Courts,  and  good  Sea-bithinr,  and  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Southern  Climate.  Classical  and 
Modern  Departments. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  MAY  3rd. 
Boarders  to  return  on  the  2nd. 

For  Prospectuses  aud  particulars  as  to  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  apply  to  the  Head  Master  ;  or  to 
the  Secretary,  W.  HAMMOND  RIDDliTT,  Ryde. 


J^ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

Heal  Master,  R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  First-grade  School,  preparing  boys  for  the 
Universities,  an  1  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil- 
Service  Examinations.  Junior  boys  prepared  for  the 
older  Public  Schools. 

Spacious  and  airy  buildings,  healthy  situation, 
facing  Dartmoor  ;  fives  courts,  gymnasium,  aud  car¬ 
penter’s  shop  ;  extensive  playground. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  FRIDAY,  MAY  4th— For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


Preparatory  school. 

— FRETHERNE  HOUSE,  29  York  P  ace, 
Portman  Square.  Special  arrangements  made  for 
Boys  whoso  parents  are  in  London  tor  the  season  only. 
Cri  kefc  twice  a  week,  at  the  Eton  and  Middlesex 
Ground.  Boys  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  School 
are  conveyed  by  private  omnibus.  Mr.  EDWARD 
BLAIR  can  be  seen  at  any  time  by  appointment. 

"|7\  D  U  C  AT  I  O  N. —  A  Lady  wishes 

_jQj  stronglv  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pupils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Farther  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils. — Address,  “  C.  W.  S.,”  2  St.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard*  s-on-  Sea. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  at  SEA-SIDE. 

—The  Vicar  of  a  Small  Parish  (charmingly 
situated  on  the  South  Coast),  late  Scholar  aud  Honours 
Graduate  of  Oxford,  assisted  bv  experienced  French 
and  German  Professors,  takes  a  LIMITED  NUMBER 
of  PUPILS  for  Army,  Universities,  and  Public 
Schools.  Individual  teaching  and  care.  Every  home 
comfort.  Good  sea-bathing,  yachting,  &c.  Backward 
pupil  not  objected  to,  and  would  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  on  application 
to  S.  PERCY  STREET,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Weymouth. 


IRTON  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  NEXT  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be 
HELD  ill  LONDON  aud  EDINBURGH,  beginning 
June  11th. 

Forms  of  En*ry  may  be  obt  lined  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  KENSINGTON,  22  Gloucester  Place, 
Hyde  Park,  London,  W.  The  Forms  must  be  re¬ 
turned,  filled  ur>,  on  or  before  April  30th.  The 
Clothworkers'  Exhibition,  of  the  annual  value  of 
Eighty  Guineas,  Ii  r  three  years,  wilL  be  awarded  in 
connection  with  this  Examination. 

A  LADY,  ten  years  the  Head  of  the 

:  \  Educational  Staff  of  a  Gills’  High  School, 
Leipzig,  music  »1,  and  a  Latin  scholar,  wishes  to  settle 
in  England,  where  she  can  obtain  work  connected 
with  education.  References,  Dr.  Carpenter,  London  ; 
Lady  Paine,  Dorking. — “  E.  H.,”  73  Harborne  Ruad, 
Edgbastou. 


T3DUCATION  at  FRANKFORT-on- 

JLh  MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESC1IE,  Master  in  the 
Roulgymnosium,  RECEIVES  a  FhW  BOYS  inti  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  merca  tile  studies.  Highest  reference3. 
— Addres3,  Saalgassa  31,  Fraukfort ;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.  A.,  Rcdhill,  Surrey. 


BOARD  and  RESIDENCE  in  a 

MODERN  and  SPACIOUS  FARMHOUSE, 
situated  in  a  healthy  locality  near  the  Sea,  three 
hours  from  Loud  n,  for  a  permanency,  or  otbeiwise. 
Terms,  £2  10s  pe-  week.  References  exchanged. — 
Address  RUSTICUS,  Clyde’s  Library,  Ipswich. 

Radley  college  scholar- 

i  SHIPS  — An  ELECTION  to  FOURSCHOL  AR- 
iSHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  bo.ys  under  14  ou  January  1st,  1883. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdou. 

It  OSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

t'  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM¬ 
PETED  for,  Juue  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  L:mitof  age.  Juniors, 
14£  ;  Seniors,  15J.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

QT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

13  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  St.  LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL,  St.  AND  HEWS,  N.B.  -Head  Misti  e:s, 
Miss  DOVTE,  Certificited  Student  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge. — This  School  provides  for  the  Daughters 
d  Gentlemen  a  thorough  educition,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  House  Girls  received  from  the  age  of  nine. 
NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  ou  MAY  9th. 

AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

•  College,  Oxford.  PREPARES  BOYS,  under 
Fourteen,  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house  close  to  the  Hursley  Wools,  four  milea  from 
any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen 
Pupi  p  taken.  Terms,  £159  and  £135. — Apply  to  A. 

M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 


Royal  agricultural 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Chahteh,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &e. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruckon  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH, K  G. 
Committee  op  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathnrst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  lisq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22nd. 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS* 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  iu  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

r\  HELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

V_7  TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 
conducte  l  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornldll  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY* 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 

The  decorative  co-opera- 

TORS'  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 

Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 

Chairman.  Hori.  Edward  Majori- 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq.  banks,  M.P. 

Hon.  Secretary — Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 

N.W. 

The  Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  tbe  best  cLss  in  Hnu-e  Paint¬ 
ing.  Artistic  Decoration,  Paper  Hangings,  Furniture, 
Upholstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All 
work  done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most 
thorough  character  ;  and  one  of  the  managers  being 
an  accomplished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of 
its  aims  to  promote  the  truest  artistic  principles. 
Every  workman  having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
business,  orders  entrusted  will  be  carried  out 
economically  and  well. — Applications  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  W.  SEARLE. 

TLFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
sceuery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms.  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

TO  Clergymen  and  other  Benevolent 
Persons. — Letter  received  April  5th,  1883,  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Pettman,  17  High  Street,  Herne  Bay.— 
“  Finding  great  relief  in  throat  affections  and  coughs 
from  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS,  I  have 
often  given  them  to  poor  people  suffering  in  that 
way,  &c.”  They  instantly  relieve  and  rapidly  cure 
asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs,  oolds, 
shortness  of  breath,  phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest, 
rheumatism  ;  and  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is  l?d 
and  2s  9d  per  box. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  especially 

adapted  for  treating  diseases  incidental  to 
females.  At  different  periods  of  life,  women  are 
subject  to  complaints  which  require  a  peculiar 
medicine  ;  and  it  is  now  au  indisputable  fact  that 
there  is  none  so  suitable  for  fnnct  onal  errors  of  this 
nature  as  Holloway’s  Pills.  For  all  those  peculiar 
disorders  incidental  to  the  sex,  and  in  every  con¬ 
tingency  perilous  to  the  life  and  health  of  women, 
youthful  or  middle-aged,  married  or  single,  this  great 
regulator  and  renovator  of  the  secretive  orgaus  and 
the  nervous  system  is  an  immediate  cure.  Their 
purifying  qualities  render  them  invaluable  to  females 
at  these  ages.  They  are  searching  aud  cleans  mg,  yet 
invigorating,  a  few  doses  will  speedily  remove  every 
species  of  irregularity  in  the  system,  and  thereby 
establish  health  on  a  sound  and  firm  basis. 
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rflHE  HAMMOND  ELECTRIC 

_L  LIGHT  and  POWER  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
(Limited). 

Head  Office — 110  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Branch  Agencies  : — Leeds,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Chesterfield,  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Eastbourne. 
The  above  Company  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
LIGHTING  of  PRIVATE  HOUSES,  Theatres, 
Restaurants,  Public  Buildings,  Factories,  Steamships, 
Towns,  &c.,  in  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  manner. 

As  the  Company  possesses  a  large  and  carefully 
trained  staff  (see  Note),  contracts  are  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  expedition. 

Estimates  will  be  given,  and  an  opportunity  affordel 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Company’s  actual  work  in 
private  houses,  factories,  &c..  on  application  to 
110  Cannon  St.,  E.C.  P.  A.  LATHAM,  Secretary. 
Note. — There  will  be  a  few  vacancies  in  September 
next  in  the  “Hammond”  Company  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  College  (2  Red  Liou  Square,  W.C.).  It  is 
desirable  that  early  application  should  be  mads  by 
intending  students  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
•as  above. 


SOUND  INVESTMENT.— Some  £10 

Share3  in  a  new  Steamship,  nnder  Limited 
Liability  Act,  can  be  had  at  par  by  early  application. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Capital  already  subscribed.  Divi¬ 
dends  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  may  bo  relied  npon,  this 
profit  having  been  earned  during  the  last  five  years  on 
sim  lar  vessels  under  the  same  management.  Every 
facility  given  to  intending  investors  for  thorough 
investigation  and  enquiry. — Address,  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY,  care  of  Messrs.  Deacon,  154  Leadeuhall 
■Street,  London. 


CCIDENTS  ! — 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 


Wipe  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Asrainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accideuts  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bones  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 


Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Loeal  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


rn  HE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

_L  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2, 500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fuuds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Lops  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber- 
ality. 

JOHNJT.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  ANNUITIES. 

TIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 

ASSURERS  of  all  AGES, 
having  the  prospect  of  at  least  average  life,  will  find 
in  the  Association’s  BONUS  SYSTEMS  advantages 
far  exceeding  what  can  be  obtained  nnder  any  of  the 
ordinary  systems. 

See  Illustrations  in  Prospectus. 


CLAIMS  PAID  and  BONUSES  . £4,335,729 

ANNUAL  REVENUE . 451,304 


London  :  5  Lombard  Street,  and  123  Pall  Mall. 

_ Edinbproh  :  82  Princes  Street. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
'Custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi. 
■dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  ana  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSOROFT.  Manager. 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
•or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank's 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  ter  m3 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


rjlHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  I 

JL  James's  Square,  S.W. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  K.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ton  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


7ILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

FIRST  SALK  of 

SURPLUS  STOCK. 


V 

S 

JHIURNISHING 
QENERAL 


IRONMONGERY 


and 


HOUSE  FURNITURE, 

at 

rnEN  to  50  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT, 

DURING  APRIL. 

The  Articles  include  : 

Fenders,  Stoves,  Chimneypioces,  Lamps,  Gasaliers, 
Coal  Boxes  a:.  <1  Scoops,  Can  -el  ibra,  Clocks,  Bedsteads, 
Cabinet  and  General  House  Furniture,  Dining-room 
Furniture,  Drawing-room  Furniture,  Glas?,  and  Elec¬ 
tro-silver  Plate. 

China  Dinner  and  Dessert  Services. 

Five  o’clock  Tea  Sets,  &c.  Porcelain  Toilet  Sets. 

A  variety  of  other  articles  in  the  Furnishing 
Department  will  be  offered  at  similar  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 

T\7TLLTAM  S.  BURTON, 

T  ▼  88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and 

1  to  4  Newman  Street.  London,  W. 

DUNVILLE’S  OL~D  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  t,o  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  homo  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  _ _ 

REMARKABLE.  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

in  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers, 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  in- 
vigorating  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  bv  Chemists 


PRY'S 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbou.n*,  Christchuroh,  N.Z. 

CARACAS  COCOA. 
JL1  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.  ’  ’ — Stan  da  rd. 


T?RY’S 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 


TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

I  “  Strictly  Bure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


WE  HAVE  NOTICED 

THE  GREAT  DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED  IN  OBTAINING  REALLY 

GOOD 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

We  have  determined  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by 
supplying  these  Articles  DIRECT  to  CONSUMERS 
at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  carriage  paid. 

Samples  and  Price  List  Free. 


SEDDON  and  WIEN, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

OATALOQUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

Tee  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  13  l|d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

LIST. 


Ready  on  Friday  next,  at  all  Newsagents,  price  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAB  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  May,  1883. 

1.  Belinda.  By  Ms3  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Con¬ 

tinued.) 

2.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Oxford  Days. 

3.  Uncle  George’s  Will.  (To  be  continued.) 

4.  Tel-el-Kebir 

5.  A  Strange  Wooing. 

6.  serenade. 

7.  Unspotted  from  the  World.  By  Mrs.  G.  W. 

Godfrey.  (Conclusion.) 

8.  Robert  Herrick. 

9.  Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Con- 

t  lined.) 


In  2  vols.,  30s. 

MR.  SAMUEL  CARTER  HALL'S 

RETROSPECT  OF 
A  LONG  LIFE. 

With  Reminiscences  of  almost  all  the 
celebrated.  Literary  Men  for  the  last  Half- 
century  : — Tennyson,  Charles  Dickens, 
Hawthorne,  Charles  Lamb,  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  Lady  Blessington,  Carlyle,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Godwin,  Hallam,  Hazlitt, 
Tom  Hood,  Leigh  Hunt,  Father  Prout, 
Mrs.  Norton,  Rogers,  John  Ruskin, 
Sydney  Smith,  Wordsworth,  Edmund 
Kean,  Macready,  Keeley,  Miss  O’Neil, 
George  Cruikshank,  Samuel  Prout, 
Turner,  Wilkie,  Beranger,  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Lord  Lytton,  Palmerston, 
Macaulay,  Beaconsfield,  Canning,  George 
IV.,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  &c. 


In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

Lord  HA  T  HE  RLE  Y'S 

[ PAGE  WOOD’S]  LIFE.  Edited  by  Rev. 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Author  of  “  The 
Life  of  Dean  Hook.’1 

“  Very  pleasant  and  instructive  reading.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 


Se  ond  Edition,  in  1  rol.,  price  6s. 

Mr.  J.  BRINSLEY- 

RICHARDS'  SEVEN  YEARS  AT  ETON. 

“We  may  say  at  onoe  that  a  better  book  of  its  kind 
we  have  never  seen.” — Spectator. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

READY  THI3  DAY,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

HONEST  DA  VIE.  By  Mr. 

Frank  Barrett. 

**  Mr.  Barrett  has  constructed  a  plot  which  is 
not  on  y  exceptionally  interesting,  but  is  genuinely 
new,  in  spite  of  the  American  theory  that  all  stories 
have  1  een  told.” — Graphic. 

“  *  Honest  Davie  *  is  a  bright  and  wholesome  book.” 
— Vanity  Fair. 

“  The  love-making  is  of  a  very  piquant  and  inter¬ 
esting  sort;  some  of  the  scenes  and  passages  are 
exquisite.  No  tale  of  love  could  bo  much  prettier.” 
—‘St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  WOMAN'S  GLORY. 

By  Miss  Sarah  Doudjcey,  Author  of 
“  Strangers  Yet,”  &o.  In  3  vols. 

CONTRA  D1 CTIONS.  By 

Miss  Peard,  Author  of  “Cartouche,” 
“The  Rose  Garden,”  &c.  In  2  vols. 

[Just  ready. 


The  ADMIRAL'S  WARD. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

Other  Novels  hy  this  Popular  Writer  are  : — 
The  WOOING  O’T.  6s. 

HER  DEAREST  FOE.  6s. 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP.  Cs. 
WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE  P  6s. 

The  PRERES.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  ha  •  Majesty  the  Qi  een. 
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PRISON  LIFE. 


In  crown  8vo,  clotb,  price  5s. 

EIGHTEEN  MONTHS’  IMPRISONMENT 

(WITH  A  REMISSION). 

By  D -  S - ,  late  Captain,  -  Regiment. 

Illustrated  by  WALLIS  MACKAY. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-Room. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*,*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London ;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*»*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR'S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  rLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.O.,  LONDON. 


OXFORD  ST., 
W. 


Library  catalogues,  for 

registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetioally,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6d  upwards. 

*„*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


JOSEPH 


GOLD  MEDAL, 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

PARIS,  1878. 


MB.  L.  ALMA  TADEMA,  B.A. 


Mr.  TADEMA’S  Original  Etchings,  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  designed  to  illustrate 
Miss  ZIMMERN’S  “EPIC  of  KINGS,”  are  to  bo 
obtained  only  in  the  Editions  de  Luxe  of  that  work,  of 
which  a  limited  number  remain  on  sale  as  under. 

rpiHE  EPIC  of  KINGS  :  Stories 

I  Retold  from  the  Persian  Poet  Firdusi.  By 
Helen  Zimmekn.  With  a  Prefatory  Poem  by  Edmund 
W.  Gosse.  Artist’s  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  signed 
and  numbered,  £3  3s ;  lat<-r  impressions,  India  Proofs, 
unsigned,  £2  2s. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  JOHN 
SANT.” 


INGLB- 


THE  TEMPLE :  Sacred  Poems  and- 

Private  Ejaculations.  By  Mr.  George  Herbert. 
With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  Henry  Shorthouse, 
Author  of  “  John  Inglesant.”  Fourth  Edition,  Fac¬ 
simile  of  Original  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  The  style  of  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  dainty  little  pre¬ 
face  is,  we  should  say,  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind . 

From  the  delicate  bit  of  word-painting  with  which  it 
opens  to  the  closing  paragraph,  there  is  one  clear 
thought  running  through  the  whole.” — Spectator . 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

17  Holborn  Viaduct. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  price  4s  6d. 

ANTITHEISM:  Remarks  on  its 

Modern  Spirit.  By  Richard  Hill  Sandys, 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “In 
the  Beginning,”  &c. 

Pickering  and  Co.,  66  Haymarket,  S.W. 
Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


T 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pr’ce  2s  6d. 

O WARDS  DEMOCRACY:  a  Poem. 


John  Heywood,  Ridgefield,  Manchester,  and  Pater¬ 
noster  Buildings,  London. 

The  yoice  of  india, 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Published  in  Bombay. 

Gives  a  carefully-selected  Compendium  of  all  that 
is  most  valuable  in  the  Native  Journals  throughout 
India,  thereby  bringing  before  the  British  Public  the 
real  thoughts  and  true  wishes  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 
£1  per  annum,  post  paid. 

London  Agency— 26  CHARING  CROSS. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Now  ready. 

Merry  England. 

The  New  Magazine 
DEVOTED  to  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

Contents  of  First  Number.— MAY,  1883. 

The  Young  England  Party.  By  George  Saintsbnry. 
With  an  Etching  of  “  Lord  Beaconsfield  Addressing 
the  House  of  Commons.” 

The  Light  of  the  West.  By  Colonel  Butler,  C.B. 
Blackbird.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

The  Rustic  of  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy.. 
By  C-  Kegan  Paul. 

Miss  Martha’s  Bag:  a  Novelette.  By  Alice 
Corkran. 

A  Plea  for  Health  Guilds.  By  Alan  S.  Cole. 
Bogies  of  Provincial  Life.  By  Mrs.  Loft-ie. 
Reviews  and  Views. 

Monthly,  One  Shilling,  Illustrated. 

London:  44  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  to  be 
had  from  all  Booksellers. 


T 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,. 

No.  310,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents. 

1.  Loud  Lawrence. 

2.  Mexico. 

3.  The  English  Stage. 

4.  James  Nasmyth. 

5.  Illustrious  Mothers. 

6.  The  French  Republic. 

7.  Explosives. 

8.  The  Mint  and  the  Gold  Coinage. 

9.  The  Transvaal. 

10.  Prospects  of  Popular  Government. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

322,  was  published  on  TUESDAY  LAST. 
Contents. 

1.  Persecution  of  the  Jews. 

2.  The  Malatestas  of  Rimini. 

3.  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Action. 

4.  Frederick  II.  and  Maria  Theresa. 

5.  Modern  Ethics. 

6.  James  Nasmyth's  Autobiography. 

7.  The  Present  State  op  Medical  Science. 

8.  Dr.  Dresser  on  Japanese  Art. 

9.  The  Life  and  Works  op  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
10.  M.  Jules  Simon  on  the  State  of  France. 
Loudon:  Longmans  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 

^VTEW  liberal  club,  charing 

AM  CROSS— See  the  BUILDER  (4d  ;  by  post,  4^d) ; 
also,  Interior  of  R.C.  Church,  West  Brompton,  and 
Church  of  St.  John,  Warsaw  —  Early  Antiquities, 
British  Museum — Poetry  and  Architecture — Treat¬ 
ment  of  Metal  in  Architecture  —  Ben  Jonson  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn — Wren’s  Churches — Ratfaelle  as  an 
Architect,  &c. — 16  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 
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EDWARD  STANFORDS  NEW  LIST. 


With  27  Maps,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  12s  6d. 

BRITISH  ISLES.— CONTRIBUTIONS  to 

the  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES;  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  With  27  Coloured  Maps.  By  Edward  Hull, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland;  Author  of  “The  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

The  SUN,  its  PLANETS,  and  their 

SATELLITES  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon  the  Solar  System, 
read  in  Gresham  College,  London,  in  the  Years  1881-82,  pursuant 
to  the  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  By  Edmund  Ledger, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Barham,  Suffolk,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  94  Woodcuts,  8  Woodbury 
and  Lithographic  Plates,  and  a  Chart  of  Mars. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

COMMUNAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

ECONOMY  :  Some  Elementary  Theorems  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  Communal  and  Commercial  Societies,  together  with 
an  Examination  of  the  Correlated  Theorems  of  the  Pseudo- 
Science  of  Wealth,  as  taught  by  Ricardo  and  Mill.  By  John 
Carrutiiers,  M.Inst.C.E. 

18mo,  cloth,  2s  Cd. 

WATER  and  its  TEACHINGS,  in  CHEM- 

ISTRY,  PHYSICS,  and  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  A  Suggestive 
Handbook.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  &c. 

Fcap.  folio,  12s  6d. 

PHYSICS  in  PICTURES  :  the  Principal 

Natural  Phenomena  and  Appliances,  Described  and  Illustrated 
by  30  Coloured  Plates,  for  Ocular  Instruction  in  Schools  and 
Families.  With  Explanatory  Text  prepared  by  Theodore 
Eckarcht,  and  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross. 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


This  (lay  is  published. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE.  By  John 

Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
Feap.  8vo,  6s.  °  * 

Tbis  day  is  published. 

LIFE  AS  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT.  By  General 

De  Ainslie.  8vo,  12s  6d. 

Complete  in  Three  Volumes. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of 

SH A.KSPK  ARE.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Words¬ 
worth,  D.C.L  ,  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews.  In  3  vo  s.  post  8vo,  7s  6d  each. 

Next  week  will  he  published. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY.  With  an 

Introduction  by  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life,’* 
“Pauline,”  and  “Cousins.”  Crown  8vo. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LINDORES.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

(Originally  published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine.)  3  vols.  post  8vo,  25s  Cd. 

This  day  is  published. 

My  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  A 

Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular.  By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  postSvo. 
25s  6d. 

“  Thoroughly  sparkling  and  lively . ‘  A  Plain  Woman  ’  has  both  original 

observation  and  a  very  spontaneous  sense  of  humonr.” — Graphic. 

“  A  work  of  great  ability." — Athenceum. 

“  Remarkable  for  its  descriptions  of  character,  its  pictures  of  society,  its  bright 
satire,  and  the  thorough  healthiness  of  its  tone.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  Imagination,  wit,  and  the  power  of  mental  analysis,  have  all  contributed  to' 
make  ‘A  Plain  Woman's  ’  story  a  remarkable  book.” — .Scotsman. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  of 

Hawaii:  its  Volcanoes,  and  the  History  of  its  Missions.  By  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cumming,  Author  of  “A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-War,”  “  At 
Home  in  Fiji,”  &c.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  2.5s, 

“  Her  account  of  the  islands  is  the  most  temperate,  judicious,  and  exhaustive 
description  for  popular  purposes  that  has  yet  been  written.” — Atheweuin. 

“  We  have  read  nothing  heretofore  about  these  great  open  volcanic  displays 
that  brought  their  main  features  so  vividly  before  the  mind’s  eye.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

This  day  is  published. 

KING  CAPITAL.  A  Tale  of  Provincial 

Ambition.  By  William  Sime.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 


VERE  FOSTERS 

NEW  WATER-COLOUR  BOOKS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


R 


OYAL  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY 

to  ANIMALS. 


Just  published,  in  Fo-ir  Parts,  4to,  6d  each ;  or  in  1  vol.  cloth  extra,  3s. 

SIMPLE  LESSONS  IN  WATER  COLOUR. 

A  Series  of  Eight  Fac-similes  of  Original  Wnter-Colour  Drawings,  and  30 
Vignettes,  after  various  Artists.  With  full  Instructions  by  an  experienced 
Master. 

Recently  published. 

EASY  STUDIES  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

By  R.  P.  Leitch  and  J.  Callow.  A  Series  of  Nine  Plates  executed  in  Neutral 
Tints.  With  full  Instructions  for  Drawing  in  each  Subject,  aud  for  Sketching 
from  Nature.  In  Three  Parts,  4to,  Is  6d  each  j  or  1  vol.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


SKETCHES  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

By  T.  M.  Richardson,  R.  P.  Leitch,  J.  A.  Houston,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  E. 
Duncan,  and  J.  Needham.  A  Series  of  Nine  Plates  executed  in  Colours.  With 
full  Instructions  for  Drawing  each  Subject.  In  Three  Parts,  4to,  Is  6d  each  ;  or 
1  vol.  cloth  extra,  6s.  _ 


London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


NEW  novel. 


At  all  the  Libraries,  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

The  BANTOFFS  of  CHERRYTON  ;  a  Story  with- 

out  a  Villain  or  a  Crime.  By  Arthur  Kean. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  mo^t  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  wdth  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi)  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHKAD,  Kensington  Palaoe,  W. 


MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  Police  or  by  kindred  Societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  ApriL 
14th,  1883,  as  follows  : — 


Horses . Working  in  an  unfit  state  . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Overdriving  and  overloading  . 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food  . 

—  Travelling  (unharnessed)  when  lame 

—  Abandoning  when  fallen — consequent  sufferin 

—  Stoning .  ...  . 

Donkeys . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Dragging  behind  a  cart — consequent  suffering 

Cattle . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food  . 

—  Travelling  whin  lame  . 

—  Slaughtering  improperly  . 

—  Tethering  improperly — consequent  suffering 

—  Injecting  tobacco  juice  into  eye  . 

Calves . Conveying  improperly  in  a  cart  . 

Sheep  . Slaughtering  improperly  . 

Pigs  . Travelling  during  parturition  . 

Dogs  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Biting  tails  off . 

—  Stoning  aud  shooting . 

Cats  . Beating,  kicking,  st  ubbing,  Ac . 

—  Setting  dog  to  worry  and  wound . 

—  Saturating  wdth  paraffin  and  setting  on  fire 

Fowls  . Cockfighting  . 

—  Stoning . .  . 

Geese  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

Wild  Birds... Shooting,  taking  and  exposing  for  sale  ... 

Seagull  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

Various  . Owners  causing,  in  above  . 

—  Assaulting  Inspector  in  execution  of  duty 


From  January  to  March 


186 

36 

9 

5 

5 

1 

1 

13 

13 

1 

5 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2. 

3 

1 

3 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

4 

101 

1 

419 

920 


Total  during  the  present  year  . 1,339 

Twenty-nine  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  Society),. 
390  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  Society), 
88  convictions  were  obtained  in  Metropolitan  Courts,  and  331  in  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Printed 
suggestions  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  Anonymous 
complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on. 

J.  COLAM,  Secretary.. 

No.  105  Jermyn  Street,  London. 


R 


EADING  CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


CASES  for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  WO. 
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GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AMD  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hcmi-phercs  ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind',  River  B  isins  &p. 
Size,  G  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3*.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

Imperial  folio,  half -bound  rnssia,  gilt  edires,  £5  5*. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  en? raved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edge-*,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  d-  lineatingthe  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  KANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

*'  We  can  heaiaily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.’  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  Lave  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.” — AthenoBiim. 

Crown  foPo,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  1-. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD  :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Princ:pal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufiu-iently  large  f-cale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  23. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  ihe  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publi:  hers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 


ART  BIOGRAPHIES. 


Yol.  I.,  8vo,  15a. 

RAPHAEL:  his  Life  and  Works,  with 

Particular  Reference  to  Recently  Discovered  Records,  and  an  Exhaustive  Study  of 
Extant  Drawings  and  Pictures.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

TITIAN :  his  Life  and  Times.  With  Some 

Account  of  his  Family,  chiefly  from  New  and  Unpublished  Records.  By  J.  A.  Crowe 
and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle. 

With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations,  2  vols.  medium  8vo,  42s. 

ALBERT  DXJRER :  his  Life  and  Works.  By 

Professor  Dr.  Thausing,  Keeper  of  the  Albertina  Collections  at  Vienna.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Edited  by  Frederick  A.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  other  Engravings,  royal  8vo,  15s. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI,  Sculptor, 

Painter,  and  Architect :  his  Life  and  Work,  including  Inedited  Documents  from  the 
Buonarroti  Archives,  illustrative  of  his  Life  and  Works,  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
By  Charles  Heath  Wilson. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


ALL  THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  SEASON 

Obtain  the  widest  possible  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  Few  Works  of  more  than  average  in  terest  are  added  as  the 
Demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming 
Books -as  Iftey  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 
281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &c. 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton. 
What  Hast  Thou  Done  P  By  J. 

Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  “Court  L:fe 
below  Stairs,”  <fcc. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianella,’*  &c. 

Miss  Clieyne  of  Essilmont.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  “  Romance  of  War.” 

Cheap  Edition  of  The  Brandreths. 

Bv  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.  lvol.,  Gs. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


EMINENT  WOMEN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  JOHN  H.  INGRAM. 


Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

By  MATHILDE  BLIND. 

[Now  ready. 

EMILY  BRONTE. 

By  A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 

[On  April  23rd. 

London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  Is. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  OATH. 

By  EDWIN  DE  LISLE. 

**  Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle  has  written  a  little  bro  liure, 
published  at  Is  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  on 
this  subject-,  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  He 
sums  up  his  arguments  briefly  and  pointedly  as 
follows  : — ‘  To  abolish  the  Oath  is  to  divorce  religion 
from  morality ;  to  divorce  religion  from  moral  ty  is 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  society  ;  to  sap  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  society  is  to  prepare  the  downfall  of  England.* 
In  view  of  the  Atheist  Relief  Bill  wh  ch  the  Gov -rn- 
mont  will  shortly  endeavour  to  force  through  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  to 
look  the  Oath  question  fairly  in  the  face.  A  perusal 
of  Mr.  de  Lisle's  ab  e  and  closely-reasoned  pamphlet 
will  do  much  to  render  this  task  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  also  to  create  a  sound  opinion  on  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  the  day.” — Morning 
Post. 

London:  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Nowr  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s  6d. 

CROMWELL  IN  IRELAND. 

A  HISTORY  of 

CROMWELL’S  IRISH  CAMPAIGN. 

By  the  Rey.  DENIS  MURPHY,  S.J. 

With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations. 

M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  50  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin.  Simpxin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 


Price  Is. — Now  ready,  No.  I.  of 

TO-DAY: 

A  MID-MONTHLY  GATHERING  of  BOLD 
THOUGHTS. 

Contents. 

1.  To  the  Reader. 

2.  A  Fore  Word. 

3.  A  Story  of  To-day.  Chaps.  1,  2,  and  3. 

4.  Home-rule:  a  Constitutional  Right  and  a 

Conservative  Measure. 

5.  Lord  Byron  as  a  Politician. 

6.  In  Morte  Infidelis. 

7.  The  Cry  that  Goeth  Up. 

8.  Where  Stands  Science. 

9.  A  Vision  of  Space. 

10.  The  Book  World  of  To-day. 

11.  Capital.  By  Carl  Marx.  Chap.  1.  The  Serfdom 

of  Work. 

12.  Grim  Tales.  1.  Red  Mayne. 

Prospectuses,  Term3  of  Subscription,  and  Forms  of 
Order  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  Rail¬ 
way  Bookstalls ;  or  of 

The  BRITISH  PRINTING  and  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 

45  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
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CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  TREATISE 

ON 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


“  A  most  valuable  storehouse  of  knowledge."— Record. 

Now  publishing,  in  G  yols.,  issued  monthly,  price  7s  6d  each. 

The  STUDENT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of 

UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE.  The  First  Two  Volumes  are  now  ready.  Price  7s  6d 
each.  600  quarto  pages.  Prospectus  and  specimen  page  sent  post  free. 


Voi*.  I.,  Part  II. 

By  Sir  W.  THOMSON,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.?., 

Profes  or  of  Natural  Phi’osophy  in  the  Univer  ity  of 
Glasgow ;  and 

P.  G.  TAIT,  M.A., 

Profersor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Demy  870,  c'otb,  I8s. 


NOTES  ON 


The  BOOK  of  KOHELETH,  commonly  called 

ECCLESIASTES,  cousidered  iu  relation  to  Modern  Criticism,  and  to  the  Doctrines  of 
Modern  Pessimism  ;  with  a  Commentary  and  a  Devised  Translation.  By  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  “  Zechariah  and  his  Prophecies,’’  &c.  8vo,  12a. 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  By  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS: 

Concise  and  Explanatory. 

By  H.  J.  H.  FENTON,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 
Demonstrator  cf  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Crown  4to,  cloth,  7s  Gd. 


THE  FOSSILS  AND 

PALAEONTOLOGICAL  AFFINITIES 

OF  THE 

NE0C0MIAN  DEPOSITS 

OP 

UPWARE  AND  BRICKHILL. 

With  Plates. 


Being  the  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay  for  the  Year  1879. 
By  WALTER  KEEPING,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Demy  8vo,  doth,  10s  Gd. 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  and  PHCENICIA.  A 

Visit  to  Sacred  Lands.  By  Felix  Bovet.  Translated  from  the  Eighth  French  Edition 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Lyttelton,  M.A.  With  Three  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

“  Ca~on  Lyttelton  lias  presented  to  English  readers,  in  a  most  attractive  dress,  one  of  the  mo3t  delightful 
books  of  Eastern  travel  we  have  read.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  In  style,  he  belongs  to  the  ‘  picturesque  ’  class  of  writers ;  in  rnauner  find  tone,  he  comes  as  near  as  ho 
can  to  being  an  orthodox  copy  of  M.  Renan.  English  readers  will  find  a  freshness  and  unconventionality  in 
the  point  of  view  which  will  pleasantly  surprise  them.  Mr.  Lyttelton  has  performed  his  part  of  the  work 
with  taste  and  judgment ;  it  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  find  an  English  version  of  a  French  book  which  has  been, 
really  translated,  instead  of  being  merely  transliterated.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DAVID  EASTERBROOK.  An  Oxford  Story. 

By  Tregelles  Polkinghoene.  Crown  8vo,  5s,  with  Frontispiece. 

The  CITY  of  GOD:  a  Series  of  Discussions  in 

Religion.  By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  the  Life  ©f  Christ,”  &c. 
8vo,  7s  Gd. 


PINDAR. 

THE  ISTHMIAN  AND  NEMEAN 
ODES. 

With  Autotype  Plate,  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical, 
Introductions,  and  Introductory  Essays. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  M.  FENNELL,  M.A., 
Lite  Fellow  of  Jesns  College. 

Crown  870,  cloth,  9s. 


"  A  volume  of  discussions  such  as  these  is  given  to  the  world  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  is  a  very- 
precious  contribution  to  the  higher  domain  of  Christian  thought  and  life.  It  is  full  of  fine  thinking,  informed 
by  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  large  knowledge,  and  a  generous  catholicity." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

GESTA  CHRISTI :  a  History  of  Humane 

Progress  under  Christianity.  By  C.  Loring  Brace,  Author  of  “  Races  of  the  Old 
World,”  &c.  In  Svo,  12s. 

“This  really  valuable  book...  He  has  made  admirable  use  of  a  long  and  wide  course  of  study  anct 
research.” — Daily  News.  _ 


THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  COINS. 

By  PERCY  GARDNER,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology. 

With  Sixteen  Full-page  Autotype  Plates,  containing 
Photographs  of  Coins  of  all  parts  of  the  Greek  World. 
Royal  4to,  cloth  extra,  £1 11s  Gd ;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 


THE  MISHNAH, 

On  which  the  Palestinian  Ta’mud  rests,  supposed  for 
500  Years  to  have  bceu  Lost. 

Edited  page  for  page  and  line  for  line  from  the 
unique  MS.  preserved  in  the  University  Library 
of  Cambridge. 

By  W.  H.  LOWE,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

OUTLINES 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS,  BY  AUTHOR  OF  “  OLRIG  GRANGE.” 

Published  this  day,  in  1  vol.  extra  fcap.  Svo,  price  7s  SI. 

NORTH  COUNTRY  FOLK: 

POEMS. 

By  WALTER  C.  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Olrig  Grange,”  “Hilda,”  **  Rabaa,”  &c. 


CREED  AND  CONDUCT: 

SERMONS. 


OF  THE 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

Compiled  by  EDWIN  WALLACE.  M.A.,  LL.D. 
(St.  Andrew.-), 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  4s  Gd. 


By  R.  H.  STORY,  D.D.,  Rosneath. 

Popu’ar  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  prioe  3s  Gd. 


JAS.  MACLEHOSE  and  SONS,  Publishers  to  the  University,  Glasgow. 
London  :  MACMILLAN  and  CO. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE’S 
LIFE  OF  RICHARD  III. 

With  Notes,  Glossary  and  Index  of  Names. 

By  Professor  LUMBY. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  3e  6d. 


NOTICE.— A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  GEORGE'S  “  PROGRESS 

and  POVERTY  ”  will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  Crown  Svo,  paper  covers , 
price  Is;  limp  cloth,  Is  G d. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE 
FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

THE  BOOKS  OF 

0  B  AD  I  AH  AND  JONAH. 

By  Archdeacon  PEROWKE. 

With  Two  Maps.  2*  6d. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO.,  1  Paternoster  Square. 


NOTICE.— Sir  JOHN  POPE  HENNESSY'S  Work, 

“Sir  WALTER  RALEGH  in  IRELAND,”  printed  on  hand-made  paper 


London  : 

C.  J.  CLAY,  M.A.,  and  SON, 

Cambridge  Univeksitt  Press  Waheuoche, 
17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


and  bound  in  parchment,  is  now  ready,  price  10s  Gd. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO.,  1  Paternoster  Square. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

COME  of  iESOP’S  FABLES;  with  Modern  Instances  shown  in  Designs  by  Randolph 

Caldecott.  From  New  Translations  by  Alfred  Caldecott,  M  A.  Tiie  Engravings  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  Demy  4to,  7s  6J. 

The  COLLECTED  WORKS  of 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  (Uniform  with  the  Eversley  Edition  of  Charles  Kingsley’s 

Novels  )  Globe  8vo,  price  5s  each  Volume. 

1.  MISCELLANIES.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  John  Morley. 

[fn  preparation . 


2.  ESSAYS. 

3.  POEMS. 


[Ready. 

[Readv. 


4.  ENGLISH  TRAITS:  and  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

[Ready  May. 

5.  CONDUCT  of  LIFE  :  and  SOCIETY  and  SOLITUDE. 

[Ready  May. 

6.  LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS,  &c.  [n  the  press. 


NOW  READY  at  ALL  the  LIBRARIES. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL- 

QHANDON  BELLS.  By  William  Black, 

- '  Author  of  “  A  Princess  of  Thule,”  “Madcap  Violet,”  3  vols.  Cro  wn 


8vo,  31s  6d. 

“Fitzgerald’s  experiences  as  snh-elitor  of  the  Household  Magazine  are 

admirably  told . Mr.  Gilford  himself  is  delightfully  lifelike . Of  Mr.  Black's 

still-life  the:c  is  no  need  to  speak.  He  is  a  mist  *r  of  detail,  but  detail  is 
never  master  of  him;  and  for  giv  ng  the  very  atmosphere,  the  spirit,  the 
emotional  quality  of  a  landscape,  it  seems  to  me  he  has  no  equal  among  living 
novelists.” — Academy. 


TTNGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.  Edited  by 

-1*  John  Morley.  New  Volume. 


FIELDING.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

'T’HE  ESSAYS  of  ELIA.  With  Introduction 

~®~  and  Notes  by  Alfred  Ainger.  Globe  8vo,  5n 

“  Mr.  Ainger  prefixes  an  excellent  editorial  in  roduction.” — The  Saturday 
Review. 

Now  ready  (Twenty-second  Thousand),  Popu'ar  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TOHN  INGLESANT  :  a  Romance.  By  J.  H. 

w  Shorthouse.  Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

%*  The  Edition  in  2  vols.  globe  800,  price  12.«,  m  > y  still  be  had. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES. -New  V0I3. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  Miss  YONGE. 

^TRAY  PEARLS.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de 

Ribaumont,  Viscountess  of  Belliise.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author 
of  “The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c.  2  vol-.  Crown  Svo,  9s. 

“  Penned  in  a  fresh  and  lively  style  that  carries  with  it  the  atmosphere  of 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


mHE  debate  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  began  on  Monday,  with  a 
very  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  speech  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  in  which  he  showed  how  absolutely  destitute  of  any  trace 
of  a  theological  test  the  original  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  ;  that  it 
was  imposed  for  political  purposes,  and  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  only,  the  Peers,  as  a  loyal  body,  being  then  wholly 
exempted  from  it;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  feud  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  succession  broke  out 
that  any  religious  test  was  engrafted  on  the  oath,  a  reli¬ 
gious  test  which  was  gradually  removed,  as  inconsistent  with 
true  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Sir  Richard  Cross,  who  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  fretted  himself  into  a  state  of  consider¬ 
able  excitement  on  the  various  sins  of  the  Government,  accusing 
it  of  despicable  trickery  for  pi*oposing  to  abandon  the  retro¬ 
spective  clause.  Mr.  Torrens,  who  seconded  Sir  R.  Cross, — 
the  only  Liberal,  as  we  hope,  who  is  likely  to  vote  against  the 
Bill, — offered  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  as  is  usual  with  Liberals 
who  take  this  side,  to  the  proposal  to  get  rid  of  oaths  altogether, 
both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  but  no  sympathy  at  all  to  the 
advocates  of  relief  for  the  particular  grievance  involved  in  this 
case.  _ 

In  the  desultory  debate  which  ensued,  Baron  H.  de  Worms, 
who  appeared  to  triumph  in  the  success  won  by  the  Liberals  for 
his  own  faith,  the  Jewish,  insolently  suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  start  a  new  Midlothian  campaign,  of  which  the  war-cry  should 
•be  “  Bradlaugh  and  blasphemy.”  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  warned 
the  Prime  Minister  that  he  had  misled  the  countiy,  and 
that  the  country  would  not  forgive  him  ;  while  Mr.  Baxter  and 
Mr.  Illingworth  made  very  vigorous  speeches  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  Mr.  Baxter  declaring  that  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Scot- 
laud  were  favourable  to  it;  while  on  Thursday,  Sir  H.  Drummond- 
Wolff  resumed  the  debate,  with  a  very  dry  and  rather  personal 
attack  on  Lord  Selborne  for  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  recent 
appeal  case,  though  he  was  responsible  for  the  Oaths  Act  of 
1866,  and  had  at  least  some  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
opinion  given  by  the  present  Solicitor-General  that  the  common 
informer  could  proceed  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  the  fines 
imposed  on  any  one  who  had  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  contravention  of  the  Oaths  Act. 

Then  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  he 
was  at  his  highest  point  of  power,  and  that  his  mastery  of  the 
House  had  never  been  more  complete.  The  central  point  of  his 
speech  was  the  mischief,  nay,  the  danger,  of  associating  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  country  with  a  kind  of  injustice  which 
is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  defined  it,  but  wholly  insufficient  for 
its  purpose  of  securing  any  true  religious  sanction  for  the 
.allegiance  which  the  oath  imposes.  Not  only  may  it  avowedly 
he  taken  by  an  atheist  who  has  openly  professed  his  atheism 
everywhere  except  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  but  it  may  be 
taken  without  scruple  by  a  Deist,  who  believes  in  the  Lucretian 
God  who  sits  apart  from  mankind ;  or  by  the  Agnostic,  who  re¬ 


gards  an  intelligence  as  the  origin  of  Creation,  but  regards  that  in¬ 
telligence  as  quite  inaccessible  to  our  griefs, and  cries,  and  prayers. 
If  it  secures  any  belief  at  all,  it  secures  belief  in  a  hare,  abstract 
Deity, — a  Deity  who  need  not  he  regarded  in  any  sense  as  the 
living  Judge  of  human  acts  and  thoughts.  For  such  a  caput 
mortuum  of  belief,— a  caput  mortuum  from  which  Christianity 
is  excluded  as  a  mere  excrescence  and  superfluity,  which  Voltaire 
could  have  accepted  with  all  his  blasphemy  against  Christ, — Mr. 
Gladstone  held  that  it  is  most  prejudicial  to  religion  to  sacrifice 
the  broad  principle  that  civil  equality  is  to  he  granted  before 
the  law,  independently  of  all  religious  conviction.  There  ought 
to  he  a  total  divorce  between  the  question  of  religious  differ¬ 
ences  and  the  question  of  civil  privilege  and  power.  There  ought 
to  he  “  no  test  whatever  applied  to  a  man  with  respect  to  any 
exercise  of  civil  functions,  except  a  test  of  civil  capacity 
and  a  fulfilment  of  civil  conditions.”  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  strongest  way  the  immediate  unpopularity 
of  this  measure.  At  every  contested  election,  he  said,  the 
Government  well  knew  that  they  lost  votes,  and  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  gained  votes,  by  the  supposed  alliance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  party  of  unbelief.  It  had  always  been  so.  It 
was  so  when  the  Jews  were  naturalised  130  years  ago ;  it  was 
so  when  the  Roman  Catholics  were  emancipated;  it  was  so 
when  the  Jews  were  admitted  to  Parliament.  The  Liberal 
party  had  almost  always  suffered  in  fighting  the  battle  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  ;  hut  they  continued  to  fight  it,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  battle  of  liberty,  hut  because  it  was  the  battle  of 
religion,  because  religion  suffered  frightfully  by  its  alliance  with 
these  exclusions  believed  by  the  sufferers  to  he  both  cruel  and 
unjust. 

After  this  speech,  the  debate  sank  into  insignificance.  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton  deprecated  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone, — unfortunately,  eloquence  like  his  is  extremely  rare 
in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  is  no  judge 
of  either, — Lord  Algernon  Percy  was  struck  by  the  want  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  debate,  and  proceeded  to  illustrate  that  deficiency  ; 
Mr.  Gibson  said  the  oath  at  present  embodied  the  apostolic, 
precept,  “  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  King ;”  but  if  you  got  rid  of 
the  fear  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  King  would  not  long  remain. 
The  name  of  God  was  to  he  shut  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  order  to  get  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  it.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 
replied  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the  debate,  which  had  little  or  no  life 
in  it  after  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  down,  was  at  length  adjourned,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  R.  Churchill. 

The  Government  has  completed  its  arrangements  for  the 
creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  An  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  will  be  formed,  with  a  Vice-President 
in  charge,  who,  it  is  intended,  shall  always  he  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  This  officer  has  no  departmental 
duties,  and  is  to  preside  over  Agriculture,  iustead  of  being,  as 
Lord  Dufferin  said,  “  maid-of-all-work  to  the  Ministry.”  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be  that  the  Department  will 
have  a  Minister  to  itself,  as  that  of  Education  has ;  but 
he  will  usually,  though  not  necessarily  always,  have  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  We  do  not  see  that  the  farmers  could  wish 
for  a  better  arrangement.  There  is  a  responsible  Minister,  with 
clerks  and  offices  and  the  like,  whom  they  can  worry  to  death, 
with  whom  Agricultural  Chambers  can  correspond,  and  upon, 
whom  statistics  can  he  poured  in  a  deluge.  We  do  not  envy 
Mr.  Dodson  his  correspondence,  hut  the  only  defect  of  the 
scheme  that  we  see  is  that  it  relieves  the  President  in  Council 
too  much.  Is  Lord  Carlingford  only  to  “  superintend  ”  ? 

Sir  E.  Watkin  was  the  first  witness  examined  before  the 
Channel  Tunnel  Commission,  and  certainly  showed  that  he  had 
the  courage,  not  to  say  the  audacity,  of  his  opinions.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  250  trains  each  way  would  be  run  daily  through  the 
tunnel,  being  one  each  way  every  six  minutes,  although  the 
trains  are  to  travel  at  45  miles  an  hour,  and  they  would  carry 
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14,000,000  passengers  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  goods 
every  year.  “  We  had  £700,000,000  of  import  and  export  trade, 
and  it  we  had  no  way  out  of  England  except  by  sea,  our  position 
was  a  most  dangerous  one.  ’  If  England  were  blockaded,  what 
would  be  the  effect  ?  The  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  tunnel 
should  be  built  of  half  a  million  tons  of  concrete,  and 
could  be  built  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  which 
the  Railway  Company  would  pay !  He  did  not  think  the 
two  Governments  would  quarrel  over  the  management  of  the 
tunnel ;  but  if  there  were  any  friction,  the  dispute  could  be 
settled  in  the  way  adopted  for  the  ‘Alabama’  claims.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Sir  E.  Watkin  expected  his  evidence  to 
be  treated  seriously,  and  a  gentle  reminder  from  the  Committee 
that  it  was  composed  of  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place.  Sir  Edward  finished  off  by  asking 
the  Committee  to  inspect  the  works  on  the  French  side.  He  has 
evidently  missed  his  vocation.  What  a  horse  chaunter  he  would 
have  made,  how  he  would  have  praised  any  spavined  beast, 
talked  away  all  evidence  of  faults,  and  have  wound  up  with  an 
invitation  to  finish  the  deal  over  a  social  glass ! 

The  proposal  of  the  French  Government  to  convert  the 
£220,000,000  of  Fives  into  a  4|  per  Cent.  Debt  has  succeeded. 
The  holders  were  hopeless  of  resistance,  and  although  heavy 
orders  to  sell  were  sent  to  Paris,  the  fall  was  not  serious.  The 
Government,  to  soothe  the  market,  pledged  themselves  against 
farther  conversion  for  ten  years,  and  on  Tuesday,  at  midnight, 
the  Chamber  swept  the  Bill  through  by  a  vote  of  472  to 
94.  The  Senate  followed  suit  by  a  still  heavier  majority. 
The  truth  is,  no  project  of  conversion  now-a-days  fails.  The 
mass  of  Securities  offered  does  not  increase  in  any  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  savings  of  the  nations,  and  the  demand  for 
“  safe  ”  bonds  outruns  the  supply.  The  consequence,  bonds 
being  only  goods,  is  an  increase  of  price  so  great  that 
conversion  is  always  safe,  and  even  Hungarian  Rentes 
can  be  converted.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  first-class 
security  in  the  European  markets  which  pays  a  clear 
four  per  cent.,  and  the  soundest  States  can  borrow  at 
less  than  three.  Modest  investors  may,  however,  take  com¬ 
fort.  If  there  are  no  great  wars  to  make  loans  cheap,  the 
Governments  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  “  social  reforms  ” 
which  will  cost  them  at  the  outset  nearly  as  much.  There  will 
be  loans  yet  for  social  purposes  on  the  De  Freycinet  scale — he 
is  quite  equal  to  borrowing  a  National  Debt  in  a  year — to  be 
expended,  let  us  hope,  with  a  little  more  judgment. 

The  trial  of  Kelly,  the  third  man  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  has  so  far  broken 
down.  The  first  jury  called  was  unable  to  agree,  the  jurors 
for  conviction  being,  it  is  said,  eleven,  while  one  stood  out  for 
acquittal.  A  second  jury  was  empanelled,  but  again  no  agree¬ 
ment  was  obtained,  two  resisting  the  verdict  desired  by  ten. 
The  case  will  be  heard  a  third  time,  but  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  result  will  once  more  be  disagreement.  The  evidence  is 
not  quite  so  complete  as  in  the  cases  of  Brady  and  Curley,  the 
prisoner  looks  a  mere  lad,  and  the  evidence  for  an  alibi,  though 
untrustworthy,  was  less  completely  disproved.  Add  to  these 
causes  the  fury  of  detestation  with  which  Carey  is  regarded,  and 
which  his  hard  cynicism  continually  rouses  afresh,  aud  the  dis¬ 
agreements  are  accounted  for.  They  are,  however,  like  all  Irish 
incidents,  most  unfortunate.  They  encourage  the  belief  of 
“  Invincibles  ”  that  murder  is  safe,  and  they  deepen  the  English 
suspicion  that  the  Jury  system  and  government  of  any  kind  arc, 
in  Ireland,  incompatible.  The  Government  cannot  let  guilty 
men  go  free,  yet  repeated  trials  enable  the  Irish  Americans  to 
dilate  on  English  vindictiveness  and  cruelty. 

The  Irish-American  Land  League  resolved  on  Wednesday  to 
merge  itself  in  the  Irish  National  League,  which  met  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time.  The  Convention, 
which  includes  eight  hundred  delegates,  elected  a  Catholic 
priest,  Father  Maurice  Dorney,  as  Chairman,  a  selection  which 
is  held  to  make  it  certain  that  the  Convention  will  not  openly 
sanction  dynamite.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  although,  in 
view  of  the  opinion  of  the  American  Government,  dynamite  will 
not  be  mentioned,  the  Extremists  will  master  the  Convention, 
and  that  something  like  a  “  declaration  of  war  ”  will  be  the 
result.  We  shall  know  in  a  day  or  two,  but  this  is  most  impro¬ 
bable,  the  majority  of  the  Convention  being  old  members  of  the 
Land  League,  who,  as  their  President,  Mr.  Mooney,  said,  “  hate 
England  with  an  intensity  of  detestation  unequalled  by  any 
class  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,”  but  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  wise, 


ia  preparation  for  Irish  independence,  to  win  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  the  abolition  of  landlordism.  They  are  devoted  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  even  according  to  the  Irish  Nation,  which 
expressly  declares  that  morals  have  no  place  in  the  struggle, 
they,  though  willing  to  employ  dynamite,  thiuk  it  will  injure 
Ireland.  There  is  a  large  section  of  Moderates  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  leaders  are  evidently  alarmed  at  the  attitude 
of  American  opinion.  “  There  is  a  flavour  of  Knownothingism  ,r 
about  it,  says  the  Irish  Nation,  referring  to  the  old  explosion  of 
American  feeling  under  which  the  Irish  immigrants  were  so 
nearly  deprived  of  the  suffrage.  The  result  should  be  known  by 
Sunday,  as  the  five-minutes  rule  was  adopted,  though  after  some 
fierce  protests  from  orators  who  felt  their  eloquence  suppressed.. 

The  agitation  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  which 
has  lasted  since  they  were  brought  into  operation,  ended  on  Fri¬ 
day  week  in  their  virtual  abolition.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  has 
made  the  question  his  own,  in  a  speech  which  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  House,  and  drew  from  so  cool  a  man  of  the  world 
as  Mr.  Whitbread  a  warm  encomium,  moved  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  compulsory  examination,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  0. 
Morgan,  as  Advocate-General,  and  Lord  Hartington,  as  War 
Minister,  who  stated  that  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  had  been 
pledged  to  different  sides  on  the  question  before  the  Government 
was  formed,  and  that  the  Ministry,  therefore,  could  give  the- 
House  no  guidance.  Finally,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  182 
to  110,  and  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  Acts,  which  will  either 
be  repealed  or  rendered  inoperative  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grant  for  carrying  it  out.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we 
supported  the  Acts  originally,  we  are  neither  surprised  at 
the  vote,  nor  sorry  for  it.  It  is  not  a  victory  of  sentimentalism, 
though  a  great  many  sentimental  people  are  on  its  side.  The 
coolest  heads  in  the  country  are  divided  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
Acts  ;  the  workmen  keenly  dislike  them,  under  the  impression 
that  they  punish  the  women,  while  letting  the  men  go  free ;  and 
they  raise  in  certain  classes  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
State  protects  vice.  The  argument  against  them  is  at  least  as 
strong  as  the  argument  for  them,  and  when  that  is  the  case. 
Acts  so  keenly  disliked  by  the  majority  are  better  away.  To 
be  rid  of  the  discussion  is  in  itself  a  social  good. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Law  on  Thursday  earned  a  vote 
against  restricting  the  right  of  criminal  appeal  to  capital 
cases.  Mr.  Gorst  moved  an  amendment  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  that  any  prisoner  convicted  of  felony  will  be  allowed  to 
appeal,  if  the  Court  of  Appeal  think  there  is  reason  for  it.. 
The  result  of  this  amendment  will  be  that  appeals  will  be 
numerous — Sir  H.  James  says  4,000  a  year — and  that  a  separate 
Court  must  be  constituted  to  sanction  and  to  hear  them. 
The  Attorney-General  fought  hard  for  his  experiment,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Bright;  but  he  was  defeated  by  28  to 
19,  and  even  of  this  minority  one  man  openly  allowed  that  he 
voted  for  the  Government,  but  his  opinion  was  the  other  way. 
Sir  H.  James  accepted  the  vote,  and  told  the  Committee  that 
before  Tuesday  he  would  tell  them  what  he  could  do  in  the  way 
of  recasting  the  machinery.  There  can  be  little  doubt  the 
Committee  is  right.  If  an  appeal  is  wanted  at  all,  and  we  thiuk 
it  is,  it  is  wanted  least  for  capital  cases,  which  are  so  patiently 
tried.  We  hardly  know  what  makes  the  Government  so  fractious- 
about  the  cost  of  legal  machinery.  Suppose  a  new  Court  is 
necessary,  what  does  its  cost  matter  ? 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  have  discovered 
that  quarrelling  with  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  pay.  They 
have  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Marriott  moved 
an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  which  the  Bill  is  referred 
to  insert  a  clause  compelling  the  Company  to  pull  down  the 
ventilating  shafts,  which  poisou  the  Embankment.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  to  settle  any  reasonable  terms.  The  motion  was 
hardly  opposed,  except  by  the  Railway  interest,  and  was  carried 
by  200  to  110.  It  is  understood  that  the  Company  will  give 
way ;  and  it  is  as  well  they  should,  as  Parliament  might,  if 
resisted,  give  them  sharper  treatment.  It  is  quite  evident 
from  several  recent  votes  that  the  constituencies  will  not 
endure  the  claim  of  corporations  to  maltreat  the  public  for  their 
own  advantage  any  longer,  and  that  the  Railway  interest  in 
particular  must  dismount.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
a  railway  chairman  hanged,  or  of  recording  a  Bill  compelling 
the  railways  to  run  workmen’s  trains  at  a  halfpenny  a  mile. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  odd  ideas  about  the  functions  of 
a  Church.  He  will  not  licence  an  English  church  in  Monaco, 
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because  lie  thinks  Monaco  a  sink  of  iniquity,  into  which  it  is 
wrong  to  attract  English  families.  “  The  Church,”  he  writes 
in  tho  Times,  “will  give  an  appearance  of  respectability ”  to 
Monte  Carlo,  and  so  “  draw  English  families  into  that  nest  of 
temptation  and  vice.”  How  wrong  Christ  must  have  been  to 
dine  with  those  “  sinners  !”  We  really  had  thought  that  there 
was  no  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  many  as  her  pai'ties 
are,  which  doubted  that  her  mission  was  to  the  erring,  or  which 
believed  that  the  end  of  her  being  was  to  keep  up  an  unreal 
appearance  of  respectability.  Oue  Bishop,  however,  at  all 
events,  thinks  that  the  frequenters  of  Monaco  had  better  go  to 
“the  Devil,  than  that  more  frequenters  should  be  attracted  there. 
Does  the  Bishop  really  believe  that  the  people  who  will  go  to 
Monaco  if  it  has  a  church,  and  stay  away  if  it  has  not,  are  the 
people  who  will  be  ruined  by  roulette  and  lorette3  ? 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  the  recent  foolish 
prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  of  which  we  have  had  the  third 
-this  week,  is  that  it  gives  audacious  and  able  men  who  desire 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  a  chance  of  showing  their  ability, 
the  opportunity  of  winning  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual 
admiration  for  the  defence  they  make  for  themselves,  and  that 
that  admiration  is  very  apt  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  their 
opinions.  In  the  extremely  in  judicious,  as  well  as  somewhat  vin¬ 
dictive,  second  prosecution  of  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Ramsay  for 
blasphemies  published  earlier  than  those  for  which  they  have 
already  been  sentenced,  tried  before  Lord  Coleridge  this  week,  Mr. 
Foote  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  made  an  extremely  able  de¬ 
fence.  He  did  not  in  any  way  deny  his  responsibility  for  what 
had  been  published,  but  took  the  ground  that  it  was  nothing 
but  the  popular  equivalent  of  what  men  as  distinguished  as 
Arnold,  and  Grote,  and  Mill,  and  Shelley,  and  Lord  Amberley, 
and  John  Morley,  and  Swinburne  had  published  with  impunity, 
and  some  of  it  not  at  all  more  coarse.  He  denied  that  it  was 
possible  to  take  an  effectual  distinction  on  the  ground  of  the 
style  of  such  attacks  on  Christianity,  when  it  was  admitted  that 
the  substance  might  legally  be  expressed  in  graver  language, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  treat  the  whole  law  of  blasphemy  as 
simply  obsolete. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  summed  up  on  Tuesday  in  a 
very  remarkable  judgment,  gave  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
Christianity  could  not  be  considered  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
in  a  day  when  Jews  had  been  expressly  admitted  to  Parliament, 
and  when,  on  that  theory,  a  Jewish  Master  of  the  Rolls  might 
have  been  asked  to  condemn  as  blasphemy  a  calm  statement  of 
the  conviction  of  the  Jews  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Messiah. 
Moreover,  he  showed,  by  citing  cases  at  intervals  of  seventy  or 
eighty  years  from  each  other,  in  all  of  which  he  showed  that 
great  stress  was  laid  on  the  indecent  character  of  the  attack  on 
Christianity,  the  Judges  being  most  anxious  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  grave  argument  and  gross  or  insulting  scoffs, 
and  that  the  insulting  character  of  the  language  used  was  of  the 
e  ;sence  of  the  matter ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  individual 
obiter  dicta  as  to  Christianity  beiug  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  could  not  count  for  so  much  as  the  positive  condem¬ 
nation  of  an  author  for  a  seditious  libel  who  had  only  quietly 
discussed  whether  a  Monarchy  or  a  Commonwealth  were  the  best 
form  of  government, — a  condemnation  which  actually  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  case  of  “  The  King 
versus  Bedford,”  though  no  Judge  of  the  present  day  would 
for  a  moment  dream  of  ruling  his  judgment  by  such  a 
decision.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  intimated  his  belief  that 
some  of  the  distinguished  authors  quoted  by  Mr.  Foote  had 
been  quite  as  insulting  in  their  language  as  the  authors  of  some 
•of  the  libels  now  complained  of,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever  had 
to  try  them  for  it,  he  would  deal  out  to  them  the  same  justice. 
The  question  for  the  jury  was  whether  these  attacks  on  Christi- 
•anity  were  or  were  not  blasphemous  libels  in  the  sense  of  coarse 
and  insulting  attacks,  not  appealing  to  the  graver  reason,  but 
’irreverent  in  spirit  and  intention.  The  jury  disagreed,  and 
'were  discharged. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh,  too,  has  secured  another  legal  triumph.  On 
Monday,  Lord  Coleridge  delivered  judgment  in  his  favour  in  the 
'Suit  which  he  has  instituted  against  Mr.  Newdegate  for  “  main¬ 
taining  ”  Mr.  Clarke  in  suing  for  the  £500  penalty  which 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  incurred  by  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  taking  the  Oath.  It  was  not  denied 
that  Mr.  Newdegate  did  give  Mr.  Clarke  a  bond  to  pay  all 
his  costs  in  this  action;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  held 
that  Mr.  Newdegate,  in  doing  so,  had  illegally  promoted  a 


litigation  in  which  he  himself  was  not  interested,  his  interets 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  extending  at  most  to  the 
invalidation  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  seat,  and  not  to  the  recovery  of 
the  fines  for  every  vote  given.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  awarded  costs 
against  Mr.  Newdegate  for  all  he  had  lost  through  this  suit  of  Mr. 
Claike  s.  It  is  understood  that  the  decision  is  to  be  appealed 
against. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  our  day, — eminent  for  their  orthodoxy,  no  less  than 
for  their  deep  religious  feeling, — approve  the  substitution  of  the 
Affirmation  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  and  approve  it  as  religious  men.  Mr.  MacColl,  in  his 
able  letter  to  the  Guardian  of  last  Wednesday,  quotes  Canon 
Bright’s  words  as  follows : — “  What  weighs  strongly  with 
me  is  that,  although  oaths  may  be  a  help  to  many  con¬ 
sciences,  yet,  where  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  implicitly  commands  us  to  dispense  with 
them.  And  they  can,  I  consider,  be  dispensed  with  in  such  an 
assembly  as  that  of  the  Legislature,  even  if  they  cannot,  as 
yet,  in  regard  to  the  average  witness  in  a  criminal  trial.  More¬ 
over,  I  cannot  think  that  those  who  call  the  present  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Oath  a  safeguard  of  national  Christianity  have 
weighed  the  facts  of  its  history,  as  you  have  stated  them.  If 
objection  be  made  to  your  term  ‘anti-Christian,’  the  oath  is  at 
least  non-Christian  ;  it  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  claimed  as  having 
any  relation  to  any  definite  revealed  religion,  to  Biblical  theism 
in  particular.”  These  are  the  words  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  and  if  the  statement  publicly 
made  in  the  newspapers  be  true,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
Canon  Liddon  also  support  the  Affirmation  Bill.  The  Daily 
News,  too,  has  learned  that  Cardinal  Newman  declined  to 
sign  a  memorial  against  the  Bill.  With  such  support,  the  cause 
of  the  Affirmation  Bill  may  well  scorn  the  imputation  of  being 
irreligious. 

Lord  Carlingford  made  an  interesting  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Monday,  in  answer  to  one  of  Lord  Dunraven’s,  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  Lord  Carlingford  stated  that  while  the 
Government  could  not  see  their  way  to  any  great  land  reclama¬ 
tion  scheme  in  Ireland  such  as  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  had  advo¬ 
cated,  they  were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  lend  money 
for  the  purposes  of  reclamation  to  tenant-farmers  w-ho  could 
give  good  security,  and  that  a  beginning  had  been  made  by  the 
sanction  of  small  loans  amounting  in  all  to  £96,000, — while 
the  lending  of  £108,000  more  was  still  under  consideratiou, 
— to  tenants  anxious  to  reclaim  and  improve  upland  wild  land 
in  connection  with  their  existing  farms.  Of  this  £96,000 
already  sanctioned,  £22,000  had  been  actually  lent.  If  any 
public  body  or  company  proposed  a  migration,  as  distinguished 
from  an  emigration  scheme  that  was  at  all  hopeful,  it  would  be 
most  carefully  considered  by  the  Government,  said  Lord 
Carlingford.  And  we  are  not  entirely  without  hope  that  some 
such  scheme  may  be  proposed  before  long,  by  one  of  the  great 
London  Companies  possessed  of  Irish  estates. 

On  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  emigration,  Lord  Carlingford 
was  much  more  hopeful,  but  he  insisted  that  it  must  not  be  such 
voluntary  emigration  as  Ireland  had  had  going  on  ever  since 
the  famine,  for  that  was  a  kind  of  emigration  which  affected 
most  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  Ireland,  and  relieved  the 
poverty-stricken  land  of  Connaught  least.  Between  1851  and 
1882,  while  63  per  cent,  of  the  population  had  gone  from  the 
Province  of  Munster  and  44  per  cent,  from  Ulster,  Donegal  had 
sent  away  only  37  per  cent.,  Mayo  35  per  cent.,  and  Sligo  only 
34  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  other  words,  the  unassisted 
and  unguided  emigration  helped  least  those  who  wanted  it  most. 
Lord  Carlingford  intimated  that  large  offers  of  a  very  hopeful 
kind  had  lately  been  made  for  assisted  emigration,  and  we  believe 
that  he  alluded  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Stephen,  President  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway, — concerning  which  Mr.  Stephen  wrote 
to  this  journal  on  March  31st  last, — for  settling  50,000  persons  on 
the  free  lots  of  160  acres  each,  offered  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  each  able-bodied  emigrant.  The  Times  must,  however,  we 
think,  be  taking  a  great  leap  in  the  dark,  when  it  assumes  that  our 
Government  is  at  all  likely  to  resolve  on  lending  a  sum  of  one 
or  two  millions  sterling  for  ten  years  to  any  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  for  building  homesteads  and  settling  those  emigrants  in  their 
new  homes. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102^  to  102§. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  SPEECH. 

[F  the  country  be  as  sensitive  to  the  grandeur  of  Mr. 

Gladstone’s  mind  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  speech  of 
Thursday  night  will  decide  the  question  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  Religion  or  Irreligion  is  to  profit  the 
most  by  the  passing  of  the  Affirmation  Bill.  The  Liberals 
have  been  often  supposed  to  favour  the  irreligious  side  of 
the  issue,  and  to  take  that  side  strongly.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  significant  silence  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bill,  the  Liberal  Ministry 
does  not  intend  to  accept  a  defeat  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  if  this  painful  controversy  should  end  in  a  majority 
of  the  House  denying  the  civil  right  of  every  man  to  take 
his  seat  in  that  House,  whatever  his  opinions  on  religious 
subjects  may  happen  to  be.  We  believe  that  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Government  de¬ 
feated  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  carry  on 
the  Administration  with  any  credit.  For  this  is  in  every  sense 
a  question  of  popular  confidence  in  the  Liberal  instincts  of  the 
Administration ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  House  which  had 
once  avowred  its  belief  that  it  is  for  its  sympathy  with  Atheism, 
and  not  for  its  sympathy  with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that 
the  Affirmation  Bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  could  ever  give  that  Government  effectual  support 
through  the  maze  of  delicate  issues  which  are  still  in  the 

O 

future.  The  issue  should  be  put  boldly  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country, — Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  think  that  it  is  from 
active  sympathy  with  the  Irreligious  party  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  introduced  the  Affirmation  Bill  ?  If  they  do  think 
this,  the  Government,  it  is  certain,  can  receive  no  support  from 
them  adequate  to  carry  the  Administration  through  the  vast 
difficulties  of  the  present  and  the  future.  If  they  do  not  think 
so,  but  hold,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  whole  religion  of  the 
country  suffers  grievously  by  its  apparent  alliance  with  a  miser¬ 
able  remnant  of  religious  exclusiveness,  then  they  will  take 
pains  to  declare  that,  in  the  thoroughgoing  Liberalism  of  the 
Government,  they  not  only  see  no  threat  to  religion,  but  the 
highest  possible  guarantee  for  the  growth  and  influence  of  all 
true  faith. 

Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  have  put  the  question  on 
higher  ground  than  he  did  on  Thursday  night.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  give  civil  and  religious  liberty  with  the 
reserve  of  halves  or  quarters,  or  rather  minute  decimal 
fractions  of  that  liberty  ;  it  spoils  the  effectiveness,  the  grace, 
the  significance,  in  one  word,  the  justice  of  the  concession, 
and  it  does  not  reserve  what  could  in  any  conceivable  case  be 
of  the  least  use  to  the  friends  of  religion.  What,  said  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  are  the  Conservatives  confessedly  prepared  to  sacrifice  ? 
They  are  prepared  to  grant  at  once  that  the  Member  who 
takes  the  Oath  need  not  be  a  Christian, — and  this  without 
any  relation  to  the  special  admission  of  the  Jews ;  they 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  he  may  be  an  Atheist, 
even  an  avowed  Atheist,  so  long  as  he  has  not  confided  his 
Atheism  to  the  House  before  taking  the  oath  ;  they  maintain, 
no  doubt,  that  in  that  case  he  has  used  language  in  a  very 
non-natural  sense,  but  they  do  not  quarrel  with  Members 
who  have  never  concealed  that  they  did  take  the  oath  in  that 
non-natural  sense.  They  admit,  like  Sir  H.  Wolff,  that  even 
without  straining  the  conscience,  a  bare  Deist  may  take  the 
oath,  though  he  may  believe  that  he  neither  knows  nor  can 
know  anything  at  all  about  God,  not  even  whether  God  does 
or  does  not  punish  us  for  our  evil  deeds,  and  reward  us  for  our 
good  deeds.  All  this  they  admit,  and  yet  they  regard  this 
irreducible  minimum  of  appeal  to  something  above  man,  as  an 
important  guarantee  of  the  Parliamentary  standard  of  decency, 
— indeed,  as  one  worth  the  enormous  sacrifice  in  the  principle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  it  involves  ;  and  this  though 
the  very  man  whom  in  this  instance  it  happens  to  exclude  has 
repeatedly  demanded  the  right  to  take  the  oath,  and  though 
no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  contends  that,  after  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  this  Parliament,  he  could  be  refused  the  right  to 
take  it,  unless  he  were  foolish  enough  to  repeat  to  the  next 
Parliament  the  unwary  communication  which  has  cost  him  so 
long  an  exclusion  from  this.  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  such  a 
policy  as  this  as  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous  to  religion. 
It  keeps  up  the  tradition  that  religion  claims  the  right  to 
exclude  from  political  influence  men  who  declare  that  they 
have  examined  into  the  evidence  of  religion,  and  have  found 
it  wanting, — that  it  opens  to  all  citizens  a  great  civil  career,  on 


condition  that  they  shall  not  find  against  its  claims,  but  forbids 
them  all  entrance  to  that  career  if  they  do, — and  it  keeps  up  this 
injurious  tradition  for  the  most  ingloriously  ineffectual  result, 
a  result  which  irritates  man}',  and  really  excludes  nobody,  if 
you  except,  at  least,  the  accidental  exclusion  of  a  single  man 
for  a  single  Parliament.  The  Tories  might  contend,  perhaps, 
that  the  oath  does  exclude  some  conscientious  Atheists  or 
Agnostics,  who,  in  spite  of  their  Atheism  and  Agnosticism, 
have  too  much  honour  to  use  solemn  words  in  an  unreal  sense. 
But  then,  the  persons  who  are  kept  out  in  that  case,  would 
be  the  scrupulous  persons, — the  very  persons  whom,  if  you 
are  not  to  keep  out  the  unscrupulous,  you  would  certainly 
least  object  to  admit.  The  oath  in  that  case  is  a  baa 
to  the  tender  conscience,  while  it  is  no  bar  to  the  loose 
conscience.  Look  at  it  which  way  you  will,  this  lopped 
and  truncated  oath,  so  far  as  it  is  imposed  on  reluctant  Mem¬ 
bers,  becomes  of  no  conceivable  use  for  any  purpose  in  the 
world  except  that  of  making  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  the  hero  of 
a  three  years’  political  struggle,  from  which  he  has  emerged 
with  more  followers  and  more  readers  than  he  could  ever 
have  hoped  to  obtain  for  himself.  And  luckily,  even  that 
triumph  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  after  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  But  is  it  wise,  is  it  anything  but  ignoble,  to 
derogate  from  the  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^-, 
for  the  sake  of  so  meagre  and  wretched  a  result  as  this  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  from  what  ignoble 
views  of  the  Oath  as  it  is,  the  frank  substitution  of  an  Affirma¬ 
tion,  for  those  who  cannot  assign  to  the  more  solemn  elements 
of  the  oath  their  full  significance,  will  relieve  us.  As  it  is. 
Members  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  oath  must 
mean  very  little,  that  it  can  only  represent  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum  of  belief  in  the  supernatural,  that  a  man’s  Christianity 
is  one  of  the  superfluities  no  longer  appealed  to  by  the  oath,, 
that  his  belief  even  in  an  Almighty  Discerner  and  Judge  of 
human  actions,  is  an  excrescence  no  longer  necessarily  implied 
in  the  oath  ;  that  the  oath  can,  strictly  speaking  in  its  Par¬ 
liamentary  sense,  cover  no  more  than  a  bare,  abstract  admis¬ 
sion  of  an  external  Power  above  man.  Now,  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  this  just  because  it  is  well  known  that 
so  many  take  the  oath  who  do  not  and  cannot  include 
in  it  any  larger  significance  than  this,  while  some  pro¬ 
bably  would  not  even  construe  it  as  meaning  so  much.  But, 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  you  give  the  alternative  of  an  affirmation 
to  all  who  prefer  it,  for  all  others  the  oath  may  recover  its  fuller 
meaning.  The  Christian  who  will  then  elect  to  take  the  oath 
rather  than  the  affirmation,  will  give  to  the  oath,  as  he  kisses- 
the  New  Testament,  its  full  Christian  meaning,  since  he  will 
no  longer  be  compelled  to  minimize  its  significance  for  the 
sake  of  those  reluctant  persons  on  whom  the  House  forces  it, 
and  who  cannot  possibly  assign  it  that  larger  meaning  which 
a  deep  belief  in  Christ’s  revelation  lends  it.  That,  at 
least,  is  how  we  understand  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  speech,  in  which  he  explained  the  private  signi¬ 
ficance  which  he  himself  should  put  upon  the  oath, 
were  it  not  that  Parliament,  by  forcing  it  on  every 
Member,  has  compelled  society  to  clip  and  wear  away  its 
real  significance,  very  much  as  society  clip  and  wear  away  the 
image  and  superscription  impressed  on  the  coinage  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  necessity  of  paring  the  oath  down  to  the 
significance  attached  to  it  by  the  minimizers,  which  has  neces¬ 
sarily  robbed  it  of  its  fullest  meaning  for  those  who  are  not 
minimizers.  It  has  been  the  wish  not  to  exclude  decent 
Deists,  which  has  spoiled  the  impressiveness  of  the  Oath  for 
hearty  Christians. 

What  will  impress  the  country  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  is 
the  depth  of  his  belief  in  the  value  of  the  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  libeity  in  all  its  breadth  and  fullness,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  unspeakably  deep  conviction  on  the  other,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  principle,  instead  of  playing  into  the 
hands  of  unbelief,  will  tell  more  and  more  every  year  in  favour 
of  that  faith  which  has  suffered  more  from  the  alliance  with 
unjust  civil  privilege,  than  from  any  other  source  whatever. 
It  was  in  a  world  in  which  no  such  scoff  could  be  levelled  at 
it,  that  Christianity  won  its  greatest  and  most  signal  triumphs. 
It  will  be,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  world  in 
which  no  such  scoff  can  be  levelled  at  it,  that  it  will  win  its 
greatest  triumphs  again. 


THE  IRISn-AMERICAN  CONVENTION. 

IIE  cause  of  Ireland,  as  her  English  friends  understand 
it,  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish- 
American  Convention.  The  number  of  Delegates  was  con- 
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siderable,  800  ;  there  were  able  men  among  them,  and  the 
passion  displayed  was  hot ;  but  if  the  object  was  to  impress 
Great  Britain  with  a  sort  of  terror,  it  will  hardly  be  attained. 
The  Union  itself,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  so  formidable  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  France  was  when  she  had  not  only  “taken  up  ”  Ire¬ 
land,  but  had  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  liberate  her  from 
her  dependence  ;  and  the  Union  is  not  on  the  Irish  side.  The 
Irish,  with  their  delight  in  magniloquence,  are  fond  of  saying 
that  they  are  “  eleven  millions  across  the  Atlantic  but  for 
their  purpose  few  Protestants  can  be  counted.  The  religious 
statistics  of  the  Union  are  carefully  compiled,  and  there  are  not 
five  million  Catholics  in  the  States,  of  whom  a  considerable 
proportion  must  be  Frenchmen,  South  Germans,  and  Spaniards. 
The  threats  come,  in  fact,  from  a  population  less  than  that  of 
Belgium  at  the  outside,  and  as  threats  of  honest  war  can 
hardly  be  seriously  regarded.  Nor  has  the  want  of  force  so 
far  been  compensated  by  any  display  either  of  wisdom  or  of 
energy.  The  managers  are  very  anxious  to  raise  money  ;  but 
if  they  have,  as  they  say,  millions  behind  them,  they  ought  to 
be  able,  with  American  high  wages,  to  collect  at  least  ten 
times  the  money  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  Irish  in 
America  are  a  generous  people,  they  remit  to  their  friends 
with  a  liberality  that  extorts  admiration,  and  if  they  were  as 
excited  as  their  orators  say,  a  dollar  a  head  a  year  would  not 
be  a  large  subscription.  They  do  not,  on  their  own  calcu¬ 
lation  of  their  numbers,  send  five  cents  a  head  ;  or,  on  our 
calculation,  fifty  cents.  As  to  the  wisdom  displayed,  the  Con¬ 
vention  apparently  intends  to  avoid  the  whole  dynamite  sub¬ 
ject,  thus  leaving  themselves  under  the  odium  of  approving 
murder,  while  failing  to  evoke  the  ferocious  energy  which  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  immorality  might  have  produced.  They 
have,  moreover,  while  asking  for  certain  measures  of  justice  to 
Ireland — many  of  which  English  Radicals  would  heartily  con¬ 
cede — increased  the  doubt  in  the  English  mind  whether  it  is 
of  any  use  to  concede  them.  Not  only  did  every  speaker  in  the 
Land  League  Convention,  held  the  day  before  the  great  Conven¬ 
tion,  frankly  declare  that  the  independence  of  Ireland  was  his 
one  object — thus  finally  cutting  the  link  between  himself  and 
two-fifths  of  Irishmen  at  home — and  that  he  regarded  peasant- 
proprietorship,  local  self-government,  and  judicial  reform  as 
mere  steps  towards  that  great  end ;  but  the  Convention  was 
even  heartier  than  its  orators.  The  purpose  which  the  majority 
cheered — and  they  must  from  their  numbers  be  the  majority 
in  the  great  Convention — the  hope  which  excited  them 
most,  the  end  for  which  they  were  enthusiastic,  was  the 
old  Nationalist  one, — to  create  an  Irish  Republic,  with 
its  own  flag,  its  own  army,  its  own  foreign  policy ;  to 
become,  in  fact,  a  nation,  instead  of  a  nationality.  That  is 
not,  as  we  have  constantly  admitted,  either  an  ignoble  end,  or 
an  irrational  end,  or  an  end  which  places  the  Irish  who  seek 
it  beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy  ;  but  then  it  is  an  end  only 
to  be  attained  by  hard  and  fair  fighting  in  the  open 
field.  If  those  who  propound  it  are  ready  to  take  the 
field,  well  and  good,  cculit  quccstio ,  and  Great  Britain  has 
only  to  collect  soldiers ;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  ask  Parliament  for  legislative  reforms,  and  at  the 
same  time  affirm  solemnly  and  with  every  appearance  of 
passionate  earnestness  that  all  those  reforms  shall  be  misused. 
That  fear  will  not  deter  us,  for  we  do  not  believe  in  one- 
legged  races,  or  deem  it  possible  that  justice,  mercy,  and 
freedom  can  increase  hate  ;  but  the  mass  of  Englishmen  ask 
a  return  for  their  efforts,  and  will  declare  that  if  Ireland  is 
to  use  all  fresh  powers  to  organise  rebellion,  fresh  powers  shall 
not  be  granted.  It  is  hard  enough  for  genuine  Liberals  to  do 
battle  with  that  conviction  even  now,  and  when  the  proceedings 
of  this  Convention  have  penetrated  through  the  country,  it  will 
be  harder  still.  Mr.  Parnell  in  Parliament  and  the  agitators 
out  of  it,  will  alike  be  met  with  the  English  form  of  the  “  Non 
possumus,”  which  those  of  them  who  know  history  best  will  be 
the  last  to  deride. 

For  the  rest,  we  look  upon  the  Irish- American  Convention 
as  we  should  upon  an  Irish  Convention,  if  it  were  possible  to 
hold  one  which  should  not  be  a  Parliament,  with  as  little  dis¬ 
taste  as  fear.  In  politics,  as  on  the  field,  we  look  on  organised 
opposition  as  far  less  dangerous  than  anarchical  opposition.  If 
the  Irish  Extremists  in  such  meetings  as  this  can  see  one 
another’s  faces,  and  hear  one  another’s  opinions,  and  come  to 
some  common  agreement  as  to  what  they  actually  desire,  so 
much  the  better  for  Great  Britain.  We  could  deal  much  more 
easily  with  an  informal  Parliament,  in  which  the  able  would 
speedily  come  to  the  top,  and  in  which  the  votes  would  be  in¬ 
telligible,  than  with  a  series  of  public  meetings  and  their 
inflated  talk.  The  majority  of  men  are  very  rarely  mad,  or 


fanatic,  or  desperate,  and  in  an  assembly  the  majoritv  must 
rule.  In  this  very  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  we  note  that 
average  sense  is  much  more  in  the  ascendant  than 
in  smaller  meetings ;  that  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  party  are  in  a  small  minority,  and  that  the 
grand  effort  of  all  the  managers  is  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  movement.  The  method  adopted  is,  no  doubt,  curiously 
childish.  The  Convention  wished  “  Ireland  ”  to  decide  on  the 
great  quarrel,  the  fusion  or  federation  of  the  different 
“  leagues  but  instead  of  choosing  representatives  from  Ireland, 
they  choose  one  from  every  State  of  the  American  Union. 
That  is  to  say,  they  treated  the  exiles  who  happen  to  have 
chosen  America  to  labour  in  as  the  people  of  Ireland !  We 
might  as  well  choose  the  English  in  America,  whom  it  has 
never  been  necessary  to  count,  as  the  people  of  England. 
The  blunder  was  a  curious  one,  and  will  one  day  pro¬ 
duce  consequences,  the  fissure  between  the  homekeeping  Irish 
and  the  Irish  exiles  being  already  apparent ;  but  the  effort 
at  unity  is  to  be  heartily  commended,  for  with  unity  will  come 
caution  and  common-sense.  The  Irish  in  America  intend  to 
say  through  this  Convention  that  they  hate  us  very  much — 
nearly  as  much,  perhaps,  as  Frenchmen  did  in  1816 — and  are 
determined  to  wi'ench  Ireland  from  us  ;  and  it  is  better  we 
should  know  that,  if  it  is  so,  in  an  official  and  intelligible 
way.  We  can  then  be  prepared,  and  if  we  are  to  go  down  cn 
our  knees,  shall  at  least  know  how  little  chance  we  have  of 
pardon.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mooney,  the  President 
of  the  Land  League,  who  put  this  hatred  in  the  forefront  of 
his  speech  recommending  the  dissolution  of  his  League 
in  the  bigger  one — very  properly,  for  hatred  is  one 
grand  cause  of  the  whole  difficulty — spoke  throughout  as  the 
advocate,  and,  indeed,  as  the  authorised  representative  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  who  is  himself  rather  of  the  American-Irish  than  of  the 
true  Irish  people,  both  in  blood  and  in  intellectual  nature.  At 
all  events,  we  know  the  truth,  viz.,  that  the  American  Irish, 
while  supporting  this  or  that  reform,  are  earnestly  desirous 
only  of  one  thing, — that  Ireland  shall  be  a  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  Republic.  That  declaration  clears  away  fog,  and 
should  be  a  new  and  a  strong  incentive  to  all  Englishmen  so 
to  act  in  Ireland  that  the  true  Irish  shall  be  induced  to  declare 
that  their  kinsmen,  like  all  exiles,  misunderstand  and  do  not 
represent  them.  The  work  seems  to  be  impossible  ;  but  when 
all  has  been  said,  the  reconciliation  of  one  more  fifth 
of  the  Irishmen  in  Ireland  would  enable  us  to  take  a 
plebiscite  for  the  Union,  with  the  certainty  of  a  majority. 
That  looks  to  our  readers,  whose  ears  are  filled  with  Dublin 
trials,  and  dynamite  trials,  and  Irish- American  speeches,  a 
hopeless  dream  ;  but  when  Lord  Durham  landed  in  Canada, 
how  many  French  Canadians,  separated  from  us  by  creed,  race, 
language,  and  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  would  have  voted  for 
Great  Britain  ?  How  many  would  vote  against  us  now  ?  There 
are  Englishmen,  we  verily  believe,  who  doubt  whether  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  time  is  not  suspended  in  Dublin,  whether  in  Ireland 
there  ever  was  a  yesterday,  or  will  ever  be  a  to-morrow.  Per¬ 
haps,  when  they  are  cooler,  they  will  reflect  that  they  were  once 
frightened  by  a  vote  for  Maynooth,  and  denounced  the 
Catholic  priesthood  as  the  “  autocrats  of  Ireland  ”  and  the 
“unsleeping  enemies  of  British  rule.”  There  is  a  yesterday 
in  Irish  religious  affairs,  at  all  events. 


TIIE  DILATORY  AND  DILETTANTE  HOUSE. 

HAT  the  enlarged  Constituencies  seem  to  lack  is  a 
spontaneous  initiative.  In  1879  and  1880,  none  but 
the  very  few, — Mr.  Adam  and  a  few  others, — knew  how  deter¬ 
mined  the  constituencies  were  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Government ;  and  to  most  Members,  even  though 
their  own  constituencies  were  in  that  conspiracy,  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  the  resolve  came  with  a  certain  shock  of  sur¬ 
prise.  And  the  same  thing  happens  in  relation  to  smaller  mat¬ 
ters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  signals  given 
by  the  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  should  never 
have  known  last  autumn  how  determined  the  constituencies 
were  to  carry  any  Standing  Orders  that  their  chiefs  thought 
necessary  for  the  better  despatch  of  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Without  being  convoked  in  local 
assemblies,  the  new  constituencies,  however  strongly  they 
really  think,  remain  mute.  There  is  little  or  none  of  that 
spontaneous  letter-writing  to  their  Members  which,  in  the 
years  before  1867,  used  to  betray  to  the  Representatives  how 
popular  opinion  was  going ; — the  reason  for  the  change  being, 
we  suppose,  that  to  the  great  majority  of  the  new  constitu- 
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encies  the  writing  of  a  letter  is  an  effort,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  uncertainty  that  may  prevail  as  to  the  proper  address ; 
while  the  minority  feel  too  little  confidence  in  the  sympathy 
of  the  constituency  at  large,  to  write  letters  which  might 
only  elicit  that  their  view  is  not  generally  shared  by  the 
Electorate.  At  all  events,  nothing  is  plainer  than  this, — 
that  even  on  subjects  on  which,  when  interrogated  properly, 
the  new  constituencies  hold  very  strong  opinions  indeed, 
they  appear  to  be  apathetic  up  to  the  last  moment,  only 
because  they  have  no  easy  mode  of  expressing  their  opinion 
of  their  own  proper  motion.  None  the  less,  the  result  is  often 
mischievous,  and  we  see  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  that  result,  as 
we  believe,  in  the  present  apathy  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  deliberate  waste  of  precious  time  which  is  going  on 
before  our  eyes. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  this  Affirmation  Bill,  which  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  Bill  for  abolishing  the  last  shred  of  unin¬ 
tended  theological  test  which  appears  to  remain — to  the  great 
injury  of  religion  and  the  great  advantage  of  irreligion, — and 
for  enabling  any  constituency  to  seat  its  duly-elected  representa¬ 
tive  without  his  affecting  to  believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 
It  is  a  Bill  the  principle  of  which  has  been  discussed  for  three 
years,  with  more  warmth  and  more  coolness,  with  more  elabora¬ 
tion  and  more  terseness,  with  more  enthusiasm  and  more  sobriety, 
than  any  other  question  of  the  day.  It  has  been  put  in  all 
possible  lights  and  sifted  with  all  imaginable  ingenuities,  in 
the  House  and  out  of  it,  by  lawyers,  by  divines,  by  statesmen, 
by  Conservatives,  by  Tories,  by  Liberals,  by  Badicals,  by  men 
of  no  party,  and  by  men  of  all  parties.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  left  to  be  said  of  it  that  has  not  been  said.  If  ever  a 
question  were  ripe  for  simple  decision,  that  question  is  ripe. 
The  country  is  eager  for  a  little  evidence  that  the  House  can 
carry  a  few  needful  English  and  Scotch  reforms,  after  three 
weary  Sessions  in  which  Ireland  has  absorbed  almost  every 
available  moment  of  legislative  time.  The  Cabinet  have  been 
exceedingly  moderate,  almost  humble,  in  their  proposals  for 
the  year.  Politically  speaking,  there  is  nothing  but  this 
Affirmation  Bill,  the  Tenants’  Compensation  Bill,  and  the 
London  Municipality  Reform.  Bill  to  pass,  for  nobody 
can  say  that  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Law,  the  Patent  Law,  and  the  Criminal  Code 
are  in  any  sense  political  measures.  Yet  of  one  of  these 
three  measures  statesmen  already  begin  to  despair,  and  the 
reason  they  despair  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  measureless  loss  of  time  on  this  Affirmation  Bill, 
on  which  every  Member  in  the  House  knows  all  that  he  can  ever 
know,  and  on  which  even  the  constituencies  are  probably 
better  informed  than  they  ever  were  before  on  any  other  legis¬ 
lative  proposal.  We  say,  quite  without  reference  to  the 
decision  to  be  taken, — whether  for  the  Affirmation  Bill  and 
for  quick  progress  to  other  and  wider  work,  or  against  it,  and 
for  a  change  of  Ministry, — that  it  is  simply  monstrous  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  country  to  waste  night  after  night  upon  this 
over-discussed  measure.  The  second  reading  ought  to 
have  been  carried  or  rejected  in  a  single  night’s  debate; 
and  if  the  second  reading  had  been  carried,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  it  should  not  have  occupied  another  night.  It 
is  asserted  that  apart  from  discussion,  Members  wish  for 
an  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  themselves  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Well,  have  they  not  had  that  opportunity  over  and 
over  again  in  their  own  constituencies,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
endless  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons?  The  country  does 
not  want  to  have  Members  declaring  themselves  again  and 
again,  at  the  cost  of  all  reasonable  reform.  Every  hour  spent 
upon  these  exhausted  questions  is  an  hour  lost  to  the  proper 
work  of  Parliament.  Every  hour  lost  to  the  pi-oper  work  of 
Parliament  at  the  present  time  is  spent  in  sapping  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country  in  our  Parliamentary  institutions.  We 
believe  that  whatever  view  the  constituencies  take  of  the  Oath 
question  itself,  every  constituency  that  does  not  really  wish  to 
see  legislative  reform  at  a  stand-still, — as  some  constituencies 
no  doubt  do, — is  filled  with  wrath  and  bitterness  at  this  dis¬ 
graceful  waste  of  Parliamentary  time  on  a  matter  ripe  for 
decision  two  years  ago.  It  is  as  bad  as  if  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  devoted  meeting  after  meeting  to  perusing 
the  old  ledgers,  or  as  if  the  masters  of  all  the  great 
schools  in  London  devoted  hour  after  hour  to  seeing  the 
boys  scribble  their  old  lessons  on  their  slates,  only  that  they 
may  be  again  rubbed  out.  The  business  of  legislation  is  to 
legislate,  not  to  debate  questions  which  have  been  debated  till 
the  country  is  sick  of  them.  An  assembly  that  talks  on 
after  the  moment  for  action  has  come, — whether  it  be  to 
prevent  other  action  which  would  be  otherwise  taken,  or 


simply  from  the  taste  for  superfluous  talk, — is  no  more  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  than  a  convention  of  magpies ; 
and  whatever  is  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  such  con¬ 
duct  will  injure  it  a  great  deal  more  than  even  wrong  decisions 
taken  with  the  requisite  promptitude  and  resolve.  Indeed,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  wrong  decision  promptly  taken  is  better 
than  none,  for  it  leads  more  quickly  to  the  right  decision.  It 
entails  on  us  the  uncomfortable  consequences  of  error,  and 
gives  us  new  data  for  proving  that  it  is  error.  But  pure 
dilettanteism,  pure  talk,  such  as  that  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  indulging,  leads  to  nothing  in  the 
world  but  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  institutions  that 
exist,  and  vague,  painful  gropings  after  new  institutions  of 
which  at  present  we  have  no  living  germs.  We  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  the  judgment  of  the  country  on  all  this  “  much 
cry  and  little  wool”  about  Affirmations  and  Oaths  will  not  be 
this, — “  Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour  therein,  and  let  them  not  regard  vain  words.” 
Might  not  the  ministers  of  all  Churches  preach  a  terse  and 
timely  sermon  upon  that  text  next  Sunday,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Parliament,  and  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Constituencies  ? 


THE  RUMOUR  OF  DISARMAMENT. 

milE  rumour,  stated  in  some  quarters  as  a  fact,  that  Prince 
JL  Bismarck  intends  to  use  the  Tripartite  Alliance  between 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  in  order  to  propose  a  European 
Disarmament,  should  not  be  dismissed  too  hastily.  The  pro¬ 
babilities  are  heavily  against  it,  but  there  are  elements  in  the 
situation  of  Europe  not  unfavourable  to  such  a  scheme.  The 
Governments  of  the  Continent  are  alarmed,  not  only  at  the 
situation  of  their  Treasuries,  but  at  some  of  its  political  results. 
In  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  in  a  less  degree 
Italy,  the  ruling  men,  whether  Princes  or  statesmen,  eagerly 
desire  at  once  to  obtain  more  money  for  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  which  is  perpetually  increasing,  and  to  reduce  the  tax¬ 
ation  on  the  lowest  class.  The  Russian  Government  is  at  its 
wits’  end  to  pay  expenses,  desires  to  spend  more  on  public 
works,  especially  railroads  to  the  eastward,  and  at  the  same 
time  wishes  to  remit  the  demands  still  pressing  on 
the  peasantry  in  consequence  of  their  enfranchisement. 
In  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck  desires  to  try  his  “  Socialist  ” 
schemes,  some  of  which  are  plausible,  but  all  of  which 
will  be  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the 
burdens  now  pressing  upon  all  below  those  earning  or  possess¬ 
ing  £50  a  year.  He  has,  indeed,  in  Prussia  abolished  the  two 
lowest  categories  of  income-tax,  and  is  anxious  to  proceed  in 
lightening  burdens  in  that  direction.  In  Italy,  S.  Depretis 
is  striving  for  a  gold  currency,  for  a  remission  of  the  grist-tax 
— the  only  direct  tax  on  bread  now  levied  in  Europe — and  for 
a  reduction  in  the  severe  “  direct  taxes  ”  on  small  properties, 
all  at  once.  In  France,  the  Cabinet  spends  on  public  works  in 
a  style  which  appals  men  like  Leon  Say,  accustomed  to  big 
figures,  yet  is  harassed  by  constant  votes  of  the  Chamber  in 
favour  of  remissions,  and  by  demands  for  “  exemptions  on  the 
ground  of  poverty,”  and  only  on  Tuesday  promised  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  tax  on  transfers.  There  is  not  a  Government  on 
the  Continent  which  dare  put  a  new  tax  on  necessaries,  or 
any  tax  the  incidence  of  which  is  exactly  perceived ;  or  which 
would  not  be  delighted  to  reduce  taxation  one-fifth,  or  which 
is  not  fully  aware  that  the  only  reducible  expenditure  is  that 
on  armaments.  Moreover,  reduction,  large  reduction,  if  the 
Continent  were  only  agreed,  is  quite  possible.  All  nations 
have  adopted  the  conscription — that  is,  universal  military 
service  for  short  periods — as  their  principle  of  armament, 
with  comparatively  limited,  though  positively  vast,  armies 
actually  in  barracks.  By  limiting  the  number  of  men 
on  actual  duty,  they  can,  therefore,  diminish  expense, 
without  weakening  themselves  or  destroying  any  advan¬ 
tage  they  may  gain  from  their  comparative  numbers.  In 
fact,  they  do  this  in  part  already,  the  numbers  yielded  by 
the  conscription  being  found  insupportable.  If,  for  example, 
the  Five  Continental  Powers  could  agree  that  the  Conscription 
should  be  worked  as  at  present,  but  that  only  5,000  men  per 
million  of  population  should  be  retained  in  barracks  beyond 
one  year,  they  would  halve  their  peace  armies  and  reduce  the 
expenditure  on  them  one-third,  while  leaving  their  comparative 
position  unaffected,  and  their  cadres  unaffected.  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  appoint  an  International  Commission  to  watch 
the  levies,  and  to  insist,  on  penalty  of  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  remaining  Powers,  that  any  Power  intending  war  should 
give  six  weeks’  notice  of  active  hostilities,  and  nothing  in  the 
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present  system  would  be  injured.  The  relief  to  the  Treasuries 
would  be  immense,  while  the  armies  and  the  people  are  sure  to 
approve  a  plan  which  would  send  so  many  hundred  thousand 
unwilling  soldiers  back  to  their  work. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  all  statesmen  have  thought  of  this 
possibility,  and  particularly  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  though 
morbidly  anxious  to  make  Germany  safe,  shows  no  disposition 
to  enlarge  her  bounds.  He  does  not  want  Catholic  Austrians 
or  Catholic  Poles,  and  has  since  1870  steadily  refrained  from 
any  effort  to  acquire  territory.  If  he  could  disarm  the 
Continent,  he  would  feel  it  a  relief,  provided  always  that  the 
military  organisation  of  Germany,  upon  which  he  relies, 
remained  unimpaired.  Nevertheless,  we  doubt  if  any  such 
proposal  will  be  made,  or  will,  if  made,  succeed.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  could  be  accomplished  without  the  assent  of  all  the 
Military  Powers,  and  they  are  most  unlikely  to  assent.  The 
Russian  Government  would  declare,  and  with  much  truth, 
that  they  could  not  get  on  with,  say,  to  make  the  argument 
definite,  200,000  men.  The  vastness  of  their  territory,  their 
liability  to  peasant  insurrections,  their  permanent  dangers  in 
Asia,  require  more  merely  for  internal  duty.  The  Hapsburgs 
would  feel  that  with  such  a  force  their  composite  empire 
would  not  be  8afe  from  internal  risings,  while  their  plans  of 
extension  in  the  Balkan,  plans  very  dear  to  an  Emperor 
who  has  lost  so  much,  must  come  to  a  sudden  halt.  The 
Italian  statesmen  would  dread  the  Republican  propaganda 
acting  from  Paris,  and  would  say  with  truth  that  the  Army 
was  their  only  instrument  for  fusing  populations  still  parted 
by  history,  by  provincial  jealousies,  by  differences  of  creed,  and 
by  degrees  of  civilisation.  Finally,  the  French  Government 
would  declare  the  scheme  a  plot  to  compel  them  to  remain  con¬ 
tent  with  the  results  of  1870,  would  point  to  the  social  danger 
constantly  latent  in  their  great  cities,  and  would  urge  that 
French  peasants,  disliking  both  military  life  and  effective  con¬ 
trol,  cannot  be  made  good  soldiers  quickly,  but  actually  need 
the  three  years  of  separate  life  in  barracks,  garrisons,  and  can¬ 
tonments  to  become  disciplined.  Scarcely  any  of  the  Powers 
would  be  cordial  to  the  plan,  if  the  disarmament  were  to  be 
effectual ;  while  one  or  two,  certainly  France,  and  probably 
Russia,  would  dislike  disarmament  for  itself.  All  would  be 
so  jealous,  so  watchful,  so  inclined  to  panic,  that  the  injury  to 
prosperity  would  be  almost  as  great  as  if  they  continued 
armed  ;  while  one,  France,  would  have  to  resign  dreams  which 
may  die  out,  but  which  voluntarily  she  will  not  abandon. 
“  Ah  !  but,”  says  M.  Andrieux,  a  grave  politician,  usually  well 
informed,  “  we  may  be  compelled  to  disarm.”  That, 
indeed,  he  intimates  in  other  words  is  Prince  Bismarck’s 
secret  intention.  Russia  is  to  be  drawn  into  the  league, 
and  then  France,  as  the  European  disturber,  is  to  be 
called  on  to  disarm,  under  penalty  of  war.  We  cannot 
believe  that  theory’.  The  precedent  would  be  too  dangerous, 
the  outrage  on  autonomy  too  gross,  the  risk  of  forcing  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  into  a  defensive  league  too  serious,  to  allow  of 
such  a  menace.  France  might  be  destroyed,  and  no  Power 
save  Germany  could  consent  to  see  France  destroyed  without 
feeling  that  she  herself  also  had  become  isolated  in  the  world, 
and  that  Prince  Bismarck,  even  more  than  at  present,  was 
master  of  Europe.  Disarmament  cannot  come  through  war, 
or  the  menace  of  war.  There  must  be  some  inner  agreement 
on  the  Continent,  some  willingness  to  remain  quiescent  for  a 
generation,  before  such  a  scheme  could  be  adopted,  and  there 
is  no  such  basis  for  the  plan. 

We  wish  it  were  otherwise.  It  is  a  pain  to  any  reasonably 
humane  observer  to  see  how  near  Europe  is  at  this  moment 
to  the  formation  of  a  Tribunal  which  could  prevent  war, 
yet  how  impossible  it  is  to  use  it  to  diminish  armaments.  As 
against  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  such  a  Tribunal  in 
effective  working  order.  The  system  is  cumbrous  and  com¬ 
plicated,  but  still  nobody  can  fight  outside  the  Ring,  if  it 
be  only  to  suppress  Arabi,  without  the  consent  of 
“  Europe,”  that  is,  practically  of  the  Six  Powers.  They 
can,  and  do,  solve  burning  problems,  like  the  control  of  the 
Danube — an  incident  far  too  carelessly  studied — by  their 
collective  action.  Even  among  themselves,  they  can  on 
occasion  prevent  war,  and  they  do  practically  prevent 
war  between  great  Powers  and  little  States  by  informal 
pressure.  Germany  itself,  with  all  its  energy,  could  not  take 
Denmark  or  Holland  without  a  European  consensus,  express  or 
implied.  The  thing  they  cannot  do  is  the  thing  which  would 
be  most  beneficial, — to  formulise  their  own  action,  till  Europe 
eould  feel  comparatively  secure,  and  entitled  to  disarm. 
They  can  act  as  a  Vigilance  Committee,  but  not  as  a 
Tribunal.  They  cannot  even  compel  the  nations  to 


plead  before  the  Tribunal  before  fighting,  or  put  a  veto 
on  the  sudden  spring  of  one  country  upon  another  with¬ 
out  warning,  which  statesmen  either  believe,  or  affect  to 
believe,  to  be  as  possible  as  ever.  Prince  Bismarck  says  that, 
“  under  certain  contingencies,”  France  would  invade  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  If  only  notice  of  war  could  be  secured,  if 
only  it  could  be  arranged  as  a  rule  of  public  law  that  cession  of 
territory  in  Europe  required  European  consent,  if  only  the 
standing  section  of  modern  armies  could  be  seriously  diminished, 
Europe  would  be  relieved  of  the  heaviest  of  her  burdens,  the  one 
which  most  impedes  progress  in  the  direction  of  social  ameliora¬ 
tion  in  which  she  is  clearly  longing  to  go,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  sole  difficulty  is  suspicion,  the  inability  of  a  few 
men  so  to  trust  each  other  as  to  arrange  for  a  “  Truce  of  God,” 
say,  for  ten  years ;  but  the  obstacle  is  apparently  insuperable. 
Europe  can  combine  against  the  world,  but  not  against  her 
own  jealousies,  and  must  therefore  go  on  paying  to  her  own 
infirmity  a  tribute  certainly  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  her  whole 
strength.  Taking  forced  service  and  military  expenditure 
together,  the  Continent  certainly  devotes  a  tenth  of  its  whole 
working  power  to  insurance  against  calamities  which  a  reason¬ 
able  agreement  would  make  impossible.  We  are  not  members 
of  the  Peace  party,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  force  is 
always  immoral,  or  that  slaughter  is  the  worst  evil  a  nation 
can  suffer  ;  but  we  can  declare  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr. 
Richard,  that  this  situation  is  as  discreditable  to  the  capacity 
of  the  nations  for  government  as  it  is  to  their  professions  of 
Christianity. 


THE  NEXT  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

ORD  DUFFERIN  returns  to  Constantinople  on  May  4th, 
to  settle,  if  possible,  two  or  three  questions  too  serious, 
either  in  their  results,  or  in  the  interests  they  involve,  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  Charge  d’ Affaires.  One  of  these  is  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Rustem  Pasha,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Lebanon, 
whose  term  of  office  has  expired.  His  post  is  of  high  import¬ 
ance,  for  it  is  held  under  a  European  guarantee,  and  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  buffer  between  tribes  each  of  whom  has  a  Euro¬ 
pean  backer,  and  who,  if  released  for  a  week  from  leading- 
strings,  would  be  at  one  another’s  throats.  The  natural  course 
would  have  been  to  reappoint  Rustem  Pasha,  as  he  has  kept 
the  peace,  committed  no  outrages,  and  is  fairly  popular ;  but 
he  is  disliked  in  Paris,  and  the  French  Government  have  made 
his  removal  a  test  of  their  influence  in  Constantinople, 
threatening,  it  is  said,  to  withdraw  their  Ambassador,  if 
Rustem  is  reappointed.  The  Sultan  has  yielded,  perhaps 
not  unwillingly,  for  Rustem  is  too  independent,  and  has 
suggested  Bib  Doda,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Catholic 
Albanians,  who  is  retained  in  Constantinople  as  a  hostage  for 
his  countrymen,  and  who  would,  as  the  Sultan  fancies,  lose,  as 
a  servant  of  the  Porte,  his  hold  over  his  clansmen  ;  while,  from 
his  want  of  local  following,  he  would  be  compelled  to  rely  on 
Constantinople  for  the  means  of  governing.  As  Bib  Doda,  how¬ 
ever,  possesses  no  qualifications  for  a  most  difficult  task,  and 
Europe  does  not  want  an  insurrection  in  the  Lebanon,  the  remon¬ 
strances  have  been  too  pressing  to  be  resisted,  the  Sultan  has 
given  way,  the  appointment  is  open,  and  Lord  Dufferin  will 
be  able  to  bring  his  special  knowledge  both  of  the  Lebanon  and. 
of  the  personages  of  Turkey  to  bear.  His  mediation  ought  to 
be  successful,  for  there  is  no  special  English  interest  to  be  served. 
If  a  reasonably  good  Governor-General  can  be  found  who  is 
acceptable  to  France,  there  is  no  reason  for  thwarting  the 
French  Cabinet,  already  penetrated  with  the  notion,  entirely 
unfounded,  that  the  first  object  of  British  policy  is  to  destroy 
her  influence  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

This  question,  which  is  both  pressing  and  important,  press¬ 
ing  because  Rustem  Pasha’s  term  has  already  expired,  and 
important  because  of  the  relations  between  London  and  Paris, 
being  once  settled,  another,  much  more  grave,  will,  we 
believe,  be  brought  to  the  front.  It  is  impossible  that 
Europe  should  for  ever  ignore  the  claims  of  the  Armenians. 
The  Powers  bound  themselves  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
to  secure  to  this  people  a  tolerable  Government,  and  ever 
since  matters  in  Armenia  have  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  Government  of  Constantinople  has  done  absolutely 
nothing.  The  Pashas  probably  understand  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  lost,  and  by  the  consent  of  all  official  reporters  of 
all  nations  regard  it  only  as  a  field  for  plunder.  Justice  is 
bought  and  sold  almost  openly,  disorder  is  so  great  that  trade 
and  cultivation  are  almost  impossible,  and  no  Armenian 
oppressed  by  an  official  can  obtain  redress.  The  promise  of 
Europe  has  served  only  to  embitter  instead  of  lightening  a. 
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secular  oppression,  by  inspiring  the  victims  with  hope 
and  the  oppressors  with  jealous  fear.  This  situation  must 
end,  and  it  is  most  expedient  that  it  should  be  ter¬ 
minated  before  Lord  Dufferin  quits  Constantinople.  The 
Turks  know  that  he  never  gives  way,  that  he  has  always 
succeeded,  and  that  he  is  always  supported  to  the  full  by  his 
own  Government ;  while  the  Russians  are  aware  that,  for  good 
and  for  evil,  he  understands  them.  Moreover,  circumstances 
are  not  unfavourable  to  the  settlement  of  a  question  which 
looks  much  more  difficult  than  it  is.  Most  of  the  European 
Powers  care  nothing  about  Armenia.  They  are  willing  to 
keep  their  word,  willing  also  to  protect  a  people  who, 
as  the  only  Christian  nationality  in  Asia,  greatly  interest 
the  cultivated,  and  they  have  no  object  whatever  in 
supporting  Turkey,  but  they  are  not  disposed  to  expend 
either  money  or  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians. 
Two  Powers,  however,  are  keenly  interested  in  the  Armenians, 
— the  British,  who  wish  them  to  be  independent ;  and  the 
Russians,  who,  besides  their  sympathy  for  all  Christians  under 
Mussulman  domination,  would  like  greatly  to  reckon  the 
whole  race  among  their  subjects.  They  respect  the  Armeni¬ 
ans,  raise  them  to  high  commands,  and  are  in  return  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  of  all  Europeans  their  most  trustworthy 
friends.  All  over  Asia,  from  Constantinople  to  Pekin,  the 
Armenians  are  friendly  to  Russia,  and  as  they  penetrate 
everywhere,  being  the  only  Christian  people  whom  Asiatics 
fully  recognise  as  non-European,  and  are  everywhere  among 
the  cleverest  of  mankind,  they  are  invaluable  allies.  If, 
therefore,  these  two  Powers  can  agree,  the  field,  as  regards 
Europe,  is  clear,  and  their  agreement  is  not  impossible.  If 
they  quarrel,  to  begin  with,  nothing  will  be  done,  for  the  Sultan 
will  pit  one  against  the  other;  while,  if  they  agree,  the 
pressure  on  the  Palace  will  be  irresistible.  Then,  there  is  no 
ground  of  quarrel.  The  Russian  Government  does  not  want 
to  annex  just  now.  It  is  overburdened  with  work,  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  with  financial  trouble,  and  would  be  content  if  only 
Armenia  were  permitted  to  govern  itself.  That  also  would 
content  the  British,  and  the  autonomy  of  Armenians  is  con¬ 
sequently  the  object  towards  which  both  will  be  willing  to 
struggle.  No  promise  from  the  Porte  is,  in  such  a  case,  of  the 
slightest  value.  No  “reform,”  even  if  it  were  conceded,  could 
remove  the  original  difficulty,  which  is  that  the  Armenians, 
as  Christians,  are  not  entitled  under  the  “  Holy  Law  ”  to 
equal  justice,  and,  therefore,  while  Mussulmans  govern  the 
country,  will  not  receive  it.  The  Sultan  himself  could  not 
make  an  Armenian’s  testimony  as  valid  as  that  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  and  ever}'  Court  of  Justice  is,  therefore,  the  scene  of  a 
Rad  comedy.  The  only  possible  cure  is  autonomy ;  and  it  is 
towards  autonomy,  either  in  its  Roumelian  form  or  in  the 
form  adopted  in  the  Lebanon,  that  the  two  Governments  will 
work.  Even  together  they  will  have  enough  to  do.  The 
Sultan  will  contend  for  an  Asiatic  province  as  he  would  never 
contend  for  a  European  one.  He  has  already  lost  Egypt  and 
the  Lebanon,  and  will  fear  lest  another  retreat  in  Asia  should 
•arouse  new  desires  for  freedom  among  the  Mussulmans  them¬ 
selves.  He  does  not  want  to  lose  his  hold  over  a  race  which 
hitherto  has  done  what  we  may  call  the  lawyer  work  for  the 
dominant  caste,  or  to  see  an  autonomous  State  attracting 
away  from  every  corner  of  the  empire  some  of  the  most 
taxable  of  his  subjects.  He  will  be  afraid  of  the  Ottomans, 
on  whom  his  throne  rests,  and  who  all  believe  that 
to  surrender  a  conquered  State  without  any  compulsion  on 
the  field  is  an  impiety,  as  well  as  a  disgrace.  He  will  yield, 
we  may  be  sure,  only  to  pressure,  but  still  the  pressure  may 
be  sharp.  The  English  Government  cannot  fight  to  keep 
Armenians  in  slavery,  and  the  Russian  Government  can,  there¬ 
fore,  threaten  force,  which,  as  the  Sultan  knows,  could  be 
very  readily  applied.  Russia  in  this  instance  has  no  Rou¬ 
manian  permission  to  ask  before  she  crosses  the  frontier,  and  no 
Danube  to  separate  her  from  her  foe.  Turkey,  with  her 
finances  all  disorganised,  her  functionaries  unpaid,  and  her 
soldiers  ill  supplied,  is  in  no  position  to  declare  war,  while  a 
pitched  battle  lost  in  Armenia  might  shake  down  the  Sultan’s 
throne.  The  sovereignty  over  the  principality,  though  it 
would  be  but  nominal,  would  not  be  given  up,  and  Armenia, 
once  set  free,  could  afford  a  tribute  which  would  be  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  Sultan’s  impoverished  exchequer.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  pressure  in  a  very  decided  form,  but  the  Sultan 
must  give  way  in  the  end,  as  he  did  about  Montenegro,  about 
Thessaly,  and  about  Egypt,  and  after  three  months  of  bitter 
negotiation,  Armenia  would  be  free.  That  would  be  a  result 
worth  a  struggle,  which  Lord  Dufferin,  with  his  knowledge  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople,  and  his  special  experience 


of  such  struggles,  may  be  able  to  avert,  though  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves,  with  the  Times,  that  mere  conversation  will 
have  any  weight  with  the  Sultan.  No  man  yet  was  ever 
talked  out  of  an  estate,  and  stubbornness  is  not  the  quality  in 
which  Turks  are  apt  to  be  deficient.  The  talk,  however,  will 
explain  British  objects,  and  Lord  Dufferin  will  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  for  once  even  the  Sultan  cannot  suspect  the 
British  of  interested  motives.  Armenia  has  no  Bonds — or  she 
would  be  free  by  this  time — and  no  Canal. 


THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITIES  BILL. 

IT  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  the  intelligence  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
serious  reading  and  thinking  among  them,  to  the  system  of 
parish  schools  which  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
created.  But,  perhaps,  no  less  credit  is  due  to  the  Universities. 
They  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  thoroughly  popular. 
Whereas,  in  England,  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
the  middle-classes  have  resorted  very  little  to  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  the  poorer  classes  not  at  all,  the  four  (formerly 
five)  Universities  of  Scotland  have  been  cheap  enough  and 
accessible  enough  to  serve  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and 
have,  in  point  of  fact,  drawn  five-sixths  of  their  students 
from  among  those  to  whom  a  University  education  would 
have  been  in  England  an  unattainable  luxury.  Partly, 
perhaps,  from  this  cause,  the  Scottish  institutions  have 
never  sunk  into  the  sloth  to  which  their  English  sisters 
succumbed  in  the  last  century.  They  have  been  obliged,  by 
their  very  poverty,  and  by  the  fact  that  those  who  resorted  to 
them  needed  a  practically  useful  education,  to  give  a  more  or 
less  practical  training.  They  have  retained  those  professional 
faculties,  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  which  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  dwindled  away,  and  are  being  with  difficulty  re¬ 
vived.  They  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  mass  of 
the  students,  aiming  rather  at  bringing  this  mass  up  to 
a  fairly  good  level  than  at  giving  a  very  fine  and  high  polish 
to  a  few  choice  minds.  They  have  shown  a  reasonable  power 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  so  far 
from  caring  for  pure  scholarship  only,  or  pure  mathematics  only, 
they  produced  a  hundred  years  ago  the  founder  of  one  great 
modern  science  in  Adam  Smith,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  inventive  masters  of  another  in  Joseph  Black.  Since 
then  there  has  been  an  unbroken  series  of  distinguished  names 
among  their  Professors,  while  the  afflux  of  students  has  gone 
on  increasing  in  a  much  more  rapid  proportion  than  the 
population  of  Scotland. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  evidences  of  efficiency,  there  has 
been  for  some  time  past  a  prevailing  feeling  in  Scotland  that 
the  Universities  need  to  be  reformed.  In  1858  an  Act  was 
passed  reconstituting  their  government,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Professors,  and  appointing 
an  Executive  Commission,  by  which  a  number  of  changes 
were  carried  out  during  the  three  years  following.  And  when 
experience  had  shown  that  these  changes  had  not  done  all 
that  was  needed  to  provide  adequate  teaching  and  enlarge  the 
courses  of  study,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  named,  which 
presented  its  Report  in  1878.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate 
the  recommendations  of  this  Report,  nor  have  all  of  them  been 
approved  by  the  educated  opinion  of  Scotland,  which  seems  to 
be  unanimous  upon  three  points  only.  They  are  these, — 
firstly,  that  the  restriction  of  the  Divinity  Chairs  to  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  can  no  longer  be  maintained ; 
secondly,  that  new  Professorships  are  wanted,  and  endowments 
for  them  ;  thirdly,  that  the  curriculum  of  studies  must  be 
enlarged,  new  subjects  more  fully  recognised,  greater  freedom 
of  choice  among  subjects  given  to  students,  and  in  this  way  a 
means  provided  for  carrying  on  persons  of  special  capacity 
to  a  much  higher  proficiency  in  particular  lines  of  learning 
and  research  than  is  at  present  found  possible.  Upon  two 
other  points  of  much  importance,  opinion  is  divided.  One 
relates  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  the  most  venerable 
by  its  age  and  picturesque  in  its  externals  of  all  the  Northern 
seats  of  learning,  but  also  the  smallest  and  the  worst  placed. 
Some  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  extinguished  altogether,  because 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  services. 
Others  would  transfer  it  across  the  Firth  of  Tay  to  Dundee, 
and  unite  with  it  the  Science  College  which  has  been  lately 
founded  in  that  prosperous  town.  Others,  again,  propose  to 
hand  it  over  to  women,  and  in  this  way  turn  to  a  new  account 
its  buildings  and  its  traditions.  And  to  all  these  views  there 
is  opposed  that  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  people  themselves,  who 
think  their  seclusion  in  some  sense  an  advantage,  and 
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declare  that,  with  a  little  help  from  the  State,  they  could 
continue  to  do  valuable  work.  The  second  point  of  con¬ 
troversy  is  as  to  the  desirability  of  instituting,  in  all  the 
Universities,  an  entrance  examination.  The  provision  for 
higher  secondary  education  in  Scotland  is  admittedly  im¬ 
perfect,  and  many  students  come  to  the  Universities  who  are 
weak  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
Greek,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Professors  or  their 
assistants  to  undertake,  in  these  subjects,  a  great  deal  of  ele¬ 
mentary  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  schools. 
This  would  bo  corrected  by  an  entrance  examination,  which, 
while  relieving  the  Professors  from  this  less  worthy  work  and 
giving  them  more  time  for  the  higher  teaching,  would  before 
long  react  on  the  schools,  and  tend  to  bring  them  up  to 
a  better  average.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  schools  ought  themselves  to  be  improved  before  this 
severe  test  is  imposed  on  them,  and  that  men  of  merit  and 
promise  will  be  kept  out  of  the  Universities  through  insuffi¬ 
cient  preparation  who,  if  once  admitted,  would  have  rapidly 
repaired  their  deficiencies.  There  is  much  force  in  this  argu¬ 
ment,  for  many  of  those  students  who  now  most  distinguish 
themselves  in  mathematics,  or  natural  science,  or  metaphysics 
do,  in  fact,  come  up  very  ill-grounded  in  Latin,  and  often  from 
parts  of  the  country  where  little  teaching  of  Latin  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  a  further  difficulty  that  the  attendance  at  the 
junior  classes  of  some  of  the  Professors  would  be  seriously 
diminished,  and  therewith  the  incomes  of  those  professors. 
Such  an  obstacle  can  hardly  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  reform  approved  upon  sufficient  grounds.  But  it  opens 
the  question  of  compensating  these  Professors,  and  thereby 
bringing  in  a  new  element  of  expense  and  complication. 

The  Bill  which  the  Government  have  brought  in,  and  whose 
second  reading  is  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  Affirmation  Bill 
has  been  disposed  of,  does  not  directly  grapple  with  any  of 
these  problems.  It  proposes  to  create  an  Executive  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  last  for  four  years,  by  which  the  work  of  reorganising 
the  Universities  is  to  be  undertaken.  To  this  Commission 
the  widest  powers  are  to  be  given.  They  may  abolish  all 
or  any  theological  tests.  They  may  alter  the  conditions  of 
endowments  and  the  patronage  of  Professorial  Chairs,  and  the 
powers  and  the  constitution  of  the  various  Governing  Bodies. 
They  may  create  new  Professorships  and  allot  salaries 
to  them.  They  may  deal  in  any  way  they  please 
with  the  courses  of  study,  the  manner  of  teaching,  the 
amount  of  fees,  the  length  of  the  sessions,  the  de¬ 
gree  examinations,  the  establishment  of  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  in  short,  with  every  department  of  the  University 
system.  And  it  is  left  to  their  discretion  to  suppress  or  to 
reconstitute,  as  they  may  think  fit,  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew’s.  These  are  vast  powers  to  entrust  to  a  body  of  yet 
unknown  persons,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
Universities  would  allow  themselves  to  be  flung  into  the  cru¬ 
cible,  except  in  return  for  some  substantial  benefit  in  the  way 
of  additional  endowment.  That  benefit  is  conferred  by  the 
sixteenth  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  the  annual  sum  of  .£40,000.  But  as  the  Universities 
now  receive  a  sum  of  about  £33,000  per  annum,  and  as  it  is 
proposed  to  throw  upon  one  of  them,  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  certain  charges  which  the  State  now  bears, 
the  total  new  endowment  to  the  Universities  is  only 
some  £6,000  or  £7,000.  This  is  no  great  amount,  to 
be  distributed  over  four  establishments,  and  will  not  go  far 
in  the  way  of  providing  new  Chairs  or  more  complete  educa¬ 
tional  appliances.  There  is,  therefore,  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  with  the  pecuniary  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  many  Liberals  may  be  heard  to  say  that  Scotland  would 
probably  have  fared  better  under  a  Conservative  Government, 
which  would  have  sought  to  propitiate  her  by  more  generous 
grants.  But  otherwise,  the  measure  has  been  received  with 
tolerable  favour.  There  is,  of  course,  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  suppression  of  theological  tests,  a  pretty 
strong  party  in  the  Established  Church  wishing  to  keep  the 
Divinity  Chairs  to  themselves,  while  the  extreme  Voluntaries 
would  destroy  the  Chairs  with  the  tests,  and  have  no  faculty 
of  theology  at  all.  But  on  the  more  important  question  of 
remodelling  the  courses  of  study,  it  is  so  generally  felt  that 
something  must  be  done,  that  both  the  scientific  party  and  the 
classical  party  are  willing  to  take  their  respective  chances. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  criticism  from  a  few  of  the  Scotch 
Members,  but  little  or  no  opposition,  and  the  only  danger  the 
Bill  need  fear  is  want  of  time  and  the  disposition  to  sacrifice 
measures  in  which  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  alone  interested. 


The  example  of  the  Commissions  which  have  recently  dealt 
with  the  two  great  English  Universities  is  not  calculated  to 
induce  a  cordial  confidence  in  this  method  of  educational 
reform.  They  were  composed  of  men  eminent,  no  doubt, 
but  with  no  special  fitness  (except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of 
their  members)  for  their  difficult  and  delicate  work.  And  the 
changes  they  have  made,  while  perhaps  in  themselves  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  preceding  state  of  things,  have  not  brought 
those  Universities  nearer  to  the  broader  reforms  which  are 
really  needed,  nor  solved  any  of  the  main  problems  which  con¬ 
front  them.  In  Scotland,  the  deficiencies  of  the  Lmiversities 
are  less  considerable  than  their  merits,  and  the  danger  of  ill- 
considered  changes  is  therefore  greater.  The  English  Com¬ 
missioners  have  patched  up  an  unsatisfactory  system,  but  they 
have  not  spoiled  anything  which  was  working  well.  The  Scotch 
Commissioners  may  easily  do  so,  and  may  destroy  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits  of  methods  which  have  grown  up  with  and  out 
of  the  national  life  of  Scotland.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
otherwise  than  through  a  Commission,  University  reform  is 
possible.  Parliament  is  utterly  incompetent ;  it  has  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  leisure.  No  one  would  surrender  such 
matters  to  the  Executive  Government.  The  Universities 
themselves  have  not  sufficient  legal  powers,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Professors  are  too  much  involved  to 
make  it  right  to  leave  a  large  discretion  in  their  hands. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  back  on  the  expedient  of  an 
Executive  Commission.  But  it  becomes  important  to  scrutinise 
closely  the  powers  which  this  Commission  is  to  receive,  taking 
care  that  they  are  no  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  ample  opportunity  is  given  for  objecting  to  their  acts. 
And  it  is  of  even  greater  consequence  to  see  that  the  best  at¬ 
tainable  men  are  chosen,  men  who  know  Scotland  and  it3 
educational  methods  thoroughly,  and  will  not  seek  to  supersede 
those  methods  by  that  rival  system  which  has  triumphed  in 
England,  the  system  that  puts  examination  above  teaching. 
No  delicacy  towards  persons,  however  eminent,  ought  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  names  of  the  Commissioners,  when  announced,  from 
being  fully  and  freely  discussed,  and  better  names  suggested, 
if  any  can  be  found.  Governments  think  far  too  much  in  such 
cases  of  getting  persons  whose  names  the  public  know,  Peers  or 
Judges,  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  prominent  clergy¬ 
men  who  represent  the  denominations,  and  far  too  little  about 
the  special  fitness  of  the  men,  and  of  their  possession  of  that 
sort  of  fairness  and  wisdom  which  prevents  special  knowledge 
from  degenerating  into  a  crotchety  doctrinairism.  It  is  upon 
the  composition  of  the  Commission  that  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
ought  to  depend.  But  we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  clause  which  empowers  the  total 
extinction  of  the  ancient  University  of  St.  Andrew's  will  be 
omitted,  and  that  a  somewhat  more  liberal  pecuniary  pro¬ 
vision  for  all  the  Universities  will  be  made.  No  expenditure 
has  ever  proved  more  reproductive,  to  England  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  than  that  made  on  the  Scottish  Universities;  and 
desirable  as  we  all  agree  retrenchment  to  be,  it  is  not  with  this 
best  kind  of  reproductive  expenditure  that  retrenchment  ought 
to  begin. 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT. 

THE  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  differed  in  one  very  important  respect  from  most 
gatherings  of  the  kind.  Its  object  was  to  supply  a  want  which 
has  been  long  and  generally  felt,  and  so  far  it  resembles 
many  other  meetings.  Wants  are  still  common  enough,  and 
in  many  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
efforts  made  to  supply  them.  But  a  meeting  called  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Boys’  Public  Day  School  Company  had  the  very  great 
advantage  that  it  could  point  to  a  similar  want  which  has  been 
faced  in  a  similar  way,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been 
actually  met.  The  Boys’  Public  Day  School  Company  i3 
framed  on  the  lines  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company, 
and  what  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company  has  already 
done,  that  the  Boys’  Public  Day  School  may  fairly  hope  to  do. 
It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  need  of  good  Secondary 
Schools  for  boys  is  greater  than  tho  need  of  good  Secondary 
Schools  for  girls  wTas  when  the  older  Company  was  founded. 
There  are  many  good  boys’  schools  in  existence,  and  before 
the  High  Schools  were  set  up  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  there  were  any  good  girls'  schools.  But  though  the 
need  may  not  be  greater,  it  is  felt  by  more  people.  The 
number  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  would  like  to  give  their 
sons  a  good  education  if  they  only  knew  how  to  set  about 
it,  is  probably  much  larger  than  the  number  of  those 
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who  wish  to  give  their  daughters  the  same  benefit.  Every 
parent  above  the  class  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
sends  its  children  to  elementary  schools,  has  a  direct 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  new  Company.  The  case  could 
not  be  better  stated  than  in  the  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  which  was  read  to  the  meeting.  “  Our  secondary 
education,”  he  says,  “  is  defective  in  every  way.  It  is  poor  in 
quality,  deficient  in  quantity,  and  out  of  due  harmony  both 
with  the  elementary  education  on  one  side,  and  with  the 
higher  education  on  the  other.”  There  has  been  a  disposition 
of  late  on  the  part  of  some  School  Boards  to  try  to  remedy 
these  defects  for  themselves.  They  think  that  in  default  of 
any  better  arrangement,  secondary  education  may  be  given 
up  to  a  certain  point  in  an  advanced  department  of 
their  own  schools.  But  to  this  there  are  two  great 
objections.  One  was  stated  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  speech. 
The  country  is  not  at  present  disposed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  ever  will  be  disposed,  to  maintain,  either  out  of  the 
rates  or  out  of  the  taxes,  schools  for  children  whose  average 
age  is  above  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  Now,  the  earliest  age 
at  which  secondary  education  ought  to  stop,  if  it  is  to  deserve 
the  name,  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  so  that  the  School  Boards  would 
not  be  allowed  to  meet  the  need,  even  if  they  were  anxious  to 
do  so.  The  second  objection  is  that  elementary  education  and 
secondary  education,  if  they  are  mixed  up  in  the  same  school, 
can  only  injure  one  another.  “  It  is  perilous,”  says  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  “  to  the  elementary  education  that 
the  schoolmasters  in  elementary  schools  should  be  tempted 
to  find  their  real  pleasure  in,  and  to  give  their  hearts 
to,  a  kind  of  instruction  in  which  the  bulk  of  their 
scholars  can  have  no  share.  It  tends  to  the  sacri¬ 
ficing  of  the  many  to  the  few,  of  the  average  to  the 
clever,  which  every  one  deprecates.  And  meanwhile,  the 
secondary  education  thus  given  is  poor  of  its  kind,  and  not  to 
be  compared  with  what  would  be  given  in  a  school  devotod  to 
secondary  education  entirely.’’  If  neither  the  rates  nor  the 
taxes  can  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  two  other  methods  re¬ 
main, — the  utilisation  of  endowments,  and  some  form  of 
private  effort.  The  utilisation  of  endowments  is  going  on. 
The  Endowed  Schools  side  of  the  Charity  Commission  is 
gradually  organising  secondary  schools,  wherever  the  bounty 
of  past  generations  has  given  it  the  means  of  doing  so.  But 
when  its  labours  are  at  an  end,  though  it  will  have  created,  or 
re-created,  a  large  number  of  excellent  schools,  they  will  be 
arbitrarily  distributed  over  the  country.  There  will  be  many 
in  one  county,  and  few  or  none  in  another.  It  is  only  by 
private  effort  of  some  kind  that  the  vacuum  can  be  filled. 

On  the  calculation  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  there 
are  50,000  children  in  London  alone  who  should  be  at  school 
during  the  years  between  eight  and  sixteen.  Such  schools  as 
the  City  of  London,  St.  Paul’s,  University  College,  and  King’s 
College  schools  provide  for  some  of  these  ;  but  they  can  but  take 
in  a  fraction  of  the  whole  numbers,  and  even  if  the  accommo¬ 
dation  they  give  could  be  indefinitely  increased,  they  would  be 
too  costly  for  a  great  many  parents, — for  the  parents,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  whom  Mr.  Forster  describes  as  “  persons  to  whom  small 
sums  of  money  are  of  immense  importance,  many  of  them  being 
shopkeepers,  who,  while  wishing  to  give  their  children  a  good 
education,  have  to  pay  considerable  sums  in  rates  on  account 
of  their  business,”  and  who,  “  as  much  as  any  class  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  “find  it  difficult  to  make  two  ends  meet.”  It  is  to  such 
parents  as  these  that  the  new  Company  chiefly  addresses  it¬ 
self.  It  proposes  to  offer  them  a  good  education  in  one  or 
other  of  two  kinds  of  school  of  a  lower  intermediate  and  a 
higher  intermediate  class,  the  fees  in  the  one  ranging  from 
£6  to  £9  a  year,  and  those  in  the  other  from  £9  to  £15  a 
year.  Thus,  for  £6  a  year  a  boy  may  be  kept  at  school  till 
fifteen,  while  the  outside  charge  for  boys  up  to  seven¬ 
teen  will  be  £15  a  year.  One  great  guarantee  that  this 
will  be  possible  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stone,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Girls’  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  is  also  the  Chairman 
of  the  new  Company.  It  may  turn  out,  of  course,  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  store  for  the  one  that  have  not  been  en¬ 
countered  by  the  other,  but  the  success  of  Mi-.  Stone’s  first 
undertaking  suggests,  to  say  the  least,  a  probability  that  the 
second  will  be  a  success  also.  The  Girls’  Public  Day  School 
Company  had,  in  this  respect,  a  more  disheartening  task  before 
it  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  new  Company.  Its  way  was 
cheered  by  the  example  of  how  much  energy  and  judgment 
could  achieve  in  a  similar  experiment.  But  without  any  such 
encouragement  it  went  on  boldly,  and  it  has  prospered  greatly. 
When  the  Company  was  founded  it  only  asked  for  £12,000,  and 
even  this  modest  sum  was  not  raised  for  some  time.  Now  the 


capital  raised  is  £100,000,  and  upon  this  the  earnings  of  the 
twenty-six  schools  already  founded  enable  the  Directors  to 
pay  a  dividend  of  £5  per  cent.  Most  of  the  schools  are  self- 
supporting  ;  some  are  so  much  more  than  self-supporting,  that 
they  make  up  for  the  few  that  cannot  yet  pay  their  way.  Un¬ 
less  the  calculations  of  the  best-informed  experts  are  altogether 
wrong,  there  is  a  larger  field  open  to  the  new  Company  than 
was  open  to  its  predecessor, — a  greater  demand  for  school 
accommodation,  a  greater  readiness  to  pay  the  price  asked  for 
it,  provided  that  this  price  be  not  beyond  the  means  of  the 
parents.  If  this  be  so,  failure  can  only  come  from  some  unfore¬ 
seen  and  unsuspected  cause,  and  such  a  contingency  as  this  is  too 
remote  to  be  taken  into  account,  except  by  those  timid  spirits 
who  are  never  quite  in  their  element  outside  the  Three  per 
Cents.  What  the  Boys’  Public  Day  Schools  Company  ask3 
from  the  public  is  not  charity,  but  a  loan, — a  loan  on  what 
analogous  experience  has  shown  to  be  very  fair  security.  The 
purchaser  of  shares  will  probably  get  five  per  cent,  for  his 
money  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  helping  to  start  a 
new  and  hopeful  experiment  in  middle-class  education,  may 
very  well  make  up  to  him  for  any  temporary  uncertainty 
whether  that  return  will  actually  be  realised. 


V  ATHEISM  AS  AN  INSULT. 

E  are  convinced  that  some  part  of  the  popular  feeling 
against  the  admission  of  any  Atheist  into  Parliament 
is  rooted  in  a  confused  feeling  that  the  public  avowal  of  Atheism 
is  a  kind  of  insult  to  God,  which  will  bring  down  a  certain 
amount  of  guilt  and  punishment  on  those  who  permit  it  without 
branding  it  by  some  mark  of  disgrace.  The  line  of  thought  is 
something  of  this  kind  : — ‘  So  long  as  the  Atheist  is  compelled 
to  cover  up  his  Atheism  by  keeping  silence,  and  by  adopting 
decent  forms  of  speech  that  would  suggest  to  the  world  at  large 
that  he  is,  or  may  be,  a  Theist,  the  nation  is  not  made  an 
accomplice  in  his  denial  of  God  ;  but  the  moment  his  Atheism 
is  avowed  to  the  people,  and  the  people,  instead  of  taking  steps 
to  brand  him  with  shame,  admit  that  they  are  compelled  by 
their  principles  of  toleration  to  put  him  upon  the  same  political 
level  with  every  other  citizen,  that  moment  they  become 
parties  to  the  insult  levelled  at  God,  and  share  with  the  atheist 
the  danger  of  retribution.’  This,  or  something  like  this,  is  at 
the  root  of  such  a  sp>eech  as  that  of  Sir  Richard  Cross,  for 
example,  and  also  of  Sir  W.  Barttelot.  Now,  we  are  not  going 
to  discuss  the  argument  here  suggested,  or  the  assumptions 
wrapped  up  in  that  argument,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the 
notion  that  it  is  so  insulting  to  the  Almighty  Being  whom  we 
ourselves  reverently  recognise,  that  another  should  deny  his 
existence,  that  we  are  positively  bound  by  loyalty  to  him  to 
put  some  slur  or  mark  of  discredit  on  the  man  who  thus  denies 
that  existence.  That  appears  to  us  to  proceed  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Atheist  only  ignores  God,  just  as  a  rude  man  might 
ignore  the  presence  of  his  superior  in  rank,  instead  of  really 
failing  to  discern  him.  No  one  would  regard  it  as  an  insult  to 
a  Sovereign  if  a  man  born  blind  failed  to  recognise  his  pi-esence 
and  to  pay  the  respect  which  follows  such  recognition, — hardly 
even,  if  when  assured  of  his  Sovereign’s  presence  by  those  who 
could  see,  he  still  insisted  that  they  had  never  satisfied  him  of 
the  existence  of  that  marvellous  faculty  of  sight  by  which 
they  pretended  to  be  assured  of  the  Sovereign’s  presence, 
and  that,  failing  the  verification  of  their  power,  he  must 
decline  to  accept  their  assertion  that  they  possess  it  in 
lieu  of  proof.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  might,  per¬ 
haps,  deplore  the  blind  man’s  infirmity,  and  even  gently  blame 
his  reluctance  to  accept  the  assertions  of  others  in  place  of  his 
own  experience ;  but  we  should  never  deem  such  a  man’s  in¬ 
firmity,  or  even  the  incredulity  which  accompanied  it,  insulting 
to  the  Sovereign  whose  presence  he  had  really  failed  to  discern, 
and  had  failed  reverently  to  acknowledge  only  because  he  had 
failed  to  discern  it.  We  should  pity  the  man  who  could  not  see, 
and  who  could  not  find  it  in  him  to  believe  the  report  of 
other  men’s  eyes ;  but  we  should  never  think  of  branding 
him  with  infamy  because  he  had  this  infirmity.  And, 
therefore,  we  assume  that  those  who  regard  it  as  insulting 
to  God  that  one  who  does  not  believe  in  God  should  be 
admitted  to  any  position  of  trust  in  English  public  life, 
do  so  under  the  impression  that  an  Atheist  is  a  man  who, 
being  perfectly  conscious  of  the  divine  presence,  yet  chooses  to 
ignore  it,  iu  order  that  he  may  not  be  required  to  pay  those 
becoming  tokens  of  respect  which  all  who  recognise  it 
pay  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  want  to  see  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
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excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  not  because  they  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  deficient  in  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  avenues  of  human  knowledge,  but  because  they  look 
upon  him  as  one  who,  having  that  avenue  of  knowledge,  affects 
to  be  destitute  of  it  only  in  order  that  he  may  withhold  the 
act  of  reverence  which  would  otherwise  become  due  from  him. 
In  other  words,  they  hold  the  Atheist  as  not  in  reality  an  Atheist 
at  all,  but  as  a  rebel  cloaking  his  rebellion  under  a  pretence  of  an 
inability  to  see.  Nor  would  we  deny  that  such  forms  of  Atheism 
really  exist.  Doubtless  there  are  deniers  who  deny  not  as  a  simple 
expression  of  their  personal  conviction  that  there  is  no  God  in 
whom  to  believe,  but  rather  as  a  veiled  expression  of  their  defiance 
of  the  object  of  belief.  Just  as  one  who  wants  to  insult  an 
acquaintance  will  look  him  carefully  in  the  face  and  absolutely 
ignore  him,  so  there  are  Sufis  who  deny  God  rather  because 
that  strikes  them  as  the  most  insulting  way  of  defying  him,  than 
because  they  really  discern  vacancy  where  others  discern  an  awful 
personal  Creator.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that 
even  in  England  there  is  no  such  form  of  Atheism.  We  do  not 
doubt,  indeed,  that  in  very  many  hearts  the  incredulity  about 
God  is  partly  the  result  of  shrinking  from  him,  just  as  a  sick 
man’s  incredulity  if  told  that  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  death 
is  not  unfrequently  due  to  his  reluctance  to  meet  death.  Still, 
incredulity  is  one  thing,  and  defiance  is  another.  And  we  can¬ 
not  imagine  a  man  really  intending  to  insult  God  by  ignoring 
his  existence,  who  could  be  in  the  least  incredulous  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Defiance  of  any  one  implies  a  very  confident  belief  in  him, 
and  a  wish  to  subvert  his  power.  The  intention  to  insult  God 
by  denial  of  his  existence  must  be  based  on  absolute  belief, 
not  on  unbelief, — on  the  belief  of  hatred,  the  belief  of 
evil  beings  who  loathe  the  righteousness  whose  existence 
they  acknowledge  even  while  they  try  to  shake  off  its  hold  on 
them  by  feigning  not  to  see  it.  Whether  there  is  among  English 
Atheists  any  such  spirit  of  defiance  as  this,  we  incline  to  doubt. 
For  this  is  the  state  of  mind  not  of  dull  or  carnal  unbelief, 
fast  of  bitter  spiritual  antagonism  to  God ;  and  of  bitter 
spiritual  antagonism  to  God  we  have  seen  but  little  trace 
in  this  country  as  yet.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Atheism  of  the  day  is  a  dis¬ 
guised  insult  to  a  Power  fully  recognised,  and  not  true  failure 
to  discern  Him  whose  touch  on  men’s  consciences  is  sufficiently 
acknowledged  by  the  world  in  general,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  them.  It  is  for  them  to  prove  that  this  Atheism  is 
insult,  and  not  blindness,  since  it  is  clear  enough  that  to  treat 
true  blindness, — whether  moral  or  intellectual, — as  wilfulness 
plotting  insult,  is  a  fatal  error,  both  in  public  policy  and  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  the  particular  case.  It  is  a  fatal  error  in 
public  policy,  because  by  punishing  as  deliberate  and  criminal 
what  is  more  or  less  involuntary,  you  create  and  multiply 
enemies  of  the  State,  where  you  need  have  made  no  real  enemies 
at  all  It  is  a  fatal  error  also  in  the  treatment  of  the  particular 
case,  because  nothing  hardens  a  man  more  in  an  opinion,  than 
to  be  conscious  that  he  is  punished  for  one  whioh  he  had  in¬ 
voluntarily,  though  it  might  be  not  very  fixedly,  entertained. 
It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  to  insist  on  treating  the 
profession  of  Atheism  as  a  disguised  form  of  deliberate  insult 
to  God,  is  as  fatal  a  blunder,  from  either  the  political  or  the 
religious  point  of  view,  as  the  State  could  commit. 

The  vague  impression  which  some  people  entertain  that  those 
who  recognise  the  divine  presence  are  guilty  of  a  sort  of  con¬ 
scious  participation  in  the  insolence  or  blindness  of  those  who 
won’t  or  don’t  recognise  it,  unless  they  put  some  indignity 
on  the  refusal  or  the  failure,  seems  to  us  to  partake  of  the 
etiquette  of  an  Oriental  Court  forward  to  resent  seeming  in¬ 
solence  or  negligence  to  the  Monarch,  rather  than  of  the  devout 
worship  of  that  righteousness  which  ignores  all  mere  sem¬ 
blances  and  trains  us  to  respect  realities  alone.  What  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  is,  whether  the  God  of  Christ  can  possibly 
be  sensitive  to  external  homage,  whether  he  is  not  more  con¬ 
cerned  to  forbid  even  the  trace  of  a  true  injustice,  than  to 
multiply,  however  profusely,  that  external  homage  which  has 
been  rendered  in  far  larger  degree  to  false  gods  than  it  has  ever 
been  rendered  to  him.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  the  God 
whom  Christ  revealed  can  desire  us  to  resent  any  unwitting 
offence  against  his  majesty.  It  is  certain  that  he  condemns  us 
far  more  gravely  for  running  the  smallest  risk  of  injustice,  than 
for  incurring  the  greatest  risk  of  error  by  letting  off  guilt.  In 
the  case  of  a  profession  of  Atheism,  we  have  absolutely  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  blindness  is  affected  for  the  purpose  of  insult, 
and  we  have  very  seldom  any  good  reason  for  suspecting  it. 


And  this  being  so,  that  we  should  ever  venture  to  risk  a  gross 
injustice  for  the  sake  of  evincing  our  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Deity, 
only  shows  how  jealous  we  are  for  the  external  majesty  of  a 
being  whom  to  conceive  externally  is  to  conceive  falsely  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  how  careless  we  are  of  the  infinite  righteousness  on 
which  alone  Christ  himself  founds  the  majesty  of  God. 


-^ENGLISH  LONGEVITY. 

R.  N.  A.  HUMPHREYS,  in  his  paper  on  the  decrease 
of  mortality,  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  on  the 
17th  inst.,  has  done  a  considerable  service  to  the  public. 
With  infinite  care  and  painstaking,  he  has  brought  a  mass  of 
floating  and  vague  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  English  health 
to  the  test  of  accurate  statistics,  and  has  told  us  exactly  what 
modern  hygiene  has  and  has  not  done  for  Englishmen.  In  July, 
1881,  for  example,  writing  on  an  approaching  Medical  Congress, 
we  mentioned  the  prevalent  belief  in  the  increase  of  longevity, 
and  asked  the  European  Doctors  to  tell  us  how  far  it  extended, 
and  whether  we  really  gained  by  it, — whether,  that  is,  the  young 
lived  longer,  or  the  mature,  or  the  old.  We  ourselves  suggested, 
as  results  of  observation,  that  old  age  had  grown  stronger,  the 
pantaloon  stage  of  mumbling  senility  being  now  seldom  seen, 
except  among  the  over- worked  poor;  and  that  youth  or  ladhood 
was  now  protracted  further  into  life.  Men  of  twenty-eight  are 
beginning,  instead  of  men  of  twenty-four.  Both  those  suggestions 
turn  out  to  be  accurate.  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  has  even  drawn, 
up  a  new  Life  Table  to  compare  with  Dr.  Farr’s,  shows  that 
ever  since  1872,  when  the  first  Public  Health  Act  was  passed, 
the  longevity  of  the  English  peojDle  has  sensibly  increased. 
Whether  from  the  operation  of  that  Act,  or  from  the  general 
attention  to  health  which  produced  the  Act,  or  from  an  unob¬ 
served  change  in  the  ways  of  the  people  akin  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  temperance  now  going  on,  or  from  one  of  those  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  virulence  of  disease  which  have  repeatedly  occurred 
in  history,  the  mortality  from  epidemic  diseases  suddenly  de¬ 
clined,  till  the  mean  mortality  in  England,  which  between 
1838-54  had  been  22‘5  per  thousand,  dropped  in  1876-80 
to  20‘8,  and  is  dropping  still,  the  mean  death-rate  of 
1881-82  being  only  19'3,  a  total  improvement  of  very  nearly 
one-seventh.  This  increased  longevity  is  not,  it  is  true, 
quite  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  Owing  to  causes 
which  are  still  only  partially  ascertained,  but  which  probably 
have  some  relation  to  the  extra  liability  of  women  during  the 
child-bearing  period  of  fife,  females  benefit  most  by  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  total  progress  effected  may  be 
broadly  stated  thus.  Men  live  two  years  longer  than  they  did 
thirty  years  ago,  and  women  three  years  and  four  months  longer, 
a  difference,  we  need  not  say,  quite  large  enough  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible  in  human  life.  It  is  equivalent,  if  with  Mr.  Humphreys, 
we  take  forty  years  to  be,  roughly  speaking,  the  usual  term  of  life, 
to  an  improvement  of  six  per  cent.,  and  would  in  a  generation 
leave  a  country  of  thirty  millions  with  two  millions  more 
people  in  it  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had.  A  population 
greater  than  that  of  Denmark  would  have  been  saved  from 
perishing.  Whether  that  addition  to  numbers  is  a  good  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  a  multiplicity  of  conditions.  We  have  never 
ourselves  been  able  to  accept  that  rabbit-warren  theory  of 
national  growth  of  which  statists  are  so  fond ;  do  not  believe 
that  China  is  an  ideal  country ;  and  contend  that  Canada  is,  or 
may  be,  a  nobler,  as  well  as  happier,  place  than  Belgium.  Of 
the  fact,  however,  as  regards  England  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  fact,  whatever  it  is  worth, 
should  be  universally  recognised.  Our  people  tend  more 
strongly  year  by  year  to  keep  alive. 

>  This  is  the  broad  fact,  but  Mr.  Humphreys  adds  details  of 
the  highest  interest.  Our  suggestions,  derived  not  from  figures, 
but  from  observation,  were,  it  appears,  correct.  The  very  old 
live  longer, — that  is,  of  course,  they  are,  as  we  suggested,  stronger, 
less  liable  to  that  senile  feebleness  and  degeneracy  which  struck 
our  ancestors  as  their  natural  condition.  They  decay,  of  course, 
and  lose  powers  of  all  kinds,  but  they  no  longer  sink  into  a 
second  childhood ;  but,  except  when  over-worked,  die,  so  to  speak, 
standing,  as  only  heroes  used  to  do.  We  see  men  and  women 
now-a-day  s  over  eighty  with  all  their  faculties  intact,  able  to  con¬ 
verse,  to  eat  well,  and  to  walk,  and  with  a  decided  and  admitted 
influence  on  the  affairs  amidst  which  they  live.  This  is  the  more 
striking,  because  the  increased  longevity  of  the  very  aged  is  not 
shared  by  the  old.  Both  in  men  and  women,  the  chance  of  survival 
between  fifty-five  and  seventy  has  not  increased,  but  has  rather, 
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if  anything,  declined.  Peojffe  of  that  age  do  not  benefit  so 
much  by  the  reduced  power  of  epidemics  ;  they  feel,  unless 
exceptionally  strong,  the  influences,  such  as  sudden  falls  of 
temperature,  over  which  science  has  little  power,  and  they 
decidedly  suffer  from  the  increase  of  worry  and  anxiety  which, 
among  men  and  women  with  grown  families,  so  markedly 
characterises  modem  life.  It  is,  however,  in  youth  and  early 
maturity  that  the  improvement  is  most  marked.  The  man’s 
chance  of  life  is  increased  most  decidedly  between  five  aud 
thirty-five,  and  the  woman’s  between  five  and  fifty-five ; 
and  as,  of  course,  great  numbers,  though  not  increased 
numbers,  who  reach  those  ages  survive,  Mr.  Humphreys  con¬ 
denses  extensive  calculations  into  the  following  sentences:— 
“  Although  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  cease  to  be 
dependent  before  twenty,  and  a  large  proportion  of  elderly 
persons  do  not  become  dependent  at  sixty,  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  classing  the  forty  years  from  twenty  to  sixty  as  the 
useful  period  of  man’s  life.  Table  IX.  shows  us  that  of  the 
2,009  years  added  to  the  lives  of  1,000  males  by  the  reduction 
of  the  death-rate  in  1876-80,  no  less  than  1,407,  or  70  per  cent., 
are  lived  at  the  useful  ages  between  twenty  and  sixty.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  increase,  445,  or  22  per  cent.,  are  lived  under 
twenty  years;  and  157,  or  8  per  cent.,  above  sixty  years.  Thus, 
of  the  total  increase,  70  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  useful,  and  30 
per  cent,  to  what  may  be  called  the  dependent-age  periods.  The 
increased  number  of  years  lived  by  1,000  females,  according  to 
the  rates  of  mortality  that  prevailed  in  1876-80,  is  3,405.  Of 
these  (see  Table  X.),  2,196,  or  65  per  cent.,  are  lived  at  the  useful 
ages  between  twenty  and  sixty ;  517,  or  15  per  cent.,  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  692,  or  20  per  cent.,  over  sixty 
years.” 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  Humphreys’  figures  are  correct — and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  them — the  question  we  put  in  1881 
is  finally  answered,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Hygienic 
progress,  so  far  as  it  extinguishes  or  diminishes  disease,  does 
not  merely  lengthen  life,  which  would  be  no  boon,  if  the  exten¬ 
sion  were  confined  to  the  Psalmist’s  period  of  “  labour  and 
sorrow  but  it  increases  efficiency.  More  youths  live  and  more 
men  and  women  in  their  prime,  and  youth  and  early  maturity 
are  less  suddenly  and  frequently  cut  short.  The  reservoir  of 
force  in  the  nation  is  deepened  as  well  as  the  reservoir  of 
vitality,  and  a  generation  of  the  English  people,  taken  as  a  whole, 
gains  more  time  to  do  its  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  Three 
minutes  for  men  and  five  minutes  for  women  is  added  to  every 
hour  of  their  time  on  earth.  That  is  most  satisfactory,  even  to 
'  us,  who  see  with  a  painful  clearness  to  what  extent  crowding 
diminishes  the  happiness  of  life,  and  reduces  it  to  a  continuous 
\  struggle,  for  if  effective  vitality  is  increased,  so  also  is  the 
capacity  for  emigration.  Moreover,  Mr.  Humphreys,  adhering, 
like  a  true  statist,  to  his  figures,  might,  had  he  wandered  out  of 
them,  have  indefinitely  strengthened  his  case.  An  addi¬ 
tion  of  six  per  cent,  to  the  longevity,  taking  the  sexes 
together,  must  mean  a  much  greater  addition  to  health- 
The  epidemic  disease  kills  fewer,  because  it  attacks  fewer, 
and  strikes  those  it  does  attack  more  lightly,  leaving 
fewer  of  those  terrible  sequela)  which  interfere  so  deeply  with 
human  happiness.  If  scarlet-fever  kills  fewer  persons,  it  leaves 
fewer  still  with  that  liability  to  disease  and  incapacity  to  work, 
often  for  years  on  end,  which  attend  a  severe  attack.  We  all 
saw  this  when  small-pox  passed  away.  The  l-esult  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  was  not  merely  a  diminished  death-rate,  but  a  diminished 
amount  of  blindness,  rickettiness,  and — for  that  also  is  an  evil, 
often  a  torture — of  artificial  ugliness.  The  race  is  healthier  in 
a  proportion  which  the  advocates  of  sanitation  would  do  well  to 
ascertain  more  definitely  than  they  do ;  and  a  healthier  race 
is  a  happier  and  a  more  energetic  one.  Whether  it  is  a 
better  one  is  not  quite  certain,  the  “pride  of  life,”  as 
we  understand  that  phrase,  having  its  own  vices ;  but 
mental  energy  depends  greatly  on  physical  energy — great 
Generals  say  dysentery  extinguishes  soldiers’  courage,  and 
•certainly  no  man  can  be  enterprising  under  a  bilious  attack — 
and  that  must  be  beneficial.  Courage,  endurance,  cheerfulness, 
and  resignation  are  all  fostered  by  good  health,  as  is  also  the 
charity  which,  though  it  often  blossoms  in  the  feeble,  is  seldom 
strong  in  those  who  suffer  pain.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can  grant 
Mr.  Humphreys  the  victory  which  he  claims  over  the  Spectator 
and  his  other  opponents  with  hearty  cordiality,  and  shall  not  be 
■displeased  if,  twenty  years  hence,  he  proves  that  English  life 
has  increased  ten  years,  and  that  all  the  increase  has  been  to 


the  benefit  of  early  manhood.  Science,  if  it  is  to  Science  we 
owe  the  improvement,  will  in  that  direction  have  done  much 
for  mankind,  to  whom  some  of  its  gifts  have  not  been  un¬ 
mitigated  boons.  We  may  set  vaccination  against  dynamite, 
and  greater  longevity  against  the  telegraph — greatest,  perhaps, 
of  thought-destroyers — and  “on  balance,”  as  the  City  men  say, 
concede  that  something  has  been  acquired. 


WILLS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

NE  of  our  contemporaries  entertains,  or  it  may  be 
tantalises  us,  with  a  weekly  account  of  how  testators 
whose  Wills  have  been  recently  proved  have  distributed  their 
property.  Beyond  the  evidence  of  a  widely  distributed  wealth 
which  these  notices  supply,  on  which  we  have  furnished 
statistics  before  and  shall  furnish  them  again,  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  certain  curiosity  about  other  people’s  affairs 
which  few  of  us  are  too  philosophical  not  to  feel,  these 
accounts  have  little  novelty  or  interest.  Testators  seem 
very  seldom  to  look  beyond  their  own  family  or  kindred. 
The  only  noticeable  exception  is  to  be  found  in  bequests  to 
charities  ;  and  these  bear  but  a  small,  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  a  decreasing  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  wealth  devised. 
One  would  think  that  so  cheap  and  easy  a  form  of  liberality 
would  commend  itself  to  people  who  do  not  give  away  in 
their  life-time — and  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  constitute  a 
large  majority  of  the  wealthy — but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case.  The  motive  of  personal  advantage  which  suggested 
the  vast  religious  bequests  of  earlier  days  is  absent,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  disturb  the  feeling  of  the  absolute  right  to  pro¬ 
perty  which  seems,  notwithstanding  the  development  in  an 
opposite  direction  of  Socialist  thought,  to  grow  continually 
stronger  in  modern  life.  The  average  Englishman  stares  at 
you  with  unmixed  amazement,  if  you  tell  him  that  the  privilege 
of  making  a  will  is  a  concession,  and  a  revocable  concession, 
from  the  State  to  the  individual.  He  is  quite  unable  to  realise 
the  idea  of  his  being  bound  by  any  duty  outside  the  ties  of 
family  attention  in  distributing  it.  It  is,  he  feels,  absolutely 
his  own,  and  when  he  ceases  to  be  able  to  keep  it  himself,  he 
shows  his  ownership  by  leaving  it  to  those  who  ai-e  nearest  to 
him.  This  may  account  for  the  really  curious  rarity  of  be¬ 
quests  outside  the  circle  of  kindred.  Legacies  suggested  by 
feelings  of  friendship,  by  admiration  of  political  services,  or 
appreciation  of  literary  excellence,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
common  at  other  times,  are  now  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  An  admirer,  indeed,  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  a  considerable  sum,  on  the  condition  that 
she  should  have  a  niche  in  his  family  vault,  and  two  or 
three  other  eminent  personages  in  our  time  have  received 
similar  gifts  ;  but  the  sentiment  or  the  imagination  of  wealthy 
testators  is  now  very  seldom  capable  of  such  efforts. 

If  we  go  back  to  mediaeval  or  to  classical  times,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  widely  different  state  of  feeling. 
A  curious  volume*  just  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Furnivall,  shows  us  the  passion  for  religi¬ 
ous  and  charitable  bequests  apparently  at  its  height.  The  wills 
published  are  not  selected  for  any  peculiarity  in  their  contents, 
but  because  they  are  the  earliest  that  are  written  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  in  English.  They  tell  us  much  of  great  interest  relating 
to  domestic  life  at  the  time  (they  take  in  about  fifty  years  from 
1387),  but  the  characteristics  that  predominate  in  all,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  is  the  subjection  of  the  family  feeling  to  the  absorbing 
interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  soul.  The  earliest  of  them 
all  (that  of  John  Corn,  in  1387)  says  : — “I  bequeath  my  goods 
in  two  parts,  that  is  for  to  say,  half  to  me.”  John  Corn  reminds 
us  of  the  miser  who,  having  been  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
make  a  will,  left  his  property  to  himself.  His  meaning,  of 
course,  was  that  it  should  be  spent  in  masses  for  his  soul,  and 
in  bespeaking  the  prayers  of  religious  persons  and  of  the  poor 
generally  on  his  behalf.  John  Pynchin,  in  1392,  leaves  nothing 
to  his  family  or  to  his  friends,  but  provides  that  “  when 
men  may  espy  any  poor  man  of  religion,  whether  Monk,  Canon, 
or  Friar,”  such  poor  man  is  to  have  six-and-eightpence.  Lady 
Alice  West,  in  1395,  after  giving  her  best  beds  and  second-best 
beds  to  her  daughters  and  daughter-in-law,  proceeds  to  develope 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  Sir  Thomas 
West,  of  her  relatives,  and  of  all  Christian  folk.  Besides  a  sum 
of  £14  10s.  (equivalent  to  about  £160  of  our  money)  for  4,400 

*  The  Fifty  Earliest  English  Wills.  Edited  by  F,  J.  Furnivall.  (The  Early 
English  Text  Society.) 
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masses,  there  are  nearly  twenty  bequests  of  100  shillings 
to  various  religious  bodies,  such  as  “the  Menouresses 
dwelling  without  Aldgate,”  “the  Friars  of  Newgate,”  “the 
Friars  of  Ludgate,”  for  the  same  purpose.  A  bailiff  or  reeve 
and  sundry  old  servants  are  not  forgotten,  but  they  are  of  far 
less  account  than  the  dispensers  of  purgatorial  relief.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  time  that  only  one 
secular  priest  is  found  among  the  recipients  of  Lady  Alice’s 
bounty,— the  Vicar  of  Newton  Valance  is  to  have  forty  shillings. 
This  noble  lady,  however,  seems  to  have  had  the  territorial  in¬ 
stinct,  and  does  not  alienate  her  lands.  We  find  other  testators 
more  thorough  in  their  devotion  to  the  same  object.  Thomas 
Walwayne  leaves  the  third  of  the  value  of  his  land  to  go  to  the 
building  of  the  steeple  of  Marcle  Church,  and  after  providing 
for  the  immediate  saying  of  a  thousand  masses,  leaves  laud  for 
"the  founding  of  a  chantry,  “  where  a  priest  is  to  sing  continu¬ 
ally.”  John  Chelmeswyk  goes  far  beyond  this.  After  many 
smaller  bequests  for  spiritual  purposes,  he  gives  £70  to  two 
priests,  to  sing  for  seven  years  for  his  soul.  His  manors 
of  Hay  and  Tasley  are  to  be  sold  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
if  he  die  childless,  his  manor  of  Haverton  is  to  be 
similarly  disposed  of.  Here  a  secular  priest,  the  parson  of 
Tasley,  comes  in  for  nothing  but  the  friendly  gift  of  some  bed¬ 
ding.  Kichard  Bokeland,  in  1436,  provides  for  a  million  masses 
at  fourpence  each  (a  more  liberal  payment  than  Lady  Alice 
West’s,  forty  years  before).  William  Newland  makes  provision 
for  pilgrimage  to  be  made  for  his  spiritual  benefit.  His 
executors  are  to  find  a  man  who  will  go  to  Jerusalem  for  fifty 
marks  (something  about  £300  of  our  money).  Another  is  to  go  to 
Canterbury  barefoot  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  third  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella  for  £5.  Another  common  character¬ 
istic  of  these  wills,  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  may  find  traces 
in  the  provision  of  modern  testators,  is  the  jealousy  shown  of 
wives.  Iu  one,  it  is  provided  that  the  widow,  as  a  condition  of 
holding  the  manors  bequeathed  to  her,  was  to  make  a  solemn 
vow  of  chastity,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Circumstances  change,  again,  entirely  when  we  get  back  to 
the  testamentary  dispositions  of  Eoman  times.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  property  was  extensively  burdened  for  religious 
purposes,  so  much  so,  that  an  inheritance  free  from  these 
troublesome  and  onerous  obligations — sine  sacris  hereditas—be- 
came  a  proverbial  phrase  for  exceptional  good-fortune;  but 
these  burdens  were  rather  provisions  of  immemorial  age  for  the 
performance  of  the  worship  peculiar  to  a  family  than  recent 
bequests.  But  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  wills  be¬ 
longing  to  the  period  which  literature  has  made  familiar  to  us 
is  the  wide  range  taken  by  the  testator’s  bounty.  That  the 
Emperor  was  frequently  made  a  legatee  was  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.  “  It  is  only  a  bad  Emperor,” 
says  Tacitus,  “whom  a  good  father  would  make  his  heir.”  But 
other  motives  were  extensively  recognised.  Legacy-hunting 
became  a  regular  profession,  on  which  satirists  were  never 
tired  of  expending  their  wit.  Of  course,  this  was  partly 
due  to  the  childlessness  then  so  commonly  found  in  the 
wealthy  class.  But  it  was  certainly  developed  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  of  looking  beyond  the  family  circle  in 
dealing  with  property.  It  was  evidently  the  custom,  per¬ 
haps  we  might  say,  the  fashion,  for  a  wealthy  Eoman  to 
divide  a  considerable  part  of  his  property  among  his  friends. 
Nor  did  he  always  wait  till  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  it  himself. 
We  find  Pliny,  for  instance,  making  up  the  property  of  one 
friend  to  the  qualification  of  an  eques,  and  giving  a  marriage- 
portion  to  the  daughter  of  another.  But  legacies  of  this  kind 
were  of  continual  occurrence.  Nor  was  it  only  friends  who  were 
thus  favorrred.  Literary  excellence  was  evidently  considered  to 
be  a  claim.  One  of  Pliny’s  letters  is  curiously  significant  upon 
Phis  matter.  He  is  writing  to  Tacitus,  and  has  been  flattering 
himself  that  they  are  pretty  nearly  on  a  level.  “  Whenever 
‘there  is  any  talk  on  literary  matters,  we  are  named  together. 

. And  you  must  have  noticed  in  wills  the  following 

fact.  Unless  it  so  happens  that  a  man  is  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  either  of  us,  we  receive  the  same  legacies,  and  from  the 
same  quarters.”  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Browning  among  poets,  or  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Besant 
among  novelists,  could  exchange  a  similar  experience.  Eoman 
testators  were  not  free,  as  we  have  grounds  for  knowing,  from 
selfishness  and  caprice,  but  in  this  respect  they  certainly  showed 
a  larger  and  more  liberal  sense  of  duty  than  the  wealthy  now 
.seem  able  to  attain. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


INFORMEES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  conscience  (like  that  of  many 
of  us,  I  suspect)  is  vexed  by  the  system  of  justice  which  secures 
success  to  a  villain  like  James  Carey.  But  is  it  certain  that  a 
good  cause  must  rely  on  such  means?  We  have  now  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which,  in  many  points,  looks  beyond  the  mere  conventional 
arguments  of  immediate  advantage,  and  considers  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  has  thrown  off,  apparently  in  spite  of  some  pressure, 
the  wicked  plan  of  “  agents  provocateurs  ”  ;  it  has  rejected  the 
old  injustice  of  packed  juries  ;  could  it  not  go  a  step  further, 
and  give  up  encouraging  “  informers  ?’’  The  favourite  argu¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  that  by  the  treachery  of  their  accomplices 
these  men  will  be  taught  that  conspiracy  is  useless,  as  their  allies 
cannot  be  depended  on.  But  is  a  disbelief  in  honesty  the  most 
desirable  thing  to  encourage,  in  men  too  much  inclined  in  that 
direction  already  ?  Plato  wras  disposed  to  point  to  “  hononr 
among  thieves  ”  as  the  first  step  to  the  justice  which  was  the 
foundation  of  a  State.  Do  we  wish  to  show  them  that  we  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  talk  so  pharisaically  of  Irish  lying  and  dishonesty, 
really  like  their  lying,  when  it  serves  our  turn  ? 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  than  the  immediate  execution  of 
these  wretched  murderers,  for  the  results  of  the  principle.  The 
death  of  an  honourable  and  duty-doing  man  like  Mr.  Burke  evi¬ 
dently  startled  many  ;  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  threw  a  halo  round  the  cause  of  order.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  employment  of  James  Carey  has  destroyed  much 
of  this  halo  ?  If  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  had  escaped  their 
just  fate,  the  law  might  have  seemed  weak  ;  but  it  must  now 
seem  unjust  and  immoral.  Which  is  the  worst  ? 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  venture  to  add  that  you  may  be 
doing  an  injustice  in  bracketing  Norman  and  Carey.  A  man 
who,  finding  himself  dragged  into  schemes  whose  purport  he  had 
not  realised,  may  well  be  horror-struck  and  ready  to  expose  them, 
when  he  finds  out  their  real  meaning.  A  man  who  first  stirs 
up  men  to  murder,  and  then  saves  himself  by  betraying  them, 
is  surely  a  different  being  altogether. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney  Cottarjc,  Eoslijn  Ilill,  Hampstead.  C.  E.  Maurice. 

[Our  correspondent  expresses  the  latent  feeling  of  many 
minds,  but  he  forgets  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  towards 
those  murdered,  and  those  liable  to  murder.  He  forgets,  also, 
that  the  alternative  is  trial  by  court-martial,  with  sentences 
based,  not  on  evidence,  but  on  moral  conviction. — Ed.  Spectator .] 

THE  EEYEEENCE  FOE  BANK  AND  WEALTH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  would  be  impossible  to  add  anything  to  your  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  title  to  reverence  which  your 
correspondent,  the  Vicar  of  Selby,  recognises  in  the  possession 
of  land  or  money.  But  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest, 
by  way  of  corollary,  that  when  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  undertake,  as  I  believe  most  country  clergymen  do 
undertake,  to  inculcate  the  worship  of  mere  position,  they  throw 
away  a  most  efficacious  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  higher 
aims  and  a  higher  morality. 

Eeverence,  or  hero-worship  of  some  sort  or  other,  comes 
naturally  to  the  great  majority  of  men  ;  cynics,  real  and  pre¬ 
tended,  are,  fortunately,  a  small  minority.  Few  people,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  always  reverencing.  Eever¬ 
ence,  like  other  forces,  has  its  limits  ;  and  the  more  of  it 
we  expend,  as  recommended  by  your  correspondent,  on  the 
squire  and  his  rich  relations,  the  less  of  it  have  we  left 
for  other  objects.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  characters  of  men 
and  the  direction  in  which  their  reverence  is  bestowed.  What 
a  flood  of  light,  for  instance,  is  thrown  upon  the  aspirations  and 
ethical  standard  of  the  bulk  of  our  comfortable  classes  by  their 
recent  manifestations  of  reverence  for  the  career  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  ?  To  give  a  right  direction,  then,  to  the  feeling  of  rever¬ 
ence  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means  by  which  one  man  can 
influence  for  good  the  character  of  another.  It  is  true  that 
each  man’s  heroes  must  be  of  an  order  not  wholly  uncongenial 
with  his  own.  But  so  far  as  men  can  be  got  to  reverence  what 
they  are  able  to  recognise  in  other  men,  living  or  dead,  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  generosity,  of  self-sacrifice  for  wise  or  noble  ends, 
of  intellectual  gifts  worthily  used,  there  is  always  hope  that 
they  may  be  thereby  stimulated  to  imitate  what  they  reverence 
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The  Catholic  Church  acts  wisely  in  everywhere  disseminating 
amongst  its  members  the  “  Lives  ”  of  its  Saints.  Does 
the  Church  of  England  clergyman  act  as  wisely  in  mating 
the  possession  of  land  and  money  his  test,  or  one  of 
his  tests,  of  reverence  justly  due  ?  Does  he  not  thereby  mis¬ 
direct  a  weapon  powerful  for  good,  alienate  some  (and  those  not 
the  worst)  of  his  parishioners,  and  encourage  others,  perhaps 
capable  of  better  things,  to  take  for  their  ideal  and  main  object 
in  life  the  reverence  they  may  expect  to  gain  by  rising  to  be 
squires,  or  to  be  the  rich  relations  of  squires  ?  And  is  this  the 
hind  of  ideal  and  object  that  a  Christian  minister  should  wish 
to  promote  amongst  his  flock  P 

V  By  far  the  least  agreeable  feature  in  the  English  character 
is  the  too  common  servility  of  each  class  towards  the  classes 
above  it.  This  repulsive  tendency  seems  to  be  very  widely 
diffused,  tempering,  I  believe,  the  relations  of  the  upper  and 
under  servants  in  kitchens  and  servants’  halls,  but  perhaps 
culminating  in  the  abject  demeanour  of  tradesmen  before  a 
profitable  customer,  or  of  newly-enriched  plutocrats  before  a 
lord.  I  know  not  how  far  viscounts  and  barons  order  them¬ 
selves  lowly  and  reverently  in  the  presence  of  dukes  and  mar¬ 
quises.  But,  surely,  this  unfortunate  national  failing  deserves 
repression,  and  not  development,  wherever  it  be  met  with. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Constant  Reader. 


GOD  AND  PAIN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Many  of  the  Clerg3r  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Footman  for 
his  lectures,  and  to  you  for  calling  attention  to  them.  We  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  Ritualism,  Dissent,  and  Disestablish¬ 
ment  are  small  matters,  compared  with  the  subversion  of  all 
faith  in  Christianity,  or  even  of  belief  in  a  God  at  all. 

The  existence  of  suffering,  contemplated  in  itself,  is  one  of  the 
Theist’s  saddest  troubles.  But  if  all  human  life  is  for  the 
education  of  souls,  and  if  suffering  be,  in  one  way  or  another,  a 
mighty  influence,  indispensable  to  much  that  is  noblest  in 
human  character,  how  could  that  suffering  appear  in  man  with¬ 
out  previous  traces  of  it  in  his  animal  forerunner  ?  And  we 
may  remember  that  although  certain  physical  signs  are  gener¬ 
ally  indications  of  severe  suffering,  yet  they  are  not  always  so, 
even  in  mankind ;  and  that  even  among  men  themselves,  the 
highly  cultivated  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  pain  in  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  a  degree  which  their  savage  kinsfolk  seem  almost 
to  escape. 

That  such  considerations  only  diminish,  but  do  not  remove, 
the  difficulty,  is  true  enough;  but  what  right  have  we  to  expect 
to  see,  at  this  stage  of  human  progress,  all  moral  difficulties 
cleared  away,  any  more  than  scientific  difficulties  as  to  the  origin 
of  life,  the  relations  between  mind  and  matter,  and  the  like  ? 
We  see  our  way  but  darkly ;  the  passing  cloud  lies  heavy,  and 
depresses  us.  We  must  watch,  and  wait. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Another  Lincolnshire  Parson. 


BISHOP  BUTLER  ON  THE  TURPOSE  OF  THE 
CREATOR. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  connection  with  your  remarks  on  Mr.  Footman’s  book, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  call  attention  to  the  development 
of  Bishop  Butler’s  views  on  the  main  subject  of  your  article, 
the  character  of  God  as  revealed  iu  nature  aud  morality. 

In  the  “  Sermons,”  iu  spite  of  constitutional  melancholy, 
Butler’s  mind  is  not  yet  completely  emancipated  from  the 
shallow,  hedonistic  optimism  of  Shaftesbury.  Thus,  iu  Sermon 
xiii.,  the  character  of  the  perfect  (human)  being  who  might 
fully  satisfy  all  human  desires,  as  he  believes  that  God  will 
hereafter  satisfy  them,  is  thus  described  : — “  Here,  then,  is  a 
finite  object  for  our  minds  to  tend  towards,  to  exercise  itself 
upon :  a  creature,  perfect  according  to  bis  capacity,  fixed, 
steady,  equally  unmoved  by  weak  pity  or  more  weak  fury  and 
resentment;  forming  tbe  justest  scheme  of  conduct;  going  on 
undisturbed  in  tbe  execution  of  it,  through  the  several  methods 
of  severity  and  reward,  towards  bis  eud,  namely,  tbe  general 
happiness  of  all  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  as  in  itself  light  and 
valuable.” 

Ten  years’  reflection  convinced  tbe  great  apologist  of  the 
impossibility  of  ascribing  such  a  character  to  the  Creator  of 
such  a  world  as  ours.  In  the  “  Analogy,”  he  says,  “  Some  men 
seem  to  think  the  only  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature  to 
be  that  of  simple,  absolute  benevolence.  This,  considered  as  a 
principle  of  action,  and  infinite  in  degree,  is  a  disposition  to 


[  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  without  regard 
!  to  persons’  behaviour,  otherwise  than  as  sncli  regard  would 
produce  higher  degrees  of  it.  And  supposing  this  to  be  tbe 
only  character  of  God,  veracity  and  justice  in  him  would  be 
nothing  but  benevolence  conducted  by  wisdom.  Now,  surely 
this  ought  not  to  he  asserted,  unless  it  can  be  proved  so  ?  And 
tbe  object  of  the  two  following  chapters,  “  Of  a  State  of  Proba¬ 
tion,”  is  to  show  that  “  the  present  is  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  state- 
of  discipline  iu  virtue  and  piety,”  which  are  treated  as  ends 
in  themselves. 

The  change  in  Butler’s  position  is  still  more  clearly  traceable 
in  the  dissertation  “  Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue,”  published  with 
the  “  Analogy.”  (Butler  in  the  “  XV.  Sermons  ”  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  view  of  the  authority  of  conscience,  in  many  respects  a 
Utilitarian.)  “It  is  manifest,”  he  says,  iu  Sermon  xiii.,  “that 
nothing  can  be  of  consequence  to  mankind,  or  any  creature,  but 
happiness.”  (Again,  “That  mankind  is  a  community, that  there 
is  a  public  end  and  interest  of  society,  which  each  particular  is 
obliged  to  promote,  is  the  sum  of  morals.” — Sermon  ix.)  In  the 
“Dissertation,”  he  says “  Were  the  Author  of  Nature  to  pro¬ 
pose  nothing  to  himself  as  an  end  but  the  production  of  happi¬ 
ness,  were  bis  moral  character  merely  that  of  benevolence,  yet 
ours  is  not  so.”  (Although  there  is  no  formal  retractation,  the 
“  Dissertation  ”  was  probably  written  to  correct  a  view  of  moral 
philosophy  inconsistent  with  the  argument  of  the  “  Analogy,”  to- 
which  the  Bishop  felt  he  had  given  too  much  countenance  in  his 
“  Sermons.” — I  am,  Sir,  &o.,  H.  Rashdall. 


STUDY  AND  STIMULANTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  very  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which  I  am  disposed  to  agree,  recalls  to  me,  however, 
the  late  Canon  Kingsley’s  panegyric  on  tobacco  in  “  Westward 
Ho !”  chapter  vii.  Salvation  Yeo,  loq. :  “  Ah,  Sir,  no  lie,  but 
a  blessed  truth,  as  I  can  tell,  who  have  ere  now  gone  in  the 
strength  of  this  weed  three  days  and  nights  without  eating ; 
and,  therefore,  Sir,  the  Indians  always  carry  it  with  them  on 
their  war  parties  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  when  all  things  were- 
made,  none  was  made  better  than  this  ;  to  be  a  lone  man’s  com¬ 
panion,  a  bachelor’s  friend,  a  hungry  man’s  food,  a  sad  man’s 
cordial,  a  wakeful  man’s  sleep,  and  a  chilly  man’s  fire,  Sir;, 
while  for  stanching  of  wounds,  purging  of  wounds,  purging  of 
rheum,  aud  settling  of  the  stomach,  there’s  no  herb  like  unto 
it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.”  And  the  Canon,  like  the  Poet 
Laureate,  was  a  smoker  himself,  you  know. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Lover  of  Kingsley. 


MODERN  UNBELIEF. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spf.ctator.”] 

Sir, —  Permit  me  to  thank  yon  for  your  review  last  week  of  Mr.. 
Footman’s  book  on  “  Modern  Unbelief.”  What  is  wanted  row- 
a-days  is  the  evidence  that  a  man  may  thoroughly  understand 
the  stress  of  sceptical  arguments,  yet  calmly  hold  his  Christian, 
faith.  And  further,  he,  as  Coleridge  says,  who  views  opposing 
systems  from  their  inside  is  the  only  man  who  is  able  to  help 
others  to  bold  Christianity  as  intellectually  reasonable.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  that  everybody  is  to  accept  Christianity 
only  in  this  way;  it  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  say  that  one 
in  a  hundred  ever  thinks  at  all,  and  religion,  like  all  other  prac¬ 
tical  matters,  influences  us  iu  a  thousand  different  ways,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  our  emotions,  will,  conscience,  imagination,  as  well  as  our 
reason  proper.  Still,  there  are  honest  thinkers  here  and  there, 
whose  logical  conclusions,  in  the  long-run,  will  exert  a  wide¬ 
spread  influence.  Such  au  one  I  hail  in  Mr.  Footman,  and  I 
would  venture  to  recommend  his  book  strongly,  because  it  com¬ 
bines  honest  thought  with  earnest  conviction,  freedom  from  pre¬ 
judice  with  a  reverential  spirit,  wide  reading  with  a  charming 
and  forcible  style. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  one  or  two  points  to  which  yoa 
specially  refer.  First,  as  to  pain.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are- 
all  disposed  to  judge  of  the  Universe  as  good  or  bad  by  tbe  one 
touchstone  of  happiness  aud  suffering.  Is  not  this  really  child¬ 
ish?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  noblest  amongst  us  somehow 
develope  into  an  intense  practical  belief  that  truth  and  duty  are 
ends  of  equal,  I  will  not  say  greater,  importance,  with  happi¬ 
ness?  But  then,  if  there  is  to  be  any  real  unity  between  all 
creatures,  a  thought  natural  enough  to  the  Christian,  and  em¬ 
phasised  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  that  which  manifestly 
briDgs  nobility  to  the  highest  creatures  would  almost  neces"- 
sarily  he  found  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  those  lower  down.  If 
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happiness  be  the  only  end,  this  would  imply  the  sacrifice  of  that 
to  something  else ;  but  if  happiness  be  only  one  end,  then  other 
ends  less  important  must  have  their  weight.  This  argument 
would  have  little  force  if  suffering  predominated,  but  only 
pessimists  (as  closely  connected  with  disbelief  in  God  as  gloom 
follows  the  hiding  of  the  sun  by  a  cloud)  hold  this.  Happiness 
predominates,  and  the  exceptions  may  surely  be  explained  by 
the  consideration  I  have  suggested. 

And  secondly,  as  to  “  the  materialistic,  as  distinguished 
from  the  agnostic  view  of  Nature,”  of  which  you  add  that 
“  it  is  quite  true  that  the  two  views  are  inconsistent.” 
For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  people  to  see  that  the 
purely  phenomenal  philosophy  of  J.  S.  Mill  is  utterly  opposed 
to  the  fatalistic  materialism  of  H.  Spencer.  But  it  is  really 
marvellous  how  ojoposers  of  Christianity  will  in  the  same 
breath  argue  against  it,  because  we  can  know  only  phenomena 
and  nothing  of  the  Power  behind,  and  then  set  aside  free-will, 
&c.,  as  absurd,  because  of  the  absolute  and  mechanical  rigidity 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Mr.  H.  Spencer’s  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  unite  these  two 
opposite  conceptions,  and  the  absurdity  of  this  attempt  has  been 
more  than  ever  exposed.  I  conceive,  myself,  that  the  present 
popular  Pantheism  has  a  fascination  for  many  minds  because, 
from  want  of  thought,  the  irreconcilability  of  the  two  philoso¬ 
phies  has  not  yet  been  generally  perceived.  Still,  that  time 
must  come,  and  then  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  a  purely  pheno¬ 
menal  philosophy  is  too  opposed  to  every  instinct  of  human 
nature  to  fast  a  moment,  and  that  a  purely  Materialistic  or 
Pantheistic  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  life  can  never  satisfy 
man’s  noblest  aspirations.  Hence,  Christianity  may  calmly 
wait  the  intellectual  issue,  for  it  harmonises  law  with  liberty, 
reverence  for  mystery  with  revealed  knowledge;  it  satisfies  all 
that  is  human,  while  it  proclaims  the  divine.  As  the  fittest, 
it  will,  it  must  survive. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  Lloyd  Engstrom. 

United  University  Club,  Tall  Mall  East,  S.  W.,  April  25th. 


OSTRICH  INCUBATION. 

[To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

'Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  review  in  the  Spectator 
in  which  it  is  stated  or  inferred  that  among  ostriches  the  female 
bird  does  not  sit  upon  the  eggs  in  hatching.  As  a  good  many 
errors  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  bird  prevail  among 
naturalists,  will  you  permit  me  to  set  right  the  false  impression 
which  your  reviewer  seems  to  have  gathered  from  them  ?  The 
female  bird  regularly  takes  part  in  hatching,  where  birds  are 
reared  naturally  instead  of  by  artificial  incubation,  or  where 
they  propagate  in  their  wild  state;  and  this  statement  applies 
to  the  North-African  as  well  as  the  South-African  ostrich.  The 
statement  can  be  verified  by  any  visitor  to  an  ostrich  camp 
where  breeding  is  carried  on  by  natural  means.  In  an  article 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Century  magazine,  I  mention  this 
among  other  facts  concerning  the  habits  of  ostriches  ;  and  other 
recent  writers  corroborate  me,  among  these  being  Mr.  Arthur 
Douglass,  an  experienced  ostrich- farmer,  who,  in  his  book  on 
'‘•'Ostrich-farming  in  South  Africa”  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and 
Co.),”  pages  106  and  107,  says,  “  Whilst  some  pairs  will  bring  out 
nearly  every  egg,  nest  after  nest,  others,  again,  never  bring  out 
more  than  a  small  per-centage.  This  is  generally  caused  by 

one  of  the  parents  beginning  to  sit  before  the  other . 

The  less  the  birds  are  visited  or  noticed  [during  incubation]  the 
better,  as  also  in  the  frequent  cases  where  the  cock  will  not  sit 
at  all,”  &c.  On  the  page  opposite  this  is  an  engraving  of  a  hen 
bird  sitting,  the  engraving  being  from  a  photograph  taken  at 
Heatherton  Towers,  near  Grahamstown. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Toronto,  Canada,  April  11th.  E.  B.  Biggar. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT* 

The  faults  of  this  book  appear .  to  us  chiefly  two, — one,  that 
Miss  Blind  has  written  in  anticipation  of  the  materials  for 
a  true  biography,  and  has  consequently  been  compelled  to  make 
her  book  more  of  a  literary  criticism  than  of  a  life,  and  so  dis¬ 
appoints  our  expectations ;  the  other,  that  she  does  not  really 
face  the  chief  act  of  George  Eliot’s  life,  on  which  it  is  certain 

*  George  Elict.  By  M  .thilde  Blind.  One  of  “The  Eminent  Women  Series,” 
edited  by  Jolm  II.  Iogram.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 


that  the  estimate  of  her  as  a  woman  must  more  or  less  turn, 
and  while  Miss  Blind  is  herself  doubtful  about  it,  she  does 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  principles  which  she  admits 
that  George  Eliot  herself  laid  down  for  her  owu  guidance  and. 
the  guidance  of  others,  in  cases  of  similar  trial. 

Of  the  former,  the  literary  side  of  the  book,  we  have 
not  very  much  to  say.  Miss  Blind  is  not  au  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  admirer.  She  knows  the  weak  points  of  George 
Eliot’s  writing,  and  points  them  out  clearly  enough.  She  is 
not  a  profound  admirer  of  the  poems.  She  can  see  the  falling- 
off  from  the  standard  of  George  Eliot’s  former  works  in  the 
book  called  The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such,  though 
why  she  attributes  to  that  dull  book  “  cutting  irouy  and  in¬ 
cisive  ridicule,”  we  cannot  imagine.  She  is  quite  alive  to  the 
weak  element  in  Daniel  Deronda,  and  generally  we  may  say 
that  Miss  Blind’s  literary  judgment  is  extremely  sensible, 
though  she  is  apt  to  use  somewhat  pedantic  and  high-flying 
phraseology  in  expressing  it.  Why,  for  instance,  in  speaking 
of  George  Eliot’s  first  period  of  scepticism,  should  Miss 
Blind  close  her  sentence  with  the  extremely  pedantic  and 
very  unintelligible  phrase,  “  It  was  a  period  of  transition, 
through  which  she  gradually  passed  into  a  new  religious 
synthesis”  ?  Miss  Blind  means  at  most  a  new  religious 
‘  doctrine,’  and  had  no  real  occasion  at  all  for  that  new¬ 
fangled  use  of  a  purely  logical  word  in  a  purely  common-place 
sense.  Again,  what  is  it  but  a  mannerism,  and  a  bad  mannerism, 
to  talk  of  the  following  passage  from  George  Eliot’s  essay  on 
“Worldliness  and  0  ther- worldliness  ”  as  scathing?  There  is 
nothing  even  aggressive  in  it;  it  is  only  a  defensive  remark, 
made  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  immortality, 
to  the  effect  that  a  good  deal  of  morality  remains  as  potent  over 
themselves  as  ever  it  was, — nay,  that  there  are  moral  claims 
which  seem  to  be  even  the  more  potent  for  the  loss  of  their  belief 
in  a  future  world: — 

“For  certain  other  elements  of  virtue,  which  are  of  more  obvious 
importance  to  untheological  minds, — a  delicate  sense  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  rights,  an  active  participation  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 
fellow-men,  a  magnanimous  acceptance  of  privation  or  suffering  for 
ourselves  when  it  is  the  condition  of  good  to  others,  in  a  word,  the 
extension  and  intensification  of  our  sympathetic  nature,  we  think  it 
of  some  importance  to  contend,  that  they  have  no  more  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  belief  in  a  future  state  than  the  interchange  of  gases  in 
the  lungs  has  to  the  plurality  of  worlds.  Nay,  to  us  it  is  conceivable 
that  to  some  minds  the  deep  pathos  lying  in  the  thought  of  human 
mortality — that  we  are  here  for  a  little  while  and  then  vanish  away, 
that  this  earthly  life  is  all  that  is  given  to  our  loved  ones,  and  to  our 
many  suffering  fellow-men,  lies  nearer  the  fountains  of  moral  emotion 

than  the  conception  of  extended  existence . To  us  it  is  matter 

of  unmixed  rejoicing  that  this  latter  necessity  of  healthful  life  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  theological  iuk,  and  that  its  evolution  is  ensured  in  the 
interaction  of  human  souls  as  certainly  as  the  evolution  of  science  or 
of  art,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  twin  ray,  melting  into  them 
with  undefioabie  limits.” 

It  may  be  true  that  one  sentence  here  was  intended  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  selfishness  of  those  who  attach  more  importance 
to  the  prospect  of  their  own  future  reward  or  punishment  than 
to  the  actual  pangs  or  joys  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  even 
that  implied  reflection  is  mild  enough,  and  to  speak  of  it  as 
“  scathing”  is  to  misapply  language  altogether.  Again,  what  in 
the  world  does  Miss  Blind  mean  by  speaking  of  “  the  trans¬ 
fixing  medium  of  George  Eliot’s  genius  ”?  She  is  speaking 
of  the  Dodson  family  painted  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and 
remarks : — “  Realism  in  Art  can  go  no  further  in  this  direction. 
These  ■women,  if  present  in  the  flesh,  would  not  be  so  dis¬ 
tinctively  vivid  as  when  beheld  in  the  transfixing  medium  of 
George  Eliot’s  genius.”  How  can  a  medium  transfix  ?  And  if 
it  could  transfix,  how  could  it  make  anything  more  vivid  by  trans¬ 
fixing  it?  Was  St.  Sebastian  any  the  more  vivid  for  being 
transfixed  by  the  arrows?  Miss  Blind  is  at  bottom  a  woman  of 
good  common-sense,  but  her  style  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  pre¬ 
tentions  ;  and  when  she  tries  to  say  something  fine,  she  falls 
much  below  the  mark,  instead  of,  as  she  intends,  rising  above  it. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Miss  Blind  knows  very  well  what  is  best  and  what  is  least 
good  in  George  Eliot’s  writings,  and  tells  her  readers  truly 
enough  what  she  knows.  But  we  do  not  think  that  her  extracts 
and  criticisms  answer  any  very  good  purpose,  except  that  of 
refreshing  a  failing  memory.  The  latter  are  usually  sound,  but 
they  are  never  subtle  or  original. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Blind’s  treatment  of  the  most  critical 
resolve  ever  taken  by  the  subject  of  her  memoir  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  She  hardly  ventures  to  pass  any  judgment  on 
it  herself.  And  she  does  indicate  her  surprise  that  a  writer 
whose  openly  expressed  convictions  on  the  general  sanctity 
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of  marriage  appeared  to  incline  so  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  reverencing  the  marriage  tie  above  almost  every  other 
social  institution,  should  have  adopted  for  herself  a  course  so 
■widely  at  variance  with  the  apparent  drift  of  those  convictions. 
Speaking  of  the  poem  of  “  The  Spanish  Gipsy,”  Miss  Blind 
says  : — ■ 

“  Nowhere  do  we  perceive  so  clearly  as  here  the  profound  sadness  of 
her  [George  Eliot’s]  view  of  life ;  nowhere  does  she  so  emphatically  reiter¬ 
ate  the  stern  lesson  of  the  duty  of  resignation  and  self-sacrifice  ;  or  that 
other  doctrine  that  the  individual  is  bound  absolutely  to  subordinate 
his  personal  happiness  to  the  social  good,  that  ho  has  no  rights  save 
the  right  of  fulfilling  his  obligations  to  his  age,  his  country,  and  his 
family.  This  idea  is  perhaps  more  completely  incorporated  in 
Fedalma  than  in  any  other  of  her  characters — Fedalma,  who  seems 
so  bountifully  endowed  with  the  fullest  measure  of  beauty,  love,  and 
happiness,  that  her  renunciation  may  be  the  more  absolute.  She  who, 
in  her  young  joy  suddenly  knows  herself  as  ‘  an  aged  sorrow,’ 
exclaiming 

1 1  will  not  take  a  heaven 
Haunted  by  shrieks  of  far-off  misery. 

This  deed  and  I  have  ripened  with  the  hours  : 

It  is  a  part  of  me — a  ■wakened  thought 
That,  rising  like  a  giant,  masters  me, 

And  grows  into  a  doom.  O  mother  life, 

That  seemed  to  nourish  me  so  tenderly, 

Even  in  the  womb  you  vowed  me  to  the  fire, 

Hung  on  my  soul  the  burden  of  men’s  hopes, 

And  pledged  me  to  redeem  ! — I’ll  pay  the  debt. 

You  gave  me  strength  that  I  should  pour  it  all 
Into  this  anguish.  I  can  never  shrink 
Back  into  bliss — my  heart  has  grown  too  big 
With  things  that  might  be.’  ” 

Surely,  if  these  high  sentiments  mean  anything,  then,  to  one 
who  held,  as  George  Eliot  certainly  did,  that  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tie  depend  the  highest  bonds  of  social  life, 
it  should  have  been  impossible  to  set  the  example  which  George 
Eliot  set,  an  example  which,  as  Miss  Blind  candidly  admits,  has 
tended  to  neutralise, — in  all  probability,  indeed,  has  much  more 
than  neutralised, — the  direct  influence  of  George  Eliot’s  own 
teaching.  If  the  individual  be  “  bound  absolutely  to  subordinate 
his  personal  happiness  to  the  social  good,”  and  if,  as  Miss  Blind 
contends,  George  Eliot’s  writings  “  inculcate  an  almost  slavish 
adhei’ence  to  whatever  surroundings,  beliefs,  and  family  ties  a 
human  being  may  be  born  to,”—  an  expression  much  stronger  than 
any  which  we  ourselves  should  have  used, — the  great  authoress 
could  hardly  have  dealt  a  severer  blow  to  the  moral  influence  of  her 
writings  than  by  personally  setting  at  defiance  that  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  which,  to  do  her  justice,  her  stories  most  re¬ 
ligiously  inculcate.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  Miss  Blind  says, 
that  the  companion  whom  she  chose  was  already  married,  though 
his  married  life  was  over,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  divorce. 
And  we  cannot  understand  how  she,  even  without  any  reverence 
for  the  divine  authority  under  which  marriage  usually  shelters 
itself,  can  have  held  that  it  was  really  “  subordinating  her 
individual  happiness  to  the  social  good,”  when  she  struck  this 
heavy  blow  at  the  domestic  morality  of  her  country  and  her  age. 
Miss  Blind  speaks  strongly  enough  of  George  Eliot’s  own  private 
convictions  : — 

“  Circumstances  prompted  her  to  disregard  one  of  the  most  binding 
laws  of  society,  yet,  while  she  considered  herself  justified  in  doing  so, 
her  sympathies  were,  on  the  whole,  more  enlisted  in  the  state  of 
things  as  they  are  than  as  they  might  be.  It  is  certainly  curious  that 
the  woman  who  in  her  own  life  had  followed  such  an  independent  course, 
severing  herself  in  many  ways  from  her  past  with  all  its  traditional 
sanctities,  should  yet  so  often  inculcate  the  very  opposite  teaching  in 
her  works — should  inculcate  an  almost  slavish  adherence  to  whatever 
surroundings,  beliefs,  and  family  ties  a  human  being  may  be  born  to.” 

We  cannot  disguise  our  conviction  that  George  Eliot,  whilst 
bolding  up  in  her  works  a  view  of  marriage  not  only  noble* 
but  almost  sacramental  in  its  strictness,  deviated  in  her  own  life 
from  her  own  high  standard,  without  apparently  having  even 
the  excuse  of  that  engrossing  and  absorbing  species  of  personal 
devotion  which  leaves  its  stamp  on  the  entire  life.  The  sequel 
of  her  own  history  makes  its  most  important  incident  much 
more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been  to  inter¬ 
pret  in  any  fashion  consistent  with  the  moral  reverence  with 
which  George  Eliot’s  tone  on  these  subjects  usually  inspires  us. 
Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul,  in  a  biographical  study  of  George  Eliot 
which  he  has  just  published,  is  bolder  on  this  subject  than 
Miss  Blind,  for  he  speaks  of  her  step  in  uniting  her  lot  to 
a  man  whom  she  could  not  marry,  as  not  one  “  for  which  there 
was  need  of  excuse.”  We  entirely  differ  from  him,  and  agree 
with  Miss  Blind  that  we  find  the  gravest  reason  in  George 
Eliot’s  own  writings  to  think  that,  whatever  she  may  have 
believed  her  final  decision  to  be,  her  own  mind  was  never  easy 
on  the  subject,  and  that  she  was  always  striving  to  make  com¬ 
pensation  in  her  works  for  the  influence  of  her  example.  That,  no 


doubt,  was  noble  in  her.  Indeed,  it  is  the  unquestionable  nobility 
of  her  writings  which  makes  us  grieve  the  more  deeply  for  the 
still  graver  loss  of  her  example.  But  that  she  did  conceive  of 
a  far  higher  ideal  of  moral  duty  in  this  matter  than  an}*-  which 
she  realised,  we  entertain  no  doubt  at  all.  The  truth,  probably, 
is  that  her  scepticism  as  regarded  the  divine  authority  of  the 
most  sacred  of  human  institutions,  unhappily  sapped  her 
practical  reverence  for  that  institution  itself. 

As  regards  George  Eliot’s  genius,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  its 
chief  defect  was  want  of  instinct,  want  of  spontaneity,  want  of 
spring.  Her  voice,  her  style,  her  cast  of  thought  were  all  some¬ 
what  heavily  self-conscious.  Her  voice  was  musical,  but  severely 
graded.  She  intoned,  rather  than  conversed.  Her  style  was 
without  ease,  moulded  into  august  sentences  often  painfully 
scientific.  Her  whole  cast  of  thought  was  wanting  in  spon¬ 
taneity.  She  believed  too  much  in  the  power  of  elabor¬ 
ate  reflection  to  reach  truth,  and  assigned  far  too  little 
importance  to  the  vehement  protests  of  those-  spiritual 
instincts  which  assured  her  that,  in  deference  to  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  her  intellect,  she  was  browbeating  what  had  more 
claim  to  intellectual  authority  than  all  the  power  of  her  skilful 
analysis.  To  our  minds,  she  is  never  at  her  greatest  when 
she  is  giving  us  her  own  thoughts.  Her  essays,  her  prologues 
to  her  novels,  her  satire,  her  chitchat,  her  poetry,  rich  as 
they  ai-e  in  powerful  thought,  are  prevailingly  heavy, 
careworn,  and  weary  in  tone,  without  any  victorious  life 
in  them.  It  is  when  she  paints  others,  and  chiefly  when 
she  paints  those  most  diffei'ent  from  herself,  that  she  rises  into 
a  world  of  genius  all  her  own.  Her  pictures  of  Dinah  and 
Hetty,  of  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Mrs.  Cadwallader,  of  Mr.  Trumbull 
and  Mr.  Brooke, of  Tito  and  Tessa,  and  dozens  of  other  characters,- 
raise  her  to  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  creative  genius  ever 
attained  in  English  literature.  But  no  sooner  does  she  di*op 
into  the  reflective  and  satiric  vein,  than  she  seems  to  us  to  faU 
heavily  to  the  ground, — to  become  cumbrous,  self-conscious,  and 
sometimes  even  pedantic. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  who  knew  her  well,  speaks  of  her  counten¬ 
ance  as  reminding  him  of  the  countenances  of  Dante,  Savonai'ola, 
and  Cardinal  Newman.  Bub  surely  there  was  not  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  passionate  self-abnegation  in  her  face  which  is  in 
that  of  the  two  first,  at  all  events,  if  not  also  in  that  of  the 
great  Oxonian  Cardinal.  Miss  Blind,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
a  very  odd  hint  of  one  of  the  elements  in  that  expi'ession,  for 
which  we  were  quite  unprepared,  and  which,  so  far  as  our  own 
knowledge  goes,  we  should  have  entirely  denied  : — 

“  Besides  M.  d’ Albert’s  Genevese  portrait  of  George  Eliot,  we  have 
a  drawing  by  Mr.  Burton,  and  another  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  latter 
taken  soon  after  the  publication  of  Adam  Bede.  In  criticising  the 
latter  likeness,  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature  remarked  that  xfc 
conveyed  no  indication  of  the  infinite  depth  of  her  observant  eye, 
nor  of  that  cold,  subtle,  and  unconscious  cruelty  of  expression  which 
might  occasionally  be  detected  there.” 

Is  there  any  authentic  foundation  for  that  criticism  ?  There  is 
certainly  no  trace  of  cruelty  in  Geoi'ge  Eliot’s  wi'itings,  though 
there  is  of  intellectual  scorn,  which  is  a  veiy  different  quality 
indeed. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  Miss  Blind’s  book  is  as  good 
as  we  could  have  expected  from  a  competent  but  not  a  brilliant 
writer  who  has  not  had  access  to  any  oi'iginal  biographic  stoi-e 
of  material,  and  who  has  been  compelled,  thei'efore,  to  produce 
a  study  of  a  life  before  the  materials  for  that  study  were  in  her 
hands. 


AMONG  THE  MONGOLS* 

We  have  a  difficulty  in  passing  judgment  on  this  book.  It 
is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  impi’ession  it  has  made 
on  us  is  individual  to  this  reviewer,  and  due  to  an  accident 
which,  with  other  readei's,  will  not  repeat  itself.  He  had 
taken  up  the  book  in  idleness,  and  with  a  certain  sense 
of  disgust,  due  to  its  catchpenny  binding,  it  having  pleased 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  in  a  fit  of  imbecility,  to  issue 
a  record  of  Missionaiy  life  in  bright  blue  cloth,  slopped  over 
with  gold,  a  gold  picture,  gold  names,  and  gold  borders,  all 
awry.  It  was  impossible  to  hope  anything  from  such  a  binding, 
or  from  a  few  sentences  of  banal  religious  reflection  on  which 
the  l'eviewer’s  eye  first  l'ested.  Having  time,  liowevei-,  and  an 
interest  in  nomads,  he  read  a  page  or  two,  and  read  on,  and 
read  on,  for  five  hours,  till  he  had  finished  the  book, — which  is 
much  too  short, — fascinated,  lost,  carried  out  of  himself  and 

*  Ainong  the  Mongols ,  By  James  Gilmour,  M.A.  London  The  Religious 
Tract  Soc  ety. 
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England.  He  was  in  Mongolia,  sitting  under  a  blue-cloth 
tent,  with  savage  dogs  bowling  around,  and  gazing  outside, 
through  the  doorless  doorway,  on  a  vast  panorama  of  poor 
tufted  grass,  stretching  away  to  huge  black  hills  in  the  distance, 
and  Tartars  on  camels,  Tartars  'on  horses,  Tartars  on  spring¬ 
less,  unbreakable  ox-carts,  hastening  up  to  the  encampment; 
while  inside  he  listened  to  a  quiet  Scotchman,  resignedly  yet 

clearly  explaining  everything  in  a  voice -  there  was  the 

puzzle.  Where  in  the  world  had  the  reviewer  heard  that  voice 
before,  with  its  patient  monotone,  as  well  known  as  his 
oldest  friend’s,  its  constant  digressions  and  “  reflections,”  its 
sentences  so  familiar,  yet  so  new,  sentences  which,  as  each 
topic  came  up,  he  could  write  before  they  were  uttered.  “  James 
Gilmour,  M.A.”  Never  knew  him,  or  heard  of  him;  yet  here 
was  he,  talking  exactly  as  some  one  else  had  years  ago  talked  a 
hundred  times.  So  oppressive  at  last  became  the  will-o’-the- 
wisp  reminiscence,  that  the  reviewer  stopped,  after  an  account 
of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  deliberately  read  it  through  again,  in 
search  of  a  clue  which  might  reawaken  his  memory.  It  was  all 
in  vain,  and  it  was  not  till  another  hundred  pages  had  been 
passed,  always  under  the  impression  of  that  bewildering 
reminiscence,  that  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  “  That’s  it !  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  has  turned  missionary,  lived  years  in  Mongolia,  and 
written  a  book  about  it.”  That  is  this  book.  To  any  one 
who,  perhaps  from  early  neglect,  does  not  perceive  this  truth, 
our  judgment  will  seem  erroneous;  but  to  any  one  who 
does,  we  may  quite  fearlessly  appeal.  The  student  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  never  expected  that  particular  pleasure 
in  this  life,  and  he  will  never  have  it  again ;  but  for  this 
once  he  has  it  to  the  full.  Mr.  James  Gilmour,  though  a 
man  of  whom  any  country  may  be  proud,  is  not  a  deep  thinker, 
and  not  a  bright  writer,  and  not  a  man  with  the  gift  of  topo¬ 
graphical,  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  description.  He  thinks 
nothing  extraordinary,  and  has  nothing  to  say  quotable.  There 
is  a  faint,  far-off  humour  iu  him,  humour  sternly  repressed;  but 
that,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  quality  iu  his  writing 
which  makes  him  litterateur  at  all.  But  Heaven,  which  has 
denied  him  many  gifts,  has  given  him  one  in  full  measure, — 
the  gift  of  Defoe,  the  power  of  so  stating  things  that  the 
reader  not  only  believes  them,  but  sees  them  in  bodily  pre¬ 
sence,  that  he  is  there  wherever  the  author  chooses  to  place  him, 
under  the  blue  tent,  careering  over  the  black  ice  of  Lake  Baikal, 
or  hobnobbing  in  tea  with  priests  as  unlike  Englishmen  as  it  is 
possible  for  human  beings  to  be,  yet,  such  is  his  art,  in  nowise 
unintelligible  or  strange.  It  may  be,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  is 
an  individual  impression,  but  we  never  read,  save  once,  the  kind 
of  book  in  our  lives,  did  not  deem  it  possible  ever  again  to  meet 
with  this  special  variety  of  unconscious  literary  skill.  We  are 
aware  of  a  dozen  shortcomings,  of  a  hundred  points  upon  which 
Mr.  Gilmour  ought  to  have  given  light,  and  has  not ;  but  there 
has  been,  if  our  experience  serves  us  at  all,  no  book  quite  like  this 
book  since  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and  Robinson  Crusoe  is  not  better, 
does  not  tell  a  story  more  dix-ectly,  or  produce  more  instantaneous 
and  final  conviction.  Heaven  help  us  all,  if  Mr.  Gilmour  tells  us 
that  he  has  met  any  unknown  race  in  Mongolia,  say,  people 
with  the  power  of  making  themselves  invisible,  for  Tyndall  will 
believe  him,  and  Huxley  account  for  them,  and  the  Illustrated 
London  News  publish  their  portraits — in  the  stage  of  invisi¬ 
bility.  We  do  not  say  the  book  is  admirable,  or  perfect,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  superlative ;  but  we  do  say,  and  this  with  sure  con¬ 
fidence,  that  no  one  who  begins  it  will  leave  it  till  the  narrative 
ends,  or  doubt  for  an  instant,  whether  he  knows  Defoe  or  not, 
that  he  has  been  enchained  by  something  separate  and  distinct 
in  literature,  something  almost  uncanny  in  the  way  it  has 
gripped  him,  and  made  him  see  for  ever  a  scene  he  never 
expected  to  see. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  more  to  say  about  the 
book.  Its  merit  is  that,  and  no  other  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose 
anybody  ever  proved  Robinson  Crusoe’s  value  by  extracts.  But 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  author  and  his  subject. 
Mr.  Gilmour,  though  a  Scotchman,  is  apparently  attached  to 
the  London  Mission,  and  seems  to  have  quitted  Pekin  for  Mon¬ 
golia  on  an  impulse  to  teach  Christ  to  Tartars.  He  could  not 
ride,  he  did  not  know  Mongolian,  he  had  an  objection  to  carry 
arms,  and  he  had  no  special  fitness  except  his  own  character,  which 
he  knew  nothing  about,  for  the  work.  Nevertheless,  he  went,  and 
stayed  years,  living  on  half- frozen  prairies  and  deserts  under  open 
tents,  on  fat  mutton,  sheeps’  tails  particularly,  tea,  and  boiled 
millet,  eating  only  once  a  day  because  Mongols  do,  and  in  all 
things,  except  lying,  stealing,  and  prurient  talir,  making  him¬ 


self  a  lama.  As  he  could  not  ride,  he  rode  for  a  month  over 
six  hundred  miles  of  dangerous  desert,  where  the  rats  under¬ 
mine  the  grass,  and  at  the  end  found  that  that  difficulty  had  dis¬ 
appeared  for  ever.  As  he  could  not  talk,  he  “  boarded  out  ” 
with  a  lama,  listened  and  questioned,  and  questioned  and 
listened,  till  he  knew  Mongolian  as  Mongols  know  it,  till  his 
ears  became  so  open  that  he  was  painfully  aware  that  Mongol 
conversation,  like  that  of  most  Asiatics,  is  choked  with  doubles 
entendres.  As  for  danger,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  carry 
arms,  not  to  be  angry  with  a  heathen,  happen  what  might, 
and — though  he  does  not  mention  this — not  to  be  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing  whatever,  neither  dogs  nor  thieves,  nor  hunger  nor  the 
climate  ;  and  he  kept  those  three  resolutions.  If  ever  on  earth 
there  lived  a  man  who  kept  the  law  of  Christ,  and  could  give 
proofs  of  it,  and  be  absolutely  unconscious  that  he  was  giving 
them,  it  is  this  man,  whom  the  Mongols  he  lived  among  called 
“our  Gilmour.”  He  wanted,  naturally  enough,  sometimes  to 
meditate  away  from  his  hosts,  and  sometimes  to  take  long 
walks,  and  sometimes  to  geologise,  but  he  found  all  these  things 
roused  suspicion— for  why  should  a  stranger  want  to  be  alone  ; 
might  it  not  be  “  to  steal  away  the  luck  of  the  land  ”  ? 
— and  as  a  suspected  missionary  is  a  useless  missionary, 
Mr.  Gilmour  gave  them  all  up,  and  sat  endlessly  in  tents, 
among  lamas.  And  he  says  incidentally  that  his  fault 
is  impatience,  a  dislike  to  be  kept  waiting !  In  the  real  or 
Chinese  Mongolia,  the  vast  region  between  the  Chinese 
Wall  and  the  Russian  frontier,  half  the  nomads  are  lamas, 
priests,  vowed  from  childhood  to  celibacy,  and  maintained 
for  the  most  part  by  the  labour  of  the  “black”  folk,  or  laity. 
They  are  vowed  to  the  profession  as  children,  but  something  in 
the  national  character  also  inclines  them  to  that  career.  Mr. 
Gilmore  thinks  the  Mongols  have  lost  their  courage  since  they 
swarmed  out  behind  Tchengis  and  Timour  Leng ;  and  though 
we  doubt  that  interpretation,  seeing  that  Chinese  dread  Mon¬ 
gols,  it  is  possible  that  the  energy  of  the  race  was  exhausted  in 
those  efforts,- — that  all  the  brave  emigrated,  settled  abroad,  or 
perished,  and  that  the  residuum  became  a  changed  people.  At  all 
events,  the  Mongol  of  to-day  is  in  many  respects  a  separate 
man,  timid,  yet  given  to  long,  lonely  journeys  over  pathless 
deserts ;  habitually  abstemious,  yet  a  drunkard ;  a  controver¬ 
sialist,  yet  superstitious  ;  a  thief  by  instinct,  yet  law-abiding  ; 
rough,  brutal,  and  cruel — using  torture,  for  example,  to  extort 
evidence — yet  in  one  respect  gentler  than  any  European.. 
Nothing  can  induce  him  to  hurt  an  animal,  however  low  in 
the  scale  of  creation  : — 

“Nowhere  will  you  find  less  cruelty  than  in  Mongolia.  Not  only 
do  their  cattle  and  flocks  receive  expressions  of  sympathy  in  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  such  alleviation  of  pain  as  their  owner  knows  how  to  give, 
but  even  the  meanest  creatures,  insects  and  reptiles  included,  are 
treated  with  consideration.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  habitual 
kindness  of  the  Mongol  is  the  tameness  of  the  birds  on  the  plateau. 
Crows  perch  themselves  on  the  top  of  loaded  camels,  and  deliberately 
steal  ChiDameD’s  rusks  and  Mongol’s  mutton,  before  the  very  eyes 
of  the  vociferating  owners  ;  hawks  swoop  down  in  the  market-place 
at  Urga,  and  snatch  eatables  from  the  hands  of  the  unwary,  who 
simply  accuse  the  thief  of  patricide  and  pass  on  ;  and  swallows,  year 
after  year,  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young  inside  the  very 
tents  of  the  Mongols.  A  Mongolian’s  pity  seems  to  flow  out  freely 
towards  the  suffering  of  all  creatures,  even  the  meanest  and  most; 
vexatious.  My  bald-headed  camel-driver  was  nearly  driven  to  dis¬ 
traction  one  evening  by  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes,  which  kept  hovering 
over  and  alighting  on  his  shining  pate.  During  the  night  there  came 
a  touch  of  frost,  and,  when  we  rose  in  the  morning,  not  an  insect  was 
on  the  wing.  Looking  at  them  as  they  clung  benumbed  to  the  sides 
of  the  tent,  he  remarked,  ‘The  mosquitoes  are  frozen!’  and  then 
added,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  sympathy,  the  Mongol  phrase  expressive 
of  pity,  1  Hoar  he,  hoarhe  !’  There  was  no  sarcasm  or  hypocrisy  about 
it.” 

This  tenderness  is  the  more  strange,  because  the  Mongols,  in 
their  few  cities  or  standing  camps,  let  beggars  die  of  cold  and 
exposure,  though  they  never  display  the  complete  callousness 
of  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Government  in  Lama  Miao,  the 
great  entrepot,  punishes  highway  robbery  with  violence  by  a 
sentence  of  death  from  starvation  ;  and  Mr.  Gilmour  saw  this 
sentence  carried  out,  the  man  being  placed  in  a  cage  in  the 
street,  with  his  head  outside,  so  that  he  might  see  the  eating- 
shops,  and  die  slowly  of  hunger  and  thirst.  He  was  four  days 
dying  there  in  public.  The  Chinese  citizens  found  this  interest¬ 
ing,  and  strolled  up  every  evening,  laughing  and  jesting,  to  see¬ 
the  unhappy  wretch  suffer.  “  The  feature  of  that  Lama  Miao- 
crowd  was  the  apparently  entire  absence  of  any  commiseration 
or  compassion  in  every  one,  young  or  old.”  To  a  people  like  the 
Mongols,  entirely  filled  with  belief  in  Buddhism,  the  life  of  a 
lama  offers  ease,  freedom  from  cares,  and  future  “  merit,”  and 
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they  adopt  it  till,  to  the  delight  of  the  Chinese,  who  dread  them, 
the  population  is  kept  too  thin  to  he  capable  of  combination.  The 
Russians,  who  wish  for  population,  will  not  stand  the  system,  and 
contrive  to  keep  the  proportion  of  Lamas  down  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  still  a  larger  proportion  of  priests  than  any  known 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Gilmour,  though  he  has  no  prejudices,  and 
gives  Buddhism  its  full  share  of  credit  as  a  faith,  is  satisfied  of 
the  superiority  of  Russia  to  China  as  a  civilising  Power.  She 
protects  her  people  efficiently,  and  she  raises  the  Mongols : — 

“English  travellers  in  Siberia  sometimes  sneer  at  the  Russians 
there,  as  being  only  half-civilised.  But  it  is  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  their  style  and  manner  of  life  that  enables  them  to  elevate  the 
Mongol.  Some  of  the  Russian  poor  live  very  rudely.  The  difference 
between  them  and  the  Mongols  is  slight.  The  first  upward  step  to  be 
made  in  the  social  scale  is  so  low,  that  many  make  it,  and  once  begun, 
they  go  on.  Buriats  till  the  ground,  work  at  handicrafts,  and  engage 
in  trade,  just  as  the  poorer  Russians  do.  Russians  and  Buriats  live 
together  on  good  terms,  eating  and  sleeping  together.  The  Buriats 
-learn  the  Russian  tongue,  go  to  Russian  schools,  know  what  the  Russians 
know,  have  all  their  aspirations  in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  trade,  learning,  and  Government  service,  fostered  by  the 
Government ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  respectable 
men,  educated,  intelligent,  and  wealthy,  who  were  born  mere  Mongols, 
but  who  have  been  elevated  to  the  civilisation  and  intelligence  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  happy  influence  of  the  judicious  measures 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Government  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  more  lowly  subjects.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
to  be  seen  anywhere  is  the  process  of  elevation.’’ 

In  becoming  Russian,  however,  the  Mongols  lose  much  of  the 
simplicity  which  makes  them  free,  and  in  their  way  happy. 
'They  wander  on  horseback  with  their  flocks  over  the  endless  plain, 
live  in  tents  which  are  only  poles  with  blue  cloth  hung  over 
them,  wear  sheepskin,  and  eat  only  one  meal  of  meat  a  day, 
without  bread  or  vegetables,  except  a  little  millet  steeped  in 
tea.  When  they  want  anything  more,  they  go  to  China  or 
Russia  for  it,  thinking  nothing  of  continuous  journeys  three 
months  long,  during  which  they  receive  hospitality  in  every 
tent.  If  the  horses  fall  ill,  they  leave  them  to  get  better;  if  the 
camels  get  footsore,  they  mend  their  feet.  “  After  the  camels 
had  travelled  some  days  the  soles  of  their  feet  began  to  wear 
through  to  the  quick  in  one  or  two  places,  and  had  to  be  mended ! 
The  animal  was  thrown  over  on  his  side,  his  feet  put  up  on  a 
low  stool,  and  the  tender  part  covered  by  a  patch  of  leather, 
which  was  held  in  its  place  by  thin  thongs  drawn  through  the 
adjacent  callosities  of  the  sole.  The  animal’s  foot  was  mended 
very  much  as  a  cobbler  mends  a  shoe.”  If  thongs  are 
wanting,  they  pluck  hair  from  the  horse’s  tails,  and  twist 
it  into  a  strong  thread,  and  thus,  sleeping  when  needful 
in  the  open  air,  they  could  cross  the  world.  They  believe 
intensely  in  Buddhism,  with  its  doctriue  of  “  merits,” 
■ — that  is,  of  virtuous  acts  carried  to  your  credit, — and 
in  the  Grand  Lama,  the  incarnate  Buddha,  who  is  found 
by  the  priests  among  the  children,  treated  as  half-God,  half- 
Iving  through  his  whole  life,  hut  controlled  in  secret  by  a  Board 
of  Lamas,  who,  if  he  shows  signs  of  will,  or  realises,  as  has 
happened,  his  own  complete  ascendancy  over  the  tribes,  poison 
Mm,  and  find  another.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new  what¬ 
ever.  The  newness  and  the  value  of  the  hook  consist  solely  in 
its  Defoe  quality, — that  when  you  have  read  you  know,  and  will 
never  forget,  all  Mr.  Gilmour  knows  and  tells  of  how  Mongols 
live. 


A  NEGLECTED  STUDY* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  has  fallen  into  some  disrepute  in  this  country.  We 
seem  almost  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
realised  in  practice  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  safely  put  into 
operation  for  the  present,  and  the  apparent  inconsistency  is 
«b3ervableof  the  science  being  least  honoured  where  its  precepts 
are  most  adhered  to.  In  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy, 
where  economical  laws  are  violated  with  almost  universal 
applause,  their  study  shows  considerable  activity,  hut  in  England 
both  publicists  and  public  regard  the  subject  with  distrust  and 
disfavour.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Either  political  economy  is  a  science,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  its 
conclusions  must  be  true,  universally  and  for  ever.  But 
recent  legislation  wears  the  appearance  of  being  in  opposition  to 
its  fundamental  principles,  and  the  notion  has  therefore  got 
abroad  that  it  is  a  science  rather  for  the  study  than  for  the 
forum  or  the  market-place.  The  mistake  is  a  natural  but  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one.  Two  special  difficulties  beset  political  economy  ; 
the  mass  and  complication  of  the  facts  it  deals  with  are  such  as 

*  Problem* <tnd Ei  seises  in  Political  Economy.  Co’leetecl,  &e.,  by  Alfred  II  .hies, 
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to  render  the  drafting  of  its  conclusions  a  most  troublesome  and 
perplexing  task ;  and  its  connection  with  sociology  on  the  one 
hand  and  politics  on  the  other  is  so  close,  that  a  completely 
satisfactory  definition  and  delimitation  of  its  province  verge 
upon  the  impossible.  Hence  the  enunciations  of  its  pundits 
have  too  often,  during  a  period  of  great  social  and  political 
change,  been  open  to  the  comment  both  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  politician ;  and  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  science, 
especially  in  its  pronouncements  upon  the  universally  interesting 
questions  of  labour  and  capital,  wages  and  distribution,  have 
brought  it  into  evil  repute  with  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  study  of  political  economy  is,  however,  no  less  important 
now,  than  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Bright’s  famous  predecessor  at 
Glasgow.  Indeed,  disobedience  or  neglect  of  its  laws,  which  M. 
Say  has  recently  compared  with  those  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  meets  with  a  speedier  and  ampler  retribution  in  the 
nineteenth  century  than  at  any  pi-evious  period  of  history.  Many, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  the  most  interesting  social  questions  that 
are  pressing  for  answer  can  only  he  understood  in  their  full 
significance,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being  satisfactorily  solved, 
by  recourse  to  what  has  been  foolishly  termed  the  “  dis¬ 
mal  ”  science.  A  glance  at  the  excellent  little  book  be¬ 
fore  us  will  show  the  variety,  the  importance,  the  deep 
human  interest  of  the  problems  with  which  political  economy 
is  concerned.  In  a  modest  preface,  Mr.  Milnes  states 
his  aim  to  have  been  simply  the  instruction  of  students 
preparing  for  the  various  university  and  public  examina¬ 
tions.  With  that  view  he  has  collected  some  two  thousand 
questions  from  the  examination-papers  in  political  economy 
set  during  the  last  decade,  which  he  has  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  main  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  an  ascending  order  of  difficulty,  appending  to  many 
of  them  references  to  the  works  of  the  principal  economists  who 
have  discussed  the  theories  and  problems  involved  in  them.  But 
the  hook  appeals  in  reality  to  a  far  wider  circle  than  that  of 
University  and  Civil- Service  candidates.  Its  pages  are  full  of 
interest,  and  rich  in  suggestion  for  all  who  care  to  labour  in  the 
fruitful  field  where  Adam  Smith,  Mill,  Ricardo,  and  Jevons 
reaped  such  plenteous  harvests.  Even  the  general  reader  will 
find  his  cariosity  awakened  by  many  of  the  problems  presented 
to  his  ingenuity,  and  no  intelligent  person  can  scan  these  pages 
without  gaining  some  clearer  perception  of  what  the  science  of 
political  economy  really  is,  and  of  the  vast  importance  to  man¬ 
kind  of  the  questions  with  which  it  concerns  itself.  Gathered 
from  many  sources,  and  spread  over  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years, 
these  two  thousand  questions,  each  of  them  embodying  a  test 
applied  to  a  high  order  of  candidates  by  an  eminent  worker  in  the 
subject,  present  an  interesting  and  most  instructive  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  science,  and  of  the  principal  aspects  of  it 
which  excite  discussion.  A  number  of  moot  points  are  brought 
together,  very  differently  treated  by  different  economists, 
sought  out  and  formulated  by  the  ingenuity  of  examiners 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
original  capacity  of  their  candidates,  and  equally  available 
for  the  purposes  of  those  who  have  leisure  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  work  out  some  of  the  many  attractive  problems 
of  modern  society.  It  is  just  such  “moot  points,”  such 
queestiones  vexatae,  that,  adequately  considered,  lead  to  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  fundamental  principles.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  difficult  subject  of  capital.  How  is  capital  to  bo 
defined?  Is  credit  to  he  reckoned  as  capital?  Are  unimproved 
land,  muscular  force,  learning,  skill,  money,  &c.,  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  comprised  in  the  term  ?  Are  human  individuals 
capital,  can  there  he  a  glut  or  excess  of  it,  is  the  profit  on  its 
use  necessarily  diminished  by  a  rise  in  wages  ?  A  variety  of 
queries  and  concrete  problems,  many  of  which  are  very  sug¬ 
gestive,  hearing  on  these  and  other  points  connected  with  the 
subject,  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  “  Capital,”  and  students,  old 
as  well  as  young,  will  find  it  a  most  instructive  and  by  no 
means  an  unamusing  task  to  work  them  out.  It  is  curious 
that  economists  should  have  written  so  little  on  the  value 
of  morality  as  a  kind  of  capital.  Mr.  Milnes  finds  only  two 
questions  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Bright  lately  complained  that 
£1,400,000,000  sterling  had  been  spent  in  wars  by  this 
country  during  the  present  century,  an  expenditure  which  re¬ 
presents  only  a  portion  of  the  loss  induced  by  a  laxity 
of  international  morality.  The  greater  part  of  our  annual 
civil  budget  is  needed  to  ensure  a  rough  aud  insufficient  pro¬ 
tection  of  person  and  property  at  home.  The  vast  crowd  of 
functionaries  of  all  kiuds — whose  number  the  course  of  legisla- 
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tion,  especially  of  regulative  legislation,  tends  yearly  to  augment 
— the  ever-increasing  battalions  of  lawyers,  whose  costs  remove 
justice  further  and  further  from  the  suitor,  the  expensive  devices 
of  all  kinds  necessary  to  furnish  some  sort  of  defence  against 
fraud,  constitute  a  most  serious  drain  ou  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  calculate  the  total  cost  in 
this  country,  less  of  actual  crime  and  fraud  than  of  their  pre¬ 
vention,  a  much  heavier  item ;  the  sum,  we  feel  assured,  would 
be  of  startling  amount. 

The  questions  gathered  together  under  the  heading  “Free 
Trade,  Reciprocity,  and  Protection,”  present  a  really  valuable 
survey  of  the  principal  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of  these 
doctrines,  and  those  contained  in  the  chapter  on  Trades  Unions 
are  even  more  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  To  any  one 
interested  in  the  last-named  much-contested,  and  difficult  sub¬ 
ject,  we  can  recommend  the  solution  of  the  various  problems 
connected  with  it  which  Mr.  Milnes  has  here  brought  together. 
One  of  the  questions  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
the  candidate  who  answered  it  satisfactorily  must  have  been  a 
clever  fellow.  It  is,  shortly, — how  far  a  miners’  strike  was 
justifiable  that  had  taken  place  upon  the  owner’s  refusal  to  dis¬ 
miss  a  non-Unionist  collier?  The  question,  set  at  an  Oxford 
examination,  appears  to  imply  that  the  strike  teas,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least,  justifiable.  Of  the  miscellaneous  questions,  many 
are  of  a  very  suggestive  character.  W e  can  only  briefly 
indicate  the  nature  of  a  few  of  them.  The  effect  of  custom  on 
competition,  an  important  inquiry,  is  the  subject  of  some. 
Others  deal  with  the  economical  results  of  an  increase  of  the 
industry  devoted  to  amusements,  or  with  the  ultimate  incidence 
of  the  losses  caused  by  the  cattle-plague.  The  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  food,  labour,  and  materials,  four  centuries 
ago,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  buildings  at  the  same  period,  is 
contrasted  with  the  like  proportion  at  the  present  day ;  the 
principles  are  hinted  at  on  which  hospitals  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  so  as  to  avoid  pauperisation  ;  the  economic  results  of  the 
modern  movement  from  status  to  contract — a  movement  in 
some  important  relations  now  under  reversal — are  inquired 
into,  and  many  other  subjects  of  permanent  or  passing  interest 
are  worked  into  questions  often  ingenious,  but  some  of  which  must 
have  sorely  puzzled  the  candidates  who  had  to  answer  them. 
What  satisfactory  reply,  for  instance,  can  be  given  to  the 
question,  “  What  are  the  natural  laws  relating  to  human 
wants  ?”  An  interesting  query  asks  what  checked  mechani¬ 
cal  invention  in  ancient  times,  and  the  editor  pertinently 
appends  the  note,  “  Would  a  slave  care  to  invent?”  The 
development  of  inventive  power  in  modern  days,  however, 
is  more  probably  one  of  the  many  effects  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  individuals  due 
to  the  perfection  and  cheapness  of  the  various  means  of 
communication. 

None  of  the  questions  bear  upon  the  subject  of  statistics, 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  treatise,  except  that  of  De  Jounes, 
upon  this  important  division  or  adjunct  of  economical 
science.  Hardly  any  means  of  illustration  or  proof  is 
more  abused,  owing  to  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of 
the  mode  in  which  statistics  are  obtained,  of  their  scope 
and  signification,  of  the  fallacies  that  beset  them,  and  of 
the  proper  methods  of  using  and  applying  them.  We  trust 
that  in  some  future  collection  Mr.  Milnes  may  be  able  to  in¬ 
clude  questions  showing  that  the  subject  has  received  more 
attention.  Meanwhile,  we  can  heartily  praise  the  one  before 
us.  Not  only  are  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  economical 
science  admirably  stated  in  this  little  volume,  but  the  views  of 
the  more  prominent  schools  of  thought  are  also  indicated,  and 
the  sources  of  information  upon  the  points  raised  mentioned. 
A  good  deal  of  labour  has  been  expended  upon  the  work,  which 
economists  and  publicists  will  find  as  valuable  as  it  is  unpre¬ 
tentious.  _ 

MR.  AINGER’S  “  ELIA.”* 

Lamb  has  not  been  always  fortunate  in  his  commentators  and 
critics.  His  acquaintances,  indeed,  have  tried  to  preserve  a 
faithful  portrait  of  this  incomparable  essayist ;  and  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall’s  recollections  of  his  old  friend  are  worthy  of  the  writer  and 
the  subject.  The  subject  should  be  treated  modestly  and  ten¬ 
derly,  not  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a  man’s  own  acquisitions, 
but  in  order  that  the  retiring  virtues  and  exquisite  art  of  a 
great  humorist  may  be  brought  into  the  light  more  distinctly. 
Some  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  a  complete 

*  The  Essays  of  Elia.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alfred  Ainger.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  1883. 


edition  of  Charles  Lamb’s  works,  but,  like  Gillmau’s  Life  of 
Coleridge,  it  was  left  imperfect,  a  single  volume  only  remaining 
to  tell  the  world  what  might  have  been.  We  know  nothing  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  failure,  hut  the  oppressive  and  elaborate- 
biilliancy  of  the  introduction  which  preceded  the  correspondence 
proved,  we  think,  that  the  clever  editor  had  in  this  instance  mis¬ 
taken  his  vocation.  The  reader  is  tempted  to  forget  Lamb 
altogether,  in  the  discursive  talk  about  Lord  Byron  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  about  Pepys  and  Sterne,  about  Abelard 
and  Heloise,  about  Horace  Walpole,  Thackeray,  Dickens,, 
and  fifty  other  personages,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  whose 
names,  linked  together  like  onions  on  a  string,  are  intended,  we 
suppose,  to  give  a  racy  flavour  to  the  essay.  That  they  give  it 
pungency  is  not  to  be  disputed,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who,  like 
Porson,  can  drink  spirits  of  wine,  or  swallow  a  bottle  of  embro¬ 
cation. 

Readers  familiar  with  Mr.  Ainger’s  biography  of  Charles 
Lamb,  in  “  English  Men  of  Letters,”  do  not  need  to  he  told  that 
his  treatment  of  the  essayist  is  wholly  free  from  the  defects  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
greater  contrast  than  the  style  of  the  essay  on  Lamb’s  life  and 
genius  published  in  1868,  and  the  judicious  introduction  to 
Elia  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  editor  writes  with  the  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  that  springs  from  love,  with  the  critical  sagacity 
that  is  the  growth  of  sympathy.  He  is  doubly  fortunate,  first, 
in  having  produced  a  portrait  of  Elia  that  is  likely  to  supersede 
all  others,  and  then  in  publishing  an  edition  of  Lamb’s  choicest 
work  with  which  no  earlier  issue  can  hear  a  moment’s  compari¬ 
son.  We  cannot  say  that  the  appearance  of  the  volume  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  a  pleasant-looking,  but  not  a  beauti¬ 
ful  book ;  a  book  to  be  used,  but  scarcely  one  to  be  admired- 
Yet  there  is  surely  no  writer  who  deserves  better  the  lavish  at¬ 
tention  so  dear  to  the  bibliophilist.  The  peculiar  charm  of  the 
Elia  essays  is  well  defined  by  Mr.  Ainger.  The  discursiveness 
of  some  writers  is  wearisome.  Neither  Burton  nor  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  is  always  a  welcome  companion,  De  Quincey  can  be 
tedious,  and  in  some  moods  Southey’s  Doctor  will  irritate;  but 
Lamb  never  delays  us  too  long  or  carries  us  too  far,  we  never 
feel  that  his  good  things  would  be  better  for  compression,  we  are 
never  inclined  to  say,  “  What  a  pity  he  had  not  the  sense  to  stop 
at  this  point,  or  at  that !”  Free  to  do  what  he  likes,  to  go  where 
it  pleases  him,  his  joyous  liberty — a  boon  merited  ouly  by 
great  spirits — never  degenerates  into  licence  : — 

“  To  ‘  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,’  was  the  first  necessity  of 
Lamb’s  genius.  And  this  miscellaneousness  of  subject  and  treatment 
is  the  first  surprise  and  delight  felt  by  the  reader  of  Lamb.  It  seems 
as  if  the  choice  of  subject  came  to  him  almost  at  haphazard, — as  if, 
like  Shakespeare,  he  found  the  first  plot  that  came  to  hand  suitable, 
because  the  hand  that  was  to  deal  with  it  was  absolutely  secure  of  its 
power  to  transmute  the  most  unpromising  material  into  gold.  1  Boast; 
Pig,’  ‘  The  Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers,’  ‘  A  Bachelor’s  Complaint  of 
the  Conduct  of  Married  People,’  ‘  Grace  before  Meat,’ — the  incongruity 
of  the  titles  at  once  declares  the  humorist’s  confidence  in  the  certainty 
of  hi3  touch.  To  have  been  commonplace  on  such  topics  would  have 
been  certain  failure.” 

No  writer,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  indebted  to  books  than  Elia, 
and  yet  there  is  not  an  author  of  our  century  who  is  more 
original.  He  wears,  apparently,  an  antique  garb  ;  but  it  is  of  his 
own  weaving,  and  what  he  borrows  he  has  a  poet’s  skill  to  change 
and  to  adorn.  Every  lover  of  this  unique  humorist  will  agree 
with  the  following  estimate  of  his  style.  After  quoting  a  fine 
passage  from  the  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  “one  of 
the  most  varied  and  beautiful  pieces  of  prose  that  English 
literature  can  boast,”  Mr.  Ainger  adds  : — 

“  It  is  in  such  passages  as  these  t-hvfc  Lamb  shows  himself,  what 
indeed,  be  is,  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans.  Re  had  ‘  learned  their 
great  language,’  and  yet  he  had  early  discovered,  with  the  keen  eye 
of  a  humorist,  how  effective  for  his  purpose  was  the  touch  of  the 
pedantic  and  fantastical  from  which  the  noblest  of  them  were  not 
wholly  free.  He  was  thus  able  to  make  even  their  weaknesses  a  fresh 
source  of  delight,  as  he  dealt  with  them  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
two  centuries.  It  may  seem  strange,  on  first  thoughts,  that  the; 
fashion  of  Lamb’s  style  should  not  have  grown  in  its  turn  old-fashioned; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  no  literary  reputation  of  sixty  years’  standing 
should  seem  more  certain  of  its  continuance.  But  it  is  not  the  antique 
manner,  the ‘self-pleasing  quaintness,’  that  has  embalmed  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Rather  is  there  that  in  the  substance  which  insures  immortality 
for  the  style.  It  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  purity  of  heart  that,  allied 
with  humour,  it  has  the  promise  of  perennial  charm.” 

And  now  it  may  be  as  well,  without  dwelling  on  Lamb's 
special  charm  as  an  essayist,  a  subject  which,  although  well 
worn,  is  none  the  less  tempting,  to  state  what  Mr.  Ainger  has 
done  to  elucidate  the  text.  The  Essays,  as  all  readers  know, 
are  frequently  autobiographical ;  and  they  are  full,  too,  as  the 
editor  points  out,  of  mystifications.  Lamb  liked,  as  it  were,  to 
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turn  his  facts  and  confessions  upside  down ;  and  he  had  also 
“  a  certain  natural  incapacity  for  being  accurate, — an  inveterate 
turn  for  the  opposite.”  Then  he  is  fond  of  using  initials,  and 
Mr.  Ainger  has  been  happily  able  to  identify  the  persons  they 
stand  for  by  a  list  filled  in  with  the  real  names  by  Lamb 
himself.  He  can  vouch,  he  states,  for  the  handwriting,  phraseo¬ 
logy,  and  the  spelling  being  indubitably  Lamb’s.  When 
necessary,  an  account  of  these  friends  and  acquaintances  is 
given  in  the  notes  and  obscure  allusions  to  places  as  well  as 
people  are  also  cleared  up.  There  may  be  no  explanation  that 
is  singly  of  great  importance,  but  the  variety  of  explanations 
afforded  gives  a  fresh  interest  to  these  invaluable  essays.  Even 
readers  who  pride  themselves  on  their  familiarity  with  Elia 
will  gain  some  addition  to  their  knowledge  from  the  care¬ 
ful  research  of  Mr.  Ainger.  What  he  has  done  is  con¬ 
tained  within  a  narrow  compass,  but  it  must  have  in¬ 
volved  no  ordinary  amount  of  labour.  In  spite  of  every 
-effort,  he  has  been  unable  to  verify  some  of  the  quota¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  possible  they  saw  the  light  for  the  first 
time  on  Lamb’s  pages.  Why  should  not  he,  like  Walter 
Scott,  have  coined  a  verse,  when  it  suited  his  convenience  to  do 
•so  ?  There  are  some  mysteries  in  the  Essays  to  which  there  is 

no  clue.  We  scarcely  know  more  of  the  fair  “Alice  W - n” 

than  of  Wordsworth’s  “  Lucy.”  Some  have  regarded  her  as  an 
imaginary  being,  but,  in  Barry  Cornwall’s  opinion,  the  attach¬ 
ment  so  often  hinted  at  was  to  a  real  woman.  Mr.  Ainger 
identifies  her  with  the  Anna  of  Lamb’s  sonnets,  and  in  some 
respects  also  with  his  “  Rosamond  Gray.”  In  the  key  to  the 

initials  already  mentioned,  he  explains  that  “Alice  W> - n”  stood 

for  Alice  Winterton,  but  adds  that  the  name  was  feigned. 
Better,  perhaps,  that  this  one  dream  of  love  in  Lamb’s  life 
should  be  treated  as  a  dream,  for  such  to  all  intent  it  became  ; 
.and  the  editor  rubs  off  a  little  of  the  bloom  of  the  romance  by 
saying, — “  Her  actual  name  was,  I  have  the  best  reason  to 
believe,  Ann  Simmons.  She  afterwards  married  Mr.  Bartram, 
the  pawnbroker,  of  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square.”  And  so 
the  “  fair  Alice  ”  was  concerned  with  other  pledges  than  those 
of  a  poet-lover ! 

Lamb,  like  all  men  of  large  imagination,  and  therefore  of 
human  sympathy,  had  a  dear  love  of  children.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  traits  of  his  character,  and  is  seen  in  some  of  his 
Lest  writings — what  a  tender  heart  must  he  have  had  who 
wrote  the  “Dream  Children  ”  ! — and  now  Mr.  Ainger  supplies 
us  with  a  new  illustration  of  this  delightful  characteristic.  The 
letter  we  are  about  to  quote,  not  hitherto  printed,  was  addressed, 
we  are  told,  to  a  little  girl  (one  of  twin  sisters),  the  daughter  of 
Kenney,  the  dramatist,  after  Lamb  and  his  sister’s  visit  to  the 
Kenneys  at  Versailles  in  1822.  At  the  close  of  a  short  note  to 
Mrs.  Kenney,  Lamb  adds,  1  Pray  deliver  what  follows  to  my 
dear  wife,  Sophy  ’ : — 

1  My  Dear  Sophy,— The  few  short  days  of  connubial  felicity  which 
I  passed  with  you  amoDg  the  pears  and  apricots  of  Versailles  were 
some  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  But  they  are  flown  !  And  your 
other  half,  your  clear  co-twin, — that  she- you, — that  almost  equal  sharer 
of  my  affections,  you  and  she  are  my  better  half,  a  quarter  apiece. 
She  and  you  are  my  pretty  sixpence,  you  the  head  and  she  the  tail. 
Sure,  Heaven  that  made  you  so  alike  must  pardon  the  error  of  an 
inconsiderate  moment,  should  I  for  love  of  you  love  her  too  well.  Do 
you  think  laws  were  made  for  lovers  P  I  think  not. — Adieu,  amiable 
pair,  yours  and  yours,  Charles  Lamb. 

‘  P.S.— I  enclose  half  a  dear  kiss  apiece  for  you.’  ” 

With  this  Elia-like  notelet  we  shall  do  well  to  close  this  brief 
review  of  a  volume  that  deserves  a  welcome  in  every  English 
family.  Lamb  has  secured  his  place  as  a  classic,  and  few  even 
moderately  good  libraries  are  without  a  copy  of  his  works  ;  but 
this  new  edition  of  Elia  has  claims  which  cannot  be  neglected. 


THE  STORY  OP  A  PLAIN  WOMAN* 

“My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune;  a  Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in 
Particular.  By  a  Plain  Woman.  In  three  vols.”  This  is  the 
announcement  which  we  read  upon  the  title-page  of  the  novel 
before  us,  and  we  proceed  through  the  two  first  volumes  (com¬ 
prising  614  pages  !)  in  the  constantly  confirmed  conviction  that 
we  have  herein  read  a  full,  true,  and  particular  description  of 
the  work  of  the  “  Plain  Woman,” — that  it  is  a  gossip,  and  nothing 
more,  and  that  the  woman  is  certainly  a  plain,  and  a  very  plain, 
woman  indeed.  But  as  we  enter  upon  the  third  volume,  we  are 
compelled  to  alter  our  opinion,  not  as  to  the  plainness  of  our 
beroine — certainly  not — forthat  fact  ismorepainfullyforcedupon 
us  in  each  succeeding  page,  but  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 

*  ATy  Trivial  Life  an 3,  Misfortune.  In  3  vols.  London  :  William  Blackwood 
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that  the  story  contains  “no  plot  in  particular.”  We  cannot 
admit  this  plea  as  to  the  third  volume,  though  it  is  abundantly 
true  of  the  first  and  second.  But  to  begin  with,  may  we  be 
allowed  a  few  words  as  to  the  plainness  of  our  heroine  ?  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  because  we  are  called  upon 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fortunes,  or,  as  in  this  case,  in  the 
misfortunes  of  a  plain  woman — for  many  a  plain  woman  is 
interesting,  charming,  attractive,  she  may  even  be  elegant, 
or  have  beautiful  hair,  a  musical  voice,  a  redeeming  smile 
or  laugh.  What  is  more  charming  in  a  woman  than 
a  sweet  voice  and  melodious  laugh  ?  She  may  sing,  or 
play,  or  paint,  without  interfering  with  her  plainness  in 
the  least;  or  she  may  be  highly  educated,  and  a  culti¬ 
vated  and  interesting  companion  ;  but  the  Sophy  who  tells 
her  own  story  in  these  pages  is  not  one  of  all  these  things. 
Nature  has  not  endowed  her  with  a  single  attractive  gift;  not 
one  external  or  mental  charm  are  we  allowed,  to  lend  a  grace  to 
the  young  lady  whose  misfortunes  we  follow  closely  through 
895  pages.  She  is,  according  to  her  own  description,  “  common¬ 
looking,  with  fat  cheeks,  a  double  chin,  a  large  and  fat  nose ;” 
she  is  “  short  and  stout,  with  no  one  good  feature,  with  hair  of 
no  particular  colour,”  and  she  is,  we  regret  to  add,  pert — a  fact 
which  she  does  not  herself  seem  to  appreciate.  She  dwells,  in 
a  humiliating  and  abject  manner,  upon  the  subject  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  and  on  the  constant  snubbing  and  neglect  which 
she  receives  at  the  hands  of  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
she  never  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  forgetting  for  a  moment 
any  of  her  social  disadvantages.  All  this,  we  feel,  is  hard  upon 
the  reader,  and  we  resent  it  warmly ;  such  extreme  uninterest- 
inguess  is  unusual  iu  real  life,  and  unnecessary  and  unpardon¬ 
able  in  fiction.  When  we  come  to  her  mental  powers,  we  find  that 
Sophy  cannot  learn  German  ;  it  is  too  hard  for  her.  She  cannot 
sing  or  play,  and  only  once  takes  a  few  lessons  in  painting;  her 
grammar  also  is  of  a  doubtful  character,  and  sins  in  omission,  if 
not  in  commission ;  and  many  of  her  expressions  are  ugly, 
we  might  almost  say  vulgar.  She  speaks,  for  instance, 
of  being  “  deadly  sick  ”  of  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  she 
talks  of  “botherations”  familiarly,  instead  of  annoyances; 
we  hear  of  “  dowdy  frights  ”  or  “  old  dows,”  “  tall  dashers,” 
“  carriages  snailing  along,”  &c.  All  this  is  to  us  very  un¬ 
pleasant,  though  it  may  be  considered  lively.  The  tone  of  the 
“  good  society  ”  in  which  she  lives  is,  we  think,  questionable, 
when  two  ladies,  who  are  neither  deaf  nor  dumb,  talk  to  one 
another  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  in  the  presence  of  other 
ladies — strangers— at  a  ball.  But  we  must  desist  from  loading 
the  already  too  much  enduring  Sophy  with  our  censure,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  trials  which  our  authoress  most  unrelentingly  piles 
upon  her, from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Indeed,  her  life  seems 
to  be  one  long  misfortune,  which  begins  at  her  birth ;  for,  brought 
up  by  a  weak  and  good-natured  mother,  to  whom,  however,  she 
is  devoted,  and  an  exacting  Evangelical  aunt,  whom  she  cannot 
endure,  Sophy  acquires  a  flippant  and  unpleasing  manner  of 
speaking  of  religious  subjects  generally,  though  she  is  herself  an 
excellent  young  woman. 

In  the  first  volume,  Sophy  describes  for  us  the  small  spites, 
envyings,  triumphs  and  disappointments,  slanders  and  back¬ 
bitings  of  the  society  in  which  she  and  her  mother  live  together, 
after  the  marriage  of  “  Aunt  Jane  ”  to  “  an  excellent  Christian 
gentleman  of  sound  Evangelical  views.”  All  this  is  told  in  a 
very  lively  and  amusing — perhaps  we  should  better  express  our 
own  opinion  by  saying  smart — style,  and  to  all  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  smallest  chitchat  of  gossip— as  to  how  Miss 
Tutterton  “interpreted  classic”  music,  and  was  immensely 
applauded  by  “  her  set,”  to  the  great  disgust  of  Mrs.  Elmer- 
Elmer  ;  or  of  how  Miss  Ermyntrude  Elmer-Elmer  took  her  high 
notes,  and  thereby  sent  Lady  Tutterton  and  her  daughter 
sweeping  out  of  the  room  in  jealous  rage  at  the  applause  of 
“  her  set,”  and  especially  of  a  certain  Pasha,  Houstapha  Kous- 
taphaBey;  or  of  how  Denis  Rigardy-Wreustone  cut  his  aunt 
and  cousin,  and  “  walked  about  with  his  hat  all  on  one  side  in 
search  of  his  shirt  cuffs,” — this  volume  will,  no  doubt,  be  very 
edifying. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  have  an  account  of  Sophy’s  life  of 
intense,  dreary,  almost  maddening  monotony  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  a  friend  of  her  aunt's — the  “  admirable  Catherine 
Sherbrook- Stewart  ” — at  Sherbrook  Hall.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  that  we  become,  in  a  quiet  way, 
attached  to  the  honourable,  but  narrow-minded  and  one-ideaed 
Uncle  Sherbrook,  whose  character  is  the  best  in  the  book. 
We  may  say  here  that  Sophy  is  remarkably  unfortunate  in  her 
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circle  of  acquaintance,  for  it  comprises  only  six  really  honest, 
right-minded  people  in  all,  of  whom  only  three  are  possessed  of 
an  average  amount  of  common-sense,  and  only  one  of  an 
average  amount  of  will  and  independence.  “  Uncle  Shcrbrook  ” 
is  a  really  interesting  character,  and  so  is  his  heir-apparent,  his 
good,  hut  weak-willed  cousin,  James  Sherhrook,  the  rector  of  the 
parish.  The  tedium  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  relieved,  hut 
unpleasantly  so,  by  a  visit  of  Sophy’s  to  a  veiy  fast  and 
abominable  set  of  people  of  the  “  quite-too-awfully-awful  ” 
type;  and  here  she  meets  her  future  husband,  David  Scott,  who 
is  being  harassed  by  the  exaggerated  flirtation  of  the  girl  with 
whom  he  is  in  love,  the  beautiful,  but  unprincipled,  Louisa 
Clarcke.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  the  “  trivial  life  ” 
■of  the  heroine  may  be  considered  over,  and  “  the  misfor¬ 
tune,”  par  excellence,  to  befall  her.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
the  third  volume,  she  is  married  by  David  Scott  for  love, 
us  she  fondly  supposes,  but  really  for  two  wholly  different 
reasons, — for  the  £30,000  which  he  hears  she  is  to  receive  by 
her  uncle’s  will  at  his  death,  and  because  Louisa  Clarcke 
has  become  engaged  to  Mr.  Fred  Tankney,  of  Tank  Court. 
The  plot  of  the  third  volume  is  twofold,  and  consists,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  scheming  together  of  the  evil  genius  of  the 
story,  “  the  admirable  and  Evangelical  Catherine,”  and  the  soli- 
■citor,  Buggle,  to  defraud  the  natural  heirs  of  Mr.  Sherhrook  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  of  the  endeavours  of  Louisa  Clarcke 
and  “her  set  ”  to  estrange  David  Scott  from  Sophy. 

The  authoress  of  A  Plain  Woman,  as  we  find  ourselves  un¬ 
consciously  styling  this  novel,  is  not  more  relentless  to  Sophy, 
and  the  few  other  honest,  but  most  unfortunate  people  of  her 
story,  than  she  is  to  her  readers,  in  refusing  to  pander  to  their 
hankering  after  a  little  poetical  justice.  She  evidently  acts  on 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Mark  Twain  in  his  treatment  of  “  the 
good  little  boy  who  came  to  a  bad  end,”  and  “the  bad  little  boy 
who  prospered,”  for  everybody  worth  anything  comes  to  grief, 
and  all  the  company  of  evil-doers  prosper,  without  apparently 
ever  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  what  villains  they  are. 

The  book,  however,  is  far  from  being  without  ability. 
The  authoress  evidently  finds  it  easier  to  deal  with  ex¬ 
tremes  in  character  than  to  paint  with  moderation ;  but 
She  does  it  with  wonderful  consistency ;  and  each  char¬ 
acter,  even  the  most  unimportant,  remains  in  the  mind 
clearly  defined  and  never  straying  off  its  line3.  In 
The  Plain  Woman  we  have  the  extremely  silent  person, 
the  extremely  diffuse,  the  extremely  rigid,  the  extremely 
lax,  the  extremely  civil  and  the  extremely  rude,  the  ex¬ 
tremely  insincere  flatterer,  and  the  extremely  honest  and 
abrupt  plain-speaker.  Mrs.  Rigardy-Wrenstone  represents  the 
last  extreme,  and  a  capital  character  she  is.  In  Sophy  we  have 
the  extremely  devoted  daughter,  niece,  and  wife;  almost  always 
patient  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  provocation,  ex¬ 
tremely  high -principled,  and  extremely  plain.  In  Uncle  Sher- 
brook  we  have  the  most  rigidly  honourable,  kind,  just,  but 
narrow-minded  man,  who  excites  our  respect  always,  and  our 
pity  and  affection  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Perhaps  his  letter 
to  Sophy  is  one  of  the  nicest  little  bits  in  the  book,  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  writer.  Sophy  has  been  told  by  her  Aunt 
Jane  that  her  Uncle  Sherhrook  refuses  to  go  to  law  with  her 
nephew  Denis,  though  “  Denis  has  been  teasing  your  uncle 
about  the  two  oaks  in  the  front  avenue.”  Sophy  is  alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,  “  for,”  as  she  says  to  her  husband,  “  when  a 
man  like  Uncle  Sherhrook  no  longer  jumps  at  a  law-suit, 
believe  me,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  his  con¬ 
stitution.”  So  she  writes,  inquiring  anxiously  after  his  health, 
and  begging  him  to  consult  Dr.  Daly.  The  following  is  his 
reply 

“  Dear  Sophy, — You  may  be  unaware  that  the  Wrenstone  and 
Sherbrook  estates  are  somewhat  curiously  intermixed.  Your  aunt’s 
nephew  holding  a  part  of  his  kitchen-garden  and  the  piece  of  land 
covered  by  his  flower-garden,  from  me  ;  while  I  am  forced  to  rent  a 
small  portion  of  my  own  lawn  and  front  avenue  from  him.  Your 
aunt’s  nephew  has  lately  cut  down  some  of  the  trees  on  his  land. 
The  two  old  oaks  beside  the  front  avenue  were  levelled  to  the  ground 
early  one  morning,  before  there  was  time  to  apprise  me  of  the 
trespass.  I  have  taken  the  first  opinion  in  London.  Sir  Wighead 
Pighead  advises  legal  proceedings,  and,  moreover,  says  that  I  am 
entitled  to  heavy  damages,  the  terms  of  my  lease  expressly  annulling 
the  landlord’s  right  to  cut  timber  until  such  time  as  the  lease  shall 
expire.  Were  I  a  younger  man,  I  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  file  a 
bill  against  your  aunt’s  nephew,  but  I  feel  that  at  my  time  of  life,  the 
worry  of  such  a  lawsuit  would  be  but  a  bad  preparation  for  eternity. 
I  cannot  also  refrain  from  reflecting  that  no  lawsuit  could  make  the 
old  oaks  grow  again  in  my  day.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  consult 
Dr.  Daly,  my  health  being  no  worse  than  my  age  should  lead  me  to 
expect.  When  threescore  years  and  ten  are  past,  the  earthly 


pilgrimage  is  over.  T  am  glad  to  hear  a  good  account  of  you  and 
your  husband.— I  remain,  your  affectionate  uncle,  E.  Brewex 
Sherbrook.’’ 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  the  book  un¬ 
doubtedly  contains,  we  cannot  estimate  it  highly.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  study  of  the  poor,  small  and  mean  side  of  human 
nature,  the  amusement  to  be  derived  from  which  does  not,  we 
thiuk,  warrant  the  chronicling  of  it,  especially  where  every  germ 
of  better  things  in  the  characters  is  immediately  seized  upon 
and  stifled  by  the  authoress,  as  though  she  believed  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Evil  over  Good.  We  should  advise  her  to  give 
up  this  theory,— if  she  holds  it,— to  take  better  materials,  and 
then,  with  her  talent,  she  ought  to  produce  a  book  well  worth 
reading. 

JUBILEE  LECTURES* 

Ip  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  to  begin  singing  to  himself, 

“  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  gif  tie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us,” 

he  could  not  do  better  than  borrow  these  Jubilee  Lectures  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  ;  for  they  contain 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  Nonconformists  of 
the  day  on  the  polity,  the  character,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Committee  of  the  Union  disclaims  in 
the  preface  any  intention  of  controversy  with  any  other  religious 
body.  “  It  ”  had  no  wish  to  turn  the  “  grateful  emotion 
which  the  retrospect  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  life  in  England  and  Wales  had  evoked  into 
polemical  channels.”  But  the  lecturers,  who  were  allowed 
perfect  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  assigned  to 
them,  have  not  confined  themselves  to  praising  the  polity 
they  approve,  or  recording  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
“  Congregational  Churches,”  but  have  plunged  one  and  all  into 
the  sea  of  controversy.  Professor  Fairbairn,  for  instance, 
whose  introductory  chapter  is  marked  by  considerable  learning 
and  ability,  devotes  twenty-one  pages  to  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  sacerdotal  polity,  by  which  he  means  the  primitive 
organisation  and  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  had  an  evil  effect  upon  the  doctrine,  the  ethics, 
and  the  politics  of  the  religion  founded  by  Jesus  Christ, — upon 
the  doctrine,  because  it  substituted  “justification  by  sacraments” 
for  justification  by  faith  ;  upon  the  ethics,  because  it  rendered 
impossible  that  “  inwardness”  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
Christian  morality  ;  and  upon  the  politics,  because  it  depraved 
the  moral  and  social  ideal  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  by  dividing 
the  Church  into  the  two  classes  of  laity  and  clergy,  and  by 
substituting  official  for  moral  distinctions.  We  do  not 
intend,  in  the  short  space  of  an  article,  to  controvert 
these  propositions,  which  receive  so  much  apparent  sup¬ 
port  from  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history  during  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Reformation.  But  we  may  fairly 
ask  for  the  “  ecclesiastical  iiolity  ”  which  during  1,800 
years  has  continuously  kept  alive  in  the  world  the  Christian 
faith,  what  Dr.  Fairbairn  claims  in  his  first  sentence  for  all 
Churches  and  societies,  that  it  should  be  studied  (and  judged) 
“  in  its  history,  but  through  its  ideals.”  The  ideal  of  a  Church¬ 
man  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  compares  the  Church  to  a  body, 
Ephesians  iv.,  16 ;  or  a  building,  Ephesians  i.,  21,  in  which  each 
part,  however  small,  ministers  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of 
the  whole. 

But  this  ideal  of  a  Church  is  also  claimed  by  the  Independent, 
according  to  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  analyses  the  ideas  of  Browne, 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  Johnson,  Ainsworth,  Robinson,  and  Jacob, 
in  four  sentences  : — 

“A  Church  is  a  society  of  the  godly,  or  of  men  who  truly  believe 
and  piously  live.  It  is  a  society  expressly  to  realise  in  the  personal 
and  collective  life  the  religious  ideals  of  Christ.  It  is  capable  of 
extension  only  by  means  that  produce  faith,  of  development  only  by 
agencies  that  create  godliness.  It  is  autonomous  and  authoritative, 
possessed  of  the  freedom  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission, 
the  realisation  of  its  ideals,  endowed  with  all  the  legislative  power 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  attainment  of  progress.” 

These  articles  remind  us  of  the  constitution  of  some  of  the 
South-American  Republics,  so  perfect  on  paper,  so  unrealisable 
in  practice.  For  in  the  first  lecture,  on  the  early  Independents, 
we  are  informed  (p.  16)  : — 

“  How  long  he  [£.e.,  Browne,  the  founder  of  Congregationalism]  re¬ 
mained  in  Middleburg  is  uncertain.  But  within  a  year,  a  quarrel 

*  Jubilee  lectures.  A  Historical  Series,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  2  vols.  London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  1882. 
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broke  out  between  Harrison  and  himself  ;  the  Church  was  split  into 
parties  ;  all  attempts  to  restore  peace  failed.” 

And  again  (p.  19),  it  is  said  of  Barrowe,  “  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  early  Congregationalists,”  that  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  friends,  and  those  who  acknowledged 
Browne  as  their  leader,  are  extremely  obscure  and  perplexing. 
Greenwood  had  no  more  respect  for  Browne’s  opinions  than 
Browne  felt  for  his.  This  lack  of  unity,  this  constant 
liability  to  schism,  which  must  necessarily  ensue  when 
each  little  society  of  three  or  four  believers,  however  ignor¬ 
ant  its  members  may  be,  claims  the  exercise  of  supreme 
authority  and  absolute  discipline,  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Dale  as  the  weak  point  of  Congregationalism.  Yet,  as 
Tertullian  exclaimed,  “  Credo,  quia  impossible,”  so  Mr.  Dale 
may  say  of  his  ideal  system,  “Amo,  quia  impossibile for  the 
possible,  he  tells  us  (p.  53),  is  hardly  worth  living  for. 

From  the  history  of  the  early  Independents,  with  whose 
struggles  for  religious  freedom  one  cannot  but  feel  sympathy, 
we  are  conducted  by  different  writers  through  the  periods  when 
Laud  tried  to  stamp  out  Puritanism,  when  the  Erastians,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents  attempted  to  settle  their 
differences  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  when  the  Independents 
had  a  brief  triumph  under  Cromwell,  when  they  were  again 
oppressed  by  the  cruel  acts  of  Charles  II.  and  the  restrictions 
of  the  Georgian  era. 

In  the  able  essay  with  which  the  second  volume  opens,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  the  past 
at  comprehension,  and  of  the  reasons  why  such  attempts  always 
have  and  alwaj^s  will  fail.  It  has  frequently  been  a  dream  of 
generous  minds,  that  by  adopting  the  principle  of  Victorinus, 
“  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas,” 
all  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  might  be  able  to  worship 
and  to  work  together.  It  is  possible  that  many  a  sermon  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  might  be  preached  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  many 
speeches  of  Archbithop  Manning  might  be  redelivered  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  the  south  of  the  Thames.  Yet  to  the  end  of 
time  men  have  differed  and  will  differ  as  to  what  is  “  dubium  ” 
and  what  is  “  necessarium,”  and,  moreover,  will  lay  more  stress 
on  those  points  on  which  they  differ  than  on  those  on  which 
they  agree. 

It  seems  as  though  truth  were  not  merely  circular,  but  globu¬ 
lar,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  society  or  individual  to  view 
it  in  its  entirety.  It  has  been  our  hope  and  belief  that  to  each 
sect,  however  small,  has  been  entrusted  some  seed  of  truth 
which  it  is  bound  in  duty  to  cultivate.  The  design  will  appear 
at  last  when  each  has  worked  out  its  own  portion  of  the  great 
mosaic.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  these  Jubilee  Lectures,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  portion  of  truth  which  the 
Independent  has  to  preserve,  is  the  right  of  the  individual  con¬ 
science  to  judge  and  act  for  itself  in  religious  matters.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  an  important  truth.  The  recognition  of  it  would 
have  saved  Europe  from  centuries  of  bloodshed.  But  there  is 
no  truth,  political,  scientific,  or  religious,  that  can  be  carried 
without  peril  to  its  extreme  logical  limit.  It  is  and  must  be 
conditioned  and  balanced  by  other  truths. 

If  we  may  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  lawless 
period  of  Jewish  history  was  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
when  every  man  was  allowed  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  The  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism  iu  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  even  in  our  own  time,  show  to  what  extra¬ 
vagancies  men  and  women  may  be  led  by  the  promptings  of  a 
diseased  conscience. 

Some  suffering  for  conscience’  sake,  or  some  deference  to 
authority,  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  State,  or  of  peace  in  the  Church.  Except  in  the  chapter 
above  quoted,  on  the  early  Independents,  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  Congregational  system. 
In  that  lecture  (Yol.  I.,  p.  36),  it  is  laid  down  “that  for  an 
individual  to  resist  the  judgment  and  power  of  the  Church  was 
to  incur  an  awful  risk.”  There  might  be  circumstances  in  which 
the  resistance  was  necessary ;  but  if  he  resisted  the  Church, 
when  the  Church  was  acting  under  the  control  of  the  law  of 
Christ,  he  was  resisting  Christ's  own  authority,  and  would 
suffer  terrible  penalties.  This  statement  agrees  in  the  main 
with  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Rogers,  on 
“  Clericalism  and  Congregationalism  — 

“  Our  ideas  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  are  as  exalted  as  his 
own  [i.e.,  Professor  Blunt’s].  We  hold  the  prerogative  of  the  Church 
to  be  supreme  in  its  own  sphere  ;  but  we  differ  with  him  as  to  the 
Church,  as  to  the  sphere  over  which  its  rule  extends,  as  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  its  authority  rests.  Oar  contention  is  that  every 


society,  if  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  united  together  for 
fellowship,  worship,  and  work,  is  a  Church,  and  that  in  it  all  the 

authority  which  belongs  to  a  Church  is  vested . .  Christ  is 

wherever  his  saints  meet  in  his  name,  and  the  presence  of  Christ 
makes  the  Church,  and  gives  its  decision  validity  and  force.” 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  three  earnest,  conscientious,  Christ¬ 
ian  men,  say,  Brown,  Smith,  and  Jones,  form  a  Church.  In  due 
time,  Brown  has  an  infant  son,  whom  he  wishes  to  be  baptised. 
But  Jones  and  Smith  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  little 
child  cannot,  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  be  baptised.  And  Brown  has  to  accept  this,  and 
any  other  decision  of  his  two  brothers,  as  the  decision  of  the 
Church,  or  to  resist  it,  at  the  “  terrible  risk  of  being  excom¬ 
municate  and  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ.”  We 
may  be  bigoted,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  consensus  of 
the  holiest  men  who  have  lived  on  earth  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  more  worthy  of  deference  and  respect,  than  the  crude 
and  often  hasty  judgments  of  one  or  two  converted  and  well- 
meaning  people,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  We  have  no 
space  to  refute  the  numerous  errors  that  are  to  be  found  in  these 
lectures  as  to  the  Church  of  England, — e.g.,  that  she  has  made 
a  dogged,  senseless,  and  godless  ojrposition  to  every  measure  of 
progress. 

What  the  Congregationalists  would  have  done  well  to  prove 
is  not  that  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Presbyterians  are 
wrong,  but  that  they  themselves  are  right.  Let  them,  instead 
of  abusing  other  forms  of  Church  organisation,  and  raking  up 
old  sores,  which,  we  trust,  are  in  process  of  healing,  out-teach, 
out-preach,  out-pray,  out-live  all  other  communities  in  holiness 
of  life,  in  their  love  for  the  fallen,  the  degraded,  and  the  out¬ 
cast;  and  their  next  series  of  Jubilee  lectures,  to  be  delivered 
fifty  years  hence,  will  be  hailed  by  all  as  a  record  of  work  done 
for  the  sake  of  him  in  whose  name  they  meet  together. 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  ART* 

These  two  magnificent  and  fascinating  volumes,  which  have 
been  admirably  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong, 
are  “  the  first  instalment  of  an  undertaking  which  has  for  its 
aim  the  history  and  critical  analysis  of  that  great  organic 
growth  which,  beginning  with  the  Pharaohs  and  ending  with, 
the  Roman  Emperors,  forms  what  is  called  antique  art.”  In 
themselves,  however,  they  form  the  most  complete  contribution 
to  the  scientific  study  of  Egyptology  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  this  country.  M.  Perrot,  who  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  literary  portion  of  them,  amply  recognises  the  value  of 
the  labours  of  M.  Maspero  and  of  Mariette  Bey ;  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  done  well  to  do  for  the  English  public  what 
Professor  George  Ebers  has  done  for  the  German,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  to  call  to  his  aid  Dr.  Birch,  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole,  and  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards.  Before  the  late  Egyptian 
Expedition,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  Egyptology  by  the  discovery 
at  Thebes,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Professor  Maspero 
to  the  Directorship  of  Egyptian  explorations,  of  thirty-eight  royal 
mummies,  with  their  sepulchral  furniture.  This  occurred  after  the 
completion  of  M.  Perrot’s  work,  but  was  in  Mr.  Armstrong’s 
opinion  the  result  of  one  of  those  inductive  processes  of  which  M. 
Perrot  speaks  as  characteristic  of  modern  research.  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  has,  in  an  appendix,  given  a  short  account  of  this  dis¬ 
covery,  and  of  some  of  the  art  objects  which  it  has  been  the 
means  of  adding  to  the  Boulak  Museum.  We  have,  indeed,  but 
one  fault  to  find  with  the  special  work  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
that  will  be  regarded  as  the  reverse  of  a  fault,  by  those  who 
think  that  the  sole  duty  of  a  translator  is  to  stick  to  his  text. 
He  might  have  taken  a  few  more  liberties  than  he  has  done 
with  the  rhetorical  exuberances  of  M.  Perrot.  He  might, 
above  all  things,  have  reduced  to  a  fourth,  if  not  a 
tenth  of  its  present  proportions,  the  original  Introduction, 
which,  eloquent  and  full  of  antiquarian  learning  though  it  is, 
somehow  recalls  one  of  those  long  “  graces  before  meat,”  with 
the  “reduction”  of  which  good-taste  and  sound  ideas  as  to 
reverence  have  had  even  more  to  do  than  the  light  but  wholesome 
humour  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Two  passages  in  this  work  may  be  quoted  as  giving  between 
them  a  key  to  the  whole.  M.  Perrot  tells  us  (Vol.  I.,  p.  38) : — 

“  The  art  of  Egypt  resembled  that  of  Greece  in  being  a  complete 
and  catholic  art,  seeing  everything  and  taking  an  interest  in  every¬ 
thing.  It  was  sensitive  to  military  glory,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
did  not  scorn  to  portray  the  peaceful  life  of  the  fields.  It  set  itself 
with  all  sincerity  to  interpret  the  monarchical  sentiment  in  its  most 

*  .4  History  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt.  From  the  French  of  Georges  Perrot  and 
Charles  Chipiez.  2  vols.  Translated  and  edited  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1883, 
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enthusiastic  and  exaggerated  form ;  but  while  it  placed  Kings  and 
Princes  above  and  almost  apart  from  humanity,  it  did  not  forget 
‘  the  humble  and  meek on  the  contrary,  it  frankly  depicted  them  in 
their  professional  attitudes,  with  all  those  ineffaceable  characteristics 
both  of  face  and  figure  which  the  practice  of  some  special  trade  so 
certainly  imparts.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  Egyptian  art 
was  popular,  it  might  even  be  called  democratic,  but  that  such  a 
phrase  would  sound  curious  when  used  in  connection  with  the  most 
absolute  monarchy  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.” 

Again  (Yol.  II.,  p.  176),  we  are  told  : — 

“  It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we  have  spent  too  much 
time  and  labour  on  our  analysis  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Our  excuse 
lies  in  the  fact  that  architecture  was  the  chief  of  the  arts  in  Egypt. 
We  know  nothing  of  her  painters.  The  pictures  in  the  Theban  tombs 
often  display  great  taste  and  skill,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
work  of  decorators,  rather  than  of  painters  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word.  Sculptors  appear  now  and  then  to  have  been  held  in  higher 
consideration.  The  names  of  one  or  two  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
we  are  told  how  dear  they  were  to  the  Kings  who  employed  them. 
But  the  only  artists  who  had  a  high  and  well-defined  social  position 
in  ancient  Egypt,  a  country  where  ranks  were  as  distinctly  marked 
as  in  China,  were  the  architects  or  engineers,  for  they  deserve 
cither  name.  Their  names  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  hundreds, 
upon  their  elaborate  tombs  and  inscribed  shells.” 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  former  passage,  these  two  volumes 
are  in  reality  a  representation  of  the  history  of  Egypt-,  and  of 
the  life  of  the  Egyptians, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  true  Egypt,  and 
the  true  Egyptians.  We  quite  believe  that  in  the  best  days 
of  their  history  the  Egyptians  were  tolerably  happy,  con¬ 
tented,  and  prosperous;  the  original  gaiety  of  the  country 
flashes  out  still,  as  M.  Perrot  reminds  us,  in  the  animal  spirits 
of  the  Cairo  donkey-boy.  That  the  architecture  of  Egypt 
reached  a  genuine  perfection  of  its  kind,  the  admirable  and 
abundant  illustrations  of  M.  Chipiez  conclusively  prove.  Yet 
there  is  a  chilling  monotony  and  poverty  of  design  about  it ; 
nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is  adequately  explained  by  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  artists  laboured,  and  the  character 
of  the  materials  at  their  disposal. 

About  a  third  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  caricature,  the  decorative,  and  industrial  arts  of  ancient 
Egypt ;  but  in  reality,  and  leaving  architecture  out  of  consider¬ 
ation,  sculpture  in  stone  and  wood  was  the  one  Egyptian 
fine  art.  And  the  characteristic  of  that  art  in  its  first  stage 
was  realism  of  the  most  startling,  complete,  and  merciless 
character, — the  realism  of  “  The  Sheik-el-Beled  ”  at  Boulak,  of 
the  pair  Ra-hotep  and  Nefert,  and  of  “  The  Scribe,”  who,  as 
coloured  in  these  pages,  looks  even  more  human  than  he  does 
in  the  Louvre.  “  The  realism  of  the  Egyptians,”  says  Mr. 
Armstrong  in  his  preface,  “  was  a  broad  realism.  There  is  in  it 
no  sign  of  that  research  into  detail  which  distinguishes  most 
imitative  art,  and  is  to  be  found  even  in  that  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  successors ;  and  yet,  during  all  those  long  centuries 
of  alternate  renascence  and  decay,  we  find  no  vestige  of 
an  attempt  to  raise  art  above  imitation.  bTo  suspicion  of 
its  expressive  power  seems  to  have  dawned  on  the  Egyptian 
mind,  which,  so  far  as  the  plastic  arts  were  concerned,  never 
produced  anything  that  in  the  language  of  modern  criticism 
could  be  called  a  creation.”  That  is  true,  and  we  prefer 
Egyptian  Art  at  its  oldest,  and  as  exemplified  in  the  figures  we 
have  just  mentioned.  The  idealising  effect  which  religion 
usually  produces  on  art  seems  to  have  been  but  slight  in  Egypt ; 
at  all  events,  the  kings,  queens,  and  sphinxes  who  stare  at  one 
from  M.  Perrot’s  pages  are  simply  so  many  representations,  not 
of  “anointed  dignity,”  but  of  anointed  ugliness.  There  maybe 
said  to  be  one  exception  to  this  rule, — that  of  the  female 
head  discovered  by  Mariette  at  Ivarnak,  and  believed  to  be  that 
of  Taia,  the  Queen  of  Amenophis  III.  But  then  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Taia  was  of  Egyptian  blood;  Mariette  thinks  not,  and 
believes  that,  as  her  husband’s  empire  extended  to  Mesopotamia, 
she  might  have  been  Asiatic.  Even  in  the  case  of  Taia,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  character  of  idealisation.  What  w'e  have  is 
simply  the  realistic  representation  of  the  face  of  a  charming 
woman,  who  might  have  been  an  Aspasia.  Can  we  offer  no 
better  explanation  of  this  want  of  creative  or  idealising  power 
in  Egyptian  art  and  Egyptian  religion  than  the  old  one, — 
"  Pauper tina  philosophic,  in  paupertinam  religionem  ducit”? 
The  explanation  may  be  historically  time,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
then,  it  goes  such  a  provokingly  little  way. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

Merry  England,  May,  1883.  (Publishing  Office,  44  Essex  Street, 
Strand.) — This  new  magazine  is,  at  all  events,  well  edited, 
and  the  opening  article,  on  “  The  Young  England  Party,”  by 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  is  extremely  well  written.  He  ignores,  however, 
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the  leading  defect  of  the  Young  England  Party,  that  while  it  adopted 
good  secondary  reforms,  it  opposed  all  those  substantial  primary 
reforms  without  which  the  good  secondary  reforms  would  have  been 
of  no  use.  It  tried  to  feed  the  hungry  masses  on  whipped-cream 
and  tipsy-cake.  The  etching  of  Mr.  Disraeli  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons  is  admirable.  The  little  tale  called  “  Miss  Martha’s  Bag  ” 
is  a  very  skilful  and  touching  one,  and  Mr.  Blackmore’s  quaint 
verses  on  “  The  Blackbird  ”  are  interesting  and  original.  So  are  the 
verses — which  we  extract — on  “  Primrose  Day,”  which  have  a  flavour 
in  them  of  Coventry  Patmore,  though  we  object  to  the  line  “  That 
unappropriated  yet,”  as  the  most  prosy  we  have  seen  in  verse  for 
many  a  day  : — 

“  Primrose  Day. 

Why  dedicate  the  primrose  lowly 
To  this  proud  Pillar  of  the  State  ? 


In  fields  of  asphodel 

His  shadow  flits — we  know  it  well. 

The  amaranth  and  moly 
Beseem  him  wholly. 

A  bolder  dower  and  more  complex 
Will  better  mate  his  mind  ornate. 

His  atflueut  fame, 

Than  this  which,  timorous,  decks 
Onr  April  fields,  and  flecks 
Our  April  forests  with  faint  flame. 

But  even  as  when 

The  Seer  passed  out  of  sight  of  men, 

And  people  cried : 

‘  What  flower  shall  shroud  him  ?’  Nature’s  self  replied 
‘  Take  ye  the  pale  primrose 
That,  unappropriated  yet, 

(With  the  meek  violet — 

Imperial  chosen  1)  blows 
In  his  beloved  woods  at  Hughenden 
So  says  our  England  at  this  hour 
Of  him  who  gave  to  her  his  dower 
Of  strange  romance  and  effort  strong. 

And  purpose  that  outdid  his  power, 

And  service  half-a-centnry  long : 

‘  He  was  not  of  our  clime  nor  race  ; 

The  Orient  owned  his  speech  and  face ; 

His  mind  was  Eastern  as  his  mien 
Yet,  since  he  served  onr  England  thus. 

And  won  the  worship  of  our  Queen, 

Henceforth  we  hold  him  one  of  ns 
In  thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  fame, 

By  linking  our  familiar  flower 
For  ever  with  his  namp.” 

On  the  whole,  this  magazine  promises  to  bo  a  social  success. 


An  Old-Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Yolume  II.  (Cassell  and  Co.) 
— This  second  volume  contains  the  books  from  Deuteronomy  to 
II.  Samuel.  The  first-named  book,  together  with  Joshua,  has  been 
annotated  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  Judges  by  Canon  Farrar,  Kuth 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Sinker,  I.  Samuel  by  CaDon  Spence,  and  II.  Samuel 
by  Professor  Gardiner,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut.  The  work  of  all 
these  contributors,  while  varying  in  character  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  value,  seems  to  be  well  suited  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
“  English  reader  ’’will  get  the  information  he  wants  in  a  convenient 
form.  Difficulties,  too,  are  fairly  met.  Saul’s  ignorance  of  David’s 
person  in  I.  Samuel,  xvii.,  55,  for  instance,  is  well  explained.  We 
notice  a  curious  oversight  in  page  180.  The  age  of  Jacob  at  his 
death  was  147,  not  130  years.  The  latter  number  gives  his  age  when 
he  came  into  Egypt,  and  he  survived  that  event  seventeen  years 
(Gen.  xlvii.,  28). 

Evolution  and  Creation.  By  H.  Boase,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (J.  Leng 
and  Co.)  — The  author  of  this  work  describes  it  as  “  a  thesis  main¬ 
taining  that  the  world  was  not  made  of  matter  by  the  development 
of  one  potency,  but  by  that  of  innumerable  specific  powers.”  Au 
argument  of  this  order  needs  every  aid  that  it  can  gather  from 
directness  of  expression,  clearness  of  thought,  and  mastery  of 
scientific  fact.  Deficiencies  in  these  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  will  prevent  the  majority  of  scientific  readers 
from  considering  the  cogency  of  the  objections  which  Dr.  Boase 
urges  against  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  writer  can  seriously  say,  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (p.  112),  “  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  air  which 
we  breathe  derived  its  oxygen  in  any  considerable  proportion  from 
vegetation,  which  probably  consumes  as  much  and  even  more  than  it 
produces.”  And  again,  “  The  mutual  convertibility  of  natural  forces 
rests  on  unverified  assumptions  ”  (pp.  113  and  227)  ;  or,  “  Ether  is  pure 
matter . a  binary  compound  of  the  physical  powers,  attrac¬ 

tion  and  repulsion”  (pp.  217,  218)  ;  “Are  molecules  and  chemical 
elements  the  same  thmg  ?  I  think  not ;  the  thing  analysed  is  not 
matter,  but  chemical  compound  ;  and  the  products  obtained  are  not 
diverse  kinds  of  matter,  but  those  of  various  elements,  the  constituents 
of  this  compound.”  Scores  of  quotations  of  the  same  character 
might  be  made,  hut  the  four  above  given  may  be  regarded  as  suffi¬ 
cient  and  fair  specimens.  Even  where  Dr.  Boase’s  argument,  though 
it  be  not  new,  is  expressed  with  some  force,  as  in  the  chapter  on 
vitality  (pp.  95-120),  we  fiud  the  old  fable  reproduced  concerning  the 
Theban  mummy  wheat  germinating,  after  having  lain  dormant  for 
ages !  We  wish  we  could  honestly  have  said  some  commendatory 
words  about  the  contents  of  this  well-printed  and  comely  volume,  for 
the  object  with  which  it  has  been  prepared  is  a  worthy  one, — the 
defence  of  revelation.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  irritated  by  the  defects  of  this  book,  after  the  discovery 
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that  its  author  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  so  long  ago 
as  May  11th,  1837. 

Idler  and  Poet.  By  Rossiter  Johnson.  (Osgood  and  Co.,  Boston.) 
— These  verses  are  not  all  bad.  There  is  a  dash  of  imitation  in  them, 
now  of  Longfellow  and  now  of  Praed,  and  the  best  of  them,  “  A 
Rhyme  of  the  Rain,”  has  something  of  Edgar  Poe,  and  just  a  faint 
suggestion  of  Clarence  Mangan  in  it.  The  imitation  is  lively,  and 
some  of  the  conceits  are  amusing.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  met  with  a  more  flagrant  example  of  bad-taste  than  one  piece 
in  this  volume  :  it  is  called  “  An  Indian  Love-song,”  and  it  would  be 
witty,  but  is  simply  coarse  and  repulsive.  There  is  no  humour  in 
such  lines  as, — 

“  And  to  beguile  the  vorage,  if  thou  wilt  come  aboard. 

Till  sunset  fire  the  waters  the  fire-water  sh  ill  be  poured 
or  as, — 

“A  thousand  thongs  from  thy  dear  hide  are  knotted  round  my  soul.” 

The  refrain  of  the  song  is  very  unpleasant 

“  Then  clad  in  noiseless  mocassins  the  feet  of  the  years  shall  fall. 

For  I  will  cherish  the my  love,  till  Time  shall  s  alp  ns  all.” 

Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson’s  little  volume  contains  one  or  two  samples  of 
his  better  mind  and  manner  that  ought  to  have  secured  the 
exclusion  of  this  sample  of  his  worse. 

Judtca  and  her  Rulers.  By  M.  Bramston.  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.) — The  author  of  this  work  explains  that  its 
object  is  “  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  history  of  the  nation  of 
Israel  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
that  by  Titus,  for  the  use  of  such  persons  as  have  not  access  to 
libraries  where  books  containing  the  necessary  information  on  the 
subject  may  be  procured.”  What  that  necessary  information  is 
may,  doubtless,  be  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  intended  absolutely  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  volume  to  the 
unfortunate  persons  alluded  to,  we  regret  that  the  author  has  not 
appended,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  who  may  wish  to  learn, 
a  short  list  of  standard  works  dealing  more  fully  with  various 
portions  of  the  subject.  To  such  works  the  present  book 
might  well  form  a  useful  introduction.  We  believe  that 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  sure,  sooner  or  later  in  life,  to 
rouse  some  interest  in  all  intelligent  people,  and  that  the 
interest  usually  tends  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  as  more 
information  accumulates.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  see  a  book  like  this,  which  presents  a 
general  outline  of  a  most  attractive  section  of  history,  so  planned 
and  equipped  as  to  constitute  the  first  step  in  a  progressive  study. 
Having  said  so  much,  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  the  author  has 
written  a  fairly  adequate  summary  of  the  various  relations  between 
the  Jews  and  those  nations  under  whose  influence  they  successively 
fell.  It  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the 
class  of  readers  in  view,  who,  we  may  infer  from  the  tone  observable 
in  certain  passages,  which  have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  Sunday-school 
class,  are  expected,  as  a  rule,  to  be  young.  If  this  hypothesis  is 
correct,  we  will  not  complain  of  the  somewhat  didactic  manner  occa¬ 
sionally  assumed,  nor  object  too  seriously  to  the  avowedly  imaginary 
pictures  which  embellish  the  chapters  from  time  to  time.  The  style 
has,  at  least,  the  virtue  of  simplicity,  and  the  strong  good-sense  of 
sundry  incidental  remarks,  the  clear  recognition  of  the  complexity 
and  contradiction  in  human  character,  and  the  excellent  use  made  of 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  deserve  full  credit.  These  merits  go  far  to 
redeem  the  occasional  tendency  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  preacher, 
and  will  certainly  give  the  book  a  higher  value  than  could  have 
belonged  to  a  mere  compilation  of  facts. 

Rienzi  :  an  Aesthetic  and  Historical  Poem.  By  T.  Stanley  Rogers’ 
B.A.,  LL.B.  (Ponsonby,  Dublin;  Pearce,  Southport.) — “Among the 
most  vicious  effects  of  the  modern  crusade  against  those  forms  of 
faith  and  aspiration  which  have  hitherto  preserved  in  varying  degrees 
of  development  the  co-operation  of  individuality  with  society,  may  be 
observed  an  increasing  tendency  towards  limitations  of  individuality 
by  the  intolerance  of  majorities,”  &c.  When  the  reader  has  mastered 
“.The  Argument,”  he  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  inflated  with  self- 
complacency  to  go  on  with  the  poem.  It  will  not  reward  him. 

Coming  ;  or,  the  Golden  Tear.  A  Tale.  By  Selina  Gaye.  (Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday.) — This  is  a  story  of  German  religions 
life,  very  enthusiastic  and  speculative;  full  of  yearning  for  the 
Millennium,  and  hopes  of  “the  brightness  of  His  Coming, ”  who  has 
tarried  long.  There  is  some  good  writing  in  it,  but  the  story,  as  a 
whole,  is,  we  should  think,  much  over  the  heads  of  the  young  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  its  readers. 

The  Causation  of  Sleep.  By  J.  Cappie,  M.D.  Second  Edition. 
(James  Thin.) — It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  do  adequate 
justice  to  Dr.  Cappie’s  argument  in  a  brief  notice.  But  we  may 
commend  his  clearly  written  essay  on  the  causation  of  sleep  to  those 
of  our  readeis  who  are  interested  in  this  difficult  but  interesting 
subject.  The  essay  before  us  was  published  in  a  different  and  less 
perfect  form  long  ago,  but  the  present  book  is  almost  a  new  work,  so 
largely  has  it  been  augmented  and  altered.  We  do  not  venture  to 


pronounce  in  favour  of  Dr.  Cappie’s  views  as  to  the  balance  of  the 
distribution  of  blood  within  the  cranium  (rather  than  an  alteration  in 
its  amount)  corresponding  to  the  sleeping  and  waking  states,  but  his 
statements  are  worthy  of  attentive  study.  An  exquisite  chromo- 
lithograph  represents  the  circulation  in  the  comatose  and  in  the 
waking  retina. 

A  Study  ;  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  of  Alfred  Tennyson’s 
Poem,  “  The  Princess.”  By  S.  E.  Dawson.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
— Very  critical,  highly  explanatory,  rather  pompous,  and  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  “  The  Princess  ”  is  not  a  mystery,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
displayed  the  great  charm  of  lucidity  to  peculiar  advantage  in  that 
work.  The  loving  labour  of  these  explainers  of  the  meaning  of  the 
men  who  of  all  others  explain  themselves  best,  is  a  ridiculously  appo¬ 
site  realisation  of  the  French  proverb  that  tells  us  how  needless  it 
is  enf oncer  une  porte  ouverte. 

The  Little  Princess.  From  the  German  of  E.  Marlitt.  Translated 
by  Blanche  E.  Slade.  (Remington  and  Co.) — Without  feeling  that 
The  Little  Princess  possesses  any  extraordinary  merit,  we  must  most 
sincerely  condole  with  her  author  on  the  singularly  clumsy  dress  in 
which  she  has  been  presented  to  the  English  public.  A  great  many 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  merest  smattering  of  a  foreign  language 
entitles  them  to  translate  books  out  of  it,  but  at  least  such  people 
generally  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  own  tongue.  Miss  Slade 
apparently  has  not,  and  the  result  is  much  more  curious  than  agree¬ 
able.  The  story  she  has  tried  to  translate  is  one  which,  with  certain 
variations  of  time  and  place,  has  been  told  over  and  over  again. 
There  is  a  young  girl  brought  up  in  the  country,  a  gentleman  of 
middle-age  who  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first-sight,  an  absent- 
minded  father  ;  various  persons  who  draw  the  girl  into  difficulties, 
from  which  her  elderly  lover  rescues  her,  and  a  faithful  old  servant 
to  whom  she  flies,  in  order  to  be  brought  back  by  the  said  lover.  But 
this  particular  heroine  is  so  very  wild  and  childish,  that  she  evidently 
ought  to  have  been  seven,  instead  of  seventeen  ;  and  it  passes  even 
the  most  indulgent  novel-reader’s  powers  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Claudius’s  “  large,  blue,  fiery  eyes  ”  could  have  seen  anything  at¬ 
tractive  in  her.  In  fact,  “it  is  incredulous,”  as  one  of  the  characters 
pertinently  remarks  ;  and  after  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  that 
“she  contemptibly  pushed  aside  some  fine,  embroidered  sheets,”  and 
did  a  great  many  other  odd  things.  There  is  one  word,  apparently 
a  favourite  with  Miss  Slade,  her  authority  for  which  we  should  like 
to  know, — it  is  “  scrouched.”  “  The  bolt  scrouched  as  it  was 
pushed  ;”  “  the  gravel  scrouched.”  She  ought  also  to  explain  what 
she  means  by  “  the  game  of  La  Grasse,”  which  does  not  quite  suggest 
the  same  idea  as  “  the  game  of  La  Grace  ;”  why  she  chooses  to  say 
“  Frankish,”  instead  of  “  French  ;”  and  why,  when  Mr.  Claudius  has 
just  shown  some  acquaintance  with  horses,  he  should  be  said  to  have 
“a  knowledge  of  cavalier  manners.” 

Nights  at  the  Play.  By  Dutton  Cook.  2  vols.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.) — Mr.  Dutton  Cook  has  collected  in  these  volumes  some 
hundred  and  fifty  theatrical  criticisms,  contributed  during  the  years 
1867-1881  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  World.  No  man  has  a 
higher  reputation  as  a  dramatic  critic;  he  is  above  the  suspicion  of 
partiality,  a  failing  which  is  probably  at  least  as  common  among  the 
critics  of  the  drama  as  among  the  critics  of  literature,  and  he  has 
unrivalled  qualifications  in  his  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  English 
Stage  and  his  familiarity  with  the  present.  The  two  volumes  contain 
a  record  of  the  best  things  that  have  been  seen  in  the  London 
theatres  during,  we  may  say  with  fair  approach  to  accuracy,  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  present  generation  will  find  in  them  not  only  a 
vivid  and  agreeable  refreshment  of  their  own  recollections,  but  a  store 
of  sensible  criticism  ;  to  generations  to  come  they  will  be  an  invaluable 
store-house  of  information.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  theatrical 
history  which  he  relates  will  seem  to  those  generations  to  contain 
events  not  less  important  than  those  which  Hazlitt  commemorated, 
“  the  advent  of  Edmund  Kean  and  the  triumphs  of  Miss  O’Neill.” 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  performances  criticised  by  Mr. 
Cook,  we  find  sixteen  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  half  of  them  being 
tragedies  and  half  comedies.  Othello  and  Hamlet  occur  three  times 
in  the  table  of  contents,  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  Richard  III.  twice. 

The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Hobart,. 
LL.D.  (Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co.) — -This  elaborate  treatise  discusses 
with  much  learning  and  acumen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
position  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  that  the  writer  was  a 
medical  man.  Dr.  Hobart  cites  the  usage  of  medical  words  in 
narratives  and  descriptions  which  do  not  deal  with  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  disease.  He  shows  how  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  and  the  Acts  imported  medical  language  into  accounts  in  which 
other  New-Testament  writers  did  not  use  it.  The  references  to  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Aretaeus,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides  are  very  full. 
A  good  index  and  a  critical  table  of  contents  add  largely  to  the  value 
of  the  work,  which  is,  moreover,  carefully  printed.  Dr.  Hobart’s 
treatise  is  published  in  the  Dublin  University  Press  Series. 
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BIRTH. 

Balfour. — At  Mount  Alyn,  Rossett,  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Balfour,  Esq.,  of  a  Son. 

DEATH. 

Agnew. — On  the  21st  inst.,  at  Fairhope,  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  Thomas  Agnew, 
aged  55  years. 
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SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
"knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience/’ 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
■selection  generally  employed  by  the  me^e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
"the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe-sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  : — “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  nnd  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq..  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon ;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Easton  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
-excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
•others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great. measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 
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Isaiah  of  Jerusalem.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Shall  we  Retain  the  Marines  ?  By  General  Schomberg,  C.B. 
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The  Past  and  Future  of  Cambridge  University.  By  G.  W.  Hemming,  Q.C. 
The  Subjective  Difficulties  in  Religion.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

A  Glimpse  into  the  Art  of  Singing.  By  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes. 

The  Law  a  Respecter  of  Persons.  By  Dr.  Charles  Cameron,  M.P. 

France  and  China.  By  D.  C.  Boulger. 

Social  Reform.  By  Samuel  Smith,  M.P. 
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ACROSS  CHRYSE: 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  through  the 
SOUTH  CHINA  BORDER  LANDS, 

FROM  CANTON  TO  MANDALAY. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

Executive  Engineer,  Indian  Public  Works,  F.R.G.S.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E. 
With  Two  Original  Maps,  and  about  300  Illustrations,  mostly 
from  Original  Photographs  and  Sketches. 

Iu  2  vo's.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £2  2s.  [Now  ready. 

Extract  from  a  long  Review  in  the  TIMES,  April  23rd,  1883. 

<c  Across  ChrysA— No  book  could  possibly  appear  more  opportunely  than  these 
interesting  volnmes,  in  which  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  describes  his  remarkable 
journey  from  Canton  to  Mandalay.  The  question  of  direct  land  communication 
between  India  and  China  is  one  to  which  the  Governments  of  neither  of  those 
countries  can  feel  indifference,  and  the  natural  progress  of  events  will  be  indubit¬ 
ably  hastened  by  the  action  of  the  French  in  Annam  . Mr.  Colquhoun’s  volumes 

would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge  at  any  time ;  they 
are  doubly  welcome,  coming  as  they  do  at  a  crisis  iu  the  affairs  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula.  We  think  that  his  experiences  and  observations,  which  he  has 
placed  before  the  reader  in  such  a  clear  and  pleasant  form,  will  not  fail  to  bring 
home  to  the  dullest  and  most  apathetic  mind  the  fact  that  the  route  advocated  by 
him  will  before  very  long  be  one  of  the  principal  highways  of  commerce,  and  that 
these  border  lands  of  tv  o  great  empires  are  destined  to  become  at  no  distant  date 
the  scene  of  a  most  active  and  not  less  useful  or  remunerative  trade.  Mr. 
Colquhonn’s  narrative  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  it  is  needless  to  bespeak  for  it  the 

attention  it  will  readily  command  . There  will  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject 

of  the  service  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  rendered  by  h  s  journey  and  by  these  volumes 
towards  the  increase  of  English  trade.  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  the 

closest  attention  by  the  Government  of  Iudia . In  *  Across  Chrys5  ’  the  public 

will  find  solid  stores  of  information  about  one  of  the  most  promising  outlets  for 
our  future  trade  that  we  can  see  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  which  lend  a  special  character  to  the  volumes,  as  throwing  quite  a  new 
light  on  the  varied  features  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of  China,  claim  a 
closing  word  of  notice  and  commendation.” 

From  Leiding  Article  in  the  DAILY  NEWS,  April  25th. 

“  Under  the  quaint  title,  ‘  Across  Chryse.’  Mr.  Colquhoun  presents  the  public, 
through  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  with  a  welcome  narrative  of  his  bold  and 
enterprising  journey  from  Canton  across  China  to  Mandalay  in  Burmah.” 


The  HIGH  ALPS  in  WINTER;  or,  Mountaineering  in 

Search  of  Health.  By  Mrs.  Fred  Burnaby.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  2  Mapi  and 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  cloth,  extra 
gilt,  price  14s.  [Almost  ready. 

FREDERICK  the  GREAT  and  MARIA  THERESA.  From 

hitherto  Unpublished  Documents,  1740-1742.  By  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Mem- 
ber  of  the  French  Academy,  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 

_  [Ready  May  1st. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.,  K.T. 
Part  1a  (being  the  first  half  of  Part  1),  now  ready. 

The  ORNAMENTAL  ARTS  of  JAPAN.  Hlustrated  with 

about  100  Plates,  74  of  which  will  be  in  Colours  and  Gol  1,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  Autotype  and  Photogravure  Reproductions  from  the  most  beautiful 
Originals,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  General  and  Descriptive  Text.  By 
George  Ashdown  Audsley,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  &c. 

Conditions  of  Publication. — The  Work,  forming  Two  Handsome  Folio 
Volumes,  will  be  issued  in  Four  Parts,  enclosed  in  Portfolios,  at  intervals  of  about 
six  months,  the  First  Half  Part  is  now  ready.  The  Stones  will  be  destroyed  three 
months  after  the  issue  of  each  Part. 

Supplied  only  to  Subscribers  to  the  Complete  Work, 
at  the  following  prices  during  publication 
ARTIST'S  PROOF  COPIES,  printed  on  finest  Japanese  paper,  numbered  and 
signed  by  the  Author.  Only  Fifty  Copies  Printed  for  Sale.  £21. 

All  the  above  Artist’s  Proof  Copies  have  been  subscribed  for. 
GENERAL  COPIES,  printed  on  finest  plate  paper,  in  portfolio.  £14  14s. 
NOTE. — On  the  issue  of  the  concluding  Part,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  £16  16s. 
***  Intending  Subscribers  should  secure  Copies  without  delay. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Just  ready. 

The  LITERARY  WORKS  of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI, 

Containing  all  his  Writings  on  Painting  (“  Libro  Della  Pittnra”),  Sculpture 
and  Architecture,  his  Observations  on  Geography,  Geology,  and  Astronomy, 
Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Wri'ings,  his  Letters,  and  Miscellaneous 
Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporaries,  on  Literature,  &c.  Now 
Published  for  the  first  time  from  the  Forty-two  Autograph  Manuscripts  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Public  Libraries  of  London  and  Milan,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
wTndsor,  and  other  Private  Libraries  in  England,  Paris,  and  Italy.  By  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  Ph.Dr.  2  vols.  in  imperial  8vo,  containing  220  Original  Draw¬ 
ings  iu  Photo-Engravings  (Process  Dnjardin  of  Paris),  and  about  450  other 
Fac-simile  Illustrations.  Price  8  guineas  to  Subscribers  before  publication 
day,  probably  May  15,  when  the  price  will  be  raised  to  £12  12s. 

»„*  Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers,  or  by  the  Publishers. 


Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  permission. 

SANDRINGHAM,  PAST  and  PRESENT.  With  some 

Historic  Memorials  of  the  Norfolk  Coast.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones.  Crown 
8vo,  320  pages,  with  8  Illustrations,  8s  6d.  [Now  ready. 

SINNERS  and  SAINTS;  a  Tour  across  the  States  and 

Round  Them,  with  Three  Months  among  the  Mormons.  By  Phil  Robinson, 
Author  of  “In  my  Indian  Garden,"  “Noah’s  Ark,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  10s  6d.  [Nmo  ready. 

RAMBLA— SPAIN.  An  Account  of  a  Recent  Trip  Across 

Spain.  By  the  Author  of  “  Other  Countries."  [Nearly  reudy. 

NEW  VOLUMES  in  LOW’S  SERIES  of  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

TWO  on  a  TOWER.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s. 

WEIGHED  and  WANTING.  By  George  MacDonald. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  _  [Nearly  ready. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIYINGTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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Barlow  (G.),  An  Actor’s Reminiscences,  and  other  Poems, cr  8vo  (Remington) 

Bird  (J.),  The  Golden  Chersonese,  cr  8vo  . (J-  Murray) 

Bronte  (E.),  by  A.  M.  F.  Robinson,  cr8vo  . (W.  H.  Alien  &  Co.) 

Brooks  (8.),  Wit  and  Humour  from  Punch,  12mo . . (Bradbury) 

Buckland  (F.),  The  Log  Book  of  a  Naturalist,  cr  8vo . (Chapman  &  Hall) 

Burns  (R.),  Poems,  Blaekfriars  Edition,  cr  8vo  . jge( 

Carr  (J.  C.),  Art  in  Proviucal  France,  cr  8vo  . . (Routledge) 

Carter  (T.  T.),  The  Life  of  Grace,  cr  8vo .  (Masters) 

Colomb  (Colonel),  For  King  and  Kent,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  .  (Remington) 

Colquhoun  (A.  R  ),  Across  Cbryse,  2  vols.  8vo... . Is-  W 

Croker  (B.  M.),  Pretty  Miss  Neville,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . A*?*  i 

Eighteen  Mouths'  Imprisonment,  cr  8vo . . . .AKouwedge) 

Fenton  (H.  .1,  H.),  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis,  4to  ...(Camb.  Umv.  Press 

Feret,  (E.),  Bordeaux  and  its  Wines,  or  8vo  . 

Fleming  (G.),  The  Mirage,  cr  8vo . - . -(Macnidlaii) 

Graham  (W.),  Two  Fancies,  and  other  Poems  . ,(C.  K.  Paul  &  uo. 

Hallilay  (R.),  Tile  Law  and  Practice  of  Conveyancing,  cr  8vo  ...  (H.  Cox) 

Hardy  (T.),  Two  on  a  Tower,  cr  8vo  . ;••••••••••.  •;  -I8-  .  IT, 

Harris  (S.  S.),  The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Civil  Society  .  ^(Nisbct) 

Hayes  (M.  A.),  Indian  Racing  Reminiscences,  cr  8vo . ...  (Thacker) 

Hennessey  (J.  P.),  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Ireland,  Svo  ,.(C.  K.  Paul  &  Co  ) 
Jeffcott  (W.  T.).  The  German  Newspaper  Reader  .  ..  ,  (Hacnette) 

Keeping  (W.),  Fossils,  &c.,  of  Upware  and  Bnckhill, 8vo  (Camb.  Umv.  Press) 
Knollys  (W.),  Gallant  Deeds  of  Our  Heroes,  cr  8vo . ^TDean) 

Lumby  ( J.  R  ),  More’s  History  of  King  Richard  III . (Camb.  Umv.  Press) 

Masters  (M.T.),  Plant  Life,  Ac.,  cr8vo  . (Bradbury) 

McAlpine,  Botanical  Atlas,  4to . liT  Tr 

Oldenberg  (H.),  The  Vinaya  Pitakam,  Vol.  o,  8vo  . (Williams  &  Norgate) 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Carita,  cr  8vo .  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Oo.) 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Within  the  Precincts,  cr  8vo  . (smith.  Elder,  A  Co.) 

Pindar,  Nemteau  and  Isthmian  Odes,  cr  8vo . (Camb.  Umv.  Press) 

Pusey  (E.  B.),  Ohristns  Consolator,  cr  8vo . ••••  ••  .  .  I  Masters) 

Rendall  (F.),  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Greek  and  English,  cr  8vo  (Macmillan) 
Robson  (J.),  The  Bible,  its  Revelation,  Ac.,  cr  8vo...  (Hodder  A  Stoughton) 

Sherlock  (F.),  Shakespeare  on  Temperance,  cr  8vo . (Hodder  A  Stoughton) 

Smith  (W.  C.),  North-country  Folk,  cr  8vo . . .(Sinrokm) 

Veley  (M  ),  For  Percival,  cr  Svo  . . . . (Smith,  Elder,  &Oo.) 

Wheatley  (H.  B  ),  Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver,  8vo . (S.  Low  A  Co.  ) 

Wheatley  (H.  B.),  Art  Work  in  Porcelain,  Svo . US.  Low  A  Go.) 

Whiteway  (A.  R.),  Hints  to  Solicitors,  cr  8»o  . (Stevens  A  Sons) 

Wilberfarce  (S.),  Life  of,  by  Ashwell,  Yol.  I.,  Svo . . (Murray) 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


ON  BLUE  WATER:  a  Narrative  of  Sport  and 

Ailventure  in  the  Modern  Merchant  Service.  By  John  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“Six  Months  in  Mecoah,”  “My  Journey  to  Medinah,”  &e.  Demy  8vo. 

[Shortly. 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  New 

and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  63. 

ANCHOR-WATCH  YARNS.  By  Edmund  Downey. 

2  vols. 

“  Deeply  interesting.  There  is  a  flavour  of  the  sea  about  them— a  breath  of  the 
salt-ladeu  wind,  and  the  dash  of  the  spray-lopped  wave.  They  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.’’ — Scotsman.  _ 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.  By  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  “  Proper  Pride.”  3  vols. 

The  NEW  MISTRESS.  By  a  Popular  Novelist. 

3  vols. 

“Bright,  fresh,  humorous,  and  graphic.” — Society. 

LOVE’S  EMPIRE.  A  New  Romance.  By  a  New 

Writer.  3  vols. 

“  Clever  and  peculiar.” — Modern  Society. 

EBERHARD  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Rathspeck.  By 

Katherine  Clive,  Author  of  “  In  Spite  of  Fate.”  3  vols. 

“A  simple  story,  naturally  told.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR :  a  Brittany  Story.  By 

Austin  Clare.  3  vols. 

“  The  story  is  well  told  and  very  interesting.** — Standard . 

A  KNAVE  and  a  POOL.  By  Jessie  Krikorian, 

Author  of  “Spoken  in  Anger,”  Ac,  3  vols. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


J^ORTH 


EASTEEN 

SCHOOL. 


COUNTY 


HEAD  MASTER.— The  Governors  of  this  School, 
constituted  under  a  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners,  are  prepared  to  appoint  a  HEAD 
MASTER,  who  will  be  required  in  the  first  instance 
to  take  charge  of  a  Temporary  School  for  50  boarders 
at  a  remuneration  of  nut  less  than  £300  per  annum, 
with  resilience.  The  Governors  are  about  to  build 
their  Permanent  School  at  Barnardcastle  for  350  boys, 
which  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupation  within 
two  years ;  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  School 
is  full,  the  income  of  the  Head  Master  will  be  about 
£800  per  annum,  with  house.  The  Scheme  provides 
that  the  Head  Master  shall  be  a  Graduate  of  some 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Rev.  Professor  PEARCE,  The  College,  Durham,  on 
or  before  May  16th. 

A  Copy  of  the  Scheme,  price  7d,  po-t  free,  may  be 
had  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  R.  T. 
RICHARDSON,  Esq.,  Barnardcastle. 

Burton”  on  -  trent  united 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
INSPECTOR  and  EXAMINER  of  SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 

The  above  Board  in-  quires  the  services  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  as  INSPECTOR  and  EXAMINER  of  its 
SCHOOLS.  There  are  27  Departments,  with  a 
School  Roll  of  about  7.500.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  h  e  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  particulars  as  to  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  undersigned.  A  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  working  of  Elementary  Schools  is 
essential,  and  a  Candidate  being  in  addition  a 
Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  would  be  a 
recommendation.  Salary,  £250  per  annum,  payable 
monthly.— Applications,  statiug  -age,  qualifications, 
and  previous  experience,  accompanied  by  original 
testimonials,  copies  of  reports,  parchments,  Ac. ,  to 
reach  the  undersigned  by  May  18tli  next.  Canvassing 
the  Members  of  the  Board  will  be  deemed  a  dis¬ 
qualification.  By  order, 

W.  N.  GRAHAM,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
School  Board  Offices,  Bnrton-on-Trent, 

April  24th,  1883. 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— PEE- 

LIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  M.B.  EXAMINA¬ 
TION.— INSTRUCTION  is  given  in  all  the  Subjects 
of  the  above  Examination  at  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  by 
Special  Classes,  during  the  ensuing  Summer  Session. 
The  Classes  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the 
DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E. _ 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24th.— For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

ED  U  C  A  T I  O  N  —  A  Lady  wishes 

stronglv  to  recommend  Mdlle.  FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  106  Lansdown  Place, 
Brighton.  She  can  speak  most  highly  of  Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s  good  influence  on  the  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  her  pupils.  Mdlle.  Fritsch  is  assisted  by 
Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  by 
Professors,  and  is  herself  an  excellent  linguist  and 
musician.  Further  references  to  parents  of  former 
pupils.— Address,  “C.  W.  S.,“  2  8t.  Paul’s  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


J£ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

Heal  Master,  R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  First-grade  School,  preparing  boys  for  the 
Universities,  and  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil- 
Service  Examinations.  Junior  boys  prepared  for  the 
older  Public  Schools. 

Spacious  and  airy  buildings,  healthy  situation, 
facing  Dartmoor  ;  fives  courts,  gymnasium,  and  car¬ 
penter’s  shop  ;  extensive  playground. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  FRIDAY,  MAY  4th.— For 
farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 

E DUCATION  at  FRANKFORT-on- 

MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESCUE,  Master  in  the 
Kealgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  mercantile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Bedhill,  Surrey.  _ 

BOARD  ami  RESIDENCE  in  a 
MODERN  and  SPACIOUS  FARMHOUSE, 
situated  iu  a  healthy  locality  near  the  Sea,  three 
hours  from  Lond  n,  for  a  permanency,  or  otherwise. 
Terms,  £2  10s  per  week.  References  exchanged. — 
Address  RUSTICUS,  Glyde’s  Library,  Ipswich. 

TYADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLAR- 

IV  SHIPS.— An  ELBCTIO  N  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 
SHLPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14  on  January  1st,  1883. — - 
For  furthor  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon.  _ _ 

POSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM¬ 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age,  Juniors, 
14) ;  Seniors,  15).  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe- 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

CIT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

io  COMPANY.  LIMITED,  St.  LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL,  St.  ANDREWS,  N.B.— Head  Mistress, 
Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.— This  Sohool  provides  for  the  Daughters 
of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  education,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  House  Girls  received  from  the  age  of  nine. 
NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  MAY  9th. 

AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

•  College,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS,  under 
Fourteen,  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &e.  Country 
house  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from 
any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen 
Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— Apply  to  A. 
M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 

"f^ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

A  Number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 
from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  HEAD  MASTER. 

HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  Shepperton,  near  London. 
HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and 
C.C.C.,  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A. 
(Clifton  and  C.C.O  ,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Sedbereh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  Terms,  £126.— For  prospectus  and  refer- 
ences,  apply  to  H.  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  Esq., 
Halliford,  Middlesex. 

SUMMER  TERM,  May  4tb  to  August  1st. 


Royal  agricultural 

COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charteb,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  Ac. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500- 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  op  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beaob,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingecote,  C.B.,  M.P, 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22nd. 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  NEXT  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMINATION 
for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  com¬ 
mence  on  MONDAY,  tlie  18th  of  June,  1883. — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Examination  at  the  University,  Provincial 
Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwith  ;  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham  ; 
University  College,  Bristol ;  the  Ladies’  College, 
Cheltenham  (for  Ladies’  only) ;  St.  Gregory’s  College* 
Downside ;  New  College,  Eastbourne ;  the  Literary 
Institute,  Edinburgh;  the  Royal  Medical  College, 
Epsom;  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds;  University 
College,  Liverpool;  the  Owens  College,  Manchester; 
the  School  of  Soience  and  Art,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Firth  College,  Sheffield  ;  Stonyhurst  College ;  and  St. 
Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar  (University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.),  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A., 
April  26th,  1883.  Registrar. 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEAD  MASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  E8TA- 
BL1SHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospeotus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. _ 

ILFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables.— Address,  the  MANAGER. 
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THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 


The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  SOCIETY  for 
the  SUPPRESSION  of  the  OPIUM  TRADE  will 
<O.V.),be  held  in  EXETER  HALL,  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  May  2nd,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WHITWELL  PEASE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  will 
preside. 

Speakers. 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Samuel  Smith,  Esq  , 
M.P.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Wilberforce,  the  Rev.  J. 
Hudson  Taylor,  David  Ma  laren,  Esq. 


A RTISTS’  GENERAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  for  the 
Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  aud 
Orphans. 

Tlie  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in 
WILLIS’S  ROOMS,  on  SATURDAY,  May  19th,  at 
6  o’clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  STAFFORD  H.  NORTHCOTE, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  CHAIR. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfnlly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by — 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  21  Old  Bond  Street, 
W. 

Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 


IJOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

A  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN 
on  MONDAY,  APRIL  30th.  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From 
10  till  6.  Admittance,  Is.  Catalogue,  la. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


INSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 

WATER-COLOURS,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN  in 
their  NEW  GALLERIES  on  MONDAY,  April  30th. 

H.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 


Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

Fisheries  exhibition 

•will  be  opened  by  her  Most  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  theQUKKN,  on  SATURDAY,  the  12th  of 
May,  atthe  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS, 
South  Kensington,  London. 


SEA  and  FRESH  WATER  FISHING  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES.  Aquaria,  Fish  Culture,  Fishing  Boats, 
Machinery  iu  motion,  Diving,  Models,  Complete  Fish¬ 
ing  Apparatus, 

LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Representative  Collections,  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  the  Uuited 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  Chili,  China,  Greece, 
Holland,  Japan,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
other  countries.  Also  from  India,  Canada,  Newfound¬ 
land,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 

Fish  Market ;  Fish  Dinners,  and  How  to  Cook 
Them,  under  the  Management  of  the  National  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Cookery. 

Lifeboats  and  Life-Saving  Apparatus. 

Lighted  by  Electricity  on  Special  Evenings,  and 
open  till  10  p.m. 

A  Military  Band  will  perform  twice  daily. 

ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILLING,  on  every  week-day, 
except  Wednesday,  when  admission  will  be  2s  6  1. 

Season  Tickets,  Two  Guineas  each  (available  for  the 
■w&ole  term  of  the  Exhibition,  and  for  the  opening  and 
closing  ceremonies  in  connection  therewith),  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  offices  of  the  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  ;  the  City  offioe,  27  Great  Win¬ 
chester  Street,  E.C. ;  the  Railway  Book  Stalls,  aud 
the  Libraries. 


A 


YOUNG  FRENCH  LADY,  highly 

recommended,  wishes  to  ENTER  a  FAMILY 


resident  in  London.  Is  willing  to  give  two  or  three 
hours’  daily  tuition  in  French,  in  exchange  for  board. 
— Address,  “  M.  G..,”  care  of  Rev.  R.  P.  PELLY, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 


AN  AUSTRIAN  GENTLEMAN, 

age  37,  Dr.  Ph.  of  the  Universities  of 
Wurzburg,  Zurich,  and  Vienna,  who  has  had  10  years 
experience  in  advanced  teaching,  and  who  has  just 
completed  the  education  of  a  young  Austrian  Noble¬ 
man  of  the  highest  rank,  is  prepared  to  receive  into 
his  house  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  TWO  or  THREE 
YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  who  may  desire 
to  finish  their  studies  abroad  under  bis  ca»e.  His 
Wife,  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in  England,  will 
undertake  that  the  arrangements  of  the  home  shall 
be  in  all  respects  suitable.  Terms,  from  £200  (accord¬ 
ing  to  requirements),  for  12  months’  residence.  The 
highest  references. — Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  P. 
H.  HOLT,  Croxteth  Gate,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge 

SANDHURST  and  WOOLWICH,  &c  — Pro- 
paration  for  all  Competitive  Examinations  by  TWO 
OXFORD  HONOURMEN  (Classical  and  Mathe¬ 
matical),  with  Experienced  Staff,  at  6  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi.— For  prospectus,  write  “  M.  A.” 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  po-t  free, 
©n  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  it  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  PaU  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY 

JL  COLLEGE,  Limited,  near  Ryde. 

Visitor — The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of 
WINCHESTER. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
McDdUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Wight)/ 
Vice-Chairman — Lieutenant-General  Sir  HENRY 
DALY,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Head  Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New' 
College,  Oxon. 

The  College  stands  in  a  beautiful  old  park  of  21 
acres,  with  a  large  and  well-fitted  Gymnasium,  Fives 
Courts,  and  good  Sea-bathin  r,  and  enjo.ys  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Southern  Climate.  Classical  and 
Modern  Departments. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  MAY  3rd- 
Boarders  to  return  on  the  2nd. 

For  Prospectuses  and  particulars  as  to  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  apply  to  the  Head  Master  ;  or  to 
the  Secretary,  W.  HAMMOND  RIDDF/TT,  Ryde. 


T“ 


DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 

TORS'  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 


Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq. 


A.  H.  Dyke  Aclanl,  Esq. 
Hon.  Edward  Mujori- 
banks,  M.P. 


Hon.  Secretary— Miss  Kart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 
N.W. 

Tlie  Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  the  best  class  iu  Hou-e  Paint¬ 
ing,  Artistic  Decoration,  Paper  Hangings,  Furniture. 
Upholstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All 
work  done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most 
thorough  character  ;  and  one  of  the  managers  being 
an  accomplished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of 
its  aims  to  promote  the  truest  artistic  principles. 
Every  workman  having  a  direct  interest  iu  the 
business,  orders  entrusted  will  be  carried  out 
economically  and  well. — Applications  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  W.  Seakle. 


mHE  HAMMOND  ELECTRIC 

JL  LIGHT  and  POWER  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
(Limited). 

Head  Office — 110  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Branch  Agencies  : — Leeds,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Chesterfield,  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  Eastbourne. 
The  above  Company  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
LIGHTING  of  PRIVATE  HOUSES,  Theatres, 
Restaurants,  Public  Buildings,  Factories,  Steamships, 
Towns,  &c.,  in  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  manner. 

As  the  Company  possesses  a  large  and  carefully 
trained  staff  (see  Note),  contracts  are  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  expedition. 

Estim  ites  will  be  giveD,  and  an  opportunity  afforde  1 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Company's  actual  work  in 
private  houses,  factories,  &c.,  on  application  to 
110  Cannon  St.,  E.C.  P.  A.  LATHAM,  Secretary. 
Note. — There  will  be  a  few  vacancies  in  September 
next  iu  the  “Hammond"  Company  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  College  (2  Red  Liou  Square,  W.C.).  It  is 
desirable  that  early  application  eh:-ul  i  be  madi  by 
intending  students  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
as  above. 


rn  HE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  17S2. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


A\7ILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

T  T  FIRST  SALE  of 

gURPLUS  STOCK. 

Furnishing  ironmongery 

and 

G1 ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNITURE, 
r  at 

TEN  to  50  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT, 

DURING  APRIL. 

The  Articles  include  : 

Fenders,  Stoves,  Chimney  pieces,  Lamps,  Gasaliers, 
Coal  Boxes  and  Scoops,  Candelabra,  Clocks,  Bedsteads, 
Cabinet  and  General  House  Furniture,  Dining-room 
Furniture,  Drawing-room  Furniture,  Glass,  and  Elec¬ 
tro-silver  Plate. 

China  Dinner  and  Dessert  Services. 

Five  o’clock  Tea  Sets,  &c.  Porcelain  Toilet  Sets. 

A  variety  of  other  articles  in  the  Furnishing 
Department  will  be  offered  at  similar  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and 
1  to  4  Newman  Street,  London,  W. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession,  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  sUck  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  aud  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


BONUS  RESULTS. 


J  ONDON  and  LANCASHIRE  LIFE 

JLi  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office — 66  and  67  Cobuhill,  London,  E.C. 

BONUSES  ou  POLICIES. 

FITE  TEARS’  DURATION. 

Ago,  30,  equivalent  to  245  per  cent,  of  the  Annual 
Premium,  and  to  49  percent,  of  the  Premiums  received 
during  the  Quinquennium. 

TEN  YEARS’  DURATION. 

Age,  40,  equivalent  to  267  per  cent,  of  tine  Annual 
Premium,  and  to  54  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  received 
during  the  Quinquennium. 

New  Business  for  1882 1,3.50  Policies,  assuring 
£533,210.  W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  Manager.  ° 

THE  FIRE  INSURANCE 

i  ASSOCIATION  (Limited). 

Head  Office — 66  and  67  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Net  Premiums  for  . £224,472 

Losses  paid  and  outstanding  .  144,422 

Total  Funds  in  hand  after  Payment  of  Divi¬ 


dend . . .  £283,572 

Capital  uncaUed  . .  800,000 


Total  Security  offered  by  the  Association .  1,083,572 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 

SAUN  FIRE  ancf  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cros3, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Establishe  1  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


A 


CC  ID  ENTS!—  64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 


Wise  Meu  Injure  against  their  Cost ! 


ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aeainst  by  tho 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 61  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

IJIRKBECK  BAN  K.— 

y  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


^VESTMENT 


ASSURANCE. 


Policy-holders  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of 
SCOTLAND  in  Class  B  obtain  all  the  Advantages 
of  an  ordinary  Life  Assurance,  combined  with 
a  most  Profitable  Investment. 


Claims  Paid  and  Bonuses,  upwards  of  Four  Millions. 

v  IMMEDIATE  ASSURERS 
Will  secure  a  Year’s  Bonus  more  than  later  Entrants. 


London— 5  LOMBA.RD  ST.,  and  123  PALL  MALL. 
Edinburgh — 82  PRINCES  STREET. _ 

Q  H  IPPIN  G  INVESTMENT.  — 

)i/5  Limited  L  ability.— Some  £10  Share?,  at  par, 
in  a  new  Cargo  Steamer,  under  experienced  manage¬ 
ment,  can  beobtaiced  by  prompt  application.  Divi¬ 
dends  at  the  rate  of  17  to  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
have,  during  several  years  past,  been  paid  to  share¬ 
holders  in  similar  steamers  under  the  same 
managers,  who  are  now  increasing  their  fleet.  Every 
facility  given  to  intending  investors  for  thorough 
investigation  and  enquiry.— Address,  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY,  care  of  Messrs.  Deacon,  154  Leadenhall 
Street,  London. 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1337. 

Paid-in)  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank's 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies, 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  termg 
which  m.iy  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.O. 
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KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OE  IMITATIONS  OF 


LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

%*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CR03SE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  0  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants, 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 


READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &  c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 


See  Charles  Coots’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


S  E  D  D  O  N  & 


W  I  E  Pv  ’  S 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 


TEAS. 


SEDDON  & 

TEAS. 


WIER’S 


OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD 


SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 


“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL 
THE  LIBRARIES. 


AN  APRIL  DAY. 

By  PBILIPPA  PRITTIE  JEPHSON, 

Author  of  “  Lord  Farleigh,”  &e.  2  vols. 

“ . This  graceful  story.” — Atheiueum. 

“  The  story  in  itseLf  is  very  real,  full  of  true  pathos, 
and  not  devoid  of  pover . It  is  graceful  aud  charm¬ 

ing  from  first  to  Inst.” — Morning  Post. 

“ . Is  a  pretty  love-tale,  rather  sketchily  written, 

but  showing  promise  of  good  work  to  come  from  the 
same  pen  It  is  altogether  a  pleasant  story,  pleas- 
antly  told,  and  worth  spending  an  idle  half-hour 
over.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“ . It  is  charmingly  and  freshlytold,  the  language 

is  easy  and  refined . there  is  a  natural  and  pictorial 

graae  about  the  book.” — St.  Stephen's  Review. 

“ . The  book  is  never  dull . The  tone  of  the 

story  Is  wholesome,  unaffected,  and  pleasant  through- 
ont.” — John  Bull. 

“  Miss  Jephson  displays  in  her  pleasant  story  a  gift 
for  word-painting  that  will  assuredly  bring  ultimate 
fame  to  this  clever  lady.  Her  descriptive  powers  give 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  cultivation,  as  does  also 
the  admirable  ability  with  which  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  drawn _ This  novel  wTl  be  found  attractive 

and  full  of  romance.” — Public  Opinion. 


F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL 
THE  LIBRARIES. 


In  the  FLOWER  of  her  YOUTH.  By 

Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  “  Too  Red  a  Dawn,’* 
“  An  Innocent  Sinner,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MONCRIEFFE’S  SECOND  WIFE, 

By  Lolo,  Author  of  “A  Ciuel  Secret,”  “Was 
Hers  the  Fault,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MISS  STANDISH.  By  Miss  A. 

Bewicke.  Author  of  “  Onwards,  but  Whither?  *’ 
&c.  3  vols. 

FRANK  AYRTON.  By  Mrs.  J.  M. 

M.  Hf.wett.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  BEAUTY.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  “  Guardian 
and  Lover,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  ROOT  of  ALL  EVIL.  By  Florence 

Makktat,  Author  of  “  Phyllida,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 


F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 

Just  published,  Is. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  OATH. 

By  EDWIN  DE  LISLE. 


SEDDON  and  WIEK, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copyiug  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fec. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  {Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 
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RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


S 


OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


>OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


PEOIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


gPEO 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


JOSEPH 

GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878. 

MAPriN 

AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

OXFORD  ST. 

W. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C.,  LONDON. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 


FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l|d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
sorely  try  all  persons  prone  to  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
tic  douloureux,  and  many  similar  maladies,  scarcely 
less  painful,  though  of  shorter  duration.  On  the  first 
attack  of  stiffness  or  suffering  in  any  muscle,  joint, 
or  nerve,  recourse  should  immediately  be  Lad  to 
fomenting  the  seat  of  disease  with  hot  brine  and 
rubbing  in  this  remarkable  Ointment,  which  will 
assuage  the  uneasiness  of  the  part,  subdue  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  reduce  the  swelling.  The  Pilte,  simul¬ 
taneously  taken,  will  rectify  constitutional  disturb¬ 
ances  and  renew  the  strength.  No  remedy  heretofore 
discovered  has  proved  so  effective  as  the  Ointment 
and  Pills  for  removing  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  scrofu¬ 
lous  attacks,  which  afflict  all  ages,  and  are  commonly 
called  hereditary. 


“  Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle  has  written  a  little  bro  hure, 
published  at  Is  by  Messrs  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  on 
this  subject,  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  He 
sums  up  his  arguments  briefly  and  pointedly  as 
follows  : — ‘  To  abolish  the  Oath  is  to  divorce  religion 
from  morality  ;  to  divorce  religion  from  moral  ty  is; 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  society  ;  to  sap  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  society  is  to  prepare  the  downfall  of  England.’ 
In  view  of  the  Atheist  Relief  Bill  wh  ch  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wi  1  shortly  endeavour  to  force  through  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  to 
look  the  Oath  question  fairly  in  the  face.  A  perusal 
of  Mr.  de  Lisle’s  ab’e  and  closely-reasoned  pamphlet 
will  do  much  to  render  this  task  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  also  to  create  a  sound  opinion  on  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  the  day.” — Morning 
Fost.  _ 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


J^RYANT  AND  JAY’S  ^JATCHES. 


JJRYANT  AND  ^  JAY’S  j^JATCHES, 


J^RYANT  AND  jyjAY’S  J^JATCHES 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

JJ  “  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

nnr,n  ,  TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

C  U  C  U  A  <•  strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS, 


April  28,  18S3.] 
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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

for  MAY. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  8.  ESCOTT. 

Elijah’s  Mantle.  April  19,  1883.  By  Lord  Randolph 
S.  Churchill,  M.P. 

Carlyle  in  Society  And  at  Home.  By  G.  S. 
Venables,  Q.C. 

Nitro  Glycerine  and  Dynamite.  By  Colonel  V.  D. 

Majendie,  C.B.,  H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Explosives. 
Henry  J.  Stephen  Smith.  By  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher, 
F.R.S. 

A  l  olitician  in  Trouble  about  his  Soul.  By 
the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 

Bfform  of  Local  Government  in  Counties.  By 
the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  Warden  of  Merton 
Collece,  Oxford. 

A  Plea  for  a  BRiTista  School  at  Athens.  By 
Professor  R.  C.  Jebh. 

The  Political  Condition  of  Italy.  By  the 
Marquis  N<  bile  Vtelleschi. 

John  Richard  Green.  By  Philip  Lyttelton  Gell. 
England's  Duty  in  Egypt. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street, 
W.C. _ 

Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


T 


Contents  for  MAY. 

Mrs.  Carlyle.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The  Business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the 
Kt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M  P. 

The  Oxford  Movement  of  1833.  By  William  Palmer. 
Radiation.  By  Professor  Tyndall. 

Cairo  :  the  Old  in  the  New.  By  Dr.  Georg  Ebers. 
Responsibilities  of  Unbelief.  By  Vernon  Lee. 
Fiji.  By  the  Hen.  Sir  Arthur  H.  Gordon,  G. C  M. G. 
John  Richard  Green.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
M.  A. 

Fenianism.  By  F.  H.  O'Donrell,  M.P. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. 

T  ONGMAFS  MAGAZINE, 

_LJ  No.  7,  MAY. 

Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps.  27- 
30. 

Charlfs  Dickens  as  a  Dramatic  Critic.  By 
Dutton  Cook. 

Ballade  of  “  his  Young  Lady.”  By  J.  B.  B. 
Nichols. 

Human  Resemblances  to  Lower  Life.  By  Dr. 

Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S. E. 

Naturalness.  By  Jame.j  Payn. 

An  American’s  Impressions  of  Some  British  Song 
Birds.  By  John  B  Troughs. 

In  the  Floods.  By  J.  W.  Mackail. 

The  Treasure  of  Franchard.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
(Concluded.) 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

MAY,  1883.  No.  DCCCXI.  Price  2s  Gd. 
Contents. 

The  Millionaire.  Part  II. 

Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Letters. 

“  Unfathomed  Mysteries.” 

The  Ladies  Lindores.  (ConclusioD.) 

The  State  of  Europe:  the  New  Treaties  and 
the  Last  Calm. 

Curiosities  of  Politics. — Onr  Inexpiable  Wrong 
towards  Ireland — Onr  Fashion  of  Penitential 
Psalmody — Gleanings  from  Guy. 

Recent  German  Novels— “Nur  eiuWort” — “Die 
Miihle  im  Wisperthal  ” — “  Felicitas  ” — “  Ihr 
Einziger  Binder. ’’ 

May-day  Politics. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 
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“What  is  the  Tory  Party,  unless  it  represents 
National  t'eeliDg?” — Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  national  review. 

MAY.  2-?  6d. 

Contents. 

1.  The  Prime  Minister’s  Dilemma.  By  Alfred 
Austin. 

2.  Liberty  and  Socialism.  By  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke. 

3.  Gaffer  Hodge  :  his  Thowts. 

4.  Life  and  Work  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  J.  H.  Rankin,  D.D. 

5.  On  the  Literary  Advantages  of  Grub  Street. 
By  Thomas  Tantivy. 

6.  The  Sources  of  the  Names  and  Characters  in 
“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  By  Edward 
Ford. 

7.  Municipal  History  of  London.  By  M.  E. 
Harkness. 

8.  Sir  Francis  Drake  :  Some  Points  in  his  Char¬ 
acter  and  Career.  By  Walter  Herries 
Pollock. 

9.  Suggestions  for  the  Reform  of  Our  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.  By  W.  A.  B  dllie-Hamilton. 

10.  The  Bridge  :  a  Fable.  By  the  Earl  of  Lytton. 

11.  The  Incidence  and  Administration  or  Local 
Taxbs.  By  Albert  Pell,  M.P. 

12.  Classical  Archeology.  By  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B. 
13.  Current  Politics. 

Lond  n :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

The  voice  oT  in d i a, 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Published  in  Bombay. 

Gives  a  carefully-selected  Compendium  of  all  that 
is  most  valuable  iii  the  Native  Journals  throughout 
Iudin,  thereby  bringing  before  the  British  Public  the 
real  thoughts  and  true  wishes  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 
£1  per  annum,  post  paid. 

London  Agency— 26  CHARING  CROSS. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copy. 


1\/T ACMILL AN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

It  I  283,  for  MAY,  price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard's  Sos.  By  Mrs.  OliphaDt.  Chaps.  19-21. 
Unwritten  H  story.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
A  Naturalist's  Paradise. 

The  Scotch  Universities  Bill.  By  Professor 
Jack.  LL  D. 

John  Richard  Green:  In  Memoriam.  By  James 
Bryce,  M.P. 

Review  of  the  Month. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW7, 

No.  310,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents, 

1.  Lord  Lawrence. 

2.  Mexico. 

3.  Thg  English  Stage. 

4.  James  Nasmyth. 

5.  Illustrious  Mothers. 

6.  The  French  Republic. 

7.  Explosives. 

8.  The  Mint  and  the  Gold  Coinage. 

9.  The  Transvaal. 

10.  Prospects  of  Popular  Government. 
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John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
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Price  Is,  Monthly  ;  per  Annum,  12s,  post  free. 

1  H  E  EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Samuf.l  Cox.  D.D. 

Contents  for  MAY. 

St.  James  on  Temptation.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D., 
LL.  D. 

Westcott  and  Hort’s  Greek  Testament  as  a 
Commentary.  By  Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson,  M.A. 
Balaam:  an  Exposiiion  and  a  Study.  By  the 
Editor. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Canon 
Farrar,  D.D  ,  F.R.S. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State.  By 
George  Math  eson,  D.D. 

Textual  Criticism  Illustrated  from  the  Printing 
Office.  By  Alfred  Watts. 

Note  on  Philippians  I.,  22.  By  R.  F.  Weymouth, 
Pk.D. 

Brief  Notices. 

London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 
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OURNAL  of  EDUCATION. 

Contents  of  No.  166,  for  MAY. 

Froebel  and  Professor  Huxley.  By  Emily 
Sbirreff. 

Letter  from  Rome. 

Vere  Novo.  By  Annie  Matheson. 

Educational  Advertisements. 

Florimel:  a  Fragment.  (Couclusion.) 

Reviews  :  Monro’s  Homeric  Grammar  ;  Abbott’s 
Units  on  Home  Teaching ;  Rawlinson’s  Religions 
of  the  Ancient  World  ;  Phillipp’s  Lectures  on 
Evidences  of  Revelation,  &c. 

Correspondence  :  Miss  Beale  on  Canon  Farrar’s 
Lecture,  “  Geology  v.  Botany;”  Public  Schools 
Primer. 

Oxford  Locals  and  University  of  London 
Teachers’  Diploma,  Examination  Papers. 

Prize  Translations. 

Occasional  Notes  :  Schools  and  Universities, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Price  6d ;  per  post,  7d. 

96  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


The  NEW  HEALTH  JOURNAL. 

Every  Friday,  price  2d  ;  post-free,  2£d. 

HEALTH. — A  Weekly  Journal  or 

Domestic  and  Sanitary  Science.  Edited  by  Dr. 
ANDREW  WILSON. — Popularly  Written,  Interest¬ 
ing,  Instructive,  and  Useful  to  all  Classes.  Contents, 
No.  3,  April  27 : — Notes  by  the  Way  ;  Headaches  : 
their  Causes  and  Treatment,  by  J.  Maxwell  Ross, 
M.A.,  M.B. ;  The  Germ  Theory  of  Ditease  ;  The  Skin 
in  Relation  to  Health,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson, 
F.R.S. E.,  &c. ;  The  Body  under  the  Microscope,  by  A. 
J.  Man-on  ;  What  to  do  'when  Fever  invades  the 
House,  by  a  Hospital  Physician  ;  Defective  Drains, 
Bad  Wuter  and  Disease,  by  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health ; 
Reformed  Amusements,  by  Caroline  A.  Martineau ; 
Jottings  from  the  Journals;  Our  Bookshelf;  Our 
Letter  box,  &c.  Order  of  all  Booksellers  and  News¬ 
agents,  or  of  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Wyman  and 
Sons.  Yearly,  post-free,  10s  lOd  ;  half-yearly,  5s  5d. 
Offices,  74-76  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Next  week.  Part  I.,  demy  4to,  stiff  cove-s,  price  15s. 

Hospital  construction  and 

MANAGEMENT.  By  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector;  and  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

A  systematic  work  on  the  Arrangement,  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  Construction  of  Hospitals,  and  the  Organisa¬ 
tion  of  Medical  Relief  in  the  Metropolis.  Illustrated 
with  a  large  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Lithographic 
Plates  (besides  numerous  woodcuts)  of  the  principal 
Pavilion  Hospitals  of  the  World,  many  of  which  have 
never  before  been  published  in  this  country. 

To  be  completed  in  Two  Parts. 

J.  and  A.  Churchill,  11  New  Burlington  Street. 


Complete,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  Map,  30s. 

r  1AMEOS  from  the  SILVER-LAND  ; 

\J  or,  the  Experiences  of  a  Young  Naturalist  in 
t  he  Argentine  Republic.  By  Ernest  William  White, 
F.Z.S.  Vol.  If. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pr  ce  2s  6d. 

rpo WARDS  DEMOCRACY:  a  Poem. 


John  Hey  wood,  Ridgefield,  Manchester,  and  Pater- 
noster  Buildings,  London.  _ 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling, 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulatrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squire,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  7d,  Part  III.  of 

LETTS’S 

HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  ; 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Contents  of  Part  III. 

The  Squire’s  Grand-daughters.  By  Rosa  Mul- 
holland. 

The  Workroom,  the  Boudoir,  and  Fashions  of 
the  Month.  By  Elise  Oliff. 

Home  Work  :  the  Daughter  at  Home.  By  Miss  C. 
Mo-b. 

The  Dining-room  :  Onr  Housekeeping  and  Bill  of 
Fare.  Bv  A.  G.  Payne,  Author  of  “  Common-sense 
Cookery.” 

At  the  Piano  :  Orchestral  March. 

The  Nursery  :  Household  Object  Lessons.  By 

Annie  B - .  Kiuder-g  irten  Amusements.  By 

Ellen  Maryon. 

The  Kitchen:  Mechanical  Aids  to  Cooking.  By  J. 
C.  Buckmaster. 

The  Home  Farm  :  Poultry,  their  Breeding,  &c.  By 
Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.  N 
Indoors  and  Out  :  Open-air  Exercises.  By  Thomas 
Archer. 

Household  Law.  By  Robert  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.,. 
LL.D. 

The  Garden  :  a  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  Done.  By 
William  Ear’ey. 

The  Editor’s  Study  :  Reviews,  Ac. 

Sample  Part,  post-free,  8  stamps. 

LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  L  I.,  London  Bridge,  E  C. 
And  of  all  Booksellers  an  I  Stationers. 


“  First  of  its  k;nd.” — Times. 

“  A  marvel  amoug  magazines.” — Standard. 

“As  readable  as  ever.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  For  some  time,  indeed,  the  artistic  and  literary 
contents  have  been  on  an  ascending  scale  of  excel¬ 
lence.” — Scotsman. 

Sixpence,  M  nthly,  beautifully  Illustrated. 

Gi  OOD  WORDS,  Edited  by  Donald 

C  Macleod,  D.D.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 
Contents  for  MAY. 

ALL  iu  a  GARDEN  FAIR.  Chaps.  16.-18. 

By  Walter  Besant, 

Author  of  “  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,”  &c_ 
THE  CENTRAL- ASIAN  DESERT. 

By  Professor  Arminius  Vambery. 

THE  GREEN  CORN. 

By  Richard  Jefferies, 

Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,”  &?. 
PROGRESS  and  POVERTY. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  Village  Politics,”  Ac. 

SENT  BACK  by  the  ANGELS. 

A  Ballad.  By  Frederick  Langbridge. 

ALL  ABOUT  RICE. 

By  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D. 

ELECTRICITY  in  OUR  HOMES. 

By  J.  Munro,  C.E. 

PEARL  A.  Chaps.  14-16. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  “  Dr.  Jacob,”  “  Kitty,”  &c. 

THE  ORDER  of  REVELATION  in  ST.  PAUL’S1 
EPISTLES. 

By  Canon  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s 
College.  Londou. 

THE  PARIS  OUVRIER.  II.  At  Work. 

By  Richard  Heath,  Anther  of  “  Edgar  Quinet,’*' 
&c. 

MRS.  CARLYLE'S  LETTERS. 

By  John  Skelton,  LL.D.  (“Shirley”). 

&c.,  &c. 

With  Twenty-four  Illustrations  by  H.  Furniss,  David¬ 
son  Knowles,  S.  Reid,  A.  Davidson,  and  others. 
Isbister  and  Co  ,  Limited, 

56  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 

Sixpence  Monthly.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 

“  We  know  of  no  magazine  especially  meant  for 
Sunday  reading  so  good  as  this." — Spectator. 

“  The  illustrations  are  admirably  artistic.” — Times.. 


Contents  for  MAY. 

HOW  IT  ALL  CAME  ROUND. 

By  L.  T.  Meade, 

Author  of  “  Mother  Herring’s  Chicken,”  Ac. 
The  VISION  and  the  VOICE  of  GOD. 

By  the  late  Thomas  Jones. 
SUNDAY-MORNING  MARKETS  in  LONDON. 

By  G.  HoLDfN  Pike. 

PENNY  NEWSPAPERS. 

By  Professor  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D,,  LL.D. 
MICHELANGELO.  Bv  Elizabeth  Hart. 

A  SPRING  DAY  WALK. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Plant  Life.” 

WHEN  the  SEA  GIYES  UP  ITS  DEAD. 

A  Story  of  Sea  Folks.  By  Julia  Sutter, 

A  RIDE  TO  BETHLEHEM.  By  Jessie  Carr.. 
SPOILT  GUY.  Bv  Darley  Dale. 

A  NEGRO  BAPTISM  in  VIRGINIA. 

By  C.  St.  John  Beauclerk. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  with  the  CHILDREN. 

By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  by  Dore,  Christie,  Boot,  &c. 
Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited, 

56  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


NOTICE. 


FURTHER  COPIES  of 
E  R  R  Y  ENGLAND” 

_ will  be  ready  as  rapidly  as  the  Etching  of' 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD  can  be  printed  from  the 
Original  Copper  Plate. 


M 


The  whole  of  the  First  Edition  of  Five  Thou'and’ 
Copies  has  been  exhausted  within  the  first  two  days- 
of  publication. 

“  The  price  of  the  new  magazine  is  one  shilling,  but 
we  would  gladly  have  given  half  a  guinea  for  the 
etching  alone.” — Weekly  paper. 

44  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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NEW  EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  WORK  ON  SOUND. 

SOUND. 

By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

Fsurth  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  MARY  ROBINSON. 


Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  12s. 

A  R  D  E  N:  a  Novel. 

By  A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 


London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


A.  H.  HAIG.— An  Etching  of  “AN  OLD  HANSE 

TOWN,”  by  Axel  Herman  Haig,  is  the  Frontispiece  to  The  ART 
JOURNAL,  for  MAY,  price  2s  6d.  This  Etching  is  one  of  the  finest  Mr.  Haig 
has  done. 

J.  J.  LEFEBVRE.— A  Line  Engraving  by  A. 

Lamotte  appears  in  The  ART  JOURNAL,  for  MAY  (price  2s  Gd),  entitled, 
“  The  YOUNG  BRIDE.” 

W.  COLLINS,  R.A.— A  Beautiful  Fac-simile  of 

a  Drawing  by  W.  Collins  from  the  National  Collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
called,  “A  KENTISH  RAT-CATCHER,”  appears  in  The  MAY  ART 
JOURNAL,  price  2s  Gd. 


THE  ART  JOURNAL,  FOR  MAY 

(Price  2s  Gd),  contains  an  ETCHING  by  A.  H.  HAIG,  of  “An  Old  Hanse 
Town  ;”  a  LINE  ENGRAVING  of  “  The  Young  Bride,”  after  Lefebvre ;  and  a 
FAC-SIMILE  of  a  Drawing,  “A  Kentish  Rat-catcher,  by  W.  Collins,  R. A. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  splendidly  illustrated  Articles,  among  which  are 
“Venice,  as  Painted  by  the  Moderns,”  “  The  Backwaters  of  the  Thames,”  the 
Year’s  Advance  in  Art,  Manufactures,  Textiles,  Lace,  Tapestry,  Stuffs,  and  an 
Illustrated  Supplement,  with  a  Paper  on  the  International  Exhibition  at  Rome. 

SUPPLEMENT.— The  Supplement  to  The  ART  JOURNAL,  for  MAY  (price  2s  Gd), 
is  an  Article  on  “  The  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at  Rome,” 
illustrated  with  Four  Large  Engravings. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPAN  Y’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  tbe  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*,*  In  use  in  most  bo  nsebolda  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton. 
What  Hast  Thou  Done  P  By  J. 

Fitzgerald  M«-lloy,  Author  of  “Court  L;fe 
below  Stairs,” 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Bandolpli, 

Author  of  “  Gentianelle,”  &c. 

Cheap  Edition  of  The  Brandreths. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beessford-Hope, 
M.P.  1  vol.,  6s. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Mr.  JFAFFRESON’S  NhW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vol3.,  30s. 

THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON. 

New  Views  of  the  Poet’s  Life. 

By  John  Coedy  Jsaffeeson, 

Author  of  “A  Book  About  Doctors,”  &c. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


A  BOLD  NOVEL.  See  the  “  Story  of 

To-day,”  in  No.  1  of  TO-DAY,  now  ready,  price  Is. 

The  FAMOUS  TEXT-BOOK  of 

SOCIALISM.  See  “Capita1,”  by  Karl  Marx, 
in  No  1  of  TO-DAY. 

The  CONSERVATIVE  OFFER  to 

HOME-RULERS.  See  ‘‘Home-rule,”  in  No.  1 
of  TO-DAY. 


To  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers  ;  at  all  Railway  Book¬ 
stalls ;  and  of  tbe  BRIl'ISH  PRINTING  and 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  45  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  London,  W. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s  Gd. 

CROMWELL  IN  IRELAND. 

A  HISTORY  of 

CROMWELL’S  IRISH  CAMPAIGN. 

By  the  Rev.  DENIS  MURPHY,  S.J. 

With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations. 

M.  H.  GILL  and  SON,  50  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin.  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  Co.,  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 

FS1HE  DOCTRINE  of  EVOLUTION. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  Fourth  Edition.  16s. 
PRINCIPLES  of  BIOLOGY.  2  vols.,  34s. 
PRINCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.,  36s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  I.  21s. 
CERt-MONIAL  INSTITUTIONS.  7s. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  12s. 

Tbe  DaTA  of  ETHICS.  8s. 

OTHER  WORKS. 

Tbe  STUDY  of  SOCIOLOGY.  Ninth  Edition.  8vo, 
10s  6d. 

EDUCATION.  6s. 

-  The  Same.  Cheap  Edition.  2s  6d. 

ESSAYS.  2  vols.  New  Edition  shortly.  lGs. 
ESSAYS  (Third  Series).  8s. 

Also  Mr.  SPENCER’S 

Descriptive  sociology.  Com- 

piled  and  Abstracted  by  Prof.  Duncan,  Dr. 
Scheppig,  and  Mr.  Collier.  Folio  boards.  1. 
Bullish,  18s. — 2.  Ancient  American  Races,  16s. 
3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritos,  Polynesians,  18s. — 4. 
African  R  ices,  16s. — 5.  Asiat  e  Races,  183. — 6. 
American  Races,  18s.— 7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians, 
21s. — 8.  French  Civilisation,  30s. 

A  Detailed  List  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Works  may  be  had  on 
application. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Honrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  16s. 

ANDBOOK  of  PALI.  Being  an 

Elementary  Grammar,  a  Chrestomathy,  and  a 
Glossary.  By  Dr.  O.  Frankfurter. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


The  prince  s’  hall, 

PICCADILLY.— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by 
post4|d).  for  View.  Also  Cloisters,  St.  Jerome,  Belem; 
the  Kahlenberg  Monument,  aud  Design  for  an 
Academy  of  Music;  Egyp’ian  A^t ;  First  Principles; 
London  and  Paris  Markets;  Wren  and  his  Works; 
Architecture  among  the  Poets  ;  Full  Report,  Art 
Union  of  Loudon,  <&c. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all 
Newsmen. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  GOLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR'S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  th  >  bottle 
dip  tbe  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address! 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street.  London,  B.O. 

POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 
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MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  OL1FHANT. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LINDORES.  By  Mrs.  Qliphant. 

(Originally  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.)  3  vols.  post  Svo,  25s  (jd. 


This  day  is  published. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE.  By  John 

Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  cloth,  6s. 


This  day  is  published. 

LIFE  AS  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT.  By  General 

De  Ainslie.  Post  8vo,  12s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY.  With  an 

Introduction  by  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life/* 
“  Pauline,”  and  “  Cousins.”  Crown  870. 

This  day  is  published. 

My  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE.  A 

Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular.  By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  post8vo, 
25s  6d. 

“  A  most  readable  and  delightful  story  of  every-day  life.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“Thoroughly  sparkling  and  lively . In  short,  all  drawing-room  cynics  will 

find  this  plotless  novel  a  book  after  their  own  hearts.” — Graphic. 

“  This  extremely  clever  book . Remarkable  for  its  descriptions  of  character, 

its  pictures  of  society,  its  bright  satire,  and  the  thorough  healthiness  of  its  tone.” 
— St.  James's  Gazette . 

“  Imagination,  wit,  and  the  power  of  mental  analysis  have  all  contributed  to 
make  ‘A  Plain  Woman’s  *  story  a  remarkable  book.” — Scotsman . 

This  day  is  published. 

KING  CAPITAL.  A  Tale  of  Provincial 

Ambition.  By  William  Sime.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 

“The  merits  of  Mr.  Sime’s  book  lie  so  much  in  the  style  of  his  narration  and 
the  many  little  touches  of  description  in  it,  that  complete  justice  coHd  only  be 
done  to  it  by  a  great  deal  of  quotation.” — Athenaeum . 


This  day  is  published. 

The  STOCK-OWNER’S  GUIDE.  A  Handy 

Medical  Treatise  for  Every  Man  who  Owns  an  Ox  or  Cow.  By  George 
S.  Heatley,  H.R.C.V.S.,  Author  of  the  “Horse-owner’s  Safeguard.” 
Crown  8vo. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.  By  S.  Reynolds 

Hole.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francklin.  Seventh 
Edition,  Revised,  7s  6d. 

“  His  work  may  now  be  considered  the  most  complete  guide  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  floricultural  art.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  At  once  charming  and  instructive . The  practical  questions  of  posit’on,  soil, 

manure,  and  selection  are  carefully  and  exhaustively  treated.” — Standard. 

“  It  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  boasts  of  thirty  *  all  England  ’  cups,  whose 
roses  are  always  looked  for  anxiously  at  flower-shows,  who  took  the  lion’s  share 
in  originating  the  first  rose-show  pur  et  simple,  whose  assistance  as  judge  or 
amicus  curiae  is  always  courted  at  such  exhibitions.  Such  a  man  ‘  ought  to  have 
something  to  say  worth  hearing  to  those  who  love  the  Rose,’  and  he  has  said  it.” 
— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


HANDY-BOOK  of  FRUIT-CULTURE  under 

GLASS.  By  David  Thomson,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buecleuch, 
K.G.,  at  Drurolanrig.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

HANDY-BOOK  of  the  FLOWER-GARDEN ; 

being  practical  Directions  for  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Arrangement  of 
Plants  in  Flower-gardens,  all  the  year  round.  Embracing  all  Classes  of 
Gardens,  from  the  Largest  to  the  Smallest.  With  Engraved  and  Coloured 
Plans,  illustrative  of  the  Various  Systems  of  Grouping  in  Beds  and  Borders. 
By  the  Same.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 


GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


yy  liiii  u  i>ew  supplement  brsn._,  a  _  _ 

Supplement,  separate,  3s  Gd. 


uy  me  worst  ao '  n  to 


A'OSt  bvo,  15s 


THOMPSON  COOPER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Containing  Concise  Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries  and  more  particularly  of  Distinguished  Natives  of  Great 
appUcatbn  ^rL^aut*  -Prospectuses,  with  a  specimen  page,  sent  post  free  on 

“  The  mass  of  information  which  it  contains,  especially  as  regards  a  number  of 
authors  more  or  le-'s  obscure,  is  simply  astonishing.”— Spectator 

“  Mr,  Cooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  and  is,  wo  think,  justified  in  dome-  „0  for 
the  great  care  bestowed  upon  the  work  to  insure  accuracy  as  to  facts  and  dntni  • 
and  he  is  right  perhaps  in  faying  that  his  dictionary  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.”— Pull  Mall  Gazette. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  II,,  demy  8vo,  15s. 

GRIMM'S  (JACOB)  TEUTONIC  MYTHOLOGY 

Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Appendix  h ?  James 
Stephen  Stallybkass.  Vol.  I.,  I5s.  [Fol.  III.  in' the  press. 

Vol.  I.,  demy  8vo,  12s  Gd. 

RETROSPECTIONS,  SOCIAL  and  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

By  C.  Roach  Smith. 

In  Bohn’s  Library  binding,  or  fancy  cloth  3i  61 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (to  WICLIF)  Bv 

Bernhard  Ten  Brink.  Translated  into  English  by  Horace  M.  Kennedy. 
New  Addition  to  Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  5s. 

BENTLEY’S  DISSERTATIONS  upon  the  EPISTLES  of 

PHALARIS,  TEIEMISTOCLES,  SOCRATES,  EURIPIDES,  and  the  FABLES 
ofiESOP.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Professor 
W.  Wagner,  Pb.D. 

Nvw  Edition,  Revised,  crown  8vo,  7s  61. 

THEOCRITUS.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  C.  S. 

Calverley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo,  7s  61. 

LECTURES  on  the  CUMULATIVE  EVIDENCES  of 

DIVINE  REVELATION.  Addressed  to  Teachers  engaged  in  the  Higher 
Education  of  Girls,  and  to  other  Thoughtful  aud  Cultivated  Women."  By 
L.  F.  Map.ch  Phulipph. 

“We  recommend  the  book  strongly,  not  only  to  those  for  whom  the  author 
specially  designs  it,  but  for  all  those  who  have  to  combat  intellectual  scepticism, 
and  above  all,  to  the  young  clergy,  that  they  may  learn  what  kind  of  preparation 
they  must  make,  if  they  are  to  bo  listened  to  and  respected  as  teachers  by  the 
educated  women  in  their  congregations.”— Literary  Churchman,  April  13th,  1883. 
[Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.] 


In  Monthly  Parts,  price  2s  6d  each. 

HOMILIES,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN.  By  Rev.  G.  J. 

Davies,  Author  of  “Papers  on  Preaching,”  &c.  A  Selection  from  the 
Writiugs  of  the  Great  Sermon-writers  of  the  Past,  chiefly  between  1800  and 
1840,  with  Short  Memoirs  and  Essays  on  their  Characteristics  and  Special 
Excellencies. 

No.  1.  SERMONS  on  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  Original,  Selected,  and 
Adapted,  on  the  following  Subjects  : — Suuday-schools — Church  Restoration- 
Benefit  Clubs — Missions — Hospital  Sunday—  Funeral  —  Harvest  Thanks¬ 
giving— Assizes— Holy  Communion.  (Twenty  Sermons.)  I  Ready. 

No.  2.  SERMONS  of  the  late  Rev.  CHARLES  WOLFE,  1791-1823,  Author 
of  the  “  Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  with  Memoir  and  Essay. 

(Others  in  preparation.)  [Immediately. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  wide  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

PAPERS  on  PREACHING.  By  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Davies. 

Rector  of  Eldon,  Hants. 

“  A  perfect  museum  of  valuable  observations  and  illustrations.  It  ought  to  be 
studied  by  every  clergyman  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  usefulness  that  lie  within  his  reach.” — Spectator. 

DEDICATED  by  PERMISSION  to  the  late  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
With  a  PREFACE  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  NELSON. 

MISSION-ROOM  ADDRESSES.  By  Charles  Mackeson, 

Reader  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  South  Hampstead,  Editor  of  the  “Guide 
to  the  Churches  of  London,”  the  “  Church  Congress  Hand-book,”  “  Low’s 
Hand-book  to  the  Charities  of  London,”  &c.  Price  Is  ;  in  cloth,  Is  6d. 

“  These  Addresses  have  been  highly  praised  in  various  quarters,  and  they  de¬ 
serve  every  word  that  has  been  said  in  their  favour . short,  pithy,  and  to  the 

point  ;  based  upon  the  lines  of  true  Church  teaching,  without  any  minimising  or 
watering  down.  Like  many  of  the  best  French  preachers,  Mr.  Mackeson  uses 

classical  stories  freely  and  aptly . Young  preachers  would  do  well  to  procure 

aud  study  these  excellent  sermons.” — Church  Times. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Two  Maps.  7s  61. 

The  GOSPEL  of  St.  MATTHEW.  With  Notes,  Critical 

and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  Author  of  “Church  Doctrine— 
Bible  Truth.” 

“Popular  iu  the  best  sense,  learned  without  pedantry,  orthodox  without  stiff¬ 
ness,  and  readable  without  shallowness  of  thought.” — Literary  Churchman. 

‘‘Throughout  the  whole  of  its  pages,  the  same  evidence  of  scholarship  and 
critical  acumen  which  distinguishes  all  the  author’s  work  is  apparent ;  while  tho 
faculty  of  conveying  such  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  the  least  learned  in  a  simple 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  on  Monday  resumed 
the  adjourned  debate  on  tbe  Affirmation  Bill  in 
■a  clever  speech,  which  he  commenced  by  taunting  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  his  obscure  dissertations  on  mediaeval 
divinity, — Lord  Randolph  appeared  to  think  that  Augus¬ 
tine,  Origen  (whom  he  pronounced  “Orfgen”),  and  Jerome, 
all  lived  in  “  the  middle  ages,” — and  then  continued  by 
launching  into  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  analogy  between 
Judaism  and  Arianism,  a  creed  which  he  appeared  greatly  to 
favour,  and  described  in  a  flight  of  most  original  theology  as  an 
improved  form  of  Judaism.  Lord  Randolph’s  inquiries  into  the 
life  and  times  of  Athanasius  had  quite  convinced  him  that,  so 
far  as  it  was  lawful  to  pry  into  the  causes  of  religious  progress, 
it  was  as  much  owing  to  accident  as  to  anything  else  that  the 
whole  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment  was  not  Arian.”  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  West  “  depended  entirely  on  the  caprices  of  a 
despotic  Emperor,  the  intrigues  of  an  Oriental  Court,  and  upon 
the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  an  adventurous  Bishop.”  He  went 
on  into  a  close  imitation  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  defence  of  “the 
Semitic  principle,”  hut  did  not  attempt  to  show  why 
the  Jews,  who,  if  they  be  true  Jews,  must  hold  Christ 
to  be  an  impostor  and  blasphemer,  should  have  any  more 
claim  on  Christian  sympathies  than  the  naked  unbeliever  who 
has  never  believed  enough  in  God  to  regard  the  case  of 
Revelation  as  even  plausible.  It  is  true  that  Judaism  stands 
to  Christianity  in  a  certain  relation,  but  it  is  the  relation  of  the 
morning  twilight  to  the  day  ;  and,  when  the  day  has  come,  the 
eye  that  prefers  the  twilight  must  be  regarded  as  longing  for 
the  night. 

Mr.  Labouchere  followed,  with  a  lively  speech,  in  which  he 
remarked  that  Tjord  Randolph’s  chief  object  had  been  to  prove 
that  it  was  he  on  whom  “the  mantle  of  Elijah  had  descended,” 
though  of  the  new  Elisha  Mr.  Labouchere  had  formed  evidently 
no  very  reverent  estimate.  He  illustrated  the  value  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  oath,  by  stating  that  there  were  gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  had  themselves  told  him  that  they  had  never  taken  either 
the  oath  or  the  affirmation ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  made  by  the  Conservatives,  that  an  Atheist  might  take  the 
oath  unless  he  happened  to  have  specially  communicated  his 
atheism  to  the  House  of  Commons,  really  meant  nothing  but 
this, — that  they  would  look  through  their  fingers,  like  a  marine- 
store  dealer  at  stolen  goods.  The  debate  then  became  very 
languid,  and  was  concluded  on  Monday  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  who 
urged  that  if  the  popular  opinion  of  the  moment  was  against  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  that  was  the  final  and  absolute  court  of  judg¬ 
ment,  from  which  there  was  no  pretence  for  appeal, — a  curious 
sentiment  for  a  Conservative,  and  one  savouring  strongly  of 
the  principles  of  the  plebiscite. 

On  Thursday,  the  debate  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Newdegate,  in 
a  speech  which  was  a  variation  on  the  well-known  song,  “  Pity 
the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man !”  indeed,  a  threnody  on  his 


hard  fate,  in  being  worsted,  by  Lord  Coleridge’s  judgment, 
on  the  question  between  him  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Then 
the  most  remarkable  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  the 
Solicitor-General,— a  speech  calm,  clear,  vigorous,  in  which 
he  exposed  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  blunder  in  relation  to 
the  construction  of  a  repealed  statute,  of  which  he  had  treated 
the  preamble  as  the  operative  part,  and  which,  being  directed 
solely  against  persons  converted  from  Trinitarianism,  he  had 
treated  as  if  it  applied  to  Atheists.  The  Solicitor-General  ex¬ 
pressed  his  profound  conviction  that  to  insist,  as  at  the  time 
of  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  on  the  omission  of  the 
words  “on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian”  as  an  abandonment 
of  the  national  recognition  of  Christianity,  was  infinitely  more 
plausible  than  to  insist  now  on  the  admissibility  of  affirmation, 
as  a  rejection  of  God,  and  concluded  a  very  remarkable  speech 
by  a  strong  plea  for  the  admission  into  Parliament  of  men  who 
have  already  been  relieved  from  their  conscientious  difficulties 
in  Courts  of  Justice. 


The  rest  of  the  debate  was  not  very  impressive,  except  that 
Mr.  O’Brien  naively  suggested  that  Members  who  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  swearing  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  who  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  admit  conscientious  Atheists  into  the 
House,  if  conscientious  Republicans  could  be  admitted  on  the 
same  easy  terms,  were  not  going  to  aid  the  Government  in 
relieving  the  former,  and  in  refusing  relief  to  the  latter.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  had  scruples  about  taking  an 
oath  iti  a  non-natural  sense,  but  had  got  over  them,  would  not 
hear  of  relieving  the  similar  scruples  of  others.  Mr.  Goschen 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Conservatives  for  their  party  use 
of  religion,  to  which  Sir  S.  Nortbcote  replied  in  a  very  moderate 
speech,  deprecating  the  discussion  of  this  subject  on  party  lines ; 
and  Lord  Hartington  closed  the  debate,  in  a  vigorous  hut 
very  ill-reported  plea  for  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was  then  thrown  out, 
by  292  votes  against  289, — -majority  against  the  Government, 
three. 


The  Liberals  who  voted  against  the  Government  were  the 
three  Messrs.  Fitzwilliam  (South-West  Riding,  Malton,  and 
Peterborough),  none  of  whom  explained  their  remarkable  vote  ; 
Sir  E.  Watkiu  (Hythe) ;  Mr.  M’Cullagh  Torrens  (Finsbury); 
Mr.  Montague  Guest  (Wareham)  ;  Mr.  Jerningham  (Ber¬ 
wick),  who  expressed  himself,  we  believe,  in  his  canvas  in 
favour  of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  hut  has  since  been  subjected,  it  is 
said,  to  a  great  deal  of  Roman  Catholic  pressure  from  behind 
the  scenes;  with  Mr.  Nicholson  (Petersfield),  and  Mr.  Foster 
(Bridgnorth),  troglodytes,  who  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of 
entering  a  cave,  however  small  and  inconvenient.  Further, 
a  few  Liberals  copied  the  example  of  Mr.  S.  Morley,  who  stayed 
away  from  the  division,  and  whose  remorse,  it  is  said,  for  having 
helped  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  candidature  once,  now  takes  the  re¬ 
markable  form  of  assisting  the  party  which  is  making  a  martyr 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  so  spreading  his  views  broadcast  through 
the  country.  Mr.  S.  Morley’s  remorse  is  even  more  mischievous 
to  his  religion  than  the  sin  for  which  he  feels  that  remorse. 


Two  remarkable  incidents  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
Irish  trials.  Fitzharris  (“Skin  the  Goat”),  the  carman  who 
drove  the  murderers  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  has 
been  acquitted  by  the  jury.  Nobody  doubted  his  presence  in 
the  Park,  and  he  may  have  been  guilty ;  hut  there  was  no  evidence 
that  he  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  murder,  except  his  own. 
interference,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  was  in  his  mind. 
The  Judge  pointed  this  out  strongly  to  the  jury  as  a  defect 
of  legal  evidence,  and  Fitzharris  was  very  properly  acquitted, 
subsequently  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  accessory 
after  the  fact.  The  next  two  prisoners  were  Thomas  Caffrey 
and  Patrick  Delaney,  and  both  pleaded  guilty ;  Delaney 
j.leadiug  that  he  was  betrayed  into  the  affair,  and  that  he  had 
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eavel  Judge  Lawson’s  life.  He  added,  “  What  Kavanagh,”  the 
carman,  “states  is  perfectly  true,  and  what  James  Carey  states 
is  true  ;  but  I  took  no  act  or  part  in  it.  It  was  Brady  and  Kelly 
committed  the  murders,  and  no  other  person.”  This  unpre¬ 
meditated  confession,  so  strongly  supporting  Carey,  has  created 
a  deep  impression,  as  Delaney  is  a  very  different  character  from 
the  informer,  and  did,  it  would  seem,  save  the  Judge.  Both 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  receive  capital  punishment,  though  their  solicitor  stated 
that  no  inducement  had  been  held  out  to  them,  and  that  they 
had  pleaded  guilty  in  defiance  of  his  advice.  Caffrey  also 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Park  without  warning, 
and  would  have  been  put  to  death  if  he  had  not  obeyed  his 
orders.  The  whole  incident  shows  the  necessity  of  treating  the 
entrance  into  these  Societies  as  a  criminal  offence,  and  com¬ 
pletely  justifies  the  Roman  Church  iu  its  extreme  severity 
towards  all  who  enter  such  communities. 


The  Irish- American  Convention  at  Philadelphia  on  Friday 
week  passed  unanimously  a  number  of  resolutions,  declaring, 
among  other  things,  that  the  English  Government  “  has  no  moral 
right  whatever  to  exist  in  Ireland  ” — the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  Irish  representatives  having  apparently  no  meaning — and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Irish  race  throughout  the  world  to 
secure  “national self-government”  for  Ireland  by  all  “legitimate” 
means.  The  Irish-Atnericans,  therefore,  merge  all  Societies  in 
one  “  Irish  National  League  of  America,”  for  “  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  National  Leagueof  Ireland,  of  which  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  is  President.”  The  members  of  the  Convention  also 
resolve  that  they  honour  Mr.  Parnell  the  more  because  Mr. 
Forster  attacked  him ;  that  they  sympathise  with  the  Irish 
labourers,  and  demand  on  their  behalf  from  the  farmers  a  fair 
day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work  ;  that  Irishmen  ought  to  buy 
only  Irish  and  American  goods  ;  that  the  English  Ministry,  iu 
first  reducing  Irishmen  to  pauperism,  and  then  sendiug  them  as 
emigrants  to  America,  is  unnatural  and  inhuman,  and  should 
be  resisted  by  the  Government  of  the  States,  who  should  pro¬ 
hibit  the  despatch  of  Irish  paupers ;  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  is  “a 
sturdy,  undaunted  patriot  aud  prudent  custodian” — what  of  is 
not  stated — and  finally,  that  as  a  “  brutal  Government  ”  compels 
large  numbers  of  Irishmen  to  emigrate,  they  must  be  warned 
of  the  snares  of  poverty  in  large  cities.  A  governing  Council, 
with  one  member  from  each  State,  was  appointed ;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Maine,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  horn 
an  American,  was  elected  presideut.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  has 
once,  the  despatch-writers  say,  been  tried  for  murder,  hut  was 
acquitted. 

Mr.  A.  Sullivan  has,  it  is  said,  stated  that,  while  the  League 
does  not  contemplate  warfare,  which  is  outside  its  organisation, 
it  considers  warfare  for  Ireland  as  lawful  as  the  warfare  for  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  The  League,  however,  still  trusts  in  peace¬ 
ful  means,  aud  will  forward  the  funds  it  collects  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
to  he  used  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  “  for  keeping  up  agita¬ 
tion.”  The  practical  outcome  of  this  programme  is  that  the 
Irish- Americans  propose  for  the  time  to  support  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  will  not  condemn  those  who  would  resort  to  much  more 
extreme  measures  ;  and  the  effect  will  he  that  Mr.  Parnell,  to 
keep  his  position,  must  enter  on  some  sort  of  new  campaign. 
The  resolutions  point  to  an  agitation  for  the  labourers,  hut  as 
this  will  irritate  all  farmers,  aud  only  farmers  vote,  this  will 
soon  he  given  up,  and  Mr.  Parnell  may  he  thrown  hack  on  his 
Parliamentary  resource,  Obstruction.  The  party  under  his 
control  has,  since  the  American  meeting,  shown  a  decided 
increase  of  spirits. 


Egypt  has  probably  been  delivered  from  a  serious  danger  by 
the  victory  which  Colonel  Hicks,  in  command  of  the  force  in 
the  Soudan,  ha3  gained  over  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi.  He 
was  attacked  on  his  march  to  Obeid  by  about  4,000  men,  hut 
the  Egyptians  held  firm,  and  the  enemy  fled,  leaving  500  dead. 
The  affair  was  probably  not  a  general  engagement,  but  it  will 
have  two  important  effects.  It  breaks  tbe  prestige  of  the 
Mahdi  among  his  followers,  and  it  removes  the  danger  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  going  over  to  the  Pretender.  Whatever  else  is 
uncertain  about  the  expected  “  Messenger,”  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  expected,  as  the  immediate  Agent  of  Allah,  to  win  his  battles ; 
and  that  if  he  does  not,  true  Mussulmans  will  wait  until  the 
right  man  appears.  The  troops  engaged  were  most  of  them  the 
old  Egyptian  soldiery,  who  thought  their  despatch  to  the  Soudan 
part  of  their  punishment. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Wordsworth  Society,  on  Wednesday, 
which  was  held  in  the  Deanery,  Westminster,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  presided,  and  delivered  one  of  his  eloquently  humorous, 
and  humorously  eloquent  speeches  on  the  genius  of  Words¬ 
worth.  He  had  reached  an  age,  he  said,  at  which  it  be¬ 
came  a  man  to  speud  much  of  his  time  in  reviewing  his 
past  life,  and  striving  after  the  final  exaltation  aud  amend¬ 
ment  of  his  own  character.  In  old  times,  one  in  his 
position  would  have  entered  a  monastery.  It  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  enter  a  monastery,  hut  the  next  thing  to  it  that  was 
open  to  him  was  probably  the  step  he  had  taken  in  joining  the 
Wordsworth  Society.  The  monastic  life  involved  vows  of 
poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  obedience.  To  join  the  Words¬ 
worth  Society  was  to  submit  oneself  to  the  spirit  of  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth  had  consecrated  “  plain 
living  and  high  thinking,”  the  severity  of  a  crystal  purity,  and 
a  reverent  submission  to  the  authority  of  higher  and  nobler 
minds.  His  address,  unfortunately  delivered  on  a  day  when 
there  was  much  else  (much  of  it  of  less  significance)  to 
report,  has  received  little  notice  from  the  Press,  hut  was 
curiously  felicitous,  and  passed  from  gentle  badinage  to  true 
criticism  by  those  delicately  graded  transitions  of  which  Mr. 
Arnold  is  one  of  the  few  living  masters.  Interesting  papers 
were  also  read,  one  written  by  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Yere,  on  the 
highly-charged  personality  of  Wordsworth’s  poems,  and  one  by 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  on  the  poetical  feeling  exhibited  in 
Wordsworth's  “  Guide  to  the  Lakes.” 


The  National  Liberal  Club,  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
with  great  eclat  by  a  magnificent  banquet  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  where  some  1,900  members,  representing  at  least 
•100  English  towns,  sat  down  together,  showed  that  it  understood 
the  exigency  of  the  hour,  by  passing  a  resolution  at  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  meeting  calling  upon  the  Government  not  to  prorogue 
Parliament  till  it  had  passed  all  the  measures  named  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech,  in  spite  of  obstruction.  At  the  dinner,  which, 
was  served  under  brilliant  electric  lights — blue,  yellow,  and 
crimson,  lights  which  have,  however,  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
muffled  sound  of  the  engines  which  supply  the  electric  force 
materially  aggravates  the  already  very  bad  acoustic  properties 
of  the  place  as  a  hall  of  audience — Mr.  Gladstone’s  reception 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme,  hundreds  of  ladies  in  the  long 
galleries  and  the  nineteen  hundred  assembled  members  of  the 
club  waving  their  handkerchiefs  with  unanimous  despera¬ 
tion  for  some  five  minutes  together,  when  he  entered  and 
stood  up  to  speak.  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  were  the  principal  speakers, — Lord 
Grauville  remarking  that  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  least  a 
good  stage-box  from  which  to  watch  the  drama  of  politics,  and 
describing  the  impression  made  upon  himself  by  the  political 
obstruction  which  had  taken  place.  He  commented  in  strong 
language  on  the  terrible  danger  to  the  Constitution  involved 
in  this  damming-up  of  the  stream  of  legislation,  and  on  the 
ruin  which  a  Conservative  mind  might  reasonably  anticipate 
from  the  time  of  reaction,  when  the  torrent  would  break  down 
the  dam  and  sweep  away  many  of  the  ancient  landmarks. 


Mr.  Gladstone  opened  by  remarking  on  the  strange  device 
assumed  by  the  Conservatives  for  a  new  Conservative  journal,. 
— a  picture  of  the  beautiful  clock  tower  and  clock  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  curious  because,  the  merit 
of  a  clock  being  to  keep  good  time,  the  Conservatives  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  that  merit,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  invariable  rale  of  the  party  to  be  many  years  behind 
time.  For  instance,  they  had  within  the  last  few  days  been  parad¬ 
ing  their  tardy  sympathy  with  Catholic  Emancipation,  which 
was  carried  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  with  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities,  carried  twenty-five  years  ago,  they  having  been  the 
steady  opponents  of  both  these  reforms  at  the  time  when  they 
were  first  carried.  From  this  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  into  a 
review  of  his  own  Administration  siuce  taking  office  in  1880,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  had  dealt  with  the 
legacy  of  embarrassments  left  to  it,  for  which  he  claimed 
at  least  a  respectable  amount  of  success.  But  the  cream, 
of  his  speech  was  his  very  lucid  comparisou  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  achievements  of  the  triennial  period  1877-1880,  under 
Tory  administration,  and  the  triennial  period  1880-1883,  under 
his  own.  He  began  by  admitting  that  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  first  three  years  was  253  millions  and  a  halt,  while  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  last  three  was  259  millions,  leavingan  apparent 
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balance  against  the  Liberal  Administration  of  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  expenditure.  But  deducting  in  both  cases  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  revenue,  this  balance  against  the 
Liberals  is  reduced  to  about  three  and  a  half  millions,  instead 
of  five  and  a  half  millions,  and  that  without  reckoning  how 
much  of  the  expenditure  went  to  pay-off  Debt.  Deducting 
repayment  of  Debt,  as  not  constituting  true  expenditure, 
but  only  saving  in  disguise,  the  balance  is  turned  from  one 
of  three  and  a  half  millions  against  the  Liberals  to  one 
of  eight  and  a  half  millions  in  their  favour  ;  which,  again,  when 
increased  by  the  three  millions  handed  over  to  India  on  account 
■  of  the  Afghan  war,  in  which  India  had  been  improperly  aud  un¬ 
scrupulously  involved,  swelled  the  amount  in  favour  of  the 
Liberal  Government  to  eleven  and  a  half  millions.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  went  on  to  claim  the  Egyptian  and  South-African  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  present  Government  as  an  obligation  handed  down 
to  them  from  their  predecessors.  But  without  taking  that  into 
account,  the  financial  comparison  between  the  two  Governments 
is  remarkable  enough,  and  favourable  enough  to  the  present 
Administration.  _ 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  John  Morley  both  made  speeches  of 
interest,  Lord  Rosebery  quizzing  the  Tories  for  their  attempt  to 
represent  their  party  as  the  true  friends  of  popular  measures, 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  insisting  that  England  was  the  only  great 
Western  State  which  had  not  suffered  a  revolution  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  that  she  owed  that  immunity  from 
revolution  wholly  to  the  steady  increase  of  the  popular  power 
in  this  country.  Instead  of  fearing  agitation,  Mr.  Morley  in¬ 
vited  it,  being  more  and  more  assured  that  it  was  the  deficiency 
of  ready  communication  between  the  constituencies  and  the 
House  of  Commons  which  alone  rendered  the  existing  system  of 
deliberate  obstruction  possible,  not  to  say  easy.  The  whole 
demonstration  was  a  most  impressive  one. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Bright,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society. 
After  the  formal  proceedings,  in  which  the  abolition  of 
the  Scotch  Church  was  strenuously  urged,  as  the  first 
work  to  be  done,  aud  Mr.  Dillwyn  received  quite  an 
ovation  for  his  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Church  in 
Wales,  an  evening  meeting  was  held,  and  Mr.  Bright  spoke. 
He  declared  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  injure  the  Church 
of  England,  but  to  terminate  its  union  with  the  State, 
which,  as  he  maintained,  injured  both.  So  far  from  the 
union  making  the  State  more  merciful  and  peaceful,  the 
Bishops,  the  picked  men  of  the  Clerical  body,  voted  for  the  cruel 
old  criminal  laws,  under  which  sixty-seven  crimes  were  capital, 
defended  the  slave-trade  and  slavery,  and  were  never  to  be 
found  resisting  war.  Indeed,  they  had  accepted  a  prayer  in 
which  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  with  its  bloodshed,  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Lord.  The  Established  Clergy  resisted  the  Burials 
Bill  and  the  abolition  of  the  Theistic  oath,  “  many  more  men 
being  willing  to  worry  Government  than  to  honour  God,”  and 
they  keep  thousands  of  families  in  misery  by  resisting  a  reform 
of  the  marriage  laws.  He  entirely  admitted  the  virtues  of 
thousands  of  State  clergymen,  but  could  not  believe  they  would 
be  worse  or  less  efficient,  if  separated  from  the  State.  An 
Established  Church  “  was  the  slave  of  the  State,”  and  when 
Establishment  was  abolished,  as  it  would  be,  it  would  look  back 
with  horror  upon  the  chains  from  which  it  had  been  delivered. 
The  speech,  though  containing  little  that  is  new,  was  heard  with 
“the  deepest  silence  and  attention,  and  Mr.  Bright’s  voice  reached 
.every  ear  in  his  great  audience. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  on  Tuesday  brought  forward  the  question 
<of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  in  the  Senate,  in  a  speech  which  was 
really  a  declaration  of  policy.  He  asked  the  Government 
whether  the  alliance  was  or  was  not  menacing  to  France. 
He  feared  it  was,  though  France  had  given  no  provocation, 
•either  to  Germany  or  Italy.  The  idea  of  an  alliance  with 
Russia  had  ended,  and  surely  the  Government  was  anti-clerical 
-enough  to  secure  Italy  against  any  machinations  from  that  side. 
Still,  there  was  the  alliance,  no  doubt  in  form  defensive ;  but 
“then  sometimes  the  mode  of  defence  adopted  was  attack. 

Whenever  a  Power  meant  to  attack,  it  could  always  find  its 
Kroumirs.”  He  therefore  thought  concentration  of  force  the 
first  duty  of  the  Ministry,  and  deprecated  the  foreign  expeditions 
to  Tonquin  and  Madagascar,  which  could  not  be  made  successful 
without  sacrifices  both  of  men  and  money.  The  speech  was 
intended,  of  course,  to  discredit  the  Republic,  which  has  cer¬ 


tainly  n  ot  succeeded  in  diplomacy,  partly  from  its  distrust  of 
the  old  diplomatic  men ;  but  its  drift  in  some  degree  justifies 
Prince  Bismarck’s  idea  that  Germany  has  more  to  fear  from  a 
Restoration  than  from  a  Republic.  The  Duke  suggests,  with  a 
certain  truth,  that  a  Monarchy  would  set  itself  to  find  allies ; 
and  French  alliances  or  coalitions  are  precisely  what  Prince 
Bismarck  dreads.  He  has  repeated  again  this  week,  through 
the  North- German  Gazette,  that  the  Republic,  even  if  ill- 
tempered,  is  safer  than  a  Monarchy  in  France. 

The  reply  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour  was  in  one  respect  a 
singular  one.  He  denied  official  information  of  the  alliance, 
stating  that  French  Ambassadors  could  only  know  what  they 
were  told,  and  they  had  not  been  told  about  this.  He  thought 
“  rapprochement  ”  would  be  a  better  word  than  “  treaty  ”  to 
define  the  agreement,  aud  maintained  that  it  had  existed  for 
some  time,  and  was  not  directed  against  France.  She  took  no 
umbrage  at  it,  and  conforming  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
time,  would  seek  no  alliance  with  any  Power,  but  would  endeav¬ 
our  to  live  on  good  terms  with  all.  It  was  natural  that  a 
country  which  had  been  conquered,  which  was  seeking  recovery, 
and  which  was  surrounded  by  young  and  ambitious  Powers,  should 
be  solicitous,  or  even  anxious ;  but  that  only  imposed  the  duty  of 
watchfulness  upon  the  Government,  and  watchful  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be.  “  Silence,  in  certain  circumstances,  was 
dignified.”  This  speech  is  said  to  have  been  favourably  received 
everywhere,  and  more  especially  in  Vienna,  where  they  are  by 
no  means  anxious  to  begin  a  quarrel  a  outrance  with  France 
Prince  Bismarck  is  an  invaluable  ally,  but  might  he  not,  think 
the  Hapsburgs,  grow  a  little,— well,  a  little  insupportable  ? 

Sir  W.  Lawson  on  Friday  week  carried  his  resolution  in 
favour  of  Local  Option  by  206  to  130.  His  idea  is  that  the 
inhabitants  of  districts  should  have  power  to  abolish  all  public- 
houses  in  their  districts,  if  they  please ;  but  his  supporters  in 
the  division  do  not  all  mean  this.  The  Government,  for 
instance,  favoured  the  resolution,  but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  ex¬ 
plained  that  what  they  intended  to  do  was  to  entrust  the  power 
of  regulating  the  grant  of  licences  to  the  municipal  and  rural 
Councils.  It  is  now  entrusted  to  the  Magistrates,  and  is,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  said,  quite  absolute,  the  licences  having  been  recently 
decided  in  court  to  be  annual  grants,  and  the  Magistrates  having 
power  to  refuse  them  all.  The  Government,  therefore,  propose 
a  mere  transference  of  power  ;  but  they  did  not  iutend  that  this 
should  be  exercised  through  a  popular  vote.  The  right  must  be 
conceded  to  permanent  bodies  elected  by  the  people,  and  enjoying 
their  confidence.  Until,  therefore,  the  County  Government  Bill 
has  been  passed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Gladstone  pointedly  added  that  the  views  of  the  Home 
Secretary  were  his  also,  and  that  when  he  was  enabled  to  create 
municipalities  over  the  whole  country,  the  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic  would  be  confided  to  them.  “  The  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  settled.”  We  suspect,  when  action  commences,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  name  an  irreducible  minimum  in 
the  Act,  or  the  local  council  may  find  itself  suddenly  be¬ 
sieged  by  bodies  of  navvies  or  other  labourers  crying  aloud  for 
beer.  _ 

The  Victoria- Street  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals 
from  Vivisection  held  a  very  successful  meeting  on  Tuesday,  at 
the  house  of  Lord  Mount-Temple,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in 
the  chair.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  discussed  at  it  the  meaning 
of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s  principle  that  “  man’s  duty  to  man  is 
greater  than  his  duty  to  beasts,”  and  maintained  that  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  absolutely  man’s  duty  to  the  beasts  to  his  duty  to  man, 
would  necessarily  be  subversive  of  his  duty  to  man  itself,  since 
it  would  extinguish  in  him  that  spirit  of  compassion  for  suffer¬ 
ing,  as  suffering,  which  could  not  be  extinguished  anywhere, 
without  being  weakened  everywhere.  Mr.  George  Russell,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Reid,  M.P.,  reviewed  the  recent  debate,  and  showed 
how  little  the  Home  Secretary  appeared  to  understand  the 
working  of  the  Act  which  he  had  to  administer,  and  how  alarm¬ 
ing  was  his  statement  that  he  intended  to  be  guided  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  by  the  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Medicine 
by  research,  a  mere  Association  for  promoting  AGvisection,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  promoted  under  the  present  Act;  and  Lord 
Coleridge  made  one  of  his  profoundly  impressive  speeches 
against  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  friends  of  Vivisection, 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

TIIE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  English  people  have  many  fine  qualities,  but  a  steady 
reasonableness  is  not  one  of  them.  They  cannot  emu¬ 
late  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  here  for  a  moment.  The  Scotch 
and  Welsh  are  both  very  religious,  but  they  can  see  what 
really  injures  religion  and  what  does  not,  and  are  not  misled 
by  superficial  appearances.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  subject  to  somewhat  spasmodic  impulses,  and  like 
bolting  horses,  are  very  apt  to  take  the  bit  between  their  teeth, 
when  they  find  that  it  guides  them  in  a  direction  in  which 
they  do  not  want  to  go.  The  dislike  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh, — founded, 
we  believe,  even  more  on  other  publications  of  his  than  on  his 
atheistic  opinions, — has  been  so  rampant  in  many  constituencies, 
that  English  Members,  no  doubt  sharing  this  dislike  to  the  full, 
and  caring  very  little  how  far  they  could  or  could  not  justify 
on  principle  the  vote  which  they  wished  to  give  against  him, 
have  done  Mr.  Bradlaugh  a  very  great  service,  in  the  effort  to 
express  their  aversion.  They  have  set  him  up  as  a  perse¬ 
cuted  man  for  another  spell  of  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
given  all  the  vogue  they  can  to  those  peculiar  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  morality  for  which  they  desire  to 
express  their  loathing.  They  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing, 
whether  they  voted  against  the  Affirmation  Bill,  or  whether 
they  adopted  that  very  weak  and  unmeaning  course  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  a  vote  at  all ;  and  before  many  weeks 
are  over,  they  will  probably  bitterly  regret  the  impulse 
which  led  them  to  take  the  bit  between  their  teeth  and 
bolt.  But  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  Englishmen  to  act 
on  irrational  impulses,  even  when  they  know  in  their  own  minds 
that  the  impulses  on  which  they  act  are  not  sane  ones,  as 
they  pique  themselves  on  these  impulses, — in  other  words,  on 
the  unsteadiness  of  their  own  judgments.  And  the  only  hope 
is  that  as  the  influence  of  education  is  brought  to  bear  more 
and  more  upon  England,  Englishmen  will  feel  less  proud 
of  their  unconquerable  disposition  to  ignore  the  bridle  of 
reason,  and  bolt  under  the  influence  of  panic  where  it  is  least 
safe  for  them  to  go.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  these 
remarks  do  not  in  all  probability  apply  to  such  Members 
as  Messrs.  Fitz william,  Sir  E.  Watkin,  and  Mr.  M’Cullagh 
Torrens.  They  have  voted  with  their  eyes  open,  no 
doubt  from  sheer  dislike  to  the  Government,  and  not 
from  dislike  to  a  particular  application  of  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty.  But  it  was  the  impulsiveness  of 
their  constituents  that  alone  rendered  it  safe  for  them, — 
safe,  at  least,  in  their  own  estimation, — to  express  their  dis¬ 
like  to  the  Government  in  this  way ;  and  so  long  as  the  English 
people  are  what  they  are,  they  will  constantly  furnish  excuses  to 
their  representatives  for  helping  the  cause  they  would  prefer  to 
defeat,  and  undermining  the  cause  they  want  to  help.  English 
public  opinion  has  none  of  the  steadiness  of  Scotch  and  Welsh 
public  opinion.  Liberals  in  Wales  and  Scotland  know  what  they 
mean  and  do  it,  and  so  do  the  Conservatives.  In  England, 
neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives,  as  a  Party,  always  know 
exactly  what  they  mean ;  and  even  if  they  do,  they  will  some¬ 
times  follow  their  humour,  and  do  the  opposite.  Their  con¬ 
victions  are  only  some  of  the  elements  on  which  they  act. 
Not  unfrequently,  they  will  act  against  their  convictions 
to  express  an  irrational  but  overwhelming  aversion.  Some 
of  the  English  and  many  of  the  Ulster  Liberals  have  acted 
thus  on  the  occasion  of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  if  we 
judge  rightly,  the  result  will  be  most  mischievous  to  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart.  We  do  not  in  the  least  blame  the 
Irish  Home-rulers,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  for  seizing  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  do  what  they  think  will  injure  a  Government  which 
they  cannot  forgive  for  its  various  efforts  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland.  They  have  acted  on  the  supreme  instinct  of  their 
political  being,  and  by  that  they  are  to  themselves  justified. 
But  the  English  and  Ulster  Liberals  have,  by  their  desertion 
or  abstention,  done  all  in  their  power  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  only  Government  from  which  they  can  get  the  measures 
they  really  want,  and  that,  too,  with  the  result  of  extending 
the  power  of  the  man  whose  mischievous  influence  over  the 
country  they  wish  to  blot  out.  They  will  soon  repent  their 
blunder,  and  their  constituents  will  repent  it  still  sooner.  For 
we  regard  the  vote  of  Thursday  night  as  likely  to  cripple  the 
Government  very  materially,  not  only  in  its  conflict  with 
obstruction,  but  in  its  general  moral  influence. 

We  conclude  that  after  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  pointed 
remark  that  he  deprecated  the  attempt  to  discuss  the  question 
on  party  lines,  there  is  on  neither  side  of  the  House  the 


smallest  wish  to  make  a  political  crisis  out  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Government.  Why  the  Conservatives  do  not  wish  this,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  see.  Probably  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  knows 
that  a  dissolution  on  an  all  but  accidental  question  of  this 
sort,  even  if  he  could  force  one,  would  give  him  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind ;  and  perhaps  his  ascend¬ 
ency  in  the  councils  of  the  party  is  not  yet  securely 
enough  established  over  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  render 
an  immediate  crisis  desirable.  But  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  Sir  Stafford  in  his  very  moderate  speech 
of  Thursday  night  did  intend  to  deprecate  as  much  as- 
possible  any  party  aspect  for  the  division,  and  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  Liberals  will  not  court  an  appeal  to  the 
country  on  a  matter  on  which  the  drift  even  of  Liberal 
opinion  is  so  vacillating  and  capricious.  But  none  the  less 
it  seems  to  us  idle  to  deny  that  the  Government  have 
received  a  blow  from  the  effects  of  which  they  will  hardly 
recover  before  they  have  gone  to  the  constituencies  again, 
and  that  their  own  policy  should  now  be  shaped  with, 
the  view  of  rendering  possible  an  appeal  to  the  country 
as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  the  pledges  they  have 
already  given.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
they  should  give  up  the  Tenant-farmers’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Bill,  for  that  is  a  matter  on  which  their  oppo¬ 
nents  will  hardly  venture  to  join  serious  battle ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  one  of  great  urgency  in  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture.  It  is  most  desirable,  too,  that  the  common 
impression  of  the  indifference  of  the  Liberals  to  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers,  should  not  be  confirmed  by  any  apathy  on  a  practical 
matter  so  pressing  and  so  definite,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
this  measure  will  be  pressed  on  with  all  convenient  speed.  But 
as  regards  the  rest  of  the  Government  programme,  we  hold 
that  they  would  do  well  to  drop  all  reforms  which  essentially 
require  a  strong  and  united  party,— like  the  Government  of 
London  Bill,  for  instance, — and  which  are  not  very  well  under¬ 
stood  by  the  public  at  large,  in  favour  of  those  on  the 
character  of  which  a  very  strong  opinion  will  be  formed  by 
both  parties  in  the  country,  and  on  which  an  appeal  to  the 
country  is  far  from  improbable.  We  all  saw  in  the  Government 
of  1869-74  how  completely  the  defeat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Irish  University  Bill  paralysed  it  for  general 
work,  and  how  soon  after  that  defeat  the  collapse 
came.  If  the  Government  go  on  with  a  long  pro¬ 
gramme  of  measures  of  somewhat  local  significance,  for 
passing  which  they  require  great  authority,  without  possessing 
it,  they  will  fritter  away  their  influence,  as  they  did  in 
1873.  The  only  course  to  be  pursued  now,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  to  prepare  as  soon  as  possible  the  greater  political  measures 
promised  by  the  Government, — especially  the  County  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  and  the  Redistribution  Bill, — and  thereby  to. 
quicken  the  popular  interest  felt  in  an  Administration  which- 
has  suffered  this  serious  shock.  No  Government  in  England 
undergoes  a  blow  of  this  kind  without  suffering  in  influence, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government 
will  be  an  exception.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
declared  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  House, 
the  effort  which  the  Government  made  to  defend  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  was  not  demanded  by  the  circumstances, 
and  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  unjustified  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  than  of  respect  for  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  this  opinion  is  a 
false  opinion.  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  mag¬ 
nificent  speech,  expounded  the  true  ground  for  the  action  of 
the  Government ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  Government  which 
has  failed  to  convince  the  House  of  Commons  of  this,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  same  influence  after  the  hostile  vote  as  it  com¬ 
manded  before  it.  The  only  wise  course,  therefore,  is 
to  press  on  as  soon  as  possible  the  larger  political 
measures  with  which  the  Government  is  identified,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  if  necessary,  upon  the  character  of  those 
measures.  Let  us  not  again  make  the  mistake  of  allowing  the 
confidence  of  the  country  to  ooze  away  in  driblets,  while  the 
Government  is  pressing  on  difficult  and  complicated  measures, 
the  significance  of  which  will  not  be  fully  realised  in  the 
provinces,  though  they  expose  a  great  surface  to  the  opposition 
of  open  foes  and  of  disaffected  allies.  A  shaken  Government 
should  concentrate  its  efforts  on  those  larger  issues  on  which 
alone  the  country  will  rally  to  its  aid. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

IT  is  simply  ridiculous  for  the  Tories  to  object  to  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  whose  opening  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesday,  as  a  kind  of  Supreme  Caucus.  They  have  had  the 
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thing  in  full  operation  for  years.  There  is  not  a  Tory  Agent 
in  the  country,  or  a  Tory  working  politician,  who  does  not 
look  to  the  Carlton  as  a  centre,  from  which  advice  and  aid  and, 
in  certain  cases,  motive-power  can  be  obtained.  The  Political 
Committee  of  that  Clnb  is  a  supreme  caucus  for  that  party, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  independent  of  Tory  electors, 
instead  of  representing  them.  The  only  innovation  introduced 
by  the  Liberals  in  founding  the  new  Club,  is  that  they  make 
it  more  genuinely  popular,  that  the  provincials,  instead  of 
visiting  a  shrine,  are  to  come  to  a  home,  and  that  the 
London  politicians,  instead  of  being  hosts  and  superior  hosts,  will 
be  comrades  in  council,  with  valued  visitors.  That  deviation 
from  the  old  routine  seems  to  us  most  wise.  There  are  two 
impediments  in  the  way  of  organising  the  vast  masses  of  voters 
who  now  bewilder  statesmen  which  all  parties  in  all  countries, 
if  they  desire  power,  must  remove.  One,  the  extent  of  which 
men  living  in  a  capital  can  hardly  conceive,  is  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  true  leaders  known  to  the  people, — accurately 
known,  known  so  that  rumours  and  calumnies  have  no  weight. 
One  would  say  that,  with  public  speeches  incessantly  going  on, 
with  the  public  men  incessantly  “starring’’  about,  and  with 
the  journalists  pouring  out  volumes  of  criticism,  the  work 
would  be  easy  enough ;  but  all  experience  shows  that  it 
is  not  so.  In  America,  the  trouble  drives  politicians  to 
such  despair  that  unless  they  can  catch  a  successful  General, 
like  General  Grant,  they  prefer  a  dark  horse,  as  being,  at  all 
events,  less  sure  to  be  misunderstood.  In  France  the  electors 
know  no  one,  except  the  head  of  the  State,  or  an  exceptional 
man  like  Gambetta ;  and  even  in  England  the  difficulty 
distinctly  contributes  to  the  one-man  ascendency,  which  since 
1867  has  marked  our  politics.  The  people  knew  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  they  know  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  they  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  names  of  the  Tory  Cabinet,  and  do  not  recollect 
half  the  Liberal  one.  Lord  Hartington  has  the  advantage 
of  his  rank,  which  induces  Englishmen  to  take  much  for 
granted ;  but  just  ask  ordinary  voters  in  that  huge  pro¬ 
vince,  Lincolnshire,  where  Cabinet  Ministers  never  speak, 
their  idea  of  Lord  Hartington  ?  He  will  be  Premier  before 
they  know  anything  about  him.  The  National  Liberal  Club 
will  help  greatly  to  dissipate  that  kind  of  ignorance.  The 
average  voters  will  not  attend  it,  of  course,  but  their  dele¬ 
gates  will,  and  each  man  who  comes  up  to  town  and 
haunts  it  for  a  week  will,  on  his  return,  be  to  his  own 
circle  a  trusted  News-letter  embodied  in  the  flesh.  He 
will  have  a  distinct  conception  of  a  dozen  men  who 
before  were  names  to  him.  Every  leading  man  has  not, 
of  course,  the  personal  magnetism  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which 
so  impressed  the  host  assembled  on  Wednesday,  that  if  the 
Dissolution  arrived  next  week,  that  one  dinner  would  have  a 
perceptible  effect  on  the  results,  but  every  leader  worth  obey¬ 
ing  has  an  impressiveness  of  some  sort,  which  is  felt  most  in 
personal  contact  with  him.  Lord  Hartington,  for  instance,  a 
totally  different  man  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  never  speaks  with¬ 
out  increasing  his  influence.  The  second  difficulty,  when  per¬ 
sonal  contact  has  been  established,  is  that  of  keeping  the 
electors  eii  rapport  with  the  shifting  state  of  affairs.  They 
are  sure,  even  when  intelligent,  to  be  a  little  behind  ;  to  expect 
something  which  cannot  be  done ;  to  have  missed  some  argu¬ 
ment  which,  if  they  heard  it,  would  seem  irrefragable ; 
to  be  under  some  illusion,  which  ten  words  of  rough  sense 
would  dispel.  There  is  no  device  tolerable  by  English 
manners  for  curing  that  evil  equal  to  a  London  Political 
Exchange,  where  information  can  be  procured,  and  people 
seen,  and  country  politicians  with  a  certain  social  timidity, 
but  very  useful,  can  feel  themselves  in  place.  The  National 
Liberal  Club  will  give  all  that,  and  we  only  wish  that  more 
Ministers  had  been  able  to  be  present,  and  to  make  speeches  in 
the  least  formal  and  cumbrous  way. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  speeches  actually  made  on 
Wednesday  were  specially  good,  though  they  impressed  the 
audience  mightily.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  short  but  carefully 
prepared  sketch  of  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  finance  of  Tories  and  Liberals,  with  its  really  won¬ 
derful  lucidity  and  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
audience,  had,  no  doubt,  a  profound  effect ;  and  so  had 
the  speeches  both  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the 
Premier,  on  the  “  veiled  obstruction  ”  which  is  stopping 
work.  The  latter  helped  greatly  to  clear  the  minds  of  men 
who  do  not  watch  the  House  closely,  of  a  latent  idea  that  the 
Cabinet  lacks  energy,  and  could  force  its  Bills  through,  if  it 
would.  They  brought  home  to  the  audience  the  truth  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  everywhere  else,  the  day  has  only 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  if  twenty-four  men  are  allowed  to 


waste  an  hour  apiece  and  are  determined  to  do  it,  no  time  for 
anything  will  remain.  They  deepened  the  perception  that  a 
remedy  must  be  found  for  the  evil,  and  that  it  will  not  be  found 
unless  the  constituencies  will  enable,  or  if  need  be  compel,  their 
representatives  to  take  very  strong  measures  indeed.  To  our 
minds,  that  is  now  the  first  question  of  British  politics.  We 
deliberately  believe  Parliamentary  Government  to  be  in 
danger  of  asphyxia,  and  would,  rather  than  see  the  danger 
continue,  consent  to  radical  changes,  such  as  the  true 
“  Cloture,”  the  formation  of  a  Speaker’s  Committee  with 
most  extensive  powers  over  procedure,  and  a  serious  reduction 
in  the  existing  number  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  speeches  of  Wednesday,  that  the  danger 
is  engrossing  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  the  words 
used  in  the  Aquarium  were  well  adapted  to  make  pro¬ 
vincial  delegates  realise  fully  the  central  fact  of  the 
political  situation.  They  saw  that  the  Tories  did  not  in¬ 
tend  business  to  go  on.  But  beyond  this,  which  was  most 
important,  we  do  not  know  that  there  was  much  said.  The 
leading  speakers  missed  or  refused  the  chance  offered  of  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  Liberalism  of  the  future,  and  they  were  compelled, 
in  speaking  of  the  past,  to  dwell,  except  as  regards  finance,  on 
generalities.  The  total  drift  of  all  said  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  inherited  a  bad  situation,  and  had,  on  the  whole, 
extricated  the  country  from  it ;  and  that  was  patent  before,  to 
all  who  can  see.  Still,  the  audience  saw  the  facts  more  vividly 
than  before,  and  they  went  home  enthusiastic,  with  a  conviction 
of  the  vitality  and  movement  of  the  Liberal  party  stronger 
than  the  one  they  brought.  That  is  a  most  valuable  result, 
and  one  which,  as  time  goes  on,  those  who  govern  England 
must  seek  even  more  attentively  than  they  do.  It  is  a  hard 
burden  to  put  upon  them,  but  they  will  be  compelled  to  do 
more  educating  work  than  they  have  attempted,  to  visit  un¬ 
visited  districts,  and  to  visit  them  in  groups.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  experiment  of  two  or  three  meetings,  large  and  cordial 
as  that  at  the  National  Club,  tried  in  a  county  like  Lincolnshire, 
with  the  distinct  intention  of  letting  light  into  that  county, 
and  breaking  the  prestige  of  pretentious  windbags  like  Mr. 
Chaplin.  We  believe  it  could  be  done,  and  that  if  all  electors 
could  only  be  made  to  realise  what  the  Liberal  Ministers  are 
like,  and  what  they  really  mean,  the  Government  might  dis¬ 
solve  even  on  a  question  like  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  still 
strengthen  their  majority.  Wire-pulling,  we  may  depend  on 
it,  has  had  its  day.  A  popular  constituency  must  be  con¬ 
ciliated  by  popular  means,  and  the  best  of  those  means  is 
argument  directly  adddressed  to  thousands  of  representative 
men,  by  speakers  who  are  responsible  for  acts,  as  well  as  words. 
Speeches  may  not  change  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  even  that  is  not  true,  but  they  most  unquestionably 
change  them  in  the  country. 


MR.  VILLIERS  STUART  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
EGYPT. 

THE  Government  has  evidently  made  up  its  mind  not  to 
retire  from  Egypt  in  a  hurried  manner,  or  without  the 
fullest  evidence  that  its  objects  have  been  accomplished.  The 
few  and  short  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  in  his  speech  at  the  Aquarium,  referred  to  the  situation 
of  affairs  there,  made  as  they  were,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
who  dislike  the  Expedition,  show  that  he  was  both  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  determined  to  discharge  it. 
Lord  Dufferin  is  even  more  emphatic.  In  the  complimentary 
letter  to  the  Egyptian  Premier  with  which  he  took  his  leave 
for  Constantinople,  he  allows  himself  gradually  to  glide  from 
pleasing  assurances  and  rose-coloured  descriptions  into  sen¬ 
tences  of  serious  warning  that  the  new  system  “is  destined  and 
intended  both  to  succeed  and  to  endure.”  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  says  his  agent,  has  promised  this  repeatedly,  and  “  words 
of  this  kind,  uttered  in  Parliament,  are  not  lightly  spoken.” 
Finally,  the  situation  itself  almost  compels  the  Cabinet  to 
take  this  course.  There  is  too  much  evidence  that  as  yet  the 
Khedive  has  not  recovered  his  authority,  that  Egypt  is  still 
disorganised,  and  that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  British 
troops  prevents  a  relapse  to  anarchy.  The  new  army,  the 
new  gendarmerie,  the  new  police  are  all  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  strength  or  grip  in  any  of  them. 
The  mere  rumour  that  the  British  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
caused  a  panic  in  Alexandria  and  arrested  trade,  and  neither 
fear  nor  caution  were  unjustified,  as  the  incident  of  Sunday  at 
Port  Said  clearly  revealed.  The  Greeks  of  the  town  and  the 
Arab  soldiery  got  into  one  of  their  perpetual  quarrels ;  the 
Greeks  drew  their  revolvers,  and  instantly  all  native  authority 
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ceased.  The  Governor,  with  plenty  of  soldiers  at  his  bach, 
found  himself  powerless  to  prevent  a  riot,  in  which  the  safety 
of  the  whole  town  would  have  been  compromised,  and,  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  powerlessness  in  writing,  begged  Captain  Rice, 
commanding  the  ‘Iris,’  to  land  sailors  and  marines, and  restore 
order.  This  was  done,  Captain  Rice,  with  200  men,  instantly 
reducing  the  rioters  to  submission ;  but  if  he  had  refused, 
Port  Said  would  have  been  burnt  and  pillaged.  As  in¬ 
variably  happens  after  such  occupations,  all  true  authority 
— the  authority  which  can  secure  order  without  bloodshed 
— has  passed  to  the  Europeans,  whose  will  alone  upholds 
the  administrative  system.  Even  when  the  Army  has  been 
reformed,  this  difficulty  will  survive ;  and  the  certainty  of 
disorder  will  retard,  probably  for  years,  the  departure  of  the 
small  garrison  whose  presence  assures  all  Egyptians  that  in¬ 
surrection  cannot  ultimately  succeed. 

It  is  well  that  this  should  be  clear,  for  without  it  adminis¬ 
trative  reform  in  Egypt  will  never  begin,  and  its  com¬ 
mencement  is  more  imperative  than  ever.  It  is  positively 
sickening  to  read  of  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry, 
and  to  know  that  for  one  at  least  of  its  worst  features  the 
people  of  this  country  are  responsible.  Mr.  H.  Villiers  Stuart, 
the  able  and  experienced  Member  for  Waterford,  who  knows 
rural  Egypt  probably  better  than  any  man  alive,  consented  in 
December  last  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
report  to  Lord  Dufferin  at  Cairo.  He  visited  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Delta,  and  examined  forty-four  groups  of  witnesses,  in 
twenty-six  communes,  and  then  repaired  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  held  thirty-five  separate  inquiries.  His  Report, 
though  most  temperate  in  tone,  as  becomes  a  man  who  knows 
that  all  the  world  is  not  governed  like  Westminster,  would,  if 
made  of  a  British  province,  leave  the  Government  no  alterna¬ 
tive  between  instant  and  radical  reform  or  dismissal  in  disgrace. 
He  found  everywhere,  though  more  in  the  Delta — which  is  our 
special  business — than  in  Upper  Egypt,  that  with  the  restoration 
of  order  the  usurers  who  had  fled  before  Arabi  had  returned, 
and  were  demanding  and  receiving  interest  at  from  65  to  120 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  total  paid  to  these  villains  exceeding 
the  whole  State  taxation  of  the  country  (page  7  of  Blue-book, 
No.  7,  of  1883),  heavy  as  that  is.  When  the  peasant,  as 
usually  happens,  is  unable  to  pay,  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
setting  aside  the  old  Organic  Law  of  Egypt,  under  which  the 
cultivator  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  his  holding  for  mere 
debt,  decree  the  land  to  the  usurer  ;  and  “  in  many  villages  I 
saw  handsome  European  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens,  vine¬ 
yards,  and  well-stocked  farms,  and  invariably  the  natives  told 
me  that  these  properties  belonged  to  money-lenders,  who  had 
become  possessed  of  them  by  degrees,  adding  field  to  field, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  They  had 
drawn  the  net  of  indebtedness  around  the  fellah,  and  when  it 
suited  them  to  absorb  his  land  they  have  foreclosed ;  and  then, 
although  the  debt  might  fall  far  short  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  yet  from  the  method  of  procedure,  far  away  in  the 
Courts  in  Cairo,  a  procedure  utterly  obscure  to  the  poor, 
ignorant  peasant,  the  land  has  been  knocked-down  to  the 
foreign  creditor,  well  versed  and  instructed  in  the  ways  of 
these  Courts.  In  one  small  village,  the  Greek  had  200  acres, 
and  no  other  inhabitant  had  more  than  a  few  acres  left ;  even 
the  Sheikh  had  only  twelve.  The  Greek’s  estate  had  been 
carved  out  of  theirs,  and  the  little  community  had  been 
reduced  by  this  means  from  prosperity  to  proverty.”  Of 
course,  the  usurers  are  hated,  till  the  secret  of  Arabi’s 
popularity  was  a  decree  promising  that  their  bonds  should 
be  cancelled,  and  till  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
English,  to  which  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  testifies,  is  lost  in  the 
hatred  of  the  foreigner,  to  whose  tribunals  the  Fellaheen  attri¬ 
bute  the  whole  evil.  They  could,  they  say,  in  the  last  resort, 
have  bribed  their  own  Judges  to  give  them  redress.  As  if  this 
misery,  which  is  disorganising  all  society,  and  will  lead  to  an 
agrarian  strike  fatal  to  the  Revenue,  was  not  sufficient,  the 
corvee  still  exists;  and  the  impoverished  peasants — “every 
landowner  up  to  1@0  acres  being  liable” — are  forced  out  to 
work  “  in  distant  parts  of  the  province,”  not  their  own 
villages,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — “  Those  who  are 
liable  get  no  pay  whatever  for  their  work,  neither  does  the 
Government  provide  them  with  any  food  whatever ;  their 
friends  at  home  have  to  send  them  food  from  their  villages, 
usually  bread  dried  in  the  sun  is  their  sole  nourishment ;  it  is 
sent  in  sacks,  a  couple  of  men  from  each  village  being  deputed 
to  convey  it  to  the  scene  of  operations.  They  have  also  to 
find  their  own  tools  and  baskets ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
hands  are  often  their  only  tools,  with  these  they  load  the 
baskets  and  excavate  the  soil ;  no  shelter  is  provided  for  them 


at  night,  nor  any  covering  ;  a  certain  number  of  overseers  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  these  are  armed  with  sticks,  and  superintend  the  work.” 
It  is  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  only  the  Egyptians  are 
under  the  lash  of  the  taskmasters,  and  Israelites  in  Paris  and 
London  wield  the  whip.  The  stick  spoken  of  is  freely  used, 
and  also  the  whip  of  hippopotamus-hide  : — “  The  use  of  the 
‘  courbash  ’  (hippopotamus-hide  whip)  and  of  the  stick  has  in¬ 
creased  since  the  rehellion,  as  also  imprisonment  in  heavy 
chains  ;  these  punishments  often  fall  upon  the  innocent ;  for 
instance,  if  a  fellah  selected  for  military  service  runs  away  to 
the  Desert,  his  relatives  are  chained  and  thrown  into  prison, 
although  in  no  way  accessory  to  the  offence.”  The  European 
usurers,  who  alone  could  protect  the  people,  look  on  with  in¬ 
difference  ;  and,  indeed,  says  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  in  his  calm, 
unemotional  way  : — 

“I  met  with  a  Greek  gentleman  who  is  much  prejudiced  against 
the  natives ;  he  said  they  were  very  obstinate,  and  in  illustration  he 
narrated  an  incident  which  he  had  witnessed  the  day  before.  A  postal 
runner  had  been  waylaid  and  robbed  near  a  house  at  night ;  the 
owner  of  this  house  was  not  suspected  of  the  robbery,  but  he  was 
seized  and  brought  before  the  Mudir,  who  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
gone  to  assist  the  postman ;  he  said  he  had  been  asleep  in  his  home, 
and  had  not  heard  the  cries  of  the  plundered  man  ;  the  Mudir  said 
he  must  have  heard  them,  and  on  his  persisting  in  his  statement  he 
ordered  him  to  be  beaten  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  the  courbash ; 
he  received  no  less  than  800  blows,  till  his  feet  were  reduced  to  a 
jelly,  and  then,  as  he  still  refused  to  confess  that  he  had  heard  the 
noise,  he  was  taken  home.  ‘You  see,’  said  the  Greek,  ‘how  obstinate 
these  people  are  !’  ” 

Five  millions  of  people,  so  industrious  that  Egyptian  land  yields 
a  higher  rental  than  land  in  Lincolnshire,  so  moderate  that, 
says  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  they  will  willingly  pay  one  per  cent, 
per  mensem  for  loans,  and  only  talk  of  usury  when  the  ex¬ 
action  rises  above  that  figure,  and  so  peaceful  that  2,000 
Europeans  are  a  'sufficient  garrison,  are  subjected  to  the 
miseries  faintly  indicated  in  these  extracts,  mainly  because, 
the  British  being  there,  insurrection  is  impossible. 

We  say  at  once,  hearty  advocates  as  we  are  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  if  we  cannot  end  these  things,  our  duty  is  to  with¬ 
draw  ;  but  we  can  end  them.  The  Representative  Council  just 
decreed  will  do  nothing,  for  it  will  at  first  represent  oppressors, 
and  not  oppressed  ;  but  the  British  Resident  can  do  everything. 
He  can  just  as  easily  compel  the  Khedive  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  lash,  and  to  make  his  order  effectual  by  the  steady  execu¬ 
tion  of  those  who  disobey  it,  as  he  can  compel  him  to  issue  a 
code  which  every  official  will  violate  whenever  he  dare.  He 
can  just  as  easily  direct  him  to  declare  that  the  old  Organic 
Law  as  to  holdings  is  again  in  force,  as  to  set  up  the  International 
Tribunals,  which  are,  unintentionally,  causing  such  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  society,  and  he  should  direct  his  energies  to  those  two 
ends.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  interference.  It  is  the  old 
scandal  of  Bengal  over  again.  If  we  are  not  entitled  to  interfere, 
and  cannot  make  the  native  ruler  do  justice  without  interference, 
our  duty  is  to  withdraw  our  support  and  leave  his  subjects 
to  their  natural  remedy,  their  right  of  deposing  him,  a  right  as 
fully  acknowledged  by  Mussulmans  as  by  Christians.  It  is  as 
utterly  wrong  to  guarantee  an  oppressor  against  his  people  by 
our  civilised  force,  as  to  use  that  civilised  force  in  order  to 
oppress  for  ourselves.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for 
such  a  priori  arguments.  The  steady  pressure  of  a  Resident 
determined  to  prevent  gross  oppression,  even  if  he  has  to 
change  the  Sovereign,  can  prevent  it ;  and  we  ought  to  appoint 
one,  and  support  him  in  all  needful  exercise  of  authority.  It 
is  a  cumbrous  and  a  weak  system,  compared  with  the  direct 
action  of  a  British  Viceroy,  who  in  six  months  would  terminate 
these  iniquities  for  ever,  and  secure  personal  freedom  to  the 
whole  population  ;  but  if  the  British  people  fear  responsibility 
too  much,  let  them  compel  action  through  the  slower  scheme. 
The  alternative  is  to  quit  Egypt,  whatever  the  consequences 
to  our  future. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  IRISH- AMERICAN 
CONVENTION. 

WE  take  it  that  the  Parnell  party  among  the  Irish- 
Americans  did,  on  the  whole,  carry  the  Philadelphia 
Convention.  The  representatives  of  the  Ultras  were  numerous 
and  fierce,  so  fierce  that  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  any  formal 
condemnation  of  their  tenets,  and  that  they  held  after  the 
larger  meeting  a  Convention  of  their  own.  No  formal  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  condemning  the  use  of  dynamite,  the  most 
furious  Irreconcileable  leaders,  though  shouted  down,  were  not 
expelled,  and  a  special  resolution  of  compliment  was  passed  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Egan,  who  is'  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it 
hardly  matters  which,  to  be  in  a  special  degree  the  link  be- 
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tween  the  secret  and  the  public  societies.  We  sav  it  hardly 
matters,  because  if  he  is  the  link  the  Convention  desired 
to  condone  the  action  of  the  former,  and  if  he  is  only  supposed 
to  be,  its  managers  wished  to  leave  the  impression  among  Irish¬ 
men  at  large  that  this  was  their  secret  policy.  In  either  case, 
the  Convention  was  either  cautious  or  sympathetic  towards 
O’Donovan  Bossa  and  those  he  represents,  and  the  delegates 
drew  down  on  themselves  most  justly  warm  reproaches  from 
those  who  value  the  character  of  Irishmen  among  the  nation¬ 
alities  of  the  world.  The  Convention,  moreover,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pander  in  its  Eesolutions  to  the  hatred  of  England 
which,  far  more  than  love  for  Ireland,  animates  the  Irrecon- 
cileables.  Instead  of  pleading  that  Ireland  as  a  nation 
had  a  right  to  independence,  even  if  England  were 
behaving  well — a  perfectly  reasonable  proposition,  from 
the  Nationalist  point  of  view,  and  admitting  of  any 
policy  not  condemned  by  ordinary  morality — the  majority 
of  the  Convention  cannot  mention  the  British  Government 
without  calling  it  “  brutal,”  and  condemn  Coercion  Bills  and 
assistance  to  emigration  in  the  same  opprobrious  terms.  Still, 
the  Gironde  did,  on  the  whole,  get  the  advantage  of  the 
Mountain.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Parnell  succeeded  in  inserting 
the  word  “legitimate  ”  into  the  clause  declaring  it  “  the  duty 
of  the  Irish  race  throughout  the  world  to  sustain  the  Irish 
people  in  the  employment  of  all  legitimate  means  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  British  rule  national  self-government.”  The 
word  is  vague,  and  indeed  useless,  as  the  Ultras  consider 
dynamite  legitimate,  but  it  will  enable  Mr.  Parnell  to  say  that 
his  friends  have  not  stepped  over  the  line  which  renders  dis¬ 
cussion  impossible.  They  succeeded  in  inserting  a  strong  vote 
of  confidence  also  in  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  for  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  rather  absurd  resolution  which  declares  that  “  every 
stroke  of  Forster’s  savage  lash  was  for  Irishmen  a  new  proof  of 
Parnell’s  worth.’’  That  sentence  suggests  the  man  who,  having 
just  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  replied  to  the  friends  who 
anxiously  inquired  whether  he  was  hurt,  “  Quite  the  contrary 
but  Irishmen,  when  furious,  lose  their  sense  of  humour  as  quickly 
as  other  people,  and  the  object  of  the  words,  despite  their 
grotesque  form,  is  unmistakable.  Then  the  plan  adopted  is  Mr. 
Parnell’s  own.  All  the  Leagues  and  Associations,  even  the  oldest 
of  them,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  are  merged  in  the 
National  League,  which  is,  moreover,  avowedly  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  kindred  League  on  this  side  the  water,  “  of 
which,”  say  the  framers  of  the  Eesolutions,  with  clear  significance, 
“  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  is  the  President.”  And,  finally,  his 
latest  idea,  that  of  enlisting  the  labourers  in  his  cause  by  holding 
out  to  them  indefinite  promises,  and  sinking,  for  the  moment,  the 
war  on  landlordism,  is  embodied  in  a  regular  resolution  which 
would  hardly  have  been  proposed  in  Philadelphia  without  in¬ 
spiration  from  this  side.  It  is  the  farmers,  not  the  labourers, 
for  whom  the  American-Irish  have  hitherto  declared  ;  but  this 
time  they  say  nothing  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  soil, 
and  everything  of  the  right  of  the  labourers  to  “  fair  wages.” 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  fact,  wants  a  new  instrument. 

The  Parnellites  have  won,  though  after  a  struggle  which,  if 
the  history  of  Eevolutions  may  be  trusted,  bodes  them  little 
good.  The  Gironde  always  wins  till  the  Mountain  swallows 
it,  the  tendency  in  such  movements  being  always  to  transfer 
power  to  the  desperate  till  they  awaken  the  inevitable  reaction  ; 
but  still,  taking  the  “  short  views  ”  necessary  in  politics, 
the  Parnellites  have  won.  Their  leader  is  officially  and  nomin¬ 
ally  chief  of  the  whole  party  in  Ireland  and  America,  can 
depend  upon  certain,  though  probably  limited,  supplies  of 
money — for  it  was  the  Irreconcileables  who  sent  most  cash 
through  Mr.  P.  Ford — and  can  manipulate  that  scrutin  de 
liste  under  which,  in  the  disaffected  districts,  Irish  elections 
are  practically  managed.  Mr.  Parnell  can  nominate  the 
Parnellite  Members,  can  pay  expenses  for  such  as  need  it, 
and  can  therefore,  on  grave  occasions  and  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  overrule  dissent.  The  question,  therefore, 
for  English  politicians  is  how  he  will  use  his  power. 
He  has  the  usual  three  courses  open  to  him.  One,  in¬ 
comparably  the  best,  is  to  regard  himself  as  chief  of  the 
Irish  Eadicals,  and  steadily  insist,  whatever  Government  is  in 
power,  on  the  changes  which  Ireland,  from  the  Eadical  point 
of  view,  now  requires,  namely,  the  alterations  in  the  Land  Act 
asked  for  by  Ulster  ;  a  relaxation  of  the  peasant-proprietary 
clause ;  the  reduction  of  all  franchises  to  the  English  level ; 
the  concession  to  urban  municipalities  and  County  Councils 
of  all  powers  now  exercised  by  Birmingham,  except,  for 
the  present,  the  control  of  the  police;  the  substitution  of 
qualified  Stipendiaries  for  the  gentry  as  Magistrates ;  and 
the  complete  decentralisation  of  the  work  now  concentrated  in 


the  Castle.  Mr.  Parnell,  with  thirty  or  thirty- five  followers 
who  would  really  obey,  could  carry  all  those  reforms,  and 
probably  confer  immense  benefits  upon  his  country,  if  only 
because  he  would  train  all  classes  to  the  responsibilities  of 
power.  His  support,  steadily  and  honestly  conceded  to  either 
side,  would  be  worth  all  that ;  and  either  party  would,  if 
wise,  risk  the  misuse  of  the  powers  conceded  for  the  ends  of 
the  Secessionists.  His  second  course,  the  one  he  is  appar¬ 
ently  pursuing  now,  is  to  throw  his  whole  weight  both  in 
Parliament  and  with  the  constituencies  against  every  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  it  arises,  thus,  whenever  the  parties  approach 
equality,  making  Government  unsteady,  until  the  statesmen, 
in  utter  weariness,  grant  Home-rule.  This  course  is,  we 
believe,  as  hopeless  as  it  is  immoral,  as  the  statesmen  will  not 
make  the  concession,  but  would  try  in  preference  new  experi¬ 
ments,  including  even,  if  driven  to  despair,  the  partial  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  Ireland.  A  good  many  things  which  look 
impossible  become  possible  when  a  necessity  is  visible,  and 
among  them  the  idea  of  regarding  general  perversity  as  as  much 
a  disqualification  as  what  the  law  terms  “  widely-diffused 
corruption.”  Still,  this  course  may  seem  possible  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  who  is  already  doing  his  best  to  destroy  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  done  most  for  Ireland,  and  it  is  practically  open 
to  him.  A  third  course,  the  one  very  recently  adopted,  is  by 
persistent,  scientific  obstruction,  to  render  Parliamentary 
Government  impossible,  until  either  by  independence  or  Home- 
rule  the  Irish  Members  are  withdrawn.  That  plan  also  must 
fail,  because  Parliament  in  the  last  resort  will  risk  any  conse¬ 
quences  to  save  itself ;  but  we  greatly  fear  the  logic  of  events 
will  tend  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Parnell’s  difficulty,  looking 
at  his  position  as  we  might  if  we  were  reasonable  Irish  Home- 
rulers  like  Mr.  Shaw,  is  that  he  is  again  dependent  not  on 
Irish  opinion  alone,  but  on  Irish-American  opinion  also,  which, 
moreover,  will  outweigh  the  other,  because  Irish-Americans 
will  find  the  funds.  That  opinion  will  hardly  be 
conciliated  by  true  reforms,  because  it  seeks  not  a 
happier  Ireland,  or  a  better  governed  Ireland,  but  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Ireland.  Nor  will  it  be  greatly  mollified  by  a  long 
Parliamentary  battle,  in  which  the  heavy  blows  can  be  de¬ 
livered  only  at  intervals,  and  the  great  result — the  weakening 
of  successive  Governments — will  scarcely  be  perceptible  at  a 
distance.  It  will  demand  visible  effects,  struggles,  “scenes,” 
as  evidences  that  the  work  is  going  on,  and  they  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  only  through  Parliamentary  obstruction.  Mr.  Parnell 
may  hesitate,  knowing  well  the  consequences  of  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  ;  but  the  pressure  upon  him  will  be  in  that  direction, 
and  may  be  irresistible.  In  that  event,  Procedure  may  yet 
become  a  national  question,  and  we  shall  have  Tories  as  well 
as  Liberals  ridiculing  the  New  Buies,  as  absurdly  weak  for  the 
necessities  of  the  day. 


ME.  BEIGHT  ON  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHUECH. 

”1% /S~B.  BEIGHT’S  speech  on  the  Establishment  proves  to 
_LtJL  demonstration  what,  for  our  part,  we  have  never 
doubted,  that  the  Established  Church  of  England  is  not,  and 
has  never  been,  a  reforming  influence  in  the  State,  if  by  a 
reforming  influence  we  refer  to  the  influence  exerted  over 
public  opinion  on  public  questions.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  Church  of  England  and  its  chief  authorities  were 
passive  in  relation  to  one  of  the  most  savage  Criminal  Codes  in 
Europe.  Later  on,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  far 
behind  the  public  opinion  of  the  day  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  slavery.  In  our  own  time,  the  Church  has  been  one  of  the 
great  props  of  the  Tory  party,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
is  likely  to  remain  a  prop  of  the  Tory  party  as  long  as 
it  exists.  Where  we  differ  broadly  from  Mr.  Bright 
is  in  believing  that  in  this  respect  Disestablishment 
would  make  much  difference.  Look  to  the  Colonies 
and  to  the  United  States,  where  there  is  not  only  no 
Establishment,  but  no  State  endowment,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same.  Its  prevailing  sympathy  is  with  the  Conservative,  not 
with  the  reforming,  sections  of  the  peoples  to  which  it  minis¬ 
ters.  The  spiritual  life  which  it  cherishes,  so  far  as  it  is  vivid, 
is  seen  rather  in  the  strength  it  throws  into  the  moral  and 
social  charities  than  in  the  strength  it  throws  into  political 
agitation.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  as  an  Establishment,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  great  temporal  dignity  of  the 
Bishops  acts  not  unfrequently  as  a  stimulating  element,  and 
an  unhealthily  stimulating  element,  to  this  Conservative 
tendency.  Indeed,  though  the  Bishops  are  the  only  Life-Peers 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  though  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
creating  Life-peerages  that  the  greatest  statesmen  have  looked 
for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishops  must 
be  said  to  be  failures  as  Life-Peers,  if  only  on  this 
account, — that  they  do  not  really  give  their  minds  to 
any  political  questions  which  do  not  specially  interest  them 
either  as  ecclesiastics  or  as  Conservatives.  But  what  Mr. 
Bright  seems  to  have  overlooked  is  the  fact  that,  so  far 
from  being  subservient  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  the 
Bishops  have  never  been  subservient  to  Liberal  Governments 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  were  asked  where  some  of  the 
sturdiest  opponents  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  two  Governments  had 
been  found,  we  should  have  replied,  amongst  the  Bishops,  and 
not  least  among  the  Bishops  of  his  own  creation.  Let  us  do  the 
Bishops  this  credit,  at  least.  Doubtless  they  are  biassed  by 
their  position  of  dignity,  doubtless  it  makes  them  more  Con¬ 
servative  than  they  might  otherwise  be  ;  but  it  does  not,  on 
the  whole,  make  them  time-servers.  They  feel  no  scruple  at 
all  in  banning  the  Government  to  which  they  owe  their  tem¬ 
poral  dignity,  and  are  allies  not  of  the  Government  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  of  the  ancient  Constitution  as  an  ancient  Constitution. 
And  our  profound  belief  is  that  they  would  remain  on  the  whole 
allies  of  the  ancient  Constitution,  even  if  they  were  both  dis¬ 
established  and  disendowed  to-morrow.  Some  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  might  be  rendered  a  little  less  worldly  and  a  little  more 
other-worldly,  by  Disestablishment ;  and  by  Disendowment 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  brought  into  a  position  of  greater 
dependence  on  the  laity,  with  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  of 
that  dependence ;  but  neither  by  Disestablishment  nor  by 
Disendowment  would  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  ever 
be  turned  into  a  vividly  Liberal  Church,  like  the  Church,  for 
instance,  of  the  Independents  or  the  Baptists.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  Episcopacy  itself  which  tends  towards  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  democratic  feeling,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  incom¬ 
patible  with  that  feeling.  Indeed,  it  is  to  our  mind  all  but 
certain  that  while  genuine  popular  leaders  who,  like  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  combine  a  deep  faith  in  the  popular  instincts  with  deep 
reverence  for  what  we  may  call  a  submissive  type  of  religion,  will 
always  throwsomething  larger  and  more  catholic  into  their  states¬ 
manship  than  mere  Radicals  can  ever  throw,  they  will  yet  be  rare 
among  Liberals,  and  will  always  be  regarded  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Liberal  party  with  a  certain  historical  wonder.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  no  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  ever  been 
so  popular,  so  much  the  delight  and  the  hero  of  the  party  at 
large,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  thorough¬ 
goingness  of  his  Liberalism,  but  partly,  too,  from  the  very 
feeling  of  grateful  astonishment  that  one  who  can  feel  as  he 
does  in  relation  to  matters  ecclesiastical,  should  yet  sympathise 
so  passionately  with  the  people  in  relation  to  matters  political 
and  social.  We  deny,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  adequate 
justification  for  that  astonishment.  We  believe  that  at 
bottom,  the  acquiescent,  not  to  say  submissive,  temper  towards 
“  things  a3  they  are,”  in  relation  to  God’s  disposition  of 
events  of  the  past  that  are  unchangeable,  is  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with,  but  in  the  deepest  minds  calculated 
to  stimulate,  the  effort  to  make  better  manifest  the  true  mind 
of  Providence  in  the  future  as  compared  with  the  past.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  that  we  find  any  inconsistency  between 
what  may  be  called  a  submissive  creed,  a  submissive  reli¬ 
gious  attitude,  and  a  sturdy  political  spirit  of  reform.  But 
though  there  is  no  radical  inconsistency  between  the  two,  the 
mass  of  men  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  easily  embrace 
both  attitudes  of  mind ;  and  so  it  happens  that  while  the  most 
powerful  leader  we  Liberals  have  ever  had,  does  embrace  both 
attitudes  of  mind,  the  greater  number  of  his  followers  regard 
his  High  Anglicanism  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  thankful¬ 
ness  that  it  did  not  keep  him  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  We 
ourselves  hold  that  the  Episcopal  Church,  even  if  it  were 
disestablished  to-morrow,  would  in  both  its  sections — its  High- 
Church,  a3  well  as  its  Evangelical  section — remain,  on  the 
whole,  a  distinctly  Conservative  force,  though  there  would 
always  be  good  reformers  in  both  sections  of  it.  It  would,  on 
the  whole,  continue  to  oppose  democracy,  and  to  maintain  the 
aristocratic  attitude,  on  political  affairs.  But  we  quite  admit 
to  Mr.  Bright  that  we  should  feel  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
experiment  of  banishing  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
where,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  are  perfectly  useless  as  Life-Peers, 
while  their  temporal  dignity  rather  tends  to  injure  their  in¬ 
fluence  as  Christian  pastors  and  preachers. 

Mr.  Bright  made  no  attempt  to  show  that  the  passive 
attitude  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  relation  to  political  affairs 
was  really  due  to  its  connection  with  the  State.  Nor  does  it 
in  the  least  follow  that  because  a  Church  is  passive  in  relation 


to  public  matters,  it  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  which 
no  Voluntary  Church  would  be  equal,  in  relation  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  main¬ 
tained,  and  we  think  quite  truly,  that  a  Disestablished 
Church  which  should  be  only  so  far  disendowed  as  was 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church  in  1869,  would  be  a  monster 
in  the  State,  far  too  powerful  for  an  independent  corporation  ; 
while,  if  you  proposed  to  strip  it  much  barer  than  the  Irish 
Established  Church  was  stripped,  you  would  do  an  immense 
deal  of  practical  injustice,  and  cause  an  immense  deal  of 
suffering  to  the  poor  themselves,  for  which  there  cannot  be  a 
just  demand  so  long  as  the  English  people  really  desire  to  see 
that  part  of  their  national  inheritance  employed  as  it  has  been 
employed  for  so  many  hundred  years.  Mr.  Bright’s  argument 
seems  to  us  to  fail  in  this.  It  shows  us  a  serious  evil  which 
would  be  certain  to  survive  Disestablishment,  and  not  only 
Disestablishment,  but  even  Disendowment.  It  shows  us  no 
compensating  good  to  be  gained  by  that  violent  interference 
with  English  institutions  which  the  Society  on  behalf  of 
which  he  spoke  contemplates,  and  is  pledged  to  bring  about. 


FRENCH  DIPLOMACY. 

THE  debate  in  the  French  Senate  on  the  Triple  Alliance,  or 
understanding,  or,  as  M.  Challemel-Lacour  prefers  to 
calls  it,  the  rapprochement ,  between  the  two  central  European 
Empires  and  Italy,  had  an  incidental  result  which  the  author 
of  the  interpellation  probably  intended  to  bring  about,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  knew  that  he  could  not  avert.  It  showed  the 
completeness  of  the  diplomatic  isolation  in  which  the  events 
of  the  last  five  years  have  placed  France.  This  diplomatic 
isolation  is  something  distinct  from  political  isolation.  Poli¬ 
tical  isolation  has  been  the  lot  of  France  ever  since  1870, 
and  so  long  as  Prince  Bismarck’s  ideas  are  faithfully  carried 
out,  it  will,  to  all  appearance,  continue  to  be  her  lot.  But 
this  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  fortune  of 
war.  It  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  Empire  had  sur¬ 
vived  Sedan,  or  if  it  had  been  followed  by  a  Bourbon  restora¬ 
tion.  A  great  defeat,  involving  the  annihilation  of  an  army, 
the  collapse  of  a  military  system,  and  an  unprecedented  increase 
of  public  burdens,  must  isolate  the  nation  which  sustains  it. 
Influence  ordinarily  follows  power,  and  when  France  lost  power 
she  could  not  expect  to  remain  an  important  factor  in  European 
combinations.  She  would  still  be  valuable  for  what  she  might 
one  day  become ;  but  her  value  necessarily  ceased  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  prospective  and  potential.  All  this,  however,  was 
quite  compatible  with  the  retention  of  a  very  real  diplo¬ 
matic  importance.  That  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  habit 
and  tradition.  It  is  often  enjoyed  by  countries  which, 
if  they  were  judged  by  their  physical  resources  only, 
would  count  for  very  little  indeed.  Diplomatic  importance 
mainly  consists  in  the  confidence  into  which  the  representative 
of  one  power  is  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  rest, — de¬ 
pends  on  whether,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  he  is  “  in  it.”  This 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  social  intimacy.  The  best  diplo¬ 
matist  is  the  man  who  not  only  is  best  able  to  use  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  has  most  opportunities  to  use.  In  one  way, 
indeed,  these  opportunities  are  fewer  than  they  once  were, 
because  the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire  has  abolished 
the  Missions  at  the  small  German  Courts.  These  Missions  were 
sometimes  of  great  value,  as  channels  of  information  about  the 
affairs  of  greater  Powers.  A  Minister  knew,  perhaps,  what  his 
Government  was  contemplating  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  and 
the  want  of  any  connection  between  this  information  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Power  to  which  he  was  accredited  made  him  more 
careless  about  imparting  it  to  his  colleagues.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  once  told  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  two  most  important  pieces  of  information  he  received 
while  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office — the  intention  of  the 
Austrians  to  cross  the  Ticino  in  1 859,  and  the  intention  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  annex  Savoy — came,  one  from  the  English 
Minister  at  Hanover,  and  the  other  from  the  English  Minister 
at  Berne.  The  Diplomatic  Body  at  these  petty  Courts  was  a 
little  group  of  men  in  constant  and  intimate  association  with 
one  another,  and  when  men  live  together  in  this  way  for  years, 
they  naturally  come  to  have  but  few  secrets  that  are  not 
common  property.  This  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of  what 
diplomatic  importance  means.  It  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  constant,  intimate,  and  equal  intercourse.  How  little  this 
is  enjoyed  by  France  at  this  moment  was  shown  by 
Tuesday’s  debate.  She  has,  says  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
“  her  diplomatic  agents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inform  the 
Government  of  what  occurs  abroad ;  but  they  can  only  tell 
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what  they  know.”  The  Minister  did  not  go  on  to  say  that 
they  knew  very  little,  but  the  whole  tenour  of  his  speech 
said  it  for  him.  It  was  just  sueh  a  speech  as  might  have  been 
made  by  a  cautious  journalist, — a  man  who  really  has  no  more 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  than  his  readers  can  equally 
gain  from  each  morning’s  telegrams,  but  who  is  anxious 
not  to  display  his  ignorance  more  than  he  can  help,  and 
so  keeps  as  closely  as  possible  to  generalities.  No  doubt,  M. 
Challemel-Lacour  was  at  a  disadvantage.  He  was  answering 
a  man  who  has  been  both  Ambassador  and  Foreign  Minister, 
and  who  is  supposed  even  now  to  be  exceptionally  well  in¬ 
formed  of  what  goes  on  in  Europe.  But  when  the  fullest 
possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  no  one  can  read  M. 
Challemel-Lacour’s  speech  and  not  see  that  he  was  altogether 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  subject  of  which  he  was  talking.  He 
knows  no  more  about  the  Triple  Alliance  than  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  the  reason  of  this  ignorance  is  that  he  has  no 
better  sources  of  information  than  the  man  in  the  street. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  French  Republic  should  be  so 
great  a  failure,  in  a  line  in  which  success  was  of  real  moment  to 
its  well-being  ?  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  Republic  is  clearly 
not  enough  to  account  for  it.  The  Venetian  diplomacy  was 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  almost  equally  famous.  At  this  very  day, 
American  diplomacy  is  successful  for  its  own  objects,  and 
if  it  is  less  omniscient  about  European  affairs  than  the 
diplomacy  of  other  countries,  it  is  simply  because  it  is  less  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  If  at  this  moment  France  were  represented 
at  a  foreign  Court  by  the  right  man,  the  habits  of  old 
familiarity  would  revive,  and  the  Minister  would  find  abund¬ 
ance  of  matter  to  send  home  to  his  Government.  Yet  the 
example  of  the  United  States  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  diplomatist  should  belong  to  any  particular 
class,  or  hold  any  particular  rank.  It  is  not  because  an 
aristocratic  profession  resents  the  intrusion  of  men  who 
are  not  aristocrats  that  French  diplomacy  is  in  so  low 
a  position  in  Europe.  No  doubt,  the  desire  to  send  as 
Ministers  men  of  pronounced  Republican  views,  which  has 
shown  itself  during  the  last  few  years,  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  change.  There  is  a  sense  of  comradeship  in  men,  and 
especially  in  young  men  of  the  same  social  standing,  which 
makes  an  excellent  foundation  for  professional  intimacy.  But 
where  the  men  themselves  are  clever  and  judicious,  the  absence 
of  this  foundation  may  be  supplied.  What  is  really  injurious 
to  diplomatic  success  is  the  fact  that  a  nation  cannot 
send  as  its  representatives  to  foreign  Courts  the  men  who 
are  best  qualified  to  represent  it.  The  omission  to  do 
this  is  a  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  political  dis¬ 
sension  prevails  at  home.  The  Government  of  a  nation 
for  the  time  being  can  ordinarily  command  the  services 
of  any  one  of  its  subjects.  When  their  help  is  wanted,  politi¬ 
cal  differences  are  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being 
both  asked  and  given.  In  France,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
men  admirably  qualified  to  represent  the  country  who  are  never 
asked  to  undertake  the  work,  and  who,  if  asked,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  refuse  to  undertake  it.  They  are  not  asked,  because 
there  is  a  rooted  determination  among  Republicans  to  cut 
France  adrift  from  Monarchical  traditions,  and  as  one  means 
of  doing  this,  to  send  none  but  members  of  their  own  party  as 
Ambassadors  or  Ministers.  And  if  asked  they  would  refuse, 
because  the  Republic  has  identified  itself  with  a  home  policy 
which  forbids  them  to  regard  it  as  anything  more  than  a 
stop-gap,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
can  be  found  or  created.  Foreign  Governments  and 
foreign  diplomatists  know  this  thoroughly  well,  and  they 
know  also  the  lesson  which  it  conveys.  If  France  were 
really  a  homogeneous  nation,  men  like  the  Due  de  Broglie 
would  not  be  permanently  excluded  from  the  public  service. 
They  would  go  in  and  out  with  their  party,  but  they  would 
not  be  treated  as  aliens,  who  can  have  nothing  but  an 
intellectual  interest  in  French  affairs.  If  France  was  a 
homogeneous  nation,  men  like  the  Due  de  Broglie  would  not 
criticise  the  acts  of  the  Government  as  though  they  were  the 
acts  of  an  army  of  occupation,  whose  presence  must  be  put  up 
with  until  France  is  strong  enough  to  throw  it  off.  These  things 
are  just  as  visible  to  foreign  Courts  as  they  are  to  observers 
at  home,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  makes  it  quite  natural 
that  M.  Challemel-Lacour  should  be  so  badly  served  by  his 
agents.  They  are  the  wrong  sort  of  men,  to  begin  with,  and 
they  are  chosen  not  because  they  are  the  best  that  France  can 
supply,  but  because  the  better  men  that  she  could  supply  are 
regarded  by  the  party  in  power  as  traitors  to  the  Republic, 
and  would  regard  themselves  as  traitors  to  France  if  they  were 


anything  else.  There  is  no  time,  consequently,  for  social  dis¬ 
taste  to  die  away,  because  those  who  feel  it  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  or  even  convenient  to  overcome  it.  Continental 
diplomatists  regard  the  ascendancy  of  the  Republic  as  merely 
a  passing  phase  of  the  French  kaleidoscope,  and  as  it  is  a 
phase  which  they  heartily  dislike,  they  have  every  motive  for 
exaggerating  its  transitional  character. 


BIOGRAPHY  IN  MORTMAIN. 

RS.  OLIPHANT  and  Mr.  Venables  both  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  Mr.  Froude,  in  current  numbers  of 
the  May  Magazines, — Mr.  Venables  in  the  Fortnightly,  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant  in  the  Contemporary, — both  intimating  that  Mr. 
Froude  has  done  his  duty  very  ill,  and  is  responsible  for  repre¬ 
senting  the  relation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  much  less 
satisfactory  than  it  really  was.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
done  our  best  to  show  that  the  public  impression  on  this  head 
was  very  hasty,  and  that  for  a  very  large  part  of  her  life  at 
least,  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  obviously  as  devoted  as  a  wife  as  she 
was  brilliant  as  a  woman.  But  apart  from  the  question  as  to 
the  proper  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts,  we  must  say 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  very  vigorous  attack  on  Mr.  Froude 
is  much  the  more  formidable  of  the  two,  has  not  at  all  sufficiently 
weighed  what  was  Mr.  Carlyle’s  share  of  this  responsibility, 
and  what  Mr.  Froude’s.  She  writes  as  if  the  publication  of  the 
fragment  of  Diary  rested  on  Mr.  Froude’s  sole  responsibility, 
whereas,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Carlyle  had  himself 
selected  for  publication  a  part,  and  a  most  painful  part,  of  the 
Diary,  though  affording  no  clue  to  the  bitterness  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  tone.  “A  part  only  of  the  following  extracts,”  says 
Mr.  Froude,  in  giving  extracts  from  the  Diary,  “  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  part  sufficient  merely  to  leave 
a  painful  impression,  without  explaining  the  origin  of 
his  wife’s  discomfort.”  Mrs.  Oliphant  represents  it  as 
if  no  part  of  the  bitter  Diary  of  1855-56  had  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Carlyle  at  all,  but  only  fragments  of  letters  which 
seemed  to  demand  explanation,  and  that  Mr.  Froude  had 
out  of  his  head  hunted  up  the  Diary  to  expose  the  black  spot  in 
the  relations  between  the  wife  and  the  husband.  If  we  have 
understood  the  matter  rightly,  this  is  not  so.  Mr.  Froude  is, 
indeed,  we  suppose,  responsible  for  obtaining  and  publishing 
the  indiscreet  and  evidently  highly -coloured  letter  from  Miss 
Jewsbury  with  which  the  extracts  from  the  Diary  conclude,  and 
is  also  responsible,  we  suppose,  for  some  extension  of  the  extracts 
taken  from  the  Diary,  but  not, — so  we  understand  what  seems 
to  us  his  explicit  statement, — for  authorising  the  publication 
of  passages  which  reveal  the  blackness  of  desolation  in  which 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  sunk  at  the  time  this  Diai'y  was  written.  It  is 
quite  another  question,  of  course,  whether  Mr.  Carlyle  was  not 
exceeding  greatly  the  right  of  a  husband,  in  authorising,  without 
her  consent,  the  publication  of  passages  which  could  not  but 
draw  public  attention  to  the  bitterness  of  soul  in  which  his  wife 
at  one  time  seemed  to  be  lost, — passages  which,  we  are  well 
inclined  to  believe,  with  Mrs.  Oliphant,  that  Mrs.  Carlyle 
herself  would  never  have  written  had  she  thought  it  possible 
that  they  would  one  day  see  the  light.  But  if  we  are  to  blame 
any  one,  let  us  at  least  blame  fairly,  and  not  make  Mr.  Froude 
the  whipping-boy  on  whom  to  vent  all  our  indignation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Froude  has  responsibilities  enough  to 
answer  for.  He  has  to  answer  for  the  literary  reduplications 
which  have  extended  what  would  have  made  two  charming 
volumes  of  unique  letters  into  three  volumes  of  letters  abounding 
in  repetitions  and  monotonies.  He  is  responsible  for  inviting 
Miss  Jewsbury  to  add  an  evidently  over-coloured  and  ex  parte 
criticism  to  the  most  painful  part  of  the  correspondence.  He  is 
responsible,  as  we  understand  him,  for  revealing  the  explanation 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  darkest  moods, — the  indignation  which  she  felt 
at  the  intellectual  charm  exercised  over  her  husband  by  Lady 
Harriet  Baring.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  revealing  the  fact 
that  these  moods  were  at  one  time  very  dark.  Mr.  Carlyle  him¬ 
self,  apparently  as  a  sort  of  penance,  had  given  his  sanction 
deliberately  to  this  revelation,  and  had  heard  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  Mr.  Froude  acquiesced  in  that  decision.  So  we 
understand  the  case.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Froude’s  responsibility 
appears  to  us  to  consist  of  three  distinct  elements, — (1),  respon¬ 
sibility  for  not  dissuading  Mr.  Carlyle  from  an  act  of  question¬ 
able  penance,  but  rather  confirming  him  in  it;  (2),  responsibility 
for  bringing  out  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  desolation  of  heart, 
instead  of  leaving  it  a  riddle  to  the  public ;  (3),  responsibility 
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for  darkening  the  picture,  by  adding  Miss  Jewsbury’s  comments. 
We  confess  that  we  think  the  first  of  these  decisions  the  most 
serious  of  the  three,  and  the  second  much  the  soundest  of  the 
three  exercises  of  discretion — not  a  mistake  at  all,  granting 
that  the  first  course  had  been  irrevocably  decided  on ; 
while  the  third  seems  to  us  an  unquestionable  mistake 
of  secondary  importance.  We  do  not  think  that  if  any 
evidence  of  the  darker  moods  which  beset  Mrs.  Carlyle 
during  some  years  of  her  life  were  to  have  been  given  at 
all,  it  would  have  been  wise  or  fan-  to  Mr.  Carlyle  to  leave 
them  unexplained.  The  public  imagination  is  none  too  charit¬ 
able  in  such  matters,  and  while  we  think  it  certain  that  before 
very  long  the  spirit  in  which  this  temporary  alienation  of  feel¬ 
ing  between  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  her  husband  is  judged,  will 
not  be  very  harsh,  we  do  not  know  what  might  not 
have  been  the  inferences  drawn,  if  Mr.  Froude  had  left 
extracts  from  the  Diary  showing  us  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  her  misery, 
and  had  not  afforded  us  any  explanation.  As  for  Miss  Jews¬ 
bury’s  comments,  they  seem  unquestionably  to  make  matters 
worse  than  they  really  were,  and,  therefore,  they  should  have 
been  rejected.  But  they  are  so  obviously  inconsistent  with  some  of 
the  facts,  that  they  will  not  exercise  any  lasting  influence  on 
the  estimate  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Carlyle.  It  is  clear,  however 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  minimises  excessively  when  she  represents 
these  moods  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  so  transient  that  on  turning  a 
few  pages  you  may  always  come  again  on  the  old  affectionate 
language.  We  believe  that  for  some  years  at  least  the  tone  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  letters  remains  more  or  less  proud  and  frigid,  and 
that  you  must  turn  very  many  pages  at  some  parts  of  the  book, 
before  you  can  find  any  trace  of  the  old  playful  affectionateness 
and  fondness. 

To  our  minds,  the  primary  blunder  which  Mr.  Froude  made 
was  in  not  dissuading  Mr.  Carlyle  from  the  ill-judged  act  of 
penance  which,  unless  we  mistake  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  nature  alto¬ 
gether,  she  would  herself  so  strenuously  have  disapproved  and 
condemned,  and  so  certainly  have  prevented  had  she  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  decision.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
dignation  expended  in  modern  times  on  the  tyranny  of  “  the 
dead-hand,”  and  it  is  not  we  who  would  contend  for  the 
•  right  of  “  the  dead-head  ”  to  control  unconditionally  the 
disposition  of  property  among  the  living,  seeing  that  the 
living  brain  is  much  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  continuing  those  dispositions  of  property  which  a  once 
living  brain  conceived,  than  any  brain  which  had  no  foresight  of 
the  present  exigencies  of  society,  possibly  could  have  been.  But  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  dead-hand  controls  the  destinies  of  the  living 
too  much,  we  are  ready  to  maintain  that  it  does  not  control  the 
disclosures  that  most  concerned  the  owner  of  that  dead-hand,  half 
enough.  It  may  be  maintained,  indeed,  that  no  one  has  any 
right  of  monopoly  in  his  own  most  secret  history,  if  in  any  way 
whatever,  accidental  or  otherwise,  he  puts  it  out  of  his  own 
power  to  keep  the  secret.  N or  would  we  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  a  man,  say  of  the  tenth  century,  whose  private  history  should 
now  be  recovered,  would  have  much  claim  on  us  of  the  nineteenth 
to  respect  his  privacy,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  publication 
of  his  story  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  modern  world. 
The  reason,  as  we  understand  it,  why  the  privacy  of  a  person 
lately  dead, — or  even  dead  within  a  period  so  short  that  the 
revelation  of  his  private  circumstances  would  seriously  affect  a 
good  many  living  persons, — should  be  respected,  is  this, — that 
he  (or  she)  had  means,  inaccessible  to  any  one  else,  of  judging  how 
far  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  divulge  these  private  circumstances, 
and  wheD,  if  ever,  the  wrong  of  divulging  them  would  cease  to 
be  a  wrong.  To  refuse  to  respect  the  privacy  of  the  dead, — at  all 
events,  while  the  dead  are  still  a  felt  influence  among  the  living, 
— is  to  refuse  to  respect  the  one  judgment  which  alone  was 
competent  to  decide  on  the  rightness  of  privacy  or  publicity. 
Thus,  supposing  we  could  be  sure,— as  we  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 
Oliphant  that  we  can  be  all  but  sure,— that  Mrs.  Carlyle  would 
have  protested  vehemently  against  the  publication  of  those  of  her 
journals  or  letters  which  express  either  personal  dissatisfaction 
with  her  husband,  or  a  passionate  gloom  from  which  the  public 
could  at  once  have  inferred  the  existence  of  that  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  of  more  than  the  dissatisfaction  which  actually  existed,  we 
may  surely  say  that  it  distorts  the  truth  of  her  character 
and  misrepresents  her  feeling  for  her  husband,  when  we,  the 
outside  public,  receive  the  confession, — even  though  we  know 
the  confession  to  be  involuntary, —  of  feelings  which  she  could 
never  have  written  down  without  great  qualification,  if  she  could 
have  written  them  down  at  all,  had  she  imagined  that  they 
would  be  overheard. 


Why  is  it  simply  dastardly  to  go  and  repeat  to  an  assembled  party 
a  soliloquy  accidentally  overheard,  which  we  well  know  that  the 
utterer  would  have  cut  out  his  tongue  rather  than  publish  p  First, 
because  it  grossly  misrepresents  the  person  who  inadvertently 
says  aloud  what  he  believed  himself  to  be  saying  only  to  himself. 
Next,  because  the  reticence  he  intended  to  display  was  in  all 
probability  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
others  also,  and  because  he  was  a  better  judge  of  the  right 
and  wisdom  of  both  kinds  of  reticence  than  he  who  acci¬ 
dentally  overhears  him  can  be.  Lastly,  because  we  all 
trust  each  other  not  to  break  the  implied  confidence  we  re¬ 
pose  in  each  other  in  this  way.  Precisely  the  same  reason 
applies,  in  our  opinion,  to  this  unauthorised  revelation  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  journal.  So  far  as  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  only  one  to  suffer 
by  it,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  thinking  that  he  had  the 
right  to  give  permission.  But  then,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  not 
the  only  person  to  suffer  by  it.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us, 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  character  has  suffered  as  much,  and  in  part 
unjustly,  because  her  whole  soul  would  have  revolted  from  this 
seeming  disloyalty  to  her  husband,  from  which,  nevertheless,  our 
knowledge  of  its  involuntary  character  cannot  wholly  absolve 
her.  In  the  next  place,  even  so  far  as  the  revelation  affects  our 
judgment  of  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  surely  her  judgment  was  entitled 
to  much  weight.  No  one  knew  him  so  well.  No  one  would  have 
been  more  eager  to  assert  that  these  crude  journals,  never  in¬ 
tended  for  the  public  eye,  would  misrepresent  the  truth  as  to 
Carlyle  himself,  even  though  we  know  that  we  are,  as  it  were, 
eavesdroppers,  listening  to  her  private  soliloquies,  and  not  taken 
by  her  into  willing  confidence.  Now,  should  not  these  things 
weigh  with  us  p  Is  it  fair  to  her  to  overhear  her  in  her  moods 
of  anguish  talking  to  herself?  Is  it  fair  to  her  husband  ?  Is 
it  fair,  indeed,  to  the  present  generation,  to  give  it  notice  that 
if  we  can  but  overhear  its  secrets, — or,  worse  still,  if  we  can 
overhear  what  it  might  like  us  to  fancy  its  secrets,  supposing  it 
could  be  sure  that  we  should  try  to  worm  them  out  and  publish 
them, — we  shall  have  no  scruple  in  betraying  those  secrets  ? 
To  onr  minds,  the  very  same  reasons  which  make  it  so  un¬ 
desirable  that  “the  dead-hand”  should  govern  the  disposition 
of  modern  wealth  and  energies  of  which  the  brain  which  governed 
that  hand  had  no  anticipative  grasp,  make  it  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  that  it  should  govern  the  responsibility  of  giving 
or  withholding  confidences  to  the  world  which  survives  it,  of 
the  wisdom  and  delicacy  of  which  no  one  living  could  havo 
the  same  power  or  right  to  judge  as  belonged  to  the  dead. 
No  doubt,  that  right  diminishes  with  every  distinct  remove 
from  the  generation  which  those  confidences  would  be  most 
likely  to  fascinate  and  interest,  because  the  reasons  for  reticence 
or  disclosure  gradually  expire  with  those  removes.  But,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  “  the  dead-hand  ”  has  not  half  enough  power  to 
suppress  one-sided  and  inadequate  materials  for  biography,  the 
communication  of  which  in  their  present  form  would  have  given 
the  most  exquisite  pain,  and  caused  the  most  exquisite  self- 
reproach,  to  the  mind  and  conscience  which  directed  that  hand. 
But  in  this  case,  at  all  events,  we  blame  Mr.  Carlyle  even  more 
than  we  blame  Mr.  Froude. 


“TEE  MAN  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 

“  WAS  a  fish,  and  I  shall  be  a  crow,”  said  Lady  Constance 
JL  Rawleigh,  who  had  just  been  reading  the  “  Yestiges,” 
to  the  horror  of  Tancred,  who  had  thought  the  young  beauty 
spiritual,  and  had  dreamt  of  making  with  her  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson  is  not  quite  so 
absurd  as  the  lady  who  amused  her  leisure  with  study  of  the 
“Yestiges”  and  scientific  gossip,  and  whom  Lord  Beacons- 
field  should  not  have  extinguished  so  summarily,  but  he  has 
ideas  which  are  nearly  as  unpleasant.  He  informs  the  world, 
through  the  Nineteenth  Century,  that  he  has  worked-out  the 
problem  of  the  future  of  man  from  the  Darwinian  data,  and  with 
all  the  newest  lights  from  embryology  and  the  like,  and  that 
the  following  is  the  result  of  his  investigation  : — “  ‘  The  Man  of 
the  Future  ’ — that  mysterious  being  who  will  look  back  across 
a  dim  gulf  of  time  upon  imperfect  humanity  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  just  such  kindly  and  half-incredulous  scorn  as  we 
now  condescend  to  bestow  upon  our  own  club-wielding,  ape-like 
ancestor — will  be  a  toothless,  hairless,  slow-limbed  animal,  in¬ 
capable  of  extended  locomotion.  His  feet  will  have  no  divisions 
between  the  toes.  He  will  be  very  averse  to  fighting,  and  will 
maintain  his  position  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  to  come  solely 
upon  the  strength  of  one  or  two  peculiar  convolutions  in  his  brain. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  poor  prophecy  ;  but  it  differs  from  most 
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prophecies  in  being  a  mere  logical  deduction  from  accomplished 
facts.”  He  will  not  be  attractive,  certainly,  that  object  of  Posi¬ 
tivist  worship,  being  exactly  like  an  old,  closely-shaven  Mandarin, 
who  has  lost  his  teeth,  his  physical  courage,  and  his  capacity  to 
walk,  but  that  is  no  objection  to  the  theory.  A  good  many 
prophecies  which  are  unpleasant  may,  nevertheless,  prove  true 
—for  example,  that  the  Chinese  may  conquer  Asia  and  Europe 
— and  if  Mr.  Robinson  can  produce  evidence  for  his  belief,  we 
shall  not,  for  our  own  part.be  disposed  to  set  up  any  passionate 
cry  of  alarm.  Ugliness  and  goodness  are  compatible,  witness 
Socrates ;  moustache  and  beard  are  not  essential  to  intelligence, 
witness  Cardinal  Newman;  and  a  toothless  biped,  with  bald 
head  and  toes  like  children’s  mittens,  may  possess  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul.  We  cannot  admire  an  old  bonze,  who  just  at 
present  is  the  only  being  who  comes  up  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  con¬ 
ception,  but  he  may  be  a  most  estimable  and  a  most  competent 
person,  for  all  that.  But  we  think  we  may  ask  that,  if  we  are 
to  believe  that  beauty,  valour,  and  strength  are  all  sure  to 
retrograde,  while  intelligence  will  advance,  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  should  be  very  convincing,  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  is 
not.  His  grand  postulate  seems  to  us  one  that  will  only  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  has,  as  Carlyle  described  it,  the  “  mind  of  a 
kangaroo,”  moving  always  in  a  series  of  hops.  To  argue  be¬ 
cause  the  child  in  embryo  resembles  the  animal  from  whom 
Darwin  thought  man  was  descended,  therefore  the  changes 
suffered  by  man  in  his  passage  from  maturity  to  old  age  in¬ 
dicate  the  changes  to  be  suffered  by  the  species,  is  surely  an 
audacious  jump.  Growth  is  Mr.  Kay  Robinson’s  law,  and  he 
takes  as  his  evidence  of  the  result  of  growth  the  result  of 
decay.  Why  should  Nature,  which  in  forming  the  embryo 
does  not  prophecy,  but  rejoices  to  set  prophecy  at  defiance, 
depart  from  that  course  in  order  to  give  man  a  certain 
prescience  of  his  doom  ?  Mr.  Kay  does  not  argue,  we  repeat, 
that  humanity  at  large  will,  like  the  individual,  grow  old, 
and  therefore  display  similar  signs  of  age — which  would  be 
a  conceivable,  though  fanciful  proposition — but  maintains 
that  the  Darwinian  laws  will  work  on  in  secula  seoulorum, 
and  that  these  unpleasantnesses  will  happen  to  man  as  part  of 
his  progressive  advance.  He  will  be  more  of  a  man  than  he  is 
when  he  has  no  hair,  and  no  teeth,  and  no  toes,  and  no  power  of 
locomotion,  and  a  great  dislike  to  fighting !  Well,  prejudice 
is  weakness,  even  though  it  be  prejudice  in  favour  of  manliness, 
as  part  of  the  destiny  of  man,  so  let  us  look  at  the  evi¬ 
dence.  If  all  these  things  are  to  happen,  they  ought  to  be 
beginning  to  happen,  and  Mr.  Robinson  says  they  are.  Man, 
for  instance,  is  losing  his  teeth.  The  wisdom-teeth  come  or  do 
not  come,  as  may  happen ;  the  canines  have  become  small,  man 
not  having  now-a-days  to  fight  for  his  bride  with  his  teeth,  as 
the  gorilla  does;  and  teeth  in  general  are  decaying  much  earlier 
than  they  did.  They  will,  therefore,  disappear,  “probably 
two  at  a  time,”  and  be  replaced  by  hardened  gums,  “  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  incomparably  more  convenient  and  suit¬ 
able  to  the  viands  of  civilised  life.”  Has  Mr.  Kay  Robin¬ 
son  the  evidence  for  all  that  such  as  Mr.  Darwin  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  accumulated,  before  he  gave  his  theory  to  the 
world  P  He  himself  admits  that  he  has  none  as  regards  savage 
races,  which  still  retain  their  “  powerful  dentition,”  and  why 
should  not  Red- Indian  teeth  decay,  as  well  as  those  of  white 
Americans  ?  Mr.  Robinson  says  because  the  Indians  are 
nearer  to  an  animal  ancestor,  but  where  is  the  evidence 
of  that  P  Why  do  we  assume,  in  the  teeth  of  evidence, 
that  Englishmen  are  “  older  ”  than  the  hairy  Ainos  of 
Japan?  They  are  not.  The  oldest  race  of  which  we  have 
any  clear  evidence,  the  Copt,  retains  the  teeth  he  always  had, 
and,  for  all  that  is  recorded,  an  Essex  ploughman  can  bite 
quite  as  hard  as  an  Australian  or  Papuan,  though  he  does 
not  look  quite  so  “  near  ”  to  his  ancestor,  the  monkey.  There 
is  evidence  that  in  certain  classes  of  human  beings,  notably 
Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Frenchmen,  teeth  suffer  more  and 
earlier  than  they  appear  to  have  done  three  hundred  years  ago  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  humanity  at  large  has  altered  in 
that  respect.  Not  to  mention  that  our  ancestors  either  were 
less  sensitive  to  pain,  or  whined  about  it  less,  is  it  not  at  least 
as  probable  that  the  theory  of  the  great  dentists  is  true,  and 
that  Europeans  are  suffering  for  their  habit  of  drinking  hot 
liquors,  as  that  man  is  advancing  to  a  “more  convenient” 
condition  of  toothlessness  P  Why  is  it  more  convenient  p 
Most  of  us  think  so  when  we  have  toothache,  but  gums 
have  not  begun  to  harden;  and  on  the  Darwinian  theory) 
man’s  teeth  were  developed  by  his  food,  and  his  food  can¬ 


not  seriously  change.  We  shall  not,  we  may  be  sure,  all  live 
on  “messes”  like  sago  and  gruel,  and  short  of  that,  what 
change  is  conceivable  ?  We  may  all  become  vegetarians  P  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  may,  and  shall,  if  man  continues  so  greedy  of  mutton 
as  he  is  now,  for  all  the  eatable  beasts  will  be  dead ;  but  if  Mr- 
Kay  Robinson  will  ask  the  next  Hindoo  he  meets  to  show 
him  his  teeth,  he  will  find  they  are  unusually  white,  even, 
and  firm.  That  man’s  ancestors  have  touched  no  meat  for 
two  thousand  years. 

As  to  hairiness,  it  is  the  savage  and  the  Mongol,  not 
the  Eui-opean,  who  tends  to  be  hairless,  the  Englishman 
of  the  cultivated  classes  being  among  the  most  heavily 
bearded  of  mankind.  Mr.  Kay  Robinson  affirms  that  man 
acquired  hair  by  sexual  selection — a  moustache  being,  in 
fact,  attractive — and  that  the  operation  of  this  cause  is  dying 
away ;  but  he  can  scarcely  mean  to  be  taken  seriously.  The 
Chinese  value  beards  immensely,  and  have  not  got  them  ;  and 
some  races  have  shaved  for  ages — showing  that  they  did  not 
consider  hair  ornamental — and  still  are  bearded.  The  hair  of 
the  head  grows  thicker  and  longer  as  the  man  more  needs  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun,  and  though  the  world,  no  doubt,  is 
cooling,  when  sunlight  in  the  tropics  ceases  to  be  un¬ 
pleasant  man  will  begin  to  cease,  too.  As  to  the  clubbed 
toes,  we  thought  that  one  of  the  few  Darwinian  laws  abso¬ 
lutely  past  discussion  was  that  no  injury  from  without  was 
heritable,  that  no  result  of  an  operation  was  transmissible,  and 
that  if  man  wore  boots  for  ages,  babies  would  still  be  born  with 
toes.  Certainly  for  the  present  they  are  so  born,  the  big  toe  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  baby — heir  of  ages  of  top-boots — being  exactly 
as  prehensile  as  the  big  toe  of  his  Aryan  cousin  in  the  next 
cottage,  heir  to  two  thousand  years  of  barefootedness.  Mr. 
Robinson’s  fact  is  pure  imagination,  as  is  also  his  notiou  of  the 
decline  of  locomotive  power.  He  says : — “  In  that  particular 
form  of  endurance,  again,  which  enables  a  man  to  travel  long 
distances  on  foot,  the  savage  is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  im¬ 
mensely  superior  to  his  civilised  brother.  And  increased 
facilities  of  artificial  locomotion,  by  rendering  the  use  by  the 
latter  of  his  lower  limbs  more  and  more  unnecessary,  will  reduce 
them  in  time  to  a  comparatively  rudimentary  condition.”  If 
there  is  one  fact  better  proved  than  another,  it  is  that  the  civil¬ 
ised  man  in  training  can  walk  a  savage  to  death,  outstrip  him 
in  a  race,  and  fling  him  in  a  wrestle.  A  troop  of  naked 
Guardsmen  or  costermongers  would  strangle  any  troop  of 
naked  savages  that  could  be  got  together,  and,  if  in  training, 
beat  them  in  any  conceivable  feat  of  endurance  not  involving 
the  patient  endurance  of  pain.  The  “  supple  savage  ”  is  a  pure 
delusion,  as  great  a  delusion  as  the  superior  size  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.  There  are  not  ten  suits  of  armour  in  Europe  which  a 
Life  Guardsman  could  put  on,  and  there  is  not  and  never  was 
a  savage  who,  in  water  as  cold,  could  rival  Captain  Webb,  who 
swam  across  the  Channel.  The  notion  that  the  human  race 
degenerates  physically  has  not  only  no  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  but  is  exactly  contrary  to  all  evidence  obtain¬ 
able,  and  has  been  repeatedly  exposed.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  coming  grandeur  of  humanity  on  this  planet, 
and  see  little  advance  that  man  has  made  since  Pericles  save 
in  morals  and  mechanical  appliances ;  but  we  should,  on  the 
evidence,  be  much  readier  to  believe  that  the  men  of  the  future, 
when  sanitation,  and  good  food,  and  temperance  have  done  their 
work,  would  all  be  six  feet  high,  well  bearded,  and  able  to  run 
three  miles. 

There  is  little  use  in  dreaming  about  the  Man  of  the  Future, 
for,  for  anything  we  know  or  can  help,  some  horrid  little  teredo 
or  other  evil-minded  insect  may  learn  how  to  eat  the  silica-covered 
grasses,  produce  a  corn  disease,  and  alter  all  human  destinies ;  but 
granting  that  present  conditions  continue  for  a  thousand  years, 
three  changes  in  man  are  at  least  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
The  peoples,  brought  close  by  electric  railways,  steamers,  and 
education,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  give  up  the  prejudice 
of  race,  and  largely  cross  their  blood.  Past  evidence  shows  that 
when  that  occurs,  as  it  did  once  in  India,  the  dark  races  give  the 
white  races  their  tinge,  but  take  their  outline  of  form ;  and  the 
usual  man  would  be  a  well-formed  human  being,  slighter  and 
rounder  than  the  present  European,  and  with  skin  of  a  very 
light  brown,  dark  eyes,  and  hair  uniformly  black.  Then  the 
human  race  will  be  crowded,  and,  being  crowded,  will  have 
a  fierce  struggle  for  means,  and  in  that  struggle  will 
develope  the  enduring  power  of  the  Chinaman,  the  best 
industriel  of  the  world,  who  will  work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
put  will  into  his  labour  all  the  while.  The  slight,  brown  man 
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will,  therefore,  be  very  strong  and  industrious.  And,  finally, 
he  will  have  had  a  thousand  years  of  brain-toil,  will  have  begun 
to  reject  such  toil  in  self-defence,  and  will  tend  to  intellectual 
quiescence.  In  short,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  resemble  a 
slightly  handsomer  and  browner  Chinese  than  either  the 
European  of  to-day,  or  Mr.  Kay  Robinson’s  hairless,  toothless, 
club-toed,  timid,  and  non-locomotive  monstrosity. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PALMER  AND  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — You  have  for  mauy  years  taken  so  kind  an  interest  in 
me,  that  I  venture  to  hope  you  will  let  me  publish  in  your 
columns  a  few  lines  on  a  personal  matter,  which  in  no  sense 
concerns  the  Spectator. 

Sir  William  Palmer,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate  fifty 
years  since,  and  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  start 
of  what  was  called  the  “  Oxford  Movement,”  in  an  account 
of  it  which  he  has  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  writes  about  me  as  follows : — “  [Hurrell] 
Froude  had,  with  Newman,  while  travelling  in  Italy, 
been  anxious  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  they  could 
be  admitted  to  communion  by  the  Roman  Church,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  some  dispensation  might  be  granted  which  would 
enable  them  to  communicate  with  Rome  without  violation  of 
conscience.”  (p.  647.)  Again,  after  saying  that  I  considered 
myself  “  predestined,”  &c.,  he  proceeds  : — “  Those  who  conversed 
with  him  were  not  aware  of  this  ;  nor  did  they  know  that  while 
in  Italy  he  had  sought,  in  company  with  Froude,  to  ascertain 
the  terms  on  which  they  might  be  admitted  to  communion  with 
Rome,  and  had  been  surprised  on  learning  that  an  acceptance 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary.  Had  I  been  aware  of  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  have  been  able  to  co-operate  so  cordially 
as  I  did  with  this  great  man.”  (p.  654.) 

To  this  statement,  namely,  that  I  was  party  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  terms  on  which,  by  dispensation  or  otherwise,  Hurrell 
Froude  and  I  might  be  admitted  to  communion  with  Rome,  I 
give  an  absolute  and  emphatical  denial.  The  passage  in  Froude’s 
*'  Remains,”  on  which  Sir  William  founds  it,  with  the  note 
appended  by  me  as  editor  on  its  publication,  runs  as  follows  : — 
Froude  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  “  The  only  thing  I  can  put 
my  hand  on  as  an  acquisition  is  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  man  of  some  influence  at  Rome,  Monsignor  [Wiseman], 
the  head  of  the  [English]  College,  who  has  enlightened  [New¬ 
man]  and  me  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  We  got  introduced  to  him,  to  find  out  whether  they 
would  take  us  iu  on  any  terms  to  which  we  could  twist  our  con¬ 
sciences,  and  we  found  to  our  dismay  that  not  one  step  could 
be  gained  without  swallowing  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  whole.” 
(pp.  306-7.) 

I  added  this  note  in  protest : — “  All  this  must  not  be  taken 
literally,  being  a  jesting  way  of  stating  to  a  friend  what  really 
was  the  fact,  viz.,  that  he  and  another  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  a  learned  Romanist  to  ascertain  the 
ultimate  points  at  issue  between  the  Churches.”  (Ibid.) 

As  on  the  publication  of  the  “  Remains  ”  I  disclaimed  by 
anticipation  Sir  William  Palmer’s  present  misstatement,  so  I 
repudiate  it  again  now.  One  thing  I  thank  him  for,  that,  by 
publishing  it  in  my  lifetime,  he  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
denying  it.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  H.,  Cardinal  Newman. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  POMP. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — “  A  Constant  Reader  ”  seems  to  be  in  fear  for  the  village 
children,  lest  engrossing  reverence  for  their  squire  (like  that 
decreed  to  Darius)  should  leave  no  room  in  them  for  reverence 
for  “  any  other,  God  or  man.”  High  as  my  estimate  is  of  the 
ideal  squire  and  his  position,  I  do  not  share  in  that  fear.  More¬ 
over,  man’s  faculty  for  reverence,  like  his  other  faculties,  the 
more  it  is  exercised,  the  stronger,  and  readier,  and  more  respon¬ 
sive  will  it  become.  The  danger  is  rather  that  when,  young  and 
tender,  it  needs  nursing  and  training,  it  should  remain  unde¬ 
veloped  and  practically  perish  for  want  of  employment.  Objects, 
manifestly,  must  be  found  for  it  among  those  near  at  band ;  as 
to  which,  I  could  wish  your  correspondent  had  condescended 
somewhat  upon  particulars.  Thereafter  with  divine  reverence  it 
will  be  as  with  Plato’s  divine  beauty  and  St.  John’s  divine  love- 


Through  the  lower  forms  will  the  passage  be  up  to  the  higher. 
The  Jacob’s  ladder  which  reaches  to  heaven  will  rest  upon  earth. 

But  the  radical  difference,  I  doubt  not,  between  your  corre¬ 
spondent  and  myself  is  in  our  differing  thoughts  and  estimates 
about  the  “  My  Lords  and  gentlemen  ”  class.  He  probably,  as 
the  lover  of  the  human  race,  would  improve  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I,  as  his  rival  in  the  same  love,  would  improve  them 
upon  it,  believing  them  to  be,  as  a  class,  earth’s  very  best,  and 
lunging  for  the  improvement  of  all  other  classes  by  and  through 
their  improvement.  And  we  shall  help  them  to  be  truly  great 
by  making  them  feel  that  we  expect  them  to  be  so,  not  by 
grudging  them  the  accompaniments  of  greatness,  and  treating 
their  “  so-called  ”  higher  position  as  an  expiring  anachronism, 
which  they  may  do  well,  therefore,  while  it  lasts,  to  make  some 
mean  and  miserable  most  of.  That  a  plutocrat  should  look  up 
to  a  nobleman,  seems  to  me  natural  and  proper. 

Human  equality  is  a  dream,  but  if  one  must  be  a  dreamer,  I 
would  dream  not  that  the  tall  men  had  their  heads  cut  off,  but 
that  they  grew  much  taller,  and  by  some  magic  of  brotherhood 
and  sympathy  drew  up  all  other  men  to  be  tall,  too,  after  their 
towering  example. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Selby  Vicarage.  F.  W.  Harper. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  EXPRESSION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  one  who  knew  “  George  Eliot  ”  for 
many  years,  to  reply  to  your  query  in  the  Spectator  of  April 
28th, — “  Is  there  any  authentic  foundation  for  that  criticism  ?” 
i.e.,  that  in  her  eye  there  was  occasionally  “  cold,  subtle,  and 
unconscious  cruelty  ”  ?  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  no  foundation 
whatever,  nor  the  shadow  of  it.  I  never,  in  my  whole  life,  met 
one  so  delicately,  so  tenderly  careful  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

To  wound  the  heart,  even  the  self-love  of  another,  although 
involuntarily,  would  have  given  her  deep  pain,  and  was  what 
she  recoiled  from  iu  others.  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she 
believed  the  only  one  thing  she  would  wish  to  see  punished  was 
cruelty.  So  strongly  was  this  extreme  sensitiveness  of  hers  to 
what  hurt  others  borne  in  upon  me,  that  though  at  one  time, 
during  a  severe  illness  of  mine,  she  came  nearly  daily  to  see  me, 
I  always  disguised,  with  great  effort,  my  sufferings  from  her 
(thereby  depriving  myself  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her 
loving  sympathy),  being  sure  that  even  to  know  them  would 
cause  her  great,  kind  heart  little  less  than  anguish.  I  kept  up 
the  same  disguise  in  my  letters  to  her,  when  I  left  London,  for 
the  same  reason. 

No  tenderer  heart,  none  more  compassionate,  ever  beat  in 
human  breast.  Sainte-Beuve,  speaking  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
uses  the  expression, — “  The  maternal  compassion  of  genius.” 
I  always  felt  how  fitly  this  applied  to  “  George  Eliot.”  What  a 
living  emotion  it  was  in  her,  how  evident  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  in  her  eyes  ! — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Bonn,  Germany,  May  2nd.  E.  Stuart. 


ART. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(first  impressions.) 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  more  than  a  sketch  of  a  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  this  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  the  hope  of 
giving  any  criticism  that  is  worth  reading  of  special  works, 
after  having  seen  them  on  only  one  occasion,  is  so  infinitesimal, 
that  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  criticise,  or,  rather,  to 
put  it  off  till  a  later  occasion. 

A  good  exhibition,  or  a  bad  exhibition’? — that  is  the  question. 
On  the  whole,  bad,  less  in  commission  than  omission  ;  and  worst, 
in  the  works  of  the  best  men.  The  President  sends  nothing  very 
important,  nor  anything  very  new;  Mr.  Millais  has  two  good 
portraits,  and  a  single  figure  of  a  ghost ;  Mr.  Poynter  has  not 
finished  his  “  Queen  of  Sheba,”  and  contributes  only  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “  Ides  of  March,”  and  “  Psyche,”  whereof 
more  anon ;  Herkomer,  chiefly  portraits  ;  Albert  Moore  sends 
nothing,  disgusted,  as  well  he  may  be,  at  his  last  rejection  as  an 
Associate.  Henry  Moore,  too,  has  nothing  of  great  importance. 
Orchardson  is  better,  Pettie  worse,  than  usual,  and  Graham  and 
Macwhirter  much  about  the  same.  Mr.  Long’s  large  picture  is 
only  a  magnified  pot-boiler,  and  his  single  figures  nothing  but  un¬ 
interesting  damsels,  with  interesting  names.  Mr.  Yeames  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  imitate  the  President,  and  sends  a  pensive 
young  woman,  who  looks  like  an  unwashed  Leighton.  Marcus 
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■Stone  is  less  interesting  than  usual,  but  still  lingers  in  the  green 
shade  ofhis  old-fashioned  gardens.  Brett  is  as  bright,  and  Walter 
■Shaw  as  scientific,  as  of  old,  in  their  painting  of  ocean  and  sky. 
'Whatever  may  he  the  drawbacks  of  the  latter’s  art,  the  painter 
does  not  deserve  that  his  beach  and  waves  should  be  hung  on  the 
■sky-line.  Hamilton  Macallum  does  not  exhibit,  and  his  rival, 
‘Colin  Hunter,  is  not  seen  at  his  best.  The  Tademas  are  unusually 
small,  and  quite  below  the  artist's  usual  mark, — even  in  actual 
"technique  the  falling-off  is  considerable.  Mr.Gowand  Mr.  Dicksee 
both  send  important  pictures,  neither  quite  successful ;  and  the 
'new  Associates,  Messrs.  Macbeth  and  Gregory,  seem  to  have 
’reserved  their  chief  efforts  for  future  occasions.  Anstey  and 
Calderon  and  Eyre  Crowe  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
usual. 

As  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  not  one  single  picture  of  the 
rnude  in  the  whole  Academy,  unless  Mrs.  Merritt’s  “  Camilla  ” 

•  could  be  called  such. 

There  is  no  great  historical  picture;  there  is  no  great  poetical 
picture ;  there  is  no  great  record  of  actual  life  ;  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  good  portrait-painting  ;  thei'e  is  an  inordi¬ 
nate  quantity  of  semi-picturesque,  senh-humorous  incident;  there 
-is  some  faithful  study  of  Nature,  both  in  her  details  and  in  her 
Broad  effects.  So  much  for  general  impressions.  Now  to  run 
through  the  rooms  quickly,  and  see  if  we  can  gain  some  idea  of 
'them. 

In  the  first  room,  we  are  glad  to  catch  sight  of  Mr.  Hook’s 
■  cliffs  and  sea,  and  notice  them  to  be  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
-ever,  though  a  little  less  delicate.  Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Hook’s 
-3ea  always  looks  so  much  deeper  than  other  people’s,  we 
wonder,  as  we  pass  on  to  Millais’  “  Grey  Lady,”  flitting  drearily 
up  a  dimly-lighted  stairway  in  some  old  manor-house.  A  fine 
-shadow  of  a  picture  this,  very  literally  “  a  nocturne  in  grey.”  We 
will  leave  Mr.  Arnold’s  “  Spanish  duellist”  to  choose  between 

a  lobster  supper  ”  and  “  father’s  dinner,”  between  which  he 
■geems  to  be  hesitating,  and  look  at  Mr.  Goodwin’s  “  Enchanted 
Lake,”  another  scene  from  “  The  Arabian  Nights,”  such  as  this 
artist  has  painted  before.  But  this  will  not  do,  Mr.  Goodwin, 
after  earlier  “Sindbad  Voyages;”  it  is  too  coarse,  too  spotty, 
a.nd  too  much  like  a  weak  repetition  of  the  same  motive. 
Imagination  is  there,  but  imagination  wearied  and  worried 
from  want  of  fresh  material  to  feed  upon.  A  solid  portrait  of  a 
Mr.  Collins,  “  Senior  Past  Master  and  Father  of  the  Court  of 
The  Worshipful  Society  of  Butchers,”  will  at  least  rid  us  of  the 
last  dregs  of  imagination,  and  prepare  us  for  Mr.  Long’s 
•“Merab ’’and  “Michael,”  (or  Michal)  two  half-length  female 
figures,  gazingplacidly  at  the  spectator,  with  beautiful, largeeyes. 
Betwixt  these,  notice  Mr.  Faed,  as  simple  as  ever  in  his  “  Waefu’ 
Heart,”  a  woman  and  her  children  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
•“  Logan  braes.”  Mr.  Barnard’s  pictures  of  “  The  Jury  ”  in  the 

Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  ought  to  be  amusing,  but  it  escaped  our 
attention;  and  Andrew  Gow’s  “  Consuelo ”  is  meritorious,  but 
hardly  poetical  enough  for  its  subject.  Mr.  Gregory’s  “  Draw¬ 
ing-room  Day,  Piccadilly,”  is  a  small,  clever  view  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  street,  taken  apparently  from  a  window  on  the  second- 
floor  ;  very  clever,  and  somewhat  uninteresting.  This  is  Mr. 
•Gregory’s  only  picture  here,  except  a  portrait. 

And  in  the  second  room,  Mr.  Wyllie’s  “  Home  from  the 
Brazils,  Refitting,”  is  simply  a  fact  of  dockyard  life,  given  very 
truly,  and  with  the  artistic  perception  of  a  true  painter,  but 
absolutely  unfitted  for  reproduction  on  so  large  a  scale.  And  the 
long,  scattered  frieze  by  the  President  cannot  be  considered 
worthy  of  either  his  position  or  his  powers.  The  last  word 
we  would  have  ever  thought  of  calling  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s 
■decoration  was  “awkward,”  but  little  else  can  be  said  of  this. 
And  it  carries  uninterestingness  to  the  pitch  of  yawning,  which, 
by  the  way,  the  central  figure  of  the  composition  is  apparently  en¬ 
gaged  in.  Underneath  this  hangs  Mr.  Frith’s  “  Private  View,”  a 
work  which  is  notable  for  the  portraits  of  a  good  many  well-known 
people,  of  whom  perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  worst  painted. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Irving,  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  himself, 
may  be  mentioned  as  singularly  unsuccessful,  even  accepting 
Mr.  Frith’s  essentially  vulgar  reading  of  their  characters.  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde,  however,  beams  forth  from  the  canvas  with  more 
than  seraphic  sweetness,  and  there  is  a  youDg  lady  with  a  sun¬ 
flower  opposite  to  him  whom  we  should  recognise  anywhere. 
In  truth,  a  hopelessly  inartistic  rendering  of  what  should  be  an 
interesting  scene.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  sunset  picture  by 
Mr.  Macwhirter,  which  hangs  next  to  this,  in  which  “  all  the  fat 
«eems  to  have  got  into  the  fire,”  with  the  usual  result  of  blaze 
and  fizzle,  and  test  the  effect  of  covering  up  the  lower  portion 


of  the  picture,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  sky  exposed.  If,  after  so 
doing,  the  spectator  can  see  any  resemblance  to  cloud  or  firma¬ 
ment,  any  beauty  of  colour,  or  any  delicacy,  or  even  hint  of 
form,  in  what  remains,  he  will  have  keener  sight  than  the 
present  writer.  But  we  said  we  would  not  criticise.  Close 
to  Mr.  Macwhirter  is  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes’  “  Home  Quartet,” 
three  girls  playing  violin  or  violoncello  to  their  mother’s 
accompaniment  on  the  piano.  Very  clever  and  very  pre- 
Raphaelite,  and  a  good  antidote  to  the  last  mentioned.  Here, 
too,  are  Poynter’s  “  Psyche,”  and  Napier  Hemy’s  “  Oyster 
Dredgers,”  and  close  by  a  delightful  little  picture  by  Mr.  John 
Reid,  called  “  Darby  and  Joan,”  unpretending,  careful,  and  good. 

Mr.  Dicksee’s  “  Too  Late,”  five  foolish  virgins,  is  the  first 
pictni'e  that  arrests  the  attention  in  the  third  gallery,  as  well 
it  may,  for  the  figures  are  rather  over  than  under  life-size, 
clever,  and  well  painted,  but  not  a  success ;  and  the  same  words 
almost  may  be  used  of  Mr.  Gow’s  “  Trophies  of  Victory.”  It 
has  that  bad  fault  of  historical  painting,  that  it  represents  an 
incident  which  is  neither  momentous  nor  well  known.  One 
puzzles  one’s  brains  to  remember  or  understand  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  then  discovers  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble. 
However,  this  composition  is  full  of  ability,  the  faces  are  all 
clever  character-studies,  and  the  painting,  if  a  little  hard  and 
dull,  is  more  solidly  good  than  ever.  Mr.  Poynter’s  “  Ides  of 
March”  requires  careful  examination;  it  is  in  some  ways  an 
advance  upon  the  painter’s  late  work,  and  there  are  traces  in  it 
of  imaginative  power  such  as  we  rarely  notice  in  Mr.  Poynter’s 
art.  Mr.  Pettie’s  single  figure  of  “  Osric  ”  is  his  best  contri¬ 
bution  this  year.  Both  his  larger  compositions  show  his  worst 
faults,  and  show  them  to  excess.  Mr.  Orcliardson  is  as  yellow 
and  as  strong  as  ever;  indeed,  he  is  stronger.  Both  his 
“Voltaire”  and  his  picture  of  the  “Hairdresser”  are  fine 
examples  of  his  work  ;  and  Millais’  “Marquis  of  Salisbury  ”  is 
a  worthy  pendant  to  his  “  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.”  Mr.  Percy’s 
“High  Tide  at  Kynance,  Cornwall,”  as  realistic  a  bit  of  sea¬ 
scape  as  there  is  in  the  Academy,  has  pushed  poor  Mr.  Shaw’s 
“Rising  Gale”  up  into  the  skies;  and  M.  Carolus  Duran’s 
“  Countess  of  Dalhousie,”  has  all  this  splendid  painter’s  power 
and  “  swish,”  but  is  unfortunate  iu  its  key  of  colour.  In  paint¬ 
ing,  it  might  give  a  lesson  to  most  of  our  Academicians.  A 
lovely  bit  of  domestic  waxwork  by  the  President,  hangs  under  a 
very  undomestic  fancy-dress  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hall  as  “  White 
China  ;”  and  Mr.  John  Collier’s  “  Professor  Huxley  ”  is  as  life¬ 
like  as  a  cheap  looking-glass.  Mr.  Collier’s  best  work  this  year 
is  that  of  “  The  Three  Sisters  ”  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
Mr.  Marks’  “  Old  Clock  ”  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  genre 
painting  in  the  Academy,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz’s  “  Beyond,” 
though  affected  both  in  title  and  treatment,  has  a  touch  of 
genius.  Mr.  Britain  Riviere  has  two  works,  one  of  which  is  of 
“The  Drove  of  Swine  ;”  the  other,  of  a  sick  child  and  a  collie  dog, 
and  is  called  “  Old  Playfellows.”  The  first  is  clever,  but  bur¬ 
lesqued;  the  second,  one  of  the  truest  bits  of  work  in  the 
Academy,  with  but  a  single  fault,  as  far  as  the  idea  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  composition  go.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
collie’s  head,  which,  though  true  enough,  is  singularly  ugly  ;  it 
always  looks  in  life  as  if  the  dog’s  neck  was  almost  out  of  joint 
when  he  puts  his  head  back  thus,  and  in  this  picture  it  looks 
absolutely  dislocated.  Technically,  the  painting  is  better  than 
Mr.  Riviere  generally  treats  us  to,  though  the  white  ruff  of  the 
collie  could  be  improved  by  being  toned  down,  and  not  being 
scrabbled  about  so  much.  The  child  is  excellent  in  every 
respect,  both  in  pose  aud  explosion,  and  has  been  drawn  and 
painted  with  great  delicacy.  No  picture  of  a  similar  subject 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  given  so  true  an  expression 
of  the  listlessness  of  great  illness.  This  boy  has  all  the  pas¬ 
sivity  of  age  about  his  face,  without  losing,  too,  his  reality  of 
youth.  Note,  as  a  little  bit  of  true  observation,  the  manner  in 
which  the  boy’s  hands  lie  idly  in  his  lap.  Iu  the  whole  Academy, 
so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  it,  this  is  the  only  picture  which  I 
think  deserves  to  have  the  word  “  pathetic  ”  applied  to  it ;  it 
touches  a  true  source  of  tears, — touches  it,  too,  with  real 
sympathy  and  power. 

I  must  leave  all  the  rest  of  the  pictures  to  next  week,  only 
mentioning  Mr.  Logsdail’s  view  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
Venice.  Nothing,  we  suppose,  would  tempt  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
write  another  word  about  the  Academy,  but  if  it  would,  it  would 
be  this  work.  I  cannot  enter  into  its  details  till  next  week. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  morality  in  Art,  this  picture  would  be  rightly  called, 
what  many  are  wrongly,  “  devilish  clever.” 

Harry  Quilter. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

[first  notice.] 

This  is  a  good  exhibition,  a  high  average  of  work,  and  several 
pictures  wbicb  are  far  above  the  average.  Pictures,  moreover, 
look  well  here,  some  little  regard  to  relative  tone,  subject,  and 
shape, being  paid  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  Gallery. 
"When  all  allowance,  however,  is  made  for  this,  I  find  it  difficult 
not  to  think  that  as  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  this  year's  Gros- 
venor  is  a  better  one  than  the  Academy.  However,  fortunately, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  make  the  comparison,  and  in  this  notice 
I  only  purpose  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  some  chief  pictures, 
leaving  the  majority  of  the  contributions  to  another  time. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  rightly  given  to  the  “  For¬ 
tune  and  her  Wheel”  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  a  picture  which 
might  well  puzzle  a  critic  to  estimate  or  to  define.  For  though 
its  merit  is  very  great,  it  is  merit  of  a  kind  for  which  it  is  hard 
to  find  an  exact  description,  or  to  remember  an  exact  parallel, 
and  its  shortcomings  are  evident  to  “  the  merest  schoolboy.” 
On  a  gigantic  cartwheel  are  bound  (we  suppose  they  are 
bound,  though  we  see  no  evidence  of  the  fact)  three  male  figures, 
felon,  king,  and  poet,  or  whatever  they  are  intended  to  re¬ 
present  ;  whilst  by  the  side  stands  Fortune,  with  closed  ejTes 
and  listless  face,  languidly  turning  the  wheel.  The  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  treatment  is  manifest,  and  there  are  certain 
beauties  of  line  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  and  their 
attitudes,  but  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  whole  is  excessively 
difficult  to  define.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  lies  in  a  very  exquisite 
quality  of  painting,  and  in  the  genius  for  design  which 
appears  in  every  portion  of  the  composition.  The  arrangement, 
for  instance,  of  Fortune’s  robes,  is  in  itself  a  masterpiece  of 
combined  imagination  and  patience.  But  all  this  would  not 
account  for  the  peculiar  power  of  the  picture,  a  power  which 
exists  absolutely  independent  of  its  painting  or  its  composition. 
Look  for  a  minute  at  the  portrait  by  the  same  painter  of  young 
Carr,  a  little  chap  about  six  years  old.  This  has  the  same 
charm  and  the  same  unreality,  and  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  trace 
the  artist’s  secret  in  the  latter  instance. 

It  is  the  charm  of  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter,  essence 
over  substance,  soul  over  sense.  The  peculiar  flavour  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones’s  art  lies  in  this,  that  with  a  keen,  almost  too  keen, 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  form  in  which  it  resides,  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  spirit  of  a  scene  or  a  person  which  the  artist  seeks  to 
depict ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  this  being  so,  he  seldom 
succeeds  in  painting  characters  which  are  alien  to  his  own — for 
he  can  only  conceive  one  kind  of  spirit,  and  if  he  does  not  dis¬ 
cover  that  in  his  subject,  his  sitter,  or  his  model,  he  finds 
nothing  at  all.  And  this  paiuter,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his 
work,  is  a  strange  mixture  compounded  of  very  diverse 
materials,  showing,  equally, — ■ 

“  Bursts  of  great  heart, 

Foul  slips  in  seusual  mire.” 

It  is  strange  that  his  strength  lies  in  this  contradictory  combina¬ 
tion.  All  his  finest  pictures  have  had  some  trace  in  them  of  that 
purely  physical  side  of  love,  which  he  depicts  in  such  strange  con¬ 
junction  with  its  most  immaterial  aspect.  A  painter  who  varies 
his  subjects  between  Swinburne’s  “  Laus  Veneris,”  and  “The 
Annunciation,”  gives  pdenty  of  food  for  reflection  to  his  critics, 
and  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  when  he  combines  the  two  that 
this  artist  does  his  best  work.  However,  this  Fortune  has 
practically  none  of  sensual  element  evident.  It  is  an  almost 
monochromatic  design  (some  people  would  call  it  a  harmony  in 
slate- and-gold  colour),  which  attempts  in  no  way  to  render  the 
physical  truths  of  the  scene,  but  which  takes  advantage  of  the 
subject  to  obtain  a  conjunction  of  beautiful  lines,  to  display 
much  subtle  drawing  of  the  figure,  and  to  depict  a  scene  which 
shall  have  no  relation  to  the  coarse,  hard-and-fast  motives  and 
actions  of  the  present  day,  an  illustration  of, — 

“  All  passes  :  naught  that  has  been,  is  ; 

Things  good  and  evil  have  one  end. 

Cau  anything  be  otherwise, 

Though  all  meu  swear  all  things  would  mend, 

With  God  to  friend  ?” 

Regret  and  beauty,  loss  and  love,  desire  and  weariness,  those 
are  the  aspects  under  which  the  world  appears  to  Mr.  Burne 
Jone3;  and  even  of  these  he  has  no  gospel  to  tell  us, —  only 
under  his  hands  these  things  take  a  lovely  shape,  and  their 
recesses  are  sounded  to  the  bottom.  A  strange  art,  strangely 
powerful  in  its  appeal  to  many  of  us.  Expressing  failure  in 
the  loveliest  way  in  which  it  could  possibly  be  expressed.  An 
exact  antitype  in  painting  to  the  old  Grecian  sculpture;  for  the 
perfection  we  see  here  brings  no  joy  or  peace  to  its  possessors, 


who  have  all,  like  Wolf'edieterig,  “  lain  under  the  Linden,”  and 
known  that  which  has  made  life  tasteless  to  them  for  the  rest, 
of  their  days. 

Look,  for  an  instance  of  entirely  different  art,  at  the  portrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  which  hangs  close  by;  this  is; 
by  Mr.  Millais.  A  fresh  young  English  lady,  in  a  black-silk  dinner 
dress,  black  gloves,  and  a  fan  in  her  hands,  turning  little  more 
than  a  profile  to  the  spectator;  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Millais’ 
women's  portraits,  absolutely  lifelike  in  its  reality,  without  in  the- 
least  degree  straining  after  effect.  The  vivid  beauty  of  the  flesh¬ 
painting,  possibly  a  little  exaggerated,  braces  one  like  a  cold, 
bath,  after  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  brown  men  and  women,  and  the 
work  of  a  very  genuine  artist,  and  of  a  very  healthy  one;  and 
yet,  and  yet, — well,  there  is  more  real  art  in  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s 
imperfections  than  in  the  merits  of  these  later  Millais’s,  for 
Mr.  Millais  now  is  tending  nowhithef,  and  has  no  great  aim 
in  view.  He  paints  as  well  as  he  cares  to  paint — better,  in  fact,. 
I  might  say — inasmuch  as  he  seldom  paints  as  well  as  he  can.. 
And  the  simpler  his  motive,  the  more  he  is  pleased.  Within  the. 
last  four  years,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  often  he  has- 
paiuted  the  same  model  under  different  names ;  a  very  pretty 
girl  she  was,  too,  this  “Cinderella,”  “Sweetest  Eyes  ever 
Seen,”  “  Caller  Herrin’ !”  Ac. 

And  as  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Millais’  simplicity,  if  not  lack  of  mean¬ 
ing,  look  at  Mr.  ISTettleship’s  picture  of  “  Blind,” — a  blind  lion 
followed  by  jackals,  cautiously  feeling  his  way  along  the  edge  of 
a  precipice.  For  the  painting,  qua-  painting,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  much,  but  both  the  tragic  power  and  meaning  of  the  work 
are  indisputable  ;  it  is  a  drama  of  animal  life  which  must  end1 
in  a  tragedy,  and  is  touched  with  a  very  sympathetic  hand. 
There  is  a  certain  rough  grandeur  about  some  of  Mr.  Nettle- 
ship’s  work  which  places  it  in  a  class  of  its  own  amongst 
English  painters;  he  lacks  the  humour  and  the  grace  of  Mr. 
Britain  Riviere,  and  he  lacks  the  solid,  good  craftsmanship  of 
such  men  a3  Hardy,  Davis,  and  Beavis ;  but  he  has  certainly 
succeeded  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  seizing  the  essential 
characteristics  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  in  endowing  their  suffer¬ 
ings  with  true  pathos. 

At  another  end  of  the  pole  of  painting  are  the  three 
Venice  drawings  by  Mr.  Gregory,  the  last-elected  Associate 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  So  minute  and  faithful  that 
they  seem  almost  as  if  they  had  been  done  from  a 
photograph,  these  little  works  are  singularly  free  from  the 
usual  defects  of  small  work.  They  are  bold,  vivid,  and  delicious 
in  colour,  and  are  worthy  of  very  careful  attention.  Mr.  Gregory 
is  essentially  a  figure  painter,  but  few  of  our  architectural 
artists  could  equal  such  work  as  this. 

I  must  close  this  exceedingly  brief  and  imperfect  first  notice,, 
by  the  mention  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parson’s  two  summer  landscapes, 
— one  in  a  green  garden,  the  other  in  a  meadow  by  a  river,  with 
the  chief  object  iQ  the  composition  a  flowering  May-tree.  Both 
are  essentially  clever  work,  smacking,  perhaps,  just  a  little  of 
French  training  (seen,  for  instance,  in  the  rather  heavy  quality 
of  the  greens,  and  the  rather  blottesque  manner  of  painting, 
foliage),  but  very  English  in  their  fullness  of  colouring,  and 
almost  pre-Raphaelite  in  their  accuracy  of  detail.  Close  to  one 
of  these  is  Mr.  Richmond’s  chief  work — he  sends  nine  others — 
of  Miss  Netty  Davis,  which  deserves  fuller  notice  than  I  can  give 
at  the  end  of  an  article.  I  have  some  little  hesitation  in  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  Mr.  Rooke’s  series  of 
“  Designs  in  the  Nativity,”  because  they  belong  to  myself;] but 
this  industrious  painter  is  so  rarely  seen  to  advantage  in  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  these  little  compositions  might  be  so  easily  over¬ 
looked,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  these  little  pic¬ 
tures,  which  were  originally  designed  for  Christmas  cards,  seem  to 
the  present  writer  to  be  very  good  work  of  their  kind.  They  do  not,, 
of  course,  profess  to  be  Michelangelos  or  Tintorets,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  succeed  in  telling  their  stories  with  grace,  propriety,  and 
clearness,  and  in  making  a  little  space  beautiful  with  colour. 
I  fear  I  must  add,  that  of  the  drawing,  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better.  Harry  Quieter. 


BOOKS. 

— •* — 

*THE  WISDOM  OF  GOETHE* 

Professor  Blackie  has  collected  and  skilfully  translated  for 
us  in  this  little  book  a  very  .striking  and  valuable  collection 
of  some  of  Goethe’s  most  weighty  sayings, — a  collection  of 

*  The  Wisdom  of  Goit.'ie.  By  Join  Stuai't  Blaekie.  Loudon:  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 
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which  he  would,  however,  have  greatly  increased  the  value,  had 
he  supplied  us  with  the  reference  for  each  of  them  in  Goethe's 
own  works.  As  it  is,  even  the  reader  who  is  most  familiar  with 
Goethe’s  works  will  often  have  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
finding  the  context  of  many  of  these  passages,  though  he  will 
often  desire  to  know  the  context,  if  only  for  the  due  appreciation 
of  the  weight  attached  by  Goethe  to  the  thought  itself.  For 
instance,  to  take  a  passage  which  no  reader  of  Goethe  will 
fail  for  a  moment  to  identify,  the  Faust  passage  from  “The 
Prologue  in  Heaven,”  wherein  the  Almighty  says  a  good  word 
for  Satan,  which  is  reciprocated  heartily  by  the  Tempter  as  the 
scene  closes,  Professor  Blackie  will  hardly  dispute  that  the 
passage  which  he  gives  us  in  its  isolation,  is  much  more  signi¬ 
ficant  of  Goethe’s  real  view  of  good  and  evil  when  it  is  taken 
in  the  context  of  the  great  scene  we  have  referred  to  :  — 

“  Good  and  Evil :  their  action  and  issue — 

( loquitur  Dominus  Deus). 

Of  all  the  spirits  that  deny, 

The  clever  rogue  sins  least  against  my  mind. 

For,  in  good  sooth,  the  mortal  generation, 

When  a  soft  pillow  they  may  haply  find, 

Are  far  too  apt  to  sink  into  stagnation  ; 

And  therefore,  man  for  comrade  wisely  gets 
A  devil,  who  spurs,  and  stimulates,  and  whets. 

But  you,  ye  sons  of  Heaven’s  own  choice, 

In  the  one  living  Beautiful  rejoice  ! 

The  self-evolving  energy  divine 

Enclasp  you  round  with  love’s  embrace  benign, 

And  on  the  floating  forms  of  earth  and  sky 
Stamp  the  fair  typo  of  thought  that  may  not  die !” 

That  this  conception  of  the  Tempter  as  a  being  meant  to 
keep  the  higher  energies  of  men  on  the  stretch, — a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  even  when  he  brings 
men  to  their  fall, — is  much  more  significant  when  it  stands 
as  a  prelude  to  the  voyage  of  life  in  which  Faust  wrecked 
himself  so  sadly,  than  it  is  in  this  isolated  form,  must 
be  obvious  to  everybody.  And  that  it  actually  repre¬ 
sented  Goethe’s  prevalent  view  of  the  subordination  of 
■evil  to  good,  and  consequently  of  the  purely  relative  and 
temporary  character  of  evil,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  In¬ 
deed,  that  is  just  the  reason  why  we  take  such  a  very  different 
view  of  the  significance  and  influence  of  Goethe’s  character 
from  that  which  Professor  Blackie  has  given  us  in  the  bio¬ 
graphic  sketch  which  precedes  this  selection  from  Goethe’s 
writings  and  sayings.  Professor  Blackie  concludes  his  rather 
ostentatiously  special  pleading  for  Goethe’s  nobility  of  cha¬ 
racter,  with  the  following  words,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he 
misleads  those  of  his  readers  who  are  not  intimate  with  Goethe, 
.as  widely  as  words  could  mislead  them  in  the  appreciation  of 
that  character: — 

“  And  what  is  this  ‘culture,’  which  certain  persons  in  this  country 
have  hastily  construed  into  a  monstrous  intellectual  idolatry  and 
sinful  self- worship  ?  as  if  a  nature  so  keenly  sympathetic  and  so 
widely  social  as  Goethe’s  could  have  dreamt  of  a  human  culture  as  a 
thing  possible,  made  up  merely  of  intellectual  dexterities  and  artistic 
presentations,  without  the  fine  bond  of  love,  the  sweetness  of  social 
intercourse,  and  the  expansive  joy  of  a  large  dispensing  faculty.  By 
Bilduny  or  culture  Goethe  meant  nothing  less  than  that  high  human¬ 
godlike  ideal  set  up  for  us  in  the  text  of  the  great  Teacher  when  he 
says,  ‘Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect;’  which,  as  absolute  perfection  to  mortal  men  is  impos¬ 
sible,  practically  means  that  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  that  be  can  with  the  faculties  he  possesses  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  and  whosoever  does  this,  may  retire 
'from  the  scene  with  the  consoling  consciousness  that  he  has  led  a 
perfect  human  life,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  it  may  be  also  a  pro¬ 
sperous  life,  as  the  world  is  accustomed  to  estimate  prosperity. 
Goethe  did  both;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  human  failings  hero 
and  there,  which  I  have  not  been  anxious  to  cloak,  he  may  well 
deserve  to  be  studied  by  our  generation,  and  to  be  handed  down  to 
•long  generations  as  the  model  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man.” 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  mischief  of  not  having  the 
context  in  which  a  great  saying  is  uttered.  The  words 
here  taken  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  applied  to 
■describe  Goethe’s  idea  of  self-culture,  seem  to  us  about 
as  inapplicable  to  it  as  it  is  possible  for  human  words  to 
be.  Would  Professor  Blackie  indeed  venture  to  assert  that 
Wilhelm  Meister,  in  which  Goethe’s  idea  of  education  is  most 
fully  developed,  is  a  book  the  ideal  life  of  which  is  moulded  on 
the  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  We  can  imagine 
no  statement  not  merely  more  erroneous,  but  we  will  say,  to 
careful  and  thoughtful  minds,  more  ludicrous  than  this.  What 
is  the  root-idea  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  reference  to  the 
matter  we  have  just  had  to  speak  of, — moral  temptation.  Is  it 
not  this, — “  If  thy  right  eye  cause  thee  to  offend,  pluck 
it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee 


that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell”?  Is  that  the  ideal 
teaching  of  Faust  or  Wilhelm  Meister,  or  of  the  Elective 
Affinities,  nay,  is  it  the  guiding  principle  of  Goethe’s  own 
letteis  ?  If  so,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  many  prurient 
passages  in  his  works,  some  in  Wilhelm  Meister  itself,  some  in 
the  Lettei s  from  Switzerland,  some  in  Elective  Affinities,  and 
several  in  his  Roman  Elegies  and  other  minor  poems  ?  Goethe’s 
Elective  Affinities  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  illustrations  of 
the  complete  divorce  between  his  genius  and  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  that  we  ever  met  with,  though  he  upholds  the  book 
as  intended  to  illustrate  one  of  the  deepest  of  the  sayings  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  — 

“  The  Poet’s  Function — Elective  Affinities. 

The  very  simple  text,  of  which  my  novel,  ‘  The  Elective  Affini¬ 
ties,’  is  a  paraphrase,  reads  thus  (Matt,  v.,  28)  Whosoever  looks  on 
a  woman  to  lust  after  her  has  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in. 
his  heart.  Whether  any  one,  among  its  numerous  reader.?  and  critics, 
has  ever  recognised  this  text  behind  the  paraphrase,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  public  never  can  be  made  to  understand  that  the  true  poet  is 
only  a  masked  father  confessor,  whose  special  function  is  to  exhibit 
what  is  dangerous  in  sentiment  and  pernicious  in  action,  by  a  vivid 
picture  of  their  consequences.  Before  the  moral  significance  of  a 
true  work  of  art  can  be  generally  apprehended,  a  much  higher  degree 
of  culture  on  the  part  of  the  public  must  be  attained.  To  understand 
this  sort  of  confession,  in  fact,  the  reader  must  have  been  trained  to 
play  the  part  of  father  confessor  to  himself.” 

Goethe  may,  if  be  pleases,  sa3r,  and  say  with  truth,  that  this 
is  the  moral  of  that  detestable  tale.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  moral  of  more  than  half  the  histories  of  illicit  passion 
which  are  contained  either  in  real  life  or  in  fiction.  But  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  teaching  a  moral.  It  may  he  taught  by 
warning  the  moral  nature  against  contamination.  Or  it  may  be 
taught  by  contaminating  the  mind,  and  then  enlarging  on  the 
bitter  results  of  that  experience.  It  is  in  this  last  way 
that  the  story  of  the  Elective  Affinities  enforces,  so  far 
as  it  does  enforce,  the  teaching  of  the  passage  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  which  Goethe  referred.  In 
Goethe’s  writings,  temptation,  however  ruinous,  is  always 
treated  in  the  same  way, — as  a  subject  for  delicate  analysis  and 
elaborate  dalliance,  indeed  as  productive  of  no  true  evil  even  if 
it  results  in  occasional  triumph  over  man's  virtue,  on  the 
ground  that  the  full  teaching  of  human  “  experience,” 
that  great  object  of  Goethe’s  adoration,  has  thereby  been 
gaiued  in  full.  Professor  Blackie’s  attempt  to  represent 
Goethe’s  “  Selbst-hildung  ”  as  a  genuine  pursuit  of  Christian 
perfection,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term — that  sense 
in  which  voluntary  sin  is  the  one  unspeakable  evil  of  life 
to  which  no  other  evil  is  for  a  moment  comparable— is,  to 
any  one  who  knows  Goethe’s  writings  and  his  history  well, 
hardly  serious.  The  truth  is,  that  with  all  Goethe’s  calm  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Christianity  as  a  great  power  in  the  world,  and  on 
the  whole,  as  he  would  have  said,  a  very  beneficent  power, 
Goethe  never  pretended  to  he  a  Christian.  He  could  enter  into 
his  “  fair  saint’s  ”  view,  hut  he  never  shared  it.  His  was  at 
bottom  the  Hellenic  view,  both  of  pleasure  and  of  virtue.  He 
had  no  supernatural  horror  of  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it,  like 
almost  everything  else  that  was  human,  fascinated  him.  He 
loved  to  probe  it,  to  trifle  with  it,  to  measure  its  power.  He 
never  thought  of  the  admonition  simply  to  flee  from  it,  as  any¬ 
thing  h;it  a  Hebraic  superstition. 

We  cannot  acquiesce  at  all  in  Professor  Blackie’s  account  of 
Goethe’s  life.  Whatever  else  the  first  six  years  at  Weimar 
were,  they  were  certainly  not  good  years.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  course  of  dissipation  in  which  the  Court, 
and  Goethe  with  it,  was  plunged  during  those  years.  And 
the  impress  of  this  dissipation  is  left  on  his  works  and 
on  his  life.  To  speak,  as  Professor  Blackie  does,  of 
the  connection  which  Goethe  formed  on  his  return  from 
Italy  as  a  marriage  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  cere¬ 
mony  was  hut  a  few  years  delayed,  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
quite  without  any  sort  of  authority.  There  is  nothing,  we 
believe,  to  sbow  that  Goethe  at  first  intended  marriage  at  all. 
Indeed,  Ohristiane  Vulpius  did  not,  till  after  her  son’s  birth, 
live  in  his  house.  And  then  it  was  some  seventeen  years  before 
he  married  her.  There  is  certainly  everything  to  show  that  he 
neither  expected  nor  demanded  for  his  companion  the  respect 
which  a  man  would  demand  for  any  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  wife,  and  whom  he  had  only  delayed  making  his  vrife 
from  defective  respect  for  the  religious  rite  itself.  How 
could  a  man  who  really  thought  of  a  woman  as  his  wife 
write  of  her  to  another  in  the  contemptuously  patronising 
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style  in  wliich  Goethe  wrote  of  Christiane  to  the  Frau  vou  Steiu  ? 
Professor  Blackie’s  account  of  this  and  other  matters  in  Goethe’s 
life  will  not  survive  for  a  moment  any  serious  comparison 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  truth  is  that  Goethe, 
first  in  leaving  Lili  for  the  Court  of  Weimar, — then,  in 
all  his  relations  there, — and  finally,  in  forming  the  con¬ 
nection  which  he  had  subsequently  the  right-mindedness 
to  turn  into  that  of  marriage,  was  thinking  entirely  of 
what  suited  best  his  own  self-culture  in  a  very  poor  sense 
indeed,  as  compai-ed  with  that  grand  sense  in  which  Professor 
Blackie  regards  it,  namely,  as  synonymous  with  the  craving  after 
spiritual  perfection.  That  Goethe  knew  pretty  well  how  faithless 
to  his  own  highest  nature  he  had  been  when  he  broke  through  his 
engagement  with  Lili  for  the  life  at  Weimar,  he  betrayed  plainly 
enough  to  Eckermann  in  his  old  age.  In  1830,  two  years  before 
his  death,  he  said  : — “  I  see  the  fascinating  Lili  again  in  all  her 
vividness  befoi'e  me,  and  it  is  as  if  I  felt  again  the  breath  of  her 
delicious  neighborrrhood.  She  was,  in  truth,  the  first  whom  I 
deeply  and  truly  loved.  Also,  I  may  say,  that  she  was 
the  last,  for  all  the  inclinations  which  affected  me  in 
the  remainder  of  my  life  were,  con  pared  with  that  first, 
only  slight  and  superficial.  I  was  never  so  near  to  my  true 
happiness  as  in  that  time  of  my  love  for  Lili.  The  obstacles 
which  separated  us  were,  at  bottom,  by  no  means  insuperable, 
and  yet  she  was  lost  to  me.”  And  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
why  she  was  lost  to  him.  Lili  was  lost  to  Goethe  because  he 
could  not  endure  at  that  time  the  prospect  of  the  domestic 
fetters  which  marriage  would  impose,  and  because  he  lusted 
after  the  personal  freedom  and  ambition  of  the  Court  life  to 
which  he  was  bound.  Professor  Blackie  may  be  as  eloquent 
as  he  pleases,  he  will  never  convince  the  present  writer,  who 
has  studied  the  facts, — and  we  believe  that  he  would  hardly 
have  convinced  Goethe  himself, — that  Goethe  approaches  at  all 
near  to  the  moral  standard  of  a  great,  good  man.  A  great 
man  intellectually,  Goethe  was.  Morally,  he  stood  very  much 
below  many  who  were  vastly  his  intellectual  inferiors. 

But  of  Professor  Blackie’s  selection  we  can  speak  much 
more  favourably  than  of  the  memoir  he  has  prefixed  to 
it.  It  is  full  of  weighty  sayings,  sayings  weighty  with 
centuries  of  illustration.  Take  this,  for  instance,  on  “free¬ 
dom,”  and  consider  in  how  remarkable  a  way  the  history 
of  Athens,  of  Rome,  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  the 
United  States, — to  say  nothing  of  any  other  national  life, — 
illustrated  its  depth  :  — 

“  Freedom. 

The  moment  men  obtain  perfect  freedom,  that  moment  they  erect 
a  stage  for  the  manifestation  of  their  faults.  The  strong  characters 
begin  to  go  wroDg  by  excess  of  energy  ;  the  weak  by  remissness  in 
action.” 

Or  take  this,  on  self-limitation  : — 

“ Self -limitation . 

The  smallest  man  may  be  complete,  if  he  confine  his  activity 
within  the  natural  range  of  his  capacities  and  dexterities;  but  even 
superior  talents  will  be  obscured,  defeated,  and  destroyed,  if  this 
indispensable  instinct  of  self-limitation  is  wanting.  Mistakes  arising 
from  this  defect  will  come  more  and  more  to  the  front  in  modern 
times  ;  for  who  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  age,  living 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  constant  high  pressure,  and  the  excitement 
of  a  hot-spurred  progression  ?  ” 

Or  take  this  still  finer  saying,  on  “  Truth,”  which  reminds  one  of 
Lord  Bacon,  though  given  in  the  modern  manner,  and  not  in 
Lord  Bacon’s  sententious  style:— 

“  Truth. 

Truth  is  a  torch,  but  a  terrible  one;  oftentimes  so  terrible  that 
the  natural  instinct  of  us  all  is  to  give  a  side-glance  with  a  blinking 
eye,  lest,  looking  it  fairly  in  the  face,  the  strong  glare  might  blind  us.” 

Or  this,  again,  on  the  function  of  the  prophet  in  relation  to  the 
past, — one  of  his  functions  too  often  left  out  of  sight.  It  might 
have  been  written  to  bring  out  the  true  strength  of  Carlyle, 
though  Goethe,  by  the  way,  never  lived  to  see  Carlyle’s  true 
strength  illustrated : — 

“  The  Prophet. 

Not  the  Future  alone  ;  the  Past  is  the  realm  of  the  prophet ; 

Often,  how  ofteu,  their  past  reads  like  a  riddle  to  men  ! 

Whoso  knows  the  Past  may  divine  the  Future :  the  present 

Binds  with  a  perfecting  bond  link  unto  link  of  the  years.” 

We  thank  Professor  Blackie  heartily  for  his  specimens  or 
Goethe’s  wisdom,  while  entirely  repudiating  his  estimate  of  the 
greatness  of  his  hero’s  moral  character.  Goethe  was  a  glorious 
man  of  the  world.  But  into  the  spiritual  and  ethical  life 
which  Christianity  has  held  up  to  us,  he  had  glimpses  through 
his  fine  imagination  rather  than  through  his  own  voluntary 
experience. 


A  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY* 
lx  his  preface,  the  editor  of  these  beautifully  got-up  volumes 
asserts  that  more  interest  is  usually  taken  in  natural  history 
early  in  life  than  later  on,  and  there  are  indications  in  the  body 
of  the  work  that  this  notion  has  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  plan  and  execution  of  portions  of  it.  The  notion,  of  which 
we  believe  the  popularity  to  be  on  the  wane,  involves,  in  our 
opinion,  a  conception  of  natural  history  sufficient,  perhaps, 
in  Goldsmith’s  time,  but  altogether  inadequate  at  the  present 
day.  A  natural  history  of  animals  not  written  mainly 
upon  biological  lines  would  be  simply  another  Animated 
Nature,  and  would  appeal  principally  to  a  youthful  public. 
Despite  the  preface,  the  editor  seems  to  have  felt  this 
to  some  extent,  and  the  result  is  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  often  almost  purely  scientific,  while  it  is  occasionally 
popular,  even  to  triviality,  and  one  cannot  resist  the  suspicion 
that  in  some  instances  the  letterpress  has  rather  been  intended 
to  explain  the  woodcuts,  than  these  to  illustrate  the  text.  The? 
ideal  natural  history  would  be  such  a  work  as  a  Broun,  a 
Brehm,  and  a  Darwin  might  combine  to  write ;  not  merely  a 
description  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  animals,  and 
of  the  salient  peculiarities  of  their  modes  of  life,  but  an  account 
which,  without  being  recondite  or  overcharged  with  detail, 
should  be  philosophic  and  adequate,  of  the  wonderful  adap¬ 
tations  of  means  to  ends  displayed  by  their  structure, 
of  their  blood  relationships,  of  their  geographical  distri¬ 
bution,  and  of  their  psychology.  In  fact,  the  boundary-line 
between  a  zoological  treatise  and  a  natural  history  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  draw,  and  the  chief  distinction,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  simply  in  the  greater  prominence  given  in  the 
latter  to  what  we  may  term  animal  portraiture  and  biography. 

The  monkeys  and  lemurs  occupy  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the 
first  volume,  an  amount  of  space  that  seems  disproportionate. 
The  gorilla  alone  has  forty  pages  to  himself,  many  of  which  are 
taken  up  with  extracts.  Some  of  the  space  thus  used  might, 
we  think,  have  been  reserved  with  advantage  for  a  fuller  de¬ 
scription  of  the  classes  Pisces,  Mollusca,  and  Insecta,  especially 
of  the  more  interesting  British  genera  and  species  of  these 
classes.  Further,  the  treatment  of  the  various  divisions  of  the- 
subject  is  not  based  upon  any  uniform  plan  ;  and  lastly,  the  whole- 
work  is,  so  to  speak,  written  backwards.  Instead  of  leading  the 
student— and  more  or  less  of  a  student  every  reader  of  the  bock 
must  be — from  a  consideration  of  the  simpler  forms  of  life  to  a 
comprehension  of  more  complicated  organisms,  the  contrary  pro¬ 
cess  is  adopted,  with  the  result  that  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
clear  and  connected  conceptions  of  animal  life  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  typical  forms  of  life  exhibited  by  species,  genera,  and 
orders,  respectively,  is  unnecessarily  increased.  Upon  the- 
method  pursued,  at  all  events,  the  description  of  the  primates- 
should  have  been  prefaced  by  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 
member  of  the  order, — man.  He  is  the  criterion  or  standard  to 
which  the  various  forms  and  phenomena  of  vertebrate  existence 
are  referred,  and  without  some  knowledge  of  his  structure  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  class  is 
not  easy  of  attainment.  The  osteology  of  the  Yertebrata, 
especially  of  the  skull  and  limbs,  is  well  described  and  admirably 
illustrated  throughout.  The  internal  anatomy  is  less  attended  to 
save  in  the  case  of  the  birds,  the  account  of  which,  by  Mr. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  is  in  every  respect  a  model,  both  in  plan  and 
method,  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  a  natural  history  should  be. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  whose  extraordinary  knowledge  of  his  subject  we 
need  hardly  advert  to,  prefaces  his  description  by  a  general  view 
of  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  class  which  is  as  clear  as  it- 
is  interesting.  He  then  proceeds,  in  language  which  hits  the- 
exact  mean  between  rigidly  scientific  accuracy  of  terminology 
and  popular  phraseology,  to  exhibit,  with  the  aid  of  excellent 
illustrations,  the  anatomy  of  man’s  “  feathered  favourites,’* 
showing  in  sufficient  detail  how  their  various  organs  and 
structures  are  specially  adapted  to  the  aerial  lives  they  lead. 
We  regret  that  the  opportunity  was  not  seized  to  give 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  chick,  some 
knowledge  of  which  process,  or  of  some  like  episode  in  the  life- 
history  of  animals — though  not  usually  furnished  by  natural 
histories — is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  unity  of 
the  animal  world,  and  the  significance  and  scope-  of  Darwin’s 
great  discovery.  Lastly,  the  division  of  existing  birds  into 
those  with  a  keeled  sternum  or  breast-bone,  affording-  a  greater 
purchase  to  the  powerful  muscles  by  which  the  wings  are  mad© 

*  Cassell's  Natural  History.  Edited  by  P.  M.  Duncan,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.S* 
Illustrated.  6  vols.  London  :  Cassell,  Petter,  GalpiD,  and  Co.  1882. 
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to  beat  against  the  air,  and  those  with  a  flat  breast-bone,  is  con¬ 
sidered  before  the  systematic  description  of  the  class  is  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  To  many  readers,  the  latter  portion  of  the  subject 
will  prove  the  most  attractive ;  and  so  full  and  interesting  is  the 
account  given  of  the  migrations,  instincts,  and  habits  of  the 
most  universally  admired  of  all  the  classes  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  pages  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  turned  over  more  frequently  than  those  of  any  others 
of  the  series.  We  wish,  however,  Mr.  Sharpe  had  given  some 
description  of  the  song  of  birds.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
method  of  treatment  applied  to  this  class  had  been  followed  with 
the  other  vertebrates.  Their  zoology  and  anatomy  can,  it  is  true, 
be  gathered  with  fair  sufficiency  from  the  chapters  devoted  to 
them  ;  but  the  details  must  be  sought  out  and  pieced  together, 
which  none  but  ardent  students  are  likely  to  take  the  trouble 
to  do. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
one  of  the  series.  It  is  more  of  a  zoology  and  less  of  a  mere 
natural  history,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  than  any 
of  the  preceding  volumes  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  is  becoming  less  obvious  with  every 
advance  of  science,  which  now  neglects  no  fact  connected  with 
the  life,  habits,  or  actions  of  animals.  Of  the  Arachnida,  Mr. 
Dallas  contributes  an  excellent  survey.  Had  he  had  more  space 
at  his  disposal,  we  cannot  doubt  he  would  have  given  us  a  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  the  spiders,  the  curious  habits  of  many  of  which  have  been 
so  ably  investigated  by  the  late  Mr.  Moggridge.  Mr.  Woodward’s 
description  of  the  Crustacea  is  especially  valuable,  and  exhibits 
the  same  orderly  and  exhaustive  method  we  have  already  noticed 
in  Mr.  Sharpe’s  history  of  the  birds.  The  principal  points  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  class  are  admirably  explained  and  equally 
well  illustrated ;  the  engravings  of  the  different  kinds  of  lobsters 
are,  indeed,  magnificent  examples  of  the  artistic  talent  the  scien¬ 
tific  naturalist  now  has  at  his  command.  Equal  praise  must  be 
accorded  to  Professor  Sollas’  treatment  of  the  difficult  group 
of  the  Spongim,  the  more  important  points  in  the  life-history  of 
which  are  explained  in  a  manner  as  interesting  as  instructive. 
Here,  again,  as  throughout  these  volumes,  the  publishers  have 
been  lavish  of  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  of  exquisite 
beauty.  The  Infusoria  are  excellently  handled  by  the  editor,  but 
the  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  capable  of  anything  like  adequate 
treatment — even  for  the  purposes  of  a  natural  history  — in  a 
score  of  pages.  The  concise  bibliography  which  Professor  Dun¬ 
can  has  appended  is  a  most  valuable  aid,  and  a  similar  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  reader  might  well  have  been  furnished  throughout 
the  work. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  to  some  disappointment  with 
these  volumes  taken  together.  The  interest  in  natural  history 
increases  every  year  with  the  spread  and  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  natural  science.  Professor  Duncan  and  his  eminent 
collaborators  might  well  have  aimed  throughout  at  meeting  the 
wants  of  an  older  and  more  instructed  public  than  they  appear 
to  have  had  in  view  when  they  began  their  task.  As  it  is,  much 
of  the  book  is  beyond  youth,  and  portions  of  it  will  be  unattrac¬ 
tive  to  real  lovers  of  the  subject.  It  is  to  the  plan  and  method 
rather  than  to  the  matter  of  the  work  that  we  have  ventured  to 
take  exception, — for  the  character  and  accuracy  of  the  scientific 
element  in  it  the  names  of  the  contributors  afford  a  sufficient 
guarantee ;  and  despite  its  defects  of  method,  it  is  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  natural  history  hitherto  published  in  this 
country. 


AT  FAULT* 

Captain  Hawley  Smart  is  a  capital  story-teller.  We  use  the 
expression  advisedly ;  for  in  these  days  of  many-moothed 
criticism,  a  novelist  is  nothing  unless  he  has  his  species  in  the 
genus.  “Many  men,  as  many  minds,” — is  truer  of  novel-readers 
than  of  most  classes,  and  their  name  is  legion.  Some  like 
melodrama  to  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  while  it  is  caviare  to 
others,  who  prefer  a  study  of  character  without  a  plot ;  and  still- 
life  pictures  have  admirers  as  warm  as  moving  narrators  of  fire 
and  murder.  There  never  was  more  of  a  melodramatist  than 
Walter  Scott,  and  never  less  of  one  than  Miss  Austen,  and 
Miss  Austen  and  Sir  Walter  were  great  novelists  both.  Charles 
Dickens  began  with  taking  the  fortunes  of  some  individual 
being,  after  whom  he  christened  his  book,  and  letting  those 
fortunes  lead  hero  and  reader  whithersoever  they  would.  In  later 
days  he  followed  the  stage-bent  which  was  so  strong  in  him,  and 

*  At  Fault.  A  Novel.  By  Hawley  Smart.  3  vols.  London  :  Chapman  and 
Hall.  1883. 


consti  ucted  elaborate  plots  leading  up  to  the  end  from  the  first. 
^Mi.  A  aid,  his  latest  biographer  aud  critic  iu  the  Morley  series, 
thinks  the  latter  work  very  superior  to  the  first ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  reviewer,  following  his  individual  taste,  takes  a  directly 
opposite  view ;  whence  arises  food  for  reflection,  and  much  sug¬ 
gestion  of  modesty  in  the  propounding  of  opinions.  It  has  struck 
us  more  than  once,  with  some  inward  amusement,  that  authors- 
are  generally  far  less  sure  of  their  own  work  than  some  of 
their  critics  are  of  their  opinions  about  it.  This  critical 
cocksuredom  would  seem  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase,  and 
certainly  the  posthumous  form  it  has  recently  so  much  assumed, 
in  the  shape  of  essences  of  biography,  promises  to  add  a  new 
terror  to  individual  fame.  Fancy  being  told  after  you  are  dead, 
as  Macaulay  has  lately  been  informed  by  Mr.  Cotter  Morison, 
that  you  ought  not  to  have  been  so  frivolous  as  to  recite  Homer 
to  yourself  when  sea-sick  on  the  way  to  Dublin,  instead  of 
“  thinking  out  ”  the  Irish  problem.  A  certain  Homeric  laughter 
possessed  us  as  we  read  and  amused  ourselves  by  reflecting 
how  Macaulay  himself,  in  his  Montgomery  mood,  would  have 
pulverised  this  funny  and  modest  critic  of  his  greatness. 
Mr.  Morison  is  very  angry  with  Macaulay  for  wanting  to- 
write  history  which  young  ladies  could  read  with  pleasure,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  dignity  of  history  has  too  much  of  the  big  “H  ” 
about  it  to  allow  that  it  should  be  in  a  tongue  nnderstanded  of 
young  ladies.  We  have  not  yet  quite  reached  that  point  with 
novels  ;  though,  alas  !  there  are  signs  abroad,  in  the  quick-march 
of  so-called  information,  that  soon  we  shall.  In  the  wide- 
spreading  field  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  occupy,  it  might 
have  been  said  a  short  time  ago  of  novels,  at  all  events,  that 
for  them,  “tout  genre  est  permis,  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux.”” 
The  exception  hardly  holds  good  now,  we  fear,  for  we  can  think 
of  certain  latter-day  works  of  fiction  whose  success  is  due  more,, 
apparently,  to  their  powers  of  mental  exhaustion  than  anything 
else.  Nobody  enjoys  them,  but  it  looks  so  clever  to  say  you  do. 
The  hypocrisy,  parent  or  child  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  want  of 
lucidity,”  which  a  wise  man  once  said  was  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  the  British  nation,  is  assuredly  not  on  the  decrease  in 
the  fields  of  literature.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
average  reader,  to  be  “  lucid  ”  in  a  writer  is  rapidly  becoming  & 
crime. 

Now  Captain  Smart,  whom  we  have  kept  waiting  too  long,  is 
a  very  lucid  writer  indeed;  and  we  say  so  at  once  to  attract  the 
young  ladies  for  whom  Macaulay  sang,  for  whose  suffrages  so 
many  of  us  have  yet  a  sneaking  and  ill-informed  desire.  We  as 
frankly  warn  off  the  wise,  which  category,  let  Mr.  Morison  re¬ 
assure  himself,  includes  now-a-days  a  large  proportion  of  }roung 
ladies,  of  whom  Macaulay  dreamed  not.  The  present  reviewer, — 
who  may  at  least  pretend  to  this  much  of  wisdom,  that  he  finds 
the  great  majority  of  novels  quite  unreadable, — galloped  straight 
and  without  skipping  through  At  Fault,  from  cover  to  cover  of 
its  three  volumes  ;  aud  he  hopes  that  the  simile  may  not  be  in¬ 
appropriate  to  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  novels  of 
the  author,  who  has  been  long  recognised  as  Whyte-Melville’s- 
bright  and  legitimate  successor.  In  this  instance,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  we  discovered,  Captain  Smart  has  deserted  the  racing  and 
riding  world  altogether,  except  where,  just  within  sight  of  the 
“finis”  winning-post,  his  private  version  of  Uncle  Dick’s- 
memorial  (which  all  men  carry  about  with  them  in  some  shape 
or  another)  suddenly  breaks  out  in  one  irrepressible  allusion 
to  the  “great  annual  spring  riddle  on  Epsom  Downs.”  We 
can  assure  all  readers,  for  the  benefit  both  of  those  whom  the 
assurance  will  attract  and  those  whom  it  will  repel,  that  there  is 
practically  no  Thought  in  the  tale,  scarcely  more  than  in 
Macaulay  when  he  was  so  reprehensibly  sea-sick.  Yet,  after 
all,  a  good  deal  of  thinking  of  some  kind  must  have  been  spent 
upon  the  ingenious  mystery  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  plot  of 
At  Fault ;  and  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  there  is  a  growing 
class  of  men  now-a-days  who  are  fond  of  depreciating  all  forms 
of  the  many-sided  process  of  thinking,  which  do  not  happen  to  be 
that  in  which  they  are  themselves  given  to  indulge.  Nor  is  there 
much  elaboration  of  character  in  Captain  Smart’s  novel,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  suggestion  of  it.  The  detective  is  the  most 
complete ;  but  the  detective  of  fiction  has  an  inevitable  same¬ 
ness  about  him,  from  Inspector  Bucket  onwards,  which  makes 
him  more  of  a  stage  type  than  a  reality.  The  two  pairs  of  lovers, 
Philip  and  Bessie,  aud  Herbert  and  Nid,  are  simple  and  delight¬ 
ful,  with  no  more  character  about  them  than  lovers  ought  and 
used  to  have  ;  healthy,  straightforward  young  Britons,  with  a 
flavour  of  Kingsley,  and  without  any  suggestion  of  his  peculiar 
preference  for  the  east  wind  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Tha 
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story,  in  which  we  can  detect  no  padding  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  told  with  the  directness  of  the  old  Italian  novelettes, 
which  supplied  the  subjects  for  such  tine  dramatic  work  in  the 
hands  of  more  elaborate  masters.  It  is  just  this  dramatic 
quality,  the  life-blood  of  good  story-telling,  which  attracts  us 
so  much,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  in  Captain  Smart’s  work. 
We  do  not  mean  that  this  particular  novel  would  make  a  good 
play  ;  for  the  mystery  is  not  of  a  kiud  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  would  lend  itself  to  stage  treatment.  But  it  is  very 
-dramatically  conceived  and  kept  up  :  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume,  its  solution  is  suddenly  flashed  upon  the 
reader,  the  effect  is  considerable,  as  it  is  well  contrived.  It  is 
much  to  the  author’s  credit  that,  after  the  secret  is  guessed,  the 
interest  in  working  it  out  is,  nevertheless,  well  kept  up,  and  the 
book  laid  down  with  a  sense  of  satisfied  completeness.  The  story, 
moreover,  is  quite  possible  enough  to  be  probable ;  the  only  fault 
which  we  have  to  find  with  its  probabilities  being  that  we  do  not 
"think  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  trial  to  which 
"the  story  leads  up,  any  judge  would  have  charged  for  murder, 
•or  a  jury  have  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  it.  Hot  only  the 
absence  of  motive,  which  is  properly  dwelt  upon,  but  the 
absolute  presence  of  strong  motive  the  other  way,  would  bring 
the  crime  on  which  the  trial  runs  into  the  category  of  man¬ 
slaughter. 

We  have  avoided  anything  like  quotation,  or  even  the  usual 
abstract  of  the  plot,  because  in  novels  of  this  class  anything 
like  the  latter  is  unfair  to  the  author,  and  only  spoils  the 
reader's  pleasure.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  salient  to  quote, 
from  a  writer  whose  sound  and  straightforward  style  is  now  so 
well  known,  especially  as  iu  this  instance  he  has  deserted  the 
field  in  which  he  is  a  passed  master,  and  given  us  none  of  the 
'Turf  intrigues  which  he  excels  in  describing.  But  Captain  Smart 
is  a  shrewd  and  amused  observer  of  life  in  more  forms  than  one, 
and  his  minor  characters  show  no  falling-off  in  his  faculties  in 
that  way.  The  wretched  landlord  who  suddenly  finds  his  inn  the 
scene  of  a  murder  and  an  inquest,  and  resents  it  as  a  personal 
Injury,  is  very  entertaining,  and  well-contrasted  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  busybody  who  has  a  vaulting  ambition  in  the  way  of 
local  boards,  and  regards  the  cause  ccl'ebre  with  which  he  is  acci¬ 
dentally  connected  as  a  sort  of  possession  of  his  own.  The 
youthful  clerk  who  helps  Serjeant  Usher  in  his  inquiries,  and  is 
promptly  snubbed  when  he  presumes  too  much — as  a  young 
•gentleman  whose  only  chance  of  not  becoming  a  thief  lies,  in 
the  serjeant’s  opinion,  in  turning  detective  as  soon  as  possible 
— is  the  means  of  introducing  another  amusing  episode.  In  days 
when  there  is  so  much  talk  about  the  want  of  dramatists — talk 
with  the  usual  proportions  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  it — it  is  a 
pity  that  the  system  of  collaboration,  which  has  produced  such 
•successful  results  in  France,  is  not  more  generally  and  carefully 
studied.  Captain  Smart  appears  to  us  to  have  just  the  qualities 
which,  in  combination  with  others  which  a  skilled  playwright 
could  supply,  would  produce  some  good  English  plays.  As  it 
is,  we  owe  him  our  thanks  for  a  well-conceived  and  well-written 
story,  which  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  write,  as  it  is  to 
read. 


MEXICO  TO-DAY.* 

Since  the  publication  of  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca's 
life-like  sketches  of  Mexico,  forty  jrears  ago,  no  work  has 
appeared  which  gives  such  vivid  pictures,  combined  with  so 
much  solid  information  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Brocklehurst’s  “  Mexico  To-day.”  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  that  in  a  visit  extending  only  over  seven 
months  he  could  acquire  so  thorough  an  insight  into  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people,  into  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting,  and  into  their  domestic  and  every-day  life,  as  was 
attained  during  a  residence  of  two  years  by  the  observant  and 
accomplished  Scotch  wife  of  the  first  Spanish  Minister  to  the 
Republic  ;  yet  the  author  has  succeeded  not  only  in  reproducing, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  there,  those  impres¬ 
sions  which  the  aspect  of  a  country  comparatively  so  little 
known  must  make  on  every  traveller,  but  he  has  also  done  good 
service,  both  to  his  own  countrymen  and  to  bis  late  hosts,  by 
•calling  attention  to  the  magnificent  capabilities  and  the  rapidly 
developing  resources  of  a  country  which  can  exhibit  within  the 
radius  of  a  few  miles  every  production,  whether  of  the  temperate 
or  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Men  i co  To-dfl’/ :  a  Country  with  n  Grunt  Future  ;  and  a.  Glance  at  the  Prehistoric 
Mnnaiiis  and  Antiquities  oj  the  Montezuma*.  "By  Thomas  TTnetfc  Brocklehurst, 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  London  : 
John  Murray. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  two  pictures,  taken  at  an 
interval  of  forty  years,  and  to  note  the  differences  which  the 
increased  facilities  of  communication  have  made  between  them. 
When  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca  wrote,  Mexico  was  perhaps 
the  most  isolated  of  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world ;  its  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  world  outside  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  been 
then  restricted  to  the  single  port  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  harbour  it  had 
noue,  nor  even  laud  communication  with  its  neighbours  north 
and  south,  for  its  frontiers,  both  with  Guatemala  and  with  the 
United  States,  were  undefined,  and  infested  by  hostile  Indians, 
who  practically  intercepted  and  prevented  all  commerce ;  the 
Panama  Railway  had  not  been  made,  gold  had  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  California  (which  then  formed  part  of  Mexico),  Japan 
was  still  closed  to  foreigners,  so  there  was  little  or  no  trade  with 
the  Pacific  ports.  The  capital  lay  at  a  distance  of  over  250 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  distance  took  passengers  three 
days’  hard  travelling  in  a  diligence  to  accomplish ;  and 
merchandise  was,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  fortnight 
on  the  road,  and  during  the  rainy  season,  i.e.,  nearly  half  the 
year,  usually  occupied  about  six  weeks.  The  communication 
with  Europe  was  restricted  to  one  packet  a  month,  and  even 
that  was  occasionally  unable  to  land  her  letters  for  some 
days,  when  the  “Norte”  blew  straight  into  the  open  road¬ 
stead  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  internal  communications  were 
hardly  better  ;  even  between  the  capital  and  the  coast,  the 
roads  which  had  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  old 
colonial  days  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  dis¬ 
repair,  that  the  diligences  as  frequently  went  across  the  open 
fields  as  along  what  had  once  been  a  well-paved  chaussee ; 
while  the  passengers,  who  always  went  well  armed,  were  not 
unfreqrtently  stopped  and  plundered  even  of  their  clothes  by  a 
few  half-armed  robbers,  whom  it  was  not  considered  etiquette  to 
resist.  At  one  time  the  diligence  was  regularly  stopped  at  a 
point  near  Orizaba,  and  blackmail  was  levied  by  a  band  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  woman  armed  with  a  blunderbuss  and  her  hoy  with 
a  stick;  and  it  was  a  common  joke  in  the  city  of  Mexico  that 
tlie  passengers  of  the  incoming  diligence  were  unwilling  to 
alight  in  the  crowded  courtyard  of  the  Iturbide  Hotel,  because 
the  robbers  had  left  them  nothing  but  the  latest  intelligence  in 
the  form  of  newspapers  to  dispose  as  gracefully  as  they  could 
about  their  persons.  This  state  of  isolation  was  maintained  for 
twenty  years — np  to  the  time  of  the  French  intervention — 
indeed,  it  was  not  until  after  the  French  had,  on  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  received  notice  to 
quit  from  Mr.  Seward,  and  had  iu  consequence  deserted  Maxi¬ 
milian  and  left  the  country,  that  the  first  railway,  that  between 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  V era  Cruz,  was  completed.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  over  a  thousand  miles  of  railway  open,  and 
Mr.  Brocklehurst  states  that  iu  less  than  two  years  travellers 
will  be  able  “  to  hoard  the  train  at  New  York,  and  reach  the 
halls  of  the  Moutezumas  within  five  days.” 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  bank-note 
in  the  country  ;  the  currency  was  entirely  specie,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  well-known  silver  dollar,  which  circulates  all  over 
the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  of  a  small  amount  of  the 
old  gold  “  ouzas,”— handsome,  broad  pieces,  worth  $16  each.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  at  the  gambling-tables  and  cockpits  at  the 
annual  fair  of  San  Angel  to  see  the  piles  of  these  ounces  which 
changed  hands  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  thrust  of  a  spur  ;  and 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  pay  a  debt  of  any  large  amount,  when 
even  iu  gold  a  sum  of  §5,000  was  as  heavy  as  you  would  care  to 
carry  for  any  distance.  Mr.  Brocklehurst  found  bank-notes  of 
two  hanks  iu  the  capital  iu  common  use,  and  the  Government 
were  about  to  issue  nickel  coin,  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  small 
change. 

Another  point  in  -which  very  great  progress  has  been  made  is 
that  of  religions  toleration.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
until  1860,  nearly  half  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  of  Puebla  and 
other  large  towns,  as  well  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
richest  “  haciendas  ”  (or  farms)  in  the  countrj’-,  belonged  to  some 
religions  corporation  or  other.  The  power  of  the  Church  was 
hrokeu  by  the  nationalisation  of  ecclesiastical  property  by 
Juarez  and  the  Liberal  party  iu  that  year,  a  measure  which  the 
return  to  power  of  the  Church  party  under  Miramon  and 
Almonte  shortly  after  was  unable  to  repeal.  It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  this  latter  party  that  the  unfortunate  Maximilian 
was  summoned  from  Miramar ;  but,  at  heart  a  Liberal,  he 
soon  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  his  nominal  sup¬ 
porters,  while  at  the  same  time,  chiefly  owing  to  the  double¬ 
dealing  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  he  was  unable  to  attract  to  his 
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standard,  that  Liberal  element  by  whose  support  he  would  have 
gladly  ruled.  He  thus  fell  between  two  stools ;  he  had  alienated 
the  Clericals,  without  attaching  to  himself  the  Liberals,  and  when 
the  French  withdrew  he  had  no  following  of  his  own  to  fall  back 
upon.  By  the  Constitutional  Edict  issued  by  Maximilian,  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  and  toleration  of  all  religions  were  proclaimed 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  though  practically,  from  lack  of  sufficient 
Protestants  or  other  denomination  alists  to  form  a  congregation, 
these  principles  were  not  put  to  the  test.  Maximilian,  however, 
evinced  his  readiness  to  carry  them  out  in  practice,  by  granting 
a  disused  convent  in  Mexico  to  the  Freemasons  as  their  head¬ 
quarters,  by  whom  it  was  used  as  such  without  provoking  any 
opposition  or  complaint,  though,  perhaps,  this  may  be  due  to 
the  comparative  obscurity  in  which  they  worked.  In  one 
corner  of  the  country  the  presence  of  a  Protestant  clergy¬ 
man  must  certainly  be  welcome.  There  has  for  many  years 
existed  a  considerable  English  colony  in  the  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  Real  del  Monte,  chiefly  Cornishmen,  many  of  whom 
have  their  wives  and  families  with  them ;  they  were  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  Protestant  faith,  and  sufficient  in  number  even 
twenty  yeai'3  ago  to  compose  a  congregation  of  seventy  or 
eighty,  to  whom  the  English  “  Administrador,”  or  Resident 
Manager,  of  the  Company  used  to  read  service  in  his  own 
house  on  Sunday  morning.  This  gentleman,  however, 
nardly  felt  himself  equal  to  celebrating  the  Marriage  Service, 
which  was  occasionally  demanded  in  the  community.  The 
Mexican  priests  would  not  bless  the  union  of  heretics,  and  there 
was  no  Protestant  clergj’-man  within  a  thousand  miles.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  On  one  of  these  occasions  it  chanced  that 
the  captain  of  an  English  ship  was  on  a  visit  to  the  place,  and 
he  was  persuaded  by  several  anxious  couples  into  stretching  his 
authority,  which  admittedly  onboard  his  own  ship  extended  to 
the  exercise  of  certain  clerical  functions  in  the  absence  of  a 
chaplain,  so  far  as  to  perform  the  wedding  service  for  his  own 
countrymen  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
interior  of  Mexico.  The  matter  was  in  course  of  time  reported 
home  by  her  Majesty’s  Minister,  and  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  considered  right  to  condone  this  assumption  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  power,  and  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  legi- 
timatise  the  issue  of  the  marriages  which  had  been  thus  in 
perfect  good-faith,  if  somewhat  irregularly  celebrated.  Such  a 
necessity  no  longer  exists,  for  if  there  be  not  a  clergyman  resi¬ 
dent  at  Real  del  Monte,  the  English  miners  there  are,  at  any 
rate,  within  reach  of  the  capital,  where  Mr.  Brocklehurst  found 
four  different  Protestant  congregations,  under  their  respective 
pastors,  who  had  developed  the  usual  ecclesiastical  prejudices 
and  animosities,  thereby,  as  he  points  out,  affording  to  the 
Catholic  priests  an  opportunity  of  cautioning  their  flocks 
against  joining  a  body  which  was  so  divided  against  itself.  He 
joaid  special  attention  to  the  work  and  operation  of  Missions,  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  round  the  world,  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  many  instances  positive  harm  was  being  done,  and 
that  the  money  would  be  better  spent  in  our  crowded  cities  at 
home. 

In  two  respects  Mr.  Brocklehurst  would  appear  to  have  been 
led  away  by  what  he  heard  and  saw  into  adopting  too  roseate  a 
view  of  the  condition  of  Mexico,  namely,  as  to  its  financial 
position  and  the  stability  of  its  political  institutions.  He  avers 
that  the  old  habit  of  resorting  to  a  “  pronunciamiento  ”  is  at  an 
end,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  iron  road  and  telegraph.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  present  President,  Gonzalez,  came  into  power 
little  more  than  two  years  ago  in  consequence  of  a  revolution 
which  overthrew  his  predecessor,  Porfirio  Diaz,  this  seems  a 
somewhat  hazardous  assertion ;  and  the  author’s  incidental  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  on  starting  from  Vera  Cruz  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  rear  carriage  of  the  train  to  be  occupied  by  an 
officer  and  fifty  men  as  a  guard  against  robbers,  is  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  assumption  that  the  railroad  has  done  away 
with  the  old  state  of  things.  With  regard  to  her  finances,  Mr. 
Brocklehui'st  maintains  that  Mexico,  so  far  from  being,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  hopeless  bankrupt,  “  has  the  resources  to 
even  increase  her  Debt  and  pay  every  penny  of  it and  yet 
on  the  same  page  he  admits  that  she  has  repudiated  her 
Debt  to  France,  and  has  not  paid  that  due  to  England. 
Do  not  these  statements,  taken  together,  make  her  out  to  be 
something  very  like  a  fraudulent  bankrupt?  He  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  since  the  recall  of  Mr.  Ashton  Forbes,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1861,  we  have  never  renewed  diplomatic  relations,  the  fact 
being  that  Mr.  Ashton  Forbes  never  represented  Great  Britain 
in  Mexico  at  all.  Sir  Charles  Wyke  resided  there  as  her 


Majesty  s  Minister  till  December,  1861,  when  he  and  General 
Prim  withdrew  from  the  tripartite  convention  with  the  French, 
on  the  latter  making  it  manifest  that  they  intended  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country;  and,  further,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Scarlett  was  accredited  to- 
Maximilian,  and  our  Legation  was  not  withdrawn  until  after  the 
execution  of  the  Emperor,  in  June,  1867.  Mr.  Brocklehurst 
deplores  the  absence  of  any  British  Representative,  and  assures- 
us,  on  the  faith  of  the  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  the  latter’s  Government  have  in  no  way  repudiated  their 
debts  to  England,  but  have  simply  been  unable  to  meet  them. 
Surely,  if  Mexico  desires  to  renew  relations,  the  first  advances 
should  come  from  her,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  frank 
statement  of  what  she  intends  to  do  towards  fulfilling  obliga¬ 
tions  contracted  long  anterior  to  the  French  intervention,  and 
recognised  by  successive  Governments  of  the  Republic.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  are  with  the  United 
States;  the  average  of  imports  of  British  produce  into  Mexico- 
during  the  ten  years  1871-80  is  under  a  million,  while  that  of 
exports  to  Great  Britain  is  but  little  over  half  that  sum,  so  there 
cannot  on  commercial  grounds  be  any  very  pressing  necessity 
for  renewing  British  representation  in  that  country. 

Space  fails  to  do  more  than  give  a  word  of  praise  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  manner  in  which  the  book  is  got  up ;  the  illustrations  of 
scenery  are,  most  of  them,  faithful  representations,  though  in 
some,  notably  in  the  frontispiece,  the  outlines  of  the  mountains, 
and  iu  Plate  xxii.,  the  angle  of  the  Pyramids  of  Teotihuacan, 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  plates  of  Mexican  antiquities, 
are  especially  valuable,  as  they  have  never  been  figured  before 
in  any  popular  work,  and  most  of  them  have  never  been  figured 
at  all.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the  author  should  not 
have  remarked  that  the  so-called  Greek  fret  is  a  very  common, 
ornament  on  the  clay  whorls  and  other  articles  of  pottery  j 
and  he  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Aztec- 
obsidian  mines,  deep  and  very  narrow  shafts  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  Real  del  Monte.  A  little  more  care  in  the- 
spelling  of  Spanish  words  would  have  been  desirable ; 
“  zarepa,”  for  “  zarape  “  macheta,”  for  “  machete  and 
“  Plaza  Mayo,”  for  “  Mayor,”  are  all  errors  in  words  of  every-day 
use  that  might  have  been  avoided;  and  no  book  is  complete 
without  an  index.  Still,  these  are  slight  defects  in  a  work 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  both  pleasure  and  information  to  any 
reader  who  does  not  know  the  country  ;  while  to  one  who  does, 
it  recalls  half-forgotten  memories,  and  induces  a  longing  to  visit 
again  one  of  the  most  attractive  regions  and  the  finest  climate- 
on  the  face  of  God’s  earth. 


MR.  MOZLEY’S  LECTURES* 

Dr.  Mozley’s  literary  remains  would  have  been  well  worth 
publishing,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the  world 
his  very  remarkable  essay— the  third  in  the  volume — on  “  The 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Conceptions  of  a  Future  State.”  The 
interest  of  this  paper  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the- 
author’s  treatment  of  the  immediate  question  it  deals  with,  but 
consists  as  much  or  more  in  his  exposition  of  principles  of 
religious  knowledge  never,  perhaps,  of  more  practical  import¬ 
ance  than  at  the  present  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
days  like  these,  when  religion  is  watered-down  to  mere  senti¬ 
ment,  and  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  readily  ascribed  to  the 
force  of  habit  or  inclination,  or  to  the  credulousness  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  fancy — parallel  to  a  child’s  fear,  when  left  alone  in  a 
dark  room,  that  there  may  be  a  ghost  in  it — it  becomes  of  the 
highest  importance  to  draw  a  sharp,  a  well-defined  line  between- 
mere  feeling  and  imagination,  which,  as  such,  are  purely  sub¬ 
jective,  and  tell  of  no  truth  beyond  themselves,  and  those  deep 
instincts  of  our  moral  nature— the  sense  of  sin  and  reverence 
for  virtue,  the  yearning  after  what  is  noble  and  outside 
the  range  of  our  sensual  needs— which  point  to  something 
beyond  themselves ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  the 
Divinity,  and  the  first  indications  to  our  minds  of  His  presence 
in  the  world.  Dr.  Mozley  was,  we  think,  singularly  happy 
in  the  suggestions  he  made  on  this  subject,  and  his  essay  has 
the  advantage  of  treating  of  it  in  connection  with  concrete 
historical  facts.  Whether  or  no  his  principles  fully  and  truly 
explain  these  facts,  we  shall  not  inquire.  They  undoubtedly 
do  so  to  some  extent,  but  the  importance  of  his  remarks 
goes,  as  we  have  said,  far  beyond  the  theme  which  he  is  im- 

*  Lecture?,  and  Other  Theological  Papers.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Cauon  of 
Clu-'ot  Cburch,  and  Reprint  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
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mediately  engaged  in  discussing.  This  theme  is  stated  broadly 
in  the  following  passage 

■“  It  has  been  remarked,  by  those  who  have  wished  to  derogate 
from  the  value  and  rank  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  that  the  Jews 
were  worse-off  than  the  Pagans  in  one  important  point, — namely,  that 
they  were  without  a  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  whereas  Paganism 
taught  that  doctrine.  This  is  a  question,  then,  not  only  of  specula¬ 
tive  interest,  but  of  great  moment,  considering  that  the  estimate  of 
a  divine  dispensation  is  affected  by  it.  But  in  order  to  decide  it,  we 
must  first  have  before  us  with  some  accuracy  what  the  Pagan  doctrine 
was,  and  what  the  Jewish  absence  of  doctrine  was  ;  for  we  must 
know  both  of  these  conditions  of  thought,  in  order  to  compare  them 
together,  and  judge  whether  the  positive  conception  of  the  Pagan 
was,  being  compared  with  the  absence  of  definite  conception  in 
Judaism,  a  ground  of  superiority  to  him.  Again,  we  cannot  estimate 
the  Jewish  attitude  towards  a  Future  State  without  a  reference  to 
the  Christian  conception  of  a  Future  State,  for  which  the  condition 
of  the  Jew  was  a  preparation.” 

In  this  passage,  Dr.  Mozley  lays  down  tbe  lines  on  which  he 
Is  to  proceed.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  different  were  the 
various  forms  of  the  Pagan  doctrine — whether  in  its  popular 
shape,  or  as  taught  in  the  philosophical  schools — from  the 
Christian  idea  of  eternal  life.  The  continuance  of  personal 
identity  is  at  the  root  of  the  Christian  conception,  and  this  dis¬ 
appears  entirely  in  metempsychosis,  and  in  the  doctrine,  so 
common  among  ancient  philosophers,  of  the  absorption  of 
"the  soul  in  God  after  death ;  while  it  is  attenuated  to 
an  unreal  shadow  of  self,  in  the  poetical  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  dead.  “  It  has  been  remarked,  indeed,”  he 
adds,  “  by  an  acute  writer  [Archbishop  Whately]  that  the 
shadowy  character  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  existence 
after  death  was  a  mode  of  betraying  their  own  want  of  true 
Tielief  in  that  existence.”  And  here  we  have  the  first  indication 
•of  the  line  of  argument  which  the  author  works  out  afterwards 
in  detail.  The  notion  of  immortality  prevalent  among  the 
JPagans  was  not  a  real  belief,  he  holds,  but  the  offspring  of  an 
impatient  curiosity.  They  longed  to  penetrate  behind  the  veil, 
and  to  solve  the  awful  mystery  suggested  by  the  phenomenon  of 
death,  which  was  so  constantly  before  their  eyes.  They  were 
not,  Dr.  Mozley  holds,  in  a  state  in  which  reason  could  tell  them 
anything  ou  the  subject,  and  consequently,  to  obtain  relief,  to 
free  themselves  from  the  pain  of  suspended  judgment,  they  filled 
-their  minds  with  theories  of  their  own  construction,  not  seri¬ 
ously  believed,  but  dwelt  upon  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  immediate 
satisfaction  they  afforded  to  the  imaginative  mind.  But  why, 
■we  ask,  could  they  not  see  by  the  light  of  reason  a  truth  which 
Dr.  Mozley  holds  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect  of  a 
Christian  ?  This  leads  us  to  his  treatment  of  the  Jewish  absence 
•of  conception  of  any  future  state.  The  doctrine  of  eternal 
life,  Dr.  Mozley  argues  in  effect,  is  far  above  and  beyond  the 
requirements  of  human  nature  in  its  primd  facie  aspect. 
Both  heaven  aud  hell  appear  to  he  beyond  the  deserts  of  mortal 
man.  Most  of  our  acquaintance  seem,  at  first-sight,  “  o’er  gude 
for  banning,  and  o’er  had  for  blessing.”  It  is  only  after  tbe 
spiritual  element  in  man’s  nature  has  been  fostered  aud  de¬ 
veloped,  aud  bis  dependence  on  God  and  awful  responsibilities 
in  this  world  fully  realised,  that  he  is  able  to  know  his  own 
greatness,  and  to  see  the  fitness,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  an  eternal 
life,  to  complete  the  divine  scheme  in  his  creation.  And  this 
raising  of  human  nature,  this  development  of  its  noblest 
instincts,  was,  Dr.  Mozley  contends,  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
law  : — 

“  To  build  up,  then,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  everlasting  life,  so 
incredible  to  human  nature,  a  new  foundation  was  necessary,  and 
that  foundation  was  a  moral  one.  And  it  was  thi3  moral  foundation 
which  was  laid  in  the  Jewish  law.  It  is  as  a  moral  being  that  man 
feels  his  value  ;  that  he  feels  himself  not  a  creature  made  for  this 
life  only,  but  for  another ;  that  he  feels  even  everlasting  life,  sublime 
and  transcendent  thought  as  it  is,  not  unsuitable  or  unfit  for  him. 
The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  that  gave  man  a  knowledge  of  himself, 
that  awakened  his  conscience,  enlightened  his  perceptions,  and  re¬ 
vealed  him  to  himself;  acquainted  him  with  the  moral  purpose  of  his 
creation,  and  with  his  own  moral  nature  and  capabilities.  The  law 
was  thus  a  preparation,  an  education,  and  a  discipline  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  this  truth,  and  introduced  man  to  the  designs  of  God  for  him.” 

But,  Dr.  Mozley  pertinently  asks,  if  tbe  law  raised  his  con¬ 
ception  of  bis  own  nature,  and  pointed  to  tbe  fitness  of  a  great 
and  eternal  destiny  for  him,  how  came  it  that  the  Jew  never 
rose  to  a  clear  and  explicit  belief,  such  as  the  Gospel  enjoins,  in 
life  everlasting  ?  The  answer  is  that,  although  occasionally,  as 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  truth  may  have  flashed  more  or  less 
distinctly  across  individual  minds,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  temper  of  mind  enjoined  on  the  Jews  by  their  law¬ 
givers  to  refrain  from  speculation,  and  to  he  content  with  a 
calm  and  patient  trust  in  God,  conscious  that  all  would  be  well 


with  them,  so  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to  Him.  “  The 
whole  religion  was  in  its  very  nature  expectant,  acknowledging 
in  itself  its  own  want  of  finality.”  Attention  to  duty  and 
obedience  to  tbe  law  being  tbe  very  key-note  of  tbe  life  of  a 
pious  Jew,  be  refrained,  as  he  was  bid,  from  carrying  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  bis  own  lofty  destiny  to  its  legitimate  outcome,  being 
content  with  that  general  confidence  that  God  would  be  with 
him  to  tbe  end  which  is  implied  in  such  texts  as,  “  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,”  or,  “  The  end  of  that  man  is  in 
peace.” 

“  Id  was  his  trial  to  restrain  curiosity  and  fancy,  and  submit 
quietly  to  a  midway  position.  It  was  a  trial  to  the  imagination 
analogous  to  that  which  Butler  lays  upon  the  intellect  in  a  particular 
case.  The  impulse  of  a  sceptical  mind  is  to  total  disbelief  as  the 
decision  of,  and  relief  from,  donbt.  The  impulse  of  the  imagination  is 
to  the  very  contrary,  not  to  illegitimate  demolition,  but  to  illegiti¬ 
mate  construction  ;  but  the  motive  is  the  same,  namely,  that  of  ob¬ 
taining  decision  and  relief.  The  false  repose  of  the  arbitrary  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  question,  and  having  done  with  it  without  regard  to  the 
evidence,  is  the  same  in  either  case  ;  and  the  discipline  of  resisting 
either  impulse,  namely,  the  restraining  of  impatience,  is  the  same.” 

Tbe  contrast  between  the  two  pictures  is,  to  our  miud,  very 
striking,  and  places  inmost  prominent  relief  the  wide  difference 
between  two  states  of  mind  -which  religious  sceptics  love  to 
identify.  On  tbe  one  side,  there  is  the  curiosity  of  an  imagina¬ 
tive  mind,  credulous  but  flippant  in  its  beliefs,  unchecked  by 
the  sense  of  duty  or  responsibility,  little  impressed  by  tbe 
sacredness  of  tbe  claims  of  truth  ;  and,  doubtless,  such  a  temper 
of  mind  will  readily  lead  to  tbe  wildest  and  grossest  supersti¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  sense  of  law,  tbe  percep¬ 
tion  of  tbe  great  possibilities  of  human  nature,  consciousness 
of  dependence  on  God  and  of  duties  towards  Him,  and,  at  tbe 
same  time,  great  fear  of  error,  and  caution  in  speculation ; 
while,  nevertheless,  the  sense  that  there  is  a  truth  to  be  known 
in  connection  with  the  mysterious  and  deep  aspirations  to 
which  so  much  attention  has  been  giveu  becomes  ever  strongei-, 
and  must  lead  in  the  long-run  to  its  attainment. 


SOME  MAGAZINES. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  readable,  though  amidst  the 
crowd  of  contributions  we  notice  nothing  of  unusual  im¬ 
portance.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  finishes  and  does  not  improve 
his  monograph  on  Isaiah,  descending  in  this  second  part  to  the 
style  of  the  modern  commentator  who  is  so  anxious  about 
authorship,  and  interpolations,  and  dates.  That  is  useful  work 
in  its  way,  but  not  the  work  we  expect  of  Mr.  Arnold,  who  in 
doing  it  is  forced  to  rely  on  second-hand  knowledge,  and  can 
gain  no  aid  from  his  peculiar  genius.  When  he  tells  us  that 
the  source  of  the  tragic  impressiveness  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  grouud-tone  of  iuexorableuess  which  pervades  them, 
we  listen  impressed,  for  the  writer  is  a  great  critic 
of  poetry,  and  his  opinion  on  such  a  point  is  of  itself 
evidence  ;  hut  when  he  discourses  of  Lowth’s  emenda¬ 
tions  aud  the  proper  divisions  of  Isaiah,  we  turn  un¬ 
satisfied  to  the  Hebraists,  and  ask  if  they  have  no  sense  of 
intrusion  into  their  kingdom.  We  hope,  when  Mr.  Arnold 
publishes  this  essay  by  itself,  he  will  give  us  a  little  more 
criticism  aud  a  little  less  dissertation,  and,  above  all,  include  iu 
his  volume  Isaiah  printed  as  it  should  he  according  to  his 
theory.  Earl  Cowper,  in  spite  of  the  jerky  and  as  it  were  lazy 
style  in  which  it  pleases  him  to  express  himself,  gives  us,  in 
“Desultory  Deflections  of  a  Whig,”  a  paper  of  some  real  value, 
if  only  from  its  author’s  point  of  view.  He  evidently  cares  little 
for  abstract  ideas,  and  tries  questions  by  the  test  of  political 
expediency.  Upon  that  ground  he  maintains  that  the  Whigs 
are  right  as  yet  in  adhering  to  the  Kadicals,  who,  so  far,  are  not 
encouraging  Revolution  by  their  innovations,  but  by  removing 
grievances  rendering  the  Revolution  less  probable.  He  quotes 
the  Irish  Land  Act  as  a  wise  measure,  because  a  measure  dic¬ 
tated  by  political  necessity,  and  utterly  rejects  the  notion  that 
it  will  he  a  precedent.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  what  he 
says,  but  it  is  interesting,  because  he  is  no  Radical,  has 
no  wish  except  to  govern  well,  and  brings  everything  to 
the  test  of  a  rather  hard  common-sense.  He  sees  as  yet 
no  sign  of  Revolutionary  passion  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid  is  as  coldly  sensible  iu  discussing  the  “  Questions 
of  tbe  Day  in  India,”  which  he  has  recently  visited.  He  is 
entirely  in  favour  of  Lord  Ripon’s  ideas  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  which,  as  he  shows,  have  already  succeeded  in  the  Central 
Provinces  under  Mr.  Morris,  but  he  holds  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill  for 
increasing  the  authority  of  native  magistrates  over  Europeans 
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uncalled  for.  The  privilege  of  the  Europeans  should  be 
swept  away  when  all  are  made  equal  before  the  law,  not 
now,  when  a  thousand  natives  in  Calcutta  alone  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  obligation  to  give  evidence  in  the  ordinary 
way.  They  can  require  to  be  examined  at  home  by  a 
special  commission.  To  take  away  their  right  would  raise 
an  insurrection  ;  and  why  take  away  that  of  the  Europeans, 
of  which,  till  the  question  was  raised,  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  unconscious  ?  Sir  Julian’s  impression  of  the  administration 
of  India  as  now  conducted  is,  on  the  whole,  most  favourable ; 
"though,  like  every  other  visitor,  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
material  improvements  we  have  introduced.  They  are  very 
great,  but  we  doubt  whether  new  roads,  or  even  new  cultivations, 
Rave  ever  much  conciliated  a  people,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Mutiny  showed  that  our  even-handed  justice  had  impressed 
the  Indians  much  more  than  our  material  improvements. 
They  asked  their  new  rulers  to  continue  “  the  English 
laws,”  not  the  English  engineering  works,  which,  after 
all,  hardly  rival  their  own.  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  two 
papers  on  “An  Unsolved  Historical  Riddle,”  has  been  rather 
wasting  his  time,  the  riddle  being  only  whether  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  murdered  a  troublesome  subject,  or  ordered  him  to  be 
secretly  executed  for  reasons  of  State.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
the  truth,  but  the  point  was  hardly  worth  clearing  up.  The 
puzzle  to  us  is  not  that,  but  why  a  man  like  Philip,  who  had 
outraged  so  many  peoples  and  families,  remained  so  safe  from 
"the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson’s  queer 
speculation  on  “  The  Man  of  the  Future  ”  we  have 
noticed  elsewhere,  and  need  here  only  call  attention  to  Mr. 
S.  Smith’s  paper  on  “  Social  Reform.”  The  Member  for 
Liverpool  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  mass  of  poverty 
and  suffering  in  our  great  cities  constitutes  a  terrible  social 
danger,  and  who  have  a  definite  plan  for  mitigating  it.  His 
n-otion- — and  his  immense  experience  gives  him  a  right  to  speak— 
is,  that  we  must  attack  the  evil  at  its  source,  deal  with  the 
million  and  a  quarter  of  nearly  destitute  children,  who  ought  to 
be  wards  of  the  State,  enforce  parental  obligations  much  more 
rigidly,  and  commence  a  vast,  steady,  State-aided  system  of 
transferring  such  children  to  the  Colonies.  The  plan  does 
not  commend  itself  to  us,  except  as  one  of  several,  but  the 
"thought  at  the  bottom  of  it  does.  It  is  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  children  that  the  chance  lies,  and  to  seize 
it  we  must  give  up  one  or  two  of  our  notions  of  exclu¬ 
sive  parental  responsibility.  After  all,  the  whole  community, 
if  it  can  only  do  it,  has  as  much  right  to  see  that  the 
child  has  a  chance  of  a  career  as  to  see  that  he  is  kept  alive 
and  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning.  The  American  States 
are  already  adopting  this  principle,  and  are  sanctioning  laws 
under  which  destitute  or  degraded  children  are  rescued  by  force, 
and  turned  into  decent  citizens  ;  and  in  Liverpool,  private  per¬ 
sons,  among  whom  Mr.  Smith  is  not  the  least  eminent,  are 
working  out  the  same  idea.  They  have  saved,  Mr.  Smith  says, 
1,200  children  already,  all  of  whom  would  have  become  criminals 
-or  paupers. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Contemporary  is  Mrs. 
'Oliphant’s  account  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  touched  on  elsewhere  this 
week  in  our  columns ;  and  the  most  brilliant  “  The  Responsibilities 
of  Unbelief,”  by  “  Vernon  Lee.”  If  this  name  really  conceals, 
as  is  rumoured,  a  very  young  lady,  we  venture  to  predict  that 
we  shall  soon  see  another  female  novelist  of  the  first  rank.  The 
slightness  and  accuracy  of  the  touches  with  which  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Rheinhardt,  the  Voltairian  of  her  dialogue,  are 
made  manifest  are  really  extraordinary.  Her  object  is 
to  show  that  in  teaching  others,  and  especially  their 
children,  the  responsibility  of  unbelievers  is  as  great  as 
that  of  Christians.  They  have  no  right  to  conceal  the 
light  they  think  they  have  obtained,  in  order  to  secure  easier 
lives  for  their  children,  or  to  avoid  distressing  their  wives. 
This  is  sound  enough,  provided  the  unbeliever  unbelieves  as 
sincerely  and  certainly  as  the  believer  believes  ;  but  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  article  is  the  brilliant  cynicism  of  Rheinhardt,  who 
prefers  Catholicism  to  Protestantism  because  dissidents  from 
Catholicism  give  up  the  supernatural,  while  Protestants  only 
surrender  such  beliefs  as  seem  to  them  to  endanger  faith  by  too 
great  a  demand  upon  credulity.  “  The  Reformation,”  remarks 
Rheinhardt,  incidentally,  “  was  a  piece  of  intellectual  socialism. 
It  consisted  in  dividing  truth  so  that  each  man  might  have  a 
little  scrap  of  it  for  himself,  and  in  preventing  all  increase  by 
abolishing  all  large  intellectual  capital.”  Sir  William  Palmer  de¬ 
scribes  clearly  the  part  taken  by  himself  in  the  early  history  of 


the  Oxfoul  Movement,  a  part  greater  than  this  generation 
recollects,  and  adds  one  more  testimony  to  the  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  of  Cardinal  Newman, — a  testimony  the  more  remarkable 
because  he  strongly  disagreed  with  Mr.  Newman’s  desire  that 
each  man  who  desired  to  forward  the  movement  should  do  it  in 
his  own  way.  Sir  W .  Palmer  hungered  for  more  corporate  action. 
Mr.  Baxter  writes  on  “  The  Business  of  the  House  of  Commons  ” 
a  paper  principally  remarkable  for  his  advocacy  of  a  stronger 
Closure,  and  his  belief  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
House  would  be  directly  beneficial.  We  shall,  perhaps,  hear 
more  of  that  last  idea  before  the  discussion  ceases.  Mr.  Haweis 
sends  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  late  J.  R.  Green,  the  historian, 
asserting  his  strong  Liberalism  in  matters  of  belief ;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  self-governing 
system  of  the  native  Fijians,  now  carried  on  through  District 
Councils,  Provincial  Councils,  and  a  Chief  Council,  which,  after 
debate,  recommends  measures  to  the  Governor.  Most  of  these  re¬ 
commendations  have  become  law,  and  Sir  Arthur  bears  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  excellent  working  of  the  whole  system,  espe¬ 
cially  through  the  complete  ventilation  of  native  grievances. 
Great  care  was  taken,  wheuever  the  native  suggestion  was  in 
itself  reasonable,  not  to  supersede  it  by  a  better  one,  it  being 
found  that  the  natives  were  more  hearty  in  carrying  out  their 
own  plan,  a  point  which  constitutionalists  too  often  forget. 
The  following  speech  by  an  hereditary  chief  will  show  that 
oratorical  ability  is  not  wanting  in  Fiji.  The  question  was, 
who  was  liable  to  replant  the  trees  ?  Roko  Tui  Bua  rose,  and 
said :  — 

“  Do  you  think  they  will  send  us  yams  and  bananas  and  sugar- 
canes  from  England  P  Is  the  Government  to  plant  our  trees  for  us  P 
If  we  are  men  we  have  to  live  ;  we  have  hands;  our  fathers  planted 
and  we  too  must  plant,  and  our  children  after  us.  In  many  parts 
where  there  was  formerly  much  water,  there  is  none  to-day.  It  is 
because  the  timber  is  cut  down  the  land  is  bare  and  the  water  dry. 
We  listen  to  the  idle  words  of  every  stray  white  man  who  says  that 
this  and  the  other  is  not  done  in  the  white  man’s  land.  But  if  we 
make  inquiry,  we  find  that  after  all  it  is  much  the  same  here  as 
there  ;  that  the  man  who  is  industrious  in  the  white  man’s  land 
becomes  wealthy,  and  the  slothful  does  not.  I  hear  some  say,  ‘  Who 
ever  heard  of  planting  forest  trees  ?’  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  have 
seen  it  done.  I  know  of  trees  that  have  been  preserved  for  years. 
Many  will  say,  ‘  What  folly  !  do  these  trees  bear  fruit  ?’  Well !  what 
about  your  house  ?  Is  that  built  of  fruit  or  of  wood  ?” 

Mr.  O’Donnell’s  article  on  “  Fenianism  ”  contains  little  that  is 
new,  except  his  account  of  the  hope  entertained  in  Ireland  in 
1865  that  the  Irish  soldiers  trained  in  the  American  war  would 
land  in  the  island,  and  set  it  free.  This  plan  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  entertained,  but  the  soldiers  did  not  come,  and 
the  movement  failed.  Mr.  O’Donnell  complains  bitterly  of  the 
sentences  of  penal  servitude  passed  upon  the  Fenian  leaders, 
as  cruel,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  true  that  the  old  system 
of  honourable  execution  for  treason  by  the  axe  left  less  bitter 
memories  than  the  modern  system  of  penal  servitude. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  under 
the  title  of  “Elijah’s  Mantle,”  continues  his  bitter  attacks 
upon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whom  he  considers  wanting 
in  force  of  character,  genius,  and  courage.  He  maintains 
that  the  tactics  of  Opposition,  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
may  be  summed  up  thus: — “Take  office  only  when  it  suits 
you,  but  put  the  Government  in  a  minority  whenever  you 
decently  can,” — principle  being  obviously  of  no  importance. 
Lord  Randolph  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Premier  in  the  Lords, 
declaring,  with  refreshing  frankness,  that  “the  nucleus  of  the 
Tory  Party  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,”  and  that  everything  which 
exalts  that  body  will  strengthen  the  party.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  party  is  in  a  minority  in  the  Commons;  at 
such  times  the  lead  in  the  Lords  is  everything,  and  the  leader 
there  is  only  unwisely  hampered  by  a  co-ordinate  leader  in  the 
Commons.  As  permanent  power  resides  in  the  Commons,  and  a 
leader  fit  for  office  must  be  found  there,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s 
ideas  will  hardly  meet  with  general  acceptance.  The  number 
contains  two  excellent  biographical  sketches,  one  on  Mr.  Green, 
describing  mainly  his  earnest  work  in  East  London;  and 
another  on  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  intended  to  describe  his  un¬ 
equalled  rank  as  a  mathematician,  a  rank  of  which  his  most 
intimate  friends  scarcely  knew.  He  never  spoke  of  his  re¬ 
searches,  and  they  were  far  better  known  on  the  Continent  than 
at  home.  This  story  has  an  intellectual  interest : — 

“  Only  three  months  before  his  death,  referring  to  the  opinion  (ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  speaker  at  the  Balfour  Memorial  Meeting  at  Cambridge) 
that  a  man’s  most  original  ideas  came  to  him  before  he  was  thirty, 
he  said  that  in  his  own  case  he  was  certain  that  not  only  had  his 
power  of  seeing  and  understanding  things  uninterruptedly  increased 
all  through  his  life,  but  that  his  thoughts  and  ideas  and  ‘  invention  ’ 
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had  undergone  a  corresponding  progression  and  development.  A 
glance  through  his  note-books  affords  striking  evidence  of  this,  for 
the  later  entries  are  especially  rich  in  suggestions  for  future  researches, 
and  in  1  guesses  ’  at  vrhat  the  results  may  he  found  to  be.” 

The  controversy  is  as  old  as  man,  and  we  suspect  that  every 
individual  would  give  a  separate  answer,  and  also  that  there  is 
a  radical  confusion  in  many  minds  between  energy  and  insight. 
The  mind  loses  its  capacity  for  effort  long  before  it  loses  its 
power  of  perceiving,  even  if  it  over  does,  while  in  health,  lose  it 
at  all.  The  old  in  particular  understand  ”  the  proportions  of 
things  to  each  other  far  better  than  the  young  do.  Professor 
Jebb  puts  in  an  able  plea  for  a  British  School  of  Classical 
Studies  to  he  established  in  Athens,  and  to  be  in  most  respects 
a  consulate  for  travelling  students,  with  a  director,  who  would 
act  as  consul,  direct  studies,  and  give  assistance,  a  library  and 
a  house.  He  thinks  the  school  could  be  established  for  £18,000, 
and  is  sanguine  that  such  a  sum  could  be  raised  by  subscription. 
So  are  we,  or  double  the  money,  provided  Mr.  Jebb  will  show 
some  tangible  quid  pro  quo,  in  the  shape,  let  us  say,  of  annual 
reports  on  Greek  archeology,  from  the  director.  The  sub- 
cribers  will  want  to  see  something,  such  as  the  subscribers  to 
the  different  Palestinian  funds  do  see.  Without  that,  he  must 
trust  to  individual  liberality;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  cultivated 
millionaire  or  two  in  England  ready  to  do  the  work.  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert’s  second  paper,  “A  Politician  in  Trouble 
about  his  Soul,”  grows  a  little  tedious.  After  all,  he  is  only 
asking  at  great  length  the  old  question  whether  leaders  derive 
their  ideas  from  themselves,  or  from  those  they  lead,  the  answer  to 
which  is, — from  both,  in  proportions  that  no  mind  can  discern, 
because  the  mixture  must  he  to  a  large  extent  unconscious.  A 
man  may  be  perfectly  sincere,  yet  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
course  originally  suggested  to  him  by  observation  of  the  public 
mind.  Father  Matthew  would  probably  never  have  moved,  had 
he  not  become  aware  through  observation  of  a  craving  desire  in 
his  particular  public  for  “  help  agin  the  dhrink;”  yet  he  was  a 
leader,  and  a  sincere  oue,  too.  The  remaining  papers,  on  explo¬ 
sives,  by  Colonel  Majendie,  on  the  “  Political  Condition  of  Italy,” 
and  on  “  Local  Government  in  Counties,”  are  all  very  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  perhaps  a  little  dull.  The  Italian  writer,  however, 
forwards  some  valuable  statistics  of  the  new  Chamber,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Government  has  a  fairly  steady 
majority,  and  that  when  supported  by  the  Eight,  which  is  now 
only  a  collection  of  eminent  individualities,  it  can  count  on  400 
Members  in  a  House  of  514. 

The  grand  temptation  of  modern  Tories,  the  craving  desire  to 
attack  Mr.  Gladstone  personally,  has  been  too  strong  for  the 
National  Review,  and  under  the  title  “  The  Prime  Minister’s 
Dilemma,”  Mr.  Austin  indulges  iu  a  kind  of  prolonged  “yah.” 
He  declares  Mr.  Gladstone  incapable  of  fortitude  in  adversity. 
In  the  view  of  this  historian,  he  gave  up  the  lead  of  the  Liberal 
Party  iu  1875  out  of  mortification,  iu  1876  he  “  snatched  at 
power  with  gratuitous  eagerness,”  and  in  1883  he  desires,  “  in  a 
situation  of  bewilderment  bordering  on  despair,”  to  retire 
again,  but  cannot,  because  to  do  so  would  be  discreditable. 
Mr.  Austin  contrasts  this  conduct  with  the  “  sweet  patience  ” 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880,  who  utterly  refused  to  believe 
that  the  Liberal  victory  was  due  to  bribery,  and  attributed  it 
to  vituperation  and  the  general  distress  in  the  country.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  patience  iu  plenty,  but  to  attribute  a  grand 
defeat  at  the  polls  to  abuse  is  hardly  an  illustration  of  it- 
Usually,  when  a  man  attributes  his  losses  to  “vituperation,” 
he  is  raging  with  secret  anger.  We  need  not  add  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration,  iu  Mr.  Austiu’s  judgment* 
has  been  a  failure  from  beginning  to  end;  or  that  under  it  the 
Queen  “has  been  degraded  into  a  Suzerain,”  a  wonderful  climax 
of  humiliation.  The  article  contains  an  anecdote  or  two  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  of  some  interest,  but  a3  a  specimen  of  political 
swearing  it  is  not  effective.  Lord  Pembroke  sends  a  thought¬ 
ful  paper  on  “  Liberty  and  Socialism,”  in  which  he  denies  that 
any  “  principle  ”  can  he  found  which  will  regulate  the  degree  of 
State  interference  permissible  iu  a  well- organised  society.  Life, 
he  believes,  has  become  too  complex,  and  he  traces  much  of  the 
present  hesitation  in  the  national  temper  to  the  new  per¬ 
ception  of  that  complexity,  —  a  remark  showing  much  in¬ 
sight.  Lord  Pembroke  contends  that  the  degree  of  State 
interference  must  he  regulated  by  a  comparison  of  expedi¬ 
encies,  aud  points  out  with  really  crushing  effect  that  the 
doctrine  of  negative  regulation  or  “absolute  freedom,  limited 
only  by  the  like  freedom  for  all,”  would  he  fatal  to  the  law  of 
marriage  “  It  is  the  clearest  case  of  positive  regulation  ;  aud 


it  is  not  aimed  directly  at  the  securing  of  freedom.  The  State 
does  not  content  itself  with  enforcing  such  contracts  as  men  and 
women  are  pleased  to  make.  It  prescribes  the  contract.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  those  who  tell  ns  this  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  practical  rule,  whether  they  are  prepared  to  adhere  to  it 
in  this  instance.”  This  is  much  the  best  paper  in  the  magazine, 
which  for  the  rest  contains  nothing  striking,  unless  it  be  “  John 
Hodge’s  ”  notion  of  the  Essex  dialect. 

The  older  magazines  present  nothing  for  remark,  except 
the  stories,  which  are  in  all  cases  good ;  as  is  also,  in  Longman's, 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  “  Treasure  of  Franchard.”  That  is  full  of 
originality. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Moorish  Lotos-leaves.  By  George  D.  Cowan  and  R.  L.  N.  John¬ 
ston.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — A  residence  of  some  standing  at  Mogador 
has  given  to  the  authors  of  this  volume  considerable  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  traveller.  They  know  the  ways  of  the  country,  have 
acquired  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  can  dispense,  wherever 
Ax-abic  will  suffice,  with  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  The  longest 
of  the  six  papers  which  the  hook  contains  is  entitled,  “  A  Ride  to 
Maraksh  by  a  Round-about  Route.”  (Maraksh  is  the  town  which  is 
commonly  marked  in  the  atlases  as  “  Marocco.”)  It  is  as  pleasant  a 
narrative  of  travel  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  is  disfigured, 
here  and  there,  as,  indeed,  all  the  papei-s  are,  with  a  jocosity  which 
fails  to  be  humoi-ous,  hut  it  is  lively  and  picturesque.  The  Berbers 
seem  to  have  made  the  most  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  travellers ;  of  the  general  condition  of  the  countx-y,  their  report 
agrees  with  the  unanimous  testimony  borne  by  all  who  visit 
regions  under  Mahommedan  Government.  About  slavery  they 
are  particularly  emphatic.  Where  European  influence  i-eaches, 
the  slaves  are  well  treated ;  beyond  this,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  no  human  rights.  The  writers  who  sit  comfortably  at 
home,  and  evolve  an  ideal  Islam  out  of  their  consciousness,  might 
profitably  spend  an  hour  or  two  over  Moorish  Lotos-leaves.  Here 
is  a  pleasing  account  of  Moorish  integrity : — “  Every  refei-ence  to 
future  events  is  coupled  with  Inshallah,  twice  or  thrice  repeated. 
Let  not  the  guileless  Christian  imagine  that  a  verbal  promise  to  pay 
1  in  thx-ee  months,  Inshallah,’  represents  the  debtor’s  intentions,  for 
non-payment  at  the  appointed  time  becomes  Ma-shallah — what  God 
has  pleased — and  the  Moslim  conscience  is  at  rest.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  Moor  visiting  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  credit,  who  on  being  shown 
some  Manchester  goods,  asked  the  pi-ice.  ‘Eight-and-six  the  price 
in  sixty  days,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  Ah  !’  mui-mured  the  true  believer, 
‘eight-and-six,  sixty  days,  Inshallah.’  Quoth  the  merchant,  who  had 
acquired  an  expensive  experience  of  the  native  commercial  morality, 

1  No.  Sixty  days,  eight-and-six ;  but  sixty  days,  Inshallah,  ten 
shillings.’  ”  “  Canoe  Rambles  in  Mogador  Bay  ”  is  a  tantalising 

description  of  climate  and  scenery,  with  hints  of  sport.  Something  of 
a  corrective  is  supplied  by  the  chapter  on  “  Moorish  Gastronomy.” 
The  other  papers  are  “  Boar-shooting  in  Siadma,”  “  Notes  on 
Agadir  and  Messah,”  and  a  “  A  March  by  Moonlight  with  the  Army.” 
This  volume  will  furnish  by  the  way  no  bad  test  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  recent  atlases. 

Record  of  the  University  Boat-race,  1829-1880.  Compiled  by  G. 
G.  T.  Treherne  and  J.  H.  D.  Goldie.  (Bickers  and  Son.) — In  1881 
a  great  boating  festival  was  held,  at  which  some  two  hundred  “  Old 
Blues” — i.e.,  oarsmen  and  coxswains  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
University  contests — attended.  The  total  number  on  the  list  was,  at 
that  time,  485.  Out  of  these,  404  survived.  These  statistics  suggest 
the  fact  that  rowing  does  not  seem  to  shorten  life.  “  Old  Blues,” 
indeed,  appear  to  realise  more  than  the  average  “  expectations  of 
life.”  To  bo  a  coxswain,  indeed,  seems  to  conduce  strongly  to 
longevity ;  only  four  out  of  forty-eight  of  these  gentlemen  are  marked 
ns  “deceased.”  The  earliest  race  represented  at  the  festival  was 
that  rowed  at  Henley  in  1829.  Of  that  contest,  Bishop  Wordsworth, 
of  St.  Andrew’s  (who  was  represented  by  his  jersey,  as  the  Queen  is 
sometimes  by  her  robes),  was  the  hero.  Besides  achieving  numerous 
academical  honours,  he  played  in  the  University  eleven  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  he  never  lost  a  race  or  a  match.  The  crews  contained  not  a 
few  other  men  who  wei-e  to  achieve  distinction.  Oxford  was  steered  by 
a  future  dean  (Fremantle),  and  afutui-e  bishop  (Selwyn,  of  Lichfield), 
and  a  dean  (Merivale)  rowed  for  Cambridge.  Distinctions  have  not 
been  wanting  to  these  gi-eat  oarsmen.  At  Oxford  they  have  achieved 
an  average,  and  at  Cambridge  more  than  an  average  of  honours. 
And  in  after-life  they  seem  to  have  done  well.  Some,  as  Lord  Justice 
Brott  and  Justices  Chittv  and  Denman,  have  risen  to  high  place,  and 
very  few,  much  fewer  than  an  average  proportion  of  University  men, 
are  “  missing.”  Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  what  sort  of  character 
this  “  bodily  exercise  ”  (which  is  of  a  kind  that  does  “  profit  ”  some¬ 
thing)  helps  to  develop  in  a  fine  and  kindly  nature,  should  read  the 
account  (pp.  119-120)  of  the  late  W.  R.  B.  Jacobson.  He  died  in  his 
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prime,  unknown  to  the  world  (“  Opere  in  medio  defixa  reliquit 
aratra,”  as  the  epitaph,  chosen  by  himself,  puts  it),  but  the  East  End, 
in  whose  service  he  spent  himself,  loved  him.  This  volume  is  not  a 
mere  record  of  athletic  feats.  It  gives,  indeed,  every  detail  of  the 
contests  which  it  commemorates,  and  it  suggests  a  good  deal  more. 

Novels  and  Tales. — In  the  Flower  of  Her  Youth.  By  Mabel 
Collins.  3  vols.  (F.  White  and  Co.) — No  one  who  compares  this 
novel  with  what  we  have  had  before  from  Miss  Collins’s  pen  will  doubt 
but  that  the  literary  quality  of  her  work  is  much  improved.  She 
writes  with  vigour  and  correctness,  not  nnfrequently  with  eloquence. 
But  we  wish  that  she  would  choose  a  subject  less  distasteful.  She 
tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who  marries  for  love  in  her  extreme 
youth,  finds  after  a  few  years  that  her  husband  wearies  of  her,  in 
the  presence  of  some  more  potent  attraction,  and  seeks  to  set  him 
free  by  a  disappearance,  which  he  supposes  to  be  death.  The  associa¬ 
tions  of  her  old  life  naturally  reappear  in  the  new,  and  her  troubles 
break  her  heart.  We  do  not  injure  the  interest  of  the  story  by  this 
brief  epitome,  for  Miss  Collins  is  one  of  the  authors  who  make  little  of 
plot,  and  much  of  the  study  of  character.  And  much  of  this  study 
is  good.  The  most  vigorously  drawn  of  the  dramatis  personce 
is  evidently  drawn  from  life,  and  reproduces,  with  something, 
perhaps,  of  the  flattering  touch  of  affection,  the  likeness  of 
one  whom  the  author  had  the  best  opportunities  of  know 
ing.  But  the  heroine  is  also  a  vigorous  portrait,  and  the  same 
praise  may  be  given  to  Adelaide  Mainwaring  and  her  mother. 
It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  a  man  so  profoundly  attached  to  his 
wife  as  was  Charles  Newman  should  have  become  utterly  indifferent. 
If  a  man  protected  by  such  a  safeguard  is  liable  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  sudden  passion,  the  data  on  which  human  conduct  is  founded 
are  sadly  wrong,  and  we  might  have  to  consider  seriously  Miss 
Collins’s  dangerous  ideas  about  divorce.  A  genuine  affection 
between  husband  and  wife  is  supposed  to  be  durable.  Miss 
Collins  thinks  that  even  where  it  is  most  genuine  it  is  absolutely, 
insecure.  As  it  is,  we  prefer  what  is  here  called  the  “  iron  hold 
■which  the  law  keeps  on  the  innocent,”  to  the  licence  which  no 

law,  or  a  law  seriously  relaxed,  would  give  to  the  guilty. - 

A  Modern  Ulysses.  By  Joseph  Hatton.  3  vols.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
— Mr.  Hatton  is  very  severe  upon  the  critics,  but  we  shall  not  be 
deterred  by  his  severity  from  expressing  a  candid  opinion  that  the 
“  modern  Ulysses  ”  is  a  much  less  entertaining  personage  than  the 
ancient  hero.  The  man-eating  savages,  for  instance,  among  whom 
he  Sails,  are  less  impressive  than  the  Laestrygonians  (who,  by  the  way 
did  not  live,  as  Mr.  Hatton  seems  to  think,  in  a  country  called  Laes- 
trvgon),  and  to  come  to  more  modern  travellers,  are  far  less  effec¬ 
tively  described  than  the  Malays  whom  Mr.  St.  John  has  recently 
pourtrayed.  Mr.  Hatton  is,  indeed,  more  hazy  about  his  classical 
allusions  than  he  who  writes  about  a  Ulysses,  whether  modern  or 
ancient,  should  be.  Why  is  Nausicaa  travestied  into  “Nansicao,”  and 
Artemisia  and  Mausolus  into  “Artemnisa  and  Mausoleus  ”  ?  And 
why  are  Seneca  and  Paulina,  Orpheus  and  Eurydiee,  Arriaand  Paetus> 
Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  singled  out  as  “examples  of  uninterrupted 
felicity  and  increasing  happiness  ?”  They  were,  surely,  rather  unlucky 
examples,  than  otherwise.  We  shall  further  take  the  liberty  of  pointing 
out  to  Mr.  Hatton  that  “  who  I  at  first  compared  to  Circe  ”  is  not 
good  grammar ;  and  as  he  is  a  student  of  manners,  that  widows  do 
not  have  bridesmaids  when  they  are  married.  There  are  some  enter¬ 
taining  chapters  in  the  book,  though  it  is  constructed  out  of  very 
slender  materials  ;  and  ODce,— in  the  scene  where  George  Hartner  is 
fried  for  passing  bad  money, — the  writer  reaches  real  dramatic  force. 

- Only  a  Black  Box ;  or,  a  Passage  in  the  Life  of  a  Curate.  By 

Greville  Phillimore.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — Mr.  Phillimore  writes 
with  good-feeling,  good-sense,  and  refinement.  His  characters  always 
interest  us;  one  of  them,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  episode,  Alfred 
Eames,  the  curate,  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
skill  in  the  way  in  which  the  reader  is  made  to  like  him.  It  looks, 
in  fact,  like  a  sketch  from  life,  sufficiently  idealised  to  make  it  safe 
from  recognition.  But  for  the  story  itself,  little  can  be  said.  The 
mysteries  are  too  transparent,  the  surprises  come  to  nothing ;  there 
is  nothing  but  what  the  simplest  novel-reader  can  guess  with 
ease.  In  short,  such  plot  as  there  is  rather  mars  than  makes 
the  work.  Mr.  Phillimore  may  comfort  himself  with  reflecting 
that  some  of  the  most  favoured  novels  of  the  day  do  not  aim  at 
being  anything  more  than  subtle  analysis  of  feeling.  For  this 

kind  of  work,  Mr.  Phillimore  has  some  qualifications. - 

What  Hast  Thou  Done  ?  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  Three  vols. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.) — Mr.  Molloy’s  novel  is  not  put  together  with 
tnuch  art,  but  it  has  merits  of  its  own.  If  there  is  nothing  to  interest 
us  very  strongly  in  the  story,  we  always  read  the  descriptions  and  the 
■dialogue  with  pleasure.  The  humour,  perhaps,  is  better  than  the 
sentiment ;  but  we  always  recognise  the  work  of  a  facile  and  prac¬ 
tised  pen.  The  least  successful  character  in  the  book  is  the  one 
which  the  author  probably  considers  to  be  his  masterpiece, — Purcell, 
the  successful  novelist.  We  see  few  traces  of  genius  in  him,  except, 
indeed,  it  be  a  love  of  paradox,  which  leads  him  to  say,  among  other 
strange  things,  that  “the  maxims  which  men  and  women  preach  in  their 


pages  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  practise  in  their  lives.” 
Nor  do  we  perceive  what  there  was  in  him  which  won  the  heart  of 
the  heroine.  Fitzmaurice,  the  adventurer,  is  more  finely  drawn.  The 
writer,  however,  seems  to  get  tired  of  him,  and  finishes  the  account 
of  him  with  about  as  rapid  a  conversion  to  honour  and  good  principles 
as  we  have  heard  of.  What,  by  the  way,  are  “  fratres  pirati  ?” — — 
Darkened  at  Noontide.  By  Mrs.  George  Elliott  Kent.  (S.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.) — It  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Kent  has  not,  with 
other  intellectual  gifts  that  she  may  possess,  a  little  sense  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  or,  if  that  is  too  much  to  expect,  that  she  has  not  learnt,  as 
part  of  what  an  author  should  know,  the  things  that  people  do  actu¬ 
ally  laugh  at.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  live  at  all  near  the 
world  of  letters,  and  not  know  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  breakfast 
as  a  “  matutinal  meal;”  and  that  such  sentiment  as,  “so  a  stately 
ship  plied  its  way  down  the  sacred  Ganges,  freighted  with  a  rare  and 
costly  cargo,— gems,  gold-dust,  and  ivory,  but  what  was  their  value, 
in  comparison  with  the  one  true  woman’s  heart  ?”  is  just  a  little  trite  ? 
The  story  is  of  the  most  common-place  kind.  Margaret  St.  Osbert 
is  left  penniless,  for  her  father  has  “  mortgaged  his  estate  for  twenty 
years.”  A  young  soldier  courts  her — in  a  ruined  chapel,  wearing 
his  sword,  by  the  way — but  he  is  bound  to  marry  a  wealthy 
bride.  The  wealthy  bride  in  course  of  time  elopes,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  goes  to  take  care  of  his  house  and  child,  a  questionable  arrange¬ 
ment,  even  though  its  “  lord  ”  is  absent.”  Of  course,  he  returns. 
The  wealthy  bride  is  conveniently  removed,  and  the  life  that  is 
darkened  at  noontide  has  as  bright  an  afternoon  as  marriage  with  a 
widower  can  give.  It  is  an  absurd  story,  told  in  absurd  language. 

- - -A  White  Child.  Written  and  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Francis  Rye. 

(Remington.)— This  is  a  fairy-story,  written  in  a  rambling  way,  but 
not  without  merit.  The  idea  of  the  village  where  the  people  have 
their  childish  wishes  fulfilled  against  their  will,  when  they  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  is  a  happy  one.  So,  in  another  way,  is  that  of  the 
maidens  who  cannot  help  weaving  their  own  thoughts  and  natures 
into  the  texture  of  the  wedding  dress  which  they  have  to  make.  Mrs. 
Rye  wants  the  art  of  construction,  but  she  has  the  merit  of  having 
something  to  put  together. 

Poetry. — Heart  Harmonies  :  Poems,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.  By 
Edward  Croasdaile.  (Elliot  Stock.) — This  volume  of  verse  belongs 
to  the  class  of  books — their  number  is  legion — which  cannot  possibly 
afford  any  gratification,  except  to  their  authors,  and  those  household 
readers  who  may  be  presumed  to  know  all  about  their  contents 
before  they  are  published.  Nice  little  rhymes  upon  pretty  little 
topics  whereon  everybody  whose  capacity  for  stringing  verses 
together  surpasses  that  of  Mr.  Toots,  has  exercised  his  or  her  in¬ 
ingenuity,  but  devoid  of  all  claim  to  be  called  poetry,  form  its 
contents.  In  a  sonnet  to  Charles  Kingsley,  we  find  the  line,  “  I 
move  my  spluttering  pen  in  feeble  rhyme.”  Out  of  his  own  mouth 

Mr.  Croasdaile  is  condemned. - Poem  and  Hymns.  By  George  T. 

Coster.  (T.  Fisher  UnwiD.) — This  is  a  welcome  little  book.  The 
poems  on  the  ever-sympathetic  subjects  of  love,  bereavement, 
and  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  are  simple,  unpretend¬ 
ing,  and  harmonious.  The  hymns  are  not  very  successful ; 
it  takes  a  saint  or  a  genius  to  write  a  hymn  that  will 
live.  Among  the  “pieces,”  “The  Healing  of  King  Pharaoh’s 
Daughter  ”  and  “  Miriam  ”  are  of  remarkable  merit. - -Here¬ 

after.  By  A.  F.  Heaton,  B.A.,  Senior  Curate  of  Worksop 
Abbey.  (Provost  and  Co.) — We  do  not  admire  the  novelty  that  is 
presented  by  the  printing  of  the  lines  of  this  poem  in  large  type 
along,  instead  of  across  the  page.  This  method  makes  the  book 
awkward  to  hold.  Of  the  poem,  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  to  be 
said  than  is  almost  always  suggested  by  the  attempt  to  render  in 
human  speech  a  mortal’s  conception  of  those  things  “  which  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive,” — that  it  fails  to  kindle  imagination,  or  to  gratify  taste. 

- Songs  of  a  Lost  World.  By  a  New  Hand.  (Allen  and  Co.) — We 

were  in  hopes  that  the  imitators  of  Mr.  Swinburne  had  ceased  from 
their  superfluous  naughtiness,  and  that  the  oblivion  into  which  the 
masters  of  the  fleshly  school  are  sinking,  to  the  satisfaction  of  clean- 
minded  people,  would  deter  their  puny  disciples.  Songs  of  a  Lost 
World  teach  us,  by  reviving  the  old,  nauseous  nonsense,  that  such 
hopes  are  presumptuous.  The  “  new  hand  ”  is  no  better,  and  not  much 
worse,  except  that  he  is  appreciably  more  silly,  than  the  old  hands, 
when  he  babbles,  in  a  poem  called  “  Pausanias,”  about  “  the  silver 
of  a  saying  in  my  ear,”  addresses  Here,  in  “  The  Passion  of  Ixion  ” 
as  a 

“  Goddess-woman  with  brow-binding;  hair. 

Brighter  than  a  lily’s  burning  heart 

and  goes  on  as  follows, — 

“  Thy  motion  is  the  swaying  of  a  reed  ; 

Thy  stature  a  desire  and  a  despair ; 

[these  two  lines,  we  submit,  might  figure  in  a  competition  of  non¬ 
sense  verses] 

Tby  words  mellifluous  wisdom  thick  with  breath 
Kissed  from  the  cores  of  roses;  thy  fresh  mouth, 

A  bud  that  blossoms  in  a  passing  smile, 

Then  is  a  bud  again ;  thy  dove-like  breasts 

Throb  at  their  prisoning  zone  ;  thy  lithe,  round  limbs 

Garments  express  but  to  a  sweeter  gi  ace.” 
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Dove-like  breasts,  and  limbs  that  are  expressed  by  garments, 
would  surely  carry  off  a  prize  for  foolish  maltreatment  of  language ; 
yet  are  they  not  the  uttermost  samples  of  nonsense  to  be  found  in 
this  volume,  for  we  find  Ixion  addressing  to  Here  the  following 
amazing  prayer  : — 

“  Take  my  foul, 

And  set  it  in  the  tiar  of  tby  brow, 

Or  clasp  it  an  the  swelling  oj  thy  zone : 

Dissolve  me  in  the  amber  haze  of  dews 
That  clothe  thee  round." 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  our  own,  and  we  willingly 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  first  time,  in  our  long  experience  of  poet¬ 
asters,  that  we  have  encountered  an  aspiration  on  the  part  of  a  lover’s 

soul  to  act  as  a  brooch. - Poems  of  Life  and  Nature.  By  Mary 

Clemmer.  (Triibner  and  Co.,  London;  Osgood  and  Co.,  Boston.) — If 
to  strike  all  those  chords  of  the  human  heart  which  give  out  sweet 
and  solemn  harmonies  with  a  gentle  and  tender  hand  is  to  be  a  poet, 
Mary  Clemmer  may  fairly  claim  that  coveted  title.  Deep  feelingj 
good-taste,  and  refined  fancy  mark  these  Poems  of  Life  and  Nature, 
and  although  they  are  not  remarkable  for  strength,  they  bear  an 
impress  of  individuality,  and  reveal  a  pious  and  lofty  mind. 
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Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

PrE  SIDE  NT 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL 

Fisheries  exhibition. 

OPENING  CEREMONY. 

The  STATE  OPENING  CEREMONY  will  be  per¬ 
formed  on  SATURDAY,  May  12th,  at  noon,  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  by  command 
of,  and  on  behalf  of,  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
■QUEEN. 

The  CEREMONY  will  consist  of  a  Royal  Procession 
—comprising  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  PRINCE 
and  PRINCESS  of  WALES  and  other  Members  of  the 
ROYAL  FAMILY,  the  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS, 
the  FOREIGN  COMMISSIONERS,  Ac— to  and  from 
the  Dais,  from  which,  amid  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
His  Royal  Highness  will  declare  the  EXHIBITION 
OPEN. 

On  the  OPENING  DAY  there  will  he 
FOUR  HUNDRED  REPRESENTATIVE  FISHER¬ 
MEN  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

FISHER-GIRLS,  in  NATIVE  COSTUME,  from 
Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  WATERMEN  in  their  State 
Livery. 

CHORUS  of  350  Voices. 

ORCHESTRAL  BAND  of  70  Performers. 

BAND  of  the  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 

BAND  of  the  ROYAL  MARINES,  &c. 
ADMISSION  to  the  OPENI NG  CEREMONY  solely 
by  SEASON  TICKETS,  price  Two  Guinea’,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  letter  or  personal  application  at 
the  offices  of  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  ; 
the  City  office,  27  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. ;  the 
Railway  Book  Stalls,  and  the  Libraries. 


TITHE  TIN  WORTH  EXHIBITION  is 

X  NOW  OPEN. 


41  Full  of  fire  and  zealous  faculty,  breaking  its  way 
through  all  conventionalism  to  such  truth  as  it  can 
conceive.” — Ruskin. 

The  TINWORTH  EXHIBITION,  ART 
GALLERIES, 

9  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Open  from  10  till  6. 

Admission,  Is. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  for  the 
Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and 
Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in 
WILLIS'S  ROOMS,  on  SATURDAY,  May  19th,  at 
6  o’clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  STAFFORD  H.  NORTHCOTE, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  CHAIR. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by — 

•  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 

F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  21  Old  Bond  Street, 
W. 

Dinner  Tickets,  inclndlng  Wines,  One  Guinea. 


BOARD  and  RESIDENCE  m  a 

MODERN  and  SPACIOUS  FARMHOUSE, 
situated  in  a  healthy  locality  near  the  Sea,  three 
hours  from  London,  for  a  permanency,  or  otherwise. 
Terms,  £2  10s  pe-  week.  References  exchanged. — 
Address  RUSTICUS,  Glyde’s  Library,  Ipswich. 


R 


TJOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

'1  he  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

I  NSTITUTE  of  1PAINTERS  in 

_L  WATER-COLOURS,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is 

H.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

OYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruct:on  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22nd.  _ 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24th.— For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

J^ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

Heal  Master,  R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  First-grade  School,  preparing  boys  for  the 
Univers  ties,  and  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil- 
Service  Examinations.  Junior  boys  prepared  for  the 
older  Public  Schools. 

Spacious  and  airy  buildings,  healthy  situation, 
facing  Dartmoor  ;  fives  courts,  gymnasium,  aud  car¬ 
penter's  shop  ;  extensive  pla}  ground. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  FRIDAY,  MAY  4th.— For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


Education  at  frankfort-oh- 

MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESCHE.  Master  in  the 
Realgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  mercantile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Aidress,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Redhill,  Surrey. _ 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
■next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
.participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
•the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TTNI VERSITY  COLLEGE  of 

U  SOUTH  WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(To  be  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

President. — Lord  Aberdare. 
Vice-President,.— Mr.  H.  Richard,  M.P. 
Treasurer. — Sir  Hussey  Vivias,  Bart. 


APPOINTMENT  of  PRINCIPAL. 


The  Council-Elect  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to 
the  immediate  APPOINTMENT  of  a  PRINCIPAL. 
He  must  be  one  of  the  Professors  either  in  Arts  or 
Science.  As  a  member  of  the  Council,  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  in  the  selection  of  the 
Professors  and  the  framing  of  the  statutes.  Salary, 
£750  per  annum.  Subject  to  the  promised  Govern¬ 
ment  Grant  of  £4,000  per  annum  being  included  in 
this  year’s  estimates,  it  is  proposed  to  open  the  day 
classes  in  October  next.  Meanwhile,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  the  Principal  will  be 
expected  to  devote  himself  to  the  preliminary  organi¬ 
sation  of  the.  College.  Applications,  accompanied  by 
full  particulars  of  qualifications,  age,  and  experience, 
together  with  testimonials  and  personal  references, 
to  be  endorsed  “Principal,”  and  addressed  to  the 
“Chairman  of  the  University  College  Committee, 
Town  Hull,  Cardiff,”  on  or  before  Friday,  June  1st, 
1883. 


Burton  -  on  -  trent  united 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
INSPECTOR  aucl  EXAMINER  of  SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 

The  above  Board  requires  the  services  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  as  INSPECTOR  and  EXAMINER  of  its 
SCHOOLS.  There  are  27  Depirtments,  with  a 
School  Roll  of  about  7.500.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  h  s  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  particulars  as  to  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  undersigned.  A  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  working  of  Elementary  Schools  is 
essential,  j*nd  a  Candidate  being  in  addition  a 
Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  would  be  a 
recommendation.  Salary,  £'250  p*r  annum,  payable 
monthly. — Applications  (endorsed  “  School  Inspector¬ 
ship”)  statiug  age,  qualifications,  and  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  accompanied  by  original  testimonials,  copies 
of  reports,  parchments,  &c.,  to  reach  the  undersigned 
by  May  16th  next.  Canvassing  Members  of  the  Board 
will  be  deemed  a  disqualification. 

By  order, 

W.  N.  GRAHAM,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
School  Board  Offices,  Bnrton-on-Trent, 

April  24th,  1883. 

Eossall  school.  —  eleven 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  L:mitof  age,  Juniors, 
14^;  Seniors,  15*.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

•  College,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS,  under 
Fourteen,  fur  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from 
any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen 
Pupils  taken.  Terras,  £150  and  £135. — Apply  to  A. 
M.  HEATHCOT  E,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 

HALLTFORD  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  Shepperton,  near  London. 
HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  Ml.  (Eton  and 
U.C.C.,  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A. 
(Clifton  and  C.C.C  ,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  Terms,  £126.— For  prospectus  and  refer¬ 
ences,  apply  to  H.  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  Esq., 
Halliford,  Middlesex. 

SUMMER  TERM,  May  4th  to  August  1st. _ 

HEAD  MASTER,  M.A.  (Double  High 

Honours),  First  Prizeman  in  Applied  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  great  experience 
and  invariable  success,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  PUPILS, 
for  special  personal  training  with  his  own  Son,  or 
for  immediate  Preparation  for  Examinations.  High 
successes  in  Civil  Service  Exam.,  London  ;  Matricula¬ 
tion,  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Apply,  HEADMASTER, 
at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. _ 

N  AUSTRIAN  GENTLEMAN. 

age  37,  Dr.  Ph.  of  the  Universities  of 
Wurzburg,  Zurich,  and  Vienna,  who  has  had  10  years 
experience  in  advanced  teaching,  and  who  has  just 
completed  the  education  of  a  young  Austrian  Noble¬ 
man  of  the  highest  rank,  is  prepared  to  receive  into 
his  house  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  TWO  or  THREE 
YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN,  who  may  desire 
to  finish  their  studies  abroad  under  his  oare.  His 
Wife,  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in  England,  will 
undertake  that  the  arrangements  of  the  home  shall 
be  in  all  respects  suitable.  Terms,  from  £200  (accord, 
ing  to  requirements),  for  12  months’  residence.  The 
highest  references.— Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  P. 
H.  HOLT,  Croxteth  Gate.  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

London  school  of  medicine 

for  WOMEN. 

30  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 

Mr.  T.  Barlow  Kennett  offers  £100  as  a  Contribu. 
tion  to  the  funds  of  the  School,  if  £400  more  are 
collected  by  May  21,  1883.  The  Council  beg  their 
friends  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  Mr.  Kennett’s  condi¬ 
tion.  A  first  list  of  contributors  will  shortly  appear. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  HON.  SEC.,  30 
Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C.;  or  to 
Messrs.  Barnett,  Hoares,  and  Co.,  60  Lombard 
Street,  E.C. _ _ _ _ 

T LFR ACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

|  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. _ 

OSES. — CUT  ROSES,  2s  per  dozen  ; 

Carnations,  2s  per  dozen,  and  3s  for  two  dozen  ; 
Mignonette,  Orange  and  Lemon  Blossom,  or  mixed 
Flowers,  2s  per  post-box ;  are  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
of  English  stamps  or  P.O.O.,  direct. — Mr.  ANTONIO 
VASSALLO,  Gardener  at  Beaulieu,  Yillefranehe- 
sur-Mer,  Nice,  France. 
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SHIPPING  INVESTMENT.— 

IO  Limited  Liability.— Some  £10  Share3,  at  pir, 
in  a  new  Cargo  Steamer,  under  experienced  manage¬ 
ment,  can  be  obtained  by  prompt  application.  Divi¬ 
dends  at  the  rate  of  17  to  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
have,  during  several  years  past,  been  paid  to  share¬ 
holders  in  similar  steamers  under  the  same 
manager?,  who  are  now  increasing  their  fleet.  Every 
facility  given  to  intending  investors  lor  thorough 
investigation  and  enquiry. — Address,  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY,  care  of  Messrs.  Deacon,  154  Leadenhall 
Street,  London. 


BONUS  RESULTS. 


L 


ONDON  and  LANCASHIRE  LIEE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Head  Office— 66  and  67  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


BONUSES  on  POLICIES. 

FIVE  TEARS’  DURATION. 

Age,  30,  equivalent  to  245  per  cent,  of  the  Annual 
Premium,  and  to  49  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  received 
during  the  Quinquennium. 

TEN  TEARS’  DURATTON. 

Age,  40,  equivalent  to  267  per  cent,  of  the  Annual 
Premium,  and  to  54  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  received 
during  the  Quinquennium. 

New  Business  for  1S82 : — 1,310  Policies,  assuring 
£533,210.  W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  Manager. 

rnHB  EIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  ASSOCIATION  (Limited). 

Head  Office— 66  and  67  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Net  Premiums  for  1882  . £224,472 

Losses  paid  and  outstanding  .  144,422 

Total  Fnnds  in  hand  after  Payment  of  Divi¬ 
dend .  1283,572 

Capital  uncalled .  800,000 


Total  Security  offered  by  the  Association  ... ..  1,083,572 
\V.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  ANNUITIES. 


J^IFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 


ASSURERS  of  all  AGES, 
having  the  prospect  of  at  least  average  life,  will  find 
in  the  Association’s  BONUS  SYSTEMS  advantages 
far  exceeding  what  can  be  obtained  under  any  of  the 
ordinary  systems. 

See  Illustrations  in  Prospectus. 


CLAIMS  PAID  and  BONUSES  . £4,335,729 

ANNUAL  REVENUE . . 451,304 


London  :  5  Lombard  Street,  and  123  Pall  Mall. 


Edinburgh  :  82  Princes  Street. 


A 


CCIDENTS  ! — 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Injure  against  their  Cost  ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Acalnst  by  the 


RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 61  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


riMIE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

I  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fuud?,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  . .  ...  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  L-mdon,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aid  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber- 
aiity. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIRKBBCK  BAN  K.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  ou  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  an«l  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Let  ters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  ...  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnrv,  London,  E.C. 


J] 


TORS’  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 
4-05  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Directors. 

Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq. 


A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 
lion.  Edward  Mnjori- 
banks,  M.P. 


Hon.  Secretary— Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 
N.W. 

The  Decorative  Co-operators*  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  £ n e  best  cle.ss  in  House  Paint¬ 
ing.  Artistic  Decoration,  Paper  Hanging?,  Furniture, 
Upholstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All 
work  done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most 
thorough  character;  and  one  of  the  managers  being 
an  accomplished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of 
its  aims  to  promote  the  truest  artistic  principles. 
Every  workman  having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
business,  orders  entrusted  will  be  carried  out 
economically  and  well. — Applications  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  W.  Searle. 

T UPSTAIRS  ~~ and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantises  at  the  rate 
of  103  \  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mail 
East,  S.W. _ _ __ _ 

WILLIAM  S.  B  UK  TO  IN, 
>  V  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 
and  HOUSE  FURNISHER,  88  Oxford  Street,  W.,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  Street,  &c. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  FURNITURE. 

A  variety  of  BEDSTEADS  on  show  of  best  make 
and  finish  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  REDUCTION 
in  PRICE. 

BEDDING  of  Guarantee  1  Quality  made  on  the 
Premises. 

AMERICAN  WALNUT,  MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

A  Large  STOCK  of  OH  EAP,  USEFUL,  and  SOUND 
FURNITURE,  of  the  above  make,  on  view,  at  Prices 
usually  charged  for  ordinary  Deal. 

FURNITURE  for  BED,  DINING,  and  DRAWING- 
E,OOMS,  and  Every  Article  for  Complete  House 
Furnishing. 

W.  S.  BURTON’S  ELECTRO- SILVER 
PLATE. 

Highest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  Silver. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks .  30s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  do .  22s  „ 

Tea  Spoons . .  14s  ,, 

CUTLERY,  WARRANTED. 

Ivory  Handles,  Rivetted,  Finest  Steel  Blades. 

Per  Doz.  Dessert. 

3^-in.  Handles,  Tables  .  15s  ...  11s 

3§-in.  do.  do.  to  balance  22s  ...  17s 

4-in.  do.  do.  do.  28s  ...  20s 

4-iu.  do.,  fine  ivory  do.  do.  36s  ...  26s 
S  imples  of  knives,  spoon?,  forks,  &c.,  post  free. 

CHINA-TILED  and  DOG  GRATES,  TILED 
PANELS  and  HEARTHS. 

RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT-WATER  WORK. 
Estimates  free. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  Furnishing 
Ironmonger v,  &o.,  in  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in  30 
LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  GRATIS,  and 
POST  PAID. 

COLZA  OIL,  . 3s  4d  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE,  Pure  Water-white,  Is  Id  do. 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

j^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Proven  ting  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  aod  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  bv  Ohpmist.s 

HOLLOWAY’S  OLNTMENT  zmd 

PILLS. — Reliable  Remedies.— In  wounds, 
bruises,  sprains,  glandular  swellings,  enlarged  veins, 
neuralgic  pains,  and  rheumatism,  the  application  of 
this  soothing  Oititment  to  the  affected  parts,  not  only 
gives  the  greatest  ease,  but  likewise  cures  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  Pills  greatly  assist  in  biuishiug  the 
teudency  to  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  cramps,  spasms, 
whilst  the  Ointment  cures  the  local  ailment.  The 
Pills  remove  the  constitutional  disturbance  and 
regulate  impaired  function  of  all  the  internal  organs 
of  the  body.  The  cure  is  neither  temporary  nor 
superficial,  but  permanent  and  complete,  and  the 
disease  rarely  recurs,  so  perfectly  has  been  the 
purification  performed  by  these  searching  yet  harm¬ 
less  preparations. 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crowu. 


T 


HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 


Contents  for  MAY. 

Mrs.  Carlyle.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The  Business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P. 

The  Oxford  Movement  of  1833.  By  ■William  Palmer. 
Radiation.  By  Professor  Tyndall. 

Cairo  :  the  Old  in  the  New.  By  Dr.  Georg  Eberg. 
Responsibilities  of  Unbelief.  By  Yernon  Lee. 
Fiji.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  H.  Gordon,  G.C.M.G. 
John  Richard  Green.  By  the  Key.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
M .  A. 

Fenianism.  By  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  M.P. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  7,  MAY. 

Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps.  27- 

30. 


Charles  Dickens  as  a  Dramatic  Critic.  By 
Dntton  Coolc. 

Ballade  of  “  his  Youns  Lady.”  By  J.  B.  B. 

Nichols. 

Human  Resemblances  to  Lower  Life.  By  Dr. 

Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 

Naturalness.  By  Jame*  Payn. 

An  American’s  Impressions  of  Some  British  Song 
Birds.  By  John  Burroughs. 

In  the  Floods.  By  J.  W.  Mackail. 

The  Treasure  of  Franchard.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
(Concluded.) 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  281. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

MAY.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Small  and 
Geop.ge  du  Maurier. 

Contents. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chaps.  8-10. 

A  Scribbler's  Apology. 

My  Daughter-in-Law. 

The  Portrait  Art  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Yernon 
Lee. 

Six  Years  in  the  Backwoods  of  Canada. 
Springtime. 

Biography. 

From  a  Garret.  By  J.  E.  Panton. 

No  New  Thing.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap. 
32.  Phil'p  before  the  Public.  Chap.  33.  Waiter’s 
Hash  is  Settled.  Chap.  34.  Mrs.  Stanniforth  can’t 
Control  her  Nerves. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place.. 


rHHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  310,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents. 

1.  Lord  Lawrence. 

2.  Mexico. 

3.  The  English  Stage. 

4.  James  Nasmyth. 

5.  Illustrious  Mothers. 

6.  The  French  Republic. 

7.  Explosives. 

8.  The  Mint  and  the  Gold  Coinage. 

9.  The  Transvaal. 

10.  Prospects  of  Popular  Government. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Price  Is,  Monthly ;  per  Annum,  12s,  post  free. 

The  expositor. 

Edited  by  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 

Contents  for  MAY. 

St.  James  on  Temptation.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D.. 
LL.D. 

Westcott  and  Hort’s  Greek  Testament  as  a 
Commentary.  By  Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson,  M.A. 
Balaam  :  an  Exposition  and  a  Study.  By  the 
Editor. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Cason 
Farrar,  D.D  ,  F.R.S. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State.  By 
George  Matheson,  D.D. 

Textual  Criticism  Illustrated  from  the  Printing 
Office.  By  Alfi-ed  Watts. 

Note  on  Philippians  I.,  22.  By  R.  P.  Weymouth. 
Ph.D. 

Brief  Notices. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


T 


HE  VOICE  of  INDIA, 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Published  in  Bombay. 

Gives  a  carefully-selected  Compendium  of  all  that 
is  most  valuable  in  the  Native  Journals  throughout 
India,  thereby  bringing  before  the  British  Public  the 
real  thoughts  and  true  wishes  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 
£1  per  annum,  post  paid. 

London  Aqency— 26  CHARING  CROSS. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copy. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  oases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNYILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Cold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

X  “  A  most  delirious  and  valuable 
article." — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

rnrn  a  T7RY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
LULU  A  jy  „  gtriotly  pure.»_w.  W.  St  odd  art, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.8.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 
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AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OYER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 


AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £t  Is. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  13s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.  — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
pricod  substitutes  being  in  tbe  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
lato  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS, 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


The  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE’S 

OLD  COURT  CUSTOMS  aud  MODERN 
COURT  RULE.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  10a  6d. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  CARTER,  HALL’S 

RETROSPECT  of  a  LONG  LIFE.  2 
vols.  8vo,  30s. 

“Mr.  Hall  writes  of  Ireland  with  the  knowledge 
gained  from  personal  observation.  Tbe  contrast 
between  the  material  condition  of  tbe  island  fifty 
years  ago  and  it?  present  state  will  bo  read  w’itb 
interest.” — Athenaeum. 

Lord  HATHERLEY’S  (PAGE 

WOOD)  LIFE.  Edited  by  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Dean  Hook.”  2  vols.  crown 
8vo,  21s. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 


N.B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron  Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label.  and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  thi  bottle, 
dip  tbe  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  riib  otf  tbe  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 

KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

%•  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


T 


HE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-80),  price  5s  j  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Are  building  leases  a 

FRAUD?  A  Surveyor’s  Thoughts  upon  a 
Question  of  tbe  Day.  By  John  McLaren. 

John  Hodges,  13  Soho  Square,  London. 


Library  catalogues,  for 

registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttiugs,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6d  upwards. 

\*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  tbe 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

TRANSPLANTED.  By  M.  E. 

Fraser  -  Tytler,  Author  of  “  Grisel 
Romney,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

CONTRADICTIONS.  By  Miss 

Peard,  Author  of  11  The  Rose  Garden,” 
&o.  2  vols. 

A  WOMAN’S  GLORY.  By  Miss 

Sarah  Doudney,  Author  of  “Strangers 
Yet,”  &c. 

“  A  pleasant  and  healthy  novel.” — Academy. 

The  ADMIRAL’S  WARD.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander,  Author  of  “  The 
Wooing  O’t,”  “  Which  Shall  It  Be  ?”  &c. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publish  rs  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

In  crimson  cloth,  demy  8vo,  Yol.  I.,  price  12s. 

A  DIARY  of  ROYAL  MOVEMENTS, 

and  of  PERSONAL  EVENTS  and  INCI- 
DENTS  in  the  LIFE  of  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
Loudon  :  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row. 

1  )< ) K.M S  of  ENGLISH  HEROISld. 

I  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Arthur  C.  Auchmuty, 
M.A.  Price  Is  6d. 

**  We  have  seen  no  better  book  of  its  kind.” — 
Spectator. 

“  An  admirable  little  bohk.” — Academy . 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  Illustrated  by  53  Plates, 
many  Coloured,  and  818  Woodcuts,  containing 
Figures  of  2,680  Obiects.  8vo,  cloth,  £2  12s  6d. 

THE  MICRO  GRAPHIC 

I  DICTIONARY:  a  Guide  to  the  Examination 
and  Investigation  of  the  Structure  aud  Nature  of 
Microscopic  Objects.  By  J-  W.  Griffith,  M.D.,  &c., 
and  Professor  Henfrky,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Griffith,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M  A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.R.S. 

John  Yan  Yoorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


s 


In  1  vol.  8 vo,  cloth,  pp.  220,  5s. 

KETCHES  in  VERSE  at  HOME 

and  ABROAD.  By  John  McCosh,  M.D.,  Edin¬ 


burgh. 

“  The  Doctor  is  indeed  a  free  and  easy  rhymster, 
who  in  gently  flowing  verses  tells  of  passing  events. 
The  War  on  the  Nile  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of 
attention!*’ — Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine. 

London  :  J.  Blackwood  aud  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

R.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

B  RONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Suocess- 
Mothod  of  Caring  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &o.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squ  ire,  London,  W. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Rod  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


D 

ful 


rntlE  STATUE  of  ATHENE.— See  the 

I  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post  4^d)  for  View;  Cathedral 
of  Pnlniero;  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Leonard's;  Proposed 
Improvements,  Brighton,  with  Illustrations — Archi¬ 
tecture  at  Royal  Academy— Retrospect,  Spring 
Gardens  —  Rojal  Society  of  Water-Colours — Con¬ 
tinental  Sunday — Report  of  Council  of  Institute  of 
Architects,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street, .and  all  News¬ 
men. 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &c. 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton. 
What  Hast  Thou  Done?  By  J. 

Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Autlior  of  “  Court  Life 
below  Stairs,”  &c. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianella,”  &c. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathebs,  Author  of  “  Comiu'  ttu-o’  the  Rye,” 
&c.  [Mat,  8th. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


ALL  THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  SEASON 

Obtain  the  widest  possible  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  Few  Works  of  more  than  average  interest  are  added  as  the 
Demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming 
Books  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM,, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


Dr.  MUNRO’S  NEW  WORK. 

Next  week,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  15s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

WITH  THE 

93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders. 

By  Surgeon-General  MUNRO,  M.D  ,  C.B.,  formerly 
Surgeon  of  the  Regiment. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVEL,  AT  ALL 
THE  LIBRARIES. 


In  the  FLOWER  of  HER  YOUTH.  By 

Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  “  Too  Red  a  Dawn,” 
“  An  Innocent  Sinner,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Collins's  ably  written  story  is  likely  to  be 
well  received.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Miss  Collins  is  acquiring  more  strength  and 
facility  as  she  continues  in  anther  ship.  The  tale 
before  us  has  some  well  conceived  situations.” — 
Academy . 

“  Engrossing  as  are  the  first  and  second  volumes, 
the  third  far  excels  either  .  Miss  Collins  i3  the 
author  of  several  stories  of  fiction  for  which  she  has 
obtained  the  good  opinion  of  her  admirers,  but  in 
‘In  the  Flower  of  Her  Youth ’  she  far  excels  her 
former  efforts. ” — Public  Opinion. 

“ . Miss  Collins  may  certainly  be  congratulate  1 

on  having  maintained,  so  far  as  the  story  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  originality  of  the  style  which  distinguishes 
her  previous  books.” — John  Bull. 

“ . Is  full  of  unquestionable  power.” — Graphic. 

“ . *  In  tl  e  Flower  of  Her  Youth  *  is  in  almost  all 

respects  an  able,  and  in  many  respects  a  powerful 
bdok.*’ — Not  vngham  Daily  Guardian. 


F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREEP,  STRAND. 


Mr.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  NEW 
WORKS. 

8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

THE  DATA  of  ETHICS.  Being  the 

First  Part  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  MORALITY. 
By  Herbert  Spencer.  Third  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix. 

8  vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Being  Part  V.  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of 
SOCIOLOGY  (Yol.  II,  Part  2).  By  Herbert 
Spences. 

A  Detailed  List  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  Works  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Williams  and  Noegate,  If  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London ;  and  Edinburgh. 


To  he  published  iu  June,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 
The  Rev.  CHARLES  BEARD'S 

HIBBERT  LECTURES,  1883, 

on  “  The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge.” 

The  previous  Hibbcrt  Lectures, — 1882,  by  Professor 
Kuenen ;  1881,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  ;  1880,  by 
Ernest  Renan  ;  1879,  by  P.  Le  Page  Renouf  ;  1878,  by 
Professor  Max  MUiler,  may  also  be  had  at  10s  6d  each 
volume. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  j  and  20  Sodth  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


T 


Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

HE  EVOLUTION 

CHRISTIANITY. 


of 


“  His  literary  style  frequently  reminds  us  of  his 

brilliant  forerunners  (Bolingbroke  and  Yoltaire) . 

His  account  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  Book  of  Enoch 

is  thoroughly  well  done . His  illustrations  are 

graphic,  and  his  practical  arguments  are  often  very 

telling . That  the  Bible  teaches  infallible  morality 

and  religion — against  this  theory  he  is  overwhelming. 

. Taking  it  altogether,  the  book  is  able,  varied,  and 

interesting,  aud  certainly  well  written . We  hope 

that  when  we  do  meet  him  he  will  use  his  fine  literary 
powers  for  constructive  purposes.” — Modern  Review. 


Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET'  - 
281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  and  CHOICE 
BOOKS. — NOTICE. — Revised  Lists  of  New  and  Choice 
Boohs  recently  Added  to  Mudie's  Select  Library ,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatly 
Reduced  Prices ,  are  now  Ready  for  Delivery,  and  will  be 
Forwarded  Postage  Free  on  Application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 

April  28th,  1882.  New  Oxford  Street. 


Immediately,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

A  Tragedy,  in  Two  Parts. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES  RIETHMULLER, 

Author  of  “Teuton.” 


London :  J.  S.  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Limited,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

“  Time  unveils  all  truth.” 

HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS  of  the  TUDOR 

DYNASTY  and  the  REFORMATION  PERIOD.  By  S.  Hubert  Burke.  Vol.  I.  (Second  Edition), 
Vol.  II.,  demy  8vo,  550  pp.,  each  15s.  Vol.  III.,  12s.  Vol.  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  15s.  [Just  ready. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

“  I  have  read  every  page  of  the  work  with  great  interest,  and  I  subscribe  without  hesitation  to  the  eulogy 
passed  on  it  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  as  making,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  remarkable  period.” 

“  We  heartily  wish  it  a  large  sale  and  an  extensive  circulation.” — Academy.  (Signed)  Nicholas  Pocock. 

“  We  sincerely  trust  it  may  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves,  and  aid  in  thn  overthrow  of  that  huge  idol 
of  lying  and  misrepresentation  known  as  the  history  of  the  Reformation.” — Dublin  Review. 


JOHN  HODGES,  13  Soho  Square,  London. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  aud  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ooean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind-*,  River  Basins,  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  rnssia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  Williabl 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WO&LD ;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1 11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  *  Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference,,, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.** — Athenaeum. 


Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Second  Edition  now  ready. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

For  MAY. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  E3COTT. 

Elijah’s  Mantle,  April  19,  1883.  By  Lord  Randolph  S.  Churchill,  M.P. 
Carlyle  in  Society  and  at  Home.  By  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C. 

Nitro  Glycerine  and  Dynamite.  By  Colonel  V.  D.  Majendie,  C.B.,  H.M.’s 
Inspector  of  Explosives. 

Henry  J.  Stephen  Smith.  By  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 

A  Politician  in  Trouble  about  his  Soul.  By  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
Reform  of  Local  Government  in  Counties.  By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick, 
Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

A  Plea  for  a  British  School  at  Athens.  By  Professor  R.  C.  Jebb. 

The  Political  Condition  of  Italy.  By  the  Marquis  Nubile  Vitelleschi. 

John  Richard  Green.  By  Philip  Lyttelton  Gell. 

England’s  Duty  in  Egypt. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  ACADEMY, 

1  8  7  2  -  1  8  8  2. 

Notes  upon  the  Chief  Pictures  Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  during  the  last  Ten  Years, 

BY  HARRY  QUILTER. 

London :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO., 

AND  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

By  ERNEST  RENAN. 

Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman,  and  Revised  by  Malame  Renan. 

Crown  8vo.  [Nfrf  week. 

IBERIAN  REMINISCENCES.  Fifteen 

Years’  Travelling  Impressions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  A.  Gallenga. 
With  a  Map,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s. 


The  LAND  of  the  FIVE  RIVERS  and 

SINDH.  Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  By  David  Ross,  C.I.E. 
Demy  8vo,  12s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND,  the  OLDEST  BRITISH 

COLONY  :  its  History,  its  Present  Condition, and  its  Prospects  in  the  Future. 
By  Jose ph  Hatton  and  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 


The  WONDERFUL  HISTORY  of  DAME 

TROT  and  her  PIG.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4to,  3s  61.  [This  day. 


CLARENDON  PRESS  LIST. 


The  SACRED  BOOKS  of  the  EAST. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Muller. 


VOLUME  XVII. 

VINAYA  TEXTS.  Translated  from  the 

Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part 
II.,  the  Mahavagga,  V. -X.,  the  Knllavagga,  I. -III.  Deray 
8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 


VOLUME  XIX. 

The  FO-SHO-HING-TSAN-KING.  A  Life 

of  Bnddha.  By  Asvaghosha  Bodhisattva.  Translated  from 
Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by  Dharmaraksha,  A.D.  420,  and  from 
Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beal.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
price  10s  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

MOLOCH: 

A  Story  of  Sacrifice. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

3  vols. 


VOLUME  XXIII. 

The  ZEND  -  AVESTA.  Part  II.,  the 

Sirozahs,  Vasts,  and  Nyayis,  translated  by  James  D  arm  estate  R» 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse, 
7  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

2  vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 

AT  FAULT.  By  Hawley  Smart.  3  vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

A  MODERN  ULYSSES.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

3  vols.  _ 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AHD  CO.’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


Will  be  ready  on  May  lOtb,  8vo,  price  14 ». 

LEAVES  from  the  DIARY  of  HENRY 

GREVILLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield. 

Ready  this  day,  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  2  vol3.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

WALKS  in  LONDON.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hare,  Author  of  “  Walks  in  Rome,”  “  Cities  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,’" 
“  Wanderings  in  Spain,”  &c. 

Will  be  ready  on  May  8th,  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

J0C0SERIA.  By  Robert  Browning. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


EADING  CASES  for  the 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

A  S  E  S  for  B  I 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 
N  D  I  N  G. 


May  be  bad  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

NO  NEW  THING.  By  W.  E.  Norris, 

Author  of  “  Matrimony,”  “  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,"  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

The  BANTOFFS  of  CHERRYTON.  A  Story 

without  a  Villain  or  a  Crime.  By  Arthur  Kean.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


MAPPIN  AND  AVEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O.,  LONDON.  W. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING-  &  COPYING  IMS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


SEDDON  &  AV  I  E  R  ’  S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prioes  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 

SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  VII.,  MAY, 

1883.  8?o,  Sixpence. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chapters  27-30. 

Charles  Dickens  as  a  Dramatic  Critic.  By  Dutton  Cook. 

Ballade  of  “his  Young  Lady.”  By  J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 

Human  Resemblances  to  Lower  Life.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 
Naturalness.  By  James  Payn. 

An  American's  Impressions  of  Some  British  Song  Birds.  By  John  Burroughs. 
In  the  Floods.  By  J.  W.  Mack  ail. 

The  Treasure  of  Franchard.  By  R.  L.  Stevemon.  (Concluded.) 

SKOBELEFF  and  the  SLAVONIC  CAUSE. 

By  “0.  K.,”  Honorary  Member  of  the  Benevolent  Slavonic  Society  ;  Author 
of  “  Russia  and  England.”  8vo,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

LETTERS  and  MEMORIALS  of  JANE 

WELSH  CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  Pnbli  ation  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo,  30s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s.  The  Fourth  Series, 
separately,  price  6s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS; 

a  Third  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena, 
&c.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  Cantab.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

SOUND.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fourth 

Edition,  revised  and  augmented,  including  the  Results  of  Recent  Researches. 
With  Frontispiece  and  203  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIO CINATI VE 

and  INDUCTIVE.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vo'.s.  8vo,  25s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  8ro,  30s  ;  or  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  5s. 


HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  3 
vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 


CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  Three  Editions,  copiously  Illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  4to,  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  2  vols.  square  crown  8?o,  2 Is. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


NOTES  on  FOREIGN  PICTURE 

GALLERIES.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  F.R.I.B.A,  Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

THE  LOUVRE  GALLERY, Paris, with  114  Illustrations,  7s 6d. 
THE  BRERA  GALLERY,  Milan,  with  55  Illustrations,  5s. 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL,  Vol.  VI., 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  CHRIST.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J. 
Frederick  Smith.  8vo,  16s. 

A  MANUAL  of  PATHOLOGY.  By  Jossra 

Coats,  M.D. ,  &c.,  Pathologist  to  the  Western  Infirmary  and  the  Sick  Children’s 
Hospital,  Glasgow.  8vo,  with  339  Wood  Engravings,  31s  6d. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and 

Practical,  in  Treatises  by  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A., 
Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital ;  and  J.  W.  Hulke,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  with  9  Lithographic  Plates  and  591  Wood 
Engravings,  3  vols.  royal  8vo,  L  1  4s. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE.  By 

Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  &c.  Pp.  1,836, 
with  138  Wood  Engravings.  Medium  8vo,  31s  6d,  cloth ;  or  40s,  half-russia. 
To  be  had  also  in  Two  Volumes,  price  34s,  doth. 

A  YEAR  of  LIFE,  the  Price  of  the  Bishop, 

and  other  Poems.  By  John  Cameron  Grant,  Author  of  “  Songs  from  the 
Sunny  South,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ARDEN.  A  Novel.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  12s. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ANGELS.  A  Novel.  By 

M.  Hope.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  [In  (he  press. 

IN  the  OLDEN  TIME.  A  Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori,”  “The  Atelier  du  Lys,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown 

8vo,  price  12s. 

AUT  CAESAR,  AUT  NIHIL.  A  Novel.  By 

the  Count  ss  Von  Bothmer,  Author  of  “  German  Home  Life.”  3  vols.  crown 
v0*  f  In  the  press. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  LIST. 


2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Tables  aud  Fac-similes,  cl  th,  36s. 

The  ALPHABET  :  an  Account  of  tlie  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 

Me  Ram  8vo,  cloth,  12?. 

GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  and  PHRASES. 

Edited  by  the  Rev  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  assisted  by  the  Roy.  Sir  George 
W.  Cox  Bari.,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Professor  Twisden,  M  A.,  O.  A  M.  Fennell 
M.A.,  Colonel  W.  Paterson,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Milner,  M.A.,  aud  others.  * 

Now  Ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

MY  REMINISCENCES.  By  Lord  Ronald 

Gower.  2  vols.,  with  Frontispieces,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 

Sixth  Edition,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

REMINISCENCES  of  COURT  and  DIPLO- 

MATIC  LIFE.  By  Georgina,  Barone  s  Bloomfield.  With  3  Portraits 
and  6  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  28s. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  10s  6d. 

RALEGH  in  IRELAND,  with  his  Letters  on 

Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  By  Sir  John  Pote 
Hennessy. 

Crown  8vo,  printel  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  7s  6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  By  C. 

Kegan  Paul. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  DUKE  of  BERWICK,  Marshal  of 

France,  1702-1734.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Townshend  Wilson. 

***  This  volume  completes  the  memoirs  which  was  commenced  in  the  author’s 
previous  book,  eutitled,  “  James  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick.” 

Post  8 vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

A  VISIT  to  CEYLON.  By  Ernst  Haeckel, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena,  Author  of  **  The  History  of  Creation,”  &c. 

**  Full  of  life,  animation,  and  descriptive  power  ..  A  very  well-written  account 
of  a  trip  which  combined  hard  work,  useful  recreation,  and  sight-seeing.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  25s. 

The  FREE-TRADE  SPEECHES  of  the  Right 

Hon.  CHARLES  PELHAM  VILLI ERS,  M.P.  With  a  Political  Memoir. 
Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

“We  do  not  know  a  better  storehouse  of  the  purely  statistical  arguments  than 
these  volumes.” — Spectator. 

New  Edition,  now  ready. 

PROGRESS  and  POVERTY.  By  Henry 

George.  Crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  Is ;  limp  cloth,  Is  61. 

%*  Also,  now  ready,  Mr.  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE'S  LECTURES  on  the  absve 
Work,  price  Is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  53. 

RARE  POEMS  of  the  SIXTEENTH  and 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES  :  a  Supplement  to  the  Anthologies.  Collected 
and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Woodcuts,  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

SFORZA  :  a  Tragedy.  With  Incidental  Music 

for  the  Last  Act.  By  J.  C.  Heywood. 

Crown  8/o,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  DREAMS.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton 

King,  Author  of  “  The  Disciples,”  &c. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  DISCIPLES.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  King, 

Author  of  “A  Book  of  Dreams,”  &e. 

“  A  very  remarkable  poem.  The  writer  does  not  seem  so  much  to  compose  as 
to  breathe  it  forth  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  intense  personal  feeling;  it  glows  with  the 
fires  of  an  absolute  conviction.  It  is  a  hymn  of  praise,  a  chaunt  of  sorrow,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  glory.” — Saturday  Review , 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  53. 

TWO  FANCIES,  and  other  Poems.  By 

William  Graham,  Author  of  “  'Neath  Southern  Skies,  a  Tale  of  Biarritz  and 
the  Pyrenees.” 


London  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


SPANISH  STATE  PAPERS,  HENRY  VIII.,  1531-1533. 

Imperial  8vo,  pp.  1,192,  2  vols.,  price  15s  each. 

/CALENDAR  of  LETTERS,  DESPATCHES,  and  STATE 

VW1  PAPERS  relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain  preserved 
in  the  Archives  at  Simaucas  and  Elsewhere,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.,  Henry  VIII.,  1531- 
1533.  Edited  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  and  published  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bergenroth,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayaugos  was  anpointed  to 
continue  the  Calendar  of  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  He  has  pursued  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  his  predeces  or,  but  has  been  ab:e  to  add  much  valuable  matter, 
from  Brussels  aud  Vienna,  with  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  was  unacquainted. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  Trubner  and  Co.  Oxford :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Ed.nburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Dougla* 
and  Foulis.  Dublin :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 
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MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for  MAY, 

1SS3.  No.  DCCCXI.  Price  2i  6d. 

Contests. 

The  Millionaire.  Part  II. 

Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Letters. 

“  Unfathomed  Mysteries.” 

The  Ladies  Lindores.  (Conclusion.) 

The  State  op  Europe  :  the  Nf.w  Treaties  and  the  Last  Calm. 
Curiosities  of  Politics.  Our  Inexpiable  Wrong-  towards  Ireland.— Our 
Fashion  of  Penitential  Psalmody. — Gleanings  from  Guy. 

Recent  German  Novels.  “  Nur  ein  Wort” — ”  Dla  Miihle  im 
Wisperthal  ” — “  Felictas  “  Ihr  Einziger  Brnder.” 

May-Day  Politics. 

The  LADIES  LINDORES. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  3  vols.  post  8yo,  25s  6d. 

LIFE  AS  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 

By  General  De  Ainslie.  Post8vo,  12s  6d. 

My  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  post8vo,  25s  6d. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE. 

By  Professor  Blackie.  Fcap.  8vo,  extra  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

ALTIORA  PETO. 

By  Laurence  Oliphant.  With  Illustrations.  To  be  published  in  Four 
Monthly  Parts,  at  Five  Shillings  each.  Part  I.  in  May. 

TRAITS  and  TRAVESTIES :  Social  and 

Political. 

By  Laurence  Oliphant.  P.,st  8vo,  10s  6.1. 

The  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  of  SHAKSPEARE. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  3  vols.  post 
8vo,  7s  6d  each. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY. 

Witli  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Walford.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  STOCK-OWNERS’  GUIDE. 

By  George  Heatlf.y.  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown  8ro,  4s  6J. 

KING  CAPITAL.  A  Novel. 

By  William  Sime.  2  yols.  post  8vo,  17s. 

ROMANCE  of  COOMBEHURST. 

By  E.  M.  Alford.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  [Shortly. 

By  FELL  and  FJORD:  Scenes  in  Iceland. 

By  E.  J.  Oswald.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 

VALLOMBROSA. 

By  W.  W.  Story.  Post  8vo,  5s. 

TRASEADEN  HALL.  “  When  George  III. 

was  King.” 

By  Major-General  W.  G.  Hamley.  Second  Edition,  6s. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN. 

By  Walter  Besant.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s  61. 

WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

CABINET  EDITION.  Uniform  and  Complete,  in  20  Yols.  Printed 
from  a  New  and  Legible  Type,  in  Volumes  of  a  convenient  aud  handsome 
form,  price  £5.  Each  vol.,  price  5s,  may  be  had  separately. 

NOVELS  by  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Cheap  Editions.  With  Illustrations. 

Adam  Bede,  3s  6d— The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  3j  6d — Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical,  3s  6d— Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  3s— Silas  Marker,  2s  6d  Romo  la, 
with  Vignette,  3s  6d— Daniel  Dehonda,  with  Vignette,  7s  6d— Middlemarch, 
with  Vignette,  7s  6d. 

WISE,  WITTY,  and  TENDER  SAYINGS,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot.  Fifth  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  GEORGE  ELIOT  BIRTHDAY-BOOK 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  with  red  border,  aud  handsomely  bound,  in 
cloth  gilt,  fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d  ;  or  in  elegant  leather  b.nding,  5s. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY’S  LIST. 


Just  published,  8vo,  6s,  cloth  boards. 

AMONG  THE  MONGOLS.. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  GILMOUR,  M.A.,  of  Peking. 

With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings,  from  Photographs  and  Native  Sketches. 

This  book  gives  a  most  intoresling  account  of  the  home  life,  manners  and 
customs,  occupations,  and  ro  igious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Mongol  Tribes  of 
C,  ntral  Asm.  Mr.  Gilmour  lias  spent  a  large  part  of  the  last  twelve  years  amon»- 
those  pe  >ple,  and  tho  facts  staled  in  his  work  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
observation. 

“There  has  been,  if  our  experience  serves  us  at  all.no  book  quite  like  this 
since  ‘  Robinson  Crii9oe  j’  and  ‘Robinson  Crusoe'  is  not  bette-,  does  not  tell  a 
story  more  directly,  or  produce  more  instantaneous  and  final  conviction.  No  one 
who  beg i us  this  book  will  leave  it  till  the  narrative  ends,  or  doubt  for  an  instant, 
whether  he  knows  Defoe  or  not,  that  he  has  been  enchained  by  something  separate 
aud  distinct  in  literature,  something  almost  uncauny  in  the  way  it  lias  gripped 
him,  and  made  him  see  for  ever  a  scene  he  never  expected  to  see.” — Spectator. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d,  cloth  boards. 

OUR  EASTERN  SISTERS, 

And  their  Missionary  Helpers. 

By  HARRIET  WARNER  ELLIS. 

A  sketch  of  the  rise  aod  progress  of  Missionary  and  Zenana  work  among  Eastern 
women,  with  some  account  of  the  Societies  engaged  in  ibis  work  and  its  present 
state. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  2s,  cloth  boards. 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  TO  THE  YOUNG : 

A  Book  for  Parents,  Pastors,  and  Teachers. 

By  SAMUEL  G.  GREEN,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Bible  Sketches  and  their- 

Teachings,”  &c. 

Contents. — Christian  Childhood.  Principles  of  Religious  Training  and 
Characteristics  of  Youthful  Piety — Children  in  the  Congregation.  Their- 
Place  in  Public  Worship.  A  lapfcat-iou  of  the  Several  Parts  of  the  Sei  vice  to  their 
needs— Religious  Services  for  the  Young.  Their  Occasions ;  Methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  them  ;  Psalmody  ;  Prayer  ;  Reading  the  Scripture  ;  Preaching — On 
Preaching  to  Children.  Topics,  Text?,  and  Divisions.  Importance  of  Illustra¬ 
tion— Illustration.  Sptcimc  s  from  Different  Writers.  Mistakes  to  be  avoided — 
Catechetical  and  Class  Instruction.  The  Pastor’s  work  for  the  Sunday 
School.  Bible  Classes. 


Just  published,  crown  Svo,  3-q  in  cloth  boards. 

II0RA1  PETRINE; 

or,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  H0W30N,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Cheater,  Author  of  “Scenes  in  the- 
Life  of  St.  Paul,”  “  Meditations  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,”  &c. 
Contents. — Simon,  whose  surname  was  Peter — Early  training  in  Galilee— 
Special  words  spoken  by  Christ  to  Peter — Sb.  Peter  and  St.  John — St.  Peter  as  a 
witness  of  the  Resurrection— Cms irea  and  Cornelius — The  Primacy  of  Peter — St. 
Foter  and  St.  Paul — Reminiscences  in  the  First  Epistle— St.  Mark  and  Babylon — 
Character  and  Example  of  St.  Pet  r. 


Just  published,  cr-wn  8vo,  illustrated,  4s  61,  cloth  boards. 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

By  GEORGE  RAWLINSON,  M. A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
Oxford,  aud  Canon  of  Canterbury  ;  Author  of  “  The  OrigiQ  of  Nations,” 
“The  Five  Great  Monarchies,”  &c. 

Con  ients. — The  Ancient  Egyptians — The  Assyrians  and  .Babylonians — Th& 
Ancient  Iranians — Tho  Early  Sanskritic  Iudian- — The  Phoenicians  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians — The  Etruscans — The  Ancient  Greeks — Tho  Ancient  Rom  ms. 


Just  published,  price  5s,  cloth  boards. 

ANTS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

By  tbc  Rev.  W.  FARREN  WHITE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stonebouse,  Gloucestershire. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  Complete  List  of  Genera  and 
Species  of  the  British  Ants. 

“  As  full  of  interesting  information  as  it  is  pleasantly  written.  As  a  prize-book 
for  science  classes  at  schools,  it  has  few  equals.’ — Globe. 


Just  published,  quarto,  6»,  handsome  c’oth  gilt. 

A  CROWN  OF  FLOWERS: 

Poems  and  Pictures. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  PETERS. 

With  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards,  Davidson  Knowles,  Frank  Dicksee,  A.R  A., 
R.  Cattcrson  Smith,  Robert  Barnes,  Charles  Green,  John  C.  Stiples, 

G.  H.  Edwards,  0’Ke.lly,  J.  McL.  Ralston,  William  Small,  Frank 
Dadd,  aDd  other  Eminent  Artists. 

FORMING  a  most  ATTRACTIVE  VOLUME  for  a  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 
or  a  SCHOOL  PRIZE. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  2s  6d,  cloth  boards. 

PREBENT-DAY  TRACTS, 

On  Subjects  of  Christian  Evidence,  Doctrine,  and 

Morals. 

By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

VOLUME  I.,  containing  the  First  Six  Numbers  of  tlie  Series,  by  the  Rev. 
Principal  CAIRNS,  D.D  ,  the  Rev.  Probeud  iry  ROW,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  Professor  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Jmt  published,  imperial  lCmo,  illustrated,  6d,  cloth  boards,  bevelled  edges, 

THE  MASTER’S  SERVICE. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Girls. 

By  Lady  BRABAZON,  DORA  HOPE,  ALICE  KING,  and  MARY  SELWOOD. 
Being  Volume  IV.  of  “  The  Girl’s  Own  Bookshelf.” 

Just  published,  16mo,  Is  6J,  cloth  boards,  red  edges. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  LORD’S  TABLE: 

Meditations  and  Prayers  from  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Authors. 

With  an  Introduction  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Neatly  printed, 
with  a  red  line  round  each  page. 

[Forming  the  First  of  a  Series  of  “  Companions  for  a  Quiet  Hour.”] 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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CHATTO  AND  W I  N  OUS’S  NEW  BOOKS, 

MARK  TWAIN'S  NEW  BOOK, 

LIFE  on  the  MISSISSIPPI, 

With  over  300  Xe  v  and  Original  Illustrations  (uniform  with  “  A  Tramp  Abroad  ),  w»ll  be  ready  on  May  12  -h,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  61. 

WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HEART  and  SCIENCE: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  9  re,  at  every  Library. 

OUIDA’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

WANDA, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

PORT  SALVATION ;  or,  the  Evangelist, 

Translated  by  C.  H.  MELTZER,  is  now  ready,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  12s. 

CHRISTIE  MURRAY’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HEARTS, 

Will  be  ready  on  May  10th,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

ANNAN  WATER, 

Will  be  ready  shortly,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

F.  W.  ROBINSON’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

The  HANDS  of  JUSTICE, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  ex'ra,  with  Portraits,  21s  ;  and  at  every 

Library. 

The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS  CARLYLE  and 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 


3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

OF  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of 

“Robin  Gray,”  “The  Golden  Shaft,”  &c. 

“  Mr.  Gibbon  has  made  a  great  success  with  this  novel,  which  is  in  many  ways 
‘.superior  to  anything  he  has  previously  written.” — Morning  Post. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly,  llustrated  by  F.  Barnard. 

BELGRAVIA. 

Contents  for  May. 

Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

By  Olive  and  Pinewood.  By  J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson. 

Heart  and  Science  :  a  Story  of  the  Present  Time.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
The  Old  Melodrama.  By  H.  Barton  Baker. 

To  an  Unseaworthy  Ship.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

A  Cross.  By  Fred  Boyle. 

The  Admiral's  Ward.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  Mat. 

The  New  Abelard:  a  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Wagner’s  “  Siegfried  ”  and  the  Cite  of  the  Nibelungs.  By  Karl  Blind. 
Mi  Suburban  Garden.  By  H.  F.  Lester. 

NellGwynn.  By  Dutton  Cook. 

Mat  Day  in  the  Californian  Alps.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming. 

Lord  Lawrence.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwiok. 

Carlyle  and  his  Wife.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 

Science  Notes.  By  W.  Mattien  Williams,  F.R  A.S. 

Table  Talk.  By  Sylvanua  Urban. 


3  vols.  crown  8yo,  at  € very  Library. 

SELF-CONDEMNED.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt,  Author  of 

“The  Leaden  Casket,”  Ac. 


With  57  Illustrations,  by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others, 
square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

“  Mr.  Rimmer  has  published  many  very  beautiful  books,  interesting  to  all  lover3 
of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  England.  He  has  now  added  to  these  a  book 
which  he  calls  ‘About  England  with  Dickens.'  In  this  work  he  takes  up  the 
characters  of  Dickens  and  the  scenes  which  are  describe  l  iu  D  ckens’s  books,  and 
he  identifies  them  with  plaoes  where  it  is  pretty  certain  Dickens  had  been,  and 
fiom  which,  it  is  almost  equUly  certain,  Dickens  drew  his  inspiration.  On  this 
plan  he  has  written  several  gossipy  papers,  and  he  has  illustrated  them  by  admir. 
able  drawings  of  the  scenes  to  which  they  relate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
praise  the  excellence  of  the  sketches  which  he  has  made,  or  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  general  beauty  of  the  volume  which  he  has  produced.  It  is  in  all  respects 
admirable,  aud  will  certainly  enhance  Mr.  Rimmer’s  reputation.” — Scotsman. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

The  POETS’  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of 

“  Noah's  Ark,”  &e. 

“  Mr.  Phil  Robinson’s  new  volume — a  book  which  may  be  described  as  one-half 
classified  extracts  from  the  poets,  the  other  half  a  humorous  defence  of  birds 

whom  they  have  neglected  or  maligned,  is  a  very  pleasant  one . Either  half  is 

very  pleasant  reading,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  combine  with  a  love  of 
poetry  some  knowledge  of  the  woods  arid  fields.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  A  simply  delightful  book.” — Illustrated  London  News. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  30  Full-page  Drawings,  10s  6d. 

BEHIND  a  BRASS  KNOCKER:  Some  Grim  Realities  in 

Picture  and  Prose.  By  Fred.  Barnard  and  C.  H.  Ross. 

“  A  remarkably  clever  book,  both  from  a  literary  and  an  artistic  point  of  view  ; 
an  absorbingly  interesting  volume.” — Derby  Mercury. 


2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s  j  and  at  every  Library. 

NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of 

“  Hours  with  the  Players,”  &c. 
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iu  the  three  trials  heard  the  evidence,  only  three  doubted  his 
guilt,  and  in  the  third  of  them  the  J udge  pronounced  the 
evidence  irresistible.  It  was,  moreover,  supported  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Delaney,  made  after  he  had  been  found  guilty,  and 
without  hope  of  reward.  On  hearing  his  sentence,  which  was, 
of  course,  death,  Kelly  declared  himself  innocent  of  murder 
probably  from  a  belief  that  the  man  he  stabbed  was  already 
dead,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  is  one  of  those  in 
whom  national  hatred  has  disordered  the  conscience  till  he  does 
not  think  the  assassination  of  the  alien  a  crime.  He  is  asserted 
on  all  hands  to  have  lived  a  respectable  life.  Owing  to  his 
youth  and  good  looks,  his  case  has  excited  much  more  sympathy 
than  Brady’s,  and  the  foreman  of  the  Jury  has  been  already 
threatened  with  death ;  hut  even  for  Brady,  there  is  much 
feeling.  It  is  said  that  on  Whit-Monday,  the  day  originally 
fixed  for  his  execution,  the  excursions  universal  in  Ireland  will 


be  avoided,  in  order  to  show  respect  for  the  assassin. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


LORD  SALISBURY  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Riding  School  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks 
-on  Wednesday, — the  same  place  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury  were  feted  when  they  brought  back  “  peace 
with  honour  ”  from  Berlin, — to  celebrate  the  acquisition  of  the 
-new  Beaconsfield  Club  in  Pall  Mall.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
fiercely  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  for  laying  at  the  door  of  the 
Tories  the  responsibility  for  the  troubles  in  the  Transvaal, 
•declaring  that,  when  the  Transvaal  was  annexed,  the  vast 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  wished  for  annexation, — not,  indeed, 
the  majority  of  the  Boers,  who  were  a  mere  handful,  hut  of  the 
native  tribes  inhabiting  the  same  province.  Lord  Salisbury 
■entirely  ignored  the  true  danger, — the  danger  of  uniting  the 
whole  Dutch  population  of  South  Africa  against  us, —  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  speak  of  the  native  populations  as  if  all  Governments 
■should,  in  the  first  place,  secure  their  interests,  and  place  the 
interests  of  immigrant  Europeans  and  their  descendants  quite 
in  the  second  place.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that,  in  relation 
to  our  policy  in  India,  his  views  are  precisely  inverted,  and  that 
he  denounces  the  Indian  Government  for  not  securing  the 
interests  of  Anglo-Indians  first  and  thinking  of  native  interests 
•only  afterwards. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  very  bland  and  frank.  He 
regarded  the  fact  that  fresh  primroses  are  frequently  laid  at  the 
Base  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  statue  as  absolute  proof  of  the  pro¬ 
found  love  of  Londoners  for  that  statesman’s  memory.  He 
attributed  Mr.  Gladstone's  triumph  at  the  poll  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  ability  and  unscrupulousness, by  which  he  had  produced 
on  the  mind  of  the  people  an  impression  as  strong  as  it  was 
•“  utterly  false.”  He  pretended  to  be  quite  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  how  a  Government  that  has  spent  five  and  a  half  millions 
more  than  its  predecessor,  though  it  has  employed  (say)  fifteen 
millions  more  than  its  predecessor  iu  the  payment  of  debt, 
•could  he  said  to  have  been  thriftier  than  its  predecessor ;  and 
he  confided  to  his  Conservative  friends  his  belief  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  obstruction,  under  proper  circumstances,  is  no  very 
great  sin.  He  compared,  indeed,  his  own  party’s  obstructive- 
ness  to  the  obstructiveness  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae, — a  comparison  which  assumes  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  majority,  returned  deliberately  by  the  nation,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  alien  host  of  foreign  invaders.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  will  not  soon  hear  the  end  of  these  frank  admissions. 
He  seems  to  have  quite  thrown  off  on  Wednesday  the  disguise 
of  moderation. 

The  man  Kelly,  accused  of  a  direct  share  in  the  murders  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  about  whom  two  juries  in  succession  have  dis¬ 
agreed,  has  been  tried  a  third  time,  and  convicted.  He  was 
the  man  selected  to  “  make  sure,”  while  Brady  made  the  first 
attack  upon  the  victims.  Out  of  thirty-six  jurymen  who 


It  is  clear  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Dynamiteurs  are  ex¬ 
citing  the  anger  of  Americans.  The  Pennsylvanians  have  a 
terrible  experience  of  Irish  secret  societies,  the  struggle  with  the 
Molly  Maguires  having  been  carried  on  in  the  mining  district  of 
their  own  State,  and  consequently  the  State  Senate  has  passed 
a  Bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  explosives  under 
severe  penalties.  It  has  been  sent  down  to  the  Lower  House. 
General  Grant,  also,  who  represents  an  immense  party,  has 
made  a  speech  directly  menacing  the  Irish.  He  condemns 
“  adopted  citizens  of  the  Union  ”  for  refusing  to  feel  the  obliga¬ 
tions  placed  upon  them  by  their  citizenship,  and  for  claiming 
immunities  not  accorded  to  the  native  born,  who,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  by  the  latest  census  constitute  82  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  Union.  The  greater  journals  are  all  favour¬ 
able  to  extradition  if  murder  is  proved,  and  even  General  Butler, 
who  has  been  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Irish, 
vote  only,  asks  that  the  immigration  of  paupers  shall  he 
stopped.  He  does  not  venture  in  the  face  of  public  feeling 
to  demand  that  the  use  of  dynamite  against  the  foreign  friends 
of  the  Union  shall  be  deemed  praiseworthy,  or  even  he  pro¬ 
tected.  It  is  stated  that  the  party  of  violence  are  convinced  that 
they  have  traitors  in  their  midst,  and  are  profoundly  alarmed  by 
the  intimate  knowledge  which  the  British  Government  possesses 
of  their  plots.  They  suspect  treachery,  probably  with  justice, 
in  very  high  quarters  in  their  organisation. 

The  Government  Bill  for  securing  compensation  to  agricul¬ 
tural  tenants  was  brought  forward  on  Thursday,  but  not  till 
after  one  o’clock.  Mr.  Dodson,  therefore,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Bill,  made  only  a  descriptive  speech,  and  there  was  no  discus¬ 
sion,  though  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Barclay  contrived  to  intimate 
their  disappointment  with  the  measure.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
revolutionary  one.  The  right  of  distraint  is  not  abolished,  hut 
only  limited  to  one  year’s  rent.  The  tenants  gain  an  absolute 
right  to  compensation  for  permanent  improvements,  if  made 
with  the  landlord’s  consent,  and  for  temporary  improve¬ 
ments  even  without  it;  and  can,  if  the  landlord  refuses  to 
do  necessary  drainage,  perform  the  work  themselves,  obtaining 
compensation  on  quitting  the  holding.  But,  as  we  understand 
the  Bill,  a  new  tenant  can  agree  on  entering  his  farm  to  any 
compensation  for  future  improvements  he  pleases ;  and  if  he 
does,  he  writes  himself  out  of  the  Act.  In  prosperous  years, 
this  will  he  done,  though  not  in  such  times  as  the  present ;  and 
the  tenants,  who  have  all  along  asked  for  compulsion,  will  not, 
therefore,  he  content.  Still,  they  gain  one  grand  point.  Under 
the  old  Act,  the  landlord  could  abrogate  the  right  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  Under  the  new  one,  that  power  passes  to  the  tenant, 
who,  if  he  chooses,  may  insist  on  the  full  benefit  of  the  law. 
We  should  imagine  the  Bill  would  pass,  and  he  frequently 
quoted  hereafter  as  a  “  settlement  ”  which  it  is  unfair  to  disturb. 

Yesterday  week,  the  Speaker  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brad- 
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laugh,  claim  id  g  to  he  called  up  to  the  tuhle  to  take  the  oath, 
antf  asking  that  if  there  were  any  difficulty  in  following  that 
course,  he  himself  might  he  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  Uouse  in 
support  of  it.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  once  explained  that 
he  should  ask  the  House  to  prohibit  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  going 
through  the  form  of  repeating  the  words  of  the  oath,  hut  should 
not  object  to  allowing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  accordingly  was  heard  at  the  Bar, 
and  spoke  with  great  effect,  absolutely  denying  that  he  had  ever 
paraded  his  atheistic  opinions  in  the  House,  though  he  had  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  affirm,  as  being  one  entitled  to  affirm  in  Courts 
of  Justice,— a  title  which  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  that 
he  was  an  atheist,  since  others  besides  atheists  are  entitled  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  Act.  So  far  from  having  paraded  his 
opinions,  they  were  extracted  from  him  by  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  which  examined  him, — he  never  for  a  moment  supposing 
that  his  honourable  frankness  under  the  pressure  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  questions,  would  afterwards  be  used  against  him  as 
proving  that  he  flaunted  those  opinions  in  the  face  of  the  House. 
He  asked  the  House  if  they  would  not  admit  him  to  take  the  oath, 
either  to  declare  his  seat  vacant  at  once,  or  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  deprive  him  of  all  his  civil  rights,  and  to  render  him  incapable 
of  sitting  for  any  constituency.  While  he  had  his  full  civil 
rights,  he  claimed  the  right  to  use  them,  and  he  claimed  for  his 
constituency  that  he,  their  duly- elected  Member,  should  be 
accorded  by  the  House  the  full  representative  position  of  such 
a  Member.  The  law  gave  him  the  seat,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  he  asked  for  it. _ 

Mr.  Labouchere  raised  the  issue  against  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote’s  motion  by  moving  the  previous  question,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  personally  supported,  though  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  there  was  very  little  use  in  trying  conclusions  with  the 
opposite  party  again,  on  a  less  advantageous  issue.  After  a 
fierce  outcry  from  Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  pi’ofessed  to  see  in  this 
step  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  a  discreditable  manoeuvre  intended  to 
snatch  a  victory  by  a  surprise,  and  who,  adopting  that  tone  of 
graceful  courtesy  which  distinguishes  his  speeches,  described 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  “  the  two  heads  of  the 
Liberal  Party,”  the  House  divided,  w'hen  there  voted  for  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  resolution  271,  and  for  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  only  165;  majority,  106. 

On  Monday,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  gave  notice  of  a 
motion, — to  which  he  can  give  effect  only  by  making  of  it  a 
Standing  Order, — to  prevent  Mr.  Bradlaugh  (if  elected)  from 
being  called  to  the  table  to  take  the  oath  within  three  weeks  of 
the  return  of  auy  new  Parliament.  Lord  Randolph  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  temporary  fame  which  the  House  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  it  durable, 
if  not  permanent. _ 

Prince  Bismarck’s  star  is  not  in  the  ascendant.  On  Sunday 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Accident  Insurance  Bill,  which  was 
specially  recommended  by  the  Emperor  in  his  recent  Message, 
struck  out  the  clause  granting  a  State  subvention,  and  has  thus 
destroyed  the  scheme  without  rejecting  it.  On  Monday,  Herr 
Richter  proposed  that  the  Budget  for  1884-1885,  instead  of  being 
passed  as  Prince  Bismarck  proposed,  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  w-hich  will  understand  quite  well  that  its  mis¬ 
sion  is  delay,  and  will  not  even  report  on  this  side  of  Christmas. 
And  finally,  on  Tuesday,  the  Reichstag  rejected,  by  a  vote 
of  177  to  150,  the  Bill  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duties 
on  timber.  The  latter  defeat  was  the  more  striking,  because 
the  Centre  voted  with  the  Government,  and  because  the 
Progressists,  to  their  great  delight,  were  able  to  argue  that  the 
Bill  would  be  oppressive  to  the  poor,  who  would  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  their  wood.  Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  be 
furious  at  this  opposition,  but  does  not  threaten  either  to  resign 
or  to  dissolve.  He  thinks  he  can  get  along  quite  comfortably 
for  the  present,  even  if  his  Bills  are  thrown  out.  The  Reichs¬ 
tag  can  only  affect  him  by  refusing  the  supplies,  and  we  have 
stated  elsewhere  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  majority  will 
do  nothing  extreme.*  They  cannot  touch  the  Army,  they  are 
afraid  to  make  Prince  Bismarck  resign  while  French  affairs  are 
unsettled,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  begin  a  contest  with  an 
Emperor  of  eighty-six,  to  whom  the  German  Parliament  owes 
its  own  existence. 

M.  C.  Brun,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  has  made  a  most 
serious  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Tonqtin.  He  told  the 
menders  that  the  Government  intended  to  compel  the  Emperor 


of  Anam  to  consent  to  the  occupation  of  the  province  of  Ton- 
quin,  to  acknowledge  a  French  protectorate  over  the  rest  of  the 
country,  to  entrust  all  power  to  French  officials,  and  to  make 
over  all  revenue,  receiving  in  return  a  French  guarantee,  and 
one-third  of  the  net  receipts  for  himself.  The  whole  of  Anam, 
a  kingdom  larger  than  Great  Britain,  stretching  from  Saigon  to 
China,  with  a  population  of  5,000,000,  is,  in  fact,  to  be  annexed 
at  once,  and  governed  on  the  Tunisian  system,  the  revenue  of 
£1,200,000  being  divided  into  three  parts.  One  will  be  left  to 
the  native  Sovereign,  one  will  be  spent  on  public  works* 
and  one  will  be  used  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
country  is  to  be  garrisoned  by  marines,  and  by  6,000  Ton- 
quinese  militia  to  do  fatigue  duty.  M.  Brun  admitted  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  already  despatched  2,000  men  to 
Tonquin,  but  thought  the  presence  of  French  troops  would 
overawe  them,  and  that  there  would  be  no  complications.  The 
Committee  agreed  with  him,  and  will  report  in  favour  of  a  credit 
of  £220,000  for  the  expedition,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  if  the 
Chamber  will  assent.  The  Deputies  certainly  will  not,  if  they 
understand  that  the  ruler  of  Auam  can  sign  no  such  cession  of 
his  kingdom,  he  being  tributary  to  Pekin,  and  that  the  result 
will  be  a  dangerous  war  with  China.  France  can  defeat  China, 
but  not  with  a  handful  of  marines  operating  1,600  miles  from 
Pekin.  _ 

The  French  are  furious  uuder  an  idea  that  the  British 
Government  is  favouring  the  construction  of  a  British  Canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  They  think  the  credit  of  their 
great  engineering  feat  will  be  smirched,  and  that  they  will  lose 
dividends,  and  a  Frenchman  hurt  at  once  in  his  vanity  and  his 
pocket  can  be  very  angry.  The  wrath  is,  this  time,  not  reason¬ 
able.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  traffic  has  outgrown  the  Canal* 
that  the  blocks  are  very  frequent,  that  the  demurrage  is  double 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  British  shipowners,  who  supply 
80  per  cent,  of  the  traffic,  are  heavily  fined.  It  is  also  most 
probable  that  all  these  evils  will  increase,  until  the  Canal  has 
lost  much  of  its  utility.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  second 
canal,  and,  under  present  circumstances,  that  canal  must 
be  under  British  control.  But  there  is  no  l'eason  -whatever  why 
France,  as  she  showed  the  way,  should  not  take  credit  for  both, 
or  why  the  French  shareholders  in  the  present  Canal  should 
not  be  allowed  a  preferential  right  to  purchase  half  the  new 
canal  shares.  That  would  comfort  them  greatly,  and  in  no 
way  interrupt  the  new  project,  which  appears  to  have  been 
seriously  taken  up  by  very  considerable  capitalists  and  ship¬ 
owners.  M.  de  Lesseps  deserves  all  honour,  but  the  commerce 
of  the  world  cannot  pause  for  fear  his  amour-propre  should 
be  hurt. 

If  the  Times'  correspondent  in  Paris  is  right,  the  Government 
of  M.  Jules  Ferry  has  proposed  a  law  on  seditious  displays 
which  can  only  be  described  as  savage.  To  take  {Dart  in  an 
“outdoor  demonstration  ”  is  made  punishable  with  six  months’ 
imprisonment ;  while  the  sale,  exhibition,  or  wearing  of  seditions 
emblems,  the  singing  of  seditious  songs,  or  the  utterance  of 
seditious  cries  will  bring  upon  the  offender  from  a  fortnight’s 
to  two  years’  imprisonment.  The  offenders  are,  it  is  true,  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  ;  but  that  is  not  much  security  in  France.  It  is,, 
we  suppose,  necessary  to  prohibit  mass  “demonstrations,”  as, 
owing  to  the  traditions  of  Paris,  they  are  apt  to  end  in  a  rush  upon 
the  Legislature  or  the  Municipality,  but  songs,  cries,  and  emblems 
might  surely  be  let  alone,  or  punished  with  fines  only. 

The  Government  sustained  an  annoying  defeat  on  Thursday. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  that,  in  the- 
English  towns,  the  collection  of  Income-tax,  now  confided  to 
collectors  appointed  by  the  local  assessors,  should,  as  vacancies- 
occurred,  be  entrusted  to  the  collectors  of  Inland  Revenue.  He 
showed  that  the  saving  would  ultimately  amount  to  £30,000 
a  year,  and  believed  that  the  change  would  be  popular,  as  under 
the  existing  system  one  tradesman  could  learn  facts  about 
another’s  affairs.  The  change,  though  reasonable,  was,  however, 
greatly  disliked  by  the  Boroughs,  and  Mr.  Slagg,  a  very  able  Mem¬ 
ber,  who  does  not  come  to  the  front  often  enough,  showed  that  the 
prospect  of  saving  washy  no  means  certain.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
in  a  very  moderate  speech,  also  resisted  the  change ;  first,  on 
the  Conservative  ground  that  it  was  a  change,  and  secondly, 
because  the  officers  ofthe  Inland  Revenue  would  be  more  rigorous 
as  to  the  time  of  payment.  Several  Liberals  had  been  strongly 
pressed  by  their  constituents  on  the  subject,  and  on  a  division 
the  vote  was  rejected  by  168  t'o  161.  The  matter  is  of  small 
moment,  but  a  majority  which  will  net  support  a  purely  ad- 
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ministrative  measure  recommended  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ceases  to  be  quite  trustworthy.  The  defeat  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill  has  helped,  we  fear,  to  relax  the  bonds  of 
discipline  among  Liberals,  though  as  yet  not  seriously. 

The  Royal  Academy  Dinner,  last  Saturday,  was  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  extreme  skill  and  elaboration  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton’s  numerous  speeches,  of  which  we  have  said  enough  else¬ 
where.  Lord  Granville  may,  perhaps,  have  been  understood  by 
some  of  the  guests  as  reflecting  ironically  on  the  too  artistic 
manipulation  of  the  ceremony,  when  he  described  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  as  descending  into  the  arena  of  public  speaking  as 
an  amateur,  and  “  putting  completely  out  of  the  field  us  poor 
professionals,  who,  some  for  a  quarter,  and  others,  I  am  afraid, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  have  been  hired  and  paid  for  this 
■particular  work.”  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  answering  for  “Litera- 
-ture,”  aptly  observed  that  the  growing  love  of  pictorial 
.art  had,  perhaps,  injured  literature,  by  inducing  literary 
■writers  to  make  their  style  more  pictorial  than  language 
can  ever  be  made  with  advantage;  and  Professor  Huxley, 
answering  for  “  Science,”  made  an  amusing  attack  on  some 
imaginary  Perseus  of  the  Press,  clad  in  the  cap  of  invisibility, 
and  armed  with  the  Medusa  head  of  vituperation,  who  is  always 
striving  to  deliver  the  Andromeda  of  Art  from  the  jaws  of  the 
Dragon  of  Science.  We  do  not  know  who  “the  Perseus  of  the 
Press  ”  aimed  at  may  be,  and  quite  agree  with  Professor  Huxley 
that  towards  the  Andromeda  of  Art  the  Dragon  of  Science  shows 
himself  a  very  debonair  monster,  and  quite  devoid  of  any  blood¬ 
thirsty  intent.  Probably  they  not  only  understand  each  other 
very  well,  but  are  friendly  enough  with  Perseus,  too. 

Lord  Granville  gave  away  the  diplomas,  medals,  prizes,  and 
certificates  of  the  London  University  on  Wednesday.  Pie 
referred  to  the  death  of  Sir  George  Jessel,  the  late  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  with  due  warmth  of  feeling,  intimating  gracefully  his 
satisfaction  that  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister, — advice, 
no  doubt,  suggested  by  himself, — the  Queen  had  at  once  con¬ 
ferred  a  baronetcy  on  Sir  George  Jessel’s  eldest  son,  and  so 
gracefully  acknowledged  to  the  son  the  national  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  nation  at  large. 
Lord  Granville  went  on  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  success  of  a 
lady  graduate  in  medicine,  who  had  not  only  obtained  the 
medal  in  obstetric  medicine,  but  a  third  place  in  the  honour 
examination  in  surgery,  thereby  showing  herself  admirably 
fitted  for  her  profession  a3  a  physician  among  the  native 
women  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  His  remarks  on 
this  subject  were  somewhat  spoiled  by  a  conventional  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  lady,  which  was  a3  much  out  of  place  iu 
a  University  as  would  have  been  a  remark  of  the  same  kind 
on  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  other  sex.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
in  an  interesting  speech  on  the  modern  system  of  education, 
told  a  good  story  of  a  public-school  man,  who,  when  asked  the 
meaning  of  a  theodolite,  said  he  believed  a  theodolite  to  mean 
•one  who  hates  God, — his  imagination,  no  doubt,  running  on 
the  Foote  and  Bradlaugh  controversies;  after  which  Sir.  James 
Paget,  the  new  Vice-Chancellor,  closed  the  meeting  by  a  few 
sentences  of  almost  Baconian  strength  and  dignity,  on  the 
immeasurable  perspective  of  the  intellectual  field. 

The  College  of  Music  was  opened  on  Monday  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  amidst  a  great  concourse  of  persons  eminent  in  the 
musical  world.  It  was  stated  by  the  Director,  Dr.  G.  Grove, 
who,  like  almost  everybody  else,  has  been  knighted,  that, 
■exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  which  have  been  given 
by  Sir  C.  Freake,  £110,000  have  been  collected.  With  part 
of  this  money,  fifty  scholarships  have  been  founded,  thirty, 
five  of  which  secure  a  free  musical  education  of  the  highest 
■order,  and  fifteen  that  education  and  free  maintenance 
besides.  The  competition  for  these  scholarships  was  extra, 
ordinary.  It  was  stated  that  no  less  than  1,588  candidates 
came  forward  from  the  United  Kingdom,  who  were  winnowed 
down  by  severe  examination  to  480.  These  were  again  ex. 
amined  in  London,  and,  according  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
made  a  much  better  and  more  human  speech  than  usual,  fifty 
were  selected, — twelve  from  London,  twenty-eight  from  fourteen 
'different  counties  in  England,  five  from  Ireland,  only  two  from 
Scotland,  one  from  Wale3,  and  one  from  Jersey.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  condition.  One  scholar  is  the  daughter  of  a  brick, 
maker,  another  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  while  the  best  violin - 
player  is  the  son  of  a  farm  hand.  The  Council  of  the  College 
intend  all  examinations  to  be  most  strict,  for  they  are  invested 


by  their  charter  with  some  University  privileges,  being  author¬ 
ised  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  Master  of  Music, 
and  Doctor  of  Music,  we  presume  to  both  sexes.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  College  will  become  the  centre  of  hope  to 
all  p>oor  musical  ability,  and  should  therefore  succeed. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Dunraven  moved  a 
i-esolution  in  favour  of  opening  the  picture  galleries  and  the 
British  Museum  on  Sundays.  The  discussion  chiefly  turned  on 
a  side-issue,  the  question,  namely,  whether  the  working-classes 
really  are  desirous  of  access  to  palaces  of  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  on  Sunday,  or  are  so  fearful  of  the  result  of  relaxing  the 
restraints  on  Sunday  labour  that  they  do  not  urge  any 
such  wish, — an  issue  of  merely  temporary  importance,  since 
it  is  evident  that  any  change  in  the  view  of'  the  working- 
classes  as  to  the  amount  of  serious  risk  involved  in  thus 
extending  Sunday  recreations  would  at  once  change  their  view 
on  the  question  of  expediency.  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Cairns  fought  the  resolution  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the 
Sunday  immunities  of  labour,  though  they  were,  of  course, 
more  influenced  by  their  Sabbatarian  views  than  by  their  fear 
for  the  infringement  of  the  Sunday  holiday.  Lord  Granville 
pointed  out  that  the  majorities  iu  the  Commons  against  this 
extension  of  the  Sunday  recreations  had  been  steadily  diminish¬ 
ing,  and  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  principle  between  the 
opening  of  Kew  Gardens  and  Hampton  Court,  and  the  opening 
of  the  picture  galleries  and  the  Museum,  after  which  Lord 
Dunraven’s  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty- four 
(ninety-one  against  sixty-seven).  Not  a  single  Bishop  voted 
for  the  resolution,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
thirteen  Bishops  (among  whom  we  regret  to  find  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham)  voted  against  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says  he  has  been  living  in  a 
dream  ever  since  he  accepted  the  Archbishopric,  and  we  are  not 
very  much  surprised  at  that ;  but  we  think  it  is  time  he  should 
be  waking-up,  and  his  speech  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  by 
his  old  schoolfellows  at  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham, 
on  Thursday,  does  not  look  much  like  waking-up.  The 
Standard  reports  him  as  having  said  that  he  could  not 
adequately  convey  to  his  old  schoolfellows  the  feelings  with 
which  he  found  himself  “  in  the  chair  of  the  martyred  Laud,” 
and,  further,  that  he  hoped  “  worthily  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Archbishop  Tait.”  Now,  is  there  not  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  of  internal  vacillation,  of  his  not  having 
made  up  his  mind  which  leg  to  stand  upon,  in  that?  If  he  is 
going  to  follow  “worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  Archbishop  Tait,” 
it  is  surely  a  great  pity  to  talk  about  “  the  martyred  Laud.” 
Laud’s  execution  was  not  a  step  w'hich  any  reasonable  historian 
would  now  approve,  but  still  it  was  not  exactly  a  martyrdom. 
He  did  not  die  for  a  cause  which  any  one  not  a  fanatic  would 
call  wholly  divine.  Dr.  Benson,  we  trust,  will  follow  worthily 
in  the  footsteps  of  Archbishop  Tait,  especially  his  later  foot¬ 
steps,  but  he  is  not  doing  so  in  talking  of  “  the  martyred  Laud.” 
Archbishop  Tait  would  have  been  almost  as  likely  to  use  that 
expression  as  he  would  have  been  to  live  for  five  months  in  a 
dream.  _ 

The  Pall  Mall  of  Saturday  last  attributes  to  our  “strange 
love  of  far-fetched  explanations  ”  our  belief  that  the  English 
constituencies  have  been  much  moved  by  an  impulse  against 
Mi’.  Bradlaugh  which  they  cannot  justify  on  principle  ;  and  re¬ 
marks  : — “Imagine  Sir  Edward  Watkin  or  the  Fitzwilliams  as 
the  product  of  the  impulsiveness  of  English  constituencies !” 
But  we  never  attributed  the  action  of  the  deserters  to  any 
capricious  impulse  ;  we  only  attributed  that  feeling  in  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  which  makes  such  desertion  safe,  to  capricious  impulse; 
and  it  seems  to  us  simply  childish  to  argue  that  thirteen 
Liberals  would  have  absented  themselves  from  the  division 
without  pairing,  and  that  nine  more  would  have  voted  against 
the  Government,  had  not  many  of  them  believed,  and  believed  on 
plausible  grounds,  that  their  constituencies  wmuld  not  be  gravely 
displeased  by  that  act  of  disloyalty  to  their  principles'and  their 
party.  As  Mr.  Rowlandson  undoubtedly  lost  his  election  for 
the  North-West  Riding  chiefly  by  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Liberal  view  of  the  Bradlaugh  question,  why  should  not  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  W.  Fitzwilliam  have  regarded  his  seat  for  the  South- 
West  Riding  as  safe,  in  spite  of  his  desertion  to  the  Tories  @n 
that  same  question  ?  _ 
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TOPICS  OF.  THE  DAY. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE’S  THERMOPYLAE. 

ORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  is  making  a  tardy 
convert  of  liis  leader.  Little  by  little,  he  is  screwing 
up  that  leader’s  courage  to  the  sticking-point  at  which  men  do 
not  fail  to  accomplish  the  evil  deed  which  has  been  suggested 
to  them  by  the  darker  powers.  The  success  achieved  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill  has  mounted  into  Sir  Stafford’s  head.  He  is 
like  Macbeth  when  made  Thane  of  Cawdor,  and  so  convinced  that 
the  witches  had  had  a  real  insight  into  the  future.  The  higher 
promise,  “All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shall  be  king  hereafter!’’  begins 
to  work  already,  on  what  we  should,  till  now,  have  called  Sir 
Stafford’s  frigid  imagination,  and  like  a  yeast  of  the  spirit, 
throws  his  calm  mind  into  a  mass  of  fermentation.  His  speech 
at  the  Knightsbridge  Riding  School  on  Wednesday  was  the 
speech  of  a  changed  man,  of  a  man  in  whom  the  tempter  had 
conquered. 

The  peculiarity  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  speech  was  the 
open  favour  with  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  treated  Obstruc¬ 
tion,  a  favour  the  more  remarkable  that  he  followed  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  had  been  taking  pains  to  deny  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  had  favoured  obstruction  at  all, — just  as  if,  of  the 
eleven  nights’  debate  on  the  Address,  the  Conservatives  had 
not  taken  a  goodly  share,  and  almost  rivalled  the  Irishmen 
themselves.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  was  anxious  to  disavow 
obstruction  for  the  Conservative  party.  But  the  more  moderate 
in  this  way  Lord  Salisbury  became,  the  more  did  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  soul  incline  towards  the  policy  which  Lord 
Salisbury  disavowed  ;  and  after  mildly  remarking,  what  was 
certainly  erroneous,  that  the  charge  of  obstruction  is  not 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Conservatives,  Sir 
Stafford  went  on  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  obstruction  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage,  the  emphasis  of  which  is  most  significant, 
the  passage  in  which  he  claims  the  right  for  the  Conservative 
party  to  detain  the  Liberal  party  in  the  passes  of  Thermopylae, 
while  the  unready  nation  is  girding  up  its  energies  to  meet 
the  invading  army.  The  metaphor  is  a  meaning  one, 
in  several  ways.  It  suggests,  and  was,  we  suppose,  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest,  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  looks  upon 
the  Liberals  not  as  Sparta  looked  upon  Athens,  but  as 
Sparta  looked  upon  the  Persian  host, — that  is,  as  a  foreign 
invader,  bringing  new  and  inferior  habits  and  customs,  as 
well  as  an  arrogant  horde  of  unintelligible  depredators,  to 
the  attack.  It  implies  also,  of  course,  that  the  struggle  with 
the  Liberals  is  to  be  a  mortal  one,  in  which  not  only  victory, 
but  delay,  is  to  be  secured  at  any  cost.  And  it  implies,  lastly, 
that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  sees  a  prospect,  if  he  will  but 
adopt  the  policy  of  “  thorough,”  of  achieving  a  glorious  success, 
— a  Marathon  for  the  Conservatives  against  the  Liberal  invaders. 
Here  are  his  words  : — “  Really,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are — I  am  vfraid  a  great  many  people  find 
them  extremely  uninviting ;  but  if  any  one  were  to  study 
them,  and  to  look  at  the  whole  conduct  of  business  during  the 
Session  which  is  now  proceeding,  he  would  see  that  there 
might  be  some  other  reasons  besides  the  obstructiveness  of  the 
Opposition  for  the  very  slow  progress  of  the  Government.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  ought  altogether  to  confess  that  obstruc¬ 
tion,  under  proper  circumstances,  is  a  very  great  sin.  We  have 
heard  of  examples  of  obstruction  which,  I  think,  have  been  very 
much  honoured  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Leonidas,  and  his 
300  Spartans,  were  uncommonly  obstructive.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  newspapers  circulated  in  the  Persian  camp 
denounced  them  in  the  most  unmeasured  language.  But  if  we 
have  a  position  to  defend,  and  if  we  are  in  a  minority,  we 
know  that,  given  a  little  time  for  the  country  to  recover,  and  for 
the  people  to  understand  what  they  are  about,  we  shall  succeed 
in  defeating  the  machinations  and  the  evil  designs  of  our 
opponents.  I  say  we  ought  to  make  a  stand,  and  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  our  position  by  being  told  that  we  are 
Obstructives.”  That,  we  take  it,  involves  an  absolute  sur¬ 
render  to  the  evil  suggestions  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
his  friends.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  means  that  the  Liberal 
measures  are  to  be  obstructed  till  a  dissolution  is  forced,  on 
the  plea  that  the  country  will  declare  against  the  Liberal 
measures,  so  soon  as  it  is  challenged  to  do  so.  Considering 
that  the  country  declared  in  favour  of  them  three  years 
ago,  though  the  course  of  events  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  Irish  and  Tory  parties  have  prevented  them  from  being 
embodied  in  our  law,  that  comes  exactly  to  this, — that  if, 
after  a  great  election,  the  defeated  party  can  stave  off  the 


policy  accepted  by  the  people  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the  end  of 
that  year  or  two,  the  minority  will  have  secured  their  right 
to  treat  the  majority  as  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the- 
country,  and  to  stop  legislation  by  any  tricks  at  their  disposal,, 
in  order  to  force  a  new  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  on  the 
very  same  points  on  which  the  old  appeal  had  been  made.  As 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  very  well  knows,  there  is  nothing  new, 
nothing  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  as  a  surprise,  which  the 
Liberal  party  is  now  urging  forward.  The  measures  which  we 
want  to  carry  are  the  measures  whose  principle  was  approved 
in  hundreds  of  constituencies  three  years  ago.  The  only 
events  which  have  since  happened  are  either  events  affecting 
our  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  or  affecting  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government.  None  of  these  modify  in  any  way  the  English 
measures  to  which  the  Government  are  pledged  and  to  which, 
after  much  inevitable  delay,  they  are  now  addressing  themselves. 
And  yet  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  treats  those  measures  as  new 
designs  of  evil,  for  which  the  country  is  quite  unprepared,  and' 
of  the  character  of  which  it  ought  to  be  warned  at  any  cost. 

Well,  we  suppose  the  die  is  cast,  and  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  made  up  his  rather  halting  mind  to  go  forward 
with  the  extreme  section  of  his  Party.  But  whether,  in  deter¬ 
mining  on  this  policy,  vaulting  ambition  has  not  overleaped 
itself,  seems  to  us  more  than  doubtful.  An  appeal  to  th$ 
country  on  this  issue  would  be  the  very  appeal  for  which  the 
Liberals  most  wish,  an  appeal  on  Obstruction  itself.  The 
great  effort  made  by  the  Government  in  the  autumn  to 
pass  a  moderate  reform  of  the  Procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  make  that  moderate  reform  do,  has 
already  been  seen  to  have  been  inadequate.  It  was  right, 
perhaps,  to  try  the  moderate  policy  first,  in  order  to  cut 
away  all  ground  of  excuse.  But  the  constituencies  are 
already  more  than  half  aware  that  the  moderate  policy  has 
failed,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  new  departure  in- 
openly  advocating  an  active  policy  of  obstruction  will 
awaken  them  fully  to  the  true  character  of  the  situation. 
There  is  no  question  on  which  we  would  sooner  see  a- 
formal  appeal  made  to  the  country  than  on  that  of  legislative 
obstruction.  If  the  policy  now  announced  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leader  results  in  paralysing  Parliament  for  all  legislative 
purposes,  rather  than  submit  we  had  far  better  adopt  Triennial 
Parliaments  at  once,  and  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  the  Con¬ 
servative,  not  the  Liberal  Party,  which  has  forced  on  the 
country  the  policy  of  a  triennial  dissolution.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  after  three  years  no  legislation,  however  fully  sanctioned  by 
the  country,  is  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Opposition  if  it  sees 
any  chance  of  defeating  the  Government  at  the  next  General 
Election,  and  it  becomes  obvious  at  once  that  an  appeal  to  the 
country  at  the  end  of  three  j^ears  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
all  purposes  of  efficient  legislation.  It  would  be  strange 
enough  if  the  Conservatives,  and  not  the  Liberals,  had  been 
the  prime  agents  in  breaking  down  Septennial  Parliaments,  and 
compelling  the  Democracy  to  renew  its  lease  of  power  every 
three  years. 

In  truth,  however,  it  would  not  be  on  the  durability  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  alone  that  a  General  Election  forced  on  us  by  Conservative 
obstruction  would  turn.  The  question  for  the  country  would 
be  no  less  than  this, — Ought  not  any  Administration  placed 
in  power  by  the  vote  of  the  nation  to  have  full  responsible  dis¬ 
posal  of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  Parliament  ?  Must 
not  the  Administration  have  the  right  to  lay  out  all  the 
Government  days  on  its  own  responsibility,  to  exclude  from 
those  days  the  innumerable  questions  with  which  private 
Members  now  waste  the  time  needed  for  deliberation,  to 
consider  how  many  days’  debate  is  reasonable  for  each  issue 
presented  to  the  House,  and  to  insist  on  taking  a  division  at 
the  end  of  the  time  fixed?  Without  regulations  of  this  peremp¬ 
tory  kind,  the  legislative  power,  even  if  it  were  to  be  renewed 
every  three  years,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  legislative  power  at 
all,  for  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  the  encroachments 
of  private  caprice  and  of  party  malice  are  sweeping  away 
steadily  and  even  rapidly  all  the  old  safeguards  of  legislative 
efficiency.  There  is  nothing  we  would  sooner  desire  to  see 
placed  gravely  before  the  Constituencies  of  Great  Britain  than 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  great  revolution  in  procedure, 
and  a  revolution  of  this  kind,  a  revolution  which  would  not  only 
give  us  the  true  Closure  by  a  majority,  but  the  Closure  by  a 
majority  at  the  instance  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  guardian  and  dispenser  of  parliamentary  time. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has,  we  suppose,  taken  his  resolve,  or 
he  would  never  have  made  his  Thermopylae  speech.  If  he  is 
not  going  to  seize  the  passes'  with  his  three  hundred  or  his 
|  two  hundred  and  forty-four  heroes,  he  is  very  silly  to  have 
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talked  about  it,  for  be  will  only  increase  bis  own  reputation 
for  vacillation.  If  be  is  going  to  seize  tbe  passes,  then  be 
will  force  a  dissolution  on  tbe  very  point  on  wbicb  we  believe 
that  tbe  constituencies  are  best  prepared  to  give  back  a  decisive 
answer,  and  a  decisive  answer  in  the  Liberal  sense.  Apparently 
at  least,  tbe  victory  of  last  week  has  given  Sir  Stafford 
Nortbcote  a  foretaste  of  tbe  delights  wbicb  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  promised  him  if  be  would  but  obstruct  success¬ 
fully,  and  bis  virtue  is  not  equal  to  tbe  strain  put  upon 
it.  Tbe  visions  flashed  before  bis  imagination  by  tbe  witches 
of  tbe  Fourth  Party  are  too  much  for  him.  But  will  they  not 
lead  him,  as  those  other  witches  led  Macbeth,  to  temporary 
triumph  indeed,  but  final  ruin  ?  The  witch  that  bad  “  tbe 
pilot’s  thumb,  wreck’d  as  homeward  be  did  come,”  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  who  promised  Macbeth  bis  throne.  If  Sir 
Stafford  Nortbcote  acts  on  tbe  advice  of  such  weird  sisters, — 
and  be  evidently  inclines  in  that  direction, — let  him  remember 
that  he  is  more  likely  to  win  for  himself,  by  doing  so,  not  tbe 
eternal  glory  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  against  a  foreign  foe,  but 
the  rout  and  disgrace  wbicb  fall  upon  the  usurper  who  will 
not  fight  a  fair  civil  fight,  but  is  led  by  bis  ambition  to  call 
one  section  of  bis  own  people  to  arms  against  tbe  rest. 


THE  TENANTS’  COMPENSATION  BILL. 

S  usual,  now-a-days,  time  was  wasted  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday,  till  the  Premier  was  obliged  to 
threaten  that  tbe  new  Bill  granting  Compensation  to  Tenants 
should  be  brought  forward,  however  late  tbe  hour  might  be. 
This  bad  its  effect ;  but  tbe  hour  was  so  late  (1.5  a  m.)  that  Mr. 
Dodson  was  compelled  to  make  an  inadequate  speech,  or  rather 
a  speech  so  condensed  that  it  is  possible  to  misapprehend  its 
meaning.  We  write,  therefore,  with  all  reserve ;  but  as  we, 
on  a  first  glance,  understand  the  new  measure,  it  is  one  erring, 
if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  moderation.  We  have  never  been  able 
on  tbe  subject  of  tenant-right  to  keep  step  with  tbe  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  We  entirely  understand  tbe  immense  social  gain 
wbicb  might  arise  from  an  extreme  measure,  authorising  a 
tenant,  on  payment  of  compensation  to  tbe  landlord,  to  become 
a  copyholder  beyond  eviction  while  bis  dues  are  paid,  for 
we  see  that  such  a  law  might  create  a  new  agricultural 
middle-class  as  independent  as  tbe  old  freeholders ;  but  we  do 
not  see  either  the  utility  or  tbe  justice  of  leaving  tbe  owner  bis 
full  authority,  yet  refusing  him  tbe  right  of  picking  bis  tenants. 
Free  sale,  in  fact,  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  tbe  whole 
English  system,  wbicb,  if  altered,  should  be  altered  in  a  much 
larger  way.  But  certainly,  if  we  understand  tbe  Government 
Bill,  we  would  go  further  than  it  does.  It  is  moderate 
to  timidity.  The  newest  clause,  for  example,  limiting  the 
right  of  distress  for  rent  to  one  year’s  rent,  will,  we 
fear,  hurt  instead  of  benefiting  tbe  farmer.  Tbe  objec¬ 
tions  to  distress  from  his  point  of  view  are  that  the  landlord’s 
right  limits  bis  credit  with  bis  banker,  who  can  only  recover 
bis  loan  after  tbe  landlord  has  swept  away  everything 
to  satisfy  bis  rent,  and  that  it  tempts  the  owner  to  trust  in¬ 
solvent  applicants  who  offer  high  rent  and  mean  to  cheat 
everybody  but  tbe  landlord.  The  reduction  of  the  right  does 
not  remove,  though  it  lessens,  those  objections.  Tbe  landlord 
will  still  be  first  creditor,  though  only  for  one  year’s  rent,  and 
will  be  almost  compelled,  therefore,  to  refuse  any  credit  beyond 
that  period  for  fear  of  losing  bis  rent.  He  will  be  made 
harder  than  before,  while  tbe  tenant’s  gain  in  credit  will  be 
inappreciable.  The  right  of  distress,  which  is  radically  unjust 
— the  landlord  hiring  out  his  land  just  as  the  banker  hires  out 
his  money,  or  the  engine-maker  his  machines — ought  to  be 
abolished  altogether,  not  whittled  away  till  it  seems  unim¬ 
portant  to  the  landlord,  yet  continues  grievously  to  fetter  the 
tenant. 

The  remainder  of  the  Bill  is  much  more  valuable,  but  the 
provisions  are  unexpectedly  moderate.  The  tenant  can  ask  for 
permanent  improvements,  and  if  the  landlord  consents  can  make 
them,  and  if  he  makes  them  will  recover  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy 
their  full  value,  estimated  according  to  their  value  to  the  in¬ 
coming  tenant.  That  is  simple  justice,  and  an  immense  im¬ 
provement  on  the  existing  law,  under  which  a  tenant  might 
build  a  barn  with  his  landlord’s  consent,  and  then  be  evicted 
next  year  in  favour  of  a  speculator  who  offered  more  rent, 
without  compensation  for  his  barn.  But  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  right  to  compensation  could  not  be  given  up, 
and  in  years  of  competition  for  farms  it  would  be  given  up  by 
agreement.  Mr.  Dodson  said,  in  the  plainest  way  : — “  For 
these  and  other  permanent  improvements,  in  order  to  obtain 
compensation  under  the  Act,  the  consent  of  the  landlord  must 


be  obtained.  The  consent  might  be  given  either  uncondition¬ 
ally  or  upon  such  terms  as  to  compensation  or  otherwise  as 
might  be  agreed  upon  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
In  the  event  of  any  agreement  being  made  between  the  land¬ 
lord  and  the  tenant,  the  compensation  payable  under  it  would 
be  substituted  for  the  compensation  under  the  Act.”  The 
landlord,  therefore,  could,  with  the  tenant’s  consent,  fix  com¬ 
pensation  at  one  farthing, — that  is,  contract  himself  out  of 
the  law  altogether.  The  tenantry  hoped,  we  fancy,  for  a 
clause  allowing  them,  if  the  landlord  proved  unreasonable,  to 
apply  to  a  court  and  obtain  an  order  ;  but  this  is  not  con¬ 
ceded,  except  as  to  drainage,  which  the  tenant,  after  giving 
due  notice  to  the  landlord  and  receiving  a  refusal,  can  do  for 
himself,  and  obtain  full  compensation.  That  is  a  substantial 
advantage,  but  it  is  not  so  much  as  tenants  hoped  for ;  and  we 
do  not  quite  see  why,  if  it  is  fair  to  compel  drainage,  it  is  not 
fair  to  compel  irrigation,  and  allow  for  it  as  an  improvement. 

Temporary  improvements  are  guaranteed  much  more 
thoroughly.  The  landlord  must  pay  their  full  value,  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  amount  of  their  value  to  the  incoming  tenant,  a 
very  good  and  satisfactory  principle  already  adopted  on  all 
well-managed  estates.  But  even  here,  though  the  landlord 
cannot  contract  himself  out  of  his  obligation,  he  can  appa¬ 
rently  whittle  it  away  to  nothing.  Mr.  Dodson  says: — “  The 
tenant  would  be  entitled  to  make  these  improvements  and  to 
claim  compensation  for  them  without  obtaining  the  consent  of 
or  giving  notice  to  the  landlord.  If  there  were  an  agreement 
under  a  new  contract  of  tenancy,  then  the  compensation  under 
the  agreement  would  be  substituted  for  the  compensation  under 
the  Act.”  The  effect  of  that  is  surely  that  present  tenants 
are  safe,  but  that  new  tenants,  if  they  agree  to  accept 
sixpence  an  acre  in  compensation  for  all  temporary  im¬ 
provements,  will  have  no  more  security  than  they  have 
now.  That  system  is  quite  intelligible  and  quite  just, 
and  is  the  system  on  which  all  house  property  is  held ; 
but  we  understand  the  tenants  to  ask  far  more.  Their 
contention  is  that  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  fact  that  land  is  limited  in  quantity,  they  are  not 
quite  free  :  that  it  is  exceptionally  advantageous  to  the  com¬ 
munity  that  they  should  be  free  ;  and  that,  consequently,  they 
should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  submit  to  over-hard  terms. 
Unless  we  misunderstand  Mr.  Dodson,  they  are  not  forbidden 
under  this  Bill,  and  will,  therefore,  not  be  satisfied.  His 
words,  indeed,  are  unmistakable,  and  our  only  doubt  is 
whether,  as  both  parties  are  forbidden  to  contract  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  Act,  a  visibly  inadequate  compensation 
arranged  by  agreement  might  not  be  held  to  be  a  colour¬ 
able  evasion  of  the  law.  We  fear,  however,  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  if  not,  new  tenants  gain  under  the  Bill  valuable 
rights  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  but  are  liable  to  be  asked 
to  agree  to  terms  which,  except  for  drainage  works,  leave 
them  no  more  security  than  before.  The  compulsory  principle 
is  introduced,  but  is  not  applied  in  the  thorough  way  for 
which,  as  we  conceive,  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  been  agitating.  The  Bill,  of  course,  may  be 
strengthened  in  Committee,  but  if  the  Tories  oppose,  so  many 
landlords  will  join  them,  that  change  will  be  nearly  hopeless. 
The  question  will,  therefore,  be  left  open,  and  though  we  are 
not  ourselves  sorry  for  that,  thinking  that  the  best  com¬ 
promise  between  full  proprietorship  and  tenant-right  has  not 
been  found,  we  fear  the  agricultural  tenantry  will  remain  dis¬ 
contented.  They  obtain  much  security  against  their  landlords, 
but  they  asked  also  for  security  against  themselves. 


WHERE  WERE  THE  BISHOPS? 

“  Ij^ PISCOPI  Anglicani  semper  pavidi !”  a  Bishop  was  heard 
Jjj  to  mutter,  as  he  took  up  the  Times  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  found  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  had  opened  his  lips  on  a  subject  on  which,  as  one 
would  have  supposed,  they  were  especially  called  upon  to  guide 
the  opinion  of  the  nation,  the  subject  of  Sunday  recreation. 
In  the  presence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  seemed,  they  dared  not 
approve  of  extending  the  range  of  Sunday  recreations  ;  but  how, 
as  rational  beings,  and  without  taking  refuge  behind  the  rather 
ignominious  shelter  of  the  imaginary  labour  difficulty — which 
is  encountered  and  somehow  surmounted  in  various  cases  of  out¬ 
door,  and  one  of  partially  indoor,  amusement  already — were  they 
sei'iously  to  oppose  it  ?  So  they  neither  approved  nor  opposed 
it,  except  so  far  as  their  votes  were  concerned,  all  of  which 
were  given  for  opposition.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  what  we  ventured  to  say  last  week 
as  to  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  the  Bishops  as  Life- 
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Peers.  We  only  remarked  then  that  tliey  are  almost  useless 
as  Life-Peers,  because  they  will  not  attend  at  all  to  any 
questions  except  those  which  specially  interest  them  either  as 
Conservatives  or  as  Ecclesiastics.  But  here  was  a  question 
which  should  have  interested  some  of  them  as  Conservatives, 
and  all  of  them  as  Ecclesiastics,  and  yet  not  one  opened  his 
lips.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  seriously  at  fault  as  to  the 
reason.  The  reason  is  very  simple,  that  there  are  no  really 
sound  arguments  of  principle  against  the  extension  of  sober 
Sunday  recreations, — recreations  of  a  kind  not  inconsistent 
with  the  more  spiritual  life  to  which  the  various  religious 
services  of  the  day  are  intended  to  lead  the  mind, — and  that 
the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Bishops  see  this  plainly,  but  fear 
to  lose  the  influence  they  exert,  or  suppose  themselves  to  exert, 
over  religious  people  by  saying  plainly  what  they  think. 
Certainly  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  criticism  so 
long  ago  passed  on  English  Bishops  that  they  are  always 
timid.  And  in  this  case  we  sincerely  believe  them  to  have 
been  timid  without  excuse.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  superstitious  character  of  the  old  Puritanical  feeling 
about  Sunday  occupations,  a  feeling  which,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  as  everybody  knows,  is  not  seriously  offended  by  the 
day  being  spent  in  private  drinking,  while  it  is  most 
seriously  offended  by  anything  which  partakes  of  the 
character  of  innocent  cheerfulness  publicly  displayed.  But 
surely  the  time  has  come  for  a  deliberate  attack  on  that  super¬ 
stitious  feeling.  Surely,  if  there  were  any  leading  power  in 
our  spiritual  leaders,  that  conception  of  public  cheerfulness  as 
a  sin  against  the  God  of  the  Sabbath,  is  in  the  last  stages  of 
senile  decay,  and  might  well  have  received  its  death-blow 
from  a  great  master  of  oratory, — such  as  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  for  instance,  whose  name  we  looked  for  eagerly, 
and  missed  with  surprise  from  the  debate, — and  might 
then  be  left  amongst  the  utterly  dead  superstitions  of  the 
past  to  which  it  would  never  again  be  possible  to  return. 
What  opportunity  could  have  been  nobler  for  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  true  day  of  rest,  a  day  in  which  no  mind 
should  be  strained  except  towards  the  Source  of  all  power, 
and  not  over-strained  even  towards  that,  a  day  in  which  there 
should  be  no  other  excitement  of  a  nature  to  unfit  the  spirit  for  the 
high  and  serious  excitement  which  it  needs  so  much,  but  in  which 
that  high  and  serious  excitement  should  be  alternated  with 
every  mild  and  lively  pleasure  which  comes  most  naturally  after 
the  passionate  business  and  competitive  labour  of  the  week? 
It  strikes  us  with  something  like  amazement  that  the  Prelates 
of  the  Church  should  leave  it  to  men  of  the  world  to  plead  for 
something  like  “sweet  reasonableness”  on  this  subject.  It  ought 
not  to  be  men  of  the  world  who  should  best  understand  the 
danger  of  making  the  day  of  religion  a  day  of  unrelieved  gloom, 
— or  who  should  most  clearly  see  that  even  that  necessary 
and  universal  element  in  all  true  religion  which,  beoause  it 
involves  true  contrition,  is  not,  and  cannot,  be  free  from  pain 
that  must  be  steadily  faced,  will  only  be  caricatured  into 
hypochondriac  affectation,  or  positive  hypocrisy,  if  it  is  to  give 
the  whole  colouring  to  one  day  in  seven,  and  to  make  of  the 
contemplation  of  the  highest  life  an  occasion  for  putting  on  the 
air  of  unmanly  dejection.  We  cannot  understand  the  timidity 
which  leaves  it  to  men  of  the  world  to  plead  for  the  genial  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  Sunday.  Surely  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  Bishops 
that  genial  Sundays  have  done  a  great  deal  more  to  win  the  irre¬ 
ligious  to  true  religion  than  sanctimonious  Sundays, — that  it 
is  not  by  pulling  long  faces  that  men  are  ever  best  persuaded 
to  face  the  deadly  weakness  and  insincerities  of  their  own 
hearts,  much  less  to  rise  to  the  Source  of  all  strength  and  all 
sincerity.  We  must  say  frankly  that  the  abstention  of  the 
Bishops  from  such  a  debate  as  that  of  Tuesday  night,  under 
the  dread  of  losing  influence  with  good  but  narrow  people  of 
Evangelical  views,  only  shows  that  spiritual  avocations  do  not 
strengthen  the  spiritual  nerve,  and  that  no  set  of  men  live 
more  in  dread  of  that  gelatinous  compost  called  “  Public 
Opinion  ”  than  the  men  who  should  most  despise  it  because  they 
are  so  often  forced  to  contemplate  how  public  opinion  has  been 
changed  by  one  breath  of  divine  inspiration. 

It  seem3  to  us  all  the  stranger,  and  all  the  less  creditable  to  the 
Bishops,  that  they  showed  this  extreme  fear  of  what  is  called 
the  public  opinion  of  the  religious  world,  that  the  religious 
world  itself,  as  represented  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Cairns,  showed  an  equal  fear  of  the  world  of  common-sense. 
Neither  of  them  ventured  to  base  his  opposition  on  principle; 
both  of  them  took  refugo  uwder  the  rather  ignominious-shelter 
of  those- working-men  who  fear  that  any  further  infringement 
of  the  Sunday  may  result  in.  depriving  the  working-cl-asses  of 
their  day  of  rest.  In-  other  words,  while  the  friends  of  sober 
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recreation  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits  lest  the  religious 
world  should  pronounce  them  unholy,  that  religious  world 
itself  is  just  as  frightened  lest  the  world  of  common-sense 
should  condemn  its  sanctimonious  gloom.  Such  is  that  Public 
Opinion  which  is  held  in  ignominious  reverence, — a  con¬ 
fused  conglomerate  of  timidities,  playing  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  each  other,  and  of  ignoble  timidities  which  not  even 
our  spiritual  leaders  dare  to  unmask,  to  reprove,  or  to  uproot. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  DEFEATS. 

CIAHE  Parliamentary  situation  in  Germany  at  this  moment 
I  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  to  the  speculative  observer 
than  to  the  newsmonger.  Probably  nothing  will  happen  in 
consequence  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  defeats,  for  the  problem  is 
soluble  only  by  time,  and  Germans  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  capacity  for  waiting  till  they  are  ready,  which  is 
sometimes  a  long  while.  Nevertheless,  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  representative  government,  the  position  of  affairs 
is  singularly  striking.  We  have  in  Germany  a  spectacle 
entirely  without  precedent  in  constitutional  history,  namely, 
that  immensely  powerful  instrument,  a  Council  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  contented  to  exert  its  powers  only 
by  way  of  veto.  The  Reichstag  exerts  this  right  con¬ 
tinuously,  courageously,  we  might  say,  even  pitilessly ; 
but  it  stops  short  with  the  exertion,  insists  on  no 
initiative,  and  does  not  demand  the  dismissal  of  the 
Government,  whose  proposals  it  nevertheless  rejects.  The 
abstinence  of  the  Reichstag  from  any  strong  initiative  is,  no 
doubt,  intelligible.  Not  to  mention  the  immense  difficulty 
which  the  Liberal  leaders  would  find,  in  the  present  situation 
of  parties,  in  securing  a  majority  willing  to  commence  large 
reforms,  or  to  enter  in  any  way  upon  a  struggle  with  the  Throne, 
there  is  always  the  sense  that  any  Bill  passed  in  defiance 
of  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  sterile.  As  we  long 
ago  pointed  out,  Prince  Bismarck,  when  he  framed  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  devised  the  strongest  Upper  House  in  Europe,  a 
Federal  Council,  representing  Princes  who  cannot  be  set 
aside  without  revolution,  and  who  have  a  historic  hold  upon 
their  States.  There  is  no  provision  enabling  the  Reichstag  to 
compel  the  Bundesrath  to  agree  with  it,  and  in  the  Bundesrath 
the  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  are  still  sure  of  a  majority. 
The  Reichstag,  however,  though  it  has  voted  away  for  seven 
years  its  power  of  altering  the  Military  Budget,  still  possesses 
much  financial  control, — can,  for  instance,  refuse  any  civil  esti¬ 
mate,  can  reject  any  scheme  involving  new  outlay,  and  can 
refuse  to  grant  any  new  tax.  Moreover,  it  uses  these  powers. 
A  year  or  two  ago  it  refused  to  vote  the  salary  of  an 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  ;  it  has  declined  recently  to 
assent  to  the  Workmen’s  Insurance  Bills,  and  will  decline 
again,  for  the  Committee  has  reported  against  them  ;  and  on 
Tuesday  it  rejected  a  Protectionist  Bill  to  increase  the  timber 
duties.  It  has,  moreover,  thrown  out  every  proposition  for 
an  increased  Tobacco-tax,  it  is  known  to  intend  to  reject  a 
Beer  Bill,  if  presented,  and  although  it  has  not  formally  re¬ 
jected  the  request  for  a  prospective  Budget,  it  has  accepted  a 
resolution  submitted  by  Herr  Richter  hopelessly  at  variance 
with  that  project.  In  fact,  the  Reichstag  not  only  possesses, 
but  exercises,  a  complete  financial  veto,  with  a  steadiness 
and  vigour  which  should,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
lead  to  a  change  of  Government.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
not  lead  to  it.  Prince  Bismarck,  it  is  affirmed,  probably 
with  truth,  is  irritated  by  the  votes  ;  but  he  does  not  intend 
either  to  resign  or  to  dissolve,  but  to  pass  on  as  if  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  had  no  existence.  He  does  not  attend  its  debates,  he 
receives  any  resolution  with  a  cold  rebuke — last  week,  for 
example,  he  answered  one  on  military  affairs  with  a  note  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Reichstag  was  exceeding  its  rights,  which  appears 
to  have  been  true — and  he  goes  on  quietly  governing, 
quarrelling  with  his  colleagues,  and  proposing  his  schemes 
again  and  again.  He  is  apparently  confident  that  the 
Reichstag,  however  resolute  not  to  take  his  advice  or  obey 
his  orders,  will  take  no  action  to  lock  the  machine,  by  refusing 
supplies  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  compel  his  resignation,  and  he 
has  probably  good  reason  for  his  confidence. 

The  majority  in  the  Reichstag,  besides  being  divided  into  five 
groups,  and  singularly  poor  in  leaders  who  could  claim,  or  even 
accept,  office,  has  three  definite  reasons  for  not  entering  upon  a 
struggle  with  the  Throne.  In  the  first  place,  it  might  not  win. 
Nothing  in  the  least  degree  approaching  violent  agitation  could, 
of  course,  be  attempted,  for  it,  would  be  suppressed  at  once  by 
the  Army,  who  have  been  trained  to  regard  the  Emperor  as 
their  legal  head,  and  obedience  to  their  officers  as  their 
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first  duty.  An  order  to  arrest  the  Reichstag  would  be 
obeyed  like  any  other.  The  Reichstag  must  confine  itself 
to  its  strictest  legal  rights,  and  those  rights  are  not  fully 
operative.  The  Emperor  has  not  forgotten  that  for  three 
years — from  1863  to  1866 — he  dispensed  with  a  legal  budget, 
raising  and  expending  the  revenue  without  sanction,  and  that 
Parliament  not  only  forgave,  but  by  formal  statute  absolved 
his  action.  He  would  do  it  again,  on  very  slight  provocation, 
and  all  the  more  readily  because  he  could  proclaim  that  Par¬ 
liament  had  shown  itself  specially  indisposed  to  accept  his 
proposals  for  conferring  additional  security  on  the  poor.  The 
people  could  not  rise  in  the  teeth  of  that  Army,  and  would, 
however  annoyed,  do  as  they  did  before,  quietly  await  the 
issue.  The  Liberals  dread  a  contest  of  that  kind  which  they 
lost  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  which  takes  a  long  time,  and 
which  while  it  lasts  reduces  Parliament  to  a  debating  club.  They 
see,  moreover,  no  reason  for  it.  Germans  are  not  in  a  hurry, 
they  have  not  the  confidence  in  Parliaments  felt  in  England, 
and  they  remember,  what  we  often  forget,  the  vast  age  of  the 
Emperor,  so  far  greater  than  the  average  life  of  man,  and  the 
certainty  that  with  him  a  regime  will  end.  The  German 
Empire  is  not  Russia,  but  the  power  of  the  Sovereigns  who 
first  made  Prussia  and  then  Germany,  who  are  the  objects  of 
devotion  in  the  Armjq  and  who  have  repeatedly  shown  them¬ 
selves  competent  to  govern,  is  still  so  great,  that  a  new  reign 
has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  new  cycle.  New  ideas 
prevail,  new  men  come  to  the  front ;  there  springs  up  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  all  great  affairs.  No  one  under¬ 
stands  the  Crown  Prince,  but,  at  all  events,  there  may  be 
great  changes,  and  to  the  German  mind  it  seems  far  better  to 
wait  and  see  what  they  will  be  like.  This  tendency  to 
quiescence  is  increased  by  an  indisposition  to  harass  the 
Emperor  himself,  who  has  done  such  great  things,  who  is 
personally  so  imposing  a  figure,  the  head  of  an  ancient 
dynasty,  with  the  halo  of  success  still  round  him,  and  who 
bears  unfalteringly  such  a  weight  of  years,  and  latterly,  of 
troubles.  And  finally,  the  Reichstag  is  not  quite  certain  in 
its  inner  mind  what  it  does  want.  Almost  every  man 
in  it  has  been  a  soldier,  all  were  of  mature  age  in 
the  great  war,  and  all  are  painfully  aware  of  military 
dangers,  which  they  may  exaggerate,  but  which  impress 
men  with  the  nerve  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Generals.  A  doubt  whether  they  could  do  without 
the  Chancellor — whether,  if  he  departed,  peace  might  not  de¬ 
part,  too,  whether  a  Parliament  could  direct  a  difficult  foreign 
policy  or  control  an  Army  necessarily  always  vast — weighs  on 
every  German  mind,  and  makes  the  men  who  might  be  leaders 
hesitate  to  push  anything  to  extremes.  This  generation  does 
not  wish  to  endanger  unity  or  risk  invasion,  even  to  secure 
self-government,  and  half  doubts  whether,  in  such  a  camp  as 
Central  Europe  now  is — a  camp  with  a  million  of  men  actually 
in  barracks — representative  bodies  are  strong  enough  to  govern. 
Events  may  prove  that  the  hesitation  was  only  on  the  surface, 
but  for  the  present  it  exists,  and  would  defeat  any  proposal  for 
vigorous  action,  say,  for  example,  an  address  to  the  Crown 
praying  for  a  new  Chancellor.  If,  indeed,  the  Parliament  had 
to  bear,  instead  of  to  wait,  the  course  of  the  majority  might  be 
different,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  Parliamentary  veto  is 
as  strong  as  the  Parliamentary  initiative  is  feeble.  Prince 
Bismarck  himself  once  stated  in  the  House  that,  high 
as  he  held  the  Royal  Prerogative,  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax ;  and  when  a  non-financial 
measure  has  been  defeated  he  fumes  and  thunders,  but 
does  nothing.  The  Parliament  can  prevent  new  action,  and 
that  prevents  despair.  The  whole  situation,  in  fact,  greatly 
resembles  that  of  England  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  when  also  the 
Sovereign  governed,  and  Parliament  remonstrated  or  forbade, 
but  did  not  nominate  or  dismiss  the  Sovereign’s  counsellors. 
The  oddity  is,  and  it  is  one  well  worth  observation,  that  such 
a  situation  should  exist,  when  the  “  Parliament  ”  is  practically 
a  body  of  representatives  freely  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  prevalent  theory,  that  this  system,  with  all  its  faults,  at 
least  evolves  irresistible  force,  requires  reconsideration. 


THE  INDIAN  EXCHEQUER. 

HE  debate  of  Tuesday  night  in  the  Commons  on  Indian 
Expenditure  was  a  very  sound  and  instructive  one, 
though,  as  usual,  very  dull  to  read.  In  every  such 
discussion  the  principal  speakers  are  naturally  anxious 
to  prove  their  statements,  and  produce  a  quantity  of 
figures,  amid  which  the  two  secrets  of  Indian  expenditure 
escape  general  recognition.  The  first  of  these,  though 


patent  to  all  Anglo-Indians,  is  hidden  from  almost  all 

Englishmen.  Alone  among  the  great  States  of  the  world _ 

and  remember,  India  is,  at  lowest,  the  eighth  Power _ the 

Indian  Empire  is  administered  by  men  who  have  no  interest  in 
its  future.  The  greatest  officials,  the  Viceroy,  the  Governors,  the 
Chief  Commissioners,  the  Commanders-in-Chief,  the  Members 
of  all  Councils,  intend  after  five  years  of  office  to  depart  to  a 
distant  land,  where  their  achievements  or  their  blunders  are 
alike  unknown,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  where, 
amidst  the  movement  of  a  more  vivid  and  intellectual  civilisa¬ 
tion,  they  half  forget  the  affairs  of  the  secluded  and  mono¬ 
tonous  peninsula  they  have  helped  to  govern.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part  at  all  events,  laborious,  able,  and  well-principled 
men ;  but  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  think  of  the  future  or  of 
far-reaching  policies  as  statesmen  do  who  will  feel  their  effects 
for  life,  and  know  that  they  will  be  felt  also  by  their  children. 
A  scheme,  for  example,  of  Terminable  Annuities  to  be  opera¬ 
tive  fifty  years  hence  has  and  can  have  no  interest  for 
them.  They  learn,  unconsciously,  to  live  for  the  year,  and 
to  plan  for  the  term  of  office.  If  they  can  but  leave  their 
“  mark,’’  they  are  satisfied,  and  no  “  mark  ”  can  be  left  with¬ 
out  expenditure.  Upon  men  thus  situated  there  falls  a 
pressure  towards  outlay  almost  unexampled  in  Europe,  or 
paralleled  only  by  the  pressure  now  experienced  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  Government  of  France.  The  whole  world  around 
Indian  statesmen  is  asking  them  to  improve  things, — to  build 
more  railways,  to  cut  more  canals,  to  construct  more  roads, 
to  give  more  education,  to  establish  more  Courts,  to  give 
better  and  more  civilised  administration.  The  Services  amid 
which  they  live,  and  which  evolve  almost  the  only  effective 
public  opinion,  ask  not  indeed  for  more  pay,  which  they 
know  they  would  not  get,  but  for  more  help,  which  means 
more  officers,  more  ‘‘leave” — which  means,  again,  more  officers 
— and  more  pension,  which  means  not  only  more  outlay,  but 
more  loss  by  exchange.  The  requests  are  endless,  the  reasons 
often  sound,  the  retarding  criticism  usually  non-existent.  The 
European  journalists  in  India  to  a  man  must  support  “  liber¬ 
ality,”  or  lose  their  audience,  and  the  few  native  journalists 
who  are  influential  either  attend  to  other  matters  or  fight  for 
an  increase  of  allowances,  often  well  deserved,  to  the  huge  Native 
establishments,  the  scale  and  pay  of  which  may  be  imagined 
from  Mr.  Kynaston  Cross’s  statement  that  there  are  151,000 
Policemen  in  India,  maintained  at  an  average  cost  of  £16 
a  head  per  annum.  Naturally,  the  tendency  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  especially  upon  great  public  works  which  glorify  the 
rulers  in  English  eyes,  is  towards  incessant  increase  ;  and,  so 
far  from  wondering,  with  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  that  outlay  has 
increased  by  three  and  a  half  millions  since  1879,  we  only 
wonder  the  addition  has  not  been  three  times  the  amount. 
But  for  a  certain  dread  of  deficits,  it  would  have  been.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  the  present  Administration, 
but  we  venture  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  defensible  pro¬ 
posals  placed  before  the  Government  of  India  in  any  one  year 
would  raise  the  immediate  expenditure  by  ten  millions 
sterling. 

There  is,  we  are  convinced,  but  one  final  remedy  for  this 
tendency.  The  Government  of  India,  reluctant,  as  it  is,  to 
“  cut  down,”  will  do  it  with  a  strong  hand,  rather  than  face 
deficits.  Those  make  too  much  fuss  at  home,  influence  the 
loan  market  too  directly,  and  vex  the  local  statesmen — who, 
remember,  are  at  bottom  men  of  high  public  spirit — too 
keenly  to  be  endured.  If,  therefore,  Parliament  orders 
that  the  charge  for  Debt  shall  always  be  calculated,  as  in 
England,  at  four  millions,  or  even  two  millions,  in  excess 
of  the  fact,  and  that  the  difference  shall  be  expended  in 
buying  up  the  bonds  payable  in  England,  expenditure  will  be 
adjusted  to  that  new  demand.  Nothing  short  of  that  order 
will  have  the  slightest  permanent  effect,  but  that  would  be 
obeyed,  would  keep  down  Debt,  and  would  give  India  in  a  few 
years  a  heavy  Reserve  Fund  against  calamity  or  unexpected 
war.  To  niggle  at  details  is  waste  of  power,  and  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  Local  Governments  till  they  let  all  things  drift. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  broad  principle  of  public  policy  made  so 
legal  and  compulsory  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Indian  Debt 
should  have  a  right  of  suit  if  their  money  were  not  forth¬ 
coming,  and  that  a  Viceroy  would  feel  the  discharge  of  Debt 
to  be  a  law,  and  not  an  administrative  order.  It  was  to  a 
policy  like  this  that  we  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  pointed 
in  the  speech  of  1879,  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  Indian  finance  could  not  be  made 
solid  without  a  reduction  of  four  millions  a  year.  That  is 
substantially  the  exact  truth,  and  we  are  farther  from  realising 
that  dream  than  when  the  great  master  of  finanoe  spoke. 
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The  second  secret  of  Indian  finance  is  the  vastness  of  the  sum 
to  be  provided  at  home.  It  is  supposed  popularly  that  this  sum, 
or  a  huge  cantle  of  it,  is  wasted  in  Home  Establishments,  but 
that  is  a  mere  illusion.  India  pays  for  her  entire  governing 
apparatus  in  England  half  a  farthing  a  head  of  her  people,  a 
sum — it  is  only  £127,000 — less  than  might  fairly  be  assigned  to 
her  Sovereign  for  a  Civil  List,  less  by  four-fifths  than  the  per¬ 
sonal  expenditure  of  the  Great  Mogul.  That  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  the  real  burden  being  elsewhere.  India,  with  the 
third  best  credit  in  the  world,  is  in  the  position  of  a  Spanish- 
American  State.  She  has  to  remit  huge  sums  to  London 
for  her  loans,  State  loans,  railway  loans,  loans  for 
public  works.  She  has  also  to  remit  huge  sums  for  military 
stores,  for  officers’  pay  on  leave,  and  for  pensions, — the 
Civil  dead-weight  alone  exceeding  two  millions  a  year — 
and  has  in  all  to  send  home  eighteen  millions  a  year,  a  sum 
equal  to  half  her  net  revenue,  and  one  increasing,  in  spite  of 
desperate  efforts,  year  by  year.  Much  of  the  money  is  interest 
on  capital  profitably  invested.  Much  is  paid  because  it  is 
fancied  that  loans  can  most  easily  be  raised  here.  Much 
could  not  be  touched  without  breach  of  faith.  Still, 
the  burden  is  the  one  which  presses  on  and  disorders 
the  Indian  Exchequer,  and  should  be  studied  seriously 
and  by  financiers  of  the  first  rank,  with  a  resolution  to 
sweep  part  of  it  away.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commission,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  if  a  Royal 
Commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr. 
Baring,  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  “  Indian 
Remittances,”  the  present  condition  of  affairs  would  be 
allowed  to  continue.  It  must  be  possible  to  pay  Indian 
charges  in  India,  as  Austria,  for  example,  pays  all  demands 
in  Austria.  We  will  not  venture  to  suggest,  but  we  believe 
that  some  changes  are  ultimately  possible  which  would  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  We  see  no  reason  why,  in  future, 
Railway  dividends  should  be  remitted  by  the  State,  instead  of 
by  the  Companies.  All  pensions  should  be  paid  in  India,  and 
not  here,  to  a  Pension  Trustee,  who  should  remit,  like  any 
other  banker  to  private  clients,  without  Government  in¬ 
tervention.  All  future  pensions  should  be  abolished  for  every 
grade  and  class,  and  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  from  salaries 
— on  the  Civil-Service  system — be  paid  to  the  same  Trustee, 
a  home  annuity  equal  to  the  sum  saved  being  purchased  for 
the  officer  on  his  resignation.  All  loans  should  be  raised  in 
India,  and  the  subscribers  left  to  themselves,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  to  get  their  interest  home.  And,  finally,  a  huge 
slice  of  the  sums  to  be  remitted  should  be  sent  in  produce, 
such  as  wheat  and  tobacco  for  the  French  Government,  the 
largest  buyer  in  the  world,  not  to  make  a  profit,  but  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  losses  by  exchange.  Any  one  of  these  ideas  may 
be  proved  by  experts  to  be  unsound,  but  that  the  burden 
can  be  reduced  by  wiser  men  than  ourselves  to  endurable 
limits  we  are  convinced.  Whether  the  attempt  will 
be  made  is  a  different  matter,  but  the  experience  of  thirty 
years  has  not  made  us  sanguine.  While  the  Indian  Exchequer, 
though  groaning  and  fretting,  can  still  pay  its  way  as  punctu¬ 
ally  as  the  British,  the  statesmen  shrink  from  incurring  the 
odium  which  a  radical  reform  would  involve  ;  and  in  petty  re¬ 
forms  there  is  no  hope,  because  the  necessity  for  making  them  is 
not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  permanent  tendencies  of  the 
Government  of  India,  both  in  Simla  and  in  Downing  Street. 
In  both  places,  the  permanent  passion  is  to  introduce  European 
completeness  into  the  administration  of  a  State  which  has 
Asiatic  distances,  Asiatic  poverty,  and  Asiatic  revenue.  To 
govern  India  as  many  among  us  wish  to  govern  her  would  take 
a  European  average  of  revenue,  say^62  a  head,  or  ,£500,000,000 
a  year.  Deducting  the  dead-weight,  we  have  less  than  a  tenth 
of  that  to  spend,  and  no  more  is  obtainable. 


CROWN  PROPERTY. 

R.  JESSE  COLLINGS  came  in  for  some  hard  words 
on  Tuesday.  He  is  a  Radical  of  Radicals,  and  in  that 
character  he  has  been  a  chief  denouncer  of  Obstruction,  and 
foremost  among  those  who  have  urged  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  very  short  way  with  it.  Yet,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Col- 
lings  availed  himself  of  a  right  which,  though  it  has  only 
been  a  little  time  in  existence,  has  already  become  famous  as 
a  means  of  taking  up  time.  He  asked  leave,  wffien  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  exhausted,  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
“  on  a  matter  of  definite  public  importance,”  and  more  than 
forty  Members  rose  in  their  places  to  signify  their  wish  that  leave 
should  be  given.  The  spectacle  wa3  too  much  for  Colonel  Alex¬ 
ander’s  patience.  He  waited  until  the  grievances  of  a  “  wretched 


watering-place  in  Lancashire  ”  had  been  discussed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  the  fire  kindled,  and  at  the  last  he  spake 
with  his  tongue.  The  majority  of  Members,  he  said,  had 
come  down  to  listen  to  matters  of  real  importance,  and  they 
could  not  stomach  Mr.  Collings’s  audacity  in  inflicting  on 
them  the  particulars  of  a  purely  local  question  like  the  South- 
port  foreshore.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Collings  was  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  the  other  day  pressed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  keeping  Parliament  sitting  until  all  the 
measures  mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  had  been  passed 
made  his  conduct  worse,  since  it  showed  that  he  cared 
as  little  about  his  own  consistency  as  about  the  public 
time.  As  far  as  consistency  goes,  Mr.  Collings’s  conscience 
is  probably  untroubled.  A  man  may  think  it  inexpedient 
that  a  particular  practice  should  be  allowed,  and  yet  be  quite 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  it,  so  long  as  it  is  allowed.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  determined  that  whenever  forty 
Members  wish  that  a  certain  motion  shall  be  made,  leave  shall 
be  given  to  make  it.  Those  who  question  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  permission  are  not  bound  to  forego  the  use  of  it, 
since,  if  they  did,  the  only  result  would  be  that  the 
points  which  they  hold  to  be  specially  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  Ministers  would  be  the  points  least  pressed 
on  them.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  question  raised  had  only 
local  interest,  any  reason  why  the  time  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  not  be  given  to  it.  It  might  be  a  reason  for 
setting  up  some  other  kind  of  tribunal  to  deal  with  local  ques¬ 
tions,  but  so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  continues  to  be 
charged  with  them,  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  from 
time  to  time  be  brought  before  it.  Until  County  Courts  were 
established,  the  Superior  Courts  had  sometimes  to  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  recovery  of  very  small  debts.  Mr.  Collings 
had  a  perfect  right  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  grievances  of  a  “  wretched  water¬ 
ing-place  in  Lancashire,”  pi'ovided  that  the  grievance  when 
produced  turned  out  to  call  for  redress. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Collings  was  materially  as  well 
as  formally  justified  in  what  he  did, — that  he  not  only  used  a 
discretion  which  no  one  is  entitled  to  challenge,  but  that  the 
use  he  made  of  it  was  in  itself  a  wise  one.  The  question 
raised  by  his  motion  was  not  merely  a  local  question  of  im¬ 
portance,  but  was  nothing  less  than  the  method  and  end 
of  the  administration  of  Crown  Property.  The  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  has  lately  disposed  of  the  Foreshore  of  the  town  of 
Southport  to  a  private  purchaser.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Duchy  has  a  perfectly  legal  right  to  sell  what  it  sold,  or  that  on 
the  principle  on  which  Crown  property  has  customarily  been 
managed,  it  was  a  very  proper  bargain  to  conclude.  It  is 
precisely  such  a  sale  as  a  careful  trustee  might  have  made 
on  behalf  of  a  minor.  The  land  disposed  of  was  of  no  value 
to  the  Crown,  and  brought  in  nothing.  It  was  of  value  to  the 
landowners  who  bought  it,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  hand¬ 
somely  for  it.  The  trustee  thought  only  of  the  balance-sheet 
of  his  ward's  estate,  and  sold  the  foreshore.  Mr.  Collings, 
however,  contends  that  there  was  another  ward  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  in  thinking  of  the  abstract  entity,  the  Crown, 
the  Duchy  forgot  that  very  concrete  entity,  the  people  of 
Southport.  He  does  not  say  that  the  Crown  ought  to  have 
made  them  a  present  of  the  foreshore,  all  he  insists  on  is  that 
their  right  of  pre-emption  should  have  been  recognised.  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  Corporation  of  Southport  were  seemingly 
willing  to  give  the  Government  anything  they  asked.  As  long  ago 
as  October,  1880,  the  Corporation  had  proposed  to  buy  the  fore¬ 
shore,  and  the  Duchy  had  sent  a  surveyor  to  value  it.  When 
this  had  been  done,  it  appeared  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
the  foreshore  was  not  undisputed,  and  that  if  the  Corporation 
bought  it,  they  might  turn  out  to  have  bought  a  lawsuit  with 
it.  Even  with  this  prospect,  the  Corporation,  as  it  now 
appears,  wished  to  go  on  dealing ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  did  go  on.  But  they  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  the 
possible  defeat  in  title  ought  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  price, 
and  down  to  February  21st,  1882,  negotiations,  chiefly  verbal, 
went  on  between  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Solicitor  to  the  Corpora- 
ti 7 1.  On  that  day  a  letter  was  written,  to  which  the  Corporation 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Duchy  attach  different  meanings. 
The  Corporation  hold  that  it  was  merely  a  link  in  a  long  cor¬ 
respondence,  of  no  more  importance  than  any  other  link ;  the 
authorities  of  the  Duchy  hold  that  it  amounted  to  a  notice 
that  the  Corporation  no  longer  wished  to  buy  the  foreshore. 
In  this  belief,  the  Chancellor  listened  favourably  to  an  applica¬ 
tion  from  the  two  riparian  owners  who  contested  the  Crown’s 
right  to  the  foreshore  to  extinguish  their  claims,  and  bar 
future  litigation  by  a  sale  of  the  foreshore  to  them.  On  the 
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9th  of  last  month,  the  Corporation  heard  accidentally  that 
this  sale  had  actually  been  made.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
been  vainly  seeking  to  set  it  aside  ;  and,  failing  in  this,  they 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings. 

It  is  admitted  that  neither  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  nor 
his  subordinates  have  meant  to  deal  unfairly  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Southport.  They  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  Corporation  were  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price  asked  for 
the  foreshore,  and  they  thereupon  did  what  was  best  for  the 
Duchy,  and  sold  it  to  those  who  would  give  it.  It  is  a 
dilemma  in  which  the  Government  are  constantly  placed 
when  selling  Crown  property,  and  hitherto  they  have  usualty, 
if  not  always,  dealt  with  it  in  the  same  way.  The  question 
they  ask  themselves  is, — What  will  bring  in  most  money  to 
the  Crown,  and  as  “  the  Crown  ”  is  now  only  another  word 
for  “  the  nation,”  they  think  that  they  are  only  doing  their  duty 
in  looking  at  every  proposal  exclusively  from  this  point.  Until 
recently,  nobody  doubted  that  they  were  right  in  thinking  so. 
The  nation,  through  the  Crown,  holds  certain  lands,  and  the 
method  of  management  which  makes  these  lands  most  profit¬ 
able  was  assumed  to  be  the  proper  method.  But  of  late  years 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  local  needs  and  national  in¬ 
terests,  and  it  has  been  realised  that  a  transaction  which  puts 
a  few  thousand  pounds  into  the  Exchequer  at  the  cost  of  an 
irreparable  injury  to  a  populous  neighbourhood  or  to  a  whole 
class  of  persons  may,  after  all,  be  a  bad  bargain  for  the  public. 
This  was  Mr.  Collings’s  argument  on  Tuesday.  Here,  he  said, 
is  a  town  of  45,000  people,  which  in  twenty  years  has  doubled 
its  numbers  twice  over,  and  may,  perhaps,  repeat  the  process 
during  the  next  twenty.  Between  these  45,000  people  and 
the  sea  is  a  foreshore,  which  by  the  act  of  the  Crown  has  now 
become  the  property  of  two  landowners,  without  whose  consent 
the  inhabitants  cannot  even  walk  upon  the  beach  in  front  of 
their  houses.  Perhaps  the  next  act  of  these  landowners  will 
be  to  sell  the  beach  to  a  railway  company,  and  so  spoil  alto¬ 
gether  the  sea-front  of  the  town.  Is  this  a  proper  use  to  wrhich 
to  turn  Crown  property  ?  May  the  Government  consult  the 
infinitesimal  interest  of  the  nation  in  having  a  few  thousand 
pounds  added  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  surplus 
next  year,  and  so  deprive  Southport  of  that  access  to  the  sea 
which  constitutes  the  solitary  charm  of  a  Lancashire  watering- 
place  ? 

As  a  matter  of  what  ought  to  be,  rather  than  of  what  is,  Mr. 
Collings’s  contention  is  perfectly  sound,  and  he  ought  to  have 
gone  a  great  deal  further.  Even  Southport  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  purchase  the  foreshore.  The  Crown  should 
have  held  it  for  ever,  allowing  the  Corporation  the  usufruct, 
but  retaining  the  right  to  prevent  them  from  selling  or  doing 
any  injury  to  the  general  interest.  Even  if  we  grant  all 
that  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  for — that  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Duchy  had  only  done  what  it  has  till  now  been  supposed 
that  they  are  bound  to  do,  and  that  the  negotiation  with  the 
riparian  landowners  has  gone  too  far  to  be  rescinded — it  does 
not  follow  that  the  system  hitherto  pursued  is  a  good  one. 
The  nation  would  benefit,  so  far  as  money  goes,  if  the  Crown 
were  to  let  the  whole  of  the  Regent’s  Park  on  building  leases ; 
and  the  New  Forest,  if  divided  among  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
prietors,  might  bring  in  a  larger  profit  than  now,  when  it  is 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  But  in  the  first  case  Lon¬ 
doners,  and  in  the  second  every  Englishman  who  is  ever 
able  to  get  a  holiday,  however  short,  iu  the  finest  tract  of 
forest  land  in  the  country,  would  lose  far  more  than  the  nation 
would  gain  ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Southport  and  their  foreshore.  For  the 
future,  either  some  new  instructions  ought  to  be  given  by  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  Managers  of  Crown  Property  ;  or  notice  of  each 
separate  sale  ought  to  be  given  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  SPRING. 

A  SUDDEN  and  delightful  change  came  over  the  country 
at  the  end  of  April,  when  a  late  spell  of  winter  gave 
way  to  refreshing  showers  and  a  more  genial  temperature. 
Fields,  pastures,  orchards,  and  gardens  burst  into  full,  verdant 
life,  as  if  by  magic.  Everything  was  backward,  kept  in 
durance  by  the  cold  hand  of  frost  and  the  terror  of  the 
biting  blast,  but  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  forth 
its  reserve  of  force,  to  exercise  its  accumulated  vitality.  The 
opportunity  came,  and  vegetation  literally  rushed  into  growth 
with  a  suddenness  rare  in  our  slowly-maturing  climate.  When 
such  quick  bursts  of  vegetable  life  occur  early  in  the  season, 
they  are  sources  of  anxiety  to  the  experienced  observer,  and 
rarely  fail  to  be  followed  by  disastrous  results  ;  but  at  the  end 


of  April  u  more  haste  ”  does  not  necessarily  imply  u  less 
speed,’  for  the  time  has  then  come  when  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  lost  time  to  be  too  quickly  made  up.  A  check  such 
as  we  had  during  last  week  is  very  likely  to  follow,  but 
not  to  do  serious  injury.  Sharp  frosts  in  May  un¬ 
fortunately  are  not  uncommon ;  but  they  are  not  often 
numerous.  From  observations  taken  during  the  years  up  to 
the  end  of  1881,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  appears 
that  the  average  number  of  frosts  in  the  air  was  two  ;  in  1877 
there  were  five,  and  in  1872,  1875,  and  1878,  none  at  all. 
The  average  number  of  frosts  on  the  ground  was  eight ;  in 
1874  there  were  fourteen,  and  in  1878  only  one.  But  these 
frosts  were  not  all  sufficiently  severe  to  be  very  dangerous  to 
vegetation,  the  average  number  of  injurious  ground-frosts 
being  only  four.  Moreover,  when  field  crops  are  as  backward  as 
they  are  this  year,  serious  damage  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
garden  and  orchard,  rather  than  on  the  farm.  There  will  be 
scarcely  any  wheat  and  no  barley  or  oats  sufficiently  advanced 
during  the  present  month  to  be  in  danger  of  anything  beyond 
the  cutting  off  of  the  blade,  which  is  undesirable,  but  not  irre¬ 
coverable,  as  the  seed-heads  will  not  have  emerged  from  their 
protective  sheathing,  and  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  pro¬ 
verbial  May  wheat-ear.  Winter  beans,  now  coming  into  blossom, 
would  suffer  from  a  sharp  frost,  potatoes  would  be  injured  more 
or  less,  and  early-feeding  crops  would  be  diminished  in  bulk  ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  lateness  of  the  farmer’s  produce  will 
prove  a  great  safeguard  against  the  climatic  vicissitudes  of 
fickle  May.  There  were  two  or  three  night  frosts  last  week, 
which  did  a  little  damage  to  wall-fruit  not  protected,  and  to 
cherries  and  other  orchard  fruit  in  the  South  of  England,  where 
an  unusual  abundance  of  blossom  had  appeared.  The  bitter 
east  and  north-east  winds  that  blew  so  persistently  were  also 
unpropitious  to  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden  produce.  This 
unseasonable  weather,  however,  has  had  little  effect  on  the 
farmer’s  crops,  beyond  checking  the  progress  which  had  so 
beneficially  commenced  a  week  previously  ;  and  in  orchards  and 
gardens  the  damage  appears  to  be  comparatively  small.  The 
present  week  set  in  with  more  sunshine  and  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  although,  as  the  wind  was  still  in  a  cold  quarter,  the 
change  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  hardy  field 
crops,  however,  quickly  showed  signs  of  recovering  from  the 
check  they  had  suffered,  and  to-day  there  is  reason  for  con¬ 
gratulating  farmers  and  the  public  generally  upon  the  prospect 
of  a  good  harvest. 

In  such  a  climate  as  ours,  crops  are  never  safe  till  they  are 
under  cover,  and  in  speaking  of  the  promise  of  Spring,  we  must 
always  be  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  the  brightest  of  hopes 
being  doomed  to  disappointment.  Yet  when  we  contrast  the 
Agricultural  outlook  at  the  present  time  with  appearances  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  we  were  pre¬ 
cluded  from  the  expression  of  a  natural  feeling  of  congratulation. 
In  January,  comparatively  little  wheat  had  been  sown,  and  less 
was  up  sufficiently  thick  in  plant  to  show  any  promise  of  a 
fair  yield.  Ploughing  was  greatly  in  arrear,  there  had  been 
no  frost  to  pulverise  the  land,  and  the  prospect  of  a  good 
seed-bed  for  spring  corn  was  anything  but  hopeful.  Suspense 
on  this  score  was  prolonged  through  February,  a  month  of  rain 
and  floods,  so  that  the  hope  of  sowing  spring  wheat  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  autumn-sown  varieties  seemed  to 
have  passed  away.  The  wintry  weather  of  March  still  further 
delayed  farming  operations,  but  the  sharp  frosts  did  work  that 
millions  of  harrowings  could  not  have  performed  so  effec¬ 
tually  ;  and  by  working  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  had 
thawed  the  ground,  a  considerable  quantity  of  spring  wheat  was 
sown,  as  well  as  some  barley  and  oats.  April  was  perfect,  from  a 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  work,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  sowing  was  proceeded  with  had  never  been 
exceeded  in  the  history  of  British  husbandry.  The  land  liter¬ 
ally  “  worked  like  a  garden,”  and  spring  crops  were  put  in  with 
a  minimum  of  labour,  and  under  the  most  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions.  Just  when  farmers  in  all  but  the  late  districts  of  the 
country  had  finished  sowing,  excepting  on  turnip  land,  always 
necessarily  left  over,  the  gentle  rain  and  genial  temperature 
which  came  with  the  closing  days  of  April  formed  a  climax  to 
the  advantages  already  described.  Winter  wheat,  which  had 
been  making  good  root-growth  and  tillering  nicely  above 
ground,  quickly  showed  a  strong  vitality,  and  is  now  generally 
thick  enough  for  a  fair  crop,  though  there  are  many  fields  in 
which  the  plant  is  still  gappy  ;  while  spring  corn  of  all  sorts 
is  almost  universally  abundant  and  vigorous  in  plant.  Man¬ 
golds  have  been  for  the  most  part  sown  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  and  the  weather  has  been  excellent  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  land  for  turnips. 
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Walking  over  the  fields  to-day,  the  skilled  observer  sees 
much  to  assure  him,  and  very  little  to  cause  apprehension. 
He  notices  that  wheat  is  dark  in  colour,  and  hugs  the  ground ; 
that  the  early  barley  has  that  curly  formation  of  the  blade 
which  denotes  an  almost  frisky  vigour ;  that  winter  beans  are 
very  strong  and  healthy  ;  and  that  spring  beans  and  peas  are 
thick  in  plant.  That  everything  is  backward  is  no  matter  for 
regret,  on  the  whole.  Peas  and  oats  have  both  been  tried  by 
the  drought  and  east  wind  of  April,  but  have  grown  fairly  since 
the  rain  came  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  vetches,  clovers, 
and  pastures.  That  feed  is  late  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  agricultural  outlook,  so  that,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  farmers  whose  holdings  are  pastoral  or  chiefly  so 
have  the  worst  of  it,  just  now.  But  although  the  owners  of 
live-stock  must  be  seriously  short  of  keep  for  their  herds  and 
flocks  for  a  few  weeks,  genial  and  showeiy  weather  would 
speedily  bring  them  abundance,  especially  where  they  have  a 
few  fields  of  clover,  which  is  almost  universally  very  thick  and 
healthy  this  season.  They  have  lately  had  much  loss  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  put  up  with  on  account  of  the  existence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease ;  but, fortunately, this  very  troublesome  complaint 
is  rapidly  subsiding,  and  the  veto  against  lamb  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  they  have  relief  from  fears  that  recently  oppressed 
them.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  mention  that  the  lambing 
season,  which  started  unfavourably  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  closed  under  much  happier  auspices,  the  general 
result  being  a  crop  of  lambs  but  little,  if  at  all,  under  average, 
taking  the  country,  as  a  whole,  into  consideration.  A  review 
of  agricultural  prospects  all  round,  then,  at  least  with  respect 
to  England,  shows  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  for  trusting  that 
the  long  lane  of  agricultural  adversity  is  taking  a  turn  for  the 
better  at  last. 

In  the  orchard  and  garden,  the  lateness  of  the  season  is  only 
in  some  respects  a  subject  for  congratulation.  Growers  of 
early  vegetables  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  where  they 
are  not  fruit-growers  also  their  losses  can  scarcely  be  made 
up  to  them  this  season.  Flowers  and  shrubs,  too,  have 
suffered  from  the  spells  of  wintry  weather.  But  if  everything 
had  not  been  kept  back  by  cold  weather  in  the  early  spring, 
the  recent  frosts  would  have  been  disastrous.  At  present 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  damage  done  to  cherries 
and  wall-fruit — almost  invariably  sufferers  more  or  less  from 
frost — and  it  has  already  been  intimated  that  other  fruits  may 
have  received  some  injury  in  early  districts  ;  but  apples,  pears, 
and  bush  fruits  have  probably  escaped  serious  damage.  It  is  a 
treat  to  walk  through  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  Kent,  and 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  apple-blossom  now  covering  the  trees 
in  unusual  abundance.  It  is  premature,  however,  to  speak  of 
fruit  prospects,  as  a  single  sharp  frost  may  destroy  the  fairest 
of  promises.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  to-day,  in  the 
orchard,  as  on  the  farm,  the  promise  of  Spring  is  golden. 


MUSIC  AS  OCCUPATION. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  on  Monday  opened  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  audience, 
and  to  indicate  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  three  persons  eminent 
in  the  musical  world — Professor  Macfarren,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan, 
and  Dr.  G.  Grove — were  announced  in  his  speech  as  having 
received  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  That  distinction  will  not, 
perhaps,  do  them  much  good  just  now,  when  every  third  man 
about  is  becoming  Sir  Somebody  Something ;  but  the  honour  is  in 
accordance  with  English  ways,  and  is  unobjectionable,  as  was  also 
the  Baronetcy  bestowed  a  little  earlier  upon  Mr.  C.  Freake,  the 
builder,  for  presenting  the  needful  buildings  for  a  College, 
nominally  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  really  to  the  nation. 
The  cultivation  of  Music  is  evidently  to  be  made  fashionable, 
and  we  have  not  a  word  to  say,  except  that  we  wish  the  work 
could  be  done  with  a  little  less  of  sentimental  exaggeration  in 
the  talk  about  it.  Music  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  an 
enjoyable  thing,  as  also  are  poetry,  and  oratory,  and  his¬ 
trionic  power ;  but  it  is  not  the  unqualified  and  celestial 
good  which  its  advocates  assert  it  to  be.  Owing,  we  imagine, 
to  the  Western  fancy  that  making  music  is  an  inevitable 
occupation  in  Heaven — think  how  bored  poor  Dr.  Johnson 
must  be,  if  that  is  true  ! — those  who  enjoy  music  always  claim  for 
it  a  sort  of  special  sanctity  and  holiness,  a  sort  of  grace  in  itself 
and  by  itself ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  actually  em¬ 
bodied  that  idea  in  his  opening  prayer,  and  prayed,  “  God,  the 
only  author  of  order  and  beauty,'"’  to  “  perfect  science  and  skill 
in  his  pure  gift  of  Music.”  Why  is  music  so  “pure”  a  gift  ? 
All  other  gifts  of  God  are  so  given  that  their  use  or  misuse  de¬ 


pends  on  human  free-will,  and  why  is  music  purer  than  poetry 
or  oratory  ?  Does  Dr.  Benson,  perchance,  believe  that  there  are 
two  Musics,  and  that  Offenbach  got  his  gift  from  the  Devil ;  or 
does  he  forget  that  if  there  is  one  music  of  St.  Cecilia,  there  is 
another  of  Therese  ?  Music  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  any  more 
than  poetry  or  eloquence,  but  is  a  method  of  expression  which 
to  many  organisations  is  capable  of  conveying  higher,  more 
delicate,  and,  above  all,  more  exact  meanings  than  any  other. 
But  it  can  convey  any  meaning,  and  does  very  often  convey  a 
sensual  one.  If  all  that  is  said  of  its  purifying  and  elevating 
influence  were  true,  we  should  not  find  that  great  musicians, 
composers  occasionally,  and  instrumentalists  very  often,  were 
men  of  most  irregular  lives,  or  that  musical  amateurs  were  not 
infrequently  among  the  worst  of  mankind.  Nero  was  not 
exactly  purified  or  elevated  by  his  devotion  to  music,  nor 
have  the  patrons  of  the  art  among  the  little  Princes  of 
Germany  been  nobler  than  those  who,  from  some  defect 
of  organisation,  probably  connected  with  the  structure  of  the 
tympanum,  had  no  sympathy  for  sweet  sounds.  Charles  II. 
was  not  exactly  the  superior  of  William  III.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  Neapolitan,  who  is  so  often  born  fanatico,  is  higher 
in  character  than  the  dull  Saxon,  so  often  sensible  only  to  the 
rhythm  of  music ;  nor  are  the  races  among  which  musical  capacity 
is  indigenous  so  much  purer  than  those  among  whom  it  must  be 
cultivated  with  assiduity,  not  to  say  coddled.  Mr.  Disraeli 
always  said,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the  gift  of  music  had  been 
bestowed  in  largest  measure  upon  the  Children  of  Israel ;  but 
great  as  their  services  both  to  religion  and  to  thought  have 
been,  they  are  not,  as  a  race,  the  least  earthy  of  mankind. 

To  give  to  an  iuartieulate  and  sad  race  like  Englishmen,  who 
have  almost  ceased  to  feel  joy,  and  are  dropping  the  word 
“  gladness  ”  out  of  the  language,  a  new  means  of  expression  and 
of  enjoyment,  is,  however,  excellent  work,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  is  only  hidden  by  conventional  exaggeration.  Music  is 
capable  of  misuse,  as  poetry  is  ;  but  the  gain  from  the  study  of 
music  is  great,  and  more  especially  the  gain  to  the  overworked 
sections  of  the  people.  The  power  of  acquiring  musical  skill 
seems  independent  of  situation  in  life,  and  even  of  mental  capa¬ 
city,  for  though  great  composers  have  been  usually  as  intellectu¬ 
ally  gifted  as  poets,  that  has  not  always  been  the  case  with  great 
singers  or  instrumentalists ;  while  the  faculty  of  musical  appre¬ 
hension  is,  apparently,  the  most  culturable  of  all,  more  cultur- 
able  thau  the  power  of  criticism,  and  the  man  who  succeeds 
even  a  little  in  the  study  gains  much  of  happiness.  He 
has  not  only  obtained  something  of  the  creative  faculty, 
like  a  poet  or  a  painter,  but  he  has  found  one  of  the  best  of 
earthly  weapons  against  trouble,  a  secondary  occupation  which 
interests  and  absorbs  like  work,  yet  is  not  work.  Englishmen, 
possibly  because  of  the  strenuousness  with  which  they  labour, 
and  the  respect,  perhaps  the  undue  respect,  with  which  they  re¬ 
gard  toil — at  least,  we  do  not  find  that  the  admirable  industry  of 
the  Chinaman  makes  him  a  specially  lofty  being — are  singularly 
deficient  in  secondary  occupations.  They  take  them  if  they  come, 
but  they  do  not  seek  them  as  distinct  helps  in  the  art  of  living.  A 
few  draw,  a  few  paint,  a  few  gi'ow  flowers,  a  few  betake  them¬ 
selves  earnestly  to  science.  So  few  are  they  among  the  working- 
classes  that  those  who  do  it  are  pointed  out  as  remarkable,  and  in 
the  middle-class  the  proportion  is  not  much  higher.  The  man  in 
commerce  or  in  a  profession  who  can  do  something  else,  do  it 
heartily  and  not  perfunctorily,  is  far  happier  than  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  so  much  so  as  to  be  an  object  of  avowed  envy  among  his 
acquaintance ;  yet  the  number  of  those  who  can  do  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  very  few,  and  the  complaint  of  tedious  evenings  is 
one  with  which  thousands  synqoathise.  Englishmen  do  not  go 
out  so  readily  as  Continentals,  they  do  not,  except  in  rare  cases, 
enjoy  conversation  so  much — in  this  respect  workmen  are  far 
better  off  than  their  social  superiors — and  they  are  consciously 
dull ;  yet  unless  drawn  by  some  pronounced  and,  in  its  way,  irre¬ 
sistible  taste,  they  rarely  strive  to  give  themselves  a  secondary 
occupation.  If  they  can  read,  they  are  safe,  imperfect  as  the 
English  system  of  distributing  books  is,  but  the  literary  class 
would  be  astonished  if  they  knew  to  how  few  reading  is  at  once 
a  secondary  occupation  and  a  recreation.  The  majority  feel 
time  a  burden,  with  no  true  relief  but  sleep,  a  state  of  affairs 
all  the  more  noteworthy  because  this  majority  not  only  works, 
but  enjoys  work.  Any  secondary  occupation  which  could  in¬ 
terest  them  would  add  directly  to  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  to 
those  who  can  appreciate  it,  or  are  even  without  the  dislike  of 
it  which  in  many  natures  is  almost  unintelligibly  strong,  there 
is  no  such  occupation  quite  equal  to  music.  It  is  a  sensuous 
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pleasure,  a  spiritual  pleasure,  and  a  thoughtful  pleasure,  all  in 
one,  and  unlike  so  many  other  occupations,  makes  no  continuous 
demand  upon  time.  To  attain  excellence,  it  is  true,  even  ■with 
the  flute — that  melancholy  instrument  of  so  many  Britons, 
who  will  not  see  that  it  is  of  all  others  the  one  in  which 
imperfection  is  most  trying — continuous  devotion  is  indispens¬ 
able  ;  but  far  less  than  excellence  can  on  many  instruments  give 
pleasure,  and  to  the  comprehension  of  music  devoted  study  is 
not  indispensable.  The  power  is  one  of  the  few  which 
does  not  decline  with  each  intermission.  There  is  no 
occupation  which  can  be  so  taken  up  at  intervals,  none 
so  cheap,  none  in  which  intermittent  absorption  can  be 
so  readily  attained.  A  man  may  be  genuinely  devoted 
to  music,  yet  neglect  no  duty  of  life,  and  provided  he  does 
not  torture  unwilling  ears,  need  not  be  selfish,  not  even 
so  much  so  as  the  devouring  reader,  whose  occupation,  though 
the  modern  world  has  conspired  to  praise  it,  is  consistent  with  a 
most  selfish  self -absorption.  The  gain  from  such  an  occupation 
is  endless,  and  the  taste  for  it  may  be  diffused  to  an  almost  in¬ 
explicable  degree.  Why  it  should,  among  people  capable  of  it, 
remain  latent,  we  cannot  explain  ;  but  that  it  is  so,  is  as  certain 
as  that  the  same  peoples  have  displayed  it  in  widely  different 
degrees  at  different  times.  Fifty  competent  musicians,  such  as 
the  Royal  College  will  train  from  among  those  who  accept  its 
bursaries,  will  develope  in  fifty  circles  a  musical  taste  which 
must  have  been  there  before,  but  found  no  spontaneous  expres¬ 
sion.  That  is  well,  for  though  we  grow  impatient  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  till  we  have  half  seemed,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to 
depreciate  music,  we  have  no  intention  of  denying  its  charm  or 
of  refusing  to  it  this  exceptional  merit, — that  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  the  power  of  apprehending  the  lower  music  without  at¬ 
taining  the  power  of  comprehending  the  higher.  There  is  bad 
music,  as  we  said,  as  well  as  good;  but  you  cannot  gain  the 
capacity  of  understanding  one,  and  remain  dense  as  before  to 
the  other.  The  devotee  of  Offenbach  perceives,  as  the  unin¬ 
structed  do  not,  what  St.  Cecilia’s  music  means;  and  in  that 
new  capacity  there  must  be,  though  not  elevation,  a  potentiality 
at  least  of  being  elevated. 


ELABORATENESS. 

THERE  is  one  quality  which  artistic  culture  tends,  we  fear, 
to  develope  amongst  us,  as  a  great  number  of  facts, — the 
Royal  Academy  dinners,  for  instance,  among  others, — testify 
more  and  more  every  year,  which  we  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  regard  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  that  is,  elaborateness. 
No  one  understands  how  either  to  speak  or  to  paint  elaborately, 
and  how  to  speak  and  paint  admirably  in  the  elaborate 
style,  better  than  Sir  Frederick  Leighton ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  in  an  elaborate  style,— a  very  elaborate 
style, — that  his  best  performances  both  in  painting  and 
in  speaking  are  achieved.  His  speeches  at  the  Royal 
Academy  dinners  are  models  in  that  style.  For  courtly 
grace,  for  picturesque  compliment,  for  his  almost  dramatic  abdi¬ 
cation  before  the  most  honoured  of  the  speakers,  for  skill  in  pro¬ 
portioning  his  language  to  the  expectations  of  his  hearers,  for 
artistic  delineations  of  war,  and  for  poetic  tributes  to  heroism, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  equal  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s 
series  of  speeches.  In  proposing  “  The  Army  and  Navy,”  for 
instance,  he  said — “  It  is  not  a  human  foe  alone  who  tests  the 
mettle  of  a  man ;  in  the  flames  of  an  African  sky,  in  the 
shifting  furnace  of  the  desert  sands,  and  in  the  ambush 
of  putrid  waters,  may  lurk  a  foe  more  deadly  than  the 
foe  who  broke  before  our  arms  at  Tel-al-Masclmta  or  Tel-el- 
Kebir;”  or  again,  in  praising  Lord  Alcester  and  Lord  Wolseley, 
— “  Of  Lord  Alcester,  then,  what  may  I  say  ?  That  alike  in 
the  long-forbearing  pause  before  the  day  of  action,  on  that 
day  when  at  last,  from  Pharos  to  Marabout,  he  poured  on  the 
long,  low  line  of  forts  the  simultaneous  thunder  of  his  fleet,  and 
in  the  swift  and  sudden  seizure  of  the  waterway  to  Suez,  those 
qualities  of  tact,  celerity,  resource,  and  resolution  which  have 
made  the  seamen  of  England  famous  were  conspicuously  shown 
in  this  brilliant  English  sailor.  Of  Lord  Wolseley,  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  both  in  its  conception  and  in  its  carrying-out> 
his  masterly  campaign  in  Egypt  has  set  forth  in  fresh  distinct¬ 
ness  that  happy  blending  of  breadth  of  view  with  precision  of 
knowledge  and  that  wise  balance  of  restraint  and  daring,  which 
belong  only  to  the  strong,  and  through  which  he  has  risen 
to  so  wide  a  fame.”  Or  take  the  art  with  which  he 
introduced  Lord  Granville,  abdicating  almost  dramatic¬ 
ally,  as  it  were,  in  his  favour  : — “  Well  knowing  that  he 


who  precedes  so  great  a  master  of  happy  words  cannot 
too  soon  make  way  for  him,  I  hasten  to  be  silent.”  How 
swiftly  he  passed  over  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  how 
deftly  he  acknowledged  the  meridian  fame  of  Professor  Huxley 
and  the  rising  sun  of  Mr.  John  Morley !  But,  like  a  true  student 
of  proportion,  he  reserved  his  most  elaborate  art  for  his  reply  to 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  and  especially  for  his  delineation  of 
the  two  great  deceased  artists  who  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  His  picture  of 
Linnell  was  almost  blank  verse:— “Him  the  tumult  of  white 
clouds  delighted,  and  the  blue  riot  of  rolling  hills,  the  red-ripe 
com,  and  slopes  brown  and  burnished,  and  the  green  forest’s 
gloom.  On  his  canvas  the  drowsy  reaper  nods  beneath  the 
sheaf,  the  shepherd  pipes  and  watches,  the  new-felled  timber 
strews  the  ground  or  strains  the  waggon’s  aching  wheel.” 
Of  Rossetti,  his  portrait  was  hardly  less  ornate  : — “  A  re¬ 
cluse,  and  yet  a  leader,  so  kindling  and  so  contagious  a 
fervour  glowed  within  him,  that  to  the  intimate  among  his 
friends,  who,  now  that  he  lies  in  death,  live  on  in  an  after¬ 
glow  of  loving  memory,  it  is  scarcely  yet  given  to  gauge  him 
and  his  work  in  the  light  of  a  dispassionate  vision.  To  Rossetti’s 
pencil,  the  outer  inanimate  world,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the 
world  of  flowers,  seemed  to  have  little  charm.  But  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  soul’s  inner  world,  and  of  the  storms  and 
passions  of  the  human  heart  and  the  workings  of  an  imagina¬ 
tion  steeped  in  mysticism  to  the  lips,  these  filled  and  absorbed 
him,  and,  be  it  in  burning  words  or  in  burning  colours,  com¬ 
pelled  expression  on  the  canvas  or  on  the  written  page.”  Well, 
all  this  shows,  with  a  completeness  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass,  that  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  as  great 
a  master  of  elaboration  in  speech  as  he  is  of  elaboration  in 
form  and  colour.  But  in  the  former  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
does  not  stand  alone.  Of  the  greatest  poet  and  the  great¬ 
est  novelist  of  our  generation, — Tennyson  and  George  Eliot, 

■ — precisely  the  same  might  be  said.  Tennyson,  with  his 
own  exquisite  delicacy,  has  hinted  to  us  how  much  it  was  his 
habit, — a  habit  he  deprecated, — “to  add  and  alter  many  times, 
till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten ;”  and  whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  his  poems,  alike  of  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King  ”  and 
of  the  delicate  little  lyrics  of  sweet  and  tender  regret 
in  which  he  most  excels,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
they  have  a  perfect  elaboration  about  them  which  is  often 
in  the  highest  sense  satisfying  where  elaboration  seems  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the  poem,  but  which  sometimes 
produces  the  effect  of  a  superfine  touch  and  of  a  drawing-room 
atmosphere,  where  it  is  not.  With  George  Eliot  this  applies 
rather  to  her  reflective  and  analytic  moods,  than  to  her 
masterly  pictures  of  homely  character ;  but  in  the  former 
you  often  see  elaboration  carried  to  an  exhaustive  point, 
and  sink  under  the  artificial  analysis,  irony,  or  melan¬ 
choly,  till  you  feel  almost  as  if  you  were  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump.  And  in  the  great  writers  on  Art, — even 
in  Mr.  Ruskiu,  with  all  his  genius, — you  feel  the  same  note  pre¬ 
dominant,  the  note  of  elaboration.  As  for  Mr.  Rossetti  and 
the  votaries  of  passion  to  whom  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  referred, 
one  may  fairly  say  that  though  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
about  the  passion,  there  is  also  no  manner  of  doubt  about  the 
artificially  self-conscious  manner  in  which  the  passion  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  And  this  is  what  we  find  so  oppressive  about  the 
atmosphere  which  Art  prefers,— Art  in  the  sense  of  composition, 
asjdistinguished  from  the  love  of  beauty, — that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  exorcise  nature,  and  to  make  all  men’s  thoughts  and  actions 
cohere  in  a  purpose  which,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  affects  us 
as  painfully  stiff,  and  as  thoroughly  ill-suited  to  such  a  creature 
as  man,  in  whom  set  purpose,  however  wise,  is  a  very  poor 
equivalent  for  the  abounding  nature  of  the  earlier  world. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  though  it  is  very  well  to  have  an  art  in 
life,  in  the  sense  of  setting  before  us  great  objects  which  we 
pursue  earnestly,  so  far  as  we  pursue  definite  objects  at  all,  it  Js 
a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  life  can  or  ought 
to  be  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  these  set  limits  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Indeed,  the  more  completely  a  man  succeeds  in  elabo¬ 
rating  his  whole  life  to  suit  set  purposes,  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  he  is  likely  to  prove  that  he  has  had  no  purpose  really 
worth  elaborating  at  all.  Nor  is  this,  in  reality,  a  para¬ 
dox.  We  do  not,  in  the  least,  mean  to  make  light  of 
great  lives  in  which  one  high  object  seems  a  sort  of  in¬ 
spiration, — such  lives  as  Arnold’s,  or  Maurice’s,  or  Newman’s, 
or  Livingstone’s.  But  then  these  lives  are  not  lives  elaborated 
by  art  at  all,  they  are  all  governed  by  those  imperious 
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iustincts  or  affections  which  are  not  elaborating,  hut  rather  in¬ 
spiring  agencies.  The  life  elaborated  by  art  is  a  totally  different 
affair.  Perhaps  Goethe’s  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  it. 
In  his  life — especially  after  middle-age — almost  every  course 
of  action  was  brought  under  the  magnifying-glass  of  a 
self-conscious  purpose,  and  worked-up  into  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  conscious  keeping  with  those  of  his  powers  by 
which  he  set  most  store.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
that  Goethe,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great, 
was  an  artificial  talker  or  thinker.  His  mind  was  far  too  clear, 
far  too  keen,  far  too  wide,  for  that.  He  was  a  poet  by 
nature.  And  the  thorough  naturalism  of  his  poetry  was  of  the 
kind  best  suited  to  keep  his  mind  free  from  anything  par¬ 
taking,  however  distantly,  of  affectation  of  thought.  But  in 
relation  to  the  ordering  of  his  life,  he  certainly  brought  what 
we  may  call  the  elaboration  of  self- culture  into  more  prominence 
than  any  other  teacher  of  our  day,  for  he  alone  had  the  distinct- 
tion  requisite  to  give  that  elaboration  a  certain  dignity. 

“  For  he  pursued  a  lonely  round, 

His  eyes  on  Nature’s  plan  ; 

Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 

Nor  God  too  much  a  man,” 

says  one  of  his  greatest  admirers  amongst  ourselves, — not  very 
truly,  we  think,  for  Goethe  undoubtedly  made  man  too  much  a 
God,  and  especially  made  too  much  of  a  God  of  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe.  But  Goethe  certainly  initiated  the  praise 
of  a  kiud  of  artificial  elaboration  of  culture  and  life,  which  has 
grown  more  and  more  into  vogue  in  our  modern  days,  a  plan 
of  trying  to  bring  the  whole  of  human  thought  and  action 
into  a  great,  harmonious  whole  of  self-conscious  purpose,  a 
plan  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  pretty  sure  to  banish  nature 
effectually,  without  substituting  for  it  anything  half  as  healthy 
or  half  as  safe.  The  truth  is,  that  over-elaborateness  is  by 
no  means  suited  to  a  being  a  great  part  of  whose  best 
actions  are  in  some  measure  instinctive,— due,  that  is,  to  the 
instinct  of  genius,  or  the  instinct  of  morality,  or  the  instinct 
of  love.  In  all  these  directions  alike,  over- elaborateness  spoils 
instead  of  improving.  The  efforts  of  the  highest  genius  are  not 
artistically  arranged.  Carlyle  was  right  about  that.  The 
truest  morality  is  not  reasoned  out  to  its  very  foundations,  and 
is  sure  to  exhale  in  the  process,  even  if  a  George  Eliot  attempt 
it.  The  noblest  love  is  not  self-conscious,  and  the  more  self- 
conscious  love  becomes,  the  more  it  tends  to  rottenness,  as 
Rossetti’s  poetry  proves.  Art  is  good  in  its  way,  but  it  is  a 
small  way ;  and  the  fear  for  our  generation  is  that  it  is  every 
day  encroaching  on  the  proper  sphere  of  genius,  of  conscience, 
and  of  affection. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  his  latest  deliverance  on  the  Church  of  England,  after 
a  historical  retrospect  of  former  evil  deeds  almost  antiquarian 
in  its  character,  and  marked  by  the  spirit  and  temper  familiar 
to  us  all,  Mr.  Bright  addresses  himself  to  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sent,  and  from  the  aspect  of  the  Church  to-day  selects  two 
points  for  special  condemnation,  on  neither  of  which,  oddly 
enough,  does  the  Spectator  say  a  word,  iu  its  interesting  com¬ 
ment  on  the  speech  in  question.  These  two  are, — first,  the 
form  of  thanksgiving  recommended  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
authorities  after  our  successes  in  Egypt ;  and,  next,  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
law  of  marriage. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  point.  After  dwelling  with  his  own 
unrivalled  power  on  the  horrors,  the  unutterable  miseries  of 
war,  and  of  that  particular  war,  Mr.  Bright  proceeds  to  pour 
out  his  indignation, — on  whom  ?  On  the  authors  or  kindlers  of 
the  war  ?  On  the  Liberal  Ministry?  No;  on  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  only  connection  with  the  whole  thing  was  the 
usual  (almost  formal)  suggestion  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
divine  goodness  in  the  successful  termination  of  hostilities ; 
and  success  was  unspeakably  better  than  failure,  at  any  rate  ! 
To  any  one  not  blinded  by  party  passion,  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Bright  is  a  strange  thing  to  contemplate.  He  asserts — let  this 
be  noted  well — that  the  war  was  unnecessary.  If  so,  it  was  an 
unspeakably  wicked  thing.  All  who  provoked  it,  stirred  it  up, 
kept  it  up — above  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Government — 
are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  “  bloodguiltiness,”  and  deserve  the 
execration  of  every  true  man.  Bat  of  all  this,  not  a  word.  Not 


one  syllable  of  blame  for  the  authors  of  the  war  ;  but  censure, 
keen  and  bitter,  for  those  whose  only  offence  was  that  they 
thanked  God  when  the  war  was  over. 

Of  the  only  other  count  in  the  indictment  (surely  a  strangely 
light  one  !)  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  fact  is  simply  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Bright.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  English 
Church  people  do  most  certainly  view  the  threatened  permission 
to  marry  two  sisters  with  disgust  and  dismay.  But  at  this 
point  it  is  to  the  article  in  the  Spectator  that  one  turns  with 
some  surprise.  Passing  over  this  portion  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
speech,  as  I  observed,  sub  silentio,  what  you  say,  in  a  general 
way,  is  this  : — The  “  speech  on  the  Establishment  proves  to 

demonstration . that  the  Church  of  England  is  not,  and 

has  never  been,  a  reforming  influence  in  the  State.”  Do  you 
mean  this  to  apply  to  the  instance  specially  selected  by  Mr. 
Bright, — that  the  proposed  law  on  marriage  is  a  reform, 
that  the  Church  is  wrong  to  resist  it?  If  not — if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  share  this  feeling  of  repugnance  and 
dread,  if  you  feel  that  here,  at  least,  the  Church  is  wholly 
right — why  not  say  so?  But  not  only  do  you  not  say  so,  but 
the  whole  article  is  dreary  and  disappointing  to  a  Churchman, — 
disappointing,  on  account  of  its  cold  tone  and  low  level.  For  I 
venture  to  say  that  while  all  of  us  Anglicans  agree  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bright’s  great  gifts— and  some  of  us  sympathise 
with  his  political  aims — yet  not  one  of  us  cares  one  brass 
farthing  for  his  opinions  on  the  Church  of  England  ;  whereas* 
we  do  care  for  the  opinions  of  the  Spectator. 

With  respect  to  the  Conservative  tendency  which  you  attri¬ 
bute,  and  with  reason,  to  the  Church,  this  may  be  traced  to 
one  important  cause,  among  others,  on  which,  however,  I  do 
not  venture  to  trouble  you  at  present.  But,  in  so  far  as  this 
tendency  is  connected  with  its  Episcopalian  form  of  order  and 
government,  as  you  suggest,  it  may  naturally  be  pleaded  that  a 
Church  which  is  Episcopal  must  of  necessity  have  Bishops. — 
I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  H.  J.  Y. 

[Our  view  on  the  law  against  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  has  been  often  expressed.  We  believe  that  it 
is  not  a  case  in  which  the  State  ought  to  interfere,  and 
that  in  many  instances,  especially  among  the  poor,  it  does 
incalculable  mischief  by  interfering.  There  is  certainly  no 
teaching  of  revelation  on  the  subject,  and  this  even  the  most 
candid  of  the  opponents  of  the  change  admit.  Whatever  the 
more  delicate  social  sentiments  may  suggest — and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  natural  and  spontaneous  feelings  do  exist  which  are 
averse  to  such  marriages — the  right  rule  is  non-interference 
except  on  the  plainest  moral  grounds,  where  so  much  serious 
evil  is  caused  as  is  caused  by  the  prohibition  of  such  marriages. 
— Ed.  Spectator .]  _ 

THE  POLITICAL  EFFECT  OF  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— In  your  article  on  Mr.  Bright’s  recent  speech  on  Dis¬ 
establishment,  you  express  the  opinion  that  “  the  Episcopal 
Church,  even  if  it  were  disestablished  to-morrow,  would  in  both 
its  sections — its  High-Church  as  well  as  its  Evangelical  section 
— remain,  on  the  whole,  a  distinctly  Conservative  force.” 

May  I  suggest  that  you  have  forgotten  a  very  material  fact, 
viz.,  that,  even  supposing  your  view  to  be  correct,  the  political 
power  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  must  of  necessity  be 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  their  present  privileged  position  and 
legal  powers,  to  say  nothing  of  pecuniary  resources  derived 
from  public  endowments  ?  And,  in  addition,  it  must  surely  be 
the  case  that  the  desire  to  retain  all  these,  supplies  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  political  activity,  which  would  be  wanting  after  the 
Church  had  been  disestablished. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  C.  W. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  EXPRESSION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent’s  tribute  to  George  Eliot’s  capacity 
of  affection  towards  the  individual  is  probably  not  exaggerated. 
Still,  there  was  at  times  a  something  in  her  expression  which, 
if  it  would  not  justify,  might  yet  account  for  Miss  Blind’s 
description. 

George  Eliot’s  eye  had  usually  a  tranquil  depth  of  garnered 
observation,  but  occasionally  this  positive  expression  passed 
away,  and  gave  place  to  a  look  which  could  only  be  described  as 
stony.  This  may  have  been  no  more  than  the  retreat  of  the 
royal  intellect  within  itself,  and  the  severance,  for  the  time,  of 
its  relations  with  the  outer  world.  But  I  can  well  imagine  that 
some  who  saw  this  look  might  have  interpreted  it  to  signify  the 
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coldness  of  cruelty.  Cold,  marble-cold,  it  certainly  was,  and’ 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  weariness  of  the  face,  it  might 
have  made  even  an  acute  observer  doubt  whether  there  were 
not  moments  in  which  human  life  in  the  aggregate  seemed  to 
her  so  little  worth  the  living,  that  she  might  hardly  have  cared 
to  take  any  active  part  to  secure  its  continuance.  And  in  this 
quality  of  mind  there  is,  perhaps,  what  might  be  called  the 
passive  element  of  what,  in  its  more  active  form,  men  call 
cruelty. 

Of  this  feeling,  there  are  surely  traces  in  her  writings.  As 
you  yourself  say,  when  she  was  most  herself  her  style  was 
laboured, — it  became  then  the  painful  reflection  of  the  deep- 
seated,  moral  weariness  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  nature  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  she  threw  herself  into  some  fictitious 
character  that  she  could  rise  on  the  wings  of  fancy  into  a  lighter 
and  more  loveable  style.  Whoever  holds  as  a  fundamental  truth 
that  human  life  is  little  better  than  a  vast  waste-heap  of  blighted 
possibilities  will,  however  tender  he  may  be  towards  the  objects 
of  specialised  affection,  yet  naturally  fail  in  that  keenness  of  love 
towards  all  living  which  is  the  only  certain  safeguard  against 
the  subtler  forms  of  cruelty.  No  one,  it  is  true,  enforced  more 
uniformly  than  George  Eliot  the  truth  of  duty  to  the  race  ;  but 
that  this  was  a  part  of  her  philosophy,  rather  than  of  her 
nature,  her  own  private  history  would  seem  to  prove.  Beneath 
her  philosophy  lay  a  heart  feminine  when  stirred  to  tenderness 
towards  the  individual,  but  hopeless,  and  therefore,  in  a  way, 
merciless,  towards  the  race.  The  atmosphere  of  her  works  is 
the  leaden  atmosphere  of  fate,  in  which  human  frailty  meets  no 
mercy,  and  human  longing  can  find  no  hope. 

Her  countenance  was  certainly  of  the  type  we  associate  with 
Dante.  And  who  can  read  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine 
without  recognising  the  fact  that  there  was  in  him,  too,  a  cer¬ 
tain  impassiveuess  towards  human  suffering  ?  A  tenderer 
genius  would  have  shrunk  back  appalled  from  the  hideous 
•scenes  of  the  “  Inferno,”  aud  the  light  of  his  poetry  would  have 
grown  dim  with  horror.  But  Dante  bears  it  all,  not,  indeed, 
without  a  passing  shudder,  but  still  with  an  inexorable  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose  which  proves  the  hardness  of  his  moral  fibre. 
No  pang  is  spared,  no  nicety  of  torture  is  praetermitted  ;  the 
whole  ghastly  catalogue  of  woes  is  gone  through,  to  the  last 
iota.  Nay,  and  this  is  most  significant,  it  is  here  that  Dante, 
as  a  poet,  is  at  his  highest. 

Such  natures  are  objective  ;  and  all  objective  natures  are,  if 
•not  cruel,  at  least  inexorable.  For  they  look  at  things  from  the 
•outside  ;  life  in  the  aggregate  is  to  them  interesting  rather  than 
loveable  ;  the  throb  of  human  hearts  is  a  scientific  phenomenon  ; 
rpity  is  but  a  mode  of  waste  of  power, — in  a  word,  they  may  be 
sweetly,  tenderly  human  towards  their  chosen  loved  ones,  but 
they  are  extra-human  as  regards  the  race.  Of  such  sort  were 
Dante,  Goethe,  and  George  Eliot. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

50  Terrace  Royal,  Nottingham.  A.  Eubule-Evaxs. 


“  SLAY  AND  EAT.” 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

“  He  that  drinks  the  heavenly  cnp 
Loveth  downward,  and  not  up.”— Emerson-. 

S-iji, — Is  it  too  late  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Hanichean  inter¬ 
pretation  which  Mr.  Footman  puts  on  the  command,  which  he 
calls  divine,  “  Slay  and  eat”?  If  I  accepted  his  interpretation,  I 
should  consider  that  I  was  imputing  divinity,  not  to  the  Father, 
whom  Jesus  revealed  to  his  followers  by  his  own  parental  care  of 
them,  but  rather  to  Moloch,  or  to  “  the  crew  of  the  ‘  Nancy  ’  brig,” 
or  perhaps  Antichrist  would  be  a  more  appropriate  title.  For  a 
being  that  fed  on  its  children  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  who  gave  his  life  to  sustain  his  children.  Mr.  Footman’s 
grace  before  meat  must  be  rather  a  stern  and  sad  one  if,  when 
he  sits  down  to  carve  a  hare  and  to  eat  it,  he  says  to  himself, 
“  That  miserable  object  and  its  present  visible  fate  is  an 
emblem  of  me  and  my  fate,  which  is  to  yield  up  my  life, 
with  the  little  stores  it  has  accumulated,  to  enrich  and 
nourish  some  higher  life,  that  seeks  not  to  draw  it  to  itself 
by  the  cords  of  humanity,  but  to  absorb  it  into  itself.”  Both 
these  religions,  that  of  Christ  and  this  of  Antichrist,  are 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  living  things  stand 
in  need  of  one  another,  and  are  irresistibly  drawn  towards  a 
latent  harmony,  whose  traction,  acting  on  all  living  things,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  like  an  unseen  magnet,  constitutes  their 
living  movement. 

That  traeiion  which  I  have  spoken  of,  which  is  incessantly 
compelling  all  living  things  (while  they  live)  towards  a  closer 


interdependence,  by  making  them  hunger  for  one  another,  makes 
each  liviug  man  a  mere  beast  of  prey  towards  plants,  aud  to¬ 
wards  those  animals  which  have  not  as  yet  taken  such  hold 
on  his  sympathies  that  he  would  rather  hunger  than  obey  the 
voice  that  says  slay  and  eat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  God  reveals  himself  to  us  in  his  creative 
power,  not  in  the  voice  of  necessity,  which  seems  to  us  to  say, 
“  Slay  and  eat.”  The  divine  voice,  which  wo  in  our  blindness 
thus  interpret,  really  says,  “  Sustain  life;”  and  all  living  things 
obey  this  command,  sustain  life  according  to  their  light.  To  a 
blind  mollusc,  nothing  is  alive;  thatis.it  feels  or  sympathises 
with  nothing  but  its  own  craving  to  cling  to  what  yields  it  com¬ 
fort.  Every  creature  mu3t  be  sensitive  to  its  own  wants  and 
pains  first,  before  it  can  sympathise  with  the  pains  and  wants 
of  others.  The  mollusc,  and  every  creature  in  its  earliest  mol¬ 
luscous  state,  must  be  alive  first  only  to  itself ;  by-and-by,  it 
becomes  alive  to  its  offspring,  and  lives  in  them ;  and  this 
motherly  love,  though  manifest  first  as  a  mere  uterine  affection, 
involves  in  it  in  embryo  that  charity  which  we  are  told,  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  that  God  is. 

There  is  not  a  more  insensate  doctrine,  or  one  more  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  though  it  may  seem  here  and  there 
justified  by  the  letter  of  it,  than  the  duty  of  vrorshipping  or 
deifying  a  being  that  either  makes  or  tolerates  evil.  Plato, 
whom  the  world  canonises  as  one  of  its  greatest  philosophers,  I 
suppose,  forbids  us  to  identify  what  is  necessary  with  what  is 
admirable.  Shakespeare  says  of  life  : — 

“  Thou  art  not  noble, 

For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear’st 
Are  nursed  on  baseness.” 

Goethe  says  of  Nature  (meaning  in  that  place  living  nature), 
— “  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  Nature  is  beautiful  in  all  her  crea¬ 
tions.  Her  intentions  are  always  good,  but  the  conditions  of 
existence  are  not  always  either  good  or  perfect.” 

Evil,  it  is  true,  may  only  seem  to  us  so;  but  while  it  does 
seem  to  us  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  it.  I  grant  that 
in  Gloster’s  sense  ( Henry  V.),  “  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil ;”  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  French  army, 
the  evil  he  alluded  to,  was  good  to  adore  or  to  bow  down  to,  but 
good  to  fight  against.  Modern  infidelity  owes  what  little  moral 
strength  it  has  to  its  being  a  reaction  against  the  deification  of 
necessary  evils.  Space  only  forbids  my  anticipating  and 
answering  ulterior  difficulties. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  D.  Snow. 


MONACO  AND  THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

|_To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  He  has  not,  as  you  suppose,  refused  to  send,  or 
sanction,  a  mission  to  call  to  repentance  the  gamblers  and  har¬ 
lots  of  Monte  Carlo.  The  promoters  of  an  English  Chaplaincy 
there  have  quite  another  object ;  and  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
Bishop,  who  hold  that  “  the  end  ”  of  the  Church  is  to  keep  up  an 
unreal  “  appearence  of  respectability.”  They  say  that  vice  is  so 
well  regulated  at  Monte  Carlo  that  its  decency  is  quite  admirable. 
All  their  reasonings  show  that  this  outward  decency  is  virtue 
enough  for  them ;  but  for  the  sake  of  weak  brethren,  they 
desire  that  the  vice  should  be  made  still  more  respectable,  and  so 
sanctioned,  not  denounced  and  attacked,  by  an  English  Church 
and  Chaplain.  They  know,  though  you,  Sir,  doubt  it,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  our  countrymen  who  will  consent  to  ignore  the 
vice  with  such  sanction,  but  not  without  it.  And  then,  what  is 
at  least  one  main  object  of  the  scheme,  the  price  of  land  would 
go  up,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Riviera,  to  a  guinea  a  yard,  or 
even  double  that.  These  promoters  of  English  piety  at  Monte 
Carlo  remind  me  of  the  mistress  of  the  brothel  who  always  had 
family  prayers  with  her  household. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  Strachey. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  RANK. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— In  “The  Chimes,”  by  Charles  Dickens,  are  the  lines: — 

“  0  lot  us  love  our  occupations, 

B!e3S  the  Squire  and  his  relations ; 

Live  upon  our  daily  rations, 

And  always  know  our  proper  stations  !” 

Have  we  not  here  the  original,  and  is  not  Charles  Dickens  the 
poet  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Eyerard  Green,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  May  10th. 
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POET  R  Y. 


SONNET. 

"When  Philomel  her  evening  psalm  hath  ceased. 

Whilst  raptured  Echo  sinks  to  sleep  again. 

And  men  return  to  consciousness  of  pain, — - 
On  glow-worms  doth  she  solitary  feast.* 

E’en  so  the  Poet  in  his  deepest  breast 

Seeks  for  that  mystic  light  which,  not  in  vain 
Bestowed  by  Him  whose  wisdom,  as  his  reign. 

Is  boundless,  leads  to  everlasting  rest ; 

And  of  this  gift  celestial  weaves  such  charm 
As  penetrates  the  clouds  of  earthly  night. 

Stealing  the  souls  of  men  from  vain  alarm. 

And  Heav’n  discloses  to  their  erring  sight, — 

Song  born  of  light  to  light  is  turned  at  will, 

Eor  poetry  is  silent  music  still.  0.  M.  F. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

SUGGESTED  BY  MB.  ARNOLD’S  POEM,  ‘THE  EORSAKEN  MERMAN.’ 

Sweet  singer  of  the  sandy  dunes, 

And  oozy  beaches  glistening  wet, 

Lo,  here,  methinks,  ’neath  Southern  moons, 

Thy  Merman  lingers  yet. 

Outstretched  above  the  gleaming  waves. 

He  watches  through  the  summer  night, 

Or  stables  in  the  sounding  caves 
His  wild  sea-horses  white. 

They  foam  amid  the  fretted  rocks. 

They  toss  and  chafe  and  landward  roar. 

And  shake  beneath  their  thunderous  shocks 
The  hollow,  caverned  shore. 

Eor  here  an  ampler  moonlight  steeps 
A  world  of  waters  rolling  white; 

And  here  the  racing  billow  leaps. 

Sheer  pausing  on  the  height. 

And  hidden  caverns,  breathing  deep. 

Suck  shuddering  in  the  roaring  wave  ; 

Then  out  again  the  smoke-wreaths  sweep. 

And  fountains  spout  and  rave. 

Will  nothing  win  thee,  Margaret ! 

And  must  thy  Merman  ever  mourn  ; 

Nor  e’er  his  mortal  love  forget, 

Of  thy  sweet  eyes  forlorn, — 

Through  many  a  hundred  years  of  life, 

In  green,  cool  depths  beneath  the  wave ; 

While  thou  may’st  rest  from  mortal  strife 
Within  thy  quiet  grave, — • 

Thy  grave  upon  the  windy  hill, 

Where  all  thy  kinsfolk  sleep,  and  where 
Erom  the  grey  kirk  sound  murmurs  still 
Of  solemn-chaunted  prayer  ? 

Nay,  choose,  fair  Margaret.  Yonder  yet 
The  loam-white  horses  plunging  wait ; 

Sways  the  green  surge — they  champ  and  fret — 

Ah,  Margaret,  come,  though  late  ! 

Oh,  listen,  listen  !  “  Choose,  sweet  wife, 

Love,  and  thy  children  round  thy  knees  ; 

In  wide  sea-halls  a  joyous  life, 

Unti'oubled  centuries.” 

For  surely  yet  in  yon  white  town, 

That  strews  its  lights  about  the  hill, 

Somewhere  she  stands,  and  gazes  down 
Seaward,  and  weeps  her  till ; 

And  over  moonlit  wastes  of  sea, 

And  billowy  ridges  of  the  foam, 

Merman,  she  looks  and  longs  for  thee, 

Eor  her  dear  babes,  for  home. 

Her  sad  eyes  pierce  the  purple  dark, 

And  half  enthralled  by  Ocean’s  spell, 

She  hurries  o'er  the  threshold.  Hark, 

A  silver-chiming  hell ! 

*  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  nightingales  are  supposed  to  feed  on  glow-worms. 


From  the  grey  kirk,  where  sleep  the  dead. 

Swings  out  the  solemn,  midnight  sound; 
Shuddering,  she  sinks,  and  hows  her  head. 

Her  dim  eyes  sorrow-drowned. 

She  lists  the  ancient  call  to  prayer, 

She  clasps  the  Book,  she  tells  her  heads, — 

Turn,  Merman,  turn,  in  love’s  despair, 

Thy  wild,  unwilling  steeds. 

They  thunder  in  the  echoing  caves, 

They  toss  their  manes,  they  linger  yet : 

“  Come  down,  come  down,  beneath  the  wave3  ; 

Return,  love  Margaret !”  L.  I.  JA 


ART. 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

[second  notice.] 

Many  visitors  to  this  Gallery  will  pause  before  Mr.  Hale’s- 
“  Yenus  and  Psyche,”  and  wonder  at  the  artist  s  temerity  ins 
painting  in  so  frankly  unconventional  a  manner  a  subject  of 
such  difficulty,  and  perhaps  danger.  Our  climate  is  a  little 
uncertain,  for  Yenuses;  the  freshness  of  Italian  waters  looks 
out  of  place  in  Bond  Street.  And  in  the  chorus  of  critical 
reprobation  which  has  been  raised  round  this  daring  work,  the 
virtuous,  or  fancied  virtuous,  feeling  of  its  impropriety  has  been 
singularly  manifest.  Critics  who  stood  without  winking  before 
the  nude  models  whom  Mr.  Calderon  and  Mr.  Yan  Ilaanen  exhibit 
in  this  same  gallery  could  find  no  words  in  which  to  describe  their 
feelings  at  the  sight  of  this  Yenus,  who  sits  above  the  spectator y 
with  a  golden  throne  casting  warm  reflections  upon  her  delicate 
limbs,  revelling  in  the  simple  consciousness  of  power  and  beauty. 
It  had  not  been  worth  while  to  mention  this  specimen  of  our 
critics’  powers,  were  it  not  that  it  is  rather  hard  upon  the  artist 
(Mr.  Matthew  Hale)  that  he  should  he  condemned  for  what  is 
really  one  of  the  merits  of  his  work ;  harder  still  that  he  should 
be  blamed  for  having  sought  beauty  by  its  nearest  and  simplest 
road,  on  account  of  the  suggestiveness  of  his  critic’s  mind- 
The  branding  of  an  artist’s  work  with  the  name  of  one  of  M. 
Zola’s  heroines,  is  a  species  of  blame  which  is  as  immoral  as  the 
work  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  the  insertion  of  such  abuse 
is  just  one  of  those  pieces  of  injustice  which  prevent  artiste 
from  feeling  any  respect,  or  paying  any  regard  to  the  critic’s 
words. 

Mr.  Hale  is  a  young  English  painter  who  has  studied  chiefly 
in  France,  under  M.  Carolus  Duran,  and  has  many  of  the  merits 
and  drawbacks  of  that  painter.  His  work  has  all  the  lightness 
of  touch,  the  ease,  and  the  “  chic  ”  of  the  French  school ;  it  has 
also  too  much  of  the  audacity,  an  audacity  which  verges  upon  in¬ 
solence.  In  this  picture  he  shows  both  his  excellencies  and  his 
defects.  He  tells  his  story  at  once  too  plainly  and  too  crudely,  and 
he  has  carried  his  realism  at  once  too  far  and  not  far  enough- 
For  instance,  he  has  painted  carefully  the  golden  hue  of  the 
reflections  from  the  throne  upon  the  limbs  of  Yenus,  but  he  has 
left  many  details  of  Psyche’s  figure  (the  hair,  for  example)  only 
just  suggested.  The  result  is,  that  the  attention  is  drawn  some¬ 
what  unduly  to  the  painting  of  the  nude  figure,  and  that  her 
nakedness  somewhat  overpowers  the  rest  of  the  work. 

We  cannot  spare  more  space  to  consider  this  painting,  and  have- 
only  dwelt  upon  it  so  long  because  it  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  We  have  not  so  many  serious  efforts  at  poetical  and 
imaginative  art,  that  we  can  afford  to  pass  over  such  a  brilliant 
attempt  in  that  direction  as  this.  Look,  for  another  example 
of  a  picture  which  surrenders  nothing  to  the  popular  favour, 
at  Mr.  George  Wilson’s  “Arcadia”  (219),  a  ring  of  dancers 
in  a  wooded  landscape, — a  picture,  by  the  way,  which  merits  a 
better  place  for  its  elaborate,  delicate  work,  than  that  which  the 
directors  of  the  Gallery  have  been  able  to  afford  it.  This  is 
at  the  very  opposite  pole  of  Art  to  Mr.  Hale’s  painting.  It  dis¬ 
dains  method,  as  much  as  that  artist  cherishes  it.  So  far  from 
being  done  at  once,  it  might  fairly  he  described  as  never  being 
done  at  all,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  another  year  or  two’s 
work  should  not  he  added  to  that  which  has  already  been  given. 
And  if  it  is  un-French  in  its  minuteness,  and  its  want  of  direct 
impression  from  Nature,  it  is  no  less  so,  in  its  aim  at  fullness  of 
colouring,  and  in  its  Greek  purity  of  spirit.  In  quality  it  has 
more  resemblance  to  an  old,  classical  fresco  than  to  anything 
modern.  Mr.  Wilson’s  drawing  has  great  merits  and  curious 
faults,  hut  his  power  of  colour  is  very  great,  and  no  less  subtle 
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than  it  is  powerful.  Portions  of  the  landscape  in  this  composition 
•are  singularly  beautiful  in  this  respect, — beautiful,  too,  with  a 
minute,  varied  intricacy  of  colour  such  as  is  very  rare,  akin, 
perhaps,  in  some  ways  to  the  best  work  of  Samuel  Palmer,  the 
old  water-colour  painter  who  died  a  year  ago. 

If  we  take  our  reader  from  Mr.  "Wilson’s  “Arcadia,”  to  Mr. 
Richmond’s  “Miss  Netty  Davis,”  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  another  contrast.  A  young  lady  in  brown  velvet  is 
lying  in  a  dully-green  landscape,  with  an  open  book  by 
lier  side,  and  a  big  dog  at  her  feet.  The  dog  and  the 
landscape  are  conventionally  bad,  and  may  be  dismissed 
at  once.  The  lady,  however,  deserves  careful  attention, 
not  alone  for  her  beauty,  though  the  face  is  a  very  sweet 
type  of  English  loveliness,  but  for  the  power  with  which 
she  has  been  portrayed.  The  painting  is  very  broadly  and 
powerfully  executed,  and  especially  good  in  its  relation  of  tone, 
and  the  composition  is  treated  with  certain  qualities  of  style 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  later  Italian  painters.  It  is  quite 
the  finest  piece  of  work  which  Mr.  Richmond  has  done,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  approach  to  Nature  in  one  way  of  this 
artist,  is  no  nearer  than  that  (in  another)  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones. 
'The  colour  of  the  landscape  and  the  girl's  flesh  herein,  is 
as  simply  conventional  as  any  type  of  figure  or  limb 
which  our  pre-Raphaelite  artist  gives  us ;  and  if  any  of 
our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  first  at  Mr.  "Wilson’s 
background  to  his  “Arcadia,”  and  then  compare  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond’s  background  to  Miss  Netty  Davis,  he  will  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  natural  and  conventional  colouring.  Note,  too, 
that,  despite  its  largeness  of  design,  the  picture  is  a  little 
affected  in  its  simplicity, — the  whole  smacks  of  get-up.  We 
suspect  the  stage  and  the  foot-liglits. 

Mr.  Macbeth’s  “Sheep-sheaving”  does  not  show  him  at  his 
best.  The  subject  is,  after  all,  rather  an  unpleasant  one.  A 
man  wiping,  with  a  very  realistic  fervour  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead,  forms  the  main  motive  of  the  picture,  and  the 
figures  grouped  round  have  little  special  interest.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  strong,  clever  piece  of  painting,  and,  as  usual 
in  Mr.  Macbeth’s  work,  the  figures  have  a  stalwart  manliness 
and  womanliness  which  is  refreshing.  Contrast,  again,  with 
this  Mr.  Henry  Holiday’s  rendering  of  “Dante  meeting 
Beatrice  ”  (165).  A  large  picture  this,  with  a  view  of  Florence 
and  the  Arno  for  backgrouud,  and  two  or  three  impossibly 
anatomical  women  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The  figures 
are  well  placed  in  the  landscape  and  carefully  painted, 
but  their  drawing  is  singularly  bad.  The  lower  limbs 
of  Beatrice  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  body,  whilst  the 
absurdity  of  showing  the  modelling  of  the  form,  as  if  it  were 
nude,  under  a  thick,  red-velvet  (or  is  it  cloth  P)  robe,  need  hardly 
be  insisted  upon.  Mr.  Holiday  means  well,  and  his  picture 
■deserves  praise  for  its  seriousness  of  aim — but  for  little  else. 
Underneath  this  hangs  what  is,  after  Mr.  Millais’  “  Duchess  of 
Westminster”  and  Burne  Jones’s  “  Little  Boy,”  the  best  por¬ 
trait  work  in  the  exhibition, — Mr.  John  Collier’s  triptych  of  his 
wife  and  her  sisters.  All  three  of  these  portraits  are  only  of  head 
and  shoulders,  painted  against  a  creamy-white  background.  AH 
are  good,  well  drawn  and  carefully  painted,  and  very  lifelike. 
Indeed,  with  no  great  powers  of  design,  and  little  appreciation 
of  colour,  Mr.  Collier  is  at  once  the  most  thorough,  and  in  his 
way  the  most  skilful,  of  our  young  portrait- painters.  He  is,  too, 
as  faithful  as  a  photograph.  Those  who  care  to  see  the  painter 
himself,  to  study  an  artist  “  at  home,”  will  do  well  to  look  at 
Mrs.  Collier’s  portrait,  entitled,  “  An  Artist  at  his  Work,” 
a  picture  which,  though  chiefly  delectable  to  the  family  circle, 
is  almost  absurdly  true  to  its  original.  The  artist  has  a  palette- 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  a  brush  in  his  mouth,  and  an  expression 
of  “  I’m  going  to  have  you  now,  with  this  lump  of  paint !”  which 
is  irresistibly  comic  and  life-like.  We  acquit  Mrs.  Collier  of  all 
intention  to  burlesque  her  husband,  but  the  result  almost  verges 
thereupon.  Mr.  Burne  Jones  has,  in  what  is  known  as  the  East 
Gallery,  a  composition  of  six  figures  seated  in  a  row  upon  a 
kind  of  dais,  against  a  mountain  background,  and  entitled, 
<l  The  Hours.”  The  object  of  the  picture  is  not  very  clear,  and 
we  notice  the  work  mainly  to  point  out  how,  from  working  in 
the  cold,  almost  monochi'omatic  style  of  his  later  pictures,  this 
•artist  is  losing  his  hold  upon  real  power  of  colour.  The  mass  of 
The  critics  have  noted  this  picture  for  its  splendour  of  colouring; 
had  they  said  for  its  attempted  splendour,  they  would  have  been 
■right.  In  truth,  the  picture  aims  at  the  old,  gorgeous  key,  and 
fails  utterly.  Examine  these  women’s  robes  from  one  end  of 
the  picture  to  the  other,  and  you  will  not  find  a  single  piece  of 


really  fine  colour,  though  the  rainbow  might  be  said  to  be  well 
represented.  The  first  robe  is  a  bad  blue,— a  hard,  crude  blue, 
with  a  tinge  of  purple  in  its  composition.  The  crimson  next  to 
it  has  undertones  of  purple  in  its  shadows,  and  is  poor  in  its 
lighter  portions  the  green  is  without  brilliancy  or  quality. 
The  reddish-orange  and  the  light  buff  robes  are  simply  negative, 
and  the  grey,  which  concludes  the  series,  is  an  absolute  and  most 
objectionable  lilac.  Now,  consider  that  this  artist,  up  to  four 
years  ago,  was  the  greatest  colourist  in  England,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  and  the  pitiable  result  remains  of  neglecting  a  great 
artistic  power  which  one  possesses,  in  order  to  cultivate  an  alien 
quality.  Harry  Quilter. 
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ITALIAN  BYWAYS* 

Mr.  Symouds’s  candle  is  set  upon  a  candlestick,  and  his  light 
shines  before  men,  so  that  it  invites  a  closer  criticism  than 
would  the  brilliance  of  less  confessed  masters  of  prose,  while  the 
praise  we  should  award  to  a  new  writer  of  his  power  is  super¬ 
fluous.  But  in  closing  his  last  volume,  we  feel  that  we  are  given 
a  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack,  while 
we  are  reminded  in  every  page  how  admirable  is  the  provender 
offered  to  us.  His  own  excellent  words  in  one  oE  these  essays 
supply  the  text  for  our  observations,  at  least  in  part 

“The  logical  criticism  of  art  demands  that  we  should  not  only 
estimate  the  technical  skill  of  artists  and  their  faculty  for  presenting 
beauty  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  but  that  we  also  ask  ourselves  what 
portion  of  the  human  spirit  he  (the  artist)  has  chosen  to  invest 
with  form,  and  how  he  has  conceived  his  subject.” 

Though  the  slightest  of  his  hitherto  published  prose  works,  this 
volume  shows  at  once  the  extent  and  the  limit  of  the  author’s 
power  as  it  has  not  yet  been  shown.  It  proves  him  a  suggestive 
critic,  a  keen-witted  but  near-sighted  student  of  Italian  annals, 
dwelling  too  lingeringly  on  their  seamy  side,  and  listening 
chiefly  to  the  obscenities  and  the  blasphemies  which  were  the 
wild  reply,  as  of  fallen  angels,  to  the  serene  sanctities  of 
mediaeval  Italy.  Admirable  is  his  sketch  of  W ebster's  heroine, 
the  “  White  Devil,”  Yittoria  Accoramboni.  The  English  play¬ 
wright  had,  like  Mr.  Symonds, — 

“  Gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  the  mirror  held  up  by  Italy — that 
enchantress  of  the  nations.  Aghast  and  fascinated  by  the  sins  he  saw 
there  flaunting  in  the  light  of  day — sins  ou  whose  pernicious 
glamour  Ascham  Greene  and  Howell  have  insisted  with  impressive 
vehemence  —  Webster  discerned  in  them  the  stuff  he  needed  for 
philosophy  and  art.  Withdrawing  from  that  contemplation,  he 
was  like  a  spirit  ‘loosed  out  of  Hell  to  speak  of  horrors.’  ” 

But  the  author  of  Italian  Byways  can  hardly  claim  to  give  his 
readers,  as  he  says  "Webster  does,  “  the  moral  impression  made 
by  the  condition  of  Italy  on  a  northern  imagination,”  rather  he 
treats  the  revolting  stories  of  Yittoria  and  of  Lorenzino  de’ 
Medici,  the  “cinque-cento  Brutus,”  as  subjects  for  somewhat 
diletantte  art,  likely  to  interest  certain  curiosities  of  our 
society,  and  for  which  he  can  paint  as  background,  landscapes 
ostentatiously  pagan  in  sentiment.  His  is  hardly  Webster’s 
spirit,  when  he  reiterates  examples  of  crime,  selecting 
with  deliberation  the  jleurs  da  mal  whereof  to  wec.ve  his 
garland  of  beautiful  phrases.  We  do  not  trace  in  his  work 
the  moral  revolt  of  a  “  northern  imagination,”  though  of 
revolt  there  is  enough.  The  last  sonnet  of  his  latest  book  of 
poems  is,  indeed,  in  praise  of  Pi'ometheus.  The  last  sentence  in 
Italian  Byioays  winds  up  a  dream  of  the  Titan  with  the 
sentence,  “  ‘  This  is  Prometheus,’  I  whisper  to  myself,  ‘  and  I 
am  alone  on  Caucasus.’  ”  Yet  Mr.  Symonds  frequently,  though 
unconsciously,  reminds  us  how  little  he  has  to  do  with  the 
agony  of  Prometheus  ;  rather  does  he  sit  as  high  as  he  may  on 
Parnassus  to  be  worshipped,  determined  that  we  should  observe 
the  sunshine  on  his  brow. 

In  dealing  with  the  memoir es  pour  servir  of  Italian  personages, 
Mr.  Symonds  excels  all  contemporary  artists.  His  literary 
appreciations  are  precious,  but  he  is  less  agreeable  when  he 
condescends  to  personal  narrative.  His  experiences  of  gondolier 
society  and  Davos  amusements  are  disappointing,  but  it  is  when 
he  mounts  his  Pegasus,  and  goes  forth  in  ostentatious  search 
of  the  picturesque  and  the  romantic  in  landscape,  that  he  is 
least  admirable.  What  he  sees  is  wonderful,  but  what  he  fails 
to  see  is  yet  more  wonderful.  His  former  works  prepare  us  for 
much  “  invincible  ignorance  ”  of  the  better  aspects  of  Italian 

*  Italian  Byways.  By  Join  Addington  Symonds.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.  1883. 
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history,  hut  we  feel  a  certain  shock  of  surprise  that  in  the  very 
presence  of  Monte  Cassino,  St.  Benedict’s  home,  he  should 
say  : 

“  Monasteries  are  almost  invariably  disappointing,  to  one  who  goes 
in  search  of  what  gives  virtue  and  solidity  to  human  life,  and  even 

Monte  Cassino  was  no  exception . The  atmosphere  of  operose 

indolence,  prolonged  through  centuries  and  centuries,  stifles  ;  nor  can 
antiquity  and  influence  impose  upon  a  mind  which  resents  monkery 
itself  as  an  essential  evil.” 

Yet,  that  Mr.  Symonds  feels  that  his  judgment  is  narrow,  we 
observe,  when,  immediately  after,  he  exclaims  : — 

“  I  longed  for  the  spirit  of  Montalembert.  I  longed  for  what  is 
called  historical  imagination,  for  the  indiscriminate  voracity  of  those 
men  to  whom  world-famous  sites  are  in  themselves  soul-stirring.” 

When,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  gorgeous  crime  gorgeously 
housed  and  of  the  iridescence  of  corruption,  Mr.  Symonds  shows 
no  lack  of  the  “  historical  imagination.”  Can  it  be  that,  great 
as  is  his  sympathy  with  beautiful  form,  his  criticism  of  spiritual 
phenomena,  the  mediaeval  monastic  life,  for  instance,  is  narrowed 
by  that  besetting  modern  envy  described  by  Theophile  Gautier  as 
essentially  bourgeois,  which  decries  all  splendour  not  our  own, 
and  all  judgment  that  is  not  “  private  ”  ?  The  thoughts  that  for 
most  men  are  suggested  by  many  an  Italian  shrine  are  as  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Mr.  Symonds  as  to  a  Puritan  would  be  the  Venus  of 
the  Louvre,  and  it  would  be  as  wise  to  take  a  Puritan’s  account 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Belvedere,  a3  Mr.  Symonds’s  opinion  of 
Benedict  or  Francis,  Philip  Ncri,  or  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  the 
world  they  created  alongside  of  the  world  he  vividly  portrays. 
Meantime,  he  is  an  unsurpassed  guide  in  the  palace  of  Urbino, 
and  to  follow  him  in  U mbria,  and  by  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene 
sea,  is  to  feel  somewhat  of  the  Italian  spell.  Quite  lovely  pas¬ 
sages  of  rhythmic  prose  translate  adequately  the  emotions 
which  arise  in  presence  of  almost  any  wide  prospect  of  the 
Circean  land,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  writes  of  the  view  from 
Monte  Pulciano 

“  The  charm  of  this  view  is  composed  of  so  many  different  ele¬ 
ments,  so  subtly  blent,  appealing  to  so  many  separate  sensibilities, 
the  sense  of  grandeur,  the  sense  of  space,  the  sense  of  natural 
beauty,  and  the  sense  of  human  pathos,  that  deep  internal  faculty  we 
call  historic  sense,  that  it  cannot  be  defined.  First  comes  the  im¬ 
mense  surrounding  space, — a  space  measured  in  each  arc  of  the 
circumference  by  sections  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  limited  by  points  of 
exquisitely  picturesque  beauty,  including  distant,  cloud-like  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  and  crystals  of  sky-blue  Apennines,  circumscribing  land¬ 
scapes  of  refined  loveliness  in  detail,  always  varied,  always  marked 
by  objects  of  peculiar  interest  where  the  eye  or  memory  may  linger. 
Next  in  importance  to  this  immensity  of  space,  so  powerfully  affect¬ 
ing  the  imagination  by  its  mere  extent,  and  by  the  breadth  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  attuning  all  varieties  of  form  and  colour  to  one  harmony 
beneath  illimitable  heaven,  may  be  reckoned  the  episodes  of  rivers, 
lakes,  hills,  cities,  with  old  historic  names.” 

We  have  not  space  to  give  bis  brilliant  catalogue  of  the  towns 
and  castles  he  saw  from  thence,  but  our  readers  will  recognise 
the  beauty  of  what  we  have  quoted,  and  in  it  there  is  not  that 
excessive  luxuriance  and  almost  confusion  of  colour  which  are 
not  infrequent  in  Mr.  Symonds’s  descriptions  of  landscape.  We 
feel  that  to  many  it  will  seem  a  literary  heresy  to  question 
the  perfection  of  his  style,  but  no  man  may  dash  his  palette  full 
of  colours  into  his  reader’s  face  with  too  impetuous  a  disregard 
to  the  due  limitations  of  prose.  By  so  doing,  Mr.  Symonds 
disturbs  our  enjoyment  of  his  work,  and  he  provokes  us  to 
compare  his  descriptions  with  those,  let  us  say,  by  Mr.  Buskin. 
He  obliges  us  to  say  that  brandish  his  brushes  as  he  may, 
strike  what  Olympian  attitude  he  chooses,  he  fails  when  he 
should  not  fail  to  affect  us.  In  this  book,  at  least,  his  dainty 
essays  appeal  to  an  artificial  taste.  Critic,  but  not  creator,  he 
does  not  rouse  our  sympathy,  and  we  remain  unimpressed,  as 
we  measure  his  efforts  to  remain  at  the  highest  level  of  style. 
To  rank  with  the  monarchs  of  the  pen  needs  larger  knowledge 
of  a  healthier  humanity  than  is  apparent  in  Italian  Byways. 

Though  to  compare  prose  with  poetry  is  scarcely  fair,  wo 
imagine  that  Mr.  Symonds  would  not  shrink  from  com¬ 
parison  with  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  and  even  Byron  ;  if 
we  did  so  compare  him,  we  should  note  a  difference  amply 
justifying  severer  criticism  than  ours.  We  could  but  regret 
the  airs  of  superior  information  which  he  assumes  as  he 
goes  to  and  fro  on  the  spiritual  battlefields  of  Italy,  and 
announces  himself  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pseudo-Pagan 
Benascence,  which  has  just  now  a  certain  vogue.  We  are 
fascinated  by  his  historical  narratives,  but  when  he  would  gain 
our  friendliness  by  his  records  of  travel,  he  should  attach  us  to 
him  by  some  touch  of  nature  which  should  make  us  feel  akin, 
betorehe  startles  us  by  such  rhythmic  confidences  as  “  we  rested 
well  in  large,  hard  beds,  with  dry,  rough  sheets,”  an  nnocent 


sentence,  but  to  which  is  given  a  touch  of  bathos  by  its  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  description  of  a  sunset  which  was  “a 
conflagration  of  celestial  rose  upon  the  saddest  purples  and 
cavernous  recesses  of  intensest  azure.”  We  do  not  follow  him 
with  any  sympathy  when,  at  a  table  d’hote,  he  tells  us  that  he 
“  felt  as  though  he  had  got  into  the  cabin  of  the  ‘  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man,’  and  that  all  these  people  had  been  sitting  there  at  meat  a 
hundred  years,  through  storm  and  shine,  for  ever  driving  on¬ 
wards  over  immense  waves  in  an  enchanted  calm.”  We  cannot 
think  the  description  of  a  Duke  of  Urbino  happily  expressed : — 

“  He  drew  a  second  consort  from  the  convent,  and  raised  up  seed 
unto  his  line  by  forethought,  but  beheld  his  princeling  fade 
untimely  in  the  bloom  of  boyhood.”  Granting  the  admiration 
many  feel  for  Mr.  Symonds,  we  hardly  think  that  for  the  public 
he  should  pose  as  Dante  when  he  begins  a  chapter  of  hi» 
travels  : — “  About  three  in  the  morning  which  divides  the  month, 
of  May  into  two  equal  parts,  I  woke  and  saw  the  waning  moon 
right  opposite  my  window,  stayed  in  her  descent  upon  the- 
slope  of  Epomeo.” 

Shade  of  Puff,  are  we  to  approve  such  sentences  as,  “  When 
it  was  over,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  wrote  his  magnificent 
apology  with  a  style  of  adamant  upon  a  plate  of  steel?”  Are 
we  to  think  of  a  boatman  as  an  “  animate  splendour,”  and  rise- 
with  the  author  into  rapture  about  another,  who  had  been 
“  drinking  and  eating  from  a  dish  of  fried  fish  set  upon  the 
coarse,  white,  linen  cloth.”  “  Here  for  me,  at  least,  the  mytho- 
poem  of  the  Lagoons  was  humanised ;  the  spirit  of  the  salt¬ 
water  lakes  had  appeared  to  me ;  the  final  touch  of  life  emergent 
from  nature  had  been  given.  I  was  satisfied,  for  I  had" 
seen  a  poem.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Symonds  has  little,  if  any,  sense  of  humour;  and  to  read 
travels  by  an  eloquent  writer  without  that  gift  is  disappointing,, 
but  still  his  literary  instinct  might  have  suggested  that  only 
when  the  reader’s  emotions  are  deeply  stirred,  and  hardly  even 
then,  could  he  accept  such  phrases  as  the  “  road  plunges  at  a 
break-neck  pace,”  or  “  careering  in  our  sledges  down  perpendicu¬ 
lar  snow-fields.”  We  might  not  have  cared  to  point  out  the-- 
exaggerations  which  mar  that  artistic  perfection  of  which 
Mr.  Symonds  writes  so  well,  but  for  the  prevalent  tendency 
to  admire  mannerisms  and  affectations  as  such.  We  are  glad 
to  turn  from  his  less  good  work,  and  quote  an  excellent  answer 
to  the  vexed  question  of  what  Art  is  and  should  be,  when  ha 
analyses  Gherubino’s  part  at  the  Scala  Theatre,  and  explains  why 
that  pretty  page  is  “the  dear,  glad  angel  of  the  May  of  love;, 
the  nightingale  of  orient  emotion.”  We  entirely  agree  with  and 
admire  the  passage  with  which  we  conclude  : — 

“  When  we  think  of  the  really  great  statues,  pictures,  poems, 
music  of  the  world,  we  find  that  these  are  really  great  because  of 
something  more, — and  that  more  is  their  theme,  their  presentation  of 
a  noble  portion  of  the  human  soul.  Artists  and  art-students  may  be 
satisfied  with  perfect  specimens  of  a  craftsman’s  skill,  independent 
of  his  theme,  but  the  mass  of  men  will  not  be  satisfied ;  and  it  is 
as  wrong  to  suppose  that  art  exists  for  artists  and  art-students  as  to 
talk  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  Art  exists  for  humanity.  Art  transmutes 
thought  and  feeling  into  terms  of  beautiful  form.  Art  is  great  and 
lasting  in  proportion  as  it  appeals  to  the  human  consciousness  at 
large,  presenting  to  it  portions  of  itself  in  adequate  and  lovely  form.” 

Mr.  Symonds  here  supplies  a  canon  of  taste  whereby  to  judge 
his  Italian  Byivays. 

TWO  GOOD  NOVELS* 

We  bracket  these  two  novels,  because  in  both  there  is  the  same 
peculiarity.  Each  must  be  judged  as  an  intellectual  effort,  by 
its  author’s  treatment  of  a  single  character.  Mr.  Trollope’s 
first  posthumous  novel — we  believe  there  are  others  to  come — 
differs  from  the  ruck  of  his  novels  only  in  this,  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  use  a  very  singular  character  as  his  deus  ex 
machina.  “  Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family  ”  and  their  friends  are  fox 
the  most  part  very  ordinary  people,  less  carefully  described  than 
was  Mr.  Trollope’s  wont ;  and  their  adventures,  though  readable, 
are  described  at  too  great  length.  Mountjoy  Scarborough  is  a 
fierce,  sullen  officer,  who  thinks  a  great  deal  of  himself,  has  a 
lunatic  passion  for  gambling,  and  to  pay  his  gambling  debts  has 
parted  with  his  reversion  to  his  father’s  estate,  worth  £'20,000 
a  year,  to  the  Jews.  His  brother  Augustus  is  a  cool,  keen  bar¬ 
rister,  remarkable  mainly  for  selfishness,  which  he  parades  in 
a  way  no  real  personage  would  do.  There  is  the  regular  young 
lady  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  stories,  with  little  to  distinguish  her  from 
Lily  Dale,  except  that  she  is  fortunate.  There  is  a  hero  who 
knocks  a  man  down,  and  does  very  little  else.  There  is  a  weak, 

*  Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  London  :  Chatto  and 
Windus.  1883. 

No  New  Thing.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  3vols.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1883.. 
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bat  conscientious  lawyer,  Mr.  Grey,  with  an  elderly  daughter, 
also  conscientious,  but  very  strong,  who  is  perhaps  the  best 
painted  figure  in  the  book.  And  there  is  Mr.  Scar¬ 
borough,  the  dens  ex  machina,  who  is,  so  far  as  our  read¬ 
ing  extends,  absolutely  original.  He  is  a  very  old  man, 
very  rich,  but  stricken  with  some  terrible  internal  com¬ 
plaint,  for  which  repeated  operations  are  indispensable.  He 
meets  them  and  all  other  troubles  with  that  perfect  courage 
.which  cares  nothing  for  death  and  very  little  for  pain,  and 
indeed  with  a  nearly  complete  disregard  of  self,  which  is  in¬ 
sisted  on  throughout  the  book  as  his  grand  characteristic.  The 
old  man,  however,  is  no  Christian,  quite  the  reverse.  He  has  at 
heart  a  profound  contempt  for  all  authority  ;  admires  lying,  if 
it  is  only  skilful ;  doubts  the  value  of  marriage,  is  little 
annoyed  by  any  conduct  not  the  evidence  of  cruel  char¬ 
acter,  and  hates  mere  human  laws  till  it  is  a  delight  to 
him  to  break  them.  Finding  that  his  eldest  sou  has  sold  his 
reversion,  he  coolly  sets  himself  to  cheat  the  Jews  of  their  gains  ; 
declares  his  eldest  son  illegitimate,  proves  that  he  was  born 
before  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  helps  his  second  son,  now 
the  heir,  to  pay  off  the  Jews  with  the  bare  money  that  they  had 
advanced.  This  done,  he  finds  that  the  second  son  is  a  selfish 
scoundrel  who  desires  his  death,  while  the  elder,  though 
haughty  and  violent,  is  furious  at  the  slur  thrown  upon  his 
mother.  Old  Mr.  Scarborough  thinks  him,  after  all,  the  finer 
character  of  the  two,  and  though  aware  that  the  passion  for 
play  is  incurable  in  him,  turns  round  on  the  second  son,  brings 
forward  a  certificate  of  an  earlier  marriage  ceremony,  leaves 
everything  to  the  elder,  tells  the  younger  in  a  burst  of  hatred  of 
his  revenge,  and  so  dies,  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  opinion,  evidently 
rather  a  fine  character  :  — 

“  He  had  contrived  in  spite  of  his  great  faults  to  create  a  respect 
in  the  minds  of  those  arouud  him  which  is  itself  a  great  element  of 
love.  But  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which  told  of  love  for 
others.  He  was  one  who  could  hate  to  distraction,  and  on  whom  no 
bonds  of  blood  would  operate  to  mitigate  his  hatred.  He  would  per¬ 
severe  to  injure  with  a  terrible  persistency.  But  yet  in  every  phase 
of  his  life  he  had  been  actuated  by  love  for  others.  He  had  never 
been  selfish,  thinking  always  of  others  rather  than  of  himself. 
Supremely  indifferent  he  had  been  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  around 
him,  but  he  had  never  run  counter  to  his  own  conscience.  For  the 
conventionalities  of  the  law  he  entertained  a  supreme  contempt,  but 
he  did  wish  so  to  arrange  matters  with  which  he  was  himself  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  do  what  justice  demanded.  Whether  he  succeeded  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  the  reader  may  judge.  But  certainly  the 
three  persons  who  were  assembled  around  his  death-bed  did  respect 
him,  and  had  been  made  to  love  him  by  what  he  had  done.” 

The  secret  of  his  life  was  that,  despising  entails,  he  had  from 
the  first  determined  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  property,  and 
had  persuaded  his  wife  to  go  through  two  wedding  ceremonials, 
in  order  that  by  producing  either  certificate,  and  deceiving 
everybody,  he  might  divide  his  fortune  between  his  sons  as  he 
would.  The  sale  to  the  Jews  deranged  his  plans,  but  he  imme¬ 
diately  robbed  them  of  all  but  the  cash  they  had  advanced,  and 
went  his  own  wilful  way. 

We  cannot  say  we  think  such  a  character  possible.  With 
Mr.  Trollope’s  view  of  its  merits  we  are  not  just  now  concerned, 
but  we  cannot  think  it  possible.  That  an  unselfish  man  might 
plot  against  the  law  of  entail,  and  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  thieving,  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  the  robbery  of  the 
Jews  would  to  many  minds  seem  no  robbery  at  all ;  but  that  an 
unselfish  man  with  a  strong  capacity  of  love  in  his  heart 
should  plot  through  life  for  such  an  end,  intending  from 
the  first  to  traduce  his  wife,  merely  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  breaking  a  law  he  despised,  should  then,  when  he  had  tra¬ 
duced  her,  upset  his  own  work,  and  should  finally  leave  every¬ 
thing  to  go  at  Monte  Carlo,  as  it  actually  does  go,  is  incredible. 
We  have  to  believe  that  a  man  without  the  most  ordinary 
human  feelings  is  yet  hungry  for  love,  that  a  man  persistent 
enough  to  plot  villainy  for  thirty  years  gave  up  his  plot  the 
moment  it  turned  out  badly,  that  a  man  entirely  cynical  and 
defiant  was  yet  guided  in  his  acts  mainly  by  a  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  goodness  of  two  very  bad  men,  and  that, 
finally,  a  man  always  indignant  at  cruelty,  was  when  provoked, 
utterlycruel  and  unforgiving.  That  is  impossible.  The  description 
is  in  parts  fine,  you  catch  the  impression  of  a  powerful  Voltairian 
personality;  but  Mr.  Trollope  had  not  thought-out  his  new 
character  fully,  and  Mr.  Scarborough  is,  therefore,  from  first  to 
last  a  mere  bundle  of  discordant  qualities,  which  are  hidden  a 
little  by  the  writer’s  art,  but  are  always  there,  and  always 
affecting  the  story  in  some  unexpected  way.  The  portrait, 
on  which  the  novel  depends,  though,  of  course,  there  is  plenty 
of  amusing  writing,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 


Mr.  Norris,  on  the  other  hand,  has  succeeded.  His  story,  No 
New  Thing,  is  a  very  curious  one.  We  have  great  difficulty  in 
doubting  that  he  has  studied  life  for  artistic  purposes  in  novels, 
instead  of  reality,  and  has  amused  himself  by  taking  Dobbin 
and  Amelia  from  Vanity  Fair ;  Mr.  Bennett,  with  alterations, 
from  Pride  and  Prejudice;  and  Tito,  from  Romola,  and  placing 
them  in  new  situations  and  among  new  people.  At  all  events, 
Mrs.  Stanniforth  is  Amelia,  in  prosperous  circumstances ; 
Colonel  Kenyon  is  Dobbin,  unchanged ;  and  Philip  Marescalchi 
is  Tito,  in  modern  dress  and  English  scenery.  He  has  even 
his  Tessa,  a  pastry-cook’s  daughter,  whom  he  marries.  Never¬ 
theless,  though  it  is  impossible  to  resist  this  thought,  Mr. 
Norris’s  work  is  not  to  be  despised.  Tried  by  the  test  we  have 
applied  to  Mr.  Trollope,  he  has  succeeded.  He  has  written  a, 
good  novel,  as  novels  go,  with  some  life-like  description  in  it  and 
much  entertaining  dialogue,  and  one  or  t  .vo  life-like  side  char¬ 
acters — witness  Mr.  Brune,  a  goodnatured  Mr.  Bennett,  who  would 
not  discredit  Miss  Austen — and  among  them  all  he  has  placed 
Tito — Philip  Marescalchi — and  so  guided  him  that  the  reader, 
even  if  he  has  absorbed  Romola,  feels  no  sense  of  failure  in  the 
portrait.  It  is  difficult  work,  too.  Philip  Marescalchi  is  an 
Anglo-Italiau  lad,  adopted  by  Mrs.  Stanniforth,  the  young  and 
wealthy  widow  whom  we  think  copied  from  Amelia  Osborne. 
She  educates  him,  sends  him  to  Cambridge,  finds  him  over¬ 
liberal  allowances,  and  loves  and  trusts  him  all  through  with  a 
motherly  love  which  is  wonderfully  described,  though  all  through 
he  calls  her  Meg,  and  treats  her  as  au  elder  sister.  Philip  repays 
all  this  by  becoming  the  pleasantest  of  mankind,  and  a 
singer  of  second-rate  force ;  by  neglect,  lying,  gambling, 
and  plunder ;  by  marrying  secretly  a  pastry-cook’s  daughter, 
a  Tessa  whose  English  vulgarity  in  her  loveableness  is  a 
stroke  of  genius  ;  by  trying  to  oust  his  foster-mother  from 
her  property ;  by  publicly  marrying,  after  Tessa’s  death,  a  fat, 
old  prima-donna  with  money ;  and  finally,  by  refusing  to  visit 
his  patroness,  when  he  knows  that  she  is  dying.  A  most 
detestable  brute  ?  Certainly,  judged  by  any  code ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  Margaret  Stanniforth  loves  him  all  through,  and  you’ 
like  her  the  better  for  it ;  his  friends  do  not  desert  him,  and  the 
reader  feels  for  him  in  his  strong  contempt  an  admixture  of 
pity  and  of  liking.  The  man  is  throughout  visible  as  he  is, 
not  a  brute,  not  a  complete  villain,  not  a  coward,  and  incapable 
of  visible  cruelty  ;  an  artist  lost  in  a  gentle,  self-pitying, 
“  sweet  ”  kind  of  selfishness.  He  loves  to  the  end  the  pastry¬ 
cook’s  daughter,  whose  death  he  feels  a  relief.  To  the  end,  ther 
being  he  cares  most  about  is  the  foster-mother  whom  he 
has  so  ill-treated,  whom  he  refuses  to  visit  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  and  who  dies  moaning  for  him,  and  excusing  his  hope¬ 
less  selfishness.  He  never  is  ruffianly  or  sordid,  does  not  trick 
Tessa,  does  not  conceal  any  fault,  and  has  a  certain  ultimate 
truthfulness  always  in  him,  which  makes  his  inward  natuue 
worse,  but  his  outward  nature  better.  We  knew  Philip  once, 
intimately,  and  he  was  just  like  that.  So  sound  is  the  art  with 
which  he  is  portrayed,  that  the  reader  feels  all  through  that  the 
man  is  not  villain,  that  he  is  in  some  way  the  victim  of  his 
nature,  a  nature  artistic  and  amiable,  but  incurably  selfish  and 
shallow,  and  that  were  circumstances  but  favourable,  Philip 
would  be  as  nearly  a  pleasant  gentleman  as  an  incurable 
habit  of  lying  when  convenient  will  allow.  He  never  once,  un¬ 
less  it  be  in  refusing  to  visit  his  foster-mother’s  death-bed,  does 
or  says  anything  in  the  least  exaggerated  or  unexpected.  His 
naughtiness  is  economised,  till  the  spectator  half  thinks  it  does 
not  exist,  and  that  he  is  forming  an  uncharitable  judgment  on 
a  man  very  hard  bested.  This  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  the 
man  who  will  not  perform  any  one  duty,  if  it  goes  in  the  least 
against  the  grain,  meets  a  direct  insult.  Colonel  Kenyon  has 
told  him  he  is  robbing  his  protectress 

“  ‘  Colonel  Kenyon,’  said  Philip,  in  a  rather  graver  tone,  ‘yon  have 
always  had  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  me,  and  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  it.  Pray  believe  that  your  opinion  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  absolute  indifference  to  me.  More  than  once  you  have  taken 
upon  yourself  to  interfere  in  my  affairs  in  a  helter-skelter,  blundering 
sort  of  way,  and  I  haven’t  complained.  It  is  your  nature  to  be  like 
that,  I  suppose,  and  I  don’t  quarrel  with  you  for  it,  any  more  than 
one  quarrels  with  dogs  for  delighting  to  bark  and  bite.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  pushing  forbearance  too  far  to  allow  oneself  to 
be  called  a  wholesale  robber;  and  therefore  I  must  respectfully 
invite  you  to  retract  that  expression.’— Hugh  was  stroking  his  mous¬ 
tache  with  lean,  brown  fingers,  which  trembled  a  little.  At  this  direct 
throwing-down  of  the  gauntlet  his  eyes  glistened.  ‘  I  won’t  retract 
a  single  word  that  I  have  said,’  he  replied,  shortly. — ‘  You  won’t  ?’ 
returned  Philip,  deliberately  swinging  his  legs  off  the  sofa,  and 
assuming  a  sitting  posture,  while  he  looked  his  visitor  straight  in  the 
eyes.  ‘  You  won’t  retract  the  expression  ?  Then  we  must  proceed 
to  extremities,  I’m  afraid.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  insulted 
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me  without  quite  meaning  it,  for  your  temper  seems  to  have  got 
rather  out  of  hand  ;  but,  since  you  choose  to  stick  to  your  words,  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  give  me  your  address,  so  that  I  may  send  a  friend 
to  call  upon  you  to-morrow.’ — ‘  You  young  jackanapes  !’  called  out 
Hugh,  1  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  fight  a  duel  with  you  P  I’ll 
■see  you  hanged  first !’ — Philip  raised  his  eyebrows.  ‘  You  won’t 
fight,  and  you  won’t  retract?  I  suppose  you  know  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  said  of  a  man  who  acts  in  that  way  ?’ — ‘  I’ll  tell  you  what,’  said 
Hugh,  getting  up;  ‘I  won’t  fight  a  duel,  because  it’s  ridiculous,  and 
nobody  ever  does  fight  duels  in  this  country  ;  but  if  you  would  like 
to  call  me  a  coward,  you  had  better  do  it — and  I’ll  give  you  such  a 
hammering,  that  yon  won’t  do  it  again  for  a  year.’ — Philip  did  not 
take  advantage  of  this  handsome  offer.  He  looked  at  his  angry 
-antagonist  for  a  minute  with  a  certain  amused  curiosity,  and  then 
burst  out  laughing.  ‘  What  a  ludicrous  position  we  have  got  into  !’ 
be  exclaimed.  ‘We  both  look  rather  foolish;  but,  vanity  apart,  I 
must  say  I  think  yon  look  the  more  foolish  of  the  two.  My  height  i3 
five  foot  nine;  yours,  I  suppose,  is  about  six  foot  two  or  three;  and 
in  weight  and  length  of  reach  there  is  probably  an  even  greater  dis¬ 
proportion  between  us.  Therefore  I  see  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  acknowledging  that,  if  it  came  to  a  regular  ding-dong  tussel 
between  us,  you  could  thrash  me.  But  I  think  it  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  be  something  to  be  ashamed  of  in  insulting  a  man 
whom  you  know  you  can  thrash,  and  declining  to  meet  him  upon 
■equal  terms.” 

Redeeming  touches  like  that  are  endless,  till  at  the  end  the 
reader  half  feels  that  the  fat  prima-donna — who,  by  the  way,  is 
a  good  creature — is  almost  penalty  sufficient.  Mr.  Norris  has 
the  art  of  analysing  character  in  a  high  degree,  and,  after 
all,  that  is  the  novelist’s  first  need.  No  New  Thing  is  full 
of  very  human  people,  of  whom  only  one  is  certainly  a 
caricature.  Mrs.  Winniugton’s  hardness,  aud  imperiousness, 
and  scheming  greediness  are  overdone,  as  in  the  final  scene 
between  her  and  Mr.  Brune  the  author  has  recollected,  hut 
most  of  the  personages  are  natural  throughout.  A  little 
more  incident,  to  relieve  a  certain  tediousness,  would  he  accept¬ 
able,  and  we  could  bear  a  little  more  compression  as  to  time, 
though  in  this  matter  Mr.  Norris  can  plead  Thackeray’s  ex¬ 
ample,  but  there  is  unmistakeable  capacity  in  his  work.  He 
has  given  us  a  striking  story,  and  left  a  strong  impression 
that  he  will  do  still  better,  perhaps  even  rise  into  the 
ranks  of  the  very  few  who  can  satirise  without  render¬ 
ing  the  object  of  their  satire  unloveable.  The  greatest 
danger  in  his  way  is  Thackeray’s,  the  unreadiness  to  believe 
that  nice  women  can  have  sense.  Mrs.  Stanniforth  is  feeble, 
Nellie  Brune  is  a  fool  in  crises,  the  pastry-cook’s  daughter  is 
a  fool  always  till  she  dies,  and  Edith  is  a  fool  whenever  her 
mother  is  about.  Women  are  not  all  like  that,  and  Mr.  Norris’s 
impartiality  in  making  most  of  his  good  men,  Kenymn,  Walter, 
■Tom  Stanniforth,  and  the  rest,  as  weak  as  the  women,  in  a 
-different  way,  does  not  redeem  the  blunder. 


PROFESSOR  KNIGHT’S  WORDSWORTH. 

VOLUME  III* 

Omt  appreciation  of  Professor  Knight’s  edition  of  Wordsworth 
grow3  -with  every  volume.  Indeed,  when  completed,  it  will  be 
an  edition  which  the  student  of  Wordsworth  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  others  put  together.  In  familiarising  himself  with 
this  third  volume,  the  present  writer  has  found  himself  not 
indeed  actually  reconciled  to  the  poet’s  baldest  lines — for  no 
lover  of  Wordsworth  can  help  regretting  the  violent  and  obtru¬ 
sive  flaws  in  that  great  imagination,  where  Wordsworth’s 
poetry  declines  not  merely  into  prose,  but  into  prose  of  the 
flattest  kind — but  in  some  degree  helped  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  Wordsworth  could  ever  have  been  unconscious  of  those 
■clumsy  deformities  of  speech  to  which  he  sometimes  seems  posi¬ 
tively  to  invite  attention,  even  at  the  very  opening  of  a  poem. 
In  this  volume,  for  instance,  we  find  the  stauzas  addressed  to 
■“  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  spade,”  commencing,  “  Spade  with  which 
Wilkinson  hath  tilled  his  lands,”  an  absurd  invocation,  which 
has  probably  repelled  as  many  readers  from  Wordsworth  and 
his  poetry  as  ever  were  repelled  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman’s  Iliad 
by  such  lines  as  (if  we  recall  it  rightly)  “  Autolycus  held  up  the 
meat,  divine  Ulysses  sliced  it.”  To  break  at  once  on  the  reader 
of  a  poem  with  the  vocative  case  of  ‘  spade,’  and  then  describe 
the  spade  so  addressed  merely  as  one  that  belonged  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Wilkinson,  is  indeed  to  indulge  in  one  of 
those  familiarities  with  the  reader  which  we  can  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  a  practical  joke.  It  is  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  burlesque  to  invoke  a  spade  at  all,  and  still  more  to  invoke 
it  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  used  by  Wilkinson, 
the  reader  knowing  nothing  of  Wilkinson  but  his  name.  But 
■one  almost  forgives  Wordsworth  his  clumsy  burst  of  invocation, 
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when  one  has  read  what  Professor  Knight  here  tells  us  of 
the  Wilkinson  in  question,  and  realises  that  it  was  because 
Wordsworth  already  knew  the  man,  and  knew  him  to  be  invested 
with  these  simple  and  touching  and  manly  qualities,  that  this 
invocation  never  suggested  to  him  that  effectual  wet  blanket 
for  a  kindling  imagination  which  it  has  represented  to  so  many 
of  his  readers  : — 

Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Yanwatli,  the  friend  of  Wordsworth  and 
the  subject  of  these  verses,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  note. 

He  was  a  ronn 

Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 

One  of  the  old  race  of  Cumbrian  statesmen — men  who  owned,  and 
themselves  cultivated,  small  bits  of  land  (see  note  on  Michael 
and  The  Brothers  in  appendix  to  Volume  II.)— he  was  Wordsworth’s 
senior  by  nineteen  years,  and  lived  on  a  patrimonial  farm  of  about 
forty  acres,  on  the  banks  of  the  Emont, — the  stream  which,  flowing 
out  of  Ulls water,  divides  Cumberland  from  Westmoreland.  He  was  a 
Friend,  and  used  to  travel  great  distances  to  attend  religious  con¬ 
ferences,  or  to  engage  in  philanthropic  work, — on  one  occasion,  riding 
on  his  poDy  from  Yanwath  to  London,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  ;  and,  on  another  walking  the  300  miles  to  town,  in  eight  days, 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  simple,  genuine  nature;  serene,  refined, 
hospitable,  naive,  and  humourous  withal  ;  a  quaint,  original  man,  with 
a  true  eye  for  Nature,  a  keen  relish  for  rural  life  (especially  for 
gardening),  and  a  happy  knack  of  characterisation,  whether  he  under¬ 
took  descriptions  of  scenery  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  or  narrated 
the  incidents  which  befell  him  in  the  way.  This  is  how  he  w  rites  of 
his  farm,  and  his  work  upon  it : — ‘  We  have  at  length  some  traces  of 
spring  (Gth  April,  1781) ;  the  primrose  under  the  hedge  begins  to  open 
her  modest  flower,  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  the  birds  to  build  ; 
yet  we  have  still  a  wide  horizon,  the  mountain  tops  resign  not  their 
snows.  The  happiest  season  of  the  year  with  me  is  now  commencing 
— I  mean  that  in  which  I  am  at  the  plough;  my  horses  pace  slowly 
on  before,  the  larks  sing  above  my  head,  and  the  furrow  falls  at  my 
side,  and  the  face  of  Nature  and  my  own  mind  seem  to  wear  a  sweet 
and  cheerful  tranquillity.’  The  following  extract  shows  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  very  implements  of  his  industry,  and  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  Wordsworth’s  stanzas  on  his  ‘spade.’  ‘Eighth 
month,  16th,  1789.  Yesterday  I  parted  without  regret  from  an  old 
acquaintance — I  set  by  my  scythe  for  this  year.  I  have  often  this 
season  seen  the  dark  blue  mountains  before  the  sun,  and  his  rising 
embroider  them  with  gold.  I  have  had  many  a  good  sleep  in  the 
shade  among  fragrant  grass  and  refreshing  breezes,  and  though 
closely  engaged  in  what  may  be  thought  heavy  work,  I  was  sensible 
of  the  enjoyments  of  life  with  uninterrupted  health.’  In  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  century,  when  the  spirit  of  patriotic  ardour  was  so 
thoroughly  roused  in  England  by  the  restlessness  of  France  and  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  he  lived  on  at  his  pastoral  farm,  ‘busy  with 
his  husbandry.’  In  London,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edmund 
Burke  ;  and  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  philanthropist, —  whose  labours  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  are  matter  of  history, — became  his 
intimate  friend,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Yanwath.  Clarkson 
afterwards  bought  an  estate  near  to  Wilkinson’s  home,  on  the  shores 
of  Ullswater,  where  he  built  a  house,  and  named  it  Eusemere,  and 
there  the  Wordsworths  were  not  infrequent  guests.  (See  note  to 
The  Daffodils,  p.  7  of  this  volume.)  Wordsworth  stayed  at  Yanwath 
for  two  days  in  1806.  The  ‘  Tours  to  the  British  Mountains,  with  the 
Descriptive  Poems  of  Lowther  and  Emont  Vale  ’  (London,  1824),  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  note  to  The  Solitary  Reaper,  one  of  the  poems 
in  the  ‘  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland,  1803  ’  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  347). 
It  is  an  interesting  volume— the  prose  much  superior  to  the  verse — 
and  might  be  reprinted  with  advantage.  Wilkinson  was  urged  re¬ 
peatedly  to  publish  his  ‘Tour  Through  the  Highlands,’  but  he  always 
declined,  and  it  was  printed  at  last  without  his  knowledge,  by  some 
one  to  whom  he  had  lent  his  MS.  j  Wilkinson’s  relations  to 
Wordsworth  are  alluded  to  in  the  note  to  The  Solitary  R.eaper.  He 
is  occasionally  referred  to  in  Miss  Wordsworth’s  Grasmere  Journal  of 
January  and  March,  1802,  e.g. : — ‘  Monday,  March  12th. — The  ground 
covered  with  snow.  Walked  to  T.  Wilkinson’s,  and  sent  for  letters. 
The  woman  brought  me  one  from  Win.  and  Mary.  It  was  a  sharp, 
windy  night.  Thomas  Wilkinson  came  with  me  to  Barton,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  me  like  a  catechiser  all  the  way.  Every  question  was  like  the 
snapping  of  a  little  thread  about  my  heart.  I  was  so  full  of  thought 
of  my  half-read  letter  and  other  things.’  The  following  are  extracts 
from  letters  of  Wilkinson  to  Miss  Mary  Leadbeater  of  Ballintore  : — 

‘  Yanwath,  15.  2.  1801. — I  had  lately  a  young  Poet  seeing  me  that 
sprang  originally  from  the  next  village.  He  has  left  the  College, 
turned  his  back  on  all  preferment,  and  settled  down  contentedly 

among  our  Lakes,  with  his  Sister  and  his  Muse.  He . 

writes  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  language  of  Nature,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  finery  of  our  present  poetry.  He  has  published  two 
volumes  of  Poems,  mostly  of  the  same  character.  His  name  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Wordsworth.’  lit  a  letter,  dated  29.  1.  1809,  the  following 
occurs  : — ‘Thou  hast  wished  to  have  W.  Wordsworth’s  Lines  on  my 
Spade,  which  I  shall  transcribe  tlieo.  I  had  promised  Lord  Lonsdale 
to  take  him  to  Lowther,  when  he  came  to  see  me,  but  when  we 
arrived  he  was  gone  to  shoot  moor-game  with  Judge  Sutton.  William 
and  I  then  returned,  and  wrought  together  at  a  walk  I  was  then 
forming,  which  gave  birth  to  his  Verses.’  ” 

This  account  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  does  not  in  any  degree  atone  for 
the  much  more  than  flat  openiug  to  what  are,  on  the  whole,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flat  stanzas,  but  it  does  help  one  to  understand  how 
Wordsworth  may  have  invested  his  friend  with  an  atmosphere 
of  individuality  and  simplicity  which  disguised  from  himself 
how  little  he  had  succeeded  in  telling  the  public  what  he  too 
easily  took  for  granted  that  the  public  would  infer  from  his  own 
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halting  lines.  So,  again,  when  we  know  that  his  sister,  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  suggested  the  following  lines,  we  can  in  some 
degree  pardon  Wordsworth  for  supposing  that  they  would 
convey  to  the  outer  world  what  was  clearly  in  his  own  mind, 
though  it  certainly  never  got  into  the  verses  : — 

“  LOUISA, 

AFTER  ACCOMPANYING  HER  ON  A  MOUNTAIN  EXCURSION. 

Comp.  1805.  Pnb.  1807. 

I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade, 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 

That,  nymph-like,  she  is  fleet  and  strong, 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 
Like  rivulets  in  May  ? 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottage  home  ; 

Yet  o’er  the  moorland  will  she  roam 
In  weather  rough  and  bleak ; 

And,  when  against  the  wind  she  strains. 

Oh  !  might  I  kiss  the  mountain  lains 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that’s  mine  ‘  beneath  the  moon,’ 

If  I  with  her  but  half  a  uoon 
May  sit  beneath  the  walls 
Of  some  old  cave  or  mossy  nook, 

When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook 
To  hunt  the  waterfalls.” 

Dorothy  AVordsworth  was  so  much  to  her  brother,  was,  indeed,  so 
indissolubly  associated  with  all  the  poetry  that  was  deepest 
and  truest  in  him,  that  he  probably  hardly  knew  how  much  of 
his  own  intense  feeling  for  her  he  had  introduced  into  his  verse, 
and  how  much  of  it  remained  cpiite  unexpressed  in  his  own 
breast.  The  deadly-lively  stanza  which  opens  the  verses  just 
quoted  would  suggest  nothing  in  the  world  to  an  ordinary 
reader  except  the  query,  “  Why,  indeed,  should  you  fear  to  say 
it  ?  but  that  is  no  reason  at  all  why  you  should  not  fear  to  pub¬ 
lish  so  very  pert  a  verse  as  that and  though  the  two  next 
verses  rise  to  something  better,  they  do  not  succeed  in  extin¬ 
guishing  the  unpleasant  impression  of  the  opening  verse.  But, 
knowing,  as  we  now  know,  all  that  Dorothy  AVordsworth  was  to 
her  brother,  we  cannot  doubt  that  what  he  wrote  concerning 
her  was  to  his  mind  invested  with  a  specially  glorifying  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  feeling,  even  when  he  did  uot  succeed  iu  suliiciently 
steeping  his  own  words  in  that  atmosphere  of  feeling,  and  there¬ 
fore  failed  to  impress  his  thought  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

And  that  reminds  us  how  much  the  value  of  this  volume  is 
increased  by  its  extracts  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Journal, 
a  journal  full  of  the  essential  poetry  which  breathed  in  the 
noblest  of  her  brother’s  verse.  We  know  few  poems  of  his  which 
are  more  perfect  and  more  buoyant  with  genuine  poetical  delight 
than  “  The  Daffodils,”  but  even  the  poem  on  “  The  Daffodils  ” 
grows  in  beauty  and  value,  when  we  have  this  marvellously 
lovely  description  by  his  sister  of  the  scene  which  suggested 
it : — 

“  The  following  is  from  Miss  Wordsworth’s  Journal,  under  date, 
Thursday,  April  15th,  1802.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  that  Journal.  ‘  It  was  a  threatening,  misty  morniDg,  but 
mild.  We  set  off  after  dinner  from  Eusmere.  Mr.  Clarkson  went  a 
short  way  with  ns,  but  turned  back.  The  wind  was  furious,  and  we 
thought  we  must  have  returned.  We  first  rested  iu  the  large  Boat 
House,  then  under  a  furze  bush  opposite  Mr.  Clarkson’s.  Saw  the 
plough  going  in  the  field.  The  wind  seized  our  breath.  The  lake 
was  rough.  There  was  a  boat  by  itself,  floating  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay  below  Water  Millock.  We  rested  again  in  the  Water  Millock 
Lane.  The  hawthorns  black  and  green  ;  the  birches  here  and  there 
greenish,  but  there  is  yet  more  of  purple  to  be  seen  on  the  twigs. 

. A  few  primroses  by  the  roadside — wood-sorrel  flower,  the 

anemone,  scentless  violets,  strawberries,  and  that  starry-yellow  flower 
which  Mrs.  C.  calls  pilewort.  When  we  were  in  the  woods  beyond 
Gowbarrow  Park,  we  saw  a  few  daffodils  close  to  the  water-side.  We 
fancied  that  the  sea  had  floated  the  seeds  ashore,  and  that  the  little 
colony  had  so  sprung  up.  But  as  we  went  along  there  were  more, 
and  yet  more;  and,  at  last,  under  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  we  saw 
that  there  was  a  long  belt  of  them  along  the  shore,  about  the  breadth 
of  a  country  turnpike  road.  I  never  saw  daffodils  so  beautiful. 
They  grew  among  the  mossy  stones,  about  and  above  them  ;  some 
rested  their  heads  upon  these  stones,  as  on  a  pillow  for  weariness  ; 
and  the  rest  tossed  and  reeled  and  danced,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
verily  laughed  with  the  wind  that  blew  upon  them  over  the  lake. 
They  looked  so  gay,  ever  glancing,  ever  changing.  This  wind  blew 
directly  over  the  lake  to  them.  There  was  here  and  there  a  little 
knot,  and  a  few  stragglers  higher  up  ;  but  they  were  so  few  ns  not  to 
disturb  the  simplicity,  unity,  and  life  of  that  one  busy  highway.  We 
rested  again  and  again.  The  bays  were  stormy,  and  we  heard  the 
waves  at  different  distances,  aud  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  like  the 
sea . ” 

But  it  is  uot  in  extracts  from  Miss  Wordsworth’s  Journal  only 
that  this  edition  is  so  rich, — though  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  these  illustrative  extracts.  Everything  we 
want  is  here.  For  example  “  The  AVaggouer,”— one  of  AVords- 
worth’s  most  delightful  poems,  aud  as  Sara  Coleridge  well  said, 


one  touched  off  with  a  lightness  and  spirit  which  AVordsworth 
very  rarely  attained,— was  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamb,  and  the 
dedication  acknowledged  in  one  of  Lamb’s  most  charming 
letters,  which,  of  course,  one  wants  to  read  at  the  time  one  reada 
the  poem,  and  not  to  have  to  hunt  up  iu  Talfourd’s  Memoir. 
Professor  Knight  appends  it  for  us.  Again,  when  Words¬ 
worth  lost  his  brother, — the  captain  of  an  Indiaman, — by  ship¬ 
wreck,  Mary  Lamb  wrote  to  Miss  AVordsworth  to  express  her 
tender  sympathy,  and  the  beautiful  letter,  with  its  simple  and: 
touching  verses,  is  quoted  by  Professor  Knight  in  an  appendix 
to  the  poems  which  AVordsworth  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his; 
brother’s  death.  Aud  so  it  is  all  through.  AVhatever  one  needs 
to  illustrate  the  poems  is  found  either  in  Miss  Fenwick’s  notes,, 
or  in  the  editor’s,  or  in  the  appendix. 

“  The  Prelude  ”  gains  less  in  proportion  by  Professor  Knight’s- 
notes  than  the  minor  poems,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  that 
Professor  Knight  reserves  for  the  volume  of  biography  what  he 
has  to  say  on  this  great  autobiographical  poem.  To  that  volume, 
— the  sixth  and  last,  we  believe,  of  the  series, — we  shall  look 
forward  with  the  most  vivid  interest.  It  will,  we  hope,  form  the 
fitting  crown  of  a  work  of  great  and  lasting  value,  a  work  in 
which  the  individuality  of  a  great  poet  is  made  to  illustrate  his 
poems  iu  a  manner  more  complete,  than  any  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  the  good-fortune  of  a  previous  critic  to  illustrate  the  poems 
of  the  author  to  whose  works  he  had  devoted  himself. 


MR.  JOHN  SKELTON’S  NEW  ESSAYS* 

To  readers  with  a  delicate  literary  palate,  anything  from  the 
lieu  of  Mr.  John  Skelton,  better  known  to  all  of  us  as 
“  Shirley,”  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bonne-bouche.  It  would 
he  difficult  to  analyse  the  charm  of  Mr.  Skelton’s  work,  hut  it 
is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  never  writes  upon 
any  subject  until  his  emotions  have  been  stirred  by  it,  and  the 
stirring  of  emotion  is  in  him  one  with  the  awakening  of  the 
imagination.  He  muses  till  the  fire  burns,  then  he  speaks  with  his 
tongue,  and  such  speech  cannot  but  he  attractive  at  a  time  when 
nearly  all  the  literature  of  the  class  to  which  these  papers  belong 
comes  so  obviously  “from  the  teeth  outward,”  as  Carlyle 
so  pertinaciously  put  it.  Imaginative  criticism  is  not  merely 
critical,  but  constructive ;  and  iu  many  of  these  papers  we  do- 
not  simply  get  a  new  “view”  of  this  or  that  historical  or 
literary  figure,  or  merely  see  the  familiar  form  posed  iu  a 
way  which  gives  it  an  unfamiliar  expression ;  the  portrait 
itself  is  new,  it  is  a  fresh  conception,  which  demauds  to  be 
judged  not  by  the  judicial  reason,  but  by  the  judicial  imagina¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  the  outcome.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  example, 
the  most  elaborate  and,  iu  some  respects,  the  most  important 
paper  in  this  volume,  “  The  Speech  for  the  Queen,”  as  Mr- 
Skelton  has  entitled  his  defence  of  Mary  Stuart : — - 

“  Mary  was  not  a  person  likely  to  come  under  the  sway  of  a  violent 
and  absorbing  passion.  Her  whole  nature  was  masculine  in  its 
moderation,  its  firmness,  its  magnanimity.  She  was  tolerant,  un- 
capiicions,  capable  of  carrying  out  a  purpose  steadily,  yet  with  tact 
and  policy.  She  was  never  hysterical,  never  fanciful.  With 
her,  love  was  not  au  engrossing  occupation ;  on  the  contrary, 
to  Mary,  as  to  most  men,  it  was  but  the  child  and  plavthing- 
of  unfrequent  leisure . She  admitted  Rizzio  to  a  close  in¬ 

timacy.  Rizzio  was  her  intellectual  mate,  the  depository  of  her 
State  secrets,  her  politic  guide  and  confidant ;  but  the  very  notoriety 
of  her  intercourse  with  him  showed  how  innocent  and  ansexual  it  waa 
in  its  nature,— the  frank  companionship  of  friendly  statesmen. 

. Her  marriage  with  Darnley  was  not  exclusively  a  love- 

match  ;  it  was  a  marriage  to  which  her  judgment,  as  well  as  her  heart, 
consented.  Her  love-letters  abound  in  pretty  trifles,  her  business 

letters  are  clear,  strong,  rapid,  brilliantly  direct . A  love-sick 

girl,  when  her  castle  in  the  air  was  shattered,  might  have  come  to- 
hate  Darnley  with  a  feverish  feminine  hatred  ;  but  the  sedate  and 
politic  intelligence  of  the  Queen  could  only  have  been  incidentally 
affected  by  such  considerations.  She  knew  that,  even  at  the  worst, 
Darnley  was  a  useful  ally,  and  the  motives  which  induced  her  te 
marrv  him  must  have  restrained  her  from  putting  him  forcibly  away. 
......  Bothwell,  again,  was  iu  her  estimation  a  loyal  retainer,  a 

trusted  adviser  of  the  Crown,  but  he  was  nothing  more . He 

had  been  recommended  to  her  acceptance  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  aristocracy,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  As  the  honest  Craig 
observed,  1  The  best  part  of  the  realm  did  approve  it,  either  by  flattery 
or  by  their  silence.’  On  a  woman  of  ardent  sentimentality  these  con¬ 
siderations  would  have  had  little  effect;  they  were  exactly  the 
considerations  which  would  appeal  to  Mary’s  masculine  common- 
sense.” 

In  these  sentences  we  see  what  it  is  in  Mr.  Skelton’s 
method  which  makes  it  so  fresh  and  attractive,  and  yet 
now  and  then  so  tantalising  also.  Such  questions  as 
whether  Mary  signed  the  Catholic  League,  whether  she 

*  Exfays  in  History  and  Biogmjdnf,  including  the  I)  fence  of  Mary  Stuart.  By 
Juhn  Skelton.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Bl.iekwood  and  Sons. 
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were  privy  to  the  murder  of  Darnley,  whether  she  really 
had  a  passion  for  Bothwell,  so  long  as  they  are  argued  out 
along  the  old  lines,  have  now  little  interest,  save  for  histori¬ 
cal  specialists ;  hut  a  novel  reading  of  Mary’s  character  changes 
the  value  of  every  piece  of  evidence,  and  every  question  becomes 
practically  new.  Of  course,  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  the 
credibility  of  Mr.  Skelton’s  portrait;  we  only  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  his  imaginative  revolt  against 
tradition— a  revolt  which  is  certainly  not  merely  whimsical — 
.gives  another  lease  of  life  to  a  controversy  which  had  all  but 
•died  of  inanition.  There  is  the  same  freshness,  the  same 
imaginative  integrity,  in  Mr.  Skelton’s  portraits  of  Claver- 
house,  of  Dryden,  of  “the  great  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  of 
Charles  Fox,  as  we  see  him  iu  the  essay  entitled,  “From 
•Chatham  to  Canning,”  and  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whose 
•character  and  career  seem  to  have  for  Mr.  Skelton  a 
peculiar  fascination.  He  can  build  up  a  character  from  a 
hint,  from  a  saying,  from  an  anecdote,  in  the  same  way  that 
Professor  Owen  can  build  up  an  extinct  animal  from  a  tooth  or 
a  fragment  of  bone.  Just  as  Burke  formed  his  opinions  like  a 
fanatic  and  defended  them  like  a  philosopher,  so  Mr.  Skelton 
constructs  an  image  with  his  creative  imagination,  and  then 
vindicates  its  vraisemblanze  with  the  foot-rule  and  compasses  of 
fact  and  inference. 

From  the  arc  he  completes  the  circle  ;  and  perhaps  the  one 
defect  of  his  portraiture  is  that  it  is  rather  too  rounded,  too 
symmetrical,  more  symmetrical,  at  any  rate,  than  real  men 
and  women  are  wont  to  be, — that  there  is  in  it  a  too  obvious 
lack  of  the  inconsistent  things,  the  incongruous  things,  the 
incredible  things,  as  we  should  call  them  were  they  not  there, 
which  make  life  varied  and  interesting.  Still,  in  spite  of  some 
defects  in  the  method,  Mr.  Skelton  has  his  successes.  We  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  his  estimate  of  Bolingbroke,  but  we  feel 
how  realisable  it  is ;  and  we  feel,  too — a  feeling  which  counts  for 
much — that  the  writer  is  striving  to  be  true,  rather  than  to  be 
effective.  It  is,  again,  much  easier  to  believe  in  Mr.  Skelton’s 
Dryden  than  in  Lord  Macaulay’s,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  former  is  more  like  a  human  being  than  the  latter;  and 
whatever  be  doubtful  about  Dryden,  one  thing  is  certain, — that 
he  was  a  man.  Even  the  essay  on  Disraeli  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  that  has  been  written  about 
the  deceased  Tory  leader,  and  it  probably  is  so  because  Mr. 
Skelton  really  felt  for  his  hero  that  affection  which  alone  enables 
one  man  fully  to  understand  another ;  but  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  still  if  the  eulogist  had  kept  his  instinct  for  sym¬ 
metry  a  little  more  in  check.  Mr.  Skelton  is  angry  with  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  other  biographers  and  critics,  because  they  have  adopted 
a  tone  of  apology: — 

“  We  have  apologies  for  his  early  Radicalism  ;  we  have  apologies 
for  his  conduct  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  we  have  apologies  for  his 
economical  heresies  ;  we  have  apologies  for  his  Reform  Bill ;  we  have 
apologies  for  his  foreign  policy.  That  is  the  tone,  for  instance,  which 
h'is  eulogist  in  the  leading  journal  adopts.  If  all  these  apologies  were 
necessary,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  universal 
sorrow  and  sympathy  that  have  been  expressed,  not  only  in  England, 
hut  over  Europe.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  character  of  Disraeli  loses 
its  picturesque  identity  ;  any  credible  likeness  of  the  man  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived  becomes  impossible, — what  we  get  is  a  mere  caput  mortuum. 
I  believe  (and  I  have  enjoyed  some  rather  unusual  facilities  for 
forming  an  opinion)  that  there  is,  throughout  that  remarkable  career, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  himself,  a?i  essential  consistency.” 

There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  we  may  say  of  any 
eareer  that  it  exhibits  an  essential  consistency,  meaning  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  harmony  among  all  the  diverse 
manifestations  of  any  single  nature ;  but  when  we  accuse 
a  man  of  inconsistency,  we  mean  that  his  action  at  one  part  of 
his  life  and  his  action  at  another  part  of  his  life  have  no  recog¬ 
nisable  common  ground  other  than  self-interest,  and  stand 
in  visible  antagonism  to  each  other.  To  deny  to  Disraeli’s 
career  this  kind  of  inconsistency  would  be  childish ;  and 
indeed  his  peculiar  greatness  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  improvised  his  life,  calmly  considering 
each  situation  on  its  merits,  and  making  the  very  most  of  it  on 
his  own  behalf.  He  did  not,  indeed,  care  to  repeat  himself,  he 
had  a  passion  for  surprises,  and  the  fantastic  vindications  of 
his  consistency  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged  were  simply 
meant  to  keep  his  followers  together,  at  times  when  their  bewil¬ 
derment  imperilled  their  fidelity.  Still,  though  we  think  Mr. 
Skelton  is  at  fault  in  making  for  Disraeli  a  claim  which  Disraeli 
would  never  seriously  have  made  for  himself,  his  estimate,  as  a 
whole,  seems  to  us  full  of  insight,  and  may  be  specially 
commended  to  the  perusal  of  militant  Liberals  who  are  wont 
to  appraise  the  Conservative  statesman  in  a  somewhat  too 


rough-and-ready  manner.  Here,  for  example,  is  something 
which  is  true  and  worth  remembering,  though  likely  enough 
to  be  forgotten  : — 

“  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  he  was  moved  by  the  jeers  and 
taunts  of  his  foes,  he  was  always  able  to  resist — what  is  far  more 
difficult  to  resist — the  reproaches  of  his  friends.  He  had  to 
‘  educate  ’  his  party  up  to  his  own  level,  and  full-grown  men  do  not 
take  their  education  easily.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Tory  squires  shared  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone, — that  Jefferson  Davis  had  created  a  people.  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  remained  incredulous  ;  he  had  no  belief  in  the  creative  force 
of  anarchy  ;  the  unity  of  America  was  an  idea  that  appealed  directly 
to  bis  imagination ;  and,  when  the  secret  history  of  these  years  is 
written,  it  will  be  found  that  his  firmness  mainly  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  friendly  relations  with  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea.” 

Mr.  Skelton  makes  a  curious  blunder,  however,  in  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  reason  why  Mr.  Disraeli  kept  on  the 
right  side.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  imagination  was  not  in  the  least 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  America.  He  expressed 
his  belief,  in  a  most  effective  speech,  that  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  undergoing  the  process  of  being  broken  up  into 
competing  States  like  those  of  Europe,  though  he  declined  to 
commit  his  Party  to  either  side  in  the  conflict. 

Of  the  twenty-four  essays  in  this  volume,  we  have  mentioned 
only  a  few,  and  those  few,  with  one  exception,  all  belong  to  the 
historical  section ;  but  the  literai-y  papers,  particularly  those  on 
Blake,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  are  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  There  is  nothing  “  intense  ”  or  “  subtle  ”  about 
them,  but  still  less  is  there  any  trace  of  self-sufficient  Philistinism. 
They  are  full  of  a  refined  and  sublimated  common-sense,  with 
a  fine  graciousness  of  touch  which  testifies  to  a  warm  heart  and 
a  quick  imagination.  The  essay  on  Macaulay  seems  to  us  one 
of  the  truest  things  ever  written  of  a  great  writer  who,  at  one 
time  the  object  of  ridiculous  and  unmeasured  praise,  has  of  late 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  rather  inconsiderate  and  reckless 
censure.  We  will  only  say  of  Sir  Noel  Paton’s  head  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  forms  the  frontispiece,  that  it  is  very 
characteristic,  very  beautiful,  but  utterly  ridiculous  as  a  portrait 
of  the  Mary  of  Mr.  Skelton. 


ITALIAN  ART  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY* 
This  is  a  valuable  book,  but  it  is  not  one  adapted  to  the  general 
reader,  for  the  style  is  dry  and  wanting  in  charm  ;  and  besides, 
he  would  probably  find  it  rather  bewildering  reading,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  work  does  not  allow  of  much 
detail  or  elaboration  of  subject.  Dr.  Richter  does  Dot  write  for 
the  general  reader,  he  specially  addresses  the  art  student ;  and  it 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  book  must  be  considered. 
His  object  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  Italian  schools  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  he  combines 
therewith  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Italian  art.  The 
Florentine  pictures  of  the  fifteenth,  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  the  Venetian  school  of  about  the  same  period,  are  those 
best  represented  in  our  National  collection.  There  is,  perhaps, 
out  of  Italy,  no  picture  gallery  which  affords  equal  facilities  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  development  of  these  particular 
schools.  There  are  also  excellent  examples  of  the  Ferrarese,  the 
Veronese,  and  Milanese  schools.  The  development  of  Italian 
painting,  from  its  first  efforts  to  free  itself  from  the  Byzantine 
tradition  to  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance,  can  be  studied  here  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  or  better  than  in  any  other  collection  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  any  local  Italian  school  can  only  do  that  in 
Italy,  as  most  of  the  greatest  works  were  executed  in  wall 
paintings,  and  still  remain  on  the  spot :  — 

“  There  is,  however,  in  the  national  collection,  a  small  number  of 
pictures  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  enable  ns  to  trace  the  great 
connection  between  some  painters  in  the  particularities  of  their  styles. 
To  these  wre  shall  have  to  pay  particular  attention,  because  they  are 
the  only  evidences  here  at  hand  of  the  organic  and,  at  the  same  time, 
spontaneous  continuity  so  characteristic  of  artists  of  the  classic 
Italian  schools.” 

Dr.  Richter  has  adopted  what  he  calls  the  modern  scientific,  or  so- 
called  experimental  method  in  criticism,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  was  chiefly  founded  on  subjective  and  artistic  pre¬ 
dilection.  He  considers  it  almost  presumptuous  on  the  part  of 
writers  on  art  to  take  on  themselves  to  teach  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  as  well  as  coming  generations,  what  styles  and  kinds  of 
pictures  they  should  consider  beautiful,  and  what  they  should 
like  and  dislike.  Therefore,  he  doe3  not  allow  any  other  basis 

*  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery.  By  Jean  Paul  Ricliter,  Ph.D.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1883. 
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on  which  to  discuss  advantageously  the  questions  concerning 
artistic  productions,  except  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
works  of  art  themselves.  Naturally,  the  first  question  to  he 
decided  is  their  genuineness,  and  in  order  to  he  able  to  decide  this, 
careful  investigations  of  the  individual  style  of  every  master 
must  be  made,  “  and  we  have  to  take  into  account  not  only  his 
general  conception  and  the  tone  and  harmony  of  colours  used  by 
him,  but  also  his  rendering  of  details,  and  especially  the  manner 
in  which  he  represents  single  parts  of  the  human  figure.” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  fashion,  terrible  fashion,  does 
influence  even  the  appreciation  of  pictures,  and  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  most  difficult  point  to  decide  exactly  how  far  we  each 
and  all  take  our  tone  from  it.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
judge  exactly  how  far  we  are  acted  on  by  any  influence.  Therefore, 
a  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  much  unqualified  good  the 
art  student  gains  by  a  close  study  of  the  painters  we  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  class  together  as  the  “  old  Italian  masters,”  both  those 
painters  before  Raphael  and  those  of  the  Renaissance  with  whom 
"the  strong,  passionate  feeling  for  nature,  according  to  modern 
views,  holds  so  little  place.  Though  perhaps  not  unqualified  good, 
we  cannot  but  hold  the  opinion  that  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of 
modern  life,  where  people  seem  only  to  ask  for  amusement  and 
excitement, a  close  and  reverential  study  of  those  ‘‘old  masters” 
must  raise  the  tone  of  the  artist  and  lead  him  to  true  feeling  and 
noble  thought,  and  so  lift  him  beyond  the  trivial  aims  and  small 
ambitions  of  modern  painting,  where  the  love  of  mere  technical 
•skill  seems  now  to  reign  paramount.  No  fashion  can  ever  rob 
these  Italian  masters  of  the  exalted  place  they  have  held  for 
generations,  through  their  glorious  colour,  and  more  especially 
through  their  grandeur  of  sentiment  and  elevated  feeling. 

Dr.  Richter’s  book  will  probably  lead  the  student  to 
further  studies,  and  will  form  an  admirable  nucleus  round 
which  he  will  be  able  to  collect  ever  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  schools,  whenever  opportunity 
offers.  It  is  full  and  comprehensive,  and  gives  us,  as 
clearly  as  is  possible  in  such  a  condensed  form,  the  various 
complicated  ramifications  of  the  different  schools.  The 
casual  observer  would,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  interest 
in  the  whole  progress  of  Art  which  is  created  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  by  tracing  the  influence  which  one  painter  has  on 
another.  For  instance,  not  many  will  have  given  probably  more 
than  a  cursory  attention  to  the  two  large  altar-pieces  by  Piero 
della  Francesca,  in  room  thirteen,  for  they  are  not  particularly 
attractive  to  the  untrained  eye.  But  when  led  by  Mr.  Richter 
to  recognise  in  them  the  influence  of  an  earlier  painter,  Uceelli, 
they  assume  an  individuality  which  instantly  clothes  them  with 
interest.  First,  we  are  introduced  to  Uccelli  as  the  first  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  scientific  and  realistic  tendencies  in  painting, 
and  in  his  pictures,  as  well  as  in  his  private  life,  he  appeal's  to 
have  been  the  regular  professor.  Yasari,  in  his  life  of  him, 
explains  that,  his  efforts  being  chiefly  directed  to  the  problems 
of  perspective,  his  style  was  in  consequence  “  of  a  dry  and 
angular  hardness,  which  is  a  very  common  result  of  too  close  a 
consideration  of  minute  points.”  We  do  not  see,  however,  much 
proof  of  Uccelli’s  love  of  perspective  and  foreshortening  in  his 
picture  in  the  Gallery.  His  most  ardent  follower  was  Piero 
della  Francesca,  who  studied  at  Florence,  but  neither  tradition 
nor  documents  tell  us  the  name  of  his  master.  In  the  years 
1439  and  1440  he  worked  with  Domenico  Veneziano,  and  this 
statement  has  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  Piero’s  master  in 
painting.  Dr.  Richter,  howevei',  shows  us  that  a  totally  different 
conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  above-mentioned 
altar-pieces : — 

“  It  was  the  Commendatore  Giovanni  Morelli,  the  celebrated 
connoisseur,  who  first  pointed  out  the  striking  affinity  of  style  between 
the  landscapes  of  Piero’s  pictures  and  those  of  Paolo  Uccelli.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  Piero  was  a  pupil  not  of  Domenico 
Veneziano,  but  of  Uccelli.  The  peculiar  construction  of  these  land¬ 
scapes,  with  steep  mountains  of  an  uncommon  type,  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  because  they  are  the  starting-point  of  all  the  later  achievements 
in  realistic  landscape  painting.  The  background  of  the  picture  No. 
665,  representing  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  River  Jordan,  is 
especially  instructive  in  this  respect.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
appear  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  river  in  the  foreground.  In 
the  middle  distance  there  is  an  extensive  valley,  with  a  foreshortened 
view  of  a  street  leading  to  a  fortified  town.  The  landscape  in  the 
second  altar-piece,  No.  908,  representing  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  is 
not  less  rich  in  combination  of  picturesque  details.  The  painting 
is  said  to  be  unfinished,  but  the  assertion  is  probably  an  error. 
Even  minute  details,  such  as  the  pearls  on  the  robes  of  the  Virgin, 
have  been  worked  out  with  an  accuracy  which  excites  astonishment. 
One  of  the  two  shepherds,  standing  on  the  right  side  and  seen  in 
front,  appears  to  have  no  pupils  to  his  eyes,  and  this  strange  fact 
might  account  for  the  theory  of  the  unfinished  state  of  the  picture. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  suffered  very  much  from 


repaiuting  in  all  the  flesh  parts.  The  drawing  of  the  features  of  the 
singing  angels  is  entirely  out  of  proportion.  So  are  the  toes  and 
some  of  the  hands, — faults  which  are  common  with  picture-restorers. 
It  would  be  certainly  unjust  to  impute  such  errors  to  the  hand  of  so 
gifted  and  conscientious  a  painter  as  Piero.  The  restorer  has,  I  believe, 
forgotten  to  paint  in  the  pupils  of  the  shepherd’s  eyes,  after  having 
destroyed  them  by  the  cleaning  of  the  original  picture.  Generally, 
the  most  tenderly  and  carefully  executed  parts  of  a  picture — namely, 
the  flesh  parts — suffer  most  under  the  hands  of  picture-cleaners.  A 
fully  convincing  evidence  of  this  regrettable  fact  is  Piero’s  picture 
No.  6bo,  where  the  destroyed  parts  have  not  been  subjected  to 
restoration.  Two  portraits  of  ladies  in  the  same  room  are  said  to 

be  by  Piero . No.  758  was  ascribed  by  Commendatore  Morelli 

to  Uceelli,  and  the  reasons  which  he  brings  forth  for  this  can  easily 
be  verified  by  comparison  with  the  above  described  picture  by  that 
master;  the  treatment  of  the  hair  recalls  that  of  one  of  the  portraits 
in  the  battle  picture,  while  Piero  used  to  represent  curls  in  a  thin  and 
thread-like  shape.  The  ornament  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  lady  also 
reminds  one  of  the  decoration  on  the  standard  of  Uccelli’s  picture.” 

The  history  of  the  Florentine  painters  is  treated  at  greater 
length  than  any  others.  After  showing  the  inadequacy  with 
which  the  early  Siena  and  Florentine  Schools  are  represented  in 
the  Gallery,  and  after  touching  on  the  different  aims  of  those  early 
artists,  Dr.  Richter  enters  more  fully  into  the  characteristics 
of  their  successors.  In  examples  of  these  the  collection  is  very 
rich.  He  classes  these  painters  in  a  way  which  may  seem 
arbitrary  to  some,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive.  He 
gives  a  chapter  to  each  class,  and  works  out  the  differences 
and  resemblances  in  an  interesting  and  useful  way.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  the  early  realistic  painters  of  the  Florentine 
school,  another  on  the  artists  of  the  Florentine  quattrocento 
following  dramatic  tendencies,  and,  again,  on  those  of  plastic 
tendencies.  The  next  chapter  is  on  Florentine  colourists  of 
the  cinquecento,  then  one  on  Michel  Angelo,  and,  finally,  on 
the  decadence  of  Florentine  art.  There  are  but  few  pictures  of 
the  Umbrian  school  in  the  national  collection,  but  they  are,  for¬ 
tunately,  by  the  most  prominent  of  their  painters.  There  is 
little  of  moment  to  be  learnt  about  the  early  painters  of  this 
school,  whereas  there  is  much  detail  and  discussion  to  interest 
every  one  in  the  account  of  later  painter's,  and  in  those  of  Ferrara. 
There  are  magnificent  works  of  both  the  Paduan  and  Veronese 
schools.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Venetian  quattrocento  colourists, 
the  question  of  the  introduction  of  oil  painting  into  Italy  is 
discussed,  and  Vasari’s  testimony  on  the  subject  is  questioned. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  the  cinquecento  Venetian  painters, 
another  on  the  schools  of  Brescia  and  Cremona,  one  on  that  of 
Milan,  aud  a  final  dissertation  on  the  decay  of  the  Italian  school 
of  painting.  Here,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  any 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  subject  has  been  avoided  by  the 
easy  remedy  of  ignoring  it. 

Where  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  so  great,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  ungrateful  to  carp  at  want  of  style;  but  still,  where  one 
meets  occasionally  with  such  an  awkwardly  constructed  sen¬ 
tence  that  one  remains  in  doubt  as  to  Dr.  Richter’s  meaning,  it 
cannot  be  passed  quite  without  notice.  For  instance  : — “  The 
charm  of  naivete  which  Lippi  succeeds  so  well  in  impressing  on 
the  features  of  his  saints  is  always  confounded  with  a  worldly 
expression,  and  this  romantic  poetry  places  his  representations 
of  sacred  subjects  beyond  the  realm  of  pure  religious  art.”  Is 
“confounded”  here  a  Germanism  ?  We  suppose  he  means  that 
Lippi’s  saints  have  an  expression  of  romantic,  poetical,  worldly 
love  on  their  faces.  Of  the  photographs  which  illustrate  the 
book,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  too  high  praise.  They  are 
simply  beautiful,  and  thoroughly  well  chosen  to  illustrate  this 
history  of  painters.  There  are  also  numerous  wood  engravings 
and  etchings,  which  are  fairly  well  done,  but  which  naturally 
appear  only  inadequate  representations  by  the  side  of  the  “  helio¬ 
graphs.”  They  are  of  use,  however,  in  helping  us  to  call  to 
mind  the  different  pictures.  In  conclusion,  we  must  add  that 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  the 
subject,  Dr.  Richter’s  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery  will 
serve  admirably  as  a  guide  and  book  of  reference,  pointing  out 
what  is  best  worth  considering,  and  leading  us,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pictures  than 
can  be  readily  gained  by  the  usual  superficial  way  of  “  doing  ” 
a  picture  gallery.  The  book  will  be  found  the  more  valuable 
now  that  the  late  Mr.  Wornum’s  catalogue  is  out  of  print,  for 
the  present  one  is  condensed  away  into  truly  pitiable,  scanty 
proportions. 

HERALDS  OF  THE  CROSS* 

Miss  Arnold-Forsteb,  has  done  a  greater  work  than  she  is  pro¬ 
bably  at  all  aware ;  the  words  she  has  prefixed  to  her  description  of 
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Captain  Allan  Gardiner’s  work  might  not  inaptly  be  applied  to 
her  own :  “  I  was  given  a  seed  to  plant,  and  when  most  I  loved 
it,  I  was  hidden  to  bury  it  in  the  ground  ;  and  I  buried  it,  not 
knowing  I  was  sowing.”  The  results  of  much  patient  and 
evidently  much  loved  labour  are  buried  in  the  modest  volume 
before  us,  but  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  do  not  take 
new  shape  and  life  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  hundreds  of  readers. 
“  Exeter  Hall  is  dead,” — granted  ;  but  that  for  which  Exeter  Hall 
under  a  thousand  distorted  forms  strove,  the  manifestation  of 
the  power  of  a  living  Christ,  lives  still.  There  is  a  passing 
fashion  to  believe  that  it  is  wise  and  well  to  smile  contemptuously 
at  the  very  name  of  “Missionary  work,”  the  words  to  many 
minds  suggest  only  the  shibboleth  of  a  narrow  creed,  or  still 
narrower  culture.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  mistake. 
After  many  years  of  careful  observation  on  this  very  point, 
the  present  writer  unhesitatingly  believes  that  a  child  intelli¬ 
gently  interested  in  the  work  going  on  in  the  great  spheres  of 
Missionary  labour  has  a  broader  foundation  for  further  know¬ 
ledge  to  grow  upon  than  (we  had  almost  said)  in  any  other 
form  of  education  whatever.  To  take  one  or  two  points 
only,  a  child  so  interested  is  at  least  removed  from  that 
main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  true  mental  growth,  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  in  “  the  miserable  aims  which  end  with  self,” — 
an  absorption  which  may  be  quite  as  complete  at  one  end  of  life 
as  at  the  other.  Then  it  is  an  enormous  gain  to  know, 
with  a  knowledge  not  barren,  but  pregnant  with  thoughts 
which  must  bear  fruit  in  action,  the  geographical  insignificance 
of  this  island  of  ours,  to  early  realise  that  the  European  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  but  one  of  the  civilisations  of  earth,  that  the  Maker  of 
this  little  world  must  have  some  designs  other  than  those  we 
daily  grasp  when  He  made  every  third  man  a  Chinaman  ; 
these  and  co-relative  facts  widen  the  mental  horizon.  To  under¬ 
stand  that  everywhere  the  intuitive  conscience  of  mankind  is 
one,  while  yet  the  individual  never  rises  above  his  ideal,  to 
find,  to  put  it  briefly,  that  one  touch  not  of  nature,  but  of 
Christ,  doth  make  the  whole  world  kin,  goes  far  to  kill  insular 
prejudices,  and  merge  them  in  a  wider  brotherhood,  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  citizenship ;  and  these  results,  we  contend,  are  the  legiti¬ 
mate  outcome  of  the  insight  afforded  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
work  of  Christianisation  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  “  But 
does  it  go  on  ?”  “  A  handful  of  men  here  and  there,  perhaps,  out 
of  a  whole  empire,  and  these  little  or  nothing  the  better,”  is  the 
constant  observation  of  those  who  simply  do  not  know.  And 
it  is  just  here  we  think  that  Miss  Arnold-Forster  may  find  she  has 
accomplished  a  good  deal.  Her  work  has  all  the  strength  and 
all  the  charm  of  great  simplicity  and  most  careful  accuracy, 
and  while  written  professedly  for  children,  her  narrative  will,  we 
do  not  doubt,  be  read  by  hundreds  of  others  in  whose  hearts  it 
will  awaken,  in  many  case3  perhaps  reawaken,  a  keen  interest. 
But  her  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  our  limited  space  will  only 
allow  us  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  main  features  of  it.  The 
writer  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  she  has  collected  the  facts  she 
narrates  from  all  available  reliable  sources  of  information,  has 
studied  very  carefully  that  remarkable  little  atlas  issued  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  (an  atlas  we  commend  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  the  volume  before  us),  and  for  her  own 
part  has  simply  the  gift,  not  a  universal  one,  for  telling  her 
story  well.  Whether  taking  her  young  readers  to  the  heart  of 
Africa,  to  the  cities  of  India,  or  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  they 
will  at  least  while  listening  find  themselves  there,  and  be  the 
wiser  for  their  visit. 

Few  of  us  read  unmoved  the  news  of  the  death  of  Coleridge 
Patteson,  the  martyr-bishop  of  Melanesia ;  but  the  story  of  his 
life,  as  Miss  Arnold-Forster  tells  it  in  these  pages,  may  send 
more  than  one  Patteson  into  the  same  field.  It  is  difficult  by 
any  extracts  to  give  an  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  work  going 
on  in  the  islands  in  which  he  laboured.  The  narrative  needs 
to  be  read  as  a  whole ;  and  so  is  it  also  when  passing  from  this 
subject  to  the  wide  fields  of  China  or  Japan,  of  Africa  or  India. 
The  story  of  Buddha  has  a  chapter  to  itself,  and  is  graphically 
told,  so  that  the  mind  even  of  a  young,  intelligent  child  might 
grasp  at  least  some  of  its  meaning,  while  all  its  beauty  and  all 
its  sadness  are  but  another  call  to  show  to  the  people  a  more 
excellent  way.  We  should,  perhaps,  differ  from  the  writer  as  to 
her  exact  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Buddhism  in  the  world, 
but  that  is  a  question  in  philosophy  upon  which  we  are  not  called 
to  enter.  The  possible  future  of  the  millions  to  whom  Buddhism 
is  now  a  faith,  when  the  despair  which  is  its  very  root  shall  have 
given  place  to  a  living  hope,  is  fairly  indicated.  The  way 
in  which  natural  cowardice  disappears  under  the  influence  of  a 


living  faith,  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  history  of  some  ok 
these  millions  when  first  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

But  perhaps  we  cannot  better  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the 
whole  narrative  is  laid  than  by  following  it  in  one  direction  to 
which  public  attention  has  recently  been  so  specially  drawn. 
We  mean  the  case  of  Madagascar.  Even  while  we  write,  the 
latest  news  of  Madagascar  lies  under  our  eye  in  the  Times 
newspaper ;  and  we  find  Mr.  Peill,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  detailing  the  rapid,  “almost  precocious,”  social 
development  of  the  Malagasy  people.  Compulsory  education 
prevails  in  the  island,  we  read,  and  “  the  conversion  of  the 
Malagasy  to  Christianity — a  religion  adopted  by  them  with 
much  sincerity  and  intelligence — has  unquestionably  struck  the 
death-blow  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  while  the  further  con* 
struction  of  roads  and  the  opening  up  the  material  resources  of 
the  country  are  matters  which  would  more  speedily  be  taken  in 
hand, if  the  ruling  race  were  better  assured  as  to  their  immunity 
from  foreign  invasion.”  So  writes  Mr.  Peill ;  and  yet  in  tho 
early  part  of  this  century,  less  than  seventy  years  ago,  the  first 
Christian  missionary  visited  this  island,  “  the  third  largest  in 
the  world,  four  times  the  size  of  England,”  and  found  it  full  of' 
fierce  idolators.  For  ten  years  the  Christian  missionaries  found 
a  welcome  in  the  island,  then  King  Radama  died,  and  Rana- 
valona,  one  of  the  worst  queens  who  ever  lived,  succeeded  him,, 
and  a  time  of  persecution  ensued,  and  the  Missionaries  had  to 
leave  the  country  ;  but  first  they  had  succeeded  in  translating 
the  Bible  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Malagasy,  copies  were- 
circulated  in  secret  from  family  to  family,  and  when  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-five  years  Ranavalona  at  last  died,  and  the  country 
was  once  more  open  to  the  Christian  foreigner,  “the 
Christians,  so  far  from  having  become  fewer  in  number  during 
the  persecutions,  were  found  to  be  twenty  times  more  numerous 
when  the  Missionaries  came  back  to  the  island  than  they  were 
when  their  first  teachers  were  driven  out.”  And  to  these  people, 
as  to  so  many  others,  Christianity  means  a  higher  national  as 
well  as  individual  life,  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well 
as  that  which  is  to  come. 

To  turn  to  another  spot,  Miss  Arnold-Forster  leaves  Sierra 
Leone  out  of  her  history,  because  its  advanced  Christian  con¬ 
dition  has  made  it  already  so  well  known,  yet  we  imagine  not 
many  of  her  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  “  oversees  ”  a  field  of  labour  extending  over  1,560  miles 
of  sea-board,  with  an  almost  limitless  and  densely  populated 
area  beyond.  Little  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Sierra  Leone- 
was  a  heathen  land.  The  census  of  1881  registers  in  the 
colony  35,400  souls  as  liberated  Africans  and  their  descendants ; 
there  are  60,546  souls  in  the  colony,  of  whom  nearly  forty 
thousand  are  Christians.  In  Lagos,  the  same  work  is  beginning 
to  manifest  important  results ;  but  it  is  useless  to  multiply 
instances ;  the  whole  subject  is  one  which  demands  the  most 
careful  study  and  attention.  Miss  Arnold-Forster  has  given 
us  in  her  little  book  abundant  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  work  that  is  being  carried  on,  so  quietly  that  the  non- 
observant  take  no  heed  of  it,  but  which  carries  with  it  a  vital 
force,  which  is  slowly,  but  surely,  influencing  whole  peoples. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ - 

Magazines.  —  Good  Words. — This  month’s  instalment  of  Mr. 
Besant’s  tale  is  most  amusing.  The  French  Professor’s  reflections 
when  he  comes  into  a  fortune,  and  the  “valedictory  oration ” 
which,  by  permission  of  the  schoolmistress,  he  delivers  to  his  pupils, 
make  excellent  fun.  Among  other  good  papers,  which  fully  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  the  magazine,  we  may  mention  “  The  Green 
Corn,”  one  of  Mr.  R,  JeSeries’  instructive  articles  on  rural  things ; 
the  second  part  of  an  account  of  the  Paris  workmen,  “  The  Ouvrier 
at  Work,”  by  Mr.  It.  Heath  ;  a  sermon  on  “  Progress  and  Poverty,” 
by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs  (the  sermon  was  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  now,  perhaps,  the  most  appreciative  audience 
in  England  of  advanced  social  teaching,  as,  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
the  most  hostile);  and  “The  Central- Asian  Desert,”  by  Professor 
Arminins  Vambery.  Mr.  Frederick  Lansbridge,  who  is  winning  his 
way  steadily  to  a  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day,  contributes  a 
ballad,  “  Sent  Back  by  the  Angels,”  which,  however,  seems  to  us 
scarcely  one  of  his  happiest  efforts. - Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine  con¬ 

tinues  to  show  the  same  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what  child¬ 
ren  really  like,  that  has  won  for  it  so  much  favour  in  the  past. 
“  Convalescence,”  the  quaint  piece  with  which  the  number  begins,, 
is  something  that  all  little  invalids  should  have  read  to  them. 
The  romantic  history  of  Cervantes  famishes  the  subject  of  an  in- 
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fceresting  article,  and  there  ia  a  good  natural-history  paper  on  “  Pish 
Out  of  Water,”  with  curious  details  of  the  peculiarities  which  enable 
some  species  to  live  and  even  to  move  out  of  their  natural  element. 

- Forestry  (Rider  and  Son)  gives  us  the  first  number  of  a  new 

series,  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath,  a  gentleman  who  has 
-done  excellent  service  in  many  ways  to  English  trees  and  W'oods. 
The  practical  and  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  subject  are  both  dealt 
with,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Nor 
is  general  agriculture  neglected.  Mr.  D.  Sym  Scott,  for  instanco, 
writes  on  “  The  Stall-feeding  of  Cattle,”  giving  his  opinion  strougly 
against  roots  as  a  winter  food.  If  turnips  could  be  banished,  how  all 
•eaters  of  butter  would  rejoice  !  There  is  a  notice  of  the  reafforesta¬ 
tion  scheme  in  Ireland.  We  wish  the  magazine  in  its  new  form  all  success. 

- The  Theatre.  Edited  by  Clement  Scott.  (David  Bogue.) — The  first 

article  in  this  number,  “  Talma,  and  the  Dramatic  Art,”  would  be 
better,  if  it  told  us  a  little  more  of  its  subject.  Some  sketch  of 
Talma’s  books  would  have  been  interesting  to  many  readers.  There 
is  a  sympathetic  notice  of  tho  last  performance  of  “  Caste  criti¬ 
cism.  of  the  principal  dramatic  performances  of  the  month,  and  a 
variety  of  notes  on  kindred  matters,  make  up  an  interesting  number. 
The  two  photographs,  Miss  Eastlake  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  arc 
good.  The  poetry,  of  which  there  are  three  specimens,  seems  to  be 
above  the  average  of  magazine  verse. 

The  Pantoffs  of  Cherryton.  By  Arthur  Kean.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.) — This  book  states  on  its  title-page  that  it  is  a  story  without  a 
villain  or  a  crime.  That  is  perfectly  true ;  and  if  it  had  added  also  that 
it  is  destitute  of  any  study  of  character,  of  human  nature,  of  plot,  or  any¬ 
thing  worth  reading,  it  would  have  defined  itself  still  more  accurately. 
Its  people  act,  speak,  and  think  as  no  living  men  and  women  would 
be  likely  to  do;  its  moralisings  are  sometimes  of  the  common-place 
-cynical  and  sometimes  of  the  gushingly  sentimental  order ;  its 
English  is  not  always  correct;  its  so-called  high-class  gentlemen  and 
ladies  appear  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  usages  of  society, — as,  e.g., 
when  one  of  them  introduces  a  peer’s  son  to  a  lady  with  the  words, 
“  Permit  me  to  present  to  you  Lieutenant  the  Honourable  Horace 
Yarleigh ;”  and  it  is  decidedly  dull.  Unwilling  to  give  a  needlessly 
harsh  judgment,  we  have  sought  carefully  to  discern  some  redeem¬ 
ing  point  that  might  counterbalance  the  manifold  faults  and  silli¬ 
nesses  of  the  work,  but  the  search  was  to  no  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
chief  sign  of  grace  about  the  book  is  that  its  author  has,  at  all 
events,  sufficient  good-sense  to  wish  to  hide  her  identity  under  a 
feigned  name,  for  we  think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  female 
sex  of  “  Arthur  Kean.” 

The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays.  By  Thomas  Davidson. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Mr.  Davidson’s  first  essay  is  one  of 
real  importance.  He  seeks  to  show  that  tho  subject  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  Frieze  is  not,  as  is  now  commonly  supposed,  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  but  a  “Panhellenic  thanksgiving  sacrifice,” — a  concep¬ 
tion  of  Pericles,  never  actually  realised.  The  great  Athenian  pro¬ 
posed,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  a 
convention  at  Athens,  “for  the  restoration  of  the  temples  burnt 
down  by  the  Barbarians,  for  the  performance  of  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Greeks  owed  to  the  Gods,  in  fulfilment  of  the  vows  which  they 
had  made  when  entering  into  conflict  with  the  Barbarians  ;  and, 
finally,  for  the  preservation  of  the  security  of  the  sea  and  universal 
peace.”  So  Plutarch  tells  us.  His  real  object,  so  at  least  Sparta 
thought,  was  the  union  of  all  Hellas  under  the  hegemony  of  Athens ; 
and  the  Dorian  States  held  back.  Mr.  Davidson  sees  in  the  two  pro¬ 
cessions  of  the  frieze — and  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  more  than  one 
— the  representatives  of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  cities  respectively, 
each  coming  to  pay  honour  to  its  own  group  of  gods.  We  give  no 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  theory,  but  must  say  that  it  is  per¬ 
suasively  set  forth.  The  second  essay  deals  with  “  The  Group  of 
■Gods  on  the  Base  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,”  the  third  with  “  The 
Pelasgic  Wall  of  Athens.”  The  object  of  the  fourth  is,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  it  out,  to  bring  the  “  GSdipus  Tyrannus”  out  of  the  region 
of  heroic  life  into  that  of  every-day  humanity.  Mr.  Davidson  would 
have  us  see  in  the  three  principal  characters  of  the  drama  “  a  weak, 
sentimental,  well-meaning  despot,  a  prosaic,  strong-minded,  robust 
woman,  and  a  Jesuitical  churchwarden.”  It  is  not  a  happy  effort  of 
criticism,  or  a  pleasing  specimen  of  style.  What  in  the  world 
does  the  writer  mean  by  “  the  half-squeezed,  spongy  realism  ”  of 
Euripides  ? 

A  School  Course  of  Heat.  By  W.  harden,  M.A.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) — This  treatise  combines,  within  moderate  limits,  an  ele¬ 
mentary  text-book  for  beginners,  with  lessons  for  advanced  classes. 
Equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  experimental  and  to  the  theoretical 
'aspects  of  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  freely  introduced,  and 
■if  not  new,  are  for  the  most  part  appropriate.  Here  and  there  we 
may  meet  with  statements  which  are  not  quite  in  accord  with  the 
latest  experimental  results  (as  in  the  sections  on  “absorption,”  pp. 
257,  et  seq.)  Again,  we  may  object  to  the  usage  and  definition  of 
such  terms  as  “force”  and  “weight”  (pp.  270  and  271),  but  the 
book  will,  we  think,  supply  the  want  of  a  suitable  class-book  on  the 
subject  of  Heat  for  our  public  schools. 


The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1760  to  1860.  By  C. 
D.  1  onge,  M.A.  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.) — Professor  Yonge’s  com¬ 
pilation  is  to  be  welcomed  rather  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  need  of  some  such  work,  than  on  account  of  any  addi¬ 
tion  it  makes  to  our  knowledge,  or  of  any  valuable  judgments  it  contains 
on  constitutional  history.  He  has  been  diligent  in  consulting  authori¬ 
ties,  he  is  temperate  in  statement,  cautious  in  conclusions,  and  devoid 
of  literary  merit.  The  result  is  that  the  book  is  unattractive  to  be¬ 
ginners  and  disappointing  to  students.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair 
not  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  included  within  moderate  compass  an 
amount  of  information  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  that  his 
book  forms  a  convenient  work  of  reference  for  those  interested  in 
this  study.  A  familiarity  with  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
period  between  1700  and  1860  is  most  necessary  for  modern  politi¬ 
cians,  but  the  means  of  acquiring  it  are  not  so  obvious.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
English  people  towards  politics.  Whether  this  is  due  to  education,  or 
to  the  democratic  tendency  of  modern  thought,  or  to  both  these 
factors,  are  questions  weighty  and  interesting,  which  cannot  be  in¬ 
cidentally  discussed.  Wo  have  only  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  moment  political  matters  are  debated  more  earnestly  and 
more  hotly  than  at  any  other  period  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  now  social  stratum  should 
be  permeated  (in  the  old  sense)  by  some  knowledge  of  constitutional 
theory  and  practice.  Hence  we  are  inclined  to  receive  Mr.  Yonge’s 
book  indulgently,  and  oven  to  express  a  hope  that  it  should  appear 
in  a  more  popular  form,  so  that  it  might  reach  the  real  power 
in  the  electorate,  and  so  influence  their  aims  and  their  methods. 
In  the  chapters  treating  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  the  dispensing 
power,  the  “  Nullum  tempus  ”  controversy,  and  with  Lord  Mansfield’s 
theory  of  virtual  representation,  afterwards  rhetorically  amplified  by 
Edmund  Burke,  Mr.  Yonge  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  opposing 
opinions  and  fairly  accurate  judgments,  though  in  the  last  instance 
he  is  too  lenient  towards  a  theory  which,  if  logically  developed,  would 
do  away  with  all  local  or  direct  representation.  In  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  money  bills,  Mr.  Yonge  says,  “  The 
Lords  alone  of  the  whole  nation  are  unrepresented  in  the  House  of 
Commons.”  He  might  have  found  an  excellent  instance  of  virtual 
representation  in  the  III  members  of  aristocratic  families  who  sit  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  names  of  Henry  Hetherington  and  John 
Cleare  should  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  repeal  of 
tho  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  allusions  to  the  Peterloo  massacre 
and  the  Birmingham  Bull-ring  riots  might  have  been  brought  into 
closer  agreement  with  the  facts.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
book  will  have  done  much  good,  if  it  should  induce  some  more  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker,  some  more  skilful  writer  to  treat  the  subject. 

The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Creek  and  English.  (Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.) — It  will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  volume 
if  we  briefly  describe  it.  The  left-hand  pages  contain  in  parallel 
columns  the  Authorised  Version  and  the  Revised  Version.  The 
former  is  printed  as  it  appeared  in  1611,  with  references  and 
marginal  notes,  the  latter  with  the  Revisers’  marginal  notes.  The 
right-hand  pages  contain  the  Greek  Text,  from  which  tho  Revisers 
translated,  as  it  was  edited  by  Archdeacon  Palmer.  In  a  parallel 
column  stand  the  readings  of  the  Texlus  Receptus  which  were 
displaced.  The  Revisers’  preface  is  prefixed. 

Country  Rambles,  and  Manchester  Walks  and  Wild  Flowers.  By 
Leo  H.  Grindon.  (Palmer  and  Howe,  Manchester  ;  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London.) — Mr.  Grindon’s  volume  suggests  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  must  suggest  much  more  forcibly  to  country-loving 
dwellers  in  Manchester  and  neighbouring  Lancashire  towns,  some 
melancholy  reflections.  Part  of  it  was  published  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  twenty-five  years  have  wrought  a  sad  change,  not 
wholly  due  to  the  growth  of  population  and  other  necessary  causes, 
but  some  of  it  the  work  of  bad-taste  and  wanton  destruction.  Still, 
it  is  something  to  have  an  appreciative  record  of  vanished  beauties. 
Happily,  too,  much  remains  to  be  enjoyed,  and  to  this  Mr.  Grindon 
is  an  agreeable  guide,  just  as  he  is  a  sympathising  historian  of  the 
past.  Nothing  in  his  book  is  more  interesting  than  his  notices  of  the 
artisan  botanists  and  entomologists  whom  the  Lancashire  towns  have 
produced.  The  volume  is  adorned  with  some  agreeable  illustrations 
of  buildings  and  scenery  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  T.  Letherbrow. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  By  W.  Matticu  Williams.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)— Here  are  four-and-forty  essays,  papers,  and  letters, 
on  various  scientific  subjects.  They  have  been  collected  from  the 
various  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  which  they  first  appeared,  and 
are  here  reprinted,  with  occasional  notes.  Most  of  them  were  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  subjects  discussed  are  mainly 
astronomical  and  geological,  but  the  later  essays  chiefly  relate  to 
such  domestic  questions  as  fuel,  ventilation,  and  stoves.  Mr.  Williams 
writes  forcibly,  and  makes  his  meaning  clear.  His  views  on  some 
cosmical  questions  may  not  meet  with  general  acceptance,  but  the 
world  of  science  is  certainly  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  correcting 
unrecognised  errors,  but  also  for  suggesting  new  working  hypotheses. 
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His  skill  in  presenting  the  results  of  scientific  discovery  and  inven¬ 
tion  in  a  popular  and  intelligible  form  is  considerable.  The  repub¬ 
lication  of  the  longer  and  more  thorough  papers  in  this  volume  may  be 
readily  justified,  but  the  same  statement  cannot  be  made  concerning 
the  short  notes.  The  “Corrosion  of  Building-stones”  (pp.  337  to 
341),  a  brief  paper  published  so  lately  as  1881,  in  no  way  adequately 
represents  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  it 
should  not  have  been  printed,  much  less  reprinted.  How  Mr. 
Williams,  in  1882,  could  add  this  note  to  his  slight  sketch  of  some 
experiments,  in  which  he  was  himself  once  engaged,  in  electric  lighting 
(p.  85),  is  hard  to  understand  : — “  The  burnt  card,  burnt  bamboo, 
and  other  flimsy  incandescent  threads  now  (1882)  in  vogue  merely 
represent  Starr’s  preliminary  failures  prior  to  his  adoption  of  the  hard, 
adamantine  stick  of  retort-carbon,  which,  I  suppose,  will  be  duly  re¬ 
invented,  patented  again,  and  form  the  basis  of  new  Limited  Com¬ 
panies,  when  the  present  have  collapsed.”  And  the  questionable 
taste,  to  say  nothing  stronger,  of  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams’s  lofty  disdain 
of  the  public  analysts  in  his  paper  on  “Iron-filings  in  Tea”  (p.  244) 
cannot  be  commended.  The  strain  in  which  his  attack  on  a  most 
useful  class  of  public  officers  is  written  may  be  gauged  by  the  opening 
sentence  : — “  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  tea  controversy,  and 
the  other  public  performances  of  the  public  analysts,  with  consider¬ 
able  interest ;  it  might  have  been  with  amusement,  but  for  the 
melancholy  degradation  of  chemical  science  which  they  involve.” 

Theology. — The  Claim  of  Christ  on  the  Young.  By  Anthony  W. 
Thorold,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  (W.  Isbister). — Four  of  these 
six  sermons  were  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  being 
especially  addressed  by  the  preacher  to  the  younger  part  of  his 
audience.  They  are  neither  controversial  nor  apologetic.  Of  these 
kinds  of  sermon  there  are  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s.  They  are  didactic,  and  their 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearers  is  manly  and  sensible,  as  well 
as  earnest.  Perhaps  the  second  sermon,  “  Jacob,”  with  its  analysis 
of  the  patriarch’s  character,  is  the  best  of  the  series.  Bishop  Thorold, 
though  he  cannot  follow  in  all  things  the  theology  of  F.  D.  Maurice, 
is  one  of  those  to  whom  that  great  thinker  has  “  made  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  absolutely  luminous;”  and  he  is  never  seen  to  more  advantage 

than  when  he  is  following  this  light. - Sermons.  By  Richard  Twigg. 

(Griffith  and  Farran). — Mr.  Twigg  was  a  devoted  parish  priest,  and  an 
effective  preacher.  He  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  to  hold  a  “  mis¬ 
sion”  in  his  parish  (St.  James’,  Wednesbury),  and  he  afterwards  became 
a  “  mission  preacher  ”  of  considerable  repute.  His  sermons  have  the 
excellencies  and,  we  must  add,  the  faults  which  we  should  expect  in  this 
account  of  his  work.  They  are  direct,  vigorous  appeals  to  the  con¬ 
science.  Stripped  as  they  come  to  us  here  of  the  personal  power  which 
accompanied  their  delivery,  they  are  still  effective.  But  they  use  over 
much  the  instrument  of  terror.  Here  is  a  passage  from  “  Dives  and 
Lazarus,”  which  certainly  errs  in  this  way  : — “  He  is  in  torment. 
How  ?  Through  every  sense.  His  hearing  is  tormented  by  the  cries 
of  demons,  and  by  the  wailing  of  the  damned.  His  sense  of  taste  is 
tormented  ;  for  his  tongue  is  parched  with  thirst,  and  in  his  agony  he 
bites  it  with  his  teeth,  and  thus  adds  to  his  pains.  His  taste  of  smell 
is  tormented ;  for  he  is  almost  suffocated  with  fire  and  flame,  brim¬ 
stone  and  smoke.  His  sense  of  feeling  is  tormented  ;  every  nerve  is 
on  the  rack.  His  sense  of  sight  is  tormented,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  beholding  on  every  side  the  means  which  torment  him.” 
This  elaborate  detail  suggests  that  the  passage  is  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  or  French.  It  is  certainly  not  native  to  the  Anglican  pulpit. 

- We  find  a  much  more  liberal  theology  in  Sunday  Mornings  at 

Norwood :  Prayers  and  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Tipple. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — The  prayers,  indeed,  seem  to  us, 
W'e  must  say,  too  rhetorical.  Perhaps  this  is  a  prejudice  suggested 
by  attachment  to  a  liturgy.  But  the  sermons  are  excellent,  thought¬ 
ful,  eloquent,  without  any  excess  of  ornament,  and,  we  should  think, 
genuinely  helpful  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  them. 
We  may  single  out  for  special  praise  the  sixth  sermon,  “  The  Election 
of  God.”  The  preacher  clearly  apprehends  and  plainly  sets  forth 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  fact,  which  no  one  who  looks  at  life 
can  deny,  of  the  election  of  some  to  privileges  and  blessings  which 
are  denied  to  others.  According  to  Calvinism,  the  elect  are  chosen,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  a  more  hopeful  creed  holds  that  they  are 

chosen  for  their  benefit. - Three  Books  of  Cod  :  Nature,  History, 

Scripture.  By  George  Dawson,  M.A.  Edited  by  George  St.  Clair. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — These  sermons  present  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  style.  They  are  fearless, 
outspoken  utterances,  somewhat  rugged,  sometimes,  we  should  say, 
not  sufficiently  well  considered  ;  but  manly  and  energetic,  and  full  of 
a  faith  which,  though  often  widely  departing  from  orthodoxy,  was 
vivid  and  genuine.  A  sentence  from  the  first  sermon  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  preacher’s  aim.  He  begins  by  quoting  Hazlitt: 
— “In  the  days  of  Jacob,  there  was  a  ladder  between  heaven  and 
earth  ;  but  now  the  heavens  have  gone  farther  off,  and  have  become 
astronomical.”  And  further  on,  he  says  : — “  There  are  two  books — 
one  of  the  body,  and  one  of  the  soul — one  of  matter  and  one  of 
spirit ;  and  that  declaration  of  Hazlitt  about  the  heavens  having 


become  astronomical,  is  the  result  of  trying  to  read  God  in  the 
wrong  book.”  The  two  sermons,  “Christ  Fulfils  Moses,”  and 
“Christ  and  Moses;  or,  Love  Better  than  Law,”  may  be  specially 
mentioned.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  find  their  ideal  in  Islam,  or, 
at  least,  to  put  Islam  above  Christianity,  should  read  the  two 
admirable  discourses  entitled  “Christ  and  Mohammed”  and  “Christ 
Increases :  Mohammed  Decreases.”  They  will  see  what  an  able 
thinker,  who  formed  and  expressed  his  convictions  with  perfect 
freedom,  had  to  say  upon  this  subject.  The  sermon  on  “  Evolution 7T 
is  forcible.  “  It  is  to  me,”  says  the  preacher,  “  quite  as  pleasant 
to  have  had  a  lowly  beginning  and  to  have  climbed  to  loftinesss,  as 
to  have  been  lofty  and  to  have  gone  downhill.”  The  following 
sermon,  “The  Ascent  of  Man  from  Savagery,”  is  good,  too, 
in  its  way.  This  is  fine  satire When  I  go  through  the 
country,  I  get  a  vision  of  kings,  and  dukes,  and  highnesses 
and  mightinesses,  and  I  find  that  every  one  of  them  is  a 
butcher,  with  his  tools  by  his  side.  We  are  carried  back  to  the 
tiger.  These  men  are  going  to  have  a  gala-day,  so  they  go  to  the 
tiger  and  say,  ‘Lend  me  a  stripe  or  two.’”  We  notice  a  mistake, 
common  enough,  but  still  such  as  we  should  hardly  expect  from  so 

acute  a  thinker.  “  Judge  Phillimore . having  been  brought  up 

in  the  human  learning  of  the  law,  settles  whether  there  is  a  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist.”  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
settles  whether  the  language  of  certain  formularies  asserts,  or  denies, 
or  allows — for  there  are  these  three  possible  issues — the  tenet  of  a 

Real  Presence. - We  have  also  received  The  Collects  Exemplified. 

Illustrations  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.),  a 
series  of  twenty-five  sermons,  constructed  on  strictly  orthodox  lines> 
by  a  layman. — Old  Faiths  in  a  New  Light,  by  the  Rev.  Newman 
Smyth  (C.  Higham),  which  comes  with  the  powerful  recommendation 
of  Professor  Bruce. — Ahhott’s  Young  Christian  (Roberts  Brothers,  New 
York),  “  a  memorial  edition,”  with  a  sketch  of  the  author,  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  his  sons. — The  Story  of  the  Bible,  Told  in  Simple 
Language  for  the  Young.  By  Charles  Foster.  (C.  Griffin  and  Co.) — 
Introductory  Hints  to  Readers  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Cross,  M.A.  (Longmans.) — Living  Truths  for  the  Head  and 
Heart.  By  the  Rev.  Rev.  C.  D.  Bell,  D.D.  A  series  of  short  papers 
setting  forth  the  main  tenets  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  the  language- 
of  Evangelical  theology. 

New’  Editions.— Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  send  us  cheaper  editions,, 
in  a  single  convenient  volume,  of  three  good  novels, — Caritd  and. 
Within  the  Precincts,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  and  For  Percival,  by  Margaret 
Veley. 

We  have  received  the  following  magazines,  &c.,  for  May  : — Part 
24  of  English  Etchings,  the  subjects  this  month  being  the  work  of 
W.  H.  Urwick,  W.  Strang,  and  W.  Holmes  May. — The  Magazine  of 
Art,  a  good  number. — Art  and  Letters. — L’Art,  the  plates  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  which  are  above  the  average.- — The  Century,  the  woodcuts 
of  the  illustrated  articles  in  which  are  very  fine.  The  English  issue 
of  this  magazine  is  now  published  by  F.  Warne  and  Co. — Part  7  of 
Greater  London. — Time,  which  opens  with  the  first  three  chapters  of 
a  story  by  Jean  Middlemass,  entitled  “  Silvermead.” — The  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine. — Belgravia,  in  which  “The  Admiral’s  Ward”  is 
concluded. —  The  Army  andNavy  Magazine. — The  Nautical  Magazine. — 
Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine. — Tinsley’s  Magazine. — The  Irish 
Monthly. — Science  Gossip. — The  Folk-lore  Journal. — The  Antiquarian 
Magazine. — Chambers’ s  Journal. — All  the  Year  Bound  and  its  spring 
number. — Letts’ s  Household  Magazine. — On  the  Road,  the  first  number 
of  a  new  series  of  the  organ  of  the  Commercial  Travellers’  Christian- 
Association. — The  Sunday  Magazine  and  the  Sunday  at  Home,  in 
both  of  which  new  serial  stories  are  commenced. — The  Month. — The 
Catholic  Presbyterian. — The  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion,  which  con¬ 
tains  three  coloured  plates  of  the  latest  styles  in  female  dress. — 
The  Ladies’  Treasury. — The  American  Journal  of  Mathematics. — St.. 
Nicholas,  a  good  number ;  the  illustrated  paraphrase-parodies  of 
well-known  fables  are  clever  and  amusing. — The  Continent. — The 
Atlantic  Monthly. — The  Manhattan. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Balzaui  (U.),  Italy,  cr  8vo  . (S.P.C.K.)  4/0' 

Barclay  (J .).  Life  of,  8vo  . . (Partridge)  18/0 

Barrett  (G.  S.),  The  Temptation  of  Christ,  12mo  .  ..(Simpkin  &  Co.)  3/6 

Brodhurst  (B.  C.),  On  Curvature  and  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  8vo... (Churchill)  0/9 

Burnaby  (F.),  The  High  Alps  in  Winter,  cr  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  14/0 

Collins  (M.),  The  Story  of  Helena  Modjeska,  cr  8vo . (W.  H.  Allen)  7/6 

Cotterill  (H.),  Does  Scien/e  Aid  Faith,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 

Creed  Sermons  . . . . (Simpkin  &  Co.)  1/6 

Curtis  (C.  B.),  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  &c.,  roy  8vo  . (S.  L  iw  k  Co.)  31/6 

De  Vere  ( A.  I).),  Select  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  12mo  (Burns  &  Oates)  3/6. 

Evans  ( P.  F.),  Solicitors' Remuneration  Act,  8vo  . . (Maxwell)  2/6 

Faber  (G.  L.),  Fisheries  of  the  Adriatic,  &c . (Quaritch)  31/6 

Gallenga  (A.),  Iberian  Experiences,  2  vols.  8vo . (Chapman  &  Hall)  32/0 

Gray  (L.  M.),  Mine  Own  People,  cr  8vo . . (Simpkin  &  Co.)  6/0 

Greville  (H.),  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of,  8vo . . (Smith  &  Elder)  14/0 

Hopkins  (E.),  Autumn  Swallows,  12in0  . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Hull  (A.  M.),  Royal  Musing-1,  cr  8vo...  . (Hawkins)  2/6- 

Lahee  (M.  R.),  Acquitted,  though  Guilty,  12mo  . ...(Simpkin  &  Co.)  2/6- 

Local  Loans  of  England  and  Wales,  8vo  . . . (Knight)  21/0> 
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Mathers  (H.),  Pam’s  Sweetheart,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Hnrst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Miller  (F.  F.),  Readings  in  Social  Economy,  cr  8vo . (Longmans)  5/0 

Muir  (M.  M.  P.),  Heroes  of  Science — Chemists,  12mo  . (S.P.C.K.)  4  0 

Neale  (Dr.),  Medical  Digest,  oblong,  4to . . (L.  Smith)  26/0 

Owen  (J.),  Materia  Meiiica,  8vo  . (Churchill)  6/0 

Pavilion  (N.),  Life  of,  12mo  . (Skeflington)  5/0 

Physiological  Cruelty,  8vo .  (Tinsley)  3  6 

Piatt  (S.  Co,  Field  Artillery,  12 mo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6  0 

Risher  (G.  B.),  Tne  Principles  of  Rating,  8vo . (Maxwell)  9/0 

Rossetti  (C.  G.),  The  Letter  and  Spirit,  12mo . . (S.P.C.K.)  2  0 

Scarth  (H.  M.),  Early  Britain,  1 2mo  . (S.P.C.K.)  2  6 

Scott  (L.),  Luca  della  Robbia,  cr  8vo . .  (S.  Low  &  Co.)  2/6 

Scottish  Divines,  from  1505  to  1872,  cr  8vo . . (Simpkin  A  Co.)  5/0 

Smith  (J.  G  ),  Diocesan  History  of  Worcester,  12mo  . (S.P.C.K.)  3  6 

Students'  Ency  lopmdia,  Yol.  3,  4to . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  7/6 

Tales,  Sketches,  and  Verses  by  “  A.  E.  I.,”  12 mo . . (Simpkin  A  Co.)  6  0 

Taylor  (J.).  The  Alphabet,  2  vols.  8vo . . (C.  K.  Paul  A  Co.)  36  0 

Taylor  (R.  P.),  Yorkshire  Anecdotes,  cr  8vo . (Whittaker)  6/0 

Tichborne  (C.  R.  O.),  The  Mineral  Waters  of  Europe,  12mo  .  (Baillicre)  3  6 

'Twain  (M.),  The  Gilded  Age,  cr  8vo  . ...(Routledge)  7/6 

Twain  (M.),  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  cr  8vo  . (Ckatto  A  Wiudus)  7  6 

Webber  (B.),  Pigskin  and  Willow,  cr  8vo  . .  .(Hogg)  3/6 

Williams  (M.),  Some  London  Theatres,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low  A  Co.)  7  6 
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From  15s  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
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C.  HIND LEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Fi~iday. 
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Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
.not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 
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THE  ACADEMY, 

1  8  7  2  -  1  8  8  2. 


Notes  upon  the  Chief  Pictures  Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

BY  HARRY  QUILTER. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO„ 

AND  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


MADAME  PARKES-BELLOC  wishes  to  LET  her  HOUSE 

at  LA  CELLE,  between  Versailles  and  St.  Germains,  to  friends  or  con¬ 
nections.  There  are  seven  furnished  bedrooms,  and  three  sitting-rooms.  Terms, 
£120  for  tho  six  summer  months,  or  £140  for  the  whole  year. — Address  for  details, 
to  Madame  PARKES-BELLOO,  Slindon,  Arundel. 


AS  GOV  ERNE  SS.—  Non-resident  ENGAGEMENT 

WANTED  in  September.  Latiu,  Mathematics,  English,  French,  and 
German  certificated  ;  eight  years’  experience. — “  M.  A.  P  15  Rotunda  Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“PURE,  COOLING,  and 
REFRESHING;  deserves  pre¬ 
ference  over  other  mineral 
waters.”— Dr.  Lorinser,  Im¬ 
perial  Hos.,  Vienna. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10,000,000. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


Has  been  celebrate  !  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whiteus  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  noil-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands'  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju=ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glares,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  geuer  illy  employed  by  the  nice  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes  : — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe-sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  nnd  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  a<?e 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREEP,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lauranco.  Pamphlets — ”  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Eight  £40,  Four 
£20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May. — Apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  the  College.  Cheltenham. 


C'lIRLS’  grammar  school, 

)T  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress.— Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £450  per  annum  available 
lor  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Higbfield,  Manningham ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  HALF-TERM  begins  JUNE  11th. 


Upstairs  and  downstairs. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine ,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
■of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Offico,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO  ,  1  PaU  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


This  day,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

By  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

The  AUTHOR  says  :  — “  The  real  problem  I  have  set  myself  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence. 
Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  Laws  of  the  Spiritual  World,  hitherto  regarded 
as  occupying  an  entirely  separate  province,  are  simply  the  Laws  of  the  Natural  World?  Can 
we  identify  the  Natural  Laws,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  Spiritual  Sphere  ?  That  vague  lines 
run  everywhere  through  the  Spiritual  World  is  already  beginning  to  be  recognised.  Is  it 
possible  to  link  them  with  those  great  lines  running  through  the  visible  Universe  which  we 
call  the  Natural  Laws,  or  are  they  fundamentally  distinct  ?  In  a  word,  is  the  supernatural 
natural,  or  unnatural  ?  — From  the  Preface. 

CONTENTS  :  — Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  Sphere — The  Law  of  Continuity — 
Biogenesis — Degeneration — Growth — Death — -Mortification  —  Eternal  Life — Environment — 
Conformity  to  Type — Parasitism — Semi-Parasitism — Classification. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


TLFRAOOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. 
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Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Highness  tbe  PRINOE  OP  WALES,  Iv.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

] FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

*  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating:  all  brancV.es 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Chili,  China, 
Greece,  Holland,  Japan,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries.  Also  from  India, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania, 
Straits  Settlements,  West  India  Islands,  Ac. 

SEA  and  FRESH  WATER  FISHING  in  all  its 
BRANCHES,  Aquaria,  Fish  Culture,  Fishing  Boats, 
Machinery  in  Motion,  Diving  Models,  Complete  Fish¬ 
ing  Apparatus,  Fish  Curing. 

Fish  Market,  Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them, 
under  the  Management  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery. 

Lifeboats  and  Life-saving  Apparatus.  Beaver  and 
Otter  Ponds. 

Lighted  by  Electricity  on  Special  Evenings,  and 
open  till  10  p.m. 

A  Military  Band  will  perform  twice  daily. 
Deputations  of  Fishermen  and  Fishergirls  from 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  <fcc.,  in  distinctive  and  their 
national  costumes. 

On  WHIT  MONDAY,  May  14th,  Bank  Holiday,  the 
Exhibition  will  be  open  at  9  a.m.,  and  close  at  10 p  m. 

Admission,  One  Shilling  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  will  be  2s  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensington  Station,  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways;  Trains  every  two  minu’es.  Omnibus 
route  from  and  to  Picoadilly  and  Hammersmith. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  for  tile 
Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and 
Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in 
WILLIS'S  ROOMS,  on  SATURDAY,  May  19th,  at 
6  o’clock. 

Tbe  Right  Hon.  Sir  STAFFORD  H.  NORTHCOTE, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  CHAIR. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknow¬ 
ledged  by — 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 

P.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  21  Old  Bond  Street, 

W. 

Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 


OYAL  AGRICULTUR 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 


AL 


FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  aud  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  Iv  G. 
Committed  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscoto,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hen.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22nd. _ 


QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

lo  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24tb.— For  further 
particular’,  at  ply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
couducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


Education  at  frankfort-oh- 

MA.IN. — GUSTAV  BOESCTTE,  Master  in  the 
Realgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  merca  tile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Address,  Saalcasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Redhill,  Snrr-y. _ 

I>  OSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

V  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM¬ 
PETED  for,  June  23th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age.  Juniors, 
14£  ;  Seniors,  15£.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Olissics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. _ 

M_ARLBO ROUGH  COLLEGE,  May, 

Y&3.— TvYe'LVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 
in  value  Troth-  £80  to  £15  a  year,  together  with  four 
Council  Nominations,  giving  iinmedia  e  admission, 
witt-be  COMPUTED  for  in  June  next.  One  of  these 
Scholarships ■{;.£' 80)  is  confined  to  Candidas  not  yet 
members  of  the  School,  the  rest  are  open  to  member-; 
of  the  School  ftfid  oth  r ?,  with  ut  distinction  ;  two  will 
be  offered  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Age  of 
candidates  from  11  to  10. — Full  part  c  ilars  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  SELLICK,  the  College, 
Marlborough. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of 

U  SOUTH  WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(To  be  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 


President.— Lord  Aburdabe. 
Vice-President.— Mr.  R.  Richard,  M.P. 
Treasurer. — Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  Bart. 


APPOINTMENT  of  PRINCIPAL. 


The  Council-Elect  are  nmv  prepared  to  proceed  to 
the  immediate  APPOINTMENT  of  a  PRINCIPAL. 
He  must  be  one  of  the  Prole- sors  either  in  Arts  or 
Science.  As  a  member  of  the  Council,  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  in  the  selection  of  the 
Professors  and  the  framing-  of  tbe  statutes.  Salary, 
£750  per  annum.  Subject  to  the  promised  Govern¬ 
ment  Grant  of  £4,000  per  annum  being  included  in 
this  year’s  estimates,  it  is  proposed  to  open  the  day 
classes  in  October  nest.  Meanwhile,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  the  Principal  will  be 
expected  to  devote  himself  to  the  preliminary  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  College.  Applications,  accompanied  by 
full  particulars  of  qualifications,  age,  and  experience, 
together  with  testimonials  anil  personal  references, 
to  bo  endorsed  “Principal,”  and  addressed  to  tho 
“Chairman  of  the  University  College  Committee, 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff,”  on  or  before  Friday,  June  1st, 
1883. 


Burton  -  on  -  trent  uni  ted 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
INSPECTOR  aud  EXAMINER  of  SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 


The  above  Board  r.  quires  the  services  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  as  INSPECTOR  and  EXAMINER  of  its 
SCHOOLS.  There  are  27  Dcp irtmcnts,  with  a 
School  Roll  of  about  7,500.  Tue  person  appointed 
w  ill  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  h  s  i  ime  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  particulars  as  to  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  undersigned.  A  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  working  of  Elementary  Schools  is 
essential,  and  a  Candidate  being  in  addition  a 
Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  would  be  a 
recommendation.  Salary,  £250  per  annum,  payable 
mouthly. — Applications  (endorsed  “  School  Inspector¬ 
ship”)  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  accompanied  by  original  testimonials,  copies 
of  reports,  parchments,  &c.,  to  reach  the  undersigned 
by  May  16th  next.  Canvassing  Members  of  the  Board 
will  be  deemed  a  disqualification. 

By  order, 

W.  N.  GRAHAM,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

School  Board  Offices,  Burton-on-Trent, 

April  24th,  1883. 


OT.  JOHN’S  FOUNDATION 

kJ  SCHOOL,  LEATHERHEAD. 

APPOINTMENT  of  HEAD  MASTER.— The 
Committee  wall  be  glad  to  receive  applications  for  the 
office  from  Clergymen  in  full  orders,  Graduates  iu 
Honours,  of  not  less  standing  than  M.A.  iu  some 
English  University.  Full  particulars  as  to  salary  and 
duties  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  W  GEDGE,  1a  St. 
Helen’s  Place,  London,  E.O.,  before  Saturday,  June 
2nd  next. 


A  LDENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

ELSTREE,  HERTS.  —  FOUR  JUNIOR 
PLATT  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  average  value  of 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  offered  for  COM¬ 
PETITION  on  July  19th  and  20th.  Open  to  boys 
under  14. — For  further  information,  apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker 
Street. — The  HALF  TERM  will  begin  on  THURS¬ 
DAY,  May  17th.  Professor  John  W.  Hales  will 
continue  his  Lectures  on  Early  English  and  Element¬ 
ary  Anglo-Saxon,  at  1.45,  on  Wednesdays,  beginning 
May  23rd.  B.  SHAD  WELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A„  Oriel 

,  College,  Oxford.  PREPARES  BOYS,  under 
Fourteen,  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house  close  to  the  Hursley  Wools,  four  miles  from 
any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  S  xteen 
Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — Apply  to  A. 
M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  ltomsey. 


Halliford  preparatory 

SCHOOL,  Shepperton,  near  London. 
HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M  A.  (Cion  and 
C.C.C.,  Oxford),  and  MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A. 
(Clifton  and  C.C.C  ,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Sedbergh),  PREPARE  BOYS  for  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.  Terms,  £126.— For  pro-pectus  and  refer¬ 
ences,  apply  to  H.  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  Esq., 
Halliford,  Middlesex. 

SUMMER  TERM,  May  4Hi  to  August  1st. 


,4  YOUNG  LADY,  at  present  on  the 
j£ Jl  Continent,  DESIRES  a  SITUATION  as 
GOVERNESS  iu  a  Family.  Q  vilifications,  German 
and  French,  acquired  on  the  Continent;  thorough 
English  ;  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental ;  Elementary 
Drawing.  Excellent  testimonials  can  be  submitted. 
— Apply  to“  M.  R.,”  18  Junghof  Strasse,  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Germany. 


T>  ADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLAR- 

XV  SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 
SHtPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  prev  ous  Wvdnesd  iy.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  Sclu  olfor  foui 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14  on  J  .muiry  lx,  18S3. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


EDUCATION,  STUTTG  A  RT.— 

' J  Friiulein  KOPP  receives  YOUNG  LADIES 
as  either  PUPILS  or  only  BOARDERS.  Spec  a 
advantages  for  young  Ladies  requiring  to  complete 
their  Education.  Good  refei ences.  —Address  direct,  7 
Bergstrasse,  Stu?  tgart,  or  Mrs  YATM  \N,  W.nsoombe 
Hall,  near  Westun-super-Ma- e ;  or  Mrs.  ALBERT 
FRY,  8  Cambridge  Park,  lie iland,  Bristol. 


BOARD  and  RESIDENCE  in  a- 

MODERN  and  SPACIOUS  FARMHOUSE, 
sit  :ated  in  a  healthy  locality  near  the  Sea,  three- 
hours  from  London,  for  a  permanency,  or  otherwise. 
Terms,  £2  10s  per  week.  References  exchanged. — 
Address  RUSTICUS,  Glyde’s  Library,  Ipswich. 

m  HE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 

X  BANK,  Limited. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  RATE  of 
INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 
of  this  Bank  on  Deposits  subject  to  seven  days’  notice 
of  withdrawal,  is  this  day  advanced  to  3  per  cent,  per 
annum.  W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager, 

No.  5  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House. 
May  10th,  1883. 

OOUND  INVESTMENTS.— £l(f 

Shares  (Limited  Liability)  in  new  Ocean  Cargo 
Steamers.  Dividends  paid  over  several  years  by  same 
Managers,  17  to  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  con¬ 
tinuation  of  same  is  confidently  expected. — Address, 
“STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,”  Messrs.  Deacon’s, 
Leaden  hall  Street,  E.C. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  aud  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s- 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  tho 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 

for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  18  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 

Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  againsii 
Accidents  of  all  kinds 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Fite  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  tho 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


rpHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000- 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

<  urrent  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  ana  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCJRO FT.  Manager. 

Q  UN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

►X  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (comer  of  Veie  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


INVESTMENT  ASSURANCE. 


Pol io.r-h older*  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of 
SCOTLAND  in  Class  B  obtain  all  tbe  Advantages 
of  au  ordinary  Lite  Assurance,  combiued  with 
a  most  Profitable  Investment- 


Claims  Paid  and  Bonuses,  upwards,  f  Four  Millions. 

V  IMMEDIATE  ASSURERS 
Will  secure  U  Year  s  Bonus  more  than  *  ter  Entrants. 


London— 5  LOMBARD  ST.,  and  123  PALL  MALL. 
Edinburgh— 82  PRINCES  FTitEET. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


MAY  10th, 

1883. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £12,0  3  7, 

CAPITAL— Paid  . 

Uncalled  . 

Reserve  Liability  ... 

.  £2,126,250 

.  1,886,250 

.  8,025,000 

£12,037,500 

RESERVE  FUND, 

£1,332,50  0. 

NUMBER  OF  SHAREHOLDERS,  6,935. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  MARQUESS  of  AILESBURY. 
CHARLES  BARCLAY,  Esq. 

GEORGE  HANBURY  FIELD,  Esq. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HANSON,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  MACDONALD,  Esq. 

GEORGE  FORBES  MALCOLMSON,  Esq. 


Directors. 

HENRY  PAULL,  Esq. 

JOHN  STEWART,  Esq. 

Sir  JAMES  SIB  BALD  DAVID  SCOTT,  Bart. 
RICHARD  BLANEY  WADE,  Esq. 

ROBERT  WIGRAM,  Esq. 

Hon.  ELIOT  THOMAS  YORKE. 


Joint  General  Managers. 

THOMAS  GEORGE  ROBINSON  and  FREDERICK  CHURCHWARD. 


Solicitors. 

ERNEST  JAMES  WILDE,  Esq. 
WALTER  EDWARD  MOORE,  Esq. 


RICHARD  BLANEY  WADE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


THE  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Profits  for  the  year  1S82, 
inclusive  of  £39,35L  16s  21  brought  forward,  and  after  making  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  for  rebate  of  Current  Bills  under  discount, 
amount  to  £497,323  iOs  7d. 

The  Directors  have,  from  the  above  amount,  added  £20,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
and  now  recommend  that  a  further  bonus  of  7  per  cent,  be  paid  to  the  Proprietors, 
free  of„Income-tax,  in  July  next,  making,  with  the  dividends  and  interim  bonus 
already  paid,  20  per  cent,  for  the  3  ear  1882,  and  that  the  balance  of  £52,073  10s  7d 
he  carried  to  the  year  1883  as  per  the  following  statement  :  — 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  from  1881  ...  . £39,351  16  2 

NET  PROFITS  for  the  year  1832  .  457,971  14  5 


£497,323  10  7 

Less  Dividend  of  4  per  cent,  paid  July,  1882  ...  £85,050  0  0 

,,  do.  4  ,,  ,,  January,  1883...  85,050  0  0 

„  Bonus  5  ,,  „  ,,  ,,  106,312  10  0 

„  do.  7  ,,  payable  in  July  ,,  148,837  10  0 


425.250  0  0 

,,  Amount  added  to  Reserve  Fund  .  20,000  0  0 

-  445,250  0  0 


£52,073  10  7 


The  RESERVE  FUND  of  £1,332,500,  which  is  wholly  invested  in  Government 
Securities,  shows  an  increase  during  the  year  of  £53,750,  as  under,  viz. 

Amount  at  December  31st,  1881 . £1,278,750  0  0 

Premiums  on  New  Shares  receiv  d  in  1832  ...  33,750  0  0 

Add.d  from  Profits,  December  31st,  1332  ...  20,000  0  0 


£1,332,500  0  0 

The  year  1883  being  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  f  oundation  of  the  Bank, 
the  Directors  have,  in  order  to  mark  the  event  and  to  evince  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  the  St. ft',  pre  ented  one  month’s  salary  to  each  Officer  in  the 
Establishment. 

The  Directors  have  to  announce  the  retirement  of  Mr.  R  ibert  Fergusson,  from 
the  position  of  Joint  General  Manager,  after  a  long  and  faithful  service. 

The  following  Directors  retire  by  rotation,  but,  being  eligible,  oifer  themselves 
for  re-election,  viz. 

Sir  SIBBALD  D.  SCOTT,  Bart. 

DUNCAN  MACDONALD,  E  q, 

GEORGE  FORBES  MALCOLMSON,  Esq. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  will  bo  reqoisite’for  the  Share¬ 
holders  to  elect  Auditors,  and  vote  their  remuneration.  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse, 
of  the  firm  of  Mess  s.  Price,  Waterhonse,  aud  Co  ,  and  Mr.  Roderick  Mackay,  of 
Messrs.  R.  Mackay  and  Co.,  offer  themselves  for  re  election. 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LIMITED. 

LIABILITIES.  December  31st,  1882. 


Dr. 

To  Paid-up  Capital 


40.000  Shares  of  £75  each,  £10  10s  pa'd 

133,750  „  £60  „  £12  „ 

16,875  „  £60  „  £6  „ 


To  Reserve  Fund  : — 

At  December  31st,  1881  . 

Premiums  on  New  Shares  received 

during  the  year  1882  . 

Added  from  Profits,  1882  . 


,,  Amount  due  by  Bank  on  Deposits,  &e. 

,,  Acceptances  . 

To  Profit  and  Loss  Account: — 

Balance  from  year  1881  . 

Net  profits  for  year  1882... 


Less  Dividend  paid 

July,  1882  . 

Added  to  Reserve  Fund 


£ 

s. 

a. 

420,000 

0 

0 

1,605,000 

0 

0 

101,250 

0 

0 

£2,126,250 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

a. 

1,278,750 

0 

0 

33,750 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

1,332,509 

0 

0 

32,090,166 

3 

8 

473,637 

1 

n 

85,000  0  0 

20,000  0  0 


39,351  16  2 
457,971  14  5 

497,323  10  7 


105,050  0  0 


392,273  10  7 


£36,414,826  16  2 


ASSET3. 

Cr 

By  Cash  : — 

£  s. 

a. 

At  Bank  of  England  and  at  Head  Office  and  Branches 

... 

2,648,218  9 

10 

i ,  Cali  and  Short  Notico . 

. 

4,254,200  0 

0 

6,902,418  9 

10 

By  Investments  : — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

English  Government  Securities  . 

5,727,944 

8 

3 

Indian  Government  and  other  Securities, 

Railway  Debentures,  &c.  . . 

3,589,613 

o 

3 

—  9,297,557  10 

6 

„  Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  &c . 

19,154,023  11 

9 

,,  Securities  against  Acceptances,  per  Contra 

473,637  1 

11 

,,  Banking  Premises  in  London  and  Country 

587,190  2 

2 

£36,414,826  16 

2 

RICHARD  B.  WADE, 
D.  MACDONALD, 
ROBT.  WIGRAM, 


[rectors. 


T.  G.  ROBINSON,  7  Joint  General 
F.  CHURCHWARD,  i  Managers. 


We  beg  to  report  that  we  liave  ascertained  the  correctness  of  the  C  ish  Balauces, 
and  of  the  Money  at  Call  and  Shot  t  Notice  as  entered  in  the  above  Balance  Sheet, 
and  have  inspected  the  securities  representing  the  investments  of  the  Bank,  and 
found  them  in  order.  We  have  also  examined  the  Balance  Sheet  in  detail  with 
the  books  at  the  Head  Office  and  with  the  certified  returns  from  each  Branch,  and 
in  our  opinion  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true 
and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Bank’s  affairs  as  shown  by  such  books  and 
returns.  EDWIN  WATERHOUSE, )  A  ... 

ROD.  MACKAY,  )  Audlt'or*- 


The  above  Report  having  been  read — It  was  unanimously  resolved — 

That  the  same  be  adopted  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Proprietors. 

That  Sir  Sibbald  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  Duncan  Macdonald,  Esq.,  and  George 
Forces  Malcolmson,  Esq  ,  be  re-elected  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Belk,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Bay  ley — 
That  this  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Limited,  held  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Bank’s  existence,  desires  to 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 


tors — services  which  this  Mooting  feels  have  conduced  materially  to  the  Bank’s 
sound  and  prosperous  condition.  As  some  recognition  of  these  facts,  this 
Meeting  begs  tho  Directors’  acceptance  of  £5,000,  and  now  votes  that  sum  for 
the  purpose. £?!( An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  will  be 
held  on  June  4t,h,  1883,  to  give  effect  to  this  Resolution.) 

That  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Roderick  Mackay  be  appoiqt^d  Auditors  of 
the  Bank,  and  that  they  be  paid  four  hundred  guinea^  £ot  stasettr  ^rvices 
during  the  past  year.  .  4*  ^ 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors  be  presented  to  l&d  Dfi^tf&^orgieic 
very  successful  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  *  u ^ 
That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors  bo  given  to  thOi^nortyT I^nafrers,££nd 
to  the  Branch  Managers  and  other  Officers  of  the^ankjl^T^sfefb  efficient 
services.  V  .  (ri 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  for  hirable 

conduct  in  the  Chair.  ’  *  *  £  M  A 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes  by 

F.  CHURCHWARD,  }  Joiut  Clenora  1  Manager?. 
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IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

•»*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infante, 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D  ’  S 
MAGNESIA. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 


See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  th  j  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 


T 


'HE  DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 


TORS’  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 

A.  H.  Dyke  Aclaud,  Esq. 
Hob.  Edward  Majori- 
banks,  M.P. 


Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq. 


Hon.  Secretary — Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace. 

N.W. 

The  Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open- 
to  undertake  work  of  tbe  lest  class  in  Hou-e  Paint¬ 
ing,  Artistic  Decoration,  Paper  Hangings,  Furniture, 
Upholstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All 
work  done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most 
thorough  character ;  and  one  of  the  managers  being- 
an  accomplished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of 
its  aims  to  promote  the  truest  artistic  principles. 
Every  workman  having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
business,  orders  entrusted  will  be  carried  out 
economically  and  well. — Applications  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  W.  Seakle. 


WILLIAM  s.  burton, 

V  >  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 
and  HOUSE  FURNISHER.  88  Oxford  Street,  W., 
2,3,  and  4  Newman  Streef,  &c. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  FURNITURE. 

A  variety  of  BEDSTEADS  on  show  of  best  make 
and  finish  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  REDUCTION 
iu  PRICE. 

BEDDING  of  Guarantee  1  Quality  made  on  the 
Pie  mist  8. 

AMERICAN  WALNUT,  MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

A  Large  STOCK  of  CH  EAP,  USEFUL,  and  SOUND 
FURNITURE,  of  the  above  make,  on  view,  at  Prices 
usually  charged  for  ordinary  Deal. 

FURNITURE  for  BED,  DINING,  and  DRAWING¬ 
ROOMS,  and  Every  Article  for  Complete  Honse 
F  uruisbing. 

W.  S.  BURTON’S  ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE. 

Highest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  Silver. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks .  30s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  do .  22s  „ 

Tea  Spoons .  14s  „ 

CUTLERY,  WARRANTED. 

Ivory  Handles,  Iiivetted,  Finest  Steel  Blades. 

Per  Doz.  Dessert. 

3$-in.  Handles,  Tables  .  15s  ...  11s 

3f-in.  do.  do.  to  balance  22s  ...  17s 

4-in.  do.  do.  do.  28s  ...  20s 

4-in.  do.,  fine  ivory  do.  do.  36s  ...  26s 
Samples  of  knives,  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  post  free. 

CHINA-TILED  and  DOG  GRATES,  TILED 
PANELS  aod  HEARTHS. 

RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT-WATER  WORK. 
Estimates  free. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  Furnishing 
Ironmongerv,  &c.f  in  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in  30’ 
LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  GRATIS,  and 
POST  PAID. 

OOLZA  OIL,  . 3s  41  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE,  Pure  Water- white,  Is  Id  do. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Iuke, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 

STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  auy  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 

JOSEPH  G I LLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


8EDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 


Prices  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Laue,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  i9  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stack  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney,. 
Melbou.n-*,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

1  ‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 


FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


JgRAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


^OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

3  and 


►OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP, and  JELLY, and  other 


SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
nse,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  ljd  and  2g  9d  per  box. 


J>RYANT  AND 


jgRYANT  AND 


J>RYANT  AND 


MAYS 

Mavs 

MAY'S 


M 

M 

M 


ATCHES- 


ATCHES- 


ATCHES- 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— There  is 

nothing  in  the  whole  ”  Materia  Medici  ”  which 
can  surpass  these  medicaments  for  the  certaiaty  ofc 
their  action  in  lumbago,  sciatica,  tic-doloureux,  aod 
all  fly  mg  or  settled  pains  in  the  nerves,  muscles,  and 
sinews.  Diseases  of  this  nature  originate  in  bad 
blood  and  depraved  humours,  and  until  the^e  are 
con  e  .ted,  there  can  be  no  permanent  cure.  The 
ordinary  remedies  only  afford  temporary  relief,  and 
in  the  end  the  sufferer  is  as  bad  as  ever.  Holloway’s 
Ointment  penetrates  the  human  system  as  salt  pene¬ 
trates  meat,  and  the  Pills  greatly  assist  and  accelerate 
its  operation  by  clearing  away  all  obstructions,  and 
giving  tone  to  the  system  generally.  The  prophy¬ 
lactic  virtues  of  Holloway's  remedies  stand  unrivalled. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


ON  BLUE  WATER:  a  Narrative  of  Sport  and 

Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchaut  Service.  By  John  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“Six  Months  in  Meccah,"  “My  Journey  to  Medinab,"  &c.  Demy  8vo. 

[This  day. 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  New 

and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  6s. 

ANCHOR- WATCH  YARNS.  By  Edmund  Downey. 

2  vols. 

“  Deeply  interesting.  There  is  a  flavour  of  the  sea  about  them— a  breath  of  the 
salt-laden  wind,  and  the  dash  of  the  spray-topped  wave.  They  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.” — Scotsman. _ 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

MONK’S  HOLLOW.  By  a  New  Writer.  3  vols. 

[T/tis  day. 

PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.  By  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  “Proper  Pride.”  3  vols. 

The  NEW  MISTRESS.  By  a  Popular  Novelist. 

3  vols. 

“  Bright,  fresh,  humorous,  and  graphic.”— Society. 

LOVE’S  EMPIRE.  A  New  Romance.  By  a  New 

Writer.  3  vols. 

“Clever  and  pecul.ar.” — Modern  Society. 

EBERHARD  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Rathspeck.  By 

Katherine  Clive,  Author  of  “  In  Spite  of  Fate.”  3  vols. 

“A  simple  story,  naturally  told.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR :  a  Brittany  Story.  By 

Austin  Clare.  3  vols. 

“The  story  U  well  told  and  very  interesting.”— Standard. 

A  KNAVE  and  a  FOOL.  By  Jessie  Krikorian, 

Author  of  “  Spoken  in  Anger,”  &c,  3  vols. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


ROLLS-OFFICE  CHRONICLES. 

Yol.  I.,  in  royal  8vo,  pp.  434,  price  10s,  half-bound. 

rTTHE  REGISTER,  of  S.  OSMUND,  Vetus  Registrum 

1  Sarisberiense,  alias  dictum  Registrum  S.  Osmundi  Episcopi.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  H.  W.  R.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  pubbshed  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

***  This  Regis*  er.  of  which  a  complete  copy  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  is 
among  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  treasured,  of  the  muniments  of 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury.  It  derives  its  name  from  containing  the  statutes,  rules, 
and  orders  made  or  compiled  by  S.  Osmund,  to  be  observed  in  the  Cathedral  and 
Diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Loudon  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  TrUbner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  E  linburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black,  a»d  Douglas  and 
Foulis.  Dublin  :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 


NEARLY  READY. 

2  vols.  large  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Uustratlons,  cloth. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LONDON. 

By  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “Hound  about  London,"  “In  and  Out  of  London,"  “Memorials  of 

the  Savoy,”  &c. 


Large  post  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

(STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL.) 
By  Professor  HAYDEN,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and 
Professor  SELWYN,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE. 

With  the  Sanction  and  Approval  of  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A. , 
Mus.  Doc.,  and  of  Professor  Sir  G.  A.  Maofarren,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  MUSICIAN :  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students. 

A  New  System  for  Combining  the  Study  of  Musical  Form  with  the  ordinary 
Pianoforte  Practice  even  of  Beginners.  By  Ridley  Prentice.  (In  Six 
Grades  )  GRADE  I.,  2s.  GRADE  II.,  Nixtweek. 

“  Renders  the  hard  task  of  acquiring  technical  knowledge  almost  a  pleasure . 

Mr.  Prentice’s  road  is  in  every  way  the  pleasantest  that  has  been  laid  before  any 

student . Supplies  a  deficiency  in  musical  literature  which  has  long  been  felt.” — 

Saturday  Review. 

“  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  understand,  interpret,  and  enjoy 
beautiful  music.” — Academy. 

“  No  more  valuable  work  of  the  kind  is  in  ex;stence.” — Musical  Record. 


By  ALFRED  MILNES,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  and  EXERCISES  in  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY  (over  2,000).  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  A.  Milnes-, 
M.A.  4s  6d. 

“Not  only  are  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  economical  science  admirably 
stated  in  this  little  volume,  but  the  views  of  the  more  prominent  schools  of 
thought  are  also  indicated,  and  the  sources  of  information  upon  the  points  raised 
mentioned.  A  good  deal  of  labour  has  been  expended  upon  the  work,  which 
economists  and  publicists  will  find  as  valuable  as  it  is  unpretentious.” — Spectator . 

W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)-Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  thegrow’th  of  the  wrork, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi)  j  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


POEMS  of  ENGLISH  HEROISM. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Arthur  C.  Auchmuty, 
M.A.  Price  Is  6d. 

“  We  have  seen  no  better  book  of  its  kind.” — 
Spectator. 

“  An  admirable  little  book.” — Academy. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squire,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


T 


H  E 


VOICE  of  INDIA, 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Published  in  Bombay. 

Gives  a  care fnlly-selected  Compendium  of  all  that 
is  most  valuable  in  the  Native  Journal  throughout 
India,  thereby  bringing  before  the  British  Public  the 
real  thoughts  and  true  wishes  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 
£1  per  annum,  post  paid. 

London  Agency— 26  CHARING  CROSS. 


Send  for  Specimen  Copy. 


Exhibition  in  rome  :  view  of 

PALACE  of  FINE  ARTS. — See  the  BUILDER 
(4d,  by  post,  4£d) ;  Viewr  of  Savoy  School  ;  of  Picture 
Gallery,  Broome  Hall;  Congregational  Church, 
Shanklin  ;  and  Sections,  Academy  of  Music — Royal 
Academy  —  Architecture  among  the  Poets — Our 
Future  Supplies  of  Timber — Amsterdam  Exhibition- 
On  Museums,  &c.— 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all 
Newsmen. 


Ij^YERY  BARONET  WISHING  to 

J  UNDERSTAND  the  full  SIGNIFICANCE  of 
the  “BLOODY  HAND”  should  read  RED- 
MAYNE,  in  No.  I.  of  TO-DAY,  the  Second  I'dition 
of  which  (price  1-)  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  Bookseller  or  R  ilway  Bookstall,  aud 
from  the  British  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
45  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


MORLEY’S  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY  VOLUMES. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  320  pages,  price  Is. 

S  H  E  R  I  D  A  N’S  PLAYS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  HENRY  MORLEY. 

To  be  bad  in  cloth,  cut  edges,  or  cloth,  uncut  edges,  with  paper  label. 

Prospectuses  and  Specimens  of  this  Series  may  be  seen  at  any  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  on  application 
by  the  Publishers, 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPAN  Y’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865, 

20  GREAT  T1TCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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THE 

INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 


INTENDING  VISITORS  SHOULD  READ 


(New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  price  7s  6d) 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  SEA ; 

OR, 

MARINE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  ART. 


Ready  this  day,  at  all  Booksellers. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  SE  YEN 
YEARS  at  ETON.  Edited  by  J. 
Brinsley  -  Richards.  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


By  P.  L.  SIMMONDS, 

Author  of  “  The  Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.” 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

“  A  well-arranged  and  pleasantly-written  exposition  of  the  subjects  selected  by  him.”— 
Academy. 

“  Contains  a  great  mass  of  useful  and  curious  information,  showing  a  great  diligence  in 

the  collection  of  facts . The  work  has  a  wide  range;  it  shows  how  much  has  been  done, 

and  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  by  science,  to  make  the  most  of  the  products  with 
which  the  waters  swarm.  Altogether  the  work  contains  much  useful  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  handy  form.”- — Nature. 

“  An  interesting  book  for  readers  who  are  willing  to  hear  how  fish  of  all  kinds  are  caught, 
cured,  sold,  and  exported  ;  how  sponges,  corals,  pearls,  fish-oils,  and  other  valuables  are  ob¬ 
tained  and  made  articles  of  commerce,  with  many  other  kindred  matters.” — Truth. 


GRIFFITH  and  FARRAN,  West  Corner,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  12a. 

IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “MADEMOISELLE  MORI,”  “The  ATELIER  du  LYS,”  &c. 


Also,  just  published,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

ARDEN.  A  Novel. 

By  A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  14s,  cloth. 

SKOBELEFF  AND  THE  SLAVONIC  CAUSE. 

By  “  0.  K.,”  Hon.  Member  of  the  Benevolent  Slavonic  Society, 

Author  of  “  Russia  and  England.” 


London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

A  Revised  List  of  New  and  Choice  Books  in  Circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT 
LIBRARY  is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  fonvarded  postage  free  on  application. 

Fresh  Copies  of  All  the  Best  New  Boohs  are  added  from  day  to  day  as  the  Demand 
increases,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided  of  All  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Works  as 
they  are  issued  from  the  Press. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 


Also,  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application, 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE. 


This  Catalogue  comprises  the  Surplus  Copies  of  many  of  the  Best  Books  of  the 
Season,  and  nearly  Two  Thousand  other  Works  at  the  lowest  current  Prices. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cumin  thro’  the  Rye,** 
&c. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &o. 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton. 
What  Hast  Thon  Done  ?  By  J. 

Fitzgerald  Malloy,  Author  of  “  Court  Life 
below  Stairs,”  <fcc. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Bandolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentiauella,”  &c. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVEL,  AT  ALL 
THE  LIBRARIES. 

In  the  FLOWER  of  HER  YOUTH.  By 

Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  “  Too  Red  a  Dawn,” 
“  An  Innocent  Siuner,”  &c.,  &c.  3  Y0I3. 

“  Miss  Collins’s  ably  written  story  is  likely  to  be 
well  received.” — Athencenm. 

“Miss  Collins  is  the  author  of  several  stories  of 
fiction  for  which  she  has  obtained  the  good  opinion 
of  her  adm  rers,  but  in  ‘  In  the  Flower  of  Her 
Youth’  she  far  excels  her  former  efforts.” — Public 
Opinion. 

44 . Is  full  of  unquestionable  power.” — Graphic . 

“No  oue  who  compares  this  novel  with  what  we 
have  had  before  from  Miss  Collins’s  pen,  will  doubt 
but  that  the  literary  quality  of  her  work  is  much  im¬ 
proved.  She  writes  with  vigour  and  correctness, 
not  unfrequently  with  eloquence.  She  tells  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  marries  for  love  in  her 
extreme  youth,  finds  after  a  few  years  that  her 
husband  wearies  of  her,  in  the  presence  of  some 
more  potent  attraction,  and  seeks  to  set  him 
free  by  a  disappearance  which  he  supposes  to  be 
death.  The  associations  of  her  old  life  naturally  re¬ 
appear  in  the  new,  and  hcv  troubles  break  her  heart. 
We  do  not  injure  the  interest  of  the  story  by  thi3 
brief  epitome,  for  Miss  Collins  is  one  of  the  authors 
who  make  little  of  plot,  and  much  of  the  study  of 
character.  Aud  much  of  this  study  is  good.  The 
mo-t  vigorously-drawn  of  the  dramatis  personae  is 
evidently  drawn  from  life.” — Spectator . 

F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


Mr.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  NEW 
WORKS. 

8 vo,  cloth,  8s. 

THE  DATA  of  ETHICS.  Being  the 

First  Part  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  MORALITY. 
By  Herbert  Spences.  Third  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix. 

8  ro,  cloth,  price  12a. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTION'S. 

Beinu  Part  V.  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of 
SOCIOLOGY  (Yol.  II,  Part  2).  By  Herbert 

Spencer. 

A  Detailed  List  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Works  may  be 
had  on  application. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  Loudou  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

A  PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY 

on  the  BOOKS  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT : 
with  General  aud  Special  Introductions.  Edited  by 
Professors  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  vox  Holzendorff. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A.  (in  3  vols.)  Vol.  II.,  ROMANS 
to  GALATIANS. 

Vol.  III.  will  be  published  in  the  Autumn. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  j  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. _ 

To  be  published  in  June,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 
The  Rev.  CHARLES  BEARD’S 

IB  BERT  LECTURES,  1883, 

_  on  “  The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 

in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge.** 
The  previous  Hibbort  Lectures, — 1882,  by  Professor 
Kuenen ;  1881,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids ;  1880,  by 
Ernest  Renan  ;  1879,  by  P.  Le  Page  Renouf  ;  1878,  by 
Professor  Max  Muller,  may  also  be  hal  at  10s  6d  each 
volume. , 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  j  and  20  South  Frederiok 
Street,  Edinburgh, 
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MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  Mr.  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

On  the  24th  inst.  will  be  published,  Part  I. 

ALTIORA  PETO. 

Py  Laurence  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Piccadilly,”  “  Traits  and  Travesties,” 
&c.  With  Illustrations  engraved  by.Lacour.  To  be  completed  in  Four 
Monthly  Parts,  at  5s. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LINDORES. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Originally  published  in  M  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  3 
vols.  post  8vo,  25s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

LIFE  AS  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 

By  General  De  Ainslie.  Post8vo,  12s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE. 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Fcap.  8vo,  extra  gilt  cloth,  6s. 

“  A  very  striking  and  valuable  collectiou  of  some  of  Goethe’s  most  weighty 
sayings.’  * — Spectator. 

This  clay  is  published. 

My  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular. 

By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  post8vo,  25s  6d. 

“This  extreme1  y  clever  book, . remarkable  for  its  descriptions  of  character, 

its  pictures  of  society,  its  bright  satire,  and  the  thorough  healthiness  of  its  tone.” 
— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  A  most  readable  and  delightfnl  story  of  every-day  life.” — Whitehall  Review. 
“Thoroughly  sparkling  and  lively.” — Graphic . 

“  A  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who  observes  keenly,  and  at  the  same  time 
sees  deeply  into  character.  She  has  the  power  cf  presenting  real  people.” — 
Athenaeum. 

This  day  is  published. 

KING  CAPITAL.  A  Tale  of  Provincial 

Ambition. 

By  William  Sime.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 

“  He  has  described  hi3  characters  with  ranch  precision,  and  told  his  story  with 

a  good  deal  of  racy  vigour . The  merits  of  Mr.  Sime’s  book  lie  so  much  in  the 

style  of  his  narration,  and  the  many  clever  little  touches  of  description  in  it,  that 
complete  justice  could  only  bedoue  to  it  by  a  great  deal  of  quotation.” — Athenaeum. 

“  The  writiug  is  sharp  and  powerful,  the  incidents  fresh  and  natural,  and  every 
character  is  admirably  drawn.” — Whitehall  Review. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SMITH.  ELDER,  AND  C  O.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Ready  this  day,  8vo,  14s. 

LEAVES  from  the  DIARY  of  HENRY 

GREV1LLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield. 

NOTICE. — The  Fourth  Edition  is  ready,  this  day,  of 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R. 

Bosworth  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School ;  Author  of  “  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism,”  “  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,”  &c.  2 

vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  36s. 

CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY. 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  “  Cities  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,”  “  Walks  in  Rome,”  &c.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  12s  6d. 

JOCOSERIA.  By  Robert  Browning. 

Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  Cs. 

WALKS  in  LONDON.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hare,  Author  of  “  Walks  iu  Rome,”  “  Cities  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,”  “Wanderings  in  Spain,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised,  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

NO  NEW  THING.  By  W.  E.  Norris, 

Author  of  “  Matrimony,”  “  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,”  &c.  3  vols. 
post  8vo. 

The  BANTOFFS  of  CHERRYTON  :  a  Story 

without  a  Villain  or  a  Crime.  By  Arthur  Kean.  2  vols.  post 
8vo. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


MAOUii  WALDO  EMERSON,  tlio 

J-  to  COLLECTED  WORKS  of.  (Uniform  with  the  Eversley  Edition  of 
shades  Kingsley  s  Novels.)  Globe  8vo,  price  5s  each  Volu.ue. 

1.  MISCELLANIES.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  John  Morley. 

2.  ESSAYS.  [Bendy.  I  3.  POEMS  FI" 

4.  ENGLISH  TRAITS  :  and  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN.  IWenrh  ,  ra.in' 
WHUCTofLIFE:  and  SOCIETY  &  SOLITUDE.  L  Beadu  Mav" 

6.  LETTERS,  and  SOCIAL  AIMS  :  fto.  [Beady  jane. 

“  Lovers  of  Emerson,  who  are  at  the  same  time  lovers  of  well-printed 
nooks,  will  welcome  an  editioa  which  promises  to  be  in  every  respect 
admirable.  We  turn  with  new  pleasure  to  worthy  work  so  worthily 
presented.  — Scotsman.  J 


T’HE  LIFE  of  SCHILLER.  By  Heinrich 

Duntzer.  Translated  by  Percy  E.  Pinkerton.  With  Illustrations 
and  Facsimiles,  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 


IN  the  LAND  of  the  LION  and  SUN; 

or,  Modern  Persia.  Being  Experiences  of  Life  iu  Persia  dur'ng  a 
IBs  dence  ot  Fifteen  Years  in  Various  Parts  of  that  Country,  from  1866 
to  1881.  By  C.  J .  Wills,  M.D.,  late  one  of  the  Medical  Officer's  of  H  M ’$ 
Telegraph  Department  in  Persia.  Demy  8vo,  143. 

JAMES  and  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE. 

^  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Beuw 
the  Lothiau  Prize  Essay  for  1882.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Macmillan’s  Four-and-Sixpenny  Series.— New  Volumes. 

Q.TRAY  PEARLS  :  Memoirs  of  Margaret 

de  Ribaumont,  Viscountess  of  Bellaise.  By  Charlotte  M.*  Yonge 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Itedclitfe,”  &o.  2  vols.  Crown  8ro,  9j. 

“Miss  Yonge’s  graphic  pen  does  full  justice  to  her  subject,  and  draws 
a  lively  picture  of  the  times,  in  which  all  the  din  and  discord,  the  angry 
ferment,  wild  chaos,  and  sharp  contrasts  that  characterised  the  tumults 
of  the  Fronde  are  reproduced  in  the  author’s  brightest  aud  happiest 
manner.  ’  ’ — Saturday  Rev  lew. 

YTEMOIR  of  Sir  CHARLES  REED.  By 

LA  his  Son,  Charles  E.  B.  Reed,  M. A.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d„ 
“Mr.  Roed  has  been  able,  in  a  single  volume  of  modest  dimensions, 
to  depict  for  us,  in  something  more  than  outline,  a  portrait  whi "h  cannot 
fail  to  interest  all  who  value  nobility  of  character,  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
and  unwearied  activity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  others.’’— Daily  News. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “Mr.  ISAACS.” 

JJOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.  A  True  Story.  By 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs.”  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

[Nearly  ready. 

JjhSSAYS.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  2  vols. 

*  ^  I.,  CLASSICAL  j  II.,  MODERN.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d each.  [Nearly  ready. 


nnllE  MORE  EXCELLENT  WAY  :  a  Poem. 

Crown  8 vo,  4s  6d. 

AUTUMN  SWALLOWS:  a  Book  of  Lyrics. 

By  Ellice  Hopkins.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

Mr.  HENRY  SIDGWICK’S  NEW  BOOK. 

■THE  PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL 

-to-  ECONOMY.  By  Henry  Sidowick,  M.A.,  Praeleetor  in  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  Author  of  “  The 
Methods  of  Ethics.”  8vo,  16s. 

Mr.  FRANCIS  GALTON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

INQUIRIES  into  HUMAN  FACULTY  and 

its  DEVELOPMENT.  By  Francis  Galton,  F  R.S.,  Author  of 
“  Hereditary  Genius,”  “  English  Men  of  Science,”  &c.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Demy  8vj,  16s. 


NEW  BOOK  by  the  Late  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS. 


METHODS 

—'-to-  other  Pape:  s. 


of  SOCIAL  REFORM,  and 

By  W.  Stinley  Jevons,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  10s  6d. 


Canon  WESTCOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

TRIE  HISTORIC  FAITH:  Short-  Lectures 

on  the  Apcsfcles’  Creed.  By  B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  D  vinity  in  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  King’s  College,, 
Cambridge,  Canon  of  Peterborough,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


By  Rev.  FREDERIC  RENDALL,  A.M. 

HPHE  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS  in 

GREEK  and  ENGLISH.  With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Rev.  Frederic  Rendall,  A.M.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


By  the  Hon.  Lady  WELBY-GREGORY. 

J  INKS  and  CLUES.  By  the  Hon.  Lady 

^  Welby-Guecory.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Nutes,  Additions,  and 
Appendix.  Crown  870,  6s.  \_Nearly  ready. 

“T  lisisavery  remarkable  book,  full  of  spiritual  insight  and  intensity. 

. I  ig  throughout*  bat-hod  in  a  spirit  of  an  intense  religious  life,  and  is 

full  o  the  suguestiveness  of  the  highest  realisations  of  spiritual  faLh.” — 
British  Quarterly  Rsvi  w. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

TRIE  KINGDOM  of  CHRIST.  By  Frederick 

Denison  Maurice,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

_  [Nearly  ready. 
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The  SACRED  BOOKS  of  the  EAST. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  Edited  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Yol.  I.  The  UPANISHADS.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Mullbr.  Part  I.  The 
K/i&ndoorya-upaiiishad — The  Talavakara-upanisha  1— The  Aitareya-aranyaka 
— The  Kaushitaki-brahamana-upanishad — and  The  Vutfasaneyi-samhitaupan- 
isliad  8vo,  cloth,  10*  6d. 

Yol.  II.  The  SACRED  LAWS  of  the  ARY  AS.  As  taught  iu  the  Schools  of 
Apastamba,  Gautama,  Y&sishtha,  and  Bandbajaua.  Translated  by  Georg 
Buhler.  Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gantam  >.  8vo,  olotb,  10s  6d. 

Yol.  III.  The  SACRED  BOOKS  of  CHINA.  The  Texts  «f  Confucianism. 
Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  ShCi  King.  The  It  .ligious  Portions 
of  the  Shih  King,  and  Hsiao  King.  8vo,  cloth,  12s  6d. 

Yol.  IV.  The  YEN  DI DAD.  Translated  by  James  Darmesteter.  8vo,  cloth, 
price  10s  6d.  . 

Yol.  Y.  The  BUNDAHTS,  BAHMAN  YAST,  and  SH1YAST-LA-SHAYAST. 

Pahlavi  Texts,  Part  I.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West.  8vo,  cloth,  12s  G  1. 

Yols.  VI.  and  IX.  The  QUR’AN.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  by  Professor  E. 
H.  Palmer.  8vo,  cloth,  21*. 

Yol.  VII.  The  INSTITUTES  of  VISHNU.  Translated  by  Professor  Julius 
Jolly.  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6 1. 

Yol.  VIII.  The  BHAGAVADGITA  SAN  ATSUGATIVA  and  ANUGITA. 

Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang.  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

Yol.  X.  The  DHAMMAPAUA.  Translated  by  Prof.  s=or  Max  Muller;  and 
the  SUTTA  NIPATA.  Translated  by  Professor  Fausboll  ;  being  Canonical 
Books  of  the  Buddhists.  8vo,  c’otb,  10s  6d. 

Yol.  XI.  MAHAPARINIBBANA  SUfTA,  the  Tovi^a  Sutta,  the  Mahasndassana 
Sutta,  the  Dhammakakkappavattana  Sutta.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids.  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

Yol.  XII.  The  SATAPA  TGA-BRAH  MANA.  Translated  by  Professor  Eggeling. 
Yol.  I.  8 vo.  cloth,  12s  6d. 

Yol.  XIII.  The  PATIMOKKHA.  Tran  lated  by  T.  W.  Riiys  Davids. 

The  MAHAYAGGA.  Part  I.  Translated  by  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.  8vo, 
cloth,  10s  6  1. 

Yol.  XIV.  The  SACRED  LAWS  of  the  ARYAS,  as  Taught  in  the  Schools  of 
Va-ishtha  and  Baudbayana.  Translated  by  Professor  Georg  Buhler.  8vo, 
cloth,  1'  s  6d. 

Yol.  XVI.  The  YI  KING.  Translated  bv  James  Legge.  8vo,  cloth,  10s  fid. 

Yol.  XVII.  The  MAHAVAGGA.  Part  II.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhy3  Davids 
and  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.  The  DADISTAN-I,  DINIK.  and  MAINYO-I  KHARD.  Pahlavi 
Texts,  Part  II.  Translated  bv  E.  W.  West.  8vo,  cloth,  12s  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  FO-SHO-HING-TSAN-KING.  Translated  by  Samuel  Beal. 
8vo.  cloth,  10s  6d. 

Yol.  XXIII.  Tbo  ZEND-AVESTA.  Part  II.  The  Yasts.  Translated  by  James 
Darmesteter.  8vo,  c'oth,  10s  6d. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press:  — 

Yol.  XY.  The  UPANISHADS.  Part  II.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Yol.  XX.  The  VAYU-PURANA.  Transited  by  Professor  Bhandarkar,  of 
Elphinstone  College,  Bombay. 

Yol.  XXI.  The  SADDHARM A-PUNDARIKA.  Translated  by  Professor  Kern. 
Yol.  XXII.  The  AKA  RAN  GA-SUT  RA.  Translated  by  Professor  Jacobi. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT'S  GREEK  LEXICON. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled 

by  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Robert 
Scott,  D.D  ,  Dean  of  Rochester,  late  Master  of  BaFiol  College.  Seventh 
Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  throughout.  4to,  cloth,  36s. 

In  this,  the  definitive  edition,  which  has  been  for  several  years  io  preparation, 
every  article  has  been  subjec  ed  to  a  thorough  and  minute  revision.  Although 
very  considerable  additions  have  bean  made,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  means 
of  compression,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  page,  to  reduce  by  ninety 
pages  the  b  *lk  of  the  present  edition  of  the  work.  The  additions  consist  mainly 
of  fuller  reference  to  the  Classical  Authors,  and  a  froe  use  of  the  Indices  t  •  the 
Berlin  Aristotle  and  to  the  “  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum.”  The  Editors  have 
been  favoured  with  the  co-operation  of  many  scholars,  more  particularly  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drisler,  of  New  York  ;  Professor  Goodwin,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  ;  and 
Professor  Gildersleevc,  of  Bnltimo’e.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Gildersleeve  have 
rewritten  several  important  articles,  -which  their  well-known  grammatical  learn¬ 
ing  makes  peculiarly  valuab’e,  and  the  former  has  supplied  some  excellent 
additions  to  Attic  law  term’.  Professor  Drisler  has  gone  carefully  ovm-  the 
whole  book,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  does  not  bear  some  trace  of  his 
accurate  observation. 

An  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  arranged  on  an  Historical  Basis.  By  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.  4to,  cloth,  £2  4-l 

‘‘Indispensable  to  all  who  woul  l  study  the  English  language  and  its  origin 
scientifical  y  and  historically.'' — Atheneeum. 

ASPECTS  of  POETRY ;  being  Lectures 

Delivered  at  Oxford.  By  John  Campbell  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Pootry,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s  fid. 

“Whenever  Professor  Sbairp  speaks  of  Scottish  poetry,  whenever  he  speaks  of 
Wordsworth,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  when  he  speaks  of  Scott,  he  stimulates  and 
refreshes  us  ;  he  expresses  his  own  genuine  appreciation  in  language  which  is 
always  pure  and  simple,  and  sometimes  forcible.” — WYstmwisU’r  Review. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND.  By  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Oxford.  New  Library  Edition,  in  3  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £ 2  8s  ;  also  iu  3 
vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s  each 

“  One  of  the  most  considerable  works  of  modern  literature _ Professor  Stubbs 

bas  produced  a  classic  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  Englishman's  political 

education  will  be  henceforth  complete . In  his  pages  the  master  idea  of  the 

English  constitution  is  for  the  first  time  shown  to  inspire  the  whole  course  of  the 
national  history.” — Edinburgh  Review, 

SELECT  CHARTERS  and  OTHER 

HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  Illustrative  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 
English  Nation,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  By  VV. 
Stubbs,  D.D  ,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s  6d. 

“  A  sketch  of  the  early  constitutional  history  of  England  such  as  has  never 

been  written  before . In  the  Introductory  Sketch  we  get  the  constitut  onal 

history  of  our  raoe  for  about  thirteen  hundred  years,  written  with  such  combined 
learning,  power,  and  clearness  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  living  competition. 
Never  did  we  see  such  a  mas9  of  historical  information,  of  exactly  the  kind  which 
the  historical  student  wants,  packed  together  in  so  convenient  a  form.” — Saturday 
Review, 


THE  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

In  Nine  Sizes,  corresponding  page  for  page  with  each  other. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OPINIONS. 

THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY :  “The  large  collection  of 
varied  information  appended  to  the  ‘  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,’  in  a  form  so 
readily  available  for  reference,  has  evidently  been  compiled  with  the  greatest 
care . The  volume,  in  its  various  forms,  will  be  of  great  service.” 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK  :  “The  notion  of  including  in  one  volume  all 
the  helps  that  a  clergyman  or  teacher  woul  1  be  likely  t)  want  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible  has  never  been  realised  before  with  the  same  success  that  you  have 
attaine  1  in  the  ‘  Oxford  Bible  for  Teacher’.'  In  the  small  edition  (  Ruby  16mo, 
thin),  by  the  use  of  paper  very  skilfully  adapfed  to  the  purpose,  there  is  a  Bible 
with  an  Atlas,  a  Concordance,  an  Index,  and  several  Tractates  on  various  point3 
of  Biblical  antiquity,  the  whole,  in  a  very  solid  binding,  weighing  a  pound  and  an 
ounce  ;  no  great  woight  for  what  is  really  a  miniature  library.  The  clergy  will 
probably  give  the  preference  to  the  larger  book,  marked  No.  4.  This  includes  the 
Apocrypha,  with  all  the  helps  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  lhat  d  stinguish  the  series. 
Its  type  is  excellent.  Many  clergymen  are  obliged  to  write  sermons  when  tra¬ 
velling  from  place  to  place.  This  volume  would  serve  a.s  a  soia’l  library  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  too  large  f  >r  the  most  moderate  portmanteau.  I  think  that 
this  work  in  some  of  its  forms  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  The 
Atlas  is  very  clear  and  well  printed.  The  explanatory  work  and  the  Indices,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examinethem,  are  very  carefully  done.  I  am  glad  that 
my  own  University  has,  by  the  preparation  of  this  serios  of  books  tiken  a  new 
step  for  the  promotion  of  the  careful  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  such  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  publ  cation  I  cannot  doubt.” 

THE  BI8HOP  OF  LONDON  :  “  It  would  be  difficult  to  provide  so  much 
valuable  information  in  so  convenient  a  form  a3  is  now  comprised  in  the  *  Oxford 
Bible  for  Teachers.'  ” 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LICHFIELD:  “Having  by  frequent  use  made  myself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thi3  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  li  ive  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  most  valuable  book,  and  that  the  explanatory  matter  collected  in  the 
various  appendices  canuot  but  prove  most  helpful,  both  to  teachers  and  learners, 
in  acquiring  a  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY  :  “I  have  examined  the  ‘Oxford  Bible  for 
Teachers’  with  very  great  cire,  and  congratulate  you  upon  the  publication  of  so 
valuable  a  work.  It  contains  within  a  reasonable  compass  a  large  mass  of  most 
useful  information,  arranged  so  conveniently  as  to  be  ea-Ty  accessible,  and  its 
effect  will  be  not  merely  to  aid,  b  it  also,  I  think,  to  stimulate  the  studies  of  the 
reader.  The  book  is  also  printed  so  beautifully,  and  is  so  handsome  in  eve-y 
way,  that  I  expect  it  will  be  greatly  sought  aftsr,  as  a  most  acceptable  present 
to  any  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  iu  our  Sunday  Schools  and  elsewhe-e.” 

THE  DEAN  OF  ROCHESTER:  “The  ilea  of  a  series  of  Bibles  in  different 
types,  corresponding  page  for  page  with  one  auother,  is  one  which  the  Dean  ha3 
long  wished  to  see  realised  for  the  sake  of  those  who  find  the  type  of  their  familiar 
copies  no  longer  available  ..  The  amount  of  information  compressei  into  the 
Appendix  is  wonderful.  And  the  Dean  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  help  of  such 
eminent  contributors  has  been  available  for  its  compilation.” 


THE  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS 


Is  issued  iu  the  following  Bindings: 


THREE  THIN  EDITIONS, 

On  India  Paper. 
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Specimen  pages  of  the  Thin  Editions  on  India  Paper,  and  Prospectuses  giving 
specimen  of  type  and  full  particulars,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 


THE  HELPS  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Compris'ng  all  the  ADDITIONAL  MATTER  contained  in  the  OXFORD 
BIBLE  for  TEACHERS,  viz. 

I.  Notes  Analytical,  Historical,  Geographical,  Chronological,  Archaeological, 
Physiological,  Zoological,  Botanical,  and  Geological.  II.  An  Index  to  the 
Holy  Bible.  III.  The  New  Oxford  Concordance.  IV.  Dictionary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  w’ith  their  Pronunciation,  Meanings,  and  References.  Y. 
Scripture  Atlas  (indexed). 

PEARL,  18mo  size. 
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French  morocco,  gilt  edges  . 
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RUBY,  18mo  size. 
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Cloth  boards  . 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Tories  are  in  a  high  state  o£  delight.  They  all  think 
that  what  Mr.  Lowther  calls  the  disastrous  blunder  of 
1830  is  about  to  be  repaired.  Even  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  a  sensible 
man,  speaking  on  Friday  week  at  Cambridge,  quite  capered  with 
pleasure.  One  almost  fancied,  in  reading  his  speech,  that  in 
-certain  states  of  exaltation  be  might  be  guilty  of  a  joke.  He 
did  not  utter  one,  of  course,  but  he  almost  lapsed  into  poetry, 
talked  of  “clouds”  disappearing,  of  “ happy  atmospheres,”  of 
.the  “dictates,  the  instincts  of  patriotism,”  and  denounced  the 
Liberals  with  energetic  bathos  as  men  who  could  find  no  basis. 
They  had  secured  “peace  without  honour”  in  the  Tfans- 
vaal,  had  demoralised  Ireland,  had  been  nobly  lavish  of  un¬ 
performed  promises,  had  misrepresented  finance,  and  so  on,  and 
.so  on.  One  expected  to  see  at  the  end  of  the  speech  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  “had  alienated  the  Sultan”  and  “degraded  his  Sovereign 
into  a  Suzerain.”  All  this  is  very  unlike  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
expects  office,  and  only  to  he  explained  by  the  mental  intoxica¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  victory  on  the  Affirma¬ 
tion  Bill,  the  sigDal  by  which  the  speaker  judges  that  “the 
tide  has  turned.”  As  we  have  argued  elsewhere,  Mr.  Gibson 
will  find  that  his  joy  is  a  little  premature,  as  well  as  excessive, 
and  would  he  wise  to  leave  war-whoops  of  triumph  to  Mr. 
Lowther  and  his  like.  He  is  not  prepared,  we  imagine,  to  pay 
the  price  demanded  for  the  permanent  alliance  of  Messrs. 
■O’Brien  and  Biggar,  and  without  that  he  is  where  he  was 
yesterday, — in  presence  of  a  majority  delayed,  hut  not  defeated, 
in  their  plans,  by  systematic  Tory  obstruction. 


An  unexpected  and  severe  blow  has  fallen  upon  the  Parnell¬ 
ites.  Archbishop  Croke,  always  a  violent  defender  of  the  party, 
recently  solicited  subscriptions  to  the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund, 
which  does  not  flourish  much  in  Ireland.  He  was  thereupon 
summoned  to  Pome  to  explain  himself,  and  made  his  submis 
sion ;  while,  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  Pope  issued,  through  the 
regular  channels,  a  strong  circular  to  all  Catholic  Bishops 
in  Ireland.  They  are  informed  that,  while  it  is  lawful  for  the 
Irish  to  seek  redress  for  their  grievances,  provided  that  they 
observe  the  divine  law,  “  it  being  wicked  to  further  any  cause, 
so  matter  how  just,  by  illegal  means,”  it  is  the  duty  of  Bishops 
to  curb  the  excited  feelings  of  the  multitude,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  led  away  “  to  place  their  hopes  of  public  prosperity  in 
the  shame  of  criminal  acts.”  All  collections  are  forbidden 
which  “  are  raised  in  order  to  inflame  popular  passions,  and  to 
he  used  as  the  means  for  leading  men  into  rebellion  against  the 
laws.  Above  all  things,  they,  the  clergy,  must  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  such  subscriptions  when  it  is  plain  that  hatred  and 
dissensions  are  aroused  by  them,  that  distinguished  persons  are 
loaded  with  insults,  that  never  in  any  way  are  censures  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  crimes  and  murders  with  which  wicked  men 
etain  themselves ;  and  especially  when  it  is  asserted  that  the 
measure  of  true  patriotism  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  oi 
money  given  or  refused,  so  as  to  bring  the  people  under  the 


pressure  of  intimidation.”  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Pope 
absolutely  prohibits  the  clergy  from  promoting  the  Parnell 
Testimonial  Fund. 

The  effect  of  this  letter,  which  in  language  and  in  drift  is  un¬ 
usually  clear,  cannot  as  yet  he  ascertained.  Its  first  result  has 
been  to  induce  Mr.  F.  H.  O  Donnell,  a  Catholic,  to  assume  once 
more  his  favourite  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning.  He 
has  sent  £10  to  the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund,  and  a  letter  in 
which  he  declares  that  English  emissaries  have  poured  the 
poison  of  lying  assertions  into  the  unsuspecting  ears  of  the 
Vatican,  and  have  “  beguiled  with  specious  mendacity  the 
pastoral  simplicity”  of  the  Pontiff.  The  Freeman's  Journal 
says  the  same  thing  in  more  respectful  form,  and  Mr. 
Sexton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  League  called  to 
consider  tlis  subject,  intimated  that  so  much  of  the  Irish 
future  was  hound  up  in  Mr.  Parnell's  personality,  that 
the  Pope  could  not  be  attended  to ;  Mr.  Mayne,  M.P., 
also  said  Mr.  Parnell’s  reward  had  been  “  an  affront 
fro  m  people  who  knew  nothing  of  his  work,  or  of  the 
political  duty  of  the  Irish  people.”  Mr.  Kenny,  M.P., 
denounced  the  letter  as  “  a  shameful  insult  to  the  priests 
and  people  of  Ireland.”  The  serious  leaders  of  the  party 
are  not,  however,  likely  to  talk  nonsense  of  this  kind ;  and 
if  they  did,  it  would  not  matter.  Nobody  sirspects  them  of 
reverencing  the  Pope,  any  more  than  anything  else.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  is  the  effect  of  the  letter  upon  Biddy  and  Pat 
in  America,  who  forward  dollars  to  help  Mr.  Parnell  to  separate 
Ireland  from  England.  As  they  are  sure  to  ask  the  priests, 
and  as  the  priests  canDot  very  well  hint,  with  Mr.  O’Donnell, 
that  the  Pope  is  an  imbecile,  the  subscriptions  will  probably  he 
greatly  lessened.  At  all  events,  those  who  subscribe  from  fear 
will  now  have  an  excellent  reason  for  not  yielding  to  compul¬ 
sion.  It  must  he  convenient  for  Mr.  Parnell  just  now  that  he  is 
not  even  nominally  a  Catholic,  and  so  escapes  the  necessity  of 
feeling  damned. 

We  have  received,  from  a  correspondent  who  has  access  to 
good  sources  of  information,  the  following  version  of  the 
proceedings  consequent  upon  Archbishop  Croke's  summons  to 
appear  at  the  Vatican  Archbishop  Croke  arrived  in  Rome 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  it  was  announced  by  his  friends  that  he 
proposed  to  have  an  immediate  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
return  forthwith  to  Ireland.  But  the  Holy  Father  fixed  the 
date  of  his  audience  for  Friday,  the  11th.  Meantime,  the  recent 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund,  the 
strong  representations  of  leading  Irish  ecclesiastics  on  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  corroborated  by  much  evidence,  such 
as  comes  in  the  regular  correspondence  of  Propaganda, 
had  been  well  weighed  by  the  Pope  personally,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  terms  of  the  document  to  be  now 
issued  should  not  he  capable  of  misinterpretation  or  mis¬ 
representation,  such  as  had  happened  with  previous  Papal 
letters  on  the  troubles  of  Ireland.  The  letter  to  the  Irish 
Bishops,  which  you  will  have  already  seen,  was  accordingly  pre¬ 
pared  and  issued  on  Friday,  the  11th,  and  on  that  same  day  the 
Pope  received  Dr.  Groke  at  the  Vatican  and  mads  him  aware  of 
its  contents,  and  of  his  intention  no  longer  to  tolerate  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  by  that  prelate.  The  Pope  was,  it  is  said, 
greatly  agitated  during  the  interview,  and  at  its  close,  when 
Dr.  Croke  completely  submitted,  two  of  his  priests  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Ireland  were  summoned  in  a  somewhat 
marked  mauner  to  the  Papal  audience-chamber.  I  believe  Arch¬ 
bishop  Croke  left  for  Ireland  the  following  day,  without  taking 
the  usual  formal  leave  of  the  Prefect  of  Propaganda.” 

The  existence  in  Dublin  of  sympathy  with  the  murderers  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  may  ba  considered 
proved,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  its  depth  and  extent.  On 
the  one  hand,  among  the  classes  summoned  on  juries  the  Crown 
officers  found  it  impossible  to  collect  jurymen  sufficient  without 
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heavy  fines,  and  difficult  to  exclude  men  certain  not  to  convict ; 
and  in  Holly’s  case,  they  twice  failed.  On  the  other  lmud, 
the  juries,  once  empanelled,  usually  did  their  duty,  aud  every 
man  accused  of  those  murders,  or  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr. 
Field  or  Mr.  Poole,  has  been  convicted  and  sentenced.  The 
Special  Commission  finished  its  work  on  Thursday.  Even 
Fitzharris,  who  was,  with  the  Judge’s  consent,  acquitted  of 
murder,  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  Again,  the  mob  all  through  showed  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  Brady,  the  actual  murderer.  It  was 
necessary  to  guard  him  on  his  way  to  and  from  prison  like  a 
Czar,  and  among  the  American-Irish  especially  he  was  described 
as  a  martyr.  The  most  stringent  precautions  were  taken 
on  the  day  of  his  execution,  and  a  solemn  demonstration  in 
the  shape  of  funeral  processions  was  expected  all  over  Ireland. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  executed  on  Monday,  and  everything 
passed  off  quietly,  and  there  was  no  special  exhibition  of 
popular  feeling,  even  in  the  easy  form  of  wearing  crape. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Irishmen  of  the  extreme  tj'pe 
try  hard  to  believe  that  the  men  are  unjustly  condemned, 
and  adhere  to  their  faith  in  words,  but  cannot,  even  in 
their  hatred,  delude  their  own  minds  completely.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mind  is,  however,  heart-breaking  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Not  only  is  the  natural  horror  of  murder  suspended, 
but  also  instinctive  logic.  If,  as  all  just  men  say,  Brady  was 
a  murderer,  he  was  fairly  condemned ;  while  if,  as  the  agita¬ 
tors  say,  he  was  a  soldier  in  a  war  with  the  British,  the 
British  had  a  right  to  make  war  on  him.  The  Irish  of  extreme 
opinions  reject  equally  either  deduction,  and  declare  that  no 
one  ought  to  die  except  the  innocent. 

The  more  moderate  of  the  Farmers’  representatives  appear  to 
be  better  pleased  with  the  Government  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  than  we  thought  they  would  be.  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase, 
Member  for  East  Cornwall,  and  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  told  au  audience  at  Hackney  on  Wednesday  that, 
although  he  wished  for  some  amendments,  and  an  extension  of 
the  drainage  clauses  to  some  other  improvements,  he  regarded 
the  Bill  as  “  au  honest  and  conscientious  attempt  to  settle 
the  question,”  which  the  Alliance  would  not  oppose.  This 
declaration  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because  'Mr.  Borlase  is 
by  no  means  Conservative  about  land,  but  as  regards  its 
enfranchisement  would  go  the  whole  Badical  length, — that  is, 
would  make  it  as  saleable  as  Consols,  abolishing  alike  primo¬ 
geniture  and  settlement.  He  warns  the  landlords,  moreover, 
that  they  must  submit  to  a  permanent  reduction  of  rent  of  50 
per  cent.  That  is,  we  imagine,  premature  and  exaggerated,  but 
we  quote  it  to  show  that  Mr.  Borlase  docs  not  accept  the  Bill 
from  any  concealed  feeling  of  sympathy  with  extreme  landlord 
views. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chesson,  Cardinal  Newman  defines  his 
mental  attitude  towards  the  Affirmation  Bill.  He  “  cannot 
consider  ”  that  it  “  involves  a  religious  principle;  for,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  print  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  what 
the  political  and  social  world  means  by  the  word  ‘  God  ’  is  too 
often  not  the  Christian  God,  the  Jewish  or  the  Mahometan — 
not  a  personal  God,  hut  an  unknown  God — as  little  what 
Christians  mean  by  God  as  the  Fate,  or  Chance,  or  Anima 
Mundi  of  a  Greek  philosopher.”  “  Hence,”  “  all  that  is  secured 
to  us  by  the  Opposition  ”  is  “  an  Impersonal,  or  Material, 
or  Abstract  and  Ideal  something  or  other.”  Consequently, 
“nothing  is  lost  to  religion”  by  the  Affirmation  Bill,  “and 
nothing  gained  by  its  being  rejected.”  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  if  Cardinal  Newman  were  in  Parliament,  he  would,  on 
the  whole,  support  the  Affirmation  Bill,  but  would  prefer  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  mockery  of  “  swearing  by  an  Impersonal, 
or  Material,  or  Abstract  and  Ideal  something  or  other,”  an 
opinion  in  which  a  good  many  sound  Protestants  concur.  It 
takes  cultivation,  however,  to  understand  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  he  will  no  more  move  the  ordinary  Irish  Catholic  than  if  he 
were  a  layman. 

A  great  fuss  is  being  made  in  the  papers  over  an  incident 
which  we  believe  to  be  quite  trivial.  Mr.  Justice  Norris,  of  the 
Calcutta  High  Com't,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  and  on  good 
Hindoo  advice,  ordered  an  idol  to  be  brought  into  the  verandah 
of  the  Court,  that  the  Judges  might  see  it.  The  native  Editor 
of  the  Bengalee  did  not  approve  this,  and  not  writing  his  own 
language,  used  exaggerated  phrases,  probably  taken  from  some 
reminiscence  of  his  reading  in  college,  about  Scroggs  and 
Jeffries.  The  Judge,  not  having  quite  the  self-control  of  his 


colleagues  at  home,  sentenced  him  to  two  months’  imprisonment 
for  contempt  of  Court.  That  irritated  the  natives,  who  held 
a  meeting,  said  to  have  been  attended  by  10,000  persons,  who 
declared  that  they  had  lost  confidence  in  the  Government,  whereas 
they  had  only  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Justice  Norris.  Thespeakers,. 
with  their  usual  cleverness,  instead  of  attacking  the  Judge  for 
his  severity,  attacked  him  for  an  insult  to  their  religion.  He  had 
offered  none,  and  if  he  had,  the  Mussulmans  who  also  attended  the 
meeting  would  only  have  chuckled,  and  wished  for  the  old  days 
when  they  could  occasionally  make  remarks  on  an  idol  with  a 
hammer.  The  incident  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  in  England 
as  proof  that  Lord  Bipon  is  “  letting  India  slip  out  of  his  hand,, 
and  waking-up  race  hatreds.”  That  is  pure  nonsense.  Lord 
Ripon  has,  as  we  believe  without  intention,  greatly  annoyed 
Europeans  by  a  premature  attack  on  their  right  to  be  tried  only 
by  their  conntrymeu  ;  but  he  has  not  annoyed  the  natives,  not  one 
in  a  million  of  whom  has  heard  of  Mr.  Iibert's  Bill.  The  end¬ 
less  gossip  of  the  Presidency  towns  is  not  native  opinion,  nor 
are  the  few  cultivated  natives  of  the  coast-fringe  the  people  of 
India.  The  former,  too,  though  they  sometimes  talk  disaffec¬ 
tion,  are  much  too  clever  to  be  disaffected.  They  know  quite 
well  what  a  Sikh  Sirdar  would  do  to  them,  and  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  a  Viceroy  is  a  Sikh  Sirdar. 

The  Northbrook  Indian  Club,  formed  to  promote  inter¬ 
course  between  Indian  and  English  gentlemen,  has  excited 
much  interest  in  India,  and  £12,000  has  been  subscribed  there  to 
obtain  a  more  central  site  for  the  Club  in  London.  This  Club, 
which  will  be  called  the  “  Northbrook,”  will  be  opened  next 
Monday,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  3  Whitehall  Gardens,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  form  a  point  of  meeting  for  the  two  races.  The 
President  is  Lord  Northbrook,  and  the  committee  comprises  the 
best  known  of  retired  Indian  officials.  The  scheme  is  an 
admirable  one,  for  its  end,  if  its  underlying  thought  is  true ; 
but  that  has  still  to  be  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  between  Englishmen  and  Indians  will  bring 
them  closer  together,  but  it  may  also,  as  in  so  many  other  eases, 
make  them  more  hostile.  Intimacy  has  not  made  the  relations 
of  England  and  Ireland  cordial,  nor  do  Negroes  and  Southerners 
love  each  other  because  they  live  in  the  same  cities.  We  seem 
to  see  that  race  dislike  increases  as  the  races  draw  together,, 
and  half-believe  that  the  ancient  seclusion  which  placed  a 
social  wall  round  both  the  Englishman  and  the  Indian  was 
most  favourable  to  their  mutual  respect.  They  jar,  when  they 
touch.  It  is  well,  however,  that  the  other  theory  should  be 
tried  to  the  uppermost,  and  tried  fairly ;  and  it  could  not  be- 
tried  under  better  auspices  than  in  the  new  quarters  of  the 
Northbrook  Club.  Hitherto,  the  managers  report  that  the 
attendance  of  Indian  gentlemen  has  been  full  and  regular,  but 
not  of  English. 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
Czar’s  danger  during  the  forty-eight  hours  that  his  coronation 
practically  lasts,  but  it  is  probably  quite  real.-  No  care  will 
guard  a  life  which  another  man  would  give  his  life  to  take,  and 
the  Nihilists,  besides  being  excited  by  the  fear  they  inspire,  are- 
aware  that  if  the  Emperor,  after  all  their  threats,  escapes,  their 
wand  of  power  will  be  broken.  At  all  events,  the  Russian 
Court  believes  that  the  struggle  is  most  deadly.  The 
Czar,  it  is  stated,  has  requested  the  eight  royal  personages 
who  will  attend  the  ceremony  to  enter  Moscow  alone,  as  it 
is  during  his  entry,  and  not  during  the  actual  ceremonial,, 
which  takes  place  in  a  small  church,  that  the  danger  will 
be  greatest.  The  ancient  capital  is  being  occupied  by 
picked  troops  like  an  enemy’s  city,  entire  detachments  of  police 
have  been  forwarded  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  although  the 
Ambassadors  are  beginning  to  arrive,  the  day  for  the  crowning 
ceremony  is  not  yet  officially7  announce!.  All  that  human  skill 
can  do  will  be  done,  but  still  the  Czar  must  be  visible  to  thou¬ 
sands,  must  pass  through  streets,  and  must  be  surrounded  by 
guards,  priests,  and  officials,  among  whom  may  be  his  destined 
enemy.  The  grand  chance  in  his  favour  is  that  expected  crimes- 
never  occur,  the  expectation  trying  the  nerves  of  the  criminals 
more  than  those  of  the  victim,  whose  position  is,  however,  hor¬ 
rible.  To  be  crowned  with  the  consent  of  80,000,000,  and 
expect  death  at  that  very  hour  ! 

South  Africa  is  still  in  unrest.  The  Basutos  have  broken 
out  again,  and  are  fighting  each  other,  and  President  Brand  has 
appealed  to  the  Queen’s  Government  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of 
Aliwal.  Under  this  agreement',  the  British  pledged  themselves 
to  keep  the  Basutos  quiet,  and,  as  the  Cape  Government  is 
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reluctant  to  interfere  and  has  this  year  a  deficit  of  £500,000  to 
meet,  the  work  will  be  left  to  the  Imperial  authorities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  professes  itself  shocked 
with  the  anarchy  in  Zululand,  where  Cetewayo  has  evidently 
lost  the  habit  of  victory,  and  asks  the  Queen’s  representatives 
to  restore  order.  The  Government  will  he  most  unwilling  to 
interfere,  hut  if  it  does  not,  the  Dutch  colonists  will  declare  that 
it  never  keeps  agreements  when  they  are  to  the  benefit  of  Boers. 
The  English  colonists  are  eager  for  more  annexations,  the  Dutch 
colonists  are  suspicious  of  the  English,  and  the  Government  is 
so  hampered  by  agreements  that  it  can  pursue  no  policy  with¬ 
out  accusations  of  had  faith.  Affairs  in  South  Africa  need  a 
thorough  overhaul  by  a  great  officer,  -who  can  remain  long 
•enough  to  pursue  a  well-defined  policy,  intelligible  alike  to  the 
two  white  races  and  the  blacks.  Nowhere,  as  we  argue  else¬ 
where,  is  a  Viceroy  more  needed. 

The  French  Chamber,  on  Tuesday,  voted  the  conquest  of 
Anam  by  358  to  50.  This  amazing  majority,  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  recent  temper  of  the  Chamber,  was  secured 
by  two  minimising  speeches  from  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who 
described  the  expedition  as  a  mere  promenade.  He  assured  the 
Chamber  that  China  was  not  a  military  power,  aud  would  not 
fight,  that  the  cost  would  be  less  than  nothing,  as  the  taxes  of 
Tonquin  would  pay  for  the  troops  employed,  and  that  the 
Anamese  people  ardently  desired  the  aid  of  France.  There 
were,  moreover,  coal-mines  in  Tonquin,  which  M.  Bourree,  the 
Minister  recalled  from  Pekin,  had  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Chiua. 
If  the  Emperor  of  Anam  resisted,  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  hostile, 
France  behind  her  occupied  fortresses  would  await  his  inevitable 
submission.  Only  two  speakers  opposed  the  Bill,  and  many  of 
the  Extreme  Left,  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile,  voted  for 
it.  We  fear  the  Republicans  will  find  that  they  have  been 
deceived.  The  Chinese  will  strengthen  Anam  till  it  is  in  a 
position  to  defend  itself,  aud  the  Highlanders  of  Tonquin,  who 
have  never  been  conquered,  will  slaughter  Chinese  soldiers  and 
French  marines  with  perfect  impartiality.  The  design  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  if  France  will  spend  £5,000,000  and  10,000  men  ;  but 
the  demand  for  a  credit  of  £200,000  is  either  an  absurdity  or  a 
fraud.  _ 

The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Standard,  who  has  been 
sent  to  Madagascar,  reports  that  the  whole  island  i3  determined 
upon  resistance  to  the  French.  The  majority  of  the  Sakalavas, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  French  interest,  have  made  up 
their  quarrel  with  the  Hovas,  the  dominant  race,  and  the  French 
will  have  no  effective  native  assistance.  They  can  bombard  the 
principal  port,  Tamatave ;  but  if  they  do,  the  Hovas  will  institute 
a  land  blockade,  keep  up  constant  attacks,  and  cut  off  supplies. 
To  put  an  end  to  annoyance,  the  French  will  be  compelled  to 
march  upon  the  capital,  but  the  broad  belt  of  forest  between  the 
coast  aud  the  interior  will  be  stoutly  defended  by  twenty 
thousand  Regulars  with  fire-arms,  and  a  mob  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  spearmen,  formidable  in  the  forest.  Such  an  expedi¬ 
tion  will  require  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  account  we  publish  elsewhere,  the  French 
will  have  difficulty  in  finding  them.  They  are  reluctant,  for  the 
reasons  there  stated,  to  use  the  Line,  and  of  their  20,000  seasoned 
troops  specially  intended  for  colonial  service,  at  least  half  are 
required  for  Tunis  and  Tonquin.  The  Admiral,  who  has  many 
ships,  but  less  than  2,000  troops,  will  therefore  be  locked  up  for 
months  in  Tamatave,  until  the  French  Government  decides 
•either  to  use  adequate  means,  or  to  agree  to  a  compromise  under 
which  the  independence  of  the  Hovas  will  be  recognised,  but 
the  French  will  be  allowed  the  right  of  holding  land. 

The  suspicion  that  Prince  Bismarck  intends  Austria  to  acquire 
provinces  in  the  Balkan  has  received  this  week  a  noteworthy 
though  small  confirmation.  A  Bulgarian  paper,  not  known 
to  be  inspired,  but  possibly  in  relations  with  Prince  Alexander, 
recommended  that  the  States  of  the  Balkan  should  confederate 
themselves,  in  order  to  protect  “European  Trrrkey  ”  against 
the  great  military  Powers.  This  advice,  probably  because  it  is 
so  practical,  roused  the  anger  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the 
North-German  Gazette  roundly  tells  the  Balkan  States  that 
they  must  devote  themselves  to  their  internal  affairs.  If  they 
attempt  to  pursue  an  “adventurous”  foreign  policy — that  is, 
a  combined  foreign  policy  of  any  kind — the  Great  Powers  would 
raise  the  question  whether  it  was  not  unwise  to  create  these 
minor  States.  Servia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  Monte¬ 
negro,  aud  Greece  are,  in  fact,  all  informed  with  brutal  plainness 
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that  they  exist  by  sufferance,  that  they  are  to  obey  orders,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  combine  even  in  a  defensive  league.  Those 
sentences  have,  we  suspect, advanced  confederation  by  years.  The 
Princes  are  all  jealous,  but  if  they  are  to  be  swallowed  one  by 
one,  they  will  soon  discover  a  basis  for  a  strong  alliance,  which 
even  now  could  control  300,000  good  troops. 


The  grand  result  of  the  lowering  of  the  Italian  franchise  has 
been,  it  is  said,  to  re-form  parties  into  two  great  divisions,  which 
we  may  call  the  Whig  aud  the  Radical.  S.  Minghetti,  the 
leader  of  the  Right,  has  announced  that  he  aud  those  who 
think  with  him  will  in  future  lend  a  steady  support  to 
S.  Depretis  and  his  Government,  which  is  now  face  to 
face  with  an  Advanced  Party  almost  or  quite  Repub¬ 
lican  in  its  views.  He  adds  that  the  Government  must  for 
the  next  few  years  devote  itself  to  domestic  and  social  ques¬ 
tions,  rather  than  “  political  ” — that  is,  external— affairs.  With 
this  reinforcement,  S.  Depi’etis  is  completely  master  of  the 
Chamber;  but  it  is  expected  that  at  the  next  election  many 
more  Radicals  will  obtain  seats,  and  out  of  doors  they  have 
behind  them  large  masses  who  are  still  below  the  suffrage,  and 
who,  in  Naples  and  Lombardy,  desire  improvements  of  tenure, 
which  the  Monarchy  hesitates  to  grant.  Ultimately,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if,  when  Leo  XIII.  abandons  the  sterile  policy 
of  sulking,  the  balance  of  power  fell,  as  in  Germany,  to  the 
Ultramontanes.  For  the  time,  however,  S.  Depretis  is  supreme. 


The  Dehats  states  that  the  Suez  Canal  Company  have  resolved 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  British  shipowners,  which  are  creat¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ill-feeling  in  France,  by  a  grand 
concession.  They  will  themselves  cut  a  second  Canal,  and 
allow  to  England  a  much  larger  power  of  control  over  the 
double  undertaking.  That  is  really  a  large  offer,  if  it  is  made 
in  sincerity,  and  would  sufficiently  meet  commercial  require¬ 
ments.  With  two  canals,  one  reserved  to  the  “  up  ”  and  one  to 
the  “down”  traffic,  blocks  would  be  avoided,  and  the  time  occupied 
be  regulated  only  by  the  speed  of  the  steamers.  The  position, 
however,  would  still  be  an  unfortunate  one.  The  Canal  would 
be  maintained  by  a  French  Company  for  a  trade  of  which  four- 
fifths  is  British,  in  a  country  which  is  virtually  a  British  de¬ 
pendency.  A  collision  of  authorities  in  such  a  case  is  nearly  in¬ 
evitable,  and  can  be  avoided  finally  only  by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu’s 
suggestion  that  the  new  Company  should  be  English,  and 
should  buy  out  the  old  one.  This  suggestion,  however,  is  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  French  journalists,  who  see  in  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  not  an  ordinary  business  transaction,  but  a  subtle  plot  of 
Lord  Granville’s  to  obtain  complete  ascendancy  in  Egypt. 


The  International  Exhibition  of  Fisheries  was  opened  on 
Saturday  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  full  regal  state,  with  a 
prayer  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  by  a  happy 
inspiration,  alluded  to  Christ's  direct  sanction  of  the  catching  of 
fish.  The  collections  forwarded  by  half  the  Governments  of  the 
States  and  Colonies  of  the  world  almost  outrun  the  capacity  of 
the  vast  Exhibition  buildings  at  Kensington  Gore,  and  the 
crowds  who  visit  them  are  never  tired  of  expressing  their 
amazement.  All  known  fish,  all  modes  of  catching  fish,  all 
kinds  of  fishing  vessels,  all  sorts  of  fishermen,  from  whalers  to 
Thames  punt-fishers,  and  most  sorts  of  fisher-girls,  are  there 
represented,  and  excite  keen  interest  among  a  people  who 
never  lose  the  feeling  that  the  sea  is  their  domain.  The 
gathering  is  described  elsewhere,  and  it  is  of  course  too 
soon  as  yet  to  know  vdiat  wre  may  expect  from  the  Exhibition. 
Experts  say,  however,  that,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived,  the  world 
has  little  to  teach  us  in  catching  fish,  that  no  new  fresh  fish  is 
visible  likely  to  be  popular  food,  but  that  an  important  trade  in 
cured  fish  may  be  developed  by  the  Exhibition.  Barrels  of 
such  fish  hitherto  unknown  to  Londoners  have  been  forwarded, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  become  familiar,  the  managers,  with  un¬ 
usual  wisdom,  having  taken  pains  to  show  how  any  fish  for 
which  they  desire  to  cultivate  a  taste  ought  to  be  cooked.  The 
English  commonalty,  aware  that  “  fish  is  not  fillin’,”  have 
hitherto  too  greatly  ignored  its  value  as  a  relish,  and  most  of 
them  have  never  even  seen  cured  fish,  except  haddocks,  her¬ 
rings,  and  sprats.  There  are  dozens  as  good,  and  some  of  them, 
will  henceforward  find  a  demand. 


Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
Consols  were  on  Friday  10 1§  to  102. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 
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THE  PARTIES. 

"YTTHITSUNTIDE  is  always  a  good  time  for  taking  stock 
V  V  of  the  position  of  the  two  great  Parties,  and  this  year 
it  is  a  better  time  than  usual.  The  holiday  has  occurred 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  Session,  and  both  sides  have  gone 
into  the  country  under  the  influence  of  excited  feeling.  Liberal 
Members  are  depressed,  as  we  think,  unduly  ;  and  Tory  Mem¬ 
bers  are  exultant.,  as  we  think,  unreasonably.  The  Liberal 
depression,  though  real  and  well  justified,  for  the  defeat  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill  unquestionably  weakened  the  Government,  is 
not  very  deep,  and  probably  will  disappear  after  contact  with 
the  Constituencies  ;  but  the  Tory  exultation  may  be  less 
evanescent.  It  is  certainly  extreme.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  dance  of  delight  which  Mr.  Gibson,  usually  a  sober¬ 
sided  and  even  moderate  man,  performed  at  Cambridge  on 
Friday  week,  Tories  of  the  highest  position  believe  that  the 
Liberal  Ministry  is  dying,  that  power  is  immediately  within 
their  grasp,  and  that  when  they  dissolve  the  country  will  give 
them  a  long  lease  of  rule.  “  The  fortunes  of  the  party,” 
sang  Mr.  Gibson,  in  an  irrepressible  burst  of  ecstasy,  “  so  long 
apparently  under  a  cloud,  were  about  to  emerge — had  already 
emerged — into  a  brighter,  happier  atmosphere!”  He  “  was 
speaking  at  an  encouraging  and  happy  moment.  The  tide 
was  turning, — the  tide  had  turned.”  At  “  the  pi'esent  moment 
their  opponents  in  Parliament  and  the  country  were  disunited, 
dispirited,  demoralised.”  “  Not  only  the  Conservative  leaders, 
but  their  rank  and  file  were  united,  energetic,  and  courageous.” 
The  “  Opposition,  sometimes  dispirited,  was  now  active  and 
triumphant!”  And  in  short,  the  Liberals,  who  had  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  and  spoiled  everything,  were,  in  Mr.  Gibson’s 
judgment,  about  to  be  turned  out.  The  Cabinet  was  plainly 
before  his  eyes,  and  he,  oratorically,  skipped  for  joy. 

It  may  be  so,  for  when  the  question  is  of  the  opinion  of  the 
millions  who  now  govern  England,  experience  is  of  little  value, 
and  the  most  sensible  man  is  he  who  dogmatises  the  least  ;  but, 
looking  at  the  whole  situation  without  party  feeling,  we  think 
Mr.  Gibson  will  find  himself  mistaken.  He  does  not  misread 
the  facts,  but  he  misapprehends  their  consequences.  The 
defeat  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  has  undoubtedly  injured 
the  position  of  the  Government.  Any  serious  defeat  does 
that,  and  this  was  a  serious  one,  for  although  the  Bill  was 
not  made  a  question  of  confidence,  and  although  it  was  thrown 
out  by  an  alliance  of  incompatible  parties,  still  the  Government 
made  every  effort  to  carry  it,  and,  had  the  majority  proved 
faithful,  they  would  have  been  successful.  But  the  injury  is 
not  one  of  the  kind  which  cannot  be  repaired.  There  are  not 
many  questions  on  which  the  Irish  Liberals  will  be  forced  to 
quit  the  Government  for  fear  of  the  Catholic  vote,  and  very 
few  on  which  the  English  Liberals  will  venture  to  do  so. 
They  could  plead  their  consciences  in  the  case  of  this  Bill, 
and  the  plea  might  be  accepted;  but  if  they  ratted  on  secular 
subjects,  they  would  lose  their  seats.  The  Government, 
therefore,  will  be  able,  after  the  holiday,  to  command 
the  votes  of  a  majority  which,  though  shaken  in  courage, 
is  little  diminished  in  numbers,  and  which,  if  called  on  to 
act  with  determination,  will  undoubtedly  respond.  That 
it  will  be  so  called  on  we  make  no  doubt,  and  it  will 
in  two  respects,  at  least,  be  more  efficient  than  before.  The 
idea  of  a  possible  overthrow  of  the  Government  having  been 
spread  abroad,  every  vote  will  be  watched,  and  Liberals  will 
be  compelled  to  be  much  more  cautious  in  deserting  their 
leaders,  and  to  work  much  harder  in  forcing  the  Government 
Bills  through.  At  the  same  time,  the  obstruction  will  be  less. 
We  do  not  say  it  will  be  much  less,  for  the  obstructive  group 
is  almost  beyond  the  influence  of  reason  ;  but  it  will  be  less,  for 
the  Tory  leaders  know  that  no  reason  for  dissolution  would 
please  their  opponents  like  persistent  obstruction.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  only  dissolve  upon  that,  with  a  case 
clearly  visible  to  the  country,  the  Liberals,  and  more 
especially  the  Liberal  provincial  journalists,  would  work  as 
they  have  never  worked  before,  and  the  majority 
would  be  large  enough  to  defeat  both  the  Tories  and 
their  Parnellite  allies.  Upon  the  result  of  a  dissolution  to 
crush  obstruction  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever.  No  Tory, 
from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  downwards,  would  be  returned, 
unless  pledged  to  the  lips  to  put  obstruction  down.  The 
supposition  that  a  dissolution  could  not  be  sanctioned 
because  of  Irish  affairs  is,  we  believe,  a  delusion.  Whether 
the  dissolution  comes  now  or  next  year,  the  Parnellites 
will  still  be  strong,  and  Government  cannot  avoid  a 


dissolution  for  ever  because  of  its  possible  results  in  one 
section  of  the  Kingdom.  Those  results  are  by  no  means 
certain,  and  if  they  were,  must  be  met  as  best  may  be  when 
they  arrive.  If  the  Government  cannot  overcome  the  hostility 
of  the  Irish  Extremists,  as  little  can  the  Tories  benefit  by  it, 
— unless,  indeed,  they  are  prepared,  by  granting  Home-rule, 
to  shatter  their  Party  into  atoms  ;  and  this  fear  cannot  out¬ 
weigh  every  other.  The  dissolution  must  be  arranged,  when 
the  time  comes,  on  broad  reasons  of  public  policy,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  Parliament  must  be  efficient.  We  venture  to- 
predict,  therefore,  that  while  the  Government  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  throw  overboard  some  of  its  measures,  it  will  carry 
those  on  which  it  insists  with  steadier  majorities  and  less 
resistance  than  it  has  hitherto  encountered.  Expectation  is- 
very  often  defeated,  and  the  Session  hitherto  wasted  may  turn¬ 
out  unexpectedly  fruitful. 

But  the  Constituencies  ?  They,  it  is  said,  we  do  not  doubt 
in  good  faith,  are  “  turning  against  the  Government.”  It 
may  be  so ;  for,  as  we  said  before,  the  Householders  are  counted1 
by  millions ;  but  we  see  none  of  the  signs  which  in  1874,  and 
again  in  1880,  we  interpreted  aright.  The  regular  argument 
of  the  calmer  Tories  is  that  many  Liberals  have  been  alienated 
by  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  by  the  idea,  true  or  false,  that  it 
is  a  Bill  to  admit  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  there  must  be  some- 
truth  in  that.  There  must  in  each  constituency  be  a  section 
of  voters,  a  very  prominent  and  possibly  influential  section, 
irritated  on  that  account.  The  Clergy  alone  -would  make  that 
true.  But  if  the  irritation  were  deep  or  extensive,  it 
should  first  of  all  destroy  the  personal  popularity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  Bill  was  his  device  for  extricating  Parliament 
from  an  impasse ,  and  the  Tories  have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
hammering  this  fact  into  electors’  heads,  and  concentrating 
all  odium  upon  their  great  adversary.  Do  they  themselves 
think  they  have  succeeded  ?  To  all  appearance,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  though  defeated,  has  with  the  people  lost  neither 
prestige  nor  popularity.  With  some  he  has  increased  bothr 
for  the  effect  of  his  speech,  circulated  as  it  has  been,  is 
wonderful ;  and  with  the  mass  there  is  no  appearance  of 
loss.  He  is  received  as  enthusiastically  as  ever,  his 
name  elicits  the  same  continuous  cheering,  there  is  the 
same  oppressive  desire  that  he  should  not  retire  from 
politics.  We  believe  that  the  truth,  is  this.  Those  who  hate 
Mr.  Gladstone  hate  him  a  little  harder  on  account  of  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  which,  as  the  motive  of  a  vote  does  not 
count,  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  party,  of  no  importance 
those  who  like  him  and  thought  him  right  admire  him  a 
little  more,  which  also  is  of  no  importance  ;  and  those  who 
like  him,  but  thought  him  wrong,  intend  to  support  him 
still,  subject  to  their  distaste  upon  that  one  question. 
And  as  it  is  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  it  is  with  his 
Party.  If  the  dissolution  occurred  to-morrow,  there  would 
be  more  excitement,  if  that  is  possible,  than  in  1880,  and 
majorities  would  be  smaller  ;  but  the  causes  which  produced 
a  majority  then  would  produce  one  again,  though  the  Liberal 
representatives  in  many  places  might  be  bidden,  as  they  were- 
almost  throughout  Protestant  Ireland,  to  leave  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  alone.  The  party  would  win  as  if  Affirmation 
had  never  been  heard  of,  though  possibly  with  the  loss  of 
some  determined  men,  who  on  such  a  point  would  adhere,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  their  convictions.  None  of  the 
remaining  Tory  arguments  would  have  the  least  weight. 
Grant  for  the  moment  that  they  are  right  about  South# 
Africa,  still  the  mass  of  electors  do  not  care  a  jot 
about  South  Africa ;  while  as  to  Egypt,  they  know  the 
Tories  would  go  further,  and  as  to  the  failure  to  perform 
promises,  they  set  that  down  to  Tory  account.  Mr.  Gibson 
knows  Ireland,  but  he  does  not  know  England,  and  he  may 
rely  on  it  that  in  this  last  division  of  the  subject  he  is  under  a 
distinct  illusion.  Every  sentence  he  utters  about  “  failures  to- 
pass  Bills  ”  is  a  nail  in  his  Party’s  coffin.  Obstruction,  if  it 
has  succeeded  in  Parliament,  has  failed  in  the  constituencies. 
Apart  altogether  from  its  own  demerits,  that  mode  of  resist¬ 
ance  has  excessively  annoyed  all  devotees  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
— whom  our  opponents  will  admit  to  be  numerous — all 
“local  leaders  ” — read  the  language  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Member 
for  Liverpool,  a  typical  local  leader, — and  all  provincial  jour¬ 
nalists,  who  have  the  literary  irritability  under  delay.  The 
matter  has  been  explained,  and  explained  week  after  week, 
day  after  day,  by  all  Liberal  speakers  and  writers,  till  the  voters 
are  possessed  of  the  facts,  and  regard  the  Government’s  failure 
to  carry  its  Bills  as  one  main  reason  for  punishing  enemies  of 
the  Government,  who,  and  not  the  Government,  are  for  those 
failures  held  solely  responsible.  Their  other  reason,  dislike 
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and  distrust  of  the  Tory  leaders,  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  out  of 
mere  fury  stormed  against  a  Bill  for  suppressing  dynamiteurs 
— which  he  would  certainly  have  brought  in — and  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  who  defended  the  Obstructives  as  the 
Spartans  in  the  English  Thermopylae,  and  so  revealed  his 
deep  sympathy  with  those  who  would  paralyse  Parlia¬ 
ment,  remains  as  before,  and  will,  we  have  little  doubt, 
overcome  all  the  prejudice  created  both  by  the  facts  as 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  the  Tory  misrepresentation  of  those 
facts,  which  on  one  point  has  not  been  adroit.  They  should 
have  fixed  on  somebody  else  as  a  secret  sympathiser  with 
Atheism,  and  not  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  was  foolish,  as 
foolish  as  it  would  be  for  Liberals  to  fix  on  Lord  Salisbury  as 
a  secret  sympathiser  with  O’Donovan  Bossa.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  a  dissolution  to-morrow  would  not  increase  the 
Tory  list  by  ten  votes,  would  increase  Mr.  Parnell  s  list  by 
twenty  votes,  unless  the  Pope’s  letter  dries  up  his  supplies, 
and  would  leave  the  Liberals  where  they  are,  though  with 
some  of  their  men  pledged,  like  the  Irish  Attorney-General, 
not  to  vote  on  an  Affirmation  Bill. 

We  have,  of  course,  confined  ourselves  to  the  situation  as  it 
stands.  Should  the  Redistribution  Bill  be  in  front,  or  should 
Mr.  Gladstone  have  resigned,  or  should  a  new  topic  like  a 
war  in  Europe  have  arrived  before  the  Dissolution,  all  the 
conditions  of  calculation  would  be  changed.  But  apart  from 
those  new  factors,  we  have,  we  believe,  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  rightly,  and  certainly  with  as  little  party  bias  as  human 
nature  will  allow. 


LEO  XIII.  AND  THE  PARNELLITES. 

THIS  Pope  strikes  straight.  In  language  of  most  unusual 
clearness,  language  intended  to  be  understood  by  com¬ 
mon  people,  the  Pope,  as  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has 
formally  condemned  all  collections  for  Parnellite  purposes,  and 
especially  the  Testimonial  Fund  intended  to  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Parnell  himself.  He  has  denounced  “  absolutely  ”  all  “  such 
collections  as  are  raised  in  order  to  inflame  popular  passions, 
and  to  be  used  as  the  means  for  leading  men  into  rebellion 
against  the  laws  has  commanded  all  Catholic  Clergy  “  to 
stand  aloof  from  such  subscriptions,”  and  has  declared  it  “  not 
to  be  tolerated  that  any  ecclesiastic,  much  less  a  Bishop, 
should  take  any  part  whatever  in  recommending  or  promoting 
the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund.”  Such  collections  are  utterly 
evil,  “  when  it  is  plain  that  hatred  and  dissensions  are 

aroused  by  them ;  that  distinguished  persons  are  loaded 

with  insult ;  and  that  never  in  any  way  are  censures 

pronounced  against  the  crimes  and  murders  with  which 
wicked  men  stain  themselves.”  This  is  plain  speaking, 

and  the  issue  of  the  Circular  containing  such  expressions 
to  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  may  prove  an  histori¬ 
cal  event.  This  is  no  pro  formoL  denunciation  of  “  unlawful 
means,”  of  unnamed  Secret  Societies,  or  of  rebellion  in  the 
abstract.  The  Pope  names  the  clique  he  condemns.  Before 
such  words  could  have  been  used,  and  especially  words 
of  such  popular  plainness,  the  Papacy  must  have  been 
thoroughly  informed,  must  have  studied  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,  and  must  have  taken  one  of  those  resolutions  from  which 
it  seldom  swerves  under  any  pressure  whatever.  Many  considera¬ 
tions  must  have  induced  the  Pope  to  pause  before  he  struck  so  re¬ 
solute  a  blow.  He  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  special  difficulties 
of  his  Church  in  Ireland,  of  the  deep  variance  among  its  Bishops, 
of  its  dependence  for  means  on  popular  favour,  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion,  so  widely  spread  of  late  years,  to  declare  that  the  Church 
shall  only  be  obeyed  on  matters  non-political.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  schism  that  he  risks  in  Ireland.  He  knows  that  in 
America  the  Parnellite  movement  is  far  more  Roman  Catholic 
than  in  Ireland,  that  it  has  gathered  to  itself  all  sorts  of 
Catholic  societies,  and  that  its  leaders  have  assiduously 
courted  and  honoured  the  priests,  through  whose  aid  alone 
they  can  work  on  their  subscribers.  He  has  been  in  in¬ 
cessant  communication  with  Bishops  avowedly  on  Mr.  Parnell’s 
side,  he  has  studied  letters  from  Archbishop  Croke,  the  most 
rabid  of  them  all,  and  he  has  round  him  men  who  know  Ire¬ 
land  as  it  is  known  only  to  her  clergy  and  her  agitators. 
There  was  no  special  demand  pressing  on  him  for  so  uncom¬ 
promising  an  utterance,  no  recrudescence  of  outrage,  no  great 
horror  amid  which  even  Protestants  might  have  looked  for  an 
utterance  for  Rome.  It  is  in  the  face  of  the  circumstances, 
and  not  under  strain  of  circumstances,  that  he  speaks  out  in 
unqualified  terms,  and  prohibits  in  America,  no  less  than  in 
Ireland,  the  collections  which  are  the  life-blood  of  the  Parnell¬ 
ite  movement.  No  Catholic  will  henceforward  be  able  to 


subscribe  to  a  Parnellite  fund  without  the  sense  that  he  is 
furthering  a  movement  denounced  by  the  Pope  in  the  precise 
method  held  by  the  Pope  to  be  most  blameable,  and  no  priest 
will  be  able  to  collect  for  Mr.  Parnell  without  imminent  risk 
of  suspension  for  overt  disobedience  to  the  direct  command 
of  the  Pope  and  the  settled  policy  of  his  Church. 

We  did  not  expect  such  decision,  though  we  have  long  since 
been  in  the  habit  of  annoying  many  of  our  readers  by  pointing 
out  plainly  that  the  popular  view  of  the  situation  was  misled 
by  religious  prejudice,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  not 
and  could  not  be  in  complicity  with  recent  movements  in  Ireland. 
That  Church  has  never  been  heartily  favourable  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ireland,  which,  as  its  rulers  perceive,  would  leave 
Great  Britain  one  of  the  least  Catholic  of  the  European  States, 
in  fact  in  most  Sessions  without  a  Catholic  in  her  represen¬ 
tative  body.  It  has  always  been  hostile  on  ecclesiastical  grounds 
to  Secret  Societies  of  any  kind,  and  of  late  it  has  seen  too  many 
signs  that  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party  hostile  to  Great  Britain 
sympathise  with  the  cosmopolitan  Revolution,  and  at  heart  de¬ 
test  all  clerical  control.  It  was  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Pope 
would  be  on  the  side  of  Cardinal  MlCabe,  that  he  would  inculcate 
moderation  on  all  Bishops,  and  that  his  more  favoured  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament  would  not  be  Parnellites.  But,  in  the 
face  of  Irish  difficulties,  we  did  not  expect  such  decision  as 
this,  such  a  distinct  effort,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  from  the  Parnellite  agitation,  and  we  can  only  explain 
the  Pope’s  action  in  one  way.  Leo  XIII.  is  not  only  a  philosopher, 
but  a  good  man,  and  thoroughly  detests  the  unscrupulousness 
which  from  first  to  last  has  marked  this  movement,  and 
for  which  he  condemns  all  priests  who  favour  it.  He  has 
heard,  as  he  could  not  but  hear,  from  the  Catholic  nobles  if 
from  no  one  else,  of  the  long  series  of  agrarian  outrages,, 
murders,  beatings,  and  boycottings,  paid  for  no  one  knows- 
how  ;  he  sees,  as  we  all  see,  that  for  such  crimes,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  never  in  any  way  are  censures  pronounced,”  and, 
alike  as  gentleman  and  as  the  head  of  Catholic  Christendom, 
his  blood  boils  at  such  things ;  and  he  has  denounced  them, 
leaving  all  consequences  to  the  God  whose  Minister  in  some 
special  sense  he  claims  to  be.  In  so  doing,  he  has  only  acted 
on  the  unbroken  tradition  of  his  Church ;  but  those  traditions 
have  often  slept,  and  Popes  have  usually  been  content  to> 
denounce  evil,  without  naming  names. 

What  the  consequence  of  this  utterance  will  be,  it  is  hard  as 
yet  to  tell.  One  consequence  may  be  distinctly  bad.  Such  of  the 
Irish  leaders  as  are  defiantly  infidel  will  obtain  a  higher  place 
in  the  organisation,  as  being  beyond  all  secret  dread  of  the 
thunders  of  Rome  ;  and  their  tendency  will  be  towards  violence, 
and  they  will  choose  for  instruments  men  to  whom  the  cen¬ 
sures  of  all  Churches  are  equally  mere  words.  Utter  infidelity, 
an  entire  disbelief  in  any  power  not  entirely  of  this  world1, 
makes  much  of  the  strength  of  Nihilism.  But  no  Irish  party 
is  strong  without  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  politicians  is  the  effect  of  the  Pope’s  action  upon 
the  Catholic  majority.  It  is  one  to  which  we  at  least  can 
give  no  confident  reply.  There  is  no  subject  connected  with 
the  condition  of  Ireland  so  hopelessly  puzzling  as  the  religious 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  section  of  her  people.  They  say  they 
are  Catholics,  but  on  agrarian  matters  they  will  receive  no 
guidance,  they  defy  the  parochial  clergy,  and  they  pay  to 
any  Bishop  who  differs  with  them  a  cold  respect  which 
is  as  little  a  sign  of  an  intention  to  obey  as  open  defi¬ 
ance.  Mr.  O’Donnell  represents  them,  and  he  publicly 
ridicules  the  Pope  as  a  simple  old  pastor,  easily  hood¬ 
winked.  The  priests  have  been  unable  to  check  outrage, 
to  prevent  intimidation,  or  to  obtain  any  reverence  for  the 
law.  Thousands  of  Irishmen  supposed  to  be  faithful  Catho¬ 
lics  declare  that  the  priests  shall  keep  to  the  churches,  and  in 
a  few  cases  the  clergy  have  not  been  left  free  even  there,  for 
if  the  sermon  has  been  too  “  strong  ”  against  breaches  of  the 
law,  the  congregations  have  walked  out.  The  greatest  clerics 
in  Ireland,  if  known  to  be  hostile  to  Parnellism,  have  been 
distinctly  unpopular  ;  and  though  the  threats  said  to  have 
been  levelled  at  Cardinal  M;Cabe  were  denied,  the  circulation 
of  that  report  marked  clearly  the  new  attitude  attributed  to 
the  Catholic  laity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  Church 
retains  a  singular  authority.  On  religious  questions,  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning  regulates  a  great  many  votes.  A  man  like  Carey  finds 
it  pay  him  not  only  to  be  exact  in  performing  all  cere¬ 
monial  religious  duties,  but  to  join  a  special  Brother¬ 
hood  of  the  faith.  Brady  heard  mass  before  he  went  to 
the  Phcenix  Park.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  selected  a 
priest  for  chairman,  and  an  attempt  to  “  enfranchise  ”  the 
meeting  from  “  clerical  ideas  ”  was  suppressed  with  the  energy 
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of  alarm.  The  priestly  approval  or  veto  is  still  an  important 
factor  at  elections,  an  irresistible  one  indeed, if  the  leading  priests 
happen  to  be  popular.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain,  for  the 
evidence  is  hopelessly  conflicting,  but  we  presume  that,  as  in  all 
other  Catholic  countries,  the  Papal  utterance  will  sever  from  the 
movement  many  good  Catholics — not  to  its  improvement — that 
it  will  immensely  strengthen  those  Catholics  who  wish  to  resist, 
and  that  for  the  rest,  it  will  be  rather  evaded  than  defied.  The 
priests  who  favour  Parnellism  will  not  appear  on  platforms, 
but  will  be  present  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  Still,  censure 
of  this  kind  checks  energy ;  and  the  Pope  has  given  the 
world  a  test  by  which  to  judge  his  influence  in  Ireland.  If 
the  “  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund,”  directly  and  by  name  con¬ 
demned  in  his  Circular,  proves  fruitful  either  in  Ireland  or 
America,  the  authority  of  the  Papacy  over  Irishmen  has  sunk 
to  a  low  ebb.  Lord  Cairns,  to  judge  by  his  recent  speech,  will 
exult  at  that ;  but  calmer  Protestants  see  reason  to  doubt 
whether  in  Catholic  countries  belief  in  the  Church  is  not  often 
inextricably  bound  up  with  belief  in  anything,  even  in  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  Bigots  become  assassins  sometimes, 
but  we  have  not  seen  in  the  Secret  Societies  which  work  by 
assassination  any  deep  mark  of  respect  for  any  Christian  creed. 


THE  BARRISTERS’  AGITATION. 

I^HE  recent  meeting  of  the  Bar,  and  the  resolutions  which 
it  is  understood  to  have  adopted  in  favour  of  a  more 
permanent  and  effective  organisation  of  the  Profession,  have 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  and  some  alarm.  It 
is  a  just  instinct  which  leads  the  public,  already  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  an  army  of  compact  and  well-disciplined 
“  Interests,”  to  suspect  that  it  is  witnessing  another,  and  this 
time  a  most  formidable,  accession  to  the  ranks  of  its  natural 
enemies.  There  is,  moreover,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  first 
sight  something  that  verges  on  the  ridiculous  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  Bar,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  posing  in  the 
character  of  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  There  is  no 
profession  which  makes  so  much  show,  takes  so  many 
of  the  great  prizes  of  life,  or  apparently  exercises  an  influence 
at  once  so  visible  and  so  far-reaching  and  many-sided.  What 
ether  class  or  calling  is  there  in  England  which  contributes 
anything  like  the  same  number  of  Members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  writers  to  journalism,  of  successful  candidates 
for  the  highest  and  best  paid  posts  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  The  conditions,  moreover,  under 
which  a  great  part  of  a  successful  barrister’s  work  is  done 
secure  for  him  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  attention  and  good-will 
of  the  public.  The  name,  the  face,  the  minatory  tones,  the 
slipshod  style,  the  highly-flavoured  and  full-bodied  humour 
of  an  eminent  Nisi  Priu3  leader  are  familiar  to  thousands  to 
whom  the  personality  of  the  most  distinguished  doctor,  or 
engineer,  or  artist,  is  altogether  unknown.  It  seems  difficult, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  a  profession  so  ostentatiously  strong, 
possessing  so  many  mouthpieces,  carrying  on  its  labours  in  the 
full  glare  of  publicity,  animated  (as  it  is  always  supposed  to 
be)  with  an  unusually  powerful  esprit  de  corps,  and  by  no 
means  given  to  waiving  its  pretensions,  should  have  been  suf¬ 
fering  in  silent  impotence,  from  its  inability  to  take  corporate 
action  in  defence  of  its  own  interests. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  both 
in  the  complaints  which  the  Bar  is  making  of  its  present  help¬ 
lessness,  and  in  the  expectations  which  many  of  its  members 
entertain  of  the  benefits  which  the  new  organisation  will  con¬ 
fer.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that,  powerful  as  the  pro¬ 
fession  appears  to  be,  and  in  many  ways  unquestionably  is,  its 
real  strength  for  all  corporate  purposes,  whether  of  internal 
control  or  of  external  influence,  is  singularly  small.  Nor  is  the 
explanation  far  to  seek.  The  Bar  is  suffering  from  that  worst 
form  of  anarchy  which  consists  in  the  make-believe  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  theory,  the  organisation  of  the  profession  is  complete. 
No  one  can  enter  it  except  through  one  of  the  Four  Inns  of 
Court,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  body  of  Benchers,  re¬ 
cruited  from  time  to  time  from  among  the  most  distinguished 
and  experienced  practitioners.  The  enforcement  of  domestic  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  representation  of  the  interests  of  the  profession,  the 
expression  of  its  views  in  all  public  matters  by  which  it  is 
directly  affected  or  in  relation  to  which  it  can  speak  with 
peculiar  authority,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  tasks 
which  these  eminent  persons  were  both  competent  and  zealous 
to  discharge.  When  they  were  silent  or  inactive,  it  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  inferred  that  the  Bar  was  either  contented  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  In  fact,  however,  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  appear  to  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  per¬ 


form  the  multiform  and  delicate  duties  which  they  alone, 
under  the  existing  organisation  of  the  Bar,  are  in  a  position  to 
undertake.  So  far  as  the  outside  world  can  judge,  their 
energies  of  late  years  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  pulling-down  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  interesting 
old  buildings,  and  the  setting-up  in  their  place  of  a 
number  of  more  or  less  ugly  new  ones.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  deny  that  they  have  rendered  service  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  done  what  they  could  to  raise  its  educational 
standard,  by  the  creation  of  professorships,  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  and  prizes,  and  the  institution  of  examinations. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  deal  justly  and  effectively 
with  such  cases  of  professional  misconduct  as  are  from  time  to 
time  brought  to  their  notice.  But,  for  the  most  part,  if  they 
do  good,  they  do  it  by  stealth,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  an  occasion  during  the  last  ten  years — one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bar — upon  which 
they  have  interposed  to  resist  an  encroachment,  to  remedy  a 
grievance,  or  to  suggest  or  support  a  beneficial  reform. 

The  causes  of  the  marked  and  growing  impotence  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  altered  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of  the  profession  is  carried  on,  partly 
in  the  composition  and  character  of  the  governing  bodies 
themselves.  Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  the  Bar  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  all  living 
a-nd  practising  in  London,  under  the  eye  and  within  easy  reach 
of  the  arm  of  the  paternal  authority  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Bench.  Twice  a  year  its  members  were  dispersed  over  the 
country,  on  the  various  Circuits  ;  but  to  prevent  them  from 
abusing  their  temporary  freedom,  they  were  environed,  wherever 
they  went,  by  an  iron  fence  of  protective  etiquette,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  ambulatory  Circuit 
Court.  The  profession  was,  in  fact,  governed  by  a.  kind  of 
club  law,  which  was  easily  enforced  among  a  body  of  men  not 
too  numerous  to  be  personally  acquainted,  bound  together  by 
community  of  pursuits  and  interests,  and  peculiarly  well 
situated  for  making  their  wishes  known  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  felt.  But  this  state  of  things  has  been  completely 
changed  by  the  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Bar,  and  its  gradual  and  growing  decentralisation.  Rules 
of  conduct  and  prescriptions  of  etiquette  which  were  well 
adapted  to  the  old  system  have  become  unsuitable,  nor  is 
it  even  any  longer  possible  to  secure  by  means  of  the  old 
machinery  the  observance  of  such  of  them  as  are  fit  to  be 
retained.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  far  more  difficult  than  it 
used  to  be  to  ascertain  and  to  find  expression  for  the  floating 
opinion  of  the  profession.  The  Bar  has,  in  short,  reached  a 
stage  when  it  can  neither  be  governed  nor  take  any  kind  of 
effective  corporate  action  without  representative  institutions. 
And  the  essential  weakness  of  its  existing  organisation  is  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  representative.  The  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  form,  for  most  purposes,  four  entirely  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  bodies.  They  are,  moreover,  constituted  upon  a 
thoroughly  vicious  principle,  all  vacancies  being  supplied  by 
co-optation  ;  while  tradition  dictates  that  no  one  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  who  is  not  either  a  Queen’s  Counsel,  or  a 
“junior  ”  who  has  long  since  passed  his  prime.  The  younger 
members  of  the  Bar,  who  are,  after  all,  a  vast  majority  even 
of  the  practising  part  of  it,  are  completely  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers  and  spokesmen.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  feebleness,  want  of  initiative, 
and  caution  carried  to  the  point  of  timidity  should  constantly 
mark  the  action  of  bodies  which  rest  upon  no  popular  basis, 
and  are  only  accidentally  in  sympathy  with  the  constituency 
on  whose  behalf  they  profess  to  speak  and  act.  Accordingly, 
the  main  object  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bar  was  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent,  elective  Committee,  on  which 
the  interests  and  ideas  of  all  sections  of  the  profession  would 
be  adequately  represented. 

If  it  be  asked  what  interest  the  public  has  in  a  better 
organisation  of  the  Bar,  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
point  to  the  good  results  which  have  attended  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  case  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legal  Profession. 
The  services  rendered  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  both 
to  professional  morality  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Law, 
have  been  conspicuously  great.  Every  attorney  of  the  baser  sort 
lives  with  the  fear  of  the  Society  constantly  before  his  eyes,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  its 
strenuous  and  indefatigable  efforts,  the  class  is  being  sensibly 
thinned  down.  In  the  matter  of  Law  reform,  the  value  of  the 
criticisms  and  suggestions  which  the  Society,  focussing  as  it 
does  the  opinions  of  a  mass  of  experts,  has  from  time  to  time 
offered,  with  reference  both  to  the  form  and  the  substance  of 
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pending  legislation,  has  been  attested  by  successive  Lord 
Chancellors.  Like  benefits  may  surely  be  expected  from  any 
such  organisation  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  Bar  as  will 
make  the  profession,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  really 
articulate,  and  capable  of  united  action.  The  temptations  to 
the  grosser  forms  of  professional  misconduct  are  not  great  at 
the  Bar,  and  are  rarely  yielded  to ;  but  the  public  is  as  much 
interested  as  the  profession  itself  in  a  thorough  revision,  under¬ 
taken  by  competent  hands,  of  its  traditional  regulations,  con¬ 
ventions,  and  etiquettes.  A  quasi-legislative  authority  is 
urgently  wanted,  both  to  get  rid  of  much  that  is  antiquated 
and  superfluous  in  its  present  code,  and  to  lay  down 
definite  rules  for  cases  which  are  now  unprovided  for. 
A  really  strong  and  representative  Committee  of  the 
Bar  would  also  be  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  Parliament  in 
certain  departments  of  general  legislation.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  which  is  battling  its  way  wearily 
against  the  ignorant  obstruction  of  Lord  R.  Churchill  and  his 
friends,  had  been  submitted  to  and  revised  by  such  a  body,  it 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
better  form,  and  with  far  greater  authority.  And  Parliament, 
having  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom  entrusted  to  the  Judges  the 
power,  which  they  use  most  liberally,  of  transforming  our 
whole  system  of  civil  procedure  from  time  to  time  at  their 
discretion,  it  is  certain  that  many  past  mistakes  would  have 
been  avoided,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  which  are  now 
imminent  may  be  averted,  if  all  the  new  rules  were  laid  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  authorised  representatives  of  the  Bar. 


THE  SOUTH-AFRICAN  COLONIES.— A  SUGGESTION. 

HERE  is  a  tendency  just  now  to  exaggerate  the  badness 
of  all  news  from  South  Africa.  Many  of  the  colonists 
are  very  sore  at  the  absence  of  high-handedness  in  Liberal 
policy,  and  at  what  they  think  undue  concessions  to  “Dutch  ” 
feelings  and  ideas.  They  represent  every  event — and  events 
are  always  occurring  in  South  Africa — in  the  worst  light,  and 
find  eager  allies  among  Tory  speakers  who  have  convinced 
themselves  that  “  Mismanagement  in  South  Africa  ”  is  an 
effective  hustings  cry.  It  is  not,  for  the  real  feeling  of  the 
householders  is  that  such  matters  are  for  Governments  to 
arrange ;  but  the  Tories  think  so,  and  they  therefore  study  all 
reports  from  the  Cape,  exaggerate  them,  and  pour  out  the 
names  of  little-known  chiefs  and  unknown  localities  with 
amusing  fluency,  and  very  often  amusing  ignorance.  According 
to  many  of  them,  the  Liberal  Government  is  too  lenient  to 
Boers,  and  is  therefore  hated  by  the  Dutch ;  too  favourable 
to  black  men,  and  therefore  hated  by  the  tribes ;  too  gener¬ 
ous  with  its  franchises,  and  therefore  hated  by  the  settlers ! 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  allowances  to  be  made  on  this 
account,  the  situation  in  South  Africa  cannot  be  pronounced 
good.  The  British  Government,  whether  Tory  or  Liberal, 
succeeds  there  less  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  except, 
perhaps,  Ireland.  The  broad  ends  of  its  policy  are  never  satis¬ 
factorily  secured.  The  native  population  is  never  quite  at 
peace ;  the  Colonial  Ministries  are  never  quite  content ;  the 
Boer  Governments  are  never  without  an  alleged  grievance. 
The  troubles,  too,  are  not  merely  troubles,  but  always  threaten 
to  develope  into  explosions,  which  will  lead,  and  that  very 
rapidly,  to  demands  for  military  intervention.  We  toler¬ 
ate  much  in  the  Boer  Governments,  but  still  there  is 
a  point  at  which  we  should  fall  back  on  force. 
The  Colonial  Governments  are  let  alone,  but  still  they 
may  force  large  territories  on  us,  to  defend  or  to  give  up  to 
barbarism.  We  bear  incessant  native  risings  with  equanimity; 
but  still,  if  the  white  men  were  in  danger,  we  should  send  out 
troops  without  delay.  It  is  in  ignoring  that  perplexity  that 
the  error  of  the  Times  lies.  That  journal  has  maintained  for 
years,  with  unusual  consistency,  that  our  South- African  pos¬ 
sessions  are  not  worth  having,  and  that  all  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Colonists,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  the  best  they  can  at  their  own  expense.  That 
would  be  easy  advice,  though  immoral,  if  the  Colonists 
were  united,  or  were  always  certain  to  win  ;  but  neither 
of  these  conditions  can  be  reckoned  on  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  Dutch  and  the  English  are  not  united,  and 
if  the  British  Government  withdrew,  the  Dutch  element 
would  probably  demand  supremacy  under  a  threat  of  civil  war, 
while  the  native  strength  is  uninterruptedly  increasing.  Upon 
the  first  point  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  men 
like  our  correspondent  of  to-day,  who  live  in  towns  and 
talk  to  the  educated,  reporting  that  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  white  races  is  not  deep ;  but  the  mass  of  authority 


is  all  the  other  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  Dutch,  as  a  body,  sympathise  with  the 
Boers,  and  Lord  Kimberley  only  the  other  day  declared 
that  this  was  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Without  wary 
walking,  he  said,  the  Colonial  Office  might  find  itself  resisted 
by  two-thirds  of  the  white  population  ;  that  is,  in  fact,  might 
have  all  South  Africa  to  reconquer.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  is 
coming  home,  it  is  said,  to  impress  the  same  truth.  That  con¬ 
sideration  alone  is  fatal  to  the  Times'  plan  of  withdrawal, 
while  the  second  one,  the  increase  of  native  strength,  is  never 
questioned.  So  strong  is  the  pressure  of  emigrants  from  the 
North,  so  rapid  the  increase  of  the  settled  tribes,  that  a  general 
rising  of  the  dark  races  is  always  a  possibility,  and  if  it  occurred, 
and  there  seemed  even  a  chance  of  Europe  being  slaughtered 
out  of  Africa,  the  Times’  policy  of  abstention  would  go  at  once 
to  the  winds.  No  Government  could  exist  an  hour  which 
consciously  permitted  such  a  catastrophe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  might  it  not  be  worth  the  while 
of  the  Colonial  Office  to  consider  whether  an  intermediate 
authority  between  themselves  and  the  South-African  Colonies 
would  not  be  of  use?  The  effort  to  secure  Federation  has 
failed,  for  the  time,  owing  partly  to  the  Transvaal  war,  partly 
to  the  jealousies  of  the  Colonies,  and  partly  to  the  incurable 
difficulties  of  the  Native  question,  but  could  not  much  of  the 
benefit  expected  from  that  scheme  be  secured  in  another  way  ? 
Suppose  her  Majesty  were  represented  in  South  Africa  by  a  Vice¬ 
roy  carefully  selected,  to  whom  the  Governors  would  report,  with 
whom  the  Boer  Presidents  would  negotiate,  and  who  would,  as 
regards  natives,  possess  all  the  authority  the  Crown  and  Par¬ 
liament  could  give  him.  Such  an  officer  might  be  invested 
with  the  commission  of  Captain-General,  once  or  twice  given 
in  India — Lord  George  Bentinck,  for  example,  held  it — he 
would  be  for  the  Colonies  a  Colonial  Office  present  on  the 
spot,  for  the  natives  a  Grand  Protector,  and  for  the  Boer 
States  a  .  Plenipotentiary  with  whom  they  could  negotiate 
frankly.  Wielding  such  powers,  in  personal  communication 
with  the  leaders  of  South-African  politics,  always  on  the  spot, 
and  always  watching  opinion,  he  would,  we  conceive,  be  able 
to  remove,  and  frequently  even  to  anticipate,  difficulties  which 
press  severely  on  the  Colonial  Office,  hampered  as  it  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  by  want  of  local  knowledge,  by  conflicting 
reports,  and  by  those  defects  of  vision  which  so  constantly 
debar  exiles  from  understanding  the  precise  situation  in  the 
countries  they  have  left.  If  a  Viceroy  is  useful  anywhere,  it 
should  be  in  a  country  of  vast  extent,  filled  with  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent  States  and  tribes,  and  harassed  by  differences  of  race, 
of  colour,  and  of  civilisation.  A  supreme  referee  upon  the  spot, 
placed  above  the  strife  of  parties,  is  always  necessary  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  if  it  be  only  to  keep  the  Home  Government  informed 
as  a  competent  Ambassador  would  do  ;  but  the  Viceroy  could  do 
more,  for  he  could  steadily  impress  upon  all  British  representa¬ 
tives  that,  so  far  as  they  needed  British  aid,  a  definite  line  of 
policy  must  be  adhered  to.  Moreover,  he  would  adhere  to  it 
himself,  and  so  steady  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which 
in  a  country  like  South  Africa  is  apt  to  respond  too  readily  to 
party  changes  at  home. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  a  High 
Commissioner  having  several  times  been  appointed,  not  always 
with  success.  The  High  Commissioner,  however,  has  always 
been  a  Governor  of  some  one  colony,  has  always  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  partisan,  and  has  never  been  able  to  travel  easiljq 
to  confer  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Independent  States,  or  to  make 
Colonists,  Boers,  and  Natives  alike  understand  the  separateness 
of  his  position.  The  Viceroy  should  be  free  of  detailed  duties, 
should  regard  himself  as  Ambassador  far  more  than  ruler,  and 
should  be  of  such  rank  among  politicians  that  Governments 
could  quote  his  authority  as  one  in  which  they  confided.  He 
should  be,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  man  whom  a  good  Government 
selects  for  the  Viceroyalty  of  India.  We  have  always  hoped 
that  the  Government  might  one  day  be  able  to  avail  itself  at 
the  Cape  of  its  own  good-fortune  in  possessing  in  the  House  of 
lords  a  Peer  who  is  also  a  Dutch  noble,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  inner  feelings  of  both  races,  and  who  would  be  at  all  events 
understood  by  both.  Lord  Reay,  bom  Baron  Bentinck,  and 
trained  to  diplomatic  work  in  the  service  of  the  Netherlands, 
would,  if  he  would  accept  the  post,  make  a  perfect  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown  in  South  Africa ;  but  the  suggestion  is 
independent  of  any  individual  name.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
man  of  high  rank,  familiar  at  once  with  administration  and 
diplomacy,  who  could  represent  England  on  the  spot,  hold 
together  the  various  and  often-conflicting  authorities — could 
reign ,  as  far  as  natives  were  concerned — and  be,  in  fact,  the 
Colonial  Office  on  the  spot,  in  the  very  face  of  the  probleni 
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wliicli  so  puzzles  them,  and  which  may  he  measured  by  a 
single  week’s  news.  Since  Friday  week,  the  country  has  been 
informed  authoritatively  that  Cetewayo  has  been  defeated 
in  a  rather  serious  engagement, —  which  means  pos¬ 
sible  anarchy  in  Zululand ;  that  the  Basutos  have  all 
broken  loose, — which  means  that  the  Cape  Ministry  will 
declare  them  subjects  of  the  Crown  only ;  that  President 
Brand,  of  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  has  demanded  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Aliwal  Convention  with  him, — which  means 
that  Great  Britain  must  conquer  the  Basutos,  lest  they  should 
trouble  the  Free  State ;  and  that  the  Cape  Government  is 
sending  home  the  Attorney-General  to  confer  with  Lord 
Derby, — which  means  that  the  Cape  statesmen  see  difficulties 
close  ahead  not  to  be  settled  by  despatches.  None  of  these 
things  may  come  to  much,  for,  as  we  have  said,  all  affairs  at 
the  Cape  are  exaggerated  by  the  atmosphere  through  which  we 
see  them ;  but  they  are  all  serious  enough  to  make  politicians 
long  for  a  little  white  light.  As  for  cost,  no  South-African 
trouble  ever  lets  the  Treasury  off  under  millions. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CONSCRIPTION  ON  LITTLE  WARS. 

T  is  often  said,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  enormous 
Standing  Armies  which  in  these  days  Continental  States 
deem  it  expedient  to  maintain  tend  to  render  wars  more 
frequent,  and  peace  less  secure.  The  correctness  of  this  view 
is,  however,  open  to  very  grave  question.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  universal  military  service,  whereby 
alone  great  standing  armies  can  be  raised,  especially  when 
associated  with  universal  suffrage,  makes  aggressive  war¬ 
fare  less  probable,  and  distant  expeditions  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Only  those  who  have  lived  in  countries  where 
military  service  is  universal  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
terrible  memories  left  by  the  most  glorious  of  wars,  and  of 
the  unspeakable  horror  with  which  the  bare  possibility  of 
future  wars  is  regarded.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  present 
writer  to  spend  two  years  in  Germany  shortly  after 
the  war  of  1870-71,  and  he  saw  and  heard  enough  to 
convince  him  that  only  under  pressure  of  the  sternest  neces¬ 
sity  will  this  or  the  rising  generation  of  Germans  engage 
in  another  contest.  For  universal  military  service  is  all- 
devouring.  Once  the  Army  is  mobilised,  every  valid  man 
between  twenty  and  twenty-eight  must  go  to  the  front. 
Should  the  struggle  continue,  and  the  Landwehr  be  called  out, 
.the  limit  of  age  is  extended  to  thirty-three.  The  only  son  of 
his  mother,  the  rising  physician,  the  popular  advocate,  the 
busy  merchant,  the  spoiled  darling  of  fortune,  the  newly- 
married  workman, — all  must  shoulder  the  Mauser,  don  the 
pickelhaube,  fare  as  common  soldiers  fare,  and  face  wounds, 
hardship,  and  death.  Except  among  officers  hungry  for  pro¬ 
motion,  and  young  men  eager  for  excitement  and  adventure, 
the  mere  idea  of  war  is  viewed  in  Germany  with  a  repugnance 
which  in  England  is  hardly  conceivable.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Germans  who  leave  their  country  for  the  Far 
West,  leave  it  less  to  better  their  condition  than  to  avoid  the 
incidence  of  military  service.  The  two  great  wars  in  which 
Germany  since  1815  has  been  involved  were  in  both  in¬ 
stances  followed  by  a  portentous  increase  of  emigration.  Ask  an 
American-German,  or  his  son  sent  to  the  old  country  for  his 
education,  which  country  he  prefers, — that  of  his  birth  or  of 
his  adoption.  The  answer  is  invariably  the  same, — “  America, 
■of  course.  There  is  no  military  service  there !”  Nobody  knows 
better  than  Prince  Bismarck  the  wretchedness  wrought  by 
war,  a  wretchedness  far  more  keenly  felt  by  those  who  stay  at 
home  than  by  those  who  have  to  face  the  bullets  of  the  foe. 
The  survivors  are  always  the  greatest  sufferers.  His  never- 
ceasing  efforts  to  strengthen  Germany  by  alliances  arise  far 
more  from  a  desire  to  reduce  the  chances  of  war  by  a  general 
understanding  among  the  Military  Powers  than  from  fear  of 
French  revenge, — a  fear  for  which  there  was  never  less  war¬ 
rant  than  at  the  present  moment,  war  being  even  more 
•dreaded  and  universal  military  service  more  detested  in  France 
•than  in  Germany.  The  system  in  France  is  comparatively 
new ;  the  people  are  more  restive  and  rebellious,  and 
by  reason  of  the  relative  smallness  of  their  families, 
the  blood-tax  is  harder  on  the  French  than  on  their 
neighbours.  The  German  peasant,  with  three  or  four 
sons — and  most  German  peasants  have  three  or  four  sons 
— can  spare  one  at  a  time  for  military  duty  without 
serious  incsnvenience  ;  but  when  the  French  peasant  parts 
with  one  of  his  two  children  (the  regulation  number)  he  loses 
his  right-hand,  and  the  mere  hint  of  a  possible  war  drives 
him  positively  wild.  “  What  is  the  feeling  of  people  in  Savoy 


about  the  connection  with  France  ?”  asked  the  present  writer, 
a  few  days  ago,  of  an  intelligent  Savoyard  peasant.  “  We  would 
rather  be  French  than  Italian,”  was  the  answer,  “  so  long  as 
there  are  no  more  ivars.” 

The  tendency  of  universal  military  service  to  make  people 
more  pacific  is,  indeed,  too  palpable  to  be  denied.  It  arises 
from  the  nature  of  things.  Citizen  soldiers,  who  would  fight 
cheerfully  in  defence  of  their  country,  would  not  easily  be  in¬ 
duced  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  nation  ;  and  in  France  and  Germany,  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  liability  to  serve  go  together.  The  Tunisian  war 
showed  most  significantly  that  universal  military  service  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  distant  expeditions,  except  on  a  very  small 
scale.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A  French  regiment  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  men  actually  with  the  colours  and  of  the  reserv¬ 
ists.  The  latter  have  served  their  time,  and  nothing  save 
imminent  war  with  a  great  Power  would  justify  their  recall 
to  the  regiment.  Of  the  men  with  the  colours,  some  have 
only  just  joined  and  are  not  fit  to  serve,  and  some  have  so 
nearly  completed  their  term  of  service  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  send  them  far  from  home.  The  residue — 
perhaps  half,  possibly  only  a  third  of  the  regiment — would 
consist  of  men  who  had  two  years  to  serve,  and  even  they 
would  not  be  seasoned  soldiers,  capable  of  sustaining  the 
hardships  of  a  campaign  in  such  countries  as  Anam  or  Mada¬ 
gascar.  These  are  the  reasons  which  rendered  the  organisation 
of  the  expedition  to  Tunis  so  difficult,  and  which  compel  the 
French  Government  to  send  out  reinforcements  to  Tonquin  in 
driblets  of  1,000  or  1,500  men  at  a  time,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
whom  have  either  volunteered  expressly  for  the  occasion,  or 
belong  to  the  Foreign  Legion  or  to  the  Infanterie  and 
Artillerie  de  Marine,  which  are  composed  exclusively  of 
volunteers,  and  constitute  in  effect  the  sole  force  of 
which  the  French  Government  can  dispose  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  policy  of  adventure.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  this  force.  The  Foreign 
Legion  numbers,  at  its  full  strength,  3,000  men  ;  but  recruits 
are  often  lacking,  and  its  effective  strength  cannot  safely  be 
computed  at  more  than  2,500.  According  to  La  Statistique 
of  Maurice  Bloert,  the  Infanterie  de  Marine,  including  the 
transport  service,  consists  nominally  of  15,215  men.  But  the 
force  is  far  below  its  proper  strength  ;  it  contains  many  non- 
combatants,  and  Elisee  Reclus,  in  a  recent  communication  to 
a  friend,  estimates  the  effective  strength  of  the  Marine  In¬ 
fantry  and  Artillery  at  16,000  men  at  the  outside.  We  have 
thus  something  less  than  20,000  men,  all  seasoned  soldiers, 
theoretically  available  for  distant  expeditions,  without  dis¬ 
organising  the  regular  army  by  breaking  up  regiments,  or 
creating  discontent  among  the  peasantry  by  sending  their  sons 
to  perish  in  African  jungles,  or  conquer  colonies  in  the  China 
Seas.  But  as  some  of  these  men  must  be  retained  for  service 
in  the  Fleet,  and  several  detachments  are  on  duty  in  the  West 
Indies,  Cayenne,  and  elsewhere,  the  number  actually  available 
is  probably  not  more  than  from  10,000  to  15,000.  With  so 
slender  a  force  it  is  impossible  to  do  much,  and  men  in  autho¬ 
rity,  however  much  they  may  desire  “  to  extend  the  influence 
of  France,”  are  compelled,  in  the  main,  to  keep  to  the  fireside 
policy  which  universal  military  service,  by  bringing  home  to 
every  French  citizen  the  unpleasantness  of  war,  has  imposed 
upon  them.  The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in  other 
countries  where  a  similar  system  prevails.  During  the  debate 
on  the  Egyptian  Question  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  the 
Minister  frankly  admitted  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Government  declined  to  j  oin  England  in  the  suppression  of  Arabi’s 
insurrection  was  the  difficulty  of  organising  a  force  for  foreign 
service.  And  yet  Italy  has  a  standing  army  of  200,000  men, 
and  a  potential  force  of  1,400,000  !  The  lesson  of  Tunis  has 
not  been  lost.  We  owe  the  non-intervention  of  France  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Italy,  more  to  the  exigencies  of  universal 
military  service  than  to  deliberate  policy.  So  long  as  that 
system  obtains,  peace  is  likely  to  prevail.  When  voters  have 
to  fight  in  person,  they  will  not  sanction  wars  the  causes  of 
which  they  do  not  clearly  understand,  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives.  Sanction  for  the 
expedition  to  Tonquin  was  only  obtained  by  official  statements 
that  there  would  be  no  war. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 

riAIIE  figures  given  in  the  Report  presented  to  the  Fifteenth 
JL  Co-operative  Congress  are  not  very  clearly  set  out,  and 
they  are  not  quite  identical  with  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Baxter 
in  his  opening  address.  But  even  with  these  drawbacks  they 
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are  exceedingly  striking.  The  Societies  which  made  returns 
for  the  year  1881  were  865,  with  515,000  members.  The 
total  sales  for  the  year  came  to  very  nearly  twenty  millions, 
the  net  profit  on  which  amounted  to  £1,333,513.  These 
profits  were  made  on  a  share  capital  of  not  quite  six 
millions.  In  Scotland  there  were  238  societies,  with 
85,439  members.  The  total  sales  for  the  year  were 
£3,496,137,  and  the  net  profit  £303  ,733,  on  a  share  capital 
of  <£473,633.  Taking  the  ten  years  from  1872  to  1881,  Mr. 
Baxter  says  the  profits  on  the  share  capital  have  been  at  the  rate 
of  29  per  cent,  per  annum  for  England  and  65  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  Scotland.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  there 
should  be  so  great  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit  between  the 
two  countries.  The  only  reason  that  suggests  itself  is  that  to  the 
Scottish  mind  it  is  more  pleasant  to  see  much  money  coming 
in  than  to  see  little  going  out.  In  a  co-operative  society  the 
members  have  their  choice  between  paying  little  for  the  goods 
they  buy  and  paying  highly  for  the  goods,  while  receiving 
large  returns  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  on  their  pur¬ 
chases.  Mr.  Baxter  speaks  as  though  there  was  something 
creditable  in  the  fact  that  the  dividend  of  the  Scottish 
Societies  is  “  more  than  double  that  which  had  been  realised 
by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.”  This  national 
self-glorification  surely  betrays  that  infection  of  nature  which 
doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerate.  It  savours  of 
the  old  pride  in  making  large  profits  out  of  a  public  which 
was  regarded  as  the  appointed  prey  of  the  retail  tradesman, 
and  as  such  has  no  place  in  the  new  world  of  Co-operation. 
Who  pay  this  dividend  of  65  per  cent.  §  The  purchasers. 
Who  receive  this  dividend  of  65  per  cent.  ?  The  purchasers. 
It  is  merely  a  transfer  from  one  pocket  to  another.  There  is 
no  question  about  this,  because  the  interest  on  the  share  capital 
is  allowed  for  before  the  net  profit  is  calculated.  Consequently, 
there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  paying  large  dividends. 
That  I  give  ninepence  at  a  Scottish  Co-operative  Store  for 
what  I  could  buy  at  a  similar  store  in  England  for  fivepence, 
is  really  of  no  importance  whatever.  In  the  one  case,  I  receive 
fourpence  back  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  in  the  other  case,  I 
receive  nothing.  The  article,  whatever  it  is,  costs  me  precisely 
the  same  in  the  two  cases,  unless,  indeed,  my  purchases  are  so 
large  as  to  make  it  a  serious  matter  to  lie  so  long  out  of  the 
money.  All  that  is  really  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
Co-operative  Society  is  that  the  prices  shall  be  fixed  sufficiently 
high  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  loss,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  moderate  return  in  the  shape  of  bonus  to  purchasers  is 
the  best  and  simplest  system  that  can  be  adopted. 

Besides  the  numerous  Societies  with  which  the  Co-operative 
Congress  dealt,  there  are  the  great  London  Distributing 
Agencies.  The  accounts  of  the  five  largest  of  these  were 
given  in  the  Statist  of  last  Saturday.  Their  annual  sales  in 
1882  amounted  to  £4,778,530.  Their  gross  profits  in  the 
same  year  were  close  upon  £450,000.  A  single  society,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  sold  last  year  £2,148,288,  and  made  a 
gross  profit  of  £189,864.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Manchester  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  of  which  the 
sales  are  £4,500,000  a  year,  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
the  largest  Store  in  the  kingdom.  The  main  difference 
between  these  Societies  and  the  Working-men’s  Societies  is 
that  in  the  latter  the  dividend  on  capital  is  limited  to  £5  per 
cent.,  and  any  surplus  profit  is  divided  among  the  purchasers  ; 
whereas,  in  the  former,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  dividends 
beyond  the  interest  of  the  shareholder  not  to  drive  away  trade 
by  unduly  high  prices.  In  fact,  the  London  Societies  are 
really  Joint-Stock  Companies  for  the  distribution  of  all  goods 
in  general  request,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  putting  their  charges  at  any  figure  which 
would  still  leave  the  purchaser  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  them. 
Now, ho  wever,  a  new  form  of  rivalry  has  risen  up,  which  promises 
in  the  future  to  exercise  a  very  effectual  check  on  this  tendency. 
The  points  in  which  Co-operative  Stores  have  the  advantage over 
the  shops  which  they  are  superseding  are  ready-money  pay¬ 
ments,  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  large  scale 
on  which  they  do  business.  How  is  an  ordinary  shopkeeper 
to  stand  up  against  them  in  any  one  of  these  respects?  His 
customers  are  accustomed  to  have  long  credit  given  them,  and 
if  he  refuses  it,  they  leave  him.  He  has  to  keep  men,  carts, 
and  horses  to  deliver  at  short  notice  very  much  fewer  parcels 
than  he  could  deliver  with  the  same  staff,  if  he  could  but 
secure  the  necessary  orders.  He  cannot  hope  to  increase  his 
trade,  because  he  sells  only  one  class  of  goods,  and 
even  in  this  has  half-a-dozen  rivals  in  the  same  street. 
Consequently,  he  cannot  bring  his  prices  anywhere  near  those 
charged  at  the  Stores,  unless  he  either  sells  inferior  goods,  or 


submits  in  the  long-run  to  make  a  loss,  instead  of  a  profit. 
Now,  however,  there  are  shops  which  do  business  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  the  Stores,  insist  as  rigidly  on  ready-money  pay¬ 
ments,  and  only  differ  from  them  in  providing  free  carriage. 
So  far  as  the  convenience  of  the  buyer  goes,  shops  of 
this  kind  have  the  advantage  of  the  Stores.  The  prices 
charged  are  about  the  same,  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
is  more  rapid,  and  there  is  not  the  constant  sense  of  having 
to  pay  extra  for  it.  Still,  the  cost  of  delivery  has  to  be 
met  somehow,  and  if  it  is  not  paid  by  the  purchaser,  it 
must  come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  shopkeeper.  But  if  the 
shopkeeper  is  to  contend  successfully  with  the  Stores,  he  must 
charge  prices  which  only  return  the  shareholders  of  the  Stores 
some  5  per  cent,  on  their  capital ;  and  if  out  of  this  he  has 
to  deduct  the  cost  of  delivering  the  goods,  how  will  it  bo 
worth  his  while  to  sell  at  all  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
touches  upon  the  really  weak  point  in  the  Co-operative  system,. 
— its  inferior  command  of  individual  energy  and  individual 
courage.  If  the  manager  of  a  Co-operative  Store  is  uncon- 
scientious,  he  is  likely  to  be  careless  about  a  business 
which,  after  all,  is  not  his.  If  he  is  conscientious,  he  is 
likely  to  be  timid  in  the  expenditure  of  money  which,  after  all, 
is  not  his.  These  are  the  two  rocks  upon  which  Co-operative 
Societies  almost  necessarily  run,  and  neither  of  these  has 
any  dangers  for  the  private  trader.  He  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  interest  in  pushing  his  business,  and  if,  in  order  to 
do  this,  he  runs  any  serious  risk,  he  puts  no  one  in  peril  but 
himself.  He  may  reckon,  therefore,  upon  making  very  much 
more  than  the  £5  per  cent,  which  contents  the  shareholders 
in  a  Co-operative  Society,  and  out  of  this  margin  will  come  the 
cost  of  carriage. 

Thus  the  Retail  Trade  of  the  future  seems  to  reveal  itself  as 
divided  between  Co-operative  Stores  and  those  large  private 
concerns  which  can  afford  to  supply  the  best  goods  at 
equally  low  prices.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  see  in  this  a 
perfect  millennium.  The  small  shopkeepers  are,  after  all,  a 
very  numerous  and  a  very  industrious  class,  and  the  prospect 
of  their  slow,  but  inevitable  extinction,  is  not  to  be  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  They  have  been  very  useful  in  the  past, 
and  between  them  and  their  customers  there  is  a  link  of 
human  sympathy  which,  if  it  be  not  always  perfectly  disin¬ 
terested,  is  at  least  more  attractive  than  the  universal  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  one  of  a  hundred  shopmen  takes 
down  the  orders  of  one  of  ten  thousand  buyers.  “  They 
always,”  says  Miss  Thackeray  of  the  tradespeople,  in  “  Old 
Kensington,”  “conversed  with  their  customers  while  they 
measured  a  yard  of  silk,  or  sold  a  skein  of  thread  across 
their  counters.  Dolly  would  feel  flattered  when  Mr.  Baize 
found  her  grown.  Even  Lady  Sarah  would  graciously  reply 
to  his  respectful  inquiries  after  her  health,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  shopped  herself.”  Pleasures  of  this  sort  will  not 
hold  their  own  against  the  current  of  a  great  social  change,  but 
it  is  what  we  cannot  keep  that  we  most  naturally  regret.  It' 
may  be  that  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  modern 
civilisation  will  disclose  some  new  chance  for  the  small  retail 
traders.  What  form  that  chance  will  take  cannot  now  be  fore¬ 
seen  ;  possibly,  indeed,  it  will  only  be  developed  out  of  a  more 
complete  ruin  than  has  yet  overtaken  the  class  it  is  to  benefit. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

ONE’S  first  vague  impression  is  that  one  has  ‘•been  there,’* 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence ;  and  that  impression  settles- 
down  into  a  combined  reminiscence  of  the  Exhibition  in  1862,  the 
permanent  marine  department  of  the  Museum  over  the  way, 
and  the  life-saving  inventions  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  last  year. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Trocadero  in  the  curved  galleries 
sweeping  away  from  the  great  conservatory,  where  the  Queen’s 
State  Barge  lies  in  state,  a  dead  emblem,  disinterred  after  a 
hundred  years,  and  attended  by  mutes  in  scarlet  and  badges ; 
but  the  Prince’s  Pavilion,  with  its  £9,000  worth  of  solidly 
sumptuous  upholstery,  and  its  darkness  visible,  leaving  the 
Windsor  tapestries  upon  the  walls  to  be  taken  on  trust  or  seen 
by  electric  light — hardly  appropriate  to  a  summer  show — is  a 
less  agreeable,  though  a  more  magnificent  object  than  the 
maisonette  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  whose  doors  only  have  been 
transferred  to  South  Kensington.  The  foreign  flavour  of  the 
great  show  speedily  makes  itself  felt,  for  not  only  are  the  repre¬ 
sentative  fishing  people  to  be  seen  in  each  division,  but  a  much- 
beaded  Canadian  of  preoccupied  aspect,  who  might  be  one  of  the 
“brothers”  of  Moore’s  beautiful  old  song,  paddles  his  own  canoe 
in  a  very  navigable  pond,  and  two  live  pelicans  stand  on  one  leg 
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apiece  in  the  water,  with  tlieir  hig  bills  despondent,  as  though 
regretful  of  the  distant  delights  of  free  fishing — in  the 
Nile,  perhaps — and  contemplating  a  resentful  dive  at  the 
holiday  crowd,  which  is  everywhere.  An  animated  crowd,  in¬ 
terested  and  good-humoured,  with  much  strange  speech  among 
it,  such  as  one  has  not  heard  since  ’62 ;  and  in  the  practical 
galleries,  down  Dutch  and  Canadian  ways  especially,  a  preval¬ 
ence  of  the  marine  element.  Ham  Peggotty  is  well  to  the  fore, 
and  with  his  “  mates  ”  is  curious  as  to  nets  and  boats — not  of 
the  pleasure  pattern — and  frankly  suspicious  of  the  sea-going 
sincerity  of  the  Chinese  division  (entirely  perfect  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  as  serenely  ready  as  if  it  had  been  there  for  a  year, 
when  every  other  was  in  wild  confusion),  on  account  of  the  glow 
of  colour,  the  flaunting,  outlandish  flags,  and  the  great,  undu¬ 
lating,  glittering,  red-bearded  dragons  that  guard  the  doorway. 
“  This  here’s  a  theayter !”  said  Ham,  with  a  disconcerted  pull  at 
his  loose  neckkercliief,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  sculptured  group 
of  spectacled  Mandarins,  seated  in  carved  arm-chairs  in  a  grove 
of  Chinese  lanterns,  and  also  found  himself  in  the  living  presence 
of  a  mild  yellow  gentleman  (in  blue  silk,  with  a  wide  black  hat, 
a  bare  throat,  and  shoes  like  flat-irons)  whose  calm  politeness 
seemed  to  control  the  crowd,  so  that  “  China  ”  was  a  restful 
haven,  in  comparison  with  the  Western  world. 

Only  a  superficial  view  is  possible  on  a  first  visit  to  this 
gigantic  Exhibition,  which  has  aroused  interest  amounting  to 
enthusiasm,  and  got  an  immense  amount  of  work  out  of  every¬ 
body  concerned  in  it ;  and  that  view  is  generally,  but  not  com¬ 
pletely,  satisfactory.  The  main  effect  is  grandiose,  but  while 
one  is  astonished  at  the  amount  of  invention,  art,  and  decora¬ 
tion,  occasionally  dropping  into  poetry,  connected  with  fish, 
one  also  observes  the  ugliness  of  the  chief  entrance,  with  its 
prison-like  barriers,  the  ill-arranged  trophy  of  patchy  flags  stuck 
up  against  bare  boards  in  the  “  hall,”  instead  of  being  displayed 
upon  a  draped  background ;  the  vulgar,  staring  advertisements, 
worthy  of  a  Continental  railway  waiting-room  ;  and  the  hideous, 
heavy  cases,  so  judiciously  placed  that  they  hide  the  valuable 
series  of  paintings  lent  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  and  afford 
a  fine  relief  for  the  thrilling  announcements  above-mentioned. 
Lastly,  the  ugliest  clock  (we  hope)  that  ever  was  made 
in  this  world, — a  clumsy,  plate-shaped,  black-faced  monster 
(with  a  fine  voice,  though),  urges  its  monotonous  lesson 
upon  holiday-making  mankind  about  as  attractively  as  a 
school  black-board.  The  incessant  din  of  the  newspaper  and 
programme  boys,  reminding  one  of  the  opposition  bawlers 
in  the  streets  on  dynamite  days,  might  be  suppressed  with 
advantage ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  of  an 
infringement  of  British  liberty,  if  visitors  to  the  vast  and  very 
picturesque  gallery  in  which  the  boats,  sails,  and  sail-making 
are  exhibited  were  invited  to  “  circulate,”  after  the  French 
fashion,  going  down  on  one  side  and  coming  back  on  the  other. 
At  present,  they  are  suggestive  of  Malays  running  amok,  but 
happily  unprovided  with  the  kris.  The  determined  explorer  who 
forces  himself  into  the  narrow  passage  behind  the  cases  in  the 
hall  will  find  some  pictures  worth  looking  at,  especially 
Scott’s  Westminster  and  London  Bridges,  in  1757,  (the  latter 
reminds  one  of  the  old  ferry-song,  “  Sing  ho,  my  Lady  Lee  !”) 
and  a  few  by  Arnold  van  Hacken,  in  which  fish  are  treated,  now 
with  Zola-like  realism  as  to  their  insides,  and  again,  with  a 
touch  of  artistic  feeling.  There  is  one  dramatic,  blunt-nosed 
gasper  expiring  against  a  background  of  flat-fish,  with  a  gashy 
mouth  somewhere  near  its  waist,  that  is  quite  fascinating. 
In  the  “Fine  Arts”  department  adjoining  the  hall  senti¬ 
ment  is  not  wanting.  We  could  dispense  with  a  monstrous 
picture  of  a  fish-stall  and  its  saleswomen,  that  occupies  the 
place  of  honour;  but  the  fish  portraits,  the  river  scenes, 
the  “  Anglers’  Delights  ”  (one  is  benignly  presided  over  by  a 
cathedral),  the  pretty  ruralities  illustrative  of  the  gentle  craft, 
with  its  impudent  assumption  that  the  silvery  victims  “  don’t 
mind  it,”  the  peculiarly  mild  jokes  in  which  “  piscatorial  artists  ” 
indulge,  and  the  recognition  of  a  quiet  but  absorbing  enthu¬ 
siasm,  leading  to  the  braving  of  wet  feet  and  chills,  which,  how¬ 
ever  incomprehensible  to  us,  possesses  wholly  a  great  number  of 
our  not  insane  fellow-creatures,  render  this  preliminary  to  the 
severer  purposes  of  the  Exhibition  very  pleasant.  The  jokes  on 
canvas  “  took  ”  like  the  fish.  “  The  Biter  Bit  ” — a  very  replete 
pike  being  triumphantly  landed — was  much  appreciated,  and 
“  A  Catastrophe  ”  collected  an  admiring  crowd,  as  well  it  might, 
for  the  too  confiding  cat  who  has  staked  upon  the  black,  not 
the  red,  lobster,  and  is  securely  nipped  in  a  strong,  short  claw, 
makes  an  uncommonly  clever  picture,  An  adjacent  otter,  with  his 


prey,  is  tragic  after  the  manner  of  a  Briton  Riviere,  reminding 
us  of  a  tribute  once  offered  by  a  domestic  poet  to  a  feline  pet, — 

“  With  all  my  paws,  and  all  my  jaws, 

My  food  I  claws.” 

The  arrangement  here  is  very  pretty ;  everywhere  are  marine 
emblems,  flags,  anchors,  and  nets  in  festoons,  and  the  long  vista 
beyond,  stretching  down  to  the  Goods’  Entrance,  like  an  enorm¬ 
ous  light  tunnel,  with  flags,  nets,  machinery,  boats,  all  sorts  of 
things  that  give  one  a  general  sensation  of  being  “  on  board,” 
with  several  thousands  of  shipmates  and  a  month  or  so  to 
shake  down  in,  is  charming.  But  there  is  the  fish- 
market  to  tempt  us  at  one  side,  while  endless  colonnades 
in  every  direction  invite  us  to  come  and  learn  all  about 
fisheries  all  over  the  world ;  splendid  cases  display  the  treasures 
of  the  great  deep,  and  tell  of  the  peril  of  those  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  ;  the  manifold  industrial  devices  of  the  Thames 
Mission  appeal  to  public  support  on  behalf  of  its  objects ;  the 
huge  stand  of  the  Bible  Society  is  prominent,  as  becomes  it; 
and  Lady  Brassey’s  wonderful  collection  of  coral,  madrepore, 
carved  shells,  feather  and  shell  ornaments,  and  other  objects 
from  the  Southern  Seas,  is  surrounded  all  day  long  by  an  ad¬ 
miring  crowd.  Curiosity,  rather  than  admiration,  is  aroused  by 
a  stand  containing  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  cunningly 
contrived  from  crab  and  lobster-shells  mounted  in  silver  and 
gold.  These  are  ingenious,  but  ugly :  knives  and  forks  with 
handles  formed  of  lobster-claws  are  objects  which  every  gentle¬ 
man’s  dinner-table  is  better  without,  so  far  as  comfort  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Equally  uncongenial  is  the  notion  of  a  toilet  mirror 
framed  in  the  distended  jaw  of  a  shark.  Death  and  the  Lady, 
indeed !  The  force  of  eccentricity  and  bad  taste  could  hardly  go 
farther.  A  fish  market  (approached  by  a  Gothic  gateway  of 
twisted  columns)  forming  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  where 
the  smells,  if  “  fish-like,”  do  not  get  time  to  become  “  ancient,”  is 
a  pleasant  novelty.  Here  one  may  behold  fishes  beautifully 
becalmed  in  transparent  slabs  of  ice,  and  mysterious  to  the 
uninitiated  as  flies  in  amber,  green  vases  of  ferns  and  water- 
plants  and  artistically  treated  seaweed,  “  wet  ”  fish,  shell-fish 
(the  oyster  stalls  have  suggestive  cruets  on  the  premises),  fresh¬ 
water  fish,  the  sportive  French  crayfish  all  alive  in  a  tank,  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  dainty  sealed  bottles  of  his  ultimate  expression 
(bisque  d’ecrevisses)  on  the  slab  above  him,  the  pale-pink 
prawn,  and  the  familiar  shrimp,  in  persuasive  half -pint  packets, 
handy  for  the  proletariat  tea,  as  a  souvenir  from  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

Who  shall  tell  of  the  tinned  fish  and  the  dried  fish,  of  the 
kippered  salmon  and  the  roe  of  cod,  of  the  herring  “  cured  ”  to 
every  taste,  national  and  particular  ;  of  the  pretty  canisters  of 
condiments,  provocative  of  unappeasable  thirst,  ready  to  be  sent 
out  to  our  dear  ones  in  India ;  and  the  nice  adaptation  of  the 
fan  and  the  festoon  to  the  arrangement  of  Finnan  “  baddies,” 
Yarmouth  bloaters,  and  “  the  herrin’  ”  of  all  the  seas  ?  How  gay 
are  the  stalls,  how  little  sloppy  (considering)  is  the  pavement ; 
what  models  of  locomotive  elegance  are  the  light  vans,  blue- 
grey,  picked  out  with  red,  for  market  purposes, — chariots  in 
which  Masaniello  might  have  driven,  and  King  Naso  held  his 
fish  auction — how  well  the  “  bit  of  red  ”  shows  up  in  banks  of 
lobster,  and  what  a  pretty  lightness  is  lent  to  the  scene  by  the 
globes  of  perpetually  circumnavigating  gold  and  silver  fish ! 
To  say  that  one’s  mind  expands  alarmingly  on  the  subject  of 
sauce,  is  sternly  made  up  to  have  it  out  with  the  cook  on  the 
piscatorial  monotony  of  existence,  and  to  stand  no  nonsense 
for  the  future,  is  feebly  to  express  the  effect  of  the  fish 
market,  and  what  we  may  take  leave  to  call  the  oil-and-pickle 
arcade.  The  latter  is  a  truly  amazing  place ;  one  gets  to  the 
end  of  it,  receiving  by  the  way  a  tribute  of  glazed  cards, 
silently  presented,  with  a  notion  that,  in  a  world  in  which  so 
many  good  things  are  to  be  had  in  such  beautiful  bottles  and 
such  loves  of  pots,  life  should  be  worth  living,  in  a  flat,  with  a  tall 
press  in  the  wall  crammed  with  “  selections  ”  from  all  the  com¬ 
pressive  countries — chiefly  Norway — in  peace  unbroken  by  any 
“  tradesman  ”  except  the  baker,  though,  indeed,  even  he  might  be 
baffled  by  biscuits.  But  from  this  “  fond,  fond  vision,  happy, 
happy  dream !”  one  must  awake,  for  it  is  not  business,  and  Canada 
calls,  Columbia  hails,  North  and  South  summon  one  to  behold 
how  they  each  and  all  bring  their  harvests  “  home  from  all  the 
seas.”  There  is  the  foreign  fish  market  on  the  other  side,  and 
some  day,  late  in  J une,  perhaps,  one  may  reach  it ;  and  there  is  the 
promenade,  a  vast  play-ground,  where  the  bands  perform,  and 
concerts  are  to  be  given  (with  "  0  Pescator!”  “  Tom  Bowling,” 
and  Dibdin  generally,  let  us  hope).  And  there  is  India,  ap- 
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proached  by  a  noble  entrance,  with  such  alligators  as  would  not 
condescend  to  call  cousins  with  the  feeble  and  muddy 
reptiles  we  have  hitherto  been  put  off  with,  stuffed,  and 
sleeping  sweetly  on  the  roof.  Then  one  is  wanted  in  Russia, 
and  in  Poland  (a  country  we  do  not  naturally  think  of  as  con¬ 
nected  with  fish),  in  Heligoland  and  Scandinavia,  all  over  Italy> 
Greece,  Spain,  and  France,  up  at  Stornoway  and  the  Lewis 
with  Sheila’s  people,  in  the  Bahamas,  where  the  fish  have 
strange  faces  ;  down  among  those  wonderful  Dutchmen  in  the 
Low  Countries,  so  “  bad  to  beat  ”  at  anything,  whether  it  be  an 
art  of  war  or  peace ;  away  in  our  own  Australian  Colonies, 
admirably  represented  according  to  their  wont ;  in  Japan,  where 
the  swarming  sea  and  rivers  are  the  life-source  of  the  people ; 
in  China,  where  fish-culture  is  carried  to  a  height  that 
astonishes  even  at  a  passing  glance,  and  would  reward  the 
closest  study  ;  in  short,  everywhere,'  and  all  at  once.  Breathes 
there  a  man  or  woman  in  the  vast  enclosure,  a  garden 
no  longer,  but  where  flirtation  still  flourishes,  who  is  not 
eager  to  contemplate  the  sea-fishes  in  the  aquarium,  see  Grace 
Darling’s  boat,  and  make  a  call  on  tbe  Marquis  of  Exeter’s 
whale  ?  Not  only  can  one  not  do  it  all,  but  one  can  only  grasp  a 
small  portion  of  what  there  is  to  do.  There’s  fascination  for  a  week 
in  China  only  ;  in  the  beautiful  fishing  fleet,  with  grass-mat  sails, 
that  seems  to  be  coming  to  shore  with  a  fair  wind ;  in  the 
slender  and  fragile-looking,  but  almost  indestructibly  strong 
fishing  apparatus,  all  made  of  bamboo ;  in  the  wonderful  silk 
nets  (as  fine  as  those  our  children  used  to  have  their  golden  hair 
packed  into  before  mane-and-fringe  time)  with  which  the  unwary 
fish  are  caught  by  the  gills  ;  in  the  curious  oyster-culture  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  seine  fishing  with  rafts.  Then  there  is  the  tetradon, 
a  knobbly,  bladder-shaped  creature,  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
lantern,  when  he  has  been  scooped ;  a  collection  of  beautiful 
shells,  and  a  hammer-headed  shark  from  Formosa  ;  models  of 
boats  with  luminous  edges  for  fishing  by  moonlight  (we  are  not 
even  a  match-box  ahead  of  the  Yellow  Man),  and  of  the  salt¬ 
pans  used  all  over  the  vast  empire  that  has  no  salt  mines.  The 
cases  of  fish,  resting  on  their  fins  at  the  bottom  of  spirits-of- 
wine  lakes,  the  admirable  drawings  by  native  artists,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  models  of  cargo-junks,  a  fishing-house,  and  a  fisherman’s 
temple  ;  the  otter-nets,  in  which  the  terror  of  the  finny  tribes 
is  let  down  to  fish,  not  for  his  own  paw,  but  for  his  master’s 
behoof ;  the  innumerable  inventions  that  tell  of  the  patient  toil 
of  the  Yellow  People,  and  their  wonderful  faculty  for  utilising 
everything,  render  this  division  supremely  interesting.  Then 
there  is  the  Stuffed-fish  Department,  which  has  its  fascination, 
net  for  the  captors  only,  to  whom  each  cool,  contemplative, 
anxious-looking  specimen  represents  a  victory.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Pugh’s  trophies,  “  all  taken  in  three  years  ”  from  the  bosom 
of  Father  Thames,  are  positively  characteristic ;  they  are 
poised,  not  pinned,  in  their  cases  ;  and  two  dace,  in  particular, 
are  passing  one  another,  with  that  strictly  unrecognising, 
minding-their-own-business  aspect,  which  no  one  who  has 
learned  the  various  expressions  of  fish,  by  watching  them  in 
an’aquarium,  will  fail  to  observe.  There  is  in  the  same  collection 
an  otter  climbing  up  a  rock,  with  a  fish  in  his  jaws,  that  is 
a  triumph  of  taxidermy.  The  fierce  satisfaction  and  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  the  compression  of  the  jaw  and  nostrils,  and  the  grip  of 
the  hinder  claws  on  the  wet  stone,  bringing  out  the  muscles  of 
the  leg,  are  perfect.  But,  neither  is  the  Stuffed-fish  collection 
the  business  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  no  use  ;  it  cannot  be  done ; 
the  International  Fisheries  afford  the  latest  example  of  those 
things  that  are  “  not  to  be  tasted  in  a  sip.” 


MB.  AUBREY  DE  YERE  ON  THE  SCEPTICAL  BIAS. 
N  a  remarkable  article  contributed  to  the  current  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere,  on  “The 
Subjective  Difficulties  in  Religion,”  he  discusses  at  some  length 
the  question  whether  the  alleged  inability  of  the  modern  reason 
to  believe  in  religious  truth  be  due  to  the  defect  of  the  creed 
which  it  rejects,  or  to  the  defect  of  the  intelligence  which  rejects 
it.  If  the  flaw  be  in  the  former,  of  course  the  rejection  is  right. 
In  that  case,  reason  has  detected,  what  it  is  the  proper  function 
of  reason,  by  comparing,  and  measuring,  and  analysing,  to 
detect,  notes  of  error — intrinsic  flaws — in  the  object  of  study,  or 
intrinsic  contradictions  between  the  constitution  of  the  faculty 
which  conducts  the  study  and  that  attitude  of  reverence  for  the 
object  presented  to  it  for  consideration,  which  the  creed  requires. 
The  historian  who  studies  the  story  of  Cagliostro  finds  that  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  while  pretending  to  much  greater 


knowledge  than  his  dupes,  he  acted  just  as  if  he  possessed  just  thus 
much  more  knowledge  than  they,  and  thus  much  more  only,  that 
he  knew  they  were  easily  to  be  duped,  while  they  did  not  even 
know  as  much  as  that.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  historian 
examines  the  careers  (say)  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  or  John 
Howard,  and  finds  the  whole  of  those  careers  explicable  only  by 
the  key  of  a  devout  and  self-sacrificing  holiness,  he  decides  that 
these  are  lives  to  be  interpreted  from  above,  and  not  from  be¬ 
neath.  Just  so,  if  our  reason  discovers  in  a  creed  presented  to 
its  acceptance  as  a  creed  from  above,  that  it  is  just  what  might 
be  manufactured  from  below,  and  that  it  contains  nothing  of  a 
nature  to  stimulate,  elevate,  fortify,  and  subdue  us,  as  super¬ 
natural  wisdom  must,  then  we  should  rightly  reject  it  as  spurious. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defect  lies  not  in  the  creed,  but  in  the 
intelligence  which  too  feebly,  hastily,  and  inadequately  attempts 
to  grasp  the  creed,  then  what  we  might  expect  to  find,  and  what 
Mr.  De  Yere  believes  that  we  do  find,  would  be  this, — that,  so 
far  as  the  creed  is  really  apprehended,  the  mind  which  appre¬ 
hends  it  is  strengthened,  widened,  stimulated,  elevated,  and 
also  chastened ;  and  that  those  who  fail  to  apprehend  it,  fail  also 
in  gaining  this  additional  strength,  stimulus,  elevation,  and 
healthy  humiliation,  and  consequently  seem  to  miss  something 
of  calm,  of  strength,  of  loftiness,  and  of  humility,  for  which 
there  is  room  in  them.  Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere  discusses  what  he  calls  “the  subjective 
difficulties  in  religion,”  in  other  words,  the  sceptical  bias.  He 
holds  that  the  sceptical  bias  is  one  which  speaks  of  defect  in  us, 
not  one  which  is  caused  by  the  flaws  in  the  object  presented  to 
us  for  our  spiritual  acceptance. 

Mr.  De  Yere  insists,  of  course,  very  naturally  and  very  truly, 
on  the  complete  unfitness  of  the  sceptical  bias  for  the  early 
lessons  of  life.  “  It  is  through  a  sympathetic  and  joyous 
docility,”  he  says,  “  that  we  learn  to  walk,  to  speak,  to  exercise 
and  direct  our  first  affections,  to  reach  out  to  the  rudiments  of 
all  wisdom.”  That  is  true,  and  yet  Mr.  De  Vere  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  sceptical  bias,  when  he  only  insists  on  its  complete 
incapacity  for  the  early  training  of  the  mind.  Of  course,  the  child 
who  should  refuse  the  guidance  of  its  parents,  through  prema¬ 
ture  scepticism,  would  perish  of  hunger;  and  the  heart  that 
should  resist  the  growth  of  instinctive  love,  through  premature 
distrust,  would  perish  of  ossification  ;  but  then  it  may  fairly  be 
answered  that  the  time  for  the  activity  of  the  sceptical  bias  is 
not  in  childhood,  that  it  comes  later,  so  soon  as  the  growing 
mind  comes  into  contact,  as  it  soon  must,  with  misleading 
experiences  and  with  profound  moral  disappointments.  Mr. 
De  Yere  does  not  concede  enough  to  the  sceptical  bias.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  as  the  man  of  science  tells  us,  that  without 
the  sceptical  bias,  we  should  never  have  had  the  inductive 
sciences,  if,  indeed,  any  sciences  at  all.  The  man  who  dared  to 
doubt  whether  the  sun  really  rises  as  it  appears  to  rise,  dared  a 
doubt  which  was  prolific  of  true  astronomy.  The  man  who 
dared  to  doubt  whether  any  tradition  of  custom  could  justify 
the  enslavement  of  human  beings  like  ourselves,  dared  a 
doubt  which  was  prolific  of  true  morality.  The  man  who 
dared  to  doubt  whether  it  could  be  pious  to  persecute  those 
who  met  their  persecutors  with  radiant  forgiveness,  dared  a 
doubt  which  was  prolific  of  true  faith.  Mr.  De  Yere  is  unjust  . 
to  the  sceptical  bias,  when  he  ignores  this.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  he  says,  that  all  healthy  human  life  begins  in  “  a  joyous 
docility,”  but  it  is  equally  true  that  almost  all  healthy  human 
life  soon  dashes  itself  against  the  rock  of  some  misleading 
lesson,  some  poignant  disillusion,  some  authoritative  iniquity, 
some  successful  hypocrisy,  and  it  is  then  that  the  proper 
moment  for  the  development  of  the  sceptical  bias  comes.  True, 
even  then  the  highest  sceptical  bias  is  only  faith,  or  love,  or 
trust  in  disguise  ;  it  is  not  scepticism  simply,  but  resistance  to 
some  demand  on  faith  which  offends  a  deeper  faith,  repudiation  of 
some  illusion  of  the  senses  which  violates  the  conditions  of  some 
intellectual  principle  of  our  being,  rejection  of  some  exercise  of 
authority  which  implies  disloyalty  to  some  higher  authority  though 
one  less  ostentatious  and  less  outwardly  peremptory.  All  this  we 
admit  to  Mr.  De  Yere  ;  but  none  the  less,  his  striking  article 
sins  by  appearing  to  condemn  the  sceptical  bias  as  wholly  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  true  growth  of  man,  whereas,  in  some  form,  it 
is  essential  to  that  growth.  He  approves  the  Socratic  do;.bt 
which  “  doubts  our  doubts  away  ;”  but  not,  apparently,  any  other 
kind  of  doubt,  any  kind  which  takes  at  first  a  more  serious  form. 
Now,  we  maintain  that  though  the  true  sceptical  bias  is  rooted 
in  faith,  it  is  yet  rooted  in  a  faith  which  often  sets  him  who 
cherishes  it  at  odds  with  all  the  so-called  natural  authorities 
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about  us,  and  which  requires  us  to  assume  the  attitude  not 
only  of  incredulity,  but  of  rebellion,  towards  teachers  who 
seem  to  be  set  over  us,  and  to  be  the  natural  guardians  both  of  the 
public  peace  and  of  domestic  life.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  sceptical  bias  is  wholly  misleading,  if  there  be,  as  we  believe 
there  are,  great  eras  of  the  world,  and  little  eras  in  everybody’s 
private  life,  when  the  primary  duty  is  to  trust  the  impulse  of 
distrust,  when  the  highest  belief  is  involved  in  a  stern 
incredulity,  when  the  truest  humility  expresses  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  insuboi'dination,  and  the  “  non-possumus”  of  modest 
defiance.  It  is  true  that  the  highest  life  begins  in  “  joyous 
docility,”  but  it  is  not  true  that  that  goes  very  far  before  the  bias 
of  scepticism  should  begin  to  play  its  part.  The  only  fault  we 
find  with  Mr.  De  Yere’s  paper  is  in  its  apparent  ignoring  of  the 
value  of  that  part,  and  even  of  its  direct  service  to  the  cause  of 
lofty  and  living  faith.  In  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  his 
essay,  Mr.  De  Vere  says  that  the  soul  always  exercises  its  free¬ 
dom  most  in  humbling  itself  before  a  truth  which  solicits  it  from 
above : — 

“The  will,  the  spiritual  within  us,  when  it  is  a  ‘good  will,’  becomes 
the  highest  expression  of  our  freedom,  lifting  the  reason  into  its 
loftiest  sphere,  and  delivering  the  heart  from  the  thraldom  of  inferior 
motives.  The  obedience  of  this  nobler  will  to  grace  is  the  fiat  which 
unites  man  with  God ;  and  faith,  the  light  of  the  soul,  is  the  child  of 
that  union.  The  Creator’s  primal  ‘fiat  lux’  was  an  act  of  supreme 
authority ;  the  creature’s  ‘  fiat  voluutas  tua  ’  is  an  act  of  humility,  and 
irradiates  the  world  within.’’ 

That  is  powerfully  put ;  but  surely  Mr.  De  Vere  understands 
that  in  a  world  of  appearances  many  of  which  are  so  false,  there 
must  come — almost  for  every  one  before  mature  faith  can  be 
reached— a  time  when  the  challenge  of  illusion,  sometimes  so 
fierce  a  challenge  of  illusion  as  to  run  on  into  passionate 
cynicism,  tabes  the  place  of  “joyous  docility.”  As  we  grow  up 
to  manhood,  we  see  so  many  false  things  sheltering  themselves 
uuder  the  pretext  of  representing  God’s  will,  so  much  authority 
that  is  blind  and  cruel,  so  much  morality  that  is  a  bad  kind  of 
conventionality,  so  much  religion  that  is  mere  hypocrisy,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  a  question  arises  in  many  a  soul  as  to  whether 
this  is  God’s  world  at  all,  and  even  after  that  is  decided  iu  the 
affirmative,  as  to  whether  any  specific  claim  made  upon  us  iu 
God’s  name  is  really  divine,  or  something  very  much  short  of 
divine,  even  down  to  the  point  of  being  diabolic. 

Mr.  De  Vere  seems  to  make  no  allowance  for  this  almost 
necessary  stage  in  the  growth  of  every  adequately  matured 
mind,  the  stage  in  which  the  mind  runs  the  gauntlet  of  a 
hundred  falsehoods,  and  is,  unless  singularly  pure,  brought 
to  the  very  edge  of  utter  disbelief  in  the  divine  will  as  the 
basis  of  things.  But  even  the  purest  has  to  go  through  this 
battle  with  falsehood  and  illusion,  this  encounter  with  mocking 
shadows  and  evil  dreams.  And  it  is  a  healthy  scepticism  which 
challenges  these  false  appearances,  and  requires  even  divine 
truths  to  stand  and  make  good  their  authority  to  the  heart, 
before  it  surrenders  itself  to  their  guidance.  Long  after  the 
'  fiat  voluntas  tua  ’  has  been  honestly  said,  the  painful  doubt  and 
difficulty  as  to  what  the  divine  will  really  is,  goes  on.  Hence,  the 
sceptical  instinct  is  given  us,  as  we  believe,  as  a  necessary  buttress 
to  faith  in  such  a  world  as  ours.  If  we  are  to  believe  strongly, 
we  must  disbelieve  strongly  too.  We  must  challenge  strenuously 
all  sorts  of  shams  which  come  before  us  wearing  the  exterior 
appearance  and  presenting  themselves  in  the  name  of  divine 
authority.  It  may  be — we  agree  with  Mr.  De  Vere  that  it  is — - 
“something  iu  ourselves  ”  which  prevents  us  from  accepting  all 
the  divine  truth  which  we  might  otherwise  accept  and  live  by ; 
but  this  is  only  the  excess  of  that  other  “  something  in  our¬ 
selves  ”  which  prevents  ns  from  taking  what  is  false  as  if  it  were 
true,  and  what  is  plausible  as  genuine.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  a 
healthy  mind,  scepticism  is  the  complement  of  faith.  We  do  uot 
quite  agree  with  Tennyson  that,  “  there  is  more  faith  in 
honest  doubt,  believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds,”  hut 
we  do  hold  that  the  truth  in  the  creeds  can  never  be 
heartily  appropriated  by  those  who  have  not  first  doubted 
either  the  true  creeds  themselves,  or  the  false  creeds  which 
come  to  them  with  all  the  authority  of  the  true,  and  without 
having  tested  link  by  link  the  strength  of  each  imposing  claim. 
All  that  we  should  condition  for  in  the  sceptical  bias  is  that 
it  be  true  scepticism,  and  not  unbelief,  that  is,  true  suspense  of 
judgment  till  the  truth  be  found,  and  should  he  based  on  a 
deep  conviction  that  to  him  who  will  search  patiently  and 
perseveringly  enough,  the  truth  is  to  he  found ;  and  will  be, 
when  found,  the  solid  foundation  of  all  true  life,  the  sure 
light  of  God.  The  sceptical  instinct  itself, — the  instinct  for 


challenging  superficial  appearances, — far  from  being  a  mere 
defect  in  the  human  intellect,  appears  to  us  to  he  intended,  in 
this  world  of  outsides,  as  a  kind  of  guardian  angel  of  true 
faith.  If  our  minds  be  only  half  fit  to  take  in  truth,  they  are 
a  great  deal  too  fit  to  take  in  falsehood,  and  but  for  the 
sceptical  instinct,  they  would  swallow  falsehoods  wholesale,  and 
live  on  them  till  they  were  poisoned.  Mr.  De  Vere,  it  is  certain, 
does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  sceptical  bias. 


BRITISH  MILLIONAIRES. 

LITTLE  more  than  ten  years  ago,  having  an  interest  in 
that  curious  and  little-studied  subject,  the  History  of 
Property,  we  published  alist,  compiled  fromthe  Illustrated  London 
News,  of  all  British  fortunes  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million 
personalty  which  had  been  transferred  by  death  within  the 
decade.  That  list,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  excited 
at  the  time  a  preposterous  amount  of  interest,  showed  that 
within  the  ten  years  ten  persons  had  died  in  Great  Britain 
leaving  more  than  a  million,  fifty-three  leaving  more  than  half 
a  million,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  leaving  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  milliou  sterling.  We  promised  to  repeat  the  list 
at  the  end  of  another  decade,  and  here  it  is,  compiled  in  the 


same  way :  — 

1873.  £ 

Jan.  4.— Mr.  Algernon  Perkins,  Hanworth  Park,  Middlesex  250,000 

11. — Mr.  E.  H.  Beddington,  98  Lancaster  Gate,  W.  ...  300,000 

—  11. — Sir  David  Baxter,  Ironmaster,  Dundee .  1,098,000 

Feb.  1. — Mr.  Charles  Meeking,  Linen  Draper,  Holborn  ...  250,000 

—  22. — L.  Levy,  100  Westbourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park...  300,000 

Mar.  1. — Ernald  Mosley  Smith,  Selsdon,  Surrey .  250,000 

—  15.— S.  M.  Samuel,  29  Park  Crescent,  N.W .  500,000 

—  15. —  Sir  T.  Beckett,  Bart.,  Somerby  Park,  Lincoln  ...  350,000 

April  5. — Mr.  John  Hargreaves,  Accrington,  Lancashire...  400,000 
May  10. — Mr.  F.  Wright,  Osmanton  Manor,  Derbyshire...  700,000 

—  10. — Rev.  G.  G.  Harter,  Rector  of  Cranfield,  Beds  ...  300,000 

June  21. — Sir  W.  Tite,  K.C.B .  400,000 

- — -  28. — Mr.  Nathan  Lees,  Dukinfield,  Cheshire .  400,000 

July  12. — Mr.  Francis  H.  Toone,  80  Portland  Place .  400,000 

Aug.  2. — Mr.  Charles  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington .  350,000 

— -  23. — Earl  of  Zetland,  19  Arlington  Street .  250,000 

—  23. — Baron  Wolverton  (G.  Glvn),  Lombard  Street .  1,000,000 

30. — Lord  Westbury,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park  ...  300,000 

Sept.  6. — Mr.  John  R.  M‘Clean,  M.P.,  2  Park  Street,  W....  700,000 

—  20. — Mr.  Alfred  A.  Pollock,  Heathfield,  Hampstead .. .  400,000 

—  27. — Mr.  Wheeler,  Bolingbroke  House,  Wandsworth  ,,  350,000 

Oct.  11. — Mr.  F.  C.  Braun,  Holly  Lodge,  West  Derby .  300,000 

Nov.  1. — Baron  Marjoribanks,  Ladykirk,  Berwick  .  300,000 

—  8.- — Sir  R.  Fitzwygram,  42  Brunswick  Ter.,  Brighton  250,000 

29. — Mr.  Alexander  Findlater,  Kingstown,  Dublin  ...  350,000 

Dec.  13.- — Mr.  James  Blyth,  Hyde  Park  Gardens .  250,000 

—  20. — Mr.  G.  Crawshay,  Colney  Hatch  .  500,000 

—  27. — Mr.  T.  Baring,  Banker,  8  Bishopsgate  Within...  1,500,000 

1874. 

Jan.  3. — Mr.  J.  Heald,  Parr’s  Wood,  Didsbury,  Lancs.  ...  350,000 

—  17. — Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Lyveden  (Robert  Vernon)  .  250,000 

Feb.  21. — Mr.  Mark  Phillips,  Melcombe,  Warwickshire  ...  400,000 

Mar.  28. — Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  Oxford  Street  and  Hornsey  350,000 
June  13. — Mr.  E.  R.  Langworthy,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester  1,200,000 
July  11. — Mr.  H.  M.  Ames,  30  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W.  ..  .  250,000 

—  18. — Mr.  William  Danville,  37  Eaton  Square  .  250,000 

Aug.  22.— Sir  William  Martins,  Hyde  Park  Gardens .  350,000 

Sept.  5. — Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  Doncaster,  York  ...  300,000 

—  19. — Mr.  Wm.  Leaf,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  Surrey  ...  300,000 

—  26.— Earl  of  Egmont,  26  St.  James’s  Place  .  350,000 

—  26.— Mr.  Bryce  Allan,  Fairfield,  Liverpool .  250,000 

Nov.  14. — Mr.  Samuel  Beale,  Warfield  Grove,  Berks  .  350,000 

Dec.  19. — Mr.  A.  Gagniere,  3  Cambridge  Terrace,  N.W. ...  400,000 

—  26. — Mr.  J.  Wormald,  Highbury  Lodge,  Islington  ...  250,000 

1875. 

Jan.  9. — Mr.  William  Joynson,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent ......  350,000 

—  23. — Rev.  R.  Palmer,  Holme  Park,  Sonniog,  Berks  ...  350,000 

Feb.  13. — Mr.  Roger  L.  Jones,  Prince’s  Park,  Liverpool  ...  350,000 

Mar.  6. — Mr.  John  Hargreaves,  Silwood  Park,  Berks .  600,000 

—  6. — Mr.  William  Tarn,  Newmgton  Causeway  .  500,000 

April  10. — Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  65  Queen’s  Gate,  S.  Kensington  300,000 

—  17. — Mr.  Joseph  Love,  Mount  Benlah,  Durham  .  1,000,000 

May  22.- — Lady  S.  K.  des  Vceux,  Drakelowe  Hall,  Derby...  250,000 
June  19.— Mr.  Joseph  Goff,  Hale  House,  Somersetshire  ...  350,000 

July  7. — Mr.  A.  R.  Strutt,  Makeney  Duffield,  Derby  .  900,000 

Sept.  4. — Mr.  H.  Adderley,  76  Inverness  Terrace,  W .  250,000 

Oct.  2.- — Mr.  William  Gibbs,  Hyde  Park  Gardens  .  800,000 

—  30. — Mr.  J.  A.  Arbutknot,  Coworth  Park,  Windsor  ...  400,000 

Nov.  13. — Mr.  Peter  Ormrod,  Halliwell  Hall,  Lancashire...  700,000 

—  13. — Mr.  Robert  Allfrey,  Wakefield  Park,  Berks .  400,000 


Dec.  18. — Mr.  James  Houghton,  Rodney  St.,  Liverpool  ...  250,000 

1876. 

Jan.  8. — Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  Tankerton  Tower,  Whitstable...  600,000 

—  15. — Mr.  H.  Moses,  2  Park  Square  W.,  Regent’s  Park  600,000 
Feb.  26. — Mr.  W.  Graham,  195  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwoll  300,000 
Mar.  11. — Sir  William  Jackson,  Bart.,  61  Portland  Place...  700,000 

—  11. — Mr.  Philip  Lytcott  Hinds,  Portland  Place  .  250,000 

April  15. — Mr.  H.  W.  Nnnn,  BrOadlands  House,  I.  of  W....  400,000 

May  6. — Mr.  W.  Herrick,  Beau  Manor  Park,  L’c’st’rshire  800,000 

—  13. — Earl  Howe,  Gopsall  Hall,  Leicestershire  .........  250,000 
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1876.  £ 

May  20. — Mr.  Walter  Caradoc  Smith,  Selsdon,  Surrey  ...  250,000 

June  10. — Mr.  Henry  Kenway,  Balstone,  Manchester  .  250,000 

July  1. — Sir  S.  Fludyer,  Bt.,  27  Great  Cumberland  Place  250,000 

—  S. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  W.  Hogg,  Grosvenor  Crescent  ...  350,000 

—  22. — Earl  of  Sheffield,  58  Portland  Place  .  300,000 

Aug.  20. — Mr.  T.  Anderson,  Waverley  Abbey,  Faruham  ...  250,000 

—  20. — Mr.  James  Baird,  Cambusdoon,  Ayrshire .  1,190,000 

Sept.  2. — Mr.  Charles  Lambert,  3  Queen’s  Street  Place  ...  900,000 

—  9. — Marquis  of  Conyngham,  5  Hamilton  Place,  W _  500,000 

—  10. — Mr.  W.  Duckworth,  Orchard  Leigh  Park  .  250,000 

Dec.  2. — Earl  of  Leven  &  Melville,  Roehampton  House  ...  300,000 

—  9. — Mr.  Edward  Tew,  Crofton  Hall,  Yorkshire  .  000,000 

—  16. — George  Wostenholm,  Kenwood  Park,  Sheffield  ...  250,000 

—  30. — Mr.  George  Moore,  Bow  Church  Yard  .  400,000 

1877. 

Jan.  20. — Mr.  C.  Chatfield,  Broad  Green  House,  Croydon.. .  250,000 

Feb.  10. — Mr.  Henry  Tritton,  Lombard  Street  .  250,000 

'Mar.  24. — Mr.  William  Matthew  Coulthurst,  59  Strand  ...  600,000 

—  24. — Mr.  P.  Wood,  Wood  bank,  Southport  Lancaster...  400,000 

April  28. — Mr.  Robert  William  Moore,  Brixton  Rise .  300,000 

—  28. — Admiral  Sir  A.  Clifford,  Westfield  House,  I.W....  250,000 

May  5. — Mr.  William  Holland,  Deptford  Bridge,  Kent  ...  300,000 

—  19. — Mr.  D.  Mocatta,  5  Norfolk  Crescent,  Hyde  Park  250,000 

June  9. —  Mr.  John  Pemberton  Hey  wood,  Liverpool .  1,900,000 

—  23. — Mr.  Graham,  11  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park  250,000 

July  7. — Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Alton  Towers,  Staffs  .  350,000 

—  14. — Mr.  James  Brown,  Rossington,  Yorkshire .  250,000 

Aug.  18. — Mr.  John  Knowles,  4  Moorgate  Street  .  350,000 

Oct.  20. — Mr.  Nathaniel  Caine,  Liverpool  .  500,000 

Nov.  3. — Sir  Titus  Salt,  Crow  Nest,  Halifax,  York .  400,000 

Dec.  8. — Mr.  John  Leschallas,  Page  Green,  Tottenham  ...  500,000 

—  22. —  Hon.  Mary  Howard,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey  .  250,000 

1878. 

Jan.  5.- — Mrs.  Frances  H.  Miles,  Firbeck  Hall,  York  .  350,000 

'Feb.  9.— Dr.  J.  Blundell,  1  Great  George  St.,  Westminster  350,000 

—  16. — Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire  ...  250,000 

—  16.— Mr.  Hollond,  Stanmore  House,  Great  Stanmore  350,000 

—  23.- — Rev.  Francis  Swan,  Sausthorpe,  Lincolnshire  ...  350.000 

April  27. — Mr.  George  Moffatt,  103  Eaton  Square .  350,000 

May  25. — Mr.  G.  Stone,  21  South  Bank,  Regent’s  Park  ..  250,000 

Aug.  17.- — Mr.  Edmund  Pepvs,  20  Portland  Place .  350,000 

—  31.— Mr.  J.  Pearson,  10  St.  James’s  Place,  West .  250,000 

Sept.  21. — Mr.  Alfred  George,  Bristol  .  250,000 

—  28. — Mr.  James  Martin,  Lombard  Street  .  500,000 

Oct.  12. — Mr.  J.  Rotherham,  High  Street,  Shoreditch  .  350,000 

—  26. — Mr.  John  Penn,  the  Cedars,  Lee,  KeDt . . .  1,000,000 

Nov.  16. — Miss  Helen  Hallifax,  Chadacre  Hall,  Suffolk .  300,000 

—  23. — Mr.  Henry  H.  Kennard,  Milford,  Southampton...  400,000 

—  33. — Mr.  Richard  Durant,  Copthall  Court  .  600,000 

Dec.  14. — Earl  of  Dysart,  31  Norfolk  Street,  Strand  .  1,700,000 

—  21. — Mr.  R.  Thornton,  W.  Streatham  Hall,  Exeter .  1,000,000 

—  21. — Mr.  Alfred  Brooks,  67  Finchley  Road  ...  .  250,000 

1879. 

Feb.  8. — Earl  of  Lauderdale,  83  Lancaster  Gate .  466,000 

—  15. — Mr.  Wyld-Browne,  7  Upper  Hyde  Park  Gardens  250,000 

—  22. — Mr.  Henry  Gardner,  1  Westbourne  Ten-ace  .  600,000 

Mar.  8. — Baron  Heath,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England  250,000 

—  8. — Mr.  Charles  Cammed,  Derby .  250,000 

May  10. — Mr.  A.  F.  Arbutbnot,  Hyde  Park  Gardens  .  350,000 

24. — Mr.  J.  Hatton,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester  ...  700.000 

June  21. — Mr.  Crawsliay,  Cyfartha  Castle,  Glamorgan...  ..  1,200,000 

—  28. — Baron  L.  N.  de  Rothschild,  148  Piccadilly  .  2,700,000 

—  28. — Mr.  George  Hadfiekl,  Sheffield  .  250,000 

July  5. — Mr.  John  Foster,  Prospect  House,  Bradford .  250,000 

—  26. — George  Hamilton  Fletcher,  Liverpool  .  250,000 

Aug.  9. — Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Swinton  Park,  York  ...  250,000 

—  16. — Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Whitbread,  Soutbill,  Beds  .  350,000 

—  16. — Rev.  H.  Sbrubb,  Brabcenf  Manor,  Guildford .  300,000 

—  30. — Mr.  J.  E.  R alii,  33  Gloucester  Sq.,  Hyde  Park...  350,000 
Qct.  11. — Mr.  Lionel  Lawson,  2  Brook  St.,  Hanover  Sq.  ...  *'900,000 

—  18. — Mr.  Thomas  Southey,  Caversham,  Oxfordshire...  500,000 

—  18. — Mr.  Charles  Myers,  Liverpool .  400,000 

Nov.  15. — Mr.  K.  D.  Hodgson,  8  Bishopsgate  St.  Within  ...  400,000 
Dec.  27. — Mr.  J.  R.  Mills,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Tunbridge...  1,200,000 

1880. 

Jan.  10. — Earl  of  Durham,  39  Hill  St.,  Berkeley  Square  ...  500,000 

—  31. — Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  32  Belgrave  Square .  250,000 

—  31. — Mr.  Thomas  Cross,  Ruddington  Hall,  Notts.  ...  350,000 

Feb.  7.— Mr.  J.  Rennie,  22  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane  ...  350,000 

—  14. — Mr.  Martin  Goldstein,  126  Piccadilly .  300,000 

—  14. — Mr.  John  Torr,  M.P.,  Liverpool . 250,000 

—  21. — Mr.  Henry  Crawsliay,  Oaklands  Park,  Gloster...  300,000 

—  28. — Miss  Palmer,  Eolme  Park,  Sonning,  Berks  .  350,000 

—  28. — Mr.  Philip  Cazeuove,  Clapham  .  250,000 

Alar.  6. — Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  10  Grosvenor  Crescent  .  400,000 

—  13. — Mr.  Alfred  Gilbey,  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street  ...  350,000 

—  13. — Mr.  T.  Dives,  Lavender  Sweep,  Battersea  .  350,000 

—  20. — Mr.  William  Paynter,  21  Belgrave  Square  .  350,000 

—  27. — Duke  of  Portland,  Cavendish  Square .  1,500,000 

—  27. — Hon.  Augustus  Duncombe,  Dean  of  York .  500,000 

—  27. — Mr.  Julius  Beer,  27  Portland  Place  . 400,000 

April  3. — Mr.  J.  J.  Foster,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow,  Salop .  700,000 

—  10. — Mr.  J.  Williams,  Caerhayes  Castle,  Cornwall  ...  1,600,000 

—  10. — Mr.  E.  Joisey,  Whinney  House,  Gateshead  .  600,000 

—  10. — Rev.  George  B.  Paley,  Freckenham,  Suffolk .  300,000 

May  1. — Mr.  Thos.  VVigley,  Timberhnrst,  Lancashire .  1,300,000 

June  12. —  Lieutenant  J.  A.  S.  Freeland,  Royal  Artillery  ...  300,000 

—  19. — Mr.  Alfred  Harris,  Oxton  Hall,  Yorkshire .  300,000 

—  26. — Mr.  Philip  Twells,  Chase  Side  House,  Enfield  ..  300,000 

- » — - ‘ 
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1880.  £ 

Aug.  21.— Right  Hon.  Sir  S.  Cave,  Sidbnry  Manor,  Devon  350,000 
Sept.  4.— Sir  R.  Burdett,  Bart.,  Foremark,  Derbyshire  ...  300,000 

—  4. — Mr.  J.  E.  Fordham,  Melbourn-Bury,  Cams .  250,000 

—  25. — Mr.  Edward  Pease,  Darlington,  Durham  . 500,000 

—  25. — Mr.  Joshua  Applevard,  Halifax,  York  .  300,000 

—  25. — Mr.  H.  Christopher  Robarts,  15  Lombard  Street  250^000 

Oct.  16. — Mr.  Edward  Moon,  Bank  Chambers,  Liverpool  .  500,000 

—  30. — Mr.  W.  H.  Poynder,  Upper  Brook  Sreet,  W.  ...  250,000 

—  30. — Mr.  E.  Mackenzie,  Fawley  Court,  Bucks  .  1,000,000 

Nov.  27. — Mr.  Martin  Tucker  Smith,  Lombard  Street  .  350,000 

Dec.  11. — Sir  Thomas  Hare,  Stow  Hall,  Norfolk  .  300,000 

—  11. — Mr.  Robert  Bell,  Copse  Hill,  Wimbledon  .  250,000 

—  18. — Mr.  Joseph  M.  Montefiore,  Worth  Park,  Sussox...  600,000 

—  25. — Mr.  Eyre,  called  Count  Eyre,  25  Manchester  Sq.  400,000 

1881. 

Jan.  15. — Air.  John  Middleton,  Glasgow .  292,000 

—  22. — Mr.  J.  Jones,  Abberley  Hall,  Worcestershire  500,000 

—  22. — Mr.  H.  F.  Shaw-Lefevro,  29  Green  Street,  W _  350,000 

■ —  29. — Mr.  DeakiD,  Moseley  Park,  Cheadle,  Cheshire  ...  250,000 

Feb.  5. — Right  Hon.  Baron  Wenlock,  Wenlock,  Shropshire  250,000 

■ — -  19. — Mr.  Mark  Firth,  Oakbrook,  Sheffield .  600,000 

Mar.  5.— Mrs.  Julia  Ripley,  Springfield  Hall,  Lancaster  ..  250,000 

April  9. — Earl  of  Crawford  &  Balcarres,  Haigh,  Lancashire  300,000 

—  23. — Right  Hon.  Baron  Ashtown,  Woodlawn,  Galway  350,000 

—  30. — Air.  James  St.  George  Burke,  Sudbury,  Essex...  250,000 

Alay  7. — Air.  S.  Courtauld,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park...  700,000 
June  11. — Air.  H.  W.  Eyres,  41  Upper  Grosvenor  Street  ...  300,000 

—  25. — Air.  E.  Hermon,  M.P.,  13  Berkeley  Square  .  588,000 

—  25. — Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Popham,  Hungerford,  Berks .  300,000 

July  16. — Air.  John  Allnutt,  14Charles  St.,  Berkeley  Square  433,000 

—  23. — Air.  William  G.  Alantle,  Leicester  Square .  280,000 

—  30. — Air.  T.  Broad  wood,  33  Great  Pulteney  Street  ...  423,924 

Aug.  13. — Air.  Henry  Pease,  Pierrepoint,  Darlington .  360,489 

Sept.  10. — Air.  Thomas  Lambert,  41  Lancaster  Gate .  345,000 

Nov.  5. — Air.  Al.  F.  Bruxner,  5  Hyde  Park  Terrace .  263,000 

Dec.  3. — Air.  John  Thorpe,  Elston  Hall,  Notts .  380,000 

- —  17. — Mr.  Raikes  Currie,  Alinley  Manor,  Hants .  280,000 

1882. 

Jan.  7. — Air.  Henry  Sykes  i  hornton,  Battersea  Rise .  330,000 

— -  14. — Mr.  J.  Laycock,  Tynemouth,  Northumberland...  464,000 

- — -  14. — Air.  George  Perton,  Birmingham  .  261,000 

—  28. — Col.  Joioey,  Newton  Hall,  Stocksfield-on-Tyne. . .  678,000 

Feb.  11.- — Air.  Joseph  Henry  Nettlefold,  Birmingham  .  287,000 

Mar.  11. — Air.  John  Jones,  95  Piccadilly .  359,000 

April  1. — Air.  James  Alacfarlane,  147  Leadenhall  Street...  890,000 

— -  15.— Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Robartes,  Lautrydrock,  Corn.,..  570,000 

15. — Air.  Charles  Ford,  7  Russell  Square  . .  353,000 

—  22. — Air.  Louis  Cohen,  84  Gloucester  Place,  W .  623,000 

—  22. — Mr.  Alfred  Hitching,  Darlington  .  314,000 

—  22. — Air.  Alex.  Scrimgeonr,  18  Old  Bond  Street  .  338,000 

—  29. — Air.  Hodgson,  24  Sussex  Square,  Hyde  Park  ...  688,000 

June  3. — Air.  Frederick  Schwann,  6  Moorgate  Street .  280,000 

July  15. — Air.  R.  Brooks,  St.  Peter’s  Chamber's,  Cornbill...  370,000 
Aug.  12. — Air.  Ralli,  102  Westbourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park  437,000 
Dec.  2. — Baron  S.  B.  de  Worms,  the  Lodge,  Egham  .  427,271 


This  list  is  a  disappointment.  We  had  expected  that  the 
number  would  have  doubled,  or  at  least  gi'eatly  increased,  and 
that  the  scale  of  fortunes  would  be  much  larger ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  number  of  fortunes  ranging  between 
£100,000  aud  £250,000  has  increased  enormously,  and  is  now- 
far  beyond  anything  we  care  to  print,  and  a  fact  perceptible  in 
the  old  list  might  have  been  made  a  marked  feature  in  the 
present  one.  The  wealthy  of  the  world  are  investing  in  England 
very  lai'gely  indeed,  especially  the  Spanish-Americans,  who  find  it 
convenient  to  place  a  section  of  their  often  gigantic  fortunes 
beyond  the  reach  of  plunder.  But  excluding  a  Rothschild, 
whose  wealth  is  of  a  separate  kind,  there  is  no  double  million¬ 
aire  in  the  list,  and  no  man  whom  the  rich  Americans  and  the 
cosmopolitan  Jew  millionaires,  with  their  fingers  in  every  pie, 
would  allow  to  be  possessed  of  a  first-class  fortune.  No  one  ap¬ 
proaches  even  at  a  distance  the  wealth  of  W.  Vanderbilt  or  Jay 
Gould,  and  no  one’s  personalty  enables  us  to  compare  him  with 
a  first-class  English  landed  property.  About  £80,000  a  year 
would  represent  the  very  highest  sum  upon  the  list.  No 
British  subject,  in  fact,  has  left  wealth  so  large  as  to  raise  social 
questions  or  seriously  affect  the  Budget,  and  the  fact  is  a  very 
curious  one.  It  is,  of  course,  in  part  explained  by  the  method 
of  computation.  These  returns  are  based  on  the  payments  made 
for  probate  duty  on  personalty,  and  do  not  include  land  and 
houses,  still  a  favourite  investment  in  England,  or  the  enormous 
masses  of  wealth  now  held  abroad,  which,  though  liable  to  income- 
tax,  escape  legacy  duty  altogether.  Much  of  this  mass 
belongs  to  the  very  rich,  who  have  accurate  information,  who 
like  a  good  per-centage,  and  who  are  in  many  cases  haunted 
by  an  idea  that  distribution  in  many  countries  is  equivalent 
to  insurance.  The  English  holdings  in  the  Rentes  of  all 
countries,  in  Railways  and  Banks  abroad,  and  in  foreign  house 
property  elude  this  list  altogether,  as  do  also  the  immense 
sources  of  wealth  classed  as  “  businesses,”  with  their  offices  out¬ 
side  Great  Britain.  Still,  we  are  surprised  at  the  figures.  Only 
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thirteen  men  have  left  more  than  a  million,  only  fifty-six  more 
than  half  a  million,  and  only  a  hundred  and  ninety- five  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  That  is  an  increase  among  million¬ 
aires  of  thirty  per  cent.,  among  half-millionaire3  of  six  per  cent., 
and  among  quarter-millionaires  of  eighteen  per  cent.,  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  the  numbers  to  be  doubled.  Considering  the  increase  of  op¬ 
portunities,  there  must  be  some  cause  operating  against  excessive 
accumulation,  and  we  are  happy  to  believe  it  is  a  reluctance  to 
spend  life  in  mere  amassing,  which  prevents  the  children  of  mil¬ 
lionaires,  who  in  England  are  usually  cultivated,  from  treading 
in  their  fathers’  footsteps.  They  either  retire  altogether  from 
such  work,  or  pursue  it  with  a  certain  languor,  and  end  by 
mergiug  themselves  in  the  ordinary  aristocracy,  who  hunt  down 
exceptional  wealth  with  persistence  and  success. 

Still,  what  a  list  it  is  !  Amongst  all  those  millionaires  and 
demi-milliouaires  and  quarter-millionaires,  there  is  only  One  great 
grandee,  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  eccentric  wasteful¬ 
ness  did  not  in  the  least  impair  his  magnificent  income;  only 
three  or  four  Peers ;  and  not  above  ten  persons  who  were  at  all 
widely,  not  to  say  nationally,  known.  The  immense  majority 
were  quiet  traders,  bankers,  manufacturers,  ironmasters,  and 
the  like,  who  led  usually  quiet,  though  wealthy  lives,  spent 
money  on  collections  and  gardens,  and  were  unknown  even  to 
those  who  make  it  a  business  to  know.  They  represent  the  profits 
of  Trade,  and  that  is  all ;  and  their  wealth  increases  the  wages 
fund,  without  disturbing  the  social  calm.  If  they  do  good,  it  is 
generally  by  cultivating  Art ;  if  they  do  harm,  it  is  by  keeping 
up  a  standard  of  outlay  which  destroys  much  of  the  ease 
and  enjoyment  of  social  life,  and  would  anywhere  but  in 
Englaud  make  the  able  restless  and  discontented.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  wall  which  surrounds  private  life  is  seldom  broken, 
expenditure  is  apt  to  be  steadily  profuse  rather  than  ostenta¬ 
tious,  the  love  of  country  seclusion  is  deep-rooted,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  is  much  more  common  than  acrid  envy.  The  foiblo  of 
rising  men  iu  England  is  sensitiveness  rather  than  ostentation, 
and  though  purse-pride  often  exists  in  a  high  degree,  it  is  lost 
amidst  other  prides,  and  toned  down  by  the  social  ascendancy 
of  an  aristocracy  which  loves  money  and  despises  moneyed 
men.  As  to  popular  hostility  to  the  millionaires,  there  is 
no  trace  of  it.  We  detect  strong  signs  of  a  growing  desire 
to  spoil  certain  privileges,  rather  than  let  the  rich  monopolise 
them— as,  for  example,  iu  the  agitation  to  throw  open  gardens 
which  are  worthless,  and  worse,  the  moment  they  cease  to  be 
secluded — but  of  dislike  to  an  individual  because  he  is  rich,  we 
see  no  sign.  Any  butler  in  London  who,  on  reading  our  list, 
finds  that  his  master  inherited  more  thau  he  thought,  will  not 
only  respect  him  more,  but,  oddly  enough,  will  resent  his 
economies  less.  Wealth,  when  not  too  pompous,  is  liked,  like 
any  other  ornament;  and  if  a  man  shod  his  horses  with  silver, 
his  grooms  would  quote  that  fact  as  one  reflecting  a 
certain  credit  and  rank  upon  themselves.  Indeed,  even  opinion 
hardly  presses  on  the  rich  ;  there  is  no  “  feeling,”  as  in  America, 
that  a  millionaire  should  do  something  for  the  public,  and  we 
very  much  doubt  if  legacies  to  charities  excite  any  great  respect. 
They  become  more  frequent,  we  fancy,  but  the  comments  upon 
them  delivered  on  omuibuses  are  not  entirely  eulogistic.  “  He 
was  a  charitable  beggar;  but  Lord,  how  his  folks  must  feel!” 
was  actually  said,  and  expresses  forcibly,  if  inelegantly,  the 
genuine  popular  idea.  There  is  no  point  on  which  English  and 
Continental  feelings  differ  so  widely  as  the  appreciation  of 
wealth.  To  “kill  a  bourgeois,”  as  the  French  Socialist  did  the 
other  day,  strikes  Englishmen  as  something  worse  than  kill¬ 
ing  a  man;  and  they  lament  over  a  fire  all  the  more,  if  the 
person  burnt  out  was  rich. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


EPISCOPAL  TIMIDITY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  tiie  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — For  some  forty  years  I  have  held  the  Spectator  in  honour, 
as  almost  the  only  paper  for  which  the  maxim  Audi  alteram 
partem  had  any  practical  meaning.  May  I  reckon  so  far  on 
its  loyalty  to  that  principle  as  to  ask  leave  to  say  a  word  for  the 
Bishops,  with  whom  it  has  dealt  so  hardly  of  late  ? 

First,  as  to  the  Sunday  question  : — The  Bishops  approach  it, 
you  say,  under  no  other  influence  but  that  of  an  “ignoble 
timidity.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  them,  looking  thought¬ 
fully  beyond  the  English  horizon,  and  seeing  a  state  of  social 
life  in  which  the  Lord’s  Day  is  distinguished  from  the  other  six 


by  horse-racing  and  political  elections,  may  doubt  whether  that 
foreign  ideal,  however  “  cheerful  ”  it  may  be,  is  really  better  for 
the  people,  or  more  true  to  the  divine  ordinance,  than  the 
English  Sunday  ?  They  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  so, 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  their  thought  has  to  do  with 
“timidity.”  You  must  remember  that  the  kind  of  Sunday 
which  you  describe  so  eloquently  has  no  existence  outside  your 
own  columns,  and  that  the  leading  opponents  of  our  English 
Sunday  would  like  your  Sunday  quite  as  little  as  they  like  our 
own.  Amusement  without  restraint  is  their  ideal, — a  very 
different  one  from  that  which  you  propose. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  marriage  question,  we  have  at  least  the- 
right  to  ask  the  supporters  of  change  to  explain  their  own 
principle.  At  present,  the  innovators  maintain  an  ominous,  and 
not  very  honest,  silence  on  the  fundamental  part  of  it.  Is 
relationship  by  affinity  a  bar  to  marriage,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is 
a  bar,  why  do  they  propose,  in  one  important  case,  to  overleap 
it  ?  If  it  is  not,  why  do  they  propose  to  prohibit  all  marriages 
of  this  kind  but  one,  the  only  reason  for  the  prohibition 
having  been  abandoned  as  unsound?  If  the  Bishops  have 
so  much  knowledge  and  reason  as  to  see  that  the  marriage 
law  as  altered  by  Lord  Dalhousie’s  Bill  would  be  so  utterly 
indefensible  as  to  bring  it  into  general  and  speedy  contempt,, 
what  has  this  to  do  with  “  timidity  ”  ?  To  look  before  you  leap 
is,  to  my  mind,  better  than  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark ;  to  call 
the  former  course  “timidity,”  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  It  may  be 
well  to  note  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
marriage  law  at  all  resembles  what  it  would  be  in  England,  if 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  Bill  were  passed.  I  must  not,  however,  enter 
on  the  general  question  ;  but,  having  been  in  a  minority  on 
most  important  occasions  in  my  life,  I  do  feel  just  a  little 
aggrieved  at  being  told  that  I  am  habitually  afraid.  I  rely  on 
the  courtesy  of  the  Spectator  not  to  launch  its  censures,  and 
leave  the  object  of  them  to  be,  in  this  case,  as  he  often  has  been, 

Auditor  Tantijm. 

[AVe  did  not  blame  the  Bishops  for  taking  any  view  of  Sunday, 
but  for  not  expressing  their  view,  whatever  it  was.  That  is 
timid.  As  to  the  Deceased  AATfe’s  Sister  Bill,  our  correspondent 
proposes  an  unreal  dilemma,  constantly  used  to  excite  prejudice. 
All  marriages  of  affinity  are  not  in  the  same  category.  None  are 
prohibited,  as  we  conceive,  by  Christian  law  ;  but  some  are,  by 
an  instinct  older  thau  revelation.  That  prohibition  may  still 
be  expediently  registered  in  law.  No  divine  law  and  no  English 
law  prohibits  a  man’s  marriage  with  his  adopted  daughter. 
Nevertheless,  such  marriage  is  held  abhorrent,  and  all  Con¬ 
tinental  laws  rightly  prohibit  it.  Where  divine  law  does  not 
exist,  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  on  such  subjects  the  best 
guide. — Ed.  Spectator.^ 


TIIE  GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS. 

I  To  the  Editor  of  tiie  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  my  work  on  “The  Greek  Philosophers,” 
for  the  generally  complimentary  tone  of  which  I  am  much 
indebted  to  you,  there  are  some  remarks  to  which  I  may  be 
permitted  to  reply,  relating  as  they  do  not  to  the  literary  and 
scientific  merits  or  demerits  of  the  work,  but  to  the  motives 
which  led  me  to  undertake  it,  and  to  my  intellectual  character 
in  general. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  supernatural,  and  that  I  brought  this  negative  conviction 
with  me  to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  I  do  not  see 
why  a  disbelief  probably  shared  by  at  least  half  the  philosophical 
students  of  the  present  day  should  be  spoken  of  us  “  personal,” 
nor  iu  what  sense  it  is  more  a  “  preconception  ”  than  disbelief  in 
Aristotle’s  “  Physics.”  At  any  rate,  such  a  disbelief  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  prejudices  which  led  some  of  the  thinkers 
whom  I  have  criticised  to  adopt  theories  having  little  or  no 
evidence  in  their  favour,  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  against 
them. 

It  is  true  that  “superstition”  and  “supernaturalism”  are 
with  me  synonymous.  In  this  use  of  words,  I  do  not  depart 
from  common  custom,  for  by  “superstition”  rve  generally 
mean  those  supernaturalist  beliefs  which  we  do  not  ourselves 
accept.  But  it  is  incurrect  to  say  that  by  either  term  I  mean 
“  almost  all  that  other  people  mean,  when  they  speak  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.”  For,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of 
much  more  authoritative  writers,  such  as  the  author  of  “  Ecce 
Homo,”  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  neither  the  whole  of  natural 
religion,  nor  even  its  most  essential  element. 

Further,  it  is  not  true  that  I  regard  supernaturalist  beliefs  as 
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being  in  all  circumstances  either  useless  or  mischievous.  In 
certain  stages  of  thought,  they  may  furnish  the  only  possible 
expression  of  the  highest  ideas  of  the  human  mind.  And  I 
imagined  that  there  were  many  passages  in  my  first  volume 
embodying  an  adequate  recognition  of  this  truth.  With  regard 
to  Christianity  in  particular,  I  have  never  doubted  its  long- 
continued  utility,  aud  its  immense  superiority  to  the  various 
forms  of  Paganism  which  it  displaced.  I  certainly  held  that  it 
owes  these  advantages  in  great  measure  to  the  incorporation  of 
a  Greek  element  with  its  original  Judaic  nucleus.  But  there  is 
nothing  personal,  or  prejudicial,  or  anti-religious,  about  an 
opinion  sanctioned,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  other  learned  and  pious  historians. 

Finally,  my  work,  taking  it  altogether,  was  not  intended  as 
an  attack  on  the  supernatural,  but  as  .a  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  several  detached  points  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  as  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  development 
of  abstract  thought  in  thorough-going  connection  with  all  the 
great  interests  of  life. 

On  two  points  only  has  your  reviewer  attempted  to  show  that 
my  judgments  on  matters  of  fact  have  been  distorted  by  my 
theoretical  “  preconceptions.”  The  first  relates  to  the  story  of 
the  Centurion  in  the  Gospel.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  I 
have  no  right  to  accept  any  part  of  a  narrative  professing  to 
record  a  miraculous  incident,  unless  I  accept  that  incident  as 
true.  I  must,  however,  claim  the  right  to  separate  a  probability 
from  what  I,  in  common  with  many  other  persons,  regard  as  an 
Impossibility,  healing  by  word  of  command  to  the  disease. 
Now,  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  speech  attributed  to 
the  Centurion,  aud  referred  to  by  me,  was  really  pronounced  on 
some  occasion  or  other  by  a  Roman  officer,  than  that  it  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  Jew ;  while  the  speech  itself  seems  to  betray  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  physical  world,  as  controllel  by  a  hierarchy  of 
spiritual  agencies,  perfectly  false,  and,  at  the  same  time,  per¬ 
fectly  in  harmony  with  the  modes  of  thought  encouraged  by 
military  discipline.  The  general  thesis  that  militarism  tends  to 
favour  supernaturalist  beliefs  is  not  itself  incompatible  with  the 
entertainment  of  those  beliefs. 

The  second  point  is  my  description  of  Plato’s  “  Timseus  ”  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  This  your  reviewer 
characterises  as  either  a  truism  or  an  untruth.  He  seems  to  for¬ 
get  that  forerunners  often  not  only  precede,  but  clear  the  way 
for  what  comes  after  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  Plato’s  mono¬ 
theism  created  Christian  monotheism,  but  that  it  predisposed 
the  West  for  the  reception  of  that  dogma.  A  Bishop  might 
agree  to  this,  although  he  would  probably  not  agree  with  me  in 
regarding  Plato's  language  about  the  world  as  the  only -begotten 
offspring  of  a  Divine  Father  (“  Tim.,”  p.  50,  D,  and  sub  fin.)  as 
a  step  tewards  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. — I  am, 

■  Sir,  &c., 

Florence,  8th  May.  A.  W.  Benx. 

[Mr.  Benn  has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority  as  to  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  undertake  the  writing  of  his  book  on 

The  Greek  Philosophers.”  Our  statement  was  only  an  in¬ 
ference  from  the  character  of  the  work,  in  which  hatred  of  super¬ 
stition  bulks  as  largely  as  the  exposition  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Mr.  Benn  acknowledges  that  he  brought  a  negative  with  him  to 
the  study  of  Greek  philosophy.  lie  objects  to  our  speaking  of 
this  conviction  as  personal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  “  probably  shared 
by  at  least  half  the  philosophical  students  of  the  present  day.” 
It  may  be  none  the  less  a  prejudice  aud  a  preconception.  We 
have  called  it  personal  in  the  present  instance,  because  Mr. 
Benn  brought  it  to  the  study  of  the  facts,  and,  so  far,  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  facts  is  prejudged.  The  question  of  how  far 
natural  religion  is  dependent  on  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  a 
large  one,  far  too  lai'ge  to  be  discussed  here  now.  Nor  shall  we 
discuss  the  question  of  the  usefulness  of  supernatural  belief  at 
certain  stages  of  thought.  The  fundamental  difference  betweeu 
Mr.  Benn  and  us  emerges  here.  We  hold  that  supernatural 
belief  is  true  and  useful  in  the  highest  stages  of  thought.  Mr. 
Benn  holds  the  opposite.  As  regards  the  story  of  the  Centurion, 
we  still  hold  that  Mr.  Benn  had  no  right  to  cite  it,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  extreme  superstition,  without  a  critical  examination  of 
its  contents,  and  v/ithout  disposing  of  those  reasons  which  have 
led  many  to  regard  the  story  in  all  its  parts  as  true.  We  do  not 
disagree  with  Mr.  Benn’s  definition  of  “forerunner”  as  now  for¬ 
mulated.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Benn  did  in  his  work 
claim  for  Platonism  a  larger  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
'Catholic  Faith  than  he  now  does  in  his  letter. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  SCOTCH  UNFMERSITIES  BILL.— A  PROPOSAL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir,  It  is  said  that  the  only  remaining  question  on  this  Uni- 
versities  Bill  is  as  to  the  Theological  Chairs.  The  Established 
General  Assembly  is  apparently  going  to  oppose  the  removal  of 
the  tests,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  sure  to  disregard  its 
protest  now,  as  it  did  that  of  1853.  Will  the  Lords  do  other¬ 
wise?  Time  will  show;  but  in  the  meantime,  there  is  room  for 
an  appeal  to  all  parties.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  their  uniting, 
so  as  to  isolate  the  Universities  from  the  approaching  Disesta¬ 
blishment  cataclysm  ?  May  not  a  basis  for  this  be  found  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Edinburgh  Council  to  affiliate  the  theological 
chairs  of  all  the  Scotch  Churches,  and  so  to  have  one  large  and 
free  and  various  Hall,  which  each  may  use  as  each  desires? 

There  are  only  two  difficulties,  and  neither  is  insuperable. 
The  criticisms  on  this  Bill  hitherto  have  usually  been  disguised 
“daughters  of  the  horse-leech,”  crying,  through  the  lips  of 
learned  Professors,  “  Give,  give  !”  But  this  money  difficulty 
has  no  place  in  the  question  of  the  theological  chairs.  Evex-y- 
thing  on  that  side  is  only  too  easy.  Take  Edinburgh  alone. 
The  number  of  theological  students  in  the  Established  Church 
Hall  is  reported  as  101,  aboxxt  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  whole 
number  annually  matriculating  at  the  University.  But  the 
number  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Hall  is  111,  and  that  at  the 
Free  Church  Hall,  I  am  told,  is  116.  And  the  two  institutions 
which  thus  draw  supexdor  numbers  from  the  University  (often 
including  very  distinguished  graduates)  have  not  a  penny  of 
support  from  the  public  funds.  Is  it  not  clear  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  students  were  thrown  together,  350  instead  of  100, 
with  a  staff  of  nearly  a  score  of  Professors  instead  of  half-a- 
dozen,  the  union  would  be  a  gain  to  all  parties  ?  The  Free 
Church  at  pi-esent  spends  £10,000  yearly  on  all  its  Chairs 
throughout  Scotland,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  about 
£1,000  on  its  one  Edinburgh  Hall  alone.  If  these  voluntary 
contributions  were  l'eceived  as  part  of  the  national  enterprise, 
supposing  even  that  the  Established  Church  were  in  the  mean¬ 
time  to  retain  all,  or  neaidy  all,  the  present  public  money  for  its 
own  use,  and  that  we  left  to  the  future  those  more  generous 
proposals  to  the  others  which  would  sui'ely  come,  would  not  a 
bare  country  be  enriched  all  round  ? 

Its  theology  at  least  would.  All  who  know  Scotland  (I  do 
not  include  the  Cockney  reader  who  is  charmed  rather  with  our 
questions  of  oi'gan  and  ritual),  know  that  its  Theological  Col¬ 
leges  are  the  centres  of  a  movement  and  progi'ess  which  really 
exist.  Presbyterianism,  indeel,  like  every  truly  constitutional 
system,  does  not  move  very  fast.  But  it  moves,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  and  it  moves  oi-ganically.  Last  week,  the  English  Pi-esby- 
terian  Church  resolved  to  remodel  its  creed,  and  to  confer  with 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  on  the  subject.  Four  yeai-s  agc» 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Scotland  did  the  same 
thing,  without  conferring  with  any  other  at  all.  It  is  quite 
cei'tain  that  in  a  short  time  the  Free  Church  and  United 
Presbytei'ian  Halls  above  refei'red  to  will  be  united,  and  when 
they  are  united,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  money,  with  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  academical  topics  or  “  chairs,”  and  an  enrichment 
of  the  curriculum.  Why  should  not  the  three  Halls  be  now 
united,  with  a  still  larger  result  ?  Generous  as  the  Scotch 
Churches  are,  there  is  not  one  of  them  whose  unaided  exer¬ 
tions  can  at  pi'esent  maintain  a  properly  equipped  Col¬ 
lege.  On  a  united  system,  it  would  bo  abundantly  and 
supeiffiuously  easy.  Any  pecuniary  contribution  by  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  need  be  excessively 
little;  their  brethren  would  still  bear  the  academic  load. 
There  remains  only  the  difficulty  as  to  doctrine,  and  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  serious  one.  The  objection  to  tests, 
which  is  still  put  by  Dr.  Flint,  is  scouted  by  Dr.  Tulloch.  In 
any  case,  it  is  a  domestic  difficulty.  Suppose  even  that  the 
event  took  place  which  the  former  anticipates,  that  the  Church 
was  unable  to  approve  of  a  particular  Government  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  chair.  The  very  worst  that  would  happen  would 
be  that  the  favoured  Presbyterian  communion  would  have  to 
set  up  for  a  time  one  pi-ofessor  of  its  own,  instead  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  whole  staff,  as  each  of  the  others  already  does.  There 
need  be  no  burden  on  any  side  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this, 
except  “  the  bin-den  that  wings  are  to  the  bird.” 

I  assume  in  all  this  that  scientific  theology  (in  a  sense  im¬ 
measurably  higher  than  mei'e  negative  theology)  is  a  reality 
and  a  moulding  power  in  Scotland,  and  that  while  it  works 
through  the  national  life  in  the  futui'e,  it  will  in  any  case 
maintain  some  connection  with  and  build  upon  the  Universities. 
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Bat  -why  should  not  the  University  he  its  home,  as  well  as  its 
porch  or  pedestal  ?  Is  that  not  an  object  worth  making  some 
pecuniary  sacrifice  to  secure  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Acadehicus. 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — May  I  make  a  few  remarks  from  a  colonial  point  of  view 
on  your  able  article  on  the  Transvaal  question,  in  the  Spectator 
of  March  17  th  ? 

You  admit  that  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  not 
to  protect  the  Bechuana  Chiefs  would  be  wrong,  if  it  meant  for 
those  chiefs  “total  spoliation.”  But  that  is  precisely  what  has 
already  happened  to  them.  The  new  line,  drawn  at  the  time  of 
the  Convention,  between  Bechuanaland  and  the  Transvaal, 
ceding,  as  it  did,  a  large  tract  to  the  latter,  left  Mankoroane  and 
Montsioa  only  just  sufficient  territory  to  maintain  them  and  their 
people,  both  in  the  supply  of  water  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Cut  off  and  robbed  as  they  are  of  most  of  their  water  and  land, 
they  are  starving,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  Cape 
Government  to  give  them  any  habitable  country,  much  less  a 
“  good  one  ;  ”  so  that  practically  they  will  be  extinguished,  by 
becoming  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  Boers  and 
their  friends.  And  when  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  blame  them¬ 
selves,  for  their  “  irrepressible  proclivity  to  intertribal  fighting,” 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  their  British  alliance  or 
connection  which  deprived  them,  on  the  one  hand,  of  any 
ammunition  or  means  of  defending  themselves  —  for  the 
colonial  frontier  was  strictly  guarded  —  and  furnished  their 
enemies,  on  the  other,  with  an  endless  supply  of  European 
men  and  arms  from  the  Transvaal  border.  The  notion,  taken 
up  apparently  by  statesmen  at  home,  that  these  chiefs  will  save 
themselves  by  uniting  against  the  Boers,  is  quite  illusory. 
Natives  never  do  unite,  fortunately  for  the  white  population  of 
South  Africa,  unless  they  are  made  to  by  some  such  despotic 
process  as  that  of  Cetewayo ;  and  if  they  should  do  so  for  the 
moment,  their  union  is  never  proof  against  a  bribe. 

I  venture  to  think  that  when  you  state  that  an  enforcement 
of  the  terms  of  the  Convention  by  the  British  Government 
would  mean  “a  quarrel  with  all  the  Dutchmen  in  South 
Africa,”  you  do  a  large  number  of  that  people  a  great  wrong, 
and  it  is  a  wrong  which,  if  Imperial  statesmen  are  going  to  act 
upon  it,  will  cause  grave  political  consequences.  I  speak  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  when  I  say  that  a  firm  insistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  the  Convention  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  a  prompt 
suppression  of  the  marauders  in  Bechuanaland,  would  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  all  educated  and  intelligent  Dutchmen; 
while  an  ojiposite  policy  is  regarded  with  conteuqit,  as  showing 
that  the  Convention  was  not  really  an  act  of  magnanimity,  but 
the  result  of  the  defeats  incurred  at  Laing’s  Nek,  Ingogo,  and 
Majuba  Hill.  It  is  the  ignorant,  illiterate  Boer  who  hates 
everything  English,  because  it  means  government,  civilisation, 
and  er/ualih/  for  white  and  black  alike;  that  is  the  class  of 
Dutchmen  which  will  be  dominant,  if  British  supremacy  is  not 
to  be  upheld  in  South  Africa.  The  best  class  of  Dutchmen  is 
perfectly  loyal  to  the  British  connection,  and  views  with  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasure  the  Power  to  which  he  bears  allegiance 
evading  its  duties  and  forgetting  its  position  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  The  danger  is  that  persistence  iu 
this  misconception  by  British  statesmen  may  have  the  effect  of 
driving  loyal  Dutchmen,  iu  self-defence,  into  the  arms  of  the 
Extremists.  The  policy  of  the  last  two  years  has  created 
a  feeling  of  general  insecurity  throughout  South  Africa. 
No  one  knows  whether  the  British  Government  means 
to  retain  its  South-African  Colonies  ;  and  after  what  befell 
the  loyalists  in  the  Transvaal,  loyal  Cape  Dutchmen  cannot 
afford  to  pronounce  too  strongly  against  what,  if  England 
deserted  her  colonies,  might  be  the  dominant  party. 

Moreover,  a  wrong  impression  is  given,  if  you  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  so,  by  the  statement  that  the  Cape  Government 
“  categorically  refused  to  assist  ”  the  Home  Government  in  re¬ 
storing  order  in  Bechuanaland.  All  that  the  Cape  Government 
did  was  to  decline  to  act  alone.  It  was  perfectly  ready  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  South-African  Governments,  and 
to  find  mounted  police  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  the  Home 
Government.  But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  single- 
handed  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Government,  at  the  risk  of 
embroiling  itself  both  with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  States. 

With  regard  to  what  you  say  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Convention  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  a 
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pretty  unanimous  agreement  throughout  South  Africa ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  Spectator  may  be  employed 
in  obtaining  the  cancellation  of  a  document  which,  interpreted 
as  it  has  been,  has  caused  irritation  and  discord  among  the  two> 
sections  (i.e.,  loyals  and  disloyals)  of  colonists,  and  brought 
ruin  to  the  natives.  The  Convention  could  only  have  been 
beneficial  if  its  terms  had  been  energetically  carried  out  for  the 
protection  of  natives,  and  for  the  vindication jof  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Government.  If  it  was  to  be  violated,  as  it  lias 
been,  with  impunity,  it  could  only  weaken  the  cause  of  law  and 
order  throughout  South  Africa,  and  materially  impair  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  English  influence.  Mr.  Forster  did  not  exaggerate 
in  estimating  this  Bechuanaland  question  as  one  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  stability  of  British  power  in  South  Africa.  If  the 
British  nation  understands  this,  and  deliberately  assents  to  a 
sacrifice  of  a  part  of  its  Colonial  Empire,  well  and  good  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  under  the  political  circumstances  which 
exist  iu  South  Africa,  anything  short  of  this  can  follow  from  a 
continuance  of  the  policy  of  Imperial  self  effacement  and  retreat 
which  has  been  carried  out  during  the  last  two  years.— I  am. 
Sir,  &c., 

Capetown,  April  17th.  Cape  Liberal. 


ART. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[second  notice.] 

In  this  notice  we  intend  to  speak  a  little  fully  of  some  of! 
the  most  important  pictures,  reserving  our  criticism  on  the 
minor  ones  for  future  occasions. 

“  Too  Late  ”  (232),  by  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee.  It  is  difficult  to- 
say,  without  seeming  to  be  at  once  unjust  and  unkind,  how 
great  a  disappointment  this  picture  of  Mr.  Dicksee’s  has  afforded 
us.  As  for  the  subject,  we  need  hardly  describe  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  but  only  say  that  in 
this  treatment  of  it  we  see  only  the  foolish  virgins,  after 
the  pronouncement  of  their  sentence.  One  kneels  sadly  on  the 
ground,  fronting  the  spectator;  the  others,  in  various  attitudes 
of  sadness  or  despair,  are  turning  away  into  the  outer  darkness. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  picture  is  lighted,  as  it  were,  from 
within  the  palace,  but  above  there  is  only  a  faint  twilight,  from 
the  starlight  sky  beyond.  The  figures  are  at  least  life-size,  clad 
in  pseudo-classical  robes,  and  of  a  somewhat  massive,  languid 
beaut3r.  The  picture  is  very  carefulty  drawn,  very  solidly 
painted,  and  composed  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  but  the 
whole  result  is  intensely  unsatisfactory.  That  short-coming  of 
Mr.  Dicksee’s,  which  we  have  noted  in  previous  years,  of  losing 
sight  of  the  distinction  between  labour  and  enthusiasm,  emotion, 
and  thought,  has  grown  upon  him,  until  his  work  has  lost  all 
true  artistic  quality,  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  an  in¬ 
dustrious  treatise  upon  Dutch  farming,  or  some  other  equally 
dull  subject.  It  would  be  a  true  criticism  to  say  that  this  is  at 
once  one  of  the  best  painted  and  one  of  the  least  artistic  works 
in  the  whole  exhibition  ;  there  is  not  a  single  portion  of  it  upon 
which  minute  labour  has  not  been  bestowed,  nor  is  there  one 
upon  which  that  labour  has  produced  a  less  successful  result.  The 
moonlit  sky,  composed  of  (how  many)  pounds  of  ultramarine,, 
has  no  true  relation  to  Nature,  no  true  beauty  even  in  the 
picture  itself ;  it  is  simply  a  blue  back-ground,  less  desirable, 
because  less  frankly  conventional,  than  that  which  Giotto 
painted  behind  his  pictures  six  hundred  years  ago.  The 
carefully  disposed  robes,  lose,  in  their  elaborate  folds,  all 
the  grace  and  freedom  which  give  loveliness  to  drapery ;  they 
are,  if  not  mechanical,  at  least  premeditated.  The  lifeless  beauty 
of  the  women’s  faces  is  scarcely  touched  by  any  of  such  grief, 
horror,  or  despair,  as  we  might  imagine  would  come  to  such 
women  at  such  a  time.  Their  stage  manager  has  told  them  to 
be  sad,  but  they  are  only  amateurs  at  the  business,  and  this  is 
the  first  rehearsal.  In  fact,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  say  that  this 
is  a  “  well-dressed  piece  ”  and  nothing  more,  and  bears  to  great 
art,  a  similar  relation  to  that  which  a  Drury-Lane  tableau  bears 
to  great  acting.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  more  perfect 
example  of  the  inadequacy  of  mere  technical  skill  to  produce  a 
great  picture ;  for  in  this  painting  the  skill  is  very  great,  and  tho 
picture  practically  does  not  exist. 

“Voltaire”  (271),  by  W.  Q.,  Orchardson.  This  is  Mr. 
Orchardson’s  great  picture  of  the  year,  and  probably  the  best 
he  has  ever  painted;  it  shows  Voltaire  appealing  to  the  Due  de 
Sully  for  revenge  upon  the  Due  de  Rohan,  who  has  just 
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caused  the  philosopher  to  be  horsewhipped  at  the  door  of 
Sully’s  house.  The  Due  and  his  guests  are  seated  at  a  long 
table,  regarding  Voltaire  with  glances  either  indifferent  or 
mocking ;  he  stands  before  them,  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
his  hands  clenched,  his  frame  quivering  with  passion.  To  say 
that  Sully’s  dining-room  is  a  cross  between  a  garret  and  a 
palace,  that  Sully’s  guests  are  a  somewhat  ragged,  dis¬ 
hevelled  lot  of  nobles,  that  the  picture  is  half  empty,  and  the 
painting  at  once  powerful  and  careless,  delicate  and  coarse,  is 
only  to  say  that  it  is  by  Mr.  Orchardson.  And  its  dramatic 
quality  also  goes  without  saying ;  but  if  we  except  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  in  the  faces  of  the  principal  personages, 
who  have  been  too  evidently  painted  from  one  or  two  models ; 
and  if  we  accept  a  rendering  of  the  scene  which  evidently  aims 
more  at  the  qualities  of  the  theatre,  than  the  dignity  and  reality 
of  life,  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  this  work  but  praise. 
Granting  that  all  the  people  portrayed  are  a  mean,  unworthy 
crew,  that  Voltaire  was  a  shabby  scribbler,  and  Sully  an  insolent 
aristocrat,  that,  in  fact,  in  such  a  scene  neither  the  nobility  of 
intellect,  nor  the  nobility  of  rank,  would  have  a  fitting  place,  Mr. 
Orchardson's  painting  gives  us  all  that  we  can  expect  or  wish 
for;  and  it  is  above  all  alive  in  that  very  respect  in  which  Mr. 
Dicksee’s  work  is  dead, — it  is  a  genuine  artist’s  work,  done  with 
a  genuine  artistic  motive. 

“Toil,  Glitter,  Grime,  and  Wealth  on  a  Flowing  Tide” 
(1,493),  by  W.  L.  Wyllie.  Mr.  Wyllie  has  been  exhibiting 
at  the  Academy  for  a  good  many  years,  and  doing  work 
which,  though  frequently  careless,  and  insufficiently  thought- 
out,  has  always  possessed  great  qualities  of  truth  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  effect,  and  freshness  of  natural  impression ;  his, 
essentially,  have  been  always  out-of-door  pictures,  painted 
out-of-doors,  or  at  least  if  not  actually  so  painted,  studied 
sufficiently  in  the  scenes  they  depicted  to  render  them  true; 
hut  he  has  seldom  or  never  done  such  good  work  as  he  has  done 
this  year.  He  only  sends  this  one  picture,  but  that  merits 
careful  attention.  It  is  a  scene  of  river-life  in  England, 
mainly  concerned  with  barges,  tugs,  and  wherries;  a  muddy 
river  and  a  smoky  sky;  and  besides  its  technical  merits, 
which  are  very  great  indeed,  it  has  the  following  essential 
quality :  it  depicts  a  scene  of  national  life,  truly  and  power¬ 
fully  as  to  fact,  freshly  and  beautifully  as  to  impression.  It 
actually  does  succeed  in  endowing  common  things  in  which 
most  people  see  nothing  that  is  lovable,  with  a  beauty  which 
really  belongs  to  them.  Health,  strength,  energy,  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  the  excitement  and  danger  of  the  work, 
the  shifting  scenes  of  the  river ;  the  atmosphere,  above  all,  of 
reality  and  life,  as  opposed  to  that  of  shams,  and  convention¬ 
alities,  and  morbid  fancies,  which  make  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
thought  and  painting  of  the  present  day, — all  these  things  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Wyllie’s  work,  one  which 
we  are  pleased  to  hear  has  been  bought  by  the  Academy  with  a 
portion  of  the  funds  bequeathed  to  them  by  Mr.  Chantrey. 

“T.  C.  Hook,  Esq.,  R.A.  ”  (29),  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  This 
is  Mr.  Millais’  finest  portrait  iu  this  year’s  exhibition,  and  as  if 
prompted  by  the  personality  of  his  sitter,  it  is  one  of  his 
strongest,  freshest,  and  most  brilliant  pieces  of  painting.  The 
old  sea  and  sea-coast  painter  has  been  taken  in  his  “habit  as  he 
lived,”  in  a  rough  frieze  suit,  with  a  palette  on  his  thumb,  and 
his  face  glowing  as  if  it  were  fresh  from  wind  and  wave.  A  fine 
portrait  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  worthy  to  hang  as  a 
pendant  to  the  same  painter’s  “Duchess  of  Westminster,”  in 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Turn  from  this  most  realistic,  most 
literal  piece  of  work,  to  the  “  Grey  Lady,”  who  is  gliding,  with 
upturned  face  and  outstretched  arm,  up  a  staircase  faintly  illu¬ 
mined  by  pale  moonlight.  It  is  a  strange,  and  a  rather 
humiliating  fact,  that  this  painter,  who  as  a  rule  abso¬ 
lutely  welters  in  the  common-place,  can  yet,  when  he  likes, 
produce  pictures  which,  if  they  have  not  the  highest  imaginative 
power,  have  yet  an  almost  unrivalled  faculty  of  touching  our 
feelings.  When  we  think  of  such  work  as  the  “  Huguenots,” 
“  The  Vale  of  Rest,”  and  “  The  Gambler’s  Wife,”  and  then  con¬ 
sider  that  as  a  rule  Mr.  Millais  rarely  gives  us  more  at  the 
present  day  than  babies  and  beefeaters,  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  fancy  that  a  truly  paternal  Government  would  hang  him  and 
his  babies  in  a  row,  as  an  example  to  all  painters  who  could  do 
great  work,  and  preferred  to  do  little.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  present  picture,  slight  and  unsubstantial  as  it  is,  has  a 
rare  charm.  It  is  a  work  of  true,  if  of  somewhat  thin  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  touches  that  chord  of  mystery  and  eerieness  which 
vibrates  within  most  of  us;  it  is  not  a  picture  to  hang  in  a 


coriidor  on  the  way  to  your  bedroom,  in  an  old-fashioned  country 
house. 

“The  Ides  of  March”  (260),  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. 
This  lepi  esents  the  scene  from  Julius  Cccsciv  where  Cal- 
phurnia  warns  Caasar  of  the  danger  that  waits  him 

“  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen  ; 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 
Of  princes.” 

— Julius  Ccesar,  Act  ii.,  Scene  2. 

Mi.  I  oynter  has  taken  a  new  departure,  and  in  some  ways 
justified  it.  This,  though  a  cold,  is  a  fine  picture,  fine  in  the 
sense  that  it  completely  realises  the  artist’s  intention,  that 
it  manifests  the  power  of  entirely  working  out  a  some¬ 
what  unlovely  but  dignified  conception.  We  are  acquainted 

with  no  other  painter  in  England  who  could  at  once 

have  imagined  so  fine  an  interior  as  the  one  in  this 

picture,  and  realised  it  for  us  so  soberly.  Not  Mr.  Tadema, 
for  he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  many 
marbles,  and  bronzes,  and  much  picturesque  matter,  to  show 
his  own  dexterity.  Not  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  for  he  would 
have  failed  in  giving  the  massive  solidity  which  Mr.  Poynter 
has  caught  so  well.  Not  Mr.  Burne-Jones  or  any  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  for  they  would  have  imported  some  trace  of 
mediaeval  Italy  into  this  Roman  palace.  Not  Mr.  Albert  Moore, 
or  any  of  our  Greek  painters,  for  such  would  have  transformed 
the  Capitol  into  the  Acropolis.  This  is  not  a  great  picture,  for 
the  two  dimly-lighted  figures  of  Caisar  and  Calphurnia  are 
scarcely  more  than  shadows  cast  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night 
beyond  them,  and  because,  both  in  the  architecture  within  and 
without  the  hall,  there  is  scarely  any  real  feeling  for  beauty  of 
form,  or  beauty  of  colour.  Even  Mr.  Dicksee’s  ultramarine 
sky  is  preferable  to  this  cold,  indigo  one,  and  the  portents 
which  Calphurnia  dreads,  only  flash  with  a  very  weak,  watery 
light;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  genuine  attempt  by  an  unimagina¬ 
tive  mau  to  realise  a  scene  which  was  worth  painting,  and 
though  it  has  a  certain  Scotch  harshness  and  formality  of 
utterance,  it  has,  too,  a  Scotch  trustworthiness. 

Harry  Quilter. 


BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

MODERN  RESEARCHES  INTO  BUDDHISM* 

Tiie  second  and  third  of  the  books  whose  names  are  appended 
to  these  remarks  ought,  according  to  usage,  to  have  been  noticed 
by  us  somewhat  earlier ;  but  such  is  the  influx  of  writings  on 
subjects  belonging  to  the  same  range  of  investigation,  that  we 
fear  to  nauseate  our  readers  by  too  frequently  recurring  to- 
matters  which,  deeply  important  as  they  are,  and  interesting  to 
a  rapidly  increasing  section  of  the  public,  are  still  probably 
“caviare  to  the  million.”  The  first  book,  however,  that  of  Dr. 
Oldenberg,  has  been  very  recently  made  accessible  to  English 
readers,  and  if  it  does  not  throw  much  absolutely  new  light  on 
the  study  of  Buddhism,  at  least  confirms  many  of  the  more 
novel  views  which  deeper  researches  have  developed,  and 
which  are  different  from  what  have  long  been  the  popu¬ 
lar,  and  indeed,  even  among  the  learned,  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  the  teaching  of  that  great  and  mysterious  system. 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  that  thoughtful  study  of  the 
natural  history  and  development  of  religious  belief,  and  of  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  man  in  relation  to  the  unseen,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  that  of  Buddhism  should  have  assumed  so 
prominent  a  place,  and  should  have  engaged  the  attention  not 
merely  of  purely  scientific  minds,  but  of  earnest  Christians 
who  would,  a  century  ago,  have  looked  on  such  phases  of 
belief  with  simple  abhorrence.  On  the  one  hand,  to  the 
Christian  philosopher  it  throws  a  not  unwholesome  light  on 
Christianity  itself,  while  on  the  other  its  peculiar  tenets,  the 
facts  of  its  growth,  and  the  nature  of  the  myths  which  have 
encrusted  those  facts  have  been  largely  utilised,  some 
times  openly,  and  sometimes  by  innuendo,  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  foundations  of  all  supernatural  religion, 
by  dwelling  on  the  close  analogy  which  exists  between 
the  development  of  all  faiths  which  are  above  the  most 

*  Buddha:  Ins  Life,  his  Doctrine,  his  Order.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  W.  Hoey,  M.A.,  &c.  London  :  Williams  aud 
Norgate.  1882. 

Lectures  on  the  O^ijin  and  Growth  of  Religim,  as  Illustrated  by  Some  Points  in 
the  History  of  Indian  Buddhism.  (Hibbert  Lectures.)  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
London:  Williams  and  Norgite.  1881. 

The  Life  and  Legend  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese.  With  Annota. 
tions  by’ the  Right  Rev.  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  Third  Edition. 
London:  Triibner  and  Co.  (Oriental  Series.) 
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barbarous  class,  and  also  by  tbe  encouragement  wbicb 
Buddhism,  as  generally  and  vaguely  understood,  appears  to  hold 
out  to  the  denial  of  the  universality  of  certain  intuitions  of  tbe 
human  spirit, — intuitions  the  universality,  or  at  least  the 
normal  nature,  of  which  goes  far  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  to 
prove  that  they  have  some  foundation  in  objective  truth. 

A  religion  springing  from,  or  at  least  greatly  encouraged  by, 
reaction  against  a  prevailing  system  which  had  lost  its  higher 
attributes,  and  had  become  little  more  than  a  complex  system 
of  ritual,  a  new  system  rigidly  ethical,  preached  by  one  pro¬ 
fessing  and  believed  to  be  the  subject  of  Messianic  prophecy, 
whose  birth  was  foreshadowed  by  portents,  who,  after  a 
long  period  of  seclusion  and  meditation,  underwent  a  fear¬ 
ful  conflict  with  the  tempting  powers  of  evil,  and  imme¬ 
diately  proclaimed  himself  as  one  of  those  {jeriodical  visitants 
of  earth,  whose  mission  it  was  to  purify  and  enlighten,  who 
gathered  thousands  of  disciples,  and  instituted  an  order  of  the 
■“  religious,”  numbering  at  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
five  centuries,  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  charge  of  propagating  his  doctrines  and  who  were 
vowed  to  the  utmost  poverty,  purity,  and  holiness,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  innumerable  details  which,  from  their  accidental  and,  so  to 
speak,  irrelevant  nature — such,  for  example,  as  an  ethical  dis¬ 
course  delivered  on  a  mountain,  and  Buddha’s  interview  with  a 
woman  who  was  a  sinner — are  all  the  more  striking  in  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Christian  story,  presents  a  most  puzzling 
phenomenon ;  for  all  attempts  to  trace  any  historical  connection, 
or  borrowing  either  of  principles  or  facts  by  the  one  from  the 
other,  have,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  utterly  failed,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the  common  workings  of 
human  nature  iu  somewhat  analogous  circumstances. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  existence  of  this  religion,  without 
a  trace  of  a  Personal  First  Cause,  without  prayers,  without  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  with  no  distinct  recognition  of  the  prospect  of  individual 
life  apart  from  body-,  and  forming  the  faith  of  a  third  of  mankind, 
should  be  held  by  the  Agnostic  as  a  triumphant  fact,  apparently 
disproving  the  innate  nature  of  the  Theistic  intuition,  and  of 
that  concept  of  spirit  as  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  to 
which  our  Materialists  and  Monists  apply  the  name,  or  rather 
nickname,  of  “  Animism,”  while  Buddhism  may  be  held  up  as  a 
notable  example  of  pure  and  noble  morality,  not  dependent  for 
its  continued  existence  upon  the  support  of  faith  in  a  Divine 
Author  and  Judge, — a  foreshadowing,  indeed,  of  that  “  natural 
religion  ”  consisting  of  the  admiration  or  adoration  of  the  old 
trilogy  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  which  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  has  recently  so  eloquently  analysed,  and  which, 
now  that  that  author  has  put  it  into  systematic  form  for  them, 
a  few  are  beginning  to  look  upon  as  the  religion  of  the  future 
for  all  cultured  souls.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  accordingly,  claims  for 
Comtism,  Agnosticism,  and  Buddhism  the  merit  of  being  the 
only  systems  which  have  completely  broken  away  “from  the 
venerable  soul-theories  which  have  grown  out  of  the  ancient 
Animism,”  &o.  Like  most  of  his  school,  he  apparently  assumes 
a  universality  for  non-Animistic  views  among  thoughtful  and 
•educated  mankind  which,  widespread  as  such  ideas  now  are,  we 
certainly  have  not  yet  discovered. 

This  author,  whose  lectrrres  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for 
learned  research  and  lucidity  of  expression,  finds  the  rejection 
of  “  Animism  ”  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Gautama’s  adoption 
■of  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  which  he  found  existing  in 
India,  if  not  in  the  Aredic  theology,  at  least  in  the  popular 
belief,  and  which  seems  to  have  some  foundation  in  human 
nature,  for  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  V alley  of  the  Nile,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  some  rude  tribes  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  well  as  in  the  contemplations  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras, 
and  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud.  He  says  that  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  having  abandoned  Animism, and  consequently  all  idea 
of  future  reward  or  retribution  in  a  future  state,  and  having  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  the  necessity  of  equity  in  some  shape  or  other  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  universe,  took  refuge  in  this  peculiar  form 
of  Transmigration,  not  of  souls,  for  there  were  in  his  view  no  such 
things,  but  of  the  “  karma  ”  of  each  individual.  Whether  he 
is  correct  or  not  in  his  analysis  of  the  workings  of  Gautama’s 
mind,  there  is  uo  more  valuable  or  interesting  portion  of  his 
work,  or,  indeeJ,  of  any  work  on  Buddhism  which  we  have  seen, 
than  his  exposition  of  this  fundamental  doctrine,  so  mysterious 
and  almost  unthinkable  to  the  European  mind.  We  doubt  not  that 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids  is  correct  in  looking  upon  Gautama  as  in  some 
sense  a  Monist,  and  as  one  who  held  all  objective  existence  in 
the  ordinary  sense  as  compound,  and  that  everything  that  is  com- 


ptcrand  is  necessarily-  perishable,  so  that  every  existing  entity  or 
change  must  be  only  a  link  in  the  endless  chain  of  causation- 
This  idea  pervades  the  original  Buddhist  writings.  When  the 
individual  ceases  to  be,  his  actions,  or  rather  his  character,  must 
entail  certain  results.  IIow  the  Oriental  mind  could  attain  to 
the  idea  of  character  or  attributes,  apart  from  substance,  being 
transmitted  from  one  being  to  another  without  conscious  identity 
of  personality,  so  as  to  satisfy  eternal  justice,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive ;  but  had  we  space,  we  do  not  think  it  is  impossible 
to  find  traces  of  something  involving  the  same  apparent 
absurdity  iu  some  popular  phases  of  Christianity  itself. 

Plato's  idea  of  Metempsychosis  was  certainly  not  identical  with 
Buddha’s.  In  the  Pkaedo  (69),  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Socrates  the  well-known  statement  of  how  the  souls  of  men  are 
sent  into  the  bodies  of  animals  resembling  them  in  their  brutal 
and  selfish  qualities,  “  but  he  who  is  a  philosopher  or  lover  of 
learning,  and  is  entirely  pure  at  departing,  is  alone  worthy  to 
attain  to  the  Divine  Nature.”  This  is  very  nearly  Buddhism, 
only  it  substitutes  the  conscious  soul  for  the  mystical  karma. 

Dr.  Oldenberg  agrees  with  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  in  that  view  of 
the  Buddhist  Nirvana  which  differs  from  the  idea  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  entertained  by  the  cider  investigators,  and  even  by 
Bishop  Bigandet,  in  the  work  now  before  us.  We  believe 
the  more  recent  view  to  be  correct.  Nirvana,  in  the  mind 
of  Gautama,  was  not  a  condition  to  be  attained  in  a  future 
state.  He  either  believed  in  no  future  state  of  the  conscious 
individual  (indeed,  if  his  total  rejection  of  “  Animism  ”  is  correct, 
he  could  not),  or  he  considered  all  inquiries  into  such  questions 
as  useless  and  vain.  Nirvana  is  a  state  of  high  ethical  perfection, 
to  which  he  himself  attained  in  this  life ;  absolute  freedom 
from  desire  (except  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  the  passion  of 
universal  benevolence),  wliichis  the  origin  of  all  evil  andof  all  un¬ 
happiness, — absorption  in  the  contemplation  of  truth,  truth  being, 
let  it  be  observed,  not  the  mere  truth  of  facts,  but  truth  ethical, 
aud  in  a  sense,  practical.  In  some  of  its  aspects  it  has  its  ana¬ 
logues  in  many-  other  religions  and  moods  of  mind,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  life  and  sometimes  to  a  future  state.  What  are  the 
“  suave  mari  magno  ”  of  the  Epicurean  poet,  the  contemplative 
life  of  quietists  and  ascetics  in  all  ages,  the  repose  and  “  peace  ” 
of  many  a  world-weary  Christian  soul  unable  to  picture  the  spirit- 
life  as  one  of  endless  progress  in  wisdom  and  active  goodness, 
but  varied  examples  of  the  same  spirit  ?  The  Aryan  races  of 
India,  after  living  for  generations  in  the  enervating  climate  of 
Hindustan,  may  have  become  more  receptive  to  an  intensified 
type  of  the  Paradise  of  Nothingness  than  they  originally  were  ; 
and  the  Oriental  races  in  general  have  less  of  the  instinctive 
desire  for  continued  existence  and  activity,  than  the  more 
masculine  natures  of  Europe.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  charm 
which  this  form  of  asceticism  had  for  the  purer  and  more 
benevolent  portion  of  a  people  living  in  a  land  of  sensuality-  and 
cruelty,  where  even  Nature,  teeming  with  the  infinite  variety 
and  beauty  of  tropical  life,  is  “  red  in  tooth  and  claw  ”  with 
rapine,  aud  where  animal  instincts  are  so  conspicuously 
associated  with  destruction  aud  agony. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  fully  entering  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  the  facts  of  Buddhism  can  be  legitimately  founded 
on  by  the  Agnosticism  of  the  present  day ;  but  one  or  two 
observations  we  can  make,  which  an  unprejudiced  student  of 
the  subject  may  find  it  not  unprofitable  to  carry  along  with 
him.  1.  Although  in  their  primitive  form,  the  teaching  of 
Gautama  ignored  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  having  a  moral 
relation  to  man  and  his  doings,  the  subsequent  history  of 
Buddhism,  in  the  various  modifications  which  it  has  undergone 
in  Ceylon,  in  Thibet, in  Burmah,  and  in  China,  affords  sufficient 
evidence  that  as  a  mere  system  of  ethics  (which  is  all  that  it 
can  claim  to  be),  it  has  had  a  very  short  and  limited  existence 
and  that  the  irrepressible  instinct  of  Theism  and  worship  has 
almost  universally  invaded  it,  although  often  in  somewhat  de¬ 
graded  form,  and  that  even  in  its  purer  shape,  it  was  unable  to 
throw  off  something  very  like  “Animism,”  for  it  retained  a 
belief  in  a  very  swarm  of  unseen  Powers,  under  the  name  of 
Brahmas,  Devas,  and  Nats,  peopling  the  universe,  and  exert¬ 
ing  influences  on  human  minds  and  affairs,  and  Gautama  him¬ 
self  after  his  death  speedily  became  an  object  of  worship  or 
quasi-worship ;  2,  that  iu  the  minds  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Buddhists  there  are  gleams  of  a  belief  in  personal  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  either  in  other  material  forms,  or  in  the 
prolongation  of  a  happy  Nirvana.-  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  hold  that  so  mystical  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Karma 
has  a  practical  hold  on  any  large  portion  even  of  Asiatic 
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humanity.  Neither  Buddhism  nor  Comtism,  in  its  primitive 
form,  can  “  expel  nature  with  a  fork,”  and  theories  of  this  kind 
are  hut  transitory  and  exceptional  phases  of  human  thought,  in 
its  process  of  development. 

The  student  will  find  all  these  three  hooks  well  worthy  of 
study.  That  of  Bishop  Bigandet  refers  mainly  to  the  present 
condition  of  Buddhism  in  Burmah,  a  region  with  which  the 
author  is  ahundant-ly  familiar,  and  concerns  itself  less  with  its 
tenets  than  with  the  facts  of  its  history  and  with  its  present 
institution.  The  “  Karma”  doctrine  is  scarcely  alluded  to.  The 
other  two  works  are  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Buddhism  in  a  more  metaphysical  spirit.  The  more  this  subject 
is  investigated,  the  deeper  will  be  the  interest  felt  in  what  has 
been  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  attempts  ever  made  by  unaided 
reason  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  existence,  and  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  human  misery  and  sin.  AYe  have  said  ‘‘  unaided 
reason,” — who  shall  determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  some 
supernatural  help  was  not  accorded  to  Gautama,  and  not  to  him 
alone,  among  the  non-Christian  teachers  of  men  P 


SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND* 

[first  NOTICE.] 

“  The  law  of  England,  or  even  the  criminal  law,  as  a  whole, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  history.  There  is  no  such  series 
of  continuous  connected  changes  in  the  whole  system  as  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘history’  implies.”  In  these  sentences.  Sir 
James  Stephen  does  great  injustice  to  the  topic  of  his  work  ; 
he  does  even  greater  injustice  to  his  own  highly  interesting 
book.  Our  author’s  own  pages  are  the  complete  confutation  of 
his  own  doctrine,  aud  supply  the  best  answer  to  his  own  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  in  England  establishes  past  a  doubt  both  that  criminal 
law  exhibits  a  process  of  historical  growth,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  English  history  will  never  be  thoroughly  solved  until 
historians  have  followed  the  example  of  Professor  Stubbs,  and 
have  with  him  realised  the  fact  that  the  political,  the  constitu¬ 
tional,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  phases  of  English  life 
receive  constant  explanation  and  illustration  from  the  annals  of 
the  Law  Courts.  The  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  in  England 
further  proves  that  its  author  has,  whether  he  admits  the  fact 
or  not,  made  a  most  valuable  and  serious  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  English  history.  The  book,  it  is  true,  is  not 
purely,  we  might  say  not  mainly,  historical.  Legal  polemics 
fill  a  good  part  of  its  pages,  and  the  logical  training  and  con¬ 
troversial  habits  of  the  writer  affect,  and  at  times  perplex 
the  flow  of  his  narrative.  But  though  this  be  true,  and 
though  Sir  James  Stephen’s  controversial  disquisitions  deserve 
separate  attention  and  criticism,  the  best  service  which  a  critic 
can  render  to  his  readers  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  side  of  the  learned  Judge’s  work,  and  show  from  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  own  pages  what  singular  light  the  study  of 
the  criminal  law  sheds  on  more  than  one  dark  place  of  legal  or 
general  history. 

Nothing,  for  example,  is  a  more  perplexing  problem  than  how 
to  account  for  the  gradual  change  which  took  place  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  Jury.  Modern  ideas  of  justice  involve 
the  careful  separation  of  the  duties  of  the  witnesses  from  the 
functions  of  the  Judge  ;  it  is,  however,  plain  that  jurymen  have 
gradually  been  transformed  from  witnesses  into  judges  of  fact. 
How  has  this  transformation  (which  is  not  the  effect  of  any 
snclden  revolution)  taken  place?  Sir  James  Stephen,  if  he 
does  not  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  question,  assuredly 
supplies  facts  which  contribute  greatly  towards  its  solution, 
The  jury,  he  points  out,  not  only  gave,  but  took  evid¬ 
ence  ;  the  jury  also  often  gave,  in  earlier  times,  what 
we  should  now  call  special  verdicts  ;  they  determined,  that 
is  to  say,  particular  facts  on  their  own  knowledge,  or  on  the 
information  they  could  collect.  Hence  the  distinction  between 
juror  and  judge  was  far  less  clearly  marked  than  it  appears  to 
modern  observers.  Sir  James  Stephen,  however,  gives  us  on 
this  point  something  of  much  more  worth  than  inferences  based 
on  general  considerations.  He  adduces  two  most  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  the  mode  in  which  the  functions  of  the  Jury-box  and 
the  Bench  have  been  found  in  combination  during  modern  times. 
On  April  30th,  1650,  thieves  were  legally  tried,  found  guilty, 
condemned  to  death,  and,  it  would  appear,  executed  by  a  court 
consisting  of  sixteen  jurors,  who  performed  the  parts  of  witnesses, 
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jurymen,  and  judges.  This  was  done  under  the  custom  of 
Halifax,  and  we  have  here  an  undoubted  survival  of  what  was 
once  a  normal  mode  of  trial.  If  any  critic  should  (most  gratuit¬ 
ously)  decline  to  trust  the  tract  called  “  Halifax  and  its^Gibbet 
Law,  the  sceptic  may  be  referred  to  transactions  passing  before 
our  own  eyes,  but  which,  like  other  such  facts,  we  most  of  us 
never  notice.  In  the  Court  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Savoy, 
proceedings  even  now  take  place  “  which  will  help  us 
to  lealise  the  nature  of  the  ancient  trial  by  jury,  aud 
to  understand  how  they  dispensed  with  witnesses.”  The 
court  consists  of  the  steward  and  eight  burgesses,  two  from  each 
of  the  four  wards  of  the  manor.  Any  inhabitant  who  thinks  a 
neighbour’s  house  disorderly  complains  to  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  for  the  time  being,  the  jury  satisfy  themselves  in  any  way 
they  please  as  to  the  matter  complained  of.  They  give  notice  to 
the  party  in  fault,  aud  if  the  nuisance  is  not  abate!  they  em¬ 
body  their  complaint  in  the  form  of  a  presentment,  which  is 
given  in  on  court-day  to  the  steward.  If  the  presentment  is  in 
proper  form,  and  the  jury  think  the  offender  should  be  fined, 
four  of  the  jury  settle  the  fine.  The  finding  of  the  jury  is  con¬ 
clusive.  They  “hear  no  evidence,  examine  no  witnesses,  and  go 
through  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  trial.  The  leet  jury  thus 
represents  that  stage  in  the  history  [of  trial  by  jury]  at 
which  ordeal  and  purgation  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  them  had  not  been  discovered.”  AVithin  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  Spectator  office,  justice,  that  is  to  say,  is  still 
administered  after  a  method  which  was  antiquated  in  the  days 
of  Edward  I.  A  more  instructive  and  impressive  instance  of 
an  historical  survival  was  never  pointed  out,  even  by  a  professed 
antiquarian,  and  every  philosophic  student  must  feel  grateful  to 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  for  having  brought  the  existence  of  this 
survival  into  notice.  One  such  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  dis¬ 
quisitions.  There  is  a  certain  ingratitude  in  complaining  that 
a  writer  who  has  added  to  our  knowledge  has  not  done  more  for 
us  than  he  has.  But  we  must  make  some  complaint  that  Sir 
James  Stephen  lias  not  pressed  his  inquiries  to  a  conclusion. 
“  It  is  not  my  intention,”  he  writes,  “  to  try  to  trace  out  in 
detail  the  history  of  trial  by  jury.  The  authorities  already 
given  show  with  sufficient  clearness  how  it  originated,  but  the 
steps  by  which  the  jury  ceased  to  be  witnesses,  and  became 
judges  of  the  evidence  given  by  others,  cannot  now  be  traced, 
without  an  amount  of  labour  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  result.”  The  reason  alleged  for  omitting  to  trace  out  the 
process  by  which  the  modern  jury  was  created  is  more  unsatis- 
factory  than  the  omission  itself  ;  the  notion  that  the  result  of 
such  an  investigation  would  be  without  value  betrays  a  certain 
indifference  to  research,  which  constitutes  the  main  flaw  in  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  treatment  of  history.  He  is,  even  when 
engaged  in  describing  the  growth  of  institutions,  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  lawyer,  a  logician,  and  a  controversialist,  than  an 
historian. 

This  deficiency  in  the  spirit  of  research  is  the  main  defect 
in  Sir  James  Stephen's  historical  work.  Still,  that  the 
annals  of  England  should  be  looked  at  mainly  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  is  not  without  its  gain,  and  as  we  have 
alreadv  intimated,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
way  in  which  the  details  of  criminal  law  illustrate,  under 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  hands,  the  more  general  aspects  of 
English  history.  To  take  one  instance  out  of  a  hundred,  his 
account  of  crime,  and  the  mode  in  which  crime  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Courts  and  by  the  Legislature,  throws  new  light,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  on  that  most  curious  of  topics,  the 
astounding  mixture  of  success  and  of  failure  which  marked  the 
Puritan  Revolution.  The  criminal  legislation  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  gives  us  a  new  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  poli¬ 
tical  capacity  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  Measured  as  reformers  of 
the  law,  the  statesmen  of  Puritanism  were  infinitely  in  advance 
of  their  day.  The  Barebones  Parliament  is  constantly  talked  of 
as  an  assembly  of  ignorant  zealots.  If  you  look  at  their  scheme 
for  reforming  the  criminal  law,  you  see  at  once  that  they  were 
in  many  respects  as  enlightened  a  body  of  men  as  any  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  has  ever  sat  in  England.  The  abolition  of  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  the  provision  that  prisoners  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  counsel,  the  total  doing-away  with  benefit  of  clergy  and 
the  like  are  proposals  anticipating  modern  reforms,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  committee  presided  over  by  Hale.  This  is  not  the 
legislation  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  ;  it  may  be  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  revolutionists  who  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  carry  out 
rational  improvements  not  yet  sanctioned  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation.  The  much-reviled  Barebones  Parliament 
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were,  io  short,  if  we  look  at  their  proposals  for  reform  of  the 
law,  enlightened  enthusiasts,  who  erred  (if  at  all)  not  through 
ignorance  or  fanaticism,  but  from  under-estimating  the  per¬ 
manent  force  of  prejudice  and  conservatism.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  is  not  an  enthusiast  or  an  admirer  of  enthusiasm, 
hut  he  has  placed  the  legislation  of  so-called  fanatics  in 
a  new  and  favourable  light.  But  the  direct  information 
which  Sir  James  Stephen  gives  his  readers  with  regard  to 
the  criminal  law  of  the  Commonwealth  is  of  far  less  import¬ 
ance  than  the  conclusions  which  he  indirectly  suggests  as 
to  the  causes  both  of  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy,  and  of  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Puritans  to  establish  the  Commonwealth  on 
permanent  foundations.  As  an  intelligent  reader  peruses  the 
History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  he  is  almost  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  main  ground  of  popular  hostility  to  the 
Monarchy  of  the  Stuarts  has  been  overlooked  or  greatly  under¬ 
estimated.  We  had,  we  confess,  never  realised  till  we  read  Mr. 
'Stephen’s  work  the  extent  to  which  not  only  the  Star  Chamber, 
but  also  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  throughout  the  country, 
interfered  in  the  most  delicate,  the  most  private  matters  of 
domestic  life.  Profan ity,  heresy,  drunkenness,  defamation, 
immorality,  matters  man}'  of  which  are  now  dealt  with  by  no 
tribunal  whatever,  and  some  of  which  are,  like  libel,  the  ground 
of  regular  actions  in  the  Courts  of  common  law,  were,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  under  the  control  of  the 
•Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  clergy  : — 

“  Such,”  writes  Sr  James  Stephen,  “were  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
’Courts.  I  have  tried  to  illustrate,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the  character 
of  their  jurisdiction,  because  I  think  it  has  a  more  important  place 
in  legal  and  general  history  than  has  usually  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
only  difficulty  which  is  suggested  in  the  present  day  by  the  account 
given  of  it,  is  to  understand  how  people  submitted  to  it  so  long  as 
they  did.  It  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which, 
■on  the  bare  suggestion  of  some  miserable  domestic  spy,  any  man  or 
woman  whatever  might  bo  convened  before  an  archdeacon  or  his 
surrogate,  and  put  upon  his  or  her  oath  as  to  all  the  most  private 
affairs  of  life, — as  to  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  as  to  relations 
between  either  and  any  woman  or  man  with  whom  the  name  of  either 
might  be  associated  by  scandal,  as  to  contracts  to  marry,  as  to  idle 
words,  as  to  personal  habits,  and  in  fact,  as  to  anything  whatever, 
which  happened  to  strike  the  ecclesiastical  lawyer  as  immoral  or 
irreligious.” 

This  paragraph,  and  the  whole  chapter  in  which  it  is  contained, 
ought  to  be  read  aud  re-read  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
why,  in  1640,  the  English  nation  was  prepared  for  revolution. 
The  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  meant  the  interference  of 
the  clergy  with  the  affairs  of  every  household,  had  long  been 
intolerable  ;  and  the  policy  of  Laud  was  to  make  the  discipline 
of  the  Church — in  other  words,  the  power  of  the  parsons — seen 
and  felt  as  it  never  has  been  seen  and  felt  before  or  since  in 
England.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Crown,  in 
taking  over  the  authority,  had  incurred  much  of  the  odium 
which  had  at  other  times  fallen  upon  the  clergy.  Men  who 
cursed  Laud  were  not  likely  to  be  loyal  to  Charles.  Religious 
•  enthusiasm,  theological  fanaticism,  zeal  for  Protestantism,  fer¬ 
vour  for  liberty,  were  all,  no  doubt,  sentiments  which  influenced 
Cromwell  and  his  followers;  but  if,  as  we  may  fairly  suppose, 
Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  in  essentials  very 
like  their  ancestors  and  their  descendants,  we  may  feel  pretty 
sure  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  in  164-0  far  more  anxious 
to  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  clerical  domination,  than  to 
ensure  the  triumph  of  Calvinism  or  to  found  an  enlightened 
Commonwealth. 

In  164b,  “  Clericalism  was  the  enemy  ”  in  England  in  a  truer 
sense  than  it  now  is  iu  France;  the  Monarchy  was  overthrown, 
•because  the  monai'ch  supported  the  domination  of  the  clergy. 
By  one  of  the  strange,  but  perfectly  comprehensible  paradoxes 
of  history,  the  cause  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy, 
namely,  the  hatred  of  clerical  tyranny,  was  also  in  a  certain 
sense  a  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
rule  of  the  Saints  was  found  nearly  as  intolerable  as  the  rule  of 
the  Parsons.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  is  a  general,  but  very 
mistaken  idea  that  the  Restoration  restored  everything  which 
.the  Long  Parliament  had  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  one  thing 
which  ordinary  laymen  cared  to  destroy  was  never  restored  at 
all.  The  Cavaliers  who  triumphed  in  the  return  of  Charles  II. 
had  no  more  affection  for  the  Star  Chamber  than  had  the  most 
fanatical  Republican  among  Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  The  Restora¬ 
tion  brought  many  evils,  but  it  did  not  bring  back  the  hateful 
clerical  domination  of  Laud  and  his  followers.  As  long,  indeed, 
.as  the  Stuarts  were  on  the  throne,  there  was  always  a 
risk  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  might  revive,  in  one  form 
or  another.  The  Revolution  put  an  end  to  this  peril,  and 


the  nation  was  satisfied,  and  at  rest.  If,  in  short,  the  true 
cause,  or  rather  one  true  cause,  of  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy 
under  Charles  was  the  insufferable  tyranny  of  ecclesiastics  and 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  majority 
of  the  nation  suffered  the  Monarchy  to  be  destroyed,  and  then, 
with  no  real  inconsistency,  welcomed  a  Restoration  which  did 
not  restore  that  clerical  domination  which  had  brought  hatred 
on  the  Monarchy ;  it  is  easy  also  to  see  how  it  happened  that  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  though  it  satisfied  none  of  the  Puritan 
ideals,  thoroughly  met  the  wishes  of  the  English  people.  This> 
at  any  rate,  is  the  reading  of  history  forcibly  suggested  by  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  work.  It  is  a  reading  well  worth  consideration, 
and  it  is  only  one  among  the  many  new  interpretations  of  old 
facts  suggested  by  a  careful  study  of  The  History  of  the  Criminal 
Laiv. _ 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND* 

English  interest  in  New-Zealand  history  is  centred  in  the 
record  of  the  unequal  struggle  between  the  white  settlers  and 
the  native  race  for  the  possession  of  the  land,  which  seems 
likely  to  end  in  the  extermination  of  the  latter.  In  three 
closely-printed  volumes  of  some  600  pages  each,  Mr.  Rusden, 
with  whose  honourable  career  as  Clerk  to  the  Victorian 
Parliament  Australians  are  familiar,  has  traced  the  annals 
of  antipodal  Britain  from  its  first  colonisation  by  Hawaiian 
refugees  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
past  year.  His  main  object  has  been  to  show  the  reckless 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  treatment  which  the  Maoris  have 
constantly  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Europeans,  almost  from  the 
date  of  Cook’s  rediscovery,  in  1769,  of  the  islauds  discovered  by 
Abel  Jansen  Tasman  in  1642.  The  indictment  he  has 
drawn  up  is  a  long  and  heavy  one,  but  ample  proof 
is  offered  of  every  count,  and  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  that  the  proof  is  valid.  The  author, 
though  as  enthusiastic  an  advocate  of  the  Maoris  as  the 
well-known  “Pakeha  Maori,”  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that 
singular  and  striking  book,  Old  Neiv  Zealand,  is  not  unmindful 
of  their  faults  ;  and  the  savagery  of  the  natives,  illumined, though 
it  often  was,  by  traits  of  chivalric  courtesy,  may,  indeed,  well 
be  pleaded  as  at  least  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  favour  of 
the  colonists.  Allowance,  too,  must  be  made  for  the  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
seems  yet  to  have  been  attained,  save,  pei’haps,  in  Canada,  of 
conciliating  the  irresistible  progressiveness  of  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  with  modes  of  native  life  which  are  more  or  less  incom¬ 
patible  with  social  and  political  advance. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Waitangi  in  1840  conveyed  the 
whole  political  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Chiefs  to  the 
Queen,  and  expressly  confirmed  and  guaranteed  to  the  chiefs 
and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  families  and  individuals 
thereof,  the  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights 
of  property,  as  long  as  they  desired  to  retain  the  same.  The 
document  was  duly  executed  by  a  large  number  of  chiefs,  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  many  of  them  were  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  transaction ;  in  all  probablity,  their 
principal  motive  was  to  escape  the  annexation  about  that  time 
threatened  by  the  French.  The  treaty,  in  mentioning,  seemed 
to  recognise  the  existence  of  individual  proprietary  rights ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  all  lands  were,  by  Maori  custom,  tribal  property, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  merely  usufructuaries 
of  the  plots  they  occupied,  while  not  even  the  chiefs  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  portion  of  the  tribal  estate  without  the  consent  of 
the  tribe.  A  sort  of  jus  postliminii,  too,  was  recognised  by  the 
natives;  aod  a  tribe,  by  the  performance  of  certain  formal  acts, 
which  was  rarely  omitted,  could  keep  alive  for  an  indefinite  period 
its  proprietary  rights  in  lands  which  had  in  any  other  way  than  by 
conquest  passed  out  of  the  occupation  of  its  members.  That  the 
treaty  was  not  adhered  to  by  the  colonists  in  the  spirit  any  more 
than  in  the  letter  is  indisputable,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  could 
not  have  been  adhered  to  with  any  strictness,  without  involving 
an  abandonment  of  the  further  colonisation  of  the  country. 
Quarrels  with  the  natives  concerning  land  were  of  almost  daily 
occurrence  ;  and  the  main,  one  might  say  the  only  question  of 
New-Zealand  politics,  was  how  to  oust  the  natives  from  the 
possession  of  their  tribal  districts.  The  war  of  1861  grew  out 
of  a  dispute  concerning  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land,  known  as  the 
Waitara  block,  over  which  rival  chiefs  claimed  “mana,”  or 
supremacy.  The  whole  transaction  is  minutely  described  by 
Mr.  Rusden,  and  the  upshot  of  the  evidence  he  presents  is  that 
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the  Chief  Rangitake,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  in  or  sanction 
the  sale,  had  the  better  title.  It  was  determined  to  take 
the  land  by  force,  and  troops  were  sent  to  Taranaki  for 
that  purpose.  Rangitake  was  careful  not  to  begin  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  he  erected  a  pah,  and  refused  to  surrender,  but 
■did  not  fire  until  the  colonial  forces  had  opened  upon  the  fort 
with  guns  and  rockets.  The  colonists  felt  that  the  struggle 
■which  ensued  was  one  which  threatened  to  overtax  their  re¬ 
sources  ;  troops  were  hastily  applied  for  from  Australia,  and 
the  aid  of  the  mother-countiy  was  likewise  invoked.  Sir  George 
'Grey  was  sent  out  as  Governor,  and,  after  a  prolonged  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Waitara  matter,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
■validity  of  the  native  title,  and  to  abandon  the  claim.  The  war, 
however,  lasted,  with  occasional  intermissions,  to  1865,  ending 
in  the  submission  of  the  “  rebels,”  the  whole  of  whose  lands  in 
"the  Taranaki  province  were  confiscated.  A  fresh  rising  broke 
out  in  the  same  district  three  years  later, but  was  put  down  within 
twelve  months.  Rangitake  himself,  better  known  as  Wiremu 
Kingi,  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  Waitara  until  1872. 
Of  the  further  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government  a  disagreeable 
view  is  afforded  by  a  despatch  from  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  dated 
February  26th,  1881,  and  printed  in  the  appendix.  The  despatch 
is  a  very  long  one,  but  is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
luminous  resume  it  gives  of  the  history  of  the  land  question 
after  the  close  of  the  Waitara  war.  The  nominal  confiscation 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Waingongoro  was  not  enforced,  and 
the  district,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Government,  was  re¬ 
occupied  by  the  natives.  Indeed,  Sir  George  Grey  expressly 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  to  restore  it  to  the  native  owners. 
Nevertheless,  in  1877  the  Government  determined  to  sell  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  tract,  and  commenced  the  survey,  without  consulting 
with  the  Maori  occupants,  or  proposing  any  arrangement  for 
safeguarding  their  interests.  The  natives  “  had  every  reason,” 
says  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  “  to  believe  that  the 
laud  would  be  sold,  without  any  reserves  being  made  for 
them.”  A  Maori  chief,  the  well  known  Te  Whiti,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  people ;  but  his  arguments  were  not  listened 
to,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a  demonstration  of 
some  kind  was  the  only  means  of  arousing  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  The  demonstration  took  the  not  very  formidable 
form  of  ploughing  certain  plots  of  land  which  had  been  granted 
to  white  settlers.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  proposed  to  shoot 
down  the  natives,  others  demanded  that,  should  hostilities  occur, 
the  land  might  be  declared  “free  ”  even  of  “friendly  Maoris.”  The 
intruders  were,  apparently,  unarmed,  and  though  they  repeated 
their  “  trespasses,”  made  no  resistance  upon  being  arrested. 
Some  were  punished  at  once,  others  were  kept  in  prison  foryeai-s, 
without  being  brought  to  trial.  Meanwhile,  a  Royal  Commission 
pronounced  the  native  claims  to  be  by  no  means  visionary,  but 
real  and  substantial.  A  variety  of  Acts  were  passed,  one  of 
which  created  the  offence  of  being  suspected  of  an  intention  (the 
italics  are  not  ours)  to  commit  the  trespasses,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  What  followed  is  current  history.  Te  Whiti,  who  had  made 
various  speeches  of  a  mystical,  semi-religious  nature,  was  arrested 
at  a  great  marae,  or  meeting  of  his  people,  near  Parihaka.  It  is 
difficult  to  read  Mr.  Rusden’s  record  of  the  brutal  details  of  the 
proceedings  without  a  shudder  of  shame  and  disgust.  No  legal 
offence  could  be  brought  home  to  him,  even  under  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  Acts  we  have  referred  to ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  a  Bill  of 
Attainder,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  kept  in  prison,  where,  for 
aught  we  know,  he  still  lies.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  history,  that  neither  Te  Whiti  nor  any  one  of 
his  people  had  laid  a  finger  upon  any  white  man. 

When  New  Zealand  was  rediscovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
the  population  numbered  considerably  over  100,000  souls. 
The  northern  island  was  much  more  thickly  populated 
than  the  middle  island,  though  the  latter  seems  better  fitted 
to  support  a  large  population.  The  introduction  of  Euro¬ 
pean  diseases  and  European  firearms  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  the  population  to  56,000  in  1858,  of  whom  53,000  were 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  island.  According  to  the  official 
statistics  contained  in  the  appendix,  the  Maoris  numbered 
44,000  in  1880,  the  whites  nearly  half  a  million.  Of  the 
sixty-seven  millions  of  acres  which  are  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony,  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  have  been  sold, 
for  £11,524,867.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rusden  can  tell  us  how  much  of 
this,  in  money  or  other  value,  has  passed  to  the  Maoris.  The 
book  is  well  written,  in  a  vein  of  mingled  enthusiasm  and 
indignation  that  lends  eloquence  to  many  of  its  pages,  but 
occasionally  leads  to  what  we  cannot  but  think  harsh  judgments 


upon  various  public  men.  No  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared 
in  collecting  and  collating  authorities,  and  the  record  appears  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  minute.  But  we  fear 
it  is  destined  rather  to  cause  the  descendants  of  the  present 
colonists  to  be  ashamed  of  their  foregoers,  than  to  induce  the 
latter  materially  to  alter  their  ways. 


AN  ITALIAN  CONDOTTIERE  OP  THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Emperor, 
despite  Dante’s  frantic  appeal,  refused  to  bestride  the  saddle  of 
the  Caesars  ;  while  the  Pope,  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  became  a 
French  priest  at  Avignon.  The  Republics  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy  were  losing  or  had  lost  the  liberties  they  had  won 
from  Ghibelline  Counts  and  Guelf  Bishops.  Political  power 
was  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  democracies  to  oligarchies 
split  up  into  a  number  of  shifting  and  bitterly  hostile  parties. 
According  to  Sismondi,  the  tale  of  enfranchised  citizens 
diminished  from  nearly  two  millions  in  the  thirteenth  to  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  not  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  citizens,  out  of  a  population  of  eighteen  millions, 
possessed  any  political  power  whatever.  The  energies  of  the 
Republics,  uncontrolled  by  Pope  or  Emperor,  were  spent  in  wars 
with  each  other,  and  in  domestic  quarrels,  for  which  the  slumber¬ 
ing  tradition  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  in  the  absence  of  other 
causes,  was  always  sufficient  to  afford  a  pretext.  The  fatal 
interference  of  some  saviour  of  society  became  an  annual 
necessity,  and  the  military  adventurers  called  in  alternately 
by  the  successful  factions,  and  invested  with  the  title 
of  Podesta,  Captain  of  the  People,  or  Preserver  of  the 
Peace,  were  soon  able  to  convert  their  temporary  dictator¬ 
ship  into  a  more  or  less  permanent  despotism.  In  M.  Yriarte’s 
exhaustive  monograph  on  the  great  Condottiera  house  of  the 
Malatesti  of  Rimini,  we  have  the  record  of  ono  of  the  most 
signal  of  these  usurpations,  together  with  a  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  Court  of  an  Italian  mediaeval  despot,  of 
the  life  he  led,  and  of  the  singular  state  of  society  which 
rendered  such  an  existence  possible. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  time  to  withdraw 
their  subjects  as  much  as  possible  from  military  pursuits,  and  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  quarrels  of  the  des- 
potised  Republics  were  chiefly  fought-outby  foreign  mercenaries, 
disbanded  Germans,  Frenchmen,  or  Hungarians,  led  by  their  own 
captains,  and  making  their  own  terms.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  free  companies  was  composed  of  Englishmen, 
whom  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  one  of  Fuller's  “  Worthies,”  took 
with  him  into  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  and  hired- 
out  to  the  best  paymaster.  Each  man-at-arms  seems  to  have 
received  pay  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  about  £8  per  month,  to 
which  he  added  considerably  by  plunder  and  by  the  ransom  of 
prisoners.  To  so  lucrative  an  employment  the  Italians  were 
soon  attracted,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  hardly  a 
foreign  mercenary  remained  in  the  country.  The  service  was 
not  a  dangerous  one.  The  military  tactics  of  the  time  consisted 
chiefly  in  marching  bodies  of  heavy  cavalry  up  and  down  the 
enemy's  country  until  it  was  exhausted,  when  they  retired,  and 
the  people  came  out  of  their  fortified  towns,  or  castelli,  of  which 
the  remains  are  so  numerous  in  Central  and  Northern  Italy,  to 
resume  their  avocations.  Actual  fighting  was  avoided  by  both 
the  opposing  parties,  who  wisely  reserved  their  valour  for  the 
unlucky  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts. 

M.  Yriarte’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Malatesti  is  by  no 
means  clear.  The  first  of  the  family  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  a  Ravennese  count  of  the  creation  or  following  of  Otto 
III.,  but  the  one  to  whom  the  surname  of  Malatesta,  or  “Wrong- 
head,”  was  given  seems  to  have  been  a  Count  Carpegna  la  Penna 
de’  Billi.  In  1239  his  son,  Giovanni,  whom  M.  Yriarte  makes 
the  first  of  the  Malatesti,  was  called  in  to  the  defence  of  Rimini, 
and  in  due  course  became  podesta  of  the  town.  Of  his  four 
grandsons,  the  eldest  was  the  husband,  and  the  second,  Paolo, 
was  the  lover  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  whose  sad  and  tender 
story  is  so  pathetically  told  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  canto  of  the 
Inferno.  The  third  son,  Malatestino,  is  the  terrible,  bloody  dog  of 
the  twenty-seventh  canto.  In  1417  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Malatesti,  Sigismondo  Pandolfo,  a  natural  son  of  Pandolfo, 
great-grandson  of  Malestino,  was  born  at  Brescia.  “  Of  all 
the  Italian  princes  of  the  fifteenth  century,”  says  M.  Yriarte, 

*  Un  Condoltiere  au  XV.  Siecle:  Rimini.  Etudes  sur  les  Lettres  et  les  Art*  a  la 
Cour  des  Malatesti.  Orue  de  200  Lessius.  Par  Cli.  Yriarte.  Paris  :  Rothschild. 
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“he  was  probably  the  one  who  best  represents  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  a  period  when,  under  the  high  culture  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  Renaissance,  could  still  be  discerned  the  harsh  traits, 
the  violence,  and  the  savagery  of  the  middle  ages.”  To 
compass  an  end  or  satisfy  a  caprice  he  recoiled  before 
no  deed  of  force  or  fraud,  yet  he  was  a  discriminating 
and  enthusiastic  lover  and  patron  of  art,  and  a  poet  who  wrote 
verses  full  of  tenderness  and  sweetness.  Morality,  however, 
does  not  always  accompany  a  fine  taste  in  literature  and  art, 
and  the  position  of  au  Italian  despot  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
surrounded  by  fierce  and  unscrupulous  enemies  and  doubtful 
friends,  was  not  one  to  soften  the  character  or  refine  the  conscience. 
The  most  interesting  events  of  Sigismond’s  life  were  his  love  for 
Isotta,  and  the  building  of  the  so-called  “  Temple  of  the  Mala- 
testa,”  now  the  Cathedral  of  Rimini.  The  portraits  of  Isotta  given 
by  M.  Yriarte  probably  do  her  scant  justice,  for  contemporary 
writers  agree  in  extolling  the  beauty  of  her  person  as  well  as  the 
charm  of  her  character.  An  affecting  letter  is  reproduced  in 
fac-simile,  in  which  she  implores  her  lover  to  make  her  his  wife, 
and  it  is  at  least  one  pleasant  fact  in  the  history  of  this  trucu¬ 
lent  condottiere  that  he  acceded,  albeit  with  some  reluctance, 
to  her  request.  Of  the  celebrated  temple,  the  chief  work  of 
Alberti,  a  very  complete  and  interesting  description  is  given. 
The  building  is  a  sort  of  architectural  tour  da  force,  an  outer 
romanesque  construction  in  coloured  marble  enveloping  and  in 
part  assimilated  with  the  earlier  Gothic  church,  which  held 
the  tombs  of  the  Malatesta  family.  The  chapels  are  richly 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  the  subjects  of  most  of  which  are  of 
a  classical  rather  than  of  a  Christian  character.  Of  the 
more  important  of  these,  admirable  woodcuts  are  given, 
affording  a  good  idea  of  the  singular  energy  of  the  model¬ 
ling,  which  is  neither  Classical  nor  Christian,  but  rather 
modern  and  realistic,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  The 
dedication  of  the  Temple  to  “  the  immortal  God  ”  is 
another  sign  of  the  Pagan  turn  of  mind  of  its  founder.  The 
principal  Italian  States  successively  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  Sigismond,  but,  disgusted  with  his  ambition  and 
violence,  finally  combined  against  him  and  deprived  him  of  all 
his  possessions  on  the  Adriatic,  save  the  seignory  of  Rimini. 
There,  worn  out  with  disappointment  and  forced  inaction,  he 
died,  in  1468,  his  last  moments  occupied  with  devising  means  for 
accomplishing  the  completion  of  the  great  Temple,  which  was 
designed  to  carry  down  his  name  to  posterity.  Of  the  inner 
life  of  his  Court  not  much  is  known,  save  what  can  be  gathered 
from  the  public  acts  and  from  the  monuments  of  his  reign. 
Following  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
such  of  the  scholars,  poets,  and  artists  of  the  day  as  he  could 
induce  to  attach  themselves  to  his  Court.  A  great  name  in 
literature  or  art  was  regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as  an 
antique  statue  or  a  rare  manuscript,  and  the  possession  of  either 
category  of  treasure  was  disputed  with  equal  keenness  by  the 
polished  despots  of  the  period.  Thus  Petrarch  had  been  the 
guest  of  the  Malatesti  of  Pesaro,  Dante  of  the  Polentas  of 
Ravenna.  According  to  Tiraboschi,  the  first  academy  in  Italy 
was  established  at  Rimini,  in  1406.  Giotto  -was  induced  to 
assist  in  the  adornment  of  San  Francesco,  and  Ghiberti  was 
employed  by  Carlo  Malatesta  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  his  gattolo, 
while  Venturi,  the  forerunner  of  Da  Vinci,  and  Battista  Alberti 
were  the  engineers  and  architects  of  Sigismond. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  of  M.  Yriarte’s  sumptuous 
volume  are  those  devoted  to  this  portion  of  his  subject,  which  is 
treated  with  an  amplitude  of  knowledge  and  a  critical  but  sym¬ 
pathetic  appreciation  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
very  numerous  illustrations  which  enrich  the  book  are  worthy  of 
equal  praise.  A  few  of  them  are  apparently  taken  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  such  as  the  view  of  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  and  these 
are  the  least  pleasing.  But  the  majority  are  after  sketches 
made  upon  the  spot,  and  reproduce  with  vividness  the  charac¬ 
teristic  traits  of  eastern  Italian  scenery;  while  the  numerous 
fac-similes  of  miniatures  in  old  manuscripts,  illustrative 
of  mediaeval  life,  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting.  The 
documents  appended  to  the  volume  have  a  philological  as  well  as 
an  historical  value.  The  Ferma,  or  contract  between  Sigismond 
and  the  Republic  of  Florence,  is  a  good  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  Italian,  and  with  its  repetition  of  “  concio  sia  cosa  ” 
(whereas),  &c.,its  recitals  and  its  tautological  accuracy  of  expres¬ 
sion  would  delight  an  English  conveyancer  of  the  old  school, 
while  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  Condottiere  system  is 
especially  valuable.  By  it  the  “  Magnificent  Community  ”  take 
over  the  services  of  Sigismond  from  the  Duke  of  Milan  at  the 


rate  previously  agreed  upon  between  the  latter,  of  50,000  florins 
for  one  year,  payable  monthly,  for  which  1,400  cavalry  and  400 
infantry  were  to  be  provided  to  fight  for  the  Republic  within 
the  limits  of  Tuscany,  as  the  Balia  or  their  Commissioner  might 
direct. 

M.  Yriarte  writes  in  a  clear,  simple  style,  never  striving  after¬ 
effect,  but  rather  avoiding  anything  like  eloquence  or  enthusiasm. 
Yet  the  interest  of  his  pages  never  flags;  so  thorough  is  his 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  so  real  his  sympathy  with  it,  that 
the  fasciuation  of  the  reader  is  complete,  without  any  sense  of 
its  being  sought. 

A  ROUGH  JOURNEY* 

This  book  may  be  viewed  in  several  lights.  If  the  reader  takes 
it  to  be  a  prospectus  of  new  gold  diggings  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  he  would  do  well  to  skip  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
and  half  the  second.  In  what  remains,  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  found,  particularly  in  Mr.  Cameron’s  portion.  The 
veteran  traveller  and  bookmaker  Captain  Burton  is  always  in 
too  slap-dasli  and  go-ahead  a  humour  to  give  his  readers  the 
information  he  has  to  convey  in  a  digested  form.  But  the  book 
may  be  also  taken  as  the  record  of  a  pleasure  ti-ip.  Then  the 
reader  should  skim  lightly  through  it,  stopping  where  it  inter¬ 
ests  him,  passing  swiftly  by  the  dull,  stony  reaches  where  there 
is  no  relief.  In  this  way,  a  small  modicum  of  enjoyment  may  be 
got  from  its  pages,  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  our  own 
experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  very  small.  We  tried 
hard  to  read  the  book  consecutively  and  closely,  and  had  to 
give  up  the  attempt  in  sheer  despair.  Reading  Captain 
Burton’s  slovenly,  slangy  sentences,  jumping  after  him 
from  one  topic  to  another  in  hot  haste,  and  submitting 
between  jumps  to  what  may  be  described  as  random  thwacks 
from  his  self-opinionative  cudgel,  fairly  broke  us  down  before  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  was  reached,  and  we  had  to  take  the  rest 
in  little  stages  after  dinner,  cautiously  feeling  the  way.  This  is 
why  we  have  described  the  book  as  “  a  rough  journey.”  It 
was,  indeed,  that,— the  roughest  we  have  taken  for  a  long  time. 

And  yet  a  certain  astuteness  of  calculation  has  entered  into 
the  design  and  production  of  this  book.  An  enterprising 
gentleman  of  Liverpool  is  interested  with  others  in  auriferous 
mining  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and,  no  doubt,  experienced  in  the 
great  difficulty  there  is  in  attracting  public  attention  to  the  wealth 
supposed  to  lie  there.  Other  people  had  brought  out  conpianies, 
and  in  various  wTays  tried  to  induce  mankind  to  see  the  golden 
prospect  through  their  eyes,  but  with  very  limited  success. 
Something  more  was  requisite  to  bring  the  new  El  Dorado 
effectively  into  public  view,  and  this  gentleman  seems  to  have 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  getting  Captain  Burton  to  accompany 
Mr.  Cameron  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  to  write  a  book  about  it? 
or  about  his  journey  to  it.  The  idea  was  not  at  all  a  bad  one„ 
Captain  Burton  is  a  celebrated  traveller,  who  has  written  many 
books, — books  read  apparently  by  society  and  the  subscribers 
to  Mudie’s.  He  had  been  at  the  Gold  Coast  before,  and  he 
possesses  a  fine,  full-cliested,  dogmatic  way  of  enunciating  his 
opinions  that  goes  far  to  convince  the  thoughtless.  At  times, 
too,  he  describes  well,  and  can  be  lively.  The  chances  were, 
then,  that  his  book  would  be  read,  that  the  gold  of  West 
Africa  would,  at  all  events,  get  talked  about  by  the  public  and 
noticed  by  the  Press  in  a  way  never  before  seen.  Such,  we  say, 
appears  to  have  been  the  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  this  journey, 
and  the  resulting  book.  Perhaps  the  event  will  justify  the 
enterprise  displayed  in  the  conception ;  but  whether  or  not,  the 
book  is  a  bad  one,  ill-written,  flighty,  discursive  to  a  degree 
beyond  Captain  Burton’s  usual  standard.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  these  defects  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  ex¬ 

clusively  to  the  author.  His  task  was  an  excessively  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  not  enough 

material  for  a  book  in  a  mere  record  of  journeyings  to- 

look  at  mines,  actual  or  possible,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
coast  at  Axim,  even  when  descriptions  of  the  fevers  and 
other  plagues  of  the  region  were  thrown  in.  Captain  Burton 
had  consequently  to  begin  further  back,  but  he  has  been  such 
a  voracious  sight-  seer,  that  nowhere  in  all  his  route  had  he  new 
ground  to  tread  upon.  He  had  even  been  in  that  very  quarter  of 
the  Gold  Coast  before,  and  had  published  in  1863  a  book  called 
Wanderings  in  West  Africa,  so  that  there  was  positively  nothing 
fresh  for  him,  except  a  few  mine-shafts  and  alluvial  gold-working 
appliances.  The  task,  then,  was  to  make  a  book  of  two  volumes* 

*  To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold.  By  B..  F.  Burton  and  V.  L.  Cameron.  London  f 
Chatto  and  Windus. 
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aggregating  more  than.  700  pages  octavo  out  of  old  materials,  and 
twice  or  thrice  seen  sights.  It  was  too  great  a  task  to  he  done 
well,  particularly  as  Mr.  Cameron  plays  a  very  secondary  part 
in  performing  it,  merely  describing  a  few  mines  that  his  fellow- 
traveller  was  too  ill  to  go  and  see ;  and  from  this  point  of  view, 
Captain  Burton  is  deserving  of  a  reviewer’s  sympathy.  He 
undertook  the  impossible,  and  failed. 

But  when  all  allowance  has  been  made,  we  must  still  pro¬ 
test  that  the  chief  author  of  this  book  has  disregarded  the 
fair  treatment  of  his  readers,  and  has  sacrificed  them  too 
ruthlessly  to  the  exigencies  of  book-making  in  forcing  them 
to  start  with  him  for  the  Gold  Coast  at  Trieste,  and  in  taking 
them  first,  via  Patras  and  other  dull  Mediterranean  ports,  to 
Lisbon,  and  for  a  whole  fortnight  to  Madeira.  Ah  !  that  fort¬ 
night.  If  Captain  Burton  wanted  to  imbue  his  readers’  minds 
■with  a  horror  of  the  place,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  to  make 
them  swear  an  oath,  deep  and  solemn,  that,  come  weal  or  woe- 
they  never  would  put  foot  on  Madeira’s  shore,  then  is  his 
success  great  indeed  1  It  is  cruel,  but  the  readers  must  bear 
with  us  while  we  give  a  sample  or  two  from  the  records  of  this 
terrible  fortnight.  Opening  the  book  at  page  51,  we  find  this 

“  Amongst  other  things,  Governor  Farrobo  indulged  his  fair  friends 
with  a  display  of  the  old  jogo  de  canas,  or  running  at  the  ring.  The 
Pra9a  Academica  had  been  rigged  out  to  serve  as  a  tilting-yard,  with 
a  central  alley  of  palisading  and  two  ‘  stands,’  grand  and  little.  The 
purpose  was  charitable,  and  the  performers  were  circus-horses, 
mounted  by  professionals  and  amateurs,  who  thus  ‘renowned  it’ 
before  the  public  and  their  damas.  The  circlet,  hanging  to  a  line, 
equalled  the  diameter  of  a  small  boy’s  hat ;  and  when  the  ‘  knight’ 
succeeded  in  bearing  it  off  upon  his  pole,  he  rode  up  to  be  decorated 
by  the  hands  of  a  very  charming  person  with  a  ribbcm-baudriere  of 
Bath  dimensions  and  rainbow  colours.  Prizes  were  banal  as  medals 
after  a  modern  war,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  purpose — to  prevent 
unchristian  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  Almost  any  trooper  in  an 
Anglo-Indian  cavalry  regiment  would  have  done  better ;  but  then  he 
would  have  couched  his  bamboo  spear  properly,  and  would  have  put 
out  his  horse  to  speed — an  idea  which  seemed  to  elude  the  Madeiran 
mind.  The  fete  ended  with  a  surprise  less  expensive  than  that  with 
which  the  Parisian  restaurant  astonishes  the  travelling  Britisher.  A 
paper  chandelier  was  suspended  between  two  posts,  of  course  to  be 
knocked  down,  when  out  sprang  an  angry,  hunch-backed  dwarf,  who 
abused  and  fiercely  struck  at  all  straight  backs  within  reach.” 

That  is  the  best  description  in  this  part  of  the  book.  And  now 
bake  a  taste  of  the  Captain’s  cudgel.  He  is  speaking  of  the  non¬ 
success  of  sugar-making  in  Madeira 

“  Here  sugar- working  in  the  present  day  requires  for  bare  existence 
high  protective  duties.  The  Government,  however,  has  had  the  com¬ 
mon-sense,  and  the  Madeirans  patriotic  feeling  enough,  to  defend 
•their  industry  from  oertain  ruinous  vagaries,  by  taxing  imported 
growths  80  reis  (Id.)  per  kilo.  A  hard-grit  free-trader  would  abolish 
this  abomination  and  ruin  half  the  island.  And  here  I  would  remark 
that  in  England  the  world  has  seen  for  the  first  time  a  wealthy  and 
commercial,  a  great  and  generous  nation  proclaim,  and  take  pride  in 
proclaiming,  the  most  immoral  doctrine.  ‘  Free  Trade,’  so  called,  I 
presume,  because  it  is  practically  the  reverse  of  free  or  fair  trade, 
openly  abjures  public  spirit  and  the  chief  obligation  of  the  citizen — 
■to  think  of  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself,  and  not  to  let  charity 
end,  as  it  often  begins,  at  home.  ‘  Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  ’  is  the 
law  delivered  by  its  prophets,  the  whole  duty  of  ‘the  merchant  and 
the  man.’  When  its  theorists  ask  me  the  favourite  question,  ‘  Would 
you  not  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  ?’  I  reply,  1  Yes,  but  my  idea 
of  cheapness  is  not  yours  :  I  want  the  best,  no  matter  what  its  price, 
because  it  will  prove  cheapest  in  the  end.’  How  long  these  Free- 
trade  fads  and  fooleries  will  last  no  one  can  say  ;  but  they  can  hardly 
endure  till  that  millennium  when  the  world  accepts  the  doctiine,  and 
when  Free  Trade  becomes  free  trade  and  fair  trade.,, 

And  so  Captain  Burton  goes  on,  with  opinions  equally  fixed  and 
nice  on  all  topics,  including  the  amount  of  gold  to  be  dug  up  or 
worked  out  in  West  Africa.  On  the  whole,  too,  the  above  extracts 
exhibit  his  eccentricities  and  his  “  cosmopolitan  ”  English  in  a 
fair,  average  way.  We  could  give  the  reader  much  more  gritty 
matter,  but  forbear.  What  is  most  irritating  of  all  to  the 
ignorant,  untravelled  mind  is  Captain  Burton’s  habit  of  splut¬ 
tering  along  with  myriads  of  allusions  to  scenes,  men,  and  things 
he  knows  and  has  seen,  but  of  which  his  readers  can  know 
nothing.  He  talks  of  the  most  unfamiliar  places  in  Africa  much 
■as  a  Cockney  might  talk  of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  result  is 
not  conducive  either  to  interesting  narratives  or  vivid  portrayal. 
The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  an  account  of  an  ascent  of  Mount 
Atlas.  The  description  of  the  sunrise  seen  from  the  top  becomes 
nearly  eloquent,  but  is  spoilt,  as  usual,  by  the  statement,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  rolling-away  of  the  vapour-cloud  from  the  land¬ 
scape  below,  that  “Martin  the  Great  might  have  borrowed  an 
idea  from  the  waste  of  waters,  as  it  seemed  to  be.”  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  journey  has  been  described,  we  get 
a  chapter  called  the  “  Spanish  Account  of  the  Repulse 
of  Nelson  from  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,”  extracted  from 
a  “  circumstantial  account  ”  published  in  Madrid  in  1798;  and 


so,  by  oue  device  or  another,  the  due  two  volume-s  are  in 
time  brought  to  completion, — the  Gold  Coast  is  reached.  The 
part  of  the  book  that  is  filled  with  Gold-Coast  matter  may 
interest  a  few  people,  but  we  are  sure  that  if  the  gold  does  not 
attract  men  there,  the  descriptions  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people  will  not.  Both  are  set  before  us  in  as  bad  a  way  as  they 
can  well  be,  and  are  in  themselves  most  unlovely. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- >- — 

Sunny  Lands  and  Seas  :  a  Voyage  in  the  S3.  ‘  Ceylon.’  By  Hugh 
Wilkinson.  (John  Murray.) — The  yachts  that  circumnavigate  the 
globe  are  doubtless  among  the  luxuries  of  advanced  civilisation.  But 
the  arrangement  has  its  “  seamy  ”  side,  and  we  see  it  in  such  a  book 
as  this.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  spends  five  months  in  voyaging 
from  “  China  to  Peru,”  writes  his  experiences  to  his  friends — a  blame¬ 
less,  and  even  laudable  act — and  then  is  led  away  by  their  polite 
acknowledgments  to  publish  a  bulky  volume.  Is  every  such  voyage — 
and  they  are  sure  to  be  multiplied — to  produce  a  crop  of  these  super¬ 
ficial  notes  of  travel  ?  Of  all  tiresome  people,  on  paper  and  in  talk, 
the  worst  are  those  who  lay  down  the  law  about  strange  men  and 
cities,  because  they  have  paid  them  a  flying  visit.  But  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  is  worse  than  tiresome.  He  writes  the  most  utter  fallacies  about 
Missionaries  and  native  populations,  because  he  spent  a  week  or  so 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  must  be  either  folly  or  spite  that 
makes  him  attribute  to  the  preachers  of  religion  the  decay  due  to  the 
avarice  and  profligacy  of  traders  and  adventurers  and  sailors.  The 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  South-Sea  paradises  are  bad  enough. 
Docs  Mr.  Wilkinson  think  they  'would  have  been  better,  if  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  had  left  the  traders  and  adventurers  entirely  to  themselves  ? 
Which  does  he  think  the  better  civilised,  Bishop  Patteson,  or  the  sea- 
captain  who  fires  on  a  native  village  because  it  will  not  send  out  its 
young  girls  for  prostitution  P 

A  Child  of  the  Menhir.  By  Austin  Clare.  3  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) 
— This  is  one  of  the  few  novels  which  we  can  recommend  without  re¬ 
serve  to  our  readers.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Brittany,  the  time  is  the  era 
of  the  French  Devolution.  The  hero  is  a  foundling,  whom  the  young 
couple,  just  bereaved  of  their  eldest  child,  adopt.  The  childhood  of 
Christophe,  that  is  the  hero’s  name,  as  he  grows  up  among  his  foster- 
brothers  and  sisters  (one  of  whom  is  a  young  count),  is  very  prettily 
described.  Then  comes  a  period  of  darkness  and  trouble.  The  beggar 
who  first  found  him  claims  him  as  his  son,  and  forces  him  to  become 
the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  and  even  an  accomplice  in  his 
crimes.  The  misery  of  these  scenes  forms  a  powerful  contrast  to  the 
brightness  and  gaiety  of  earlier  days.  Then  come  various  vicissitudes 
till  he  returns  at  last  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  And  all  along 
there  is  the  constant  conflict  in  his  mind  between  the  claims  of 
religion,  as  personified  in  the  person  of  the  enthusiastic  young  priest 
Bernez,  and  the  natural  emotions  of  his  age.  As  the  story  approaches 
its  denouement,  it  becomes  remarkably  interesting.  The  disturbed 
course  of  French  history  at  the  time  is  skilfully  intermingled  with  the 
troubles  and  perplexities  of  the  characters  of  the  tale.  And  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  the  peculiarities  of  Breton  manners  and  customs  are 
touched  with  no  common  skill  and  picturesque  power.  A  Child  of 
the  Menhir  is  well  contrived,  well  written,  and  thoroughly  wholesome 
in  tone. 

Ensilage  in  America.  By  James  E.  Thorold  Bogers,  M.P.  (W. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) — It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  know  that  “ensilage”  is  the  practice  of  storing 
green  fodder  in  pits — if  that  may  be  called  a  pit  which  may  be  wholly, 
and  generally  is  in  part,  above-ground — that  are  air-tight  and  water¬ 
tight,  as  far  as  may  be.  The  practice  has  been  largely  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Bogers  has  collected  in  this  little  volume 
a  number  of  facts  relating  to  its  economical  value.  To  marshal  these 
facts  is  one  of  his  objects  in  this  little  volume ;  the  other  is  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  the  method  in  English  agriculture.  Certainly,  the 
matter,  to  an  outsider,  has  a  very  hopeful  look.  If  the  landlords 
would  build,  or  encourage  their  tenants  to  build,  silos,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  might  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  trying  to 
shift  the  burden  of  local  taxation  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left. 

Of  High  Degree.  By  Charles  Gibbon.  3  vols.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.) — This  is  a  remarkably  well-constructed  story.  Few  readers, 
wc  imagine,  will  be  altogether  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Gibbon’s  narrative;  but  none  will  deny  that  it  is  reached  by  a  very 
ingenious  process.  The  opening  scene  introduces  us  to  the  two 
characters  whom  we  must  recognise,  we  suppose,  as  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  story,  though  they  are  not  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Gibbon’s  dramatis  persowv.  Ruth  Clark  bids  farewell  to  Stephen 
Meredith.  He  loves  her,  and  she  loves  him  ;  but  he  is  embarrassed 
and  she  is  penniless,  and  she  thinks  it  well  that  they  should  part. 
The  story  tells  us  how  her  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  how  also 
she  does  not  miss  her  own  happiness  in  the  end.  It  is  in  this  last 
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point  that  we  find  the  weak  places  of  the  story.  Ruth  finds  a  wealthy 
husband,  but  we  cannot  see  that  she  finds  more.  We  cannot  but 
feel,  too,  that  Stephen  is  badly  treated.  Why  should  he  be  made 
prosperous  against  his  will,  if  he  preferred  love  and  poverty.  For 
all  this,  the  story  is  excellently  well  told,  and  Dahlia  Whitcombe, 
the  young  woman  to  whom  the  unlucky  lover  is  handed  over,  with 
her  blind,  jealous  love,  is  a  finely-drawn  character.  So  is  the  in¬ 
triguing  Rapier,  the  clever  schemer,  whose  elaborate  plans  we  are 
delighted  to  find  foiled  by  the  energy  and  vigilance  of  more  honest 
folk.  The  third  volume,  with  its  rapid  action,  intricate,  without 
being  confused,  and  carrying  on  the  reader  in  absorbed  interest,  does 
the  greatest  credit  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  ability  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

The  Wonders  of  Nature.  By  Professor  Rudolph,  revised  by  Alex. 
Brown,  LL.D.  (A.  Gardner.) — This  little  book,  of  American  origin, 
is  attractively  written.  It  mainly  treats  of  that  popular  subject,  the 
wonders  of  astronomy;  but  there  is  a  single  chapter,  “  The  Wonders 
of  Oxygen,”  which  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  domain  of  chemistry, 
and  which  should  have  been  revised  or  omitted.  To  affirm  that 
elements  are  substances  “  in  their  natural  state,”  that  “  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,”  and  that  1'2  of  the 
solid  globe  and  19  of  the  air  are  oxygen,  is  curiously  inexact. 

Unspotted  from  the  World.  By  Mrs.  Godfrey.  (R.  Bentley  and 
Son.) — Mrs.  Godfrey  has  worked  up  into  this  novel  the  situation 
which  Mr.  Barrett  Browning  so  pathetically  describes  in  “  Bertha  in 
the  Lane.”  As  this  situation  would  of  itself  hardly  suffice,  she  adds 
some  circumstances  of  a  tragical  kind  to  the  younger  sister’s  life. 
Her  father  hates  the  sight  of  her,  because  he  believes  her  mother  to 
have  been  unfaithful  to  him  ;  she  loses  her  heart  to  a  worthless 
lover,  who  goes  very  near  to  ruining  the  happiness  of  her  married 
life,  when  she  has  found  a  really  worthy  husband.  This  younger 
sister’s  character  is  drawn  with  delicacy  and  discrimination.  In  her 
weakness  and  in  her  strength,  she  is  genuinely  natural.  Dorothy,  the 
self-sacrificing  elder,  fails  sometimes  to  interest  us,  perhaps  because 
she  is  preternaturally  good  and  wise.  The  story  of  the  younger 
girl’s  season  in  London,  under  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  a  miracle 
of  the  cosmetic  art,  is  told  with  much  spirit,  though  the  picture  of 
fashionable  life  is  anything  but  flattering. 

Indian  Snake  Poisons.  By  A.  J.  Wall,  M.D.  (W.  H.  Alien  and 
Co.) — This  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  action  of  snake  poison, 
especially  of  the  poison  of  the  cobra.  The  practical  conclusion  is 
given  in  the  sixth  chapter,  where  Dr.  Wall  deals  with  the  questions 
of  prevention  and  treatment.  He  discusses  the  policy  of  the  rewards 
given  for  the  destruction  of  venomous  snakes  in  some  Indian  districts, 
and  pronounces  in  its  favour,  when  practised  under  restrictions.  The 
subject  of  the  treatment  does  not  present  any  hopeful  features.  The 
only  chance  is  in  immediate  isolation  of  the  bitten  part ;  as  94  per 
cent,  of  the  bites  are  in  some  one  of  the  extremities,  this  is  possible, 
if  only  the  appliances  are  at  hand.  But  this  “  if  ”  is,  of  course,  a 
very  important  condition.  Potassium  permanganate  absolutely 
neutralises  the  poison  chemically  by  oxidisation,  but  injected  into  the 
system  it  is  useless,  because  it  oxidises  not  the  poison  specially,  but 
everything  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  We  cannot  help 
remarking  that  no  practical  result  whatever  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  experiments  on  living  animals  which  are  here  recorded. 

My  Heart  and  I.  By  Elinor  Hume.  (Bentley  and  Son.) — A 
heroine  who  tells  her  own  story  seldom  tells  it  well.  She  is  generally 
self-conscious,  telling  us,  for  instance,  that  she  is  very  selfish,  while 
she  really  thinks  herself  self-sacrificing  ;  and  that  she  is  plain,  while 
she  evidently  cherishes  a  secret  belief  in  her  own  beauty.  Nina, 
Miss  Hume’s  heroine,  is  full  of  these  affectations.  A  more  tire¬ 
some  person,  with  her  perpetual  protestations,  self-accusations,  and 
self- justifications,  we  have  seldom  met  with,  even  in  fiction.  The  plot 
is  not  very  clearly  developed.  At  one  time  we  think  it  is  to  be  another 
repetition  of  “  Bertha  in  the  Lane  then  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
the  elder  sister  triumphs  over  the  younger.  One  thing  is  plain,  that 
a  less  interesting  set  of  people  than  the  characters  of  My  Heart  and  I 
have  seldom  been  brought  together.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  Miss  Hume  has  undoubtedly  some  literary  power. 

Bid  Me  Discourse,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  vols. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.) — Miss  Hay’s  powers  do  not  appear  to  much 
advantage  in  the  short  tales  collected  in  these  three  volumes.  We 
can  see  that  she  knows  how  to  contrive  a  plot,  for  now  and  then  we 
come  upon  a  dramatic  situation,  and  there  are  occasionally  forcible 
touches  of  character.  But  for  the  proper  development  of  this,  there 
is  not  sufficient  space  or  opportunity.  We  may  take  as  an  instance 
the  tale  entitled  “  Kenneth.”  Something  might  be  made  of  the 
leading  idea.  A  young  woman  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  hide 
her  real  character  from  the  man  who  is  ready  to  love  her ;  an  ac¬ 
cident  reveals  it,  and  all  ends  well.  But  in  “  Kenneth,”  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  events  is  almost  ludicrously  hurried.  The  two  young  people 
have  been  as  distant,  not  to  say  as  rude  to  each  other  as  possible, 
and  then  we  have  the  transformation  scene  of  the  avowal  of  mutual 
attachment.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  “  wholesome  aver¬ 


sion”  which  a  famous  character  recommends  as  the  beginning  of 
love.  It  is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  constraint  thus  put  upon  the 
writer,  that  the  sentiment  of  these  tales  is  somewhat  sickly  and 
wanting  in  reality.  Miss  Hay  ought  to  know  that  in  England 
magistrates  have  not  the  power,  even  if  we  could  suppose  they  had 
the  will,  to  sentence  a  child  to  “  solitary  imprisonment  for  two  years.” 

Facing  the  Footlights.  By  Florence  Marryat  (Mrs.  Francis  Lean). 
3  vols.  (F.  V.  White  and  Co.) — There  is  some  better  work  in  these 
three  volumes  than  we  have  lately  seen  from  “  Florence  Marryat’s  ” 
pen.  All  that  concerns  the  heroine’s  training  for  and  appearance  on 
the  stage  is  well  told;  the  girl,  too,  bears  herself  with  spirit 
and  good-sense,  and  awakens  the  interest  of  those  who  follow  her 
fortunes.  The  theatrical  follies  of  fashionable  amateurs  and  the 
silly  curiosity  of  audiences  who  come  to  see  not  a  skilful  actress,  but 
a  celebrated  beauty,  are  justly  denounced.  The  surprise  of  the  book, 
the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  end  of  Mrs.  Gerome,  is  ingeniously 
contrived,  though  it  does  not  lead  to  anything,  as  far  as  we  can  see. 
We  half  expected  that  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  worthless  husband  and  his  favourite.  How  would  things  stand 
with  a  man  who  married  again  on  the  strength  of  his  wife  having 
given  herself  out  as  having  died  ?  All  this  writer’s  practice  in  writing 
has  not  given  her  a  perfect  command  over  English.  Envoys,  not 
facts,  are  said  to  be  “  accredited,”  and  an  “  infinitesimal  ”  run  is  not 
a  thing  that  theatrical  managers  desire. 

We  have  also  received  The  Ecolution  of  Christianity.  (Williams 
and  Norgate.)  An  elaborate  treatise,  which  has  for  its  object  to> 
prove  that  the  present  creed  of  Christendom  was  developed  in  the- 
course  of  the  first  three  centuries. — The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat¬ 
thew ,  with  Notes,  critical  and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler. 
(Bell  and  Sons.) — Importance  of  Faith  in  Scripture  Miracles.  By  an 
Associate  of  King’s  College.  (Houghton  and  Co.) — Many  Voices.  By 
Marguerite  Tollemache.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  A  sketch, 
of  eminent  personages  in  Christendom  of  the  first  sixteen  centuries, 
beginning  with  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  and  ending  with  Reuchlin. — 
Romanism;  or,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Examination  of  the  Creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Jenkins,  M.A.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.) — Fulfilled  Prophecy  in  Proof  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture.  By 
the  Rev.  Bourchier  Wrey  Savile,  M.A.  (Longmans.) — The  Kingdom 
of  Grace  Triumphant.  By  John  Coutts.  (F.  Pitman.) — The  Coming 
Kingdom.  By  T.  K.  (Elliot  Stock.) — The  Age  to  Come.  By  Albert 
Hill.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


American  Dishes,  and  How  to  Cook  Them,  cr  8vo .  ..(Unwin)  2/6 

Authors  and  Publishers,  8vo . (Putnam’s)  4/0 

Crawford  (F.  M.),  Dr.  Claudius,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Drake  (0.  T.),  Colonel  Wedderburn’s  Warning,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (Wyman)  3/6 

Dramatic  Notes,  1879  to  1882,  8vo  . (Boeue)  5/0 

Ellis  (A.  P.),  The  Land  of  Fetish,  8vo  . (Chapman  &  Hall)  12/0 

Emerson  (R.  W.),  Works,  Vol.  4,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  5/0 

Francis  (F.),  Practical  Fisheries  Management,  cr  8vo . . (Cox)  3/6 

Gould  (S.  B.),  Germany,  12mo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  3/6 

Grey  (Lady),  Better  Never  than  Late,  12mo  . (Hatchard)  1/6 

Hawthorne  (N. ),  Works,  Vols.  3  and  4,  cr  8vo  . (C-  K.  Paul  &  Co.) — each  7/6 

Holmes  (0  ),  Poet  of  the  Breakfast-table,  cr  8vo . (Douglas)  10/6 

Kinnear  (B.  G.),  Cruces  Shakespearianre,  cr  8vo  . (Bell)  7,  6 

Klein  (E.),  Elements  of  Histology,  12 mo  . (Cassell  &  Co.)  6/0 

Leighton  (Archbishop),  Selections  from,  ISmo  . (Macniven)  2/6 

Lyon  (E.  D.),  Signora,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Remington)  31/6 

Mangold  (C-),  Harmony,  8vo  . (Morley)  2/0 

Martin  (E.  M.),  Round  the  World,  cr  8vo . (Remington)  3  6 

Moncreiff  (H.  W.),  The  Free-Church  Principle,  8vo . (Macniven)  10  6 

Monk’s  Hollow,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Tinsley)  31/6 

Munro  (General),  Reminiscences  of  Military  Service,  8vo  (Hurst  &  Blackett)  15/0 

Murray  (D.  C.),  Hearts,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  31/6 

Myers  (F.  H.),  Essays,  Classical,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillau)  4/6 

Myers  (F.  H.),  Essays,  Modern,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Prescott  (J.  E.),  Christian  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers,  cr  8vo  . (Bell)  5,0 

Renan  (E.),  Recollections  of  My  Youth,  cr  8vo . (Chapman  &  Hall)  8  0 

Riethmiiller  (C.  J.),  Julian  the  Apostate,  cr  8vo . (Virtue)  7/6 

Satchel  Guide  for  Vacation  Tourists,  1883, 12mo . (Lockwood)  9/0 

Schermerhorn  (M.  K  ),  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World,  roy  8vo  ..(Putnam’s)  12/0 

Shakespere’s  Works,  Vol.  9,  parchment,  12mo . (0.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6/0 

Stewart  (A.),  The  Mosaic  Sacrifice,  cr  8vo  . (Macniven)  3/6 

Thomas  (H.  O.),  Intestiual  Obstruction,  cr  8vo . (Lewis)  10/0 

Thomas  (J.  M.),  A  Professor  and  His  Daughter,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  (Remington)  31/6 
Tissot  (M.  M.  V.),  &c.,  Adventures  of  Three  Fugitives  in  Siberia  (R  mington)  7/6 

Uzanne  (O.),  The  Suushade,  the  Glove,  and  the  Muff  . (Nimmo  &  Bain)  31/6 

Walton  (I.),  The  Complete  Angler,  illustrated,  roy  8vo  . (Nimmo  &  Bain)  31/6 

Williams  (J.),  A  Story  of  Three  Years,  &c.,  12mo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  3/6 

Wilson  (C.  T.),  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal  of  France  (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  15  0 
Wysard,  The  intellectual  and  Moral  Problem  of  Goethe’s  Faust... (Triibner)  2/6 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 
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HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTilN  STUFFS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  T34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

LIBERTY'S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS, 

East  India  House,  ]  RE(}ENT  STREET,  W. 
&  Chesham  House,  ) 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjured  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlie  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience. 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me  e  v-mdor.  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BEN  EDICT  writes  :  I  have  tiled 

the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others 
is  really  surprising."  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Mmford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  : — “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 
a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  ,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  nnd  the  wonderful  power  ot 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  catarnct  on  the 
•right  eye.’* *  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hart lan a, 
Esq  M.P  ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  bt. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  0.  J.  Alford  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Loke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAI  RAN  CL, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREE  r,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
■Easton  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  duly  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets  “  Spectacles,  their  Use  ana 
Abuse,’*  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  CHFAPSIDE. 


PREPARATIONS  OF 

Highly  recommended 


MORSON  S  npn  a  |  ii  r  Highly  recommended  by  the 

I  L  I  O  I  I «  L  Medical  Profession  for 

As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s ;  I  M  H  I  R  F  Q  T  I  fl  M 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  fid;  Globules,  2s,  Id\3eJiUILOBiUiui 

•  3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
'indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfoi  tunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spin  ions 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MOKSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


THE  ACADEMY, 

1  8  7  2  -  1  8  8  2, 

Notes  upon  the  Chief  Pictures  Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

BY  HARRY  QUILTER. 


London :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO., 

AND  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Miss  BEAUCHAMP .  a  Philistine.  By 

Constance  MacEwen,  Author  of  “  Gin  a  Body  meet  a  Body,’’ 
&c.  3  vols.  [Ae*<  week. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS. 

“  Dilute  your  Wine  with 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 

which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 
PURITY  and  WHOLESOME- 

••  THE  QUEEN  OF 

NESS.” 

TABLE  WATERS.” 

Daily  News,  April  17th,  1882. 

ROWLANDS’ 

0D0NT0. 


Has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  half  a  century  as 
the  best,  purest,  and  most  fragrant  preparation  for 
the  teeth  ever  made ;  it  whitens  and  preserves  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  strength¬ 
ens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Health  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  teeth,  and  all  dentists  will  allow 
that  neither  washes  nor  paste  can  possibly  be  as  effica¬ 
cious  for  polishing  the  teeth,  and  keeping  them  sound 
and  white,  as  a  pure  and  non-gritty  tooth  powder  ; 
such  Rowlands’  Odonto  has  always  proved  itself  to  be. 

Ask  for  Rowlands’  Odonto. 


H  U  N YAD 
JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD." 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“ Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


TJOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

T INWORTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW 

OPEN. 

Upwards  of  One  Hundied  Subjects  from  the  Bible, 
in  Terra  Cotta  and  Doulton  Ware,  including 
“The  RELEASE  of  BARABBAS,”  “PREPARING 
for  the  CRUCIFIXION,”  “  CHRIST’S  ENTRY 
into  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  GOING  to 
CALVARY.” 

T  INWORTH  EXHIBITION,  ART 
GALLERIES, 

9  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Open  from  10  till  6. 

Admission,  Is. 

The  decorative  co-opera- 

TORS'  ASSOCIATION  (Limited!, 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 

Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq. 


A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 
Hon.  Edward  Majori- 
banks,  M.P. 


Hon.  Secretary— Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 
N.W. 

The  Deoorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  the  best  class  in  H«*u-e  Paint¬ 
ing,  Artistic  Docoration,  Paper  Hangings,  Furniture, 
Upholstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All 
work  done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most 
thorough  character;  and  one  of  the  managers  being 
an  accomplished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of 
its  aims  to  promote  the  truest  artistic  principles. 
Every  workman  having  a  direct  interest  iu  the 
business,  orders  entrusted  will  be  carried  out 
economically  and  weU. — Applications  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  W.  Searle. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL& GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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\  DDITIONAL  HOME  BISHOPRICS 

_t\_  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  MEETING  to  PROMOTE  the  FOUNDATION  of 
the  SOUTHWELL  BISHOPRIC  will  be  held,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 

The  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  MANSION  HOUSE,  on 
FRIDAY,  June  1st,  at  2  p.m. 

The  Rig  lit  Honourable  the  LORD  MAYOR  will 
preside.  The  Resolutions  will  be  moved  and  sup¬ 
ported  by — 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANT  RRBURY, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Rgkt  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  others. 

Cards  for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation,  by  letter  (enclosing  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope),  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
INGRAM,  St.  Margaret’s  Rectory,  Finsbury  Square, 
E.C. ;  or  at  the  Office  of  the  Fund,  7  Whitehall,  S.W. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 

LONDON  SOCIETY  for  the  ABOLITION  of 
COMPULSORY  VACCINATION  will  be  held  on 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  May  23rd,  in  NEU- 
MEYER  HALL,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury.  The 
chair  wi  1  be  taken  at  7.39  by  the  Pres  dent,  P.  A. 
TAYLOR,  Esq,  M.P.  Alfred  Milnes,  Esq,  M.A., 
F.S.S. ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Collins ;  Dr.  E.  Haughton  ;  Hon. 
T.  Dwight  Stowe,  M.D.,  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  ; 
William  Tebb,  Esq. ;  and  other  Gentlemen,  have 
promised  to  be  present,  and  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Admission  free. 

A  limited  number  of  Scats  have  been  reserved 
(price  One  Shilling  each),  for  which  early  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  YOUNG,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Society,  114  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

London  library,  12  st.  Jame^s 

Square.— The  FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  will  be 
held  in  the  READING  ROOM,  on  THURSDAY,  May 
31=t,  at  3  11.111. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
May  1st,  1883, _ 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


S 


E 


The  SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the 
present  Session  will  be  HELD  on  TUESDAY,  the  22nd 
iust.,  by  permission,  at  the  ROYAL  SCHOOL  of 
MINES,  28  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  London,  when  a 
Paper  will  be  read  on  “  Popular  Education  in  Eng¬ 
land  find  Wales,  before  aud  after  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,”  by  Rowland  Hamilton,  Esq. 
The  Chair  will  be  t  ike  n  at  7.45  p.m. _ 

0  Y  A  L  A  GRICU  LTURAL 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruct' on  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  aud  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  tho  DUKE  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K  G. 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Uicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  H--n.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarsh.ps,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  May  22ncL _ 

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

k3  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24th.— For  further 
particular3,  a?  ply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. _ 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. _ 

Education  at  frankfort- on- 

MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESCHE,  Master  in  the 
Realgymnnsium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  merca  tile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LY'NCH,  M.A.,  Rcdhill,  Surrey.  _ 

EOSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM¬ 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age.  Juniors, 
14| ;  Seniors,  15|.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. _ 

EDUCATION,  STUTTGART.— 

1  A  Franlein  KOPP  receives  YOUNG  LADIES 
as  either  PUPILS  or  only  BOARDERS.  Special 
advantages  for  young  Ladies  requiring  to  complete 
their  Education.  Good  reference-3. — Address  direct,  7 
Bergstrasse,  Stuttgart,  or  Mrs.  Y  ATM  AN,  Winscombe 
Halt,  near  Weston-super-Mare ;  or  Mrs.  ALBERT 
FRY,  8  Cambridge  Park,  Redland,  Bristol. _ 

T)  EV.  H.  A.  MITTON,  M.A.,  Sherbnrn 

JA  House,  near  Durham,  RECEIVES  YOUNG 
MEN  for  PREPARATION  for  UNIVERSITY  or 
ORDINATION.  Large  house,  grounds,  &e. — Full 
information  on  correspondence. 


rnriE  grocers’  company’s 

1  SCHOOLS,  Onndle,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Court,  of  the  Grocers’  Company  are  PREPARED 
to  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  from  GENTLEMEN 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  HEAD 
MASTERSHIP  of  these  Schools,  which  comprise  a 
First-grade  Classical  School,  established  by  the 
Grocers’  Company ;  and  a  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  Sir  Wm.  Laxton  in  1556.  The  Company  will 
guarantee  to  the  Head  Master  a  minimum  income  of 
£1,000  a  year,  and  an  excellent  residence  free  of  rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  years  from  the  beginning  of 
Michaelmas  Term  next.  During  this  period,  it  is 
expected  fihat  the  First-grade  School  will  show 
further  development,  on  transfer  to  the  new 
School  Buildings,  now  ready  for  opening. 

The  Head  Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  an 
English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  Clergyman 
will  be  preferred. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Grocers*  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C., 
to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  mast  be  sent,  ou  or  before  the  12th  of 
June.  The  Election  will  take  place  ou  or  before  the 
11th  of  July.  The  new  Head  Master  will  be  required 
to  commence  his  duties  in  Michaelmas  Term  next. 

Grocers’  Hall,  May,  1883. 

rnilE  COUNCIL  of  tho  GIRLS’ 

_1  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited, 
will  shortly  APPOINT  HEAD  MISTRESSES  for 
their  LIVERPOOL  HIGH  SCHOOL  and  one  to  be 
opined  at  CARLISLE.  Salary,  in  each  case,  £250 
per  annum,  besides  capitation  fee3!.  Applications 
mast  be  sent,  not  later  than  June  16th  next,  to  tho 
SECRETARY  of  the  COMPANY,  21  Queen  Anne’s 
Gate,  S.  W.,  from  whom  further  information  may  be 
had. 

A.NCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  DESIRE  to  APPOINT  a  LADY  as 
LECTURER  or  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS  who  is 
competent  to  give  Teaching  in  Classics  to  the  Middle 
and  Highest  Forms  in  the  School. 

The  Appointment  will  date  from  September  next. 

Applications,  which  should  state  experience  and 
certificates,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Miss  DAY,  the 
High  School,  Dover  Street,  Manchester,  from  whom 
furl  nor  information  can  Vie  obtained. 

_  7ESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— 

ELECTION  of  HEAD  MASTER— The  Office 
of  HEAD  MASTER  of  this  SCHOOL  will  become 
vacant  in  August  next,  and  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  School  will  p)  oceed  to  E  LECT  a  HEAD  MASTE  R 
in  the  Month  of  July.  Candidates  are  requested  to 
forward  their  applications,  accompanied  by  testi¬ 
monials,  on  or  before  June  9th  next,  to  the  under¬ 
signed,  from  whom  particulars  of  the  tenure  and 
emoluments  of  the  Office  may  be  procured  by  written 
application,  on  or  after  the  12th  inst. — HORACE  W. 
SMITH,  40  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O., 
Secretary  to  the  Governing  Body,  May  10th,  1SS3. 

WANTED,  at  ONCE,  a  TEM- 

PORARY  RESIDENT  TUTOR  for  a 
YOUNG  HINDU  GENTLEMAN.  Subjects,  English 
and  Arithmetic,  chiefly.  Free  quarters  and  liberal 
salary. — Address,  stating  terms,  with  copies  of 
testimonials  and  references,  “  X.,”  95  Woodstock 
R  a  ),  Finsbury  Park,  Loud  n.  N. 

/V  IRUS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

\JT  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amouut  of  £450  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fv  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
H:gbfield,  Mauningham;  Principal,  Misa  SHARPE. 
Next  HALF-TERM  begins  JUNE  11th. 

A  S  DAILY  GOVERNESS.  — 

JL JL  English,  &c.  (Senior  and  Higher  Cambridge 
Exams.);  French  and  German  (acquired  abroad); 
Singing  aud  Piano.  High  testimonials  from  well- 
known  Professors  in  London  and  Frankfort.  — 
“  F.  M.,”  20  Sutherland  Place  Bayswater. 

TTNIVERS1TY  COLLEGE,  London, 

U  SCHOOL. 

The  HALF-TERM  begins  JUNE  4th.  FOUR 
SOHOL  4.R8HIPS  will  be  competed  for  early  in  July. 
Prospectuses  aud  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Offiee,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

LDENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
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PLATT  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  average  value  of 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  offered  for  COM¬ 
PETITION  on  July  19th  and  20th.  Open  to  boys 
under  14. — For  further  information,  apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. _ 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker 
Street. — The  HALF  TERM  will  begin  on  THURS¬ 
DAY,  May  17th.  Professor  John  W.  Hales  will 
continue  his  Lectures  on  Early  English  and  Element¬ 
ary  Anglo-Saxon,  at  1.45,  on  Wednesdays,  beginning 
May  23rd.  B.  SHAD  WELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

•  College,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS,  under 
Fourteen,  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles  from 
any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen 
Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — Apply  to  A. 
M.  HEATHCOTK,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 

TTP  STAIRS  and_ DOWNSTAIRS. 

U  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Comhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  @f  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM.  BOUVERIE,  and  CO-,  1  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W. 


Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

Fisheries  exhibition, 

LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  New 
South  Wales,  Newfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland, 
Tasmania,  United  States,  West  India  Islands,  &c 
SEA  and  FRESH  WATER  FISHING  in  all  its 
BRANCHES,  Aquaria,  Fish  Culture,  Fishing  Boats, 
Machinery  in  Motion,  Diving  Models,  Complete  Fish¬ 
ing  Apparatus,  Fish  Caring. 

Fish  Market,  Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them, 
under  the  Management  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Cookery. 

Lifeboats  and  Life-saving  Apparatus.  Beaver  and 
Otter  Ponds. 

Lighted  by  Electricity  on  Special  Evenings,  and 
open  till  10  p.m. 

A  Military  Band  will  perform  twice  daily. 
Deputations  of  Fishermen  and  Fishergirls  from 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Ac.,  in  distinctive  and  their 
national  costumes. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  will  be  2s  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensington  Station,  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways ;  Trains  every  two  minutes.  Omnibus 
route  from  and  to  Piccadilly  and  Hammersmith. 

,1  YOUNG  LADY,  at  present  on  the 
XI  Continent,  DESIRES  a  SITUATION  as 
GOVERNESS  in  a  Family.  Qualifications,  German 
and  French,  acquired  on  the  Continent;  thorough 
English  ;  Music,  Vocal  aud  Instrumental ;  Elementary 
Drawing.  Excellent  testimonials  can  be  submitted. 
—Apply  to  “  M.  R.,’*  18  Junghof  Strasse,  Frankfort* 
on-Main,  Germany. 

Eadley  ^college  scholak- 

SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOURSCHOLAR- 
SH1PS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14  ou  January  1st,  1883. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

TNVALID  HOME  offered  in  the  House 

of  a  Physician  in  the  South  of  England,  for  any 
LADY  of  good  family,  not  mentally  afflicted.  Highest 
possible  references  given  and  required. — Address, 
“C.,”  care  of  MATTHEWS  BROTHERS,  27  Carey 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

BOARD  and  RESIDENCE  in  a 

MODERN  and  SPACIOUS  FARMHOUSE, 
situated  in  a  healthy  locality  near  the  Sea,  three 
hours  from  London,  for  a  permanency,  or  otherwise. 
Terms,  £2  10s  pet*  week.  References  exchanged. — 
Address  RUSTICUS,  Glyde’s  Library,  Ipswich. 

For  transfer.— a  high 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  in  a  good  Town  (West), 
supported  by  all  the  leading  people.  Average  clear 
profit  for  last  three  years,  £300 ;  increasing.  Every¬ 
thing  in  perfect  order.  Price,  and  full  particulars, 
from  SECRETARY,  S.,  C-,  and  M.  Association y 
Limited,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C, 

D  L  AN  D  RAILWAY. 
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TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1883. 

TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  MAY  1st 
to  OCTOBER  31st,  1883. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes 
issued  by  the  Company.  JOHN  NOBLE, 

Derby,  1883.  _  General  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

E  OSES— OUT  ROSES,  2s  per  dozen; 

i  Carnations,  2s  per  dozen,  and  3s  for  two  dozen  ; 
Mignonette,  Orange  and  Lemon  Blossom,  or  mixed 
Flowers,  2s  per  post-box.  Are  sent  post  free  ou  receipt 
of  Euglish  stamps  or  P.O.O.,  direct. — Mr.  ANTONIO 
VASSALLO,  Gardener  at  Beaulieu,  Villefrauche- 
sur-Mer,  Nice,  France.  _ _ 

Delhi  medical  mission, 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1367. — -The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,090  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  oooupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philantjhropieal 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  aud  children.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,983  cases,  with  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  reoeived 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rey.  W.  0.  BROMHEAD,  Ken- 
Eington  Palace,  W. 


May  19,  1883.] 
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UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,600,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
•which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 

A  Axil  DENTS! — 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  tbeir  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Coruhill,  London. 
_ WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

rPHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 
JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

•Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

'Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall.  London.  S.W. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  UFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross.  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
•effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
•undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 

a  UN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),"W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  3810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  ANNUITIES. 

J^IFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 

ASSURERS  of  all  AGES, 
having  the  prospect  of  at  least  average  life,  will  find 
du  the  Association's  BONUS  SYSTEMS  advantages 
far  exceeding  what  can  be  obtained  under  any  of  the 
ordinary  systems. 

See  Illustrations  in  Prospectus. 

-CLAIMS  PAID  and  BONUSES . £4,335,729 

ANNUAL  REVENUE . 451,304 

London  :  5  Lomdard  Street,  and  123  Pall  Mall. 
_ Edinburgh  :  82  Princes  Street. _ 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

AMPLOUGH’S  PY  RETIC  SALINE 

Iu  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  aud  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  ami 

PILLS. — Never  at  Fault. — In  all  irritations 
of  the  skin,  sores,  ulcers,  burns,  and  scrofulous 
enlargements  of  the  glands,  Holloway’s  Oiatmont 
presents  a  ready  and  easy  means  of  cure,  which 
.  never  disappoints  the  most  favourable  expectations. 
It  manifests  a  potent  and  peculiar  power  in  restrain¬ 
ing  inflammation,  removing  stagnation,  cooling  the 
heated  blood,  aud  checking  all  acrimonious  or  un¬ 
healthy  discharges.  Whilst  thus  acting  locally,  the 
Pills  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  power  in 
improving  the  general  condition  and  habit  of  body, 
which  renders  the  cures  complete  and  permanent. 
Under  tho  general  infiuenoe  of  these  potent  remedies, 
the  puny  in  ant  becomes  the  robust  child,  the  pale 
and  emaciated  regain  colonr  and  flesh,  and  the 
dyspeptic  eats  freely,  without  fear. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 

STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom*  and  in  all  tho  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


1 


V 


DECADE  of  VERSE 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 
Remington  and  Co. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 


STEEL  PENS. 

PARIS,  1878. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C.,  LONDON. 


OXFORD  ST., 
W. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER’S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  fid  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sc-ld  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


TTLM  CATHEDRAL,  EXTERIOR. 

vJ  —Sea  the  BUILDER  <4d,  by  post,  4.yd)— 
V lability  of  London — Architecture  in  Western  Syria 
— Rojal  Academy— The  Tower— Food  for  the  Million 
—  Newton  on  Greek  Masonry  —  Chiu  se  Fishing 
Stations— LTspensky  Cathedral,  Moscow— Models— 
Plau  of  Fittings,  Natural-History  Mnseum— Country 
House,  Bromley  —  Mai  ket  Hall,  Newark,  &e  — 
46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 

T  ILL  I  AM  ~s!  BUR  T  O  N, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 
and  HOUSE  FURNISHER.  88  Oxford  Street,  W„ 
2,3.  and  4  Newman  Street,  &e. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  FURNITURE. 

A  variety  of  BEDSTEADS  on  show  of  best  make 
and^finish  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  REDUCTION 

BEDDING  of  Guarantee  l  Quality  made  on  tho 
Premises. 

AMERICAN  WALNUT,  MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

„  ALarge  STOCK  of  CHEAP,  USEFUL,  and  SOUND 
FURNITURE,  of  the  above  make,  on  view,  at  Prices 
usually  charged  for  ordinary  Deal. 

FURNITURE  for  BED,  DINING,  and  DRAWING¬ 
ROOMS,  and  Every  Article  for  Complete  Home 
F  u  rid  is  sing. 

w.  S.  BURTON’S  ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE. 

Highest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  Silver. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks .  30s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  do .  22s  ,, 

Tea  Spoons . .  14s  ,, 

CUTLERY,  WARRANTED. 

Ivory  Handles,  Rivetted,  Finest  Steel  Blades. 

Per  Doz.  Dessert. 

35-in.  Handles,  Tables  .  15s  ...  11s 

3|-in.  do.  do.  to  balance  22s  ...  17s 

4-in.  do.  do.  do.  288  ...  20s 

4-in.  do.,finoivory do.  do.  36s  ...  2fis 

S  imples  of  kuives,  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  post  free. 

CHINA-TILED  and  DOG  GRATES,  TILED 
PANELS  and  HEARTHS. 

RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT-WATER  WORK. 
Estimates  free. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  Furnishing 
Ironmongery,  &c.,  iu  the  Kingdom,  arrauged  in  30 
LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  GRATIS,  aud 
POST  PAID. 

COLZA  OIL,  . . 3s  4d  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE,  Pure  Water- white,  Is  Id  do. 

DU  N  V I L  L  E’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  iu  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  st«ck  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNYILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.G. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 
Molbon.n  •,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PUKE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  tho  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

***  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON'S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Comm’  thro*  the  Rye,” 

&e. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &c. 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton. 
What  Hast  Thou  Done  P  By  J. 

Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  “  Court  Life 
below  Stairs,”  &c. 

Woodroffe.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentiauelhi,”  Ac. 

A  Maid  Called  Barbara.  By 

Cathakine  Childar.  [Next  week. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres;. 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean;  Chart  of  the  Wind-*,  River  Basins,  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3*.  Mounted  on  clothrin 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  rnssia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5*. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William. 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edge-*,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  Joha 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.’* — Athenceum. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Just  ready,  price  4s. 

THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW,  for 

MAY,  1883. 

Contents. 

1.  Educational  Endowments  and  Secondary 
Education. 

2.  Lord  Macaulay. 

3.  Early  Scottish  Burghs. 

4.  Archaeology  in  the  South-West  of  Scotland. 
5.  Agnosticism. 

6.  '1  he  Future  of  the  Highlands. 

7.  Some  Results  of  Scotch  Theology. 

8.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Letters. 

9.  Contemporary  Literature. 

10.  Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews,  Ac. 

London  :  Alex.  Gardner,  12  Pattrnoster  Row;  and 
Paisley. _ 

rp  H  E  VOICE  of  INDIA, 

_L  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Published  in  Bombay. 

Gives  a  carefully-selected  Compendium  of  all  that 
is  most  valuable  in  the  Native  Journals  throughout 
In  lia,  thereby  bringing  before  the  British  Public  the 
real  thoughts  and  true  wishes  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 
£1  per  annum,  post  paid. 

London  Agency— 26  CHARING  CROSS. 

Send  for  Specimen  Copy.  _ 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  21s. 

1VTEW  PRINCIPLES  of  NATURAL 

JJM  PHILOSOPHY.  By  William  Leighton 
Jordan,  F.R.G.8. 

London  :  David  Bogue,  3  St.  Martin's  Place, 
Trafalgar  Square,  W.C, _ 

With  Illustrations.  400  pp.,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ON  the  PRINCIPAL  SOUTHERN 

and  SWISS  HEALTH  RESORTS:  their 
Climate  and  Medical  Aspect.  By  William  Marcet, 
M.D.,  F. R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

J.  and  A.  Churchill,  11  New  Burlington  Street. 

TJOEMS  of  ENGLISH  HEROISM. 

M  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Arthur  C.  Auchmuty, 
M.A.  Price  Is  6d. 

**  We  have  seen  no  better  book  of  its  kind.” — 
Spectator. 

”  An  admirable  little  book.” — Academy. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling, 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L. ,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


T  IBRARY  CATALOGUES,  for 

I  J  registering  Books  Bought  or  Lent,  for  large  or 
small  Libraries,  from  5s  upwards. 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE’S  INDEX  BOOKS,  for  the 
entry,  Alphabetically,  and  under  Subject  Matter,  if 
of  any  event,  from  4s  upwards. 

NEWSPAPER  SCRAP  BOOKS,  for  the  reception 
of  Cuttings,  without  the  use  of  gum,  paste,  or  glue, 
from  2s  6J  upwards. 

%*  Detailed  Descriptive  Lists,  with  Specimen  of  the 
Printed  Headings,  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
wrapper  or  envelope. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


rpHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

JL  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  a  id  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s  j  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Crown  fol’o,  handsomely  half -bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 


NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

MY  REMINISCENCES. 

By  Lord  RONALD  GOWER. 

2  vols.,  with  Frontispieces,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  30s. 

“  These  light  and  airy  sketches  will  prove  an  extremely  popular  book.” — Pad  Mall  Gazette.- 

“ A  very  interesting  work . Lord  Rona’d  Gower  has  a  great  deal  t.o  tell  that  was  well  worth  telling,  and 

what  was  worth  telling  he  has  told  remarkably  well.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  TIIE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Oases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*»*  In  nse  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract* 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


D  R. 

ALKARAM. 

ALKARAM. 


HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 

DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM. 


As  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  procure  DUNBAR’S  ALKA¬ 
RAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which  will  cure  the  severest  cases  in  half-an-hour. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address,  Dr. 
DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street. 


HAY-FEVER. 

HAY-FEVER. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Very  many  copies  of  all  the  Principal  Boohs  of  the  Past  and 
Present  Seasons  are  in  circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases ,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided 
of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS, 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  MAY. 

New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application. 


All  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 
mag  also  be  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

Mudie’s  Library,  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Dr.  FAIRBAIRN’S  ADDRESS,  price  6d. 

CHRISTIANITY  in  the  FIRST  CENTURY. 

An  Address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Congregational  Union,  May  8th,  1883.  By  A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Airedale  College,  Bradford. 

By  the  Same  Author,  Second  Thousand. 

The  CITY  of  GOD  :  a  Series  of  Discussions  in 

Religion.  In  8vo,  7s  Gd. 

“  Full  of  fine  thinking,  informed  by  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  large  knowledge,  and  a  generous 
catholicity.*' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Also,  by  the  Same  Author,  Third  Edition. 

STUDIES  in  the  LIFE  of  CHRIST.  8vo,  9s. 

Mr.  BEET’S  COMMENTARIES.— This  day,  Second  Edition. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  I.  and  II.  CORINTHIANS. 

By  Joseph  Agar  Beet.  Crown  8vo,  10s  Gd. 

“  A  very  full  and  elaborate  commentary,  marked  by  all  the  diligence  and  erudition  which  Mr.  Beet,  by 
his  similar  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  before  shown  himself  to  possess.  The  writer  is  well 
acqna'nted  with  the  newest  results  of  criticism,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  candid  and  judicious  spirit.  Some 
of  his  conclusions  we  cannot  accept,  but  they  are  always  well  weighed  and  powerfully  defended.' ’—Spectator. 


By  the  Same  Author,  Third  Edition. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  ROMANS.  Crown 

8vo,  7s  6d. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  12a. 

IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “MADEMOISELLE  MORI,”  “The  ATELIER  du  LYS,”  &c. 


Also,  just  published,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

ARDEN.  A  Novel. 

By  A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

L  1  S  T, 

NOW  READY,  at  all  BOOKSELLERS. 


THIRD  EDITION  of 

Mr.  J.  BRINSLEY-RICHARDSS 

SEVEN  YEARS  at  ETON.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

*  Upon  all  subjects  the  reader  will  find  somethin" 
mterestmg  and  generally  amusing  in  this  book'’— 
Times. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE'S  OLD 

COURT  CUSTOMS  and  MODERN 
COURT  RULE.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  10s  6d. 
“As  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive,  the  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  all  the  intricacies  of  etiquette  bein"- 
carefully  authentic  and  exact.”— Daily  Telegraph.  ° 

Mr.  SAMUEL  CARTER  HALL'S 

RETROSPECT  of  a  LONG  LIFE.  2 
vols.  8vo,  30s. 

This  work  contains  reminiscences  of  most 
of  the  celebrated  literary,  artistic,  social,  and 
political  characters  of  the  last  half-century. 

“A  book  that  abounds  in  every  chapter  with 
interesting  i-eminisceuce  and  amusing  gossip,”— St. 
James's  Gazette. 

Bishop  THIRL  WALL’S  LETTERS  to 

a  FRIEND.  Edited  by  Dean  Stanley. 

“  A  real  gain  to  literature,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  minds  of  this 
century.” — Times. 

POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


TRANSPLANTED.  By  M.  E. 

Fraser  -  Tytler,  Author  of  “  Grisel 
Romney,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

CONTRADICTIONS.  By  Miss 

Beard,  Author  of  “Cartouche,”  “The 
Rose  Garden,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“  Miss  Frances  Peard  is  that  rara  avis  a  good 
novelist.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  anything 
which  she  writes,  because  she  has  had  the  delightful 
faculty  of  interesting  her  readers,  and  beyond  this 
is  possessed  of  marvellous  descriptive  powers.” — 
Whitehall  Review. 

A  WOMAN'S  GLORY.  By  Miss 

Sarah  Doudxey,  Author  of  “Strangers 
Yet,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Sarah  Doudney  is,  without  doubt,  an  amusing 
and  pleasant  writer  of  sooiety  novels.” — Morning  Post.. 

The  ADMIRAL'S  WARD.  By  Mrs. 

Alexander,  Author  of  “  The  Freres,” 
“  Which  Shall  It  Be  ?”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Well  constructed,  and  thoroughly  healthy  and 
natural.  The  novel  is  altogether  excellent.” — 
Graphic. 

HONEST  DAVIE.  By  Mr.  Frank 

Barrett,  Author  of  “Polly  MorrisoD,5> 
“  Lieutenant  Barnabas, ”  &c. 

“  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  an- 
elab  irate  analysis  of  this  wonderfully  well-con¬ 
structed  novel,  which  seems  to  us  to  combine 
every  element,  except  vulgarity,  requisite  to  make  it 
an  universal  favonrito.  It  is  full  of  incident  aud  it 
is  full  of  character.  It  teems  with  innumerable 
beauties  of  detail.  Its  style  is  simple,  graceful, 
terse,  reminding  one  now  of  Goldsmith,  now  of 
Cobbett,  and,  here  aud  there,  of  Sterne.  Such 
almost  absolute  perfection  as  the  writer  has  attained 
is,  of  course,  the  result  of  long  study,  and  of  that 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  is  said  to  be 

the  distinctive  mark  of  Genius . Did  space  permit* 

we  should  find  great  pleasure,  w-hich  our  readers 
would  doubtless  share,  in  justifying,  by  copious 
extracts,  the  high  encomium  that  we  have  passed  on 
this  exquisite  piece  of  literary  workmanship,  which 
has  proved  to  us  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  arid  desert  of 
slovenly  narrative,  improbable  events,  unnatural 
characters,  vulgar  sentiments,  and  mean  and  slipshod 
language,  thro./gli  which,  week  by  week,  wo  are 
compelled  to  wade.” — Life . 


FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Popular  Editiou,  with  Illustrations.  All  the 
Series  together,  14s,  or  separately  as  follows 
1st  Series — Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Frogs,  Monkeys,. 
&c.  Small  Svo,  3s  6d. 

2nd  Series — Fossils,  Bears,  Wolves,  Cat3,  E;igles, 
Hedgehogs,  Eels,  Herrings,  Whales.  Small  8voa 
3s  6d. 

3rd  Series — Wild  Ducks,  Fishing,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes*. 

Porpoises.  Small  Svo,  3s  6d. 

4th  Series— Giants,  Mummies,  Mermaids,  Wonderful 
People,  Salmon,  &c.  Small  8vo,  3s  6d. 

“  These  most  fascinating  works  on  natural  history.'*' 
— Morning  Post.  _ 

At  all  Booksellers,  in  demy  8vo,  price  12*. 

The  HEAVENS  :  an  Illustrated 

Handbook  of  Popular  Astronomy.  By 
Amedee  Odillemin.  Edited  by  J.  Nor¬ 
man  Lockyer,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  embodying  the> 
Latest  Discoveries  in  Astronomical 
Science.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  00. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  C  Q.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  price  14s. 

LEAVES  from  the  DIARY  of  HENRY 

GREYILLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield. 

CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY. 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  “  Cities  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,”  “  Walks  in  Rome,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  i.2s  Od. 

WALKS  in  LONDON.  Ry  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hare,  Author  of  “Walks  in  Rome,”  “Cities  of  Northern  and 
Central  Italy,”  “Wanderings  in  Spain,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  213. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “MATRIMONY,”  &c. 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

NO  NEW  THING.  By  W.  E.  Norris, 

Author  of  “Matrimony,”  “Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,”  &c. 

“  Mr.  Norris  lias  succeeded.  His  story  ‘  No  New  Thing  ’  is  a  very  curious  one. 
. There  is  unmistakeable  capacity  in  his  work.” — Spectator,  May  12th. 

“  *  No  New  Thing’  is  bright,  readable,  and  clever,  aud  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  thoroughly  interesting  book.” — Wiiitehall  Review,  May  9th. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

By  ERNEST  RENAN. 

Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman,  and  Revised  by  Madame  Renan. 

Crown  8vo,  8s.  [This  day. 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.  By  Mrs.  Scott 

«/ 

Stevenson.  With  a  Map,  demy  8vo.  [Jfet  week. 

IBERIAN  REMINISCENCES.  Fifteen 

Years’  Travelling  Impressions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  A.  Gallenga. 
With  a  Map,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s. 

The  LAND  of  FETISH.  By  A.  B.  Ellis, 

Captiin  First  West  India  Regiment,  Author  of  “West  African  Sketches.” 
Crown  8vo,  12s.  _ _ _  [This  day . 

NEW  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

M  0  L  0  C  H  : 

A  Story  of  Sacrifice. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED.  3  vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “MOLLY  BAWN.” 

On  May  25 tb,  at  all  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

LOYS,  LORD  BERRESFORD  ;  and  other 

Tales.  By  the  Author  of  “Phyllis,”  “Molly  Bavvn,”  “Mrs. 
Geoffrey,”  &c.  _ 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  NOVEL  bv  Mrs.  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE.  2  vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 

AT  FAULT.  By  Hawley  Smart.  3  vols. 


WILL  BE  READY  ON  MAY  24th. 

In  2  vols.  large  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LONDON. 


By  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “Roundabout  London,”  “In  and  Out  of  London,”  "Memorials  of 

the  Savoy,”  &e. 


Large  post  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 


(STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL.) 
By  Professor  HAYDEN,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and 
Professor  SELWYN,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


T)  OYAL  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY 
JLA  to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  Police  or  by  kindred  Societies)  obtained  daring  the  month  ending  May 
14tli,  1883,  as  follows  :  — 


Horses . Working  in  an  unfit  state  . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Overdriving  and  overloading  . 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food 

—  Travelling  (unharnessed)  when  lame 

—  Abandoning  when  fallen — consequent  suffer  in 


-  uiuiug  ... 

Donkeys . Working  in  an  unfit  state  ... 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

•Cattle  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food 

—  Overstocking  (neglect  ng  to  milk  full  udde 

—  Travelling  when  iame 

—  Hoppling  improperly  (causing  wounds)  ... 

Calves . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c. 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food  . 

—  Conveying  improperly  in  a  cart . 

Sheep  . Travelling  when  lame . 

—  Setting  dog  to  worry 

P  GS  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c.  . 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food 

Dogs  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  Ac. 

—  Setting  to  fight,  with  consequent  suffering 

—  Scalding . 

'Cats  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  Ac . 

Ducks  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c. 

—  Plucking  feathers  while  alive 

SNteons  . Conveying  in  pocket,  without  ventilation 

Wild  Birds  ..Shooting,  taking,  &c.,  during  close  season 
Various  . Owners  causing  in  above  . 


151 

48 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

13 

7 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

3 
1 

8 

4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
8 

99 


392 

From  January  to  April  . 1,339 

Total  during  the  present  year  . 1,731 

^Twenty  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (fall  costs  paid  by  the  Society), 
37-  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  Society), 
68  convictions  were  obtained  in  Metropolitan  Courts,  and  329  in  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  aud  support  of  the  public.  Printed 
suggestions  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  Anonymous 
complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on. 


No.  105  Jermyn  Street,  Loudon. 


JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

A  MODERN  ULYSSES.  By  Joseph 

Hatton.  3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


New  Hovel  by  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant. 

ALTIORA  PETO. 

By  Laurence  Oliphant,  With  Illustrations  engraved  by  Lacour.  To 
be  jmblished  in  Four  Monthly  Parts,  at  53.  [Part  I.  ov.  May  24th. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LINDORES. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Originally  published  in  **  Blackwood's  Magazine.”  3 
vols.  8vo,  25s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE. 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  very  striking  and  valuable  collection  of  some  of  Goethe’s  most  weighty 
sayings.” — Spectator. 

This  day  is  published. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of 
his  Life,”  u  Pauline,”  and  “  Cousins.”  Crown  8vo,  5*. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  STOCK-OWNERS’  GUIDE. 

A  Handy  Medical  Treatise  for  every  Mau  who  Owns  an  Ox  or  Cow.  By 
George  S.  Heatley,  M.R  C.Y.S.,  Author  of  “The  Horse-owner’s  Safe¬ 
guard.”  Crown  8vo,  43  6d. 


This  day  is  published. 

My  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular. 

By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  postSvo,  25s  6d. 

“This  extremely  clever  book . remarkable  for  its  descriptions  of  character, 

its  pictures  of  society,  its  bright  satire,  and  the  thorough  liealthiuess  of  its  tone.” 
— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  A  most  readable  and  delightful  story  of  every-day  life.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“  Thoroughly  sparkling  and  lively.” — Graphic. 

“  A  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who  observes  keenly,  and  at  the  same  time 
sees  deeply  into  character.  She  has  the  power  of  presenting  real  people.” — 
Athenaeum. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  aud  SONS,  Edinburgh  aud  London. 


May  19,  1883.] 
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GEORGE  BELL  AID  SOUS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


With  a  New  Supplement  bringing  the  Work  down  to  18:3.  Post  8vo,  15s. 
,  Supplement,  separate,  3s  6d. 

THOMPSON  COOPEfl’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Containing  Concise  Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries,  and  more  particularly  of  D  stingmished  Natives  of  Great 
Britiiu  and  Ireland.  Prospectuses,  with  a  specimen  page,  sent  post  free  cn 
application. 

Mr.  Cooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  nnd  D,  we  think,  justified  in  doing  so,  for 
the  great  care  bestowed  upon  ihe  work  to  insure  accuracy  as  to  facts  and  dates  ; 
and  he  is  right  perhaps  in  saying  that  his  dictionary  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  of  its  kind  iu  the  English  language.” — Pall  Mall  Gaz-.tte. 

Now  ready,  Yol.  II  ,  demy  8vo,  15s. 

GRIMM'S  (JACOB)  TEUTONIC  MYTHOLOGY. 

Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  James 
Stephen  Stallybrass.  Yol.  I-,  153.  [Vol.  III.  in  the  press. 

Yol.  I.,  demy  Svo,  12s  6d. 

RETROSPECTIONS,  SOCIAL  and  ARCHEOLOGICAL. 

By  C.  Roach  Smith. 

Post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

CRUCES  SKAKESPEARIANAE,  Difficult  Passages  in  the 

Works  of  Shakespeare.  The  Text  of  the  Folio  and  Quarto  Editions  collated 
with  the  Section- of  Recent  Editions  and  the  Old  Commentators.  With  Original 
Emendations  and  Notes.  By  13.  G.  Kinne.vr. 


Iii  Bohn’s  Library  binding,  or  fancy  cloth,  3s  6J. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (to  WICLIF).  By 


EARLY 

Bernhard  Ten  Brink. 


Translated  :uto  English  by  Horace  M.  Kennedy. 


New  Addition  to  Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  5s. 

BENTLEY'S  DISSERTATIONS  unon  the  EPISTLES  of 

PHALARIS,  THEMISTOCLE3,  SOCBiTES,  EURIPIDES,  and  the  FABLES 
of  -BSOP.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Professor 
\V.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  the  CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS,  with  Notes. 

HERCULES  FURENS  of  EURIPIDES.  By  E.  A.  Palsy, 

M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 

Yol.  I.,  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  18?. ;  Yol.  II.,  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  IGs. 

The  BOOK  of  PSALMS.  A  New  Translation,  with 

Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.D  ,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo. 

Crown  8vo,  5\ 

CHRISTIAN  HYMNS  and  HYMN  WRITERS.  A  Course 

of  Lectures.  By  J.  E.  Peescott,  D.D.,  A '-elide  icon  and  C»non  of  Carlisle, 
Examining  Chaplin  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

(Cambridge :  DEIGI1TON,  BELL,  and  CO.) 

In  Monthly  Parts,  price  2<  61  each. 

HOMILIES,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN.  By  Rev.  G.  J. 

Davies,  Author  of  “  Pacers  on  Preaching.”  &o.  A  Selection  from  Sermon 
Writers  of  the  Past,  with  Short  Memoirs  and  Essays. 

No.  1.  SERMONS  on  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  Original.  Selected,  and 
Adapted,  on  the  following  Subjects  : — Sunday-schools— Church  Restoration — 
Benefit  Clubs — MLsious — Hospital  Sunday — Funeral— Harvest  Thnnk-g  ving 
— Assizes — Holy  Communion.  (Twenty  Sermons.)  [Ready. 

No.  2.  SERMONS  of  the  late  Rev.  CHARLES  WOLFE,  1791-1823,  Author 
of  the  “  Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  Johu  Moore.”  [Ready. 

No.  3.  SERMONS  by  Rev.  EDWARD  COOPER.  [In  the  press. 

(Others  in  preimration.) 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  wide  fc.:ip.  Svo,  6?. 

PAPERS  on  PREACHING,  By  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Davies, 

Rector  of  Eldon,  Hants. 

“A  perfect  museum  of  valuable  observations  and  illustrations.  It  ought  to  be 
studied  by  every  clergyman  who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  usefulness  that  lie  within  his  reach.” — Spectator. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


BRITISH  FISHERIES. 


rcst8vo,  cloth,  4s  6J. 


SEA  FISHERIES. 

By  EDMUND  W.  H.  HOLDS  WORTH,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c., 

Late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Sea  Fisheries  Commission. 

With  Illustrations  of  Boats,  Nets,  &c. 


SALMON  FISHERIES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  YOUNG, 

Commissioner  of  Scotch  Salmon  Fisheries. 


“  In  *  Sea  and  Salmon  Fisheries,’  the  palm  for  general  interest  rnu-t  be  given 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Holdsworth’s  excellent  account,  of  the  c  ast  fisheries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  the  method  of  capture  from  app'iancss  <  f  universal  employ — 
the  trawl,  the  drift-net,  the  Land  line — to  those  of  local  and  restricted  use;  the 
Cornish  sean,  the  sprat-fishers,  stow-net,  the  kettle-net  of  K  nt  nnl  Sussex;  the 
build  of  boats,  the  modes  of  curing  fish,  «fec.  No  less  useful  is  Mr.  Archibald 
Young’s  comparative  survey  of  salmon  livers  in  the  three  Kingdoms,  with  its 
copious  tables  of  streams.” — Graphic. 

“  We  commend  the  little  book  as  a  most  useful  guide  to  those  who  wish  to 
obtain,  in  a  compendious  form  a  general  view  over  the  present  condition  of  our 
fisheries,  both  salt  water  and  fresb.” — Land  and  Water. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Cliaring  Cross,  S.W. 


W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  AND  GO. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 
In  1  vol.  Svo,  9s. 


GOOD  SAMARITANS. 

Biographical  Illustrations  of  the  Laws  of  Unman  Kindness. 


By  TV.  H.  DAVENPORT  ADAM; 


iiaiy  May  21. 


Contexts  [Boole  I.,  Education],  A^charn — R likes—  B?'l— Brougham—  Arnold 
— Mary  Carpenter,  dec.  [Bonk  II.,  Slavery],  Wilberforcc  —  Boston,  &a.  IBook 
III,  Missions], Eliot— Brainord—Martyn — Williams.  [B  >ok  IV.,  Prisons],  Howard 
—Mrs.  Fry.  [Book  V.,  the  Poor],  Vincent  de  Paul— f  Uti  ■«  of  Morey— Miss 
•S, evoking — Mrs.  Mompesson — Edward  Denison — Sister  Dora. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 

In  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  lls  61. 

DARKENED  AT  NOONTIDE. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  ELLIOTT  KENT. 

“The  charnctori  a>  e  drawn  with  no  little  power,  and  fine  contrasts  occur  .. 
Some  of  the  female  characters  are  charming  studies,  and  ar  i  sure  to  enlist  the 
reader’s  sympathies,  not  less  by  their  unaffected  ness  than  by  tie  simplicity,  grace, 
and  purity  which  mark  their  actions.” — Leeds  Mercury. 


By  BERTIIOLD  AUERBACH. 

In  1  vol.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  3s  Od. 

TWO  STORIES. 

“Both  stories  exhibit  some  of  their  author's  strongest  points . He  possessed 

the  rare  gift  of  drawing  gentle,  loveable,  and  yet  thoroughly  natural  female 

figures . It  is  delightful  to  follow  the  artist  as  he  traces  human  nature.*’— 

Academy. 

“  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  contemplate  these  pictures ;  they  are  delightfully  told." 
— Court  Journal. 

ALPINE  PLANTS.  Painted  from  Nature.  By  J. 

Seboth.  Edited,  with  Descriptive  Tost  aid  Introduction,  by  A.  W.  Bennett  ,. 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  Series  I  -III.,  each  with  190  Coloured  Plates,  half-persian  extra 
gilt  top,  each  25*.  Series  IY.,  completing  the  work,  will  bj  rea.ly  shortly. 

Second  Edition  now  ready. 

CHILD'S  PIANOFORTE  BOOK,  The,  for  the  Home,  the 

Kindergarten,  and  the  School.  By  H.  Keatley  Moore,  B.Mus.,  B.A. 
With  many  Songs  and  Pictures,  by  Kate  Greenaway,  and  others.  Crown 
4to,  c’oth  elegant,  3s  6d. 

COMPOSERS,  the  GREAT. 

Characteristic  Anecdotes.  By  C.  E.  Bourne. 
cloth,  3?  6d. 


Their  Lives,  with 

With  Portraits,  crown  8vo, 


ENSILAGE  in  AMERICA,  and  its  PROSPECTS  in 

ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE.  By  Professor  J.  E.  Thgrold  Rogers,  M.P. 
Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6  1. 


EPICS  and  ROMANCES 

W.  WaG-ier  and  TV.  S.  Anson. 


of  the 

8.-o,  cloth,  ; 


MIDDLE 

s  01. 


AGES.  By 


GOBLIN  TALES  of  LANCASHIRE. 

Bowser.  Crown  Svo,  3s  6 1. 


Collected  by  James 


Under  the  Sanction  of  Rjv.  Sir  Gore  Oase^ev,  Bart.,  M.A. ,  and  Professor  Sir  G.  A* 
M  icf.uTeii,  Mas.  Doc. 

MUSICIAN,  The:  a  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students.  By 

Ridley  Prentice.  (In  Six  Grades  )  GRADE  I.,  2s. 

[GRADE  II.,  Next  week. 

“  Renders  the  hard  task  of  acquiring  technical  knowledge  almost  a  pleasure _ 

Mr.  Preut  c-c’s  road  is  in  every  way  the  pleasantest  that  lias  been  laid  before  any 
student...  .Supplies  a  di fi.iency  in  musical  literature  which  has  long  been  felt.” — - 

Saturday  R  viev:. - ”  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  uuderstand, 

interpret,  and  enjoy  beautiful  music.” — Academy. 


PROBLEMS  and  EXERCISES  in  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  4s  Od. 

“  Not  only  are  the  difficulties  and  problems  cf  rconomicr.l  science  admirably 
stated  in  this  litile  volume,  but  the  views  of  the  more  prominent  schools  of 
thought  are  also  indicated.  A  good  deal  of  labour  has  been  expended  upon  the 
work,  which  economists  and  publicists  will  find  as  valuable  as  it  is  unpretentious.’* 
— Spectator. 


SUNDAY  READING  for  CHILDREN. 

SUNDAY  for  OUR  LITTLE  ONES.  Unsectarian 

Addr  ssas  to  the  Young.  By  Rev.  E.  M.  G oldaet,  M.A.,  Author  o£  “  Faith 
and  Freedom,’’  &c.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edge?,  os. 

“Just  the  kind  of  thing  our  Sunday  Schools  are  much  requiring . To  estab¬ 

lish  and  settle  the  young  heart  in  the  love  and  reverence  of  all  that  is  revered 
and  lovely  hns  been  the  author’s  object,  and  we  are  sure  none  will  go  empty 
away  from  the  perusal  of  the  e  ad  .resies.” — Inquirer. 


PENNY  HANDBOOKS. 


[Ready. 


“TVe  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  this  excellent  series  of  penny  handbooks, 

which  deserve  to  be  w  dely  known . Wo  are  glad  to  see  the  staff  of  the  British 

Museum  thus  coming  forward  to  make  popular  the  stores  of  learning  which  they 

Rave _ The  illustrations  are  uniformly  good  -far  better  than  in  many  expensive 

books.”— academy. 

“All  written  by  first-class  specialists,  and  form  the  most  enterprising  series 

ever  published . Eivh  con  *  a  i  ns  so  much  well-arranged  matter  as  to  make  a  far 

from  contemptible  handbook.” — Inquirer. 

Each  Volxime  is  fully  illustrated,  with  Woodcuts. 

Beetles.  By  W.  F.  Kirby.  Flowering  Plants.  By  J, 
British  Birds.  By  It.  Botvdler  ‘  5wi —  of  By  w. 


Sharpe. 

Butterflies  and  Moths.  By 

W.  F.  Kirby. 

Coins,  Greek  and  Roman. 

By  Barclay  V.  Head 


Insects,  Orders 

F.  Kip.ey. 

Postage  Stamps.  By  AY.  T. 

OOILVY. 

Shells.  Bv  B.  B.  AVoodward. 


Numerous  others  in  preparation. 
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CHATTO 


AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

WANDA, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

“  A  beautiful  story,  with,  a  good,  noble  woman  for  its  heroine.”  St.  James  s 
Gazette. 

“  There  are  no  more  attractive  characters  in  Eugl  sli  fiction  than  Wanda  and 
her  peasant  husband  ;  an  i  increase!  fame  must  result  to  the  brilliant  novelist 
from  this  her  latest  work.” — St.  Stephen’s  Review. 


A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS, 

By  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE, 

Will  be  ready  immediately,  in  small  quarto,  cloth  extra,  price  8s. 

The  LIFE  of  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD 

STUART,  commonly  called  tlie  Young  Pretender.  By  Alexander  Charles 
Kwald.  With  a  Steel  Plate  Portrait.  Netv  and  Cneaper  .Edition.  C  own 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d.  [J ust  ready. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  BOOK, 

LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI, 

With  over  300  New  and  Original  Illustrations,  uniform  with  the  Illustrated 
Edition  of  “The  Tramp  Abroad,"  is  now  ready,  crown  8ro, cloth  extr;t,  7s  6d. 


WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HEART  AND  SCIENCE: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  L'brary. 

«*  Mr.  Wilk'e  Collins  is  far  too  experienced  and  too  skilful  a  novelist  to  be  able 
to  allow  himself  to  be  dull . A  story  which  opens  in  the  author’s  best  manner. 

The  merits  of  it  really  ars  those  wh  oil  nn  ihe  merit?  of  so  many  of  the 
author’s  books  ;  the  plot  is  well  contrived  at  starting,  coincidences  are  cleverly 
managed,  the  reader's  interest  i?  seized  at  t  ie  outset,  an l  cons-aufcly  roused 
9* gain  ;  the  details  are  accurate,  an  1  the  dramatic  effects  are  excellent.” — 
A  thencBum. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY, 

Is  now  ready,  iu  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

In  ‘  Mr.  Scarborough’s  FamTy,’  we  recognise  the  vanished  hand  as  no  feebler 
than  of  yore  ;  there  is  the  same  immense  elaboration  and  m  nnteness  of  narrative, 
the  same  mastery  of  little  turns  of  express  ve  dialogue,  the  same  cheerful  mix¬ 
ture  of  cynicism  and  kindliness.” — Athenaeum. 


DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HEARTS, 

Is  now  ready,  iu  3  vols.  crown  8/o,  a'  every  L'brary. 

« The  interest  of  the  tale  never  flags;  ‘Hearts’  is  a  bright,  clever,  and  well- 
written  novel,  and  will  probably  be  highly  d  >pular.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

PORT  SALVATION; 

Or,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Translated  by  C.  H.  Meltzer,  is  now  ready,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  12s,  at  every 

Library. 

“A  novel  that  nrglit  profitably  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  great  many  people 
who  think  novel-reading  a  waste  of  time;  a  book  full  of  teaching  to  those  who 
are  really  in  earnest  about  religion.”— Scotsman. 


LETTERS  on  NATURAL  MAGIC.  By  Sir 

Pavid  Brewster.  A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Chapters 
on  the  Being  and  Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional  Phenomena  of  Natural 
Magic,  by  J.  A.  Smith.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  6d.  [J ust  ready . 


HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By 

Henri  Van  Latin.  N-  w  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vols.  demy 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  22s  6d.  [ J  ast  ready . 


The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS 

CARLYLE  and  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  Th  r  1  Edit. on,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  24s  ; 
and  at  every  Library. 


Now  ready,  with  nearly  400  Illustrations,  mostlv  full-paged,  price  3s. 

The  PARIS  SALON,  1883.  A  Complete 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Dumas. 

Also,  iu  large  folio,  prici  Is 

At  the  SALON.  With  Twenty  Large 

Pictures,  printed  in  two  tints,  and  enclosed  in  a  handsome  wrapper.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Dumas. 


NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  By  Richard 

Jefferies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gj. 

“In  his  new  book  Mr.  Jefferies  breaks  n^w  ground,  and  he  is  usually  very 
entej  taming  indeed.  His  book  i?  good  iu  itself,  and  a  bo  jk  for  everybody  to  read 
and  enjoy.” — Athenceurn. 


ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.  By  Katharine  S. 

Macquoid.  With  68  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  10?  6.1. 


ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS.  By 

Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vandarhoof,  Alfred 
Dimmer,  and  others.  Squire  8vo,  c’oth  extra,  10s  6d. 

“It  would  be  i.Ucult  to  overpraise  the  excellence  of  the  sketches  which  Mr. 
Rimmer  has  made,  or  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  general  beauty  of  the  v  'lama 
which  he  has  ]  reduced.  It  is  in  all  respects  admirable,  and  will  certainly  enhance 
Mr.  R.mmor's  reputation.” — Scotsman. 


THREE  GOOD  NOVELS, 

Each  in  3  vo’s.  crown  8/o,  at  every  Library. 

The  HANDS  of  JUSTICE.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 
OF  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
SELF-CONDEMNED.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  c’oth  extra,  3?  61  each. 


NO  VELS  BY  MORTIMER 
COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 

T  ransmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 


NO  VELS  B  Y  MORTIMER 

AND 

FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  Me  False. 


LEITH  DERWENT’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

CIRCE’S  LOVERS, 

Will  be  ready  immediately,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


To  be  ready  immediately,  Edited  by  HENRY  BLACKBURN,  Is  each. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1883.  With  143 

Illustrations. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1883.  With  79 

Illustrations. 


The  POETS’  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson. 

Crown  8vo,  c’oth  extra,  7?  6  1. 

“Mr.  Phil  Robinsou’s  new  volume— a  book  which  maybe  described  as  one- 
half  classified  extracts  from  the  poets,  ;be  other  half  a  humorous  defence  of  birds 

whom  they  have  neglected  or  maligned — i?  a  very  pleasant  one . Either  half  i3 

very  pleasant  reading,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  combine  with  a  love  of 
poetry  some  knowledge  of  the  woods  and  fields.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“A  simply  delightful  book.” — Illustrated  London  News. 


BEHIND  a  BRASS  KNOCKER  :  Some  Grim 

Realities  in  Picture  and  Prose.  By  Fred  Barnard  and  C.  H.  Ross.  Demy 
8vo,  with  30  Full-page  Drawings,  10s  6d. 

“  A  remarkably  clever  book,  both  from  a  literary  and  an  artistic  point  of  view  ; 
an  absorbingly  interesting  volume.” — Derby  Mercury. 


NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY.  By  Dutton  Cook, 

Author  of  “  Hours  with  the  Players,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
21s ;  and  at  every  L  brary. 

“  Two  goodly  volumes,  plea-ant  to  read  to-day,  aud  hereafter  valuable  to  refer 
to.  No  one  knows  the  Stage  better  than  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  ;  few  know  its  history 
half  as  well ;  and  even  in  a  day  which  is  by  no  means  lacking  iu  dramatic  critics 
of  penetration  and  impartiality,  Mr.  Cook  has  no  brother-writer  who  expresses 
himself  with  greater  poiut,  or  forms  a  sounder  judgment.” — Academy. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  in  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN 

ANNE.  By  John  Ashton,  Author  of  “Chap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  &o.  New  aud  Cheaper  Edition,  with  81  Illustrations,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s  6 1. 


MYSTERIES  of  TIME  and  SPACE.  By 

Bichard  A.  Proctor.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s  6d. 


London  :  CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Russian  Czav  reached  the  suburbs  of  Moscow  ou  Sunday 
by  train,  and  on  Tuesday  made  his  state  entry  into  bis  ancient 
capital.  He  rode  in  on  a  white  horse,  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
procession  miles  long,  including  all  the  representatives  of  Europe, 
"his  subordinate  Kings  in  Asia,  his  own  family,  the  chief  nobles 
of  Russia,  the  great  officials  of  the  Empire,  hundreds  of  Generals 
and  other  officers,  and  hundreds  more  of  the  servitors  of  the 
Court.  The  Empress  sat  with  her  little  daughter  in  a  large 
carriage  which  looked  like  one  mass  of  gold.  The  way  was  lined 
with  soldiers,  and  guarded  by  great  bodies  of  cavalry,  cuirassiers, 
Uhlans,  and  Cossacks,  and  the  scene  was  full  of  an  original  kind 
of  pomp,  half  military,  half  Asiatic.  No  accident  whatever 
occurred,  except  that  a  Court  chamberlain  was  thrown  and 
broke  his  head,  and  the  reception  by  the  people  was  most  enthu¬ 
siastic.  The  devotion,  it  is  specially  noted,  extends  to  the  Imperial 
family,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  in  particular  being  followed  every¬ 
where  by  admiring  crowds.  The  actual  coronation  will  not  take 
place  till  Sunday,  after  which  the  Emperor  must  ride  unattended 
among  his  people ;  but  so  far,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
Nihilists,  though  the  Police  continue  to  make  numerous  arrests. 
The  time  of  danger  is  now  short,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  extreme  precautions  taken  will  prove  successful,  more  es¬ 
pecially  as  assassins  are  always  affected  by  the  popular  mood. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ides  of  March  are  not  yet  passed. 


It  appears  to  he  settled  that  Major  Evelyn  Baring,  the  Indian 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  shall  succeed  Sir  E.  Millet  as 
Consul-General  in  Egypt,  though  as  yet  no  official  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  vote  will 
not  be  needed,  a3  Major  Baring  is  to  receive  special  powers,  and 
ns  he  surrenders  £8,000  a  year  in  India,  a  special  salary.  He  will, 
in  fact,  he  Resident,  and  we  hope  will  be  marked  by  some  special 
designation,  such  as  “  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Porte  resi¬ 
dent  in  Egypt.”  That  will  give  him  the  necessary  rank.  The 
selection  is  a  very  good  one,  as  Major  Baring  has  great  experi¬ 
ence,  both  of  general  political  business  and  of  Egyptian  finance, 
thorough  knowledge  of  Egyptian  personages,  and  a  strong  will. 
He  will  be  able  not  only  to  guide  and  support  the  Khedive, 
who  is  surrounded  by  rascals  intent  on  peculation,  but  to  neglect 
trifles,  the  great  difficulty  of  a  man  in  his  position.  Every 
European  in  Egypt  thinks  that  his  special  affair  is  the  pivot  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  Besident  who  does  not  listen  to  him 
fails.  Major  Baring  can  be  deaf  when  needful,  a  form  of 
strength  which  is  rapidly  becoming  more  scarce. 

The  Italian  Premier,  having  on  Saturday  obtained  a  direct 
and  unqualified  vote  of  confidence,  by  318  to  29,  on  Sunday 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  King’s  hands.  His  object  in 
taking  this  step  is  to  rid  himself  of  certain  members  of  his 
■Cabinet,  who  consider  his  policy  too  Conservative,  and  resent 
his  acceptance  by  the  Right.  He  has,  of  course,  been  asked  to 
form  a  new  Ministry,  and  in  spite  of  some  hitches  will,  it  is 
believed,  retain  all  his  colleagues  except  two,  and  replace  them 


by  two  Couservativis/i  men,  who  are  not  by  party  Conserva¬ 
tives.  He  is  quite  absolute  in  the  present  House,  but  believes 
that  the  Radicals  are  strong  out  of-doors,  and  will  have  a  much 
stronger  party  at  the  next  elections.  As  his  intention  is  to 
govern  with  any  majority  obtainable,  he  does  not  wish  to  break 
with  the  Radicals  more  abruptly  than  he  can  help,  and  would 
gladly  retain  their  more  moderate  men.  No  Minister  in  Europe 
occupies  quite  the  same  position,  though  it  has  analogies  with 
that  once  occupied  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Italian  Tories  give  S.  Depretis  open  instead  of  secret  support. 

A  great  Liberal  demonstration  took  place  at  Hengler’s  Circus, 
in  Liverpool,  yesterday  week,  the  chief  speakers  being  Mr.  S. 
Smith,  the  Liberal  Member  for  Liverpool  elected  last  December, 
and  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  Smith 
made  a  very  weighty  and  impressive  speech  on  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  day, — the  block  of  business  in  Parliament, — which  he 
ascribed  to  three  causes, — the  immense  multiplication  of  local 
business  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  local  bodies ;  the 
loquacity  of  Members ;  and  the  definite  wish  to  obstruct. 
He  did  not  believe  that  anything  short  of  completely 
new  rules  limiting  the  time  allotted  not  only  to  each 
speaker,  hut  to  each  great  debate,  would  adequately  put 
down  the  loquacity  and  the  obstruction.  In  speaking 
of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  which  he  eloquently  defended  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  his  hearty 
confidence  in  the  Government ;  while,  on  the  Irish  question,  he 
was  disposed  to  adopt  more  or  less  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  view 
of  our  duty  to  that  country.  He  thought  that  we  ought  to 
develope  Ireland  as  we  develope  India,  by  applying  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  to  the  construction  of  public  works. 

Mr.  John  Morley’s  speech  was  less  social  and  more  political 
in  its  drift.  He  defended  the  Affirmation  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  all  opinions  on  religious  questions — whether  they  might 
be  called  religious  or  irreligious — should  be  treated  as  wholly  out¬ 
side  politics ;  nay,  he  went  further,  and  said  the  same  of  all  social 
opinions.  Now,  surely  there  are  social  opinions  which  it  ought 
to  he  penal  to  propagate.  A  teacher  who  should  be  found  in¬ 
culcating  on  his  pupils,  even  out  of  school,  contempt  for  the 
sacredness  of  marriage,  ought  to  he  ineligible  as  a  teacher  in 
State  schools ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  House  of 
Commons  has  not  a  perfect  right  to  take  notice  of  a  book 
propagating  immoral  doctrines,  and  written  by  any  of  its 
Members,  if  it  should  think  that  course  wise  and  expedient. 
Mr.  Morley  expressed  very  frankly  his  belief  that  Ireland 
would  never  he  pacified  till  there  was  much  greater  freedom 
of  local  self-organisation  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  regard 
paid  to  Irish  opinion  on  Irish  topics  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  there  is  at  present.  And  on  what  is  called 
“  non-intervention  ”  he  expressed  very  sweeping  views  indeed, 
which  go  far  beyond  auy  in  which  we  can  concur.  Nevertheless, 
his  speech  was  full  of  manly  and  vigorous  Liberalism, — Liberal¬ 
ism  partly,  perhaps,  of  the  past,  mostly  of  the  future. 

The  Liberal  meeting  at  Wolverhampton  yesterday  week  was 
important,  as  showing  that  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country 
have  seen  the  importance  to  he  attached  to  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote’s  “Thermopylae”  speech,  and  have  interpreted  it  just  as 
we  interpreted  it  on  the  day  after  it  was  spoken,  as  meaning 
that  the  Tory  party  are  prepared  to  force  triennial  dissolutions 
on  the  country,  by  obstructing  to  the  last  point  of  their  ability 
measures  cordially  accepted  by  the  constituencies  only  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  the  junior  Member  for  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  insisted  that  triennial  Parliaments  might  now  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  programme  of  Tory  democracy,  and 
urged  the  Government,  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  this 
week,  to  appropriate  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  for  pressing  forward 
the  Government  measures  now  before  Parliament.  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  made  some  caustic  remarks  on  the  new  Tory  Elisha, 
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3  attacks  on  the  “honourable”  Tadpoles  by  whom,  in 
prophetic  person’s  opinion,  the  Tories  of  the  House  of 
ions  are  now  led;  and  a'.30  upon  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote’s 
apt  to  immortalise  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Warton  as  akin  to 

aose  of  the  Spartan  Kin"  Leonidas.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
the  Wolverhampton  Liberals  understand  precisely  the  exact 
issue  now  before  the  country,  and  are  determined  to  fight  it  out 
on  the  true  lines,  “though  it  take,”  as  General  Graut  said,  “all 
the  summer.”  _ 

Mr.  Stanhope’s  speech  at  King’s  Lynn  on  Monday  shows 
either  a  curious  dullness  of  financial  mind,  or  else  a  very  unfair 
desire  to  mislead  his  audience  as  to  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  last  and  the  present  Government.  Ho  actually  asserted 
that  “  since  1880  the  expenditure  of  the  country  had  gone  on 
increasing  evei'y  year,”  and  also  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Liberals  in  India  “  is  £3,500,000  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives.”  Mr.  Stanhope  ought  to  know  that  both  assertions 
are  absolutely  unfounded,  unless  the  incurring  of  Debt  and  the 
repayment  of  Debt, — which  last  is,  in  fact,  saving, —  are  not  to 
he  counted.  In  India,  the  last  Government  heaped  up  Debt  for 
the  most  mischievous  and  disgraceful  of  wars,  and  in  England 
they  borrowed  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ever  since  been  painfully 
paying  back.  Mr.  Stanhope  also  took  much  pains  to  convince 
the  farmers  that  the  present  Government  are  hostile  to  their 
interests,  hut  had  the  candour  frankly  to  admit  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  for  compensating  tenants  for  unexhausted 
improvements  is  quite  sound. 

Mr.  D.  Plunket,  in  his  speech  at  Chelsea  on  Tuesday,  was 
still  more  wild  in  his  hitting  than  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  at 
King’s  Lynn.  He  remarked,  in  relation  to  South  Africa,  that 
“it  was  plain  that  all  the  old  respect  for  the  dignity,  the  power, 
the  permanent  policy,  and  the  resistless  will  of  the  English 
people,  which  had  so  long  dominated  the  wild  people  iu  Africa) 
had  vanished  away.*’  How  “  old  ”  is  the  respect  to  which  Mr. 
Plunket  refers  ?  Is  it  older  than  1879  ?  In  that  year  certainly, 
when  Cetewayo  fell  upon  the  British  forces  at  Isandlana,  there 
was  not  much  sign  of  “  respect  for  the  dignity,  the  power,  the 
permanent  policy,  and  the  resistless  will  of  the  English  people.” 
Mr.  Plunket  went  on  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  domestic  ques¬ 
tions,  and  spoke  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  as  a  patient 
whose  fine  constitution  had  been  much  “  knocked  about  by  tbe 
hard  life  and  drastic  remedies  of  the  doctors  who  took  it 
in  hand.”  “  They  had  tried  the  caucus,  they  had  tried 
the  cloture,  they  had  tried  a  devolution,  and  they  had 
tried  permeation,  and  he  knew  not  what  other  quack 
Radical  remedies  they  might  yet  apply.”  Mr.  Plunket  mis¬ 
takes.  The  caucus  was  not  a  remedy  for  the  troubles  in  the 
House,  hut  a  device  to  get  at  the  true  view  of  the  constituencies 
which  was  completely  successful ;  and  the  closure  has  never 
been  actuary  tried  at  all,  but  only  adopted  for  future  trial. 
Devolution  seems  to  be  succeeding  fairly  well,  and  “  permea¬ 
tion  ”  is  no  more  a  specific  remedy  than  the  diffusion  of  gases 
or  any  other  natural  process  which  no  one  set  of  persons  can 
either  retard  or  hasten,  is  a  specific  remed3r.  The  “drastic” 
medicines  have  not  been  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Liberals,  but  by  the  Irish  and  the  Tories  ;  and  of  these, 
Mr.  Warton’s  quack  remedy  of  obstruction  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable,  especially  since  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
approbation  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

The  motion  on  Tuesday  for  adjourning  over  the  Derby  Day 
was  moved  by  Sir  Heron  Maxwell,  in  a  very  dull  speech,  in 
which,  of  course,  be  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  his  regard  for  the  Derby ;  and  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Heneage,  who  relied  simply  on  the  love  of  holidays,  and  asked 
for  a  whole  holiday,  just  as  school-boys  ask  for  the  same  indulg¬ 
ence.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  resisted  the  motion,  on  the  very 
sound  principle  that  the  majority  who  want  to  take  a  holiday 
should  have  some  respect  for  the  more  hard-working  minority 
who  do  not.  “  A  great  public  entertainment,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  would  win  his  hearty  approval ;  but  if 
any  one  were  to  propose  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  entertainment,  he  should  say,  ‘No, — let  us 
respect  the  feelings  of  the  drunkards.’  ”  Last  year,  the  House 
did  not  adjourn  over  the  Derby  Day,  and  no  one  was  any  the 
worse  for  it ;  and  legislative  lassitude  could  certainly  not  be 
pleaded  this  year,  since  they  had  only  just  returned  to  their 
labours  from  their  holiday.  Finally,  there  was  an  ecclesiastical 
measure  down  for  Wednesday,  which  he  was  sure  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope  would  much  rather  discuss  than  go  to  the  Grand  Stand  at 
Epsom. 


Mr.  Labouchere,  however,  took  up  the  cause  of  cukes  and  ale, 
and  regarded  it  apparently  as  a  moral  duty  to  adjourn  over  the 
Derby  Day,  in  order  not  to  appear  unsympathetic  towards  the 
popular  pleasure  taken  in  our  great  democratic  picnic.  That  is 
very  weak  ground,  and  would,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
apply  much  better  to  an  adjournment  oxer  the  August  Bank 
holiday,  which  is  a  universal  national  picnic,  than  to  one  over  the 
merely  Cockney  festival  of  the  Derby.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
Mr.  Labouchere  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  severe 
puritanic  Radicals  of  whom  we  do  not  thiuk  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
a  very  happy  specimen  for  Mr.  Labouchere’s  purpose.  However, 
laziness  always  wins  the  day.  Sir  Heron  Maxwell’s  motion  xvas 
carried  by  a  majority  of  100  (185  against  85). 

Mr.  Coweu,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Gorst,  Sir  II.. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  lastly  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  baited  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Thursday  night  with  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  Mr.  Erring- 
ton’s  connection  with  the  late  Papal  letter  to  the  Irish 
Bishops,  while  most  of  them  gave  notice  that  they  would 
repeat  their  questions  on  future  occasions.  They  only  elicited 
that  Mr.  Errington,  having  been  regarded  by  the  Government 
as  a  man  conversant  with  Irish  affairs,  and  a  thoroughly 
honourable  man,  had  been  represented  in  this  light  to  the 
Papal  See  some  time  ago,  but  that  he  had  received  no  official 
commission  of  any  kind,  either  then  or  now,  and  had  received 
no  new  recommendation  this  year:  that  the  Pope  had  done 
xvhat  he  had  done,  without  any  urging  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  that  Mr.  Errington  had  done  what  he  had  done,, 
xvithout  any  official  suggestion,  and,  therefore,  had  received  no 
official  thanks.  All  this,  of  course,  is  just  as  Lord  E.  Fitz¬ 
maurice  and  Mr.  Gladstone  state  it  to  have  been,  though  if  it 
had  been  otherwise, — if  Mr.  Errington  had  had  an  official  mis¬ 
sion, — we,  for  our  parts,  should  have  seen  nothing  but  common- 
sense  in  the  appointment  of  such  a  missiou.  However,  as  it  is 
not  so,  it  is  hardly  decent  to  affect  to  disbelieve  everything  the 
Ministers  say  in  the  matter.  There  is  nothing  creditable  in 
supposing  that  great  officials  are  always  acting  as  Jesuit  nego¬ 
tiators  are  supposed  to  act, — with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  hut 
without  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  or,  indeed,  innocence  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  _ 

Archbishop  Croke  has  come  back  to  Ireland,  and  has  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  his  position  as  a  prelate  whose  political  action 
has  been  virtually  censured  by  the  Holy  See.  He  has  stated 
that  he  was  listened  to  both  by  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  and  by  the  Pope  himself  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  patience,  and  that  on  taking  his  leave  the  Pope  gave  him 
his  blessing  and  good  wishes, — -which,  of  course,  is  true  enough.. 
He  added  that  the  Pope  is  a  true  friend  of  Ireland, — -he  might 
have  said  a  much  truer  friend  than  Archbishop  Croke, — and 
ended  his  speech  at  Thurles  thus  : — “  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say 
that  any  mandate  issuing  from  the  Holy  See  shall  ever  be  received 
with  filial  reverence  and  obedience  by  the  Bishops  and  Priests  of 
Ireland,  and  by  none  of  them  more  than  by  myself.  I  shall  say 
no  more.”  That  is  equivalent  to  a  submission  to  the  Pope’s  letter, 
though  a  somewhat  sulky  submission.  Archbishop  Croke  does 
not  admit  that  he  did  wrong  before,  but  he  does  virtually  admit 
that  he  is  not  going  to  do  again  what  he  thought  it  right 
before  to  do. 

The  French  Government,  if  we  may  trust  the  Times,  has 
extricated  itself  in  great  part  from  the  financial  abyss  into 
which  M.  de  Freycinet’s  desire  for  grand  public  works  had 
plunged  it.  He  had  committed  the  State  to  spend  some  three- 
hundred  millions  on  a  network  of  additional  railways.  The- 
incessant  demand  for  these  works  burdened  the  Treasury 
beyond  endurance,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  Leon 
Say,  a  compromise  has  been  made  with  the  great  Rail¬ 
ways.  Each  will  complete  the  system  which  belongs  to 
it,  paying  over  to  the  State  four-fifths  of  any  profit- 
beyond  three  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  disburden 
tbe  State,  and  to  postpone,  probably  for  a  long  time,  the 
State  purchase  of  the  Railways,  of  which  the  Railway  interest 
has  long  been  afraid.  The  State,  we  fear,  will  suffer;  hut  the 
Railway  Companies  have  not  been  exacting,  and  the  people  will 
get  their  local  Railways,  which  they  greatly  want.  M.  de 
Freycinet,  though  be  over-rated  the  resources  of  the  French 
Treasury,  was  right  there.  Nothing  is  easier  in  France  than  to 
send  produce  on  a  railway  line,  and  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
get  it  across  the  large  spaces  where  no  line  exists.  We  have  the 
f  ;jic  trouble  here,  but  distances  are  greater  in  France. 
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The  French  have  commenced  operations  against  Madagascar. 
According  to  a  telegram  from  the  French  Consul  at  Zanzibar, 
confirmed  by  another  from  the  English  Consul,  Admiral  Pierre 
on  the  16th  inst.  bombarded  the  port  of  Mayunga.  The  Hova 
loss  was  considerable,  the  French  none,  and  the  place  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  marines.  The  Admiral  reports  that  he  shall  lev}'  all 
customs  on  French  account,  that  he  has  caused  all  Hova  forts 
in  the  Sakalava  territory  to  “  disappear,”  and  that  he  has 
assumed  the  protectorate  of  that  tribe.  This  is  annexation, 
and  the  Hovas  will,  no  doubt,  act  on  their  preconcerted 
plan  of  surrounding  the  French  posts  and  keeping  up 
incessant  attacks,  until  the  French  either  retire,  or  send 
troops  sufficient  for  an  advance  into  the  interior.  Should 
this  policy  be  adopted,  there  will  be  a  smouldering  war 
most  injurious  to  Madagascar,  and  of  no  benefit  to  France. 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  with  Tunis  and  Tonquin  on  his  hands,  has  not 
5,000  colonial  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
advance  on  Antananarivo  without  10,000.  The  Government 
must,  therefore,  either  call  on  the  Line,  which  will  at  once 
awaken  the  Chamber,  or  go  on  with  a  murderous  kind  of  pot¬ 
tering,  which  can  create  nothing  but  mischief,  and  may  cause 
anarchy  in  the  interior. _ _ 

It  is  announced  officially  that  Lord  Lome  will  be  succeeded 
in  the  Governor-Generalship  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  There  is  no  objection,  that  we  know 
of,  to  that  appointment.  The  Marquis,  though  in  English 
political  parlance  he  is  called  a  “  young  ”  man,  is  thirty-eight 
years  old,  has  been  trained  to  politics,  and  has  strong  hereditary 
claims  upon  the  Liberals.  He  is  reputed  able,  and  though  an 
occasional  deserter  from  his  party,  Irish  Peers  are  not  expected  to 
be  faithful  when  Land  Acts  are  projsosed.  He  will  do  as  well  as 
another,  while  his  rank  will  make  him  acceptable  in  Canada. 
It  is  curious  to  see,  while  Democracy  advances,  how  the  nobles 
keep  the  great  appointments.  It  was  so  also  in  Rome,  where, 
though  the  Caesar  represented  the  Democracy,  the  great  civil 
appointments  were  most  frequently  filled  by  members  of  the 
Senatorial  Houses.  Men  have  never  been  philosophic  about 
pedigree,  and  the  great  families  were  liked. 

Mr.  Forster,  on  Wednesday,  made  a  powerful  speech  to  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society,  on  the  wrongs  of  the  Bechuana 
Chiefs.  He  said  that  the  Missionaries  had  tamed  and  civilised 
them,  that  they  were  on  our  side  during  the  war,  and  that  they 
were  novt  harried  and  despoiled.  The  spoilers  were  English  and 
Dutch  freebooters  from  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal,  egged 
on,  as  appeared  from  the  Blue-books,  by  the  Transvaal  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  appealed  to  us  for  protection,  and  we  were  bound 
to  give  protection,  not,  indeed,  by  any  treaty  with  them,  but 
by  pledges  to  protect  the  Natives  given  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  at  Leeds,  in  1881, 
stated  that  the  Government  “  would  recollect  and  faithfully 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  numerous  and  extended  native 
populations.”  All  that  is  clear  enough,  but  does  Mr.  Forster 
mean  to  say  that  the  Government  left  itself  no  choice  of  the 
method  through  which  it  would  carry  out  its  policy  ?  Was  it 
really  bound  to  declare  war  whenever  the  Boers  impinged  on 
native  rights  ?  Would  it  not  be  at  least  as  true  to  say  that  the 
Government  gave  no  pledges,  but  declared  a  policy,  that  this 
policy  is  subject  to  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  is  useless 
to  ask  Parliament  to  declare  war  for  Bechuan aland  ?  That  the 
■chiefs  can  be  defended  by  less  than  war,  by  the  direct  conquest 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  its  subsequent  military  occupation,  we 
cannot,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  believe. 

Herr  Lasker,  for  many  years  leader  of  the  German  Liberals, 
intends,  it  is  said,  to  quit  political  life.  He  is  wearied  out  and 
disheartened,  as  well  he  may  be.  There  may  be  much  in  store 
for  a  German  Parliament,  but  for  the  present,  the  popular  ele¬ 
ment  is  distinctly  weaker  than  it  was  when  it  was  first  created. 
The  Liberals  have  lost  the  Catholics,  and  a  large  section  of  the 
workmen,  who  have  drifted  over  to  Socialism,  and  have  not  in¬ 
creased  their  hold  over  the  peasantry.  They  have  been  unable 
to  contend  against  Protectionist  proposals,  have  not  been  able 
to  affect  Prince  Bismarck's  general  policy,  and  have,  in  fact,  re¬ 
tained  only  a  veto  upon  his  taxing  Bills.  Above  all,  they  have 
failed  to  make  their  leaders  of  importance.  No  orator  is  in 
the  position  of  a  statesman  with  whom  the  Government 
must  carefully  reckon.  This  is  not  altogether  their  own 
fault,  but  still  it  is  so  in  part.  No  party  can  ensure  a 
supply  of  first-class  men,  but  it  can  by  rigid  discipline 
**  make  second-class  men  formidable.  The  Catholics  have 


known  this.  We  do  not  see  in  Herr  Windthorst  any  signs 
either  of  genius  or  of  very  lofty  capacity  ;  but  his  party  follow 
him  with  such  zeal,  that  he  constantly  holds  the  balance  of 
power,  and  secures,  if  not  victory,  at  least  a  position  from  which 
to  negotiate. 

The  reported  illness  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  has  given 
rise  to  a  quantity  of  speculation  in  French  circles,  amidst  which 
a  very  old  story  has  cropped  up  again.  Modern  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  have  always  held  that  in  reckoning  succession  to 
the  old  French  throne,  the  House  of  Orleans  ranked  as 
the  first  cadet  branch  of  the  Bourbon  stock.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  direct  Bourbon  line  ends  with  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  who  is  great-great-grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  as  head  of  the  Orleans  family,  is  legitimate 
King  of  France.  '  That  belief  is  correct,  but  correct  only 
because  the  Spanish  Bourbons  were,  by  the  Treaty  securing 
them  the  throne,  struck  out  of  the  succession  in  France.  Louis 
XIV. ’s  second  grandson,  when  in  1700  he  set  out  for  Madrid  to 
reign,  renounced  even  his  Dukedom  of  Anjou,  and  every  other 
right  as  Prince  of  the  Blood,  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  prevent  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  falling  to  the  same  individual.  That  arrangement  has 
lasted  183  years,  aud  has  never  been  challenged ;  but  is  it  bind¬ 
ing,  now  that  the  “  legitimate  Spanish  Bourbon  has  lost  the 
throne  of  Spain  ”  P  If  it  is  not,  Don  Carlos  is  heir  to  all  Bour¬ 
bon  claims  in  France,  the  throne  included,  and  the  Orleans 
family  are  shut  out.  The  argument  seems  almost  farcical  to 
Englishmen  ;  but  there  are  men  round  “  Henri  Cinq  ”  who 
urge  him  to  believe  it,  and  to  declare  Don  Jaime,  son  of  Don 
Carlos,  legitimate  heir  of  France.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  is 
not  likely  to  yield,  and  so  violate  his  word  to  the  Comte  de 
Paris ;  but  if  he  did,  he  might,  after  his  death,  break  the 
Legitimist  f>arty  in  two. 

Professor  Bonamy  Price  makes,  in  Thursday’s  Times,  a  very 
good  suggestion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  compensating  tenants 
who  do  not  wish  to  leave  their  holdings,  for  their  improvements. 
He  says,  let  them  hold  on  at  the  same  rent,  but  let  the  increase  of 
rent  which  could  have  been  obtained  from  any  other  tenants  be 
estimated,  and  capitalised  so  as  to  become  a  deduction  from  the 
compensation  to  which — when  they  ultimately  leave  the  hold¬ 
ing, — they  would  be  entitled.  In  that  way  they  will  gain  all  the 
advantage  of  their  own  improvements  while  they  stay  without 
any  increase  of  rent  being  charged  for  those  improvements ;  and 
if  they  should  go,  they  would  then  be  compensated  only  so  far  as 
they  had  not  already  been  adequately  compensated  by  the  extra 
yield  due  to  their  improvements.  That  seems  to  us  really  to 
meet  the  difficulty. 

The  Sunday  Closing  Movement  gains  strength  rapidly.  It 
is  completely  triumphant  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland;  aud 
on  Thursday,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  received  deputations  from 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Monmouthshire,  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  all  praying  for  the  same  thing. 
He  promised  to  bring  the  views  of  the  deputations  before  the 
Cabinet,  and  added : — “  It  is  no  use  preaching  to  a  man  who  is 
already  converted.  I  was  not  always  of  this  opinion,  but  I  do 
not  require  to  be  converted  now.”  The  union  of  the  teetotallers, 
the  saving  workmen,  and  the  people  who  hold  the  odd  view  that 
it  is  more  wrong  to  be  drunk  on  Sunday  than  on  Monday,  is  too 
strong  for  resistance.  We  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  re¬ 
sisted  ;  but  if  the  movement  becomes  universal,  all  eating-shops 
and  coffee-shops  ought  to  be  permitted  to  stay  open  throughout 
Sunday.  The  people  will  have  nowhere  to  go,  and  the  streets 
will  be  filled  with  crowds  which  will  soon  find  walking  ennuyant, 
and  take  to  horse-play.  _ 

There  were  some  sad  blunders  in  our  article  of  last  week  on 
British  millionaires.  We  missed,  under  a  false  impression,  all 
whose  wealth  was  exactly  a  million.  Counting  them  as  they  were 
counted  in  the  register  of  the  previous  decade,  we  find  the  total 
number  of  millionaires  seventeen,  an  increase  of  seventy  per 
cent.,  very  nearly  the  increase  we  had  deemed  most  probable. 
That  five  persons  should  have  possessed  precisely  a  million  out 
of  seventeen,  ranging  from  that  figure  up  to  £2,500,000,  is 
curious,  and  points  either  to  some  unexplained  method  of  com¬ 
putation,  or  to  a  fancy  in  the  millionaires  for  keeping  their 
personalty  at  the  round  figure.  We  under-rated  also  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Peers  in  the  list.  It  should  have  been  tv/enty. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

MR.  ERRINGTON  AND  THE  PARAL  SEE. 

THE  attitude  of  English  Protestantism  on  the  subject  of 
our  relations  with  the  Papal  See  always  seems  to  us  a 
little  crazy.  We  cannot  pretend  to  understand  either  that 
state  of  the  public  mind  which  appears  to  make  it  an  un¬ 
popular  thing  for  the  Government  to  hold  any  formal  com¬ 
munication  with  Rome,  or  the  timidity  of  the  Government  in 
not  boldly  confronting  this  condition  of  feeling  and  challenging 
its  rationality.  Of  course,  if  the  popular  feeling  be  really  as  deep- 
rooted  as  the  timidity  of  the  Liberal  Press  and  the  triumphant 
tone  of  the  Conservative  Press  in  relation  to  all  communications, 
official  or  unofficial,  between  the  Government  and  the  Pope, 
appear  to  indicate,  we  should  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  on  the  matter,  and  perhaps  approve  it,  for  the  good 
to  be  gained  by  official  relations  with  the  Holy  See  is  not  enough 
to  render  it  worth  while  to  assume  prematurely  a  saner  state  of 
public  feeling  than  would  in  that  case  exist.  Only,  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  least  in  the  reality  of  the 
popular  panic  which  is  supposed  to  exist  on  this  subject. 
Supposing  that  there  were  any  religious  authority  amongst 
the  Mahommedans  as  well  recognised  and  as  constantly 
exerted  over  the  Mahommedans  of  the  world,  as  that  of  the 
Pope  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  should  advocate 
quite  as  strongly  our  sending  an  official  Envoy  to  the  seat  of 
Mahommedan  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  that 
authority  rightly  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  good 
government  of  our  Mahommedan  subjects,  and  of  using  every 
right  influence  which  could  be  used  to  promote  their  moral 
and  domestic  welfare.  If  the  Government  could  gain  any¬ 
thing  by  explaining  fully  its  fears  and  hopes  for  those  of  its 
subjects  who  are  Methodists,  or  Independents,  or  Baptists, 
or  Positivists,  we  should  encourage  it  at  once  to  explain 
fully  the  drift  of  its  fears  and  hopes  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Methodist,  or  Independent,  or  Baptist, 
or  Positivist  Church.  Of  course,  that  is  unnecessary,  because 
there  is  nothing  singular  and  unique,  nothing  foreign  enough 
about  the  genius  of  these  Dissenting  bodies,  to  render  it  in  the 
least  likely  that  special  explanations  would  be  explanatory. 
But  that  is  not  so  as  regards  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  would 
not  be  so  as  regards  the  Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos,  if  there 
were  religious  authorities  in  those  Churches  of  anything  like 
the  active  and  influential  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  Papal  See  should  know  truly  what  the  Government  believe 
the  state  of  our  Catholic  population  to  be,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
what  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Government  believe  it  to 
be  ;  and  nothing  seems  to  us  gained,  and  very  much  lost,  by 
the  crazy  dread  of  official  communication  which  once  pervaded 
English  society,  but  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  has 
vanished  away  almost  as  completely, — unless  it  be  from  that 
last  refuge  of  dead  beliefs,  the  Press, — as  the  dread  of  witch¬ 
craft  itself. 

However,  the  Government  have  told  Mr.  Cowen  and  Mr. 
O’Donnell,  and  the  whole  gang  of  Obstructionist  orators  on 
this  subject,  quite  frankly  that  while  they  spoke  to  the  Holy 
See  of  Mr.  Errington  as  a  man  well  informed  on  Irish  affairs, 
who  might,  in  their  opinion,  convey  much  useful  information 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  on  those  affairs,  they  did  not 
take  any  responsibility  for  what  Mr.  Errington  said,  and  did  not 
use  him  to  get  the  recent  Papal  Circular  issued,  and  consequently  ' 
have  not  congratulated  him  on  the  result  of  his  efforts.  What, 
therefore,  we  have  to  consider  is  the  value  of  Mr.  Errington’s 
personal  exertions  in  this  matter,  and  though  the  Government 
have  not  congratulated  Mr.  Errington  on  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  we  do  congratulate  him  very  cordially  on  that  result.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  more  widely  we  differ  from  the  Roman  Church 
or  any  other  Church,  the  more  we  should  value  all  that  it  does 
to  promote  the  cause  of  what  we  believe  to  be  genuine  morality, 
and  the  more  warmly  we  should  encourage  those  of  its 
efforts  which  seem  to  us  to  further  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
If  the  Pope  has  been  very  cautious  in  his  declaration  on  the 
moral  consequences  of  the  Land  League  organisation  in  Ireland, 
the  Pope  has  in  this  matter  only  followed  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  primary  object  of  the 
Land  League  was  not  only  legal,  but  good.  It  was  very 
long  before  the  British  Cabinet  could  make  up  its  mind 
that  the  authority  of  the  Land  League  organisation  in 
Ireland  was  so  exerted  as  to  promote  distinctly  immoral  and 
illegal,  as  well  as  unchristian  conspiracies,  which  no  decent 
Government  could  allow.  It  is  natural  enough  that  what  the 


British  Government  was  long  in  finding  out,  the  Pope,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  scene,  and  receiving  all  sorts  of  contra¬ 
dictory  accounts  of  what  was  going  on,  should  have  been  still 
longer  in  finding  out.  However,  he  has  found  out  the  truth 
pretty  fully  at  last,  thanks,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  to 
Mr.  Errington,  as  well  as  to  Archbishop  Croke,  and  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  case  which  that  Parnellite  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  to  present  on  the  other  side.  The  Pope  has  heard 
all  sides  fully,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
British  Government  were  right  when  they  put  down  the  Land 
League,  and  right  on  those  clear  moral  grounds  which  would  have 
compelled  the  Papal  Government  itself  to  condemn  the  action  of 
the  Land  League.  In  a  very  important  paper  published  in  Rome, 
confessedly  on  the  highest  authority, — the  authority  is,  the- 
Journal de  Rome  says,  that  of  a  venerable  ecclesiastic  “  well  known 
and  honoured  in  Ireland,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  solicitation, 
has  always  had  the  courage  to  affirm  the  imprescriptible  right 
of  Christian  morality,  at  the  risk  of  being  boycotted,” — the 
moral  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  Land  League 
are  carefully  enumerated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the- 
moralist,  and  are  shown,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Confessional 
itself,  to  be  most  terrible.  The  people  no  longer  feel  as  they 
used  to  feel,  it  is  said,  the  obligation  of  paying  their  debts. 
The  No-rent  cry  has  weakened  the  sense  of  pecuniary 
obligation  most  seriously,  and  that  not  only  in  relation  to  rent, 
but  in  relation  to  all  other  debts.  The  sin  of  perjury  has  grown 
rapidly  in  Ireland.  The  sin  of  lying  has  grown  still  more 
rapidly,  and  is  now  almost  treated  as  no  sin  at  all,  even 
though  the  lies  affect  the  most  important  interests.  The 
people  commit  perjury  so  often  that  they  are  prevented  from 
attending  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  from  their  reluct¬ 
ance  to  confess  it.  Even  in  Confession  itself,  the  priests  find 
that  their  penitents  now  often  tell  lies,  so  greatly  has  their  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  truth  been  undermined.  “  Boycotting  ” 
has  been  the  cause  of  cruelty  in  many  persons,  and  of  ruin 
to  great  numbers,  and  “  boycotting  ”  is  the  confessed  fruit 
of  the  Land-League  agitation.  Assassinations,  and  outrages 
of  all  kinds  both  on  men  and  on  the  lower  animals,  have 
resulted  in  large  numbers  from  that  agitation  ;  and  honest 
priests  who  condemn  these  things,  as  they  are  bound  to 
condemn  them,  lose  influence  with  their  people,  and  are  no 
more  treated  as  their  moral  and  spiritual  guides  as  they 
were  before.  How  is  it  possible,  pertinently  asks  this 
Irish  ecclesiastic,  “  with  such  excesses  before  their  eyes,  for 
the  bishops  or  priests  to  praise  the  first  author,  the  chief,  of  this 
movement,  as  if  he  were  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  deserving 
a  national  testimonial  ?”  Of  course  it  is  impossible  ;  and  it  is 
because  the  Pope  has  seen  how  impossible  it  is  that  he  has 
issued  his  very  plain  condemnation  of  the  Parnellite  testimonial, 
and  instructed  all  good  Catholics  not  to  give  their  support  to 
that  testimonial.  If  Mr.  Errington  has  been  one  great 
means  of  ensuring  this  result,  Mr.  Errington  deserves  the- 
thanks  of  every  good  Irishman  and  Englishman,  whether 
Lord  Granville  should  ever  recognise  his  merits  officially 
or  not. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  that  the  Pope,  in  taking  the 
strong  line  he  has  taken,  is  simply  acting  on  the  uniform, 
tradition  of  his  See,  than  the  pamphlet  which  has  just  been 
published,  containing  the  various  charges  and  circulars  of 
Cardinal  Cullen  to  the  Irish  people  in  relation  to  similar  move¬ 
ments  in  earlier  times.  Cardinal  Cullen  is  supposed  to  have 
represented  the  policy  of  Pio  Nono  rather  than  the  policy 
of  Leo  XIII.,  and  so,  no  doubt,  he  did.  But  the  policy 
of  Pio  Nono  and  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  on  subjects  of  this 
kind  could  not  but  be  identical.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
Church  which  holds  by  Christian  principles  at  all  to  encourage 
movements  which  result  in  assassination,  cruelty,  perjury, 
lying,  insincere  confession,  desertion  of  the  Church’s  Sacra¬ 
ments,  and  so  forth.  Cardinal  Cullen  was  as  severe  on  the  illegal 
and  immoral  practices  of  the  secret  societies  of  his  time,  as- 
ever  Cardinal  M‘Cabe  has  been  on  the  illegal  and  immoral 
practices  of  the  secret  or  semi-secret  societies  of  the  present 
day.  “  All  I  insist  on,”  said  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  May,  1870, 
“  is  that  unlawful  and  sinful  means  of  obtaining  redress,  all  con¬ 
spiracies,  all  violence,  all  resistance  to  authority,  all  deeds  of 
darkness,  so  well  calculated  to  bring  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
upon  us,  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  maxim  of  Ireland’s 
greatest  friend,  namely,  that  any  one  who  commits  a  crime  is 

a  traitor  to  his  country,  should  not  be  forgotten . The 

statesmen  now  [1870]  in  power,  encouraged  by  the  good  dis¬ 
positions  and  growing  liberality  of  the  English  people,  have 
determined  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  past  wrongs,  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  the  country,  and  to  put  us  on  a  footing  of 
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equality  with  all  other  classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects.  By 
a  great  measure  carried  last  year,  they  commenced  the  good 
work  of  conciliation,  and  they  are  determined  to  go  on  in  the 
same  direction,  settling  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  providing  protection  for  the  existence  and  welfare 
of  the  great  masses  of  our  poor  people.  This  is  a  great  under¬ 
taking,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  difficulties  in  itself, 
and  is  opposed  by  the  interests  and  passions  of  many.”  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  Cardinal  Cullen,  if  he  were  now  living, 
and  had  watched  the  Land  Act  of  1881  in  its  passage 
through  Parliament,  would  have  done  all  that  Cardinal 
M‘Cabe  has  done  to  put  down  the  violent  and  unprincipled 
men  who  have  endeavoured  to  defeat  that  beneficent  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  merest  germs  of  which  Cardinal  Cullen  was  so 
grateful  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  Rome,  while  it  remained 
Christian  at  all,  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  it  has  acted. 
None  the  less,  every  good  Protestant,  no  less  than  every  good 
Catholic,  owes  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Errington  for  having  urged 
Leo  XIII.  to  act  as  he  has  done.  And  whether  that  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  to  be  expressed  formally  by  Lord  Granville  or  not,  all 
men  of  sound  morality  and  common-sense  will  approve  ;  and 
think  that  Mr.  Errington  has  done  well  if  he  has  urged  the 
Pope  to  act  as  he  has  acted,  and  that  the  Pope  has  done  well 
in  following  Mr.  Errington’s  advice.  We  suppose  that  there 
may  still  be  a  few  Mr.  Newdegates  to  whom  it  seems  positively 
impious  to  say  that  Rome  ever  does  anything  well.  But  we 
confess  to  the  belief  that  there  are  very  few,  and  that  on  this 
occasion  English  public  opinion  will  cheer  on  the  Pope,  and 
not  fall  into  hysterics  at  the  Pope's  name. 


THE  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS. 

T  is  understood  that  before  next  week  ends,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  make  an  important  statement  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business,  and  we  do  hope  it  will  be  a  firm  one.  We 
do  not  intend  by  this  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  threaten  the 
House  with  a  protracted  Session,  or  should  claim  its  whole 
time — though  private  Members  must  sacrifice  something — or 
should  reopen  the  endless  question  of  Procedure  ;  but  that  he 
should  convince  the  House  that  the  Government  holds  certain 
Bills  to  be  indispensable,  and  intends,  whatever  the  obstacles, 
either  to  pass  them,  or  to  declare  the  House  in  bondage  to 
Obstruction,  and  dissolve.  What  Bills  should  be  thus  pressed, 
it  is  for  the  Cabinet  to  settle  ;  but  we  trust  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  will  not  be  the  only  one  of  political  im¬ 
portance.  That  is  a  useful  measure,  which  we  are  glad 
to  see  so  much  better  received  than  we  expected  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  seriously  resisted  by  the  Tories,  and  the  Radical 
amendments  should  not  occupy  more  than  three  or,  at  the 
most,  four  nights.  The  principal  one  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  total  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress.  The  Bankruptcy 
Bill  will,  of  course,  be  passed,  and,  we  hope,  the  Patent 
Bill  and  the  Scotch  Universities  Bill  ;  but  something  more 
is  necessary,  if  the  country  is  not  to  consider  the  Session 
wasted  and  the  Cabinet  guilty  of  unfulfilled  promises,  and  we 
do  not  see  why  the  London  Bill,  so  strongly  promised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  should  be  abandoned.  If,  as  the 
rumour  runs,  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  Police,  let  it  be 
postponed  till  the  new  Municipality  is  in  working  order,  when, 
if  the  country  approves  its  action,  the  new  body  can  be  loaded 
with  any  amount  of  power.  But  let  us  have  the  Municipality, 
and  not  be  driven  to  discuss  a  London  Bill  next  Session,  when 
everything  must  be  postponed  to  county  government  and  the 
new  Reform  Bill. 

We  are  most  anxious  about  this  statement,  and  desire  to 
warn  the  Government  of  a  feeling  which  we  can  see  slowly 
spreading,  and  which  may  prove  most  injurious.  They  have 
lost  no  popularity  for  anything  they  have  as  yet  done — with 
the  exception,  in  certain  quarters,  of  the  Affirmation  Bill — and 
they  are  not_as  yet  held  responsible  for  any  broken  promises. 
The  country  quite  perceives  that  they  have  been  baffled  by  a 
plot  to  waste  time,  concocted  by  the  Free-lances,  and  favoured 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  and  is  angry,  not  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  with  its  opponents.  But  an  impression  is  growing 
that  the  Ministry,  for  some  undiscovered  reason,  is  a  little  half¬ 
hearted  :  that  everything  is  left  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  that 
the  Cabinet  does  not,  as  a  collective  body,  show  a  sufficiently 
determined  front.  Nobody  sees  “  the  Government  ”  in  the 
House,  though  they  see  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  whole  body 
does  not  declare  itself  earnestly  enough  against  obstruc¬ 
tion,  does  not  press  forward  enough,  does  not  denounce 
the  wasters  of  time  with  sufficient  energy.  Lord  Hartington, 
in  particular,  does  not  make  himself  felt  sufficiently.  There 


is  an  appearance  of  lassitude,  which  may  be  totally  unreal,  but 
which  is  commented  on  in  acrid  terms  by  those  more  especially 
who  resent  the  constantly  repeated  doubt  whether  the  Premier 
will  see  this  Parliament  out,  or  not.  They  say  the  hesitation 
about  this,  however  factitious  or  due  to  unauthorised  and 
foolish  rumour,  checks  progress  as  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
sickness  would  do,  and  is  as  serious  a  cause  of  delay 

as  Obstruction  itself.  That  is  most  unfair,  but  politicians 
are  often  unfair,  and  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  such  talk 
is  to  press  forward  energetically,  and  compel  the  House  to 
consider  proposals  of  adequate  importance.  If  they  are 
defeated,  well  and  good  ;  Parliament  is  Sovereign ;  and  if  they 
are  obstructed,  the  country  can  be  made  to  see  clearly 

where  the.  offence  lies.  No  blame  will  be  attributed  to 
the  Government  for  over-much  energy.  It  is  only  in 

avoiding  labour  for  fear  of  obstruction  that  danger  lies, 
and  it  is  from  this  imputation  that  the  Cabinet  should 

clear  itself  at  once  and  unmistakeably.  If  it  wants  time, 
let  it  claim  that  of  Private  Members  which  they  only 
waste  on  matter  fitter  for  a  debating  club ;  and  if  it 
distrusts  the  co-operation  of  the  majority,  let  it  call  the 
party  together,  and  lay  the  situation  before  them  with  frank 
plainness.  After  that,  the  Member  who  shirks  or  rats  will  be 
marked  by  the  Constituencies,  as  Mr.  Jerningham — the  most 
guilty  of  all  the  deserters  on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  though  he  is  a 
Catholic — has  been  marked  by  the  Liberals  of  Berwick.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  still  to  do  much  work,  and  the  plotters  should 
be  taught  that  they  are  powerless  whenever  the  Government 
is  ready  and  the  majority  determined.  If  not,  the  Cabinet  will 
be  accused  of  weakly  yielding  to  the  obstruction  which  it 
promised  to  defy. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  COMTE  DE  CHAMBORD. 

THE  French  journals  have  been  full  recently  of  speculations 
as  to  the  health  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  According 
to  some  of  them,  he  is  dying  slowly  of  the  same  internal 
disease  as  Gambetta, — is  unable  to  walk,  and  is  declared  by  his 
doctors  past  all  hope  of  a  radical  cure.  According  to  others, 
he  is  quite  well,  about  to  go  out  on  a  hunting  tour,  and  only 
amused  with  the  anxiety  of  his  enemies  that  he  should  pass 
out  of  the  way.  A  third  group  of  the  well-informed,  however, 
affirm  that  he  is  not  dying,  or  near  it,  but  that  he  has  hurt 
his  knee,  or  his  foot,  and  that  the  quiescence  to  which  he- 
is  unaccustomed  seriously  injures  his  health,  which,  he  having 
the  Bourbon  appetite,  requires  constant  exercise.  This  last 
account  corresponds  with  the  few  certain  facts,  and  with  the 
testimony  of  those  who  saw  him  arrive  at  Frohsdorf,. 
and  is  probably  more  or  less  true ;  while  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  what  at  first  sight  is  so  unimportant  is 
easily  explained.  The  leading  Republicans,  and  the  leading 
Monarchists  of  France,  like  the  leading  foreign  statesmen, 
are  all  alike  of  opinion  that  the  death  of  Henri  Cinq  would 
greatly  affect  French  politics,  by  bringing  fairly  to  the  front  a 
Monarchical  candidate  who  is  at  least  possible,  as  “  Henri 
Cinq”  and  Prince  Napoleon  are  not.  The  rumour  that  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  would  acknowledge  Don  Jaime,  son  of 
Don  Carlos, — the  head,  if  the  Salic  Law  is  observed,  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons,  and,  indeed,  the  eldest  of  the  whole 
Bourbon  Family,  if  they  are  considered  as  an  undivided  stock, — 
as  his  heir,  is  evidently  disregarded  in  France,  and  we  should 
think  with  justice.  It  is  most  improbable  that  the  Count 
would  break  the  compact  with  the  Orleanists,  and  impossible 
that  the  Legitimists,  by  acknowledging  a  foreigner  whose 
claims  to  the  French  succession  are  barred  by  Treaty 
as  the  representative  of  the  House  of  France,  should 
perpetuate  division,  and  make  success  all  but  impossible. 
Deep  as  their  prejudice  against  the  Orleans  branch  has  been, 
they  would  adhere  to  French  tradition,  and  the  Comte  de 
Paris, uniting  both  lines,  would  become,  in  certain  contingencies, 
a  formidable  candidate.  The  Bonapartes  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  while  Prince  Napoleon  lives,  and  his  son’s  character  is  as 
unknown  to  the  people  as  his  person.  The  Comte  de  Paris, 
though  not  popular,  leader  of  no  party,  and  indeed  little 
known,  is  understood  by  politicians  to  be  a  man  of  good, 
though  not  first-rate  abilities,  thoughtful  and  calm,  and  free 
of  those  fixed  ideas  which  have  wrecked  all  modern 
Bourbons,  except  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  believed  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  considerable  General,  say,  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  to  reign  under  him,  or  a  considerable  states¬ 
man  of  the  temperate  type,  and  that  he  would  consent 
to  rule  upon  modern  principles  and  through  a  Liberal  consti¬ 
tution.  If,  therefore,  the  Army  or  the  peasantry  grew  dis- 
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satisfied  either  with  internal  politics  or  the  position  of  France, 
they  would  have  a  possible  candidate  ready  to  their  hands,  whose 
elevation  would  not  preclude  the  selection  as  the  real  ruler  of 
any  able  man  who  could  accept  a  dynasty  at  all.  That  such 
a  contingency  is  at  present  visible,  no  one  affirms ;  but  the 
lives  of  nations,  it  is  said,  are  long,  misfortunes  always  arrive 
in  due  season,  and  the  existence  of  a  candidate  who  would 
unite  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  the  larger  portion  of  “  Society,” 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  a  section  of  the  peasantry — the 
Bretons,  for  example — and  large  numbers  of  the  higher  officers, 
is  a  new  danger  for  the  Republic  to  encounter. 

These  ideas,  which  are  freely  uttered  in  French  society,  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  otherwise  unintelligible  interest  with 
which  the  Courts  and  the  politicians  of  all  parties  watch  the 
health  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  but  we  suspect  that  anxiety 
predisposes  them  all  to  involuntary  exaggeration.  The  defect 
of  French  Republicans,  as  of  their  predecessors,  is  want  of 
fortitude  in  politics.  The  Monarchists  saw  dangers  in  every 
Liberal  movement  and  every  Liberal  who  gained  the  popular 
ear,  and  the  Republicans,  with  less  reason,  dread  every 
Monarchical  intrigue,  and  grow  frantic  with  every  rumour,  or 
it  may  be  accurate  report,  of  a  new  combination  among  the 
Princes.  They  seem  to  fancy  that  a  throne  may  suddenly  be 
evolved  in  their  midst  by  the  operation  of  unknown  forces. 
None  of  them  produce  the  smallest  trustworthy  evidence  that 
the  three  permanent  forces  of  France,  the  peasantry,  the  Army, 
and  Paris,  have  grown  unfavourable  to  the  Republic.  Paris 
notoriously  has  not,  or  if  it  has,  it  is  only  because  the 
Republic  is  not  advanced  enough  to  suit  workmen  who  are 
out  of  temper  not  with  this  or  that  form  of  Government, 
but  with  the  system  of  modern  society.  The  Irreconcilables 
are  not  wanting  Bourbons  back  again.  The  peasantry, 
so  far  as  appears,  are  contented  with  the  Republic.  In 
France,  as  in  England,  it  is  most  difficult  to  fathom  the 
latent  ideas  and  test  the  secret  feelings  of  such  masses,  but 
those  who  go  to  the  poll  elect  Republicans.  For  the  past  six 
years  the  Right  in  the  Chamber  has  been  slowly  dying  down, 
and  is  now  in  a  minority  even  in  the  Senate.  The  only  serious 
doubt  is  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  abstainers,  who,  it  is  true, 
are  numerous,  but  who  are  just  as  likely  to  abstain  either  from 
content  or  indifference  as  from  hostility'-.  The  reluctance  of 
the  ignorant  -to  vote  whenever  the  emergency  is  not  sharp 
enough  to  press  upon  dulled  intellects,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  account  for  great  numbers  of  abstentions.  The  discontent 
must  be  strong  to  make  great  numbers  wish  for  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  if  they  wished  one,  what  should  make  them 
select  “  the  King,”  who,  in  the  minds  of  half  the  peasantry 
of  France,  is  associated  with  traditions  they  abhor,  with 
the  reign  of  nobles,  with  the  corvees,  and  with  the  priestly 
ascendancy  which,  and  not  the  existence  of  priests,  the 
average  rural  Frenchman  dislikes.  The  French  politicians 
of  a  certain  class  forget  that  the  Comte  de  Paris  under  the 
new  circumstances  would  be  proclaimed  not  as  the  heir  of  Louis 
Philippe,  or  as  representative  of  a  Constitution,  but  as  “  the 
King  ”  by  hereditary  right,  that  is,  as  the  heir  of  the  old  and 
detested  regime.  Personally,  he  is  unknown,  and  his  family 
has,  outside  the  educated,  no  party.  Mr.  Hamerton  indeed 
affira  el,  in  1870,  fio:n  his  long  accpraintance  with  French 
peasants,  that,  though  they  knew  “the  Bourbons,”  and 
the  Bonapartes,  and  the  Republic,  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  separate  claim  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  would  be  to  them  the  Bourbon  back  again, 
and  that  they  should  with  any  willingness  accept  that,  is  to  us 
incredible.  They  value  their  suffrage,  they  revel  in  their  right 
to  elevate  a  new  couche  sociale,  and  they  desire  the  steady 
peace  which,  as  every  Republican  would  tell  them  with  only 
too  much  vigour,  they  could  not  expect  from  Monarchy. 

It  is  from  the  Army  only  that  the  danger  could  come,  and 
but  for  the  excitement  among  Republicans,  and  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  proscribe  any  Prince  whom  any  section  of  the  Army 
appears  to  approve,  we  should  regard  this  apprehension 
also  as  chimerical.  What  has  the  Army  to  obtain  from  the 
Bourbons  ?  Position?  The  King  will  never  make  masters  of  the 
Marshals  as  Napoleon  III.  did,  or  place  military  men  at 
fhe  head  of  society,  a  course  opposed  to  all  Royal  traditions, 
and  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris.  War?  That  might  be  a  result  of  a  Restoration,  as 
Prince  Bismarck  believes  it  would  be,  for  a  successful  war 
would  gratify  France  ;  but,  then,  is  the  French  Army,  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  r.ot  limiting  the  word  to  a  section  of  the 
higher  officers,  thirsting  for  a  war  which,  with  the  Triple 
Alliance  still  in  existence,  must  be  both  great  and  dangerous  ? 
Every  one  assumes  that  armies  want  war,  and  that  the 


French  Army  in  particular  is  fretting  at  finding  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  France  so  lowered  in  Europe  and  in  the  East ;  but 
what  is  there  in  conscription  to  make  young  soldiers 
differ  so  radically  from  the  class  from  which  they  sprang  ? 
That  the  French  Army,  if  conscious  of  some  new  strength, 
such  as  the  possession  of  a  first-class  General,  or  a  new 
weapon,  or  a  fresh  organisation,  should  desire  a  war,  we  can 
conceive  ;  but  a  throne  will  not,  to  French  imaginations,  give 
new  military  force,  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  not  a  soldier,  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  undervalue 
his  capacity,  has  never  done  anything  to  attract  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  army  well  aware  that  the  work  before  it  must 
be  of  the  most  arduous  kind.  A  few  diplomatists,  we  imagine, 
seriously  hold  that  a  French  Monarchy  could  secure  alliances 
more  easily  than  a  French  Republic,  and  that  may  even  be 
true  ;  but  such  a  belief  as  that  cannot  be  spread  in  a  great 
Army.  It  is  not  the  tradition  of  the  French  Army  to  “  pro¬ 
nounce,”  except  under  two  circumstances,  when  called  upon  by 
a  victorious  General  who  can  himself  bear  rule,  or  when 
ordered,  as  in  1852,  by  the  legal  chief  of  the  State  ;  and 
neither  of  these  conditions  exists  at  present.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Army  will  move,  unless  discontented  on  its 
own  account — that  is,  discontented  at  its  treatment  by 
the  Chamber — and  no  instance  of  bad  treatment  can  be 
suggested.  There  is  a  tone,  no  doubt,  among  the  Radi¬ 
cals  which  an  Army  conterminous  with  the  nation  may  not 
like — the  tone  displayed  in  the  foolish  vote  of  last  week  for¬ 
bidding  the  Government  to  appoint  any  soldier  Commissioner 
in  Tonquin — but  the  tone  is  not  more  “  pekin  ”  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  these  ten  years.  Every  vote  required  for  the 
Army  has  been  granted  eagerly.  The  position  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  has  been  distinctly  improved.  The  con¬ 
scription,  though  wider  in  area,  has  been  made  less  severe ; 
and  the  most  advanced  Republicans  are  always  urging  that 
the  time  of  service  should  be  shortened.  The  expedition 
to  Tunis,  with  its  terrible  losses  from  sickness,  had,  it  is  true, 
an  evil  effect ;  but  then,  it  was  not  an  effect  tending  to 
increase  the  enthusiasm  for  war.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
certain,  but,  on  the  evidence,  the  only  probable  effect  of 
the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  would  be  to  increase 
Republican  jealousy  of  the  Bourbons,  and  perhaps  to  excite  a 
successful  demand  for  their  expulsion.  Such  a  vote  would  be 
mischievous,  because  it  would  revive  Party  hatreds,  already 
much  too  strong ;  but  it  would  in  no  way  increase  the  chances 
of  the  Bourbon  restoration,  which  some  men  believe  would  be 
imminent  w-ere  the  Comte  de  Chambord  once  out  of  the  path. 

THE  LIBERAL  DEMONSTRATION  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

nnilE  Liverpool  meeting  of  yesterday  week  was  neither  a 
JL  mere  display  of  oratory,  nor  a  mere  demonstration  of 
Liberal  feeling.  It  was  unique  in  this  way,  that  it  elicited 
something  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Party,  something  of  those  formative  convictions  which  are 
slowly  growing  in  them  to  a  new  importance.  Hengler’s  Cir¬ 
cus,  filled  with  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  eager 
Liberals,  is  hardly  a  place  where  you  would  expect  to  hear  any 
political  criticism  of  the  higher  kind ;  but  both  Mr.  S.  Smith’s 
speech  and  Mr.  John  Morley’s  did  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
such  criticism,  and  nothing  apparently  was  received  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  any  indication  that  the  speaker  was  grappling 
seriously  with  political  problems  as  yet  unsolved.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  great  increase  in  the  density  of  our 
population  had  forced  upon  us  a  variety  of  complex  legislative 
measures,  chiefly  for  the  remedy  of  social  rather  than  political 
ills,  measures  which  press  very  heavily  on  the  resources  of  our 
Legislature,  and  which  are  an  indication  that  our  country  is  be¬ 
coming  “increasingly  democratic,”  the  great  assembly  cheered  as 
enthusiastically  as  if  they  clearly  recognised  that  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  society  on  a  more  democratic  basis  is  an  object  sufficiently 
great  as  well  as  sufficiently  difficult  to  excuse  a  great  deal  of  pre¬ 
liminary  confusion  without  justifying  any  loss  of  heart.  And 
again,  when  Mr.  Smith  observed  that  the  representatives  of 
great  constituencies  appear  to  be  much  more  sensible  of  what 
they  owe  to  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  representatives 
of  minute  constituencies, — three  of  whom.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and  Mr.  O’Donnell,  consume 
probably  more  than  fifty  times  as  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House  as  any  three  representatives  of  the  largest  constituencies 
in  the  country, — the  great  audience  again  showed  their  keen 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  is 
impressed  on  Members  by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their 
constituencies,  a  fact  which  at  once  suggests  in  what  direction 
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the  next  Reform  Bill  ought  to  proceed.  It  is  not  merely  for 
political  purposes,  it  is  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  weight¬ 
ing  Members  of  Parliament  adequately  with  the  sense 
of  the  very  great  and  growing  difficulty  of  social  organisa¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  so  necessary  to  sweep  away  those 
petty  constituencies  whose  spokesmen  are  the  freebooters 
of  debate, — men  apparently  quite  destitute  of  any  sense  of 
duty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  reverence  for  those  who 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even 
of  such  an  appreciation  of  the  various  constituents  of  public 
opinion  as  can  alone  make  irresponsible  oratory  impressive. 
Mr.  S.  Smith  was  singularly  fortunate  in  impressing  on  his 
audience  that  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  day  are  all  the 
consequence  of  these  new  social  pressures.  The  immense 
multiplication  of  private  Bills, — which  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
delegated  to  new  local  bodies, — is  the  first  result  of  this  rapid 
social  growth.  The  demand  for  difficult  and  complex  measures 
like  the  Irish  Land  Law,  and  also,  though  a  measure  not 
needing  the  same  amount  of  revolutionary  change,  the 
English  Tenants’  Compensation  Bill  for  unexhausted  im¬ 
provements,  is  the  product  of  the  same  need  for  a  re¬ 
constitution  of  social  relations.  And  in  referring  to  the 
various  measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  same  causes, 
such  as  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  the  various  Acts 
controlling  the  labour  in  mines  and  on  canals,  Mr.  S.  Smith 
indicated  clearly  enough  that  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
itself,  necessarily  compels  a  democratic  society  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  the  weak, 
but  of  the  strong.  It  will  be  impossible,  however,  to  get 
these  issues  properly  discussed  in  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  irresponsible  levity,  representing  no  eager  pressure  of 
social  want  at  all,  can  swoop  down  upon  the  public  time, 
which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  discussion  of  the  most 
urgent  issues,  and  waste  it  in  insolent  vituperation  or  more 
insolent  badinage.  Mr.  Smith  showed  that  he  understood  the 
real  exigency  of  the  case  when  he  said  that  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  rules  adopted  at  public  conferences,  where 
the  speeches  are  limited  as  to  time,  and  a  given  time  only  can 
be  allotted  to  a  given  discussion,  would  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  before  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  so  reorganised 
as  to  get  through  even  the  most  necessary  part  of  its  legisla¬ 
tive  duties.  A  democratic  reconstitution  of  society  is  a  big 
sort  of  thing,  and  it  is  that,  and  no  less  than  that,  as  Mr. 
Smith  explained,  which  is  bringing  upon  us  all  this  legislative 
pressure,  and  providing  the  opportunity  for  these  anarchical 
conspiracies  against  the  efficiency  of  our  representative 
Assembly. 

Mr.  John  Morley  struck  the  same  note  when  he  said,  in  his 
vigorous  and  masculine  speech,  that  Tory  democracy  was 
simply  a  chimsera,  because  the  very  root  of  democratic  legis¬ 
lation  must  be  a  revision  of  the  relation  of  the  landowners  to 
the  other  sections  of  the  population,  while  no  Tory  party 
can  be  imagined  which  would  be  willing  to  guide  that  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  democratic  direction.  And,  again,  he  struck  a 
note  to  which  his  great  audience  heartily  responded,  when  he 
said  that  it  did  not  become  genuine  Liberals, — or,  indeed, 
genuine  politicians  of  any  kind, — to  fret  too  much  over  questions 
of  party  tactics, — over  the  effect  which  this  or  that  measure  might 
have  on  the  cohesion  and  loyalty  of  parties.  There  were  matters, 
said  Mr.  Morley,  which  would  be  best  left  to  determine  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  should  be  more  or  less  excluded  from  the  view 
of  true  politicians.  The  true  politician  should  feed  himself  on 
principles,  and  let  tactical  considerations  well  alone.  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Morley,  and  find  in  this  remark  the  real  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  course  of  the  present  Government  on  the  Affirma¬ 
tion  Bill.  Unquestionably  that  Bill  was  a  tactical  blunder. 
Quite  as  unquestionably  it  was  a  political  duty,  which  a  Liberal 
Government  could  not  have  ignored  without  betraying  its  true 
Liberal  principles.  Well,  then,  the  Government  w7as  right  and 
wise  to  fling  the  tactical  considerations  to  the  winds,  and  to 
fortify  the  Liberal  Party  by  presenting  to  the  country  in  the 
plainest  form  the  true  solution  of  the  disagreeable  question 
forced  upon  it  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  return  for  Northamp¬ 
ton.  If  the  principle  of  religious  equality  requires  that 
even  the  irreligious, — so  far  as  they  are  irreligious  in  the 
sphere  of  opinion  and  belief  alone, — should  be  placed 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  religious,  let  us  carry  out 
that  principle  conscientiously,  even  though  Mr.  Gladstone  be 
right, — and  we  disagree  from  Mr.  Morley  in  believing  him  to 
have  been  right, — in  facing  the  fact  that  such  conscientiousness 
will  temporarily  lose  us  many  votes,  and  add  many  to  the  votes 
gained  by  our  opponents.  What  is  the  use  of  preaching 
against  the  doctrine  that  you  may  do  evil  if  you  expect  good  to 


come  of  it,  if  the  moment  we  are  tried  we  are  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  doing  evil  for  so  paltry  an  end  as  to  keep  in  Liberal 
hands  the  victory  which  we  won  three  years  ago  ?  It  mav  be 
that  we  shall  lose  by  being  true  to  our  principles.  But  it  is 
better  for  our  principles,  and  better  for  their  diffusion,  to  lose 
by  being  true  to  them,  than  it  is  to  win  by  being  false  to  them. 
And  a  victory  won  by  adhering  to  principles  in  difficult 
circumstances  is  worth  many  victories  won  by  base  evasions 
of  principle.  Mr.  Morley’s  exhortation  to  eschew  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  party  tactics,  and  to  feed  our  minds  with  the  true 
principles  of  the  party,  was  worth  more  than  a  whole 
assemblage  of  those  astute  party-cries  by  which  the  Tapers 
and  the  Tadpoles  of  political  life  endeavour  to  reanimate  the 
failing  courage  of  their  party.  Political  parties,  like  individual 
organisations,  do  not  live  by  that  alone  which  seems  most  to 
assuage  the  appetite.  They  live  by  that  which  stimulates 
them  to  higher  courage  and  bolder  justice.  If  Liverpool  has 
only  learned  from  Mr.  John  Morley  to  despise  tactics  and  to 
seek  the  inspiration  of  genuine  principles,  Liverpool  will  have 
learned  that  the  secret  of  political  progress  lies  in  political  faith. 


THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  EGYPT. 

niR  WILLIAM  MacCORMAC’S  defence  of  his  Service, 
O  appended  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Morley’s  Committee  on 
the  Medical  Department,  is  ably  written,  but  it  misses  the  true 
point  of  the  accusation.  Whatever  the  ideas  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  country  is  not  accusing  the  Army  Surgeons  in 
Egypt  of  neglect,  or  of  want  of  sympathy  with  the  soldier,  or 
even  of  allowing  a  high  rate  of  mortality  ;  but  of  a  certain 
helplessness,  from  which  sick  soldiers  suffer  always  un¬ 
necessary  torture,  and  often  unnecessary  risks.  That  this 
helplessness,  however  begotten,  was  displayed  in  Egypt, 
follows  irresistibly  from  the  evidence  prematurely  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times.  What,  in  fact,  can  be  the  answer  to 
Lord  Wolseley’s  statements,  except  the  impossible  one 
that  he  is,  for  some  unknown  motive,  telling  deliberate 
falsehoods  ?  He  declared  before  the  Committee  that  he  in¬ 
spected  the  hospital  at  Ismailia,  with  every  desire  to  make 
allowances  ;  that  he  found  the  sick  soldiers  lying  for  the  most 
part  on  the  ground,  that  they  were  tormented  by  the  flies, 
which  they  had  no  whisks  to  keep  off ;  and  that  the  bread 
served  to  them  was,  by  the  admission  of  the  medical  officer  in 
charge,  “  unfit  for  human  food.”  Rotten  dougb  was,  in  fact, 
given  to  men  in  diarrhoea  and  fever.  All  this  while,  bread  was 
procurable  in  any  quantity  in  Ismailia.  No  one  would  have 
objected  to  an  order  for  good  bread,  and  an  application  to 
Lord  Wolseley  himself  would  have  at  once  elicited  sanction 
covering  any  sort  of  pecuniary  responsibility.  In  Cairo, 
matters  were  even  worse.  The  population  of  Cairo  is  300,000, 
and  everything  is  procurable  there,  yet, — 

“  I  found  very  great  fault  the  first  day  I  went  to  the  hospital  in 
Cairo,  and  I  found  there  again  every  naan  lying  on  the  ground.  At 
the  same  time,  I  went  to  see  Lady  Strangford’s  hospital.  .....  I 
am  not  quite  certain  as  to  how  many  days  she  may  have  been  there. 
At  all  events,  I  found  her  hospital  all  ready  to  be  opened,  and  I  found 
in  every  room,  for  the  number  of  patients  in  the  room,  a  very  neat, 
nice  little  bedstead  allotted  to  each.  I  asked  her  where  she  got 
them,  and  she  said,  ‘I  bought  them  in  the  town,  and  I  can  get  you 
any  quantity  you  like.’  I  said,  ‘  how  much  did  you  pay  for  them  ?’ 
and  she  told  me  it  was  three  francs  apiece — or  2s.  6d.  for  each 
bedstead.  It  was  made  out  of  the  stalk  of  a  palm-leaf,  and  a  charm¬ 
ing  bed  it  was.  I  cannot  fancy  a  sick  and  wounded  man  wishing  for 

a  better  bed . I  was  very  angry  with  a  hospital  doctor  the 

first  day  I  went  over  the  hospital  at  Cairo.  It  was  on  a  Saturday, 
and  I  found  the  hospital  very  dirty.  I  found  the  men,  as  I  have 
already  said,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  lying  in  those  filthy  dirty 
clothes  that  they  had  fought  the  campaign  in.  They  had 
no  change  of  clothes,  and  they  seemed  to  have  very  little 
opportunity  of  washing  themselves.  There  was  a  washing  room, 
but  it  was  very  imperfectly  pi’ovided  with  basins.  The  ophthal¬ 
mic  cases,  too,  were  put  in  a  tent  outside  the  hospital  in  a  garden, 

I  think  about  as  bad  a  place  as  it  could  possibly  be  for  them,  on 
account  of  the  flies,  which  were  so  troublesome  that  I  cannot  give 
you  any  description  of  them,  except  that  they  were  like  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.  They  were  in  myriads  and  myriads,  and  they  covered 
everything.  You  saw  the  poor  sick  men  asleep,  with  their  faces 
undistinguishable  in  some  instances  by  reason  of  the  quantities  of 
flies  on  them.  I  have  seen  a  man  lying  awake,  trying  to  brush  them 
ofE  with  his  hands,  and  I  said  to  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  ‘  Why 
do  you  not  go  out  in  the  town  and  buy  whisks  P  Every  little  dirty 
Egyptian  boy  has  got  a  whisk  to  keep  the  flies  off  ;  why  cannot  you 
go  and  buy  them  for  a  few  pence  ?’  He  said,  ‘  I  have  not  got  any 
myself,  but  I  have  applied  to  the  Commissary  of  Ordnance  to  get 
them.’  I  said,  ‘  Never  mind  the  Commissary  of  Ordnance ;  go  out 
and  buy  them  yourself,  and  I  will  pay  for  them.’  Several  other 
faults  I  found  with  him,  and  I  said  the  same  thing,  ‘  Why  do  yon 
not  go  out  into  the  city,  and  get  everything  you  want  ?  ’  I  said  I 
would  come  back  in  a  week,  and  I  came  back  in  a  week,  and  I  found 
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a  small  supply  of  those  whisks,  hut  very  few  with  the  men,  and  I 
naturally  was  very  angry;  but  he  sheltered  himself  behind  the 
Commissary-General  of  Ordnance,  that  the  Commissary  of  Ordnance 
had  not  supplied  them.  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the 
mosquito-curtains.” 

Ia  tlie  face  of  statements  like  that,  wliat  is  tlie  value  of  Sir  W. 
MacCormac’s  argument  tliat  the  ratio  of  mortality,  especially 
from  operations,  was  very  low  ?  It  was  low,  but  the  use  of 
surgeons  is  not  only  to  ward  off  death.  So  was  the  French 
mortality  in  Tunis  very  low.  What  happened  there  during 
those  hideous  months  of  the  first  occupation  was  not  that 
thousands  of  conscripts  died,  but  that  thousands  were  in¬ 
valided,  and  that  the  distaste  for  military  service  throughout 
France  was  intensified  to  a  degree  which  perceptibly  affected 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  every  village  of  the  south 
there  was  some  peasant’s  son  broken  for  life  as  a  labourer.  It 
was  just  the  same  in  Egypt.  The  mortality  was  not  great, 
the  arrangements  for  carrying  off  the  wounded  were  admirable  ; 
but  the  soldiers,  once  sick,  were  left  in  so  needlessly  miserable 
a  condition  that  an  unnecessary  proportion  were  ruined  in 
health,  and  that  wherever  the  convalescent  men  may  go,  a  dislike 
for  the  service  is  spread  abroad  most  injurious  to  recruiting. 
Soldiers,  as  the  whole  history  of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea 
showed,  do  not  dread  the  fighting,  but  the  other  incidents  of 
warfare,  and  in  particular  the  needless  miseries  of  bad  supplies 
and  suffering  when  sick.  They  feel  these  more  even  than  their 
officers  do.  Englishmen  of  the  lower  class,  though  curiously 
stupid  about  some  sanitary  laws,  look  upon  their  strength 
as  their  capital,  are  morbidly  sensitive  about  any  decline  in  it, 
regard  decent  food  as  its  first  source,  and  as  all  hospital  nurses 
can  testify,  think  decent  treatment  in  sickness  as  of  the  last 
importance.  They  did  not  get  it  in  Cairo,  and  as  the  country 
and  the  Army  chiefs  intended  they  should  get  it,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  why.  It  certainly  was  not  from  any 

wish  to  save  money,  or  any  impediment  of  circumstances,  or 
any  of  that  general  indifference  to  the  men  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Tunis,  and  which  will  be  found  by  careful  ob¬ 
servers  in  every  conscript  army.  The  country  did  not  care 
what  was  spent  on  hospitals,  money  would  in  Egypt  have  pro¬ 
cured  any  appliances  required — Lady  Strangford  did  procure 
them — and  as  to  indifference,  if  there  is  a  fault  on  the  subject, 
either  in  the  officers  or  the  people,  it  is  that  they  are  too 
.ready  to  fall  into  a  passion  of  pity,  so  ready  that  a  constant 
feature  in  the  situation,  the  physical  exhaustion  of  the 
surgeons,  is  too  often  forgotten.  We  have  read  com¬ 
plaints  of  delay  in  treating  the  wounded  which  must 
•  have  seemed  to  the  surgeons  engaged  almost  infamous, 
they  being  simply  worn  out  with  thirty  hours’  of  un¬ 
remitting  toil.  People  talk  of  a  field  hospital,  and  do  not 
realise  to  themselves  what  the  scene  is,  when  perhaps  five 
hundred  men  are  brought  up,  each  requiring  either  an  opera¬ 
tion  or  scientific  bandaging  taking  nearly  as  much  time,  and 
there  are  not  perhaps  six  men  present  competent  to  perform 
it  all.  Their  assistants  are  no  help,  they  must  work  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  do,  to  be  told,  after  perhaps  ten  hours  of  the 
•most  cruel  and  responsible  labour,  that  Corporal  Blank  lay 
those  ten  hours  unattended.  Somebody  must  wait. 

We  believe  that  there  are  two  reasons  for  the  constant 
failures  in  hospitals  during  a  campaign,  failures  not  infre- 
■  quent  even  in  India,  where  organisation  should  be  perfect. 
One  is,  that  the  headship  of  the  hospital,  its  internal  care, 
is  thrown  far  too  much  upon  the  medical  officer  in  charge, 
who  is  worn  out  with  the  strictly  professional  part  of  his  work. 
•He  must  be  absolute,  of  course,  but  he  needs  under  him  some 
one  much  greater  than  orderlies,  a  gentleman  who  can  do  in 
the  hospital  all  that  a  head  nurse  and  a  secretary  combined 
can  do  in  a  London  hospital, — who  can  be  responsible 
for  expense,  for  cleanliness,  for  cooking,  for  everything 
for  which  a  purser  is  responsible  in  a  ship.  He  should 
be  the  Medical  Commissary  on  the  spot,  and  his  signa¬ 
ture,  countersigned  by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  should  be  final 
warranty  for  any  expense,  or  any  order  to  a  hospital  orderly, 
•or  any  arrangement  whatever  not  forbidden  by  the  General, 
who,  of  course,  must  remain  supreme.  Whether  he  should  be 
a  military  officer,  as  the  Committee  suggest,  we  do  not  know, 
though  his  rank  and  his  liability  to  court-martial  may  be  con¬ 
venient  ;  but  we  do  know  that  he  should  be  a  gentleman,  and 
should  not  be  a  doctor.  If  he  is  not  the  former,  he  will  not  be 
obeyed  ;  and  if  he  is  the  latter,  he  will  be  drawn  off  as  an 
assistant  in  the  professional  work,  which  often  seems  in 
such  a  scene,  a  scene  of  incessant  and  cruel  emergencies,  so 
much  more  pressing.  The  other  cause  is  the  “  helplessness,” 
as  we  have  called  it,  of  the  Medical  Service  itself.  This  is 


not  in  full  measure  its  own  fault.  The  Surgeons  are  not 
liked  at  Head-quarters,  they  are  not  regarded  as  fighting 
men,  their  interference  is  resented,  and  their  claims  to 
rank  in  the  Army  are  detested,  till  they  come  to  feel  them¬ 
selves  perpetually  on  the  defensive,  and  grow  not  only  timid 
about  breaking  through  regulations,  but  sulkily  resolved  not 
to  do  it.  They  are  made  harder  by  training  than  civil 
Surgeons,  that  is,  more  accustomed  to  find  certain 
evils  incurable,  and  to  deal  with  patients  in  masses, 
instead  of  as  individual  friends ;  and  this  treatment 
hardens  them  still  more,  till  they  grow  to  care  sincerely 
only  about  “  treatment,”  the  branch  of  their  art  in  which 
they  feel  free  and  unwatched  by  non-professionals.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  give  them  more  authority  in  their 
domain,  and  at  the  same  time  more  responsibility.  The 
medical  officer  who  does  not  provide  beds  for  his  sick  when 
they  are  procurable  should  be  broke,  as  an  officer  would  be 
for  crassci  negligentia ;  but  his  order  for  pay  for  them,  checked 
as  above,  should  be  as  absolute  on  a  campaign  as  Lord 
Wolseley  stated  that  his  own  would  have  been.  He  should 
be  encouraged,  not  snubbed,  for  spending  for  his  men,  and 
at  the  same  time  held  responsible  if  they  suffer.  At  present, 
the  fear  of  the  Begulations  is  on  all  surgeons  to  such  a 
special  degree,  that  the  conduct  of  which  Lord  Wolseley  com¬ 
plained  at  Cairo  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  two  men  in 
every  three,  and  the  third  man  would  not  have  been  a  popular 
surgeon  with  the  Military  Chiefs.  He  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  who  habitually  took  too  much  upon  himself.  The 
spirit  of  independent  decision  needs  to  be  fostered  in  the 
Department,  and  it  can  only  be  produced  by  requiring  and 
authorising  greater  independence  of  action. 

We  suppose  we  need  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  defend  our¬ 
selves  from  the  charge  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  this 
matter.  We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  coddle  the  men, 
or  to  suppose  that  war  can  be  made  comfortable  for  private 
soldiers.  But  in  every  army  sickness  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  enemy,  and  in  a  modern  European  army  its  moral  effect 
is  even  worse  than  its  effect  in  reducing  numbers.  The  men 
know  what  is  possible,  they  accept  wounds  not  only  as  things 
inevitable,  but  as  things  carefully  and  liberally  paid  for ;  but 
there  is  no  requital  for  sufferings  from  sickness,  and  they  pro¬ 
duce,  not  only  among  the  men,  but  in  their  homes,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  distaste  for  military  service,  which  it  costs  us  every 
day  more  and  more  to  remove.  Already  we  pay  more  than 
any  people  in  the  world,  except  the  Americans.  Already  there 
are  signs  of  a  possible  agitation  against  “  punishments,” 
which,  if  it  developed,  would  be  an  agitation  against  disci¬ 
pline  ;  and  if  an  opinion  once  spreads  that  the  sick  soldier  is  a 
broken  soldier,  we  shall  find  every  difficulty  increased  three¬ 
fold.  To  spare  expenditure  on  the  Medical  Service,  or  to 
allow  it  to  be  enfeebled  by  routine,  by  want  of  authority,  or 
by  failure  to  punish  neglect  when  authority  has  been  granted, 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  follies.  The  doctor  in  warfare  should 
have  power,  and  be  held  responsible  for  using  it  with  his 
commission. 


MB.  MITCHELL  HENBY  ON  IBISII  TAXATION. 

E  cannot  share  the  emotion  with  which  the  Times  views 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  letters.  “  Downright  despair  ” 
is  not  at  all  the  sentiment  which  they  awake  in  us.  Bather,  it 
is  a  passionate  longing  that  every  sentence  in  them  were 
demonstrably  true.  If  it  were,  how  trifling  and  transient 
would  the  Irish  problem  become  !  There  would  no  longer  be 
any  difficulty  in  explaining  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
immediate  removal.  “  Irish  hate  ”  would  have  been  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  simplest  and  oldest  of  causes, — a  sense  on  the 
part  of  a  -weak  nation  that  it  is  being  plundered  by  a  stronger. 
Of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  three  contentions, — the  first  is  that 
Ireland  is  greatly  over-taxed ;  the  second,  that  this  over¬ 
taxation  is  the  cause  of  the  detestation  in  which  the 
existing  political  order  is  undoubtedly  held  by  a  large  part  of 
the  Irish  nation.  Even  if  Mr.  McLaren  had  not  entirely 
disposed  of  the  former  statement,  the  latter,  w.e  fear,  would  be 
altogether  baseless.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Irish  people  feel  themselves  over-taxed.  They 
are  not  unskilled  in  agitation,  and  they  have  of  late  taken 
very  unmistakeable  methods  of  showing  their  dislike  of  specific 
classes  of  persons.  How  is  it,  on  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s 
theory,  that  throughout  the  two  terrible  years  between 
October,  1880,  and  October,  1882,  no  tax-collectors  were 
murdered  ?  Granting  that  the  superficial  cause  of  dis¬ 
turbance  was  different,  would  it  not  have  been  natural 
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that  at  a  time  when  the  great  deeps  of  popular  passion 
and  individual  hate  were  so  strangely  stirred,  some  reflex 
hostility  to  the  real  Irish  enemy  should  have  shown  itself  ? 
Surely,  it  would  occasionally  have  occurred  to  the  Irish  peasant 
that  though  he  ought  to  have  killed  the  land-agent,  or  the 
tenant  who  took  a  farm  from  which  his  predecessor  had  been 
evicted,  he  ought  not  to  have  let  the  tax-gatherer  go  free. 
It  is  not  even  as  if  unjust  taxation  were  a  peculiarly  subtle  and 
recondite  cause  of  discontent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  familiar.  In  a  hundred  cases  in  which 
Governments  have  not  been  to  blame  and  populations  have  been 
ordinarily  peaceful,  the  tax-gatherer  has  been  the  object  of  some 
sudden  outburst  of  hate.  What  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  asks  us 
to  believe  is  that  in  presence  of  the  most  genuine  and  flagrant 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  Irish  nation — of 
all  nations  in  the  world — has  not  been  acute  enough  to  see,  or 
resentful  enough  to  take  vengeance  on,  the  real  cause  of  its 
poverty.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  statistics  were  accurate 
beyond  the  possibility  of  challenge,  we  should  still  feel  that 
we  were  as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  particular  conclusion  he 
seeks  to  found  on  them. 

Still,  this  conviction  of  ours  would  not  constitute  a  valid 
reason  for  dismissing  the  question  as  unimportant.  Time 
spent  in  removing  a  real  injustice  is  never  wasted, 
whether  the  injustice  has  been  recognised  or  not.  It 
would  have  been  well  indeed  for  England  if,  where 
Ireland  was  concerned,  she  had  spent  more  time  in  this 
way.  Though  we  cannot  believe  that  a  reduction  of  Irish 
taxation  would  have  the  precise  result  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  anticipates,  it  might  have  good  effects  of  another  kind  ; 
and  anyhow,  if  that  taxation  is  unduly  high  in  proportion 
to  the  taxation  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  inequality  ought 
to  be  redressed,  whether  anything  comes  of  it  or  not.  At 
this  point,  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  figures  be¬ 
comes  all-important,  and  in  the  light  of  Mr.  McLaren’s  criti¬ 
cism  they  are  seen  to  be  wildly  inaccurate.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  puts  the  taxation  of  Ireland  at  eight  millions  and  a 
half,  which,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over  five  mil¬ 
lions,  gives  about  34s.  per  head.  It  may  be  said,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  difficult,  in 
the  face  of  Scottish  statistics,  to  contend  that  this  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  Irish  hate.  Scotland,  Mr.  McLaren 
says,  pays  in  taxes  £7,318,014,  with  a  population  of  3,744,079, 
or  about  £2  per  head.  Yet  the  Scotch  do  not  hate  England. 
If  they  have  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  it  is  rather  in  favour 
of  a  stricter  and  more  intimate  union  with  her.  Consequently, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  argument  breaks  down  under  the  simplest 
test  that  can  be  applied  to  it.  If  both  countries  were  over¬ 
taxed,  and  both  hated  England,  we  should  not  know  much 
about  the  relation  in  which  the  first  fact  stood  to  the 
second.  But  when  both  are  over-taxed,  and  one  hates  England 
while  the  other  does  not,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  Ireland  pays  about  34s.  per  head 
in  taxes.  The  real  sum  is  only7  23s.  6d.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
has  overstated  the  total  amount  of  Irish  taxation  by  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half.  He  has  done  so  quite  innocently7, 
and  Mr.  McLaren  tells  us  what  it  is  that  has  misled  him. 
Irish  whiskey  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  gallon,  and  this 
tax  is  collected,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  country  in  which 
the  whiskey  is  distilled.  But,  in  common  with  all  such  taxes, 
it  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer.  Consequently,  so  much 
of  the  tax  as  is  levied  on  Irish  whiskey  consumed  in  England 
or  Scotland  really  falls  on  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.  The 
whiskey  distiller  pays  the  duty,  and  is  repaid  it  by  his 
English  or  Scotch  customer.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  seems  to  think  that  this  fact  makes  no  difference. 
“  The  gist,”  he  says,  “  of  Mr.  McLaren’s  statement  is  that 
the  Irish  taxes  have  not  been  doubled  since  1853,  but  have 
only  been  increased  by  somewhat  more  than  one-half, — a 
correction  which,  if  true,  does  not  touch  the  rationale  of  my 
argument.”  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  has  evidently  forgotten  what 
the  rationale  of  his  argument  was.  In  his  first  letter,  it  is 
thus  stated: — Originally,  “ Ireland  contributed  four  millions 
annually  to  this  country.  The  amount  may  have  been  too 
small,  but  the  inequality  was  more  than  redressed  in  the  year 
1853,  when,  by  the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax  and  the 
equalisation  of  the  Spirit  Duties,  the  Irish  taxes  were  raised 
to  eight  millions  and  a  half.”  But  whether  the  inequality 
was  more  than  redressed,  or  only  just  redressed,  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  question  ;  and  when  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  is 
proved  to  have  over-stated  the  taxation  of  Ireland  by  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  fourth,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  has  confounded  the  two  processes. 


It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  another  part  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry’s  case  which  Mr.  McLaren  has  not  disposed  of, 
— possibly  because  he  has  not  attacked  it.  “  In  the  course  of 
the  last  three  years,”  he  says,  “  we  have  paid  off  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  Debt,  and  in  1885  terminable  annuities 
amounting  to  a  sum  just  short  of  six  millions  fall-in.” 
Of  the  former  sum,  the  Irish  people,  he  reckons,  have 
contributed  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter;  and 
towards  the  terminable  annuities  to  fall-in  in  1885,  they 
have  for  years  been  paying  annually  more  than  half  a  million. 
“  Yet  during  this  time  there  have  been  misery,  famine,  and 
disorder  almost  unparalleled,”  and  the  country  has  really  wanted 
every  farthing  that  could  be  raised  in  it  for  the  execution  of 
productive  improvements.  Even  if  this  part  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry’s  calculation  stands  in  need  of  the  same  proportionate 
correction  as  the  remainder,  this  will  not  alter  the  fact 
that  Ireland  equally  with  England  is  paying-off  Debt. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  sees  in  this  a  wasteful  and  unjust 
expenditure  of  money.  England  is  a  wealthy  country, 
and  she  cannot  spend  her  wealth  more  profitably  than 
by  paying  off  Debt.  But  Ireland  is  a  poor  country,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  off  Debt,  she  ought  rather  to  be  borrowing 
more  money  to  provide  herself  with  the  means  of  making 
herself  wealthy.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not,  in  this 
instance,  sauce  for  the  gander.  The  gander  is  lank  and 
skinny,  and  it  will  not  do  to  serve  him  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  fat  and  well-liking  goose.  If  two  men  own  adjoining 
estates,  one  excellently  farmed,  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  and  yielding  a  large  rental,  and  one  badly  farmed, 
with  all  the  necessary  improvements  still  to  be  made,  and 
consequently  yielding  a  very  small  rental,  would  any 
prudent  solicitor  give  the  same  advice  to  both  owners 
as  to  paying  off  mortgages  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  may 
say  to  the  one,  “You  are  well-to-do,  you  have  the 
means  of  clearing  your  estate  of  all  encumbrances,  and  so- 
saving  what  you  now  have  to  pay  in  interest,  and  yrou  cannot 
lay  out  your  income  to  better  advantage.”  While  to  the  other 
he  would  say,  “  Your  real  need  is  capital,  and  if  y7ou  have  saved 
anything  out  of  your  income,  the  wise  thing  to  do  with  it  is 
to  spend  it  in  making  your  land  more  profitable.  If  you  pay 
off  your  mortgages,  you  will,  it  is  true,  reduce  your  outlay  by 
the  amount  of  the  interest  due  on  them  ;  but  if  you  spend  it 
in  making  the  land  more  productive,  you  may  not  only  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  interest,  but  a  great  deal  more 
beside.”  This  is  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  plea,  and  supposing  the 
facts  to  be  true — that  Ireland  is  very  poor,  and  that  by  a 
judicious  expenditure  of  various  kinds  she  may  be  made  richer 
— we  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  disputed.  Why  should  Ireland 
be  made  to  pay  off  Debt  because  England  does,  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  it  economical  in  the  one  case  do  not  exist 
in  the  other  ? 


THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 

T  RUSSIANS  are  much  annoyed  when  told  that  they  are 
Asiatics,  and  no  doubt  the  statement,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  true  of  all  mankind,  is  untrue  of  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  deny  the  Asiatic  tone  which  pervades  the  wonderful 
scene  on  which  all  Europe  has  this  week  been  gazing.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  accessories  of  the  Coronation  festival  are 
Asiatic,  that  Asiatic  costumes  are  visible  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow,  that  Asiatic  princes  are  prominent  in  the  Kremlin,  that 
Asiatic  customs  are  maintained  in  some  of  the  rites.  The  Czar 
is  a  great  Asiatic  Sovereign— the  greatest,  except  two,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Empress  Regent  of  China,  whose  name 
Europe  does  not  know — and  when  he  calls  his  subjects  together 
for  any  grand  function,  much  of  all  that  is  external  must 
be  Asiatic.  But  this  scene  in  Moscow  is  Asiatic  in  more  than 
accessories.  If  wre  were  asked  to  state  in  a  word  the  “  note 
or  central  fact  which  differentiates  Asia  from  Europe,  we 
should  answer,  “Immoderateness.”  Nothing  in  Asia  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  restricted.  Empires  are  too  big,  populations  are  too 
vast,  all  features  of  nature  are  too  huge,  the  arts  are  too  gigan- 
tesque,  the  powers  entrusted  to  men  are  too  awful,  calamities 
are  too  wide-spread,  all  things  have  in  them  a  trace  of  im¬ 
moderateness,  as  if  gods  and  men  alike  had  lost  the  sense  of 
wise  limitation.  Forests  in  Asia  cover  kingdoms.  Mountains 
occupy  the  area  of  large  States.  Peoples  are  numbered,  like 
the  Chinese  and  the  Indians,  by  their  fractional  relation  to  the 
whole  human  race.  Mythologies  aro  full  of  monstrous  figure®. 
A  cyclone  desolates  a  province.  A  tidal  wave  sweeps  away  half- 
a-million  of  men.  A  famine  slaughters  out  eleven  millions.  A 
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wall  bounds  an  Empire.  One  Sovereign  is  brother  of  the  Sun, 
another  is  God’s  Vicegerent,  a  third  is  incarnate  deity.  Every¬ 
thing,  from  the  powers  of  kings  and  the  conceptions  of  men  to  the 
forces  of  nature  and  the  number  of  mosquitoes,  is  gigantic,  enorm¬ 
ous,  fatiguing  to  the  brain,  in  fact,  when  measured  as  all  things 
must  be  measured  by  a  standard  of  which  man  is  the  unconscious 
unit,  immoderate.  This  characteristic  of  immoderateness  is  the 
dominant  one  in  the  Russian  Coronation.  The  splendours  of  the 
scene  weary  imagination.  It  is  not  a  country,  but  two  con¬ 
tinents  which  are  summoned  to  be  pmesent.  All  nations  are  in 
the  Kremlin,  by  their  representatives.  It  is  but  a  ceremonial, 
but  the  troops  present  might  invade  a  first-class  State.  The 
procession  is  one  such  as  Rollin  imagiued  to  be  following 
Darius.  The  festivities  are  spread  over  days.  The  multi¬ 
tudes  to  be  dined  are  counted  in  hundreds  of  thousands, 
are  to  eat  whole  herds  and  drink  out  of  reservoirs  in 
which  men  might  drown.  Roasted  mammoths  would  not  be 
out  of  palace,  and  the  Tun  of  Heidelberg  would  seem  small.  The 
expanses,  20,000,000  roubles,  are  those  of  a  little  war.  The 
monarch  to  be  crowned  claims  freedom  from  restriction  like 
that  of  a  deity,  and  actually  exercises  powers  which  recall 
Simmons’s  strained  effort  to  express  in  verse  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Roman  Caesar,  “earth’s  awful  lord,” — 

“  Whose  whispered  word 
Fills  like  pervading  Nature  land  and  flood; 

And  if  but  syllabled  in  wrathful  mood, 

Had  the  swift  lightning’s  soundless  power  to  pierce, 

Rending  and  blasting  through  the  Universe.” 

A  word  from  the  cynosure  of  that  throng,  the  pale  man  on  the 
white  horse,  who,  as  his  people  shout  their  devotiou,  and  all  the 
world  bends  in  reverence,  feels  chiefly  the  necessity  of  fortitude 
to  await  what  may  meet  him  at  the  next  turning,  would  precipitate 
Russia  on  the  West,  or  submerge  Asia  under  a  million  of  con¬ 
quering  soldiery  ;  and  he  rides  on,  expecting,  though  probably 
not  fearing,  instant  execution.  His  risks  are  as  immoderate  as 
his  p>owers,  his  responsibilities,  his  roll  of  p)eop>les  and  of  king¬ 
doms.  His  Opposition  speaks  with  dynamite,  argues  with  the 
bullet,  satirizes  with  the  knife.  He  has  not  to  fear  loss  of 
unpopmlarity,  or  untoward  events,  or  even  resistance,  but 
immediate  and  piainful  death.  If  any  point  is  unguarded,  if  his 
police  have  misread  a  warning,  if  a  soldier  is  faithless,  the  Czar, 
riding  there  behind  the  representatives  of  two  continents,  amid 
the  Royalties  of  half  the  world,  before  a  wife  seated  on  a 
chariot  “like  a  mass  of  gold,”  fenced  round  with  the  devotion 
of  millions,  and  armed  with  illimitable  pmwers,  may  stumble 
dead  into  an  opien  grave.  The  immoderateness  in  all  around 
him,  in  the  number  of  his  guards,  the  costliness  of  his 
festa,  the  preparations  for  his  glorification,  is  also  in  the  faction 
which  defies  him,  and  which  responds  to  his  claim  of  all  rights 
by  denying  all,  even  the  right  to  keep)  alive.  All  that — the  ex¬ 
aggerated  grandeur  and  the  exaggerated  liability,  the  awful 
power  and  the  awful  p)owerlessness — is  strictly  Asiatic,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  continent  where  everything  dwarfs  man,  and  man,  as 
in  revenge,  endeavours  to  overleap)  restrictions,  only  to  recognise 
in  despair  that  man  is  nothing,  existence  misery,  and  heaven 
eternal  unconsciousness. 

The  men  of  the  West,  who  are  accustomed  to  restriction,  and 
know  that  there  is  no  buttress  to  the  mind  like  an  imperative 
law,  that  even  day-dreaming  is  bewildering  unless  the  dreamer 
adheres  to  his  self-made  conditions,  wonder  at  the  vastness  of 
this  ceremonial,  and  think  all  needful  impressiveness  would  be 
obtained  by  one  much  smaller.  Surely,  one  day,  they  think, 
might  suffice,  and  one  religious  ceremony,  a  tenth  of  the  exp>ense, 
and  a  third  of  the  troops  and  other  adjuncts  to  the  scene,  which 
cannot  gratify  the  Czar,  and  must  in  its  long  protraction  greatly 
increase  his  danger.  The  characteristic  of  immoderateness,  they 
believe,  might  be  cut  out,  without  risk  of  diminishing  the  impact 
to  be  made  on  the  p>op>ular  imagination.  That  is,  we  suppose, 
true;  and  for  ourselves,  we  can  imagine  for  a  Russian  Czar  no 
coronation  more  impressive  than  the  ancient  Tartar  one,  tho 
raising  of  the  Sovereign  on  a  shield  iu  the  sight  of  the  whole 
nation,  assembled  on  some  vast  plain,  each  morsel  of  the  shield 
being  borne  up  by  the  representative  of  a  tribe.  Tchengis  was 
enthroned  so,  and  the  tradition  of  the  scene  has  lingered  for 
centuries  in  men’s  minds.  But  ceremonials  usually  grow  of 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  causes  which 
have  made  this  one  so  separately  grandiose.  The  first  idea  has 
been  to  make  it  religious,  to  show  the  Czar  to  the  peopfle  of  his 
faith  as  the  consecrated  ruler  delegated  by  the  Almighty  and 
by  the  Orthodox  Church  to  govern  them.  In  nations  which  do 
not  reject  symbolism,  great  religious  functions  are  alwayrs  slowly 


performed,  and  always  tend  to  accrete  to  themselves  a  more  and 
more  elaborate  magnificence.  Ho  precedent  must  be  departed 
from,  and  precedents  accumulate  like  piarapdiernalia, — like 
Bishoprs’  robes,  for  example,  or  the  Russian  regalia,  which  were 
forwarded  to  Moscow  in  a  special  train.  A  Pope  who  was  elected 
in  a  moment  would  hardly  seem  a  Pope,  and  the  very  notion  of 
hurry  is  inconsistent  with  the  movements  of  a  Church.  The  Czar 
is  Patriarch,  as  well  as  Sovereign ;  and  in  his  consecration  a 
religious  function  is  performed  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
peopfle,  is  first  of  all,  and  must,  as  other  ceremonials  are  slow, 
and  costly,  and  magnificent,  be  slowest,  costliest,  most  mag¬ 
nificent  of  any.  Otherwise,  Czar  and  Church  would  alike  lack 
the  sense  of  the  becoming.  This  is  indeed  the  ultima  ratio  of 
the  Coronation,  without  which  Alexander  III.  would  hardly 
have  encountered  its  special  dangers  or  sanctioned  its  enormous 
exp>ense.  Till  he  is  crowned  he  is  not  sacred,  and  as  his  sacred¬ 
ness  is  the  source  of  his  prerogative,  the  crowning  must 
be  so  done  as  to  be  pmst  all  question,  must  be  known 
by  direct  evidence  to  every  pierson  in  the  Empire.  Coro¬ 
nations  were  arranged  before  newspapers  began,  and  much 
of  the  immoderateness  of  the  ceremonial  arises  simpfly  from 
the  multitude  of  witnesses  from  all  the  nations  beneath  the 
Czar’s  sceptre  whom  it  was  necessary  to  summon,  that  on 
their  return  they  might  testify  that  all  had  been  regularly  and 
solemnly  performed.  The  Kings  of  the  Desert  do  not  come  to 
Moscow  to  pflease  themselves,  but  because  they  are  summoned 
to  see,  and  do  homage,  and  bear  witness  on  their  return.  And 
then  the  Czar  is  something  more  than  Patriarch  or  Sovereign, 
he  is  also  Cmsar,  the  “  elect  ”  and  representative  of  all  who 
obey  him.  The  origin  of  the  dynasty  was  elective,  and  the 
Romanoffs,  hated  by  the  aristocratic  chiefs,  and  without  a 
citizen  class  to  support  them,  have  always  made  it  their  prolicy 
to  proclaim  themselves  representatives  of  the  dim,  common 
popmlations.  They  have  probably  felt  that  position  also.  All 
Kings  feel  it  more  or  less ;  and  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  so  far 
removed  above  his  subjects,  the  “  mass  ”  must  always  seem  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  formidable  object  within 
his  dominions.  The  second  main  end  of  the  Coronation  is  to 
impress  them,  and  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  true  people,  to 
become  visible  across  two  continents  and  to  a  hundred  millions, 
a  ceremony  naturally  becomes  grandiose.  It  is  a  pceople  which 
is  to  see,  not  a  set  of  spectators,  a  preople  which  is  to  be  fed,  a 
preople  which  is  to  recognise  that  something  has  occurred  so  great 
that  each  one  even  of  them  bears  in  it  some  part.  When  the 
tenantry  count  thousands,  the  kitchen  must  be  big,  the  roast 
oxen  many,  and  the  beer- vats  deep  ;  and  the  Czar  only  increases 
adequately  the  preparations  of  the  squire.  Add  to  all  the  forms 
necessary  to  the  recognition  of  a  Patriarch,  and  all  the  forms 
essential  in  the  election  of  a  Ccesar,  all  the  forms  usual  in  the 
crowning  ofa  European  monarch,  who  this  timeis  anxious  to  outdo 
precedent  rather  than  depart  from  it,  and  we  have  the  materials 
for  a  ceremonial  which  would  be  magnificent  anywhere,  and  which 
in  Moscow,  the  capital  of  Northern  Asia,  as  well  as  of  Northern 
Europe,  the  city  where  East  and  West  have  embraced  each 
other,  becomes  a  stupendous  function,  such  as  could  not  elsewhere 
be  performed.  In  no  other  city  could  a  coronation  be  a  festa  at 
once  religious  and  democratic,  Asiatic  and  European,  modelled 
upon  most  ancient  precedents,  and  decorated  by  all  the  aid  of 
modern  inventiveness  and  knowledge.  Only  there  could  Euro¬ 
peans  gaze  astonished  at  a  building  at  once  fortress,  palace,  and 
basilica — the  largest  of  fortresses,  the  lragest  of  palaces,  the 
most  stupendous  of  basilicas — and  watch  Tartar  Princes  gazing 
up  thunderstruck  under  the  electric  light.  And  only  there,  we 
hope,  could  the  man  who  is  the  centre  of  all  be  in  more  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  a  violent  death  than  a  criminal  tried,  convicted, 
and  expecting  sentence. 


MR.  LABOUCHERE  ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
LOVE  FOR  CAKES  AND  ALE. 

MR.  LABOUCHERE  was,  as  he  usually  is,  amusing  on 
Tuesday,  when  pleading  for  the  recognition  of  what  he 
called  the  “great  democratic  picnic,”  and  upbraiding  the  stern 
Radicals  with  their  contempt  for  cakes  and  ale.  But  he  was 
not  careful  to  show  why  a  hearty  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
peopfle’s  open-air  festival,  should  tell  in  favour  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  day  of  that  festival.  Would 
not  the  million  have  enjoyed  their  holiday  quite  as  much  without 
the  participation  of  the  working  Members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ?  Might  not  the  thought  that  these  prablic  servants  were 
working  away  for  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  even 
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enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  million  in  their  open-air  picnic  ? 
Would  the  absence  of  any  group  of  serious  politicians  from  the 
Epsom  Downs  have  diminished  the  satisfaction  of  the  crowd  in 
the  bright  sun  and  gaieties  of  the  occasion  P  We  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Labouchere  himself  would  have  been  much  missed  from 
the  great  scene,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  resolve  of  the 
House  to  sit  on  the  Derby  Day,  had  such  a  resolve  been  taken, 
would  have  had  no  sort  of  influence  in  keeping  him  away,  had 
he  otherwise  intended  to  go.  Hence,  we  find  it  difficult,  not, 
indeed,  to  understand  the  drift  of  his  speech,  but  to  under¬ 
stand  what  bearing  that  drift  had  on  the  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  which  he  supported.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  good  representative  of  the  people  to  go  and  study 
the  demeanour  of  the  people  on  Epsom  Downs,  yet  that  would 
have  been  the  only  connecting  link,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  between 
his  general  position  that  the  people  ought  to  have  their  gaieties 
and  that  those  gaieties  ought  to  be  held  in  honour,  with 
the  particular  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
over  the  Derby  Day  for  which  he  spoke.  This  would,  however, 
have  been  a  very  poor  argument,  even  if  he  had  brought  it 
forward,  for  the  serious-minded  Members  would  certainly  never 
have  used  their  holiday  to  go  to  Epsom,  while  the  Members 
whose  delight  in  such  amusements  is  more  nearly  that  of  Mr. 
Labouchere  himself  would  have  very  little  to  learn,  and  would, 
besides,  be  pretty  sure  to  learn  that  little,  whether  the  House 
adjourned,  or  whether  it  did  not.  Except  as  an  act  of  abstract 
homage  to  cakes  and  ale,  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  Derby  Day  cannot  be  said  to  embody  any  par¬ 
ticular  feeling  of  respect  for  the  great  picnic  of  the  people.  The 
Bank  holiday  in  August  is  a  still  greater  occasion  for  open-air 
popular  enjoyment,  since  it  affects  the  whole  kingdom,  but  no 
one  ever  proposed  to  adjourn  over  the  Bank  holiday  in  August 
as  a  mode  of  showing  the  sympathy  of  Parliament  with  the 
open-air  enjoyments  of  the  people. 

Perhaps,  however,  all  that  Mr.  Labouchere  intended  to  say 
was  this, — ‘  Don’t  set  up  for  being  virtuous  Catos  who  despise 
pleasure ;  people  will  not  like  you  at  all  the  better  for  it, 
and  may  like  you  the  worse.  If  you  would  win  the  favour 
of  the  people,  you  should  own  to  being  rather  too  much 
given  to  such  pleasures,  instead  of  prone  to  despise  them. 
The  people  like  large,  sunny  men,  who  are  not  strait-laced  in 
such  matters  ;  not  earnest,  high-soulcd  men,  who  affect  a  puri¬ 
tanical  devotion  to  duty.’  If  that  was  all  that  Mr.  Labouchere 
meant,  he  was  partly  right.  For  though,  if  the  Wednesday 
were  worth  saving  for  the  sake  of  the  measures  put  down 
for  discussion  on  that  day,  it  ought  to  have  been  saved, 
whether  the  devotees  of  the  Derby  were  thereby  excluded 
from  the  debate  or  not,  it  would  have  been  a  complete  mis¬ 
take  for  any  Member  to  suppose  that  he  would  gain  popularity 
by  voting  against  the  adjournment  over  the  Derby  Day  as  a  mere 
demonstration  against  the  Derby  Day.  No  attempt  would  be 
less  likely  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  who  do  not  at  all 
admire  stern-minded  patriots  for  giving  themselves  airs  as  to 
the  political  virtue  they  display  in  defence  of  the  people.  The 
members  whom  the  Democracy  usually  like  best  are  certainly 
the  men  who  share  their  tastes  as  well  as  their  opinions,  and 
who  are  not  above  enjoying  what  they  enjoy,  and  craving  for  a 
holiday  just  as  the  £>eople  crave  for  it.  They  will  not  like  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  the  less  for  his  laughing  attack  on  the  laziness 
of  honourable  Members,  but  they  will  like  Mr.  Labouchere  all 
the  better  for  his  open  confession  of  sympathy  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  Derby  Day.  And  if  the  only  question  were  as  to 
the  course  intrinsically  best  adapted  to  win  a  commonplace 
popularity,  we  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
course  to  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  It  is  always  more 
popular  to  confess  a  sympathy  with  popular  weaknesses,  than 
to  assume  a  superiority  to  them.  Indeed,  the  assumption  of 
any  virtue  is  unpopular,  even  though  the  assumption  be  founded 
in  truth. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Labouchere,  if  he 
means  that  Englishmen  will  always  admire  a  statesman 
of  the  higher  rank  who  affects  cakes  and  ale,  better  than 
the  statesman  who,  in  the  unconscious  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  ignores  cakes  and  ale  without  affecting  to  institute 
a  crusade  against  them.  Lord  Palmerston  was  very  popular, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  somewhat  paraded,  perhaps,  his  love  for 
cakes  and  ale,  and  lost  nothing  of  his  popularity  by  doing  so- 
But  the  two  last  party  chiefs,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  have  neither  of  them  been  in  any  sense  at  all  devotees 
of  pleasure,  Lord  Beaconsfield  openly  preferring  ambition  to 


pleasure,  and  declaring  that  in  his  belief  the  two  pursuits  were 
incompatible ;  while  Mr.  Gladstone  s  pleasure  has  always  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  eager  and  ardent  devotion  to  political  duty,  ti  e 
feature  in  his  career  which  the  people  have  always  regarded 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  We  should  say,  on  the  whole, 
that  what  is  most  popular  in  England  is  a  strong  nature, 
freely  and  impressively  displayed  in  its  public  aspects, 
so  that  it  really  takes  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the 
people;  and  that  it  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
that  strength  of  nature  exhibits  itself  most  character¬ 
istically  in  care  for  the  public  interest  or  in  sympathy 
with  the  public  recreations,  so  long  as  that  care  and  sym¬ 
pathy  are  genuine  and  their  expression  adequate.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Earl  Russell  both  deserved  the  greatest  grati¬ 
tude  from  the  English  people,  but  we  doubt  whether  either  of 
them  obtained  as  much  as  they  deserved,  and  simply  for  this 
reason, — that  there  was  something  frigid  and  reticent  about  the 
manner  of  both  which  partly  cut  them  off  from  popular 
sympathy.  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  perhaps,  more  truly  reticent, 
— that  is,  less  really  known  by  the  public, — than  either  of 
them;  but  little  as  he  displayed  his  inner  mind  to  the 
people,  there  was  nothing  of  dryness  and  frigidity  about  his 
political  attitude;  he  was  always  at  his  ease,  and  always  seemed 
perfectly  frank  in  his  political  confessions.  Consequently, 
both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  managed  to  impress  their 
own  image  on  the  people  with  much  more  effect  than  either 
Lord  John  Russell  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  hence,  doubtless, 
their  much  wider  popularity.  The  people  gained  a  vivid 
impression  of  what  they  were,  which  they  never  gained 
adequately  of  either  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  John.  And 
they  certainly  came  to  place  as  much  confidence  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  they  had  ever  placed  in  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  more  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  than  they  had 
ever  placed  in  Lord  Palmerston.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  English  people  do  not  insist  on  the  love  for  cakes  and 
ale  as  in  any  degree  a  sine  qua  non  of  popularity.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  Mr.  Labouchere  would  make  a  great  mistake, 
if  he  were  to  imagine  that  a  frank  love  of  the  common  pleasures 
of  life  is  at  all  essential  to  popularity.  What  the  Democracy 
does  dislike  is  any  sign  of  superciliousness  ;  what  it  does  love  is 
largeness  and  strength  of  nature  made  visible  and  conspicuous  to 
the  people.  Nor  will  they  object  much  to  the  particular  manner  in 
which  largeness  and  strength  of  nature  are  expressed,  so  long  as 
they  are  expressed,  and  expressed  vividly.  The  notion  that  a 
democracy  likes  fastness  for  its  own  sake,  we  believe  to  be  an 
absolute  mistake,  though  it  undoubtedly  dislikes  for  its  own 
sake  anything  in  the  least  approaching  to  priggishness  or 
virtuous  assumption.  What  it  heartily  admires  is  genuine 
character  strongly  displayed.  We  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  Constituencies  will  be  quite  as  much  inclined  to  applaud 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  for  his  chaff  of  the  pleasure-seekers,  as 
they  will  be  to  like  Mr.  Labouchere  for  his  chaff  of  the  moralists. 
They  would  admire  Mr.  Gladstone  much  more  for  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  moral  feeling  of  Parliament  not  to  waste  a 
Government  night,  than  they  would  Mr.  Lowther  for  denouncing 
such  an  appeal  as  Pharisaic  strategy.  Genuineness,  force,  and 
strong  public  feeling  are  the  qualities  to  impress  a  democracy,  and 
it  matters  very  little  whether  amongst  those  qualities  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  with  lighter  gaiety  be  or  be  not  visible. 
If  it  is  there,  they  like  to  see  it  frankly  acknowledged.  But  if  it  is 
not  there,  they  like  their  stronger  leaders  all  the  better  for  not  pro¬ 
fessing  sympathy  with  it.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  because 
the  people  at  large  love  cakes  and  ale, — as,  of  course,  they  do, 
they  will  not  tolerate  any  one  who  does  not  love  cakes  and  ale,  too. 
They  will  not  tolerate  anything  that  looks  like  ostentatious  virtue. 
But  they  will  love  all  the  better  the  man  who,  not  being  in  love 
with  such  delights  himself,  shows  himself  simply  as  he  is,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  depreciation  of  those  who  care  more  for  such 
indulgences  than  he  cares.  The  popular  mind  is  wonderfully 
catholic  in  its  tastes.  Greatness  of  any  kind,  even  of  the  purely 
intellectual  kind,  easily  “  fetches”  it,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  popular  in  Germany,  General  Grant  in  the  United 
States,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  England, 
Garibaldi  was  popular  in  Italy,  all  without  any  well-marked  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  just  because  all  of  them 
managed  to  show  strong  character  strongly  identified  with  the 
national  welfare.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Lord  Palmerston 
both  gained  popularity  partly  by  their  known  sympathy  with 
the  easy-going  side  of  the  people’s  mind.  But  we  question 
whether  even  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  all  his  jokes,  would,  but  for  his 
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assassination,  ever  have  been  as  popular  in  the  United  States 
as  Mr.  Gladstone,  without  any  special  sympathy  with  the 
humours  of  the  people,  has  long  ago  been  in  this  country.  No 
prig  can  ever  become  popular.  But  one  whose  instincts  really 
range  higher  than  the  instincts  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
does  not  lose,  hut  gain  by  his  genuine  indifference  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  minor  indulgences  and  pettier  excitements 
of  life. 


WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 

HE  death  of  Dr.  William  Chambers,  which  occurred  at 
Edinburgh  last  Sunday,  brought  to  a  close  a  life  which 
was  not  only  long  and  useful,  hut  rich  iu  biographical  interest 
of  a  kind  which  seems  to  he  becoming  rarer  every  year.  The 
Dick  Whittington  of  legend,  who  in  boyhood  could  find  no 
resting-place  more  luxurious  than  a  milestone,  hut  who  in  man¬ 
hood  reclined  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chair  of  state,  died  long  ago, 
and  has  not  many  present-day  successors.  Even  the  traditional 
hero  of  later  times,  the  possessor  of  the  solitary  half-crown 
which,  by  a  careful  practice  of  the  self -regarding  virtues,  grows 
into  a  million  of  money,  is  heard  of  more  frequently  in  popular 
lectures  than  in  real  life  ;  and  the  so-called  successful  man  of 
•our  day  finishes  his  career  near  the  top  of  the  ladder  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  had  the  good-fortune  to  begin  it  some  distance  from 
the  bottom.  Apart,  therefore,  from  other  and  better  reasons, 
the  life  of  William  Chambers  is  interesting  because  it  vitalises 
The  old  traditions,  and  justifies  to  the  imagination  such  wise 
words  as  certain  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  maxims  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  which  have  of  late  been  rather  generally 
discredited  in  practice,  even  by  people  who  respect  them  in 
theory,  and  find  them  admirable  for  purposes  of  hortative 
quotation. 

Few  people  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  world  have 
been  more  heavily  handicapped  at  starting  than  the  hoy  William 
Chambers.  His  father,  a  good,  intelligent,  fairly-cultivated,  but 
thoroughly  shiftless  mau,  was  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help, 
to  his  sons,  and  did  little  for  them  beyond  entangling  them  in 
■a  law- suit,  which  in  their  early  days  of  struggle  robbed  them  of 
money  that  they  could  ill  afford.  William  and  his  brother 
Robert  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  a  decent  education. 
Such  schooling  as  the  former  had,  terminated  when  he  was 
'thirteen  years  of  age,  and  in  his  fascinating  autobiographical 
reminiscences  he  calculates  that  altogether  it  cost,  “  hooks 
included,  somewhere  about  £6.”  Of  the  first  of  his  schools 
an  account  is  given  which  is  more  amusing  than  satisfactory.  It 
was  “  kept  by  a  poor  old  widow,  Kirsty  Cranston,  who,  a  ccording 
to  her  own  account,  was  qualified  to  carry  forward  her  pupils 
so  far  as  reading  the  Bible;  but  to  this  proficiency  there  was 
the  reasonable  exception  of  leaving  out  difficult  words,  such  as 
‘  Maher-skalal-kash-baz.’  These,  she  told  the  children,  might  he 
made  a  ‘  pass-over,’  and  accordingly  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
■establishment  to  let  them  alone.”  The  educational  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  other  schools  were  less  startling,  and  probably 
William  Chambers  got  a  full  return  for  his  father’s  money; 
hut,  at  the  best,  six  pounds’  worth  of  education  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  adequate  intellectual  equipment.  Both  the 
brothers  had,  however,  been  horn  with  a  passion  for  culture ; 
and  though  the  means  for  gratifying  it  were  terribly  scarce,  every 
means  was  made  the  most  of,  so  that  when  William  Chambers, 
.at  the  age  of  nineteen,  conceived  the  hold  idea  of  beginning 
business  as  a  bookseller,  it  is  probable  that  his  acquirements 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  most  youths  iu  his  own 
rank  of  life.  He  was,  as  far  as  money  was  concerned,  better  off 
than  the  favourite  heroes  of  self-help  treatises,  for  his  capital 
consisted  not  of  one  half-crown,  but  of  two;  and  this  sum — his 
wages  for  the  last  week  of  his  apprenticeship — was  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  wood,  with  which  the  young  tradesman  himself 
constructed  all  the  shop-furniture  he  required.  A  stock  of  goods, 
-.small,  indeed,  hut  not  contemptible,  had  been  secured  by  one  of 
those  accidents  to  which  even  the  scorners  of  happy  chances 
sometimes  owe  so  much.  A  bookseller’s  sale  was  to  be  held  at 
an  Edinburgh  hotel,  and  the  agent  in  charge,  to  whom  young 
'Chambers  had  been  recommended,  engaged  him  as  an  assistant, 
.and  was  evidently  favourably  impressed  by  the  way  iv 
which  he  went  about  his  business.  “  On  the  day  succeed¬ 
ing  the  bibliopolic  festival,”  wrote  William  Chambers, 
more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  “  I  attended  to  assist  in 
packing  up,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  questioned  regard¬ 
ing  my  plans.  I  stated  to  the  friendly  inquirer  that  I  was 
about  to  begin  business,  hut  that  I  had  no  money ;  if  I  had,  I 


should  take  the  opportunity  of  buying  a  few  of  his  specimens, 
for  I  thought  I  could  sell  them  to  advantage.  ‘Well,’ he  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  I  like  that  frankness  ;  you  seem  an  honest  lad,  and  have 
been  useful  to  me ;  so  do  not  let  the  want  of  money  trouble  you  ; 
select,  if  you  please,  ten  pounds’  worth  of  my  samples,  and  I 
will  let  you  have  the  usual  credit.’  ” 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  this  beginning  of  a  career  the 
middle  and  end  of  which  are  known  to  all  the  world.  The  kindly 
agent’s  samples  were  sold  and  paid  for,  and  the  little  business 
grew  from  week  to  week.  Robert  Chambers  was  taken  into 
partnership ;  printing  was  added  to  bookselling,  and  publishing 
to  printing  ;  and  on  February  4th,  1832,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  to  be  followed 
rapidly  by  the  “  Information  for  the  People,”  the  “  Educational 
Course,”  the  “  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts,” 
the  “  Encyclopaedia,  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for 
the  People,”  the  “  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,”  the  “  Book 
of  Days,”  and  other  hardly  less  impoi-tant  works,  which  have 
made  the  name  of  William  and  Robert  Chambers  familiar  in 
every  place  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  English 
books  are  read.  The  undertakings  of  the  two  brothers  were 
followed,  not  only  by  success  of  the  real  and  best  kind,  hut  by  that 
special  result  to  which  the  name  of  success  is  more  generally 
given  ;  wealth  was  well-earned  and  well- distributed ;  and  Paisley 
and  Edinburgh  have  substantial  memorials  of  the  liberality  of 
the  man  to  whom  the  former  gave  life  and  the  latter  the  means 
of  living. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  his  benefactions  that  William  Cham¬ 
bers  will  he  longest  and  most  warmly  remembered.  It  is  not, 
we  think,  even  as  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  providing 
cheap  and  wholesome  literature  that  he  has  the  greatest  claim 
upon  our  regard.  Others,  Charles  Knight,  forexample,  did  almost 
as  much  as  he  in  bringing  hooks  and  periodicals  within  the  reach 
of  the  humbler  class ;  hut  it  was  William  Chambers  who,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  popularised  literature,  by  making  it 
uot  only  accessible,  hut  attractive.  To  the  cheapness  which  was 
such  a  boon  to  the  studious  artizan  or  junior  clerk,  he  added  the 
literary  charm  which  attracted  the  artizan  or  clerk  who  was  not 
studious,  and  by  whom  reading  was  regarded  less  as  recreation 
than  as  a  form  of  labour,  differing  from  other  labour  only  in 
being  entirely  unremunerative.  It  would  he  grossly  unjust  to 
speak  in  even  a  mildly  depreciatory  tone  of  such  woiks  as  the 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  hut  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored,  that  their  general 
solidity  and  weight— we  do  not  say  heaviness — were  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  satisfy  than  to  excite  intellectual  hunger.  The  Brothers 
Chambers  seem  to  have  felt  instinctively  that  the  classes  to 
whom  they  specially  appealed  needed  something  more  than  a 
supply  of  literature, — an  intellectual  stimulus  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  supply ;  and  that  the  wide  utility  of  the  former  was 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  mean 
that  attractiveness  was  pursued  as  an  aim  in  itself ;  had  it 
been  so  pursued,  William  Chambers  and  his  brother  would, 
like  others,  have  fallen  into  such  popular  literary  vices  as  senti¬ 
mentality  or  sensationalism,  from  which  their  work  has  been 
conspicuously  free ;  hut  it  was  achieved  in  pursuit  of  another 
end — the  propagation  of  a  wide  love  for  wholesome  and  elevating 
literature — and  while  this  end  was  kept  steadily  in  view,  it  was 
impossible  to  miss  the  indispensable  means. 

The  literary  work  of  William  Chambers,  of  his  brother  Robert, 
and  of  such  collaborators  as  caught  their  tone,  was  characterised 
by  what  may  he  best  described  as  sublimated  common-sense. 
In  his  delightful  and  suggestive  hook,  “Companions  of  My  Soli¬ 
tude,”  Sir  Arthur  Helps  makes  Ellesmere  speak  of  common- 
sense  as  the  distinguishing  quality  of  Gretcben ;  and  he  goes 
on  to  say— we  quote  from  memory  only — that  the  common- 
sense  of  the  vulgar  is  hard  and  materialistic,  hut  that  Gretchen’s 
was  the  common- sense  of  an  imaginative  person,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  This  is  a  just  and  helpful  distinction. 
What  Ellesmere  called  the  common-sense  of  the  vulgar  is, 
indeed,  too  common,  and  its  effects  in  literature  are  as  baneful 
as  those  of  the  pseudo-culture  which  is  its  latest  rival.  The 
higher  common-sense,  compact  of  imagination  and  humour  and 
a  general  sanity  of  the  intellect  which  is  more  easily  recognised 
than  defined,  is  as  beneficent  an  influence  in  literature  as  it  is  in 
life ;  and  it  is  to  he  found  nowhere  more  free  from  alloy  than  in 
the  pages  written  by  William  Chambers.  The  potency  of  its 
action  in  the  mind  of  the  man  in  whom  it  is  either  a  native  gift 
or  an  acquired  accomplishment,  is  illustrated  by  the  one  fact 
that  it  preserved  him  alike  from  the  narrowness  of  the  sectarian 
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partisan,  and  the  supercilious  indifference  to  great  interests  of 
the  person  who  makes  it  his  boast  that  he  “  sits  apart,  holding 
no  form  of  creed,  but  contemplating  all.”  He  was  a  safe 
'thinker,  not  because  he  thought  timidly,  but  because  his  thought 
always  turned  in  the  direction  of  practice,  and  was  thereby 
saved  from  the  extravagances  of  the  mere  doctrinaire.  His 
matter  and  his  manner  were  alike  characterised  by  the  lucidity 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  so  feelingly  commended  to  us ; 
by  an  utter  absence  of  the  “  note  of  provincialism by  freedom 
from  affectation,  eccentricity,  or  spasm ;  and  by  the  natural 
grace  which  cannot  be  acquired,  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
well-poised  and  harmonious  nature.  That  William  Chambers 
died  before  his  baronetcy  was  gazetted  has  naturally  provided 
matter  for  mention,  but  it  hardly  provides  matter  for  regret. 
He  will  be  ranked  with  worthier  peers  than  municipal  magnates 
who  have  had  the  luck  to  entertain  Royalty. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  KERRY  EMIGRATION  SCENE. 

LTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

"Sib, — I  witnessed  yesterday  the  departure  of  some  400  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  the  steamship  ‘  Lake 
Manitoba,’  which  steamed  up  the  Ivenmare  River  on  her  way 
from  Queenstown  to  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
fifty-one  families  of  the  Kenmare  contingent  on  board.  These 
emigrants,  consisting  exclusively  of  unbroken  families,  are 
being  sent  out  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  under  the 
Emigration  clauses  of  the  Arrears  Acts.  It  was  high  time 
That  they  should  move  in  the  matter,  for  the  rates  in  the 
Kenmare  Hnion  amounted  to  6s.  in  the  pound,  and  I  was 
assured  that  in  winter-time  the  poor  habitually  got  food  but 
•once  a  day.  Yet  the  workhouse,  capable  of  holding  600  in¬ 
mates,  actually  contained  but  1 06,  so  deep-rooted  is  the  abhor¬ 
rence  in  Ireland  of  entering  its  doors.  And,  indeed,  although 
its  cubic  capacity  may  be  sufficient  for  600,  a  portion  of  the 
building  itself  is  utterly  unfit  to  receive  inmates,  from  its 
neglected  condition. 

It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  I  learned  from  the  public 
•car-boy  of  emigrants  leaving  Kenmare,  through  which  place  I 
was  intending  to  pass  hurriedly,  in  the  usual  tourist  course,  on 
my  way  to  Killarney.  Instead  of  the  one  hour,  which  the 
public  car  allows  for  lunch,  I  spent  nearly  forty-eight  in  and 
•about  Kenmare,  mostly  devoted  to  gathering  particulars  about 
The  causes  of  its  pauperism  and  the  circumstances  of  the  intend¬ 
ing  emigrants. 

I  was  greatly  assisted  in  these  inquiries  by  the  kindness  of 
Captain  Colomb,  the  energetic  chairman  of  the  Emigration 
Committee  of  the  Kenmare  Union,  who  permitted  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  during  the  various  processes  of  preparation  for  equip¬ 
ping  and  despatching  the  emigrants,  with  whom  I  conversed 
■freely.  I  was  likewise  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Major  Spaight,  the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  South-Western  division  of  Ireland,  of  Captain 
Samson,  Government  Emigration  Commissioner,  and  Captain 
Christian,  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  of  Emigrant  Ships,  all  of 
whom  gave  me  valuable  information.  But,  in  the  limited  space 
which  I  can  reasonably  ask  for  in  the  Spectator,  I  had  better 
confine  myself  to  the  particulars  gathered  from  the  emigrants 
themselves,  and  to  a  description  of  the  scene  at  the  workhouse, 
where  they  assembled,  and  of  their  conveyance  to  and  embarka¬ 
tion  on  the  ‘Lake  Manitoba,’  which  lay  off  the  point  where 
the  Blackwater  joins  the  Kenmare  River,  some  seven  miles 
from  Kenmare  town. 

Throughout  the  day — Friday,  18th — families  kept  dropping 
into  the  workhouse — the  children  mostly  barefooted,  and  in  a 
ragged  condition — bringing  the  one  box  which  contained  all 
that  remained  of  the  family  effects,  on  an  enlarged  sort  of 
■costermonger’s  cart,  drawn  by  a  half-starved  horse  or  donkey. 
What  would  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  last  vestige  “  of  live  and 
dead  stock  ”  of  the  small  holding,  I  regret  that  I  omitted  to 
inquire  particularly  ;  but  I  conjecture  that  the  incoming  tenant 
would,  in  most  cases,  take  it  at  a  valuation.  The  first  family  I 
became  acquainted  with  was  that  of  Michael  Godfrey,  consisting 
of  father,  mother,  five  girls  and  three  boys,  all  under  twelve, 
ragged  and  barefooted.  The  mother,  too,  was  only  half-clad,  dark, 
with  straight,  black  hair,  sharp,  pointed  features,  high  cheek¬ 
bones  (reminding  me  strangely  of  the  Mexican-Indian  type),  and 
nursing  an  infant.  The  four  elder  girls  were  the  very  image 


of  the  mother ;  the  boys  favoured  the  father  more,  whose  face 
was  less  pointed,  but  equally  pinched.  I  accompanied  them 
upstairs  to  the  clothing  department,  where  a  very  kind  and 
gentle-mannered  matron  handed  each  a  complete  suit  of  brand- 
new  clothes,  hat  or  cap,  and  boots,  even  including  the  baby, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  her  immediate  requirements.  After  the 
lapse  of  the  best  part  of  an  hour — the  ladies  were  long  in  dressing 
— the  whole  family  reappeared,  wholly  transformed,  and  hardly 
recognisable.  The  father  had  been  brought  to  ruin  partly  by 
his  own  improvidence,  partly  by  the  barrenness  of  the  plot  of 
ground  on  which  he  had  struggled  in  vain  to  get  a  living.  He 
paid  £12,  rent  of  a  small  arable  bit  of  land  and  eight  cow-runs, 
which  plot  and  cow-runs  his  brother  would  now  take  over  and 
add  to  his  own  holding.  This  arrangement  seemed  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  was  just  what  I  was  hoping  to  hear. 

The  next  family  was  that  of  Patrick  Leary,  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  four  boys,  and  two  girls.  These  I  had  not  seen 
in  their  chrysalis  state ;  but  as  butterflies  in  their  new  clothes, 
they  looked  highly  respectable,  and  Mrs.  Leary  had  cheap 
artificial  flowers  in  her  black  bonnet.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  though  it  was  too  delicate  a  subject  to  inquire 
into,  that  this  bonnet  was  not  provided  by  the  Guardians, 
but  was  the  gift  of  a  charitable  lady,  who  was  seeing 
them  off.  As  far  as  I  observed,  it  was  the  only  bonnet  worn  by 
any  woman  present,  most  of  whom  made  their  shawls  do  double 
duty,  for  shawl  and  bonnet.  Patrick  Leary  likewise  had  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  by  the  impossibility  of  getting 
a  living  out  of  a  barren  mountain-side,  where  for  every  rod  of 
cleared  ground  is  at  least  an  acre  of  boulder-strewn  bog.  Leary 
had  given  up  the  hopeless  attempt  some  years  ago,  even  when 
agriculture  was  less  depressed,  and  had  since  hired  himself  out 
as  a  cowherd  to  a  master,  from  whom  he  produced  an  excellent 
character.  Both  Leary  and  Godfrey  had  made  previous  trips 
to  America,  without  their  families  ;  and  both  were  provided  with 
letters  from  friends  there,  without  which  the  United  States 
Government  will  not  allow  Irish  emigrants  to  land. 

The  next  case  I  inquired  into  was  that  of  Margaret  Lynch,  a 
respectable,  quiet-looking  widow,  a  fact  proclaimed  by  no  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  cap  or  bonnet,  for  she  had  nothing  but  the  usual 
shawl  drawn  over  her  head.  She  supports  three  children  ex¬ 
clusively  by  her  needle.  A  workhouse  official  gave  her  an 
excellent  character.  Her  husband,  she  told  me,  had  been  a  car- 
driver,  but,  to  use  her  own  words,  “  his  three  horses  died  one  by 
one,  and  himself  died  after  them.”  Although  present  at  the 
workhouse  yesterday,  Margaret  Lynch  will  only  leave  with  the 
next  batch  of  emigrants  on  June  1st. 

The  gathering  at  the  workhouse  for  the  cars  and  emigrants 
was  fixed  for  5  a.m.,  Saturday,  May  19th.  By  5.15  the  first 
family  had  mounted  the  first  of  the  line  of  cars,  of  which  there 
were  six  large  and  about  as  many  small.  The  whole  fifty-one 
families  were  conveyed  in  two  trips,  and  the  whole  were  de¬ 
spatched  by  7.30  a.m.,  so  excellent  were  Captain  Colomb’s 
arrangements,  and  so  docile  were  the  emigrants  in  general. 
From  time  to  time  an  occasional  howl  was  raised  by  some,  I 
think,  semi-pi‘ofessional  howler ;  and  not  a  few  women  shed 
tears  quietly  at  quitting  their  friends  gathered  round  the  work- 
house,  but  during  the  embarkation  I  did  not  see  a  tear  shed, 
except  by  a  little  girl,  who  was  “  sure  she  was  going  to  be 
drownded.” 

Nor  did  I  see  but  one  case  of  drunkenness,  and  that  was  in 
the  case  of  the  only  single  man  of  the  party.  A  striking 
example  was  made  of  him,  for  he  was  ejected  by  the  fellow- 
occupants  of  his  car  on  the  road  to  the  point  of  embarkation, 
and  left  behind. 

The  embarkation  itself  was  effected  in  the  most  orderly 
manner,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boats  of  H.M.’s  gunboat 
‘Britomart’  were  told-off  for  that  service.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  of  the  under-officers  and  sailors  to  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  whole  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  souls  were  got  on  board  without  the  slightest  accident. 
The  weather  was  brilliantly  fine,  and  the  occasion  was  made  a 
sort  of  fete  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  who  swarmed  round 
the  ‘  Lake  Manitoba  ’  in  boats.  Not  till  the  ship  had  got  some 
half  a  mile  off  did  the  priest  arrive,  wearing  a  very  shiny  tall 
hat,  in  a  boat  with  some  ladies.  From  beginning  to  eud,  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  whole  proceedings,  so  far  as  I  could  observe. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  eagerness  of  the  poor  people 
to  fly  from  starvation  and  stagnation  to  aland  of  abundance  and 
enterprise.  It  is  the  change  of  moral  atmosphere,  which  will  be 
just  as  potent  for  good  in  America  as  the  bettering  of  their 
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material  condition.  An  emigrant  recently  wrote  back  to  bis 
friends, — “  Let  priest  and  agitator  say  wbat  they  please  against 
emigration,  do  you  come  out.”  Another  wrote, — “If  you 
worked  as  hard  in  Ireland  as  we  do  out  here,  you  might  get  on 
at  home.”  But  the  fact  is  that  the  spirit  of  work  hardly  exists 
in  Ireland,  and  the  priestly  incubus,  encouraging  idleness,  weighs 
heavily  on  the  land.  The  driver  of  one  of  the  cars,  who  gave 
me  a  lift  for  a  short  distance,  had  caught  the  infection  of  the 
emigration-fever,  and  exclaimed,  “  It’s  too  enticing,  sure  I’ll  be 
off  myself  next  trip  !”  Unhappily,  the  £100,000  voted  by  Par¬ 
liament  is  all  but  exhausted,  and  several  Unions  who  were  late 
in  their  applications  will,  I  fear,  get  no  Government  assistance, 
unless  a  fresh  sum  is  voted.  The  urgency  of  the  need  is  uu- 
questionable. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  II.  (Bullock)  Hall. 

Killarney,  May  20th. 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  Ireland  is  crying  out  for  tourists,  that 
the  weather  is  magnificent,  and  that  you  are  as  safe  here,  and 
far  more  welcome,  than  in  Bond  Street. 


MR.  BRIGHT  OH  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

JTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  little  imaginative  sympathy,  enabling  us  to  realise 
another's  stand-point,  would  often  save  us  from  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  misrepresenting  those  who  hold  different  opinions  from 
our  own.  A  larger  measure  of  that  quality  would  have  given 
to  the  hastily  written  letter  of  “  H.  J.  V.”  a  different  tone.  His 
criticism  of  Mr.  Bright’s  strictures  upon  the  Archbishop’s 
thanksgiving  prayer  is  based  upon  an  inaccurate  idea  both  of 
the  prayer  and  the  denunciation.  “  H.  J.  V.”  tells  us  that  it 
was  upon  the  Church  of  England  Mr.  Bright  poured  out  his 
indignation  for  the  errors  of  the  prayer,  whereas  he  dealt  with 
the  Archbishop  of  York  as  solely  responsible  for  that  produc¬ 
tion,  and  carefully  discriminated  between  its  authorship  and 
those  clergymen  who  were  so  shocked  at  its  mercenary 
spirit  that  they  refused  to  use  it  iu  their  churches.  The 
severest  censure  upon  the  thanksgiving  I  have  read  came 
from  the  Spectator,  for  whose  opinions  “  H.  J.  V.”  cares  so 
much.  The  last  thing  we  should  expect  to  come  from  an 
“  Anglican  ”  is  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  the  Church  of 
England.  “  IT.  J.  V.”  blames  Mr.  Bright  for  refraining  from 
condemning  the  Government,  and  yet  censuring  the  Archbishop. 
But  this  blame  is  entirely  undeserved,  for  iu  retiring  from  the 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Bright  stated  that  he  did  so  because,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  a  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  and  moral  law.  In  his  speech  at  Glasgow  there  was  also 
an  implicit  condemnation  of  the  Egyptian  war,  and  it  was  repeated 
in  his  latest  address.  As  the  strongest  disapproval  of  the  Egyptian 
policy  had  been  expressed  by  one  whose  object  throughout  his 
life  has  been  to  honour  God  rather  than  worry  a  Government, 
it  is  doubtful  what  purpose  could  have  been  answered  by 
public  expressions  of  his  dissent.  The  relation,  however, 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  to  the  war  had  not  been  dealt 
with ;  and  as  the  anuual  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society 
presented  the  only  opportunity  when  this  could  be  appropriately 
done,  that  relation  was  fair  matter  for  discussion,  in  an  assembly 
whose  first  question  would  naturally  be,  “  What  is  the  moral 
and  religious  utility  to  the  State  of  an  Established  Church  ?” 
That  Mr.  Bright’s  censure  of  the  action  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  our  aggressive  wars  generally,  and  of  the 
Archbishop’s  prayer  in  particular,  was  justifiable,  is  the  opinion 
of  many  who  do  not  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Party. 
What  shocked  the  moral  feeling  of  many  in  the  Archbishop’s 
address  to  the  Supreme  Being  was  its  cold-blooded  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  conquered,  and  its  Jacob-like  utilisation 
of  the  political  advantages  of  the  situation.  The  Archbishop 
did  not  merely  thank  God  when  the  war  was  over,  or  because 
the  war  was  over,  but  mainly  because  our  highway  to  India 
had  been  secured,  aud  because  God’s  power  had  been  manifested 
in  our  camp,  and  was  the  cause  of  victory.  It  was  a  prayer 
worthier  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  than  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  practically  praised  the  Infinite  One  for  holding  down 
one  section  of  his  family,  while  another  attempted  to  kill  it; 
and  for  strengthening  our  cavalry  to  pursue  aud  cut  down  the 
flying  fugitives  of  Arabi’s  army.  Can  any  one  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  he  whose  presence  is  so  spiritual  that  he  dwelletli 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  but  in  the  sanctified  thoughts 
and  hearts  of  the  good,  could  manifest  hi mself  iu  the  passions, 
and  storms,  and  ravages  of  a  battle-field?  The  Apostle  James, 
when  he  asked,  “  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  ?”  returned 


a  very  different  response.  The  day  is  gone  for  such  anthropo¬ 
morphic  nationalisation  of  the  divine  as  makes  the  militarism 
as  well  as  the  sanctity  and  philanthropy  of  a  people  equal  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  working.  The  Christian  spirit  views  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Egyptians  and  Englishmen  as  part  of  that  martyrdom 
of  humanity  which  has  marked  the  generations  that  have  gone,, 
and  cries,  in  sadness,  and  yet  hope,  “  How  long,  O  Lord  !  how 
long  ?” 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  concur  in  Mr.  Bright’s  view  of  the- 
Egyptian  war.  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  had  sufficient  reasons- 
for  his  action,  and  I  trust  his  feeling  aud  judgment  in  this 
matter.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  understand  how,  from  Mr. 
Bright’s  stand-point,  the  war  was  unnecessary.  Every  student 
of  philosophy  knows  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  “  necessary,” 
and  its  implications.  To  Mr.  Bright,  that  only  is  necessary 
which  ought  to  be,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law  and 
the  moral  sense  of  man.  His  ethics  are  Kantian ;  he  must 
have  a  categorical  imperative  for  a  certain  course,  or  he  can¬ 
not  commend  it.  How,  politics  are  mainly  based  upon 
ideas  of  utility  and  tradition;  they  are  determined  in  their 
evolution  by  what  has  preceded  them.  It  is  inevitable 
that  collisions  should  arise  between  such  a  statesman 
as  Mr.  Bright  and  the  organisers  of  national  opinion 
into  national  measures  and  acts.  The  defenders  of  the- 
Egyptian  war  would  not  claim  that  their  policy  was  “  neces¬ 
sary,”  in  the  Bright  sense  of  necessity.  Their  arguments  at 
the  most  maintain  that  it  was  so  far  expedient,  from  various 
considerations,  as  to  make  it  their  duty  to  declare  war.  That 
the  war  was  absolutely  necessary,  so  as  to  be  unavoidable,  so- 
that  the  opposite  of  a  state  of  war  was  utterly  inconceivable  to 
human  intelligence,  or  impossible  to  finite  power,  is  a  proposition 
which  I  venture  to  think  few  would  assert. 

One  word  more,  and  I  close.  “H.  J.  V.”  says  “  we  care  not - 
a  brass  farthing  for  Mr.  Bright’s  opinions,  but  we  do  care  for 
those  of  the  Spectator.'’  If  we  are  to  accept  without  qualification 
the  first  of  these  statements,  we  must  ask, — If  so  indifferent,, 
why  write  half  a  column  upon  Mr.  Bright’s  opinions,  a  half 
column  full  of  veiled  concern  about  the  effect  of  these  opinions,, 
on  the  public  mind  ?  The  Spectator  for  years  has,  with  admir¬ 
able  wisdom  and  largeness  of  view,  and  with  that  variation 
which  must  mark  independent  thought,  taught  its  readers  to- 
admire  Mr.  Bright’s  eloquence,  and  to  appreciate  many  of  his 
political  principles.  The  English  race  will  admire  that  elo¬ 
quence  and  will  reverence  those  principles  as  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken, — as  long  as  human  liberty  is  sacred,, 
and  as  long  as  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  suffering 
remains  the  noblest  passion  in  the  heart  of  man. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Holmlea,  Barnet.  John  Matthews. 


EMPLOYMEHT  FOR  GEORGE  WILSON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — George  Wilson,  the  miner  (now  a  student  at  St.  Andrew’s), 
on  whose  behalf  the  readers  of  the  Spectator  have  so  kindly  in¬ 
terested  themselves,  is  anxious,  during  the  present  long  vacation,., 
to  find  some  employment.  He  would  be  well  suited  to  teach  and 
have  the  care  of  young  boys,  or  might  act  as  private  secretary.. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  me. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

West  Nab,  West  Malvern.  Edward  Liddell. 


A  R  T. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER¬ 
COLOURS. 

In  some  ways,  this  has  been  an  unfortunate  year  for  the  old? 
Society.  The  blare  of  trumpets  and  general  success  which 
atteuded  the  opening  of  the  rival  Society — of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety’s  new  Galleries  in  Piccadilly — attracted  attention  from  its 
older  rival,  and  the  tide  of  picture-seers  has  to  some  extent 
deserted  the  neighbourhood  of  the  National  Galleiy,  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burlington  House.  These  things  are  very 
much  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  for  picture-seers  not  to  go  east  of  Waterloo  Place.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  I  thought,  as  indeed,  I  said  at  the  time,  that 
the  Old  Society  did  not  accept  the  offer  of  the  Institute, 
to  make  one  great  Water-colour  Exhibition,  and  so  do 
away  with  all  the  past  jealousies,  and  heart-burniDgs  which 
have  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  institutions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  error,  if  error  it  were,  will  bring  its  punishment  with 
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it;  and  it  is  more  important  at  the  present  time  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  do  not  paint  the  worse  because  their  policy 
■was  short-sighted.  Well,  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
there  are  nearly  a  thousand  works  in  water-colours  in 
the  galleries  of  the  New  Institute,  that  the  three  hundred 
in  the  room  of  the  Old  Society  are  less  worthy  of  notice. 
I  wish,  indeed,  that  I  could  say  that  this  is  a  better 
-exhibition  than  usual,  hut  such  is  certainly  not  my  impression  ; 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  slightly  inferior,  though  there  are  several 
pictures  of  considerable  merit,  and  though  the  average 
is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  the  Picca¬ 
dilly  Gallery.  The  real  defect  in  the  constitution  of  this 
Society  has  always  been  its  ultra-conservatism,  and  the 
niggardliness  which  has  been  shown  in  admitting  younger 
members;  this  has  resulted  at  the  present  time  in  causing 
the  Society  to  consist  chiefly  of  artists  who  have  passed 
their  prime,  and  it  must  necessarily  follow,  unless  there 
is  a  considerable  change  of  policy,  that  for  the  next  few 
years  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  will  decrease  in  interest. 
There  is  no  sufficient  body  of  younger  members  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  are  passing  away.  However,  I  have  said  all 
this  before.  Let  me  rather  note  a  few  of  those  pictures  which 
seem  to  be  the  best  of  this  year. 

“  The  Invincible  Armada  ”  (10),  by  Mr.  Albert  Good¬ 
win.  On  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  picture  in  the 
gallery,  though  it  is  only  a  repetition  by  this  clever  artist 
•of  a  former  motive.  If  I  recollect  right,  it  was  last  year 
that  he  exhibited  a  drawing  of  similar  title  and  some¬ 
what  similar  treatment.  The  present  composition  shows  one 
of  the  great  galleons  of  the  Armada  stranded  upon  a  rocky 
•coast,  and  showing  dark  against  a  stormy  sunset;  it  is,  indeed,  a 
■very  beautiful  drawing,  instinct  with  a  stern,  almost  savage 
poetry,  a  pictorial  equivalent  to  one  of  Kingsley’s  declamations 
•on  the  same  subject.  I  must  just  pause  to  note  here  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Marsh,  who  is  to  the  figure  painting  of  this  Society 
what  Mr.  Goodwin  is  to  its  landscape,  sends  this  year  nothing  of 
importance.  “  A  Comfortable  Scat  ”  (1),  by  Mr.  E.  K.  John¬ 
son.  This  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  prettiest  little  pictures 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time;  it  represents  the  paiuter’s  little 
daughter,  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  a  big  Persian 
-cat  on  her  knees;  it  has  all  this  painter’s  well-known  delicacy 
of  execution,  and  its  simple  motive  is  exactly  suited  to  the  style 
of  his  work.  Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  work  is  rapidly  losing  its  chief 
meritorious  qualities, — those  of  freshness  of  impression  and 
ease  of  manner  ;  it  has  long  been  evident  that  his  sketches  were 
far  superior  to  his  finished  work,  and  this  year  he  shows  this 
still  more  plainly. 

Mr.  Moore  has  half-a-dozen  drawings  here,  all  interesting, 
and  all  on  his  usual  subject  and  in  his  usual  style ;  they  call 
for  little  remark,  except  the  one  I  have  made  so  often,  that  for 
painting  of  the  sea,  as  distinguished  from  the  painting  of  waves, 
and  painting  of  the  sea-coast,  Mr.  Moore  is  our  most  accom¬ 
plished  artist,  despite  all  his  faults  of  over-roughness  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  his  leaving  too  much  to  the  spectator’s  imagination 
in  the  forms  of  his  waves  and  clouds.  His  paintings  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  sea  possess  all  the  freshness  and  healthiness  of  the 
scenes  they  depict,  and  have,  too,  no  small  share  of  the 
mystery  of  the  sea.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  very  few  painters  who,  having  worked  for  years  in  an 
unnaturally  low  key  of  colour,  has  deliberately  set  himself  to 
remedy  the  deficiency,  and  who  is  rapidly  succeeding  in  so  doing. 
“  Fleet  Street  ”  (9),  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  the  best  picture  of  London  which  this  artist  has  given 
us  ;  it  is  on  a  rather  larger  scale  than  usual,  and  is  full  of  figures, 
-omnibuses,  and  carts.  Mr.  Marshall  will  have  soon  to  take 
out  a  patent  for  the  smoky  poetry  with  which  he  has  sur¬ 
rounded  London  life.  It  is  far  too  good  to  be  allowed  to 
be  imitated  at  random,  and  as  Buskin  once  said  of  another 
artist,  “  to  be  degraded  by  the  fallacy  of  its  echoes.”  It  is  inter- 
•esting  to  note  that  this  is  the  first  drawing  of  any  real  merit, 
which  has  taken  in  the  new  Law  Courts,  and  the  site  where 
Temple  Bar  once  stood.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  it  is  worth  while 
do  look  at  its  next  neighbour,  Mr.  Goodall’s  “  Cairene  Mosque,” 
shooting  a  slender  minaret  up  into  a  sunny  sky ;  a  fair,  but 
not  a  first-rate  example  of  his  work.  “  Waiting  for  the  Boat, 
■Scheveningen  ”  (217),  by  Mr.  B.  Bevis.  A  fine,  industrious, 
•careful  composition,  well  drawn  and  well  painted,  but  not  re¬ 
markable  for  any  great  amount  of  imagination,  or  any  very 
minute  observation  of  nature;  in  fact,  industrious  and  accurate, 


and  a  trifle  uninteresting.  Mr.  Colliugwood  Smith’s  “  Rome, 
fiom  the  Pincio,  should  be  looked  at  as  a  survival  of  a  form 
of  art  which  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  should  be  contrasted 
with  Mr.  Glennie  s  “  V  ievv  of  the  Palazzo  del  Popolo,”  the  same 
place  from  a  lower  point  of  view. 

I  find  it  excessively  difficult  to  select  a  single  figure 
picture  as  being  worthy  of  special  praise.  Probably  the  best 
is  one  by  a  new  Associate,  who  is,  we  hope,  a  comparatively 
young  man,  William  Wainwright.  This  gentleman  sends  three 
drawings,  all  of  which  should  be  carefully  looked  at ;  but  his 
most  important  is  called  “  The  Singers,”  and  represents  some 
youths  in  mediaeval  costume  singing  to  an  unseen  audience. 
This  drawing  shows  very  plainly  the  marks  of  foreign  teach¬ 
ing,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  that  somewhat  unpleasant 
ability  which  marks  much  of  the  French  work;  but  it  is 
well  and  strongly  drawn,  is  full  of  power,  and  has  a  definite 
style  and  meaning  in  its  painting;  in  fact,  it  is  by  a  man  who 
knows  his  business,  and  is  neither  namby-pamby  nor  trivial. 
Whether  it  is  not  insolent  is  another  question,  and  if  Mr.  Wain¬ 
wright  means  to  become  a  great  artist,  he  must  guard  against 
that  coarseness  both  of  feeling  and  execution  of  which  his  work 
at  present  shows  distinct  traces. 

Mr.  Carl  Haag’s  large  picture  (130),  of  a  “  Sheik  in  Cairo 
Receiving  a  Deputation  from  the  Desert,”  at  the  door-way  of  a 
mosque,  is  not  a  good  example  of  his  work,  in  anything  but 
technical  skill ;  the  figures  are  singularly  uninteresting,  and  the 
architecture,  though  beautifully  painted,  does  not  compose  pleas¬ 
antly  with  them.  The  elaborate  style  of  this  artist  always  borders 
a  little  upon  the  artificial,  and,  in  the  present  instance 
has  overstepped  the  line.  On  the  whole,  the  most  interesting 
landscapes  in  the  exhibition,  after  those  of  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin, 
are  by  Mr.  W.  Matthew  Hale,  no  relation  to  the  figure  painter 
of  the  same  name.  These  are  very  tender,  delicate  studies  of 
atmospheric  effect,  aud  the  finest  of  them  is  called,  “  Just  as  the 
Setting  Sun  Made  Eventide,”  a  picture  of  a  woodland  glade 
agaiust  a  faintly-pink  sky.  This  last  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  harmonious  colour  in  the  Gallery,  and  is 
absolutely  true  to  an  effect  of  nature  which  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce.  Mr.  John  Parker  is  an  artist 
who  has  taken  up  the  waistcoat,  if  not  the  mautle,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pinwell ;  and  though  his  work  fails  in  the  eerie 
charm  of  his  predecessor,  and  fails  too,  in  its  over- pretti¬ 
ness  and  its  lack  of  other  meaning,  it  has  several  meritorious 
qualities.  “  The  New  Milkpail  ”  is  a  good  example,  both  for  its 
excellencies  and  defects  ;  it  is  very  cleverly  and  elaborately  com¬ 
posed,  is  full  of  pretty  things  prettily  drawn,  and  has  a 
pleasant,  almost  idyllic  character ;  it  lacks,  however,  the  “  one 
touch  of  Nature,”  and  it  lacks  any  reason  for  the  collection  into 
a  focus,  of  the  iucidents  aud  what  may  be  called  the  furniture 
of  the  picture.  The  things,  and  the  people  seem  to  me  to  be  there, 
not  because  they  were  on  the  spot,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
but  because  the  painter  wanted  to  make  a  pretty  picture. 
Mr.  Toni  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow  are  again  two 
artists  who  suffer  from  this  disease  of  unmeaning  jirettiness. 
They  will  stick  gracefully  dodged-up  studio  figures  into  their 
really  delicate  landscape  studies  ;  they  seem  to  me  absolutely 
incapable  of  understanding  that  there  must  be  a  certain  relation 
between  a  figure  and  the  landscape  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  they 
could  be  shut  up  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  fed  on  Framjois 
Millet,  and  Jules  Breton  for  a  month  or  so,  they  might,  perhaps, 
do  some  good  work;  as  it  is,  their  painting  has  been  for  years 
of  a  kind  which  impresses  me  as  futile  beauty. 

Mr.  Alfred  Newton’s  drawing  of  the  “  Propylma,  Athens,”  is 
a  refreshing  contrast,  aud  errs  only  in  its  over-severity.  Like 
all  his  work,  it  is  a  little  stern,  and  tells  us  a  little  too 
plainly  that  art  is  a  serious  business  ;  in  this  respect,  per¬ 
haps,  it  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Buskin’s  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  “Duomo  at  Lucca,”  a  delicate  study  of  various- 
coloured  marbles,  in  details  of  architecture.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s 
“  Plains  of  Esdraelon”  is  at  once  over-brilliant,  over-laboured,  and 
unattractive,  dwelling  upon  detail  with  no  apparent  object,  aud 
giving  me  no  pleasure  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  It  seems 
natural  to  mention  Mr.  Boyce  along  with  Mr.  Hunt,  if  only 
because  both  are  such  staunch  pre-Raphaelites  ;  but  we  need 
not  speak  of  Mr.  Boyce’s  work  at  length  this  year ;  it  is  as 
minute  and  as  refined  in  quality  as  ever,  but  as  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  it  is  far  less  interesting 
than  of  old.  Indeed  execution  has  grown  to  be  with  Mr.  Boyce 
an  end,  rather  than  a  means  ;  his  pictures  therefore  suffer. 

Harry  Quilter. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 
“The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  which  has  now 
heea  in  existence  more  than  half  a  century,  has  this  year  taken 
a  new  departure  in  it3  history.  The  exhibitions  of  the  Institute 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  works  of  its  own  elected 
members,  the  Galleries  which  the  Institute  occupied  in  Pall 
Mall  having  been  sufficient  only  for  that  purpose.  The  mem¬ 
bers  have,  however,  long  felt  that  it  was  important  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  art  that  there  should  be  in  London  an  exhibition 
open  to  all  painters  in  water-colours,  and  with  this  object  they 
have  erected  their  present  Galleries  in  Piccadilly.  They  have 
also  organised  free  schools  for  the  education  of  students  in  the 
art  of  painting  in  water-colours,  instruction  in  which  will  be 
given  by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  whose  aim  and  endeavour 
are  to  afford  the  same  advantages  to  painters  in  water-colours 
that  painters  in  oil  have  derived  from  the  Royal  Academy.” 

The  above  quotation  expresses,  with  tolerable  preciseness,  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  has  been  made  this  j’ear  in  the 
constitution  of  the  “  Institute,”  and  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who 
have  inaugurated  and  carried  out  such  a  much-needed  reform 
should  have  the  merit  of  their  work.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
the  present  exhibition  bears  to  former  “  Water-colour  Galleries  ” 
a  similar  relation  to  that  which  the  Royal  Academy  bears  to 
our  other  exhibitions  of  oil-paintings.  It  is  not  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  a  small  clique  of  artists,  but  is,  to 
some  considerable  extent,  fairly  representative  of  Water¬ 
colour  Art.  I  cannot  spare  the  space  to  dilate  further  upon 
this  alteration,  but  with  the  brief  assertion  that  this  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  complete  water-colour  exhibition  which  I 
have  seen  in  England,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  pictures.  I  will  take  them  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the 
order  of  the  catalogue,  and  have  only  to  premise  that  since 
there  are  nearly  a  thousand  works  in  the  Gallery,  this  notice 
must  be  necessarily  imperfect.  I  do  not  profess  to  mention 
all  the  pictures,  or  even  all  the  best,  but  to  give  a  note  here  and 
there,  upon  work  which  is  either  first -rate  of  its  kind,  high 
in  its  aim,  or  remarkable  for  its  truth  to  nature.  M.  Jules 
Lessore’s  “  La  Grosse  Horloge,  Rouen,'’ is  a  good  example  of 
that  grey  French  manner  in  which  the  chief  attraction  is  the 
observation  of  “  les  valeurs.”  It  is  a  delicate,  silvery  drawing, 
of  somewhat  slight  execution,  but  very  refined  and  quiet  in  its 
effect;  it  has,  too,  a  certain  “  style,”  which  is  rare  in  Euglish 
painting.  Compare  with  this  No.  646,  by  Mr.  Anderson  Hague, 
a  composition  in  greyish-green  of  an  English  bayfield,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  two  pictures  have  exactly  the  same 
charm,  and  that  it  is  in  both  cases  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Carry  the  comparison  a  step  further,  and  look  at  “Waiting” 
(746),  by  Joseph  Israels,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  enormously 
the  merit  of  this  last  great  painter’s  work  depends  for  its  effect 
on  this  same  observation  of  “  the  values  ”  which  gives  the 
sole  attraction  to  the  two  former  pictures.  “  The  Rouen 
Clock  ”  and  “  The  Hayfield  ”  have  this  merit  alone,  and  it 
suffices  to  make  their  work  interesting.  Herr  Israels  adds  this 
to  his  sense  of  pathos  and  dignity,  and  in  so  doing  compensates 
ns  for  his  abnegation  of  colour. 

Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  has  sent  several  landscapes  of  great 
interest,  in  which  the  only  great  defect  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
over-heavy  quality  of  the  colouring ;  he  affects  a  peculiar,  dull, 
deep  green  for  his  meadows  and  foliage,  and  gets  an  unpleasant, 
“  puddingy  ”  sort  of  look  into  the  actual  painting ;  it  seems 
rather  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  a  trowel,  and  had  a  good 
stirring-up  before  it  was  placed  on  the  paper;  but  when  this  is 
said,  nothing  remains  but  praise.  The  work  is  elaborate  and 
careful,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  bold ;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  artist  paints  the  flowers  in  a  garden,  or  the  rushes  in  a 
stream,  has  very  many  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  virtues,  with  none 
of  the  pre-Raphaelite  failings.  Of  his  four  drawings  here,  the 
last,  entitled,  “  Market-day  at  Lechlade,”  is  an  excessively  pleas¬ 
ant,  unaffected  piece  of  work.  The  others,  which  have  figures 
by  another  artist  named  Abbey,  are,  we  think,  less  interesting 
from  that  very  cause ;  it  is  but  rarely  that  two  painters  can 
work  in  the  same  picture  with  perfect  success,  and  I  infinitely 
prefer  both  Mr.  Parson’s  landscapes  and  Mr.  Abbey’s  figures 
unadulterated.  A  small  drawing  of  “An  Autumn  Wood”  (26), 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Gardner,  deserves  notice  for  its  fidelity.  It  is 
just  a  little  bit  overworked,  and  the  mossy  tree-trunks,  which 
are  painted  with  great  minuteness  aud  success,  are  a  trifle  flat, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  drawing  is  very  delicate  and  good. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  who  has  just  been  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  has  also  become  a  member  of  the  Institute) 


and  sent  two  large  drawings.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
called”  The  Black  Coolins,”  and  is  a  vivid  sketch  of  a  Scotch  moun¬ 
tain  scene;  it  is  a  very  bold  and  striking  study,  but  it  has  hardly 
enough  truth  iu  its  rock-forms  to  give  real  pleasure  ;  indeed,  it 
fails,  from  being  neither  a  picture  nor  a  study  ;  it  has  not  enough 
interest  for  the  one,  or  veracity  for  the  other.  A  very  elaborate 
drawing,  entitled,  “Wanderers”  (41),  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bale> 
should  be  noticed  for  its  almost  microscopic  work,  but  it  is 
singularly  tepid  and  uninteresting  as  a  whole.  Over-sweet, 
over-refined,  aud  over-laboured,  the  chief  impression  that  it 
gives  is  one  of  wasted  time  and  wasted  skill. 

Those  who  care  sufficiently  for  Art  to  notice  how  the 
charm  of  the  “  Old  Masters  ”  can  filter  through  to  modern 
times,  will  do  well  to  look  carefully  at  the  four  drawings  by  Mr. 
Spenser  Stanhope.  They  are  all  badly  drawn,  affectedly  com¬ 
posed,  overstrained  in  their  meaning,  and  confused  in  theiF 
expression ;  but  they  have,  notwithstanding,  defects  that  a 
Kensington  student  would  be  innocent  of,  a  beauty  of  colour,  a 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  Art, 
such  as  is  powerful  to  vulgarise  nine-tenths  of  the  work  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Compare  with  these  the  “  Spring,’*' 
of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  one  sees  at  once  the  difference  between 
real  and  sham  feeling  for  ancient  art.  Mr.  Crane’s  “Spring” 
is  almost  as  frankly  ill-drawn  as  any  of  Mr.  Stanhope’s 
figures,  and  is  painted  in  a  rough,  sham-fresco  sort  of  way, 
which  is  archaic  enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  I  try  in  vain  to 
discover  therein  any  of  the  compensating  qualities  of  colour  or 
meaning,  such  as  I  find  in  Mr.  Stanhope’s  compositions.  A 
certain  grace  of  line  there  is  in  the  arrangement  of  its  draperies* 
and  there  its  merits  begin  and  end. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe’s  “  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ”  i3 
the  pleasantest  landscape  in  the  exhibition  ;  it  is  certainly  the 
brightest.  A  half-mown  field  of  waving  corn,  a  long  stretch  of 
English  landscape  behind  it,  the  brightest  of  skies  above,  and 
the  brightest-coated  reapers,  make  up  a  composition  as  bright 
as  one  of  Mr.  Brett’s  seascapes.  Mr.  Smythe  has  possibly  a 
little  exaggerated  the  brilliancy  of  his  labourers  and  his  corn¬ 
field,  but  the  picture  is  wonderfully  true  to  atmospheric  effect, 
and  I  seldom  remember  to  have  seen  the  distance  of  a  flat  land¬ 
scape  indicated  more  cleverly,  more  simply,  and  more  clearly. 
Mr.  Smythe  is  a  worker  in  the  same  school  as  the  Wyllies,  and 
has  probably  only  one  great  defect,  in  which  they,  to  a  certain 
extent,  share.  He  is  just  a  little  over-clever  ;  he  gets  too  easily 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  cares  too  little  to  carry  his  work 
further. 

I  cannot  afford  space  in  this  article  to  describe  the  many 
fascinating  sketches  of  water  and ,  shipping  which  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllic  sends.  They  are  eight  in  number,  they  are  all  bright 
and  pleasant,  and  all  instinct  with  a  certain  clear,  fresh  poetry 
of  their  own.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle,  who  has  just  joined  this 
institution,  is  also  in  great  force,  and  bis  water-colour  painting 
is,  in  my  optinion,  immensely  superior  to  his  oil.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  work  is  called  “  In  Flood-time,”  a  picture  of  stormy 
weather  on  the  Thames,  or  some  kindred  stream,  and  is  a  very 
strong,  fine  drawing,  not  quite  free  from  the  artist’s  dullness  of 
colouring,  but  less  faulty  in  that  respect  than  usual;  but  his  finest 
picture  is  “A  Wet  Day  at  the  Sea-side”  (245),  a  very  patient 
and  beautiful  little  sketch  in  pure  water-colour  ;  it  is  delicate-, 
and  rather  old-fashioned  in  style,  and  greatly  preferable  to  Mr. 
Halswelle’s  larger  pictures.  Worth  while  to  note  is  the  unaffected 
manner  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  light  through  the  bow 
window  is  indicated,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  wet  pavement 
and  the  muddy  look  of  the  sea  is  full  of  truth,  and  brilliantly 
simple  in  its  execution  ;  note,  too,  the  knowledge  with  which  the 
scraps  of  pure  colour  are  introduced ;  the  drawing,  as  a  whole, 
has  all  the  breadth  and  delicacy  of  early  water-colour  work. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory’s  little  genre  picture  of  “  The  Sanctum 
Invaded  ”  (325)  is  probably  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind  in 
the  exhibition ;  but  I  notice  with  great  regret  that  this  artist 
is,  to  some  extent,  neglecting  his  power  of  colour,  and  becoming 
as  dull  and  domestic  as  most  of  his  Academic  brethren.  It 
would  be  better  for  him  to  paint  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  the 
old,  slapdash  manner,  than  to  degenerate  into  the  chronicler  of 
a  child’s  stockings  and  a  housemaid’s  duster;  we  have  plenty 
of  such  painters,  and  Mr.  Gregory  can  do  better  work. 

Mr.  George  Clausen  has  a  curious  small  picture  of  “A  Shep¬ 
herd  with  Lamb, — Early  Morning  ”  (417).  The  drawing  has 
considerable  pleasantness  of  colour,  and  that  tinge  of  quiet 
poetry  which  is  the  artist’s  specialty ;  though  why  Mr.. 
Clausen  should  think  it  necessary  to  work  in  this  scrubby 
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manner,  I  cannot  conceive.  The  paint  seems  to  have  been  laid 
on  with  a  hay-rake. 

Mr.  Andrew  Gow  sends  a  very  spirited  sketch  for  the  large 
picture  of  “  Montrose  at  Kilsyth,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  last  year.  The  sketch  is  better  than  the  picture,  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  Mr.  Gow’s  work  in  water-colour  is,  as 
a  rule,  finer  than  his  work  in  oil. 

The  most  important  picture  in  the  whole  exhibition,  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  height  of  its  aim,  the  best,  is 
“The  Admonition”  (484),  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton.  It  is  another 
of  his  scenes  from  mediaeval  life,  and  represents  a  Bishop  ad¬ 
monishing  a  young  woman,  who,  by  the  extreme  dejection  of  her 
attitude,  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  heinous  offence;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  interpretation  which  Mr.  Linton  desires  us 
to  put  upon  this  scene,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  painted 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  in  this  respect  a  work  of  the  very 
highest  merit,  skilful,  laborious,  thorough  and  original  in  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  and  possessing  many  fine  qualities  of 
colour,  much  observation  and  variety  of  character,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sound  drawing.  The  only  drawback  to  the  picture  is  a 
certain  lack  of  spontaneity;  it  is  too  evidently  composed;  it  is 
just  a  trifle  dull,  like  the  German  translation  of  a  French  novel; 
all  the  elements  of  the  drama  are  there,  the  indefinable  “  go  ” 
of  the  original  has  somehow  faded.  I  must  here  close  this 
first  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours,  leaving  for  another  time  the  mention  of  more 
than  half  the  most  interesting  work.  Harry  Quilter. 


BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

THE  LAND  OF  MORNING  CALM  * 

The  peninsula  which  we  call  Corea,  first  noticed  in 
Western  writings  by  an  Arab  geographer  of  the  ninth 
century,  who  called  it  Sila,  was  known  to  the  Japanese  as 
Shinra,  and  afterwards  as  Korai  (whence  Corea) ;  the  latter 
being  the  official  title  of  the  nation  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  probably  the  least  familiar 
portion  of  the  great  Eastern  world  to  travellers,  and  in 
imagination  the  least  known  to  the  general  reader.  Here  is  its 
position,  briefly  stated; — “The  peninsula,  with  its  outlying 
islands,  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain.  Its  area  is 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  It  hangs 
down  between  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  the  Sunrise  Land 
(Janan),  separating  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  When 
looked  at  from  the  westward  on  a  map,  Corea  resembles  the 
outspread  wings  of  a  headless  butterfly,  the  lobes  of  the  wings 
being  toward  China,  and  their  tops  toward  Japan.”  The 
Chinese  now  call  Corea  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  but  the  native 
name  of  the  country,  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination 
by  its  immense  antiquity  and  its  resolute  seclusion,  is  the  poetical 
one  of  Cho-sen,  or  “  Morning  Calm,”  bestowed  upon  it  by  Ki  Tsze 
(Kislii,  or  Kicius),  who  invaded  the  unknown  region  of  the  north¬ 
east  of  China,  after  the  deposition  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  B.C.  1122, 
accompanied  by  several  thousand  Chinese  emigrants,  and  be¬ 
came  its  king.  If  anything  could  ever  conquer  the  sense  of 
strangeness,  of  other-planet-like  unapproachability,  in  all  things 
Chinese,  that  leaves  them  curious,  indeed,  but  hinders  them 
from  being  heroic  or  pathetic  to  us,  it  might  be  the  story  of 
Ki  Tsze,  for  he  was  a  scholar,  a  sage,  a  great  soldier,  a 
wise  counsellor  to  a  cruel  and  foolish  tyrant,  and  so  loyal 
that  when  Chow  Sin,  “the  Nero  of  China,”  perished  in  the 
flames  of  his  palace,  he  would  not  serve  the  conquering 
usurper  Wu-wang,  but  set  forth  to  carry  the  civilisation  of 
China  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  time.  The  people  whom  he  found  in  the  north-east  were 
ignorant  savages ;  they  lived  in  caves  and  holes,  dressed  in 
leaves,  and  were  ignorant  of  morals,  manners,  cooking,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  Kishi  taught  them  reading,  writing,  medicine,  the 
political  principles  of  feudal  China,  and  many  of  the  arts.  The 
country  over  which  he  reigned,  and  where  his  descendants  ruled 
until  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  destined 
to  give  Buddhism  to  Japan,  a  country  for  a  long  period 
far  inferior  in  Chinese-originated  civilisation  to  Corea, 
whence  it  also  derived  literature,  the  art  of  printing,  and 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  art  of  pottery,  afterwards 
carried  to  such  perfection  by  the  workers  of  Satsuma  and 
Hizen.  The  names  and  the  deeds  of  the  forty-one  generations 

*  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation.  By  William  Elliot  drift!-,  late  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio,  Japan.  London  :  Allen  and  Co. 


of  Kishi  s  descendants,  making  a  blood-line  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-one  years,  are  unknown ;  but  the  sage  and  soldier  is 
accepted  and  honoured  as  the  founder  of  Corean  social  order ;  a 
civilisation  that  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  the  world,  being 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  Egypt  or  Chaldea.  The  contempt 
of  the  natives  of  “  the  Little  Kingdom  ”  for  Western  civilisation 
is  as  the  contempt  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  “  When  the 
American  Admiral,  John  Rodgers,  in  1871,  entered  the  Han 
River  with  his  fleet,  hoping  to  make  a  treaty,  he  was  warned  off,, 
with  the  repeated  answer  that  ‘  Corea  was  satisfied  with  her 
civilisation  of  four  thousand  years,  and  wanted  no  other.’  The 
perpetual  text  of  all  letters  from  Seoul  to  Peking,  of  all  pro¬ 
clamations  against  Christianity,  of  all  death  warrants  of 
converts,  and  of  the  oft-repeated  refusals  to  open  trade  with 
foreigners,  is  the  praise  of  Ki  Tsze  as  the  founder  of  the  virtue 
and  order  of  the  Little  Kingdom,  and  the  loyalty  of  Corea  to  his- 
doctrines.” 

In  one  of  the  titles  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Corea,  “  Lord 
of  Ten  Thousand  Isles,”  we  have  an  indication  of  the  physio¬ 
gnomy  of  the  hermit  kingdom.  The  archipelago  contains  am 
amazing  number  of  fertile  and  inhabited  islands,  rising  out  of 
deep  water ;  the  mainland  consists  of  eight  provinces,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  country  have  striven  to  convert  it  from  a  peninsula 
into  an  inaccessible  island  : — 

“  Corea,”  says  Mr.  Griffis,  “  has  not  built  a  great  wall  of  masonry, 
but  a  barrier  of  sea  and  river  flood,  of  mountain  and  devastated  land, 
of  palisades,  and  cordons  of  armed  sentinels.  Frost  and  snow,  storm 
and  winter,  she  hails  as  her  allies.  Not  content  with  the  sea  border, 
she  desolates  her  shores,  lest  they  tempt  the  mariner  to  land. 
Between  her  Chinese  neighbour  and  herself,  she  has  placed  a  neutral- 
space  of  unplanted,  unoccupied  land.  This  strip  of  forest  and  plam, 
twenty  leagues  wide,  stretches  between  Corea  and  Manchuria.  To 
form  it,  four  cities  and  many  villages  were  suppressed  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  left  in  ruins.  And  only  wild  beasts,  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  outlaws  from  both  countries,  have  inhabited  this  fertile- 
but  forbidden  territory.” 

The  aggressions  of  Japan  upon  Corea,  and  the  fixed  Japanese 
idea  that  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm  is,  and  always  has  been 
since  the  invasion  of  Queen  Jingu  (A.D.  202),  a  tributary  and 
dependency  of  Japau,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the- 
two  countries,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  leading  features  of  the- 
pictorial  and  plastic  art  of  both,  in  whose  designs  we  find  the 
Corean  tiger,  the  dragon  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  and  the 
Japanese  dog,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of  fantastic  forms.  On 
the  whole,  the  history  is  a  prosaic  one,  and  tedious  to  follow  ; 
but  it  has  its  gleams  of  romance,  and  its  touches  of  poetry,  in 
the  legendary  time,  and  in  the  later  days  of  the  Dutch  ex¬ 
plorers,  whose  tales  were  no  more  believed  than  those  of  the 
long-suffering,  late-rehabilitated  Mendez  Pinto,  or  those  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  who  first  “  caught  something  like  a  Pisgah 
glimpse  of  the  country  which,  before  a  century  elapsed,  was  to 
become  a  land  of  promise  to  French  Christianity.”  It  was  but 
a  glimpse  then ;  the  French  priests  were  forbidden  by  the 
Emperor  to  cross  the  Tunen  (in  1707),  and  when  the  Mission 
afterwards  made  its  way  in,  it  was  destined  to  encounter  and 
record  some  of  the  most  awful  trials  and  sufferings  that 
find  a  place  in  the  long  roll  of  Missionary  experiences.  Here  is 
a  passage  which  puts  a  vivid  picture  before  us  :  — 

“At  Hun-chun,  on  the  Manchiu  and  Kion-wen,  on  the  Corean  side 
of  the  river,  once  a  year,  alternately,  a  fair  was  held,  up  to  1860, 
where  the  Coreans  and  Chinese  merchants  exchanged  goods.  The 
lively  traffic  lasted  only  half  a  day,  when  the  nationals  of  either 
country  were  ordered  over  the  border,  and  laggards  were  hastened 
at  the  spear’s  point.  Any  foreigner,  Manchiu,  Chinese,  or  even 
Corean  suspected  of  being  an  alien,  was,  if  found  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tunen,  at  once  put  to  death,  without  shrift  or  pity.  Thus  the  only 
gate  of  parley  with  the  outside  world  on  Corea’s  northern  frontier 
resembled  an  embrasure  or  a  muzzle.  When  at  last  the  Cossack 
lance  flashed,  and  the  Russian  school-house  rose,  and  the  church 
spire  glittered  beyond  the  Tunen,  this  gateway  became  the  terminus 
of  that  1  underground  railroad  ’  through  which  the  Corean  slave 
reached  his  Canada  beyond,  or  the  Corean  Christian  sought  freedom 
from  torture  and  death.”  I 

Through  all  the  centuries  of  Chinese  suzerainty,  and  those  of 
Japanese  occupation,  succeeded,  in  1627,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Japanese  from  the  peninsula,  and  the  acknowledgment  by 
the  Corean  King  of  the  Manchu  supremacy  ;  through  the 
two  centuries  of  peaceful  self-government  and  absolute 
isolation  which  were  disturbed  by  the  Missionaries  in  1866, 
and  the  Japanese  in  1875,  the  author  carries  his  readers,  con¬ 
veying  an  impression  that  this  hidden  people  have  remained 
unchanged  since  they  first  received  the  Chinese  impress.  Of 
the  eight  provinces,  six  are  poetically  named ;  these  are, 
the  Province  of  Serene  Loyalty  (the  scene  of  frightful 
cruelties  practised  on  the  Missionaries  and  the  native  Christ- 
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ians),  the  Province  of  Peaceful  Quiet,  that  of  Complete 
Network,  that  of  Respectful  Congratulation,  and  the  River 
Meadow  and  Complete  View  Provinces.  Only  the  Capital 
and  Yellow  River  provinces  descend  to  common-place.  The 
mountains  have  also  poetical  names,  which  reveal  the  fears  and 
the  faith  of  the  people,  for  we  find  amoDg  them  the  Yellow 
Dragon,  the  Hidden  Dragon,  and  the  Inlying  Phoenix.  There  is 
much  natural  beauty  in  the  country,  the  beauty  of  mountain, 
forest,  and  prairie,  of  profuse  vegetation,  and  plentiful  rivers 
and  cataracts.  And  the  people  are  not  indifferent  to  these 
beauties  ;  they  are  a  “  seeing  ”  race,  and  proud  (among  them¬ 
selves)  of  their  marine  and  mountain  views.  The  country  is 
fertile,  but  the  climate  has  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
Indian  story  of  “the  tiger  that  owns  my  village ”  would  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  Corea,  where  a  very  large  and  fierce 
species  of  that  terrible  animal  abounds,  and  the  idea  of  it  pervades 
-all  works  of  art.  To  Japanese  children,  Chosen  is  known  as 
■“  the  land  of  the  tiger.”  Leopards,  bears,  and  wolves  are  also  very 
numerous,  the  wild  deer  and  the  wild  hog  abound,  monkeys  are 
found  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  alligators  and  salamanders 
in  the  rivers.  The  people  are  large  eaters,  especially  of  meat ; 
small  oxen  in  great  numbers  supply  them  in  the  south,  and  dogs 
are  eaten  commonly.  Tea  and  rice  are  rare  luxuries,  and  fish  is 
■chiefly  devoured  raw.  Altogether,  the  “  diet  ”  chapter  is  an  un¬ 
comfortable  one.  Sheep  are  imported  from  China  for  sacrificial 
purposes  only,  and  goats  are  rare.  The  poorer  classes  are 
meagrely  fed  ;  they  live,  like  the  Japanese,  on  millet  and  beans. 
All  classes  use  tobacco  very  much.  We  may  take  it  that  the 
manners  and  customs  which  Mr.  Griffis  describes  as  existing 
noware  just  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  ages;  domestic 
slavery  in  its  mildest  form,  for  instance,  the  position 
■of  women,  the  fraternal  principles  on  which  trades  and 
industries  are  conducted,  and  the  curious  ceremonies  of 
marriage,  burial,  and  mourning.  Women  are  not  so  ill 
off  in  Corea  as  in  many  other  less  secluded  heathen 
•countries.  They  have  no  rights,  and  are  disposed  of  like  the 
other  animals  ;  but  they  are  not  ill-treated  by  their  owners,  and 
though  their  personal  insignificance  actually  extends  to  their 
having  no  names,  they  receive  titles  of  honour  in  public,  their 
apartments  are  secure  from  intrusion,  they  cannot  be  punished 
for  any  crime,  the  males  of  the  family  being  responsible  for 
them,  and  they  are  free  (and  safe)  to  go  about  at  all  hours. 
Widows  of  position  are  not  supposed  to  marry  again,  and  are 
-expected  to  mourn  all  their  lives,  but  a  man  whose  wife  dies 
wears  half  mourning  for  a  very  short  time.  It  is  a  breach  of 
good  manners  to  be  vehemently  sorry  for  one’s  wife,  and  the  sex 
that  makes  every  law  finds  that  one  easy  to  keep.  A  Corean 
king  is  a  rather  absurd  personage ;  nobody  must  touch  him  un¬ 
bidden,  and  any  one  who  accidentally  does  so  has  thenceforth 
to  wear  a  red  cord  round  the  neck.  Metal,  also,  must  never 
approach  the  royal  person.  The  King  has  despotic  power,  but 
it  is  tempered  by  many  kindly  customs  ;  he  hears  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects,  and  is  in  constant  communication  with  the 
populace,  by  means  of  commissioners.  The  Royal  outings 
are  tremendous  affairs,  with  caparisoned  horses,  dragon  flags, 
and  the  sacred  fan  and  umbrella.  The  nobles  are  a  bad  and 
cruel  class,  according  to  all  accounts  of  them :  the  officials  and 
magistrates  are  “  literary.”  Literature  has  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  been  held  in  honour  in  Corea,  from  whence  the  Japanese 
adopted  printing  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  work  of  the 
Buddhist  canon  was  printed  from  wooden  blocks.  “A  Corean 
book  is  known  which  dates  authentically  from  the  period  1317- 
1324,  over  a  century  before  the  earliest  printed  book  known  in 
Europe.”  The  Coreans  are  Buddhists,  but  Shamanism  has 
never  lost  its  hold  upon  them,  and  the  old  gods  are  reverenced 
still,  just  as  the  old  myths  remain  in  modern  Greece.  The  air 
is  not  empty  for  a  Corean,  and  every  month  has  its  three  un¬ 
lucky  days,  the  fifth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  twenty-fifth.  The 
worship  of  ancestors,  and  the  Chinese  system  of  ethics,  or  Con¬ 
fucianism,  are  their  ruling  principles,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
parental  and  filial  relations  in  an  admirable  manner  is  the 
distinguishing  virtue  of  the  hermit  race. 

They  accept  their  tradition  of  thirty  centuries  as  undoubted 
history,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
there  is  grandeur  and  poetry.  They  will  be  forced  to  change  that 
attitude,  no  doubt;  the  several  interests  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  lead  to  a  combined  pressure  which  they  will 
be  unable  to  resist ;  we  read  already  that  “  the  friendly  whistle 
of  Japanese  steamers  is  heard  in  the  harbours  of  two  ports  in 
which  are  trading  settlements.”  Mr.  Griffis  is  hopeful  for  the 


future  of  the  strange  and  hidden  country  whose  ancient  story 
he  relates  to  us  in  detail  that  indicates  a  vast  amount  of 
study.  “The  near  future,”  he  says,  “will  see  Corea  open 
to  the  world.  Commerce  and  pure  Christianity  will  enter 
to  elevate  her  people,  and  the  student  of  science,  eth¬ 
nology,  and  language  will  find  a  tempting  field,  on  which 
shall  be  solved  many  a  j'et  obscure  problem.”  The  pro¬ 
phetic  precedence  given  to  commerce  over  pure  Christianity 
may  be  accidental,  but  we  fear  it  is  ominous  ;  for  violence 
and  injustice  have  marked  the  enterprises  of  commerce  in  Corea 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  are  more  struck  by  the  cheerful 
complacency  of  Mr.  Griffis  than  by  his  powers  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  when  we  find  him  expressing  simultaneously  his 
conviction  that  Corea  is  the  pivot  of  the  future  history  of 
Eastern  Asia,  that  on  her  soil  the  problem  of  supremacy 
by  those  jealous  rivals,  China,  Japan,  and  Russia,  will  be 
decided,  and  also  his  hope  that  “  whatever  may  be  the  issue  upon 
the  map  of  the  world,  paganism,  bigotry,  and  superstition  in 
Corea  may  disappear,  and  that  the  Christian  religion,  science, 
education,  and  human  brotherhood  may  find  an  abiding  dwell¬ 
ing-place.”  It  may  be  so,  but  we  confess  the  “  friendly  whistle  ” 
seems  to  us  to  pipe  all  liauds  to  the  active  preparation  of  a  bad 
time  for  the  big-hatted  people  of  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm. 


EMILY  BRONTE* 

Tms  volume,  which  belongs  to  the  Eminent  Women  Series,  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  compilation  from  other  works  already  published 
relating  to  the  Bronte  family  ;  and  the  author’s  object  is  to  give, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  portrait  only  of  the  fourth  daughter,  Emily. 
So  closely  was  her  life  bound  up  with  that  of  her  family  that 
the  book  is  necessarily  a  picture  of  a  group  rather  than  of  a 
single  individual ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  to  the  one  whose  name  it 
bears  has  been  assigned  a  sufficiently  prominent  place  to  justify 
her  being  regarded  as  the  heroine.  The  leading  characteristics 
which  she,  her  brother,  and  four  sisters  inherited  from  their 
parents  were  strong  will  from  the  Irish  father,  aud  consumption 
from  the  Cornish  mother,  From  infancy  her  circumstances  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  kind  adapted  to  inculcate  that  stern  self-repres¬ 
sion,  and  intense  concentration  of  affection  upon  the  few  people 
with  whom  she  had  familiar  intercourse,  for  which  she  was  distin¬ 
guished.  Living  in  a  small  house,  where  there  were  an  anxious, 
irritable  father  and  a  dying  mother  to  be  considered,  and  where 
the  stone  floors  echoed  to  every  sound,  the  children  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  nothing  so  necessary  as  that  they  should  amuse 
themselves  in  quiet  and  keep  out  of  the  way.  But  if  this  state 
of  hushed  calm  and  restraint  reigned  amongst  them  perforce 
while  in  the  house,  it  was  a  very  different  matter  outside,  where 
they  could  ramble  to  their  hearts’  content  upon  the  great,  bleak, 
wild  Yorkshire  moors,  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and  study  the  face 
of  Nature  undisturbed  by  the  society  of  any  human  beings 
except  themselves.  Thus  Emily’s  earliest  recollections  were 
“  a  constant  necessity  of  keeping  joys  and  sorrows  quiet,  not 
letting  others  hear ;  the  equal  We  of  children  for  one  another, 
the  only  five  children  that  she  knew  in  the  world;  the  free, 
wide  ihoors,  where  she  might  go  as  she  pleased,  and  where 
the  rabbits  played,  the  moor  game  ran,  and  the  wild  birds 
sang  and  flew.”  When  Mrs.  Bronte  died,  in  1821,  her 
eldest  daughter,  Maria,  an  old-fashioned,  motherly  little 
girl  of  seven,  with  tender,  thoughtful  ways,  took  care  of 
the  five  younger  babies,  “  protecting  her  little  family  with 
gentle  love,  and  discussing  the  debates  in  Parliament  with  her 
father.”  Even  at  that  early  age  the  children  had  developed  an 
aptitude  for  writing  stories  and  plays  which  denoted  imagina¬ 
tions  rather  precocious  than  healthy.  Their  mother’s  sick- 
nurse  says  : — 

“  You  would  not  have  known  there  was  a  child  in  the  house,  they 
were  such  still,  noiseless,  good  little  creatures.  Maria  would  shut 
herself  up  in  the  children’s  study  with  a  newspaper,  and  be  able  to 
tell  one  everything  when  she  came  out ;  debates  in  Parliament,  and 
I  don’t  know  what  all.  She  was  as  good  as  a  mother  to  her  sisters 
and  brother.  But  there  never  were  such  good  children.” 

Mr.  Bronte,  though  not  unkind,  troubled  himself  but  very 
little  about  his  young  family.  He  forbade  their  having 
meat  to  eat,  or  associating  with  the  village  children ; 
but  seems  otherwise  to  have  left  them  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  with  the  moors  for  a  playground,  newspapers  for 
literature,  and  the  seven-year-old,  loving  Maria  for  chief 
guardian.  So  we  read  that  “  they  devised  plays  about  great 
men,  read  the  newspapers,  worshipped  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
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and  strolled  about  the  moors  at  their  own  sweet  will,  knowing 
of  and  caring  for  absolutely  no  creature  outside  the  walls  of 
their  own  home.”  Altogether,  Emily’s  early  life  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  adapted  to  help  to  mould  the  solitary,  shy,  silent 
woman  that  she  eventually  became ;  unswerving  of  purpose, 
rugged  ;  passionately  attached  to  liberty,  to  all  animals,  and  to 
her  family ;  so  fond  of  home  that  whenever  away  she  could  not 
help  being  heart-sick  for  it,  and  never  getting  reconciled  to  the 
jarring  strangeness  of  other  places. 

A  year  after  the  mother’s  death,  a  new  element  was  introduced 
into  Emily’s  life  by  the  arrival  of  a  prim,  snuff-taking,  maiden 
aunt,  from  Penzance,  who  taught  the  girls  sewing,  dusting, 
pudding-making,  and  similar  domestic  duties,  and  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  talent  for  housekeeping  that  Emily 
developed  in  later  life.  Then,  when  only  six  years  old,  she  and 
her  three  elder  sisters  were  sent  to  the  horrible  Cow7an’s  Bridge 
School,  which  supplied  the  original  of  Lowood  in  Jane  Eyre. 
At  this  grim,  cold,  and  hungry  charity  school,  managed  by  a 
man  who  “  deliberately  ignored  the  apple-and-pegtop  side  of 
child-nature,”  and  where  the  miserable  scholars  were  ill-fed, 
ill-lodged,  ill-clothed,  and  harshly  treated,  everything  must 
have  tended  to  increase  rather  than  to  counteract  the  stern, 
self- concentrated,  repressing  influences  of  her  earlier  train¬ 
ing  ;  and,  by  proving  fatal  to  her  two  eldest  sisters,  the 
school  did  yet  more  to  confirm  her  iu  her  previous  habits,  by 
thus  cutting  off  two  from  the  already  narrow  circle  of  those 
whom  she  loved,  and  in  whose  company  her  nature  could  expand 
itself.  So  wild,  unsociable,  and  untractable  had  she  become  by  the 
time  she  was  sixteen,  that  her  sister  Charlotte  could  not,  with¬ 
out  great  misgivings,  send  her  out  walking  for  the  first  time 
alone  with  Miss  Nussey,  Charlotte’s  own  friend,  and  on  their 
return  from  the  walk  immediately  drew  aside  the  visitor,  to  ask 
eagerly,  “  How  did  Emily  behave  P”  A  young  lady  of  this  dis¬ 
position  could  hardly  be  expected  to  prove  otherwise  than  for¬ 
midable  to  Mr.  Bronte’s  curates,  and  we  are  told  that  if  by 
chance  they  found  her  instead  of  her  father  in  his  study,  they 
would  beat  a  retreat  so  hastily  as  to  make  it  an  established 
joke  at  the  parsonage  that  she  appeared  to  the  outer  world 
in  the  likeness  of  an  old  bear.  Notwithstanding  this  rugged¬ 
ness,  however,  fidelity  to  old  friends  was  a  marked  feature  in  her 
character,  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  sisters,  as  was  shown  by  their 
conduct  when  their  old  servant  Tabby  broke  her  leg  : — 

“  She  was  already  nearly  seventy,  and  could  do  little  work ;  now7 
her  accident  laid  her  completely  aside,  leaving  Emily,  Charlotte,  and 
Anne  to  spend  their  Christmas  holidays  iu  doing  the  housework  and 
nursing  the  invalid.  Miss  Branwell,  anxious  to  spare  the  girls’  hands 
and  her  brother-in-law’s  pocket,  insisted  that  Tabby  should  be  sent  to 
her  sister’s  house  to  be  nursed,  and  another  servant  engaged  for  the 
Farsonage.  Tabby,  she  represented,  was  fairly  well  off,  her  sister  iu 
comfortable  circumstances  ;  the  Parsonage  kitchen  might  supply  her 
with  broths  and  jellies  in  plenty,  hut  why  waste  the  girls’  leisure  and 
scanty  patrimony  on  an  old  servant  competent  to  keep  herself?  Mr. 
Bronte  was  finally  persuaded,  and  his  decision  made  known.  But  the 
girls  were  not  persuaded.  Tabby,  so  they  averred,  was  one  of  the 
family,  and  they  refused  to  abandon  her  in  sickness.  They  did  not 
say  much,  but  they  did  more  thau  say — they  starved.  When  the  tea 
was  served,  the  three  sat  silent,  fasting.  Next  morning  found  their 
will  yet  stronger  than  their  hunger — no  breakfast.  They  did  the 
day’s  work,  and  dinner  came.  Still  they  held  out,  wan  and  sunk. 
Then  the  superiors  gave  in.” 

The  practical  and  the  imaginative  were  ever  curiously  blended 
in  Emily,  and  both  kept  in  constant  action  by  the  resolute, 
energetic  spirit  that  made  determined  work  as  natural  to  her 
as  breath.  A  capital  housekeeper  was  this  woman  of  remark¬ 
able  genius ;  her  bread  was  famed  throughout  Haworth  for  its 
lightuess  and  excellence,  and  whilst  she  kneaded  the  dough  she 
would  study  German  from  a  hook  propped  open  in  front  of  her, 
and  have  a  scrap  of  paper  and  pencil  at  her  side  wherewith  to 
jot  down  any  thought  worth  remembering  that  might  occur. 
There  was  a  sort  of  double  life  always  going  on  in  her,  of  which 
Miss  Nussey  appears  to  have  derived  some  inkling  from  observ¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  Emily  would  be  affected  by  wild  Irish 
tales  of  horror,  which  Mr.  Bronte  loved  to  relate  at  breakfast, 
and  which  made  tlie  visitor’s  blood  run  cold  as  she  listened. 
Far  different,  however,  was  their  effect  on  Emily,  for  Miss 
Nussey  tells  us  that, — 

“  Sometimes  she  marvelled  as  she  caught  sight  of  Emily’s  face, 
relaxed  from  ita  company  rigour,  while  she  stooped  down  to  hand  her 
porridge-bowl  to  the  dog :  she  wore  a  strange  expression,  gratified, 
pleased,  as  though  she  had  gained  something  which  seemed  to  com¬ 
plete  a  picture  in  her  mind.  For  this  silent  Emily,  talking  little  save 
in  rare  bursts  of  wild  spirits  ;  this  energetic  housewife,  cooking  aud 
cleaning  as  though  she  had  no  other  aim  in  view  than  the  providing 
for  the  day’s  comfort;  this  was  the  same  Emily  who  at  five  years  of 
age  used  to  startle  the  nursery  with  her  fautastic  fairy- stories.  Two  j 


lives  went  on  side  by  side  in  her  heart,  neither  ever  mingling  with  or 
interrupting  the  other.  Practical  housewife  with  capablo  hands, 
dreamer  of  strange  horrors  :  each  self  was  independent  of  the  com¬ 
panion  to  which  it  was  linked  by  day  aud  night.” 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  impressions  which  Emily’s  nature 
received  whilst  in  its  earliest  and  most  malleable  stage,  that  we 
have  no  space  here  to  follow  the  processes  by  which  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  shaped  and  developed.  Yet  we  cannot  conclude  this 
notice  without  alluding  to  the  evil  genius  of  the  family,  her 
brother  Patrick,  dissolute,  drunken,  opium-eating,  and  good- 
for-nothing.  Painful  as  the  subject  is,  it  is  none  the  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  he  taken  into  account,  by  whoever  seeks  to  understand 
the  history  of  the  sister  who  ever  gave  him  sisterly  love  and 
loyalty,  in  spite  of  sin,  degradation,  and  excesses  which  she 
abhorred,  and  for  which  she  was  forced  to  suffer.  A  baneful 
and  abiding  element  iu  her  life,  it  was  from  him  that  was  partly 
taken  the  character  of  Heath  cliff,  the  weird,  unique  hero  of 
Withering  Heights,  a  hook  which,  whether  or  no  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  tastes,  must  at  all  events  be  universally  admitted 
to  be  entirely  original ;  a  novel  standing  by  itself,  and  neither7 
founded  on  nor  borrowed  from,  any  other  work.  Weak  as 
Patrick  was,  yet  be  showed  himself  in  death  to  be  not  altogether 
destitute  of  the  strong  family  will.  When  the  last  moment 
came, — 

“He  would  die  as  he  thought  no  one  had  ever  died  before,  stand¬ 
ing.  So,  like  some  ancient  Celtic  hero,  when  the  last  agony  began,  he 
rose  to  his  feet;  hushed  and  awe-strickeu,  the  old  father,  praying 
Anne,  loving  Emily,  looked  on.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  died  erect* 
after  twenty  minutes’  struggle.” 

The  nature  of  Miss  Robinson’s  theme  makes  her  book  at  once 
sad  and  interesting,  as  any  account  of  Emily  Bronte  must  in¬ 
evitably  be.  It  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  a  rarely-gifted,  loving, 
lonely  woman,  of  indomitable  will  and  dauntless  courage. 
Wealth,  ease,  pleasure,  domestic  joys,  success  in  plans,  fame,  all 
these  things  were  denied  her ;  and  she  might  well  have  echoed 
Faust's  bitter  cry  that  “  Entbehren  sollst  du,  sollst  entbelirm  !’r 
was  the  doom  imposed  upou  her.  Yet  she  never  gave  way 
under  her  troubles.  She  would  seem  always,  like  Goethe’s 
Iphigenie,  to  have  been  impelled  onwards  by  the  thought,  “  Her 
vorwarts  sieht,  wie  viel  nock  ubrig  bleibt,”  and  so  to  the  last 
breath  she  fought  gallantly  with  soul  aud  body,  and  was  true 
to  herself. 

“  Yes,  as  my  swift  days  near  their  goal, 

’Tis  all  that  I  implore  ; 

In  life  aud  death,  a  ehainless  soul, 

With  courage  to  endure,” 

she  writes,  in  one  of  her  poems ;  and  to  such  a  soul  as  she  de¬ 
sired,  she  seems  in  truth  to  have  attained.  Is  it  admiration, 
love,  or  pity,  that  should  predominate  in  the  feeling  of  posterity 
towards  her,  as  they  learn  to  know  her  as  she  really  was  ?. 


AN  ANTI- VIVISECTION  NOVEL.* 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  as  his  custom  is,  gives  in  the  forefront  of 
his  latest  book  a  semi-descriptive,  semi-critical  preface,  which, 
is,  unlike  the  majority  of  such  compositions,  certaiu  to  bo  read. 
“  In  the  aibstract,”  as  Sydney  Smith’s  Scotch  young  lady  would 
put  it,  a  preface  to  a  work  of  art  is  a  work  of  supererogation, 
possibly  an  impertinence ;  for  such  a  work  ought  not  to  need 
explanation  or  supplement,  while,  as  for  criticism,  readers  can 
supply  that  for  themselves,  and  resent  it  as  cordially  as  they 
resent  unsolicited  advice.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  however,  can  do 
for  a  preface  what  Swift,  according  to  Stella,  could  do  for 
a  broomstick,— he  can  make  it  entertaining,  which  he  does 
partly  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  bright  and  perfectly  lucid 
style,  pleasantly  salted  with  the  special  kind  of  humour  which 
never  fails  him,  but  mainly  by  liis  delightfully  confidential 
manner,  which  probably  leads  some  simple-minded  readers  to 
think  that,  having  been  told  how  the  books  are  written,  they 
could  write  them  for  themselves,  “  if  they  had  a  mind.” 

In  this  particular  preface,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  returns  to  an 
old  theory  of  his,  and  insists  that  the  qualities  in  fiction  which 
find  most  favour  with  the  British  public  are  character  and 
humour,  and  that  incident  and  dramatic  situation  only  find  a 
second  place  in  their  favour.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  “  always 
tried  to  combine  the  different  merits  of  a  good  novel  in  one  aud 
the  same  book,”  but  that  be  has  “never  succeeded  in  keeping  an 
equal  balance,”  and  that  in  the  present  story  we  shall  “  find  the 
scales  inclining,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  character  and 
humour.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  hardly  states  the  case 
quite  correctly.  The  ordinary  novel-reader  of  the  day  does, 
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indeed,  value  character  and  humour,  but  he  values  also  incident 
and  dramatic  situation,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the  continued 
popularity  of  the  writer’s  own  book,  The  Woman  in  White;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  values  most  of  all  the  simple 
skill  in  the  art  of  narration  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s 
strongest  points.  Whether  there  be  much  or  little  story  in  a 
novel,  the  reader  demands  that  it  shall  be  well  told,  and  it  is  in 
this  telling  of  a  story  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  supreme. 
There  is  less  plot  in  Heart  and  Science  than  in  many  of  the 
writer’s  previous  works,  but  we  do  not  find  this  out  until  we 
have  closed  the  third  volume  ;  for  what  there  is  of  story  is  so 
deftly  managed,  that  we  have  in  reading  it  the  feeling  of  plot, 
just  as  in  reading  such  an  unrhymed  poem  as  “  Tears,  Idle 
Tears,”  we  have  the  feeling  of  rhyme. 

When  we  began  to  speak  about  this  preface  we  were,  however, 
thinking  not  of  such  matters  as  these,  but  of  the  announcement 
'that  Heart  and  Science  has  been  written  partly  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  Anti-vivisection  movement.  We  are 
not  sure  that  this  announcement  is  not  a  mistake,  for  if  a  novel 
have  a  distinct  purpose  apart  from  mere  entertainment,  it  is, 
perhaps,  better  for  several  reasons  that  it  should  be  left  to 
reveal  itself ;  but  Mr.  Collins  has  probably  sufficient  confidence 
both  in  himself  and  his  cause  to  feel  that  he  will  lose  little  by 
thus  showing  his  hand.  We  have  never  been  able  to  see  the 
force  of  an  objection  frequently  brought  against  the  polemical 
novel,  that  it  attempts  to  substitute  an  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings  for  the  logical  arguments  which  are  asserted  to  be 
the  only  legitimate  weapons  in  controversy.  The  heart,  the  con¬ 
science,  and  the  imagination  have  their  own  arguments,  not  less 
than  the  reason ;  and  when  Mr.  Collins  traces  in  one  of  his 
characters  “  the  result  of  the  habitual  practice  of  cruelty  (no 
matter  under  what  pretence)  in  fatally  deteriorating  the  nature 
of  man,”  he  is  making  as  genuine  a  contribution  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  vexed  question  as  that  made  by  the  physiologist  who 
proves,  by  hard  fact,  that  vivisection  has  been  misleading  to 
science,  as  well  as  repulsive  to  morality. 

Dr.  Benjulia,  the  vivisecting  surgeon,  is  not  only  an  impres¬ 
sive  figure,  but  a  curiously  interesting  psychological  study. 
Nothing  could  be  truer  to  human  nature  than  this  picture  of  a 
man  in  whom  the  lust  of  knowledge  has  become  as  purely  sel¬ 
fish  and  degrading  as  the  lust  of  gold.  Even  granting,  as  in 
fairness  we  perhaps  ought  to  grant,  that  a  man  like  Benjulia 
begins  his  experiments  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  through 
them  some  knowledge  which  may  be  of  use  in  relieving 
human  suffering,  it  seems  clear  that  indifference  to  suffering 
anywhere — say  in  a  tortured  dog  or  rabbit — must  in  the  nature 
of  things  result  iu  indifference  to  suffering  everywhere ;  and 
knowledge  which  had  been  but  a  means  to  a  beneficent  end 
becomes  an  end  iu  itself,  and  an  end  pursued  in  the  manner 
which  is  purely  selfish.  BeDjulia’s  supreme  aim  at  the  time 
when  we  make  his  acquaintance  is  not  that  a  beneficent  discovery 
should  be  made,  but  that  he  should  be  the  man  to  make  it;  and 
he  dissuades  his  friend  Ovid  Vere  from  visiting  Italy,  and  sends 
kirn  to  Canada  instead,  because  he  fears  that  in  Italy  he  may 
meet  with  physiologists  who  may  put  Vere  on  the  scent  which 
he  himself  has  so  long  been  following.  This  seems  to  us  an 
entirely  truthful  conception,  having  behind  it  an  irrefutable 
argument ;  nor  does  Mr.  Collins  stray  from  the  path  of  psycho¬ 
logical  certainty,  when  he  goes  still  further,  and  represents 
Benjulia,  in  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  unhallowed  quest,  as 
allowing  Carolina,  the  charming  heroine  of  his  book,  to  reach 
the  very  gates  of  death,  in  order  that  he  may  study,  under 
favourable  conditions,  the  phenomena  of  “  simulated  paralysis.” 

The  portx-ait  is  rendered  at  once  more  truthful  and  more 
impressive  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Collins  does  not  yield,  as  an 
inferior  artist  would  have  yielded,  to  the  temptation  to  make 
Benjulia  wholly  repulsive.  There  is  something  in  the  loveless 
solitude  of  his  life,  cut  off  as  it  is  not  only  from  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  from  tbe  simple  amenities  of  ordinary  human  inter¬ 
course,  which  irresistibly  compels  pity,  even  for  a  man  who  is 
himself  pitiless ;  and  the  strongly-conceived  picture  of  the 
last  day  of  a  wasted  life — the  day  in  which  Benjulia  discovers 
that  the  prize  he  has  been  seeking  has  slipped  from  his  grasp — 
is  an  adequate  and  powerful  realisation  of  Aristotle’s  often- 
quoted  definition  of  the  scope  of  tragedy.  In  one  of  the  medical 
journals  which  are  supplied  to  him  every  week,  and  which  he 
examines,  but  never  reads,  Benjulia  has  at  last  found  the  thing 
that  for  years  he  has  been  fearing  to  find, — the  review  of  a  new 
book  in  which  the  problem  upon  which  he  has  been  working  is 
solved.  In  the  darkness  of  the  winter  evening,  he  starts  for 


London, driving  furiously,  as  if  upon  an  errand  of  life  and  death 
— as  indeed  he  is — and  secures  a  copy  of  the  fatal  book.  He 
drives  to  his  club,  and  the  library  waiter  finds  him  busily 
engaged  in  reading : — 

“  The  man  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  the  fires  went  in  during 
the  night,  from  time  to  time,  and  always  found  him  in  the  same 
corner.  It  began  to  get  late.  He  finished  his  reading,  but  it  seemed 
to  make  no  difference.  There  he  sat — wide  awake — holding  his 
closed  book  upon  his  knee,  seemingly  lost  in  his  own  thoughts.  This 
went  on  till  it  was  time  to  close  the  club.  They  were  obliged  to 
disturb  him.  He  said  nothing;  and  went  slowly  down  into  the  hall, 
leaving  his  book  behind  him.  It  was  an  awful  night,  raining  and 
sleeting;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  weather.  When  they  fetched 
a  cab,  the  driver  refused  to  take  him  where  he  lived  on  such  a  night 
as  that.  He  only  said,  1  Very  well ;  go  to  the  nearest  hotel.’  ” 

The  bed  at  the  hotel  is  unslept  in,  and  the  next  day  Benjulia 
sallies  forth,  to  return  home  for  the  last  time,  staying  only  to 
make  an  attempt  to  see  once  more  the  little  girl,  Zoe  Gallilee, 
the  only  human  creature  who  has  ever  stirred  in  him  some¬ 
thing  like  affection.  The  attempt  is  unsuccessful ;  the  family 
has  left  the  house ;  but  the  old  woman  iu  charge  admits  him, 
and  nothing  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  written  is  fuller  of 
pathetic  power  than  the  story  of  how  Benjulia  visited  the 
deserted  school-room,  bringing  away  from  it  as  a  relic  of  his 
little  friend  a  torn  paper  cover,  “  which  bore  on  its  inner  side 
a  grotesquely-imperfect  inscription, — ‘  my  cop  booh  zo.'  ”  Ben¬ 
julia  returns  home,  and  until  night  he  remains  inactive.  His  pipe 
is  unlit,  the  so-called  laboratory  outside  the  house  where  his  mys¬ 
terious  experiments  are  made  is  unvisited,  and  only  one  demand 
is  made  upon  the  servants,  that  one  being,  however,  sufficiently 
startling.  They  are  called  up  to  receive  written  characters 
and  their  wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  two  of  them  are  re¬ 
quested  to  witness  the  signature  of  their  master’s  will.  Then, 
when  the  darkness  has  fallen,  Benjulia  and  his  footman  carry 
out  into  the  still,  cold  starlight  “  the  big  basket  for  waste-paper, 
three  times  filled  with  letters  and  manuscripts,  the  books,  the 
medicine-chest,  and  the  stone  jar  of  oil  from  the  kitchen,”  and 
set  them  down  at  the  door  of  the  strange,  dark  building,  the 
secret  of  which  has  been  so  well  kept.  Benjulia  himself  carries 
everything  inside,  and  when  the  door  is  shut,  the  footman,  bent 
upon  discovery,  posts  himself  close  to  one  of  the  side  walls  : — 

“  Now  and  then  he  heard — what  had  reached  his  ears  when  he  had 
been  listening  on  former  occasions — the  faiut,  whining  cries  of 
animals.  These  were  followed  by  now  sounds.  Three  smothered 
shrieks,  succeeding  one  another  at  irregular  intervals,  make  his  blood 
run  cold.  Had  three  death-strokes  been  dealt  on  some  suffering 
creatures,  with  the  same  sudden  and  terrible  certainty  ?  Silence, 
horrible  silence,  was  all  that  answered.  In  the  distant  railway  there 
was  an  interval  of  peace.  The  door  was  opened  again,  the  flood  of 
light  streamed  out  on  the  darkness.  Suddenly  the  yellow  gloxy  was 
spotted  by  the  black  figures  of  small,  swiftly-running  creatures — 
perhaps  cats,  perhaps  rabbits — escaping  from  the  laboratory.  The 
tall  form  of  the  master  followed  slowly,  and  stood  revealed,  watching 
the  flight  of  the  animals.  In  a  moment  more,  the  last  of  the  liberated 
creatures  came  out — a  large  dog — limping  as  if  one  of  its  legs 
was  injured.  It  stopped  as  it  passed  the  master,  and  tried  to 
fawn  on  him.  He  threatened  it  with  his  hand.  ‘  Be  off  with  you, 
like  the  rest!’  he  said.  The  dog  slowly  crossed  the  flow  of  light, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  darkness.  The  last  of  them  that  could 
move  was  gone.  The  death-shrieks  of  the  others  had  told  their  fate.” 

The  footman  sees  his  master  retire  into  the  building,  and  hears 
him  bolt  the  door  behind  him.  He  goes  back  to  the  house,  and 
to  bed,  but,  horror-stricken  at  his  discovery,  he  can  get  no 
sleep.  The  thought  of  the  dog  torments  him,  and  he  wonders 
if  the  maimed  creature  has  found  a  refuge.  He  steals  down¬ 
stairs,  and  gently  opens  the  liouse-door  : — 

“Out  of  the  darkness  on  the  step  there  rose  something  dark.  He 
put  out  his  hand.  A  persuasive  tongue,  gently  liekiDg  it,  pleaded 
for  a  word  of  welcome.  The  crippled  animal  could  only  have  got  to 
the  door  in  one  way, —the  gate  which  protected  the  house-enclosure 
must  have  been  left  open.  First  giving  the  dog  a  refuge  in  the 
kitchen,  the  footman,  rigidly  performing  his  last  duties,  went  to  close 
the  gate.  At  his  first  step  into  the  enclosure  he  stopped,  panic- 
stricken.  The  starlit  sky  over  the  laboratory  was  veiled  in  murky 
red.  Roaring  flame  and  spouting  showers  of  sparks  poured  through 
the  broken  skylight.  Voices  from  the  farm  raised  the  first  cry, — 
‘  Fire  !  fire  !’  ” 

Such  is  the  end  of  Benjulia.  The  chapter  in  which  the  terrible 
stoiy  is  told  has  a  more  powei’ful  effect  upon  the  imagination 
than  anything  we  can  remember  in  recent  fiction  ;  and  vivid  as 
the  picture  is,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  owes  its  vividness  to 
partial  or  exaggerated  presentation.  Benjulia  is  consistent 
throughout, — consistent  with  himself,  consistent  with  human 
nature,  consistent  with  that  law  of  conscious  being  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  which  is  seen  in  the  reflex  influence  of  action  upon  char¬ 
acter.  He  is  shown  to  us  as  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  this  one  fact  alone  suffices  to  account  for  his  life  and 
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Ms  death,  and  to  give  to  the  record  of  both  a  terrible  homo¬ 
geneity.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  portrait  is  drawn  from 
life.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so,  and  the  question  is 
not  one  of  much  interest.  A  picture  so  drawn  is  not  necessarily 
lifelike  ;  but  whether  Benjulia  has  or  has  not  a  living  original, 
he  is  himself  alive,  we  know  him  and  understand  him,  and  the 
conception  owes  its  impressiveness  to  its  imaginative  veracity. 

We  have  left  ourselves  without  space  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
■story  itself,  and  of  the  subsidiary  characters.  The  former  is,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  thoroughly  interesting,  though  a  little 
slighter  in  conception  than  is  usual  with  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins. 
The  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  average  specimens  of  the 
writer’s  workmanship  ;  but  the  delightful  child,  Zoe,  represents 
the  high  average,  while  the  more  elaborately  drawn  portrait  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Gallilee,  represents  the  low  one.  If  we  are 
intended  to  regard  Mrs.  Gallilee’s  devotion  to  science  and  her 
combined  cunning  and  cruelty  as  standing  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect, — and  it  seems  to  us  that  something  like  this  is 
intended, — then  Mr.  Collins  is  guilty  of  the  exaggeration  which  is 
so  conspicuously  absent  from  the  portrait  of  Benjulia.  Mr.  Mool, 
the  lawyer,  is  admirable,  and  Mr.  Gallilee  is  very  amusing, 
though  not  nearly  so  good  as  Zoe,  whose  reminiscences  of  her 
Scotch  visit,  in  the  third  volume,  are  intensely  funny.  Quite 
apart  from  its  special  purpose,  Heart  and  Science  is  a  most 
fascinating  story,  and  is  certainly  none  the  worse  as  a  novel 
because,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  preface,  it  “pleads  the 
eause  of  the  harmless  and  affectionate  beings  of  God’s 
creation.” 


THE  ACADEMY,  1872-1882  * 

We  should  not  review  a  pamphlet  which  embodies  so  many  of 
the  opinions  on  Art  which  Mr.  Quilter  has  expressed  in  the 
Spectator,  did  we  not  think  that  a  criticism  even  of  our  own 
Art  critic,  by  one  who  accepts  many  of  his  principles,  while 
often  differing  from  him  on  the  application  of  them,  might 
be  of  real  advantage  to  our  readers.  In  the  following 
article,  we  shall  endeavour  to  speak  with  perfect  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  We  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Quilter  will  object  to  our  assuming  that  his 
writing  on  Art  has  certainly  had  the  effect  of  increasing  rather 
than  of  lessening  the  standing  feud  which  exists  between  the 
artist  and  the  critic.  We  believe  Mr.  Quilter  would  prefer 
being  accused  of  any  amount  of  barbarity  to  an  artist,  to  its 
being  thought  possible  that  he  would  cede  too  much  to  the 
sensibilities  of  any  one.  He  likes  to  startle  us  with  abrupt 
truth,  truth  in  its  most  naked  form.  But  the  artist  -who  is 
criticised  and  condemned  naturally  asks,  “  What  is  truth  ? 
Why  must  it  be  what  Mr.  Quilter  says  it  is  ?”  Mr.  Quilter 
treats  his  mission  as  an  Art  critic  with  an  almost  Biblical 
solemnity.  He  prefaces  his  pamphlet  with  the  following 
quotations, — 

“More  is  it  than  ease, 

Palace  and  pomp,  honours  and  luxuries, 

To  have  seen  White  Presences  upon  the  hills, 

To  have  heard  the  Yoices  of  the  Eternal  Gods 

and, — 

“  Leonato. — Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  dream  ? 

Don  John. — Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  true.” 

More  moderate  are  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Quilter  as  to 
his  own  conceptions  of  his  task : — - 

“  At  best,  the  pamphlet  only  pretends  to  be  a  Liebig’s  biscuit  of 
Art,  compressed  food  in  a  somewhat  unpalatable  form.  The  sole 
merit  I  claim  for  it  is  that  it  attempts  to  tell  plain  truth  in 
plain  English.  It  may  be  that  the  opinions  herein  expressed 
are  erroneous,  and  even  absurd  ;  but,  at  all  events,  those  opinions 
have  a  definite  meaning,  are  susceptible  of  a  clear  statement,  and 
are  firmly  believed  by  the  present  writer.  I  pretend  to  no  critical 
infallibility.” 

Mr.  Quilter  states  his  general  drift  in  the  following  manner : — 

“  In  these  notes  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  the  character 
of  English  painting  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  mention,  as  far 
as  was  possible  within  the  limited  space,  a  few  of  the  merits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  most  notable  pictures.  It  is  no  part  of  my  object 
•to  frame  an  indictment  against  the  Academy,  but  it  would  be  simply 
cowardly,  in  professing  to  estimate  the  work  which  has  been  lately 
done  therein,  and  the  influence  which  the  institution  has  exercised 
•over  English  painting,  to  conceal  my  conviction  that  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  in  its  present  constitution,  exists  for  the  good  of  itself 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  is  detrimental  rather  than 
favourable  to  many  of  the  best  interests  of  English  Art.  It  is,  in 
plainest  words,  a  private  club  administering  public  functions,  and 
irresponsibly  applying  public  interest  and  public  money.  That  in 
such  a  position  it  fails  of  acting  with  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
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governed  many,  rather  than  the  governing  few,  is  only  to  say  that 
its  administrators  are  men,  not  angels.  The  blame  rests  with  those 
who  permit  such  administration  to  continue.  The  blame  rests  with  the 
English  people.” 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Quilter  iu  thinking  it  unfortunate 
that  the  Academy  has  not  centred  all  the  different  branches  of 
Art  which  have  been  developed  during  the  last  thirty  years  within 
the  mteiests  of  its  own  body.  All  artistic  industries  ought,  we 
think,  to  have  found  a  generous  patron  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Surely  the  idea  of  South  Ivensington  and  the  many  branch 
schools  for  teaching  art  and  design  should  have  emanated  with 
the  Academy.  The  particular  purpose  for  which  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  was  started  should  have  been  thought  of  and  fulfilled 
by  the  Academy.  The  new  Water-colour  Institute  should  long 
ago  have  been  made  unnecessary  by  the  Academy’s  interest  and 
encouragement  of  that  branch  of  painting.  Many  of  the  Royal 
Academicians  would,  we  believe,  agree  in  wishing  that  the 
genius  of  such  artists  as  Du  Maurier,  Linley  Sambourne, 
Walter  Crane,  W.  Morris,  and  William  de  Morgan  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  own  institution.  Probably  there  are  rules, 
unknown  to  outsiders,  which  make  it  difficult  to  incorporate  into 
their  system  the  branches  of  Art  in  which  these  artists  are  so 
distinguished,  and  certainly  the  red-tapeism  must  be  difficult  to 
get  over,  if  the  present  President  does  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  all  kinds 
of  genius  in  a  very  practical  way,  and  would,  we  believe, 
certainly  make  the  Academy  as  catholic  in  its  sympathies  as 
any  one  could  wish.  But  we  feel  that  the  more  difficulties 
there  are  inside  the  Academy  in  making  its  spirit  elastic  and 
sensitive  to  merit  in  every  line  of  Art,  the  more  should  the 
public  outside  clamour  for  more  real  sense  in  the  governing  of 
such  a  national  institution,  and  for  a  change  in  all  those  rules 
which  create  the  difficulties.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  real  importance  which  such  a  body  ought 
to  have  as  an  influence  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Quilter’s  second  chapter  is  entitled  “  Traditions  and 
Changes.”  In  this,  though  there  are  many  interesting  pas¬ 
sages,  we  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Quilter  meets  what  he 
says  “is  a  great  need  in  England  just  now,  of  art-writing 
which  can  be  definitely  traced  to  its  first  principles.” 
We  do  not  feel  that  his  standing-point  is  so'  high  that  he  can 
get  a  sufficiently  wide  horizon  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
his  subject.  Not  that  he  does  not  touch  every  side  of  his  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  does  not  so  command  it  that  he  brings  it  harmoni¬ 
ously  into  a  whole.  Like  the  light  of  a  bull’s-eye  lantern,  his 
criticism  strikes  one  point  startlingly,  but  leaves  the  surrounding 
space  all  the  darker.  Hence,  we  believe,  the  inconsistencies  in 
his  expressions  of  opinion.  As  one  example  of  the  want  of  a 
truly  comprehensive  grasp,  we  might  cite  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Quilter  is  constantly  suggesting  it  as  possible  to  separate 
the  excellence  of  the  technique  in  a  work  of  art  from  the  value 
of  the  feeling.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  one  dominates  the  other 
so  entirely  in  the  work  of  a  born  artist,  that  it  is  most  mislead¬ 
ing  to  disentangle  the  power  of  the  workmanship  from  that  of 
the  intention,  as  Mr.  Quilter  does  in  such  sentences  as  the 
following: — “  The  perfection  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  tech¬ 
nique  will  not  save  his  dainty-skinned  damsels  from  the  oblivion 
that  awaits  them.”  There  are  also  strangely  inaccurate  state¬ 
ments  of  facts  made  to  play  part  in  Mr.  Quilter’s  arguments, 
which  remind  us  of  a  story  told  of  a  famous  lawyer  who 
instructed  his  pupil  in  this  wise, — “  Never  make  a  mistake  in 
your  logic,  you  are  sure  to  be  found  out.  The  facts  remain  at 
your  disposal.”  Speaking  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Academy, 
Mr.  Quilter  says,  in  a  note,  “The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
Academy  as  a  body  has  never  deigned  to  answer,  much  less  to 
remedy,  any  complaint  which  has  been  made  against  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.”  It  was  only  last  winter  that  the  Academy,  finding 
that  Rossetti’s  pictures  were  not  hung  to  the  taste  of  many 
of  his  admirers,  had  them  rehung,  though  they  had  been 
hung  in  the  first  instance  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
on  the  principle  that  to  break  the  view  of  them  altogether 
by  screens  would  be  an  advantage,  considering  the  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  type  of  the  faces  delineated.  Again,  to  our  minds 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  following 
statement  with  reference  to  Mr.  Watts’s  portraits: — “The 
painter  has  never  mastered  his  method,  or,  rather,  he  has  never 
had  a  method  that  was  not  an  experimental  one.”  The  late 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Watts’s  works  will,  we  think,  to  those  who 
recall  it,  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  sweeping 
assertion.  His  pictures  painted  years  ago  prove  how  good 
and  safe  has  been  his  method.  They  become  fairer,  lighter, 
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and  clearer  the  older  they  are.  The  famous  picture  of  Daphne 
is  a  notable  example  of  this. 

The  present  writer  quite  disagrees  in  Z\Tr.  Quitter’s  verdict  ex¬ 
pressed.  at  the  end  of  chapter  ii.,  namely,  “that  there  is  no  very 
great  Art  in  England  just  now.”  In  chapter  iii.,  Mr.  Quilter 
begins  his  criticisms  of  the  yearly  Academy  exhibitions,  from 
1872  to  1882.  We  find  in  them  much  with  which  we  heartily 
agree,  much  irom  which  we  dissent.  He  is  not,  we  think,  sufficiently 
alive,  to  the  untrue  and  ugly  side  in  the  workmanship  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  the  workmanship  in  which  each  spot  in  the  nature 
represented  seems  to  have  been  put  under  a  microscope,  and 
there  and  then  accentuated  iu  vivid  hue,  irrespective  of  all  sur¬ 
rounding  influences.  To  us,  such  painting,  skimming,  as  it  were, 
the  bloom  of  atmosphere  from  colour,  even  as  workmanship, 
seems  as  little  to  represent  the  truth  iu  the  beauty  of  Nature’s 
colour  as  an  ecorche  figure  'in  which  the  muscles  are  denuded  of 
the  skin  impresses  us  with  the  beauty  of  the  human  form.  Wc 
often  regret  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Quilter  puts  his  criticisms. 
IVe  think  his  opinions  are  too  often  deformed  by  the  posi¬ 
tiveness  of  his  style,  especially  when  his  reasons  are  not  given. 
W  e  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Quilter’s  criticisms  are  most 
sincere.  They  are  sometimes  remarkably  clever,  and,  as 
isolated  opinions,  often  true.  Nevertheless,  he  makes  a 
mistake,  we  think,  in  somewhat  naively  feeling  that  entire 
confidence  that  his  desire  and  intention  to  be  honest  must 
insure  the  result  that  “these  things  are  true.”  “What 
is  truth  ?  ’  is  as  difficult  a  question  to  settle  with  respect  to 
Art,  when  once  the  teachable  qualities  are  mastered,  as  it 
is  with  respect  to  religion.  Every  one  who  feels  keenly  and 
fervently  on  matters  of  Art  believes  his  view  to  be  the 
truth.  There  is  no  provable  right  or  wrong,  when  once  the 
boundaries  of  the  teachable  qualities  are  passed,  and  we 
believe  the  writing  on  Art  which  does  not  fully  realise  the 
inevitable  variety  in  human  tastes  and  impressions,  cannot 
treat  the  subject  sufficiently  sympathetically  to  influence 
the  public  in  a  wholesome  and  truly  enlightening  manner. 
No  two  people’s  eyes  see  exactly  the  same,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  colours  affect  the  actual  vision  differently,  but  because 
there  will  be  in  different  people  unconscious  preferences,  affected 
by  unconscious  memories  and  associations  ;  so  also  will  certain 
aspects  and  renderings  of  Nature  affect  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side  of  our  nature  in  a  wholesome  manner,  or  the  reverse,  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  associations  and  sensibilities.  We  know  of 
work  by  contemporary  artists  which  very  genuinely  appeals  to 
the  most  refined,  delicate,  spiritual  side  of  many  natures,  whereas 
to  other  natures,  the  very  same  art  as  genuinely  affects  them  as 
sensuous  and  maudlin  in  feeling  and  affected  in  expression. 
The  skill  of  the  critic  is  proved  by  his  meeting  the  first  and 
obvious  necessity  of  his  art,  namely,  expressing  his  individual 
opinions  in  an  entirely  sincere,  honest,  and  unbiassed  way,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  frames  those  opinions  in  a  form  which 
proves  his  mind  beyond  and  above  narrow  dogmatism,  and  by 
intelligent  reasoning  and  by  reference  to  geueral  principles  he 
inspires  his  readers  with  a  desire  to  think  with  him.  Criticism, 
like  all  other  arts,  depends  partly  upon  its  form  for  its  influence 
and  power.  Our  own  experience  is  that  true-born  artists  do  not 
resent  hearing  any  honest  expression  of  opinion  about  their  work. 
The  standard  they  are  aiming  at,  the  conception  of  their  own 
artistic  natures,  is  far  beyond  and  above  what  even  any  art  critic 
might  require  of  them,  and  they  are  the  first  to  know  that  their 
work  never  can,  never  will  reach  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
manner  in  which  their  achievements  impress  other  minds  of 
any  intelligence  must  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  them.  But 
what  reasonable  artists  do  condemn  is  that  any  critic  should 
direct  the  public  taste  in  any  degree  merely  by  dogmatic  asser¬ 
tions  maintained  by  no  adequate  reference  to  generally- 
acknowledged  principles.  Such  assertions  may  often  be  true, 
but  what  the  artists  feel  is  that  the  critic’s  style  is  unwar¬ 
rantable,  if  it  be  such  as  to  suggest  that,  before  having 
proved  his  accuracy  of  judgment,  he  should  himself  take 
his  right  to  dogmatize  for  granted.  We  all  know  when  the 
Times  or  the  Spectator  speaks  on  subjects  such  as  Art,  it  is 
an  individual  speaking,  though,  perhaps,  under  slight  editorial 
correction ;  it  is  no  synod  of  wise  minds  evoking  judgments 
out  of  weighty  evidence  and  principles.  Still,  the  popular 
mind,  which  has  never  come  into  iutimate  relation  with  the  real 
producers  of  art  and  literature,  is,  perhaps,  unduly  impressed  by 
the  importance  of  what  the  papers  say  on  such  matters.  The 
creative  mind  resents  the  probability  that  an  individual  opinion 
on  matters  which  are  very  difficult  to  discuss  with  perfect 
fairness  and  fullness  will  gain  the  undue  prestige  wielded  by 


the  Press.  The  real  grievance  of  the  artist  as  against  the  art 
critic  lies  in  the  former’s  belief  that  the  more  dogmatic  the 
style  of  the  critic,  the  more  will  the  simple-minded  public- 
fall  under  its  influence.  Really  valuable  influence  among 
the  more  cultivated  minds  has  been  lost  by  the  wrong  form  iu 
which  critics  have  expressed  their  opinions.  We  cannot  too  much 
regret  the  influence  that  even  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lost  by  the  form 
in  which  he  has  expressed  some  of  his  sweeping,  even  if  at  times 
jocular  condemnations..  Certainly,  if  any  one  has  made  for  him¬ 
self  a  right  to  speak  dogmatically,  it  is  the  author  of  Modern 
Painters,  a  classic  for  all  times,  in  which  the  author  has  proved, 
not  only  that  he  has  profoundly  studied  his  subject,  but  that  his 
genius  and  fine  instinct  for  perceiving,  enjoying,  and  analysing 
the  sources  of  the  impressions  which  beauty  produces  is  as  great 
as  that  possessed  by  the  best  artists  themselves.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has,  so  to  speak,  won  his  spurs  in  that  field  where  all  great  poets, 
artists,  and  writers  have  won  their  glory.  To  do  anything  as  weR 
as  he  has  done  it  is  impossible  without  the  rare  fibre  of  true  great¬ 
ness  ;  but  to  descend  to  a  lower  level,  all  who  have  ever  tried  their 
hands  at  art  and  criticism  must  know  how  comparatively  easy 
the  one  is,  compared  to  the  other.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  return¬ 
ing  thanks  for  “  Literature  ”  at  the  Royal  Academy  banquet 
this  year,  said  : — “  As  I  look  round  these  walls,  it  is  with  humi¬ 
liation  that  I  contrast  the  energy  and  industry,  the  patient  and 
arduous  apprenticeship  that  have  gone  to  the  pi’oduction  of 
these  works,  with  the  comparatively  superficial  manner  in  which 
men  of  my  own  profession  pei'form  their  work.  What  amazes 
and  humiliates  me  is  the  contrast  between  the  industry  and 
study  that  precede  success  in  Art,  and  the  comparatively  super¬ 
ficial  preparation  that  achieves  a  kind  of  success  in  litera¬ 
ture.”  We  believe  firmly  that  much  good  might  be  done 
if  a  more  genuine  sympathy  existed  between  those  who  follow- 
art  and  those  who  follow  art-literature ;  but  such  a  sympathy  is 
not  likely  to  cgme  about  while  the  form  in  which  the  Art  critie 
puts  his  opinions  in  is  that  of,  “  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I 
ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark.”  We  agree  with  many  of  Mr.. 
Quilter’s  criticisms  so  often,  that  we  regret  the  more  the  undue 
dogmatism  by  which  his  censure  is  sometimes  disfigured. 

We  think  the  mistake  Mr.  Quilter  makes  is  that  he  asserts- 
an  opinion,  and  instead  of  using  his  very  uncertain,  though 
often  great  literary  power,  to  prove  it  true,  takes  it  as 
already  proved  when  once  asserted.  The  following  are  a  few 
out  of  many  examples  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  where  assertions 
are  made  without  being  explained  : — “  Mr.  Fildes  is  not  a  great 
painter or,  again,  with  reference  to  a  picture  by  Mr.  Orchard- 
son,  “  With  nearly  every  defect  of  subject  and  method  a  painting 
could  have,”  &c.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Frith’s  “  Road  to  Ruin,” 
“This  is  not  fine  art,  not  even  nature.  It  is  simply  cheap 
shoddy,  manufactured  sentiment,  sentiment  of  the  scene-shifter 
and  the  costumier,  and  the  sooner  it  is  estimated  at  its  proper  value 
the  better.”  And  of  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  “Elijah,” — “Elijah was 
large,  ambitious  and  unsatisfactory,  unpleasing  in  the  attitude 
of  the  prophet,  and  uninteresting  in  the  angel.”  Of  Mr.  Rooke#- 
“  Neither  a  great  painter  nor  a  good  draughtsman.”  Of  Mr 
Long’s  “Diana  or  Christ,”  “his  least  meritorious  picture, 
utterly  failing  to  tell  its  story,  or  to  realise  the  scene  in¬ 
tended.”  These  may  or  may  not  be  right  criticisms,  but 
they  are  not  verified  in  any  way,  and  they  are  not  only 
vexatious  to  the  painter,  but  are  of  no  value  to  the  public 
without  being  verified.  A  truth,  we  feel,  is  not  the  truer 
for  beiug  bare,  still  less  is  it  the  truer  for  being  roughly 
expressed.  On  the  contrary,  one  isolated  truth  is  falsi¬ 
fied,  if  it  be  accentuated  into  prominence ;  whereas,  were 
the  subject  treated  exhaustively,  it  would  take  a  relatively 
almost  subordinate  place.  It  is  a  temptation  in  current  litera¬ 
ture  to  condense  a  subject  without  reference  to  the  relative 
importance  of  its  many  sides.  The  striking  and  startling 
element  is  retained  in  its  entirety,  often  at  the  exjxense  of  a 
sense  of  balance,  the  firm  strength  of  reserve,  of  all  “sweetness 
and  light,”  in  fact.  In  conclusion,  w'e  believe  that  if  Mr.  Quilter 
could  change  his  too  dogmatic  style,  his  criticism  on  Art  might 
not  only  be  clever,  which  it  generally  is,  and  sound,  which  it 
often  is,  but  be  of  much  more  value  to  the  public. 


OLD  AND  NEW  EDINBURGH.* 

This  is  not  a  perfect  book,  for  Mr.  James  Grant  is  by  no  means 
a  perfect  writer.  Incessant  production,  for  a  generation,  of 

*  Old  and  New  Edinburqh  :  its  History ,  its  People,  and  its  Places.  By  James 
Grant.  3  vols.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  London:  Cassell,  Petter* 
Galpin,  and  Co. 
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novels  of  the  “  romantic  ”  kind  does  not  conduce  to  accuracy 
of  thought  or  of  style,  and  Mr.  Grant  has  not  got  beyond  the 
Cavalier  and  other  convictions  or  prejudices  of  his  early  Yellow 
Frigates  and  BlacJc  Dragoons.  He  evidently  still  considers 
Argyll — the  Argyll  who  was  the  rival  of  Montrose  and  the 
correspondent  of  Cromwell — as  a  canting  traitor.  After  all 
that  recent  historical  research  has  proved,  he  has  no  better 
description  for  one  of  the  ablest  monarchs  that  ever  ruled 
England — although  he  quite  misunderstood  the  character  of  the 
forces  that  resisted  him  in  Scotland — as  “  the  cruel  and  treach¬ 
erous  Edwai’d  I.”  There  is,  too,  a  note  of  guide-book  pro¬ 
vincialism  in  his  estimates  of  men  and  things.  All  his  Scotch 
geese  are  cosmopolitan,  or  at  least  Imperial,  swans.  The  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  are  “  stupendous  craigs  the  pro¬ 
fessors  she  “  raises  ”  or  houses  are  almost  all  “  distinguished,” 
or  “  eminent,”  or  have  “  world-wide  reputations.”  Considering 
■everything  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years,  one  gets 
a  little  tired  of  “  the  Edinburgh  through  the  noble  streets  of 
which  Scott  limped  in  his  old  age,  white-haired  and  slow,  leaning 
oftenon  the  arm  of  Lockhart  or  the  grey-haired  Ettrick  Shepherd; 
the  Edinburgh'where  the  erect  and  stalwart  form  of  the  athletic 
*  Christojiher  North.,’  with  his  long  locks  of  grizzled  yellow — 
his  ‘  tawny  mane,’  as  he  called  them — floating  on  the  breeze, 
"his  keen,  blue  eye  seemingly  fixed  on  vacancy,  his  left  hand 
planted  behind  his  back,  and  his  white  neckcloth  oft  awry, 
strode  daily  from  Gloucester  Place  to  the  University,  or  to 
"*  Ebony’s,’  to  meet  Jeffrey,  Rutherford,  Cockburn,  ‘  Delta,’ 
Aytoun,  Edward  Forbes,  and  Carlyle ;  the  Edinburgh  where 
Simpson,  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  gentle,  made  his  discovery 
concerning  chloroform,  and  made  his  mark,  too,  as  *  the  grand, 
old  Scottish  doctor,’  whose  house  in  Queen  Street  was  a  focus 
for  all  the  learned  and  all  the  literati  of  Europe  and  America  ; 
the  Edinburgh  of  the  Georgian  and  Victorian  age.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of  this  work  has  obviously 
been  to  Mr.  Grant  a  labour  of  love.  Nothing  but  indefatigable 
industry,  stimulated  by  unflagging  enthusiasm,  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  three  large  and  closely-printed  volumes  on  Edinburgh. 
He  has  read  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  place — a  library 
in  itself.  He  has  made  a  street-to-street,  a  house-to-house 
visitation  of  it.  Every  “  land,”  every  monument,  every  “  cairn,” 
every  church,  has  been  forced  to  give  up  its  historical  secret. 
Edinburgh  is  besides,  a  city  of  a  size  quite  manageable  for  the 
purposes  of  such  description  as  we  have  here.  Mr.  Grant,  indeed, 
talks  of  “  the  Edinburgh  of  the  Victorian  age  ”  as  “  a  vast  city 
■stretching  nearly  from  the  wild  and  pastoral  hills  of  Braid  to  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.”  But,  after  all,  a  town  with 
•a  population  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  cannot  in  these 
•days  be  described  as  “  vast.”  Besides,  Edinburgh  is  not  likely 
to  increase  much  or  rapidly.  It  is  no  longer  what  Mr.  Grant 
would  style  “a  focus  for  literati ;  the  railway  has  brought  it  too 
near  London  for  it  ever  to  play  that  part  again.  The  over¬ 
shadowing  commercial  importance  of  Glasgow,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  will  prevent  its  ever  being  a 
capital  again  in  any  real  sense.  Its  natural  beauty,  and  what 
its  inhabitants  delight  to  call  its  “  advantages,”  clearly  indicate 
its  future  as  a  city  of  education,  and  retirement,  and  pleasant, 
if  somewhat  “  superior  ”  bourgeois  society, — a  combination  of 
Oxford  and  the  Hague.  Such  a  city  is  not  likely  to  increase 
to  unwieldy  dimensions.  It  is  bound  to  live  essentially  in, 
if  not  on,  the  past.  But  it  will  always  be  “  very  interesting,”  as 
the  lady  globe-trotter  whom  one  is  sure  to  meet  at  a  Con¬ 
tinental  table  d’hote  styles  every  old  town  under  the  sun.  It 
is  possible  to  write  a  perfect  “  Old  and  New  Edinburgh,”  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  write  a  perfect  “  Old  and  New  London.”  It 
may  certainly  be  said  of  this  work  that,  between  Mr.  Grant’s 
letterpress  and  the  abundant  and  admirable  illustrations, 
ranging  from  maps  and  views  of  Edinburgh,  at  all  stages  of 
its  history,  to  the  inimitable  though  widely  different  portraits 
of  Kay  and  Raeburn,  and  the  productions  of  modern  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  is  much  better  and  completer  than  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  preceded  it.  In  all  essential  respects,  it  is  a 
model  work  of  the  kind. 

Edinburgh,  as  the  city  of  beauty  and  violence,  of  tragedy  and 
letters,  of  conviviality  and  religion,  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  and 
Knox,  of  Nichol  Muschat  and  Major  Weir  and  Deacon  Brodie, 
of  the  Porteous  mob  and  the  Burke  and  Hare  murders,  of  the 
Countess  of  Eglinton,  Miss  Nicky  Murray  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Webster,  of  the  Hellfire  Club  and  the  Free  Church,  of  Jeffrey 
and  Wilson  and  Russel,  is  far  too  well  known  for  us  to  require 
to  dwell  upon  the  main  points  and  special  excellences  of  any  work 


descriptive  of  it.  I  here  is  no  central  idea  iu  these  volumes. 
Mi.  Giants  method  is  simplicity  itself;  after  giving  the 
general  history  of  Edinburgh,  lie  visits  every  street  and 
square,  wynd  and  close,  and  tells  the  story  of  all  the  houses 
in  each.  But  then  there  seems  to  have  been  no  central 
idea  in  the  history  of  Edinburgh,  properly— that  is  to  say, 
municipally— so  styled.  Its  burglial  life  is  singularly  poor. 
It  has  produced  no  man  of  the  calibre  of  the  Arteveldes,  or 
of  the  De  Witts,  or  even  of  Alderman  Beckford.  Its  citizens 
at  no  time  played  even  such  a  spirited  part  in  the  national 
history  as  did  the  men  of  Aberdeen,  who  fought  and  fell  in 
repelling  Celtic  invasion  at  that  Battle  of  Harlaw  which  was  at 
least  as  great  a  deliverance  for  Lowland  or  Saxon  Scotland  as 
Bannockburn  itself.  They  seem,  indeed,  from  the  days  of  the 
Bruce  to  the  days  of  Charles  Edward,  to  have  gone  on  their 
way  trading  and  making  money,  and  going  to  law,  and  to  have 
taken  but  slight  interest — save,  indeed,  when  Knox  and  his 
successors  called  the  whole  Scotch  middle-class  to  arms — in  the 
foreign  invasions,  Holyrocd  intrigues,  and  “  Clean-the-Cause- 
way  ”  butcheries,  which  passed  for  the  history  of  Edinburgh 
and  of  Scotland.  One  rises  from  these  volumes  with  a  painful 
sense  of  the  servility  of  the  Edinburgh  burghers  to  the  nobles 
that  bickered  and  swaggered  in  their  midst,  although,  as  Carlyle 
writes  in  his  diary,  those  were  “  a  selfish,  ferocious,  famishing, 
unprincipled  set  of  hyaenas,  from  whom  at  no  time  and  in  no  way 
has  the  country  received  any  benefit.”  “  Persons  of  distinction  ” 
appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  do  almost  anything  they  chose,  in 
old,  and  even  in  new  Edinburgh.  Tolerably  far  on  in  its  history,  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  riotous  schoolboys  shot  a  leading  magistrate 
dead,  but  got  off  scot-free,  because  he  was  “  a  gentleman’s  son  ”  ! 
In  1739,  but  little  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  James,  second  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  ne’er-do-well  of  his 
house,  who  published  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  an  advertise¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  elopement  of  one  Polly  Rich,  who  “  had 
been  engaged  by  him  for  a  year,”  in  which  he  offered  a  reward 
of  three  guineas  to  any  one  who  would  return  Polly  to  “her 
owner,”  either  at  John’s  Coffeehouse  “  or  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery’s,  at  Denham’s  Land,  Bristow,  and  no  question  -will 
be  asked.  She  is  a  London  girl,  and  what  they  call  a  cockney.” 
It  may  be  true  that  the  struggle  for  existence  was  so  keen  in 
Scotland,  that  no  time  was  allowed  for  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
burgher  independence  in  towns  like  Edinburgh.  If  so,  then 
“  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


A  Visit  to  Ceylon.  By  Ernest  Haeckel.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
(Kogan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Professor  Haeckel’s  volume  may  be 
read  with  unmixed  pleasure  by  the  scientific  and  the  unscientific,  the 
evolutionist  and  the  non-evolutionist  alike.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
description.  Even  the  beauty  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
the  world,  receives  an  adequate  treatment  at  his  hands.  And  he 
describes  man,  as  well  as  nature.  The  gift  of  humour,  with  which  his 
countrymen  are  not  commonly  credited,  is  abundantly  present.  To 
this  he  often  gives  a  peculiar  point  by  a  delicate  raillery  of  his  own 
scientific  pursuits,  or  even  his  own  theories.  Thus,  he  tells  ns  that 
his  cook,  Babua, — 

“  Seemed  to  fancy  that  I,  as  a  zoologist,  must  take  an  equal  in¬ 
terest  iu  every  class  of  animal  life,  and  that,  therefore,  the  end 
and  purpose  of  curry  must  be  au  important  natural  problem.  So,  if 
on  Monday  the  vertebrata  were  represented  by  some  delicate  fish  in 
my  curry,  on  Tuesday  this  was  replaced  by  some  noble  prawns  and 
shrimps,  or  by  small  crabs,  as  representing  the  Crustacese,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  cuttle-fish  (sepia,  or  loligo)  would  appear,  the  most  highly 
organised  of  the  Mollusca;  while  on  Thursday  we  condescended  to 
some  edible  univalve,  or  to  baked  oysters.  On  Friday,  the  worthy  race 
of  Radiata  were  represented  by  starfish  or  eehinodermata,  the  eggs 
of  the  sea-urchin  or  the  gelatinous  texture  of  a  holothuria  (trepans). 
On  Saturday,  I  fully  expected  to  come  down  to  the  Zoophytes,  and 
to  find  medusae  or  corals,  sponges  or  actinia;,  in  my  bowl  of  curry. 
My  cook,  however,  clinging  to  an  antiquated  system,  evidently  re¬ 
garded  Zoophytes  as  plants,  and  supplied  their  place  with  some  winged 
creature,  bats  or  birds,  or  sometimes  the  flashy  body  of  a  horned 
beetle.” 

So,  again,  he  thinks  that  when  Babua  tried  to  make  him  eat  shark’s 
flesh,  “  he  reckoned  on  the  philogenetic  interest  attaching  to  these 
primeval  forms — the  survivors  of  the  common  progenitors  of  the 
higher  Vertebrata,  including  man  himself.”  (“  Sharks,  and  bays,”  in 
this  passage,  should  surely  be  “sharks  and  rays.”)  He  is  much 
amused  to  find  himself  presiding  within  a  very  short  interval  at  a 
Buddhist  festival  and  a  Wesleyan  Mission  festival,  and  he  remarks, 
with  admirable  gravity,  d  apropos  of  the  astonishment  with  which  the 
Cinghalese  regarded  his  dredging  operations,  that  while  the  majority 
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believed  him  to  be  a  magician  concocting  philtres  of  mysterious 
power,  “  the  more  judicious  regarded  him  simply  as  an  European 
madman.”  Humorous,  too,  in  another  way,  is  his  generalisation  about 
hotels.  The  “  dynastic,”  such,  that  is,  as  have  the  “  Czar  of  Russia,” 
“Prince  Carl,”  &c.,  for  their  signs,  are  bad  and  dear;  while  the 
“  Zoologi co-botanical,”  named  after  the  “  Golden  Lion,”  “  Golden 
Vine,”  &c.,  are  good  and  cheap.  But  the  crowning  stroke  of 
humour  is  when  he  constrasts  German  moderation  in  eating  with 
English  voracity.  Our  travelled  fellow-countrymen  will  regard  this 
comparison  with  stupefaction,  till  they  recognise  its  true  character. 
We  may  conclude  with  a  sincere  tribute  of  praise,  which  all  will  read 
with  satisfaction: — “The  opportunities  afforded  me  during  my 
journey  of  observing  the  English  colonial  system  raised  it  infinitely  in 
my  estimation.”  The  translation  seems  to  be  well  executed. 

A  Peeress  of  1882,  and  other  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser. 
3  vols.  (F.  White  and  Co.) — The  novelettes  which  Mrs.  Fraser  has 
collected  in  these  volumes  are  certainly  not  edifying  reading.  “  Omnia 
vincit  amor  ”  is  the  motto  and  a  heart  the  emblem  with  which  she 
adorns  her  covers ;  but  the  love  is  not  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  and 
the  heart,  if  not  “  desperately  wicked,”  not  a  little  way  removed  from 
innocence.  Yet  we  may  suppose  that  she  means  well,  and  is  even 
fully  persuaded  that  she  is  a  persuasive  advocate  of  goodness  and 
purity.  If  it  is  so,  we  would  suggest  that  she  should  reconsider  the 
wisdom  of  her  methods.  Warnings  against  the  song  of  the  Sirens  or 
the  wiles  of  Calypso  may  be  so  given  as  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

TFi//i  the  Poets.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  (Suttaby  and 
Co.) — No  one  will  quarrel  with  the  modest  conclusion  at  which  Canon 
Farrar  has  arrived,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  “  can  at  least 
do  no  harm  by  publishing  the  following  selections.”  It  is  so  much 
gain,  if  the  favour  with  which  his  name  is  received  among  a  certain 
circle  of  readers  is  made  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  masterpieces  of  the  English  muse,  and  a  distinct  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  his  preface,  for  his  sympathetic  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  ballads  which  he  quotes,  and  for  the  manly  energy  with 
which  ho  claims  for  Milton  the  moral  pre-eminence  among  English 
poets.  There  is  a  tendency  now-a-days  to  disparage  the  “  Puritan 
poet,”  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  voice  raised  on  behalf  of  a  sounder 
standard  of  judgment.  The  principle  of  arrangement  is  to  class  the 
poets  by  the  centuries  to  which  they  belong,  dividing  each  class  into 
“  Poets  ”  and  “  Minor  Poets.”  (Canon  Farrar,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
think  that  the  years  1400,  1700,  1800,  were  the  first  years  of  cen¬ 
turies.)  In  the  series  themselves  there  is  necessarily  little  or  nothing 
that  is  not  familiar  to  readers  of  English  literature.  The  volume  is 
handsome  in  appearance,  but  not  sensibly  increased  in  value,  we 
should  say,  by  the  illustrations. 

The  King  :  a  Book  for  Boys.  By  L.  G.  Gillum.  (David  Stott.) 
— This  is  a  history  of  David,  aD  unpretending  little  volume,  but 
bearing  on  every  page  the  evidences  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
study.  Mrs.  Gillum  looks  at  the  history  in  a  free  and  independent 
spirit,  but  she  has  evidently  no  liking  for  a  destructive  criticism. 
With  the  subject  of  her  book  she  deals  frankly  and  candidly.  The 
motto  on  her  title-page,  “  The  heir  of  hopes  too  fair  to  turn  out  false,” 
expresses  her  way  of  looking  at  David’s  character.  A  great  life 
marred  by  great  failures,  but,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  duty,  would  be 
something  like  the  impression  left  by  the  whole  account.  And, 
indeed,  any  other  view  is  something  like  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  mankind,  which  has  agreed  to  regard  him  as  one  of  its  heroes.  One 
of  the  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  illustration  from  the  Psalms. 
Such  illustration  is  familiar  enough  to  Biblical  students,  but  ordinary 
readers  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of  it.  A  parent  or  teacher  -who 
wants  to  interest  young  people  in  David’s  life,  and  has  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  study,  cannot  do  better  than  take  The  King  for  a  text-book. 

German  Culture  and  Christianity.  By  Joseph  Gostwick.  (F. 
Norgate.) — Mr.  Gostwick  points  out  in  his  first  chapter  the  import-, 
ance  of  Lessing’s  attitude,  the  acceptance  of  revelation,  together 
with  the  belief  that  the  revelation  of  Christianity  is  not  final.  He 
thus  indicates  his  own  view.  In  the  second  chapter,  he  begins  the 
orderly  discussion  of  his  subject  -with  an  account  of  English  Deism  ; 
and  in  the  third,  he  points  out  how,  by  a  remarkable  movement, 
which  has  assuredly  had  its  converse  in  more  recent  times,  this  deism 
introduced  rationalism  into  Germany.  The  early  Germany  rationalists 
are  noticed,  Sender  and  Bahrdt  at  some  length ;  then  follows  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  Lessing.  Separate  chapters 
are  allotted  to  Herder,  Jacobi  and  his  friends,  Kant,  the  uncertainty 
of  whose  utterances  on  the  connection  between  ethics  and  religion  is 
very  properly  dwelt  upon,  and  Fichte.  We  would  especially  com¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  account  of  the  later  philosophy 
of  Fichte,  a  philosophy,  as  Mr.  Gostwick  says,  ignored  by  Carlyle, 
who  did  much  to  popularise  his  earlier  ethical  teaching. 
Carlyle  himself  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  The 
treatment  which  Mr.  Gostwick  gives  to  this  great  writer  is  not 
only  fair,  but  sympathetic  ;  but  he  points  out  forcibly  that,  however 
much  the  world  has  learnt  from  his  teaching,  its  conclusions  were 
unsatisfying.  Human  freedom  was  the  central  article  of  his  creed, 
but  he  ended  by  worshipping  despotism.  And,  indeed,  it  is  quite 


possible  that  despotism  may  be  the  more  endurable  alternative  to  a 
freedom  that  is  not  Christian.  The  connection  of  much  that  we  find 
in  the  following  chapters  with  the  main  subject  is  not  evident,  per¬ 
haps  we  might  say  not  existent.  We  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue 
Mr.  Gostwick’s  literary  judgments,  but  they  seem  out  of  place  in  this 
particular  volume,  and  they  materially  swell  its  bulk,  a  result  to  be 
much  deprecated,  when  the  public  is  not  too  favourably  disposed  to. 
apologetic  literature.  Still,  there  is  much  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book,  especially  when  the  writer  comes  to  treat  of  Schelling,  Hegel, 
and  Schleiermacher,  which  is  both  appropriate  and  valuable.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  “  Christian  Evidences,”  written 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  Mr.  Rowe,  though,  as  the 
author  tells  ns  in  his  preface,  independently.  We  heartily  thank 
Mr.  Gostwick  for  a  laborious  and  able  contribution  to  “  Christian 
Defence.” 

The  Bibliography  of  Thackeray,  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd  (Eliot 
Stock),  is  an  appropriate  “  companion  and  supplement  to  the  edition 
de  luxe.”  Thackeray’s  greater  works  most  readers  know,  but  there 
is  a  large  body  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature  much  of  which 
is  necessarily  obscure.  Other  things  there  are,  too,  published  in  early 
days,  of  which  few  people  have  heard,  the  “Flore  et  Zephir,  Ballet 
Mythologique,  par  Theophile  Wagstaff,”  for  instance.  Mr.  Shepherd 
has  done  his  work  carefully  and  thoroughly. 

Stray  Papers  on  Education.  By  “  B.  H.”  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) — 
This  little  book  is  more  than  a  memorial  of  one  to  whom  many  genera¬ 
tions,  as  generations  are  reckoned  in  the  life  of  a  school,  owed  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  It  contains  the  expression  of  a  ripe  and  kindly  wisdom, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  teach  others  something,  at  least,  of  the 
secret  which  made  “  B.  H.”  a  successful  teacher,  or,  rather,  for  that 
may  be  a  misleading  phrase,  an  educator  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  “  Kindness,”  “  Religious  Teaching,”  “  Punishments,”  “  Emo¬ 
tion,”  “Obstinacy,”  “Truth,”  are  the  titles  of  six  out  of  the  seven 
Papers  on  Education.  The  seventh  is  “  Cricket — its  Uses  in  Educa¬ 
tion,”  and  shows,  taken  in  conjunction  with  “Cricket”  which  is  one 
of  the  “Scenes  from  School  Life”  (papers  of  a  lighter  cast,  which 
form  the  second  part  of  the  volume),  a  quite  remarkable  power 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  that  a  teacher  can  have,  of  viewing  things 
from  a  boy’s  point  of  view.  Cricket,  of  course,  is  a  thing  in  which, 
the  ordinary  master  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  sympathise  with  his 
pupils ;  but  that  a  woman  should  so  thoroughly  enter  into  the  game 
is  a  proof  of  a  vivid  sympathy  which  must  have  shown  itself  most 
strikingly  in  other  things.  These  “  Scenes,”  of  which  it  is  easier 
to  speak  in  a  brief  notice  than  of  the  more  serious  essays,  are  capital. 
The  boys  who  disown  with  pathetic  humility  the  charge  of  having 
lamed  a  duck — they  could  not  possibly  have  hit  it,  for  stone-throwing 
was  a  forbidden  act — Dot,  who  wants  to  be  a  missionary,  rather  to- 
the  consternation  of  his  friends,  but  explains  that  he  “  does  not  mean 
to  have  any  natives,”  but  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  coral  island,  these 
and  other  like  passages  are  very  amusing.  And  here,  too,  we  find 
that  there  is  nothing  that  forbids  “  ridentem  dicere  verum.” 

Novels. — The  Admiral’s  Ward.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  3  vols. 
(Bentley  and  Son.) — The  merits  of  Mrs.  Alexander’s  last  novel  are- 
considerable,  but  they  are  to  bo  discerned  in  what  may  be  called  its 
accidents  rather  than  in  its  substance.  The  “  Admiral,”  though  he  could 
be  spared  from  the  story  without  any  material  injury  to  its  develop¬ 
ment,  is  more  interesting  than  his  ward ;  and  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  fills 
the  humble  role  of  giving  a  home  to  the  heroine,  for  a  proper  con¬ 
sideration  in  money,  is  a  happier  effort  of  the  novelist’s  art  than 
either.  There  is  something  peculiarly  life-like  in  this  fussy,  kindly 
old  lady.  Her  portrait  is  almost  worthy  of  a  place  in  Miss  Austen’s 
gallery.  Indeed,  the  painting  of  a  life  which  seldom  passes 
out  of  ordinary  limits  is  worked  throughout  with  a  skill  which 
reminds  us  of  the  author  of  Pride  and  Prejudice.  As  for  the  story, 
we  must  own  that  it  does  not  set  off  the  characters  to  much  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  heroine  is  jilted  by  her  lover,  who  deserts  her  for  a 
friend,  and  finds  her  revenge  in  bringing  him  back  to  his  wife,  when  he 
is  preparing  to  desert  her,  by  exercising  over  him  a  power  which 
circumstances  put  into  her  hands.  While  this  is  going  on,  her  own 
happiness  is  being  properly  provided  for,  and  the  tale  ends  with  a 
poetically  just  but  not  too  strict  distribution  of  punishments  and 

rewards. - The  Hands  of  Justice.  By  F.  W.  Robinson.  3  vols. 

(Chatto  and  Windus.) — There  is  ability  in  this  story,  as  there  is  in  all 
that  the  author  writes,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  depressing.  A 
feeling  of  gloom  and  mystery  prevails  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
and  the  reader  is  not  sensibly  relieved  by  the  usual  ending  of  the 
marriages  which,  according  to  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  novelists, 
are  supposed  to  secure  happiness.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
author  keeps  the  secret  on  which  the  plot  turns  very  well.  A  murder 
is  committed  early  in  the  tale,  and  the  criminal  is  not  discovered  till 
nearly  the  end.  The  reader  meanwhile  is  kept  in  the  dark  success¬ 
fully,  though  he  may  be  inclined  to  excuse  his  own  want  of  perspi¬ 
cacity  by  questioning  the  probability  of  the  solution.  But  it  is- 
not  a  great  attraction  in  a  novel  to  keep  a  dismal  secret  of  this 
kind  perpetually  present  to  the  mind.  The  central  figure  of  the 
drama  is  finely  conceived.  John  Woodhatch  is  a  man  who  has  worked 
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his  way  out  of  the  slough  of  crime  into  which  he  was  plunged  by 
the  associations  of  his  early  life.  lie  devotes  himself  to  the  work  of 
rescuing  others  similarly  situated  ;  his  self-sacrifice  is  admirable, 
but  it  is  marred  by  the  defect  which  does  often,  we  fancy,  mar  such 
lives,  that  he  will  have  things  work  themselves  out  in  his  own  way. 
“  Farm  Forlorn,”  where  this  strange  philanthropist  gathers  together 
the  scum  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  is  scarcely  a  possible  place, 
and  the  record  of  its  history  is  unpleasing,  but  the  figure  of  its  master 

is  drawn  with  genuine  force. - Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton.  3  vols. 

(Hurst  and  Blackett.) — The  first  and  third  volumes  of  this  story 
display,  though  in  different  ways,  marked  literary  power.  The 
■descriptions  of  the  early  part,  and  the  development  of  the  tale 
in  the  later  chapters,  deserve  high  praise,  praise  which  is 
the  more  significant  if,  as  the  blank  title-page  seems  to  show, 
tliis  is  a  first  effort.  The  lonely  childhood  life  of  Tom  Wilton, 
spent  with  the  savage  old  miller  and  his  wife,  is  a  fine  picture 
•of  the  gloomier  sort ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wre  have  seldom  seen 
anything  dramatically  finer  than  the  scene  of  Marjory’s  death.  The 
catastrophe  is  happily  contrived,  because  the  reader,  upon  whom  it 
comes,  of  course  as  a  surprise,  yet  owns  that  the  author  has  been 
leading  up  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  feels  that  a  very  difficult 
personage  is  conveniently  removed.  As  for  the  working-out  of  the 
scene  itself,  the  pathos  of  the  girl’s  last  hours  is  very  effective  indeed. 
Our  only  adverse  criticism  on  this  part  of  the  story  concerns  the  lost 
letter.  Men  do  not  allow  letters  of  transcendent  importance  to  slip 
into  the  linings  of  old  coats.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
hero  should  not  have  remembered,  in  such  case,  that  he  had  not 
actually  posted  the  letter.  Between  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  story  sinks  to  a  level  which  is  really  surprisingly  low,  con¬ 
sidering  the  power  displayed  elsewhere.  If  this  part  could  have 
been, — the  episode  of  Clara,  which  is  neither  entertaining  nor 
instructive,  being,  for  instance,  omitted,  Mongrels  would  have 

been  a  more  striking  success  than  it  is. - Society  Novelettes.  By 

F.  C.  Burnand,  H.  Savile  Clark,  and  others.  2  vols.  (Vizitelly  and 
Co.) — A  number  of  clever  novelists  have  combined  to  produce  these 
two  volumes,  and  have  not  achieved  a  noteworthy  success.  A  dish 
of  scraps  is  seldom  very  good,  and  Society  Novelettes  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Of  course,  Mr.  Burnand  is  bound  to  be  amusing,  and  the 
author  of  “  A  French  Heiress  iu  her  Own  Chateau  ”  to  write  a  good 
story,  but  neither  they  nor  their  collaborateurs,  all  of  them,  we  fancy, 
more  or  less  practised  in  literature,  show  to  much  advantage.  The 
best  story  is,  we  think,  the  second,  “  An  Entr’acte.”  The  subject  is 
a  single  incident,  the  struggle  iu  an  ambitious  woman’s  mind  between 
love  and  fame.  It  does  not,  therefore,  suffer  from  compression. 
Most  readers  will  feel  that  it  is  powerfully  given.  For  the  most  part, 
&  somewhat  bewildering  effect  is  produced  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
the  personages  introduced  to  us.  Like  other  books  of  the  season,  these 
volumes  must  be  read  continuously,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  tire. 

- The  Neiv  Mistress.  3  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers) — The  young  lady 

who,  under  pressure  of  family  misfortune,  takes  up  the  occupation 
of  a  national  schoolmistress,  seems  likely  to  become  a  favourite 
heroine.  The  author  of  The  New  Mistress  does  not  commit  the 
mistake  of  making  Hazel  Thorne  pass  'per  saltum  from  a  drawing¬ 
room  to  a  school-house.  She  knows  what  she  is  writing  about,  as 
she  proves  both  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  and  provides  that  her 
heroine  goes  duly  through  a  training  college.  But  there  is  little  more 
to  be  said  in  praise  of  her  tale.  Hazel  is  provided  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  lovers.  There  are  two  who  survive  from  the 
previous  state  of  existence,  both  of  whom  come  down  to  annoy  her, 
and  to  make  the  village  talk.  And  there  are  four  who  belong  to  the 
new  life,  to  wit,  the  master  of  the  boys’  school,  the  vicar,  (why  not, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  have  added  the  parish  clerk  ?)  the 
neighbouring  squire,  and  a  wealthy  ex-butcher,  the  chief  supporter  of 
the  school.  The  poor  girl  has  other  troubles.  The  maiden  ladies  of 
the  parish  naturally  hate  her.  Her  brother  robs  his  employers,  and 
her  mother,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  silliest  person  that  we  ever  have 
seen  in  fiction — for  even  Miss  Nickleby  had  lucid  intervals — 
appropriates  the  school  pence.  The  complication  of  these  troubles 
is  too  great  to  bo  borne,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out  of 
them  except  by  Hazel  marrying  the  ex-butcher,  whom  the  writer 
has  been  ridiculing  throughout,  typhoid  fever  is  called  in  to 

cut  the  knot,  and  the  tale  ends  with  a  dismal  surprise. - 

Moncrieffe's  Second  Wife.  By  “  Lolo.”  (F.  Y.  White  and  Co.) — Mr. 
Bruce  Moncrieffe  marries  a  second  wife,  not  so  much  because  he  loves 
her,  as  because  he  wants  some  one  to  look  after  his  daughters. 
Constance  de  Vere  marries  Bruce  Moncrieffe  not  so  much  becasue  she 
loves  him,  as  because  she  wants  a  home.  Of  course,  trouble  springs 
out  of  this  arrangement,  the  more  readily  because  one  of  the  daughters 
has  a  vile  temper,  and  the  other  is  the  most  deceitful  of  womankind. 
The  luckless  young  stepmother — why  did  not  so  dispassionate  a  wooer 
as  Mr.  Moncrieffe  look  out  for  a  woman  of  more  suitable  age  ? — 
fights  with  these  wild  beasts  through  a  large  part  of  these  three 
volumes.  The  struggle  scarcely  makes  pleasant  reading,  but  it  is 
certainly  well  told.  “  Lolo”  writes  with  an  ease  that  few  writers  of 
the  ordinary  novel  attain  ;  and  her  characters,  if  not  very  profoundly 


studied,  are  natural.  The  deceitful  J ulia  is,  perhaps,  too  nnredeemedly 
bad  ;  and  Mr.  McMickie,  of  Drum,  too  intolerably  disagreeable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  “agreeable  rattle”  of  the  story,  Sir  Eldred, 
is  a  very  entertaining  personage  ;  and  his  relation  to  Constance 
is  touched  with  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  and  tact.  Some  fairly  good 
comic  business  is  furnished  by  the  loutish  “Josh  ”  de  Vere,  though 
the  scene  in  which  his  cousin  makes  an  electioneering  speech  in  his 

stead  is  suited  to  farce  rather  than  to  comedy. - Honest  Davie.  By 

Frank  Barrett.  3  vols.  (Bentley  and  Son.) — The  first  volume  of 
this  book  is  very  pleasant  reading.  Mr.  Barrett  has  caught  with 
singular  felicity  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  his  story  belongs. 
There  is  just  the  touch  of  formality  in  it  which  belongs  to  the  writings 
of  eighty  years  ago.  The  resemblance  is  all  the  more  hard  to  secure, 
because  the  characteristics  imitated  are  not  strongly  marked.  The 
early  scenes,  too,  between  the  hero  and  his  Delia  are  very  pleasantly 
described.  Altogether,  we  thought  that  we  had  found  a  novel  far 
above  the  average  in  Honest  Davie.  Nor,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Barrett 
conspicuously  fail  in  the  after-part  of  his  story.  But  he  comes  to  be 
entangled,  so  to  speak,  in  his  story,  which  is  not  very  happily  conceived, 
and  much  of  the  charm  of  the  early  chapters  disappears.  Still,  this 
is  a  good  novel,  the  work  evidently  of  one  who  knows  something  of 
the  literary  art,  has  studied  good  models,  and  knows  how  to  profit  by 
what  he  has  seen. 
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field.  (Skefifington  and  Son.) — Vol.  II.  of  A  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  translated  from  the  German  of  Schmidt  and  Holzsndorff 
by  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A.  (Williams  and  Norgate.) — An  eleventh  edition 
of  Goschen’s  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges.  (Effingham  Wilson.)  — 
Pulpit  Prayers,  by  Eminent  Preachers  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  an 
addition  to  the  “  Clerical  Library  ”  series. — Cruces  Shakespearian <e, 
by  B.  G.  Kinnear.  (Bell  and  Sons.) — A  fifth  and  revised  edition  of 
Hare’s  Walks  in  London,  in  2  vols.,  clearly  printed  and  neatly  bound. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) — A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Products  of  the  Sea,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds  (Griffith  and  Farran), 
a  book  the  contents  of  which  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Fish  Supply  question,  or  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  Fisheries  Exhibition.  It  is  a  book  that  should 
find  a  place  in  Board  Schools  and  mechanics’  libraries. — Vol.  II.  of  the 
Religious  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jack- 
son,  and  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.) — A  cheap  edition  of 
Sturge’s  Angel  of  Love,  and  other  Poems.  (Provost  and  Co.) — Nos.  9,  10, 
11,  and  12  of  the  Oxford  Magazine,  containing  reports  of  the  “  Lectures 
on  the  Reformation.” — A  packet  of  Standard  Authors  Readers. 
(Griffith  and  Farran.) — Our  Choir,  by  C.  G.  Bush.  (Putnam’s  Sods, 
New  York.) 
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LIFE'S  AFTERMATH.  5s. 
NOVV-A-DAYS.  5s. 

The  OLD  GATEWAY.  5s. 
MILLICENT  LEGH.  5?. 


VIOLET  DOUGLAS.  5s. 
BENVENUTA.  5s. 

The  ROCHEMONTS.  5s. 

A  LILY  AMONG  THORNS.  5s. 
HEIGHTS  and  VALLEYS.  5s. 

Mrs.  MAINWARING’S  JOURNAL.  5s 
BROTHERS  and  SISTERS.  5s. 
HELEN'S  DIARY.  5s. 

EDWARD’S  WIFE.  5;. 
CHRISTABEL  KINGSCOTE.  5s. 


“  Very  sound-hearted  and  sensible  tale3  of  modern  life.” — Guardian. 


London  :  SEELEY  and  CO.,  54  Fleet  Street. 


Third  and  Enlarged  Edition,  cloth,  2s. 


I  ERRORS  and  TERRORS  of  BLIND  GUIDES.  The 

Popular  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Pain  Refuted.  By  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,. 
M.A.,  LL.M.  (Carnbi  idge). 

‘‘A  powerful  statement  of  the  argument  against  everlasting  pain.” — Church 
Times. 


Contents  : — Mischievous  Effects  of  the  Popular  Doctrine. — Opposed  to  the- 
Teaching  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church  of  England. — Opposed  to  the  Voice  of 
Nature. — The  Old  Theory  of  Punishment  and  the  New. 

Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row. 


ORTE-iMEEICAN 


REVIEW,  for 


JUNE. 


American  Manufacturing  Interests.  By  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jun. 

Present  Aspects  of  College  Training.  ”  By  President  D.  C.  Gilman. 

The  Abuse  of  Citizenship.  By  Edward  Self. 

He  bert  Spencer’s  Facts  and  Inferences.  By  Professor  Isaac  L.  Rice. 

A  Few  Words  about  Public  Singing.  By  Christine  Nilsson. 

Incidental  Taxation.  By  William  M.  Springer,  M.C. 

The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Drama.  By  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  John 
Gilbert,  A.  M.  Palmer,  and  William  Winter. 

Agents  :  American  Exchange  in  Europe  (Limited),  449  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
and  of  all  Booksellers. 


AS  GOVERNESS,  Non-resident.— ENGAGEMENT 

WANTED,  in  SEPTEMBER.  Latin,  Mathematics,  English,  French,  and 
German.  Certificated.  Eight  years’  experience. — "  M.  A.  P.,”  15  Rotunda  Terrace* 
Cheltenham. 


SCHOOL  WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  High-Class.— 

An  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  High  Honours,  wants  a  good  School,  or  Share 
in  one;  Capital  to  £5,000.— Send  all  particulars  to  SECRETARY,  Scholastic, 
Clerical,  an d  Medical  Association,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

f  1  HRTS'FiAN  E VIDENCE  ~  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL 

VV  MEETING  will  he  held  at  EXETER  HALL,  Strand,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
May  29,  at  2.30  p.m.  Chairman  :  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Speakers:  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Rev.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  D.D. ;  F.  la 
Gros  Clark,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ;  Rev.  B.  W.  Forrest,  D.D.;  E.  B.  Underhill,  Esq., 
LL.D. ;  General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  No  .tickets  required. — 
Offices,  13  Buckingham. Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE 

GROSYENOR  GALLERY 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION 


F  R  O  M 


NOW  OPEN, 

NINE  TILL  SEVEN. 


ADMISSION,  Is.  SEASON  TICKETS,  5s. 


May  2 6,  1883.] 
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JEW  DOMINICAN  CHURCH, 

Southampton  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

THE  SOLEMN  OPENING 
Take*  plaoe  on  THURSDAY,  the  31st  <  f  May. 
HIS  EMINENCE  THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP 
Will  Preside. 

HIS  LORDSHIP  THE  BISHOP  OF  CLIFTON 
Will  siog  Pontifical  Mass. 

THE  VERY  REY.  FATHER  T.  BURKE,  O.P., 
Will  preach  in  the  Morning  at  11.  a.m.,  and  in  the 
Evening  at  7.30  p  m. 

Admission  by  Ticket — Morning,  £1  Is,  10s  6.1,  3s  66. 
Evening,  5s,  3s,  2s.  To  be  obtained  at  Burns  and 
Oates’;  Mis.  Gildea’s,  S  utharapton  Road,  Haver¬ 
stock  Hill ;  and  at  the  West-End  Libraries. 
Sermons  will  a7so  be  preached  by 
FATHER  BURKE, 

On  FRIDAY  Evening,  June  1st,  at  7.30  p.m.;  aud 
On  SUNDAY,  Jnne  3rd,  at  11  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Additional  home  bishopkics 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  MEETING  to  PROMOTE  the  FOUNDATION  of 
the  SOUTHWELL  BISHOPRIC  will  be  held,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 

The  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  MANSION  HOUSE,  on 
FRIDaY,  June  1st,  at  2  p.m. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  LORD  MAYOR  will 
preside.  The  Resolutions  will  be  moved  aud  sup¬ 
ported  by — 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY", 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  13. 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Cross, 
M  P.,  J  S.  Gilliat,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Rev.  Canon  Gregory,  aud  others. 

Cards  for  reserved  seats  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation,  by  letter  (enclosing  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope),  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
INGRAM,  St.  Margaret’s  Rectory,  Finsbury  Square, 
E.C. ;  or  at  the  Office  of  the  Fund,  7  Whitehall,  S.W. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s 

JU  Square.— The  FORTY- SECOND  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  wil'  lie 
held  in  the  READING-ROOM,  on  THURSDAY,  May 
31- 1,  at  3  p.m.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of 
CARNARVON  in  the  Char. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
May  1st,  1883. 

TEE  DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 

TORS’  ASSOCIATION,  Liin  tel. 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

A  MEETING  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY  AFTER¬ 
NOON,  May  30th,  at  Rdf-past  3  o’clock,  at 
GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  by  kind  permission  of  his1 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Albert  Grey,  Esq  , 
M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Association),  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Morloy  (Under  Secretary  of 
'State  for  War),  Arthur  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey,  K.G.B.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Burt,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Henry  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  others. 

Admission  by  ticket  or  private  address  card. 

M.  H.  HART,  Hon.  Fee. 

TOOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

XV  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  isnnw  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

I)  EV.  J.  CHARLES  COX,  in  con- 

V  sequence  of  his  Yiear’s  resignation,  desires  a 
SOLE-CHARGE  or  CURACY  about  Next  MICH AEL- 
MAS.  Country  or  country  town,  and  Southern 
Diocese  preferred. — Address,  Christ  Church  Yicarage, 
Lichfield. 


T 


F 


ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


A  Number  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 
from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  HEAD  MASTER. 

TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms.  Table  d’Hdte  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. 

INVALID  HOME  offered  in  the  House 

of  a  Physician  in  the  South  of  Englaud,  for  any 
LADY  of  good  family,  not  mentally  afflicted.  Highest 
possible  references  eiven  and  required. — Address, 
“C.,”  care  of  MATTHEWS  BROTHERS,  27  Carey 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

and  DOWNSTAIRS^ 

Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  E  i  ltOPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  Y'OUNG  SE UYANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
<by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY", 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Rond,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  aud  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  HANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO-,  1  Pull  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


TTPSTAIRS  a 

By  Mis; 
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WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— 
V  V  ELECTION  of  HEAD  MASTER.— The  Offire 
of  HEAD  MASTER  of  this  SCHOOL  will  become 
vacant  in  Augnst  next,  and  the  Governing  B  dv  of 
the  School  will  proceed  to  ELECT  a  HEAD  MASTIC  it 
iu  the  Month  of  July.  Candidates  are  requested  to 
forward  their  applica* ions,  accompanied  by  testi¬ 
monials,  on  or  before  June  9th  next,  to  the  under¬ 
signed,  from  whom  particulars  of  the  tenure  aud 
emoluments  of  the  Office  may  be  procured  bv  written 
application,  on  or  after  the  12Ti  inst. — HORACE  W. 
SMITH,  40  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Secretary  to  the  Governing  Body,  May  10th,  1883. 

mHE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S 

JL  SCHOOLS,  Onndle,  Northamptonshire. 

The  C<>nrt.  of  the  Grocers’  Company  are  P  HEPARED 
to  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  from  GENTLEMEN 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  HEAD 
MASTERSHIP  of  these  Schools,  which  comprise  a 
First-grade  Classical  School,  established  by  the 
Grocers’  Company ;  and  a  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  Sir  Win.  Lixton  in  1556.  The  Company  will 
guarantee  to  the  Head  Master  a  minimum  income  of 
£1,000 ayear,  and  an  excellent  residence  free  of  lent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  years  from  the  beginning  of 
Michaelmas  Term  next.  During  this  period,  it  is 
expected  that  the  First-grade  School  will  show 
further  development,  on  its  transfer  to  the  new 
School  Buildings,  now  ready  for  opening. 

The  Head  Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  an 
English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  Clergyman 
will  bo  preferred. 

Fall  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Grocers'  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C., 
to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  must  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  12th  of 
June.  The  Election  will  take  place  ou  or  before  the 
11th  of  July.  The  new  Head  Master  will  be  required 
to  commence  bis  duties  in  M.chaelmas  Term  next. 

Grocers’  Hall,  May,  1883. 

ANCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS. 

The  Committee  DESIRE  to  APPOINT  a  LADYr  as 
LECTURER  or  ASSISTAN  i’-MISTRESS  who  is 
competent  to  give  Teaching  iu  Classics  to  the  Middle 
aud  Highest  Forms  ill  the  School. 

The  Appointment  will  date  from  September  next.  | 

Applications,  which  should  state  experience  and  i 
certificates,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Miss  DAY,  the 
High  School,  Dover  Street,  Manchester,  from  whom  ! 
further  information  can  be  obtained. 

1TICTOEIA  UNIVERSITY, 

>  MANCHESTER. 

PRELIMINARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  aud  FINAL 
EX  AM  I N  A  T I "  N  S  for  DEG  R  E  E  S  i  n  A  RTS,  S  C I E  N  C  E, 
and  LAW  \vi  1  be  held  in  the  OWENS  COLLEGE  in 
JUNE,  commencing  on  the  15th. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons 
who  have  matriculated,  the  others  only  to  those  who 
have  followed  prescribed  courses  of  :tudy  iu  a  College 
of  the  University. 

For  further  particular*,  apply  to  the  Registrar. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

Eadley  college  SCHOLAR- 

/  SHIPS.— An  ELECTION  to  FOURSCHOL  \  R- 
SHlPS  will  tike  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  18S3. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14  ou  J  >nuary  1st,  18S3. — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

lO  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24t.b. — For  further 
particular3,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 

The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Chi.dren  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


DUCATION  at  FRANKFORT-on- 

__ _  MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOE3CUE,  Master  in  ti  e 

Kealrryrunashnn,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  merca;  tile  studies.  Highest  reference-'. 
— Address,  Saalcasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,‘Rcdhill,  Surrey. _ 

REV.  H.  A.  MITTON,  HA.,  Sherburn 

i  House,  near  Durham,  RECEIVES  YOUNG 
MEN  for  PREPARATION  for  UNIVERSITY  or 
ORDINATION.  Large  house,  grounds,  &c.— Full 
information  on  correspondence. 


DINNEFORD’S 


Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K  G 
THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TBISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

X'  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Garden  prom  nides.  Attractive  fish  culturing 
operations.  Large  and  w'ell-stocke  1  Aquarin. 

Li; ©boats.  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 

lish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  until  further 
notice  The  full  Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by 
kind  permission  of  Col.  Clive)  will  perform  twice 
daily,  uuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dau  Godfrey. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  6J.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guinea3. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensing'on  Station,  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways;  trains  every  two  minu'es.  Omuibus 
route  from  and  to  Piccadilly  and  Hammersmith. 

Exceptional  fa  ilities  are  offered  by  the  leading 
Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue,  which  is 
1o  be  obt  lined  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  Chii.a,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaii.  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Russia  aud  Poland,  Spain  aud  Portugal, 
Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland,  Tasmania,  United 
States,  West  India  Islands,  Ac. 


A  \  OUNG  LAD\ ,  at  present  on  the 

1  \  Continent,  DESIRES  a  SITUATION  as 
GOVERNESS  iu  a  Family.  Q  lalifications,  German 
and  French,  acquired  on  the  Contiucnt ;  thorough 
English  ;  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental;  Elementary 
Driving.  Excellent  testimonials  can  be  submitted. 
— Apply  to  “  M.  R.,”  18  Jurighof  Strasse,  Frankfort* 
on-Main,  Germany. 

Gy  IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

^  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Hi  ad  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £450  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
II  gb field,  Mnnningham;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  HAJLF-TEPlM  begins  JUNE  11th. 

LDENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

1  \  ELSTREE,  HERTS.  —  FOUR  JUNIOR 
PLATT  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  average  value  of 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  offered  for  COM- 
PE1ITION  on  July  19th  and  20th.  Open  to  boys 
under  14. — For  further  information,  apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 

1)  OSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

I  \  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  L:mitof  age,  Juniors, 
14j  ;  Seniors,  15*.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matic3. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

A  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

XX.  College,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS,  under 
Fourteen,  f  .r  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house  close  to  the  llursley  Woods,  four  miles  from 
any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen 
Pupil?  taken.  Terras,  £150  and  £135. — Apply  to  A. 
M.  HEATHCOT  H,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green,  near  Romsey. 


ORYANT  AND 


j^jXY’S  j^|'ATCnES. 


J0RYANT  AND  j^jXY’S  j^J'ATCHES. 


jgRYANT  AND 


AY’S  ^/JATCHES. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Grout  and  Indigestion. 

Safe  -t  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 

DINNEFOKD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKS’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOB,  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled.- 

Ses  Charle3  Cooks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 
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UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1  840  000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS ’COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Corn  bill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


T 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  nsual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 

INVESTMENT  ASSURANCE. 


Policy-holders  of  the  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of 
SCCTLAND  in  Class  B  obtain  all  the  Advantages 
of  an  ordinary  Life  Assurance,  combined  with 
a  most  Profitable  Investment. 

Claims  Paid  and  Bonuses,  upwards  of  Four  Millions. 

V  IMMEDIATE  ASSURERS 
Will  secure  a  Year's  Bonus  more  than  l  iter  Entrants. 


London— 5  LOMBARD  ST.,  and  123  PALL  MALL. 
Edinburgh— 82  PRINCES  STREET. 

CUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (comer  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  ]810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
yonng  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PI  L  L  S .  — 

Indigestion,  Stomach,  and  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints. — Persons  suffering  from  any  derangements 
of  tl  e  liver,  stomach,  or  the  organs  of  digestion 
should  have  recourse  to  Holloway’s  Pills,  as  there  is 
no  medicine  known  that  acts  on  these  particular  com¬ 
plaints  with  such  certain  success.  Its  peculiar 
properties  purify  and  regulate  the  circulation, 
strengthen  the  stomach,  increase  the  appetite,  and 
rous  the  sluggish  liver.  It  is  invaluable  to  dyspeptics, 
restoring  the  patient  to  the  soundest  health  and 
strength.  These  preparations  may  be  used  at  all 
times  and  in  all  climates  by  persons  affected  by 
biliousness,  flatulency,  colic,  nausea,  or  d:sordered 
liver ;  for  heartburn,  water-pangs,  and  sick-beadaches, 
they  are  specifics.  Indeed,  no  ailment  of  the  digestive 
organs  can  long  resist  their  purifying  and  corrective 
powers. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye.** 


Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kiudscan  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

Ok  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


J)  RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


S 


OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


DOTTED  MEATS,  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


s 


PECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

_ MAYFAIR,  W. _ _ 

DUNVILL  eA  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C, 


A  Maid  Called  Barbara,  By 

Catharine  Childar. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs, 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &c. 

Mongrels,  By  T.  Wilton. 
Wbat  Hast  Thou  Done  P  By  J, 

Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  “  Court  Life 
below  Stairs,”  <fcc. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  12mo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

HALLOS: 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE 
OF  PERSONAL  BEAUTY  AND  THE 
CURE  OF  UGLINESS. 


By  a 

FELLOW  of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


HPHE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

X  JUNE.  6d. 

Contents. 

What  is  a  Whig?  By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Percy. 
M.P. 

England  and  France  in  Indo-China.  By  the 
Auth  >r  of  ”  Across  Chryse.” 

The  Radicalism  of  the  Market-Place.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock. 

Lines  to  an  Unknown  Cockney.  By  Alfred  Austin. 
“  Veiled  Obstruction.”  By  Arthur  James  Balfour. 
M  P. 

Jocoseria  :  a  Plea  for  the  Reader.  By  William 
John  Courthope. 

National  Unity.  By  Robert  Moffatt. 

Edgar  Quinet.  By  George  Saintsbury. 

The  Flight  of  Prince  Metternich.  By  Baron 
Carl  von  HUgel. 

The  Work  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Canon 
Gregory. 

English  Tenant-Right.  By  Clare  Sewell  Read. 
Current  Politics  By  the  Editors. 

London  :  W,  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  21s. 

JVTEW  PRINCIPLES  of  NATURAL. 

Al  PHILOSOPHY.  By  William  Leighton 
Jordan,  F.R.G.S. 

London :  David  Bogue,  3  St.  Martin's  Place,. 
Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

With  Illustrations,  400  pp.,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ON  the  PRINCIPAL  SOUTHERN 

and  SWISS  HEALTH  RESORTS:  their 
Climate  and  Medical  Aspect.  By  William  Marcet, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

J.  and  A^Churchill,  11  New  Burlington  Street. 

OEMS ~oT  ENGLISH  HEROISM. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Arthur  C.  Auchmuty,. 
M.A.  Price  Is  6d. 

“  We  have  seen  no  better  book  of  its  kind.” — 
Spectator. 

“  An  admirable  little  book.” — Academy. 

_ London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  price  3s  6d. 

SCRIPTURAL  MIRACLES  and 

MODERN  SCEPTICISM.  Being  a  Review  of 
the  present  Position  of  the  Argument  for  Miracles. 
By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Anderson. 

Bath  :  D.  HcWatters. 


Ready  this  day. 

/COLLEGE  DAYS;  recorded  in  Blank 
W  Verse.  Printed  on  Dut  h,  hand-made  paper.. 
Fc,p.  8vo,  parchment  covers,  5s. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  17  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


A  DECADE  of  VERSE'. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 
Remington  and  Co. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydneys 
Melbourne  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

-1)  ‘‘A  most  delicious  and  valuabla 

article.” — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

mm  a  T?111"’8  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

LULU  A  gtriotiy  pure."_W.  W.  Stoddart.. 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


TO  CLERGYMEN  and  OTHER 

BENEVOLENT  PERSONS. — Letter  received 
April  5th,  188T,  from  the  Rev.  W.  Pettman,  17 
High  Street,  Herne  Bay : — “  Finding  great  relief  in 
throat  affections  and  coughs  from  Dr.  Locock’s 
Pulmonic  Wafers,  I  have  often  given  them  to  poor 
people  suffering  in  that  way,  &c.,  &c.”  They  in¬ 
stantly  relieve  and  cure  asthma,  consumption, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  shortness  of  breath*, 
phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest,  rheumatism, — and 
taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is  l£d,  2s  9d,  4s  6J,  and  ils 
per  box,  by  all  Druggists. 


May  20,  1883.] 
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Ready  on  Tuesday  next,  at  all  Newsagents,  price  1«. 

mHE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

I  Contents  for  June,  1883. 

1.  Belinda.  By  M:ss  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Con¬ 
tinued.) 

?.  General  Chanzy. 

3.  Hallucination. 

4.  Echo. 

5.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Early  Politics. 

6.  Uncle  George’s  Will.  (Conclusion.) 

7.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Stratford 

and  the  Crimean  War. — XXII. -XXV. 

8.  Katty  the  Plash. 

9.  Seen  under  Different  Aspects. 

10.  Skye. 

11.  Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Con- 

t  nued.) 

Richard  Bentley  and  Son,  New  Burlington  Street. 


On  May  29th  (Oue  Shilling),  No.  282. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

JUNE.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Small  and 
George  du  Maurier. 

Contents. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chaps.  11-13. 

Folk  Songs  of  Provence. 

The  Revolt  of  Thomas  Wyatt.  (A  Leaf  from  our 
State  Papers.)  By  A.  C.  Ewald. 

A  Pastoral  Meditation.  By  Harry  Jones. 

Italian  Peasant  Life.  By  Linda  Villari- 
Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells  a  Century  Ago. 

No  Niw  Thing.  (With  an  II lustration.)  Chap. 
35.  Honours  Divided.  Cbap.  36.  Reward*  aud 
Punishments.  Chap.  37. — Yes  and  No.  Chap.  38. 
At  Bordighera.  Chap.  39. — Last  Words. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

JUNE,  1883.  No.  DCCCXII.  Price  2;  61. 
Contents. 

Stephen’s  History  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

The  Millionaire.— Part  III. 

A  Sketch  from  Cornwall. 

The  Death  of  Rothesay  :  a  Tragedy  in  Scottish 
History  Reconsidered. 

The  Little  World  :  a  Story  of  Japan.  In  Two 
Parts.  By  Rudolf  Lindau. 

Our  Occupation  of  Egypt. 

The  Country,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Opposition. 

William  Blackwood  aud  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 


L 


ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  8,  JUNE. 


Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps. 
31-35. 

A  Faithful  Parish  Priest.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 
May-ply  Fishing.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 
The  Thing  Called  Love.  By  the  Countess  of 
Jersey. 

On  Sending  Out  to  Australia.  By  Edward  E. 
Morri-*. 

The  Pageant  of  Summer.  By  Richard  Jefferies, 
Author  of  “The  Gamekeeper  at  Home." 

Tamzin’s  Choice.  By  Esme  Stuart. 


Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  NUMB  ER  TWO  of 

Merry  England, 

The  New  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Contents  of  the  June  Number. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  By  R.  Brinsley  Sheridan 
Knowles.  With  an  Etching  of  the  Abbey  by 
Tristram  Ellis. 

Lovely  and  Pleasant  in  their  Lives.  By  Alice 
Meyuell. 

A  Doubtful  Parishioner.  By  John  Oldeastle. 

A  Rope-maker’s  Saturday  Night.  By  James 
Ashcroft  Noble, 

The  Law  of  the  Mother  and  the  Child.  By 
John  Geor/e  Cox. 

Bogies  of  Provincial  Life.  II.  Social  Liability. 
By  Mrs.  Luftie. 

Dress  in  Merry  England.  By  Mrs.  Haweis. 
Reviews  and  Views. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

The  Academy  says: — “The  success  of  the  first 
number  has  been  great.” 

The  Evening  Standard  says  : — “  *  Merry  England'  is 
a  handsome  magazine,  with  quite  an  aristocratic  look 
about  it.  The  contents  are  unquestionably  good.” 

The  Graphic  says: — “Our  youngest  magazine  has 
begun  its  gracious  mission  of  brightening  with  fresh 
light  and  sweetness  the  grey  dullness  of  "middle-class 
lives.” 

The  Glasgow  News  says : — “  The  etching  is  worth 
the  cost  of  the  magazine  many  times  over.” 

NOTICE. — The  First  Edition  of  the  May  Number 
of  MERRY  ENGLAND  (consisting  of  5,000  copies) 
having  been  immediately  exhausted,  a  REPRINT 
has  been  made,  copies  of  which  can  now  be  obtained 
from  all  Booksellers,  or  at 

44  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Just  ready,  price  4s. 

mHE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW,  for 

MAY,  1883. 

Contents. 

1.  Educational  Endowments  and  Secondary 

Education. 

2.  Lord  Macaulay. 

3.  Early  Scottish  Burghs. 

4.  Archeology  in  the  South-West  of  Scotland. 

5.  Agnosticism. 

6.  The  Future  of  the  Highlands. 

7.  Some  Results  of  Scotch  Theology. 

8.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Lettebs. 

9.  Contemporary  Literature. 

10.  Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews,  &e. 

London :  Alex.  Gardner,  12  Paternoster  Row  ;  and 
Paisley. 


T  H  E  ART  JOU R N  A  L. 

MONTHLY,  2s  6d. 

“  The  LAST  SHEAF.”  Etched  by  Lalauze,  after 

Maurice  Leloir.  For  this  fine  Salon  Picture,  seethe  JUNE  ART  JOURNAL. 

“  HOME  AGAIN.”  Engraved  in  Line  by  C. 

Cousen,  after  E.  A.  Waterlow.  In  the  ART  JOURNAL,  for  June. 

“  GETHSEMANE.”  A  Terra-cotta  Panel  by 

George  Tinworth.  For  this  interesting  plate,  see  the  ART  JOURNAL,  for 
JUNE. 

The  LITERARY  CONTENTS  of  the  JUNE 

ART  JOURNAL  include  “A  London  Breathing-place:  Richmond,”  by  Grant 
Allen ;  with  five  Illustrations. — “  Old  College  Plate  at  Cambridge,”  by  A.  P.  Humphrey  ; 
with,  three  Illustrations. — The  Jones  Collection  at  South  Kensington,  by  G.  R. 
Redgrave;  with  nine  Illustrations. — Metal  Railings  and  Finials,  with  seven  Illustra¬ 
tions. — National  Gallery  Acquisitions,  with  an  Illustration. — The  Institute  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters,  with  seven  Illustrations. — Architecture,  by  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A. — 
George  Mason,  by  Mrs.  Meynell. — The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  The  Royal  Academy,  &c. 


26  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION’. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig, 

*»*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  tha 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract,, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


D  R. 

ALKARAM. 
AIK  ARAM. 


HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 


DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM. 


As  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  proenre  DUNBAR’S  ALKA¬ 
RAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which  will  cure  the  severest  cases  in  half-an-hour. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address,  Dr. 
DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street. 


HAY-FEVER. 

HAY-FEVER. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 
For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

•,*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauoes  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 
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Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 

NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

By  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  important  book.  The  theory  it  enounces  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  termed  a  discovery,  and  will  be  thoroughly  canvassed  by  all  who 
take  a  serious  interest  in  the  broader  aspects  and  deeper  problems  either  of  science  or 
of  religion.  Too  impartially  scientific  in  its  method  to  be  fairly  styled  apologetic, 
Mr.  Drummond’s  volume  yet  marks  a  distinctly  new  departure  in  apologetic  literature. 
The  author  succeeds  in  bringing  science  and  religion  into  line,  and  in  meeting  the 
reasonable  demand  of  scientific  men  that  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  life  be  stated  “  in 
terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge.”  He  aims  at  showing  not  the  analogy,  but  the 
identity  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  scientific  or  the  religious  reader  will  be  the  most  surprised  and 
delighted  as  he  reads  a  volume  which  must  stir  a  new  hope  in  the  mind  of  each. 
Certainly,  religious  truth  has  never  been  dressed  in  a  garb  in  which  scientific  men  are 
more  likely  to  give  it  a  -welcome ;  never  has  so  thoroughly  fresh  and  reasonable  ex¬ 
pression  been  given  to  the  deepest  truths  prized  by  Evangelical  orthodoxy. 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

London:  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE: 

A  Tragedy  in  Two  Parts. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES  RIETHMULLER,  Author  of  “Teuton.” 


London  :  J.  S.  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Limited,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


MORLET’S  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY.— VOLUME  I. 

Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  320  pages,  price  Is. 

SHERIDAN’S  PLAYS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  HENRY  MORLEY. 

To  be  bad  in  clotb,  cut  edges,  or  cloth,  uncut  edges,  with  paper  label. 


^000£  A  YEAR 
"J  500£  A  YEAR/ 
jf  000£  A  YEAR. 

X00£  A  YEAR. 

*  ) 


SEE 


THE  GAZETTEER,  Saturday,  June  2. 


1  EE  the  GAZETTEER,  EVERY 

*  WEEK. 


UEE 


r|THE  GAZETTEER,  Price  Sixpence. 


rpiIE  GAZETTEER  OFFICES,  15 

B  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

ESL’  PAPER  W  ALL.  —  The 

GAZETTEER.  . 


rjYHE  GAZETTEER,  June  2.  Price  6d. 


fTIHE  GAZETTEER.  At  all  Railway 

B  Bookstalls  and  Agents. 

JFOR  VALUABLE  APPOINT- 

MENTS,  see  THE  GAZETTEER. 

milE  GAZETTE  Ell. 


T 


POLITICAL  and  DIPLOMATIC. 


E 


FASHIONABLE  and  PERSONAL. 


AL  aud  MILITARY. 


Ny _ 

T  EGAL  and  OLERIOAL. 
jy|E DIOAL  aud  SCIENTIFIC. 

J^ITERARY  aud  ARTISTIC. 


M 


USICAL  and  DRAMATIC. 


i 


Prospectuses  and  Specimens  of  this  Series  may  be  seen  at  any  Bookseller's,  or  will  be  sent  on  application  by 

the  Publishers. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

MY  REMINISCENCES. 

By  Lord  RONALD  GOWER. 

2  vols.,  with  Frontispieces,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  30s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — “  These  light  and  airy  sketches  will  prove  an  extremely  popular  book." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says : — "A  very  entertaining  work . Lord  Ronahl  Gower  has  a  great  deal  to  tell 

that  was  well  worth  telling,  and  what  was  worth  telling  lie  has  told  remarkably  well." 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


C0i 


OMMERCIAL  and  FINANCIAL. 


AG 


GRICULTURAL  and  SPORTING. 


T  ATEST  NEWS. 

rjTHE  BEST  PAPER  for  COLONISTS. 

The  best  paper  for  Indian 

OFFICIALS. 

HE  BEST  PAPER  for  FATHERS. 


T 


T 


HE  BEST  PAPER  for  MOTHERS. 


O 


RDER  The  GAZETTEER,  June  2nd. 


O 


FFICES,  15  Russell  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  London. 


MU  DIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  and  CHOICE 
BOOKS. — NOTICE. — Revised  Lists  of  New  and  Choice 
BooJcs  recently  added  to  Mudie's  Select  Library ,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale ,  at  greatly 
Reduced  Prices ,  are  now  Ready  for  Delivery ,  and  will  be 
Forwarded  Postage  Free  on  Application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 

May  26th,  1883.  New  Oxford  Street. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


Mr.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  NEW  WORKS. 
8vo,  cloth,  83. 

THE  DATA  of  ETHICS.  Being  the 

First  Part  of  the  Principles  of  Morality.  By 
Herbert  Spencer.  Third  Edition,  with  an  Appendix. 

Svn,  cloth,  price  12s. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS:  being 

Part  Y.  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  (Vol  II., 
Part  2).  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

A  Detailed  List  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  Works  may  be  had 
on  appl  cation. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Loudon  ;  and  Edinburgh. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street.  , 

Norwegian  style  of 

BUILDING.— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post, 
4£d) ;  Rains  in  Cyprus;  the  Dover  Orphans’  Rest; 
and  Premises,  Netting  Hill— Architecture  among  the 
Poets — Kve— St.  Martin’s  Lane — Purchase  of  Houses 
by  the  Leaseholders — Croydon  Church  aud  Palace — 
Sketching  Trios— Art  in  House  of  Commons,  &o. — 
46  Catherine  Street,  aud  all  Newsmen. 
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MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  clay  is  published, 

PART  I.  of  a 

New  Novel  by  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant. 

ALTIORA  PETO. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

Part  I. 

With  Illustrations,  orown  Svo,  5s. 

To  be  complete!  in  Four  Monthly  Parts, 

SONNETS. 

By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  Crown  8vo.  [Immediately. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LINDORES. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Origin  illy  published  in  Blackwood*  s  Magazine.  3 
vols.  Syo,  25a  6d. 


This  day  is  published. 

FISH  and  FISHERIES. 

A  Selection  from  the  Prize  Essays  of  the  International  Fislnrio?  Exhibition, 
Edinburgh,  1832.  Edited  by  David  Herbert,  M.A.  With  Mips  and 
Illustrations,  price  7s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE. 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Fcap.  8vo,  extra  cloth  gilt,  Gs. 

“  This  little  book,  a  model  of  compendionsness . (rives  proof  of  taste  as  well 

as  knowledge,  of  intiimte  acquaintance  wi  ll  the  originals  as  well  as  chop  admira¬ 
tion  of  them.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


Ready  at  all  the  Libraries  on  June  7th. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Y  O  L  A  N  D  E  : 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  “  Hiclood  of  Dare,” &ji 
3  vols.  crown  8vo,  31s  6tl. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES-NEW  VOLUMES. 
NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “Mr.  ISAACS.” 

TYOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.  A  True  Story.  By 

^  ^  F.  Marion  Crawfokd,  Auth  >r  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs.”  Crown  Svo,  4s  Oil. 
NEW  BOOKS  by  Mr.  F.  IV.  H.  MYERS. 

JgSSA.YS._  _  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  2  vols. 


I.,  CLASSICAL  ;  II.,  MODERN.  Crown  8vo,  4s  Gdeach. 


Mr.  E.  A.  FREEMAN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

F.NGLISH  TOWNS  and  DISTRICTS.  A 

S  n-ies  of  Addresses  and  Essays.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With 
Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo,  14s.  [Next  week. 


N  tlie  LAND  of  the  LION  and  SUN; 

or,  Modern  Persia.  Being  Experiences  ofjLife  in  Persia  during  a  Residence 
of  Fifteen  yea’s  in  various  Parts  of  that  Country  from  1866  to  1881.  By 
C.  J.  Wills,  M.D  ,  late  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  H.M.’a  Telegraph 
Department  in  Persia.  Demy8vo,  14s. 


HPHE  LIFE  of  SCHILLER,  By  Heinrich 

Duntzer.  Translated  by  Percy  E.  Pinkerton.  With  Illustrations 
and  Facsimiles.  Crown  Svo,  10s  6d. 


With  PREFACE  by  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

'THE  FERTILISATION  of  FLOWERS  by 

-A-  INSECTS.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Muller.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
D’Arcy  W.  Thompson,  Jim.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  a  Preface  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 


MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular. 

By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vols.  post8vo,  25s  6d. 

“  This  extremely  clever  book . remarkable  for  its  descriptions  of  character, 

its  pictures  of  society,  its  bright  satire,  and  the  thorough  healthiness  of  its  tone.” 
—St  James’s  Gazette. 

”  Thoroughly  sparkling  and  lively.” — Graphic. 

“  A  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who  observes  keenly,  and  at  the  sime  time 
see3  deeply  into  character.  She  has  the  power  of  presenting  real  people.”— 
Athenaeum . 

This  day  is  published. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  L.  B  Walforo,  Author  of  ”  Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of 
his  Life,”  “  Pauline,”  and  “  Cousins.”  Crown  8vo,  5i. 

This  day  is  published. 

SHAKSPE ARE’S  HISTORICAL  PLAYS. 

Roman  and  English.  With  Revised  Texts,  Introduction3,  and  Noie;, 
Glossarial,  Critical,  and  H  storic.il.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L  , 
Biffiop  of  8.  Andrews,  and  Fellow  of  Winchester  C  'liege.  Author  of 
“  Shakspearo's  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible,”  &c.  3  vols-  crown  8vo, 
price  7s  6d  each. 

“This  is  one,  and  the  best  we  have  seen,  of  the  so-called  'Pare  Text  ’  editions 

of  Shakspeare . The  introductions  arc  uniformly  exce  lent  The  explanatory 

note3  are  short,  clear,  and  always  to  the  point.” — Whitehall  Review. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN. 

By  Walter  Bes.vnt.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s  61. 

**  *  The  Revolt  of  Man  '  is  decidedly  clever,..  .It  is  a  haopp  idea  well  worked 
out,  and  must  rank  amongst  the  best  literary  confections  of  its  kind.” — A  henceum. 
“  The  author  of  the  satiric il  romance  before  ns  lias  achieved  a  very  remarkable 

success . The  book,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  who  has  the  wit 

to  appreciate  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  amusement.” — Saturday  Review. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  8vo,  price  14s. 

LEAVES  from  the  DIARY  of  HENRY 

GREVILLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


TWO  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

LOYS,  LORD  BERRESFORD  ;  and  other 

Tales.  By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,’’  “  Molly  Hawn,"  “  Mrs. 
Geoffrey,”  &c.  3  vols.  po3t  8vo. 

NO  NEW  THING.  By  W.  E.  Norris, 

Author  of  “  Matrimony,”  “  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,”  &c.  3 

vols.  post  Svo. 

“  Mr.  Norris  lias  succeeded.  His  novel,  ‘  No  New  Thine:,’  is  a  very  curious  one. 
. i  here  is  umnistakeable  capacity  in  his  work.” — Spectator. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place, 


A  UTUMN  SWALLOWS  :  a  Book  of  Lyrics. 

By  Ellice  Hopkins.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

By  the  Hon.  Lady  WELBY-GREGORY. 

T  INKS  and  CLUES.  By  tlie  Hon.  Lady 

^  Welby-Gregory.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes,  Additions,  and 
Appendix.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  full  of  spiritual  insight  nn  l  intensity. 

. It  is  throughout  bathed  in  a  spirit  of  an  intense  religious  life,  and  is- 

full  of  the  suggestiveness  of  the  highest  realisations  of  spiritual  faith.” — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

rPHE  KINGDOM  of  CHRIST.  By  Frederick 

Denison  Maurice,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  2S4, 

for  JUNE.  Price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

Tiie  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Ol-phant.  Chaps.  22-24. 

W.  R.  Gres  :  a  Sketch. 

The  Scramble  for  Wealth.  By  a  London  Artisan. 

The  Old  Virginian  Gentleman. 

French  Souvenirs. 

address  to  the  Wordsworth  Society-.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Review  of  the  Month. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


CLARENDON  PRESS 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Second  Edition,  c-own  8vo,  cloth,  price  9s. 

The  ROMAN  POETS  of  the  AUGUSTAN 

AGE.— VIRGIL.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 


Small  4to,  paper  cover,  price  7s  6d. 

The  SALTAIR  NA  RANN.  A  Collection 

of  Early  Middlo  Irish  Poems.  Edited  from  M.S.  Rawl.  B.  502, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Being  Vol.  I.,  Part  III.,  of  the 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series  of  Aneodota  Oxoniensia. 


Small  4to,  paper  cover,  price  2s  6d. 

BENTLEY’S  PLAUTINE  EMENDATIONS. 

From  his  Copy  of  Gronovius.  By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A., 
University  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Classics  in  the  Mason 
College,  Birmingham.  Being  Vol.  I.,  Part  IV.,  of  the  Classical 
Series  of  Anecdota  Oxoniensia. 


London:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse, 

7  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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RIVING  TON’S  NEW  LIST. 


OF  THE  FIVE  WOUNDS  of  the  HOLY 

CHURCH.  By  Antonio  Rosmini.  Edited,  ■with  an  Introduction,  by  H. 
P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  870.  [Now  ready. 


The  ONE  MEDIATOR :  Eight  Lectures  on 

the  Mediatorial  Character  of  the  Son  of  God.  Being  the  Bamptou  Lectures 
for  1882.  By  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Cerney,  Hon. 
Canon  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


LOGIC  and  LIFE,  with  other  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland.  M  A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

Contents  : — Logic  and  Life — The  Venture  of  Reason — The  Spirit  and  it3 
Interpretation — The  Cost  of  Moral  Movement — Christ  the  Justification  of  a 
Suffering  World — The  Sacrifice  of  Innocence — The  Sacrifice  of  the  Fallen — The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Man — The  Sacrifice  of  the  Redeemed — The  Spiritual  Eye — The 
Breaking  of  Dreams — Sheep  and  Shepherd — Love  the  Law  of  Life — The  Blessing 
of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — The  Meekness  of 
God— The  Powers  that  be — The  Sword  of  St.  Michael — The  Kingdom  of  Righteous¬ 
ness — The  Pruning  of  the  Vine — The  Sleep  and  the  Waking. 

“  Some  of  these  sermons  are  as  powerful  as  any  preached  in  this  generation, 
and,  indeed,  full  of  genius,  original  thought,  and  spiritual  veracity.  Of  the  first 
three,  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  in  terms  too  high.” — Spectator. 

“  These  [two  last  named]  sermons  exhibit  at  the  full  the  real  greatness  of  Mr. 
Holland’s  power — his  originality,  his  insight,  his  range  of  experience,  observation, 
and  sympathies;  and,  above  all,  his  never-failing  elevation  of  spiritual  feeling 
and  judgment,  speaking  in  language  brilliant,  forcible,  copious,  rising  often  to 
splendour  and  magnificence.” — Church  Quarterly  Review . 

“  The  sermons  are  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful.  They 
fully  bear  out  the  high  reputation  Mr.  Holland  has  obtained  as  a  preacher  of  con¬ 
siderable  acceptableness  and  influence  with  hearers  of  education  and  culture.” — 
Guardian. 


SOPHOCLES.  Translated  into  English 

Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  8s  6  J. 

“  As  a  scholarly  production,  it  loses  little  by  comparison  even  with  such  work 
as  the  translation  of  the  ‘  Aj  ix  ’  which  Mr.  Jebb  prepared  for  the  recent  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  play  at  Cambridge  ;  while  Mr.  Whitelaw’s  power  of  writing  English 
verse  is  sufficient  to  convey  much  of  the  charm  of  the  original  to  those  whose 
ide  is  of  Greek  tragedy  must  be  gathered  solely  from  translations.  Mr.  White- 
law’s  renderings  are  singularly  close  and  accurate —  It  is  au  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  Sophoclean  literature,  and  scarcely  less  valuable  as  a  representation  of 
Greek  tragedy  in  English  verse.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  His  verse  is  good,  often  very  beautiful,  conveying  admirably  to  usagreat  deal 
of  the  majesty  and  passion  of  the  original  Greek.” — Morning  Post. 

“Mr.  Whitelaw  has  accomplished  successfully  a  very  difficult  task;  and 
though  wo  have  already  excellent  translations  of  Sophocles  by  eminent  scholars, 
we  think  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with  his  predecessors.” — Scotsman. 

“  We  think  that  it  is  by  far  the  best,  most  readable,  most  poetic,  and  most  un- 
consG-amed  English  ‘Sophocles’  which  wo  have  seen.  The  blank  verse  is  ex¬ 
cel 'em,  and,  we  imagine,  would  suit  the  purposes  of  the  reciter,  and,  in  fact,  of 
the  stage,  as  well  as  it  pleases  the  reader.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


STUDIES  in  PHILOSOPHY,  ANCIENT  and 

MODERN.  By  W.  L.  Courtney,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  8 vo,  i2s. 

Contents  Ancient  Idealism,  F  irmenides — Ancient  Hedonism,  Epicurus— The 
Failure  of  Berkeley’s  Idealism— A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Word  “  Cause  ” 
— The  New  Psychology — The  New  Ethics — “  Ba;k  to  Kant” — Kant  as  a  Moralist 
and  as  a  Logician— The  Hege’.iin  Religion. 


RISE  of  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERN- 

MENU  in  ENGLAND.  By  Ctril  Ransome,  M.A.,  Mertou  College,  Oxford, 
Professor  of  Modern  Literature  and  History,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
Crown  8yo,  6s. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Czar  got  through  alive.  That  is,  in  blunt  language,  the 
foreign  event  of  the  week.  Either  the  Revolutionary  party 
were  daunted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Moscow,  or  they  waited  to  see 
if  any  concessions  would  be  forthcoming,  or  the  precautions  of 
the  Russian  police  were  most  successful.  At  all  events,  the  Czar 
was  crowned  on  Sunday,  in  the  regular  place,  and  with  full 
formalities,  dined  in  state  clad  in  robes  and  crown,  and  drove 
-out,  unescorted,  among  his  people,  and  suffered  nothing  worse 
•than  tedium.  Not  only  was  he  not  blown  up,  hut  no  attempt 
was  made  upon  his  life,  and  to  all  external  appearance  he  was 
as  safe  in  his  capital  as  any  other  European  Sovereign.  His 
escape  will  be  a  sore  blow  to  the  Nihilists,  whose  hold  upon  the 
■public  mind  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  they  can  always,  when 
n-esolved,  find  ageuts  who  will  at  least  attempt  to  perform  their 
task.  This  is  evidently  not  the  case,  and  the  revelation  deprives 
the  party  of  much  of  its  evil  fascination.  It  should  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  although  great  precautions  were  taken,  the 
Emperor  was  not  secluded.  He  rode  miles  through  the  city  in 
procession,  he  walked  round  the  tower  of  Ivan  the  Great  under 
thousands  of  eyes,  he  attended  the  opera,  and  he  drove  out  to 
see  the  illuminations  nominally,  at  all  events,  unattended. 
Still,  he  was  unassailed,  and  must  he  pronounced  in  the  pitched 
battle  with  the  Nihilists,  on  ground  they  themselves  chose,  com¬ 
pletely  victorious.  Even  if  they  should  assassinate  him  after¬ 
wards,  they  failed  to  keep  their  threat  that  if  the  Emperor 
remained  obdurate,  he  should  never  be  crowned. 


We  have  said  all  we  have  to  say  of  the  Coronation  elsewhere, 
but  may  note  here  that  unless  the  Correspondents  are  unusually 
courtly,  the  ceremonial  was  exceptionally  well  arranged.  Nothing 
appears  to  have  gone  wrong,  the  magnificence  was  uniform  and 
sustained,  and  no  accident  occurred  among  the  vast  crowds  who 
assembled  to  see  the  .ceremonial.  The  illuminations  impressed 
-even  experienced  spectators  as  something  marvellous,  and  the 
only  defect  in  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  was  their  excessive 
length.  The  Ambassadors,  many  of  whom  are  well  up  in  years, 
were  compelled  to  stand  the  whole  time,  like  all  others  within 
the  cathedral,  and  at  last  mustered  up  courage  to  fidget 
perceptibly.  All  the  narratives,  indeed,  leave  on  the  mind 
two  impressions, — first,  that  the  Russian  people  are  cordially 
favourable  to  the  Government;  and  secondly,  that  the  govern¬ 
ing  mechanism  works  with  unusual  precision  and  force. 
The  difficulty  of  organising  so  grand  a  festival,  with 
its  concourse  of  dignitaries,  its  aggregation  of  troops,  and 
the  mobile  multitudes  who  attend  it,  is  inconceivable,  and  we 
suspect  the  impression  of  danger  to  the  Czar  which  pervaded 
Moscow  lent  unprecedented  earnestness  to  the  officials  entrusted 
with  the  preparations.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  accounts  that 
the  Czar’s  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  was  throughout 
treated  as  the  second  man  in  the  Empire,  and  that  no  Russian 
not  royal  makes  any  separate  figure  at  all.  For  the  moment,  the 
absence  of  any  great  personage  among  Russian  statesmen, 


governors,  or  soldiers  is  a.  noteworthy  feature  in  Russian 
politics.  No  one  stands  much  above  the  crowd  save  the  Czar 
himself. 

A  meeting  of  Liberal  Members  was  held  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  Tuesday,  and  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  eighty 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  only  speech,  and  announced 
that  the  Government,  seeing  the  time  which  had  been  consumed, 
partly  through  “unfavourable  circumstances,”  such' as  the  pro¬ 
tracted  debate  on  the  Address  and  the  Affirmation  Bill,  which 
was  “  introduced  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  pro¬ 
pose  to  abandon  the  London  Bill  for  the  Session.  They  would, 
however,  make  an  “  energetic  ”  effort  to  carry  the  Tenants’  Bill 
and  the  Bill  for  Corrupt  Practices,  and  the  Bills,  such  as  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Patents  Bill,  and  the  Bill  for  Criminal 
Appeals,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Grand  Committees. 
These  Bills  he  thought  could  he  passed,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  party,  though  he  warned  them  that  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  deal  with  that  “  tempting  opportunity  for  obstruction,” 
the  return  of  Bills  from  the  Grand  Committees.  We  have  re¬ 
marked  on  the  speech  elsewhere,  hut  may  mention  here  that  it 
was  approved  by  many  representative  men,  such  as  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock.  It  was 
disapproved  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  who  ridiculed  the  word 
“  energetic,”  and  wanted  stronger  pressure  applied  to  the 
House ;  and  by  Mr.  Firth,  who  bewailed  the  fate  of  the  London 
Bill.  It  really  is  hard  on  him,  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken, 
but  his  work  will  not  he  thrown  away.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
to  Mr.  Jesse  Collmgs  that  “  he  could  not  threaten  the  House  of 
Commons,”  and  to  Mr.  Firth  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  this 
Parliament  should  not  deal  with  London, — rather  a  sanguine 
view  of  its  vitality.  The  speech  in  the  Honse  in  the  afternoon 
only  confirmed  these  arrangements. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  held  an  unreported  meeting  of  his 
party  at  the  Carlton  Club,  on  the  same  day.  His  ideas  have 
not  transpired,  but  it  is  said  that  he  pressed  on  his  audience 
the  expediency  of  “jealous  criticism”  upon  all  proceedings  of 
the  Government,  which  is,  we  note,  the  hint  also  given  in  the 
National  Review  by  Mr.  Balfour.  That  gentleman  condemns 
obstruction  by  Parnellites,  hut  approves  criticism  by  Tories. 
The  difference  in  idea,  no  doubt,  is  great,  but  we  fear  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  practice  will  he  small,  and  should  like  to  see  how  com¬ 
pact  the  criticism  would  be,  if  it  were  expressed  on  paper,  and 
taken  as  read. 

The  Daily  Neivs  of  Thursday,  following  the  lead  of  Wednes¬ 
day’s  Standard, — how  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  official  hints  to 
Liberal  malcontents  so  often  ooze  out  through  the  Standard  ? — 
speaks  with  a  sort  of  airy  candour  of  the  steady  growth  of  a 
feeling  below  the  gangway  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House 
unfavourable  to  the  National  Debt  Bill, — Mr.  Childers’s  Bill, 
thatis,  for  re-creating  long  annuities,  in  place  of  the  five  millions 
about  to  expire  in  1885,  and  for  the  ultimate  cancelling  of 
£170,000,000  of  Debt  within  the  next  twenty  years.  Of  course, 
our  Liberal  contemporary  is  aware  that  this  proposal  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  the  Budget,  that  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Liberal  constituencies  in 
the  country  have  accepted  it  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
Does  the  Daily  News  really  mean  to  smile  on  this  new 
attempt  to  hollow  out  a  very  formidable  cave,  which  might  very 
easily  result  in  a  political  crisis  ?  If  it  does  not,  it  should  have 
treated  this  growing  disloyalty  to  a  most  important  Liberal 
measure, — if  growing  disloyalty  there  be,  except  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  intriguers, — with  rebuke  and  displeasure. 
If  it  does,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  the  tone  of  the  Daily  News, 
on  this  important  question,  from  the  tone  of  the  Standard  ? 

At  yesterday’s  sitting  of  the  Grand  Cotnmittee  on  Bankruptcy, 
opposition  was  threatened  in  the  interest  of  the  country  bankers 
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on  a  vital  point  of  the  Bill;  and  the  Government  are  likely  to 
be  defeated  on  the  point,  unless  mercantile  men  and  the  public 
generally  bestir  themselves.  This  point  was  the  payment  of 
money  by  trustees  in  bankruptcy  to  an  account  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  the  Bank  of  England.  By  haviug  such  an  account, 
the  Board  of  Trade  hope  to  obtain  a  large  balance,  which  will 
help  materially  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  in  Bankruptcy,  which  may  otherwise  cost  the  country 
£'30,000  to  £40,009  a  year.  Balances,  if  accumulated,  though 
each  one  of  them  is  small,  will  amount  to  a  large  sum,  so  that 
the  administration,  if  the  clause  passes,  would  be  provided  at 
little  or  no  loss  to  the  creditors  in  each  case.  The  country 
bankers,  however,  will  not  let  their  interests  be  touched  in  the 
slightest  degree,  so  that  the  Government,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be 
worked  out,  must  either  impose  new  charges  on  creditors,  or 
face  a  new  burden  on  the  Exchequer.  The  drift  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  point  is  as  unintelligible,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  want  a  good  Bill,  as  it  is  unfortunate. 

The  Government  Bill  for  Tenants  is,  at  all  events,  a  success 
in  one  respect.  All  parties  accept  it  as  a  reasonable  compro¬ 
mise.  On  Tuesday,  the  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  without 
a  division,  and,  as  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  said,  amid  “  practical 
unanimity.”  The  severe  discussion  will,  of  course,  he  in  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  but  the  Government,  through  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  clear  intention  of  adhering  to  the  Bill  pretty 
much  as  it  stands.  The  agrarian  Radicals  will,  however, 
move  several  amendments,  and  two  of  them,  we  confess, 
though  we  are  not  inclined  towards  double  proprietor¬ 
ship,  have  our  sympathy.  One  is  the  total  abolition  of 
the  law  of  distraint,  the  first  effect  of  which  is  that  the  decent 
farmer  is  always  liable  to  be  overbid  by  the  speculator,  who  can 
offer  any  rent,  because  he  means  to  pay  nobody  but  the  landlord, 
wlio,  but  for  this  law,  would  not  accept  him.  The  other  is  the 
protection  of  the  sitting  tenant,  who  may  have  his  rent  increased 
on  him  iu  consequence  of  his  own  improvements.  One  remedy 
for  this  is  Mr.  Bonamy  Price’s,  quoted  last  week,  but  a  simpler 
one  might  be  devised.  Why  should  not  a  rise  of  rent  without 
formal  notice  to  quit  be  made  illegal  ?  The  notice  need  not  be 
acted  on,  but  the  farmer’s  right  to  compensation  would  at  once 
accrue,  and  coirld  be  settled  as  he  and  his  landlord  pleased. 
The  Peers,  however,  who  are  submitting  to  universal  reductions, 
in  hope  of  better  times,  will  certainly  reject  any  clause  benefiting 
the  sitting  tenant,  and  the  farmers  must  fight  it  out  with  them. 
The  debate  was  one  of  the  forgotten  kind, — solid,  temperate,  and 
instructive,  and  without  a  single  reference  to  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland. 

A  small  disaster,  which  may  have  great  consequences,  has 
befallen  French  arms.  Captain  H.  Riviere,  a  Naval  officer  of 
distinction,  about  April,  1882,  succeeded  iu  capturing  tlie  citadel 
which  dominates  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tonquin.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  twelve  months  with  a  small  garrison,  vainly  imploring 
the  shifting  Governments  of  Frauce  to  send  adequate  reinforce¬ 
ments.  On  the  20th  or  21st  ult.,  pressed,  it  is  supposed,  by 
want  of  supplies,  and  surrounded  by  Chinese  troops  iu  Auamese 
dress  and  under  Anamese  colours,  Captain  Riviere  led  a  sortie 
through  some  fields  of  bamboo.  His  men  were  surrounded  and 
driven  back,  leaving  Captain  Riviere,  his  second-in-command, 
and  twenty-two  men  dead  on  the  field.  It  is  rumoured,  hut 
denied,  that  the  citadel  has  since  been  taken,  and  the  garrison 
massacred.  The  news  teeminated  discussion  in  Paris.  The 
credits  were  instantly  voted,  and  a  force  of  3,000  Marines  and 
Colonial  troops  has  been  ordered  to  Hanoi,  where  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  on  July  10th.  Twelve  hundred  men  have  also 
been  despatched  from  Saigon,  but  many  of  these  must  be 
Anamese,  and  if  the  citadel  ha3  fallen  they  will  he  too  late. 
A  much  larger  force  will  be  required,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  using  the  Line  regiments,  the  Madagascar  quarrel  may  be 
allowed  to  simmer. 

The  point  of  first  importance  in  the  Tonquin  affair  is  the 
attitude  of  China,  which  is  still  uncertain.  Tlie  Chinese 
Embassies  in  Europe  all  say  China  will  defend  Tonquin,  but  the 
Court  of  Pekin  is  slow  to  take  great  resolutions.  The  Empress- 
Regent  has  ordered  her  ablest  Proconsul,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
to  his  provinces,  which  touch  on  Tonquin,  and  he  is  at  Shanghai, 
gathering  up  force  to  send  forward  by  sea.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  scattered  notices,  necessarily  imperfect,  the  Pekin  Cabinet, 
which  has  one  eye  on  Russia,  has  determined  to  await  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  from  Frauce,  and  to  despatch  troops  to  support 
its  vassal  King  of  Anam ;  but  the  troops  are  to  fight  as 


Anamese,  and  not  as  Chinese  regulars.  Considerable  bodies 
have  already  appeared .  iu  Hanoi — they  arrive  via  the  Songcoi 
River — and  are  armed  with  chassepots,  a  portion,  no  doubt, 
of  M.  Dupuis’  large  importation  of  those  weapons.  This- 
policy  is  convenient  for  Europe,  which  thus  escape.s  the 
annoyances  of  a  French  blockade  of  China,  and  may  not 
be  inconvenient  for  France.  She  need  not  recognise  Chinese 
action,  and  may  fight  the  battle  out  in  Tonquin  and  before 
Hue,  the  capital  of  Anam.  The  campaign  will,  however,  be 
serious,  the  season  is  deadly,  and  the  Government  in  Paris  are 
incurably  averse  to  make  an  adequate  effort.  They  want,  in 
fact,  to  make  the  Marines  and  Colonials  do,  and  if  they  are  not 
exceptionally  lucky,  they  will  accomplish  very  little. 

Lord  Salisbury  made  one  of  his  acrid  speeches  to  the  South¬ 
wark  Conservative  Association  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Bermondsey,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  with  one 
of  those  violently  partisan  reviews  of  public  affairs  which  no 
human  being  not  prepossessed  by  tlie  most  bitter  political 
animosity  could  accept  as  even  pretending  to  historical  accurac}1-. 
Towards  the  close  he  became  a  little  more  rational,  and 
attacked  the  Government  for  trying  to  deal  not  directly  with 
the  evils  which  were  admitted  on  all  sides,  but  indirectly  with 
these  evils,  by  altering  the  political  machinery  by  which,  in  the 
view  of  Liberals,  these  evils  are  fostered,  and  even  in  the  view  of 
Conservatives  not  abated.  For  instances,  be  gave  the  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  London,  which  the  Liberals  propose  to  reach  through  a 
change  in  the  government  of  London  ;  and  the  unequal  pressure 
of  rates  on  property,  which  the  Liberals  propose  to  cure  by 
creating  new  rating  authorities  in  the  counties.  Surely  it  is 
a  very  reasouable,  not  a  very  unreasonable  view,  that  in  a 
place  like  London,  where  an  unlimited  number  of  different 
authorities  can  pull  up  a  street  separately, — and  where  they 
actually  use  that  authority, — each  for  their  own  isolated 
purposes,  to  hold  that  unless  you  centralise  these  authorities, 
you  can  never  deal  adequately  with  local  evils.  Aud  the- 
same  is  true  of  county  rating.  Finally,  Lord  Salisbury  did 
bis  best  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  Tenants’  Com¬ 
pensation  Bdl. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Oowen  renewed,  and  on  Thursday  resumed, 
his  attack  on  Lord  Edmond  Litzmaurice,  in  relation  to  Lord 
Granville’s  supposed  congratulations  to  Mr.  Erriugton  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Papal  letter  to  the  Irish  Bishops ;  and,  on  the 
former  occasion,  was  told  in  reply,  by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  that 
Lord  Granville  had  sent  no  letter  of  the  kind  either  to  Mr. 
Errington  or  to  any  one  else  in  Rome,  and  that  Lord  Granville 
regretted  that  his  former  denial  through  Lord  E.  h'itzmaurice  had 
been  more  sweeping  than  the  question,  and  had  consequently  been 
construed  as  evasive.  This  was,  we  suppose,  an  amiable  way  of 
conveying  to  Lord  E.  Litzmaurice  that  he  had  not  shown  Sir 
Charles  Dilke’s  tact  in  answering  questions,  and  no  one  can 
question  that  so  it  is.  On  Thursday,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
discreditably  wasted  in  this  miserable  guerrilla  warfare ;  but  the 
Opposition  only  elicited  that  Lord  O’Hagan  and  Lord  Houghton 
had  both  done  exactly  what  Mr.  Errington  has  done, — i.e.,  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Pope  on  their  own  authority  trustworthy  information 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  Ireland, — and  that  it  is  as  absurd  to- 
speak  of  Mr.  Errington  as  an  official  ambassador  to  the  Pope,, 
as  it  is  to  speak  of  Lord  O'Hagan  and  Lord  Houghton  in  that 
light. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  plague  of  Questions  elsewhere,  but 
must  add  here  that  Thursday  night  illustrated  the  very  grave 
disposition  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  counten¬ 
ance  the  disgraceful  waste  of  time  which  these  idle  interroga¬ 
tories  cause.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  has,  it  seems,  been 
appointed  her  Majesty’s  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  circulated  a  letter,  signed 
by  himself  and  five  others,  deploring  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  recommending  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on  the  subject.  Sir  H. 
Maxwell  accordingly  asked  on  Thursday  whether  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  bad  acted  in  tbis  way,  and  whether  in  doing  so,  if 
he  had  done  so,  he  was  acting  under  the  advice  or  with  the- 
approval  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
that  he  had  no  official  knowledge  pf  the  circumstances,  and  did 
not  deem  it  within  his  duty  to  make  any  official  inquiry.  As- 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  believed  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  issued 
the  circular  two  days  before  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  but  that  iu  any  case  the  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  a  Peer  was  not  deprived 
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•of  his  ordinary  political  rights  by  being  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  _ _ 

Hereupon,  though  later  in  the  evening,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  asked 
permission  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  iu  order  to 
enter  on  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  was  supported  by 
only  thirtv-nine  Members  in  so  doing.  A  fortieth,  Mr.  A.  O’Connor, 
stood  up,  after  the  Speaker  had  announced  that  there  were  only 
thirty-nine,  but  was,  of  course,  too  late  to  alter  the  decision  of 
the  Speaker  that  Sir  H.  Maxwell  was  insufficiently  supported 
in  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  This  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  favour  shown  by  the 
House  to  obstructive  motions.  A  more  trumpery  matter  for 
■  cavil  was  never  brought  before  the  House.  It  might  as  well  be 
proposed  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  iu  discussing  how  far 
it  was  right  that  a  Crown  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  should  have  his  own  view-s,  and  freely  publish  them, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Affirmation  Bill.  Sir  H.  Maxwell  should 
have  been  put  down  by  the  unanimous  disapproval  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  instead  of  being  allowed  so  nearly  to  gain  his 
point.  _ _ 

Mr.  MacCoan  brought  a  question  of  Privilege  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  in  the  shape  of  a  challenge  from 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  which  had  arisen  out  of  arefereuce  made  by  himself 
in  an  Irish  speech  to  Mr.  O'Kelly’s  suspension  in  February  last 
for  giving  the  lie  to  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  O’Kelly  as  his  second,  aud  Mr.  MacCoan  was  asked  to  name 
a  second  to  act  for  him.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  as  no  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  challenge  had  been  received,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House.  The  Prime  Minister 
approved  his  action,  and  moved  that  Mr.  O’Kelly  be  ordered  to 
attend  in  his  place  on  the  following  day  (yesterday),  to  give  a 
pledge  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  quarrel.  Mr.  O’Brien 
would  not  answer  for  Mr.  O’Kelly  that  he  worrld  admit  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  “  the  English  Parliament  ” in  his  private  quarrels; 
and  Mr.  Shell,  referring  ironically  to  Mr.  MacCoan’s  earnest 
desire  to  keep  the  peace,  suggested  that  an  application  to  a 
magistrate  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  ;  a  suggestion 
supported  by  Mr.  Parnell,  who  maintained  that  as  this  challenge 
had  arisen  out  of  a  speech  not  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  challenge  was  not  properly  a  question  of  Privilege.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motion  was,  however,  carried,  by  250  votes 
against  19. _ 

The  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  affirmed  the  im¬ 
portant  principle  that,  as  regards  Sunday  closing  of  public- 
houses,  each  county  shall  give  its  own  decision.  At  least, 
it  passed  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  shutting  all  such 
houses  on  Sunday  in  the  county  of  Durham  expressly  on 
the  ground  that  the  people  of  the  county  wished  it,  and 
that  of  the  twelve  Members  whom  they  send  up,  eleven 
supported  it,  only  one  opposed,  and  he  refused  to  vote  the 
other  way.  The  only  good  speech  against  the  Bill  was  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor’s,  who  attacked  its  principle,  objected  to  moral 
-tyranny  as  nearly  as  bad  as  immoral  tyranny,  and  said  legis¬ 
lators  were  now  prostrate  before  benevolent  men,  who  made 
benevolent  mistakes.  There  is  truth  of  a  kind  in  his  objection, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  a  people  has  not  a  right  to  put 
down  a  social  nuisance,  if  it  pleases.  (The  people  of  Durham 
say  that  drinking  on  Sunday,  when  men  have  their  pockets  full) 
spoils  their  only  day  of  rest,  and  the  evidence  is  that  it  does. 
Then  why  not  stop  drinking,  as,  for  the  same  reason,  we  stop 
trading?  As  to  stopping  it  piece-meal  and  by  districts,  that 
is  convenient,  because  there  are  other  places  which,  like  Loudon, 
would  not  endure  the  restriction.  There  ought,  however,  to  be 
a  general  Act,  for  this  reason, — that  if  Durham  repents,  her 
people  cannot  get  rid  of  the  special  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  a  letter  from  “  Stepniak,” 
the  Kihilist  author  of  “  Underground  Russia,”  upon  the  position 
of  the  party  during  the  recent  coronation.  The  letter  was 
written  on  May  24th,  but  the  writer  prophesies  an  unimpeded 
•ceremony,  declaring  that  the  Revolutionary  chiefs  have  changed 
-their  method.  So  great  was  the  excitement  caused  by  the  death 
of  Alexander  II.,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  recruits, 
and  were  obliged  to  reject  many,  lest  they  should  admit  men  too 
weak-minded  for  the  work.  They  have,  however,  stopped  then- 
assassinations,  for  they  suddenly  see  a  chance  of  proceeding 
by  insurrection,  and  abolishing  not  this  or  that  Czar,  but  the 
Czardom.  The  statement  is  nearly  incredible,  in  the  face  Qf 
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the  huge  Army  of  Russia  and  the  peasant  feeling;  but  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  during  the  coronation  is  to  be  noted,  as 
well  as  the  public  statement  about  the  officers  of  the  Guard,  who 
were  arrested  as  the  “  Revolutionists,  but  not  Nihilists.” 


Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  may  take  rank  with  the  best  phrase- 
makers  of  the  day.  His  letter  to  Monday’s  Times,  headed 
“  Some  More  Political  Generosity,”  contains  some  of  the  best 
(and  worst-applied)  rhetoric  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  a  denunciation  of  the  promoters  of  the  Tenants’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Bill,  and  a  prophecy  that  the  dam  erected  by  those  who  have 
promoted  this  Bill  will  soon  be  swept  away  by  the  rush  of  the 
agricultural  labourers’  interests,  which  will  find  the  interests  of 
the  tenant-farmers  blocking  their  way.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert, 
though  strongly  opposed  to  all  revolutions,  little  or  big,  prefers 
“  a  revolution  in  fustian  to  a  revolution  in  broadcloth,”  and  con¬ 
cludes  his  attack  on  the  politicians  who  have  taken  up  the  case 
of  the  tenant-farmers  with  this  artistically  composed  bit  of 
highly  inapplicable  invective  : — “Let  me  end  by  congratulating 
the  politicians  of  both  sides  on  the  part  so  successfully  played 
as  concerns  this  measure.  For  courage  in  asserting  one’s  own 
interests,  for  a  want  of  courage  in  defending  the  foundations 
of  a  healthy  public  life,  for  recklessness  in  party  fighting,  for 
blindness  in  misunderstanding  the  forces  of  the  situation,  the 
politician,  whether  agitating  or  administrating,  lias  on  this 
occasion  fairly  surpassed  himself.  If  we  can  profitably  wish  him 
nothing  else,  we  can  always  wish  him  the  enjoyment  of  a  short 
memory,  a  defective  vision,  a  light  heart,  and  a  long  life.” 
Nothing  could  be  happier,  if  only  the  facts  were  but  in  any 
decent  correspondence  with  the  language  in  which  they  are 
described.  But  we  should  have  said  that  there  has  hardly  been 
an  agitation  of  our  day  to  which  this  language  is  more  comically 
inapplicable.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  is  a  Draconian  judge  of 
imaginary  political  crimes.  He  sums  up  with  scathing 
indignation  against  criminals  whose  careers  exist  only  iu 
his  own  fancy,  and  pierces  with  lofty  scorn  the  immoralities  of 
his  own  ingenious  invention. 


All  who  are  interested  in  the  Church  controversies  of  the  day 
should  read  the  two  remarkable  articles  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  for  June,  by  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey  and  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  MacColl,  on  “  The  Legal  Aspects  of  Disestablishment  ” 
and  “  The  Clergy  and  the  Law.”  Professor  Dicey’s  paper  is 
one  of  the  ablest  analyses  of  the  bearing  of  the  law  on  Dis¬ 
established  Churches  that  we  have  ever  read,  though  we  exceed¬ 
ingly  regret  the  rather  unworthy  sneer,  on  page  829,  concerning 
a  minister  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Huddersfield,  against 
whose  claim  to  retain  his  position  under  the  trust  deeds  Vice- 
Chancellor  Sir  Charles  Hall  had  given  his  decision.  “  It  is  worth 
remark,”  sajrs  Mr.  Dicey,  “  that  if  Mr.  Stannard  had  thought  fit, 
with  the  aid  of  his  congregation,  to  disobey  the  injunction  of  the 
Court,  he  might  have  found  himself  as  tightly  and  permanently 
lodged  in  prison  as  Mr.  Green.  Unfortunately,  a  ‘minister  in 
gaol’  has  not  the  alliterative  impressiveness  of  a  ‘priest  in  prison. 
The  disobedience  of  a  Dissenter  does  not  excite  the  sympathies 
of  good  society.”  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Stannard,  if  he  had  resisted  the  law,  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  the  sympathy  with  Mr.  Green.  The  feeling  that 
Mr.  Green  was  a  salaried  official  of  the  Established  Church 
diverted  the  sympathy  of  ordinary  Liberals  from  his  case,  in¬ 
stead  of  attracting  it  to  his  case.  Mr.  Stannard’s  martyrdom 
would  have  caused  a  critical  Parliamentary  issue. 


But  those  who  are  disposed  to  echo  Professor  Dicev’s  sneer 
should  read  Mr.  MacColl’s  extremely  able  paper.  There  they 
will  see  that  it  is  in  no  way  the  refusal  to  obey  the  law  which 
excites  sympathy,  but  the  refusal  of  a  man  in  earnest  to  obey  a 
very  doubtful  provision  of  the  law,  so  long  as  Bishops  who  are  not 
in  earnest  show  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  setting  at  defi¬ 
ance  provisions  which  are  not  doubtful  at  all.  It  is  the 
gross  inequality  of  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  applied,  and  the 
cool  indifference  to  previous  decisions  with  which  it  is  laid  down, 
that  has  gained  for  a  few  Ritualists  a  sympathy  which  would 
never  have  been  accorded  to  their  specific  views.  More  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  on  the  relation  of  the  law  to  ecclesiastical  affairs 
than  Professor  Dioev’s  and  Mr.  MacColl’s  papers,  we  have  not 
encountered  for  many  months. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  102  to  102 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  PARTY  MEETING. 

riAHE  faint  disappointment  among  Radicals  created  by  Mr. 
JL  Gladstone’s  speech  to  the  party  meeting  on  Tuesday — a 
disappointment  accurately  reflected  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette — 
will,  we  feel  confident,  disappear  after  more  consideration. 
So  great  is  the  expectation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  always  excites, 
that  when  it  was  known  he  was  about  to  address  his  party,  an 
impression  spread  abroad  that  he  had  some  heroic,  or  unusual, 
or  even  novel  course  to  suggest,  whereby  the  delays  of  legisla¬ 
tion  wrould  be  peremptorily  suppressed.  There  was  little 
reason,  except  impatience,  for  that  supposition.  The  Premier, 
it  should  not  be  so  often  forgotten,  is  something  more  than 
a  great  orator,  or  even  a  great  statesman  and  leader  in 
reforms.  He  is  the  most  experienced  of  living  Parlia¬ 
mentary  chiefs,  he  knows  the  interior  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  half  a  century,  and  he  has  in  a  very  curious 
degree,  considering  his  temperament  with  its  perfervidum 
ingenium ,  confidence  in  that  slow  and  cumbrous,  but  unresting 
machine,  Parliamentary  Government.  He  recognises,  as  he 
frankly  admitted,  that  it  is  never  safe  to  threaten  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  that  it  is  far  better  to  put  up  with  its  occa¬ 
sional  aberrations,  and  that  more  work  can  be  got  out  of  it 
by  gentle,  steady  pressure,  than  by  any  heroic  device.  He 
therefore  informed  his  followers  that  the  Government  had 
decided  to  reduce  the  work  to  clearly  practicable  dimensions, 
and  then  to  ask  their  special  help  in  carrying  it  forward.  Of 
the  three  political  Bills  in  hand — the  Tenants’  Bill,  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  and  the  Bill  for  the  Government 
of  London  —  they  would  abandon  only  the  last,  and 
press  forward  the  other  two  with  their  whole  energy.  The 
Tenants  Bill  interested  the  whole  country,  and  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  was  “  indispensable,”  a  phrase  received  by  the 
meeting  with  enthusiasm.  They  would  also  press  on  all  Bills 
referred  to  the  Grand  Committees  which  those  Committees 
might  send  up,  a  phrase  which,  it  is  well  understood,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  exclude  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  will  not 
escape  in  time,  and  reduces  the  list  to  the  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
the  Patent  Bill,  and  the  Bill  allowing  criminal  Appeals.  Even 
these  Bills,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  would  demand  exertion,  for  it 
might  be  necessary  that  the  House  should  “  deal  with  ’’  an 
attempt  to  rediscuss  them  or  their  details  all  over  again. 

This  programme  is  not  extensive  and  not  exciting  to  the 
imagination,  but  it  was  received  by  all  sections  of  the  party, 
except  the  Extreme  Left,  with  strong  approval,  and  it  has  on 
the  face  of  it  two  considerable  advantages.  It  is  practicable, 
and  it  is  usual.  The  House,  if  it  will  only  attend  and  moderate 
its  desire  for  irregular  discussion,  can  pass  those  five  Bills, 
and  can  pass  them  without  assenting  to  any  novel  or  heroic 
device.  This  latter  was,  in  truth,  not  feasible.  A  great  many 
public  meetings  have  proposed  that  Parliament  should 
sit  till  Christmas,  but  the  proposal,  besides  disgusting  all 
Members  who  want  to  see  the  trees  and  the  grass  before 
winter,  would  have  been  utterly  sterile.  The  Lords  would 
have  adjourned  at  their  usual  time,  and  the  Government,  after 
irritating  the  Commons,  would  have  found  itself  with  a  sheaf 
of  perfected  Bills,  but  no  laws,  left  upon  its  hands.  The  Lords 
could  not  be  punished  for  a  moderate  adjournment,  for  half  the 
country  would  consider  the  demand  upon  them  unreasonable 
and  imperious.  Moreover,  Ministers  themselves  are  vertebrate 
animals,  and  continuous  sittings  through  the  entire  year  exhaust 
their  strength  too  much.  England  chooses,  not  unwisely  in 
quiet  times,  to  be  governed  by  old  and  middle-aged  men,  and 
her  Ministers  are  worked  already  much  more  closely  than  is 
good  either  for  them  or  for  the  public  business.  A  Minister 
has  to  do  all  that  the  permanent  Head  of  a  Department  has  to 
do  and  all  that  the  busiest  Member  of  Parliament  has  to  do, 
and  to  receive  deputations,  confer  with  colleagues,  and  keep 
himself  informed  as  to  the  general  movement  of  politics  besides  ; 
and  to  deprive  him  of  his  only  chance  of  a  holiday  and  of 
quiet  thought  over  his  administrative  work,  is  to  destroy  his 
usefulness,  as  well  as  endanger  his  health.  That  proposal  was 
inadmissible,  and  so  also  for  the  time  was  the  alternative  one, 
to  take  away  the  Private  Members’  nights.  Private  Members 
sometimes  waste  their  nights  abominably,  and  are  often 
counted  out ;  but  they  are  jealous  of  their  privilege,  and  will 
not  surrender  it  willingly,  except  in  the  last  resort.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  like  any  other  Premier,  wishes  to  conciliate, 
not  to  fret  them ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  only  to 
ask  for  morning  sittings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
then,  with  those  extra  ten  hours  at  his  disposal,  to  press 


forward  the  very  moderate  list  of  Bills  mentioned  above. 
Heavier  measures  being  out  of  the  question,  that  was  the 
judicious  course,  and  as  such  we  believe  it  will,  on  one  condi¬ 
tion,  be  welcomed  by  the  country.  The  condition  is,  of  course, 
that,  as  the  Session  is  to  be  one  of  light  work,  the  work  re¬ 
maining  shall  be  actually  done,  that  no  further  delays  be  per¬ 
mitted,  and  that  no  Bill  of  the  list  shall  be  left  over  to  be- 
considered  again  from  the  beginning. 

This  will  be  comparatively  easy,  for  there  is  one  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  great  moderation  of  the  course  adopted 
which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  perceived.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  stands  in  an  excellent  position  towards  Obstruction.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Tory  leaders  mean  to  permit 
any  work  whatever  to  be  done  this  Session.  They  would  he 
very  glad  to  load  the  next  with  prearranged  work,  and  they 
have  discovered  how  to  do  it  without  appearing  to  resort  to 
un-Parliamentary  devices.  They  have  only  to  hint  to  their 
followers,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  did  on  Tuesday,  at  the- 
meeting  of  his  own  party,  that  the  measures  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  “criticised  with  jealousy,”  and  they  will  take 
care  so  to  consume  the  time  with  “  criticism  ”  that  nothing 
shall  actually  be  accomplished.  They  can,  as  they  do,  debate- 
on  Supply  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  they  can,  as  they 
do,  with  the  help  of  their  Irish  allies,  extend  the  right  of  in¬ 
terpellation  till  it  becomes  almost  the  only  one  remaining,  and 
Parliament  is  compelled  to  listen  to  inquiries  which  a  decent 
clerk  in  the  Department  could  answer  much  more  satisfactorily ; 
and  they  can,  and  they  do,  foster  every  irregular  debate  raised, 
no  matter  upon  what  subject.  Through  these  devices  and 
“  jealous  criticism  ”  they  hope  to  wear  out  the  Session,  and 
then  to  accuse  the  Government  of  weakness  in  passing  none  of 
its  Bills.  Those  tactics,  however,  have  now  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  pursued.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  threatened  to  sit  till 
Christmas,  the  Obstructives  might  have  said  that  there  was 
time  for  everything,  even  for  their  vapidities.  Had  he  asked  for 
Private  Members’  nights,  they  might  have  pleaded  that  all  time 
being  absorbed,  they  must  take  some  of  it  for  their  grievances 
and  their  “  irregular  but  most  important  ”  discussions.  Had  he 
pressed  the  London  Bill,  they  might  have  argued  that 
it  was  important  enough  of  itself  to  occupy  a  whole 
Session,  and  was  brought  in  too  late.  And  had  he 
insisted  on  the  full  programme,  they  might  have  defended 
themselves  by  pleading  that  the  Government  had  overloaded 
the  House,  and  had  asked  for  so  much,  that  the  alternatives 
were  a  barren  Session  or  the  passing  of  a  quantity  of  laws 
undiscussed.  As  it  is,  they  must  either  pass  or  reject  the  Bills 
proposed,  or  stand  confessed  before  the  country  as  men  who 
are  unwilling  that  legislation  should  go  on.  They  will  be 
reluctant,  with  the  shadow  of  a  Dissolution  slowly  ascending- 
the  political  horizon,  to  run  that  risk  of  displeasing  their 
constituents,  and  the  Government  Bills  may  receive  an 
unexpected  amount  of  fair-play.  Whether,  even  if  they 
do,  they  will  get  through  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
action  of  the  majority,  which  recently  has  been  get¬ 
ting  a  little  out  of  hand.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
has  done  his  utmost  to  reduce  them  to  discipline  without 
tyranny,  and  the  Constituencies,  seeing  that,  are  sure  to  second 
his  efforts.  The  electors  cannot  prevent  obstruction,  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  gi-eat  obstructives  sit  for  trumpery  villages,  as  in¬ 
capable  of  political  foresight  as  of  political  interest,  but  they 
can  make  their  representatives  very  sedulous  in  urging  forward 
work.  The  election  cannot  be  very  far  off,  and  for  a  year 
before  an  election  the  remonstrances  of  watchful  local  Com¬ 
mittees  are  received  with  considerable  respect,  even  by  Members 
who  would  not  be  sorry  if  legislation  stopped. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  BILL  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

riMIE  Standard  of  Wednesday  is  sanguine  of  a  successful 
JL  resistance  to  Mr.  Childers’s  Bill  for  diminishing  the 
National  Debt  by  re-creating  for  a  considerable  period  the  Long 
Annuities  which  will  expire  in  1885  ;  and  the  Daily  News 
of  Thursday,  if  not  exactly  sanguine  of  the  same  result,  con¬ 
templates  it  apparently  with  mild  satisfaction.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Peter  Rylands — a  Liberal  who  is  now 
too  apt  to  walk  in  crooked  ways — has  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  an  amendment  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Government,  that  .Lord  George  Hamilton  will 
raise  a  similar  class  of  objections  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Opposition,  and  that  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  will  take  a  special 
objection  to  asking  Ireland,  in  her  present  state  of  poverty,  to 
contribute  towards  such  an  arrangement.  The  Standard 
says  that  Mr.  Anderson,  a  Scotch  Liberal  who  occasionally 
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enjoys  administering  a  snub  to  his  party,  is  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  deserters,  though  of  this  we  know  nothing  except 
on  the  authority  of  the  Standard ,  which  ruay,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
fusing  between  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Rylands.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  looking  to  the  very  discreditable  defeat  which  Mr.  Childers 
encountered  the  other  day, — probably  through  some  deficiency 
in  the  Whips, — in  his  proposal  to  substitute  national  for  local 
collectors  of  the  Revenue,  we  think  it  not  so  improbable  as 
it  may  appear  that  the  Standard  is  not  speaking  quite  with¬ 
out  book,  when  it  anticipates  some  difficulty  in  passing  this  Bill. 
What  the  ground  of  apprehension  may  be  we  cannot  tell,  but  this 
at  least  is  clear, — that  either  the  Whips  have  not  done  their  work 
very  efficiently  lately,  or  else  that  there  must  be  some  malign 
influence  at  work  defeating  their  efforts.  The  W  hips  are,  per¬ 
haps,  taken  at  present  too  much  from  the  Whig  section  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  We  should  like  to  see  one  of  them  taken 
from  amongst  the  Radical  Members  of  that  party,  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  know  what  was  brewing  in  relation 
to  motions  such  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Rylands  has  given 
notice  in  relation  to  the  National  Debt  Bill.  But  a  change 
of  this  kind  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  in  a  moment.  However 
much  we  may  wish  that  the  Government  should  keep  in  mind 
its  own  apparent  want  of  good  information  in  relation  to 
Radical  defections  from  the  Ministerial  policy,  the  danger, 
if  there  be  a  danger,  in  relation  to  the  National  Debt  Bill, 
must  be  dealt  with  at  present  by  bringing  public  opinion 
to  bear  distinctly  upon  it.  This,  however,  we  will  say,  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  the  National  Debt  Bill  to  be  “  dropped  ” 
by  the  Government,  as  the  Standard  suggests.  It  is  a 
proposal  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Budget,  and, 
indeed,  the  most  important  proposal  in  the  Budget.  To  leave 
the  initiation  of  the  scheme  proposed  for  another  year, — he.,  till 
within  a  year  of  the  actual  expiration  of  the  long  annuities, — 
would  be  a  very  grave  act  of  weakness  indeed,  of  which  we  are 
quite  sure  that  neither  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor  the 
Prime  Minister  would  take  the  responsibility.  The  defeat 
of  the  National  Debt  Bill  would  be  the  defeat  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  most  important  of  its  financial  proposals,  and 
in  our  view  ought  to  be  followed  either  by  a  resignation  or  by 
a  dissolution.  No  policy  announced  by  the  Government  this 
year  has  been  received  with  more  hearty  approval  than  Mr. 
Childers’s  wise  proposal  to  anticipate  the  falling-in  of  these 
long  annuities,  and  to  renew  something  like  five  millions  of 
them  for  another  considerable  period,  with  a  view  to  a  very 
substantial  reduction  of  the  Debt.  The  country  is,  we 
believe,  in  thorough  earnest  on  the  subject,  and  will 
give  very  short  shrift  indeed  to  Mr.  Rylands,  or  any 
other  Liberal  who  attempts  to  thwart  the  Government  on  this 
head.  As  for  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  opposition,  we  cannot 
as  yet  believe  that  it  will  receive  the  support  of  his  leader. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  so  deeply  pledged  to  the  policy  of 
paying  off  Debt,  that  it  would  be  a  conspicuously  shifty  party- 
move  in  him  to  try  to  trip  up  the  Government  on  a  proposal 
of  this  kind.  But  whether  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  shifty  or 
straightforward  in  the  matter,  is  nothing  to  the  Liberal 
party.  It  is  something  to  the  Liberal  party  to  see  that 
its  own  Members  shall  go  straight  on  a  policy  of  this 
kind, — a  policy  of  pure  justice  to  our  posterity,  to  whom 
we  are  handing  down  a  great  load  of  Debt  of  very  dis¬ 
putable  origin,  while  we  are  handing  down  to  them,  in  some 
directions,  as,  for  instance,  coal,  greatly  diminishing  resources, 
— one,  moreover,  proposed  by  the  Premier  himself,  taken  up 
warmly  and  with  great  ability  by  his  successor,  and  accepted 
by  the  country  at  large  with  a  chorus  of  approbation.  If  the 
Government  should  be  defeated  on  such  a  measure  as 
this,  we  hold  that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
it  to  accept  such  a  defeat  tamely.  It  would  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  its  policy,  and 
ought  to  involve  the  usual  consequences  of  votes  of  want  of 
confidence.  Mr.  Rylands,  of  course,  must  vote  as  he  pleases. 
But  we  think  we  may  assure  Mr.  Rylands  that  Burnley  will 
be  very  little  likely  to  accept  him  as  its  Liberal  candidate 
again,  if  he  contrives  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  the  Government 
in  a  matter  so  important  as  this.  The  Liberal  Whips  should 
be  warned  of  the  very  serious  nature  of  their  responsibilities, 
which  have  not  lately  been  discharged  with  the  usual  efficiency 
and  energy.  Whether,  as  it  is  rumoured,  this  may  be  because 
there  is  disunion  of  any  sort  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  we,  of 
course,  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  this  we  do  know, 
that  nothing  would  be  resented  more  gravely  by  the  Liberal 
party  at  large  than  the  least  evidence  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Government  on  a  grave  question  of  this  kind,  either  in  the 
Cabinet  or  outside  it.  In  the  country,  the  party  was  never 


more  united  than  it  is  now.  The  least  trace  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  cabal  would  bring  down  upon  those  who  gave  comfort 
or  aid  to  that  cabal  a  very  swift  and  memorable  retribution. 

As  regards  the  Irish  side  of  the  case,  it  may  be  true,  as  we 
said  last  week,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  might  perhaps  succeed 
in  showing  that  this  is  not  a  very  happy  moment  for  spending 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  Irish  people  in  paying  off  Debt  incurred 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  But  then  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Government  are  not  adopting  a  niggardly  policy  towards  Ire¬ 
land,  but  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  very  large  sum  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  an  assisted  family  emigration  as  the  Western 
Irish  have  embraced  with  so  much  eagerness  and  gratitude.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Government  are  prepared  to  advance 
to  the  Canadian  Government  a  sum  large  enough  to  enable 
Canada  to  establish  fifty  thousand  Irish  comfortably  on  its 
virgin  soil,  without  running  any  of  the  risks  of  hand-to-mouth 
emigration.  That  would,  of  course,  be  taking  a  good  large 
sum  out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  Irish  purposes,  and 
would  probably  cancel,  for  the  year  at  least,  the  Irish 
share  of  the  cost  of  extinguishing  Debt  incurred  in  that 
year.  And  it  is  childish  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
to  give  up  a  great  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  Debt,  for  the  sake 
of  improvement  loans  to  Ireland  on  which  the  Irish  Members 
themselves  are  as  yet  in  no  way  agreed,  nor  even  likely  to  be 
agreed.  Let  advances  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  or  for  railways,  or  for  any  other  development 
of  the  national  resources,  be  considered  on  their  merits,  as  the 
occasion  may  arise.  We,  at  least,  should  certainly  support 
the  proposal  to  open  up  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  by  one  or 
two  State-guaranteed  railways,  such  as  Mr.  Tuke  and  his 
colleagues  have  more  than  once  suggested.  But  these  are 
small  matters,  which  ought  to  be  judged  on  their  merits.  The 
Irish  Members  are  not  agreed,  and  are  by  no  means  likely  to 
be  agreed,  on  any  big  scheme  for  devoting  a  large  capital  sum 
to  public  works  in  Ireland  ;  and  all  such  schemes  are  so 
purely  imaginary  at  present,  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  consider 
them  as  competing  with  the  proposal  for  paying  off  the 
Debt  of  the  Empire.  That  is  a  question  of  national  credit 
and  of  justice  to  posterity  which  is  hardly  affected,  except 
theoretically,  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  so 
easy  is  it  to  balance  the  annual  contribution  which  Ireland 
would  pay  to  such  a  scheme  by  special  contributions  towards 
the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  such  as  are  already  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  the  Canada  Emigration  Scheme.  The 
Irish  Members  cannot  expect,  and  the  more  reasonable  of  them 
will  not  expect,  that  we  should  delay  indefinitely  the  reduction 
of  the  Imperial  Debt,  in  order  to  accumulate  funds  for  vision¬ 
ary  drainings  of  the  Shannon  region,  or  still  more  visionary 
reclamations  of  bog. 

To  return  to  the  pinch  of  the  question.  Mr.  Childers’s  National 
Debt  Bill  will  come  on  soon, — next  week,  we  believe — for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  whether  the  Tories  trim  on  the  subject  or  not, 
we  hope  to  see  the  Liberals  staunch,  and  the  Whips  up  to  their 
duty.  If  there  be  any  failure  in  the  matter,  the  irritation  in 
the  Liberal  Party  will  be  extreme,  and  will  be  well  founded. 
A  defeat  of  this  Bill  ought  to  involve  the  usual  consequences 
of  a  defeat  of  the  Government  on  a  matter  of  first-class 
importance  ;  and  a  defeat  of  the  Government  in  such  a  cause 
would  be  followed  by  an  explosion  in  the  country  for  which 
the  handful  of  intriguing  Liberals  are  very  ill  prepared. 


SOCIAL  DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  LIBERALS. 

A  LIBERAL  who  seems  to  be  ‘somewhat’  writes  a  grave 
l\  complaint  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  that 
Lady  Granville’s  invitations  are  not  nearly  so  skilfully  adapted 
to  cement  the  cohesion  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  as 
are  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury’s  to  cement  the  cohesion  of 
the  Conservative  party;  and  it  is  added  that  the  Caxlton  Club 
is  much  more  efficient  in  the  empty  social  distinctions  which 
it  deals  out  to  the  Tories  than  the  Reform  Club,  or  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Club,  is,  or  than  the  National  Liberal  Club  is  at  all  likely 
to  be,  in  distributing  the  same  class  of  social  distinctions  to  the 
Liberals.  The  writer  of  the  article  takes  the  matter  very  seriously. 
He  is  aware,  apparently,  that  this  delicate  social  bribery  and 
corruption  is  of  no  real  importance,  as  regards  the  vote  of  the 
country.  He  admits  frankly  that  to  make  one  of  the  new-rich 
men  feel  at  home  among  the  aristocracy  of  his  party  produces 
no  substantial  effect  on  the  constituency  which  he  represents, 
though  he  thinks  it  may,  perhaps,  exert  some  very  minute  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  satisfactory  kind.  But,  says  this  advocate  of  the 
corruption  which  aristocratic  favour  can  exercise,  it  is,  after  all, 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  keep  your  party  well  together 
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in  the  House,  as  well  as  in  the  country.  It  may  be  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  so  far  as  regards  the  next  general  election,  that  Lady 
Granville  should  ask  plebeian  plutocrats  to  her  assemblies,  or 
that  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  should  give  them  tickets 
for  the  Royal  Enclosure  at  the  Ascot  Races.  But  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these  plutocrats 
to  their  duty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  preventing  them 
from  joining  cabals  against  the  Government.  It  was,  says  this 
writer,  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  great  credit  that  he  held  his  party 
together  by  the  social  cement  of  a  little  aristocratic  patronage 
of  this  sort,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  Tory  regime.  The 
country,  it  is  true,  had  made  up  its  mind  to  throw  off  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  yoke,  but  till  the  crash  came  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  sign  of  party  disloyalty  to  his  Administration.  And 
the  reason  was  that  the  Tory  aristocracy  sent  out  their  cards  for 
balls  and  dinners  and  receptions  generally,  with  the  greatest  tact 
and  generosity,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  vulgar  parvenus  with  de¬ 
light.  The  reason,  we  are  told,  why  the  Liberals  when  in  power 
do  not  manage  as  well,  is  that  they  despise  these  things,  or 
are  too  lofty-minded  or  too  proud  even  to  think  about  them. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Tory  world  encroaches  on  the 
world  of  ambitious  Liberalism,  and  undermines  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  party,  even  when  the  voice  of  the  country 
is  as  unanimous  and  as  loud  as  ever  in  favour  of  the 
Liberal  cause.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  this  anonymous  Liberal, 
who  seems  to  be  “a  pillar.”  It  really  comes  to  this, — ‘Let 
the  great  nobles  of  the  Liberal  party  lavish  blandishments  on 
all  who  serve  it  in  Parliament,  especially  if  they  arc  vulgar 
enough  to  care  for  that  sort  of  thing.  These  blandishments 
will  not  alter  the  opinion  of  the  country,  or  will  alter  it  only 
infinitesimally.  But  they  will  stimulate  the  zeal  and  discourage 
the  disloyalty  of  tepid  Liberals  who  care  for  social  distinction, 
and  do  not  care  much  otherwise  whether  they  get  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  Liberal  principles,  or  on  Conservative  principles,  or  on 
any  one  of  the  various  shades  of  Conservative-Liberal  and 
Liberal-Conservative  principles.’ 

Well,  we  have  only  one  reply  to  make  to  this  Liberal  coun¬ 
sellor.  He  is  very  likely  quite  right  as  to  the  uses  of  social 
blandishments  in  keeping  a  man  zealously  to  his  political  duties, 
when  he  might  otherwise  become  very  lukewarm  and  languid 
about  those  duties.  But  then,  is  it  a  price  which  Liberal  leaders 
can  properly  pay  for  political  cohesion,  nay,  is  it  possible  that 
they  can  really  pay  it  without  losing  some  of  their  sturdy  faith 
in  Liberalism  ?  The  Conservatives  may  do,  and  may  do  with¬ 
out  discredit  to  themselves  or  their  principles,  what  Liberals 
cannot  afford  to  do.  The  Conservative  takes  his  stand 

on  the  principle  of  rank.  Well,  as  he  takes  his  stand 

on  that  principle,  there  is  nothing  discreditable  to  him 
in  illustrating  the  force  and  significance  of  that  principle, 
— such  as  it  is.  If  he  wants  to  strengthen  the  Con¬ 

servative  party,  he  cannot  do  better  than  make  good  the 
influence  of  rank,  as  rank,  over  wealth  and  every  other  sort 
of  power.  If  lie  wants  to  show  how  essential  an  aristocracy  is 
to  society,  how  can  he  show  it  better  than  by  providing  a  long 
train  of  willing  captives  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  influence  of  rank  ?  Lady  Salisbury  is  winning  a  re¬ 
cruit  to  true  Conservatism,  whenever  she  makes  a  million¬ 
aire  own  the  ascendancy  of  high  society  over  political 
ties.  But  Lady  Granville  is  not  winning  a  recruit 

to  true  Liberalism,  she  is  winning  a  sham  recruit  at  best, 
when  she  makes  good  the  ascendancy  of  high  society  over 
political  ties.  There  is  something  of  treachery  to  true 
Liberalism  in  making  social  blandishments  do  the  work  of 
conviction.  And  we  mav  depend  upon  it  that  no  political 
leader  who  really  devoted  his  mind  to  the  exerting  of  social 
blandishments  over  his  followers,  could  well  avoid  descending 
to  a  lower  and  meaner  level  of  political  life,  and  losing  faith 
in  his  own  principles.  We  should  say,  “Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,”  f.e.,  let  those  who  really  think  that  aristocratic 
influence  ought  to  tell  more  on  conviction  than  historical  or 
political  argument,  put  forth  that  aristocratic  influence  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability.  But  let  not  those  who  hold  that 
there  are  in  the  political  field  plenty  of  considerations  far 
more  weighty  than  the  preferences  of  Dukes  and  Duchesses, 
Marquises  and  Marchionesses,  try  to  trim  the  balance  by 
appealing  to  what  they  sincerely  regard  as  false  motives, 
motives  which  cannot  work  powerfully  without  telling  against 
all  the  forces  on  which  true  Liberals  rely. 

The  Conservatives  cry  out  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Caucus 
is  an  intolerable  tyranny, — that  a  constituency  which  gives 
its  Member  warning  that  if  he  votes  against  the  Government 
which  they  elected  him  to  support,  they  will  not  return  him 
again,  is  a  despotic  constituency,  exceeding  its  constitutional 


rights.  True  Liberals  reply  that  constituencies  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  tell  their  Member  that  if  he  ceases  to  represent 
their  convictions  on  any  essential  point,  he  shall  at  the  next 
vacancy  cease  to  be  their  representative.  But  they  might  well 
add  that  there  is  nothing  half  so  unconstitutional, — as  they 
view  what  is  unconstitutional, — in  indicating  their  wish  to 
sever  the  tie  between  them  and  a  Member  who  misrepresents 
their  views,  as  there  is  in  trying  to  twist,  or  even  to  confirm, 
political  opinions  by  social  blandishments,  i.e.,  by  a  class 
of  influences  which  are  entirely  irrelevant  to  political  truth 
and  falsehood.  The  constituency  which  says,  ‘  Vote  thus,  or 
you  shall  lose  your  seat,’  may  induce  a  Member  to  give  an 
unprincipled  vote  ;  but  it  applies  that  inducement  only  in¬ 
cidentally,  and  because  it  is  not  otherwise  possible  to  get 
itself  truly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
Duchess  or  Marchioness  who  says  in  effect,  ‘  Vote  thus,  or  you 
shall  not  come  to  my  parties,’  causes  her  victim  to  give  what 
may  be  an  unprincipled  vote  for  no  reason  which  will  bear 
justification  at  all.  The  Duchess  or  Marchioness  in  question 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — which  the  constituency  that  elects  a  Member  cer¬ 
tainly  has, — and,  therefore,  alters,  so  far  as  she  does  alter,  her 
victim’s  political  opinion,  by  a  pressure  which,  according  to  all 
true  Liberals,  is  a  perverting  one,  a  pressure  which  is  purely 
dislocating,  mischievous,  and  corrupt. 

Our  reply  to  the  Liberal  who  wants  to  reorganise  the  Social 
Discipline  of  the  Liberal  Party  would  be  very  brief,  namelv,  that 
such  social  discipline  is  essentially  hostile  to  Liberalism,  even 
when  it  is  incidentally  favourable  to  it.  It  is  a  lowering  influence. 
It  introduces  disturbing,  perverting,  and  intoxicating  influ¬ 
ences,  which  taint  the  atmosphere  of  Liberal  politics.  The 
Liberal  leaders  who  lay  themselves  out  to  ingratiate  them¬ 
selves  not  as  statesmen  but  as  nobles,  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party,  lay  themselves  out  to  darken  counsel  by  a  refined 
sort  of  corruption.  And  they  can  never  do  this  long  without 
emasculating  their  own  influence  as  leaders,  and  lowering  their 
only  legitimate  attraction  for  those  whom  they  desire  to  guide. 
The  gilded-saloon  business  may  be  very  fit  and  proper  for  the 
devotees  of  rank,  as  rank.  For  those  who  are  not  devotees  of 
rank,  as  rank,  but  who  think  that  the  promotion  of  the  popular 
welfare  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  politics,  it  is  not  only  a 
little  degrading  to  exert  consciously  the  blandishments  of  rank, 
but  a  degrading  strategy  which  can  never  have  any  effectual 
success.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  more  to  eat  out  the  hearty 
convictions  of  Liberals,  than  it  will  ever  do  to  keep  crooked 
Liberals  on  the  straight  track. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

mHE  irritation  expressed  by  the  French  journalists  at  the 
JL  English  comments  on  their  Colonial  enterprises  is,  on 
the  surface,  a  little  absurd.  They  seem  to  think  that  when 
France  is  in  movement,  Englishmen  should  either  be  silent  or 
approve,  and  detect  in  the  most  straightforward  criticism  a 
sinister  intent.  Of  course,  Englishmen  will  criticise,  and  as 
they  are  not  much  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  just  now, 
they  will  criticise  closely,  and  close  criticism  of  the  French 
expeditions  now  on  hand  cannot  be  honestly  made  favourable. 
The  English,  for  the  moment  at  all  events,  are  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  conquest  as  immoral,  and  if  ever  expeditions  had  con¬ 
quest  for  object  they  are  those  despatched  against  Madagascar 
and  Tonquin.  As  against  the  Malagasy,  the  French  have  simply 
no  case  at  all.  They  say  they  are  not  allowed  to  hold  land 
in  Madagascar,  but  they  are  no  more  banished  than  other 
people,  and  great  States  do  not  invade  to  secure  privileges  of 
that  sort.  They  are,  too,  obviously  seeking  much  more 
than  a  change  in  internal  law.  They  are  asking  a  protectorate 
over  half  the  island,  and  a  dominant  influence  in  the  remain¬ 
der,  and  between  a  French  Protectorate  and  annexation  there  is 
only  this  difference, — that  under  the  former  word  a  Com¬ 
missioner  reigns  much  more  absolutely  than  a  Governor  would 
dare  to  do.  In  Tonquin  the  pretext  is  a  little  better,  for  a 
petty  war  has  been  simmering  for  some  years,  there  is  a 
Treaty  alleged  to  have  been  broken,  and  a  French  garrison 
lias  suffered  a  reverse,  but  the  French  Government  in  this 
instance  make  little  concealment  of  their  intentions.  They 
demand  in  so  many  words  the  right  to  hold  Tonquin  by 
means  of  fortified  places,  the  right  to  collect  the  whole 
revenue  and  assign  it  as  they ,  please,  and  the  right  to 
“protect,”  that  is,  to  govern  through  a  native  Prince, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Anam.  The  English  think  this 
cynical,  as  it  is,  and  being  accustomed  to  study  Asiatic 
expeditions,  they  think  it  foolish  besides.  They  do  not 
question  that  if  France  likes  to  use  30,000  men  in  the 
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■work,  slie  can  conquer  Madagascar  and  Tonquin  ;  they  only 
say  the  work  will  be  serious,  and  far  beyond  anything  the 
French  people  have  been  led  to  expect.  To  dictate  terms  to 
the  Hovas,  a  French  General  must  reach  the  capital  by  marching 
300  miles  through  a  country  of  which  120  miles  is  a  swampy, 
malarious  forest,  must  overthrow  70,000  brave  barbarians,  of 
whom  20,000  are,  for  Africans,  good  soldiers,  and  must  hold 
a  line  of  positions  not  more  than  30  miles  apart.  To  do  this, 
with  full  hospitals  and  all  stores  to  be  sent  by  sea,  will 
take  15,000  men  and  a  large  expenditure;  and  the  Chamber 
will  be  loth  to  spare  the  money,  and  indignant  at  being  asked 
for  the  troops.  In  Tonquin,  the  business  will  be  much  more 
serious.  As  we  read  the  recent  intelligence,  the  Anamese  have 
found  allies,  and  the  attack  on  the  Citadel  of  Hanoi,  which  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  so  disastrously  for  the  French,  is  being  carried  on  by 
foes  very  different  from  the  peoples  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  Delta. 
The  King  of  Anamhas  enlisted  the  fighting  Mountaineers,  and 
has  received  from  China  a  few  well-armed  soldiers,  who  will 
fight  under  his  banner  and  in  his  name.  That,  in  fact,  is  the 
characteristic  policy  which  the  Chinese  have  adopted.  The 
Government  of  Pekin,  though  determined,  is  at  once  cautious 
and  slow.  So  long  as  it  can  avoid  that  extreme  measure  it 
will  not  declare  war  on  France,  but  will  aid  its  vassal  with 
troops,  who  are  being  rapidly  collected  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  These  troops  will  swarm  down  to  Hue  and  Ton¬ 
quin,  and  fight  as  Anamese ;  and  the  French,  when  they  land 
the  inadequate  reinforcements  they  are  sending,  will  find  them¬ 
selves  opposed  by  some  30,000  men,  well  armed,  fairly  disci¬ 
plined,  and  full  of  confidence  in  their  leaders.  The  Chinese 
know  the  country,  they  will  be  assisted  by  the  natives, 
and  they  can  live  in  positions  in  which  Frenchmen  would 
perish  wholesale  of  disease.  That  they  will  defeat  the  French 
in  pitched  battles  is  improbable,  but  they  will  waste  them,  and 
waste  them  continuously,  in  the  morasses  and  forests,  till  the 
French  Government  will  find  that  for  a  serious  advance  an 
army  with  reserves  is  indispensable.  It  will  take  15,000 
men,  at  least,  to  hold  Tonquin,  even  if  China  does  not  openly 
declare  war ;  and  the  moment  no  other  course  remains,  China 
will  declare  war,  and  use  her  Fleet,  now  formidable  in  shallow 
waters.  To  talk  of  this  expedition  as  insignificant,  or  to  limit 
its  cost  to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  is  trifling  with  the  country. 
The  French  have  embarked  upon  an  expedition  as  serious  as 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  are  likely  to  reap  from  it 
just  as  little  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  clear  these  things  must  be 
said,  if  the  English  are  to  speak  honestly  at  all,  there  is  one 
excuse  to  be  made  for  the  French  journalists.  They  note 
much  more  carefully  than  Englishmen  do  the  utterances  of  a 
few  among  us  who  criticise  them  not  for  their  own  sake,  or 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  but  from  a  belief  that  these  expeditions 
seriously  threaten  English  interests.  There  are  men  among 
us,  some  of  them  in  good  positions,  who  are  anxious  that 
England  should  interfere  even  with  menaces,  who  believe 
English  interests  distinctly  threatened  by  the  French  expeditions, 
and  who  conjure  up  visions  of  danger  to  India  and  danger  to 
British  commerce  as  readily  as  if  the  French  were  Russians. 
This  tone  is  most  unwise,  and  should  be  censured  by  every 
politician  of  experience.  Hardly  anything  France  could  do 
in  the  way  of  Colonial  enterprise  would  inflict  so  much  injury 
on  Great  Britain  as  a  quarrel  between  the  two  nations,  even  if 
it  were  kept  within  the  limit  of  tart  despatches.  We  should 
instantly  be  compelled  to  “  watch  France,”  that  is,  should  lose 
our  present  freedom  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  endless  intrigue  in  every  Eastern  Court.  A  revolution 
in  Paris  would  mean  positive  danger  for  us,  and  every  rein¬ 
forcement  sent  to  a  French  squadron  would  be  a  reason  for  a 
similar  addition  to  our  own  Fleet.  The  expeditions  on 
hand  neither  threaten  us  nor  concern  us,  except  so  far 
as  we  regret  to  see  France  frittering  away  her  strength  in  im¬ 
moral  or  sterile  enterprises.  We  are  not  bound  to  prevent  all 
wars  of  aggression  because  they  are  unjust,  nor  are  the  Hovas 
or  the  Tonquinese  specially  deserving  of  sympathy  by  reason  of 
their  civilisation  or  their  weakness.  The  Hovas  can  fight  for  them¬ 
selves  very  well,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  not, 
in  the  end,  be  conquered.  The  Tonquinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  protectors  as  efficient  as  we  could  be,  so  efficient  that 
the  French  are  rash  in  arousing  their  hostility  for  so  inadequate 
an  object.  Fighting  China  in  Indo-China,  that  is,  on  a  spot 
where  no  final  blow  can  be  delivered,  is  fighting  a  great  Power. 
The  argument  as  to  our  geographical  interests  is  almost  puerile. 
It  is  said  that  if  France  held  Madagascar  in  force,  she  could 
stop  our  commerce  on  its  way  to  India.  So  she  can  now,  much 
more  easily,  by  sending  her  ships  into  the  Channel.  We  are  not, 


we  presume,  about  to  recommence  the  old  system  of  peace  to  the 
west  and  war  to  the  east  of  the  Cape,  and  if  we  are  not,  the 
seizure  of  a  British  vessel  off  the  Cape  would  be  answered  in 
the  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean,  not  in  Africa.  France 
would  lose  Algeria,  not  the  Sakalava  country,  as  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  pointed  out,  when  Count  Walewski,  in  a  moment  of  arrog¬ 
ance,  ventured  to  talk  of  war.  As  to  the  masters  of  Tonquin 
conquering  all  Indo-China,  and  threatening  India,  it  is  worse 
than  the  talk  about  Russia  in  Afghanistan.  It  will  take  the 
French  half  a  century  to  build  up  an  effective  Power  in  Indo- 
China,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  the  new  “  Empire”  would 
be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain,  which  by  a  few 
words  at  Pekin  could  press  the  dependency  from  both  sides. 
The  Deputy  for  Cochin  China  may  gasconade  about  French 
destiny  in  Asia,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  fidget  when  the 
French  threaten  Siam,  which,  with  a  few  decent  officers,  could 
make  a  stout  defence  ;  and  even  if  Bangkok  were  French, 
India  would  not  be  endangered.  To  attack  her  by  sea  would 
be  difficult  enough,  but  to  attack  her  in  British  Burmalr  by  land, 
through  that  wilderness  of  jungle  and  swamp  and  mountain, 
all  infested  with  miasma,  is  an  enterprise  from  which  the 
wildest  of  French  Generals  would  shrink.  To  read  some 
of  the  letters  written  and  speeches  made,  one  would  think  that 
the  whole  course  of  French  history  in  Asia,  and  indeed  in 
all  the  colonial  enterprises  of  France,  had  been  forgotten. 
That  history  has  been  almost  unbroken.  France  has  every 
now  and  then  commenced  a  great  enterprise,  has  achieved 
a  first  success,  has  met  unexpected  difficulties,  and  has 
abandoned  openly  or  secretly  its  further  prosecution,  throw¬ 
ing  over  her  agents  with  reckless  ingratitude  as  persons 
who  have  failed.  To  quarrel  with  France  because  she  may  at 
some  future  time  secure  a  great  dependency  in  Indo-China 
which,  at  a  farther  future  time,  may  be  used  against  India,  is 
like  quarrelling  with  a  child  because  he  may  when  a  man 
propagate  effectively  dangerous  ideas.  Prophetic  statesman¬ 
ship  of  that  kind  always  fails,  and  it  is  only  to  the  prophetic 
eye  that  this  expedition  to  Tonquin  can  appear  dangerous.  Of 
course,  if  France  quarrels  with  China  and  tries  to  blockade 
her  ports,  England  would  be  injured,  though  not  half  so  much 
as  she  was  injured  by  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  States  ;  but 
the  blockade  will  injure  all  Europe,  and  can  be  dealt  with  by 
all  Europe,  when  the  time  arrives.  Meanwhile,  the  true 
position  for  English  politicians  is  to  regret  the  action 
of  France,  chiefly  because  it  is  bad  for  the  world  that 
France  should  lose  more  influence  in  Europe  by  frittering 
away  her  strength  on  expeditions  almost  certain  to  prove 
sterile.  If  M.  Challemel-Lacour  thinks  the  annoyance  of  the 
English  in  itself  a  sign  of  hostility,  what  does  he  think  of 
the  delight  of  the  Berliners?  They  are  not  angry  because 
France  is  going  to  invade  Tonquin,  and  probably  quarrel  with 
Pekin,  but  quite  rejoiced,  seeing  clearly  enough  that  every 
soldier  and  every  pound  expended  east  of  Suez  is  just  now  a 
loss  to  France. 


THE  QUEEN’S  SONS. 

E  congratulate  Baron  de  Worms.  Like  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  and  others  of  that 
type,  he  is  always  trying  to  draw  attention  to  himself,  and 
this  week  he  has  succeeded.  Plis  rather  impudent  attempt  to 
patronise,  or,  to  use  official  slang,  to  u  protect  ”  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  raises  a  question  of  considerable  social  interest  and 
great  political  importance,  and  Baron  de  Worms  will  be  talked 
of  in  all  London  Clubs.  The  Member  for  Greenwich  has 
heard,  and  according  to  the  Daily  News  has  heard  accurately, 
that  the  Agent-General  for  Canada,  presumably  under  some 
authority  from  his  Government,  asked  the  Duke  of  Albany  to 
accept  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Dominion  ;  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  favourable  to  the  project,  and  that  it  broke  down 
through  the  reluctance  of  the  Ministry  to  agree  to  the  nomi¬ 
nation.  Baron  de  Worms  sees  in  that  account  a  means  of 
making  Mr.  Gladstone  appear  to  have  refused  a  Royal  request — 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nouveaux  riches  and  of  all  suburban 
respectability,  is  worse  than  blasphemy — and  he  is  accordingly, 
on  Monday,  to  ask  the  Premier  whether  he  has  seen  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  whether  it  is  true.  If  it  is  not  true  the  matter 
drops,  and  Baron  de  Worms  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  tried  to  do  a  service  to  the  Royal  Family  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  ;  while  if,  as  we  rather  presume,  it  is  true,  a 
discussion  may  be  raised  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Liberals, 
“  out  of  secret  dislike  to  the  Monarchy,  have  thrown  away  a 
grand  opportunity  of  conciliating  all  Conservative  and  Im¬ 
perial  instincts  in  Canada.”  The  stroke  would  really  have 
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been  very  clever  in  Baron  de  Worms,  if  the  ten-pounders  bad 
been  ruling,  and  though,  under  household  suffrage,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  cost  him  his  seat,  there  are  others,  say,  Kidderminster, 
in  which  an  Austrian  Baron  will  be  a  most  acceptable 
candidate. 

If  the  Ministry  have  refused  to  make  the  Duke  of  Albany 
Viceroy  of  Canada,  they  have  done  a  public  service,  all  the 
more  to  be  noted  by  the  electors  because  there  is  no  personal 
objection  to  Prince  Leopold.  He  is  the  most  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  of  his  House,  he  would  understand  his  rather 
anomalous  position  as  the  moderator  of  an  avowed  democracy, 
and  he  possesses  the  power  of  adequate  expression,  which 
Royal  personages,  trained  as  they  are  to  a  sort  of  mental 
stutter,  are  so  apt  to  lack.  Were  he  a  little  older,  he  would  not, 
as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  make  a  bad  Viceroy;  but  even 
were  he  fifty,  and  abler  even  than  he  is,  he  would  be  a  most 
injudicious  selection.  The  appointment  would  establish  a 
precedent  which  could  do  nothing  but  mischief.  No  son  of 
the  Queen,  however  able,  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  make 
a  good  British  Viceroy.  The  secret  of  British  management  in  the 
great  Colonies,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  India,  is  that  the  Viceroy, 
or  Governor,  or  Commissioner  is  an  Ambassador  ;  that  he  re¬ 
presents  in  an  effective  way  the  Central  Government,  and  that  he 
responds  easily,  quickly,  and  with  untiring  tact  to  any  hint  from 
home.  To  be  certain  of  complete  hold  on  him,  to  be  sure  that  he 
will  feel  censure  and  desire  reward,  is  of  the  last  importance,  not 
only  to  this  or  that  Government,  but  to  the  Imperial  system. 
A  Governor  who  is  self-willed  is  a  nuisance,  but  a  Governor 
who  is  too  strong  for  his  place  may  be  a  calamity.  A  Prince 
is  always  too  strong  for  his  place.  Half  our  Military  troubles 
proceed  from  the  difficulty  a  Cabinet  feels  in  snubbing  or 
removing  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  it  would  snub  or  remove 
any  non-Royal  Field-Marshal,  and  a  Prince  as  Viceroy 
would  be  stronger  even  than  Prince  George.  He  would 
not  be  so  well  known  to  the  electors  at  home,  would 
be  more  easily  defended  in  Parliament,  and  would  be 
much  less  afraid  of  comments  in  the  newspapers.  We  have, 
as  it  is,  to  choose  War  Ministers  because  they  have  back¬ 
bone,  but  backbone  never  can  be  put  into  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  feels  always  that  it  has  endless  enemies  and 
few  defenders.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  control  a 
Royal  Viceroy,  and  in  Canada,  in  India,  or,  worst  of  all,  in 
Ireland,  he  might  do  irreparable  mischief,  before  the  Queen 
would  consent  to  the  affront  to  her  family  involved  in  his 
recall.  Indeed,  we  need  not  take  Canada,  with  its  relations  to 
the  great  and  sensitive  Republic,  or  India,  with  its  wars 
always  visible  in  the  horizon,  or  Ireland,  with  its  sources 
of  political  despair,  as  illustrations.  A  much  smaller  example 
will  suffice  a  great  deal  better.  Imagine  a  Prince,  and  worst 
of  all,  a  Prince  with  an  ambition  to  do  something  creditable 
in  the  world,  in  the  position  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  remove  that  rhetorical 
Anglo-Indian,  with  his  undying  favour  in  high  quarters  ;  but 
if  the  Prince  had  been  in  his  place,  his  removal  would  have 
been  impossible,  the  Transvaal  would  have  been  subjugated,  and 
the  British  flag  would  have  been  flying  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  So  much  the  better,  Tories  may  say,  with  their 
simple  belief  that  Englishmen,  if  only  of  the  caste,  could 
govern  the  world  without  soldiers,  and  we  may,  to  save 
trouble,  grant  their  proposition ;  but  then,  that  is  not 
the  country’s  will.  Our  contention  is  not  that  a  Prince 
cannot  govern — he  may  be  perfectly  well  able  to  govern, 
though,  happily  for  us  all,  that  has  not  happened  among  the 
German  branch  of  the  Stuarts  who  have  presided  over  us  so 
well — but  that  the  country  has  the  right  to  govern,  and  intends 
to  govern,  and  cannot  govern  him.  The  Prince,  brain  for 
brain,  is  probably  just  as  qualified  as  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
might  be  more  so  ;  but  the  necessary  qualification  for 
such  a  position  is  not  only  fitness,  but  amenability  to 
a  control  without  which  the  Empire  would  go  to  pieces. 
It  would  die  of  the  constant  jar  between  its  own 
aspirations  and  those  of  its  lieutenants.  Baron  de  Worms 
would  be  furious,  if  compelled  to  appoint  agents  who 
did  not  fear  him,  to  whom  he  could  offer  no  promotion, 
and  who  considered  hints  impertinencies ;  but  that  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  in  which  he  thinks  it  discreet  and  even  advan¬ 
tageous  to  place  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  experiment  is  too  dangerous  for  modern  statesmen. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  in  appointing  the  Queen’s  Sons  to 
Vice-royalties,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  reconcile  colonists  to  the 
British  system,  to  spread  among  them  a  liking  for  Courts,  and 
to  diffuse  a  tolerance  for  that  organisation  of  social  dispari¬ 
ties  which,  for  good  or  evil,  has  so  long  been  established  in 


England,  and  which,  if  it  has  impaired  many  virtues,  has 
not  been  inconsistent  with  success  in  the  world.  That, 
no  doubt,  was  the  idea  by  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
would  have  defended  his  avowed,  though  inchoate  project  of 
planting  the  Queen’s  sons  about  everywhere  as  Viceroys ;  and 
he  may  have  believed  in  it,  for  he  was  capable  of  believing 
anything  into  which  the  notion  of  pedigree  could  enter. 
Baron  de  Worms,  for  what  we  know,  may  believe  it,  too.  We 
are  conscious  of  a  certain  irritation  at  seeing  these  German 
“  Barons,”  strong  in  their  wealth  and  in  the  favour  of  their 
great  tribe,  trying  to  interfere  in  our  national  politics,  and 
it  may  be  we  are  unjust  to  the  convictions  of  the  Member 
for  Greenwich.  But  his  possible  sincerity  on  the  social 
side  of  his  mind  makes  no  difference.  The  potting-out  of 
Princes  in  Colonial  gardens,  however  scientifically  done,  will 
not  alter  the  character  of  the  soil.  Emigrant  Englishmen 
are  Republicans  at  heart,  and  in  trying  to  set  up  mock 
Courts,  and  an  aristocracy  with  no  roots  in  history,  we  do  but 
foster  that  radical  difference  of  sentiment  which,  sooner  or 
later,  produces  separation.  Colonists  love  a  Lord  and  worship 
a  Prince,  and  when  their  wives  are  ordered  to  wear  low  dresses 
and  long  trains  in  order  to  be  “  received,”  defiantly  disobey. 
The  sentiment  of  courtiership,  the  true  bend  in  the  back,  is 
not  in  them.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  expect  to  “  foster  ” 
Colonial  Establishments,  with  Bishops  in  the  Legislatures,  or 
to  order  a  Colony  to  be  divided  into  what  Sir  Rainald  Knight- 
ley  considers  the  “  natural  divisions  of  the  soil.”  The  man  who 
thinks  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  some  day  become 
a  kingdom,  and  the  great  landowners  Prairie  Peers,  knows 
nothing  of  history,  and  very  little  indeed  of  emigrant  human 
nature.  It  is  not  only  Englishmen  who  reject  Monarchy 
beyond  seas.  Spaniards  are  not  democrats  by  instinct,  but, 
after  eighty  years  of  Republican  failures,  what  Spanish- 
American  dreams  of  summoning  Bourbon  cadets  to  reign  over 
him  ?  The  Mexicans  shot  a  King  as  competent  personally  as 
a  people  are  likely  to  find.  If  Prince  Leopold  were  appointed 
Viceroy,  the  only  result  would  be  that  he  would  be  the  target 
for  every  Irish  dynamiteur,  that  the  Queen’s  heart  would 
be  broken  with  suspense  and  anxiety,  and  that  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  Viceroys  should  feel  while  honestly  doing  their 
work  would  be  irretrievably  destroyed.  Nor,  for  on  such 
a  subject  concealment  is  unworthy,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  idea 
were  as  sound  as  we  believe  it  to  be  unsound,  should  we  admit 
that  a  Liberal  Ministry  would  be  in  the  right  in  appropriating 
it.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  British  Government  to 
plant  the  British  social  system  in  all  its  Colonies.  That 
system  is  historical  here,  and,  therefore,  endurable — or, 
if  Tories  please,  excellent — and  certainly  is  approved  by 
the  people  ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  one  in  itself,  and  but 
for  tradition  it  would  not  last.  Millions  of  workers,  guided 
by  some  ten  thousand  wealthy,  and  reigned  over,  if  not 
governed,  by  a  single  family,  is  not  a  social  ideal  which  it  is 
at  any  hazard  our  duty  to'diffuse.  And  that  it  is  a  hazard,  is 
unquestionable.  Once  appoint  an  excellent  and  thoughtful 
young  Prince,  because  he  is  a  Prince,  to  be  Viceroy  of  Canada 
or  Australia,  and  some  day  we  may  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  nomination  of  a  Duke  of  Cumberland,  or  a  Frederic, Prince 
of  Wales. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  QUESTIONS. 

f  1 IHEEE  are  many  ways  of  wasting  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  all  but  one  are  imperfect  in  this  or  that 
particular.  They  require  some  degree  of  concert  on  the  part 
of  those  who  resort  to  them,  and  concert  is  troublesome  to 
arrange,  and  apt  to  fall  through  when  arranged.  A  man  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing  them,  except  when  some 
obvious  party  advantage  is  to  be  gained,  and  this  is  not  a 
condition  that  can  be  satisfied  every  day.  Or  they  con¬ 
flict  with  the  New  Rules  of  Procedure,  and  then  a 
Member  who  has  come  down  with  the  best  intentions 
of  hindering  the  despatch  of  business,  may  see  his  plans 
hopelessly  upset  by  the  intervention  of  the  Speaker  or  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  The  supereminent  way  we  have  in 
view  has  none  of  these  faults.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every 
single  Member  to  ask  a  question,  and  before  doing  so  he  need 
take  counsel  with  no  one  but  himself.  Then,  a  question  makes 
so  small  a  demand  on  the  time  or  the  energy,  that  the  busiest 
or  the  most  indolent  man  may  put  half  a  dozen  in  succession, 
without  being  either  hurried  or  wearied.  In  this  respect  the 
New  Rules  have  made  no  change  whatever.  The  Closure  may 
put  an  end  to  a  debate,  the  power  of  moving  adjournments 
may  bo  used  up  ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  asking  the  noble 
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lord  or  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  question 
number  so-and-so,  “  that  stands  in  my  name,”  still  exists 
unchallenged.  Besides  this  immunity  from  the  defects 
which  belong  to  other  modes  of  wasting  Parliamentary 
time,  Questioning  has  two  specific  advantages  of  its  own. 
One  is,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  no  party.  When  a  Liberal 
Government  is  in  power,  Liberals  feel  as  free  to  question 
it  as  Conservatives.  When  a  Conservative  Government  is 
in  power,  Conservatives  sin  quite  as  much  in  this  way  as 
Liberals.  The  privilege  is  too  precious  to  be  waived,  on  any 
consideration.  Private  Members  will  give  up  their  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  or  even  their  still  more  precious  Wednesdays : 
but  we  doubt  whether,  if  the  fate  of  a  Ministry  depended 
on  it,  a  single  Member  would  be  found  to  withdraw  his 
own  special  question  from  the  Notice-paper.  He  would  say, 
not  always  truly,  that  that  one  question  need  not  take 
two  minutes  to  answer.  The  other  advantage  is  that 
it  is  the  cheapest  possible  method  of  obtaining  notoriety. 
There  are  many  Members  who  would  be  only  mocked  if  they 
were  told  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  or  to  draft  a  resolution,  or  even 
to  make  a  speech.  They  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
courage  to  take  the  advice,  if  it  were  given  to  them  ;  and  if 
they  had  both,  it  would  depend  on  a  hundred  chances  whether 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  them  would  ever  arrive.  They 
must  be  lucky  in  the  ballot.  They  must  be  men  of  importance, 
and  get  “  a  day  ”  from  the  Prime  Minister.  They  must  have 
influence  with  the  Whips,  and  so  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye  before¬ 
hand.  But  they  can  all  ask  a  question,  and  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  notice  in  order  to  secure  an  indefeasible 
right  to  ask  it.  More  than  this,  the  reward  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  labour.  Now  that  Reporting  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  lost  art,  and  long  speeches  are  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  an 
inch  or  two  of  type,  a  question  may  look  as  imposing  the  next 
morning  as  if  to  put  it  had  taken  half-an-hour.  As  regards  a 
man’s  constituents,  it  may  evei\  be  better  than  a  speech,  because 
a  speech  is  necessarily  compared  with  others  in  the  same 
debate  ;  whereas  the  questioner  has  the  field  to  himself,  and 
the  subject  of  a  question  may  be  full  of  local  interest,  while 
the  subject  of  a  debate  may  only  concern  the  nation  at 
large.  Put  all  these  things  together,  and  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  seen  to  be  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary.  Why  should  Members  be  content  with 
two  hours  in  an  evening,  -when  they  might  take  up  four,  or 
six?  Why  should  sixty  or  a  hundred  questions  be  asked,  when 
five  hundred  would  not  be  a  question  apiece  ?  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  practice  grows  ;  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  grown 
much  faster. 

Yet,  though  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  explain  how  and  why 
Questioning  has  come  to  take  up  more  and  more  of  the  time 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  does  not  the  less  constitute 
a  serious  and  mischievous  abuse.  The  House  of  Commons,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  been  told,  has  in  practice  a  limited  number 
of  days  in  which  to  get  through  the  work  of  the  Session. 
For  one  reason  or  another,  a  day  is  constantly  subtracted 
from  this  series.  Sometimes  the  House  is  counted 
out.  Sometimes  a  question  of  little  or  no  public  in¬ 
terest  receives  an  amount  of  attention  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  its  real  importance.  Sometimes  an  open  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  business  from  being  done.  But  what, 
after  all,  is  the  loss  of  a  Parliamentary  day,  which  at  most 
yields  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  compared  with  the  steady  loss 
of  from  one  to  three  hours  every  day  that  the  House  sits  ? 
Something  like  an  eighth  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — one  whole  Session  in  every  eight — is,  under  the  present 
system,  almost  wholly  wasted.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
to  the  rule, — questions  that  relate  to  subjects  of  genuine 
moment,  or  that  draw  from  a  Minister  information  of  real 
value.  But  as  regards  the  majority  of  the  questions,  no  human 
being  is  the  better  for  their  being  answered,  or  would  be 
the  worse  if  they  had  never  been  asked.  They  minister  to 
nothing  in  the  world  but  individual  vanity.  They  have  their 
beginning  and  their  end,  their  first  origin  and  their  final  cause, 
in  the  self-esteem  of  the  men  who  ask  them. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  very  urgent  matter  how  some 
order  can  be  introduced  into  this  chaos.  That  Questioning 
cannot  be  abolished  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  ardent  re¬ 
formers  of  Procedure.  It  sometimes  supplies  a  very  valuable 
means  of  bringing  a  Government  to  book,  or  of  gaining 
official  information.  The  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  then,  is  not 
suppression,  but  regulation ;  not  to  prevent  Members  from 
asking  questions  that  deserve  the  asking,  but  to  ensure 
that  as  few  as  possible  that  do  not  deserve  it  shall  take  up 
time  which  might  so  easily  be  turned  to  better  account.  One 


way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  limit  the  right  of  question  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  Members  to  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  This 
would  have  two  good  results.  Though  questioning  would 
still  encroach  on  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would 
encroach  on  the  less  valuable  part  of  it ;  and  so  far  as  need¬ 
less  questioning  is  part  of  a  system  of  designed  obstruction,  it 
would  make  it  almost  useless.  Hours  might  be  lost  on  these  two 
nights,  but  they  would  not  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  de¬ 
voted  to  those  Government  measures  which  more  and  more  con¬ 
stitute  the  serious  business  of  the  Legislature.  Any  loss  that  the 
public  might  suffer  from  the  prohibition  of  questions  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  Thursdays  would  be  entirely  prevented,  if  the  right 
of  putting  questions  were  retained  in  its  integrity  for  all 
Members  who  are  Privy  Councillors.  Thus  the  Front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench  would  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  restriction,  and 
this  would  enable  a  sufficient  number  of  independent  Members  to 
ensure  that  a  question  which  ought,  in  the  public  interest,  to  be 
put  on  a  Monday,  shall  not  be  kept  back  for  twenty-four  hours. 
With  this  exception,  however,  it  would  be  possible  to  go  a  good 
deal  further  in  the  way  of  restriction.  Why  should  not  notice 
of  questions  be  privately  given  to  the  Minister  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  and  then  the  answers  be  printed  in  the  votes, 
with  the  questions  ?  The  information  would  thus  be  obtained 
every  day,  just  as  it  is  now;  but  it  would  be  obtained  with  no 
sacrifice  of  Parliamentary  time.  If  the  answer  were  really 
unsatisfactory,  the  questioner  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  some  Privy  Councillor  belonging  to  his  party  to  repeat 
the  question  in  the  House.  But  ordinarily,  every  purpose 
would  be  answered  by  an  inspection  of  the  notice-paper. 
Nobody  would  be  the  worse  for  the  change,  except  the  men 
who  see  in  asking  questions  the  one  means  by  which  they  can 
hope  to  become  famous. 


THE  CORONATION  AT  MOSCOW. 

HE  note  of  Asiatic  Immoderateness  of  which  we  spoke  last 
week,  ran  through  the  Coronation  ceremonial  at  Moscow 
to  the  last,  and  even  infected  the  service  in  the  Cathedral.  AVe 
should  have  thought  that  difficult,  men  seldom  straining  them¬ 
selves  to  be  or  to  look  gigantic  when  bending  before  an  Almighty 
throne,  especially  when  they  are  sincere  believers  ;  but  even  in 
the  religious  service  the  genius  of  the  Russian  Court — which, 
we  may  remark,  is  genuine,  and  not  artificial,  and  represents 
truly  a  characteristic  want  of  limit  in  the  people — remained 
true  to  itself.  The  desire  to  separate  the  Czar  from  ordinary 
humanity,  to  give  him,  as  it  were,  some  separate  and  higher 
relation  to  the  Creator,  to  which  ordinary  man  may  not  aspire, 
was  perceptible  in  a  hundred  details,  two  at  least  of  which  must, 
we  think,  be  without  parallel  in  Christian  worship.  That  the  Czar 
should  crown  himself,  just  when  the  course  of  the  symbolical  cere¬ 
monies  seems  to  demand  that  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
should  crown  him,  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  Russian  history, 
or  with  the  separate  position  which,  since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  Czars  have  always  assumed  in  religious  affairs, 
a  position  which  has  in  it  an  assumption  of  an  authority  above 
that  of  the  Church  itself.  It  has,  too,  many  precedents.  Napo¬ 
leon  crowned  himself,  and  so  always  does,  we  believe,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  each  trying,  we  may  suppose,  to  indicate  either  that  his 
power  is  self-derived,  or  that  even  in  a  Church  there  is  nothing 
between  himself  and  God.  That  the  Czar  should  crown  the 
Czarina  is  en  regie,  the  idea  being  that  she  derives  everything 
save  her  consecration  from  her  husband,  and  her  prostration 
before  him,  kneeling  as  in  worship,  though  outrageous  to 
Western  notions,  is  not  inconsistent  either  with  Russian  ideas 
of  marriage,  or  with  the  Court  forms  which  Moscow  has  in¬ 
herited  from  Byzautium.  The  anointing,  of  course,  though 
most  elaborate  in  Russia,  lingers  in  all  European  coronations, 
and  is  possibly  of  older  origin  even  than  Judaism.  But 
that  scene  of  the  whole  audience  and  the  entire  priesthood 
suddenly  kneeling  in  the  Cathedral  to  supplicate  God  for  the 
Czar,  while  the  Czar  himself  remained  standing  upright,  as 
if,  in  the  presence  of  that  universal  prayer,  he  had  no  need  to 
supplicate  for  himself,  as  if  even  before  God  he  could  remain 
erect,  must  be  absolutely  unique.  It  is  said  to  be  an  etiquette 
intended  to  distinguish  between  the  supplicants  and  the  subject 
of  supplication,  but  no  such  etiquette  would  be  sanctioned  for 
other  than  the  Czar,  and  its  object  must  be  a  separateness 
still  more  strangely  indicated  soon  after.  The  Greek  Church, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  grants  to  the  laity  Com¬ 
munion  only  in  one  kind,  reserving  the  cup  most  carefully  to 
the  priesthood  alone.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to  break  the 
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rule  under  any  pressure,  but  it  is  broken  for  tbe  Czar, 
who,  from  the  moment  of  his  coronation,  as  a  consecrated 
being,  a  layman,  yet  religiously  apart  from  all  the  lay  world, 
receives  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  a  distinction  the  more 
surprising  because,  though  the  Church  obeys  him  as  Patriarch, 
and  the  Patriarchal  Chair  is  never  filled,  the  Greek  Church 
has  never  recognised,  save  in  this  mystical  privilege,  that  the 
Sovereign  is  iu  any  way  priest.  The  object  clearly  is  to  attribute 
to  the  Czar,  no  doubt  after  consecration,  a  sacredness  in  the 
strict  and  even  technical  sense  in  which  Churches  use  the 
word,  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  mankind.  Even  his 
wife,  though  she  also  is  consecrated  with  the  holy  oil,  is  re¬ 
fused  the  cup;  and  it  would  not,  we  conceive,  be  granted 
to  any  other  Sovereign  who  might  chance  to  be  received  into 
the  Greek  Church.  It  is  the  unique  privilege  of  the  Czars,  and 
must  originally  have  been  one  of  the  many  efforts  visible  in  this 
ceremonial  to  mark  the  Czar  off  from  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  as  invested  with  quasi-supernatural  attributes,  and 
above  even  the  religious  law  which  levels  all  other  laymen  iD 
an  indistinguishable  equality.  It  is  as  if  in  England  the 
Sovereign,  once  consecrated,  could  by  the  Anglican  theory 
administer  the  Communion,  or  ordain  by  fiat.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  can  recall  in  the  least  like  this  in  any  Christian  ceremonial, 
or  indeed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  reception  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  who  is  not  only  priest,  but  deity  incarnate,  in  any 
ceremonial  whatever.  The  Khalif  is  as  subject  to  the  Mussulman 
Holy  Law,  in  theory,  as  the  meanest  Moslem,  as,  indeed,  was 
the  Prophet  he  represents ;  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  though 
as  Father  of  the  people  he  receives  “  worship  ”  from  his 
subjects,  as  does  also  every  Chinese  father  from  every  Chinese 
son,  is  in  no  way  released  from  the  burden  of  performing  all 
rites,  but  rather,  as  the  representative  man  of  China  before  the 
altar,  is  more  bound  to  perform  them  all. 

There  is  something  un-Christian,  almost  unholy,  in  this 
deliberate  effort  to  exalt  a  man  above  humanity,  something 
which  an  old  Greek  would  have  thought  a  wilful  affront  to  the 
Gods ;  and  one  can  hardly  avoid  speculation  as  to  what  the 
Czar  thinks  of  it  all  himself.  How  far  does  he  believe  what  his 
Church  and  his  people,  and  even  his  enemies,  conspire  to  press 
upon  him  as  true  ?  He  can  hardly  believe  it  all,  knowing 
himself  and  his  own  weaknesses ;  but  how  much  does  he  believe  ? 
More  than  other  Kings  ?  The  records  of  all  Courts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  secret  records,  seem  to  show  that  no  Sovereign  quite 
escapes  the  notion  of  a  separateness  residing  in  himself,  of  a 
special  relation  to  God,  “  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of 
Kings,”  of  something  in  him  and  his  personal  destiny  which  is 
not  in  other  men ;  and  how  this  must  be  exaggerated  in  the 
case  of  the  Czar!  His  will  is  executive  through  two  continents. 
He  is  released  from  law.  He  is,  by  the  consent  of  his  Church, 
in  some  sense  Priest,  as  well  as  King,  and  in  reality  the  most 
powerful  of  all  priests.  He  is  not  only  master,  but  con¬ 
secrated  to  masterdom.  The  Archbishop  of  Kovogorod  comes 
from  his  distant  diocese  to  tell  him,  in  tbe  sight  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  mankind,  that  “  Russia  lies  before  thee,”  and  it 
is  all  so  true.  It  is  impossible,  human  vanity  and  the  influence 
of  power  and  the  weight  of  tradition  on  the  mind  being  all  taken 
into  account,  but  that  the  Czar  must  believe  some  of  it,  must 
think  of  himself  as  in  some  way  separate  from  his  kind,  and 
entitled  as  of  right  from  above  to  his  unrestrained  authority. 
Thousands  of  priests,  in  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds,  have  believed 
that  of  themselves  sincerely,  and  why  should  not  a  King  also 
in  all  sincerity  believe  it  of  himself?  If  he  does,  in  any  degree, 
however  slight,  how  it  must  accentuate  the  natural  resentment 
against  rebellion,  the  natural  readiness  to  believe  himself 
justified  in  demanding  obedience,  the  natural  reluctance 
to  surrender  any  power,  and  especially  any  of  that  free 
power  unhampered  by  advice  or  sanction  which  seems  to  all 
men  so  much  the  truest  power  ?  We  can  hardly  wonder,  amidst 
such  a  worshipping  world,  if  a  Czar  looks  on  a  demand  for  a  Con¬ 
stitution  as  tainted  with  something  of  iniquity,  and  this  even  if 
he  should  grant  it ;  as  if  rebels  were  declaring  against  Heaven, 
and  asking  God’s  Yicegerent  to  obey  man  also,  and  more 
humbly.  The  sense  of  the  duty  of  retaining  authority  felt  by 
all  who  legally  possess  it,  must  rise  strong  in  the  heart  of  a  Czar, 
till  it  becomes  almost  as  impossible  for  him  to  yield  it  up  as  for 
a  good  man  deliberately  to  do  wrong,  yet  not  suffer.  And  how 
the  loneliness  which  is  the  curse  of  IviDgs,  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
found  inequality  between  himself  and  other  men,  must  be 
increased  in  a  Czar,  till  the  only  true  relation  of  mankind 
to  him  must  seem  that  of  service.  There  is  danger 


of  lunacy  in  that  loneliness,  and  in  the  pride  it  feeds,  the 
lunacy  which,  as  De  Quincey  thought,  beset  the  early  Caesars — - 
the  later  men  had  to  struggle  for  their  power — and  which  has 
so  often,  though  in  milder  forms  and  with  more  of  melancholy, 
reappeared  among  the  Czars. 

For  the  rest,  the  festival  in  Moscow,  irnique  iu  so  many  ways 
among  ceremonials,  seems  to  us  greatly  marred  by  the  privacy 
which  surrounded  the  central  or  crowning  ceremonial.  The 
chapel,  rather  than  cathedral,  in  which  it  was  all  conducted,  in 
which  Princes,  and  Bishops,  and  Ambassadors,  laden  with 
gold  cloth  and  heavy  silks  and  the  insignia  of  Orders, 
were  packed  till  motion  was  impossible  and  standing-room 
difficult  to  maintain ;  the  services  drawn  out  till  strong 
men  grew  faint  with  weariness  and  standing ;  the  thin 
light  barely  struggling  into  the  building;  the  overwhelming 
masses  of  images,  ornaments,  paintings,  gilding,  jewels,  all 
leave  on  us,  watching  so  far  off,  an  impression  of  stuffy  magnifi¬ 
cence,  splendour  got  up  to  order  and  overdone,  which,  in  its 
immoderateness,  does  not  impress.  The  open  air  would  have 
been  a  litter  scene,  or  that  cathedral  which  Alexander  I., 
after  much  hesitation,  refused  to  sanction,  and  which,  had 
it  been  completed,  would  have  been,  of  all  Russian  structures, 
ths  one  most  characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  land.  A 
rocky  hill  outside  Moscow  was  to  have  been  eviscerated, 
and  turned  into  a  chancel;  while  a  circle  of  gigantic 
monoliths,  treble  the  height  of  those  of  Stonehenge,  closed-in 
the  plain  into  a  vast  church,  within  which  a  hundred  thousand 
men  could  stand,  with  the  sky  for  adequately  lofty  roof.  The 
Czar,  to  make  the  scene  complete,  should  have  been  seen,  as  he 
sat  in  such  a  basilica,  in  his  gold  robe  and  diamond  crown  and 
sceptre  of  jewels,  by  the  millions  of  his  subjects,  as  the  gods  of 
India  are  seen  when  they  are  wheeled  with  slow  jerks  to  the 
terrace  of  some  pagoda  for  the  adoration  of  multitudes. 


THIH  PESSIMISM. 

R.  HEHRY  JAMES,  Junior,  in  his  very  interesting- 
paper  on  “  The  Correspondence  between  Carlyle  and 
Emerson,”  published  in  the  June  number  of  tbe  Century,  re¬ 
marks  that  Emerson  was  by  nature  an  optimist,  with  a  high 
and  noble  conception  of  good,  but  without  any  definite  concep¬ 
tion  of  evil ;  while  Carlyle  was  a  pessimist  of  pessimists,  with  a 
vivid  conception  of  evil,  but  no  corresponding  perception  of 
good.  Further,  he  remarks  that  Emerson’s  genius,  like  the 
genius  of  the  whole  of  the  Kew-England  literature  of  his 
day,  had  “  a  singular  thinness,  an  almost  touching  light¬ 
ness,  sparseness,  transparency,  about  it ;”  while  Carlyle’s  was 
full  of  the  dense,  warm  life  of  his  London  atmosphere.  Emer¬ 
son’s  mind  was  full  of  ghostly  hopefulness,  Carlyle’s  of  passion¬ 
ate  and  wrathful  despondency.  “  Ho  one,”  says  Mr.  Henry 
James,  “  maintained  a  more  hospitable  attitude  than  Emerson 
towards  anything  that  any  one  might  have  to  say.  There  was 
no  presumption  against  even  the  humblest,  and  the  ear  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  open  to  any  articulate  voice.  In  this  respect,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Carlyle  was  complete.  The  great  Scotchman  thought 
all  talk  a  jabbering  of  apes,  whereas  Emerson,  who  was  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  listener,  stood  always  in  a  position  of  hopeful  ex¬ 
pectancy,  and  regarded  each  delivery  of  a  personal  view  as  a 
new  fact  to  be  estimated  on  its  merits.”  Mr.  Henry  James 
regards  both  the  eminent  correspondents  as  eccentric  to  the 
verge  of  madness,  Emerson  in  a  gentle  fashion,  with  a  mild 
and  moonlight  madness  of  his  own ;  Carlyle  with  a  moody 
madness  as  exemplified  in  the  fierce  and  violent  gesticula¬ 
tions  with  which  he  made  his  mock  at  the  universe,  and 
flouted  “the  Dead-sea  apes”  of  whom  he  conceived  the  human 
race  to  consist.  Mr.  Henry  James  himself  evidently  stands 
between  the  two  men.  He  is  struck  by  the  whimsical  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Emerson’s  transcendental  hopefulness  and  optimism.  It 
amuses  him  to  think  that  so  clear-minded  and  painstaking  a  man 
should  have  been  so  sanguine  and  so  deferential  to  the  fellow- 
creatures  with  whom  he  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  Carlyle’s  con¬ 
vulsive  agony  under  the  spectacle  of  human  folly  and  misdoing 
seems  to  him  profoundly  irrational.  If  all  the  world  is  out  of 
joint,  what  is  the  good  of  tryiug  to  set  the  innumerable  disloca¬ 
tions  of  limb?  “  Pessimism,  cynicism,”  says  Mr.  Henry  James, 
“  usually  imply  a  certain  amount  of  indifference  and  resignation, 
but  iu  Carlyle  these  forces  were  nothing  if  not  querulous  and 
vocal.”  “  Other  persons  have  enjoyed  life  as  little  as  Carlyle, 
other  men  have  been  pessimists  and  cynics  ;  but  few  men  have 
rioted  so  in  their  disencliantments,  or  thumped  so  perpetually 
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on  the  hollowness  of  things,  with  the  view  of  making  it  re¬ 
sound.”  Mr.  Henry  James  hardly  knows  which  of  the  two 
makes  him  smile  most,  Emerson’s  mild  and  urbane  infatuation 
of  hope,  or  Carlyle’s  fury  of  despair.  One  can  well  understand  his 
embarrassment.  All  his  own  works  breathe,  not  Emerson’s  thin 
optimism,  nor  Carlyle’s  murky  and  chaotic  pessimism,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  thin  pessimism  of  his  own,  as  mild,  quiet,  and 
observant  as  Emerson’s  optimism,  but  as  free  from  anything  like 
satisfaction  in  what  he  observes  as  Carlyle’s  pessimism.  He  does 
not  toss  his  arms  about,  and  fret  or  fume,  like  the  imprisoned 
Scotch  Titan  under  his  pile  of  mountains, — that  would  only 
be  consistent,  he  thinks,  with  some  substantial  hope  of  making 
the  world  the  better  for  these  gigantic  struggles, — but  he  com¬ 
bines  the  twilight  calm  of  Emerson’s  impassibility  with  the 
“current  contempt,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  Carlyle’s  attitude  towards 
the  universe  in  which  he  lived. 

What  Mr.  Henry  James  would  regard  as  the  most  defensible 
attitude  towards  the  universe  is  a  smiling  acquiescence  in 
the  shallowness  and  poverty  of  things,  from  which  nothing 
short  of  Emerson’s  moon-struck  exaltation  could  expect  in¬ 
finite  good;  while  to  wrestle  furiously  and  wildly  with 
its  evil  seems  to  him,  no  doubt,  to  imjdy  a  great  deal 
more  bottom  of  belief  than  is  consistent  with  the  “  Dead- 
sea  ape  ”  view  of  human  life  and  action.  The  genuine 
optimist  must  be  gifted  with  a  singular  reticence  and  self-dis¬ 
trust,  if  he  does  not  fling  himself  into  the  most  conspicuous 
movements  of  his  day,  if  he  does  not  adore  the  Zeit-geist  as  a 
sort  of  divine  oracle.  The  genuine  pessimist  must  be  overborne  by 
a  singular  sense  of  fatality,  if  he  takes  any  very  great  trouble  to 
row  against  a  stream  which  he  believes  to  be  irresistible.  But 
what  can  be  more  suitable  than  for  a  pessimist  who  is  a  pessimist 
in  truth,  to  be  quiet  and  acquiescent,  to  smile,  when  it  is  possible, 
at  the  inevitable  mishaps  which  overtake  men,  and  to  dry  his 
tears  as  soon  as  may  be  when  smiling  is  not  possible  ;  to  offer  no 
vain  resistance  to  the  confusion  in  which  he  sees  human  affairs 
more  and  more  inextricably  involved,  but  to  avail  himself  of 
every  little  opportunity  of  saving  what  may  be  saved  from 
the  abyss,  and  to  ignore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cries  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  terror  proceeding  from  the  various  wrecks  which 
sink  into  it.  This,  or  something  like  this,  we  should  gather 
from  Mr.  Henry  James’s  various  books,  is  the  attitude  which 
he  would  take,  in  preference  to  either  the  thin  optimism  of 
Emerson,  or  the  yeasty  fury  of  Carlyle ;  for  he  cannot 
really  understand  either  the  modest  infatuation  of  hope 
with  which  Emerson  watches  for  the  oracles  that  he  cannot 
himself  hear,  or  the  convulsive  wrath  with  which  Carlyle  rages 
against  the  Destinies  which  he  himself  recognises  as  wholly  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  uncontrollable,  when  he  declares  God’s  creatures  to  be 
mostly  fools  or  Dead-sea  apes,  for  whom  he  finds  no  salvation  in 
their  theoretically  divine  origin.  Mr.  James  blames  Emerson  for 
being  deficient  in  the  salt  of  “  current  contempt  ”  for  the  manifest 
tendencies  about  him.  He  blames  Carlyle  for  sighing  after  “  so 
crude  an  occurrence  ”  as  the  return  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Iron¬ 
sides  to  authority  in  any  modern  realm.  ‘Despise  the  present, 
and  hope  nothing  from  the  future,  but,  above  all,  don’t  hanker 
after  the  past,’  appears  to  be  the  sort  of  attitude  of  mind  which 
Mr.  Henry  James  would  inculcate  in  the  reader  alike  of  his 
novels  and  his  criticisms.  ‘  The  world  is  getting  into  a  hopeless 
tangle,’  he  seems  to  say,  ‘  but  at  least  you  cannot  use  the  old- 
world  shears  to  divide  the  threads.  Probably  the  tangle  cannot  be 
disentangled  at  all,  but  whether  it  can  or  cannot,  it  is  but  a  mad 
aspiration  to  yearn  after  anachronisms  in  the  hope  of  severing 
the  knot.’  With  the  equanimity  of  Emerson,  Mr.  James  would 
combine  a  good  deal  of  the  pessimism  of  Carlyle,  and  blend  the 
two  into  a  principle  of  calm  acquiescence  even  in  a  destiny  that 
merits  little  except  to  be  seasoned  with  what  he  calls  “  the  salt 
of  current  contempt.” 

We  believe  that  the  fierce  pessimism  of  Carlyle,  the  thin 
optimism  of  Emerson,  and  the  thin  pessimism  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  represent  in  a  descending  scale  the  creed  inherited 
from  the  old  Puritanism,  as  it  comes  out  after  the  dropping 
of  all  faith  in  revelation.  Carlyle’s  Puritanism  was  not  quite 
emptied  of  all  its  faith.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  was, 
as  we  may  say,  always  virtually  quarrelling  with  God,  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  him,  just  as  Mr.  Ruskin  also  does,  for  not 
having  created  a  very  different  being  from  man ;  finding 
fault  with  him  for  making  man  so  disposed  as  he  is  to  fall 
into  mechanical  habits  ;  to  vegetate  with  but  a  small  share  of 
spiritual  life ;  to  drone  out  the  thoughts  of  his  ancestors  in¬ 
stead  of  thinking  fresh  thoughts  for  himself ;  to  interest  him¬ 


self  so  much  in  commerce,  and  to  attach  so  much  importance  as 
modern  man  does  to  what  he  calls  freedom.  Against  all  these  con¬ 
ditions,  concerning  which  Carlyle  knew  as  well  as  any  one  that 
they  arise  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  not  from 
any  abuse  of  human  nature,  he  raged  as  if  he  were  raging 
against  mere  mendacity  and  wickedness,  and,  indeed,  was  never 
weary  of  calling  all  language  that  did  not  please  him  “  jabber,” 
and  all  laws  and  constitutional  customs  that  did  not  please  him 
mere  formulas.  But,  with  all  this  fury  against  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  Carlyle  had  at  heart  a  belief  that  honest  and  true 
men  might  find  power  in  God  to  alter  things  for  the  better, 
and  this  was  the  one  living  ember  of  the  old  Puritanism  which 
still  burnt  vividly  in  his  mind.  Emerson  snatched  eagerly  at 
Carlyle’s  transcendentalism,  which  was  in  Carlyle  rather  the 
product  of  his  wonderfully  vivid  imagination  than  due  to 
any  deep  intellectual  conviction,  but  at  once  separated  it  from 
Carlyle’s  belief  that  God  forms  true  heroes,  and  does  not  care 
for  the  “dim,  common  populations,”  except  so  far  as  they  can  be 
stirred  by  true  heroes  into  giving  them  a  loyal  and  passionate  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  in  Emerson’s  hands,  this  transcendentalism  became, 
as  he  himself  remarked,  a  mild  optimism,  that  was  disposed 
to  accept  almost  anything  as  divine,  and  to  treat  almost  all  ills, 
physical,  spiritual,  or  moral,  with  an  almost  ignoble  patience, — 
the  one  exception  being  in  Emerson’s  case  the  evil  which  seemed 
to  Carlyle  almost  a  positive  good,  slavery.  For  the  rest,  Carlyle’s 
deep  belief  that  in  some  true  sense  God  does  bring  to  naught  all 
insincerities  and  consumes  them  with  his  wrath,  hardly  reappears 
in  Emerson  at  all,  who  regards  the  great  source  of  life  as  too 
sublime  for  any  share  in  the  passions  of  the  prophet.  Prac¬ 
tically,  Emerson’s  transcendental  optimism,  which  shows  little 
sympathy  with  Carlyle’s  view  of  God  as  a  God  of  battles, 
was,  we  think,  a  very  inferior  form  of  Puritanism  even  to 
Carlyle’s, — a  form  which  held  fast  to  the  purity  of  Puritan¬ 
ism,  but  not  to  its  internecine  war  with  evil.  No  doubt,  it 
took  up  the  divine  benevolence  which  Carlyle  almost  re¬ 
jected,  but  it  dropped  altogether  that  potent  belief  in  the 
spiritual  interventions  of  God  in  human  affairs,  which  gave  to 
the  old  Puritanism  all  its  power, — a  power  which  can  never 
long  survive  the  faith  in  divine  revelation,  but  which  did  sur¬ 
vive  that  faith  in  Carlyle.  In  Mr.  Henry  James’s  view  of 
life,  if  we  may  trust  his  melancholy  though  wonderfully 
subtle  novels,  and  the  hints  thrown  out  in  this  delicate 
criticism,  we  have  the  lowest  form  of  the  rapidly  dwindling 
Puritanic  faith,  a  thin  sort  of  pessimism  which  recognises  the 
taint  in  human  things  without  recognising  any  divine  remedy 
for  that  taint,  which  believes  in  no  real  power  to  fight  against 
the  inevitable  evolution  of  things,  which  believes  in  nothing, 
indeed,  except  the  importance  of  critical  lucidity  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  facts  of  life,  and  in  the  mild  despondency  which  that 
contemplation  is  apt  to  inspire.  He  likes  Emerson’s  tranquil¬ 
lity,  but  he  would  base  it  on  a  gentle  pessimism  rather  than  a 
gentle  optimism.  Optimism  might  lead  to  enthusiasm,  pessim¬ 
ism  never  can  ;  and  yet  pessimism,  unless  it  is  profound  enough 
to  make  the  world  unendurable,  and  an  exit  from  the  world 
imperative,  ought  to  extinguish  the  fiercer  passions.  If  evil,  and 
especially  a  growing  confusion  of  evil,  is  inevitable,  a  spirit  of 
toleration,  and  of  ever-growing  toleration,  is  necessary,  too. 
You  cannot  train  yourself  too  soon  to  be  amused  with  the 
evils  which  no  one  can  uproot.  Adapt  your  eye,  then,  to  the 
twilight ;  learn  to  smile  at  that  which  it  is  useless,  and 
therefore  unbecoming,  to  storm  at ;  teach  yourself  to  look 
for  nothing  excellent,  but  to  recognise  that  which  is 
not  excellent, — which  is,  indeed,  even  less  and  less  excellent, 
as  probably  our  lot  in  life.  Such  is,  we  should  say,  Mr. 
Henry  James’s  inner  creed.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  temper  of 
his  many  delicately  painted  pictures  of  life,  and  of  his  criticism 
of  the  two  great  men  whose  correspondence  he  so  well  describes. 

‘  Most  life  is  superficial,  all  life  is  a  tangle ;  nothing,  then, 
should  put  us  out ;  but  it  is  an  intellectual  duty  to  expect  little, 
and  not  to  fret,  even  when  we  get  less  than  we  expect.’  The 
duty  of  lucid  observation  and  of  a  low  tone  of  expectation,  is 
almost  the  only  duty  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Henry 
James  thoroughly  and  universally  approves.  A  sadder  remnant 
of  the  old  Puritanism  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 


ORGANISED  CHARITY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

HE  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  given  expression  to  a 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  desultory,  haphazard 
character  of  our  benevolence,  which  had  long  been  a  growing  one 
in  many  minds.  But  it  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  us  English- 
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men,  who  boast  of  being  practical,  to  find  that  what  we  have 
only  been  talking  about,  and  trying  to  do,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  actually  done  in  a  Swiss  city  for  more  than  a 
century.  There  has  been  no  talk  about  charity  organisation  in 
Bale,  but  since  the  year  1777,  the  Canton  has  possessed  a  Society 
(Gesellschaft  zur  Beforderung  der  Guten  und  Gemeinnutzigen), 
established  on  so  simple  and  broad  a  basis  as  to  afford  room  for 
the  organic  development  of  every  form  of  beuevolence,  so  that 
at  the  present  day  (or  at  least  at  the  end  of  1881 )  it  can  provide 
at  once  for  forty-five  different  objects,  which  in  practical 
England  would  have  required  forty-five  offices,  forty-five  paid 
secretaries,  forty-five  separate  subscription  lists,  and  forty-five 
separately  published  yearly  reports.  It  has  over  1,700  members, 
over  £8,000  funds,  and  an  income  of  over  £3,000.  Its  objects 
include  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  class, 
public  eating-rooms,  baths  and  washhouses  (including  men’s  and 
women’s  swimming-baths),  athletics,  a  skating-rink,  public 
lectures,  Sunday  schools  for  girls,  choral  singing,  various 
libraries,  kindergarten,  infant  schools,  drawing  and  modell¬ 
ing  schools,  music  schools,  sewing  schools,  assistance  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  to  clever  or  to  poor  scholars,  provision  for  orphans, 
the  maintenance  of  apprentices,  help  to  discharged  prisoners, 
the  care  of  young  deaf  mutes,  the  protection  of  the  insane, 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  embellishment  of 
the  environs  of  Bale,  a  savings-bank,  sick,  and  burial  socie¬ 
ties,  an  asylum  for  the  aged,  the  furtherance  of  domestic  in¬ 
dustry,  the  providing  of  appliances  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the 
maintenance  of  the  city  museum  of  natural  history  and  of  its 
medimval  collection.  The  machinery  of  the  Society  consists, 
besides  a  Directorate  ( Vorstand )  of  nine  persons,  for  the  most 
part  of  separate  Committees  for  the  several  objects,  ranging 
from  three  to  seventeen  members;  in  other  cases,  where  particu¬ 
lar  undertakings  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Society, 
or  are  simply  contributed  to  by  it,  of  from  one  to  four  delegates 
for  each  of  such.  In  one  or  two  cases,  companies  or  societies 
which  have  sprung  out  of  it  report  directly  to  it.  For  it  has 
repeatedly  happened  in  the  history  of  the  Society  that  it  has 
served  as  pioneer  to  the  State,  and  has  seen  objects  taken  up 
as  of  public  obligation  which  it  had  originally  sought  to  com¬ 
pass  by  private  effort ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  the  work  which  it 
has  initiated  has  either  so  developed  itself  as  to  require  an  or¬ 
ganisation  of  its  own,  or  from  its  costliness  has  required  this  from 
the  first.  Hence,  its  forty-five  present  objects  represent  nearly 
seventy  which  it  has  had  in  all,  although  new  ones  are  frequently 
added,  in  place  of  those  which  have  passed  out  of  its  hands.  In  a 
few  cases,  indeed,  it  has  had  simply  to  give  up  what  it  had  un¬ 
dertaken.  In  other  cases,  where  a  first  attempt  had  failed, 
another  has  succeeded  in  later  years.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
senseless,  sickening,  intolerable  competition  of  charity  with 
charity  which  fills  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Times  and 
the  waste-paper  baskets  of  every  person  who  has  a  discoverable 
address,  these  Swiss  burghers  have  made  it  a  practice,  for  now 
these  106  years,  to  bring  their  benevolence  to  a  focus,  to  set  it 
to  work  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  the  most  practical  and  the 
most  scientific,  aud  which  at  the  same  time  answers  best  to  the 
spirit  of  true  Christian  fellowship.  Ho  political  or  religious 
differences  have  ever  been  suffered  to  exclude  from  its  member¬ 
ship  ;  it  has  been  found  wide  enough  for  men  of  the  most  various 
characters,  sympathies,  and  tendencies. 

The  following  passages  from  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  which 
were  adopted  on  Easter  Day  of  1777  by  the  seven  original 
members,  may  seem  to  explain  the  largeness  of  its  aims  : — 
“  Object  of  the  Society. — The  furtherance,  encouragement,  and 
extension  of  all  that  is  good,  praiseworthy,  socially  useful,  all 
that  can  raise  and  increase  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  happiness  of  the  citizen,  and  of  mankind  at  large, 
has  a  right  to  the  attention  of  the  Society.  Choice  of  Members. 
— Admission  to  the  Society  must  therefore  be  open  to  every 
friend  and  furtherer  of  that  which  is  good.  Duties  of  Members. 
— Every  member,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  will  strive  for 
himself  to  make  that  use  of  his  knowledge,  his  gifts,  his 
position,  his  fortune,  which  he  considers  most  conducive  to  the 
general  happiness,  so  will  he  also  have  always  this  principle  before 
his  eyes  in  reference  to  the  aims  of  this  Society.”  The  Society 
thus  presupposes  active  individual  benevolence  as  a  many-sided 
duty,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  it  collective.  Hence,  whilst  it 
has  not  disdained  to  spend  money  freely  on  occasional  com¬ 
memorative  festivals  (more  particularly  that  of  its  centenary,  in 
1877),  it  has  been  able  to  do  its  quiet  work  without  any  grand 
yearly  dinners,  and,  above  all,  without  any  voting  machinery ; 


and  yet  it  has  grown  almost  uninterruptedly,  thoirgh  slowly  at 
the  first.  Its  income  during  its  first  year  was  only  2,126  francs 
(say,  £85).  After  1S09,  it  was  never  under  3,000  f. ;  after  1815, 
never  under  5,000;  after  1816,  never  under  6,000;  alter  1821, 
never  under  7,000 ;  after  1829,  never  under  8,000;  it  was  over 
9,000,  in  1830  ;  over  10,000,  iu  1831 ;  over  14,000,  in  1834  ;  over 
15,000,  in  1838 ;  over  34,000,  in  1851 ;  over  42,000,  in  1863 ; 
over  47,000,  in  1874.  Its  lowest  number  of  members  was  121, 
in  1784;  in  1804,  it  was  over  200;  in  1813,  over  300;  in  1823, 
over  400 ;  in  1827,  over  500 ;  in  1845,  over  600;  in  1853,  over 
700  ;  in  1861,  over  800  ;  in  1868,  over  900  ;  in  1869,  over  1,000  ; 
in  1870,  over  1,100;  iu  1871,  over  1,200;  in  1872,  over  1,300;  in 
1874,  over  1,400;  in  1876,  over  1,500;  in  1881,  over  1,700, 
being  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  is  that  the  same  names  remain  connected 
with  it  during  its  century  and  more  of  existence.  Its  founder 
was  one  Isaac  Iselin,  and  a  Major  Rudolf  Iselin  was 
its  treasurer  iu  1882,  aud  twenty-one  Iselins  are  among  the 
subscribers.  A  Peter  Burckhardt  was  another  of  the  seven 
original  members,  and  three  Burckhardts  were  members  of  the 
Directorate  for  1882,  besides  over  seventy  subscribers  of  the 
name.  A  Jacob  Sarasiu  was  another  original  member,  and  a 
Sarasin-Stehlin  was  a  director  for  1882,  besides  ten  subscribers. 
An  Andreas  Merian  -was  another  original  member,  and  a 
Hoffmann-Merian  was  President  for  1882,  besides  thirty-eight 
subscribers.  Thus,  out  of  the  seven  original  names,  four  appear 
after  the  lapse  of  106  years  in  the  Directorate  of  the  Society,  and 
only  one  seems  to  have  died  out  of  the  list  of  Members.  There 
is  surely  something  very  fine  iu  this  hereditary  benevolence, 
generation  after  generation  devoting  themselves  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  a  common  work.  No  doubt,  the  S.  P.  G.  in  this  country 
and  a  few  local  charities,  might  afford  similar  instances  out  of 
their  subscription  lists  ;  but  few  amongst  us  would  be  disposed 
at  the  first  blush  to  connect  such  fixity  of  purpose  with  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions.  Aud  there  is  something  touching  to  note 
that,  although  the  area  of  the  Society’s  operations  is 
local,  it  has  many  members  not  only  in  other  Cantons, 
but  in  foreign  coirutries.  One  subscribes  from  Heidelberg, 
another  from  Milan,  a  third  from  Naples,  two  from  Havre, 
another  from  Weimar,  another  from  London,  another  from 
Troyes,  another  from  Marseilles,  another  from  New  York, 
another  from  St.  Alban's.  (Be  it  observed  that  the  Report 
gives  simply  a  list  of  members,  not  the  quota  of  individual 
benefactions.) 

It  may,  indeed,  have  been  noticed  that  among  the  various 
objects  of  the  Society  there  are  none  of  a  directly  religious 
character,  although  the  Protestant  Union  for  Church-singing 
( Kircliengesangverein )  reports  to  it,  as  well  as  the  Klein-Basel 
Choir  (probably  Roman  Catholic),  and  a  delegate  from  the 
Church  Choir  ( Kirchengesangchor ,  apparently  a  different  body 
from  the  first-named).  That  the  existence  of  the  Society  has 
in  nowise  quenched  religious  zeal  in  Bale,  nor  its  restriction 
to  local  objects  narrowed  the  range  of  Bale  benevolence,  is 
shown  clearly  by  the  coexistence  in  the  same  city  of  the  well- 
known  Bale  Missionary  Society,  almost  the  pioneer  among  such 
institutions,  and  which  has  rendered  signal  services  to  Christen¬ 
dom.  Many  clergymen  are  members  of  the  “  Gesellschaft  zur 
Beforderung  der  Guten  und  Gemeinniitzigeu,”  and  it  is  obvious 
that  its  position  is  in  nowise  that  of  antagonism  to  the  Christian 
faith,  but  rather  of  friendly,  but  wholly  unsectarian,  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  it. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  simply  to  imitate  such  a  body  in 
this  country,  or  even  in  this  metropolis,  this  “  province  covered 
with  houses,”  of  which  the  Canton  of  Bale  City  would  form  but 
a  fragment.  The  field  is  long  since  preoccupied, — the  vested 
interests  of  hundreds  of  charities  would  no  longer  allow  of  the 
growth  of  a  body  capable  of  combining  so  many  important 
objects  as  the  Bale  Society.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  some 
inspiration  might  not  be  derived  from  its  example.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  of  a  group  of  friends,  united,  perhaps,  by  the 
influence  of  some  precious  memory,  bringing  together  their 
efforts,  in  whatever  direction,  for  what  is  right  and  good,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  set  up  separate  societies  (a  benevolent 
nobleman  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  sometimes  lay  awake 
at  nights  for  thinking  what  new  Societies  required  to  be  formed), 
resolving  themselves  into  Committees  only,  all  acting  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  What  might  grow  out  of  such  an  attempt  at 
co-operation  in  benevolence,  time  alone  could  show.  But 
our  present  competition  in  benevolence  is  as  odious  as  it  is 
wasteful. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

— — ♦ - 

THE  ULSTER  FARMER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  English  legislators 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  Ireland,  and  given  themselves 
the  chance  of  getting  penetrated  to  some  extent  with  Irish 
sentiment,  by  coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  people  on 
the  spot.  I  learned  more  about  Ulster  tenant-right  by  spend¬ 
ing  some  hours  yesterday  on  the  farms  of  a  couple  of  Ulster 
tenants,  than  I  had  done  by  a  dozen  years  of  reading  about  the 
Ulster  Custom.  I  really  think  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory 
on  the  British  M.P.  to  produce  a  certificate  of  having  spent, 
(say)  at  least  four  weeks  in  Ireland, — one  in  each  of  her  four 
Provinces. 

In  despair  of  comprehending  the  Irish  Land  Question  in 
Engl  and,  I  am  come  over  to  endeavour  to  get  some  idea  of  its 
working  here.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  by 
divesting  oneself  of  all  one’s  English  ideas  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  that  one  is  in  a  condition  to  enter  on  the 
inquiry.  The  Irish  landlord,  as  a  rule,  seems  to  have  left  his 
tenant  to  do  everything  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  English 
landlord  would  have  done  for  him.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
tenants’  improvements  are  conspicuous  everywhere,  in  the  shape 
of  commodious  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  drainage  appears  to 
have  been  largely  carried  out.  In  the  south  and  west,  improve¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  so  I  cannot 
■see  where  the  landlord  found  his  opportunity  of  confiscation. 
Between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  the  farming,  as  a  rule,  appears  up 
to  the  English  standard.  In  the  south  and  west,  it  seems 
below  auy  standard  at  all.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  land  has  been  purposely  allowed 
to  get  into  a  foul  state,  with  the  view  of  deceiving  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  so  as  to  ensure  a  low  valuation  in  the  interest  of  the 
tenant.  The  result  must  inevitably  be  that  for  many  years  to 
■come  there  must  be  a  considerable  falling-off  in  the  produce. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not  excessive  rents  which  ground 
down  the  peasant-farmers  of  the  south  and  west,  but  the  small¬ 
ness  and  barren  nature  of  their  holdings.  “  If  they  had-  them 
rent-free  down  there,”  an  Ulster  farmer  remarked  to  me  yester¬ 
day,  “they  would  starve  on  them.”  No  wonder  there  is  no 
disposition  to  buy  in  Kerry  or  Connemara. 

But  I  am  disappointed  to  find  an  equal  indisposition  to  buy 
in  Ulster.  “  I  would  rather  sit  in  practical  perpetuity  at  a 
low  rent,  than  own  my  own  farm,”  was  the  opinion  uttered  in 
a  very  decided  tone  by  the  same  Ulster  farmer  who  condemned 
the  small  holdings.  “  Land,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “is  falling  in 
value,  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  fall  further  still,  so  I  am  not 
inclined  to  buy  at  present.”  I  am  convinced  also  that  both  in 
north  and  south  the  tenants  expect  further  favours  from 
Parliament,  and  that  there  is  a  natural  unwillingness  to  change 
the  blessed  state  of  occupier,  for  whom  the  State  shows  so 
much  consideration,  for  that  of  owner,  which  is  in  such  bad 
odour  everywhere,  and  especially  in  Ireland. 

I  cannot  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Land 
Act  in  quieting  the  disturbed  spirits  of  the  peasant- farmer. 
He  is  generally  an  indolent  fellow,  engaged  in  the  hopeless  task 
of  trying  to  get  a  living  where  no  living  is  to  be  got.  The  prac¬ 
tical  fixity  of  tenure  it  confers  will  do  something,  doubtless,  to 
.encourage  the  exceptionally  industrious  and  enterprising 
amongst  them  to  improve  their  holdings ;  but  the  land  is  so 
deteriorated,  from  want  of  drainage,  which  can  only  be  effectu¬ 
ally  carried  out  by  a  combination  of  adjoining  occupiers,  that  I 
fear  the  prospect  is  a  very  hopeless  one.  I  can  discover  no 
trace  of  any  real  subsidence  of  the  bad-feeling  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  in  the  south  and  west. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Armagh,  May  30tli.  W.  H.  Hall. 

A  KERRY  EMIGRATION  SCENE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  am  sure  no  one  would  regret  more  thau  Mr.  W.  H. 
(Bullock)  Hall  that  any  wrong  impression  should  be  the  result 
of  his  kindly  letter.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  grant  me  space  to 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  passage  in  his  letter  referring 
to  the  priest  who  happened  to  be  too  late  to  witness  the 
embarkation.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  my  fault,  not  his — I 
having  named  eleven  a  m.  as  the  hour  best  suited  to  see  the 
emigrant  ship— that  this  estimable  clergyman  was  late.  The 
*  Lake  Manitoba  ’  was  under  weigh  at  10.45  a.m.,  sooner  by  an 
hour  than  I  calculated. 


Again,  such  is  the  interest  as  to  the  future  of  the  Kenmare 
emigrants  taken  by  the  priests  of  this  district,  that  this  same 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  M.  Neligan,  whom  Mr.  (Bullock)  Hall  saw 
in  the  boat,  sails  from  Queenstown  on  June  8th,  at  the  request 
of  his  Bishop  (the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins),  to  investigate  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  those  who  have  left  the  old  country 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves  in  a  new,  under  the  Assisted 
Emigration  Scheme.  He  has,  from  a  sense  of  public  and  religious 
duty,  laid  aside  his  own  convenience,  in  order  to  discharge  a 
most  charitable  and  excellent  mission,  suggested  by  the  wisdom 
and  kindness  of  his  Bishop.  I  may  add  the  announcement  of 
the  fact  of  his  undertaking  was  received  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  by  all  creeds  and  classes  here. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Droumquinna,  Kenmare,  May  29th.  J.  C.  R.  Colomb. 


HOSPITALS  AND  DISPENSARIES— AN  URGENT 
QUESTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Efforts  have  recently  been  made  on  behalf  of  St.  George’s, 
London,  and  King’s  College  Hospitals  to  obtain  an  extraordinary 
levy  from  the  philanthropic  public  for  these  institutions.  How¬ 
ever  energetic  and  laudable  such  efforts  may  be,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  they  can  hardly,  year  by  year,  be  maintained.  The 
obvious  conclusion  follows  that  the  constantly-increasing  popula¬ 
tion  of  London  taxes  the  resources  of  the  London  Hospitals 
beyond  their  strength.  The  causes  of  this  and  the  evils  engen¬ 
dered  by  such  a  state  of  things,  though  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
are  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here.  A  remedy  must,  of  course, 
be  found.  It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while,  with  this  object,  to 
draw  public  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  an  attempt  which 
has  been  made  for  the  last  two  years  in  London  to  cope  with 
the  difficulty,  and  to  do  something  to  lessen  the  strain 
upon  the  hospital  out-patient  system.  In  April,  1880,  an 
Association  was  formed,  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  members  of  the  Medical 
profession,  and  others,  for  the  extension  and  consolidation 
of  the  Provident-dispensary  system  thi-oughont  London. 
This  Association  is  in  active  work,  and  w-ith  your  permission 
I  will  describe,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  results  up  to  the  present 
time.  Nine  dispensaries  have  been  established  in  different  parts 
of  London.  Already  about  £3,000  a  year  is  being  paid  in  small 
sums  by  members  of  these  institutions.  In  each  of  three  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  there  are  over  3,000  persons  thus  absolutely  insured 
against  medical  risk,  although  one  of  these  centres  is  within  a 
mile  of  three  large  hospitals.  That  even  with  the  present  few 
branches,  about  150  additional  persons  join  in  each  week.  That 
assistance  is  given  by  unpaid  voluntary  committees  of  members 
numbering  more  than  150  persons,  and  that  several  letters  are 
constantly  being  received,  inviting  the  formation  of  such  dis¬ 
pensaries  in  working-class  neighbourhoods  in  and  about  London. 
That  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  it  is  estimated,  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  branches  were  established,  the  system  would  embrace  a 
membership  of  between  150,000  and  200,000  persons.  This 
would  in  a  great  degree  mitigate  the  strain  upon  the 
Hospital  out-patient  system,  relievo  the  Hospitals  from  over¬ 
work  and  pecuniary  pressure,  and  give  the  people  prac¬ 
tically  more  available  and  effective  medical  attendance, 
while  preserving  their  independence,  save  the  time,  often 
of  money  value,  now  occupied  in  waiting  at  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Hospitals.  As  I  have  stated,  the  scheme  has 
generally  received  the  support  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  until  a  further  extension  of  it  becomes  practicable, 
many  such  men  might  live  beyond  the  radius  which  is  touched, 
and  would  thus  be  out  of  benefit  uutil  the  system  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  include  them.  I  have  now  briefly  described  this 
work ;  the  principle  is  not  new,  and  it  is  only  the  general  and 
systematic  application  of  it  that  gives  it  a  claim  to  public  atten¬ 
tion.  Although  it  has  none  of  the  sensational  characteristics 
which  attend  the  efforts  now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Temperance 
movement,  nor  those  which  have  for  their  effect  the  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  the  scheme  is  simple,  but  it  is  in 
full  swing,  the  working- classes  in  Dalston,  Bow,  Rotherhithe, 
Deptford,  Kensal  Green,  and  other  outlying  districts  of  London 
are  eager  for  its  extension ;  and  it  is  a  work  which,  one  would 
think,  would  recommand  itself  to  that  large  number  of  persons 
who  have  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen  at  heart. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  6tli,  at  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan’s,  8  Grosvenor  Crescent,  at  which  the  Right 
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Hon.  W .  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  will  preside,  to  consider  the  progress  of 
this  wort,  and  the  desirability  of  its  further  extension  in  London. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  N.  Hamilton  Hoare. 

Offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association, 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

pro  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sni, — My  “  hastily-written  letter  ”  has  been  somewhat  hastily 
criticised,  even  in  the  elaborate  and  almost  solemn  castigation 
which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthews.  That 
gentleman  thus  writes  : — “  ‘  H.  J.  V.’  says  ‘we  care  not  a  brass 
farthing  for  Mr.  Bright’s  opinion,  but  we  do  care,”  &c.  I  did 
not  secy  that.  Indeed,  from  certain  little  verbal  inaccuracies,  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Matthews,  while  writing,  did  not  even 
take  the  precaution  to  look  at  the  words  which  he  professes  to 
quote. 

TV  hat  I  did  sayr,  i  a  substance,  was  this, — that  while  all  of  us 
Anglicans  admired  Mr.  Bright,  and  some  of  us  were  his  political 
adherents,  yet  none  of  us  cared  for  his  opinions  about  the  Church 
of  England, — his  opinions  on  that  one  subject  only.  Here  was 
the  “  qualification  ”  distinctly  stated.  Whether  the  statement, 
thus  guarded,  expressed  the  truth  accurately  or  not  is  another 
question,  and  is  fairly  open  to  criticism.  The  matter  is  one  for 
the  judgment  of  your  readers. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Matthews  that  there  is 
hardly  a  more  effectual  method  of  “  misrepresenting  those  who 
hold  different  opinions  from  our  own,”  than  the  garbling  of  a 
quotation,  even  when,  as,  of  course,  in  the  present  case,  this  is 
done  quite  unintentionally. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  J.  Y. 


v  THE  BARRISTERS’  AGITATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  venture  to  think,  from  the  general  tone  of  your  article 
of  May  19th,  on  “  The  Barristers’  Agitation,”  that  you  are 
under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  that 
movement  sprang.  Owing  to  the  great  recent  encroachments  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  profession  on  what  used  to  be  considered 
the  peculiar  sphere  of  the  Junior  Bar,  some  of  that  body  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  no  longer  exist,  under 
the  restrictions  which  the  rules  of  etiquette  were  understood  to 
impose  upon  them.  You  may,  however,  have  noticed  that  by  a 
peculiar  coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  there  appeared  in  the  Law 
Journal  and  otherpapers  within  afewdaysof  themeetingto  which 
you  allude,  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  addressed  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  rule  of  etiquette  which  prohibits 
barristers  from  doing  work  for  outside  clients  for  afee  without  the 
intervention  of  a  solicitor.  The  answer  was  that  the  rule  only 
applies  to  contentious  business,  after  litigation  has  begun  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  entire  department  of  conveyancing  proper, 
the  drawing  of  wills,  settlements,  and  agreements,  and  ad¬ 
vising  on  the  case,  are  within  the  legitimate  province  of  a 
barrister,  without  any  necessity  for  employing  a  solicitor  as  an 
intermediary.  To  give  yon  some  idea  of  the  immense  saving 
which  the  public  would  effect  by  Availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  in  all  cases  not  requiting  much  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation,  I  will  refer  to  the  simple  instance  of  a 
marriage  settlement  of  £10,000  Consols.  The  ad  valorem  scale 
suggested  by  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and 
which,  presumably  represents  the  charge  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  firms,  fixes  the  remuneration  of  the  lady’s  solicitor  in  this 
case  at  £00,  and  of  the  gentleman’s  at  £30,  this  being  exclusive 
of  stamps,  counsel's  fees,  and  certain  extra  expenses.  Now,  if 
a  barrister  were  employed  direct,  instead  of  a  solicitor,  bis  fee 
for  drawing  the  settlement  would  be  about  £6  6s.,  the  cost  of 
engrossing,  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses,  would  not  exceed 
£8  8s.,  and  allowing  £10  for  conferences  and  correspondence, 
the  total  cost  would  amount  to  about  £25,  or  say  £30,  if  the  draft 
were  perused  by  another  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  husband, 
being  a  net  saving  of  £60.  I  need  scarcely  insist  on  the  addi¬ 
tional  security  which  would  result  from  resorting  to  that  branch 
of  the  profession  which  is  specially  qualified  for  the  purpose  by 
study  and  education,  instead  of  trusting  entirely  to  the  solicitor, 
whose  sphere  embraces  so  many  other  and  complex  operations. 

It  is  only  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  the  old  supposed 
rule  of  etiquette  that  Solicitors  can  enforce  their  monopoly,  and 
keep  the  scale  of  fees  in  non-contentious  business  at  its  present 
exorbitant  pitch  ;  aud  the  public  must  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  acquiesce  in  this  monopoly,  or  will  avail 


themselves  of  the  services  of  Barristers,  whom  the  recent  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Attorn e}r- General  has  relieved  from  all  further 
scruples  of  etiquette  on  this  point. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Member  op  the  Junior  Bar.. 


“SLAY  AND  EAT.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  reference  to  my  previous  letter  on  this  subject,  I  have- 
been  asked,  “  Do  I  hold  it  unlawful  to  kill  ?”  Certainly  not.  We 
must  kill  or  he  killed.  If  dyotirn  bids  us  cherish  our  little  ones, 
and  if  God  is  this  dya.Tr/i,  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  though  I 
should  not  like  to  put  it  so,  that  it  is  he  who  bids  us  kill, — bids 
us  rob  the  cow  of  its  calf  and  eat  it,  and  use  the  milk  which  he 
made  to  prepare  for  its  little  one,  for  our  own  little  ones.  But 
then,  the  same  dyd-rre,  the  same  God  that  makes  us  do  this, 
makes  us  hate  to  have  to  do  it,  and  cry  out  against  the  cruelty 
of  this  necessity,  as  a  necessity  only  to  he  groaned  under,  not  to 
he  acquiesced  in,  and  a  necessity  that  can  find  no  place  in  the 
coming  kingdom.  What  I  protest  against,  and  what  I  find  the 
cause  of  Atheism,  is  the  attempt  to  debit  God  with  those  neces¬ 
sities  that  war  against  the  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  given 
to  man  to  see  anything  good,  or  divine,  or  intentional  in  the- 
imposition  of  those'evils  which  it  was  the  mission  of  Jesus  to 
save  us  from.  While  we  treat  them  as  foes  to  be  fought  against 
they  may  do  good,  but  the  moment  we  look  at  them  as  beneficent 
ordinances  appointed  for  our  good,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  worshipping  that  incubus,  that  temporary  evil 
arrangement  from  which  St.  Paul  says  that  Jesus  came  to- 
save  us. 

To  say  that  God  is  not  pure  benevolence  seems  to  me  not 
only  dangerous,  but  utterly  senseless.  I  can  see  no  clear 
creative  purpose  manifest  in  Nature,  except  in  the  movement 
which  makes  living  things  make  themselves.  Life  is  harmony,. 
i.e.,  sympathetic  co-operation  ;  the  internecine  and  competitive 
relations  of  living  things  are  due  to  this, — that  the  harmony 
that  animates  each  living  organism  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
doing  what  it  is  manifestly  trying  to  do,  harmonising  them  with 
one  another. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Lclngton  Lodge,  Blandford,  May  22nd.  G.  D.  Snow.. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  HOSPITALS  IN  EGYPT. 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Lord  Morley's  report  on  the  state  of  the  sick  and  wounded' 
in  our  Egyptian  hospitals,  as  commented  upon  in  your  columns, 
brings  out  a  fact  of  some  significance,  on  which  too  little  stress, 
perhaps,  has  hitherto  been  laid.  At  Cairo  there  were  two 
Army  hospitals, —  one  engineered  from  first  to  last  by  a  woman. 
Lady  Strangford,  who  collected  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  went 
out  to  Egypt  to  see  herself  to  their  disposal ;  the  other  managed 
by  men  alone,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  State  to  hack  them.  The 
first,  according  to  Lord  Wolseley’s  evidence,  was  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  order,  complete  in  all  appliances,  nothing  wanting,  nothing 
forgotten,  everything  turned  to  account  and  made  the  Lest  of, — 
witness  the  cheap  and  comfortable  palm -leaf  bedsteads,  discovered 
in  the  town  by  Lady  Strangford  herself,  and  bought  by  her,  any 
number  of  them,  for  2s.  6d.  each.  At  the  other  hospital, 
according  to  the  same  report,  all  was  muddle  and  misery.  The 
food  was  bad;  dirt  and  discomfort  reigned  supreme.  The  sick 
aud  wounded  were  lying  on  the  ground,  suffering  torments,  for 
want  of  the  commonest  necessaries,  the  officials  helpless  in  the 
midst  of  chaos. 

In  view  of  this  contrast— repeated  also  at  the  Crimea  and 
elsewhere — it  may  he  seriously  urged  :  Is  there  uo  way  in  which 
the  admitted  efficiency  of  women  in  hospital  management  can 
be  recognised  officially,  and  turned  to  account  in  these  national 
emergencies  ?  Their  large  resourcefulness,  their  genius  for 
detail,  their  quickness  in  utilising  make-shift  material,  would 
render  their  counsel  and  co-operation  in  this  department  pi-e- 
eminently  valuable.  Hospital  management  is,  in  effect,  but 
a  more  arduous  kind  of  housekeeping,— housekeeping  combined 
with  the  charge  of  the  sick.  For  both  these  functions,  women 
by  nature  have  a  special  fitness.  So  long  as  war  is  a  necessity 
for  us  as  a  nation,  so  long  it  is  not  only  sound  policy,  but  a  duty 
of  the  highest  order,  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  wounded,  sick, 
and  dying  soldiers.  I  would  humbly  submit  that  before  the 
need  surprises  us  again,  means  he  devised  for  securing  officially 
the  supervision  or  assistance  of  capable,  experienced,  and  sen¬ 
sible  women;  women  of  standing  aud  education,  loyal  and  self- 
devoted,  who  would  bring  into  the  work  the  element  which  now 
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it  lacks.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would  do  more  to  redeem  our  war- 
hospital  service,  so  far  a3  commissariat,  sick  nursing,  and  de¬ 
tailed  management  are  concerned,  from  the  charge  of  inefficiency 
which  has  beeu  justly  brought  against  it. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Malvern,  May  30 th.  M.  C.  Tabor. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AT  OXFORD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Silt, — A  decree  will,  on  Tuesday  next,  June  5th,  be  submitted 
to  Convocation  at  Oxford  authorising  the  expenditure  of 
£10,000  from  the  University  Chest  on  the  erection  of  a  labora¬ 
tory,  working-rooms,  aud  lecture-room  for  the  Waynflete  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physiology,  and  in  providing  fixtures,  &c.,  for  the 
same.  If  this  should  bo  carried,  it  will  convey  an  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  University  of  approval  of  extended  \  ivisection. 
Hitherto,  little  of  this,  I  believe,  has  been  done  in  the  museum. 
When  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  manly  and  humane 
Rolleston,  the  amount  of  vivisection  is  thus  summarised  at 
page  343  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission : — “  Half  a 
dozen  frogs  used  annually,  and  occasionally,  but  not  regularly, 
small  birds  and  mammals;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  any  pain 
■can  be  supposed  to  be  likely  to  be  caused,  anaesthetics  are 
employed.” 

I  must  express  my  fear  that  a  more  extended  class  of  experi¬ 
ments  is  in  contemplation  now  ;  the  evidence  of  the  present 
Waynflete  Professor,  pp.  115-123, 138-1  i-8,  shows  that  he  regards 
the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  of  which  you 
are  the  advocate.  His  words  leave  a  doubt  at  least  on  the  mind 
whether  he  feels  the  utter  abhorrence  of  painful  experiment 
which  Rolleston  used  to  express.  In  his  evidence,  no  doubt,  as 
in  that  of  most  of  the  physiologists  and  of  the  physicians 
examined  by  the  Commission,  there  is  implied,  if  not  always 
strongly  expressed,  a  dislike  of  the  callousness  of  thought  on 
the  subject  which  is  said  to  exist  in  certain  Continental  labora¬ 
tories,  and  which  in  the  last  century  excited  the  scorn  of 
Voltaire.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Professor  stated  that 
he  thought  that  any  amount  of  pain  might  lawfully  be 
inflicted,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  important  result. 
And  this  is  the  fallacy  of  physiologists.  Other  men  acknowledge, 
or  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  certain  limits  set  about  the 
objects  of  their  pursuits ;  but  again  and  again  physiologists 
-set  up  the  claim  of  being  only  a  law  to  themselves,  and  they 
•dislike  the  interference  of  lay  opinion. 

It  is  this  which  causes  many  to  dread  the  extension  of  vivi¬ 
section, — and  a?  regards  Oxford,  though  this,  I  acknowledge,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  sentiment,  in  the  very  playground  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,— -outside,  cricket  and  little  children  at  play  ;  inside  the 
museum  walL,  wilfully-inflicted  suffering,  perhaps  of  the  dog 
•who  was  their  companion  and  guard  yesterday. 

I  have  been  compelled,  since  the  Waynflete  Professor’s  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  decree,  to  speak  of  him,  and  so  it  would  not 
be  becoming  for  me  to  write  anonymously;  but  I  am  far  from 
Imputing  to  him  any  carelessness  as  to  pain.  His  own  words 
are  that  “  it  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible.”  But  whether 
there  are  limits  which  man’s  moral  sense  should  set  to  the 
amount  of  pain  he  would  inflict  for  any  presumably  sufficient 
object,  is  the  point  on  which  he  and  his  critics  differ. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c., 

Charlbury,  May  30 th.  O.  F.  C.  West. 

[We  understand  the  Waynflete  Professor’s  view  to  have  been 
deliberately  expressed  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  torture  which 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  inflicted,  for  a  sufficient  purpose, 
provided  only  that  no  “  unnecessaiy  ”  pain  is  inflicted.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  to  show  that  any  scientific  purpose  would 
be  considered  ty  him  insufficient,  solely  on  account  of  the  pain 
which  the  experiments  made  to  fulfil  it  might  involve. — Ed. 
■Spectator.'] _ 

DR.  RHYS  DAVIDS’  HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  thanking  3rou  for  your  very  kindly  notice  in 
the  Spectator  for  May  19th,  of  my  “  Hibbert  Lectures  ”  on 
Buddhism,  I  would  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to 
remove  oue  misapprehension  of  my  views  into  which  the 
reviewer  has  fallen  (through  a  want,  no  doubt,  of  that  lucidity 
of  expression  on  my  part  for  which  he  is  good  enough,  on  other 
points,  to  give  me  credit). 

He  speaks  of  “  that  concept  of  spirit  as  entirely  distinct  from 
matter,  to  which  our  Materialists  and  Monists  apply  the  name, 
or  rather  the  nickname,  of  ‘Animism.’  ”  F urther  on,  he  not  only 


includes  myself  among  such  persons,  but  supposes  that  I  have 
represented  Gotama  also  to  be  oue  of  them.  I  must  agree  that, 
if  used  in  that  sense,  the  word  “  animism  ”  would  be°  a  nick-' 
name.  But  I  did  not  intend  so  to  use  it ;  nor,  indeed,  to  give 
expression  to  any  opinion  of  my  own,  or  to  ascribe  any  opinion 
to  Gotama,  on  such  a  concept.  I  used  the  term— as,  I  believe, 
all  other  writers  have  done  before  me— to  denote  a  “  rudimentary 
philosophy  ”  which  sees  separate  and  distinct  spirits  or  ghosts 
everywhere  animating  the  material  world,  and  “  finds  in  the 
action  of  such  spirits  a  natural  and  final  explanation  of  every 
mysterious  event.”  (See  pp.  14-74  of  the  “  Lectures.”)  I  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  assuming  that  this  philosophy  is  dying- 
out  among  educated  and  thoughtful  people. 

I  must  ask  leave,  however,  to  repudiate,  very  emphatically, 
for  myself,  the  name,  or  rather  the  nickname,  of  Materialist. 
Neither  is  it  a  term  which  is  at  all  applicable  to  Gotama.  That 
great  teacher  looked  at  things  from  a  point  of  view  so  entirely 
apart  from  the  discussion  suggested  by  the  word,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  passage  iu  the  Pali  “  Pitakas  ”  dealing,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  with  the  question  of  Materialism.  But  his 
constantly  reiterated  doctrine  of  the  essential  impermanence  of 
all  complex  states,  whether  of  mind  or  of  matter,  perhaps  involved 
and  certainly  developed  (centuries  after)  into  a  thorough-going 
Localism,  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  the 
later  Buddhist  speculation.  Being  told  by  their  master  that  all 
things  were  not  so  much  being  as  constantly  becoming,  they 
drew  the  corollary  that  being,  in  fact,  merely  passing  pheno¬ 
mena,  they  had  no  real  or  independent  existence  at  all.  Nothing, 
surely,  is  more  different  from  the  spirit  ascribed  to  modern 
Materialism  than  this  teaching  of  Gotama’s;  nothing  more 
opposed  to  that  spirit  than  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Gotama’s 
own  doctrine  by  his  later  followers. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

3  Brick  Court,  Temple.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

[We  are  sorry  that  we  have  in  any  way  misrepresented  either 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids’  own  philosophy  or  the  ideas  of  Gotama.  The 
only  expressions  in  our  article  which  seem  to  have  any  bearing 
on  the  former  are  contained  in  the  few  lines  following  the  word 
“  accordingly,”  in  allusion  to  his  saying  that  Comtism,  Agnos¬ 
ticism,  and  Buddhism  are  “  the  only  systems  which  have  broken 
away  in  the  most  uncompromising  manner  from  the  venerable  soul- 
theories  which  have  grown  out  of  the  ancient  Animism.”  Mr. 
Rhys  Davids  does  not,  we  admit,  anywhere  in  these  lectures  lay 
down  his  own  opinion  in  a  direct  manner,  and  we  regret  that  we 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  page  quoted  and  its 
context  implied  sympathy  with  the  schools  of  thought  in  ques¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  term  “  animism,”  no  doubt  he  applies  it  mainly 
to  the  more  barbarous  form  of  thought  which  attributed  an  in¬ 
dwelling  soul  to  everything ;  but  the  words  on  page  13  of  the 
lectures, — “They”  (the  remote  ancestors  of  the  Buddhists) 
“  had  come  to  believe,  most  probably  through  the  influence 
of  dreams,  in  the  existence  of  souls,  or  ghosts,  or  spirits, 
inside  their  own  bodies,”  with  the  statement  (page  88) 
that  “  the  various  religious  faiths  professed  in  Europe  are 
so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  belief  in  a  soul,”  &a., 
led  us  naturally  to  suppose  that  the  author  included  in  the 
term  “animism”  also  those  modern  beliefs  in  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  matter  and  spirit  as  different  entities,  which  are  at 
the  foundation  of  modern  Christianity  and  of  much  still 
surviving  philosophy.  We  should  like  to  know  at  what  point 
“  Animism  ”  ends,  and  the  more  civilised  soul-theories  begin. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Gotama  did  not  concern  himself  with 
ontological  speculations  in  the  shape  with  which  we  ai-e  now  so 
familiar,  for  his  aims  were  ethical  and  practical ;  but  if  he  had 
to  invent  Karma,  in  consequence  of  a  rejection  of  “  animism,” 
including  in  that  term  the  existence  of  an  ego  capable  of  re¬ 
taining  its  conscious  identity,  apart  from  the  body,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  looking  upon  him  as  “  in  some  sense  a  Monist,”  which 
is  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  analogy  of  his  ideas  to  any 
modern  form  of  thought.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
that  his  doctrines  had  auy  resemblance  to  the  grosser  forms  of 
Materialism  now  prevalent. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


POE  T  R  Y. 


COMPTON  PLACE. 

Fair  beeches,  though  your  brother  trees 
In  forests  stand  so  proud, 

Yet  here  the  fierce  winds  from  the  seas 
So  oft  your  heads  have  bowed, 
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That  still,  when  softer  airs  prevail, 

Your  tops  seem  bending  from  the  gale. 

With  salt  dews  from  the  sea-foam  wet. 

By  many  a  tempest  torn, 

Scarred  trunks  and  twisted  limbs  show  yet 
What  terrors  ye  have  borne 
Nor  any  years  can  now  undo 
What  the  past  years  have  done  to  you. 

Yet,  when  the  Spring  is  in  the  land. 

And  bright  the  heaven  o’erhead, 

In  sullen  gloom  ye  will  not  stand, 

Though  life’s  best  hopes  be  dead  ; 

New  leaves  break  forth  from  buds  unseen. 

Till  all  the  wood  is  clothed  in  green. 

Fair  souls,  that  from  your  high  intent 
By'  bitter  fate  are  barred, 

Though  past  all  hope  your  lives  be  bent. 

And  past  all  healing  scarred  ; 

Yet  learn  of  these,  to  do  as  they, — 

Not  what  ye  would,  but  what  ye  may  ! 

F.  W.  B. 


BOOKS. 


DE  BKOGLIE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND 
MARIA  THERESA* 

The  Due  de  Broglie  says  early  in  the  first  of  these  volumes,  and 
with  a  characteristically  elegant  sigh,  that  “  we  have  not,  as 
yet,  any  history  of  the  eighteenth  century',  properly  so  styled. 
That  which  is  called  history  is  simply  the  product  of  party- 
spirit,  always  recognisable  by  one  characteristic  feature, — a  blind 
credulity,  that  admits  the  most  baseless  suspicions  when  it  can 
turn  them  to  advantage,  and  contests  all  evidence  which  it  finds 
inconvenient.”  One  might  ask  M.  de  Broglie  what  is  the 
particular  party-spirit  that  animates  Yon  Ranke  or  Mr. 
Lecky,  or  even  “that  eminent  English  writer,  Mr.  Carlyle.” 
What  the  Due  de  Broglie  means,  however,  no  doubt,  is 
that  no  complete  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
written  from  the  stand-point  of  what  may  fairly  be  styled 
the  ante-Yoltaire,  and  ante-Rousseau  half  of  that  century, 
with  which  alone  he  has  genuine  sympathy.  His  career 
and  works  alike  prove  that  he  has  not  got  beyond  the  ideas  of 
that  period.  He  has  never  forsaken  Leibnitz,  his  early  love  in 
religion  and  philosophy.  His  recent  speeches  in  the  French 
Senate  on  Egypt  and  the  Triple  Alliance  are  proof  positive 
that,  as  regards  foreign  policy,  he  has  not  outgrown  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Guizot, — a  tradition  that  in  itself  was  an  attempt  to 
revive  that  ante-Yoltaire,  ante-Rousseau  Balance  of  Power 
which,  if  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Bright  may  for  once  be  combined,  was 
but  a  “  monstrous,  wigged  mendacity,”  not  perhaps  constructed, 
but  certainly  maintained,  to  provide  incomes  for  the  younger  sons 
of  Europe.  Even  the  graces  of  M.  de  Broglie’s  style,  undoubted  as 
these  are,  are  the  graces  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  of  the  latter  half,  much  less  of  our  own  time.  He  is  a 
maker  of  phrases,  but  he  has  not  at  his  command  words  that  burn, 
for  the  good  reason  that  he  is  not  filled  with  thoughts  that  breathe 
the  modern  spirit.  He  has  knowledge,  but  he  has  no  desire  for 
that  “  plebification  of  knowledge  ”  which  Coleridge  dreaded,  but 
which  is  becoming  one  of  the  enthusiasms  of  our  times,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  the  wiser  Wordsworth  appreciated  as  “joy 
in  widest  commonalty  spread.”  Yet  stranded  politician  and 
“  fossil  ideologue  ”  though  the  Due  de  Broglie  must  be  accounted, 
he  will  always  deserve  and  command  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
spect,  especially  for  his  contributions  to  literature.  If  his  ideas 
are  those  of  the  Regency  somewhat  clarified,  he  has  also  not  a 
little  of  its  grand  air  ;  and  even  if  his  new  volumes  were  not 
interesting  as  a  contribution  to  an  important  historical  con¬ 
troversy,  they  would  be  enjoyable  and  valuable  for  the  grace, 
and  high  politeness  of  their  author’s  style. 

M.  de  Broglie  does  not  disguise  his  real  purpose  in  rewriting, 
with  the  aid  of  the  fresh  historical  material  recently  supplied 
from  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Chanceries,  in  the  shape  of 
D’Arneth’s  History  of  Maria  Theresa,  Droysen’s  History  of 
Prussian  Policy,  and  the  political  correspondence  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  story  of  the  connection  of  France  from  1740  to 

*  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa ,  from  hitherto  Unpublished  Docu - 
'ments  1740-1742.  By  the  Due  de  Broglie.  From  the  French  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey 
and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  2  vols,  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1883. 


1742  with  the  memorable  struggle  between  Frederick  and  Maria. 
Theresa.  His  volumes  are  not  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Carlyle,, 
or  a  direct  defence  of  the  Macaulay- Stanhope,  theory  of  Frederick 
and  of  his  conduct  in  seizing  Silesia,  although  both  are  implied  in 
them.  He  concerns  himself  mainly  with  his  own  country  and  with, 
the  diplomatic  “  idea  ”  which  at  that  time  gained  an  ascendaucy 
there,  and  which  in  his  opiuion  has  had  a  baleful  effect,  even  down 
to  our  own  day.  “  I  think,”  he  says,  “  I  have  proved  to  my 
readers  that  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  obtained  from  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa' 
such  an  accession  of  territory  as  would  have  strengthened  the 
defence  of  our  northern  frontier,  and  probably  rendered  it  secure- 
for  ever,  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Low- 
Countries.  To  this  practical,  certain,  tangible  advantage,  France- 
preferred  the  ‘idea’  of  re-establishing  the  German  Empire 
according  to  its  primitive  conception,  that  is  to  say,  free  from- 

Austrian  preponderance  and  heredity . For  this  ‘  idea 

did  France  rush  into  a  great  war,  of  which  she  had,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  bear  the  whole  cost,  and  from  which  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  she  could  have  derived  only  an  imaginary  advan¬ 
tage.  The  re-establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  striven  for 
under  such  conditions  as  these,  was  simply  a  conception,  under 
a  form  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  of  that  vague 
principle  of  nationality  which  we  have  twice  defended,  and  to 
which  we  have  now  fallen  victims.”  A  passage  like  this  might 
fairly  be  cited  as  evidence  of  how  little  the  writer  is  affected  by 
the  nineteenth-century  ideas  of  nationality  and  democracy,  and' 
how  full  he  is  of  the  old  eighteenth-century  or  chess-board- 
doctrine  of  diplomacy.  He  would  have  seen  no  immorality  in 
France  absorbing  the  Low  Countries  as  the  price  of  assistance  to 
Maria  Theresa,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  book  is  in  effect  one  long  regret  that  some  such 
step  was  not  taken.  Apart  from  this,  however,  M.  de  Broglie- 
supplies  no  evidence,  beyond  diplomatic  “  sentiments  ”  which 
counted  for  less  in  the  middle  of  last  century  than  they  do  even 
now,  that  the  aged  Fleury  and  the  dashing  but  conceited Belleisle, 
who  entered  into  alliance  with  Frederick  in  1740,  were  animated1 
by  any  such  even  pseudo-magnanimous  idea  as  that  attributed  to 
them.  The  one  thought  only  of  how  with  the  least  trouble  he 
could  seem  to  pose  before  France  as  continuing  the  “  Quatorze  ” 
tradition.  The  other  thought  only  of  how  France,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  himself,  might  pose  before  Europe  as  controller  of 
its  destinies;  and  this  Frederick  evidently  believed  from  the 
beginning,  as  he  said  at  the  end,  of  what  was  rather  a  political 
liaison  than  an  alliance.  As  proof  of  this  may  be  taken  a 
curious  document,  found  in  Frederick’s  political  correspondence, 
which  has  neither  date  nor  signature,  and  which,  says  M.  de 
Broglie,  “  had  it  emanated  from  any  other  person,  might  be- 
called  an  examination  of  conscience  — 

“The  document  is  divided  into  two  parts  respectively,  entitled  as- 
follows: — -‘A  Statement  of  the  Reasons  which  I  may  have  for  re¬ 
maining  in  alliance  with  France.’  ‘A  Statement  of  the  Reasons- 
which  I  may  have  for  making  a  Peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary.’ 
The  for  and  against  is  laid  out  before  us ;  the  whole  soul  of  the 
writer  is  revealed.  Under  the  first  head  (and  even  in  the  first  rank) 
he  thinks  proper  to  place  a  consideration  of  honour  and  morality 
among  the  number  of  the  motives  that  militate  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  French  alliance.  ‘  It  is  ill  done,’  he  says,  ‘  to  violate  one’s 
word  without  reason,  and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  no  ground  of 
complaint  against  France  nor  my  allies’  (this  acknowledgment  is 
precious,  and  worth  retaining).  ‘  If  one  does  not  carry  out  one’s 
projects,  and  passes  often  from  one  side  to  another,  one  gains  the 
reputation  of  vacillation  and  levity.’  Reflections  of  a  more  self- 
interested  kind  follow  ;  as,  for  example,  that  a  fresh  victory  gained 
over  the  Austrians  would  place  Prussia  in  the  first  rank  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would  then  have  all  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor,  while  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  would  have  only  the  trouble  ; 
and  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  (if  she  were  treated  with)  w'ould 
always  regret  the  ceded  provinces,  and  would  endeavour  to  retake 
them,  so  that  there  would  never  be  anything  more  than  a  plastered -up 
peace.  It  is,  however,  under  the  other  head,  that  which  enumerates 
the  possible  advantages  of  a  separate  peace,  that  the  true  sentiments 
of  the  writer  are  to  be  found.  First  come  the  usual  denunciations  of 
the  slowness,  the  hesitation,  the  military  mistakes  of  the  French 
Generals,  and  the  impossibility  of  campaigning  with  them  any  longer 
without  sharing  the  consequences  of  their  errors.  Then  come  com¬ 
plaints  that  to  work  for  the  King  of  Poland  is  only  to  aggrandize 
neighbours  who  may  repay  service  by  ingratitude.  But  now  let  us 
note  the  final  trait ;  ‘  The  fortunate  termination  of  this  war  would 
render  France  the  arbiter  of  the  universe.’  This  is  the  final  word  ; 
this  is  the  last  figure  of  the  reckoning,  and  it  strikes  the  balance  and 
settles  the  account.” 

No  one,  of  course,  seeks  to  defend  Frederick’s  conduct  in  1741 
in  entering  into  secret  negotiations  with  Maria  Theresa,  while 
bound  by  a  solemn  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  from  the 
stand-point  of  high  morality,  and  there  was,  as  Mr.  Morley 
says,  in  his  study  of  Yoltaire,  “a  gratuitous  infamy  in- 
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hinting  to  the  Austrian  General,  as  Frederick  did,  how  he 
might  assault  with  advantage  the  French  enemy,  Frederick’s 
own  ally  at  the  moment.”  But  there  is  nothing  to 
disprove  the  Carlylian  doctrine  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Klein- Schnellendorf  negotiations  of  1741  both  Austria  and 
France  were  playing  with  cogged  dice,  and  that  Frederick 
“  knew  it,  and  sought  to  profit  by  his  knowledge.”  Possibly 
enough,  France  had  not  taken  steps  towards  the  conclusion  of 
a  separate  and  special  treaty  with  Austria;  and  perhaps  the 
most  successful  historical  point  made  by  M.  de  Broglie  is  his 
protest  against  any  such  notion.  Possibly,  too,  it  was  not  the 
possession  of  Luxemburg  that  the  viewy  Belleisle  was  aiming 
at,  as  Frederick  thought.  But  a  nation  is  surely  none  the  less  a 
dicer,  if  the  stake  she  plays  for  is  the  position  of  “  arbiter  of  the 
universe.”  Besides,  France,  as  the  ally  of  Prussia,  had  played 
badly.  What  with  Belleisle’s  ill-fortune,  his  vanity,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  seeing  clearly  his  own  relation  ship  to  his  surround¬ 
ings,  and  his  misfortune  in  having  as  his  military  colleague  so 
obstinate  a  man  and  so  pedantic  a  strategist  as  the  Marshal  de 
Broglie,  whose  faults  the  Due  shows  no  inclination  to  screen,  “  of 
the  immense  efforts  which  his  diplomacy  has  caused  to  be  made 
there  remained  nothing  but  an  army  of  25,000  Frenchmen, 
destitute,  and  blockaded  behind  dismantled  ramparts,  far 
away  in  Germany.”  Frederick  himself  wrote  candidly  to 
Belleisle  : — “  I  look  upon  this  affair  as  a  navigation  under¬ 
taken  by  several  with  the  same  object,  but  which,  being 
upset  by  a  shipwreck,  places  each  of  the  navigators  under 
the  necessity  of  saving  himself  by  swimming,  and  landing 
wherever  he  can.”  There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  a  sauve 
qui  peut.  But  Frederick  did  not  pretend  to  be  magnanimous. 
He  did  not  even  claim,  by  his  own  chief  apologist’s  confession,  to 
be  “  superstitiously  veracious,”  a  fact  which  that  apologist 
evidently  thinks  a  credit  to  him  rather  than  the  reverse,  much  as 
Goethe  records,  as  a  compliment  to  Philina,  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister,  that  her  dress  was  not  “  superstitiously  clean.”  All  he 
sought  to  do  was  *•  to  win  his  stake  out  of  that  foul,  weltering 
medley,  and  go  home  safe  with  it,  if  he  could.”  The  events  which 
followed  the  hollow  peace  that  resulted  from  the  secret  negotia¬ 
tions  of  Klein-Schnellendorf  proved  that  Frederick  was  not 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  true  character  of  French  policy, 
veiled  though  it  was  by  the  phrases  of  Belleisle. 

Maria  Theresa  figures  in  M.  de  Broglie’s  pages,  especially  in 
the  second  volume,  as  well  as  Frederick.  We  are  told  once 
more  how  pure  she  was,  how  devout,  how  attached  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  how  she  felt  but  a  pauvre  chienne  (the  translators  might 
have  spared  their  explanatory  note  about  this  phrase),  without 
him.  M.  de  Broglie  has  given  us  the  most  coherent  and  accurate 
narrative  that  has  yet  appeared  of  her  memorable  visit  to 
Hungary,  in  which  she  aroused  into  a  passion  of  loyalty  the 
people  which  once  reckoned  “  the  divine  right  of  rebellion  ” 
as  a  prominent  article  in  its  Constitution;  although  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  touching  spectacle  which  so  affected  that 
plain  Englishman,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  is  not  so  brilliant  as 
Macaulay’s.  But  Maria  Theresa’s  great  part  in  European  his¬ 
tory,  even  her  great  part  in  her  own  magnificent  vendetta,  was 
played  after  1 740 ;  and  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  Frederick 
is  the  hero,  or  rather,  if  we  may  borrow  from  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  cricket,  the  “  demon  bowler,”  of  M.  de  Broglie’s  volumes. 
Hot,  indeed,  that  he  proves  anything  fresh  against  Frederick, 
except,  perhaps,  that  he  would  at  the  beginning  of  his  struggle 
with  Maria  Theresa  have  preferred  an  English  to  a  French 
alliance.  He  took  the  latter  as  a  pis-aller;  and  he  ultimately 
found  in  Pitt  what  he  failed  to  find  in  Walpole,  whom  M.  de 
Broglie  quite  inadequately,  though  also  quite  characteristically, 
describes  as  an  English  Fleury.  He  has  little  that  is  really 
original  to  say  on  Frederick’s  claims  to  the  Silesia  which  he 
seized ;  on  the  contrary,  he  passes  too  lightly  over  the  fresh  his¬ 
torical  material  Droysen  has  collected  to  prove  that,  after  all, 
Silesia  was,  so  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  “  a  stolen  horse.” 
There  is,  indeed,  not  much  more  to  be  written  on  this  subject  than 
what  Mr.  Seeley  says  in  his  Life  of  Stein  : — “  The  true  view  of 
Prussia  in  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  be  that  it  was  a  State 
which  found  itself  unable  to  be  safe  without  being  dangerous  at  the 
same  time,  which  created,  for  legitimate  purposes,  a  weapon  it 
was  alwavs  suspected  of  wishing  to  use,  and  sometimes  did  use, 
for  illegitimate.”  After  all,  this  is  but  the  polite  interpretation 
which  “  historical  science  ”  places  on  Frederick’s  own  confession 
that,  having  a  well-filled  treasury  and  an  army  ready  to  act,  he  was 
'  ound  to  do  something  with  them.  For  the  rest,  how  true  it  is,  as 
Garlyle  says,  that  “  Frederick,  after  such  trial  and  proof  as  has 


seldom  been,  got  his  claims  on  Schlesien  allowed  by  the  Desti¬ 
nies  ;  his  claims  on  Schlesien  and  on  infinitely  higher  things’, 
though  he  had  not  been  consciously  thinking  of  them  in  making 
that  adventure  1”  But  M.  de  Broglie  has  constructed  from  a 
variety  of  sources  a  very  interesting  account  of  Frederick’s 
explanation  of  his  conduct  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  the  English 
Minister,  who  visited  and  remonstrated  with  him,  which  deserves 
quotation  :  — 

“  When  the  day  of  audience  arrived,  he  hardly  gave  Sir  Thomas 
time  to  state  his  proposals,  before  he  rose  and  stood  before  him  in  an 
attitude  of  simulated  surprise  and  indignation.  The  offer  (which  was 
indeed  a  mistaken  one)  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
retiring  out  of  Silesia,  seemed  to  exasperate  him  particularly.  ‘Am 
I  a  beggar,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  that  I  should  be  offered  money  ?  Have 
I  made  war  for  that  ?  Am  I  supposed  to  want  to  sell  the  fame  and 
the  interests  of  my  house  ?  Go  and  offer  money  to  a  petty  prince, 
like  the  Duke  of  Gotha  and  his  fellows  ;  I  am  of  those  who  would 
rather  give  money  than  take  it;  but  where  should  the  Court  of 
Vienna  get  it  to  give  ?  That  is  just  like  its  usual  pride  and  effron¬ 
tery.’  The  proposed  cession  of  Austrian  Guelderland  was  equally 
ill  received.  ‘  .Podewils,’  said  the  King,  turning  to  his  Minister, 
who  was  present  at  the  audience,  1  how  much  of  the  Duchy  of 
Guelders  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Austria  ?  ’ — ‘  Very  little,’  replied 
the  Minister,  with  a  bow. — ‘You  see,  this  is  another  beggarly  trick 
CgueuserieJ  that  they  propose  to  play  me.’  So  violent  was  his  anger, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  thought  the  moment  had  come  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  Limburg  proposal.  ‘  I  cannot  understand,’  said  the  King,, 
how  Austria  can  think  of  stripping  her  frontier  in  this  way.  Has. 
she  any  right  to  do  it  ?  Has  she  not  treaties  with  Holland  that  pre¬ 
vent  it  ?’  Frederick  was  right :  by  a  treaty  made  with  Holland  in 
1713,  and  which  is  known  in  diplomatic  history  as  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
Austria  had  pledged  herself  to  maintain  a  line  of  defensive  fortifica¬ 
tions  against  France  on  the  Netherland  frontier,  and  this,  of  course, 
implied  that  she  should  never  alienate  that  territory.  ‘Besides,'' 
continued  Frederick,  ‘I  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  dispute 
about  with  either  Holland  or  France  ;  they  have  not  offended  me,  and 
they  would  be  disturbed  if  I  came  into  their  neighbourhood.  And 
then,  who  is  to  guarantee  these  cessions  that  you  propose  to  me  ?’ 
Robinson  begged  the  King  to  observe  that  his  Government,  by  acting 
as  mediator,  also  gave  guarantees.  ‘  Ah,  guarantees  !’  exclaimed 
Frederick,  ‘  and  who  cares  about  guarantees  now-a-days  ?  Did  not 
everybody  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction?  Did  you  not  guar¬ 
antee  it  yourselves  ?  Why  don’t  you  all  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Queen, 
then?’ — ‘  We  cannot  answer  for  everything,’ said  Robinson,  ‘but  if 
Austria  is  pushed  to  extremity,  she  will  have  friends.’ — -‘  Who  are- 
they  ?' — ‘There  will  be  the  Russians,  who  cannot  resist  Turkey  with¬ 
out  Austria.’ — ‘  Good  1  As  to  the  Russians,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
I  have  means  of  taking  care  of  myself  with  them.’ — ‘  There  are  other 
Powers  who  have  engagements,  and  will  fulfil  them,  however  painful 
those  duties  may  appear.’  The  King  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and 
cut  Sir  Thomas  short,  by  saying,  ‘  No  threats,  Sir,  if  you  please,  no. 
threats  1’  Podewils,  in  a  terrible  fright,  struck  in  at  this  point  with  a 
few  words  of  conciliation,  and  Robinson,  recovering  from  a  momen¬ 
tary  emotion,  said  quietly,  ‘  I  use  no  threats,  Sire,  I  only  state  that 
which  cannot  fail  to  occur ;  it  is  my  zeal  for  the  public  good  that 
brings  me  here.’ — ‘  The  public  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you ; 
but  hear  me  :  as  for  Russia,  I  have  told  you  about  that ;  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  King  of  Poland  ;  the  King  of  England  is  my 
kinsman,  he  will  not  attack  me,  and  if  he  does,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
has  an  army  which  will  take  care  of  him.’ — ‘But,’  said  Robinson,. 
‘  are  you  not  afraid  that  the  Queen,  in  despair,  may  throw  herself' 
into  the  arms  of  France  ?’  On  this  point  the  King  would  not  make- 
any  answer,  but  said,  with  a  raised  voice  and  theatrical  emphasis,. 
‘  1  am  at  the  head  of  an  invincible  army,  I  am  master  of  a  country 
which  I  will  have,  which  I  ought  to  have,  and  I  would  rather  die  with, 
all  my  men  than  let  myself  be  driven,  or  rather  bought,  out  of  it.  My 
ancestors  would  come  out  of  their  graves  to  reproach  me  with  betraying 
the  rights  that  I  hold  from  them.  And  what  would  be  said  of  me  if  I 
were  to  abandon  an  enterprise  which  has  been  the  first  act  of  my  reign,, 
entered  upon  after  due  reflection,  steadily  pursued,  and  which  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  carry  out  to  the  end  ?  Is  it  for  a  Protestant  sovereign  to  coun¬ 
sel  me  to  replace  poor,  oppressed  Protestants  under  the  dominion  of  a 
persecuting  Catholic  clergy  ?  After  all,  I  am  the  conqueror,  and  it 
is  for  the  conqueror  to  make  conditions.  To-day  I  demand  Silesia 
and  Breslau,  and  if  I  do  not  obtain  them  to-day,  in  six  weeks  I  shall 
demand  four  more  duchies.’ — ‘  Is  this  your  Majesty’s  final  decision/ 
asked  Robinsou,  ‘and  the  answer  that  I  am  to  take  to  the  Queen  ?’  — 

‘  Yes,  it  makes  me  as  sick  as  a  pregnant  woman  to  have  the  same 
question  put  to  me  over  and  over  again.’  Sir  Thomas  Robinson 
begged  that,  he  might  at  least  be  allowed  to  explain  in  detail  to 
Podewils  the  bearing  of  the  Queen’s  proposals,  on  handing  him  the 
text  of  them,  but  the  King  said,  ‘  No,  Sir,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  it.’ 
He  then  turned  his  back,  took  up  his  hat,  and  retired  behind  the 
curtain  that  divided  the  tent.  Sir  Thomas  remained  alone  with 
Podewils;  the  one  was  as  much  disconcerted  as  the  other.  ‘You 
trust  in  France,’  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  ‘  she  will  forsake  you.’ — ‘  No,  no  !’ 
replied  Podewils  ;  ‘  Franco  will  not  leave  us  in  the  lurch  ;  unless,  in¬ 
deed,’  he  added,  after  a  few  moments’  hesitation,  ‘  we  were  to  leave 
her  in  the  lurch  ourselves.’  ” 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  hook  is  well  written-  ~r 
for  M.  de  Broglie  cannot  write  badly.  Had  space  permitted,  we 
should  have  quoted  his  estimates  of  the  characters  ©f  Fleury 
and  Belleisle,  his  description  of  the  state  of  French  society 
at  the  time  that  Frederick  took  the  step  that  led  to  such 
tremendous  results;  and,  above  all,  his  narrative  (Vol-  I., 
pp.  38-45)  of  Frederick’s  remarkable  and  incognito  visit  to 
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Strasburg,  the  governor  of  which  at  the  time  was  the  second 
Marshal  de  Broglie ;  “  a  circumstance  to  which  I  owe  the 
advantage  of  possessing  a  narrative  of  this  little  affair  at  first 
hand,  written  on  the  spot,  and  more  correct  than  the  stories 
that  appeared  in  the  gazettes,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  time.”  A  work  of  such  a  kind  as  this  does  not 
give  scope  for  M.  de  Broglie’s  skill  in  shooting  individual  char¬ 
acter,  while  on  the  wing,  with  an  epigram.  Still,  he  occasionally 
retires  from  the  dusty  road  of  special  pleading  into  the  riviting 
hostelry  of  pure  literature,  where  he  composes  such  a  sentence 
as,— “  First  to  encourage  and  then  to  trade  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  wounded  pride  of  a  young  woman  was  a  game 
that  came  easy  to  an  octogenarian,  whose  age,  while  it  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  passions  of  the  heart,  made  him  all  the 
more  skilful  in  manipulating  its  weaknesses.”  Occasionally, 
indeed,  M.  de  Broglie  quotes  from  his  authorities  rather  too 
lavishly,  and  so  overweights  his  narrative,  without  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  arguments.  But  even  readers  who  dispute  his  conclu¬ 
sions  will  frankly  allow  that  his  work  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
-and  has  high  merits,  both  literary  and  historical.  M.  de  Broglie 
writes  such  delicate  French,  that  the  translation  of  it  into 
excellent  English  without  doing  injustice  to  the  inevitable 
nuances  must  have  been  no  easy  task.  This,  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey 
and  Mr.  John  Lillie,  who  have  already  done  so  much  good 
work  of  a  similar  kind,  have  accomplished  with  a  success  that 
may  fairly  be  described  as  perfect. 


AUTUMN  SWALLOWS* 

There  is  a  genuine  passion  and  not  a  little  of  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  in  this  volume  of  lyrics,  which  seems  to  give  us  some 
measure  of  the  inward  force  that  lias  gone  to  the  making  of 
Miss  Ellice  Hopkins’s  beneficent  career.  In  one  of  the  semi- 
epigrammatic  versicles  with  which  Miss  Hopkins  fills  a  few  of 
the  pages  of  her  book,  she  illustrates  the  saying  that  “  the  blood 
is  the  life  ”  with  characteristic  vigour  in  words  that  might  be 
taken  as  the  motto  of  both  her  poetic  and  her  unpoetic  work :  — 

“  Yesterday’s  living  sacrifice 
Is  bnt  to-day’s  dull  carcase;  rise, 

Nor  dare  to  offer  the  All-living,  death 
And  dead  decay ; 

But  fresh  life-blood  pour  out,  and  warm  new  breath 
Each  new  to-day.” 

Certainly,  we  may  say  of  these  lyrics  that-  whatever  some  of 
them  may  want  in  distinctness  of  form,  they  never  want 
the  freshness  of  living  feeling  or  wear  the  aspect  of  dead- 
alive  emotion.  Some  of  the  poems  are  hardly  clear  enough  to 
follow  in  detail,  though  one  never  misses  the  key-note  of  the 
whole.  Indeed,  the  detail  sometimes  seems  to  confuse  rather  than 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  which  we  gather  from  the  whole.  But 
when  Miss  Hopkins  succeeds,  as  she  often  does,  in  keeping  all 
-difficult  detail  out  of  her  lyrics,  they  are  often  striking,  from 
the  depth  and  singleness  of  their  feeling.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following,  in  which  Miss  Hopkins  suggests  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  with  which  an  atom  of  vibrating  air  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  whirlpools  of  song,  might  strive  to  understand  and  trace  the 
law  of  its  own  motion,  though  it  could  discover  nothing  hut  an 
apparently  purposeless  flux  and  reflux,  and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  all  the  time  it  was  contributing  to  the  expression  of 
triumphant  delight  in  victory  over  wrong  : — 

“  THE  SONG. 

Birth  too  and  death,  slumber  and  wakefulness,  motion  and  immobility,  crowned 
majesty  and  squalid  filth,  discordant  clamour  and  the  voice  of  gods. — Empedocles, 
An  atom  of  air  still  hither  and  tbitlier  swung, 

Hither  and  thither  tossed  and  aimlessly  flung, 

Never  at  rest  on  the  breath  of  a  passionate  song, 

A  passionate  song  of  love  and  triumph  o’er  wrong, 

Poured  from  the  trembling  lips  of  the  singer  afire, 

Leaping  like  flame  from  the  golden  heart  of  the  lyre, 

A  passionate  song  of  triumph! 

And  ever  it  mused  : 

By  what  law  of  my  being  perplexed  and  confused 
Am  I  tossed  thus  idly  about,  nor  suffered  to  rest, 

Now  iu  the  gulf  of  the  billow  and  now  on  its  crest, 

Hither  and  thither  moved  by  a  Hand  in  the  dark, 

'Ever  to  random  shocks  a  wandering  mark, 

Ever  impelled  by  forces  that  lie  without, 

In  a  dance  of  death  that  ends  in  confusion  and  doubt, 

A  rhythm  of  loss,  an  upward  life  in  defeat, 

The  onward  turned  back  on  itself  with  death  for  its  beat. 

And  it  searched  out  the  laws  of  vibration,  the  bound  and  th’  impact 
Now  swift  and  now  slow  ;  and  patiently  traced  out  each  fact 
■Of  its  being,  how  atom  with  atom  ever  must  meet, 

And  the  limits  which  still  each  upward  movement  defeat — 
Impassable  law  that  limits  the  freedom  of  each. 
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And  still  as  far  as  the  utmost  science  could  reach 
Impulse  it  found  in  the  lock  of  mechanical  law, 

Nought  in  it  all  but  a  backward  and  forward  saw, 

Opposite  motions  that  ever  each  other  defeat, 

Barren  of  progress  or  plan,  left  still  incomplete. 

But  the  song,  the  passionate  song  of  triumph  and  love, 

That  yet  all  the  while  like  a  living  shuttle  it  wove, 

The  passionate  song  of  love  and  triumph  o’er  wrong, 

That  conditioned  the  laws  of  its  wonderful  life  all  along, 

It  knew  not  nor  hoard.  For  it  was  but  a  finite  part ; 

And  the  song  is  the  infinke  whole,  the  throb  of  a  Heart.” 

That  has  the  ring  of  genuine  poetry  in  it,  as  well  as  of  genuine 
thought.  Still  more  effective,  perhaps,  is  the  little  lyric  called 
“  A  Wave,”  in  which  Miss  Hopkins  expresses  with  beauty 
and  force  the  constant  death-in-life  and  life-in-death  of  all  the 
nobler  purposes  of  man,  comparing  them  to  the  continual 
breaking  and  re-forming  of  the  ocean  wave.  That  is  not  an 
uncommon  metaphor,  hut  it  is  not  common  to  find  it  embodied 
with  so  much  warmth  and  truth  of  feeling  as  it  is  in  the  beautiful 
little  lyric  we  are  about  to  quote.  Indeed,  we  may  notice 
throughout  this  volume  a  remarkable  and  passionate  sympathy 
with  that  weakness  which  is  strength  in  disguise,  and  that 
strength  which  almost  prefers  the  form  of  weakness 

“  A  WAVE. 

O  Being  in  thy  dissolution  known 
Most  lovely  then ; 

O  Life  that  ever  has  to  die  alone, 

To  live  again  ; 

O  bounding  Heart  that  still  must  bow  and  break 
To  touch  thine  end  ; 

O  broken  Purpose  that  must  failure  take, 

And  deathward  bend, 

For  tbo  great  tide  to  stretch  from  rock  to  rock 
His  shining  way ; 

O  wandering  Will  that  from  the  furthest  shock 
Of  sea-deeps  grey, 

Silver  constraint  of  secret  light  on  high 
Leads  safe  to  shore  ; 

O  living  Rapture  that  dost  inly  sigh, 

And  evermore 

Within  tby  joy  the  wailful  voices  keep  ; 

I  see  thee  now, 

O  Son  of  the  unfathomable  deep  ! 

And  trembling  know 

The  crowned  Shadow  of  man’s  opposites, 

The  forces  dread 

That  sway  him  into  being,  blanched  with  lights 
Of  thunder  bred; 

A  poised  Passion  wrought  from  central  breath 
Of  whirling  storms, 

And  evermore  a  deathless  life  in  death, 

That  still  re-forms. 

And  thou,  man’s  prototype  in  varying  moods, 

Didst  lonely  beat 

The  vacant  shores  and  speechless  solitudes 
With  silver  feet, 

Through  the  great  rnons  wandering  forlorn 
In  search  of  him, 

As  rose  and  fell  like  vacant  flames,  lone  morn 
And  evening  dim, 

Ere  light  had  grown  articulate  in  love, 

Or  silence  knew 

Herself  as  worship.  Then  didst  thou  ever  move 
Beneath  the  blue, 

An  incommunicable  mystery, 

About  thy  shore ; 

A  visible  yearning  of  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  evermore 

Flung  out  white  arms  to  catch  at  some  far  good 
Yet  unfulfilled, 

And  failing  sobbed  and  sank  in  solitude 
With  heart  unstilled  ; 

A  voice  that  ever  crying  as  of  old 
In  deserts  dumb, 

With  hollow  tongue  reverberate  foretold 
A  Life  to  come.” 

Miss  Hopkins,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  so  clear  and  so 
musical  as  she  is  here.  There  are  a  few  poems  in  which  the 
expression  seems  to  U3  forced  and  hard,  though  we  do  not  doubt 
the  depth  of  the  feeling  beneath.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
attempt  to  compare  the  reality  of  life  as  it  really  is  to  a  Gorgon 
face  which  turns  to  stone  all  those  who  look  steadily  upon 
it,  unless  their  eyes  are  already  so  saturated  with  the 
splendour  of  a  heavenly  vision  that  the  Medusa  face  is 
smitten  “into  night”  by  the  glory  within,  we  perceive  a 
too  ambitious  attempt  to  condense  two  very  different  trains  of 
feeling  into  a  single  sonnet :  — 

“  MEDUSA. 

Gaze  thou  upon  the  face,  serenely  bright, 

Of  Him  whose  countenance  is  as  the  sun 

Shining  in  midmost  strength,  ere  yet  is  rnn 

His  race  of  fire.  Gaze,  nor  avert  thy  sight ; 

Shrink  not  for  any  bitterness  of  light, 
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Nor  nightward  fallings  of  thy  soul,  undone 
By  heavenly  lightnings  till  high  use  is  won. 

So  when  Life’s  Gorgon  face,  with  dread  affright, 

Stoops  close  upon  thy  shuddering  flesh,  nor  flee 
Thou  must,  but  gaze,  or  fail  in  heavenward  might, 

Fronting  unblanched  the  freezing  mystery  : 

Then  that  dear  Splendour  stamped  upon  thy  sight, 

May  blur  the  deathful  features,  and  for  thee, 

Light-charmed,  and  safe,  may  smite  them  into  night.” 

On  the  whole,  real  life  is  hardly  to  be  fitly  compared  to  a 
Medusa  face.  Nor  is  the  spiritual  vision  of  that  divine  splen¬ 
dour  which  is  treated  as  the  antidote  to  the  vision  of  Life,  one 
which  can  be  obtained  at  all  without  a  steady  gaze  on  life 
itself.  Hence,  the  sonnet  is  a  bewildering  one,  which  seems  to 
fail  of  its  effect,  and  only  to  leave  us  more  perplexed  than  it 
found  ns.  Doubtless-,  the  vision  of  God  is  a  cure  for  the  para¬ 
lysing  terrors  of  earthly  views  of  life.  But  then,  the  vision  of 
God  is  hardly  ever  gained  except  by  those  who  begin,  at  least,  by 
finding  life  no  Medusa,  but  rather  too  full  of  beauty  and  charm. 
Miss  Hopkins  does  not  often  give  way  to  the  wish  to  startle; 
but  in  this  and  a  few  of  her  other  poems  she  attempts  rather 
grim  effects,  which  she  seems  to  us  to  dash  off  too  abruptly, 
and  without  taking  sufficient  pains  to  work  out  the  complexity 
of  her  thought. 

But  we  must  not  part  from  this  little  volume  of  lyrics,  in 
which  every  thoughtful  reader  will  find  great  pleasure,  with 
fault-finding.  We  prefer  to  take  leave  of  Miss  Hopkius  with 
a  beautiful  little  poem  on  the  loneliness  of  death,  in  which  she 
seems  to  us  at  once  perfectly  simple,  as  well  as  impressive  : — 

“  ‘  .Te  mocrrai  sedi..' — Pascal. 

The  silent  chariot  standeth  at  the  door, 

The  house  is  hushed  and  still  from  roof  to  floor, 

None  heard  the  sound  of  its  mysterious  wheels, 

Yet  each  its  presence  feels. 

No  champing  bit,  nor  tramp  of  pawing  feet, 

All  dark  and  silent  up  aud  down  the  street, 

And  yet  thou  may’st  not  keep  it  waiting  there 
For  one  last  kiss  or  prayer. 

Thy  words,  with  some  strange  Other  interchanged, 

Strike  cold  across  us  like  loved  eyes  estranged, 

With  things  that  are  not  fraught ;  our  things  that  are 
Fade  like  a  snu-struck  star. 

And  thou  too  weak  and  agonised  to  lift 
The  cup  to  quench  thy  dying  thirst,  or  shift 
Thy  pillow,  now  without  our  help  must  rise, 

Nor  wait  our  ministries. 

Thou,  loved  and  cherished,  must  go  forth  alone, 

None  sees  thee  fondly  to  the  door,  not  one  ; 

No  head  is  turned  to  see  thee  go  ;  we  stay 
Where  thou  art  not,  and  pray. 

No  panel  bars  tby  white,  resistless  feet, 

Our  walls  are  mist  to  thee  ;  out  in  the  street 
It  waits,  it  waits  for  thee,  for  thee  alone  : 

‘  Arise,  let  ns  begone  !’ 

Alone,  alone  upon  thine  awful  way  ! 

Do  any  show  thee  kindness  ?  Any  stay 
Thy  heart  ?  Or  does  the  silent  charioteer 
Whisper,  ‘  Be  of  good  cheer  ?’ 

We  know  not.  None  may  follow  thee  afar, 

None  hear  the  sound  of  thy  departing  car. 

Only  vast  silence  like  a  strong,  black  sea 
Bolls  in  ’twixt  us  and  thee.” 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  lyrics  in  this  little  hook 
touch  as  high  a  point  as  this, — one,  that  is,  which  only  a  power¬ 
ful  character,  and  a  character  penetrated  with  true  emotion, 
could  attain. 


THE  ILIAD  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE* 

The  translation  of  the  great  Classical  poets  into  prose  that  has 
a  distinct  literary  character  is  one  of  the  achievements  of 
recent  scholarship.  Some,  perhaps  most,  are  scarcely  suscep¬ 
tible  of  this  treatment,  but  Homer  lends  himself  readily  to  it. 
The  Odyssey  has  already  been  rendered  into  prose  which  is 
more  attractive  than  auything  that  has  yet  been  accomplished 
in  verse,  Pope  and,  perhaps,  Worsley  being  excepted  ;  while  it 
is  far  more  representative  of  the  original  than  the  heroics  of 
the  one  and  the  Spenserian  stanza  of  the  other ;  and  we  have 
now  to  welcome  a  companion  translation  of  the  Iliad.  It  comes 
strongly  recommended  by  the  three  names  borne  on  the  title-page. 
Messrs.  Lang  and  Myers  have  already  achieved  success  in  this 
field  of  labour,  while  Mr.  Leaf  has  done  good  work  as  an  editor 
of  a  portion  of  the  text. 

The  three  qualities  which  we  look  to  find  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  are  exactness  of  rendering,  purity  of  style,  and  rhythmical 

*  The  Iliad  oj  Homer.  Done  into  English  Prose.  By  Andrew  Lan«7,  M.A  , 
Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1893. 


flow.  Scholars  so  competent  as  the  three  gentlemen  who- 
have  shared  the  twenty-four  books  between  them  (Mr.  Leaf 
has  taken  i.-ix.,  Mr.  Lang  x.-xvi.,  and  Mr.  Myers  xvii.-xxiv.) 
are  not  to  he  attacked  single-handed  with  a  light  heart.  Still, 
we  cannot  hut  think  that  there  arc  passages  where,  like  their 
original,  if  Horace  he  right,  they  have  “  nodded.”  In  Iliad 
i.,  234,  seq.,  Achilles  says  of  his  sceptre  that  “  it  shall  no  more 
put  forth  leaf  or  twig,”  “  icril  Bjj  t  ropiv)!/  in  opsaat  AtAo/wsi/.” 

This  Mr.  Leaf  renders  by  “  seeing  it  hath  for  ever  left  its  trunk 
among  the  hills.”  It  would  surely  he  better  to  take  “  iwei  Bsj  ” 
as  temporal,  modified  as  it  manifestly  is  by  “  n pu-x.”  The  word 
“  ever  ”  seems  to  have  been  strangely  transposed  in  the  render¬ 
ing.  “Ever  since  it  hath  left,”  or  “from  the  hour  it  left,”' 
would  be  better,  if  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  stick  to  the  perfect 
form.  In  xii.,  301-2,  we  find  it  said  of  a  lion  that  “  his  brave 
spirit  urgeth  him  to  make  assail  on  the  sheep,  and  come  even 
against  a  well-builded  homestead.”  This  reads  as  if  the  two 
acts  were  distinct,  and  so  does  not  well  represent  the  original, 
“  ft'/fhaa  'Trup’/iaovza.  xetl  eg  xvkiuov  Zoptov  sA$£<V  •  ”  “  he  will  go  after 
the  sheep,  even  when  they  are  protected  by  a  well-builded 
homestead.”  We  should  question  “  he  in  turn  arose  with 
the  bronze,”  for  “  6  o’  vorepog  aosniTo  ”  (xvi.,  479),  and 

“a  night  assault,”  for  “  hvv%tog  t  popcorn”  (xxi.,  371),  where 
the  words  refer  rather  to  the  setting-forth  of  the  hero, 
than  to  his  attack  on  the  orchard.  “  A  night  foray  ”■ 
might  be  better.  “  To  thee  am  I  in  the  bonds  of  sup- 
pliantship  ”  is  too  strong  for  “dvr  trot  eipc  ixireco  aihoi'oio”  (xxi., 
75).  Lycaon  advances  the  plea  more  tentatively.  He  does  not 
venture  to  assert  actual  suppliantship,  only  sometliiug  like  it, 
seeing  that  he  had  shared  his  foe’s  hospitality.  In  lines  103-5  of 
the  same  hook,  a  too  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  has  spoilt  the 
English.  In  old  days,  Achilles  says,  he  had  sold  his  captives 
beyond  the  sea,  “but  now  there  is  none  that  shall  escape  death, 
whomsoever  before  llios,  God  shall  deliver  into  my  hands, — yea. 
even  among  all  Trojans,  hut  chiefest  among  Priam’s  sons.”' 
Grammatically,  we  have  to  supply,  “  there  is  none  that  shall 
escape  death  ”  before  “  chiefest  among  Priam’s  sons.”  “  Least 
of  all  among  Priam’s  sons,”  would  certaiuly  he  better. 

We  should  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  translators’  views 
on  the  proper  representation  of  the  particles.  A  complete  re¬ 
presentation  of  them  would  he  fatal  to  any  compactness  or 
beauty  of  form.  Llere,  most  of  all,  the  subtleties  of  Greek 
expression  defy  the  clumsy  machinery  of  a  language  which  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  uot  unworthy  rival.  Something  may  be  done 
by  emphatic  position,  by  collocation,  or  by  antithesis.  We 
may  take  as  an  instance,  i.,  298-9,  “  Know  that  not  by  violence 
will  I  strive  for  the  damsel’s  sake,  neither  with  thee,  nor  with 
any  other ;  ye  gave,  and  ye  have  taken  away.”  The  last  clause 
in  the  Greek  is  “  eerei  pi  dtysteodt  ye  Zdnrsg.”  From  a  literary 
point  of  view,  this  is  unexceptionable;  and  a  teacher  would  be 
glad  to  get  such  good  style  from  a  pupil,  only  he  would  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  free  dealing  with  the  particles.  But 
then  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  translator  to  make  a  pupil 
satisfy  his  teacher,  though  he  may  help  towards  that  result.  The 
translation  that  a  lad  can  carry  into  an  examination-room  in 
his  head  and  write  down  without  change  is  a  very  doubtful 
boon. 

The  difficulty  of  the  conventional  epithets  has  been  mot  with 
adequate  success.  It  would  be  difficult,  anyhow,  to  suggest- 
better  equivalents.  “  Lady  mother,”  for  instance,  may  hardly 
satisfy  us  for  “  -anvict  pc-firrio,”  but  what  are  we  to  substitute 
for  it  ?  We  object,  however,  to  the  use  of  “  goodly  ”  in  a  single 
speech  (that  of  Andromache  to  Hector)  for  “  Z?og,”  applied  te 
Achilles,  and  “  <Ga spdg,”  an  epithet  of  “  7rccpcexo(TYig.” 

In  the  matter  of  style,  we  have  very  little  fault  to  find.  We 
should  have  heeu  disposed,  perhaps,  to  a  more  rigid  purism 
than  has  approved  itself  to  the  three  associates.  Now  and  then 
we  find  a  phrase  which  jars  somewhat  on  the  ear,  as,  e.g.,  in 
xx; 90,—“  Thou  wilt  butcher  both.”  This  is  not  in  the  “  grand 
style,”  though  elsewhere  we  should  find  in  “  to  butcher  ”  a  good 
equivalent  of  “  Zeiporofeeh.”  But,  on  the  whole,  the  style  is  all 
that  could  he  wished,  distinctive  without  affectation  of  archaism. 
Vigorous  aud  expressive  renderings  are  frequent.  “  Some  small 
thing,  yet  mine  own,”  for  “  o’A/yoi/  r e,  (f  i’Kon  re.  Las,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  humorous  suggestion  about  it  to  suit  the  context;  hut 
“the  more  men,  the  better  work,”  for  “wAeoW  os  roi  epyov 
dpietvov,”  “  the  Erinnys  that  walketh  in  darkness,”  for  “  ipepocponts 
’F.pwvg,”  “garments  that  wax  not  old,”  for  “  dpifipoTx  elpionct” 
to  give  a  few  specimens  out  of  many,  are  unquestionably 
felicitous. 
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In  the  matter  of  rhythmical  flow,  we  do  not  find  the  whole 
translation  as  uniformly  excellent  as  we  could  have  wished. 
After  much  careful  examination,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Lang  and  Myers,  who  seem 
to  have  found  a  help  in  the  gift  of  poetical  expression  which 
they  have  both  proved  themselves  to  possess.  Book  ix.,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  part  of  Mr.  Leaf’s  work,  has  been  particularly 
well  done  throughout.  Here  is  a  passage  from  the  speech  of 
Phoenix  : — 

“  Nay,  even  the  very  gods  can  bend,  and  theirs,  withal,  is  loftier 
majesty,  and  honour,  and  might.  Their  hearts  by  incense,  and 
reverent  vows,  and  drink  offering,  and  meat  offering,  men  turn  with 
.prayer,  as  oft  as  any  transgresseth  and  doeth  sin.  Moreover,  prayers 
of  penitence  are  daughters  of  great  Zeus,  halting,  and  wrinkled,  and 
of  eyes  askance,  that  have  their  task,  withal,  to  go  in  the  steps  of 
Sin.  For  Sin  is  strong  and  fleet  of  foot,  wherefore  she  far  outrnnneth 
all  prayers,  and  goeth  before  over  all  the  earth,  making  men  fall,  and 
Prayer  follows  behind,  to  heal  the  harm.  Now,  whosoever  reverenceth 
Zeus’  daughters  when  they  draw  near,  him  they  greatly  bless  and  hear 
his  petitions ;  but  when  one  denieth  them  and  stiffly  refaseth,  then 
■depart  they,  and  make  prayer  unto  Zeus,  the  son  of  Kronos,  that  sin 
may  come  upon  such  an  one,  that  he  may  fall  and  pay  the  price.” 

We  do  not  like  “bend”  used  intransitively,  and  why  not 
•“  daughters  of  Zeus,”  instead  of  the  awkward  sibilation  of 
■“Zeus’  daughters”? 

Here  is  Mr.  Lang’s  presentment  of  a  famous  passage  (xvi., 
■617-636),  where  the  crowded  similes  offer  a  task  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  the  translator : — 

“Yet  not  even  so  might  he  break  them,  for  all  his  eagerness.  Nay, 
they  stood  firm  and  embattled,  like  a  steep  rock  and  a  great,  hard 
by  the  hoary  sea,  a  rock  that  abides  the  swift  paths  of  the  shrill  winds, 
and  the  swelling  waves  that  roar  against  it.  Even  so  the  Danaians 
steadfastly  abode  the  Trojans,  and  fled  not  away.  But  Hector,  shining 
with  fire  on  all  sides,  leaped  on  the  throng,  and  fell  upon  them,  as 
when,  beneath  the  storm-clouds  a  fleet  wave,  reared  of  the  winds, 
falls  on  a  swift  ship,  and  she  is  all  hidden  with  foam,  and  the  dread 
blast  of  the  wind  roars  against  the  sail,  and  the  sailors  fear  and 
tremble  in  their  hearts,  for  by  but  a  little  way  are  they  borne  forth 
from  death,  even  so  the  spirit  was  torn  in  the  breasts  of  the  Achaians. 
But  he  came  on  like  a  ravening  lion,  making  against  the  kine,  that 
are  feeding  innumerable  in  the  low-lying  land  of  a  great  marsh  ; 
and  among  them  is  a  herdsman  that  as  yet  knoweth  not  well  how  to 
fight  with  a  wild  beast  concerning  the  slaughter  of  the  kine  of 
crooked  horn,  and  ever  he  paces  abreast  with  the  rear  or  the  van  of 
the  cattle,  but  the  lion  leaps  into  the  midst,  and  devours  a  cow,  and 
they  all  tremble  for  fear.” 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  “  Shield,”  a  passage  allotted 
to  Mr.  Myers  : — - 

“  Furthermore,  he  set  in  the  shield  a  soft,  fresh-ploughed  field, 
rich  tilth  and  wide,  the  third  time  ploughed  ;  and  many  ploughers 
therein  drove  their  yokes  to  and  fro  as  they  wheeled  about.  When¬ 
soever  they  came  to  the  boundary  of  the  field  and  turned,  then  would 
a  man  come  to  each,  and  give  into  his  hand  a  goblet  of  sweet  wine, 
while  others  would  be  turning  back  along  the  furrows,  fain  to  reach  the 
boundary  of  the  deep  tilth.  And  the  field  grew  black  behind,  and  seemed 
as  it  were  a  ploughing,  albeit  of  gold,  for  this  was  the  great  marvel  of 
the  work.  Furthermore,  he  set  therein  a  demesne-laud  deep  in  corn, 
where  hinds  were  reaping  with  sharp  sickles  in  their  hands.  Some 
armfuls  along  the  swathe  wer-e  falling  in  rows  to  the  earth,  while 
others,  the  sheaf-binders,  were  binding  in  twisted  bands  of  straw. 
Three  sheaf-binders  stood  over  them,  while  behind,  boys  gathering 
corn  and  bearing  it  in  their  arms,  gave  it  constantly  to  the  binders ; 
and  among  them  the  lord  in  silence  was  standing  at  the  swathe  with 
bis  staff,  rejoicing  in  his  heart.  Aud  henchmen  apart  beneath  an 
oak  were  making  ready  a  feast,  and  preparing  a  great  ox  they  had 
sacrificed  ;  while  the  women  were  strewing  much  barley,  to  be  a 
supper  for  the  hinds.” 

On.  the  next  page,  we  find  a  not  very  happy  rendering,  in  “  the 
herdsmen  in  vain  tarred  on  their  fleet  dogs  to  set  on.”  The 
repetition  of  “  on  ”  is  awkward,  and  to  “  tar  on  ”  is  a  very  un¬ 
usual  phrase. 

A  few  pages,  every  one  will  wish  that  they  had  been  more,  of 
excellent  notes  have  been  appended  to  the  translation.  One,  on 
vi.,  169  (the  story  of  Bellerophon),  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Lang,  states  very  forcibly  the  case  for  Homer's  knowledge  of 
writing. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  two  fine  sonnets  which 
Messrs.  Lang  and  Myers  have  given  us  by  way  of  prelude.  The 
second  of  these  we  take  leave  to  quote  :  — 

“  Athwart  the  sunrise  of  our  western  day 

The  form  of  great  Achilles,  high  and  clear, 

Stands  forth  in  arms,  wielding  the  Pelian  spear. 

The  sanguine  tides  of  that  immortal  fray, 

-Swept  on  by  gods,  arouod  him  surge  aud  sway, 

"Where  through  the  helms  of  many  a  warrior  fair, 

Strong  men  and  swift,  their  tossing  plumes  uprear. 

But  stronger,  swifter,  goodlier  he  than  they, 

More  awful,  more  divine.  Yet  mark  anigh  ; 

Some  fiery  pang  hath  rent  his  soul  within, 

Some  hovering  shade  his  brow  encompasseth. 

"What  gifts  hath  Fate  for  all  his  chivalry  ? 

Even  such  as  hearts  heroic  oftenest  win  ; 

Honour,  a  friend,  aDguish,  untimely  death.” 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  IRELAND* 

The  subjects  of  tlie  two  works  on  Ireland  we  have  bracketed 
together  are  very  nearly  as  dissimilar  as  a  disease  and  its 
cause.  Yet  they  resemble  each  other  in  possessing  literary 
and  other  qualities  that  are  too  rarely  to  be  found  in  books 
dealing  with  matters  on  which  beats  the  fierce  light  of  contro¬ 
versy.  Such  titles  as  “  The  Irish  Question  ”  and  “  Cromwell  in 
Ireland  ”  suggest  at  first  pamphleteering  from  the  Parnell  or 
the  anti-Parnell,  the  Froude  or  the  anti-Froude  point  of 
view.  Happily,  however,  the  authors  of  the  books  before  us 
are  better  than  their  titles ;  possibly,  indeed,  they  have  risen 
superior  to  the  temptations  involved  in  them.  Not,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  King  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  are  without  strong 
sympathies  or  decided  opinions.  The  American  professor  has 
not  been  converted  from  democratic  notions  by  his  visit  to  this 
country  ;  he  is  all  for  the  Liberal  and  all  against  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  people  and  of  solving  the 
Irish  problem.  The  Jesuit  Father,  again,  accepts  the  Clarendon 
or  “  great  bad  man  ”  theory  of  Cromwell.  But  both  writers  are  so 
manifestly  honest  in  their  desire  to  get  at  political  and  historical 
truth,  aud  have  been  so  painstaking  in  their  search  for  it, 
that  they  never  allow  their  special  views  to  interfere  with  the 
results  of  their  industry,  and  the  reader,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  loses  sight  of  these  altogether.  What  with  visits  to 
Ireland  in  1881  and  1882,  with  listening  to  debates  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  reading  all  the  important  books  on  his  subject,  and 
with  interviewing  and  obtaining  special  information  from  various 
important  Irish  authorities,  including  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry,  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  Professor  King  has  done  his 
best  to  show  “  how  it  strikes  a  stranger;”  while,  by  an  excellent 
series  of  appendices,  containing  the  charter  of  the  Land  League, 
the  No-rent  and  Archbishop  Croke’s  manifestoes,  and  the  texts 
of  the  Land,  Coercion,  and  Arrears  Acts,  he  has  striven  to 
give  his  book  the  character  of  a  manual.  Mr.  Murphy’s 
abundant  foot-notes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sufficient  proof  that 
he  has  gone  through  an  amount  of  “  literary  buck- washing  ” 
that  would  have  drawn  groans  from  Carlyle  himself.  Although 
neither  author  writes  brilliantly  or  attempts  high  political 
thinking,  and  although  finality  in  respect  either  of  Irish  litera¬ 
ture  or  of  Irish  legislation  is  but  a  vain  dream  at  present,  these 
books  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  transcend,  and  are 
morally  certain  to  survive,  the  polemics  of  the  hour. 

We  think  none  the  worse  of  Professor  King  or  of  his  book 
that  he  has  no  heroic  remedies  to  offer  for  the  woes  of  Ireland. 
The  more  stubborn  factors  of  these  problems,  the  partial  solution 
of  which  he  has  witnessed,  will,  in  his  opinion,  “  yield  only 
to  patience,  forbearance,  kindness,  justice,  and  the  magic  of 
prosperity.”  He  has  much  sympathy  with  the  Irish  anti-land¬ 
lord  agitation,  and  has  in  some  instances  forgotten  to  take  the 
statements  of  certain  of  the  Kish  “  leaders  ”  with  the  necessary 
grain  of  salt.  Yet  he  thinks  that  a  survey  of  the  whole  question 
will  lead  “  most  Americans  ”  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the  English 
Liberals  are,  after  all,  the  true  friends  of  Ireland,  and  much 
more  likely  to  promote  the  objects  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
desire,  and  that  are  needed  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  than  the  Conservatives.”  He  asks  very  pertinently, 
“  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  for  the  Irish  Party  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  support  the  Liberal  Party  earnestly  and  fairly 
in  its  efforts  to  promote  reforms,  than  to  hinder  and 
embarrass  it,  and  so  delay  business  as  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  English  people,  and  hinder  conciliatory 
measures  ?”  There  is  shrewdness,  too,  of  the  statesmanlike 
kind  that  “  dips  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  can  see,”  in 
his  quoting  from  Peel’s  farewell  speech  as  Prime  Minister  in 
1816 — a  speech  which  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  our  political 
history  as  a  mine  at  once  of  prophecy  and  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tion — the  passage  which  runs  thus  : — “  There  ought  to  be  com¬ 
plete  equality  between  England  and  Ireland  in  all  civil, 
municipal,  and  political  rights,  so  that  no  person  viewing 
Ireland  with  perfectly  disinterested  eyes  should  be  enabled  to 
say  a  different  law  is  enacted  for  Ireland,  and  on  account 
of  some  jealousy  or  suspicion,  Ireland  has  curtailed  or 
mutilated  rights.”  In  fact,  a  perusal  of  Professor  King’s 
book  strengthens  the  conviction  that  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  British  politicians  in  respect  of  Ireland  is  to  aim  at  the 

*  TV  Iri-h  Question.  By  David  Bennett  Kins',  Professor  iu  Lafayette  College, 
Pa.,  U.S.  Loudon  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.  1883. 

Cromwell  in  Inland:  a  History  of  CromwdVs  Irish  Campaign.  By  the  Rev. 
Denis  Murphy,  S.  J.  Dublin  •  M.  W.  Gill  and  Son.  1883. 
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ultimate  realisation  of  Peel's  ideal,  and  until  tliat  is  in  sight,  to 
deal  with  each  case  of  Irish  grievance  or  difficulty  as  it  arises,  and 
strictly  on  its  own  merits  or  demerits.  Mr.  King  goes  over  the 
old  ground  of  eviction,  absenteeism,  and  “  Celtic  tenure,”  say¬ 
ing  such  naive  things  as,  “  In  the  United  States,  no  one  ques¬ 
tions  a  landlord’s  right  to  live  where  he  pleases,”  and  proves, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  ever  has  been  proved  before,  that 
while  “  English  conquest  ”  has  much  to  do  with  the  bitterness 
<of  the  feeling  in  Ireland  towards  the  sister-country,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  hopeless  to  think  of  going  back  to  the  communal  or  other 
land  system  that  prevailed  before  that  “  conquest.”  The  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  past  with  the  Irish  people  are  so 
saturated  with  injustice  and  unwisdom,  as  to  compel  their 
descendants,  the  Englishmen  of  the  present,  to  be  “  long- 
suffering,  slow  to  wrath,  in  mercy  plenteous.”  But  this  fact 
should  not  induce  them  to  enter  on  a  career  of  historical 
romanticism,  which  could  only  end  in  confusion,  if  not  in 
political  chaos.  The  Irish,  for  whom  Professor  King  has  such 
sympathy  that  he  quotes,  apparently  with  approval,  Mr. 
Arnold’s  celebrated  characterisation  of  them,  so  unfavourable 
to  ourselves,  would  do  well  to  ponder  what  he  says  about  Home- 
rule — the  Home-rule  of  American  fact,  and  the  Home-rule  of 
Celtic  imagination — and  such  general  statements  as,  “  I  have 
great  doubts  of  their  being  able  to  live  in  harmony  under  any 
system  of  government  they  themselves  would  devise.” 

Mr.  King  is  so  cautious,  and  his  book  is  so  much  of  the 
character  of  a  manual,  that  we  find  in  it  few  theories  and  few 
statements  of  fact  to  challenge.  Yet  we  think  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  the  events  that  led  last  year  to  the 
release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  brother  suspects,  he  should  have 
named  his  authority  for  this  statement,  which  appears  on  page 
190 : — “  An  Irish  gentleman,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  Irish  affairs,  and  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Irish 
politics,  and  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  many 
matters,  said  to  me  recently,  in  explaining  Mr.  Parnell’s  letter 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  ‘The  fact  is,  when  Mr. 
Forster,  by  a  tyrannical  use  of  the  Coercion  Act,  broke  up  the 
-open  organisation  of  the  Land  League,  and  suppressed  open  agita¬ 
tion,  the  Ribbonmen  and  other  secret  societies  flourished,  and  got 
apowerful  hold  on  the  country,  the  Government  was  embarrassed, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  from  Kilmainbam  saw  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  losing  their  hold  upon  the  people,  and  that  other  leaders 
were  getting  a  powerful  grip  on  the  country.  If  matters  went 
•on  in  this  way,  it  was  evident  that  the  Parliamentary  party 
would  lose  its  power.  The  result  was  the  overtures  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Kilmainbam  letter.”  Then,  again,  Mr.  King 
does  not  get  rid  so  easily  as  he  appears  to  think  of 
the  objections  offered,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  to 
the  “  Castle  ”  system  of  government,  by  noting  the  fact  that 
the  Dublin  officials  are  chiefly  “  Irishmen  appointed  not  for 
political  or  military  reasons,  but  by  examination.”  The  chief 
■objection  to  the  “  Castle  ”  is  that  in  practice  it  means  one  set  of 
Irishmen  with  strong  prejudices  and  special  ideas  governing 
another  set  of  Irishmen  with  different  and,  indeed,  antagonistic 
prejudices  and  ideas.  Those  amongst  us,  again,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  experiment  of  governing  Ireland  from  London,  and  not 
by  a  Chief  Secretary,  but  by  an  Under-Secretary,  responsible 
to  Parliament  and  to  a  Home  Secretary  for  the  Three  King¬ 
doms,  may  be  worth  trying  some  day,  support  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  mean  the  bringing  promptly  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  Irish  administration  and  upon  Irish  “  ideas  ”  the  fair- 
mindedness  of  Englishmen  and  the  resolute  reasonableness  of 
Scotchmen,  in  an  atmosphere  untainted  by  Irish  prejudice, 
Presbyterian  or  Catholic,  Ribbon  or  Orange,  from  Belfast  or 
from  Tipperary. 

The  “  Cui'se  of  Cromwell”  means  rather  the  Cromwelliau 
-Settlement  in  Ireland  than,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford,  the  actual  Irish  campaign  of  Cromwell,  which 
began  in  August,  1649,  and  ended  in  May,  1650.  It  is  of  the 
■campaign  only  that  Mr.  Murphy  writes,  although  he  finds  it 
necessary  in  preliminary  chapters  to  show  the  condition  of 
the  great  political  parties,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  before 
Cromwell  made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  Protestant 
scourge.  From  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  from  the  narratives 
of  eye-witnesses,  actors,  or  sufferers  in  the  tragedies  of  these 
terrible  months,  above  all,  from  Cromwell’s  own  letters,  numerous 
-and  full  of  details,  Mr.  Murphy  has  compiled  a  narrative  of  his 
doings,  and  the  doings  of  his  lieutenants,  from  his  landing  at 
Dublin  to  his  setting  sail  from  Youghal.  It  is  an  old  story  that 
is  told  in  this  volume,  but  seldom  if  ever  has  it  been  told  so 


fully,  or  with  such  an  accumulation  of  proof  in  regard  to  every 
incident.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  proved 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Froude  has  totally 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  minimise  the  Drogheda  and  other 
butcheries,  and  has  also  shown,  from  the  speeches  of  Pym  and 
from  Puritan  pamphlets,  that  these  were  thoroughly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with,  and,  indeed,  the  fruit  of  the  theological  spirit  then 
dominant  in  England.  Cromwell's  own  intention,  as  a  military 
and  political  tactician,  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  while,  as  is  proved  by  his  manifesto  on  landing 
at  Dublin,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Murphy,  his  hope  was  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  the  native  and  humble  Irish  by  affording 
them  protection,  and  insisting,  in  his  tremendously  effective 
way,  on  his  soldiers  being  fair  in  all  their  transactions 
with  them.  He  was  wonderfully  successful,  too,  mainly, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  wretched  morale  of  the  Irish  leaders 
of  the  time.  This — the  weakness  of  Ormonde,  the  vacillation, 
unscrupulousness,  and  “  saleability  ”  of  Inchiquin  and  Broghill 
— Mr.  Murphy’s  pages  bring  into  startling  relief.  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  the  chief  of  the  Ulster  Catholics,  was  much  above  his 
colleagues,  or  rather  rivals,  alike  in  heart  and  head,  and  his 
mysterious  death  removed  from  Ireland  the  only  soldier  who 
might  have  proved  an  obstacle  in  Cromwell’s  path.  Yet  even 
he  saw  nothing  immoral  in  coquetting  with  both  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  quaintly  speculated  on  what 
might  have  been,  had  Cromwell  been  a  Scotchman  by  birth. 
Ireland  is  the  land  of  historical  and  tragic  might-have-beens, 
and  one  can  hardly  help  wondering,  after  reading  Mr.  Murphy’s 
book,  what  would  have  been  Ireland’s  fate,  had  she  “  raised  ”  a 
Cromwell  of  her  own,  instead  of  being  “  cursed  ”  to  the  latest 
day  by  one  from  England. 


AN  AFRICAN  NOVEL  * 

We  do  not  know  whether  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  is  its 
author’s  first  book  or  no,  and  this  uncertainty  makes  our  criti¬ 
cism  more  hesitating  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  If  this  is  a 
first  book,  it  would  incline  us  to  think  the  author  capable  of  very 
good,  if  not  very  great  things.  He  writes  clear,  grammatical, 
and  even  graceful  English.  He  has  the  gift  of  putting  un¬ 
familiar  scenes  and  circumstances  before  us  vividly,  instead  of 
piling  up  words  in  the  vain  effort  to  do  so.  He  is  not  without 
humour — though  there  are  passages  in  the  book  which,  taken 
separately,  would  suggest  that  he  is  —  and  finally,  he  can 
understand  partially  and  sketch  lovingly  a  character  whose 
simple  goodness  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Christianity  which 
he  apparently  rejects.  All  this  would  make  us  disposed  to  say 
to  a  new  writer,  “  Go  on  and  prosper,”  for  the  faults  of  his  work 
are  such  as  experience  and  good-sense  may  easily  rectify.  But 
if  those  faults  are  the  results  of  a  confirmed  habit  of  thought, 
it  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  book  is  much  above  the  limits  of  the 
common-place,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  another  with  all 
its  virtues  and  without  its  defects. 

By  far  the  cleverest,  most  interesting,  and  most  original  part 
of  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  is  that  which  justifies  its  title. 
The  farm,  a  remote  one,  appropriately  called  “  Kopje  Alone,”  is 
in  temporary  possession  of  a  Boer  woman,  widow  of  its  late 
English  owner,  and  guardian  of  his  daughter  and  niece.  “  Tant 
Sannie  ”  is  capitally  drawn,  and  one  soon  becomes  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fat,  lazy,  superstitious  woman,  keen  after 
her  interests,  easily  imposed  upon  by  flattery,  vindictive  when 
offended,  but  not  generally  ill-tempered,  sitting  motionless  for 
hours  with  her  feet  on  a  stove  (apparently  a  kind  of  “  scaldino  ”), 
and  drinking  coffee  from  morning  till  night.  She  is  a  widow 
for  the  second  time,  and  is  quite  prepared  for  a  third  matri¬ 
monial  venture,  as  soon  as  her  stepdaughter  shall  attain  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  become  mistress  of  the  farm.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  she  finds  and  dismisses  a  lover,  whose  portrait  is  one  of 
the  defects  of  the  book.  He  is  a  most  repulsive  compound  of 
Mr.  Chadband  and  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  painted  with  strokes  so 
broad  and  black  that  his  originals  fade  into  the  most  delicate 
colours  beside  him.  But  when  Tant  Sannie’s  “fixed  period” 
does  arrive,  her  wooing  is  characteristic. 

It  appears  that  an  “  upsitting  ”  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
a  Boer  wedding, — that  is  to  say,  the  betrothed,  or  about  to  be 
betrothed,  pair  are  expected  to  sit  up  together  for  a  whole  night, 
while  the  rest  of  the  household  arc  quietly  reposing.  Tant 
Sannie’s  Kaffir  maid  looks  out  one  evening,  and  sees  a  horseman 
approaching : — 

*  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm.  By  Ralph  Irons.  London:  Chaimanand 
Hall. 
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“  The  coloured  woman,  having  duly  inspected  him,  dashed  into  the 
dwelling.  ‘  Here  is  another  one,’  she  cried,  ‘  a  widower ;  I  see  it  by 
his  hat.’ — 1  Good  Lord !’  said  Tant’  Sannie,  ‘  it’s  the  seventh  I’ve  had 
this  month ;  but  the  men  know  where  sheep  and  good  looks  and 
money  in  the  bank  are  to  be  found,’  she  added,  winking  knowingly. 

1  How  does  he  look  ?’ — Nineteen,  weak  eyes,  white  hair,  little  round 
nose,’  said  the  maid.  ‘Then  it’s  he!  then  it’s  he!’  said  Tant’ 
Sannie,  triumphantly;  little  Piet  Yander  Walt,  whose  wife  died  last 
month, — two  farms,  twelve  thousand  sheep.  I’ve  not  seen  him, 
but  my  sister-in-law  told  me  about  him,  and  I  dreamed  about  him 
last  night.’  Here  Piet’s  black  hat  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
Boer  woman  drew  herself  up  in  dignified  silence,  extended  the  tips  of 
her  fingers,  and  motioned  solemnly  to  a  chair.  The  young  man  seated 
himself,  sticking  his  feet  under  it  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  said, 
mildly,  ‘I  am  Little  Piet  Vander  Walt,  and  my  father  is  Big  Piet 
Vander  Walt.’ — Tant’  Sannie  said  solemnly,  ‘Yes.’ — ‘Aunt,’  said  the 
young  man,  starting  np  spasmodically,  ‘can  I  off-saddle  ?’ — ‘Yes.’ 
He  seized  his  hat,  and  disappeared  with  a  rush  through  the  door. — ‘  I 
told  you  so  !  I  knew  it !’  said  Tant’  SanDie.  ‘  The  dear  Lord  does 
not  send  dreams  for  nothing.  Did  not  I  tell  you  this  morning  that  I 
dreamed  of  a  great  beast  like  a  sheep,  with  red  eyes,  and  that  I 
killed  it  ?  Was  not  the  white  wool  his  hair,  and  the  red  eyes  his 
weak  eyes?  and  my  killing  him  meant  marriage.  Get  supper  ready 
quickly;  the  sheep’s  inside  and  roaster  cakes.  We  shall  sit  up  to¬ 
night.’  . Nevertheless,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  house  had 

retired,  when  the  long  candle  was  lighted,  when  the  coffee  kettle  was 
filled,  when  she  sat  in  her  elbow-chair,  with  her  lover  on  a  chair  close 
beside  her,  and  when  the  vigil  of  the  night  was  fairly  begun,  she  began 
to  find  it  wearisome.  The  young  man  looked  chilly,  and  said  nothing. 

‘  Won’t  you  put  your  feet  on  my  stove  ?’  said  Tant’  Sannie. — ‘  No, 
thank  you,  aunt,’  said  the  young  man,  and  they  both  lapsed  into 
silence.  At  last,  Tant’  Sannie,  afraid  of  going  to  sleep,  tapped  a 
strong  cup  of  coffee  for  herself,  and  handed  another  to  her  lover. 
This  visibly  revived  both. — ‘  How  long  were  you  married,  cousin  ?’ — 

‘  Ten  months,  aunt.’ . ‘  It’s  very  hard  when  we  must  give  onr 

husbands  and  wives  to  the  Lord  !’  said  Tant’  Sannie . ‘  She 

was  such  a  good  wife,  aunt;  I’ve  known  her  break  a  churn-stick  over 
a  maid’s  head  for  only  letting  dost  come  on  a  milk  cloth.’  Tant’ 
Sannie  felt  a  twinge  of  jealousy.  She  had  never  broken  a  churn-stick 
over  a  maid’s  head.  ‘  I  hope  your  wife  made  a  good  end,’  she  said. 

. The  next  morning  at  dawn,  as  Em  passed  through  Tant’ 

Sannie’s  bedroom,  she  found  the  Boer  woman  pulling  off  her  boots, 
preparatory  to  climbing  into  bed.  ‘  Where  is  Piet  Vander  Walt  ?’ — 

‘  Just  gone,’  said  Tant’  Sannie,  ‘  and  I’m  going  to  marry  him  this  day 
four  weeks.  I  am  dead  sleepy,’  she  added  ;  ‘  the  stupid  thing  doesn’t 
know  how  to  talk  love-talk  at  all,’ — and  she  climbed  into  the  four- 
poster,  clothes  and  all,  and  drew  up  the  quilt  to  her  chin.” 

Unfortunately,  neither  Tant’  Sannie  nor  her  stepdaughter 
Em  is  the  heroine  of  the  story.  That  post  is  filled  by  Em’s 
orphan  cousin,  Lyndall,  who  is  attractive  as  a  pretty  and 
thoughtful  child,  hut  becomes  quite  tiresome  in  her  womanhood. 
Not  that  she  is  common-place.  She  is,  on  the  contrary,  very 
remarkable  in  her  actions,  though  more  loquacious  than  wise  in 
her  words.  She  is  one  of  those  lovely  creatures,  generally 
supposed  to  he  invented  by  female  novelists,  with  whom  every 
man  must  needs  fall  in  love,  and  she  is  fully  conscious  of  her 
power.  “  Look  at  this  little  chin  of  mine,”  she  says,  “  with 
the  dimple  in  it.  I  can  win  money  with  it ;  I  can  win 
love ;  I  can  win  power  with  it ;  I  can  win  fame.”  She 
does  not,  however,  win  any  of  these,  except  the  second, 
and  that  not  of  the  most  creditable  or  comfortable  kind. 
After  robbing  Em  of  her  betrothed,  Gregory  Rose,  she 
goes  away  with  a  mysterious  stranger,  wanders  about  the 
Transvaal  with  him,  leaves  him,  and  dies,  by  no  means  of  a 
broken  heart.  The  oddest  part  of  her  history  is  that  Gregory, 
having  traced  her,  and  found  her  lying  ill  at  a  country  inn,  dis¬ 
guises  himself  as  a  woman,  and  nurses  her  for  weeks,  or  months, 
without  being  ever  suspected  either  by  her  or  by  the  doctor. 
To  this  episode  we  decidedly  object. 

Lyndall,  it  has  been  said,  talks  too  much.  Another  char¬ 
acter,  perhajrs,  thinks  too  much.  This  is  Waldo,  the  son  of 
Tant’  Sannie’s  German  overseer.  Eor  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  volume,  this  hoy  is  charming,  and  he  never  quite  ceases  to 
be  interesting.  He  is  a  sort  of  dumb  poet,  unable  to  express 
his  feelings  and  fancies,  otherwise  than  in  wood-carving  of  a 
primitive  order.  The  son  of  a  deeply-religious  and  simple- 
minded  father,  Waldo  as  a  child  goes  through  the  sort  of  reli¬ 
gious  experience  not  very  uncommon  to  imaginative  children. 
He,  prays,  and  is  wretched  because  he  finds  no  visible  or  imme¬ 
diate  answer  to  prayer.  He  despairs  and  trusts  and  despairs 
again,  and  in  the  description  of  his  perplexities  and  wretched¬ 
ness  there  is  power  aud  vividness  that  make  one  feel  it  to  be 
true,  though  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  the  boy’s  honest  questionings  are  replaced  by 
a  vague,  chilly,  and  yet  high-flown  philosophy,  and  the  interest 
he  has  inspired  almost  dies  out. 

The  Story  of  an  African  Farm-  has  the  merit  of  being  in  two 
volumes  instead  of  three.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  it 
could  be  reduced  to  one  by  the  almost  complete  excision  of 
Lyndall  and  the  cutting- short  of  Waldo’s  meditations,  it  would 


be  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  recent  novels.  But  it  is  quite 
probable  that  these  are  the  very  last  portions  Mr.  Irons  would 
he  willing  to  cut  away. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- 

Tinsley’s  Magazine,  for  June,  contains  two  sketches  (besides  the 
continuous  stories,  which  we  have  not  as  yet  attempted)  that  are  very 
good;  Miss  Dillwyn’s  “  sketch  of  an  unladylike  girl,”  called  “One 
June  Night,”  afresh,  vigorous,  and  admirably  told  incident  in  the 
life  of  an  “  out-of-doors  girl,”  as  we  should  have  preferred  to  call 
her;  and  also  “An  Unforeseen  Conclusion,”  by  S.  S.  Dexter,  an 
American  sketch  of  considerable  spirit.  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton’s 
“Reminiscences  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  ”  are  also  very  amusing,, 
especially  of  his  wrath  with  Ben  Jonson,  for  being  admired  so  much  as 
he  was  by  a  generation  whose  imaginations  ought  to  have  been  taken- 
up  with  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  very  good  number  of  Tinsley’s. 

Women  are  Strange,  and  Other  Stories.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 
(CLatto  and  Windus.) — Mr.  Robinson  tells  his  stories  like  the  veteran 
novelist  he  is.  They  are  all  interesting  in  a  comfortable,  not  over- 
absorbing  way,  though  they  take  us  into  queer  places  and  among- 
queer  people.  It  is  not  very  clear  why  the  first  story  should  be 
entitled,  “  Women  are  Strange,”  for  in  reality  the  men  it  introduces 
us  to  are  quite  as  strange  as  the  women.  It  deals  chiefly  with 
theatrical  personages  and  matters,  and  the  author  scarcely  seems  so- 
much  at  home  among  them  as  among  the  City  clerks,  river-side  watch¬ 
men,  waiters,  and  wandering  musicians,  who  tell  the  other  stories.  It 
is  probably  very  difficult  to  make  a  music-hall  waiter  tell  a  tragical- 
story  without  putting  into  his  mouth  language  too  correct  to  he  quite 
natural,  but  we  think  the  attempt  might  he  made  with  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  head  waiter  at  the  Apollo.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  narrative  by  a  merchant’s  clerk  of  the  worst 
type  which  seems  to  be  very  true  to  life,  in  the  vulgar  self-assertion 
and  petty  dishonesty  the  teller  is  made  to  show  in  every  sentence. 
As  these  tales  are,  of  course,  merely  reprints,  they  have  probably 
already  reached  most  of  the  readers  for  whom  they  were  intended — 
we  fancy  Mr.  Robinson’s  audience  is  largely  American— and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  now  to  speak  of  them  in  detail. 

Eingsthorpiana ;  or,  Researches  in  a  Church  Chest.  Edited  by  J. 
Halbert  Glover,  M.A.  (Elliot  Stock.) — Mr.  Glover,  Vicar  of  Kings- 
tliorpe,  near  Northampton,  has  printed  here  a  calendar  of  certain 
documents  existing  in  the  church  chest  of  his  parish,  and  ranging  in 
date  from  1346,  when  Edward  III.  granted  a  right  of  free  warren  to 
Ralph  de  Drayton,  to  1705  ;  and  he  has  also  given  the  documents 
themselves,  in  extenso  and  verbatim.  The  most  interesting  of  them 
refer  to  the  subject  which  is  suggested  by  King  Edward’s  grant. 
The  “ground  game”  question  was  very  much  to  the  front  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  certain  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  and 
his  keeper,  Thomas  Latham,  raised  the  head  of  conyes”  to  a  point 
which  the  Kingsthorpe  people  could  not  endure.  A  commission  was 
sent  down  to  hold  an  inquiry,  and  some  very  curious  evidence  was 
produced.  Henry  Tanner  deposes  that,  forty  years  before,  one 
Thomas  Aylmer  did  “  accustomably  kyll  conyes  in  the  feldes 
of  Buckton  and  Rysford,  both  with  his  long-how,  his  dogge, 
ferrett,  and  purse-nette and  that  he  would  never  ride  be¬ 
tween  Northampton  and  Buckton  “  but  that  he  would  have  his 
eross-bowe  hangyng  at  his  saddle-bowe  wt.  bym,  to  the  intent  to 
kyll  conyes  by  the  waye.”  He  himself  had  killed  conyes  with  his 
bow,  and  his  dog,  without  denial  of  any  keeper.  Now,  the  conyes  had 
turned  up  two  hundred  acres  of  grass-land.  Thirty  acres  of  corn 
land  was  left  fallow,  “for  fere  lest  it  should  be  destroyed  wt.  conyes.” 
The  common  was  so  damaged,  that  the  “bests  and  cattel  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Buckton  hen  almost  sterved  and  redy  to  dye  for 
hunger.”  Worst  of  all,  in  the  churchyard  of  Buckton  the  conyes  had 
“  dygged  up  many  memiys  hones,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  men  to  go 
in  it,  for  breaking  of  their  necks.”  Keeper  Latham  seems  to  have 
been  a  masterful  person.  He  “made  assaute  of  Master  Williams, - 
because  he  was  wont  to  walke  in  the  feids  of  Boughton  with  doggs, 
and  there  slewe  the  said  Williams.”  He  even  seems  to  assaulted  the 
chantry  priest  of  Boughton,  Sir  John  Chese,  for  hunting  in  the  warren. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Westminster,  and  three  of  the  chief  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kingsthorpe  went  np  to  London  to  look  after  it.  Their 
expenses,  which  are  recorded  in  detail,  came  to  something  over  £9 
(this  for  a  stay,  including  a  journey  of  nearly  five  weeks).  Fees  and 
presents  also  were  defrayed  out  of  the  same  sum,  hut  their  counsel 
was  satisfied  with  three  shillings  and  fonrpence.  Counsel,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  done  solicitor’s  business.  Mr.  Glover  deserves  our 
thanks  for  the  careful  way  in  which  he  has  done  his  work.  We  wish 
that  other  rectors  and  vicars  would  follow  his  example. 

We  have  to  notice  two  new  volumes  of  the  series  “  The  English 
Citizen.”  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade,  by 
T.  H.  Farrer,  touches  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  modern 
life.  Though  the  volume  is,  in  the  main,  explanatory  and  descriptive. 
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it  sometimes  becomes  polemical.  Mr.  Farrer  speaks  of  the  late  Pro-  I 
fessor  Stanley  Jevons’  work  on  the  “  Relations  of  Stato  to  Labour,” 
and  finds  himself  “more  averse  to  central  State  interference”  than 
he  was.  Nevertheless,  after  describing  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  State  interferes  with  trade — and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  their 
multiplied,  when  they  are  thus  enumerated — he  comes  to  a  general 
conclusion  that  “  the  chief  feature  of  the  system  is  as  much  individual 
freedom  as  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  an  organised  society.” 
This  does  not  prevent  him  from  criticising  the  system  in  various 
details;  and  this  criticism  seems,  on  the  whole,  judicious.  At  the 
same  time,  we  take  leave  to  differ  from  what  he  says  about  literary 
copyright.  Mr.  Farrer  was  the  inventor,  we  suppose,  of  a  proposed 
stipulation  in  the  negotiations  for  international  copyright  between  this 
country  and  America  which  met  with  an  unanimous  disapproval  from 
authors  and  publishers.  His  main  article  of  faith  in  this  matter  is 
“cheap  books,”  but  he  fails  to  take  into  account  the  extraordinary  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  British  public  to  buy  books,  however  cheap.  Books 
are  always  the  smallest  item  in  the  average  Englishman’s  expenditure, 

and  the  first  retrenched. - Local  Government,  by  M.  D.  Chalmers, 

is  a  lucid  statement  of  a  system  which  almost  incredible  complica¬ 
tions  have  made  obscure.  Mr.  Chalmers  gives  some  alarming  figures 
about  local  expenditure,  which  has  increased  in  the  last  twelve  years 
from  £29,000,000  to  £50,000,000.  This  is,  indeed,  calculated  to 
cause  anxiety,  if  it  be  true  that  the  total  rateable  value  of  the 
property  on  which  this  burden  is  imposed  is  not  more  than 
£133,000,000,  on  which  there  is,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  reminds  us,  a  first 
charge  of  £4,000,000  for  tithes.  This  gives  nearly  40  per  cent.,  or 
-eight  shillings  in  the  pound.  Can  this  be  true?  One  has  heard  of 
rates  approaching  this  sum,  but  the  cases  are  rare. 

Croesus's  Widow.  By  Dora  Bussell.  3  vols.  (John  and  Robert 
Maxwell.) — Nora  Sudeley,  who  loves  and  is  loved  by  William  Yyner, 
an  artist,  is  induced  to  marry  the  wealthy  John  Treloar,  induced  by 
a  downright  falsehood,  which  seems  to  pass  the  limits  which  even  an 
unscrupulous  match-maker  wrould  allow  herself.  Mr.  Treloar  dies, 
leaving  her  all  his  wealth.  Hence  she  becomes  “  Croesus’s  Widow'.” 
But  the  real  heroine  of  the  book  is  Nellie  Blythe,  who  marries  an 
impecunious  and  unscrupulous  young  nobleman,  one  Lord  Seaforth. 
The  marriage  is  runaway  and  secret ;  and  after  a  while,  Lord 
Seaforth,  finding  his  debts  pressing  more  and  more  hardly  upon  him, 
resolves  to  ignore  it,  and  to  marry  the  wealthy  widow  who,  by  skilful 
manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  mutual  friends,  has  been  made  to  look 
favourably  upon  him.  Miss  Russell  tells  the  story  very  wall ;  in  fact, 
this  is  as  well  constructed  and  as  interesting  a  novel  as  wre  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.  And  while  all  the  characters  are  drawn  w  ith  credit¬ 
able  skill,  two  or  three  aro  very  vigorous  sketches  indeed.  Campbell 
of  Strathearn,  with  his  great,  manly  heart,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
weak  and  selfish  Lord  Seaforth  ;  and  Joannah  Brewis,  who,  half  against 
her  will,  shows  kindness  to  poor  Nellie  in  her  trouble,  is,  in  another 
way,  full  as  effective  a  personage.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  there  are 
no  signs  of  exhaustion  in  Miss  Russell’s  work,  large  as  is  the  quantity 

of  it  which  she  gives  to  the  world. - Milicent’s  Story.  By  Fayr 

Madoc.  (Macmillan.)  —  The  setting  of  this  tale  is  excellent. 
Delysford,  a  sort  of  “  Sleepy  Hollow,”  which  the  movement  of 


the  world  has  quite  left  behind,  and  Delysford  people,  who  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  happiness  as  existing  outside  their  own  borders, 
and  speak  with  the  pitying  epithet  “  poor”  of  the  young  woman  who 
has  made  an  excellent  marriage  with  a  stranger,  aro  described  with  a 
quiet  humour  which  is  highly  entertaining.  The  merits  of  the  tale 
itself  are  but  indifferent.  Rene  du  Lys  and  his  sister  are  the  last  re¬ 
presentatives  of  a  noble  family  which  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
while  the  Tremaines  are  descendants  of  the  first  Du  Lys’  barber. 
The  family  of  the  barber  has  contrived  to  acquire  all  the  property  of 
their  noble  employer,  all  but  one  house,  which  several  generations 
have  coveted  in  vain.  The  last  Tremaine  hopes  to  secure  it  from  the 
last  Du  Lys  by  means  of  his  daughter,  whom  Du  Lys  loves.  But  Mili- 
cent  du  Lys  sacrifices  herself,  by  accepting  Mr.  Tremaine’s  hand  on  the 
condition  that  her  brother  should  be  allowed  to  marry  Amy  Tremaine 
without  the  condition  of  parting  with  his  ancestral  property.  This 
is  a  story  which  is  neither  probable  nor  attractive,  and  the  natural  re¬ 
pugnance  excited  by  it  is  not  removed  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
lands  of  Du  Lys  come  back  to  their  original  possessors.  But 
when  we  get  away  from  the  story,  and  read  what  Delysford  folk 
thought  about  the  world,  we  are  sure  to  be  entertained. 

The  History  of  Scarborough.  By  Joseph  Brogden  Baker.  (Long¬ 
mans.) — Mr.  Baker  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  information  in  this 
volume.  Some  of  it  is  valuable  and  interesting,  some  of  it  might  have 
been  profitably  retrenched.  All  would  have  been  set  forth  to  more 
advantage  by  a  better  aud  more  orderly  arrangement,  and  by  the 
addition  of  what  it  is  really  surprising  to  find  wanting  in  such  a 
volume, — an  index. 

Farm  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  Rachel  C.  Lowe.  (Privately  printed.) 
— “Farm,”  originally  called  “Owen’s  Farm,”  has  been  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Lloyd  family  since  1753.  In  this  volume  we  have  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  reminiscences  of  them,  and  of  their  visitors.  The 
Lloyds  have  been  Friends  now  for  many  generations,  and  forward 
in  all  the  good  work,  public  aud  private,  with  which  Friends  have 
been  wont  to  occupy  themselves.  Of  their  visitors  from  the  outside 
world,  Samuel  Johnson  is,  perhaps,  the  most  famous.  He  went  there 
with  Boswell  in  1776,  and  missing  his  friend  Hector,  was  very  glad 
of  entertainment  from  the  Lloyds.  After  dinner  he  had  a  fierce 
argument  about  baptism,  suggested  by  “  Barclay’s  Apology.”  The 
family  tradition  is  that  he  threw  the  book  upon  the  floor,  and  stamped 
upon  it.  Next  morning  he  apologised,  in  this  characteristic  fashion, 
— “  I  say,  Lloyd,  I’m  the  best  theologian,  but  you’re  the  best 
Christian.”  A  very  interesting  volume  this,  which  should  have  more 
than  the  private  circulation  for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  intended. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Oj)ice 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson's,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


SCHOOL  TRANSFE  R.— Old-Established  BOYS’ 

lO  SCHOOL,  Preparatory,  In  a  good  London  Suburb.  Receipts,  £2,560;  may 
bo  largely  increased.  Excellent  house  and  grounds  Capital  required,  with 
good  man,  about  £2,000. — SECRETARY,  S.  C.  and  M.  Association,  S  Lancaster 
Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 

LEGAL& GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


1JOYAL  SOCIETY'  of  PAINTERS 

I  \  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EX  III  LOTION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 


Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  t 

The  Right  non.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  mos 
surrender  values. 


3  Earl  Cairns. 

J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 


E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


"NST1TUTE  of  PAINTERS 
'N  WATER- COLOURS, 


PICCADILLY,  W.— The  SIXTY- 

FIFTH  EXHIBITION  NOW OPEN.  Admission, 
Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

U.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 


ri  JIN  WORTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW 

X  OPEN. 

Upwards  of  One  Handled  Subjects  from  the  Bible, 
in  Terra  Cotta  and  Doulton  Ware,  including 
“Tbe  RELEASE  of  BARABBAS,”  “PREPARING 
for  the  CRUCIFIXION,”  “  CHRIST'S  ENTRY 
into  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  GOING  to 
CALVARY.” 


TIN  WORTH  EXHIBITION,  ART 
GALLERIES, 

9  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Open  from  10  till  6. 

Admission.  Is. _ 

C1HERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

kj  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24tb.— For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  thy  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. _ _ 

rflHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
liere  find  a  bri.-ht,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
receivod. 


Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ashehuret  (J.),  International  Essay  on  Surgery,  Yol.  3,  roy  8vo  (Macmillan) 

Baranowski  (J.  J.),  Aoglo-Polish  Lexicon,  16mo . . (Trtlbner) 

Besaut  (W.),  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  E.  H.  Palmer,  cr  8ro  ...(Murray) 

Bradley  (F.  H.),  Principles  of  Logic,  8vo. . (K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Bryant  (W.  C.),  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  4,  roy  8vo  (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Buck  (J.  H.  W.),  Graphic  Tables  for  Iron  Girders,  &c . (Lockwood  &  Co.) 

Clark  (E.  C.),  Practical  Jurisprudence,  cr  8ro . (Camb.  Univ.  Pre.-s) 

College  Days,  12 mo,  parchment . .  (Unwin) 

Collins  (M.  &  F.),  You  Play  Me  False,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Daryl  ( P. ),  Handbook  for  Picture  Amateurs,  12mo . (Lockwood  &  Co.) 

Davis  (G.  J.),  Homilies,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Part  2, 12mo . . (Bell) 

Edwards  (J.  W.),  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife,  &c.,  cr  8vo...(Butterwortb) 

Ewald  (A.  C.),  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  cr  8ro . (Chatto) 

Franc  (M.  J.),  Golden  Gifts,  12mo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  English  Towns  and  Districts,  8vo  . (Macmillan) 

Goodeve  (L.  A.),  Modern  Law  of  Real  Property,  roy  8vo . ...(Maxwell) 

Goodeve  (L.  A.),  Questions  on  Real  Property,  roy  8vo  . (Maxwell) 

Hassam  (A.),  Arabic  Self-taught,  cr  8vo  . ...(Thimm) 

Hayward  (W.  S.),  The  Idol’s  Eye,  12mo  . (M  ixwell) 

Hayward  (W.  S.),  Left  to  the  World,  12mo  .  . (Maxwell) 

Higgins  (H.  H. ),  Sermons,  Broad  and  Shoi't,  12mo . . (Simpkin) 

Hood  (P.),  Scottish  Characteristics,  cr8vo  . .(Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Horsey  (A.),  Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  12mo  . . . . . (Simpkin) 

Jeyes  (8.  H.),  Letters  of  Cicero,  after  the  Death  of  Caesar,  cr  8vo  .  (Simpkin) 

Kallos;  a  Treatise  on  Beauty,  &c.,  12mo  . (Simpkin) 

Keaue  (J.  F.).  On  Blue  Water,  8xo . . (Tinsley) 

Keims  (T.),  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,  Yol.  6,  8vo . (Williams  Sc  Norgate) 

Lady’s  Guide  to  Home  Dressmaking,  cr  8vo . . (Ward  &  Lock) 

Lyre  and  Star,  Poems,  by  the  Author  of  “  Giuevra,”  cr  8vo  (0.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Macdonald  (C.),  Lady  Margaret’s  Sorrow,  cr  8vo  . (Beer  &  Co.) 

Miller  (W.),  The  Heavenly  Bodies,  cr  8vo  . . . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Niemojowski  (L.),  Siberian  Pictures,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  ...  (Hurst  &  Blackett) 

Rambla — Spain,  from  Irun  to  Cerbare,  cr  8xo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Roscoe  (W.),  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  12mo . . (Routledge) 

Savill  (F.),  The  Beautiful  House,  cr  8vo .  (R.T.S.) 

Scott  (J.),  Farm  Engineering,  12mo  . (Lockwood) 

Smith  (G.),  I’ve  been  Gipsying,  cr  8vo . . (Unwin) 

Thompson  (A.  C.),  Moravian  Missions,  cr  8vo  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Tristram  (W.  0.),  Ju'ian  Trevor,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Tinsley) 

Watson  (C.  S.),  Silvery  Hosts  of  the  North  Sea,  cr  8vo...(Home  Words  Office) 

Wedmore  (F,),  Four  Masters  of  E  ching,  4to... . (Fine-Art  Society) 

Wright  (R.),  Home  and  Family  Life,  cr  8vo . (Blackwood) 
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It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  T34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

& Chiham  House,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


LI  B  ERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 

APOLLINARIS. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“AN  AGREEABLE,  RE¬ 
FRESHING,  AND  USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 
German  Hospital,  Dalston. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10.000,000. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £S  10  O 

Half-page .  . 5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


L  E  T  T  S  ’  S 

IS 

POPULAR 

NOW 

ATLAS 

COMPLETE. 


The  Saturday  Review,  May  12th,  1883, 
Bays  : — “  We  can  honestly  add  that  the 
unmounted  edition  (£2  2s)  of  Messrs. 
Letts’s  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the 
cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
mounted  form  (£5)  one  of  the  moat 
handsome." 


Detailed  Prospectus  of  LETTS,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

WE  Rave  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of" 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  race  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— "I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising."  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  : — “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataraot  on  the 
right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Fsq.  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  aud  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Boad,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Iuvalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — "  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


HUNYAD1 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

‘‘Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY . 

LIMITED ,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d- 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


MQRSQN'S 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  I  S\I  H  I  P  T  O  Tl  H  iM 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d  ;  Globules,  2s,  I  IM  U  I  U  EL  O  I  I  U  1 1  ■ 

3s  fid,  and  6s  fid  ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia*, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  j  nice  of  the  stomach.  Unfoi  tunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name. 


MOR.SON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


FRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  ACADEMY, 


ROWLANDS’ 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 


MACASSAR 

OIL 


GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  fid,  7s,  10s  6J,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


1  8  7  2  -  1  8  8  2. 


Notes  upon  the  Chief  Pictures  Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

BY  HARRY  QUILTER. 


London :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. ; 

AND  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


SECRETARY  to  a  PUBLIC  COMPANY. — The  ARTISANS', 

LABOURERS’,  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY,  Limited, 
REQUIRES  a  SECRETARY.  Salary,  £400. — Applications  in  writing,  with  copy 
of  testimonials,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Jane 
18th,  addressed  to  the  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Company,  No.  34  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


A  S  GOVERNESS,  Resident  or  Daily.  1 

English,  &c.  (Senior  and  Higher  Cambridge 
Examinat  ons)  ;  French  and  German  (acquired  on 
Continent)  ;  Singing  and  Piano  (high  testimonials 
from  best  authorities  in  London  aud  Frankfort). 
Good  salary  expected.  —  Address,  “  F.  M.,"  20 

Sutherland  Place,  Bayswater. 


Education  at  frankfort-ob- 

MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESCHE,  Master  in  the 
Kealgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FhW  BOYS  into  bis 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  aud  merca  tile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Address,  Saalgosse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


Aldenham  grammar  school, 

ELSTREE,  HERTS.  —  FOUR  JUNIOR 
PLATT  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  average  value  of 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  offered  for  COM- 
PEIITION  on  July  19th  and  20th.  Open  to  boys 
under  14. — For  further  information,  apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


ADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLAR- 

)  SHIPS  — An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR-  j 
SHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883.  I 
ExaminaHon  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £10,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
years.  Open  to  boys  under  14  on  January  1st,  1883. —  I 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


G URLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

r  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £450  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F-.es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  HALF-TERM  begins  JUNE  11th. 


T)  OSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

XV  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  Juue  26th.  Value  from  70  Guineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  L’mitof  age,  Juniors* 
14£  ;  Seniors,  15\.  Candidates  may  be  examined,  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics.— Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 
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Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL 

3 FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

'  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Garden  promenades.  Attractive  fish  culturing 
operations.  Large  and  well-stockei  Aquaria. 
Lifeboats,  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Fishing  iu  all  its  branches. 
Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  except  Wednesday, 
■when  the  doors  are  oren  from  10  n.m.  till  7  p.m., 
until  further  notice  The  full  Band  of  the  Grenadier 
•Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Col.  Clive)  will  perform 
twice  daily,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dau  Godfrey. 

Admission,  Oue  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guinea*. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensing  on  Station,  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways;  traius  every  two  minu'es.  Omnibus 
route  from  and  to  Piccadilly  and  Hammersmith. 

Exceptional  fa  ilities  are  offered  by  the  leading 
Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Visitors  -hould  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Cauada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  aud  Portugal, 
Straits  Settlemei.ts,  Switzerland,  Tasmania,  United 
States,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 


NGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GIRLS,  Pera,  Constantinople. 


for 


HEAD  MISTRESS  WANTED  in  AUGUST. 
■Salary,  £200  a  year.  Rooms  and  Capitation  Fees. 
— Apply,  by  letter,  with  testimonials,  statin?  age,  &e., 
before  June  16th,  to  the  Dowager  Lady  STANLEY 
of  ALDERLEY,  40  Dover  Street,  W. 


B 


LACKBURN  HIGH 

for  GIRLS. 


SCHOOL 


The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD 
MISTRESS  for  this  School,  which  will  be  Opene  1  in 
September  next.  Salary,  £250,  with  a  capitation-fee 
of  £1  for  each  pupil  after  the  first  fifty. — Apply,  not 
later  than  June  30th,  stating  qualifications  and  en¬ 
closing  testimonials,  to  W.  U.  BREWER,  Esq., 
M.A.,  24  Shear  Bank  Road,  Blackburn,  from  whom 
further  information  may  be  obtained  on  a  plication. 


W  J  EST  MINSTER  SCHOOL. — 

T  T  ELECTION  of  HEAD  MASTER— The  Office 
of  HEAD  MASTER  of  this  SCHOOL  will  become 
vacant  in  August  next,  and  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  School  will  proceed  to  ELECT  a  HEAD  MASTE  R 
iu  the  Month  of  July.  Candidates  are  requested  to 
forward  their  applications,  accompanied  by  testi¬ 
monials,  on  or  before  June  9th  next,  to  the  under¬ 
signed,  from  whom  particulars  of  the  tenure  and 
emoluments  of  the  Office  may  be  procured  by  written 
application,  on  or  after  the  12ih  inst. — HORACE  W. 
SMITH,  40  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
Secretary  to  the  Governing  Body,  May  10th,  1883. 


rpHE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S 

JL  bCHOOLS,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

TheGuirtof  the  Grocers’  Company  are  PREPARED 
to  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  from  GENTLEMEN 
who  may  he  desirous  of  obtaining  the  HEAD 
MASTERSHIP  of  those  Schools,  which  comprise  a 
First-grade  Classical  School,  established  by  the 
Grocers’  Company;  and  a  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  Sir  Wm.  L  ixtou  in  1556.  The  Company  will 
guarantee  to  the  Head  Master  a  minimum  income  of 
£1,000  a  year,  and  an  excellent  residence  free  of  rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  years  from  the  beginning  of 
Michaelmas  Term  next.  During  this  period,  it  is 
expected  that  the  First-grade  School  will  show 
further  development,  on  its  transfer  to  the  new 
School  Buildings,  now  ready  for  opening. 

The  Heid  Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  an 
English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  Clergyman 
will  be  preferred. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Grocers'  C  imp  my,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C., 
to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied 
by  testimouia  s,  must  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  12th  of 
June.  The  Election  will  take  place  ou  or  before  the 
11th  of  July.  The  new  Head  Master  will  be  required 
to  commence  his  duties  m  Michaelmas  Term  next. 

Grocers’  Hall,  May,  1883. 


SWEDISH  MEDICAL  and 
H  YGIFNIC  GYMNASIUM,  48  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  St  reet,  W  For  the  treatment  of  suitable  cases 
of  deformity  aud  chronic  disease,  and  for  Educa¬ 
tional  G  ymn  istics.— Prospectus  ou  application  to  the 
MEDICAL  DlRECrOK. 


HIE  DECORATIVE  CO-OPERA- 

TORS’  ASSOCIATION  (Limited), 

405  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Directors. 


AUiert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chairman. 

A.  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq. 


A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 
Hon.  Edward  Majori- 
banks,  M.P. 


Hon.  Secretary— Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace, 
N.  W. 


The  Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  is  open 
to  undertake  work  of  the  best  cLss  in  Hnu-e  Paint¬ 
ing,  Artistic  Decoration,  Paper  Hangings,  Furniture, 
Upholstery,  &c.,  specially  designed  or  selected.  All 
work  done  by  the  Association  will  be  of  the  most 
thorough  character;  and  one  of  the  managers  being 
an  accomplished  decorative  artist,  it  will  be  one  of 
its  aims  to  promote  the  truest  artistic  principles. 
Every  vorkman  having  a  direct  interest  iu  the 
business,  orders  entrusted  will  be  carried  out 
economically  and  well. — Applications  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  W.  Searle. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
en  receipt  ©f  two  stamps,  or  in  quantises  at  the  rate 
of  10s  ver  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Douations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bauk's 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  Loudon,  E.C. 


Accidents  j — 64  cornhill. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  tbeir  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS-  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charkig  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Animal  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-Eud  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


rpHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
^HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rpHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

JL _  _  Pocket  Size.  2s  6d. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

JL  (Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Re  ervoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (Sue, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  largo 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  cf  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.# 
London. 


11HE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 


President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 


Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Libraiy  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Aucient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2.  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospeotuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  Secretary  and  Librarian; 

Delhi  medical  mission; 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867.— The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  tli9 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,090  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on,— (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthropical 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  Bv  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zauanah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,983  cases,  with  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  M'ssionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
aud  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  BltOMHEAD,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace.  W. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 
Meibom  n*,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

fEY’S  DRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

JC  ‘  ‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

rnrOA  TT'BY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

JP  “  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 


Iu  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  aud  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists^ _ __ 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


J^IFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 

ASSURERS  of  all  AGES, 
having  the  prospect  of  at  least  average  life,  will  find 
iu  the  Association's  BONUS  SYSTEMS  advantages 
far  exceeding  wbat  can  be  obtained  under  any  of  the 
ordinary  systems. 

See  Illustrations  in  Prospectus. 


CLAIMS  PAID  and  BONUSES  . £4,335,729 

ANNUAL  REVENUE . 451,301 


London  :  5  Lombard  Street,  and  123  Pall  Mall. 
Edinburgh:  82  Princes  Street. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  iujnre  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  aud  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleanses 
from  D.mdriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


ILFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
sceuery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o'clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


Du  nville’s  old  irish 

W  HISKY  is  reoommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  i  n  preference  t,o  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  larg  est  st  *»ck  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  homo  use  an<l  exportation. 
■Quotatio  ns  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  aud  00., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast;  or  at 
their  L  ondou  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London  ,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  aud 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  aud  the  purchase  ana  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— All  Our 

Faculties. — Almost  all  disorders  of  the 
human  body  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  some  im¬ 
purity  of  the  blood.  The  purification  of  that  fluid  is 
the  first  step  towards  health.  Holloway’s  Pills 
recommend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  all  such 
sufferers.  They  search  out  and  remove  all  impurities 
from  the  vital  fluid.  In  indigestion,  confirmed 
dyspepsia,  and  chronic  constipation,  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  offocts  have  been,  and  always  must  be,  obtained 
from  the  wholesome  power  exerted  by  these  purifying 
Pills  over  the  digestion.  Persons  whose  lives  have 
been  restored  to  ease,  strength,  and  perfect  health 

I  by  Holloway’s  Pills,  after  fruitless  trial  of  the  whole 
pharmacopeia  of  phy9ic,  attest  this  fa  t.  This  is 
beyond  dispute. 
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CONTRA  D  I  CTIONS. 


The  POPULAR  NOVEL. 

CONTRADICTIONS.  By  F.  M. 

Peard,  Author  of  “The  Rose  Garden.” 

“Dorothy  Leigh  in  *  Contradictions *  is  ft  fresh 
creation,  as  pleasant  as  anything  which  can  be  found 
in  the  fiction  of  the  year.  The  author  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  delightful  narrative.** — Athenceum. 

“  Miss  Peard’s  descriptions  of  the  sights  we  have 
heard  of  and  seen  so  often  are  admirable.  She  trans¬ 
forms  her  pages  to  living  canvas,  and  her  pen  is  as 
successful  with  the  ‘local  colouring*  of  this  story  as 
a  paint  brush  in  the  hand  of  a  master.’* — Daily 
Telegraph. 

OLD  COURT  CUSTOMS  and 

MODERN  COURT  RULE.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Armytage. 

“  ‘  What  I  like  in  this  man’s  novels,’  said  an  old 
vivcur ,  apropos  of  Whyte-Melvillu,  ‘is  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about.  He  doesn’t  make  people 
ice  their  claret!’  This  is  the  best  recommendation 
for  Mrs.  Armytage’s  very  pleasant  book.  She 
thoroughly  knows  her  subject,  she  hns  had  access  to 
the  very  best  authorities,  she  is  herself  a  portion  of 
the  life  of  which  she  treats,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
which  is  not  only  delightful  reading,  but  a  valuable 
work  of  reference.’* — World,  May  30th,  1883. 

S.  C.  HALL’S  RETROSPECT  of 

a  LONG  LIFE. 

“Mr.  Hall  is  the  very  Nestor  of  existing  literature. 
His  memories  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  quite  as 
brightly  tinted  as  his  memories  of  Lord  Castlerengh, 
Lafayette,  and  Samuel  Rogers.’’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  TEE 
LIBRARIES. 

Miss  PEARD’S  CONTRADICTIONS.  2  vols. 

[See  above. 

Miss  FRASER  TYTLER’S  TRANSPLANTED.  2 
vols. 

Miss  SARAH  DOUDNEY’S  WOMAN’S  GLORY.  3 
vols. 

Mr.  FRANK  BARRETT’S  HONEST  DAVIE.  3  vols. 
Mrs.  ALEXANDER’S  The  ADMIRAL’S  WARD.  3 
vols. 

“  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Crewe  ia  this  last  novel  of 
Mrs.  Alexander’s  is  almost  worthy  of  a  place  in  Miss 
Austen’s  gallery.’’ — Spectator. 

“  The  best  character  in  the  book  is  a  lady  drawn 
on  the  line  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.” — World. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publish  rs  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

At  all  Bookstalls.  One  Shilling. 

THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  SEASON  : 

The  Academy,  Grosvenor,  and  Exhibitions  ot  Water- 
Colours. 

By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  New  Burlington  Street. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  TLATE. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O..  LONDON.  W. 


S  E  D  D  O  N  &  WIEE’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  sbonld  apply 
immediately. 

FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  3  vols.,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth, 
9i  each ;  or  in  library  binding,  £1 10s  the  set. 

OLD  AND  NEW  EDINBURGH. 

A  Narrative  of  its  History,  its  Places,  and  its  People. 
By  JAMES  GRANT. 

With  upwards  of  600  Illustrations,  specially  executed 
for  the  Work. 

••  It  may  certainly  be  said  of  this  work  that  between 
Mr.  Grant’s  letterpress  and  the  abundant  and  ad¬ 
mirable  illustrations,  ranging  from  maps  and  views 
of  Edinburgh,  at  all  stages  of  its  history,  to  the 
inimitab’e  though  widely  different  portraits  of  Kay 
and  Raeburn,  and  the  productions  of  modern  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  is  much  better  and  completer  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  that  has  preceded  it.  In  all  essential 
respects,  it  is  a  model  work  of  the  kind.” — Spectator. 

“  The  whole  volume  is  delightful  reading,  with  the 
advantage  that  one,  with  certainty  of  entertaiument, 
may  dip  at  hazard  into  its  pages;  and  the  portraits 
of  Edinburgh  worthies,  whether  after  well-known 
painters  or  photographs,  in  almost  every  instanoe  are 
admirable  likenesses.” — Times. 

“The  text  could  not  be  improved.  Every  para- 
graph  is  interesting,  and  Mr.  Grant’s  style,  at  once 
picturesque  and  accurate,  is  so  excellent,  that  Sir 
Walter  himself  could  not  have  done  the  work  better. 
The  illustrations  are  charming,  appropriate,  and  well 
drawn.” — Morning  Fast. 

CASSELL  and  CO.,  Limited,  London  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


rOURNAL  of  EDUCATION, 

Pp  No.  167,  for  JUNE. 

1.  Occasional  Notes  Royal  College  of  Music — 

Government  Training  Colleges — Cribbing  in 
Joint  Board  Examinations,  &c. 

2.  A  Pessimist  upon  Education. 

3.  University  Extension  in  London. 

4.  Proposed  Modern  Language  Tripos  at  Cam¬ 

bridge. 

5.  Mr.  J.  R.  Green’s  Rank  as  an  Historian. 

6.  Correspondence  : —  Pictures  for  Elementary 

Schools,  John  Ruskin  aud  M.  E.  Christie — 
Finsbury  Training  College,  H.  C.  Bowen — 
London  School  Board  Store  Department,  Dr. 
Gladstone  —  Schoolboy  Veracity,  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  &c. 

7.  The  Study  of  Beauty.  By  T  C.  Horsfall. 

8.  Reviews  and  Minor  Notices. 

9.  Schools  and  Universities— Scotland,  Ireland. 
10.  Translation  Prize. 

Price  6d  ;  per  post,  7d. 

John  Walker  and  Co.,  96  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Recently  published,  8vo,  price  14s. 

nnEXT-BOOK  to  KANT.  The  Critique 

§  of  Pure  Reason — ^Esthetic,  Categories, 
Schematism.  Translation,  Reproduction,  Com¬ 
mentary.  With  Index  and  Biographical  Sketch.  By 
J.  Hutchison  Stirling,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  The 
Secret  of  Hegel.” 

“It  is  independent,  powerful,  and  luminous 
throughout.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  demv  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  21s. 

ATEW  PRINCIPLES  of  NATURAL 

J_\  PHILOSOPHY.  By  William  Leighton 
Jordan,  F.R.G.S. 

London :  David  Bogue,  3  St.  Martin’s  Plane, 
Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 


POEMS  of  ENGLISH  HEROISM. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Arthur  C.  Auchmuty, 
M.A.  Price  Is  6d. 

“  We  have  seen  no  better  book  of  its  kind.” — 
Spectator. 

“  An  admirable  little  book.” — Academy. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

R.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bnlstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


Muscovite  splendour.— See 

the  BUILDER  (4rl,  by  post  4£d)  ;  Guadalajara, 
Castile;  Mosaic  Wall  Decoratiou  ;  Bagge  Memorial, 
Swatfham  ;  New  Head-quarters,  Bloomsbury — Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Supply — Vandalism  in  Greece— False 
Representations  by  Agents — Opening  Parkes  Museum, 
Full  Report  —  Indian  Domestic  Architecture — On 
Chimneys,  &o.  —  46  Catherine  Street,  and  all 
Newsmen. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mnoilage,  Ac. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  ehief  Cities  of  the  World. 


rjUIE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

1  JUNE.  2s  63. 

Contents. 

What  is  a  Whig?  By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Percy, 
M.P. 

England  and  France  in  Indo-China.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Across  ChrysA” 

The  Radicalism  of  the 'Market-Place.  By  W.  H, 
Mullock. 

Lines  to  an  Unknown  Cockney.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

“  Veiled  Obstruction.”  By  Arthur  James  Balfour, 
M  P. 

Jocoseria  :  a  Plea  for  the  Reader.  By  William 
John  Courthope. 

National  Unity.  By  Robert  Moffatt. 

Edgar  Quinet.  By  George  Saintsbury. 

The  Flight  of  Prince  Metternicii.  By  Baron 
Carl  von  HUgel. 

The  Work  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Canon 
Gregory. 

English  Tenant-Right.  By  Clare  Sewell  Read. 

Current  Politics.  By  the  Editors. 

Lond  n  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 


L 


ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  8,  JUNE. 


Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps, 
31-35. 

A  Faithful  Parish  Priest.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 
May-fly  Fishing.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 
The  Thing  Called  Love.  By  the  Countess  of 

Jersey. 

On  Sending  Out  to  Australia.  By  Edward  E. 

Morri-L 

The  Pageant  of  Summer.  By  Richard  Jefferies^ 
Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.” 

Tamzin’s  Choice.  By  Esme  Stuart. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  282. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

JUNE.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Small  and 
George  du  Maurier. 

Contents. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chaps.  11-13. 

Folk  Songs  of  Provence. 

The  Revolt  of  Thomas  Wyatt.  (A  Leaf  from  our 
State  Papers.)  By  A.  C.  Ewald. 

A  Pastoral  Mj  ditation.  Bv  Harry  Jones. 

Italian  Peasant  Life.  By  Linda  Viilari 
Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells  a  Century  Ago. 

No  N>w  Thing.  (With  an  ILu-tration.)  Chap. 
35.  Honours  Divided.  Chap.  36.  Reward ;  aud 
Punishmeuts.  Chap.  37. — Ye3  and  No.  Chap.  38. 
At  Bordighera.  Chap.  39. — Last  Words. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place^ 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crowu. 


T 


IIE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW, 


Contents  for  JUNE. 

The  Congo  Neutralised.  By  Emile  de  LaveUye. 
Agnostic  Morality.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
Native  Indian  Judges.-  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Hill.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Kobhouse,  K.C.S.I. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  By  Professor 
John  S.  Blackie. 

Nature  and  Thought.  By  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S. 
Cairo  :  the  Old  in  the  New.— II.  By  Dr.  Georg 
Ebers. 

De  Mortuis.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 

Wanted,  an  Elisha.  By  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 

Two  Aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  Art.  By  T.  Hall 
Caine. 

Insanity,  Suicide,  and  Civilisation.  By  M.  G. 
Mulhall. 

The  New  Egyptian  Constitution.  By  Sheldon 
Amos. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


The  nineteenth  century, 

for  JUNE,  1883,  price  2s  6d. 

Why  send  more  Ikish  to  America  ?  By  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith, 

A  Protest  against  Whiggery.  By  Georgo  W.  E. 
Russell,  M.P. 

The  Fortress  Prison  of  St.  Petersburg.  By 
Prince  Krapotkine. 

The  Painted  Poetry  of  Watts  and  Rossetti. 
By  Mrs.  Barringcon. 

Falling  Trade  and  Factory  Legislation.  By 
Archibald  W.  Finbiyson. 

Fox-Hunting.  By  W.  Bromley  Davenport,  M.P. 
The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  By  George  Howell. 
The  Improvement  of  the“Campagna  Rom  ana.” 
By  Count  Conestabile. 

The  Farmers  and  the  Tory  Party.  By  James 
Howard,  M.P. 

The  New  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  By 
William  E.  Bear. 

Wallenstein.  By  H.  Sehiitz  Wilson. 

The  English  in  Egypt.  By  F.  W.  Rowsell,  C.B. 
On  the  Manufacture  of  Public  Opinion.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co ,  London. 


T 


Now  ready,  for  JUNE,  price  Is. 

HE  EXPOSIT 

Edited  by  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 
Contents. 

an  Exposition  and  a  Study. 


O  R 


By  the 
By  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D., 


Balaam  : 

Editor. 

St.  James  on  Temptation. 

LL.D. 

The  Anchor  of  Hope.  By  Joseph  John  Murphy. 
Canon  Scarth’s  Theory  of  the  Exodus.  By  Owen 
C.  Whitebouse,  M.A. 

Isaiah:  an  Ideal  Biography.  By  the  Very  Rev 
the  Dean  of  Wells. 

The  Christian  Ritualism.  By  Almoni  Peloni. 

London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 
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MOELEY’S  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY.— VOLUME  I. 

Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  320  pages,  price  Is. 

SHERIDAN’S  PLAYS. 

With  Introduction,  by  Professor  HENRY  HOKLEY. 

To  be  had,  cut  edges  or  uncut  edges. 

“  We  are  safe  to  say  that  nover  before  at  so  low  a  price  lnve  the  public  had  the  opportunity  of  purchasin'*- 
high-class  literature  got  up  in  a  manner  suitable  for  preservation  ;  and  it  will  not  te  creditable  to  the  intellig¬ 
ence  of  the  country,  f  the  series  doe3  not  have  a  long  and  prosperous  career.” — Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press 
May  21th,  1883. 


GEOEGE  EOUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OYER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN"  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £1  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong" Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cams,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR,  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  Real  Lord  Byron :  New 

Views  of  the  Poet’s  Life.  By  John  Cordy 
Jeaffreson,  Author  of  “  A  Book  about  Doctors,” 
&c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  30s. 

Reminiscences  of  Military 

SERVICE  with  the  93rd  SUTHERLAND  HIGH¬ 
LANDERS.  By  Surgeon-General  Munro,  M.D., 
C.B.,  formerly  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment.  1  vol., 
15s. 

Siberian  Pictures.  By  Ludwik 

Niemojowski.  Edited  from  the  Polish,  by  Major 
Szulczewski.  2  vols.,  21?. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  Maid  Called  Barbara.  By 

Catharine  Child  ab. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “Cornin’  thro*  the  Rye.” 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &e. 

Mongrels.  By  T.  Wilton. 
What  Hast  T'hon  Done?  By  J. 

Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  “Court  Life 
below  Stairs,”  &c. 

The  Senior  Songman.  By  the 

Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3  vols. 

[Next  week. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


SACRED  SCRIPTURES.  Being  a 

Selection  of  the  more  Devout,  Practical,  and  Im¬ 
portant  Portions  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scripture-,  to  which  are  added  some 
Kindred  Selections  from  other  Sacred  Scriptures 
of  the  World.  Translated,  Compiled,  and 
Arranged  by  the  Rev.  M.  K.  Schermerhorn, 
M.A.  Handsomely  printed  in  large  open  type,  in 
one  octavo  volume,  cloth  extra,  12s. 


AUTHORS  and  PUBLISHEES  ;  a 

Manual  of  Suggestions  for  Beginners  in  Litera¬ 
ture.  Comprising  a  Description  of  Publishing 
Methods  aud  Arrangements,  Directions  for  the 
Preparation  of  MSS.  for  the  Press,  Explanations 
of  the  Details  of  Book-Manufacturing,  with  In¬ 
structions  for  Proof-reading  and  Specimens  of 
Typography,  the  Text  of  the  United  States  Copy¬ 
right  Law  and  Information  concerning  Inter¬ 
national  Copyrights,  together  with  General  Hints 
for  Authors,  &c.  12mo,  cloth  extra,  4s. 


London : 

IS  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
New  York:  27  and  29  WEST  23rd  STREET. 


Now  ready,  12mo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

K  A  L  L  0  S  : 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE 
OF  PERSONAL  BEAUTY  AND  THE 
CURE  OF  UGLINESS. 

By  a 

FELLOW  of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


Just  published,  Yol.  VI.  and  last,  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6J. 

KEIM’S  HISTORY  of  JESUS  of 

NAZARA.  Considered  in  it3  connection  with 
the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail. 
Translated  by  A.  Ransom.  Vol.  VI.  Arrest  and 
Pseudo-Trial — The  Death  on  the  Cross — Burial  and 
Resurrection — The  Messiah's  Place  in  History.  Also 
Vols.  I.  to  V.  at  the  same  price. 

London :  Williams  aud  Norgate,  14  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  8vo,  Is. 

rrHE  RECENT  PROSECUTIONS 

I  for  BLASPHEMY,  and  the  Debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Affirmation  Bill.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Evolution  of  Christianity.” 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

A  We  CADE  VERSE. 

os.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 
Remington  and  Co. 


CAUTIOTJ. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  L:ebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fa?-s‘mile  of  Baron 
Liebig's  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

Tho  only  brand  warranted  gonuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


D  R. 

ALKARAM. 

ALKARAM. 


HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 

DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM. 


A.s  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  procure  DUNBAR’S  ALKA- 
KAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which  will  cure  the  severest  cases  in  half-an-hour. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  b  »t.tle.  Address,  Dr. 
DUNBAR,  c  ire  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbeby  and  Sons, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street. 


HAY-FEVER. 

HAY-FEVER. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  tho  fact  that  each  Bottlo  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*«*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  Loudon;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

for  JUNE.  Ed  ted  by  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

Louis  Blanc:  Three  Sonnets  to  his  Memory.  By  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

The  Social  Discipline  of  the  Liberal  Party  By  a  Liberal. 

Blasphemy  and  the  Common  Law.  By  John  MicDonnell. 

The  Poetry  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  By  Richard  Holt  Hutton. 

China  and  Foreign  Powers.  By  D.  C.  Boulger. 

The  Church  of  England 

I.  The  Legal  Aspects  of  Disestablishment.  By  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey. 
II.  The  Clergy  and  the  Law.  By  the  Rev.  Milcoltn  MacColl. 

The  Duration  of  Penal  Sentences.  By  Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane,  K.C.B. 
Genre  in  the  Summer  Exhibitions.  By  Frederick  Wedinore. 

The  New  Exodus.  Bv  Syduey  C  Buxt  »n. 

41  Robert  Browning,  Wr  ter  of  Pl'YS.”  By  W.  L.  Courtney. 

Some  Aspects  of  Lord  Ripon's  Policy.  By  H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


0  N  S  U  M  M  E  R  SEAS. 

By  Mrs.  SCOTT  STEVENSON. 

With  a  Map,  demy  8vo,  16?.  [This  day. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

By  ERNEST  RENAN. 

Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman,  and  Revised  by  Madame  Renan. 

Crown  8vo,  8s. 

FOOTLIGHTS. 

By  JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD. 

Crown  8vo.  [This  day. 


IBERIAN  REMINISCENCES. 

Fifteen  Years’  Travelling  Impressions  of  Spain  and 

Portugal. 

By  A.  G  A  L  L  E  N  G  A. 

With  a  Map,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s. 

**  We  can  commend  these  volumes  as  possessing1  a  varied  interest,  which  will 
cause  few  who  take  them  up  to  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal.” — Field. 


THE  LAND  OF  FETISH. 

By  A.  B.  ELLIS, 

Captiir,  First  West  India  Regiment,  Anthor  of  “  West  African  Sketches.” 
Crown  8vo,  12s. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

M  0  L  0  C  II  : 

A  Story  of  Sacrifice. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED, 

Anthor  of  “  Nadine,”  “  Policy  and  Passion.”  3  vols. 

“  She  will  delight  as  many  person?  with  ‘Moloch’  as  she  delighted  with  its 
predecessor.” — Athenseum.  _ 

NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE.  2  vols. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


CLARENDON  PRESS 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


SPECIMENS  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE, 

from  VILLON  to  HUGO.  Selected  and  Edited  by  George 
Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  9s. 


PROLEGOMENA  to  ETHICS.  By  the  late 

Thomas  Hill  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
and  Whyte’s  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Bradley,  If. A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Modern  Literature  and 
History  at  University  College,  Liverpool.  Demy  8vo,  clotb, 
price  12s  6d. 

The  LEOFRIC  MISSAL,  as  used  in  the 

Cathedral  of  Exeter  during  the  Episcopate  of  its  First  Bishop, 
A.D.  1050-1072.  Together  with  some  account  of  the  Red  Book 
of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  and  a  few  other 
early  Manuscript  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.,  F.S.A., 
Rector  of  Frenchay,  Gloucestershire,  and  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford.  Quarto,  roxburgh  binding,  price  35s. 

[Just  ready, 

London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse, 

7  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACK  WOO  D’S  MACAZIN  E, 

for  JUNE,  1883.  No.  DCCCXII  Price  2s  Gd. 

CONTENTS. 

STEPHEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

THE  MILLIONAIRE. — PART  III. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  CORNWALL. 

THE  DEATH  OF  ROTHESAY  :  A  TRAGEDY  IN  SCOTTISH  HISTORY 
RECONSIDERED. 

THE  LITTLE  WORLD :  A  STORY  OF  JAPAN.  In  Two  Parts.  By 
Rddolph  Linpau. 

OUR  OCCUPATION  OF  EGYPT. 

THE  COUNTRY,  THE  MINISTRY,  AND  THE  OPPOSITION. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 


This  day  is  published. 

ALTIORA  PETO— Part  I. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

With  Illustrations. 

To  be  completed  in  Four  Monthly  Parts,  at  Five  Shillings. 


“It  bas  always  been  a  marvel  to  us  that  Mr.  Laurence  Olipbant  should  never 
have  gratified  us  with  another  novel  in  the  same  genre  a?  his  ‘  Piccadilly,’  which 
took  the  society  of  many  seasons  ago  almost  by  storm  ..But  we  have  good  reason 
to  hope  that  we  have  lost  nothing  by  waiting,  if  we  m  ty  argue  from  the  beginning 
of  ‘  Altiora  Peto.’  The  opening  chapters  overflow  with  drollery,  which  touches 
most  subjects,  and  trifles  with  all.” — Times. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  humour  and  drollery.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  He  has  a  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  an  ever-ready 
sense  of  humour,  and,  what  is  much  rarer  among  English  authors,  a  crisp  and 
sparkling  wit.  M  ire  than  that,  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  thinker,  and  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  light  and  graceful  style  there  is  more  suggestive  allusion  than  many 
professional  philosophers  enn  boast  of  in  our  day.  ‘  Altiora  Peto,’  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  first  part,  bids  fair  to  become  oue  of  the  most  remirkable  novels 
of  the  time.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


THE  LADIES  LINDOPvES. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

(Originally  published  in  Blackwood’ s  Magazine.) 

3  vols.  post  8vo,  25s  6J. 


“  *  The  Ladies  Lindores  ’  is  in  every  respect  excellent.  There  is  an  enchanting 
provincial  colouring  about  those  local  scenes  which  are  laid  in  one  of  the  Scottish 
north-eastern  counties  ;  some  of  the  quaint  Scottish  tvpes  are  especially  good,  and 
the  local  dialogue  is  given  to  perfection.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  author  shows 
her  knowledge  of  life,  by  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  characters.” — Saturday 
Renew. 

“  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  seen  to  advantage  in  her  latest  story.  *  The  Ladies  Lindores  * 
is  complete  in  its  conception,  and  full  of  excellent  character-drawing  throughout 
Mrs.  Oliphant  lias  never  placed  a  picture  more  vividly  before  her  readers.” — 
Athenceum. 

“  This  novel — one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  evenly  excellent  of  auy  of  Mrs- 
01iphant*8  later  fictions — owes  its  charm  not  to  striking  or  mysterious  incidents, 
but  to  well  sustained  character-drawing.” — St  James’s  Gazette. 


This  day  is  published. 

KING  CAPITAL. 

A  Tale  of  Provincial  Ambition. 

By  WILLIAM  SIME. 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 

“  He  has  described  his  characters  with  much  precision,  and  told  his  story  with- 
a  good  deal  of  racy  vigour  The  merits  of  Mr.  Sime’s  book  lie  so  much  in  the 
style  of  his  narration,  and  the  many  clever  little  touches  of  description  in  it,  that 
complete  justice  could  only  be  done  to  it  by  a  great  deal  of  quotation.” — 
Athenceum. 

“The  writing  is  sharp  and  powerful,  the  incidents  fresh  and  natural,  and 
every  character  is  admirably  drawn.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“  He  has  a  sense  of  humour  rarely  met  with  uow-a-days . The  style  through¬ 

out  is  exceptionally  vigorous  and  effective.” — Morning  Post. 

“  There  is  certainly  not  a  page  in  ‘  King  Capital’  that  we  have  found  dull  or 
uninterestiug.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  Yol.,  I.  price  21s. 

A  TREATISE 

ON 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

(General  Phenomena  and  Theory.) 

BY 

E.  MASCART, 

Professor  in  tho  College  de  France,  and  Director  of  the  Central  Meteorological 

Bureau;  and 

J.  JOUBERT, 

Professor  in  the  College  Rollin. 

Translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Science  in  the  Stall  College. 


THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.,  London,  E.C. 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete  in  4  vols.  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  £5 ;  or  half-morocco,  £6  6s. 

THE 

IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  TECHNOLOGICAL. 

By  JOHN  OSILVIE,  LL  D. 

N ey  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Greatly  Augmented. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES  ANN  AND  ALE,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  above  3,000  Engravings,  printed  in  the  Text. 

DESCHANEL'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  an 

Elementary  Treatise.  Translated  and  Extended  by  J.  D.  Everett.  D.C.L., 
F.R  S  ,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Illus. 
tra*ed  bv  783  Wood  Engravings  and  Three  Coloured  Plates.  Sixth  Edition, 
thoroughly  Revised.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Also,  separately,  in  4  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s  6d  each. 

Parti,  MECHANICS.  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS.  Part  II.  HEAT, 
Partlll.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.  Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

The  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT.  By  Robert  Thompson, 

of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
greatly  extended  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L  S.,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Gardens,  assisted  by  eminent  Practical  Gardeners.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  35s. 

“  The  best  book  on  general  practical  horticulture  in  the  English  language.  ’ 
Gardeners *  Chroni.le.  _ 


YEEE  FOSTER’S 

NEW  WATER-COLOUR  BOOKS. 
SIMPLE  LESSONS  in  WATER-COLOUR. 

A  Series  of  Eight  Fae-similes  of  Original  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and  Thirty 
Vignettes,  after  various  Artists.  With  full  Instructions  by  an  experienced  Master. 
In  4  Parts,  4to,  6d  each  ;  or  1  vol.  cloth  extra,  3j. 

EASY  STUDIES  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

By  R.  P.  Leitch  and  J.  Callow.  A  Series  of  Niue  Plates  executed  in  Nentral 
Tints.  With  full  Instructions  for  Drawing  each  Subject,  and  for  Sketching  from 
Nature.  In  3  Parts,  4o,  Is  Gd  each  ;  or  1  vol.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SKETCHES  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

By  T.  M.  Richardson,  R.  P.  Leitch,  J.  A.  Houston,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  E. 
Duncan,  and  J  Needham.  A  Series  of  Nine  Plates  executed  in  Colours.  With 
full  Iustrnctions  for  Drawing  each  Subject.  In  3  Parts,  4to,  Is  6d  each  ;  or  1  vol. 
cloth  extra,  6s.  _ 

London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  for  JUNE. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chapters  31-35. 

A  Faithful  Parish  Priest.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 

May-Fly  Fishino.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 

The  Thing  Called  Love.  By  the  Counter  of  Jersey. 

On  Sending  Out  to  Australia.  By  Edward  E.  Morris. 

The  Pageant  of  Summer.  By  Richard  J-fferies,  Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper 
at  Home.” 

Tamzin’s  Choice.  By  Esme  Stuart. 

SKOBELEFF  and  tlie  SLAVONIC  CAUSE. 

By  “  O.  K.,”  Honorary  Member  of  the  Benevolent  Slavonio  Society  ;  Author 
of  “  Russia  and  England.’*  8vo,  with  Portrait,  14$. 

AUT  CrESAR  AUT  NIHIL  :  a  Novel.  By 

the  Countess  Von  Bothmer,  Author  of  “German  Home  Life.”  3  vols. 
crown  8vo,  21s. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ANGELS:  a  Novel.  By 

M.  Hope.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

IN  the  OLDEN  TIME :  a  Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori,”  “  The  Atelier  du  Ly?,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo,  12s. 

ARDEN  :  a  Novel.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  12-*. 

UNDER  SUNNY  SKIES  :  a  Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Rol>ert  Forrester.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

A  YEAR  of  LIFE,  the  Price  of  the  Bishop, 

and  Other  Poem<=  By  John  Cameron  Grant,  Author  of  “  Songs  from  the 
Sunny  South,”  Ac  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

MY  HOME  FARM.  By  Mrs.  John  Hill 

Burton.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

READINGS  in  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  By 

Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller,  Memb-  r  of  the  London  School  Board  ;  Author  of 
“  Physiology  for  Elementary  Schools,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  SCIENCE  of  MAN ;  a  Manual  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  based  on  Modern  Research.  By  Charles  Bray,  Author  of  "  Tho 
Philosophy  of  Necessity.”  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  LOGIC.  By  F.  H. 

Bradley,  Author  of  “  Ethical  Studies,”  Ac. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

BODY  and  V  ILL.  Being  an  Essay  Concerning- 

Will  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological  Aspects  By 
Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.  [ Immediately . 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Tables  and  Fac-similes,  cloth,  36s. 

The  ALPHABET  :  an  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  and  PHRASES. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 
W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Twisden,  M  A.,  C.  A.  M.  Fennell, 
M.A.,  Colonel  W.  Paterson,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Milner,  M.A.,  and  others. 

“  An  immen-e  deal  of  trouble  has  been  bestowed  on  its  preparation,  both  in 
collecting  information  and  in  cotulensiug  it  for  u=e.  lu  one  sense  it  may  almost 
be  called  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  compilation.” — Academy. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  DUKE  of  BERWICK,  Marshal  of 

France,  1702-1734.  By  Lientenant-Colonel  Charles  Townshend  Wilson. 

***  This  volume  completes  the  memoir  which  was  commenced  in  the  author’s 
previous  book,  eu titled,  “  James  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick.” 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  10s  6d. 

RALEGH  in  IRELAND,  with  his  Letters  on 

Irish  Affairs  and  soma  Contemporary  Documents.  By  Sir  John  PorE 
Hennessy. 

“  Iu  the  dainty  l'ttle  volume  before  us  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  gives  soma 
account  of  Ralegh's  career  and  policy,  which  is  of  considerable  iuterest,  especially 
as  there  is  much  in  the  essay  drawn  from  letters  and  documents  which  have  not 
hitherto  seen  the  light  of  day.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

A  VISIT  to  CEYLON.  By  Ernst  Haeckel, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena,  Author  of  “  The  History  of  Creation,”  &c. 

“  Full  of  life,  animation,  and  descriptive  power . A  very  well-written  account 

of  a  trip  which  combined  hard  work,  useful  recreation,  and  sight-seeing.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

“  We  could  easily  quote  mauy  more  passages  eloquently  descriptive  of  the  splen¬ 
did  natural  scenery,  and  of  the  rich  exuberance  of  tropical  life,  which,  with  their 
graphic  power,  and  the  keen  and  contagious  sense  of  enjoyment  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  make  tho  book  singularly  attractive.” — Athenaeum. 

The  PULPIT  COMMENTARY. — New  Volume. 

JEREMIAH.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A. 

With  HOMILIES,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A^ 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A. 

[Vol.  I.,  noic  ready,  price  15s. 

2  voK  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  25s. 

The  FREE-TRADE  SPEECHES  of  the  Right 

Hon.  CHARLES  PELHAM  VILLIERS,  M.P.  With  a  Political  Memoir. 
Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

“  We  do  not  know  a  better  storehouse  of  the  purely  statistical  arguments  than 
these  volumes.” — Spectator. 

“  It  is  well  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  should  be  brought  home  to 
a  generation  which  has  grown  up  since  he  first  pressed  the  question  of  Free  Trade 
upon  a  reluctant  Legislature,  aud  persevered  till  it  became  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country  ....  The  publication  of  his  speeches  will  refresh  the  memories  of  his 
countrymen,  and  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  for  reiterating  their  gratitude 
to  him.” — Athenosum. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

MY  REMINISCENCES.  By  Lord  Ronald 

Gower.  2  vols.,  with  Frontispieces,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 

“  These  light  and  airy  sketches  will  prove  an  extremely  popular  book.” — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  There  are  many  interesting  points  in  Lord  Ronald  Gower’s  ‘  Reminiscences.*  ” 
—  Queen. 

Crown  8vo,  piloted  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  7s  63. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  By  C.  Kegan 

Paul. 

“  Their  great  merit  is  the  really  remarkable  power  they  show  of  appreciating 
excellence  in  many  forms,  and  in  forms  with  which  the  writer  has  little  or  no 
agreement.” — Guardian. 

Lai-ge  post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  each  volume  7s  6d. 

WORKS  of  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 

Complete  in  12  vols. 

The  following  Yolumes  are  now  l-eadv 
Vol.  I.  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

Vol.  II.  M033KS  from  an  OLD  MANSE. 

Vol  III.  The  HOUSE  of  the  SEVEN  GABLES,  and  the  SNOW  IMAGE, 
and  other  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

Vol.  IV.  A  WONDER  BOOK,  TANGLEWOOD  TALES,  and  GRAND¬ 
FATHER’S  CHAIR. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CASTLE  WARLOCK  :  a  Homely  Romance. 

By  George  MacDonald,  Author  of  “  Malcolm,”  “Marquis  of  Lossie,”  &c. 
Vol.  IX.,  now  ready,  parclimeut,  6s;  vellum,  7s  61. 

SHAKSPERE’S  WORKS,  in  12  vols. 

[The  Parchment  Library. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

BEOWULF.  An  Old  English  Poem 

Translated  into  Modern  Rhyme.  By  Lieutenant- Colonel  H.  W.  Lumsden. 
"Colonel  Lumsden  has  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  readable  and  most 
agreeable  version  of  this  interesting  monument  of  our  language." — Athenceum. 

“  A  vigorous  and  readable  EDglisk  version,  in  good  swinging  ballad  metre.” — 
Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

LYRE  and  STAR.  Poems  by  tlie  Author  of 

“  Ginevra,”  “  Herman  Waldgrave,”  &c. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

A  STORY  of  THREE  YEARS:  and  Other 

Poems.  By  J.  Williams.  _ 

London:  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


PRACTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  :  a  Comment  on  Austin. 

By  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

A  TREATISE  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  W. 

Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Yol.  I.,  Part  II.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 

PINDAR.— THE  NEMEAN  and  ISTHMIAN  ODES.  With 

Autotype  Plate,  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  Introductions,  and  Introductory 
Essays.  Edited  by  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  9s. 

TWO  LECTURES  on  the  PRACTICE  of  EDUCATION. 

THE  GENERAL  AIMS  of  the  TEACHER,  by  the  Yen. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. ;  and  FORM  MANAGEMENT,  by  Rev.  R.  B. 
Poole,  B.D.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  Modern  School.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is  Gd. 


London  :  C.  J.  CLAY,  M.A.,  and  SON,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 

17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Now  ready,  Svo,  price  14s. 

LEAVES  from  the  DIARY  of  HENRY 

GREVILLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield. 

"I  have  been  looking  through  the  diary  of  Henry  Greville,  and  shall  be  snrprised  if  it  does  not  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  year . It  is  capital  reading  from  beginning  to  end.” — Truth. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


TWO  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

LOYS,  Lord  BERRRSFORD,  and  other  Tales. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

NO  NEW  THING.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author 

of  “Matrimony,”  “Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,”  <Irc.  3  vols.  post  Svo. 

“  Mr.  Norris  has  succeeded.  His  story,  *  No  New  Thing,’  is  a  very  curious  one . There  is  unmistakeable 

capacity  in  his  work.” — Spectator, 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

MR.  UNWIN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

OTTXLIE :  an  Eighteenth-Century  Idyl.  By  Vernon 

Lee,  Author  of  “  Belcaro,”  “  Prince  of  One  Hundred  Songs,”  &o.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 

***  The  action  of  this  story  for  summer  reading  is  laid  in  a  German  provincial  town  during  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  period. 

COLLEGE  DAYS :  Recorded  in  Blank  Verse.  Fcap.  8vo, 

Dutch  hand-made  paper,  parchment  covers,  7s. 


I’VE  BEEN  a  GIPSYING  ;  or, 

Rambles  among  our  Gipsies  and  their  Children  in 
their  Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of 
Coalville.  With  an  Appendix,  showing  the 
Author's  Plans  for  the  Registration  of  Gipsy 
Vans,  and  the  Education  of  Gipsy  Children. 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


GENESIS  the  THIRD :  History,  not 

Fable.  Being  the  Merchants’  Lectures  for  March, 
1883,  delivered  iu  the  Weigh-house  Chapel.  By 
Edward  White,  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel, 
Kentish  Town.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 


WILLIAM  PATERSON’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TOE  WORKS  OF 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

Illustrated  with  Notes— Historical,  Critical, 
and  Explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by 
Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

Revised  and  Corrected,  with  much  New  Matter. 

By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 

Price  10s  6J  per  Volume. 

Yds.  I  and  II.,  Svo,  now  ready. 

100  Copies  on  Largo  Paper  (each  Vol.  numbered). 
Price  21s  per  Volume. 

The  above  is  no  mere  reprint  of  Scott’s  Edition. 
While  retaining  all  Sir  Walter’s  Work,  the  Editor  has 
revised  and  an  noted  the  wliolo,  presenting  to  the 
rexder  in  his  preface*  and  notes  the  result  of  all  the 
modern  researches  into  the  life  and  work  of  Drvden, 
whose  name  in  English  literature  is  second  only  to 
those  of  Shakespiare  and  Milton. 

QUEEN  MARY. 

HISTORY  OF  MARY  STEWART. 

By  CLAUD  NAU  (her  Secretary). 

From  the  Original  Unpublished  M.S.  in  the  British 
Museum,  together  with  Transcripts  of  important 
Contemporary  Documents  iu  the  Secret  Archives  of 
the  Vatican.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Historical 
Preface,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  S.J.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. 

BURNS,  ROBERT. 

“THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION” 

of  the  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  BURNS. 

Edited  by  W.  SCOTT  DOUGLAS, 
with  Biographical  Essay  by  Professor  Nichol.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Portrait  and  Wocdcut5.  C  vols.  Svo, 
clot’u,  £2  5s. 

The  Cheapest  Library  Edition. 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLIAM. 

Tlie  POETICAL  WORKS  of  WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 

(First  Library  Edition.) 

Edited,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  Various  Readings,  &c.* 
by  Professor  KNIGHT,  St.  Andrews. 
Etchings  by  0.  0.  Murray,  after  J.  MacWhirter, 
A.R.A.  Yol.  III.  just  out. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

The  COMPLETE  DRAMATIC  WORKS 
of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

“The  Unique  Edition.”  Beautifully  Printed  and 
Illustrated  by  40  charming  new  Etchings.  Price 
12s  6d  per  voL  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  just  out.  (A  Few 
Proof  Cop  es  still  remain  for  sale). 

ANONYMOUS  LITERATURE. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ANONYMOUS  AND 
PSEUDONYMOUS  LITERATURE  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  U  A  L  K  E  T  T  and  LANG. 

Yol.  II.  (F  to  N)  now  ready. 


NEW  NOVELS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

By  T.  WINTHROP. 

CECIL  DEEEME.  • 

JOHN  BRENT. 

EDWIN  C.  BR0THERT0FT. 

CANOE  and  SADDLE. 

“  He  writes  in  a  quaint  vein  and  graphic  style,  but 
with  much  vigour  and  intensity.  His  descriptions  of 
scenery,  life,  and  character  arc  vivid  and  striking,  his 
plots  are  skilfully  constructed,  and  the  narratives 
abound  with  stirring  adventures  and  thrilling  inci¬ 
dents.  All  the  details  are  carefully  and  effectively 
worked  out,  and  help  to  make  up  a  finished  and  per¬ 
fect  production.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN  PATERSON’S 
SHILLINO  LIBRARY. 

HAWTHORNE’S  HOUSE  of  SEVEN 

GABLES. 

HAWTHORNE’S  SCARLETLETTER. 
HOLMES’  AUTOCRAT  at  the  BREAK- 

FAST-TABLE. 

W.  PATERSON,  Edinburgh ; 
And  all  Booksellers,  Libraries,  &c. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  17  Holborn  Yiaducfc,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  8ro,  18s. 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER 

A  Review  of  Public  Events,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1882. 


RIVINGTONS,  Waterloo  Place,  London  ;  and  the  other  Proprietors. 


MU  DIES  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  and  CHOICE 
BOOKS. — NOTICE. — Revised  Lists  of  New  and  Choice 
Books  recently  added  to  Mudie's  Select  Library ,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale ,  at  greatly 
Reduced  Prices ,  are  now  Ready  for  Delivery ,  and  will  be 
Forwarded  Postage  Free  on  Application. 


Jane  2nd,  1883. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 

New  Oxford  Street. 
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NEW  VOLUME  of  POEMS  by  the  AUTHOR  of 
“OLRIG  GRANGE.” 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  extra  fc-ip.  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 

NORTH  COUNTRY  FOLK: 

POEMS. 

By  WALTER  C.  SMICH,  M.A. 


“  That  Dr.  Smith’s  new  b~ok,  containing  some 
more  of  the  North  Country  sketches  he  draws  so  well, 
should  be  composed  of  short  and  unconnected  poems 
is  in  its  favour,  to  begin  with ;  nor  is  reading  likely  to 
diminish  the  favour  with  which  the  reader  who 
knows  the  author  will  take  it  up,  while  it  ought  to 
determine  that  favour  in  those  who  do  not  know 

him . He  has  not,  we  think,  done  anything  better 

than  the  best  things  in  this  book.” — Academy. 

“  Dr.  Smith’s  portraits  are  all  of  plain  Scotchmen 
and  Scotchwomen.  There  is  an  exquisite  nicety  of 
touch  in  these  realistic  pictures.  With  a  master- 
hand  he  paints  the  souls  ( f  his  dumb  heroes  and 
heroines,  his  deep  spiritual  insight  has  penetrated  to 
their  inner  life,  and  he  has  clothed  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  rich  melody  of  song.” — Echo. 

“  In  ‘  North  Country  Folk,’  Dr.  Smith  has  given  us 
a  series  of  the  most  delightful  character-sketches, 
which  will  sustain  and  increase  his  already  well-earned 
poetic  fame.  For  pathos  and  humour,  for  sheer 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  the  power  to  paint 
with  all  an  artist’s  touch  the  moods  and  beauties  of 
the  world  around  us,  these  poems  ure  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  Dr.  Smith  has  yet  wiitten  ..The  first  of  these 
sketches,  ‘Wee  Curly  Pow,’  deserves  its  place  of 
honour  at  the  head  of  the  volume ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  pathetic  ta’es  we  have  ever  read, 
and  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  beside  ‘Rizpah  5  in 
the  Poet-Laureate's  lust  volume  of  ‘  Poems  and  Ballads.’ 
To  analyse  it,  would  be  taking  a  rose  to  pieces.” — 
Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard. 

“For  rich  variety  alike  in  substance  and  form,  for 
keen!  analyses  of  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  for 
scathing  exposure  of  all  that  is  mean  and  base,  and 
for  the  effective  presentation  of  the  loftiest  ideals, 
for  dramatic  power  allied  with  true  spiritual  energies, 
for  mingled  humour  and  pathos,  we  do  not  know  a 
volume  in  the  whole  range  of  Scottish  verse  that  can 
be  said  to  surpass  *  North  Country  Folk.’  ” — Christian 
Leader. 

“  The  follies  and  pettiness  of  suburban  life  provoke 
Dr.  Smith’s  scorn.  Many  of  the  poems  in  til  •  volume 
deal  with  the  mistaken  notions  of  society.  The  race 
for  wealth,  the  desire  for  position,  and  other  kindred 
themes,  are  treated  in  a  straightforward,  outspoken 
fashion.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  The  people  whose  thoughts  and  actions  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  present  volume  will  be  re¬ 
cognised  as  instinct  with  life,  while  every  miniature 
reveals  a  psychological  insight  ns  rare  as  it  is  estima¬ 
ble,  when  combined  with  felicity  of  style.”— Bristol 
Mercury. 

“‘Wee  Curly  Pow’  is  full  of  exquisite  pathos  and 
tenderness,  and  ‘Dick  Dalgleish  ’  is  i ich  in  genuine 
humour.  We  recommend  all  who  are  fond  of  genuine 
poetry  to  get  Dr.  Smith’s  poems  at  once.  The  book 
is  full  of  music.” — Sheffield  Independent . 


By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OLRIG  GRANGE:  a  Poem,  in  Six 

Books.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  price 
6s  6d. 

HILDA  AMONG  the  BROKEN  GODS: 

a  Poem.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  price 
73  6d. 


HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON’S  LIST. 


SCOTTISH  CHARACTERISTICS.  By  Paxton 

Hood,  Author  of  “  The  World  of  Anecdote,”  &c.  This  day,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  Mr.  Hood’s  -well-known  anecdotic  style,  and  the  “Characteristics” 
include  The  Old  Scottish  Minister— Scottish  Humour— Scottish  Character— Scottish 
Superstition— The  Scot  Abroad— The  Scottish  Dialect— The  Old  Scottish  Lawyers— Old 
Edinburgh— The  Old  Scottish  Lady— Scottish  Proverbial  Philosophy— The  Old  Scottish 
Sabbath— Northern  Lights. 

NATURAL  LAW  in  the  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  This  day,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“Any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  wealth  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  the  perfect  lucidity  of 
the  style,  the  mastery  of  fact  and  law,  both  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  grace,  the  ease 
with  which,  under  the  author’s  trained  guidance,  wo  enter  into  the  grand  laws  under  which 
we  live,  the  rare  beauty  and  thrilling  interest  of  many  passages  in  which  the  discoveries  of 
science  are  explained,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  It  is  difficult  to  sav  whether  the 
scientific  or  the  religions  reader  will  be  the  most  surprised  and  delighted  as  he  reads  a  volume 
which  must  stir  a  new  hope  in  the  mind  of  each.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

NEW  WORK  on  “  The  PLURALITY  of  WORLDS.” 

The  HEAVENLY  BODIES,  their  Nature  and 

Habitability.  By  William  Miller,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh,  Author  of  “  Wintering  in  the 
Riviera.”  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

GESTA  OHRiSTI :  a  History  of  Humane  Progress 

under  Christianity.  By  C.  Losing  Brace,  Author  of  “  Races  of  the  Old  World,”  &c. 
Ia  8vo,  12s. 

This  really  valuable  book. .....He  has  made  admirable  use  of  a  long  and  wide  course  of 

study  and  research.”— Daily  News. 

The  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.— FIRST  VOLUME 

DOES  SCIENCE  AID  FAITH  in  REGARD  to 

CREATION  F  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Cotterill,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Bishop  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  By  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumuy,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mr.  BEET’S  COMMENTARIES.— This  day,  Second  Edition. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  I.  and  II.  CORINTHIANS. 

By  Joseph  Acar  Beet.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

“A  very  full  and  elaborate  commentary,  marked  by  all  the  diligence  and  erudition 
which  Mr.  Beet,  by  his  similar  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  before  shown  himself 
to  possess.  The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  newest  results  of  criticism,  and  deals 
with  them  in  a  candid  and  judicious  spirit.  Some  of  his  conclusions  we  cannot  aocept,  but 
they  are  always  well  weighed  and  powerfully  defended.”— Spectator. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  ROMANS.  Third  Edition, 

7s  6d. 


London:  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


BAB  AN  ;  or,  Life  Splinters :  a  Poem. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  price  7s  tic!. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SOU’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOE,  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s  6d. 

MEDICAL  NURSING. 

By  J.  WALLACE  ANDERSON,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Medicine,  Royal  Infirmary  Medical 
School,  Glasgow. 

“  In  many  respects  the  best  manual  we  at  present 
possess  upon  the  subject.  The  book  is  carefully 
written,  the  style  is  clear  and  attractive,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  is  admirable.” — Lancet. 

“  The  very  important  subjects  these  lectures  discuss 
are  severally  treated  with  clearness,  precision,  and 
sound  judgment.” — Spectator. 


CREED  AND  CONDUCT. 

By  It.  H.  STORY,  D.D.,  Rosneath. 

Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  Gd. 

JAMES  MACLEHOSE  and  SONS, 
Publishers  to  the  University,  Glasgow, 
London:  MACMILLAN  and  CO. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  HEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres;. 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths*  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind  ,  River  Basins  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  hand-ome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


Imperial  folio,  half  bound  russia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5-. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R  G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S,  With  a  valuable  Index. 


Impel*  al  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  pilt  edge-»,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John. 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  find  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.” — Athenceum. 


Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  aud  best  authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  iu  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  witli  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Orduance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Iudex. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 
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C  H  A  T  T  0  AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Leith  Derwent’s  New  Novel, 

CIRCE’S  LOVERS, 

Is  just  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


Ouida’s  New  Novel, 

WANDA, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

“A  beautiful  story,  with  a  good,  noble  woman  for  its  heroine.” — St.  James’s 
'Gazette. 

“  There  are  no  more  aftractive  characters  in  English  fict!on  than  Wanda  and 
her  peasant  husband  ;  and  increased  fame  must  result  to  the  brilliant  novelist 
from  this  her  latest  work.” — St.  Stephens  Review. 


Mark  Twain’s  New  Book, 

LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI, 

With  over  300  New  and  Origiual  I  lustrat’ons,  uniform  with  the  Illustrated 
Edition  of  “  The  Tramp  Abroad,”  is  now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  61. 


Wilkie  Collins’s  New  Novel, 

HEART  AND  SCIENCE, 

Is  now  rea7y,  in  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  at  every  Library. 

11  Mr.  Wilkie  Collius’s  latest  novel  is  certainly  oue  of  the  ablest  he  has  yet 
written.  It  is  quite  the  equal  of  The  Worn  in  in  White'  and  of  ‘  The  Moon- 
stone.*  Consequently,  it  may  tiuthfully  be  described  as  a  masterpiece  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  fiction  in  which  Mr.  Collins  not  only  excels,  but  distances  every 
rival  in  the  walk  of  li’eralui  e  he  has  rnaiked  out  for  himself.  The  book  is  simply 
a  thrilling  and  interesting  story,  told  in  a  uniq  ie’y  clear  way,  and  the  reader  who 
■once  begins  it  is  likely  never  to  let  if.  out  of  his  hand  until  the  denouement  is 
reached.  ‘  Heart  and  Science’  is  in  its  way  a  great  novel,  certainly  the  best  we 
Lave  seen  from  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  since  ‘  The  Worn  in  in  White  '  and  4  Armadale.’  ” 
— Morning  Fos f. 


Anthony  Trollope’s  New  Novel, 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

“  In  *  Mr.  Scarborough's  Family’  there  is  abundance  of  4  go,’  there  are  many 
striking  scenes,  and  there  is  one  character  at  least  which  is  oj  igiual  almost  to 
incredibility.  There  are  light  sketches  of  social  life,  one  or  two  of  them  nearly  in 
the  author’s  best  manner,  and  many  chapters  wlich  are  extremely  entertaining. 
The  story  is  so  life-like  and  so  extremely  read  ible,  that  we  lay  it  down  with  a 
pleasure  largely  ieivene  1  with  regret.”— Saturday  Review. 


David  Christie  Murray’s  New  Novel, 

HEARTS, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

**  Mr.  Murray  has  s'ndied  to  good  purpose  in  the  school  of  Charles  Reido,  and 
"has  learned  the  story-teller’s  art  well.  His  plot  is  careful  and  well-oonstruoted, 
and  the  iuterest  of  the  tale  never  flags.  This  is  no  slight  merit,  and  there  are  not 
many  living  writei  s  of  fiction  of  whom  as  mnch  could  be  said.  ‘Hearts’  is  a 
bright,  clever,  and  well-written  novel,  and  will  probably  be  highly  popular.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Alphonse  Daudet’s  New  Novel, 

PORT  SALVATION: 

Or,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Translated  by  C.  H.  Meltzer,  is  now  ready,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  12 3,  and  at  every 

Library. 

“  A  novel  that  nrght  profitably  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  great  many  people 
who  think  novel-reading  a  waste  of  time  ;  a  book  full  of  teaching  to  tho  e  who  are 
really  in  earnest  about  religion.” — Scotsman. 

FOUR  GOOD  NOVELS. 

Each  in  3  vols.  criwn  Svo,  at  every  Library. 

The  CAPTAINS’  ROOM.  By  Walter  Besant. 
The  HANDS  of  JUSTICE.  By  F.  W. 

Robinson. 

Of  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
SELF-CONDEMNED.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 

New  Volumes  of  “The  Piccadilly  Novels.’’ 

In  the  press,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d  each. 

DUST.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

KEPT  in  the  DARK.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
VAL  STRANGE.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 
A  MODEL  FATHER.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 
OUR  LADY  of  TEARS.  By  Leith  Derwent. 

Now  ready,  Edited  by  HENRY  BLACKBURN,  Is  each. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1883.  With  143 

Illustrations. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1883.  With  79 

Illustrations. 


The  LIFE  of  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD 

STUART,  commonly  oalled  the  Young  Pretender.  By  Alexander  Charles 
Ewald.  With  a  Steel  Plate  Portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s  bd. 


Mr.  Swinburne’s  New  Volume  of  Poems. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS, 

Is  just  ready,  in  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  price  8s. 


LETTERS  on  NATURAL  MAGIC.  By  Sir 

David  Brewster.  A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and 
Chapters  on  the  Being  and  Facultes  of  Man,  and  Additional  Phenomena  of 
Natural  Magic,  by  J.  A.  Smith.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  6d. 


HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By 

Henri  Van  Laun.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Complete  in  3  vol3.  demy 
8 vo,  cloth  boards,  22s  6d. 


The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS 

CARLYLE  and  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  E  Utod  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits, 
24j ;  and  at  every  Library. 


The  PARIS  SALON,  1883.  A  Complete 

Illustrated  Catalogne.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Dumas.  With  over  390  Illustrations, 
mostly  Full-page,  price  3s. 


AT  the  SALON.  With  20  large  Pictures, 

printed  in  two  tints,  an  1  enclosed  in  a  handsome  wrapper.  Edited  by  F.  G. 
Dumas.  Large  folio,  price  Is. 


NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  By  Richard 

Jefferies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

“  Iu  his  new  book  Mr.  Jefferies  breaks  new  ground,  and  he  is  usually  very 
enter  aiuing  indeed.  His  book  is  good  in  itself,  and  a  book  for  everybody  to  read 
and  enjoy.” — Athenceum. 


ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.  By  Katharine  S. 

Macquoid.  With  68  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  Square  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  10s  6d. 

44  No  holiday-maker  will  regret  the  oun^e  or  two  of  extra  weight  if  he  puts  this 
handsome  volume  in  his  knapsack.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS.  By 

Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rim- 
mer,  and  others.  Squire  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 

44  It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  tho  excellence  of  the  sketches  which  Mr. 
Rimmer  ha?  mile,  or  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  geueral  beauty  of  the  volume 
which  he  has  produce  1.  It  is  iu  all  respects  admirable,  and  will  certainly 
enhance  Mr.  Rimmer’s  reputation.” — Scotsman. 


The  POETS’  BIRDS.  By  Phil  Robinson. 

Crowu  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  61. 

‘‘A  very  charming  book,  its  only  fault  being  that  it  is  a  little  too  encyclopedic 
in  character,  and  that  its  author,  in  his  laudable  desire  to  be  absolutely  exhaustive, 
has  not  given  us  as  much  as  we  should  have  liked  of  his  own  original  and  unique 
humour.  There  i <  no  other  work  like  this  in  the  English  language  ;  and  dip  into 
it  where  we  will,  we  are  sure  to  find  really  delightful  reading.” — World. 

44  A  simply  delightful  book.” — Illustrated  London  News. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  in  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN 

ANNE.  By  John  Ashton,  Author  of  “  Ch^p-books  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  &c.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  84  Illustrations,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 


MYSTERIES  of  TIME  and  SPACE.  By 

Richard  A.  Proctor.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  orown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7s  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  “The  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY.1’ 

SOCIAL  PRESSURE.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 

Author  of 44  Animals  and  their  Masters.”  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23  6d. 

[/n  the  press. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE. 

Thf.  Nf.w  Abelard.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Conservative  Pautt.  By  Rov.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A. 
Fashionable  English.  By  Dudley  Eriington. 

Mt  Musical  Life.  By  Rov.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 

The  “Holt  Grail”  a  Coral  Stone.  By  Karl  Blind. 

Village  Miners.  By  Richard  JeiJer-ies. 

“  Jocoseria.”  By  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 

Science  Notes.  By  W.  Mattieu  Willems,  F.R.A.S. 

Table-Talk.  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly,  dlustrated  by  F.  Barnard. 

BEL  GRAVIA. 

Contents  for  June. 

Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

The  Flt-Fisher’s  Birds.  By  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 

Truth  Triumphant.  By  Margaret  Hunt. 

To  Melancholy.  By  E.  Sharpe  Youngs. 

One  of  bis  Inventions.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

Michael  Kf.lly.  By  Charles  Hervey. 

Heart  and  Science  :  a  Story  of  the  Present  Time.  (End.)  By  Wilkie  Collins, 


London  :  CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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approves  the  project,  which  he  thinks  accidental  in  its 
origin,  and  calculated  in  the  end  to  exhaust  France,  with¬ 
out  yielding  her  any  sufficient  advantage,  and  it  is'  quite 
in  accoi d  with  the  facts,  Jhe  French  Ministry  evidently 
expect  serious  resistance,  and  are  not  only  shipping  Marines  iu 
greater  numbers  than  they  intended,  but  have  warned  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Rifles  now  iu  Algeria  to  be  ready  for  service,  and  are 
discussing  means  of  raising  their  Colonial  Army,  which  is  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  to  30,000  men.  They  "will,  it  is  stated, 
shortly  ask  for  a  second  credit,  but  they  are  making  no  provi¬ 
sion  that  we  see  for  their  great  danger,— the  depletion  of  their 
ranks  by  disease.  The  troops  will,  unless  much  better  medical 
arrangements  are  made,  be  prostrated  by  fever  and  dysentery. 


NEWS  OF  TIIE  WEEK. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK,  in  despair  at  his  Parliamentary  de¬ 
feats,  has  at  last  compromised  with  the  Centre.  On  Tuesday 
a  Bill  of  six  clauses  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Diet,  under 
which  the  obligation  of  the  Bishops  to  notify  to  Government  all 
candidates  for  benefices  is  abolished,  so  far  as  any  priests  are 
concerned  not  holding  what  the  English  would  call  “  livings.” 
Curates,  chaplains,  and  adjoints  are  all  exempted  from  the  law. 
The  clergy,  moreover,  are  allowed  to  appeal  in  clerical  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  who  is  flexible,  instead 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  which  is  rigid.  If  the  Government 
objects  to  the  presentee  of  a  benefice,  its  reasons  must  be  stated, 
and  all  penalties  on  priests  administering  the  Sacraments  in 
vacant  parishes  are  abolished.  The  Bill  has  been  received  in 
Rome  with  delight,  and  the  Liberals  declare  that  it  repeals  the 
Falk  Laws,  which  is  substantially  true.  The  Bill  will,  of  course, 
be  passed,  the  mere  anticipation  of  it  having  given  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  a  victory  for  his  Sick  Fund  Bill,  w’hich,  often  rejected, 
was  carried  by  216  to  99. 

Nothing  is  settled  as  to  peace  or  war  between  France  and 
China.  On  the  one  hand,  the  expedition  to  Tonquin  has  started, 
and  the  Marquis  Tseng,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  England, 
who  is  now  in  Moscow,  has  informed  the  Havas  Agency  that 
if  it  lands  without  a  previous  arrangement  with  Pekin,  war  is 
certain.  The  Chinese  Government  would  recognise  the  Treaty 
of  1874,  and  would  open  up  Yunnan  to  French  trade;  but  it 
would  insist  on  protecting  the  King  of  Anam,  and  on  a  formal 
recognition  of  its  own  suzerainty.  As  this  suzerainty  is  speci¬ 
fically  and  constantly  denied  by  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  this 
would  mean  immediate  war ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  statesman  entrusted  by  the  Pekin  Government  with 
the  defence  of  Tonquin,  dreads  Europe,  and  has,  it  is  reported, 
suggested  an  acceptable  compromise  to  M.  Tricou,  who  has 
arrived  at  Shaughai,  on  his  way  to  Pekin.  The  French 
Chamber,  too,  is  getting  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  a  serious 
campaign,  and  would  have  no  scruple  in  dismissing  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  accepting  any  agreement  which 
would  avert  hostilities.  According  to  the  most  recent  tele¬ 
grams,  Hanoi,  too,  had  been  relieved,  by  the  arrival  of  600 
French,  and  time  has  therefore  been  gained  for  negotiation.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  French  will  land,  that  a  petty  victory 
will  be  gained,  and  that  everything  will  then  be  allowed  to 
languish. 

The  Times'  correspondent,  who  evidently  reflects  official 
opinion  in  Paris,  states  that  he  has  “  solid  reason  ”  to  believe 
China  will  not  declare  war  on  France,  but  will  confine  herself 
to  blocking  and  fortifying  the  river  which  gives  access  from 
Tonquin  into  Yunnan.  At  the  same  time,  he  intimates  that  the 
King  of  Anam  is  expected  to  defend  himself,  and  that  it  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  France  to  take  possession  of  the 
eutire  kingdom,  which  her  statesmen  believe,  on  very  little 
evidence,  to  be  full  of  minerals,  and  of  land  fitted  for  plantations. 
This  statement  is  made  in  all  sincerity,  for  the  writer  dis¬ 


Mr.  O  Kelly  attended  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
.yesterday  week,  as  ordered  by  the  House,  but  did  not  at  first 
seem  at  all  disposed  to  give  the  pledge  not  to  proceed  in  the 
matter  of  his  challenge  to  Mr.  MacCoan,  M.P.  for  Wicklow, 
which  the  House  required.  He  made  a  hectoring  little  speech. 
“  I  do  not  care  much,”  he  said,  “  about  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  or  the  opinion  of  this  country,” — though  our  flag  was 
once  valuable  to  him,  if  he  was  the  man  whom  it  pro¬ 
tected  from  death  in  Cuba  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
“  But,  said  Mr.  O  Kelly,  “  I  do  think  a  good  deal  about  the 
opinion  of  men  of  honour  who  live  outside  this  country,  with 
many  of  whom  I  have,  during  the  better  part  of  my  life,  had 
intimate  relations.  I  believe  that  men  of  honour  outside  this 
country  will  justify  me  in  the  position  I  have  taken  ;  but  so  far 
as  the  junior  Member  for  Wicklow  is  concerned,  I  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  thought  well  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
House,  because  he  had  already  placed  himself  beyond  any  risk 
that  might  have  arisen  through  my  action,  by  declining 
to  meet  me.  Sir,  my  opinion  of  a  man  who  deliberately 
offers  an  insult  to  another,  and  then  deliberately  refuses 
either  to  apologise  or  to  afford  reparation,  is  that  that 
man,  by  that  act,  falls  out  of  the  category  of  honour¬ 
able  men,  and  is  therefore  no  longer  worthy  of  attention 
from  any  man.”  Mr.  Gladstone  thereupon,  after  remarking 
that  Mr.  O  Kelly’s  slight  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons 
“  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  on  which  the  character  and  dignity  of 
this  House  will,  in  the  main,  ultimately  depend,”  insisted  that 
Mr.  O’Kelly  had  not  given  the  undertaking  required  ;  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  O’Kelly  rose  again,  and  declared  that  he  had  intended 
to  say  that  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  MacCoan’s  letter,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  practically  at  an  end.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  S.  Northcote  accepting  this  as  an  assurance  that  hostile  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  to  be  dropped,  the  discussion  terminated,  Mr. 
O’Kelly  having  compensated  himself  by  an  affront  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  British  nation,  who  care  nothing  about  it, 
for  his  reluctant  promise  to  let  Mr.  MacCoan  alone. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Monday 
without  a  division,  the  Tories  and  Liberals  alike  approving, 
though  the  former  think  the  Bill  too  severe.  This  is  true  as  to 
agency,  as  we  have  argued  elsewhere,  a  candidate  being  dis¬ 
qualified  for  contesting  a  particular  seat,  for  seven  years, 
in  punishment  of  an  offence  which  may  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  an  agent  in  the  teeth  of  his  instructions.  This 
will,  doubtless,  be  omitted  in  Committee,  but  the  easy  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Bill  is  by  no  means  certain.  Mr.  Parnell  sees 
that  many  Tories  are  on  his  side ;  and,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed  in  Committee  on  Thursday  that  Ireland  should  be 
omitted  from  the  Bill.  It  was  not  wanted  there,  he  said,  and 
would  impose  on  candidates  the  necessity  of  employing  agents. 
The  Irish  Judges,  moreover,  would  interpret  the  Bill  unfavour¬ 
ably  to  popular  candidates.  His  motion  was  defeated  by  243 
to  31,  but  the  Irish  see  a  stalking-horse  in  the  Bill,  and  will 
propose  innumerable  amendments,  which  must  all  be  discussed. 
It  should  be  observed  that  they  accepted  the  much  more  severe 
Bill  of  last  year, but  of  course  they  are  not  bound  to  be  consistent. 
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The  immense  festivities  in  Russia  have  not  been  entirely 
-unbroken.  The  Timed-  correspondent  intimates  that  some 
incidents  occurred  even  iu  Moscow  which  it  is  not  advisable  to 
report  just  yet ;  the  German  papers  assert,  though  this  is 
denied,  that  the  Mayor  of  Moscow  asked  for  a  Constitution,  and 
was  peremptorily  exiled;  and  a  riot  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg, 
so  political  that  it  is  believed  the  Czar  will  make  no  state  entry 
into  the  city.  It  is  certain  that  the  Czar,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Marshals  of  the  nobility,  strongly  repudiated  the  idea  of  making 
political  concessions,  and  that  no  constitution  of  any  kind 
will  be  granted.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Imperial  grants 
at  the  coronation  are  not  considered  sufficient,  and  that 
discontent  is  wide-spread,  though  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  it  has  infected  the  Army.  The  author  of  “Under¬ 
ground  Russia,”  however,  in  a  letter  subsequent  to  the 
one  we  quoted  last  week,  affirms  that  this  is  the  case,  that 
Alexander  III.  is  disliked  in  the  Army,  that  large  numbers  of 
the  officers  in  the  regiments  quartered  in  great  cities  are  regu¬ 
larly  enrolled  in  revolutionary  clubs,  and  that  they  are  bound 
by  oath  to  march,  when  the  signal  arrives,  with  all  the  soldiers 
they  can  control.  Their  idea  is  to  demand  a  Constitution. 
That  military  revolutions  have  occurred  in  Russia  is  true,  and 
that  some  officers  are  Revolutionists  is  probable,  but  that  such 
a  movement  could  be  formidable  is  difficult  to  believe.  The 
soldiers  are  only  peasants  in  uniform. 

A  number  of  telegrams  have  reached  England  this  week  in¬ 
tended  to  hint,  with  more  or  less  of  obscurity,  that  the  Sultan 
has  been  intriguing  against  the  British  iu  Egypt.  According 
to  the  story,  he  has  employed  for  this  purpose  his  private  secre¬ 
tary,  Kadri  Bey,  who  has  been  living  in  Cairo  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative.  Kadri  Bey,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  instigating  dis¬ 
turbances.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Embassy  in 
Constantinople,  the  recall  of  Kadri  Bey  was  demanded 
and  granted,  and  he  is  not  to  be  replaced.  Kadri  Bey 
has  clearly  been  recalled,  but  the  Sultan’s  motive  in  in¬ 
triguing  is  not  clear.  He  can  hardly  hope  to  gain  anything 
unless  he  changes  the  Khedive,  and  he  cannot  possibly  do  that 
without  obtaining  British  consent.  It  is  quite  as  possible  that 
he  was  only  watching  the  movement  towards  an  Arabic  Ivali- 
phate,  which  is  said  to  have  revived,  and  that  Kadri  Bey,  while 
organising  his  forces  against  that  idea,  became  suspected  of 
intriguing  against  the  Egyptian  Government.  Whatever  its 
object,  the  Sultan’s  policy  has  once  more  failed. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  resigned  the  Under- Secretary  ship  of  the 
Home  Department.  It  is  announced  that  he  has  no  difference 
with  the  Government,  and  only  desires  to  facilitate  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commoner,  as  the  Liberals  in  the  debate  of  Thursday 
week  appeared  to  wish.  This  was  confirmed  by  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  on  Thursday,  in  language  of  unusual  strength,  the  Home 
Secretary  even  talking  of  his  “affection”  for  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  is  of  course  true,  even  though  Lord  Rosebery  may  also  have 
felt  hurt  at  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  rough  assertion  in  the  debate 
of  Thursday  week  that  he  had  only  been  appointed  for  a  moment 
as  a  sop  to  the  Scotch  Members.  Mr.  Hibbert  has  been  selected 
for  the  vacant  office,  and  Mr.  G.  Russell,  Member  for  Aylesbury, 
has  been  appointed  Under- Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Russell  is  quite  young  (only  thirty),  is  a  Member  of  the 
Woburn  family,  and  is  a  Radical  of  promise.  He  speaks  well, 
thinks  clearly,  and  has  an  individuality  about  him  apt  to  be 
wanting  in  men  of  aristocratic  birth  and  strongly  popular 
opinions.  He  will  be  a  gain  to  the  official  world,  which  wants 
backbone  as  much  as  anything. 

Lord  R.  Churchill  made  nothing  on  Friday  week  by  his  attack 
on  the  discipline  of  the  Civil  Service.  His  motion,  technical  in 
form,  in  reality  meant  that  Civil  Servants  might  combine  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Members  of  Parliament  in  regard  to 
their  pay  and  promotion,  and  was  discussed  on  that  basis. 
Lord  Randolph,  of  course,  argued  that  orders  forbidding  such 
combinations  were  tyrannical,  but  was  sharply  told  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  that  he  knew  nothing  about  his  facts.  “I 
do  not  think,”  he  said,  “  I  ever  heard  a  speech  which  for  its  length 
contained  so  many  misstatements.”  Sir  Stafford  defended  the 
sound  doctrine  that  while  Civil  Servants,  like  others,  may  make 
general  statements  of  grievances,  they  may  not  combine  for  their 
own  special  advantage.  This  was  supported  by  Mr.  Childers,  who 
complimented  Sir  S.  Northcote  on  his  “admirable  speech,”  and 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declared  that  the  attempt  to  influence 
Parliament  in  regard  to  salaries  was  “  intolerable  ”  and  fatal  to 
economy.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  defended  the  appointment  of 


Private  Secretaries  to  good  posts  in  the  service,  which  Lord 
Randolph  had  attacked,  as  a  just  promotion  of  invaluable  men, 
specially  defending  Sir  S.  Northcote,  who  had  appointed  his 
son  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  On  the  division,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  only  37  votes,  against  120. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  snubbing  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  received  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  yesterday  week, 
his  Jack-in-the-box  elasticity  displayed  itself  in  a  speech  at 
Chatham,  to  Mr.  Gorst’s  constituency,  last  Wednesday,  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  most  truly  that,  “  if  all  the  Conservative  Mem¬ 
bers  were  as  active  as  Mr.  Gorst,  the  Government  would  not 
have  such  an  easy  task  as  they  now  have  in  ruling  the  country.” 
If'  all  the  Conservative  Members  were  as  active  as  Mr.  Gorst,  the 
only  possibility  of  ruling  the  country  at  all  would  be  to  follow 
in  Cromwell’s  steps,  and  “  take  away  that  bauble  ”  before  the 
Speaker’s  chair.  Lord  Randolph,  who  showed  his  statesman¬ 
ship  by  proposing  to  reduce  the  Army,  to  cut  £5,000,000  off 
the  estimates  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  either  to  abandon 
Egypt  or  to  annex  it,  professed  to  be  iu  great  difficulty 
as  to  the  meaning  of  ‘  veiled  obstruction.’  The  meaning  is 
very  simple.  The  veiled  obstruction  of  the  Conservative  party 
consists  in  this, — that  it  throws  its  veil  over  the  obstruction  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Gorst,  Mr.  Ash  mead- Bartlett, 
Mr.  Warton,  and  the  rest  of  the  Conservative  Obstructives. . 
But  since  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  “  Thermopylae  ”  speech,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  “  veiled  ”  obstruction  any  longer.  That 
speech  openly  exulted  in  Conservative  obstruction,  and  if  that 
speech  is  to  bear  fruit,  open  obstruction  it  will  become. 

Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  David  Plunket,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton 
made  a  threefold  attack  ou  the  Liberal  party,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  Conservative  Association  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Wednesday  night.  Lord  Lytton  described  the  tremendous  victory 
obtained  by  outraged  facts  over  Liberal  principles,  and  assured, 
his  party  that  “  the  day  of  dupes  ”  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
Mr.  Plunket  declared  that  “  curses,  like  chickens,  came  home  to 
roost,”  and  appeax-ed  toi-egard  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  the  most  home¬ 
sick  of  these  chickens,  as  well  as  the  most  unwelcome  to  the 
Liberal  party.  Lord  George  Hamilton  dilated  on  the  wickedness 
of  importing  emotion  and  hysteria  into  party  politics,  taking 
gi-eat  pains  to  illustrate  practically  the  mischiefs  of  emotion  and 
hysteria  by  his  own  very  violent  and  very  unreasonable  speech. 
Lord  Geoi’ge  Hamilton  felt  sure  that  Middlesex,  which  had  so- 
long  resisted  the  chaivns  of  “  eloquent  humbug,”  would  be  soon- 
backed  up  by  the  decision  of  the  constituencies  at  large.  The 
tone  of  all  three  speakers  was  that  of  men  gloating  over  the 
spoil  they  are  just  about  to  seize  upon,  and  almost  “  fey  ”  with 
the  delights  of  their  premature  anticipations.  For  them,  at  least,, 
the  day  of  dupes  is  not  very  near  its  close. 

Mr.  Bass,  one  of  the  Liberals  who  gave  no  vote  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  and  who  is  now  beginning  to  feel  the  need 
of  repose,  has  since  resigned  his  seat  for  Derby,  and  Mr.  Alder¬ 
man  Roe  has  been  selected  by  the  Derby  Liberals  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Mr.  Alderman  Roe  expresses  full  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  Affiiunation 
Bill,— a  striking  comment  on  Mr.  Bass’s  conduct  in  withhold¬ 
ing  his  vote.  A  Conservative  opposition  was  talked  of,  but  it  is 
now  thought  more  probable  that  Mr.  Alderman  Roe  will  be 
returned  unopposed.  This  is  significant  enough,  for  in  Derby 
Evangelical  opinion  i-uns  high. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Errington’s  representations  to  the 
Pope  was  l-enewed  on  Thursday  by  Loi'd  R.  Churchill, 
who  did  his  best  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  ridiculous  for 
his  thoughtful  little  speech  on  Garibaldi,  at  Stafford  House 
last  Saturday,  Lord  Randolph  representing  it  as  a  mon¬ 
strous  inconsistency  that  a  statesman,  who  is  not  un¬ 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  Pope’s  aid  in  restoring  social 
order  in  Ireland,  should  yet  speak  with  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  so  great  an  enemy  of  the  Papacy  as  General  Garibaldi. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  iu  reply,  remarked  that  what  he  said  at  Stafford 
House  was  almost  altogether  on  Garibaldi’s  private  character, 
— the  union  in  him  of  exceptional  valour  with  exceptional  horror 
of  war ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  absurd  if  a  statesman  whose 
whole  cai'eer  has  been  so  blended  with  the  restoration  of  Italian 
freedom  and  self-government  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  were  to  be 
debarred  from  rendering  a  simple  tribute  of  respect  to  a  great 
Italian  patriot,  solely  because  he  is  very  glad  to  help  the 
Pope  in  making  any  effort  to  suppress  outrages  and  assassina¬ 
tions  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  Irish  Members  was  not  ashamed 
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to  identify  Garibaldi's  name  with  the  cause  of  assassiuation, — 
one  of  those  monstrous  accusations  which  only  bring  disgrace  on 
those  who  mate  them.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  razzia  pro¬ 
duced,  of  course,  no  effect.  The  Government,  however,  recog¬ 
nise  that  Mr.  Errington’s  personal  exertions  at  Rome  have 
been  important  enough  to  render  it  desirable  to  keep  a  record 
of  them  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Parisians  have  been  amusing  themselves  with  a  paper  in 
the  Figaro,  in  which  a  serious  writer,  M.  Leo  Lavedan,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  reveal  “  the  secret  of  Bismarck.”  The  German  Chan¬ 
cellor,  he  says,  has  framed  the  Tripartite  Alliance  in  order  to 
dismember  France.  Germany  would  under  this  plan  take  the 
remainder  of  Lorraine,  including  Nancy  ;  Italy,  Nice,  Savoy,  and 
Corsica;  Belgium,  French  Flanders;  Switzerland,  Chablais;  and 
Spain,  Roussillon.  Austria  is  apparently  to  get  nothing,  but 
■would  presumably  be  compensated  with  territories  in  the 
Balkan,  while  England  would  receive  a  French  port.  The  story, 
which  involves  the  previous  conquest  of  France  in  a  war  of  pure 
aggression,  during  which  England  would  look  on  benevolently, 
and  would  snatch  a  port  on  the  Continent,  is  obviously  absurd* 
but  the  French  study  it  with  avidity.  It  is  possible  that  M. 
Lavedan  has  got  hold  of  some  scheme  of  Prince  Bismarck's, 
sketching  out  what  he  would  do  if  France,  under  a  restored 
monarchy,  were  to  attack  Germany  and  to  be  totally  defeated, 
but  the  Germans  are  not  going  to  spend  their  children  in'  scores 
of  thousands  to  make  the  fortune  of  Italy. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  a  debate  on  Tuesday  on  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Statutes  Bill,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  moved  the 
second  reading — a  debate  made  memoi'able  by  a  powerful  speech 
of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s,  not  on  the  Cathedral  Statutes 
Bill,  but  on  any  kind  of  attempt  at  ecclesiastical  legislation 
during  the  existence  of  Liberal  Administrations,  which  he 
vehemently  deprecated  and  condemned.  His  chief  object  was 
to  represent  the  Liberal  Government  as  the  covert  enemy  of  the 
Church,  and  to  take  immense  credit  for  the  Church  for  her 
neutrality  between  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State  ; 
but  his  speech,  full  of  power  as  it  was,  tended  to  discredit 
effectually  both  the  impressions  which  he  desired  to  produce.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  evident  that  the  Church,  as  represented  by 
her  other  prelates, — the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and,  apparently  the  Bishop  of  London, — desire  to  pass  the  Bill 
which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  denounced,  and  that  the 
Government  are  favourable  to  it,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  does 
not  look  as  if  the  Liberal  Administration  were  a  covert  enemy 
to  the  Church,  but  rather  as  if  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  were 
an  open  enemy.  In  the  next  place,  the  Bishop,  who  took  so 
much  credit  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Church  in  politics,  made 
almost  as  sharp  an  attack  on  the  Liberals  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  himself,  and  a  much  cleverer  one  ;  and  this  suggests 
significantly  in  which  direction  the  Church  swerves  from 
neutrality.  Dr.  Magee  is  a  great  orator,  and  in  a  sense  persua¬ 
sive  ;  but  then,  he  persuades  us  to  take  not  his  side,  but  the 
other.  He  delights  us  very  much,  and  completely  convinces  us 
that  on  his  own  showing  he  is  altogether  in  the  wrong.  The 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  without  a  division. 

The  Grand  Committee  on  Law  has  completed  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Crimiual  Appeals  Bill,  and  got  to  work  on  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  it  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to 
suppose  that  it  can  get  through  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Session.  Not  only  have  a  vast  number  of  Irish  amendments  been 
proposed,  but  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Paget, — not  the  Mr.  Paget 
■who  represents  South  Leicestershire,  but  he  who  represents 
Mid-Somerset, — neither  of  whom  is  an  authority  in  law,  pro¬ 
pose  such  a  number  of  amendments,  and  speak  so  repeatedly, 
that  the  Attorney- General  is  said  to  have  described  the  measure 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Grand  Committee  as  “  a 
codification  of  the  English  Criminal  Law  by  Messrs.  Warton 
and  Paget,  assisted  by  distinguished  amateurs.”  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that,  without  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Warton  and  Paget,  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  might  be  passed  this  year.  With  their  aid,  it 
cannot  even  come  within  a  measureable  distance  of  becoming  law. 

A  curious  story  comes  from  Pesth  of  a  society  of  six  lads, 
between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  agreed  together 
to  throw  all  their  spare  money  into  a  common  fund  and  spend 
it  in  a  great  carouse,  after  which  they  very  naturally  found 
themselves  in  straits,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
•could  not  get  out  of  the  scrape  better  than  by  a  collective  act  of 
suicide.  For  this  purpose  they  had  only  a  single  six-chambered 


revolver.  One  of  them,  Rumbauer,  a  wood-engraver  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  asked  leave  to  begin,  and  shot  himself  in 
two  places,  indicting  very  grave  wounds  which  may  prove 
mortal,  but  not  killing  himself.  The  spectacle  of  his 
physical  anguish  horrified  four  of  the  six-,  and  they 
crept  away  to  Pe3th  ;  while  the  sixth,  Liszka,  a  musician 
and  a  boy  o'f  only  sixteen,  attempted  to  follow  Rumbauer’s 
example,  but  only  inflicted  on  himself  a  slight  wound,  and  was 
able  to  make  his  way  to  a  friend’s  house,  to  whom  he  ex¬ 
plained  what  had  happened.  If  the  intention  of  collective 
suicide  had  been  serious,  it  would  have  been  more  easily  attained 
by  the  use  of  a  little  dynamite ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
pleasure-loving  temperament  which  determines  on  such  a  mad 
course  as  this,  is  not  the  temperament  best  fitted  to  carry  out 
the  grim  design  of  suicide,  collective  or  otherwise.  The  lusts 
of  the  flesh  are  not  ascetic,  and  do  not  fit  men  for  suicide,  or  any 
other  resolute  infliction  of  pain  on  one’s  own  body. 

Sir  G.  Bowyer,  for  a  long  time  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a 
Knight  of  Malta,  and  a  Companion  of  various  other  foreign 
Orders,  died  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  on  Wednesday 
night.  He  was  a  rather  learned  lawyer  in  some  departments, 
and  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  moral  courage  as  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Wexford  in  repudiating  the  Home  rule  party, 
when  its  leader  went  beyond  what  seemed  to  him  the  limits  of 
a  constitutional  agitation.  He  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
1850,  and  remained  staunch  to  that  faith  to  the  end.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Italian  Revolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  often  measured  swords  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  the  years  following  1860,  on  the  subject  of  Italy.  His 
knowledge  was  greater  than  his  ability,  but  his  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose  earned  him  general  respect. 

In  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  on  Tuesday, 
the  vote  of  £10,000  for  Professor  Burclon  Sanderson’s  physio¬ 
logical  laboratory  was  carried  by  a  very  narrow  majority  of  3, 
88  voting  for  it  and  85  against.  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson 
avowed  again  the  very  same  principle  which  he  avowed  before 
the  Commission  of  1875,  that  while  it  is  wrong  to  inflict  any 
unnecessary  suffering  on  animals,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
inflict  suffering  for  the  purposes  of  physiological  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  that  any  suffering,  however  keen,  which  is  in¬ 
flicted  for  a  sufficient  purpose,  i3  rightly  inflicted.  That 
Professor  Sanderson  regards  every  purpose  as  sufficient 
which  recommends  itself  as  sufficient  to  a  carefully-trained 
physiologist,  there  cau  be  no  doubt ;  and  we  do  not  question 
that  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  would  entirely  justify 
Professor  Rutherford's  eight  hours’  torture  of  some  scores  of 
dogs,  operated  on  without  anaesthetics,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  effect  of  various  drugs  on  the  secretion  of  bile. 
That  a  physiologist  of  these  views  should  be  authorised  to  in¬ 
troduce  vivisection  into  the  heart  of  Oxford,  where  boys  and 
girls  who  never  see  the  worst  experiments,  will  certainly  hear  of 
them,  and  know  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  full  authority 
of  the  University,  seems  to  us  nothing  short  of  a  national 
calamity.  We  wish  we  could  hope  that  the  vote  might  yet  be 
rescinded. _ 

A  startling  rumour  has  arrived  from  Ireland  that  the  Police 
have  discovered  evidence  that  the  Invincibles  used  poison.  They 
poisoned,  in  particular,  a  hotel-keeper  named  Jury,  who  had 
accidentally  opened  a  letter  which  contained  information  danger¬ 
ous  to  “No.  1.”  The  story  is  denied,  and  seems  dreamy, 
though  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Jury’s  body  has  been  exhumed,  but 
it  has  brought  out  a  curious  phase  of  opiuion.  The  Freeman's 
Journal  is  horrified  at  the  insult  to  Ireland  involved  in  the 
charge.  Why  is  it  an  insult,  any  more  than  the  charge, 
admitted  by  the  Freeman,  that  certain  Irishmen  killed  cer¬ 
tain  other  Irishmen,  on  political  grounds,  with  knives 
and  pistols  ?  Where  is  the  difference,  either  in  morality 
or  honour,  between  the  use  of  a  pistol  from  behind  a 
hedge  or  of  a  knife  to  an  unarmed  man,  and  the  use  of 
prussic  acid  ?  Both  are  murders  and  both  have  the  same 
motive.  That  the  character  of  Ireland  is  injured  by  such  a 
charge  is  true,  but  so  also  it  is  injured  by  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  committees  of  assassination.  Are  we  to  have  a  special 
version  of  the  Commandment, — “  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  by 
drugs?”  _ 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  RESIGNATION. 

OED  EOSEBERY'S  resignation  of  his  Under-Secretarv- 
ship  does  not  signify  much  in  itself,  because  in  the 
form  which  the  Government  is  assuming  no  resignation  signi¬ 
fies  very  much.  People  wonder  a  little  at  the  slight  effect 
produced  by  the  secession  of  men  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Forster,  all  of  them  Ministers  of  the  first 
force  and  all  of  them  representative  men,  and  every  now  and 
then  some  Tory  savs  or  writes  that  such  losses  must  ultimately 
be  fatally  felt.  In  truth,  however,  though  the  individual  is 
not  dwindling  in  politics — think  of  Germany  without  Bis¬ 
marck — the  importance  of  individual  Ministers  is.  In  France 
they  are  shadows,  in  America  names,  in  Germany  clerks.  This 
Government,  like  the  one  which  preceded  it,  sheds  Ministers 
without  pain  or  injury, — not  because,  as  its  enemies  say,  it  is 
so  molluscous  that  it  feels  no  change  of  structure  ;  and  not 
because,  as  its  friends  say,  it  is  a  tree  too  full  of  vitality  to 
miss  even  healthy  branches,  but  because  it  derives  its  power 
from  a  constituency  so  extensive  that  it  hardly  recognises 
persons.  Whoever  goes  or  comes  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  there 
is  “  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,”  erect  and  untouched,  and 
that  for  the  Householders  is  sufficient  ;  as  also,  when  Lord 
Carnarvon  seceded,  u  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government”  sufficed 
for  them.  Cabinet  Ministers,  being  human,  would  be  rather 
tried,  we  fear,  if  they  knew  how  many  of  the  electors  recog¬ 
nise  only  one  name  in  the  Cabinet,  or  at  most  two  or  three, 
or  how  many  more  would  fail  in  the  effort  to  repeat 
the  names  of  the  Governing  Committee,  entrance  into 
which  is  such  a  prize.  Lord  Eosebery’s  departure,  there¬ 
fore,  would  matter  little,  even  if  he  had  been  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  which  he  was  not;  and  if  he  had  gone  off  angry,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Lord  Rosebery’s  Liberalism  is  of  a 
very  staunch  quality,  and  he  will  be  back  in  a  short  time,  and 
remain  a  steady  supporter,  and  not  a  candid  friend,  in  the 
interim.  Still,  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  abilities,  great  power  of 
speech,  being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  only  humourous  Peer,  and 
of  special  position  in  Scotland,  and  we  should  like  to  know  a 
little  more  exactly  wl^ke  resigned.  The  official  explanation  is 
that  another  Under-Secretary  was  wanted  to  aid  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
in  the  Commons  ;  and,  no  doubt,  that  is  true,  but  then  is  it  the 
whole  truth  ?  Any  Secretary  of  State  is  glad  of  help,  but  the 
Department  is  not  overworked  just  now  in  the  House,  and 
though  it  is  overworked  in  the  Bureau,  where,  for  example, 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  elaborated  his  London  Bill,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  could  give  as  much  help  there  as  any  other  man,  and 
much  more  than  most.  It  looks  as  if  there  were  something 
else,  and  as  the  “  else  ”  is  not  any  secret  revolt  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  from  a  Government  he  cordially  approves,  we  have  a 
little  human  curiosity  to  know  what  it  is. 

We  might  not  feel  that  curiosity,  but  for  the  rumour,  re¬ 
peated  everywhere,  and  on  Thursday  emphatically  denied  both 
by  the  Home  Secretary  and  by  Lord  Rosebery,  that  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  Under-Secretary.  The 
denial  disposes  of  the  rumour,  but  it  does  not  dispose  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  made  the  rumour  seem  probable,  and  in¬ 
duced  even  serious  politicians  to  believe  it.  Mr.  Rylands,  whose 
function  just  now  is  to  exude  rather  vitriolic  criticism  on  his 
political  friends,  who  have  perhaps  felt  his  priggishness  as 
much  as  his  untiring  laboriousness  and  zeal,  raised  a  discussion 
on  Thursday  week  on  the  question  whether  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Home  Affairs  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Commons.  The  Radicals 
below  the  gangway,  who  did  not  care  a  straw  where  he  was, 
but  who  are  a  little  sick — not  unnaturally  sick — of  the  pre¬ 
ference  still  accorded  in  politics  to  the  caste,  cheered  Mr. 
Rylands  ;  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  remarked,  in  his  most  aggres¬ 
sive  manner,  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  appointment  had  never  been 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  that  it  was  “  only  a  sop  to  the 
Scotch  Members.”  It  was  instantly,  and  not  unnaturally, 
believed  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  thought  Lord  Rosebery’s 
appointment  bad.  As  the  Home  Secretary  must  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  his  subordinate,  he  had,  we  suppose,  a  right 
to  make  the  remark,  though  it  would  have  seemed  more  in  its 
place  from  the  Premier,  who  represents  the  appointing  power  ; 
and  its  ungraciousness  is  only  a  mistake  of  manner,  which  the 
House  regards  as  a  trait  of  individuality.  Still,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  remark  was  unexpectedly  crude  in  form,  and  sug¬ 
gests,  with  other  things,  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  own  idea  of 
his  own  place  in  the  party  is  very  high.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  think  of  himself  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  heir,*  for  that  is 
Lord  Ilartington’s  position  ;  'but  Lord  Iiartington  has  always 


a  coronet  hanging  over  him,  some  day  to  crush  his  head,  and  it- 
is  quite  conceivable  that  the  ultimate  leadership  of  the  Liberals- 
in  the  Lower  House  is  already  an  object  of  ambition.  We  hope 
it  is  not,  for  we  want  a  long  term  for  Lord  Harrington, 
and  dread  the  dissolving  influence  of  such  ambitions,  and  their 
tendency  to  induce  men  who  feel  them  to  push  against  all 
rivals;  but  still,  it  may  be.  Even  Americans  catch  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  fever,  and  we  know  of  nothing  in  Liberalism  which 
should  exorcise  human  nature,  or  induce  a  man  to  reject  the- 
instinctive  thought  that  if  justice  were  done,  and  all  men  were 
wise,  and  circumstances  were  favourable,  he  would  be  a  long 
way  up  the  hill  towards  the  top  of  the  world.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  two  or  three  “leaders”  are  thinking  of  the 
future,  and  dreaming  dreams,  or  even  conceivably  laying  far¬ 
sighted  plans. 

And  yet  it  must  be  unjust  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  even 
to  fancy  that  he  dreams  of  himself  as  Leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  his  keenness  and  experience  of  men,  and 
long  habit  of  the  House  and  of  politics,  he  must  be  well 
aware  that,  unless  he  changes  greatly,  no  such  leadership  will 
come  to  him.  He  has  quite  sufficient  power  of  oratory, 
though  he  makes,  for  a  leader,  the  mistake  of  using 
the  whip  too  often,  and  of  exasperating  opponents  need¬ 
lessly  ;  he  is  a  fair,  or  we  may  even  say  successful,  ad¬ 
ministrator  ;  and  he  may  have  proved  himself,  in  this 
coming  London  Bill,  a  legislator  of  some  acumen  and 
largeness  of  view.  But  he  has  never  established  sympathetic 
relations  either  with  the  party  or  the  country,  never  excited 
the  smallest  enthusiasm,  never  left  the  quite  essential  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  is  a  representative  man.  Whom  or  what  does  he 
represent,  except  Sir  William  Harcourt  ?  He  either  has  so  few 
convictions,  or  he  has  allowed  so  few  to  manifest  themselves,, 
that  men  doubt  to  this  day,  after  his  long  and,  on  the  whole, 
successful  public  career,  whether  he  is  Whig,  or  Liberal,  or 
Radical  in  his  sympathies,  or  whether,  indeed,  he  has  any 
whether  he  does  not  think,  with  his  friend  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
that  a  statesman  should  use  ideas,  but  not  be  governed  by 
them.  Nobody  would  know,  if  the  Queen  sent  for  him  to¬ 
morrow,  what  his  Government  woirld  be  like,  what  would  be 
its  tendency,  or  what  ends  it  would  seek,  except,  possibly,  the 
passivity  in  Ireland  which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  peace.  It  is 
not  that  the  views  of  a  Harcourt  Administration  would  be 
unknown,  for  that  often  happens,  but  that  its  tone  would 
be  undiscoverable  in  advance.  It  would  not  even  be 
Opportunist,  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  can  occasionally,  when 
events  press  sharply  and  men  grow  excited,  be  inopportune. 
We  have  nothing,  as  matters  stand,  to  say  in  reprobation  of 
his  intellectual  position.  There  must  be  a  Times  in  every 
Cabinet.  Liberalism,  like  every  other  system  of  ideas,  benefits 
by  the  adhesion  of  clever  men  ;  and  the  Member  for  Derby 
makes  as  good  a  Home  Secretary  as  we  shall  find.  But  in 
that  position  a  man,  unless  he  has,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a 
separate  and  unmistakeable  genius,  rarely  finds  solid  foothold 
in  this  country  ;  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  not  got 
it  yet.  If  he  seceded  to-morrow,  men  within  the  House- 
would  be  interested,  and  Tories  would  be  delighted,  because  a 
most  dangerous  Free-lance  was  at  liberty  again,  and  there 
would  be  hard  knocks  going,  and  Ministers  would  be  worried  ; 
but  the  constituencies  would  be  quiescent.  They  are  not  to 
be  moved  in  our  days  by  cleverness,  however  remarkable,  or 
speech,  however  sharp,  or  manoeuvring,  however  adroit,  but 
only  by  certain  forces  of  character  which  we  should  find  it  hard 
to  define,  but  which  all  politicians  will  allow  that  the  Home 
Secretary  either  does  not  possess,  or  does  not  display.  He 
could  lead  the  Lords  well,  because  the  Lords,  granted 
certain  conditions  of  birth  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
greatly  appreciate  intellectual  cleverness,  and  listen  to  oratory 
like  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  with  a  sense  of  sipping  champagne. 
The  fizz  is  pleasant  to  them,  as  well  as  the  flavour.  But  to 
lead  the  Commons  is  to  lead  the  constituencies,  and  the  con¬ 
stituencies  ask  something — call  it  character,  or  morale,  or  the 
stream  of  tendency  which  makes  for  steadfastness,  or  wdrat  you 
will — which  they  do  not  see  in  Sir  William  Harcourt.  They  do 
not  distrust  him  so  much  as  they  feel  inclined  to  ask  seriously 
what  are  the  reasons  for  trust.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  not  the 
man  to  be  a  self-deceiver,  and  must  see  all  this  far  better  than 
we  can  ;  and,  therefore,  we  disbelieve  that  he  exaggerates  the 
position  which,  from  his  ability,  his  standing  as  Minister,  and 
his  undoubted  cleverness,  must  belong  to  him.  If  he  does,  he 
will  find,  and  his  colleagues  will  find,  that  he  has  reckoned 
without  the  people,  who  now-a-days  make  leaders  of  the 
Commons  by  a  very  direct,  though  informal,  method  of 
election. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

milE  Bishop  of  Peterborough  compares  the  position  of  every 
JL  ecclesiastical  reform  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
that  of  a  chubby  little  boy  left  for  the  first  time  remote  from 
loving  parents  and  sisters  in  the  play-ground  of  a  great  school, 
and  rapidly  surrounded  by  treacherous  playmates,  who,  under 
the  disguise  of  deep  interest  in  his  welfare  and  his  person, 
proceed  to  all  the  well-known  amenities  of  crushing  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  pulling  his  hair,  pinching  his  arms,  chalking 
“  ass  ’’  upon  his  back,  and  overwhelming  him  with  every  kind 
of  practical  joke  and  indignity.  The  picture  was  a  lively  one, 
and  suggests  to  us  that  Dr.  Magee  must  once  have  understood 
perfectly  the  art  of  making  the  early  schpol  experience  of  chubby 
little  boys  severely  instructive  to  them.  Even  now,  if  some  well- 
known  Dissenter  should  be  made  a  Peer,  we  do  not  feel  quite 
sure  whether  Dr.  Magee  might  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  revive 
in  some  more  dignified,  though  not,  perhaps,  less  exquisitely 
painful  form,  on  the  stage  of  the  House  of  Peers,  those  innocent 
tortures  which  he  so  well  remembers  and  so  graphically 
describes.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  remember 
that  any  Bill  for  the  real  reform  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  treated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  manner 
which  Dr.  Magee  so  vividly  and  significantly  suggests. 
No  doubt,  such  Bills  when  sent  down  very  late  in  the 
Session  to  the  Lower  House  have  been  snuffed  out  by 
the  Radicals,  who  insist  that  all  ecclesiastical  measures  shall 
be  fairly  discussed,  and  not  slipped  through  sub  silentio 
in  thin  houses  at  the  fag-end  of  a  Session ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  Radicals  are  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  insisting  on 
such  full  and  adequate  discussion.  But  it  is  easy  to  recall 
ecclesiastical  Bills  which  have  been  most  fairly  treated  by  the 
House  of  Commons, — the  Bill,  for  instance,  giving  power  for 
the  amendment  of  the  old  Table  of  Lessons ;  the  Bill 
for  altering  the  form  of  the  clergyman’s  adhesion  to 
the  Articles  and  Prayer-book ;  and  most  of  all,  we 
should  say,  the  Burials  Bill,  in  relation  to  which  we  wholly 
deny  the  Bishop’s  statement  that  it  was  desired  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  deprecated  by  its  friends.  As  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  everybody  knows  that  the  passing  of 
the  Burials  Bill  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Disestablishment 
agitation,  and  that  many  of  the  Liberationists  avowed 
their  regret  that  they  were  losing  the  help  of  so  substantial 
a  grievance  in  their  campaign  against  the  Establishment 
itself.  Moreover,  if  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
distinct  from  the  clergy,  could  have  been  polled,  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  an  immense  majority  of  them  desired 
to  see  the  passing  of  the  Burials  Bill,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  justice  which  would  tend  to 
restore  the  Church  to  her  true  position  as  the  Church  of 
the  nation.  Doubtless,  some  of  the  laity  and  some  of  the 
national  Clergy  objected  to  that  Bill,  just  as  some  of  the 
laity  and  almost  all  the  clergy  objected  to  the  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  Bill ;  but  in  both  cases  alike  the 
true  friends  of  the  Established  Church  saw  clearly  that,  so  far 
from  the  Church  suffering  by  this  measure  of  justice,  a  most 
telling  weapon  was  in  each  case  struck  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
advocates  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  object  on  principle  to  all  measures  which  render  the 
Church  of  England  more  popular,  that  we  sincerely  believe 
the  worst  ecclesiastical  measure  passed  within  recent  years, 
— that  measure  for  “  putting  down  Ritualism  ”  which  had 
the  assent  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Bishops, — was  passed 
solely  in  the  view,  a  very  short-sighted  view,  we  con¬ 
fess,  of  meeting  the  popular  demand,  and  removing  one  of 
the  most  unwelcome  features  in  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  close  observation  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  ideal 
Dissenter — can  he,  by  the  way,  name  the  man,  or  is  he  a 
mere  legend  ? — who  piously  prayed  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  might  grow  worse  than  she  then  was,  in  order  that  she 
might  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English  people,  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  existence  amongst  the  Radicals  of  that  House.  When 
they  oppose  an  ecclesiastical  reform  brought  forward  in  time 
for  a  full  discussion,  it  is  not  because  they  fear  that  it  may 
improve  the  Church  of  England,  but  because  it  is,  in  their 
opinion,  a  change  for  the  worse. 

“  The  Church  of  England,”  says  Dr.  Magee,  u  has  not  yet 
earned  from  the  Prime  Minister  the  dubious  and  unfortunate 
compliment  that  she  is  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  Party.” 
Certainly  not ;  and  such  speeches  as  Dr.  Magee’s  show  why  shehas 
not  earned  that  compliment.  She  is  not  only  not  the  backbone 


of  the  Liberal  party,  but  so  far  as  her  Bishops  and  Clergy  are 
concerned,  she  must  be  said  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party.  Me  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  there  may  be  a  true 
sympathy  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people ;  that  there  are 
a  few  clergymen  who,  like  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  or  Canon 
Liddon,  or  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies,  think  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  innumerable  poor  first,  and  of  the  numerable  rich 
afterwards  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  Clergy  of  our  Church 
are  “  the  backbone”  not  of  the  Liberal,  but  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  anything  more  contrary  to  fact  than  to.. speak  of 
them  as  in  any  sense  “  neutral,”  which  was  the  mild  word 
chosen  by  Bishop  Magee  to  describe  their  attitude  towards  the 
two  great  political  parties  in  the  State,  we  cannot  well  imagine. 
There  are  clergymen — we  hope  Dr.  Magee  is  not  one  of  them 
— who,  if  they  had  been  asked  to  anticipate  the  Beatitudes, 
instead  of  giving  them  as  St.  Luke  gives  them,  would  have 
put  them  all  the  other  way ;  who  would  have  described  as 
the  grossest  Socialism  and  Radicalism  our  Lord’s  blessing, 
“  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh . 

But  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your 
consolation.  Woe  unto  you  that  are  full,  for  ye  shall  hunger. 
Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep,” 
and  who  would  have  described  this  as  the  partisan  blessing 
bestowed  by  a  bitter  revolutionist  on  the  dregs  of  the  earth.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  because  the  Liberals, — some  of  them,  no  doubt,  with¬ 
out  the  least  sympathy  with  the  religious  motive  of  our  Lord’s 
blessings,  more  of  them,  as  we  hope,  in  the  eager  desire  to  realise 
the  full  force  of  that  religious  motive, — attempt  to  diminish 
the  great  gulf,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  separates  the 
rich  from  the  poor,  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  look  down  upon  them  with  such  profound  distrust, 
and  even  contempt.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unfortunately  right 
when  he  described  the  Dissenters  as  the  backbone  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  England.  And  it  is  not  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  resist  Dissenters,  as  Dissenters,  but  because  we  cannot 
afford  as  Liberals  to  resist  those  who  wish  to  do  something 
towards  attenuating  the  awful  contrast  between  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  the  lot  of  the  rich,  that  we  must  recognise  the  greater 
number  of  Dissenting  Churches  as  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  would  indeed  be  a  good  day  for  England  if  the 
clergy  of  the  national  Church  ever  became  as  truly  national, 
as  truly  neutral  in  mere  politics,  as  heartily  willing  to  take  up 
a  Liberal  measure  if  it  promises  to  win  our  poor  to  a 
better  spirit,  as  even  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whom  we  regard  as, 
in  this  sense  at  least,  much  more  of  a  Christian  than  a 
politician.  It  is  the  bias  of  all  who  hold  sway  in  the  national 
Church  in  favour  of  the  petty  oligarchy  of  the  rich,  which  keeps 
our  Church  where  she  is  in  popular  esteem.  If  there  were 
men  in  her  who,  like  a  very  few  of  the  Evangelicals,  more  of 
the  Broad  Church,  a  few  of  the  High  Church,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  small  party  of  extreme  Ritualists,  appear  to 
know  nothing  of  party  ties  when  they  interfere  with  the 
deeper  spiritual  ties,  there  would  be  none  of  the  coldness 
towards  the  Church  of  England  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  Dr.  Magee  complains,  but  which  he  does  the  best  that 
his  genius  and  eloquence  can  do,  to  increase.  The  neutrality 
of  the  Church,  indeed  !  Why,  Dr.  Magee  and  most  of  his 
brother-prelates  are  about  as  neutral  in  politics  as  the  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Church  of  France  are  neutral  in  any  contest 
between  the  Republic  and  the  White  Flag.  Which  would  be 
the  more  difficult  to  the  majority  of  our  English  Prelates, — to 
believe  their  Christianity  mistaken  and  their  politics  true,  or 
to  believe  their  politics  mistaken  and  their  Christianity  true  ? 
Let  them  answer  that  question  to  themselves  honestly,  and 
judge  by  it  which  is  the  deeper  in  their  character,  the  Con¬ 
servative  politician,  or  the  Christian  disciple. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AT  CANOSSA. 

RINCE  BISMARCK  has  at  last  discovered  that  artillery, 
however  scientifically  constructed  or  carefully  served,  is 
of  no  avail  against  ghosts.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
though  without  a  soldier,  has  beaten  him  and  all  his  forces, 
and  after  a  struggle  of  nine  years  he  has  retreated  from  his 
position.  The  essence  of  the  “  May  Laws,”  by  which  the 
Chancellor  hoped  to  impose  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  yoke  of  the  State,  was  contained  in  two  clauses,  one  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  appointment  by  the  Church  of  any  priest  to  any 
office  without  previous  notification  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship,  and  the  other  punishing  the  administration  of  the 
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Sacraments  in  proscribed  parishes  by  unauthorised  priests. 
The  Chancellor  calculated  that  between  these  two  provisions 
Catholic  parishes  would,  if  Rome  were  obstinate,  be  left 
ompty,  and  that  the  people,  deprived  of  all  the  Offices, 
would  either  become  schismatics,  or  would  apply  such  pres¬ 
sure  to  Rome  that  the  Papacy  perforce  must  yield.  The  plan 
seemed  at  first  sight  astute,  but  the  method  of  coercion  was 
in  reality  singularly  ill  chosen.  Upon  the  notification,  Rome 
could  have  yielded,  but  she  was  bitterly  reluctant  to  yield.  A 
priest’s  sanctity  is  not  impaired  by  a  secular  acknowledgment 
of  his  qualifications,  which  is  to  the  Church  pure  matter  of 
indifference  ;  but  in  recognising  such  assent  as  necessary,  the 
Vatican  would  have  given  too  strong  a  -weapon  to  its  foes. 
Any  scheme  of  education,  any  method  of  teaching,  almost  any 
variety  of  opinion  might  have  been  fostered  by  the  State,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  rejecting  all  candidates  who  dissented 
from  the  official  views.  Rome,  therefore,  refused  to  yield, 
and  then  the  second  proviso  came  into  play.  Parish  after 
parish  was  left  vacant,  and  no  “  unauthorised  priest  ”  could 
perform  the  ceremonies  in  lieu  of  the  benefieed  clergy,  until 
over  large  sections  of  the  country  the  holy  offices  were 
almost  unattainable.  It  is  said  that  in  no  less  than  a  third  of 
Catholic  Prussia  when  the  Sacraments  are  required  it  is  matter 
of  difficulty  to  find  a  priest,  and  that  very  often  the  only 
resource  is  to  risk  the  penalties  of  the  law.  This  state  of 
affairs  should,  on  the  calculation,  have  increased  either  schism 
or  discontent  with  Rome,  and  on  those  two  results  Prince 
Bismarck  had  relied  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  two  elements  in  the 
question,  the  character  of  his  people  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Vatican.  The  German  Catholics  were  as  obstinate  as  German 
Protestants  had  ever  been.  Instead  of  becoming  schismatic, 
they  became  much  more  religious ;  men  who  had  previously 
been  indifferent  feeling  that,  under  direct  persecution 
of  this  kind,  they  must  in  honour  as  well  as  from 
morality  cling  to  their  Church  with  a  new  fervour.  Rome, 
again,  though  sorely  vexed  by  what  she  regarded  as  “  heathen¬ 
ism  ”  in  so  many  parishes,  could  not  even  attempt  to  yield. 
She  might  have  notified  her  candidates  to  the  State,  but  to 
admit  that  the  substitutes  for  them,  the  missionary  priests, 
could  lawfully  be  subjected  to  punishment  for  performing 
their  most  imperative  religious  duties,  was  on  the  face  of 
things  impossible.  The  Church  might  as  well  have  denied  her 
divine  mission  altogether,  renounced  her  independence,  and  re¬ 
cognised  human  law  as  necessarily  and  rightfully  above  the  laws  of 
Heaven.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship, 
which  must  know  the  theories  of  the  different  creeds,  could 
have  expected  concession  on  this  subject,  and  half  suspect  that 
Herr  Falk  intended  to  introduce  an  impossible  proviso  into 
his  statutes,  so  that,  as  they  could  never  be  accepted,  the  quarrel 
might  become  irreconcileable.  Rome,  of  course,  did  not  retreat, 
the  German  Catholics  adhered  to  Rome  with  new  fervour,  and 
Prince  Bismarck  found  that  their  entire  voting  strength  of 
more  than  a  hundred  Members  was  steadily  thrown  against 
him.  Utterly  baffled,  unable  to  secure  a  majority  for  any 
proposal,  and  aware  that  in  one-third  of  the  kingdom 
discontent  was  growing  shrill,  the  Prince  offered  com¬ 
promise  after  compromise,  only  to  be  met  in  Rome 
by  a  smiling  immovability  which  led  him  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  hint  a  wish  that  the  Papacy  still  had  territorial 
possessions.  His  very  last  offers — offers  carefully  revised 
by  the  King,  who  has  never  been  hearty  in  the  Cultur- 
karnpf — were  rejected,  and  then  at  last,  eager  for  votes  in 
favour  of  his  biennial  Budget,  he  gave  way.  He  “  did  not  go 
to  Canossa,”  as  he  proudly  avers,  but  he  did  introduce  a  Bill 
which  we  shrewdly  suspect  is  regarded  in  the  Vatican  as 
establishing  a  system  preferable  to  the  old  one. 

By  the  fifth  clause  of  this  Bill,  the  penalties  imposed  on 
Missionary  or  other  priests  for  administering  the  Sacrament  in 
proscribed  parishes  are  abolished,  and  the  effect  of  the  May  laws 
upon  the  people  is  finally  destroyed.  Rome  leaves  no  member 
of  her  flock  without  the  offices,  except  upon  compulsion  ;  and 
the  people  do  not  care  who  provides  them,  provided  only  he 
is  a  priest  acknowledged  by  the  Church.  The  absence  of  the 
regular  priesthood,  therefore,  signifies  nothing,  except  an  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  Bishops,  who  have  to  find  too  many  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  May  Laws  is  destroyed 
at  a  blow.  They  become  mere  opinions,  without  effective 
sanction.  Prince  Bismarck  has,  however,  gone  further  than 
this.  He  not  only  proposes  to  legalise  the  functions  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  priests,  but  by  the  first  clause  of  his  Bill  ho  sur¬ 
renders  the  claim  of  the  State  to  a  notification  when¬ 
ever  the  candidate  is  not  irremovable, — that  is,  when¬ 
ever  the  priest  is  “  adjoint,”  or  curate,  or  chaplain,  or  any¬ 


thing  except  the  regular  incumbent  of  a  benefice.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  every  parish  in  which  the  regular  Catholic 
pastor  is  inhibited  or  absent  can  at  once  be  supplied  by  an 
adjoint  selected  by  the  Bishop,  and  removable  by  him  at  will ; 
and  Rome  loses,  by  resisting  the  laws,  nothing  but  a  trifling 
stipend.  If  every  parish  were  empty,  she  would  lose  a  mode¬ 
rate  amount  in  cash,  but  gain  a  priesthood  absolutely  sub¬ 
missive  of  necessity  to  her  disciplinary  orders.  That  is 
triumph,  not  defeat,  and  we  do  not  wonder  either  at  the  ex¬ 
ultant  tone  of  the  Roman  organs,  or  at  the  wailing  statement 
of  the  Liberals,  that  this  is  surrender  all  along  the  line.  So 
it  is.  It  would  positively  be  less  advantageous  to  Rome  to 
have  the  May  Laws  definitely  and  permanently  repealed.  She 
gains  in  authority,  gains  in  prestige,  and  yet  keeps  the  vague 
but  real  advantage  which  every  Church  acquires  from  appear¬ 
ing  to  labour  under  petty  and  irrational  persecution. 

Two  thoughts  will,  we  think,  suggest  themselves  to  all 
politicians  who  study  this  Bill,  which,  we  may  add,  is  sure  to 
pass,  as  the  Conservatives,  Ultramontanes,  and  Poles  when 
acting  together  possess  a  clear  majority  in  the  Chamber. 
One  is  the  old  one  that  persecution  is,  in  our  day,  a  stupidity ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  the  Papacy  has  gained  strength  in 
some  directions  from  the  loss  of  its  temporalities.  As 
to  the  first,  we  have  little  to  say,  Englishmen  having 
nothing  to  learn,  except  that  the  Prussian  instance  is  a  nearly 
perfect  illustration  of  the  old  truth.  There  never  was  a 
country  in  which  persecution  could  have  a  better  chance.  The 
Catholics  were  lax  in  opinion,  careless  in  discipline,  prejudiced 
against  Italians.  The  anti-Oatholics  were  two-thirds  of  the 
people,  and  had  with  them  the  most  powerful  of  European 
Governments,  the  majority  of  the  “  educated,”  two-thirds 
of  the  Parliament,  and  a  military  force  so  irresistible  that  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  law  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of.  Never¬ 
theless,  persecution  failed,  as  it  invariably  fails  when  the  per¬ 
secutor  dare  not  extirpate  those  who  differ,  and  the  only 
result  was  to  strengthen  slightly  the  persecuted  Church.  That 
is  the  unvarying  teaching  of  history,  and  it  is  as  applicable  to 
dissidents  from  Protestantism  as  to  dissidents  from  Rome, 
and  should  be  remembered  in  trials  for  blasphemy  as  fully  as 
in  discussions  on  anti-Catholic  legislation. 

On  the  other  point,  however,  there  is  a  word  to  be  said. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Vatican,  since  it  was 
deprived  of  its  temporal  power,  has  fought  a  great  State,  and 
it  is  clear  to  all  observers  that,  because  of  the  absence  of  that 
power,  the  Papacy  has  been  more  powerful.  Prince  Bismarck 
could  do  nothing  against  his  enemy  for  want  of  leverage. 
Had  the  Pope  been  King  still,  he  could  have  sent  ships 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  or  threatened  a  siege  of  Rome,  or  have 
stirred  up  insurrection  within  the  Pope’s  dominion,  and  the 
Curia,  though  it  could  not  have  yielded,  would  have  been  en¬ 
feebled  and  in  bonds.  As  it  was,  it  was  free.  The  ruler  of 
Germany  could  do  nothing  against  his  unarmed  opponent,  ex¬ 
cept  excite  a  dangerous  fear  in  part  of  his  own  subjects  as  to 
the  safety  of  their  souls.  His  forces  were  paralysed  by  the 
absence  of  other  forces  to  oppose  them,  and  he  was  left  in 
the  absurd  position  of  a  man  who  is  ordered  to  arrest  in¬ 
visible  foes  by  aid  of  a  cordon  of  policemen.  Rome  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and,  therefore,  Rome  could  wait ;  and  the  Church  which 
can  wait  is,  as  against  every  foe  but  opinion,  that  is 
against  every  foe  less  spiritual  than  herself,  an  unconquer¬ 
able  Church. 


THE  VIOLENCE  OF  PARTY  FEELING. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Conservative  speakers  who 
most  vehemently  condemn  Mr.  Gladstone  for  what  they 
call  the  violence  of  his  Midlothian  speeches,  themselves  use 
language  in  comparison  with  which  the  language  of  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  speeches  is  leniency  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
who  have  really  studied  these  speeches  know  that  speeches 
more  devoid  of  personalities,  more  strictly  limited  to  a  manly 
condemnation  of  a  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  held  to  be 
morally  wrong  and  politically  mischievous,  were  never  delivered 
than  the  speeches  delivered  in  Midlothian.  The  Conservatives, 
howevei',  who  are  always  speaking  of  those  speeches  as  initiating 
a  new  era  of  violence  in  politics,  do  whatever  in  them  lies  to 
make  good  their  position  by  the  extreme  passion  with  which 
they  now  attack  the  object  of  their  animosity  and,  we 
fear,  of  their  envv.  Thus,  only  last  Wednesday  Lord 
Lytton  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  having  at  first 
denied  the  existence  in  Ireland  of  those  criminal  conspiracies 
of  which  he  “  afterwards  encouraged  the  development.” 
That  seems  to  us  equivalent  to  a  charge  against  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  of  the  blackest  treachery  and  treason, — certainly  not  the 
sort  of  charge  which  has  any  tendency  to  diminish  the  party 
passion  of  which,  when  it  comes  from  their  antagonists,  the 
Conservatives  complain.  Again,  Lord  Lytton  says  : — “  I  think 
the  day  of  dupes  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  hour  of  reckon¬ 
ing  is  at  hand.  They  [the  Liberals]  may  still  make  their 
great  feasts  and  drink  before  thousands  of  their  followers ;  their 
soothsayers  in  the  Press  may  prophesy  to  them  smooth  things, 
and  praise  those  brazen  political  idols  to  which  they  have 
sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  country,  but  the  retributive  hand 
has  written  ‘  Mene ,  mene ,’  upon  their  walls  ;  they  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting  ;  their  incongruous 
kingdom  is  divided  at  the  core,  and  the  power  of  its  mischief 
is  passing  away  from  it.”  That,  too,  is  hardly  language  which 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  back  a  tone  of  moderation  into  poli¬ 
tics  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  excuseable  on  the  principle  that  all 
political  language  may  be  violently  over-coloured  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  more  of  the  effect  of  over-colouring,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  which  ordinary  politicians  survey  the  political  scene, 
than  the  painting-up  of  actors’  complexions  produces  the  effect 
of  over-colouring  on  the  spectators  in  the  gallery  and  the  pit. 
On  that  principle,  we  should  find  little  fault  with  Lord  Lytton’s 
language, — which,  no  doubt,  he  does  not  really  mean  us  to 
accept  without  deducting  a  very  large  discount  for  theatrical 
effect, — but  then,  on  the  same  principle,  how  can  he  find 
fault  with  the  Liberal  attacks  on  the  late  Government,  espe¬ 
cially  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  which  are  almost  reduced  to  the 
character  of  mild  expostulations,  when  compared  with  the  violent 
abuse  to  which  he  and  his  Government  are  now  subjected  ? 
At  the  same  meeting,  we  find  Mr.  D.  Plunket,  usually  an 
extremely  moderate  man,  speaking  of  the  present  Admini¬ 
stration  as  “the Maniac  Ministry.”  And  Lord  George  Hamil¬ 
ton  proceeded  to  echo  Lord  Lytton,  describing  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
victory  in  1880  as  gained  “by  the  denunciation  of  patriotism, 
and  the  encouragement  of  sedition  and  discontent.”  And  yet 
these  are  in  no  degree  remarkable  speeches.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  frequently  spoken  with  infinitely  greater  violence, 
— violence  to  the  point  of  fury,  if  there  were  not  so  much  appear¬ 
ance  of  manufacture  about  the  fury, — than  either  Lord  Lytton, 
or  Mr.  Plunket,  or  Lord  George  Hamilton.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
the  regular  course  of  a  Conservative  speech  of  to-day  that  the 
orator  begins  by  accusing  Mr.  Gladstone  of  turning  Lord 
Beaconsfield  out  of  office  by  a  series  of  the  grossest  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  his  policy,  and  continues  it  by  travestying  in  the 
most  marvellous  manner  the  policy  whieh  he  affects  to  con¬ 
demn, — that  is,  by  so  depicting  the  policy  of  the  present 
Administration,  that  no  one  who  had  simply  followed  it  with 
the  eye  of  an  impartial  historian  could  well  recognise  what  it 
was  that  the  orator  was  describing. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  this  exaggerated  tone 
of  speech  be  really  due  at  bottom  to  the  democratic  extension 
of  our  Constitution,  and  the  necessity  for  broad  effects  and 
glaring  colours  in  order  to  impress  the  masses  at  all,  or  whether 
it  be  due  only  to  a  false  theory  that  such  broad  effects  and 
glaring  colours  are  needful  in  order  to  popularise  an  otherwise 
unpopular  policy.  We  are  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  latter 
view.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Liberals,  like  Tories,  have  often 
been  guilty  of  a  good  deal  more  party  violence  than  was  at  all 
justifiable,  though  we  do  wholly  deny  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
any,  indeed,  of  the  elder  Liberal  chiefs,  have  been  guilty  of  such 
violence.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  in  Midlothian,  and  Lord 
Hartington’s  speeches  in  Lancashire,  are  models  of  manly  but 
carefully-reasoned  party  criticism.  Nor  can  wo  find  any 
trace  that  the  masses  of  the  people  prefer  to  hear  violent 
language  from  the  leaders,  to  hearing  restrained  and  carefully 
justified  criticisms.  Lord  Beaconsfield  undoubtedly  had  a 
theory  in  favour  of  personalities,  and  indulged  in  them,  not 
from  passion,  but  from  policy, — as  when  he  referred  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  no  better  than  the  Bulgarian  atrocity-mongers. 
But  though,  of  course,  he  got  cheers  and  laughter  when 
he  perpetrated  these  savage  personalities,  as  any  man  of 
position  will  always  get  cheers  and  laughter  for  attacking 
his  political  opponents  mercilessly,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  he  really  added  to  his  popularity  by  his  political 
personalities.  At  least,  Lord  Salisbury,  who  has  taken  up 
the  same  line,  has  not  inspired  so  much  confidence  among 
his  party  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  always  abstains 
from  this  sort  of  acrimony.  Again,  are  not  Colonel 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Stanhope  of  more  account  than  Sir  R. 
Cross  or  Lord  George  Hamilton,  just  because  Colonel 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Stanhope  are  very  measured  in  their  speech, 
while  Sir  R.  Cross  is  impulsive  and  rash,  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton  deliberately  unmeasured  in  his  declamation  ?  Again, 


on  the  Lioeial  side  ol  the  House,  we  venture  to  doubt  very 
seriously  whether  the  men  who  are  at  present  regarded  as  the 
hardest  hitteis  ever  inspire  so  much  confidence  as  those  who 
are  regarded  as  the  most  guarded  and  careful  critics.  Does 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  for  example,  with  all  his  brilliancy, 
inspire  half  as  much  confidence  as  Mr.  Childers,  who 
never  indulges  in  personalities  at  all  ?  Does  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  shows  at  times  a  rather  dangerous  wit, 
inspire  so  much  real  confidence  amongst  Radicals  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  is  as  self-restrained  as  he  is  cautious 
and  accurate  ?  Why,  again,  is  Lord  Ilartington  better  trusted 
than  any  one  in  the  Cabinet  except  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Is  it 
simply  because  he  is  a  Duke’s  son,  or  mainly  because  all  his 
statements  have  the  air  of  being  carefully  weighed,  accurately 
expressed,  and  free  from  all  exaggeration  ?  It  seems  to  us  a 
great  mistake  to  believe  that  in  England,  at  present  at  least, 
violence  tells  half  as  well  as  moderation.  Amongst  the  Radicals, 
again,  does  violence  seem  to  have  any  special  popularity? 
Where  is  there  a  more  moderate  speaker  than  Mr.  Burt  or 
Mr.  Broadhurst?  Do  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  Dillwyn 
gain  the  confidence  of  Radicals  which  they  so  completely 
enjoy  by  any  violence  of  language  ?  The  truth  appears  to  us 
to  be  that  there  are  no  really  violent  speakers  in  the 
Hottse  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  that  those  on  that  side 
who  wound  the  most,  are  probably  the  least  trusted  by  the 
Liberals;  while  the  few  violent  speakers  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  side,  though  they  may  have  gained  notoriety  by  their 
violence,  have  not  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  at  all. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  theory,  that  in  order  to  win  the  Democracy 
you  must  lay  on  the  colour  thick  and  draw  your  lines  with 
exaggerated  violence,  seems  to  us,  like  most  of  his  political 
theories,  altogether  false.  The  English  people  are  amused 
with  invective,  but  it  does  not  inspire  them  with  confidence. 
We  believe  that  what  they  look  for  is  rather  force  of  character 
than  anything  else  ;  and  in  general,  force  of  character  is  much 
better  guaranteed  by  moderation  than  by  violence.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  either  rule.  There  is  a  moderation 
which  is  vacillation  in  disguise ;  and  there  is  violence 
which  is  carefully  calculated,  like  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield’s. 
But,  on  the  whole,  strong  men  are  moderate  men  ;  and  when 
it  is  so,  their  moderation  is  positively  liked,  and  not  disliked, 
by  the  British  people.  As  for  the  Irish,  we  say  nothing.  But 
even  in  Ireland,  the  one  man  most  trusted  by  his  party,  violent 
and  dangerous  as  he  has  been  in  action,  has  been  con¬ 
spicuously  the  most  moderate  of  them  all  in  talk  ;  while  even 
in  action  he  has  probably  felt  himself  compelled  by  his 
colleagues  to  go  beyond  what  he  himself  desired. 


ELECTIONEERING  AGENCY. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill  was  characterised,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  by 
an  edifying  unanimity  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
to  secure  purity  of  election.  But  there  is  undoubted  truth  in 
Mr.  Lewis’s  remark  that  legislation  undertaken  under  an  im¬ 
pression  on  both  sides  that  something  must  be  done  generally 
turns  out  very  bad  legislation.  The  check  ordinarily  supplied 
by  Opposition  criticism  is  weakened,  and  men  are  afraid  of 
saying  that  a  punishment  is  too  severe,  or  that  it  is  likely  to 
fall  on  the  wrong  head,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  wish¬ 
ing  to  shield  really  guilty  persons  from  any  punishment  what¬ 
ever.  The  difficulty  is  increased  in  the  case  of  a  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  by  the  necessity  that  exists  of  punishing  one 
man  for  another  man’s  sins.  There  is  no  escape  from  this, 
because  if  a  candidate  were  only  made  to  suffer  for  his  own 
offences,  he  would  never  suffer  at  all.  There  is  not  the  least 
necessity,  in  a  well-managed  election,  that  the  existence  of 
corruption  should  ever  be  brought  to  his  knowledge.  Agents 
are  ready  to  do  everything  that  is  wanted  in  the  way  of 
bringing  the  electors  to  see  the  merits  of  the  candidate  by 
whom  they  are  employed,  and  they  must  be  very  now  to  the 
work,  if  they  cannot  manage  to  hide  from  their  employer  what¬ 
ever  it  is  expedient  for  him  to  remain  ignorant  of.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  rule  of  justice  which  limits 
a  man’s  criminal  responsibility  to  things  which  he  has  either 
done  himself,  or  been  privy  to  in  others,  shall  undergo 
some  modification  in  the  case  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections. 
At  least,  if  it  is  not  modified,  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  hope 
of  making  elections  any  purer. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  doctrine  of  constructive  responsi¬ 
bility  is  pushed  too  far,  it  is  certain  to  work  its  own  defeat. 
Judges  and  jurors  will  not  be  made  the  instruments  of  a  law 
which  they  hold  to  be  unjust ;  or  if  once  in  a  way  they  consent 
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to  be  so  used,  the  public  are  so  shocked  by  the  inconsistency  of 
punishing  one  man  for  doing  what  a  score  of  others  do  and  escape 
scot-free,  that  the  law  is  at  once  amended.  The  extension  of 
the  customary  rule  that  seems  best  to  meet  the  case,  is  that 
a  candidate  should  be  held  answerable  not  merely  for  what 
he  does,  or  was  privy  to,  but  for  what  he  might  have  pre¬ 
vented,  had  he  chosen  to  take  the  necessary  trouble,  or  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  For  example,  suppose  that  a  candi¬ 
date  is  at  the  pains  to  inquire  into  the  ordinary  methods  of 
bribery,  and  gives  specific  orders  to  all  the  men  whom  he 
knows  to  be  his  agents  that  not  one  of  these  methods  shall  be 
resorted  to.  The  agents  are  afraid  that  if  they  disobey 
this  direction  the  candidate  will  refuse  to  pay  the  bills 
they  present,  and  they  consequently  take  care  that  their 
employer's  wishes  are  scrupulously  carried  out.  By-and- 
by,  when  the  candidate  has  been  returned,  and  a  petition 
is  presented,  it  turns  out  that  some  of  these  methods  have  been 
resorted  to  by  men  whom  the  candidate  did  not  know  to  be 
working  on  his  behalf,  and  over  whom  he  had  no  possible  con¬ 
trol.  Those  who  are  learned  in  the  history  of  Election  petitions| 
are  well  aware  that  when  political  passion  runs  high  in  a  con¬ 
stituency,  men  will  often  be  found  willing  to  spend  their  own 
money,  and  take  their  chance  of  ever  getting  it  back.  Though 
they  are  members  of  the  candidate’s  committee,  the  bribery 
of  which  they  are  guilty  is  not  committed  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons,  and  so  the  candidate  never  suspects  that  it  is  going  on, 
until  he  discovers  that  under  the  doctrine  of  constructive  agency 
he  has  lost  the  seat,  by  reason  of  things  done  by  men  of  whose 
very  existence  he  was  ignorant.  As  regards  the  loss  of  the 
seat,  we  see  no  help  for  him,  for  unless  the  doctrine  of  con! 
structive  agency  is  very  severely  interpreted,  a  candidate  who 
is  not  averse  from  bribing,  if  he  can  but  bribe  safely,  would 
be  able  to  do  pretty  much  what  he  likes.  But  it  is  a  different 
matter  when  we  come  to  criminal  liability.  To  subject  a  man 
to  punishment  over  and  above  the  loss  of  his  seat,  for  things 
in  which  he  really  is  not  in  the  least  concerned,  has  an  obvious 
injustice  about  it  which  is  not  calculated  to  build  up  a  sound 
public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  present  form  of  the  Bill  is  less  severe  than  the  form 
in  which  it  appeared  last  year,  and  the  chief  inconvenience  to 
which  an  agent  can  expose  an  innocent  candidate  is  dis¬ 
qualification  for  representing  the  constituency  in  Parliament. 
No  doubt,  that  is  a  milder  penalty  than  imprisonment ;  but  to 
a  politician  it  may  be  still  a  very  severe  penalty.  It  is  true 
that  where  a  candidate  has  been  reported  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices  by  his  agents,  this  disqualification  goes  no  further 
than  the  particular  constituency.  It  is  only  where  the  candi¬ 
date  is  personally  guilty  that  it  extends  to  all  constituencies. 
But  to  many  men,  disqualification  for  a  particular  constituency 
is  tantamount  to  disqualification  for  all  constituencies.  They 
have  really  no  chance  of  being  returned,  except  for  the  one  con¬ 
stituency  with  which  they  are  locally  connected.  The  instance 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lewis  certainly  seems  hard.  An  agent  takes  a 
voter  to  the  poll  in  a  carriage.  He  knows  very  well  that  the 
conveyance  of  voters  is  illegal,  but  he  sees  that  if  the  man  is 
left  behind  he  will  probably  not  come  to  the  poll  at  all.  And 
he  tells  him  to  jump  in  and  be  carried  there.  The  act 
i3  so  innocent  in  itself,  and  may  be  so  innocent  even 
in  an  election  agent,  that  it  may  be  committed  without  the 
least  corrupt  intention.  Yet  to  prove  the  absence  of  corrupt 
intention  may  be  impossible,  and  for  want  of  such  proof,  a 
■candidate  may  not  only  lose  his  seat,  but  be  disqualified  for 
standing  for  that  constituency  for  seven  years.  Would  not 
the  loss  of  the  seat  be  penalty  enough  for  an  act  so  trifling, 
and,  possibly,  so  harmless  ?  It  may  be  quite  right  that  a  man 
should  not  gain  by  an  illegal  act  done  on  his  behalf,  even 
though  it  be  done  by  some  one  he  does  not  know,  but  is  it 
necessary  that  he  should  lose  by  it  ?  Must  his  position  at  the 
end  of  the  election  be  not  only  no  better,  but  positively  worse 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  ?  If  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is 
to  pass  in  its  present  form,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  accompanied 
with  some  limitation  of  the  doctrine  of  Agency.  There  is  Lord 
Bram well’s  authority  for  saying  that  as  it  stands  the  law  is  very 
harsh  in  its  bearing  upon  the  candidate,  that  by  it  men  have  been 
unseated  “  under  very  cruel  circumstances.”  If  this  harsh  law 
remains  unaltered  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  undergoes 
no  amendment,  these  cruel  circumstances  will  become  decidedly 
more  cruel.  The  loss  of  the  seat  will  be  followed  by  inability 
to  contest  the  same  seat  for  seven  years.  We  have  no  desire 
to  make  corruption  a  less  dangerous  offence.  It  is  because  we 
have  no  such  wish  that  we  suggest  a  modification  of  the  Bill. 
In  so  far  as  definition  of  corruption  or  the  punishment  allotted 
to  it  becomes  more  rigid  than  the  public  conscience  bears  out, 


corruption  will  be  a  less  dangerous  offence.  Convioiions  for  it  will 
be  less  certain,  because  in  many  cases  what  is  called  corruption 
in  the  Statute  will  not  be  regarded  as  corruption,  even  by 
those  who  are  genuinely  anxious  to  see  elections  made  purer. 
It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  devise  methods  of  disclaiming 
Agents  or  forbidding  specific  acts  of  agency  which  should 
exempt  a  candidate  at  all  events  from  the  penal  consequences 
of  conduct  which  he  had  honestly,  and  as  he  believed  success¬ 
fully,  endeavoured  to  prevent. 


TnE  FAILURE  OF  RECRUITS. 

TWO  points  strike  us  strongly  and  painfully  in  the  Lords 
debate  of  Monday  on  Recruiting.  One  is,  that  there  is 
even  now  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  long  or  short  service  ;  the  other  is,  that  we  have  even 
now  not  succeeded  with  all  our  immense  expenditure,  in  making 
service  in  the  Army  attractive.  As  to  the  first,  the  facts  are 
almost  unintelligible.  The  country  was  under  the  impression 
that  although  some  old  officers  still  murmured,  and  although 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  still  expressed  his  hunger  for  a  con¬ 
scription,  and  although  there  was  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  youthfulness  of  the  men,  the  Short-service  system  had, 
upon  the  whole,  succeeded.  Recruiting  had  doubled,  as 
compared  with  the  old  system,  the  ranks  were  fairly 
full,  indeed  slightly  in  excess,  and  the  Reserves  had  risen 
to  35,000  men,  who  responded  at  once  to  any  call  for  active 
service.  The  Egyptian  Expedition  was  believed  to  show  that  the 
Army,  though  still  insufficient,  could  be  mobilised  with  rapidity 
and  ease.  Now,  it  appears  that  this  impression  was  delusive. 
The  rank  and  file  are  short  by  0,000  men,  at  least.  Lord 
Morley,  in  one  part  of  his  speech,  gave  8,000  men  as  the  figure, 
of  whom  5,000  are  missing  from  the  Indian  roster.  The 
Indian  Army,  which  is  an  army  on  active  service,  and  ought 
to  be  ready  for  a  campaign  at  any  notice,  is  10  per  cent, 
short  of  its  strength,  never  more  than  strictly  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  work.  It  is  said  that  the  deficiency  is 
due  in  part  to  accident,  the  turn  for  retirement  of  an 
unusual  number  of  old  soldiers  having  arrived,  in  part  to 
the  raising  of  the  age  of  entrance  from  eighteen  to  nineteen, 
and  in  part  to  the  condition  of  the  labour  market ;  but  the 
fact  is  as  unquestioned  as  it  is  disappointing  and  disastrous. 
The  merit  of  short  service  is  that  it  brings  recruits,  and  still 
they  do  not  come.  So  great  is  the  loss  and  the  impression  of 
the  loss,  that  the  Government  which  was  committed  to  short 
service  up  to  the  lips  half  gives  up  the  reform  from  which 
so  much  was  hoped.  It  does  not,  indeed,  abandon  the 
principle  of  short  service,  for  it  still  allows  all  recruits  to  retire 
into  the  Reserve  after  three  years  ;  but  it  tries,  by  small 
bounties  and  pensions,  to  tempt  them,  or  a  section  of  them, 
to  stay  for  seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  in 
fact,  for  their  whole  efficient  lives.  As  the  men  who  stay  are 
the  men  who  would  have  gone  into  the  Reserve,  and  are  also 
the  men  who  like  soldiering,  this  change  depletes  that  invalu¬ 
able  force,  and  deprives  it,  moreover,  of  its  most  trustworthy 
men.  In  other  words,  the  scheme  on  which  the  country  has 
relied  for  its  future  Army  is  sensibly  weakened,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  efficiency.  This  would  never  have  been  risked, 
if  the  real  managers  had  been  quite  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  still  doubt,  still  uncertainty,  among  the 
highest  experts  as  to  the  very  basis  of  our  whole  Military 
system.  That  is  most  disheartening.  We  are  absolutely 
without  prejudice  as  to  one  system  or  the  other,  or  any 
probable  alternative,  and  are  prepared  to  accept  without 
demur  any  suggestion  on  which  competent  experts  are  agreed ; 
but  we  ask  that  at  least  some  system  shall  be  adopted,  and 
steadily  carried  out  ;  that  if  we  are  to  rely  on  Reserves,  they 
shall  be  filled,  and  if  we  are  not,  they  shall  be  abandoned.  It 
is  not  any  plan,  but  the  want  of  decision  as  to  any 
plan,  which  fills  us  with  alarm,  and  rouses  in  us  anew 
the  old  doubt  whether,  after  all  their  sacrifices,  the  people  of 
England  will  ever  have  an  Army.  At  this  moment  they  pay, 
speaking  roughly,  and  adding  the  Indian  expenditure,  <£140  a 
head  per  annum  for  every  white  soldier,  and  they  are  thou¬ 
sands  short  of  a  strength  intended  always  to  be  comparatively 
small. 

The  second  point,  the  unattractiveness  of  the  Army,  is  more 
disheartening  still.  All  this  talk  about  the  age  of  entrance, 
the  methods  of  discipline,  the  desire  for  more  promising 
careers,  though  most  important,  is,  broadly  considered,  beside 
the  matter  in  hand.  There  are  in  England  scores  of  thousands 
of  young  men,  strong,  healthy,  and  unskilled  in  the  highly- 
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paid  trades,,  who  are  in  search  of  a  maintenance,  and  only  ask 
fairly  secure  lives.  They  are  not  timid,  they  bear  in  the  field, 
in  the  mine,  and  in  the  railway-cutting,  severe  toil,  and  for 
the  most  part  they  ask  only  ten  shillings  a  week  in  money  and 
their  keep.  Why  cannot  the  State  get  them  ?  Because,  say 
the  economists,  the  State  cannot  pay  enough;  but  the  State 
in  India  and  England  pays  more  than  £2  10s.  a  week  per  man, 
pays  as  if  her  private  soldiers  were  Oxford  students,  and  how 
is  it  that  out  of  all  that  is  spent  there  is  not  for  the  men  a 
fair  market  wage  ?  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  says  about  once  a 
week,  and  repeated  in  this  debate,  that  it  is  not  because  the  State 
cannot,  but  because  it  will  not  pay  sufficient  money,  that  the 
ranks  are  ill  supplied.  Well,  how  much  does  he  want  us  to  give? 
What  is  the  sum  which  would  bring  the  men  ?  The  work  is 
not  hard,  fair  chances  are  open,  the  number  who  are  fit  is 
indefinite  ;  what  is  the  necessary  figure  ?  Instead  of  grumbling 
without  effect,  and  remonstrating  in  vain  on  £15,000  a  year, 
why  does  not  his  Royal  Highness  try  to  teach  the  people  what 
is,  in  truth,  the  sacrifice  they  must  make ;  and  if  they 
refuse,  resign  ?  He  says  they  are  unteachable  ;  but 
that  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  bred  in  a  palace,  not  of  a 
man  who  comprehends  the  English  Democracy.  Convince 
them  that  it  is  indispensable  to  pay  twopence  in  the  pound  on 
sugar,  to  secure  an  efficient  Army — and  that  is  an  extreme 
suggestion — and  they  would  pay  it  at  once.  It  is  because 
they  are  not  convinced,  or  rather  are  convinced  that  the  money 
would  be  wasted,  that  they  are  so  reluctant  to  see  Military 
estimates  advance.  But  is  the  difficulty  money  ?  The  Duke 
says  so  ;  but  he  has  no  sooner  said  it  than  he  adds  that  it  is 
not  money,  but  the  practice  of  shifting  the  men  from  regiment 
to  regiment,  so  that  they  are  never  ' among  their  friends.  The 
Cavalry  are  not  so  shifted,  and  there  is  never  any  want  of  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  Cavalry.  “  It  is  not  that,’’  says  another  great 
authority,  “but  the  recruits’  hatred  of  an  oppressive  and  niggling 
discipline,  a  discipline  which  to  raw  hands  makes  life  a  burden.” 
The  punishments  are  too  numerous.  “  Oh  dear,  no!”  says  a  third, 
“  it  is  not  the  pay  nor  the  discipline  that  is  in  fault,  but  the 
want  of  a  civil  career  after  the  man  quits  the  Army.”  “And 
even  that  is  nonsense,”  declares  a  fourth,  “  for  the  secret  lies 
not  there,  but  in  the  aversion  of  the  English-speaking 
races  for  military  life  of  any  sort,  an  aversion  so  deep 
that  in  the  United  States  the  Government  is*  compelled 
to  hire  foreigners  at  an  extravagant  wage.”  The  opinions 
are  endless,  but  they  are  all  ineffective.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  listens  to  all,  accepts  all  in  some  degree,  makes 
endless  reforms  and  improvements,  and  still  finds  that  the 
youngsters  whom  a  private  employer  with  the  same  means 
would  secure  by  the  hundred ,  thousand  hold  aloof.  We  do 
not  believe  one  word  of  it  all, — either  that  the  burden  of 
sufficient  wages  would  be  unendurable,  or  that  the  lads  of  the 
country  repudiate  discipline,  or  that  the  British  people  are 
averse  to  a  military  life.  We  could  pay  the  highest  civil  wage, 
if  it  were  necessary;  the  lads  bear  in  mine,  and  stable,  and 
factory  harsher  discipline  than  that  of  the  Army  ;  and  as  to 
military  life,  there  is  not  a  grandee  who  is  not  persecuted 
for  help  towards  a  commission,  or  a  middle-class  family 
in  which  some  lad  does  not  urge  that  lie  may  be  educated,  at 
great  cost  and  with  severe  toil  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  “  a  soldier.”  And  yet  we  open  careers  for  private  soldiers, 
and  there  is  no  result  f  we  abolish  flogging,  and  the  recruits 
stay  away  ;  we  raise  the  wage  almost  annually,  and  tbe  vacancies 
exceed  by  thousands  the  competitors  for  mem.1  If  there 
were  three  applications  for  every  two  vacancies  in  the  Line, 
Great  Britain  would  have  no  military  troubles ;  and  yet, 
with  tbirty-five  millions  of  people,  most  of  them  workers, 
with  limitless  wealth,  and  with  a  history  of  tritimph  in  the 
field,  this  great  country  cannot  make  military  service  accept¬ 
able,  and  her  greatest  soldiers,  when  asked  the  reason, 
stutter,  rather  than  speak.  The  defect  must  be  in  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and  yet  after  fifty  years  of  incessant  discussion,  effort, 
and  expense,  the  country  fails  to  get  that  management  im¬ 
proved,  and  witli  its  whole  future  depending  off  success,  can¬ 
not  so  much  as  ascertain  clearly  why  sufficient  recruits  are 
not  attainable  for  the  Army,  and  hears  her  Commander-in- 
Chief  affirm  that  they  never  will  be  obtained,  and  that  they 
must  be  taken,  as  on  the  Continent,  by  force. 


THE  PRINCES. 

IN  almost  every  Monarchy  the  position  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  statesmen, 
and  we  should  not  wonder  if  it  became  one  even  in  England. 
Princesses,  indeed— unless  they  fall  in  love  unwisely,  an  event 
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which,  though  it  has  occurred  both  in  France  and  Austria,  wit¬ 
ness  the  cases  of  the  I)  uchess  de  Berry,  and  of  Napoleon’s  widow, 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma,  happens  wonderfully  seldom — are 
rarely  troublesome.  Either  they  marry  more  or  less  acceptably, 
and  go  away,  or  they  live  at  home  as  quiet  daughters  of  the 
house,  or  they  vegetate  apart  from  the  current  of  affairs  in 
dignified  retirement.  They  cannot  form  political  parties,  they 
very  rarely  lead  society,  and  they  have  not  often  been  so 
popular  as  to  be  individually  formidable.  In  modern  history, 
two  Princesses,  our  own  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  German  lady  who 
became  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  have  headed  successful  re¬ 
bellions,  the  Duchess  de  Berry  was  Louis  Philippe’s  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias  was  for  a 
short  time  supposed  to  govern  Spain  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  lives 
of  Royal  ladies  have  interested  courtly  biographers,  rather  than 
serious  historians.  Princes,  however,  are  ofteu  troubles.  It 
is,  we  suppose,  impossible  to  base  a  system  upon  pedigree  with¬ 
out  conferring  some  kind  of  importance  upon  all  who  can  claim 
that  pedigree  as  their  own ;  and  in  all  States  the  rivalries,  am¬ 
bitions,  popularities,  or  unpopularities  of  Princes  have  fretted  or 
perplexed  statesmen.  Either  the  Princes  have  been  employed  hy 
the  Sovereign,  which  is  the  more  usual  policy,  and  then  their  dis¬ 
asters  have  reflected  disgrace  upon  the  dynasty  in  a  special  man¬ 
ner,  and  have  cost  it  popularity  with  the  Army;  or  they  have  been 
shunted  out  of  politics,  and  then  they  have  been  discontented 
subjects,  formidable  from  their  rank.  Some  families,  such  as  the 
Hapsburgs,  have  been  nearly  exempt  from  this  danger,  which  is 
scarcely  noticed  in  Yehse’s  pages;  but  it  has  been  a  great  one 
for  the  Bourbons,  it  was  felt  by  English  Tudors,  Stuarts,  and 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  it  has  not  been  entirely  absent 
from  the  history  of  the  Romanoffs.  Even  in  very  recent 
years  the  Russian  Grand  Dukes  have  headed  parties  in  a 
dangerous  way,  and  the  son  of  Alexander  I.,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  never  reconciled  himself  perfectly  to 
his  brother’s  elevation.  The  late  Emperor  was  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  “  regulate  ”  family  difficulties,  and  in  the 
gossip  of  Russia,  at  all  events,  they  press  heavily  on  the 
present  Czar.  Even  in  England,  where  all  such  cabals  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  date  and  forgotten,  history  has 
been  compelled,  and  that  very  recently,  to  take  note  of  them- 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Tudors,  whose  reigns  were  one  long  war 
against  possible  rivals  resting  their  claims  on  pedigr-ee,  and  of 
the  Stuarts,  who  were  three  times  supplanted  by  cadets — Mary 
and  Aune  both  reigning  because  they  were  Stuart  Princesses, 
and  the  Electress  Sophia  being  selected  hy  Parliament  for  the 
same  reason — there  was  that  still  obscure  affair  of  tbe  old  Dube 
of  Cumberlaud  iu  1835.  Thousands  believed  that  he  aspired 
to  the  Throne — aspired,  we  mean,  by  active  intrigue— and 
Joseph  Hume,  a  keen  observer  with  exceptional  means  of 
information,  attacked  him  in  his  place  iu  Parliament.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Duke  could  have  so  deluded  himself, 
but  he  had  an  energetic  Orange  following,  party  spirit  ran  very 
high,  and  he  may  have  hoped  for  a  Parliamentary  vote.  He 
had  a  much  better  position  than  Monmouth,  and  it  seems  in¬ 
contestable  that  Monmouth  thought  the  people  of  Englaud 
would  declare  for  him,  and  against  the  legitimate  line.  He  was 
not  wrong  in  thinking  that  a  “  usurpation”  was  jiossible. 

The  rise  of  a  cadet  branch  in  this  country  with  a  distinct 
political  or  social  position  justifying  a  pretence  to  the  Crown 
seems  quite  impossible  now,  and,  wc  presume,  it  really  is  so.  A 
soldier  Prince  might  save  the  cp.untry  from  an  invasion,  and 
so  establish  a  claim  ;  but,  apart  from  tbe  improbability  of  tbe 
event,  tbe  English  people  would  be  shocked,  by  his  asking  for 
that  particular  reward.  Thcyiwould  give  him  anything  else,  in 
money,  or  honours,  or  even  office ;  but,  from  a  change  of  feeling 
which  has  been  little  observed,  but  which,  we  think,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  occurred,  they  would  think  him  as  unreasonable  in 
aspiring  to  the  Throne  as  they  won  Iff  have  thought  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Napoleon  believed  the  Iron  Duke  would  never 
remain  a  subject,  and  could  not  inragiue  that  if  ten  days  after 
Waterloo  he  had  ordered  a  regiment  to  march  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  Iris  officers  would  have  laughed  in  his  face,  and  the 
people  would  have  considered  him  a  lunatic.  No  Prince 
in  a  country  like  this  could  show  himself  a  Bismarck  or  a 
statesman  of  the  first  order  in  other  ways;  and  it  he  did, 
though  he  might  conceivably  be  beyond  dismissal,  he  could, 
never  get  the  vote  of  Parliament,  without  which  he  would  be 
powerless  as  an  aspirant  to  tbe  Throne.  Even  in  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  the  Empire  visibly  falliug,  the  claim  to  that 
one  prize  would  destroy  the  public  confidence  and  the  popular 
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affection.  The  single  contingency  in  which  such  a  trouble 
could  occur  would  be  the  existence  of  a  Jacobin  Prince  of  the 
Blood  in  whom  the  body  of  the  people  confided,  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  demanding  something,  say  the  nationalisation  of 
the  land,  which  the  Sovereign  and  the  middle- classes  were  reso¬ 
lute  not  to  grant.  That  contingency  is  not  probable,  as  little 
probable  as  another  which  was  once  threatened,  and  by  possi¬ 
bility  might  occur,  the  election  of  a  cadet  Prince  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  be  their  favourite  and  their  King.  A  Guelph  Parnell 
would  be  an  ugly  phenomenon,  but  it  is  out  of  the  range  of 
practical  politics,  and  even  of  political  dreams.  Nevertheless, 
though  we  do  not  expect  to  see  an  English  House  of  Orleans, 
English  statesmen  may  yet  be  troubled  by  the  Princes.  Every 
Sovereign  may  not  be  as  wise  as  Queen  Victoria,  or  as  coolly 
constitutional,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  an  unpopular  Premier 
seriously  embarrassed  by  a  claim  like  that  which,  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  a  frown  for  Baron  H.  de  Worms  and  a  smile  for  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  so  quietly  pushed  aside.  That  will  not  be  the  last 
claim  of  the  kind.  It  will  be  much  more  difficult  one  day,  unless 
the  House  of  Commons  possesses  more  backbone  than  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  “  who  has 
seen  service,”  to  the  Command-in- Chief ;  and  by-and-by,  the 
Princes  of  the  English  House  may  possibly  be  many,  and  their 
position  worse.  Even  now,  a  Prince  of  ability  is  most 
unpleasantly  placed, — he  is  forbidden  by  etiquette  to  take  a 
political  part,  the  function  of  social  leadership  is  to  many 
minds  most  cnnuyant,  and  the  great  offices  are  practically 
closed  to  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  wisely  refused  to  say  why  he 
had  not  appointed  the  Duke  of  Albany,  hinting  that  if  he  could 
be  questioned  in  favour  of  one  Prince,  he  might  be  questioned 
out  of  hostility  to  another,  but  we  doubt  not  that,  if  he  had 
spoken,  the  nomination  of  Princes  would  have  been  proved  to  be 
impossible.  Thirty  years  hence  we  may  see  a  dozen  person¬ 
ages  in  society  all  within  the  succession,  all  claiming  to  take 
precedence  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  all  noticed  bjr  the  people 
as  few  statesmen  are,  and  all  in  circumstances  which  of  all 
others  most  provoke  ambition.  Parliament  will  be  most  reluct¬ 
ant  to  vote  them  incomes — every  such  vote  now  calls  out  a 
democratic  demonstration — and  will  certainly  not  vote  them 
adequate  incomes,  and  without  such  votes  their  position  will 
be  indescribably  provoking.  Some  of  them  may  be  able 
men,  as  the  Coburgs  have  often  been,  and  a  solidly  able 
Prince,  poor  to  pauperism,  but  so  favoured  by  Society 
as  to  have  a  party  at  his  back,  would  be  a  severe  embar¬ 
rassment  to  any  but  a  first-class  Premier.  If  the  Sovereign 
favoured  the  claimant,  the  Premier  would  have  to  resist  the 
claim  by  nearly  impossible  explanations  to  Parliament;  and  if 
the  Sovereign  disapproved,  he  might  find  party  feeling  extend 
itself  to  hostility  to  the  wearer  of  the  Crown.  Observers  say, 
and  sometimes  write,  that  the  difficulty  will  be  met  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  George  III.’s  Royal  Marriage  Law,  and  that  the  Princes 
will  carry  off  the  heiresses,  and  so  become  county  gentlemen ;  but 
in  that  case  they  will  be  subjects,  and  a  Prince  not  restrained 
by  the  etiquettes  of  his  caste  might  be  a  dangerous  politician. 
Is  there  any  law  or  binding  custom  which  prevents  a  Prince, 
not  being  either  Peer  or  pensioner,  from  standing  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which,  if  he  were  able,  a  big  democratic 
borough — say,  for  example.  Stoke — might  be  quite  willing  to 
send  him  ?  The  suggestion  will  strike  most  of  our  readers  as 
a  little  bizarre,  but  the  “  Royalties  ”  are  growing  numerous, 
and,  but  for  accident,  there  might  have  been  in  twenty-five 
years  half-a-dozen  Campbells  alive,  each  one  eligible  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  each  one  a  direct  and  acknowledged  representative  of 
every  family  ever  seated  on  the  British  Throne.  Time  arranges 
all  things,  the  matter  is  not  pressing,  and  the  drift  of  opinion 
is  Republican  ;  but  some  day  the  question  what  to  do  with  so 
separate  a  caste  will  be  among  the  preoccupations  of  a  Premier 
who,  even  before  that  time,  will  be  puzzled  whether  to  find 
appanages  indefinitely,  or  to  face  the  risk  that  a  Prince  may 
open  a  theatre,  turn  Jacobin  politician,  or  marry  a  dancer  at  the 
opera. 

COWARDICE. 

MR.  O’KELLY’S  magnificent  scorn  for  Mr.  MacCoan 
because  the  latter  gentleman  very  properly  declined  to 
fight  a  duel,  is  a  survival  from  a  world  now  almost  passed  away, 
the  world  in  which  all  indisposition  to  risk  your  life  on  another’s 
challenge  was  supposed  to  arise  from  cowardice,  and  in  which 
cowardice  was  the  one  unforgivable  sin.  The  thinking  world  of 
to-day  accepts  neither  of  these  assumptions.  It  is  well  aware 
that  unwillingness  to  risk  your  life  on  the  challenge  of  another, 


though  it  may  arise  from  cowardice,  may  be  strongest  of  all  in  a 
mind  incapable  of  any  kind  of  cowardice  ;  and  again,  it  is  well 
aware  that  while  what  is  called  cowardice  is  often  pure  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  nothing  else,  it  is  often  a  mere  nervous  recoil  due  to 
intense  sensibilities,  which,  if  these  sensibilities  be  controlled 
by  the  will,  as  they  often  are,  may  give  rise  to  the  most 
magnificent  form  of  courage.  The  officer  who  was  taunted  by 
a  comrade  in  a  fiercely-fought  battle  for  appearing  to  be 
in  a  blue-funk,  and  who  replied,  “  My  dear  fellow,  I  am 
in  a  blue-funk,  and  if  you  were  in  half  such  a  funk  as  I  am  in, 
you  would  run  away,”  knew  what  true  courage  meant  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  friend.  True  courage  is  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  impulses  to  desert  your  post  springing  out  of  terrors  which, 
as  mere  terrors,  are  not  to  be  subdued.  In  ordinary  speech,  a 
man  is  supposed  to  be  courageous  whose  temperament  never 
allows  him  to  feel  terror  at  all,  but  rather  stimulates  him  to  a 
keener  and  more  aggressive  activity  under  danger  than  he  would 
display  if  no  danger  beset  him.  But  that  is  the  mere  courage  of 
temperament.  It  is  a  far  higher  courage  which,  from  the  mere 
sense  of  duty,  can  keep  down  these  impulses  to  run  away,  and 
probably  a  much  rarer  kind  of  courage  as  well  as  a  far  higher 
kind.  The  truth,  doubtless,  is  that  physical  courage— in  men — 
is  more  or  less  of  an  inherited  quality  of  temperament,  a 
quality  closely  connected  with  the  masculine  sex,  and  greatly 
developed  during  the  barbarian  period,  in  consequence  of 
the  immense  advantages  which  the  men  possessed  of  it 
have  always  had  in  life  over  those  who  did  not  possess  it,  not 
only  in  the  favour  of  women,  but  in  the  general  respect  of  the 
society  in  which  they  lived.  Even  in  our  time  cowardice 
which  is  regarded  as  wholly  ignoble  in  a  man,  is  not  condemned 
at  all  seriously  in  a  woman ;  and  this  implies,  we  take  it,  that 
the  average  man  is  much  more  likely  to  be  courageous  by 
temperament,  as  regards  the  ordinary  shocks  of  life,  than  the 
average  woman,  though  the  average  woman  will  doubtless  show 
more  of  the  passive  courage  of  fortitude  in  bearing  inward  pain 
than  the  average  man. 

But  even  as  regards  the  temperament  itself, — we  are  not  now 
speaking  of  that  very  common  sort  of  cowardice  which  is  pure 
selfishness,  like  the  cowardice  of  the  man  who  will  not  save  a 
drowning  fellow-creature  because  he  is  afraid  to  wet  his  feet  on 
account  of  the  bad  cold  and  headache  that  wet  feet  always  give 
him, — we  liai-dly  do  justice  as  yet  to  that  timid  or  cautious  tem¬ 
perament  which  is  so  often  wrongly  call  cowardly.  Man’s 
warning  instincts  are  always  of  the  nature  of  fears,  that  is,  recoils 
from  dangers  not  really  visible  but  more  or  less  suspected,  yet 
dangers  all  the  more  real  for  being,  like  sunken  rocks,  so  little 
visible.  The  recoil  of  true  innocence  from  vice  is  always  more 
or  less  the  recoil  of  a  warning  instinct  which  does  not  and  cannot 
disclose  the  true  meaning  of  the  dread  felt.  Such  was  the  horror 
which  Gretchen,  in  Faust,  feels  for  Mephistopheles,  and  which, 
had  Goethe  been  greater  than  he  was,  he  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  her  as  feeling  also  for  those  urgencies  of  Eaust 
which  were  suggested  by  Mephistopheles,  and  the  outcome  of  his 
evil  compact.  A  great  deal  that  is  falsely  called  cowardice  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  recoil  of  man’s  best  nature  from 
what  is  really  destructive  to  it.  Not  only  is  there  a  warning 
recoil  in  true  purity  from  what  taints  it,  but  there  is  an  equally 
warning  recoil  in  true  holiness  of  nature  from  the  worldly  ambi¬ 
tions  which  threaten  it,  and  in  true  singleness  of  nature  from  the 
multitude  of  half-sincerities  with  which  society  is  honeycombed. 
Again,  in  many  minds,  minds  in  their  best  nature  solitary,  there 
is  a  true  recoil  of  this  same  kind  from  the  confusion  and  dis¬ 
traction  which  the  demands  of  society  make  upon  them.  There  is, 
we  are  persuaded,  more  of  sound  teaching  in  what  we  often  call 
cowardly  fears,  than  most  men  are  at  all  aware.  Of  course,  we 
are  now  explicitly  excluding  that  selfish  dislike  of  inconvenience 
of  which  we  entirely  understand  the  meaning  and  the  scope. 
That  is  cowardice  for  which  nothing  is  to  be  said.  But  much 
that  is  supposed  to  be  cowardice  of  temperament  is  nothing  but 
the  same  kind  of  warning  instinct  in  the  soul  which,  in  the 
body,  makes  the  eyelid  automatically  shut  to  protect  the 
eye  from  dust,  and  the  head  instinctively  shrink  to  avoid 
a  shattering  collision.  It  may  be  urged  truly  enough 
in  reply  to  this,  that  as  we  instinctively  shrink  from  the 
surgeon’s  knife,  even  though  it  only  cuts  away  what  must  be 
cut  away  if  we  are  to  live,  so  the  soul  instinctively  shrinks  from 
much  which  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  courage  to  bear,  and 
not  only  to  bear,  but  to  become  indifferent  to, — as,  for  instance, 
ridicule  of  one’s  higher  principles.  And  that  is  perfectly  true. 
But  though  that  may  be  called  instinctive  shrinkiug,  since  in  its 
origin  it  is  so,  yet  so  soon  as  we  know  what  it  is  we  shrink  from 
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and  why  it  is  that  we  shrink  from  it,  the  warning  function  of 
dread  is  over  for  us,  and  it  becomes  as  purely  cowardly  to  shrink 
back  from  a  pang  which  we  understand,  and  which  we  know  to 
be  useful  to  us,  as  it  is  right  and  natural  to  shrink  back  while 
the  shrinking  is  a  recoil  from  danger  only  half-understood.  We 
are  not  saying  for  a  moment  that  men  ought  to  he  ultimately 
guided  by  the  innumerable  warnings  of  danger  which  their 
sensibilities  give  them, — but  only  that  they  may  often  be 
greatly  the  better  for  these  warnings,  if  they  will  only 
use  them  as  warnings,  and  look  out  carefully  for  the 
character  of  the  mischief  threatened.  Fears  are  only  watch¬ 
men,  whose  ci-y  ought  to  make  us  not  blench,  but  be 
vigilant,  and  anxious  to  discern  what  that  hidden  danger  of  the 
approach  of  which  we  were  warned,  really  is.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
seen  that  that  danger  was  nothing  but  pain,  and  wholesome  pain ; 
and  in  that  case  we  can,  of  course,  set  ourselves  to  work  to  subdue 
the  fear.  But  very  often  it  is  much  more  than  pain,  some  real 
invasion  of  the  inner  truthfulness,  or  inward  purity,  or  the 
essential  personality  of  one’s  character, — of  something  which  it  is 
impossible  to  lose  without  losing  a  part  of  our  best  self,  and  in 
this  case  the  warning  recoil  ought  to  make  us  more  clear-sighted 
to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  contagion  from  which  we  shrink 
back,  even  though  it  be  our  duty,  as  it  may  be,  after  being  thus 
put  on  our  guard,  to  run  the  risk  of  that  contagion.  There  is 
nothing  more  delusive  than  the  idea  that  the  shrinkings  of  the 
mind  are  all  mere  forms  of  cowardice. 

That  only  is  cowardice  which  impels  us  to  flee  from  what 
it  is  a  duty  to  resist.  *  But  one  of  the  great  arts  of  life 
is  to  discriminate  between  what  it  is  a  duty  to  resist  and 
what  it  is  a  duty  to  flee  from.  For  instance,  there  are  some  men 
and  some  women  perhaps,  whom  flattery  does  not  hurt,  because 
it  does  not  even  please  them,  and  these  feel  no  warning  instinct 
when  they  hear  it.  But  there  are  others  who,  much  as  they 
enjoy  it,  feel  a  sort  dread  of  those  who  praise  them,  just  because 
they  instinctively  anticipate  the  harm  it  may  do  them ;  and  there 
are  men  who,  if  they  have  gifts  which  may  bring  them  much  popu¬ 
larity,  should  be  all  the  more  careful  so  to  use  them  that  they  may 
not  court  popularity,  and  may  even  invite  a  healthy  unpopularity 
where  there  is  room  to  choose  between  different  exercises  of  these 
gifts.  The  so-called  cowardice  which  makes  some  men  shrink 
from  public  life  is  very  often  indeed,  we  believe,  a  true  warning 
instinct,  an  instinct  that  they  are  too  self-conscious  for  public 
life,  or  too  incapable  of  living  their  own  life  when  others’  opinions 
upon  them  are  always  being  freely  expressed,  and  that  their  true 
life  can  only  be  lived  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  public  praise  and  blame.  Of  course,  that  applies 
chiefly  to  men  of  no  great  weight  of  character,  for  men  of  any 
great  weight  of  character  can  face  and  master,  and,  indeed, 
wholly  subdue,  many  temptations  which  another  might  not  be  wise 
to  face.  We  do  not  in  the  least  say  that  the  warning  instincts 
ought  to  guide,  but  only  to  warn  us,  to  make  us  gauge  in  all 
their  force  the  temptations  which  will  have  to  be  subdued  if  the 
warnings  given  ai-e  to  be  used  only  as  warnings,  and  not  as  vetos 
on  the  course  against  which  they  seem  to  warn  us.  We  are  not 
in  the  least  arguing  that  our  fears  are  to  give  us  a  law.  That 
would  be  cowardly  doctrine,  indeed.  We  only  say  this,  that  the 
recoil  of  the  soul,  like  the  recoil  of  the  body,  constantly  points 
to  formidable  dangers  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  our  duty  to 
confront;  but  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  must  be  our  duty  to  gauge 
these  dangers,  and  either  to  avoid  them,  or  to  confront  them,  if  we 
confront  them,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  it  is  that  they 
threaten.  The  temperament  which  is  sometimes  called  anxious, 
sometimes  timorous,  and  sometimes  cowardly,  is  generally,  we 
believe,  a  temperament  that  really  needs  the  warnings  which 
this  shrinking  disposition  gives, — not  by  any  means  always  for 
the  purpose  of  disarming  the  intentions  formed,  but  always  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  those  who  form  them  in  possession  of 
the  real  danger.  The  active  men  of  the  world  are  too  often 
supposed  to  be  the  greatest  men.  There  are  other  men,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  great  in  consequence  of  their  anxieties  and  fears, 
men  great,  like  Bishop  Butler,  by  virtue  of  their  caution  and 
sobriety  of  mind,  great  through  the  warnings  of  their  nature 
agaiust  moral  dangers  which  they  would  otherwise  despise,  but 
which  the  inward  timidities  to  which  they  so  wisely  attend, 
enable  them  to  gauge,  to  disarm,  and  ultimately  to  conquer. 


A  DRAWING-ROOM  LECTURE. 

ROFESSOR  RUSIvIN,  to  please  some  of  his  friends  who 
could  not  obtain  admission  to  his  Oxford  Lectures,  re¬ 
peated  to  them  this  week,  in  a  private  house  at  Kensington, 


much  of  what  he  had  said  as  Slade  Professor  on  the  merits  of 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway ;  but  he  gave  his  hearers  besides  the 
pleasant  surprise  of  finding  in  Miss  Francesca  Alexander,  some 
of  whose  drawings  were  exhibited,  an  artist  whom  we  may  take 
to  be  a  good  exemplar  of  Professor  Ruskin’s  lifelong  teaching. 
Slightly  altering  their  application  to  Miss  Greenaway,  his 
words  express  so  well  what  these  drawings  appear  to  us  to  do, 
that  we  venture  to  quote  them : — “  The  beauty  of  them 
is  being  like.  They  are  blissful  just  in  the  degree  that 
they  are  natural,  and  the  fairyland  ” — or,  in  Miss  Alexander’s 
case,  the  spiritual  land — “  she  creates  for  you  is  not  beyond 
the  sky,  nor  beneath  the  sea,  but  nigh  you,  even  at  your 
doors.  She  does  but  show  you  howto  see  it  and  howto  cherish. 
Long  since  I  told  you  this  great  law  of  noble  imagination.  It 
does  not  create,  it  does  not  even  adorn,  it  does  but  reveal  the 
treasures  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit.” 

And  these  drawings  by  “  Francesca”  go  far,  by  their  power 
of  truth  and  grace,  to  reveal  to  us  Professor  Ruskin’s  mean¬ 
ings.  They  show  us  wherein  his  magic  lies,  and  partly  explain 
to  us  the  spell  by  which  he  binds  all  who  acknowledge  him 
as  a  teacher.  The  opening  words  of  his  lecture  express 

the  sympathy  which  exists  between  his  delight  in  “  what¬ 

soever  is  lovely  ”  and  “  Francesca’s  ”  expression  of  peasant 
life  and  wild-flower  beauty  in  their  fairest  forms.  “  I  have 
never  until  to-day,”  he  said,  “  dared  to  call  my  friends  and  my 
neighbours  together  to  rejoice  with  me,  over  any  recovered 
good  or  rekindled  hope.  Both  in  fear  and  much  thankful¬ 
ness,  I  have  done  so  now;  yet  not  to  tell  you  of  any  poor 
little  piece  of  upgathered  silver  of  my  own,  but  to  show  you 
the  fine  gold  which  has  been  strangely  trusted  to  me,  and 
which  before  was  a  treasure  hid  in  a  mountain-field  of 
Tuscany  ;  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  bring  it  to  you,  and  I 
can’t  say  what  I  feel  about  it,  and  am  only  going  to  tell  you 

simply  what  it  is  and  how  it  came  into  my  hands,  and  to  leave 

you  to  have  your  joy  of  it.” 

In  the  first  part  of  the  address,  the  Professor  roused  his 
listeners,  as  he  alone  knows  how,  to  sympathy  with  Miss 
Greenaway’s  genius,  supporting  his  admiration  of  her  “  minute¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  touch  carried  to  its  utmost  limit  ”  by  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  M.  Chesneau’s  volume  on  “  La  Peinture  Anglaisc.” 
Then  Professor  Ruskin,  with  earnest  words,  spoke  of  the  idyllic 
English  landscape  in  Miss  Greenaway’s  drawings.  “Would 
you  wish  me,”  said  the  critic  of  the  ideal  life  not  less  than  he  is 
the  critic  of  modern  Art,  “  with  Professorial  authority  to  advise 
her  that  her  conceptions  belong  to  the  dark  ages,  and  must  be 
reared  on  a  new  foundation ;  or  is  it  conceivable  to  you  that 
perhaps  the  world  we  truly  live  in  may  not  be  quite  so  change¬ 
able  as  you  have  thought  it,— that  all  the  gold  and  silver  you 
can  dig  out  of  the  earth  are  not  worth  to  you  the  king-cups  she 
gave  you  of  her  grace,  and  that  all  the  fury,  and  the  flutter,  and 
the  wistfulness  of  your  lives  will  never  discover  for  you  any 
other  than  the  ancient  blessing,  ‘  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures  :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters,  he  restoreth 
my  soul  ’  ?” 

The  canons  of  taste,  which  he  declared  in  his  lecture,  canons  so 
well  known  that  we  need  not  discuss  their  adequateness,  were 
very  remarkably  illustrated  in  twenty  drawings  in  pen  and  ink 
by  Miss  Alexander,  an  artist,  we  believe,  until  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
recent  Oxford  Lectures,  unknown  in  England.  Since  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  flower  studies,  we  can  recall  no  drawings  of  the  “  herb 
of  the  field”  equal  to  “ Francesca’s  ”  for  strength  and  delicacy, 
for  truth,  and  the  reverence  that  comes  of  truth,  though  she 
has  perhaps  somewhat  to  learn  in  expressing  human  form. 
From  an  improvisatrice  of  the  Tuscan  villages  Miss  Alexander 
received  most  of  the  legends  and  hymns  which  have  sug¬ 
gested  her  drawings,  and  which  have  been  collected  by 
her  during  many  years  of  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Tuscan  contadini.  They  are  the  sparks  which  have  kindled 
her  imagination  and  given  life  to  her  skill.  They  remind 
us,  in  their  innocent  freshness,  of  the  Fioretti  which,  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  gathered  round  the  memory  of  St.  Francis.  The 
illustrations  of  “  La  Madonnina  ”  visiting,  with  St.  Joseph  and 
her  child,  the  gypsy’s  cottage,  in  four  designs,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  charming  of  the  drawings  which  were  shown  to  his  friends 
by  Mr.  Ruskin ;  and  of  them,  we  may  select  the  group  which 
illustrates  Mary’s  words  to  her  humble  hostess  as  specially  full 
of  true  sentiment.  Of  the  Divine  Child  she  says,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  declares : — 

“  Figlio  e  dell’  Eterno  Padre, 

Come  Dio  di  maestade, 

E  come  uomo  ;  e  figlio  mio, 

Per  sua  mera  cortesia.” 
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We  know  no  modern  design  comparable  to  this  for  mean¬ 
ing  and  grace,  unless  it  be  one  by  the  same  artist  of  a  Tuscan 
woman  sitting,  and  the  study  of  the  daisy-plant  which 
illuminates  the  text  is  worthy  of  the  main  figures.  “  Francesca’s 
Book  ”  deserves,  as  it  is  to  have,  publication,  and  we  trust 
that  before  long  these  twenty  drawings  may  be  available  to  the 
public,  not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  they 
are  a  commentary  on  much  of  Professor  Buskin’s  teaching,  and 
areapresage  of  hope  for  a  future  Art  that  may  possess  the  qualities 
for  which  he  now  looks  to  Pre-renaissance  centuries.  The  Tuscan 
legends,  no  doubt,  had  large  part  in  the  spiritual  suggestiveness 
and  the  singular  sweetness  which  give  their  charm  to  Miss  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conceptions.  The  radiance  she  evokes  from  the  simplest 
visible  things  makes  belief  in  what  is  not  seen  easy.  The  faith 
of  the  Tuscan  peasant  guides,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  herself, 
her  accurate  design,  and  she  reveals  more  than  she  may  herself 
know  of  what  her  “  Holy  Family,”  her  “  St.  Christopher,  ’  and 
even  her  lovely  “  Tuscan  Women,”  truly  mean,  to  those  who, 
shutting  out  the  nineteenth-century  glare,  study  them  in  earnest 
and  in  quiet. 

Meantime,  they  aptly  hit  the  special  mark  in  drawing  at  which 
Professor  Buskin  teaches  his  disciples  to  aim.  They  illustrate 
the  dictum  that  all  the  magic  and  power  of  Art  are  in  its  truth  to 
Mature,  as  Mature  was  created  by  the  Great  Artist.  The  fidelity 
of  “  Francesca’s  ”  drawing  in  black-and-white,  forces  many  com¬ 
plex  and  far-reaching  truths  on  us,  and  proves  once  more  that 
very  simple  means  are  adequate  to  rouse  in  us  the  highest 
emotions,  when  used  in  good-faith  by  genius  of  “good-will.” 

All  Professor  Buskin's  friends  must  be  glad  to  see  how  well 
his  Oxford  work  has  agreed  with  him.  He  has  gifts  of  insight 
and  power  of  reaching  the  best  feelings  and  highest  hopes  of 
our  too  indifferent  generation  which  are  very  rare.  Agree 
or  disagree  with  some  of  his  doctrines  as  we  may,  lie  constrains 
the  least  hopeful  of  his  listeners  to  remember  that  man  is  not 
yet  bereft  of  that  “  breath  of  life  ”  which  enables  him  to  live  in 
spiritual  places  that  are  not  yet  altogether  depopulated  by  the 
menacing  army  of  physical  discoverers. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  BABBISTEBS’  AGITATIOM. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — The  letter  signed  “A  Member  of  the  Junior  Bar,”  in 
your  issue  of  Saturday  last,  is,  I  am  afraid,  of  a  nature  likely  to 
arouse  unnecessary  misapprehensions,  if  allowed  to  pass  without 
comment. 

The  new  Bar  Committee  is  not  designed  to  be  a  “  Trades 
Union,”  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  the 
recent  pronouncement  of  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  point 
of  etiquette  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  was  made  in 
•response  to  its  inquiries,  or  at  the  instigation  of  its  members. 
It  will  be  an  object  of  the  Committee,  no  doubt,  to  protect 
the  Bar,  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so ;  but 
there  ought  to  be,  and  there  need  be,  no  antagonism  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  profession.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  other,  and  both  to  the  public. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  thoroughly  representative  of  the  whole  Bar,  and 
with  whom  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  may  be  able  to  confer 
upon  the  various  matters  affecting  both  branches  of  the 
profession  which  from  time  to  time  arise,  will  do  much  to 
dissipate  any  unworthy  feelings  of  jealousy  or  animosity  which 
may  have  been  silently  gaining  hold  and  strength  under  the  old 
regime. 

In  reply  to  a  somewhat  common  sneer  levelled  at  lawyers, 
which  has  been  repeated  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Press  since 
the  present  movement  took  shape,  let  me  point  out  that  there 
is  no  profession  or  class  in  the  country  so  strongly  represented 
in  Parliament  which  has  shown  itself  so  entirely  disinterested 
in  the  matter  of  legislation  as  the  Bar  of  England. — I  am,  Sir, 
Ac.,  T.  C.  Hedderwick, 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Bar  Committee. 

2  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C.,  June  4 th. 


CHABITABLE  ORGANISATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  of  your 
correspondent  on  the  charitable  organisation  of  the  Canton  of 
Bale.  From  that  article  it  appears  that  forty-five  separate 


objects  are  included  in  the  work  of  one  society,  which  has  an 
income  of  £'3,0.00  and  a  fund  of  £8,000.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  excellent  individuals  who  form  this  society,  and  to  the 
principles  which  have  united  them  for  so  many  good  purposes, 
we  should  like  to  hear  a  little  as  to  the  successful  results 
achieved  in  each  of  the  forty-five  branches  of  work  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  society,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
money  is  distributed.  To  say  the  truth,  £3,000  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  large  sum,  and  if  divided  by  forty-five,  would  barely 
allow  £60  to  each  department  of  the  work. 

No,  Sir,  the  cumbrous  English  system,  in  spite  of  its  many 
defects,  works  best,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results  achieved, 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
human  nature.  No  nine  humane  gentlemen  in  the  world  could 
feel  an  equally  keen  interest  in  forty-five  different  charities. 
There  is,  probably,  not  a  county  town,  certainly  not  a  county,  in 
England,  where  a  larger  aggregate  sum  is  not  collected,  and 
where  the  work  of,  say,  forty-five  societies  is  not  carried  on  by 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  their  own  department  of 
beneficence.  While  one  man  is  wild  about  washhouses,  another 
is  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  so  much  needed  as  a  hospital 
dispensary. 

It  is  true  that  the  English  system  involves  a  slightly  increased 
expenditure  of  paper  and  envelopes.  But  even  this  is  good  for 
trade,  and  exercises  the  public,  who  are  asked  to  give,  in  the 
virtue  of  patience.  I  could  say  more,  but  forbear. — I  am, 
Sir,  Ac.,  Edward  Liddell. 

COMMUNION  IN  THE  GBEEK  CHURCH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  “the  Greek  Church, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  grants  to  the  laity  Communion 
only  in  one  kind?”  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  in  his  book  on  the 
Articles,  says  : — “  The  fear  of  spilling  the  consecrated  wine  led 
to  the  administering  of  the  two  elements  together,  by  dipping 
the  consecrated  bread  into  the  cup  :  which  custom  still  prevails 
in  the  Eastern  Churches.” 

Moreover,  even  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  Kings  of  France 
communicated  in  both  kinds  till  the  Revolution.  And  at 
coronation,  the  cup  seems  to  have  been  usually  given  to  a  King. 
Mr.  Walcott,  in  his  “Sacred  Archaeology,”  says: — “The  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  at  his  coronation,  partook  of  the  chalice ; 
and  Clement  YI.  allowed  the  King  of  Gaul  to  partake  at  plea¬ 
sure,  although  other  Princes  were  permitted  the  privilege  only 
at  their  coronation  and  at  the  hour  of  death.” — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Chelmsford,  June  4 th.  B.  E.  Bartlett. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  a  serious  mistake  in  your  article  on 
the  Czar's  Coronation.  The  Greek  Church  is  most  scrupulous 
in  communicating  the  laity  in  both  kinds,  and  the  only  approach 
it  knows  to  Communion  in  one  kind  is  that  an  infant’s^rst  com¬ 
munion  is  made  with  the  species  of  wine  alone.  The  ritual 
difference  made  between  clergy  and  laity  is  that  the  former 
receive  the  two  kinds  separately,  and  that  of  wine  from  the 
chalice;  while  the  laity  receive  both  together,  in  a  spoon.  The 
Czar  is  allowed,  on  the  ground  of  his  sacerdotal  anointing,  to 
have  a  hieratic  character,  and  thus  communicates  as  do  the 
clergy.  It  was  the  custom  to  communicate  the  Kings  of  France 
with  the  chalice  at  their  coronation,  long  after  it  was  taken 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  laity  in  the  Latin  Church. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Bichard  F.  Littledale. 

9  Bed  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.,  June  2nd. 

[We  have  had  quite  a  mass  of  letters  on  this  subject.  It 
appears  from  them  that  the  Russian  etiquette  as  to  Kings  is 
also  the  Roman.  The  Kings  of  France  received  the  Communion 
in  both  kinds  till  the  Revolution,  and  our  own  Kings  before  the 
Reformation.  The  King,  in  short,  is  considered  conse¬ 
crated. — Ed.  Spectator ;] 


“  SAINT,  OR  SINNER  ?” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  are  not  “  Notes,”  and  I  am  not  “  Queries,”  but  some 
of  your  readers  may  solve  me  a  question,  upon  some  authority 
which  I  can  accept.  What  is  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of 
Russia?  The  question  sounds  elementary,  but  in  conversation, 
at  all  events,  nobody  seems  to  know.  Or  rather,  as  usual  in 
conversation,  everybody  knows;  but  no  two  people  know  in  the 
same  way.  All  the  Britons  (telegrams  included)  call  the  place 
St.  Petersburg ;  all  the  French,  1  believe,  Petersburg.  It  was 
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certainly  built  by,  and  called  after,  Czar  Peter,  whom  I  imagine 
to  have  been  as  little  like  St.  Peter  as  anybody  can  well  be. 
Some  very  remarkable  letters  in  the  Times  a  year  or  two  ago, 
by  some  outsider  (“  aut  Freeman,  aut  Diabolus,”  I  thought), 
ridiculed  the  English  fashion,  as  against  the  French  (a  nation 
much  more  exact  of.  true  scholarship  than  ours  is),  of  calliug 
Czar  Peter's  city  St.  Petersburg.  Which  authority  I  adopted, 
and  stated  that  only  Englishmen  so  called  the  place.  Where¬ 
upon  I  was  at  ouce  confronted  by  an  Independance  Beige,  which 
called  it  “  St.  Petersbourg,”  without  variation.  I  consulted  a 
friend,  who  said  that  “  Petersburg  ”  was  a  mere  traveller’s 
familiarity,  and  “St.  Petersburg”  the  proper  name,  the  city 
having  been  christened  after  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Why  not 
“  St.  Peter  and  Paul's-burg,”  then,  after  the  usual  precedent  of 
the  sweet  Zanipolo  (Giovanni  e  Paolo)  of  Venetian  Italy  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  a  young  lady  of  the  modern-educational 
■school,  whom  I  at  once  consulted,  as  more  likely  to  know  than 
anybody,  assured  me  that  all  her  professors  taught  her  to  speak 
of  “  Petersburg,”  and  to  laugh  at  the  conventional  ignorance  of 
the  British  newspaper.  Which,  then,  on  genuine  authority,  is 
.right  ?  One  must  be  very  wrong. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Eastbourne,  June  4tli.  He iimax  Merivale. 


VIVISECTION’  AT  OXFORD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  has  just 
voted  £T0,000  for  building  a  laboratory,  and  supplying  means 
and  opportunities  for  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  to  pursue  his  “re¬ 
searches.”  Your  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  what  these 
“  researches  ”  of  the  well-known  vivisector  are. 

I  write  now,  as  au  old  member  of  the  University,  which  I  once 
could  honour,  and  which  still  I  love,  to  ask  your  valuable  aid 
in  appealing  to  other  members  of  that  University  who  know 
what  vivisection  is,  who  know  what  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  has 
professed  himself  to  be,  and  who  feel  that  the  vote  of  last  Tues¬ 
day,  if  it  be  not  rescinded,  or  at  least  qualified  and  guarded  by 
very  stringent  provisions,  will  commit  the  University  to  a  course 
of  action  which  we  may  lament  as  a  misery  and  a  deep  disgrace, 
but  which  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  restrain  or  to  regulate. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  the  vote  of  £10,000  to  carry  on  these 
cruel  and  useless  brutalities  can  be  appealed  against  or  rescinded 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  University  procedure.  If  anything 
can  be  done  by  those  who  are  on  the  spot  to  prevent  altogether 
the  execution  of  this  iniquitous  scheme,  I  trust  it  will  be  done; 
but  if  it  cannot  be  altogether  prevented,  it  must  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  enact  provisions  forbidding  the  practice  of  vivisection 
cruelties  for  any  purpose.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  pleads  that 
vivisection  will  not  be  practised  in  this  laboratory  “  for  purposes 
of  instruction,”  but  only  “for  purposes  of  research,”  lieuce,  no 
doubt,  the  number  of  animals  required  for  torture  would  be 
smaller;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  cruel  and  deliberate 
torture  of  a  helpless  and  inoffensive  animal  is  at  all  the  less  a 
brutal  act,  or  at  all  the  less  a  disgrace  to  the  man  who  performs 
it,  because  it  is  done  “  for  purposes  of  research,”  and  not  “  for 
purposes  of  instruction.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Emelian,  N.B.,  June  7th.  F.  Nutcombe  Oxexiiam. 


POETR  Y. 

- - 

A  CRY  FROM  ERIN. 

Erin,  our  country,— our  dear  one  ! 

Sadder  thy  days  grow,  and  sadder  ; 

Never  a  promise  before  thee, 

Hardly  a  record  behind. 

Ever  a  yearning  for  greatness, 

Ever  a  crying  for  freedom, 

Ever  with  failure  on  failure ; 

Thy  children  untrue,  disunited, 

Blind  men  leading  the  blind. 

Oh,  for  a  leader  to  lead  us  ! 

O  God  for  a  leader  to  lead  us  ! 

To  teach  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness, 
To  tell  all  the  world  we  are  true. 

"Oh,  that  one  rose  up  among  us 

Who  should  be  as  the  voice  of  thee,  Erin  !  — 

The  cry,  for  which  we  have  waited, 

The  cry  that  has  never  been  uttered, — 

A  leader  to  show  us  our  trouble, 

And  meet  it,  and  carry  us  through. 


But  never  the  true  one  arises  ; 

Only  false  leaders,  self-seekers, 

Showing  the  world  all  our  folly. 

All  that  is  worst  in  us,  weakest; 

Always  the  selfish  and  little, 

Never  the  true  and  the  strong. 

Branding  us  unto  the  nations, 

As  one  which  has  bartered  its  birthright; 

Yelling  for  rights  which  are  no  rights, 

Leaving  unspoken  our  wrong. 

O  green  isle  in  the  ocean, 

Land  of  the  soldier  who  fears  not, 

Land  of  the  warm-hearted  comrade, 

Land  of  the  true-hearted  maid! 

Fought  have  our  fathers,— how  nobly  ! 

Joy  there  has  been  in  the  old  time  ; 

Songs  in  the  past,  in  thy  sunshine, — 

None  can  sing  now,  in  the  shade  ! 

All  our  hearts’  gladness  is  darkened, 

Heavy  the  shame  lies  upon  us. 

Fight !  We  have  nothing  to  fight  for. 
Dishonoured  we  are,  and  dismayed. 

We  hear  our  own  false  ones  belie  us  ; 

We  hear  how  the  English  misjudge  us  ; 

We  hear  their  pity  and  blame. 

But  we  know  the  fire  of  our  spirit, 

And  we  know  we  are  misunderstanded. 

We  are  proud,  and  despise  all  the  pity  ; 

And  yet  we  have  no  voice  to  speak  with, 

And  needs  must  abide  in  our  shame. 

Not  so  in  olden  time,  Erin. 

Once  thou  wert  famed  among  nations 
For  piety,  honour,  and  learning, 

Peace,  aud  good-will  unto  men. 

Holy  men  came  from  afar  off, 

Lived  tranquil  lives  in  thy  shelter, 

And,  among  turbulent  nations, 

Thou  sentest  glad  tidings  again. 

But  now  we  are  fallen,  are  fallen  ! 

Discord,  and  tumult,  aud  murder, 

Clamour,  and  impotent  ravings, 

Are  the  voices  we  give  to  the  world. 

We  are  slaves  to  our  own  meanest  passions ; 

The  flag  of  mad  licence  is  brandished, 

The  flag  of  old  Freedom  is  furled. 

Because  of  our  love  of  our  country, 

Because  we  are  simple  and  trustful, 

Because  our  hearts  soon  may  be  fired, 

So  twice  be  the  shame  upon  those 
Who  knew  it, — made  Erin  the  watchword 
To  make  us  unworthy  of  Eriu, 

To  goad  us  to  murder  and  meanness, 

And  made  us  our  own  hardest  foes. 

And  because  of  our  love  of  our  country, 

Because  we  are  simple  and  trustful, 

Because  our  hearts  soon  may  be  fired, 

O  God  that  a  leader  would  rise, 

To  speak  for  our  desolate  country, — 

To  show  us  the  way  we  may  serve  her, 

To  wipe  out  our  shame  and  dishonour, 

And  open  our  enemies’  eyes ! 

Sidney  Riiysaoht. 


A  R  T. 

THE  GROSYENOR  GALLERY. 

[third  notice.] 

In  this  notice  we  intend  to  speak,  as  fully  as  our  space  will 
permit,  of  the  majority  of  the  pictures  which  we  have  hitherto 
left  unmentioned  ;  but  we  do  not  profess  to  give  at  all  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  description.  Many  meritorious  works  must  remain  un¬ 
noticed,  simply  for  the  old  reason  that  “  a  quart  cannot  be  put 
into  a  pint  pot,”  with  which  bi’ief  apology  we  begin  our  article 
with  the  mention  of  Mr.  Holloway's  large  picture  of  “  The  Old 
Wellesley.”  This  is  a  river-picture,  somewhat  similar  perhaps 
in  character  to  that  very  famous  one  of  the  “  Old  Temeraire,”  and 
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taken  from  pretty  much  the  same  spot.  We  do  not  mean  to 
depreciate  Mr.  Holloway’s  work,  if  we  say  it  possesses  little  of 
the  charm  of  the  last-mentioned  picture,  for  Mr.  Holloway  has  a 
pleasant  poetry  of  his  own,  which,  though  it  bears  little  relation 
to  Turner’s  glory  of  colour,  has  a  sufficient  attraction.  For 
several  years  we  have  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  fidelity 
with  which  this  artist  paints  harbour  aud  coast  scenes,  and  we 
can  only  say  with  regard  to  the  present  work  that  perhaps  the 
subject  reminds  one  too  closely  of  the  “  Old  Tcmeraire,”  to  be 
fairly  judged.  We  doubt  whether  the  artist  understands,  or 
cares  for  the  beauty  of  calm  water  as  much  as  that  of  a  rough 
sea.  Compare  with  this  large  picture,  the  small  oil-study 
of  “  The  Mouth  of  the  Harbour,”  by  the  same  artist ;  it  will 
he  seen  at  once  how  much  more  at  home  Mr.  Holloway  is,  when 
he  seeks  to  express  motion,  than  when  he  paiuts  repose.  Near 
this,  Mr.  Ernest  Parton  has  a  rather  fine  twilight  landscape,  in 
which  a  man  and  horse  are  going  up  the  avenue  of  a  wood, 
behind  the  leafless  trees  of  which  we  see  the  last  glimmer  of 
sunset.  Mr.  Parton  paints  his  tree-trunks  capitally.  May  we 
suggest  to  him  that  there  are  other  things  in  Nature  not  less 
worthy  of  his  attention  ?  The  little  picture  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Hooke, 
which  hangs  next  to  this,  should  be  noticed  for  its  unpretentious 
and  elaborate  workmanship,  and  for  a  certain  charm  of  colour, 
which,  though  somewhat  monotonous,  marks  all  Mr.  Hooke's 
paintings.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  study  of  “  The  Market-place  of 
Verona,”  has  all  the  merits  which  accurate  draughtsmanship, 
and  careful  observation  can  give;  it  is  only  deficient  in  that  it 
is  “  a  study,”  and  not  a  “  picture.”  And  perhaps  this  same 
remark  might  be  fairly  applied  to  the  exquisite  little  Venetian 
scenes  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a 
former  not:ce. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lemon  is  an  artist  whose  work  is  less  known  in 
London  than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  for  this  perhaps  his  very 
unattractive  subjects  are  partially  responsible.  He  has  this 
year  a  large  picture  of  “  Ploughing  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,” 
in  which  the  principal  feature  is  the  fine  drawing,  and  the  quiet 
careful  painting  of  the  white  oxen  ;  the  whole  composition 
moreover  is  good  and  effective  in  its  simplicity.  The  artist  has 
scarcely  attempted  to  give  any  great  beauty  of  colour  to  the 
scene,  and  has  deliberately  forborne  to  alter  or  beautify  any  of 
its  details;  but  his  picture  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  marked 
style,  and  even  dignity  of  its  own.  Sir  Robert  Collier’s 
“Deserted  Pond”  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  utter 
unattractiveness  of  careful  landscape-painting,  when  it  is  neither 
informed  by  any  special  beauty  of  workmanship,  nor  made 
interesting  by  any  special  object.  The  “  Deserted  Pond  ”  is  as 
careful  aud  accurate  as  could  be  wished,  but  we  doubt  whether 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  visitors  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  will 
pause  to  notice  its  accuracy  or  enjoy  its  care. 

Mrs.  Jopling’s  portrait  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  “  Portia,”  in  a 
scarlet  robe  aud  cape  (which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  lady  did 
not  wear  when  she  played  the  part),  is  a  picture  whose  merits 
are  almost  as  unpleasant  as  its  faults  ;  we  mean  by  this  that  it 
is  one  of  those  good  portraits  which,  while  it  is  undeniably 
faithful  to  each  individual  detail,  manages  in  some  unfortunate 
manner,  to  miss  all  the  finer  characteristics  of  the  sitter.  Miss 
Terry’s  strongly  marked  and  attractive  face,  has  here  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  charm,  while  it  has  gained  only 
a  sort  of  smooth  varnish,  such  as  Madame  Rachel  might 
have  laid  thereon,  at  a  somewhat  similar  price.  The  actress 
has  come  out  of  Mrs.  Jopling’s  bath  “beautiful  for  ever,”  but 
her  most  intimate  friends  will  hardly  know  her  again.  The 
picture,  nevertheless,  is  brightly  aud  industriously  painted, 
its  worst  point  being  the  hands,  which  are  badly  drawn. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  has  next  to  this,  “  The  Model,”  a 
naked  little  boy  who  has  taken  up  an  artist's  palette,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  “  sitting.”  It  is  in  no  unkind  spirit  that  we 
notice  that  this  artist  has  three  or  four  pictures  of  babies  in  the 
Royal  A  cade  my,  and  two  here;  thejr  are  all  very  nice,  plump, 
healthy,  pretty  children,  with  the  reddest  of  cheeks  and  the 
roundest  of  limbs  ;  aud  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  be  quite  happy 
and  quite  successful  in  their  delineation  ;  in  fact,  the  painter 
has,  at  last,  found  his  metier.  At  the  present  rate  at  which  the 
population  increases,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  ever  lack 
occupation ;  no  mother  could  ever  wish  for  prettier  baby-pic¬ 
tures  than  these.  A  passing  word  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Havnes 
Williams's  “  Gleam  of  Sunshine,”  a  picture  of  au  old  gentleman, 
in  a  square-cut  coat,  taking  his  grandchild’s  face  between  his 
hands,  and  tracing  the  resemblance  therein  to  his  dead  daughter. 
The  composition  is,  perhaps,  a  little  mawkish,  and  the  whole 


picture  too  evidently  made  up  in  the  studio  ;  but  it  is  fairly  well 
painted,  and  expresses  its  motive  clearly.  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood’s 
“Half-holiday”  deserves  somewhat  similar  praise;  it  is  arti¬ 
ficial,  but  pleasing.  So,  again,  is  Mr.  Brewtnall’s  large  com- 
jjosition,  “  The  Fairy-tale,”  an  old  grandfather  telling  a  story 
to  his  grandchildren,  under  the  shadow  of  a  chestnut-tree  in  a 
sunny  garden;  this  last  is  full  of  brilliant  colour,  graceful 
forms  of  women  and  children,  and  displays  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  painting;  but  it  is  utterly  unspontaneous,  has 
no  meaning  whatever,  and  no  reason  to  exist ;  the  painter  has 
nothing  to  say,  not  even  of  the  sunlight  and  the  chestnut-leaves, 
aud  therefore  cannot  interest  us  by  the  way  in  which  he  says  it. 

Very  different,  indeed,  and  deserving  of  far  more  careful 
notice  than  we  can  give  in  this  place,  both  for  its  faults  and  its 
excellencies,  is  Miss  Pickering’s  “  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon.” 
We  coufess  a  certain  sympathy,  uncritical,  but  quite  irre¬ 
sistible,  for  a  young  painter  who  takes  such  a  subject  as 
this,  aud  struggles  with  it  so  earnestly ;  and  her  failure,, 
if  it  be  a  failure,  is  worth  more  than  a  good  many  babies 
smudging  themselves  with  neglected  palettes,  or  listening 
to  their  grandfathers’  cock-and-bull  stories.  But  the  picture  is- 
hardly  to  be  rightly  described  as  a  failure,  for  it  has,  despite 
certain  conventionalities  of  treatment  and  a  too  obvious  echo 
of  other  artists’  work,  much  truth  of  feeling,  with  considerable 
beauty  of  colour;  the  figures  are  well  grouped  aud  well  painted,, 
the  whole  work  is  distinctly  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  im¬ 
proves  upon  closer  acquaintance.  Not  the  rose,  but  one  who 
has  lived  near  her.  Miss  Pickering  deserves  this  praise, — that  she 
honestly  prefers  to  fail  in  the  highest  school,  to  succeeding  in  the 
lowest,  and  perhaps  her  chief  fault  is  that  she  disdains  almost 
too  entirely,  all  the  cheap  attractiveness  of  modern  painting. 

Mr.  George  Howard’s  “Yale  of  Mentone,”  though  a  land¬ 
scape,  has  a  somewhat  similar  quality  of  painting,  or  at  least  a 
somewhat  similar  reference  to  the  work  of  the  elder  schools,  as 
that  of  Miss  Tickering.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  good 
example  of  the  painter’s  merits,  but  it  is  worthy  of  attention 
for  the  curious  manner  in  which  it  combines  realistic  detail  and 
a  conventional  method  of  treatment;  it  sees  everything  very 
sharply,  but  sees  it  through  ancient  spectacles,  and  the  result  is 
a  curious  combination  of  what  is,  with  what  has  been. 

Mr.  Ilerkomer’s  chief  portrait  in  the  Gallery  is  that  of  Herr 
Joachim,  violin  in  hand.  As  usual  with  this  artist,  it  is  somewhat 
exaggerated  in  size,  aDd  is,  we  are  bound  to  say,  exaggerated  in 
manner  and  effect.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Herkomer  is  spoil¬ 
ing  his  undeniably  great  artistic  gifts,  by  treating  them  as  an 
American  contractor  treats  a  railway  line, — laying  down  so 
many  hundred  miles  per  week.  This  might  have  been  a  picture 
of  a  great  artist,  by  a  great  painter.  It  is  only  a  caricature  of 
a  musician,  by  one  who  has  no  time  to  be  an  artist.  The  haste  and 
what  we  should  call  the  “  insolence  ”  of  the  painting  are  evident 
throughout,  but  especially  evident  in  the  thick,  shapeless  claw 
which  represents  Herr  Joachim’s  hand.  Those  who  remember 
Mr.  Watts’s  magnificent  study  of  the  same  subject  will  be  little 
apt  to  forgive  Mr.  Herkomer  for  this  later  rendering.  We  do 
not  in  the  least  mean  to  deny  Mr.  Herkomer’s  ability,  but  only 
to  point  out  that  it  is  ability  to  which  its  possessor  refuses  to 
give  a  fair  chance. 

At  the  very  opposite  pole  of  Art  to  this,  is  Mr.  Watts’s 
little  landscape,  called  “Haystacks,”  which  hangs  close  by. 
It  is  simply  a  slope  of  arable  land,  on  the  crest  of  which 
stand  two  or  three  haystacks,  against  a  blue  sky,  into  the 
height  of  which  a  great,  cumulus  cloud  is  slowly  rising.  Some¬ 
how,  all  the  music  which  ought  to  have  been  in  “  Herr  Joachim  ” 
has  filtered  through  into  Mr.  Watts’s  “Haystacks;”  but  we 
cannot  stay  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  nor  to  speak  of  Mr.  Watts’s 
“  Knight,”  an  almost  too  roughly  painted  study  of  a  man  in 
armour.  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  “  Diana  and  the  Shepherd,”  only 
demands  notice  here  as  another  example  of  how  futile  it  is  for  an, 
artist  to  rely  upon  his  imagination,  beyond  a  certaiu  point.  Mr. 
Crane  has  been  a  resident  in  Italy  now  for  some  months,  yet  we 
doubt  if  any  artist  who  had  ever  seen  an  olive-tree,  could  have 
painted  with  less  fidelity  to  nature  than  Mr.  Crane  has  displayed 
here,  in  the  grey  foliage  and  silver  stems.  Still  more  notable  is 
the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures 
in  this  composition.  We  must  conclude  the  present  notice  of 
this  exhibition,  with  a  mention  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  very  faithful 
and  beautiful  study  of  Dover  Castle,  one  of  those  simply 
veracious  landscapes  which  Mr.  Poynter  executes  every  now 
and  then,  to  show  us  that  he  can  see  beauty  in  simple  English 
scenery,  though  he  is  accused  of  being  unable  to  display  it  in, 
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ancient  Greek  legends.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Poynter's  work  as  a  figure-painter,  though  un¬ 
successful  in  raising  him  to  the  height  at  which  he  aims,  enables 
him  to  touch  all  slighter  subjects  with  something  of  the 
dignity  and  meaniug  of  those  elder  artists  in  whose  footsteps 
he  follows  so  conscientiously. 


BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND* 

[second  notice.] 

•  Sir  James  Stephen's  work  has  a  twofold  aspect.  It  constitutes 
an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  English  history  ;  it 
also  consists  of  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  moral  and  logical 
problems  suggested  by  the  study  of  law.  Our  aim  to-day  is  to 
consider  the  book  not  as  a  narrative,  but  as  a  treatise  on 
criminal  jurisprudence.  Of  its  interest,  when  looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  candid  crit'cs  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  ; 
but  a  reviewer  who  tries  to  imitate  Sir  James  Stephen’s  own 
outspokenness  and  honesty  must,  out  of  the  very  respect  due  to 
an  eminent  writer,  state  freely  that  the  book  contains  a  large 
number  of  positions  which  are  meant  to  excite — as,  no  doubt, 
they  will  excite — criticism  and  opposition.  On  this  matter,  we 
need  not  confine  ourselves  to  prediction.  Lord  Coleridge  has 
already  questioned  from  the  Bench  one  at  least  among  the 
numerous  hard  doctrines  propounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 
It  is  certainly  not  our  business  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  the  jnoiut  at  issue  between  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  his  colleague.  The  differences,  however,  of  emi¬ 
nent  magistrates,  as  of  respected  divines,  have  at  least 
the  advantage  of  restoring  to  humbler  individuals  a  perfect 
freedom  of  judgment  which  is  untrammelled  by  excessive  defer¬ 
ence  for  legal  or  theological  authority.  The  rapidity,  moreover, 
with  which  Sir  James  Stephen’s  views  have  evoked  contradic¬ 
tion  calls  attention  to  a  characteristic  which  marks  the  whole 
body  of  his  already  voluminous  and  always  instructive  writings. 
Narrative  in  his  hands  always  turns  into  discussion,  with  him 
discussion  always  means  controversy,  and  controversy  means  a 
vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  errors  of  sentimentalists,  humani¬ 
tarians,  admirers  of  popular  government,  and  numerous  other 
classes  of  persons  who  maintain,  or  are  held  by  Mr.  -Justice 
Stephen  to  maintain,  fallacies,  errors,  or  follies,  which  it  is  his 
mission  utterly  to  rout,  confound,  and  destroy.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  considerable  sympathy  with  the  polemical  spirit  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen’s  controversial  writings,  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  his  manly  pugnacity,  and  the  strength  of 
feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  combativeness,  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  scientific  calmness  necessary  for  the  complete 
solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  legal  science.  With 
much  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s  sentiment,  all  sensible  readers 
will  agree.  “  It  does  one’s  heart  good  ”  (as  the  expression 
goes)  to  hear  murderers  described  as  the  villains,  scoundrels, 
liars,  sneaks,  and  generally  contemptible  persons,  which 
they  invariably  turn  out  to  be,  on  close  acquaintance 
with  their  characters.  But  though  there  is  a  real  pleasure 
in  seeing  gallows-birds  stripped  of  their  false  claim  to 
sympathy,  it  is  impossible  for  thoughtful  readers  not  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  attitude  of  a  denunciatory  moralist  is  different 
from  the  position  of  a  scientific  investigator ;  a  student  of  crime 
has  no  more  reason  to  be  angered  at  murder  or  murderers,  than 
a  student  of  disease  to  be  filled  with  wrath  at  the  contemplation 
of  fever  or  of  smallpox. 

We  dwell  on  the  element  of  personal  sentiment  dis¬ 
cernible  in  our  author’s  speculations,  because,  while  it 
adds  to  their  popular  interest,  it  detracts  a  little  from 
their  juristic  value,  and  occasionally  affects  even  the  logical 
worth  of  conclusions  drawn  by  a  trained  and  acute  logician.  Of 
all  the  sentiments  obviously  entertained  by  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen, 
few  are  more  respectable  and,  in  their  way,  more  useful  than  the 
bias  of  his  mind  against  popular,  and  what  is  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  lax  and  inaccurate  modes  of  thought  or  of'  feeling. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for  a  thinker  to  be  too  much  on  his 
guard  against  the  idols  of  the  market-place,  and  it  is  still 
more  possible  for  a  trained  logician  to  assume  that  notions 
which  are  inaccurately  expressed  in  the  current  language  of 
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mankind  are  themselves  inaccurate  and  worthless.  The  Plu- 
tai chian  hero  Phocion,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us — 
who,  whenever  his  speeches  were  applauded,  asked  what  folly 
he  had  uttered,  was  not,  after  all,  more  successful  as  a  states¬ 
man  than  as  an  orator.  And  a  writer  who  is  determined  never 
to  be  the  victim  of  fallacies  which  pass  current  with  the  crowd, 
is  liable  to  miss  truths  which  are  none  the  less  important  because 
they  are  expressed  in  lax  terms  and  defended  by  inconclusive 
reasoning.  No  better  illustration  of  our  meaning  can  be  found 
than  Sir  James  Stephens  treatmeut  of  the  question  of  inten¬ 
tion.  Every  word  he  writes  on  the  matter  is  worth  the  most 
careful  consideration.  No  one,  whether  he  agrees  with  all  our 
author’s  conclusions  or  not,  can  read  the  dissertation  about 
intention  and  motive  without  feeling  that  the  subject  is  one  on 
which  popular  conceptions  are  so  hazy  aud  indefinite  as  often  to 
amount  to  misconceptions  which  cause  profound  moral  con¬ 
fusion.  It  is  well  every  one  should  be  warned  in  the  clearest 
terms  against  that  identification  of  motive  ivith  inten¬ 
tion  which  fosters  the  pernicious  idea  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  rightly  be  punished  for  acts,  however  criminal,  which 
have  been  done  with  a  laudable  object,  or  even  with  an  object 
which  he  may  reasonably  think  laudable.  It  is  high  time 
for  conspirators  to  be  told  that  murders  committed  by  patriots 
are  just  as  much  murders  as  murders  committed  by  highway¬ 
men  or  burglars.  But  when  Sir  James  Stephen,  not  content 
with  noting  the  confusion  between  motive  and  intention,  goes 
on,  apparently,  to  assert  that  the  “  supposition  that  the  presence 
of  an  ulterior  intention  takes  away  the  primary  immediate  in¬ 
tention  ”  is  a  fallacy,  cautious  pupils  feel  that  their  teacher 
is  getting  on  to  shaky  ground,  and  that  a  statement  which  is 
in  one  sense  a  truism  may  be  so  used  as  to  cover  very  startling 
inferences.  This  suspicion  is  increased  when  we  find  what  is 
the  practical  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  doctrine 
leads  him,  in  reference  to  the  well-known  case  of  “  R.  v.  Wood- 
burne,  16  State  Trials,  54.”  In  this  instance,  one  Coke  was  tried, 
under  the  so-called  Coventry  Act,  for  wounding  Crispe,  “  with 
intent  to  maim  and  disfigure  him.”  The  “intent,”  be  it  noted, 
was,  under  the  statute,  part  of  the  crime.  What  Coke 

did  was  to  attempt  to  murder  Crispe,  and  in  carrying  out 
the  attempted  murder,  he  maimed  and  disfigured  his 
victim.  His  object,  aud,  as  we  should  say,  his  intent, 
was  to  murder  Crispe,  and  he  was  utterly  indifferent  as 

to  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  murder,  Crispe  was 

disfigured  or  not.  At  the  time  when  Coke  was  tried, 

an  attempt  to  murder  was  only  a  common -law  misde¬ 

meanour.  The  curious  result  followed  that  if  the  prisoner 
could  be  rightly  convicted  of  wounding  “  with  intent  to  maim 
and  disfigure”  Crispe,  he  could  be  punished  far  more  severely 
than  on  conviction  for  what  would  popularly  be  called  his  real 
offence.  Coke,  who  was  a  lawyer,  defended  himself  on  the 
ground  that  his  acts  did  not  bring  him  withiu  the  statute  under 
which  he  was  tried,  since  he  intended  Crispe  to  be  killed,  and 
not  that  he  should  be  disfigured.  Coke  was,  however,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  charge  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  King,  found  guilty 
of  wounding  Crispe  with  intent  to  maim  and  disfigure,  and  was 
in  due  course  hanged.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  maintains,  as  we 
understand  him,  that  in  logic  and  in  law  Coke’s  conviction  was 
right.  Laymen  would,  we  suspect,  be  of  opinion  that  though 
Coke  well  deserved  his  fate,  he  was  executed  for  a  crime  which 
he  had  never  committed,  because  he  could  not  be  adequately 
punished  for  his  real  offence;  in  other  words,  that  by  a 
monstrous  straining  of  the  law,  a  bad  man  was  judicially 
murdered.  And  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  hold  that  in  this 
case  the  view  of  a  layman  would  be  logically  and  legally  right. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  motive  or  even  the  object 
with  which  a  man  does  a  criminal  act  does  not,  in  most 
cases,  affect  his  criminality.  Suppose  that  each  of  the  men 
who  killed  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  had  a  different  motive 
or  object.  The  one  wished  to  promote  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  the  second  revenged  a  private  wrong,  the  third  did  not 
care  to  kill  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  at  all,  and  ouly  desired 
to  disable  a-friend  who  might  have  saved  Mr.  Burke.  None  of 
these  differences  in  the  objects,  motive,  or  intent  of  the  criminals 
prevented  each  aud  all  of  them  from  being  guilty  of  murder. 
So  far,  we  entirely  go- with  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  But  to  the 
general  rule  that  the  intention  or  object  of  a  crime  makes  no 
difference  in  its  criminality  must  be  introduced  the  exception 
that  the  law  may  make  the  character  of  an  action  depend  upon 
the  “intent,”  or,  to  use  plain  language,  the  “object”  with 
which  it  is  done.  “R.  v.  Woodburne”  comes  precisely  within 
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this  exceptional  instance.  The  offence  at  -which  the  Coventry 
Act  was  aimed  was  a  peculiar  crime, — namely,  wounding  with 
intent  to  maim  and  disSgure,  or  (in  popular  language) 
wounding  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  maiming  and  dis¬ 
figuring  him.  Now,  Coke’s  purpose  was  not  to  maim,  but  to 
kill  an  enemy.  ISTo  doubt,  the  mode  in  which  he  attacked  Crispe 
did  involve  incidentally  the  infliction  of  wounds  which  disfigured 
Crispe.  But  this  was  not  the  object  or  intention  of  the  attack, 
and  the  assault,  therefore,  did  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  under  which  Coke  suffered  death.  That  this  is  the 
right  legal  view  of  the  matter  may  he  maintained  with  the 
more  confidence  because,  as  our  author  himself  points  out, 
there  is  judicial  authority  distinctly  opposed  to  his  view  of 
the  law.  “  Williams’  Case,  1  Leach,  529,”  was  decided 
under  a  different  Act,  hut  involves  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
siderations  as  “  R.  v,  Woodburne.”  Rhenwick  Williams  was 
the  so  called  “  Monster,”  who  a  little  less  than  a  century  ago 
used  to  go  about  stabbing  any  woman  whom  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assaulting.  On  January  18th,  1790,  he  stabbed  one 
Anne  Porter.  He  was  indicted  not  for  his  real  offence,  but 
under  6  George  I.,  c.  23,  for  the  special  crime  of  assaulting  a 
person  with  intent  to  tear  his  clothes.  His  real  crime  was  a 
murderous  assault,  the  offence  charged  against  him  was  tearing 
Miss  Porter’s  petticoats.  The  judges,  not,  be  it  remarked,  a  single 
judge,  held  that  the  indictment  would  not  lie.  This  conclusion 
was,  it  is  true,  rested  on  several  grounds,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Bench  were  of  opinion  that  “  the  case,  as  proved,  is  not  substan¬ 
tially  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  This  statute 
was  passed  upon  a  particular  and  extraordinary  occasion. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  Indian  fashions  into  this  country,  the 


silk  weavers . made  it  a  practice  to  tear  and  destroy 

the  clothes . which  were  of  a  different  commodity  from 


that  which  they  wove  ;  and  to  prevent  this  practice  the  statute 
of  6  George  I.,  c.  23,  was  made.  To  bring  a  case,  therefore, 
within  this  statute,  the  primary  intention  must  be  the  tearing 

. of  the  clothes ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  the 

primary  intention  of  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  been  the 
wounding  of  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix.”  This  is  sound 
law,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  ingenious  line  of 
argument,  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  also  sound  sense  and 
good  logic.  If  a  decision  resting  on  the  principle  involved 
in  “  R.  v.  Woodburne”  could  stand,  which,  in  the  face  of 
“  Williams’  Case,”  we  maintain  it  could  not,  there  would 
he  no  guarantee  whatever  against  enactments  passed  to 
punish  a  definite  offence  being  construed  so  as  to  cover 
acts  of  a  totally  different  character. 

We  have  gone  at  length  into  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  doctrine  as 
to  intention,  because  it  happens  to  present  a  point  of  interest 
which  admits  of  being  definitely  dealt  with  within  a  limited  space, 
and  also  because  it  affords  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  bias  against 
popular  opinion  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  colours  many  of  his 
theories.  It  may,  for  example,  he  doubted  whether  this  bias  is 
not  discernible  in  the  treatment  of  what  it  must  be  admitted 
are,  from  any  point  of  view,  the  very  difficult  questions  raised 
by  any  attempt  to  define  the  law  relating  to  libel,  to  treason,  or 
to  blasphemy.  But  it  would  he  the  height,  not  only  of  injustice, 
but  of  stupidity  to  treat  what  seem  to  us  the  occasional  flaws  in 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  mode  of  argument,  or,  perhaps,  rather  in 
his  turn  of  thought,  as  if  they  were  in  any  sense  fair  specimens 
of  his  work.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  how  much  our  author  can 
do  towards  clearing  up  a  subject  about  which  lawyers,  no  less 
than  laymen,  are  apt  to  entertain  very  confused  ideas,  he  should 
read  the  few  pages  which  treat  of  the  nature  of  property,  and 
which  impress  on'  the  reader  the  constantly  forgotten  fact 
that  property  consists  not  of  things,  hut  of  rights,  though, 
by  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  language,  the  word  is  con¬ 
stantly  used  to  designate  the  things  with  which  certain 
classes  of  rights  are  associated.  It  would  have  been  a 
gain  if  Sir  Janies  Stephen  had  pressed  his  analysis  a 
step  further,  and  had  pointed  out  that  the  common  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  rights  which  make  up  property  is  the  fact 
that  they  may  legally  be  dealt  with  as  objects  of  sale,  or,  to  use 
slightly  different  language,  are  legally  capable  of  having  a 
money  value.  Though  one  may  regret  .that  this  fact  was  not 
pointed  out  to  the  reader,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  rate  too  highly 
the  service  rendered  to  legal  science  by  a  writer  who  dispels  a  great 
part  of  the  confusion  and  mystery  which  in  ordinai'y  English  law¬ 
books  obscures  the  whole  topic  of  ownership.  If,  again,  a  critic 
wishes  to  see  how  ably  Sir  James  Stephen  can,  when  he  brings 
his  whole  mind  to  a  subject,  discuss  a  most  difficult  problem,  in 


which  legal,  moral,  and  medical  considerations  are  curiously 
mixed  together,  he  should  read  and  ponder  over  the  chapter  on 
the  relation  of  madness  to  crime.  It  is  plain  that  the  learned 
Judge  has  studied  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the 
careful  thought  which  he  has  given  to  a  difficulty  has  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  falling  into  the  temptation,  which  besets  every 
lawyer  who  writes  about  madness,  of  becoming  so  indignant  at. 
the  pretentious  fallacies  often  propounded  by  so-called  mad- 
doctors  as  to  believe  that  no  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
medical  aspect  of  lunacy.  The  result  is  that  with  the  law  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  no  moralist  of  ordinary  judgment 
and  no  physician  endowed  with  common-sense  need  quarrel.  The 
only  question  which  may  fairly  be  raised  is  how  far  Sir  James 
Stephen’s  exposition  may  not  he  called  rather  a  judicial  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  than  a  statement  of  the  rules  intended  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  different  judges  who,  uuder  one  form  or 
another,  have  stated  and,  in  fact,  have  made  the  law  as  to  the- 
criminal  effect  of  lunacy.  A  careful  perusal  of  his  account  of 
the  relation  of  madness  to  crime  leaves  on  our  own  minds  the 
impression  that  the  earlier  Judges  took  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  nature  of  luuacy,  and  that  the  celebrated  answers  given  by 
the  Bench  to  the  inquiries  submitted  to  them  in  McNaghten’s 
case  rested  on  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  mental  disease.  It  is,  however,  apparent 
that  if,  even  so  late  as  1843,  the  law  as  to  the  connection 
between  madness  aud  responsibility  was,  in  effect,  Created 
by  men  who  knew  much  more  about  law  than  they  did 
about  luuacy,  the  Judges  have,  like  less  able  persons, 
modified  their  views,  under  the  influence  of  increasing  know¬ 
ledge.  The  law,  in  short,  as  understood  and  enforced  by  the 
members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  consists  of  rules  as 
sensible  and  fair  as  can  be  framed  under  the  present  condition 
of  medical  and  moral  science,  hut  it  is  not  exactly  the  law  which 
existed  in  1843. 

Here,  however,  we  touch  upon  a  topic  far  too  interesting 
and  intricate  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  an  article,, 
namely,  the  nature  and  limits  of  that  judicial  legislation  which 
is  the  source  of  the  greater  and  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  Law 
of  England.  Three  remarks,  however,  on  the  subject, 
suggested  by  the  study  of  the  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  are  worth  making.  The  first  is  that  judicial  legisla¬ 
tion  has  not  only  been  tolerated,  hut  has,  on  the  whole,  met 
with  popular  approval,  because  Judge-made  law  is,  in  many 
respects,  superior  to  the  Statutes,  which  are  the  fruit  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  fussiness,  ignorance,  and  partisanship.  The  second  is 
that  half  the  defects  of  judicial  legislation  are  due  to  this,  that 
Judges,  failing  to  recognise  the  fact  that  they  constantly  act  as 
legislators,  and  that  it  therefore  may  well  be  doubted  whether  one 
mode  of  improving  the  law  would  not  he  to  recognise  openly,  and 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Bench.  The  third  remark  is  that  writers  like  Sir  James  Stephen, 
who  are  in  search  of  fixed  and  definite  rules,  underrate  the 
flexibility  and  expansiveness  of  judicial  legislation.  Whether 
these  qualities  are  virtues  or  vices  is  fairly  open  to  discussion.. 
What  cannot  he  fairly  disputed  is  that  the  so-called  principles 
established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  are  rules  which  have 
nothing  like  the  fixity  of  statutory  enactments.  If  you  wish  to- 
know  how  a  given  case  will  he  decided,  or  in  other  words,  if  you. 
wish  to  ascertain  what  is  the  law  on  a  given  topic,  you  must,, 
if  the  matter  depends  on  reported  cases,  look  rather  to  the 
tendency  of  the  decisions,  than  to  the  absolute  rules  which 
they  establish.  Williams’  case  overrules  or  repeals  “  R.  v.  Wood¬ 
burne.”  An  expression  such  as  the  dogma  that  “  Christianity” 
or  “  hereditary  monarchy  ”  is  “  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,”  has 
a  different  sense  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Justice  Coleridge  from  the 
sense  which  it  had  in  the  mouth  of  Coke,  or  even  of  Mansfield.. 
The  legislation  of  the  Courts  gives,  like  other  legislation,  exj^res- 
sion  to  the  changing  sentiments,  principles,  and  beliefs  of  each 
succeeding  age.  This  point  needs  to  he  pressed  home,  because 
a  logician  and  a  codifier  such  as  Sir  Jame3  Stephen  almost  of 
necessity  tends  to  impress  upon  his  readers  an  idea  that  cases 
which  show  the  direction  in  which'  judicial  legislation  moves, 
can  he  taken  as  embodying  principles  or  rules  as  strict  as 
those  to  be  found  in  the  Statute-book.  This  notion  is  to 
a  certain  extent  erroneous.  But  readers  who  wish  either  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  English  law,  or  to  study  most 
interesting  applications  of  logic  to  the  actual  affairs  of  real  life, 
can  take  no  wiser  course  than  to  try  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  is  the  nature  of  Judge-made  law  by  a  careful  perusal  o£ 
the  History  of  the  Criminal  Lain  of  England.  It  is-  very  rarely 
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that  laymen  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  an  account  of  a 
whole  province  of  law,  written  in  English  which  every  man  of 
education  can  understand,  by  a  writer  who  is  at  once  an  eminent 
judge  and  a  trained  jurist. 


IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME* 

We  regret  to  have  anything  but  praise  to  bestow  upon  so 
charming  a  writer  as  the  author  of  Mademoiselle  Mori  and 
The  Atelier  du  Lys,  but  we  hope  that  she  will  look  upon  our 
blame  as  the  very  opposite  of  that  faint  praise  which  is  condemna¬ 
tion,  when  we  say  that  what  we  chiefly  complain  of  as  to  her 
last  story,  is  that  she  has  chosen  a  subject  which  does  not  suit 
her  genius, — or  rather,  that  other  subjects  suit  it  so  very  much 
better,  that  it  seems  not  to  suit  her  genius.  In  the  Olden  Time 
is  an  historical  romance;  and  if  we  had  not  been  spoilt  for 
historical  romances  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  few  others,  or 
even  if  this  story  were  not  by  an  authoress  who  excelled  in 
another  branch  of  fiction,  our  criticism  of  it  might  appear 
hyper-criticism.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Germany,  and  the  story 
begins  during  the  time  of  the  Peasant  War  which  raged  in 
some  parts  of  the  empire  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  in  the  years  1524-5 — a  turbid  and  dark  period,  marked  by 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  and  by  savage 
revenge  and  crime  on  the  part  of  the  serfs  ;  by  rivalry  between 
the  different  Courts  of  Austria  and  Germany,  scheming  and 
plotting  amongst  the  nobles  against  one  another,  and  amongst 
the  powerful  monasteries, — then  more  like  small  courts  than 
anything  else,  with  soldiers  and  money  at  their  command,  which 
they  lent  now  to  one  of  the  rival  princes  now  to  another. 

Through  all  the  confusion  of  these  public  affairs  runs  the 
history  of  a  child, — the  daughter  of  a  noble  who  is  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  his  cousin,  the  next  heir  to  his  property  in 
succession  to  the  little  heroine  of  the  story,  Rosilde  of  Burgstein, 
whom  he  makes  his  prisoner,  and  destines  to  be  the  bride  of  his 
savage  young  son  ;  and  of  her  deliverer,  a  lad,  the  sou  of  a  freed- 
man  on  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Geyer.  Parallel  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  two — we  may  amost  say — children,  moves  that  of 
a  young  priest  of  noble  birth,  exiled  by  some  jealous  superior  to 
the  Ilzthal,  a  valley  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  belonging  to 
the  Barons  of  Burgstein  ;  and  of  a  leper — or  one  supposed  to 
be  a  leper — who  lives  apart  from  his  fellow-men  in  a  cave  above 
this  valley.  The  stories  of  these  four  characters,  as  we  have 
said,  ruus  through  or  by  the  side  of  all  the  historical  incidents  of 
the  book,  but  are  too  independent  of  them  for  the  latter  to  give 
any  very  absorbing  interest  to  the  plot.  The  times  being  such 
as  we  have  described  them,  it  would  require  a  master- 
hand,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  so  to  interweave  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine  with  the  failure  or  success  of 
all  the  political  schemers,  as  to  give  intense  interest  to  the  tale. 
Few  men,  and  still  fewer  women,  are  able  to  throw  themselves 
successfully  into  other  times  than  their  own,  and  the  power  of 
creating  real,  living  characters  out  of  the  actors  in  the  stormy, 
warlike  Middle  Ages,  is  a  very  rare  gift  indeed.  The  dash  and 
fire,  the  lawless  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  others,  the  skilful 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wary  carrying-out  of  plot  and  scheme,  are 
beyond  most  of  us  who  live  in  this  lawful  and,  for  the  most 
part,  law-respecting  nineteenth  century  of  ours.  Again,  plot 
should  be  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  writers  of  historical 
romances,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a  strong  point  in  the 
stories  of  this  author.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  through  which 
Rosilde  and  Hildemund  pass,  are  rather  a  series  of  short  adven¬ 
tures,  out  of  each  of  which  they  emerge  safely  and  soon,  than  one 
continuous  danger  which  is  triumphantly  overcome  in  the  end, 
although  the  peril  arising  from  the  Graf  von  Lichtenberg’s 
tyranny  runs  through  the  whole  story.  The  re-establishing  of 
Rosilde  in  her  rightful  rank  and  position— which  of  course  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  story — excites  no  strong  feeling  of  interest 
in  the  reader’s  mind,  because  Rosilde  herself  is  indifferent  to  it, 
or  rather,  because  she  has  cast  off,  in  disgust,  the  class  to  which 
she  belongs,  and  embraced,  with  all  their  cares  and  dignities,  the 
burgher  class,  amongst  whom  she  has  found  a  good  home,  and  in 
which  she  has  centred  all  her  affections.  Now,  this  may  be,  no 
doubt  is,  the  right  state  of  mind,  but  it  is  not  the  one  which  lends 
interest  to  the  righting  of  a  great  wrong,  the  main  point  of  the 
story.  The  author  stands  too  much  apart  from  her  characters,  and 
from  their  mediaeval  life,  superstitions,  and  class-prejudices, 
as  few  indeed  could  avoid  doing.  She  writes  back,  as  it  were, 
from  her  own  age  to  theirs,  instead  of  being— as  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  for  instance,  is  in  Quentin  Durward,  a  tale  of  only  a  few- 
years  later  date — one  apparently  of  the  time,  writing  of  them 
as  a  contemporary  might  do,  sympathising  with  all  their  violent 
loves  and  hates,  and  not  putting  the  reader  into  a  critical  state 
of  mind  about  all  their  old-world  faults  and  superstitions. 
The  authoress  of  In  the  Olden  Time  fails  also  in  creating  a  good,, 
sound,  hateful  villain  ;  for  though  the  actions  of  the  Graf  von, 
Lichtenberg  are  bad  enough  unquestionably,  and  though  his 
character  is  as  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  as  self-interest  can 
make  it,  he  does  not,  somehow,  create  in  our  minds  the  active 
and  comfortable  hatred  which  the  true  villain  of  a  piece  should 
do,  and  his  downfall,  therefore,  is  not  the  gratification  to  our 
love  of  retributive  justice  which  it  might  have  been. 

The  story  shows  very  minute  and  careful  study  of  the  times- 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
in  speaking  of  this  writer,  that  the  English  and  the  style  of 
expression  are  faultless,  and  that  the  sentiments  throughout  are 
of  the  highest  and  purest.  The  character  of  the  leper  is  very 
good  indeed,  and  his  terrible  struggle  for  resignation,  to  a  lot  so- 
hideous,  touchingly  and  admirably  described ;  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  regret  about  him  is  the  shoi’t  episode  in  his  life  in 
which  he  appears,  after  his  return  to  the  world,  as  a  lover.  To 
see  him  in  this  character  jars  upon  our  feelings  a  little,  and 
spoils  the  striking  picture  of  the  lonely  man — striving  to  give- 
himself  up,  both  body  and  soul — helped  and  encouraged,  amidst 
the  contempt  andloathingof  his  fellow-creatures — or  at  best  their 
pity  and  compassion — by  the  admiration  and  love  of  a  child,  and. 
the  unshrinking  caressess  of  the  hare  and  other  wild  animals 
around  his  cave,  which  he  tames.  Had  he  at  once,  on  being 
restored  to  life  and  health,  given  himself  up— as  he  eventually 
does — as  an  offering  of  thanks,  to  ministering  to  such  wretched 
ones  of  his  fellow-creatures  who  are  actually  what  he  had  believed 
himself  to  be,  the  picture  would  have  been  complete.  In  Pfarrer 
Basil  we  have  the  most  attractive  character  in  the  book,  and  in 
his  life  there  is  no  discordant  element.  Believing  ardently  in  the 
great  doctrines  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  his 
affection  for  the  Church  from  which  he  had  learnt  them,  the  force 
of  early  training,  and  his  modest  want  of  confidence  in  himself, 
bind  him,  from  first  to  last,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  his 
intellect  and  his  sympathy  with  the  people  incline  him  to  em¬ 
brace  the  broader  teachings  of  Luther,  and  to  join  the  band  of 
Reformers  which  is  every  day  augmenting  its  ranks.  His  final 
step  in  joining  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem, 
who  devote  themselves  to  ministering  to  the  wants  of  lepers, 
and  to  assuaging,  as  much  as  possible,  the  wretchedness  of 
their  outcast  lot,  is  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which — just 
because,  as  it  were,  of  his  doubts  of  his  Church — he  subjects 
himself  to  her  severest  discipline.  To  atone  for  the  shrinking' 
of  his  sensitive  nature  from  the  loathsome  disease  of  leprosy, 
when  endured  by  one  so  noble  as  Ulfrich  von  Lichtenberg,  he 
relinquishes  all-the  pleasures  of  life  among  his  fellow-men,  and 
dedicates  himself  to  the  alleviation  of  the  leper’s  lot.  The  excessive- 
refinement  of  his  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  his  shrinking 
from  pain,  are  beautifully  illustrated  iu  the  following  passage, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  the  book.  Pfarrer  Basil 
meets  the  young  Hildemund  one  evening  after  mass,  and  walks 
with  him  through  the  glades  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  They 
are  speaking  of  a  serf,  who  had.  had  his  hand  struck  off  for 
poaching : — 

“  ‘  You  were  not  alone  when  you  left  the  village.  Who  was  that  I 
saw  with  you — a  tall,  meagre,  swart  man,  with  one  hand  ‘  Kaspar, 
sir  ;  he  was  maimed  for  fishing  in  the  Freiherr  von  Burgstein’s  waters, 
but  it  truly  was  to  keep  his  sick  mother  from  starving.’ — Hildemund 
could  not  read  the  look  which  passed  over  the  priest’s  face.  Killing 
game  or  catching  fish  was  so  grievous  an  offence,  that  it  never  occurred 
to  him  it  was  abhorrence  of  the  cruel  penalty  exacted  which  that  look 
expressed. — ‘  And  the  sick  mother  ?’  asked  Pfarrer  Basil,  abruptly. 
— ‘  She  died,  sir.  Old  Martin,  Kaspar’s  father,  was  ailing  too,  and 
could  earn  nothing,  and  it  was  winter-time,  and  the  ways  blocked 
with  snow  ;  no  one  knew  they  were  in  such  evil  case  till  Kaspar  was 
set  free  from  the  castle  prison,  and  came  homo  and  found  her  dead, 
and  the  old  man  too  weak  to  seek  help  to  bury  her.  But  the  Baron, 
showed  them  mercy,  for  he  remitted  the  death-tax;  so  they  put  her 
under  ground.’ — ‘  Ah  !’  said  Pfarrer  Basil,  with  a  sarcastic  curl  of  his 
finely-cut,  sensitive  lips;  ‘  aye,  that  was  merciful!  What  is  that  ?’ 
He  spoke  with  a  start  and  accent  of  dismay  which  astonished  Hilde¬ 
mund.  ‘A  rabbit,  sir;  yes,  see,  there  it  comes,  and  a  weasel  after 
it;  how  the  poor  beast  screams  !  Nay,  then,  master  weasel,  not  this 
time,  let  my  lord’s  game  alone ;’  and  he  sprang  forward  and  snatched' 
up  the  exhausted,  terrified  little  fugitive  just  as  the  weasel  was  upon 
it.  The  rabbit  lay  powerless  with  exhaustion  and  terror  in  Hilde- 
mund’s  hands  ;  the  weasel  glided  swiftly  into  the  fern.  ‘  I  would  I 
had  a  stick  here  ;  the  beast  should  not  have  escaped  so  easily,’  said 
Hildemund,  caressing  the  panting  captive.  ‘  There,  get  to  thy  burrow  ; 
see,  sir,  it  lies  still,  too  fearful  to  stir ;  now  it  lifts  its  ears ;  it  will  be 
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gone  directly.’ — What  a  cry  !  Can  a  beast  feel  such  mortal  terror  ?  It 
will  ring  in  my  ears  all  night,’  muttered  Pfarrer  Basil.  He  was  quite 
pale  and  overcome.  Hildemund,  though  a  thoroughly  kind-hearted 
boy,  and  fond  of  all  live  creatures,  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
wonder  and  contempt  at  the  effect  produced  by  the  rabbit’s  danger. 
‘You  often  hear  it,  sir.  If  you  did  not  know  what  it  was,  you  might 
think  a  hawk  had  screamed.’— ‘In  that  sight  and  sound  I  see  and 
hear  the  impotent  anguish  of  all  helpless,  tortured  things,’  said  the 
priest,  passing  his  hand  over  his  brow. *  1  My  God,  1  o  v  dreadful  pain 
is,  wherever  it  is  found  !’  Hildemund  only  dimly  understood  his 
meaning,  and  more  dimly  still  the  over-sensitive,  nervous  nature  that 
could  feel  thus, — a  nature  that  must  inevitably  have  suffered  keenly 
wherever  and  whenever  it  existed,  but  was  certain  to  cause  its  owner 
peculiar  pangs  at  such  a  rough  time,  and  in  such  hard  and  uncultured 
surroundings.” 

We  should  very  much  like  to  he  allowed  here  to  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  authors.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
reviewers  and  of  the  public  in  general,  and  would,  we  imagine, 
•also  promote  the  sale  of  authors’  books,  if  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  previous  works  of  the  author  were  attached,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  each  fresh  production,  and  a  revised  list  to  each 
new  edition.  In  the  present  case,  for  instance,  we  see  In 
the  Olden  Time,  “  by  the  author  of  The  Atcli<  <■  du  Ly s,”  and 
in  other  works  of  hers,  “  by  the  author  of  Mademoiselle  Mori.” 
Now,  to  our  minds,  the  two  infinitely  most  attractive  of  those  of 
her  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  systematically 
•omitted,  namely,  On  the  Edge  of  the  Storm  and  Denise. 
Mademoiselle  Mori  is,  like  the  story  we  are  noticing,  more  or 
less  of  an  historical  romance,  though  of  modern  time,  and  is 
also  a  good  deal  inclined  to  he  guide-booky  and  long-winded, 
and  the  Atelier  du  Lys  falls  off  decidedly  in  interest  towards 
the  end ;  while  On  the  Edge  of  the  Storm,  though  historical  also, 
■as  treating  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  touches  upon  history 
only  as  it  affects  the  private  life  of  the  heroine ;  and,  in  Denise, 
this  authoress  has  struck  the  most  harmonious  chord  of  her 
genius.  The  quiet,  yet  wonderfully  picturesque  life  of  the  little 
town  of  Famous,  on  the  steep  hill-side,  with  its  pale,  olive 
groves  above  its  vine-covered  hills,  and  its  delicious  oraDge  gar¬ 
dens  overlooking  the  exquisite  blue  waters  of  the  bay  below> 
and  the  delightfully  interesting  and  comic  old  artist  aunt, 
Mademoiselle  le  Marchand,  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful, 
peaceful,  and  devoted  character  of  Denise  herself,  make  a  story 
■quite  perfect  in  its  way.  We  should  welcome  with  delight 
another  such  novel  from  the  hands  of  the  author  of  Mademoiselle 
Mori  and  The  Atelier  du  Lys. 


SECULAR  CHRISTIANITY.* 

Thebe  are  many  signs  that  the  chief  religious  controversy  of 
the  immediate  future  will  he  concerned,  not  with  the  questions 
•of  the  existence  of  God,  of  design,  or  even  of  immortality,  hut 
with  the  great  and  singularly  difficult  subject  of  Personality. 
Among  the  really  educated,  sheer  atheism  hardly  exists ;  and 
oven  Agnostics  will  generally  own  that  there  is  a  God,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  there  must  he  a  First  Cause.  But  there  comes  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference, — Is  your  God  personal,  or  is  He  not?  The 
■difference  is  fundamental,  for  in  the  belief  in  the  personality  of 
God  there  seems  to  be  involved  the  belief  in  our  own  personality, 
and  therefore  in  our  own  personal  immortality.  And  it  is  this 
gulf  that  men  are  making  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  bridge 
•over,  or  rather  to  conceal.  The  author  of  Ecce  Iloino  leaves  the 
study  of  the  historical  person  of  Christ  to  manufacture  a 
Natural  Religion  which  shall  he  accessible  to  all ;  and  he  makes 
it  accessible  by  shrouding  the  personality  of  God  in  a  convenient 
vagueness,  and  by  making  admiration,  not  love,  the  foundation 
of  religion.  And  just  as  Theists  and  Agnostics  are  invited  to 
join  in  a  common  admiration  of  a  God  who  need  not  he  personal, 
so  Christians  and  non-Christians  are  every  day  being  called 
upon  to  unite  in  a  common  reverence  and  “sympathy”  for  a 
Lord  whose  present  personal  existence  need  not  he  believed  or 
maintained.  Christians  will  have  to  define  their  thoughts  and 
phraseology  more  strictly  than  they  have  hitherto  for  the  most 
part  done,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  that  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  very  central  point  of  their  religion,  a  personal  union  to  a 
personal  Saviour. 

These  thoughts  have  recurred  to  us  on  reading  Mr.  Fremantle’s 
-earnest  and  vigorous  and  often  lofty  attempt  to  widen  the 
common  conception  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  make  it  include  all 
secular  life.  Put  shortly,  the  whole  volume  is  a  development 
of  the  idea  that  sacred  and  secular  are  one.  Faith,  he  declares, 

*  The  Gotpi l  of  the  Secular  7.7.:.  Sermons  preached  at  Oxford.  With  a  Pre- 

»  £lyASiay-  B-V  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  1  ite  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  Hector 
otbt.  Marj  Brynnston  Square,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  London:  Cassell, 
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is  the  great  uniting  power  that  brings  together  those  whom 
Churches  and  creeds  have  separated,  because  faith  is  “  a  deep 
moral  principle,”  and  no  mere  belief  in  dogmas,  and  therefore 
faith  can  he  the  moving  force  in  every  department  of  life. 
There  is  no  separate  sphere  for  worship,  but  Christianity  is  a 
social  state,  and  in  that  social  state  true  worship,  the  true 
religious  life,  is  carried  on,  through  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Christ  is 
shown  to  he  supreme  over  the  whole  field  of  life,  over  education, 
trade,  literature,  art,  natural  science,  politics.  The  work  of 
establishing  this  supremacy  is  common  to  all,  aud  religious 
privileges  only  mean  pre-eminence  in  this  work.  Of  course, 
therefore,  Mr.  Fremantle  is  led  to  lay  stress  on  the  universal 
Christian  priesthood,  aud  to  minimize  any  clerical  or  sacerdotal 
claims  ;  of  course,  also,  he  bases  these  conclusions  on  what  he 
calls  the  “  immanence  of  God,”  the  doctrine  that  “  God  is  a 
Spirit;”  and  finally,  he  uses  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
prove  that  progress  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  by  the  quickening 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

We  feel  it  difficult,  iu  criticising  a  hook  of  this  kind,  to 
avoid  giving  a  wholly  incorrect  impressiou  of  our  own 
position  on  the  subject  it  deals  with.  It  is  hard  not  to 
he  one-sided  in  discussing  a  book  which  seems  to  us  so 
true  and  lofty  in  its  positive  assertions,  hut  so  deficient 
and  untrue  in  what  it  denies.  We  are  compelled  to  lay 
stress  on  the  deficiencies,  and  therefore  to  run  the  risk  of  seem¬ 
ing  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  positive  merits.  And  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fremantle  only  leaves  us 
to  infer  his  defects,  for  there  are  few  negative  passages  in  the 
hook.  And  yet  we  suppose  he  would  hardly  deny  that  in 
identifying  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  in  making  so  prominent 
the  work  of  the  Church  on  the  common  life  of  men,  he  really 
intends,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  to  obscure  and  put  into  the 
background  the  function  of  “worship ’’and  the  supernatural 
aspect  of  the  Church.  Now,  we  may  say  most  strongly  that  in 
much  that  he  lays  down  we  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Fremantle. 
We  hold  with  him  that  “  Christians  should  be  interested  in  and 
should  foster  all  that  is  excellent  in  science,  or  art,  or  political 
life.”  We  agree  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third  sermon,  in 
which  he  claims  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ  “supremacy  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  secular  life,”  especially  with  the 
admirable  passage  on  trade,  (pp.  98-101.)  We  should 
echo  much  of  what  he  sa}rs  on  religious  privilege,  even 
though  we  could  by  no  meaus  say,  with  him  and  in  his  sense, 
that  it  is  “  simply  the  opportunity  of  doing  good.”  Amd 
we  need  not  say  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  fine  eagerness  for 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  world  that  Mr.  Fremantle 
consistently  displays  throughout  these  sermons.  But,  with  these 
qualifications,  we  cannot  but  take  great  exception  to  the  omis¬ 
sions  and  negations  of  his  theories,  and,  above  all,  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  vagueness  on  the  great  question  of  Personality. 

We  admit  that  Mr.  Fremantle  begins  by  laying  down  that 
“Faith  is  trust  in  a  person;”  and  that  he  safeguards  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immanence  of  God  by  premising  that  “  whatever 
the  supreme  power  is,  He  cannot  he  thought  of  as  destitute  of 
mind  and  love.”  But  these  passages  are,  more  or  less,  isolated 
and  peculiar  ;  the  tone  of  the  whole  hook  is  against  them.  Mr. 
Fremantle’s  tendency  is  to  make"  of  God  not  a  righteous  and 
loving  person,  but  Righteousness  and  Love;  Christ  is  an  image 
of  abstract  qualities,  rather  than  a  living  Person.  What  else 
can  we  make  of  such  passages  as  this  ? — “  Whether  the  strict 
monotheistic  tendency  he  maintained,  or  whether  that  more 
spiritual  tendency  prevail  which  tends  to  trace  out  the  divine 
in  the  evolving  forces  of  nature  and  of  mankind,  the  image  of 
Christ  remains  ever  before  us,”  &c.  The  words  we  have 
italicised  apparently  mean  that,  iu  Mr.  Fremantle’s  opinion, 
Pantheism  is  more  spiritual  than  Theism ;  and,  at  all  events, 
he  seems  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  possible  trans¬ 
formation  of  “  ])ersonal  ”  religion  into  what  can  surely  be 
nothing  but  Pantheism.  Again,  in  the  statement  (p.  198),  “we 
are  no  longer  to  think  of  the  Divine  as  confined  within  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  man,”  Mr.  Fremantle  seems  to  go  counter  to  either 
one  or  other  of  two  Christian  truths,  both  of  which,  we  suppose, 
he  would  acknowledge.  Either  he  means  that  God  once  existed 
only  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  contradicts  even  the  vaguest 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  or  he  holds  that  the  human 
personality  of  Christ  no  longer  exists  since  the  Ascension, 
which  surely  destroys  all  that  is  most  elevating  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Incarnation.  The  qualification,  indeed,  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  page,  that  the  personality  of  Christ  “  has  passed  away  from 
the  earth,”  would  partly  evade  this  dilemma;  hut  throughout  the 
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book,  nevertheless,  there  seems  to  run  an  indistinct  notion  that 
the  “  personality  ”  or  the  Person  of  Christ  has  passed  away  alto¬ 
gether,  and  left  us  with  only  “llie  image  of  Christ,”  to  which 
(p.  43)  we  are  united  by  faith,  and  which  (p.  59)  is  at  the  root 
of  our  religion.  Now,  we  cannot  help  asking  as  we  read,  whether 
Mr.  Fremantle  really  thinks  he  can  bring  all  Christians  to  unite 
in  this  amorphous  belief.  Is  a  God  who  is  spoken  of  as  “  the 
divine  ”  to  be  “  traced  out  in  the  evolving  forces  of  nature  and 
of  mankind,”  and  a  Christ  who  has  become  nothing  but  an 
“  image,”  a  recollection,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Christian  Father 
of  souls,  of  the  Christian  Lord  and  Saviour  to  whom,  and  not 
to  whose  image,  every  Christian  is  now  united  ?  We  are  not 
quibbling  on  a  word  or  a  definition ;  we  hold  that  the  essence 
of  Christianity  is  personal  union  to  a  personal  Saviour,  and  we 
see  underlying  all  the  vagueness  of  Mr.  Fremantle’s  writing 
about  the  image  of  Christ,  the  futile  modern  tendency  to 
substitute  a  recollection  and  an  example  for  the  abiding 
presence  of  Christ  in  us  and  in  the  world.  Whether  we  mis¬ 
represent  these  sermons  our  readers  may  judge  from  such  a 
passage  as  this: — “The  faith  which  is  strongest,  and  which 
unites  men  together  is  not  primarily  the  belief  in  the  Church 
or  the  sacraments,  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  or  his 
bodily  resurrection,  nor  even  that  which  we  call,  perhaps  with 
too  much  confidence  and  strictness,  the  Personality  of  God. 
These  are  the  supports  and  guarantees,  the  external  fences  or 
the  outgrowths  of  faith.  But  the  faith  which  saves  and  which 
makes  us  true  to  our  Lord  is  that  which  welcomes  truth  and 
goodness,  and  treasures  them  up ;  for  these  are  the  very  nature 
of  God.  Let  the  heart  be  filled  with  the  image  of  Christ;  and 
this  will  lead  you  on  to  life  and  immortality,  to  a  fuller  view  of 
God,  and  to  the  filling-up  of  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  Christ.” 
All  this  may  be  very  good  and  true,  but  Christianity  is  surely 
something  more;  and  it  is  that  something  more  that  Mr. 
Fremantle  has,  to  our  mind,  failed  to  grasp,  or  at  least  to 
display. 

As  he  falls  short  in  his  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  God  and 
of  our  Lord,  so  he  seems  to  us  to  misrepresent  faith.  Faith, 
he  sayrs,  “  has  suffered  much  more  from  over-definition  than 
from  indistinctness  in  its  object.”  This  struck  us  as  strange, 
for  though  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  the  life  of  the  Church  has> 
historically  speaking,  suffered  from  over-definition,  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  held  that  faith,  the  means  by  which  we  apprehend 
God,  can  fail  to  benefit  by  whatever  makes  the  character  of  God 
clearer  to  the  mind,  and  it  is  a  mere  potitio  principii  to  say  that 
definitions  of  faith  fail  to  do  this.  But  our  difficulty  was 
removed  by  the  next  sentence : — “  Certainly,  the  greatest 
quarrels  cimonrj  Christians  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to 
define  what  might  well  have  been  left  indefinite  ”  (p.  43),  for 
then  we  recollected  that  what  Mr.  Fremantle  calls  faith  is  “a 
deep  moral  principle,”  a  “  sympathy  with  divine  goodness 

. a  communion  of  service  rendered  to  mankind,  an 

aspiration . for  a  goodness  unseen,  unrealised.”  He 

may  well  say  that  no  one  “  can  refuse  to  admit”  faith  of  that 
kind  (p.  134),  but  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  confusing 
faith  with  every  other  spiritual  faculty,  with  love,  with  hope, 
and  with  admiration,  we  may  well  doubt;  and  this  doubt 
becomes  certainty  when  we  find  him,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
identifying  “  quarrels  among  Christians  ”  with  the  “  suffering  ” 
of  faith. 

In  order  to  fuse  sacred  and  secular  things,  Mr.  Fremantle 
devotes  one  whole  sermon  aud  many  incidental  remarks  to 
attacking  the  principle  of  worship.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
openly,  perhaps  not  consciously  done.  In  the  2wefatory  essay, 
he  simply  sets  worship  aside,  as  out  of  his  scope,  and  as  well 
provided  for  by  existing  organisations,  and  directed  by  “  com¬ 
petent  men,”  “  It  is  not  necessary,”  he  says,  “  to  disparage 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  Church.”  (p.  8.)  But  iu  his  second 
sermon  he  sets  himself  to  prove  nothing  less  than  that  the 
Apocalypse  presents  us  with  an  ideal  Church,  in  which  “  the 
appliances  of  worship  are  completely  absent.”  This  remarkable 
assertion  is  based,  in  the  bad  fashion  of  preachers  which  we 
should  have  thought  Mr.  Fremantle  would  have  scorned,  upon 
one  text,  “And  I  saw  no  temple  therein.”  Surely,  no  one  can 
read  the  Apocalypse  without  recognising  there  the  ideal,  the 
almost  exaggerated  ideal,  of  a  life  which  is  all  worship,  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  And  though  the  harps, 
aud  the  incense,  and  the  golden  crowns,  and  the  altar 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
yet  the  reference  to  them  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
should  at  least  prevent  the  inference  that  “  it  is  not  a  system  of 
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worship  that  Christianity  came  to  bring  to  mankind.”  Quite 
true,  iu  one  sense  ;  Christianity  came  to  bring  much  more  than 
this,  and  it  did  not  promulgate  any  very  definite  sijslem  of 
worship  ;  but  it  is  a  great  misrepresentation  to  say  that  “  the 
ideal  of  the  Primitive  Church  was  one  not  of  worship,  but  of  a 
life  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  God.”  (p.  64.)  Mr.  Fremantle  here 
falls  into  the  common  fallacy  of  opposing  two  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  things,  and  he  is  led  into  it  by  his  calm  assumption  that 
worship,  as  generally  understood,  is  a  thing  “  abstracted  from 
the  common  life  of  men.”  “Faith  is  not  best  promoted  when 
men  try  to  realise  it  in  a  system  of  religious  worship  and  teach¬ 
ing  which  is  kept  separate  from  the  general  aims  of  human 
life.”  (p.  70.)  .  We  do  not  deny  that  this  has  been,  and  is,  per¬ 
haps,  still  a  danger;  but  it  is  a  danger  not  to  be  avoided 
by  disregarding  worship  altogether,  or  by  trying  to  prove 
that  our  Lord  “  ignored  ”  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  Temple 
services.  His  practical  example  must  in  this  matter  be 
taken  with  his  teaching,  and  in  his  practice  there  was  certainly 
no  ignoring  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Christianity  maintains  a 
system  of  worship  because  of  the  very  necessity  that  Mr. 
Fremantle  emphasises  so  much,  the  necessity  of  consecrating 
the  common  routine  of  life.  This  is  to  be  done  not  by  waiting 
till  we  find  God  in  our  “  trivial  round,”  but  by  bringing  Him 
into  it  from  the  special  moments  of  communion  and  intercourse 
with  Him  in  acts  of  prayer  and  worship.  The  difference  between 
a  religious  life  and  a  life  of  high  morality  is  the  difference 
between  a  life  coloured  and  transformed  by  periods  of  devotion, 
and  a  life  which  is  one  dead-level  of  duties,  with  no  special 
points  of  intercourse  with  God.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fremantle  would 
agree  with  us,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  his  sermons  leave  so 
partial  an  impression  on  the  mind. 

A  few  separate  matters  of  criticism  we  may  shortly  notice. 
The  statement  that  the  “distinction  between  things  sacred  and 
things  secular  was  unknown  to  the  early  Church  ”  cannot  be 
maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  appointment  of  the  seven 
Deacons  to  look  after  those  matters  which  were  considered  too 
secular  for  the  Apostles.  What  does  Mr.  Fremantle  (p.  73) 
mean  by  saying  that  “  the  arrangements  for  the  serving  of  tables 

. was  (sir)  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  ?”  There  can 

scarcely  be  a  clearer  refutation  of  his  viesv  than  Acts  vi.,  2-4, 
where  the  “  serving  of  tables  ”  is  opposed  to  “  prayer  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,”  which  were  to  be  the  special  occupations 
of  the  Apostles. 

There  is  a  most  misleading  reference  on  p.  22  to  Dr.  West- 
cott’s  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection,  as  justifying  the  statement 
that  “  the  Resurrection  itself  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  another  state  of  existence,  than  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  events  with  which  physical  science  is  conversant.”  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  introduction  to  that  work  Dr. 
Westcott  deals  exhaustively  with  the  whole  subject  of  miracles 
and  law,  in  order  to  justify  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  an 
historical  fact. 

Lastly,  we  would  remark  that  Mr.  Fremantle,  in  his  anxiety 
to  abolish  Sacerdotalism,  is  led  into  some  very  wild  statements 
about  its  results  in  England,  (pp.  52-3  )  No  one  who  knows 
what  Ritualism,  a.s  distinguished  from  the  other  sections  of  the 
English  Church,  has  done,  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  any  one 
of  his  charges.  It  is  “  alienating  class  after  class  of  men.”' 
“  We  are  no  nearer  to  union  with  any  of  the  forms  of  so-called 
Catholicism.”  “Religion  is  being  gradually  eliminated  from 
common  life,”  and  Christianity,  under  this  influence,  becomes 
“  the  foe  of  human  progress.”  Whatever  the  faults  of  modem 
English  sacerdotalism  may  be,  and  we  shall  not  be  suspected 
of  ignoring  them,  it  often  strikes  us  as  strange  that  it  is  so  com¬ 
monly  and  closely  linked  with  Radicalism  in  politics,  and  that 
it  has  shown  itself  so  powerful  to  win  back  at  least  one  class, 
the  working-class,  which  Evangelicalism  and  the  liigh-and-dry 
school  had  effectually  “alienated.”  Such  charges  too  faithfully 
reflect  the  one-sided  character  of  Mr.  Fremantle’s  sermons.  In 
his  generous  desire  to  be  just  to  secularists,  he  misrepresents 
his  own  fellow-believers ;  and  in  his  energetic  zeal  to  Christianise 
secular  life,  he  succeeds  only  in  secularising  Christianity. 


TWO  BOOKS  OR  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 

Mn.  Welsh’s  large  work  is  accompanied  by  a  circular  from 
its  American  publishers.  They  state  that  it  is  unique, 
graphic,  and  scholarly — the  ablest  that  has  ever  appeared 

*  Development  of  English  Literature  a ri d  Language.  By  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  A.M. 
2  vols.  Chicago  Griggs  and  Co.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 

Landmarks  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  J.  Niooll.  London  :  John  Hog!?. 
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on  the  subject — and  that  it  is  “  digested  and  arranged  with 
a  clearness  and  system  that  at  once  hold  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  student  and  reader,  and  present  the  clearest 
picture  of  its  theme,  it  is  believed,  to  he  found  in  the  language.” 
From  this  prospectus,  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  kindly  drawn 
up  in  the  interest  of  reviewers,  who,  according  to  Professor 
Welsh,  rarely  look  beyond  the  preface  of  a  work,  it  may  he  as 
well  to  take  some  more  particulars.  They  are  very  impressive, 
and  must  make  many  a  poor  English  author  wish  he  were 
"blessed  with  publishers  at  once  so  capable  and  so  willing  to 
magnify  his  work  : — 

“  Each  of  the  periods,”  we  read,  “  into  which  the  work  is  divided 
is  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  features  which  distinguish  it,  and  of 
the  forces  which  shape  it,  including  politics,  the  state  of  society, 
religion,  learning,  language,  poetry,  the  drama,  the  novel,  the  peri¬ 
odical,  history,  theology,  ethics,  science,  philosophy.  Periods  are 
re-created,  the  past  is  resuscitated.  The  actors  are  made  to  reveal 
themselves  in  their  own  words.  Passions  are  not  simply  described 
as  existing,  but  are  exhibited  in  the  souls  and  hearts  possessed  by 

them . The  work  satisfies  the  imagination,  by  being  individual 

and  minute  ;  it  satisfies  the  reason,  by  being  interpretative  and  philo¬ 
sophical.  The  author  has  aimed  at  a  judicious  union  of  facts  and 
philosophy,  of  narrative  and  reflection,  of  objective  description  and 
subjective  meditation  ;  above  all,  to  make  a  truthful  and  useful  book 
in  the  highest  degree, — one  that  will  tend  to  form  habits  of  reading 
with  discrimination  and  with  ardour,  that  will  add  power  to  the 
intellect,  range  to  the  imagination,  and  finish  to  character.” 

This  eulogistic  estimate  of  Mr.  Welsh’s  volumes,  so  far  from 
making  them  attractive  in  English  eyes,  will  probably  lead  the 
critic  to  regard  them  with  suspicion.  And  this  feeling  of  distrust 
is  likely  to  be  increased  upon  reading  the  rather  pretentious 
prologue,  in  which  Professor  Welsh  states  that  he  has  aimed  at  a 
judicious  union  of  facts  and  philosophy,  of  narrative  aud  reflec¬ 
tion,  of  objective  description  and  subjective  meditation.  “  Colour 
and  form,”  he  adds,  “  may  be  desirable  to  attract  the  eye,  hut 
the  interlacing  spiritual  force,  that  blends  them  into  harmony 
and  coherence,  is  required  to  make  their  lesson  disciplinary) 
available,  and  enduring.” 

The  first  three  chapters  describe  witli  sufficient  knowledge 
•and  skill  the  earliest  history  of  Britain,  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  language,  and  the  representative  writers  who,  like 
Caedmon  and  Bede,  sowed  the  seeds  of  our  literature  iu  verse 
and  prose.  Theu  follows  what  is  called  “  The  Initiative  Period,” 
which  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Mandeville  and  Wycliffe,  of 
Grower  and  Chaucer,  the  first  great  poet  of  England  having  his 
genius  illustrated  by  copious  aud  well-selected  passages.  Mr. 
Welsh’s  style  does  not  add  any  attraction  to  his  matter,  but 
this  portion  of  the  work  and  the  succeeding  chapter,  called  “  The 
First  Creative  Period,”  show  a  careful  study  of  the  subject.  Yet 
even  here,  though  by  no  means  so  much  as  iu  later  chapters, 
bad-taste,  absurd  imagery,  aud  the  grandiloquence  so  often 
mistaken  for  eloquence,  are  conspicuous  features  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  We  may  let  Mr.  Welsh’s  inaccurate  assertion  pass  when 
he  calls  the  Church  of  England  a  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  he  loses  his  head  altogether  when  he 
describes  this  branch  as  “  shooting  forth  in  the  open  air,  amid 
satin  doublets  aud  stage  attitudes,  amid  youthful  bluster  and 
fashionable  prodigality.”  The  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
Tudor  period,  although  without  novelty,  might  be  read  with 
interest,  were  it  not  for  the  author’s  jerky,  interrogative,  aud 
irritating  style.  Yet  at  times  au  evident  attraction  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  gives  comparative  simplicity  to  his  diction,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  on  Hooker  are  likely  to 
Impress  the  reader  favourably.  Several  of  our  early  writers 
Mr.  Welsh  seems  to  have  read  with  care,  but  on  coming  to  a 
later  period  the  references  appear  to  be  made  iu  many  instances 
at  second-hand. 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  is  in  the  main  a  correct  one,  but  Mr.  Welsh  studies  gro¬ 
tesqueness  in  his  comments,  and  succeeds  to  admiration.  Of 
Dryden,  after  saying  that  he  has  left  no  single  work  which  is 
universally  read,  he  observes  : — “  Without  an  unapproachable 
mirage  of  excellence,  for  ever  receding  and  for  ever  pursued, 
no  man  reaches  his  full  or  conceivable  stature.  A  self-reliant 
Independence  is  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  paradise  of  duties.” 
And  of  the  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele  he  writes,  “  The  end 
was  moral  health,  the  means  were  sugar-coated  pills.”  Mr. 
Welsh  is  carelessly  inaccurate,  by  the  way,  in  calling  the  Spectator 
■a  news-organ,  and  his  estimate  of  its  writers  shows,  at  least, 
that  he  has  not  studied  Addison’s  style  with  advantage.  Of 
Steele,  he  says,  “  Occupying  a  more  elevated  plane  than  many 
■of  his  contemporaries,  he  is  paled  in  his  powers  by  the  over¬ 
shadowing  presence  of  his  illustrious  friend and  in  the 
criticism  on  Addison,  we  read  : — • 


“  Hunmu  immortality  is  of  three  kinds;  objective  in  God,— the 
immortality  of  conscious  existence;  subjective  in  the  minds  of  men, — 
the  immortality  of  fame;  subjective  in  the  life  of  the  world, — the 
immortality  of  energy,  energy  that  expends  itself  in  good  works,  and 
by  the  natural  transmission  of  force  lives  to  perish  Dever.  These 
three  were  the  inheritance  of  Addison.” 

With  a  similar  pomposity  and  absurdity,  Mr.  Welsh  writes  an 
epitaph  over  the  grave  of  Swift,  which  we  are  supposed  to  hear 
“as  in  the  sigh  of  the  wailing  wind.”  “This  hideous  treatise) 
so  shudderingly  calm,”  is  the  exclamation  called  forth  by  The 
Modest  Proposal,  and  we  are  told  that  Swift  was  constitutionally 
incapable  of  religion.  “  Joy  is  wanting,  save  the  joy  of  tearing.” 
Defoe  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  estimated,  though  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  six  letters  which  reveal  his  political  tergiversation,  nor  of  the 
grossness  with  which  such  works  of  his  old  age  as  Moll  Flanders 
and  Parana,  are  so  painfully  infected.  Aud  iu  depriving  him 
of  the  ears  which  he  never  lost,  we  suppose  the  author  has 
accepted  too  literally  the  statement  iu  the  Bunciad.  Iu  the 
critic’s  judgment,  the  Essaij  on  Man  is  the  noblest  of  all  Pope's 
works  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  his  immortality.  Yet  the 
reader  is  informed  on  the  same  page  that  Pope  was  not  master  of 
his  subject,  and  undertook  to  teach  what  he  could  notcomprehend. 
“  He  aspired  to  harmonise  conflicting  systems  of  thought,  and 
succeeded  iu  making  a  chaos.”  And  what  does  the  student  of 
poetry  gain  from  the  common-place  statement  that  Pope  is 
without  the  universality  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  sublimity  of 
Milton? — or  from  the  observation,  which  sounded  common¬ 
place  in  the  last  century,  hut  has  been  long  ago  exploded  in 
this,  that  to  Pope  the  English  language  will  always  be  indebted, 
since  “  he  more  than  any  other,  before  or  since,  discovered  its 
power  of  melody  ”  ?  Goldsmith  would  probably  have  preferred 
Johnson's  epitaph  to  the  stilted  praise  of  the  author  who  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  he  who  was  once  a  journeying  beggar,  now  rides 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  world.”  This  gentle  poet  combined 
with  his  other  gifts  a  true  sense  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and 
he  would  not,  we  feel  sure,  have  written,  as  Professor  Welsh 
does,  of  Marlow  and  Hastings  as  “two  parties.”  And  passing 
from  Goldsmith  to  Cowper,  we  read  that  when  he  died) 
“  English  poetry  was  again  in  possession  of  its  varied  endow¬ 
ment,”  and  it  became  apparent  for  the  first  time  “  that  the 
despotism  of  Pope  and  Addison  had  passed  away  ” ;  hut 
Addison  as  a  writer  of  verse  had  no  followers,  and  exercised 
no  despotism. 

The  extraordinary  progress  in  physical  science  in  the  present 
century  is  duly  chronicled  by  Mr.  Welsh,  who  observes,  when 
writing  of  the  electric  telegraph,  that  “  thought  was  postilioned 
across  the  air.”  On  the  men  of  letters  who  have  flourished 
during  this  period,  the  author  writes  vaguely,  as  if  he  were 
not  always  sure  of  his  ground,  After  praising  what  in  reality 
are  the  weak  points  of  Campbell’s  verse,  and  leaving  without 
recognition  the  lyrics,  on  which  his  reputation  rests,  the  critic 
adds,  “  Another  of  sterner  tone  and  fuller  swing  is  Southey,” 
an  observation  which  means  anything  or  nothing;  and  Moore, 
who  follows  Southey,  is  described  as  “  equally  factitious,  hut 
more  radiant.”  Coleridge  receives,  as  he  deserves,  higher 
recognition  than  either  as  a  poet,  and  when  the  writer  observes 
of  one  poem,  “  how  trancingly  rolls  its  melody !”  and  quotes 
another  with  the  question,  “  Who  shall  estimate  the  wild 
heatings  and  the  widowed  longings  of  the  heart  of  genius  ?”  we 
must  at  least  acknowledge  that  his  method  as  a  commentator  is 
unique.  “  Shakespeare’s  works,”  we  are  told,  with  very  great 
inaccuracy,  are  “  models  of  Teutonic  simplicity ;  ”  to  judge  from 
Mr.  Welsh’s  own  style,  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  If  a  student,  for  example,  turns  to  the  chapter  on 
Tennyson,  he  will  read  that  his  style  is, — 

“Pure,  simple,  correct,  polished,  elegant,  ornate;  wanting  the 
variety  and  freedom  of  the  forest-like  Shakespeare  and  the  im¬ 
passioned  Byron,  yet  not  nnfrequently  rising  to  the  level  of  the 
former  in  expressiveness;  sometimes  Homeric  in  severity  and  eleva¬ 
tion,  sometimes  Spenserian  in  splendid  imagery  and  cloying  music  ; 
mingling  in  chaste  harmony  the  flowers  of  all  ages,  native  and 
exotic.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  history  of  our  literature  is 
the  work  of  an  ignorant,  though  it  is  certainly  the  work 
of  an  uncultivated,  man.  Professor  Welsh  has,  no  doubt, 
read  much  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  different  periods 
he  undertakes  to  describe,  but  he  includes  far  more  in  his 
plan  than  he  is  able  to  treat  adequately,  and  wastes  whatever 
strength  he  has  and  his  readers’  patience  also  iu  the  futile  effort 
to  write  impressively.  A  vast  amount  of  material  is  brought 
together,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  unity  to  the 
work.  It  contains  1,100  pages ;  hut,  if  we  may  venture  to 
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oppose  the  estimate  of  the  publishers,  the  hook  will  neither 
satisfy  the  reason  nor  the  judgment. 

A  few  words  only  must  be  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Is  icoll’s 
Landmarks  of  English  Literalure,  but  they  will  be  words  of 
praise.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Nicoll  has  far  less  knowledge 
than  Professor  Welsh,  but  he  knows  better  how  to  use  it,  and 
his  well-arranged  volume  will  be  of  service  to  the  student  and 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Biography  and  history  are 
combined  with  criticism,  so  that  the  men  are  seen  as  well  as 
their  works,  and  seen,  we  think,  more  clearly,  because  described 
more  simply,  than  in  Mr.  Welsh’s  volumes.  In  those  volumes 
dates  are  employed  so  sparingly  that  the  reader  in  search  of  the 
exact  period  referred  to  is  forced  to  look  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  copious  and  careful  table  of  chronology  constructed  by 
Mr.  Nicoll  gives  a  distinct  value  to  the  book  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  The  volume  is  without  pretension,  and  deserves  praise  for 
simplicity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  for  careful  workmanship.  We 
have  noticed  some  slight  errors.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that 
Rogers  called  on  Dr.  Johnson.  He  went  with  his  friend  Maltby 
to  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  but  on  reaching  the  door  their  cour¬ 
age  failed  them,  and  they  retreated.  Mr.  Nicoll  rarely  goes  far 
wrong  in  his  criticisms ;  but  in  saying  that  in  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  Richardson  sinks  below  the  level  of  Pamela,  ho  must 
have  forgotten  the  finely-drawn  character  of  Clementina,  whose 
madness  is  described  with  a  subtle  art  unsurpassed,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  by  any  English  author  save  Shakespeare.  Again,  we 
meet  with  an  apparent  contradiction  in  his  estimate  of  Richard¬ 
son’s  great  rival.  “  Fielding,”  he  writes,  “  at  all  times  resembled 
Thackeray  in  having  a  thorough  and  healthy  aversion  for  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  making  a  hero  out  of  a  blackguard.”  Yet 
on  the  next  page  he  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Byron’s  verdict 
that  “Tom  Jones”  was  “an  accomplished  blackguard,”  a 
judgment  which  few  modern  readers  will  be  likely  to  contest. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS* 

Mr.  Murray  in  his  preface  criticises  with  a  severity  that  is 
scarcely  courteous  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  brother-novelist 
that  all  the  stories  have  been  told.  The  statement  is  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  was,  of  course,  meant  for  an  exaggeration.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  many  incidents  and  combinations  of  incidonts 
which  were  once  effective,  have  now  become  so  hackneyed  by 
use  as  to  be  practically  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Murray  himself,  who  evidently  takes  much  pains  with  his 
plots,  and  is  generally  very  successful  in  constructing  them, 
begins  this  his  latest  novel  with  a  repetition  from  his 
latest  but  one.  The  motive  of  FaZ  Strange  was  the  struggle 
between  friendship  and  love,  and  the  motive  of  much,  at  least, 
of  the  story  of  Hearts  is  the  same.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Murray  does  not  introduce  so  much  difference  into  his  second 
treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  justify  the  repetition.  We 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  he  does,  though  the  resemblance  will 
certainly  suggest  itself  to  any  reader  of  the  two  novels,  and 
will  probably  diminish  the  pleasure  that  is  given  by  the  second. 
To  enjoy  a  tale  thoroughly,  one  ought  not  to  have  lurking  in 
one’s  mind  even  a  suspicion  that  one  has  seen  the  same  thing, 
or  something  very  like  the  same  thing,  before.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  impression  of  ideality,  in  which  the  success  of  all  fiction 
mainly  lies,  must  be  more  or  less  impaired  by  the  thought. 

Mr.  Murray  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  invent  a 
character  that  can  be  matched  with  Hiram  Strange,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Yankee  who  is  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  pages  of  Val 
Strange.  A  novelist  coirld,  indeed,  hardly  hope  to  achieve  very 
soon  another  such  success.  The  most  notable  personage  in 
Hearts  is  of  a  very  different  type.  Mark  Carroll  is  a  villain  of 
the  most  pronounced  kind,  whose  utter  wickedness  is  artisti¬ 
cally  justified  by  the  author  by  the  example  of  Shakespeare’s 
Iago.  Whether  or  no  we  admit  the  justification,  we  must 
allow  that  the  picture  is  drawn  with  remarkable  skill. 
The  man  has  a  genuine  disbelief  in  goodness,  yet  the  cynical 
frankness  with  which  he  disavows  for  himself  all  higher 
motives  gains  for  him  a  certain  credit  for  honesty.  “He  can¬ 
not  be  as  bad  as  he  makes  himself  out,”  is  the  common 
verdict.  The  art  with  which  he  trades  on  this  impression,  the 
skilful  diplomacy  with  which  he  increases,  while  he  seeks,  it 
would  seem,  to  cure  the  mischief  which  he  has  wrought,  and 
the  fatal  taint  of  weakness  in  his  villainous  plans,  which  makes 
him  find  out  at  last  that  honesty  is  really  the  best  policy, — all 
this  is  worked  out  with  much  skill.  This  Mark  is  perhaps  the 
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real  hero  of  the  story,  as  Satan  is  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  Tom 
Carroll,  to  whom  the  place  rightfully  belongs,  is  scarcely  a  suc¬ 
cess.  He  would  be  an  admirable  fellow  in  real  life,  but  his 
weaknesses,  rather  than  his  virtues,  impress  us,  as  he  moves  be¬ 
fore  us  on  the  stage  of  fiction.  The  Italian  Barretti,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  fine  study.  ’Iom  has  befriended  him,  and  he  finds 
himself  making  him  the  atrocious  return  of  robbing  him  of  his 
love.  There  is  much  dramatic  power  in  the  struggle  in 
the  Italian’s  heart  between  his  love,  which,  as  Mr.  Murray  de¬ 
scribes  it,  is  something  like  the  overmastering  power  which  the 
Greek  tragedians  imagined,  and  the  sense  of  gratitude  and  duty. 
As  for  the  way  in  which  the  cross-purposes  are  set  right,  it  is 
managed,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  admitted.  The 
novelist  who  has  to  make  these  transferences  of  affection  appear 
tolerable  to  his  readers  has  not  an  easy  task,  and  all  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  is  accomplished  in  Hearts  as  well  as  we  have 
any  right  to  expect.  Mention  must  be  made  of  another  skilful 
portraiture  in  Carroll  the  elder,  with  his  sublime  belief  in  him¬ 
self,  ending  in  the  monomania  that  he  is  the  one  sane  man  in  a 
world  of  madness.  In  this  ending  there  is,  perhaps,  a  touch  of 
farce,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Easy,  Senior,  in  the  best  of 
Captain  Marryat’s  stories.  As  for  the  tale,  regarded  as  a 
tale,  it  is  good  throughout,  and  towards  the  end,  where 
the  action  becomes  more  rapid,  rises  to  a  high  level  of 
merit.  One  noticeable  feature  in  Mr.  Murray’s  writing 
must  not  be  omitted,  and  that  is  the  acute  observation 
of  life  with  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  illustrated.  We 
notice  a  tendency — we  should  say,  having  read  the  author’s 
novels  from  the  first,  a  growing  tendency — to  occasional 
cynicism,  but  we  find  reflections  that  are  often  both  vigorous 
and  just.  It  is  well  said,  for  instance,  that  “the  clock  that 
stands  still  tells  the  truth  twice  a  day,  and  the  mental  attitude 
which  never  varies  will  find  itself  justified  on  occasion  and  it 
is  only  too  true  that  “  conscience,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
sentry,  is  so  untrustworthy  that  he  will  go  to  sleep  on  guard, 
unless  you  watch  him  keenly.” 

The  ingenious  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  “Ouida” 
need  never  fear  that  for  her  “  all  the  stories  have  been  told.” 
She  has  the  enormous  advantage  over  her  rivals  in  fiction  that 
she  can  invent  at  her  pleasure  worlds  quite  different  from  those 
in  which  others  are  constrained  to  move.  d’he  number  of 
possible — but  why  should  we  say  “  possible  ?” — combinations 
thus  becomes  unlimited.  Wanda  gives  us  a  faint  conception  of 
what  the  world  of  “four  dimensions,”  as  some  philosophers 
phrase  it,  might  be.  That  the  heroine  herself  is  a  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  personage  than  these  common-place  times  of  ours  can 
endure,  a  feudal  priucess  with  right  of  life  and  death  within  her 
domain,  is  but  a  little  thing;  her  castle,  Hohenszabrasburg  (a 
curious  compound,  symbolisiug,  we  suppose,  Austro- Hungary),  is 
an  imagination  that  transcends  terrestrial  limits.  “  A  thousand 
glaciers  [how  many,  we  wonder,  does  all  Switzerland  boast?] 
glow  in  the  sunrise,  and  bar  the  sight  of  sunset.”  Such  is  one 
of  its  surroundings.  The  interior  is  not  less  marvellous.  The 
library  is  “a  great,  cedar-lined  room,  holding  half-a-million 
volumes.”  Thus,  even  on  page  60,  it  far  surpasses  the  Bodleian. 
When  we  come  to  page  91,  we  find  that  it  has  outstripped  the 
British  Museum,  for  it  now  contains  “  a  million  volumes.” 
Everything  else  is  in  keeping  with  this  more  than  human 
magnificence.  The  “opium-eater’s”  dreams  seem  tame,  in 
comparison  with  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  let  our  readers  think  that  there  is 
nothing  better  than  this  foolish  extravagance  in  Wanda. 
Judged  as  a  romance,  it  contains  much  that  is  striking, 
and  however  often  we  may  smile  at  the  wildness  of  its 
vagaries,  we  read  it  certainly  without  weariness,  and  for 
the  most  part  with  pleasure.  The  central  idea— extravagant, 
perhaps,  in  itself — is  finely  worked  out.  There  never 
could  have  been  so  magnificent  an  impostor  as  the  Mar¬ 
quis  dc  Sabran.  But  granting  his  existence,  his  story  is 
powerfully  told.  The  love  of  Wanda  wins  him  from  idleness 
and  pleasure  to  a  life  of  noble  effort ;  but  the  consciousness  of 
the  falsehood  on  which  his  whole  existence  is  built  poisons  all 
his  enjoyment.  He  dare  not  reveal  his  secret  to  his  wife.  Her 
pride  of  race,  he  feels,  could  never  allow  her  to  pardon  him. 
But  the  secret  is  discovered  at  last.  How  the  toils  close  in 
upon  him,  till  he  lies  helplessly  entangled  in  them ;  how  all 
the  while  his  real  love  for  wife  and  children  make  life  a 
bitterness  to  him,  is  finely'  described.  We  have  seen 
nothing  from  “  Ouida’s  ”  pen  that  struck  us  as  beiug,  on  the 
whole,  so  well  conceived  aud  so  skilfully  wrought  out,  and,  we 
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may  add,  containing  so  little  that  need  offend.  There  is  no 
attempt  here,  as  we  are  constrained  to  say  there  has  been  in  some 
of  her  tales,  to  put  a  gloss  on  vice,  but  she  takes  vice  too  much  for 
grauted.  She  admires  virtue,  and  certainly  in  Wanda  gives  a 
noble  portraiture  of  it,  but  she  seems  to  accept  it  as  an  axiom 
that  many  women  and  very  nearly  all  men  are  profligate. 
If  she  would  cultivate  a  less  cynical  habit  of  mind,  would  prune 
a  too  luxuriant  imagination,  and  curb  her  strong  desire  of 
seeming  learned  (the  girls  on  Wanda’s  estate  learn  botauy,  that 
they  may  not  “  poison  their  people  at  home  with  a  false  crypto¬ 
gram,”  while  soldiers  “  from  Scylla  to  Michael  Skobeleff”  are 
fond,  we  are  told,  of  a  certain  martial  coquetry),  we  would  gladly 
give  to  “  Ouida’s  ”  work  more  umnixed  praise  than  we  have 
been  able  to  bestow  on  Wanda. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

We  have  already  noticed  one  or  two  of  the  papers  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly,  especially  those  by  Mr.  A.  Dicey  and  Mr.  MacColl,  on 
the  relation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  law, 
and  the  one  on  “  The  Social  Discipline  of  the  Liberal  Party.” 
Mr.  John  Macdonell  sends  another  very  good  one  on  the  law 
of  blasphemy,  which  he  maintains,  differing  therein  from  Sir 
James  Stephen,  has  varied  in  every  age  with  the  current  of 
opinion.  The  statutes  remained  unchanged,  except  by  the  repeal 
of  William  III.’s  law  for  the  protection  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  but  the  tone  was  changed  and  the  Judges’  with  it,  until 
in  the  period  between  1797  and  1817  the  Judges’  charges  became 
constantly  evasive.  They  were  willing  enough  to  say  that  such  and 
such  a  publication  was  a  blasphemous  libel,  but  they  were  not 
willing  to  state  distinctly  what  kind  of  denial  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  was  a  civil  crime.  Lord  Coleridge  is  willing,  and  his 
dictum  that  any  belief  may  be  assailed  if  the  decencies  of  con¬ 
troversy  be  observed,  is,  in  Mr.  Maedonell’s  opinion,  perhaps 
“  the  first  clear  rule  on  the  subject  expressed  from  the 
Bench  by  an  English  Judge.”  The  law,  however,  even  when 
thus  explained,  is  harsh,  and  as  Mr.  Macdonell  points  out, 
might  be  interpreted  by  Judges  without  juries  so  as  to  have 
serious  civil  consequences.  For  instance,  a  bequest  for  the 
publication  of  Buchner’s  or  Hack  el’ s  works,  or,  we  should 
imagine,  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  must  inevitably  be  held 
invalid.  Moreover,  even  if  Christianity  is  protected,  no 
special  form  of  religion,  if  unestablished,  is,  and  the  Jew,  or 
the  Swedenborgian,  or,  we  may  add,  the  Roman  Catholic,  may 
be  subjected  to  merciless  ridicule  or  direct  abuse.  He  would, 
therefore,  repeal  the  blasphemy  laws,  and  substitute  for  them 
the  Indian  law,  which  makes  attack  on  any  religion  with  the 
intention  of  insult  a  penal  offence,  adding,  however,  the  proviso 
that  the  insult  must  be  serious.  Even  that  law,  however,  might 
be  worked  so  as  seriously  to  hamper  controversy,  and  we  dis¬ 
agree  with  Mr.  Macdonell  in  his  proposal  that  the  magistrate 
shall  decide,  and  not  a  jury.  The  country  clergyman,  who 
is  often  the  magistrate  in  a  country  district,  is  hardly 
qualified  for  the  exercise  of  such  great  power.  Mr.  Boulger’s 
paper  ou  China,  though  not  novel,  except  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  as  to  the  jealousy  felt  in  Pekin  for  the  land- 
borne  trade  of  the  Empire,  is  very  thoughtful  and  convincing. 
Mr.  Boulger’s  proposition  is  that  China  cannot  maintain  her 
authority  over  her  distant  provinces  without  a  great  army, 
unless  she  keeps  foreigners  from  her  frontiers,  and  that  the 
ruling  men  in  Pekin  are  thoroughly  aware  of  this.  They  will, 
therefore,  struggle  energetically  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of 
Kuldja  and  the  French  out  of  Tonquin,  and  ourselves  out  of 
Thibet ;  and  they  will,  Mr.  Boulger  thinks,  succeed.  They  have 
millions  upon  millions  of  brave  and  hardy  subjects  who  approve 
the  ancient  system,  and  they  will  in  the  end  succeed  in  making 
from  them  a  formidable  army.  If  the  Empire  were  really  en¬ 
dangered,  he  believes  that  the  Chinese  would  demand,  and 
perhaps  ensure,  a  total  cessation  of  all  foreign  intercourse.  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  Con¬ 
naught,  with  its  congested  population,  and  shows  that  emigra¬ 
tion  from  it  has  hitherto  been  far  less  than  from  richer  districts. 
Some  counties  have  lost  10  per  cent,  of  their  people,  but  Gal¬ 
way  has  lost  only  3  per  cent.,  and  Mayo  only  f  per  cent.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  latter  counties,  those  who  go  are  exclusively  the 
bread-winners,  the  strong  young  men,  the  remainder  being  too 
poor.  These  latter,  moreover,  are  growing  poorer,  all  accidental 
sources  of  income  dying  away,  while  the  land  becomes  less  and 
less  productive  of  corn.  Mr.  Buxton  therefore  argues  strongly 
for  family  emigration,  and  shows  that  wherever  it  takes  place 
the  population  does  not  fill  up,  but  remains  thinner,  and  the 


holdings  are  consolidated.  He  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  relief 
required  is  sometimes  exaggerated,  and  that  the  departure  of 
25,000  families  will  make  a  sensible  difference. 

This  number  of  the  National  Review  is  decidedly  the  best 
which  has  appeared.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour’s  argument  that  the- 
Tories  are  criticising,  not  obstructing,  is  most  temperately 
written,  and  supported  by  figures  which  show  that  the  Liberals 
in  1881  and  in  the  debates  on  Supply  in  1882  consumed  more  time 
than  the  Tories.  That  does  not  prove  that  the  Tories  were 
not  obstructing,  for  the  object  of  the  consumption  of  time 
must  be  considered;  but  it  does  prove  that  blank  denial  has  been 
abandoned  for  argument,  which  is  an  advance.  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
the  explorer,  sends  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  great  Shan 
race,  who  now  occupy  the  whole  of  Indo-China,  except  the 
portions  immediately  touching  the  seaboard.  They  are  keen 
traders,  devoted  to  their  independence,  and  have  shown  such 
vigour  that  the  Chinese  have  never  been  able  to  conquer  them. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  believes  they  will  contend  just  as  successfully 
against  the  French,  though  he  does  not  draw  the  deduction  we 
should,  that  the  two  peoples  should  be  left  to  fight  out  their 
own  battle.  Mr.  Mallock  is  as  bitter  as  usual,  and  much 
more  shallow,  in  his  article  on  “  The  Radicalism  of  the 
Market  place,”  which  is  really  only  an  extension  of  the  old 
taunt  that  the  cause  of  Liberalism  is  envy.  He  says  that  a 
minority,  the  new  middle-class  which  has  risen  within  thirty 
years,  wants  to  oust  the  old  families  from  their  position  in  the 
land,  aud  that  this  is  the  root  of  Radicalism  such  as  Mr- 
Chamberlain’s.  His  object  is  not  democracy,  but  middle-class 
sovereignty.  All  we  can  say  in  reply  is  that  if  so,  the  object  is 
sought  in  a  very  curious  way,  for  the  new  Radicals  are  steadily,, 
and,  as  many  think,  rashly  increasing  the  power  of  the  work¬ 
men,  whose  love  for  the  new  aristocracy  is  very  small.  It  is 
certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  Villadoru  that  they  are  en¬ 
franchising  the  agricultural  labourers,  whose  votes,  wherever 
they  go,  will  certainly  not  go  to  the  kings  of  the  counting- 
house.  The  whole  argument  belongs  to  another  age  than  ours. 
There  is  force,  to  us  unexpected,  in  Earl  Percy’s  answer  to  the 
question,  “  What  is  a  Whig  P”  We  cannot  agree  with  a 
sentence  in  the  answer,  but  Lord  Percy  clearly  has  an 
opinion,  and  expresses  it  with  a  strength  and  a  moderation 
which  in  his  speeches  we  do  not  find.  His  charge  against  the 
modern  Whigs  is  that  they  are  opportunists  ;  that,  unlike  the 
Radicals,  whose  “  intense  belief  in  general  principles  ”  gives 
them  strength  and  energy,  they  attend  only  to  what  is  imme¬ 
diately  before  them,  and  so  drift  in  the  direction  settled  by  their 
more  resolute  allies,  the  Radicals.  They  “  regard  politics  as  a 
field  to  which  tentative  processes  only  are  applicable,”  and 
therefore  lose  all  power.  There  is  a  certain  truth  in  the 
statement,  but  Earl  Percy  should  not  forget  that  in  accept¬ 
ing  movement,  even  if  it  be  blindly,  the  WThigs  check  and 
regulate  it ;  and  that  if,  as  he  wishes,  they  seceded  from  the 
Liberals,  the  country  would  be  split  into  two  camps,  those 
who  possess  or  approve  privilege,  and  the  entire  remainder. 
That  would  not  be  a  safe  situation  for  men  of  his  opinions,  who 
in  fact  regard  with  distrust  any  further  change,  as  leading 
inevitably  to  Revolution,  not,  he  is  careful  to  say,  in  the  sense  of 
anarchy  or  disorder,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  change  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  accepted  political  science.  Mr.  Moffat  in  his 
paper  “On  National  Unity  ”  maintains  that  this  change  has  gone 
so  far  already  that  a  struggle  of  principles  is  at  hand,  and  that 
natioual  unity  is  already  lost,  as  it  is  among  some  nations  of 
the  Continent.  There  is  no  idea  common  to  the  whole  people 
upon  which  general  action  can  be  based.  We  believe  Mr. 
Moffat  wrong  in  his  facts,  the  cleavage  of  ideas  being  more 
‘shallow  than  he  supposes,  but  he  points  to  a  danger  which 
statesmen  are  feeling  very  seriously.  We  seem  to  approach  a 
time  during  which  parties  may  be,  at  least  apparently,  irrecon- 
cileable.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  in  his  sketch  of  Quinet,  is  amusing 
and  shrewd,  as  usual ;  and  Mr.  Austin’s  poem  in  defence  of  the 
Northern  Spring  deserves  a  less  foolish  title  than  “Lines  to  an 
Unknown  Cockney.”  It  is  full  both  of  poetry  and  feeling  for 
Nature,  aud  after  a  fine  burst  of  appreciation  of  the  South, 
“  where  fades  not  flower,  nor  falls  the  leaf,”  ends  thus  :  — 

“  But  none  of  these,  nor  all,  can  match, 

At  least  for  him  who  loves  to  watch 

The  wild-flowers  come,  hear  wild  birds  sing, 

The  rapture  of  an  Eoglish  Spring. 

With  us  it  loiters  more  than  where 
It  comes,  it  goes,  half-unaware ; 

Makes  winter  short,  makes  summer  long, 

Iu  autumn  half  renews  its  song, 

Nor  even  then  doth  hence  depart, 

But  hybernates  within  my  heart.” 
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Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  asks 
why  we  should  send  more  Irish  to  “  America,”  that  is,  Canada 
or  the  Northern  States,  and  would  prefer  to  send  them  else¬ 
where,  to  Crown  Colonies,  or  even  to  the  Southern  States.  The 
article  is,  however,  in  the  main,  a  tirade  against  the  Irish,  a 
lecture  on  the  expediency  of  putting  down  “  the  rebellion  of  the 
vote.”  The  answer  is  clearly  that  the  Irish  will  only  go 
to  America,  that  abuse  of  them,  just  or  unjust,  is  of 
no  more  use  than  scolding  at  one’s  wife,  and  that 
a  rebellion  of  the  vote  cannot  be  suppressed  by  mere 
force,  any  more  than  a  rebellion  of  opinion.  We  must 
convert  the  votes,  not  silence  them,  if  the  country  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  Parliamentary  system  at  all.  Mr.  Finlayson, 
in  a  paper  on  “Falling  Trade  and  Factory  Legislation,”  attri¬ 
butes  the  occasional  defeats  of  English  manufacturers  by 
foreigners  to  over-humane  legislation,  which  has  reduced  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  sighs  for  a  return  to  the  old  thirteen  hours 
per  diem  as  the  proper  stint  of  work.  He  might  as  well  ask 
for  the  eighteenth  century  back  again,  and  even  if  he  were 
right,  would  be  sacrificing  to  success  the  objects  of  success. 
If  the  English  cannot  live  here  with  fifty-four  hours  of  toil 
•a  week,  they  are  better  elsewhere.  Mr.  W.  Bromley  Daven¬ 
port  repeats  the  well-worn  arguments  in  favour  of  fox¬ 
hunting,  in  a  good-humoured,  breezy  style,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  read.  He  does  not  argue  that  fox-hunting  is  a 
divine  duty,  but  that  it  is  a  pleasing  folly,  good  to  be  kept  up, 
for  the  happiness  it  confers.  He  dreads  a  saturnalia  of  prigs, 
an  apotheosis  of  claptrap,  and  fears  that  a  day  is  coining  when 
“  the  butcher  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the  alderman  with 
The  turtle,  and  the  oyster  shall  not  be  eaten  without  anaesthetics  ; 
when  nature  itself  shall  be  under  the  eye  of  the  police,  and 
detectives  watch  the  stoat’s  pursuit  of  the  rabbit  and  keep 
guard  over  spider’s  webs ;  when  all  property  (and  not  in  land 
alone,  my  advanced  friend  !)  save  that  of  Hardware  magnates, 
who  have  made  a  monopoly  and  called  it  peace,  shall  be  con¬ 
fiscated  as  an  ‘  unearned  increment  ’  to  the  State,”  and  when 
many  other  woes  shall  he  on  the  land.  It  is  all  nonsense,  but 
Mr.  Davenport  writes  nonsense  with  a  vigorous  heartiness  that 
Radicals  should  appreciate.  Mr.  Howell  sends  an  instructive 
paper  on  “  The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  ”  and  the  operations  of 
the  Peabody  Trust,  and  evidently  agrees  with  Lord  Salisbury 
that  the  State  ought  to  extend  the  system  by  lending  money  for 
the  construction  of  more  Peabody  houses  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
He  should  promote  the  Government  plan  of  creating  a  corporation 
for  London  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  evil.  Mr.  George 
W.  E.  Russell,  in  spite  of  his  hereditary  position,  is  nearly  as 
sharp  upon  the  Whigs  as  Earl  Percy,  declaring  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  become  a  Whig,  that  the  men  of  the  party  are  born 
so,  and  that  “  Whiggery  will  have  no  place  in  the  Liberalism  of 
the  future,  because  it  distrusts  the  people.”  Is  not  that  a  little 
like  Frederick  the  Great’s  “You  ought  to  love  me,  sirrah”? 
Demos,  as  we  hold,  is  rightful  monarch,  but  a  little  gentle  distrust 
of  any  monarch  is  a  security  for  liberty.  We  are  unable  to  forget 
that  if  one  people  elects  Lincoln,  and  another  Grevy,  a  third,  with 
hurrahing  and  delight,  sends  up  Parnell.  Prince  Krapotkine 
continues  his  alignment  with  Mr.  Lansdell  about  Russian 
prisons,  and  gives  at  least  one  frightful  and  authenticated  story 
of  the  confinement  of  a  prisoner  for  fifteen  years  in  a  dark  and 
damp  cell.  This  was  M.  Pushkin,  who  was  only  released  in 
1881 ,  having  been  confined  for  that  long  period  in  solitude  because 
he  expected  a  new  Messiah  to  descend.  There  are  two  agricultural 
papers,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  J.  Howard  shows  that  the  Tories  are 
not  the  farmer's  friends  ;  while  in  another,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear 
criticises  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  first,  because  of  the 
agreement  clauses,  which,  he  thinks,  make  the  Bill  permissive; 
secondly,  because  it  does  not  protect  the  sitting  tenant ;  and 
thirdly,  because  it  retains  the  right  of  distress,  even  for  one 
year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  so  steady  an  advocate  of 
tenant-right  as  Mr.  Bear  has  discovered  no  new  defects  in  the 
Bill.  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  paper  on  “  The  Manufacture 
of  Public  Opinion”  has  the  merit  of  originality.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  the  great  debating  clubs,  of  which  a  hundred 
have  been  opened  all  over  England,  and  which  imitate 
the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  form  a  great 
educational  agency,  in  which  the  subject  of  education  is 
politics.  The  amateur  members  take  to  their  woi'k  earnestly, 
and  their  rules  of  procedure  are  clearer  and  more  definite  than 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  usually  limit  speeches 
to  ten  minutes,  and  insist  on  a  division  on  the  fourth  night,  at 
the  latest.  Mr.  Jerrold,  we  think,  exaggerates  their  influence; 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  undoubtedly  beneficial. 


By  far  the  most  readable  article  in  the  heavier  magazines  of 
June  is  Mr.  Traill’s,  in  the  Contemporary,  headed,  “  Wanted, 
an  Elisha.  ’  Mr.  Traill  answers  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  boldly  intimates  his  doubts  whether  Lord  BeaconsBeld 
ever  was  an  Elijah,  whether  he  had  any  mantle,  that  is, 
any  policy,  to  leave;  and  whether,  if  he  was  Elijah,  and 
did  leave  a  mantle,  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  received  it,  any¬ 
thing  will  come  of  those  facts.  Mr.  Traill’s  theory  is  that 
defeats  iu  Parliament  are  of  little  moment  to  the  Government, 
for  the  householders  scarcely  notice  them ;  that  the  sway  of 
opinion  in  the  electorate  is  absolutely  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
most  experienced,  and  that  in  all  human  probability  the  votei's 
will  insist  on  a  change  when  they  want  repose,  and  not  before. 
He  adds  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  idea,  if  he  had  one,  was  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  masses  by  improving  their  condition,  that  although  he 
brought  oxxt  this  notion  in  1871,  he  never  acted  on  it,  and  that 
the  pi-obability  is  it  was  one  of  his  many  dreams.  Even  if  it  was 
not,  the  policy  is  not  a  working  one,  for  though  there  may  be 
Democracy  in  it,  there  is  no  “  Toryness.”  There  is  nothing  in 
the  conception  on  which  the  Liberals  could  not  outbid  their 
rivals.  The  article  is  the  more  striking  because  the  rest  of  the 
number  is  a  little  heav}r.  We  doubt  if  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye’s 
proposal  to  neutralise  the  Congo  by  placing  the  control  of  the 
river  in  the  hands  of  an  International  Commission  is  not  a 
little  premature,  and  England  certainly  will  not  as  yet  declare 
all  stations  on  the  Congo  founded  by  the  International  African 
Association  neutral.  Nobody  could  protect  their  neutrality  but 
herself,  and  she  has  more  African  work  already  on  hand  than  she 
can  well  manage.  The  article  contains,  however,  a  lucid  account 
of  recent  explorations.  Miss  Cobbe  writes  a  fine  protest  against 
that  doctrine  of  hereditary  conscience,  as  distinguished  from 
intuitive  conscience,  which  she  says  is  necessary  to  the  Agnostic 
system,  and  must  xxltimately  kill  morality,  leaving  only  a  kind 
of  rule  of  the  road.  She  maintains  that  with  agnosticism 
triumphant,  there  would  be  no  Father,  and,  therefore,  no 
obligation  of  benevolence,  and  no  personal  duty  owing  to  man 
himself  by  himself.  There  would  be  nothing  but  duty  to  the 
community,  which  would  perish  under  the  sense  that  its 
fulfilment  or  neglect  would  in  a  short  time  not  matter. 
Yes,  and  would  not  duty  to  the  community  produce,  instead 
of  pity,  mercilessness  ?  If  that  duty  is  to  be  the  sole  law, 
the  killing-out  of  the  unmanageable  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  improvement.  Suppose  we  hang  the 
whole  criminal  class, jail  hereditary  paupers,  and  all  incurable 
idiots  and  lunatics,  would  not  the  race  have  a  much  better 
chance  ?  And  if  it  would,  which  is  undeniable,  where,  if  there 
is  no  God,  no  future  state,  and  no  duty  except  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  is  the  objection  ?  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  argues  with  great 
wealth  of  illustration  and  evidence  that  the  Ilbert  Bill  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  all  recent  Indian  legislation,  and  is  essential 
to  our  policy  of  doing  equal  justice  to  all  subjects.  If  it  is  so, 
cadit  queestio ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  argue  that  the 
white  man  is  as  much  entitled  to  justice  as  the  dark 
man,  and  that  he  does  not  get  it  when  he  is  made  amenable  to 
a  Judge  who,  from  radical  differences  of  creed,  civilisation,  and 
upbringing,  is  unable  to  understand  him.  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming, 
in  defending  cremation,  gives  some  curiously  disgusting  details  of 
American  funerals.  The  practice  of  making  the  dead  look  alive  has 
there  developed  an  art,  and  the  embalmed  and  painted  corpse  is 
exhibited  to  friends  in  a  “casket”  with  a  glass  top,  and  lined 
with  different-coloured  velvets  :  — “  A  gentleman  returning  from 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  told  me  that  he  had  heai-d  two 
ladies  discussing  the  exhibits,  and  they  agreed  that  the  Funeral 
Department  was  quite  the  most  interesting.  Said  the  first, 

<  Oh  !  that  lovely  casket  of  delicate  blue  velvet  lined  with  pale- 
rose  satin  so  beautifully  quilted  !’  ‘Well,’  said  the  other,  ‘for 
my  part,  I  preferred  the  black  velvet  with  crimson-velvet  lining. 
You  know,  crimson  is  so  becoming  to  a  corpse !  Mr.  Sheldon 
Amos  defends  the  new  Egyptian  Constitution  with  needless 
vehemence.  Already  the  woiTd  has  decided  that  nothing  is 
wanting  to  it,  except  the  public  spirit  which  must  be  its  motive- 
power. 

The  Cornliill  announces  that  from  next  month  its  price  is 
to  be  sixpence,  and  it  is  to  be  “  readable  from  cover  to  cover.” 
That  is  an  excellent  promise,  but  then,  readable  to  whom  ? 
Apparently,  to  those  who  love  short  stories;  but  there  may 
be  better  matter  behind.  Macmillan  is  already  under  its  new 
management,  and  its  editor  contributes  a  thoroughly  workman¬ 
like  account  of  the  politics  of  the  month,  full  of  interest  and 
suggestion.  We  cannot  agree  with  it  all,  especially  with  the 
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prophecy  that  we  shall  annex  Zululand;  hut  in  every  page 
there  is  something  to  arrest  attention,  e.cj.,  the  remarks  on  the 
universality  of  “  block  ”  in  the  legislatures  of  the  world.  The 
sketch  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  is  delicate,  as  well  as  appreciative, 
though  the  praise  given  him  for  humility  covers  too  large  a  sur¬ 
face  of  his  miDd.  Like  most  strong  men,  Mr.  Greg  believed  in 
himself  on  points  with  decision.  The  paper  styled  “  French 
Souvenirs,”  really  a  study  of  M.  du  Camp  and  some  of  his 
friends,  by  “  M.  A.  W.,”  is  a  fine  example  of  delicate,  white- 
light  criticism,  by  a  mind  almost  pitilessly  impartial.  This  is 
new  to  us_  We  had  fancied  that  in  France  the  litterateur  was 
well  paid : — 

“  Another  is  the  impression  of  the  material  difficulties  which  sur¬ 
round  the  French  literary  man.  As  we  all  know,  pnre  literature  is 
nowhere  a  very  lucrative  profession.  But  certainly  it  would  seem 
that  in  France  the  intelligent  reading  public  is  more  limited,  and  the 
rewards  of  the  critic  or  the  poet  more  scanty  than  amongst  ourselves. 
Alfred  de  Musset  would  gladly  have  sold  the  copyright  of  all  his 
poems,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  for  a  life-income  of  £100  a  year. 
Theophile  Gautier  earned  a  bare  pittance  out  of  his  dramatic  feuilleton 
for  the  Presse,  and  fonnd  existence  a  hard  struggle  to  the  end.  Flau¬ 
bert,  after  his  generosity  to  his  family  had  ruined  him,  thankfully 
accepted  a  post  of  about  £100  a  year  at  the  Mazarin  Library,  well 
knowing  that  he  could  not  count  upon  his  pen  to  support  him.  Charles 
Barbara  was  all  but  killed  by  the  intensity  of  the  writer’s  struggle  to 
live;  and  so  on.  In  England,  the  reading  public  is  more  widely 
diffused;  in  France,  for  literary,  as  for  political  purposes,  Paris  is  the 
country.” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- «. - 

Art  and  Letters  gives  its  readers  an  ample  supply  of  illustrations. 
There  are  twenty  in  all,  of  which  the  most  attractive  are  the  two 
views  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  The  pieces  of  detail  are  not  so  good. 
Wood  engraving  of  the  orthodox  kind  does  not  find  it  easy  to  hold  its 
ground  against  etching,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
produced  by  American  artists  on  the  other.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
present  number,  “  The  Poultry  Market,  Paris,”  for  all  its  merit  as  a 
drawing,  strikes  one  as  being  a  little  hard.  The  chief  articles, 
besides  the  description  of  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  are  “Pottery  and  Porcelain”  and  “  Modern  French  Sculp¬ 
ture.”  Literature  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr’s  tale  of 

“  Fortunina,”  which  is  brought  in  this  number  to  a  conclusion. - It  is 

almost  needless  to  say  that  St.  Nicholas  is  very  good.  The  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  crew  of  three  on  a  cabin  that  was  carried  off  by  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  flood  and  “ Recollections  of  a  Drummer-boy”  are  full  of 
interest.  So,  in  another  way,  is  the  account  of  the  “  Fresh-air 
Fund,”  an  admirable  New  York  charity,  which  last  year  gave  a 
fortnight’s  holiday  in  the  country  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
poor  children.  We  wish  that  something  of  the  kind  could  be  done 
in  London.  Possibly  there  is,  and  yet  we,  so  vastly  overgrown  is 
this  city,  know  nothing  about  it.  The  story  of  these  little  creatures’ 
ignorance  of  country  things,  and  delight  in  country  ways,  is  touching 
in  the  extreme.  One  is  glad  to  have  the  relief  of  a  little  mischief,  as 
when  some  youngsters  paint  the  deacon's  young  pigs,  while  the  good 
man  is  at  church.  The  illustrations  of  St.  Nicholas  are  plentiful  and 
excellent,  and  there  is  a  great  store  of  puzzles  and  enigmas  of  all 

kinds. - Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine  begins  with  a  pretty  fairy-story, 

“Midsummer’s  Eve  in  an  Old  Oak;”  the  two  tales  are  carried  on 
another  stage,  and  the  useful  has  its  due  share.  There  is  an  article 
on  “  Signals,”  beginning  with  Agamemnon’s  message  of  fire  from 
Troy  to  Argos;  and  ending  with  an  Australian  invention,  for  which  a 
name  has  yet  to  be  invented,  by  which  electricity  projects  to  a  dist¬ 
ance  the  images  of  objects.  It  might  be  called  “  telephany.”  Another 
describes  “  Summer  Flowers.” 

The  Portfolio.  The  gem  of  this  number  is  the  etching,  by  M. 
Menpes,  of  a  “  Breton  Beggar,”  an  admirable  figure.  The  editor 
carries  on  his  description  of  Paris,  but  the  formal  and  monotonous 
outlines  of  the  Louvre  do  not  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  grace¬ 
ful  illustration.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  Greek  vase 
found  in  Kertch  (the  ancient  Panticaprenm),  the  design  on  which 
Mr.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd  interprets  to  be  the  warning  of  Themis  to  Zens 
against  his  marriage  with  Thetis. 

About  Yorkshire.  By  Thomas  and  Katharine  Macquoid.  With 
sixty-seven  Illustrations.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — A  partnership  of 
a  pleasant  kind  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Already  they  have  travelled  together  in  the  Ardennes,  through 
Normandy,  and  through  Brittany,  and  in  each  instance  an  attractive- 
looking  volume  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  tour.  Mrs.  Macquoid 
pictures  what  she  sees  with  the  pen  and  her  husband  with  the 
pencil,  and  the  workmanship  both  of  author  and  artist  is  excellent 
of  its  kind.  About  Yorkshire  will  do  admirable  service,  if  it  induces 
many  readers,  as  it  may  well  do,  to  visit  a  county  so  full  of  historic 
interest  and  of  natural  beauty.  Emerson  said  that  to  see  England 
properly  would  take  a  hundred  years,  and  if  so,  several  years  out  of 


the  hundred  should  be  devoted  to  Yorkshire,  which,  for  things  of 
fame,  if  not  for  things  of  beauty,  ranks  even  above  Devonshire.  The 
pretty  volume  before  us  makes  no  pretence  of  describing  the  county, 
and  in  what  it  does  describe  is  of  necessity  superficial.  Mrs.  Macquoid 
has  a  bright,  cheerful  style,  and  carries  her  readers  over  the  ground 
without  any  feeling  of  exhaustion.  She  can  tell  a  story  well,  and  her 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  appreciative  and  judiciously  brief.  Indeed, 
from  the  literary  stand-point  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  About 
Yorkshire,  if  it  be  regarded  as  an  agreeable  drawing-room  book.  To 
work  of  a  higher  character,  the  writer  probably  does  not  aspire  ;  but 
her  achievement  is  no  idle  labour.  Kindly  feeling,  a  hearty  sense  of 
enjoyment,  an  unaffected  style,  a  love  of  what  is  beautiful,  an 
interest  in  the  associations  of  literature  and  history, — these  are  no 
mean  virtues  in  a  traveller,  and  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  volume. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable.  They  recall  familiar  spots  at  once, 
and  feed  the  memory,  if  they  do  not  satisfy  it.  This,  indeed,  would 
be  impossible.  Who,  for  instance,  that  has  lingered  with  a  lover’s 
incapacity  of  saying  farewell  by  the  rnins  of  Bolton  and 
Rievaulz,  which  have  so  mnch  more  than  their  own  beauty  to  commend' 
them,  or  has  spent  summer  days  amidst  the  scenery  of  Scott’s 
“  Rokeby,”  can  be  contented  with  the  restricted  scope  of  a  colour¬ 
less  illustration  ?  The  artist  has  done  his  best,  however,  and  deserve 
our  thanks. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.  Edidit  R.  Ellis.  (The  Clarendon  Press.)' 
This  volume  reminds  us  of  the  days  when  scholars  were  learned  men. 
We  have  scholars  now  more  than  it  would  be  easy  to  number,  men 
versed  in  the  difficulties  of  moods,  particles,  and  the  like,  but  our 
learned  scholars  we  might  almost  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
School-books,  admirably  done  for  the  most  part,  and  forming  a  most, 
satisfactory  contrast  to  the  almost  worthless  books  with  which  our 
fathers,  and  even  the  middle-aged  among  ourselves,  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  come  forth  in  multitudes.  But  they  are  confined  within  a  nar¬ 
row  round,  and  editions  of  books  that  may  be  called  extra-academical 
are  very  rare.  We  welcome,  therefore,  all  the  more  this  work  of  Mr. 
E  lis.  There  is  no  particular  value  in  the  Ibis,  though  it  is  an  in¬ 
genious  composition,  but  it  is  optimi  exempli  that  a  great  scholar 
should  busy  himself  with  work  that  lies  outside  the  narrow  circle 
of  academical  requirements.  The  Ibis  seems  to  have  been  a  trans¬ 
lation  or  an  adaptation  of  a  poem  written  by  Callimachus- 
against  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Against  whom  Ovid  directed  it  is 
not  certain,  nor  is  it  certain  how  great  were  his  obligations 
to  his  original,  as  of  that  original  not  a  fragment  remains.  Its 
chief  claim  on  the  reader’s  attention  is  its  relation  to  the  poems 
of  exile, — a  part  of  Ovid’s  surviving  work  which  has  scarcely  received 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  A  good  edition  of  the  “  Tristia”  and 
the  “Epistolae  ex  Ponto  ”  is  a  desideratum.  There  has,  indeed,  been 
no  edition,  good  or  bad,  for  many  years  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Robinson  Ellis  gives  us  “  Prolegomena,”  in  which  he  discusses  the- 
origin  of  the  poem  and  its  critical  history  ;  a  text  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  with  various  readings,  “  Scholia  in  Ibin”  reaching  to  more 
than  sixty  pages,  and  a  “  Commentarius  ”  amounting  to  eighty-eight 
more.  Altogether,  we  have  here  a  model  of  completeness  and  careful 
labour. 

Transplanted.  By  M.  E.  Fraser-Tytler.  (Bentley  and  Son.) — 

“  Em  Jungllng  liebt.^in  Madcben, 

Die  hat  einen  andevii  erwahtt; 

Der  andre  liebt  eiiie  andre, 

Und - ” 

The  above  quotation  from  Heine,  which  stands  on  the  title-page, 
supplies  a  better  clue  to  the  contents  . of  this  book  than  does  its 
name ;  and  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  follow  young  people 
whose  affections  have  a  tendency  rather  to  pursue  each  other  in  a 
circle,  than  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  meeting-point.  This  naturally 
gives  a  sort  of  half-plaintive  tone  to  much  of  the  work,  something- 
like  that  of  a  piece  of  music  wherein  the  minor  key  predominates. 
One  peculiarity  about  the  story  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  determining 
precisely  who  is  meant  to  be  the  hero,  as  there  are  two  brothers 
whose  claim  to  that  honour  is  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  make 'it  hard 
to  tell  which  of  them  had  the  preference  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 
The  tale  is  not  an  exciting  one  ;  but  it  is  told  smoothly  and  gracefully,, 
and  will  beguile  a  spare  hour  pleasantly  enough.  The  characters 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  additional  force  of  colouring. 

The  Chronicle  of  James  I.,  King  of  Aragon  (written  by  himself). 
Translated  from  the  Catalan  by  the  late  John  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Berwick,  with  Historical  Introduction,  &c.,  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos. 
2  vols.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — These  bulky  volumes  present  ns 
with  a  translation  of  the  “Commentari  dels  Eeyts  Esdevenguts  en  la 
Vida  del  molt  alt  Senyor,”  James  I.,  of  Aragon,  whose  long  reign. 
(121S-1276)  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  epochs 
of  Spanish  mediaeval  history.  The  most  remarkable  events  of  which 
these  Commentaries  give  a  detailed  record  are  the  conquest  of  the. 
Balearic  Isles,  which  was  completed  in  1232;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Valencia,  accomplished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  the  abortive  crusade,  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  in  1265.  The  King  had  not 
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been  long  at  sea  when  a  storm  arose,  and  so  battered  his  fleet 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  God  “  thought  it  was  not  for  onr 
good  nor  for  that  of  Christianity”  that  they  should  not  return  home. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  a  curious  account  will  be 
found  of  tho  King’s  interviews  with  Pope  Gregory  X.  at  Lyons, 
where  a  Council  had  assembled,  in  1274.  The  Pope  could  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  praise  his  visitor  for  the  readiness  he  had  shown  in  organising 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  James  thought 
the  opportunity  a  good  one  for  getting  crowned  by  the  Pope,  but 
Gregory  made  a  slight  difficulty.  He  wanted  the  Aragonese  monarch 
to  confirm  a  tribute  granted  by  the  latter's  father  to  the  Holy  See> 
“  which  was  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  masmodines  jusefichs  ”  (golden 
masmudis,  struck  by  the  Yusuf  dynasty,  according  to  a  foot-note), 
together  with  payment  of  arrears  ;  but  James  replied  that  he  had 
come  as  a  guest,  not  as  a  tributary,  and  that  he  would  rather  return 
home  without  the  crown  than  with  it  at  such  a  price.  A  preface, 
together  with  numerous  explanatory  foot-notes  and  several  appendices 
on  the  Moorish  annals  of  Spain,  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  greatly 
enhance  the  value  and  interest  of  these  volumes,  and  the  simplicity 
and  quaintness  of  the  narrative  are  additional  attractions  to  the 
student  of  old-world  annals  and  manners. 

Q.  Horati  Opera.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)— A  very  elegant 
little  volume,  printed  in  beautiful  type,  on  dead-white  paper.  But 
why  the  gilt  top  ?  Surely  the  rough  edges  are  better,  especially 
when  the  process  of  gilding  seems  to  leave  a  disfiguring  brown  mark, 
for  which  wo  cannot  account  otherwise.  So  very  pretty  a  book  ought 
to  have  no  drawback.  The  text  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Cornish. 

The  GaWean  Gospel.  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.  (Mac- 
niven  and  Wallace.) — We  heartily  commend  to  our  readers  this  little 
volume,  as  giving  an  outline,  ably  drawn,  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Gospels.  The  “  Beatitudes,”  “  The  Sympathy  of 
Christ,”  “  The  Vicarious  Virtue  of  Faith,”  “  Christ  the  Great  Inno¬ 
vator,”  are  among  the  subjects  discussed.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote,  as  a  sentence  representative  of  Professor  Bruce’s  teaching,  the 
following  : — “These  miracles  may  be  regarded  in  three  lights,  in  all 
of  which  they  are  full  of  permanent  significance:  as  a  revelation  of 
Christ,  as  a  prophecy  of  better  days,  and  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
honour  the  name  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  Jesus.” 

Bishop  Ewing.  By  James  Cameron  Lees,  D.D.  (Macniven  and 
Wallace.) — Dr.  Lees  has  given  us,  in  this  little  tract,  one  of  the  series 
of  11  St.  Giles’  Lectures — Scottish  Divines,”  an  admirable  picture  of 
the  Bishop — the  finest  mind  that  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  has 
had  since  Leighton.  Dr.  Ewing’s  influence  was  perhaps  more  felt 
outside  his  own  communion  than  within  it.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Lees 
himself  in  tho  Established  Church,  and  Dr.  Forbes  Robertson  in  the 
Free  Church,  would  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  teachers.  Here, 
in  England,  he  is  remembered  with  affection  and  gratitude  by  many 
who  recognised  in  him  the  characteristics  of  the  true  prophet,  the 
bold  speaker-forth  of  hidden  things  into  which  it  was  given  him  to 
have  an  insight. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Man  and  his  Philosophy.  By  Professor 
Veitch.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — Professor  Veitch  had  two  hours  to 
talk  of  his  subject ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps  impos¬ 
sible,  to  compress  more  within  the  narrow  limits  of  space  thus 
imposed.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  something  about  this  great 
thinker  and  his  work  cannot  do  better  than  possess  himself  of  this 
little  volume.  And  if  he  goes  on  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
longer  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  his  subject,  in  the 
series  of  “Blackwood’s  Philosophical  Classics,”  he  will  certainly  not 
repent  it. 

The  Poems  of  T.  B.  Aldrich.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  Boston, 
U.S.) — We  have  seen  the  chief,  if  not  all,  of  these  poems  before. 
“Judith”  certainly,  in  which  the  writer  has  worked  out  the  fancy, 
not  very  happily  conceived,  of  making  Judith  in  love  with  her  victim, 
Holofernes,  “  Spring  in  New  England,”  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  “  Friar  Jerome’s  Beautiful  Book,”  and  “  The  Legend  of  Ara 
Caeli,”  revive,  as  we  read  them,  an  impression  generally  favourable 
of  Mr.  Aldrich’s  poetical  powers.  He  always  works  as  one  who 
knows  his  craft ;  there  is  no  slovenliness  about  his  execution.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  commonly  a  want  of  fire,  except  when,  now  and  then, 
some  real  feeling  seems  to  stir  him.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  the 
volume  is  of  a  handsome  appearance.  We  do  not  wholly  believe  in 
these  loose-parchment  covers,  which  it  is  the  prevailing  fashion  to 
use  for  binding.  The  illustrations,  the  work  of  the  “  Paint  and  Clay 
Club,”  are  of  various  merit  in  design,  but  in  point  of  engraving 
almost  invariably  good. 

School  books. — The  First  Greek  Bool.  By  Thomas  Kerchever 
Arnold,  M.A.  Edited  by  Francis  David  Morrie,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) 
— We  are  glad  to  see  these  very  useful  school-books  of  Mr.  T.  K. 
Arnold’s  adapted  to  the  newer  methods  of  teaching.  Excellent  as 
they  were,  they  wanted,  above  all  things,  simplification  ;  and  this 
they  have  received,  at  the  hands  of  the  skilful  editors  to  whom  they 


have  been  entrusted.  One  considerable  change  now  introduced  into 
the  book  before  us  is  the  postponement  of  all  discusion  of  the  dual 
to  the  end.  PrimO,  facie,  it  commends  itself  to  us,  as  tending  to 
diminish  the  very  great  difficulties  which  Greek  accidence  presents 
to  tho  beginner.  Generally,  the  considerable  remodelling  which  the 
manual  has  received  seems  to  have  been  judicious.  But  what  does 
Mr.  Morrie  mean,  when  he  says  that  “  ‘  ai  ’  is  sounded  as  ai  in 

1  aisle  ’  ?”  Surely  the  sound  is  much  more  full.- - Mr.  T.  T. 

M ‘Lagan’s  Latin  Course:  Second  Year  (W.  and  R.  Chambers), 
strikes  us  as  scarcely  giving  the  good  Latinity  which  we 
should  expect.  The  writer  of  a  school-book  may  often  find 
it  convenient  to  construct  his  own  sentences,  but  he  must  be 
very  careful  about  the  construction.  Is  there  any  authority  for 
“  Bubylone  discessit  [died]  Alexander  Magnus,”  or  for  the  accusative 
in  “  unum  diem  pontem  in  flumine  Arare  Cmsar  fecit,  idem  Helvetii 
viginti  dies  confecerunt  ”  ?  In  Ex.  xxi.,  2,  Mr.  M'Lagan  quotes 

Caesar’s  own  words,  “  Diebus  viginti  confecerant.” - We  have  before 

us  two  excellent  specimens  of  “  Bell’s  Reading  Books,” — Lamb’s 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  and  Goldsmith’s  I  hear  of  Wakefield,  edited 
by  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.  (Bell  and  Sons.)— The  originals  have 
been  abridged,  but  abridged,  it  would  seem,  with  judgment,  by  the 

editor. - Mr.  C.  L.  Dodgson  publishes  a  second  edition  of  his 

Euclid,  I.,  TI.  (Macmillan.) — Mr.  Dodgson  does  not  think  with  those 
who  would  supersede  Euclid  altogether,  but  he  regards  the  “Ele¬ 
ments”  as  being  capable  of  improvement.  The  changes  are  not 
great,  but  they  are  of  some  importance,  and  all  tend  towards  sim¬ 
plicity.  There  is  a  very  neat  alternative  proof  of  ii.,  8,  reducing  the 
length  by  about  nine  parts  out  of  tec.  Iu  this  edition,  words  have 

been  introduced,  in  the  place  of  algebraical  symbols. - Shakespeare’s 

King  Richard  III.,  with  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan  of  Pre¬ 
paration.  (W.  and  R.  Chambers.) — The  “Plan  of  Study”  is  much 
to  be  commended. 

New  Editions. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  third  edition  has  been 
called  for  of  Professor  Bruce’s  valuable  work  the  Training  of  the 
Twelve.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Professor  Bruce  is  one  of  the  thinkers, 
happily  becoming  more  common  among  theologians,  who  know  how 
to  learn  and  to  move,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  theology  are  properly  appreciated. - The  new  edition 

of  Studies  in  Church  History,  by  Henry  C.  Lea  (Henry  C.  Lea’s  Son 
and  Co.,  Philadelphia),  has  been  supplemented  by  an  interesting 
essay  on  “  The  Early  Church  and  Slavery.”  Mr.  Lea  has  studied 
the  authorities,  both  classical  and  ecclesiastical,  with  care  ;  but  why 
does  he  speak  of  the  Younger  Pliny  “  having  amused  himself  ”  with 
torturing  two  female  slaves  suspected  of  Christianity  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  account  which  those  who  had  abjured  gave  him  of 
Christian  practices  seemed  to  contain  nothing  that  could  account  for 
the  popular  feeling  against  them.  He  could  not  but  believe  that 
something  more  remained  behind.  “  Wherefore,”  he  continues,  “  I 
thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  find  out,  even  by  torture  from  two 
female  slaves,  who  were  called  ministers,  what  was  the  truth.” 
Pliny  was  a  humane  man,  and  his  fault  was  that  he  believed,  as  men 
long  continued  to  believe,  that  truth  could  bo  drawn  out  by  torture. 

- We  have  also  received  a  handsome,  illustrated  edition  of  Sacred 

Allegories,  by  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — These 
Allegories,  if  we  put  out  of  account  Bunyan’s  great  work,  are  as 
beautiful  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  “  The  Old  Man’s 
Home,”  in  particular,  is  a  masterpiece  of  vivid  writing,  so  vivid, 
indeed,  that,  not  a  little  to  the  author’s  distress,  it  was  commonly 
taken  as  the  account  of  an  actual  person.  A  short  memoir  is  pre¬ 
fixed.  The  illustrations  are  of  varying  merit,  the  landscapes  good, 

the  figures  not  so  pleasing. - The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  By  A.  W. 

Kinglake.  Yol.  VII.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  June  : — Part 
1  of  a  reissue  of  the  serial  edition  of  the  Dori  Dante,  embracing  the 
“  Inferno,”  “  Purgatorio,”  and  “  Paradiso,”  illustrated  with  the  well 
known  full-page  illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  — 
The  Magazine  of  Art,  the  article  on  “  The  Slade  Girls  ”  in  which  will 
be  interesting  to  those  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  work-for-women 
question. — Part  33  of  Picturesque  Palestine. — L’ Art,  the  illustrations 
in  which  are  above  the  average. — Part  8  of  Greater  London. — Part  I 
of  The  Fisheries  of  the  World,  being  an  illustrated  and  descriptive 
record  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition. — The  Antiquarian 
Magazine,  which  is  now  published  by  D.  Bogue,  St.  Martin’s  Place. — 
Decoration,  completing  Yol.  V.  of  the  new  series. — No.  2  of  the 
Social  Zoo,  entitled  “  Nice  Girls.” — Science  Gossip.— The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  containing  a  paper  by  Karl  Blind  on  “The  ‘  Holy  Grail  ’  a 
Coral  Stone.”— Time,  completing  Yol.  VIII.— Belgravia-,  in  which  the 
story  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  concluded,  and  a  new  one  commenced  by 
Mr.  C.  Gibbon.— The  Theatre,  completing  Vol.  I.  of  the  new  series. — 
To-Day. — London  Society.— The  Oxford  Magazine.— The  Nautical 
Magazine. — The  Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — Colburn’s  United  Service 
Magazine.— Health.— The  Folk-lore  Journal.— The  Catholic  Presby¬ 
terian. — The  Month,  containing  the  first  instalment  of  an  account 
of  a  personal  visit  to  Ireland,  by  the  editor. — Good  Words. 
Cassell's  Magazine,  containing  an  interesting  paper  on  “Alligator 
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Farming,”  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming.  The  extra  holiday  num¬ 
ber  of  this  magazine  also  contains  a  well  selected  collection  of 
stories,  &c.,  by  well-known  writers,  the  illustrations  to  which 
are  good. — All  the  Year  Round,  in  which  a  series  of  “  Chronicles  of 
English  Counties”  is  commenced;  also  a  new  serial  story  by  Mrs- 
Pender-Cudlip. — Charubers’ s  Journal. — Letts’ s  Household  Magazine. — 
The  Sunday  at  Home. — The  Sunday  Magazine. — The  Leisure  Hour. — 
The  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion. — The  Ladies’  Treasury. — The  Con¬ 
tinent. — The  Atlantic  Monthly. — Harper’s  Monthly,  the  opening  illus¬ 
trated  article  in  which  is  devoted  to  “  Lambeth  Palace.”  The  woodcut 
illustrations  to  the  paper  on  “  The  Home  of  Hiawatha”  are  of  a  very 
high  class. 

We  have  received  from  the  Fine  Art  Society  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
John  Brown,  etched  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray. 
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JAPANESE 
L  E  AT  H  E 
PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  291  134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 
Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  August,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY.” 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882. 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  It  is  by  far  the 
best 

TOOTH  POWDER, 

aud  contains  no  mineral  acid  or  gritty  substances. 
Ask  anywhere  for 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  original  and  only  genuine. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

E  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glacses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me»e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindnpss  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  bnt  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe=sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  : — “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  nr.me,  aud  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  hive  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland* 
Fsq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  O.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  aud  (  oke 
Com)  any,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardeus, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

I  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 

JL  WATER.-CO:  OUR'',  PICCADILLY,  W.— Tlie 
SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN.  Ad- 
mission,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

To  which  is  added,  a  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works 
of  the  late  Vice-PreRideut  W.  L.  LEITCH,  inclu  ’ing 
several  Works  from  the  Collection  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Metropolitan  hospital 

SUNDAY  FUND. 

Patron — Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL  SUNDAY,  June  10th,  1883.  Cheques 
crossed  Bank  of  England,  and  Post-office  Oners 
made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  HENRY  N. 
CUSTANCE,  should  be  sent  to  the  Mansion  House. 

THE  FRIENDS  of  the  ANTI- 

VIVISECTION  MOVEMENT  are  urged  to  guard 
• eiV.  Contributions  to  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Vivisectiovf  dlstributed  among  institutions  practising 

LONDON  ANTI-VIVISECTION  SOCIETY. 


WANTED,  by  a  Liberal  Churchman 
(with  private  means),  an  INCUMBENCY. — 
Address,  “  A.  D.,”  78  Sankey  Street,  Warrington. 


T  ADY  COMPANION.  — A  well- 

I  J  educated  YOUNG  LADY  DESIRES  an 
ENGAGEMENT  as  COMPANION  to  a  LADY. 
Good  Musician  and  Reader.  Excellent  references. 
— Address,  “  J.  W.,”  22  Spalding  Terrace,  Tufnel 
Park  Road,  Loudon,  N. 


LADY  of  Education  and  Culture, 

with  a  wide  experience  in  class  aud  private 
teaching,  aud  who  has  successfully  managed  a  large 
School  for  some  years  on  the  latest  systems,  desires  to 
SECURE  a  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  (or  a  PARTNER. 
SHIP),  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood. — Full  par¬ 
ticulars  (by  letter  only)  to  be  sent  to  “  L.  R.,”  care 
of  the  HOUSEKEEPER,  29  Charles  Street,  St. 
James’s,  S.W. 


\  [ISS  C.  A.  SCOTT,  Mathematical 

J-vJL  Honours,  Cambridge,  and  B.Sc.,  London, 
WISHES  for  WORK  in  the  LONG  VACATION  (at 
the  Seaside  or  in  the  Country)  to  PREPARE  BOYS 
for  Public  School  or  other  'Examinations,  or  to  i  ead 
with  Eider  Girls.— Address,  Miss  O.  A.  SCOTT,  Girton 
College,  Cambridge. 


Davos.— Mr.  j.  w.  lord,  m.a., 

late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  (Senior 
Wrangler,  1875),  wishes  to  meet  with  Three  or  Four 
Pupils  to  form  a  Mathematical  Reading  Party  for  the 
mouths  of  July  and  August.— Address,  Davos,  Dorfli, 
Switzerland. 


Aldenham  grammar  school, 

ELSTREE,  HERTS.  —  FOUR  JUNIOR 
PLaTT  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  average  value  of 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  offered  for  COM¬ 
PETITION  on  July  19th  and  20t.h.  Open  to  boys 
under  14. — For  further  information,  apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


MISS  HILL  &  Miss  OCTAYIA  HILL 

RECEIVE  a  FEW  PUPILS  to  EDUCATE 
at  their  own  house,  14  Nottingham  Place,  London, 
W.  The  Course  of  Study  includes  the  usual  brauches 
of  English,  the  Elements  of  Physical  Science,  Modern 
Languages,  Latin,  Music,  and  Drawing.  Inclusive- 
terms,  80  guineas  a  year. 


Education  at  frankfort-oii- 

M AIN. —GUSTAV  B0E30ITE,  Master  in  the 
Realgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  int«>  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  mercantile  studies.  Highest  reference*. 
— Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Red  hill,  Surrey. 
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Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  'WALES,  K.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

Fisheries  exhibition. 

LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Garden  promenades.  Attractive  fish-culturiug 
■operations.  Large  and  well-stocke  1  Aquaria. 
Lifeboats,  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh-water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 
Fisb  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  except  Wednesday, 
when  the  doors  are  oren  from  10  a.m.  till  7  p.m., 
until  further  notice.  The  full  Band  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Col.  Clive)  performs 
daily,  uuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey, 
if  fine,  in  the  Gardens  ;  if  wet,  in  the  Inland  Fisheries 
Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals  throughout 
the  day. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  Gd.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensing'on  Station,  District  and  Metropolitan 
Railwavs ;  trains  every  two  minutes.  Omnibus  s 
from  all  parts. 

Facilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway 
Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
■complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Ne  wfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland,  Tasmania,  United 
States,  We3t  India  Islands,  &o. _ 

TTNIVE  B  SIT  Y  C  0  LLEGE,  Brig  tol. 

U  GILCHRIST  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  £50  annually, 
tenable  for  THREE  YEARS,  will  be  awarded  at  this 
College  in  September,  1883.  Intending  Candidates 
must  forward  their  Names  for  approval  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  before  JUNE  16tli,  previous  to  entering  for  the 
MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION  of  the  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  of  LONDON,  held  in  June,  1883  ;  and  the 
-one  who  passes  highest  in  the  HONOURS  DIVISION 
will  obtain  the  Scholarship,  conditional  on  his  study¬ 
ing  at  University  College,  Bristol,  with  a  view  to 
graduation  in  the  University  of  London.  For  further 
information  with  regard  to  this  and  other  Scholar¬ 
ships  tenable  at  the  College,  apply  to  J.  N.  LAN  GLE  V, 
LL  D.,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24tb.— For  further 
particulars,  ajply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 

HE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Chi’dren  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. _ 

G~IRLS’  grammar  school, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £450  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F<  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham ;  Principal,  Mis*  SHAKPE. 
Next  HALF-TERM  begins  JUNE  11th. _ _ 

Radley  college  scholar¬ 
ships— An  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY,  June  15th,  1883. 
Examination  begins  on  previous  Wednesday.  Value 
£50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  tenable  at  the  School  for  four 
.years.  Open  to  boys  under  It  on  January  1st,  1883.— 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  WARDEN, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

T>  OSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

JIV  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Onineas 
(covering  school  fees)  ,  to  £20.  Limit  of  age.  Juniors, 
14J  ;  Seniors,  15?.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. 

DEVON. — To  LET,  for  August  and 

September,  a  delightfully  situated,  newly  fur¬ 
nished  HOUSE,  with  good  and  well-stocked  gardens. 
3^  miles  from  Torquay,  towards  the  Moors.  Three 
reception-rooms,  seven  bed  and  dressing-rooms  ;  two 
servants  left.  Four  guineas  a  week.— Apply,  Miss 
COOMBS,  Kingskei  swell,  Newton  Abbot. 

WOODFORD  GREEN.— To  be  L ET~ 

three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Woodford 
Station,  a  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE,  with  stables 
and  pleasure-grounds  ;  six  bedrooms  (the  largest, 
23ft.  3in.  by  15ft.),  bath-room,  dining-room  (17  ft. 
by  12ft.  9  in.),  drawing-room  (24  ft.  7  in.  by  13ft. 
6  in.),  morning- room  (12ft.  by  lift.  6  in.),  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  kitchen  ;  the  house  commands  magnificent 
views,  including  a  view  of  the  valley  of  tho  Lea, 
Hampstead,  Highgnte,  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  of 
the  Hertfordshire  hills,  and  overlooks  a  portion  of 
Epping  Forest;  two  stall  stable,  cliaise-kon?e,  loft, 
and  other  conveniences;  flower  garden,  and  well- 
stocked  kitchen  garden;  also  sepai ated  by  a  lane,  a 
well-timbered  lawn,  two  full-sized  tennis-courts,  in 
excellent  ordor,  shrubbery,  and  summer-house ;  gas 
and  water  laid  on  ;  one  gardener  i3  required.  Rent, 
£125,  or  without  the  stables,  £120;  tenant's  fixtures 
by  valuation  ( ibont.  £29). — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  F.  M.  WHITTINGHAM,  Auctioneer, 
5  Uisliopsgate  Street,  Cornhill. 


I)LACKBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

>  for  GIRLS. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD 
MISTRESS  for  this  School,  which  will  bo  Opened  in 
September  next.  Salary,  £250,  with  a  capitation-fee 
of  £1  for  each  pupil  after  the  first  fifty. — Apply,  not 
later  thau  June  30th,  stating  qualifications  and  en¬ 
closing  testimonials,  to  W.  H.  BREWER,  E-q., 
M.A.,  24  Shear  Bank  Road,  Blackburn,  from  whom 
further  information  may  be  obtained  on  a  plication. 


mHE  GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL,  Bristol. 


The  Office  of  HEADMASTER  of  the  School  is 
VACANT,  by  the  Resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Caldi- 
cott,  D.  D.,  and  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School 
will  proceed  to  elect  a  Head  Master  in  the  month  of 
July.  Candidates  are  requested  to  forward  their 
applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  on  or 
before  July  10th  next,  to  the  uuders  gnod,  from  whom 
particulars  of  the  tenure,  duties,  and  emoluments  of 
the  Head  Mastership  may  be  procured  by  written 
application. 

F.  W.  NEWTON,  Clerk  to  the  Governing  Body. 
Lucas  Hall  Chambers,  Baldwin  Street,  Bristol, 
J  une  7, 1883. 


K 


ING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH’S 

SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 


THREE  ASSIST  ANT-MISTRESSES  being  RE¬ 
QUIRED  in  the  High  School  for  Girls,  New  Street, 
Birmingham,  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications 
and  a  copy  of  th  ir  Testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on 
or  before  June  23rd. 

Salaries  from  £100  to  £200  per  annum,  according 
to  qualifications. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  SECRETARY,  King  Edward’s  School,  New 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  June  5th,  1883. 

rnHE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S 

Jl  SCHOOLS,  Ouudle,  Northamptonshire. 

The  C'»nrt  of  the  Grocers’  Company  are  PREPARED 
to  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  from  GENTLEMEN 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  HEAD 
MASTERSHIP  of  these  Schools,  which  comprise  a 
First-grade  Classical  School,  establishe  l  by  the 
Grocers’ Company;  and  a  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  Sir  Wm.  Laxton  in  1556.  The  Company  will 
guarantee  to  the  He  id  Master  a  minimum  income  of 
£1,000 ayear,  and  an  excellent  residence  free  of  rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  years  from  the  beginning  of 
Michaelmas  Term  next.  During  this  period,  it  is 
expected  that  the  First-grade  School  will  show 
further  development,  on  its  transfer  to  the  new 
School  Buildings,  now  ready  for  opening. 

The  Head  Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  an 
English  University,  aud  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  Clergyman 
will  be  preferred. 

Fnll  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Grocers’  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C., 
to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied 
by  testimonials,  must  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  12th  of 
June.  The  Election  will  take  place  on  or  before  the 
11th  of  July.  The  new  Hoad  Master  will  be  required 
to  commence  his  duties  in  M  chaelmas  Term  next. 

Grocers’  Hall,  May,  1883. 

The  worshipful  company  of 

GROCERS,  London. 

ORIGINAL  RESEARCH  in  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

First  Quadrennial  Discovery  Prize  of  £1,000. 
Subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Company’s  scheme, 
the  Court  now  announces,  as  the  matter  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  this  Prize,  the  following  Problem  : — 

“  To  discover  a  method  by  which  the  Vaccine  Con- 
tagiummaybe  cultivated  apart  from  the  animal  body, 
in  some  medium  or  media  not  otherwise  zymotic: — 
the  method  to  be  such  that  the  Contaginm  may  by 
means  of  it  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  in 
successive  generations,  and  that  the  product  after  any 
number  i f  such  generations  shall  (so  far  as  can  within 
the  time  be  tested)  prove  itself  of  identical  potency 
with  standard  Vaccine  Lymph.” 

The  Prize  isopen  to  universal  competition,  British 
and  Foreign. 

Competitors  for  the  Prize  must  submit  their  re¬ 
spective  Treatises  on  or  before  December  31st,  1886, 
and  the  award  will  be  made  a^«  soon  afterwards  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  Competition  shall  permit. 

Persons  who  may  desire  to  have  further  particulars 
a3  to  the  conditions  of  the  Competition  are  invited  to 
apply  by  letter  to  the  CLERK  of  the  GROCERY 
COMPANY,  Grocers’  Hall,  London,  E.C. 

Grocers’  Hall,  May  39th,  1883. 

Q  WEDISH  MEDICAL  ami 

lo  HYGIENIC  GYMNASIUM,  4S  Conduit,  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W.  For  the  treatment  of  suitable  cases 
of  deformity  and  chronic  disease,  and  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Gymnastics.  — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 
M E DICAL  PI  RECTO  d. _ 

r LFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms.  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BlASHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  distirot 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. _ 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

T  AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

Iii  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  tho  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

_ 1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

NVESTMENT  LIFE  POLICIES. 

combining  ail  the  Advantages  of  an  Ordinary 
Life  Assurance  with  a  most  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 

Illustrations  of  Ae'ual  Results  forwarded  on 
application. 


1 


LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 
Founded  1838. 

Annual  Revenue,  £451,304.  Funds,  £2,610,005. 
Claims  and  Bonuses  Paid,  £4,335,723. 
London— 5  LOMBARD  ST.,  and  123  PALL  MALL. 
Edinburgh— S2  PRINCES  STREET. 

ACCIDENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 
±\_  NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 

Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  nil  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Year3. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 
_ WILLIAM  J.  VI AN,  Secretary. 

r§THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

A  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,590,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  iu  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,977,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  aud  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C, 
West-End  Office— 8  Fall  Mall,  London,  S 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Lo^s  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  or  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birebeck  ban  k— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lana. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demaud.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  iis  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  aud 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  aud  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Meibom  n1,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FEY’S 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 
JL'  ‘  ‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

1  TTRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

-JP  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 

1  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

OLDRID  GE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleauses 
from  D  i ndi  iff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair  ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6^,  aud  Its. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

/  CURE  of  HAY  FEVER— Summer 

V_y  CATABUH-by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 
W  AFERS. — From  Mr.  Brown,  163  Hockley  Hill,  Bir¬ 
mingham: — “One  person  suffered  from  hay  fever — 
summer  catarrh — took  the  Wafers,  and  found  almost 
immediate  relief.”  Dit.  Locock’s  Wafers  instantly 
relieve  and  rapidly  cure  asthma,  consumption, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  shortness  of  breath, 
phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest,  rheumatism, — and  taste 
pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is  Ijd,  2s  3d,  4s  Gd,  and  Us  per 
box,  by  ail  Druggists. 
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KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  ancl  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERT  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865 


20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 


rPHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


HTIIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rnHE  ANTI- STYLOGRAPH. 

I  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

1_  (LIearson’s  Patent'.  A  perfect  Reservoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
•  medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 

5s  6J. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  a3  Gold. 

Of  all  Statio  tiers. 

Wholesale  only  cf  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  tlieir  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

***  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 


READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOH  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charle3  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  -white  ground  across  the  Reading  A  urs. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


D  R. 

ALKARAM. 

ALKARAM. 


HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 

DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM. 


As  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  procnre  DUNBAR’S  ALKA¬ 
RAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which  will  cure  the  severest  cases  in  half-an-hour. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  b  >ttle.  Address,  Dr. 
DUNBAR,  cire  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbeey  and  Sons, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street. 


HAY-FEVER. 

HAY-FEVER. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  IRKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH 

GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1S78. 

MAPPIN 

AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

OXFORD  ST. 

W. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C.,  LONDON. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 


The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  daring  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS, 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS, 

Prices  Is  to  3s  Gd  per  ib.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 

SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  B.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  oases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


ILLIAM  S.  BURTO  N, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 


and  HOUSE  FURNISHEtt.  88  Oxford  Street,  W., 
2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street,  &o. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  FURNITURE. 


A  Variety  of  BEDSTEADS  on  show,  of  best  make 
and  finish,  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  REDUCTION, 
in  PRICE. 


BEDDING  of  Guarantee  1  Quality  made  on  the 
Premises. 


AMERICAN  WALNUT,  MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 


A  Large  STOCK  of  CHRAP,  USEFUL,  and  SOUND> 
FURNITURE,  of  the  above  make,  on  view,  at  Prices 
usually  charged  for  ordinary  Deal- 
FURNITURE  for  BED,  DINING,  and  DRAWING¬ 
ROOMS,  and  Every  Article  for  Complete  House 
Furnishing. 

W.  S.  BURTON’S  ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE. 

Highest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  Silver. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks .  30s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  do .  22s  ,, 

Tea  Spoons . .  14s  ,, 

CUTLERY,  WARRANTED. 

Ivory  Handles,  Rivetted,  Finest  Steel  Blades. 

Per  Doz.  Dessert 

3^-in.  Handles,  Tables  .  15s  ...  lls 

3£-in.  do.  do.  to  balance  22s  ...  17s 

Lin.  do.  do.  do.  28  s  ...  20s 

4- in.  do.,  fine  ivory  do.  do.  36s  ...  26s 

Samples  of  knives,  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  post  free. 

CHINA-TILED  and  DOG  GRATES,  TILED 
PANELS  ancl  HEARTHS. 

RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT-WATER  WORK. 
Estimates  free. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  Furnishing 
Ironmonger v,  &<?.,  in  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in  3Q 
LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  GRATIS  and 
POST  PAID. 

COLZA  OIL  . 3s  4d  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE  Pure  Water-white,  Is  Id  do. 


B 


RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


^OUPS,  PRESERVED  PEO  VISIONS- 

3  and 


►  OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


ESSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


rnURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


PEUIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


gPEC 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


B 

B 

B 


RYANT  AND 


RYANT  AND 


RYANT  AND 


jyjAY’S 

MATS 

MiT's 


“jyjATCIIES.. 

jy£ATCHES. 


M 


ATCHES. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— This  cooling- 

medicine  has  the  happiest  effect  when  the- 
blood  is  overheated  and  a  tendency  to  inflammatory 
action  is  set  up  in  the  system  ;  one  Pill  taken  shortly 
before  dinner  does  away  with  the  indigestion,  fulness, 
and  flatulency — indications  of  a  weak  stomach,  or 
disordered  liver.  A  few  Pills  taken  at  bedtime  act  as 
alteratives  and  aperieuts ;  they  not  only  relieve  the- 
bowels,  but  regulate  every  organ  connected  with  them,, 
overcome  all  acrid  humours,  and  encourage  a  free- 
supply  of  all  the  secretions  essential  to  our  we ’.1-being. 
Holloway’s  Pills  thoroughly  cleanse  and  perfectly 
regulate  the  circulation,  and  beget  a  feeling  of 
comfort  in  hot  climates  and  high  temperatures,  which 
is  most  desirable  for  preservation  of  health. 
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Now  ready,  12mo,  clotb,  3s  Gd. 

K  A  L  L  0  S  : 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  CDLTURE 
UF  PERSONAL  BEAUTY  AND  THE 
CURE  OF  UGLINESS. 

By  a 

FELLOW  of  tlie  ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 


MR.  UNWIN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

OTTILIE :  an  Eighteenth-Century  Idyl.  By  Vernon 

Lee,  Author  of  “Belcaro,”  “  Prince  of  One  Hundred  Songs,"  Ac.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s  6d. 

*»*  The  action  of  this  story  for  summer  reading  is  laid  in  a  German  provincial  town  during  the  Sturm 
mid  Drang  period. 

COLLEGE  DAYS  :  Recorded  in  Blank  Verse.  Fcap.  8vo, 

Dutch  hand-made  paper,  parchment  covers,  7s. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO 


Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  BEARD’S 

HIBBERT  LECTURES,  1883,  on  The  R<  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  iu  its  Relation  to 
Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge. 

The  previous  Hilbert  Lectures  : — 

1S82. — Professor  Kuenen’s  Lectures  on  National 
Religions  and  Universal  Religions.  10s  61. 

1881.— T.  W.  Rhys  Davi  s’  Lett  ires  on  the  Origin 
and  G  owtli  of  Religion,  as.  illustrated  by  some 
poiuts  iu  tha  History  of  Indian  Buddhism.  10s  6.1. 
1880. — M.  Ernest  Renan,  on  the  Iufluence  of  the 
Institution3,  Thought,  and  Culture  of  Rome  on 
Christianity,  and  the  Development  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  10s  61. 

1879  —  P.  Le  Page  Renouf.  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Religion  of  Ancient  Egjpt.  10s  6d. 

1878.— Professor  Max  Muller’s  Lectures  on  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  lt-ligiou,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Religions  of  India.  10s  61. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  11  Henrietta  Street, 
Cwent  Garden,  London;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Ediubufrgh. 


I'VE  BEEN  a  GIPSYING  ;  or, 

Rambles  among  our  Gipsies  and  their  Children  iu 
their  Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of 
Coalville.  With  an  Appendix,  showiug  the 
Author’s  Plans  for  the  Registration  of  Gipsy 
Vans,  and  the  Education  of  Gipsy  Children. 
Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1 


GENESIS  the  THIRD :  History,  not 

Fable.  Being  the  Merchants’  Lectures  for  March, 
1883,  delivered  iu  the  Weigh-houso  Chapel.  By 
Edward  White,  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel, 
Kentish  Town.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

7  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  18s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1882. 


RIVIXGTOXS,  Waterloo  Place,  London  ;  and  the  other  Proprietors. 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  WITNESSES. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  Gs. 


SHERLOCK  on  DEATH. 

Just  publ  shed,  price  2s  Gd,  a  N-  w  Edition  of 

A  PRACTICAL  DISCOURSE 

V  cjiioeruingr  DEATH.  By  William  Sheelcck, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

W.  SKEFFiNGTOij  and  son,  1G3  Piccadilly. 

A  D  E  C  AD  E  of  YER  SE. 

t\  5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown." 
Remington  and  Co. 


■pOEMS  of  ENGLISH  HEROISM. 

1  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Arthcb  C.  Auckmutt, 
M.A.  Pri  e  Is  6d. 

“  We  have  seen  no  better  book  of  its  kind.” — ■ 
Spectator. 

“  An  admirable  little  book." — Aca'lemy. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  IN  THE  LIFE 

OF  OUR  LORD; 

And  the  Authority  of  the  Evangelical  Narratives. 

Lectures  Preached  in  St.  James’s,  Wes'miuster, 

By  HENRY  WACE,  D.D., 

Preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  King's  College,  London. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Twelfth  Edition, post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  ou  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treati-e  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts.  M.D.,  F.R.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Balstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squire,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


M  U DIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  and  CHOICE 
BOOKS. — NOTICE. — Revised  Lists  of  Neiv  and  Choice 
Boohs  recently  added  to  Muclie's  Select  Library ,  and 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

rpHE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  JUNE. 

The  Congo  Neutralised.  By  Emile  de  LaveDye. 
Agnostic  Morality,  liy  Frmcos  Power  Cobbe. 
Native  Indian  Judges':  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill.  By 
the  Right  Hou.  Sir  Arthur  Hob  house,  K.C.S  L 
The  Philosophy  of  TdE  Beautiful.  By  Professor 
John  S.  Blackie. 

Nature  and  Thought.  By  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S. 
Cairo  :  the  Old  in  the  New.— II.  By  Dr.  Georg 
Eberg. 

De  Mortuis.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming. 

Wanted,  an  Elisha.  By  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 

Two  Aspects  of  Shakespeare’s-  Art.  By  T.  Hall 
Caine. 

Insanity,  Suicide,  and  Civilisation.  By  M.  G. 
Mul  hall. 

The  New  Egyptian  Constitution.  By  Sheldon 
Amos.  ’ 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

NE W  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Cbaflotten- 

burg. — See  the  BUILDER  (41,  by  post  4bl), 
— 193  Fleet  Street— The  Residence  for  the  Bishop 
of  Portsmouth  —  High  Buildings  —  Architecture 
and  the  Poets — Justice  and  Architectural  Com¬ 
petitions — Arehitectm  e  in  Russia — Sanitary  Authori¬ 
ties  and  By-laws — A  Neglected  Art  Epoch,  &c. — 46 
Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale ,  at  greatly 
Reduced  Prices ,  are  now  Ready  for  Delivery ,  and  ivill  be 
Forwarded  Postage  Free  on  Application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 

June  9th,  1883.  New  Oxford  Street. 


T  H  E  LON  D  O  N  L  I  B  R  A  R  Y. 

12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

President. — LORD  HOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  his  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  of 
DUBLIN,  E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.,  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  Esq. 

Trustees— LORD  HOUGHTON,  EARL  of  CARNARVON,  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 
Committee.— Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B.,  F.  W.  Burton,  Esq.,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cheetham,  J.  C. 
Convbeare,  Esq.,  H.  R.  Droop,  Esq  ,  Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt,  H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq.,  Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,. 
F  Harrison,  Esq.,  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  C.B.,  A.  Lang,  Esq.,  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd, 
Esq  H  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  St.  George  Mivart,  Esq.,  James  Cotter  Horison,  Esq.,  Professor  Henry  Morley, 
Dr.  Muuk,  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  F.  Pollock,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  G.  R.  Romanes,  Esq.,  Herbert  Spencer,  Esq., 
and  Leslie  Stephen,  Esq. 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  PRIZES. 

Bickers  and  son’s  new 

CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  suitable  for  Prizes, 
s  lected  from  their  extensive  stock,  is  NOW  READY. 
Post  free  on  application.— 1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Mi*s  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Covnliill  Magazine ,  po-t  free, 
on  receipt  o»f  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  jer  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM.  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Midi 
East,  S.W.  _ 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London.  W.C. 


The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  Various. 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance-fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26. 
Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading-rooms  open, 
from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Catalogue  (1875),  price  16s;  to  Members,  12s.  Supplement 
(1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s.  Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


ASK 

LIEBIG  C  O  M  P  A 

CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 

priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  L:ebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


FOR 

NY’S 

EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig.. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom, 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


ON  BLUE  WATER  :  a  Narrative  of  Sport  and 

Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchant  Service.  By  John  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“Six  Months  in  Meccah,”  “  Aly  Journey  to  Medinah,”  &c.  Deray  8vo. 

[ This  day. 

REMINISCENCES  of  an  OLD  BOHEMIAN.  New 

and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  6s. 

ANCHOR- WATCH  YARNS.  By  Edmund  Downey. 

2  vols.  _ 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore.  3  vols. 

[ Tins  day. 

JULIAN  TREVOR.  By  W.  Outram  Tristram.  3  vols. 

“  This  really  brilliant  story.” — Squire. 

PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.  By  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  “  Proper  Pride.”  3  vols. 

“An  exceptionally  interesting  novel.” — Society . 

The  NEW  MISTRESS.  By  a  Popular  Novelist. 

3  vols. 

“  Minute  portraiture  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  innermost  folds  of  the 
female  heart.” — Morning  Post. 

EBERHARD ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Rathspeck.  By 

Katherine  Clive,  Author  of  ”  Iu  Spite  of  Fate.”  3  vols. 

“  A  simple  story,  naturally  told.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  CHILD  of  the  MENHIR :  a  Brittany  Story.  By 

Austin  Clare.  3  vols. 

“  The  story  is  well  told  and  very  interesting.” — Standard. 

A  KNAVE  and  a  FOOL.  By  Jessie  Krikorian, 

Author  of  “Spoken  in  Anger,”  &c.  3  vols. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


LEWIS  MORRIS’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


New  and  Cheaper  Editions  now  ready. 

Vol.  I.  SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.  With  Portrait, 

Ninth  Edition,  5s. 

Vol.  II.  The  EPIC  of  HADES.  With  an  Autotype 

Illustration,  Fifteenth  Edition,  5s. 

Vol.  III.  GWEN,  and  The  ODE  of  LIFE.  With  Frontis¬ 

piece,  Fifth  Edition,  5s. 


IN  PREPARATION. 

A  FEW  EDITION  of 

THE  EPIC  OF  HADES. 

With  Sixteen  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the  Drawings  of  the  late  George  If 
Chapman.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  prioe  25s. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  LATEST  DISCOVERIES. 


With  30  Plates,  royal  8vo,  18s. 

THE  FUNERAL  TENT  OF  AN  EGYPTIAN 

QUEEN, 

(Contemporary  with  Solomon), 

LATELY  DISCOVERED  AT  THEBES. 

Printed  in  Fac-simile  from  the  Author’s  Drawings,  with  Translations,  &c. 
With  Some  Account  of  the  Latest  Discoveries  at  Thebes,  Meidoum,  Dashoor, 

Sakkarah,  &e. 

By  VILLIERS  STUART  of  DROMANA,  M.P. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


SECRETARY  to  a  PUBLIC  COMPANY. — The  ARTISANS’, 

LABOURERS’,  nnd  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY,  Limited, 
REQUIRES  a  SECRETARY.  Salary,  £400. — Applications  in  writing,  with  eop3r 
of  testimonials,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  to  bo  sent  in  on  or  before  June 
18th,  addressed  to  the  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Company,  No.  31  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 


The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  amoDg 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
oity  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 


Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particn 
win  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFO 

C  BRoJwJiknTr°ln-;  b/  tie,Rev’J1’  R-  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rtv, 
liKOMHLAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Under  tlio  S  motion  and  Approval  of  tlie  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart  ,  M  A.,  Mus.Doc.,  Oxford,  aud  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfauren,  Mus.Doc.,  Cambr.dge. 

THE  MUSICIAN. 

A  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students.  Helps  towards  the  Better  Understanding  and 
Enjoyment  of  Beautiful  Music.  By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE. 

“  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  there  is  any  royal  road  for  acquiring  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge,  but  we  are  quite  certain  Mr.  Ridley  Prentice’s  road  is  in  eveiy 
way  the  pleasantest  that  lias  yet  been  laid  before,  any  pianoforte  student.  If 
any  o  e  will  work  through  this  first  grade  conscientiously,  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  it,  he  will  have  mastered  many  difficulties  in  harmony  and 
musical  form  which  ho  might  have  hitherto  thought  were  almost  insurmountable. 
The  work  supplies  a  deficiency  in  musical  literature  which  has  long  been  felt,  aud 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  become  intelli¬ 
gent  pianoforte-players.” — Saturday  I?  view. 

“A  Knowledge  of  form  is  imparted  in  simple  and  pleasant  language.  This  is 
tlio  right  sort  of  instruction-book,  for  it  teaches  people  to  think  aud  study  for 
themselves.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  understand, 
satisfactorily  interpret,  and  enjoy  beautiful  mu  ic.” — Academy. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

The  CHILD’S  PIANOFORTE  BOOK.  A  First 

Year’s  Course  at  the  Piano.  By  II.  K.  Moore,  B.Mus.,  B.A.  Illustrated, 
4  to,  3s  6d.  _ 

W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Aud  all  Book  aud  Music  Sellers. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  Yol.  I.,  price  21s. 

A  TREATISE 

ON 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

(General  Phenomena  and  Theory.) 

BY 

E.  MASCABT, 

Professor  in  the  College  de  France,  and  Director  of  the  Centra  1  Meteorological 

Bureau ;  and 

J.  JOUBERT,  i  \ 

Professor  in  the  College  Rollin. 

Translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Science  in  the  Staff  College. 


THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.,  London,  E.O. 

ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS,  HENRY  VIII.— 1534. 

In  imperial  Svo,  pp.  828,  price  15s,  cloth. 

T  ETTERS  and  PAPERS,  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC, 

_!^J  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  YIII.  Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere  iu  England.  Vol.  VII.,  1531,  arranged  and 
catalogued  by  James  Gairdner.  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  with  the  Sanction  of  H. M.’s  Secretaries  of  State. 

Whatever  authentic  original  material  exists  in  England  relative  to  the  religious, 
political,  parliamentary,  or  social  history  of  the  country  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  whether  despatches  of  Ambassadors,  or  proceedings  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Treasury,  or  Ordnance,  or  records  of  Parliament,  appointments  of  officers, 
grants  from  the  Crown,  Ac.,  will  be  found  calendared  in  these  volumes. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  aud  Trubner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black,  aud  Douglas 
and  Foulis.  Dublin  :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 


NORTHERN  FIRE  AND  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1S36. 

London:  1  Moorgate  Street.  Aberdeen  :  3  King  Street. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £2,749,000. 

The  FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  COM¬ 
PANY  was  held  within  their  HOUSE  at  Aberdeen,  on  FRIDAY,  June  8th,  1883, 
when  the  Directors’  Report  was  adopted,  aud  a  Dividend  of  £1  per  Share,  free 
of  Income-tax,  was  declared,  making,  with  th-e  like  amount  of  £1  per  Share 
already  paid,  a  total  distribution  of  £2  per  Share  in  respect  of  the  year  1882. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  submi  t:d : — 

FIRIi  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Premiums  received  last  year  amounted  to  £460,123  6s,  showing  an  increase 
of  £8,639  5s  7d  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Losses,  as  iu  most  Offices,  were  agdn  heavy — even  more  so  than  they  were 
in  1881,  when,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  were  above  the  average — and  amounted 
to  £334,184  14s  6d,  or  72*63  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums.  This  ratio  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  year  since  1866,  and  raises  the  general  average  of  the  Company's 
experience  from  the  beginning  to  59  07  per  cent. 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  commission  to  Accnts  and  charges 
of  every  kind)  came  to  £136,719  9s  lid,  or  29*72  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  *43  per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  being  almost 
the  same  ratio  as  iu  18S0. 

The  re  ult  is  that,  after  reserving  the  usual  33  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  for 
1882  to  cover  liabilities  under  current  po’ic  es,  a  loss  was  incurred  oa  the  year’s 
operations  of  £13,657  13s  7d,  which  sum  has  been  restored  to  the  Fire  Account  out 
of  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  General  Account  of  Profit  and  Lose. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Assurance  Branch. — The  new  Assurances  during  the  year  reached  in  the 
aggregate  the  sum  of  £364,068,  of  which  £77,680  was  for  Endowment  Assurances 
payable  at  death  or  on  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age.  These  new  Assurances 
yielded  annual  premiums  amounting  to  £11,982  5i  83,  and  single  premiums 
amounting  to  £725  3s  lOd. 

The  total  income  of  the  year  (including  interest)  was  £245,161  16s  7d. 

The  Claims  amounted  to  £133,260  2s  Id,  of  which  the  sum  of  £9,334  4s  4d  was 
for  Endowments  and  Endowment  Assurances,  payable  during  life,  which  had 
matured. 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  were  limited  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received. 

Annuity  Branch. — The  sum  of  £4,563  18s  Id  was  received  for  Annuities 
granted  during  the  year.  _ 


LONDON  BOARD  of  DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Sir  William  Miller,  Bart. 


Colonel  Robert  Baring. 

Ernest  Chaplin,  Esq. 

Philip  Currie,  E'q.,  C.B. 

George  John  Fenwick,  Esq. 

Alexander  Pearson  Fletcher,  Esq. 

William  Walkinshaw,  Esq. 

Fire  Department— James  Robb,  Manager. 
Life  Department— Thos.  H.  Cooke,  Actuary. 
General  Manager — JAS.  VALENTINE. 


A1  xander  Heuu  Goschen.  E-q. 
William  Egerton  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Ferdinand  Marshal)  lluth.  Esq. 
Henry  James  Lubbook,  Esq. 

John  Stewart,  Esq. 


Copies  of  the  Repor\  with  the  whole  Accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year 
1882,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agencies. 


June  9,  1883.] 
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MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 


THE  LADIES  LINDOEES. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

(Originally  published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine.) 

3  vols.  post  8vo,  25s  6d, 


*'  ‘  The  Ladies  Lindoves  ’  is  in  every  re?p?ct  exeollent.  There  is  an  enohant'ng 
provincial  colouring  about  those  local  scenes  which  are  laid  in  one  of  the  Scottish 
north-eastern  counties;  some  of  the  quaint  Scottish  types  are  especially  good,  and 
the  local  dialogue  is  given  to  perfection.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  author  shows 
her  knowledge  of  life,  by  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  characters.  There  are 
two  girls  at  least  in  ‘  The  Ladies  Lindores’  who  might  make  the  fortune  of  any 
novel,  being  delightfully  feminine  and  natural,  though  with  nnmistakeable  strength 
of  will.” — Saturday  Review.  _ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 


Next  week  will  be  published. 

ALTIORA  PETO.— Part  II. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

With  Illustrations. 

To  be  complete  !  in  Four  Monthly  Parts,  at  Five  Shillings. 


Of  Part  I.  the  St.  James’s  Gazette  says:  — 

**  He  has  a  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  an  ever-ready 
sense  of  humour,  and,  what  is  much  rarer  among  English  authors,  a  crisp  and 
sparkling  wit.  More  than  that,  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  thinker,  and  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  light  and  graceful  style  there  is  more  thought  and  more  suggestive 
allnsion  than  many  professional  philosophers  can  boast  of  in  our  day.  ‘  Altiora 
Peto/  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  first  part,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  the  time.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRA  TIES. 

This  day  is  published. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  COOMBEHURST, 

By  E.  M.  ALFORD, 

Author  of  11  Honor,”  “  The  Fair  Maid  of  Taunton,”  “  Netherton-on-Sea,”  &c. 
2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  price  14s. 

LEAVES  from  the  DAIRY  of  HENRY 

GREVILLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Exfield. 

I  have  been  lookin'?  through  the  diary  of  Henry  Greville,  and  shall  be 
surprised  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  year.” 
—Truth.  _ 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  AVaterloo  Place. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  tlie  AUTHOR  of  “  MOLLY  DAWN.” 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

LOYS,  Lord  BERRESFORD,  and  other 

Tales.  By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs. 
Geoffrey,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  MATRIMONY,”  &c. 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo, 

NO  NEW  THING.  By  W.  E.  Norris, 

Author  of  “  Matrimony,”  “  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,”  &c. 

“  Mr.  Norris  has  succeeded.  Hi?  stoi'.v,  ‘  No  New  Thing,’  is  a  very  curiou3  one. 
. There  is  nnmistakea'j’e  capacity  in  his  work.”— Spectator. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place, 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries.  Mr.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL 

Y  O  L  A  N  D  E- 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 


Author  of 


By  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

"  Shandon  Bolls,"  “  A  Princess  of  Thule,”  “  The  Sirs 
of  a  Phaeton,”  &e.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  31s  Gl. 


ange  Adventures 


TAOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.  A  True  Storv.  By 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  Anthir  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs.”  Crown  8vo  4s  6d  J 
“  The  book  is  clever  and  readable ;  it  has  that  something  so  hard  to  define  that 
cliai  m  which  springs  from  natural  gift,  and  ca  i  never  be  qnito  learned  by  taking 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

- o - 

PARLIAMENT  has  been  tbe  scene  of  a  scandalous  dis¬ 
cussion  this  week.  Suleiman  Sami,  tbe  Egyptian  officer 
believed  by  her  Majesty’s  agents  in  Egypt  to  be  immediately 
responsible  for  the  burning  of  Alexandria,  was  tried,  by  order  of 
the  Khedive,  before  a  court-martial  and  condemned  to  death. 
Lord  R.  Churchill,  humbly  followed  by  Sir  S.  Northcote, 
■demanded  on  Friday  week  that  the  British  Government  should 
interfere,  alleging  the  sentence  to  he  unjust,  and  Suleiman  a 
mere  scapegoat  for  the  Khedive.  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  utterly 
repudiating  these  statements,  agreed  to  ask  once  more  if  the 
British  agents  thought  the  sentence  just.  They  reported  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  man  was  executed  on  Saturday.  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  thereupon  on  Monday  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  as  guilty  of 
a  judicial  murder,  and  reaffirmed  that  the  Khedive  had  been  the 
author  of  the  burnings  and  massacres.  He  offered  no  proof 
whatever  of  his  charges,  which  Lord  Dufferin  pronounces  abso¬ 
lutely  absurd  ;  but  nevertheless,  he  was  supported  by  men  like 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  Sir  R.  Cross,  and  the  Tories  generally.  We 
have  said  enough  of  the  affair  elsewhere,  hut  must  add  here 
that  the  discussion  was  most  discreditable  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  our  representatives  in  Egypt  are  to  he  publicly 
discredited,  and  the  Khedive  accused  of  murder,  in  order  to 
secure  a  party  triumph,  our  position  in  Egypt  will  become 
untenable. 


As  regards  the  actual  guilt  of  Suleiman  Sami,  the  evidence 
•would  appear  to  he  conclusive.  He  himself  admits  it,  to  begin 
with,  and  only  pleads  that  he  acted  under  Arabi’s  orders.  He 
was, moreover,  seen  ordering  thebnrnings  by  scores  of  witnesses. 
The  Khedive,  too,  affirms  that  the  Commission  which  examined 
the  charges  was  not  ill-affected  to  the  rebels,  and  its  members 
unanimously  found  Suleiman  guilty,  while  the  court-martial, 
which  was  equally  unanimous,  contained  Major  Morris,  an 
Englishman,  and  Federigo  Bey,  an  Austro-Italian,  while  Major 
Macdonald  watched  the  proceedings.  That  the  burning  was 
not  a  “  military  measure  ”  was,  moreover,  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  spot  where  the  English  would  land  was  the  spot  which 
was  not  burned.  In  truth,  the  only  plea  worth  a  moment’s 
attention  was  that  Suleiman  was  acting  under  Arabi’s  orders, 
and  that,  even  if  true — as  all  Arahi’s  friends  deny — is  worthless. 
Suppose  that  the  dynamiteurs  plead  that  they  all  acted  under 
the  orders  of  O’Donovan  Rossa,  and  that  the  Irish  of  New  York 
are  at  war  with  the  British  Government. 


The  trial  of  the  six  Americans  charged  with  the  conspiracy 
to  blow  up  Loudon  buildings  with  dynamite  ended  on  Thursday 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  favour  of  two  of  them,  and  of  guilty 
against  four.  They  were  all  indicted  under  the  Treason-Felony 
Act  of  1848,  and  were  tried  before  three  Judges,  of  whom  the 
Lord  Chief  J ustice  was  one ;  and  the  four  were,  if  the  evidence 
could  he  trusted,  guilty  past  dispute.  Lord  Coleridge,  there¬ 
fore,  as  mouthpiece  of  the  Court,  after  pointing  out  that  the 
accused  had  absolutely  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  being  “  citizens  of 


a  gieat  country  in  amity  with  the  Queen,  sentenced  them  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  The  sentence  is  terrible,  hut  so  was  the 
offence,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
innocent  persons,  out  of  enmity  to  this  country.  It  is  notable 
that  one  of  the  prisoners  avowed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
history  of  Ireland. 

The  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill  passed  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Monday,  by  a  majority 
of  seven  (165  for  it  and  158  against  it),  the  division  showing  a 
much  larger  number  on  both  sides  than  have  ever  been  mustered 
on  this  Bill  before  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  the  Duke  of  Albany  voting  for  the  Bill,  while  the  two  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  twenty  Bishops  voted  against  it.  Not  a  single 
Bishop  gave  his  vote  in  its  favour.  The  discussion  was  not  a 
very  great  one.  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  moved  the  second  read¬ 
ing,  treated  the  matter  as  one  virtually  settled,  so  far  as  argu¬ 
ment  went,  and  did  not  take  much  pains  to  review  the  case. 
Lord  Cairns,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  did  so  partly 
on  the  ground  that  you  must  go  a  great  deal  further  than  to 
legalise  this  particular  kind  of  marriage,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
sort  of  principle  in  the  measure,  and  partly  on  the  ground  that 
the  countries  in  which  this  kind  of  marriage  is  legal  are  looser 
altogether  in  their  view  of  the  state  of  marriage  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  much  less  happy  iu  consequence. 
Lord  Bramwell  made  a  vigorous,  but  rather  too  jocose 
speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  while  Lord  Carrington  showed 
that  there  is  a  very  real  demand  for  it  among  the  work¬ 
ing-classes.  Lord  Coleridge  replied  to  Lord  Bramwell, 
maintaining  that  no  Bill  which  does  not  put  the  whole  relations 
of  consanguinity  and  affinity  on  some  footing  of  distinct  prin¬ 
ciple  is  even  worthy  of  consideration  ;  while  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  insisted  on  the  supposed  Scriptural  prohibition,  and 
argued  that  the  dispensations  for  such  marriages  so  early  given 
by  Rome  prove  that  the  Church  had  disapproved  such  marriages 
from  the  beginning, — which  is  true;  hut  then,  these  dispensa¬ 
tions  also  prove  that  the  Church’s  disapprobation  was  never  of 
an  insurmountable  kind.  It  was  disfavour,  rather  than  moral 
condemnation;  and  the  disfavour  might,  by  sufficient  make¬ 
weights,  he  changed  into  positive  sanction. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Bright  was  received  in  Birmingham,  for  the 
week  of  rejoicing  over  the  twenty- fifth  anuivei'sary  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Birmingham,  and  the  fortieth  of  his  entrance  on 
public  life,  with  demonstrations  of  public  affection  such  as 
few  Englishmen  indeed  can  boast  of.  The  Times  says  that 
near  a  million  of  persons  were  stationed  along  the  five-mile 
course  of  the  procession,  and  that  the  continuous  roar  of  their 
welcome  produced  an  impression  of  the  meaning  of  popular 
feeling  for  which  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  find  a  parallel. 
Nearly  fifty  thousand  people  joined  in  the  procession  following 
Mr.  Bright  and  afterwards  passing  before  him,  and  amongst  the 
most  effective  of  the  symbols  displayed  were  the  Birmingham 
bakers’  loaves  and  the  enormous  loaf,  nearly  six  feet  high  and 
broad  in  proportion,  which  the  agricultural  labourers,  headed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  carried  before  him.  On  each  side  of  the 
way  were  densely  packed,  six  and  more  deep,  for  the  whole  five 
miles,  Birmingham  artisans  and  their  wives,  who  cheered  Mr. 
Bright  vehemently  as  he  passed.  Mr.  Bright  himself,  no  doubt, 
was  rather  overpowered  both  by  the  prospect  and  by  the  spectacle 
of  all  this  homage.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  lined  his  way  far  more  thoroughly  enjoyed 
rendering  the  homage  than  he  could  have  enjoyed  receiving  it. 
Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood  felt  all  the  happier  for 
showing  their  hearty  allegiance  to  the  eloquent  orator  who  had 
so  often  pleaded  passionately  for  their  rights,  and  denounced  the 
artificial  restraints  placed  upon  both  their  energies  and  their 
aspirations. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Bright  was  presented  by  the  Liberals  of 
Birmingham,  in  Biugley  Hall,  with  a  silver  dessert  service  and 
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■with  the  picture  painted  of  him  by  Mr.  Holl,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  thousand  people  being,  it  is  said,  packed  into  the  hall  on 
the  occasion.  In  reply,  Mr.  Bright,  quoting  from  Young's  “Night 
Thoughts,”  dwelt  upon  the  wisdom  of  reviewing  the  past,  and 
bantered  his  opponents  for  the  reluctance  they  very  naturally  feel 
to  dwell  upon  that  past.  The  Conservative  party  insist  much  on 
the  study  of  ancient  history,  but  when  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  is  referred  to,  they  push  it  aside  with  contempt,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  “  only  ancient  history,”  as  if  that  ought  not  to 
be,  for  them,  its  highest  recommendation.  Mr. Bright  then  went 
on  to  a  powerful  contrast  between  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  their  comparative  com¬ 
fort  during  the  last  seven  years  of  bad  harvests  and  depressed 
trade.  Mr.  Bright  anticipated  a  speedy  triumph  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Free-trade  in  the  United  States,  and  thought  that  the 
consequence  of  that  triumph  would  be  au  example  on  the  part 
of  the  great  English-speaking  communities  that  would  first  con¬ 
vince  the  world,  and  then  pacify  it,— a  sanguine  view  of  the 
omnipotence  of  interest  over  passion  in  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  follow  Mr.  Bright’s  anticipations.  “Neither 
Emperors,  nor  Kings,  nor  statesmen,  nor  the  public  Press,” 
says  Mr.  Bright,  “  will  be  able  to  bring  nations  into  war,  when 
these  nations  are  united  in  their  interest  by  perfect  freedom  of 
industry  between  them.”  Are  the  prosperous  nations,  then,  free 
from  passions,  both  noble  and  iguoble,  which  threaten  that  pro¬ 
sperity?  All  history  replies  in  the  negative.  Were  not  the 
interests  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  most  closely 
intertwined  before  1861  ?  And  yet  neither  did  that  bond  of 
interest  strangle  slavery,  nor  did  it  prevent  a  most  bloody  and 
lasting  war.  Mr.  Bright’s  hopes  for  once  master  his  imaginative 
power. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  same  meeting,  made  an  outspoken 
speech,  in  which  he  denied  that,  under  the  present  distribution 
of  power,  the  people  were  represented  at  all.  lie  believed  that 
the  people  were  more  Radical  than  the  House,  though  not  more 
Radical  than  the  Government.  He  inveighed  against  the 
system  under  which  Warwick  had  two-thirds  of  the  weight 
of  Birmingham,  and  one-fifth  of  the  registered  electors  returned 
one-half  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  this  was  excellently  put, 
as  was  also  a  most  eloquent  argument  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  labourer,  who,  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained,  had  managed 
the  agricultural  strikes  with  both  moderation  and  temper  ;  hut 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  wise  all  through.  He  has  no  right 
whatever  to  say  that  a  plebiscite  would  disestablish  the  Church, 
a  point  upon  which  the  keenest  observers  admit  themsplves  at 
fault ;  and  he  should  not  allude  to  universal  suffrage  as  he  does. 
He  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  if  he  is  in  favour  of  that  awful 
change ;  hut  it  is  not  for  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  excite  hopes 
so  indefinitely  distant,  and  throw  on  the  table  propositions 
which,  if  they  were  seriously  made,  would  cleave  all  parties  into 
fragments.  _ _ 

Lord  Granville  presided  at  the  banquet  of  Thursday  in  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  proposed  Mr.  Bright’s  health. 
He  mentioned  that  he  had  suggested  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  when 
forming  the  Cabinet  of  1853, — the  Cabinet  of  all  the  Talents, 
—that  the  Government  would  be  all  the  stronger  for  including 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
personally  agreed  with  him,  though  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  which  others  would  have  made.  Lord 
Granville  remarked  on  Mr.  Bright’s  success  in  making  changes 
possible  which  had  been  thought  previously  impossible,  illustrat¬ 
ing  what  he  said  by  the  late  Sir  George  Grey’s  remark  that  the 
Irish  Protestant  Establishment  was  “absolutely  indefensible 
in  itself,  and  also  impossible  to  remove.”  He  remarked  on 
the  fidelity  of  Birmingham  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  on  Mr.  Bright’s 
love  for  Birmingham,  though  that  was  certainly  not  the  love 
described  in  King  Lear,  which  makes  “  breath  poor  and  speech 
unable,”  as  Mr.  Bright  remained  “  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
ever  found  on  an  English  platform,  or  perfected  in  an  English 
Parliament.” 

Mr.  Bright  in  reply  described,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe,  how  his  political  convictions  had  grown  up.  The  forcible 
levying  of  Church-rates  from  members  of  other  Churches  was 
the  first  occasion  which  had  turned  his  thoughts  into  active 
political  agitation,  and  his  first  public  address  was  delivered 
from  a  tombstone  to  an  anti-Church-rate  assembly.  Then, 
when  he  came  to  pay  the  small  wages  which  alone  he 
could  afford  to  handloom- weavers,  whose  work,  had  the 
American  market  been  open  to  them,  would  have  exchanged 


far  more  food  than  the  English  farmer  could  afford  to- 
give  for  it,  he  could  not  help  having  his  mind  forced  by  pity 
into  the  advocacy  of  Free-trade.  Afterwai-ds  his  mind  turned 
towards  reform,  of  which,  however,  he  maintained  that  he  had 
always  beeu  one  of  the  most  moderate  advocates,  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  always  eager  to  accept  substantial  concessions,  even 
though  not  up  to  what  he  thought  the  highest  mark  of  justice. 

But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  his  speech  was  that  in 
which,  after  remarking  on  his  long- tried  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  securingthe Irish  peasants  in  the  possession  of  theirowu  farms, 
and  making  them  proprietors  where  it  was  possible,  he  diverged 
into  an  eloquent  rebuke  to  the  Conservative  Obstructives  of  the 
hour  : — “  And,  what  is  worse  at  this  moment,  as  you  see — you  do 
not  so  much  see  it  here  as  it  is  seen  in  the  House — they  are  found 
in  alliance  with  an  Irish  rebel  party  (loud  and  long- continued 
cheers),  the  main  portion  of  whose  funds,  for  the  purposes  of 
agitation,  come  directly  from  the  avowed  enemies  of  England,, 
and  whose  oath  of  allegiance  is  broken  by  association  with  its 
enemies.  Now,  these  are  the  men  of  whom  I  spoke,  who  are 
disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  constituencies,, 
and  who,  as  far  as  possible,  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  work 
for  the  country  by  debates  and  divisions  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  hope  that  the  constituencies  will  mark 
some  of  the  men  of  this  party,  and  that  they  will  not 
permit  Parliament  to  be  dishonoured  and  Government  en¬ 
feebled  by  Members  who  claim  to  he,  but  are  not,  Con¬ 
servative  and  constitutional.  Our  freedom  is  no  longer- 
subverted  or  threatened  by  the  Crown,  or  by  a  privileged  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Is  the  time  come — I  quote  the  words  from  history — 
is  the  time  come  to  which  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Salisbury  re¬ 
ferred  300  years  ago,  when  he  said  that  *  England  could  only  be 
ruined  by  Parliament  ’?  The  great  constituencies  must  look  to 
this.  The  ballot  has  given  all  electors  freedom.  On  them  the 
country  must  rely  for  the  preservation  of  the  honour  and  the 
free  working  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reform  must 
come,  and  cannot  long  be  delayed.  It  must  wrest  the  power 
and  close  the  era  of  the  men  who  now  afflict  the  House,  who 
from  night  to  night  insult  the  majesty  of  the  British  people.”' 
That  is  a  passage  which  is  likely,  we  hope,  to  find  an  echo  irr 
every  constituency  in  Great  Britain. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  gained  two  important  victories  this 
week.  On  Monday,  Herr  Bennigsen,  the  leader  of  the  National 
Liberals,  announced  to  his  followers  that  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  with  it  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  retires  for  a  time  from 
political  life.  His  avowed  reason  is  dislike  to  vote  with  his 
party  against  the  repeal  of  the  May  Laws  ;  but  he  is  also,  it  is 
known,  disheartened  at  the  position  of  affairs  in  Parliament. 
There  is  nothing,  he  believes,  to  be  done.  His  resignation,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  of  Herr  Lasker,  has  disorganised  the  Liberals,  and: 
Prince  Bismarck,  supported  by  the  Conservatives  and  Ultra- 
montanes,  has  it  all  his  own  way.  On  Tuesday,  therefore,  the 
Reichsrath  passed  the  measure  on  which  the  Chancellor  has 
most  set  his  heart — the  prophetic  Budget  for  1884-85 — and; 
was  instantly  and  quite  unexpectedly  prorogued,  all  the 
social  Bills  mentioned  in  the  Emperor’s  speech  being  thus 
lost.  The  Chancellor  had  gained  his  end,  and  did  not 
want  Parliament  any  more.  It  is  believed  that  next 
Session,  the  “  Socialist  ”  Bills  granting  aid  in  sickness,  and  so 
on,  will  again  he  proposed,  and  will  be  carried,  and  that  the 
Reichsrath  will  then  be  dissolved,  the  Chancellor  believing  that 
with  the  Liberals  so  out  of  heart,  and  the  lowest  class  con¬ 
ciliated,  he  will  obtain  a  majority  at  the  polls.  His  calculation, 
if  the  Catholics  adhere  to  him,  is  probably  correct. 

A  deputation  of  Armenians  waited  on  Lord  Dufferin  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  congratulate  him  on  his  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  to 
express  their  hope  that  the  Ottoman  Government  would  at  last 
see  its  own  true  interest.  Lord  Dufferin,  in  reply ,‘told  the  deputa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  assured  the  Sultan  of  the  loyalty  of  Armenians, 
and  had  pressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  sending  a  Commissioner 
to  govern  the  province  who  would  remove  all  corrupt  officials, 
and  wherever  the  Armenians  were  in  a  majority  would  appoint 
Armenians  in  their  places.  His  plan  is,  in  fact,  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  Armenia,  under  a  removable  Commissioner.  The 
Sultan  listened,  Lord  Dufferin  said,  and  was  gracious  ;  but  he 
had  himself  little  hope,  and  he  had  warned  the  Sultan  that  “  a 
term  must  come  to  patience.”  The  Russian  Armenians  were  in 
a  very  different  position  from  those  of  Turkey,  the  latter  began 
to  draw  invidious  deductions,  and  in  a  short  time  a  situa¬ 
tion  might  arise  most  disastrous  to  the  Porte  and  its  supre* 
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macy.  Of  course,  the  object  of  this  very  unusual  demonstration 
is  to  attract  attention  in  Constantinople;  hut  it  is  hardly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  mind  of  the  Sultan  will  be  much  affected.  W hat 
does  he  care  what  Mr.  Hagopian,  or  Mr.  Apcar,  or  other  Asiatic 
Christians  may  feel  ?  When  the  Russian  troops  appear  on 
the  border,  the  Sultan  will  grant  autonomy;  and  till  then, 
his  Pashas  will  plunder  hard,  taking  all  the  more  because  the 
province  is  going.  Think  what  mosquitoes  would  be,  if  they 
knew  that  their  last  chance  of  sucking  had  arrived  ! 

The  French  Government  have  thought  fit  to  publish  a  mort 
outrageous  statement.  Their  organs  affirm  that  during  an 
interview  with  Li  Huug  Chang  at  Shanghai,  M.  Tricon,  the 
new  French  Ambassador,  informed  him  that  orders  had  been 
issued  to  shoot  every  Chinaman  found  in  the  Anamite  ranks. 
It  is  added,  in  a  tone  of  pride,  that  this  announcement  made  a 
great  impression  on  Li.  We  should  think  it  did,  for  even  China 
would  hardly  issue  an  order  so  unjust  and  impolitic.  The 
Chinese  in  Anain  are  in  a  country  in  which  they  have  as  much 
right  as  we  have  in  Canada,  and  are  in  the  worst  case  only 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  Government.  Their  appearance 
under  Anamite  colours  might  justify  a  war  with  China,  but  could 
by  no  possibility  excuse  a  massacre  of  men  who  demand  quarter. 
The  consequences  of  a  similar  threat  ruined  the  French  cause  in 
Mexico,  and  they  will  find  that  the  Chinese  with  quarter  refused 
are  very  formidable  enemies.  Are  the  French  Government  so 
in  love  with  defeat,  that  they  refuse  to  let  their  enemies  run 
away  ?  _ 

The  freedom  of  the  Press  means  on  the  Continent  something 
-very  different  from  what  it  means  in  England.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  wants  a  holiday,  as  everybody  wants  who  is  condemned 
to  live  the  Court  life,  and  proposes  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  her 
relatives  in  Yienna,  returning  to  Madrid  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
Thereupon,  a  number  of  Spanish  newspapers  affirm  that  she 
has  left  her  husband  in  wrath  at  his  infidelities,  and  will  never 
enter  Spain  again.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  the  King  and  his  wife  being  on  such  terms  that  she  is  to 
be  appointed  Regent  during  the  approaching  tour  ;  but  so  wide¬ 
spread  is  the  scandal,  that  the  Timex’  Correspondent  has 
evidently  been  asked  by  the  King  and  Queen,  through  a  third 
party,  to  deny  it  by  telegraph  throughout  Europe.  The  world, 
perhaps,  does  not  get  worse,  for  scandal  always  existed  ;  but  it 
certainly  grows  more  vulgar,  in  that  way  in  which  vulgarity  is 
demoralising.  It  loses,  too,  the  old  fortitude,  which  once  enabled 
Kings,  at  all  events,  to  live  down  lies. 

Newnham  College  had  a  festivity  of  its  own  last  Saturday, 
when  a  portrait  of  Miss  Clough,  who  thirteen  years  ago  opened 
with  half-a-dozen  women  students  the  institution  which  now  holds 
eighty,  was  presented  to  Newnham  by  the  former  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  students.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  girls  appears  to  have 
been  cordial,  though  the  soprano  and  contralto  cheering  rather 
alarmed  the  masculine  visitors,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
-collective  voices  of  womenkind.  Doubtless,  the  cry  was  some¬ 
thing  like  that  to  which  Homer  compares  the  cry  of  the 
Trojans, — that  which  the  migrating  cranes  send  forth  when  they 
bear  destruction  to  the  pigmies.  And  surely  the  students  of 
Newnham  and  Girton,  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall  and  Somerville 
College,  do  bode  destruction  to  the  pigmy  race  of  merely  fashion¬ 
able  girls. 

Wednesday  was  a  great  day  at  both  the  older  Universities, — 
Commemoration  at  Oxford,  and  the  day  on  which  the  hono¬ 
rary  degrees  were  conferred  at  Cambridge.  At  Oxford,  Dr. 
Schliemann,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Lord  Justice  Do  wen  (an  old  and 
brilliant  Balliol  Fellow),  Professor  Fraser,  and  others  received 
the  honorary  degree  ;  after  which  Mr.  Merry,  the  Public  Orator, 
made  a  Latin  speech  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  wit, 
marked  by  a  certain  banter  directed  at  his  own  peculiar  Latinity, 
— with  not  a  few  uses  of  quippe  qui,  for  instance, — and  concluding 
with  a  humorous  apology  to  his  audience  if  by  chance  he  had  not 
used  the  subjunctive  mood  often  enough.  At  Cambridge,  where 
the  Chancellor  himself  was  present,  an  honorary  degree  was  con¬ 
ferred,  among  others,  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Dr.  Roscoe,  and  the  great  artist,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, — the  Public 
Orator,  Mr.  Sandys,  referring  pointedly  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  birth  on 
the  Thames  at  Laleham,  and  speaking  of  him  as  inspired  by  its 
pellucid  genius, — “  qui  amnis,  poetarum  laudibus  celebratus, 
tranquillus,  at  non  tardus,  it,  profundus  et  pellucidus  idem  est.” 
Sir  John  Lubbock  was  complimented  with  equal  grace  on  his 
study  of  prehistoric  times  and  on  the  Bank  holidays  he  had 
given  to  England,  Professor  Roscoe  on  his  spectrum  analysis, 
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and  Mr.  W atts  on  his  great  classical  pictures.  Mr.  Merry  and 
Mr.  Sandys  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  a  certain  lightness 
to  their  Latinity,  and  an  effective  allusiveness  to  their  criticism 
of  life. 

It  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  letters  which  we  publish  else¬ 
where, -but  from  other  equally  remarkable  indications,  that  the 
Oxford  feeling  against  the  organisation  of  a  physiological 
laboratory  with  every  arrangement  for  vivisection  is  very  deep 
and  wide-spread.  Here  is  an  illustration.  The  Rev.  Coker- 
Adams,  of  Saham  Rectory,  Thetford,  has  sent  to  the  Bursar  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  the  following  letter:— “To  the  Senior 
Bursar,  New  College,  Oxford.— Saham  Rectory,  Thetford,  St. 
Barnabas’  Day,  1883.  My  dear  Bursar, — If  the  University  of 
Oxford  has  no  better  employment  for  its  money  than  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  £10,000  in  promoting  Vivisection,  that  learned 
body  cannot  want  and  shall  not  have  another  sixpence  from  me. 
Should  there  be  any  way  of  becoming  unattached  to  the 
University,  while  remaining,  technically  as  truly,  attached  to 
my  College,  I  will  gladly  avail  myself  of  it.  Otherwise,  I  must 
regretfully  request  that  you  will  take  my  name  off  the  books  at 
the  end  of  the  academical  year. — Believe  me,  yours,  very  truly, 
Coker-Aeams.”  But  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Coker- Adams 
will  reconsider  his  course.  It  is  always  a  pity  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  Opposition,  especially  if  there  be  any  chance  of 
turning  the  Opposition  into  the  Ministry.  Our  notion  is  that 
while  there  is  a  good  war  to  wage,  an  efficient  soldier  should 
never  throw  up  his  commission. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  yesterday  week  at  the  Mansion 
House  over  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants  (14  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W.),  held 
partly  to  raise  funds  for  this  very  valuable  association,  and 
partly  to  prepare  for  a  new  branch  of  it  to  be  opened  in  the  City 
and  Shoreditch.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  O’Hagan,  the  Dean  of 
Llandaff,  Mr.  Hubbard,  anil  the  Chairman  of  the  Association, 
the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  addressed  the  meeting,  appealing  to 
them  for  the  funds  without  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
found  homes  or  find  them  for  thousands  of  servants  out  of  place, 
and  to  provide  discipline  and  training  in  the  temporary  homes 
for  shiftless  and  stupid  girls.  A  few  subscriptions,  amounting 
to  nearly  £50,  were  raised  in  the  meeting,  but  much  more  is 
needed.  We  wish  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  give 
us  a  Llo3rd’s  classification,  as  it  were,  of  the  various  charities  of 
London,  placing  in  the  highest  rank  those  only  which  do  great 
good,  without  doing  any  harm.  If  they  would,  the  Association  at 
14  Grosvenor  Road  would  certainly  be  classed  “A  1.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  announced  on  Thursday  that  the  Government 
would  consider  whether  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  could 
not  have  precedence  of  the  Bill  against  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  intend  to  give 
the  former  Bill  precedence.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Attorney-General’s  Bill  is,  therefore,  given  up, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  his  followers 
that  it  was  indispensable,  and  it  will  be  strenuously  pressed. 
The  change  of  purpose  is  due  to  the  representations  of  landlords, 
who  want  to  discuss  the  Tenants’  Bill  and  get  away,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  Lords  time  for  consideration.  Those 
unhappy  gentlemen  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  the  Session, 
and  are  naturally  not  in  a  pleasant  mood.  The  division  of 
work  between  the  Houses  is  indeed  preposterous,  but  no  one  is 
able  to  devise  a  remedy.  For  a  Liberal  Government  to  propose 
political  Bills  in  the  Upper  House  first  is  to  ensure  their 
rejection.  _ _ 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  results  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Arts  Examination  of  1883  for  Women, — the 
examination  for  the  diploma  of  L.  L.  A.,  as  that  Univer¬ 
sity  terms  it: — Passed  iu  Latin,  9  (1  with  honours); 

mathematics,  2  ;  logic  and  metaphysics,  8  (1  with  honours) ; 
moral  philosophy,  6  (4  with  honours) ;  English  litera¬ 
ture,  109  (68  with  honours) ;  natural  philosophy,  1  ; 

education,  111  (33  with  honours) ;  political  economy,  15  (4 
with  honours) ;  French,  115  (24  with  honours) ;  German,  43 
(19  with  honours);  Italian,  3;  comparative  philology,  14; 
history,  47  (9  with  honours)  ;  chemistry,  1,  with  honours; 
physiology,  48  passed;  botany,  17  (7  with  honours) ;  zoology,  2 
(1  with  honours) ;  geology,  10  (7  with  honours) ;  Church  history, 
3  passed.  _ 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent, 

Consols  were  on  Friday  100|  to  I0Qg  x.d. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  SULEIMAN  SAMI. 

THE  Government  on  Monday  put  forward  two  arguments 
in  defence  of  their  conduct  in  allowing  the  execution  of 
Suleiman  Sami,  and  in  answer  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s 
outrageous  accusations.  One  of  these  two  seems  to  us  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind,  to  be,  in  fact,  final,  as  far 
as  this  particular  affair  is  concerned ;  but  the  other  involves  a 
theory  which  we  regard  with  fixed  distrust.  Suleiman  Sami, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  ordered  the 
town  to  be  burned,  and  the  resident  Europeans  who  were  its 
unarmed  guests  to  be  massacred.  As  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  give  any  order  of  the  kind,  his  own  Sovereign, 
the  Khedive,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  what  was  in  truth 
murder,  arson,  and  mutiny  combined.  He  was  tried  by 
a  mixed  tribunal,  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.  Between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  raised  the  question  of  his  guilt  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  satisfy  him,  asked 
the  Foreign  Office  to  inquire  again  whether  its  agents  on  the 
spot  considered  the  sentence  just.  They  replied  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  but  because  the  execution  was  not  delayed,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  with  the  support  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  accuses 
the  Khedive  of  committing  “a  judicial  murder,”  and  the 
British  Government  of  conniving  at  it.  The  Khedive’s 
motive,  he  alleges,  was  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
had  himself  ordered  the  burnings  and  massacres,  and 
the  motive  of  the  British  Government  is  to  screen 
the  Khedive.  To  this  the  Government  reply  boldly  that 
they  have  acted  on  the  opinions  of  their  most  trusted 
agents  on  the  spot.  Sir  E.  Malet,  the  Consul-General,  who 
must  have  known  all  the  facts,  was  satisfied  that  the  charge 
against  the  Khedive  was  unfounded,  and  that  the  trial  and 
sentence  were  in  accordance  with  the  substantial  rules  of 
justice.  Major  Macdonald,  specially  ordered  to  watch  the 
trial,  concurs  in  that  report ;  while  two  European  Judges  of 
character — Morris  Bey  (English)  and  Federigo  Bey  (Italian  or 
Austrian) — acceded  to  the  sentence.  Lord  Dufferin,  more¬ 
over,  who  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  who  is  now  in  England,  denounces  Lord  Randolph’s 
statements  as  utterly  without  foundation,  and  concurs 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  trial.  Consequently,  so  far 
as  the  British  Government  are  concerned,  the  trial  was  a  fair 
one.  They  could  by  possibility  do  no  more  than  see  that 
their  agents  were  awake,  and  were  satisfied  that  no  injustice 
was  done.  That  is  all  they  can  do  anywhere,  even  in  British 
dependencies.  Suppose  Suleiman  Sami  had  been  tried  in 
Calcutta,  and  Parliament  had  been  asked  to  interfere 
with  his  sentence,  Government  could  only  have  acted 
on  the  advice  either  of  their  legal  representatives  or 
of  their  political  representatives,  and  in  Egypt  both 
authorities  reported  against  Suleiman  Sami.  Sir  E.  Malet 
is  just  as  competent  and  just  as  honest  as  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal  or  the  Viceroy  of  India,  on  whose  opinions 
in  the  case  supposed  the  Cabinet  must  have  depended.  Does 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  quite  as  bad  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  though  not  quite  so  violent,  seriously  expect  a 
British  Government,  in  the  teeth  of  its  own  convictions,  on 
the  strength  of  the  gossip  of  Alexandria,  where  a  dozen 
grandees  are  perpetually  circulating  inventions  about  Tewfik 
because  he  finds  them  no  money,  to  override  a  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding  ordered  by  a  subordinate  Sovereign,  and  declared 
to  be  just  bv  their  own  agents  ?  If  he  does,  he  does  not 
know  the  first  conditions  of  government.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  really  asked  not  only  to  pronounce  the  Khedive  a 
villain,  for  that  could  have  been  the  only  reason  for  forbidding 
execution,  but  to  declare  Lord  Dufferin  and  Sir  E.  Malet  un¬ 
trustworthy  representatives,  and  Major  Macdonald  and  Morris 
Bey  judicial  murderers,  to  brand  the  Khedive  and  his  Courts 
and  our  own  representatives  all  at  once  with  the  deepest 
criminality.  The  demand  of  itself  displays  the  utter  reckless¬ 
ness  and  contempt  for  the  ends  for  which  Government  exists 
by  which  even  moderate  Tories  can  be  carried  away,  when 
there  is  a  chance,  however  remote,  of  giving  a  stab  to  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The  Government  were  perfectly  right  in  allowing  the 
sentence  to  be  carried  out,  but  we  cannot  admit  their  second 
argument, — that  they  had  but  a  partial  responsibility  for  the 
affair.  Their  responsibility  was  full,  and  can  be  demonstrated 
in  a  single  line.  Had  they  believed  Suleiman  Sami  innocent, 
they  would  have  stopped  the  execution.  It  is  an  insult  to 


them  even  to  imagine  otherwise.  A  telegram  would  have  gone 
to  the  Khedive  couched  in  unmistakeable  terms,  and  the 
respite  would  have  been  granted.  They  could  not  have 
interfered  with  the  action  of  the  Court,  but  they  could 
have  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
no  one  is  malignant  enough  to  doubt  they  would  have 
done  so.  Their  responsibility  for  all  that  occurs  in  Egypt 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  its  Executive  is  complete,, 
and  must  necessarily  be  so,  for  if  it  is  not,  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Khedive  in  his  present  position  we  are  committing  a 
crime.  We  have  no  right  whatever  to  arm  Tewfik  with  our 
irresistible  strength,  rvith  the  whole  force  of  a  first-class  civil¬ 
ised  State,  to  garrison  his  fortresses,  and  to  overawe  his  sub¬ 
jects,  if  we  are  not  prepared  in  grave  matters  to  insist  on  his 
acting  rightfully.  We  do  so  insist  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
indemnities  or  honest  finance,  and  we  are  bound  to  insist- 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  human  lives.  Not  only  is  it  wrong  to- 
avoid  the  responsibility,  but  it  is  impossible,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  will  never  act  on  any  theory  of  non-interference 
when  the  power  to  interfere  imposes  on  it,  in  its  own  judgment, 
also  the  obligation.  Theoretically,  we  are  only  the  Khedive’s 
allies,  but  practically  we  are  his  protectors  against  insurrection, 
and  in  destroying  that  defence  for  the  people  we  bind 
ourselves  to  give  them  another,  which  is,  in  fact,  our  own 
watchfulness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  give  them 
another  in  the  most  effective  form, — the  presence  of  Major 
Macdonald,  who  would  have  protested  at  once,  had  a  judicial 
murder  been  going  on,  and  would  have  appealed  not 
only  to  the  Consul-General,  but,  if  needful,  to  the  General 
in  command  of  the  British  troops.  The  responsibility  is 
full,  and  it  is  inconvenient  only  because  it  is  not  formulated, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  impracticable  official  theory  that 
Egyptian  action  is  to  be  independent,  yet  in  accordance 
with  British  ideas.  If  it  is  independent  in  any  true  sense, 
why  does  Sir  E.  Malet,  or  Major  Macdonald,  or  any  other 
British  Agent  interfere  with  the  local  tribunal?  In  an  Indian 
Protected  State,  the  Resident  would  make  himself  master 
of  the  facts,  and  if  the  matter  were  important  enough,  would. 
“  advise  ”  the  native  sovereign  with  irresistible  authority- 
The  Resident’s  decision  would  be,  in  fact,  final,  and  if  there 
were  any  failure  of  justice,  he  would  be  held  responsible  by 
his  employers.  That  is  the  proper  system  for  Egypt,  so  long 
as  we  occupy  the  country,  and  till  it  is  adopted  there  will  be. 
nothing  but  confusion.  The  Khedive  will  be  told  to  act  in¬ 
dependent!}',  and  so  long  as  he  acts  as  Englishmen  approve 
he  will  be  independent,  but  the  moment  he  acts  on 
principles  opposed  to  ours,  the  House  of  Commons  will 
compel  the  Government  to  make  his  independence  cease. 
The  only  possible  method  of  making  control  regular  is  to  inform 
the  Khedive  that  till  we  retire  he  must,  if  Major  Baring  inter¬ 
feres,  act  on  his  advice,  and  then,  if  criticisms  are  volunteered 
in  the  House,  either  to  support  or  recall  Major  Baring.  The 
present  system  imposes  on  the  Government  the  fact  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  all  the  trouble  of  it,  without  giving  them  any 
regular  method  of  exerting  their  unquestionable  power. 

We  must  add,  though  on  this  point  there  will  be  many 
dissidents,  that  the  discussion  of  Monday  greatly  discourages  us 
as  to  the  possibility  of  controlling  a  country  like  Egypt,  which 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  were,  can  see,  through  a  Native 
administration.  The  House  does  not  trust  it,  its  motives  or 
its  objects.  There  was  no  universal  sense  of  indignation  at  the 
monstrous  charges  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  monstrous  be¬ 
cause  offered  without  evidence,  even  if  they  were  true.  A  large, 
section  of  the  House  evidently  thought  it  quite  possible  that 
Tewfik  Khedive  was  publicly  assassinating  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  save  himself  from  inconvenience,  and  that  his  Ministers  and 
higher  servants  were  aiding  in  that  crime.  There  was  in  the 
House  no  full  confidence  that  even  the  rudimentary  Asiatic 
morality  existed  in  the  Egyptian  Administration.  As  that  Ad¬ 
ministration  must  be  trusted  more  or  less,  if  business  is  to  go  on  at 
all,  this  is  a  very  dangerous  symptom.  Parliament  can  overthrow 
the  Khedive  to-morrow,  and  if  the  second  strongest  party  in  it 
is  to  accuse  him  of  murder  without  evidence  and  with  impunity, 
his  authority  cannot  last.  In  his  very  sensible  defence  of  him¬ 
self  to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  Tewfik  says  he  does  not  care 
much  about  personal  abuse,  and  'that  may  be  quite  true.  He 
is  by  nature  as  well  as  descent  a  Fellah,  and  given  to  submis¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  for  Europeans  to  work 
frankly  with  a  ruler  accused  in  this  style,  not  by  enemies, 
but  by  his  own  protectors,  or  for  any  ordinary  Sovereign 
to  feel  kindly  to  the  Power  which  publicly  allows  such 
treatment.  With  any  Prince  but  Tewfik,  the  arrangement 
would  collapse  in  a  week ;  and  even  with  him,  with  distrust  so 
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manifest  among  a  party  ■which,  at  any  moment  may  be  in 
power,  very  little  good  can  be  effected.  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
rule  if  a  third  of  England  suspected  him  of  murder,  but  his 
rule  could  be  of  little  benefit,  either  to  his  country  or  himself. 
If  the  partisans  cannot  respect  the  Egyptian  Government 
enough  to  confine  their  accusations  to  provable  facts,  working 
with  that  Government  will  be  very  like  fighting  with  a  sword 
which  the  soldier  knows,  or  suspects  to  be,  half-sawn  through. 


THE  MARRIAGE  LAW  IN  THE  LORDS. 

THE  majority  in  the  Lords  for  the  Bill  rendering  it  lawful 
to  marry  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  is  at  least  as  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  relation  of  Canonical  to  Statute  Law,  as 
in  relation  to  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  For  our  own 
parts,  the  debate  of  Monday  night  confirms  us  in  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  we  have  always  entertained,  that  the  law  which 
this  Bill  proposes  to  repeal  is  a  mistaken  interference  with 
liberty,  on  a  subject  on  which  the  State  has  no  good  ground  to 
interfere.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Roman  Church  herself 
frequently  grants  dispensations  to  those  who  can  show  what 
is  called  sufficient  reason  for  asking  leave  to  break  this 
law,  shows  that  that  great  Church  does  not  regard 
the  Canonical  prohibition  as  resting  on  divine  law,  which 
is  absolute  and  final,  but  at  most  as  an  expedient  pro¬ 
hibition  which  may  be  relaxed  for  any  reasons  which  the 
Church  deems  adequate.  And  still  more  significant  of  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  attempt  to  define  the 
principle  on  which  certain  marriages  of  affinity  are  to  be  for¬ 
bidden.  These  marriages,  he  says,  are  always  unlawful  if  in 
describing  them  you  are  not  obliged  to  mention  more  than 
three  persons,  namely,  the  man,  his  former  wife,  and  the  wife’s 
relative.  But  they  cease  to  be  unlawful  if  in  describing  them 
you  are  obliged  to  count  four,  namely,  the  man,  his  former 
wife,  the  wife’s  relative,  and  another  relative  of  the  man 
himself, — so  that  father  and  son  may  marry  sisters  without 
canonical  prohibition,  in  spite  of  the  theory  advocated  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill,  which  insists  that  the  stepmother  should 
be  accepted  as  canonically  a  true  mother,  and  her  sister,  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  true  aunt.  No  sound  principle  of  objection  can  be 
at  the  bottom  of  a  theory  which  requires  so  unnatural  and  un¬ 
tenable  a  qualification  as  this.  Either  affinity  identifies  a 
man’s  relations  with  his  wife’s,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  the 
man’s  relations  are  his  wife’s,  and  his  are  her’s,  and  exactly  in 
the  same  degree.  If  it  does  not,  the  man  himself  is  not  related 
to  his  wife’s  relations,  nor  she  to  his,  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  other  partner  to  the  marriage.  Now,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  Jewish  Law  could  not  possibly 
have  regarded  the  man  and  his  wife  as  each  of  them 
holding  the  same  relation  to  each  others’  relations  as  he 
or  she  holds  to  their  own,  otherwise  the  Mosaic  Law  requiring 
a  man  under  certain  circumstances  to  marry  his  brother’s 
widow,  would  have  been  simply  impossible  and  iniquitous. 
We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  attempt  to  represent  the  statu¬ 
tory  repeal  of  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  as  a  trampling  on  divine  law  has  utterly  broken 
down.  Whatever  the  legitimate  ground  of  distaste  against 
such  marriages  may  be, — and  we  heartily  admit  a  sufficient 
basis  for  such  distaste  in  the  general  rule  that  relations  which 
partake  chiefly  of  the  brotherly  and  sisterly,  though  never, 
we  think,  quite  those  of  the  true  brother  and  sister,  cannot 
very  well  be  changed  into  relations  of  a  very  different  kind, 
without  passing  through  disturbing  and  unnatural  transforma¬ 
tions,  against  which  the  natural  conservatism  and  the  natural 
loyalty  of  the  heart  is  very  apt  to  rebel, — we  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  of  a  kind  which  the  State  ought  to  prohibit, 
since  the  prohibition,  resting  on  such  doubtful  grounds  as  it 
does,  does  not,  in  fact,  succeed  in  uniformly  preventing  the 
transformation  of  feeling  which  is  the  true  misfortune  ;  and, 
when  that  transformation  of  feeling  has  once  taken  place,  the 
prohibition  does  nothing  but  mischief  in  preventing  the  sanction 
of  marriage  to  the  new  state  of  feeling.  If  there  were  a  real 
and  substantial  moral  ground,  or  a  real  and  substantial  ground 
of  physiological  objection,  to  such  marriages,  the  case  would 
be  different ;  but  as  neither  can  be  made  out,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  mischief  that  changes  of  relation  which,  though 
they  are  comparatively  rare,  are  quite  common  enough  to  claim 
the  serious  attention  of  the  State,  should  not  be  allowed  by  our 
statutory  Law  to  form  the  basis  of  a  marriage  contract.  Lord 
Carrington  sufficiently  showed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
immense  number  of  working-men,  the  present  marriage  law 
is  a  serious  evil,  leading  to  consequences  infinitely  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  any  offence  against  the  higher  moral  taste  ;  and 


that  is  the  true  argument  for  a  removal  of  this  dangerous 
prohibition. 

However,  it  is  not  denied  that  Parliament,  though  it  can 
make  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  legal  by  statute, 
cannot  repeal  a  Canon  of  the  Church,  any  more  than  it  can 
repeal  a  rule  laid  down  in  the  constitution  of  any  of  the  Dis¬ 
senting  sects.  Lord  Dalhousie  does  not  at  present  even  pro¬ 
pose  to  compel  the  Clergy  to  celebrate  these  marriages,  but 
only  to  compel  the  Registrars  to  register  them.  But,  while  we 
heartily  approve  this  moderation,  so  far  as  it  exempts  all  the 
Clergy  who  may  conscientiously  object  to  having  anything  to  say 
to  such  marriages  from  celebrating  them,  we  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  in  Parliament  to  leave  these  marriages  in  the 
position  of  purely  secular  contracts,  necessarily  destitute  of  any 
religious  sanction.  If  they  are  absolutely  wrong,  the  law 
against  them  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  If,  as  we  believe,  they 
are  not  necessarily  wrong,  but  at  worst  only  marriages  involving 
a  transformation  of  one  class  of  feelings  into  another  and  very 
different  class,  which,  though  it  offends  some  of  the  finer  in¬ 
stincts,  is  not  comparable  in  moral  mischief  to  many  of  the  vio¬ 
lences  done  to  feeling  by  marriages  of  pure  convenience, — then 
they  ought  to  have  a  religious  sanction,  and  it  will  do  nothing  but 
harm  to  make  those  who  contract  them  feel  that  they  are  in 
some  sense  outlaws  from  the  religious  world.  Although, 
therefore,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  State  insisting 
that  all  clergymen  should  be  required  to  celebrate  these  mar¬ 
riages,  whether  there  be  a  conscientious  objection  to  do  so  or 
not,  we  do  think  that  any  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  who  has  no  such  conscientious  objection  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  State  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  consequences  of 
violating  the  Canon  Law,  if  he  celebrates  such  a  marriage. 
Religious  persons  will  see  that  nothing  can  be  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  the  existence  of  a  class  of  marriages  which  are 
good  enough  for  secular  morality,  but  not  good  enough  for  re¬ 
ligious  sanction.  Such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  a  great 
premium  on  pure  secularism ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  everybody 
knows  that  these  marriages,  if  they  be  morally  admissible  at  all, 
as  we  sincerely  believe  they  are,  will  very  often  be  contracted 
by  religious  people  who  wish  nothing  less  than  to  be  regarded 
as  violating  all  religious  principles  in  contracting  them.  Not 
a  few  of  the  Bishops  who  have  argued  most  strongly  against 
these  marriages  have,  as  we  all  know,  admitted  that  there  is 
no  divine  law  against  them ;  and  if  this  admission  be  made  by 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  best  theologians  of  the 
Church,  and  if  the  State,  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
sanctions  these  marriages,  it  would  be  too  monstrous  to  exclude 
them  from  the  sanction  of  religion,  so  far  as  the  State 
can  secure  any  such  sanction  for  them.  Of  course,  the  State 
cannot  provide  that  any  Dissenting  sect — over  whose  rules  it 
has  no  control — shall  require  its  ministers  to  celebrate  them  ; 
but  then,  as  a  rule,  the  difficulty  will  not  often  be  serious,  we 
take  it,  amongst  the  Dissenters.  The  State,  however,  can  fairly 
require  that  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  shall  not  be 
molested  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Established  Church  for 
celebrating  such  marriages,  even  though  the  canonical 
Law  be  against  them, — in  other  words,  it  may  fairly 
require  that  canonical  penalties,  even  though  they  be 
incurred,  shall  not  be  enforced  against  any  clergyman  who 
has  celebrated  a  marriage  valid  under  the  statute.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  engraft  this  provision 
on  the  Bill,  as  being  one  that  is  really  needful  to  bring  these 
marriages  within  the  range  of  the  religious  life.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  Church  than  to  alienate 
needlessly  a  class  of  persons  encouraged  by  the  State  to  dis¬ 
regard  a  particular  canonical  law  which  is  not  a  moral  or 
religious  law. 

The  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that  if  this  class  of 
marriages  are  to  be  declared  valid,  there  are  many  others  resting 
on  the  same  logical  basis  which  ought  to  be  declared  valid 
also,  are  interesting,  but  for  the  present  very  unpractical.  It 
may  well  be  said  that  while  the  State  is  called  upon  to  re¬ 
consider  its  rule  in  reference  to  a  particular  class  of  uncan- 
onical  marriages,  for  which  there  is  a  real  popular  need,  and 
the  prohibition  of  which  leads  to  many  infractions  of  the  law 
and  very  great  hardship  to  innocent  children,  there  is  no  need 
for  it  to  go  further  while  the  canonical  Law  remains  what 
it  is,  unless  a  new  case  of  real  urgency  springs  up.  Let  us  see 
whether  the  Church  may  not  be  persuaded  to  reconsider  the 
Canon  Law  as  regards  marriages  of  this  kind  first.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  there  is  about  any  action  at 
all  on  the  part  of  our  paralysed  national  Church.  But  to  us, 
it  seems  clear  that  if  one  Church  can  grant  dispensations, 
another  Church  may  fairly  abolish  the  rule  which  makes  such. 
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dispensations  needful,  so  soon  as  it  is  persuaded  that  the  rule 
itself  does  more  harm  than  good. 


PEINCE  BISMARCK’S  VICTORY. 

RINCE  BISMARCK  has  won,  though  at  a  great  price. 
In  spite  of  a  determined  resistance,  and  after  a  contest 
of  nearly  twelve  months,  he  has  carried  his  test-vote,  the 
prophetic  Budget  for  1884-85,  and  has  thus  released  himself 
for  eighteen  months  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
Parliamentary  opinion.  The  machine  would  go  on  for  that 
time,  that  is,  till  about  February,  1885,  even  if  the  Reichsrath 
did  not  sit ;  and  though  it  will  sit,  its  votes  will  be  unimportant, 
and  a  dissolution  comparatively  easy.  The  Executive  may 
still  want  help  from  Parliament,  but  it  is  freed  from  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control.  This  is  precisely  the  situation  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  at  heart  passionately  despises  the  Liberal 
leaders  as  mere  ideologues,  most  desires,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt,  from  all  the  information  that  reaches  England,  that  he 
has  attained  it  by  “breaking  the  heart”  of  his  Parliamentary 
opponents.  His  recent  successful  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
Ultramontanes,  though  it  has  greatly  facilitated  his  final 
victory,  has  not  been  his  sole  means.  He  has  worn  down 
the  Opposition.  Ho  has  for  years  acted  upon  two  fixed 
ideas :  one,  that  the  people,  in  their  dread  of  foreign 
pressure — a  real  dread  of  a  real  pressure — would  not 
allow  him  to  be  dismissed  ;  and  the  other,  that  to  pass  his 
measures  he  might  lawfully  use  any  of  the  parties  in  the 
Reichsrath  as  instruments,  irrespective  of  their  convictions. 
He  has  not,  in  fact,  regarded  them  as  parties  at  all,  but  as  fac¬ 
tious  groups,  to  be  played  off  skilfully  against  each  other. 
This  policy  has  been  pursued  with  the  persistence  and  courage 
of  his  character.  No  group  has  been  too  hostile,  or  too  anti¬ 
national,  or  too  extreme,  in  the  Continental  sense,  for  Prince 
Bismarck  to  seek  its  temporary  alliance.  He  has  used 
the  Conservatives,  the  National  Liberals,  the  Radicals,  the 
Socialists,  in  turn,  as  he  is  now  using  the  Ultramontanes. 
The  consequence  has  been  an  utter  disorganisation  of 
parties,  Opposition  after  Opposition  crumbling  away,  as 
some  heavy  group  went  over  to  the  Chancellor’s  side. 
A  leader  might  spend  years  and  energy  which  would  have 
built  a  kingdom  upon  the  organisation  of  a  party  strong 
enough  to  be  a  restraining  force  upon  the  Prince — nothing 
more  than  a  restraining  force  could  be  hoped  for — and 
then,  without  notice,  the  Prince  would  execute  a  volte- 
face  which  nobody  expected,  and  which  was  at  variance 
with  his  whole  policy,  and  so  there  was  a  majority  for  him 
again.  No  vote  of  refusal  produced  on  him  the  slightest  moral 
effect.  He  simply,  if  refused  a  great  Bill,  cast  about  for  means 
to  buy-off  a  great  group,  found  them,  produced  his  Bill  again, 
and  carried  it.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  carry  his  Church 
Bill,  had  offered  the  Tories  Protection,  and  then  to  carry  a 
reform  of  the  Lords  had  offered  the  Ra  licals  universal  suffrage. 

These  tactics,  pursued  with  the  almost  Italian  patience  and 
finesse  which  underlie  the  broad  brusquerie  of  the  Chancellor’s 
utterances,  have  gradually  worn  out  the  courage  of  the 
Liberals.  They  see  that,  the  condition  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
irremovability  being  granted,  they  can  secure  nothing,  not 
even  the  right  of  veto,  to  which  they  limit  their  aspirations, 
and  they  have  lost  heart  and  energy.  At  last,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  who  had  attacked  the  Catholic  Church  to  secure  the 
Liberals,  protected  it  to  secure  the  Centre  ;  and  his  opponents, 
in  exasperation  and  hopelessness,  have  thrown  up  the  struggle. 
Herr  Lasker,  leader  of  the  Radicals,  worn  out  in  health  and 
hope,  has  retired  from  politics;  and  Herr  Bennigsen,  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  has  given  up  his  seat,  alleging  that  he  can  do 
nothing  with  his  party,  and  can  neither  resist  nor  support  the 
Chancellor.  The  Opposition,  already  dispirited,  feels  itself  dis¬ 
organised,  and  the  great  vote  has  passed,  leaving  a  sense  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  Germans  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
while  he  retains  power,  must  be  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  that  a  useless  struggle  with  him  only  destroys  the  moral 
dignity  of  his  opponents.  If  he  is  determined  on  his  Socialist 
Bills,  he  must  have  them,  or  he  will  purchase  support  again. 
That  seems  very  weak  to  Englishmen,  who  have  so  often  con¬ 
tended  against  irresistible  strength  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  German  Liberals  have  fought  very  steadily  for 
seven  years,  that  in  fighting  they  have  gained  nothing — not 
even  strong  popular  support — and  that  they  are  fettered  from 
the  first  by  what  they  all  acknowledge,  the  absolute  impossi¬ 
bility  of  removing  Prince  Bismarck.  His  protection  is  not 
the  Crown  only.  Their  constituencies  would  not  bear  it, — 
would  rather,  it  is  gravely  asserted,  see  the  Reichsrath 


suspended  by  decree  for  the  remainder  of  the  Prince’s  rule,  a 
contingency  which,  as  many  observers  believe,  is  never  quite 
off  the  cards. 

Prince  Bismarck  must  be  considered  Germany,  for  the  time, 
and  the  only  useful  speculation  is  what  he  will  do  with  his 
power.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say,  for  ourselves,  that  he 
would  do  nothing,  but  quietly  continue  governing  as  he  pleases, 
leaving  the  future  to  provide  for  itself ;  but  that  is  not  exactly 
the  opinion  of  Germans,  though,  be  it  observed,  they  are  very 
far  from  unanimous^  As  we  understand  the  situation,  there 
are  in  Germany  two  broad  and  different  currents  of  opinion 
on  the  Chancellor’s  policy.  One  is  that  he  is  determined 
to  maintain  peace  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
has  arranged  the  Tripartite  agreement  or  alliance  with  the 
view  of  concentrating  a  mass  of  force  so  great  that  attack 
from  the  outside  shall  be  impossible.  He  is  not  seeking 
the  opportunity  of  aggrandisement,  but  the  means  of  security, 
and  does  not  wish  either  to  change  the  relative  proportions 
of  States  or  to  exaggerate  the  strength  of  Germany.  That 
looks  true,  because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  accomplished 
facts.  No  statesman  in  Europe  would  think  it  safe  for  any  two 
Powers,  say  Russia  and  France  combined,  to  attack  the  com¬ 
bined  armies  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  with  their 
splendid  position  in  the  centre,  protected  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean.  They  could 
not  hope  for  success,  and  have  little  motive  for  trying  so 
dangerous  an  experiment.  They  would  fight  outside  of  their 
own  territories,  and  with  forces  inferior  to  those  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  who  would  be  upon  their  own  soil.  That  is  obviously 
the  conviction  of  the  financial  world,  and  it  is,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  one  most  in  accord  with  Prince  Bismarck’s  pi'ofes- 
sions,  with  the  steady  policy  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  who  do  not 
love  war  for  itself,  and  with  the  known  horror  of  purposeless 
war  entertained  by  the  German  people. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  Germans  who  are  not  satisfied,  who 
believe  that  Prince  Bismarck  still  doubts  whether  Germany  is 
secure  from  a  coalition,  and  who  think  he  may  still  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  place  some  final  barrier,  say  a  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
under  a  Hohenzollern  Prince,  between  his  people  and  the  huge 
Slavic  Power.  They  doubt,  in  short,  if  the  Prince  has  yet 
given  up  the  idea  of  a  war  with  Russia,  in  which  the  combined 
armies  would  drive  Russia  back,  and  decide  once  for  all  that 
the  Romanoffs  should  rule  neither  the  Poles  nor  the  South 
Slavs.  That  war,  they  say,  if  successful,  would  leave  Germany 
finally  a  solid  State,  with  good  frontiers,  and  beyond  danger 
even  from  a  coalition.  The  Army,  they  say,  would  of  course 
obey  ;  and  the  people,  though  inclined  for  peace,  have  an  irra¬ 
tional  dread  and  dislike  of  the  Slavs,  which,  if  the  Hohenzollerns 
gave  the  signal,  would  instantly  become  active.  We  confess  we 
cannot  credit  this  suggestion.  That  any  ruler  of  Germany 
would  like  to  weaken  Russia,  we  can  readily  believe.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  see  a  million  of  soldiers  constantly  moving 
over  plains  not  separated  by  defensible  frontiers  from  your 
own  dominions.  It  is  too  like  watching  the  sea  from  a 
meadow  which  a  storm-wave  might  flood.  Nor  have  we  the 
slightest  confidence  in  Prince  Bismarck’s  love  of  peace.  If  he 
thought  that  a  rush  upon  Russia,  and  the  loss,  say,  of  50,000  men 
would  secure  the  eastern  frontier  for  a  century,  he  would  rush, 
without  needing  any  other  reason.  But  we  have  much  confidence 
in  his  intelligence,  and  tnuch  more  in  that  instinct  which  teaches 
great  dynasties  like  the  Hohenzollei-n  not  to  play  for  unlimited 
stakes.  Adventurers  may  think  it  worth  while  to  offer  double 
or  quits,  but  not  rich  winners.  In  declaring  war  on  Russia, 
with  France  behind  him,  Prince  Bismarck  would  place  every¬ 
thing  at  hazard,  and  compel  the  most  numerous  and  stubborn 
of  European  races  to  fight  to  the  death.  The  Romanoff 
dynasty  could  not  survive  such  a  defeat,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Russia  could  ;  and  both  would  exhaust  all  their  resources — 
and  for  defensive  war  those  resources  have  scarcely  a  limit — 
before  they  would  even  consider  the  chances  of  negotiation. 
France  could  never  be  kept  quiet,  and  if  the  war 
lasted  at  all — and  there  is  no  Paris  in  Russia  to  take, 
and  no  means  of  bringing  an  invasion  to  a  sudden  close — 
the  enemies  of  Germany  would  find  out  every  weak  place. 
Such  an  adventure,  to  be  ordered  by  prosperous  men  of  large 
experience,  is  to  us  incredible,  and  we  expect  an  armed  and 
strained,  but  still  solid  peace  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  discourse  of 
Germany,  without  considering  possibilities  which  experienced 
Germans  take  into  account.  Prince  Bismarck  has  now  the 
control,  with  his  master’s  consent,  of  all  the  regular  resources 
of  Germany  for  eighteen  months  ;  he  has  battled  hard  to  get 
them,  and  he  must  have  had  before  his  mind  some  end  worth 
all  that  personal  trouble  and  political  disrepute. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  BRIGHT  CELEBRATION. 

mHE  great  ovation  of  tlie  week  to  Mr.  Bright  has  evidently 
JL  been  anything  but  a  pure  pleasure  to  himself,  though  it 
must  have  at  least  convinced  him  that  the  great  mass  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  regard  his  public  career  with  even  more 
unmixed  pride  and  satisfaction  than  he  himself  has  ever  in¬ 
dulged  in  his  review  of  it.  But  this  is  precisely  one  of  its 
most  significant  features, — that  the  celebration  cannot  in  any 
sense  have  been  organised  solely  to  give  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Bright,  though  it  has  been  organised  to  do  honour  to  him,  for 
the  motive  evidently  has  been,  and  has  rightly  been,  to  find  a 
vivid  expression  for  the  public  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Bright 
is  regarded,  even  though  it  may  be  very  true  that  Mr.  Bright 
himself  would  have  spent  the  week  much  more  pleasantly,  if 
he  had  passed  it  in  some  quiet  retirement  on  the  lonely 
banks  of  a  Scotch  river,  or  in  some  bright  retreat  on 
the  Welsh  coast.  These  popular  celebrations  are  not  de¬ 
vised  for  the  sake  of  the  hero  of  them,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  whose  multitude  gives  them  their  meaning  and 
effect.  It  is  for  their  sakes  that  Mr.  Bright  consents  to  be  the 
prominent  figure  of  a  mighty  population  during  so  long  a 
festivity, — and  he  is  quite  right.  Nothing  really  does  more  to 
foster  and  develope  the  growth  of  popular  convictions  than 
those  well-earned  popular  triumphs.  They  succeed  in  imprint¬ 
ing  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  the  Democracy  of  the  future  the 
type  of  statesman  which  it  should  set  before  it  and  try  to  raise 
into  an  ideal.  Mr.  Bright  will  be  as  weary  before  the  end  of 
the  week  as  he  was  apprehensive  of  his  inadequacy  to  come  up 
to  the  demands  upon  his  strength  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  but 
he  will  not  regret  that  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  town  to 
make  him  the  centre  of  its  interests,  if  he  is  sure  at  its  close,  as 
he  well  may  be,  that  for  a  generation  to  come  the  young  people 
of  the  Midland  Counties  will  be  more  disposed  to  hold  fast  by  his 
counsels  and  to  try  their  representatives  by  the  standard  of  his 
principles  than  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  followed  the 
instinct  of  his  own  modesty,  and  the  natural  apprehensive¬ 
ness  of  a  septuagenarian,  in  begging  to  be  excused  so 
exciting  and  so  tumultuous  a  tribute  to  his  political  achieve¬ 
ments. 

It  is  obvious  from  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Bright’s  speeches 
that  he  felt  keenly  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  adequately 
interpreting  the  popular  enthusiasm  he  beheld.  He  realised  that 
language  was  absolutely  and  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  reflect¬ 
ing  in  any  sense  the  magnitude  of  the  demonstration.  It  is  very 
hard  to  represent  to  ourselves  by  anything  but  abstract  signs  the 
difference  between  ten  thousand  grateful  hearts  and  a  hundred 
thousand  grateful  hearts ;  still  more,  the  difference  between  a 
hundred  thousand  and  a  million  ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
represent  the  difference  in  any  effectual  speech.  Yet  even  this 
absolute  impossibility  of  conveying  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  thronged  his  path  and 
cheered  him  as  he  passed,  must  have  been  in  a  sense  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Bright,  as  showing  how  little  politics  really  depend  on 
the  abstract  truth  or  falsehood  of  special  political  ideas,  and 
how  much  they  depend  on  the  forces  of  popular  sympathy  which 
can  be  awakened  by  some  natures,  and  which  cannot  be 
awakened,  even  under  the  influence  of  precisely  the  same 
thoughts,  by  others.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  potent  illustration  of  the  difference  between  political 
ideas  and  political  force,  than  the  Birmingham  enthusiasm  of 
this  week.  Not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  enthusiasm  would 
have  been  awakened  by  the  career  of  a  man  expressing  the  very 
same  ideas,  if  uttered  by  less  eloquent  lips  than  Mr.  Bright’s. 
It  was  the  peculiar  effect  with  which  he  expressed  the  ideas, 
the  power  in  him, — which  multitudes  who  hold  his  ideas 
would  not  possess, — to  thrill  others  with  his  own  feelings,  that 
has  given  him  such  a  hold  over  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He 
has  wielded  infinitely  greater  forces  than  almost  any  other  man, 
though  thinking  exactly  as  he  did,  could  have  wielded  ;  and  no 
doubt  he  derives  from  his  experience  a  perfectly  sagacious  though 
an  unreasoned  distrust  of  all  thoughts  which  seem  to  him  ill- 
adapted  to  stir  these  popular  emotions,  of  all  thoughts  which 
appeal  only  to  the  understanding,  and  do  not  send  any  electric 
current  through  the  hearts  of  the  people.  When  we  reproach, 
as  we  have  often  reproached,  Mr.  Bright  for  his  impatience  of 
anything  like  an  exact  representation  of  the  popular  view, — a 
representation  of  the  minority,  for  instance,  as  well  as  of  the 
majority, — doubtless  he  might  reply,  and  reply  with  great 
force,  ‘  I  know  better  than  you  do  the  kind  of  thing  which  you 
can  say  to  a  multitude  with  full  confidence  that  it  will  work  ; 
and  also  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  cannot  say  with  the 
smallest  hope  of  its  working ;  and  this  finikin  desire  of  yours 


to  get  a  representation  of  the  views  of  the  minority  as  well  as 
of  the  majority  is  one  of  these  last, — a  desire  that  you  cannot 
express  with  the  least  hope  that  the  multitude  will  take  it  up, 
or  in  any  way  respond  to  it.  The  power  of  dealing  with  a 
democracy  is,  to  some  extent,  an  instinct.  I  have  always  had 
the  instinct,  as  you  see,  and  you  may  trust  me  that  you  will 
work  no  wonders  by  those  mathematical  notions  of  yours 
about  exact  representation.’  That  would  seem  to  us  a  very 
unsatisfactory  sort  of  reply,  but  we  should  frankly  recognise 
that  it  was  founded  at  least  in  truth, — that  you'  cannot  affect 
a  great  democracy  except  by  a  rough  sort  of  justice,  which 
may  at  times  involve  no  insignificant  amount  of  injustice, — 
and  that  only  the  men  who  can  put  in  motion  the  larger 
forces  will  in  the  end  come  victoriously  out  of  the  fray. 
Politics,  as  the  Birmingham  demonstration  most  impressively 
teaches  us,  do  not  consist  in  the  manipulation  of  true  ideas, 
so  much  as  in  the  manipulation  of  wide-spread  and  contagious 
feelings  of  right  and  justice.  The  man  who  can  stir  the  last 
will  always  come  out  victorious  over  the  man  who  can  only 
verify  the  first. 

At  the  banquet  of  Thursday,  Mr.  Bright,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Granville,  took  some  credit  to  himself  for  his  frequent  political 
moderation  in  asking  less  than  he  might  have  obtained  for  the 
people,  and,  indeed,  sooner  or  later  did  obtain.  Thus,  he  said 
that  he  had  advised  the  House  of  Commons  in  I860  to  accept 
a  £7  borough  franchise,  though  he  had  himself  advocated 
household  suffrage,  and  within  another  year  carried  household 
suffrage  for  the  boroughs.  And  this  is  perfectly  true.  A  part 
of  Mr.  Bright’s  popularity  has,  undoubtedly,  been  due  to  a 
kind  of  moderation.  Mr.  Bright  has  always  been  moderate, 
when  his  opponents  were  disposed  to  meet  him  half-way,  just  as 
he  is  moderate  now,  deprecating  almost  the  proposal  to  insist 
at  once  on  equal  electoral  districts,  and  arguing  only  for 
a  very  large  and  substantial  redistribution  of  seats,  which 
shall  readjust  political  power  mainly  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation.  But  the  moderation  which  has  made  Mr.  Bright  so 
popular  has  been  moderation  towards  those  who  were  coming 
half-way  to  meet  him,  not  moderation  towards  those  who 
met  all  his  proposals  with  obstinate  negatives.  To  these, 
he  has  never  been  specially  moderate.  He  has  gained  a  great 
deal  of  his  popularity  by  pouring  the  vials  of  his  indignation 
on  the  enemies  of  the  popular  cause,  by  denouncing  them  from 
time  to  time  in  no  unmeasured  language  of  scorn  and  invective. 
Moderation  towards  friends,  inexorable  wrath  toward  foes, — 
that  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  immense  popularity 
which  Mr.  Bright  enjoys.  The  English  people  love  modera¬ 
tion,  when  it  hastens  the  moment  of  a  desirable  settlement ; 
but  they  are  hardly  educated  enough  to  like  moderation  when 
it  consists,  as  it  often  must  consist,  in  finding  excuses  for 
genuine  enemies,  and  discussing  the  modicum  of  truth  in 
the  position  which  those  enemies  assume.  Mr.  Bright,  with 
his  deep  instinct  for  the  manipulation  of  popular  force, 
has  sympathised  with  both  these  attitudes  of  the  popular 
mind.  He  has  been  ready  to  give  something,  that  he  might 
get  much  all  the  sooner, — or  to  go  “  step  by  step,”  as  he  says, 
when  he  thought  the  first  step  taken,  a  reasonably  long  one. 
But  he  has  himself  felt  too  angry  against  those  who  did 
nothing  but  oppose  his  demands,  even  to  attempt  to  do  them 
justice.  He  has  been  moderation  itself,  to  those  who  came 
with  honest  gifts  in  their  hands ;  but  he  has  been  proud  of 
his  own  intolerance  of  those  who  wished  to  fight  every  inch 
of  ground  with  him  and  with  the  people.  He  would  hardly 
have  been  the  orator  he  is,  had  he  felt  otherwise.  The  mood 
of  candour  to  real  antagonists  is  not  usually  the  mood  in 
which  burning  words  can  be  poured  forth,  such  as  kindle 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  carry  away  the  nation’s  heart. 


THE  TORIES  AND  IRELAND. 

IT  is,  in  our  judgment,  evident  that  Liberals  must  very 
shortly  make  up  their  minds  as  to  their  attitude  towards 
the  question  of  Peasant  Proprietary  in  Ireland.  The  Tories 
have  obviously  made  up  theirs,  and  we  gather  from  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  cautious  speech,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  rather  incautious 
one,  that  the  Government  perceive  this,  and  acknowledge  that 
the  matter  is  becoming  of  first-rate  political  importance. 
Indeed,  although  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  careful  to  say 
that  he  spoke  for  himself  alone,  it  is  incredible  that  his  speech 
of  Tuesday — by  far  the  best  speech  he  ever  delivered  in  his  life, 
and  the  one  which  had  in  it  most  of  the  ring  of  statesman¬ 
ship —  could  have  been  uttered  without  the  approval  of  the 
Torv  leaders.  It  was  not  a  burst  of  rhetoric  or  a  flourish  de- 
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signed  to  catch  passing  votes.  The  speech  contained  an  immense 
and  a  carefully  thought-out  plan,  though,  as  we  deem  it,  an 
unworkable  one,  for  enabling  all  tenants  in  Ireland  to  buy 
out  all  landlords  at  twenty-three  years’  purchase,  paying  the 
money  by  instalments  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually 
back  to  the  State.  That  is  an  offer  which  will  move  every 
tenant  in  Ireland,  and  the  tenants  with  their  families  form 
three-fifths  of  her  people,  and,  if  accepted  by  the  Irish  and 
rejected  by  English  Liberals,  must  for  years  to  come  throw  the 
weight  of  the  Irish  vote  upon  the  Tory  side.  Moreover, 
it  will  attract  a  great  many  English  Radicals  and  some 
Liberals  who  are  not  Radicals  at  all,  and  it  was  not  met 
by  a  simple  rejection  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not,  indeed,  as  so  many  newspapers  have  said,  give  a  half¬ 
assent  to  the  plan.  On  the  contrary,  he  obviously  thought  it 
involved  some  very  dangerous  consequences,  and  rejected  it  as 
too  large.  But  he  did  admit,  in  plain  terms,  that  “  an  early 
revision  of  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1871, 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  contained  therein,”  accepting,  without  a  division,  an 
amended  resolution  in  those  words.  A  large  extension  of 
peasant-proprietorship  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  conceded 
in  principle  by  both  parties,  and  the  question  to  be  settled  is 
the  terms  to  which  the  country  will  assent. 

Those  suggested  by  Lord  G.  Hamilton  are  dangerously  easy, 
but  in  discussing  them  we  have  a  difficulty  to  get  over.  We 
have  as  little  wish  as  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reject  the  principle  of 
Lord  George’s  motion.  The  Spectator  has  maintained  for 
twenty  years  that  Ireland  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which, 
owing  to  social  hatreds,  the  landlord’s  authority  produces  more 
evil  than  good  ;  that  the  tenant  must  ultimately  become  a 
copyholder,  exempt  from  eviction,  except  for  non-payment 
of  dues,  and  that  property  will  never  be  safe  until  the 
physical  strength  of  the  country  is  enlisted,  as  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Prussia,  on  its  side.  But  the  acceptance 
of  those  views  is  no  justification  for  carrying  them  out  by  the 
plunder  of  the  British  taxpayer,  and  it  is  to  the  danger  of 
such  plunder  that  Lord  G.  Hamilton  exposes  us.  Ilis  plan  is 
that  a  local  Board,  probably  a  Board  of  Guardians,  shall 
borrow  money  enough  to  buy  its  own  district,  and  hand  it 
over  to  the  farmers.  As  it  must  borrow  cheaply,  it  would 
offer  only  three  per  cent.,  and  would  be  allowed  to  pledge  the 
faith  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  would  be  as  responsible 
for  the  money  as  it  is  for  Exchequer  Bills.  To  redeem  its 
bonds,  the  Board  would  collect  from  the  tenant  every  year  for 
forty  years  a  sum  of  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  purchase-money, 
besides  the  interest,  in  all  a  little  less  than  the  rental,  and  so 
year  by  year  pay  off  one-fortieth  till  the  whole  debt  was  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  farmers  free.  That  looks  simple,  and,  if 
Ireland  were  Norfolk,  or  were  governed  like  Prussia,  it  would 
•be  simple,  but  neither  of  those  conditions  exists.  The  farmers 
are  Irishmen,  full  of  an  idea  that  rent  is  an  oppression, 
harassed  by  occasional  seasons  of  distress  approaching  famine, 
and  living,  as  we  believe,  over  large  districts,  upon  a  soil  de¬ 
teriorating  from  over-cropping.  Suppose  in  a  bad  year  they 
-decline  to  pay.  Are  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  to  evict  a 
whole  population  ?  They  could  not  do  it  if  they  would,  and  we  all 
know  they  would  not,  for  they  live  among  the  people,  and  they 
would  be  terrorised.  A  Guardian  can  be  shot  as  easily  as  a 
magistrate,  and  if  he  voted  for  eviction  in  bad  seasons  he 
would  be  shot.  The  Board  would  refuse  to  act  upon  some 
pretext  of  distress,  and  the  work  would  be  left  to  the  State, 
which,  though  not  terrorised,  would  be  almost  equally  power¬ 
less.  It  has  not  the  agency  to  collect  the  rents  of  a  kingdom. 
No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  collect  Treasury  dues 
by  means  of  civil  war,  and  the  collection  would  be  delayed 
and  delayed  until  at  last  the  steady  vote  of  one  hundred 
Irish  Members  compelled  a  compromise.  That  might  not 
matter  much  financially  if  the  sum  were  moderate,  but  both 
Lord  G.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Parnell  expect  that  the  bulk  of 
.the  peasantry  would  accept  the  offer,  and  theu  the  total  respon¬ 
sibility  would,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  calculated,  amount  to  between 
two  and  three  hundred  millions.  In  other  words,  the  British 
taxpayers  would,  under  the  scheme,  risk  additional  taxation  of 
from  six  to  nine  millions  a  year — a  doubled  income-tax — in  order 
that  Irish  tenants,  who  can  pay  rent  like  other  people,  though 
they  cannot  pay  immoderate  rent,  should  sit  rent-free.  Is  it 
reasonable  even  to  ask  a  kingdom,  which  the  askers  say  is 
“  foreign,”  to  undertake  the  risk  of  such  a  burden  as  that  ? 
Obviously  it  is  not,  more  especially  when  those  Irishmen  who 
advise  it  also  plead  for  Home-rule,  which,  if  granted,  would 
deprive  this  country  of  the  power  even  to  attempt  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  instalments.  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  plan  is 


impracticable,  and  would  secure  to  the  State  upon  which  he 
would  lay  such  a  heavy  burden  nothing  but  odium. 

The  first  condition  of  any  grand  plan  for  creating  peasant- 
proprietors  in  Ireland  on  a  grand  scale,  is  that  reasonably  safe 
security  for  repayment  should  be  found ;  and  this  is  what 
nobody  attempts  to  offer.  All  Irishmen  admit  that  a  British 
guarantee  is  indispensable,  but  they  offer  only  the  land  as 
security  ;  and  as  land  is  worthless  unless  rent  can  be  collected, 
that  security  is  obviously  imperfect.  The  State  might  be  the 
only  landlord  which  could  collect  rent  without  fail,  because  the 
State  is  beyond  assassination  ;  but  it  also  might  be  the  most 
powerless  landlord  of  all,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  tenants’ 
representatives.  That  risk  is  too  great  to  be  faced  for  such 
vast  sums,  and  they  must  be  reduced  if  any  scheme  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  seriously  considered.  Whether  they  can  be 
reduced  is  the  question  on  which  experts  disagree.  The  Statist 
some  time  ago,  in  a  series  of  articles  advocating  a  similar 
plan,  said  they  could,  but  the  calculator  did  not  venture  to 
bring  the  sum  below  £180,000,000.  Mr.  Parnell  brings  it  down 
to  £100,000,000,  but  he  does  not  offer  any  proof  of  his  figures, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  known  rental  of  the  country. 
We  ourselves  think  that  the  landlords  would  take  less  than 
twenty-three  years’  purchase,  and  that  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  extinguish  the  whole  rent.  A  third,  or  a  fourth  at 
least,  might  be  left  as  a  perpetual  rent-charge,  or  “  ground 
rent,”  as  is  done  in  London  and  in  Scotland  with  so  little 
difficulty  that  such  ground-rents  sell  at  a  specially  high  price. 
But  no  contrivance  can  bring  the  amount  below  £2120,000,000, 
and  why  should  England  and  Scotland  guarantee  that  great 
sum  ?  They  might,  if  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  were 
past  all  question  ;  but  the  Irish,  who  are  seeking 
their  aid — justifiably  seeking  it,  if  they  form  part  of 
the  same  community — not  only  deny  that  the  unity  will 
be  maintained,  but  denounce  it  as  an  evil  thing.  Ire¬ 
land,  therefore,  must  find  at  all  events  part  of  the  money 
for  herself  if  the  plan  is  to  be  accepted,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  she  does  not  offer  to  do.  Mr.  Parnell  resists  strenuously 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  condition  that  the  farmer  shall  pay  part  down, 
and  would  probably  regard  a  special  tax  in  Ireland  to  b9  voted 
as  a  collateral  security  as  an  unspeakable  tyranny.  The  guar¬ 
antee  is  to  be  furnished  by  Britain,  and  a  British  guarantee 
for  an  Irish  expenditure  is  equivalent,  as  a  rule,  to  a  British 
gift.  That  gift  might  be  given  if  Ireland  were  heartily  at  one 
with  the  sister  island  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  the  last  man 
in  Parliament  to  make  a  promise  of  the  kind.  He  looks  to  his 
solution  of  the  agrarian  question  to  help  him  to  Irish  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  if  he  is  right,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  ask  us 
all  to  contribute  the  fund  upon  which  he  is  to  base  his 
success.  With  a  burden  of  £2200,000,000  to  be  shaken 
off,  every  Irishman’s  interests  would  be  clear  on  the  side  of 
independence. 


PROTECTION  AND  RETALIATION. 

IIE  figures  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland  laid  before  the 
House  of  Lords  yesterday  week  were  gloomy  enough  to 
justify  all  that  he  said  about  the  gravity  of  the  Agricultural 
depression.  One  is  tempted,  sometimes,  when  the  remedies 
suggested  are  very  impracticable  or  very  inappropriate,  to 
put  the  question  aside  as  one  that  it  is  useless  to  talk  about. 
But  the  loss  and  the  suffering  are  there,  though  they  may  not 
yet  have  brought  with  them  the  wisdom  which  can  turn  them 
to  account.  When  the  Duke  of  Rutland  said  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  a  million  acres  of  land  have  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
he  possibly  means,  as  regards  some  of  it,  that  corn¬ 
growing  has  been  abandoned,  and  some  less  profitable 
form  of  cultivation  substituted.  In  that  case,  there  must 
be  something  to  be  set  against  the  eight  millions  at  which  the 
Duke  estimates  the  dead-loss.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  on  a  large  amount  of  land  which  was  once  under  profitable 
cultivation,  nothing,  or  nothing  that  pays  the  farmer,  is  any 
longer  grown,  and,  of  course,  the  consequent  injury  to  the 
country  is  very  great.  In  part,  no  doubt,  this  state  of  things 
is  due  to  bad  seasons.  The  wonder  which  has  been  excited  in 
us  by  the  fine  weather  that  has  now  lasted  a  month  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  testimony  to  our  recollections  of  recent  summers.  But 
though  the  farmer  would  have  been  very  much  belter  off  if 
he  had  been  living  in  a  different  cycle,  he  would  not  have  been 
prosperous.  The  principle  of  Free-trade  is  that  each  country 
shall  grow  the  crops  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  and  on  this 
principle  England  is  not  a  wheat-growing  country.  We  can 
bring  grain  from  abroad  more  cheaply  than  we  can  grow  it 
here,  and  when  the  movement  of  trade  is  unfettered,  this  fact 
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becomes  quickly  known,  and  is  not  again  lost  sight  of.  As 
yet,  however,  English  agriculturists  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  this  truth.  They  have  proved,  to  their  cost,  that 
England  is  not  fitted  for  wheat-growing,  but  they  have  not 
yet  found  out  what  it  is  fitted  for.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  this 
discovery  will  be  made ;  crops  which  the  English  climate 
will  allow  to  ripen  in  security,  or  which  cannot  be 
brought  from  a  distance  without  injury,  will  take  the 
place  of  those  golden  harvests  which  were  once  our  pride, 
and  in  the  dairy  or  the  market  garden  the  farmer  will 
seek,  if  not  find,  compensation  for  his  lost  wheat-sheaves.  It 
is  because  this  revolution  in  the  agricultural  imagination  is  so 
indispensable,  and  yet  so  hard  to  bring  about,  that  we  regret 
that  such  advisers  as  the  Duke  of  Rutland  should  still  have 
the  farmer’s  ear.  So  long  as  any  dreams  of  protective  duties 
still  have  possession  of  him,  he  will  close  his  eyes  against  the 
cold  daylight  of  actual  fact.  The  margin  between  profit  and 
loss  seems  so  small,  the  discrepancy  between  them  might  so 
easily  be  bridged  over  by  a  moderate  duty  on  foreign  corn, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  thing  is  impossible.  When  legislators  and  great 
landowners  refuse  to  be  convinced  in  their  own  persons,  how 
can  the  farmer  be  expected  to  be  in  advance  of  them  ? 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  appeals,  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  theory  that  a  return  to  Protection  is  the  proper  and 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  present  distress,  to  certain 
facts  which  are  really  destructive  of  it.  He  says,  very 
truly,  that  trade  is  bad,  and  he  rightly  attributes  its 
badness  to  the  protective  policy  of  other  countries,  and 
notably  of  the  United  States.  But  then,  by  a  curious 
perversion,  he  finds  the  seat  of  the  mischief  not  in  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  by  foreign  nations,  but  in  its 
rejection  by  our  own.  If  Englishmen  were  as  wise  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  or  Frenchmen,  or  even  as  their  own  Colonists,  duties  on  one 
side  would  be  balanced  by  duties  on  the  other  ;  and  though  our 
goods  might  be  kept  at  bay  by  our  neighbours,  we  should  still 
be  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  we  were  equally  dour 
against  their  goods.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  quoted  a  letter 
from  a  Sheffield  manufacturer,  in  which  there  occurs  this 
extraordinary  passage  : — “  The  want  of  reciprocity  necessitates 
the  manufacturers  here  reducing  the  wages  of  the  work¬ 
man  to  a  shockingly  low  scale,  to  enable  them  to  climb 

the  barrier  of  Protection . and  in  consequence 

of  our  suicidal  policy,  we  shall  find  ourselves  support¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  our  able-bodied  workmen  out  of 
the  poor-rate.”  If  the  words  “  suicidal  policy  ”  were  omitted 
from  this  statement,  it  would  be  true,  though  even  then  it 
would  be  exaggerated.  Want  of  reciprocity,  in  the  sense  that 
France  and  the  United  States  are  not  Free-traders,  does  keep 
down  wages  in  England.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  these  words,  that  what  the  writer  means  by  want 
of  reciprocity  is  not  that  other  countries  are  not  Free-traders, 
but  that  England  is  not  Protectionist.  With  the  imposition 
of  retaliatory  duties,  all  would  go  well.  But  the  only  effect  of 
this  policy  would  be  to  lowerwagesstillfurther.  The  sum  actually 
paid  would  remain  the  same,  but  it  would  not  go  nearly  so 
far.  The  sums  actually  paid  would  remain  the  same,  because 
the  imposition  of  duties  would  not  enlarge  the  market  for 
English-manufactured  goods.  English  iron  and  English 
woollens  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  English  wheat. 
If  there  were  a  duty  on  similar  goods  imported  from  abroad, 
it  would  not  increase  the  home  demand.  The  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  undersell  us  in  our 
own  markets ;  they  only  succeed,  by  the  help  of  protective 
duties,  in  keeping  us  out  of  their  markets.  No  doubt, 
there  are  industries  in  which  the  foreigner  can  under-sell 
the  Englishman,  even  in  England  ;  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  great  trades  which  the  Sheffield  manufacturer  has  in 
his  mind.  In  them,  the  market  can  only  be  appreciably  en¬ 
larged  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which  keep  English 
goods  out  of  foreign  countries.  But  though  the  wages  stated 
in  money  would  remain  the  same,  the  wages  stated  in  value 
would  be  less.  The  workman  has  managed  to  live  through 
this  last  bad  time  by  the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  cheapness 
of  food  would  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ciprocity  had  been  admitted.  If  we  once  take  to  the  levying 
of  duties  for  purposes  not  purely  fiscal,  we  cannot  stop  short 
of  a  duty  on  corn.  Agriculture  is  the  industry  that  most 
suffers  from  foreign  competition  ;  consequently,  agriculture 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  protected  against  such  competition. 
Corn  is  the  one  thing  which  the  Americans  must  either  send 
here,  or  keep  it  at  home  unsold.  No  fall  in  prices  will  induce 
people  to  eat  more  bread  than  they  want,  and  it  is  from  the 
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surplus  over  and  above  what  they  want  that  the  corn  with 
which  America  supplies  us  is  drawn.  The  United  States 
would  keenly  feel  a  duty  on  corn  imported  into  England  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  they  suffered  from  the  cessation  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  English  workman  would  suffer  from  the  diminution 
of  the  supply. 

Here  comes  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  way  of  looking  at  the  ques¬ 
tion.  ‘  You  have  admitted,’  he  might  say,  ‘  that  the  Americans 
would  keenly  feel  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  corn  imported 
into  England,  and  this  is  all  I  want  to  prove  my  point  that 
retaliatory  duties  would  very  soon  bring  the  Protectionist 
Powers  to  their  senses.’  But  at  whose  cost?  At  the  cost  of 
the  unhappy  English  industries,  which  had  first  been  galvanised 
into  unnatural  life  by  the  incidental  protection  of  a  retaliatory 
duty.  The  silk  manufacture,  for  example,  which  is  now  almost 
killed  by  French  competition,  by  the  application  of  reciprocity 
would  come  to  life  again.  French  silks  would  naturally  be 
chosen  for  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties,  in  order  that 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons  might  put  pressure  on  their 
Legislature  not  to  shut  them  out  from  the  English  market  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Rouen  or  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  Elbceuf.  And  so  long  as  the  French 
Legislature  held  out  against  this  pressure,  the  English 
silk  manufacture  would  flourish.  Workmen  would  come 
back  to  it,  capital  would  again  flow  into  it,  new  machinery 
would  be  invented  for  it.  But  the  moment  that  the  French 
Chambers  were  really  disposed  to  listen  to  the  Lyons  cry, 
negotiations  would  be  opened  with  the  English  Government  to 
ascertain  whether,  if  France  took  off  the  duties  on  woollens 
and  cottons,  England  would  take  off  the  duty  on  silk  goods. 
On  the  principle  of  retaliation,  we  should  have  no  choice  but 
to  do  this.  As  the  duty  on  silk  goods  would  have  done  its  work, 
we  should  be  bound  in  prudence,  as  well  as  in  honour,  to 
remove  it.  But  with  what  consequences  to  Spitalfields  and 
Coventry  ?  Simply  that  their  last  state  would  be  worse  than 
their  first, — that  we  should  have  tempted  back  men  and 
capital  for  a  time,  only  to  alienate  them  more  hopelessly  in 
the  end.  Substitute  agriculture  for  the  silk  manufacture,  and 
the  fable  is  equally  true  of  a  retaliatory  duty  on  corn.  It  is 
fortunate  for  his  clients  that  though  Lord  Salisbury  declares 
himself  in  favour  of  fiscal  retaliation,  it  is  with  the  safe  pro¬ 
viso, — “  If  it  were  any  longer  in  our  power  to  resort  to  it.’’ 


THE  PECUNIARY  PROSPECTS  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 
mHE  prospect  before  young  men  who  are  earning  their 
JL  living,  whether  in  the  civil  professions,  or  in  business,  or 
in  that  work  of  superintending  which  year  by  year  demands 
better  men,  is  not  very  bright,  just  now.  An  economic  cause 
often  described,  but  even  yet  scarcely  realised  by  general  society, 
is  tcuding  to  produce  what  in  the  fighting  Services  is  called  a 
“  block  of  promotion.”  The  old  stagers  do  not  go,  and  the 
young,  who  see  so  much  prosperity  around  them,  are  shut  out 
of'  what  they  regard  as  legitimate,  or,  at  all  events,  as  expected 
chances.  Men  who  announced  long  since  an  intention  of  retir¬ 
ing  stay  on  indefinitely,  men  just  below  them  murmur  that,  like 
the  farmer  who  drank  claret,  they  “  get  no  forrarder,”  and  with 
wealth  everywhere  there  is  a  general  sense  of  malaise.  The 
young,  in  fact,  are  suffering  from  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
regular  course  of  English  life  among  middle-class  working  bees 
has  been  for  the  professional  man  or  the  business  man  to  save 
up  a  certain  sum,  fixed  in  his  own  mind,  as  an  “  independence  ” 
— very  often,  as  compared  with  his  previous  income,  a  strangely 
moderate  sum — and  then,  possibly  with  a  further  annuity  from 
the  “  office,”  or  “  practice,”  or  shop,  to  resign  active  work  and 
the  chance  of  fortune-making  to  younger  men.  A  change 
has,  however,  occurred  in  this  process.  It  is  just  as  easy  or  as 
difficult  to  save  up  the  money  as  it  ever  was,  indeed,  it  is 
easier,  for  the  increase  of  investing  caution  is,  as  the  Stock 
Exchange  well  knows,  quite  amazing;  but  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  make  the  saved  capital  produce  adequate  income. 
A  man  now  shdy,  with  saving  ideas  at  forty,  looked  forward  to 
living  in  old  age,  say,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  on 
£1,000  a  year,  and  calculated  that  with  a  little  care  and  trouble 
£20,000  would  yield  him  that  amount,  He  has  accordingly  saved 
£1,000  a  year  for  twenty  years  very  steadily,  though  perhaps  with 
some  groanings  on  the  part  of  his  children — the  wives,  as  a  rule, 
approve  hoarding  more  than  any  other  form  of  self-denial — and 
has  now  accumulated  his  “  independence,”  and  looks  round  to 
find  it  is  not  independence  at  all.  It  is  not  only  that  the  price 
of  meat,  rent,  washing,  and  wages  have  all  risen,  for  he  has 
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watched  and  discounted  those  changes,  and  some  other  things 
have  fallen,  bnt  that  he  can  no  longer  get  £'1,000  as  rent  for 
his  money.  He  cannot  get  £800,  cannot,  in  his  own  fancy 
at  least,  get  £700  safely.  When  he  began  to  save,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  and  was  fairly  right  in  believing,  that  with  a  good, 
solid  mortgage  at  5  per  cent,  for  £10,000,  and  perhaps  a 
mortgage  on  houses  for  £6,000  at  5y  per  cent.,  and  £4,000 
placed  in  some  fair  home  Stock,  like  the  Railway  Preferences, 
he  should  receive  his  interest  with  very  little  risk.  Now, 
however,  he  distrusts  mortgages,  as  “irregularly  paid,”  or, 
trusting  them,  must  put  up  with  4  per  cent. ;  while,  as 
to  “  sound  Stocks,”  they  yield  comparatively  nothing  at  all. 
What  with  the  long  comparative  peace,  and  the  increasing 
volume  of  general  savings,  and  the  steady  sway  of  the  vast 
mass  of  trust-money  towards  the  high-priced  Securities,  and  the 
financial  thriftiness  of  the  great  borrowing  bodies,  the  cities, 
the  railways,  and  so  on,  the  bulk  of  the  good  Stocks  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  market  altogether,  and  thei'e  is  such  a  fight  for 
the  remnant,  that  3|  per  cent,  clear  is  good  interest,  and  4  per 
cent,  is,  in  Home  Securities,  positively  unattainable.  Investors 
can  nearly  get  it  in  a  few  Securities,  liable  to  be  paid  off, 
but  the  following  short  list  shows  the  state  of  the  case 


Three  per  Cent.  Consols  .  100J- 

Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Consols .  885 

Bank  of  England  Stock,  dividend  10  per  cent .  295 

Bank  of  Ireland,  dividend  12  per  cent .  324 

Great  Eastern  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  .  113 

Great  Northern  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture . 116 

Great  Western  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture .  117 

Midland  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture .  116 

North-Eastern  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  .  115£ 

South-Eastern  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  .  112 

India  Three  and  a  Half  Stock .  103 


No  one  not  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  on  ’Change  knows 
how  scarce  the  best  Stocks  have  become.  Even  Consols  respond 
to  a  large  purchase  in  a  most  suspicious  manner,  as  if  the 
markets  were  in  reality  very  bare ;  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  five-sevenths  of  the  total  Debt  may  be  described 
as  locked  away,  while  many  Stocks  daily  quoted  cannot  be 
bought  in  “  lumps  ”  at  all.  It  is,  for  instance,  we  believe,  liter¬ 
ally  true  that  nobody  could  get  £10,000  of  “  Midland  Five  per 
Cent.  Perpetual  Preference,”  though  there  is  eleven  millions  of  it 
somewhere,  and  though  it  is  always  quoted ;  and  that  is  only  an 
extreme  case.  Stocks  as  good,  which  are  still  sold,  fetch 
prices  at  which  the  dividend  is  only  £3  12s.  6d.;  and  Bank 
of  England  Stock,  East  India  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents., 
Board  of  Works  Bonds,  and  the  like,  have  gone  beyond 
that.  The  unlucky  hoarder  finds  that  £700  is  all  he  will  get 
for  his  £20,000,  and  if  he  is  an  unusually  safe  man,  he  will  not 
get  that.  Consols  do  not  yield  three  per  cent.  Moreover,  the 
best  men  tell  him  that  they  see  no  prospect  except  of  still  further 
reductions,  and  there  is  a  curious  little  barometer  which  indicates 
that  they  are  right.  There  is  a  Stock  which  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  the  very  safest  of  all  the  Stocks  which  brokers  jest  about  as 
“sleeping  draughts,”  the  English  Two-and-a-Half  per  Cent. 
Consols.  That  may  be  fairly  taken  to  be  the  safest  investment 
in  the  world,  safer  even  than  American  Threes,  for  it  will  not 
be  paid  off  in  our  time,  it  will  not  be  repudiated,  and  it  will  not 
be  paid  in  anything  but  gold.  It  is,  however,  the  dearest  Stock 
in  the  world,  and  it  goes  creeping  up  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
the  far-sighted  expect  no  fall  in  the  price  of  Trustees’  invest¬ 
ments.  The  Economist  pointed  out  last  Saturday  that  the 
Stock  had  “  recovered  the  dividend  in  a  week,”  that  is,  had  risen 
one  and  a  quarter  per  cent. ;  and  that  means  that  the  perfectly 
“  safe  ”  investors  believe  that  it  will  go  much  higher.  Iu  other 
words,  they  look  to  see  £2  10s.  per  cent,  the  normal  minimum 
interest  for  sleeping  money,  instead  of  the  five  per  cent,  on 
which  old  ladies  still  reckon,  and  which  old  men  who  have  held 
on,  say  to  water  shares,  are  still  obtaining. 

What  is  the  saving  middle-class  man  to  do  ?  The  difference 
in  his  income  means  for  him  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
mere  existence,  the  loss  of  all  luxuries,  the  an-est  of  all  liber¬ 
alities,  an  inability  to  help  those  whom  he  would  like  to  help. 
Though  he  has  succeeded,  he  is,  to  his  own  thinking,  a  poor 
man.  He  has  hardly  attained  two-thirds  of  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  his  dreams.  He  is  half-ruined  by  unearned  decre¬ 
ment,  which,  again,  as  if  to  exasperate  him  purposely,  is  only 
decrement  because  everything  is  so  prosperous,  and  the  value 
of  property  is  jumping  upward  iu  such  leaps.  He  dreads 
with  a  positive  cowardice  the  petty  economies  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  such  an  income,  and  dreads  almost  more  anything 
but  regular  investments.  He  will  try,  perhaps,  a  mad 


speculation;  but  he  will  not  trust  himself  and  his  future  to 
foreign  Stocks,  yielding,  perhaps,  a  little  above  4  per  cent. 
He  does  not  like  even  French  Rentes,  which  he  says  jump  about 
too  much  ;  and  will  not  look  at  Bonds  like  the  Russian,  which 
still  yield  the  “  natural  ”  interest  of  money.  He  is  suspicious 
of  Swedish  Fours,  which  to  all  appearance  are  as  safe  as 
Consols,  and  will  not  purchase  Victorian  Fours,  though  the 
Colony  is  as  rich  as  many  sound  States.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  accumulate  a  little  more,  which  naturally,  at  his  age, 
has  become  easier,  and  so  he  stays  on  at  his  work,  grumblingly, 
blocking  the  way  for  his  expectant  successors,  who  find  that 
their  time  for  marrying  and  for  saving  and  for  retiring  is  thrown 
back  out  of  sight.  It  is  hard  on  him,  perhaps,  but  it  is  harder 
on  them,  for  they  lose  hope,  and  he  has  almost  survived  that 
most  potent  stimulus.  They  find,  if  professional  men,  that 
there  is  a  long  “  check,”  and  that  the  cream  of  the  custom  does 
not  come  to  them  ;  while,  if  they  are  men  in  business,  the 
partnerships  to  which  they  look  seem  always  further  off.  True, 
they  benefit,  perhaps,  some  day  by  the  additional  heapings  ;  but 
they  do  not  always  know  that,  and  in  any  case  they  are  intent 
on  things  j  ust  a  little  nearer.  They  are  kept  waiting,  and  wait¬ 
ing  is  never  a  pleasing  occupation.  The  stagnation  and  loss  of 
heart  are  not  quite  so  complete  as  they  are  in  a  blocked  Service, 
because  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  not  so  visible ;  but  still  they  are 
perceptibly  felt,  and  make  early  middle  life  far  less  cheerful  than 
it  used  to  be.  We  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  a  change,  for  a  rise 
in  the  rate  of  interest  will  only  follow  a  great  destruction  of 
capital  by  war  ;  emigration  does  not  affect  the  class  we  speak 
of  at  all ;  and  as  for  the  appreciation  of  gold,  though 
it  goes  on,  it  does  not  affect  the  imagination.  If  gold 
rose  in  value  a  hundred  per  cent.,  nobody  would  believe 
that  £500  a  year  was  as  good  as  £1,000,  or  that  2|  per  cent, 
was  a  reasonable  interest  for  money.  And  necessaries 
being  once  supplied,  a  man  is  poor  or  well-to-do  very  much 
according  to  his  habitude  of  looking  at  things.  A  thousand  a 
year  seems  wealth  to  the  curate,  even  though  he  is  one  of  the 
men  who,  having  the  thousand  a  year,  must  spend  twice  that 
amount.  There  are  many  men  like  that,  and  save  drunkards 
who  drink  beer,  we  know  of  no  class  so  hopeless,  or  so  little 
happy.  _ 

THE  BASIS  OF  DIGNITY. 

DIGNITY  is  a  quality  which  grows  rarer  as  the  world  grows 
more  pojmlous,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  that  there  is 
a  certain  inwardness  about  all  dignity  which  needs  tranquillity 
for  its  condition,  and  which  is  not  congenial  to  the  bustle  and 
competition  of  a  crowd.  It  is  a  quality  more  of  the  East  than 
of  the  West,  more  congenial  to  aristocracy  than  to  democracy, 
more  akin  to  the  work  of  the  imagination  than  to  that  of  the 
understanding  or  the  heart.  It  is  fast  deserting  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  for  instance,  where  the  younger  blades  like  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Gorst  take  pleasure  in  ignoring  its  existence, 
while  only  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Bright  can  be 
said  to  display  it  conspicuously,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  except 
the  occasionally  forlorn  dignity  with  which  Mr.  Newdegate  feeds 
himself  on  the  exploded  and  barren  traditions  of  earlier 
days.  To  some  slight  extent,  certainly,  dignity  is  aided 
by  appropriate  costume.  The  present  writer  heard  two  of 
the  ablest  of  the  younger  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  confessing  the  other  day  that  the  only  presence 
in  which  they  really  trembled  was  the  Speaker’s,  and  that 
the  stately  way  in  which  he  grants  their  requests,  reserving, 
nevertheless,  something  for  which  they  had  never  asked,  just  to 
show  that  he  granted  their  requests  of  his  own  grace,  and  not  of 
their  merit,  habitually  sends  a  shiver  through  their  nerves.  And 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  dignity  is  much  more  easily 
supported  on  a  tradition  of  some  kind,  whether  official  or 
hereditary,  than  on  individual  character  alone.  Yet  there  is, 
of  course,  such  a  thing  as  a  genius  for  dignity,  a  dignity  which 
comes  neither  of  descent  nor  of  official  responsibility,  but  simply 
from  a  sort  of  inward  stateliness ;  and  this,  where  it  exists,  is 
even  more  impressive  in  the  peasant,  —  in  Wordsworth’s 
Cumbrian  “  statesmen,”  for  instance,— than  in  the  stately  office¬ 
bearer,  or  the  peer  of  long  descent.  Dignity,  indeed,  though  it 
is  often  stimulated  by  tradition,  depends  far  more  on  patient  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future,  than  on  any  pride  in  the  past.  It  belongs 
to  the  mind  that  can  wait,  the  mind  that  is  not  in  a  hurry,  the 
mind  that  has  a  fund  of  strength  and  insight  in  itself : — • 

“  True  dignity  abides  with  her  alone 
Who  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought 
Can  still  respect,  can  still  revere  herself, 

In  lowliness  of  heart.” 
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So  says  Wordsworth,  and  there  is  no  poet  in  English  literature 
who,  where  he  does  not  fail  altogether,  depends  more  on  his 
dignity  for  his  greatness.  In  this  he  resembles  Milton,  the 
most  dignified  of  all  our  poets,  both  of  them  having  displayed  a 
certain  almost  antique  dignity  such  as  recalls  the  time  when 
there  was  ample  space  for  man’s  individual  genius,  and  hut 
little  hustling  of  mind  on  mind.  Dignity  cannot  live  without 
inexhaustible  patience,  and  the  age  of  competition  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  age  of  impatience.  Dignity  lives  in  soliloquy, 
hut  it  must  he  true  soliloquy,  not  that  petty  gossip  with  your¬ 
self  which  sometimes  does  duty  for  it.  One  hears  all  sorts 
of  false  criticism  on  dignity, — that  it  is  pride  in  disguise,  that  it 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  conceit,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  self-love. 
Yet,  the  humblest  men  are  often  the  most  dignified;  nor  is 
dignity  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  conceit,  if  the  conceit  be  not 
a  loquacious  and  fidgetty,  but  a  contemplative  and  reserved  con¬ 
ceit.  The  present  writer  has  known  profoundly  conceited  men  of 
very  great  dignity  of  manner,  but  they  have  certainly  been  men 
who,  as  Wordsworth  says,  can  still  respect,  can  still  revere 
themselves,  “  in  lowliness  of  heart.”  Dignity  and  conceit  are 
perfectly  consistent,  where  the  conceit  is  not  the  fussy,  outward 
egotism  it  generally  is,  but  a  grave  yet  excessive  satisfaction 
in  personal  qualities  that  really  afford  the  owner  a  personal 
scenery  such  as  feeds  his  imagination.  It  may  be  thought  para¬ 
doxical  to  say,  first,  that  humility  is  often  one  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  true  dignity ;  and  next,  that  such  dignity  is  not  by  any 
means  incompatible  with  personal  conceit, —  i.e.,  with  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  estimate  of  one’s  own  powers,  and  of  the  value  their 
exertion  may  be  to  others.  But  the  paradox  is  only  apparent, 
Dignity  depends  ultimately  on  honest,  inward  self-reverence,  and 
self-reverence  is  perfectly  consistent  with  either  humility  or  con¬ 
ceit,  or  indeed  with  various  quaint  mixtures  of  the  two.  Humility 
and  pride  are,  no  doubt,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  humility  and 
conceit  are  not,  for  many  a  very  humble-minded  person  is  not  a 
little  prone  to  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  importance  attach¬ 
ing  to  some  one  aspect  of  his  life.  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance, 
was  substantially  one  of  the  most  humble-minded  men  who 
ever  lived,  and  yet  no  one  with  a  keener  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
or  more  complete  consciousness  of  his  own  importance  can  be 
found  in  our  history.  Mr.  Buskin,  again,  writes  as  if  his  mind 
were  the  very  centre  of  the  universe  for  many  purposes — with 
the  air  of  almost  Papal  infallibility — and  yet  he  produces  on  us 
the  same  sense  of  a  profound  element  of  personal  humility  as 
Dr.  Johnson.  In  fact,  the  source  of  dignity,  namely,  the 
moral  interest  felt  by  a  man  in  himself,— or,  if  you  like  to 
call  it,  “self-esteem,”  though  self-esteem  does  not  describe  it 
half  as  well, — is  quite  consistent  both  with  elements  of 
self-satisfaction  and  with  elements  of  deep  humiliation.  All 
that  is  wanted  for  dignity  is  a  reserve  of  interest  which  may  be 
half-sad  and  half-glad,  in  your  own  character, — a  reserve  of 
interest  which  is  not  noisy  and  showy  and  petty  in  its 
manifestations,  but  which  makes  a  man  pause  before  he 
speaks,  and  think  a  little  how  far  what  he  is  going  to  see 
will  fit  in  with  the  picture  which  he  desires  to  have  within 
him  of  his  own  character.  Heedless  men, — men  heedless  of  the 
effect  their  own  actions  produce  upon  themselves, — cannot  well 
be  dignified.  Impatient  men, — men  in  a  hurry  to  produce  some 
particular  external  result,— cannot  well  be  dignified.  Men  who 
are  too  sociable,  who  think  only  of  producing  a  genial  effect  on 
others,  cannot  well  be  dignified.  To  be  dignified,  you  must 
know  what  is  in  yourself,  and  for  some  reason  or  other, — be  it 
noble,  or  be  it  commonplace, — attach  a  considerable  importance 
to  not  saying  anything  that  does  not  accurately  represent  that 
true  self.  But  this  state  of  mind  is  perfectly  consistent  both 
with  very  deep  humility,  and  with  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  self-conceit.  It  is  consistent  with  great  humility,  because 
that  deep  self-distrust  which  many  good  men  feel,  pro¬ 
duces  this  self-collectedness,  this  tendency  to  pause  before 
saying  what  one  might  afterwards  be  dissatisfied  with 
and  regret ;  and  this  has  all  the  effect  of  dignity.  Again,  it 
need  not  be  deep  self- distrust  at  all,  but  rather  a  strong  imagin¬ 
ative  command  of  a  particular  kind  of  impressive  moral  scenery, 
which  makes  a  man  reluctant  to  say  anything  jarring  to  such 
a  self-consciousness.  Mr.  Bright’s  dignity  as  an  orator,  which 
has  always  been  very  great,  appears  to  us  to  be  of  this  kind.  It 
originates  probably  in  the  strong  sympathy  which  he  has  always 
felt  with  the  griefs  and  hopes  of  great  communities,  and  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  note  which  will  best  elicit  a  clear  echo  in  the 
popular  mind.  An  orator  who  cannot  speak  without  feeling 
himself  the  spokesman  of  a  great  community  is,  unless  he 


quite  mistakes  his  own  powers,  almost  necessarily  dignified  in 
his  speech.  His  speech  is,  to  the  speech  of  ordinary  men,  what 
the  notes  of  a  fine  organ  are  to  the  notes  of  a  drawing-room 
piano.  They  are  attuned  to  reach  a  wider  field,  and  to  com¬ 
mand  the  concordant  sympathies  of  a  multitude  of  hearts. 

The  common  note  of  all  men  who  are  remarkable  for  true 
dignity  is,  however,  a  conscious  self-respect ;  and  this  is  getting 
less  and  less  common,  as  the  contemplative  temper  merges 
in  the  competitive  temper  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Arnold  has, 
with  more  than  his  usual  skill,  described  the  dignity  of  the 
East,  in  its  contrast  with  the  restlessness  of  the  West,  in  the 
lines  in  which  he  paints  the  scorn  felt  by  the  East  for  the 
Boman  conquests  : — 

“  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 

She  let  the  Legions  thunder  past, 

And  plunged  in  thought  again.” 

You  have  the  whole  secret  of  true  dignity  in  that  verse.  It  is 
patient;  it  is  inward  ;  and  it  really  prefers  the  inward  to  the 
outward  scenery.  Dignity  cannot  be  impatient ;  it  cannot  be 
external ;  yet  even  if  a  mind  is  both  patient  and  inward,  it  will 
have  no  true  dignity  so  long  as  its  whole  feeling  for  the  inward 
scenery  it  contemplates  is  that  of  displeasure  and  disapproba¬ 
tion.  A  dignified  man  must  feel  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure  in  expressing  himself  adequately  in  speech 
and  conduct.  He  must  keenly  value  the  moral  symmetry  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  also  the  symmetry  of  his  thoughts  with 
his  actions  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  the  externality  and 
hurry  and  irritability  of  our  day,  dignity  is  starved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“NATUBAL  BELIGION,”  AMD  ITS  DBIFT. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

[The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  and  of  the  recent  book  on  Natural 
Religion  permits  us  to  publish  the  following  interesting  extract 
from  a  letter  of  his,  written  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of 
Natural  Religion,  to  a  clergyman  who  had  sent  him  some  com¬ 
ments  on  it,  accompanied  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  a 
future  Life. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 

“Your  comments  on  my  book  rather  took  me  by  surprise. 
You  ask  why  I  omitted  to  say  this  and  that,  and  assume 
that  I  disbelieve,  or  at  least  regard  as  of  slight  importance, 
whatever  is  thus  omitted.  I  see  that  you  regard  the  book 
as  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith,  or  exhaustive  statement  of  all 
that  I  believe  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Pray  look  again  at 
the  concluding  pages,  and  at  the  preface  and  at  the  first  chapter. 
You  will  see  that  my  subject  is  most  rigidly  limited,  and  I  say 
distinctly  in  the  last  paragraphs  that  what  I  omit  seems  to  me 
all-important.  I  undertake  to  show  that  if  all  the  negations  of 
the  fashionable  scientific  world  were  true,  there  still  remains  a 
religion  of  considerable  and  indispensable  use.  It  would  have  been 
a  mockery  to  undertake  this,  and  forthwith  to  introduce  notions 
and  conceptions  which  the  fashionable  school  treat  with  contempt. 
My  only  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing  from  those  for  whom  I 
wrotelay  in  keeping  my  engagement  rigidly,  in  dismissing  once  for 
all  whatever  savoured  in  any  way  of  the  Supernatural.  It  was 
impossible  to  please  the  complete  unbeliever  and  the  Christian, 
even  the  liberal  Christian,  at  once.  I  have  laid  myself  oirt  to 
win  the  attention  of  xmbelievers.  Now,  I  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  do  this.  I  know  by  long  experience  (experience  which  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  have,  for  I  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  intimate  society  of  people  to  whom  Christianity  in 
all  its  forms  seemed  as  ridiculous  as  any  religion  professed  by 
barbarians),  with  what  unbounded  contempt  they  treat  all  the 
Vermittelung’s  Ansichten, — everything,  for  instance,  written 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  Maurice.  Everything  of  this  kind, 
so  I  have  found,  they  hate  far  more  than  old-fashioned 
theology.  That,  particularly  in  the  form  of  Boman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  they  can  at  least  respect,  but  this  they  do  not  even  respect. 
Of  course,  this  state  of  mind  is  thoroughly  unreasonable — to  me 
especially  it  seems  so,  who  feel  every  day  how  much  I  owe  to 
Maurice, — but  the  mc-n  whose  minds  are  in  this  state  are  now 
all-powerful  over  opinion,  and  they  are  forming  a  vast  school  of 
young  crusaders,  whose  one  ambition  is  to  destroy  religion. 

“Only,  I  notice  that  just  in  the  moment  of  victory  they  are 
seized  with  a  misgiving.  They  begin  to  stammer  out  that  it  is 
not  religion  they  hate,  but  only  Christianity ;  that  of  course, 
when  Christianity  is  destroyed,  some  other  religion  must  be 
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substituted  for  it.  I  try  to  catch  them  in  this  mood.  I  ask 
them  to  tell  me  what  religion  they  will  substitute.  Now, 
if  it  appears  that  this  religion  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  like 
Christianity,  is  not  this  result  such  as  ought  to  be  welcome  to 
Christians  ?  ‘  But,’  you  say,  *  I  make  such  terrible  concessions.’ 
I  make  no  concessions  ;  I  only  show  that  I  am  honestly  prepared 
to  put  certain  doctrines  entirely  on  one  side  for  the  purposes  of 
argument.  ‘But  you  will  frighten  pious  Christians.’  I  do 
maintain  that  the  time  for  such  scruples  is  gone  by.  Pew  will 
be  frightened,  because  the  old  have  been  thoroughly  frightened 
already,  and  the  rising  generation  have  in  general  too  little 
religion  to  be  liable  to  such  fright.  No  doubt,  you  would  have 
thought  it  a  more  triumphant  thing,  if  I  had  met  the  opponents 
of  the  faith  with  a  direct,  convincing  demonstration  of  all  its 
dogmas  ;  such  a  book,  if  I  were  able  to  write  it,  would  no 
doubt  be  read  eagerly  by  Christians ;  but  by  the  people 
whom  I  have  in  view  it  would  not  be  read  at  all.  I 
know  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  young  men  who 
have  quite  broken  with  these  dogmas,  but  yet  feel  them¬ 
selves  to  be  Christians,  though  they  do  not  know  how.  I  hope 
to  get  a  response  from  some  of  them.  You  will  see  that,  though 
I  address  unbelievers  in  the  first  instance,  I  also  want  to  explain 
to  Christians  that  I  think  them  much  in  the  wrong.  To  me  it 
seems  that  the  present  reign  of  scepticism  may  be  a  wholesome 
discipline  for  them,  by  forcing  them  to  bring  out,  as  I  say,  the 
‘  social,  political,  and  historical  ’  side  of  religion.  My  opinion 
in  general  about  a  future  life  is  that  we  ought  to  believe  in  it, 
and  then  think  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  This,  just  now,  is, 
no  doubt,  very  difficult.  For  this  reason,  such  speculations  as 
yours  are  necessary  and  interesting  ;  but  I  am  so  full  of  the 
bearings  of  religion  on  life,  society,  and  politics,  that  I  find  it 
hard  to  do  justice  to  what  treats  of  death,  not  life.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


VIVISECTION  IN  OXFORD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me,  as  a  still  older  and  equally 
loyal  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  add  a  word  of 
practical  warning  and  counsel  in  regard  to  the  deplorable  vote 
for  £10,000  endowment  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson’s  new  torture- 
chamber — for  every  laboratory  where  vivisection  is  practised  is  a 
torture- chamber — snatched  last  Tuesday  by  a  majority  of  three 
in  Convocation.  I  do  not  write  to  supplant,  still  less  to  con¬ 
trovert,  the  letter  of  my  relative,  Mr.  Frank  Oxenham,  in  your 
impression  of  to-day,  with  every  word  of  which  I  heartily  con¬ 
cur  ;  but  in  order  to  point  out,  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
the  plain  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  bare  victory  then  scored 
by  the  Vivisectionists,  which  is  a  very  simple  one.  In  political 
contests  at  Oxford — which  are  always,  however,  matters  of  public 
notoriety  beforehand — every  single  voter  on  the  Roll  of  Con¬ 
vocation,  on  either  side,  is  sure  to  be  actively  canvassed,  and 
may  think  himself  lucky  if  he  does  not  get  a  dozen  letters, 
instead  of  one.  In  this  case,  where  there  was,  of  course,  no  such 
previous  notoriety,  there  must  have  been  either  no  canvassing, 
or,  at  best,  a  very  inadequate  one.  I  myself,  for  instance,  who 
for  some  ten  years  past  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  anti¬ 
vivisection  movement,  and  was,  till  my  retirement,  two  years 
ago,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  left  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that  such  a  contest 
was  imminent  by  learning  that  it  was  over,  when  on 
Wednesday  morning  I  read,  with  mingled  feelings  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  disgust,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Con¬ 
vocation  in  my  Times.  Had  I  known  of  it,  I  should  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  travel,  if  necessary,  all  across  England 
to  vote,  if  not  also  to  speak,  against  a  measure  which  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  a  deep  dishonour  to  the  University,  as 
well  as  a  very  grave  practical  evil.  And  if  I  received  no  previous 
notice,  who  am  personally  known  to  several  members  of  the 
Victoria- Street  Committee,  it  is  not  an  extreme  assumption 
that  at  least  three  more  M.A.’s,  like-minded  with  myself,  whose 
votes  with  mine  would  have  turned  the  scales,  were  left  in  the 
same  ignorance. 

Most  sincerely  indeed  do  I  trust  that  some  opportunity  may 
yet  be  given  of  rescinding  the  unhappy  vote  of  Tuesday  last. 
But  in  my  case,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that,  whenever 
any  similar  occasion  occurs,  those  engaged  in  organising  the 
opposition  shall  make  a  rather  better  use  of  their  Oxford 

'  enc  at,  and  take  care  that  every  single  member  of  Convocation 


not  known  to  be  hostile  (whose  address  is  accessible)  shall  be 
written  to  beforehand.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that,  had  this 
simple  rule  been  followed  in  this  case,  the  defeat  would  have 
been  turned  into  a  victory. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Neiv  University  Club,  June  9th.  H.  N.  Oxenham. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  very  week  of  my  arrival  in  this  beautiful  city  was 
signalised  by  a  most  unfortunate  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  pseudo-science.  By  a  majority  of  3 — 88  to  85 — the 
University  sanctioned  the  practice  of  Vivisection  in  Oxford,  in 
the  supposed  interest  of  humanity’;  and  for  two  days  we  have 
lost  a  household  pet,  a  very  amusing  and  affectionate  dog,  who 
has  probably  proved  one  of  the  first  victims  of  these  new  grand 
inquisitors.  As  one  who  has  valued  and  loved  many  medical 
men, — 

“  Life-grapplers  with  the  primal  curse, 

Utility  their  meed,” 

allow  me  to  entreat  them  not  to  ostracise  themselves,  not  to 
raise  a  strong  barrier  of  feeling  between  them  and  all  other 
classes  in  the  community,  not  to  persist  in  a  practice  which 
must  encarnalise  and  brutalise  the  minds  of  medical  students. 
Let  me  grant,  what  is  doubtful,  that  they  can  thus  obtain  some 
knowledge,  some  useful  knowledge  even,  possibly  valuable  in 
the  application  of  the  healing  art,  and  freely  grant  that  their 
motive  is  a  noble  one,  to  lengthen  human  life,  remove  some 
pressing  ills,  and  increase  our  command  of  the  domain  of  know¬ 
ledge;  still,  all  this  does  not  pay  for  the  moral  injury  wrought  to 
the  hearts  of  the  young  by  deadening  them  to  the  sufferings  of 
God’s  creatures.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  Ay,  most 
assuredly ;  as  the  Mosaic  Law,  trumpet- to ngued,  proclaims, 
which  forbade  even  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk.  Was 
not  Nineveh  spared  for  its  children  and  “  much  cattle  ”  ?  Did 
not  our  Lord  tell  us  that  God  takes  heed  of  sparrows  even? 
Does  not  St.  Paul  himself  give  us  to  understand  that  the 
creature,  the  brute  creation,  is  in  some  sense  predestined  to  im¬ 
mortality, — “  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption, 
aud  have  a  share  in  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ”  ? 

Sport  is  a  separate  question.  Foxes  would  be  exterminated, 
were  they  not  preserved  for  sport,  and  have  always  a  fair  chance 
of  getting  off.  Battues  are  almost  given  up  by  civilised  human 
beings.  Skill  is  needful  to  the  sportsman  to  shoot  and  kill. 
The  bungler  is  unintentionally  cruel,  and  should  be  punished 
by  ridicule. 

But,  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  what  can  be  more  un¬ 
fortunate  for  a  University,  than  that  learned  cruelty  should  be 
established  in  its  midst  ?  Is  there  not  enough  to  tempt  our 
human  weakness  to  social  excess,  without  legalising  the  tortures 
of  dumb  creatures  ?  Does  not  all  experience  prove  that  dis¬ 
section  and  medical  operations,  which  are  needful,  drive  young 
men  to  the  wine-cup  and  punch-bowl  by  way  of  reaction  ?  Must 
we  add  the  far  more  defiling  horrors  of  vivisection  ?  I  will  not 
do  more  than  glance  at  the  fearful  sufferings  of  God’s  trustful 
creatures,  for,  as  Lear  says, — 

“  That  way,  madness  lies.” 

But,  I  repeat,  I,  who  have  loved  medical  men,  entreat  them  not 
to  persevere  in  a  course  which  would  end  by  making  them  the 
pariahs  of  the  community.  Public  opinion  will  not  tolerate 
those  horrors  that  hold  their  revels  in  France  and  Germany. 
Surely,  the  University  can  reconsider  its  vote,  and  cancel  a 
resolution  which  will  be  fatal  to  the  moral  healthfulness  of 
Oxford. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

9  Keble  Terrace,  Oxford,  June  11th.  Archer  Gurney. 


ORGANISED  BENEArOLENCE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Edward  Liddell,  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  persons  who  estimate  the  value  of  a  charity  by  its 
expenditure.  It  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  in  many  cases 
the  exact  converse  holds  good, — e.g.,  the  ideal  district  visitor  is 
one  who  should  spend  no  money  on  those  under  his  charge,  by 
enabling  them  all  to  help  themselves ;  the  ideal  Missionary 
Society  would  make  all  its  missions  self-supporting,  &c.  He 
does  not  think  much  can  be  done  by  a  society  which  has  forty- 
five  objects  and  an  income  of  £3,000  a  year,  and  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  only  £66  to  spend  on  each. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  the  forty-five  objects,  forming 
each  the  subject  of  a  separate  report,  only  thirty-three  figure  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Association,  its  connection  with  others  (e.g., 
the  sick  and  death  funds)  being  only  of  a  moral  nature.  Out  of 
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the  thirty-three  which  do  appear  iu  the  accounts,  twenty-four 
represent  institutions  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Association, 
the  remaining  nine  being  only  helped  (“  befriended”  is  the  term 
used)  by  it,  e.g.,  the  Mediasval  and  Natural  History  Museums. 
Out  of  the  institutions  in  the  first  class,  again,  four  did  not  in 
the  year  1881  cost  the  Association  a  single  penny,  e.g.,  the 
Women’s  Baths  on  the  Rhine  were  absolutely  self-supporting, 
although  an  enlargement  of  them  was  intended,  involving,  of 
course,  a  further  outlay  of  capital.  In  the  other  cases,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Society  is  supplemented  from  other  sources,  and 
may  even  form  only,  a  fraction  of  the  total  amount  raised.  For 
example,  its  contribution  (the  largest  of  any)  of  £220  towards 
the  drawing  and  modelling  schools  is  met  by  one  of  £240  by 
the  State,  over  £120  from  other  contributions,  chiefly  those  of 
trade  guilds,  over  £800  in  fees,  Ac.,  forming  a  total  of  over 
£1,400.  I  find  that  a  total  expenditure  by  the  Society  of  about 
£1,100  on  the  24  institutions  of  its  own  was  met  by  nearly 
£960  of  donations,  and  over  £4,300  from  other  sources.  The 
Society  thus  administers  through  its  various  Committees  about 
five  times  as  much  as  it  expends  from  its  own  resources. 

When  Mr.  Liddell  asks  to  hear  ‘‘a  little  as  to  the  successful 
results  achieved  in  each  of  the  45  branches  of  work  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Society,”  the  answer  is  that  this  would 
virtually  amount  to  the  translation  of  nearly  300  pages  of 
reports.  But  I  will  take  as  a  sample  the  report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  care  of  deserted  children,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
'(I  may  here  observe  that  but  few  members  of  the  Society  appear 
to  belong  to  more  than  one  Committee,  so  that  they  are  not  in 
the  least  called  upon  to  take  “  an  equal  interest  in  45  different 
charities  ”).  This  report,  which  in  England  would  form  a 
volume  of  itself,  consists  of  exactly  six  pages.  It  gives  details 
as  to  56  children  whom  the  Committee  looked  after  during  the 
year,  stating  the  number  retained  under  its  charge  from  the 
previous  year,  the  number  taken  in  charge  and  given  out  of 
charge  during  the  year,  their  sex,  and  the  institutions  or  families 
(spread  over  six  Cantons)  where  they  were  placed,  what  became 
of  thore  wdio  were  given  up,  where  all  the  fifty-six  were  born,  the 
occupations  of  their  parents,  their  family  circumstances — with 
special  details  as  to  two — the  help  received  from  parents,  com¬ 
munes,  and  private  persous  ;  and  concludes  with  a  cash  accouut, 
showing  a  total  expenditure  of  something  under  £200,  of  which 
rather  over  21  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  parents,  and  79  per 
cent,  nearly  from  other  sources,  the  graut  from  the  Society 
being  £60. 

The  economy  with  which  the  Society  is  managed  is  simply 
marvellous.  The  total  cost  of  the  general  management  appears 
to  be  under  £120,  and  that  of  the  individual  Committees  is 
equally  moderate.  For  instance,  that  of  the  one  just  mentioned, 
for  the  care  of  deserted  children,  was  under  £4  10s.,  although  it 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  its  care  ar-e  widely 
scattered,  that  its  operations  must  be  unusually  costly.  Be  it 
observed,  moreover,  that  among  the  sources  of  income  figures 
no  single  dinner,  ball,  concert,  bazaar,  fancy  fair,  or  any  other  of 
those  tricks  by  which  money  is  sought  to  be  wheedled  out  of 
the  otherwise  unwilling.  Every  contribution  goes  straight  to 
its  object.  The  Society  has  its  occasional  commemoration  festi¬ 
vals,  and  that  of  its  centenary  in  1877  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  grand  affair,  but  a  special  fund  is  always  raised  for  the 
purpose. 

I  trust,  indeed,  that  before  long  a  more  extensive  study  of  the 
working  of  this  remarkable  Society  than  can  be  given  iu  a  news¬ 
paper  may  appear  in  some  monthly  periodical.  Mr.  Liddell 
will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  these  Swiss  burghers  have 
not  acted  successfully  on  a  somewhat  higher  conception  of  human 
nature  than  appears  to  be  his  own. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

The  Author  or  the  Article. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  RECRUITS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’J 
Sir, — After  reading  your  article  on  “  The  Failure  of  Recruits,” 
I  think  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  tell  you  my  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  subject.  I  live  near  a  small  town,  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  London,  where  of  late  years,  owing  to  vicissitudes 
in  the  building  trade,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pressure  — 
not  severe  distress — but  “  slack  work.”  I  am  sure  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  lads  of  the  place  would  gladly  go  into  the  Army,  as 
far  as  their  own  choice  is  concerned.  But  the  respectable 
parents  are  almost,  without  exception,  against  it.  They  have 
.still  the  idea,  belonging,  I  suppose,  to  a  past  state  of  things 
j)for  we  arc  a  slowly-moving  set,  in  spite  of  our  nearness  to 


London),  that  enlisting  is  the  resource  of  a  ne’er-do-weel ;  and 
they  also  shrink  from  the  separation,  partly,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  the  lad  s  wages,  but  mostly  as  a  matter  of  feeling.  They 
are  not  used  to  look  forward  to  parting  with  their  sons,  nor 
broken-in  to  it  by  sending  them  away  to  school,  as  we  are  ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  habit  of  reasoning  is  not  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  put  this  on  one  side,  for  the 
sake  of  a  remote  benefit.  Now  and  then,  a  boy  does 
carry  his  point  and  enlist,  and  then  almost  invariably  he 
does  well,  and  the  parents  become  very  proud  of  him  ;  but  this 
has  not  hitherto  happened  often  enough  to  remove  the  prejudice. 
Of  course,  the  consequence  is  that  the  more  steady  and  dutiful 
lads  give  up  the  idea. 

From  the  more  needy  families,  a  larger  number  do  try  to 
enlist,  but  most  of  them  fall  short  of  the  standard  either  of 
height  or  of  health.  You  will  object  that  I  have  used  the 
words  “respectable”  and  “needy”  as  necessarily  opposed  to 
each  other  ;  but  in  practice,  though  not  iu  reason,  this  is  very 
generally  the  case  among  cottagers,  at  any  rate  here.  Of  course, 
I  can  suggest  no  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  and  iu  other  places 
the  case  may  be  different ;  but  if  several  ignorant  persons  will 
give  their  experiences,  perhaps  some  wiser  head  may  discover 
au  expedient. —  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  OR  PETERSBURG? 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— Mr.  Herman  Merivale  asks  the  interesting  question, 
“  What  is  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Russia  ?”  He 
says  in  his  letter: — “All  the  Britons  (telegrams  included) 
call  the  place  St.  Petersburg ;  all  the  French,  I  believe, 
Petersburg.”  Since  reading  Mr.  Merivale’s  remarks,  I  have 
consulted  the  “  Nouvelle  Geographie  Universelle,”  by  Elisee 
Reclus,  Paris,  1880,  and  I  find  in  its  pages  both  forms,  “  Peters- 
bourg  ”  and  “  Saint  Petersboui-g,”  used,  with  complete  im¬ 
partiality.  On  page  589,  M.  Reclus  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  name  of  the  city: — “Par  un  singulier  caprice,  en  donnant 
son  nom  meme  a  la  capitale  de  son  Empire,  il  employait  ce 
uom  sous  la  forme  hollandaise  de  Piterburg.  En  Russie  et  a 
l’etranger,  l’usage  a  fait  predominer  la  designation  allemande 
de  Petersburg  (Peterbourg) ;  mais  dans  le  langage  ordinaire,  la 
ville  est  encore  appelee  simplement,  Piter.”  In  literary  Russian, 
I  believe,  the  usual  form  is  “  Peterburg.”  It  seems,  then,  that 
Mr.  Merivale  was  wise  in  consulting  the  young  lady  of  the 
modern-educational  school. — I  am,  Ac., 

18  Bradmore  Hoad,  Oxford,  June  Wih.  A.  L.  Mayiiew. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator. ”] 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  inform  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  that  the 
proper  title  of  the  Russian  capital  is,  in  English,  “  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,”  and  in  French  “St.  Petersbourg,”  its  original  Russian 
name  being  “  Sanktpeterburg,”  in  one  word.  Russianand  French 
people  often  say  “  Petersbourg,”  to  save  trouble,  but  this  is  only 
colloquial. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Russian. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  add  another  query  to  Mr.  Herman  Meri- 
vale’s.  Why  are  we  so  particular  in  prefixing  “  Saint”  to  the 
Russian  Peter,  whereas  at  home,  where  the  “  burg  ”  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  named  from  the  Saint,  we  always  speak  of  “  Peter¬ 
borough  ”? — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Chelmsford,  June  9th.  R.  E.  Bartlett. 


GARIBALDI  A  THE  POLICY  OF  ASSASSINATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  **  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Iu  the  Spectator  of  yesterday  you  say,  “  One  of  the  Irish 
Members  was  not  ashamed  to  identify  Garibaldi’s  name  with 
the  cause  of  assassination,  one  of  those  monstrous  accusations 
which  only  bring  disgrace  on  those  who  make  them.”  I  now 
beg  your  permission  to  repeat,  on  my  own  account,  most 
positively  and  distinctly,  this  accusation  of  the  Irish  Member 
against  Garibaldi ;  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if,  in  order  to 
show  how  he  and  I  have  disgraced  ourselves  by  this  accusation, 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  answering  the  following  cpiestions : — 

1.  Did  Garibaldi,  as  Dictator  at  Naples,  or  did  he  not,  decree 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Milano,  the  Neapolitan  soldier  who 
was  executed  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his  Sovereign,  the 
late  King  Ferdinand  II.  ? 

2.  Did  Garibaldi,  or  did  he  not,  publicly  express  his  approval 
and  admiration  of  the  blowing-up  of  the  Serristori  Barracks  iu 
Rome  by  Monti  and  Tognetti,  au  act  by  which  a  large  number 
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of  Pontifical  Zouaves  were  wilfully  murdered,  and  which  was 
designed  to  destroy  the  whole  regiment  ? 

Did  Garibaldi,  or  did  he  not,  publicly  express  his  admira¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  Hartmann’s  attempt  to  assassinate  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Travellers'  Club,  Tall  Hall,  S.  )V.,  June  10th.  Asiiburniiaw. 

[Lord  Ashburuliam  asks  us  a  number  of  questions  without 
giving  us  the  dates  of  the  alleged  events  mentioned,  and  the 
words  attributed  to  Garibaldi.  Without  these  data  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  imputations  made.  That 
Garibaldi  committed  himself  to  the  policy  of  assassination  was 
what  we  understood  the  allegation  of  the  Irish  Member  to  be.— 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


A  P,  T. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[third  notice.] 

In  this  notice  we  propose  to  speak  chiefly  of  those  works  which 
are  otherwise  likely  to  escape  observation,  either  from  their 
lack  of  size,  their  inconspicuous  position,  or  the  comparative 
unattractiveness  of  their  subjects.  In  an  exhibition  like  the 
present,  which  is  notable  chiefly  for  the  absence  of  remarkable 
works,  the  inconspicuous  pictures  are  frequently  the  best ;  and 
we  have  been  surprised,  on  going  carefully  round  the  rooms,  to 
find  how  much  good  work  in  the  department  of  landscape  is  to 
be  found  in  the  higher  places  of  each  gallery,  where  it  can 
scarcely  be  seen,  and  is  almost  certain  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
attempt  to  mention  all  the  works  which  deserve  attention  being 
perfectly  hopeless,  we  shall  ease  opr  own  minds,  and  gratify  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  by  giving  up  the  endeavour  to  do  more 
than  say  a  few  words  almost  at  random  on  the  painting  and  the 
subject  of  those  pictures  which  arrest  our  attention. 

There  is  a  work  in  the  first  gallery  called  “  The  Last  Look,” 
by  Mr.  Maynard  Brown,  which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
ment  since  May  1st.  It  represents  a  scene  in  a  manufacturing 
towD,  in  which  a  mother  and  her  children  are  taking  a  last  look 
at  some  unknown  object,  probably  intended  to  be  the  dead  body 
of  their  father,  since  there  is  a  large  coffin  on  a  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  bed.  The  picture  is  dully  painted  in  the  manner  of 
the  Munich  school,  very  carefully  and  well  composed,  and  very 
restrained  in  its  general  effect;  there  is  almost  absolutely  no 
colour  in  the  work,  and  the  chiaroscuro  is  of  the  simplest  kind; 
such  attraction  as  the  composition  possesses  is  entirely  duo  to 
the  truth  of  expression  of  the  faces  of  the  mother  and  her 
children;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  artificial  and  so  sickly 
a  sentimentality  prevails  in  English  painting,  that  the  mere 
fact  that  this  picture  depicts  sorrow  amongst  the  poor  plainly 
and  unaffectedly,  has  been  sufficient  to  place  it  in  a  class 
by  itself  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is,  in  truth,  rendered  im¬ 
pressive  less  by  its  own  power  and  sincerity,  than  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  triviality  and  sham  prettiness  of  the  works  around  it.  From 
the  technical  point  of  view,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  interior  is  intended  to  be  lighted  by  no  means 
explains  itself;  it  is  certainly  not  from  the  dying  candle,  near 
which  one  of  the  children  stands;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  light 
of  dawn,  noonday,  or  evening, — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  scene, 
except  the  figures,  is  sunk  in  an  obscurity  which  is  relatively 
impossible.  The  light  and  shade  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  such 
as  we  believe  could  not  exist  under  any  natural  conditions. 

Mr.  Barnard’s  picture  of  “  The  Jury,  in  ‘  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,’  ”  is  one  of  those  clever  but  somewhat  vulgar  pieces  of 
character-painting  which  this  artist  so  frequently  affords  us;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  twelve  unpleasant  types,  conceived  with 
more  .skill  than  subtlety,  and  executed  with  more  force  than 
beauty.  It  devotes  great  ability  to  the  delineation  of  noxious 
and  unpleasant  things,  without  any  adequate  reason  for  so 
doing;  it  seems  to  take  an  actual  delight,  like  Mr.  Gedge, 
the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak,  in  telling  us  what  a  “  poor 
lot  these  people  are,  big  and  little  ;”  it  lacks  that  “  sceva  indig- 
natio”  against  the  base,  and  that  aspiration  after  the  worthy, 
which  alone  could  render  such  a  painted  satire  tolerable.  “  The 
Enchanted  Lake,”  by  Mr.  A.  Goodwin,  we  have  before 
mentioned,  but  call  attention  to  it  again,  as  we  find  that  its 
merits  increase  ou  further  acquaintance.  It  is  really  a  delight¬ 
ful  piece  of  quaint  fancy,  and  were  it  not  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  hurriedly  executed,  it  would  be  entitled  to  rank 
with  Mr.  Goodwin’s  finest  work.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
during  the  many  years  this  artist  has  contributed  to  the 


Academy,  he  has,  if  we  remember  right,  never  once  been  hung- 
upon  the  line.  All  these  pictures  are  in  the  first  room.  In  the- 
second,  Mr.  Boughton’s  “  Dutch  Ferry  ”  has  all  his  usual  charm 
of  tone  and  delicate  colouring,  hut  is  sadly  uninteresting  in  all 
other  respects.  It  is  now  some  years  since  this  able  artist 
painted  a  real  picture,  such  as  his  admirers  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  him  ;  he  has  lived  on  the  reputation  of  “  The 
Bearers  of  the  Burden,”  and,  having  proved  by  that  picture- 
that  he  was  capable  of  both  power  and  insight,  he  has  given  us 
some  reason  to  he  dissatisfied  with  the  lukewarm  compositions 
of  Dutch  peasants  and  the  large-eyed  theatrical  maidens  which 
have  formed  his  staple  artistic  commodities  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

Mr.  Frith’s  picture  of  “The  Private  View  of  1881  ”  is  one  of 
those  remarkable  works  which  arc  fortunately  less  common  in 
the  Academy  of  the  present  day,  than  they  were  a  few  years 
since.  Without  descending  to  the  level  of  abuse,  or  at  least 
what  would  seem  such  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  picture, 
it  is  cpiite  impossible  to  state  our  opiiniou  as  to  its  merits  ;  but- 
it  is  little  less  than  heart-breakiDg  to  any  one  who  cares  for 
Art,  to  see  such  a  picture  as  this  in  the  place  of  honour  at  the- 
great  picture- show  of  the  year. 

A  passing  word  of  mention  must  he  given  to  Mr.  Rooke’s 
delicate  little  composition  of  “  Autumn,”  in  which  every 
detail,  from  the  grapes  in  the  foreground  to  the  green  lizard 
which  is  running  behind  the  principal  figure,  is  elaborated  with 
an  almost  over-loving  minuteness.  The  face  of  the  girl  who 
is  carrying  the  grapes  is  a  little  lacking  in  expression,  and  not 
too  well  drawn;  but  the  picture  is  a  beautiful  study  of  colour,, 
of  the  full,  rich  kind  that  one  seldom  sees  iu  the  Academy. 
The  hues  employed  have  somewhat  of  the  same  deep,  satisfying 
lustre  peculiar  to  ancient  mosaics,  and  have  a  little,  too,  of 
tlie  mosaic  lack  of  variety, —  the  colours  are  placed  against  each 
other,  that  is,  piece  by  piece,  aud,  though  unity  of  tone  is  pro¬ 
cured  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  at  a  little  loss  of  freshness 
and  ease ;  like  an  essay  by  a  young  beginner,  the  picture  is  divided 
off  into  so  many  coloured  paragraphs ;  and  details  seem  to  he 
introduced  more  for  the  sake  of  details  than  any  other  purpose. 
Mr.  Henry  Wood’s  “Preparation  for  the  First  Communion” 
is  auother  of  his  scenes  of  Venetian  life,  on  a  rather  larger 
scale  than  that  which  he  generally  attempts.  The  result 
has  not  justified  the  artist.  The  picture  is,  it  is  true,  full  of 
vivid  expression  and  character,  and  is  cleverly  arranged,  but  the- 
defects  of  Mr.  Wood’s  paintings  show  more  prominently  the- 
more  lie  increases  the  size  of  his  pictures.  The  colour  is  at 
once  coarse  aud  uninteresting ;  sentiment  and  meaning  are- 
almost  absolutely  absent,  aud  the  lack  of  chiaroscuro,  which  is 
always  a  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Wood’s  work,  is  very  evident  here. 
For  the  rest,  the  picture  will  please  those  who  regard  painting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  au  illustrated  newspaper,  and  will 
annoy  all  those  who  think  that  a  picture  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  name,  unless  it  tells  us  something  important,  shows 
us  something  beautiful,  or  hints  to  us  something  grand.  Mr. 
Adrian  Stokes's  landscape  of  a  “Spanish  Mill”  should  be 
noted  for  its  brilliancy  and  its  truth  of  tone.  And  we  must 
say  one  more  word  for  Mr.  John  Reid's  “  Darby  and  Joan.”  It 
is  the  most  quiet,  unaffected,  charming  little  picture  of  home-life 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  exhibition.  All  these  pictures  are  in 
the  second  room. 

Iu  the  third,  the  largest,  gallery,  look  first  at  Mr.  Watts’s 
study  of  “  Katie,”  a  little  girl  with  a  pink  dress  and  a  pink 
face,  a  reddish  background  and  scarlet  stockings,  a  nice,  demure,, 
innocent,  good  little  child,  utterly  spoilt  as  a  picture,  in  our 
opinion,  by  the  garishness  of  her  stockings  and  her  very  prosaic 
button-hoots.  Mr.  Watts,  of  all  men  iu  the  world,  should  not 
succumb  to  this  shabby  pre-Raphaelitism  of  leather  and  cotton. 
It  does  not  consist  with  the  style  of  his  painting,  nor  with  the 
poetry  of  feeling  with  which  all  his  work  is  marked;  on  the 
contrary,  it  strikes  an  absolutely  incongruous  note.  Nearly 
above  this  there  is  a  rather  powerful,  rough  landscape,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hope  M'Lachlan,  of  “  Moourise  on  a  Teesdale  Moor.” 
It  is  a  dark,  almost  colourless  picture,  roughly  executed,  but  fresh,, 
true,  and  instinct  with  a  certain  inarticulate  poetry  of  its  own. 
Compare  with  this,  Mr.  Goodall’s  tiny,  highly-finished  picture 
of  “  Returning  from  the  Pasture  at  Ghizeli.”  We  confess  that 
this  small  landscape  seems  to  us  to  be  of  far  more  value  than 
the  majority  of  Mr.  Goodall’s  more  ambitious  works ;  it  is  de¬ 
licate,  beautifully  drawn,  aud  very  good  in  colour,  a  delightful 
remembrance  of  the  place  under  its  most  beautiful  aspect,  that 
is,  of  course,  at  sunset.  Another  good  landscape,  this  time  by 
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an  amateur,  is  “  In  the  Highlands  of  Surrey,”  by  Sir  Arthur 
Clay,  Bart. 

In  the  fourth  galleiy,  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler’s  “  Recreation  ”  is 
one  of  the  chief  pictures,  and  though  it  touches  only  the  humor¬ 
ous  side  of  Art,  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  Sadler  never  paints  any¬ 
thing  but  monks,  and  monks  grinning, — but  these  monks  are 
grinning  very  well,  and  each  of  them  has  a  separate  grin  of  his 
own;  the  picture,  moreover,  is  original  in  its  treatment,  and  is 
painted  with  a  certain  brisk  incisiveuess,  as  of  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  his  work  and  means  to  do  it  thoroughly  ;  to  get  it  over 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  do  another.  Contrast  with  this 
Mr.  Weatherbee’s  “  To  Everything  there  is  a  Season,  and  a 
Time  to  Every  Purpose  under  the  Heavens;”  this  last  is  a 
picture  of  a  young  man  standing  in  a  field  by  the  side  of  a 
plough,  putting  on  his  coat  after  his  day’s  work.  In  the  distance, 
■one  sees  a  farm  lad  taking  the  cart-horses  home.  A  picture 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Walker,  but  with  a  more  foreign 
style  of  colour,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  foreign  motive ;  it 
■deserves  mention,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  the  chief  figure  has 
■considerable  power  and  truth,  and  is  not,  or  at  least  does  not 
appear  to  be,  a  studio  model  who  has  never  worn  a  pair  of 
gaiters  or  done  a  day’s  field-work  in  his  life.  Above  this  may 
be  seen  a  good  example  of  what  careful  painting  and  careful 
braining  can  do  to  produce  a  picture.  This  is  “At  Last,”  by 
Mr.  Fred.  Cotman,  thus  succinctly  and  correctly  described  by 
that  accomplished  critic,  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn, — “A  soldier 
returning  home ;  a  woman  on  the  bank;  dog  swimming  to  meet 
liim.” 

“ISTerina,”  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Perugiui,  is  the  frankest  and  the 
•best  imitation  of  one  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  brown- skinned 
■damsels  which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  so  manifestly  and  so 
utterly  an  imitation  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any 
more  about  it,  but  it  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out,  as 
“throwing  some  light  upon  the  possible  shortcomings  of  Sir 
Frederick’s  work,  that  this  imitation  of  his  manner  gives  exactly 
’the  same  kind  of  pleasure,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  as 
■does  the  original.  It  is  in  its  way  quite  exquisitely  skilful, 
and  though  the  face  and  the  hands  are  not  drawn  with 
“that  precision  and  grace  of  which  the  President  is  capable, 
the  draperies,  the  stonework,  and  all  the  surroundings  cf  the 
•figure  could  scarcely  be  told  from  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
painter.  Is  the  secret  of  the  lack  of  power  which  art  of  this 
kind  has  to  affect  the  majority  of  thoughtful  people  hinted  at 
fin  the  following  sentence  by  Emerson  ? — ■“  Art  makes  the  same 
effort  which  a  sensual  prosperity  makes,  namely,  to  detach  the 
beautiful  from  the  useful,  to  do  up  the  work  as  unavoidable, 
and  hating  it,  pass  on  to  enjoyment.  These  solaces  and  com¬ 
pensations,  this  division  of  beauty  from  use,  the  laws  of  Mature 
do  not  permit.  As  soon  as  beauty  is  sought  not  from  religion 
and  love,  but  for  pleasure,  it  degrades  the  seeker.” 

If  we  mention  Mr.  Walter  C.  Horsley’s  “  Fighting  his  Battles 
■o’er  Again,”  it  is  only  to  mark  our  opinion  that  so  crude, 
violent,  and  insolent  a  picture,  so  coarsely  painted  and  so 
vulgarly  conceived,  has  no  business  upou  the  line  at  the 
Academy.  It  represents  a  half-naked,  Eastern  potentate  swing¬ 
ing  a  gigantic  sabre  across  the  ncse  of  a  chuckling  negro,  whilst 
Hie  Eastern  potentate’s  favourite  wife,  with  commendable  in¬ 
difference  to  the  result  of  this  perfectly  uncalled-for  proceeding, 
is  gazing  abstractedly  into  an  Eastern  landscape,  composed  of 
three  anomalous  trees ;  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  filled  up 
with  yellow-satin  cushions,  very  uninteresting  furniture,  and 
a  female  attendant  playing  the  banjo,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  ancient  warrior’s  warlike  reminiscences.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Horsley  intends  this  work  to  be  taken  seriously,  but 
we  prefer  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  pictorial  eccentricities 
which  occasionally,  by  some  strange  mischance,  get  shifted 
from  the  office  in  Bouverie  Street  to  the  wails  of  Burlington 
House. 

In  the  fifth  gallery,  Mr.  McWhirter  has  his  best  picture  in 
the  exhibition,  which  represents,  as  usual,  a  silver  birch,  and  is 
similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the  other  work  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter  which  this  artist  has  exhibited  in  previous  years.  But  the 
chief  picture  in  this  gallery  is,  without  doubt,  Mr.  Logsdail’s 
composition  of  “  The  Piazza  San  Marco ;”  it  represents  the  evening 
gathering  in  the  great  Venetian  square,  in  front  of  Mr.  Ruskiu’s 
favourite  cathedral.  For  the  accuracy  of  one  at  least  of  the  por¬ 
traits  the  present  writer  can  vouch  confidently,  since  it  represents 
a  gondolier  who  punted  him  about  Venice  for  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night;  but,  indeed,  most  of  the  characters  are  evidently  portraits 
of  the  habitues  of  the  place.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  hard, 


unnatural  naturalness  of  this  painting ;  it  is  like  life,  but  like  life 
with  a  twist  in  it, — very  literally,  “the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it 
all.  We  mean  that  Mr.  Logsdail  has,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
painters  of  his  school,  seen  his  subject  in  all  its  details,  both 
peisonal  and  architectural,  with  eyes  which  have  only  under¬ 
stood,  or  at  all  events  have  only  been  able  to  reproduce,  the 
elements  of  bizarrerie,  coarseness,  and  eccentricity  which  are  to 
be  found  therein.  The  loveliness  of  the  Cathedral,  the  finer 
details  of  character,  the  minute  delicacies  of  colour  aud  light 
and  shade,  the  dignity  of  form  aud  gesture,  and  all  the  hints  of 
poetry  and  meaning  which  might  and  should  have  been  in  such 
a  picture,  are  absent  here.  It  is  not  a  composition  which  repro¬ 
duces  worthily  one  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  and  the  most 
motley  assemblage  of  nationalities  that  can  be  found  in  the 
world;  it  is  simply  a  large,  doublepage  illustration  to  a 
Venetian  journal. 


BOOKS. 
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METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM* 

The  republication  of  these  valuable  papers  will  recall  and 
increase  the  profouud  sense  of  loss  with  which  the  news  of 
Professor  Jevons’s  untimely  death  was  received  a  year  ago  by 
the  English  public.  Lucid,  calm,  and  usually  as  cautious  as  he 
was  sagacious, — though  when  he  discovered,  or  thought  he  dis¬ 
covered  traces,  of  a  popular  feeling  unjust  to  men  of  science, 
no  one  could  be  more  impetuous,  and,  as  we  think,  more  rash, 
than  Professor  Jevons  in  running  a  tilt  at  that  popular  feeling, 
— Professor  Jevons  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  whom  we 
might  have  looked  for  guidance  in  the  many  difficult  social  and 
economical  questions  of  the  day ;  nor,  since  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
death,  do  we  know  in  whose  hands  we  could  have  placed 
with  so  much  confidence  the  review  of  the  dangerous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  so  crudely  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  in  his 
Progress  and  Poverty,  as  in  those  of  Professor  Jevons.  Of  the 
papers  here  republished,  we  may  say  that  all  are  able,  and  most 
are  wise,  though  we  cannot  say  that  we  think  wisdom  by  any 
means  the  characteristic  of  the  vehement  attack  on  those  who 
regard  the  rapid  extension  of  that  professional  physiology  which 
makes  ATvisection  one  of  its  chief  instruments  of  investigation 
a  very  serious  moral  danger,  against  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  warn  the  public,  and  to  take  the  strictest  guarantees. 
We  should  say  much  more  of  the  paper  called  “Cruelty  to 
Animals,  a  Study  in  Sociology,”  if  its  author  were  still  living. 
As  he  is  gone,  we  will  only  comment  on  one  aspect  of  his  paper  so 
important  that  we  should  not  feel  it  right  to  pass  it  by.  Nothing 
cau  be  more  misleading  than  to  use  the  cruelties  of  sport  as  a  sort 
of  buttress  for  the  cruelties  of  science.  If  Professor  Jevons  was 
right  in  assumiug  that  something  like  three  million  living 
creatures  are  wounded  every  year  without  being  killed  by  the 
sportsmen  who  fiud  their  pleasure  in  shooting  at  them,  and  that 
other  and  much  less  paiuful  means, — such  as  nettiug, — might 
be  found  for  procuring  the  same  amouut  of  food,  and  keeping 
down  the  numbers  of  the  animals  which  are  now  destroyed 
almost  wholly  by  the  gun,  he  would  have  been  well  justified  in 
saying, — if  he  did  mean  to  say,  but  of  this  we  are  not  sure, — 
that  this  is  monstrous  and  wholesale  cruelty  on  the  jiart  of 
society,  which  deserves  to  be  denounced.  But  Professor  Jevons 
seems  to  us  to  have  attacked  society  for  the  cruelty  of  its  sport, 
less  because  he  condemned  its  proceedings  than  because  he 
wished  to  meet  an  attack  on  physiologists  by  a  counter-man¬ 
oeuvre.  And  to  suppose,  as  he  did,  that  we  ought  to  have  refrained 
from  even  condemning  the  deliberate  infliction  of  torture  for 
scientific  purposes,  although  that  is  the  business  of  a  new  and 
rapidly-growing  profession  which  invokes  the  authority  of 
scientific  right,  until  we  had  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  un¬ 
intended  cruelties  of  the  sportsman,  seems  to  us  to  be  most 
misleading.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  public  sanction  given 
to  the  principle  that  any  amount  of  torture  may  be  deliberately 
inflicted  by  a  great  profession  on  auy  creature  less  than  human, 
for  any  useful  human  purpose,  would  result  in  a  more  humane 
public  feeling  as  regards  sport?  AYould  it  not  at  once  be 
said  that  if  we  may  be  as  cruel  as  we  please  in  order  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  we  may  clearly  be  equally 
cruel  to  increase  our  actual  stock  of  health, — the  former  pro¬ 
ducing  only  a  promise  of  contingent  good  to  human  health, 
while  the  latter  produces  a  certain  and  measurable  addition  to 
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it?  It  should,  we  think,  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  so  lucid  a 
min  i  as  that  of  Professor  Jevons,  that  if  you  want  to  impress 
on  human  beings  their  grave  responsibility  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  their  poor  relations,  you  must  begin  by  challenging 
a  grave  profession  of  the  highest  scientific  claims,  when  it  de¬ 
mands  the  right  to  torture  at  will  any  number  of  animals  that 
it  may  be  needful  to  torture, — so  long  only  as  pain  unnecessary 
for  the  object  in  question  is  avoided,  —  for  the  clear  pro¬ 
spect  or  eveu  a  reasonable  chance  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  use¬ 
ful  scientific  knowledge.  “  The  vivisector,”  says  Professor 
Jevons,  “  like  most  discoverers  iu  pure  science,  must  look 
for  his  reward  in  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  men  who  will  iu  the 
future  be  benefited  by  his  discoveries.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  vivisector  has  clearly  before  his  mind  in 
each  experiment  the  good  of  mankind  generally.  Men  are 
usually  driven  to  work  for  a  great  end  by  some  instinctive  ten¬ 
dency,  some  pleasure  in  the  action  itself,  or  some  minor  motive, 
just  as  the  bee  gathers  a  store  of  honey,  not  because  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  its  future  utility,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  gather 
it.  We  approve  the  industrious  actions  of  the  bee,  because 
they  lead  to  a  useful  end;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  defence  of 
the  vivisector-' s  character  that  his  labours  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  diminution  of  disease  and  suffering.”  We 
reply  that  it  is  precisely  the  growth  of  this  formidable  “in¬ 
stinctive  tendency  ”  to  amass  knowledge  by  inflicting  pangs 
on  our  fellow-creatures,  as  the  bee  amasses  honey  by  sucking 
it  out  of  the  flowers,  which  we  dread,  and  desire  to  extinguish. 
If  it  he  allowed  to  grow,  it  will  not  stop  at  creatures  beneath 
the  rank  of  man  ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  it  should 
stop  exactly  at  the  point  where  an  immense  advance  of  know¬ 
ledge  might  easily  he  gained  by  going  further.  But  even  if  it 
did  stop  at  beings  lower  than  man,  this  “  iustinctive  tendency  ” 
would  harden  the  heart,  render  human  life  altogether  more  cruel 
in  its  selfishness,  and  extinguish  absolutely  the  last  chance 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  inhumanities  of  sport.  Professor 
Jevons  was  amongst  the  gentlest  and  tenderest-hearted  of  his 
generation.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  himself  could  have 
borne  to  torment  even  a  frog,  in  order  to  have  solved  the  most 
important  physiological  problem  conceivable  in  “reflex  action,” 
or  in  any  other  department  of  the  science.  We  believe  that  he 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  physiologists  suffering  under 
the  attacks  levelled  against  them,  very  much  as  he  would  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  frogs,  if  he  had  ever 
realised  the  frogs’  sufferings.  All  the  more  do  we  regret  that 
this  essay  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and  gave  the  great  authority 
of  his  distinguished  name  to  what  we  hold  to  he  a  bad  cause. 

The  striking  paper  on  “  Cram  ”  is  the  one  which  we  should 
select  as  the  best,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  brilliant,  in 
the  hook  before  us.  Professor  Jevons  loved  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  a  popular  cry,  and,  in  this  case  at  least,  he  has  performed  the 
task  most  powerfully.  He  maintains  that  there  is  “  good  cram,” 
and  “  bad  cram.”  “Bad  cram,”  he  says,  “consists  in  tem¬ 
porarily  impressing  on  the  candidate’s  mind  a  collection  of  facts, 
dates,  or  formulae,  held  in  a  wholly  undigested  state,  and  ready 
to  be  disgorged  in  the  examination-room  by  an  act  of  mere 
memory.”  “  Good  cram,”  on  the  contrary,  he  defines  as  train¬ 
ing  which  is  of  a  thorough  and  arduous  character,  directing 
the  candidates’  studies  into  the  most  important  lines  of  a  given 
subject  of  examination,  “  so  that  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  are 
stimulated  and  encouraged  to  the  utmost  in  those  lines.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jevons  maintains,  and  maintains,  we  think,  with  the 
utmost  truth,  that  for  nine  men  out  of  ten,  this  is  precisely  the 
most  useful  and  telliug  education  in  the  world.  In  reply  to  a 
very  effective  speech  of  Sir  Richard,  then  Mr.  Cross, — at  that 
time  Home  Secretary,— against  cram,  Professor  Jevons  says  : — 


“Both  in  this  and  his  other  remarks,  Mr.  Cross  commits  himself 
to  the  popular  but  wholly  erroneous  notion  that  what  boys  learn  at 
s  bool  and  college  should  be  useful  knowledge  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  stay  there  all  their  lives,  and  be  ready  at 
their  fingers’  ends.  The  real  point  of  the  objections  to  examination 
commonly  is,  that  the  candidate  learns  things  for  the  examination 
only,  which,  when  it  is  safely  passed,  he  forgets  again  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Mr.  Cross  would  teach  so  deliberately  and  thoroughly  that 
the  very  facts  taught  could  not  be  forgotten,  but  must  ever  after 
crop  up  iu  the  mind,  whatever  we  are  doing.  I  hold  that  remarks 
such  as  these  proceed  from  a  wholly  false  view  of  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  education.  It  is  implied  that  the  mind  in  early  life  is  to 
be  stored  with  the  identical  facts  and  bits  of  knowledge  which  are 
to  be  used  in  after-life.  It  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Cross  and  those  who  think 

T-n\vim  Wh°  a<iv00ate  a  kiDd  °f  ‘cram,’  enduring,  it  is  true,  but 
etill  ‘  bad  cram.’  The  true  view  of  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
38  a  co.urse  Of  training.  The  youth  in  a  gymnasium  prac- 
upon  a  horizontal  bar,  in  order  to  develope  his  muscular  powers 


generally ;  he  does  not  intend  togoupon  posturing  upon  horizontal  bars 
all  through  life.  School  is  a  place  where  the  mental  fibres  are  to  be 
exercised,  trained,  expanded,  developed,  and  strengthened,  not 
‘crammed’  or  loaded  with  ‘useful  knowledge.’  The  whole  of  a 
youth’s  subsequent  career  is  one  long  course  of  technical  ‘cramming,’ 
in  which  any  quautity  of  useful  facts  are  supplied  to  him  nolens 
votens.  The  merchant  gets  his  technical  knowledge  at  the  clerk’s 
desk,  the  barrister  in  the  conveyancer’s  offices  or  the  law  courts,  the 
engineer  in  the  workshop  and  the  field.  It  is  the  very  purpose  of  a 
liberal  education ,  as  it  is  correctly  called,  to  develope  and  train  the 
plastic  fibres  of  the  youthful  brain,  so  as  to  prevent  them  taking  too- 
early  a  definite ‘set,’  which  will  afterwards  narrow  and  restrict  the. 
range  of  acquisition  and  judgment.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  hardly  desirable  for  the  actual  things  taught  at  school  to  stay  in 
the  mind  for  life.  The  source  of  error  is  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  form  aud  the  matter  of  knowledge,  between  the  facts 
themselves  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mental  powers  deal  with 
facts.  It  is  wonderful  that  Mr.  Cross  aud  those  who  moralise  in  his 
strain  do  not  perceive  that  the  actual  facts  which  a  man  deals  with 
in  life  are  infinite  in  number,  and  cannot  be  remembered  iu  a  finite 
brain.  The  psychologists,  too,  seem  to  me  to  be  at  fault  in  this 
matter,  for  they  have  not  sufficiently  drawn  attention  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  duration  required  in  a  well-organised  memory.  We  com¬ 
monly  use  the  word  ‘  memory  ’  so  as  to  cover  the  faculties  of  Reten¬ 
tion,  Reproduction,  and  Representation,  as  described  by  Hamilton,. 
and  very  little  consideration  will  sliow  that  in  different  cases  we  need 
the  powers  of  retention,  of  suggestion,  and  of  imagination  in  very- 
different  degrees.  In  some  cases,  we  require  to  remember  a  thing 
only  a  few  moments,  or  a  few  minutes;  iu  other  cases,  a  few  hours 
or  days;  in  yet  other  cases,  a  few  weeks  or  months  :  it  is  an  infini¬ 
tesimally  small  part  of  all  onr  mental  impressions  which  can  be 
profitably  remembered  for  years.  Memory  may  be  too  retentive,  and 
facility  for  forgetting  and  of  driving  out  one  train  of  ideas  by  a  new 
train  is  almost  as  essential  to  a  well-trained  intellect  as  facility  of 
retention.  Take  the  case  of  a  barrister  in  full  practice,  who  deals 
with  several  cases  in  a  day.  His  business  is  to  acquire  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  facts  of  the  case  immediately  before  him.  With  the 
powers  of  representation  of  a  well-trained  mind,  he  holds  these  facts 
steadily  before  him,  comparing  them  with  each  other,  discovering  their 
relations,  applying  to  them  the  principles  and  rules  of  law  more  deeply 
graven  on  bis  memory,  or  bringiug  them  into  connection  with  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  facts  of  previous  cases  which  he  happens  to 
remember.  For  the  details  of  laws  and  precedents  he  trusts  to  his 
text-writers,  the  statute-book,  and  his  law  library.  Even  before  the 
case  is  finished,  his  mind  has  probably  sifted  out  the  factB  and 
rejected  the  unimportant  ones  by  the  law  of  obliviscence.  Ooe  case 
done  with,  he  takes  up  a  wholly  new  series  of  facts,  and  so  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  matter  before  him  is  constantly- 
changing.  The  same  remarks  are  even  more  true  of  a  busy  and  able 
administrator  like  Mr.  Cross.  The  points  which  come  before  him  are 
infinite  in  variety.  The  facts  of  each  case  are  rapidly  brought  to  bis 
notice  by  subordinates,  by  correspondence,  by  debates  in  the  House, 
by  deputations  and  interviews,  or  by  newspaper  reports.  Applymg- 
well-trained  powers  of  judgment  to  the  matter  in  hand,  he  makes  a 
rapid  decision  and  passes  to  the  next  piece  of  business.  It  would  bo 
fatal  to  Mr.  Cross  if  he  were  to  allow  things  to  sink  deep  into  his 
mind  and  stay  there.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that, 
in  like  manner,  but  in  varying  degrees,  the  engineer,  the  physician,, 
the  merchant,  even  the  tradesman  or  the  intelligent  artisan,  deal  every¬ 
day  with  various  combinations  of  facts  which  cannot  all  be  stored  up 
in  the  cerebral  framework,  aud  certainly  need  not  be  so.  The  bearing 
of  these  considerations  upon  the  snbject  of  examinations  ought  to  be 
very  evident.  For  what  is  ‘  cram  ’  but  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a 
series  of  facts,  the  vigorous  getting-up  of  a  case,  in  order  to  exhibit 
well-trained  powers  of  comprehension,  of  judgment,  and  of  retention 
before  an  examiner  ?  The  practised  barrister  ‘  crams  ’  up  his  ‘  brief  ’ 
(so  called  because,  as  some  suppose,  made  brief  for  the  purpose), 
and  stands  an  examination  in  it  before  a  judge  and  jury.  The- 
candidate  is  not  so  hurried ;  he  spends  months,  or  it  may  he 
two  or  three  years,  in  getting  up  his  differential  calculus  or  his 
inorganic  chemistry.  It  is  quite  likely  that  when  the  ordeal 
is  passed,  and  the  favourable  verdict  delivered,  he  will  dismiss 
the  equations  and  the  salts  and  compounds  from  his  mind  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  useful 
effect  of  his  training  vanishes  at  the  same  time.  If  so,  it  follows 
that  almost  all  the  most  able  and  successful  men  of  the  present  day 
threw  away  their  pains  at  school  and  college.  I  suppose  that  no  one 
ever  heard  of  a  differential  equation  solving  a  nice  point  of  law, 
nor  is  it  common  to  hear  Sophocles  and  Tacitus  quoted  by  a  leading 
counsel.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  our  greatest  barristers  and 
judges  were  trained  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  or  if  not,  thattheir- 
teachers  thought  the  classics  a  better  training-ground.  If  things 
tanght  at  school  and  college  are  to  stay  in  the  mind  to  serve  us  in. 
the  business  of  life,  then  almost  all  the  higher  education  yet  given  in 
this  kingdom  has  missed  its  mark.” 

It  would  be  hardly  possible,  we  submit,  to  put  the  case  more 
powerfully,  or  on  a  surer  basis  of  principle,  than  Professor 
Jevons  puts  it  here.  We  have  always  maintained  that  the 
better  class  of  “  crammers  ”  give  better  instruction  in  the  rnodes- 
of  acquiring  the  principles  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  aptest 
use  of  them  when  acquired,  than  any  other  class  of  teachers; 
They  are  not  the  men  who  inspire  the  highest  of  all  intellectual 
passions,  the  love  of  knowledge  and  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  but 
they  are  the  men  who  best  understand  the  gymnastic  of  the 
mind,  and  best  train  young  men  in  the  exercise  and  use  of  their 
own  powers. 

The  inaugural  address  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
in  1869,  and  the  opening  address  to  the  Economic  Section  cur 
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the  British  Association  in  1870,  are  both  of  them  full  of  valuable 
matter,  and  from  the  last  we  cannot  help  extracting,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  member  for  Burnley,  the  passage  in  which 
Professor  Jevons  compares  the  policy  of  further  reducing  taxation 
with  the  policy  of  paying-off  Debt.  This  is  what  Professor 
Jevons  says,- — and  it  is,  we  venture  to  think,  almost  as  applicable 
to  the  year  1883  as  it  was  to  the  year  1870 :  — 

“  But  I  venture  to  raise  another  question.  I  doubt  whether  the 
remission  of  taxation  does  as  much  good  tat  the  present  day  as  it 
would  at  a  future  time.  There  are  comparatively  few  signs  that 
the  wages  of  the  working-classes,  even  when  sufficient,  are  saved 
and  applied  really  to  advance  the  condition  of  the  recipients.  All 
is  expended  in  a  higher  scale  of  living,  so  that  little  permanent 
benefit  results;  and  when  had  trade  comes  again,  there  is  as 
much  distress  as  ever.  It  is  only  with  the  increase  of  education 
and  temperance  that  the  increase  of  wages  will  prove  a  solid  ad¬ 
vantage.  Thus,  when  the  really  hurtful  taxes  are  removed,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  further  remission  of  taxes  leads  to  the  profit¬ 
able  expenditure  of  income.  The  money  may  be  spent  in  a  way  far 
more  profitable  to  the  whole  nation  than  it  will  bo  spent  by  those 
whose  taxes  are  remitted.  I  am  glad,  on  this  and  many  other  accounts, 
that  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  National  Debt  is  beginning  to  bo 
very  generally  recognised.  The  question  was  ably  raised  by  Mr. 
Lambert  during  the  recent  Session,  and  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  newspaper  press  many  strong  opinions  were  expressed  in 
favour  of  reduction.  In  fact,  there  was  almost  a  general  feeling  that 
Mr.  Lowe’s  small  measure  of  reduction  was  altogether  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  our  opportunities  and  the  greatness  of  the  task  before 
us.  During  every  interval  of  peace  we  ought  to  clear  off  the  charges 
incurred  during  the  previous  war,  otherwise  we  commit  the  serious 
error  of  charging  to  capital  that  which  should  be  borne  by 
income.  If  a  railway  company  needs  periodically  to  renew  its 
works,  and  charges  all  the  cost  to  capital,  it  must  eventually 
become  insolvent ;  so  if  at  intervals  we  require  to  maintain 
the  safety  and  independence  of  this  country  or  its  posses¬ 
sions  by  war,  and  do  it  all  by  borrowed  money,  wo  throw 
the  whole  cost  of  our  advantage  upon  posterity.  If,  indeed,  one 
great  war  could  free  us  from  all  future  danger,  we  might  capitalise 
the  cost  and  leave  it  as  a  perpetual  mortgage  npon  the  property  of 
the  country;  but  if  the  effect  of  any  war  wears  out,  and  we  are  liable 
to  be  involved  in  new  wars  at  intervals,  then  we  cannot  fairly  or 
safely  go  on  adding  perpetually  to  the  mortgage  upon  the  national 
property.  The  wars  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  have 
secured  for  us  Gfty  years  or  more  of  nearly  unbroken  peace,  and  yet 
at  the  end  of  this  period  of  ever-advancing  wealth,  the  great  Debt 
stands  almost  at  the  same  figure  as  at  the  commencement.  We 
enjoy  the  peace,  and  leave  our  descendants  to  pay  its  cost.” 

No  doubt,  the  working-classes  have  learned  something  since 
1870,  and  do  save  a  larger  proportion  of  any  addition  to  their 
wages  than  they  did  then.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  greater  portion  of  any  relief  that  might  be  granted  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  diminished  taxation  would  be  expended 
in  a  higher  scale  of  living,  and  our  subsequent  experience 
has  rendered  it  more  certain  than  ever  that  “  we  are  liable 
to  be  involved  in  new  wars  at  intervals,”  so  that  “  we  cannot 
fairly  or  safely  go  on  adding  perpetually  to  the  mortgage  on 
the  national  property,”  and  therefore  that  it  is  simply  wrong 
for  us  “  to  enjoy  the  peace  aud  leave  our  descendants  to  pay 
its  cost.” 

Another  impressive  paper  is  that  on  “  Married  Women  in 
Factories,”  in  which  the  evils  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
mothers  of  children  leave  them  in  the  care  of  others,  while  they 
themselves  attend  the  factory,  are  very  powerfully  stated.  We 
feel,  however,  the  greatest  doubt  whether  the  remedy  which 
Professor  Jevons  proposes  might  not  result  in  evils  greater 
than  those  which  now  exist.  We  fear  that  so  long  as  there 
continue  to  be  so  many  mothers  wholly  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
duties  of  mothers,  no  law  which  disqualified  them  for  working 
in  factories  while  their  childreu  are  infants  would  answer  the 
purpose  required.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  even  as  it  is, 
criminal  means  are  not  unfrequently  found  of  evading  the 
burden  and  expense  of  children,  and  we  fear  that  the  remedy 
suggested  by  Professor  Jevons  would  result  in  multiply¬ 
ing  the  use  of  these  criminal  means.  The  truth  is  that 
moral  and  spiritual  influences  alone  can  remove  moral 
and  spiritual  evils,  and  we  should  feel  the  greatest  un¬ 
easiness  lest  any  serious  attempt  to  bring  home  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  parental  life  to  unworthy  parents  might  only 
end  in  the  way  one  would  expect,  when  one  adds  greatly  to  the 
temptations  to  evil,  without  adding  to  the  amount  of  moral 
force  by  which  evil  is  resisted. 

There  is  not  a  paper  in  this  volume  from  which  even  those 
who  differ  most  from  its  conclusions  will  not  derive  great  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  we  may  add  that,  serious  as  most  of  the  subjects 
are,  they  are  treated  with  a  lucidity  and  force  which  make 
these  papers  anything  hut  dry  reading  to  those  who  have  really 
studied  the  subjects  treated.  In  Professor  Jevons’s  early  death, 
the  world  has  suffered  a  very  grievous  loss. 


THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  HENRY  PALMER.* 

A  e  cannot  bestow  on  this  Life  all  the  praise  lavished  on  it  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries.  It  is  an  interesting  book  ail 
thiough,  in  paits  even  a  brilliant  book,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
biography.  Of  all  that  I’rofessor  Edward  Henry  Palmeiy 
Oiientalist,  author,  aud  explorer,  did,  of  all  that  he  learned, 
of  all  that  he  wrote,  and  of  most  things  that  he  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries  to  be,  we  have  the  fullest  account 
iu  the  pleasantest  words ;  but  of  what  he  was,  absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  There  are  no  letters  in  the  book,  except 
some  half-official  from  Suez,  very  few  memoranda  of  con¬ 
versations,  and  no  indications  whatever  of  the  inner  life. 
The  Professor  lived  half  his  life  at  Cambridge  and  half 
among  Orientals,  and  knew  about  the  latter,  their  minds,  their 
ways,  aud  their  interests  more  perhaps  than  anyEuropean  ;  but  of 
what  he  thought  of  them,  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved, 
loved  or  hated  them,  we  never  obtain  one  glimpse.  For  those  who 
trust  this  biography,  Mr.  Palmer’s  endless  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  his  sympathetic  study  of  men,  his  patient  and  laborious 
investigation  into  facts,  produce  absolutely  nothing  except  a 
certain  childlike  wonder  that  one  man  could  know  all  that  he 
evidently  kmew.  Of  the  knowledge  there  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Besant 
is  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  piles  rap  evidence  on  evidence  proving 
that  his  reputation  was  not  artificial,  that  he  was  an  exceptional 
Orientalist,  that  learned  Asiatics  held  him  their  equal  or  superior, 
that  Arabs  of  the  Desert  aud  Arabs  of  the  city,  Arabs  of 
binai  aud  Arabs  of  Algeria  alike  took  him  to  be  in  some  sort  a 
compatriot.  A  “Turco,  ’  or  Arab  soldier,  in  Paris,  abased  him 
for  wearing  the  European  dress,  when  he  was  a  Moslem ;  the 
gipsies  thought  him  a  gipsy  masquerading  as  a  gentleman 
Indians  wondered  how  a  mere  Western  could  have  acquired  all 
their  learning.  But  of  the  thoughts  this  knowledge,  so  wide- 
and  deep,  had  brought  him,  of  the  convictions  it  had  induced, 
of  the  mental  nature  it  had  modified,  we  hear  nothing  what¬ 
ever.  We  see  him  only  as  in  a  looking-glass.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  gather  from  this  book  an  idea  of  Professor  Palmer's 
creed,  of  his  politics,  of  his  view  of  society  or  morals,  of 
human  duties  and  obligations,  of  any  mental  acquisition,  in 
fact,  by  which  other  men  might  be  benefited  and  improved- 
Even  of  himself  we  learn  comparatively  little.  We  know  that 
he  was  small,  but  hardy,  very  brave,  and  with  the  power  of 
making  himself  felt,  with  a  gift  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
tongues,  with  unusual  power  of  rapid  literary  work,  with  a 
turn  for  dexterous  manipulation  such  as  conjurors  possess,  and 
with  great  attractiveness  for  all  whom  he  liked  or  came  into 
intimate  converse  with  ;  but  his  mind,  the  ultimate  drift  of  his 
ideas,  is  never  revealed  to  us.  Was  he  even  a  thoughtful  man  ? 
We  know  that  he  had  a  childlike  faculty  of  enjoyment, 
that  he  was  .humorous  as  well  as  learned,  with  a  humour  which 
had  in  it  a  trace  of  farce,  and  that  he  could  neither  keep  money 
nor  arrange  his  pecuniary  affairs  ;  but  still,  of  him  as  a  whole 
man  we  know  little.  To  the  question,  What  did  he  do  ?  the 
reply  is  complete  and  satisfactory;  but  to  the  question,  What 
did  he  think  about  any  ef  his  multifarious  subjects  ?  there  is 
no  answer.  He  translated  the  Koran  and  other  Oriental 
classics,  he  studied  secret  sects,  he  knew  much  of  many 
creeds,  but  of  his  religious  faith  we  could  not  give  a  notion 
beyond  a  guess,  which  is  only  based  on  an  impression,  that 
he  was  a  convinced  Theist,  who  thought  most  beliefs, 
possibly  all  beliefs,  mental  phenomena.  He  passed  his  life 
in  the  effort  to  comprehend  Orientals,  and  succeeded  in 
that  task  beyond  all  men, — succeeded  till  he  could  make  of 
himself  a  Oriental;  but  of  what  he  thought  about  Orientals, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  and  Westerns,  we  know,  and 
from  this  book  can  know,  nothing.  Of  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  we  hear  little.  Mr.  Besant  observes  en  passant  that 
his  hero  did  not  love  them  very  much,  but  was  interested  in 
them  with  a  kind  of  watchful  wonder ;  but  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  wondering? 

The  Professor  was  mesmerist  and  conjuror,  and  at  one  time 
a  spiritualist,  and  one  of  those  men  who  are  quick  to  examine 
any  pretension  to  occult  knowledge  ;  but  whether  he  thought 
this  branch  of  inquiry  worth  pursuing,  we  have  no  means  of 
telling.  Mr.  Besant  thinks  he  despised  the  whole  subject,  but 
he  gives  no  evidence  of  this,  he  only  guesses  the  reasons  for 
his  hero’s  careful  silence  ;  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  a  mes¬ 
merist  of  the  higher  kind— he  once,  for  example,  sent  a  girl  in 
a  trance  to  a  hospital  a  mile  away,  to  submit  to  a  painful 
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operation,  a  story  opening  up  illimitable  possibilities  as  to 
mental  influence — and  he  quotes  no  final  or  intelligible  opinion. 

Even  of  his  character  we  are  left  in  some  doubt.  Mr.  Besant 
praises  his  friend  on  every  page,  quite  justly  by  the  consent  of 
all  who  knew  him,  but  he  rarely  proves  his  good  qualities,  ex¬ 
cept  his  entire  disinterestedness  about  money,  and  it  is  not  our 
fault  if  we  gather  that  he  was  at  bottom  somewhat  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  especially  as  to  accuracy  of  statement.  He  would  invent 
a  firman,  if  necessary,  he  would  tell  stories  that  create  at  least 
doubt,  and  he  would  carry  mystification  beyond  the  permissible. 
Hoes  not  Mr.  Besant  himself  mean  that  he  was  a  little  unscru¬ 
pulous  when  he  repeats,  apropos  of  some  wonderful  stories,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Professor  Palmer  was  a  very 
clever  man  ?  The  view  may  be  most  unfair,  and  may  even  seem 
brutal,  when  we  recollect  that  Professor  Palmer  died  for  his 
country,  and  is  still  unrewarded  ;  but  we  rise  from  the  account 
of  him  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  more  like  Donatello,  like 
Margrave,  like  any  hero  of  fiction,  with  wonderful  gifts,  but 
with  the  soul  left  out,  than  any  real  person  of  whom  we  ever 
read. 

The  son  of  a  small  tradesman  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Palmer 
showed  from  the  first  the  tastes  which  distinguished  him  in 
after-life.  As  a  mere  boy  he  acquired  Romany,  the  gipsy 
"tongue,  so  perfectly,  that  throughout  life  the  Gipsies  believed 
liim  to  be  a  man  of  their  tribe;  and  as  a  clerk  in  Eastcheap, 
doing  the  dock  business  of  his  firm,  he  spent  his  whole 
leisure  and  spare  silver  in  cafes,  picking  up  French  and 
Italian  in  all  its  dialects.  He  had  for  all  words  a  cloudless 
memory,  he  possessed  that  mimetic  faculty  essential  to  easy 
speech  in  a  foreign  tongue,  aud  he  had  profound  confidence  in 
bis  own  power  :  — 

“  1  Either  you  want  to  learn  a  language,’  he  would  say,  ‘  or  you  do 
not.  If  you  do  not,  follow  the  way  of  the  English  schools,  and  you 

will  succeed.  If,  however,  you  do - ’ — and  here  he  would  go  on  to 

■explain  how  it  should  first  be  studied  without  the  grammar,  aud  with 
the  intention  of  acquiring,  to  begin  with,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  actual  vocabulary;  how  languages,  beiDg  in  groups,  present 
vocabularies  which,  with  certain  variations,  are  common  property  ; 
how  inflections,  suffixes,  and  so  forth,  also  resemble  each  other,  and 
therefore  come  quite  easily  to  the  man  who  has  begun  with  the  words, 
so  that  in  learning  simply  how  to  read  a  tongue,  without  opening  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  dictionary,  you  acquire  insensibly  a  vast  amount  of 
grammar  and  a  great  quantity  of  syntax.  The  true  reason,  he  always 
insisted,  of  the  really  brilliant  failure  to  teach  modern  languages 
which  distinguishes  our  schools  is  that  we  only  approach  them  by  the 
aid  of  grammars  modelled  after  the  Latin  and  Greek  manner,  and 
that  we  mistake  the  teaching  of  inflection  and  syntax  for  that  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Any  intelligent  persoD,  Palmer  maintained,  can  learn  to  read 
a  language  in  a  few  weeks,  and  to  speak  it  in  a  few  months,  unless  it 
be  his  first  attempt  at  an  Oriental  language.” 

When  forced  in  1859  by  ill-health  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
where,  though  an  orphan,  he  had  an  aunt  with  money,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Syud  Abdullah,  then  teaching  Indian 
languages,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  Oriental  study. 
He  learned  Urdu  till  his  letters  were  the  delight  of  native  editors 
and  scholars  in  India  ;  Persian,  till  Professor  Cowell,  a  master 
of  that  tongue,  declared  his  vocabulary  “  exhaustless  Arabic, 
till  he  could  render  old  Arabic  with  the  original  swing¬ 
ing  rhythm,  and  could  talk  modern  Arabic  till  the  Bedaweeu 
half  believed  him  a  kinsman,  and  men  like  Garcin  cle 
Tassy  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole  expressed  utter  “wonder”  at 
bis  acquirements.  The  Engineers  wlio  surveyed  Palestine 
trusted  him  iu  the  incredibly  difficult  task  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  and  verifying  the  Arab  names  for  places,  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Hebrew  names,  and  he  explored  the  “  Desert  of  the 
Wanderings  ”  as  it  has  never  been  explored  yet.  He  hoped, 
after  his  labours,  to  he  made  Professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge, 
but  the  Heads  of  Houses  found  he  had  only  taken  a  third-class 
in  Classics,  they  thought  him  a  bit  of  a  Bohemian,  and  they 
passed  him  over,  in  favour  of  a  man  quite  worthy,  but  au  out¬ 
sider— an  affront  he  never  forgave.  Fortunately,  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  Dean  Wellesley,  who  then,  as  Queen’s  Almoner,  held 
the  patronage,  gave  him  the  Lord  Almoner’s  Professorship  of 
Arabic,  and  this,  though  it  yielded  only  £40  a  year,  enabled 
him  to  keep  his  Fellowship  after  marriage.  lie  married  at 
once,  and  a  year  after  the  University  increased  his  income 
by  £250.  He  did  mucb  work  besides,  some  of  it  splen¬ 
did  work,  tbougb  be  was  too  rapid,  and  might  bave 
been  prosperous,  but  he  could  not  keep  money;  be  was 
unlucky  in  bis  wife’s  health,  which  drove  her  to  gentler 
climates,  and  be  bad,  from  the  moment  he  was  passed 
caci,  a  distaste  for  Cambridge.  After  his  wife’s  death, 
he  assigned  his  income  to  creditors,  came  up  to  Londou, 
and  was  gradually  acquiring  a  place  in  journalism  when  he  was 


asked  by  Lord  Northbrook,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
perform  a  dangerous  service,  for  which  there  was  no  other  fit 
man.  He  was  to  go  to  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  persuade  the 
Sheikhs,  who  might  have  brought  50,000  men  to  the  aid  of 
Arabi,  to  sit  quiet,  and  if  necessary,  to  engage  them  to  protect 
the  Canal.  He  had  no  written  instructions,  but  he  knew  pre¬ 
cisely  what  to  do,  and  he  rode  into  the  Desert  as  the  wealthy 
Sheikh  Abdullah,  the  friend  of  the  Beni  Ismail,  and,  at 
the  price  of  much  suffering,  contrived  to  see  and  convince 
the  leading  Sheikhs.  During  a  ride  of  days  through  the 
Desert,  he  so  conciliated  the  leading  Sheiks  that  they  agreed 
to  desert  Arabi,  to  remain  quiet,  to  protect  the  Canal,  and 
if  it  were  threatened  by  the  Nile  tribes,  to  attack  them  with 
fifty  thousand  men.  Palmer  returned  to  Suez  on  August  1st, 
1882,  supremely  successful  in  his  mission,  to  find  himself  ap¬ 
pointed  iuterpreter-in-cliief  to  her  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Egypt, 
and  authorised  to  draw  on  the  Government  for  any  expenses, 
and  furnished  with  £20,000.  It  was  characteristic  that  he  was 
ordered  to  fix  his  salary,  hut  could  not  attend  to  such  a  detail. 
After  a  short  rest,  he  set  out  again  with  Captain  Gill  to 
buy  camels,  taking  with  him  £3,000.  He  was  misled  by  a 
treacherous  guide,  and  attacked  and  murdered  by  a  party  of 
Arabs,  either  anxious  for  the  money,  or,  as  Mr.  Besant  believes, 
acting  under  superior  orders,  transmitted  through  the  Governor 
of  Nakhl  from  Constantinople.  The  whole  party  were  taken  to 
the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  shot  down.  So  perished  a  man 
of  high  attainments,  who  fasciuated  his  friends,  and  who  was 
enabled  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  to  perform  a  grand  service 
for  his  country,  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  adequately  acknow¬ 
ledged.  We  trust  for  the  sake  of  justice  that  the  omission 
will  be  recognised,  and  that,  moreover,  the  best  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  work,  including  his  very  striking  and  original  poetical 
efforts,  will  yet  he  given  to  the  world  in  a  collected  form.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  gifts. 


MR.  CALDECOTT’S  riHSOP *  * 

There  are  occasions  when  a  critic’s  duty  becomes  as  simple  as 
it  is  pleasant,  and  the  present  is  a  case  in  point.  This  book  is 
indeed  a  delightful  one,  and  this  assertion  can  be  made  without 
hesitancy  or  limitation  ;  nor  does  this  refer  alone  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  with  which  Mr.  Caldecott  has  enriched  the  volume. 
The  paper,  the  printing,  the  binding,  the  reproduction  of  the 
drawings  are  all  alike  simple  and  efficient,  pretty  and  appro¬ 
priate.  In  fact,  the  whole  get-up>  of  the  book  is  exactly  what  it 
should  he  for  its  subject,  and  a  spiecial  word  of  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  who  has  engraved  the  artist’s  drawings  with 
wonderful  spirit,  and  apparently  perfect  fidelity.  Says  the 
translator,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  artist,  “  The  translations  aim 
at  replacing  the  florid  style  of  our  older  English  versions,  and 
the  stilted  harshness  of  more  modern  ones,  by  a  plainness  and 
terseness  more  nearly  like  the  character  of  the  original,”  and  in 
this  we  think  he  has  certainly  succeeded.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  two  versions  of  the  fable,  “  The  Fox  and  the 
Crow,”  the  first  from  Bewick’s  sEsop,  the  second  from  Mr. 
Caldecott’s  :  — 

“  A  Crow,  having  taken  a  piece  of  cheese  out  of  a  cottage  window, 
flew  tip  into  a  high  tree  with  it,  in  order  to  eat  it ;  which  a  Fox 
observing,  came  and  sat  underneath,  arid  began  to  compliment  the 
Crow  upon  the  subject  of  her  beauty.  ‘  I  protest,’  says  he,  ‘  I  never 
observed  it  before,  but  your  feathers  are  of  a  more  delicate  white 
than  any  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life !  Ah,  what  a  flue  shape  and 
graceful  turn  of  body  is  there  ;  and  I  make  no  question  but  you  have 
a  tolerable  voice  !  If  it  is  but  as  line  as  your  complexion,  I  do  not 
know  a  bird  that  can  pretend  to  stand  in  competition  with  you.’  The 
Crow,  tickled  with  this  very  civil  language,  nestled  and  wriggled  about, 
and  hardly  knew  where  she  was ;  but  thinking  the  Fox  a  little  dubious 
as  to  the  particular  of  her  voice,  and  having  a  mind  to  set  him  right 
in  that  matter,  began  to  sing,  and  in  the  same  instant  let  the  cheese 
drop  ont  of  her  mouth.  This  being  what  the  Fox  wanted,  he  chopped 
it  up  in  a  moment  and  trotted  away,  laughing  to  himself  at  the  easy 
credulity  of  the  Crow.” 

And  this :  — 

“  A  Crow  stole  a  piece  of  chee3e,  and  alighted  with  it  on  a  tree. 
A  Fox  watched  her,  and  wishing  to  get  hold  of  the  cheese,  stood 
underneath  and  began  to  make  compliments  upon  her  size  and 
beauty  ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  sho  had  the  best  of  claims  to 
be  made  Queen  of  the  Birds,  and  doubtless  it  would  have  been  done, 
if  she  had  only  a  voice.  The  Crow,  anxious  to  prove  to  him  that  she 
did  possess  a  voice,  began  to  caw  vigorously,  of  course  dropping  the 
cheese.  The  fox  pounced  upon  it  and  carried  it  off,  remarking, 
as  he  went  away,  ‘  My  good  friend  Crow,  yon  have  every  good 
quality ;  now  try  to  get  some  common-sense.’  ” 


*  Some  of  JE sop’s  Fables.  By  Randolph  Ca'.docott.  London:  Macmillan 
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We  have  selected  this  instance,  simply  as  the  first  that  came  to 
hand ;  but  it  we  think  justifies  Mr.  Caldecott’s  claim  to  superior 
terseness  and  vigour. 

The  chief  point,  however,  of  this  new  version  of  the  Fables, 
consists  of  the  modern  instances  which  the  artist  has  appended 
to  the  text.  These  are  given  without  a  word  of  explanation,  and 
translate  into  terms  of  human  life,  the  story  which  has  been  told 
by  beast  or  bird.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  fable  of  “  The  Fox  and 
Crow,”  we  have  after  the  first  design  representing  the  actual 
fable,  two  illustrations  showing  us  its  modern  application.  The 
first  of  these  depicts  a  drawing-room,  in  which  a  stout,  good- 
natured  mother  is  keeping  watch  over  a  pretty  daughter,  who 
sits  by  her  side  on  the  sofa.  Eagerly  bending  forward  to  speak 
to  these,  is  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  who 
is  evidently  persuading  the  mother  to  exercise  what  musical 
talent  she  possesses.  In  the  next  drawing,  we  see  the  elderly 
lady  screaming  her  hardest  at  the  piano,  whilst  the  young  man 
is  kissing  the  daughter  as  hard  as  he  can.  This  modern  in¬ 
stance  is  simple  and  banal  enough  in  the  description,  hut  the 
little  brown-ink  outlines  in  which  it  is  shown,  are  full  of  real  wit 
and  originality;  and  those  who  care  to  notice  what  a  really  fine, 
expressional  artist  Mr.  Caldecott  is,  should  look  carefully  at  the 
drawing  of  the  young  man’s  hand  in  the  first  of  these  two 
sketches.  The  left  hand  helps  to  explain  the  complimentary 
speech  with  regard  to  the  mother’s  music,  and  the  right  says  as 
plainly  as  can  be,  “  Well,  there  is  the  piano  quite  ready,  won't 
you  give  us  one  song  ?” 

All,  of  course,  are  not  equally  good,  but  all  are  excessively 
funny,  and  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that  as  much 
genuine  drollery  has  hardly  ever  been  compressed  into  so  few 
lines  of  illustration.  Mr.  Caldecott’s  essential  strength  is  the 
evidence  of  his  sympathy,  which  not  only  embraces  and  under¬ 
stands  the  brute  creation,  but  also  has  a  strong  hold- on  the 
characteristics  of  mankind.  It  is  very  rare  in  any  form  of 
literature  or  art,  to  find  a  man  who  is  capable  of  seeing  the 
funny  side,  at  the  same  time  that  he  perceives  the  qualities  of 
beauty;  and  it  is  the  possession  of  this  faculty  which  makes  our 
artist’s  work  so  especially  delightful.  The  drawings  in  this 
book  are  as  graceful  as  those  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  infinitely 
better  drawn;  whilst  the  fun,  though  it  borders  upon  the  satirical, 
rather  than  the  purely  humorous,  is  as  true  as  one  of  Hood’s 
poems.  Take  as  a  last  illustration,  the  fable  of  “  The  Man  and 
his  Two  Wives,”  which  we  shall  be,  perhaps,  excused  for 
quoting  in  its  entirety  :  — 

‘‘A  man  whose  hair  was  turning  gray  had  two  wives,  ono  young 
and  the  other  old.  The  elderly  woman  felt  ashamed  at  being 
married  to  a  man  younger  than  herself,  and  made  it  a  practices  when¬ 
ever  he  was  with  her  to  pick  out  alt  his  black  hairs;  white  the 
younger,  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  an  elderly  husband, 
used  similarly  to  pull  out  the  gray  ones.  So,  between  them,  it  ended 
in  the  man  being  completely  plucked,  and  becoming  bald.” 

The  first  illustration  to  this  fable  shows  us  the  unfortunate 
husband  sadly  contemplating  the  bald  pate  to  which  his 
wives  have  reduced  him ;  and  the  modern  instance  depicts  an 
unfortunate  artist,  who  has  fallen  flat  on  the  floor  of  his  studio 
between  a  classic  statue,  labelled  “  The  Ideal,”  and  one  of  a 
modern  young  lady  in  tennis  costume,  labelled  “The  Real;” 
whilst  in  front  of  him  is  a  smudged  canvas,  described  as  “  The 
Namby-pamby.” 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  descriptions  of  these  drawings,  and 
we  can  only  conclude  by  reiterating  our  statement,  that  this  is 
emphatically  a  good  book. 


EARLY  LONDON* 

A  work  which  purports  to  contain  the  history  of  the  “  greatest 
city  the  world  has  ever  seen,”  in  two  volumes  of  some  850  octavo 
pages  in  all,  of  which  100  are  taken  up  with  lists  of  names,  is 
not  one  which  could  easily  be  (to  borrow  an  adverb  from  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  an  epithet  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold),  “entirely 
adequate.”  But  of  all  recent  books  on  the  subject — on  the  early 
part,  at  least — Mr.  Loftie’s,  perhaps,  most  nearly  approaches  to 
adequateness.  The  second  volume,  which  deals  with  “  Greater 
London,”  is,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  topics,  rather  scrappy. 
But  the  first  volume,  which  deals  with  the  City  itself,  is  au  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  the  early  history  of  the  City,  and  forms  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  historical  Loudon.  The 
author  has  evidently  availed  himself  of  all  the  latest  researches 
which  bear  upon  his  subject,  and  has  himself  resorted  to  the 
fountain-head  of  original  documents,  instead  of  merely  following 

*  A  Hittor u  of  London.  By  W.  J.  Lofiie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  London:  Edward 
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the  streams  of  second-hand  authorities.  He  consequently  writes 
with  freshness,  vigour,  and  clearness.  His  chapters  on  what 
one  may  call  the  making  of  London  are  perhaps  equal,  in 
point  of  style  and  interest,  to  Mr.  Green’s  Malting  of  England, 
to  which  writer  he  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness. 
But  the  upshot  of  the  latest  researches  in  the  early  history  of 
London  before  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  that  very 
little  is  really  known  about  it.  The  old  stock  beginning  of 
histories  would  adequately  describe  that  of  London,- — “Its 
origin  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.”  The  topographer, 
the  etymologist,  and  the  archmologist  can  reconstruct  London- 
for  us,  as  Professor  Owen  from  a  few  fragments  of  bones 
reconstructs  an  extinct  animal;  but  of  story  proper,  Mr.  Loftie 
has  to  confess  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  needy 
knife-grinder,  and  has  none  to  tell.  But,  happily,  he  is  strong 
as  a  topographer  and  an  antiquarian,  and  has  apparently 
resorted  to  good  sources  for  his  etymology.  The  map  called 
“  Loudon  before  the  Houses,”  which  prefaces  the  first  volume, 
is  fully  justified  in  the  text,  and  brings  before  the  reader  a 
striking  picture  of  the  original  “  Lake-fort,”  which  the  geologist 
and  the  etymologist  combine  with  the  topographer  and  the 
antiquarian  to  assure  us  was  the  origin  of  London.  Its  early 
history  was  like  that  of  Rome, — the  growth  of  a  “  fortified  cattle 
pen,”  and  pirate  den,  happily  situate  on  lulls  close  to  a  navigable- 
stream  and  natural  harbour,  guarded  by  morass  and  forest  on 
the  land  side,  iuto  a  busy  mart  of  foreign  merchants. 

Mr.  Loftie  withholds  his  belief  from  the  old  legends  about  Roman 
London.  He  refuses  to  recognise  the  bronze  statue  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  Diana  as  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Roman  temple 
on  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  equally  denies  that  any  vestiges 
have  been  found  of  Romano-British  churches.  “In  the  arts  of 
house  decoration, the  Londoners”  of  that  time,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  present,  “  were  fairly  advanced,  hut  the  rooms  they 
occupied  were  miserably  small,”  and  this  though  they  were  in 
scattered  villas,  surrounded  at  a  late  period  of  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion  by  a  wall,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known.  “  All  we  know 
is  that  in  350  London  had  no  wall,  and  in  369  the  wall  existed.” 
From  that  year  to  the  year  609,  a  blank  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half  exists  in  the  annals  of  London,  broken  only  by  the  statement 
that  in  457  the  British  fugitives  from  the  terrible  battle  of  Cray- 
ford  took  refuge  within  the  walls.  Then  London,  a3  a  town, 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Britons  were  unable  to  defend  its  walls, 
the  English  despised  them.  When  London  appears  again  on 
the  scone,  it  is  as  the  seat  of  a  Bishop  and  a  King,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Kings  of  Kent  to  preside  over  the  East  Saxons, 
who  occupied  London.  From  that  time  its  name  reappears  at 
intervals,  not  as  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  but  as 
a  port  subject  to  the  predominant  power,  Kentish,  Mercian, 
Northumbrian,  West  Saxon,  or  Dane,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Not  until  the  days  of  Alfred,  in  88 1,  did  it  really  become  of 
importance  in  English  history,  but  from  that  time  the  “  area  ” 
enclosed  in  the  circuit  of  the  old  Roman  walls,  “loosely  ”  as  the 
population  “  fitted  iuto  it,”  became  practically  (pace  the  author 
who  objects  to  the  title)  the  “  capital  ”  of  England,  and  its 
citizens  for  many  a  long  year  the  arbiters  of  her  destinies. 
Indeed,  until  the  last  half-century,  the  cause  which  had  the 
City  of  London  on  its  side  was  pretty  certain  to  be  the  cause 
which  conquered. 

Not  that  the  City  was  never  a  house  divided  against 
itself ;  on  the  contrary,  the  internal  history  of  the  City  is  a 
story  of  continual  strife,  the  leading  features  of  which  arc  well 
and  fairly  drawn  by  Mr.  Loftie.  The  City  magnates,  like  their 
compeers  beyond  the  walls,  though  they  took  the  side  of  libeity 
against  the  Crown,  were  no  less  anxious  to  keep  up  their  own 
petty  tyrannies.  There  was  probably  some  sort  of  struggle, 
before  the  government  of  the  City  was  transferred  from  heredi¬ 
tary  and  territorial  aldermen,  with  their  probably  independent 
“  Sokes,”  to  the  centralised  Merchants’  Guild.  The  tale  of  the  later 
struggle  between  the  Merchants’  Guild  and  the  Crafts  Guilds  can 
he  told  with  more  or  less  detail.  It  was  part  of  a  general  move¬ 
ment,  which  took  place  at  one  time  or  another  in  all  the  cities  of 
England  and  Europe,  and  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  pages  of 
Professor  Stubbs  and  in  Brentano’s  celebrated  essay.  It  was 
the  mediaeval  form  cf  the  perennial  struggle  between  oligarchy 
and  democracy,  between  privileged  classes  and  the  multitude, 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  ended,  as  such  struggles 
always  end,  in  the  victory  of  the  many  against  the  few,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  workers  with  their  hands,  the  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  City  Companies,  over  the  old  oligarchic  families  o£ 
merchants  and  shipowners  and  landowners.  The  revolution 
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did  not  take  place  without  bloodshed,  whether  on  the  field  of 
battle  of  Cheapside,  or  on  the  gibbet.  Happily,  though, 
for  the  city,  the  struggle  within  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  without,  and  the  life  of  Simon  de  Montfort  runs  parallel 
with  that  of  Thomas  FitzThomas.  The  final  and  definitive 
establishment  of  the  powers  of  Parliament  coincides  with  the 
final  victory  of  the  City  Companies,  when  Edward  III.  enrolled 
himself  amongst  the  Livery  Armourers. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  revolution  been  consummated  than 
the  old  quarrels  broke  out  anew.  The  old  oligarchy  became 
members  of  the  new  Companies.  The  Companies  themselves 
became  exclusive  bodies,  and  tried  to  control  those  outside 
•and  to  monopolise  civic  power  as  their  predecessors  had  done. 
The  Court  of  Aldermen  became  practically  co-opotative,  and  the 
elections  to  the  Common  Council  and  to  the  great  City  offices 
became  matters  of  dispute  between  the  liverymen  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  and  the  commonalty  of  the  City,  and  were  bandied 
about  between  them,  until  the  constitution  was  settled  on  its 
present  basis,  in  1475, — an  important  event,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Lottie  takes  hardly  any  notice.  How  it  is  that  since 
that  time  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  has  remained 
almost  unchanged,  he  attempts  no  explanation.  Probably  it  is 
because,  with  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  England  became 
a  civilised  country.  The  wealthier  citizens  began,  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.,  to  spread  into  the  country,  and  having 
attained  wealth,  retired  from  business  and  merged  themselves  in 
the  country  nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  forming  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  class  in  the  City  itself.  There  was,  therefore,  a  constant 
influx  of  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of  the  Corporation  office¬ 
bearers,  and  the  elections  being  placed  on  a  democratic  basis, 
there  was  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  one  class  of 
citizens  and  another.  Indeed,  of  late  years  the  complaint  has 
been  that  the  City  magnates  have  been  too  little,  and  not  too 
much,  drawn  from  the  “upper”  classes.  An  oligarchy  has, 
indeed,  been  formed,  but  it  is  one  of  locality  and  business,  instead 
of  blood  and  wealth.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  oligarchy,  but  not  an 
aristocracy.  Why  this  oligarchy  of  place  exists  Mr.  Loftie  does 
attempt  to  explain.  According  to  him,  the  City  was  anxious  to 
extend  itself,  but  could  not,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
lords  of  the  surrounding  manors,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
power  and  privileges.  But  this  explanation  is  hardly  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  For  he  himself  shows  that  when  the  City  did  try  to 
extend  its  boundary  to  include  part  of  what  is  now  “  Farringdon 
Ward  Without,’  at  the  expense  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  it 
was  able  to  do  so  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  1222,  it  was  also  enabled  to  extend  itself  towards  Temple 
Bar.  Moreover,  as  late  as  1550  Southwark  was  granted  to  the 
City,  and  was  at  first,  according  to  the  finding  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Commission  in  1837,  an  integral  part  of  the  City, 
being  a  separate  ward,  electing  its  own  alderman,  iu  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  wards  of  the  City.  But  in  1557  this  right  was 
abolished,  and  Southwark  has  since  been  ruled  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  a  Crown  colony  is  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  City  was  willing 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction,  but  not  its  privileges.  It  was  agree¬ 
able  to  taxing  the  suburbs  as  it  taxes  them  now  by  the  coal  and 
wine  duties,  but  it  was  not  willing  to  share  with  them  its  elec¬ 
toral  rights,  its  self-government,  nor,  above  all,  its  trading 
immunities. 

On  this  last  point,  and  on  trade  generally,  Mr.  Loftie 
hardly  dwells  enough.  We  hear  too  little  of  the  Steel-yard, 
of  the  Jewries,  Old  and  New,  of  the  Lombards,  of  the  Wool 
Staple,  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  of  the  growth  of  Lloyd’s, 
of  the  City  markets,  and  of  the  gradual  dying-out  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  of  trading  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  old  London  life.  His  answer  would,  no  doubt,  be  that  we 
cannot  have  everything.  But  then  he  might  well  have  spared 
us  the  concluding  chapters  of  both  volumes,  which  deal  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  City  Corporation  and  the  “Metropolitan  Area,” 
as  they  now  are,  and  with  many  incidental  passages  which  not 
only  show  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  true  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  history,  but  also  a  want  of  knowledge  of  fact.  When  he 
tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  new  Law  Courts  are  partly  within 
the  City  boundary,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  transfer 
business  to  them  from  the  Guildhall,  he  is  at  issue  with  the 
City  itself  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  an  Order  in  Council,  and  a  Note 
of  the  Common  Council  to  effect  the  change.  So,  too  he  is 
•making  a  blunder  when  he  says  that  the  “  day  census”  refused 
7  Parliament  was  carried  into  effect  under  a  measure  of 


the  Common  Council,  as  though  under  compulsory  power. 
The  day  census,  such  as  it  was,  was  taken  under  exactly 
the  same  powers  as  Mr.  Loftie  might  himself  have  empdoyed, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  take  at  his  own  expense  a  census  of 
the  precinct  of  the  Savoy;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  returns 
were  purely  voluntary,  and  therefore  not  improbably  in¬ 
accurate.  The  study  of  the  history  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  as  told  by  Mr.  Loftie,  shows  us,  if  it  shows  any¬ 
thing,  the  supoerior  efficacy  and  stability  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  institutions,  and  is  the  strongest  possible  argument 
for  the  extension  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  in  general  (he 
will  not  allow  us  to  say  “  metropolis  ”)  of  the  advantages  now 
enjoyed  by  a  constantly  diminishing  population  in  its  central 
area.  “The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  this  vast  area,”  he 

says,  “  is  the  looseness  of  its  governing  system . Asa 

matter  of  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  dwellers  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Board  of 
Works,  which  is  a  deportment  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  used  to  be  known  as  the  ‘  Woods  and  Forests,’  a 
title  too  picturesque  for  the  present  age.”  The  wonderful  in¬ 
accuracy  of  this  last  statement  of  a  matter  of  fact  on  which 
any  almanack  would  put  him  right,  rather  throws  doubts 
on  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Loftie  as  a  historian.  The 
Board  of  Works  is  not  called  the  “  Board  of  Works,”  but  the 
“Office  of  Works.”  The  “Woods  aud  Forests  ”  has  not  been 
found  too  pucturesque  a  title  for  the  Office  of  “  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Laud  Revenues,”  which  Mr.  Loftie  would  quickly  make 
acquaintance  with,  if  he  were  to  set  to  work  to  cut  turf  in  the 
New  Forest.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Loftie  is  not  “  up  ”  in  the 
current  history  of  his  own  times,  and  it  is  a  pity,  therefore, 
that  he  should  have  disfigured  his  book  by  misleading  state¬ 
ments  and  shallow  essays  on  current  politics,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  out  of  place. 


ARDEN* 

Some  one  has  recently  stated  it  to  be  his  opnnion  that  the 
fund  of  prossible  novel-incidents  is  now  exhausted,  and 
that  the  world  must  henceforth  be  contented  with  an 
altered  and  less  eventful  style  of  fiction  than  that  which 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Against  this  doctrine  we  pro¬ 
test  energetically,  believing  incidents  to  be  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  average  novel  as  to  make  it  better  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  stalest  and  most  hackneyed,  than  to  have  none  at  all. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  sameness 
about  them ;  yet  they  are  almost  always  saved  from  being 
altogether  monotonous  by  the  endlessly  varying  individualities 
of  the  narrators, — for  how  seldom  do  two  people  give  an  exactly 
similar  account  of  any  occurrence  that  they  may  both  have 
witnessed!  But  though  diversity  of  treatment  may  make 
the  same  incident  readable  over  and  over  again,  and  even 
impoart  freshness  to  it,  yet  a  story  where  there  is  no  inci¬ 
dent  at  all  runs  an  alarming  chance  of  being  dull.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  works  of  first-rate'  authors  ; 
for  instance,  George  Sand's  idyllic  tale,  La  Petite  Fadette,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  charming  ever  written.  If  a  writer  is 
very  humorous,  or  can  draw  a  character  remarkable  enough  to 
be  worth  reading  about,  or  has  some  unusual  story-telling  sprell 
which  arrests  the  attention,  then  he  may  safely  dispense  with 
the  time-honoured  methods  for  exciting  and  keeping  up  the 
interest  of  readers  ;  but  otherwise,  it  is  imprudent  of  him  to  do 
so.  Just  as  a  great  genius  might  manage  to  make  a  beautiful 
piicture  out  of  a  stagnant  duck-pond,  which  would  never  look 
anything  but  ugly  and  common-pjace  if  pointed  by  an  inferior 
artist,  so  an  exceptionally  gifted  writer  may  render  highly 
interesting  a  story  that  would  be  intolerably  dreary  if  related  by  a 
more  ordinary  mortal.  Geniuses,  however,  are  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule ;  and  when  the  average  author  rashly  attempts  to 
imitate  them  in  producing  a  book  without  anything  eventful  in 
it,  the  result  is  very  apt  to  be  that  he  is  prosy— one  of  the  most 
fatal  errors  that  a  novelist  can  commit,  since  the  majority  of  us 
are  of  the  same  mind  as  Lord  Macaulay,  when  he  said,  “  To 
me,  a  book  that  is  not  amusing  wants  one  of  the  highest 
recommendations.” 

The  views  just  expressed,  however,  are  not  those  of  Miss 
Robinson,  judging  by  the  book  now  before  us.  It  contains 
hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  an  incident,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  generally  employed,  and  seems  to  us  to  suffer 
considerably  from  that  deficiency.  The  heroine  has  a  toothache, 
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goes  to  a  strange  chemist  to  poll  the  tooth  out,  faints  in  his 
shop  after  the  operation,  and  then  the  hero  arrives,  just  in  time 
to  relieve  the  chemist’s  alarm,  sit  by  her  till  she  recovers, 
and  drive  her  home.  Again,  she  gets  into  difficulties  when 
picking  flowers  in  a  muddy  place,  and  he  extricates  her, 
by  means  of  an  old  hurdle.  These  are  about  the  most  exciting 
scenes  described,  and  however  cleverly  and  prettily  told,  are 
evidently  not  of  a  very  thrilling  nature.  The  reader’s  pulses 
beat  no  quicker  than  before,  even  when  he  finds  that  sal-volatile 
failed  to  recover  the  lady  from  her  swoon  ;  and  we  defy  the 
most  nervous  of  mortals  to  get  up  any  anxiety  on  the  score  of 
her  rescue  from  the  mud,  nasty  and  black  a3  it  is, — aye,  and 
with  even  a  hint  thrown  in  of  possible  leeches  lurking  amongst 
the  reed  and  lily-roots  at  the  bottom!  The  heroine  who 
undergoes  these  fearful  perils,  Arden,  is  a  motherless  girl,  who 
passes  the  first  seventeen  years  of  her  life  in  Borne  with  her 
father,  amongst  artists  and  travellers  ;  and  theu,  at  his  death, 
is  suddenly  uprooted  and  transplanted  to  an  English  farm, 
where  existence  is  a  most  bucolic  and  humdrum  affair.  She 
is  “a  person  tenacious  in  affection,  dense  of  perception, 
subject  to  an  unimaginative,  practical,  but  all-pervading 
dreaminess.”  Unimaginative,  practical  dreaminess  being  a 
state  of  mind  extremely  difficult  to  realise,  and  therefore  liable 
to  remove  its  owner  out  of  range  of  the  sympathies  of  ordinary 
people,  the  heroine  appears,  perhaps,  less  delightful  than  she 
might  do  if  she  were  more  easily  comprehensible;  and  however 
practical  her  dreaminess  may  have  been,  her  behaviour  in  real 
life  is  not  particularly  distinguished  by  that  quality,  as  a  rule. 
For  all  that,  she  is  a  good,  well-meaning  girl,  and  very  fairly 
interesting.  Directly  after  her  arrival  at  the  farm,  the  hero 
sees  and  is  smitten  by  her.  He  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  a 
very  suitable  mate  for  a  well-educated,  lady-like,  refined  young 
woman,  because  he  is  an  unpolished  farmer-,  with  somewhat 
of  the  loutish  country  bumpkin  about  him.  But  on 
further  acquaintance  he  proves  to  be  such  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow,  that  one  has  to  gulp  down  one’s  sense  of  what  is 
naturally  fitting,  and  feel  that  it  is  all  right  when  he  marries 
her.  Her  real  love  for  her  husband  does  not  prevent  her  from 
moping  after  marriage  and  pining  for  the  old  Italian  life,  till 
she  is  suddenly  brightened  up  by  a  visit  from  a  young  man 
with  whom  she  had  been  intimate  since  childhood.  He  had  not 
heal'd  she  was  married,  was  come  with  a  view  of  proposing  to 
her  himself,  and  is  consequently  much  taken  aback  at  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  affairs.  The  sight  of  him  recalls  former  happy 
days  in  Italy,  and  makes  her  brisk-up  immediately  and  become 
her  old  self  again.  This  sudden  alteration,  and  her  innocent 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  man  who  is  her  equal  in  position, 
and  in  love  with  her  (though  she  is  ignorant  of  the  latter 
fact),  naturally  troubles  the  poor  rustic  husband’s  mind. 
Finally,  there  comes  a  catastrophe  of  a  rather  peculiar 
kind,  wherein  a  man  struck  by  sunstroke  or  apoplexy,  either 
of  which  illnesses  is  generally  supposed  to  take  almost  instan¬ 
taneous  effect  on  the  brain,  manages  after  the  stroke  to  walk 
sensibly  up  to  his  house,  assemble  the  household  around  him, 
deliberately  harangue  them,  and  read  them  his  will,  before  he 
falls  dead. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  book  is  an  attempt  at  an  idyl  by  an 
author  whose  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  task.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  foregoing  criticisms  upon  it,  we  think  that  it  shows 
considerable  merit  and  promise,  more  especially  in  the  part 
which  gives  a  picture  of  the  rustic  lover  wooing  and  winning  a 
girl  who  is  superior  to  him  in  birth,  breeding,  and  education, 
and  twenty-three  years  his  junior.  Whether  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  these  obstacles  in  real  life  may  be  doubted, 
but,  at  all  events,  he  does  it  gracefully  and  well  in  the  story. 
The  best  of  the  other  characters  are  three  Americans  named  Rose, 
who  have  a  distinctly  marked  national  flavour;  they  are  clever  and 
agreeable  in  a  way,  though  restless,  superficial,  and  too  practical, 
and  are  sufficiently  amusing  to  make  them  welcome  whenever 
they  appear  on  the  scene.  Indeed,  they  have  latent  potentialities 
which  Miss  Robinson  might  well  have  developed  more  than  she 
has  done.  Elbe  Rose,  in  particular,  hard,  selfish,  worldly,  quick 
of  perception,  and  shallow  of  feeling,  agreeable,  and  ready  to 
make  mischief  whenever  it  is  to  her  interest  to  do  so,  is  a  young 
woman  who  might  probably  have  done  great  things  in  the  Becky- 
Sharp  line ;  it  seems  quite  a  pity  to  see  so  little  made  of  such 
talents  as  she  possessed.  Several  of  the  other  people  repre¬ 
sented  are  of  no  importance  to  the  story,  and  would  therefore 
have  been  better  omitted, — for  a  superfluous  person  in  a  novel 
is  like  a  needless  piece  in  a  chess  problem,  serving  merely 


to  confuse  and  distract  the  attention  from  more  important 
considerations. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  GEORGE  III* 

The  title  of  this  book  would  lead  an  ordinary  reader  to  expect 
an  account  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  George  III.,  but 
any  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  making  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  previous  works  will  be  prepared  for  some¬ 
thing  more  extensive.  Accordingly,  after  hearing  something 
about  George  II.  and  his  sons,  we  have  considerably  more  than 
a  hundred  pages  of  description  and  anecdote  relating  to 
George  III.  and  his  wife.  All  this  is  sufficiently  amusing,  but 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us.  He  goes  to  familiar 
authorities  for  his  facts,  and  contributes  little  of  his  own  but  an 
arrangement  which  is  not  always  felicitous,  and  a  criticism  which 
is  not  always  just.  We  have,  for  instance,  eight  pages  of  con¬ 
tinuous  quotation  from  Miss  Burney.  Now,  Miss  Burney’s 
account  of  her  life  at  Court  is  not  difficult  of  access,  and  most 
people  would  prefer  to  read  it  for  themselves,  notwithstanding 
what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  calls  her  “  foolish  affectations  about  the 
way  she  was  treated,  and  her  coquetries  to  the  equerries  and 
every  one  she  met.” 

It  is  not  till  we  reach  page  155  that,  the  King  being  disposed 
of,  we  find  the  author  promising  that  he  will  now  “  pass  on  to 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Royal  Dukes  and  Prin¬ 
cesses.”  But  this  promise  is  not  immediately  fulfilled.  The 
first  chapter  of  Book  ii.  is  devoted  to  the  melancholy  story  of 
Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark  ;  the  second  to  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  King’s  brother),  and  the  claims 
of  the  so-called  “Princess  Olive”  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ryves  ;  and  the  third  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
with  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  to  an  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Edward,  Duke  of  York  (the  King’s  brother),  a  personage  of 
whom  a  contemporary  says  that  “  his  private  conversation  was 
as  weak  and  low  as  his  person  was  contemptible.”  He  died  in 
1767,  being  “  not  thirty  years  of  age,”  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  vaguely 
puts  it  (his  eldest  brother  the  King  was  but  just  thirty  in  that 
year).  Vagueness  and  confusion,  indeed,  we  encounter  con¬ 
tinually  in  these  pages.  A  ludicrous  instance  occurs  in  the 
account  of  this  Prince.  We  read  on  p.  213  :  — 

“The  Prince  of  Monaco  showed  the  greatest  feeling,  putting  all 
his  Court,  officers,  servants,  even  the  bells,  in  mourning,  and  having 
cannon  fired  every  half-hour  till  the  Duke’s  remains  wex-e  put  on 
board.  A  magnificent  present  of  horses  was  sent  to  him  from  the 
Court  of  England  in  gratitude.  It  was  curious  that,  like  Goldsmith 
and  many  more,  he  carried  his  devotion  to  ‘  James’s  Powders’  to  the 
extent  of  imperilling  his  life.” 

This  ought  to  mean  that  the  Prince  of  Monaco  was  one  of  the 
devotees  to  the  famous  powders.  But  even  Mr.  Fitzgerald  could 
not  be  so  irrelevant  as  to  tell  us  this  a  propos  of  his  “  Royal 
Dukes  and  Princesses,”  and  we  are  obliged  to  do  violence  to  the 
text  by  referring  the  statement  to  Prince  Edward. 

At  last,  on  p.  217,  we  get  to  Book  iii.,  and  “The  Princesses.” 
The  author,  aware,  perhaps,  of  his  characteristic  failing, 
plunges  at  once  in  mediae  res.  He  does  not  even  give  us  a  list 
of  these  august  ladies  in  the  order  of  their  age,  but  begins  with 
the  illness  and  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia.  Her  alleged  mar- 
riagewith  General  Fitzroy  is  dismissed  in  threeorfour  lines.  Then 
we  are  introduced  to  the  Princess  Royal,  afterwards  Queen  of 
Wurtemberg.  Of  course,  the  opportunity  of  telling  the  story  of 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  her  husband’s  first  wife  is  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  we  have  several  pages  devoted  to  it.  Of  the 
Princesses  themselves,  we  really  hear  very  little.  We  do  not 
even  get  an  idea  of  their  personal  appearance.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
utterances  on  this  subject  are,  to  say  the  least,  obscure.  On 
p.  303,  we  read  “  that  six  such  young  and  unattractive  women 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Princess  Royal)  had  been  studiously 
kept  till  they  had  grown  elderly  without  any  attempt  at 
arranging  marriages  for  them,  was  extraordinary;”  and  on 
p.  312,  “  the  last  survivor  of  these  Princesses,  who  impressed 
their  contemporaries  as  ‘  fine,  handsome  young  women,’  was 
this  Princess  [Augusta],  who  died  unmarried,  September  22nd, 
1840.”  That  they  were  young,  at  one  time  at  least,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  seems  tolerably  certain,  but  about  the  beauty  he  is 
evidently  much  in  doubt. 

Book  iv.  brings  another  digression.  The  “  English  reader  ” 
would  find,  we  are  told,  some  account  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  “  specially  interesting,”  and  he  must  not  be  disappointed. 
Accordingly,  we  get,  among  other  things,  the  unedifying  story 
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of  Duke  Charles,  the  eccentric  benefactor  of  Geneva;  and  a 
quantity  of  details,  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared, 
about  the  peculiarities  of  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales.  Book 
v.,  “  The  Princess  Charlotte,”  may  be  allowed  to  be  relevant, 
though  it  contains  little  with  which  most  readers  will  not  be 
perfectly  familiar.  Still,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  taken  pains  to 
collect  some  interesting  details  about  the  Princess’s  life,  especi¬ 
ally  about  her  early  days.  We  are  particularly  obliged  to  him 
for  a  curious  document  which  he  has  quoted  on  pp.  31-5  of  Vol. 
II.  The  death  of  the  Princess  left  the  succession  to  the  English 
Crown  in  a  very  strange  situation.  The  Royal  Marriage 
Act  had  effectually  hindered  the  birth  of  legitimate  heirs 
to  the  Throne.  The  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  first  and  second  in  succession,  wer-e  childless.  Then  came 
five  unmarried  brothers,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  forty- 
three;  then,  again,  five  Princesses,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
widowed  and  childless,  the  rest  unmarried,  the  youngest  being 
forty  years  of  age.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  great-grandson  of 
George  II.,  was  childless ;  and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Sophia, 
unmarried.  After  these  came  Prince  Charles  of  Brunswick, 
who  might  have  reigned  over  the  country  in  which  he  after¬ 
wards  contrived  to  acquire  a  peculiarly  sinister  reputation. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  succession  another  distin¬ 
guished  personage  who  has  since  achieved  notoriety,  if 
not  fame.  “Jerome  Napoleon,  aged  three,”  son  of  Frederica 
Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Jerome  Buonaparte,”  is  no 
other  than  the  “  Pretender  ”  who  has  lately  been  fluttering 
the  Republican  dovecotes  across  the  Channel.  Englishmen, 
with  the  memories  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  fresh  upon 
them,  could  not  have  been  pleased  to  think  that  the 
crown  might  possibly  come  to  so  near  a  relative  of  the 
“Corsican  monster,”  the  “indigenous  devil,”  as  one  of  the 
Princesses  calls  him,  by  way  of  ingenious  contrast  with  the 
“fallen  archangel”  Satan.  This  “  stemma  Georgiorum,”  far 
more  intricate  than  the  “  stemma  Caesarum  ”  which  encounters 
the  students  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  book.  There  is  a  quite  surprising  list 
of  persons,  some  of  them  anything  but  desirable,  who  stood  in 
the  line  of  succession. 

In  Books  vi.-x.,  we  have  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  account  of  the 
“Royal  Dukes,”  among  whom  he  includes  their  cousin,  the 
second  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  account  is  fairly  just,  and, 
being  just,  is  naturally  not  a  narrative  which  can  he  read  with 
pleasure.  That  the  Duke  of  York  did  something  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  private  soldier  may  be  allowed,  though  his  re¬ 
appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  after  the  frightful  Clarke 
scandal,  and  the  erection  of  a  column  in  his  honour,  show  a 
state  of  public  feeling  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  understand. 
We  can  only  conclude  that  our  grandfathers  had  a  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  these  things  which  was  very  different  from  ours.  The 
Duke  of  York,  after  all,  was  better  than  his  elder  brother,  to 
whom,  as  many  a  visitor  to  the  sea-side  has  read  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  town  of  Ramsgate  erected  a  costly  obelisk,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  “  gracious  condescension  ”  in  selecting  that  port  as 
his  point  of  departure  for  Hanover,  and  of  whom  some  local 
scholar  wrote,  in  elegant  Latinity,  “  Sui  unice  colunt,  venerantur 
externi.” 

The  most  interesting  of  these  memoirs  is  naturally  that  of  the 
Queen’s  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  an  unlucky  prince,  who  was 
always  in  difficulties,  not  always  of  his  own  making.  He  was 
as  extravagant  as  the  rest  of  his  family,  but  it  must  be  put  down 
to  sheer  bad-luck  that  he  lost  three  or  four  outfits  in  succession 
by  shipwreck  or  capture.  The  last  of  bis  misfortunes  was  the 
choice  of  the  doctors  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness. 
“Though  his  Royal  Highness  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arms  and  by  cupping,  he  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd.”  He  had  been  taken  ill  but  two  days 
before. 

If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  bad  contented  himself  with  about  a  fourth 
of  the  space  which  be  has  occupied  (and  we  make  as  large  an 
allowance  as  possible  in  consideration  of  habits  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overcome),  we  could  have  bestowed  on  him  more 
praise  than  we  have  found  it  possible  to  give  to  these  two 
bulky  volumes. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ❖ - 

1  he  Histcry  of  England.  By  Dr.  Lingnrd.  (Nimmo  and  Bain.)  — 
Ve  are  glad  to  see  that  the  demand  for  Dr.  Lingard’s  England  still 
con  mues.  The  work  of  the  learned  Catholic  requires  on  points  to  be 
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supplemented  by  tbe  results  of  recent  research,  but  in  the  main  its 
accuracy  and  impartiality  aro  incontestable,  while  it  is,  among  such 
histories,  perhaps  the  most  equally  pleasing  to  read.  Few  histories- 
give  the  reader  the  same  impression  of  exhaustive  study,  while  the 
separateness  of  the  stand-point,  that  of  a  temperate  Roman  Catholic 
who  desires  to  see  the  truth,  secures  a  certain  flavour  of  originality. 
There  are  points,  perhaps,  on  which  the  Doctor  was  prejudiced;  but 
even  on  these,  his  narrative  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  can  recog¬ 
nise  that  history  is  rarely  simple,  and  always  admits  of  a  reading 
other  than  the  popular  and  accepted  one.  This  new  edition  is  in  ten 
volumes,  is  excellently  printed,  and  illustrated  with  ten  portraits  of 
the  greatest  personages  in  our  history,  including  Cardinal  Pole.  The 
single  defect  of  the  edition  is  that  of  all  modern  books  of  weight — a 
want  of  half  an  inch  more  margin  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  the 
volumes  should  lie  a  little  more  open.  Publishers,  however,  are  upon 
this  point  all  alike, — immovable. 

Lusus  Intereisi.  By  Henry  John  Hodgson,  II. A.  (Bell  and  Son.); 
— A  volume  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  from  the  pen  of  so  accomplished 
a  scholar  as  Mr.  Hodgson  is  sure  to  find,  at  least,  some  appreciative 
readers.  One  distinctive  feature  of  this  collection  is  the  original 
verse,  a  kind  of  composition  too  much  neglected  by  scholars  of  the 
present  day.  Translations  can  never  reach  the  first  rank  in  style,, 
and,  useful  as  they  are,  should  not  he  suffered  to  have  the  monopoly 
which,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  practice  of  the  last  century,  they  now 
enjoy,  in  many,  at  least,  of  our  homes  of  classical  scholarship.  Here- 
is  a  happy  epigram  on  the  mitrailleuse  (1871)  : — 

“  Tormeutone  novo  patriain  tutabere,  Caesar, 

Fulmineo  centum  quod  vomit  ore  trlobos  ? 

At  virtute  opus  est,  opus  est  et  milite  fido  ; 

Non  bate  clausisset  mackina  Thermopylas.” 

As  a  specimen  of  translation,  we  give  the  epitaph  on  Sir  John 
Franklin  : — - 

“  Non  hie,  Nauta,  jnees,  praeolare ;  tua  ossa  nivalis 
Arctos  babet  libido  contumulata  gelu ; 

Tuque  magis  faustis,  auima  a  fortissima,  velis 
Non  iam  terrestreui  pergis  adire  polum.” 

Our  readers  may  compare  this  with  the  versions  collected  by  Hr. 
Wright,  and  will  probably  think  it  better  than  most,  hut  surpassed 
by  some,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  following  (one  of  the  five  versions 
contributed  by  Dr.  Butler,  of  Harrow)  : — 

“  Non  hie,  magne,  iaces  :  Boreas  babet  ossa  nivalis, 

Ause  polum  titulis  addere,  uauta,  tuis. 

Carpe  serenus  iter  ;  uunc  te  polus  att.rakit  alter ; 

Et  freta  tefrenae  non  adeuuda  rati.’* 

Old  Court  Customs  and  Modern  Court  Rule.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Armytage.  (Bentley  and  Son.) — A  readable  magazine  article  might 
have  been  made  out  of  the  materials  which  Mrs.  Armytage  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  collect  for  this  volume,  if  only  she  had  arranged  them 
a  little  better.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  little  confusion.  Under  the 
head  of  “Royal  Balls  and  other  Entertainments,”  for  instance,  we- 
learn  that  in  the  last  century,  “Duchesses,  Marchionesses,  Countesses 
were  entitled  to  a  message  from  the  Queen  on  the  birth  of  an  infant,, 
or  upon  the  death  of  their  husbands,  or  any  relative  for  whom  they 
put  on  black  gloves.”  Generally,  wc  find  much  that  everybody  knows,, 
or,  at  least,  might  know,  and  much  that  nobody  need  care  to  know. 
On  the  whole,  the  impression  is  left  that  Royalty  is  much  less  in 
sympathy  socially  with  its  subjects  than  it  was.  But  this  refers  to- 
the  upper  class  only.  With  the  people  generally  it  is  more  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  being  brought  into  it  by  the  share  taken  in  various  movements, 
philanthropic  or  other.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  King  dined  and 
played  cards  in  public,  but  then  there  were  no  openings  of  museums 
and  exhibitions,  no  hospital  festivals,  and  the  like.  These  bring,  if 
not  the  Queen  herself,  yet  the  Royal  Family  into  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  people. 

Guide  to  the  Lalce  District.  By  Herman  Prior.  (Gansett,  Win¬ 
dermere  ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall.) — This  is  a  very  handy  little  volume, 
containing  all  that  is  to  he  found  in  the  large  editions  of  Mr.  Prior’s 
book,  but  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  most  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket.  The  type  is  clear,  and  the  binding  has  a  durable  look.  Two 
maps  accompany  it,  one  giving  the  usual  information,  the  other  geo¬ 
logical.  Both  will  be  useful,  though,  of  course,  not  sufficient  for  the 
pedestrian.  The  general  merits  of  Mr.  Prior’s  Guide  are  well  known  ; 
it  only  remains  to  notice  the  great  convenience  of  its  present  form. 
These  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  iu  leather  binding,  with  two 
maps  in  pockets,  weigh  exactly  five  ounces. 

Moloch.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  3  vols.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
—Most  readers  will  be  a  little  surprised  by  the  scenes  in  which  they 
first  make  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed’s  heroine.  If  this 
young  lady  had  dropped  from  the  moon,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  careless  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  society.  But  this 
surprise  will  change  to  a  very  different  feeling,  when  they  come  to 
realiso  the  plot  of  the  story.  Briefly  put,  it  is  this.  A  man  falls  in 
love  with  and  engages  himself  to  the  daughter  of  a  woman  whom  he 
has  taken  away  from  her  husband,  with  whom  he  has  lived  for  several 
years,  and  who  has  borne  him  children.  How,  this  is  a  very  frightful 
story.  Wo  can  imagine  it  told,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  dignity, 
without  a  single  superfluous  word,  as  an  impressive  warning  against 
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profligacy.  But  it  becomes  a  grave  offence  against  taste,  and 
we  may  say  against  morality,  tbougb  nothing  could  be  further, 
we  are  sure,  from  the  author’s  thoughts,  when  it  is  mixed  np, 
a3  it  is  here,  with  the  ordinary  frivolities  of  fiction.  And  for 
whom,  let  us  ask  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  as  we  have  asked  others 
on  like  occasions,  for  whom  does  she  write  ?  Does  she  know  who 
they  are  that  actually  read  novels  P  Does  slio  suppose  that  they  are 
men  of  pleasure,  or  rather  youDg  women  whom  it  can  serve  no 
purpose  to  shock,  and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  to  harm,  with  such 
stories  as  these  P  This  is  really,  for  a  book  that  we  quite  believe  to 
have  been  well  meant,  the  very  worst  offender  that  has  come  under 
our  notice  during  an  experience  of  many  years.  Is  there  no  way  to 
teach  authors  and  publishers  their  plain  duty  to  society  in  this  matter  ? 
Surely,  the  great  libraries,  which  minister  to,  if  they  do  not  create 
this  enormous  demand  for  fiction,  might  exercise  a  censorship  which 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  production  of  such  books  as  Moloch. 

Azciliar.  By  E.  C.  Hope-Edwards.  (Bentley  and  Son.) — Miss 
Hope-Edwards  gives  us  here  extracts  from  a  journal  which  she  kept 
in  Spain,  during  the  winter  of  1881-82.  She  entered  Spain  by  way 
of  Barcelona,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  Valencia. 
Valencia  is  a  place  where  Spain  can  be  seen  with  even  less  veneer 
of  foreign  manners  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  place,  there¬ 
fore,  was  rightly  chosen,  and  sufficient  time  was  given  to  it  for  some 
real  acquaintance  with  its  people  to  be  made.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  anything  about  Spain  more  vivid,  and  without  any 
effort  at  fine-writing,  than  the  eight  chapters  (iv.-xi.)  which  make 
op  the  account  of  places,  men,  and  manners  in  Valencia.  Among 
other  notable  possessions,  Valencia  has  a  University,  which  is  so  far 
abreast  of  the  times  as  to  admit  women  students  (who  do  not,  however, 
to  any  great  extent,  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege),  and  a  library 
of  fifty  thousand  volumes.  A  propos  of  books,  Miss  Hope-Edwards 
gives  us  some  interesting  details  about  Spanish  literature,  its 
present  condition  and  its  prospects.  These  seem  feeble  enough,  and 
the  Spaniards  themselves  are  anything  but  sanguine.  It  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  Fernan  Caballero,  the  best  known  of  Spanish  litterateurs 
— and  she  is  not  more  than  second-rate — is  half  German  by  ex¬ 
traction.  One  of  the  Valencian  chapters  gives  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  monastery  of  Montserrat,  which  is  interesting  not  so  much 
from  what  the  writer  saw  of  the  monastery,  as  from  her  record  of 
the  very  characteristic  experiences  of  travel.  From  Valencia,  Miss 
Edwards  went  to  Cordova,  thence  to  Malaga,  where  she  heard  a 
preacher  improve  upon  St.  James  by  saying,  “It  is  not  enough  to 
believe, — the  devils  believe,  Protestants  believe;”  and  from  Malaga, 
again,  to  Seville,  to  which  she  devotes  four  chapters,  and  Granada. 
Her  stay  at  Seville  included  Holy  Week,  still  observed  in  that  city 
with  a  fuller  ceremonial  than  is  preserved  elsewhere.  Her  description 
of  this  is  very  full  and  interesting,  and  written,  too,  in  excellent 
taste.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  the  reader  throughout 
the  volume  to  find  the  author  so  truly  sympathetic.  At  Granada,  the 
most  interesting  object,  after  the  Alhambra,  was  the  gypsy  Mariano. 
Spanish  gypsies,  however,  seem  to  be  less  characteristic  than  their 
English  brethren.  Madrid  and  Toledo  were  visited  after  Seville.  The 
book  is  eminently  readable,  and  not  a  little  instructive. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  3  vols.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.) — We  must  own  that  these  three  volumes  of  lovers’  affairs, 
oven  treated  with  the  skill  which  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  pen  can  command, 
eeerned  to  us  a  little  wearying.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
any  plot.  No  one  supposes  for  a  moment  that  the  young  sailor  whom 
Elsie  loves  has  really  been  drowned,  or  that  Mrs.  Limber,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  story,  will  be  allowed  to  do  any  real  mischief,  in  the 
end.  The  most  inexperienced  of  novel-readers  sees  almost  from  the 
beginning  how  things  are  going  to  turn  out,  and  will  not  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  misled  by  the  very  simple  devices  which  Mrs.  Macquoid 
employs.  But  though  he  is  not  thrilled,  or  startled,  or  excited,  he 
will,  granted  a  fairly  good  appetite  for  this  particular  kind  of  literary 
food,  be  satisfied.  The  dialogue  is  easy  and  sometimes  brisk,  there 
are  touches  of  nature  in  the  characters,  and  pleasing  bits  of  descrip¬ 
tion  of  scenery.  Still,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  work  by  which  the 
author  of  Patty  made  her  reputation. 

Our  Eastern  Sisters  and  their  Missionary  Helpers.  By  Harriett 
Warner  Ellis.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) — There  is  much  that  will 
interest  the  reader  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  record  of  work  that  has  been 
■done  among  women  in  India  and  the  Further  East,  in  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  in  the  world  much 
silly  and  some  spiteful  talk  against  Missionaries;  no  better  refutation 
could  be  found  than  is  offered  in  this  unpretending  little  book.  Let 
auv  one  read,  for  instance,  if  he  wants  to  know  more,  what  has  been 
done  by  them  among  the  Khonds,  where  hundreds  of  girls  doomed  to 
death  by  a  hideous  practice  of  infanticide  have  been  rescued.  The 
question  of  belief  may  bo  set  aside  ;  about  the  gain  to  humanity  thero 
is  no  question.  Nothing  in  the  volume  is  more  interesting  than  the 
account  of  the  “Female  Medical  Missions,”  which  are  doiug  a  daily 
increasing  work  in  India. 

The  Conservation  of  Solar  Energy.  By  C.  William  Siemens, 


I’.R.S.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — Mr.  Siemens  publishes  here,  together 
with  the  original  paper,  read  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  the 
correspondence  which  that  paper,  with  the  remarkable  theory  which  it 
stated,  called  forth,  in  Nature  and  the  Comptes  Rendus.  The  subject  was 
well  threshed-out,  and  no  one  will  doubt  the  benefit  of  having  all  the 
argument  preserved  in  this  convenient  form. 

Contradictions.  By  Frances  M.  Peard.  2  vols.  (Bentley  and  Son.) 
—Miss  Peard  does  not  trouble  herself  to  provide  much  incident 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  readers.  Of  course,  there  are  mis¬ 
understandings,  and  there  is  a  rescue,  an  heroic  affair  upon  a  railway 
bridge.  It  must  be  owned  that,  with  this  element  wanting,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  talking  and  love-making  grow  a  little 
wearisome.  Yet  there  is  merit  in  the  story,  if  story  it  is  to  be  called. 
The  two  sisters,  Dorothy  and  Gina,  are  an  attractive  pair  of  fresh, 
right-thinking,  vigorous  English  girls  ;  and  Olivia,  with  her  more 
conventional  and  worldly  aims,  which  do  not,  however,  wholly  occupy 
her  heart,  forms  an  effective  contrast.  Life  in  Venice,  too,  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  some  skill,  and  there  are  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
of  the  effects  of  light  and  colour  in  the  canals  and  lagoons  which 
are  well  and  forcibly  written.  Miss  Peard  once  ventures  into  a 
domain  which  is  evidently  straDge  to  her.  Before  she  mentions 
cricket  again,  she  should  get  coached  by  some  Bchoolboy  of  he* 
acquaintance  (it  is  the  only  thing  a  schoolboy  is  pretty  sure  to  know). 
He  would  not  allow  her  to  talk  of  a  man  beiug  “caught  at  slip  from 
a  skyer.”  A  skyer  at  slip  is  not,  perhaps,  an  absolute  impossibility, 
but  it  is  not  far  off. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co.) — The  gist  of  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  few  words  which 
are  appended  by  the  editor  to  the  last  of  the  letters.  The  writer  of 
them  went  out  at  eighteen,  and  “he  has  been  able,  within  two  years, 
to  establish  himself  in  a  farm  of  about  seven  hundred  acres,  his  own 
property,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  it  already  umSer  cultivation  ;  he 
has  his  house,  two  teams  of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  Ac.,  eight  stacks  of 
corn,  and  fifty  tons  of  hay,  besides  his  ploughs,  reaping  and  binding 
machine.”  What  these  two  years  were,  what  difficulties  intervened 
and  were  overcome,  and  how,  generally,  the  result  was  obtained,  may 
be  learnt  from  the  letters  themselves.  But  one  thing  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  by  way  of  encouragement,  for,  of  course,  all  is  not  plain- 
sailiDg,  that  the  writer’s  friends  at  home,  as  they  read  his  letters, 
were  most  struck  with  the  kindness  which  he  received  from  all  whom 
he  met. 

The  Land  of  the  Five  Pavers  and  Sindh.  By  David  Ross.  (Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall.) — This  volume  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  gazetteer 
of  the  Punjaub  and  Sindh.  Information,  both  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical,  is  abundantly  supplied ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Punjaub, 
at  least,  connected  as  it  has  been  with  European  history  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  the  historical  associations  are  considerable 
and  important.  A  glossary  and  an  index  complete  a  volume  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have  connections  or  interest  in 
these  provinces  of  British  India. 

Sophocles :  the  Seven  Flags,  in  English  T rerse.  By  Lewis  Camp¬ 
bell,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Professor  Campbell  has 
done  so  much  good  work  for  Sophocles,  that  any  contribution  of  his 
to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  poet  must  be  received 
with  respect.  We  have  now  from  his  pen  a  complete  translation  of 
the  seven  plays.  (A  part,  our  I’eaders  will  remember,  was  published 
some  time  since.)  The  impression  left  by  the  whole  is  rather  of  the 
carefulness  and  industry  and  sound  scholarship  which  Professor 
Campbell’s  labours  on  the  text  have  led  us  to  expect  from  him,  than 
of  any  great  aptitude  for  the  special  work  of  a  translator, — a  trans¬ 
lator  in  the  sense  of  one  who  gives  the  force  and  beauty  of  his 
original  in  a  way  at  least  approximately  adequate.  The  blank  verse 
is  correct  and  smooth,  the  lyric  parts  sometimes  happy,  and  mostly 
possessing  a  fairly  good  rhythm ;  but  we  miss  strength  in  the  first,  and 
beauty  in  the  second.  Here  is  a  specimen,  from  the  curse  which 
GSdipus  pronounces  on  his  son  Polynices,  at  Colonos  : — 

“  Begone,  rejected  and  renounced  by  me, 

And  take  with  thee,  thou  vilest  of  the  vile. 

This  imprecation  : — Vain  be  thine  attempt, 
la  levying  war  against  thy  father's  race  ; 

Frustrate  be  thy  return  to  Argos’  vale  : 

Die  foully  by  a  fratricidal  hand, 

And  foully  slay  him  who  hath  banished  thee  ! 

X  call,  moreover,  from  his  dread  abysm, 

The  power  that  waits  upon  a  father's  curse 
To  bear  thee  off  to  his  confine  :  I  invoke 
The  spirits  who  haunt  this  ground,  and  the  fierce  god 
Who  hath  filled  you  both  with  this  unnatural  hate." 

“  Rejected  and  renounced  ”  is  but  an  indifferent  equivalent  for 
dTroTTTvaros  Te  Kairdrap.  “  My  father’s  race  ”  does  not  give  the  idea 
contained  in  yijs  ip<pvAtov.  And  we  should  certainly  prefer  to  take, 
with  Linwood,  narpSov  ‘'Epe/Jos,  “  of  the  Tartarean  darkness,  where 
dwelt  the  father  of  Gililipus,”  than  to  follow  Professor  Campbell’s 
interpretation.  The  allusion  to  the  murdered  Laius  introduces  anew 
element  of  horror.  The  pronunciation  of  “  confine  ”  cannot  be 
altered  by  printing  an  accent  over  tho  second  syllable.  Indeed, 
the  word,  however  it  may  be  pronounced,  does  not  make  the  line  a 
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good  one.  Philoctetea’  farewell  to  his  island  is  more  happily 
executed  : — 

“  Come,  let  me  bless  tlie  region,  ere  I  go. 

Poor  home,  sail  comrade  of  my  watch,  farewell  1 
Ye  nymphs  of  meadows  where  soft  waters  flow  ; 

Thou  ocean  headland,  pealing  thy  deep  knell, 

Where  oft  within  my  cavern,  as  I  lay, 

My  hair  was  moist  with  dashing  sonth-w'nd's  spray. 

And  ofttimes  came  from  Hermes’  foreland  high 
Sad  replication  of  my  storm-vext  cry  ; 

Ye  fountains,  and  thou,  Lycian  water  sweet, 

I  never  thought  to  lea\e  you,  yet  my  feet 
Are  turning  from  your  paths, — we  part  for  aye. 

Farewell!  and  send  me  kindly  ou  my  way, 

O  Lemnian  earth  !  enclosed  by  circling  seas. 

To  sail  where  mighty  Fate  my  course  decrees, 

And  friendly  voices  points  me,  and  the  will 
Of  that  heroic  power  who  doth  this  act  fulfil.” 

We  can  speak  with  nnmixed  praise  of  the  prefatory  note  which  in¬ 
troduces  the  translation.  Besides  much  that  is  truly  and  forcibly 
said  about  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Sophoclean  drama,  it 
administers  a  strong  rebuke  to  the  quasi-Hellenism  which  some 
admirers  of  the  Classics  would  seek  to  impose  upon  us.  “  On  turning,” 
says  Professor  Campbell,  “  from  the  forms  of  Greek  art  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Greek  literature,  we  find  that  Beauty,  although  everywhere 
an  important  element,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  greatest  writings,  nor  is  the  Hellenic  consciousness 
confined  within  the  life  of  Mature,  unless  this  term  is  allowed  to  com¬ 
prehend  man  without  his  thoughts  and  aspirations.” 


Retrospections,  Social  and  Archccoloaical.  By  Charles  Roach  Smith. 
(Bell  and  Son.) — We  are  not  inclined,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  criticise,  this  book.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  gives  ns  pleasant 
recollections  of  persons — pleasant,  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  for 
sometimes  people  have  made  light  of  or  hindered  his  archmological 
researches,  and  he  cannot  forgive  them— and  recollections,  even  more 
pleasant,  of  places.  “  Ingoldsby  ”  Barham,  Thomas  Wright,  Thomas 
Waghorn,  and  J.  R.  Planche  are  among  the  friends  whom  he  com¬ 
memorates.  The  proceedings  of  Congresses  are  described,  not  with¬ 
out  an  occasional  touch  of  humour.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
volume  will  certaiuly  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Smith’s  explora¬ 
tions.  The  “  Visits  to  the  Roman  Wall,”  begun  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  may  be  quoted  especially  as  interesting.  We  were  more  ashamed 
than  surprised  to  read,  in  the  account  of  Binchester  (the  Koman 
Vinovia), — “Dr.  Hooppell  finds  that  the  Church  of  Escombe  was 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Vinovia ;  and  Dr.  Bince  tells  us  that  when 
the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Van 
Mildert),  the  mansion  was  pulled  down,  and  the  altars  and  other 
antiquities  which  had  been  collected  were  utilised  in  forming  the 
‘stoppings’  of  a  coalpit.  An  altar  to  Fortune,  by  a  prefect  of 
cavalry,  was  rescued  at  the  pit’s'  mouth  by  Dr.  Raine.”  The 
Christians  of  earlier  days  destroyed  images  and  altars  from  genuine 
feelings  of  fear  and  hatred ;  the  Vandals  whom  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
describes  had  no  more  exalted  motive  than  the  greed  of  gain. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen  Mathers  (Mrs.  Henry  Reeve).  3  vols. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.) — Miss  Mathers’  story  opens  in  a  gold-diggers’ 
camp,  called  by  the  probable  name  of  “  Misogamy,”  and  situated  in 
Australia,  though  possessing  a  certain  resemblance  to  such  places  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  described  in  American  fiction.  The 
dialect  is  curiously  like  the  talk  of  American  camps.  The 
situation,  a  little  child  humanising  a  very  rough  company,  is 
one  that  has  been  employed  before,  and  Miss  Mathers  does 
not  make  it  her  own  by  aDy  peculiar  force  in  putting  it.  Her 
picture  wants  clearness,  and  is  not  always  in  good  taste.  When 
she  is  most  serious,  she  is  capable  of  writing  such  slang  as 
“  these  men  were  likely  to  come  a  cropper  over  their  best  instincts.” 
In  Book  ii.,  the  scene  is  changed  and  the  time  advanced  by  some 
fifteen  years.  We  find  the  heroine  grown  to  a  maiden  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty,  with  a  very  decided  inclination  to  flirt,  and  are 
introduced  to  a  yonng  savage,  who  may  be  described  as  the 
Uncas  of  Australasia, — we  say  Australasia,  because  the  savage 
in  question  seems  to  be  a  Maori,  while  the  action  takes  place  in 
Australia.  It  is  to  Bathurst,  certainly,  that  the  heroine  and  her 
English  lover  take  their  romantic  journey,  and  by  Bathurst  we  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  New  Sonth  Wales.  We 
have  called  the  journey  romantic  ;  it  is  something  ,  more.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  strained  situation.  The  pair  take  their  “solitary  way,” 
like  another  Adam  and  Eve,  only  unmarried  ;  and  we  are  perpetually 
reminded  what  a  perilous  way  it  is,  what  a  struggle  there  is  between 
passion  and  duty.  However,  Bathurst  is  safely  reached.  The  English¬ 
man  goes  home,  and  Wantha  (that  is  the  Maori  maiden’s  name) 
turns  back  to  the  bush,  where  she  finds  her  father,  John  Trefusis, 
alias  “  Cucumber  Bill,”  and  now  Earl  of  Thor.  By  his  dying  com¬ 
mand,  she  comes  to  England,  where  she  is  received  by  a  cousin,  the 
Rev.  Amos  Trefusis.  Mr.  Trefusis’  resources  are  scanty,  and 
Wantha  makes  herself  useful  by  killing  game  for  the  family  larder, 
not  taking  any  heed  of  close-time,  of  which,  however,  the  clergyman, 
if  he  was  at  all  like  other  country  parsons,  must  surely  have  heard. 
(Yet  he  thanks  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  under  the  impression  that 
the  game  had  been  sent  as  a  present.)  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue 
the  story  any  further.  It  is  brimful  of  improbabilities,  nor  is  there 


any  trace  of  the  art  which  sometimes  can  make  the  reader  accept 
even  improbabilities  without  question.  The  book  has  merits,  as  all  that 
so  clever  a  writer  as  Miss  Mathers  writes  must  needs  have.  There  is 
some  brisk  action,  and  graphic  description  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  us  anything  but  a  success. 

Adoniram  Judson  :  his  Life  and  Labours.  By  his  Son,  Edward 
Judson.  (Uodder  and  Stoughton.) — The  filial  piety  of  Mr.  Edward 
Judson  has  given  ns  here  a  more  complete  account  than  we  have 
hitherto  possessed  of  a  laborious  and  noble  life.  Dr.  Judson  has 
been  placed  by  common  consent — for  we  have  heard  High  Churchmen 
loud  in  his  praises,  Baptist  though  he  was — in  the  front  rank  of  great 
Missionaries.  Tried  by  the  test  of  visible  success,  his  work  was  great. 
Nowhere  in  India,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  districts  of  Southern 
India  where  Christian  influence  has  been  long  at  work,  have  Mis¬ 
sions  done  more  than  they  have  in  Burmah.  Something  of  this  Dr. 
Judson  saw  in  his  lifetime — sixty-three  churches  had  been  established, 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Burmah — but  more  has  been 
developed  since  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  also  work  of  another 
kind,  closely  related  to  his  missionary  labours.  He  had  finished  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Burmese,  and  had  put  together  the  larger 
part  of  a  Burmese  dictionary. 

Poetry. — Love  in  Idleness.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — It  is 
plain  enough  to  any  one  who  reads  a  page  or  so  of  this  volume  that  its 
author  possesses  no  small  poetical  gifts.  His  work  wants  substance. 
We  read  his  poems  through,  and  find  that,  beyond  a  vague  sense  of 
melody  and  sweetness,  they  leave  little  impression  on  the  mind.  The 
writer  feels  ;  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauty  of  things,  the  gladness 
aud  the  pathos  of  love  find  an  harmonious  expression  in  his  verse ;  at 
the  same  time  he  is  wholly  free  from  the  faults  of  the  “fleshly”  school  ; 
but  we  see  little  that  can  be  called  thought  in  his  work.  This  art  of 
thinking  he  must  learn,  if  he  would  win  a  place  among  poets.  When 
he  grows  to  this — as,  being,  we  suppose,  yet  young,  he  may  well 
grow — his  command  of  language,  fine  sense  of  rhythm,  his  vivid 
fancy,  and  the  scholarly  feeling  which  enables  him  to  enjoy  the 
classical  models,  will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  the  poems,  is  a  legend  quaintly  compounded 
out  of  the  “Odyssey”  and  Lucian’s  Vera  Historia.  Nausicaa, 
after  long  centuries  of  sleep,  is  made  happy  with  Ulysses.  Only 
Homer’s  Nansicaa  would  have  disdained  the  love-sick  maiden  who  is 
hero  depicted;  and]  Lucian’s  Ulysses  forgets  his  Penelope,  not  for- 
the  Phaeacian  maideD,  but  for  Calypso.  Among  the  other  notable 
pieces  may  be  mentioned  “  Afternoon,”  a  pastoral  of  some  beauty, 
but  a  beauty  too  artificial,  and  the  two  “  Nocturnes,”  in  which 
Chopin’s  music  is  translated  into  verse.  “  The  History  of  Philip 
the  Deacon  :  a  Pageant,”  is  a  clever  imitation.  The  translations 
from  the  Greek  are  as  good  as  anything  in  the  volume.  Here  is  the 
version  of  “  Meleager  to  Holiodora  — 

“  Tears,  bitter  tears,  all  I  can  five, 

Tears  to  the  depth,  to  thee  I  pour, 

To  thee  in  Hades,  Haliodore, 

All  of  my  love  that  there  may  live. 

Tear?,  bitter  tears,  I  pour  to  thee, 

Tears  of  libation,  wept  above 
Tby  tomb,  in  memory  of  thy  love, 

In  memory  of  thy  love  to  me. 

Ah  !  with  what  sigh?,  with  what  tears  shed, 

I,  Meleager,  mourn  thy  fade. 

To  Acheron  a  bootless  grace. 

To  me  still  dear  among  the  dead. 

Alas!  my  blossom,  whither  must 
I  seek  thee  now  ?  Hades  it  is. 

Hades  hath  snatched  away  my  bliss. 

And  trod  my  perfect  flower  to  dust. 

Yet  shall  not  tears  disturb  thy  rest, 

Rather,  I  pray  thee,  mother  earth. 

Our  mother,  thou,  who  gav’st  us  birth, 

To  fold  her  gently  to  thy  breast.” 

- Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton  (Eliot  Stock.)  — 

In  an  introduction  which  contains  some  pathetic  expression  of 
personal  feeling,  the  writer  makes  this  apology  to  his  reader  : — 

“  But  if  some  shape  of  horror  makes  you  shrink, 

It  is,  perchance,  some  outline  he  has  got 
From  nightmare’s  magic-lantern.  Do  you  think 
He  knows  it  not  1  ” 

And,  indeed,  there  is  overmuch  of  the  nightmare  in  this  volume.  The 
“  New  Medusa  ”  is  a  story,  told  with  much  power,  but  too  horrible 
for  art,  of  madness  and  murder.  The  subject  of  “  A  Ballad  of  the 
Sack  of  Prato  ”  is  possibly  admissible.  The  heroine  is  an  Italian 
Judith,  with  a  difference,  avenging  her  wrongs  on  a  Spanish  Holo- 
fernes,  but  it  is  disfigured  with  horrors  that  seem  to  indicate  a  morbid 
imagination.  The  “Idyl  of  the  Auchorite”  offends  still  more  grossly 
against  the  canons  of  true  art.  In  his  insatiate  love  of  the  ghastly, 
Mr.  Hamilton  permits  himself  to  step  over  the  line  of  the  ludicrous. 
“A  colour  more  sallow  than  baker’s  paste”  moves  mirth  rather  than 
terror.  We  regret  this  mistake  all  the  more,  because  there  is  real 
force  in  much  of  the  verse.  Here  is  a  specimen,  from  “  An  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  a  Lady”  : — 

“And  now  beneath  these  Tuscan  hills  she  lies 
Where  friendly  sunbeams  kiss  away  the  tears 
Which  every  passing  April  cloud  lets  fall 
Upon  her  grave.  All  through  the  day 
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Such  tears  anrl  kieses  and  the  songs  of  birds 
Have  been  tbe  gift  of  spring — the  spring  she  missed. 

Bat  now  the  sun  is  low  :  before  it  leaves 
It  sends  a  slanting  ray  to  kiss  the  stone. 

Then  pearly  twilight  settles  over  all ; 

The  cypresses  grow  black,  the  air  grows  chill. 

The  miehty  dome  of  Florence  stands  distinct, 

With  Giotto's  belfry  near  it,  on  the  sky. 

Then  by  degrees  they  mingle  with  the  night, 

Like  fading  ghosts.  The  city’s  hum  is  hushed. 

And  through  the  dusk  there  comes  the  mellow  boom 
Of  a  great  bell,  tolled  slowly,  which  brings  home 
A  sense  of  peace  in  mutability.” 

Unfortunately  this  poem,  a  passionate  declaration  of  atheism 

and  pessimism,  is  the  most  repulsive  iu  the  whole  book. - 

Poems  by  Two  (D.  R.  Clark,  Dundee),  is  a  volume  of  ordinary  verse, 
sometimes,  indeed,  sinking  below  this  level  but  once  or  twice,  as  in 

the  ballad  of  “  The  Skipper  of  Dundee,”  rising  above  it. - - 

Wayside  Songs:  with  other  Verse.  (Wilson  and  McCormick,  Glas¬ 
gow.)— This  volume  shows  some  real  lyrical  power.  Now  and  again 
there  is  a  “  lilt  ”  in  the  verse  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  author  has 
at  least  approached  to  the  secret  of  song- writing.  Wc  read  the  verse, 
for  the  first  time  at  least,  with  pleasure.  Whether  we  should  care  to 
read  it  again,  we  doubt,  yet  feel,  while  we  doubt,  that  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible.  The  writer  is  one  of  those  perplexing  people  whose  writing 
is  good  in  form,  but  somewhat  wanting  iu  substance,  and  who  are 
consequently  peculiarly  difficult  to  class.  Here,  for  instance,  are 
some  pretty  verses,  which  yet  have  no  glow  about  them 

“By  the  Sea. 

We  gazed  into  tbe  world  that  lay 
Beyond  the  golden  verge  of  day. 

A  world  of  dreams  from  whose  bright  shore, 

The  winds  a  whispered  message  bore. 

The  flowers  around  were  wet  with  dew. 

One  star  had  kindled  in  the  blue, 

While  at  our  feet  the  stream  sang  still 
The  music  of  the  purple  hill. 

With  rhythmic  beat,  and  rippled  flow, 

The  bright  waves  smote  the  rocks  helow. 

While  circling  'mid  the  hazy  blue. 

With  many  a  cry  the  sea-birds  flew. 

The  sense  of  perfect  calm  and  rest 
Fell  with  the  glory  of  the  West, 

And  Nature  and  our  hearts  in  tune. 

Waited  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

For,  oh  !  how  sweet  it  was  to  staDd 
One  moment  on  enchanted  land, 

To  feel  that  life  had  perfect  grown. 

And  all  the  present  was  our  own.” 

- So  Tired!  and  other  Verses,  by  M.  E.  Townsend  (Rivingtons)  are 

sweet  and  musical,  beyond  the  average  of  verse  of  the  day,  and  full 

of  devotional  feeling. - We  have  also  received  The  Vision  of  the 

Eucharist,  by  Alfred  Gurney,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  ; 
Mirabeau  :  a  Historical  Drama,  by  George  H.  Calvert  (Lee  and 
Shepherd,  Boston,  U.S.)  ;  and  the  fourth  edition  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  : 
a  Historical  Tragedy,  and  other  Poems,  by  Richard  Hengist  Horne 
(Redway)  ;  Sketches  in  Verse,  and  the  War  on  the  Nile,  by  John 
McCosh  (James  Blackwood  and  Co.)  ;  The  Book  of  Songs,  by  Heinrich 
Heine,  translated  from  the  German  by  Stratneir  (W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co.)  ;  Lays  of  the  Saintly,  by  Walter  Park  (Vizetelly  and  Co.) ; 
Scenes  from  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  Richard  Ball  Rutter,  (Triibner 
and  Co.) 


\e  have  received:  The  Leofric  Missal,  as  used  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Exeter  during  the  episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  A.D.  1050-1072, 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  P.  E.  Warren,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.)—  About  England  with  Dickens’  by  A. 
Rimmer,  illustrated  by  the  author,  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  and  others 
(Chatto  and  Windus),  the  contents  of  which  are  pleasant  and  enjoy¬ 
able  reading.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  series  of  books  on 
chatty  and  out-of-the-way  subjects  issued  by  the  same  publishers. — 
A  second  edition  of  Ca’sar  in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  Ellis. 
(Stewart  and  Co.) — Bentley  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  $'c.,  edited 
by  the  late  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  (Bell  and  Sons),  an  addition  to  the 
excellent  “  Classical  Series  ”  published  by  that  firm. —  The  British 
Letter-writers,  a  collection  of  English  letters  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present  time.  (Nimmo  and  Co.)— Third  Historical 
Reader,  by  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A.,  illustrated.  (Isbister  and  Co.) 

#  *  For  Publications  of  the  Week,  see  next  page. 
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Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


INSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 

WAT RR-COT. OURS,  PICCADILLY,  W.— Tbe 
SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  H  NOW  OPEN.  Ad- 
miss’on,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

To  wh:ch  is  added,  a  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works 
of  the  late  Vice-President  W.  L.  LEITCH,  inclu  ;ing 
several  Works  from  the  Collection  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 


TATI  STIC  AL  SOCIETY. 

The  EIGHTH  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the 
present  SESSION  will  be  held  on  TUESDAY,  the 
19th  instant,  at  the  ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  28 
■Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  London,  when  a  Paper  will  be 
read  on  "  Food  Production  and  its  International 
Distribution,”  by  Stephen  Bourne,  Esq.  The 
Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  p.m. 


TO  the  MANAGERS  of  PRINTING 

OFFICES  and  others  experienced  in  the  Art  of 
Printing. — WANTED,  iu  a  large  Printing  Office  in  the 
Country,  a  COMPTROLLER  to  undertake  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Office.  A  person  is  required  of  active  and 
business  habits,  who  is  well  skilled  in  the  art  and  all 
the  details  of  letterpress  printing.  A  liberal  salary 
will  be  given. —Application  to  be  made  by  letter, 
stating  age,  references,  and  other  particulars,  to 
P.,”  Oxfurd  University  Press  Warehouse,  7  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables.— Address,  the  MANAGER. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Baddeley  (M  J.  B.),  Guide  to  the  Northern  Highlands,  12ino  . (DalaiD  4  0 

Beale  (S.  S  ),  Complete  and  Con  ise  Hand-bo  to  the  Louvre,  lOrno  (Harrison)  3/0 

Bentley  (R.),  Students’  Structural  Botany,  cr  870  . . (Churchill)  7/6 

Boulnois  (H.  P.).  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Eugineers*  Hand-honk,  8vo  (Spon)  12/6 

Christianity  and  Common-sense,  by  a  Barrister,  8vo . (Chapin in  »fc  Hali)  7/6 

Church  (A.  JJ,  Heroes  and  Kings,  32mo . (Seeley)  1/6 

Cobb  (J.  T.),  In  Time  of  War,  cr  8vo . (Griffith  &  Farran)  3/6 

Colville  (C.  FJ,  Military  Tr  burials,  cr  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  2  6 

Compendium  of  Church  History,  1688-1830,  cr  8vo  . (Bell)  6/0 

Dangertield  (J.),  Grace  Tolmar,  12 mo  . . .  . (Ward  &  Lock)  2/0 

Davies  (D.),  Echoes  from  the  Welsh  Hills,  cr  Svo  . (  Alexander)  7/6 

Day  (L.  B  ),  Folk  Tales  of  Bengal,  cr  Svo . (Macmillan  &  Co.)  4/6 

Decoration  Scrap-book,  folio  . ..'Low)  2  6 

Finch  (B.),  The  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Wales,  3  vol?.  cr  8vo  (Remington)  31/6 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  Lectures  to  American  Audiences,  cr  8vo  . (Triibner)  8/6 

Halifax  (M.  S.),  Among  the  Welsh  Hills,  cr  Svo . (Groombridge)  3/6 

Handel  (G.  F.),  Life  of,  by  W.  S.  Rockstro,  cr  Svo .  . . (Macmillan)  10/6 

Harrison  (N.  E.),  For  One  Man’s  Pleasure,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (W.  H.  Allen)  21/0 

Hassell  (E.  J.),  Bible  Pictures,  cr  Svo . . .  (Blackwood)  6  0 

Holtham  (E.  G.),  Eight  Years  in  Japa",  cr  Svo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  9,0 

Hunter  (J.),  Supplementary  Arithmetic,  12mo .  (Bell)  3,0 

Kettle  (R.  M.),  Lowell  Pictures,  cr  8vo  . (Weir)  5/0 

Marryat  (F  ),  Her  Father’s  Name,  cr  8vo . (Groombridge)  3/6 

Mascart  (E.),  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Yol.  1  (De  la  Rue)  21  0 

Mitford  (B.),  Through  the  Zulu  Country,  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  Co.)  14/0 

Moore  (G.),  A  Modern  Lover,  3  vols.  cr  Svo . (Tinsley)  31/6 

Plnmptre  (E.  H.),  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  12mo  (Cassell  &  Co.)  2/6 

Powell  (W.),  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country,  8vo . . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  IS  0 

Runciman  (J.),  Romance  of  the  Coast,  12 mo . (Bell)  6  0 

Russell  (R. ),  Memorial  of  a  Colonial  Ministry,  cr  8vo . (Elliot)  5/0 

Russell  (W.),  Hearts  are  Trumps,  12mo . (Maxwell)  2,6 

Scrope  (W.),  Days  of  Deersta'king  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  8vo(Hamilton)  12/6 

Sherlock  (W.),  A  Practical  Discourse  on  Death,  18mo . (Skeffiugton)  2/6 

Sinnett  (A.  P.),  Esoteric  Buddhism,  cr  8vo  . (Triibner)  7/6 

Smith  (G.  B.),  Half-hours  with  Famous  Ambassadors,  cr  Svo  . (Unwin)  7/6 

Thomas  (A  ),  Charlie  Carew,  cr  8vo .  (Groombridge)  3/6 

Thomas  (W.  M.),  Pictures  in  a  Mirror,  cr  8vo .  (Groombridge)  3  6 

Tugwell  (G.),  Holiness  in  Daily  Life,  12mo . . (Smith)  2  6 

Turner  (E.),  Hints  to  House-hungers,  &c.,C’-  Svo  . (Batsford)  2/6 

Wace  (H.),  The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses,  cr  Svo . . ...(J.  Murray)  6/0 


HINDLEY’3 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


CHINTZES. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  end  SONS, 

290  to  291  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOYEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES'  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

f  cLs'ham  House,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS. 

“  PURE,  COOLING,  and 
REFRESHING;  deserves pre- 

ference  over  other  mineral 
waters.” — Dr.  Lorinser,  Im¬ 
perial  Hos.,  Vienna. 

“THE  QUEEN  OF 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TABLE  WATERS.’ 

10,000,000. 

ROWLANDS’ 

Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredient?, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

MACASSAR 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 

OIL 

Usual 

sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands*  Macassar  Oil. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 


CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


MORSQN'S 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSI  ME 


Highly  recommended  by 
Medical  Profession  for 


the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3?,  5s,  and  9s; 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s,  fi  ! «  gj  6  U  L.  O  1  1  U  B  e  ■ 

3s  6J,  and  63  6d  ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  Ac.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfot  tunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  is-u  d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  then-fore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottlo  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 

THE  “  LOISETTIAN  ”  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS  MEMORY. 

ART  OF  NEVER  FORGETTING. 

DISCONTINUITY  CURED. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SYSTEM  of  MEMORY,  wholly 

unlike  "Mnemonics.”  Recommended  by  high  scientific  authority 
Any  book  mastered  in  onereadivg.  Pr«  svectnses  free.  Tau-ht  thoroughly  by  cost  ’ 
Mudivj  Library)  PrOfeBS0r  L0ISET™.  37  New  Oxford  Street,'  (opposite 


TIE.  PUSEY  MEMORIAL  FUND. 


SUMS  of  £10  and  upwards  lately  PAID  or  PROMISED  : — 


Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 

Bart.,  M.P . . . £25  0  0 

Rev.  W.  Borrow  (2nd  sub.)  ...  20  0  0 
Mrs.  Walter  Blunt  (in  five 

years) . 10  0  0 

Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath  10  0  0 

Maj  r  Bridson  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  W.  Bevil  Browne .  10  0  0 

Mr.  J.  A.  Brooke .  10  0  0 

Miss  O.  Brooke  .  20  0  0 

Mrs.  Grasett  Clarke  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  Prebendary  E.  Capel  Cure  10  0  0 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Co*. ton  10  0  0 
Most  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape¬ 
town  (by  two  instalments)...  10  0  0 

Rev.  R.  ChampiTuowne  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  H.  T.  Cart .  30  0  0 

Rev.  G.  T.  Cooke  .  25  0  0 

Earl  of  Carnarvon .  25  0  0 

Mr.  Charles  T.  D.  Crews .  21  0  0 

Rev.  W.  B.  Drewe .  10  10  0 

Mr.  E.  B.  Davy  (by  two  instal¬ 
ments)  . 100  0  0 

Mrs.  Drew  (in  four  years) .  20  0  0 

Rev.  T.  Dunn  (in  four  years)...  20  0  0 
Rev.  F.  C.  Fitton  (in  five  years)  10  0  0 
Mi -s  Katharine  Stewart  Forbes  25  0  0 
Rev.  Lewis  Gilbertson  (1st 

don.)  .  25  0  0 

Mr.  Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs  .  10  0  0 

Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Griffiths  (in  two 

years)  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  F.  Gurney .  20  0  0 

Yen.  Archdeacon  Grant  .  10  0  0 

Hon.  Mrs.  Hay  .  10  0  0 

Mr.  Ii.  Harding  (in  five  years)  10  0  0 

Lord  Harris  .  10  0  0 

Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick .  iO  0  0 

Mr.  Thomas  Jame3  .  10  0  0 

Mr.  Edwd.  Bouverie  Luxmore  10  0  0 

Mrs.  Levett  (coll,  card)  .  11  13  0 

Lady  Manners  .  20  0  0 

Rev.  President  of  Magdalen 
Coll.,  Oxon . .  25  0  0 


Mr.  Henry  Mason .  £20  0  0> 

Miss  S.  K.  Palairet  .  20  0  0 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B .  10  0  0> 

Mr.  R  T.  Raikes  (in  five  years)  15  15  0 

Mr.  R.  Raikes . .  10  0  0 

Miss  Eleanor  Stopford .  26  10  0 

Miss  Louisa  K.  Stopford .  10  0  6 

Mr.  G.  H.  Strutt  .  10  0  O' 

Mr.  J.  F.  Streatfield  (2nd  don.)  52  10  O 

Two  Sisters .  10  0  O 

Mr.  W.  H.  Turton,  R.E .  20  0  O' 

Mr.  Edward  Ty lee... .  100  0  O 

Mr.  Edward  Thornton .  21  0  0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Wheatley..  10  0  O 
Rev.  W.  H.  E.Welby(coll  card)  10  10  O 

Misses  Wigan  .  10  0  0 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wigan  (in  two 

years)  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  W.  U.  Wooler  .  10  0  0 

Rev.  W.  Warner  .  10  0  O 

Offertory  St.  Augustine’s, 

Queen’s  Gate  .  41  6  0 

Offertory  St.  Augustine’s, 

Kilburn  .  16  16  5 

Offertory  St.  Paul’s,  Knights* 

b ridge  .  30  8  9* 

Offertory  St.  Mary’s,  Graham 

Street  .  14  3  O 

Offertory  Keble  College  (St. 

Mark’s  Day)  .  126  13  1 

Offertory  St.Barnabas,Pimlico  33  5  2. 
Offertory  Christ  Church,  St. 

Leona;  ds-on-Sea  .  25  12  O' 

Offertory  St.  John’s,  St.  Leon- 

ards-on-Sea  .  12  1  2 

Offertory  St.  Paul’s,  Brighton  12  2  3*' 
Offertory  St.  Matthias,  Earl’s 

Court .  18  17  6 

Bombay  Church  Union  . .  13  8  1 

Guild  of  St.  Botolph,  North- 

fleet  (in  five  years)  .  10  10  O 

Public  Meeting  at  Bath  .  10  4  0 

Public  Meeting  at  Frome  .  13  3  6 

Public  Meeting  at  Brighton  ...  36  19  O 


Amount  asked  for . .  £50,000 

Amount  paid  or  premised .  £23,696  13s  8d. 


Bankers. 

Messrs.  Hoare,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  Old  Bank,  Oxford. 

Chairman  of  Committee. — Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Vice-Chairman.— Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart. 

Hon.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore,  86  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

Hon.  Sec.  for  Oxford.— Mr.  H.  O.  Wakeman,  All  Souls’  College. 

Hon.  Sec.  for  London. 

Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Riddell,  65  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

Subscriptions,  offertories,  and  filled-up  collecting-cards  are  earnestly  asked  for 
in  order  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  start  the  work  of  the  Memorial  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis. 

Any  of  the  above-mentioned  will  give  information  and  acknowledge  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  ITafer.” 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUS3BAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED ,"  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6(3 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju  ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  rae'e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising."  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.  A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Ksq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  aud  Coke 
Com;  any,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &a.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lanrance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Now  ready,  demy  Svo,  Vol.  I.,  price  21s. 

A  TREATISE 

ON 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

(General  Phenomena  and  Theory.) 

ET 

E.  MASCART, 

Professor  in  the  College  de  France,  and  Director  of  the  Central  Meteorological 

Bureau ;  and 

J.  JOUBERT, 

Professor  in  the  College  Rollin. 

Translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Pb.D.,  F.C.S., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Science  in  the  Staff  College. 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.,  London,  E.C. 
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Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  tlie  QUEEN. 
President. 

5Iis  Royal  Highness  tbe  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

3 FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

"  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Garden  promenades.  Attractive  fish-culturing 
'Operations.  Large  and  well-stocke  1  Aquaria. 
Lifeboats,  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh-water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 
Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  8  SO  p.m.,  except 
Wednesday,  when  the  doors  are  ojen  from  10  n.m. 
till  8.30  p.m.,  until  further  notice.  The  full  Baud 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Col. 
Clive)  performs  daily,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan 
Oodfrey,  if  fine,  in  the  Gardens  ;  if  wet.  in  the  Inland 
Fisheries  Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensington  Station,  District  and  Metropolitan 
Railways;  traius  every  two  minn'.e3.  Omnibus  s 
from  all  parts. 

Fa  ilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway 
Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches 
•of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  Chii.a,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greeoc,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland,  Tasmania,  United 
States,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 

TYnWORTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW 

OPEN. 

Upwards  of  One  Hundi  ed  Subjects  from  the  Bible, 
in  Terra  Cotta  and  Doulton  Ware,  including 
•“The  RELEASE  of  BARABBAS”  “ PBEPABING 
for  the  CRUCIFIXION,"  “  CHRIST’S  ENTRY 
into  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  GOING  to 
CALVARY.” 

TINWOUTH  EXHIBITION,  ART 
GALLERIES, 

9  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Open  from  10  till  6. 

Admission,  Is. 


SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS  at  hast  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  2-ttb.—  For  fnrther 
particulars,  apply  to  tin*  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 

HE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

GIRLS’  GKAMMAR,  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £110  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F- es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Mis*  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

T>  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.  —  ELEVEN 

XV  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  COM- 
PETED  for,  June  26th.  Value  from  70  Cnineas 
(covering  school  fees),  to  £20.  Limit  of  age,  Juuiors, 
14d  ;  Seniors,  15*.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at 
Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathe¬ 
matics. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER,  Rossall 
School,  Fleetwood. _ 

ISS  C.  A.  SCOTT,  Mathematical 

Honours,  Cambridge,  and  B.So.,  Loudon, 
WISHES  for  WORK  in  the  LONG  VACATION  (at 
the  Seaside  or  in  the  Country)  to  PREPARE  BOYS 
for  Public  School  or  other  Examinations,  or  to  read 
with  Elder  Girls.— Address,  Miss  O.  A.  SCOTT,  Girtou 
College,  Cambridge. 

DAVOS.— Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A., 

late  Fellow  of  Trim  Coll.,  Camb.  (Senior 
Wrangler,  1875),  wishes  to  meet  with  Three  or  Four 
Pnpils  to  form  a  Mathematical  Reading  Party  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — Address,  Davos,  Dfirfli, 
Switzerland. _ 

A^ldenham  grammar  school, 

ELSTREE,  HERTS.  —  FOUR  JUNIOR 
PLATT  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  average  value  of 
£30,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  offered  for  COM¬ 
PETITION  on  July  19th  and  20th.  Open  to  boys 
under  14. — For  further  information,  apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. _ _ _ 

AM.  HFATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

•  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &e.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  mi! 03 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  PupiU  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  Lido. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATUCOTb,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 

near  Romsey.  _ _ 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  PRIZES. 

Bickers  and  son’s  new 

CATALOGUE  of  B  UKS,  suitable  for  Prizes, 
selected  from  their  extensive  stock,  is  NOW  READY. 
Post  free  on  application. — 1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


1 BLACKBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  y  for  GIRLS. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD 
MISTRESS  for  th’S  School,  which  will  be  Opened  in 
September  next.  Salary,  £250,  with  a  capitation-fee 
of  £1  for  each  pupil  after  the  first  fifty. — Apply,  not 
later  than  June  30th,  stating  qualifications  and  en¬ 
closing  testimonials,  to  W.  11.  BREWER,  E-q., 
M.A.,  21  Shear  Bank  Road,  Blackburn,  from  whom 
further  information  may  bo  obtained  on  a  plication. 

rJ I JI E  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Bristol. 

The  Office  of  HEAD  MASTER  of  the  School  is 
VACANT,  by  the  Resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Oaldi- 
cott,  D.  D.,  and  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School 
will  proceed  to  elect  a  Head  Master  in  the  month  r.f 
July.  Candidates  are  requested  to  forward  their 
applications,  accompanied  by  te?timourals,  on  or 
before  July  10th  next,  to  the  uuders'gned,  from  whom 
particulars  of  the  tenure,  duties,  aud  emoluments  of 
the  Head  Mastership  may  be  procured  by  written 
application. 

F.  W.  NEWTON,  Clerk  to  the  Governing  Body. 
Lucas  Hall  Chambers,  Baldwiu  Street,  Bristol, 
June  7,  1883. 

ING  EDWARD  the  SIXTH'S 

SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 


THREE  ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES  being  RE¬ 
QUIRED  in  the  High  School  for  Girls,  New  Street, 
Birmingham,  Ladios  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications 
and  a  copy  of  th  ir  Testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on 
or  before  Juno  23rd. 

Salaries  from  £100  to  £200  per  annum,  according 
to  qualifications. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  SECRETARY,  King  Edward’s  School,  New 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  Juue  5th,  18S3. 

njIHE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS’ 

1  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL  COMPANY, 
Limited,  will  shortlv  APPOINT  HEAD  MIS¬ 
TRESSES  for  their  HIGHBURY  and  NOTTING¬ 
HAM  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  Salary  iu  each  case  £250  per 
annum,  besides  capitation  fees. 

Applications  mir-t  bo  sent,  n  t  later  than  July  7th 
next,  to  the  SECRET AUY  of  the  Company,  21 
Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W.,  from  whom  further  in¬ 
formation  may  bo  had. 

N.B. — Ladies  who  have  applied  for  Carlisle  and 
Liverpool,  and  who  wish  to  become  Candidates  for 
either  of  these  Schools,  may  do  so  by  writing  to  the 
SECRETARY  to  that  o fleet. 

XI  OR  TRANSFER,  a  LATHES’ 

JL_  SCHOOL,  in  a  good  London  Suburb,  yielding  a 
NET  INCOME  of  £400  to  £600  per  annum.  Price 
£450. — SEC.,  S.,  C.,  and  M.  Assoc.,  8  Lancaster  Plac?, 
Strand,  W.C. _ 

TTIOR,  TRANSFER,  a  FLOURISHING 

JO  and  INCREASING  BOYS’  DAY  SCHOOL, 
in  a  good  residential  position.  Gross  Receipts  over 
£1,200;  goodwill,  £300.  Price  for  freehold,  £2,670  ; 
or  rent,  £140.  Room  for  Boarders. — SECRETARY, 
Scholastic,  Cleric  il,  and  Medical  Association,  8 
Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

Education  at  frankfort-ob- 

MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESCHE,  Master  in  the 
Realgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  mercantile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Redhill,  Surr.  y. _ 

MISS  NORTON  REQUIRES,  for 
SEPTEMBER,  an  ENGLISH  LADY  (Unit¬ 
arian),  to  assist  her  in  tbe  general  Superintendence 
of  her  Pupils,  aud  to  undertake  some  teaching.  A 
cheerful  sympathetic  nature  and  experience  with 
young  people  are  of  the  first  importance. — Apply  by 
letter,  Holly  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

"  IN GIiI SH  LANGUAGE  Yd 
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li  LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  aud  READ¬ 
ING. — Miss  Louisa  Dtewry  has  time  for  one  or  two 
more  Lectures— or  Practice— Glasses  in  Schools.  She 
would  also  read  with  Private  Pupils. — 143  King 
Henry’s  Road,  N.W. 

CVWE  DISH  ~  MEDICAL  Yd 

IO  HYGIENIC  GYMNASIUM,  48  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W.  For  the  treatment  of  suitable  cases 
of  deformity  and  chronic  disease,  and  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Gymnastics.— Prospectus  on  application  to  the 
MEDICAL  DIRECTOR. _ 

D_ '_ELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION, 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867. — The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,099  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philauthropical 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  yoan;  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupil3. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christi  ins.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,933  cises,  with  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grant3  from 
the  Society  and  Government- 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
aud  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  BROMHEAD,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  W. 


OODFORD  GREEN.— To  be  LET, 

.  throe  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Woodford 
Station,  a  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE,  with  stables 
on  f.  b1l'nsu,'c  ”rf_mnris  ;  six  bedrooms  (tbe  largest. 
i  bath-room,  dining-room  (17  ft. 

by  lift.  9iu.),  drawinn-room  (21ft.  7  in.  by  13ft. 
bin.),  mormnsr-room  (12  ft.  by  11  ft.  C  in.),  conserva- 
toiy,  and  kitchen;  tbe  house  commends  magnificent 
views,  including  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Lea, 
Hampstead,  ILqhgate,  tbe  Alexandra  Palace,  and  of 
t.ie  Hertfordshire  hills,  and  overlooks  a  portion  of 
EppiDg  r crest;  two  stall  stable,  chaise-house,  loft, 
and  other  conveniences;  flower  garden,  and  well- 
stocked  kitchen  g-arden  ;  also  separated  by  a  lane,  a 
well-timbered  lawn,  two  full-s  zed  tennis-courts,  in 
excellent  order,  shrubbery,  and  summer-house ;  ess 
and  water  laid  on  ;  one  gardener  is  required,  lient, 
£125,  or  without  the  stables,  £120  ;  tenant’s  fixtures 
by  valuation  ( ibont  £29).— For  fnrther  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  F.  M.  WHITTINGHAM,  Auctioneer, 
5  Bishopssrate  Street,  Cornhill. 

TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  MBs  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  i  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  It  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


'HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


'HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rpHE  ANTI- STYLO  GRAPH. 

X  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 

rP  HE  ANTI-STYLOGEAPH 

1  (Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Reservoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-tointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6  1. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Tho3.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


TALIAN 


WINES 


Chiant-.  Brolio,  red  (Baron  llicasoli’s) 

Capri,  white  and  red . 

Barolo,  red . 

Barbera,  red,  dry  . 

Lagrima  CrLti,  white  . 

Sparkling  Asti,  white  . 


21/0 
21/0 
24/0 
24  0 
28/0 
30/0 


H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  39  Holborn  Viaduct, 
E.C.,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London;  and 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

A'  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleanses 
from  D  mdriff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair  ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s.. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fovers,  and 
Skin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — The  Chief 

Wonder  of  Modern  Times.— This  incom- 
paraole  medicine  increases  the  appetite,  strengthens 
the  stomach,  cleanses  the  liver,  corrects  biliousness, 
and  prevents  flatulency ;  it  purifies  the  system, 
invigorates  the  nerves,  and  reinstates  sound  health. 
The  enormous  demand  for  these  Pills  throughout  the 
globe  might  cause  astonishment  were  it  not  known 
that  a  siugle  trial  convinces  the  most  sceptical  that 
no  medicine  equals  Holloway's  Pills  in  its  ability  to 
lessen  or  remove  all  complaints  incidental  to  the 
human  race.  They  are  a  blessing  to  the  afflicted,  and 
a  boon  to  all.  The  purification  of  the  blood,  removal 
of  all  restraints  from  the  secretive  organs,  and  gentle 
apereut  action  are  the  prolific  souroes  of  the! extensive 
curative  range  of  Holloway’s  Pills. 
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Briton  life  association 

(Li  miter! ). 

Chief  Offices — 429  Strand,  London. 

This  Society  lms  deposited  <£33,000  with  the  British 
and  Colonial  Governments,  as  a  special  security 
to  Policyholders 

Chairman— Francis  Webb,  Esq.,  31  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Deputy-Chairman  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.  A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S  ,  25  Manchester  Square. 
DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Absolute  Security. 

Large  Proportion  of  Funds  in  Government  Deposits. 
Moderate  Rates  of  Pr  emium. 

Policyholders  of  all  Classes  Entirely  Free  from 
Liability. 

Policies  made  Payable  during  Lifetime. 

Special  Terms  to  Ministers  and  Lay  Preachers. 
Special  Advauta.  es  to  Total  Abstainers. 

Claims  Paid  Immediately  on  Proof  of  Death. 
Indisputable  Whole-World  Assurances. 

New  and  Extended  Limits  for  Foreign  Tiavel  and 
Residence. 

Non-Forfe  table  Assurances.  _ 

Protection  afforded  Assignees  against  Policies  lapsing 
or  becoming  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  their  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  Assured. 

Policies  in  this  Society  of  Four  Years’  standing  and 
upwards  are  not  liable  to  lapse  by  inadvertauce,  as, 
after  Four  Years,  the  Surrender  Value,  as  far  as  the 
same  will  extend,  is  applied  to  keep  the  Policy  in 
force. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report  and  Balance- 
Sheet,  together  with  Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms, 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  Chief  Offices,  Branches,  or  Agencies. 

JOHN  MESSENT,  F.I.A.,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
The  Directors  will  be  happy  to  treat  with  gentle¬ 
men  of  influence  and  standing  to  act  as  special  or 
ordinary  Agents  for  the  Company  in  unrepresented 
localities. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

aud  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

Life  and  Annuity  Funds  . .  £3,422,07S 

General  Reserve  and  Fire  Re-insurance 

Fund .  £1,500,000 

The  Total  invested  Funds . . .  £6,381,742 

The  Fire  Income  alone  for  1882  was...  £1,171.571 

The  Total  Income  for  the  Year .  £1,677,749 

The  magnitude  of  the  Company’s  business  enables 
it  to  accept  Insurances  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Total  Claims  paid . —  £1S, 708,111 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— All  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  moderate  rates. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES  under  new  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

No  Policy-holder  is  involved  in  the  slightest  liability 
of  partnership. 

Offices. 

Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin , 
Glasgow,  Ediuburgh,  Birmingham,  and  Newcasle. 
Prospectuses  and  forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  aud 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  agencies  iuvited.  Fire  Renewal  Premiums 
falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within  15 
days  therefrom. 

Londou  Offices— Coruhill  and  Charing  Cross. 

ORDINARY  LIFE  POLICIES, 

by  the  application  of  Bonuses,  after  compara¬ 
tively  few  years, 

TRANSFORMED  into  PAID-UP  POLICIES, 
requiring  no  payments  or  care  to  keep  them  in  force. 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 
Founded  1838. 

ANNUAL  REVENUE . £451,304 

CLAIMS  and  BONUSES  PAID  . £4,335,729 

London  :  5  Lombard  Street,  and  123  Pall  Mall. 
Edinburgh  :  82  Princes  Street. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 
NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wipe  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital  .  £1,500.000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  ...  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

'  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


C1UN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

iO  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Yere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  .  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 

rpiIE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

B  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. —  Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-Eud  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Acoounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  aud  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  fall  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

S  ED  D  O  N_  &  W  I  E  IDS 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIEE’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 

SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  Sew  Article,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


POSSESSING  all  the  PROPERTIES  of  the  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

For  the  Nursery,  the  Family  Table,  and  the  Sick-room. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

_  May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 

Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

The  Senior  Songman.  By  the 

Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,”  &c. 

A  Maid  Called  Barbara.  By 

Catharine  Childar. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “Cornin’  thro’ the  Rye/* 
&c.  Second  Edition. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &c. 

Farmer  John.  By  George 

Holmes.  INext  week, 

HURST  and  BLA.CKETT,  Publishers. 

Price  Sixpence. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  Mr.  GEORGE’S  “PROGRESS  and 
POVERTY”  and  Mr.  MILL’S  “THEORY  of 
WAGES.”  By  Francis  D.  Longe,  Author  of  “  A 
Refutation  of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory  of  Modern 
Political  Economy,”  1866. 

London :  Simpxin  and  Marshall, 
Birmingham:  Me-sr-.  Cornish  Brothers. 

Aud  of  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

THE  Rev.  CHARLES  BEARD’S 

HIBBERT  LECTURE3,  1883,  on  “The 
Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  its  Relation 
to  Modern  Thought  and  Knowledge.’’ 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  aud  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


A 


DECADE  of  TERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown." 
Remington  and  Co. 


Twelfth  Edition, post  free.  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success* 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.RTS.L.,  F.C.S.,  <fcc.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY 
The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  pi'ice  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS, 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 

STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  ehief  Cities  of  the  World. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C. .LONDON. 


OXFORD  ST.s 
W. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 


PARIS,  1878. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS* 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 
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MR.  UNWIN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

G.  BARNETT  SMITH". 

HALF-HOURS  with  FAMOUS  AMBASSADORS.  By 

the  Author  of  “  T  e  Life  of  Gladstone,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Steel  Portrait,  7s  Gd. 
VERNON  LEE. 

OTTILIE :  an  Eighteenth  Century  Idyl.  By  Vernon 

Lee,  Author  of  “  Belcaro,”  n  Pr  ince  of  the  Hundred  Soups,”  &e.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  of  COALVILLE. 

I’VE  BEEN  A-GIPSYING;  or,  Rambles  among  our 

Gipsies  and  their  Children  in  their  Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of  Coalville.  Illus¬ 
trated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

COLLEGE  DAYS  ;  Recorded  in  Blank  Verse.  Printed 

on  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  5s. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  17  Holborn  Viaduct. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  18s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  1882. 


RIVINGTONS,  Waterloo  Place,  London  ;  and  the  other  Proprietors. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  "WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong"  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  Neiv  Illustrated  Trice  List  Post-free. 

ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPAN  Y’S 


CAUTION.— N  umerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutea  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


D  R. 

ALKARAM. 

ALKARAM. 


HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 

DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM. 


As  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  procure  DUNBAR'S  ALKA¬ 
RAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which  will  cure  the  severest  cases  in  half-an-hour. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address,  Dr. 
DUNBAR,  cire  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 


HAY-FEVER. 

HAY-FEVER. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*„*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.’ 

PUKE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


CHATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS.. 

Mr.  SWINBURNE’S  NEW  VOLUME  of  POEMS, 

A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS, 

Is  now  ready,  in  small  4tr,  cloth  extra,  price  8s. 

‘‘  Mr.  Swinburne  is  losing  much  of  his  early 
efflorescence,  and  is  giving  us  more  of  the  poetic  fruit. 
In  his  recent  volumes  there  was  a  notable  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  respect ,  and  it  is  continued  iu  the  present 
wo  ,la,  n°ne  of  its  predecessors  has  there  been 
manifested  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
poet  s  Office.  Although  cast  in  a  mould  usually 
associated  with  the  lighter  forms  of  French  ver«e  it 
deals  with  some  of  the  vital  questions  affecting 
humanity  with  snggestiveness  and  solemnitv  Occa7 
sion ally  we  find  a  pathos  and  a  dignity  which  are 
almost  withont  parallel  in  the  author’s  previous 
works.  This  volume  will  bo  read  with  unmixed 
pleasure  by  the  numerous  admirers  of  Mr.  Swinburne. 
There  is  not  a  line  here  that  might  not  have  beeir 
penned  by  the  most  scrupulous  of  writers.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  genius  is  ripening  and  expanding,  and 
such  volumes  as  this  will  do  much  worthily  to  keep 
alive  the  sp  rit  of  English  song.” — Tines,  June  6th. 

LEITH  DERWENT’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

CIRCE'S  LOVERS, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 
WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HEART  AND  SCIENCE, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

OU aDa’S  new  novel, 

WANDA, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library.. 

“A  beautifal  story,  with  a  good,  noble  woman  for 
its  heroine.’’— St.  James’s  Gazette. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  NEW  BOOK, 

LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI, 

With  over  300  New  and  Original  Illustrations,  uniform 
with  the  Illustrated  Editiou  of  the  “  Tramp  Abroad,” 
is  now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

“In  'Mr.  Scarborough's  Family’  there  is  abund¬ 
ance  of  ‘go,’  there  are  many  striking  scenes,  and 
there  is  one  character  at  least  which  is  original 
almost  to  incredibility.  There  are  light  sketches  of. 
social  life,  one  or  two  of  them  nearly  in  the  author’s 
best  manner,  and  many  chapters  which  are  extremely 
entertaining.  The  story  is  so  lifelike  and  so  extremely 
readable,  that  we  lay  it  down  with  a  pleasure  largely 
leavened  with  regret.”— Saturday  Review. 

DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

HEARTS, 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 
ALPHONSE  DAUDET’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

PORT  SALVATION;  or,  THE 
EVANGELIST, 

Translated  by  C.  H.  Meltzer, 

Is'now  ready,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  12i,  at  every  Library. 

“A  novel  that  nrght  profitably  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  great  many  people  who  think  novel-reading 
a  waste  of  time  ;  a  book  full  of  teaching  to  those  who 
are  really  in  earnest  about  religion.”— Scotsman. 

NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  “PICCA- 

DILLY  NOVELS.”  In  tlie  pres3,  crown  8vot 
cloth  extra,  3s  6  l  each. 

DUST.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

KEPT  in  the  DARK.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

VAL  STRANGE.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

A  MODEL  FATHER.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

OUR  LADY  of  TEARS.  By  L  ith  Derwent. 

The  LIFE  of  PRINCE  CHARLES 

EDWARD  STUART,  commonly  called  the  Young 
Pretender.  By  Alexander  Charles  Ewald" 
With  a  Steel  Plate  Portrait,  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

LETTERS  on  NATURAL  MAGIC.By 

Sir  David  Brewster.  A  New  Edition,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Chapters  on  the 
Being  and  Fasulties  of  Man,  and  additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by  J.  A.  Smith. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  43  6d. 

HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  Henri  van  Laun.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
complete  iu  8  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  22s  6d. 

The  CORRESPONDENCE  of  THOMAS 

CARLYLE  and  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Third 
Edition,  2  vols.  c  own  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Portraits.  24s.  And  at  every  Library. 


NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  By 

Richard  Jefferies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
“  In  his  new  book  Mr.  Jefferies  breaks  new  ground, 
and  he  is  usually  very  entertaining  indeed.  His  book 
is  good  in  itself,  and  a  book  for  everybody  to  read  and 
enjoy.” — 'Athenaeum. 

ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.  By  Katherine 

S.  Macquoid.  With  68  Illustrations  by  Thomas 
R.  Macquoid.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s  Gd. 


ABOUT  ENGLAND  with  DICKENS. 

By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations  by  C- 
A.  Vanderhoi  f  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 
NEW  WORKS, 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  AND 
FAMILY  OF  NAPOLEON 

By  Madame  JUNOT.  50s. 

TEN  YEARS  ON  A  GEORGIA 
PLANTATION. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  W.  LEIGH.  10s  6d. 


Very  many  Copies  of  all  the  Principal  Boohs  of  the  Past  and 
Present  Seasons  are  in  circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases ,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided 
of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Boohs  as  they  appear. 


THE  RETROSPECT  of  a  LONGLIFE. 

By  S  C.  HALL.  30.=. 


TERMS  OE  SUBSCRIPTION. 


LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  the  late  CONNOP  THIRLVVALL.  6?. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

CONTRADICTIONS.  By  Miss  Peard. 

r  \ 

HELENE.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard. 
TRANSPLANTED.  By  Miss  Fraser 

Tytler. 


ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

ACCORDING  TO  TIIE  NUMBER  OE  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS, 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  JUNE. 


HONEST  DAVIE.  By  Mr.  Frank 

Barrett. 


New  Edition  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application. 


RICIIARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publish  rs  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  tbe  Queen. 


F.  V.  WHITE  AND  C  O.’S 

POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

A  MOMENT  of  MADNESS.  By 

Florence  Marryat,  Author  of  “  Facing  the 
Footlights,"  "  Phyllida,"  &e.  3  vols. 

**  Our  author  writes  in  a  lively  and  agreeable 
manner,  and  there  is  nothing  in  these  volumes  which 
may  not  be  read  with  pleasure." — Academy. 

POPPY.  By  Mrs.  Beresford,  Author 

of  "  All  Among  the  Barley,"  &c.  3  vols. 

IN  the  FLOWER  of  her  YOUTH.  By 

Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  "  Too  Red  a  Dtwu,” 
“  An  Innocent  Sinner,"  &c.  3  vols. 

MONCRIEFFE’S  SECOND  WIFE. 

By  Lolo,  Author  of  "A  Cruel  Secret,"  "Was 
Her’s  the  Fault."  &c.  3  vols. 

MISS  STANDISH.  By  A.  E.  N. 

Bewicke,  Author  of  "  Onwards,  but  Whither  ?" 
Ac.  3  vuls. 

LOVE  and  its  COUNTERFEIT.  By 

Alice  Bernard.  3  vols. 

A  FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGE.  By 

Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "A  Peeress 
of  1882,"  “  A  Professional  Beauty,"  &c.  3  vo’s. 

[Immediately . 

MEMORIES  of  WORLD  -  KNOWN 

MEN.  By  Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of  “  Reeom- 
inenrlert  to  Mercy,”  “  Twenty  Years  in  the  Wild 
West,”  &c.  2  vols.  INert  weelc. 

F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  price  Is  ;  cloth,  Is  6d. 
NEW  and  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

EVOLUTION  EXPLAINED 

AND  COMPARED  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

By  W.  WOODS  SMYTH, L.R.C.P,  Pell.  Med.  Sec.  Lond. 
Author  of  “  The  Government  of  God.” 

A  Plain  Account  of  the  System. 


***  All  the  Boohs  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 
may  also  he  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

Mudie’s  Library,  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

And  (Ly  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES :  281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

AUT  CAESAR,  AUT  NIIIIL.  By  the  Countess  Von 

Bothmer.  S  vols.,  21s. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ANGELS.  By  M.  Hope.  2  vols.,  12s. 
IN  the  OLDEN  TIME.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mdlle. 

Mori,”  &c.  2  vols.,  12s. 

ARDEN.  By  A.  Mary  E.  Robinson.  2  vols.,  12s. 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  AMD  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEWS  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  too  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Winds,  River  Basins,  &o. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3?.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


41  Fairly  and  intelligently  written."— Science  Gostip. 

Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Demy  8vo,  7s  6d,  this  day. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  COMMON 

SENSE.  A  Plea  for  the  Worship  of  Our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  also  for  the  Opening  of 
Musenms  and  Galleries  on  Sundays.  By  a  Barbister. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,' 11  Henrietta  Street. 
W.C- _ 

Small  4to,  paper  cover,  price  7s  6d. 

OT  KHAVATl  V  Yl  HA.  Description 

KJ  of  Sukhavati,  the  Land  of  Bliss.  EdPed  by  F. 
Wax  Muller  and  Bvnyiu  Nanjio.  Being  Vol.  I., 
Part  IX.,  of  the  Aryan  Series  of  “  Aueciota 
.Oxonieusia.” 

London :  Henry  Frowde,  Clarendon  Press  Ware¬ 
house,  7  Paternoster  Row. 


TVTEW  ALHAMBRA  THEATRE.- 

pF  .Sec?  7‘e, BUILDER  (41,  by  post  41r))  for  Views 
Queen  s  School,  Chester :  Proposed  Southern  Hospita 
Glasgow— Dnb'iu  Present  ition  of  Doric  Architecture- 
Architecture  of  India— NewTheatre,  Fountain  Court- 
Inals  with  the  Assessors— Medals  at  the  lnstitute- 
Assyriau  Sculpture— Amsterdam  Exhibition,  &c.— 4 
Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  rnssia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5=, 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings*  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imperial  folio,  balf-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
tbe  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  “  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘  Handy  General  Atlas/  The  Maps  are  clear  and  ea3y  of  referenoe, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  u-e,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half -bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  tbe  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consultiug  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  lialf-red  or  green  morocco,  pric9  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Orduapce  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consultiug  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  bo  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application, 

London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street. 
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GEORGE  BELL  AID  SOUS’  FEW  BOOKS. 


A  New  ana  Revised  Edition,  price  2s  6d. 

A  KEY  to  TENNYSON’S  “  IN  ME  MORI  AM.”  By  Alfred 

Gatty,  D.D.,  Yicar  (  f  Ecclesfield  and  Sub- Dean  of  York. 

“  We  certainly  find  genuine  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  werk ;  in  fact, 
help  which  very  few  readers  of  Mr.  Tennyson  can  afford  to  despise.” — Spectator. 


Post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

CRUCES  SHAKESPEARIANAE,  Difficult  Passages  in  the 

Works  of  Shakespeare.  The  Text  of  the  Folio  and  Quartos  collated  with 
the  Lections  of  Recent  Editions  and  the  Oil  Commentators.  With  Original 
Emendations  ani  Notes.  By  B.  G.  Kin  near. 


Vcl.  I.,  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  18s. ;  Yol.  II.,  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  16s. 

The  BOOK  of  PSALMS.  A  New  Translation,  with 

Introductions  and  Notes.  Cri'ical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Yery  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.D  ,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COMPENDIUM  of  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY,  from 

1GSS-1S30.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Rawsoh  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor 
of  Divinity. 


Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

The  LIVES  of  JEHAN  VITRIER,  Warden  of  the 

Franciscan  Convent  at  St.  Omer ;  and  JOHN  COLET,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London.  Written  in  Lat  n,  by  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  in  a  Letter  to  Justus 
Jonas.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  J.  II.  Lupton,  M.A., 
Surmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  formerly  Follow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 


Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CHRISTIAN  HYMNS  and  HYMN- WRITERS.  A  Course 

of  Lectures.  By  J.  E.  Prescott,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Carlisle, 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

(Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  CO.) 


In  Monthly  Parts,  2<  Gd  each. 

HOMILIES,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN.  By  Rev.  G.  J. 

Davies,  Author  of  **  Papers  on  Preaching,”  <&c.  A  Selection  from  the 
Writings  of  the  Great  Sermon-writers  of  the  Past,  chiefly  between  IrOO  and 
1840.  With  Short  Memoirs  and  Essays  on  their  Characteristics  and  Special 
Excellencies. 

No.  1.  SERMONS  on  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS,  Original,  Selected,  and 
Adapted,  on  the  following  Subjects  : — Snndav-schools—  Church  Restoration — 
Benefit  Club' — Mi>sions — Hospital  Sunday — Funeral — Harvest  Thanksg  ving 
—Assizes — Holy  Communion.  (Twenty  Sermons.)  [Ready. 

No.  2.  SERMONS  of  the  late  Rev.  CHARLES  WOLFE,  1791-1823,  Author 
of  the  “Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.*’ 

No.  3.  SERMONS  by  Rev.  EDWARD  COOPER,  1770-1835.  [Ready. 

(Others  in  preparation.) 


Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC ;  a  Manual  of  Improved 

Methods  of  Working  Some  of  the  more  Advanced  Rules,  including  numerous 
Examples  in  Proportion,  Yulgar  Fractions,  Per-centagcs,  Averaging  of  Rates, 
and  Scales  of  Notation,  and  an  Appendix  of  Examination  Papers,  with 
Answers.  By  the  Rev.  J  Hunter,  Ml, 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  CO. 


R<  ady  immediately,  224  pp.,  Is  6d. 

CHAPTERS  IN  POPULAR 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  “Ants,  Be-s,  and  Wasps,”  Ac. 

WITH  NINETY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY'S  DEPOSITORY,  SANCTUARY, 

WESTMINSTER. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES  JDST  PUBLISHED. 

TRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Under  the  Sanction  and  Approval  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  Mur. Doc.,  Oxford,  and  of  Sir  G.  A.  M  acfarren,  Mur. Doc.,  Cambridge. 

THE  MUSICIAN. 

A  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students.  Helps  towards  the  Better  Understanding  and 
Enjoyment  of  Beautiful  Music.  By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE. 

“  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  there  is  any  royal  road  for  acquiring  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge,  but  w«  are  quite  certain  Mr.  R  dloy  Prentice’s  road  is  in  ever y 
way  th°  pleasantest  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  any  pianoforto  student.  If 
any  one  will  work  through  this  first  grade  conscientiously,  by  the  time  he  1  as 
reached  the  end  of  it,  he  w  11  have  mastered  many  difficulties  in  harmony  and 
musical  f or mVbich  he  might  have  hitherto  thought  were  almost  insurmountable. 
The  work  supplies  a  deficiency  in  musical  literature  which  has  long  been  felt,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  beejme  intelli¬ 
gent  pianoforte-players.”— Saturday  R  view. 

“  A  knowledge  of  form  is  imparted  in  simple  and  pleasant  language.  This  is 
the  right  sort  of  instruction-book,  for  it  teaches  people  to  think  and  study  for 
themselves.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  understand, 
satisfactorily  interpret,  and  enjoy  beautiful  mu  ic.” — Academy. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

The  CHILD’S  PIANOFORTE  BOOK.  A  First 

Year’s  Course  at  the  Piano.  By  II.  K.  Moore,  B.Mus.,  B.A.  Illustrated, 
4to,  3s  6d.  _ 

W.  SWAN  SONNENSCU EIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

And  all  Bo.k  and  Music  Sellers. 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  Mr.  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

In  Four  Monthly  Parts. 

This  day  is  published. 

ALTXORA  PSTO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Part  II.,  Illustrated,  price  5s. 

This  day  is  published. 

BIBLE  PARTINGS.  By  E.  J.  Hasell.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LINBQRES.  By  Mrs. 

OLirHAXT.  Originally  published  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  3  vols  post 
8 vo,  25s  Gd. 

“  This  novel — one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  evenly  excellent  of  any  of  Mr?. 
Olipbant’s  later  fictions— owes  its  charm  not  to  striking  or  mysterious  incident’ 
but  to  well-sustained  character-drawing.” — St.  James’s  Gazette.' 

This  day  is  published. 

The  ROMANCE  of  COOMBEHURST.  By 

E.  M.  Alford,  Author  of  “  Honor,”  “  TUo  Fair  Maid  of  Taunton,”  “  Nether- 
ton-on-Sea,”  &c.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s. 

NEW  WORK  by  Mr.  SKELTON  (“SHIRLEY”). 

ESSAYS  in  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY. 

Including  the  Defence  of  Mary  Stuart,  with  Letters  from  Lord  Beaoonsfield, 
Dante  Rossetti,  &c.  With  a  Design  for  a  Portrait  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Sir 
Noel  Patos.  Crown  8vo,  mice  12s  6d.  (Of  the  Edition  rie  Luxe,  in  two 
vols.,  of  the  ESSAYS  of  SHIRLEY,  with  Illustrations,  only  a  Few  Copies 
remain,  and  tho  price  has  been  raised  to  25s.) 

“The  name  ‘Shirley’  has  long  been  familiar  to  me,  and  I  read  with  avidity 
what  I  find  marked  in  that  way." — Thomas  Carlyle. 

“We  would  advise  tho:e  who  care  for  the  vindication  of  a  ereat  historical 
character  to  read  ‘The  Speech,’  which  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
describe  as  ‘  conclusive  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  poor  Queen  Mary.’  ” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

“  The  more  purely  literary  papers,  especiilly  those  on  Blake,  Macaulay, 
Thackeray,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  are  delightful  reading.” — Spectator. 

This  day  is  published. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip,  with  No  Plot  in  Particular.  By  “  A  Plain  Woman.”  3  vol?, 
post  8  vo,  25s  6d. 

“When  her  motive  is  passion,  aud  her  opportunity  of  such  a  type  as  calls  for 
energy  of  expression  and  the  picturesque  and  vigorous  presentment  of  facts, 
she  answers  the  demand  upon  her  powers  with  nnfailiug  ease  and  assurance, 
and  with  really  remarkable  success...  This  is  high  praise;  but  if  the  book  bo 
read  as  it  deserves,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  exaggerated.” — Saturday 
Review ,  June  9th. 

By  FELL  and  FJORD;  or,  Scenes  and 

Studies  in  Iceland.  By  E.  J.  Oswald.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 

“  She  gives  many  pictures  and  stories  of  social  life  iu  Iceland,  and  her  chapters 
are  a  series  of  sketches  arranged  with  much  skill  and  unusual  knowledge;  her 
style  is  remarkably  quiet  and  eisy,  and  bright  with  an  under-current  of  humour. 
Her  book  ought  to  prove  welcome  to  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  tourists.” — 
Times. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

THE  CHAIR  OF  PETER; 

Or,  the  Papacy  Considered  in  its  Institution,  Development, 
and  Organization, 

AND  IN  THE  BENEFITS  WHICH  FOR  OVER  EIGHTEEN  CENTURIES 
IT  HAS  CONFERRED  ON  MANKIND. 

By  JOHN  NICHOLAS  MURPHY, 

Author  of  “Terra  Incognita.” 


“We  conclude  with  a  hope  that  ‘The  Chair  of  Peter*  will  meet  with  the 
acceptance  amongst  Catholics  which  i‘s  comprehensive  learning,  admirable  pre- 

cis  on  of  thought  and  expression,  and  unq  lestionable  orthodoxy  eutitle  it  to . 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Murphy  on  having  achieved  a  great  theological  success,  and 
produced  a  work  of  great  use  to  religion  iu  Englieh-speaking  countries.” — Tablet* 

“  This  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  and  generally 
useful  iroi.tise  on  the  Roman  See  which  either  C  itholic  or  non-catholic  readers 
can  pet  use  .  We  esteem  this  work  as  one  of  great  value  and  importance.” — 
Catholic  Wo, 1 1  (New  Yors  and  London). 

“  No  one  has  bronght  together  in  one  volume  a  more  completo  view  of  this 
subject,  in  all  it>  branches,  from  the  4  Thou  art  Peter  ’  of  our  Lord  to  the  decree 
of  papal  Infallibility  iu  the  Va'ioan  Council  of  1870,  than  tho  author  of  ‘The 
Chair  of  Peter*  ;  and  bis  method  is  dist  ngu  shed  from  that  of  his  predecessois 
iu  the  same  [  ath  of  history  in  seve  al  p  irtionlars.” — Weekly  Register. 

“Executed  by  the  author  ic  a  very  thorough  and  most  attractive  manner.*’ — 
Month. 

“This  is  a  vaTiable  addition  to  our  Catholic  literature  .  An  able  and  well- 
written  book  I'  will  be  very  acceptable  reading  to  Catholics,  and  there  is 
abundant  iuforin  ition  in  its  pages  wh.ch  the  ordinary  Catholic  reader  will  find 
new  to  him.  But  we  appraise  ff,  and  consider  it  most  valuable  as  a  manual  to  bo 
placed  in  ihe  lia-'ds  of  inquirers.  Not  only  docs  the  author  make  large  use  of 
Protestant  authorit  es,  but  there  is  an  entire  and  valuable  absence  from  his  pages 
of  any  tone  or  expression  that  could  offend  a  non-C  itholic  reader.” — Dublin 
Review. 

“The  method  of  its  argument  involves  most  of  tho  controversial  matter 
between  Proto  sta  ffs  and  Papists  in  n  spect  of  the  spiritual  papal  supremacy 
We  must  compliment  the  author  upon  the  admirable  spirit  ho  has  preserved 
throughout.” — Standar  d. 

“  Mr.  Murphy  l  as  been  laborious  in  lis  search,  and  on  the  whole  has  used  his 
knowledge  well,  cai  efu  Iv  tiring  references  to  authorities,  and  making  Protestant 
learning  ail  him.” — Bri:i>h  Quarterly  Review. 
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ON  THE  27th  OF  JUNE,  1883, 

Price  S1XP  TiNOIl, 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER 

OF  A 

NEW  SERIES 

OF  THE 

C08NHILL  MAGAZINE. 

Eng  II  JAMES  PITH. 

CONTAINING  THE 

FIRST  PART  OF  A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“  VICE  VERSA,” 

3nti  man))  stories  anti  grtirle#, 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

- - 

Among  the  Artists  who  are  engaged  in  Illustrating  the  New  Series  of 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  are— 

G.  DU  MAURIER,  Wm.  SMALL,  W.  RALSTON,  H.  FURNISS,  E.  J.  WHEELER, 
R.  C.  WOODYILLE,  J.  P.  ATKINSON,  A.  C.  CORBOULD,  A.  T.  EL  WES, 

G.  G.  KILBURNE,  Wm.  H.  OYEREND,  ROBERT  BARNES, 

R.  CALDECOTT,  M.  FITZGERALD,  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


London:  Printed  by  John  Campbell,  of  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  %t  IS  Exeter  Street, 
Strand;  and  Published  by  him  at  the  "Spectator  **  Office.  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aforesaid,  Saturday,  June  lL'u,  1883. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  NOTHER  night  (Monday)  has  been  nearly  wasted.  Mr. 

Bright,  in  the  speech  at  Birmingham  which  we 
noticed  last  week,  accused  the  Conservatives  of  having 
formed  an  alliauce  with  a  “rebel  party”  among  the  Irish 
Members,  for  the  delay  of  public  business.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  to  repudiate  the  charge,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  consume 
further  time,  brought  the  statement  forward  as  a  breach  of 
Privilege.  His  speech  was  temperate,  and  consisted  principally 
of  an  utter  repudiatimi  both  of  Obstruction  and  of  alliance  with 
rebels.  It  was  endqjsed  in  warmer  terms  by  Sir  R.  Cross,  and 
in  a  really  good,  though  forensic,  speech  by  Mr.  Gibson.  Mr. 
Bright’s  rejoinder  was  mild,  hut  firm.  He  showed  how  time 
was  wasted  by  Members  who  acted  in  combination,  though 
not  in  alliance ;  quoted  the  exultation  of  the  Tories  and  Irish 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Affirmation  Bill,  as  proof  of  their  common 
sympathies  ;  denounced  the  personal  attacks  on  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  then  proceeded  to  justify  the  word  “  rebels,” 
for  which,  however,  he  would  heartily  apologise,  if  Mr.  Parnell 
would  repudiate  disloyal  desigus  and  his  American  associates. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Irish  Extremists  would  be  furious,  but 
they  did  not  really  care;  Mr.  Parnell  stayed  away,  and  those 
who  spoke  only  insulted  Mr.  Bright.  A  division  was  taken,  and 
the  House  refusedby  151  to  117  to  treat  the  speech  as  breach 
■of  Privilege. 

The  Government  has  decided  that  all  affairs  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  ourselves  and  the  Governments  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  shall  he  settled  by  a  Special 
Commissioner,  and  Lord  Reay  has  been  asked  to  accept  the 
office.  We  trust  he  will  accept.  He  is  a  trained  diplomatist, 
a  Hutch  noble  and  an  English  Peer,  and  a  man  of  resolute 
moderation.  He  will  understand  almost  Iiy  instinct  what  the 
Dutch  Colonists  really  want,  and  will  he  able  to  report  how  far 
their  demands  can  be  conceded  without  destroying  the  future  of 
South  Africa,  and  without  surrendering  the  natives  too  com¬ 
pletely  to  a  people  without  pity.  Lord  Reay  will,  moreover,  he 
able  to  report  on  the  whole  situation  of  South  Africa  with  a 
fresh  mind,  and  especially  to  decide  whether  the  time  has 
arrived  for  tl^e  creation  of  any  central  authority,  whether 
nominee  or  elective.  We  have  had  many  able  men  at  the  Cape, 
hut  never  one  who  could  be  trusted,  yet  could  talk  to  the  old 
Dutch  settlers  as  one  of  themselves,  and  perceive  clearly  how 
deep,  the  fissure  between  the  white  races  goes.  Tbe  experiment, 
as  we  have  maintained  for  years,  is  one  full  of  hope. 

Sir  Henry  James  admits  that  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  cannot 
get  through  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law  during  the  Session, 
and  that  it  must  be  abandoned.  He  stated  in  the  House  on 
Thursday  night  that  he  had  given  up  hope,  “in  consequence  of 
a  circumstance  which  had  occurred  in  the  morning,  when  they 
had  been  prevented  from  forming  a  quorum  by  the  active  exer¬ 
tions  of  one  member  of  the  Committee and  it  is  said  that 
Sir  Henry  James  will  make  mention  of  the  active  obstruction 


which  the  Bill  has  encountered  in  the  Giand  Committee,  in  his 
report  to  the  House.  After  this  statement,  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether,  “  having  regard  to  the 
signal  success  of  the  principle  of  delegation  and  devolution,” — 
and  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  laughter  of  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill,— he  intends  to  refer  to  this  Committee  any 
other  Bill  during  the  present  Session.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
that,  owiDg  to  tbe  loud  laughter  of  Lord  Randolph,  he  had  not 
distinctly  caught  the  question,  but  that  if  it  referred  to  the  re¬ 
ference  of  other  Bills  to  this  Committee,  it  was  a  matter  needing 
an  early  consideration  and  decision.  We  hope  the  constituen¬ 
cies  will  note  this  incident.  It,  and  the  indecent  laughter  which 
accompanied  it,  have  a  distinct  hearing  on  the  question  of  the 
“  alliance  ”  for  obstructive  purposes  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Irish  Members,  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcotcso  eagerly 
repudiated  on  Monday  night. 

Against  the  evil  omens  of  the  day,  we  must  never  forget  to 
balance  the  good.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  to  the  Midlothian 
Liberal  Association,  exj->ressing  a  hope  that  be  may  yet  fulfil 
the  engagement  to  speak  there  which  lie  had  to  break  in 
January  in  consequence  of  his  attack  of  sleeplessness,  and  he 
adds  : — “  I  also  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  I  may  still  be 
able  to  say,  as  I  can  now  say,  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  action 
of  the  disintegrating  forces  which  were  visibly  at  work  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  Administration  of  1868-74,  nor  find  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  country  has  altered  its  mind  on  the 
important  issues  which  were  decided  in  1880.”  This  is 
weighty  enough  in  itself.  It  is  still  more  important  when 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  expression  of  his  belief  that  he 
may  still  be  able  to  address  his  constituents  on  the  work  of  the 
Administration,  since  that  gives  ground  for  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  thinking  of  a  retirement 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  also  to  the  Liberal  policy  of  tbe  hour. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  died  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Colenso  was  Second  Wrangler  at  Cambridge 
in  1836,  and  also  Smith’s  Prizeman;  and  hi.s  name  was  long 
known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  very  clear  and  useful  mathemati¬ 
cal  works,  which  are  still  widely  used.  He  was,  however,  always 
deeply  interested  in  religious  work,  and  took  in  1846  the  rectory 
of  Forncett  St.  Mary,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  did  work  and  preached 
“  village  ”  sermons  that  made  a  very  great  impression  on  his 
parish,  and  are  still  remembered  there.  In  1853  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Natal,  being  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  follower  of 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  In  1862  appeared  the  first  part  of 
tbe  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  which  marie  so  great  a  stir, 
and  in  1864  he  was  formally  deposed  by  his  metropolitan. 
Bishop  Gray,  of  Capetown,  from  bis  see.  Dr.  Colenso  appealed, 
and  iu  March,  1865,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
declared  that  in  making  Bishop  Gray  Dr.  Colenso’s  metro¬ 
politan,  and  in  giving  Dr.  Colenso  himself  a  Natal  diocese, 
the  Crown  had  done  what  it  had  no  legal  power  to  do, 
and  that,  therefore,  Bishop  Gray’s  sentence  of  deposition  was 
legally  null  and  void.  None  the  less,  Bishop  Gray  appointed  a 
rival  Bishop,  whom  he  consecrated  Bishop  of  Pietermaritzburg. 
This  did  not,  however,  disturb  Bishop  Colouso’s  equanimity. 
Of  late  years,  tbe  Bisliop  of  Natal  has  been  widely  known  and 
deeply  respected  as  a  steady  friend  to  tbe  natives  of  Zululand, 
and  tbe  ablest  English  counsellor  of  the  native  chiefs  of  those 
parts,  of  Laugalibalele  and  Cetewayo.  He  has  throughout  his 
episcopate  shown  courage,  dignity,  and  complete  independence 
in  Africau  politics,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  in 
South  Africa,  where  he  has  played  the  part  of  a  wise,  influential, 
and  faithful  adviser  of  the  native  tribes.  Justice  is  a  rarer  char¬ 
acteristic  among  ecclesiastics  than  self-sacrifice  itself;  but  justice 
was  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Ur.  Colenso. 

A  terrible  catastrophe  occurred  ou  Saturday  at  Sunder¬ 
land.  A  conjuror  named  Fay,  who  had  taken  the  Victoria 
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Hall,  offered  to  admit  school-children  to  his  afternoon  euter- 
taiumeut  for  a  penny.  An  enormous  number,  probably 
3,000,  of  all  ages  from  four  to  twelve,  therefore  attended,  and 
were  distributed  between  the  floor  of  the  hall  and  the  gallery, 
the  dress-circle  beiqg  left  empty,  because  the  custodians  of  the 
building  thought  the  prices  too  low.  Fifteen  hundred  children, 
therefore,  stood  in  the  galler}',  which  is  reached  by  a  staircase 
seven  feet  wide,  with  many  landings  to  break  the  descent.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  Mr.  Fa}',  who  had  promised 
to  distribute  toys  as  prizes,  sent  a  caretaker  to  the  gallery  with 
a  basket  full,  bat  tbe  man  finding  the  rusb  of  children  oppressive, 
descended,  and  stood  by  tbe  door  into  tlie  body  of  tbe  ball.  The 
children  pursued  him,  aud  a  few,  taking  their  toys,  entered  the 
hall,  when  a  valve  of  the  swing-door  was  suddenly  bolted.  The 
caretaker  says  the  children  swung  it  and  it  bolted  itself,  while 
the  children  say  he  bolted  it.  At  all  events,  the  entrance  became 
too  small,  many  children  fell,  and  the  weight  of  the  descending 
stream  of  babies  drove  the  foremost  files  on  to  one  another, 
till  a  heap  had  been  formed  eight  feet  high,  seven  feet  broad,  and, 
as  we  calculate,  about  seven  feet  thick  from  the  door.  All  in 
that  heap  died,  many  instantaneously  from  asphyxia,  the  bodies 
being,  so  to  speak,  welded  together  by  the  weight,  till  strong 
men  could  scarcely  disentangle  them.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  children  perished  in  six  minutes,  and  double  that  number 
would  have  died,  hut  that  a  door  above,  opening  into  the  dress- 
circle,  was  at  last  unlocked. 

We  have  said  enough  of  this  ghastly  tragedy  elsewhere,  hut 
may  repeat  here  that  givers  of  entertainments  must  avoid  these 
vast  collections,  unless  they  can  find  officers  to  govern  the 
children’s  movements.  There  was  no  special  fault,  except  in 
collecting  such  numbers  without  discipline  or  division.  The 
notion  that  a  crowd  of  children  cannot  suffer,  because  of  their 
lightness  and  mobility,  is  entirely  illusory.  Collectively,  they 
weigli  tons,  and  in  descending  a  staircase  in  a  stream  it  is  their 
collective  weight  which  crushes.  Their  want  of  strength  forbids 
them  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  and  they  are  specially  liable,  from 
want  of  height,  to  the  sudden  fainting  which  in  such  scenes 
precedes  death.  “  We  fell  asleep  on  the  staircase,”  said  one 
little  girl,  who  fainted,  but  being  near  the  top,  was  recovered ; 
and  that  sudden  fainting  was  probably  the  fate  of  most.  A  few, 
however,  had  fought  desperately  for  life,  but  not  one  got  out  of 
tbe  heap,  which  grew  momently  higher  and  higher.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  consideration  has  been  shown  to  the  survivors  and  their 
relatives ;  the  town  made  arrangements  for  the  burials,  and  a 
large  subscription  was  raised  at  once  to  defray  expenses.  The 
grief  of  the  parents  was,  of  course,  frightful,  and  it  was  at  last 
necessary  to  summon  soldiers  to  prevent  the  crowds  of  excited 
men  and  women  from  causing  a  second  catastrophe. 

The  French  have  gained  what  they  think  a  further  success 
in  Madagascar.  Admiral  Pierre,  after  bombarding  Majunga, 
presented  to  the  Queen,  or  to  her  Ministers — for  it  is  said 
the  Queen  is  dead — an  ultimatum  demanding  the  protectorate 
of  the  north-western  coast,  or  Sakalava  country,  the  grant 
to  Frenchmen  of  a  right  to  purchase  land,  and  a  payment 
of  £60,000  as  an  indemnity.  These  terms  being  refused,  the 
Admiral  destroyed  two  small  ports,  Foulepointe  and  Tenerive, 
and  then  shelled  Tamatave,  the  chief  port  of  the  island,  until  it 
submitted.  He  proposes  to  levy  all  import  duties  and  stop  all 
munitions  of  war  until  the  Court  of  Antananarivo  submits  to 
his  terms,  hut  not  to  endeavour  to  force  his  way  to  the  capital. 
He  will  not  succeed.  The  Hovas  are  very  resolute,  they  want 
nothing  but  powder  and  rifles,  and  they  will  obtain  both  from 
traders,  who  will  swarm  into  the  smaller  harbours,  both  from 
Zanzibar  and  the  South- African  ports.  Madagascar  is  too  big 
to  blockade,  and  the  French  Government  will  soon  be  compelled 
either  to  advance  or  to  patch  up  au  agreement. 

A  very  curious  letter,  hearing  a  London  post- mark,  was  received 
on  Yfednesday  by  the  Mayor  of  Sunderland,  which  professed  to 
be  written  by  E.  Mindful,  tbe  private  secretary  to  the  “  Presi¬ 
dent,  pro  tern.,  of  the  Irish  Republic,”  expressing  sympathy  in 
the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Saturday  last,  and  taking  credit  for 
not  regarding  that  catastrophe  as  a  judgment  on  the  children  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers’towards  Ireland.  As  the  fathers  of  the 
children  who  perished  in  Sunderland  have  had  no  appreciable 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  Irish  policy  of  this  or  any  other 
Government,  we  do  not  think  that  the  “  President,  pro  tem.,  of 
the  Irish  Republic  ”  need  take  credit  for  any  great  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  declining  to  regard  the  Messrs.  Fay  as  the  instruments 
of  a  vindictive  providence  charging  itself  with  special  retribu¬ 


tive  functions  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  But  the  letter  is  a  very 
significant  one,  if  only  as  showing  what  strange  and  harum- 
scarum  devices  the  disaffected  Irish  love  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
impress  their  wrongs  upon  the  imagination  of  the  public.  The 
next  thing  will  be  that  the  imaginary  private  secretary  of  the 
imaginary  President  will  write  to  the  Queen,  congratulating  her 
in  the  President's  name  on  her  recovery  from  the  accident  to 
her  knee,  and  disavowing  any  wish  to  regard  that  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  her  for  assuming  the  title  of  Sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  disaffected  Irish  play  at  tragedy. 

Mr.  Bright  concluded  his  speeches  at  Birmingham  on  Friday 
week  by  an  unexpected  and  almost  furious  outburst  in  favour  of' 
the  Channel  Tunnel.  He  declared  that  those  who  believed  that 
Englishmen  could  not  defend  the  Tunnel,  a  mere  hole  under  the- 
earth  twenty  feet  wide  and  twenty  miles  long,  were  only  worthy 
of  Bedlam.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  French  were  a  nation 
of  brigands,  or  the  English  a  people  of  imbeciles,  and  held  the 
idea  of  the  transmission  of  an  army  through  the  Tunnel  with¬ 
out  warning  to  be  absolutely  preposterous,  past  discussion.  He 
considered  the  notion  of  the  seizure  of  the  end  of  the  Tunnel  to 
be  equally  absurd,  because  if  men  could  come  in  boats  to  seize 
the  Tunnel,  they  could  come  in  boats  to  seize  Dover,  and  they 
do  not  do  it.  He  believed  that  the  Tunnel  would  he  of 
enormous  commercial  advantage  to  the  country,  and  that 
by  rendering  communication  easier  it  would  increase  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  peace,  which  bad  now  lasted  fifty  years,  and 
ought  to  last  five  centuries.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Bright’s 
argument  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  we  can  trust  the 
French  so  far,  and  if,  as  he  intimated  in  another  sentence,  our 
numbers  are  a  sufficient  protection,  and  if  communication  so- 
finally  prevents  war,  why  do  we  keep  up  a  Fleet  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  freedom  of  communication  is  constantly  a  cause  of  war,, 
and  that  the  gain  from  the  Tunnel,  if  there  wa3  any,  would  he 
nothing  to  the  loss  from  incessant  panics.  France  cannot  seize 
Dover  now  by  boats  because  her  men  would  be  isolated,  hut 
they  would  not  be  isolated  if  she  had  control  of  both  ends  of  a 
submarine  road  only  twenty  miles  long.  ^ 

The  Bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a  c^ceased  wife’s  sister 
passed  through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,, 
after  a  discussion  on  the  retrospective  clause  legalising  marriages 
of  this  kind,  the  result  of  which  appears  to  have  been  that  if  the- 
amendment  accepted  by  Lord  Dalhousie  becomes  law,  it  will 
legitimate  children  of  parents  who  have  goue  through  such  in¬ 
valid  marriages  in  the  past,  hut  will  not  make  those  marriages 
valid.  Lord  Dalhousie  also  introduced  au  amendment,  of  which 
we  do  not  as  yet  really  understand  the  scope,  bat  which  he- 
explained  as  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  clergymen  who  do 
not  feel  any  conscientious  objection  to  celehrating  these  mar¬ 
riages,  to  celebrate  them,  without  depriving  clergymen  who  do- 
couscientiously  object  to  them  of  their  canonical  ground  of 
objection.  If  this  is  tbe  real  drift  of  the  amendments  proposed. 
Lord  Dalhousie  has  been  very  wise  in  adopting  them.  On  Lord 
Salisbury’s  advice,  Lord  Beauchamp  withdrew  bis  amendment 
to  the  retrospective  clause  of  tbe  Bill,  Lord  Dalhousie,  on  his 
part,  having  promised  not  to  make  the  Legislature  eat  its  own 
words  by  now  declaring  marriages  to  be  valid  which  were  by 
statute  previously  invalid. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  ou 
Friday  week,  which  was  continued  through  the  sitting  of 
Monday,  on  the  proper  definition  of  spiritual  intimidation  for- 
the  purposes  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  It  was  at  first 
maintained  that  a  spiritual  teacher  might  not  declare  it  to  he  a 
sin  which  God  would  punish  in  the  next  world,  to  vote  for  any 
given  candidate,  and  that  such  a  declaration  ought  always- 
to  constitute  an  offence  punishable  under  the  Bill ;  but, 
after  much  discussion,  this  statement  was  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  admitting  that  it  might  conceivably  be 
far  from  wrong  for  a  spiritual  teacher  to  speak  of  such  art 
action  as  a  sin,  and  that  in  that  case,  if  he  believed  that 
such  a  sin  would  involve  punishment  in  the  next  world,  he- 
ought  not  to  conceal  that  belief.  The  Attorney-General,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  limit  spiritual  intimidation  to  threats  of  ex- 
communication  or  of  the  refusal  of  the  Sacraments,  but  did  not- 
explain  what,  short  of  this,  he  would  regard  as  a  punishable 
act  of  spiritual  intimidation.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold,  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  and  those  who  maintained  that  spiritual 
intimidation  should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  purview 
of  this  Bill,  obtained  a  complete  intellectual  victory  over  their 
opponent*.  Mr.  Arnold’s  amendment  was,  however,  defeated 
by  254  votes  against  43, — majority,  211. 
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Ou  Monday  night  Lord  Salisbury  asked  Lord  Granville  in 
the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Lowther  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Commons,  if  their  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  advocating 
universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  the  payment  of 
Members  ;  and  whether  that  avowal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
represents  the  mind  of  the  Cabinet  in  relation  to  the  coming 
Reform  Bill.  Of  course,  both  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  intimated,  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  had  indeed  at 
Birmingham  expressly  stated,  that  he  expressed  nothing 
but  his  own  individual  view;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  added 
that  he  believed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  even  reserved  to 
himself  to  consider  “  within  what  limits  he  would  apply  his  own 
personal  view,  if  he  had  the  opportunity.”  Further,  Mr. 
Lowther  having  asked  whether  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
Constitution  were  to  be  treated  by  the  Cabinet  as  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  party  opposite  had  declared 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Constitution  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  ten  or  twelve  times  at  least,  but  that,  unless  Mr. 
Lowther  would  tell  him  what  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  Constitution  was,  he  could  not  undertake  to  answer  the 
question.  The  Tories  took  very  little  by  their  attack.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  wish  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  more  prudent  than 
to  intimate  that  whatever  the  Cabinet  might  propose,  the  country 
should  not  look  upon  it  as  a  discharge  of  the  public  obligations 
incurred  unless  it  came  up  to  the  standard  of  the  measure 
sketched  by  himself.  That  is  an  intimation  which  will  needlessly 
weaken  the  Government,  whenever  the  Reform  Bill  is  produced. 
The  younger  Ministers  should  remember  the  fable  of  the  bundle 
of  sticks,  and  not  needlessly  untie  the  bundle  in  which  they  are 
themselves  bound  up. 

The  polling  for  Peterborough,  for  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Whalley,  was  going  on  yesterday,  and  the  result  will  be 
known  before  this  journal  is  issued.  The  only  candidates  in 
the  field  were  Mr.  Syduey  Buxton, — who  has  recently  exerted 
himself  to  so  much  purpose  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tuke’s  Irish 
emigration  scheme,— aud  Major  Fergusson,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
who  came  forward  in  the  Conservative  interest.  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  in  his  address,  promised  that  he  would  heartily  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government,  if  they  asked  for  further  powers 
for  regulating  debate  in  order  to  give  legislation  a  fair  chance, 
and  engaged,  “  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  not  of  person,”  to 
give  the  most  cordial  support  to  any  measure  having  for  its 
object  the  abolition  of  any  religious  test  which  bars  the  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  duly  elected  Member.  Mr. 
Buxton’s  address  is,  indeed,  that  of  a  thorough-going  Liberal. 
Major  Fergusson,  of  course,  declared  his  inteutiou  to  resist  any 
measure  iutended  to  facilitate  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  entraucc  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  asserted  that  “  Great  Britain  has  lost  all 
The  allies  left  her  by  Lord  Beacousfield,”  and  “  holds  a  position 
-of  isolation,” — a  romance  of  which  he  offers  not  a  tittle  of  proof, 
— and  ascribes  all  the  Irish  difficulties  of  the  moment  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  while  heartily  approving  the  administration  of  Lord 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  are  Mr.  Gladstone’s  appointees. 


The  ancient  and  extraordinary  charge  against  the  Jews  of 
sacrificing  human  beings  in  their  Passover  rites  has  been  revived 
in  Hungary.  A  girl  named  Esther  Solym  osi  was  recently  mur¬ 
dered,  or  supposed  to  be  murdered,  at  Tisza  Esslar,  and  certain 
-Jews  were  accused  of  cutting  her  throat  in  the  synagogue,  to  mix 
the  blood  with  unleavened  bread.  The  principal  man  accused  was 
the  Jewish  butcher,  Scharf,  who  is  half  a  rabbi,  aud  the  witness 
against  him  is  his  own  son,  Moritz,  a  boy  of  fifteen.  This  lad 
■says  he  saw  the  murder,  and  his  testimony,  if  believed,  would 
be  final ;  but  the  defendants  allege  that  he  is  abnormally  wicked, 
and  has  invented  the  whole  story.  It  is  certain  that  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  stab  his  mother,  and  that  his  evidence  against  his 
father  is  marked  by  virulent  hatred,  both  of  him  and  of  all 
-Jews.  The  charge  looks  prima  facie  ridiculous,  and  derives  its 
whole  importance  from  its  recurrence  from  time  to  time  in  widely 
separated  countries  and  in  nearly  every  century.  We  have  read 
much  apologetic  Jewish  literature,  but  have  never  seen  a  reason¬ 
able  explanation  either  of  the  charge,  or  of  what  is  much  more 
-wonderful,  the  persistent  popular  belief  in  it.  If  that  has  any 
foundation,  which  is  most  improbable,  there  must  exist  embedded 
in  Judaism  a  cabalistic  sect  which  has  preserved  through  ages 
some  dark  tradition  of  the  efficacy  in  extreme  cases  of  human 
sacrifice.  Such  a  sect,  it  is  almost  certain,  is  embedded  in 
Hindooism,  though  the  teachers  of  that  faith  repudiate  it  with 
unaffected  horror. 


The  Irish  Members  are  always  most  successful  when  they 
ask  for  money.  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Blake  moved  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  ordering  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
should  be  granted  from  the  remaining  funds  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  improve  the  harbour  accommodation  of  Irish 
fisheries.  Mr.  Forster  supported  the  application,  as  without 
harbours  the  big  boats,  made  necessary  by  the  Atlantic 
storms,  could  not  be  employed.  Mr.  Courtney,  however, 
objected,  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  alleging  that  the  Church 
Fund  was  nearly  exhausted,  that  the  scheme  had  not  been 
thought-out,  and  that  the  money  would  be  scattered  use¬ 
lessly  among  seventy  harbours.  It  was,  therefore,  believed 
that  the  Government  would  resist  the  grant,  but  the  “  whipping,” 
as  usual,  was  bad,  it  was  whispered  that  the  Government 
would  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rising,  said  he  would  assent  to  the 
proposal,  if  the  Church  Fund  could  supply  the  money.  The 
second  reading,  therefore,  passed  without  a  division.  If  Irish 
fisheries  are  benefited,  the  money  is  well  bestowed;  but  will  they 
be  p  Experience  does  not  make  us  hopeful. 

Lord  Carnarvon  made  a  very  sensible  speech  on  agricultural 
depression  on  Tuesday  at  Newbury,  iu  which  he  deprecated 
•the  disposition  to  rely  ou  Government  for  help  in  relation 
to  such  matters  as  agricultural  depression,  and  quite  admitted 
that  so  far  as  it  was  not  due  to  the  increase  of  competition 
from  the  United  States,  it  was  due  chiefly  to  bad  seasons, 
though  he  thought  something  might  be  done  by  a  fairer  system 
of  rating  and  more  care  in  preventing  the  importation  of  disease, 
to  diminish  the  farmer’s  difficulties.  We  are  glad  to  see  Lord 
Carnarvon  sticking  steadily  to  his  Free-trade  doctrine,  at  a  time 
when  Lord  Salisbury  flirts  with  the  friends  of  retaliatory  tariffs, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  jdeads  for  a  fair  hearing  for  Mr. 
Ritchie,  and  is  quite  benignant  even  to  Mr.  Lowther. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  has  done  a  great  service  to  sanitation.  On 
Tuesday  he  moved  a  resolution  declaring  the  compulsory  laws 
for  vaccination  “  unadvisable  aud  dangerous,”  and  made  a 
speech  i-epeating  all  the  old  arguments,  the  best  of  which  are 
that  other  diseases  have  died  away  as  well  as  small-pox,  that 
the  vaccine  virus  is  sometimes  impure,  and  that  some  vaccinated 
persons  die  of  small-pox.  Sir  L.  Playfair  answered  him  by 
showing  that  out  of  17,000,000  cases  of  vaccination,  it  was 
doubtful  if  disease  had  been  produced  in  four  cases ;  that  small-pox 
was  one  of  the  most  fatal  as  well  as  hideous  of  diseases;  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  before  vaccination  was  introduced  was  3,000 
per  million,  and  is  now  156  per  million  ;  and  that  if  sanitation  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  would  have  affected  other 
diseases  equally,  which  it  has  not  done.  He  quoted  also  the 
awful  mortality  caused  by  small  pox  iu  1870  in  the  French  Army 
among  the  Breton  soldiers,  whom  there  was  no  time  to  revacci¬ 
nate.  The  House  divided,  and  16  Members  were  actually  found 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion,  against  286. 

Two  important  Irish  returns  have  been  issued  this  week 
whose  figures  are  too  eloquent  to  need  comment.  One  is  the 
return  of  agrarian  offences  during  the  month  of  May.  The 
number  of  offences  against  the  person  amounted  to  5, — 2  of  firing 
(without  result),  and  3  of  assault.  Of  offences  against  property 
there  were  24,  and  of  offences  against  the  public  peace  66,  of 
which  44  were  threatening  letters, — making  a  total  of  93 
offences  in  ail,  not  one  of  which  involved  loss  of  life.  Kerry 
seems  to  be  now  the  most  disordered  of  the  Irish  shires.  It  has 
19  cases  of  crime,  in  which  are  counted  the  2  cases  of  firing,  4 
incendiary  fires,  and  3  case3  of  cattle-maiming.  The  return  is 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  grim  bills  of  mortality  of  last  year 
and  the  year  before.  The  second  paper  is  that  giving  the 
return  of  proceedings  under  the  Land  Law,  also  to  the  end  of 
May.  To  that  date,  there  had  been  97,207  applications  to  fix 
fair  rents  received.  Fair  rents  had  been  fixed  in  35,628  cases. 
There  were  7,738  applications  dismissed,  aud  5,862  withdrawn, 
— some  indication  that  the  Court  does  not  invariably  mulct  the 
landlord.  What  is  more  satisfactory  still,  there  were  41, Odd- 
agreements  to  fix  fair  rent  out  of  Court.  Of  the  1,500  leases 
cases,  1,224  had  been  disposed  of;  and  of  the  8,417  appeals, 
3,009  had  been  heard  or  withdrawn.  At  this  pace,  another  year 
ought  to  see  the  new  settlement  of  Ireland  completed,  and,  so 
far  a3  agrarian  crime  is  concerned,  its  pacification  also 
accomplished. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


MR.  BRIGHT  S  BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

TE  do  not  suppose  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  expected 
the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  that  Mr.  Bright’s 
charge  against  the  Conservatives  of  allying  themselves  with 
the  “Rebel  party  ”  among  Irish  Members  was  a  breach  of  Privi¬ 
lege.  It  is  not  his  business  to  defend  the  Parnellites,  who  were 
most  gravely  attacked,  and  as  regards  his  own  party,  he  must 
have  known  that  such  a  vote  would  be  too  unjust  even  for  a 
partisan  majority,  had  he  controlled  one.  Mr.  Bright  intimated 
that  an  alliance  existed  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Irish  Extremists  ;  but  for  months  past  every  Tory  speaker  in 
the  House  and  out  of  it  has  railed  at  the  Liberal  leaders  for 
arranging  a  “treaty,”  the  “Treaty  of  Kilmainham,”  with 
Mr.  Parnell, — that  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  for  making 
a  regular  compact  with  a  party  whose  object  is  the 
dismemberment  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  repeated 
this  charge  in  every  possible  form  and  with  every  vitu¬ 
perative  addition  which  anger  could  suggest,  have  wasted 
hours  in  a  futile  effort  to  prove  it,  and  have  specially 
endeavoured  to  fix  it  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  no  one  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  accuse  them  of  breach  of  Privilege.  How  often  have 
we  not  heard  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  confederate  of 
infidels  and  treason-mongers,  because  he  let  out  Mr.  Parnell 
and  voted  for  the  Affirmation  Bill  ?  The  accusation  levelled 
at  Mr.  Bright,  as  formulated  by  Sir  Stafford,  is  in  truth  non¬ 
sensical.  He  may  not  have  the  right  to  accuse  a  party  in  the 
House  of  being  rebels,  for  rebellion  is  a  criminal  offence,  but 
he  has  a  right,  if  he  believes  the  charge,  to  accuse  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  or  any  other  section  of  the  House,  of  combining  with 
a  faction  to  delay  business.  If  he  has  not,  freedom  of 
speech  upon  politics  is  gone.  The  very  first  question  upon 
which  the  constituencies  need  instruction  is  the  cause  which 
delays  public  business,  and  one  of  the  suspected  causes  is  an 
agreement,  open  or  tacit,  between  certain  Conservatives  and 
certain  Members  from  Ireland  to  exhaust  the  time  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  a  Member  speaking  to  his  constituents  may  not 
state  that  suspicion,  and  say  that  for  himself  he  believes  it,  he 
may  not  instruct  them  as  to  political  transactions  which  they 
are  bound  to  study1,  and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  system  is  given  up  at  once.  He  should  give  evidence, 
of  course  ;  but  Mr.  Bright  did  give  evidence,  namely,  the  state 
of  public  business,  and  his  own  experience  as  to  its  cause.  If 
our  institutions  are  to  work,  the  Member  and  his  constituents 
must  take  counsel  together,  and  take  it  publicly  ;  and  they 
cannot  take  it  without  an  amount  of  freedom  of  speech  which, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  was  certainly  not  excessive.  There 
is  not  a  party  in  the  country  which  has  not  accused  its  rivals 
of  combinations  quite  legal  and  quite  Parliamentary,  but  fatal 
to  self-respect.  Sometimes  the  accusations  have  been  true  and 
sometimes  false,  but  in  neither  case  have  they  ever  been  treated 
as  breaches  of  Parliamentary  Privilege.  To  set  such  a  pre¬ 
cedent  merely  because  Mr.  Bright’s  voice,  when  he  speaks, 
reverberates  through  the  country',  would  not  only  be  absurd, 
but  fatally  injurious  to  political  discussion. 

Sir  Stafford  Northeote’s  object,  visible  in  every  line  of  his 
temperate  speech,  was  to  raise  a  debate,  and  repudiate  publicly 
a  charge  which  he  knows  perfectly  well  undoes  with  the 
constituencies  all  the  good  his  party  might  receive  from  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  carry  its  promised  measures.  He 
succeeded  in  raising  the  debate,  but  we  question  if  it  will 
benefit  him  much,  unless,  as  is  possible,  he  thinks  any  con¬ 
sumption  of  time  a  benefit  to  his  party.  Speaker  after  speaker 
from  the  Tory  side  repudiated  Obstruction,  but  no  one  met  the 
obvious  facts  that  Bills  do  not  get  through  as  they  were  wont 
to  get  through,  that  they  do  not  get  through  because  time  is 
wasted,  and  that  time  is  wasted  by  the  combined  action,  it 
may  be  accidentally  combined  action,  of  the  Parnellites 
and  a  section  of  the  Tories.  They  all  fastened  on  an  illus¬ 
tration  used  by  Mr.  Bright,  which  undoubtedly'  was  not  a 
happy  one.  The  Affirmation  Bill  was  not  defeated  by  an 
alliance  between  the  “  Rebel  party”  and  the  Conservatives, 
but  by  an  alliance  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Mem¬ 
bers  for  Ireland  at  large.  Mr.  Bright’s  own  figures  prove  this, 
for  if,  as  he  says,  England  and  Scotland  accepted  the  Bill  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-threc,  thirty-one  Members,  the  highest  Par- 
nellite  figure,  could  not  have  defeated  it.  Notoriously  the  Bill  was 
defeated  not  by  a  combination  of  Conservatives  and  “  Rebels,” 
but  of  Conservatives  and  Catholics,  who  either  acted  from  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  or  under  pressure  from  their  electors.  The  Tories 
escaped  under  cover  of  that  error  of  Mr.  Bright's,  but  they 


never  faced  the  remaining  facts,  or  disproved  the  evidence 
known  to  all  men,  that  night  after  night  business  is  arrested1 
by  trivial  discussions,  by  useless  amendments,  and  by  shoals 
of  questions  ;  and  that  discussions,  amendments,  and  questions 
are  in  the  main  brought  forward  by  Tories  or  by  Parnellites.. 
Suppose  the  Fourth  Party,  three  or  four  Parnellites,  and  Mr, 
O'Donnell  out  of  the  House  !  There  may  be  no  alliance  what¬ 
ever,  as  Mr.  Bright  admitted  there  was  noDe>  still  less  any 
treaty ;  but  the  two  parties  perceive  the  situation,  think 
that  legislation  can  be  stopped,  desire,  though  from  very 
different  motives,  to  stop  it,  and  do  stop  it,  till  the- 
will  of  the  constituencies,  as  expressed  in  the  elections, 
cannot  be  carried  out.  Why,  Mr.  Parnell  himself  said, 
on  one  occasion  that  “he  left  the  Tories  to.  do.  his  dirty 
work.”  That  is  the  charge,  and  the  debate  only  gave  Mr- 
Bright  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  more  closely  before  the 
people,  who,  being  rough  in  thought,  will  ask  why,  if  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  and  Sir  R.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Gibson  are  so. 
anxious  that  business  shall  advance  and  Bills  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  they  do  not  help  it  on,  and  compel  the  more  violent 
Members  of  their  party  to  fall  into  line  behind  them  ?  They 
may  allege  that  they  are  not  followed,  but  do  they  really  try 
to  be  followed,  as  they  would  try  if  they  were  in  power  % 
Obviously  they  do  not,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  think 
the  waste  of  time  makes  in  their  favour,  and  exhausts  th& 
Gladstone  period. 

The  speech  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Bright’s  best,  for  he  was 
full  of  the  Irish,  who  had  not  seriously  raised  their  case 
against  him.  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  appear,  no  one  rose  from  the 
Irish  side  till  Mr.  Bright  sat  down,  and  though  many 
Extremists  spoke,  and  insulted  Mr.  Bright  as  much  as  they 
could,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  of  them  cared  a  straw  for 
his  words.  Men  never  really  care  much  for  denunciations 
which  help  them  with  their  constituents,  and  in  Ireland,  un¬ 
happily,  the  words  “  rebel  ”  and  “  patriot”  have  become  histori¬ 
cally  synonymous.  Even  the  accusation  of  taking  pecuniary 
help  from  American-Irish  falls  very  dead.  Half  the  poorer 
Irish  in  Ireland  look  for  help  to  Irish- Americans,  and 
see  no  more  reason  why  their  Members  should  not  culti¬ 
vate  such  support  than  why  they  themselves  should 
not  be  helped  by  their  kinsfolk  to  emigrate.  What  was. 
wanted  was  a  still  more  crushing  exposure  of  the  waste  of 
time  and  its  causes,  the  kind  of  exposure  which  a  master  of 
statistics  who  was  also  a  master  of  eloquence  could  give- 
That  kind  of  exposure  is  not  Mr.  Bright’s  forte,  and  though 
he  did  all  he  could,  and  did  it  with  singular  command  alike 
of  words  and  temper,  he  did  not  do  all  he  might  have  done. 
Still,  he  emphasised  his  charge,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  only  to  glance  over  the  country  papers  to  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  his  attack  failed,  how  strong  is  opinion  that  the  Tories 
are  either  obstructing  or  consciously  allowing  obstruction  to  go 
on.  That  is,  we  repeat,  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  them, 
which  can  be  disproved  only  by  their  lending  effective  aid  to> 
the  conduct  of  public  business.  Nobody  disputes  their  right  to- 
oppose  Bills  which  they  disapprove,  by  every  argument  in  their 
power.  What  is  denied  is  their  right  so  to  occupy  time  that 
votes  upon  Bills — votes  which  actually  advance  the  machine — 
cannot  be  taken.  The  fact  that  Government  passes  few  Bills. 

is,  of  course,  no  evidence  against  the  Tories;  but  the  fact  that 
Government  takes  |qw  decisive  votes  for  or  against,  is.  The 
Tories  deny  that  their  conduct  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  is 
evidence  to  Mr.  Bright’s  charge  ;  but  it  is  evidence,  though 
not  in  his  way.  They  hated  that  Bill.  They  declared  it 
irreligious,  atheistic,  and  we  know  not  what,  and  were 
ready  to  take  any  course  by  which  it  might  be  defeated. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  saw  a  chance  of  victory,  they  allowed 
a  decisive  vote  to  be  taken,  and  consequently  it  was 
taken  without  any  unusual  delay.  All  the  country  asks  of 
them  is  to  treat  the  Government  measures  as  they  treated 
that  Bill,  to  fight  as  hard  as  they  can,  or  as  they  like,  but  to 
let  the  final  vote  be  taken,  and  then  respect  it.  It  is  because 
they  do  not  do  this,  or  at  all  events  are  suspected  of  not  doing 

it,  that  the  electors  are  growing  savage,  and  that,  as  the  Tories 
will  find,  day  by  day  men’s  minds  are  widening  about  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Bill,  which  would  at  least  put  a  final  stop  to  English 
Obstruction.  In  failing  to  remove  the  public  impression  by 
means  much  simpler  and  more  direct  than  attacks  on  Mr. 
Bright,  they  are  making  Great  Britain  Radical  with  a  speed 
of  which  they  have  no  conception.  Men  are  often  greatly 
moved  by  slight  arguments,  and  the  fact  that  no  large  con¬ 
stituency  would  bear  to  see  its  Members  stopping  work,  may 
yet  be  a  fatal  one  for  those  petty  boroughs  in  which  Conser¬ 
vatives  put  their  trust. 
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SPIRITUAL  INTIMIDATION. 

"T TjTE  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  species 
W  of  intimidation  applied  exclusively  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  technically  be  called  spiritual,  that 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  the  exercise  of  an  undue  influence  in 
a  political  election.  The  major  excommunication,  as  it  was 
sometimes  put  in  force  in  old  days,  undoubtedly  amounted  to 
Boycotting  of  a  most  formidable  kind,  not  only  in  spiritual 
concerns,  but  in  civil  and  social  life ;  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
or  even  the  threatening  of  the  major  excommunication  for  any 
political  act,  if  it  were  within  the  limits  of  practical  pos¬ 
sibility  in  modern  times,  which  it  hardly  is,  might  have 
a  most  formidable  tendency  to  cause  not  only  spiritual, 
but  physical  loss  and  injury  to  an  honest  and  independent 
voter.  "  Still,  this  is  just  one  of  those  exceptional  cases  in 
which  spiritual  intimidation  entails  all  the  consequences 
of  physical  intimidation,  and  is,  therefore,  though  it  would 
be  wielded  by  ecclesiastics  if  it  were  wielded  at  all,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  without  any  express 
inclusion  of  spiritual  intimidation  amongst  the  unlawful 
agencies  to  be  prohibited  and  punished.  We  go,  therefore, 
entirely  with  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  and  those  who  hold  with  him 
that  spiritual  intimidation  alone, — spiiitual  intimidation  not 
involving  plq^sical  injury  and  loss, — ought  not  to  have  been 
made  penal  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  at  all.  The  net 
result  of  the  long  argument  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
admitted  to  be  this, — that  no  spiritual  teacher  is  worth  his 
salt  who  does  not,  on  sufficient  occasion,  denounce  sins  which 
affect  political  life,  just  as  much  as  sins  affecting  the  moral 
and  social  life  ;  and  that  no  spiritual  teacher  who  really 
believes  that  the  consequence  of  sin  is  suffeiing,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  or  in  both,  can  properly  abstain  from  point- 
ingout  this  consequence  to  his  congregation,  and  from  pointing  it 
out  in  any  kind  of  language  which  is  best  fitted  to  bring  it  home 
to  their  hearts.  Well,  if  that  is  admitted,  it  seems  to  us  as  clear 
as  daylight  that  the  only  difference  between  undue  influence 
and  due  influence,  is  the  difference  between  a  conscientious  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  influence  by  spiritual  persons,  and  an  unconscientious 
exercise  of  it  ?  Is  that  a  matter  on  which  a  Judge, — perhaps  of 
another  faith  and  almost  certainly  of  another  phase  of  culture 
and  political  belief, — sitting  in  judgment  at  the  trial  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  petition,  can  properly  pronounce  with  any  sort  of  authority  ? 
Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Healy,  brought  up  as  he  has  been  in 
the  heart  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  in  habits  of  almost  in¬ 
vincible  ignorance  as  to  English  modes  of  thought  on  many 
subjects,  were  suddenly  seated  on  the  English  Bench,  and  sent 
to  try  an  election  petition  in  any  English  borough  in  which  it 
appeared  that  every  Minister  of  the  Baptists,  of  the  Methodists, 
and  of  the  Independents  in  the  place  had  been  preaching  vehe¬ 
mently  duiing  the  whole  election  that  Ireland  was  the  one  fatally 
diseased  spot  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  only  remedy 
for  its  disease  would  be  to  isolate  it  completely  from  the  rest 
of  the  Empire  and  to  govern  it  by  a  wise  despotism,  and  that 
no  man  was  a  good  citizen,  or  could  expect  to  find  salvation  in 
the  next  life,  who  did  not  vote  for  a  serious  effort  to  rule 
Ireland  for  ten  years  by  something  like  despotic  government, 
in  the  hope  of  redeeming  her  from  her  present  moral  degrada¬ 
tion.  We  are  putting  an  impossible  case,  we  admit,  but  we  are 
putting  it  advisedly,  because  we  believe  that  Mr.  Healy  sud¬ 
denly  called  upon  to  try  an  election  petition  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  these,  would  not  be  at  all  less  capable  of  treating 
these  spiritual  denunciations  as  conscientious,  than  many  of 
our  Irish  Judges  at  present  are  of  treating  the  spiritual 
denunciations  of  the  priests  in  Ireland  as  conscientious.  And 
yet,  how  would  England  like  a  judgment  such  as  Mr.  Healy 
would  pass  on  the  corrupt  character  of  such  an  election  ? 
If  it  comes  to  this, — as  we  think  it  does, — that  the 
only  difference  between  undue  and  due  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  is  the  unconscientiousness  or  conscientiousness  of 
that  influence,  we  can  hardly  insist  too  much  on  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  in  which  many  of  the  Irish  Judges  are 
placed,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  political  conduct  of 
the  Irish  priests.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  many  of 
these  Judges  are  of  a  different  faith  ;  all  of  them  have  lived 
in  a  totally  different  plane  of  culture  from  the  priests  whose 
political  interferences  they  are  called  upon  to  judge  ;  and 
what  is  moat  important  of  all,  almost  all  of  them  have 
throughout  their  lives  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
what  the  priests  desire  for  Ireland  is  mischievous,  and 
what  they  dread  is  desirable.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Judge  in 
that  position  to  form  an  estimate  worth  having  on  the 
conscientiousness  or  unconscientiousness  of  an  Irish  priest’s 


action  ?  Mr.  Healy,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  could  not 
be  more  violently  prejudiced  than  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  was  in 
the  trial  of  that  election  petition  for  Galway  in  wffiicli  Mr. 
O'Donnell  was  unseated  by  a  decision  characterised  by  even  Mr. 
C.  Lewis,  the  Protestant  and  Conservative  Member  for  the 
City  of  Londonderry,  as  unfair.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
it  is  childish  to  pretend  that  Judges  of  one  political  creed,, 
religious  faith,  and  social  caste,  can  judge  with  any  approach 
to  fairness  the  conscientiousness  or  unconscientiousness  of  the 
use  made  of  their  spiritual  influence  by  priests  of  a  violently 
opposed  political  creed,  religious  faith,  and  social  caste  ;  and 
yet,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  sole  distinction  between  the  use 
of  due  and  undue  spiritual  influence  in  political  elections  is  the 
difference  between  a  conscientious  and  an  unconscientious  use 
of  it.  If  a  priest  honestly  and  sincerely  believes  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  political  act  is  a  sin  which  God  will  punish, — just,  for 
instance,  as  many  a  Protestant  Dissenting  minister  would 
seriously  have  believed  that  the  attempt  to  prop  up  the 
Slave  power  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  was  a  sin 
which  God  would  punish, — he  is  bound  to  state  that  belief, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform.  And  if  he  states  it, 
then,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  frankly  admitted,  he  cannot  but  state 
the  consequence  which  he  sincerely  expects  to  attach  to  the 
commission  of  that  sin.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  spiritual 
influence  that  it  enters  necessarily  into  all  the  duties  of  life, 
the  political  duties  amongst  the  rest,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
must  appear  “  undue  ”  to  those  who  think  that  it  is  used  for 
mischievous  ends.  Suppose  that  a  proposal  had  been  made 
to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, — a  proposal 
like  that  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  on  a  larger  scale, — and  that 
half  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  England  did  their  best  to 
paint  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the  sins  of  which  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  guilty, — the  sanction  given,  as 
Lord  Acton  believes,  by  Pius  V.  to  the  assassination  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  horrible  dishonesty  of  Roman  casuistry,  and 
the  rest, — how  is  it  possible  that  these  representations, — many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  inaccurate  and  misleading, — should  not 
be  regarded  as  “undue  influence”  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  And  supposing  there  were  a  Roman 
Catholic  Judge  on  the  Bench  who  had  to  try  an  election  peti¬ 
tion,  how  could  he  well  refrain  from  declaring  that  “  undue 
spiritual  influence  ”  had  been  used  in  the  very  effort  to  induce 
simple  people  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of  their  pastor,  a  number 
of  doubtful,  misleading,  false,  or  even  thoroughly  calumnious 
statements  ?  Yet  is  it  seriously  to  be  asserted  that  Judges 
ought  to  go  into  the  character  of  statements  of  this  kind, 
with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  the  spiritual  influence  used 
has  been  due  or  undue  ? 

Even  in  relation  to  the  refusal  of  the  Sacraments  and  to  ex- 
communication,  we  believe  that  Parliament  would  be  wise  in 
refusing  altogether  to  meddle,  and  in  saying  that  these  are 
matters  which  must  be  left  to  each  Church  to  determine  for 
itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  nothing  is  rarer,  or 
likely  to  be  rarer,  than  a  use  of  such  weapons  as  these  for  political 
purposes  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland.  The  Roman  Church  now 
hardly  ever  excommunicates  by  name,  did  not  excommunicate 
by  name  even  Victor  Emanuel,  and  hardly  ever  refuses  a  com¬ 
municant,  except  when  great  scandal  would  be  caused  by  not 
refusing  one, — as  when  a  man  or  woman  has  long  been  living  an 
openly  sinful  life,  generally  known  to  the  congregation.  Personal 
excommunications  are  weapons  which  the  Church  hardly  ever 
dares  to  use,  and  when  she  does  dare  to  use  them,  it  is  for  pur¬ 
poses  plainly  and  conspicuously  moral  and  spiritual.  In  our  day, 
there  is  no  case  of  “  undue  ”  spiritual  influence  which  could  be 
determined  to  be  so  by  Judges  of  a  different  faith  and  a  different 
political  creed,  with  any  chance  of  commanding  popular  respect 
and  adherence  to  their  judgment.  Therefore,  we  say  that  the 
attempt  to  bar  out  undue  spiritual  influence  is  a  blunder,  which 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  Government  deliberately 
eschew,  and  which,  as  it  is  to  be  made,  may,  we  hope,  be  as 
little  used  as  possible  by  the  Judges.  It  is  certain  that  when¬ 
ever  any  man  is  found  guilty  of  “  undue  ”  spiritual  influence 
he  will  be  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and  will  gain  far  more 
proselytes  in  prison  than  he  could  ever  gain  on  the  platform. 


MINISTERIAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

ORD  SALISBURY  did  not  take  much  by  his  belligerent 
questioning  of  Lord  Granville  on  Monday,  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech.  It  is  quite  new  doctrine  that  a 
Minister  may  not  individually  entertain  views  going  far 
beyond  those  to  which  he  and  his  colleagues  give  effect. 
Lord  Bcaconsfleld  confessed  very  frankly  to  the  assembly 
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which  entertained  him  at  Knightsbridge,  after  his  return  from 
Berlin,  that  he  individually  had  been  in  favour  of  making  the 
kind  of  declaration  which  would  have  involved  us  in  war  with 
Bussia,  if  it  had  not  prevented  her  from  invading  Turkey  in 
1877.  Doubtless,  Lord  Beaconsfleld  did  not  publish  that 
opinion  of  his  till  after  the  policy  of  England  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  beyond  recall,  and  published  it  then  only  as  matter  of 
history.  But  this  proved  at  least  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tory  Prime  Minister  it  was  matter  of  course  that  a  Minister 
might,  if  he  thought  it  for  the  public  welfare,  assent  to  a 
policy  far  short  of  that  for  which  he  would  have  accepted 
the  responsibility,  if  he  could  have  converted  his  colleagues 
to  his  own  view.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  holds  views  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
Eeform  with  which  probably  his  Birmingham  constituents 
have  long  since  been  familiar,  which  need  embarrass  him  as  a 
Minister  in  accepting  any  measure  which  he  honestly  thinks 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  to  propose  and  pass.  And 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  private  opinions  on  this  subject  have 
long  been  known  in  Birmingham, — as  we  believe  they  have, — 
there  can  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  make  a  mystery  of  them  now,  when  he  is  speaking  as  a 
Member  to  his  constituents,  and  not  even  affecting  to  commit 
any  one  of  his  colleagues.  It  does  not  in  any  way  disqualify 
a  man  for  supporting  one  measure,  that  he  himself,  if  he  could 
persuade  the  country  to  agree  with  him,  would  carry  not 
only  that  measure,  but  something  considerably  larger 
in  the  same  direction.  The  larger  policy  includes  the 
smaller ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  inconsistency  in  a  man  who 
would  like  to  give  the  country  twice  as  much,  if  he  could, 
coming  forward  cordially  to  support  the  offer  of  half  what  he 
himself  would  give,  as  proposed  by  his  colleagues.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Radicalism  doubtless  goes  beyond  the  Radicalism 
of  the  present  Government, — as  it  certainly  goes  beyond  ours, 
— but  even  if  it  does,  there  is  nothing  for. him  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  holding  view's  more  Radical  than  any  to  which  the 
Government  he  has  joined  is  prepared  to  give  effect. 

What,  however,  appears  to  us  in  much  more  questionable 
taste  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  avowal  that  he  himself  would  be 
personally  favourable  to  proposals  which  no  one  expects  the 
Government  to  endorse,  is  the  remark  on  which  Lord  Salisbury 
laid  hardly  any  stress, — that  if  the  country  had  to  accept  “  a 
composition,”  instead  of  the  full  claims  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  makes  on  its  behalf,  it  would  nevertheless  not  accept  that 
composition  as  “  a  discharge.”  That  seems  to  us  a  much  more 
important  and  much  more  embarrassing  statement  than  any 
profession  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  his  own  abstract  individual 
opinion.  Let  us  consider  the  difference.  A  Minister  w'ho  did  not 
conceal  from  the  country  that  he  himself,  had  he  found  public 
opinion  ripe,  might  have  advocated  a  larger  measure  than  the  one 
to  which  he  agreed,  might  yet  very  well  say  that,  considering  the 
inexpediency  of  frequent  constitutional  changes,  and  the  great 
importance  of  using  such  political  machinery  as  you  have 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  rather  than  always  pottering  at 
the  substitution  of  one  machinery  for  another,  he  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  speedy  disturbance  of  an  organic  change  of 
this  kind  once  arrived  at  with  his  consent.  Indeed,  that  is 
precisely  what  we  should  expect,  and  justly  expect,  from  any 
Minister  who  assented  to  an  important  Reform  Bill  such  as 
the  country  looks  for  probably  in  the  next  Session.  If  the 
measure  proposed  seemed  to  any  Member  of  the  Cabinet 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  emergency,  we  should  expect  him 
to  resign  his  seat  rather  than  give  it  his  support.  If  the  measure 
did  not  seem  inadequate  to  the  emergency,  we  should  expect 
him  to  give  it  all  the  support  in  his  power,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  giving  it  all  the  support  in  his  power  to  declare  publicly 
that  in  case  it  falls  below  a  certain  specified  point,  the  country 
will  not  accept  it  as  a  discharge  of  the  political  liabilities 
incurred.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  measure  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  accepted  at  all  which  is  so  insufficient  that  imme¬ 
diately  on  its  passage,  agitation  for  something  larger  should  be 
renewed.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  of  this  Government  falls 
short  of  the  point  of  giving  universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral 
districts,  and  payment  of  Members,  he  will  not  approve  of 
its  acceptance  by  the  country  as  a  discharge  of  the  immediate 
liabilities  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  will  favour  the  instant 
renewal  of  agitation  for  something  more.  This  seems  to  us  a 
very  indefensible  position  for  any  Minister  to  take  up.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  now  know  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  falls  short, — as 
it  certainly  wall  fall  short, — of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  recom¬ 
mendations,  there  is  one  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  who  is  not 
even  prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  sound  settlement.  On 


the  other  hand,  as  it  is  nearly  the  youngest  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  desires  to  see  the  agitation  renewed  the  moment 
the  last  farthing  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  present 
Government  is  gained,  we  have  the  prospect  that  the 
present  Government  will  immediately  split  up  into  sections, 
one  of  which  will  be  headed  by  the  youngest  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  vigorous  of  its  number.  What  heart  can  there  possibly 
be  in  passing  a  Bill  already  denounced  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
its  advocates  as  a  mere  composition,  which  he,  for  one,  is  not 
going  to  accept  as  a  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  the  nation  ? 

Consider  only  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
placed  not  simply  himself,  but  the  Government,  in  relation  to 
the  Conservative  party,  in  case  a  Bill  is  brought  in  falling  far 
short, — as,  of  course,  it  must, — of  the  claims  he  makes  on 
behalf  of  the  party  of  Eeform.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will 
explain  to  the  House  that  the  Reform  Bill  proposed  to  it  is  not, 
in  the  opinion  even  of  all  the  Ministers  themselves,  a  sufficient 
settlement.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  will  tell 
the  House,  has  beforehand  encouraged  the  Radical  party  not 
to  accept  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  Liberals,  and 
has,  in  fact,  virtually  assured  all  those  who  refuse  to  accept  it  as 
a  fulfilment  of  those  obligations,  of  his  personal  sympathy,  if 
not  of  his  leadership.  Here,  then,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
will  remark,  is  a  Government  one  of  the  youngest  and 
most  vigorous  of  whose  members  has  given  fair  notice  that 
he  regards  the  measure  now  before  the  House  as  a  mere 
basis  for  new  agitation,  without  even  affording  a  temporary 
resting-place.  Is  that  what  either  the  Conservatives  or  the 
moderate  Liberals  can  possibly  approve  ?  Do  they  want  to 
keep  large  constitutional  questions  always  open,  and  open  in 
such  a  sense  that  one  of  the  foremost  reformers  in  a  Cabinet 
w’hich  proposes  one  measure,  is  already  committed  to  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  that  measure,  and  the  demand  for  something 
much  more  drastic  ?  How  can  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  states¬ 
man  himself  accept  what  he  has  promised  his  constituents 
to  consider  a  mere  dividend  on  the  reforms  which  the  country 
needs  and  asks  for  ?  Can  the  House  seriously  take  from  the 
Government  a  Bill  which  one  of  the  Ministers  has  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  treat  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  something  further  ? 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  Minister  gets  what  he  proposes,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  agitator  promises  to  appear  at  once  on  the 
scene,  and  make  the  best  use  in  his  power  of  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  Minister  has  conceded.  Is  that  a  prospect 
which  any  House  of  Commons  can  regard  with  satisfaction  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  whose  abilities 
and  character  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  feel  the  sincerest 
respect,  has  in  this  matter  committed  a  grave,  though,  no 
doubt,  in  so  young  a  Minister,  a  pardonable  error.  He 
was  quite  within  his  right  in  declaring  his  unchanged 
private  opinion,  but  he  was  ignoring  dangerously  his 
responsibility  a3  a  Minister,  when  he  declared  that  what¬ 
ever  the  Government  might  propose  short  of  his  own 
view',  he  did  not  wish  the  public  to  accept  as  a  discharge 
of  Liberal  liabilities.  That  menaces  us  with  Radical  half¬ 
heartedness  and  Radical  reserves,  as  likely  to  undermine  from 
the  outset  any  proposal  which  does  not  come  up  to  the 
principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  It  assures 
the  public  that  in  the  case  of  any  Bill  falling  short  of  these 
principles,  there  mu?*  be  a  divided  Cabinet,  and  large  unsettled 
questions  left  to  hang  over  the  heads  of  Parliament,  even 
though  the  Bill  should  be  passed.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  Member  for  Birmingham  weakened  de¬ 
liberately  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  Minister,  when 
he  encouraged  his  constituents  not  to  accept  as  a  discharge  of 
Liberal  pledges  any  measure  which  did  not  come  up  to  the 
ideal  of  his  own  private  views. 


BISHOP  COLENSO. 

IjAEW  men  have  had  a  stranger  fate  in  life  than  Bishop 
_  Colenso.  He  made  his  reputation  first  as  a  second  wrangler 
who  wrote  very  excellent  mathematical  school-books.  To  this 
he  added  a  reputation  for  moral  earnestness  which  was 
thoroughly  well  deserved,  but  which  took  a  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  form,  when  it  made  him  appear  before  the  world  as  a 
disciple  of  the  late  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  genius  of  w'hose  writings  Dr.  Colenso  can  never  have  had 
any  deep  sympathy,  since  his  own  mind  was  much  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  such  matters  as  the  blundering  numeration  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus  than  the  moral  revelation  it  contained. 
Later  on,  he  developed  the  rationalism, — or  shall  we  say  the 
mathematical  matter-of-factness  ? — of  his  Scriptural  criticism,  in 
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tlie  book  which  excited  so  much  more  interest  than  it  deserved, 
and  which  really  only  proved  what  all  genuine  scholars  knew, — 
that  the  historical  part  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  human  composi¬ 
tion,  by  no  means  exempt  from  error,  though  it  contains  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  divine  revelation  was  the 
source  of  the  great  migration  which  it  chronicled,  and  that 
a  primitive  Theocracy  was  the  basis  of  the  wonderful  and 
undying  faith  in  the  guidance  of  Providence  which  threads 
together  the  whole  of  Jewish  history  in  all  its  various  phases. 
More  important,  in  our  opinion,  were  some  of  Bishop  Colenso’s 
subsequent  theological  confessions,  which  showed  that  Bishop 
Gray  had  interpreted  less  inaccurately  than  we  at  the  time 
believed,  the  rather  shallow  rationalism  of  some  of  Dr.  Colenso’s 
theological  publications.  Then,  too,  it  was  Dr.  Colenso’s 
strange  fate  to  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of  the  very 
prejudiced  judgment  of  his  ecclesiastical  Superior,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  old  blunder  committed  by  the  Crown  in  grant¬ 
ing  to  him  and  to  his  nominal  metropolitan,  bishoprics  which 
really  conveyed  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  so  that  he  was 
saved  from  deposition  by  the  discovery  of  the  lawyers  that  he 
had  no  proper  See  from  which  to  be  deposed.  The  late  Lord 
Romilly’s  proposal  to  try  the  charge  of  heresy  against  him,  if 
it  were  really  contended  that  by  that  heresy  he  had  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  salary  promised  him  by  the  Council  of  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  was  declined  by  that  body,  so  that  the 
invalid  judgment  of  deposition  passed  by  Bishop  Gray  was  never 
reviewed  upon  its  merits  in  any  Court.  Thus  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  though  he  retained  his  position,  won  his  victory  by  a 
kind  of  legal  accident,  which  not  only  disqualified  his  supposed 
superior  for  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him,  but  made  of  himself 
also  a  Bishop  unattached.  This  seemed  almost  a  freak  of  fortune. 

But  the  greatest  and  for  Dr.  Colenso  the  most  fortunate 
change  of  phase  through  which  he  ever  passed  was  yet  to 
come.  So  soon  as  the  settlers  of  Natal  began  to  quarrel  with 
the  native  chiefs,  Dr.  Colenso  shone  out  in  his  true  light, — 
that  of  a  true  friend  and  protector  of  the  Zulu  people,  who, 
though  he  never  concealed  from  them  their  transgressions, 
would  never  allow  the  might  of  the  Western  civilisation  to 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  right  of  the  weaker  race.  In  the  contest 
with  Langalibalele,  and  in  the  contest  with  Cetewayo,  Bishop 
Colenso  never  flinched  from  the  high  position  which  he  took 
from  the  first, — that  of  a  thoroughly  informed  spectator,  who 
insisted  on  equal  justice  for  both  sides ;  and  would  not  hear  of 
winking  at  the  transgressions  of  the  settlers,  or  permitting  the 
grievances  of  the  natives  to  go  unavenged.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  Dr.  Colenso  sank  the  mathematical  reasoner,  the 
rationalistic  critic,  and  the  earnest  but  rather  shallow  theo¬ 
logian,  almost  entirely  in  the  position  of  the  spiritual  judge, 
who  insisted  on  doing  justice  between  Zulu  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  so  far  as  his  own  indomitable  will  enabled  him  to 
do  it.  To  the  Zulus,  he  was,  indeed,  a  fair  representative  of 
that  ideal  of  divine  humanity  set  forth  by  the  prophet  in  the 
inspired  words, — “  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  and  as 
the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land.”  The  practical 
earnestness  of  the  man  came  out  in  the  highest  form  when  he 
had  to  plead  against  the  wrongs  done  to  Langalibalele  and  to 
Cetewayo  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Zulu 
people  will  regard  the  loss  they  have  suffered  with  dismay, 
and  will  look  back  oh  Dr.  Colenso  with  the  deepest 
reverence.  He  was  a  man  whose  greatness  we  should 
never  have  known,  if  he  had  not  passed  out  of  the 
phase  of  mathematician  and  critic  into  the  phase  of  the 
political  guardian  of  a  race  beneath  his  own  in  civilisation.  It 
was  as  a  just  man  that  he  became  great,  and  possibly  his 
justice  was  made  all  the  truer  and  purer  by  the  injustice 
which  no  doubt  he  suffered, — or,  at  all  events,  believed  that  he 
suffered,  and,  we  think,  with  truth, — at  the  hands  of  brother- 
ecclesiastics,  both  in  Africa  and  in  England.  The  calmness 
and  dignity  with  which  Bishop  Colenso  treated  the  procedure 
of  Bishop  Gray, — a  procedure  which  seemed  to  us  at  the  time 
singularly  unfair, — during  the  trial  for  heresy,  were  striking 
enough  then.  We  now  know  that  they  were  significant  of 
the  still  greater  qualities  which  Bishop  Colenso  displayed 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  There  was  so  much  magnan¬ 
imity  in  him,  that  to  find  himself  the  victim  of  injustice  only 
made  him  the  more  scrupulously  anxious  never  to  commit 
or  sanction  injustice  himself.  And,  doubtless,  the  rather 
barren  controversies  in  which  be  passed  the  earlier  part  of 
his  episcopate  did  much  to  train  him  for  the  great  position 
of  mediator  between  the  Zulu  and  the  Teutonic  races,  which 
he  held  with  so  much  dignity  and  so  much  benefit  both  to  his 
own  countrymen  and  to  the  Zulus,  at  the  end  of  his  laborious 
and  beneficent  career. 
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THE  PARNELLITES  AND  THE  IRISH  VICEROYALTY. 

”\TTE  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  a  good  deal 
YV  of  sympathy  with  the  Parnellite  proposal  of  Wednes¬ 
day  to  abolish  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy’s  Bill  is  a  great  deal  more  logical  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  it  looks,  and  if  Ireland  were  as  loyal  as  Scot¬ 
land,  or  even  sullenly  aware  that  the  Union  must  continue, 
the  idea  underlying  his  measure  might  be  a  practicable  or 
even  a  beneficial  one.  His  Bill  is  not,  as  is  imagined,  one  for 
abolishing  the  Viceroyalty  only,  but  for  transferring  all 
Executive  power  in  Ireland  from  Englishmen  to  Irishmen. 
Mr.  M‘Carthy’s  proposal  is  that  the  statutory  powers  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  should  be  transferred  to  a  responsible  Par¬ 
liamentary  Minister  for  Ireland,  who  should  be  invariably 
selected  from  among  the  Irish  Members  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  would,  in  fact,  be  an  Irish 
Secretary  of  State  in  Parliament,  who  would  combine 
in  himself  the  statutory  powers  of  the  Viceroy  and  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  same  great  officer 
would  exercise  also  the  “  regal  ”  power,  such  as  patronage, 
appertaining  to  the  Viceroy.  Although  Mr.  Trevelyan  shrewdly 
asked  where  that  power  was  to  go,  he  knew  quite  well  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  Viceroyalty  it  would  revert  to  the  Crown, 
to  be  exercised  on  the  advice  of  a  responsible  Minister,  who 
could  only  be  the  Minister  for  Ireland.  Being  responsible,  his 
advice  must  be  taken,  just  as  in  Indian  matters  the  Secretary 
for  India’s  advice  is  taken.  The  total  result,  therefore,  of  Mr. 
M'Carthy’s  scheme  would  bo  that  the  Head  of  the  Irish 
Executive  would  be  an  Irish  Member  sitting  in  the  Commons ; 
and  Mr.  M‘Carthy  calculates  that  he  would  want  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  to  be  popular  with  the  majority  of  Irish  Members, 
who,  he  thinks,  will  at  the  next  election  be  mostly  Parnellites. 
The  distinctively  Irish  party  would,  therefore,  in  his  belief, 
control  the  Irish  Minister,  distribute  his  patronage,  and  direct 
executive  affairs,  very  much  in  their  own  way.  We  should 
say,  judging  by  the  example  of  Scotland  when  the  Lord- 
Advocate  happens  to  be  strong,  that,  given  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
data,  this  calculation  would  prove  correct,  and  that  the  Bill, 
like  most  Bills  favoured  by  Mr.  Parnell,  was  for  his  purposes 
exceedingly  adroit.  The  Member  for  Cork  has  seen, 
what  so  many  Irishmen  fail  to  see,  that  Irish  Mem¬ 
bers  could  influence  a  Minister  sitting  among  them, 
and  probably  dependent  for  his  seat  upon  their  favour, 
much  more  directly  and  more  strongly  than  they  can 
influence  “  the  Castle.”  Nor,  if  Ireland  were  as  loyal  and 
as  well  represented  as  Scotland,  should  we  at  all  object  to 
that  solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  long  been  convinced 
that  only  Irishmen  can  govern  Irishmen  well,  for  only  Irish¬ 
men  understand  them,  and  know  when  their  action  is  a  result 
of  thought  and  when  a  display  of  perversity  ;  and  that  the 
governing  Irishmen  should  be  Members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  sitting  in  Westminster,  and  taking  counsel  together  and 
arranging  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  the  general  vote  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  what  we  all  desire.  If  only  that  were 
possible,  and  compatible  with  unity,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
trouble. 

But  then  the  conditions  are  not  present.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  majority  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  projects 
avowed  by  the  most  popular  Irish  Members,  Mr.  M‘Carthy’s 
plan  would,  from  his  point  of  view,  and  possibly  from  an 
accurate  point  of  view,  hand  over  Ireland  to  a  party  which 
avows  itself  disloyal  to  the  core.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  deny  the  right  of  insurrection  for  adequate  cause  and 
with  a  good  object,  and  we  do  not  wish  in  this  article 
to  use  any  opprobrious  terms,  but  as  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  acknowledged  by  themselves,  the  Irish  Extremists 
are  hostile  to  the  Union  and  to  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  At  present,  they  are  in  a 
minority ;  but  they  hope  to  be  in  a  majority,  and  if  their 
hopes  are  realised — a  point  upon  which  no  man  can  be  certain, 
though  Mr.  Idealy’s  contest  for  Monaghan  may  throw  on  it 
some  light — the  habitual  control  of  the  Irish  Minister,  and, 
therefore,  of  Irish  patronage,  pardons,  rewards,  and  all  statutory 
powers,  would  fall  to  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  The  Minister 
might  be  the  best  of  men,  and  loyal  to  the  core  ;  but  he 
would  want  the  Irish  votes,  and  would  be  sure  that  if  he 
lost  them,  he  would  lose  his  seat  too.  He  would  be  under 
continual  pressure  of  the  strongest  kind,  a  pressure  which 
would  never  sleep,  and  which  would  gradually  fill  all  Irish 
offices  with  anti-Union  men,  hidden  or  avowed.  The  very 
Judges  -would  be  National,  and  the  Stipendiaries  friends  of 
the  National  League.  That  would  never  do,  even  if  we  could 
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be  sure  that  these  men  would  stop  short  of  rebellion,  for  it  is 
the  melancholy  peculiarity  of  Ireland  that  her  “  patriots  ”  dis¬ 
like  and  disregard  the  execution  of  the  Law.  The  laws  would 
never  be  carried  out,  and  we  should  have  anarchy  protected 
and  justified  by  half  the  official  world.  We  have  to  keep 
order  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  keep  Ireland  within  the 
Union,  and  order  can  only  be  confided  to  those  who  are  heartily 
its  friends. 

Mr.  M'Carthy’s  Bill,  therefore, belongs  to  that  world,  where- 
ever  it  is,  where  so  many  Irish  measures  must  be  kept,  the 
world  in  which  ideas  are  executive  even  when  opposed  to 
facts,  and  we  must  fall  back  on  the  humbler  proposition  to 
improve  the  Viceroyalty  by  confiding  it  ultimately  to  Irish¬ 
men.  Nothing  which  has  occurred  within  the  past  four  years 
has  altered  our  opinion  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  that 
change,  which  we  advocate  in  the  face  of  our  full  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  country  will  never  be  better  served  than  by  Earl 
Spencer.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  claim  which 
he  has  established  on  the  whole  kingdom  by  his  firm 
administration,  by  his  judgment,  and  above  all,  by  his 
self-devotion.  He  has  abandoned  the  most  attractive  position 
in  the  world,  that  of  a  wealthy  English  Peer,  to  assume  an 
office  which  never  yields  personal  fame,  which  is  often  as 
repugnant  as  that  of  a  gaoler,  and  which  demands  as  its  first 
condition  entire  indifference  to  a  pressing  risk  of  assassination. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  the  eyes  of  a  class  in  Ireland,  is  a 
wolf,  to  be  killed  whenever  killing  is  safe.  He  is  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Sixth  Commandment,  and  is  in 
more  danger  every  day  than  if  he  were  charging  a  battery.  As 
Mr.  Trevelyan  said,  “  his  life,  from  the  moment  of  his  land¬ 
ing,  in  the  disposition  of  a  class  is  not  worth  one 
moment’s  purchase.”  That  Lord  Spencer,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rules  calmly,  without  hatred  as  without  fear,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  qualities  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  should 
prefer  an  Irishman.  Even  Lord  Spencer  lacks  the  insight  into 
Irishmen  which  comes  to  Irishmen  by  instinct,  takes  every 
movement  too  seriously,  and  does  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the 
gamin  element  in  the  national  character.  He  accepts  threats 
too  much  au  grand  se'rieux,  and  leaves  on  Irishmen  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  English,  which  is  equivalent  in  their  appre¬ 
hension  to  one  who  does  not  understand.  An  Irishman  who 
governed  them  worse  would  yet  be  better  liked.  We  do  not 
believe  even  yet  that  no  trustworthy  Irishman  competent 
to  fill  the  post  could  be  found,  and  rather  than  not  find  him 
would  modify  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  post  itself.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Head  of  the  Executive  in  Ireland  should 
be  either  a  Peer  or  a  rich  man,  or  surrounded  with  a  Brum¬ 
magem  kind  of  Court.  The  most  powerful  man  in  Ireland  is  at 
most  a  poor  country  gentleman,  for  whom  a  subscription  is  being 
raised.  Let  the  Viceroy  be  simply  a  great  official,  like  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice  or  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  if  he  is  a  strong 
man,  governing  well,  he  will  have  reverence  enough.  That 
change  of  itself  would  immensely  widen  the  area  of  selection, 
now  narrowed  till  the  first  difficulty  of  a  Premier,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  is  not  to  select  among  applicants,  but  to  in¬ 
duce  any  sufficient  man  to  apply.  The  Times  talks  of  the 
irrational  hatred  felt  for  “  the  Castle,”  and  no  doubt  much 
of  it  is  mere  hatred  of  civilised  control,  but  what  would  its 
language  be  if  Britain  were  confided  to  the  ten  cleverest 
Catholic  Irishmen  in  the  House  ?  Their  action  apart,  would 
the  Times  consider  a  good  deal  of  popular  distrust,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  popular  hatred,  so  entirely  unreasonable  ?  The  Irish 
say — not  the  Parnellites  alone — “  You  English  profess  to  under¬ 
stand  us,  yet  you  cannot  find,  among  all  our  millions,  five  or 
six  men  whom  you  think  competent,  even  under  your  own 
direction,  to  govern  us.  Either,  therefore,  you  misjudge  us  to 
a  degree  showing  inherent  incompetence,  or  you  know  in  your 
secret  hearts  that  every  able  Irishman  is  your  enemy.”  The 
Vice-royalty  must  be  retained  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is,  as 
matters  are  now  arranged,  an  element  of  truth  in  that 
objection. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  BILL. 

EITHER  the  magnitude  nor  the  number  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  grows  less,  as 
the  House  of  Commons  becomes  better  acquainted  with  its 
provisions.  But,  though  Members  are  not  the  least  blind  to 
what  they  are  doing,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  anxious  that  it 
should  be  done.  The  truth,  probably,  is  that  corruption  has 
become  a  burden  to  those  who  employ  it,  and  that  they  are 
quite  willing  that  some  check  should  be  put  upon  it,  provided 
that  it  leaves  them  possessed  of  the  same  relative  advantages 


that  they  had  before.  There  is  not  much  doubt,  we  fear, 
that  in  this  respect  their  wishes  will  be  fulfilled.  No  matter 
how  stringent  and  effectual  the  law  may  be  made,  there  will  still 
be  constituencies  in  which  the  mere  possession  of  money  will  be 
an  advantage  to  a  candidate.  It  has  been  too  long  the  one 
quality  which  the  electors  reverence,  for  them  to  think  lightly 
of  the  man  who  has  it,  even  though  his  opportunities  of 
employing  it  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  a  tyrannical 
statute. 

The  second  clause,  which  in  an  amended  form  was  passed 
on  Tuesday,  makes  “  treating  ”  a  corrupt  practice  ;  and,  by  the 
first  clause,  the  guilt  of  treating  attaches  not  merely,  as  under 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  to  the  candidate,  but 
to  every  person  who  provides,  or  pays  the  expense  of  providing, 
any  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provision,  for  the  purpose 
of  corruptly  influencing  votes,  and  to  every  person,  whether  an 
elector  or  not,  who  accepts  or  takes  any  such  meat,  drink, 
entertainment,  or  provision.  As  Mr.  Raikes  pointed  out,  it 
will  be  necessary,  now  that  this  wider  definition  has  been 
adopted,  to  look  very  carefully  at  the  penalties  enacted  by  the 
subsequent  clauses.  If  the  interpretation  affixed  to  treating 
by  the  Judges  is  as  comprehensive  as  the  words  which  define 
it  appear  to  the  lay  mind,  eating  and  drinking  at  the  expense 
of  another  person  must  no  longer  make  a  part  of  human  life. 
The  whole  country  is  mapped  out  into  Parliamentary  con¬ 
stituencies  ;  every  man,  woman,  or  child  is  either  an 
elector  or  a  non-elector ;  and  our  whole  earthly  exist¬ 
ence  is  covered  by  the  words  “  before,  during,  or  after 
an  election.”  No  doubt,  the  ‘-'meal,  drink,  entertainment, 
or  provision  ”  must  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  “corruptly” 
influencing  votes.  But  it  will  often  be  difficult  for  the 
sinners  themselves  to  say  whether  corruption  was  or  was  not 
their  object.  The  motives  with  which  one  man  gives  a  glass 
of  ale  to  another,  or  bids  another  “  get  something  to  eat  ”  at 
his  expense,  may  be  very  mixed.  We  are  not  arguing  against 
the  clause.  Treating  has  played  too  large  a  part  in  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  English  constituencies  to  make  it  expedient  or  even 
possible  to  show  any  tenderness.  But  the  measure  of  severity 
is  a  different  matter,  and  we  fear  that  if  treating  in  its  milder 
forms  is  visited  with  unduly  heavy  penalties,  either  very  few 
persons  will  be  convicted  of  treating,  or  an  irresistible  demand 
will  grow  up  for  making  the  law  less  stringent. 

On  Tuesday  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  to  the  third 
clause  was  debated  at  some  length,  and  in  the  end  the 
Attorney-General  consented  to  modify  the  clause  in  Mr. 
Lewis’s  sense,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  As  it  stood,  it 
provided  that  where,  on  the  trial  of  an  election  petition, 
t;  any  corrupt  pi’actice  has  been  proved  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by,  or  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of,”  a 
candidate,  he  shall  for  ever  be  incapable  of  sitting 
for  that  constituency,  and  for  ten  years  be  incapable  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Lewis  proposed  to 
leave  out  the  words  “  any  corrupt  practice,”  and  to  insert  the 
word  “  bribery,”  his  argument  being  that  between  bribery  and 
undue  influence  there  was  a  great  and  conspicuous  distinction, 
and  that  it  was  absurd  not  to  recognise  this  distinction  in 
meting  out  punishment.  This  brought  up  the  question  of 
treating  once  more.  Mr.  Rathbone  contended,  very  truly, 
that  treating  might  be,  and  often  was,  as  demoralising  as  any 
more  direct  form  of  bribery.  Sir  Richard  Cross  admitted 
the  demoralising  influence,  but  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of 
saying  where  innocent  treating  ended,  and  demoralising 
treating  began.  The  Attorney-General  consented  to  make 
a  difference  between  “  treating  and  undue  influence,”  and 
other  corrupt  practices,  and  in  the  former  case  to  hold  the 
candidate  responsible  only  for  acts  done  by  himself,  and  not  for 
those  done  “  with  his  knowledge  and  consent.”  It  is  not  very 
clear  why  the  Attorney-General  made  this  concession,  since  if 
a  candidate  knows  and  consents  to  the  employment  of  treating 
or  other  undue  influence,  he  is  morally  quite  as  much  to  blame 
as  if  he  had  himself  resorted  to  it.  We  should  have  thought 
it  better  to  make  the  punishment  for  the  lesser  forms  of 
corruption  lighter  than  those  for  bribery.  However,  the 
change  met  with  the  approval  of  the  House,  Mr.  Lewis’s 
amendment  was  thrown  out,  and  the  Attorney-General’s 
adopted. 

The  next  question  that  came  up  was  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  The  Attorney-General  had  already  declared  his 
preference  for  seven  instead  of  ten  years,  as  the  extent  of  a 
convicted  candidate’s  incapacity  of  sitting  for  any  constituency; 
but  Mr.  Raikes  proposed  to  reduce  the  incapacity  of  sitting  fear 
the  particular  constituency  in  which  the  offence  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  from  life  to  ten  years.  The  Attorney-General  argued 
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that  nothing  short  of  perpetual  disqualification  would  guard 
against  the  danger  that  illegal  practices  might  render  a  candi¬ 
date  popular  in  a  constituency,  and  so  conduce  to  his  benefit  years 
after  he  had  been  guilty  of  them.  The  old  difficulty  then  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  There  is  influence  and  influence,  and  what  is  only 
proper  punishment  for  one  kind  of  influence  is  excessive 
punishment  for  another  kind.  Mr.  Clarke  quoted  the  case  of 
a  Member  who  gave  a  holiday  to  his  workmen  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  was  unseated  for  doing  so ;  and  Mr.  Hylands 
asked  whether  it  was  fair  to  declare  a  candidate  for  ever 
incapable  of  representing  a  locality  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected.  through  a  mere  act  of  kindness  or  inadvertence  such  as 
,  this  ?  The  Attorney-General’s  answer  was  that  Parliament 
must  mark  with  a  heavy  penalty  the  offence  of  intentionally 
corrupting  a  constituency,  and  this  being  so,  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  question  of  lessening  the  life  dis¬ 
qualification.  But  this  reply  does  not  really  dispose  of  the 
difficulty.  May  not  there  be  acts  which  it  is  necessary 
to  punish,  lest  worse  things  be  done  under  cover  of  them,  and 
yet  not  necessary  to  punish  severely,  in  view  of  the  almost 
infinitesimal  blame  that  may  attach  to  them  ?  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  what  is  wanted  is 
greater  elasticity.  The  definition  of  an  offence  is  necessarily 
rigid.  The  enumeration  of  the  acts  which  come  under  a 
definition  is  necessarily  precise  ;  but  the  degrees  of  guilt  in 
the  persons  committing  these  acts  are  very  various,  where  other 
offences  are  concerned.  A  corresponding  variety  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  is  ordinarily  secured  by  leaving  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Judge.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
discretion  may  be  too  comprehensive  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  found  well  that  the  Judges  should  be  invested  with  it. 
Manslaughter  may  be  only  just  distinguishable  from  murder, 
or  it  may  be  quite  adequately  punished  by  a  day’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  What  but  a  Judge’s  discretion  can  possibly  meet  -with 
a  range  of  criminality  so  extensive  as  this  ?  It  is  very  'much 
the  same  with  undue  influence.  Between  acts  which  on 
paper  seem  hardly  distinguishable  there  may,  to  the  practised 
eye  of  a  Judge,  be  an  immense  gulf.  The  fault  of  this  Bill  is 
that  it  gives  the  Judge  no  means  of  adapting  the  penalty  to 
the  degree  of  guilt ;  and  the  change  we  should  suggest  would 
be  that  the  disqualification  created  by  clause  3,  and  by 
many  subsequent  clauses,  should  be  for  life,  or  for  so  many 
years,  or  for  such  lesser  term  not  less  than  so  many  years,  as 
the  Judge  in  his  discretion  shall  think  fit.  If  we  entrust  to 
the  Judges  the  very  delicate  task  of  determining  whether  a 
candidate  has  or  has  not  committed  such  and  such  offences, 
why  should  we  withhold  from  them  the  not  more  delicate  and 
equally  necessary  task  of  estimating  the  degree  of  guilt  he  has 
incurred  by  committing  them  ? 


THE  CIIABITABLE  TRUSTS  BILL. 

rpHERE  is,  we  fear,  no  chance  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  Bill 
JL  will  become  law  this  year.  Looking  at  the  opposition 
it  has  excited,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  it  will  reach  the 
Select  Committee  to  which  the  Government  proposes  to  refer 
it  after  the  second  reading.  Yet  the  case  for  the  Bill  is 
unanswerable,  and  the  need  for  it  urgent.  Unfortunately,  the 
public  at  large  knows  nothing  about  the  matter,  while  many 
of  the  people  who  do  know,  like  to  keep  things  as  they  are. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  are  an  unpopular  body, — to  a  great 
extent,  we  believe,  from  their  own  fault.  They  are  too  offi¬ 
cial,  and  do  not  co-operate  cordially  with  those  who  are  anxious 
to  check  and  expose  abuses.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
disposed  to  take  a  doctrinaire  view  of  the  pecuniar)'  interest  of 
Charities,  and  sometimes  with  the  object  merely  of  increasing 
funds,  use  their  powers  in  relation  to  charitable  property  in  a 
way  very  injurious  to  third  parties,  and  even  to  the  objects  of 
the  charity.  Thus,  it  is  not  long  since  the  Commissioners  had 
to  be  forcibly  restrained  from  converting  fuel  allotments  set 
out  under  old  Inclosure  Acts  into  private  property,  without 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  labouring  population  for 
recreation  and  for  allotment  gardens.  Again,  in  some  cases 
they  have  acted  with  great  harshness  towards  persons  holding 
property  of  a  charity  by  some  old-fashioned  tenure — such  as 
renewable  leases — well  understood  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
lacking  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  They  have,  conse¬ 
quently,  very  few  friends,  whilst  every  trustee  and  every  officer 
of  a  charity  with  whom  they  interfere  is  their  enemy.  Add 
to  this  unpopularity  of  the  Commissioners  the  fact  that  hatred 
of  waste  is  not  a  national  virtue,  and  that  there  is  a  half- 
acknowledged  liking  with  many  people  for  the  haphazard 
species  of  charity  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  legislation 


to  uproot,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  proceeding  with  the  pending 
Bill,  though  in  discussion  few  would  be  found  to  oppose  its 
principle. 

The  subject  is  certainly  sufficiently  large  to  be  interesting. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Endowed  Charities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,200,000.  In 
this  total  is  not  included  the  property  of  the  Universities  and 
Colleges,  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  of  Cathedral  Foundations,  of 
Friendly  Societies,  or  of  Societies  supported  by  Voluntary  Con¬ 
tributions  ;  nor  are  the  huge  possessions  of  the  City  Com¬ 
panies  taken  into  account.  About  half  the  income  we  have 
quoted  belongs  to  Educational  foundations,  to  Medical  chari¬ 
ties,  and  Nonconformist  and  Church  endowments.  The  other 
half,  upwards  of  <£1,000,000,  is  devoted  to  “charity”  in  the 
popular  and  least  exact  sense  of  the  word, — to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  by  means  of  doles  of  money,  food,  or  clothes,  by  means 
of  almshouses,  and  of  apprenticeship  premiums.  It  is  with 
the  gigantic  property  thus  employed  that  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  are  in  the  main  concerned.  At  present,  much  of 
it  is  frittered  away,  generally  doing  no  appreciable  good,  and 
sometimes  working  positive  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  will  deny  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  for  which 
money  is  sorely  needed.  What  a  long  way,  for  example,  will 
=£5,000  go  towards  preserving  an  open  space,  how  incalculable 
is  the  benefit  resulting,  and  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  get  the 
money !  The  rescue  and  dedication  to  the  public  of  Epping 
Forest  cost  only  about  <£280,000,  but  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Endowed  Charities.  It 
is  a  pity  that  such  a  work  should  be  accomplished  (as  it 
was)  by  means  of  a  tax  upon  bread,  however  small,  if 
it  could  be  achieved  by  the  expenditure  of  charitable 
funds.  The  supply  of  free  libraries  and  baths,  improved 
dwellings  for  the  artisan  class,  and  other  boons  at  present 
insufficiently  and  grudgingly  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
rates,  would  be  an  employment  of  charitable  funds  which  would 
confer  great  and  widely  appreciable  blessings.  While,  at  the 
same  time,  such  things  are  wanted,  and  large  benefactions  exist 
in  an  almost  useless  state,  there  is  ample  ground  for  public 
interest  in  the  subject,  nay,  for  a  public  demand  for  reform. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  anything  like  a  broad  adaptation  of  charitable  founda¬ 
tions  to  the  needs  of  modern  society  are  very  great,  and 
that  what  is  really  practicable  is  already  within  the  power 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  in  any  effective  shape 
apply  only  to  small  Charities.  The  legislation  which  called 
the  Commissioners  into  existence,  the  Charitable  Tiusta 
Act  of  1853,  had  for  one  main  object  the  prevention 
of  litigation,  by  which  the  property  of  Charities  was 
squandered.  In  this  object  it  succeeded.  Lawsuits  con¬ 
cerning  the  administration  of  charitable  property  have  since 
1853  been  impossible  without  the  consent  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  have  kept  a  tight  hand  upon  them.  But  although 
Chancery  suits  were  an  expensive  remedy,  and  the  cure 
effected  by  them  was  sometimes  worse  than  the  disease,  yet 
they  were  remedial  in  their  nature,  and  the  legislation  which 
practically  put  an  end  to  them  should  have  provided  an  effi¬ 
cient  substitute.  This  it  failed  to  do.  No  power  of  modify¬ 
ing  charitable  trusts,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  was  reposed  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  All  they  were  empowered  to  do  was  either  to  certify 
to  the  Attorney-General  cases  in  which  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  to  lay  before  Parliament 
proposals  for  the  better  administration  of  the  charity. 
By  Mr.  Lowe’s  Act  of  18G0,  a  more  substantial  power 
was  given  with  regard  to  small  Charities.  When  the- 
income  of  a  charity  does  not  exceed  £50  a  year,  the 
Commissioners  can  frame  a  new  scheme  for  its  management. 
But  when  the  income  is  over  this  amount,  they  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  before 
exercising  a  like  power.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
worse  a  Charity  is  managed,  the  less  likely  are  the  Trustees 
to  consent  to  a  new  scheme.  Practically,  therefore,  at  present  the 
Commissioners  can  do  nothing  useful  with  any  considerable 
Charity,  except  invoke  the  aid  either  of  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Law  Courts,  or  of  Parliament.  From  the  former  course 
they  shrink,  on  account  of  the  expense  to  the  Charity.  The 
latter  is  nugatory,  since  the  Commissioners  are  not  directly 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  no  facilities  are  given  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  schemes  by  an  Act.  Large  Charities 
may,  therefore,  defy  the  Commissioners  with  impunity,  and 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lefevre  was  able  to  cite  to 
the  deputation  which  recently  waited  upon  him  curious 
instances  of  waste  and  mal- administration.  Thus,  there  is  a 
Charity  in  Berkshire  with  an  income  of  <£220,  to  be  expended 
under  its  trust  in  providing  bread  to  be  put  into  a  basket 
every  Sunday,  to  he  set  on  the  gravestone  of  the  founder,  in  the  j 
church,  during  divine  service,  and  after  the  service  to  be  dis-  | 
tributed  to  the  most  indigent  and  helpless  poor  of  the  parish,  j 
One  hundred  and  fifty-four  persons  receive  two  pounds  of  | 
bread  apiece  every  Sunday.  There  is  an  influx  of  the  thrift¬ 
less  into  the  parish,  and  probably  it  would  be  found  that 
cottage-rents  are  proportionately  higher  than  in  adjoining 
villages.  In  another  case,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  Mr. 
Lefevre  tells  us,  out  of  an  income  of  <£1,300  applicable  to 
almshouses,  £575  is  spent  in  the  remuneration  of  a  Governor 
and  a  Deputy-Governor  to  rule  over  twelve  almspeople,  and 
this  while  the  Charity  is  in  financial  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
agricultural  depression.  The  climax  of  absurdity  in  management 
is  perhaps  reached  in  the  case  of  a  third  Charity,  in  Middle¬ 
sex,  possessing  an  income  of  £80,  expended  in  doles.  This 
very  moderate  income  is  distributed  by  a  firm  of  solicitors  in 
London,  who  act  on  behalf  of  another  firm  in  Bristol,  to 
whom  they  remit  the  income  as  it  comes  to  hand,  receiving  it 
again  minus  the  costs  of  the  two  firms.  There  are  trustees, 
— indeed,  three  new  ones  were  recently  appointed.  Two  of 
these,  however,  are  solicitors  in  Bristol,  and  the  third,  although 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  Vicar  of  the  parish,  has  now 
removed  into  Hertfordshire.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
have  strongly  protested  against  the  mode  of  distribution,  but 
the  Commissioners  are  powerless  to  act  without  the  assent  of 
the  trustees,  who  are  well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Lefevre’s  Bill  proposes  to  meet  such  cases  as  these  by 
enabling  the  Commissioners  to  frame  new  schemes  for  the 
application  and  management  of  charitable  funds,  without  the 
consent  of  the  trustees,  in  the  case  of  Charities  with  a  gross 
income  of  more  than  £50,  as  freely  as  they  have  hitherto  done  in 
thecaseof  smaller  Charities.  No  new  principle  is  involved  in  this 
change.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  machinery.  The  Law  Courts 
have  now  the  power  to  reform  Charities.  But  the  action  of  the 
Courts  is  cumbrous  and  costly.  The  Government  proposes  to 
substitute  a  less  expensive  and  more  suitable  agency.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  objection  to  such  a  course  can  be  justified. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  it  exists.  A  principle 
which  cannot  be  applied  owing  to  defects  in  mechanism,  is  a 
thing  of  which  no  one  is  afraid.  To  give  it  practical  effect  is 
a  very  different  matter.  Those  who  wish,  from  whatever 
motive,  to  maintain  unsystematic  and  casual  charity,  are 
undoubtedly  well-advised  in  opposing  the  substitution  of  an 
accessible  and  cheap,  for  a  slow  and  expensive,  agency. 
But  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  realise  that 
it  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  matter.  An  income  of 
£1,000,000  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  help 
should  be  applied  economically  and  reasonably.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  that  an  over-worked  legal  tribunal  is  the 
proper  machinery  for  the  purpose.  Parliament  has  decided  to 
the  contrary,  by  creating  a  special  administrative  Department 
for  the  work.  If  there  are  defects  in  its  constitution  or  work¬ 
ing,  they  should  be  remedied.  An  inquiry  before  a  Select 
Committee,  such  as  the  Government  desires,  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  protesting  against  the  -action  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  when  it  has  been  oppressive  or  unwise,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  such  action  in  future.  But  it  is  halting  between 
two  opinions  to  create  and  maintain  such  a  body,  and  yet  so 
to  limit  its  sphere  of  action  as  to  render  it  almost  useless. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

ONE  fact  comes  out  very  painfully  in  the  history  of  this 
ghastly  tragedy  at  Sunderland.  The  public  under-rates 
rather  than  over-rates  the  danger  from  a  crowd,  and  especially 
a  crowd  descending.  So  far  from  the  consequences  of  a  “rush” 
being  exaggerated  in  the  popular  imagination,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  the  truth  being  that  whenever  a  crowd 
debouches  from  the  gallery  of  a  theatre,  or  of  a  music-hall,  or 
of  a  church,  there  arises  a  momentary  possibility  of  a  great 
catastrophe.  No  special  cause  for  a  “  rush  ”  is  necessary.  If 
anything,  no  matter  what,  arrests  the  flow  of  human  beings, 
and  yet  it  does  not  stop,  lives  may  be  instantly  in  danger. 
There  never  was,  so  to  speak,  a  more  unreasonable  calamity 
than  this  slaughter  of  children.  The  accounts  vary,  as 
usual,  but  all  agree  that  in  the  enormous  gallery  of  the 
^  ictoria  Hall,  with  its  1,500  children,  there  was  no  alarm 


of  fire,  no  panic,  no  cause  for  a  stampede,  and  in  truth 
no  stampede  at  all.  The  children  were  either  called  to 
receive  some  presents  of  toys,  from  a  man  who,  feel¬ 
ing  their  pressure,  descended  rapidly  to  the  floor,  or  they 
ran  down  of  their  own  accord  to  share  the  gifts,  but  in  either 
case  the  running  was  of  the  normal  kind.  The  children  moved 
quickly,  but  not  more  quickly  than  is  common.  It  is  proved 
that  many  of  them  passed  quite  safely  into  the  body  of  the 
house.  Nevertheless,  the  moment  the  bolt  of  the  half  of  the 
swing  door  was  dropped,  whether  on  purpose  or  accidentally, 
and  the  crowd  became  too  large  for  the  narrowed  space, 
a  block  was  created,  the  children  as  they  descended  fell 
upon  one  another,  and  were  welded  instantaneously  into 
a  mass  of  flesh  so  solid  that  breathing  became  impos¬ 
sible.  So  tremendous  was  the  wedging-power  of  the  de¬ 
scending  crowd  that  the  children  were  crushed  together  as  by 
a  machine,  bones  and  lungs  gave  way  together,  and  the  first 
rescuers  were  positively  afraid  to  act  rapidly,  “  lest,”  says  one 
of  them,  “  they  should  pull  the  bodies  to  pieces.”  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  tripping  children,  few  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  a  majority  about  eight,  descending  by  a  staircase 
seven  feet  broad,  should  have  exerted  such  pressure,  or  have  been 
so  unable  to  stop  themselves  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  it,  if  we  think  of  the  children  not  as  individuals, 
but  as  a  mass.  We  shall  then  find,  as  is  said  on  the 
spot,  that  as  long  as  the  column  of  childhood  descended, 
a  steady  pressure  was  exerted  on  the  block  of  humanity 
formed  by  the  first  falls  equal  to  that  of  a  three-ton 
weight  advancing  at  three  miles  an  hour,  a  pressure  which 
nothing  made  of  human  material  could  oppose,  which  was  as 
irresistible  as  that  of  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  instantly 
packed  human  beings  like  sardines.  Breathing  was  impossible 
under  such  conditions,  and  the  poor  little  children  died  of 
asphyxia — in  most  cases,  let  us  trust,  painlessly — in  all  with 
such  bewildering  rapidity,  that  the  tragedy  was  over  before 
those  in  the  body  of  the  house,  only  a  few  feet  off,  were 
aware  that  anything  dreadful  had  occurred.  Within  six 
minutes  at  the  outside,  layer  upon  layer  of  children  had 
been  flung,  packed,  and  killed,  till  the  official  total,  which  may 
be  under  the  truth,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  while  the  poor  little  things’  weakness  was 
against  them,  and  their  softness,  before  the  crushing  impact 
from  above,  their  lightness  was  in  their  favour,  and  we  may 
understand  the  risk  incurred  on  hundreds  of  staircases  every 
week,  or,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  theatres,  every  day.  A  crowd  in 
movement,  however  light  or  however  slow,  is  in  its  effect  a 
column  of  water,  incompressible  till  it  stops,  before  which  every¬ 
thing,  even  the  human  frame,  must  perforce  give  way.  The 
pressure  would,  if  there  were  no  opening,  have  driven  the  bodies 
through  the  very  doors,  and  as  it  was  did  raise  the  pile  six,  seven, 
or  eight  feet  into  the  air.  The  weight  of  such  a  column  is  a  simple 
matter  of  calculation,  and  for  every  hundred  adults  descending 
the  gallery  stairs  of  a  great  church,  there  is  a  pressure  of  two 
and  a  half  tons,  flowing,  rather  than  moving,  at  a  walking  pace, 
— enough  to  crush  men  like  flies. 

We  do  not  know  that  special  blame  for  the  tragedy  attaches 
to  any  one  in  Sunderland,  unless  it  be  to  the  giver  of  the  conjur¬ 
ing  entertainment.  The  hall  itself  is  unusually  well  built,  with 
a  broad  staircase,  numerous  landing-places  to  check  any  rush,  and 
wide  doors  swinging  both  ways.  There  is,  it  is  said,  a  sharp 
curve  on  the  staircase  towards  the  bottom,  which  prevented  the 
children  seeing  the  danger  before  them,  but  this  would  rather 
check  than  accelerate  the  descent.  If  a  caretaker  did 
bolt  half  the  door,  which  is  denied,  he  did  it  from  stupidity, 
under  the  fancy,  so  constantly  entertained,  that  the  sight  of  a 
narrow  space  will  make  a  crowd  more  careful  and  go  slower. 
The  parents,  who  are  blamed  for  want  of  care,  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  numbers  collected  would  be  so  great,  and  are  accus¬ 
tomed  every  day  to  see  their  children  go  in  flocks  to  schools 
where  half  of  them  run  down-stairs  twice  a  day.  They  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  idea  of  escort,  they  saw  no  more  danger 
in  the  Hall  than  in  a  school,  and  probably  they  never  gave  the 
matter  a  thought.  Mr.  Fay  ought,  indeed,  with  his  experience 
of  a  lifetime,  to  have  recollected  the  mobile  nature  of  a  crowd, 
and  to  have  provided  more  caretakers  to  govern  and  direct  his 
troops  of  infants;  and  we  suspect,  from  one  bit  of  his 
letters,  that  he  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  mind.  He 
tried  to  decrease  the  descent  by  putting  the  children  in 
the  immense  dress-circle,  only  half-way  up  the  Hall;  but  the 
custodians  of  the  Hall  would  not  allow  this,  unless  he  raised  his 
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prices  of  admission.  Whether  they  acted  from  a  fear  that  the 
seats  would  he  injured,  or  from  some  fancy  as  to  etiquette,  their 
action  had  much  to  do  with  the  catastrophe.  Mr.  Fay,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  did  not  provide  enough  men  to  guard  against 
what  he  must  have  known  to  he  a  possibility,  presses  with 
considerable  force,  as  reasons  for  his  confidence,  the  un¬ 
usual  size  of  the  Hall,  and  the  experience  of  eight  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  same  kind,  during  which  no  accident 
had  occurred.  He,  in  fact,  expected  nothing  hut  the  ordinary 
rush,  and  he  looked  after  everything  himself,  and  can 
hardly  he  treated  as  guilty  for  not  doing  what  no  manager 
of  a  theatre  does, — that  is,  assume  that  the  balance  of  pro¬ 
bability  is  on  the  side  of  accident,  and  provide  accordingly. 
The  moment  the  calamity  was  known,  every  one  seems  to  have 
behaved  admirably,  and  the  tone  of  the  town  since  has  been 
the  true  one,  that  of  sad  but  helpful  resignation  to  an  inexplicable 
Will. 

For  it  is  an  inexplicable  Will,  especially  to  those  who  believe; 
as  we  do,  that  God  governs,  as  well  as  reigns.  What  should  we 
say  of  a  man  who,  merely  by  putting  a  thought  into  Mr.  Fay’s 
head,  the  thought  to  stand  at  the  gallery-door  and  see  the  child¬ 
ren  out  in  batches,  could  have  prevented  that  ghastly  massacre, 
and  did  not  put  it  ?  Yet  that  must  be  true  of  the  Almighty,  if 
any  one  of  our  ideas  about  his  attributes  is  true,  if  he  foresees, 
if  he  is  all-powerful,  if  he  has  free-will.  Apart  from  the  suffer¬ 
ing — suffering  often  to  the  good,  for  it  was  probably  the  kindest 
parents  who  sent  their  children  to  the  show — why  does  he  allow 
all  that  monstrous  waste  of  life  among  the  innocent,  that  de¬ 
struction  of  potential  usefulness  ?  The  only  answer  is  the 
simple  and  unsatisfying  one  that  we  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  never  shall  know  all,  though  we  may  know  much 
more  than  we  do  now.  Man  cannot  know  the  policy  of  God, 
which  is  not  shown  as  changed,  but  as  always  the  same, 
in  these  great  catastrophes.  They  do  but  concentrate  a 
process  which  never  stops.  Taking  Asia  and  Europe  to- 
gether,  the  half  of  all  children  born  die  before  they  are 
two.  It  is  certain  that  more  children  died  in  London 
in  the  week  of  the  catastrophe  unnoticed,  than  died  in 
Sunderland  to  the  horror  and  pity  of  the  world.  It  is  quite 
probable,  though  there  are  no  statistics,  that  more  children  died 
in  the  United  Kingdom  still-horn  on  Saturday  than  died  in  that 
staircase  shambles.  Yast,  unending,  inexplicable  waste  of  life, 
never  utilised  even  for  a  little  while,  is  the  law  of  the  planet,  the 
will  of  its  Creator,  as  little  to  be  made  intelligible  by  thought  as 
the  endless  rqystery  of  non-educative  pain.  Theology  gives  us  no 
more  light  on  the  subject  than  Science  does,  and  though  it  is 
best,  or  at  least  most  comforting,  to  think  that  the  children  are 
the  happier  for  escaping  this  life  and  its  miseries,  there  is  no 
proof  of  that, — rather  evidence  from  analogy  that  they  lose  an 
opportunity  which  would  have  been  to  their  profit.  Why 
not,  if  the  world,  and  life  in  the  world,  are,  as  we  all 
suppose,  of  any  use  at  all  ?  Men  are  not  the  better  for 
escaping,  but  for  fulfilling,  duties.  There  is  no  explanation 
whatever  to  be  found,  nor  is  there  any  need  of  one.  If  man 
acknowledges  God  at  all,  he  must  acknowledge  a  Being  whose 
wisdom  must  be  so  far  above  his  own  that  failure  to  perceive  it 
is  failure  in  the  creature,  not  in  the  Creator.  It  may  not  be  an 
absurdity,  though  it  seems  one  to  us,  to  recognise  God,  and  yet 
think  that  he  can  err,  but  it  is  certainly  a  folly  to  think  that 
we  can  detect  error  in  him.  The  theologian,  like  every 
other  man,  is  studying  the  Infinite,  and  when  he  has  thought 
himself  out,  he  can  only  acknowledge  that  he  is  always  at  last 
face  to  face  with  a  mystery  past  his  solution.  Thought  some¬ 
times  only  helps  us  to  pile  up  more  figures  on  the  recurrent 
decimal. 


THE  THOUGHT-READING  WAGER. 

“  "VT ONSENSE  dies  hard,”  says  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  he  is 
_L  v  perfectly  right ;  but  no  nonsense  dies  harder  than  the 
nonsense  of  infatuated  prejudice.  Amongst  literary  men, 
those  who  know  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Labouchere, — 
the  two  who  wrote  to  the  Times  on  the  Thought-reading 
wager, — very  few,  we  suspect,  would  prefer  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
judgment  on  a  matter  of  evidence  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick’s.  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  as  cool  and  sceptical  a  temperament 
as  Mr.  Labouchere  himself,  but  he  has  in  addition  a  very  much 
larger  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  investigation,  and  knows 
how  absolutely  childish  it  is  to  speak  of  such  a  power  as  some 
persons  impute  to  Mr.  Bishop  as  a  miraculous  and  all  but 
incredible  thing.  We  say  this  without  having  formed  any 


definite  opinion  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bishop’s 
powers,  and,  indeed,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  a  man 
who  mixes  up  common  conjurors’  tricks  with  the  professed 
attempt  to  illustrate  obscure  psychological  powers  of  this 
nature.  If  he  is,  as  we  have  been  told  that  he  is,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  never  gained  a  penny  by  the  use  of  such  power  as 
he  possesses,— one  intellectually  interested  in  the  question  of 
Thought-reading,  but  not  in  the  least  professionally  interested 
in  that  question, — then  we  should  certainly  suppose  that  in  the 
accounts  of  the  case,  as  the  various  correspondents  of  the  Times 
state  it,  there  is  no  pretence  at  all  to  impute  fraud;  but,  then, 
in  that  case,  why  on  earth  does  he  try  the  patience  of  his 
audience  by  illustrating  common  sleight-of-hand?  Of  course, 
if  we  have  been  misinformed,  if  Mr.  Bishop  is  gaining  anything 
by  the  public  experiments  in  which  he  plays  a  principal  part, 
the  matter  must  be  put  on  a  totally  different  footing.  It  is 
always  reasonable  to  be  incredulous  about  the  claim  laid  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  by  those  who  gain  a  good  deal  by  being 
supposed  to  possess  those  powers  ;  and  we  should  regard  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  non-appearance  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Tuesday 
week  as  perfectly  excusable,  if  he  really  regarded  Mr.  Bishop’s 
refusal  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  subject — Mr.  Firth,  M.P. 
— as  the  refusal  of  a  professional  gentleman  who  wanted  to 
evade  a  test  to  which  he  felt  himself  unequal.  But  if,  as  many 
declare,  Mr.  Bishop  has  nothing  to  lose  by  failure,  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  success,  except  the  pleasure  of  establishing  the  existence 
of  a  certain  rare  class  of  psychological  facts  which  are  declared 
to  be  impossible  by  the  dense  sagacity  of  men  of  the  world,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Labouchere  ought  to  have  gone  to  St.  James’s 
Hall,  and  judged  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  could  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Bishop’s  Committee  on  some  one  “  subject  ”  satis¬ 
factory  both  to  himself  and  to  Mr,  Bishop.  His  evasion  of 
that  test  ought,  we  think,  in  that  case  to  count  for  more  on  the 
one  side,  than  Mr.  Bishop’s  refusal  to  have  his  power  judged 
absolutely  by  his  success  or  failure  in  any  one  case,  should 
count  for  on  the  other  side. 

However,  the  real  interest  of  the  wager  is  less  in  the  test 
itself, — for  comparatively  few  people  can  know  how  far  Colonel 
Statham  is  above  all  imputation  of  collusion,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  how  far,  even  if  he  be  above  all  imputation  of  collusion,  the 
conditions  were  so  rigid  that  Mr.  Bishop  had  no  other  means 
than  “thought-reading”  of  discovering  the  number  of  the  note, 
on  the  other, — than  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proving  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  genefal  public  which  it 
seems  to  demonstrate.  W e  can  imagine,  indeed^a  test  which  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient.  Suppose  twelve  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
Mr.  Labouchere  named  in  his  first  letter, — the  letter  printed 
in  the  Times  of  Friday  week, — viz.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Mr.  W. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Brodrick,  Lord  Edward  Caven¬ 
dish,  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Mr.  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  were  all  to  experiment  with  Mr.  Bishop,  each 
of  them  writing  down  for  himself  a  number  of  not  less  than  five 
figures,  and  keeping  his  mind  upon  the  figures  thus  written  down, 
while  Mr.  Bishop  attempts  to  read  his  thought  on  the  subject,  then 
we  should  say  that  if  the  experiment  succeeded  fully,  say  in  two 
cases  out  of  the  twelve,  even  though  it  should  fail  more  or  less  in 
the  other  ten,  the  existence  of  a  power  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
guessing,  would  be  demonstrated  beyond  question.  But  then  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  these  conditions  fulfilled.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  might  probably  decline  to  mix  themselves  up 
in  a  matter  to  which  they  would  think  ridicule  likely  to  attach, 
and  even  if  they  served,  and  if  the  test  succeeded  in  two  or 
three  cases  out  of  the  twelve,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  its 
failure  in  several  cases,  and  still  more  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
would  be  excuse  enough,  with  most  of  the  public,  for  attaching 
no  importance  at  all  to  the  results  of  the  experiment.  The  truth 
is  that  there  is  nothing  so  impossible  as  to  persuade  ordinary 
men  of  the  world  that  what  they  call  “  common-sense  ”  is  no 
sufficient  guide  to  the  obscurer  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

We  have  said  that  we  have  ourselves  formed  no  opinion  at 
all  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bishop’s  feats,  not  having  had  the 
means  of  doing  so,  and  that  we  feel  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  conglomerate  of  conjuring  tricks  and  professed  thought¬ 
reading  which  Mr.  Bishop  exhibited  to  his  audience  at  St. 
James’s  Hall.  But  this  we  will  say,  that  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  evidence  literally  abounds  of  the  existence  in 
rare  cases  of  powers  of  thought-reading  much  more  remarkable 
than  any  alleged  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bishop.  Now,  as  we  do  not 
like  to  make  this  sort  of  statement  without  any  kind  of  verifica- 
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tion,  we  will  take  a  modem  instance,  from  the  writings  of  a  Bristol 
medical  man,  Dr.  Davey,  who  published  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  Psychological  Medicine,  for  April,  1881  (Parti  of  Volume 
VII.  of  the  Journal),  which  records  the  case  of  a  patient  of  his, 
investigated  by  him  in  concert  with  two  other  Bristol  medical  men 
— Dr.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Elliot.  Dr.  Davey  records  the  results  of 
his  investigation  in  this  rather  obscure  medical  journal  of  which 
no  one  has  ever  heard  half  as  much  as  the  world  has  heard  lately 
of  Mr.  Bishop.  Here  is  his  description  of  Mrs.  Croad’s  state  : — 

“In  1870,  it  is  stated,  ‘she  became  totally  bliud  in  the  following 
year  deaf,  and  in  1874  speechless.  The  paralysis,  which  was  limited 
to  the  lower  extremities,  involved,  in  1879,  the  upper  limbs;  but  at 
this  time  the  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  is  limited  to  the  left  arm, 
the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  being  but  partially  affected. 
The  right  hand  and  arm  have  recovered  their  once-lost  functions. 
She  is  now  able  to  articulate,  though  with  difficulty,  from,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  a  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles, 
by  which  the  mouth  is  kept,  to  a  large  extent,  fixed  and  closed.  It 
was  in  October  last  [i.e.,  October,  1S80]  that  I  was  asked  to  see  Mrs. 
Croad.  I  found  her  sitting  in  a  semi-recumbent  position  on  a  small  bed¬ 
stead,  her  head  and  shoulders  resting  on  pillows.  The  eyelids  were 
fast  closed,  and  the  left  arm  and  hand  resting  by  the  side.  The  knees 
I  found  then,  as  they  are  still,  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  the  heels 

closely  pressed  to  the  under  and  upper  parts  of  the  thighs . 

Since  October,  and  through  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1880, 1  have  subjected  Mrs.  Croad  to  many  and  various  tests  with  the 
view  of  satisfying  myself  as  to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  state¬ 
ments  given  to  the  world  of  her  blindness,  sense  of  touch,  and  mar¬ 
vellous  sympathies.  To  my  near  neighbours — Drs.  Andrews  and 
Elliot — I  am  much  indebted.  The  various  tests  referred  to  were 
witnessed  by  them  in  my  presence,  and  wich  the  effect  of  assuring 
us  that  she  (Mrs.  Croad)  was  and  is  enabled  to  perceive,  through  the 
aid  only  of  touch,  the  various  objects,  both  large  and  small,  on  any 
given  card  or  photograph.  After  an  experience  extending  over  some 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  during  which  the  ‘  tests  ’  were  many  times  re¬ 
peated,  and,  now  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  several  medical  and 
non-medical  (ladies  and  gentlemen)  friends,  there  remained  (I 
believe)  not  the  least  doubt  of  this  ‘  transference  of  sense  ’  from  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Croad  to  her  fingers  and  the  palm  of  her  right  hand.  It 
need  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  and  others  were  content  to  believe  in 
Mrs.  Croad’s  blindness,  and  to  take  no  specific  precautions  against 
uny  possible  trick  or  deception — far  from  this.  On  solicitation,  she 
very  kindly  assented  to  be  blindfolded,  after  a  very  decided  fashion; 
and  so  blindfolded,  that  neither  deception  on  her  part  nor  prejudice 
nor  false  judgment  on  ours  were — either  the  one  or  the  other — possi¬ 
ble.  The  blindfolding  was  accomplished  thus  ;  a  pad  of  cotton  wool 
being  placed  on  each  orbit ;  the  face  was  then  covered  by  a  large  and 
■thickly-folded  neckerchief ;  this  was  tied  securely  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  and  —  even  more  than  this — more  cotton  wool  was  pushed 
up  towards  the  eyes,  on  either  side  of  the  nose.  Not  content,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aid  of  two  fingers  of  a  bystander  were  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  with  these  a  continued  pressure  was  kept  up,  during  the 
‘  testing  ’  outside  and  over  the  neckerchief  and  wool  and  above  the 
closed  eyes.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  room  was,  on  two 
different  occasions,  very  thoroughly  darkened.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  the  testing  commenced,  and  continued  to  the  end  ; 
the  result  being,  as  theretofore,  in  the  highest  degree,  conclusive  and 
satisfactory.  The  transference  of  sense  from  one  organ  to  another 
as  an  acquired  and  spontaneous  condition  of  being  must,  on  the  evid¬ 
ence  here  adduced,  be  accepted  as  a  demonstrated  and  certain  fact. 
I  would  state  here,  that  on  receiving  a  picture  card  or  a  photo’  from 
a  bystander  she  (Mrs.  Croad)  places  it  on  and  about  the  chin  or 
mouth,  and  perhaps  draws  it  across  the  forehead,  but  the  minute 
examination  of  the  card  is,  apparently,  the  work  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  These  several  acts  are,  for  the  most  part,  followed  by  a 
■quiet  and  intense  thought,  a  well-marked  concentration  of  mind  on 
the  picture  or  whatever  it  may  be,  when,  after  a  short  time,  she 
writes  on  a  slate  kept  near  her,  a  description — sometimes  a  full  and 
detailed  one — of  the  card,  its  colouring,  and  the  several  objects 
thereon.  I  have  seen  some  forty  or  fifty  picture-cards  and  photo¬ 
graphs  described  by  Mrs.  Croad  at  different  times  with  various  de¬ 
grees  of  accuracy,  during  the  whole  period  I  have  known  her. 
Occasionally  her  rapid  and  precise  perception,  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
word,  conception,  of  the  picture,  and  of  the  many  yet  minute  and 
trifling  objects  going  to  form  its  entirety,  is  really  startling.  I  have 
but  seldom  seen  her  wholly  at  fault,  though  she  has  met  with  her 
failures.” 

Now,  this  seems  to  us  a  much  more  marvellous  power  than  that 
■of  thought-reading  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Mrs.  Croad  appears  to 
have  had  the  very  power  which  Mr.  Bishop  attributes  to  himself, 
in  a  very  much  higher  degree  :  — 

“  Sitting  quietly  by  or  near  to  Mrs.  Croad,  my  attention  has  been 
again  and  again  rivetted  on  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Croad  holds 
communion  with  her  mother.  Miss  Croad  does  very  certainly  move 
her  fingers  over  and  about  the  face  of  her  mother,  but  few,  if  any, 
letters  or  words  are  formed  by  her.  Watching  her  very  narrowly  on 
several  occasions,  I  felt  at  length  assured  that  Miss  Croad’s  com¬ 
munications  were  altogether  unlike  those  made  by  either  visitors  or 
friends.  The  latter  named  formed  letters,  and  with  these  words,  and 
so  conversed— if  the  expression  be  allowed— with  Mrs.  Croad  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  her  daughter.  Impressed  with  the  fact  as  above  stated, 
I  spoke  to  Miss  Croad  of  it,  when  she  told  me  that  as  the  rule  it  was 
requisite  simply  that  she  put  herself  in  a  close  or  personal  contact 
with  her  mother  to  convey  to  her  what  was  wished,  or  to  give  her  a 
wlow  edge  of  this  or  that,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  so  marked  a 
mental  sympathy  or  concordance  as  this  is  altogether  without  or 


outside  the  experience  of  most  of  us  ;  and  it  is  therefore  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  present  who  have  the  courage  to  investigate, 

what  I  may  well  call,  unorthodox  medicine . As  a  further 

illustration  of  Mrs.  Croad’s  peculiar  and  clairvoyant  gifts,  it  should 
be  stated  that  at  my  second  interview  with  Mrs.  Croad,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Andrews  and  others,  certain  of  my  own  personal 
and  private  convictions  on  a  particular  subject  became,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  a  strange  and  exceptional  manner,  known  to  Mrs.  Croad. 
She  asked  me  if  I  would  allow  her  to  tell  me  a  secret  in  my  own  life 
history,  and  would  I  bo  offended  if  she  wrote  it  on  her  slate.  I  re¬ 
plied  1  No.’  That  written  on  the  slate  was  and  is  a  fact,  than  which 
nothing  could  or  can  be  more  truthful  and  to  the  point.  Dr.  Andrews 
is  prepared  to  verify  this;  the  others  present  on  this  occasion  were 
but  little  known  to  me.” 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  numbers  of 
instances  of  thought-reading,  known  to  all  students  of  the 
more  abnormal  facts  of  psychology, — an  instance  encountered  by 
steady-going  professional  men,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  aud  never  produced  on  platforms  for  the  amusement  of  the 
crowd  at  all.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  “  Mental 
Physiology,”  has  admitted  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
some  such  power  as  this,  on  the  evidence  in  his  own  possession  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Bishop  declares  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has  verified  the 
real  existence  of  some  kind  and  degree  of  this  power  in  Mr.  Bishop 
himself,  and  has  stated  his  belief  that  Mr.  Bishop’s  powers 
have  been  tested  uuder  strictly  scientific  conditions.  Now,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  ha%re  any  specific  opinion  of  our  own  upon 
Mr.  Bishop’s  case,  aud  have  absolutely  no  right  to  any  such 
opinion.  But  we  do  say  that  nothing  is  more  marvellous 
than  the  assumption  of  a  mere  man  of  the  world  like  Mr. 
Laboucliere,  that  because  the  phenomena  have  never  come 
within  his  knowledge,  they  are  incredible.  To  him,  apparently 
opinions  like  Dr.  Carpenter’s  are  not  even  entitled  to  a  respect¬ 
ful  recognition,  for  he  does  not  refer  to  them  in  his  second  letter 
of  Wednesday  last,  unless  it  be  in  the  remark  that  ‘‘nonsense 
dies  hard.”  At  all  events  incredulity  dies  hard;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  iu  Mr.  Bishop’s  case  there  may  be  good  reasons  why  it 
should. 

It  is  very  possible,  not  to  say  likely,  that  those  who  came  away 
from  St.  James’s  Hall  convinced,  as  apparently  was  Professor  Lan- 
kester,  that  Mr.  Bishop  had  simply  juggled  successfully,  are  right. 
But  undoubtedly  there  are  plenty  of  facts  on  which  eminent 
medical  men  have  eome  without  having  any  motive  whatever  for 
credulity,  and  to  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  give  their 
attestation,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  we  have  quoted  from  Dr. 
Davej’s  address  to  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Medical 
Association,  far  more  remarkable,  and  far  more  difficult  to 
bring  under  any  of  the  known  laws  of  nature,  than  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Bishop,  even  if  these  achievements  be  what  Colonel 
Statham  and  Colonel  Trench  affirm,  and  what  Mr.  Labouchere 
denies. 

M.  JULES  CLARETIE'S  PLAY  AT  THE 
GAIETY  THEATRE. 

THE  seemingly  small  portion  of  the  French- play-going 
public  which  selects  the  serious  series  of  the  Gaiety 
perform  auces  has  an  intellectual  treat  offered  to  it  in  M. 
J ule3  Claretie’s  comedy,  Monsieur  le  Minisire,  which  was 
played  for  the  first  time  on  last  Monday  night.  The  house 
was  dismally  thin,  the  empty,  lightless  boxes  producing  a 
depressing  effect,  and  the  piece  was  not  very  warmly  re¬ 
ceived.  Most  of  the  persons  present,  who  had  seen  the  play  in 
Paris,  expected  to  see  Marais  in  the  role  of  Vaudrey  (the 
Minister)  and  Landrol  in  that  of  Guy  de  Lissac,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  friend  of  Vaudrey,  who  fulfils  the  office  of  Chorus  and 
Commentator  with  easy  philosophy  aud  witty  cynicism.  Those 
favourite  actors  were,  however,  replaced  by  Messieurs  Bertal 
and  Lagrange,  who  acted  their  parts  well ;  still,  the  audience 
was  cold,  and  very  weary  of  the  prolonged  entr’actes,  which, 
considering  that  the  decor  is  as  shabby  as  usual  all  through, 
and  that  the  fifth  act  is  played  in  an  almost  empty  room, 
are  inexplicable.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  set 
down  the  coldness  of  the  audience  to  lack  of  appreciation  ;  it 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  an  almost  embarrassing  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  the  piece  is  so  very  little  dramatic,  that  those  who  did  not 
know  this  beforehand  were  expecting  the  satire  motive — M.  le 
Ministre  really  is  that — to  develope  into  a  play,  until  the  only  bit 
of  genuine  drama  in  it  had  come  and  gone.  It  is  not  more 
talky  than  Le  I)cmi-Monde ;  it  is  not  more  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  personages  who  appeal  to  our  intellectual  sym¬ 
pathies  only,  and  who  do  not  arouse  in  us  the  faintest  sentiment 
of  respect,  than  Dora  or  Fedora ;  it  is  not  more  subversive  of  our 
notions  of  justice,  divine,  human,  or  even  poetical,  than  most 
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French  plays  and  almost  all  French  novels,  though  the  only 
■man  who  approaches  the  ideal  of  an  honest  gentleman  retires 
from  the  scene  with  a  wife  who  has  deceived  him,  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  two  of  the  other  persons  concerned,  and  amid  the 
derisive  conviction  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  simply,  as  a  spectator 
•observed,  “  Very  fine  indeed,  hut  hardly  a  play.”  The  story, 
much  more  complicated  in  the  novel,  is  simple  on  the  stage. 
M.  Vaudrey,  a  Deputy,  goes  with  his  wife  to  Grenoble,  to 
■“  inaugurate  ”  a  statue  to  a  local  celebrity,  and  is  there  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  friend  Guy  de  Lissac.  In  the  midst  of  the  fetes, 
Vaudrey  learns  that  the  Pichereau  Ministry  is  overthrown,  and 
"the  new  chief  offers  him  the  Portfolio  of  the  Interior.  The  local 
authorities,  very  drolly  represented,  come  to  congratulate  him, 
and  some  people — who  turn  up  afterwards  to  contribute  to  the 
■satirical  meaning  of  the  piece — instantly  press  their  claims. 
Vaudrey  is  triumphant  and  excited  ;  Adrienne,  his  wife,  is 
submissive,  rather  than  pleased  ;  Guy  de  Lissac  is  observant, 
■sarcastic,  good-humoured,  and  cynical.  The  chief  iutercst  of  the 
first  act  is  in  the  talk  between  the  friends,  by  which  we  learn 
that  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Kayser,  the  niece  of  a  needy  and 
■pretentious  artist  in  search  of  commissions  for  his  “  projet  de 
peinture  regeneratrice,”  has  been  present  at  the  inauguration, 
and  that  Vaudrey  has  never  taken  his  eyes  off  her.  Lissac’s 
former  relations  with  this  lady  make  him  uneasy  about  his  friend, 
and  a  fine  point  is  the  cold  disdain  of  Marianne’s  recognition  of 
him  and  of  his  perception  of  her  game.  Vaudrey,  whose  weakness 
is  a  little  too  pronounced,  presents  her  to  his  wife,  and  appoints 
to  see  her  at  his  new  official  residence  the  next  day  but  one. 
'The  second  act  passes  at  the  Ministere,  and  shows  us  Vaudrey 
taking  possession,  Guy  de  Lissac  as  his  secretaire-general, 
Adrienne  busy  with  her  installation  in  the  grand  apart¬ 
ments  so  often  vacated,  the  place-hunters  on  the  war¬ 
path,  and  Marianne  steadily  pursuing*:  her  ends.  A  long 
scene  between  her  and  De  Lissac,  in  which  she  is  calmly 
defiant,  and  we  discover  that  she  loves  the  Due  de  Rosas,  a 
grandee  “  du  pays  du  Cid  et  de  Don  Quichotte,”  who  has  left 
her  because  she  has  been  “  si  bete  ”  as  to  confess,  not  all  the 
truth,  but  “une  faute.”  Lissac  says,  “  une  seule !”  and 
Marianne  remarks,  in  a  sentence  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  wit  and  the  morals  of  the  piece, — “  Eh  !  mon  cher,  quand 
•une  femme  a  failli  plusieurs  fois,  et  que,  tout-a-coup,  elie  aime, 
toutes  les  fautes  n’en  font  plus  qu’une,  car  tous  les  hommes 
n’en  font  merne  plus  un.”  Then  comes  a  passage  which  reveals 
the  perverted  notion  of  honour  on  which  most  modern  French 
plays  turn.  Lissac  is  a  devoted  friend  of  Vaudrey,  who  has 
just  given  him  the  best  place  within  his  disposal;  he  knows 
Marianne  to  be  a  dangerous  adventuress ;  he  admires  and 
esteems  Madame  Vaudrey,  whose  praises  he  sings  in  the  first 
■act ;  he  has  perceived  the  effect  that  Marianne  has  produced 
upon  his  friend ;  at  a  later  period  he  makes  a  noble  sacrifice  for 
Vaudrey;  nevertheless,  he  receives  Marianne’s  avowal  of  her 
intentions  thus  :  — 

“  Marianne. — La  Providence,  qni  a  Fair  de  me  faire  des  excuses, 
ra’a  mise  sur  le  chemin  do  votre  Ministre,  qui  m’a  remarquee.  C’est 
un  provincial,  un  naif.  En  tout  cas,  c’est  un  Ministre.  II  a  une 
puissance,  momeutanee,  peut-etre,  mais  qui  peut  un  servir  a  moi,  ou 
a  mon  oncle.  Je  viens  tenter  de  refaire  ma  vie,  dans  un  autre  sens. 
Je  n’ai  pas  do  projets  arretes.  An  fond,  tout  m’est  egal.  Qui  vivra 
•verra.  Vais-je  vous  avoir  pour  ami,  ou  pour  eunemi  ? 

Lissac. — Je  garderai  la  position  que  vous  m’avez  faite;  jo  serai 
neutre. 

Marianne.— Alors,  pas  de  denonciations  a  M.  Vaudrey,  pas  memo 
de  confidences  ? 

Lissac. — Pour  qui  me  prenez-vous,  Marianne  ? 

Marianne. — Est-ce  qu’on  sait  ?  Les  hommes  sont  si  laches  ! 

Lissac  (galamment). — Excepte  un. 

Marianne  (insolente).- — Mais  celui-la  est  si  loin  !  ” 

So  Vaudrey ’s  friend  leaves  him  to  his  fate,  and  when,  after  a 
scene  of  admirable  finesse,  acted  to  perfection  between  the 
Minister  and  the  adventuress,  but  for  which  flirtation  would  be 
too  innocent  a  name,  Marianne  goes  out  by  the  private  door — 
to  which  a  satirical  allusion  has  previously  been  made— Lissac 
merely  remarks,  to  the  audience,  “  Deja  !  ” 

The  progress  of  the  intrigue  is  distinguished  by  no  novel 
feature,  the  inevitable  compression  for  stage  purposes  doing 
away  with  the  fine  and  skilful  treatment  of  the  novel  from  which 
the  play  is  taken  ;  the  Due  de  Rosas  turns  up,  Marianne 
resumes  her  power  over  him,  and  he  suspects  Vaudrey, 
who  has  made  himself  accountable  for  Marianne’s  debts, 
contracted  on  the  liberal  scale  usual  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Political  affairs  are  as  complicated  as  pecuniar}' ones ; 
Vaudrey’s  friends  freely  discuss,  in  his  wife’s  salon,  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Marianne,  and  a  society  journal  gives  the  alerte  by  a 


paragraph  distinctly  intimating  those  relations.  Marianne  and 
the  Due  de  Rosas  are  both  present  at  an  eutertaiument  at  the 
Ministere,  when  the  Minister  s  wife  receives  an  anonymously  sent 
copy  of  the  scurrilous  but  well-informed  print ;  and  then  comes 
the  one  really  dramatic  situation.  The  crowd  is  dispersed 
through  the  apartments,  the  internes  are  collected  in  one  room, 
when  Adrienne,  wild  with  jealous  fury,  rushes  in  and  calls  upon 
her  husband  to  clear  himself,  and  turn  Marianne  out  of  the 
house;  he  tries  to  calm  her  in  vain ;  she  orders  Marianne  off; 
the  Duke  de  Rosas  advances,  demands  the  truth  from  Marianne, 
who  unhesitatingly  swears  to  a  falsehood,  and  he  then  says  to 
Adrienne,  “  On  vous  a  ruenti,  madame,  et  la  preuve,  e’est  que 
dans  liuit  jours,  si  votre  mari  ne  m’a  pas  trie,  Mdlle.  Kayser 
sera  Duchesse  de  Rosas.”  The  exit  of  the  Duke,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  behave  sublimely,  but  whom  everybody  present  knows 
to  be  a  dujie,  and  of  Marianne,  whose  quiet  triumph  is  of  the 
fiendish  order,  leaving  Adrienne  clinging  to  her  husband’s  arm, 
and  striving  to  receive  the  crowd  flocking  into  the  room  with 
composure,  is  a  fine  scene.  The  concluding  act  gives  Marianne 
a  splendid  opportunity,  but  is  not  really  dramatic.  The 
duel  has  taken  place,  Vaudrey  has  been  severely  wounded,  and 
has  kept  his  bed  for  some  weeks  under  pretext  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  have  called  to  inquire  for 
him  every  day,  and  his  political  enemies  have  been  making 
their  hay  during  the  sunshine  of  their  adversary’s  misfortune. 
All  Paris  knows  all  about  it ;  the  doctor  lia3  come  to  pay  his 
last  visit,  one  of  congratulation.  Adrienne,  having  nursed  her 
husband  with  the  usual  devotion,  is  about  to  separate  from  him 
with  the  usual  stoicism  ;  Lissac  has  undertaken  that  Adrienne 
shall  “receive”  the  Duchess,  so  as  to  stop  the  tongues  of  the 
world  and  support  her  deception  of  the  Duke,  and  has  promised 
to  hand  Marianne  her  compromising  letters  in  return  for  the 
Minister’s  bonds,  which  she  has  got  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  to  whom  Vaudrey  had  refused  a  place.  In  the  meantime, 
Gralet,  who  is  bidding  for  the  political  succession  to  the 
Minister,  is  to  speak  against  him  on  that  day  in  the  Chamber, 
and  Lissac  and  Vaudrey  prepare  a  surprise.  The  Miuister, 
supposed  to  be  still  confined  to  his  room,  slips  off  in  a  cab 
to  confront  his  antagonist  unexpectedly  in  the  tribune,  and  the 
scenes  between  his  friend,  his  mistress,  his  wife,  and  his  inti¬ 
mate  enemies  take  place  in  his  absence.  Those  scenes  are 
eminently  characteristic ;  the  dialogue  between  Lissac  and 
Marianne  bristles  with  sarcastic  epigrams,  and  the  exit  of  the 
victorious  Duchess  is  a  triumph  indeed;  for  Marianne  rejects 
the  money  which  Lissac  tenders  her,  and  which  he  has  sold  his 
estate  to  raise,  on  the  grouud  that  her  husband  has  already 
given  it  to  her.  Lissac  asks  her  if  the  Duke  knows  what  she 
wanted  it  for,  and  she  replies  that  he  did  not  ask.  Then  she 
makes  a  great  point :  — 

“Lissac  (railleur).— C’est  un  bon  gar<pn. 

Marianne  (hautaiDe). — C’est  un  geutilhomme.  Oui,  ct  si  etrange, 
si  sincere,  si  loyal,  si  grand  seigneur,  qn’il  ne  peut  pas  etie  ridicule  !” 

Adrienne,  who  has  observed  the  transfer  of  papers,  insists  on 
knowing  the  truth  from  Lissac,' and  then  comes  a  truly  aston¬ 
ishing  finale,  one  which  finds  favour  from  a  French  audience, 
but  went  very  near  to  ruining  the'  play  with  its  first  English 
one.  The  inexorable  Adrienne,  who  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
Vaudrey’s  assurances  that  he  has  never  really  loved  any  one  but 
herself,  and  that  his  temporary  infidelity  was  mere  madness,  is 
suddenly  converted  by  the  discovery  that  Vaudrey  has  had  to 
pay  for  his  folly  in  money,  as  well  as  in  peace  and  reputation. 

Then  Adrienne  cries,  “  Ainsi,  elle  recevait  de  l’argent  ? . 

II  la  payait?  Mais  alors  [avec  un  grand  eri  de  joie],  il  ne 
l’estimait  pas ! . il  ne  l’aimaitpas  !” — and,  Vaudrey  enter¬ 

ing  at  the  moment,  she  throws  herself  into  his  arms.  “Tu 
pardonnes,  done?”  asks  M.  le  Ministre;  and  the  wife,  whose 
train  of  reasoning  is  obscure  to  foggy  insularies  like  ourselves, 
who  fail  to  see  what  esteem  has  to  do  with  such  relations,  ex¬ 
claims,  “  Oui, — et  j’oublie  !”  With  this  solid  security  for 
future  fidelity  and  unchanging  bliss,  and  the  resignation  of 
his  Portfolio  by  M.  le  Ministre,  to  the  surprise  and  gratification 
of  the  place-hunters,  who  set  off  to  leave  their  cards  on  Gralet, 
the  play  comes  to  an  end.  But  Lissac  has  administered  strong 
consolation  to  Adrienne.  On  the  haughty  exit  of  the  Duchess, 
the  outraged  wife  says  : — “Ah,  cette  femme  !  Et  l’on  dit,  que 
le  vice  est  toujours  puui.  Le  voila  qui  sort  trioinphant  1” 
Lissac  answers  : — “  Patience  1  Elle  a  joue  sa  vie  1  La  voila 

dans  la  cage  !  avec  le  tigre  royal . Et  s’il  se  reveille  1” 

This  is  a  fine  comment  on  Marianne’s  own  words  in  the  de¬ 
cisive  scene  with  Lissac,  which  reveals  the  intensity  of  her 
character  and  the  social  and  political  cynicism,  is  the  measure 
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of  the  piece.  Lissac  has  complimented  her  on  her  beauty ; 
she  has  replied  that  she  owes  it  to  her  happiness,  her 
success: — “J’ai  realise  le  triple  reve  de  ma  vie;  le  manage 
la  fortune,  et  1’amour.”  Lissac  says  “  Mais  le  Due  est  jalonx, 
il  est  violent ;  le  jour  oil  il  apprendra  la  verite,  ce  ne  sera  pas 
drole!”  This  is  Marianne’s  answer: — “Il  me  tuera.  Je  le 
sais  parfaitement.  Ce  danger  ne  me  deplait  pas.  Je 
m’ennuierais,  peut-ctre,  sans  cela,  et  autant  cette  mort 

qu’une  autre.  Elle  est  moinsbanale.  Et  puis,  je  l’aime . 

Au  petit  bonheur !” 

It  takes  all  the  charm  of  the  fine  actiug  of  the  Gymnase 
Company  to  disguise  the  bitter  taste  of  this  comedy  under  its 
subtle  and  all-pervading  wit;  and  the  little  interlude  of  a  free- 
spoken  workman,  who  comes  in  to  mend  a  lock  in  Marianne’s 
apartment,  and  frankly  imparts  his  political  opinions  to  that 
lady  aud  the  Minister,  unconscious  of  the  identity  of  the  latter, 
was  a  sensible  relief  to  the  cynicism  of  the  subject.  This  little 
part,  so  true,  so  homely,  so  convincing,  acted  to  exquisite  perfec¬ 
tion  by  M.  St.  Germain,  cheered  up  the  audience,  aud  took  off 
the  strain. 

The  strength  of  the  piece  lies  in  its  wit, — in  the  tile-firing  of 
sarcasm  and  epigram,  in  the  dialogue  bristling  with  points, 
In  the  characteristic  small  touches  which  enliven  the  picture 
of  political  life,  contemptible  to  a  painful  degree,  and  of  a 
socially  pestilential  condition  of  things.  Are  these,  or 
are  they  not,  actualitcs  ?  The  Parisian  public  has  accepted 
them  without  protest,  and  seems  well  content  with  them. 
If  they  are  the  truth,  then  the  epoch  is  what  the  late 
Bishop  of  Orleans  called  it,  “celle  de  la  pourriture.” 
The  acting  of  M.  Lagrange  as  Lissac  is  almost  too  finished ; 
very  soon  one  knows  precisely  where  and  how  his  points  will  be 
made.  M.  Bertal’s  Yaudrey  is  very  good  ;  the  weakness  of  the 
character  is  the  author’s,  not  the  actor’s,  work.  The  small  and 
unpleasant  role  of  the  Due  de  Rosas  was  rather  too  formally 
and  solemnly  acted  by  M.  Barbe  ;  Marianne  was  represented  by 
Mdlle.  Rejane  altogether  admirably.  How  such  acting  as  this 
lady’s  makes  the  playgoer  wish  for  something  like  it  at  home, 
and  shrink  from  the  coarse  daubing  that  is  imposed  upon  us  as 
art !  -Her  only  charm  of  face  is  expression,  but  that  suffices  ; 
her  flexible  voice,  perfect  enunciation,  command  of  every  nuance > 
tone,  gesture,  and  look ;  her  quiet  self-control,  her  perfect 
repose  and  as  perfect  action,  when  one  or  the  other  is  called  for ; 
her  easy  manners,  as  natural  to  the  adventuress  as  to  the 
Duchess;  her  profound  cynicism,  her  hardihood,  never  bold  or 
coarse,  but  simply  immovable;  her  scorn  of  Lissac  and  Yaudrey, 
her  calculating  cruelty  and  hardly  veile.d  contempt  for  her 
victims,  the  insolence  that  dominates  all  around  her,  and  the 
vide  au  fond  of  her  own  life,  form  a  study  of  art  which  no  one 
who  has  seen  it  is  likely  to  forget.  The  way  to  enjoy  this  per¬ 
formance  thoroughly  is  to  read  the  play  in  the  first  instance,  so 
that  one  does  not  lose  the  wit  of  the  dialogue  in  the  swiftness  of 
its  flashes  ;  and  then,  having  seen  it,  to  read  it  again,  with  the 
light  of  the  fine  actiug  of  Mdlle.  Rejane  cast  on  its  subtle, 
cynical,  intellectual  power. 


LETTERS  TO  TIIE  EDITOR. 


LIBERALISM  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator. ”J 
Sir, — Living  in  a  very  large  and  growing  southern  town,  may  I 
ask  you  to  insert  the  appended  letter,  if  you  agree  with  me,  as  I 
think  you  will,  on  the  importance  of  the  question  which  it 
raises?  This  much  I  know,  that  it  represents  a  just  and  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  of  angry  dissatisfaction,  at  all  events  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  The  letter  has  been  written  to  a  member  of  the 
Ministry,  and  may  for  the  rest  speak  foi  itself.  Names  are 
omitted.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  writer  had  no 
intention  of  suggesting  that  leading  ministers  could  themselves 
find  time  for  attending  Liberal  dinners  in  the  country  during 
the  session.  He  asked  for  their  help  in  securing  the  attendance 
of  some  of  those  who  both  would  and  ought. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Publics. 


[Copy.] 

Dear  - - — The  promptness  as  much  as  the  courtesy  of  your 

personal  reply  to  my  request  tempts  me  to  write  to  you  once  more 
upon  the  general  aspect  of  a  question  interesting  to  us  both.  The 
special  case  is  past  praying  for  ;  but  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  Liberal  chiefs  the  serious  consequences  of  their  neglect 
of  the  South,  whilo  the  “sturdy  Liberalism”  of  the  North  waxes  fat 
upon  their  constant  feeding.  I  have  lived  here  three  years,  and  in 


another  Conservative  stronghold  for  two  years  before  that,  and  in  both 
places  have  been  equally  impressed  by  the  natural  strength  of  the 
Liberal  plant,  and  by  its  sore  need  of  watering.  We  have  had  many 
meetings  and  many  “dinners,”  but  never  once,  after  efforts  of  all 
kinds  to  bring  them,  have  we  seen  or  heard  in  the  flesh  any  one  of 
those  Liberal  leaders,  old  or  young,  whose  names  fill  the  minds 
of  men.  They  always  make  excuse,  directly  they  are  asked,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  rank  and  tile  and  upon  local  lieutenants 

is  painfully  discouraging.  Here  we  cannot  get  beyond  Mr.  - and 

Mr.  - - -,  excellent  men,  no  doubt,  in  their  way,  but  not  calculated 

to  stir  enthusiasm.  Their  “  local  connection  ”  makes  them  less,  not 
more,  interesting.  For  our  coming  anuual  dinner,  for  which  I  asked 
your  help,  thirty-five  invitations  to  leading  Members  of  Parliament 

have  met  with  thirty-five  refusals.  - ’s  note,  which  your  secretary 

kindly  sent  me,  has  given  me  cause  for  amused  disappointment,  with 
which  feeling  alone  I  shall  placidly  watch  the  young  man’s  future 
career.  A  moro  frankly  cynical  confession  of  indifference  to  the 
Liberal  cause  (upon  which  he  is  so  eloquent  on  platforms  which  may  be 
useful  to  him),  except  as  regards  himself,  I  never  saw.  Whatever 
the  failings  or  virtues  of  the  Conservative  cause,  devotion  of  the 
active  kind  is  not  wanting  there.  In  the  North  or  in  the  South,  its 
prominent  men  are  always  ready  aud  willing.  There  has  been  and  is 
a  strong  Liberalism  in  this  town,  strong  enough,  on  the  formation  of 
one  of  those  “  Local  Houses  of  Commons  ”  which  have  lately  been 
growing,  to  make  a  Liberal  majority  (by  me,  at  all  events,  unexpected), 
in  spite  of  indifference  on  one  side  and  exertion  on  the  other.  But 
we  are  losing  ground,  I  believe  entirely  through  the  contrast  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention  ;  and  the  next  Parliamentary  electiou, 
which  might  have  been  won,  will  be  lost.  Followers  will  not  believe 
in  what  does  not  interest  leaders  apart  from  themselves.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  have  no  political  purpose  or  ambition  to  serve,  but  for  four 
years  I  have  given  money,  time,  and  speech  to  the  service  of  the 
party,  besides  suffering  seriously  in  my  own  profession  from  my  out¬ 
spokenness.  The  result  of  this  last  failure  to  get  any  of  the  right 
help  is  that  I  am  resigning  all  connection  with  the  work,  and  my 
place  on  the  County  Committee  and  the  Local  Associations,  and  for 
the  future  confining  myself  to  my  own  last.  I  may  have  been  but 
a  humble  ally,  but  ex  uno  disce,  at  all  events  plurimos. — Faithfully 
yours,  - - -.  June  19th,  1883. 


“NATURAL  RELIGION.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  interesting  passage  cited  in  yonr  last  number  from  a 
private  letter  by  the  author  of  “  Natural  Religion  ”  reminds  me 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  yet  pointed  out  that  thfr 
motto  or  text  chosen  by  the  author  for  his  book  is,  in  fact,  a 
garbled  quotation. 

On  the  fly-leaf  appears  the  motto,  with  the  name  of  Words¬ 
worth  subjoined,  “  We  live  by  admiration.”  What  Wordsworth 
wrote,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  “  Excursion,”  is  as  follows  : — 

“  We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love  ; 

Aud,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 

In  dignity  of  beiDg  we  ascend.” 

Now,  we  clergy  are  often  justly  blamed  for  preaching  from 
single  verses  or  portions  of  verses  of  Scripture,  as  if  they  con¬ 
tained  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  I  think  we  may  fairly 
retort  the  blame,  in  this  instance.  What  Wordsworth  meant  to 
teach  is  most  ceitaiuly  not  represented  by  the  first  four  words  of 
the  first  line.  It  is  precisely  the  omission  of  the  two  things 
Hope  and  Love  from  the  passage  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  leaves 
the  new  religion  proposed  for  the  world  by  the  ingenious  author, - 
a  sterile  and  ineffectual  thing. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Alfred  Aixger.. 

2  If  per  Terrace,  Hampstead,  June  19t7t. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  OR  PETERSBURG  ? 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  find  even  the  answers  to  my 
query  in  the  Spectator  leaving  me  in  just  the  same  doubt  as- 
before  upon  a  point  so  simple.  Iu  private,  I  have  asked  the- 
question  of  grave  authorities  without  any  apparent  chance  of 
agreement ;  in  public,  I  quite  expected  to  he  rebuked  for  what  I 
feel  to  be  ignorance.  Petersburg,  or  St.  Petersbourg  ?  Mr.  A. 
L.  Mayhew,  in  your  number  of  this  morning,  answers  the  first.. 
“  A  Russian  ”  says  the  second,  and  rebukes  me  a  little  in  a  way 
which  I  might  feel,  but  for  Mr.  Mayhew’s  more  decisive  (because- 
more  reasoned)  answer  the  other  way.  Privately,  I  have  received 
a  very  interesting  letter,  from  which  I  may  quote  the  following 
— “The  Russian  name  of  the  Russiau  capital  is  ‘  Sauktpeter- 
opol ;’  the  official  French  name  (teste,  Le  Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
Itourp,  ‘  Memoires  de  l’Academie  Imperiale  de  St.  Petersbourg/ 
vii.  scrie,  t.  xxiii ,  pp.,  279  ff.  409  ff.)  is  St.  Petersbourg.  The 
German  official  name  is ‘  Sanktpetersburg’  ”  (authorities  quoted).. 

Granting,  then,  that  my  correspondent  and  “A  Russian’’ 
(what  Russian  ?)  are  likely  to  he  correct,  does  not  the  initial 
difficulty  remain  ?  And  does  not  it  look  like  the  truth  that  the 
Russians’  official  name  for  their  own  city  is  a  corruption? 
(Nobody  calls  the  Roman  Basilica,  Peter's,  “to  save  trouble.”) 
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In  that  case,  the  writer  in  the  Times,  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  the 
young  lady  are  borne  out,  and  with  them  the  curious  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  Frenchman,  unofficial.  The  city  of  Czar  Peter  was 
as  much  called  after  him  as  Washington  after  the  famous 
American.  As  there  was  no  St.  Washing,  the  latter  name 
survived.  When  and  how  was  the  saintly  prefix  first  discovered 
for  the  Russian  city  ?  An  editorial  answer  would  be  persuasive. 
So  far,  I  am  no  wiser  than  I  was,  hut  it  certainly  looks  very 
much  like  a  new  version  of  an  old  question.  Do  not  officials 
sometimes  blunder  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Eastbourne,  June  16th.  Herman  Merivale. 

[We  fancy  Mr.  Merivale  is  right.  The  legal  name  is  now  un¬ 
doubtedly  St.  Petersburg,  hut  the  Rev.  T.  Milner  in  his  “  Russia  ” 
■quotes  a  letter  from  Peter  calling  his  capital,  still  unbuilt,  Peters¬ 
burg  (p.  204.) — Ed.  Sp>ectator.] 


Mr.  WALTER  CRANE’S  PICTURE  IN  THE  GROSYENOR. 

[To  tiie  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  make  a  slight  correction  ?  It 
is  in  regal'd  to  a  statement  about  a  work  of  mine,  in  a  notice  of 
The  Grosvenor  Gallery  appearing  in  the  Spectator  of  June  9th, 
to  which  my  attention  has  only  now  heen  called.  Your  critic 
■seems  so  surprisingly  well  informed  as  to  my  personal  move¬ 
ments,  that  I  feel  it  is  a  pity  he*  should  not  be  equally  so  iu 
Tegard  to  my  pictorial  practices  and  iutentions.  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  relieved  to  hear  that  “  Diana  and  the  Shepherd  ”  was 
not  designed  in  Italy,  and  that  there  is  not  “  an  olive  tree”  in 
the  picture. 

Whether  your  critic  has  not,  in  the  free  assumptions  he  has 
thought  fit  to  make  in  regard  to  my  work,  himself  furnished,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “another  example  of  how  futile  it  is  ”  “  to  rely 
■upon  his  imagination  beyond  a  certain  point,”  I  must  leave  your 
readers  to  judge. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Walter  Crane. 

Beaumont  Lodge,  Shepherd's  Bush,  TV.,  June  1 6th: 

VIVISECTION  IN  OXFORD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Oxenham  has  touched  on  a  point  of  great  importance 
to  all  non-resident  M.A.’s,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
information  of  University  progress.  Might  I  venture  to  suggest 
to  the  authorities  that  all  important  matters  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  papers,  for  if  this  suggestion  was  carried  out, 
we  should  know  what  was  going  on,  and  by  our  votes  be  able  to 
stop  such  deplorable  results  as  we  may  anticipate  will  take  place 
in  the  new  torture-chamber  at  Oxford  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Ashton-upon- Mersey,  June  18th.  T.  Stamford  Raffles. 


A  CRICKET  SLIP. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  •‘Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Who  is  to  guard  the  guardians  ?  The  writer  of  a  notice 
•of  “  Contradictions,”  by  Miss  Peard,  in  your  number  of  last 
week,  charges  her  with  her  ignorance  in  describing  a  cricketer 
as  “  caught  at  slip  from  a  skyer,”  a  fate  which  he  declares  to  be 
next  door  to  an  absolute  impossibility.  Allow  an  ancient 
cricketer  to  turn  the  tables  in  Miss  Peard's  name.  Of  all  the 
fates  that  await  an  uncertain  batsman,  none,  especially  in  the 
long  slip,  is  more  common. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  Katenkamp. 

[We  still  doubt  whether  the  term  can  be  so  applied.  A 
“skyer”  is  a  ball  hit  or  driven  with  the  batsman's  full  force, 
but  with  the  left  shoulder  not  sufficiently  forward.  A  very  late 
hit  to  leg  might  just  conceivably  send  a  skyer  to  the  slips,  but 
any  ordinary  catch  in  that  part  of  the  field  cannot  be  so  called. 
— Ed.  Spectator.'] 

A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  two  misprints  in  my 
letter  of  last  week  ?  “I  do  not  write  to  supplant,”  &c  ,  should 
be  “  to  supplement and  “  But, in  my  case,”  should  he  “  But,  in 
. any  case.”— 1  am,  Sir,  &c., 

New  University  Club,  June  18tli.  H.  N.  Oxeniiam. 


POET  R  Y. 


IDYLLS  OF  THE  ILIAD.— IX. 

iENEAS. 

Zuleia,  Lectum,  spurs  of  Gargarus, 

"Shoot  out  their  pine-e'othed  ridges  to  the  north 
Of  Ida,  rolling  to  the  western  sea, 


And  waves  that  laugh  on  Lemuos.  In  between 
There  lies  an  emerald  meadow,  sloping  down 
From  caverned  grottoes  such  as  Proteus  loves, 

A  thousand  paces’  breadth,  this  way  and  that. 

To  the  white  margent  where  the  sea-mews  shriek. 

Here,  while  the  heat  yet  quivered  o’er  the  place 
Which  once  was  Troy,  a. battered  hand  of  men. 

Stained  with  the  stains  of  toil  and  fight  and  tire, 

Came  wearily,  and  guarded  iu  their  midst 
The  piteous  relics  of  their  vanished  homes ; 

Motherless  children,  childless  mothers,  men 

Whose  manhood  age  had  quenched,  and  lifeless  things. 

Vessels  and  raiment,  and  the  secret  sheen 

Of  jewels,  and  whate’er  in  yon  dark  hour 

Each  perilled  life  held  dear-est,  nor  was  lack 

Of  pious  reverence  for  the  household  gods. 

Whose  power  the  mightier  power  of  Zeus  had  foiled. 
Cliiefest  of  all,  in  birth,  in  mien,  in  arms, 

FEneas,  goddess-horn,  with  either  hand 
Guided  the  feeble  steps  of  sire  and  son, 

Troy's  past  and  future.  Steru  his  brow,  and  sal 
With  thoughts  of  lost  Creusa,  Priam  lost, 

And  lost  the  joy  of  battle  with  his  peers. 

Yet  somewhat  of  a  light  was  in  his  eye, 

Aud  brave  resolve,  and,  as  the  coming  dawn 
Glimmers  behind  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

So  through  the  settled  sorrow  of  his  gaze 
His  steadfast  purpose  shone.  Around  him  thick 
Gathered  the  crowd,  as  shipwrecked  mariners 
Gather  around  the  man  who,  all  night  long, 

Through  sea,  and  surge,  aud  surf,  has  held  the  helm. 
Undaunted,  and,  amid  the  crash  of  oars 
And  parting  planks,  has  cheered  their  sinking  hearts 
To  safety.  So  iEneas  stood,  and  spake  :— 

“  Comrades,  brave  hearts,  ye  who  have  dared  to  live 
When  Priam,  Pergamus,  and  hope  are  dead, 

And  all  the  sweet  of  life  is  changed  to  sour. 

Hear  me,  and  mark  the  words  that  I  shall  say. 

For  not  without  the  guidance  of  the  Gods 
Reach  we  the  shelter  of  these  hills,  the  home 
Of  Dardanus,  aud  cradle  of  our  race. 

Yea,  and  when  great  Poseidon  came  between. 

And  snatched  me  from  Achilles  and  from  Death, 

Great  words  of  promise  sounded  in  mine  ears, 

That  Pergamus  and  hope  should  live  again, 

Aud,  if  not  Priam,  yet  a  greater  name 
Of  me,  aud  kings  that  shall  be  born  from  me. 

Sons  of  my  sons,  an  empire  without  end. 

And  if  some  after  bard  shall  sing  the  deeds 
Of  Hector,  and  the  great  ones  that  are  gone, 

I  also  iu  the  mouths  of  men  shall  live, 

Not  unremembered,  and  the  tale  of  Troy 
Shall  he  but  preface  to  a  nobler  tale, 

Named  from  riEneas,  aud  iEneas’  crew. 

Hear,  then,  this  counsel,  which  my  wiser  sire. 

Known  to  you  all  as  little  less  than  god, 

Confirms.  Build  we,  beneath  these  sheltering  hills. 
Stout  ships,  to  hear  us  to  our  Western  home. 

The  laud  of  promise,  which  the  dim  presage 
Of  Oracles,  and  voice  of  all  the  Gods, 

Has  granted  to  our  destinies,  aud  named 
Hesperia,  Heaven-pledged  haven  of  our  rest. 

These  kindly  grots,  meanwhile,  a  safer  Troy, 

Shall  house  our  weakness  ;  and  yon  piny  wood. 

For  many  an  age  the  Mighty  Mother’s  haunt. 

Lending  its  sacred  timbers  to  our  need, 

Shall  hallow  all  our  voyage  by  her  grace, 

And  speed  ns  to  our  goal.  Only  be  men. 

After  this  sunset  of  your  fortunes,  face 
A  night  of  labour,  aud  the  morrow’s  sun 
Shall  rise,  and  lighten  with  a  wider  flame 
All  after-time,  nor  ever  set  again.” 

So  spake  riEneas,  and  the  valley  rang 
With  loud  assent ;  and  all  that  winter  through 
Rang  Ida’s  ranges  with  the  fall  of  trees. 

And  sound  of  axe  aud  hammer,  aud  the  toil 
Of  men,  the  destined  Masters  of  mankind. 

Aud  with  the  spring  they  spread  their  sail-',  and  sought 
Hesperia,  Heaven-pledged  haven  of  their  rest. 

O.  Ogle. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

[last  notice.] 

In  this  last  notice  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  the  majority  of  our 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  pictures  in  the  east  gallery,  the 
two  smaller  rooms,  and  the  entrance-hall.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  compositions  in  the  large,  west  gallery  which  must  first 
he  briefly  mentioned.  Mr.  Frank  Hull's  portrait  of  John 
Tenniel  is  a  striking  and  characteristic  piece  of  work,  but  it 
lacks  that  finer  dramatic  quality  which  used  to  distinguish  this 
artist’s  paintings ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  here  that  in 
the  portraits  which  Mr.  Holl  exhibits  this  year,  both  at  the 
Academy  and  Grosvenor  Gallery,  there  is  to  be  traced  a 
distinct  decrease  of  refinement,  and  a  very  marked  increase 
of  conventionalism.  The  work  is  as  strong  as  of  old, 
but  not  nearly  so  individual ;  and  its  individuality,  as  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  made  most  of  its  charm,  for  its 
method  was  in  many  ways  an  abominable  one, .  consist¬ 
ing  as  it  did  of  an  almost  total  abnegation  of  local  colour,  and 
an  excessively  exaggerated  use  of  light  and  shade.  But  in  his 
flashy  chiaroscuro,  Mr.  Holl’s  miud  worked  intelligently  and 
sympathetically.  He  gave  us  lime-light  portraits,  it  is  true, 
but  his  flashes  of  the  lantern  were  accompanied  by  flashes  of 
insight;  and  if  in  the  depth  of  his  shadow  and  the  brightness 
of  his  lights  many  minor  details  of  form  and  feature  vanished, 
there  was  sufficient  left  to  give  us  a  clear  interpretation  of  the 
sitter’s  personality.  But  now  he  is  halting  between  two 
stools;  he  has,  apparently,  been  so  overwhelmed  with  work, 
that  he  cannot  find  time  to  feel,  as  wtdl  as  to  paint;  and  nearly 
every  one  of  his  portraits  exhibited  this  year  have  upon  them 
that  stamp  of  mechanical  similarity  which,  desirable  as  it  may 
be  in  a  rifle  or  a  billiard-ball,  is  almost  wholly  destructive  to  a 
work  of  Art.  It  is  worth  while  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  a 
little,  for  Mr.  Holl  is  one  of  the  finest  portrait-painters  in 
England,  and  one  whom  we  cau  ill  afford  to  let  fall  from  his  high 
estate.  As  we  have  been  of  the  number  of  those  who,  from 
his  earliest  efforts  in  this  line,  recognised  his  powers  and 
praised  his  ability,  we  are  in  some  sort  entitled  to  say  now, 
at  a  time  of  almost  universal  panegyric,  that  he  is  degrading 
his  genius  to  the  level  of  common-place.  In  another  two  years, 
if  his  work  continues  to  decrease  iu  quality  as  it  has  done 
for  the  last  two  years,  he  will  be  simply  a  less  accurate  and 
second-rate  Ouless.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  painter  who  has  a 
distinct  power  of  touching  our  sympathies  to  confine  himself  to 
the  reproduction  of  any  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  will  pay  for 
a  portrait ;  but  it  is  far  worse  that  he  should  get  into  a  conven¬ 
tional  manner  of  turning  out  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harries  by  the 
dozen.  This  is  the  Nemesis  of  portrait-painting  for  an  artist, — 
that  it  is  almost  inevitably  bound  to  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  sympathy  which  is  as  the  very  life-blood  of  his  heart.  For 
an  artist’s  sympathy  is  by  its  very  nature  of  a  somewhat  exclusive, 
personal  kind,  and  destroying  its  personality  destroys  its  power; 
and  its  personality  must  be  destroyed  if  it  is  allowed  no 
opportunity  of  asserting  itself  in  work  of  a  different  character. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Holl  made  all  his  deans,  doctors,  and  divines 
look  equally  dramatic  and  disreputable,  his  work,  though  he 
frequently  failed  in  giving  a  true  interpretation  of  his  sitter, 
always  succeeded  in  giving  a  true  interpretation  of  its  artist, 
and  so  was  always  of  real  power  and  real  value;  but  now  that 
he  is  too  huiried,  or  too  weary  to  think  or  feel  much  beyond 
how  soon  he  can  paint  this  sitter,  and  get  on  to  another,  his 
portraits  have  become  as  dull  as  they  were  previously  dramatic, 
and  are  as  like  one  another  as  sausages  that  are  turned  out  of 
a  machine.  One  cannot  blame  the  artist,  for  the  public, 
which  would  have  left  him  to  starve  when  he  put  his 
soul  into  his  work,  now  floods  him  with  commissions  for  ten 
years  because  lie  is  the  fashion ;  but  long  ei'e  the  ten  years 
comes  to  an  end,  the  public,  like  the  unwise  old  woman  in 
Tennyson’s  poem,  will  have  killed  its  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs,  and  there  will  be  no  more  golden  eggs.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  criticise  or  to  estimate  the  worth  of  Mr.  Whistler’s 
two  contributions,  but  will  only  say  that  his  admirers  will  find 
two  good  examples  of  this  painter’s  work  in  the  west  gallery. 

Mr.  John  Collier’s  picture  of  “Pharaoh’s  Handmaidens” 
deserves  notice,  as  a  piece  of  singularly  vivid  realistic  work.  It 
is  not  quite  easy  to  see  what  intention  the  artist  has  had  in 
painting  it,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  subject-picture,  and 
the  three  naked,  brown  girls  are  not  specially  beautiful  or  inter¬ 


esting;  but,  like  all  Mr.  Collier’s  work,  it  is  well  painted,  and 
has  a  certain  sincerity  of  speech,  which  is,  perhaps,  almost  too 
marked  for  the  artistic  merit  of  the  picture.  Yery  certainly  there' 
is  no  mystery  here,  nor  does  the  artist  probably  find  anything 
mysterious  in  any  subject  which  his  pencil  depicts.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  likened,  in  portrait  aud  subject- painting,  to  Mr. 
Brett  in  landscape  ;  he  sees  very  clearly,  very  accurately,  and 
very  minutely;  he  does  not  see  very  far  or  very  much,  and  this 
is  because  he  cannot  believe  that  there  is  anything  which  he  does, 
not  see. 

Mr.  Napier  Hemy’s  “  Old  Putney  Bridge  in  1882”  is  a  fine, 
vivid,  and  faithful  study  of  the  most  picturesque  bridge  over  the 
Thames;  it  is  now  either  pulled  down,  or  in  process  of  being  so^ 
Mr.  Idemy  is  one  of  those  artists  whom  the  public  have  always 
treated  with  a  neglect  which,  though  somewhat  uncalled  for,  is. 
easily  explicable.  There  is  an  element  of  strangeness  in  his 
work  which  is  apt  to  affront  the  ordinary  picture-buyer,  who 
likes  nothing  that  he  cannot  understand  ;  and  this  strangeness 
of  Mr.  Hemy’s  is  of  neither  a  sentimeutal  nor  a  sympathetic, 
kind,  it  is  more  an  intellectual  than  an  emotional  quality  ;  one- 
almost  needs  a  special  mental  key  to  comprehend  his  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  artist,  besides,  is  one  of  those  who  utterly 
disdain  to  follow  in  one  narrow  track  of  subject.  He  paints 
now  devotional  processions  iu  an  old  French  town,  now  a 
fishing-boat  coming  into  harbour  after  the  bad  weather,  now 
“  Old  Putney  Bridge;”  and  this  capriciousness,  for  such  it  seems 
to  many  people,  even  where  it  does  not  offend  is  apt  to  cause 
the  picture-buyer,  who  is  always  something  of  a  specialist,  to 
pass  the  work  by.  More  and  more,  year  by  year,  it  is  noticable 
how  success  iu  art  is  gained  by  concentration  rather  than 
diffuseness,  by  the  cultivation  of  some  little  tiny  grass-plot  of 
feeling  or  incident,  rather  than  a  wide  outlook  over  the  wider 
thoughts  and  passions  of  mankind.  Like  the  dropping  of  per¬ 
petual  water,  the  artist  who  hammers  away  sufficiently  long  at 
a  tree,  a  cloud,  a  nose,  or  a  petticoat,  will  end  by  securing  his 
public,  and  all  who  love  specially  trees,  noses,  clouds,  or  petti¬ 
coats,  will  go  to  him  for  their  artistic  sustenance. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Reid's  picture  of  “  The  Yarn,”  like  most  of  his 
other  works  this  year,  shows  increased  power  and  skill.  The- 
picture  suffers  a  little  from  a  defective  rendering  of  the  values 
in  foreground  and  distance,  the  near  and  distant  objects  both 
appearing  to  be  painted  in  the  same  plane.  Compare  the  broken, 
pitcher,  which  is  the  nearest  thing  in  the  foreground,  with  the- 
group  of  figures  behind  it  and  the  house  in  the  extreme  distance, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  all  three  objects  or  groups  of  objects 
are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  have  an  exactly 
equal  value.  Indeed,  Mr.  Reid  occasionally  loses  sight  so  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  distinction  between  distance  and  proximity  as  to  give 
more  detail  to  the  objects  which  are  further  away  ;  for  instance, 
the  house  at  the  end  of  the  street  in  this  picture  shows  more 
details  than  the  wall,  which  stands  half  a  mile  or  so  nearer  to- 
the  spectator ;  for  the  rest,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  and  faithful 
picture  of  the  realistic  school,  and  has  that  sort  of  homely,  quiet 
humour  about  its  figures  which  Mr.  Reid  excels  in  depicting. 

Mr.  David  Murray’s  “  Haymaking  in  the  Scotch  Fens  ”  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  impressionist  art ;  a  more  vigorous  attempt 
to  tackle  a  very  splendid  effect  of  stormy  sunlight  we  have 
rai'ely  seen,  and  the  whole  picture  is  full  of  carefully-observed 
truth;  look  especially  at  the  lighting  of  the  figures,  the 
reflected  gleams  in  the  water,  and  the  mingled  gloom  and  sun¬ 
shine  which  shadow  aud  brighten  the  marsh.  Mr.  Howard 
Campion  has  a  good  landscape  here,  entitled,  “  Midwinter,  Brit¬ 
tany,”  which  deserves  a  word  of  notice  for  its  originality  of 
treatment;  as  does  the  decorative  frieze  of  boys  and  dolphin &- 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  F.  Britten  for  the  Earl  of  Leconfield. 
Signor  Costa  sends  only  small  landscapes  to  this  Gallery,  but 
his  work,  even  on  so  small  a  scale,  is  intensely  interesting,  and, 
despite  its  minuteness  and  delicacy,  possesses  a  breadth  of 
manner  which  might  teach  many  of  our  painters  a  much-needed' 
lesson ;  still  more  might  they  learn  of  the  delicate  iridescence 
with  which  Mr.  Costa  paints  his  foliage,  his  meadows,  and  his- 
flowers.  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley’s  “Partridge  Shooting”  is  a 
marvellously  vivid  piece  of  landscape-painting,  executed  with  a 
sort  of  slapdash  pre-Raphaelitism  which  would  be  insolent,  were 
it  not  so  accurate ;  it  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  for  it  is  at  once-, 
both  hard  in  effect  and  exaggerated  iu  colour,  and  it  lacks  all 
touch  of  sympathy  for  Nature,  but  it  is  uncommonly  well 
painted  and  carefully  drawn,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  sportsmen 
are  all  absolutely  right, — the  sort  of  work,  we  imagine,  which, 
it  would  pay  a  sporting  publisher  to  reproduce  in  chromo- 
lithography. 
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THE  LADIES  LINDORES.* 

The  Ladies  Lindorcs  must  be  tested  by  tbe  scenes  in  which 
Caroline  Lindores  appears.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  of  the 
kind  to  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  so  well  accustomed  us.  She 
is  always  readable,  but  never  so  entertaining  as  when  she  lays 
the  scene  in  Scotland,  and  describes  for  us  the  little  laird  of 
the  modern  kind,  not  Scott’s  kind ;  the  Scotch  lord,  with  his 
pride  and  his  ambitions ;  the  old  Scotch  lady,  with  her  originality, 
independence,  and  devotion  to  her  House;  the  Scotch  servants, 
with  their  fidelity,  their  whims,  and  their  ways  ;  and  the  whole 
life  of  the  Scotch  country-side.  We  catch  the  true  im¬ 
pression  of  that  life,  and  we  know  the  figures  she  draws. 
She  blunders  often,  as  in  the  description  of  Beaufort,  who  is 
impossibly  limp — limpness  is  a  usual  defect  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
men — and  of  Lord  Linuores,  who  is  reasonable  and  unreason¬ 
able  at  once ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  sketches  more 
life-like  than  those  of  old  Bolls,  the  pragmatic  butler,  who 
accepts  imprisonment  for  his  master’s  sake,  but  gratifies  him¬ 
self  with  a  tour  to  Edinburgh  beforehand,  and  calculates 
whether  by  accusing  himself  he  shall  lose  so  very  much ; 
of  Miss  Barbara  Erskine,  the  high-spirited,  punctilious,  yet 
sensible  old  aunt ;  of  Lord  Bintoul,  the  weakly,  yet  coolly 
selfish  and  sensible  young  lord,  who  would  sacrifice  his  sisters 
to  increase  the  family  prestige,  but  follows  his  own  faucy  in 
marriage;  of  the  ordiuary  young  laird,  John  Erskine,  who  is 
the  hero  in  spite  of  himself;  aud  of  the  most  modern  of 
Marquises,  Lord  Millefieurs,  who  loves  the  dissipation  of 
daring  adventure,  and  though  a  chubby  lad  who  says  “  don’t 
you  know?”  and  has  no  mental  power  except  that  of  keen 
observation,  is  still  somehow  dignified  aud  important.  That 
sketch  is  a  test  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  wonderful  observa¬ 
tion,  and,  but  for  a  trace  of  caricature,  into  which  a  little 
inner  contempt  for  grandees  of  the  kind  tempts  the  author, 
would  be  quite  perfect.  All  these  things,  however,  except  the 
Marquis,  together  with  the  pleasant,  lively  story,  the  fine 
descriptions,  and  the  humorous,  half-satirical  asides,  can  be 
found  in  any  of  Mrs.  Olipliant’s  novels.  The  separateness 
of  this  one  lies  in  the  character  of  Caroline  Lindores. 
She  is  a  thoroughly  modern  girl,  cultivated,  addicted  to 
literature  and  to  sentiment,  and  deeply  in  love  with  an  English 
barrister,  the  weak  young  Beaufort  mentioned  above,  when  her 
father,  who  has  unexpectedly  inherited  a  poor  Scotch  earldom 
and  is  mad  to  win  an  English  peerage,  orders  her  to  marry  I’at 
Torrance.  Pat  Torrance  is  a  hulking  brute  of  a  laird,  impos¬ 
sibly  arrogant,  and  cruel,  who  has  inherited  by  the  mother’s 
side  the  vast  wealth  of  a  railway  contractor,  aud  cau,  therefore, 
help  on  Lord  Lindores’  plans.  Though  born  in  his  huge  house, 
he  is  as  vulgarly  vain  of  his  possessions  as  if  he  had  been  new  to 
them,  and  he  thinks  “  Lady  Car,”  with  her  air  of  distinction  and 
intellect,  will  be  the  finest  among  them.  She  shrinks  with  horror 
from  the  brute,  who  drinks  already,  and  whose  only  good  quality 
is  physical  courage  and  his  only  acquirement  horsemanship ; 
but  her  father  is  too  strong  for  her  essentially  weak  nature, 
and  she  marries  the  wealthy  boor.  Thenceforward  her  life  is 
a  torture  to  her.  She  cannot  endure  her  husband,  and 
Torrance,  touched  in  his  vanity  by  her  abhorrence,  insults  her 
incessantly,  suspects  her  friends,  and  at  last  proposes  to 
invite  Beaufort,  in  order  that  he  may  watch  and  enjoy  her 
suffering.  “  You  will  never  go  wrong,”  he  tells  her,  as  he 
mentions  his  plan,  which  she,  with  her  fatal  keenness  of  percep¬ 
tion,  thoroughly  understands.  Then,  as  she  shrinks  in  despair 
and  fear,  Torrance  dies.  He  is  a  mad  rider,  often  half¬ 
drunk,  and  always  -quarrelsome  ;  he  makes,  while  passing  a 
dangerous  “  scaur,”  a  blow  at  Bintoul,  who  had  remonstrated  on 
his  sister's  behalf,  and  partly  through  Bintoxd’s  clutch  at  the 
bridle,  partly  through  his  own  headlong  violence,  falls  over  the 
precipice  and  is  instantly  killed.  Lady  Lindores  and  her 
daughter  drive  over  to  console  Carry,  and  find  her  apparently 
stupified  by  the  accident,  until  the  very  servants  say  that  unless 
she  can  cry  she  will  lose  her  reason.  “  Carry,  Carry  !”  says  Lady 
Lindores,  — 

<“  You  are  putting  too  much  force  upon  yourself — it  is  unnatural; 
it  will  be  all  the  more  terrible  for  you  after.’  Carry  stood  stooping 
over  her  mother,  holding  Lady  Lindores’s  head  against  her  bosom. 
She  smiled  faintly,  and  shook  her  head.  ‘  Has  it  not  been  unnatural 

altogether  ?’  she  said . Edith’s  impulse  was  to  escape  from  a 

problem  which  she  could  not  deal  with.  ‘  I  will  go  and  see  the 
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children,  she  said.  1  The  children — poor  children!  have  yon  seen 
them,  Carry  ?  do  they  know?’  said  Lady  Lindores,  drying  the  tears 
—the  only  tears  that  had  been  shed  for  Torrance — from  her  cheeks. 
Carry  did  not  make  any  reply.  She  went  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  aud  took  up  a  white  shawl  in  which  she  wrapped  herself. 

1  The  only  thing  I  feel  is  cold,’  she  said.—1  Ah,  my  love,  that  is  the 
commonest  feeling.  I  have  felt  sometimes  as  if  I  could  just  drag 
myself  to  the  fire  like  a  wounded  animal  and  care  for  nothing  more? 
— ‘  But,  mother,  you  were  never  in  any  such  terrible  trouble?—1  Not 
like  this— but  I  have  lost  children,’  said  Lady  Lindores.  She  had  to- 
pause  again,  her  lip  quivering.  ‘To  be  only  sorrow,  there  is  no 
sorrow  like  that.’  She  had  risen,  and  they  stood  together,  the  fan¬ 
tastic  firelight  throwing  long  shadows  of  them  all  over  the  dim  and 
ghastly  room.  Suddenly  Carry  flung  herself  into  her  mother’s  arms. 

1  Oh  my  innocent  mother  !’  she  cried.  ‘Oh,  mother!  you  only  know- 
such  troubles  as  angels  may  have.  Look  at  me  1  look  at  me  !  I  am  like 
a  mad  woman.  I  am  keeping  myself  in,  as  you  say.  that  I  may  not  go 
mad — with  joy  !’  Lady  Lindores  gave  a  low  terrible  cry,  and  held 
her  daughter  in  her  arm,  pressing  her  desperately  to  her  heart  as  if 
to  silence  her.  ‘  No,  Carry— no,  no,’  she  cried. — ‘  ft  is  true.  To  think 
I  shall  never  be  subject  to  all  that  any  more — that  he  cau  never  come 
in  here  again— that  I  am  free— that  I  can  he  alone.  Oh,  mother,  how 
can  you  tell  what  it  is  ?  Never  to  ho  alone  :  never  to  have  a  corner 
in  the  world  where— some  one  else  has  not  a  right  to  come,  a  better 
right  than  yourself.  I  don’t  know  how  I  have  borne  it.  I  don’t  know 
how  I  can  have  lived,  disgusted,  loathiug  myself.  No,  no  ;  sometime- 
else  I  shall  be  sorry  when  I  have  time  to  think,  when  I  can  forget 
what  it  is  that  lias  happened  to  me — but  in  the  meantime  I  am  too 

happy — too - ’  Lady  Lindores  put  her  hand  upon  her  daughter’s 

mouth.  ‘  No,  no,  Carry — no,  no;  I  cannot  bear  it — you  must  not  say 
it,’  she  cried.  Carry  took  her  mother’s  hands  and  kissed  them,  and 
then  began  to  sob,  the  tears  pourmg  from  her  eyes  like  rain.  ‘  I  will 
not  say  anything,’  she  cried;  ‘no,  no — nothing,  mother.  I  had  to 
tell  you  to  relieve  my  heart.  I  have  been  able  to  think  of  nothing 
else  all  these  hours.  I  have  never  had  so  many  hours  to  myself  for 
years.  It  is  so  sweet  to  sit  still  and  know  that  no  one  will  burst  the 
door  open  and  come  in.  Here  I  cau  he  sacred  to  myself,  and  sit  and 
think  ;  and  all  quiet— all  quiet  about  me.’  ” 

Now,  is  that  natural  ?  If  it  is  not,  the  story  is  a  failure 
artistically,  for  this  is  tbe  supreme  scene  of  it,  it  has  been 
carefully  led  up  to,  and  “  Carry  ”  persists  in  her  attitude  to  the 
end,  pleading  with  her  lover  Beaufort  to  marry  her  inde¬ 
corously  soon,  lest  by  any  turn  of  fate  lier  happiness  should 
again  evaporate.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question- 
That  a  woman  so  situated  might  be  glad,  glad  exceedingly 
that  her  husband  was  dead,  is  natural  enough  ;  and  no  doubt 
Carry  has  the  truthfulness  to  herself  which  characterises 
women  of  the  modern  education,  but  still,  is  this  outburst 
probable  ?  Torrance  was  the  father  of  her  two  children,  and 
though  a  horrible  brute,  was  neither  faithless  nor  a  criminal. 
He  was  a  man  to  fear  rather  than  despise,  except  with  cold,  in¬ 
tellectual  contempt,  full,  as  his  dependents  acknowledged,  of  a. 
rough  manliness.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  the  moment  of  release, 
the  wife,  because  of  her  release,  would  have  felt  a  new  pity 
born,  and  would  have  experienced,  if  no  sorrow — that  was 
impossible — some  human  sense  of  shock.  If  she  did  not, 
she  would  have  beeu  harder  and  stronger  than  Carry 
Liudores,  who,  remember,  with  all  her  desire  for  cultivation,  was 
a  feeble  and  timid  creature.  Test  the  scene  by  placing  it  on  tbe 
stage.  The  audience  would  never  bear  it,  not  because  of  tbe. 
rough  tearing-away  of  the  conventional  dress  for  feelings,  but 
because  they  would  know  by  their  own  hearts  it  was  not  true* 
that  the  realism  was  too  bald.  Many  a  man  and  woman  suffers 
by  a  life  till  its  extinction  would  be  a  joy,  and  more  would  not 
for  worlds  revive  a  torturing  life  which  lias  passed  away;  but  to 
all,  if  sane,  the  first  relief  restores  the  naturalness  of  feeling 
from  which  liumau  affection  springs.  Carry,  be  it  remembered, 
is  thoroughly  good,  does  not  hate  her  children  because  they  are 
his,  avoids  her  lover  while  her  husband  lives  with  painful  care, 
and  is  in  no  more  danger  of  turning  murderess  under  her  worst 
trial  than  of  going  mad.  Her  burst  of  exultation  over  a 
violent  death  would  never  have  come,  though  a  delicious 
sense  of  relief  from  torture  might  gradually  have  super¬ 
vened  upon  the  shock.  There  is  a  defect  of  art,  we 
are  certain,  in  the  description,  which  we  regret,  because, 
we  are  always  pleased  when  Mrs.  Oliphant  steps  out  of 
her  beaten  track,  and  lets  her  genius  have  a  rush,  as  she  did, 
for  example,  in  the  splendid  scene  in  Philip  Musgrave — other¬ 
wise  not  a  strong  novel— in  which  the  gipsy  mother  finds  that 
her  sons,  iu  whom  she  is  wrapped  up,  have  involuntarily— for 
one  is  mad— killed  each  other.  We  doubt  if  there  is  anything 
finer  in  dramatic  literature  than  that  chapter,  which  could  have 
been  written  only  by  one  who  is  something  more  than  a  novelist. 
That  scene,  however,  is  true;  while  this  is  false,  especially 
false  to  the  carefully  described  nature  of  the  woman  who  thus 
exulted.  We  are  not  asking  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  any  hypocrisy. 
Let  her  portray  the  truth  as  she  finds  it,  and  Carry’s  horror  of 
her  husband  may  well  be  literally  true ;  but  this  joy  because  he 
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is  dead,  felt  at  the  first  moment  in  a  passionate  rush  of  exulta¬ 
tion,  is  not  true.  Mrs.  Oliphant  may  have  seen  it,  but  she  saw 
it  in  an  exceptional  nature,  as  unlike  to  Carry  Lindores  as  to 
the  rest  of  mankind. 


AUT  CiESAR  AUT  NIHIL* 


The  clever  author  of  German  Home  Life  has  in  Aut  Ccesar  aut 
Nihil  given  us  a  story  which  is  powerful,  ambitious,  and  inter¬ 
esting,  but  is  yet,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  amorphous, 
and  in  other  respects  unsatisfactory.  Its  length  is  portentous, 
to  begin  with.  It  consists  of  three  volumes,  and  each  of  these 
in  turn  contains  as  much  matter  as  a  volume  and  a  half  of 
ordinary  fiction.  Then  the  asides,  and  the  digressions,  and  the 
comments  on  character  are  preposterously  numerous,  and  in 
■the  end  become  almost  as  tedious  as  the  critical  chatter  of  an 
insipid  girl  in  a  picture-gallery.  Finally,  though  there  is,  as 
there  could  not  fail  to  be,  smart  writing  in  Aut  Ccesar  aut  Nihil, 
it  is  unequally  distributed  over  the  whole.  There  is  as  much 
■of  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume  as  there  is  in  the 
remaining  two  volumes  and  a  half.  The  truth  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  Countess  von  Botluner,  in  her  anxiety  to  utilise  for 
the  purposes  of  fiction  so  tragic  an  event  as  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II.,  has  written  hurriedly,  and  in  consequence  spoiled 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  excellent  historical  romance. 
Were  it  not  for  the  marks  of  haste  that  are  painfully  evident 
in  the  second  and  still  more  in  the  third  volume,  we  should 
have  iufered  from  Aut  Ccesar  aut  Nihil  that  its  author,  while  she 
can  do  justice  to  character  in  mass,  class,  or  caste,  has  not  the 
finer  touch  that  is  necessary  for  individual  portraiture.  As 
things  are,  we  shall  suspend  our  judgment  on  this  point  until 
she  presents  the  public  with  another  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  a 
smaller  and  more  carefully  executed  story. 

What  makes- our  disappointment  with  Aut  Ccesar  aut  Nihil 
all  the  keener,  is  that  there  is  in  it  enough  of  boldness  of  con¬ 
ception  alike  of  plot  and  of  character  to  make  the  fortune  of 
half-a-dozen  works  of  the  kind.  The  Countess  von  Bothmer 
presses  into  her  service  German  and  English,  Greek  and 
Russian,  the  anti-Jewish  crusade  and  the  frivolities  of  the 
Kursaal,  the  amours  and  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 
She  gives  us  cabinet  portraits  of  Nihilism  in  all  attitudes 
and  all  costumes,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ranks,— patiently 
setting  up  revolutionary  type  in  the  slums  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  waltzing  in  rouge  and  paste  diamonds  at  an  Imperial 
ball,  talking  scandal  and  making  proselytes  at  a  German 
watering-place.  By  far  the  most  powerfully  drawn  char¬ 
acter  in  the  book — if  only  the  Countess  could  have  let  him 
apeak  for  himself,  instead  of  doing  most  of  the  speaking  for  him 
— is  the  Baron  Mellin,  the  inscrutable  visionary  and  relentless 
disciple  of  Herzen  and  Bakounine,  to  whom  everything  of  the 
character  of  human  emotion  and  weakness  comes  as  grist  to 
the  mill  of  “the  cause,”- — the  personal  devotion  of  impulsive 
Bianca  Martello,  the  beauty  and  racial  enthusiasm  of  Esther 
Rodostamos,  Julie  KerezofF’s  thirst  to  avenge  a  dishonoured 
visitor,  Helena  I’erowsky’s  determination  to  punish  the  Imperial 
lover  who  has  deserted  her.  The  author  might,  we  think,  have 
spared  us  the  Perowsky  episode.  There  is  something  singularly 
repulsive  in  the  idea  of  a  woman  of  an  almost  saintly 
character  submitting  to  a  mock  marriage  to  a  brutal  and  brain¬ 
less  Tartar  noble,  and  becoming  the  mistress  of  the  Czar,  even 
although  she  satisfies  her  conscience  by  trying  to  consider  her 
role  as  that  of  Egeria,  consoling  and  sustaining  the  Imperialist 
Numa,  worn-out  with  anxiety,  and  battling  with  rebellion  in 
household,  court,  and  nation.  Nor  can  we  conceive  such  a 
woman,  simply  because  she  is  discarded  for  a  younger  sister,  at 
•once  seeking  the  vulgar  revenge  of  the  murderess.  Of  the 
female  characters  that  figure  in  Aut  Ccesar  aut  Nihil,  we 
admire  most  the  “three  generations  of  fair  Owens, ” — Leonie, 
the  sweet  French  Canadian,  married  to  a  shifty  and  coarse¬ 
grained  Irish  squire,  who  dabbles  in  speculation,  and,  like  the 
■Great  Frederick,  is  not  “  superstitiously  veracious  Hero,  her 
•daughter,  sacrificed  to  an  Italian  scoundrel ;  and  finally,  her 
grand-daughter,  poor,  impulsive  Bianca,  who,  with  the.  blood  of 
so  many  races  coursing  through  her  veins,  is  just  the  moth 
to  be  attracted  to  Mellin  and  his  Nihilist  candle.  We 
may  safely  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that  the 
best  of  the  Countess’s  male  characters  are  English.  Lord 
Dovedale,  who  will  not  take  a  final  “No”  from  Esther  Rodos- 
tamos,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  specimen  of  the  modern  English 
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aristocrat,  healthy,  stoical,  and,  it  must  be  added,  a  trifle 
Dundrearyish  and  even  dull.  We  must  protest,  however, 
against  the  spice  of  ’Arry  which  the  Countess  puts  into  the 
character  of  good-natured  Reggie  Hudson.  Loquacious  though 
he  is,  indolent  though  he  has  been,  he  is  still  an  English 
gentleman,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  descend  to  the 
atrocious  vulgarity  of  “  Second-best  Sunday-go-to-meeting  togs, 
Lincoln  and  B.,  and  patent-agonies.”  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the 
male  guardian  angel  of  the  Owens,  who  vacillates  between  Hero 
and  her  daughter,  is,  after  Mellin,  the  best  character  in  the 
book.  He  has  the  patience  and  self-control  of  a  cultured  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  preserves  them  wonderfully,  in  spite  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  provocation  from  a  singularly  shrewish  and  vituperative 
mother.  As  we  have  sale  .  there  is  so  much  that  is  good,  yet  so 
much  also  that  is  only  the  raw  material  of  goodness,  in  Aid 
Ccesar  aid  Nihil,  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  Mr.  Hardy  could 
have  aided  the  Countess  with  her  plot,  and  Mr.  James  could 
have  given  the  finishing-touches  to  her  portraits. 

There  are  not  so  many  quotable  passages  in  Aut  Ccesar  aid 
Nihil,  as  in  German  Ilomo,  Life.  The  Countess  von  Bothmer 
has  not  the  English  language  and  English  ideas — at  least, 
modern  English  ideas — altogether  at  her  command.  Other¬ 
wise  she  would  not  horrify  us  with  talking,  at  this  time  of 
day,  about  “  Will  Shakspere,”  nor  would  she  give  us  such 
strenuous  satire,  as  “  The  mean  ambitions,  the  vulgar 
aspirations,  the  coarse  contempt,  and  uncultured  ridicule  of 
those  a  step,  or  it  may  be  several  steps,  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  hardening  their  hearts,  snubbing  their  noses,  and  widen¬ 
ing  their  mouths,  from  generation  to  generation  of  prosperous 
shop-keeping,  gig-driving,  face-grinding,  and  money-grubbing 
progenitors,  present  an  aggregate  of  complacent  and  unlovely 
ignorance  appalling  to  contemplate.”  The  Countess,  as  is  well 
known,  has  no  slight  power  of  saying  “  good  things,”  which, 
however,  we  decline  to  consider  epigrams.  “  That  risky  pro¬ 
duct,  an  only  child  ”  is  not  bad,  though  it  is  spoiled  by  the 
variety  of  meanings  borne  now-a-days  by  “risky.”  “Those 
mystic  instincts  of  self-devotion  which  make  Christianity  more 
especially  the  religion  of  maternity,”  is  richer  and  truer. 
Daudet  might  have  written  this,  which  the  Countess  puts  in  the 
month  of  Julie  Kerezoff,  “  There  was  nothing  I  did  not  do  and 
would  not  have  done  for  her.  I  even  lent  her  my  false  hair.” 
Still  happier  is  Hero’s  comment,  “It  would  have  been  so  much 
pleasanter  had  there  been  no  necessity  either  for  the  false  hair 
or  the  free  confidence.”  We  like  Countess  von  Bothmer  best, 
however — at  least  in  Aut  Ccesar  aut  Nihil — in  what  special 
correspondents  style  “  graphic  ”  work.  Here  is  a  piece  of  de¬ 
scription  which  recalls  that  now  forgotten  writer,  the  author  of 
Granby : — 

“  The  road  led  by  a  gradual  assent  through  an  avenue  of  Spanish 
chestnuts  which  presently  became  a  dense  forest.  Here  and  there  a 
ranger  wished  them  good-day  ;  now  and  again  a  woodcutter,  driving 
a  donkey  that  looked  like  a  perambulatory  faggot-stack,  crossed  their 
path,  and,  with  a  rough  and  ready  greeting,  disappeared  down  a 
sunlit  glade.  A  fresh  breeze  was  rippling  the  surface  of  the  young 
wood  ;  the  shining  leaves  seemed  to  be  babbling  and  prattling  in  their 
joy  that  the  winter  was  over  and  past,  and  the  soug  of  tiie  turtle 
heard  once  more  in  the  land.  The  driver  asked  if  the  Herrschaften 
would  get  out  and  walk,  explaining  that  the  footpath  was  nearer, 
easier,  and  pleasanter.  Mr.  Owen,  scenting  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
bargain,  and  crediting  their  clumsy  Jehu  with  a  desire  to  impose  and 
cheat  the  unwary  Briton,  felt  indisposed  to  move.  The  young  men 
were  glad  to  stretch  their  long  limbs,  cramped  with  the  exiguity  of  a 
conveyance  which  not  even  the  maddest  cultus  for  courtesy-titles  could 
classify  as  the  conventional  ‘carriage.’  Hero,  folding  up  the  frivolous 
sunshade,  descended  with  alacrity.  The  earth  beneath  their  feet  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  way;  they  did  not  really  touch  the  ground,  but  trod 
upon  the  dried  leaves  of  immemorial  autumns,  elastic  and  spriogy, 
with  a  fine  woodland  odour,  familiar  (and  dear)  to  all  pedestrian 
lovers  of  sylvan  scenery.  The  chequered  shade  lay  in  bright  moving 
patches,  flecking  the  ground  with  intermingled  sunlight  and  shadow, 
like  little  tricksy  translated  cloudlets  chasing  each  other  over  the 
ground  in  frolicsome  pursuit.  Against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  fresh 
yoimg  leaves  of  this  season  fluttered  joyously  in  tho  light  mountain 
breezes.  Hero,  walking  bareheaded  through  the  upland  forest,  in  her 
simple  white  dress,  attended  by  a  knight  and  a  squire  of  goodly  thews 
and  sinews,  suggested  Una  with  far  more  justice  than  the  pink-lined 
parasol  had  recalled  Narcissa  ;  and  something  of  the  contrition  he 
felt  for  having  wronged  her,  though  only  by  a  passing  thought,  made 
itself  apparent  in  the  inflection  of  Fitz’s  voice.” 

There  are,  too,  power  and  promise,  though  marred  by  over¬ 
strenuousness,  in  this  piece  of  dreamy  characterisation  :  — 

“  Life,  in  Russia,  is  bounded  by  large  horizons.  Once  outside  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow,  or  any  other  town  which  the  traveller  may 
choose  to  recall  or  imagine,  vast,  limitless  plains  stretch  away  in  level 
uniformity,  monotonous,  melancholy,  immense.  The  solitary  peasant, 
tho  lonely  shepherd,  gazes  up  at  you  from  his  sheepskins  or  his 
touloupe,  and,  in  an  accent  pitched  to  a  minor  key,  wishes  you,  ia 
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soft,  pathetic  inflections  a  wondering  ‘  Good-day.’  Why  should  you 
put  yourself  to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  travel,  expose  your¬ 
self  to  the  extortion  of  innkeepers,  the  heat  of  frowsy  bostelries, 
cheating  moujiks,  and  exorbitant  charges  ?  And  vaguely  com¬ 
miserating  you,- — whom  ho  reckons  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  in  your  pictured  diffi  ulties, — the  herdsman  gazes  in  your  face, 
prince  or  potentate  though  he  dreams  you  to  be,  with  the  sympathy 
and  pity  of  a  gentle  brotherly  soul.  In  the  villages  you  pass  through, 
it  may  be  that  now  and  again  some  Russian  Vo Ikslied  falls  upon  the 
ear.  Weeks  afterwards  you  will  find  yourself  haunted  by  its  pathetic 
rhythm,  by  its  yearning  refrain,  and  you  will  wouder  why  this  half- bar¬ 
baric  song  has  the  power  to  absorb  you,  and  touch  you  by  its  appealing, 
plaintiv“  melody.  It  is  as  though  some  unknown  spirit  of  fraternity 
stretched  its  arms  forth  across  the  dreary*  miles  of  waste  and  wild,  mur¬ 
muring:  ‘I,  too,  despite  our  widely -differing  experiences,  am  thy 
brother.  From  the  deep  forests  and  silent  plains,  from  Siberian  mines 
and  Tartar  steppes,  from  the  dim  Caucasian  peaks,  from  Aryan  myths 
and  empires  of  utmost  Ind,  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  immemorial 
ages,  I  call  to  thee,  across  Time  and  Space,  out  of  the  depths  of  my 
unheeded  century-old  solitude  !’  In  this  vast,  mysterious  country, 
where  all  the  Russias,  and  each,  has  its  qualifying  adjective,  where 
the  styles  aud  titles  of  Cresar  read  like  the  projected  geographical 
course  of  a  college  term  on  an  extended  scale,  the  very  impossibility 
of  things  suggests  the  possible.  Rigorous  ice-bound  nature  broods 
above  more  ardent  aspirations  than  warm  Italian  skies  ever  ripened 
into  an  easy  enthusiasm,  aud,  beueath  a  winding-sheet  of  snow,  men’s 
blood  burns  in  fierce  revolt,  frozen  though  for  the  nonce  it  be  into 
seeming  silence.  Under  gigantic  conditions,  to  count  the  pigmy 
items  is  impossible.  Temperate  or  torrid  zones  may  reckon  with 
fate,  but  the  frigid  must  overleap  half  a  world,  and  trust  to  chance  01- 
fate  for  the  result.  There  is  a  point  at  which  cold  becomes  heat; 
and  the  frost-bitten  sufferer  seems  to  endure  the  torments  of  the 
fiery  furnace.  In  such  a  condition  was  Russia  at  the  time  of  our 
story.  The  snow-clad  volcano  might  burst  forth  in  destructive  erup¬ 
tion  at  any  moment,  and  those  who  knew  how  thin  was  the  crust  of 
the  crater,  were  prepared  to  see  the  signal-flames,  like  those  of  some 
giant  watch-fire  on  a  mountain  peak,  shoot  up  into  the  midnight 
skies,  the  token  v midst  surrounding  silence,  obscurity,  and  gloom,  of 
a  far-spreading  conflagration.  In  old  times,  it  took  a  hundred  horses 
and  seven  days  to  travel  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  To-day, 
the  journey  is  performed  by  train  in  fifteen  hours,  and  your  fellow- 
travellers  will  probably  be  as  ‘mixed’  as  the  company  to  be  met  in 
an  American  ‘  car.’  ” 


MR.  CHURCH'S  “HEROES  AND  KINGS.”* 

Mr.  Church’s  literary  cunning  in  selection,  translation,  and 
paraphrase,  does  not  in  any  degree  desert  him.  A  more  charm¬ 
ing  supplementary  volume  to  his  other  Greek  tales  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find,  and  we  ouly  regret  that  as  yet  at  least  it  is 
not  published  in  a  shape  uniform  with  the  long  series  of  Classical 
tales  which  have  done  so  much  to  render  for  English  readers  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  legends.  The  form,  indeed,  could 
be  hardly  prettier  than  it  is.  Both  type  and  illustrations  are 
as  good  as  ever,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  book  is  something 
marvellous.  But  there  are  many  who  will  wish  to  possess  this 
delightful  series  of  Classical  tales  as  a  whole,  and  for  them  we 
hope  that  there  may  be  giveu  at  some  future  time  an  edition  of 
the  present  volume  uniform  w’itk  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
This  volume  may  he  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  tales 
from  Homer  and  from  Herodotus,  though  its  first  and  longest 
tale,  “  The  Voyage  of  the  ‘  Argo,’ ”  is  taken  from  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  who,  if  lie  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  school  of 
Homer,  lived  so  long  after  him  that  he  bears  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  Homer  that  some  of  our  modern  Chaucerians 
bear  to  Chaucer.  Partly  however  for  that  very  reason, 
the  story  of  the  Argonauts  is  w'ell  worth  telling  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Homeric  tales.  One  sees  in  it  glimpses  of  that 
later  day  in  which  it  was  written,  but  those  glimpses  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  Homeric  episodes  which  fill  up  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Church’s  hook.  The  scepticism  of  Idas  as  to  the 
importance  to  he  attached  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  is  one  of  such 
signs  of  the  later  origin  of  the  story  of  the  *  Argo  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Aphrodite  as  to  the  selfishness  aud  hardheartedness  of 
her  son  Eros,  is  another;  and  the  beautiful  passage  iu  which 
Medea  takes  leave  of  her  bed-room,  when  she  is  about  to  trust 
lierself  to  Jason  and  the  Greeks,  is  a  third.  No  one,  we  think, 
could  compare  it  with  the  leave-taking  of  Hector  and  Andro¬ 
mache  in  the  Iliad,  without  being  conscious  that  the  pathos 
of  the  later  book  is  cast  in  a  more  self-conscious  mood  than 
the  pathos  of  Homer  : — 

“All  that  night  the  King  sat  with  his  nobles,  meditating  harm 
against  Jason  and  the  heroes  ;  for  he  knew  that  the  thing  had  been 
done  by  craft,  and  also  that  his  daughter  was  concerned  in  the  matter. 
Anl  Medea  also  Rat  grievously  troubled  in  her  chamber,  fearing  tho 
wrath  of  her  father;  and  oft-time  she  thought  that  she  had  best  kill 
h.rself  with  poison.  But  at  last  Here  put  it  into  her  heart  that  she 
should  flee,  taking  the  sons  of  Phrixus  for  companions.  Then  she 
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arose  from  bed,  and  took  the  medicines  that  she  had  from  their  chest, 
and  hid  them  in  her  bosom.  Aud  she  kissed  her  bed  and  the  posts  of 
her  chamber-doors  and  the  walls.  Also  she  out  off  a  long  lock  of  her  hair 
to  be  a  memorial  of  her  to  her  mother.  And  when  she  had  done  this 
she  cried  with  a  lamentable  voice,  ‘  Farewell,  my  mother,  and  thou, 
Chalciope,  my  sister !  Would  that  this  stranger  had  perished  before 
he  came  to  the  land  of  the  Colchians  1’  Then  she  went  out  from  the 
house,  the  great  gates  opening  before  her  of  their  own  accord,  for  she 
had  anointed  them  with  a  mighty  drug ;  and,  being  come  into  the 
street,  she  ran  very  swiftly,  holdicg  herrobe  over  her  head,  till  she  saw 
the  light  of  the  fires  where  the  heroes  sat  feasting  all  the  night  in  the 
joy  of  the  victory  that  Jason  had  won.  Then  she  came  near,  aud, 
lifting  up  her  voice,  cried  to  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Phrixus, 
whose  name  was  Phrontis.  And  Phrontis  heard  her,  and  knew  the 
voice  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Medea,  and  told  the  thing  to  Jason. 
Then  Jason  bade  the  heroes  he  silent;  and  they  listened.  Thrice  she 
cried,  and  thrice  did  Phrontis  answer  her.  And  the  heroes  loosed 
the  ship  and  rowed  it  across  the  river  ;  but  ere  ever  it  came  to  the- 
other  shore  Jason  aud  tho  sons  of  Phrixus  leapt  from  the  deck  on  to- 
the  land.  And  when  Medea  saw  the  brothers,  she  ran  to  them,  and 
caught  them  by  the  knees,  and  cried  to  them,  ‘  Save  me  now  from  King 
JEaetes !  yea,  and  save  yourselves  also,  for  all  things  are  now  known 
to  him.  Let  us  lly  hence  iu  the  ship,  before  he  come  upon  us  with  a, 
great  army.  But  first  I  will  give  the  Fleece  into  your  hands,  having 
laid  to  sleep  tho  dragon  that  guardeth  it.  But  do  thou,  Prince  Jason, 
do  as  thou  didst  promise,  calling  the  gods  to  witness.’  And  Jason 
was  glad  when  he  saw  her,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  lifted  her 
tip,  and  spake  kindly  to  her,  saying,  ‘Dearest  of  women,  now  may 
Zeus  and  Here  his  wife,  that  is  the  goddess  of  marriage,  be  my  wit¬ 
nesses  that  I  will  take  thee  to  wife  so  soon  as  we  shall  have  returned 
to  the  land  of  Greece.’  ” 

Compare  this  even  with  a  passage  of  much  less  power  than  the- 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  a  passage  contained  in  the- 
preseut  volume,  the  interview  of  Ulysses  with  the  soul  of  his- 
mother  in  the  shades,  and  we  shall  see  at  once  how  different  the- 
temper  of  the  pathos  is, — how  much  less  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
pity  natural  to  a  self-conscious  age,  it  contains  :  — 

“  So  Ulysses  abode  in  his  place;  and  the  soul  of  his  mother  came- 
near,  and  drank  of  the  blood.  Aud  when  she  had  drunk,  she  knew 
her  son,  and  said,  ‘My  son,  why  hast  thou  come  into  the  land  of 
darkness,  being  yet  alive  P  Hast  thou  not  yet  returned  to  thy  home  ?’’ 
To  her  Ulysses  made  answer.  ‘  I  came  hither  to  inquire  of  Teiresias 
of  Thebes,  and  my  home  have  I  not  seen.  Truly  trouble  hath  fol¬ 
lowed  me  from  the  day  that  I  first  went  with  King  Agamemnon  to 
the  land  of  Troy.  But  tell  me,  hotv  didst  thou  die  ?  Did  a  wasting 
disease  slay  thee,  or  Artemis  smite  thee  with  sudden  stroke  of  her 
arrow  ?  And  my  father  and  my  son,  have  they  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  mine,  or  have  others  taken  it  from  them  ?  And  my  wife,  is 
she  true  to  me,  or  hath  she  wedded  some  Prince  among  the  Greeks  ?’ 
Then  said  his  mother,  ‘Thy  wife  is  true,  and  sits  weeping  for  thee- 
day  and  night.  And  thy  son  hath  enjoyment  of  thy  possessions,  and 
hath  his  due  place  at  the  feasts  of  the  people.  But  thy  father  eometh 
no  longer  to  the  city,  but  abideth  in  the  country.  Nor  hath  he  any 
couch  for  his  bed,  but  in  winter-tide  he  sleeps,  even  as  sleep  the- 
slaves,  in  the  ashes  near  unto  the  fire,  and  when  the  summer  comes, 
in  the  corner  of  the  vineyard  upon  leaves.  Greatly  doth  he  sorrow, 
waiting  for  thy  return,  and  the  burden  of  old  ago  lies  heavy  upon 
him.  But  as  for  me,  no  wasting  disease  slew  me,  nor  did  Artemis- 
smite  me  with  her  arrows;  hut  I  died  of  longmg  for  thee,  so  sorely 
did  I  miss  thy  wisdom  and  thy  love.’  Then  Ulysses  would  have  laid 
hold  upon  the  soul  of  his  mother.  Thrice  he  sprang  forward,  eager 
to  embrace  her;  and  thrice  she  passed  from  oat  his  hands,  even  as 
passeth  a  shadow.  And  when  he  said  ‘  How  is  this,  my  mother,  art 
thou  then  but  a  phantom,  that  the  Queen  of  the  dead  hath  sent  me  f 
his  mother  answered  him,  ‘  Thus  it  is  with  the  dead,  my  son.  They 
have  no  more  any  flesh  and  bones,  for  these  the  might  of  the  fire 
devours  ;  but  their  souls  are  even  os  dreams,  flying  hither  and  thither. 
But  do  thou  return  so  soon  as  may  be  to  the  light,  aud  tell  all  that 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard  to  thy  wife.’  ” 

In  this  story  of  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  shades,  Mr.  Church’ 
loses  not  a  few,  we  think,  of  the  many  delicate  effects  of  the 
original,  by  narrating  in  the  third  person  what  Homer  gives  us- 
iu  the  first  person  as  the  direct  narrative  of  Ulysses  to  the 
Phaeacian  king.  Mr.  Church  leaves  out,  for  instance,  not  un¬ 
naturally  under  the  circumstances,  Ulysses’s  own  expression  of 
anguish  at  the  shadowiness  of  his  mother’s  form  and  at  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  embrace  her  ;  and  this  deprives  the  passage  of 
much  of  its  naturalness,  as  well  as  of  some  of  its  tenderness. 
Again,  there  is  a  special  effect  of  simplicity  conveyed  by  the 
language  in  which  Ulysses  is  made  to  narrate  his  mother’s- 
address  to  him,  a  simplicity  lost  when  the  words  are  no- 
longer  put  into  his  own  mouth.  As  Homer  gives  it,  the  shade 
of  his  mother  says  to  Ulysses  “  But  it  was  yearning  for  yon, 
and  for  your  words  of  counsel,  and  for  your  gentleness,  noble 
Ulysses,  which  broke  my  heart.”  That,  as  an  address  from  the 
mother  to  the  son,  repeated  by  that  son  himself  to  a  third  per¬ 
son,  has  a  simplicity  that  is  absent  from  an  impersonal  narra¬ 
tive.  Still,  even  in  the  form  of  an  independent  tale,  which  Mr. 
Church  could  not  well  have  avoided,  the  contrast  between  the 
style  of  the  late  disciple  of  Homer  and  the  style  of  Homer  him¬ 
self  is  extremely  striking.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  effect, 
both  of  the  later  and  of  the  earlier  style,  is  heightened  by- 
giving  them  both  in  the  same  volume. 
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We  may  congratulate  not  only  Mr.  Churcli,  but  ourselves 
also,  on  the  success  with  which  he  has  followed  up  the  hint  given 
bim  in  these  columns,  and  rendered  for  us  that  most  quaint  and 
humorous  as  well  as  splendid  passage  in  the  twenty- first  book 
•of  the  Iliad,  in  which  the  Gods  descend  to  encounter  each  other 
on  the  plains  of  Troy.  Mr.  Church  has  never  given  us  a  passage 
■of  greater  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  has  rendered,  as  indeed  he 
was  sure  to  render,  the  touches  of  humour  with  the  most  admir¬ 
able  vividness  and  fidelity.  The  conception  of  the  battle  of  the 
•Gods  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  antique  belief  that 
when  a  river  rises  to  flood,  it  is  by  the  will  of  the  river- 
god  that  this  happens,  so  that  the  flooding  of  Scamander  is 
•represented  by  Homer  as  a  voluntary  act  of  the  local  river-deity 
done  to  curb  the  rage  of  Achilles — an  act  which  directly  brings  on 
the  intervention  of  the  scandalised  deities  on  the  other  side  :  — 

“  Furiously  did  Achilles  rage  over  the  plain,  and  he  drave  the  sons 
■of  Troy  before  him  as  a  man  driveth  sheep,  till  they  came  to  the 
river  of  Scamander.  And  when  they  leapt  into  the  river  seeking  to 
escape  bim,  even  as  locusts  fly  before  a  fire  that  devours  them,  then 
Achilles  leapt  in  also,  pursuing  them.  His  spear  he  left  on  the  bank, 
and  slew  them  with  his  sword,  smiting  them  this  way  and  that,  til! 
•the  water  was  red  with  blood.  Very  wroth  was  the  Eiver  to  see  such 
slaughter,  for  he  loved  the  sons  of  Troy,  and  first  he  put  courage  into 
the  heart  of  Asteropoeus,  the  Pmonian  ;  but  him  Achilles  slew,  for 
all  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  river-god  and  a  great  warrior  that  could 
•throw  a  spear  with  his  left  hand  even  as  he  threw  it  with  his  right. 
And  when  the  River  saw  that  Asteropavus  was  dead,  and  that  Achilles 
was  slaying  many  of  the  Preonians — for  these  were  troubled,  their 
chief  being  dead — he  took  upon  him  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  spako 
to  Achilles,  saying  :  ‘Truly,  Achilles,  thou  excellest  all  other  men  in 
might  and  deeds  of  blood,  for  the  gods  themselves  protect  thee.  It 
may  be  that  Zeus  hath  given  thee  to  slay  nil  the  sons  of  Troy  ; 
•nevertheless,  depart  from  me  and  work  thy  will  upon  the  plain  ;  for 
my  stream  is  ohoked  with  the  multitude  of  corpses,  nor  can  I  pass  to 
the  sea.  Do  thon,  therefore,  cease  from  troubling  me.’  To  him 
-Achilles  made  answer:  ‘This  shall  be  as  thou  wilt,  O  Scamander. 
But  the  Trojans  1  will  not  cease  from  slaying  till  I  have  driven  them 
into  their  city  and  have  made  trial  of  Hector,  whether  I  shall 
vanquish  him  or  he  shall  vanquish  me.’  And  as  he  spake  he  sped 
on,  pursuing  the  Trojans.  Then  the  River  cried  to  Apollo: 

Little  thou  doest  the  will  of  thy  father,  thon  of  the  Silver 
Bow,  who  bade  thee  stand  by  the  men  of  Troy  and  help  them 
till  darkness  should  cover  the  land.’  And  ho  rushed  on  with 
a  great  wave,  stirring  together  all  his  streams.  The  dead  bodies 
he  threw  upon  the  shore,  roaring  as  a  bull  roareth  ;  and  them  that 
lived  he  hid  in  the  depth  of  his  eddies.  And  all  about  Achilles  rose 
-up  the  flood,  beating  full  upon  his  shield,  so  that  he  could  not  stand 
fast  upon  his  feet.  Then  Achilles  laid  hold  of  a  lime  tree,  fair  and 
tall,  that  grew  upon  the  bank;  but  the  tree  brake  therefrom  with  all 
-its  roots,  and  tare  down  the  bank,  and  lay  across  the  river,  staying 
its  flow,  for  it  had  many  branches.  Thereupon  Achilles  leapt  out  of 
the  water  and  sped  across  the  plain,  being  sore  afraid.  But  the 
River  ceased  not  from  pursuing  him,  that  he  might  stay  him  from 
•slaughter  and  save  the  sons  of  Troy.  So  far  as  a  man  may  throw  a 
spear,  so  far  did  Achilles  leap  ;  strong  as  an  eagle  was  he,  the  hunter- 
bird  that  is  the  strongest  and  swiftest  of  all  birds.  And  still  as  he 
fled  the  River  pursued  after  him  with  a  great  roar.  Even  as  it  is 
with  a  man  that  would  water  his  garden,  bringing  a  stream  from  a 
•fountain  ;  he  has  a  pickaxe  in  his  hand,  to  break  down  all  that  would 
stay  the  water ;  and  the  stream  runs  on,  rolling  the  pebbles  along 
with  it,  and  overtakes  him  that  guides  it.  Even  so  did  the  River 
overtake  Achilles,  for  all  that  he  was  swift  of  foot,  for  indeed  the 
gods  are  mightier  than  men.  And  when  Achilles  would  have  stood 
against  the  River,  seeking  to  know  whether  indeed  all  the  gods  were 
■against  him,  then  the  great  wave  smote  upon  his  shoulders;  and 
when  he  leapt  into  the  air,  it  bowed  his  knees  beneath  him  and 
devoured  the  ground  from  under  his  feet.  Then  Achilles  looked  up 
to  heaven  and  groaned,  crying  out:  ‘0  Zeus,  will  none  of  the  gods 
pity  me,  and  save  mo  from  the  River  P  I  care  not  what  else  may  befall 
me.  Truly  my  mother  has  deceived  me,  saying  that  I  should  perish 
under  the  walls  of  Troy  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo.  Surely  it  had  been 
better  that  Hector  should  slay  me,  for  he  is  the  bravest  of  the  men 
•of  Troy,  but  now  I  shall  perish  miserably  in  the  river,  as  some  herd- 
boy  perisheth  whom  a  torrent  sweeps  away  in  a  storm.’  ” 

Nothing  could  be  more  graphic  than  that.  Indeed,  we  hardly 
know  a  better  piece  of  English  in  the  language.  But  that  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  fray  among  the  deities,  high  and  low,  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  fate  of  Troy.  We  must  give  one 
more  passage  from  the  same  fine  story,  that  in  which  Artemis 
unwisely  endeavours  to  persuade  Ajmllo  to  assist  the  Trojans, 
and  suffers  for  her  temerity  : — - 

“  And  he  turned  to  depart ;  for  he  feared  to  join  battle  with  the 
brother  of  his  sire.  But  his  sister,  Artemis,  the  great  huntress  of 
beasts,  was  very  wroth  when  she  saw  him  depart,  and  rebuked  him, 
crying:  ‘Dost  tbou  fly,  Far-Shooter,  and  yield  the  victory  to 
Poseidon  ?  For  what  then  hast  thou  thy  bow  P  Never  let  me  hear 
thee  boast  again,  as  thou  hast  been  wont  to  boast  in  the  hall  of  thy 
father,  that  thou  wouldst  do  battle  with  Poseidon  1’  No  answer  made 
Apollo ;  but  the  wife  of  Zeus  spake  to  her  in  wrath,  ‘  How  thickest 
thou,  shameless  one,  to  stand  against  me  ?  No  easy  one  am  I  for 
thee  to  match,  for  all  that  thou  hast  a  bow,  and  that  Zeus  hath  made 
thee  a  devouring  lion  for  women  to  slay  whom  thou  wilt.  ’Tis  better 
for  thee  to  hunt  deer  upon  the  hills  than  to  fight  with  them  that  are 
stronger  than  thou.’  Then  did  Here  lay  her  left  hand  upon  the 
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hands  of  Artemis  by  the  wrist,  and  with  her  right  hand  she  took 
from  her  her  arrows  and  her  bows,  and  smote  her  with  them  about 
the  ears  as  she  turned  away,  smiling  the  while;  and  the  arrows  fell 
from  the  quiver.  And  the  goddess  fled,  leaving  her  bow  behind,  even 
as  a  dove  flieth  from  before  a  hawk  to  her  hole  among  the  rocks. 
Then  spake  Hermes  to  Latona  :  ‘  I  will  not  fight  with  thee,  O  Latona  ! 
’Tis  a  hard  thing  to  strive  with  them  that  Zeus  hath  loved.  Boast 
as  thou  wilt  among  the  immortal  gods  that  thou  hast  conquered  me 
in  battle.’  So  he  spake  ;  but  Latona  gathered  together  the  bow  and 
the  arrows  that  had  fallen  this  way  and  that  way  in  the  dust.  And 
Artemis  came  to  Olympus,  to  the  hall  of  Zeus  that  is  paved  with 
bronze;  and,  weeping  sore,  she  sat  on  her  father's  knee;  and  her 
veil  was  shaken  about  her  with  her  sobbing.  Then  her  father  took 
her  to  him,  and  laughed,  and  said  :  ‘  Who,  of  the  dwellers  in  heaven 
hath  so  dealt  with  thee,  my  child  ?’  And  Artemis  said:  ‘It  was 
Here,  my  father,  that  smote  me — Here,  that  always  maketh  stiife 
and  quarrel  among  the  immortal  gods.’  ” 

That  could  not  have  been  given  with  more  effect,  unless,  indeed, 
by  continuing  the  story  a  little  further,  instead  of  ending  so 
abruptly  with  the  complaint  of  Artemis  against  Here — in  her 
complaint  agaiust  whom,  by  the  way,  Homer  does  not  exactly 
attribute  to  her  the  statement  that  Here  “  rnalceth  ”  strife 
and  quarrel,  but  only  that  it  has  been  the  decree  of  fate 
that  from  Here  the  strifes  and  quarrels  of  the  Immortals 
shall  proceed, — and  this  partly  explains  the  perfect  frankness 
with  which  Artemis  lays  the  blame  on  the  Queen  of  Olympus. 
We  wish  Mr.  Church  had  added  the  short  sequel  in  which 
Homer  relates  simply  how  the  one  party  of  divinities  went  hack 
to  Olympus  in  great  dudgeon  at  their  discomfiture,  and  the 
other  exultant  at  their  feats  of  arms.  It  would  have  put  a  more 
natural  conclusion  to  this  most  naif  passage  iu  the  story  of  the 
Homeric  mythology.  For  the  tale  of  Periander  of  Corinth  we 
think  Mr.  Church  might  have  substituted  some  more  char¬ 
acteristic  legend  from  Herodotus.  But  the  story  of  Polycrates 
of  Samos,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  Herodotean  tales. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  not  had  any  more  attractive  volume 
from  Mr.  Church;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  enterprise  of 
his  publishers  in  bringing  out  a  little  volume  so  perfect  in  shape, 
at  so  low  a  price,  may  be  rewarded  by  the  large  sale  which  it 
seems  to  us  to  deserve. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  volumes  are  calculated  to  appal 
even  a  reader  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat.  Eleven  hundred  large-octavo  pages  are  not  a  trifle, 
and  when  a  very  cursory  examination  shows  that  these  pages 
bristle  with  lists  of  names,  tables  of  statistics,  and  official  docu¬ 
ments,  the  ardour  of  the  enthusiastic  studeut  canuot  but  he 
somewhat  damped  at  the  very  outset  of  his  task.  Unfortunately 
this  first  impression,  this  foretaste  of  weariness,  does  not  pass 
away,  hut  is  rather  intensified  by  the  laborious  perusal  of  this 
bulky  work.  The  author,  Mr.  George  W.  Williams,  is,  in  some 
respects,  eminently  fitted,  but  iu  others  as  eminently  unfitted 
for  the  labour  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  himself  a  Negro  of 
the  finest  physical  type,  as  can  be  perceived  from  an  attractive 
portrait  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  ;  and 
the  description  of  him  on  the  title-page  as  “  first  coloured 
Member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  late  Judge- Advocate  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Ohio,”  is  a  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  mental  capacity.  His  subject,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  is  one  which  he  has  treated  not  perfunctorily, 
but  con  amove,  and  every  page  hears  witness  to  the  industrious 
thoroughness  of  his  research  ;  hut  he  is  altogether  wanting  iu 
the  purely  artistic  and  literary  instincts,  in  the  power  to 
arrange  facts  coherently  and  to  describe  them  effectively  ;  the 
consequence  being  that  what  he  has  produced  is  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  history  at  all,  hut  a  mass  of  raw 
material  which,  though  it  may  he  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
historian  of  the  future,  will  leave  little  but  weariness  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit  with  the  reader  of  the  present. 

In  the  space  at  our  command  we  can  only  touch  upon  one  or 
two  salient  points,  and  we  may  at  once  dismiss  as  mere  surplusage 
the  whole  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  “  Preliminary  Con¬ 
siderations.”  These  considerations  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  the  unity  of  mankind,  primitive  Negro  civilisation, 
the  Negro  kingdoms  of  Africa,  the  Ashantee  empire, 
and  the  like,  which,  though  having  au  interest  of  their 
own,  do  not  seem  to  deserve  so  large  a  share  as  114  pages 
iu  a  work  which  professes  to  deal  only  with  the  Negro  iu 
America.  The  history  proper  begins  with  the  second  part, 

*  History  of  the  Negm  Race  in  Amerira,  from  1819  to  18?0.  By  George  W. 
Williams.  In  2  vols.  New  York:  G.*  1\  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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which  deals  with  “  Slavery  in  the  Colonies  and  here  Mr. 
Williams  makes  the  mistake— quite  fatal  to  effective  treatment 
— of  telling  separately  the  story  of  the  growth  of  slavery  in 
Virginia,  in  New  York,  in  Connecticut,  and  so  on,  instead  of 
surveying  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  and  giving  a  broad  and 
readily  realisable  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  “  domestic  in¬ 
stitution  ”  during  the  colonial  period.  The  various  records  have 
so  much  more  of  what  is  common  to  all  than  of  what  is  peculiar 
to  any,  that  the  history  would  have  been  "both  more  interesting 
and  more  intelligible  had  its  divisions  been  chronological  rather 
than  topographical,  and  the  author  would  still  have  been  free 
to  vary  the  locality  of  his  centre  of  interest  with  the  course  of 
events.  It  was  not  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  to  New  York 
In  order  to  tell  fully  the  story  of  the  pretended  Negro  plot  of 
1741,  or  to  Massachusetts  to  justify  a  sketch  of  the  Negro  poetess 
Phillis  Wheatley  ;  for  these  things  would  have  found  their  place 
in  a  continuous  narrative,  and  the  plan  adopted  seems  to  com¬ 
bine  the  maximum  of  confusion  with  the  minimum  of  advantage. 
Perhaps  the  best,  if  not  the  only  argument  for  Mr.  Williams’s 
method,  is  that  by  mere  force  of  reiteration  the  less-informed 
reader  is  impressed  hy  the  strong  hold  which  slavery  had  taken 
of  the  Colonies  long  before  the  War  of  Independence,  andhy  the 
large  share  of  responsibility  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Home 
Government  for  forcing  the  institution  upon  communities  which, 
if  not  absolutely  opposed  to  it,  were  anything  but  unanimous  in 
their  approval. 

How  thoroughly  the  feeling  that  the  slaves  were  a  separate 
caste,  with  interests  apart  from  those  of  their  masters,  had  be¬ 
come  established  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution, 
Is  proved  by  the  reluctance  of  Washington,  and  many  of  his 
friends — a  reluctance  only  overcome  when  perseverance  in  it 
would  have  been  fatal — to  authorise  the  employment  of  Negro 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The  step  would  certainly 
never  have  been  taken,  had  not  the  British  General,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  forced  the  hand  of  the  Colonist  leaders  by  his  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  the  Negroes  to  his  standard.  Only  when  Washing¬ 
ton  saw  the  formidable  nature  of  the  weapon  which  the  enemy 
were  appropriating  did  he  consent  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  the 
result  of  his  unwilling  consent  was,  in  all  probability,  nothing 
less  than  the  success  of  his  cause.  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  declared  of  the  Negroes,  “  their  natural  faculties  are  as  good 
as  ours,”  and,  as  Mr.  Williams  states,  “the  assertion  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  splendid  behaviour  on  all  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Revolution.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  poetic  element,  faith¬ 
ful  to  trusts,  abiding  in  friendships,  bound  by  the  golden 
threads  of  attachment  to  places  and  persons,  enthusiastic  in  per- 
-sonal  endeavour,  sentimental  and  chivalric,  they  made  hardy 
and  intrepid  soldiers.  The  daring,  boisterous  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  sprang  to  arms  disarmed  racial  prejudice  of  its 
sting,  and  made  friends  of  foes.” 

Logically,  of  course,  the  victory  of  the  Colonists  ought  to 
have  been  the  death-blow  of  American  slavery.  The  necessary 
inferiority  and  subordination  of  the  coloured  race  had  been 
denied  practically  by  the  call  to  the  Negroes  to  fight  for  their 
-country,  and  had  been  exploded  logically  by  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  great  Declaration  of  Independence: — “We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,— that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  invaluable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.”  These  words  were  not  mere  empty  rhetoric,  they 
fairly  represented  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  which  was 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  which  was  prevalent  not  merely,  or  even 
prominently,  in  the  North,  hut  in  many  of  the  States  which 
afterwards  became  strongholds  of  the  slave-power.  In  1778,  two 
years  after  the  Revolution,  we  read  that  “  Virginia  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  in  1782  repealed  the 
law  that  confined  the  power  of  emancipating  to  the  Legislature, 
only  on  account  of  meritorious  conduct.  Private  emancipations 
Became  very  numerous,  and  the  sentiment  in  its  favour  pro¬ 
nounced.”  So  rapid,  however,  was  the  deterioration  of  public 
sentiment,  that  in  1785,  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  La  Payette, 
stated  that  “petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  presented  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing.” 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  a  luminous  narrative,  tracing  the 
various  steps  in  the  history  of  the  consolidation  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  would  be  so  valuable ;  but  in  place  of  this, 
we  have  little  more  than  an  undigested  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments,  statistics,  and  reports  of  debates,  out  of  which  the  reader 
is  left  to  manufacture  history  for  himself.  Still,  one  thing  is 
made  obvious, — that  the  main  factors  in  the  movement  were 


political,  rather  than  social ;  that  slave  property  was  attractive 
less  as  a  domestic  institution  than  as  a  political  engine;  and 
that  it  was  to  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  weaker  Slave  States, 
rather  than  to  the  greed  of  individual  slaveholders,  that  the 
slave-power  in  the  South  owed  its  strength  and  coherence. 
Many  even  of  those  who  defended  the  original  Acts  which  made 
slavery  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  thing  destined  soon  to  pass  away ;  but  the 
builders  “budded  better  than  they  knew,”  and  the  edifice  they 
reared  was  destined  to  stand  until  overthrown  by  the  shock  of 
a  second  revolution. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Williams’s  work  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  organised  Anti¬ 
slavery  agitation.  Here  we  are  allowed,  in  great  measure,  to 
leave  mere  names,  figures,  and  documents,  and  to  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  men,  women,  and  events;  and  the  change  is  very 
refreshing.  To  Horace  Greeley  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Williams 
is  somewhat  unfair.  It  was  the  idiosyncrasy,  but  certainly  not 
the  fault,  of  that  distinguished  journalist  that  he  advocated 
abolition  as  a  far-sighted  politician,  rather  than  as  a  fervid 
philanthropist.  Slavery  was  a  crime,  but  it  was  a  blunder  as 
well;  and  the  man  who  exposed  the  blundering,  was  as  useful 
and  as  praiseworthy  as  the  man  who  denounced  the  criminality. 
The  sketch  of  the  noble  William  Lloyd  Garrison  is,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say,  marred  by  no  such  defect  of  sympathy,  and  few 
narratives  could  well  be  more  ethically  inspiring  than  the  record 
of  Garrison’s  works  of  faith,  and  labours  of  love  and  hope.  One 
thing  concerning  him  that  we  did  not  know  before  we  learn 
from  this  history, — that  Garrison  was  not  only  a  worker,  a 
speaker,  and  a  writer  of  strong,  incisive  prose,  but  a  poet  as 
well ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  to  reproduce  a  sonnet  with  which 
he  concluded  his  memorable  manifesto  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Liberator,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  end  weakly,  would  he  almost 
Miltonic  in  weight  and  dignity  of  emotion  and  expression  : — • 

“  Oppression  !  I  have  seen  thee  face  to  face, 

And  met  thy  cruel  eye  and  cloudy  brow  ; 

But  thy  soul-withering  glance  I  fear  not  now — 

For  dread  to  prouder  feelings  doth  give  place 
Of  deep  abhorrence  !  Scorning  the  disgrace 
Of  slavish  knees  that  at  thy  footstool  bow, 

I  also  kneel — but  with  far  other  vow 
Do  hail  thee  and  thy  herd  of  hirelings  base. 

I  swear,  while  life-blood  warms  my  throbbing  veins, 

Still  to  oppose  and  thwart  with  heart  and  hand 
Thy  brutalising  sway,  rill  Afric’s  chains 
Are  burst,  and  Freedom  rules  the  rescued  land, 

Trampling  Oppression  and  his  iron  rod; 

Such  is  the  vow  I  take,  so  help  me,  God.”* 

Not  less  interesting  than  tlie  story  of  the  Abolitionist  agitators 
is  the  record  of  the  labours  of  those  who,  in  the  face  of  obloquy, 
insult,  and  not  unfrequently  of  actual  violence,  endeavoured,  by 
emancipating  the  minds  of  their  coloured  neighbours  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  debasing  ignorance,  to  prepare  them  for  a  larger 
and  more  absolute  enfranchisement.  Few  more  thrilling  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  kind  have  ever  been  told  than  that  of  which  the 
heroine  was  the  young  Quaker  lady,  Prudence  Crandall,  who,  in 
the  Free  State  of  Connecticut,  was  consigned  to  a  cell  just  vacated 
by  an  executed  murderer  for  the  offence  of  setting  up  a  school  for 
Negro  girls.  The  pages  devoted  to  her  and  her  fellow-labourers 
are  very  fascinating,  and  if  the  whole  work  were  equally  read¬ 
able,  it  would  be  a  pleasanter  task  to  review  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  so,  and  in  many  important  matters  this  book  is  as 
defective  in  matter  as  it  is  infelicitous  in  manner.  For  example, 
the  information  concerning  the  so-called  “  underground  railroad,” 
about  which  there  must  be  so  much  of  interest  to  be  told,  is  of 
the  scrappiest  and  most  fragmentary  character  ;  and,  still  worse, 
the  growth  and  history  of  the  great  Free-Soil  party  are  all  but 
entirely  ignored.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  in  such  a  work 
as  this  there  is  only  one  brief  passing  allusion,  certain  to  be 
overlooked,  save  by  a  careful  reader,  to  this  memorable  political 
body,  which,  by  pledging  itself  to  the  restriction  of  the  area  of 
slavery,  would  in  the  natural  course  of  events  have  achieved  its 
extinction  ;  and  which,  by  its  success  in  the  election  which  sent 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  White  House,  brought  about  a  sudden 
and  unanticipated  triumph  for  the  cause  for  which  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  had  long  been  labouring.  We  regret  to  see  that  Mr. 
Williams’s  treatment  of  the  great  President  is  as  chilly,  as  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  and,  we  may  add,  as  unintelligent  as  his  treatment  of 
Horace  Greeley.  We  have  often  had  to  expound  to  Englishmen  the 
absurdity  and  injustice  of  bringing  it  as  an  accusation  against 

*  In  Mr.  'Williams’s  version  of  this  sonnet,  the  third  line  begins  with  the  word 
“  By,”  but  this  is  so  obvious  n  misprint,  that  we  have  substituted  the  reading 
given  above,  which  is  clearly  the  original  one. 
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President  Lincoln  that  he  declared  his  main  object  to  he  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  rather  than  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  hut 
we  did  not  suppose  we  should  ever  have  to  expound  it  to  an  Ameii- 
can  and  a  Negro.  Abolitionism,  as  such,  had  no  locus  standi 
in  the  programme  of  a  constitutional  President,  because  the 
“  domestic  institution  ”  was  constitutionally  recognised  in  the 
States  where  it  existed,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  within 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution  it  could  not  he  legally  disturbed. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  in  itself  simply  an  act  of 
war,  and  might  as  such  have  been  made  even  by  a  President 
who  had  no  anti-slavery  convictions;  but  every  one  knows 
that  Lincoln  was  the  representative  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling 
of  the  nation,  and  that  even  had  there  been  no  war,  the  certain 
outcome  of  his  restrictive  policy  would  have  been  the  speedy 
strangulation  of  the  slave-power.  No  one  knew  this  better  than 
the  authors  of  those  Secession  Ordinances  which  declared  that 
Secession  found  its  justification  in  the  election  of  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Williams,  on  the  contrary,  says, — “  So  the  issues  were  joined  in 
war.  The  South  aggressively,  offensively  sought  the  extension 
and  perpetuation  of  slavery.  The  North  passively,  defensively 
stood  ready  to  protect  her  free  territory,  but  not  to  interfere 
with  slavery.”  It  is  hard  to  speak  with  becoming  patience  of 
writing  like  this.  The  protection  of  the  free  territory  was 
in  itself  an  interference  with  slavery  of  a  decisive  kind,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  reading  of  its  death-doom ;  and  to  say 
of  some  Oriental  despot  that  he- deprived  a  wretched  victim  of 
food  and  drink,  light  and  air,  but  did  not  interfere  with 
his  life,  would  not  be  one  whit  more  nonsensical  than  the 
extraordinary  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  last 
sentence. 

We  have  said  our  say.  The  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in 
America  is  not  a  good  history,  it  is,  in  fact,  as  bad  a  history  as 
we  have  ever  read ;  but  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  of 
which  comparatively  little  is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and,  as  we  have  said  already,  the  store  of  materials  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  collected  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  some  better-equipped  successor. 


CECIL  LAWSON  * 

This  is  a  very  gorgeous  edition  de  luxe,  of  a  very  simple,  short 
memoir,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  We  confess  that  we  think  the 
matter  somewhat  slender  to  have  been  expanded  to  the  limits  of 
a  folio  volume,  to  have  been  bound  in  white  vellum  and  gold,  to 
have  such  gigantic  illustrations, — to  have,  in  short,  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  an  important  treatise. 

Before  mentioning  the  way  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
biography  is  treated,  let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  probably  formed  its  chief  raison  d'etre.  The  first 
is  a  large,  bold,  and  singularly  coarse  etching  of  Mr.  Lawson, 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Herkomer,  and  has  been  executed  from  the 
latter  artist’s  portrait  of  the  deceased  painter.  As  a  likeness, 
it  is,  we  should  say,  fairly  accurate,  but  as  a  work  of  art,  simply 
detestable ;  aud  as  for  the  half-naked  female,  with  her  few 
clothes  tumbling  off  her,  and  a  veil  over  her  face,  as  if  in  shame 
for  the  state  in  which  she  has  been  drawn,  we  can  only  say  that 
she  is  as  unlovely  as  she  is  uncalled  for,  and  what  on  earth  her 
meaning  can  be  in  the  corner  of  the  plate  in  which  she  is  etched, 
above  the  portrait,  we  are  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Mr.  Herkomer’s  ability  is,  when  he  chooses  to  exert  it,  very 
considerable,  but  in  the  present  instance  he  has  certainly  done 
little  justice  either  to  himself  or  his  subject;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  etching  which  he  contributes  to  this  book, 
a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  picture  of  “  The  Hop-gardens  of 
England.” 

The  other  etchiDg  is  from  an  unfinished  picture  (also  by 
Mr.  Lawson)  of  “The  Swan  and  the  Iris,”  and  is  by  Mr. 
Whistler.  The  subject  is  very  slight,  and  the  etching  is 
slighter,  but  represents  the  spirit  of  the  original  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  The  remaining  illustrations  are  chiefly  woodcuts 
from  Lawson’s  earlier  work,  and  there  are  also  two  fac¬ 
similes,  one  of  a  pen-and-ink,  the  other  of  a  crayon  drawing. 
Let  us  now  consider  Mr.  Gosse’s  memoir  of  the  painter. 

In  some  ways  this  is  one  of  the  books  which  are  apt  to  irritate 
more  than  they  please.  The  uniformity  of  admiration  and 
panegyric  which  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  a  memoir  which  is 
published  directly  after  an  artist's  death,  by  a  personal  friend, 
is  apt  to  exhaust,  even  if  it  does  not  disgust  a  reader’s  powers 
of  admiration.  But  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawson,  it  was 

•  Cecil  Lawson  :  a  Memoir.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  Published  by  the  Fiue-Art  Society. 


well  that  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken,  and  undertaken  by 
one  who  had  known  him  well.  For  this  artist  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  was  known  to  few,  and  who  habitually 
concealed  from  the  world  his  real  nature.  We  doubt  even  aftei" 
reading  this  account  of  his  life,  whether  Mr.  Gosse  i-eally  under¬ 
stood  the  character  of  his  friend ;  for  the  account  he  gives,, 
though  evidently  sincere,  and  founded  upon  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  is  a  little  confused  and  pei’plexing. 

A  few  facts,  however,  stand  out  plainly  from  the  pleasant 
generalities  of  the  writer,  and  we  understand,  after  reading  this 
account  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  life  and  painting,  that  he  was  one  of' 
those  men  who  probably  could  never  have  been  generally 
popular,  or  generally  successful.  Art  was  to  him  not  only  a 
pursuit,  but  a  passion,  and  he  sought  in  it  not  so  much  a 
definite  expression  of  any  facts  of  Nature  or  life,  as  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  those  undefined,  perhaps  undefinable  feelings,  which 
have  troubled  the  minds  of  poets,  and  men  of  a  poetic 
temperament  since  the  world  began.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  life  which  closed  so  early  (for  Mr.  Lawson 
was  but  thirty  when  he  died)  would  have  produced  richer 
or  better  fruit,  had  its  way  been  as  smooth  as  it  was 
stormy.  It  is  at  least  some  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the 
artist’s  best  painting  was  done  in  a  year  of,  and  under  the  stress- 
of,  comparative  failure ;  he  painted  better  when  the  Academy  re¬ 
jected,  than  when  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  applauded  him.  There- 
is  another  cause,  though  one  intimately  connected  with  this  one,, 
which  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  shortcomings  of  his 
work.  He  had  never  received  the  technical  training  of  a 
painter,  had  never  learnt  what  he  could  do,  and  what  he  could 
not.  In  all  his  pictures,  we  find  a  confusion  between  means 
and  end ;  they  seem  to  be  attempting  to  cover  a  greater- 
amount  of  ground  than  the  artist’s  powers  quite  enabled  him 
to  manage.  They  are,  with  rare  exception,  rather  magnificent 
attempts  than  complete  successes. 

Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  a  few  interesting  details  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  early 
life.  The  artist  was  the  fifth  son  of  a  little-known  portrait-painter,, 
and  was  born  at  Wellington  in  1851.  He  began  painting  when, 
he  was  four,  and  at  that  time  copied  one  of  Clarkson  Stan¬ 
field’s  pictures  in  oils ;  at  six,  he  began  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
a  lady  who  lived  next  door ;  and  at  ten,  on  being  reprimanded 
by  the  misti-ess  of  a  dame-school  which  he  attended,  for  some 
childish  blunder,  astounded  her  by  leaving  the  school,  and  re¬ 
turning  with  a  canvas  bigger  than  himself,  to  ask  her  whether 
a  boy  who  could  paint  like  that  did  not  deserve  to  have  more- 
respect  shown  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  too,  of  his  admiration  and  friendship  for 
Fred.  Walker  and  Geoi-ge  Pinwell,  and  of  the  many  studies  of 
fruit  and  flower  which  he  executed  while  quite  a  lad.  He  seemed 
to  have  sold  these  to  the  dealers  at  a  vei-y  early  age ;  “  at  four¬ 
teen  he  was  a  professional  painter.”  The  remainder  of  his  life 
is  a  record  of  comparative  failure,  interrupted  by  two  bursts  of 
popularity.  The  first  of  these  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1871,. 
when  he  exhibited  the  “  Summer  Evening  in  Cheyne  Walk  ”  and 
“  The  River  in  Bain,”  two  pictures  which  expressed  with  almost 
equal  power  the  pleasant  and  the  dreary  side  of  our  great 
national  river.  Again,  in  1878,  after  having  for  sevei-al  years- 
had  his  large  pictures  rejected  or  skied  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  rose  at  once  into  universal  popularity  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  where  two  of  the  largest  and,  on  the  whole, 
best  of  his  paintings  were  exhibited  in  places  of  honour. 

The  subsequent  history  of  his  life,  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
not  made  for  success,  and  whom  success,  to  some  extent,  un¬ 
nerved  and  distracted.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  then  begun 
to  do  unequal  work,  for  his  painting  had  always  been  of  a  fitful 
and  uncertain  quality  ;  but  he  certainly  did  then  begin  to  play 
tricks  with  his  powers,  and  to  rely  upon  his  inner  consciousness 
for  the  materials  of  his  art.  Though  this  latter  period  was  one 
of  decadence  with  the  man,  for  the  artist  it  was  perhaps  one  of 
exaltation.  For  there  had  commonly  been  lacking  from  his 
earlier  and  completer  paintings,  the  emotional  power  which- 
appeared  in  such  intensity  iu  some  of  the  dark  landscapes  of 
this  later  period  ;  it  is  true  that  they  surrendered  many  qualities- 
of  colour  and  defined  form,  but  they  gained  in  power  and  con¬ 
centration  of  meaning,  to  a  more  than  compensating  extent. 
The  strange  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  he  was  going 
up-hill,  the  painter  felt  little  and  did  much ;  and  when 
he  was  going  down-hill,  he  felt  much  and  did  little.  This 
is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  attempt  any  adequate  de¬ 
scription  of  his  genius ;  indeed,  we  have  perhaps  even  now 
said  too  much  to  be  iu  keeping  with  the  feeling  of  bereavement. 
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■which  those  who  knew  him  have  recently  experienced.  But 
it  may  he  said  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  were  the  defects  of 
his  art,  they  were  those  of  a  peculiarly  generous  and  noble  cha¬ 
racter,  and  arose  from  a  genius  which,  like  the  English  nation, 
■“  never  knew  when  it  was  beaten,”  and  which  only  regarded 
success  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  achievements.  Of  such 
temper  as  Mr.  Lawson’s  are  the  men  who  do  yeoman’s  service 
to  Art,  and  who,  by  their  failures  as  well  as  by  their  successes, 
help  to  swell  the  stream  of  noble  feeling  and  thought  which 
keep  alive  the  beauty  of  the  world. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  third  number  of  the  Scottish  Review  is  marked  by  strength  and 
solidity,  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  call  “  Scotchi- 
ness.”  These  are  especially  the  characteristics  of  two  excellent  papers, 
on  “Early  Scottish  Burghs”  and  “Archaeology  in  the  South-West  of 
Scotland,”  which  are  evidently  the  productions  of  men  who  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  their  subjects.  There  are  good  things  in  two  moderate 
articles,  on  “  Educational  Endowments  and  Secondary  Education  ” 
and  “  The  Future  of  the  Highlands,”  though  they  strike  us  as  rather 
thin  and  hesitating.  The  most  vigorous  as  well  as  the  best  written 
paper,  however,  is  one  on  Lord  Macaulay,  which  is  really  a  very  good 
piece  of  special  pleading  against  Mr.  Cotter  Morison.  The  “husband’s 
case  ”  is  very  well  stated  in  “  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Letters,”  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  Agnosticism  treated  by  a  thoughtful  Scotchman,  who  has 
no  weakness  for  pulpiteering.  A  word  of  cordial  praise  is  due  to  the 
“Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews  in  regard  to  these  the  Scottish 
Review  sets  an  example  that  older  magazines  would  do  well  to  follow. 
By  the  way,  why  does  not  tho  Review  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
view  taken  by  reflective  men  North  of  the  Tweed  of  tho  “  Home- 
rule”  movement  there,  which  might  help  English  politicians  in 
coming  to  a  decision  upon  a  question  in  respect  of  which  their 
sympathy  with  Scotchmen  is  greater  than  their  knowledge  of  Scotch 
wants  ? 

Poetry. — Serapion,  and  other  Poems.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
{Ckatto  and  Windus.) — Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy  is  an  addition,  and, 
we  willingly  own,  a  considerable  addition,  to  the  ranks  of  the 
■“Pagans.”  The  principal  poem  deals  with  an  episode  in  the  last 
struggle  of  the  ancient  faith  against  Christianity  ;  and  the  poet 
leaves  little  doubt  which  way  his  own  sympathies  incline.  His 
Christians  are  a  set  of  howling  fanatics,  whose  asceticism,  tho  only 
notable  quality  which  they  possess,  is  found  to  be  but  of  a  doubtful 
value  against  temptations  of  the  flesh.  The  Pagans  are  not,  indeed,  tran- 
scendently  better.  Porphyrius,  the  young  Athenian,  whose  renunciation 
of  a  promising  career  when  he  hoars  of  the  death  of  Julian,  is  meant 
to  indicate  a  noble  character,  is  certainly  more  inclined  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Garden  than  of  the  Porch.  He  falls  passionately 
in  love  with  Lalage,  a  shamelessly  venal  beauty,  and  expresses  his 
■faith  and  his  philosophy  of  life  in  these  words :  — 

“  Because  we  know  no  better  way  than  this 
To  brighten  with  all  beauty  our  brief  life ; 

And  if  some  girl  of  Aphrodita’s  mould, 

With  tender  hair  and  eyes  that  shame  the  stars. 

And  fair  limbs  fashioned  for  a  god’s  desire, 

Gladden  our  sight  and  set  our  hearts  afire  : 

Why,  I  should  hold  him  basest  of  the  base 
Who’d  lay  agaiust  the  kisses  of  her  lips 
The  Empery  of  Cfflsar.  All  things  die, 

And  glory  lasts  a  day,  and  proud  names  perish  ; 

Bright  youth  goes  out  too  soon,  but  ere  it  flies 
Seize  with  warm  hands  tho  blossom  flower  of  love, 

And  for  one  kiss  of  hers,  one  hour’s  embrace, 

Lose  the  world  lightly.” 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  him  risen  to  something  higher  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  drama  : — 

“I  am  resolved ; 

I  have  no  portion  here :  I  cannot  triad 
The  Galilean  triumph,  so  farewell! 

I  am  not  to  be  pitied  that  have  seen 
The  greatest,  noblest  soul  on  earth,  tho  last 
Made  in  the  antique  fashion,  and  have  loved 
Earth’s  fairest  woman ;  and  believe  me,  lady, 

That  to  the  latest  second  of  my  life 
Your  beauty  shall  be  by  me,  and  your  eyes 
Shine  on  me  in  my  loneliness.  Farewell!” 

It  may  not  be  fair,  however,  to  judge  a  writer  by  a  drama,  in  which 
he  may  possibly  be  found  to  give  prominence  to  sentiments  that  are 
not  his  own.  We  must  look,  therefore,  at  what  Mr.  McCarthy  says 
in  bis  own  character.  “The  Gods  of  Hellas”  may  be  taken  as  the 
■expression  of  a  sentimental  regret,  which  must  not  be  too  strictly 
interpreted  ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  sonnet  to  “  An  Angel  by 
Cimabue,”  which  tells  us  in  melodious  verse — and  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
verse  is  always  melodious — that  an  angel  “  at  the  right  elbow  of 
Madonna’s  chair”  should  by  right  have  played  its  part  “with  those 
that  worshipped  Venus  long  ago”?  We  hope  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
will  eschew  these  follies  and  rebellions  of  youth.  If  he  will,  he  may 
as  well,  for  we  have  seldom  seen  of  late  years  a  volume  showing  more 
command  of  poetical  gifts.  Here  is  a  sonnet  fashioned  with  un¬ 
common  skill : — 

“A  Gaeland. 

For  you,  how  many  a  posy  have  I  tied 
Of  blood-red  poppies  that  must  fade  too  soon. 


Pale  lilies  with  the  magic  of  the  moan 
III  their  white  petals,  the  imperial  pride 
Of  starred  narcissus,  violets  purple-eyed, 

Sad  hyacinthu3  with  its  written  rune, 

All-coloured  roses  the  delight  of  June, 

Anemones  with  blood  of  Ado  a  dyed! 

For  all  these  flowers  the  self-same  talc  repeat, 

‘  Learn  to  be  wise,  aud  let  no  flower  of  spring’ 

Go  by  unheeded  for  its  odour  sweet ; 

For  soon  chill  age  and  conquering  time  defeat 
Love,  youth,  and  beauty,  even  as  they 
A  ruin  of  marred  blossoms  at  your  feet.'  ’? 

Let  us  eat  aud  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,’  has  seldom  been  better 

expressed ;  but  is  there  anything  much  worso  to  be  said  ? _ Voems  in 

Many  Lands.  By  Bennell  Bodd.  (David  Bogue.)—  Mr.  Rodd  has  repub¬ 
lished  here  some  of  the  poems  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  iu 
“  Songs  in  the  South.”  The  whole  are  described  iu  his  preface  as 
“  early  lyrics.”  As  such,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  show 
considerable  promise.  There  is  au  unmistakeable  ring  in  the 
verse.  It  may  or  may  not  be  developed  into  a  really  power¬ 
ful  music,  the  music  that  is  full  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  sound. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  there,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  raise  this  volume  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average  of  contemporary  verse.  “  The  Sea- 
king’s  Grave  ”  has  something  of  the  wild  power  which  befits  its  sub¬ 
ject.  “The  Song  of  the  Dead  Child  ”  touches,  with  not  less  power, 
the  note  of  pathos.  But  the  chief  distinction  of  the  poems  is  that 
they  really  answer  the  description  of  their  title.  They  represent 
many  moods,  and  are  instinct  with  the  inspiration  of  many  scenes. 
There  is  probably  a  hindrance  in  these  varied  experiences  of  travel 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  rank,  for  they  are  apt  to  dissipate  the 
energy,  hut  to  a  man  of  culture  and  poetical  faculty  they  give  the 
motive  and  the  occasion  which  are  often  wanting  to  those  who  would 
write  verse.  There  is  something  fine  in  the  expression  of  the 
following : — - 

“At  Tieee  Mouth. 

The  low  plains  stretch  to  the  west  with  a  glimmer  of  rustling  weeds. 

Where  the  waves  of  a  golden  river  wind  home  by  the  marshy  meads ; 

Aud  the  fresh  wind  born  of  the  spa  grows  f  lint  with  a  sickly  breath. 

As  it  stays  in  the  fretting  rushes  and  blows  on  the  dews  of  death. 

We  came  to  thesi’ent  city,  iu  the  glare  of  the  noontide  heat. 

When  the  sound  of  a  whisper  rang  through  the  length  of  the  lonely  street ; 

No  tree  in  the  clefted  ruin,  no  echo  of  song  nor  sound, 

But  the  dust  of  a  world  forgotten  lay  under  the  barren  ground. 

There  are  shrines  under  these  green  hillocks  to  tho  beautiful  gods  that  sleep 
Where  they  prayed  in  the  stormy  season  for  lives  gone  out  on  the  deep  ; 

And  here  iu  the  grave  street  sculptured,  old  record  of  loves  and  tears. 

By  the  dust  of  the  nameless  slave,  forgotten  a  thousand  years. 

Not  ever  again  at  even  shall  ship  sail  in  on  the  breeze, 

Where  the  hulls  of  their  gilded  galleys  came  home  from  a  hundred  seas. 

For  the  marsh  plants  grow  in  her  haven,  the  marsh  birds  breed  in  her  bay, 
And  a  mile  to  the  shoreless  westward  the  water  has  passed  away.” 

And  there  is  something  felicitous  in  the  Horatian  adaptation 
of  the  following:  — 

“At  LAxuvniai. 

*  Festo  quid  potius  die 
Neptuni  faciam.’ 

—Horace,  Odes ,  iii.,  23. 

Spring  grew  to  perfect  summer  in  one  day, 

And  we  lay  there  amoug  the  vines,  to  gaze 
Where  Circe’s  isle  floats  purple,  far  away 
Above  the  golden  haze ; 

And  on  our  ear?  there  seemed  to  rise  and  fall 
The  burden  of  an  old-wOrld  song  we  knew, 

That  sang,  *  To-day  is  Neptune’s  festival, 

And  we,  what  shall  we  do  ?’ 

Go  down,  brown-armed  Campagna  maid  of  mine. 

And  bring  again  tho  earthen  jar  that  lie3 
With  three  years’  dust  above  the  mellow  wine; 

And  while  the  swift  day  die3 

You  first  shall  sing  a  song  of  waters  blue, 

Paphos  and  Cnidus  in  the  summer  seas, 

Aud  one  who  guides  her  swan-drawn  chariot  through 
The  white-shored  Cyclades ; 

And  I  will  take  the  second  turn  of  son?, 

0 i  floating  tresses  in  the  foam  and  surge 
Where  Nereid  maids  about  the  sea-god  throng; 

Aud  night  shall  have  her  dirge." 

- A  Tear  of  Life,  Sfc.  By  John  Cameron  Grant.  (Longmans.) 

— Mr.  Grant  touches  on  most  things  in  the  principal  poem  of  his 
volume.  He  speaks  of  philosophy,  theology,  questions  social  and 
literarv,  and,  in  fact,  quidquid  agunt,  aud,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
quidquid  cogitant,  homines.  In  one  stanza,  for  instance,  he  delivers 
his  judgment  on  the  “Permanent  Settlement  ”  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
which  he  culls  “  a  wretched  feudal  lie,  that  could  not  live in  two 
others,  which  we  may  quote  as  good  specimens  of  his  manner,  he 
characterises  trees  of  the  wood  and  garden, — 

“  There,  glowing,  stood  the  glorious  copper- beech, 

Like  a  brown  beauty  blushing  thro’  her  skin 
Of  warmer  colour  than  the  blood  within 
Allows  the  blonde ;  and  there  the  flowering  peach ; 

The  yellow-green  laburnum  drooped  ;  and  each 
Strong  Scotch  fir  stretched  its  arms  aloft  to  win 
Some  boon  from  Heaven;  iu  silver,  stra’ght  and  thin. 

The  graceful  birch,  that,  stooping  down,  did  reach 
Her  lady  fingers  out  to  all  to  kiss  ; 

The  walnut,  with  large  leaves  and  lordly  head ; 

The  ebon-budded  weeping  ash ;  and  his 
Wide-branching  arms,  the  oak  of  lordly  spread  ; 

The  aspen,  saddest  of  all  tree1,  that  is ; 

The  autumn  chestnut  burning  into  re  3. 

There,  too,  the  dear  holm-oak,  my  favourite  tre’, 

Of  silvery  under-leaf  and  light  and  shade, 

With  dreams  of  many  a  sti  rv,  many  a  maid ; 

Magician  of  the  woods,  that  back  to  me 
Brings  many  a  legend,  that  of  old,  may  be. 

Was  acted,  ere  the  garden-world  was  laid 
Or  bound  with  brick  and  mortar  :  there  the  staid. 

Stiff  poplar  shoots  up  like  a  lance  to  free 

Some  dame  that  sits  beyond  the  silver  cloud 
Waiting  her  knight ;  and  that  quaint  character, 
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The  arauoarian,  with  his  prickly  crowd 
On  every  branch,  whence  ape  and  man  defer 
Their  climbing  for  another ;  and  the  proud. 

Broad  cedar,  king  of  every  conifer.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Grant  is  his  metre. 
Here  is  a  poem  of  as  many  stanzas  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  and  each  stanza  is  a  sonnet.  Was  ever  such  a  thing  done 
in  the  world  before  ?  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  sonnets  !  A  man 
who  gave  up  his  life  to  sonnet-writing  could  not  hope  to  do  more.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Grant,  if  he  had  not  attempted 
to  do  so  much.  There  is  something  in  the  verses  we  have  quoted, 
but  there  are  also  obvious  feeblenesses,  which  sadly  mar  the  reader’s 
pleasure.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  this  comes  to  pass, 
when  we  come  to  read  Mr.  Grant’s  own  account  of  how  he  produced 
one  of  the  other  poems  included  in  tho  volume.  “  It  was  written  one 
winter’s  morning,  and  I  knee-deep  in  snow,  out  among  the  deer  and 
rabbits.”  When  we  turn  to  it,  we  find  it  contains  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  verses.  And  this  was  done  “  in  a  winter’s  morning  ”  !  At 
this  rate,  the  JEneid  might  have  been  written  in  a  couple  of  months. 
But  Virgil  was  not  less  than  ten  years  over  his  great  epic,  and  was 
so  dissatisfied  at  the  end,  that  he  wished  to  have  it  burnt. 

Cambridge  Scholarships  and  Examinations.  By  Robert  Potts. 
(Longmans.) — Mr.  Potts  gives  here  an  account  of  the  scholarships, 
exhibitions,  prizes,  and  other  “aids  and  encouragements”  for  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge.  Apart  from  the 
special  interest  which  this  possesses  for  all  who  are  likely  to  receive 
any  benefit  from  these  endowments,  it  is  in  itself  noteworthy.  We 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  private  persons,  if  not  here,  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  United  States,  who  have  incomes  larger  than  that  of 
the  University  and  the  Colleges  put  together.  Still,  the  wealth  here 
catalogued  is  very  large,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  resources  of 
similar  institutions  elsewhere.  And  the  portion  of  this  wealth 
devoted  to  the  helping  of  students  is  not  only  considerable,  but  con¬ 
tinually  increasing.  It  has  risen,  for  instance,  at  St.  John’s  College, 
from  £3,907  in  1852  to  £6,700  in  1881.  Mr.  Potts  adds  a  copious 
collection,  extending  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages,  of  examina¬ 
tion-papers  set  at  various  colleges,  and  dealing  with  classics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  law. 

North  America.  Edited  and  enlarged  by  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden 
and  Professor  A.  B.  C.  Selwyn,  F.R.S.  (E.  Stanford.) — It  is  stated 
in  the  preface  that  this  volume  is,  in  common  with  the  excellent  series 
to  which  it  belongs,  primarily  based  upon  Mr.  Keane’s  translation  of 
Von  Hellwald’s  “Hie  Erde  und  ihre  Vblker;”  but  the  alterations 
made,  the  fresh  matter  added,  and  the  numerous  maps  and  illustra¬ 
tions  with  which  it  is  furnished  make  it  equal  to  a  new  or  original 
work,  and  add  to  its  usefulness  and  value. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


I  )  OYAL  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY 
JLV  to  ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY  RETUKN  of  CONVICTIONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  Police  or  by  kindred  Societies)  obtained  daring  the  month  ending  Jane 
15tli,  1893,  as  follows  :  — 


Horses . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Overdriving  and  overloading  . 

—  Travelling  (unharnessed)  when  lame 

—  Abandoning  when  fallen — consequent  sutferin 

— ■  Inserting  ginger  into  anus  ... 

Donkeys . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  Ac . 

Cattle . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

— -  Overstocking  (neglecting  to  milk  full  udders) 

—  Travelling  when  lame 

—  Hoppling  improperly  (causing  wounds)  ... 

Calves . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &e . 

—  Starving  by  withholding  food  . 

Sheep  . Travelling  when  lame . 

—  Improperly  tying  legs  . 

—  Exposing  shorn  sheep  to  inclement  weather 

Pigs  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &e.  . 

Conveying  in  an  overcrowded  cart . 

Dogs  _ _ _ Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c. 

—  Getting  to  fight,  with  consequent  suffering 

—  Pouring  turpentine  on  back . 

Cats  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  Ac . . 

—  Wounding,  by  setting  dog  to  worry 

Goose  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

Fowls  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Cockfighting  .  . 

Pigeons  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Conveying  iu  trousers  pocket  . 

—  Tying  fireworks  to  tail  . 

Wild  Birds  ..Shooting,  &c.,  during  close  season . 

Various  . Owners  causing  in  above  . 

—  Infringing  Knacker's  Sections  . 

—  Assaulting  and  threatening  Inspectors  ... 
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From  January  to  May  . 1,731 

Total  during  the  present  year  . 2,197 

Thirty-six  offenders  were  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  Society),. 
430  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  Society), 
42  convictions  were  obtained  in  Metropolitan  Courts,  and  421  in  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Committee  inv.te  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Printed, 
suggestions  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  Anonymous 
complaints  of  cruelty  are  not  acted  on. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

No.  105  Jermyn  Street,  Loudon. 


THE  “  LOISETTIAN  ”  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS  MEMORY. 

ART  OF  NEYER  FORGETTING. 

DISCONTINUITY  CURED. 

4  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SYSTEM  of  MEMORY,  wholly 

_xT\_  unlike  “Mnemonics.”  Recommended  by  high  scientific'  authority. 
Any  book  mastered  iu  one  reading.  Prospectuses  free.  Taught  thoroughly  by  post ; 
classes;  private  lessons.—  Professor  LOISETTE,  37  New  Oxford  Street,  (opposite 
Mudie’s  Library). 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

/  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

Tho  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

TNSTITUTE  of  ~  PAINTERS  iu 

_L  WATER.COr  OURS,  PICCADILLY.  W.— The 
SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN.  Ad- 
miss’on,  Is.  Illustiated  Catalogue,  Is. 

To  wh'ch  is  added,  a  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works 
of  the  late  Vice-Presideut  W.  L.  LEITCH,  inclu:ing 
several  Works  from  the  Collection  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Agencies  m  Australia.— The 

Committee  of  the  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
BIB  I  E  SOCIETY  are  about  to  APPOINT  TWO 
AGENTS  *o  represent  the  Society  iu  the  Australian 
Colonies.  Their  work  will  correspond  witli  that  of 
District  Secretaries  in  this  country,  visiting  auxili¬ 
aries,  addressing  meetings,  conferring  with  local 
committees,  and  originating  new  associations  on 
behalf  of  the.  Society.  The  salary  of  each  Ageut.  will 
be  £500,  to  include  house  lent,  hut  exclusive  of  all 
travelling  expenses.  For  full  particulars,  apply  to  the 
SECRETARIES,  at  the  Bible  House,  146  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Abroad,  or  elsewhere.— a 

Gentlewoman,  experienred  as  Companion, 
Secretary,  Lady  Housekeeper,  on  the  Continent  aud 
in  England ;  also  in  giving  finishing  instruction, 
without  master*.  Accomplished  linguist,  musician, 
cicerone;  understands  art,  literacy,  cultured,  well 
read,  large-minded,  very  practical,  aud  useful  iu 
travelling,  illnes*,  Ac.  Distinguished  references. — 
“  Linguist,”  CALF,  317  Edgware  Road. 

rPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Corn  full  Magazine,  poit  free, 
on  receipt  of  tco  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  i  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Fnnds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. —  Bankers 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pull  Mali 
East,  S.W. 


TTSKTTES,  Godaiming  (formerly  a 
At  Charterhouse  b  arding-hou=e).— C.  S.  JERRAN 
f'Vf'm.  Coll.,  Oxon,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  School- . 


Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

Bead  Master— Rev.  O.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Eutranoe 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


I 


71ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


A  Nmnber  of  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying 
from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July, 
lor  particulars,  apply  to  HEAD  MASTER. 

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

O  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  July  24th.— For  further 
particular3,  a;  ply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. 

r B HIE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


SWITZERLAND.  —  ARTHUR 

Ea  PRYCE,  M  A.,  Modern  Side  Master  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School,  Da*  lington,  is  Funning 
a  Party  of  his  own  Pupils  and  others,  to  Spend 
August  iu  Switzerland.  Details  of  Tour  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Term3,  inclusive  of  all  charges,  25  guineas. 

piRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

vJT  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amouut  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
H:ghfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Misa  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  S HP  i'EMBER  18lb. 


EDUCATION  at  FRANKFORT- 


on- 


Ji 

_!li  MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESCTIE,  Master  iu  the 
Realgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOYS  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  aud  mercantile  studies.  Highest  reference*. 
— Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M.A.,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

A  LADY  attending  College  Classes 
ii  is  WILLING  to  GIVE  HER  SERVICES  in 
writing  companionship  or  teaching  for  two  hours 
daily  iu  return  for  a  HOME.  Highest  references 
given  and  required. — Apply,  “  A.  M.”,cire  of  R.  N. 
FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.P.,  89  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 


IDLAND  RAILWAY. 


1 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1883. 

TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  MAY  1st 
to  OCTOBER  31st,  18S3. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes 
issued  by  the  Company.  JOHN  NOBLE, 

Derby,  1883.  General  Manager. 

1SS  HILL  &  Miss  OCTAVIA  HILL 

RECEIVE  a  FEW  PUPILS  to  EDUCATE 
at  their  own  house.  14  Nottingham  Place,  Loudon, 
W.  The  Course  of  Study  includes  tile  usual  branches 
of  English,  the  Elements  of  Physcal  Science,  Modern 
Languages,  Latin,  Music,  and  Drawing.  Inclusive 
terms,  90  guineas  a  year. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and 

J  LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  READ- 
ING. — Miss  Louisa  Drewry  has  time  for  one  or  two 
more  Lectures— or  Practice— Classes  in  Schools.  Sbe 
would  also  read  with  Private  Pupils. — 143  King 
Henry’s  Road,  N.W. 

A  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

Yjl*  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &e.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hnrsley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Roiusey. 

U  W  EDISH  MEDICAL  ^ 

HYGIENIC  GYMNASIUM,  48  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W.  For  the  treatment  of  suitable  cases 
of  deformity  aud  chronio  disease,  and  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Gymnastics.— Prospectus  ou  application  to  the 
MEDICAL  DIRECTOR. 

T LFR  ACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
Fceuery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,, Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

BEN  RHYDDING,  YORKSHIRE. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BbISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Beu  Ithydding, 
bv  Leeds. 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  PRIZES. 

Bickers  and  son’s  new 

CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  suitable  for  Prizes, 
selected  from  their  extensive  stock,  is  NOW  READY, 
Rest  free  ou  application. — 1  Leicester  Square,  W.& 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Berington  (J.),  The  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Acres,  or  8vo  (Routledge)  3/6 
Field  (C.  D.),  Landholding  and  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Ti-Dant  (Thaoker)  36  0 


Flecker  (E  ),  Scripture  Onomatology, cr  8vo  .  (C.  K.  Paul  A  Co.)  3,6 

Flcuriot  <Z.)  Without  Beauty,  12mo .  . (Sirnpkin  A  Co.)  2  6 

Fraser  (A.),  Guardian  and  Lover,  cr  8vo  . (F.  Y.  White)  2/0 

Gardiner  (S.  It.),  The  History  of  England,  Yol.  1,  or  8vo  . (Longman)  6/0 

Geikie  (C  ),  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  2  vols.  8vo  (Ilodder  A  Stoughton)  16,0 

Hardy  (A.  P.).  But  Yet  a  Woman,  cr  8vo  . . (Macmillau)  4  6 

Holmes  (G.),  Farmer  John,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  .  .  ..(Hurst  A  Blackett)  31  6 

Horace,  Satires,  edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Palmer.  12 mo  . (Macmillan)  6  0 

Houlstoun  (Mrs.),  A  Woman’s  Memories  of  World-known  Men  (F.  Y.  White)  18/0 

Hume  (J.  H  ).  The  School  Attendance  Guide,  cr  8vo  . (Kuight)  3/6 

Inman  (M.),  The  Leading  Hand,  16mo  . . (Simpkin  A  Co.)  2  0 

Lias  (J.  J.),  Are  Miracles  Credible  ?  cr  8vo . (Uodder  A  Stoughton)  3/6 

Morrell  (C.  F.),  Popular  Statement  of  the  Law  of  Insurance,  cr  8vo  (Sweet)  5/0 

Newton  (R.),  Covenant  Nnmes  and  Privileges,  cr  8vo  . .  (Dickenson)  4  6 

Nichols  (B.).  Inez  de  Castro,  16mo .  (Simpkin  A  Co.)  1  6 

Ohnet  (G.),  Serge  Paniue,  cr  8vo . . . (Simpkin  A  Co.)  3/6 

Paul  (  \.),  Short  Parliaments,  12mo  .  ... .  (C.  K.  Paul  A  Co.)  3  6 

Powell  (\V.),  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country,  8vo  . (S.  Low  A  Co  )  18/0 

Scofield  i A.),  Here  Below,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  .  . . (Tinsley)  31/6 

Sharpe  (8.),  Memoir  of,  by  P.  W.  Clayden,  cr  8vo  -  .  ..(C,  Iv.  Paul  A  Co.)  6/0 

Smyth  (P.  G.),  Wild  Rose  of  Lough  Gill,  12rao . ...(Simpkin  A  Co.)  2  0 

Tudor  (J.  R.),  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  8vo  . (Stanford)  21  0 

Warneford  (L.),  Tales  of  the  Slave  Squadron,  cr  8vo  . .  (Routledge)  2  0 

Watson  (J.),  The  Shrine  of  Knock,  cr  8vo .  — . . (Stewart)  2  0 

When  Thieves  Fall  Out,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . . (Remington)  21  0 

Williamson  (J.  B.),  Foreign  Commerce  of  Englaud,  8vj  . (Simpkin)  2/0 

Wood  (H.),  Season  among  the  Wild  Flowers,  cr  8vo . (Sonuenschein)  2  6 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  jnatteYs  of  business ,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C . 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly .  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £18  6 . 6  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3  .  0  7  8 

Including  po  tage  to  India,  China,  Ac .  1  12  6  .  0  16  3  .  0  8  2 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column  . £3  10  0 

Half-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  . 1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column  .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  fora  Series  of  Three,  Sis,  or  Twelve  Months. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 


LIBERTY’S  ART  CURTAINS,  CTIINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


East  India  House,  \ 
&  Cheshani  House,  I 


REGENT  STREET,  W. 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
From  153  per  piece. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  134  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


•SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

BEAD  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Beport  sent  regularly,  ou  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


REFORM  IN  THE  CHURCH  IN  ITALY. 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  S.  PAOLO,  ROME. 

Priest  in  Charge. 

The  Rev.  Count  nENRY  DI  CAMPELLO. 


FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  WORK. 


Contributions  reoeived  and  fall  information  given  by 
The  Rev.  Canon  THORNTON,  Rectory,  Calliogton,  Corn  wall. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  CONYBEARE,  Itclieustoke  Rectory,  Alrosford,  Hants. 
THEODORE  BENT,  Esq.,  43  Great  Cumberland  Place.  London,  W. 

The  Rev.  G-  MEYRICK,  Blickling  Rectory,  Aylsbam,  Norfolk. 

EDWARD  THORNTON,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Treasurer,  61  Warwick  Square,  London,  S.W. 
Accounts  opened — • 

Me«sr«.  HOARE’S,  Fleet  Street,  Special  Fund  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society. 
Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  and  CO.,  20  Bircbin  Lane,  E.C. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  LIST. 


Ou  the  28th  June,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Stalls,  price  6d. 

TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  commencing  a 

Contains  Instalments  of  THREE  SERIAL  STORIES.  Also 

the  following  : — 

Montenegro  and  its  Peddle.  By  Edmond  O’Donovan,  Author  of  “  TheMcrv 
Oasis.  Illustrated  by  John  Charlton. 

Catching  a  Crab  :  a  Complete  Story.  By  John  Baker  Hopkins 
An  Earnest  Poet. 

A  Romantic  Betrothal:  a  Sketch  of  a  Past  Generation. 

Verses.  By  Thomas  Caulfield  Irwin. 

A  Clown  of  the  Old  School.  By  Hal  Louther. 

The  North  Farm  :  Now.  By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Panton. 

ON  BLUE  WATER  :  Some  Narratives  of  Sport  and 

Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchaut  Service.  By  John  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“Six  Months  in  Meccah,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10s  6d. 

"  A  proper  good  book  is  this.  It  is  not  long,  it  is  not  pretentious,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  had  most  interesting  experiences  in  life,  and  who  tells 
them  graphically  and  simply.’’ — Vanity  Fair. 

STRAINS  from  the  STRAND.  By  Henry  S.  Leigh, 

Author  of  “  The  Carols  of  Cockayne,’’  &e.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

“  Mr.  Leigh  has  a  quaint  vein  of  humour  and  fancy  which  is  distinctly  his  own, 
and  a  knack,  moreover,  of  bringing  familiar  phrases  and  easy  coPoquisms  within 
the  laws  of  metie,  which  affords  pleasure  by  its  neat  dexterity.”— D  uly  News. 

NEW  NOVELS,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

HERE  BELOW.  By  J.  A.  Scofield.  3  vols. 

[This  day . 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore.  3  vols. 
JULIAN  TREVOR.  By  W.  Outran!  Tristram.  3  vols. 

“  An  able  production  . It  is  essentially  humorous,  and  in  certain  passages  the 

humour  reaches  an  indisputably  high  standard.”—  Athenceum. 

PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.  By  B.  M.  Croker, 

Author  of  “  Proper  Pride.”  3  vols. 

“An  exceptionally  interesting  novel . Abounds  in  natural,  well-drawn 

characters.” — Society. 

“  A’together,  this  is  an  attractive  and  brightly  written  story.” — Athencemn. 

The  NEW  MISTRESS.  By  a  Popular  Novelist. 

3  vols. 

“  Miunte  portraiture  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  innermost  folds  of  the 

female  heart . Feelier  Potts,  the  untutored  savage,  whom  lore  ail  respect  for 

the  new  mistress  gradually  tame3  and  humanises,  is  a  finished  study.”— Morning 
Pott. 

On  July  2ad  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

TINSLEYS’  ILLUSTRATED  SUMMER  NUMBER. 


8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  It  is  by  far  the 
best 

TOOTH  POWDER, 

and  contains  no  mineral  acid  or  gritty  substance?. 
Ask  anywhere  for 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  or’giual  and  only  genuine. 


APOLLINARIS. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“  Dilute  your  Wine  with 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 
which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 
PURITY  and  WHOLESOME¬ 
NESS.” 

Daily  Neivs,  April  17th,  1882. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  bo  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

YTUE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

\  V  experience,  that  imperfect  glares,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me  e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  'Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Prole  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cautab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  “  The  Spectaclos  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  bad  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  aud  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes:— “I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  be3n  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
ric-ht  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq  ,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  O.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Comiany,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &o.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Easton  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  bis  Improved  Spectacle3  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  live.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lauranoe.  Pamphlets—"  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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Briton  life  association 

(Limited). 

Chief  Offices — 429  Strand,  London. 

This  Society  has  deposited  £33,000  with  the  B?itish 
and  Colonial  Governments,  as  a  special  security 
to  Policyholders. 

Chairman— Francis  Webb,  Esq.,  31  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Deputy-Chairman — B.  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S  ,  25  Manchester  Square. 
DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Absolute  Security. 

Large  Proportion  of  Funds  in  Government  Deposits. 
Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 
Policyholders  of  all  Classes  Entirely  Free  from 
Liability. 

Policies  made  Payable  during  Lifetime. 

Special  Terms  to  Ministers  and  Lay  Preachers. 
Special  Advauta.es  to  Total  Abstainers. 

Claims  Paid  Immediately  on  Proof  of  Death. 
Indisputable  Whole-World  Assurances. 

New  and  Extended  Limits  for  Foreign  Travel  and 
Residence. 

Non-Forfe  table  Assurances. 

Protection  afforded  Assignees  against  Policies  lapsing 
or  becoming  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  their  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  Assured. 

Policies  in  this  Society  of  Four  Years’  standing  and 
upwards  are  not  liable  to  lapse  by  inadvertance,  as, 
after  Four  Years,  the  Surrender  Value,  as  far  as  the 
same  will  extend,  is  applied  to  keep  the  Policy  in 
force. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report  and  Balance- 
Sheet,  together  with  Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms, 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  Chief  Offices,  Branches,  or  Aeencies. 
JOHN  MESSENT,  F.I.A.,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
The  Directors  will  be  hnppy  to  treat  with  gentle¬ 
men  of  influence  and  standing  to  act  as  special  or 
ordinary  Agents  for  the  Company  in  unrepresented 
localities. _  _ 

rjlIIE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

X  aud  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

Life  and  Annuity  Funds  .  £3,422,078 

General  Reserve  and  Fire  Re-insurance 

Fund .  £1,500,000 

The  Total  Invested  Funds .  £6,381,742 

The  Fire  Income  alone  for  1882  was...  £1,171.571 

The  Total  Income  for  the  Year .  £1,677.749 

The  magnitude  of  the  Company’s  business  enables 
it  to  accept  Insurances  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Total  Claims  paid . .  ..  £TS,708,111 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— AH  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  modera*e  rates. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES  under  new  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

No  Policy-holder  is  involved  in  the  slightest  liability 
of  partnership. 

Offices. 

Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle. 
Prospectuses  and  forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  aud 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  ageucies  invited.  Fire  Renewal  Premiums 
falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within  15 
days  therefrom. 

London  Offices— Cornhill  and  Charing  Cross. 

Accidents  i — 64  cornhill. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 

Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £LOOO,GOO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

TN  VESTMENT  LIFE  POLICIES, 

_JL  combining  all  the  Advantages  of  an  Ordinary 
Life  Assurance  with  a  mast  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 

Illustrations  of  Actual  Results  forwarded  on 
application. 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 
Founded  1838. 

Annual  Revenue,  £451,301.  Fnnds,  £2.610,605. 
Claims  and  Bonuses  Paid,  £4,335,729. 
London— 5  LOMBARD  ST.,  aud  123  PALL  MALL. 
_ Edinburgh— 83  PRINCES  ST  REE  1'. _ 

PIKE  NIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aid  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  e:.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi. 
dends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
isotes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


BANK 


UNION 

OF  AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . 

Reserve  Fund  . # 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


£1,500,000 

£880,000 

£3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 

riHHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

_!  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  .  ...  •  ••  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


f  i  UARDIAN  EIRE  aud  .  LIFE 

\J  OFFICE, 

11  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman — Alban  G.  Hl Gibbs,  Esq 


Henry  Bonham-Carter, 
Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar, 
Bait. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 
John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 
George  Lake,  Esq. 


Right  Hon.  John  G. 

Hubbard,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  M.P.  [Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock, 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

S.  Hope  Morley,  Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  Marsden. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  Browne. 
Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up 

aud  invested  . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  .  3,500,000 

Total  Annual  income,  over  ...  640,000 

N.B. — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer 
should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  day  of  July. 

UNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

_  WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  st®ck  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MAY’S  M 


ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MAY’S  M 


ATCHES. 


B 


EYANT  AND 


M" s  M 


ATCHES. 


A  L  I  A  N 


WINE  S  . 


Chianti  Brolio,  red  (Baron  Bacas  oil's) 
Capri,  wbite  and  red... 

Barolo,  red  . 

B.irbera,  red,  dry 
Lagrima  Cristi,  wbite 
Sparkling  Asti,  wbite 


21  0 
2 1/0 
24/0 
24.0 
28/0 
30/0 


H.  B.  FEARON  aud  SON,  39  Holbora  Viadnct, 
E.C.,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London;  and 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

SEDDON  &  WIEB’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 

SEDDON  and  W IER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealeks, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 


Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

I  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

1  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Garden  promenades.  Attractive  fish-culturing 
operations.  Large  and  well-stocke  1  Aquaria. 
Lifeboats,  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh-water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 
Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  8  30  p.m.,  except 
Wednesday,  when  the  doors  are  open  from  10  a.m. 
till  8.30  p.m.,  until  further  notice  The  full  Baud 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Col. 
Clive)  performs  daily,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan 
Godfrey,  if  fine,  in  the  Gardens  ;  if  wet,  in  the  Inland 
Fisheries  Promeuade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensington  Station,  District  and  Metropolitan 
Railways;  trains  every  two  minu  e3.  Omnibus  s 
from  all  parts. 

Fa  ilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway 
Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue,  which  is 
lo  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  brandies 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Russia  and  Poland,  Spain  aud  Portugal* 
Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland,  Tasmania,  United 
States,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 

rjMIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rTVHE  ANTI- STYLO  GRAPH. 

I  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 

II E  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

_I_  (Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Reservoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (tiue, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Iuk. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  cf  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 
and  HOUSE  FURNISHER,  88  Oxford  Street,  W., 
2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street,  &c. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  FURNITURE. 

A  Variety  of  BEDSTEADS  on  show,  of  best  make 
and  finish,  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  REDUCTION 
in  PRICE. 

BEDDING  of  Guaranteed  Quality  made  on  the 

Premises. 

AMERICAN  WALNUT,  MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

A  Large  STOCK  of  CHEAP,  USEFUL,  and  SOUND 
FURNITURE,  of  the  above  make,  on  view,  at  Prices 
usually  charged  for  ordinary  Deal. 

FURNITURE  for  BED,  DINING,  and  DRAWING¬ 
ROOMS,  and  Every  Article  for  Complete  Hou-e- 
Furnishing. 

W.  S.  BURTON’S  ELECTRO-SILYER. 
PLATE. 

Highest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  Silver. 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks .  30s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  do .  22s  „ 

Tea  Spoons . . .  14s  ,, 

CUTLERY,  WARRANTED. 

Ivory  Handles,  Rivetted,  Finest  Steel  Blades. 

Per  Doz.  Dessert 

3^-in.  Handles,  Tables  .  15s  ...  11s 

3f-in.  do.  do.  to  balance  22s  ...  17s 

4-in.  do.  do.  do.  28s  ...  20s 

4-in.  do.,  fine  ivory  do.  do.  36s  ...  26s 

Samples  of  knives,  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  post  free. 

CHINA- TILED  and  DOG  GRATES,  TILEH 
PANELS  and  HEARTHS. 

RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT-WATER  WORK. 
Estimates  free. 

Tbe  most  extensive  assortment  of  Furnishing 
Ironmongery,  &c.,  in  tbe  Kingdom,  arranged  in  30- 
LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  GRATIS  and 
POST  PAID. 

COLZA  OIL  . 3s  Id  por  gallon. 

KEROSI'NE  Pure  Water-wbite,  Is  0d  do. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney* 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 
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ASK  FOB 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numeron?  iuferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat.  « 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*„*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPATTY’S  Extract 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S'. 

%*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
-Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KIN  AH  AN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 

I 

C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READ ING 
SAUCE. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OP  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

EAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS*  HEADING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  IRKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 

STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


MAPPIN 

AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

OXFORD  ST. 

W. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C.,  LONDON. 

JOSEPH 

GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

OOLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 


CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARiS  EXHIBITION,  1878, 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Dismiss  all 

your  doubts  ;  let  no  one  be  any  longer  oppressed 
with  the  notion  that  his  or  her  malady  is  incurable 
till  these  purifying  Pills  have  had  a  fair  trial.  W tie:e 
orJinary  preparations  fail,  these  Pills  produce  the 
best  results.  A  course  of  this  admirable  mediiine 
cleanses  the  blood  from  all  impurities,  and  improves 
its  quality.  The  whole  sy  tem  is  thus  bene  fitted 
through  the  usual  channels  without  reduction  of 
strength,  shock  to  tbe  nerves,  or  any  other  incon¬ 
venience  ;  ia  fact,  health  is  renewed  by  natural 
means.  For  curing  diseases  of  the  throat,  windpipe, 
and  chest,  these  Pil : s  have  pre-eminently  established 
a  world-wide  fame,  and  in  complaints  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  they  are  equally  efficacious.  They 
are  composed  of  rare  bal-ams,  without  a  s  nglo  grain 
of  mercury  or  any  other  deleterious  substance. 


JgRAND  &  Co/s  OWN  SAUCE 

Q OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

IO  and _  _ _ 

JpOTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


M 


*gSSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 
fTTUHTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


ACNIVEN  and  WALLACE, 

Publishers,  E  linbnrgli. 

SCOTTISH  DIVINES.  The  Third 

Series  of  the  St.  Giles’s  Lectures.  Crown  8vo,  53. 

Contents : 

JOHN  KNOX.  By  Rev.  Professor  Taylor,  D.D. 

ANDREW  MELVILLE.  By  Rev.  Colin  Campbell, 
B.D. 

SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD.  By  Rev.  P.  M‘Adam 
Muir. 

ARCHBISHOP  BRIGHTON.  By  Very  Rev.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Tulloch,  D.D. 

EBENEZER  ERSKINE.  By  Rev.  James  Mitchell, 
D.D. 

PRINCIPAL  ROBERTSON.  By  Rev.  F.  L.  Robert¬ 
son,  D.D. 

EDWARD  IRVING.  By  Rev.  R.  H.  Story,  D.D. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  By  Rev.  Donald  Macleod, 
D  D. 

JAMES  ROF>ERTSON.  By  Rev.  George  Wilson. 

BISHOP  EWING.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cameron  Lees, 
D.D. 

POBERT  LEE.  By  Rev.  John  Cunningham,  D.D. 

NORMAN  MACLEOD.  By  Rev.  Professor  Flint, 
D  D.,  LL.D. 


lAVANGELTCAL  CLASSICS. 

id  SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of 
AnCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON.  Edited  by  W.  Blaie, 
D.D.  ISmo,  cloth  extra,  2s  6d. 

Household  library  of 

EXPOSITION. 

New  Volume?,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d  each. 

Tbe  TEMPTATION  of  CHRIST.  By  Rev.  G. 
S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  Norwich. 

The  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  Rev.  Chatu.es 
Stanford,  D.D. 

10BERSN0REY  :  a  Rollicking  Tonr 


T 

“  Stronbny.’ 

s 


Illustrated,  square  16mo,  Is. 


TRONBLY;  or,  Hanks  of  Highland 

Yarn.  Cheap  Ed  t  on,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 


MINE  OWN  PEOPLE.  By  Louisa 

M.  Gray,  Author  of  “Nelly’s  Teachers. “ 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Edinburgh  :  Macniyen  and  Wallace.  London  : 
Simpkin  and  Co.,  and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Price  Sixpence. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

UJL  Of  Mr.  GEORGE'S  “  PROGRESS  and 
POVERTY  “  and  Mr.  MILL’S  “THEORY  of 
WAGES.’’  By  Francis  D.  Longe,  Author  of  “  A 
Refutation  of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory  of  Modem 
Political  Economy,"  1866. 

London  •  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
Birmingham:  Me-sr-\  Cornish  Brothers. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  w  ith  Photo  portrait  of  Queen  Esther 
and  View  of  Yet  holm,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d, 
post  free. 

HPHE  YETHOLM  HISTORY  of  the 

L  GYPSIES.  By  Joseph  Lucas,  Author  of 
“Studies  in  Nidderdale/’  &c*. 

ALo,  post  free,  in  crown  8vo,  with  Photo-portrait, 
clo  h,  price  Is. 

DAVID  BLYTHE,  the  Gypsy  King,  a  Character- 
sketch.  By  Charles  Stuart,  M.D.,  Edin.,  President 
of  the  Berwiekshiie  Xaturtlists*  Club. 

Kelso  :  J.  aud  J.  H.  Rutherford,  20  Square. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

Dr.  WATTS  oh  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.RlS.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street.  Cavendish  Squire,  London,  W. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. _ _ _ _ 

A  NEGLECTED 

LAND  QUESTION. 

TnoaiFSON,  LL.B.  4  1. 

National  Press  Agenct,  Limited,  13  Whitefriars 
s;  e  t.  E.C.  _ 

REMARKS  on  the  LAW  of 
I  \  LITERARY  PROPERTY  in  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES.  Bv  Geo.  Carslake  Thompson, 
LL.B.  6d. 

National  Press  Agenct,  Limited,  13  Whitefriars 
Street,  E.1'.  _ 


ASPECT  of  the 

By  Geo.  Carslake 


OLDRIDGE'S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  SiYy  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  aud  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleauses 
from  D  indriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  C  mses  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow  ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ _ 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J  AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small.pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. _ 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 
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Very  many  Copies  of  all  the  Best  New  Books  are  in  Circulation  at 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Works  of  every  Shade  of  Opinion  on  all  Subjects  of 
General  Interest  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases ,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided 
of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IK  3  VOLS. 

The  Senior  Song-man.  By  the 

Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,”  &c. 

Farmer  John.  By  George 

Holmes. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 


A  Maid  Called  Barbara,  By 

Catharine  Childar. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Comm’  thro’ the  Rye/* 
&c.  Secuud  Edition. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &c. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


The  superabundant  Copies  of  the  Books  in  Circulation  are  withdrawn  for  Sale  a 
few  months  after  publication  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  A  New  Edition  of  the 
CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  containing  the  Surplus  Copies  of  many  leading 
Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be 
forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 


All  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE' S  SELECT  LIBBABY 
may  also  he  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

Mudie’s  Library,  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  price  Is ;  cloth,  Is  6d. 
NEW  and  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

EVOLUTION  EXPLAINED 

AND  COMPARED  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

By  W.  WOODS  SMYTH, L.R.C.P.,  Fell.  Med.  Sec.  Lond. 
Author  of  “  The  Government  of  God.’* 

A  Plain  Account  of  the  System. 

“  Fairly  and  intelligently  wrtten." — Science  Gost  ip , 

Elliot  Stock,  G2  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

\  DECADE  of  VERSE. 

JTjL  5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown/' 
Remington  and  Co. 


MUDIE  S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  7s  6.1. 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

A  Tragedy,  in  Two  Parts. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES  RIETHMULLER, 

Author  of  “  Teuton." 

“  The  author  of  this  tragedy  has  an  intimate  aqnaintanee  with  the  h:story  of  the  eventful  period  embraced 
in  the  p’ay,  and  makes  good  use  of  his  knowledge." — Whitehall  Review. 

"A  critical  period  of  ancient  history  is  here  depicted  with  much  force  and  accuracy." — Queen. 

"This  drama  is  worthy  of  admiration,  ahke  for  its  fidelity  to  history,  and  for  its  literary  and  poetic 
qualities." — Bi ighton  Herald. 

"  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Riethmiiller  to  say,  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  o'  his  task  admirably." — Northampton 
Mercury. 


London  :  J.  S.  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Limited,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


MR.  UNWIN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 

HALF-HOURS  with  FAMOUS  AMBASSADORS.  By 

the  Author  of  "  T  e  Life  of  Gladstoue,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Steel  Portrait,  7s  Cd. 

VERNON  LEE. 

OTTILIE :  an  Eighteenth  Century  Idyl.  By  Vernon 

Lee,  Author  of  “  Belcaro,”  “  Prince  of  the  Hundred  Soups,”  &c.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  of  COALVILLE. 

I’VE  BEEN  A  GIPSYING ;  or,  Rambles  among  our 

Gipsies  and  their  Children  in  their  Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of  Coalville.  Illus¬ 
trated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


COLLEGE  DAYS;  Recorded  in  Blank  Verse.  Printed 

on  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  53. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  17  Holborn  Viaduct. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCH  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


D  R. 

ALKARAM. 

ALKARAM. 


HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 

DUNBARS  ALKARAM. 


As  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  procure  DUNBAR’S  ALKA¬ 
RAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which  will  cure  the  severest  cases  in  half-an-hour. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address,  Dr. 
DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbert  and  Sons, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street, 


HAY-FEVER. 

HAY-FEVER. 


On  June  27th  (SIXPENCE),  New  Series.  No.  1. 


HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

JULY. 


Contents. 


The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “  Vi-e  Versa.”' 
Chap.  1.  An  Intercessor.  Chap.  2.  A  Last  Walk. 
Chap.  3.  Goodbye.  With  Illustrations  by  W. 
Ralston. 

The  Lay  Figure.  With  Illustrations  by  George 
Du  Manner. 

The  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea.  With  Illustrations  by 
W.  Small. 

The  First  Warning.  (An  Essay.) 

My  Tiger  Watch.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  Fnrniss. 
King  Pepin  and  Sweet  Ciii  e.  With  Illustrations 
by  George  Du  Maurier. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 


L 


ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  9,  JULY. 


Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps. 

36-39. 

The  Dorsetshire  Labourer.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  Death  of  the  Shameful  Knight.  By  Violet 
Hunt. 

Love  a  la  Mode.  By  Mrs.  Parr. 

The  “Royal  Irish"  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  By  the- 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Genthman.” 

Across  the  Plains.  Parti.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Strawberries.  By  Grant  Allen. 

In  the  carquinez  Woods.  Ctiaps.  1-2.  By  Bret 
Harte. 


Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


COMMENCEMENT  of  a  NEW  VOLUME. 


Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly. 


T 


HE  EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 


Contents  for  July. 

Balaam  :  an  Exposition  and  a  Study.  By  the. 
Editor. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  By  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 
D.D. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  :  her 
Completeness.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Milligan,  D.D. 

The  Identification  of  the  Serpent  with  Satan 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Deane, 
Ml. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Ven.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F  R.S. 

St.  James  on  the  Incarnation.  By  Joseph  John 
Murphy. 

Brief  Notices. 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


HIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  FORTH¬ 
COMING  NUMBER  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  the  7th,  and  BILLS, 
by  the  10th  JULY. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


/COLOURED  SCULPTURE.— See  the 

V_7  BUILDER  41,  by  post  4id) ;  View  of  New 
Church  at  Auteui);  Sketches  at  Romsey;  Sunday 
School  Memorial  Hall,  Leicester;  Cottage  Hospital, 
St.  Paul's  Cray;  New  Brewery,  with  section,  Burton- 
on-Trent — Dutch  Method  of  Bonding — Designs  of 
Burges— The  Armies  of  Industry — Royal  Collections 
of  Pictures — The  Si  ace  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  &c. — 
46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 
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MR.  VAN  VOORST S 

Series  of  Boolcs  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  British  Isles. 


HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  QUADRU- 

PEDS  ;  including  tlie  Cetacea.  By  Thomas  Bell, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
rewritten  by  the  Author,  nssisted  by  R.  F.  Tomes 
and  E.  R.  Alston.  8vo,  Illustrated  by  160  Wood- 
cut*,  £1  6 1. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  BIRDS.  By 

William  Yarrell.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Professor  Newton,  M.A.,  F.R.S  ,  &c.. 
to  the  end  of  Vol.  2.  Continued  in  Parts  at  2s  6d 
ear-h,  revised  by  Howard  Saunders.  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.,  &c.  The  Supplements  to  tho  First  and 
Second  Editions  are  st  11  to  be  had. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the 

EGr'iS  of  BRITISH  BIRDS,  with  Descriptions 
of  the  r  Nests  aud  Nidification.  By  William  C. 
Hewitson.  Thiid  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  £4  14s  6J 
JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  REPTILES. 

By  Thomas  Bell,  F.R  8.,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
wit, '1  50  Illustrations,  12s. 

JOHN  TAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  FISHES. 

By  William  Yarrell,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.S.  Third 
Edition,  with  Figures  aud  Descriptions  of  the 
additi  >nal  Species  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  C.  B., 
and  with  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
2  vol*.  8vo,  522  Illustrations,  £3  3s.  Thi  First 
aud  Second  Supplements,  containing  the  addi¬ 
tional  Species,  with  the  Portrait  and  Memoir, are 
sold  separately,  for  the  convenience  of  pui  chasers 
of  the  earlier  edition0.  First  Supplement,  8vo, 
7b  6J  ;  Second  Supplement,  8vo,  5s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


NATURAL  LAW  in  the  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  interesting  books 
on  the  relations  which  exist  between  natural  science  and  spiritual  life  that  has  appeared. 
Mr.  Drummond  writes  perfect  English  ;  his  ideas  are  fresh,  and  expressed  with  admirable 
felicity.  His  book  is  one  to  fertilise  the  mind,  to  open  to  it  fresh  fields  of  thouo-ht,  and  t© 
stimulate  its  activity.” — Literary  Churchman. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OP  DR.  GEIKIE’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  LIFE  and  WORDS  of  CHRIST.  By 

Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.  This  day,  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  16s. 

SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION— NOW  READY. 

The  CHRISTIAN’S  PLEA  against  MODERN 

UNBELIEF.  A  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidence.  By  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A  LL  B\ 
7s  6d. 

“  A  volume  both  interesting  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  be  of  very  important  service  to 
those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  present  Christian  Evidences  to  others.  The  reader  will  find 
complete  statements  of  the  general  arguments  from  miracles,  from  prophecy,  and  from  history,, 
with  a  very  lengthy  and  able  chapter  upon  the  ‘Authority  of  the  Canon.’  He  brings  to  this 
work  a  mind  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  his  subject,  and  a 
clear  and  agreeable  style.” — Guardian. 

cnjeologtcal  SJbrarg. 

ARE  MIRACLES  CREDIBLE  ?  By  J.  J.  Lias, 

M. A.,  Author  of  “Commentaries  on  Joshua  and  Judges,”  and  Hulsean  Lecturer  for 
1S84.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d.  [This  day. 

LIFE:  Is  it  Worth  Living?  By  I.  Marshall 

Lang,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d.  [ In  a  few  days. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  MOLLUSCA 

and  their  SHELLS.  By  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  F.R.S  ,  &c.,  and  Sylyanus  Hanley, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  by  a  Figure  of  each 
known  Animal  and  of  all  the  Shells,  ongraved  on 
203  copper-plate?.  4  vols.  8vo,  £6  10s;  loyal  Svo, 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  £13. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  STALK-EYED 

CRUSTACEA.  (Lobsters,  Crab?,  Prawns,  Shrimps, 
&c.)  By  Thomas  Bell,  President  of  theLinuean 
Society,  F.G.S.,  F.Z  S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
King’s  College,  London.  The  volume  is  Illus¬ 
trated  by  174  Engravings  of  Species  and  Tailpieces. 
8vo,  £1  5s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  SESSILE- 

EYED  CRUSTACEA,  (Sand hoppers,  &c.)  By  C. 
Sience  Bate,  F.R.S. ,  and  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A  , 
&c.  With  Figures  of  all  the  Species  and  numerous 
Tailpieces.  2  vols.  8vo,  £3. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  STARFISHES, 

and  OTHER  ANIMALS  of  the  CLASS  ECHINO- 
DERMATA.  By  Edward  Forbes,  M.W.S., 
Profe-sor  of  Botany  in  King’s  C  liege,  London. 
8 vo,  with  more  than  120  Illustrations,  15s. 

JOHN  YAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH 

ZOOPHYTES.  Bv  George  Johnston,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  an 
Illustration  of  every  Species,  £2  2$. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  HYDROID 

ZOOPHYTES.  By  Thomas  Hincks,  B.A., 
F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  with  67  Plates,  £2  2s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  MARINE 

POLYZOA.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  B.A., 
F.R.S.  Containing  an  Introductory  Sketch  of 
the  Class,  and  a  fall  and  Crifcal  Account  of  all 
the  British  Ft  rms.  With  83  Plate0,  giving 
Figures  of  tie  Species  and  principal  Varieties.  2 
vols.  demy  8vo,  £3  3?. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


DOES  SCIENCE  AID  FAITH  in  REGARD  to 

CREATION  ?  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Cotterill,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Bishop  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d.  [ Just  published. 

The  EXPOSITOR.  Edited  by  Samuel  Cox,  D.D, 

Yol.  V.  Second  Series  (January  to  June,  1883).  Now  ready,  in  Svo,  price  7s  6d,  con¬ 
taining  Articles  of  Permanent  Interest  and  Value  by  eminent  Biblical  Critics,  including 
Revs.  R.  W.  Dale,  LL.D. ;  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. ;  Canon  Evans,  M.A. ;  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  F.R.S.;  G.  Matheson,  D.D. ;  W.  Milligan,  D.D. ;  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D. ;  John 
Tulloch,  D.D.;  and  the  Editor. 

NOTICE. — The  following  Works  by  Dean  Howson  are  now  published  by  Messrs. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  CHARACTER  of  ST.  PAUL.  Third  Edition.  5s. 
The  COMPANIONS  of  ST.  PAUL.  5s. 

The  METAPHORS  of  ST.  PAUL.  3s  6d. 

MR.  BEET’S  COMMENTARIES.— This  day,  Second  Edition. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  I.  and  II.  CORINTHIANS. 

By  Joseph  Agar  Beet.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

“A  very  full  and  elaborate  commentary,  marked  by  all  the  diligence  and  erudition  which 
Mr.  Beet,  by  his  similar  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  before  shown  himself  to- 
possess.  The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  newest  results  of  criticism,  and  deals  with 
them  in  a  candid  and  judicious  spirit.  Some  of  his  conclusions  we  cannot  accept,  but  they 
are  always  well  weighed  and  powerfully  defended.” — Spectator. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  ROMANS.  Third  Edition. 

7s  6d. 

Each  Volume  contains  the  Author’s  own  Translation,  and  discusses  the  Greek  Text  and 
English  Rendering  of  the  Revised  Version. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  FOREST 

TREES.  By  Pf.ideaux  J.  Selby,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
With  nearly  200  Illustrations.  (8vo  out  of  print.) 
A  few  cop  ts  ou  large  p.ipiir,  roy.il  8vo,  remain 
for  sa’.e,  £2  16s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH  FOSSIL 

MAMMALS  and  BIRDS.  By  Professor  Owen. 
8vo,  with  237  IUustiations,  £1  11s  6d. 

JOHN  YAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Bow. 

First  Editions  of  some  of  the  above  may  still  be  had 
on  large  paper. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST, 

I  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


AUT  CAESAR,  AUT  NIHIL.  By  the  Countess  Von 

Bothmer,  Authoress  of  “  German  Home  Life.”  3  vols.,  21s. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ANGELS.  By  M.  Hope.  2  vols.,  12s. 
IN  the  OLDEN  TIME.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mdlle. 

Mori,”  &c.  2  vols.,  12s. 

ARDEN.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  2  vols.,  12s. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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KE6AN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


2  vols.  demy  8yo,  with  numerous  Tables  and  Fac-similes,  cl  >th,  36s. 

Tlie  ALPHABET  :  an  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 

“  Dr.  Tajlor  lias  given  us  for  tlie  first  time  a  history  of  our  alphabet  brought 
up  to  the  present  level  of  our  knowledge,  aud  written  in  a  style  that  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  intelligi  le  to  every  reader.” — Academy. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  LOGIC.  By  F.  H. 

Bradley,  Author  of  “  Ethical  Studies,”  &c. 

With  3  Maps,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

EIGHT  YEARS  in  JAPAN.  1873-1881. 

Work,  Travel,  and  Recreation.  By  E  G-.  Holtham,  M.Inst.C.E. 

With  5  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

THROUGH  the  ZULU  COUNTRY.  Its 

Battlefields  and  its  People.  By  Bertram  Mitforo. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  rach  volume  7s  6d. 

WORKS  of  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

To  be  completed  in  12  vols.  [  Fols.  I. -VI.  noio  ready. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

SHORT  PARLIAMENTS.  A  History  of  the 

National  Demand  for  Frequent  General  Elections.  By  Alexander  Paul. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  6s 

SAMUEL  SHARPE,  Egyptologist  and 

Translator  of  the  Bible.  By  P.  W.  Clayden. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is  61. 

The  RECENT  ARCHAIC  DISCOVERY  of 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  MUMMIES  at  THEBES.  A  Lecture  by  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Egypt  of  the  Past,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  DREAMS.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton 

KING,  Author  of  “The  Disciples.” 

“  Here  is  genuine  poetry,  worthy  to  take  a  high  place  in  permanent  literature  ; 
welcome  not  merely  for  what  it  tells,  but  still  more  for  what  it  suggests.” — 
Whitehall  Review. 

**  Full  of  a  sentiment  so  sabt’e  that  but  few  can  ever  hope  to  express  it  in  words.” 
— Scotsman . 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  53. 

LYRE  and  STAR.  Poems  by  the  Author  of 

“  Ginevra,”  “  Herman  Waldgrave,”  &c. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

A  STORY  of  THREE  YEARS  :  and  Other 

Poems.  By  J.  Williams. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth,  4*. 

HESPERAS,  RHYTHM  and  RHYME.  By 

E.  M.  Edmonds,  Author  of  “Pair  Athens.” 


London  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


PIBST  AND  SECOND  GRADES  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Under  the  Sanction  and  Approval  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley, 
dBart.,  M. A.,  Mus.Doc.,  Oxford,  and  of  Sir  G.  A.  M acfarken,  Mus.Doc.,  Cambridge. 

THE  MUSICIAN. 

A  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students.  Helps  towards  the  Better  Understanding  and 
Enjoyment  of  Beautiful  Music.  By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE. 

“  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  there  is  any  royal  road  for  acquiring  techui 
cal  knowledge,  but  we  are  quite  certain  Mr.  Ridley  Prentice’s  road  is  in  eveiy 
way  the  pleasantest  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  any  pianoforte  student.  If 
any  one  will  work  through  this  first  grade  conscientiously,  by  the  time  he  las 
reached  the  end  of  it,  he  will  have  mastered  many  difii cullies  in  harmony  and 
musical  forrajwhich  he  might  have  hitherto  thought  were  almost  insurmountable. 
The  work  supplies  a  deficiency  in  musical  literature  which  has  long  been  felt,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  become  intelli¬ 
gent  pianoforte-players.” — Saturday  R  view. 

“A  Knowledge  of  form  is  imparted  in  simple  and  pleasant  language.  This  is 
the  right  sort  of  instruction-book,  for  it  teaches  people  to  think  and  study  for 
themselves.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  understand, 
satisfactorily  interpret,  and  enjoy  beautifnl  mu  ic.” — Academy. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

The  CHILD’S  PIANOFORTE  BOOK.  A  First 

Year’s  Course  at  the  Piano.  By  H.  K.  Moore,  B.Mus.,  B.A.  Illustrated, 
4to,  3s  6d.  _ _ _ 

W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  How. 

And  all  Book  and  Music  Sellers. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


T  HE  ACADEMY, 


1  8  7  2  -  1  8  8  2, 

Notes  upon  the  Chief  Pictures  Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

BY  HARRY  QUILTER. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO.; 

AND  AT  A'LL  BOOKSELLERS. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

By  ERNEST  KENAN. 

Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman,  and  Re  vis  id  by  Malarne  Renan. 

Crown  8yo,  Ss. 

“The  book  is  full  of  personal  mahter  wh'c’i  is  s  ire  to  be  read  with  phamn  by 
all  who  like  to  know  as  much  as  they  are  allowed  to  know  of  the  personal  feelings 
aud  character  of  distinguished  m  in.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


IBERIAN  REMINISCENCE  S. 

Fifteen  Years’  Travelling  Impressions  of  Spain  and 

Portugal. 

By  A.  G  A  L  L  E  N  G  A. 

With  a  Map,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s. 

“Mr.  Gallongi’s  volumes  are  so  rich  in  fine  passages  that  one  i3  tempted  at 
every  page  to  quote.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


THE  LAND  OF  FETISH. 

By  A.  B.  ELLIS, 

Captiin,  First  West  India  Regiment.  Crown  8vo,  12*. 

“  A  sharp  observer,  a  clever  writer,  and  one  of  the  best  story-teller3  one  could 
easily  meet  in  a  day’s  mirch.” — Pall  Mall  Gizsite. 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS. 

By  Mrs.  SCOTT  STEVENSON. 

W.th  a  Map,  demy  8vo,  16?. 

“  Mrs.  Scott  Stevenson’s  volume  is  the  very  beM  of  guide-books  f  or  those  who 
intend  to  follow  her  route,  while  it  affords  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  do 
not.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


FOOTLIGHTS. 

By  JOHN  HOLLINGSHEAD. 

Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


FRANC  ATELLI’S  ROYAL  CON- 

FECTIONER.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Confectionery  in  all  its 
Branches.  Illustrated,  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8ro,  os.  [Next  week. 

TRANK  BUCKLAND’S  LOG  BOOK  of  a 

FISHERMAN  and  ZOOLOGIST.  Fourth  Thousand,  Illustrated,  crown 
8vo,  5s. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  COMMON-SENSE. 

A  Plea  for  the  Worship  of  Our  Heavenly  Father,  and  also  for  the  Opening  of 
Museums  and  Galleries  on  Sundays.  By  a  Barrister.  Demy  8/n,  7s  61. 

[this  day . 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

The  STORY  of  an  AFRICAN  FARM.  By 

Ralph  Iron.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  [Next  week. 

MOLOCH :  a  Story  of  Sacrifice.  By  Mrs. 

Campbell  Praed,  Author  of  “  Nadine. ”  3  vols.  Second  Ed.tiou. 

“  Shows  no  falling-off.  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  power  which  from  the  first 
distinguished  the  works  of  i  s  authoress.  Indeed,  there  is  even  an  increase  of 
dramatic  force.” — Graphic. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  the  SEA.  By 

Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  2  vols. 

“  Is  a  book  of  great  interest  and  ability.” — Whitehall  Review. 

Miss  BEAUCHAMP  :  a  Philistine.  By 

Constance  MacF.wen.  3  vols.  Second  Edition. 

“  The  beauties  of  the  philosophy,  the  purity  of  style,  the  originality  of 
expression,  render  *  Miss  Beauchamp  ’  as  remarkable  a  work  in  many  ways  as 
any  of  George  Eliot’s.” — Court  Journal. 


CHAPMAN"  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  (120,000). 

Cloth  boards,  2s  6d ;  paper  oover.  Is. 

THE  PRIEST,  THE  WOMAN,  and  the  CONFESSIONAL. 

By  Father  CHINIQUY. 


London  :  W.  T.  GIBSON,  38  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


TREASURY  PAPERS,  REIGN  of  GEORGE  I. 

Now  ready,  in  imperial  8vo,  pp.  620,  price  153,  cloth. 

/  1 ALENDAR  of  TREASURY  PAPERS,  Yol.  V.,  1714-1719, 

preserved  in  H  M.’s  Public  Record  Office.  Prepired  by  Joseph  Redimoton, 
aud  published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Ma-ter  of  the  Rolls. 

The  above  Papers  connected  with  the  a£f  lirs  of  the  Treasury,  comprise  petition*, 
reports,  aud  other  documents  relating  to  services  rendered  to  the  State,  grauts  of 
money  and  pensions,  appointment*  to  offices,  remissions  of  fines  an  I  duties,  &e. 
They  illustrate  civil  and  military  events,  fiuance,  the  administration  in  Ireland 
and  the  Colonies,  &c  ,  and  afford  information  nowhere  else  recorded. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  Trubner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and 
Co.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  E  linburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black,  and 
Douglas  and  Foulis.  Dubl.n  :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 
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EDWARD  STAFFORD'S  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


A  HISTORY  cf  LONDON.  By  W.  J.  Loftie.  B.A.,  F.S.A., 

Author  c  f  *•  Round  About  London,**  &c.  2  vols.  large  post  8vo,  with  nurne  oua 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  32s.  [Now  ready. 

EPPINGr  FOREST.  The  Official  Map.  Reduce!  from  the 

Arbitration  Map.  Published  by  order  of  the  F.pp.mr  F  -rest  Committee 
Seal  ,  3  inches  to  a  mile;  size,  2(5 inches  by  42.  Coloured  sheet,  2s.  Mounted 
on  cloth,  iu  case,  6s. 

The  ORKNEYS  and  SHETLAND:  their  Past  and  Present 

State.  By  John  R.  Tudor  (“Old  Wick,*’ of  the  Field).  With  Chapters  cm 
the  Geol«  gy  *y  Berjamin  R.  Peach,  F.RA.E.,  F  G.S.,  and  John  Horne, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.;  Wo  es  on  the  Flora  of  the  Orkneys,  by  Willi  im  Irvine 
Forteseue  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Shetland,  by  Peter  White,  L.R.C.S.E. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  large  p  st  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

[Now  ready. 

SCOTLAND.  Stanford’s  New  Map  of  Scotland.  Based  on 

the  Census  and  Ordnance  Maps,  with  the  Names  of  Towns  iu  different 
characters,  uncording  to  Population.  Scale,  7‘uO  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  about 
4  ft.  by  3  ft.  0  in.  Coloured  and  mounted  in  case,  12*  6d  ;  on  roller,  varnished, 
18*.  The  Four  Sheets  can  be  had  separately.  Coloured,  3s;  coloured  and 
mounted  in  case,  5s  each. 

“  The  new  map  of  Scotland  is  of  the  same  rfass  as  the  Library  Map  of  England, 
marked  by  all  the  same  fo.tures,  giving  similar  information,  and  equally  satis¬ 
factory  in  execution.  The  abs<  nee  of  the  great  black  mountains  unveils  features 

which  they  hid-*  in  ordinary  maps . A  credit  to  English  cartography.’* — Times, 

October  26tb,  18S2. 

NORTH  AMERICA.— Part  I.  The  UNITED  STATES,  by 

Professor  Hatden,  U.S.  Geological  Survey;  Part  II.  The  DOMINION  of 
CANADA  and  NEWIY  UNDLAND,  by  Professor  Selwyn,  F.R.S.,  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Caunda.  Large  post  Svo,  with  numerous  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  c  oth,  2ls.  (Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.) 

[Now  ready. 

AUSTRALASIA.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  F.R.GS.  With 

Ethnokgc  1  Appendix  by  A.  H  Keane,  M.A.I.  Third  Edition,  large  post 
Svo,  v\ith  20  Map*  and  56  illustrations,  cloth,  21s.  (Stanford’s  Compendium 
of  Geography  and  Travel.) 

ASIA.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard 

Temple.  Bart ,  G.C.S.I.,  &c.  With  Ethnological  Appendix.  1  arse  post  Svo. 
with  12  Maps  a*  d  73  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s.  (Stanford’s  Compendium  of 
Geograxhy  and  Travel.) 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  the  WEST  INDIES,  and  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  By  H.  W.  Bates.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H. 
Keane,  M.A.I.  S  oond  Edition,  large  post  8vo,  with  13  Maps  and  73 
Illustrations,  cloth,  21$.  (Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.) 

TOURISTS’  GUIDE  to  SUSSEX,  containing  full 

Infoi  matit-n  concerning  all  ifs  favourite  Places  of  Resort,  both  on  the  Coast 
and  Inland.  Bv  G.  F.  Chambers,  F  R.A.S.,  &c.  Third  E  Mtion.  fcap.  Svo, 
with  Map  and  Plan  (f  Chichester  Cathedral.  Cloth,  2s.  (Stanford’s  Two- 
Shilling  Series  of  Tourists’  Guides.) 

TOURISTS’  GUIDE  to  NORTH  DEVON.  By  R.  N.  Worth, 

F.G.S.,  &c.  With  Map,  fcap.  8/o,  cloth,  2s.  (Stanford's  Two-Shilling  Series 
of  Tourists’  Guide-:  ) 

TOURISTS’  GUIDE  to  SOUTH  DEVON.  By  R.  N.  Worth, 

F.G.S. ,  &c.  With  Map  and  Plan  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  Fcap.  8vo,  c’.otb,  2$. 
(Stanford’s  Two-Shi:iing  Series  of  Tourists’  Guides.) 

NORTH  and  SOUTH  DEVON,  bound  in  One  Volume,  piice  3s  6J. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT.  By  H.  I. 

Jenkinson,  Author  of  Guides  to  the  “English  Lakes,’’  “  North  Wales,”  &*.\ 
Third  Edition,  fjap.  Svo,  with  S.x  Maps.  Cloth,  5s.  ( JLnkinson’s  Series  of 

Practical  Guides.) 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS  for  MIDDLE  CLASS  and 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  Bv  Charlotte  M.  Mason.  Illustrated  by 
M«ps  on  a  uniform  scale.  Book  III. — The  C  ninth  s  of  England.  Second 
Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth,  2s  3  Book  II.— The  British  Empire  and  the  Groat 
Divisions  of  the  Globe.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  Is  Cd.  Book  I. — Elementary 
Geography.  Po-u  Svo,  cloth.  Is. 

The  WATER  SUPPLY  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES: 

Its  Geology,  Underground  Circulation,  Surface  Distribution,  and  Statistics. 
By  C.  E.  de  Rance,  A>soc.  lust.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Demy  Svo,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  cloth,  24s. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.-STANFORD’S  NEW  LIBRARY 

MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  and  the  Census,  and  adapted  to  the  various  branches  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Admhvfctration.  Scale,  6  miles  to  1  inch;  size,  6S  inches  by  80. 
Coloured  and  mounted,  in  morocco  case,  £3  13s  Gd  ;  on  roller,  varnished, 
£3;  spring  i oiler,  £G;  coloured  sheets,  unmounted,  £2  5s. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.-STANFORD’S  NEW  RAIL- 

WAY  and  STATION  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES;  Showing  the 
Urban  P<  pulation.  &c.  Sole,  10  miles  to  an  inch;  size,  40in.  by  48  in. 
Coloured,  in  c;c,  12$  6.1  ;  on  roller,  varnished,  18s. 

“  Shows  tlm  railways  and  all  t;  e  stations  in  an  unmistakeably  clear  manner. 
The  hills  and  mountains  are  dciin  ated  with  unusual  care,  and  in  all  other 
respects  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  really  good  map  of  England.’’ — Times ,  October 
26th,  1832. 

LONDON  ATLAS  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto  Edition,  containing  44-  Colon ved  Maps,  carefully  Drawn,  and  beauti- 
jully  Engraved  on  Steel  and  Copper  Pl.tes,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Geogi  apbv  of  the  World.  Each  Map  measures  14  inches  by  11.  Half- morocco, 
cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30$. 

WINNERS  in  LIFE'S  RACE  ;  or,  the  Great  Backboned 

Family.  Bv  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  Author  of  “  The  Fairy  and  of  Science,’’ 
“Life  and  Her  Children,”  Ac.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8  vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8=  C  l. 

“An  account  cf  vei titrate  animals,  written  with  such  natural  spirit  and 
vivacity  that  it  might  convert  even  a  literary  person  to  natural  science. 
Saturday  Review.  , 

“  Every  teaHier  of  zoology  will  value  it,  both  as  a  trustworthy  booK  of  reference 
and  a~  a  model  for  a  coareo  of  lessons  on  natural  history.  Journal  <>j  Education. 

“  \\re  can  conce  ve  no  better  gift-book  than  this  volume.  The  illustrations  in 
the  book  deserve  the  highest  piaise  ;.they  are  numerous,  accurate,  and  striking.” 
— Spectator.  _ _ 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “PICCADILLY.” 

This  clay  is  pub'ishel. 

Part  II. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Iu  Four  Monthly  Parts.  With  Illustrations,  prici  5s. 

OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS  on  PART  I. 

“  The  opening  chapters  overflow  with  drollery.” — Tints. 

“  If  we  may  judge  from  the  fi'  st  part,  ‘  Altiora  Peto  ’  bids  fair  to  become  one- 
of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  time." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  humour.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  The  first  part  bristles  with  clever  character-sketches.”— John  Ball. 

Th's  day  is  published. 

BIBLE  PARTINGS.  By  E.  J.  Kasell,  Author 

of  “  Calderon  ”  and  “  Tasso,”  in  “  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers."’ 
Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LIND  ORES.  By  Mrs, 

Oliphant.  Originally  published  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  3  vol3.  post 
8 vo,  25s  6J. 

“  4  The  Ladies  Lin  do  re  3  *  is  in  every  respect  excellent The  author  shows  her 

knowledge  of  life  by  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  characters.”— Saturday  Review. 


RAMBLES  with  a  FISHING-ROD.  By  E.  S„ 

Roscoe.  Crown  8vo.  [Immediately, 

A  GUIDE-BOOK  to  ICELAND. 

By  FELL  and  FJORD;  or,  Scenes  and 

Studies  in  Iceland.  By  E.  J.  Oswald.  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s  6J. 
“Whoever  wants  an  interesting  and  well-written  book  on  Iceland,  ancient  and 
modern,  may  t  ike  up  Mis,  Oswalt’s  entertaining  little  volume,  aui  he  will  not 
bo  disappointed,  either  in  the  matter  of  mere  amusement  or  of  solid  instruction." 
— Pull  Mull  Gazette. 


POPULAR  KOVELS. 


The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By  Walter  Besant.  Seventh. 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s  Gd. 

PICCADILLY;  a  Fragment  of  Contemporary  Biography 

By  Laurence  Oliphant.  Cheap  Edition,  2s  6d. 

RE  AT  A:  What’s  in  a  Name.  By  E.  D.  Gerard.  Cheap 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.  A  Novel.  By  the  Same. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GUILTY,  or  NOT  GUILTY?  A  Tale.  By  Major-General 

W.  G.  Hamlet.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s  6d. 

TRA.3E ADEN  HALL.  “When  George  the  Third  was 

King.”  By  the  Same.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MR.  SMITH:  a  Part  of  his  Life.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

Cheap  Edition,  3s  Gd. 

PAULINE.  By  the  Same.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
COUSINS.  By  the  Same.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS.  By  the  Same.  Third 

Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

DIARY  of  a  LATE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Samuel  Warren. 

Crown  8vo,  3s  Gd. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR.  By  the  Same.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
JOHN-A-DREAMS  :  a  Tale.  By  Julian  Sturgis.  New 

Edition,  crown  Svo,  3s  6d. 

MISS  MOLLY.  By  Eeatrice  May  Butt.  Cheap  Edition, 

2:61. 

LADY  LEE’S  WIDOWHOOD.  Bv  Lieutenant-General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  8ro,  2s  6i. 

DOUBLES  and  QUITS.  By  Laurence  W.  M.  Lockhart. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FAIR  to  SEE.  A  Novel.  By  the  Same.  Seventh  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

MINE  is  THINE.  A  Novel.  By  the  Same.  Seventh 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

The  MAID  of  SKER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of 

“  Lorna  Do.ne.”  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

WENDERHOLME.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross. 
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INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  VERSE  COMPOSITION.  By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  lato  Assistant  Master  at  Rngby  School,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  F.  D.  Morice,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  870.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  KEY,  for  the  USE  of  TUTORS  ONLY.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  SYNTAX  of  ATTIC  GREEK,  for  the  USE  of  STUDENTS  and  SCHOOLS.  By  F.  E. 

Thompson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College.  Crown  870.  [ Nearly  ready. 

GREEK  PASSAGES  ADAPTED  for  PRACTICE  in  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Intended 

for  the  use  of  Middle  and  Higher  Forms  of  Sehoo’s,  and  for  University  and  other  Students.  By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  H.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chri3ti  College, 
Oxford  ;  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  Sotool,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [Tn  preparation. 

EXERCISES  in  LATIN  PROSE.  Containing  about  150  Exercises,  with  Notes  and 

Prelitnina-y  Hints,  Directions,  and  Explanatory  Matter.  By  G.  G.  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  T-fn  preparation . 

SKELETON  OUTLINES  of  GREEK  HISTORY.  Chronologically  Arranged.  By  Evelyn 

Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Small  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

SKELETON  OUTLINES  of  ROMAN  HISTORY.  Chronologically  Arranged.  By  P.  E. 

Matheson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  [Iu  preparation. 

CHAPTERS  in  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  from  1509  to  1625.  By 

E.  W.  Crofts,  Lecturer  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


SOPHOCLES.  T  ranslated  into  English  Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  in  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  cf  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  8s  Gd. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  for  SCHOOLS.  By  F.  York-Powell,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Christ 

Church,  Oxford.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

The  RISE  of  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  in  ENGLAND.  By  Cyril  Ransome, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Literature  and  History,  Yo:ksliire  College,  Leeds.  Crown  Svo,  6?. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  For  the  Use  of  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  With  Maps, 

Plans,  Tables,  Contents,  Index,  &c.  By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Literature  and  History,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Sin  »U  8vo. 

[lu  preparation. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS.  For  the  Use  of  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  By  R.  F. 

Horton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Small  8vo.  [In  preparation. 


ENGLISH  PARSING  and  ANALYSIS. 

Clifton  College.  Small  8vo,  Is  6d. 


By  Cyril  L.  C.  Locke,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 

[Nearly  ready. 


BACON’S  ESSAYS.  Complete  Edition.  By  Francis  Store,  B.A.  Small  Svo. 
The  JUGURTHA  of  SALLUST.  By  W.  P.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 

School. 

A  COLLECTION  of  ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES.  Pro  gressively  Arranged. 

Donkin,  M.A.,  and  C.  H.  Hodges,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Rugby  School. 


[In  the  press. 

at  Rugby 

[la  preparation. 

By  A.  E. 

[In  preparation. 


EASY  GRADUATED  LATIN  PASSAGES.  For  Translation  into  English,  for  use  in 

Schools  as  Unseen  Pieces.  By  G.  L.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Valence  School.  lSmo,  paper  covers.  Is;  or  cloth,  Is  4d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  USE  of  TUTORS  ONLY.  3s  6d. 


HIGHWAYS  of  HISTORY.  A  S  eries  of  Volumes  of  about  120  pages  each,  by  Various 

Writers.  Edited  by  Louise  Creighton,  Author  of  “A  First  History  of  England,”  “  Stories  from  English  History,”  &c.  Small  8vu.  [In  preparation. 


The  GOVERNMENT  of  ENGLAND. 

The  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  ENGL  AND  &  SCOTLAND. 
The  HISTORY  of  RELIGION  in  ENGLAND. 


The  RELATIONS  of  ENGLAND  with  FOREIGN  POWERS 
The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND. 

The  SOCIAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 


The  GROWTH  of  the  COLONIES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


COMPANION  to  ALGEBRA.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  L.  Marshall,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Charterhouse.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


KING  JOHN.  Forming  a  Volume  of  the  Rugby  Edition  of  “  Select  Plays  from  Shakspere.” 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Small  8vo,  2i. 
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was  probably  influenced  by  weighty  advisers  outside  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister 
Bill  was  so  altered  as  to  render  such  marriages  legal  in  any 
Dissenting  or  Roman  Catholic  church,  where  a  Registrar  is 
bound  to  attend  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  any  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  Ireland,— where  a  Registrar  is  not  hound  to  attend, — 
but  was  never  to  be  legal  in  any  Anglican  Church.  In  other 
words,  the  Canou  law  would  prevail  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  no  Anglican  clergyman,  whether  approving  or  disapproving 
of  such  marriages  himself,  would  be  permitted  by  the  proposed 
change  in  the  laws  of  the  realm  to  marry  a  man  to  his  wife’s 
sister.  The  effect  of  this  would  have  been  to  turn  Anglicans  who 
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determined  on  such  marriages  into  either  temporary  Secularists, 


or  temporary  Dissenters,  or  temporary  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  we 
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hope  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  never  permit  so  need¬ 
less  an  outrage  on  Anglican  feelings. 


a’lHERE  is  a  panic  in  Egypt.  The  cholera  has  appeared  in 
Damietta,  and  according  to  the  most  favourable  accounts 
eighty  deaths  occurred  in  three  days,  in  a  population  of  30,000. 
Less  favourable  statements  raise  the  mortality  to  113  a  day,  and 
report  the  nnmher  of  other  deaths  as  unusually  high.  The 
disease  has  also  appeared  in  Mansourab,  Tantah,  and  Port  Said, 
hut  it  has  not  yet  been  acknowledged  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria. 
The  accounts  presage  a  regular  visitation,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  usual  explosion  of  cowardice.  Nothing  can  convince 
Continentals  that  cholera,  though  highly  epidemic,  is  not 
contagious, — for  instance,  doctors  rub  their  patients  without 
catching  it,— and  the  residents  are  flying  the  country  in 
crowds.  Damietta  is  surrounded  by  troops,  who  drive  hack 
all  who  attempt  to  escape ;  but  so  great  is  the  general 
flight  that  the  orders  from  Egypt  to  sell  Stock  have  affected 
every  European  Bourse,  and  ou  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
caused  a  genei'al  fall  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  Eastern 
Stocks.  The  French  Press  fiercely  denounces  the  greedy  selfish¬ 
ness  of  English  commerce,  which,  rather  than  hear  quarantine, 
has  brought  the  disease  from  Bombay,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
absurd  quarantine  laws  for  which  Lord  Granville  has  been  con¬ 
tending  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is  even  suggested 
'that  the  organisation  of  Egypt  may  he  broken  up  for  want  of 
■officers,  and  that  an  outbreak  among  the  British  troops  may 
.cause  their  withdrawal.  These,  of  course,  are  panic-struck 
opinions,  hut  the  interruption  to  business  and  to  affairs  will  he 
considerable. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  on  Tuesday  consecrated  the 
extended  and  restored  Church  of  All  Saints’,  Narborough,  and  in 
doing  so  referred  incidentally  to  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister 
Bill,  saying  that  the  Clergy  should  imitate  the  example  of  Johu 
the  Baptist,  whose  festival  they  had  just  been  celebrating,  and 
say  boldly,  “  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her.”  We  suppose 
that  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  denouncing  Herod's  marriage,  was 
speaking  of  what  he  held  to  be  forbidden  by  divine  law.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  has,  we  believe,  admitted  that  in  the 
case  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  revelation  proper 
contains  nothing  explicit  on  the  subject,  so  we  conclude  that  his 
denunciation  of  these  marriages  rests  either  on  a  Canon 
law  for  which  dispensations  have  been  frequently  granted  by 
the  Church  which  established  that  law,  or  on  private  judgment. 
In  either  case,  he  is  not  taking  up  very  solid  ground  for  his  pro¬ 
phetic  denunciations.  In  a  subsequent  speech,  the  Bishop  was 
very  indignant  with  those  censors  who  had  described  the  silence 
of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  as  unfaithfulness  to  the  Church.  It  was  due  solely, 
he  said,  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Bishops  to  negative  the  Bill,  since 
they  might  have  lost  votes  by  prolonged  debate.  Perhaps  so ; 
indeed,  that,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  the  conscious  motive.  But 
Bishops  certainly  do  like  excuses  for  not  taking  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  attitude  on  public  affairs,  and  for  lingering,  like  violets, 
in  the  shade, — though  we  would  not  exactly  accuse  Dr.  Magee 
of  being  a  violet  that  seeks  the  shade. 


The  ex-Khedive  Ismail  has  been  interviewed  by  the  Times 
Correspondent,  and  has  given  his  opinion  on  Egyptian  affairs 
•with  his  usual  shrewdness.  He  admits  that  the  English  possess 
Egypt,  and  must  retain  it,  but  maintains  that  the  easiest  method 
of  governing  it  will  be  through  the  Egyptians  themselves,  or 
rather  through  native  functionaries,  “  who  will  he  governed  by 
the  enlightened  views  of  the  English.”  If  they  are  employed, 
and  share  the  advantages  as  well  as  burdens  of  government, 
(hey  will  not  he  humiliated,  and  administration  will  he  easy. 
The  new  protectors  can  introduce  reforms  which  no  Khedive 
could  attempt  without  foreign  remonstrances,  and  will  have  “a 
peaceful  rule.”  A  foreigner  visibly  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  outrage  religious  feeling,  and  an  Armenian  would  not  be  re¬ 
spected.  As  to  Tewfik,  he  will  probably  intrigue  against  his  pro¬ 
tectors,  being  a  weak  man  “  who,  if  he  does  not  conspire  himself, 
will  be  delighted  to  know  others  are  couspiriug.”  As  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  belongs  to  Egypt,  and  if  a  second  one  is  cut,  that  will 
belong  to  Egypt  also.  As  Englaud  rules  Egypt  she  rules  the 
Canal,  and  “in  discussing  its  nationality,  she  only  weakens  her 
own  case.”  A  special  position  is  accorded,  by  European  respect, 
to  M.  de  Lesseps,  but  when  he  passes  away,  the  “  factitious 
French  character”  of  the  Canal  will  disappear  too.  Ismail  has 
brains.  _ 

After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  who 


The  Lords  have  changed  their  minds  once  more.  The  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  legalising  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s 
Sister,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  165  against  158.  The  third 
reading  of  the  same  Bill  was  rejected  on  Thursday  night  by  a 
vote  of  115  against  140,  so  that  the  friends  of  the  Bill  were 
fewer  by  twenty-five,  while  its  foes  were  fewer  by  eighteen. 
The  debate  was  not  a  remarkable  one,  unless  the  speech  of 
Bishop  Temple  against  the  Bill  may  he  called  remarkable.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  insisted  strongly  on  the  argument  that 
the  Bill,  if  carried,  would  put  in  the  strongest  light  the  oppo¬ 
sition  between  the  law  of  the  Chui-ch  and  the  Law  of  the  land, 
— the  Church  refusing  altogether  to  sanction  marriages  which 
the  Statute  Law  would  allow, — and  insisted  that  this  conflict  mast 
lead  soon  to  Disestablishment.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  permit,  even  among  Dissenters, 
marriages  which  most  Dissenters  believe  to  be  perfectly  right,  may 
not  lead  rather  more  directly  to  Disestablishment.  Bishop  Temple 
insisted  on  the  grave  danger  of  unsettling  the  principle  of  our 
marriage  law,  without  having  any  new  principle  to  put  in  its 
place  ; — and  this  would  he  a  good  argument,  if  the  principle  ou 
which  it  now  stands  commanded  general  respect,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not.  It  is  better  surely  to  sanction — 
cautiously— exceptions  on  which  the  conscience  of  a  community 
is  clear,  than  to  stand  by  an  untenable  principle  against  which, 
as  a  general  principle,  the  conscience  of  the  community  is  clear. 
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Lord  Salisbury  made  a  speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Constitutional  Union  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Janies  s  Ha.ll,  wbion 
contained  something  more  than  the  old  criticisms  oh  the  parti¬ 
coloured  character  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  century  (in  which, 
by  the  way,  he  forgets  the  still  more  remarkable  patchwork  of 
which  the  Conservatism  of  the  century  is  made  up).  He 
announced  it  as  a  great  law  that  you  can  never  depend  on  the 
Conservatism  of  the  extremely  rich,— because  they  have  so 
much,  that  they  can  afford  to  lose  a  good  deal  without  missing 
it.  You  can  only  depend  on  the  Conservatism  of  the  moderately 
well-to-do,  the  people  who  would  lose  their  all  if  the  foundations 
of  proprietary  right  were  in  any  way  unsettled.  It.is  to  those 
who  have  no  margin,  those  to  whom  revolution  would  mean  a 
great  inroad  on  their  habits  and  comforts,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
trusts  implicitly  the  safety  of  the  Constitution.  As  for  Loid 
Hartington,  he  is  too  rich  to  care.  He  might  lose  a  great  deal, 
and  still  find  all  he  wanted  well  within  his  reach.  That  is  a 
very  neat  theory  of  Lord  Salisbury  s,  but,  as  we  have  elsewlieic 
shown,  it  will  hardly  hold  water. 


Nor  will  Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s,  who  spoke  later,  and  who 
maintained  that  “the  tendency  of  mature  intellect  is  towards 
Conservatism,”  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Froude  is  a  Conservative 
of  the  anti-Irish  kind,  and  Matthew  Arnold  a  Conservative  of 
the  anti-Dissenting  kind.  We  do  not  exactly  know  why  mild 
scorn  for  Philistinism  should  he  called  Conservative.  So  far  as 
we  remember  Mr.  Arnold  s  views  on  the  regeneration  of  Iie- 
land,  they  were  Kadical  far  beyond  the  Radicalism  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  truth  is  that  “mature  intellect,”  tempered  by 
fear,  is  Conservative ;  while  “  mature  intellect,”  tempered  by 
sympathy  and  hope,  is  Liberal.  But  the  same  probably  may  be 
said  of  immature  intellect.  The  maturity  of  the  intellect  aflects 
the  clearness,  the  finish,  the  adequacy  of  the  political  creed ; 
but  does  not  affect  its  general  direction. 


Lord  Spencer,  who  is  travelling  in  Ireland,  on  the  27th  inst. 
made  an  important  speech  at  Limerick  to  the  Agricultural 
Society.  He  said  that  the  insecurity  of  the  farmer  had  now 
disappeared,  and  that  he  saw  signs  of  agricultural  improvement 
in  the  West.  Culture  was  still  behind-hand,  the  peasantry, 
■without  sufficient  stock,  raising  exhausting  crops  on  impoverished 
soil,  but  still  the  beasts  were  better  and  slightly  increased  in 
number,  there  were  more  tiled  houses,  and  the  number  of  poultry, 
a  stock  raised  by  the  smallest  tenants,  bad  increased  two 
millions.  The  quality  of  the  butter  also  bad  been  improved,  till 
the  article  which  ten  years  ago  fetched  £96  a  ton  in  London, 
now  fetched  £120.  He  urged  strongly  more  attention  to  material 
improvement,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the  poverty  of  the 
West  could  be  permanently  relieved,  but  thought  that,  upon  the 
whole,  “  we  might  again  look  forward  with  some  hope  to  the 
future.”  These  remarks  appear  to  have  been  well  received,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  decrease  of  bitterness  towards  the  Viceroy 
is  marked  throughout  his-  tour.  We  fancy,  however,  that  the 
bitterness  has  never  been  greatest  among  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  who  expend  their  hatred  rather  on  local  enemies  and  on 
the  law,  thau  upon  the  Government,  which  is  slightly  beyond 
their  grasp. 

Leo.  XIII.  has  addressed  a  letter  of  twelve  pages  to  M.  Grevy 
personally,  a  sketch  of  which  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Times  Correspondent  in  Paris.  The  Pope  comments  on  the 
legislation  of  the  past  three  years,  the  expulsion  of  the  Orders* 
the  subjection  of  seminarists  to  the  conscription,  and  the  right 
assumed  to  suppress  curates’  salaries,  and  observes  that  all 
these  measures  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Concordat.  His 
Holiness  adverts,  moreover,  to  the  spirit  shown  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  Concordat,  especially  in  M.  Paul  Bert’s  report,  and 
observes  that  he  would  be  regarded  as  wanting  to  his  duty  if  he 
were  to  pass  over  such  events  in  silence.  He  jyrays  the  President, 
therefore,  up  to  the  limits  of  his  power  to  discourage  these 
attacks  upon  religion,  and  so  diminish  the  probability  of  a 
rupture  between  the  Papacy  and  France.  The  letter  will,  it  is 
said,  be  answered  in  a  temperate  spirit,  though  M.  Grevy  is 
believed  to  be  very  anti-clerical,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  a 
rupture  can  long  be  avoided.  The  more  popular  a  body  in 
France  is,  the  more  violently  is  it  opposed  to  religion,  and  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  lias  only  this  week  suppressed  the 
chaplaincies  of  the  great  hospitals,  and  forbidden  the  entrance 
of  priests,  except  when  summoned  by  patients.  The  Papacy 
must  take  a  stand  at  some  point  or  other,  and  declare  that 


the  Government  of  France  can  no  longer  be  recognised  as 
Catholic.  _ 

The  trial  of  Scharf  and  the  other  Hungarian  Jews  fur  the 
murder  of  a  Christian  girl  at  the  Passover  still  continues,  and 
the  evidence  gradually  elicited  discredits  the  prosecution,  which 
appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  worst  kind  of  religious  hatred.. 
The  evidence  as  to  time  has  been  disproved.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  police  threatened,  and  probable  that  tbeir  tortured,  the  most 
important  witness,  the  boy  Moritz ;  and  it  was  proved  that 
Peczeli,  the  inferior  magistrate  who  took  his  deposition,  was  a 
felon,  condemned  to  twelve  years’  imprisonment  for  murder.  A 
Police  Commissioner  also  stated  that  the  boy,  in  his  presence, 
had  retracted  his  whole  evidence.  The  case  is,  therefore,  break¬ 
ing  down  ;  but  the  Court  is  evidently  perplexed  by  the  fierce* 
excitement  of  the  populace,  who  audibly  threaten  witnesses 
favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  accuse  them  of  being  purchased  by 
large  bribes.  It  is  as  necessary  to  guard  their  lives  as  if  they 
were  Irish  witnesses  favourable  to  the  Crown. 


A  telegram  from  Shanghai  was  received  by  the  Chinese 
Legation  in  London  on  Thursday,  denying  that  any  settlement 
of  the  Tonquin  difficulty  had  been  arrived  at.  Li  Hung  Chang, 
the  official  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  with  M.  Tricou,  had 
been  so  irritated  by  the  Frenchman’s  rudeness,  that  he  declined 
to  meet  him,  and  retired  to  Tientsin.  “He  sees  no  chance  of 
falling  into  an  accord  with  M.  Tricou.”  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  Pekin  Government  has  made  up  its  mind  that  France 
must  acknowledge  Chinese  suzerainty  in  Tonquin,  which  is  the 
specific  point  M.  Cliallemel-Lacour  lias  decided  not  to  concede. 
W ar,  therefore,  would  be  inevitable,  but  that  it  is  known  the  French 
Cabinet  is  divided.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  supported  by  the  President,, 
and,  it  is  believed  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  is  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  tbe  war,  and  M.  Cliallemel-Lacour  threatens  to  retire. 
The  struggle  is  not  yet  ended,  but  as  the  Chamber  is  distinctly 
against  any  war  of  moment  outside  Europe,  we  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  concession  required  by  China  will  be  made,  and 
that  tbe  expedition  to  Tonquin  will  be  content  with  avenging 
M.  Riviere.  The  vacillation  of  the  Republican  Government 
upon  this  subject  has  been  deplorable. 

Quite  an  excitement  has  arisen  in  America  about  pauper  emi¬ 
grants  from  Ireland.  It  is  stated  that  two  or  three  ships  have  re¬ 
cently  landed  emigrants  from  Irish  poor-houses  who  are  too  feeble 
to  work,  who  have  no  money,  and  who  will  be  a  burden  upon  the 
American  ratepayers.  The  Emigration  Commissioners  of  New 
York  have  accordingly  ordered  these  persons  to  be  taken  hack.  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  replied  that  he  knew 
of  only  five  such  families,  all  of  whom  were  offered  homes  by  their 
relatives,  and  landed  with  travelling-money  in  their  pockets.  The 
amounts  given  them  are,  however,  exceedingly  small,  generally 
about  a  pound,  and  it  is  probable  that,  unknown  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Unions  have  shipped  a  few  totally  destitute  persons. 
The  practice  must,  of  course,  be  stopped ;  hut  the  fuss  made 
about  it  is  exaggerated,  the  Irish- Americans  thinking  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  serve  to  put  the  two  Governments  at  loggerheads.  A 
moment’s  thought  would  show  anybody  that  aged  paupers  or 
pauper  children  do  not  belong  to  the  dangerous  classes,  and 
tbat  tbe  Government  could  have  no  interest  in  lightening  the 
rates  of  one  or  two  Irish  unions  by  a  few  pounds.  Its  object  is  to> 
reduce  tbe  congestion  in  tbe  West  of  Ireland,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  helping  poor  tenants  to  emigrate,  the  paupers  not 
being  settled  on  the  land. 


Sir  Henry  James,  with  all  his  astuteness,  is  hardly  a  good 
manager  of  the  Bills  of  which  he  has  the  charge.  In  the  Grand 
Committee  on  Law  he  first  disseminated  the  impression  that  he 
would  report  the  conduct  of  particular  obstructors  to  tbe  House 
as  a  good  reason  for  not  proceeding  with  tbe  Criminal  Code  Bill, 
— indeed,  what  he  said  in  the  House  itself  was  equivalent  to  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Warton  for  trying  on  one  occasion  to  prevent 
the  Committee  from  getting  a  quorum, — and  then  he  dropped 
all  such  criticisms,  and  simjaly  reported  that  the  progress  made 
with  the  Bill  warranted  no  hope  of  finishing  it  this  Session. 
Either  Sir  Henry  James  should  not  have  threatened  to  report 
the  conduct  of  special  Members  at  all,  or  he  should  have 
persevered  with  it.  The  consequence,  of  course,  was  an  angry 
wrangle  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law, 
and  a  general  impression  on  the  part  of  the  public  less  favour¬ 
able  to  the  work  of  these  Grand  Committees  than  is  justified 
by  the  facts.  Tbe  result  was  tbat  the  Committee  reported  that. 
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having  dealt  with  only  eight  clauses,  and  the  Bill  containing 
120  clauses,  ou  which  there  were  390  proposed  amendments, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  passing  the  Bill  through  Committee 
this  Session.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  is,  as  Mr.  Bryce  indicated 
in  his  very  excellent  speech  in  the  Committee,  that  this  Bill  was 
not  a  good  subject  for  the  work  of  a  Grand  Committee.  First, 
it  was  drafted  by  a  Commission,  and  not  by  the  Government 
draftsman;  and  secondly,  great  alterations  of  principle,  as 
distinct  from  codification  of  the  existing  law,  were  introduced 
into  the  Bill.  Both  these  circumstances  rendered  it  a  very  bad 
specimen  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  powers  of  a  Grand 
Committee. 


Two  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  have  died  on  successive 
days  of  this  week, —  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  the  aged  Arctic 
explorer,  and  an  eminent  student  of  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism,  on  Tuesday;  and  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  middle  life,  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
was  best  known  as  a  great  mathematician,  and  especially  for 
his  speculations  on  the  possibility  that  to  higher  apprehensions 
than  ours  space  may  have  more  than  three  dimensions,  indeed, 
any  number  of  dimensions  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  equa¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  had  worked  with  great  success 
at  the  phenomena  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  on  which  we  believe 
that  he  had  established  new  and  original  theories  of  his  own. 
He  was  conspicuous,  too,  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  as  a  patron 
of  learning,  a  department  in  which  his  generous  nature  and  large 
means  enabled  him  to  effect  much.  His  modesty  and  gentleness 
were,  at  least,  as  remarkable  as  his  abilities,  and  there  are  few 
•circles,  whether  in  Science,  Art,  or  Learning,  in  which  his 
presence  will  not  be  long  and  grievously  missed.  He  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  contracted,  we  believe,  in  Rome. 


There  is  a  remarkable  letter  from  Rome  in  the  Times  of 
Tuesday,  on  the  subject  of  the  extraordinary  fibs  told  in  the 
Roman  Press,  and  thence  transmitted  to  Ireland  and  elsewhere, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Pope’s  attitude  towards  Ireland,  towards 
the  Irish  Bishops,  towards  Mr.  Errington,  and  towards  the 
Propaganda  itself.  The  number  of  these  “  Hiberno-Roman” 
fables,  as  the  Roman  correspondent  calls  them,  is  portentous, 
and'a  careful  collation  of  these  fables  would  clearly  prove  that 
either  there  are  two  distinct  Mr.  Erringtons,  or  else  no  Mr. 
Errington  at  all.  The  writer  intimates  that  the  Pope  himself 
determined  that  the  recent  letter  to  the  Irish  Bishops  should  not 
on  any  account  be  put  away  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  those  prelates, 
and  so  be  deprived  of  all  its  effect ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Pope  himself  took  care  that  what  was  called  the  “indiscretion” 
of  confiding  that  missive  to  the  Press  should  be  committed. 
Leo  XIII.  never  uttered  a  hrutum  fulmen  in  his  life,  and  when 
he  has  once  decided  on  a  course,  though  he  never  over-expresses 
what  he  means  to  say,  he  never  fails  to  sajr  it,  and  to  say  it 
effectually.  The  “  Hiberno-Roman”  fables  may  try  to  raise  a 
mystification  on  the  subject,  but  Leo  XIII.  is  too  much  of  a 
statesman  to  be  easily  foiled  by  the  legends  of  the  Roman  and 
Hibernian  Press. 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  recently-published  “  Acts 
of  the  Holy  See  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,”  than  the 
confidence  which  the  Pope,  as  a  statesman,  expresses  in  the 
justice  of  the  present  Administration.  In  Leo  XIII. ’s  letters, 
this  confidence  is  expressly  declared  more  than  once.  In  the 
letter  of  January  3rd,  1881,  the  Pope  declares,  “We  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  justice  of  those  who  rule  the  country,  and  whose 
great  experience  is  generally  tempered  with  judgment.  Ireland 
will  far  more  safely  and  easily  obtain  what  she  wants,  if  she  will 
adopt  only  the  means  sanctioned  by  law,  and  avoid  causes  of 
offence.”  Again,  in  the  letter  of  August  1st,  1882,  the  Pope 
says,  “  As  we  signified  to  you  on  another  occasion,  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  statesmen  who  preside  over  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  when  they  de¬ 
mand  what  is  just.  It  is  not  only  reason  advises,  but  their 
well-known  political  prudence.”  Expressions  of  this  kind  used 
-towards  an  Administration  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
author  of  the  treatise  on  “  Vaticanism, ”  show  that  Leo  XIII. 
harbours  no  grudges,  and  is  statesman  at  least  as  much 
as  Pope.  _ 

The  fighting  between  the  two  English  parties,  or  rather  the 
wings  of  the  two  parties,  is  now  so  bitter,  that  it  is  positively 


pleasant  to  find  a  Tory  leader  standing  up  to  defend  the  Liberal 
Government.  Colouel  Stanley  did  this  ou  Thursday.  The  old, 
endless  question  whether  transport  for  the  troops  should  alwaj'S 
be  kept  in  readiness  was  brought  up  as  usual  during  the  debate 
ou  the  Army  Estimates  ;  but,  as  is  not  usual,  a  Tory  Minister 
answered,  to  relieve  a  Liberal  oue.  Colonel  Stanley  pointed 
out  that  Parliamentary  governments  had  to  think  of  cost, 
and  the  cost  would  be  something  enormous,  for  if  we  had 
not  a  complete  transport,  tilings  would  be  worse  than  at 
present.  “  It  was  better  to  know  you  were  not  ready,  than  to 
think  you  were,  when  you  were  not.”  As  to  regimental  transport, 
the'proposal  to  keep  it  always  with  the  regiment  was  impractic¬ 
able,  for  till  the  destination  has  been  settled  the  kind  of  trans¬ 
port  wanted  could  not  be  settled  either.  The  Transport  Ser¬ 
vice  could  be  aud  should  be  perfected, but  the  means  of  transport 
must  be  left  to  the  occasion.  That  is  only  sense,  and  old  sense, 
too;  but,  now-a-days,  Tories  will  not  even  talk  sense,  if  it 
relieves  Liberals.  _ 

We  regret  to  perceive  that  the  project  of  sending  Lord  Reay 
to  the  Cape  as  Special  Commissioner  has  been  abandoned.  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  on  Monday  that  he  had  been  prepared  to  send 
the  Commission,  and  to  lay  its  instructions  on  the  table,  but 
that  he  had  received  a  telegram  announcing  the  intention  of  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  to  send  either  their  President  or 
Vice-President  to  London.  The  Government  had  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  accept  that  offer,  and  consequently  the  Commission 
would  not  be  sent.  It  is,  doubtless,  easier  to  receive  a  Commission 
than  to  send  one,  because  that  course  limits  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  beiug  able  to  speak  only 
for  his  own  State;  but  the  Commissioner  could  have  reported 
on  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  throughout  which  the  quarrel 
between  the  white  races  is  the  first  factor  in  politics.  The 
Times’  assertion  that  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa  hate  the  Dutch 
of  Europe  more  than  they  hate  Englishmen,  requires  evidence. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  M.  Joubert’s  language  in  Holland,  and 
with  the  strong  sympathy  expressed  by  the  Dutch  with  their 
brethren  of'  the  Transvaal.  Spanish- Americans  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  love  Spaniards,  nor  did  our  own  American  colonists  love 
Englishmen.  _ 

The  Standard's  correspondent  at  Sierra  Leone  relates  at  great 
length  and  with  full  detail  a  shocking  story.  It  had  become 
necessary  for  the  authorities  in  Sierra  Leone  to  punish  a  chief 
named  Gbow,  for  constant  and  cruel  raids  upon  protected 
natives  in  the  Sherbro  territory.  He  was  accordingly  attacked 
on  May  25th,  in  his  principal  stockade,  by  part  of  the  2nd  West 
India  Regiment,  200  of  the  constabulary,  and  500  native  allies- 
Gbow,  who  commanded 2,000  men,  fought  with  desperate  courage, 
but  his  negroes  could  not  stand  up  against  a  rain  of  shells  from 
the  howitzers,  and  either  broke  or  surrendered.  Those  who  fled 
were  followed  by  the  lvossus— a  friendly  tribe,  we  presume— 
and  slaughtered  ;  while  those  who  surrendered  were  taken  to  the 
captured  town  of  Hahoou,  aud  there  murdered  “in  cold  blood” 
by  “our  allies.*’  Gbow  s  town,  Jalliah,  was  set  fiie  to  aftei  its 
capture,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  believed  the  expedi¬ 
tion  will  “  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  his  mind.”  If  this 
story  is  true,  the  business  was  infamous,  and  the  commanding 
officer  should  be  at  once  ordered  to  explain  why  he  could  not 
stop  a  hideous  and  senseless  massacre.  Even  if  the  allies  broke 
loose,  he  had  force  enough  with  him  to  quell  a  mutiny.  No 
wonder  Gbow’s  men  fought  bravely,  if  they  were  aware  that 
after  surrender  they  would  be  murdered  in  co'.d  blood,  and  then 
mutilated. _ 

James  Carey,  the  informer,  has  left  Rilmaiuham  at  last,  after 
having  greatly  embarrassed  the  Government  by  a  demand  for 
police  protection  in  Dublin.  This  was  refused,  as  every  day 
would  have  produced  a  separate  riot,  and  he  at  last  agreed  to 
go  either  to  London  or  a  colony.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
universal  diffusion  of  Irishmen  under  the  British  flag,  which 
they  say  they  detest,  but  which  they  never  leave  except  for  tbe 
American,  that  Carey  would  be  safe  anywhere  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  British  colony.  He  might  he  comfortable  enough  in 
Norway,  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  or  Switzerland,  as  his 
income  is  considerable  for  his  wants,  but  even  in  Heligoland 
some  Irishman  would  find  him  out. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  100^-  to  100g  x.d. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


LEO  XIII.  AND  FRANCE. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted,  in  the  interests  of  contemporary 
history,  that  the  acts  and  words  of  Leo  XIII.  are  not 
more  carefully  noted  and  recorded.  He  does  not  excite  the 
imagination  of  Roman  Catholics  as  Pius  IX.  somehow  did, 
lacking,  perhaps,  a  certain  ray  of  originality^,  which  lighted  up 
his  predecessor’s  character,  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  watched 
with  the  same  assiduous  care.  He  is  coming,  however,  out  of 
the  mist,  and  as  his  figure  grows  more  distinct,  it  will  attract 
many  observant  eyes.  A  philosopher  on  a  throne  is  always  a 
rare  sight,  and  no  one  quite  like  Leo  XIII.  has  sat  for  centuries 
in  the  Papal  Chair.  Able  Popes,  and  astute  Popes,  and  Popes 
with  a  capacity  for  finesse  there  have  been  many — for,  after 
all,  the  Popes  are  picked  Italians — but  this  one  gives  the 
impression  of  being  a  wise  Pope,  who  marches  to  his 
ends  as  a  modern  statesman  of  high  character  and 
serene  thought  would  march.  There  is  a  moderation 
in  his  inflexibility,  and  a  certain  honest  plainness  in 
his  denunciations  which  are  not  supposed  to  be  usual 
among  ecclesiastics.  We  once  compared  Pio  Nono,  with  his 
fidelity  to  his  Church,  his  belief  in  himself,  and  his  vein  of 
humorous  originality,  to  a  fine  old  English  rector,  who  had 
always  had  his  own  way,  who  thought  Dissenters  rather  im¬ 
pertinent,  but  who  wished  to  be  obeyed  because  he  sincerely 
believed  that  obedience  must  of  necessity  be  best  for  the 
parish.  Leo  XIII.  is  not  like  that  at  all.  He  is  rather  like  a 
statesman  of  a  type  we  occasionally  see  in  all  countries,  in 
whom  nature  or  circumstance  has  bred  toleration,  but  whose 
advice  is  weighty  because  he  intends  the  machine  to  move  on,  and 
who  can,  when  needful,  recommend  grave  acts.  This  Pope  has 
been  tried  in  four  very  grave  affairs,  the  struggle  with  Germany, 
the  struggle  with  the  Czars  in  Poland,  the  struggle  with  Italy,  and 
the  struggle  with  the  Irish  Reds,  and  in  all  he  has  shown  the 
same  qualities, — inflexible  devotion  to  his  Church,  a  cool 
perception  of  all  circumstances,  and  a  patient  wiseness — we  do 
not  quite  mean  wisdom — which  in  the  end  secured  at  least 
partial  success.  No  man  can  have  a  more  formidable  opponent 
than  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  Chancellor  has  not  come  well 
out  of  that  fight,  nor  can  any  one  fairly  say  that  the  Pope  has 
won  by  unworthy  devices.  The  Czars  in  Poland  are  supported 
bv  irresistible  force,  but  they  have  yielded  in  the  contest  about 
Bishops  so  completely  that  the  Vatican  is  content.  Nowhere 
is  reverence  for  the  Papacy  weaker  than  in  Rome,  where  each 
successive  Pope  lives  under  a  microscope ;  and  in  Rome, 
in  the  municipal  elections  of  last  week,  the  Papalini 
swept  everything  before  them.  They  seated  two-thirds 
of  all  candidates.  Nowhere  among  Catholics  is  the  Papal 
authoiity  so  resisted  as  in  Ireland,  but  the  Pope  has  given  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Parnellites,  which,  though  it  has  not  dried 
up  the  subscription  he  denounced,  has  altered  the  tone  not 
only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  mass  meetings. 

Now  the  Pope  has  turned  to  France,  and  very  quietly,  but 
quite  unmistakably,  has  intimated,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Grevy,  that  it  the  tone  of  the  Government  cannot  be  modified, 
the  Papacy  cannot  keep  or.  its  old  terms  with  France.  The 
two  Powers  will,  as  in  Germany  and  Russia,  be  openly  at  war. 
The  letter  to  the  President  from  the  Pope,  read  in  the  Cabinet 
on  Tuesday,  and  though  not  published  allowed  to  ooze 
out,  is  understood,  we  think  correctly,  to  mean  this, 
though  Leo  XIII.  carefully  abstains  from  any  menace. 
It  was  time  for  such  a  declaration.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  Assembly  has  yet  passed  any  law  to  which  the 
Roman  Church  cannot  submit  under  protest,  unless  it  be  the 
one  subjecting  divinity  students  to  the  conscription  ;  but  the 
tone  of  recent  legislation  in  France  is  so  anti-Christian  that  a 
self-respecting  Church  is  bound,  at  all  events  officially,  to 
declare  that  it  is  submitting  only  to  direct  force.  The  recent 
laws  on  education  go  far  beyond  any  possible  definition  of 
State  neutrality  in  religious  affairs.  They  amount  to  this, — 
that  every  teacher  is  tolerated  except  the  Catholic  priest,  who 
is  excluded  with  his  emblems  almost  by  name.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  military  chaplaincies,  though  not  exactly  persecu¬ 
tion,  is  in  a  Catholic  country  pretty  clear  intimation 
that  the  State  thinks  Catholicism  worthless ;  while  the 
abolition  of  chaplaincies  in  hospitals  goes  even  further. 
Unless  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  Guibert  has  deliberately 
falsified  the  facts  in  his  circular  to  the  Cures  of  Paris,  the 
Municipality,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  which  has 
a  legal  veto  on  such  votes,  has  not  only  abolished  the  chap¬ 
lains — who  were,  of  course,  its  own  officers — but  has  closed 


the  hospital  chapels  on  week  days — the  Prefect  opens  them 
once  a  week — and  prohibited  the  voluntary  entry  of  any 
priest  into  the  wards.  He  can  enter  only  when  summoned  by 
a  patient.  Considering  the  importance  attached  by  Catholics 
to  the  last  offices,  the  immense  extent  of  these  hospitals,  and 
the  antagonism  of  most  French  doctors  to  the  priesthood,  this 
order  goes  far  beyond  “  neutrality,”  and  amounts  to  direct 
persecution  alike  of  the  priesthood,  who  are  inhibited  from 
preaching  even  to  willing  hearers,  and  of  any  religious  patients 
the  hospitals  may  relieve.  As  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  puts 
it,  the  summons  to  the  Cure  may  never  be  delivered,  and  even 
then  he  is  distant,  and  often  occupied  with  a  parish  contain¬ 
ing  50,000  souls.  If  the  Pope,  under  such  circumstances,  did 
not  warn  the  Government  that  its  tone  was  one  of  hostility, 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Concordat  was  not  respected,, 
and  that  serious  consequences  might  follow,  he  would  be- 
gravely  wanting,  not  only  in  self-respect,  but  in  his  duty  to 
the  Church,  whose  mouthpiece  he  claims  to  be.  So  would 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  Archbishop  would  not  be  under  the  spur  of  a 
system  of  theology  which  makes  the  intervention  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  the  hour  of  death  a  necessity. 

The  letter  will,  it  is  said,  be  answered  by  the  President  with 
respect,  but  we  question,  strong  as  the  motives  are  which  bind 
both  the  Papacy  and  the  Government  of  France  to  modera¬ 
tion,  whether  a  rupture  can  ultimately  be  avoided.  That  the 
Pope  will  suffer  long  is  true.  He  has  repeatedly  warned  the 
French  Episcopate  to  be  moderate,  and  has  recently  selected  a 
Nuncio  whom  he  can  trust  to  guide  his  rather  hot-headed 
ecclesiastical  team  in  that  sense.  He  must,  too,  be  keenly  aware 
that  in  Fiance  he  is  not  fighting,  as  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
rulers  of  another  creed  ;  but  men  who  sincerely  disbelieve  all 
creeds,  who  are  full  of  a  scientific  Paganism,  and  who  would,, 
if  provoked  to  fight,  go  strange  lengths.  They  might  sup¬ 
press  outward  Christianity  altogether.  France  is  the  only’ 
country  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  laid  under  an  inter¬ 
dict  by  secular  authority,  and  all  Frenchmen  still  feel  the 
effect  of  that  long  intermission  of  religious  teaching.  That 
might  happen  again,  and  no  Pope  would  lightly  run  such  a 
risk.  Moreover,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  which 
would  be  the  first  counter-blow  struck  by  the  Chamber,  wbuld 
in  France  have  serious  dangers  of  its  own.  The  spread  of 
materialism  in  some  districts  has  been  so  great,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  peasantry  to  pray  for  anything  not  visible  is 
so  rooted,  that,  as  the  Bishops  believe,  large  patches  of  the  soil, 
possibly  whole  Departments,  would  be  left  without  the  offices  of 
religion,  and  a  generation  would  grow  up  to  whom  Church  ser¬ 
vices  would  seem  needless  innovations  on  habit.  That  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  danger,  not  to  mention  that  an  open  contest  would  embitter 
the  Atheistic  propaganda  which  is  so  active  in  France — as  it 
also  begins  to  be  in  England — and  compel  the  Church  to  a 
warfare  of  argument,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  retain  its  corporate  existence.  Rome,  too,  which  has 
to  think  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  merely  of  the  corner  of 
it  which  to  French  and  even  English  journalists  seems  to 
make  up  the  universe,  is  anxious  for  French  assistance  at 
a  hundred  points,  and  were  the  French  Government  sin¬ 
cerely  hostile,  might  see  her  converts  abandoned  in 
a  hundred  provinces,  from  Manchooria  to  Montenegro. 
Nevertheless,  the  Pope  can  hardly  go  on  in  apparent 
amity  with  a  Power  definitely  anti-religious.  If  he  does,  he 
justifies  the  sarcasm  that  Rome  is  only  inflexible  to  the  weak. 
If  he  does,  he  weakens  for  a  generation  the  coherence  of  his 
Church  in  France,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  rent  into  two- 
parties, — those  who  approve  and  those  who  disapprove  the 
policy  of  submissiveness.  And  finally’,  if  he  does,  he  destroys 
his  power  of  fighting  in  all  lands,  for  he  cannot  excommuni¬ 
cate  in  Mexico,  or  Ireland,  or  Italy  for  acts  which  he  visibly 
passes  over  in  France  without  open  reprehension.  We  con¬ 
ceive  that  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  temper  of  the  majority 
does  not  change,  the  Pope  will  be  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
Nuncio,  and  thus  announce  to  the  whole  world  a  rupture  with 
France,  which  will  undoubtedly  impel  the  majority’  to  extreme 
courses,  including  the  suppression  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Budget. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  the  contest  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  for 
unless  the  Chamber  goes  revolutionary  lengths  the  Papacy  will 
not  have  its  usual  leverage,  the  absence  of  priests  among  a  popu¬ 
lation  which  wishes  for  them.  It  must,  according  to  its  modern 
practice,  supply  the  churches  with  priests,  missionary  or  other, 
so  long  as  the  secular  power  will  allow.  But  we  should 
imagine  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  believing  section 
of  the  community  would  derive  new  energy  from  the 
insults  cast  upon  their  faith,  that  their  antagonism  to 
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the  Republic  would  become  more  definite,  and  that  in  no 
long  time  Republican  statesmen  would  see  the  folly 
of  wilfully  exasperating  such  a  force,  and  would  seek  a 
modus  vivendi.  They  may  be  very  fanatical,  but  they  are  not 
as  fanatical  as  the  Terrorists,  and  very  energetic,  but  they  are 
hardly  moi'e  energetic  than  Napoleon  or  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
entire  experiment  has  been  tried  before,  under  conditions  very 
favourable  to  the  anti-religious  party,  which,  be  it  remembered, 
during  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  services  tied  victory  to 
its  banners ;  and  it  ended  in  a  victory  for  Rome,  which  can 
wait,  if  need  be,  for  centuries.  This,  however,  is  a  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  future.  All  we  wish  to  point  out  to-day  is  that 
Leo  XIII.,  the  most  moderate  of  Popes,  finds  it  necessary  to 
warn  the  Government  of  France  that  a  contest  with  the 
Church  is  at  hand  ;  and  that  if  it  begins,  the  whole  power  of 
that  Church,  with  its  persistence  and  its  hold  over  the 
common  people,  will  be  thrown  decisively  against  the  Republic. 


THE  BISHOPS  AND  THE  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER. 

r  1 1HE  Lords  are  not  high-minded  and  have  no  proud  looks. 
JL  They  follow  the  Psalmist’s  admonition  to  refrain  their 
souls,  and  keep  them  low,  like  a  child  that  is  weaned  from  its 
mother.  To  reverse  their  judgment  on  a  matter  of  first-rate 
importance  within  a  fortnight,  is  hardly  a  step  to  give  new 
weight  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Perhaps  they 
were  more  influenced  than  they  would  like  to  admit  by  the 
Guardian  s  appeal  to  them  to  consider  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  to 
introduce  a  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  Church  and  the  law 
of  the  State,  which  might  end  in  Disestablishment.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  put  that  argument  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  influenced  some  of 
the  Conservative  Peers  who  formerly  supported  the  Bill,  and  in¬ 
duced  them  to  stay  away.  If  so,  we  congratulate  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  contemporary  on  the  generalship  which — like  an  hour  of 
inspiration  from  Wallace  or  Bruce— has  so  soon  turned  Flodden 
into  Bannockburn.  But  the  victory  will  bo  dearly  bought, 
if  it  induces  the  Dissenters  to  see  in  the  amiable  deceased  wife’s 
sister*,  the  lever  with  which  they  may  disestablish  the  Church 
of  England.  They  will  be  very  apt  at  learning  the  lesson  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  Guardian.  And  perhaps  they  may  now  bend  all 
their  energies  first  to  obtain  the  legalising  of  these  marriages  in 
the  form  most  likely  to  excite  the  denunciations  of  the  Church, 
and  then  to  aggravate  the  conflict  between  the  law  of  the 
Realm  and  the  law  of  the  Church  which  must  ensue.  They 
will  remember  that  it  is  lawful  to  be  taught  by  an  enemy  ;  and 
perhaps  they  may  strike  out  a  new  and  more  effectual  path 
towards  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  for  which 
they  wish. 

For  it  is  certain,  we  take  it,  that  this  Bill  must  pass  into 
law,  and  must  pass  into  law  before  very  long.  A  measure 
which  has  so  large  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  which  has 
once  gained  a  majority  in  the  Lords,  can  hardly  be  stayed 
for  any  considerable  period.  This  last  hasty  act  of  aristocratic 
repentance  will  bring  delay,  but  it  will  bring  nothing  more, 
unless  it  also  causes  an  agitation  in  the  provinces  against 
giving  the  Bishops  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  may  say, 
by  the  way,  that  that  agitation  could  hardly  be  based  on  worse 
ground  than  the  recent  action  of  the  Bishops  in  relation  to  this 
Bill.  The  case  against  the  Bishops  as  Peers  is  that  they  take 
so  puny  a  part  in  general  legislation,  and  hardly  dare  to  call 
their  souls  their  own,  even  on  a  matter  so  germane  to  their 
special  province  as  the  proper  mode  of  spending  Sunday.  But 
to  denounce  the  Bishops  for  taking  an  active  part  in  such  a 
controversy  as  this,  and  for  giving  a  vote  according  to  their  con¬ 
sciences,  is  altogether  unfair.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  think  their 
vote  a  wise  one  ;  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  to  forbid  marriages  on  no  good  ground  of 
expediency,  to  which  apparently  the  conscience  of  the  people 
is  not  generally  opposed,  and  which  take  place,  therefore, 
or  else  ought  to  take  place,  in  spite  of  the  legal  prohibition. 
But  no  fair-minded  man  can  deny  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  Bishops  have  said  it, 
and  said  it  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness.  They  are  members 
of  the  House  of  Peers  expressly  that  they  may  say  what  they 
think  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  it  is,  to  our  minds,  a  very 
great  set-off  against  the  reasons  which  would  make  it  desirable 
to  exclude  them  from  the  House  of  Peers,  that  they  have  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  actively  on  the  subject  of  this  Bill,  and  have 
shown  a  certain  unanimity  in  their  judgment  on  it.  That 
judgment  may  be  wrong, — and  we  believe  that  it  is  wrong, — 
but  we  do  not  place  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  to 
increase  the  chance  of  getting  right  judgments,  but  rather  to 


secure  a  certain  amount  of  representation  in  that  House  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  in  this  case  they 
have  really  represented  the  view  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  there  can,  we  conceive,  be  no  doubt.  We  are 
always  ready  to  be  candid  friends  to  the  Bishops,  when  it  is 
needful.  But  on  this  occasion  candour  compels  us  to  say  that 
if  the  Bishops  had  spoken  their  mind  more  fully,  we  should 
have  thought  them  entirely  within  their  right,  and  that  by 
the  part  they  have  taken  in  resisting  the  Bill  they  have  done 
something,  though  not  enough,  to  vindicate  their  position  as 
representatives  of  the  mind  of  the  Clergy  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  argument  against  their  position  as  Peers  is  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  so  little  of  any  mind  at  all  in  relation  to  nine  out  of  every 
ten  measures  of  the  highest  importance.  That  they  have  more 
or  less  effectually  represented  the  mind  of  the  Clergy  on  one 
such  measure  should  go  to  their  credit,  and  not  to  their  debit, 
as  Life  Peers. 

As  to  the  main  question,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  alone  made  a  point  of  real  importance.  There  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  disturbing  any  fixed 
and  intelligible  principle  on  which  the  law  of  marriage  is 
based,  without  putting  some  other  even  more  fixed  and 
more  intelligible  principle  in  its  place.  If  the  present  law 
were  but  well  observed,  and  not  constantly  broken  by 
really  serious-minded  people, — if  the  present  law  did  not  lead 
to  positive  mischief  of  a  very  serious  kind  in  the  families  of  the 
poor, — we  should  have  nothing  to  say  for  the  legalising 
of  a  single  kind  of  marriage  which  the  present  law  for¬ 
bids,  without  attempting  to  lay  down  a  new  ground  of 
legality.  We  should  repljr  to  Bishop  Temple  simply  by 
saying  that  piecemeal  legislation  is  the  best  kind  of 
legislation  in  cases  where  a  specific  grievance  is  clearly  seen 
and  widely  felt,  without  its  being  clearly  seen  that  there  is  any 
great  principle  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  base  the  law  that 
would  remedy  that  grievance.  Undoubtedly,  as  Lord  Kimberley 
said,  a  marriage  law  which  rendered  consanguinity  the  only- 
ground  of  objection, — a  marriage  law  which  permitted  a  man 
to  marry  his  step-mother  or  his  step-daughter,  and  a  woman 
to  marry  her  step-father  or  step-son, — would  create  an  amount 
of  instinctive  horror  in  the  public  mind  which  would  be  very 
dangerous,  if  only  on  the  ground  that  a  marriage  law  which 
permitted  what  the  people  at  large  think  unnatural,  must 
sink  in  the  respect  of  the  people.  Doubtless,  the  relation 
of  parent  and  child  implies  such  a  multitude  of  those 
associations  which  must  banish  all  thoughts  of  marriage 
from  any  undepraved  nature,  that  to  permit  marriage 
between  step-parents  and  step-children  would  be  positively 
degrading  to  the  thoughts  of  the  community,  and  might 
even  lead  to  popular  outbieaks  against  marriages  which  the 
law  would  allow.  We  are  even  disposed  to  think  that,  if  the 
law  sanctioned  adoption  as  a  legal  step, — as  we  wish  it  did, 
— it  ought  to  forbid  marriages  between  an  adopted  parent. and 
an  adopted  child,  so  entirely  is  that  relation,  even  when  only 
artificially  taken  up.  one  exclusive  of  the  passions.  Still,  with 
this  one  exception,  why  should  not  all  marriages  of  mere- 
affinity  be  legalised,  and  those  finer  instincts  which,  as  we  quite 
admit,  revolt  against  marriages  between  people  who  have  once 
held  to  one  another  the  position  of  even  quasi-brother  and 
sister,  be  trusted  to  hinder  this  kind  of  marriage  from 
becoming  frequent  ?  What  we  really  care  for  is  to  legiti¬ 
mate  marriage  in  the  poorer  classes  between  people  who  are 
quite  certain  to  form  illicit  connections  if  marriage  is  not 
permitted, — illicit  connections  which  are  the  sources  of  all 
sorts  of  suffering  and  vice.  Bishop  Temples  argument  almost 
goes  as  far  as  this,  that  the  death  of  the  husband  or  the  wife 
ought  not  in  aivj  degree  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
with  which  the  wife  or  the  husband  regards  the  family  into 
which  marriage  has  introduced  them.  We  quite  agree  that  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  thing,  if  it  could  be  so.  But  then, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  so.  When 
a  poor  man  no  longer  has  his  wife  to  love,  and  when  her  sister  is 
always  doing  for  him  those  offices  which  his  wife  formerly  did 
for  him,  it  is  simply  impossible  that,  if  they  live  under  the 
same  roof,  his  feelings  for  that  wife’s  sister  can  remain  year 
after  year  just  the  same  as  they  were  -when  his  wife  was  alive. 
It  is  not  human  nature  that  they  should  remain  unchanged, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  knows  that  they  do  not. 
If,  then,  there  is  no  substantial  ground  for  insisting  that 
these  two  should  part  the  moment  when  any  feeling  not 
purely  brotherly  or  sisterly  springs  up  between  them,  it  is  of 
the  highest  moment  to  morality  and  religion  that  the  change 
of  feefing,  if  it  comes  and  when  it  comes,  should  be  allowed 
to  seek  the  sanction  of  religion.  That  is  the  ground  on 
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which  we  regard  the  question  as  one  of  first-rate  moral  and 
religious  importance,  and  we  find  Bishop  Temple’s  speech 
utterly  inadequate  to  break  down  that  ground.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  would  rather  see  this  single  exception  to  the  illegality 
of  marriages  of  affinity  within  given  degrees,  legalised,  than  see 
no  change  in  the  law  at  all.  But  we  should  be  quite  willing 
to  see  all  marriages  of  affinity  legalised,  except  only  marriages 
between  step-parents  and  step-children,  against  which  there 
would  be  a  general  feeling  of  public  aversion,  grounded,  we 
believe,  on  the  special  inconsistency  between  the  parental 
relation  and  any  kind  of  passion. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  THE  POLITICAL  BIAS  OF 

PROPERTY. 

A  T  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Wednesday,  Lord  Salisbury  was 
f\  very  condescending  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
It  was  they,  he  said,  not  the  millionaires,  not  the  great 
nobles,  on  whom  you  must  rely  for  supporting  the  Constitu¬ 
tion, — because  it  was  they,  and  not  the  millionaires  and  not 
the  great  nobles,  who  had  most  to  lose  by  any  revolution 
which  disturbed  the  solid  basis  of  proprietary  right.  Men 
like  Lord  Hartington,  he  declared,  can  never  be  relied  on  to 
support  the  Constitution  from  self-interest.  In  the  prodigality 
of  their  generosity,  they  can  afford  to  throw  away  what  would 
seem  a  great  stake  in  the  country,  and  yet  have  so  much  left  as 
is  enough  to  gratify  every  desire  they  are  at  all  likely  to  form. 
It  is  the  same,  of  course,  with  Lord  Salisbury  himself.  If  he 
is  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  by  a  sort  of 
happy  accident  that  he  is  so,  for  he,  too,  could  afford  to  lose  a  great 
deal,  and  yet  never  leave  a  serious  want  ungratified.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  he  teaches  us  to  think,  on  himself  or  on  his  order,  but 
on  the  industrial  classes,  including  in  that  term  all  who  earn 
their  own  living,  that  the  Conservative  ci'eed  is  enjoined  by  the 
great  guarantee  of  self-interest.  Those  who,  if  they  lost  any¬ 
thing  material  by  the  unsettling  of  proprietary  rights,  would  lose 
what  they  would  keenly  and  constantly  miss,  are  the  persons 
to  whom  you  must  look  to  maintain  proprietary  rights  with  a 
severity  commensurate  with  their  interest  in  them.  The 
splendid  noble  cannot  be  trusted ;  he  may  choose  to  stake 
much  on  his  ambition  or  his  whim,  because,  even  after  staking 
and  losing  much,  he  will  find  himself  still  in  all  essentials 
where  he  was  before.  But  villadom  and  trade  and  manual 
labour  will  not  venture  what  they  dare  not  lose,  and  it 
concerns  villadom  and  trade  and  manual  labour,  therefore,  as 
it  does  not  concern  the  richer  classes,  to  take  care  that  the 
rights  of  property  are  not  tampered  with,  and  that  vested 
interests  are  properly  revered. 

And  no  doubt,  there  are  certain  political  phenomena  which 
seem  to  confirm  Lord  Salisbury’s  theory.  There  is,  indeed,  very 
little  to  show  that  trade  and  manual  labour  discern  the 
paramount  duty  of  Conservatism  as  Lord  Salisbury  has 
expounded  it,  but  then  villadom  does.  From  suburban 
villas  by  scores  of  thousands  flock  the  steady  Conservative 
voters,  who  in  Middlesex,  East  and  West  Surrey,  and  the  three 
divisions  of  Kent,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  great 
provincial  towns,  support  what  Lord  Salisbury  calls  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  preferred  to  speak  of  as 
the  majesty  of  the  Empire.  But  is  it  really  the  imperious 
power  of  Property  which  makes  these  good  people  in  their 
semi-detached  villas  into  Conservatives  and  Jingoes  ?  Would 
the  mere  feeling  of  panic  at  any  menace  to  proprietary  right 
have  had  the  least  power  to  inspire  what  was  called  the  Jingo 
feeling, — a  feeling  which  undoubtedly  did  a  great  deal  more 
to  rally  voters  to  the  late  Government  than  the  proprietary 
feeling  ever  did  ?  Was  not  Lord  Beaconsfield  a  great  deal  nearer 
the  mark  when  he  relied  on  what  he  called  the  power  of  the 
imagination  to  rally  the  country  party,  than  Lord  Salisbury 
when  he  relies  on  the  iron  gripe  of  self-interest?  How  is  it 
that  the  Dissenting  tradesman  and  the  artisan  do  not  find 
the  gripe  of  this  same  self-interest  making  Conservatives  of 
them,  just  as  much  as  the  suburban- villa  residents  ?  Why  do 
the  Baptist  greengrocer  and  the  Methodist  miner  vote  for  the 
Liberal  candidate,  while  the  managing  clerk  at  the  Bank  and 
the  small  stockbroker  vote  for  the  Tory  ?  Does  not  the  screw 
of  self  interest  press  as  close  on  the  worldly  interests  of  the 
former,  as  it  does  on  the  worldly  interests  of  the  latter  ?  Why 
does  the  imagination  of  the  one  class  take  a  scornful  attitude 
towards  the  poor,  and  the  imagination  of  the  other  class  take 
a  scornful  attitude  towards  the  colonial  and  diplomatic  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  showy  politician  ?  Surely  Lord  Salisbury  must 
se?  that,  whatever  weight  his  appeal  to  the  pocket  of  the 
middle  and  lower-class  ought  to  have,  it  has  very  little  to  do 


with  the  actual  creed  of  these  people,  and  that  the  lightest  grain 
of  sympathy  with  special  grievances  and  special  ideas  easily 
turns  the  scale  against  what  he  regards  as  the  promptings 
of  self-interest  ?  It  is  clear  enough,  we  suppose,  that  the  dis¬ 
like  of  privilege  felt  by  the  Dissenter  when  he  contemplates  the 
dignities  of  the  Church  Establishment,  has  far  more  to  do  with 
his  Radicalism  than  any  wish  at  all  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
his  own  Church  on  his  own  pocket,  a  burden  of  which  he  is  pro¬ 
bably  very  proud ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  jealousy  of 
any  sacrilegious  interference  with  what  he  regards  as  divine 
claims  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  Conservatism  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Churchman  than  any  dread  of  the  claims  of  a  Dis¬ 
established  clergy  on  his  purse.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  at 
least  right  in  saying  that  passion  and  imagination  play  a  far 
greater  part  in  politics  than  mere  self-interest ;  and  we  cannot 
imagine  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  proprietary  Conservatism  will 
recommend  itself  at  all  warmly  to  the  minds  of  even  the 
suburban  villa-residents  themselves.  They  would  all,  we 
suspect,  more  easily  turn  Liberal  under  any  stirring  appeal  to 
their  imagination — such  as  the  anti-slavery  agitation  caused 
— than  consent  to  found  their  Conservatism  consciously  on 
their  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  the  masses  of  the  English 
people. 

Nothing  is,  to  our  notion,  more  curious  than  the  fascination 
which  the  idea  of  Property  seems  to  have  for  Lord  Salisbury. 
In  reality,  there  is  no  English  party  in  existence  that  wishes  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  property.  There  is  a  party,  and  a 
very  flourishing  party,  which  holds  that  a  great  deal  of  injus¬ 
tice  has  been  done  between  class  and  class  by  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  property  as  we  now  have  them.  But 
the  very  root  of  the  creed  of  this  party  is  a  belief  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  finding  a  juster  law  of  distribution,  —  a  belief  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  distribution  of  it  should 
be  decided  by  a  scramble  or  by  the  will  of  the  impecunious, 
and  not  by  the  wish  to  give  to  the  labourer  more  precisely 
what  he  has  earned,  and  what  at  present  some  one  else  receives. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  strange  notion  that  nothing  which  unsettles  a 
proprietary  arrangement  sanctioned  by  custom,  can  by  an}’-  pos¬ 
sibility  rest  on  the  respect  for  property,  but  must  proceed  from  a 
contempt  for  proprietary  right,  will  find,  we  believe,  extremely 
little  hearty  support  even  amongst  the  Conservatives  and  Jingoes 
to  whom  he  appeals.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  those  Radi¬ 
cals  who  are  in  any  degree  formidable,  assail  not  the  sacredness 
of  property,  but  the  unsacredness  of  an  unfair  property  law, 
and  wish  to  make  the  law  of  property  sounder,  not  weaker 
than  before.  And  this  they  understand  so  well  that  a 
political  campaign  hardly  ever  turns  on  the  mere  question  of 
confiscation,  but  on  the  alleged  justice  of  giving  more  of  the 
yield  of  a  particular  kind  of  property  to  one  of  the  classes  in¬ 
terested,  and  less  of  it  to  another  of  those  classes.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  imagination  must  surely  be  very  feeble,  if  he 
imagines  that  by  a  trumpet-call  of  self-interest  he  can  awaken 
an  enthusiasm  which  has  not  been  awakened  by  more  dis¬ 
interested  and  more  imaginative  war-cries. 

It  seems  to  us  something  of  a  riddle  how  a  nobleman  of 
considerable  powers  of  invective,  and  not  a  little  literary 
subtlety,  who  has  followed  his  late  leader  in  experimenting 
pretty  freely  on  the  imaginative  sentiment  of  Englishmen, 
should  yet  cherish  a  political  creed  carefully  pivoted  on 
this  notion  that  proprietary  rights  are  at  the  source  of  all 
political  questions,  and  that  proprietary  rights  are  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.  May  it  be  that  the  cynicism  of  Lord 
Salisbury  accounts  at  once  for  his  power  of  scorn,  and  for  his 
curious  theory  ?  No  doubt,  predominant  scorn,  by  throwing 
suspicions  on  every  new  claim  on  the  sympathies,  would  tend 
to  make  a  man  a  Tory ;  while,  by  its  tendency  to  ascribe  low 
motives  to  men,  it  would  also  make  him  think  it  easiest  to  keep 
Tories  to  their  faith  by  appealing  blankly  to  their  self-interest. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  curious 
tenacity  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  broaches  low  theories  of 
Toryism,  even  while  he  lavishes  on  Tories  the  whole  store  of 
his  rather  dry  political  affections. 


THE  GRAND  COMMITTEE  ON  LAW. 

T  is  not  very  evident  why  Liberal  Members  should  be  so 
eager  to  get  to  the  conclusion  that  the  experiment  of 
Grand  Committees  has  failed.  That  Conservative  Members 
should  take  this  view  is  natural  enough.  The  experiment  is 
not  of  their  trying,  and  if  so  important  a  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
cedure  resolutions  were  to  break  down,  the  Government  which 
introduced  them  might  possibly  be  brought  into  discredit. 
But  why  should  Liberal  Members,  Members  who  are  supposed 
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to  wish  well  to  the  Procedure  Resolutions,  he  in  such  a  hurry 
to  make  out  that  Grand  Committees  are  of  no  use  ?  Why,  for 
example,  should  Mr.  Buchanan  wish  to  tell  the  House  that  the 
Bill  has  been  reported  owing  to  its  progress  being  rendered  im¬ 
possible  by  opposition,  and  why  should  he  find  six  friends  to 
support  his  amendment  ?  Opposition,  as  here  used,  means 
obstruction,  and  to  admit  that  obstruction  can  make  the 
labours  of  a  Grand  Committee  of  no  avail,  is  to  proclaim  that 
a  Grand  Committee  is  no  better  as  a  working  machine  than  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  In  the  Irish  legend,  when  the 
man  who  was  leaving  his  home  to  get  rid  of  the  Brownie  saw  his 
tormentor  sitting  on  the  furniture  which  had  just  been  put 
into  the  cart,  he  wisely  had  the  cart  unloaded,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  stay  where  he  was.  And  so,  if  obstruction  is  to  follow 
Members  into  the  Grand  Committee,  they  may  as  well  stay  in 
the  House.  A  Grand  Committee  is  valuable  as  an  instrument 
for  saving  time  and  getting  through  business.  If  it  ceases  to 
answer  these  ends,  it  must  be  accounted  to  have  lost  its  savour. 
We  maintain  that  the  belief  that  this  happened  is  altogether 
unfounded,  and  we  will  state  our  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

To  begin  with,  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law  is  not  the 
only  Grand  Committee  that  has  been  sitting.  It  is  at  most 
but  half  an  experiment.  The  experience  of  the  Grand 
Committee  on  Trade  is  as  encouraging  as  that  of  the 
Grand  Committee  on  Law  has  been  depressing.  For 
years  past,  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  Bankruptcy 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  theme  of  lamentation,  and  now,  before  June  is  over, 
a  Bankruptcy  Bill — and  quite  a  revolutionary  Bankruptcy  Bill 
— has  been  brought  into  a  state  in  which,  if  the  House  chooses, 
it  may  at  once  be  read  a  third  time.  Surely  that  is  a  very 
great  testimony  to  the  utility  of  Grand  Committees.  The 
work  may  be  pulled  to  pieces  over  again,  but  if  so,  that  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  House,  not  of  the  Grand  Committee.  In  a 
larger  sense,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  the  Grand 
Committee  on  Trade  is  still  on  its  trial,  because,  till  the 
House  has  actually  accepted  its  conclusions,  we  cannot  say 
how  much  time  has  been  saved.  But  so  far  as  the  Grand 
Committee  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  saving 
of  time.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill  has  been  threshed  out  at  least 
as  thoroughly  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  left  free  to 
do  other  work.  Nor  is  that  the  only  proof  that  has  been 
given  of  the  efficacy  of  Grand  Committees.  This  very  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Law  has  reported  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  and 
though  in  this  case  we  could  wish  that  their  labours  had  been 
less  successful,  fruit  is  not  the  less  fruit  because  you  do  not 
like  the  flavour  of  it.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  reason 
why  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  has  done  better  work  than 
the  Grand  Committee  on  Law  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  remarkable  business  ability.  But  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  is  not  what  goes  to  make  Grand  Com¬ 
mittees  a  success,  but  whether  there  is  any  sufficient  proof  of 
their  failure  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  in 
two  instances  out  of  three  they  have  answered  the  end  for 
which  they  were  designed  is  important  evidence  on  the  other 
side. 

The  case  in  favour  of  Grand  Committees  will  be  strength¬ 
ened,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  out 
of  the  withdrawal  of  which  the  controversy  has  arisen, 
was  in  any  way  unsuited  for  consideration  by  a  Grand  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  discussion  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the 
Attorney-General’s  Report  shows  plainly  that  it  was  in 
some  respects  very  decidedly  unsuited  for  such  consideration. 
Thus,  Sir  Joseph  Pease  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  on 
another  occasion  to  distinguish  between  what  was  new  in  the 
Bill  and  what  was  old,  so  that  Members  might  know  more 
precisely  when  they  were  legislating  and  when  they  were  codi¬ 
fying.  Mr.  Bryce  thought  that  the  Committee  would  have 
been  on  firmer  ground  if  the  Bill  had  come  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  from  a  Royal  Commission, — the  difficulty  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  latter  case  being  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
the  Committee  looks,  as  of  course,  to  say  which  provisions 
will  be  passed  and  which  withdrawn.  Mr.  Collings  com¬ 
plained  that  great  changes  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill,  and  that  he  had  become  “  seriously  alarmed  ”  at  the 
prospect  of  their  adoption.  When  Mr.  Collings  is  seriously 
alarmed,  he  is  very  apt  to  make  those  with  whom  he  is  work¬ 
ing,  confidants  of  his  fears  ;  and  if  the  Committee  had  prolonged 
their  sittings,  a  good  deal  more  to  this  effect  would  probably 
have  been  heard.  Mr.  Labouchere  was  even  more  plain-spoken. 
The  reason,  he  said,  why  the  Bill  had  not  passed  was  that  it 
•was  not  what  it  professed  to  be.  Instead  of  being  a  codifi¬ 


cation  Bill,  it  is  a  Bill  introducing  new  principles.  As  such,  it 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  opposed  both  in  Committee  and  in 
the  House,— and  “opposed  exhaustively.”  These  last  words 
aie  enough  to  make  legislators  shudder.  The  prospect 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  applying  his  audacity  and  fertility  of 
resource  to  the  work  of  exhaustive  opposition  !  These  criti¬ 
cisms  are  quite  enough  to  show  why  the  Bill  did  not  get  any 
further  in  the  Grand  Committee.  A  Grand  Committee  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  discussion  of  details.  It  is  supposed  to  take 
its  principles  from  the  House.  They  have  been  explained  and 
examined  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading, 
and  the  business  of  the  Grand  Committee  is  to  determine  how 
they  can  best  be  carried  out.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  to  give  up  its  time  to  the  consideration  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  different  kind  of  discussion  necessarily  comes  into 
play.  Members  do  not  know  how  far  they  can  trust  to 
their  objections  being  threshed  out  when  the  Bill  goes 
back  to  the  House ;  consequently,  they  are  resolved  to 
thresh  them  out  in  Committee.  The  result  is  that  they 
bring  to  the  discussion  the  same  persistence  which  they  would 
have  brought  to  a  similar  discussion  in  the  House  itself. 
When  men  meet  to  consider  details,  each  has  a  preference  for 
his  own  method  of  arranging  them  ;  but  if  he  cannot  get 
that  method  adopted,  he  is  ready  to  put  up  with  some  other. 
It  is  not  so  where  principles  are  concerned.  There,  negative 
results  are  of  as  much  importance  as  positive  ;  a  man’s  whole 
energy  may  naturally,  and  properly,  be  devoted  not  to  doing  a 
thing  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  but  to  preventing 
it  from  being  done  at  all.  From  the  moment  that  this  feelinc 
comes  into  play,  a  Grand  Committee  has  no  advantage,  as 
regards  the  despatch  of  business,  over  the  House  itself. 

The  temptation  to  amend  the  Law,  at  the  same  time  as  it  is 
codified,  is  a  very  strong  one.  It  seems  to  economise  time 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  either  in  debating  isolated 
provisions  in  a  body  of  law  which  needs  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  or  in  framing  a  Code  which  will  have  to  be  altered-  as 
soon  as  framed.  But  the  experience  of  the  Grand  Committee 
on  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  seems  to  show  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  apparent  advantage,  the  temptation  had  better  be 
resisted.  The  law  is  not  in  a  state  to  be  codified,  until  it  is  in 
a  state  which  those  who  have  to  codify  it  have  agreed  to  accept 
as  at  all  events  provisionally  satisfactory.  Any  attempts  to 
treat  it  as  final  before  it  has  reached  this  stage  are 
in  the  nature  of  make-believes.  The  temper  of  mind  which 
is  needed  for  codification  is  distinct  from  that  which  is 
needed  for  the  law  amendment,  and  men  who  are  brought 
together  for  the  former  work  are  likely  to  forget  it  altogether, 
in  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  latter.  Before  the  Criminal 
Code  Bill  is  again  sent  to  a  Grand  Committee,  it  will  be  well 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  determined  what  law 
it  is  that  is  to  be  codified.  Is  it  an  amended  law  or  an  un¬ 
amended  law  ?  When  that  point  has  been  decided,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law  should  not  do  its 
work  as  well  as  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade. 


THE  HOUR  IN  EGYPT. 

nnilE  European  public  has  a  curious  instinct  about  Egypt, 
JL  a  feeling  that,  however  well  matters  may  look  there, 
nothing  is  permanently  settled.  The  slightest  event,  a  rumour, 
a  disaster  in  the  Soudan,  the  breaking  of  a  dyke,  an  outburst  of 
sickness,  anything,  produces  a  rush  to  sell  Egyptian  Stock,  Suez 
Canal  shares,  all  property  affected  by  Egyptian  prosperity.  On 
Tuesday,  for  example,  it  was  known  that  cholera,  or  it  may  be 
choleraic  fever,  had  appeared  in  Damietta,  and  immediately  there 
was  a  rush  of  sellers  in  every  description  of  Eastern  Bonds.  As 
a  rule,  a  popular  impression  of  this  sort  has  a  serious  basis,  but 
this  one  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated.  We  do  not  like  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Egypt,  because  we  believe  that  until  a  Resident  is 
appointed  with  a  right,  legalised  by  treaty,  to  offer  his  advice, 
good  government  in  the  Delta  will  be  either  a  sham  or  an  acci¬ 
dent,  and  that  we  shall  be  morally  responsible  for  oppressions 
which  -we  neither  desire  nor  sanction.  We  dislike,  too,  arrange¬ 
ments  which  are  only  “  understood,”  and  against  which, 
therefore,  every  one  may  intrigue  without  punishment ;  but 
we  are  not  blind  enough  to  facts  to  deny  that  some  sort  of 
modus  vivendi  has  been  attained.  Lord  Dufferin  has  created 
a  working  Administration,  though  it  may  work  in  certain 
departments  in  too  Oriental  a  way.  So  long  as  the  Khedive 
lives,  a  sudden  catastrophe  need  not  be  apprehended.  He  is  a 
weak  man,  and  possibly  not  so  loyal  as  he  is,  very  properly, 
assumed  to  be ;  but  he  and  his  Ministry  have  recovered  the 
reins,  and  are  as  clearly  aware  as  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail,  in 
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the  Times  of  Wednesday,  professes  himself  to  be,  that  England 
is  now  the  protecting  State,  and  that  they  must  take 
her  instructions.  At  the  head  of  every  Department  a 
qualified  Englishman  has  been  placed,  and  although  they 
must  obey  the  Ministry,  the  Ministry  will  be  guided  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Baring,  an  experienced  and,  above  all,  a  determined 
man,  who  knows  what  he  is  expected  to  do,  and  what  are  the 
limits  of  interference.  A  Minister  who  was  openly  recalcitrant 
would  go,  as  Riaz  went.  Nothing  but  the  direct  intervention 
of  the  Sultan,  or  a  local  insurrection,  can  stop  the  wheels  of  the 
machine  from  moving,  and  of  either  event  there  is  little  imme¬ 
diate  probability.  The  Sultan,  of  course,  dislikes  the  situation, 
for  though  he  hated  and  dreaded  the  House  of  Mohammed 
Ali — which,  if  it  had  but  the  right  man,  would  attract  half  the 
Mussulman  world — he  frets  still  more  about  the  wound  to  his 
ascendancy  in  Arabia  caused  by  the  loss  of  Egypt.  That 
huge  peninsula  matters  little  to  Europe,  but  a  Mussulman 
Prince  claiming  to  be  Khalif  must  watch  Mecca,  or  he  may 
find  his  throne  undermined  by  schism,  and  the  Sultan  does 
not  like  to  see  the  English  seated  astride  his  nearest  road  to 
the  Holy  City.  Still,  he  cannot  interfere,  except  by  intrigue, 
and  a  hint  that  intrigue  would  not  be  tolerated  recently 
caused  the  recall  of  Kadri  Bey,  his  agent  in  Cairo.  As  to  in¬ 
surrection,  there  is  no  prospect  of  it.  The  upper  classes  of 
Egypt  like  neither  Tewfik  Khedive,  whom  they  consider  a 
Eellah,  nor  ourselves,  whom  they  regard  as  disagreeable 
Westerns,  intent  on  taking  all  pleasantness  out  of  life,  and  in¬ 
different  to  their  claims  to  spoil ;  but  they  understand  the 
force  of  England,  and  have  not  the  people  with  them.  The 
latter  are  beginning  to  comprehend  that  their  taxes  will  not  be 
increased,  and  gradually,  if  Mr.  Baring  can  only  enforce  some 
compromise  with  the  usurers — that  is  indispensable,  and  should 
be  arranged  more  quickly — they  will  settle  down  to  their 
labour.  A  few  Sheiks  will  be  thrown  into  prison  for  using  the 
courbash  too  freely,  and  by  degrees  the  Fellah  life,  though  not 
as  happy  as  English  rule  would  make  it,  will  be  more  endurable 
than  in  old  days.  The  soldiers  in  the  Soudan,  who  are  peasants 
in  arms,  showed  no  reluctance  to  obey  English  officers,  and 
those  officers  are  slowly  recovering  ascendency  for  the  Khedive. 
Except  the  peasantry,  there  is  no  class  in  the  country  to  be 
dreaded.  Egypt  is  not  India,  full  of  warrior  races,  and  with 
peoples  in  it  which,  like  the  Sikhs,  can  make  themselves  visible 
and  formidable  without  the  sympathy  of  the  majority.  There  is 
no  warrior  race  in  the  country,  and  there  is  therefore  time  to  try 
the  remarkable  experiment  now  going  on.  We  do  not  believe  it 
will  succeed, because  we  do  not  believe  that  Eastern  and  Western 
notions  of  government  can  be  made  harmonious ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  end  in  a  cataclysm,  and  not  in  a 
reform  ;  the  failure  will  only  be  visible  by  degrees,  and. in  the 
position  of  the  people,  not  of  the  Protecting  State,  which  is 
quite  strong  enough  to  maintain  order.  Of  course,  if  Great 
Britain  retires  from  Egypt,  it  will  be  time  for  capital  to  retire 
too,  and  there  will  be  reason  for  any  kind  of  alarm  ;  but  Great 
Britain  cannot  retire  till  the  mud  has  solidified,  and  that  is  a 
long  date.  If  it  does  solidify — if,  that  is,  a  Native  Adminis¬ 
tration  feels  that  it  can  maintain  itself  easily  without  external 
support — then  the  object  will  have  been  maintained  ;  but  till 
then,  British  protection,  even  if  represented  by  a  single  sentry, 
must  be  visibly  present. 

As  to  the  scares  of  the  hour,  they  seem  to  us  unreasonable. 
That  an  outbreak  of  cholera  may  drive  away  some  foreigners 
is  possible,  for  Continentals,  especially  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
and  Greeks,  lose  their  heads  in  presence  of  an  epidemic.  Even 
now,  though  the  disease  has  probably  been  generated  by  filth, 
as  it  was  when  it  first  appeared  in  Lord  Hastings’  camp  in  the 
Mahratta  country,  the  foreigners  accuse  the  British  of  bringing 
it  into  the  country  by  their  laxity  as  to  quarantine,  that  wonder¬ 
ful  device  for  concentrating  and  intensifying  all  germs  of  disease. 
But  the  officials  will  not  fly,  and  the  troops  will  not  fly.  The 
latter,  if  the  disease  struck  them,  would  be  camped  out  in  the 
Desert,  which  is  healthier  than  England,  and  the  former 
encounter  cholera  every  year  in  India.  There  it  is  never 
wholly  absent  from  the  great  cities,  and  breaks  out  un¬ 
expectedly  at  short  intervals  of  time  at  station  after  station, 
inflicting  always  much  private  suffering,  but  not  disorganising 
the  Administration.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  epidemic 
will  rise  to  the  height  which  disorganises  society,  much  less 
that  it  will  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  true  plague.  Egypt  is 
not  and  will  not  be  for  years  a  sanitarium,  or  even  a  healthy 
residence  for  Europeans  ;  but  the  English  face  far  worse  climates 
in  their  African  settlements,  and  yellow  fever  is,  except  in  its 
influence  on  the  imagination,  as  dreadful  a  scourge  as  cholera, 
which,  again,  can  come  as  easily  from  India  as  from  Egypt. 


The  panic  is  a  panic  of  cowardice,  excusable  only  because  it  is 
not  entirely  selfish,  and  will  do  much  more  injury  to  Egypt 
than  the  epidemic  itself.  There  is  as  little  in  it  as  in  the 
other  panic,  about  the  Suez  Canal.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  going 
to  endanger  his  undertaking  out  of  spite  to  the  British,  nor 
are  the  British  going  to  fight  France  in  order  to  take  down 
M.  de  Lesseps’  rather  irritating  pride.  A  second  Canal  is 
wanted,  wanted  exceedingly,  wanted  as  much  as  a  second  line 
of  rails  on  an  overburdened  line,  but  the  second  Canal  will 
pay.  It  will,  therefore,  be  cut,  and  the  idea  of  an  inter¬ 
national  quarrel  over  the  privilege  of  cutting  it  is  too 
absurd  to  be  entertained.  We  think  ourselves  the  existing 
Company  should  cut  it,  because  they  have  earned  the  right, 
because  they  are  on  the  spot,  and  because  they,  and  they  only, 
can  make  the  two  Canals  supplement  each  other,  instead  of 
competing ;  but  whoever  cuts  the  ditches,  the  sovereignty  over 
them  will  remain  with  Egypt.  The  ex-Khedive  in  his  able 
sketch  of  the  situation  is  perfectly  right  there.  The  State 
cannot  part  with  its  ultimate  rights,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not 
part  with  them,  the  nationality  of  the  engineers  of  the  Canal 
is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  importance.  The  Canal  must  be 
Egyptian,  by  whomsoever  it  is  made.  There  may  be  difficulties, 
and  quarrels,  and  troubles  of  every  kind  in  Egypt,  and  there 
will  be,  while  this  experiment  lasts,  much  misgovernment  ;  but 
disorder  of  the  serious  kind,  the  kind  which  imperils  States, 
will  only  begin  when  the  British  flag  retires.  Long  before 
that  happens,  the  world  will  have  full  notice  in  a  Parliamentary 
division  that  it  is  about  to  happen,  and  that  Egypt  for  the 
second  time  is  about  to  be  left  to  itself,  without  the  guidance 
even  of  authoritative  advice. 


THIRD-CLASS  PASSENGERS. 

WE  wish  greatly  that  some  Member  of  Parliament 
possessed  of  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
endeavour  to  strengthen  the  “  Cheap  Trains  Act  ”  which  Mr. 
Childers  is  passing  through  the  House.  He  might  fail,  but 
he  would  have  large  support,  and  he  would  wake  up  the  public 
mind  to  a  necessity  which  every  year  becomes  more  pressing. 
We  mean  the  necessity  for  improving  Third-class  railway 
accommodation,  which,  though  regarded  as  a  detail  of  Rail¬ 
way  administration,  is  of  national  importance,  for  two  reasons. 
One  of  these  no  one  will  dispute.  The  congestion  of  our  great 
cities  must  be  relieved,  if  they  are  to  remain  safe,  and  it  can  be 
relieved  by  nothing  but  cheap  and  easy  railway  communication. 
It  is  not  the  rich  who  crowd  our  cities  till  rent  is  the  heaviest 
of  taxes,  and  the  amenities  of  life  can  no  more  be  preserved 
than  its  decencies ;  but  the  poor,  the  poorish,  and  the 
class  which,  though  officially  regarded  as  well  off,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  A  clerk  on  a 
hundred  a  year  is  not  regarded  as  “  poor,”  nor  is  a  petty 
tradesman,  but  to  both  rent  is  the  one  nearly  insupportable 
burden.  In  London,  especially,  every  year  sees  a  great  city 
like  Norwich  added  to  the  population,  a  city  composed  of 
people  of  whom  thirty  per  cent,  are  workmen,  poor  clerks, 
and  their  tradesmen,  and  sixty  per  cent,  more  are  their 
wives  and  children.  Houses  cannot  be  cheap  in  presence 
of  such  an  invasion,  and  the  practical  alternatives  are 
cheap  trains  to  the  further  suburbs,  or  a  packing  every 
result  of  which  is  bad.  The  second  reason  is  less  visible, 
but  it  is,  as  we  believe,  equally  true.  British  prosperity 
greatly  depends  on  the  easy  movement  of  the  population,  on 
its  power  of  transferring  itself  rapidly,  silently,  and  willingly 
to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted.  If  Paisley  wants  hands,  and 
Spitalfields  is  overcrowded,  every  week  by  which  movement 
from  Spitalfields  to  Paisley  is  delayed  is  a  loss  of  thousands 
of  pounds  to  the  hands,  and  of  still  more  thousands  to  the 
mill-owners,  whose  “  command  of  labour  ”  is  their  life,  and 
depends  on  easy  locomotion.  This  is  only  one  illustration, 
and  not  the  strongest,  for,  as  every  landlord  knows,  agriculture 
is  more  weighted  by  what  we  may  call  the  localism  of  labour 
than  by  any  other  single  cause. 

The  perfect  freedom  of  internal  travel,  by  which  alone  existing 
difficulties  can  be  removed,  depends  upon  Third-class  travelling 
by  railway,  to  which  neither  Parliament  nor  the  Companies  have 
given  sufficient  attention.  The  latter  will  make  no  serious 
experiments  in  the  way  of  vast  traffic  at  low  rates,  while  the 
former,  filled  as  it  is  with  rich  men,  will  not  understand  that 
even  a  penny  a  mile  is,  for  the  families  of  the  poor,  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  rate,  and  that  third-class  passengers  have  grievances 
other  than  the  price  of  tickets.  The  workman  may  pay  two 
shillings  a  week  in  railway  tickets  for  the  sake  of  a  decent  home, 
but  to  set  his  family  free  to  move  about,  to  enable  his  wife 
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and  children  also  to  benefit  by  the  city  demand  for  labour, 
to  move  elsewhere  at  a  moment’s  notice  with  all  his  belong¬ 
ings — to  be,  in  fact,  as  free  as  when  everything  was  for 
everybody  within  walking  distance — is  in  practice  impossible. 
It  would  take  seven  shillings  a  week,  or  two  suburban  rents, 
for  locomotion  alone,  and  even  then  the  locomotion  would  be 
of  the  worst  kind.  Headers  who  give  sixpence  for  the  Spec¬ 
tator  hardly  know,  unless  they  are  clergymen,  what  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  third-class  trains  are  like,  or  how  they  “  take 
it  out  of  ”  the  passengers  and  their  wives.  The  rush  is  worse  than 
a  severe  walk,  the  crowd  pushes  and  almost  fights,  the  compart¬ 
ments  are  sweltering  pens,  and  the  overcrowding  is  positively 
dangerous.  The  people  will  not  be  left  behind,  and  submit  to 
anything  rather  than  lose  a  train,  including  a  packing  which 
wears  out  the  men’s  tempers,  and  is  declared  by  their  wives 
“  disgusting.”  The  passengers  are  at  such  times  packed  like 
goods,  while  paying  eight  times  as  much  ;  and  the  Companies 
declare  that  it  is  their  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  circumstances, 
and  that  there  is  no  remedy. 

There  never  will  be  one,  unless  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Rail¬ 
way  Chairmen  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  for  till  then  experi¬ 
ments  will  not  be  tried.  The  notion  of  a  penny  a  mile  has 
got  into  people’s  heads,  like  the  notion  of  five  per  cent,  for  money, 
and  cannot  be  got  out,  and  a  gigantic  “  interest  ”  prohibits 
all  changes  in  the  wretched  carriages  adopted  when  the  traffic 
first  began.  What  is  wanted,  is  an  outside  force  to  compel 
new  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Third  Class,  and  it  can  come  only 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  armed  with  a  power  of  remitting 
taxes  and  a  right  to  inflict  fines.  We  believe  that,  had  he 
only  legal  rights,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  in  a  short  time  bring 
round  the  Companies,  and  in  accord  with  them  try  on  some 
choked  line  the  experiment  wanted, — of  running  trains  of  cars 
built  like  the  Swiss  second-class,  at  a  farthing  a^  mile,  with 
tickets  sold  at  every  post-office,  conductors  to  every  train  main¬ 
taining  rigid  order,  as  well  of  words  as  of  acts, — we  should  just 
like  to  send  a  few  M.P.’s  fifty  miles  in  a  hoppers’  train — filled  on 
system,  instead  of  by  a  mad  rush,  and  approached  by  half-a- 
dozen  doorways  and  other  means  of  access,  where  there  is  now 
one.  Such  trains  should  be  shut  off  totally  from  the  public 
five  minutes  before  departure,  and  hurry  be  treated  within  the 
barrier  as  an  offence  against  station  etiquette.  Such  trains 
would  be  constantly  full,  there  would  be  no  waste  of  haulage, 
and  the  “  poor  ’’  would  slip  in  and  out  of  them  as  readily  as 
their  own  house-doors.  Overcrowding  should  be  prohibited 
absolutely  and  finally,  and  supplementary  trains  run  where 
needful,  at  a  small  increase  of  fare,  as  a  fitting  penalty  for 
being  too  late.  In  short,  it  should  be  as  easy  for  anybody, 
however  feeble,  to  enter  a  third-class  compartment  in  the 
morning  or  evening  as  it  is  to  enter  a  sixpenny  omnibus.  Is 
that  too  much  to  ask,  or  must  we,  in  despair  of  other  means, 
appeal  to  the  democratic  sentiment,  declare  the  existence  of 
classes  an  insult  to  the  majority,  and,  as  in  America,  compel 
millionaire  and  labourer  to  travel  shoulder  to  shoulder  ?  The 
masses  would  be  attended  to  then. 

There  is  an  effort  in  Mr.  Childers’  Bill  to  give  the  Board  of 
Trade  powers  to  enforce  some  improvements,  but  we  doubt  if 
the  words  are  strong  enough.  The  words  run  : — “  If,  on  an 
inquiry  under  this  Act,  it  is  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Railway  Commissioners,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  such  proper  and  sufficient  accommodation  as 
aforesaid  is  not  provided  by  any  railway  company,  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  the  Railway  Commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  order  the  company  to  provide  such  accommodation  at 
such  fares  as,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  may  appear 
to  the  said  Board  or  the  Commissioners  to  be  reasonable.” 
That  seems  wide  enough,  more  especially  as  the  Board,  if  not 
obeyed,  can  exact  the  passenger-duty ;  but  we  want  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  lines,  and  the  insertion  after  the  word  “  accom¬ 
modation  ”  of  the  amendment,  “  Which  shall,  if  the  Board 
judge  right,  include  the  provision  of  decent  carriages,  with 
gangways  down  the  centre.”  Without  this,  the  word  “  suffi¬ 
cient  ”  will  be  interpreted  by  precedent,  and  by  precedent  a 
third-class  passenger  is  entitled  only  to  a  narrow  cattle-pen, 
into  which  twice  the  legal  number  of  drunken  men  may  force 
themselves,  and  keep  up  a  free-fight  for  miles,  roaring  out 
songs  so  atx-ocious  that  at  last,  on  the  solicitation  of  mothers 
in  the  next  compartment,  some  non-commissioned  officers  pre¬ 
sent  will  interfere  by  force.  That  scene,  which  we  saw  our¬ 
selves,  was  accompanied  by  incidents  which  we  cannot  give, 
and  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  scenes  which  occur  every 
day,  and  which,  were  the  sufferers  first-class  passengers,  would 
be  stopped  by  force. 


LOUISE  MICHEL. 

r  I  HIE  cruel  sentence  passed  this  week  upon  the  Parisian 
J-  lecturer,  Louise  Michel,  for  inciting  the  people  to  plunder 
bakers’  shops,  calls  attention  once  more  to  that  curious  puzzle, 
the  difference  in  the  development  of  the  passion  of  pity  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent.  The  passion  certainly  exists  here, 
as  witness,  for  a  single  illustration,  Mr.  Plimsoll.  Apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  multitudes  of  religious  men  and  women  who 
devote  themselves  to  good  works,  there  must  be  hundreds  of 
persons  in  our  midst  who,  without  strong  religious  convictions, 
occasionally  with  very  strong  agnostic  convictions,  devote  them¬ 
selves,  their  lives,  and  their  fortunes  to  the  poor,  out  of  sheer 
compassion.  They  have  nothing  to  gain,  not  even  reputation, 
but  they  work  on  steadily  for  years.  They  realise  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  so  completely  that  they  cannot  rest  unless  they 
are  battling  strenuously  with  some  evil,  poverty,  or  disease,  or 
ignorance,  or  intemperance,  for  their  sake.  They  very  often  feel 
the  pressure  of  such  evils  so  painfully  that  idleness  seems  to  them 
wickedness,  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  a  cruelty,  and  any  departure 
from  the  law  of  abstinence  in  drinking,  and  even,  though  rarely, 
in  eating,  an  immorality.  We  have  known  them  abstain 
from  carpets,  lest  they  should  forget  what  bare  floors  meant. 
Such  men,  and  more  women,  often  grow  heated  in  the  endless 
contest,  lose  sight  of  the  proportion  of  things,  and  begin  to  re¬ 
gard  cool  judgment  as  evidence  of  callousness.  They  dream  and 
brood  until  the  impossible  becomes  easy  to  their  minds.  We 
have  often  been  startled  to  hear  persons  whose  whole  lives  were 
an  honour  to  Christianity,  and  who  possessed  for  all  purposes 
of  charity  a  true  faculty  of  organisation,  gravely  defend  pro¬ 
posals  to  which  Parliament  would  scarcely  give  a  hearing,  pro¬ 
posals  involving  sometimes  plunder,  sometimes  the  abrogation  of 
parental  rights,  sometimes  the  extinction  of  liberty  absolutely 
essential  to  the  national  character.  We  have  heaxal  it  gravely 
suggested  that  a  five-shilling  income-tax  should  be  devoted  to 
the  poor,  that  the  people  should  be  rehoused  by  the  confiscation 
of  all  legacies  above  £'10,000  ;  that  all  children  should  be  taken 
from  their  parents  to  bring  up  “properly,”  and  that  marriage 
should  be  prohibited  to  all  who  do  not  receive  at  least  a  pound 
a  week.  The  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  is  one  of 
their  common-places,  and  so  is  the  compulsory  despatch  of 
babies  to  the  creche.  But  those  who  suggest  such  things,  furious 
as  they  often  are,  and  full  of  anger  with  classes  and  individuals, 
are  rarely  or  never  cruel.  They  do  not  wish  to  injure  anybody. 
It  has  been  our  lot  to  listen  to  most  kinds  of  English  philan¬ 
thropists,  when  most  thoroughly  in  earnest,  but  except  once  in 
regard  to  slavery,  and  once  in  regard  to  vivisection,  we  never 
remember  to  have  heard  cruelty  advocated,  and  never  acquired 
an  idea  of  the  speaker  having  any  secret  sympathy  with  riot  or 
insurrection.  The  pity  seemed  to  extend  to  all  classes,  and  a 
proposal  to  “card”  the  Duke  of  Westminster  would  have  excited 
as  much  horror  as  did  the  condition  of  any  labouring  family  in 
a  London  slum,  or  the  oppression  of  any  agricultural  labourer. 
On  the  Continent,  it  is  not  so.  There  exists  there  in  almost 
every  country  a  class  of  philanthropists  in  whom  a  passion  of 
pity  for  the  “  dim,  common  populations,”  for  their  sufferings, 
for  their  toil,  for  their  want  of  food,  seems  to  overpower  not 
only  the  judgment,  but  even  the  moral  sense.  Some¬ 
times  wealthy,  often  cultivated,  they  become  filled  with 
hatred  against  those  who,  as  they  think,  oppose  their  re¬ 
forms,  till  they  would  confiscate  all  the  property  of  the  rich, 
banish  all  priests,  and  kill  out  all  who  would  defend  laws  for  the 
protection  of  either.  Like  Louise  Michel,  they  do  not  object  to 
dynamite  or  assassination,  if  all  other  means  fail,  and  suspect 
those  who  do  object  of  a  secret  half-heartedness  in  their  horror 
of  human  suffering.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence 
given  by  M.  Rochefort  as  to  Louise’s  devotion  to  the  wretched 
women  whom  she  found  on  board  ship  or  in  New  Caledonia. 
He  was  not  in  a  rhetorical  mood,  and  his  evidence  is  quite  of  a 
piece  with  all  that  has  ever  been  recorded  of  her  life, — with  hex- 
devotion  to  her  mother,  her  toil  to  give  to  the  poor,  her 
anxious  and  faithful  attendance  upon  the  wretched.  She 
is  by  the  testimony  of  her  quartier  a  Sister  of  Mei'cy, 
without  uniform  or  vow.  Yet  the  Judges  who  hear  these 
things  hear  her  also  justify  the  plunder  of  bakers’  shops, 
l-eceive  evidence  showing  that  she  threatens  fire  and  sword  at 
the  next  social  uprising,  and  deem  her  from  her  past  histoi'y  as 
Communist  a  dangerous  revolutionary  character,  who  would, 
were  the  needful  circumstances  to  occur,  order  a  great  massacre. 
They  are  as  right  as  M.  Rochefort.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  woman  in 
whom  the  passion  of  pity  has  transformed  her  blood  to  gall, 
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who  hates  oppressors,  real  or  fancied,  more  than  she  loves  the 
oppressed,  and  who  has  forgetton  to  consider  the-  morality  of 
means,  if  only  she  may  arrive  rapidly  at  benevolent  ends.  An 
English  newspaper  sneers  at  her  reluctance  to  hear  M.  Rochefort 
give  testimony  to  her  virtues,  as  savouring  of  mock- modesty, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  reluctance  was  real,  though  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  modesty  at  all.  Louise  was  simply  impatient, 
as  she  said,  of  such  a  fact  as  her  pity  for  the  poor  being  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  in  her  favour.  It  was,  to  her  mind,  a 
necessary  fact  of  her  life,  with  no  relation  to  the  charge,  and  she 
might  as  well  have  been  defended  by  a  plea  that  she  had  dark 
or  light  hair.  She  despised  such  pleas,  maintaining  not  that 
she  was  benevolent — which  was  to  her  a  detail  of  no  moment— 
but  that  it  was  positively  right,  if  people  were  hungry,  to  incite 
them  to  take  bread  out  of  bakers’  shops.  She  would  not  take  it 
for  herself,  but  she  would  incite  them,  that  being,  as  she  holds,  a 
right  thing  to  do.  She  would,  in  fact,  levy  war  for  the  poor,  and 
if  the  rich  perished  in  the  war,  that  was  their  fault,  for  being 
rich. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  think  out  the  cause  of  a  difference  like 
this,  for  it  does  not  arise  either  from  comparative  ignorance  or 
from  any  feature  of  national  character.  Louise  Michel’s  opinions 
are  those  of  scores  as  educated  as  dllisee  Reclus,  that  is,  twice 
as  educated  as  are  most  of  our  own  philanthropists.  They  are 
repeated  in  Germany  by  men  as  Teutonic  as  the  English,  the 
latter  again,  if  properly  provoked,  being  quite  capable  of  becoming 
bigots.  A  little  of  the  difference  may  be  due  to  the  Poor-law, 
which  by  taking  actual  starvation  out  of  the  list  of  probabilities, 
greatly,  though  unconsciously,  relieves  the  philanthropic  imagi¬ 
nation.  A  little  more,  too,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  English  want  of 
logic,  their  refusal  to  draw  the  deduction  that  though  a  landlord 
may  be  harsh,  and  being  harsh  is  starving  his  tenants,  he,  there¬ 
fore,  deserves  death.  But  the  main  reason,  we  suspect,  is  the  old 
one  that  on  the  Continent  the  philanthropists  are  the  religious- 
minded,  and  that  the  religious-minded,  when  they  have  no 
religion,  supply  its  place  with  a  Cause.  Thenceforward,  the 
Cause  being  heartily  adopted,  its  opponents  are  the  wicked,  to  be 
suppressed  out  of  the  way.  As,  till  the  Revolution  arrives,  there 
is  no  means  of  suppressing  them  except  force,  the  philanthro¬ 
pists  justify  force  as  being,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the  further 
toleration  of  immorality.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  actual 
passion,  unreasoning  and  cruel  passion,  enters  into  the  matter 
too,  for  the  battle  heats  the  blood ;  but  the  conscious  theory  is 
as  we  have  stated  it,  and  we  can  give  this  further  evidence.  The 
philanthropists  who  have  a  faith,  the  leading  members,  for 
example,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  are  often 
quite  fanatical  for  the  poor,  never  display  this  cruelty,  or  attempt 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  insurrection.  The  agnostic  philan¬ 
thropists,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  in  their  own  eves,  a 
Government  legislating  and  acting  to  remove  an  evil;  and 
their  opponents,  being  evil,  have  no  more  right  to  demur  than 
thieves  have  a  right  to  demur  when  the  law  lays  hold  of 
them.  That  the  law  calls  their  agents  thieves  or  assassins  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  to  increase  the  necessity 
for  doing  away  with  law.  It  seems  no  more  binding  to  them 
than  the  Smugglers’  Code  seems  binding  to  Supervisors  of  Excise. 
They  have  developed  a  morality  which  inverts  everything,  their 
own  position,  that  of  their  agents,  and  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
which  strikes  those  who  believe  the  old  one  as  half  mad  and  half 
bad,  or,  if  the  latter  are  Philistine  as  well  as  Christian,  as  entirely 
mad.  It  is  bad  and  it  is  mad,  but  it  is  a  morality,  and  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  those  who  hold  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  modern 
jurisprudence.  The  mind  revolts  at  a  sentence  such  as  was 
passed  on  Louise  Michel — of  six  years’  imprisonment,  and  ten 
more  years’  surveillance— as  a  monstrous  cruelty,  her  offence,  at 
most,  being  that  of  a  ringleader  in  a  trumpery  bread  riot,  which 
in  England  would  have  been  punished  with  three  months’,  or  at 
most  six  months’  imprisonment.  Yet  what  were  the  Judges  to 
do  ?  What  sentence,  except  a  lengthened  imprisonment,  could 
they  inflict  on  a  woman  who  avowed  anarchical  designs,  and  who 
they  felt  certain  would,  on  the  day  of  her  release,  incite  the  people 
again  ?  The  true  remedy  would  be  a  kindly  reclusion  until  the 
culprit  had  become  mox-e  reasonable,  but  the  Judges  could  not 
inflict  it,  and  they  availed  themselves  therefore  of  Louise  Michel’s 
position  as  a  relapsed  convict  to  confine  her  for  the  longest 
possible  term.  The  only  effect  is  to  discredit  justice,  and  to 
make  new  horrors  possible  in  revenge  ;  but  the  legislators  have 
not  yet  founded  a  political  Gheel,  a  city  specially  reserved  for 
the  kindly  guardianship  of  all  who  are  politically  mad. 


TIIE  SUPPOSED  APPETITE  FOR  FICTION. 
mEE  Sixpenny  CornhiU  is  admirable  if  the  Sixpenny  public 
really  prefers  illustrated  stories  to  anything  else  ;  by  the 
way,  if  any  one  in  this  world  can  give  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  knows  the  sixpenny  public,  we  should  like  to  have  a  good 
long  conversation  with  him.  If  the  sixpenny  public  does  not 
prefer  illustrated  stories  to  anything  else,  and  does  not,  indeed, 
prefer  a  diet  of  pure  fiction  at  all  to  one  of  greater  variety,  then 
Mr.  Payn,  skilful  as  he  is,  has  made  something  of  a  mistake. 
For  our  owu  parts,  we  greatly  prefer  the  inimitable  nonsense 
which  he  himself  writes  for  us  on  the  subject  of  imperfect  or  fail¬ 
ing  memory,  to  the  cleverest  tale  in  the  new  number  of  the  Corn- 
lull.  Few  know  how  to  write  nonsense  as  Mr.  Payn  does,  and 
nonsense  of  that  calibre  is  worth  all  the  short  stories  of  mere  skill 
that  you  could  collect.  No  doubt  “The  Lay-figure  ”  is  a  good 
variation  on  the  kind  of  story  which  turns  on  the  preternatural, 
but  it  will  not  give  one-tenth  part  of  the  pleasure  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  readers  of  the  CornhiU  which  they  will  derive 
from  Mr.  Payn’s  paper  on  failing  memory.  We  want  to  know 
where  the  editor  of  the  CornhiU  gets  the  notion  that  his 
confectioner’s  shop  should  be  filled  with  every  variety  of  sweet¬ 
meat,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  solid  food.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  know  of  in  the  few  successes  of  sixpenny  literature  to  justify 
such  an  impression.  Chambers's  Journal,  which  is,  we  believe, 
sevenpence  a  month,  and,  of  course,  much  less  in  its  weekly 
parts,  has  always  been  more  valued  for  its  pemmican  articles 
on  travel  or  the  Arts  than  for  its  stories  themselves.  When 
Dickens  began  Household  Words,  he  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  giving  so  much  fiction  and  so  little  lively  information  as  the 
editor  of  the  Cornhill  apparently  designs  to  give.  We  should 
have  said  that  the  English  middle-class,  to  whom  the  sixpenny 
magazines,  the  CornhiU  and  Longman's,  must  look  for  their  suc¬ 
cess,  are  easily  sated  with  fiction,  and  that  they  would  value  a 
periodical  in  which  they  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  fresh 
knowledge  at  once  vivid  and  precise,  and  only  a  limited  pro¬ 
portion  of  fiction,  a  great  deal  more  than  one  full  of  story  and 
adventure  only,  even  if  the  calibre  of  the  stories  could  always 
be  kept  up  to  the  highest  point,  which  is  barely  possible.  If 
the  appetite  for  fiction  were  as  great  as  it  seems  to  be  supposed 
in  the  reading  public  of  England,  surely  we  should  have  more 
newspapers  which,  like  the  French  newspapers,  embody  a 
feuilleton  with  the  journal  itself;  yet  no  English  newspaper  of 
real  weight  has  ever  ventured  to  do  this.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  a  very  considerable  class  of  English  readers  positively 
dislike  fiction,  and  will  read  nothing  that  is  not  more  or 
less  of  an  attempt  to  narrate,  or  discuss,  or  explain  facts.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  those  who  feel  anything  of  a  moral  or  reli¬ 
gious  objection  to  what  is  called  the  frivolity  of  fiction;  we 
are  speaking  simply  of  English  taste,  and  we  conceive  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  Englishmen  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  domain  of  fact, 
rather  than  with  the  domain  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination. 
And  though  it  may  be  truly  said  that  such  as  these  can  never 
be  regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  the  magazine-reading 
public  at  all,  yet  there  is  enough  of  this  love  of  fact  even 
in  those  who  do  not  despise  fiction,  to  make  it  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  latter  to  have  a  fair  share  of  what  they  regard  as 
improving  reading  mingled  with  their  amusement,  than  to  have 
their  anrusement  absolutely  undiluted,  as  Mr.  Payn  apparently  in¬ 
tends  to  offer  it  them, — for  his  own  humorous  paper,  delightful  as 
it  is,  cannot  pretend  to  be  more  improving  than  even  “  The  Lay- 
figure  ”  itself.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  almost  every  Englishman 
of  the  little  boy  who  asked  his  uncle  if  he  were  not  taking  him 
almost  loo  often  to  the  cake-shop  ; — that  is,  there  is  something 
in  him  of  real  misgiving  when  he  finds  himself  indulging 
in  frequently  reiterated  acts  of  pleasure-seeking,  unless 
he  can  console  himself  with  at  least  the  shadow  of  self- 
improvement.  For  such  creatures, — and  much  as  Mr.  Payn 
may  despise  them,  they  are  numerous  among  the  Philistines  of 
English  society, — it  would  have  been  well  to  provide  something 
more  than  a  tiger-hunter’s  adventure  and  an  inimitable  bit  of 
nonsense,  as  the  make-weight  of  so  much  story-telling. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  speech  at  the  Royal  Academy  Dinner, 
intimated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  popularity  of  pictorial 
art  has  tended  to  injure  literature,  by  making  literary  men  aim 
at  a  higher  pictorial  effect  than  language, — or,  at  all  events, 
the  language  of  any  but  most  exceptional  genius, — usually 
admits.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  what  is  intended  for  graphic 
writing  is  the  pest  of  our  modern  literature ;  indeed,  the  average 
“Own  Correspondent  ”  style  is  a  monstrosity  such  as  it  took  a 
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world  of  readers  as  hungry  as  ours  for  a  second-hand  sort  of 
experience,  to  produce.  But  that  only  shows  the  more  effect¬ 
ually  what  it  is  that  the  public  really  banter  after,  namely,  the 
closest  sort  of  contact,  or  appearance  of  contact,  with  life  more 
or  less  new,  which  is  any  way  obtainable  by  the  help  of  boots 
alone, — in  other  words,  an  actual  enlargement  of  one’s  experience, 
without  the  necessity  of  moving  from  the  narrow  circle  in  which 
duty  confines  most  of  us.  No  doubt,  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
enormous  appetite  for  fiction  itself.  The  dressmater  pores  over 
pictures  of  high  life,  in  the  fond  belief  that  she  is  gaining  at 
second-hand  the  very  soi't  of  excitement  which  she  would  obtain 
in  a  more  perfect  form  by  entering  that  society  itself.  The  clerk 
in  a  counting-house,  as  he  reads  of  the  imaginary  Australian  or 
Californian  gold-digger’s  exploits,  has  all  the  pleasure  of  a 
second-hand  introduction  to  the  perils  and  exultations  of  a  finder 
of  nuggets  and  a  companion  of  outlaws.  But  if  the  pleasure 
in  fiction  be,  as  we  believe  it  often  is,  mainly  the  pleasure  in  an 
enlarged  circle  of  experiences, — though  a  circle  of  experiences 
enlarged  only  at  second-hand, — it  is  clear  that  the  very  taste  to 
which  good  fiction  ministers,  might  be  gratified  very  much  more 
effectually  by  equally  good  narratives  of  fact,  if  only  these 
could  be  stripped  of  all  that  encumbering  and  uninforming 
detail  which  is  too  apt  to  disfigure  personal  memories. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  awkwardness  and  petty 
egotism  of  personal  experience  far  too  often  render  the  account 
of  it  intolerable  to  others,  and  quite  unfit  to  impress  them  as 
the  same  experience  of  their  own  would  have  impressed  them. 
The  skilful  writers  of  fiction  are  selected  from  the  mass  by  their 
power  so  to  tell  a  tale  that  others  will  read  it.  But  the 
narrators  of  actual  life  of  any  unique  kind  have  so  great  an 
advantage  in  having  actually  had  the  experience  which  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  interesting  to  others,  that  they  do  not 
sufficiently  recognise  that  the  art  of  making  it  really  interesting 
is  a  rare  one,  which  requires  not  less  practice  and  much  more 
effort  than  was  required  in  the  life  itself  in  which  their 
experience  was  gained.  For  example,  Mr.  Payn’s  tiger-hunter 
tells  his  story  with  hardly  any  special  skill.  The  very 
same  story  in  the  hands  of  a  true  artist, — say  Mr.  James 
Payn  himself, — might  have  been  made  one  of  the  most 
effective  papers  of  the  year.  The  visit  of  the  cautious  tiger 
to  the  death-place  of  the  tigress  and  her  cub  is  almost 
wasted  in  the  Gornhill  writer’s  rather  leaden  page.  We 
believe  that  the  editor  of  a  cheap  magazine  who  should  make  it 
his  principal  aim  to  enlarge  the  experience  of  his  readers  in  a 
manner  as  vivid  and  various  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  at  second¬ 
hand,  would  never  expend  all  his  force  in  fiction,  though 
he  would  use  fiction  as  one  of  his  most  powerful  instruments.  And 
even  fiction  he  would  often  use  to  enlarge  his  readers’  experience 
‘in  other  regions  also  besides  that  of  fiction.  As  Vernon  Lee 
remarks,  in  the  pretty  little  idyll  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
she  has  just  published,  some  of  the  students  of  history  cannot 
help  finding,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  found,  that  the  history  they 
dig  out  of  old  books  is  full  of  hints  which  set  their  fancy  in 
motion,  and  bring  before  them  living  and  moving  figures  who 
embody  that  history.  Where  this  work  of  the  fancy  is  natural 
and  genuine,  we  get  forms  of  .the  historical  novel  or  novelette 
which  are  at  least  as  valuable  for  the  historical  scenery  to  which 
they  give  life,  as  they  are  for  the  main  interest  of  the  story  told. 
And  fiction  of  this  kind,  when  well  executed,  enlarges  the 
experience  of  men  doubly, — first,  by  the  insight  it  gives  them 
into  the  working  of  human  affections  and  passions ;  next,  by 
the  vivacity  with  which  it  exhibits  manners  and  customs  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  own.  But  even  when  the  power  of  fiction  is 
interpreted  in  this  larger  sense,  fiction  remains  only  one  of  the 
means  of  enlarging  human  experience,  and  though  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  to  many,  not  by  any  means,  we  imagine,  the 
most  universally  popular.  Travel,  adventure,  biography,  auto¬ 
biography,  indeed  experience  of  all  sorts,  told  by  the  right  persons 
in  the  right  manner,  is  more  popular  still ;  and  we  cannot  believe 
that  Mr.  Payn  will  not  produce  for  us  many  numbers  of  the 
sixpenny  Cornhill  better  than  that  with  which  he  has  commenced 
it,  if  he  will  but  look  out  with  his  keen  eye  for  those  who  have 
the  art,  first,  of  experiencing  vividly,  and  then  of  telling  their 
experience  in  terse,  sincere,  and  effective  words. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  NIAGARA. 

DURING  the  past  few  months,  occasional  allusions  have 
been  made  in  the  English  newspapers  to  an  agitation 
which  is  going  on  at  present  in  America  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  if  the  minds  of  our 


readers  had  not  been  thus  prepared  for  the  idea  suggested  by 
the  above  title,  it  would  doubtless  strike  them  as  ridiculous. 
That  Niagara,  probably  the  most  gigantic  natural  phenomenon 
in  the  world,  apparently  so  immutable  that  it  has  become  the 
favourite  symbol  of  eternity,  whose  veiy  name  is  said  to  have 
passed  unchanged  into  every  language  spoken  by  civilised  man¬ 
kind,  that  Niagara,  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  can  be  in  any 
danger  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  man,  seems  simply  in¬ 
credible.  It  is  true,  however,  and  although  the  allusions 
mentioned  above  are — like  so  many  English  statements 
about  America — inaccurate  in  many  respects,  they  are 
most  unfortunately  so  in  conveying  the  idea  that  public 
sentiment  in  America  has  been  duly  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  danger,  and  that  recent  legislative 
action  has  provided  against  it.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  specially  belonging  to  America,  but  must  be 
considered  as  existing  for  the  advantage  of  mankind ;  no 
traveller  crosses  the  ocean  without  visiting  them,  and  England 
has  already  taken  an  important  part  in  the  efforts  for  their 
preservation, — indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  it  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  with  whom  these  efforts  originated.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  therefore,  that  the  English  public  should  understand 
what  is  involved  in  the  question,  how  great  is  the  necessity  for 
preservative  measures,  and  what  form  it  is  proposed  that  these 
measures  shall  take.  If  once  these  points  were  clearly  understood 
and  widely  known,  there  would  certainly  be  such  a  distinct  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  in  England  as  would  render  easier  the  task 
to  be  accomplished  in  America,  for  in  spite  of  the  frequent  and 
half -joking  assumption  of  careless  independence,  every  one  who 
is  really  familiar  with  American  life  knows  that  by  the  vast 
majority  of  our  “  kin  beyond  sea  ”  any  genuine  word  from 
England  is  received  with  kindly  respect. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  what  way  is  Niagara  being  de¬ 
stroyed, — what  is  the  danger  from  which  it  is  to  be  preserved  ? 
There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  desired  to  approach  Niagara  imder 
perfect  conditions,  and  who,  therefore,  left  the  train  at  some 
distance  from  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  made  his  way  on. 
foot,  endeavouring  during  his  walk  to  bring  himself  into  a 
proper  state  of  mind  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  beneficent  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  vast  spectacle.  At  the  moment,  however,  when 
he  stepped  into  full  view  of  the  cataract,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
brisk  individual,  who  offered  him  for  a  small  sum  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass,  illustrating  its  use  by  turning  his  back  to  the 
Falls,  putting  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  thus  contemplating 
the  scene  upside  down  and  through  his  coloured  medium. 
“  That,  Sir,”  said  he,  when  he  had  resumed  his  normal  attitude, 
“  is  the  way  to  obtain  the  most  impressive  and  gorgeous  view  of 
the  Falls.  Ten  cents !”  This  story  illustrates  the  first  of 
the  two  processes  by  which  Niagara  is  being  destroyed.  For 
years  there  has  been  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  to  the 
little  village,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  restrictive  legislation, 
the  result  is  just  what  we  should  expect.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  population  consists  of  people  who  make  a  living  by  preying 
on  the  casual  visitor.  Every  opportunity  is  seized  for  charging 
a  toll,  the  cab-drivers  and  shopkeepers  are  in  league  to  procure 
the  sale  of  useless  knick-knacks  and  so-called  “  Indian  goods,” 
touts  and  “  runners  ”  accost  you  at  every  turn,  and  every  trick 
short  of  actual  swindling  is  employed  to  squeeze  money  from  the 
unfortunate  traveller.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  practised  has 
led  to  the  saying  that  every  sane  adult  American  citizen  knows 
two  things  about  Niagara, — first,  that  there  is  a  great  waterfall 
there  ;  second,  that  a  man’s  pocket  will  be  emptied  there  quicker 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  The  fees  to  the  various  points 
of  interest  around  the  Falls— counting  those  only  which  it  is 
necessary  to  see — amount  to  twenty-four  shillings  for  each 
person.  And  without  paying,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  It  is 
a  positive  fact  that  there  is  no  spot  on  the  American  side  from 
which  the  Falls  can  be  seen  without  paying  a  fee.  And  when 
the  visitor  has  paid  for  admission  to  the  principal  point  of  view 
he  finds  himself  in  a  so-called  “  park,”  where  crowds  of  excur¬ 
sionists  hold  picnics,  with  a  “  pavilion,”  where  they  dance,  an 
illuminated  spray  fountain,  and  elaborate  arrangements  for 
throwing  coloured  electric  lights  upon  the  Falls.  There  is  only 
one  place  on  the  American  side  where  the  visitor  is  left  in  un¬ 
disturbed  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  viz.,  Goat  Island,  the  large 
island  which  divides  the  Rapids  into  the  American  and  Horse¬ 
shoe  Falls.  Owing  to  the  good  taste  of  its  owners,  the  Porter 
family,  and  to  certain  peculiar  testamentary  conditions  under 
which  they  acquired  it,  this  lovely  island  has  been  saved  from 
the  “  improvements”  which  are  ruining  Niagara;  but  these  con- 
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ditions  are  valid  only  during  the  minority  of  one  member  of  the 
family,  and  he  will  shortly  come  of  age.  From  every  other  point 
the  visitor  is  invited,  and  frequently  compelled,  to  see  Niagara 
under  some  more  or  less  distorted  form,  if  not,  like  the  man  in 
the  story,  actually  upside  down,  and  every  healthful  influence  is 
excluded  by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  constant  demand  for 
money  to  maintain  these  evils. 

The  second  method  of  the  destruction  of  Niagara  is  worse- 
Hawthorne  congratulates  the  Assabeth,  the  sluggish  river  of 
Concord,  upon  “the  incurable  indolence  by  which  it  is  saved 
from  becoming  the  slave  of  human  ingenuity,”  and  it  is  the  swift¬ 
ness  and  incalculable  power  of  the  Niagara  Hirer  which  are  likely 
to  prove  its  ruin.  For  they  offer  an  irresistible  temptation  to  what 
Mr.  Ruskin  calls  “  the  jmntifical  rigidities  of  the  engineering 
mind,”  and  already  along  the  bank  and  on  the  islands  there 
are  saw-mills  and  chain-mills  and  paper-mills,  the  Rapids 
are  blocked  up  by  wing- dams  and  ice-barriers,  the  gas-works 
discharge  their  tar  down  the  cliff,  and  in  place  of  the  luxurious 
foliage  with  which  the  cliffs  were  once  crowned,  the  whole  length 
of  them  is  disfigured  by  these  various  erections,  and  by  heaps  of 
lumber  and  refuse.  Every  day  new  mills  are  planned,  new 
obstructions  put  out  into  the  Rapids,  and  trees  cut  down.  Now 
that  the  storage  of  electricity  is  an  accomplished  fact,  the  land 
which  gives  access  to  water-power  is  increasing  rapidly  in  value. 
There  is  little  left  except  Goat  Island,  and  when  that  is  bought 
by  some  manufacturer  of  pulp  or  spoons  or  spittoons,  denuded 
of  its  forest  growth,  pierced  by  canals,  and  crowned  with  a  tall 
chimney,  the  last  blow  of  the  destroyer  will  have  been  struck, 
and  the  beauty  of  Niagara  will  be  gone  for  ever. 

The  description  of  Niagara  has  well  been  called  the  Ulyssean 
bow  of  travellers,  and  we  shall  not  indulge  in  any  superlative 
adjectives  or  soaring  metaphors  concerning  it.  Its  discoverer,  the 
Jesuit  father  Hennepin,  told  all  that  is  necessary  when  he  said, 
“  the  Universe  does  not  afford  its  Parallel,”  and  this  is  the 
point  we  would  impress  upon  our  readers.  Niagara  is  unique, 
not  merely  because  it  is  the  second  waterfall  in  the  world,  for 
that  alone  would  render  it  of  little  value,  but  also  because  it 
possesses  most  of  the  qualities  which  men  are  accustomed  to 
seek  in  widely-separated  parts  of  the  earth.  A  common  error 
is  to  suppose  that  the  Falls  themselves  constitute  the  chief 
interest  of  Niagara.  Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken;  the 
Falls  are  merely  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  whole 
spectacle.  The  rapids,  the  islands,  the  cataract,  the  chasm 
below  the  cataract,  the  whirlpool  rapids,  the  basin  of  the 
whirlpool, — all  these  are  included  in  the  word  “  Niagara.”  If 
oue  part  be  more  impressive  than  the  rest,  we  should  agree 
with  Mr.  Howells,  when  he  says,  in  that  delightful  book 
“  Their  Wedding  Journey,”  that  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  “seeu 
from  any  point,  are  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
whole  prodigious  spectacle  of  Niagara.”  But  Niagara  must 
not  be  thus  split  up  ;  it  is  a  unique  whole.  One  part  of  it  is  a 
characteristic  bit  of  the  Euglish  Lake  scenery  ;  another  is  one 
of  the  features  of  Norway ;  another  is  the  Maelstrom  ;  its  colour 
surpasses  that  of  the  Rhone  at  its  greenest;  its  cliffs  are  those 
of  the  Rhine  ;  its  rapids  are  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  to 
all  these  it  adds  a  resistless  might  that  brings  the  spectator 
into  closest  communion  with  the  eternal  powers  of  the  Universe, 
and  inspires  a  feeling  of  sublimity  which  becomes  almost  over¬ 
whelming.  It  is  a  spectacle  peculiarly  adapted  to  exert  a 
healthful  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  human  mind : — 

“  If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  would’st  forget, 

If  thou  wonld’st  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep,” 

go  to  Niagara;  there  is 

“  The  cataract,  whose  angry  roar  shall  smite 
Thy  heart  with  courage.” 

The  writer  well  remembers  spending  the  greater  part  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  summer  night  on  Goat  Island,  at  the  brink  of  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  Fall.  In  the  moonlight  the  rapids  were  like  silver;  each 
jet  of  spray  sparkled  as  it  rose,  and  the  whole  ocean  seemed  to 
be  hurrying  to  pour  itself  into  the  misty  gulf ;  most  beautiful 
of  all,  the  famous  lunar  bow  stretched  in  a  perfect  arch  from 
side  to  side.  All  the  weird  beauty  of  the  moonlight  seemed 
concentrated  in  that  one  circle.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
the  “  slumberous  sound  ”  of  the  waters  was  more  impressive 
than  during  the  noises  of  the  day.  Overhead  the  stars,  the 
awful  cataract  underneath.  No  one  can  live  long  in  such  a 
scene,  and  remain  an  unchanged  man.  In  Matthew  Arnold’s 
verse,  the  sentiment  of  the  place  is  perfectly  expressed  : — 


“  ‘  Ab  !  once  more,’  I  cried,  1  ye  stars,  ye  water's, 

Ou  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  reuew; 

Kill,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 

Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you  !’  ” 

What,  now,  is  it  proposed  to  do,  to  make  Niagara  all  that  it 
should  and  may  be  P  The  answer  will  occur  to  every  one  who 
knows  the  place,  and  may  be  given  in  a  sentence.  The  proper 
treatment  of  Niagara  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
phrase,  “  Plus  on  lui  bte,  plus  il  est  grand.”  Niagara  must  be 
delivered  from  its  worst  enemy,  the  sensational;  it  must  cease 
to  be  treated  as  a  show,  aud  must  be  restored  to  its  original 
condition  as  a  simple  piece  of  Nature.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  words  of  the  old  hymn  are  peculiarly  applicable, — “  only 
man  is  vile.”  Everything  that  man  has  done  to  Niagara  must 
be  undone  ;  then  only  will  its  simplicity  be  restored,  and 
with  its  simplicity  its  sublimity.  The  directors  of  a  State 
Survey  made  a  few  years  ago  proposed  that  the  land 
adjoining  the  rapids,  falls,  aud  chasm  should  be  condemned  by 
the  State,  and,  with  the  erections  on  it,  appraised  and  pur¬ 
chased.  This  laud  would  be  a  strip  a  mile  long,  and  varying  in 
width  from  a  hundred  feet  at  the  head  of  the  Rapids  to  eight 
hundred  feet  at  the  Falls.  The  buildings  would  all  be  removed, 
the  unsightly  constructions  along  the  banks  would  be  swept 
away,  appropriate  trees  planted,  and  the  village  thus  shut  out 
from  view.  This  could  be  done  for  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars.  On  the  Canadian  side,  the  cliffs  have  been  left  in  their 
native  picturesqueness ;  there  are  fewer  buildings  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and,  best  of  all,  there  is  a  military  reserva¬ 
tion  of  sixty-six  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The 
difficulty  and  expense  of  restoration  would  consequently 
be  very  much  less.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  material 
advantages  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and'  the  moral 
advantage  to  tlie  world  at  large,  which  would  result  from  the 
establishment  of  this  free  international  park.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  remember  that  the  employment  of  the  water-power 
of  Niagara  would  be  in  no  way  interfered  with ;  it  would  be 
secured  by  a  hydraulic  canal,  supplying,  if  necessary,  twenty 
miles  of  factories,  providing  an  unlimited  amount  of  power,  and 
free  from  all  objections. 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 
came  from  Mr.  Church,  an  American  artist.  He  drew  the 
attention  of  Lord  Dufferin,  then  Governor- General  of  Canada, 
to  the  matter,  and  from  the  latter  came  the  first  definite  pro¬ 
position  about  the  International  Park.  This  was  embodied  in  a 
message  by  Governor  Robinson.  Then  came  a  memorial 
addressed  jointly  to  Governor  Cornell  and  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  praying  “  that  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  should  secure  and  hold  for  the  world’s 
good  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.”  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  seveu  hundred  persons,  almost  all  of  distinction. 
Among  the  English  names  are  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Reay, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  W.  R.  Greg,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Max  Muller, 
Jowett,  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Frederic  Harrison.  Among  the 
Americans  are  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Palfrey, 
Parkman,  Holmes,  Gray,  Agassiz,  Howells,  Norton,  Child, 
and  President  Eliot.  Previous  to  this,  the  New  York  State 
Survey,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  bad  been  made.  An 
Act  to  carry  out  its  suggestions  lias  twice  been  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  and  allowed  to  perisli  in  neglect.  At  last,  a 
short  time  ago,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  desirability  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the 
State.  It  is  this  non-committal  Bill  which  some  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  have  mistaken  for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Three 
weeks  ago,  the  Commission  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  taking  of  land  as  described  above.  The  matter  is  thus  very 
much  where  it  was  two  years  ago,  except  that  the  restoration 
has  become  more  difficult  day  by  day.  The  Legislature  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  measure  which  would  be  so 
welcome  to  the  world  at  large,  which  would  confer  both  material 
and  moral  benefit  upon  the  country,  which  is  demanded  by  every 
sentiment  of  consideration  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  ns, 
—a  measure  in  which  future  generations  will  find  a  proof  of  the 
civilisation  of  our  age, — will  be  rejected  because  America,  with 
its  embarrassing  public  wealth  and  its  gigantic  private  fortunes, 
cannot  find  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  such 
a  purpose.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  English  opinion  will 
be  unanimous  upon  the  result,  whichever  way  it  maj  be,  and  we 
trust  that  the  unanimity  may  be  in  the  form  of  grateful  recog¬ 
nition  of  an  act  of  enlightened  legislation. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  LIBERAL  LEADERS  AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  SrECTATOn."J 

Hra, — Yonr  correspondent,  “  Publius,”  has  done  good  service. 
I  can  wholly  confirm,  from  my  own  experience,  the  disheartening 
effect  of  the  indifference  of  the  party  leaders  and  liberal  M.P.’s 
■generally  to  local  efforts,  where  local  efforts  need  most  help. 
The  policy  of  great  Liberal  demonstrations  in  great  Liberal 
centres,  with  all  the  eclat  of  a  magnificent  unanimity  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  is  well  in  its  way.  The  speeches  are  read  throughout  the 
land,  and  bear  fruit.  But  how  much  more  fruit  would  come 
from  the  contact  of  the  leading  minds  with  the  masses  whom 
their  mere  names  a  nimate  !  What  is  wanted  is  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  own  example  in  Midlothian  should  be  followed,  and  the 
war  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country.  This  is  done  with  pluck 
and  judgment  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  a  host  of  Tory  subordinates  ;  why  should  it  not  be  done  by 
minor  members  at  least  oE  the  Ministry,  and  by  that  numerous 
■body  of  Liberal  M. P.'s  who,  after  all,  have  not  so  very  much  to  do  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  these  constant  demonstrations  are  un¬ 
desirable.  True,  in  part;  but  if  Liberals  abstain,  Tories  will 
not  abstain  ;  and  those  who  educate  most  persistently,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  win,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

To  the  plea  that  Members  are  too  busy  in  the  Session,  it  may 
be  replied  that  Liberal  Members  not  in  the  Ministry  are  at 
least  as  free  as  the  Tory  Members  who  manage  to  combine 
diligent  obstruction  with  weekly  raids  on  country  constituencies. 
Why,  even  if  the  same  number  of  Liberals  paired  off  for  this 
purpose  with  these  pertinacious  francs-tireurs,  there  would  be 
force  enough  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  managers  to  produce 
marked  results,  in  districts  such  as  “  Publius  ”  alludes  to. 

It  is  only  too  natural  that  local  Liberals  should  draw  one  or 
two  inferences.  One  is,  that  London  is  not  improbably  a  Capua 
for  some  of  our  legislators.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  it  will  not 
be  unfair  to  assume  that  it  is  society,  and  not  Parliamentary 
work,  from  which  our  Members  decline  to  be  torn  away.  In  such 
cases,  too,  it  is  not  unkind  to  suggest  that  occasional  skirmishes 
in  the  country,  besides  the  help  thus  given  to  struggling  local 
organisations  and  to  the  success  and  maintenance  of  Liberal 
principles,  may  give  a  change  of  air  refreshing  and  not  unwhole¬ 
some  to  the  Members  themselves.  Another  inference  is  that  the 
party  managers  do  not  always  seem  alive  to  the  fact  that  a 
majority  depends  on  the  decisions  of  the  doubtful  constituencies, 
and  that  no  seats  are  worth  so  much  effort  as  those  held  by 
'Tories.  No  battle  is  to  be  won  without  wise  and  comprehensive 
tactics  on  the  part  of  leaders,  and  pluck  and  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  rank  and  file.  If  these  are  wanting  to  the  Liberal  party 
in  critical  years,  when  the  work  is  being  done  and  left  undone 
which  will  decide  who  holds  the  reins  of  power  in  the  next  Par¬ 
liament,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  the  inevitable  result ;  and 
as  to  the  ultimate  future,  our  trust  must  again  rest  in  the  salu¬ 
tary  lessons  of  a  period  of  adversity. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

_ F.  A.  C. 

BISHOP  COLENSO  AND  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Though  so  appreciative  to  one  side  of  the  character  of 
the  late  Bishop  Colenso,  I  cannot  think  that  your  late  notice 
does  full  justice  to  that  aspect  under  which  his  name  became 
most  widely  known.  His  book  on  the  Pentateuch,  you  say, 
“  excited  much  more  interest  than  it  deserved,  and  really  only 
proved  what  all  genuine  scholars  knew, — that  the  historical  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  human  composition,  by  no  means  exempt 
from  error.”  Undoubtedly,  it  proved  only  what  all  genuine 
scholars  knew, — what,  indeed,  you  might  have  said  all  unpre¬ 
judiced  and  attentive  readers  knew;  it  merely  pointed  out  what 
all  human  beings  might  have  discovered  for  themselves  who 
read  the  ancient  records  of  the  Hebrew  race  with  the  same 
impartial,  disinterested  attention  as  any  other.  But  did  they  do 
this?  Was  Dr.  Colenso  assailing  an  obsolete  superstition,  when, 
twenty  years  ago,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Bible  contained  un¬ 
questionable  error?  Was  it  a  statement  which  required  no 
■courage  ?  Was  he  denounced,  in  requital,  by  fanatics  and 
bigots  alone  ?  Surely  these  questions  answer  themselves. 

I  can  hardly  think  you  mean  that  Dr.  Colenso  had  not,  as  a 
fact,  a  great  effect  on  popular  opinion.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
open  to  question  that  there  has  been  a  difference  in  the  tone  of 
all  reference  to  Scripture  since  he  wrote,  but  perhaps  you  mean 
that  the  difference  is  not  a  valuable  one.  He  was  blamed  at 
the  time  for  writing  a  book  designed  neither  “  to  instruct  the 


educated  ’  nor  “  to  edify  the  uneducated,”  but  simply  to  spread 
the  truth,  as  far  as  he  discerned  it.  I  should  say  that  the  whole 
merit  of  the  book  was  that  it  discarded  this  distinction  of  the 
educated  who  were  to  be  instructed  and  the  uneducated  who 
were  to  be  edified,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  error  was  bad 
for  all.  When  he  wrote,  ordinary,  common-place  people  were 
either  irreligious,  or  they  believed  that  every  word  in  a  book 
from  which  you  might  derive  a  sanction  for  almost  every 
crime  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  men  sanctioned  a  delusion  they  could  not  have 
shared.  Since  that  pretence  has  been  discarded  (of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  what  Dr. 
Colenso  wrote,  or,  indeed,  of  any  single  influence),  it  has 
been  possible  for  ordinary  people  who  were  not  scholars 
and  critics  to  recognise  that  the  Bible  is  the  history  of  a  Divine 
revelation.  We  discern  that  which  is  divine,  when  we  discern 
that  which  is  not  divine,  and  for  practical  result  it  matters  little 
whether  you  say  that  every  word  in  a  book  is  of  supreme  value, 
or  that  every  word  is  worthless.  The  Bible  is  a  sealed  book,  to 
those  who  dare  not  discern  error  in  it;  our  love  for  it  should 
show  itself  in  gratitude  to  those  who,  in  pointing-  out  its  mis¬ 
takes,  bring  that  wonderful  history  into  the  light  of  day. — I  am, 
Sir,  Ac.,  _  A.  W. 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Stamford  Raffles  laments  the  difficulty  of  “procuring 
information  of  University  progress.”  He  seems  to  be  unaware 
of  the  “  Oxford  Letter  ”  which  appears  weekly  in  the  Guardian, 
which  contains  notices  not  merely  of  the  facts  of  University 
progress  (or  retrogression),  but  also  of  the  proposals  which  are 
to  be  laid  before  Convocation.  For  more  exhaustive  information, 
your  correspondent  has  only  to  subscribe  to  the  University 
Gazette,  in  which  he  will  find,  in  minutest  detail,  notice  of  every 
proposal  of  progress  (or  retrogression)  given  at  least  a  week 
before  the  days  of  voting.  Thus,  “the  non-resident  M.A.’s,” 
even  in  the  remotest  villages,  have  ample  time  to  muster  for 
the  fray. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  your  correspondent  desires  to  sec  a 
report  of  the  latest  University  sermon,  or  cricket  match,  he 
should  subscribe  to  the  Oxford  Magazine,  Oxford  Review,  or  the 
University  Herald,  all  of  which  are  well-conducted,  fully-in¬ 
formed  weekly  periodicals.  Your  correspondent  will,  therefore! 
surely  see  that  to  suggest  that,  because  the  daily  papers  omit 
any  but  the  most  meagre  University  intelligence,  the  recent 
Vivisection  vote  was  a  hole-in-the-corner  proceeding,  is  merely 
the  complaint  of  a  disappointed  indolence.— - 1  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Oxford.  Frederic  E.  Weatherly. 

AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”! 

Sir, — About  twenty  minutes  to  two  by  my  watch,  and  a 
quarter  to  two  p.m.  by  the  church  clock,  to-day  (Monday),  we 
experienced  a  really  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake.  I  have 
felt  often  a  similar  one  in  Japan,  but  never  in  Europe.  The 
houses  shook  violently,  the  noise  was  that  of  an  exploding 
magazine,  the  motion  lateral.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly! 
after  the  rain.  The  sky  clear,  here  and  there  flecked  with 
fleecy  cloudlets.  The  wind  due  south.  As  I  write,  at  ten  minutes 
past  two,  I  experience  a  slight  trembling  of  the  earth. — I  am, 
Sir,  Ac., 

Bude  Haven,  Cornwall.  Edmund  Hornby. 


POET  R  Y. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL— A  PARALLEL. 

Gods  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  aud  Fates  decreed 
That  they  in  strength  inviolate  should  stand, 
Defying  hot  assault  and  burrowing  hand, 

Nor  fall, — save  by  Troy’s  sons’  own  senseless  deel. 
Fools  and  infatuate  !  they  with  thoughtless  speed 
And  ill-timed  mirth — a  giddy -hearted  band — 

Deaf  to  prophetic  voice,  haled  from  the  strand,  ' 
Through  broken  walls,  the  ruin-laden  steed  ! 

Forces  divine  broke  through  the  ridge  that  spanued 
The  narrow  seas,  and  rolled  the  encircling  mam 
An  everlasting  moat,  to  shield  thy  land, 

Britain,  last  hold  of  Freedom,  from  War’s  stain. 

Shall  sons  degenerate,  reckless  slaves  of  gait), 

Tempt  thee  to  render  Heaven’s  own  safeguard  vain? 

Tyrtaeus. 
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DR.  WACE  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  * 


monise  with  the  highest  conceivable  ideals  of  all  that  is  good  and 
true.  Now,  would  not  such  uniform  and  ideal  perfection  be  itself 
a  miracle  of  the  most  perplexing  and  distressing  kind,  if  it  were 
combined  with  the  hallucination  which  is  attributed  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  by  rationalistic  criticism  ?” 


Dk.  Wace  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  those  believers  who 
do  not  clip  and  pare  Christianity  of  what  is  most  characteristic 
in  it  before  he  accords  it  his  hearty  faith.  The  creed  in  which  he 
believes  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  century,  without  fanciful 
reconstruction  or  modification  ;  but  his  mind  is  a  mind  of  this 
century,  and  he  sees  all  the  difficulties  of  the  present  day 
from  modern  points  of  view,  so  that  he  can  really  discuss 
the  embarrassments  which  we  feel  in  the  way  most  useful 
and  interesting  to  us.  For  example,  the  second  lecture 
must  produce  on  all  candid  minds  a  very  deep  impression 
of  the  historical  uncertainty  of  the  grounds  assumed  by 
the  negative  critics.  In  it  Dr.  Wace  shows  us  how  hard 
even  the  steadiest  unbelievers  find  it  to  reject  the  authority  of 
our  Gospels,  and  how  they  vibrate  on  the  subject  even  when 
they  do  reject  it ;  how  M.  Renan  accepts  the  authorship  of 
Duke  for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  for  the  Third 
Gospel,  and  upholds  the  historical  character  of  the  First  and 
Second  Gospels,  and  even  with  regard  to  the  Fourth,  finds  in  it 
the  most  convincing  evidence  that  its  writer  was  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life ;  how  Strauss  himself,  after 
assuming  as  a  certainty  the  unauthentic  character  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  declared,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Leben  Jesu,  that 
he  was  beginning  to  doubt  his  doubts  away,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  supernaturalism,  it  was  the  work  of 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee, — a  conviction  which  again  faded 
from  his  mind ;  how  Dr.  Karl  Hase,  who  had  held  all  his 
previous  life  "by  tbe  authenticity  of  John’s  Gospel,  renounced  it 
in  1875,  with  the  candid  admission  that  he  might  very  pro¬ 
bably  return  later  to  his  old  belief  in  it.  And  Dr.  Wace 
does  more  than  show  the  wavering  character  of  the  negative 
criticism,  for  he  attacks,  in  a  very  impressive  passage,  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  great  mass  of  modern  unbelievers, 
when  they  tell  us  that  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  were 
indeed  genuinely  convinced  of  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  facts  which  they  announced,  but  were,  in  that  conviction, 
subject  to  pure  hallucinations  : — 

“  But  allowing  that  the  authors  of  our  Four  Gospels  were  incapable 
of  untruth,  were  they  capable  of  hallucination  ?  That,  no  doubt,  is  a 
possibility  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account.  But  here, 
again,  the  answer  may  well  be  similar  to  that  offered  to  the  last 
objection.  Not  only  were  these  men  disciples  in  the  greatest  school 
of  truthfulness  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  they  were  disciples  not  less 
in  the  school  of  the  sternest  realities  the  world  has  ever  seen.  At 
the  risk,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  actual  cost,  of  a  death  like  that  of 
their  Master,  a  death  of  torture  and  of  ignominy,  they  declared  them¬ 
selves  to  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  salvation  for  the  world,  of 
truths  by  which  mankind  might  be  regenerated ;  and  they  proclaimed 
themselves  the  servants  of  a  Lord  who  was  destined  to  rule  tbe  hearts 
of  men.  If  any  beliefs  would  have  seemed  more  like  hallucination 
than  any  other  to  the  men  of  that  day,  it  would  have  been  these 
cardinal  elements  in  the  belief  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  St. 
Paul’s  message  was  equal  foolishness  in  the  eye  of  a  Jew  and  of  a 
Greek.  To  a  Jew  it  seemed  incredible  that  the  Gentiles  should 
become  heirs  of  all  the  spiritual  education  of  his  forefathers;  to  the 
Greek  or  Roman  it  seemed  a  ridiculous  conception  that  he  should 
submit  his  wisdom,  his  art,  and  his  power  to  the  authority  of  a  cruci¬ 
fied  Jew.  These,  as  I  have  said,  might  have  seemed  hallucinations, 
if  you  will.  But  these  very  beliefs,  the  most  incredible  of  all  at  that 
time,  we  know  to  have  been  founded  in  truth,  and  we  see  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  them  before  our  eyes.  The  two  Apostles  iu  whose  daily  com¬ 
pany  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  lived,  and  the  other  two  Evangelists, 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  have  laid  down  the  moral  principles  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  highest  civilised  society  now  reposes, 
and  in  which  every  thoughtful  man  sees  the  germs  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  future  progress  of  our  race.  Now  consider  to  what  this 
amounts.  It  shows  that  wherever  we  are  able  to  put  to  the  proof, 
not  merely  the  truthfulness,  but  the  sobriety,  the  practical  insight, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  penetration,  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles, 
their  possession  of  these  qualities  is  vindicated  by  experience  on  the 
largest  possible  scale.  In  these  Gospels  arid  Epistles  a  sun  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  spiritual  heaven  of  mankind,  which  eclipsed,  by  the 
intensity  of  its  illumination,  all  lesser  lights  in  the  moral  firmament. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  which  places  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  ou  so  different  a  footing  from  that  of  any  other  evidence 
to  events  at  all  similar  in  character.  To  quote  instances  of  legends 
attaching  to  the  origin  of  other  religions  is  beside  the  mark,  until  an 
instance  can  be  produced  of  such'  legends  being  associated  as  in 
this  case  with  supreme  truth,  wisdom,  purity,  and  goodness.  Put¬ 
ting  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  the  question  of  miracles,  there 
appears  a  general  agreement  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  all 
schools  that  there  is  not  one  sentiment,  or  even  one  word,  for  which 
the  Evangelists  or  their  Master  are  responsible  which  does  not  liar- 
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This  seems  to  ns  the  strongest  ground  you  can  take.  Here  are- 
men  subject,  it  is  asserted,  to  hallucinations,  who  yet  are  so 
free  from  hallucinations  that  they  predict  a  triumph  for  the- 
manifestation  of  our  Lord's  character  as  the  fountain  of  truth 
and  soberness  for  mankind  over  all  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,, 
and  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  triumph  is  actu¬ 
ally  achieved.  Can  a  pure  hallucination  bring  about  its  own 
fulfilment  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  hard  facts  of  such  a  world  as 
the  world  of  the  Caesars,  could  any  merely  hysterical  imagina¬ 
tion  have  predicted  a  triumph  of  this  kind  which  was  actually 
accomplished  P  Could  any  imagination  have  predicted  it,  except 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ? 

Quite  as  impressive  is  the  lecture  on  “  The  Miracles  of  Our 
Lord,”  iu  which  Dr.  ITace  deals  with  the  argument  that  the 
conception  of  miracle  is  an  anthropomorphic  conception  which 
does  injustice  to  the  Divine  Mind,  by  recasting  it  in  the  form  of 
an  imperfect  and  finite  human  will.  His  text  is  taken  from 
the  story  of  the  centurion  who  argued  that,  as  he  could  com¬ 
mand  the  various  soldiers  of  his  own  military  force  and  abso¬ 
lutely  ensure  their  obedience,  so  our  Lord  could  command  the 
agencies  of  Nature,  and  ensure  with  equal  certainty  their 
obedience : — 

“Now,  that  which  forms  the  great  and  abiding  wonder  of  the 
faith  of  tbe  Centurion  is  that,  by  one  simple  observation,  he  sup¬ 
plies  the  conclusive  and  permanent  answer  to  all  these  doubts 
and  denials.  As  Luther  puts  it,  with  his  usual  vividness,  1  This 
heathen  soldier  turns  theologian,  and  begins  to  dispute  in  as  fine 
and  Christian-like  a  manner  as  would  suffice  for  a  man  who  had 
been  many  years  Doctor  of  Divinity.’  He  cuts  the  knot  at 
once,  by  that  bold  reasoning  by  analogy  from  man  to  God,  of 
which  our  Lord’s  teaching  is  so  full,  and  which  is  involved  in  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  the  Divine  Fatherhood  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  says,  simply,  that  tbe  kind  of  action 
which  men  exhibit  must  be  possible  for  God.  It  is  impossible  for 
Him  to  be  more  restricted  in  His  action  than  His  creatures ;  and  if 
they  arc  able,  by  subordinate  agencies,  to  carry  out  their  will,  and  to 
modify,  by  the  interposition  of  that  will,  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
natural  course  of  events,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  Him  to  do  tho  same.  The  force  of  this  argument  should  be 
vastly  enhanced  to  us  by  that  development  of  science  and  civilisation 
which  has  been  produced  since  the  Centurion’s  time,  and  which  is 
sometimes  ungratefully  used  to  obscure  its  truth.  Let  us  realise 
how,  iu  the  present  day,  a  single  human  will,  at  the  centre  of  a  great 
nation,  or,  rather,  of  a  great  empire  like  this,  can  make  itself  obeyed 
to  the  very  extremities  of  the  world,  by  means  of  a  subtle  electrical 
current,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  during  a  great  part  of 
its  course  buried  in  obscurity  under  vast  oceans ;  and  with  what 
reason  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Creator  of  all  these  subtle  forces,  in 
whose  hands  they  all  lie,  can  silently  modify,  by  an  act  of  His  will, 
the  course  of  ariy  event  iu  His  universe,  and  that  he  can  say  to  His 
servants,  as  we  to  ours,  Do  this,  and  it  is  done  ?  When  we,  with  our 
utterly  imperfect  knowledge,  can  so  modify  the  action  of  natural 
forces  as  to  neutralise  a  disease  by  a  little  counter-poisoD,  or  revivify 
the  nervous  forces  of  life  by  galvanic  currents,  must  it  not  seem  the 
height  of  all  unreason  to  deny  an  infinitely  superior,  and  at  the  same 
time,  infinitely  more  mysterious  and  invisible  capacity,  to  Him  who 
created  at  once  these  forces,  and  the  human  brain  which  makes  use 
of  them  ?  The  simple  principle,  in  a  word,  to  which  the  Centurion 
appeals  may  be  stated  in  our  more  scientific  way,  by  sayiog  that  what¬ 
ever  forces  there  are  in  nature,  must  reside  within  the  maker  of 
nature,  only  in  an  infinitely  enhanced  degree;  and  the  point  on  which 
it  is  more  especially  necessary  to  insist  in  applying  this  principle,  is 
that  which  the  Centurion  grasped — namely,  that  the  powers  of  man, 
of  man’s  intellect  and  will,  must,  above  all  things,  be  regarded  as  an 
example  of  one  form  of  the  divine  action.  The  kind  of  things  which 
man  can  do,  God  can  certainly  do;  and  if  modern  men  of  science  can 
modify  the  operation  of  nature  by  methods  which  to  men  not  so  scien¬ 
tific,  would  be  incomprehensible,  and  even  invisible,  certainly  God  can 
modify  nature  and  control  it  by  means  which,  even  to  men  of  science, 
arc  similarly  incomprehensible  and  invisible.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to 
lurk  an  extraordinary  sophism  in  the  offence  which  is  taken  at  so- 
called  anthropomorphism.  Men  observe  the  operation  of  the  inani¬ 
mate  forces  of  nature,  and  deduce  from  them  the  methods  of  God’s 
operation.  There,  they  will  say,  you  observe  the  course  of  His 
action  ;  and  you  notice  its  absolute  regularity,  and  the  absence  of 
any  indication  that  we  can  detect  of  its  disturbance  by  personal 
action  and  will.  But  the  moment  the  moralist,  or  the  theologian,, 
points  to  another  sphere  of  nature — that  of  human  nature,  which  is 
nature  still — and  argues  from  it  in  a  similar  manner,  regarding  it  as 
a  revelation  of  part,  at  all  events,  of  God’s  method  of  action,  we  are 
denounced  as  anthropomorphic.  Be  it  so.  But  what  is  the  scientific 
conception  but — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  the  word — physico- 
morphism  ?  They  see  the  likeness  and  reflection  of  God  in  nature  ; 
we  see  the  image  and  reflection  of  God  in  man ;  and  why  not  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other?  The  corruption  of  our  moral  nature  creates,, 
indeed,  a  gulf  between  us  and  Him.  But  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  physical  philosopher,  man  is  not  only  a  part  of  nature, 
but  the  highest  and  most  completely  developed  part.  By  all  means 
let  us  learn  all  that  natural  philosophers  can  tell  us  of  the  Divine- 
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nature,  and  methods,  anu  power,  from  the  inanimate  and  irrational 
•creation;  but  let  them  not  refuse  to  take  into  account  what  we  can 
tell  them,  or  rather  what  their  own  hearts  can  tell  them,  respecting 
Cod’s  nature,  His  power  and  the  method  of  His  action,  as  exhibited 
in  the  mind  and  will  of  man . Argue  from  nature  exclu¬ 

sive  of  man,  and  you  may  acquiesce  in  the  hard  mechanical  views 
which  alone  it  suggests  to  you.  Argue  from  nature  with  man,  and 
man’s  actions,  and  man’s  will  included  within  it,  and  you  will  agree 
with  Luther  that  the  Centurion  was  a  great  Doctor  of  Divinity.” 

That  is  an  argument  as  perfect  in  form  as  it  is  sound  iu  sub¬ 
stance.  Those  who  really  object  to  miracle  as  the  mere  reflex 
of  an  anthropomorphic  idea  of  God,  themselves  disbelieve  it  on 
the  strength  of  a  phvsico-morphic  idea  of  God  which  is  poorer 
and  less  adequate. 

In  his  last  lecture.  Dr.  Wace  has  dwelt  on  an  argument  for 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity  on  which  sufficient 
stress  has  never  been  laid,  and  on  which,  indeed,  even  Dr.  Wace 
himself,  though  he  makes  it  the  point  to  which  his  whole  hook 
leads  up,  might  still  have  insisted  even  more  emphatically 
than  he  has  done, — we  mean  the  argument  that  the  first  growth 
of  the  Christian  Church,  being  reserved  entirely  for  the  period 
which  followed  our  Lord's  departure,  can  only  be  rationally 
ascribed,  as  he  himself  by  anticipation  ascribed  it,  to  that 
sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which,  as  Christ  himself  assured 
his  Disciples,  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  far  greater  works  than 
he  himself,  while  he  lived,  had  ever  done.  We  see,  as  Dr.  Wace 
remarks,  tte  immediate  followers  of  our  Lord  as  a  little 
group  of  ignorant,  wavering,  insignificant  men,  with  views 
so  narrow  that  they'-  were  not  even  exalted  into  spiritual 
insight  by  our  Lord’s  resurrection  from  the  dead,  hut  were 
still  centred  in  the  notion  that  he  would  at  once  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel, — we  see  them,  moreover,  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  main  stimulus  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  initiative  of  every  kind,  by  our  Lord’s  disappearance 
from  earth  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  within  a  day  or  two 
of  that  great  privation,  we  find  the  first  great  shoot  of  the 
Christian  Church  making  its  appearance  with  every  promise  of 
vigorous  growth ;  a  totally  new  power  appears  in  it;  and  the 
“  greater  works  ”  which  our  Lord  had  predicted,  come  into  being, 
and  soon  eclipse  altogether  all  that  the  Master  had  himself 
achieved  while  he  remained  on  earth.  Mohammed  fairly  began 
the  great  military  career  which  his  lieutenants  continued,  hut 
Christ  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  done  more  than  prepare  for 
the  spiritual  work  which  was  commenced  on  the  Day  of  Pente¬ 
cost.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ascribe  that  work  to  the  power  of 
a  mere  memory,  however  great?  Is  it  not  infinitely  more 
reasonable  to  ascribe  it  to  the  living  influence  which  our 
Lord  promised  to  send  after  he  bad  been  taken  away,  and 
which,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  whole 
Church  of  that  period,  he  actually  did  send,  and  send  at  the 
moment  promised,  than  to  attribute  it  to  the  power  of  a  memory, 
though  the  human  centre  of  that  memory  had  wielded  no  similar 
magic  while  Christ  remained  on  earth  ?  Dr.  Wace  insists  most 
justly  in  his  lecture  ou  the  Resurrection  that  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  who  refer  to  that  Resurrection  never  refer  to  it  as 
the  end  and  goal  of  the  Christian  revelation.  They  use  it  only 
as  the  explanation  of  the  new  power  which  had  since  descended 
onthe  Church,  a  power  of  which  that  Resurrection  was  the  pledge- 
It  is  not  the  Resurrection  itself,  but  the  subsequent  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  of  which  the  Resurrection  was  the  guarantee,  which  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  Christian  revelation.  It  is  not  the  rising 
from  the  dead,  hut  the  receiving  of  power  from  on  high,  which 
renovates  all  things.  The  mere  fact  that,  according  to 
the  universal  testimony  of  the  Church,  our  Lord’s  stay  iu 
this  world  ended  without  even  gathering  iu  a  single  great 
harvest  of  souls, — that  he  left  to  an  impersonal  influence  to 
accomplish  what  he  himself  had  doubtless  intentionally  refrained 
from  accomplishing,  recognising  that  he  was  too  strong  and 
the  multitude  too  weak  for  him  to  accomplish  it  in  person 
without  more  or  less  effacing  the  individual  life  of  the  new 
community, — ought  to  attest  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken 
the  reality  of  that  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  alone  accounts  for 
the  life  of  the  Church.  The  heroic  theory  of  great  crises  is  all 
very  well,  while  the  hero  is  there  to  do  his  work ;  but  when  the 
hero  is  gone,  if  he  be  a  mere  liero,  his  personal  influence  does 
not  grow,  hut  dwindle,  as  the  memory  of  him  slowly  fades  away. 
It  is  different  with  him  who  can  send  down  a  Spirit  able  to  effect 
far  more  than  anything  effected  in  his  own  lifetime, — and  this  is 
the  difference  between  Christianity  and  all  other  human  in¬ 
fluences.  It  is  because  Dr.  V  ace  has  kept  this  fact  so  con¬ 
tinually  before  us  throughout  his  lectures,  that  they  seem  to  us 
so  full  of  value  and  significance  for  all  who  read  them. 


JAMES  AND  PHILIP  VAX  ARTEVELDE.* 

I  uese  hooks  are  the  first  serious  efforts  that  have  been  made  iu 
this  country  to  rescue  the  careers  aud  characters  of  two  re¬ 
markable  I  lemings  of  the  fourteenth  century  from  the  not 
always  tender  mercies  of  the  romanticist  aud  the  pro-aristocratic 
pamphleteer.  That  they  should  have  appeared  at  the 
present  time,  that  their  authors  should  have  the  same 
purpose — to  perforin  a  much-needed  piece  of  historical 
white-washing— and  that  they  should  have  written  quite 
independently  of  each  other,  are  rather  interesting  proofs  that 
we  are  emerging  from  the  period  of  anti-democratic  reaction 
which  followed  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  Whether 
it  he  that  we  are  getting  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  modern 
society  becoming  democratic  by  evolution,  instead  of  by  revo¬ 
lution,  or  whether  there  be  some  other  explanation,  we  are  every 
day  becoming  move  willing  to  believe  that  men  who  seemed  to  he 
democrats  }7ears  or  centuries  before  their  time  must  have  had  more 
of  good  than  of  evil  iu  their  motives  and  lives.  Most  of  us  would 
probably  he  thankful  to  historical  investigators  who  should  prove 
that  Rienzi  and  Masaniello  were  far-sighted  politicians,  and  were 
not  elevated  to  a  half-satanic  11  bad  eminence  ”  mainly  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Or,  to  come  nearer  our  own  time,  should  we  not  he 
gratified  rather  than  not,  to  find  that  all  Spinoza’s  grief  at  the 
death  of  De  Witt  was  entirely  justified,  that  the  later,  like  the 
earlier  opposition  of  that  eminent  Republican  to  the  Orange 
Family,  was  at  once  patriotic  and  expedient  ?  In  rehabilitating 
the  Avteveldes,  Mr.  Ashley  and  Mr.  Hutton  are,  no  doubt,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  wake  of  others.  They  both  admit  their  obligations 
to  Lettenhove’s  Histoire  de  Flandre  and  Jacqv.es  d’ Artevelde, 
and  still  more  to  Vanderkindere’s  Siedo  des  Artevelde s.  Mr. 
William  Longman,  in  his  History  of  Edward  III.,  too,  as  Mr. 
Hutton  allows,  has  vindicated  the  memory  of  the  elder  Van 
Artevelde.  The  younger  has  had  such  ample  poetic  justice  doue 
him  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  so  generous  a  eulogium  is  bestowed 
upon  his  “  equal  temper  ”  and  “  ample  soul,” — - 

“  Hock-bound,  and  fortified  against  assaults 
Of  transitory  passion,  but  below 
Built  on  a  surging  subterranean  fire, 

That  stirr’d  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts,” 

that  Mr.  Hutton  need  not  have  worked  himself  into  a  Byronic 
“  comic  horror  ”  because  the  dramatist  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  licence  of  his  craft  to  link  Philip,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Roose- 
hek’e,  not  to  his  wife,  Yolande  van  den  Broucke,  but  to  “the 
runaway  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  idealised  into  an 
abstract  personification  of  love  and  purity.”  Yet,  in  spite,  or 
rather  in  consequence,  of  what  was  written  before  they  began 
their  task,  Mr.  Ashley  and  Mr.  Hutton  have  been  able  for  the 
first  time  to  put  the  English  public  in  possession  of  the  real 
political  meaning  of  the  movement  of  which  the  Arteveldes  were 
the  leaders  and  victims.  James  van  Artevelde — his  son  was 
intellectually  and  in  all  respects  inferior  to  him,  and  was,  in 
factj  but  the  instrument  of  a  stronger  spirit,  Peter  van  den 
Bossche,  who  found  the  name  of  Artevelde  a  good  one  to  conjure 
with — was  something  more  than  the  ambitious  brewer  and 
blatant  demagogue  who  figures  iu  the  pages  of  Froissart  and 
others.  The  struggle  of  the  Flemish  Towns,  and  particularly 
of  Ghent,  in  the  fourteenth  century  against  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  and  their  suzerains,  the  Kiugs  of  France,  was  by  no 
means  a  “battle  of  kites  and  crows,”  as  Mr.  Bright  once  declared 
English  history  before  Egbert  to  he.  As  Mr.  Ashley  puts  the 
matter,  in  a  careful  and  judicious  summing-up, — 

“  In  future,  it  will  be  James  van  Artevelde’ s  chief  claim  to  recol¬ 
lection  that  under  him  the  artisans  in  Flanders  gained  their  first 
great  victory  in  the  struggle  for  political  rights.  That  victory  was 
not  permanent;  nor,  when  an  ultimate  settlement  was  attained — for 
everywhere  the  craftsmen  gained  some  share  in  self-government — did 
it  take  the  exact  shape  he. contemplated.  But  the  importance  of  his 
actiou  is  not  thereby  diminished  ;  and  that  he  carried  through  the 
change  with  so  little  violence  justifies  us  iu  judging  his  conduct  wise 

aud  firm . Finally,  it  repays  even  so  tedious  an  investigation 

as  this  is  likely  to  seem,  to  find  that  the  history  of  tho  Flemish  towns 
in  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  record,  not  of  jealous  and  meaning¬ 
less  squabbles,  and  of  the  uproars  of  ‘the  residuum,’  but  of  an 
intelligible  advance  in  the  world’s  order.” 

These  works  are  unlike  each  other  both  iu  their  merits  aud 
their  demerits.  Mr.  Ashley’s  style  is  more  academic  than  Mr. 
Hutton’s;  and  he  is  a  more  painstaking  and  scientific  his¬ 
torical  investigator.  We  cannot  imagine  him  condescending 
to  such  painfully  plain  thought  and  writing  as  this  : — “  To  the 

*  James  0.1 id  Philip  ran  Avtevelde.  I7 v  \\ .  J .  Ashley,  B .  A .  Being  the  Lothian 
Prize  Essay  for  1882.  London  :  Macmillan  aud  Co.  1883. 

James  and  Philip  van  Arleveld.  Two  Episodes  iu  tho  History  of  the  Fourteenth 
Centnry.  By  James  Hutton.  Loudon :  John  Murray.  1883. 
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wine-drinking  knights  and  chroniclers,  a  brewer  of  the  thick, 
muddy,  ill-fermented  beer  of  those  times,  which  needed  an 
admixture  of  honey  to  render  it  at  all  palatable,  may  well  have 
seemed  a  common  fellow  of  very  plebeian  origin;”  or  the  rather 
Teniersish  humour  of  “  the  fourteenth  century  was  remarkable, 
if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  invention  of  the  day-shirt  and  the 
night-dress.”  Still  less  can  we  suppose  him  indulging  in  the 
crude  political  pessimism  of  “  As  it  was  in  the  Flemish  com¬ 
munes,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  so  it  will  be  in  the  British 
Isles,  should  the  populace  succeed  in  gaining  the  upper-hand. 
Men  of  birth,  position,  and  mental  culture  will  withdraw  from 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  will  abandon  the  arena 
to  men  of  the  baser  sort,  pushing,  pretentious,  and  self-suffi¬ 
cient.”  Mr.  Ashley  is  much  more  cautious  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  than  Mr.  Hutton,  as  a  single  instance  of  difference  of 
opiniou  between  them  will  serve  to  show.  As  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  led  a  Ghent  mob  to  murder  James 
van  Artevelde  in  his  own  house  was  a  belief  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  scheme  for  making  that  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
the  son  of  Edward  III.,  Count  of  Flanders.  Mr.  Hutton,  fol¬ 
lowing  Lettenhove,  refuses  to  entertain  any  such  idea,  and 
refers  to  a  proclamation  which  had  been  issued  by  Edward  III., 
in  his  character  of  claimant  of  the  French  Throne,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  of  the  suzerainty  of  Flanders,  with  its  “  good  towns  ” 
and  their  administrator's.  Ho  mention  was  made  in  this  pro¬ 
clamation  of  conferring  the  position  of  Count  on  the  Prince. 
“  But,”  says  Mr.  Ashley,  with  no  little  sagacity, — • 

“  The  document  in  question  really  proves  nothing;  it  merely  shows 
how  unsatisfactory  the  state  of  things  had  become.  The  Count  and 
his  heirs  were  to  have  an  indefinitely  long  period  allowed  them 
wherein  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  suzerain  ;  until  this  had  been 
done,  the  Government  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Edward's  allies,  i.e., 
the  Rewaert  assisted  by  the  good  towns.  The  English  reader  will 
notice  the  resemblance  between  this  plan  and  that  proposed  by 
Sancroft  for  the  government  of  England  after  the  flight  of  James  II. 
James’s  royal  dignity  was  to  be  left  intact,  though  he  had  left  Eng¬ 
land  and  was  plotting  to  regain  his  authority  by  force,  but  the 
Regent  William  of  Orange  was  to  govern  the  country.  So,  in  the 
case  of  Flanders,  there  was  to  be  a  Count  wandering  about  in  France 
and  Brabant,  continually  endeavouring  to  reconquer  his  county, 
which  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  Rewaert  and  the  Three  Members.  So 
absurd  a  scheme  could  not  possibly  work.  A  succession  of  exiled 
Counts  whose  rights  were  left  intact,  and  of  Rewael'ts  who  had  all 
real  power,  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as  parallel  lines  of  Stuart 
Kings  and  Orange  Regents.  Moreover,  the  title  ‘  Count  of  Flanders’ 
was  actually  conferred  by  Henry  VI.  upon  his  uncle  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  so  that  the  idea  of  gaining  the  county  for  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Family  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  strange  to  Eng¬ 
lish  politicians.  For  the  Flemings  to  choose  another  Count,  with 
the  consent  of  their  Sovereign,  was  the  natural  way  out  of  their 
difficulty  in  1315  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  Artevelde’s 
wisdom  that  he  not  only  felt  this,  but  also  saw  that  to  give  that 
dignity  to  a  son  of  Edward  would  be  au  effectual  means  of  securing 
vigorous  English  support  against  France.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hutton’s  style  is  free  from  the  buck¬ 
ram  stiffness  that  marks  Mr.  Ashley’s  volume,  and  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  prize  essay.  It  is  arranged  on  a 
more  intelligible  plan  ;  the  “  battle-pieces  ”  are  decidedly  more 
vigorous,  and  in  such  chapters  as  an  interesting  one  on  “  Social 
Life  in  Flanders,”  Mr.  Hutton  deals  fully  with  matters  which  do 
not  come  within  Mr.  Ashley’s  scope.  Both  volumes  should  be 
read  by  any  one  who  wishes  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
movement  of  which  the  Arteveldes  were  the  leaders. 

There  can  now  bo  no  question  that  James  van  Artevelde  was 
a  very  remarkable  man,  and  during  the  nine  years  or  so — be¬ 
tween  1336  and  1345 — of  his  governoi'shij)  and  “  captaincy  ”  of 
Ghent  was  wonderfully,  if  not  perfectly,  successful,  alike  in  his 
domestic  and  in  his  foreign  politics.  Mr.  Hutton  says  truly 
enough  of  the  Dutch,  as  contrasted  with  the  Flemish,  love  of 
liberty,  that  the  one  was  an  instinct,  the  other  a  spasmodic 
sentiment.  There  was  nothing  spasmodic,  however,  about 
James  van  Artevelde;  there  was  nothing  even  sentimental,  if 
we  except  his  wonderful  eloquence.  From  first  to  last,  he 
appears  as  a  robust  and  wary  opportunist.  When  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Edward  III.  and  Philip  of  Valois,  in  1336,  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  caused  in  Ghent  by  Edward’s  prohibition  of  the  export¬ 
ation  of  English  wool,  brought  him  to  the  front,  first  as  an 
adviser,  and  then  as  a  municipal  and  military  leader,  he  had  an 
exceedingly  difficult  part  to  play.  The  free  governments  of 
the  Flemish  towns  had  sunk  into  oligarchies  composed  of  the 
leading  merchant  or  poofter  families,  who  had  made  the  magis¬ 
tracy  a  hereditary  privilege.  Pressing  hard  upon  the  oligarchy 
were  the  great  artisan  guilds  which  really  made  Ghent  and 
Biuges  what  they  were,  and  of  which  the  society  of  the  weavers, 
to  which  Artevelde  originally  belonged,  was  the  most  powerful. 


The  struggle  seemed  certain  to  end  in  civil  war  or  revolution. 
Then,  the  Flemish  towns  were  the  victims  of  the  quarrels,  and 
still  oftener  of  the  alliances,  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
the  Counts  of  Flanders,  who  were  a  race  of  cruel  and  vacil¬ 
lating  tyrants,  and  of  whom  the  two  that  figured  most  in  the 
days  of  the  Arteveldes,  Louis  de  Crecyand  Louis  de  Male,  were 
perhaps  the  weakest  and  worst.  Artevelde  had  both  to  break 
down  the  supremacy  of  the  burgher  aristocracy  without  vio¬ 
lence,  and  to  establish  the  practical  independence  of  Flanders,, 
being  hampered  all  the  while  by  the  conspiracies  of  a  French, 
party  among  the  citizens,  and  still  more  among  the  rural 
noblesse,  known  as  the  “  Leliaerts.”  He  did  wonders  during 
the  short  time  that  he  was  Captain  of  Ghent.  By  organ¬ 
ising  an  armed  neutrality  of  the  Flemish  towns,  and  playing, 
off  Philip  against  Edward,  he  contrived  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  Count.  Mr.  Ashley  says 
that  this  neutrality  of  Ghent  and  its  allies  was  “  no  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  modern  neutrality  of  Belgium,  as  some  have 
thought,  hut  a  compromise  between  their  feudal  duties  and 
their  economic  necessities.”  But  would  there  have  been  any¬ 
thing  very  surprising,  had  a  man  of  such  capacity  and 
patriotism  as  Artevelde  been  a  prophet  to  so  limited  an  extent? 
In  the  domestic  politics  of  Ghent,  he  appears  as  a  moderate  on 
thiu-end-of-the-wedge  reformer.  For  this  role  his  own  position 
eminently  qualified  him,  for  we  may  safely  believe,  with  Mr. 
Ashley,  that  he  “  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  merchant  family, 
possibly  also  connected  by  marriage  with  the  country  noblesse; 
yet  not  within  the  circle  of  those  great  families  which  practi¬ 
cally  shared  between  them  the  government  of  the  town. 
His  interests,  therefore,  were  not  so  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  ruling  caste  as  to  prevent  his  adopting  the  oppo¬ 
site  cause.”  So  lie  contented  himself  with  establishing 
or  reviving  for  administrative  purposes  the  division  of" 
his  fellow-citizens  into  three  classes  or  “members,”  the 
poorters  or  merchant  families,  the  weavers,  and  the  neringhen  or 
minor  crafts.  The  burgher  oligarchs,  who  had  submitted  to- 
the  leadership  of  Artevelde  when  he  was  contending  against 
their  common  enemies,  Philip  and  Louis,  turned  upon  him  when 
the  danger  they  dreaded  had  passed  away,  and,  raising  the  cry 
that  he  had  sold  Flanders  to  England,  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  about  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  aud  infu¬ 
riated  mob  composed  of  members  of  the  small  guilds.  But  his- 
work  as  a  political  reformer  was  done;  the  Flemish  artisans  be¬ 
came  independent  of  the  merchants.  With  him,  indeed,  fell  the 
English  alliance,  and  the  neutrality  or  independence  of  Flanders- 
But  the  “idea”  involved  in  his  work  survived,  to  bear  fruit 
within  the  present  century. 

In  romance,  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  a  more  picturesque  figure 
than  his  father,  but  in  actual  history  he  counts  for  much  less. 
He  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  more  of  a  dreamer  than  of 
a  .man  of  action,  although  this  view  seems  to  be  supported 
chiefly  by  his  fondness  for  angling.  But  he  made  no  attempt 
to  reveDge  his  father’s  death  or  complete  his  work.  It  was  not 
till  1381,  or  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  James  van  Arte¬ 
velde,  that  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  native  city  brought  him 
to  the  front.  Count  Louis  de  Male  had  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  war  between  the  two  old  allies,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Ghent 
was  besieged,  and  its  citizens  had  to  choose  between  death, 
by  starvation,  and  a  peace  that  would  have  placed  them 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  their  tyrant.  Peter  van  den 
Bossche,  the  popular  leader,  conceived  the  idea  of  rousing  the 
spirits  of  his  brethren  by  charming  with  the  name  of  Artevelde,. 
and  Philip  was  elected  to  his  father’s  position  of  Captain  of  the 
city.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  secure  an  honourable  peace,  he 
headed  a  desperate  sally  of  the  Gantois  against  their  besiegers, 
which  proved  perfectly  successful ;  and  in  the  rout  of  Bever- 
shoutsveld,  Louis  de  Male  nearly  found  the  death  he  deserved. 
But  success  seems  to  have  turned  Philip’s  head.  He  became 
fond  of  show,  if  he  did  not  also  give  way  to  self-indulgence.  He 
manifested  but  little  military  skill.  When,  in  1382,  the  King 
of  France  came  to  the  aid  of  his  vassal  and  invaded  Flanders,. 
Philip  exhibited  in  his  defensive  operations  only  carelessness  and 
self-confidence,  and  his  defeat  and  death  at  Koosebeke  were  the 
result  entirely  of  his  own  blundering.  Philip  van  Artevelde  was 
a  gallant  man  and  a  patriot.  But  James  was  more  ;  he  was  a 
skilful  diplomatist,  a  military  tactician  of  no  mean  skill,  and  a 
political  reformer  of  foresight  and  prudence.  His  career  was  a 
tragedy,  a  torso ;  hut  this  may  be  said  of  the  careers  of  almost 
all  able  men  of  Liberal  ideas  in  Europe,  four  centuries  ago. 
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LORD  RONALD  GOWER’S  REMINISCENCES* 

We  have  derived  much  more  pleasure  than  we  at  first  expected 
to  receive  from  the  “  reminiscences  ”  of  a  comparatively  young 
man,  naturally  restrained  from  much  personal  remark  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  met  still  live. 
Lord  Ronald’s  advantages,  however,  have  been  unusually  great, 
from  his  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  highest  and  most  respected 
of  our  aristocratic  families,  closely  connected  with  so  many 
others  of  the  same  rank,  and  with  the  entree  of  all  those  houses 
where  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  all  the  walks  of  life 
were  often  to  be  seen.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  endowed  with 
considerable  literary  and  still  more  artistic  taste,  and  has  moved 
about  the  world  with  that  greater  freedom  which  is  often  more 
fully  enjoyed  by  younger  sons  than  by  their  fathers  or  eldest 
brothers,  and  his  aesthetic  tendencies  have  often  led  him  into 
scenes  of  a  more  Bohemian  character  than  those  of  his  natural 
surroundings.  He  seems  to  have  kej)t  a.  sort  of  diary  from  a 
very  early  age,  and  to  have  noted  in  it  with  great  honesty  and 
simplicity  his  impressions  of  all  that  he  saw. 

There  are  in  these  volumes  pleasant  descriptions  of 
many  of  the  great  houses  of  this  country,  with  their 
magnificent  art  collections,  beginning  with  Stafford  House, 
Cliveden,  Trentham,  and  that  most  unique  and  charming  of 
baronial  residences,  Dunrobin  Castle;  and  later,  there  is 
much  good  reading  in  an  account  of  a  very  enjoyable 
tour  through  England  in  his  own  trap,  in  the  year  1872, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Hatfield,  full  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  recollections,  Woburn  Abbey,  Castle  Ashby  (Lord 
Northampton’s),  Great  Brington,  where  lie  the  ancestors  of 
George  Washington;  Holdenbv  House,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  Warwick  and  Stratford;  Charlecote, 
the  supposed  scene  of  Shakespeare’s  deer-stealmg ;  Hardwicke, 
&c.,  and  so  on  to  York.  The  historical  facts  connected  with  all 
these  places  are  shortly  and  agreeably  alluded  to,  though  their 
pictures  and  statues,  of  course,  attracted  the  author’s  special 
attention.  We  should,  however,  have  liked  a  little  more  Art 
criticism  than  we  find  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  these 
volumes.  The  remarks  on  the  architecture  of  some  of  the  houses 
are  more  satisfactory,  and  sometimes  deservedly  severe. 

Lord  Ronald  went  to  the  Continent  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell 
during  the  Franco- German  war,  of  which  he  contrived,  through 
a  good  deal  of  roughing,  to  see  some  portion  ;  and  in  1878  he 
went  to  Australia  by  the  Pacific  route,  crossing  the  American 
continent,  and  returning  by  Hong  Kong.  This  was  a  trip  the 
motive  of  which  was  most  creditable  to  his  heart  and  to  his 
energy.  An  intimate  friend  had  been  subjected  to  some  un¬ 
deserved  calumny,  and  taking  it  much  to  heart,  had  disappeared 
from  his  native  land,  being  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Australia; 
and  Lord  Ronald,  full  of  generous  devotion  to  his  friend,  made 
this  journey  for  the  purpose  of  urging  his  return,  a  journey  in 
which  he  saw  much  that  is  worth  seeing,  but  in  the  main  object 
of  which  he  unhappily  failed:  — 

“  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  for  him,  and  I  sacrificed 
much,  but  I  do  not  regret  the  feeling  that  prompted  my  voyage  to 
Australia,  although  few,  I  imagiue,  ever  understood  it,  and  therefore 
there  is  little  danger  of  many  acting  as  I  did.  ‘  Friendship,’  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  written,  ‘  is  the  gift  of  the  Gods.’  I  knew  my  friend 
was  unjustly  and  cruelly  treated,  and  I  would  not  turn  from  him  in 
the  hour  of  trouble ;  on  the  contrary,  I  then  only  knew  how  deep  was 
my  friendship  for  him.” 

This  book  is  naturally  full  of  glimpses  of  the  author’s 
own  numerous  relatives,  and  of  many  of  his  ancestors. 
His  remarks  on  some  of  the  latter  are  not  altogether  com¬ 
plimentary,  but  in  regard  to  persons  who  have  lived  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  there  is  not  one  word  unduly 
catering  to  the  passion  for  vulgar  gossip,  or  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  any  one.  His  admiration  for  his  mother,  the 
late  Duchess,  amounts  almost  to  idolatry;  and  certainly,  if 
idolatry  of  a  fellow-mortal  is  excusable  in  any  case,  it  is  so  in 
the  son  of  such  a  parent.  The  following  words  about  his 
maternal  uncle,  the  seventh  Lord  Carlisle  (better  known  as 
Lord  Morpeth),  are  true,  and  to  the  point; — ■ 

“  My  uncle  Carlisle  was  born  and  bred  a  Whig.  He  filled  many 
appointments  in  the  Liberal  administrations  of  the  day,  those  in 
connection  with  Ireland  with  a  success  and  popularity  that  aro  not 
yet  forgotten.  But  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  politician  ; 
be  possessed  wide  and  deep  sympathies,  and,  though  not  a  genius, 
had  high  talents.  The  poetic  fire  which  ODly  smouldered  in  his 
grandfather’s  breast  burned  vigorously  in  his.  He  had  a  power  be¬ 
yond  any  one  I  have  known  of  attracting  and  attaching  people. 
There  was  about  him  a  bonhomie,  a  sympathy,  and  a  kindliness  that 

*  My  Reminiscences.  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  F.S. A.,  a  Trustee  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trenoo,  and  Co.  1883. 


were  quite  irresistible,  that  made  you  forget  his  homely  face,  and 
that  won  your  heart.” 

Among  the  descriptions  of  great  entertainments  and  pageants 
which  Lord  Ronald  has  seen,  and  which  are  told  with  a  pleasaut 
enjoyment,  mainly  aesthetic,  of  all  that  is  stately,  and  without 
the  smallest  taint  of  self-exaltation,  we  have  not  space  to  linger. 
Perhaps  that  on  which  he  dwells  with  most  enthusiasm  is  the 
reception  of  Garibaldi  at  Stafford  House,  iu  1864,  when  all 
London  went  mad  about  the  Italian  patriot,  and  the  eager  mob 
packed  every  avenue  to  Stafford  House,  so  as  to  render  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  entrance  to  it  almost  impossible  :  — 

“  Garibaldi  at  last  found  repose  within  the  great  hall  of  Stafford 
House ;  but  from  without,  long  after  the  hero  of  the  people  was  out 

of  their  sight,  the  shouting  of  the  crowds  could  be  heard . 

Needless  to  say  what  he  looked  like  then,  as  ill-health  and  rheum¬ 
atism  had  bowed  the  strong  frame  and  thinned  the  lion-like  head. 
He  was  very  lame,  from  the  Aspromonte  wound.  He  wore  a  sort  of 
large  pork-pie  bat,  and  grey  overcoat  lined  with  red  cloth,  his  famous, 
but  not  his  only,  as  ill-natured  people  said  of  the  article  of  apparel, 
red  flannel  shirt,  with  a  loose  black  tie  round  his  neck.” 

The  next  day  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Dowager  Duchess,  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  met,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
“  Garibaldi,  on  being  presented  to  Gladstone,  said,  as  he 
grasped  his  hand,  ‘  Precurseur.’  ” 

The  next  time  Lord  Ronald  saw  Garibaldi,  he  was  lying 
wounded  and  ill,  sick  at  heart  and  in  body,  in  a  little  dark  room 
in  an  inn  iu  the  Tyrol.  He  afterwards  visited  him  in  his 
island  home  at  Caprera,  busy  in  the  cultivation  of  his  orange 
trees,  completely  lame,  but  “  in  great  talk.” 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  known  friendship  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  author’s  mother,  Lord  Ronald  has  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  both  in  society  and 
at  Hawarden.  He  also  met  frequently  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
visited  him  at  Hughenden.  “  Dizzy,”  as  he  generally  calls  him, 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  strong  affection  for  his  young 
friend  ;  indeed,  his  expressions  of  regard,  both  in  conversation 
and  in  writing,  are  somewhat  fulsome.  The  following  anecdote 
is  amusing.  The  author  was  on  a  visit  to  Hughenden,  in 
1880  : — 

“  He  said  that  during  all  last  Session,  even  when  at  Hughenden,  he 
was  never  free  from  worry  from  his  former  colleagues  and  Ministers; 

‘  Every  train  brought  some  ex-Cabinet  Minister  to  Hughenden,  Lord 
Cairns,  or  Mr.  W.  H. — or  is  it  H.  \V.  Smith  ?  I  never  know  which 
it  is — or  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  whom  I  always  forget  to  call  “  Sir 
Richard.”  ’  I  think  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  utterly  and  entirely  sick  and 
worried  to  death  by  political  life,  and  would  gladly  give  up  the  burden 
of  being  leader  of  his  party;  ‘but,’  as  he  says,  ruefully,  ‘  they  will 
not  let  me  give  it  up.’  His  mixture  of  humour,  drollery,  and  pathos, 
when  talking  of  these  things,  was  quite  indescribable.” 

Was  there  not  a  considerable  taint  of  affectation,  and  a  shadow 
of  snobbishness,  in  this  apparently  offhand  statement  about  the 
Christian  names  of  two  of  his  respectable  and  most  useful 
colleagues  ?  We  do  not  fancy  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  forgot 
Lord  Ronald’s  name. 

“As  we  stood  in  the  porch,  amidst  marble  vases  and  busts, 
ferns,  and  flowers,  the  post  arrived,  and  with  it  the  Times ,  which 
contained  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  thanking  the  public  for  their 
sympathy  with  him  during  his  illness.  ‘  Did  you  ever  hear  any¬ 
thing  like  that  ?  It  reminds  one  of  the  Pope  blessing  the 

world  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter’s,’  said  my  host . 

We  had  been  looking  at  some  prints,  one  of  which  represented 
Whitehall,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  side  of  the 
Banqueting-house  on  which  Charles  I.  was  executed.  He  answered  mo 
something  to  the  following  effect:  ‘  Sometime  ago,  a  Tory  squire  had 
brought  his  two  sons  to  see  him,  and  to  receive  words  of  advice  as  to 
their  future  conduct  in  political  and  social  existence.  Eagerly  the 
fond  parent  waited  to  hear  what  his  leader  would  deliver  on  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject.  “  Never,”  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  most 
solemn  tones,  “never  in  society  ask  who  wrote  Junius’s  Letters ,  or  on 
any  account  inquire  on  which  side  of  the  Banqueting-bonse  Charles 
I.  was  beheaded,  or,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  voted  a  bore,  and  that  is, 
well, — something  dreadful.”  ’  ” 

Our  author,  who  takes  a  very  amiable  view  of  most  things, 
seems  to  have  taken  this  rebuke  good-naturedly.  Speaking  of 
the  Fenian  rising  iu  Ireland,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  : — 

“  1  Only  three  men  succeeded  in  stopping  it ;  those  three  were 
Mayo,  Hardy,  and  I.  Of  the  history  of  how  that  movement  was 
stopped,  partly,  it  seems,  by  payiug  well  some  informers  iu  Ireland, 
no  one  will  ever  know  ;  for  Mayo  is  dead,  Lord  Cranbrook  never 
writes  about  anything,  and  I  have  not  kept  a  single  note  or  even 

memorandum  of  that  most  strange  and  curious  time.’ . How 

Dizzy  must  have  enjoyed  all  the  mystery  and  almost  halo  of  romance 
that  shrouded  that  mysterious  history  of  what  was  very  nearly  being 
as  serious  a  rising  in  Ireland  as  ’98  !” 

All  the  little  glimpses  we  have  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  show  that 
curious  mixture  of  practical  sagacity  and  of  a  grandiose  attitude 
of  mind  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  unique  character.  On  a 
later  occasion  (November  8th,  1880),  Lord  Ronald  saw  him  for 
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the  last  time.  He  sat  talking  over  recollections  of  forty  years 
back.  “  ‘  Dreams  !  dreams  !  dreams  !’  he  murmured,  gazing  at 
the  fire,  and  smoking  a  cigarette.” 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  these  very  readable  volumes.  If 
they  contain  no  evidence  of  remarkable  power,  they  will  at 
least  convey  much  pleasmre  to  a  large  number  of  persons.  To 
the  very  young,  they  will  afford  glimpses  of  persons  and  events 
most  of  which  happened  just  before  their  time;  and  to  an  older 
■generation,  they  will  recall  many  things  which,  in  the  hurry 
•of  contemporaneous  history,  soon  pass  into  comparative  oblivion. 
They  will  be  read  by  many  for  these  reasons,  and  by  more  on 
account  of  the  social  position  of  their  author.  The  latter  will 
find  them  very  “  human,”  as  Carlyle,  with  amusing  naivete, 
says  of  the  talk  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  Containing, 
as  they  do,  about  as  little  egotism  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  diary  to  contain,  they  certainly  convey  an  impression  of 
the  modesty,  as  well  as  the  warm-heartedness  of  the  author. 
These  qualities  disarm  criticism,  otherwise  we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  remark  more  severely  on  the  style,  which, 
though  in  many  parts  very  good,  is  in  others  slipshod.  It 
is  to  he  hoped  that  if  Lord  Ronald  is  writing  a  life  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  for  whose  memory  he  has  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
gard,  he  will  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  English.  Some 
carelessness  of  style  may  he  excusable  in  reminiscences,  which 
would  not  be  so  in  the  biography  of  an  historical  personage. 


AN  ENGINEER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


This  is  a  volume  which  deserves,  and  will,  no  doubt,  obtain,  an 
extensive  circulation.  It  illustrates  the  moral  to  he  drawn 


from  Dr.  Smiles’s  Self-help,  and  will  prove  of  special  interest 
to  young  readers,  not  only  for  the  facts  it  contains,  hut  for  the 
•energy  and  hopefulness  it  inspires.  Some  objection  may  be 
made  to  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  definition  of  engineering  as  “  common- 
sense  applied  to  use  of  materials.”  Common-sense  is  a  valuable 
■quality,  almost  invaluable,  indeed,  when  combined  with  others, 
but  alone  it  has  never  succeeded  in  producing  a  memorable 
achievement  in  engineering  or  architecture,  any  more  than  it 
has  been  able  to  build  up  a  great  poem.  Very  early  in  life,  Mr. 
Nasmyth’s  unfaltering  resolution  and  courage  gave  him  all  the 
success  he  desired ;  hut  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  these  gifts 
were  the  servants  of  genius,  and  that  without  that  undefinable 
power  he  would  never  have  made  the  discoveries  for  which  he 
is  so  justly  famed.  It  is  not  true  that  genius  is  only  an  infinite 
capacity  of  taking  pains,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
genius  without  the  painstaking  is  a  useless  possession. 

This  account  of  an  intensely  active  life  enchains  the  reader’s 
attention  from  the  opening  page.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  was 
born  in  1808,  belongs  to  a  family  distinguished  for  ability. 
Scotchman-like,  he  has  a  long  pedigree,  and  wre  are  told  that 
among  his  ancient  kinswomen  was  a  certain  Elspetli  Naesmyth, 
who  was  burnt  to  death  as  a  witch,  chiefly  because  she  kept  four 
black  cats,  aud  read  her  Bible  with  two  pairs  of  spectacles, — “  a 
practice  which  shows  that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  philosopher.”  His  great-grandfather  and  grand¬ 
father  were  architects,  and  the  latter  built  some  of  the  earliest 
houses  erected  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  special 
•pride  in  the  sound  quality  of  his  work,  and  the  houses  he  built 
more  than  a  century  ago  are  said  to  be  still  in  perfect  condition. 
Those  were  the  good  old  times,  when  the  world  was  less  troubled 
by  scamped  work.  Is  it  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  or  a  pleasing 
imagination,  which  leads  the  author  to  write  P — 

“Masters  and  men  lived  together  in  mntnal  harmony.  There  was 
a  kind  of  loyal  family  attachment  among  them,  which  extended 
through  many  generations.  Workmen  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
means  for  shifting  about  from  place  to  place.  On  the  contrary,  they 
settled  down  with  their  wives  and  families  in  houses  of  their  own, 
dose  to  the  workshops  of  their  employers.  Work  was  found  for  them 
in  the  dull  seasons,  when  trade  was  slack,  and  in  summer  they  some¬ 
times  removed  to  jobs  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters.  Much  of 
this  feeling  of  attachment  and  loyalty  between  workmen  and  their 
employers  has  now  expired.  Men  rapidly  remove  from  place  to 
place.  Character  is  of  little  consequence.  The  mutual  feeling  of 
good-will  and  zealous  attention  to  work  seems  to  have  passed  awav. 
Sudden  change,  scamping,  and  shoddy  have  taken  their  place.” 

Mr.  Nasmyth  himself  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  iu  the  skill  and  attachment  of  his  men,  even  in  these 
days  of  “  scamping  hut  more  than  once  he  had  to  fight  with 
the  Union,  and  fought  successfully.  His  motto  was  “Free- 
trade  in  ability,  and  he  observes,  somewhat  unfairly,  that  the 
“  indolent  equality  which  Union  men  aim  at  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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hindrances  to  industrial  progress.”  From  this  digression  we 
must  return  to  the  heguiuing  of  the  story.  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
the  father,  has  more  than  one  claim  on  our  remembrance.  As 
a  portrait-painter  he  rose  to  eminence,  and  the  best  portrait  of 
Burns  is  from  his  hand.  In  landscape,  like  his  son  Patrick,  he 
so  excelled,  that  he  has  keen  called  the  father  of  landscape¬ 
painting  in  Scotland,  aud  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the 
Scottish  nobility  as  a  landscape  gardener.  He  was  also  success¬ 
ful  as  a  scene-painter,  so  successful  that  David  Roberts  called 
his  art  wonderful,  and  founded  his  style  upon  it.  As  an  archi¬ 
tect,  modeller,  and  mechanic,  he  showed  originality,  and,  to 
illustrate  the  readiness  of  his  resom-ces,  it  may  he  mentioned 
that  when  the  Duke  of  Athol  wished  the  inaccessible  summit 
of  Craigybarns  to  he  crowned  with  foliage,  Alexander  Nasmyth 
solved  the  difficulty  by  filling  a  number  of  canisters  with 
seeds  and  firing  them  from  a  cannon.  The  elder  Nasmyth 
was  blessed  with  a  large  family.  His  six  daughters 
possessed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  an  innate  love  of  art, 
aud  painted  landscapes  in  oils.  Of  the  six,  we  are  not 
told  which  was  the  most  successful,  but  Margaret  might  well 
make  art  her  vocation,  for  the  writer  of  this  review  possesses  a 
charming  picture  from  her  hand  which  hears  no  traces  of  the 
amateur,  and  is  worthy  of  her  brother  Patrick.  Mr.  Nasmyth’s 
account  of  his  boyhood  in  Edinburgh  contaius  several  graphic 
illustrations  of  the  homely  life  led  in  those  days  by  the  citizens 
of  “  Anld  Reekie.”  The  greatest  of  those  citizens  was  then  in 
his  prime,  and  the  author  relates  that  many  times  when  taking 
a  “daunder”  through  the  historic  houses  in  the  wj'nds  and 
closes  of  the  Old  Town  he  met  Scott,  and  listened  to  his  deep, 
earnest  voice,  while  narrating  to  his  companions  some  terrible 
incident  in  regard  to  their  former  inhabitants.  Here  is  one 
pleasant  memory  of  Sir  Walter, — but  are  not  all  memories  of 
him  pleasant  ? — 

“I  remember  one  day,  wben'sitting  beside  my  father  making  a 
very  careful  drawing  of  a  fine  bronze  coin  of  Augustus,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  entered  the  room.  Ho  frequently  called  upon  my 
father,  in  order  to  consult  him  with  respect  to  his  architectural 
arrangements.  Sir  Walter  caught  sight  of  me,  and  came  forward  to 
look  over  the  work  I  was  engaged  in.  At  his  request,  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  showing  him  my  little  store  of  coin  treasures,  after  which  he 
took  cut  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  beautiful  silver  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  gave  it  to  me,  as  being  his  ‘young 
brother  antiquarian.’  I  shall  never  forget  the  kind,  fatherly  way  in 
which  he  presented  it.” 

The  hoy  had  a  strong  taste  for  art,  and  became  a  skilled 
draughtsman.  All  through  life  he  found  the  use  of  the  pencil 
indispensable,  but  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  mechanical,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  learnt  the  earliest  lessons  of  his  craft 
in  an  iron-foundry.  His  eager  passion  for  all  mechanical  work 
was  displayed  in  many  directions.  At  seventeen  he  was  able  to 
construct  working  models  of  steam-engines,  one  of  which  was 
used  by  a  Professor  of  the  Edinburgh  University  in  his  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy.  There  was  a  smithy  belonging  to  an 
engineer  near  his  father’s  house,  where  a  forge-fire  and  anvil 
were  always  placed  at  young  Nasmyth’s  service,  and  in  return 
he  made  his  friend  an  engine  to  drive  the  large  turning-lathe 
and  the  other  machinery  of  his  small  foundry.  The  engineer 
afterwards  told  him  “  that  the  busy  hum  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
active,  smooth,  rhythmic  sound  of  the  merry  little  engine,  had, 
through  some  sympathetic,  agency,  so  quickened  the  strokes  of 
every  hammer,  chisel,  and  file  in  his  workmen’s  hands,  that  it 
nearly  doubled  the  output  of  work  for  the  same  wages.”  One 
mechanical  success  followed  another,  and  at  nineteen  the  young 
engineer  constructed  a  road  steam-carriage,  which  was  used 
several  times  on  the  Queensferry  Road.  Nasmyth  aimed  at 
higher  achievements  than  these,  and  set  his  heart  on  obtaining 
admission,  no  matter  in  how  humble  a  capacity,  to  Maudsley’s 
Works  in  London.  There  he  felt  sure  he  should  learn  as  be 
could  learn  nowhere  else  the  whole  range  of  his  profession.  He 
had  great  obstacles  to  overcome.  Mr.  Maudsley  had  ceased  to 
take  pupils,  nor  could  Nasmyth’s  father  have  paid  the  large 
premium  required,  had  the  firm  been  open  to  receive  it.  The 
young  man,  however,  was  not  to  he  daunted.  He  executed  several 
specimens  of  mechanical  drawings,  and  made  with  special  care 
a  complete  working  model  of  a  high-pressure  engine.  With 
these  proofs  of  his  craftsmanship  he  sailed  for  London  with  his 
father,  in  a  Leith  smack.  The  elder  Nasmyth  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  introduced  to  Maudsley,  and  now  father  and  son  were 
shown  over  the  works.  James  Nasmyth  was  astonished  and 
delighted,  and  seeing  a  man  cleaning  out  the  ashes  from  under 
the  boiler  furnace,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  serve  the  master 
engineer  even  in  that  humble  capacity.  “  I  shall  never  forget,” 
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he  writes,  “  the  keen  bnt  kindly  look  that  he  gave  me.  ‘  So,’ 
said  he,  ‘  you  are  one  of  that  sort,  are  you  F  I  was  inwardly 
delighted  at  his  words.”  Having  obtained  a  read}''  permission 
to  bring  his  drawings  and  models  for  inspection,  on  the  following 
day  he  did  so,  and  sprang  at  once  into  the  position  which  was 
the  darling  aim  of  his  ambition.  His  post  of  honour  was  Mr. 
Maudslev’s  private  workshop,  and  he  was  treated  not  as  a  work¬ 
man  or  an  apprentice,  but  as  a  friend.  A  brilliant  course  was 
now  before  him,  but  one,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  severe 
manual  as  well  as  mental  labour,  for  James  Nasmyth  was  not 
like  one  of  the  kid-glove  apprentices  so  hateful  to  the  engineer. 
Moreover,  he  was  conteut  with  wages  which  a  day-labourer 
would  now  disdain,  and  contrived  to  live  in  London  upon  ten 
shillings  a  week.  His  dinner,  he  tells  us,  cost  4\d. ;  his  break¬ 
fast  and  tea,  about  4d.  each ;  and  his  lodging.  3s.  t>J.  a  week. 
In  the  following  year,  the  thrifty  Scotchman  adds,  “  My  wages 
were  raised  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  then  I  began  to  take 
butter  to  my  bread.”  Snch  privation  was  but  a  trifle,  for  every 
day  brought  new  knowledge,  and  “  to  he  permitted  to  stand  by 
and  observe  the  systematic  way  in  which  Mr.  Maudsley  would 
first  mark  or  line-ont  his  work,  and  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  would  deal  with  his  materials,  was  a  treat  beyond  all 
expression.” 

In  his  twenty-third  year  Mr.  Nasmyth  began  business  for 
himself  in  a  workshop  in  Edinburgh,  thence  he  went  to  Man¬ 
chester,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Messrs.  Grant,  the  Brothers 
Cheeryhle  of  Dickens,  the  elder  of  whom  told  him  to  keep  his 
heart  up,  and  “  if,”  he  added,  “  on  any  Saturday  night  I  wanted 
money  to  pay  wages  or  other  expenses,  I  would  find  a  credit 
for  £500  at  3  per  cent,  at  his  office,  and  no  security.”  Another 
friend  and  well  known  hanker  offered  him  a  credit  of  £1,000  at 
the  usual  bank-rate.  Bnt  such  help  was  not  needed,  thanks  to 
the  young  engineer’s  economy  and  industry.  Wherever  Mr. 
Nasmyth  went  he  was  received  with  good-will,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  that  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  experience 
ingratitude  or  selfishness  from  the  world,  since  it  is  generally 
selfish  and  ungrateful  people  who  have  most  to  complain  of  on 
this  score.  He  was  still  quite  young  when  he  opened,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  Bridgewater  Foundry,  destined  ere  long  to  become 
famous  as  a  vast  centre  of  industry.  The  chapter  describing 
the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  volume,  and  in  curious  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  account  of  his  courtship  and  marriage, 
written  after  forty-two  happy  years  of  married  life.  But  we 
must  pass  on,  with  the  remark  that  the  simple  way  in  which  the 
story  is  told  adds  much  to  its  attraction. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  kept  a  Scheme  Book,  which  he  opened  freely  to 
foreign  visitors.  One  day,  when  the  famous  steam-hammer 
was  invented,  hut  before  it  was  brought  into  existence,  M. 
Schne.ider,  proprietor  of  ironworks  at  Creuzot,  called  at  the 
Bridgewater  works,  and  in  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  absence  looked  over 
the  drawings  of  the  hammer.  What  was  the  inventor’s  sur¬ 
prise,  some  time  later,  upon  visiting  Creuzot,  to  find  his  hammer 
at  work.  It  was  time  to  take  out  a  patent,  and  to  construct 
the  machine,  which  conld  be  made  to  give  so  geutle  a  blow  as 
to  crack  tbe  end  of  an  egg  placed  in  a  wine-glass  on  the  anvil, 
while  tbe  next  blow  might  be  “  sensibly  felt  ”  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  Far  and  wide  the  fame  of  the  steam-hammer  spread, 
hut  Mr.  Nasmyth  had  supplied  twelve  to  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  before  our  Admiralty  had  ordered  one.  An  order  came  at 
length,  and  by  a  stroke  of  good-fortune  the  Lords  of  tbe 
Admiralty,  then  on  their  annual  tour  of  inspection,  witnessed 
its  action  in  the  Dockyard  at  Devonport.  The  result  was  an 
order  “  to  supply  all  the  Royal  Dockyard  forge  departments 
with  a  complete  equipment  of  steam-hammers.”  Afterwards, 
the  hammer  was  applied  to  pile-driving,  with  what  success  Mr. 
Nasmyth  shall  relate  : — - 

“  There  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  in  the  dockyard  as  to  the 
action  of  the  new  machine.  The  pile-driving-machino  men  gavo  me 
a  good-natured  challenge  to  vie  with  them  in  driving  down  a  pile. 
They  adopted  the  old  method,  with  two  great  pile  logs  of  equal  size 
and  length, — 70  ft.  long  and  18  in.  square.  At  a  given  signal,  wo 
started  together.  I  let  in  the  steam,  and  the  hammer  at  once  began 
to  work.  Tho  four-ton  block  showered  blows  at  the  rate  of  eighty  a 
minute,  and  in  the  course  of  four  and  a  half,  minutes  my  pile  was 
driven  down  to  its  required  depth.  The  men  working  at  the  ordinary 
machine  had  only  begun  to  drive.  It  took  them  upwards  of  twelve 
hours  to  complete  the  driving  of  their  pile.” 

The  writer's  vigorous  life  iu  England  did  not  suffice  for  his 
activity.  In  the  execution  of  orders  and  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  he  travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  laid  up  a  store  of  happy 
memories,  many  of  which  are  recorded  in  these  pages.  Apart 


from  his  extensive  business,  he  had  his  home  amusements 
among  which  must  be  reckoned  the  study  of  astronomy  and  the 
construction  of  a  telescope.  For  many  years  he  pursued  a  care- 
tul  and  systematic  study  of  the  moou,  aud  he  is  also  known  as 
the  discoverer  of  willow-leaf-shaped  objects  on  the  sun’s  surface. 
A  list  oi  Mi.  Nasmyth  s  inventions  and  technical  contrivances 
is  given  at  tho  close  of  a  volume,  for  which  the  public  is  probably 
indebted  to  Dr.  Smiles.  Without  his  prompting,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  now  venerable  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer  would, 
have  related  his  interesting  story. 


BRAHMO  ECLECTICISM* 


We  have  termed  the  curious  phemonenon  to  which  we  are  about 
to  call  our  readers’  attention  “  Brahmo-eclecticism,”  but  that  is 
not  the  proper  title  for  it.  “  Brahmo-syncretism  ”  would  be- 
the  true  term  did  not  so  uncommon  a  term  sound  pedantic, 
for  Syncretism  is  tbe  pounding-together  of  radically  different 
faiths  into  a  kind  of  amalgam  of  religions,  while  eclecticism  is 
only  the  selection  of  the  true  parts  of  each  by  the  help  of 
some  higher  criterion  of  truth  without  which  eclecticism 
is  a  mere  arbitrary  caprice  of  taste.  Syncretism  was  not 
infrequent  during  that  collapse  of  heathen  faiths  and  philo¬ 
sophies  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  and  it  is  Syncretism,  not  eclecticism,  which 
appears  to  he  the  aim  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  in  the  very 
strange  attempt  to  initiate  what  he  calls  that  “new  dispensation,”' 
to  which  Positivists,  Theists,  Christians,  Buddhists,  Mahom- 
medans,  and  Hindoos  shall  he  alike  attracted. 

In  the  valuable  Bralimo  Year-look  (for  1882),  edited  by 
Miss  S.  D.  Collet,  we  find  a  record  of  the  curious  phase  of 
religious  experiment  into  which  excursions  are  being  made  by 
the  former  leader  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  who  is  now  the  head 
only  of  what  we  may  call  the  degenerate  Brahmo-Somaj, — - 
that  part  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  which  is  less  jealous  of  idolatry 
than  ambitious  of  influence  and  of  tbe  novel  excitements  which 
bring  at  least  temporary  influence.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Sen’s  Pocket  Almanac  and  Dia  ry  for  1883  : — 


“1.  [The  ‘  Harmony  of  Prophets.’]  From  Mr.  Sen’s  “  Brahmo- 
Pocket  Almanac  and  Diary  ”  for  1883. 


Monday,  Honor 

Tuesday,  ,, 

Wednesday,  ,, 

Thursday,  „ 

Friday,  „ 

Saturday,  ,, 

Sunday,  „ 

2.  [Order  of  Duties.]  From  the  same. 


Bisliis. 

Chaitanya. 

Moses. 

Socrates. 

Buddha. 

Scientists. 

Christ  Jesus. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturd  ay, 

Sunday, 


Serve  your  family  and  children. 
,,  ,,  servants. 

„  ,,  benefactors. 

„  „  adversaries. 

,,  inferior  animals. 

„  the  poor. 

,,  departed  Saints. 


3.  Prayer  for  Thursday.  From  the  same. 

‘  Beloved  Spirit,  they  object  to  my  dancing  before  Thee.  I  do  not 
see  the  force  of  their  objection.  Perpetually  to  dance  and  smile,  that 
is  my  aspiration.  Lord,  gratify  my  heart’s  desire.’  ” 


That  reminds  one  of  Comte’s  attempt  to  make  the  ghosts 
of  saiuts’  clays  for  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  saints, 
but  who  rather  value  tbe  luxury  of  thinking  patronisingly 
about  saints  in  whom  they  do  not  believe.  Yet  the  prayer 
for  Thursday  does  not  exactly  remind  us  of  Comte,  only  of  the 
Oriental  world  for  which  it  was  composed.  The  following 
extract  from  a  publication  of  Mr.  Sen’s, — th e  Neiv  Dispensation, 
of  August  13th,  1882,— explains  more  fully  the  strange  prayer 
for  the  day  which  the  disciples  of  the  New  Dispensation  devote 
to  thoughts  of  their  adversaries,  adversaries  who  in  this  case 
appear  to  he  so  termed  because  they  make  light  of  religious- 
dances  :  — 

“On  Tuesday  last,  at  Lily  Cottage,  the  Minister  founded  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  New  Dance.  Boys,  young  men,  and  men,  successively 
formed  three  concentric  circles,  each  performing  a  rotation  in  a 
separate  direction  within  its  own  ring.  The  singing  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  were  intense.  The  Minister  concluded  the  dance  with  a  short 
prayer  and  pronam.  Ho  contemplates  to  make  this  new  dance  as 
accurate,  natural,  and  picturesque  as  possible.  The  first  experiment 
was  successful.” 


Further,  on  September  lOtb,  1882,  the  New  Dispensation  wrote 
as  follows : — - 

*  Ti,e  jjyuJiino  Year-look  for  1882,  Uing  records  of  Work  and  Life  in  tlw 
Th, :  tic.  Churches  of  India.  Edited  by  Sophia  Dobson  Collet.  London :  Williams 
and  Norgate.  1883. 
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“  (f bid.,  September  10th,  1882.)  ‘The  New  Dance  on  the  occasion 
•of  our  late  holy  festival  was  a  success.  If  it  failed  at  all,  it  was 
■because  of  too  much  success.  The  number  of  dancers  doubled  and 
trebled  in  no  time,  and  exceeded  all  calculations,  and  the  enthusiasm 
was  so  great  that  the  limited  space  in  front  of  the  Vedi  [pulpit] 
where  the  dance  took  place,  soon  became  hot  as  a  furnace.  Yet  the 
shout  and  the  gallop,  and  the  joyous  whirl  round  and  round  went  on, 
and  it  was  quite  a  blessed  sight  to  see  so  many  boys,  and  youths,  and 
men  of  maturer  years  all  dancing  around  their  Invisible  Mother  in 
the  centre.  The  three  “circles”  wore  chudders  of  different  colours, 
yellow,  white,  and  brown,  and  as  they  moved,  one  within  another, 
with  hands  upraised,  keeping  time  according  to  the  deep,  sweet 
sound  of  the  sacred  Mridanga,  the  sight  was  both  cheering  and  in¬ 
spiring.  The  limited  accommodation  proved  a  source  of  incon¬ 
venience,  and  everybody  felt  that  the  New  Dance  required  a  much 
larger  area,  where  hundreds  might  join  and  dance  merrily.  There 
was  the  flag  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  native  dance  ;  the  jingling  nepur  [anklet],  was  not  wanting  on 
the  occasion.  Bhai  KuDja  Bihari  led  the  dance.’  (This  scene,  be  it 
observed,  took  place  in  the  Mandir  itself.)” 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  illustratiofis  of  Mr.  Sen’s 
syncretism,  i.e.,  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  different  popular 
religions  known  to  him,  into  one  compound  of  irreconcileable 
elements,  is  quoted  as  follows  by  Miss  Collet,  in  her  very  inter¬ 
esting  Year-book : — 

“The  next  gleaning  is  entitled  1  The  Magic  of  the  New  Dispensa¬ 
tion,’  and  appears  in  Mr.  Sen’s  own  paper  of  April  1st,  1883.  The 
juggler  whose  feats  are  here  recorded  was  Mr.  Sen  himself.  The 
name  of  Hari  (an  incarnation  of  Krishna)  is  a  favourite  synonym  of 
Deity  with  Mr.  Sen  and  his  disciples  : — 1  The  Jnggler  who  appeared, 
on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  New  Dispensation  Drama, 
explained  the  deeper  principles  of  the  New  Faith  as  they  had  never 
been  explained  before.  There  was  the  magician  waving  his  magic 
wand,  using  his  magical  apparatus,  and  performing  wonderful  con¬ 
juring  tricks  amid  enthusiastic  cheers.  And  yet  there  was  a  deep 
spirituality  in  every  word  that  was  said,  in  every  magical  feat  that 
was  performed.  It  was  not  a  juggler  playing  tricks,  although  that 
was  on  the  boards ;  but  it  was  a  teacher  who  taught  wisdom 
through  allegories  and  metaphors.  Great  prophets  and  seers  have 
spoken  in  parables,  but  this  clownish-lookiDg  Juggler  of  the  New 
Dispensation  enacted  parables,  if  we  may  so  say.  He  knelt  before  a 
plantain  tree  and  humbly  entreated  it  to  reveal  the  autograph  of  its 
Lord  and  Master.  And  then  he  cut  off  a  large  leaf  with  a  knife,  and 
lo  !  the  name  of  Hari  was  found  inscribed  thereon.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  then  yielded,  under  the  Juggler’s  bidding,  the  nectar  of  God’s 
love,  through  a  small  pipe  he  attached  to  it,  first  as  rose-water  and 
then  as  sherbet.  God  is  not  only  visible,  said  he,  but  He  always 
speaks  through  Nature,  and  the  devotees  hear  him.  Let  the  clamour 
of  passions  subside,  and  His  gospel  will  be  beard.  And  so  it  was. 
The  sweet  hymn  “I  am  the  Holy  Spirit”  was  chanted  behind  the 
scene,  and  the  audience  listened  reverently.  Thus,  said  the  Juggler, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  God  can  be  seen  and  heard,  and  His  love 
Lasted  by  every  believer  to-day  as  in  days  of  yore.  A  number  of 
beads  and  stones  of  different  colours  were  exhibited  as  representing 
different  aspects  of  faith  and  piety.  They  were  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other,  and  knew  no  common  bond.  A  string  was  needed  to 
■unite  them  into  a  necklace.  Such  a  string  was  furnished  by  the  New 
Dispensation.  The  beads  and  the  piece  of  thread  were  thrown  into  a 
magic  box,  and  instantaneously  they  came  out  strung  together.  The 
symbols  of  the  various  religions  were  then  exhibited,  such  as  the 
Christian’s  Cross,  the  Mahometan’s  Crescent,  and  the  Yedic-  Om,  the 
■Saiva’s  Trident  and  the  Vaishnava’s  Khunti.  These  stand  aloof  from 
each  other  in  decided  antagonism,  and  never  coalesce.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  combine  and  amalgamate  the  truths  which  each  repre¬ 
sents  ?  By  dexterous  shuffling,  these  symbols  were  in  an  instant 
made  into  one.  Music  served  as  another  illustration  of  the  unity  of 
the  New  Dispensation.  Different  musical  instruments  produce 
different  sounds,  and  when  sounded  together  without  method  they 
■produce  a  most  disagreeable  confusion  of  jarring  sounds.  But  as 
the  Juggler  gave  the  signal,  those  very  instruments  played  in  con¬ 
cord,  and  discoursed  sweet  music.  So  the  various  creeds  harmonise, 
though  apparently  discordant,  and  become  as  one  music  under  the 
influence  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Eighteen  centuries  ago,  a  sacred 
bird  came  down  from  heaven  with  glad  tidings.  It  inspired,  moved, 
and  sanctified  thousands  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  found  a  formidable 
foe  in  human  Reason,  at  whose  hands  it  eventually  fell  a  victim. 
‘The  general  impression  now  is  that  the  Holy  Dove  is  dead,  and  there 
is  no  inspiration  now.  The  juggler  showed  a  dead  bird,  and  then  to 
*  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  and  amid  loud  cheers,  a  living  bird 
descended  from  above  with  a  piece  of  paper  tied  round  its  neck,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  following  words : — Nava  Bidhauer  jai, 
Satya  Dbarma  Samanvai. — “Victory  to  the  New  Dispensation;  har¬ 
mony  of  all  religions.”  ’  ” 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Miss  Collet  adds,  “  Such  is  the  New 
Dispensation,  in  the  hands  of  its  founder.  Let  us  thank  God 
that  he  has  ceased  to  lead  the  Theistic  Church  of  India.”  It 
is  clear,  indeed,  that  this  curious  experiment  in  symbolic 
Ritualism  aims  at  satisfying  the  cravings  expressed  by  all  the 
creeds  known  to  Mr.  Sen,  and  at  doing  homage  at  once  to  the 
Hindoo  expression  of  the  infinite  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
the  divine  agency,  to  the  Mahommedan  expression  of  the  divine 
absoluteness,  and  to  ihe  Christian  expression  of  the  divine 
spirituality  and  love  ;  aud  that  in  attempting  to  unite  them,  it 
makes  every  one  of  them  hollow  and  unreal.  The  true  Theists 
of  India,  those  who,  under  the  title  of  the  Sadhdran-Somaj,  are 


pressing  home  the  spirituality  of  Theism,  are  doing  a  good 
work.  Only,  they  will  find,  we  think,  that  the  profound  belief 
in  God  which  they  teach,  leads  them  on  to  a  craving  for  that 
further  revelation  of  his  spiritual  essence  and  will  which  is 
found  in  Christ  alone.  But  the  fantastic  Ritualism  of  Mr. 
Sen’s  compost  of  all  religions,  can  lead  to  nothing  but  a 
theatrical  worship,  without  solidity  aud  without  central  con¬ 
victions. 


MISS  YONGE’S  STRAY  PEARLS* 

The  remembrance  of  Miss  Yonge’s  first  novel  carries  hack 
readers  who  have  reached  middle-life  almost  to  their  childhood. 
She  has  given  to  the  public  iu  the  interval  more  hooks  than  it 
is  easy  to  remember.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  pleasant  to  see 
that  she  can  still  write  with  vigour  and  freshness.  A  reviewer, 
so  that  he  be  not  of  the  Croker  sort,  always  finds  it  more  agree¬ 
able  to  praise  than  to  blame,  and  never  administers  censure 
with  more  regret  than  when  he  is  compelled  to  note  weakness 
or  weariness  in  the  new  effort  of  a  popular  writer.  Miss 
Yonge’s  historical  manner  is,  in  our  judgment,  her  best.  We 
are  just  a  little  tired  of  Anglican  parsons,  doctors,  and  peers, 
each  equipped  with  his  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters; 
while  each  family  presents  the  familiar  varieties  of  the  worldly, 
the  devout,  the  student,  the  careless  genius,  and  the  black,  but 
not  too  black,  sheep,  Anglicanism,  indeed,  still  follows  its  even 
to  Paris,  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde.  All  good  Church  people  will 
be  glad  to  read  how  Margaret  de  Ribaumont,  though  brought  up 
herself  iu  the  Roman  communion,  records  for  the  benefit  of  her 
grandchildren  her  conviction  that  “the  English  doctrine  is  no 
heresy,  and  that  the  Church  is  a  true  Church,  and  Catholic.” 
Into  the  fold  for  the  proper  construction  of  which  we  have  this 
satisfactory  assurance,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  tale  is  finally 
admitted.  Throughout  the  story  Puritans  meet  with  no  favour, 
now  and  then,  we  should  say,  scarcely  with  fairness;  nor  is 
there  much  more  liking  for  the  Huguenots.  Perhaps  the  most 
unamiable  personage  that  we  encounter  owed,  we  are  told, 
something,  at  least,  of  her  odious  characteristics  to  Huguenot 
antecedents. 

The  story  of  Stray  Pearls  belongs  to  the  days  when  Anne 
of  Austria  was  Regent  of  Prance,  and  to  the  early  years  of 
Louis  XIY.  Miss  Yonge  speaks  very  sensibly  in  her  preface 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  historical  novel  must  now  he 
written.  Sir  Walter  Scott  dealt  with  facts  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased,  and  took  any  liberty  with  times  and  places  that  seemed 
to  suit  the  development  of  his  plot.  Authors  of  the  present 
have  to  make,  as  Miss  Yonge  almost  pathetically  complains, 

an  entire  sacrifice  ”  of  their  plot,  at  the  imperative  bidding  of 
historical  accuracy,  and  instead  of  making  “  the  catastrophe 
depend  upon  the  heioes  and  heroines,”  to  keep  them  “  mere  in¬ 
effective  spectators.”  But  the  clear  perception  of  this  necessity 
really  serves  her  in  good  stead.  She  has  quite  enough  of  the 
artist’s  faculty  to  make  her  characters  live  before  us,  and  we  are 
no  more  disposed  to  complain  of  their  being  subordinated  to 
events  than  we  should  if  they  had  a  veritable  historical  existence- 

Margaret  de  Ribaumont  is  a  young  lady  born  in  England,  but 
more  than  half  French  in  her  extraction.  A  marriage,  arranged 
after  the  French  mode,  makes  her  Viscountess  of  Bellaise  (there 
is  one  amusing  scene  describing  the  dismay  with  which  she 
regards  the  withered  old  man  whom  she  takes  for  the  bride¬ 
groom,  but  who  is  really  the  bridegroom’s  father),  and  she 
follows  her  husband  to  the  wars.  Readers  who  are  familiar 
with  Miss  Yonge’s  fictions  will  he  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  stroke  which  is  to  make  Margaret  a  widow.  The 
story  of  the  bereavement  is  told  with  a  pathos  which  is  not 
the  less  effective  because  it  is  given  with  a  restraint  which 
the  writer  has  not  always  used.  The  widow  seeks  retirement 
at  the  family  chateau,  and  would  have  fouud  solace  in  the  part 
of  a  Lady  Bountiful,  hut  for  the  suspicions  that  are  roused 
among  her  neighbours,  and  even  at  the  centre  of  Government, 
that  her  benevolence  generates  an  enmity  to  seignorial  rights. 
“  The  Firebrand  of  the  Bocage,”  for  so  the  benevolent  lady  is 
called,  is  brought  back  to  Paris  by  the  threat  of  a  letti-e  de 
cachet,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  guardianship  of  her  son.  In 
Paris,  we  are  introduced  to  the  second  heroine,  Mistress 
Annora,  sister  to  Margaret,  but  thoroughly  English  iu  all  her 
sentiments.  From  that  point  the  narrative  is  continued  in 
alternation  by  the  two  sisters.  This  is  not,  we  think,  com¬ 
monly  a  very  successful  method;  but  Miss  Yonge  uses  it  with 

*  Stray  Pearls.  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribaumont,  Viscountess  of  Bellaise.  By 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1883. 
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skill,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  peculiarly  suited  to  the  chronicle 
form  which  such  a  story  as  this  must  necessarily  take. 
Nothing,  too,  could  be  better  than  the  marked  differences,  most 
consistently  kept  up,  between  the  two  sisters.  They  are  like  and 
unlike  with  a  contrast  and  a  similarity  which  seem  exactly  to  suit 
the  poet’s  canon,  “  qualem  decet  esse  sororum.”  It  is  always  a 
pleasant  change  to  leave  the  minor  key  of  Margaret’s  reminis¬ 
cences  for  the  spirit  and  gaiety  of  Annora’s  narrative.  Bred  in 
the  free  air  of  her  English  home,  and  taught  amidst  the  civil 
troubles  of  her  country  to  care  and  to  think  for  herself,  she  is 
ever  in  a  most  entertaining  rebellion  to  the  conventions  of  the 
■courtly  life  to  which  she  is  introduced.  Her  love-history  har¬ 
monises,  of  course,  with  the  general  independence  of  her  char¬ 
acter.  The  marriage  which  would  have  brought  the  long¬ 
standing  family  suit  to  so  convenient  a  termination,  finds  no 
favour  in  her  eyes  ;  her  heart  is  given  to  a  young  lawyer,  who 
dreams  that  France  may  yet  be  free,  and  in  spite  of  the  horror 
of  her  French  kinsfolk,  to  whom  all  who  are  not  noble  seem 
scarcely  of  the  same  humanity  as  themselves,  she  has  her  way. 
Miss  Yonge  has  not  told  a  better  love-story  than  this. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  spirited  scene  in  the  book  is  the 
abduction  of  Margaret.  The  Prince  de  Conde  is  very  anxious 
that  she  should  marry  one  of  his  followers,  M.  de  Lamout;  and 
he,  with  the  help  of  her  brother-in-law,  Armand  d’Aubepine, 
carries  her  off.  Here,  again,  the  double  narrative  is  skilfully 
employed.  Margaret,  exhausted  with  all  the  excitement  of  the 
day — for  she  had  only  escaped  her  fate  by  clinging  with  pas¬ 
sionate  force  to  the  image  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  chapel  that 
was  to  have  witnessed  her  marriage— could  not  have  described 
the  incidents  of  her  rescue.  These  her  sister  tells  us  with  great 
vividness.  Here  is  an  excellent  scene :  — 

“M.  d’Aubepine,  who  was  slinking  off  the  scene,  like  a  beaten 
hound,  as  well  he  might,  unaware  that  we  were  in  the  antechapel, 
caught  his  foot  and  spur  in  Madame  Darpent’s  loDg  trailing  cloak, 
and  come  down  at  full  length  on  the  stone  floor,  being  perhaps  a  little 
flustered  with  wine.  He  lay  still  for  the  first  moment,  and  there  was 
an  outcry.  One  of  the  soldiers  cried  out  to  the  other,  as  Madame 
Darpent’s  black  dress  and  white  cap  flashed  into  the  light,  ‘  It  is  the 
holy  saint  who  has  appeared  to  avenge  the  sacrilege  !  She  lias  struck 
him  dead.’  And  behold  the  superstition  affected  even  the  licentious, 
good-for-nothing  Abbe.  Down  he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  hiding  his 
eyes,  and  sobbing  out,  ‘  Sancta  Margarita,  spare  me,  spare  me  !  I  vow 
thee  a  silver  image.  I  vow  to  lead  a  changed  life.  I  was  drawn  into 
it,  holy  Lady  Saint.  They  showed  me  the  Prince’s  letter.’  He  got 
it  all  out  in  one  breath,  while  some  of  them  were  lifting  up  D’Aubepine, 
and  the  Coadjutor  was  in  convulsions  of  suppressed  laughter,  and 
catching  hold  of  Clement’s  arm,  whispered,  ‘  No,  no,  Monsieur,  I 
entreat  of  you,  do  not  undeceive  him.  Such  a  scene  is  worth  any¬ 
thing  !  Madame,  I  entreat  of  you,’  to  Meg,  who  was  stepping  for¬ 
ward.  However,  of  course  it  could  not  last  long,  though  as  D’Aubepine 
almost  instantly  began  to  swear,  as  he  recovered  his  senses,  Madame 
Darpent  unconsciously  maintained  the  delusion,  by  saying  solemnly 
in  her  voice,  the  gravest  and  deepest  that  I  ever  heard  in  a  French¬ 
woman,  ‘  Add  not  another  sin,  sir,  to  those  with  which  you  have  pro¬ 
faned  this  holy  place.’  The  Abbe  thereupon  took  one  look  and  broke 
iuto  another  tempest  of  entreaties  and  vows,  which  Madame  Darpent 
by  this  time  heard.  ‘  M.  l’Abbe,’  she  said,  ‘  I  pray  you  to  be  silent  ; 
I  am  no  saint,  but  a  friend,  if  Madame  will  allow  me  so  to  call  myself, 
who  has  come  to  see  her  to  her  home.  But  oh  !  Monsieur,’  she  added, 
with  the  wonderful  dignity  that  surrounded  her,  ‘  forget  not,  I  pray 
you,  that  what  is  invisible  is  the  more  real,  and  that  the  vows  and 
resolution  you  have  addressed  to  me  in  error  are  none  the  less  regis¬ 
tered  in  Heaven.’  ” 

Whether  this  novel  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  those  strange 
times  is  more  than  any  one  can  say,  but  it  is  at  least  truth¬ 
like.  The  great  personages  of  the  day,  great  at  least  by  virtue 
•of  their  position,  move  before  us  in  a  very  real  fashion.  The 
Coadjutor  of  Paris,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Betz,  shrewd,  active, 
vivacious,  as  little  like  the  ideal  Bishop  as  a  man  could  well  be, 
the  proud  Anne  of  Austria,  the  little  King,  so  apt  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  absolutism,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  la  Grande 
Mademoiselle,  are  excellent  sketches.  Some  of  the  historical  or 
quasi-historical  scenes,  too,  are  very  good ;  Mademoiselle,  for 
instance,  making  her  way  into  Orleans,  and  the  battle  between 
Turenne  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  before  the  walls  of  Paris.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  a  very  well-written 
and  effective  story. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Bentley  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  Edited  by  the  late  Wilhelm 
Wagner,  Ph.D.  (Bell  and  Sons.)— Dr.  Wagner’s  edition  has  now  been 
added  to  “  Bohn’s  Classical  Library.”  Most  readers  know  something 
of  Bentley,  and  how  he  demolished  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and  with 
them  the  reputation  of  their  Oxford  champion,  from  having  read 
about  the  subject  in  Macaulay.  The  book  itself  is  probably 


known  to  very  few,  yet  few  more  valuable  contributions  to  Classical 
literature  have  been  made  in  England.  The  groat  scholar  shows 
at  his  best  in  the  admirable  criticism  which  it  contains.  After¬ 
wards,  he  seemed  to  be  spoilt  by  the  sense  of  mastery  which  his  use 
of  this  powerful  weapon  had  given  him.  He  did  some  good  work 
for  Homei,  but  he  certainly  carried  the  licence  of  conjecture  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds,  and  there  is  positive  absurdity  in  his  edition 
of  Milton.  But  the  Phalaris  is  admirable.  Besides  doing  its 
work  so  thoroughly  that  there  never  could  bo  any  need  of 
doing  it  again,  it  is  a  prodigious  storehouse  of  learning,  and 
it  is  readable  in  a  way  that  perhaps  no  other  book  of 
the  kind  ever  was  readable.  Besides  Phalaris,  the  Doctor 
demolished  equally  apocryphal  Letters  of  Themistocles  and  Letters  of 
Socrates  (his  dealing  with  the  story  of  the  two  wives  of  Socrates  is  a 
capital  example  of  his  manner),  and  he  did  nearly  as  much  for  one 
Dr.  Barnes,  Professor  of  Greek  in  his  day  at  Cambridge,  who  had  the 
ill-fortune  to  excite  his  wrath.  Barnes  had  emended  the  Scholiast 
who  tells  the  story  how  Agamemnon  asked  the  judgment  of  a 
Trojan  captive  when  Ajax  and  Ulysses  contended  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles.  The  Greek  ran  ct7rf>  oirorepov  tuv  Tpuuy  paWor  £hvivr)&y&a.v- 
This  the  Professor  altered  to  airu  dirorlpov  auroiv  ol  T pities,  p.  i.  Bentley 
simply  alters  the  Tau  into  Eta,  and  makes  T puuv  into  'H puuv.  But 
the  culmination  of  his  scorn  is  when  Dr.  Barnes,  writing  a  Greek 
epigram,  makes  the  second  syllable  of  Gnrpayla  short. 

Diary  of  Royal  Movements.  Vol.  I.  (Elliot  Stock.) — This  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  work  of  preposterous  size.  Forty  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  eighteen  years  which  preceded  the  Queen’s  accession  to  the 
Throne.  This  is  moderate  enough  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  360 
allotted  to  the  nine  years  and  a  half  between  the  accession  and  the 
end  of  1846  ?  At  this  rate,  to  bring  down  this  “  diary  ”  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  we  shall  want  nearly  a  thousand  pages  more.  Surely  the 
most  loyal  subject  will  think  this  too  much  to  be  given  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  history — quite  apart  from  politics — of  even  the  most  beloved 
aud  the  most  blameless  of  Sovereigns.  Of  course,  the  proportion  of 
quite  needless,  or,  to  say  the  least,  needlessly  diffuse  “  records,”  i3 
very  great.  Here  is  an  instance.  We  have  just  had  nearly  a  page 
about  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Tamworth.  Then 
comes  this  notice  : — “  Prince  Albert  visited  Birmingham,  and  in¬ 
spected  some  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  interest  in  that 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  Queen-Dowager  also  arrived  at 
Drayton  Manor,  accompanied  by  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
Earl  Howe,  and  the  Countess  of  Brownlow ;  so  that  the  Premier  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  entertaining  at  one  time  his  Sovereign 
and  her  Royal  Consort,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen-Dowager,  with 
their  respective  suites  and  attendants.  In  the  evening  a  public 
dinner  took  place  in  the  town-hall  of  Tamworth,  to  commemorate 
her  Majesty’s  visit.  The  mayor,  corporation,  and  principal  in¬ 
habitants  were  present.”  It  pushes  human  endurance  to  its  extreme 
verge  to  read  this  once  in  the  Court  Circular,  but  to  have  it  thus 
repeated  is  quite  unbearable.  One  such  volume  as  this  given  to  the 
whole  period  might  have  been  made  quite  readable.  It  is  interesting 
to  be  told  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  attended  at  her  daughter’s 
birth  by  Dr.  Charlotte  Siebold,  and  to  read  how,  after  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  her  Majesty  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  prevent 
the  issue  of  a  ludicrous  announcement.  “  This  will  never  do,”  she 
said  to  Prince  Albert,  when  she  saw  the  document,  “  because  it 
conveys  the  idea  that  you  were  confined  also.”  “  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  are  perfectly  well  ”  were  the  words,  and  the  Queen,  it  is 
said,  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  the  word  “  infant  ”  before  “  Prince.” 
Various  personages,  more  or  less  entertaining,  reappear  in  these 
pages;  “General  Tom  Thumb,”  for  instance,  and  “The  Boy  Jones,” 
a  young  gentleman  possibly  never  heard  of  in  this  generation,  who 
had  a  passion  for  making  his  way  into  Buckingham  Palace.  We  are 
reminded  of  a  venerable  joke  to  which  an  illustrated  London  paper 
gave  rise,  by  representing  the  Queen’s  presence  at  a  “  shearing  ”  in 
Scotland  by  a  picturesque  scene  of  sheep-shearing.  The  date  was 
September  12th.  We  hope  that  the  compiler  will  reconsider  his  plans. 

The  Republic  of  Plato,  Boohs  I.  and  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
<ic.  By  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.  (Bell  and  Sons.) — Mr.  Wells,  who  has 
already  done  some  good  work  with  Plato,  having  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  “Euthydemus”  two  years  ago,  now  follows  it  up  with 
a  careful  and  painstaking  volumo  containing  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Republic.  We  must  own  to  a  decided  opinion  that  it  i3 
only  with  considerable  limitations  that  Plato  is  suited  for  the  reading 
of  schoolboys,  however  advanced.  The  argument  of  the  “  Euthy¬ 
demus,”  for  instance,  is  simple  enough  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
“Apology,”  which  may  not  be  readily  understood.  But  the  reason¬ 
ing  is  often  difficult  to  apprehend.  In  the  “  Phaedo,”  for  instance, 
no  reader  but  must  feel  that  the  argumentative  part  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  presents  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  unsurpassed  interest 
and  vividness  of  the  narrative.  In  the  Republic,  we  should  think,  the 
student,  when  he  has  got  beyond  the  introductory  portion,  will  feel 
that  he  has  made  a  change  for  the  worse.  “  Plato,”  we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  is  pre-eminently  a  book  for  extracts,  at  least  when  it 
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is  intended  for  the  reading  of  schoolboys.  A  volume  containing  the 
myths,  introduced,  perhaps,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  context  in 
which  they  are  found,  would  be  serviceable.  Mr.  Wells,  however, 
has  handled  his  task  as  satisfactorily  as  the  case  admitted.  He  has 
given  us  an  argument  of  the  whole  book,  which  will  be  useful,  if  not 
to  those  for  whom  the  volume  is  primarily  intended,  yet  certainly  for 
other  students,  and  he  has  furnished  the  text  with  a  running 
commentary,  dealing  both  with  the  language  and  the  matter. 

John  Leech  :  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  Fred.  G.  Hilton.  (G. 
Redway.) — This  is  a  very  pleasant  sketch  of  a  man  for  whom  we 
cannot  but  have  a  higher  regard  the  more  we  know  of  him.  Leech 
was  intended  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  retained  knowledge 
from  his  early  studies  that  were  useful  for  his  drawing  in  after  life. 
But  he  always  had,  so  to  speak,  one  foot  in  art.  He  published  some 
sketches  at  eighteen,  and  first  made  himself  famous  by  a  happy  cari¬ 
cature  of  Mulready’s  postage- envelope.  In  August,  1841,  he  first 
contributed  to  Bunch.  He  never  ceased  to  work  for  that  periodical, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  one  man  to  make  it 
what  it  is.  Twenty-three  years  afterwards  he  attended  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  contributors,  and  four  days  later  he  died  of 
angina  pectoris.  His  total  earnings  from  Punch  are  stated  at 
£40,000.  He  did  much  work  besides.  Dickens’s  Christmas  Stories, 
“  The  Comic  History  of  England,”  “Albert  Smith’s  “Christopher 
Tadpole,”  and  the  “Bon  Gaultier  Ballads,”  to  mention  a 
few  out  of  many  books,  were  illustrated  by  him.  Overwork 
probably  shortened  his  life,  though  he  drew  with  such  facility 
and  speed  that  it  was  difficult  to  realise  how  much  his  work 
cost  him  in  labour.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  a  story  which 
does  credit  to  Dickens’s  kindness  of  heart.  Leech  was  illustrat¬ 
ing  “  The  Battle  of  Life,”  and  introduced  a  picture  with  the  flight 
of  Marian,  and  the  wedding  festivities  above.  He  “made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  Michael  Warden  had  taken  part  in  the 
elopement,  and  introduced  his  figure  with  that  of  Marian.”  The 
reader  is,  it  is  true,  led  into  believing  that  it  was  so,  but  the  fact  was 
wholly  otherwise,  and  could  not  but  be  otherwise.  Dickens  was 
horrified  at  the  mistake,  but  he  knew  what  pain  it  would  cause  to 
Leech  to  have  the  illustration  cancelled,  and  ho  put  up  with  it. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens,  of  Aeschylus.  Translated  into  English 
verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Morsliead,  M.A.  (Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — 
The  Supplices  has  been  very  little  read,  partly,  doubtless,  on  account 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text,  and  of  a  general  difficulty,  -which  has, 
however,  as  Mr.  Morshead  points  out,  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
It  will  be  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  not  a  few  classical  scholars,  as  well 
as  to  English  readers,  to  discover  from  Mr.  Morshead’s  version  how 
much  of  beauty  there  is  in  the  play.  Of  action,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The  Suppliant  Maidens,  daughters  of 
Danaus,  arrive  and  beg  protection  from  Argos  and  its  king,  against 
their  pursuers,  the  sons  of  Aegyptus.  The  king  promises ;  then  comes 
in  the  herald  of  Aegyptus,  and  proceeds  to  force  the  Suppliants  away. 
There  is  a  dialogue  between  the  herald  and  the  king,  which  we  may 
compare  with  that  which  takes  place  between  Thesseus  and  Creon  in 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus.  The  king  will  not  surrender  the  maidens,  and 
the  herald  departs  in  wrath,  menacing  instant  war.  The  action  of  the 
Prometheus  is,  indeed,  almost  equally  simple,  but  the  situation  is  finer 
and  there  is  the  relief  of  interesting  narrative.  But  the  monotony  of 
the  Supplices  is  relieved  by  the  presence  of  much  genuine  poetry,  and 
Mr.  Morshead  has  been  most  successful  in  preserving  in  his  translation 
the  spirit  and  beauty  of  this.  In  an  interesting  appendix,  Mr.  Mors¬ 
head  discusses  the  date  of  the  play.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  poet’s  literary  life,  a  theory  to  which  its 
construction  certainly  lends  support.  He  does  not  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  supposed  political  allusions  which  some  critics  con¬ 
sider  to  fix  the  date  at  about  401,  when  a  rapprochement  between 
Argos  and  Athens  was  taking  place.  To  us,  indeed,  the  words  seem 
to  have  more  weight  than  he  is  disposed  to  allow'.  They  run  thus, 
in  Mr.  Moi’shead’s  translation  : — 

“  And  lot  the  peop’e’s  voice,  the  power 
That  sways  the  State,  in  danger's  hoar 
Be  wary,  wise  for  all ; 

Nor  honour  in  dishonour  hold, 

But— ere  the  vo:ce  of  war  be  buld— 

Let  them  to  stronger  'peoples  grant 
Fair  and  unbloody  covenant. — 

J ustice  and  peace  withal.” 

This  is  curiously  minute,  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  Mr.  Morshead 
describes  as  “  the  prescience  of  a  poet  and  political  thinker.”  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  poet’s  career 
Argos  still  laboured  under  the  stigma  of  having  Medized  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  war,  a  fault  which  would  have  been  peculiarly  odious  to  a  patriot 
such  as  was  Aeschylus.  The  literary  history  of  the  play  is  also 
discussed.  Mr.  Morshead  believes  that  it  was  the  Grst  of  a  trilogy, 
the  third  play  of  which  contained  the  trial  of  the  Danaides  for  the 
murder  of  their  husbands,  and  their  acquittal  by  the  influence  of 
Aphrodite.  We  may  give,  as  a  further  specimen  of  the  translator’s 
manner,  the  following  specimen  : — 

“  I  am  Pelas"u=,  ruler  of  this  land, 

Child  of  Palaicthtbon,  whom  the  eirth  brought  forth  : 

And  rightly  named  from  me,  the  race  who  reap 


This  country’s  harvests  are  Pelasgian  called, 

And  o’er  the  wide  and  westward-stretching  land, 

\V  here  through  the  lucent  wave  of  Strymon  flows, 

I  i  ule  ;  Perrhaebia’s  land  my  boundary  is 
Northward,  and  Piudus’  further  slopes,  that  watch 
Paiouia,  and  Dodona's  mountain  ridge. 

West,  east,  the  limit  of  the  washing  seas 
Restrains  my  rule;  the  interspace  is  mine. 

But  this  whereon  we  stand  is  Apian  land, 

Styled  so  of  old  from  the  great  II  aler’s  name ; 

For  Apis,  coming  from  Nanpactus’  shore 
Beyond  the  strait,  child  of  Apollo’s  self. 

And  like  him,  seer  and  healer,  cleansed  this  laud 
From  man-devouring  monsters,  whom  the  earth. 

Stained  with  pollution  of  old  blood-shedding, 

Brought  forth  in  malice,  beasts  of  ravening  jaws, 

A  grisly  throng  of  serpents  manifold.” 

Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Garminum  Libri  IV.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  (Macmillan.) — Mr.  Page,  after 
editing  the  four  books  of  the -“Odes”  separately  for  the  series  of 
“  Elementary  Classics,”  has  published  in  this  volume  a  fuller  edition, 
designed  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  That  this  edition 
should  supersede  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Wickham  is  more  than 
we  should  like  to  say,  while  Orelli  must  always  remain  a  treasury 
of  Horatian  knowledge.  But  a  more  convenient,  useful,  and  trust¬ 
worthy  edition  than  this  we  do  not  know.  There  is  a  quite  surpris¬ 
ing  amount  of  information  compressed  into  a  moderate  compass.  A 
book  that  can  he  carried  not  inconveniently  in  the  pocket,  and  yet  con¬ 
tains,  we  may  go  as  far  as  saying,  all  that  one  most  needs  to  know  about 
Horace,  is  really  a  great  acquisition.  Mr.  Page,  too,  is  not  ODly  judi¬ 
cious  and  accurate,  but  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before, 
in  reviewing  his  smaller  books,  he  is  original.  He  says  things  in  a 
fresh  and  forcible  way,  and  he  is  happy  in  illustration,  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  he  can  be  amusing.  A  propos  of  “  barbite,”  for  instance,  a 
word  which,  Greek  and  Latin  being  reckoned  together,  “  has  the 
almost  unique  privilege  of  possessing  three  genders,”  he  illustrates 
the  absurdity  of  attributing  gender  to  things  inanimate,  by  re¬ 
marking  that  “the  German  words  for  knife,  spoon,  and  fork  are  of 
three  different  genders;”  and  he  drily  remarks,  in  reference  to  the 
doubt  whether  the  Virgil  of  i.,  3,  was  really  the  poet,  a  doubt  founded 
on  the  late  date  of  Virgil's  known  voyage  to  Greece,  “For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  to  assume  that  Virgil  visited  Greece  twice,  rather  than 
to  annihilate  a  link  which  connects  Virgil  with  Horace  as  ‘  the  half  of 
life.’  ”  In  his  dealing  with  individual  passages,  we  find  onrselve3 
generally  in  accord  with  Mr.  Page.  He  takes  “littore  Etrusco,”  in 
I.,  ii.,  14,  as  meaning  the  Tuscan  bank  of  the  river,  not,  as  has  been 
commonly  thought  of  late,  the  shore  of  the  Tuscan  Sea.  He  illus¬ 
trates  this  view  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  topography  of  the  Tiber, 
which  shows  the  lofty  slopes  of  Janiculum  opposite  the  low  ground  of 
•the  Forum  Boarium ;  and  he  very  appositely  instances  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  ou  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  by  the  embankment  on  the 
Middlesex  shore.  But  he  is  going  too  far,  when  he  says  that  the 
theory  of  floods  being  caused  by  winds  blowing  up  stream  is  absurd. 
It  is  notorious  that  floods  are  much  aggravated  by  this  cause.  A 
strong  up-stream  wind  will  make  a  difference  that  has  to  he  measured 
by  feet.  In  I.,  i.,  5,  “Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis,”  he  objects  to 
the  modern  suggestion  of  a  full  stop  at  “  nobilis.”  It  would,  indeed, 
be  unbearably  weak.  In  1.  29  of  the  same  ode,  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  reading  “  te  ”  for  “  me,”  a  reading  which  will  be  found  in 
many  older  editions,  and  is  supposed  to  avoid  the  descent  from 
“  dis  miscent  superis  ”  to  “  secernunt  populo.”  Of  Mr.  Page’s  happy 
manner,  we  may  quote  as  a  specimen, — “  Let  any  one  stand  before 
Landseer’s  ‘  Monarch  of  the  Glen,’  and  say  what  his  idea  of  sublimi 
anhelitu,  as  applied  to  a  wounded  stag,  is.”  A  scholar  who  keeps  up 
this  faculty  of  observation  will  always  have  something  fresh  to  say 
about  even  the  most  hackneyed  author. 

Hints  on  Home  Teaching.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  (Seeley  and  Co.)' 
— There  are  few  teachers  so  experienced  or  so  skilful  that  they  may 
not  learn  much  from  Dr.  Abbott.  The  First  Part  of  his  book  is  devoted 
to  “Moral  Training,”  and  contains  a  number  of  kindly  and  sagacious 
hints,  which  parents  will  fiud  even  more  useful  than  teachers.  (It  is 
to  parents,  no  less  than  to  teachers,  that  Dr.  Abbott  addresses  himself 
throughout.)  We  may  note  especially  the  section  entitled  “The 
Habit  of  Attention,”  where  the  writer  enforces  his  teaching  by  an 
ingenious  apologue,  borrowed  from  a  “  teacher  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience,”  whom  he  calls  “Preceptor.”  This  authority  appears 
frequently  throughout  the  course  of  the  volume.  As  we  do  not  find 
there  is  any  acknowledgment  in  the  preface  of  the  great  obligations 
under  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  placed  himself  to  him,  we  are  probably 
not  wrong  in  conjecturing  that  he  is  no  les3  a  personage  than  Dr. 
Abbott  himself.  If  this  be  so,  we  quite  agree  that  his  judgment  is 
one  on  which  “  great  reliance  ”  may  be  placed.  Dr.  Abbott  and 
“  Preceptor,”  be  they  one  or  two,  set  as  many  lessons  for  parents  to 
learn  as  they  suggest  for  children.  It  will  be  difficult,  indeed, 
for  any  candid  person  to  read  these  chapters  without  feeling  how  far 
short  he  has  fallen  of  the  standard  which  he  ought  to  set  before 
his  children,  and  how  much  he  has  to  learn  in  the  way  of  sincerity 
and  earnestness,  and  not  a  few  other  qualities  which  we  expect  to 
find  better  developed  in  our  children  than  we  can  show  them  in 
ourselves.  Part  II.  deals  with  “  Mental  Training,”  and  gives 
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practical  suggestions  as  to  the  teaching  of  “Beading  and  Spelling” 
(reading  should  always,  Dr.  Abbott  thinks,  come  first  of  the  two), 
“  Arithmetic  ”  (where  Dr.  Abbott  is  much  iu  favour  of  teaching  by 
concrete  forms),  “English  Composition  and  Grammar,”  “ French  and 
Latin”  (a  specially  admirable  and  valuable  chapter),  “Geography, 
History,  and  Geometry,”  and  finally,  “  .Religious  Instruction  and 
Home  Influence.”  We  shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  chapter  on 
Latin,  which  will  be  interesting  to  all  teachers  : — 

“  The  Discouragement  of  Guessing. — The  exercises,  and  especially 
those  from  Latiu  into  English,  should  not  be  so  easy  as  to  bo  con¬ 
strued  without  thought.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  teaching 
Latin,  to  force  the  pupil  at  the  commencement  of  the  study  to 
distrust  any  inferences  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence  derived 
from  the  order  of  the  words.  ‘  For  a  very  long  time,’  writes  Preceptor 
■*  (in  the  course  of  a  weekly  entrance  examination  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  kind),  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  those  boys  who 
profess  to  have  learned  Latin— almost  all  of  whom  are  over  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  learned  Latin  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years — 
to  construe  the  sentence,  “  Oppida  magna  boni  agricolae  habent,” 
and  not  one  in  five  has  been  able  to  construe  these  five  simple  words 
correctly.  Such  a  translation  as  “  they  have  the  great  towns  of  the 
good  husbandman  ”  would  have  been  treated  as  satisfactory,  because 
logical ;  but  almost  all  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  regarding 
“  oppida”  as  nominative,  “because  it  comes  first and  they  have  thus 
rushed  to  the  conclusion,  in  despite  of  cases  and  grammars,  that  the 
meaning  must  be,  “  Great  towns  have  good  husbandmen.”  ’  ” 

Herbert  Spencer  on  American  Nervousness.  By  George  H.  Beard, 
M.D.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.)— Dr.  Bear’d,  whose  book 
on  American  Nervousness  we  noticed  in  these  columns  some  little 
time  ago,  claims,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  rightly  claims,  as  his  own  much 
that  has  recently  attracted  so  much  attention  when  spoken  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Dr.  Beard  shows  some  strong  resemblances 
■between  his  own  utterances  and  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer ;  and  is,  perhaps,  a  little  vexed  that  what  he  has  been 
•urging,  he  says,  in  vain,  should  now  be  accepted.  He  must  console 
himself  with  the  progress  of  truth. 

We  have  received  : — Two  volumes  of  the  series  “  Blackwood’s 
Philosophical  Classics,”  Hegel,  by  Edward  Caird,  LL.D.,  and  Fichte, 
by  Robert  Adamson,  M.A.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — Man  :  an  Essay, 
by  John  Lawrence  (Elliot  Stock),  in  which  the  writer  main¬ 
tains  the  “  destructionist  ”  theory. — A  New  Handbook  of  Anthems,  for 
Public  Worship.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — Arabic  Names  of  the 
Stars,  with  their  Meanings,  by  W.  H.  Higgins,  M.B.  (Samuel  Clarke, 
Leicester.) — Notes  on  the  Pictures  in  the  Louvre  Gallery,  by  Charles 
L.  Eastlake.  (Longmans.)  A  very  convenient  handbook,  noticing 
only  the  more  conspicuous  and  important  examples  of  the  vast  col¬ 
lection  which  is  gathered  together  in  the  Louvre — Notes  on  Pictures 
in  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan,  by  same  author  and  publisher. — The 
Students’  Mechanics ;  an  Introductio'n  to  the  Study  of  Force  and 
Motion,  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.  (Charles  Griffin  and  Co.) — Per¬ 
manence  and  Evolution  :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Supposed  Mutability 
of  Animal  Types,  by  S.  E.  B.  Bouverie-Pnsey.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.) — The  Ultimatum  of  Pessimism,  by  James  William 
Barlow.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)— The  Message  of  Psychic 
Science  to  Mothers  and  Nurses,  by  Mary  Bush.  (Trtibner.)  — 


Digestion  :  the  Passport  to  Health,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Wright,  M.D.  (W. 
Rider  and  Son),  is  full  of  sensible  advice,  if  wo  could  only  follow  it. 
—A  second  edition  of  “  J.  E.  M.”  Guide  to  Davos-Platz,  by  J.  E*. 
Muddock,  with  notes  on  food,  air,  water,  and  climate,  by  P.  Holland. 
(Simpkin  and  Marshall.)  —4  Summary  of  Military  Law,  by  H.  F. 
Morgan  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.),  a  useful  manual  to  all  whom 
the  subject  concerns,  put  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.— 
Walks  in  Abney  Turk,  by  James  Branwhite  French  (J.  Clarke  and 
Co.),  an  account  of  persons,  more  or  less  eminent,  buried  in  that  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  scope  of  this  little  volume,  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  is  limited,  with  some  exceptions,  to  those  who 
have  died  within  the  memory  of  this  generation.  A  plan  of  the  cemetery 
is  added. — The  2E»thetic  and  Modern  JEstheticism.  (Marshall,  Norman, 
and  Co.,  Cheltenham).  Mr.  John  Wooder  discourses  of  “thought, 
culture,  and  art,”  and  gives  “  a  popular  history  of  society  ”  in  a  very 
moderate  compass. — The  Bibliographer,  Yol.  III.,  December,  1882, 
May,  1883  (Elliot  Stock),  containing  a  variety  of  interesting  articles, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  N.  Pocock’s  “Notices  of  the 
Genevan  Bible,”  and  a  paper  full  of  information,  which  will  be  mostly 
new  to  many  readers,  of  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
— The  Gas  Managers’  Handbook,  by  Thomas  Newbigging  (Walter 
King),  “  a  third  edition.” — Economy  of  Goal  in  House  Fires,  by  T. 
P.  Teale,  M.A.  (Churchill). — Art  in  Provincial  France,  thereprintof  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  J.  Comyns  Carr,  during  the  summer  of 
18S2,  to  tBe  Manchester  Guardian. —  The  Plays  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Morley  (Routledge  and 
Sons).  This  is  the  first  of  a  cheap  series  of  reprints  of  standard 
authors  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  “Morley’s  Universal 
Library.”  The  book  is  clearly  printed,  neatly  and  strongly  bound, 
and  the  price  is  one  shilling.— A  Theory  of  Creation,  by  J.  C.  Whisk, 
M.A.  (London  Literary  Society).  —  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  homilies 
preached  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  by  C.  Stanford,  D.D 
(Macniven  and  Wallace,  Edinburgh.)  —  A  new  edition  of  The 
Public  School  French  Grammar,  (Hachette  and  Co.) — Supplemen¬ 
tary  Arithmetic,  by  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  M.A.,  showing  improved 
methods  of  working  some  of  the  more  advanced  rules  (Bell 
and  Sons). — First  Lessons  in  Philosophy,  by  M.  S.  Handley  (T. 
Laurie). — A  Sketch-book  by  R.  Caldecott,  reproduced  in  colours  by  E. 
Evans  (Routledge  and  Sons). — The  History  of  a  Lump  of  Chalk,  by 
A.  Watt  (A.  Johnston). — Field  Artillery,  by  Major  S.  C.  Pratt,  R.A., 
being  the  third  volume  of  the  series  of  Military  handbooks  for 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  edited  by  Colonel  C.  B. 
Brackenbury,  R.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Part  II.  of  the 
Analysis  and  Adulteration  of  Foods,  by  J.  Bell,  Ph.D.,  (Chapman  and 
Hall.) — Bicycles  and  Tricycles,  by  C.  Spencer  (Griffith  and  Farran). 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson's,  212  Rue  de  RivoU,  Paris. 


MR.  W.  N.  TETLEY,  B.A.,  St.  Oatli.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  31st 

Wrangler,  1883,  Senior  Scholar  and  First  Prijemau  of  his  College,  Gold¬ 
smith  Exhibitioner,  DESIRES  a  MATHEMATICAL  MASTERSHIP  in  a  Public 
School.— 1  Brooklyn  Villas,  Chester  Road,  Manchester. 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 

A  WATER- COt  OURS,  PICCADILLY,  W.— The 
SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN.  Ad¬ 
mission,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

To  which  is  added,  a  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works 
of  the  late  Vice-President  W.  L.  LEI'fCH,  inclu  ing 
several  Works  from  the  Collection  of  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

EOYAL  SO  0 1 ET Y  of  PAINTERS 

i  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Hlustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

fTI  IN  WORTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW 

A  OPEN. 

Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Subjects  from  the  Bible, 
in  Terra  Cotta  and  Doulton  Ware,  including 


♦‘The  RELEASE  of  BARABBAS,"  “PREPARING 
for  the  CRUCIFIXION,"  “  CHRIST’S  ENTRY 
into  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  GOING  to 
CALVARY." 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  8c  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £S6  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  it  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  l’ight  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 


TINWORTH  EXHIBITION,  ART 
GALLERIES, 

9  CONDUIT  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Open  from  10  till  6. 

Admission,  Is. 

USKITES,  Godalming  (formerly  a 

Charterhouse  B  arding-hou^e).— C.  S.  JERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  School*. 

XT'  N  G  DISH  LANGUAGE  and 

IQ  LITERATURE,  COMPOSITION,  and  READ- 
ING. — Miss  Louisa  Drewry  has  time  for  one  or  two 
more  Lecture  or  Practice-Classes  in  Schools.  She 
would  also  read  with  Private  Pupils. — 143  King 
Henry's  Road,  N.W.  _ _  _ 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  PRIZES. 

Bickers  and  son’s  new 

CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  suitable  for  Prises, 
selected  from  their  extensive  stock,  is  NOW  READY. 
Post  free  on  application. — 1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


The  Right  Hon.  t 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  mo: 
surrender  values. 


e  Earl  Cairns. 

J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Anderson  (E.  L  ),  The  Gallop,  4to . (Douglas)  2/6 

Aristotle,  Politics,  translated  by  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan)  10/6 

Baker  (T.  H.),  Records  of  Seasons,  Agricultural  Prices,  &i.,  8vo  ...(Simpkiu)  6,0 

Cariss  (A.),  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  12 mo  . (E-  Wilson)  6/0 

Chambers,  Practical  and  Conversational  Dictny.,  Eog.,  Fch.,  Ger.  (Murray)  6/0 

Crane  (W.  G.  E.),  Sh^et-Metal  Worker,  12mo . (Lockwoo  )  1/6 

Derwent  (J.  L.),  Our  Lady  of  Tears,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto)  3/6 

Englishman’s  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  12mo . (Stanford)  7/6 

Flowerdew  (H.),  The  Parr,  Salmon,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . (Simpkin)  5/0 

Greenwood  (M.),  Aids  to  Zoology,  12 mo . (Bailliere)  2  0 

Hasell  (E.  G.),  Bible  Part  ngs,  cr  8vo . (Blackwood)  6  0 

Hefford  (J.  G.),  Modern  England,  from  James  I.,  12mo  . (M.  Ward)  1  6 

Heraud  (J.  A.),  The  Judgment  of  the  Flood,  cr  8vo . (Kent)  10  6 

Holmes  (A.  B.),  Practical  Electric  Lighting,  cr  8vo . (Spoil)  4.6 

Letter-Writer  of  Modern  Society  (The),  cr  8vo . (Warne)  2/6 

Loyan  (E.).  Representative  Men  of  South  Australia,  cr  8vo  .  (S.  Low  &  Co.)  6,6 
Lubbock  (G.),  Chapters  on  Popular  Natural  History,  12mo  (National  Society)  1/6 

Mozart  (W.  A.),  by  F.  Gekring,  cr  8vo  . . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  3/0 

Nall  (S.),  Aids  to  Obstetrics,  12rao  . (BaiPiere)  2/0 

Nelham  (O.  E.),  A  Search  for  a  Soul,  cr  8vo  . (Wyman)  7/6 

Phayre  (A.  P.),  The  History  of  Burma,  8vo  . (Triibner)  14/0 

Riddell  (J.  H.),  Alaric  Sjenceley,  cr  8vo  .  (Hogg)  6/0 

Roscoe  (W.),  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  cr  8vo . (Routledge)  7/0 

Ryall  (W.  B.),  Peusara,  lr's  Mysterious  Tribula'ion,  cr  8vo . (Remington)  10/6 

Sala  (G.  A.),  Living  London,  8vo . (Remington)  12/6 

Seebohm  (F.),  The  English  Village  Community,  8vo  . (Longman)  16,0 

Sellar  (T.),  The  Sutherland  Evictions  of  1814,  royal 8vo  . (Longman)  5/0 

Simmonds  (J.  L.),  A  Dictionary  of  Useful  Animals,  12mo . (Spoil)  5  0 

Stanley  (K  ),  Needlework  and  Cutting-Out.,  cr  8vo . . (Stanford)  3  6 

Sweet  (A.  C.)  and  J.  A.  Kuox,  On  a  Mexican  Mustang,  &c.,  Svo  ...(Triibner)  14/0 
Weatherley  (F.  E.),  Told  in  the  Twilight,  4to . (Hildesheimer)  6/0 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street ,  Strand,  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.’* 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6  .  0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  110  6 _  0  15  3 .  0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6  .  0  16  3  .  0  8  2 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column .  £3  10  0 

Half-page . 5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column . 0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


HINDLEY’S 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9(1  per  yard. 


CHINTZES. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  Uir  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LI  BERTY’S 
ART 

FABRICS. 


LIBERTY'S  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 


LADIES’  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 


LIBERTY’S  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


East  India  House,  \ 
&  Chesham  House,  j 


REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  .  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED.  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Beport  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTEEIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


L  E  T  T  S  ’  S 

IS 

POPULAR 

NOW 

ATLAS 

COMPLETE. 


The  Saturday  Review,  May  12th,  1883, 
says  : — “  We  can  honestly  add  that  the 
unmounted  edition  (£2  2s)  of  Messrs. 
Letts’s  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the 
cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
mounted  form  (£5)  one  of  the  mo  t 
handsome.’* 


Detailed  Prospectus  of  LETTS,  Limited,  London  Brilge,  E.C. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ROWLANDS’ 

Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients* 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

MACASSAR 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

OIL 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  cliildren- 
Usnal  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6J,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands*  Macassar  Oil. 

APOLLINARIS. 


“MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI- 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
■ — Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


H 


UNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.’' 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  ‘2s  per  hottle. 


MORSON'S 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended  by 
Medical  Profession  for 


the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  IMniPCCTinM 

Lozenges,  2s  6.1  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s,  fS\llJluHdlIUl«£ 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious- 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORS  ON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju  ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.’* 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  gla;scs,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me  e  vendor,  is  tlie  cause  of  most  cases  uf 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.’’  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cautab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes: — “The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  nr  me,  and  the  wonderful  power  of' 
your  Spictacles.’*  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.’*  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Fsq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  «fcc.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE* 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,. 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,’’  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Under  the  Sanction  and  Approval  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.,  M.  A.,  Mus.Doc.,  Oxford,  and  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Mus.Doc.,  Cambridge- 

THE  MUSICIAN. 

A  Guide  for  Piauof-  rte  Students.  Helps  towards  the  Better  Understanding  and 
Enjoyment  of  Beautiful  Music.  By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE. 

“  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  there  is  any  royal  road  for  acquiring  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge,  but  we  are  quite  certain  Mr.  Ridley  Prentice’s  road  is  in  every 
way  th°i  pleasantest  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  any  pianoforte  student.  If 
any  one  will  work  through  this  first  grade  conscientiously,  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  it,  he  will  have  mastered  many  difficulties  in  harmony  and 
musical  form  which  he  might  have  hitherto  thought  were  almost  insurmountable. 
The  work  supplies  a  deficiency  in  musical  literature  which  has  Ion?  been  felt,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  become  intelli¬ 
gent  pianoforte-players.’’ — Saturday  R  view. 

“A  knowledge  of  form  is  imparted  in  simple  and  pleasant  language.  This  is 
the  right  sort  of  instruction-book,  for  it  teaches  people  to  think  and  study  for 
themselves.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  understand* 
satisfactorily  interpret,  and  enjoy  beautiful  mu  ic.” — Academy . 

Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

The  CHILD’S  PIANOFORTE  BOOK.  A  First 

Year’s  Course  at  the  Piano.  By  H.  K.  Moore,  B.Mus.,  B.A.  Illustrated 
4to,  3s  6d.  _ 


W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

And  all  Book  and  Music  Sellers. 


June  30,  1383.] 
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GREAT  MEETING  IN  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  in  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL,  Piccadilly. 
THURSDAY,  July  5th,  1883,  in  SupporL.  of  the  Resolution  to  be  moved  by  Mr. 
Muson  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  6th,  for  extending  the  Parliamentary 
Franchise  to  Women  who  possess  the  Qualifications  which  entitle  men  to  Vote. 


Mrs.  Fawcett. 

Dr.  Cameron,  M.P. 
Miss  Tod. 

J.  P.  Thoronsson,  Esq  , 


M.P. 


Charles  B.  McLaren,  Esq  , 
Mrs.  E.  Cadv  Stanton. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

W.  S  Caine,  E  q.,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller. 
Arthur  Arnold,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Miss  Becker. 


M.P. 


A.  Illingworth,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Miss  Muller. 

C.  H.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Oliver  Scatcherd. 

R.  P.  Blennerhassett,  Esq., 
Miss  Eliza  Sturge. 

Thns.  Roe,  E®q.,  M.P. 

J.  A.  Blake,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Summers,  E-q  ,  M.P. 
Thos.  Burt,  Esq.,  M.P. 


M.P. 


And  Delegates  from  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Belfast,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  Nottingham,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  &c.,  will  be  present. 

Doors  open  at  7.  Orgau  Recital,  7  to  8.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o’clock 
by  WILLIAM  WOODALL,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Numbered  Sofa  Stall®,  2s  6d  ;  Balcony  and  Reserved  Seats,  Is;  Body  of  the 
Hall  and  Gallery,  FREE.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Society, 
29  Parliament  Street,  S.W.,  and  at  the  Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall. 

Meetings  will  also  be  held  at  Islington,  Myddelton  Hill,  Monday,  July  2nd; 
Mrs.  Surr  in  the  Chair. 

Chelsea  Vestry  Hall,  Tuesday,  July  3rd;  Jas.  F.  B.  Firth,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the 
Chair. 

Kenningtou,  The  Horns,  Tuesday,  July  3rd;  Rev.  C.  E.  Brooke,  Vicar  of  St. 
John’s,  in  the  Chair. 

Paddington,  We-tbourne  Park  Institute,  Porchester  Road,  W.,  nearly  opposite 
the  Royal  Oak  Statiou,  Wednesday,  July  4th;  Arthur  Arnold,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  in  the 
■Chair. 

Hackney  Town  Hall,  Wednesday,  July  4th;  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  L.S.B.,  in 
the  Chair. 

All  these  Meetings  will  commence  at  8  o’clock.  Admission  free. 

The  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  are  expected  to  speak  : — Mrs.  Lucas,  Mrs. 
Hoggan,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Chant,  Miss  Muller,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  Miss  C.  A.  Bigcs, 
Miss  Tod,  Miss  Fiances  Lord,  Miss  Whitehead,  Mis3  Orme,  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold,’ 
Miss  Jessie  Craign,  Mrs.  Walter  McLaren;  Mr.  Lucraft,  Mr.  Raper,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Torr,  and  others. 


R  E  E  0  R  M  IN  THE  CHURCH  IN  ITALY. 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  S.  PAOLO,  ROME. 

Priest  in  Charge. 

Tho  Rev.  Count  HENRY  DI  CAMPELLO. 

FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED  FOR  TIIIS  WORK. 

Contributions  received  and  full  information  given  by— 

The  Rev.  Canon  THORNTON,  Rectory,  C.Ulington,  Cornwall 
The  Rev.  C.  R.  CON  YBEARE,  Itchenstoke  Rectory,  Alresford  Hanti 
THEODORE  BENT,  Esq.,  43  Great  Cumberland  Pla’c*  London  W 
The  Rev.  G.  MET  RICK,  Bliukling  Rectory,  Aylsham  Norfolk 
EDWARD  THORNTON,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Treasurer,  61  Warwick  Square,  London,  S.  W. 
Accounts  opened — 


Messrs.  HOARE’S,  Fleet  Street,  Special  Fund  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society. 
lMS,  DEACON,  and  CO.,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 


Messrs.  WILLIAM? 


Twenty.fourth  Edition  (120,000). 

Cloth  boards,  2s  6d ;  paper  coyer,  Is. 

THE  PRIEST,  THE  WOMAN,  and  the  CONFESSIONAL. 

By  Father  CHINIQUV. 


London:  W.  T.  GIBSON,  3S  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


THE 


LOISETTIAN  ”  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS  MEMORY. 

ART  OF  NEVER  FORGETTING. 

DISCONTINUITY  CURED. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SYSTEM  of  MEMORY,  wholly 

unlike  “  Mnemouics.”_  Recommended  by  high  scientific  authobitt. 
Any  Book  mastered  in  one  reading.  Prospectuses  free.  Tausrht  thoroughly  by  post  • 
classes  ;  private  lessons.— Professor  LOISETTE,  37  New  Oxford  Street,  (opposite 
Mudie  s  Library).  v 


K 


ING  EDWAKD  the  SIXTH’S 

SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  TEACHER  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE  being  REQUIRED  in  the  Girls’ 
Grammar  School,  at  Bath  Row,  Birmingham,  Ladies  j 
■who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  Applications  (marked  Bath  Row 
School)  and  a  copy  of  their  Testimonials  to  the  Saciv- 
tary,  on  or  before  the  18th  day  of  July  next. 

The  Salary  will  be  £100  per  annum. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Kiug  Edward’s  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  June  23rd,  1883. 

“  r  IN G  EDWARD  the  SIXTH’S 

SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


K 


A  TEACHER  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE  being  REQUIRED  in  the  Girls’ 
•Grammar  School,  at  Aston,  Birmingham,  Ladies  who 
are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  Applications  (marked  Aston  School) 
and  a  Copy  of  their  Testimonials  to  the  Secretary,  on 
or  before  the  18th  day  of  July  next. 

The  Salary  will  be  £100  per  annum. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
King  Edward’s  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  June  23rd,  1883. 

Til  I O ( )  O  N  OIL  of  FIRTH  COLLEG  E , 

Sheffield,  INTEND  to  APPOINT  a  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  who  shall  also  be  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  which  of  the 
following  Chairs  they  would  desire  to  occupy,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology  and 
Miuing. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Principal  should 
liave  sympathy  with  the  deve’opment  of  Technical 
Instruction  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  industries 
of  the  district.  The  Salary  will  be  £500  per  annum, 
with  half  the  fees  of  his  own  classes. 

The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in 
event  of  suitable  Candidates  presenting  themselves. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars 
concerning  age,  experience,  and  any  Academical  dis¬ 
tinction  they  may  have  gained,  together  with  any 
other  information  likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  The  names  of  three  Geutlemen  to  whom 
references  may  be  made  should  be  given,  but.  no 
Testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 

Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of 
July  next,  to  ENSOR  DRURY, 

Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  Jane  26th,  1883. 

r  I  TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

Au  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Compatitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  aud  for  tho  Universities. 

Scho6l  Chapel  and  det  iched  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terras,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

U  TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  vilue  £f0  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER  7tb, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER.  • _ 

Modern  lang.  tripos, 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  the  ARMY.— 
Experienced  TUTOR  (well  versed  in  Continental 
Methods),  assisted  by  able  Professors,  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  the  SOUND  TRAINING  of  a  few  intelligent 
Eads.  No  cramming. — Application  kindly  permitted 
to  Rev.  R.  R.  Drummond  Ash,  the  Rectoiy,  Cocking, 
Midhurst ;  Rev.  C.  G.  Foster,  Scarborough ;  G. 
Buchanuau,  Esq ,  Whitby. 


Assistant-editor  required. 

— Au  ASSISTANT-EDITOR  for  a  Daily  Indian 
Paper,  published  in  a-  Presidency  Town. — Address, 
full  particulars  to  “INDIAN,”  care  of  Messrs.  G. 
Street  and  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  London. 

A  YOUNG  LADY,  who  has  just  left 

Newnham  College  (First-class  Classical 
Honours),  DESIRES  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  July 
and  August,  to  TEACH  BOYS  or  ELDER  GIRLS.— 
Address,  “  p,  Q.  B..1’  qp  Buckingham  Place,  Brighton. 

f  I  TUTORSHIP,  Travelling  or  Resident, 

W  ANTED  during  the  Vacation  by  a  GRADUATE 
of  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY.  First-class  man  in 
Classical  Tripos  and  German  Scholar.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences. — Address,  “  C.  W.,”  9  Oakland  Road,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

fTlO  WEST-END  FAMILIES,  &c.— 

jL  LADY  TUTOR,  relative  of  late  Oxford  Pro¬ 
fessor,  who  has  just  sat  for  her  final  Cambridge 
higher  degree,  SEEKS  ORDINARY'  TEACHING,  as 
well  as  coaching  for  Exams.  Experience,  eight  years. 
Great  aptitude  in  simplifying  in  elementary  work  for 
children  and  young  people,  and  in  advanced  for  adults. 
Subjects Lafin,  French  (Paris),  Euclid  (eleven 
books),  all  Hamblin  Smith’s  Algebra,  Arithmetic, 
Literature,  and  General  English.  Fairly  liberal 
terms. — Miss  N.  L.  S.,  39  Lansdowne  Crescent,  W. 

QWITZEHL  AND.  —  ARTHUR 

F?  PRYCE,  M.A.,  Modern  Side  Master  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School,  Da'  lington,  is  Forming 
a  Party  of  his  own  Pupils  and  others,  to  Spend 
August  in  Switzerland.  Details  of  Tour  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Terms,  inclusive  of  all  charge  .  J'.  guineas. 

ED  UC  AT  I  ( )  N  at  F  R  A  X  K  FO  RT-on- 

MAIN.— GUSTAV  BOESC1IE,  Master  in  the 
Realgymnasium,  RECEIVES  a  FEW  BOY'S  into  his 
Family.  Careful  supervision.  Special  advantages  for 
scientific  and  mercantile  studies.  Highest  references. 
— Address,  Saalgasse  31,  Frankfort;  or,  MELVILLE 
LYNCH,  M. A.,  Redhill,  Surrey.  


i 


HEATHOOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS 

—  --  — TMmnAamn 


rJTHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
rjMIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
tjdHE  ANTI- STYLO  GRAPH. 


Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master— Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SOALLON,  Esq.,  M  A.,  Secretary. 

G  1IRL S’  G  R  A  M M  A  R  8 C II O  OL, 

T  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Hoad  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £110  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Hghfield,  Manniugham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. _ 

A  M- 


unc.er 

Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  tho  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  aud  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  aud  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. _ _ 

SHERBORNE  SCHOOL.  —  SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  will  be  OFFERED 
fur  COMPETITION  on  July  24th.— For  further 
particular.3,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  HEAD  MASTER, 
School  House,  Sherborne. _ 

mHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. _ _ _  _ 

O  WEDI  S  H  M  ED  I  G  A  L  and 

IO  HYGIENIC  GYMNASIUM,  48  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W.  For  the  treatment  of  suitable  cases 
of  deformity  aud  chronic  disease,  and  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Gymnastics. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 
MEDICAL  DIRECTOR. 


Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 


The  anti-stylograph 

(Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Re  ervoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  larfe 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  61. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  ami  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 


rTlHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

JL  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P, 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Librai  y  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ton  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  Secretary  and  Librarian; 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  iu  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  ivorld.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

ITALIAN  AVINES. 


Chianti  Brolio,  red  (Baron  Rieasoli’s) 
Capri,  white  and  red... 

Barolo,  red  ...  . 

Barbera,  red,  dry 
Lagrima  Oristi,  white 
Sparkling  Asti,  white 


21/0 
21/0 
24/0 
24  0 
28/0 
30/0 


H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  39  Holborn  Viaduct, 
E.C.,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London;  and 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

HO  L L O  AV  A  Y’S  PILLS  and 

OINTMENT.— Catarrhs,  Coughs,  and 
Quinseys.— Diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest  are  the 
bane  of  our  lives  in  this  treacherous  and  variab’e 
climate;  neglected  or  injudiciously  treated  at  their 
onset,  serious  consequences  often  ensue.  Now  nothing 
relieves  them  so  quickly,  or  so  certainly  cures  them 
as  these  most  potent  remedies.  Whatever  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient,  Holloway’s  remedies  will 
restore,  if  recovery  be  possible ;  they  will  retard 
the  alarming  symptoms  till  the  blood  is  purified  aud 
nature  consummates  the  cure,  gradually  restoring 
strength  and  vital  nervous  power.  By  persevering  iu 
the  use  of  Holloway’s  preparations,  tone  is  conferred 
ou  the  stomach  and  frame  generally.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  testified  that  by  the  use  of  these 
remedies  alone  they  have  be  n  restored  to  health 
after  every  other  means  had  failed. 
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Patron. 

Her  Host  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OP  “WALES,  IC.G. 

'  INTERNATIONAL 

I  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

"  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

Garden  promenades.  Attractive  fish -culturing 
operations.  Large  and  well-stocke  1  Aquaria. 
Lifeboats,  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh-water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 
Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  8  30  p.m.,  except 
Wednesday,  when  doors  are  open  from  10  a.m. 
till  8.30  p.m.  Fisli  Market  open  daily  from  8  to  11 
a.m.,  and  5  to  8  p.m.  Admission  Free.  The  full  Band 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Col. 
Clive)  pei  forms  uuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan 
Godfrey,  daily,  at  intervals,  from  1  till  late  in  the 
evening:  if  tine,  in  the  Gardens ;  if  wet,  in  the  Inland 
Fisheries  Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  Gd.  Season  Tickets, 
Two  Guineas. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensing'on  Station,  District  and  Metropolitan 
Railways;  trains  every  two  minu‘03.  Omnibusis 
from  all  parts. 

Fa.ilities  are  offered  by  tbe  leading  Railway 
Companies  for  tbe  conveyance  of  passengers  from  ail 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  Exhibition  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  Chita,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland,  Russiaand  Poland,  Spain  aud  Portugal, 
Straits  SettlemeLts,  Switzerland,  Tasmania,  United 
States,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 


INTERNATIONAL 

ISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 


A  considerable  port  on  of  tbe  Exhibition  is  now  open 
to  the  public  until  10  o’clock. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 


Conferences  are  now  being  held  in  the  Conservatory 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  2  o’clock  p.m  , 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  on 
s  bjects  connected  with  Fisheries.  Admission  free  to 
visitors  to  Exhibition.  Short  discussions  will  follow 
each  of  the  papers. 


INTERNATIONAL 

T?  ISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

Jj  IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Series  of  Shilling  Handbooks  by  eminent  authorities. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  a  knowlo  'ge  of  all  matters 
connected  with  Fishing  more  general  as  well  a?  more 
accurate,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fisheries  Exhibition  have  resolved  uuon 
issuing  from  time  to  time  a  series  of  popular  Shilling 
Handbooks,  written  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  of  the  day.  The  Committee  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
securing  the  valuable  services  of  the  following 
gentlemen  : — 

FREDERICK  PCLLCCK,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  Ed  in.,  Corpus  Christi  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford — “  The 
Law  as  to  Fishing  and  Fisheries,” 

[J  ust  published. 

G.  B.  HOWES,  Demonstrator  of  Biology,  Normal 
School  of  Science,  South  Kensington  —  “Food 
Fi-hes.”  [Just  published. 

W.  M.  ADAMS,  B.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  Designer  and  Compiler  of  the  Fisheries 
Map  of  the  British  Islands — “  The  History  of  Fish¬ 
ing  from  the  Rarlie-t  Times.”  [In  the  press. 

W.  SAVILLE  KENT,  F.L.S  ,  FZ.S  — “ Marine  and 
Freshwater  Fishes  of  the  British  I-les  ”  (illustrated). 

[In  the  press. 

His  Excellency  SPENCER  WALPOLE,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  I  le  of  Man. — “  The  British  Fish 
Trade.”  [In  the  press. 

FRANCIS  DAY,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner  for  India  to 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition — “  Fish  Culture” 
(illusti  ated). 

E  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH,  F.L.S,  F.Z  S,  Special 
Commissioner  for  Juries,  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition — “  Apparatus  used  in  Fishing.” 

[In  the  press. 

W.  STEPHEN  MITCHELL,  M.A.  (Cantab.)— ‘‘Fish 
as  Food.”  I  In  the  press. 

WILLIAM  SENIOR  ("Red-Spinner'”)— “  Angling 
in  Great  Britain.” 

JAMES  G  BERTRAM,  Author  if  “The  Harvest  of 
the  Sea.” — “  The  Unappreciated  Life  of  the  British 
Fisherman.” 

C.  E.  FRYER,  Assistant  -  Inspector  of  Salmon 
Fisheries,  Home  Office — “The  Salmon  Fisheries” 
(illustrated).  fin  the  press. 

J.  P.  WHEELDON,  late  Angling  Editor  of  Bell’s 
Life — “  The  Angling  Societies  of  London  and  the 
Provinces.” 

FRANCIS  DAY,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner  for  India  to 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition  —  “Indian  Fish 
and  Fishing  ”  (illustrated).  [In  the  press. 

HENRY  LEE,  F.L.S. — “Curious  Sea  Creaturos  ” 
(illustrated). 

JOHN  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Oxon.) — “  The  Literature 
of  Sea  and  River  Fishing.” 

A.  J.  R.  TRENDELL,  of  the  Inner  Temp’e,  B.arristor- 
at-Law,  Literary  Superintendent  for  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition — “  The  Outcome  of  the  Exhibition.” 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  ...  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 


T  ONDON  and  WESTMINSTER 

_i  J  BANK,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  SPECIAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Bank  will  be  held  at 
the  HEAD  OFFICE,  in  LCTHBURY,  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  the  18th  day  of  July  next,  at  1  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  Half-yearly 
Report  from  the  Director?,  and  to  declare  a  Dividend* 
May  30th,  1883.  T.  P.  SHIPP,  Secretary. 

The  Transfer-books  of  the  Company  will  be  closed, 
to  prepare  for  the  dividend,  on  the  2ud  July  next, 
and  will  re-open  on  the  5th  of  July.  Proprietors 
registered  in  tlic  books  of  the  Company  on  the  30th 
June  will  be  entitled  to  the  dividend  for  the  current 
half-year  on  the  number  of  shares  then  standing  in 
their  respective  names. 


Colonies. 

BILLS  on  tlie  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


f\  UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 

VX  OFFICE. 

Head  Office — 11  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Law  Courts  Branch — 21  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman — Alean  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq 


Bonliam-Carter, 


George  Lake,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Skaw- 
Lefevre,  M.P.  [Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock, 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

S.  Hope  Morley,  Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Henry 
Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farquliar, 

Bart. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 

John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Thomson  Uankey,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  John  G. 

Hubbard,  M.P. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  Marsden. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  Browne. 
Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up 

and  invested  . £1,000,900 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  .  3,500,000 

Total  Annual  Income,  over  ...  640,000 

N.B.— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer 
should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Gffice,  or  with  the 
Agent?,  on  or  before  tbe  9th  day  of  July. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVEN SCROFT,  Manager. 


i  CC  ID  ENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
“Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aeainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 


Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


ORDINARY  LIFE  POLICIES, 

by  the  application  of  Bonuses,  after  compara¬ 
tively  few  years, 

TRANSFORMED  into  PAID-UP  POLICIES, 
requiring  no  payments  or  care  to  keep  them  in  force. 


LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 
Founded  1838. 


ANNUAL  REVENUE . £451,304 

CLAIMS  and  BONUSES  PAID  . £4,335,729 


London  :  5  Lombard  Street,  and  123  Pall  Mall. 
Edinburgh  :  82  Princes  Street. 

npiiE  commercial  union 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


rn HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

X  aud  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

Life  and  Annuity  Funds  .  £3,422,078 

General  Reserve  and  Fire  Re-insurance 

Fund .  £1,500.000 

The  Total  Invested  Funds... .  £6,381,742 

The -Fire  Iucome  alone  for  1882  was...  £1,171.571 

The  Total  Income  for  the  Year  .  £1,677,749 

The  magnitude  of  the  Company’s  business  enables 
it  to  accept  Insurances  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Total  Claims  paid  . £18,708,111 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT— All  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  moderate  rates. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES  under  new  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

No  Policy-holder  is  involved  in  the  slightest  liability 
of  partnership. 

Offices. 

Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin,. 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  NewcasGe. 
Prospectuses  and  forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  aud 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Office?,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  agencies  invited.  Fire  Renewal  Premiums 
falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within  15 
days  therefrom. 

Loudon  Offices— Cornhill  and  Charing  Cross. 

OUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Tlireadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Yere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


T LFR ACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

X  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
sceuery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  CF  TIIEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

The  Nexv  Illustrated  Trice  List  Post-free. 


D  R . 

ALKARAM. 

ALKARAM. 


HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 

DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM. 


As  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  procure  DUNBAR’S  ALKA.- 
RAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which  will  cure  the  severest  cases  in  half-an-liour. 
Sold  by  all  Chemist.?,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address,  Dr. 
DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons, 
1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street, 


HAY-FEVER, 

HAY-FEVER. 
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SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  &  WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  Gd  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 
Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 

SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

1  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediately. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered . 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING-  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &c. 


STEPHENS’  ITTKSof  all  kinds  can  bo  obtained 
of  any  fi*t&tioner  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

•GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


MAPP1N  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O..  LONDON.  W. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  thi3  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


FRY’S 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sidney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article .’  ’ — Standard. 


COCOA 


F 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

RY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Strictly  pure.”—' W.  IV.  Stoddart, 

T?  P  SI  Gifu  A  nnlrrnt  Di-Intnl 


F.I.C.,  F.C.8.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning'  Grey;  Cleanses 
from  D.indrilf;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers",  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s 
22  Wellington  Street,  S trail  1,  London,  W.C. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^A  MPLO  UGH ’S  P  Y  RETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  aud  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


CURE  of  HAY  FEVER,  Summer 

Catarrh,  by  Dr.  Locock's  Pulmonic  Wafers. 
— From  Mr.  Brown,  1G8  Hockley  Hill,  Birmingham. 
— “One  person  suffered  from  Hay  Fever — Summer 
Catarrh— took  the  Wafers,  and  found  almost  im¬ 
mediate  relief."  They  give  instant  relief,  and  rapidly 
cure  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs, 
and  taste  pleasantly.  Price  Is  ljd,  2s  9J,  4s  6d, 
anc  s  per  box,  by  all  Druggists. 


MR.  UNWIN’S  NEW  BOOKS, 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 

HALF-HOURS  with  FAMOUS  AMBASSADORS.  By 

the  Author  of  “  T  e  Life  of  Gladstone,”  See.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Steel  Portrait,  7s  6d. 
VERNON  LEE. 

OTTILIE :  an  Eighteenth  Century  Idyl.  By  Vernon 

Lee,  Author  of  “  Belcaro,”  “  Prince  of  the  Hundred  Soups,”  &c.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra  3s  6d. 
GEORGE  SMITH,  of  COALVILLE. 

I’VE  BEEN  A-GIPSYING;  or,  Rambles  among  our 

Gipsies  and  their  Children  in  their  Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of  Coalville.  Illus¬ 
trated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


COLLEGE  DAYS ;  Recorded  in  Blank  Verse.  Printed 

on  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  fcip.  Svo,  parchment,  5<. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  17  Holborn  Viaduct. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY'.— Revised  to  1883. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplement iry  Maps  of  the  Northern  aud  Southern  Hemispheres  ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  L  ind  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the*  Wind*,  River  Basins.  &c. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varni.-hed,  £3  3<.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  baml-ome  portfolio,  half. bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


Imperii  1  folio,  half  bound  ru=sia,  gilt  edge3,  £5  53. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  Johx  Baktholosiew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Iudex. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  r i  1 1  edges  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.’  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  u^e,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious" — Athenceum. 


Crown  foFo,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £'l  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD  :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  h  ilf-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  t lie  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting'  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  PERRIN  S’. 

•„*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CP.03SE  and  BLAOKWELE,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 


20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 


WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[June  30,  1883, 


LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

JULY,  1883.  No.  DCCCXIII.  Price  2s  6d. 
Contents. 


t 


Monthly,  price  Haif-a-Crown. 

HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


The  Great  Ethioman  Trap:  a  Sequel  to  the 
Great  African  Mystery. 

The  Millionaire. — Part  IV. 

The  Rinaldo  of  Torquato  Tasso. 

Three  Days  with  Juvenile  Offenders  in  France. 
Red-hot  Reform. 

The  Little  'World:  a  Story  of  Japan. — Con- 
elusion. 

A  Sketch  from  South  Warwickshire. 

Lord  Ripon's  “  Small  Measure.” 

The  Dyspeptic  Ministry. 

William  Blackwood  anil  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


T 


Now  ready,  6  1,  NEW  SERIES,  No.  1. 

HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

JULY. 

Contents. 


The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa.” 
Chap.  1.  An  Intercessor.  Chap.  2  A  Last  Walk. 
Chap.  3.  Goodbye.  With  Illustrations  by  W. 
Ralston. 

The  Lay  Figure.  With  Illustrations  by  George 
Du  Maurier. 

The  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea.  With  Illustrations  by 
W.  Small. 

The  First  Warning.  (An  Essay.) 

My  Tiger  Watch.  With  Illustrations  by  II.  Furniss. 
King  Pepin  and  Sweet  Clive.  With  Illustrations 
by  George  Du  Maurier. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  9,  JULY. 


Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps. 
36-39. 

The  Dorsetshire  Labourer.  By  Thomns  Hardy. 
The  Death  of  the  Shameful  Knight.  By  Violet 
Hunt. 

Love  a  la  Mode.  By  Mrs.  Parr. 

The  “Royal  Irish”  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

Across  the  Plains.  Part  I.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Strawberries.  By  Graut.  Allen. 

In  the  Oarquinez  Woods.  Cnap?.  1-2.  By  Bret 
Harte. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Monthly,  price  One  Shilling. 

Merry  England, 

the  New  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Contents  of  No.  3. — July,  1883. 

“  Horny-handed  Brothers  a  Forgotten  Chapter 
iu  the  History  of  Labour.  By  J.  G.  Cox.  With  an 
Illustration  of  “A  Cistercian  Shepherd,”  by  Mrs. 
Butler,  Painter  of  “The  Roll  Call.” 

In  a  Berkshire  Village  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Cornish. 

The  Story  of  a  Picture.  By  Mrs.  Meynell.  With 
9  Illustrations  by  Sir  Frederick  Lcightou,  P.R  A. 
Her  Brother!  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 

Thoughts  in  a  Library.  By  John  Dennis. 
Travelling  Thoughts  on  the  Acropjlis.  By  Mrs. 
Pfeiffer. 

The  London  Sparrow.  By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Bogies  of  Provincial  Life  :  Small-talk.  By 
Alice  Coikrau. 

Reviews  and  Views. 

“  A  great  success.” — Academy. 

“Unquestionably  good.” — Standard. 

“A  social  succ3?3.” — Spectator. 

41  Essex  Street,  Strand,  Landon. 


Now  ready,  price  7d,  Part  V.  of 

T  ETTS’S  HOUSEHOLD 

I J  MAGAZINE,  a  Complete  Encjcloirelia  of 
Domestic  Requirements. 

Contents. 

Serial  Story.  Rosa  Mulholland. 

The  Workroom  and  Boudur  Elise  Ollif. 

How  I  Built  My  House.  W.  H.  Wood.  M.R.I  B  A. 
Household  Law  :  Pates  and  Taxes.  Dr.  Griffiths. 
Boys’  Story:  My  First  Voyage.  Alfred  H.  Miles. 
Home  Work  :  The  General  Servant.  MissC.  Moss. 
Where  to  Spend  the  Holidays.  Thomas  Archer. 
One  More.  Robert  Overton. 

Sick  Room:  Nursery  Ailments.  A  Consulting 
Pbys’cian. 

Household  Object  Lessons.  Annie  B - 

At  the  Piano  :  The  Angel’s  Whisper.  J.  T.  Field. 
Fashions  of  the  Month.  E  ise  Ollif. 

The  Dining-Room.  A.  G.  Fayne. 

Gardening.  William  Earley. 

Answers  to  Correspondents.  Poetry,  Marian  I. 
Hurrell,  aud  M.  E.  T. 

Sets  of  Accounts  for  Expenditure  and  Laundry. 

Special  Notice  of  Valuable  Prizes  to  be  given  away. 
Sje  Part  IV. 

Letts,  Son,  and  Co.  (Limited),  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  3s,  Quarterly  ;  Yearly,  12s,  post  free. 

jyj  I  N  D.  No.  XXXI. 


1.  A  Criticism  of  the  Critical  Philosofhy.— (II.) 

H.  Sidgwick. 

2.  Maimonides  and  Spinoza.  K.  Pearson. 

3.  Mr.  Spencer’s  Theory  of  Society. — (I.)  F.  W. 

Maitland. 

4.  The  Word.  Father  Harper,  S.J. 


With  Notes  and  Discussions,  Critical  Notices,  &e. 
Williams  and  Norgate.  London  and  Edinburgh. 


ART  AS  DECORATIVE.  —  See  t 

BUILDER  (41,  by  post  4)rl) ;  View  in  1 
Oriental  Museum,  Vienua ;  Great  Ayton  Cemeti 
Lidge;  A  Chalet  Residence;  The  Artisans’  E«ta 
Hornsey,  fully_  illustrated— Safely  of  Egress  fri 
Buildings  —  Life  of  an  Unsuccessful  Architect 
Modern  Hospital  Construction  -  Exaininatio- 
Surveyors  Institution,  &c.— 40  Catherine  Street  a 
all  Newsmen. 


Contents  for  JULY. 

1  uther. — I.  By  Jame^  Anthony  Froude. 

Without  God,  no  Commonwealth.  By  Cardinal 
Manning. 

Idealistic  Legislation  in  India.  By  Lewis  Pugh 
Pugh,  M.P. 

Count  Rumford.  By  Professor  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

The  Four  Chief  Apostles. — I.  By  Professor  Godet. 
Two  Poems.  By  Lewis  Morris. 

The  Ethics  of  Biography.  By  Mr*.  Oliphant. 
Social  Wreckage.  By  Ellice  Hopkins. 
Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  By 
Gabriel  Mo  nod. 

Contemporary  Records  :—l.  Oriental  History.  By 
Professor  Sayce. — 2.  Fiction.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
— 3.  Sociil  Philosophy.  By  John  Rae.— 4.  Physical 
Science.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Literary  Notices  :— “  Across  Chryse  France  and 
Tongking.  By  R.  S.  Gundry.  New  Books. 

Letter  to  the  Editor.  By  St.  George  Mivart. 
Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


rpHE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

X  for  JULY,  1883,  price  2s  6d. 

The  Spoliation  of  India.  By  J.  Seymour  Keay. 
The  Whigs  :  a  Rejoinder.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Cowper. 

House-lighting  by  Electricity.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C  M.G. 

Supernaturalism  .-  Mediaeval  and  Classical.  By 
W.  S.  L;lly. 

Whither  shall  I  send  my  Son  ?  By  Major-General 
the  Hon.  W.  Feildiug. 

The  Coming  of  the  Friars.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jessopp. 

New  Guinea.  By  Coutts  Trotter. 

The  Sirens  in  A.ncifnt  Literature  and  Art.  By 
Walter  Copland  Perry. 

Why  send  more  Irish  out  of  Ireland  ?  By  A.  M. 
Sullivan. 

Cheap  Fish  for  London.  By  Samuel  Plimsoll. 

The  Critical  Condition  of  the  Army.  By  General 
Sir  Liutoru  Simmon«,  G.C.B. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co ,  London. 


rpiIE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

JL  for  JULY. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

Contents. 

The  Future  of  the  Radical  Party. 

The  Stage  in  Relation  to  Literature.  By  the 
Earl  of  LyLton. 

Egypt : — 

I.  Non-Political  Control  in  Egypt.  By  Major- 
General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

II.  The  International  Position  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  By  T.  E.  Holland,  Professor  of 
International  Law,  Oxford. 

A  Chapter  of  Autobiography.  By  the  Right  Rev. 

Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Th  Limits  of  English  Revolution.  By  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford. 

Remarks  on  Some  of  my  Reviewers.  By  R.  G. 
Wilberforce. 

The  Fate  of  the  London  Bill.  By  J.  F.  B.  Firth, 
M.P. 

Hellenism  in  South  Kensington  :  a  Dialogue. 
By  H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Army  Hospital  Service.  By  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  C.B. 

Cave  Tombs  in  Galilee.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 
Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 


rPHE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

X  JULY.  2-s  6d. 

Contents. 

Figures,  Facts,  and  Fallacies.  By  “  N.” 

A  Stroll  with  Corkhouse.  By  Lord  Sangfroid. 
The  Gold  Question  and  the  Fall  of  Prices.  By 
H.  H.  Gibbs,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  Irving  as  a  Tragedian.  By  B.  Brooksbank. 
Conservative  Instincts  in  the  English  People  : — 
I.  The  Middle  Class.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

II.  The  Working  Classes.  By  Percy  Greg. 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay.  By  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
Bart. 

The  Future  of  Whigqism.  By  George  Byron  Cnrtis. 
Roma  Nuova— Roma  Vecchia  By  Lord  Lamington. 
The  Suez  Canal.  By  Arthur  Mills. 

The  Art  of  Essay-writing.  By  John  Dennis. 

The  Lords  and  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Pensees  of  Pas  al.  By 
H.  W.  Hoare. 

Current  Politics  By  the  Editors. 

London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Quarterly,  nrice  2-;  61. 

rilHE  MODERN  REVIEW. 

X  Contents  of  No.  15,  JULY,  1883. 

The  Book  of  Judges.  By  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
M.  A. 

The  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr. 
Oort. 

Ernest  Renan’s  Recollections.  By  R.  Rodolph 
Suffield. 

George  Ripley.  By  W.  H.  Channing. 

Science  Teaching  as  a  Rflief  from  the  Over¬ 
strain  in  Education.  By  W.  Lant  Carpenter, 
B.A.,  B.So. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Social  Economy.  By 
Mis.  Fenwick  Miller. 

The  Laws  Relating  to  Heresy  and  Blasphemy. 

By  W.  Blake  Odgers,  LL.  D. 

Note  on  Denominational  Training  Colleges. 

By  R.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A. 

Notices  of  Books 

Loudon:  James  Ciarke  and  Co.,  13  and  14  Fleet 
Street. 


A  DECADE  of  VERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 
Remington  and  Co. 


COMMENCEMENT  of  a  NEW  VOLUME. 

Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

rriHE  EXPOSITOR. 

I  Edited  by  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 

Contents  for  July. 

Balaam  :  an  Exposition  and  a  Study.  By  the 
Editor. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  By  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,, 
D.D. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  :  her 
Completeness.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Milligan,  D.D. 

The  Identification  of  the  Serpent  with  Satan 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Deane, 
M  A. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Ven.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

St.  James  on  the  Incarnation.  By  Joseph  John 
Murphy. 

Brief  Notices. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


JOURNAL  of  EDUCATION,. 

f)  No.  168,  for  JULY. 

1.  Teaching  of  Physical  Science:  a  Reply.  By 

Professor  Claypole. 

2.  An  Apology  for  Flobimel. 

3.  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

4.  Education  v.  Teaching.  By  Dorothea  Beale. 

5.  Pictures  for  Elementary  Schools. 

6.  French  Class  Books.  By  F.  Storr. 

7.  Reviews  : — Guest’s  “  English  Rhythms  '* — Saints- 

bury’s  “  Specimens  of  French  Literature,”  &c. 

8.  Mr.  A.  K.  Isbister. 

9.  The  Headmistresses’  Conference. 

10.  Occasional  Notes  : — Schools  and  Universities. 

11.  Correspondence  :— I.  11.  Green’s  Rank  a6  a 

Historian.  By  Bro  ,ke  Lambert. — London 
University  Extension.  By  E.  T.  Cook. — 
Denominational  Training  Colleges.  By  J.  P 
Faunthorpe  —Public  School  Latin  Primer,  & 

12.  Translation  Prize— Renan’s  “  Souvenirs.” 

Price  6d  ;  per  post,  7d. 

96  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCEr 

tj  JDLY,  1883  Edited  by  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D., 
and  George  H.  Savage,  M.D’.  Price  3s  6d. 

Contents. 

On  the  Seat  of  Consciousness.  By  John  Cleland,. 
M.D. 

Lunacy  Legislation  in  Holland.  By  F.  M.  Cowan, 
M.D. 

Caffeine,  in  its  Relationships  to  Animal  Heat, 
and  as  Contrasted  with  Alcohol.  By  W.  Bevau 
Lewis,  L.R.C.P.  Loud. 

Prognosis  in  Cases  of  Refusal  of  Food.  By 
Henry  Sutherland,  M.D. 

The  Prognosis  in  Insanity.  By  D.  G.  Thomson, 
M.D. 

On  Large  and  Small  Asylums.  By  T.  Claye  Shaw, 
M.D. 

Also  Cafes  by  Drs.  James  Adam,  M:ckle,  Savage, 
Strahan,  and  Wiglesworth,  aud  an  Article  on  the 
Beer  Dietary  in  Asylums. 

Loudon:  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington 
Street. 


J1HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  FORTH¬ 
COMING  NUMBER  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  the  7th,  and  BILLS 
by  the  10th  JULY. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

In  2  vols.  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

JLjL  By  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B.A. 

“If  your  second  volume  obtains  an  extensive 
reading,  you  will  have  done  a  great  work  for  both 
countries.” — Professor  F.  W.  Newman. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound.” — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

“A  monument  of  wide  reading  and  eloquent  argu¬ 
ment.” — Manchester  Examiner. 

“  Two  finely-written  and  studiously  learned 
volumes.” — Durham  Chronicle. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Price  Sixpence. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

of  Mr.  GEORGE’S  “PROGRESS  and 
POVERTY”  and  Mr.  MILL’S  “THEORY  of 
WAGES.”  By  Francis  D.  Longe,  Author  of  “  A 
Refutation  of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory  of  Modern 
Political  Economy,"  1866. 

London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
Birmingham  :  Aie.-srs.  Cornish  Brothers. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling, 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Squ  ire,  London,  W. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY* 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers* 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO-,  1  Pall  Af all 
East,  S.W. 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

M\ udie's  Select  Library  provides  for  all  Subscribers  of  One- 
Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards  a  Constant  Succession  of  the  Best 
and  Newest  Books  in  every  Department  of  Literature. 

Devised  Lists  of  the  principal  Works  at  present  in  circulation *T 
and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  sale  at  greatly 
reduced  prices ,  are  now  ready ,  and  will  be  forwarded ,  postage  freer 
on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

“  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  Art  Journal  as  useful  as  it  is  orna¬ 
mental.” —  World. 

“  The  Art  Journal  is  very  complete  as  a  history  of  the  year’s  art.” — Spectator. 

“Delightfully  varied, without  losing  sight,  on  a  single. page,  of  its  general  pur¬ 
pose.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

MONTHLY,  TRICE  2s  6d. 

THE  ART  JOURNAL, 

FOR  JULY. 

The  July  Number  contains  an  Etching,  “  Winter  Fuel,”  by  Frederick  Slocombe  ; 
a  Line  Engraving  of  “  Refurbishing,”  by  J.  Godfrey,  after  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A. ;  and 
a  Line  Engraving  of  the  “  Queen’s  Memorial  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians,”  by  H.  C.  Balding,  after  F.  J  .  Williamson. 

The  Illustrated  Articles  are  “  Joseph  Wright,  of  Derby,”  by  D.  C.  Thomson  (four 
Engravings) ;  “  Russiau  Orfevrerie,”  by  H.  Wilson  (three  Engravings) ;  “The  Year’s 
Advance  in  Stoneware  and  Fayence,”  by  W.  Armstrong  (eight  Engravings);  “The 
Backwaters  of  the  Thames,”  by  W.  Senior  (five  Engravings)  ;  and  an  Illustrated- 
Supplement,  with  seven  Engravings,  on  the  “Jones  Collection  at  South  Kensington,”" 
by  G.  R.  Redgrave. 

London:  ART  JOURNAL  OFFICE,  IVY  LANE. 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

AUT  CAESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By  the  Countess  Von 

Bothmer,  Authoress  of  “  German  Home  Life.”  3  vols.,  21s. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ANGELS.  By  M.  Hope.  2  vols.,  12s. 
IN  the  OLDEN  TIME.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mdlle. 

Mori,”  &c.  2  vols.,  12s. 

ARDEN.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  2  vols.,  12s. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

ASK  FOE 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SONS 
LIST. 


TWO  NEW  SERIAL  STORIES 

now  running  in 

The  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

entitled, 

Belinda,  by  Miss  Broughton, 
and 

lone  Stewart,  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 


Now  rc.uly,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers,  price 
One  Shilling. 

The  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  Jolt,  1883. 

Belinda.  By  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Continued.) 
Mbs.  Delaney  in  Ireland. 

Warlike  Adventures  of  a  Peaceful  Prima  Donna. 
Chopin. 

Empress  Eugenie's  Flight  to  England. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Stratford  and 
the  Crimean  War.  XXVI. -XXIX. 

La  Dame  a  la  Tasse  de  The. 

Some  Reminiscences  of  Literary  Paris. 

Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Cont’nued.) 


The  RETROSPECT  of  a  LONG  LIFE. 

By  S  C.  Hall.  30s. 

This  Work  contains  Reminiscence*  of  most  of  the 
Celebrated  Literary,  Ar  istic,  Social,  and  Political 
Characters  of  the  last  Half-century. 

4  4  A  book  that  abounds  in  every  chapter  with  inter¬ 
esting  reminiscences  and  amusing  gossip.” —  St. 
Jumeti’s  Gazette. 


SEVEN  YEARS  at  ETON.  With 

Reminiscences  of  my  Contemporaries.  Edited  by 
J.  Brinsley-Richards.  Third  Edition,  l  vol., '6s. 
“  We  may  at  once  say  that  a  better  book  of  its  kind 
we  have  never  seen.” — Spectator. 


TEN  YEARS  on  a  GEORGIA 

PLANTATION.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Leigh. 
1  vol.,  10s  6d. 

“  Mrs.  Leigh  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
written  a  work  which  has  not  many  superiors,  either 
in  instructiveuess  or  amusement. ” — Globe. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  FAIR  COUNTRY  MAID.  By  E. 

Fairfax  Byrrne,  Author  of  “  Milicent,”  &e.  Iu 
3  vols.  [ Now  ready. 


HELENE.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard. 

Iu  2  vols.  crown  8/0. 


CONTRADICTIONS.  By  Miss  Peard, 

Author  of  “Cartouche,”  “The  Rose-garden/’ 
&c.  2  vols. 

“  A  very  pretty  romance  indeed  is  *  Contra¬ 
dictions.’  It  is  told  with  singular  force  and  grace, 
and  is  extremely  affecting  in  parts.” — Illastratid 
London  News. 


TRANSPLANTED.  By  Miss  Fraser- 

Tytler,  Author  of  “  Grisel  Romney,”  &3.  In  2 
vols.  crown  8vo. 

“The  story  of  Celeste  is  graceful  and  touching. 
There  are  powerful  scenes  in  the  book,  notably  the 
death  of  Thor  nton.” — Athenasum. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

Publish  rs  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Farmer  John.  By  George 

Holmes. 

The  Senior  Songman.  By  the 

Author  of  44  St.  Olave’s,”  &c. 

A  Maid  Called  Barbara,  By 

Catharine  Childar. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Comiu’  thro’  the  Rye,” 
&c.  Second  Edition. 

Her  Sailor  Love.  By  Mrs. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &c. 

BURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


CAUTION". — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*.*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 
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GEORGE  BELL  MV  SONS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


Crown  8 vc,  6s. 

The  ROMANCE  of  the  COAST:  Tales  and  Sketches  of 

North-Country  Fishing  Folk.  By  J.  Runciman. 

Part  84,  with  22  Coloured  Plate-,  5s. 

SOWERBY’S  ENGLISH  BOTANY.  Edited  by  J.  T. 

Boswell,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  Part  81,  con'aining  Marsiliaceae,  Isoetaceae, 
Selaginellaccae,  Lycopodiaceae,  Ophioglosaceae. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  BOHN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

KANT'S  PROLEGOMENA  and  METAPHYSICAL 

FOUNDATIONS  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Translated,  with  Memoir  and 
Introduction,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Author  of  “Jean  Paul  Marat."  With 
Portrait,  post  8vo,.  5s. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  BOHN'S  COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 

DOEREE’S  ADVERSARIA.  With  Preface  by  the  late 

Professor  W.  Wagner.  2  vols.,  10s. 

Crown  8ro,  4s  6d. 

The  LIVES  of  JEHAN  VITRIEK,  Warden  of  the 

Franciscan  Convent  at  St.  Omer  ;  and  JOHN  COLET,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London.  Written  iu  Lnt  u,  by  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  in  a  Letter  to  Justus 
Jonas.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  J.  TT.  Lupton,  M.A., 
Surmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COMPENDIUM  of  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY,  from 

1688-1830.  With  a  Pieface  by  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor 
of  Divinity. 

(Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  CO.) 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  price  2s  6d. 

A  KEY  to  TENNYSON'S  “  IN  MEMORIAM.”  By  Alfred 

Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield  and  Sub- Dean  of  York. 

“  We  certainly  find  genuine  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  work;  in  fact, 
help  which  very  few  readers  of  Mr.  Tennyson  can  afford  to  despise." — Spectator. 

Post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

CRUCES  SHAKESPEARIANAE,  Difficult  Passages  in  the 

Works  of  Shakespeare.  The  Test  of  the  Folio  and  Quartos  collated  with 
the  Lections  of  Recent  Editions  and  the  Old  Commentators.  With  Original 
Emendations  and  Notes.  By  B.  G.  Kinnear. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC :  a  Manual  of  Improved 

Methods  of  Working  Some  of  the  more  Advanced  Rules,  including  numerous 
Examples  in  Proportion,  Vulgar  Fractions,  Per-centages,  Averaging  of  Rates, 
and  Seales  of  Notation;  and  an  Appendix  of  Exami ration  Papers,  with 
Answers.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  M  A. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

LATIN  PRIMER;  with  Exercises.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin, 

M.A.,  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  at  Sherborne  School. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  BELL'S  READING-BOOKS. 

Post  8vo,ls. 

The  LIGHT  of  TRUTH,  and  other  Parables  from  Nature. 

By  Mrs.  A.  Gatiy. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  AO  CO.’S  LIST. 

Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN  has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  Copy  of  the  following  Work. 

WANDERINGS  in  a  WILD  COUNTRY;  or,  Three 

Years  nmongst  the  Caunibalsof  New'  Britain.  By  Wilfred  Powell,  F.R.G.S., 
Ac.  With  many  Illustrations,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  drawn  by  J. 
Medland,  E-:q.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  18s.  [Now  ready. 

PEN  and  PENCIL  SKETCHES.  Being  Reminis¬ 
cences  during  E;ghteen  Years’  Residence  in  Bengal.  By  W.  H.  Tloeio 
Hutchisson,  Esq.  ('“George  Trigger”).  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Wilson. 
With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  18s.  [Now  ready. 

RAMBLA-SPAIN.  An  Account  of  a  Recent  Trip 

across  Spain.  By  the  Author  of  “'Other  Countries.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
8s  6d.  [NowrcaJy. 

“  Bright  and  amusing.” — Whitehall  Review. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GREAT  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  HUEFFER. 

Small  post  8vo,  3s  each. 

MOZART.  By  Dr.  P.  Gehring.  [ Now  ready. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIYINGTON, 

188  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  WITNESSES. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  IN  THE 
LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD, 
and  the  Authority  of  the  Evangelical  Narratives. 

Lectures  Preached  in  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 

By  HENRY  WACE,  D.D., 

Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  iu  Kind's  College 

London. 


SEELEY  AND  GO., 

54  FLEET  STREET. 


PORTRAIT  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Etched  by  Rajon,  after 

the  Drawing  by  F.  W.  Burton,  Direct  u*  of  the  National  Gallery. 

The  only  au'hentic  Portrait  of  the  Author  of  “Roraola." 

Proofs  on  vellum  .  price  £5  5s. 

Proofs  on  Japu.e  e  paper  .  .  ,,  £3  3s. 

Priuts  .  ,,  £1  Is. 

“  The  likeness  is,  indeed,  quite  perfect;  nothin  r  more  characteristic  wis  ever 
drawn.  M.  Rnjon’s  i-cicner  rf  etching  is  entirely  suited  by  such  a  subject,  and 
he  has  produced  a  plate  which  will  probably  rauk  as  his  best.’’ — Sr.  James’s 
Gazette. 

Just  published. 

HEROES  and  KINGS :  Stories  from  the  Greek.  With 

Illu-trations.  By  the  Re. .  Professor  Church.  Price  Is  6  1,  cloth. 

“'Oil  the  who!-,  we  h  ’  re  not  lit  ’  a:iy  more  attractive  volume  t'i  om  Mr.  Church  ; 
and  wo  sincerely  1 1  pe  tint  the  enterprise  of  his  publishers  in  bringing  out  alittle 
volume,  so  perfect  in  shape,  at  so  low  a  price,  may  be  rewarded  by  tile  large  sale 
which  it  seems  to  us  to  deserve.” — Spectator. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

STORIES  from  HOMER.  Twelfth  Thousand,  price  5s. 

STORIES  from  VIRGIL.  Tenth  Thousand,  price  5s. 

STORIES  from  the  GREEK  TRAGEDIANS.  Seventh  Thousand, 

price  5s. 

STORIES  of  the  EAST  from  HERODOTUS.  Fifth  Thousand, 

price  5s. 

The  STORY  of  the  PERSIAN  WAR.  Fourth  Thousand,  price  5s. 
STORIES  from  LIVY.  Fourth  Thousand,  price  5s. 

The  STORY  of  the  LAST  DAYS  of  JERUSALEM.  Third  Thousand, 

price  3s  61. 

A  TRAVELLER’S  TRUE  TALE  from  LUCIAN.  Third  Thousand, 

price  3s  6d. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION  of 

CHAPTERS  on  ANIMALS.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  With 

Eight  Etchings  by  Bodmer  and  Veyrassat,  price  5s. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ROUND  MY  HOUSE  ;  Notes  of  Rural  Life.  Fourth  Edition,  price  5s. 
MODERN  FRENCHMEN  :  Five  Biographies.  Price  7s  6d. 

The  SYLVAN  YEAR.  With  20  Etchings,  price  12s  6d,  cloth,  gilt 

edges. 

Th'rd  Thousand,  price  5s. 

BELT  and  SPUR;  Stories  of  the  Knights  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  With  16  Illustrations. 

“A  chirming  story  book." — Athenaeum. 

“  *  Belt  and  Spur  ’  we  can  cordially  recommend." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  high-c'ass  gift-book  of  tlie  spirit-sto  ring  kind." — Spectator. 

“  A  sort  of  boy’s  Fro  ssart,  with  admirable  illustrations.” — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
“A  Capital  book  for  boys." — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

SECOND  EDITION  of 

HINTS  on  HOME  TEACHING.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott, 

Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  Price  3s. 

“A  treatise  to  give  governesses,  private  tutors,  aud  ;  arents  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  teaching Sensible  and  readable.’’—  Saturday  Review. 


SEELEY’  and  CO.,  54  Fleet  Street,  London. 


BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 


The  EARLY  HOMES  of  PRINCE  ALBERT.  By 

Alfred  Rimmer,  Author  of  "Our  Old  Country  Towt  s."  Ac.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  with  Tinted  Plates,  a  .d  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Square 
8 vo,  21s. 

A  TOUR  IN  GREECE,  1880.  By  Richard  Ridley 

Fabrep..  With  Twenty-seven  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Lord  Windsor. 
Royal  Svo,  with  a  Map,  21s. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE.  By  John  Stuart 

Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fcap. 
Svo,  extra  gilt  cloth,  6s. 

The  WORKS  of  HORACE.  Translated  into  English 

Verse,  with  Life  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  post 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  21s. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A. 

LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  aud  OTHER 

POEMS.  By  W.  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Small  4to,  iu  elegant 
cloth  binding,  with  gilt  edges,  21s. 

ANOTHER,  EDITION,  being  the  29th,  in  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  7s  6d. 

ESSAYS  in  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY.  By  John 

Skelton,  LL.D.  (Edin.),  (“  Shirley  ’’).  Crown  8vo,  12s  6d. 

The  SCOT  AEROAD.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  DC  L  , 

Historiographer  Royal  for  Scotland.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

A  LADY’S  CRUISE  in  a  FRENCH  MAN-OF-WAR. 

By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Author  of  “At  Home  iu  Fiji."  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  12s  6d. 

AT  HOME  in  FIJI.  By  the  Same.  Fourth  Edition. 

Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  7s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By  the  late  Colonel 

Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  “  Tara:  a  Mahratta 
Tale,"&c.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With  Preface  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  6j. 

WISE,  WITTY,  and  TENDER  SAYINGS,  in  PROSE 

and  VERSE.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Geokge  Eliot.  Fifth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  63. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Mrs.  HEMANS.  Copy¬ 
right  Editions.  1  vol.  royal  Svo,  5s.  The  Same,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Steel,  gilfr  edges,  7s  6d. 

TOM  CRINGLE’S  LOG.  A  New  Edition,  with  Illus¬ 

trations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols.  crown  870,  31s  Gd. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

Y  O  L  A  N  D  E  : 

A  Story  of  a  Daughter. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

AUTHOR  of  "SHANDON  BELLS.”  ‘‘A  PRINCESS  of  THULE,”  “The 
STRANGE  ADVENTURES  of  a  PHAETON,”  & 

3  vols.  crown  8vo,  31s  6J. 

44  ‘  Yolande*  is  a  thoroughly  pleasant,  reafiab’e  bool:,  3liowin^all  Mr.  Black's 

best  qualities  as  a  novelist . One  follows  the  story  with  unfl.ic'ging  interest 

up  to  its  quiet  and  pathetic  close.  Mr.  Black  has  written  more  ambitious 
novels,  perhaps,  but  nothing-  more  pleasant  to  read,  more  instinct  with  tender 
observations  of  the  beautiful  aspects  of  life  and  nature.*’— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  Gd  SERIES.— NEW  VOLS 


A  MISGUIDIT  LASSIE. 

By  Percy  Ross.  Crown  8vo,  Is  61. 

[Noli  week. 


BUT  YET  a  WOMAN.  By 

Arthur Siierbubne  Hardy.  Crown 
8 vo,  4s  6d. 

Popular  Edition,  paper  covers,  1*. 

“  A  novel  to  be  read  and  re-read  with 
delight.” — Independent,  N.  Y. 

ESSAYS.  By  F.  W.  H. 

Myers.  2  vols.  I.  CLASSICAL.  II. 
MODERN.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d  each. 

“  Worth  printing  and  reprinting, 
worth  reading  and  reading  again.”— 
Saturday  Review. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Mr. 
Isaacs.” 

DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS :  a 

True  Story.  By  F.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Laacs.” 
Crown  8 vo,  4s  6 1. 

“  Mr.  Crawford  has  achieved  another 
success.  His  new  book,  if  it  has  not  the 
peculiar  fascination  of  ‘Mr.  Isaacs,’  is 
in  some  respects  superior.  Le  v  r<  cent 
books  have  been  so  difficult  to  lay  down 
when  once  begun  as  ‘Mr.  Isaacs’  arid 
*  Dr.  Claudius’  and  few  h  ive  bo^n  and 
will  be  read  with  so  little  skipping.” — 
A  theme  urn. 

FOLK-TALES  of  BENGAL. 

By  Rev.  Lar  Behari  Day,  Author 
of  ”  Bengal  Pearant  Life.”  Crown 
8vo,  4s  Gl. 


•Mr.  E.  A.  FREEMAN’S  NEW  BOOK. 


T7NGLISH  TOWNS  and  DISTRICTS:  a 

Series  of  Addresses  aud  Essays.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
With  Illustrations  aud  Map,  duny  8vo,  14s. 

“  It  is  to  be  classed  amou.it  the  nioit  interesting  and  the  most  attrre'ive 
of  the  many  interesting  and  attractive  works  fur  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Freeman.”— La/m  Bali. 


THE  LIFE 


The  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

of  GEO.  ERED. 


HANDEL. 


A 


By  W.  S.  Rockstro,  Antbor  of  “A  History  of  Music  for  Youiv-r 
Students,”  die.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 

With  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  10s  Gel. 

GRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS,  a  HANDBOOK  of.  By  Percy  Faraday  Franxland,  Ph.D., 
B.Sc.,  F.C.S  ,  Associate  of  the  Rojal  School  of  Mines,  and  Agricultural 
Demonst-i  ator  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  South  Kensington  Museum.  Founded  upon 
“Leitfadcn  fiir  die  Agricultur-Ohemische  Analyse,”  von  Dr.  F.  Krocier. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6J. 

A  RISTOTLE.— The  POLITICS.  Trans- 

lated,  with  an  Analysis  and  Critical  Notes,  b?  J.  E.  <\  Welldon,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Master  of  Dulsuch  College. 
Crown  8vo,  10s  Gd. 

MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

ORACE.  — Tlie  ODES  and  CARMEN 

SECULARE.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  formerly  Fe  low  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Asti  Rant- Master  at  Charterhouse.  Pep.  8vo,  6s. 

ORACE.— The  SATIRES.  Edited  by 

Arthur  Palmer,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Prefe  sor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

MACMILLAN'S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSIC3. 

Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

OLIERE. — LE  MEDECIN  MALGRE 

LUI.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Grammatical  Notes,  &c.,  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  ISmo,  1°. 

teorges  sand.— la  mare  au 

A  DIABLE.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Russell,  M.A.,  A  Distant-Master  at 
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Haileybnry  College,  lduio,  Is. 


fNi.rt  week. 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  PICCADILLY’.'* 

This  day  is  pub'ishe  J. 

Part  II. 

ALTIORA  PE  TO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant, 

In  Four  Monthly  Part3.  With  Illustrations,  eucli  pries  5s. 

OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS  on  PART  I. 

“  The  epening  chapters  overflow  with  drollery.” — Times. 

“If  we  may  judge  from  the  first  part,  1  Altiora  Peto  ’  bids  fair  to  become  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  time.” — Si.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  humour."— Saturday  Review. 


This  day  is  published. 

SONNETS.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  Crown 

*  8vo,  5s. 

Immediately  will  be  published. 

RAMBLES  with  a  FISIIING-ROD.  By  E.  S, 

Roscoe.  Crown  Svo. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  LADIES  LIND  ORES.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.  Originally  published  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  3  vols.  post 
8vo,  25s  6d. 

“  She  is  always  readable,  but  never  so  entertaining  as  when  she  lays  the  scene 
in  Scotland  . .  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  sketches  more  life-like  than  those  of  old 

Rolls,  the  pragmatic  bntler . of  Miss  Barbara  Erskine,  the  high-spirited, 

punctilious,  but  sensible  old  aunt ;  of  Lord  Rintoul,  the  weakly,  vet  coolly  selfish 

and  sensible  young  lord . of  the  ordinary  young  laird,  John  Erskine . and  of 

the  most  modern  of  Marquises,  Lord  Millefleurs.”— Spectator, 


Thrs  day  is  published. 

EIBLE  PARTINGS.  By  E.  J.  Hasell,  Author 

of  “Calderon”  and  “Tasso,”  in  “Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers.” 
Crown  8vo,  6?. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  SHIRLEY. 

Of  the  Edition  de  Luxe  of 

The  ESSAYS  of  SHIRLEY,  by  John 

Skelton,  LL.D.,  in  2  vols.,  in  antique  binding,  with  Illustrations  (including 
Sir  Noel  Patou’s  and  the  Versailles  Portraits  of  Mary  Stuart),  a  Few  Copies 
are  still  for  Sale,  price  2os. 


The  Volume  of 

ESSAYS  in  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY,  including  the 

Defence  of  Mary  Stuart,  may  be  hal  separately,  bound  in  buckram,  price- 
12-  6d. 

“  Mr.  Skelton  writes  of  country  things  like  a  genial  thinker  and  scholar,  while 
ou  every  pave  we  recognise  the'  minuto  knowledge  of  the  sportsman  aud  the 
naturalist.” — Times. 

“So  much  fresh  air  and  natural  brightness  seldom  comss  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  print  and  paper.” — Spectator. 

“  The  loves  of  the  fisher-folk  are  told  with  charming  vivacity  and  delicacy.” — 
Athenceunx. 

“  We  are  consoious  of  a  fresh  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  and  draw  deep 
breaths  of  enjoy  ment,  for  which  we  gratefully  remember  the  author.”— Scribner's 
Magazine. 


The  NEW  GOLDEN  AGE,  and  Influence 

of  the  Precious  Metals  upon  the  World.  By  R.  Hogarth  Patterson,  Author 
<  f  the  “S-ience  of  Finance,”  “  Essays  iu  History  and  Art,”  &e.  2  vols.  8vo, 
Sis  61. 

«  xh  ■  history  of  the  precious  metals  is  written  in  til's  work  with  a  freshness  of 
sDTit  as  well  as  with  a  degree  of  laborious  study  Iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  the  discovery  of  gold- and  silver,  the'r  strangely  changeful  supply,  and  the 
powerful  effects  of  their  scarcity  and  abundance  on  the  destiny  of  mankind, 
soil  He  with  a  -  interest  a3  fascinating  as  their  own  mctillic  brightness,  aud  only 
comparable  in  respect  of  literature  to  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  gen  ral  his¬ 
tory  The  result  is  a  book  not,  only  highly  interesting  to  read,  but  essentially 
instructive.” — Money  Market  Review. 

“A  work  of  general  utility.  The  matters  treated  of  concern  every  one,  no 
matter  whether  he  be  millionaire  or  peasant.  The  subject  is  one  of  interest,  and 
it  is  discussed  with  ability.”— Morning  Post. 


Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chapters  25-27. 

State  Socialism  and  Nationalisation  of  the  Land.  By  Right  Hen.  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P. 

The  Forms  and  History  of  the  Sword.  By  Frederick  Pol  ock. 

A  Bit  of  Erin. 

M.  Renan’s  Autobiography. 

The  Fisheries  Exhibition.  By  F.  Barham  Zincke. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  Chapters  41-13. 

Review  of  the  Month. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


This  day  is  published. 

ROUSSEAU.  By  Henry  Grey  Graham. 

Beinz  the  XVII.  Volume  of  FOREIGN  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS. 
Crown  8vo,  2s  61. 

“  The  book  is  singularly  free  from  prejudice  or  party  spirit,  nothing  extenuates, 
nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice.  And  those  who  in  ay  desire  without  going  to 
ordinal  sources  to  forma  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Rousseau's  influence 
on  modern  thought,  ou  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will  nowhere  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  seek  more  impartially  aud  concisely  conveyed  than  in  Mr.  Graham  3 
‘  Rousseau.’  ” — IFesfminsler  Review- 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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CHATTO  AND  WINDUS’S  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  each. 


By  Edmond  About— The  Fellah. 

By  Hamilton  Aide. — Carr  of  Carrlyon. — Confidences. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  M  P 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. — Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. — Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

By  Shelsley  Beauchamp  —  Grantley  Grange. _ 

By  George  Macdonald. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  |  Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  Mrs.  Macdonell.— Quaker  Cousins. 

By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. — The  Evil  Eye. — Lost  Rose. 

By  Florence  Marryat. 

Open  !  Sesame  ! 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Written 

A  Little  Stepson. 

Fighting  the  Air. 
in  Fire. 

By  Frederick  Boyle- — Camp  Notes. — Savage  Life. 

By  Jean  Middlemass. — Touch  and  Go. — Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Flip. 

By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

A  Life’s  Atonement.  [  A  Model  Father. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. — -Whiteladies. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  |  A  Child  of  Nature. 

By  Mrs.  Robert  O’Reilly. — Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

By  Mrs.  Burnett. — Surly  Tim. 

Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia.— Tricot  rin. 
Cecil  Castlemaine. 

Puck. — Signa. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A  Village  Commune. 

By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet’s  Guardian. 

By  Maclaren  Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C-  Allston  Collins.— The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Antonina. — Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

By  James  Payn. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck’s  Tutor. 
Murphy’s  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman’s  Vengeance 
Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
Cecil’s  Tryst,  [grace. 
The  Family  Scape- 
Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. — Mirk  Abbey. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won, 
£200  Reward. 

Less  Black  than  We’re 
Painted. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon’s  Year. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 
Some  Private  Views. 
From  Exile. 

Bv  Mortimer  Collins. —  Sweet  Anne  Page. — Fight  with  Fortune. 

By  Mortimer  and  Frances  Collins. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  |  Frances. 

By  Edgar  A.  Poe. — The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  E.  C.  Price. — Valentina. 

By  Dutton  Cook. — Leo. 

By  Charles  Dickens. — Nicholas  Nickleby. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. — Readiana. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes. — A  Point  of  Honour.  Archie  Lovell, 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. — Felicia. 

By  Edward  Eggleston. — Roxy. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Bella  Donna. — Polly. 

Never  Forgotten. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre. 

By  Mrs.  Riddell. — Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

By  Bayle  St.  John. — A  Levantine  Family. 

By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

Olympia.  |  One  by  One.  [  Queen  Cophetua. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala. — Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  Edward  Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls. 

By  John  Saunders. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  1  Guy  Waterman. 

One  Agaiust  the  World.  |  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 

By  Charles  Gibbon. 

Robin  Gray.— For  the  King. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the  World  Say  ? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

In  Love  and  War. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

By  Arthur  Sketchley. — A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  T.  W.  Speight.- — The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

By  William  Gilbert— James  Duke. 

By  Bertha  Thomas. 

Cressida.  |  Proud  Maisie.  |  The  Violin  Player. 

By  James  Greenwood. — Dick  Temple. 

By  Andrew  Halliday. — Every-day  Papers. 

By  Walter  Thornbury. — Tales  for  the  Marines. 

By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope. — Diamonri  Cue  Diamond. 

By  Lady  Duffus  Hardy. — Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  |  The  American  Senator. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. — Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Garth.  |  Ellice  Quentin.  |  Sebastian  Strome. 

By  Mark  Twain. — Tom  Sawyer. — An  Idle  Excursion. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Helps-— Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  Sarah  Tytler. — What  She  Came  Through. 

By  Tom  Hood. — A  Golden  Heart. 

By  Lady  Wood.— Sabina. 

By  Victor  Hugo. — The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

By  Edmund  Yates. 

Castaway.  |  The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 

Thornicroft’s  Model.  |  The  Leaden  Casket. 

Anonymous. — Paul  Ferroll. — Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  Jean  Ingelow. — Fated  to  be  Free. 

Fcsp  8vo,  picture 
Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  By 
Beet  Haute. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 
By  Bret  Harte. 

Mrs  Gainsborough's  Diamonds- 
By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  By  Mrs. 
Burnett. 

Lindsay’s  Luck.  By  Mrs. 
Burnett. 

Preity  Polly  Pemberton.  By 
Mrs.  Burnett. 

cover?.  Is  each. 

Trooping  with  Crows.  By  Mrs. 

PlRKIS 

The  Professor's  Wife.  By 

Leonard  Uhaham. 

A  Double  Bond.  By  Linda 
Villari. 

Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Eran 

CI1.LON. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent- 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 

By  Henry  James,  Jun.— Confidence. 

By  Harriett  Jay. — The  Dark  Colleen. — The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  Henry  Kingsley. — Oakshott  Castle.— Number  Seventeen. 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Patricia  Kemball. — My  Love  !” 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

1  With  a  Silken  Thread. 

|  The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

|  The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dnndas. 

_ CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W, _ 

London.  Piinted  by  John  Campbell,  of  No.  1  We'llinirton  Street,  iu  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  18  Exeter  Stre^* 
mi  ana;  and  Published  by  him  at  the  “Spectator  “  Office.  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aforesaid,  Saturday,  June  30  th,  1883. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


together.  The  election  was  fought  out  altogether  on  the  agrarian 
dispute.  Mr.  Healy  said  nothing  of  Home-rule,  still  less  of  Irish 
Independence;  hut  promised  that  the  Land  Act  should  be  im¬ 
proved  in  the  tenants’  interest,  even  if  the  land  did  not  actually 
^pass  to  the  tenants.  Mr.  Monroe  also  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
tenants’  programme,  but  did  not  promise  them  the  land.  It  is 
said  that  almost  every  Catholic  vote  and  300  Protestant  votes 
were  given  to  Mr.  Healy,  hut  the  ballot  keeps  its  secret,  and 
religion  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter ;  Mr.  Healy  is  not 
exactly  devout,  and  lies  with  his  party  xxnder  the  dii-ect  censure 
of  the  Pope  for  calumniating  worthy  men,  stirring  up  law¬ 
breakers,  and  omitting  to  protest  against  outrage-mongers. 
The  electors  of  Monaghan  care  nothing  about  that,  or  anything 
else,  except  low  rents, — an  ominous  sign  for  the  future  of 
Ireland. 


THE  Comte  de  Chambord  is  reported  dying.  The  latest 
accounts  represent  him  as  mending, but  that  always  happens 
in  the  illnesses  of  very  great  persons,  and  previous  statements 
have  all  been  of  the  gravest  character.  They  all  agree  in 
asserting  that  the  Comte  has  tumour  or  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking  food,  and  that  he  has 
suddenly  wasted  to  a  shadow  of  himself.  No  hope  apparently 
is  entertained  at  Vienna,  whither  the  Comte  de  Paris  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  while  the  Papal  Nuncio  has  actually  visited  Prohsdorf 
to  convey  the  Pope’s  blessing.  Paris  is  full  of  rumours  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  Count’s  death,  some  Legitimists  alleging 
that  he  has  willed  the  Crown  of  France  to  Don  Jaime,  son  of 
Don  Carlos,  and,  after  the  Comte  de  Chamboi-d,  the  eldest 
Bourbon ;  and  others  asserting  that  the  will  will  be  found  to 
devise  the  succession  to  the  claimant  who  shall  accept  the 
White  Flag.  Much  of  all  this  is  nonsense,  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  having  no  more  power  to  bequeath  the  Crown  of 
France,  titular  or  real,  than  the  Queen  has  to  bequeath  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  all  points  to  the  sex'iousness  of 
the  division  between  Orleanists  and  Legitimists.  The  latter 
cannot  abide  to  see  their  old  household  enemies  put  within  the 
law. 

Are  England  and  France  quarrelling  about  anything,  or  is 
the  Parisian  Pres3  suddenly  stricken  with  a  cholera  panic  ? 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  talks  of  an  article  in  the 
Temps  about  England  inspired  by  M.  Challemel-Lacour  which  it 
is  better  not  to  discuss,  the  Republique  Franpaise  rages  at  British 
malice,  and  the  Franpais,  M.  de  Broglie’s  organ,  pi-otests  against 
misunderstandings  which  threaten  to  place  us  in  open  hostility 
to  the  only  Power” — naming  England — “  whose  intei-ests  unite 
with  oars  on  the  European  chessboard.”  Other  journals  are 
positively  full  of  malignant  innuendoes  about  the  “  commercial  ” 
-spirit  which  has  induced  this  country  to  bring  the  cholera  from 
Bombay,  and  the  mean  jealousy  with  which  England  is  resist¬ 
ing  France  all  over  the  world.  Are  we  resisting  France,  or  do 
our  contemporaries  see  men  as  trees  walking?  So  far  as  the 
country  knows,  the  Government  is  not  interfering  with 
France  anywhere,  and  most  certainly  the  people  are  not.  We 
-do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who  has  strong 
•anti-British  prepossessions,  is  not  giving  a  cue  to  the  Pi-ess,  and 
should  like  to  know  what  he  is  specially  seeking.  In  what 
possible  department  of  enei'gy  can  it  pay  France  to  raise 
an  impression  that  but  for  circumstances,  her  Government 
would  at  once  come  to  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain  ?  It  is 
inconceivable  that  English  action  at  Pekin,  where  our  only 
interest  and  effort  is  to  prevent  war,  can  be  so  misrepresented. 

Mr.  Healy  has  carried  Monaghan  for  Mr.  Parnell,  receiving 
2,376  votes,  or  within  262  of  a  clear  half  of  the  registered  electors. 
His  Tory  rival,  Mr.  Monroe,  obtained  2,011  votes ;  and  the 
Liberal,  Mr.  Pringle,  only  274,  an  instance  of  political  ingrati¬ 
tude  hardly  parallelled  even  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Healy,  it  will  he 
perceived,  received  moi-e  votes  than  both  his  opponents  put 


The  Con'upt  Practices  Bill  has  been  under  discussion  all  the 
week,  and  sincei'e  as  the  House  evidently  is  in  its  determination 
to  curb  the  influence  of  wealth,  we  begin  to  fear  that  the  Bill  i's 
too  elaborate,  and  its  prohibitions  too  minute,  to  result  in  a 
good  workable  measure.  Its  principles  are  hardly  consistent, 
for  while  it  pei'mits  private  pei-sons  to  lend  their  own  vehicles 
for  the  conveyance  of  voters,  it  does  not  permit  private  persons 
to  hire  the  vehicles  of  others  for  the  same  end,  and  Mr.  H. 
Fowler’s  veiy  1‘easonable  amendment  to  forbid  both  practices  was 
rejected.  Agaiu,  while  it  allows  candidates  to  hire  the  large  room 
in  an  inn  for  electoral  meetings,  it  does  not  allow  them  to  take 
a  room  either  in  an  inn  or  in  any  house  of  refreshment  for  a 
committee-i'oom.  And  on  the  law  of  agency  it  seems  likely  to 
be  so  strict,  that  unless  both  parties  ai-e  very  forbearing,  hardly 
any  election  in  the  kingdom  will  stand  the  tests  of  purity  which 
this  measure  seems  likely  to  apply.  On  the  whole,  we  wish  the 
Bill  had  insisted  chiefly  on  a  few  broad  principles, — including 
especially  the  strict  limitation  of  election  expenses, — and  had 
busied  itself  less  with  minute  restrictions. 


On  Tuesday  night,  an  hour  or  more  was  wasted  owing  to  the 
unseemly  behaviour  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Gorst,  who  on  their  return  to  the  evening 
sitting  wanted  to  insist  on  the  re-reading  of  an  amended  clause 
which  had  already  been  re-read  (soon  after  ten  o’clock)  before  these 
gentlemen  and  their  friends  thought  fit  to  revisit  the  House. 
Even  their  own  party  were  forced  to  condemn  their  behaviour, 
and  to  point  out  that  if  every  gentleman  who  returned  late  to 
the  House  insisted  on  having  an  amended  clause  re-read  for 
his  own  behoof,  no  progi’ess  with  a  Bill  could  possibly  be  made. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  H.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Gorst  forfeited 
completely  on  this  occasion  the  sympathy  even  of  extreme 
partisans  of  the  Tory  party  like  Mr.  Chaplin.  Discreditable 
pei'tinacity  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  be  both  punishable  and 
punished. 

Lord  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  announced  that  the  Government 
had  determined  to  reject  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  The 
Colonial  Office  had  received  despatches  fx-om  Queensland,  and  had 
found  no  reason  for  the  action  of  the  local  Government,  except  a 
fear  that  some  Power  was  about  to  seize  some  part  of  New  Guinea. 
That  Government  could  have  asked  permission  by  telegraph,  and 
would  therefore  be  informed  that  its  act  was  cancelled,  and 
that  while  the  Queen’s  Government  would  hold  any  descent 
by  a  foreign  Power  on  New  Guinea  to  he  an  “unfriendly  act,” 
it  would  not  itself  take  the  island.  If,  however,  Australia 
would  federate  herself,  and  undertake  the  conquest  of  New 
Guinea  as  a  State,  the  whole  question  would  assume  a  new 
aspect.  The  Australians  are  not  ready  to  do  this  yet,  hut  they 
are  vexed  with  the  decision,  and  may  make  strong  representa¬ 
tions.  These  will  not  be  less  vigorous,  if  it  is  true,  as  reported, 
that  the  French  have  annexed  the  New  Hebrides,  contrary  to 
an  understanding  with  the  British  Government  that  neither 
Power  should  take  those  islands.  This  report,  however,  requires 
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confirmation.  As  to  New  Guinea,  it  is  clear  that  a  Colonial 
annexation  could  not  be  allowed;  while  the  delay  iu  absorbing 
the  island  is  of  uo  importance.  Australia  will  take  it  some  day, 
if  combined  Europe  protests. 

The  Times  has  published  a  summary  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  evidence  against  the  Khedive.  With  the  exception 
of  one  item,  it  amounts  to  very  little.  The  exception  is  that 
Tewfik  Khedive  is  said,  on  “  reliable  authority,”  to  have  for¬ 
warded  to  Omar  Lutfi,  Governor  of  Alexandria,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  June  11th,  a  telegram  couched  in  these  words: 
— “  Arabi  has  guaranteed  public  safety  and  published  it  in 
the  newspapers,  and  has  made  himself  responsible  to  the 
Consuls,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  guarantee  the  Powers 
will  trust  him,  and  our  consideration  will  be  lost.  Also, 
the  Fleets  of  the  Powers  are  in  Alexandrian  waters,  and 
men’s  minds  are  excited,  and  quarrels  are  not  far  off  between 
Europeans  and  others.  Now,  therefore,  choose  for  yourself 
whether  you  will  serve  Arabi  in  his  guarantee,  or  whether  you 
will  serve  us.”  If  that  telegram  was  really  sent,  it  would  show 
that  the  Khedive  requested  Lutfi  to  nullify  Arabi’s  guarantee 
by  breaking  public  order,  and  that  is  Lord  Randolph’s  allega¬ 
tion.  He  has,  however,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  his  tele¬ 
gram.  It  is  exactly  the  message  a  tricky  and  weak  Oriental 
might  send,  though  he  would  hardly  trust  the  telegraph  so  far, 
and  it  is  also  exactly  the  message  which  a  clever  Asiatic  hating 
the  Khedive  would  forge  to  produce  his  ruin.  Whatever  the 
truth,  we  hardly  wonder  that  the  French  papers  ask  v'hy  the 
British  Government  is  just  now  informally  trying  the  Khedive. 
Will  they,  if  the  telegram  is  traced  to  him,  send  him  before  a 
court-martial  in  his  own  capital?  We  thought  they  held  the 
Khedive  to  be  a  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cobden  Club  last  Saturday,  and  delivered  an  admirable  speech, 
which  he  commenced  by  quizzing  the  Observer, —  “a  paper 
which  is  the  organ  of  those  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to  call 
*  superior  persons,’  ” — for  having  said  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  he 
was  “a  very  worthy,  well-meaning  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  was  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  philosopher,  and 
who  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
prophecies  all  of  which  had  been  falsified  by  the  event.” 
‘‘Well,  as  to  that,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “ the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion  have  not  received  universal  acceptance  ; 
yet  I  suppose  we  should  conceive  it  a  little  presumptuous,  even 
in  a  Sunday  newspaper  with  a  limited  circulation,  to  describe 
the  Apostles  as  very  worthy  fishermen,  who  were  neither  philo¬ 
sophers  nor  statesmen,  but  who  were  chiefly  to  be  remembered 
as  the  authors  of  a  variety  of  predictions  which  were  falsified 
by  the  event.”  It  was  true  that  the  United  States,  aided  by  the 
vast  range  of  their  territory,  had  been  able  to  decline  Free-trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  with  but  little  conscious  suffering  to 
themselves  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  an  Englishman,  could  not 
regret  it,  since  he  could  not  help  being  grateful  for  the  delay  of  the 
shock  to  English  commercial  pre-eminence  which  American  Free- 
trade,  when  it  comes,  must  bring.  The  latter  part  of  his  speech 
was  devoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  subject  of  the  recent 
retirements  from  the  Cobden  Club,  which  gave  him  occasion  to 
discuss  the  relation  of  the  Radicals  to  the  Liberal  party  at  large, 
and  to  point  out  that  if  Radicals  are  to  sacrifice  something  of 
their  own  wishes  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  Moderates,  the 
Moderates  must  not  grudge  the  Radicals  the  right  of  free  exposi¬ 
tion  and  free  discussion  of  their  more  daring  wishes. 

Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  referred  to  Tenniel’s  admirable  picture  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  the  daring  duckling  launching  out  into  the 
pond  of  Radicalism,  and  ventured  to  suggest  that,  like  Hans 
Christian  Andersen’s  “ugly  duck,”  Mr.  Chamberlain  might 
yet  turn  out  the  swan  of  the  brood.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
afterwards  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the  actual  progress  of. 
Free-trade.  A  commercial  treaty  had  been  signed  with  Italy 
on  the  15th  of  last  month,  which  is  a  great  step  in  the  direction 
of  Free-trade ;  and  even  before  this  our  trade  with  Italy,  which 
some  years  ago  fell  off  greatty,  had  completely  recovered.  More¬ 
over,  the  Anglo-Italian  Commercial  Treaty  contains  a  general 
arbitration  clause,  with  detailed  regulations  for  the  appointment 
of  arbitrators  in  case  of  divergencies  of  interpretation.  The 
renewal  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  is  another  great  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  with  Portugal,  a  “  most  favoured  nation  ” 
treaty  has  been  signed.  With  Spain  there  is  more  difficulty, 


though  Sir  Robert  Morier  gives  us  hope  that  happier  counsel© 
are  likely  to  prevail  in  Spain ;  and  in  the  United  States,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  recognised  not  so  much  a  distinct  progress  of' 
Free-trade  doctrine,  as  a  much  clearer  admission  of  the  doctrine 
that  tariffs  should  be  constructed  on  a  revenue  basis,  and  not  on 
a  basis  of  Protection.  On  the  whole,  the  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ments  in  civilised  countries  had  been  recently  becoming  more 
and  more  favourable  to  Free-trade,  instead  of  less  and  less  so. 

On  the  same  day,  a  banquet  was  given  to  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Q.C.,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Bar.  The  Attorney- General 
proposed  Mr.  Benjamin’s  health,  in  a  speech  which  referred 
with  more  of  honorific  feeling  than  we  could  contrive  to  sum¬ 
mon  up,  to  Mr.  Benjamin’s  career  as  a  member  of  the  great  Slave- 
Confederation  of  the  Southern  States.  Further,  Sir  Henry  James 
took  great  credit  for  Mr.  Benjamin’s  reception  here.  “  The  Baris 
ever  generous  even  in  its  rivalry  towards  success  that  is  based  on 
merit.”  “  The  years  are  few  since  Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  stranger 
to  us  all,  and  in  those  few  years  he  has  accomplished  more  than 
most  men  can  hope  in  a  lifetime  to  achieve.”  Mr.  Benjamin, 
whose  abilities  as  a  lawyer  probably  surpass  those  of  the  very 
ablest  of  his  friends  in  this  country,  had  well  earned  Sir  Henry 
James’s  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration,  and  his  speech 
in  acknowledgment  was  manly  and  graceful ;  but  after 
that,  the  “  mutual  admiration  ”  grew  somewhat  too  fervent. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  “  fond  regret  ”  for  the  years  of  his 
life  at  the  Bar,  became  needlessly  effusive  on  the  subject  of  the 
extraordinarily  honourable  character  of  the  Bar  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  while  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  no  words  to  express- 
his  sense  of  “  the  honour,  the  eloquence,  the  integrity,  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Bar.”  Of  the  modesty  of  the  Bar,  Lord  Coleridge 
wisely  said  nothing,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  he  did  say,  to  attribute  modesty  to  the  Bar. 
We  have  a  sincere  respect  for  the  Bar,  but  the  Bar  has  so  much 
to  say  in  its  own  praise,  that  nothing  at  all  remains  for  others 
to  say,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  to  hear  whether  there  might  not. 
be  a  debit  side  of  the  account,  if  solicitors  and  clients  could  be 
freely  heard. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Dukes,  a  most  respectable,  most 
manageable  man,  who  could  always  be  educated,  and  therefore- 
sat  in  Cabinets.  He  knew  something  of  Church  affairs,  and 
though  he  sold  the  Sunderland  Library,  was  in  his  way  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  thought.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lord  Bland- 
ford,  supposed  to  be  a  Radical.  That  party  does  not  want  Dukes, 
and  thinks  it  hard  of  Fate  that  Lord  Randolp>h  Churchill  is 
only  a  second  son.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  for  the  best.  If  he 
had  been  the  heir  to  the  Dukedom,  the  House  of  Commons- 
might  have  been  cruelly  and  indecently  exultant  over  a  death,, 
and  even  the  gain  to  the  State  would  not  have  compensated 
for  that. 

There  is  no  brutality  like  that  of  the  panic-struck.  The*- 
deaths  at  Damietta  from  cholera  exceed  one  hundred  a  day, 
though  the  population  is  only  30,000.  A  cordon  of  troops  has 
been  accordingly  drawn  round  the  wretched  town,  with  orders  to 
shoot  any  one  found  leaving  it.  Consequently,  every  one  is  afraid 
to  enter  the  place,  which  has  become  a  fetid  prison,  and  there 
are  neither  sufficient  doctors,  guardians  of  order,  nor  medical 
comforts.  The  people  die  or  live  uncared  for,  relatives  are 
divided,  business  is  stopped,  and  for  all  any  one  knows  the  in¬ 
habitants  may  be  starving.  At  the  same  time,  any  one  who  can 
bribe  the  police  gets  through,  so  that  if  cholera  were  contagious, 
it  would  be  conveyed  in  spite  of  the  cruel  restrictions.  It  is= 
believed  that  the  outbreak  is,  in  the  main,  local ;  and  Lord 
Granville  on  Tuesday  read  an  opinion  from  Sir  William  Gull, 
stating  that  he  saw  little  ground  for  alarm,  as  severe  epidemics 
of  cholera  were  always  preceded  by  small  outbreaks  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter  and  spring.  All  the  States  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  published  quarantine  rules,  and  the  French  and  Italian 
papers  iusist  that  the  cholera  came  from  Bombay.  There  is  no 
ground,  Lord  Granville  says,  for  the  allegation,  which,  if  true, 
might  be  perpetually  so,  the  great  Indian  cities  never  being 
quite  free  of  cholera  cases. 

A  great  controversy  has  been  raging  in  the  Standard  as  to 
the  quantity  of  education  now  given  in  Board  Schools.  Corre¬ 
spondents,  usually  female,  report  that  the  hours  are  too  long, 
that  the  work  to  be  done  at  home  is  too  heavy,  that  payment 
by  results  induces  forcing,  and  that  the  children,  consequently, 
look  sickly,  puny,  and  careworn.  The  Inspectors,  as  a  body. 
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deny  these  charges,  and  attribute  them  to  the  dislike  of  all  Con¬ 
servatives  and  of  most  women  to  any  extension  of  education.  We 
have  very  little  belief  in  the  story  of  overwork,  knowing  the 
perfect  protection  English  children  derive  from  their  armour  of 
stupidity,  hut  we  have  a  doubt  sometimes  about  sanitation. 
The  effect  of  cooping  up  numbers  of  children  in  London 
rooms  in  summer  weather  is  not  good,  even  when  the  children 
are  much  better  fed  than  the  children  of  the  poor  often  are. 
It  is  the  want  of  milk  and  meat  from  which  sharp  scholars 
suffer  much  more  than  from  the  learning,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
even  to  think  of  the  remedj\  The  State  cannot  feed  all  the 
children,  or  the  philanthropists  either.  We  wish  some  one  of 
the  latter,  though,  would  try  the  effect  of  milk  in  some  one  rather 
■  crowded  school,  and  report  thereupon,  and  ensure  that  in  hot 
weather  the  tired  mites  should  have  good  water  to  drink  at  will. 
There  cax  be  no  reasonable  difficulty  about  the  latter. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Wednesday  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  scheme  for  lending  money  to  Indian  peasants  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  They  now  pay  24  per  cent.,  which  Mr.  Bright,  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  scheme,  considers  fatal  to  agri¬ 
culture.  He  will  find  on  inquiry  that  this  rate  has  been 
paid  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  is  not  fatal  to  agriculture, 
■though  over-much  borrowing  is.  The  Indian  sun  is  not 
the  English,  or  the  Indian  return  from  seed.  The  crux  of 
the  scheme  is  the  peasant’s  character.  If  the  ryot,  being 
able  to  borrow  at  12  per  cent.,  borrows  as  much  as  he  did  at 
.24  per  cent.,  the  English  lenders  will  benefit  him  and  them¬ 
selves;  but  if  he  borrows  twice  as  much,  he  will,  when  payment 
is  asked  for,  be  worse  off  than  before,  while  they  will  lose  their 
money.  The  experiment  is  an  excellent  one,  and  ought  to  be 
tried,  but  we  would  warn  poor  investors,  clergymen,  and  widows 
to  leave  it  alone.  Mr.  Bright  says  the  soucars,  or  native 
usurers,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  is  true.  All  their  insolvent  debtors  will  borrow  to  pay 
Them  off,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for  the  soucars,  while 
the  solvent  debtors  will  go  on  as  their  fathers  did  before.  Ho 
peasant  will  break  with  the  soucar,  who  tides  him  over  bad 
seasons,  by  going  to  a  competitor,  without  the  soucar’s  own 
consent. 

A  frightful  accident,  which  seems  to  have  cost  about  120 
lives,  occurred  on  the  Clyde  on  Tuesday,  when  a  vessel 
christened  ‘  Daphne,’ built  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Stephen  and 
Sons,  Linthouse,  Glasgow,  for  the  Glasgow  and  Londonderry 
Steam  Packet  Company,  was  so  launched  that,  instead  of  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water,  she  heeled  over  at  once  and  went  to  the 
bottom.  The  cause  of  the  accideut  is  not  yet  understood.  It 
is  only  certain  that  the  anchor  on  the  port  side  was  dragged 
much  farther  than  the  anchor  on  the  starboard  side,  the  one 
being  moved  sixty  yards  and  the  other  not  more  than  six  or 
seven.  It  was  conjectured,  therefore,  that  the  chains  on  the 
two  sides  had  not  moved  evenly,  and  that  the  starboard  side  had 
been  checked  while  the  port  side  was  unchecked.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  vessel  was  top-heavy,  but  as  yet  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe  is  quite  uncertain.  A  few  of  the  crowd  of 
workmen  on  board  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  or  swam  to 
shore,  but  120  are  known  to  be  missing,  and  the  hold  and 
-companion-ladder  of  the  ‘  Daphne  ’  were  found  crowded  with 
corpses.  The  building  and  launching  of  vessels  on  the  Clyde 
have  usually  been  so  wholly  free  from  accident,  that  the  calamity 
has  caused  almost  as  much  wonder  as  grief  and  consternation. 


Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
'Thursday,  at  the  request  of  a  great  number  of  eminent  men, 
who,  when  they  made  their  request,  probably  thought  more  of 
their  own  admiration  and  esteem  than  they  did  of  the  very 
limited  space  now  available  in  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  he  was  amongst  his  contemporaries,  and  beloved 
as  he  was  also,  had  hardly  achieved  enough  to  earn  a  distinction 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  few  in  each  generation  whom 
even  posterity  will  never  forget.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  in 
any  way  mean  to  detract  from  the  honour  in  which  a  man  of 
great  acquirements,  of  very  high  originality  as  a  man  of  science, 
a,nd  of  large  generosity,  ought  to  be  held  by  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Still,  Westminster  Abbey  should  be  reserved  for  those 
whom  not  only  their  contemporaries,  but  all  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions,  will  agree  to  think  of  as  the  marked  men  of  their  genera¬ 
tion.  Hot  even  such  as  these,  however,  could  be  laid  in  the 
grave  with  deeper  and  more  universal  regret  than  was  felt  by  the 
mourners  at  the  grave  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode.  The  Royal  Society 


have  done  themselves  credit  by  electing  a  man  of  true  genius 
as  his  successor.  That  successor  is  Professor  Huxley. 

Lord  Salisbury  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  Arts  and  Science 
Faculty  of  King’s  College,  London,  on  Tuesday,  and  in  his 
remarks  echoed  (though  mildly)  the  general  complaint  of  the 
number  of  examinations.  Lord  Salisbury  should  read  the  late 
Professor  Stanley  Jevous’s  admirable  paper  on  “  Cram,”  in  the 
volume  just  published.  He  would  there  learn  that  frequent 
examination  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  all  instruments 
of  education,  and  that  no  good  teacher  ever  allows  his  class  to 
learn  much  without  testing  the  character  of  that  learning 
by  examination.  But  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  confine  his 
remarks  to  those  with  'which  Conservatives  could  sympathise. 
He  made  a  sharp  attack  on  the  deference  paid  to  Greek  and 
Latin  verse  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Universities,  and  com¬ 
plimented  King’s  College  on  giving  no  prize  for  Latin  verse. 
“  I  never  look  back  without  a  feeling  of  some  bitterness  to  the 
many  hours  during  which  I  was  compelled  to  produce  the  moat 
execrable  Latin  verse  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  if  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  distinguished  men  were  appointed  to  discover  what  is 
the  most  perfectly  useless  accomplishment  to  which  the  human 
mind  can  be  turned,  a  large  majority  would  agree  that  versifi¬ 
cation  in  the  dead  languages  is  that  accomplishment.”  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  will  be  seen,  can  be  a  Radical  when  he  likes. 

The  banquet  to  Mr.  Irving  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  one.  Five  hundred  sat  down 
to  table,  and  some  400  ladies  assembled  iu  the  galleries  before 
the  speaking  began.  Lord  Coleridge  presided,  and  showed  con¬ 
siderable  art  in  giving  a  sort  of  colloquial  familiarity  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  usually  stately,  though  silver  tongue.  He 
declared  that  every  after-dinner  speech  should  have  its  joke,  its 
platitude,  and  its  quotation, — the  American  Minister  subse¬ 
quently  remarking  that  the  platitude  was  the  real  difficulty,  and 
that  a  successful  platitude  requires  “  a  very  high  order  of  genius,” 
— but  Lord  Coleridge  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  he  combined 
all  three  in  one  by  quoting  “Ail  the  world’s  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players,”  as  a  passage  absolutely  new. 
Tn  enumerating  some  of  the  great  actors  and  actresses.  Lord 
Coleridge  might,  we  think,  have  remembered,  when  he  compli¬ 
mented  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  that  a  sister  of  hers  had  once  as  great 
a  popularity,  and  had  reached,  as  a  tragic  actress,  a  far  higher 
standard  of  genius.  But  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Coleridge’s 
speech  was  the  happiest.  He  described  Mr.  Irving  in  Cicero’s 
words, — -“Summus  artifex,  et,  mehercule!  semjier  parti um,  in 
republica  tanquam  in  scena,  optimarum.”  “  I  venture,”  he  said, 
“  to  translate  these  words  roughly,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  two 
people  who,  perhaps,  do  not  understand  them, — ‘  He  is  a  con¬ 
summate  artist,  by  Jove !  and  capable  of  the  best  parts,  both 
on  the  stage  aud  off  it.’  ” 

Mr.  Irving’s  speech  was  not  remarkable, — a  speech  of  cordial 
thanks  adequately  expressed ;  but  the  Minister  of  the  LTnited 
States,  who  always  speaks  well,  spoke  even  better  than  usual, 
happily  defending  the  United  States  from  the  charge  of  self¬ 
laudation,  by  managing  to  suggest  that  they  limit  their  Spread- 
eagleism  to  one  day  in  the  year,  the  day  of  the  banquet; 
and  we  may  at  once  admit  that  if  his  implication  is  true, 
that  is  a  much  more  moderate  allowance  than  that  of 
any  other  people.  The  happiest  passage,  however,  was  Mr. 
Lowell’s  concluding  story  of  a  Methodist  preacher  at  a  camp¬ 
meeting  of  whom  he  had  heard  when  he  was  young.  He  was 
preaching  on  Joshua  ordering  the  sun  to  stand  still: — “My 
hearers,”  he  said,  “  there  are  three  motions  of  the  sun  ;  the  first  is 
the  straightforward  or  direct  motion  of  the  sun,  the  second  is 
the  retrograde  or  backward  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  third  is 
the  motion  mentioned  in  our  text, — ‘  the  sun  stood  still.’  How, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  see  the  application  of 
that  story  to  after-dinner  oratory  P  I  hope  you  do.  The  after- 
dinner  orator  at  first  begins  and  goes  straightforward,— that  is 
the  straightforward  motion  of  the  sun.  Hext,  he  goes  back,  and 
beginsto repeat  himself  a  little,  and  that  is  the  retrograde  motion, 
or  the  backward  motion,  of  the  sun.  And  at  last,  he  has  the 
good-sense  to  bring  himself  to  an  end,  and  that  is  the  motion 
mentioned  in  our  text  of  the  sun  standing  still.”  And  so  Mr. 
Lowell  carried  off  the  laurels  of  the  evening. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  100  to  100g  x.d. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

B.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  admirable  speech  at  the  Cobden 
Club  this  day  week  will  do  much  to  extinguish  the 
memory  of  the  trifling  mistake  which  he  made  three  weeks  ago 
at  Birmingham,  when  he  intimated  that  he  hoped  that  the 
people  of  England  would  not  treat  any  Reform  Bill  as  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  Liberal  liabilities  which  did  not  come  up  to  his  own 
standard  of  universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and 
payment  of  Members.  The  error  there  was  in  that  indifference 
to  his  own  Ministerial  position  which  went  so  far  as  to  weaken 
beforehand  any  settlement  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
might  agree,  since  he  appeared  to  bespeak  an  immediate 
agitation  against  the  deficiencies  which  he  anticipated. 
In  the  Cobden  Club  on  Saturday  his  tone  was  very  different. 
He  not  only  did  not  deny,  but  roundly  asserted  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Radicals  to  make  concessions  in  order  to 
carry  the  country  with  them,  and  not  only  to  make  conces¬ 
sions,  but  “  to  make  good  every  foothold  before  taking  another 
step  u  I  desire,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  to  carry  with  the 
party,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  the  convinced  judgment  and  the 
intelligent  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.”  That 
is  the  language  of  statesmanship,  and  we  accept  it  with  great 
pleasure  as  evidence  that  the  words,  dropped  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  at  Birmingham,  which  seemed  to  advise  an  immediate 
renewal  of  the  Reform  agitation  after  the  passing  of  the 
next  Bill,  in  the  name  of  his  own  more  advanced  opinions, 
were  hastily  dropped,  and  did  not  express  his  deliberate  con¬ 
viction.  With  every  word  that  he  said  in  the  Cobden  Club 
we  can  heartily  agree.  It  is  only  fair  that  Radicals  who  go 
beyond  the  mass  of  the  Liberal  Party,  should  have  the  free 
right  of  explaining  their  own  individual  views,  and  why  they 
advocate  them.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
an  attempt  to  keep  great  constitutional  reforms  always  in 
agitation,  a  very  different  thing  from  giving  notice  before¬ 
hand  that  whatever  you  agree  to  as  a  fit  and  sufficient 
measure  for  the  moment,  is  to  be  denounced  directly  it  is 
passed,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  those  who  passed  it,  as  an 
inadequate  and  niggardly  solution  of  the  problem  before  the 
country.  We  claim  to  be  as  good  Radicals,  as  firm  believers 
in  the  doctrine  that  you  must  frankly  trust  the  people,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we 
go  no  farther  than  the  advocacy  of  an  extension  of 
the  present  borough  system  of  household  suffrage,  with  its 
subsidiary  lodger  franchise,  from  the  towns  to  the  counties. 
Under  that  suffrage,  every  grown-up  man  who  recognises  the 
duty  of  exerting  political  influence  can  obtain  it  easily  and 
exert  it  freely ;  and  it  is  the  duty,  not  the  mere  right,  of 
political  action  which  we  wish  to  see  recognised.  Doubtless, 
even  under  this  sirffrage,  there  will  be  a  great  number  of 
grown-up  men  who  will  never  become  electors  ;  but  that  will  be 
not  from  want  of  power,  but  from  want  of  will.  Is  it  desirable, 
or  even  right,  to  force  on  people  who  want  the  will  to  qualify 
themselves  as  voters,  the  consciousness  of  a  political  power  for 
which  they  have  not  the  smallest  moral  concern  ?  Make  politi¬ 
cal  your  ideal,  and  you  will  open  freely  to  all  who  have  a  sense 
of  political  duty  the  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  but  in  that  case 
you  will  not  try  and  swell  your  electorate  with  masses  of  supine, 
indifferent,  and  therefore  probably  either  flighty  or  corrupt 
voters.  Mr.  Cobden,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  viewed  “  without 
alarm  ”  the  very  widest  extension  which  could  be  given  to  the 
electoral  franchise.  Perhaps  “  without  alarm  but  did  he  ever 
express  any  desire  to  see  the  vote  forced  on  men  within  whose 
easy  reach  it  was  already,  but  who  did  not  care  enough  about  it 
to  secure  it  for  themselves  ?  We  do  not  believe  it.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  differ  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the  payment 
of  Members.  We  wish  to  see  politics  confined  to  the  class  of 
men  who  pursue  politics  from  more  or  less  disinterested  motives, 
and  not  merely  for  the  livelihood  to  be  got  out  of  it.  Where 
there  are  such  men  with  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  though 
too  poor  to  devote  themselves  to  political  life  without  help 
from  their  constituents, — by  all  means  let  the  constituency 
find  the  means.  Such  a  course  is  alike  honourable  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  and  to  the  representative  whom  it  taxes  itself  to  send 
to  Westminster.  But  why,  with  a  large  choice  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  time  freely  to  the  service  of  the 
nation,  we  should  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  politics  a  mere 
bread-winning  profession, it  is  quite  beyond  our  store  of  Liberal 
wisdom  to  discover.  It  may,  we  think,  be  left  to  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  oddly  suggested,  to  sup¬ 


port  this  u  pious  opinion  ”  by  reference  to  the  ancient  custom 
to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred.  For  the  present,  we  think 
a  large  class  of  purely  professional  politicians  would  not  greatly 
improve  the  declining  parliamentary  morality  of  the  day. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  eloquent  and  unanswerable- 
defence  of  Mr.  Cobden  for  anticipating  the  early  conversion 
of  the  world  to  his  own  views, — an  anticipation,  as  he  justly 
said,  exactly  parallelled  by  Apostolical  predictions  of  the 
early  triumph  of  Christianity, — was  not  less  satisfactory 
than  his  wise  limitation  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  doctrine  with  respect 
to  non-intervention.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Chamberlain  truly 
said  that  Mr.  Cobden  himself  was  never  really  satisfied  with 
his  own  very  strong  and  far  too  abstract  assertion  of  that 
disputable  doctrine,  and  that  Mr.  Cobden  clearly  betrayed  from 
time  to  time  the  self-distrust  with  which  he  contemplated  his 
theoretical  assertions  of  it.  And  yet  no  one,  we  think,  cam 
read  Mr.  John  Morley’s  “  Life  of  Cobden  ”  without  seeing  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  career,  this  unmanage¬ 
able  doctrine, — we  may  say  this  intrinsically  false  doctrine, 
if  it  is  to  be  erected  into  an  absolute  standard  of  national 
duty, — occupied  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  thoughts, 
and  lowered  measurably  the  tone  and  character  of  his  political 
influence.  Cobden,  indeed,  mistook  for  a  general  principle- 
of  politics  what  came  to  no  more  than  this, — that  a  nation 
should  never  involve  itself  in  the  quarrels  of  other  countries 
without  the  advantage  of  a  very  noble,  clear,  and  simple  cause- 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  misunderstand, — and  not  even  then, 
unless  it  can  clearly  give  effect  to  its  righteous  purpose  without; 
ruin  to  its  own  citizens.  The  question  of  intervention  or  non¬ 
intervention,  in  national  as  in  private  cases,  is  a  question  both 
of  right  and  of  prudence  ;  and  unless  the  right  be  very  clear 
indeed, — which  happens  much  more  rarely  than  statesmen  are- 
apt  to  suppose, — the  prudential  calculation  need  not  even  bej 
made.  That  is  as  far  as  most  good  Liberals  can  go  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  Cobden  himself  had  never 
gone  farther.  There  are,  however,  few  equally  illustrious  states¬ 
men  of  any  day  who  have  not  made  much  more  serious  mis¬ 
takes  ;  and  it  is  with  something  like  wonder,  we  confess,  that 
we  ask  ourselves  why  Mr.  Goschen  retired  from  the  Cobden 
Club,  or  else  why  lie  joined  it.  He  was  certainly  not  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  membership  to  all  Mr.  Cobden’s  views ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  still  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  that  great  and  simple  mind,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  a  very  considerable  arc  of  political  thought. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  last  week  may  not,  perhaps,  quite 
convince  us  that  the  daring  duckling  is,  as  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers 
happily  called  him,  the  swan  of  the  Ministerial  brood.  There  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  not  one  of  what  we  may  call  his  “  peculiar 
tenets,  that  seems  to  us  stamped  with  a  better  kind  of  Liberalism 
than  that  of  his  more  distinguished  colleagues.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  complete  frankness,  the  great  manliness,  and  the 
happy  humour  of  the  speech  at  the  Cobden  Club  will  do  much, 
and  ought  to  do  much,  to  increase  the  favour  with  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  regarded  by  English  Liberals.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  know  not  only  how  to  retrieve  a  false  step,  but  how 
so  to  retrieve  it  that  a  great  forward  step  is  made,  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  effected  by  his  last  vigorous  speech. 
He  has  shown  himself  perfectly  candid  under  criticism,  and  yet 
neither  depressed  nor  elated ;  confident  in  himself  and  in  his. 
principles,  and  willing  to  recognise  that  he  must  give  as  well 
as  take,  and  that  what  he  has  once  given  he  must  not  at  once 
proceed  to  retract. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  MONAGHAN  ELECTION. 

E  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  misread  the  lesson  of 
the  Monaghan  Election.  Mr.  Healy’s  victory,  which 
was  quite  complete,  for  he  beat  both  his  opponents  put  to¬ 
gether,  though  he  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  all  votes  on  the 
register,  means  that  the  old  truth  which  we  have  been  preach¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years,  sometimes  successfully  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  an  audience,  remains  true  still.  The  “  Irish  Question  ”  is, 
before  all  things,  an  agrarian  question.  The  little  farmers, 
who  are  for  electoral  purposes  •  the  Irish  people,  want,  first  of 
all,  to  possess  their  farms  in  full  security,  and  at  as  low  quit- 
rents  or  as  low  prices  as  practically  may  be.  We  see 
in  the  papers  a  great  deal  about  the  Protestant  vote 
and  the  Catholic  vote,  and  love  of  Toryism  and  hatred 
of  Liberalism ;  but  if  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Tory  candidate, 
had  not  accepted  the  tenants’  programme,  he  would  not 
have  attracted  a  third  of  his  supporters  ;  and  if  Mr.  Healy 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Vatican  to  preach  the  Eighth 
Commandment,  he  would  not  have  received  a  vote  at  all.  As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Healy  is  a  man  at  open  war  with  the 
Pope,  defying  him  in  print  and  on  the  hustings,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Catholic  vote  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  a 
devotee  ;  while  the  Tory  is  no  more  returned  than  is  the  Whig, 
and  the  division  of  the  votes  made  no  difference.  The  obvious 
truth  is,  that  all  the  farmers  of  Monaghan  voted  for  agrarian 
change,  that  those  who  believed  the  Tories  would  grant  it 
voted  with  Mr.  Monroe,  and  that  those  who  believed  the 
Land  League  would  secure  it  voted  for  Mr.  Ilealy,  who 
had  shown,  as  they  thought,  not  only  heartiness,  but 
ability,  in  the  agrarian  war.  He,  they  believed,  carried 
“  the  Healy  Clause,”  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
That  they  should  have  done  so  is  to  us,  who  fought  for  per¬ 
petuity  of  tenure  while  it  seemed  still  a  dream,  a  matter  of 
profound  regret.  We  believe  that  political  ingratitude  like 
that  displayed  in  Monaghan  shows  want  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  want  of  heart ;  we  see  lack  of  principle  in  this  condo¬ 
nation  of  a  party  which  has  avowedly  placed  its  objects  above 
instinctive  morals,  and  has  approved,  if  it  has  not  ordered,  out¬ 
rages  ;  and  we  detest  this  cynical  subordination  of  all  poli¬ 
tical  aspirations  to  the  direct  pecuniary  interests  of  a  class. 
Nationalism  may  be  a  mistaken  creed,  it  certainly  seems 
to  us  a  fantastic  one ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  nobler  faith 
than  land-grabbing,  and  it  is  the  desire  to  get  land, 
and  not  nationalism,  which  has  carried  this  election. 
Mr.  Healy  offered  “the  land”  vaguely,  and  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Land  Act  in  the  tenants’  interest  definitely ; 
and  though  he  has  no  connection  with  the  county,  is  per¬ 
sonally,  though  able,  one  of  the  least  attractive  men  in  Ireland, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  outspoken  of  what  Mr.  Bright  called 
the  “  Rebel  section  his  offer  swept  away  all  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude,  all  judgment  as  to  political  possibilities,  and  all  considera¬ 
tions  of  creed,  in  the  minds  of  the  majority.  If  he  had  been 
excommunicated,  it  would  under  the  ballot  have  been  just  the 
same,  as  it  would  also  if,  like  his  leader, he  had  been  a  Protestant, 
utterly  English  in  temperament,  and  without  a  drop  of  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins.  Do  the  people  who  talk  this  nonsense  about 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  about  the  distrust  of  the  landlord 
class  and  the  hatred  to  the  Saxon,  believe  for  one  moment  that 
if  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  Protestant  and  Teuton,  Cambridge  graduate 
and  landlord,  had  stood  for  Monaghan,  he  would  have  lost  one 
single  vote  thrown  for  Mr.  Heal}'  ?  The  agrarian  agitator, 
because  he  was  agrarian  agitator,  and  for  no  other  reason 
whatever,  carried  Monaghan. 

It  is  almost  as  useless,  with  a  community  in  the  temper  of 
the  majority  of  Irishmen,  to  preach  as  to  swear,  and  the 
interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Englishmen  is  to  look  facts  in 
the  face,  and  settle  in  their  own  minds  what  they  will  do. 
Those  facts  are  that  the  tenants  of  Ireland  are  still  thirsting 
for  more  concessions,  that  the  majority  will  postpone  to  that 
thirst  every  higher  consideration,  and  that  they  think  the 
thirst  can  be  best  slaked  by  supporting  Mr.  Parnell.  That  he 
may  not  at  the  next  election  “carry  Ireland”  is,  of  course, 
possible.  The  unexpected  happens  in  Ireland  as  often  as  in 
France,  or  any  other  country  where  emotion  is  stronger  than 
thought ;  and  Mr.  Parnell  will,  moreover,  appeal  to  a  suffrage 
in  which  the  peasantry,  though  still  a  majority,  will  not  be 
so  easily  supreme.  With  the  thousands  of  new  votes,  new 
influences  will  come  in.  But  the  Irish  have  displayed  agrarian 
passion  for  generations,  and  if  Mr.  Parnell  is  still  there  to  promise 
its  gratification,  and  if  no  new  and  unexpected  movement 
occurs,  it  is  a  reasonable  calculation  that  he  will  greatly  increase 
his  following  in  Parliament.  Nobody  who  does  not  postpone  his 
judgment  to  his  hopes  really  doubts  that,  the  conditions  being 
granted,  this  will  be  the  result.  If  it  occurs,  Mr.  Parnell  may 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  he  will,  of  course,  use  it  to 
obtain  for  his  supporters  as  much  as  he  can  of  his  programme, 
which  is  to  secure  them  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  either  in 
freehold  or  copyhold,  at  as  low  a  price  or  as  low  a  quit-rent  as 
he  can.  That  is  the  central  idea  which  his  agents,  of  whom 
Mr.  Healy  is  the  strongest,  are  putting  forward  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and  to  which  every  fresh  success  at  the  hustings  makes 
him  more  devoted.  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  originally  an  agrarian 
agitator,  but  he  has  found  in  that  agitation  a  lever,  the  strength 
of  which,  though  it  has  surprised,  has  absolutely  convinced 
him.  He  will  push  forward  with  the  cold  persistence  which 
so  differentiates  him  from  every  previous  Irish  leader  to 
Lis  end,  disregarding  every  other  consideration,  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  included  ;  and  will,  if  the  two  parties  remain 
as  at  present,  embarrass  or  overthrow  Government  after 
Government.  That  is  the  serious  danger  of  the  situation, 
for  Tories  as  well  as  Liberals  ;  but  for  Liberals  first  of  all, 
because  they  are  the  party  in  possession  of  power.  They 


must  decide  first  how  they  will  act,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
they  have  not  as  a  party  made  up  their  minds  to  any  line  of 
action  whatever.  They  will  not,  if  we  understand  them, 
accept  the  plan  which  hovers  rather  as  a  dream  than  a  scheme 
in  the  Tory  leaders’  minds,  and  by  buying  out  the  landlords 
make  the  State  sole  landlord, — and  rebellion,  therefore,  the 
most  enticing  of  all  projects  to  the  body  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  old  economic  Liberals  are  too  strong  for 
that,  even  if  the  majority  were  unsound.  They^  will 
not,  we  feel  assured,  on  the  other  hand,  forego  all  pro¬ 
jects  of  reform,  as  the  price  of  Tory  support,  in  dumb 
resistance  to  any  further  concessions  to  Ireland.  There  is  a 
theory  afloat  that  this  might  occur,  both  parties  agreeing  nob 
to  notice  a  vote  carried  by  Parnellite  adhesions  ;  but  we  agree 
with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  that  no  such  course  could  long  be 
persisted  in,  as  the  cry  of  exasperation  from  Great  Britain 
would  become  too  loud,  and  would  in  the  long-run  develope  a 
Home-rule  party  here.  What,  then,  will  they  do  ?  It  is  of  no 
use  growing  pettish,  or  refusing  to  think  the  matter  out,  or 
declaring  that  a  decision  can  only  be  arrived  at  when  the 
emergency  is  actually  present.  They  ought  at  least  to 
consider  themselves  beforehand,  and  be  clear  as  to 
their  own  resolves,  and  we  see  little  sign  that  as  yet 
they  even  perceive  the  danger.  Will  they  consider  any 
compromise,  or  will  they  yield,  or  will  they  blankly  refuse 
concession,  and  take  the  consequences  ?  We  want  them  to 
think  that  out,  remembering  always  that  the  tactics  which 
carry  a  transfer  of  Irish  soil  may  carry  Irish  independence, 
and,  if  possible,  express  before  or  at  the  election  the  result  of 
their  thought,  even  if  it  be  only  in  the  shape  of  certain  nega¬ 
tions.  For  ourselves,  we  still  think  that  the  old  Liberal 
policy — to  concede  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of  justice,  and  not 
a  step  further — is  the  wisest  course  ;  and  that  would  mean,  in 
Ireland,  to  assent  to  the  Ulster  demand  for  the  inclusion  of 
leaseholds  in  the  Land  Act,  to  forbid  the  raising  of  rent  on 
any  tenant’s  improvement,  and  to  allow  any  tenant  to  be¬ 
come  a  copyholder  or  freeholder  on  such  payment  as 
Parliament  may  fix.  Beyond  that,  we  see  no  plan  which 
would  not  involve  either  confiscation,  or  such  a  burden 
on  the  British  taxpayer  as  would  be  both  oppressive 
and  unjust.  If  the  Tories,  forgetting  all  their  traditions, 
would  go  farther,  and  by  aid  of  the  Irish  vote  can 
seize  power,  let  them  seize  it,  and  see  whether  they  can 
work  for  a  week  with  such  allies  without  destroying  their 
position  for  ever  throughout  the  greater  island.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  would  be  on  them,  not  us,  and  the  burden  of  the  result. 
That,  however,  is  a  mere  suggestion.  Our  object  to-day  is  not 
to  discuss  plans,  but  to  call  Liberal  attention  to  the  facts  that 
the  result  of  the  Monaghan  election  shows  agrarian  feeling  to 
be  still  all-powerful  in  Ireland,  conquering  alike  respect  for 
tradition,  the  sense  of  gratitude,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Papacy ;  and  that,  consequently,  after  the  election,  Mr.  Parnell 
may  have  at  his  beck  a  majority  of  the  Irish  Representation. 
That  majority  may  very  well  exceed  any  difference  between 
the  two  great  British  parties.  A  candidate  openly  hostile  to- 
English  rule,  and  almost  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  whole  Catholic  vote  and  some  of  the  Protestant  vote 
in  Monaghan  because  he  promises  to  make  land  cheaper  to  the 
tenant.  More  than  half  Ireland,  perhaps  three-fourths, 
resembles  Monaghan  in  its  wishes.  That  is  the  situation,  and 
it  is  time  the  Liberals  began  to  consider  what  it  means,  and 
how  it  is  in  the  immediate  future  to  be  met. 


THE  COMTE  DE  CIIAMBORD. 

TTP  to  five  o’clock  on  Friday,  the  death  of  the  Comte  de 

vJ  Chambord  had  not  been  announced  in  England;  but  it 
is  believed  that  his  recovery  is  hopeless,  and  the  end  is  imme¬ 
diately  expected.  This  is  not  the  time  for  comment  on  a 
character  and  a  career  which  have  both  been  nearly  unique  in 
modern  history  ;  but  we  wish  to  say  a  word  on  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  evidently  widely  spread.  A  preposterous  importance  is 
attached  to  the  will  of  the  dying  Pretender.  That  will  must, 
of  course,  have  a  certain  importance  for  his  family  and  his 
immediate  devotees,  who,  with  a  disinterestedness  not  without 
nobility,  have  made  of  their  loyalty  to  a  discrowned  exile  a 
kind  of  religion.  There  are,  we  believe,  families  in  France 
who  would  accept  Henri  Cinq’s  nominee  as  his  heir, 
even  if  he  named,  as  he  was  once  asked  to  do,  the  lad 
who  is  now  the  hope  of  the  Bonapartists.  The  titular  Throne 
of  France  is  not,  however,  disposable  by  will.  Henri  Cinq 
did  not  ’derive  his  “  rights  ”  from  bequest,  and  has  no  more 
claim  to  bequeath  them  than  Dr.  Tait  had  to  bequeath  the 
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Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  On  his  death,  Louis  Philippe 
d’Orleans  is  not,  indeed,  head  of  the  Bourbon  family,  for  that 
position  passes  to  Don  Carlos — or  his  son,  Don  Jaime,  if  the 
father  is  held  to  have  abdicated — but  he  is  head  of  “  the  House 
of  France,”  by  right  of  prescription  confirmed  by  law,  by  right  of 
French  adhesion  for  centuries,  and  of  international  Treaty.  So 
long  as  a  Bourbon  reigns  in  Spain,  at  all  events,  the  Orleanist 
rights  under  the  Family  Compact  are  indefeasible.  The 
moment  his  far-away  cousin  dies,  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  titular 
King  of  France,  and  will  be  so  regarded  by  all  Frenchmen 
who  think  of  him  at  all — a  very  small  minority.  If  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  has  named  Don  Jaime  his  heir,  a  few 
Legitimists  may  secede  from  the  party,  but  the  body  of 
Frenchmen  who  desire  Monarchy  will  remain  unmoved.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  is  reported  with  some  authority,  the 
Count  has  insisted  that  his  successor  shall  accept  the  White 
Flag,  his  order  will  be  as  null  as  if  he  had  directed  him  to  use 
a  black  one.  Louis  XX.  of  France — for  we  presume  the  clear 
right  of  the  Due  d’Angouleme  to  call  himself  Louis  XIX. 
will  be  acknowledged,  Charles  X.  having  no  right  in  the 
world,  on  the  Legitimist  theory,  to  pass  over  his  eldest  son  as 
he  did — will  be  as  much  and  as  little  the  free  King  of  France 
as  Henri  Cinq  ever  was.  The  claim  may  be  utterly  worthless, 
a  claim  to  a  shadowy  crown,  but,  such  as  it  is.  it  is  beyond 
attack  from  any  competitor. 

We  notice  the  subject  (which  otherwise  concerns  only  the 
Editor  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha )  because  the  political  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  death  consists  in  this. 
Those  of  the  Marshals  and  Generals  of  France  who  are  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  Republic,  know  that  the  only  alternatives 
are  the  ancient  Monarchy  with  a  Charter,  and  the  Bonapartist 
Empire.  They  are  disinclined  to  the  latter,  partly  because  the 
memory  of  Sedan  is  too  recent,  partly  because  they  reject  the 
head  of  the  Bonaparte  house,  Napoleon  Jerome,  yet  cannot  set 
him  aside,  and  partly  because, if  they  nominate  a  Bonaparte  they 
must  recognise  the  organic  law  of  that  family,  and  take  a  plebis¬ 
cite  which  might  end  in  millions  of  “  Noes.  ’  They  prefer,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  said,  to  declare  for  a  King  of  France,  whose  claim 
rests  on  descent,  who  has  personally  no  enemies,  and  who  can 
bring  to  his  Government  the  effective  aid  of  a  General  popular 
in  the  Army,  yet  Royalist, — the  Due  d’Aumale.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  asserted — and  Prince  Bismarck,  for  one,  believes — that, 
should  “  the  Army  of  France”  take  independent  action  against 
the  Republic,  the  representative  Orleanist  will  be  proclaimed. 
It  is  probable,  in  our  judgment,  that  this  impression  is  well 
founded,  though  we  believe  its  importance  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  Army, 
apart  from  a  few  great  officers,  is  discontented,  none  that  it 
is  united,  none  that,  if  discontented  and  united,  it  will  act 
against  the  people.  If  it  is  not  discontented,  it  will  remain 
passive :  if  it  is  not  united,  its  chiefs  will  not  move, — not 
wanting,  as  Marshal  MacMahon  said,  “  civil  war  in  the  bar¬ 
racks  — and  if  it  will  not  act  against  the  people,  the  people 
are  for  the  Republic.  The  wild  assumptions  being  made  on 
all  sides  may  be  true,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  them  ;  and 
this,  at  all  events,  is  against  them.  The  Generals  cannot  act 
without  the  consent  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  a  cool,  thoughtful, 
rather  priggish  Prince,  about  the  last  man  in  the  world,  one 
would  think,  to  risk  his  head  and  fortune  for  a  Throne 
on  which  he  would  be  a  mark  for  every  dynamiteur 
in  Europe.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  arrest  all 
action,  by  declaring  that,  though  his  claims  are  un¬ 
doubted  and  indefeasible,  he  will  remain  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic  until  called  to  another  position  by  the  free  vote  of 
the  Assembly,  expressing  the  will  of  the  people  of  France. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  his  House,  as  of  the  Stuarts,  to  blunder 
in  great  crises ;  but  destiny  sometimes  spares  an  individual,  as 
it  did  the  cool,  witty,  sceptical  actor,  Louis  XVIII.,  who  saw 
the  French  Revolution  through  from  the  oath  of  the  Tennis 
Court  to  Waterloo,  and  yet  died  in  his  bed  King  of  France. 


MR,  GLADSTONE  ON  CABINETS. 

JVT OTHING  is  more  remarkable  in  modern  English  politics, 
or,  indeed,  in  the  politics  of  all  free  States,  than  the 
slight  interest  felt  by  the  outside  public  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  Executive.  An  old  statesman  like  Earl  Russell  may  form 
strong  views  about  the  functions  of  Ministers,  or  a  thinker  like 
Mr.  V .  Bageliot  may  write  essaj’s  on  the  extraordinary  value 
of  a  Cabinet  as  an  instrument  of  government,  but  the  great 
body  of  politicians  continue  calmly  indifferent.  There  are 
Monarchical  parties,  and  Republican  parties,  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  parties  in  Europe,  but  we  never  hear  of  a  partv  devoted 


to  any  particular  scheme  of  forming  or  reconstructing  the 
Executive.  Indeed,  we  never  hear  of  any  statesman  with  that 
for  his  object,  the  subject  presenting  no  attraction  apparently 
even  to  the  far-sighted  men  who  might  be  expected  to  detect 
its  extreme  importance.  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  we  believe,  once 
said  that  the  mere  change  from  collective  responsibility  to 
individual  responsibility  among  Ministers  would  “  remodel  the 
Constitution  and  Napoleon  III.  not  only  thought  so,  but 
acted  on  his  thought.  Now  and  then  an  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  machine  works  cumbrously,  and  occasionally,  when  a 
Government  is  being  constructed  or  a  jar  has  occurred  among 
Departments,  one  hears  important  people  mutter  that  there 
must  be  a  “  change  in  the  Administrative  system  but  no 
general  interest  is  felt,  and  unless  actual  danger  is  visible,  as  it 
was  visible  when  Lord  Palmerston  by  a  dead-heave  fused  the 
Ministry  at  War  with  the  Ministry  for  War,  nothing  is  ever 
done.  The  public  does  not  understand,  and  does  not  care. 
We  doubt,  for  example,  if  one  in  ten  of  the  ordinary  readers  of 
debates,  unless  interested  in  education,  studied  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speech  of  Friday  week  on  the  proposal  to  create  a  separate 
Ministry  for  that  Department,  yet  it  was  one  of  unusual  Consti¬ 
tutional  and  historical  interest.  Ostensibly,  Mr.  Gladstone  wa3 
only  evading  a  popular  but  ill-considered  demand  for  a  new 
Ministry,  by  granting  an  “Inquiry,”  which  can  be  of  little 
use,  as  the  principles  of  government  cannot  be  settled  by 
Committees ;  but  really  he  was  trying  to  warn  the  public  of 
what  he  believes,  and  we  believe,  to  be  a  serious  danger.  The 
great  “  Interests  ”  have  awoke  to  the  advantage  they  may  obtain 
from  representation  in  the  Cabinet,  and  are  pressing  for  new 
Ministers,  until  there  is  risk  of  a  change  in  the  very  principle 
of  the  Elected  Committee  which  has  so  long  governed  the 
Empire.  Parties,  or  rather  groups  of  Members  quite  numerous 
enough  to  affect  divisions,  are  now  asking,  with  a  loudness 
which  grows  more  vehement,  for  a  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  a  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
a  Ministry  for  Scotland,  a  Ministry  for  Ireland, — five  new 
Ministries,  at  least.  They  all  want  their  Ministers  to  have 
seats  in  the  Cabinet,  and  they  none  of  them,  when  pleading  for 
their  proposals,  bring  forward  any  scheme  for  the  scientific  re¬ 
construction  of  that  Committee,  or  even  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
the  sinecure  offices,  such  as  the  Privy  Seal  or  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  Their  idea  evidently  is  that  the  more  Cabinet 
Ministers  there  are,  the  better ;  and  it  was  this  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  endeavoured  to  resist,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
vast  authority  and  his  long  experience. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that,  except  so  far  as  we  should  defer 
to  his  wealth  of  knowledge,  positive  knowledge,  of  the  subject, 
we  can  accept  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  arguments,  though  we  adhere 
heartily  to  his  conclusion.  He  has  been  a  Cabinet  Minister  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  he  obviously  thinks  that  the  practice 
of  confining  the  selection  of  Ministers  to  Peers  and  Commoners 
who  are  Members  of  Parliament,  is  the  very  keystone  of  our 
Constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  are  advantages  in  the  system. 
It  enriches  Parliament,  which  it  makes  the  sole  avenue  to  the 
highest  office.  It  limits  directly  and  visibly  the  jobbing 
power  of  the  Crown,  which  is  forced  to  favour  only  men  who 
have  cloven  their  way  into  a  limited  political  circle.  The 
Queen  cannot  make  Lord  Lome  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  the  Duke  of  Connaught  Minister  for  War,  or  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  Minister  fer  the  Colonies.  And  no  man  not  a  Peer, 
if  hopelessly  unpopular  with  constituencies,  can  be  forced  upon 
Parliament  as  Minister  in  the  way  Lord  Palmerston  tried  to 
force  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  Above  all,  the  system  leaves 
the  defeated  Minister  still  a  Member,  ready  and  authorised  to 
criticise  the  policy  of  his  successful  rival,  and  thus  preserves, 
as  hardly  any  other  plan  could,  continuity  of  Administration. 
But  the  system  has  terrible  disadvantages,  too.  It  shuts  out 
from  even  the  hope  of  ruling  some  of  the  ablest  adminis¬ 
trators,  some  of  the  most  competent  Generals  and  sailors,  and, 
as  a  rule,  though  Mill  proved  a  momentary  exception,  the 
most  influential  of  political  thinkers.  It  limits  the  choice  of 
the  Crown  to  a  thousand  persons,  who  are  practically  reduced 
to  about  one  hundred,  and  it  elevates  the  gift  of  oratory  to 
factitious,  and  sometimes  injurious  importance.  It  enables 
a  very  limited  class,  the  Political  Peers,  to  keep  a  steady 
grip  on  office  ;  and  it  exaggerates,  to  what  may  prove  a 
dangerous  degree,  the  necessity  for  wealth  as  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  highest  State  employ.  We  are  not  sure  as 
yet  that  the  Continental  system,  under  which  a  Minister 
becomes  de  facto  a  Member  of  both  Houses,  would  not  work 
better  ;  and  are  quite  sure  that  two  officials,  the  head  of  the 
Army  and  the  head  of  the  Navy,  ought  to  obtain  seats — of 
course,  without  votes — by  official  right.  But,  with  that 
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reserve,  we  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  much  more  in  the 
right  than  the  public  as  yet  perceives.  The  Cabinet,  the 
Governing  Committee  of  the  Empire,  to  reach  its  highest 
utility,  should  be  united,  homogeneous,  and  secret,  able  to  take 
strong  decisions,  and  to  act  on  occasion  with  the  rapid  energy 
of  an  individual.  Those  qualities  can  be  secured,  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  intimated,  only  in  a  small  Committee.  A  Cabinet  such  as 
ours  now  is,  with  eleven  persons  who  must  be  seated  in  it, 
and  two  more  who  think  they  ought  to  be,  is  not  only  difficult 
to  construct — for  you  have  to  find  thirteen  men  who  are  at 
once  influential  in  the  Houses,  weighty  in  Council,  able  to  do 
the  heavy  work,  and  ready  to  work  with  one  another — but 
tends  to  become  a  little  Parliament,  with  disputes,  parties, 
groups,  and  habits  of  compromising  away  every  distinctive 
and  therefore  irritating  proposal.  It  becomes  a  representa¬ 
tive  body,  and  as  it  is  wanted  to  be  an  executive  body,  it 
either  shows  weakness — which  is,  on  points,  the  defect  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  as,  for  instance,  we  fear,  on  the  subject  of  the 
payment  of  Debt — or  reduces  the  evil  by  winking  at  an  in¬ 
terior  Cabinet,  or  abolishes  it,  as  happened  with  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  by  transferring  initiative  to  one  man.  We  do  not  object 
just  now,  be  it  understood,  to  any  of  those  methods.  We  could 
imagine  that  a  scheme  of  Government  under  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
first  agreed  on  a  plan,  then  talked  it  over  in  Cabinet,  and  then 
submitted  it  to  Parliament,  would  be  a  very  effective  scheme ; 
while  a  Dictatorship,  tempered  by  discussion  and  subject  to 
veto,  may  at  odd  times,  and  with  the  right  man,  constitute  an 
admirable  guiding  force.  But  then  neither  of  these  plans 
constitutes  true  Cabinet  government — government,  that  is,  by 
an  elected  Committee  of  confreres ,  possessed,  in  theory  at  all 
events,  of  equal  rights — which  has  worked  so  well,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  understood,  and  has  in  it  such  potentialities  of 
development  that  its  supersession,  or  even  modification,  ought  to 
be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  throughout  repeated,  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  and  thought.  Yet  such  supersession,  if  we  go  on 
increasing  Cabinet  offices,  is  next  to  a  certainty.  A  Committee 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  notabilities — and  eighteen  are  already 
proposed — cannot  be  either  united,  or  homogeneous,  or  rapid 
in  decision,  and  will,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  so  trans¬ 
mute  itself  in  some  way  that  the  Constitution  may  be  seriously 
modified  without  the  world  perceiving  that  any  change  has 
taken  place.  The  Constitution  may  need  change,  but  then 
those  who  make  proposals  which  change  it  should  understand 
and  defend  what  they  are  doing. 

It  is  rather  saddening  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
not  think  the  Executive,  on  the  whole,  improving.  With  many 
Premiers  in  his  position  such  an  opinion  would  not  matter,  for 
he  is  advancing  in  years,  and  men  over  seventy  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether,  when  they  were  younger  and  stronger,  their 
world  did  not  go  better.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  no  laudator 
temporis  acti.  His  disposition  is  sanguine,  or  he  could 
never  have  survived  Obstruction ;  and  his  career  has  not 
been  one  of  declining,  but  of  increasing  success.  He 
is,  too,  for  all  his  vehemence  of  thought,  very  tolerant, 
remembering  clearly  how  many  “  insuperable  difficulties  ” 
— Chat  Mosses  of  difficulty — he  has  seen  bridged  over.  He 
can  remember  when  the  public  tone  was  far  lower,  when  job¬ 
bery  was  rampant,  when  a  few  families  claimed  office  as  pro¬ 
perty,  when  public  men  were  far  more  cynical,  when  the  great 
machine  of  Government  seemed  unable  to  move  for  the  sticky 
clay  of  vested  interests,  and  class  beliefs,  and  Royal  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  prerogatives.  He  quotes  a  statement  of  1856,  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  himself,  when  the  work  of  administration 
was  so  difficult  that  the  great  Conservative  said,  “  Nothing 
in  the  world  shall  induce  me  again  to  undertake  the 
work  of  constructing  a  Government.”  Yet  he  says,  “  I  can 
assure  the  Member  for  Barnstaple  that  after  my  long  experience, 
my  opinion  of  human  government,  taken  at  its  best,  and 
whether  in  Conservative  or  in  Liberal  hands,  is  that  it  seems 
every  year  that  I  live  to  verge  [edge  ?]  a  little  further  from  the 
ideal.”  That  is  a  depressing  opinion,  even  from  a  man  who 
may  place  his  ideal  a  little  too  high,  and  forget  too  much  that 
human  nature,  which  Christianity  has  not  cured,  will  not  be 
rendered  perfect  by  Parliamentary  Government.  Fortunately, 
the  young  will  not  regard  it,  and  will  go  forward  changing 
and,  as  they  think,  reforming,  in  full  confidence  of  ulti¬ 
mately  reaching  the  unattainable.  Nevertheless,  the 
opinion,  coming  from  one  so  experienced  and  so  success¬ 
ful,  is  one  which  should  make  all  who  claim  to  be 
statesmen  very  careful  to  be  clear  and  certain  when  they 
touch  the  delicate  mechanism  through  which  Parliamentary 
Government  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  governing.  Very 


few  see  precisely  how  anything  will  work.  We  remember  an 
incident  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  history  which  shows  how  dull 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  Parliament  may  be.  The  late  Mr.  White 
the  eccentric  Member  for  Brighton,  proposed  one  night  to’ 
abolish  the  duty  on  comfits.  It  cost,  he  said,  about  twice  what 
it  brought  in.  Everybody  coincided,  and  the  House  was  about 
to  agree  to  a  resolution,  when  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
thought  it  well,  as  matter  of  discipline,  to  inform  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  He  came  down  to  the  House,  and  in  ten  minutes  poor 
Mr.  White,  always  a  lumbering  kind  of  man,  was  stammering 
out  apologies.  He  had  very  nearly  abolished  the  sugar  duties’, 
of  which  the  duty  on  comfits  was  an  indispensable  outwork. 
Yet  ten  men  understand  imposts,  for  one  who  comprehends 
the  mechanism  of  Cabinets. 


THE  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  BILL. 

HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
really  in  earnest  as  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  per¬ 
haps  in  part  because  it  honestly  wishes  to  diminish  the 
growing  expenses  of  elections,  but  also  because  it  very 
naturally  reflects  the  hearty  desire  of  the  leading  constituen¬ 
cies  to  be  rid  of  the  disgrace  of  corrupt  elections.  Whether, 
however,  the  earnestness  of  the  House  in  the  matter  may  not 
injure,  instead  of  improving,  the  Bill  in  some  respects,  is,  we 
think,  very  questionable.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  attempt 
to  stop  every  gap  at  which  corrupt  practices  can  enter  is 
nearly  a  hopeless  attempt,  and  we  would  much  sooner  have 
seen  a  few  great  principles  laid  down,  and  the  application  of 
them  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Judge  who  may  try  the  elec¬ 
tion  petition,  than  have  had  all  this  paraphernalia  of  complex 
prohibition  and  exception.  For  instance,  it  was  surely  a 
mistake  to  prohibit  the  engaging  of  committee-rooms  in  any 
place  of  public  entertainment.  The  principle  that  not  more 
than  a  given  number  of  committee-rooms  are  allowed  for  a 
given  population,  is  the  important  one,  not  the  uses  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Of  course,  the  engaging  of 
oommittee-rooms  in  places  where  food  or  drink  is  sold  does 
often  lead  to  “  treating.”  But  it  is  much  better  to  punish 
treating  wherever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  which  tries  an 
election  petition,  it  has  really  prevailed,  by  voiding  the  elec¬ 
tion,  than  to  try  and  exclude  all  opportunities  of  treating, 
which  is  an  almost  hopeless  business.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  prohibition  of  committee-rooms  in  places  of 
public  entertainment  will  really  diminish  the  expense  of  elec¬ 
tions.  The  great  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  committee- 
rooms  which  this  will  create,  is  but  too  likely  to  enhance,  rather 
than  to  diminish,  the  cost  of  the  committee-rooms,  for  people 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  let  their  rooms  will  naturally  expect 
a  much  larger  sum  for  the  hire  of  them,  than  people 
who  possess  more  room  than  they  themselves  use,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  letting  it.  We  fear  that  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  are  going  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  stopping  the  earths  into  which  the  electioneering  foxes  run, 
and  that  this  is  an  endless  business,  which  will  make  the  law 
so  intricate  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  master  and  apply. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  provision  which  really  helps  to 
mark  the  disgraceful  character  of  corruption  is  thoroughly 
sound,  and  we  congratulate  the  Government  heartily  on  its 
steady  adherence  on  Thursday  night  to  its  proposal  that  any 
barrister  or  solicitor  who  is  found  to  have  been  personally 
concerned  in  any  corrupt  practice  shall  have  his  conduct 
reported  to  the  Inn  of  Court,  High  Court,  or  other  tribunal 
which  has  power  to  take  cognisance  of  such  professional  mis¬ 
conduct.  That  is  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction, — * 
the  direction  of  emphasising  the  social  disgrace  which  ought 
to  attach  to  any^kind  of  responsibility  for  corrupt  practices. 
Mi\  Henry  Fowler,  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton,  himself  a 
solicitor,  did  good  service  in  vindicating  this  clause  in  words 
to  which  his  professional  position  lent  great  weight.  Nor  do 
we  see  the  smallest  weight  in  the  objection  that  lawyers 
should  not  be  subjected  to  especial  penalties  of  their  own, 
besides  those  incurred  by  any  one  who  transgresses  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act.  For  a  lawyer  is  specially  bound  to  promote 
the  observance  of  the  law  by  others,  and  is  specially  guilty,  if 
he  assists  in  devising  modes  by  which  others  may  conveniently 
( evade  the  law. 

But  we  should  have  looked  forward  with  more  hope  to  the 
j  passing  of  this  Act,  if  more  discretion  as  to  the  imputation  of 
agency  had  been  left  to  the  Election  Judge,  and  if  it  had  not 
:  been  rendered  so  very  probable  that  Members  will  not  only  lose 
j  their  seats,  but  incur  heavy  penalties  for  acts  which  they  could  by 
‘no  sort  of  care  have  prevented.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Judges 
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should  have  been  allowed  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  saying 
how  far  the  Member  or  his  agent  was  or  was  not  responsible 
for  any  illegal  practice,  and  that  when  they  declare  that 
neither  the  candidate  nor  his  agent  was  so  responsible,  illegal 
practices,  though  they  might  still  void  the  election,  should 
involve  no  other  penal  consequences  to  the  candidate. 
With  some  condition  of  that  kind,  and  with  stringent  pro¬ 
visions  for  limiting  the  total  expense  of  an  election  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  electorate,  the  new  Bill  would  certainly 
have  been  workable, — which  is  just  what  we  fear  that  it  may 
not  be  found  to  be,  if  it  passes  in  its  present  shape. 

Moreover,  in  his  perfectly  sincere  desire  to  keep  down  election 
expenses,  Sir  Henry  James  has  not  been  careful  enough  to 
bear  with  equal  pressure  on  the  influence  of  all  kinds  of 
property  alike.  It  seems  to  us  absurd  to  say  that  a 
man  with  many  carriages  and  many  carts  may  use  them 
to  convey  electors  to  the  poll,  while  a  man  with  no 
carriages  and  no  carts,  but  with  the  wealth  which  these 
carriages  and  carts  represent,  may  not  hire  them  to  convey 
electors  to  the  poll.  We  should  have  been  very  glad  to  see 
both  practices  prohibited  ;  and  nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  declare  the  conveyance  of  any  elector  to  the  poll  in  a 
carriage  or  cart  not  belonging  to  himself,  an  illegal  practice. 
But  to  accord  all  the  political  influence  it  can  exert  to 
property  of  one  kind,  and  to  refuse  the  very  same  influence  to 
property  of  another  kind,  is  an  anomaly  so  absurd  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  on  what  principle  the  Attorney-General 
justified  it,  for  the  report  of  the  speech  attributed  to  him  fails 
completely  to  make  out  even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the 
very  odd  course  taken.  It  is  a  sound  position  to  say  that 
the  polling-places  should  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  person  in  decent  health  to  walk  to  the  poll, 
- — we  cannot  legislate  for  invalids  without  introducing  all 
sorts  of  dangers, — and  that  it  is  a  very  fair  test  of  an 
elector’s  interest  in  the  election  to  require  that,  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  no  carriage  or  conveyance  of  his  own,  he 
shall  walk  to  the  poll.  Or  again,  it  is  reasonable  enough 
to  say  that  every  party  man  may  do  all  he  can  do  to 
facilitate  the  access  of  other  electors  to  the  poll,  by  either 
paying  for  their  conveyance  or  lending  them  a  conveyance.  But 
it  sounds  like  a  joke  to  say  that  only  those  who  have  carts,  or 
carriages,  or  bicycles,  shall  help  their  brother-electors  to  go  to 
the  poll ;  while  those  who  have  not,  but  who  are  willing  to  hire 
them  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  denied  that  right,  except  on 
condition  that  they  purchase  out-and-out  every  vehicle  which 
they  lend.  If  you  want  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  elec¬ 
tions,  prohibit  all  the  assistance  which  property  of  any  kind 
can  lend.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  down, — in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  at  least, —  the  expenses  of  elections,  legalise  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  voters  to  the  poll  in  any  vehicle,  whether  hired  or 
owned  by  men  on  either  side.  But  to  veto  the  use  of  vehicles 
hired  for  the  day  of  election,  and  to  allow  the  free  use  of 
vehicles  acquired  before  the  day  of  election,  is  a  course  so 
anomalous  that  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  evasion.  What 
is  to  prevent  a  man  from  buying  a  number  of  vehicles  on 
the  day  on  which  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  selling  them 
again  on  the  day  on  which  the  new  Parliament  assembles  ? 
Yet,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  would  be  nothing  but  another  sort 
of  hiring.  Surely  a  distinction  so  flimsy  as  this  cannot 
possibly  stand. 

We  hope  the  Bill  will  now  pass  through  Committee  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  that  when  it  goes  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
that  Assembly  will  seriously  attempt  to  simplify  its  provisions, 
and  to  leave  a  great  deal  more  discretion  to  the  Election 
Judges — especially  on  the  question  of  agency — than  is  allowed 
now.  If  it  passes  in  too  stringent  a  shape,  it  will  be  almost 
useless.  If  it  passes  in  a  shape  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
honest  men  can  secure  their  election,  without  fearing  that  it 
will  be  invalidated  by  the  trivial  errors  of  others  with  whom 
they  have  no  real  connection,  and  in  which  very  few  except 
genuinely  dishonest  men  will  have  to  fear  being  unseated  by 
its  provisions,  it  will  mark  one  of  the  greatest  advances  yet 
made  in  the  morality  of  Parliamentary  life. 


“  TIIEIB  NOBLE  SELVES.” 

THE  Dinner  given  by  the  Bar  to  Mr.  Benjamin  was  remark¬ 
able  on  two  grounds.  The  first,  of  course,  is  plain  to 
every  one.  Mr.  Benjamin’s  professional  career  has  been  some¬ 
thing  altogether  out  of  the  common  run.  He  has  passed  from 
a  foremost  place  in  the  Courts  of  one  country  to  an  equal,  if 
not  greater,  place  in  the  Courts  of  another  country.  More 
than  thirty  years  after  his  first  call,  he  came — a  broken  man 


alike  in  private  fortune  and  in  political  hopes — to  a  foreign 
land,  and  a  system  of  law  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
one  with  which  he  was  familiar.  At  the  Bar  of  his  adoption 
he  at  once  took  leader’s  rank  and  did  leader’s  work,  and  fifteen 
years  afterwards  he  retires,  amid  expressions  of  professional 
sympathy  and  good-will  at  least  as  unusual  as  so  many  other 
incidents  in  his  life  have  been.  This  is  enough  to  make  the 
dinner  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  memorable.  It  was  a  well- 
earned  tribute,  not  merely  to  a  great  lawyer,  but  to  a  lawyer 
who  became  even  greater  in  exile  than  he  had  been  among  his 
own  countrymen. 

In  some  ways,  however,  it  is  the  second  point  of  interest 
about  this  dinner  that  has  most  attraction  for  us.  It  is  a  rare 
privilege,  we  know,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  but  it  is 
an  equally  rare  one  to  see  others  as  they  see  themselves.  False 
modesty,  or  a  fear  of  being  thought  as  conceited  as  they  really 
are,  constantly  keeps  men  silent  about  their  own  merits.  Their 
hearts  are  hot  within  them  on  the  great  subject,  but,  long  as 
they  may  muse  on  it,  the  fire  does  not  kindle  and  the  tongue 
does  not  speak.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  so.  Even  that  approximate  estimate  of  our 
neighbour’s  merits  with  which  they  not  seldom  favour  us, 
is  apt  to  be  tedious,  and  in  common  hands  the  full  truth 
might  be  even  fuller  of  weariness  than  the  half  truth. 
But  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  on  Saturday,  no  common 
hands  were  at  work.  We  had  the  Bar  painted,  indeed,  by 
itself,  but  painted  in  the  most  masterly  and  artistic  fashion. 
We  may  have  guessed  before  this  how  highly-favoured  England 
is  in  its  silk  and  stuff  gownsmen,  but  it  has  been  only  guess¬ 
work.  On  Saturday,  faith  was  exchanged  for  sight,  and  we 
felt  that  for  the  first  time  we  realised  the  greatness  of  our 
privileges.  We  are  better  off  than  Wordsworth.  With  us,  it 
is  no  longer,  “  The  time  has  been  when  earth  was  proud  of 
lustre  so  intense,”  but  the  time  is.  We  walk  not  among  the 
mighty  dead,  but  the  mighty  living. 

The  mental  attitude  of  all  the  speakers — with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  of  course,  of  the  guest  of  the  evening — was  one  of 
wondering  awe.  They  gazed  at  themselves  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  at  each  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  they  were  more 
entranced  with  the  lovely  colours  revealed  to  their  gaze. 
Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  make  the  scene  perfect.  The 
speeches  should  have  been  set  to  music.  The  theme  was 
wortlry  of  Handel,  and  it  would  take  an  oratorio  to  express  it 
properly.  How  appropriately  the  overture  would  have 
been  followed  by  “  Recitation  (Mr.  Attorney-General),  ‘  The 
Bar  is  very  generous  ’  ” !  And  how  simply,  yet  beautifully, 
the  original  theme  would  have  reappeared  in  the  closing  solo, 
by  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice,  “  The  matchless  generosity  of  the 
Bar”  !  As  it  was,  we  have  to  be  content  with  the  unaccompanied 
human  voice,  and  with  the  human  voice  not  attuned  to  con¬ 
cert  pitch.  But  such  practised  speakers  as  Lord  Selborne  and 
Lord  Coleridge  can  do  much,  and  the  impression  left  by  them 
on  Saturday  was  that,  even  with  a  full  orchestra  and  chorus, 
the  praises  of  the  English  Bar  could  not  have  been  better 
sung.  If  we  have  not  mentioned  Sir  Henry  James  as  well,  it 
is  not  because  he  would  not  have  been  equally  eloquent,  had 
the  opportunity  been  afforded  him.  But  the  programme  of 
the  evening  denied  him  that  opportunity.  As  Chairman, 
the  toast  of  the  evening  fell  to  his  share,  and  in  proposing  the 
health  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  he  had  for  the  most  part  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Benjamin.  But  the  two  chiefs  of  Equity  and  Common 
Law  amply  made  up  for  any  unavoidable  omissions  on  the 
part  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  particularly  ingenious  in  his  praise. 
While  he  was  really  glorifying  the  Bar,  he  appeared  to  be 
glorifying  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Lord  Selborne  says,  has 
in  an  eminent  degree  seven  eminent  qualities  : — 1 ,  the  greatest 
learning  ;  2,  the  greatest  shrewdness ;  3,  the  greatest  ability  ; 
4,  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  interests  entrusted  to  him  ;  5,  the 
highest  sense  of  honour;  6,  the  greatest  kindness  and  generosity ; 
7,  the  greatest  geniality  in  his  intercourse  with  all  branches  of 
his  profession.  And  why  did  he  bring  all  these  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  gifts  to  the  English  Bar  ?  Because  like  loves  like, 
because  he  knew  that  among  English  Barristers  these  gifts  were 
already  honoured,  and  honoured  for  the  best  of  reasons, — that 
they  are  familiarly  known.  Learning,  shrewdness,  ability,  zeal, 
honour,  kindness,  generosity, — these  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  Bar,  and  wherever  they  are  found  united,  there, 
potentially  at  all  events,  is  an  English  barrister.  They 
were  united  in  Mr.  Benjamin;  consequently,  the  moment 
that  circumstances  permitted  it,  Mr.  Benjamin  became  an 
English  barrister.  No  wonder  that  Lord  Selborne  looks  back 
“  with  fond  regret  ”  to  the  days  when  he  was  at  the  Bar. 
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Then,  he  may  well  say,  I  was  numbered  among  the  children  of 
God,  and  my  lot  was  among  the  Saints.  When  I  partook  of 
“  the  manifold  interests,  the  keen  intellectual  conflicts,  and 
the  generous  rivalries  of  the  Bar,”  I  was  tasting  true  happiness, 
as  well  as  making  an  excellent  income.  Lord  Coleridge  had, 
in  one  respect,  the  advantage  of  Lord  Selborne,  because  he  was 
directly  commissioned  to  praise  the  Bar ;  whereas  Lord  Sel¬ 
borne,  having  to  return  thanks  for  “  The  Bench,”  could  only 
become  laudatory  by  becoming  retrospective.  Lord  Coleridge, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  There, 
at  the  long  tables  down  which  his  eye  wandei'ed,  sat 
the  men  he  had  to  talk  about.  He  saw  them  ranged  in 
order  like  so  many  slices  of  toast  waiting  to  be  buttered,  and 
with  no  ungenerous  hand  did  he  ply  the  knife.  He  was  as 
great  in  what  he  left  unsaid  as  in  what  he  said.  Not  a  word 
would  he  spare  for  the  honour,  the  eloquence,  the  integrity, 
the  learning  of  the  Bar.  “  We  know  them — they  may  be 
taken  for  granted — they  have  almost  passed  into  proverbs.” 
After  this  modest  reason  for  remaining  silent  on  these 
topics,  he  allowed  himself  to  touch  upon  two  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  two  only, — the  independence  of  the  Bar,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  Bar.  The  merit  of  this  selection  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  covered  the  past  as  well  as  the  future. 
Independence  has  always  been  the  glory  of  the  Bar,  and  just 
now  it  is  an  easy  virtue.  But  if  the  occasion  again  calls 
for  it,  it  will  be  at  once  forthcoming.  The  Bar  are  not  to  be 
“  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  their  high  privileges  by  any 
sense  of  danger.  It  never  has  been  so,  and  it  never  will  be.” 
Still,  even  the  independence  of  the  Bar  pales  before  its 
generosity.  No  profession,  is  so  “  generous  in  its  conduct 
and  in  its  judgment.”  Nowhere  is  the  competition  so 
keen,  the  struggle  between  man  and  man  so  personal ; 
yet  nowhere  is  there  such  fast  friendship  between  pro¬ 
fessional  rivals.  Look  at  Mr.  Benjamin, — was  there  ever 
one  spark  of  jealousy  at  his  unrivalled  success?  Look  at 
me  when  I  was  fighting  John  Karslake, — was  there  ever 
anything  between  us  but  the  most  cordial  and  intimate 
friendship  ?  The  lot  of  a  barrister  is,  indeed,  a  happy  one. 
If  among  the  Juniors  there  is  an  occasional  empty  purse,  it  is 
as  good  as  filled  by  the  consciousness  of  merit,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  all  your  brethren  in  the  profession  think  as  much 
of  you  as  you  think  of  them.  Surely,  here,  if  anywhere,  is 
the  virtue  which  is  its  own  reward  !  To  be  perfectly  good 
and  unapproachably  great,  what  more  can  man  desire  ;  and 
where,  save  at  the  English  Bar,  can  man  attain  it  ? 


GIBRALTAR. 

0  Englishman  will  easily  forget  the  feeling  of  pride  he 
experienced  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  grim, 
grey  mass  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  rising  from  the  blue 
Mediterranean.  However  unimaginative  he  may  be,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  see  in  it  a  fitting  expression  of  the  might  of 
England.  The  feeling  is  very  intelligible,  and  is  bound  up 
with  the  natural  majesty  of  the  place,  its  fabled  connection 
with  the  remote  past,  and  the  memorable  defence  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Yet  it  is  well  to  realise  clearly  the  present  mili¬ 
tary  value  of  the  great  historic  fortress,  and  to  understand  to 
what  extent  modern  artillery  has  affected  that  value. 

The  average  untravelled  Englishman  is,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  guns  of  Gibraltar 
directly  command  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
we  could  at  any  time  close  the  latter  to  the  ships  of  an  enemy. 
Lord  Henry  Lennox,  who  ought  certainly  to  know  better, 
seems  imbued  with  this  notion,  for  he  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  ult.,  that  the  Spaniards 
propose  to  mount  guns  along  their  coast  “  so  as  best  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.”  The  geographical  facts  are, 
however,  otherwise.  From  Gibraltar  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  African  coast,  the  distance  is  about  thirteen  miles.  Further 
west,  nearly  opposite  the  Spanish  town  of  Tarifa,  the  Straits  are 
between  eight  and  nine  miles  wide,  but  soon  broaden  out  into 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  rash  to  limit  the  range  which 
future  guns  may  command  ;  but,  with  artillery,  as  with  small- 
arms,  the  power  of  hitting  a  mark  at  extreme  distances  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  power  of  throwing  projectiles  to  those 
distances  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  asserted  with  safety  that 
no  gun  will  ever  be  built  which  will  render  the  entrance  to 
the  Mediterranean  dangerous — not  to  say  impossible — to  the 
slowest  steamer,  even  by  day-time. 

What,  then,  is  the  military  value  of  Gibraltar  ?  Northwards 
from  the  Straits  the  coast  of  Spain  is  indented  by  a  deep  Bay, 
about  six  and  a  half  miles  long.  The  peninsula  of  which 


Gibraltar  is  the  southern  point  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
this  Bay,  and  is  faced  along  its  whole  length  and  overlapped 
on  the  south  by  the  Spanish  coast,  which  bounds  the  Bay  on 
the  west.  The  guns  of  Gibraltar  effectively  command  this 
Bay,  and  deny  its  use  to  an  enemy’s  shipping. ’  To  silence  them 
by  a  naval  attack  would  probably  require  the  combination  of 
two  Powers,  and  one  or  two  years  of  preparation.  The  opera¬ 
tion  might  prove  as  costly  and  dangerous  as  a  great  war. 
Holding  Gibraltar,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  we  possess  a 
secure  coaling  station  for  our  war  ships  and  trading  steamers, 
a  place  of  safety  at  all  times  for  our  vessels  of  every  class  and 
those  of  our  allies,  a  harbour  for  ships  endeavouring  to  main¬ 
tain  a  blockade  of  the  Straits,  a  base  from  which  unarmoured' 
cruisers  might  operate  freely  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  base, 
however,  Gibraltar  has  sharp  limitations.  Possessing  no  docks, 
the  possibilities  of  repair  are  extremely  small,  while  the 
anchorage  is  not  a  good  one  in  westerly  gales.  But  Gibraltar 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  harbour  and  coaling  station.  It  is 
an  advanced  post,  a  strongly  fortified  depot,  from  which  men 
and  stores  can  be  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  any  point  along 
the  great  route  to  the  East.  The  use  of  Gibraltar  in  this  sense 
was  lately  exemplified,  when  the  infantry  regiments  in  garrison 
were  despatched  to  Alexandria,  in  advance  of  the  home  portion 
of  the  expedition.  Finally,  in  maintaining  a  foothold  on  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  we  secure  a  base  of  operations  in  case  it 
were  necessary  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  yet  not 
by  any  means  a  good  base,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
intervening  country,  and  one  we  should  certainly  decline  to 
use  if  Portugal  were  our  ally,  possibly  even  if  she  were  hostile. 
The  above  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  advantages  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Gibraltar.  Allusion  to  the  prestige  conferred  by  that 
possession  may  fairly  be  omitted,  since,  in  this  connection,  the 
word  “  prestige  ”  has  little  real  meaning,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  military  factor. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  value 
of  Gibraltar  to  England  in  war-time  depends  entirely  upon 
the  inviolability  of  the  adjacent  Bay.  Our  merchant  steamers 
and  our  war-ship3  must  be  able  to  coal,  our  transports  to 
embark  men  and  stores,  in  perfect  security.  Gibraltar  Bay 
is  inviolable  only  so  long  as  Spain  permits  it  to  be  so. 
Varying  in  breadth  from  8,000  to  9,000  yards,  it  is  now 
throughout  its  length  brought  within  practicable  range  of 
modern  guns  mounted  along  the  Spanish  shore  ;  while  of  its 
total  circumference  of  more  than  fifteen  miles,  only  about 
three  miles  belong  to  England.  Krupp  or  Armstrong 
is  doubtless  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  guns  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  cost  of  mounting  them  in  simple  earth¬ 
works  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  if  Plevna  has  any 
meaning,  the  Remington  rifle  will  make  them  perfectly  secure 
against  a  landing  party.  All  this  is  thoroughly  well  understood 
in  Spain,  where  the  Gibraltar  question  has  been  much 
discussed  of  late. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  our  ironclads  would  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  easily  silence  and  destroy  these  guns.  The  experience  of 
Alexandria  points  entirely  in  the  other  direction,  and  as 
artillerymen  Spaniards  might  prove  very  different  to 
Egyptians.  Or,  it  may  be  urged,  the  range,  after  all,  is  great, 
the  Spanish  guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  would  never  hit 
our  ships.  But,  ex  hypothesis  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter 
should  be  able  to  lie  safely  at  anchor.  The  Spaniards  have 
merely  to  shoot  deliberately  and  in  perfect  safety  all  day. 
Exrienditure  of  ammunition  need  be  no  object  to  them,  with 
Spain  at  their  backs  and  a  railway  line  (now  on  the  point  of 
being  constructed)  to  connect  them  with  their  arsenals.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  plenty  of  bad  shooting,  there  will  still  be  quite 
enough  hitting  to  deny  Gibraltar  Bay  to  unarmoured  and  lightly 
armoured  ships,  except  bj?  night.  It  is  conceivable  that  people 
will  be  found  to  propose  that  we  should  not  permit  Spain  to 
mount  these  guns  and  to  construct  this  railway,  but  such  a  view 
hardly  seems  to  need  refutation.  Considering  that  our  guns  now 
command  the  Spanish  town  of  Linea,  at  short  range,  and  that 
Gibraltar  is  undergoing  a  continuous  process  of  strengthening 
and  rearmament,  it  would  bean  outrage  on  international  justice 
to  deny  to  the  Spaniards  the  right  to  mount  what  they 
pleased  whenever  they  pleased. 

The  unavoidable  conclusion,  that  Spain  can  now,  without 
any  grand  effort,  render  the  Bay  and  with  it  the  Fortress 
of  Gibraltar  useless  to  England,  should  not  be  shirked, 
or  lightly  put  aside.  Per  contra ,  the  guns  of  Gibraltar 
render  the  Bay  useless  to  Spain  and  her  allies.  In  case 
of  war,  therefore,  the  military  position  is  one  of  stalemate. 
There  is  an  alternative,  however,  which  must  be  stated.  At  the 
outset  of  war,  England  might  seize  Algeciras  and  the  adjacent 
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territory  across  the  Bay.  This  means,  practically,  the  occupation 
of  Andalusia,  and  those  who  know  the  country  are  best  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the.  operation.  In  other 
words,  if  involved  in  a  European  war,  Spain  being  hostile,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  embark  on  a  considerable  campaign 
for  the  indirect  object  of  securing  the  advantages  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Gibraltar,  though  it  might  well  happen  that  this 
campaign  would  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  main  issue.  To 
enter  on  a  war  with  hands  tied  in  a  way  perfectly  understood 
by  possible  enemies,  is  never  a  satisfactory  position.  But  the 
very  possession  of  Gibraltar  means  a  hostile  Spain,  and  the 
weight  of  that  hostility  is  limited  only  by  her  military  strength. 
That  strength  may  at  any  time  assert  itself  to  an  extent 
which  has  not  been  suspected,  and  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar, 
or  the  neutralisation  of  its  value  to  England,  is  to  such  a 
nation  precisely  the  kind  of  object  to  arouse  enthusiasm, 
and  to  create  a  new  point  of  military  departure.  More¬ 
over,  even  if  the  power  of  Spain  were  to  remain  as  weak  as  it 
is  sometimes  assumed  to  be,  nothing  short  of  an  unquestioned 
military  advantage  of  primary  importance  should  determine 
us  to  accept  her  certain  hostility,  in  the  event  of  war  with  a 
Mediterranean  Power.  The  cession  or  exchange  of  Gibraltar 
may  at  any  time  become  a  political  question  of  the  first  order, 
and  its  aspects  should  be  studied  in  advance  ;  while  the 
comparative  advantages  of  Ceuta  call  for  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  At  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  retention  of  the 
place  may  not  ignorantly  be  deemed  a  test  of  patriotism,  as 
was  the  idle  abuse  of  Russia  a  few  years  ago.  The  moral 
aspects  of  the  question  have  been  carefully  avoided.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  that,  while  nature  seems  to  have  decided 
that  Gibraltar  should  belong  to  Spain,  it  may  prove,  strangely 
enough,  that  modern  artillery  will  vindicate  her  decision. 


PLAGUE  AND  PANIC. 

THE  panic  which  the  Cholera  is  apparently  exciting  in  Egypt 
will  hardly  increase  the  respect  in  which  the  Western 
world  is  held  by  Orientals  who  have  to  submit  to  its  guidance. 
The  knowledge  of  life  in  which  the  West  excels  the  East  is  in 
part  compensated  by  the  undignified  dismay  and  confusion  with 
which  anything  like  a  general  notice  to  quit  is  received  amongst 
the  Western  races  by  whom  the  art  of  living  lias  been  so  effectually 
studied.  Mr.  Kinglake  described,  with  even  more  than  his  ordinary 
vivacity,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  his  “  Eothen,” 
the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  Levantines  at  Cairo, 
pallid  with  terror,  and  shrinking  from  the  touch  of  every 
fluttering  garment  or  rag  in  the  city,  as  if  it  were  a  sentence  of 
death, — and  as  if,  too,  but  for  the  plague,  men  would  be 
immortal, — and  the  conduct  of  the  Mahommedans,  who  calmly 
pitched  their  tents  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  festival, 
and  hung  swings  for  their  children,  in  the  very  burial-ground 
where  the  howls  of  the  arriving  funerals  were  heard,  hour 
after  hour,  proclaiming  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  great  city. 
The  Oriental,  whatever  his  faith,  does  not  seem  to  consider 
prolonged  life  as  the  only  conceivable  and  intelligible  con¬ 
tingency  for  himself,  outside  which  all  is  unmeaning  and  chaotic, 
— contingencies  not  even  to  be  approached  with  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  regard  life  and 
death  as  alike  contingencies  which  he  is  bound  to  meet  with  the 
same  equanimity — alternative  branches  of  the  same  inscrutable 
decrees.  But  the  average  European  can  only  die  with  dignity 
where  the  steady  pressure  of  opinion  and  expectation  in  the  class 
in  which  he  lives  supplies  a  stimulus  that  enables  him  to  do  so ; 
and  if  that  pressure  is  removed  by  the  contagion  of  a  general 
panic,  such  as  is  caused  by  the  rout  of  an  army  or  by  a  frightful 
epidemic,  all  restraints  vanish  at  once,  and  the  result  is  general 
demoralisation  and  bewilderment,  of  which  flight  appears  to  be 
the  only  fixed  idea.  Mr.  Kinglake  contrasts  with  this  undigni¬ 
fied  flight,  the  grave  demeanour  of  the  Mahommedans.  “  1  did 
not  hear  whilst  I  was  at  Cairo  that  any  prayer  for  a  remission 
of  the  plague  had  been  offered  up  in  the  mosques.  I  believe 
that,  however  frightful  the  ravages  of  the  disease  may  be, 
the  Mahommedans  refrain  from  approaching  Heaven  with  their 
complaints  until  the  plague  has  endured  for  a  long  space. 
Then  at  last  they  pray  God,  not  that  the  plague  may  cease, 
but  that  it  may  go  to  another  city”!  We  know  not  how  far 
this  may  apply  to  the  attitude  of  Mahommedans  of  the  present 
day,  but  nothing  could  express  better  the  belief  that  the  plague 
is  sent  to  answer  some  specific  purpose, — of  course,  a  purpose  of 
destruction,— but  that  that  purpose  will  in  all  probability  stop 
short  of  the  complete  destruction  of  a  given  city,  and  is  likely 


rather  to  involve  the  partial  depopulation  of  other  cities. 
According  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  deaths  in  Cairo  had  reached 
1,200  a  day  befoi-e  he  left,  and  even  that  was  not  a  point  at 
which  it  was  thought  decent  by  Mahommedans  to  assume  that 
the  purpose  of  God  in  sending  the  plague  had  been  sufficiently 
fulfilled  to  make  it  right  to  pray  that  it  might  pass  on  to  a 
new  place.  Thus,  the  average  Oriental  evidently  faces  boldly 
the  possibility  that  it  may  be  the  purpose  of  God  that  he  and 
a  great  number  of  his  companions  should  die ;  while  the  average 
European  averts  his  mind  altogether  from  such  a  possibility 
as  purely  unnatural,  and  bolts  from  the  danger  which  he 
perceives,  so  soon  as  he  understands  its  fatal  character,  just 
as,  without  discipline,  he  would  bolt  out  of  the  line  of  fire  of  a 
mitrailleuse,  the  moment  he  saw  his  comrades  falling  thickly 
around  him.  And  those  words  “  without  discipline  ”  tell  the 
whole  secret  of  the  average  European’s  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness.  A  disciplined  force  would  be  kept  in  its  place  by  the 
respect  paid  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  been  trained 
to  value  courage  and  fidelity  to  orders  more  highly  than 
life  itself.  An  undisciplined  crowd  flies,  because  there  is 
no  such  respect  for  trained  opinion,  no  knowledge  that 
there  is  such  a  body  of  oqfinion  worth  respecting,  and,  finally, 
because  there  is  no  restraining  instinct  in  the  individual 
strong  enough  to  take  the  place  of  that  social  discipline  which 
governs  a  trained  body  of  men.  The  Oriental  does  not  fly; 
because  there  is  in  him  such  a  restraining  instinct, — an  instinct 
consisting  in  part,  perhaps,  of  the  feeling  that  life  is  hardly 
worth  so  ignominious  a  retreat  from  death;  partly,  again,  of  the 
feeling  that  life  cannot  ultimately  be  so  rescued,  but  will  be 
shortly  forfeit  again,  under  circumstafices  of  still  greater  ignominy, 
even  if  for  the  moment  death  be  delayed.  In  other  words, 
the  value  for  life  is  less  vehement  and  potent  in  the  Oriental, 
while  the  belief  in  a  discernible  destiny  is  stronger ;  the  value 
for  life  is  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  the  European, 
while  the  belief  in  a  destiny  that  in  any  sense  overrules 
human  action,  is  more  theoretic  than  practical.  The  Oriental 
is  less  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  death,  and  more  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  the  impossibility  of  escaping  it  when  the 
time  comes.  The  European  fears  premature  death  as  something 
altogether  irrational,  unnatural,  and  almost  intolerable  except 
under  the  social  coercion  of  a  professional  instinct  which  has 
become  a  second  and  stronger  nature;  and,  therefore,  except 
when  this  social  coercion  is  in  full  force,  a  European  multitude 
is  subject  to  much  more  disgraceful  panics  than  an  Oriental 
people,  being  both  more  tenacious  of  life  and  less  tenacious  of 
dignity. 

But  where  Europeans  are  above  all  such  panics, — and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  are  quite  above  them, — they  are  so  from  very 
different  causes  than  those  which  influence  Orientals.  Either 
they  implicitly  believe  in  the  Divine  care,  and  hold  death  cheap 
in  the  cause  of  duty  ;  or,  what  is  even  commoner,  their  minds 
are  so  little  accustomed  to  dwell  on  anything  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  task  of  the  day,  and  are  so  thoroughly  concentrated  on  that, 
that  even  the  risk  of  death  does  not  interfere  with  their  accom¬ 
plishment  of  that  task.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  there  are  not  a 
few  Englishmen  who,  quite  as  much  perhaps  from  deficiency 
of  imagination  as  from  pertinacity  of  will,  regard  a  great 
risk  when  it  attends  necessarily  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
more  as  a  novel  excitement  than  as  a  bewildering  or  dis¬ 
maying  influence.  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  the  brilliant  early 
work  to  which  we  have  alluded,  tells  us  of  one  such  case. 
There  was  an  English  doctor  in  the  service  of  the  Pasha, 
who  never  took  private  practice,  but  who  came  at  once  to  Mr. 
Kinglake  when  appealed  to  to  prescribe  for  a  sore-throat,  and,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  warning  that  an  Italian  doctor  who  had 
since  died  of  the  plague  had  examined  him  and  prescribed  for 
him,  insisted  on  marching  straight  up  to  him,  and  on  shaking 
his  hand  with  “  manly  violence.”  It  is  probable  that  that  man 
thought  no  more  of  the  risk  of  death  from  the  plague  than  he 
would  have  thought  when  taking  a  high  fence  in  the  hunting- 
field  of  the  risk  of  death  from  a  fall, — and  this  not  from  any 
spiritual  indifference  to  life,  but  because  to  the  vision  of  such 
men  danger  seems  a  thing  to  be  either  faced  and  overcome, 
or  else  faced  and  not  overcome,  but  in  any  case  to  be  faced 
without  spending  superfluous  thought  on  the  contingencies.  It 
is  the  power  of  keeping  the  mind  in  a  groove  for  purposes  of 
action,  and  simply  ignoring  the  risks  which  attend  that  action, 
except  so  far  as  they  add  a  sense  of  stimulus  to  the  energy 
which  is  thrown  into  it,  which  gives  to  many  Englishmen  the 
effect  of  being  superior  to  panic.  We  doubt  if  it  is  really 
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superiority  to  panic,  though  it  is  impenetrability  to  panic. 
Strict  superiority  to  panic  is  gained  only  by  men  whose  minds 
can  vividly  dwell  on  and  fully  realise  the  prospect  of  painful 
and  immediate  death,  and  calmly  prefer  it  in  the  cause  of  duty. 
But  there  is  an  admirable  impenetrability  to  panic  which  is 
totally  different  in  kind,  and  which  springs  rather- from  the 
habitually  narrow  groove  in  which  the  mind  moves,  so  that  all 
new  excitement  is  instantly  transformed  into  fresh  propelling 
power  which  quickens  the  motion  in  that  groove,  not  from  any 
comprehensiveness  of  imagination  which  deliberately  weighs 
the  terrors  of  death  in  the  scales,  and  finds  them  wanting  in 
deterrent  force. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  fact  that  dying  as  one  of  a 
crowd,  seems  to  be  more  terrible  to  a  man  than  simply  dying  his 
own  individual  death.  Unquestionably  there  seems  to  be  no  kind 
of  death  more  dreaded  by  men  than  death  either  from  sudden 
catastrophes— like  that  of  the  Bing  Theatre  at  Vienna  and  that 
on  the  Clyde,  for  instance — or  from  pestilence.  No  doubt,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  death  cannot  be  shared  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  a  peril  or  a  pleasure  can  be  shared ; — you  cannot,  in  all 
probability,  be  conscious  of  the  strength  of  companionship 
after  life  begins  to  flicker  low,  nor  are  there  above  one 
or  two  people  in  the  world  with  whom  most  men  would 
covet  the  sense  of  companionship  in  such  a  moment  as  that 
of  death.  Still,  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  death  on  a  grand 
scale  always  seems  to  be  more  terrible,  even  to  the  separate 
individuals,  than  the  ordinary  death  by  units.  Of  course, 
terror  is  very  catching,  and,  therefore,  the  terror  of  a  crowd 
always  enhances  the  terror  of  the  individual.  But  though  that 
explains  the  supreme  agony  of  a  sinking  ship  or  a  burning 
theatre,  it  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  additional  dread  of 
death  which  plague  seems  to  inspire  iu  individuals,  for  between 
the  inhabitants  of  a  plague-stricken  city  there  is  always  very  much 
less  active  sympathy  than  there  was  before  the  pestilence  appeared, 
and  it  is  rather  through  the  growth  of  mutual  repulsion  than 
through  the  heightening  of  a  common  sympathy,  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  pestilence  is  chiefly  felt.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that 
men  do  not  fear  death  the  more  on  account  of  the  number 
dying  around  them,  but  only  that  that  number  makes 
evident  the  greatness  of  the  risk.  But  that  can  hardly 
be  the  explanation  of  the  matter,  otherwise  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  much  deeper  terror  in  every  man  to  whom  the  doctors 
have  frankly  acknowledged  that  death  is  imminent,  than  we 
ought  to  find  in  the  healthy  inhabitant  of  a  plague-stricken 
city,  whose  chance  of  death  is  probably  mrrch  less  than  one  in 
two.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  patients  stricken  with 
ordinary  disease  who  are  told  that  death  is  inevitable,  show  any 
panic  at  all,  while  the  perfectly  healthy  man,  surrounded  by 
pestilence,  is  too  often  consumed  with  a  terror  which  renders 
him  absolutely  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  selfish  terror  inspired  by  the  sight  of  dying 
crowds  does  unnerve  men  in  a  manner  in  which  a  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  themselves  would  not  unnerve  them  at  all.  We 
wonder  why  this  is ;  and  suppose  the  reason  to  be  that  it  is  only  a 
great  risk  in  combination  with  the  chance  of  escape  that  unnerves 
a  man  whom  the  prospect  of  certain  death  would  not  unnerve  at 
all.  It  is  the  eager  passion  with  which  all  the  mind  rushes  into 
the  alternative  of  prolonged  life,  that  really  unmans  a  nature 
which  would  be  steady  enough  in  facing  certain  death.  Mingle 
a  great  fear  with  a  vivid  ray  of  hope,  and  you  will  turn  a  head 
which  could  hold  its  own  against  inevitable  fate.  The  tumul¬ 
tuous  element  in  the  case  of  plague  is,  we  believe,  the  selfish 
desire  to  escape,  rather  than  the  actual  prospect  of  death.  The 
panic  felt  is  really  the  panic  of  impetuous  hope,  rather  than  the 
panic  of  fear.  Extinguish  the  hope,  and  the  panic  will  ofteD 
cease  as  completely  as  if  you  had  extinguished  the  fear  itself. 


THE  MURDER  AT  TISZA  ESSLAR. 

OUR  Jewish  contemporaries  are  quite  annoyed  because  we 
recently  suggestel,  a  promos  of  the  trial  at  Tisza  Esslar, 
that  if  evidence  were  ever  produced  in  favour  of  the  absurd 
libel  on  them  that  Christian  victims  were  slaughtered  at  the 
Passover,  it  might  only  indicate  that  some  Cabalistic  sect 
with  a  traditional  faith  in  human  sacrifice  was  embedded  among 
their  people.  We  intended  to  suggest  a  defence  unassailable  by 
evidence  as  to  special  cases,  but  they  accuse  us  of  “philosophic 
dislike  ”  to  Jews,  and  readiness  to  receive  accusations  against 
them.  They  are  entirely  mistaken.  We  have  no  more  dislike  for 
Jews  than  for  Arabs  or  Parsees,  or  any  other  Oriental  people— dis¬ 
liking  only  the  Jewish  desire  to  remain  separate,  yet  cease 


to  be  thought  so  and  have  immense  respect  for  the  intellect, 
the  fortitude,  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  higher  men  of  the 
race.  A  e  have  steadily  supported  its  emancipation  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  iu  the  most  absolute  and  complete  form,  and  have 
acknowledged  in  all  discussions  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to 
the  race,  who  for  so  many  ages  held  up  alone  the  torch  of  mono¬ 
theism.  We  suppose  they  would  not  deny  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  are  earthy,  or  question  our  right  to  dislike  that  quality  in 
them,  as  much  as  brutality  in  Englishmen  or  selfish  finesse 
in  Italians.  Our  interest  in  the  affair  at  Tisza  Esslar  does  not 
arise  from  any  latent  wish  or  belief  that  the  Jews  may  be 
proved  guilty — which  seems  to  us  simply  impossible — but  from 
a  strong  desire  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  the  origin  is  of  the 
rancorous  hatred  displayed  in  Hungary,  as  in  a  hundred  other 
places,  towards  a  people  who  deny  that  they  give  any  cause  for 
it,  who  neither  do  nor  can  oppress  their  fellow- citizens  in  any 
ordinary  way,  and  who  are  markedly  obedient  to  law,  which,  in 
Hungary,  as  everywhere  else,  they  regard  as  their  strongest 
rampart.  Look  at  the  facts,  not  denied  by  anybody,  Jews  in¬ 
cluded.  Here  is  a  quiet  community,  dwelling  for  years,  it  may 
be  centuries,  among  the  Hungarians — who,  again,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  among  them  a  medley  of  races — and  yet  exciting 
such  hatred,  that  the  moment  a  Christian  girl  disappears  they 
are  suspected  of  murdering  her,  and  entire  classes  help  to  eke 
out  the  “  blood  accusation.”  On  the  theory  of  the  defence,  which 
we  implicitly  believe,  the  police  agents  compel  evidence  against 
the  Jews  by  torture,  the  neighbours  volunteer  statements  which 
are  most  of  them  lies,  and  everybody  whom  the  police  threaten 
into  giving  evidence  yields  at  once,  and  throws  his  or  her  stone 
of  testimony  against  the  detested  people.  In  all  cases,  except 
that  of  Moritz  Scharf,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  “  compul¬ 
sion  ”  was  not  of  the  kind  to  which  unwilling  men  would  have 
submitted.  In  the  Hungarian  Court,  all  these  facts  come  out 
as  clearly  as  they  could  have  come  out  in  an  English  one, 
with  the  result  not  of  shaking  the  popular  belief  in  Jewish 
guilt,  but  of  intensifying  it  to  a  fanaticism.  There  may  he 
some  exaggeration  in  the  reports,  but  as  we  understand 
the  telegrams,  the  temper  of  the  population  is  rising 
to  white -heat.  The  President  can  hardly  keep  his 
authority.  The  Public  Prosecutor,  who  clearly  disbelieves 
the  whole  story  as  a  fanatic  fabrication,  is  threatened  with 
death  for  his  disbelief.  An  official  who  revealed  in  a  very 
quiet  and  straightforward  way  the  terror  to  which  the  lad, 
Moritz  Scharf,  was  subjected,  was  loudly  accused  in  Court  of 
taking  bribes.  A  boatman  who  acknowledged  that  his  evid¬ 
ence  had  been  tampered  with  was  hooted  in  Court,  and 
several  witnesses  are  under  police  guardianship,  lest  the  popu¬ 
lace  should  kill  them,  for  admissions  on  the  Jewish  side;  while, 
finally,  a  garrison  has  to  be  sent  to  Tisza  Esslar  to  protect  the  J ews 
from  general  attack,  which,  nevertheless,  as  the  Jews  fear,  may 
still  come  off.  They  distrust  the  soldiers,  the  police,  and  the  popu¬ 
lace  almost  equally,  and  are  flying  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  with  great  loss  of  means.  Surely  that  is  a  scene  strange 
enough  in  this  century  to  justify  us  in  seeking  to  ascertain  its 
causes,  and  in  doubting  whether  religious  prejudice  is  sufficient 
explanation.  The  Protestants,  who  are  just  as  inimical  to  the 
majority,  are  not  hated  like  that ;  nor  are  the  Gipsies,  who 
swarm  in  Hungary,  who  are  Pagans,  and  who  are  let  alone. 

For,  let  the  Jewish  Chronicle  observe,  this  populace  is  not 
pretending  to  believe  the  charge ;  it  does  believe  it.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  eveu  the  police  agents,  such  as  Bary  and  Peczeli, 
who  have  secured  so  much  of  the  evidence — and  who  will,  we 
trust,  be  prosecuted — are  mere  perjurers,  acting  from  love 
of  wickedness  or  hatred  of  a  particular  sect.  They  have  no 
apparent  object  in  inventing  the  charges ;  they  run,  and  must 
have  known  they  would  run,  immense  risk  in  Court ;  and  the 
populace  which  applauds  them  has  nothing  whatever  to  give, 
except  a  popularity  they  do  not  ask  for.  There  are  hints, 
indeed,  of  “priests”  behind,  as  in  a  Catholic  country  there 
always  are ;  but  what  have  the  priests  to  gain  by  murdering 
particular  Jews,  who  are  not  in  their  way,  who  are  not  apostates, 
and  whom  they  have  not  tried  to  convert  P  It  is  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  police  agents  are  just  as  credulous  as  the  populace 
and  the  priests,  and  really  believing  in  the  murder,  have  set 
themselves,  after  a  fashion  too  well  known  upon  the  Continent, 
to  produce— that  is,  to  invent— sufficient  evidence  for  conviction. 
At  all  events,  the  populace  believe,  and  believe  so  strongly  that 
evidence  to  the  contrary  has  no  effect  upon  their  minds.  They 
can  credit  statements  in  accusation,  but  they  literally  cannot 
credit  statements  in  disproof.  They  regard  Moritz  Scharf  s 
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accusation  of  his  father  as  the  English  mob  regarded  Lady 
Tichborne’s  acknowledgment  of  her  son,  as  proof  of  the  sort 
that  is  above  discussion.  They  are  under  an  impression  which 
operates  like  a  mental  disease.  Nothing  will  convince  a  man 
under  delirium  tremens  of  the  unreality  of  the  objects  he  sees, 
and  nothing  probably,  not  even  his  own  confession,  would  con¬ 
vince  an  uneducated  man  of  Tisza  Esslar  that  Moritz  Scharf 
did  not  see  his  father  cut  the  throat  of  Esther  Soiymosi.  A 
fanatic  credulity  of  that  kind  has  repeatedly  struck  consider¬ 
able  populations.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  mob, 
when  it  yelled,  “  Christianos  ad  leones !”  often  believed 
that  it  was  demanding  the  punishment  of  criminals  guilty  of 
perpetual  human  sacrifices,  the  only  crime  apparently  which, 
even  in  the  name  of  religion,  Roman  opinion  did  not  tolerate. 
The  London  jurors  who  condemned  Catholic  citizens  upon 
the  evidence  of  Titus  Oates,  evidence  on  the  face  of  it  almost 
ridiculous, believed  to  a  man  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  though  the 
King  who  signed  the  warrants  for  execution  did  not.  The  citizens 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
so  many  witches,  were  absolutely  honest  and  upright,  so  honest 
and  so  upright  that  years  after  they  voluntarily  acknowledged 
their  error,  and  endeavoured  to  expiate  it,  many  of  them  declar¬ 
ing  openly  that  the  strength  of  their  illusion  was  such  that  they 
must  have  been  “  possessed.”  There  are  still  living  among 
us  men  and  women  who  upon  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits  are 
not  strictly  sane,  who  are  not  so  much  unwilling  to  receive 
exculpatory  evidence  about  them  as  powerless  to  do  it,  who,  if 
a  child  of  fourteen  alleged  that  boys  were  weekly  slaughtered 
at  Stonyhurst  in  order  that  their  property  might  go  to  the 
Pope,  would  consider  the  statement  equivalent  to  iDroof,  and,  like 
the  poor  Hungarians  of  Tisza  Esslar,  would  think  all  witnesses 
to  the  contrary  either  terrorised  or  bribed.  The  phenomenon, 
however,  needs  no  evidence,  for  it  is  universally  admitted,  and 
the  point  of  intellectual  interest  is  its  operative  cause.  What  is 
it  that  in  certain  cases  sweeps  out  of  the  minds  of  whole  classes, 
composed  of  individuals  many  of  whom  must  be  shrewd,  the 
power  of  appreciating,  or  even  understanding,  evidence  ? 

Many  observers  who  have  studied  the  history  of  such  scenes 
believe  that  the  cause  of  them  is  a  positive  brain-disease, — a  form 
of  lunacy  generated  by  excitement,  and  passing  away  as  the  ex¬ 
citement  wears  itself  out.  The  facts  in  the  Salem  case,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  in  the  case  of  Oates’s  victims,  certainly  bear  out 
that  theory,  the  capacity  for  judgment  returning  as  visibly  and 
as  slowly  as  physical  health  to  the  victims  of  spine  disease  or 
some  forms  of  epilepsy  ;  but  there  is  another  explanation  pos¬ 
sible  also.  These  fits  of  suspended  judgment  very  closely 
resemble  in  their  symptoms  fits  of  protracted  panic.  No  victim 
of  a  scare  can  judge  evidence,  and  hundreds  of  cases  are  on 
medical  record  in  which  the  most  positive  testimony  has  not 
relieved  the  mind  of  its  impression.  In  almost  all  instances  of 
popular  credulity,  a  fear  of  some  kiud  has  been  the  motive-power. 
The  Roman  Plebs  hated  the  Christians,  but  also  believed  that 
their  open  defiance  of  the  popular  Gods  and  refusal  to  sacrifice 
to  them  would  draw  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  vulgar  of 
the  middle-ages  had  the  samebelief  as  to  the  worshippers  of  Satan, 
worshippers  whom  they  firmly  believed  to  exist,  and  who  probably 
did  exist,  much  lunacy,  much  defiant  misery,  and  much  recoil 
from  Christianity  taking  that  form,  which,  again,  was  nourished 
by  the  slowly  dying  traditions  of  the  older  creed,  and  its 
god  Pan.  The  London  juries  dreaded  even  more  than  they 
hated,  the  Catholics,  as  all  of  them  potential  Guy  Fawkeses. 
The  citizens  of  Salem  walked  in  positive  physical  terror  of 
Satan,  and  also  of  the  Lord,  who  might  be  aroused,  if  they  did 
not  drive  Satan  out  of  their  midst.  The  sentiment  against  the 
Jesuits  has  its  root  in  fear,  though  the  actual  fear  could  hardly 
be  defined  by  its  victims,  even  while  they  recognise  its  effects. 
There  must  be  fear,  dread,  of  the  Jews  in  Tisza  Esslar,  or  hatred 
could  hardly  rise  so  nearly  to  insanity,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  what  the  root  of  that  fear  is.  The  Jewish  Ghvonicle 
will  not  tell  us,  we  dare  say,  but  perhaps  other  witnesses,  who 
know  Hungary  well,  will.  Is  there  not  in  Hungary,  Roumania, 
and  South  Russia,  mixed  up  with  the  dislike  for  Jews  as  separ¬ 
atists,  and  the  envy  of  them  as  accumulators,  a  distinct  belief 
that  they  among  mankind  are  specially  sorcerers,  and  can  inflict 
disease  by  wishing  it  ?  Such  a  belief  prevails  among  many 
Mussulman  peoples,  and  it  may  well  have  wandered  North  and 
\\  est,  kept  up  by  the  Jewish  traditional  knowledge  of  medicine> 
their  legendary  lore,  and  their  strong  temptation  when  powerless 
under  wrong  to  invoke  the  Powers  above  to  avenge  them.  Such 
a  belief  would  account  for  much,  if  not  all,  of  the.  popular 
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credulity,  among  peoples  who  in  their  habits  of  mind  still  retain 
the  deep  impress  of  the  East. 


IRISH  LACE  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

THE  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  of  Irish  Lace  at  the 
Mansion  House  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  does 
not  convey  the  impression  that  either  accurate  knowledge  or 
good-taste  has  presided  over  the  disposition  of  the  objects. 
The  Exhibition  includes  both  a  loan  collection  and  a  number 
of  articles  for  sale,  but  it  mixes  them  up  together,  and 
provides  no  special  exposition  of  the  various  kinds,  and 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Lacemaking  industry  in  Ire¬ 
land,  so  arranged  as  to  be  immediately  attainable  by  visitors 
who  wish  for  information  on  that  important  practical  point. 
One  central  case,  containing  samples  of  each  of  the  fabrics 
exhibited,  with  labels  giving  the  name  of  the  lace,  the  place  of 
production,  the  address  of  the  convent  or  school  where  the  article 
has  been  made,  with  the  date,  and  the  local  (not  the  shop)  price, 
would  afford  information  really  requisite,  and  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  practical  results.  Inspecting  a  number  of  cases,  like  more 
or  less  well  “  dressed  ”  shop  windows,  in  which  guipure  and 
point,  lacet  and  pearl-tatting,  Carrickmacross,  Innislimacsaint, 
Clones,  Ardee,  and  Limerick  lace  are  all  mixed  together,  and  in 
many  instances  “  made-up  ”  in  utterly  common-place  fashion — 
for  example,  an  exquisite  piece  of  lace  put  over  a  baby’s  petti¬ 
coat  of  staring  white  satin,  and  dabbed  with  hideous  rosettes — 
is  a  fatiguing  process,  and  one  carries  away  from  it  hardly  any 
more  distinct  idea  than  one  would  derive  from  a  milliner’s  show¬ 
room.  The  absence  of  background  is  detrimental  to  many  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  Loan  Collection ;  for  instance,  Lady 
Louth  exhibits  a  superb  piece  of  old  Ardee  “  lacet,”  a  lovely 
silky,  harmonious,  delightful  example  of  this  beautiful  kind  of 
lace,  but  it  is  hung  at  the  back  of  a  case,  with  the  fine  central 
wreath  awkwardly  out  of  the  centre,  and  a  dull  wall  be¬ 
hind  it,  so  that  the  object  might  readily  be  mistaken  for 
a  small  window-curtain  or  a  large  antimacassar.  That  lace 
loses  its  chief  meaning,  and  fails  to  convey  its  full  beauty, 
when  it  is  divided  from  the  idea  of  drapery,  is  a  self-evident 
truth  ;  and  it  makes  itself  felt  here,  for  the  draped  samples  at 
once  catch  the  eye,  and  satisfy  it.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
specimens  of  that  beautiful  old  Limerick  lace,  with  its  exquisitely 
soft  and  fine  ground,  delicate  tint,  and  patterns  of  shaded 
flowers — the  effect  being  produced  by  an  outside  thread  run 
round  each  petal,  leaf,  and  stem — which  dates  from  half  a 
century  ago,  and  may  still  be  seen  among  the  laces  of  ladies 
who  wore  bridal  veils,  and  flounces,  and  scarfs  of  it,  in  the  second 
decade.  Limerick  lace  is  a  harsh  fabric  now,  with  staring, 
straggly  patterns,  and  the  art  of  shading  seems  to  be  lost.  The 
applique  and  guipure  made  at  Limerick  (to  these  the  above  remarks 
do  not  apply)  have  not  prospered.  If  the  old  patterns  and  the 
former  texture  of  the  foundation  were  revived,  the  “home  de¬ 
mand,”  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  descriptive  pamjffilet  issued  by 
the  Committee,  is  daily  declining,  would  soon  revive  also,  and  in 
the  second  particular  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty.  One  is  struck 
at  once,  on  examining  the  Carrickmacross  lace,  by  the  evenness, 
smoothness,  accuracy,  and  beauty  of  the  net  or  foundation  on 
which  it  is  worked.  This,  wre  presume,  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Belfast  manufacture.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  it  generally  is  supposed,  that  lacemaking  is  a  modern  art  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  best  lace  has  been  made  from  Yenetian 
and  Spanish  patterns.  The  Irish  convents  in  old  days  turned 
out  rich  and  rare  laces,  and  had  beautiful  designs  of  their  own, 
synchronous  with  the  stately  designs  of  Yenice  and  Spain,  but 
not  borrowed  from  either.  Some  of  these  patterns  still  survive 
in  what  is  called  the  Jesuit  lace,  and  are  very  rich  and  beautiful. 
It  is  true  that  as  a  commercial  industiy,  Irish  lacemaking, 
except  at  Carrickmacross  and  Limerick,  dates  from  the  famine 
years  1846-7-8.  From  1820,  lace  had  been  made  at  Carrickma¬ 
cross  (the  story  of  Miss  Reid’s  school,  told  in  the  descriptive 
pamphlet,  is  well  worth  reading),  a  town  which  stauds  upon  the 
Bath  and  Shirley  estates: — “I'n  1846,  Mr.  Tristram  Kennedy 
entered  upon  the  management  of  the  Bath  estate.  Seeing  the 
great  benefit  that  Miss  Reid’s  school  had  been  to  the  poor,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  extending,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  he 
called  ‘cottage  industry.’  A  stimulus  to  his  energy  in  the 
matter  was  given  in  this  year  through  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  by  which  famine  was  spread  over  the  land.  By  a 
public  grant  he  was  enabled  to  build  seven  schools  on  the  Bath 
estate,  which  consisted  of  15,000  acres,  with  a  population  of 
13,000  souls . While  the  schools  were  building,  the  train- 
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ing  was  carried  on  in  a  liouse  on  the  townland  of  Drnmlusty. 
The  schools  were  completed  in  1850,  and  after  that  date 
Carrickmacross  became  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  central 
school,  ani  gives  the  name  to  all  the  lace  made  in  the  district.” 
The  Exhibition  at  the  Mansion  House  shows  us  what  has  been 
the  spread  and  the  prospering  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  good  work, 
and  proves  that  Ireland  is  second  to  none  of  the  famous  lace¬ 
making  countries  in  this  refined  and  beautiful  art. 

We  have  been  told  of  late  that  real  lace  is  “out,”  that 
its  value  has  greatly  decreased ;  that  the  dressmakers  use 
lace  so  profusely,  and  the  modern  kinds  of  imitation, 
all  made  in  France,  are  so  fine,  that  ladies  prefer  them 
to  real — in  short,  that  the  future  is  to  the  machine  — 
but  we  doubt  it.  The  cascade  of  frippery  now  worn  will 
go  “  out  ”  in  its  turn,  like  the  over-worked  sunflowers  and 
the  sage-green  garments  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  “  good  ”  lace 
will  have  its  turn.  To  this  end  the  Mansion  House  Exhibition 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  largely  contribute,  for  English  ladies  may 
there  see  for  themselves  that  no  better  lace  is  to  be  had  than 
that  which  they  may  order  from  the  Irish  schools ;  direct,  if 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  and  thus  benefit  the  poor 
lacemakers  in  the  first  degree,  or,  if  only  their  taste  be 
•consulted,  and  charity  have  no  part  in  the  impulse,  through  the 
shops  which  supply  the  various  fabrics.  There  is  hardly  any 
taste  in  lace  that  cannot  be  suited  by  the  products  of  Carrick¬ 
macross,  Limerick,  Cork,  Youghal,  Clones,  Ardee,  and  Innish- 
macsaint;  but  it  is  urgent  that  all  that  is  common  and  utterly 
cheap  should  be  rigidly  discarded  and  suppressed.  The  author 
of  “The  Lutaniste  of  St.  Jacobi’s,”  the  most  perfect  lacemaking 
story  that  ever  was  written,  has  set  before  the  world  the  ideal  of 
the  art ;  now  is  the  time  to  fit  that  ideal  to  our  modern  days, 
and  to  keep  this  rare  and  beautiful  art  at  its  best  among  the 
poor  Irish  girls  and  children,  who  may  be  saved  in  great  num¬ 
bers  from  cither  the  workhouse  or  the  emigrant  ship,  if  only 
mysterious  “  fashion  ”  turns  her  smile  their  way.  “  What’ll  ye 
buy,  ladies,  what’ll  ye  buy  p” — shall  it  be  the  grand  and  stately 
lace  that  reminds  one  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  and  Louis  Treize ; 
of  Venice  and  Mr.  Browning’s  “  Galuppi,”  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  Anne  of  Austria,  that  calls  up  a  whole 
gallery  of  pictures,  in  short,  and  makes  one  feel  it  almost 
audacious  for  every-day  folk  wearing  the  garments  of  the  period 
to  put  it  on ;  or  shall  it  be  the  gossamer  sort,  that  goes 
well  with  a  rosy  cheek  and  sweeping  eyelashes,  and  might 
have  been  designed  for  Titania,  by  command  of  Oberon  ? 
If  you  will  have  the  former,  some  of  the  very  poorest  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  dwellers  on  a  desolate  tract  of  land  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Lough  Erne  (the  interpretation  of  its  native 
name  is  “  The  Island  of  the  Sorrel  Plain”),  will  put  forth  for 
you  from  under  their  toil-worn  fingers  the  native  flax  in  the  form 
of  the  ancient  Venetian,  Spanish,  and  Rose  point  lace.  And 
■it  will  bear  the  closest  inspection  for  design,  and  stitch,  and 
iexture  ;  it  will  drape  your  gown  royally,  and  be  the  “old  lace” 
of  your  great-great-grandchildren,  when  all  the  Irish  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  your  own,  have  long  been  settled.  For  Innish- 
macsaint  bears  away  the  palm  easily  among  the  heavy 
Laces,  and  each  specimen  that  one  makes  out  among  the 
clumsy  arrangement,  seems  more  beautiful,  laborious,  and 
stately  than  the  last.  This  fabric  dates  from  1849  ;  it  is  also 
.made  at  Cappoquin,  in  County  Waterford.  It  all  arose  from  a 
piece  of  old  lace  that  strayed  somehow  into  the  village  of 
Tynan,  in  County  Armagh,  and  inspired  the  wife  of  the  Rector 
•of  the  parish  to  teach  the  children  to  imitate  it ;  and  the  story 
of  the  Youghal  lace,  or  “  Irish  Point,”  which  is  of  surpassing 
beauty,  is  very  similar  : — “  The  famine  was  sore  in  the  land, 
the  children  who  attended  the  school  of  the  Presentation  Con¬ 
vent  at  Youghal  wanted  bread ;  the  only  employment  offered 
■was  muslin  embroidery,  at  which  it  was  then  calculated  that  a 
moderately  good  worker  could  earn  one  penny  by  ten  hours 
of  diligent  labour.  An  old  piece  of  lace  was  found  in  the  con¬ 
vent  ;  a  worthy  nun,  after  much  thought  and  meditation,  tried 
to  copy  it,  and  to  teach  the  poor  children  to  do  the  same.” 
This  was  the  beginning,  but  the  nun  studied,  examined,  pro- 
•cured  new  patterns,  and  improving  upon  them,  added  many  a 
stitch  of  her  own  invention.  Hence  the  Irish  Point  Lace,  with  its 
peculiar  cachet  of  genius  and  skill.  A  magnificent  specimen  of 
Youghal  lace  is  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison ;  it  is  as  though 
a  cobweb  had  been  held  out  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the 
daintiest  leaves  and  buds,  blossoms,  motes,  and  fantasies  that 
ever  grew,  blew,  or  floated,  had  been  captured  and  fixed  on  its 
meshes. 


The  subject  of  the  Lacemaking  industry  of  Ireland  has 
practical  and  economical  aspects  which  need  to  be  treated  else¬ 
where;  the  object  of  the  present  writer  is  only  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  artistic  beauty  and  value  of  the  exhibits,  and  to 
urge  the  remunerative  nature  of  purchases  of  Irish  real  lace. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


BISHOP  COLENSO. 

[To  the  Editoh  of  thf,  “  Spectator.”] 

Sik,— I  shall  be  permitted,  I  hope,  to  point  out  in  your  columns 
that  a  wrong  impression,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  some  of  the  expressions  employed  by  you  in  your 
review  of  the  labours  that  a  week  ago  were  brought  to  a  close 
in  Natal. 

In  referring  to  the  influence  which  the  writings  of  the  late  F. 
D.  Maurice  are  supposed  to  have  had  upon  my  father’s  mind, 
you  say  that, — “  With  the  essential  genius  of  those  writings 
Dr.  Colenso  can  never  have  had  any  deep  sympathy,  since  his 
own  mind  was  much  more  impressed  by  such  matters  as  the 
blundering  numeration  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  than  the 
moral  revelation  it  contained.  Later  on,  he  developed  the 
rationalism — or  shall  we  say  the  mathematical  matter-of- 
factness  ? — of  his  Scriptural  criticism  iu  the  book  which 
excited  so  much  more  interest  than  it  deserved,  and  which 
realty  only  proved  what  all  genuine  scholars  knew, — that 
the  historical  part  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  human  composi¬ 
tion,  by  no  means  exempt  from  error.”  Is  the  above  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  account  given  by  my  father  himself  of  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  “  Introductory  Re¬ 
marks  ”  prefixed  to  the  People’s  Edition  of  the  first  five  parts 
of  lus  work  :  — 

“There  was  a  time  in  my  own  life . when  I . 

could  have  heartily  assented  to  such  language  as  the  following,  which 
Burgon  (‘Inspiration,’  &c.,  p.  89),  asserts  to  be  the  creed  of  orthodox 
believers,  and  which,  probably,  expresses  the  belief  of  many  English 
Christians  at  the  present  day  : — ‘The  Bible  is  none  other  than  the 
Voice  of  Him  that  sitteih  upon  the  Throne  !  Every  book  of  it — every 
chapter  of  it — every  verse  of  it — every  word  of  it — every  syllable 
of  it — (where  are  we  to  stop?)  every  letter  of  it — is  the  direct  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Most  High  !  The  Bible  is  none  other  than  the  Word  of 
God — not  some  part  of  it  more,  some  part  of  it  less,  but  all  alike  the 
utterance  of  him  who  sittoth  upon  the  Throne — absolute — faultless — ■ 
unerring — supreme.’  Such  was  the  creed  of  the  school  in  which  I 
was  educated.  God  is  my  witness  !  what  hours  of  wretchedness  have  I 
spent  at  times,  while  reading  the  Bible  devoutly  from  day  to  day,  and 
reverencing  every  word  of  it  as  the  Word  of  God,  when  petty  contradic¬ 
tions  met  me,  which  seemed  to  my  reason  to  conflict  with  the  notion  of 
the  absolute  historical  veracity  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  and  which, 
as  I  felt,  in  the  study  of  any  other  hook,  we  should  honestly  treat  as 
errors  or  misstatements,  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  real 
value  of  the  book  1  But,  in  those  days,  I  was  taught  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  fling  the  suggestion  from  me  at  once,  as  if  it  were  ‘  a  loaded 
shell,  shot  into  the  fortress  of  the  soul,’  or  to  stamp  out  desperately, 
as  with  an  iron  heel,  each  spark  of  honest  doubt,  which  God’s  own 
gift,  the  love  of  Truth,  bad  kindled  in  my  bosom.  And  by  many  a 
painful  effort  I  succeeded  in  doing  so  for  a  season.  But  my  labours, 
as  a  translator  of  the  Bible,  and  a  teacher  of  intelligent  converts 
from  heathenism,  have  brought  me  face  to  face  with  ques¬ 
tions  from  which  I  had  hitherto  shrunk,  but  from  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  felt  it  would  be  a  sinful  abandonment  of 
duty  any  longer  to  turn  away.  I  have,  therefore,  as  in  the  sight 
of  God  Most  High,  set  myself  deliberately  to  find  the  answer  to 
such  questions,  with,  I  trust  and  believe,  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
Truth,  as  God  wills  ns  to  know  it,  and  with  a  humble  dependence  on 
that  Divine  Teacher  who  alone  can  guide  us  into  that  knowledge,  and 
help  us  to  use  the  light  of  our  minds  aright.  The  result  of  my  in¬ 
quiry  is  this,  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  — os  painful  to 
myself  at  first  as  it  may  be  to  my  reader,  though  painful  now  no 
longer,  under  the  clear  shining  of  the  Light  of  Truth — that  the 
Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  cannot  possibly  have  been  written  by  Moses, 
or  by  any  one  acquainted  personally  with  the  facts  which  it  professes 
to  describe,  and,  further,  that  the  (so-called)  Mosaic  narrative,  by 
whomsoever  written,  and  though  imparting  to  us,  as  I  fully  believe  it 
does,  revelations  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Character,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  historically  true.” 

He  then  distinguishes  between  the  class  of  difficulties  which 
in  the  end  determined  his  conclusions  and  difficulties  of  another 
sort,  such  as  those  which  are  created  by  the  numerous  petty 
variations  and  contradictions  iu  the  Old-Testament  narrative, — 
those  arising  from  the  consideration  of  its  miracles,  or  when 
we  regard  “the  trivial  nature  of  a  vast  number  of  conversations 
and  commands  ascribed  directly  to  Jehovah,  especially  the 
multiplied  ceremonial  minutiae  laid  down  in  the  Levitical  Law 
and  finally,  such  as  “  must  be  started  at  once  in  most  pious 
minds,  when  such  words  as  these  are  read,  professedly  coming 
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from  the  Iloly  and  Blessed  One,  the  Father  and  ‘Faithful 
Creator  ’  of  all  mankind  ”  : — 

“  If  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die 
under  his  hand,  he  shall  be  surely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if 
he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished :  for  he  is  his 
money.”- — E.  xxi.,  20-21. 

With  regard  to  this  text,  the  Bishop  wrote  : — 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  a  very 
intelligent  native,  with  whose  help  I  was  translating  these  last  words 
into  the  Zulu  tongue,  first  heard  them  as  words  said  to  be  uttered  by 
the  same  great  and  gracious  Being  whom  I  was  teaching  him  to  trust 
in  and  adore.  His  whole  soul  revolted  against  the  notion  that  the 
Great  and  Blessed  God,  the  Merciful  Father  of  all  Mankind,  would 
speak  of  a  servant  or  maid  as  mere  ‘  money,’  and  allow  a  horrible 
crime  to  go  unpunished,  because  the  victim  of  the  brutal  usage  had 
survived  a  few  hours  !” 

The  moral  difficulties  last  indicated,  however,  brought  his  mind 
“  to  a  stand.”  As  he  wrote  in  1872  (“Lectures  ou  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  second  edition,  p.  112)  :• — 

“  But  the  fact  that  snob  barbarous  commands  as  those  we  have 
beard  to-day,  were  here  attributed  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Goodness, 
was  painfully  forced  upon  my  mind  while  engaged  in  translating  the 
Book  of  Exodus  into  Zulu.  I  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
believe  this,  without  abandoning  all  trust  in  a  righteous  and  perfect 
Being,  whose  children  wTe  are,  and  whose  moral  excellencies  are 
faintly  reflected  in  our  own.  From  that  time,  I  resolved  that,  cost 
what  it  might  in  time  and  labour,  ay,  and  in  other  things  which  men 
hold  dear,  I  would,  God  helping  me,  search  into  the  mystery,  and 
master,  if  possible,  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch. 

. Aud  if  I  have  helped  in  any  way  to  relieve  your  minds  and 

tho  minds  of  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  from  the  misery  of  fiuding 
such  laws  as  I  have  quoted,  and  other  like  laws,  ascribed  to  the  God 
of  Truth  and  Love,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  Book 
which  traditionary  teaching  represents  as  divinely  infallible,  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.” 

I  do  not  know  where,  if  not  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator, 
one  would  look  for  a  recognition  of  the  two  great  facts  that 
underlie  the  Bishop’s  writings, — the  fact,  namely,  that  at  the 
time  when  he  published  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  whatever 
the  conclusions  to  which  lay  scholars  had  come,  the  hulk  of  his 
fellow-clergy  deeply  resented  any  criticism,  however  devout, 
which  did  not  accept  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  view  of  inspiration; 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  Bishop  Colenso’s  reverence  for  the 
moral  revelation  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  nowhere 
more  impressively  dwelt  upon  than  in  the  most  recent  of  his 
many  sermons,  which  forced  him  to  enter  upon  the  investiga¬ 
tion  that  led  to  his  throwing  off  what  he  felt  to  be  the  intoler¬ 
able  yoke  of  the  traditionary  teaching  iu  vogue  twenty  years 
ago. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  One  or  ms  Sons. 

THE  LIBERALS  AND  PROVINCIAL  MEETINGS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  two  last  numbers  letters  have  appeared  from 
correspondents  iu  the  country  complaining  that  Liberal  M.P.’s 
are  lukewarm,  if  not  positively  indifferent,  to  the  duty  of  attend¬ 
ing  public  meetings  in  the  provinces.  This  is  not  so.  There  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  Liberal  M.P.’s  to  go  to  public 
meetings  within  reasonable  or  even  unreasonable  distance  of 
London,  if  they  are  approached  through  some  recognised  autho¬ 
rity,  such  as  the  Liberal  Central  Association,  or  the  London  and 
Counties  Liberal  Union.  The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
promoters  of  the  meetings. 

I  happen  to  know  that  at  the  request  of  the  two  associations 
I  have  just  named,  the  services  of  at  least  forty  Liberals  M  P.’s 
have  been  secured  for  different  public  meetings  iu  the  home 
counties  during  the  past  winter.  The  usual  course  pursued  by 
local  Liberal  Associations  is.  first,  to  engage  their  hall  and  com¬ 
plete  their  arrangements,  and  then  go  to  work  to  obtain 
speakers,  with  the  date  irrevocably  fixed.  Then  they  write  to 
forty  or  fifty  M.P.’s,  and  ask  them  to  come.  If  it  is  a  favourable 
day,  some  eight  or  ten  of  them  may  accept ;  and  iu  that  case, 
when  the  reminder  comes  a  few  days  before  the  meeting,  and 
each  M.P.  sees  there  are  seven  or  more  going,  nobody  goes  at 
all,  and  the  affair  is  a  fiasco. 

The  next  invitation  that  comes  of  a  similar  kind,  A  finds  that 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  Ac.,  are  also  invited,  and  by  common  consent 
they  all  refuse.  This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  case 
which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence.  Invitations  were  sent 
simultaneously  to  thirty-six  M.P.’s,  and  they  all  declined, 
believing  some  other  one  would  accept.  Had  the  Secretary  of 
the  association  written  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  meeting 
to  either  Mr.  J.  Noble,  of  the  Liberal  Counties  Union,  or  to  the 
Liberal  Central  Association,  with  a  choice  of  two  or  three  dates, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  two  Liberal  M.P.’s  would  have  been  at 
the  meeting,  and  “  Publius  ”  would  not  have  rushed  into  print 
with  his  complaint. 


Not  very  long  ago,  I  met  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  the- 
Secretary  of  the  Liberal  Association  of  a  large  Lancashire  town.. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  the  Liberal  Party  to- 
furnish  M.P.’s  for  a  meeting  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to- 
organise  for  two  winters  in  succession.  I  soon  found  that  he 
had  been  following  the  usual  methods.  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
three  days  to  choose  from,  and  ten  minutes  to-  get  him  his 
speakers.  In  six  minutes  I  gave  him  the  names  of  four  Mem¬ 
bers  willing  to  go,  one  of  whom  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Ministry.  The  meeting  was  held,  the  speakers  willingly 
travelled  over  200  miles  to  attend  it,  and  were  rewarded  by  an 
audience  of  nearly  4,000. 

I  can  assure  “  Publius  ”  that  had  he  taken  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock,  entered  the  field  with  a  choice  of  days,  and  applied  through 
a  recognised  channel,  he  would  have  found  it  equally  easy  to- 
get  his  platform  made  up. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

House  of  Commons,  July  3rd.  W.  S.  Caine. 


“AUT  CiESAR  AUT  NIHIL.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Ma}i  I  correct  one  or  two  errors  in  your  notice  of  “Aut 
Ctesar  aut  Nihil  ”  ?  It  would  he  an  affectation  to  strain  at  the 
gnat  of  truth,  and  swallow  the  camel  of  scandal.  To  use  your 
reviewer’s  words,  I  “might  have  spared”  you  “the  Perowska 
episode,”  and  the  death-bed  of  the  Empress  saint.  But  if  you 
will  turn  back  two  years,  and  cast  an  eye  over  the  infamous 
scandal  and  tittle-tattle  of  the  “dailies”  and  “weeklies”  of 
that  date,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  the  drift  of  the  words  I 
put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  my  characters, — “  Where  it  is  a 
question  of  the  choice  of  evils,  a  bigamous  marriage  is  better 
than  an  Eastern  hai'em.”  Private  lives  are  sacred.  The 
lives  of  Emperors  are  public  property ;  and  if  history  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  the  truth,  gossip  will  abuse  the  prerogative  of 
fictioD. 

Helena  Perowska  did  not  submit  to  a  “  mock  marriage.”  She 
believed  her  marriage  to  be  a  bond  fide  one,  and  she  submitted 
to  it,  as  a  young,  innocent  girl  submits  to  family  arrangements 
of  the  kind  in  many  Continental  countries.  She  was  no  saint 
then,  and  the  Egeria  episodes  grew  out  of  circumstances. 
That  she  did  not  seek  “  the  vulgar  revenge  of  a  murderess  ” 
the  story  amply  shows,  though  your  reviewer  evidently  fancies 
assassination  to  have  been  her  aim.  When  it  came  to  the 
point,  she  risked  her  own  life  repeatedly  to  save  that  of  the 
man  she  had  once  loved. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

The  Author  of  “  Aut  C.esar  aut  Nihil.” 

[The  question  which  the  Countess  von  Bothmer  raises  is 
one  rather  of  taste  than  of  fact.  It  is  precisely  such  a 
marriage  of  convenience  as  Helena  Perowska’s  that  to 
English  eyes  seems  a  mock  one.  She  went  through  a  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  to  please  the  Czar.  Almost  the  moment  it  was 
over  she  became  his  mistress.  While  she  was  trying  to  play 
Egeria  to  his  Numa,  she  was  deserted,  because — so  at  least  she 
suspected — she  was  childless.  Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  painful  such  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  woman  repre¬ 
sented  as  auimated  by  the  highest  motives.  Although  Helena 
Perowska  did  not  obtain  the  revenge  of  the  murderess,  she 
“sought”  it,  when  she  joined  the  Nihilists.  She  did  so  simply 
and  solely  to  punish  her  faithless  lover,  and  she  could  not  fail 
to  divine  the  meaning  and  aim  of  their  conspiracy. — Ed,. 
Spectator.~\ 


POET  R  Y. 

TWILIGHT. 

The  Sunrise  waits  behind  Heaven’s  gates. 
Unclosed  of  lagging  Morning  ; 

In  shadows  slow  the  world  below 
Fore-greets  it,  self-adorning. 

The  sweet  song-bird  is  rising  heard, 

The  cold,  grey  light  is  growing, 

To  herald  still  on  every  hill 
The  red  Sun’s  royal  flowing. 

The  still  dark  night  foresees  the  light 
Before  her  heat  she  lends  us  ; 

And  waning  far,  the  dwindling  star 
Its  mystic  message  sends  us. 

In  glowing  pride  of  prospect  wide 
The  firmament  uncloses  ; 
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And  wakes  to  bliss  with  stooping  kiss 
The  petals  of  the  roses. 

The  watch  dog’s  sleep,  serene  and  deep, 

Breaks  on  the  morning’s  breaking, 

And  pillowed  head  that  mocked  the  dead 
From  dream  to  work  is  waking. 

The  sons  of  toil  in  earth’s  turmoil 
Come  forth  ere  day  to  labour; 

And  lazy  wealth  outsleeps  his  health, 

To  compensate  his  neighbour. 

The  world  of  sound  springs  up  around, 

In  murmurs  waxing  ever; 

And  wearied  men  are  armed  again, 

To  face  the  long  endeavour. 

We  know  not,  we,  what  this  may  be, 

The  mystery  of  ages, 

"Which  day  by  day  writes  lives  away 
On  unremembered  pages. 

But  calm  at  least,  they  watch  the  East, 

For  victory  or  disaster. 

Who  firmly  hold  the  best  the  old, 

And  Faith  alone  the  Master. 

Herman  Meriyale. 


B  O  O  K  S. 


MR.  FREEMAN  ON  THE  AMERICAN .* 

Tue  book  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  records  his  impressions  of  the 
United  States  will,  no  doubt,  find  many  readers.  The  subject 
is  one  of  abiding  interest,  and  Mr.  Freeman’s  treatment  of  it 
cannot  fail  to  excite  attention.  He  tells  us  that  his  book  is  the 
fruit  of  a  six  months’  visit  to  the  United  States,  aud  surely  to 
have  observed  so  carefully,  to  have  accumulated  so  mauy  facts 
in  so  short  a  time,  must  be  looked  upon  as  no  ordinary  per¬ 
formance.  Nor  is  it  his  industry  alone  that  deserves  praise ; 
Mr.  Freeman  desires  to  see  the  object  fairly,  and  he  reproduces 
the  impression  it  makes  upon  him  with  much  faithfulness  ;  the 
result  is  that  the  likeness  of  Brother  Jonathan  which  is  accepted 
in  England  as  exact,  is  seen  to  be  a  mere  caricature.  So  much 
must  be  said  in  justice  to  Mr.  Freeman.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries  make  it  important  for 
us  to  see  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  as  they  really  are,  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  book  deserve  notice.  Now,  these  shortcomings 
are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  made  it  “  some¬ 
what  of  his  business  to  set  forth  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
two  peoples ;”  in  fact,  the  American  is  to  him  in  all  senses  an 
Englishman.  This  confession  is  likely  to  astonish  the  reader  ; 
it  is  as  if  one  tried  to  describe  a  species  of  foreign  oak  by 
enumerating  and  insisting  upon  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  it  and  the  well-known  English  tree.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  that  to  him  the  thought  of  the  true 
unity  of  the  scattered  English  folk,  is  a  thought  higher 
and  dearer  than  any  thought  of  a  British  Empire  to  the 
vast  majority  of  whose  subjects  the  common  speech  of 
Chatham  and  Washington,  of  Gladstone  and  Garfield  is  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  he  seems,  even  if  his  political  ideal  be  left  out 
of  the  question,  to  have  strengthened  his  position  by  an  appeal 
to  facts.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Freeman's  portrait 
does  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  original.  Chatham,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Gladstone,  and  Garfield  have  all  what  is  called  a 
family  likeness.  One  might,  in  fact,  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  two  Englishmen  here  mentioned  could  better  stand  for 
Americans,  and  that  the  two  Americans  are  quite  peculiarly 
English.  This  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  there  is  a  type  of 
manhood  as  distinctively  American  as  is  our  English  type  dis¬ 
tinctively  English,  and  not  German.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  our 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Freeman  is  no  mere  formal  one  ;  it  results 
from  a  difference  of  stand-point.  The  facts,  then,  will  bear  a 
different  reading  to  that  which  pleases  him.  We  intend,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  draw  attention  to  some  distinctive  features  of  the 
American,  in  order  to  correct  Mr.  Freeman’s  picture.  This 
ought  to  be  done  by  an  Englishman,  inasmuch  as  to  insist  upon 
differences  may  be  to  insist  upon  superiorities  ;  it,  therefore, 
becomes  an  Englishman  better  than  it  does  an  American  to  lay 
stress  upon  peculiarly  American  traits. 

*  Some  Impressions  of  the  United  States.  By  E.  A.  Freeman.  London  :  Long- 
imans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Mr.  Freeman  remarks  that  the  Americans  now  speak  of 
“  Englishman,”  where  they  formerly  spoke  of  “  Britisher,”  and 
he  seems  to  draw  hope  from  the  disuse  of  the  contemptuous 
epithet  that  the  Americans  may  j  et  come  to  call  themselves 
Englishmen.  This  is  one  instance  of  how  Mr.  Freeman  reads 
facts  which  must,  we  think,  be  differently  interpreted.  The 
Americans  have  passed  from  contempt  to  appreciation  of  the 
English  people  in  like  measure  as  they  have  become  conscious  of 
their  own  peculiar  excellencies.  They  can  now  afford  to  recognise 
worth  in  others ;  pride  in  their  own  national  qualities  moves 
them  to  give  each  race  its  due.  Now,  this  pride  owes  much 
of  its  strength  to  the  Civil  War.  The  Southerner  liked  to 
dwell  upon  his  English  origiu,  he  thought  and  spoke  of  himself 
as  an  aristocrat,  and  as  this  called  forth  sympathy  in  England,  the 
Northerner  was  thrown  upon  the  past  of  his  own  land,  and  came  to 
pride  himself  more  and  more  upon  his  birthright  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  as  the  Northern  and  Western  armies  gained  ground.  Each 
victory  tended  to  define  the  national  character  more  sharply, 
by  making  it  more  self-conscious.  In  fact,  with  the  triumph  of 
the  North  the  American  maybe  said  to  have  reached  manhood; 
that  is,  just  at  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  use  the  word 
“  national  ”  instead  of  “  federal,”  which  usage  Mr.  Freeman 
is  content  to  condemn  as  “  often  inexact,”  without  trying  to 
explain  its  origin.  With  this  pride  in  himself  and  in  his  nation 
came  a  natural  revulsion  against  the  braggartism  and  restless 
self-assertion,  which  had  been,  till  then,  characteristic  of  the 
American.  The  passengers  had  not  faith  in  Bludso’s  nobility  ; 
no, — 

“  We  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word.” 

Now,  this  pride,  this  self-disparagement,  is  peculiarly  an  Eng¬ 
lish  trait,  and  when  the  American  also  exhibits  it,  he  seems  but 
to  have  come  nearer  to  us.  Yet  the  pride  of  the  American  has, 
so  to  speak,  a  different  root.  An  English  reviewer  recently 
noticed  with  some  indignation  that  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James 
depict  Englishmen  as  rather  stupid  and  the  American  as 
having  more  brains.  In  this  opinion,  these  novelists  are  at  one 
with  their  countrymen,  who  speak  of  the  Englishmen  in  Canada 
as  Kanucks.  Even  the  average  American  feels  that  the 
Canadian  is  borne,  is  somewhat  of  a  Philistine.  For 
the  American— and  this  is  his  characteristic  feature — has 
a  marked  liking  for  intellectual  power.  “  Old-fashioned,” 
“  slow,”  words  which  to  an  English  ear  seem  rather 
complimentary  thau  otherwise,  convey  to  an  American  the 
most  damning  blame;  “wide-awake,”  “keen,”  on  the  other 
hand,  are  apt  to  inspire  an  Englishman  with  some  fear  lest  the 
individual  so  characterised  should  be  too  shrewd  to  be  honest, 
whereas  these  words  only  express  praise  or  admiration  when 
used  by  an  American.  Now,  this  change  of  mental  attitude  has 
innumerable  consequences.  The  American  hopes  all  from  energy 
rightly  applied,  the  Englishman  relies  upon  steady  perseverance. 
The  one  abandons  immediately  what  he  sees  to  be  a  hopeless 
undertaking  the  other,  believing  “  ’tis  dogged  as  does  it,”  sets 
his  teeth  hard,  and  is  even  more  obstinate  in  the  wrong  than  in 
the  right.  The  American  prefers  thoughts,  and  is  quicker  to 
seize  upon  generalisations  ;  the  Englishman  loves  facts,  and 
believes  in  the  logic  of  events.  The  one  is  more  flexible,  more 
sympathetic ;  the  other  more  constant,  were  it  to  rigidity.  The 
reader  can  now  see  what  we  meant  by  sayiug  that  Chatham  and 
Gladstone  are  more  distinctively  American  than  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Garfield.  The  characteristic  trait  in  the  first  pair  is 
intelligence,  in  the  second,  strong  moral  sense. 

We  now  pass  to  modifications  of  character  which  are  the  result 
of  a  new  social  environment.  Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Freeman 
regards  all  the  phenomena  arising  from  this  cause  as  accidental 
and  isolated  ;  he  is  like  a  botanist  who  collects  specimens  with¬ 
out  knowing  any  system  of  classification.  Yet  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  form  of  society  in  America  is  democratic, 
while  in  England  it  is  aristocratic.  Now,  although  Mr.  I  ree- 
man  is  determined  “  to  set  forth  the  essential  oneness  of  the  two 
peoples,”  he  yet  acknowledges  that  “the  American  and  the 
British  daily  papers  must  be  set  down  as  two  essentially  different 
things,”  and  this  because  of  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  American 
journal,  “  Even  the  A<:''  Yorlc  Tribune,’  he  writes,  “  admits 
personal  paragraphs  which  would  certainly  never  find  their  way 
into  the  Times,  the  Daily  News,  or  the  Standard ;”  aud  he 
accounts  for  this  by  asserting  “  that  the  American  paper  is 
clearly  written  for  a  class  of  readers  inferior  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  of  the  English  paper.”  Now,  De  Tocqueville 
goes  deeper  than  does  Mr.  Freeman,  for  the  1  renchman 
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saw  that  the  public  life  of  a  democracy,  representing  as 
it  does  the  feelings  of  the  masses,  is  likely  to  fall  be¬ 
low  the  standard  of  taste  maintained  in  an  aristocracy,  which 
represents  the  feelings  of  a  small  and  select  class.  Yet  neither 
De  Tocqueville  nor  Mr.  Freeman  explains  the  difference  ;  they 
both  are  content  to  see  it  as  an  inferiority.  “  The  baby  of  Mrs. 
33.  weighs,  we  are  informed,  12  lb.  The  lady  hopes  to  be  about 
again  soon.”  Such  an  announcement  as  this  is  common  enough 
in  an  American  paper.  It  is  vulgar,  silly,  what  you  like,  but 
the  average  American  reader  likes  any  piece  of  news  which  em¬ 
phasises  the  fact  that  all  men  are  brothers,  whereas  the  heart 
of  the  Englishman  dilates  with  loyal  pride  when  he  reads  that 
“  the  Princess  B.  rode  in  the  morning,  and  dined  in  the  evening.” 
The  parallel  to  personal  paragraphs  is  to  be  found  in  the  Times 
under  the  heading  of  “  The  Court.”  As  regards  manners,  good- 
natured  vulgarity  is  the  failing  of  a  democracy,  as  flunkeyism 
is  the  failing  of  an  aristocracy.  Without  determining  which 
failing  is  the  more  vicious,  we  pass  to  the  corresponding  social 
virtues.  Mr.  Freeman  remarks  that  “  the  American  ‘  Justice  of 
the  Peace  ’  holds  a  position  very  inferior  to  the  position  of 
his  English  brother,”  and  adds,  “  so  does  the  American 
Sheriff.”  This  he  explains  by  the  fact  that  “the  one 
is  a  paid,  and  the  other  an  unpaid  functionary.”  Now, 
this  fact,  brought  forward  as  an  explanation,  is  a  mere  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  form  of  society,  and  in  itself  explains 
nothing.  Mr.  Freeman  might  have  noticed  that  in  America  no 
dignitary  stands  apart  from  and  above  his  fellow-man  as  does 
an  English  dignitary,  and  this  less  because  the  English  digni¬ 
tary  is  superior  in  character  and  ability  to  the  American,  than 
becanse  the  average  American  stands  in  education  and  influ¬ 
ence  far  above  the  average  Englishman.  “  Servants,”  “hands,” 
“ yokels,”  “  paupers,”  are  almost  unknown  in  America;  while 
these  classes  form  here,  if  not  the  majority,  at  least  a  large 
minority  of  the  nation.  Had  Mr.  Freeman  remembered  that 
America  was  a  democracy,  he  would  not  have  been  surprised, 
as  he  was,  on  finding  that  the  murder  of  President  Garfield 
was  treated  not  as  the  murder  of  a  President,  but  as  the 
murder  “  simply  of  one  James  Abram  Garfield.”  The  italics 
are  ours.  The  virtue  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  is 
to  be  found  in  the  natural,  kindly  feeling  between  man  and  man, 
as  the  virtue  of  an  aristocratic  form  lies  in  dignity,  and  in 
a  high  sense  of  honour.  How,  this  dignity  of  the  aristo¬ 
crat  is  often  represented  in  America  by  the  dignity  of 
conscious  worth  of  manhood,  just  as  the  kindly  feeling  between 
all  men  in  a  democracy  is  sometimes  represented  in  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  by  the  kindness  of  the  master  to  the  servant.  Before  Mr. 
Freeman  spoke  of  “  inferiority,”  he  should  have  called  to  mind 
that  the  lowest  class  of  Americans  (the  negro  and  the  emigrant 
are  here  excluded)  compares  favourably  with  the  English  middle- 
class.  Nor  are  the  heights  in  America  uninhabited.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  was  but  the  central  figure  of  a  group,  the  best 
representative  of  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  class. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  surprising  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  have 
spent  six  months  in  America  without  noticing  the  one  capital 
fact,  viz.,  “  the  Jonathanisation  of  John,”  were  it  not  that  in 
considering  quite  ordinary  facts,  facts  which  “  he  who  runs  may 
read,”  Mr.  Freeman  shows  himself  equally  at  fault.  Of  a  large 
class  of  phenomena  his  explanation  is  that  in  America  “the 
tendency  to  stand  still  sometimes  strangely  contrasts  with  the 
tendency  to  go  ahead.”  For  instance,  the  bad  roads  seem  to 
Mr.  Freeman  to  be  due  to  this  “tendency  to  stand  still,”  whereas 
the  true  explanation  must  at  once  suggest  itself.  The  roads 
are  bad  because  distances  are  great,  labour  dear,  the  rate 
of  interest  on  capital  high,  because  other  public  works 
are  more  remunerative  and  more  pressingly  needed  than  well- 
paved  roads.  Again,  the  hire  of  hackney-carriages  is  in  America 
very  costly  for  similar  reasons.  But  no  such  considerations 
occur  to  Mr.  Freeman,  and  his  explanation  of  this  latter  fact 
is  so  characteristic  as  to  be  amusing.  Inasmuch  as  in  the 
Eastern  States  Irishmen  are  generally  the  drivers,  he  couples 
Paddy  with  the  “  unreasonable  cost,”  and  asks,  with  some  heat, 
“  Why  should  transplanted  Englishmen,  or  transplanted  Dutch¬ 
men  either,  bow  down  their  necks  to  this  Irish  bondage?”  Now, 
one  might  hint  that  in  the  Western  States  the  drivers  are 
Americans,  and  the  cost  of  hiring  still  more  unreasonable,  but 
nothing  would  lessen  Mr.  Freeman’s  dislike  of  all  things  Irish. 
Yet  here  he  could  surely  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  Irish  “  cabby  ”  in  Dublin,  at  any  rate,  is  compelled  to 
drive  five  or  six  miles  for  sixpence.  The  other  day,  an 
American — such  is  the  difference  of  mental  attitude— used 


this  fact  to  explain  the  readiness  of  “Skin  the  Goat”  to 
assist  the  Invincibles.  The  remedy  for  “  whatever  is  amiss- 
in  America  would  be,”  according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  “  if  every 
Irishman  should  kill  a  negro  and  be  hanged  for  it.”  This  joke 
(Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  that  it  is  one)  becomes  serious,  when- 
we  are  told  that  Paddy  is  not  a  Teuton,  and  that  Sambo  is  not 
even  a  Western  Aryan.  Here  we  touch  the  spring  of  Mr* 
Freeman’s  determination  to  set  forth  the  essential  oneness  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  English  folk ;  in  doing  this,  he  confirms 
his  appreciation  of  all  things  Teutonic.  Well,  as  we,  too,  see 
the  limitless  expanse  of  ether  as  a  mere  blue  dome,  we  must 
not  judge  Mr.  Freeman  harshly,  who  sees  the  American  as  a 
flaxen-haired,  broad-built,  phlegmatic  Teuton.  It  is  only  as 
characteristic  of  this  peculiarity  of  mental  vision  that  we 
notice  Mr.  Freeman’s  contempt  for  American  scholarship. 
Not  that  we  altogether  disagree  with  his  estimate  of  American 
scholars  ;  we  are  not  minded  to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of 
professors  of  history  who  know  nothing  of  the  “original 
sources  ”  of  historical  knowledge,  nor  can  we  agree  with  him  on 
the  point  in  question,  for  we  are  of  those  who  believe  that  these 
fabled  springs  must  rather  be  found  in  the  mind  of  the 
historian,  than,  as  Mr.  Freeman  asserts,  on  the  shelves  of  his 
library.  If,  however,  one  would  measure  the  whole  difference 
between  the  scholar  as  conceived  by  an  Englishman  and  the 
scholar  as  conceived  by  an  American,  let  him  take  this, — that 
Mr.  Freeman  cannot  understand  “  why  any  man  should  either 
pretend  to  know  a  thing  that  he  does  not  know,  or  pretend  not- 
to  know  a  thing  that  he  does  know,”  and  put  it  beside  this,, 
“translate,  collate,  distil  all  the  systems,  it  steads  you  nothing,, 
for  truth  will  not  be  compelled  in  any  mechanical  manner.” 


ALFRED  DE  MUSSET  AND  MR.  POLLOCK* 
Accident  has  left  us  late  in  the  field  with  a  review  of  a  worthy 
piece  of  work.  The  memory  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s  Night  of 
May,  Night  of  August,  and  Night  of  October,  the  last  especially 
{December  is  omitted  from  the  collection  before  us),  lingers  like  a. 
strain  of  music  with  those  who  love  them  well.  It  is  highly  to 
the  credit  of  the  old  company  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  that  they 
should  once  have  been  able  to  produce,  in  Madame  Favart  and 
M.  Delaunay,  two  actors  capable  of  reciting  the  Nuit  cVOdobre  on 
the  stage  in  the  manner  in  which  those  two  did  it.  Made  up,, 
as  the  players  call  it,  in  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
pictures  of  Musset  himself,  Delaunay  brought  to  bear  on  the 
character  of  the  poet  the  gifts  he  had  so  sedulously  cultivated* 
of  graceful  bearing  and  scholarly  elocution,  with  the  tender  and 
sympathetic  voice  which  he  had  acquired,  like  his  other  qualities, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  critics  of  his  early  appearances,  by  hard 
and  ungrudging  work.  The  translation  before  us  is  appropriately 
dedicated  to  him.  As  the  poet’s  muse,  Madame  Favart  fairly 
surpassed  anything  in  which  we  remember  her.  It  can  have, 
been  no  easy  matter  so  to  divest  a  purely  spiritual  conception 
of  all  merely  human  feeling,  and  yet  to  stamp  upon  it  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  tenderness,  as  in  this  case  the  actress  did- 
Imagine  Ariel  a  woman,  with  something  of  a  woman’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  mortal  man,  yet  withal  supernatural  and  divine, 
and  the  difficulty  of  submitting  the  muse  of  the  October 
Night  to  the  earthly,  footlight  test  will  be  realised  at  once.  But 
through  that  test,  by  an  exceptional  display  of  her  graceful  art* 
Favart  carried  it.  We  can  recall  the  accents  now  with  which  she 
soothed  her  poet’s  vexed  heart  and  wearied  fancy,  when  he  had 
poured  out  to  her  the  griefs  which  a  woman  had  wrought  for 
him  : — 

“  Si  l’effort  est  trop  grand  pour  la  faiblesse  humaine 

De  pardonner  les  maux  qui  nous  viennent  d’autrui, 
Epargne-toi  dn  moins  le  tourment  de  la  haine  : 

A  defaut  du  pardon,  laisse  venir  l’onbli !  ” 

There  was  something  in  it  quite  wonderful,  for  it  had  in  it  even 
the  ring  of  passion,  yet  without  earthly  alloy ;  not  the  love  of 
a  mother,  nor  of  a  mistress,  nor  of  a  wife,  but  passionate  and 
living,  for  all  that,  as  of  some  spirit- sister  sent  to  watch  and  to- 
care,  and  full  of  yearning, — over  the  poor,  struggling,  human 
soul.  As  we  think  of  the  type  of  French  actress  which  has  since 
Favart’s  younger  day  been  thrust  into  Favart’s  place,  and  forced 
into  a  foolish  and  artificial  prominence,  we  can  only  ask  our¬ 
selves  where  criticism  on  things  of  art,  if  it  is  to  exercise  any 
wholesome  and  guiding  influence  at  all,  has  gone  to  niche  itself.. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Alfred  de  Musset  has  yet  taken  the  place 

*  A  Version  of  A.  de  Musset's  “  La  Nuit  de  Mai”  “  La  Nuit  d'Aou*”  “ La  Nuit 
d'Octobre”  (with  an  Introduction),  by  Walter  Herri©3  Pollock.  London:  Bentley 
and  Son. 
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which  we  believe  he  will  take  among  the  dramatists  of  the 
world.  It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  to  us  he  has 
more  of  the  special  magic  of  Shakespeare  than  any  other  man. 
Like  Lord  Byron,  in  some  respects  his  model,  he  did  not  write 
his  plays  for  the  stage  ;  but  unlike  Lord  Byron,  he  held  it  when 
lie  came  there.  No  company  but  that  of  the  Fran^ais  as  it  was, 
perhaps,  could  well  have  attempted  pieces  so  unconventional  in 
their  frame  and  diction  from  the  theatre’s  point  of  view.  “  Laissez 
tomber  sur  les  pieces  de  Scribe,  c’est-a-dire  de  l’eerivain  le  plus 
expert  dans  son  metier,  une  seule  goutte  d’Alfred  de  Musset, 
qui  etait  le  poete  le  plus  naif  et  le  moins  expert  dans  ce 
metier-la,  et  vous  verrez  tout  le  theatre  de  Scribe  se  dissoudre 
et  se  volatiliser  comme  le  mercure  a  une  chaleur  de  trois  cent 
cinquante  degres.”  We  believe  that  we  are  quoting  from  a 
criticism  of  the  younger  Dumas,  and  must  apologise  for  errors, 
as  we  quote  from  memory.  In  the  “  Caprices  de  Marianne,” 
‘‘II  ne  Faut  Jurer  de  Rien,”  and  “On  ue  Badine  pas  avec 
1’ Amour,”  there  are  scenes  and  characters  whose  special  quality 
of  humanity  seems  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  himself. 

By  right,  probably,  of  that  naivete  of  his,  and  consequent 
unstaginess,  Musset  has  fortunately  escaped  in  England  the 
cruel  process  of  “  adaptation,”  that  wholesale  mangling  of  au 
author’s  language  and  characters,  which  surely  he  has  a  right  to 
invent  for  himself,  as  unfair  to  him  as  a  direct  and  scholarly 
translation  is  fair  and  advantageous.  We  believe  that  only  one 
or  two  of  his  shorter  pieces  have  been  used  here.  One  we 
remember — the  “Caprice” — where  one  sentence,  “  J’ai  mis  M. 
de  Chavigny  a,  la  porte  avec  son  petit  tneuble,”  is  trausmuted  by 
the  adapter’s  alchemy  into  this  (printed),  “  I  have  put  M.  de 
Chavigny  at  the  door  with  his  little  piece  of  furniture.”  A 
good  and  sympathetic  translation  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s  works 
has  yet  to  be  made  in  English,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  literature  when  it  is  made.  Meantime,  Mr.  Walter 
Pollock  deserves  thanks,  and  great  thanks,  for  giving  us  a  version 
of  the  “  Nights,”  which  will  always  be  a  chief  favourite  with  the 
poet’s  readers.  Mr.  Pollock  has  aimed,  as  he  says  in  his 
preface,  at  a  version  rather  an  accurate  translation  of  the 
original,  and  has  tried  to  preserve  it  in  spirit  rather  than 
in  letter.  There  are  the  two  legitimate  forms  of  translation, 
and  the  choice  must  depend  upon  the  translator.  We  must 
credit  Mr.  Pollock  with  knowing  his  own  capabilities  best,  when 
hetellsusthat  he  has  chosen  to  use  blank  verse  throughout,  rather 
than  preserve  the  varying  metres  of  the  original, — exquisite,  as 
he  truly  calls  them.  For  that,  we  are,  as  he  admits  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  lovers  of  Musset  will  be — what  is  the  reason  for  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  name  “  Musset,”  in  this  instance  in  French,  instead  of 
“De  Musset”? — ourselves  something  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
him.  The  sudden  but  harmonious  changes  in  the  French 
poems  “  come  o’er  the  ear  like  the  s-weet  South,”  and  produce  in 
the  reader  an  infinite  pleasure  of  sound;  and  we  should  have 
preferred  it  if  Mr.  Pollock,  who  has  more  than  once  shown  him¬ 
self  possessed  of  a  true  gift  of  rhyme,  had  grappled  more 
boldly  with  his  difficulty'.  Take  this  from  the  original : — 

“  Ya-t’en,  retire-toi,  spectre  de  ma  maitresse  ! 

Rentre  dans  ton  tombeau,  si  tu  t’en  es  leve  ; 

Laisse-moi  pour  tou jours  oublier  ma  jeunesse, 

Et,  quand  je  pense  a  toi,  croire  que  j’ai  reve.” 

And  on  this  passionate  adjuration  of  the  poet  fall  the  words  of 
the  Muse  like  a  charm,  in  the  varied  rhythm, — 

“  Apaise-toi,  je  t’en  conjure  : 

Tes  paroles  m’ont  fait  fremir. 

0  mon  bien-aime  !  ta  blessure 
Est  encore  prete  a  se  rouvrir.” 

The  translation,  being  in  continuous  blank  verse,  necessarily,  as 
we  think,  misses  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  effect :  — 

“  Let  me  believe  I  dreamed  of  such  an  one. 

Calm  thee,  my  Poet,  for  thy  very  words,”  &c. 

Taking  Mr.  Pollock’s  translation  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  re¬ 
sulted,  to  our  thinking,  in  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
And  treating  the  “Nights”  as  a  stage  poem,  blank  verse,  which 
is  the  natnral  language  of  the  Stage  in  English,  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  on  all  accounts  that  both  the 
writing  it  and  the  speaking  it  upon  the  stage  are  almost  as  lost 
arts.  Blank-verse  plays,  once  the  staple  of  the  dramatic  year, 
are  now  few  and  far  between ;  and  as,  not  being  published,  they 
cannot  secure  readers,  they  do  not  much  tempt  the  ambition  of 
authors  who  have  any  command  over  blank  verse.  Within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given  us  five  or  six,  Mr. 
Wills  three  or  four,  Mr.  Merivale  one  or  two,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  remember,  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Pollock,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  should  be  able,  with  a 


good  choice  of  subject,  to  do  good  work  in  blank  verse  for  the 
stage.  Some  of  his  lines  show  real  power  in  that  direction,  and 
most  when  the  original  is  the  most  dramatic,  for  after  all  the 

Nuits  only  becomes  so  in  parts,  being  essentially  a  reflective 
poem,  whose  text  is  the  loss  of  inspiration  which  follows  first  on 
a  great  sorrow,  and  the  new  inspiration  which  is  afterwards 
born  of  it,  shadowed  by  Musset  in  the  visits  of  the  Muse  to  the 
Poet : — 

“  It  is  a  law  severe,  a  law  supreme, 

Old  as  the  world,  and  as  fatality, 

That  men  must  be  baptized  in  suffering. 

Tears  are  the  dew  that  quickens  human  hearts. 

How  shoulds’t  thou  love  the  garden-scented  breeze, 

The  birds’  rejoicing  anthem,  and  the  arts 
That  lend  a  grace  to  Nature,  if  through  all 
Thou  dids’t  not  hear  the  echo  of  past  sighs  ? 

The  heaven’s  illimitable  harmony, 

The  silence  of  the  night,  the  murmuring  flood, — 

How  should’st  thou  love  all  these,  unless  thy  pain 
Had  made  thee  long  for  an  eternal  rest  ?” 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  laydown  rules  about  blank 
verse,  which  can  only  be  judged  and  tested  by  ear  ;  and  no  one 
ear  is  like  another.  Authorities  will  differ  among  themselves  for 
ever  upon  one  line  of  Shakespeare, — 

“  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  Death,” 
and  while  some  will  steadily  maintain  that  the  emphasis  in 
“canonised”  must  be  on  the  second  syllable,  from  the  eternal 
necessities,  others,  among  whom  the  present  writer  must  be. 
numbered,  insist  upon  the  natural  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable 
as  giving  a  musical  and  most  legitimate  irregularity  to  the  line, 
which  should  offend  the  ear  in  nowise,  judicious  irregularities 
being  one  of  the  charms  of  good  blank  verse.  What  is  to  decide, 
when  the  irregularity  becomes  a  blot  ?  Take,  for  instance,  a  line 
from  Mi-.  Stopford  Brooke’s  published  version  of  Itiquet  of  the 
Tuft:- 

“  Flowed  in  a  ripple,  paused  at  her  ear,  then  fell.” 

Many  may  think  that  there  is  no  excess  of  licence  in  that  line. 
To  us,  it  is  simply  detestable.  But  it  is  a  question  of  ear.  We 
write,  therefore,  with  hesitation  about  blank  verse,  which  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  book  as  rhyme  can,  for  definite  and  flagrant 
sins.  But  the  lines  from  Mr.  Pollock’s  translation  which  we 
have  quoted  strike  us  as  thoroughly  well  balanced,  with  words 
well  chosen,  and  periods  regularly  tunable. 

“  The  birds’  rejoicing  anthem,  and  the  arts 
That  lend  a  grace  to  Nature,” 

are  to  us  an  instance  of  what  may  be  called  a  complete  blank- 
verse  period,  satisfying  the  ear  in  itself. 

There  are  other  and  striking  passages  scattered  through  the 
translation,  which  are  too  long  to  quote. 

“  The  finest  soDgs  are  children  of  despair, 

And  some  immortal  strains  are  one  vast  sob,” 

where  the  two  monosyllables  which  close  the  second  line  strike 
us  as  a  little  awkward,  as  a  sibilant,  introduce  a  very  good 
rendering  of  the  Homeric  simile  of  the  pelican,  in  La  Nuit  de 
Ma  i : — 

“Lorsqne  le  pelican,  lasse  d’un  long  voyage.” 

And  very  gracefully  rendered  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  j 

“  Take  thy  lute,  Poet.  Turn  and  kiss  thy  Muse, 

It  is  the  birth-night  of  the  Spring.  The  breeze 
Stirs  with  fresh  life  to  catch  the  new-born  scent 
Of  svveetbriar  blossoms  ;  on  the  first  green  bonghs 
The  wagtail  perches,  waiting  for  the  dawn. 

Take  thy  lute,  Poet.  Turn  and  kiss  thy  Muse.” 

Mr.  Pollock  has  prefaced  the  poems  by  a  short  blank-verse 
introduction  of  his  own,  which  he  gives,  we  suppose,  in  order  to 
explain  to  the  English  reader  the  purpose  of  the  original,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  obscure.  There  we  think  him  wrong, 
on  the  ground  on  which  we  have  protested  against  adaptation. 
If  Alfred  de  Musset  had  meant  his  poem  to  have  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  Alfred  de  Musset  would  have  written  it.  But  the  intro¬ 
duction  is  harmoniously  written,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Pollock 
has  not  translated  his  poet  without  loving  and  studying  him : — 
“  My  heart  is  dead,  and  what  shall  bring  it  life? 

Most  idle  sorrow  for  an  idle  thing, — 

But  what  shall  cure  it  ?  All  that  once  I  loved 
Seems  barren,  and  my  mind,  that  did  delight 
To  give  expression  to  the  fleeting  forms 
Of  fancy,  is  weighed  down  with  heaviness 
Of  recollection, — all  the  world  is  dark, 

And  I  the  heaviest  blot  upon  its  face. 

She  who,  before  I  knew  that  faithless  one, 

Filled  all  my  life  with  dreams  of  happiness, 

Of  fame  and  name  immortal, — she,  my  Muse, 

My  comforter,  has  left  me  here  to  die.” 
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These  are  fine  lines,  and  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  poem  itself. 
If  Mr.  Pollock  proposes  to  introduce  us  to  more  of  Musset,  or  to 
try  a  stronger  flight  of  his  own,  he  should  he  on  his  guard  against 
•one  or  two  colloquialisms  which  belong  to  prose,  and  should  not, 
to  our  thiokiug,  find  a  place  in  verse. 

“No  single  thing 
Around  me  but’s  alive  with  memories,” 

is  a  specimen  of  what  we  mean.  One  of  the  charms  of  blank 
verse  is  the  infinite  elasticity  with  which  it  lends  itself  in 
skilful  hands  to  every  form  of  expression,  dramatic,  passionate, 
humorous,  colloquial.  But  for  that  very  reason,  it  wants,  most 
-of  all,  in  dealing  with  the  last,  very  cautious  handling.  We 
-doubt,  too,  if  Mr.  Pollock  can  find  a  justification  for  using 
•“lyre  ”  as  a  dissyllable.  “  Fire  ”  has  Shakespearian  precedent 
for  being  so  used, — 

“  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  ?  ” 
but  the  other  is  more  dangerous.  But  however  these  things 
may  be,  Mr.  Pollock  has  made  a  very  desirable  addition 
to  our  literature  by  translating  this,  one  of  Musset’s  most 
beautiful  fancies,  and  we  hope  again  that  it  is  the  prelude  to 
■more.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  original,  so  much  amazingly 
bad  blank  verse  dribbles  out  now-a-days,  no  verse  and  all  blank, 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  our  losing  the  trick  of  it;  and  Mr. 
Walter  Pollock,  dealing  with  it,  knows  what  he  is  about. 


OTTILIE.* 

This  is  a  graceful  little  sketch  of  German  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  graceful,  that  it  is  almost  disappointing  in  its 
•scantiness.  The  main  subject  of  the  idyl  is  left  something  too 
faint  for  the  author’s  purpose.  There  is  plenty  of  skill  in 
"the  delineation  of  the  weakly  sentimental  Christoph,  whose 
selfishness  and  feebleness  are  the  background  on  which  Ottilie’s 
self-devotion  are  displayed ;  but  that  self-devotion  itself  is  sug¬ 
gested  rather  than  painted,  and  never  brought  vividly  before  us, 
■even  on  those  occasions  on  which  it  is  most  clearly  indicated 
and  implied.  This  is,  we  think,  a  fault,  though  the  intention  of 
the  idyl  is  rather  to  bring  the  German  manners  of  the  times 
vividly  before  us,  than  to  dwell  on  individual  figures. 
What  Vernon  Lee  aims  at  is  to  show  what  the  culture 
of  Germany  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  last  century  and  the 
first  ten  years  of  this,  was  like,  what  elemeuts  it  lacked  in  which 
the  austerer  life  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
not  been  deficient,  and  how  unbridgeable  was  the  chasm  between 
the  ignorant  practical  life  of  the  German  townspeople  and  the 
feeble  and  passionate  aestheticism  in  which  the  literary  life  of 
the  century  first  showed  itself.  That  Vernon  Lee’s  little  story 
•succeeds  in  illustrating  this,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  would  have 
succeeded  much  better  if  Ottilie  had  been  at  least  as  clearly 
-defined  as  her  lover,  Councillor  Moritz,  who,  though  only  out¬ 
lined,  is  outlined  very  clearly.  In  Councillor  Moritz  you  have  a 
figure  not  unlike  that  of  Goethe’s  father,  a  man  hard,  definite,  not 
-at  all  deficient  in  warmth  of  feeling,  but  utterly  contemptuous 
in  relation  to  that  want  of  self-restraint  in  which  the  senti¬ 
mentalism  of  the  revolutionary  period  was  beginning  to  pride 
itself.  Ottilie,  brought  up  with  as  clear  a  sense  of  self-dependence 
and  as  strong  a  respect  for  the  duty  of  reticence  and  self-restraint 
as  Councillor  Moritz  himself,  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  all  the 
self-devotion  of  a  true  woman  of  the  highest  calibre.  But  this, 
though  it  is  suggested,  is  not  adequately  shown  to  us.  Vernon 
Lee  appears  to  shrink  from  giving  us  any  picture  of  Ottilie’s 
state  of  mind  when  her  selfish  brother  insists  on  her 
•choosing  between  himself  and  her  lover, — which  really  means 
■on  her  giving  up  her  lover  for  himself.  Nor  does  the 
author  venture  to  delineate  her  adequately  in  the  later 
scene,  in  which  the  brother  who  has  so  selfishly  insisted 
on  Ottilie's  giving  up  her  best  hopes  of  happiness  for  him, 
coolly  upbraids  her  with  wasting  his  life  because  she  wants 
him  to  be  cautious  about  taking  the  final  step  of  abandoning  her 
fora  wife  of  whom  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  Ottilie  is  charac¬ 
terised  solely  by  what  she  does.  The  author  has  not  the  courage 
to  attempt  to  show  her  as  what  she  is,  in  any  important  scene 
•with  the  brother  for  whom  she  has  to  sacrifice  so  much.  This 
is  a  defect,  even  in  relation  to  the  chief  object  of  the  book, 
— the  picture  of  eighteenth-century  manners  in  Germany  which 
it  contains.  The  inner  life  of  that  century  was  not  so 
reserved  that  a  woman  of  force  and  character,  who  had  been 
twice  compelled  by  her  brother  to  perceive  that  he  expected  her 
to  sacrifice  herself  wholly  to  him  as  if  she  were  nothing  in  the 
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balance,  would  have  failed  to  give  him  some  glimpse  of  the  scorn 
with  which  she  must  have  regarded  selfishness  so  profound. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  agreeable 
little  sketch,  which  is  drawn  with  full  insight  into  the  period 
described  and  very  considerable  grace  of  style.  Here  is  a 
passage  in  which  the  author  describes  with  even  more  skill  than 
usual  the  jealousy  with  which  the  brother  discovers  that  his 
sister  is  placing  another  in  the  position  which  he  had  always 
thought  sacred  to  himself  :  — 

“  Little  by  little  I  began  to  bo  aware  of  a  change ;  was  it  in  myself 
or  in  my  surroundings  ?  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  felt  it  nevertheless 
painfully.  It  was  like  the  first  gentle  motion  of  a  boat;  the  traveller 
can  scarcely  say  whether  it  is  ho  or  the  shore  that  is  moving,  and  if 
be  abandon  himself  to  the  impression  be  becomes  filled  with  an  in¬ 
definable  discomfort.  Gradually  the  feeling  became  stranger;  it  was 
as  if  I  were  being  pushed  by  imperceptible  degrees  out  of  the  circle 
occupied  by  Ottilie  and  the  Councillor.  They  were  getting  nearer 
each  other,  and  I  proportionately  further  and  farther  from  both. 
Yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  coldness  or  diminution  of  affection  on 
the  part  of  my  sister.  I  was  still  what  I  had  always  been  for  her, 
but — but  another  was  becoming,  not  indeed  what  I  had  been,  but 
something  quite  different  and  superior  in  her  affection.  I  felt  all 
this  long  before  I  could  explain  it  to  mysel’;  but  when  I  did. explain 
it,  the  feeling  became  insupportable  to  my  excessively  sensitive  and 
egotistic  nature,  rendered  morbidly  jealous  by  having  been  my  sister’s 
sole  thought,  her  life,  her  tyrant.  Wbat  was  I  now  ?  Merely  her 
brother.  I  was  at  once  effeminate  and  passionate  in  temper,  requiring 
constant  caresses  and  flatteries,  and  capable  of  furious  outbursts  if 
denied  them.  A  strange  mixture  of  the  child  aud  of  the  man — I, 
who  ought  to  have  been  simply  a  boy.  Feeling  as  a  child,  I  felt 
overcome  by  heart-breaking  loneliness ;  I  would  have  cried  and 
sobbed  and  forced  my  sister  to  soothe  me.  Feeling  as  a  man,  I 
despised  my  morbid  affection,  and  would  have  looked  at  everything 
with  almost  brutal  indifference.  I  had  moments  of  the  bitterest 
weakness,  and  others  of  the  most  stubborn  stolidity.  At  one  moment 
I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  throwing  myself  into  my  sister’s  arms 
and  entreating  her  to  send  away  Moritz.  At  another  I  was  ready 
to  tell  the  Councillor  that  he  was  free  to  take  Ottilie,  that  I  did  not 
care  what  she  did,  that  I  wished  only  for  liberty.  At  times  jealousy 
would  drive  me  out  of  the  house,  and  I  would  throw  myself  sobbing 
on  the  grass  of  the  ramparts.  At  others  I  sat  buried  in  my  books, 
answering  rudely  and  insultingly  whatever  remark  was  made  to  me. 
And  I  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  who  suspected  the  real  state 
of  matters.  Neither  Ottilie  nor  Moritz  realised  their  feelings 
towards  each  other,  and  old  Willibald  was  blinder  than  either  of 
them.  But  the  extraordinary  change  which  had  come  over  me  was 
unmistakable;  there  was  no  possibility  of  being  blind  to  my 
melancholy,  my  sulkiness,  and  my  outbursts  of  violence.  Ottilie,  in¬ 
capable  of  solving  the  riddle,  asked  the  Councillor’s  advice  on  the 
subject.  The  cold,  resolute,  uusentimental  man  laughed  at  it  all, 
and  told  her  to  send  me  to  school  if  she  wonld  cure  me.  ‘  He  has 
been  spoilt,’  1  heard  him  say;  and  from  that  moment  I  hated  him 
implacably.” 

Let  us  add  that  Wilhelmina  is  hardly  as  happily  sketched  as 
the  other  figures  in  this  graceful  idyl.  Her  playfulness  as  a 
bride  is  pretty  enough,  but  her  sulky  inexorability  when  she 
rinds  her  husband  softening  towards  her  after  their  first 
estrangement  is  of  a  kind  quite  different  from  that  which  the 
character,  as  hitherto  sketched,  had  led  us  to  expect.  A  com¬ 
mon-place  little  beauty  of  a  sentimental  kind,  without  depth  and 
without  much  character,  would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  set 
her  heart  so  stiffly  against  a  husband  with  whom  she  had  been 
heartily  in  love,  solely  because  she  had  discovered  that  she  was 
not  all  iu  all  to  him,  as  she  had  been  at  first.  But  as  regards 
the  other  figures  of  the  little  story  everything  is  definite  and 
satisfactory,  and  everything  in  keeping  with  the  epoch.  What 
we  regret  most  is  that  the  central  figure  is  left  so  much  more 
to  the  imagiuation  than  the  very  inferior  figure  intended  to  he 
a  pendant  to  it,  and  to  bring  out  its  significance  and  meaning. 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS* 

This  is  in  many  ways  a  pleasant  book  of  travel.  Mrs.  Scott- 
Stevenson  is  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  varied  information  and 
knowledge,  and  occasionally  shows  some  power  of  description. 
But  the  whole  effect  is  disappointing.  First  of  all,  the  title 
On  Summer  Seas  is  a  delusive  one,  suggestive  as  it  is  of  a 
delicious,  dreamy  sort  of  cruising;  whereas,  the  land  journeys 
were  not  wanting  in  importance ;  and  when  these  poor  people 
were  on  their  summer  seas,  it  was  anything  hut  enjoyable,  in 
consequence  of  the  discomforts  of  all  sorts  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  frightful  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  the  vessels,  either  by  an  influx  of  Cook’s  tourists,  or 
of  refugees  from  Alexandria,  or,  still  worse,  of  Levantine  Jews. 
However,  the  Scott-Stevensons  are  really  good  travellers, 
inclined  to  enjoyment  and  to  make  the  best  of  things. 
It  is  this  tone  of  mind  which  is  pleasant  all  through. 
The  hook,  which  is  too  much  like  a  mere  diary  ampli- 
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fied  and  pnt  into  some  shape  afterwards  with  the  help  of 
a  Murray,  suffers  from  having  too  much  in  it;  indeed,  both 
the  travels  themselves  and  the  accouut  of  them  would  certainly 
have  been  far  more  enjoyable  if  half  the  distance  had  been 
traversed,  and  the  author  had  not  tried  to  compress  so  much 
into  a  small  space.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  young  tramp  who  was  always  told  to 
“move  on.”  Why  these  travellers  should  have  felt  obliged  to 
see  and  do  so  much,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  they  had 
apparently  no  object  in  view  other  than  to  enjoy  a  four  months’ 
holiday.  Yet  listen  to  this  quotation  : — “  I  longed  to  have  plenty 
of  books,  and  leisure  to  sit  all  day  under  the  trees  listening  to 
the  bands  of  music  and  watching  the  people;  it  would  be  a 
delicious  holiday  of  perfect  rest .'  For  though  our  travels  are 
supposed  to  be  our  holiday,  still  we  have  always  to  keep 
*  onwards,’  and  never  seem  able  to  pause  and  linger  as  we  would 
like  over  the  spot  that  suits  our  fancy.  Like  that  of  many 
others,  I  fear  our  real  holiday  will  only  come  when  we  are  too  old 
to  enjoy  it.” 

It  is  a  personal  narrative,  and  yet  in  one  way  very  imper¬ 
sonal,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  for  though  the  book  begins  with 
enumerating  the  different  members  of  the  party,  it  was  scarcely 
worth  while  doing  so,  so  little  do  they  appear  and  so  little  indi¬ 
viduality  has  the  diary  style  allowed  them.  Indeed,  if  the  reader 
happened  to  overlook  the  passage  where  all  the  party,  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson,  leave  Venice 
for  England,  he  would  scarcely  discover  that  the  travelling  party 
has  been  diminished  from  eight  to  two.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  fair 
to  mention  that  the  nurse  and  the  baby  were  two  out  of  the 
returning  six. 

The  tour  began  from  Cyprus  (where  Captain  Scott-Stevenson 
was  Commissioner  of  Kyrenia),  whence  they  went  to  Smyrna,  and 
from  Smyrna  over  to  Athens,  which  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
but  adisappointment;  the  glare, the  dust,  which  penetrated  every¬ 
thing,  the  constant  wind,  the  dearness  and  badness  of  the  food, 
the  appearance  of  the  modern  town,  nothing  better  than  a  poor 
imitation  of  Paris,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  dislike  and  dis¬ 
trust  they  felt  for  the  modern  Greek,  haviug  apparently  robbed 
Athens  for  them  of  almost  all  that  unique  delight  which  most 
travellers  find  in  its  wonderful  ruins.  The  travellers  passed 
on  by  Corinth  to  Corfu,  which  with  its  greenness  and  fer¬ 
tility  was  a  rest  and  a  delight  after  Athens,  notwithstanding 
the  pang  felt  that  the  island  had  been  “so  unnecessai'ily ” 
given  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  From  Corfu  they  crossed,  in  a 
Florio  steamer,  to  Venice.  Here  the  descriptions  are 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  finds  it  at 
first  dingy,  and  though  she  allows  that  this  was  only  a  first 
impression,  and  that  afterwards  they  “learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  its 
palaces  and  public  buildings,  many  of  which  are  quite  distinct 
in  origin  and  character  from  any  others  to  be  found  in  Italy ;” 
still,  it  may  be  surmised  that  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  prefers  the 
Venice  with  its  Piazza  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  Mr. 
Logsdail  to  the  Venice  of  Ruskin  :  — 

“  Undoubtedly,  the  most  cheerful  part  of  Venice  is  the  Piazza  San 
Marco.  In  front  rises  the  lofty  campanile  or  belfry,  and  the  three 
red-cedar  masts,  from  which  formerly  floated  the  three  gonfalons,  iu 
silk  and  gold,  emblematic  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Morea.  Beyond 
them  is  the  faqade  and  noble  domes  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  On 
one  side  stands  the  Prccuratie  Veechie,  and  the  famous  clock  tower, 
with  its  arched  passage,  leadiug  into  the  Merceria ;  on  the  other, 
the  Procuratie  Nuova,  terminated  by  the  Libria  Vecchia.  Arcades 
extend  round  the  square  on  three  sides,  within  which  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  shops;  but  to  see  them  to  advantage  one  should  be  abroad  after 
the  lamps  are  lit,  and  the  full  moon  is  lighting  up  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  till  all  is  bright  as  day.  Then  come  out,  too,  the  Hite  of 
Venice,  who  sit  at  the  little  tables  outside  the  cafes  eating  ices  and 
sugar-plums  till  midnight,  cr  walk  up  and  down  listening  to  the 
military  bands  which  play  every  evening.  The  shops  are  ablaze  with 
light,  showing  off  the  Venetian  glass,  mirrors,  beads,  necklaces,  orna¬ 
mental  vases,  chandeliers,  Oriental  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  exquisite 
mosaics,  and  the  beautiful  Venetian  gold-work,  till  one  becomes  be¬ 
wildered  with  the  variety  and  gorgeousness  of  the  articles,  and  only 
a  confused  idea  remains  of  what  the  shops  actually  contain.” 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  enthusiasm  here  is  all  bestowed 
on  what  is  not  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Venice. 

From  Venice,  the  travellers,  who  consisted  now  only  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson,  went  by  land  to  Vienna  and  Festb. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  makes  out  rather  a  good  case  for  the  Germans,  as 
against  the  Hungarians.  She  has  no  sympathy  for  the  intense 
aversion  which  the-e  latter  feel  for  everything  German.  It  is 
true  enough  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  selfishness 
among  the  little  States,  and  if  Hungary  were  lo  be  separated 
now  from  Austria,  it  would  become  in  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  mind 


nearly  as  ridiculous  as  Bulgaria  or  Servia,  or  any  other  petty 
kingdom  ;  “  the  perpetual  grumbling  or  vaporous  vanity  of  the 
Hungarians  is  too  like  what  we  see  in  the  Levant,  for  us  to- 
feel  much  sympathy  with  it.”  The  patriots  always  made  Mrs. 
Stevenson  think  of  Parnell  and  Co.,  because  under  their  patriotism 
there  was  probably  a  keen  love  of  notoriety,  and  much  cunning 
in  making  use  of  others  for  their  own  ends.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  in  Hungary,  according  to  our  travellers,  and  people- 
are  weak  enough  to  think  it  fine. 

The  voyage  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople  did  not  repay 
Mrs.  Stevenson  for  the  great  discomfort  on  board  the  river 
steamers.  After  stating  that  she  has  no  intention  of  acting  as 
guide  through  the  scenes  and  sights  of  Constantinople,  she 
manages  to  make  the  account  of  that  city  and  her  visits  to  the 
environs  and  to  Broussa,  one  of  the  pleasantest  portions  of  the- 
book.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  great  sympathy,  and  one 
might  almost  say  admiration,  she  feels  for  the  “poor  Turk.” 
The  travellers  who  were  hound  for  Palestine  arrived  at  Alex¬ 
andria  the  very  day  before  the  massacres  of  June,  1882,  and  the 
account  of' the  perfect  quiet  and  apparent  peacefulness  of  the 
city  is  most  curious.  They  visited  Alexandria,  moreover,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  itself,  and  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  the 
insecurity  which  was  said  to  be  then  rife  iu  the  country.  On  the 
Saturday  night,  before  returning  to  the  ship,  they  had  a  fancy 
to  see  the  Arab  quarter : — 

“  It  was  Saturday  night,  the  little  shops  were  brilliantly  lit  up  with, 
paraffine  lamps  and  paper  lanterns  hung  on  poles;  crowds  of  gaily- 
dressed  Arabs  belonging  to  every  tribe  in  Africa,  from  Algeria  to- 
Eaypt,  or  from  Abyssinia  to  Ashantee,  were  sauntering  about,  or 
bargaining  at  the  fruit-stalls  for  melons  or  apricots.  Women  crouched 
on  the  pavement,  with  fiat  cakes  of  bread  piled  in  front  of  them  ; 
cooking-shops  were  overflowing,  and  sherbet-and-water  sellers  clink¬ 
ing  their  glasses  at  ecery  turning.  It  was  a  busy  and  animated 
scene ;  an  endless  chatter  of  women’s  tongues,  and  bargaining, 
and  begging,  in  deep,  guttural  tones,  and  now  and  then  a  half- 
tipsy  nasal  song  rising  above  the  other  noises.  But  the  people, 
those  who  on  the  morrow  were  to  behave  with  such  tigerish  ferocity, 
seemed  as  childishly  happy  and  peaceful  as  if  Arabi  had  never  been 
born  or  rebellion  heard  of.  Till  long  past  midnight  we  roamed  about 
unmolested  aDd  unheeded,  save  for  here  and  there  a  passing  glance  of 
curiosity.” 

Next  day  they  again  went  on  shore.  Natives  were  swarming; 
everywhere,  half  asleep  on  the  pavement  or  lazily  smokiDg„ 
perfectly  indifferent  in  manner,  and  respectful  as  usual  if 
addressed ;  in  fact,  nothing  could  be  quieter  or  more  orderly 
than  the  town.  When  they  returned  on  board,  they  found  the 
vessel  crowded  with  numbers  of  the  upper  class  of  Arabs  from 
Alexandria,  who  seemed  to  have  fears  of  a  rising.  The  account 
of  the  voyage  to  Joppa  with  these  people  on  board  is  graphic 
and  well  told.  They  seem  to  he  anything  hut  a  prepossessing 
class.  It  is  in  these  sortof  half-social  descriptions  tliatMrs.  Scott- 
Stevenson  is  at  her  best.  The  accounts  of  Palestine,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  trivial  and  inadequate  to  the  subject.  Of  course,. 
Palestine  is  quite  the  most  difficult  subject  for  an  ordinary  writer 
to  grapple  with,  for,  in  addition  to  the  profound  interest  it  is 
iuvested  with  from  every  point  of  view,  not  only  religious  hut 
historical,  there  is  another  great  stumbliug-block,  which  is  that 
it  lias  been  already  so  much  written  about  by  those  who  are  not 
ordinary  writers,  that  anything  which  now  appears  cannot  fail 
to  call  forth  comparisons  which  must  be  disparaging. 

There  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  book  which  some  may 
consider  trite  and  hackneyed,  but  which  will  bear  repeatmg  to 
the  eud  of  time,  and  that  is,  that  no  one  can  do  anything  really 
well  which  he  does  not  care  for,  or  with  which  he  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  An  artist  must/cei  his  subject  himself,  before  it  can  be 
felt  by  others.  So,  too,  a  writer.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  trace  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson’s  success  or  failure.  When 
she  writes  of  places  remarkable  for  historical  and  artistic  associa¬ 
tions,  it  is  merely  perfunctory  description  which  produces  a  feeling 
of  boredom  iu  the  reader;  whereas,  when  she  writes  of  people 
she  uses  her  own  observation,  which  is  sharpened  where  her 
sympathies  are  roused,  and  then  the  result  is  spirited,  charac¬ 
teristic  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nothing  better  than 
Murray-and-water  where  art  and  history  are  concerned. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  add  that  the  hook  would  he  cer¬ 
tainly  useful  as  a  guide-book  to  any  one  who  wished  to 
travel  the  same  road.  There  is  plenty  oi  trustworthy  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  means  of  locomotion,  prices,  inns,  good,  had,  and 
indifferent,  and  plenty  of  useful  hints  on  many  minor  matters. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  seems  to  have  gaiued  great  proficiency  in  all 
bargainings,  and  some  of  the  accounts  she  gives  both  of  failure 
and  success  therein  are  very  entertaining.  Travellers  could  not 
do  better  than  profit  by  her  experience,  if  they  wished  to  bring 
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home  specimens  of  foreign  manufactures,  for  she  displayed  great 
skill  in  discovering  the  best  places  at  which  to  get  old  lace,  gold 
and  silver  embroideries,  to  say  nothing  of  bronze  and  earthen¬ 
ware  pots  of  all  sorts, — real  treasures  in  the  eyes  of  most 
travellers. 


ACROSS  CHRYSfi* 

Ma.  Colquiioun  publishes  in  these  volumes  his  experiences 
during  a  journey  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  across  China 
from  Canton  to  the  Burmese  frontier,  and  the  first  lines  of  his 
preface  are  an  apology  for  the  style  aud  character  of  his  narrative, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  written  on  the  ground,  and  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  collection  of  daily  notes.  We  fear  that  the  apology 
will  be  considered  necessary  by  his  readers,  and  that  some 
charity  will  be  needed  to  admit  that  “  the  want  of  literary  finish 
is  compensated  for  by  the  freshness  and  realism  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions.”  Mr.  Colquhoun  tells  a  story  of  some  friend  of  his  at  a 
•club  who  thought  Marco  Polo  was  “  the  man  who  crossed  Africa 
two  years  ago,”  and  he  seems  to  draw  from  the  unfathomed 
stupidity  of  club  conversation  the  inference  that  the  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  South-west  China  is  exceedingly  limited  and 
often  contradictory.  Full  of  this  idea  he  proceeds  to  place  before 
the  world  as  matters  beyond  cavil  or  dispute  his  opinions  on  the 
-subjects  that  come  under  his  notice,  or  that  suggest  themselves 
to  his  imagination.  The  question  of  land  communication 
between  India  and  China  has,  no  doubt,  its  important 
as  well  as  its  interesting  features ;  but  it  shows  a  total 
inability  to  appreciate  the  relative  importance  of  things 
to  declare,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  does,  that  “  if  we  are  to  hold 
-our  place  in  the  international  commercial  contest,”  we  must 
solve  the  problem  speedily.  "We  have  dwelt  upon  the  contents 
of  the  preface,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  shows  in  it  a 
more  correct  sense  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  volumes  than  he 
does  in  the  course  of  the  work  itself.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  at  any  time  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
the  fullest  recognition  for  his  own  efforts  was  to  rewrite  his 
-narrative  from  his  notes,  instead  of  publishing  them  in  their 
crude  state,  and  then  making  the  best  arrangements  he  could  in 
the  way  of  corrections  with  the  printer.  If  he  had  done  this, 
er  obtained  the  services  of  some  literary  friend  of  experience  to 
do  it  for  him,  his  Across  Chryse  would  have  obtained  the  favour¬ 
able  reception  its  author  counted  on,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
sympathy  naturally  felt  towards  an  adventurous  traveller  in  a 
strange  land  has  prevented  being  turned  into  a  distinct  literary 
failure. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  journey  lay  through  the 
region  which  was  the  home  of  the  Taepings  and  the  scene  of 
their  first  outbreak.  The  traveller’s  comment  on  the  beginning 
of  what  was  the  most  formidable  internal  revolt  from  which 
'China  has  suffered  in  our  time,  and  which  nearly  resulted  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  reads  as  follows  : — 

“  The  mark  made  by  the  Taeping  rebellion  in  this  region,  close  to 
its  birthplace,  where  it  effected  such  a  firm  hold,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Jawless  spirit  of  the  people,  as  w-ell  as  in  the  material  injury  to  be 
witnessed  in  its  ruined  cities,  villages,  and  temples.  The  revolt  first 
took  rise  [sic]  in  the  north-east  of  Kwangsi ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
Province  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  insurrection.  The  people  here 
say  (one  of  our  boatmen  hud  relations  killed  by  the  rebels,  and 
narrowly  escaped  himself)  that  close  by  Nanning  was  the  locality 
where  Taeping  Wang  first  gained  a  following,  though  this  I  think 
must  be  incorrect.  His  pony  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  lie  down 
and  kneel  when  ordered,  and  other  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  it ; 
in  fact,  he  has  almost  developed  into  a  deity.” 

This  passage  is  no  unfair  sample  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  method  of 
writing,  and  his  descriptions  are  seldom  of  a  more  interesting 
or  exciting  character  than  “  the  wonderful  story  ”  of  the  Taeping 
chief’s  pony,  which  could  lie  down,  and  which  made  either  itself 
or  its  master — which,  is  not  clear  from  the  wording — appear  as 
a  deity  in  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  people.  What  struck 
Mr.  Colquhoun  greatly  during  this  part  of  his  journey  were  the 
'poverty  of  the  country  and  the  scantiness  of  the  people.  The 
region  watered  by  the  Sikiang  seems  to  possess,  neither  in  its 
present  state  nor  in  its  immediate  prospects,  the  necessary 
wealth  and  resources  to  make  it  an  advantageous  avenue 
lor  trade.  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  experience  unconsciously  con¬ 
firms  what  both  M.  Dupuis  and  M.  Roclier  have  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Chinese  informants,  as  to  the  trade  of  Yunnan 
having  been  temporarily  diverted  by  successive  civil  wars  from 
the  Songcoi  route  to  that  by  the  Sikiang.  If  this  be  a  correct 
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supposition  as  to  cause  and  effect,  the  commercial  outlook  for 
the  French  in  Tonquin  must  not  he  deemed  altogether  unpro¬ 
mising;  and  Chinese  opposition  to  their  plans  may  arise  in  a 
great  measure  front  the  knowledge  of  what  advantages  might 
accrue  to  a  foreign  Power  from  the  possession  of  a  short  and 
convenient  approach  to  Yunnan,  with  its  turbulent  population 
and  its  numerous  savage  and  semi-conquered  tribes. 

The  most  interesting  passages  in  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  volumes 
are  unquestionably  those  relating  to  national  habits  and  to  the 
peculiar  customs  of  some  of  the  inferior  races,  who  differ 
from  the  Chinese  in  appearance  and  manners,  while  they  are 
very  backward  ia  respect  of  civilisation.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  Chinese,  having  a  due  respect  for 
their  persons,  pay  great  attention  to,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
their  money  on,  their  clothes.  “  The  dresses  of  the  officials, 
even  the  petty  ones,  are  handsome  and  costly-looking ;  the 
wardrobe  of  many  an  official  is  worth  2,000  dollars  (about  £400), 
an  enormous  sum.  I  have  been  told  that  a  witty  Chinaman  has 
said,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  ‘  Englishmen  live  in  their  houses  ; 
Chinamen  in  their  clothes.’  ”  Mr.  Colquhoun  confirms  the 
general  opinion  as  to  the  popular  antipathy  towards  Mission¬ 
aries,  and  he  furnishes  further  testimony  to  the  practical  prud¬ 
ence  of  the  Chinese,  by  the  true  explanation  of  their  always 
drinking  hot  water  or  tea,  instead  of  cold,  on  account  of  the 
impurity  of  the  water.  In  more  than  one  large  town,  the 
friendly  demeanour  of  the  people  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  excitement  and  hostile  demeanour  shown  elsewhere.  His 
experience  at  Lungan,  a  town  on  the  Sikiang,  was  very  gratifying 
in  this  respect  :  — 

“  In  our  wanderings  through  the  town,  down  the  main  street,  and 
on  the  ramparts  at  the  back  of  the  town,  where  we  strolled  in  order 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  plain  and  surrounding  country,  we  met  with 
no  scowling  looks  Dor  angry  cries  of  1  Fau-qui  lo.’  What  seemed 
still  more  strange,  was  that  we  were  not  subjected  to  that  trying 
curiosity  which  knows  no  restraints.  We  were  courteously  treated 
by  all  whom  we  met,  aud  engaging  in  conversation  with  a  few  young 
men  who  were  loiterers  at  the  southern  gate,  we  were  offered  not 
only  such  information  as  they  had  at  their  command,  but  also  their 
guidance  to  a  large  cave  lying  in  a  hill  to  the  south,  close  to  a 
temple.” 

Nothing  did  more  to  force  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
character  on  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Wahab,  than 
the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  crew  of  the  river  boat  in  which 
they  travelled  for  several  weeks.  They  were  always  civil  in  their 
demeanour,  if  there  was  no  fawning  subserviency  about  them, 
stuck  to  their  work  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  tenacity,  and 
never  gave  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  ill-health  or  exhaustion. 
They  proved  themselves  to  he  machines  of  an  enduring  and  not 
uoamiable  kind.  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  farewell  to  the  Sikiang  may 
he  quoted  on  this  poiut  of  his  subject : — “  It  was  not  without 
some  feeling  of  emotion  that  we  bade  farewell  to  the  West 
River,  with  its  most  beautiful  and  noble  scenery  and  its  ruined 
cities.  We  also  parted  with  regret  from  the  boatmen  of  the 
hotau,  with  whom  we  had  learned  to  sympathise,  for  their  simple* 
childish  ways,  aud  to  like  for  their  pleasaut  good-will.” 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  some  interesting  sketches  of  the 
aboriginal  races  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  some  of 
the  Lolos  attracted  his  admiration  by  their  remarkably  fine 
appearance,  and  by  tbeir  resemblance  to  Europeans.  He 
shows  in  support  of  this  an  illustration — taken,  it  should 
he  stated,  from  Garnier’s  great  work — of  a  scene  in  a 
Yunnan  valley,  where  the  figures  in  the  foreground  hear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Incas  of  Peru.  But  although  some 
of  their  characteristics  give  them  a  claim  ou  our  sympathy,  they 
do  not,  ou  the  whole,  couvey  the  impressiou  that  they  will  ever 
he  very  useful  as  agents  of  commerce.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  while 
leaving  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  optimism  in  respect  of  his 
own  project,  deserves  the  credit  of  stating  many  facts  which  tell 
very  forcibly  against  his  own  opinions.  The  poiut  on  which  all 
his  contentions  turn  is  the  assumed  superiority  in  natural 
resources  of  western  over  eastern  Yunnan.  It  is  the  part 
nearest  India  which  is,  according  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  region 
that  holds  out  such  a  promising  opening  for  our  trade,  and  that 
contains  the  indigenous  vealth  that  w ill  well  repay  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Bangoon  aud  the  producers  of  Lancashire.  But  it  will 
he  asked  with  some  degree  of  curiosity,  and  it  is  Mr.  Colquhoun’s 
special  function  asA  traveller  to  reply  to  it,  wbat  is  the  present 
condition  of  this  “  laud  of  promise  ”  ?  Tlie  answer  furnished  by 
this  most  sanguine  of  explorers  is,  to  our  mind,  extremely  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  quite  destructive  of  the  theory  which  he  attempts 
to  build  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  promising  spots,  the  very 
.  centre  of  this  new  El  Dorado,  is  the  district  of  Puerh  and 
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Ssumao.  Well,  what  has  Mr.  Colquhouu  to  say  about  it  ?  Let 
him  speak  in  his  own  words  : — 

“  Puerh  is  a  large  walled  town,  with  one  main  street,  and  shops 
and  houses  running  along  either  side,  and  a  few  straggling  by-streets, 
with  houses  scattered  behind.  Large  waste  areas  are  seen  on  every 
side,  and  at  first  it  is  hard  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  ruins  here 
and  there  still  apparent,  that  at  one  time,  before  the  devastation  of 
the  civil  war  took  place,  they  were  covered,  as  report  says  they  were, 
by  a  large  and  prosperous  population.  We  saw  no  signs  of  a  large 
trade  or  great  commercial  activity;  but  the  trade  is  gradually 
recovering  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  Yunnan.  The  shops  are 

mean . Few  symptoms  of  European  merchandise  were 

visible . All  these  towns,  of  the  importance  of  which  one  has 

heard  so  much,  bear  an  unmistakable  air  of  decay,  and  do  not  at  first 
favour  the  idea  that  any  large  trade  is  to  be  effected  with  them.” 

This  is  candid  enough,  hut  Mr.  Colquhoun  cannot  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  effect  of  his  own  words,  if  he  supposes  that 
such  facts  as  these  will  induce  English  capitalists  to  provide 
the  means  of  laying  down  a  line  of  railway  having  as  its  goal 
the  region  he  describes  in  these  gloomy  colours.  Nor  is  this  an 
isolated  passage.  There  are  many  other  statements  to  the  same 
effect,  and  we  may  particularly  refer  to  that  concerning  the 
deserted  valley  of  Chingtnng,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  We  can  just  afford 
the  space  to  give,  as  a  final  quotation,  his  description  of  this 
valley  : — 

“  Our  first  impression  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  Cbing- 
tang  plain,  which  had  been  such  a  surprise  to  us — for  we  had  never 
heard  it  mentioned  by  any  of  the  people  whom  we  had  met — was 
more  than  borne  out  by  what  we  saw  later.  It  is  the  finest  plain  which 
we  had  seen,  and,  both  in  regard  to  fertility  and  beauty  surpassed 
all  those  in  the  south  of  Yunnan,  and  probably,  from  what  one  could 
learn,  any  in  the  whole  province.  We  marched  for  more  than  two 
days  up  the  winding  causeway,  which  skirts  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
hill-spurs,  and  the  ever-varying  beauty  constantly  forced  exclama¬ 
tions  of  surprise  from  us.  The  deserted  villages  continued  and  be¬ 
came  more  frequent,  while  razed  sites  were  common,  and  in  parts  of 
the  valley  might  be  said  to  make  for  miles  a  continuous  line.  In  one 
village  of  forty  houses,  we  found  only  one  inhabited ;  in  another,  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  there  were  only  twenty-two  left.  Such  was  the 
story  we  heard  everywhere.  Fine,  solidly-built  temples,  yamens, 
pai-fangs,  and  village  dwellings,  all  with  tiled  roofs,  brick  walls,  and 
sandstone-block  foundations,  were  deserted  and  left  to  fall  into  ruin. 
When  we  did  not  see  these,  we  saw  the  razed  remains  of  whole 
villages,  —  sometimes  hamlets  of  some  half-dozen  farm -steadings, 
sometimes  a  village  of  large  area,  where  the  ruin  begun  by  war,  and 
followed  by  pestilence,  had  been  completed  by  time.  This  scene  of 
ruin  in  such  a  beautiful  valley,  bespeaking  peaceful  prosperity  if  ever 
scene  did,  culminated  at  Chingtung. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  that  western  portion  of 
Yunnan  which,  according  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  is  the  richer  and 
more  productive  half  of  the  province.  It  is  here  that  the 
merchants  of  this  country  are  to  find  a  great  opportunity. 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  of  course,  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
restoring  prosperity  to  this  region,  and  of  supplying  the 
people  with  the  means  and  the  courage  of  facing  the 
pestilence  that  has  devastated  their  homes,  and  of  checking 
its  ravages.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  will  have  to  he  done, 
and  with  the  most  emphatic  success,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  that 
flourishing  trade  intercourse  that  it  is  very  desirable  should 
exist  between  India  and  China,  if  it  can  be  brought  about  in  a 
natural  way.  The  present  condition  of  this  region  is  undoubtedly 
discouraging,  and  shows  that  the  progress  towards  recovery  has 
been  slower  here  than  in  the  other  parts  of  China  where  the  Imperial 
authority  had  been  set  on  one  side  by  rebels.  But  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  Governments  of  British  India  and  China  alone 
in  this  particular  quarter.  The  problem  is  rendered  far  more 
intricate  by  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  and  of  those 
Shan  tribes  whom  it  is  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  pleasure  to  call  independ¬ 
ent.  It  looks  very  well  on  the  map  accompanying  these  volumes 
to  show  a  most  important  region  beyond  our  Burmese  frontier 
as  being  independent,  but  the  independence  of  the  Shan  tribes 
is  an  elastic  phrase,  and  not  likely  to  receive  more  than  scant 
respect  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  or  the  officers  of  King 
Theebaw.  Of  course,  these  Shans  might  be  subsidised,  and  those 
under  the  authority  of  Siam  would,  no  doubt,  present  no  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  laying-down  of  a  railway,  which  they  would  be 
employed  in  constructing.  But  the  question  would  be  of  how 
this  railway  could  be  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  these  “  inde¬ 
pendent"  tribes,  whose  independence  is  synonymous  with  their 
being  marauders  and  outside  the  pale  of  a  regular  government, 
except  by  the  advance  of  the  British  frontier  or  by  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  authority  of  Siam.  To  neither  of  these  measures  is 
any  Chinese  Government  likely  to  be  well  disposed.  English 
influence  will  strengthen  and  give  consistency  to  those  hostile 
elements  among  the  races  and  creeds  of  Yunnan  which  have 
given  Pekin  trouble  in  the  past;  and  the  governing  classes  are 


not  likely  to  regard  with  a  favourable  eye  the  introduction 
within  their  jurisdiction  of  that  pronounced  sympathy  towards 
Mahommedans,  and  ot  that  beneficent  disposition  towards  the 
Lolos  and  other  non-Chinese  races,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  and 
other  English  officials  before  him  have  betrayed.  Mr.  Colqu¬ 
houn’s  suggestions  as  to  the  line  for  a  railway  may,  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  represent  the  best  route,  and  the 
one  that  may  in  course  of  time  be  finally  adopted.  But  the 
political  objections  to  it  at  the  present  time  are  very  strong,  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  in  face  of  them  the  Indian  Government 
will  venture  on  any  decided  step  towards  carrying-out  Mr. 
Colquhoun’s  project.  In  this  matter,  private  enterprise  can  do 
little  without  State  initiation,  and  before  the  Government  of 
India  can  move  it  will  have  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  China, 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  much  more  clearly  than  we  have  any  means 
of  knowing  at  present  what  are  the  true  Chinese  views  in  their 
frontier  policy  with  regard  to  India. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  larger  Magazines  are  not  at  their  best  this  month,  no  one 
of  them  containing  any  article  of  first-rate  importance,  and 
many  of  them  publishing  papers  which  do  not  fulfil  the  first 
law  of  magazine  articles, — that  they  be  readable.  The  Contem¬ 
porary  begins  with  the  first  part  of  a  monograph  on  Luther, 
by  Mr.  Eroude,  almost  brutally  uncompromising  in  its  state¬ 
ments,  and  so  far  without  any  novel  interest.  Mr.  Froude  gives 
with  extreme  brevity  the  life  of  Luther  up  to  his  publication  of 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  German,  the  turning- 
point  of  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Eroude  makes  fesv  reflections, 
his  object  being  as  yet  to  describe  rather  the  life  than  the 
inner  self  of  his  subject,  who  in  his  pages  is  only  a  brave  and 
opinionated  monk,  convinced  that  the  Scripture  is  above  the 
Papacy.  We  have  also  the  beginning  of  a  study  of  the  four 
chief  Apostles,  Peter,  Paul,  James,  and  John,  by  Professor 
Godet,  of  which  we  have  nothing  to  say  till  its  object  becomes  a 
little  more  clear ;  and  an  argument  from  Cardinal  Manning  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  idea  of  God  as  the  basis  of  any  Common¬ 
wealth,  which  will  not,  we  fear,  convince  sceptics.  The  Cardinal 
holds  that  the  Commonwealth  springs  from  the  family,  and  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  family  comes  from  God,  and  that  an  Agnostic 
Parliamentmight  abolish  laws  which  he  holds  essential  to  civilisa¬ 
tion.  His  description  of  these  laws  shows  a  lack  of  the  sense  of 
proportion,  as  he  places  laws  preventing  divorce,  laws  prohibit¬ 
ing  incestuous  marriages,  and  laws  protecting  Sunday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Christmas  Day  all  on  the  same  level.  To  the 
majority  even  of  pious  Protestants  there  is  an  element  of 
bathos  in  eloquence  of  this  kind  : — “  Why  should  not  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  has  ceased  to  call  God  to  witness  to  its  fidelity,  not 
only  to  an  earthly  Crown  but  to  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  abolish  its 
chaplaiu,  and  cease  to  take  its  seat  at  prayers  p  Why  not  hold 
morning  sittiugs  on  Sunday,  and  general  elections  on  Sunday, 
and  throw  open  not  museums  only,  but  theatres  on  Sunday  ? 
Why  not  legalise  all  labour  and  traffic,  thereby  adding  a 
seventh  of  time  and  gain,  as  political  economists  have  argued, 
to  the  national  wealth  ?  Why  should  it  not  abolish  all  laws 
against  blasphemy  ?”  The  fact  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
laws  punished  blasphemy  with  death  is  no  more  proof  of  the 
righteousness  of  such  laws,  than  the  fact  that  Rome  ordered 
divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  Caesar  is  proof  of  Caesar’s 
claim  to  worship.  The  Cardinal,  if  he  wishes  to  convince, 
must  either  produce  a  Christian  precept  ordering  us  to  punish 
blasphemy,  or  a  proof  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the 
law.  Modem  legislation  is  not  evil  simply  because  it 
is  without  precedent.  Where  is  the  precedent  to  justify  a 
legal  equality  of  cx-eeds  ?  The  sketch  of  Count  Rumford,  the 
American  savant  who  i-efoi-med  pauperism  in  Bavaria  and 
founded  the  Royal  Society  in  England,  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
is  bright ;  but  contains  little  that  is  novel,  unless  it  be 
the  suggestion,  which  is,  we'  think,  true,  that  Rumford 
was  impelled  in  some  of  his  schemes  as  much  by  the 
love  of  exei'cising  his  unusual  power  of  administration 
as  by  philanthropy.  He  certainly  believed  sti'ongly  in  de¬ 
spotic,  though  not  in  cruel  cures  for  the  misery  of  human  life, 
and  had  discovered  the  well-known  truth  that  human  beings, 
however  low  or  wretched,  if  forced  to  labour  in  association,  will 
always  earn  their  keep  and  a  profit.  Count  Rumford’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  misery  from  his  mari-iage  with  Madame  Lavoisier,  an 
able,  amiable,  and  wealthy  woman,  is  not  explained  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  who  only  quotes  the  Count’s  declarations  that 
she  was  an  “  unfeeling,  cunning,  and  tyrannical  woman.”  Even 
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his  daughter  did  not  believe  this,  and  thought  the  match  would 
have  been  excellent,  if  only  they  could  have  agreed.  Madame 
Lavoisier  was  probably  a  woman  with  a  passion  for  independ¬ 
ence  in  details,  which  the  Count,  a  horn  despot,  could 
not  endure.  Mrs.  Oliphant  protests  once  moi-e  against  the 
irreverence  of  biographers  for  the  dead,  and  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins, 
in  “  Social  Wreckage,”  pleads  for  national  remedies  for  over¬ 
crowding,  pauperism — through  more  individual  dealing  with  the 
poor  on  the  Elberfeld  plan— and  the  neglect  of  pauper  children, 
who  ought. to  be  compelled  to  emigrate  on  the  Liverpool  scheme. 
Ordinary  readers  will,  we  fear,  pass  on  with  relief  from  both 
articles  to  M.  Gabriel  Monod’s  admirable  sketch  of  recent  events 
and  literature  in  France,  as  full  as  ever  of  white-light.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Contemporary  have  also  introduced  a  monthly  review 
of  new  literature,  by  qualified  persons,  which  may  attract,  though 
we  are  not  sure  it  will.  The  plan  has  not  been  a  success  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  where  it  has  often  been  carried  out  with 
singular  ability  and  exhaustiveness. 

The  Fortnightly  opens  with  a  strong  article  upon  the  future  of 
Radicalism,  which  is  defined  as  “  the  general  opinion  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  time  being,”  to  the 
exclusion  of  fantastic  or  impracticable  crotchetteers.  The  writer 
insists  upon  the  word  “  general,”  maintaining  that  the  whole 
people  is  not  only  more  entitled  to  govern  itself  than  any  class, 
but  is  better  able  to  do  it, — a  proposition  which  logically  involves 
not  only  “  universal  suffrage,”  but  universal  suffrage  of  both 
sexes.  The  essayist  looks  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the 
Radical  leader,  and  maintains  that  he  will  prevail;  that 
Parliament  will  become  more  representative,  and  be  filled 
with  men  more  like  Mr.  Illingworth,  Mr.  Jesse  Codings, 
Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Broadhurst;  and  that  the  Radicals  will 
become  the  dominant,  if  not  the  sole,  factor  in  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  suggests  no  programme  for  them,  but  only 
observes  that  they  will  rather  ignore  or  equalise  differences 
of  religion  than  attack  religion,  and  that  they  will  fight,  when¬ 
ever  the  majorities  in  the  constituencies  perceive  the  obligation. 
The  article  is  worth  reading  as  a  description,  by  an  unexcited 
mind,  of  many  visible  phenomena ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will 
make  any  deep  impression,  any  more  than  another,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  on  “  The  Limits  of  English  Revolution.” 
His  theory,  roughly  stated,  is  only  that  England  is  too  rich  to 
endure  attacks  on  property,  which  would  be  more  conclusive  if 
the  people,  as  in  France,  were  the  property- holders.  The  two 
articles  on  Egypt,  one  ou  “  Non-Political  Control,”  and  one  on 
“  The  International  Position  of  the  Suez  Canal,”  are  both  too 
technical,  though  in  the  latter  we  note  that  the  writer,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Holland,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Oxford,  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Canal  is  legally  an  arm  of  the  sea,  though,  like 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sclent,  it  runs  between  coasts  both  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  same  Power,  the  artificial  character  of 
the  channel  having  no  international  bearing.  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth’s  autobiography  is  full  of  reminiscences,  sometimes  of 
men  who  are  now  almost  totally  forgotten.  Take  this  sketch, 
for  example,  of  Mr.  James  Hope,  afterwards  Hope-Scott,  of 
Abbotsford,  of  whom  the  Bishop  says,  had  he  been  ambitious, 
and  had  he  not, — 

“Early  in  life,  under  Newman’s  influence,  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome,  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  predict,  with  scarcely  less 
confidence,  the  same  of  him — viz.,  that  he  would  one  day  prove  a 
brilliant  Prime  Minister  like  Gladstone,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  more 
popular  one.  But,  unlike  Gladstone,  Hope  was  singularly  unambi¬ 
tious — a  testimony  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  strikingly  con¬ 
firmed  by  Newman,  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  upon  his 
character  after  his  funeral.  His  great  abilities,  both  as  a  pleader  and 
otherwise,  were  well  known  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  where,  without 
being  luxurious  or  extravagant  in  any  way,  or  unduly  fond  of  money, 
it  satisfied  him — and  he  was  not  displeased — to  realise  an  income 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  £20,000  a  year,  much  of  which,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  was  charitably  and  munificently  spent.  The  then 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Philpotts)  had  such  an  opinion  of  Hope,  though 
he  mast  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  years  his  junior,  that  when 
he  (the  Bishop)  was  in  London,  he  used  frequently  to  come  and  take 
a  quiet  luncheon  with  him  on  Sundays,  in  order  to  pick  his  brains 
upon  points  of  ecclesiastical  law.  And  his  speech,  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished,  in  defence  of  cathedrals,  upon  a  Bill  then  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  such  an  impression,  that,  when 
he  sat  down,  Lord  Brougham  was  overheard  to  mutter,  1  That  young 
man’s  fortune  is  made!’  ” 

Dr.  Wordsworth  affirms  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  father,  while  most 
cordial  with  bis  son ,  and  fully  acknowledging  his  abilities,  thought 
him  wanting  in  stability,  an  opinion  in  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  sub¬ 
sequently  heartily  concurred.  He  adds  the  extraordinary  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  departure  from  Tory  principles  was  due  to 
the  fascination  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  administrative  ability  and  succes- 


ful  management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Does  the  Bishop 
mean  that  Sir  R.  Peel  became  a  Liberal  ?  None  of  the 
remaining  articles  interest  us  at  all,  and  Mr.  Traill’s  imaginary 
conversation  between  Plato  and  Landor  is  decidedly  below  his 
usual  level.  Plato  has  nothing  to  say,  and  Landor  only  denounces 
modern  Hellenics  as  being  artificially  sad,  and  totally  without  the 
“  simplicity,  repose,  and  reserve”  which  were  the  notes  of  Hellenic 
art.  Landor  despises  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  and  hopes  only 
in  the  English  Democracy,  and  that  only  because  it  is  a  bundle 
of  contradictory  qualities  and  essentially  Conservative.  How,, 
then,  asks  Plato,  does  your  State  subsist  ?— 

“  LAN.  By  the  grace  of  the  gods.  The  English  democracy  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  It  is  at  once  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest,  the  fiercest  and  the  tamest,  the  least  instructed  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  books,  and  the  most  highly  trained  in  the  discipline  of  life- 
None  was  ever  so  studious  of  liberty  yet  so  submissive  to  control  y 
none  so  angrily  intolerant  of  remediable  hardships  and  yet  so  sanely 
and  so  nobly  patient  under  those  which  nature  has  imposed. 

Pla.  To  what  is  this  happy  balance  of  their  tendencies  to  be 
referred  ? 

Lan.  I  know  not.  I  know  only  that  it  exists,  and  that  the  un¬ 
broken  tranquillity  of  our  country  attests  it.” 

There  is  surely  not  much  light,  there.  It  is  only  the  old  cry,, 
that  “  All  is  bad,  but  we  get  on,”  which  will  add  no  strength  or 
perception  to  any  human  brain. 

Nor  have  we  found  much  to  interest  us  in  the  National 
Review,  which  is  this  month  distinctly  snippety.  We  see  no 
wit  in  the  rather  vulgar  travesty  of  Liberal  ideas  called  “  A 
Stroll  with  Corkliouse,”  by  “  Lord  Sangfroid,”  and  not  much 
reason  in  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs’s  argument  that  bimetallism  would 
correct  the  appreciation  of  gold  which  Mr.  Goschen  describes. 
Of  course  it  would,  if  law  could  make  gold  and  silver  of  steady, 
proportionate  value ;  hut  then,  law  cannot.  Mr.  Gibbs  might 
as  well  try  to  make  coal  and  corn  exchangeable  at  a  fixed  rate. 
He  says  Mr.  Jevons  proposed  to  issue  one-pound  notes  to  correct 
the  appreciation,  and  asks  why  silver  would  not  do  as  well ; 
hut  the  notes  would  be  limited  in  quantity,  and  exchange¬ 
able  for  gold,  therefore,  at  par.  Silver  would  not.  We 
have  always  admitted  that  if  silver  were  made  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  by  international  treaty,  its  value  could  be 
fixed,  because  its  production  could  be  limited ;  but  short  of 
that  extreme  measure,  nothing  in  the  power  of  legislatures 
could  make  the  price  of  the  two  metals  keep  step,  and  if  they  did 
not  keep  step,  one  would  oust  the  other.  How  much  has  the 
remonetization  of  “  the  dollar  of  our  fathers  ”  done  for  Ameri¬ 
can  currency  ?  There  are  two  grave  political  articles,  in  one  of 
which  Mi-.  Kebbel  argues  that  the  middle-class,  though  Liberal, 
lias  Conservative  interests,  and  in  the  other  Mr.  Percy  Greg  pre¬ 
dicts  Conservatism  for  the  working-man.  With  the  former  we 
do  not  care  to  argue,  as  the  middle-classes  no  longer  rule,  hut  to 
the  latter  we  have  a  word  to  sa}r.  Mr.  Percy  Greg  thinks  the 
Tories  protect  property,  enforce  order,  defend  liberty,  and  fight 
for  the  honour  of  England,  and  that  the  working-classes  are  in 
favour  of  those  things  being  done.  Therefore  the  working-men 
will  ultimately  vote  for  Tories.  That  is  a  perfect  syllogism, 
provided  the  Liberals  will  not  protect  property,  enforce  order, 
defend  liberty,  and  fight  for  the  honour  of  England;  hut  where 
is  the  proof  of  that  ?  Mr.  Greg  says  the  workmen  want  these 
things,  and  if  they  want  them,  why  should  not  Liberals  give 
them  ?  We  should  have  said,  and  we  think  Mr.  Greg  would  say, 
that  the  grand  weakuess  of  English  Liberals  was  an  over¬ 
readiness  to  respond  to  demands  from  below,  and  that  in  stating 
the  desires  of  the  majority,  the  Liberal  course  would  be  stated 
also.  If  that  is  so,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Greg’s  prophecy  ? 

The  Nineteenth  Century  opens  with  an  attack  on  British 
domination  in  India,  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay,  called  “The 
Spoliatiou  of  India,”  which  assuredly  does  not  err  from  a  desire 
to  utter  smooth  things.  The  writer  declares  that,  exclusive  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army,  there  are  25,402  Europeans  hold¬ 
ing  Government  posts  in  India,  and  drawing  £12,776,573  a  year 
from  the  country,  besides  £4,006,000  drawn  by  non-residents. 
Mr.  Seymour  Keay  alleges  that  India  is  getting  poorer,  that  our 
taxation  is  merciless  and  cruel,  that  the  people  are  underfed, 
and  that  in  no  long  time  hunger  will  produce  a  catastrophe 
such  as  the  world  lias  rarely  seen.  He  describes  the  salt-tax, 
the  only  tax  paid  by  the- Indian  poor,  as  a  fearful  oppression, 
and  the  Abkaree  duties  as  demoralising  agencies.  It  is  quite 
right  that  the  other  side  of  our  domination  in  India  should  be 
seen,  but  exaggerations  of  this  kind  do  no  good.  Mr.  Keay 
should  study  the  accouut  of  the  silver  import  of  India,  that  is, 
of  the  increase  of  wealth  caused  solely  by  the  order  which  we 
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maintain.  Lord  Cowper  continues  his  paper  on  the  Whigs,  but 
we  do  not  see  that  it  comes  to  much,  except  that  the  Whigs  are 
nearer  to  the  Radicals  than  to  the  Tories,  that  the  extreme 
men  talk,  while  the  moderate  men  are  silent,  and  that  the  Whigs 
will  not  be  attracted  by  the  present  Tory  leaders, — three  un¬ 
deniable  propositions.  Politicians  are  more  interested  to  know 
whether  the  leading  Whigs  apprehend  a  point  of  progress 
at  which  they  must  quit  the  Radicals,  and  whether  they  really 
■believe  that  they  have  any  army  behind  them.  Earl  Cowper 
asserts  strongly  that  the  Radicals  cannot  do  without  the  Whigs, 
but  he  does  not  prove  his  case,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  only 
true  if  he  assumes  an  unreformed  House  of  Lords  always  to  be 
a  co-ordinate  portion  of  the  Legislature.  That  is  a  very  great 
•assumption.  Major-General  the  Hon.  W.  Feilding  advocates 
Australia  as  the  best  place  for  emigration,  particularly  for  young 
men  with  capital,  but  adds  little  to  current  information  on  the 
subject;  and  Mr.  Coutts  Trotter  defends  the  annexation  of 
New  Guinea,  though  in  a  temperate  manner,  and  with 
■evident  doubts  whether  the  acquisition  would  be  immediately 
profitable.  He,  however,  minimises  the  expense,  by  a  de¬ 
claration,  which  we  think  unreasonable,  that  England  need 
•only  extend  its  government  in  the  island  gradually  as  neces¬ 
sity  arose.  Does  Mr.  Trotter  think  the  pioneers  will  rest 
content  without  government,  or  that  the  island  once  British, 
they  will  abstain  from  settling?  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  argues 
■that  the  removal  of  Irishmen  from  Ireland  is  no  cure  for  Irish 
disaffection,  the  reduction  in  the  population  having  been 
accompanied  with  an  increase  of  bitterness  and  a  distinct 
decline  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  which,  he  maintains,  is  in 
no  way  increased  by  the  substitution  of  grazing  for  tillage. 
He  writes  temperately  and  eloquently,  but  with  the  under¬ 
lying  feeling  of  Irishmen  that  justice  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  English,  and  that  the  American-Irish  will  ulti¬ 
mately  enfranchise  their  countrymen  by  sirbscriptions.  He 
does  not  explain  why,  if  that  is  so,  the  Irish  at  home  do  not 
subscribe,  so  as  to  dispense  with  aid  from  abroad  ;  but  his  paper 
is  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  sense  of  despair  it  excites.  If  a 
man  like  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  writes  under  the  emotion  of  hatred 
visible  in  every  line  of  this  paper,  what  hope  is  there  ?  Separa¬ 
tion  clearly  is  no  remedy,  for  the  Irish- Americans  are  separated, 
have  no  grievances,  and  are  rather  possessed  by  hate  than 
merely  feel  it.  By  far  the  best  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  Dr.  Jessopp’s  history  of  “  The  Coming  of  the  Friars,”  an  essay 
brimful  of  compressed  knowledge,  and  as  interesting  as  any 
■chapter  in  Macaulay  or  Green.  He  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Macaulay  that  the  mendicant  friars  reconquered  for  Rome  the 
dominion  which  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  monks  had  lost. 
They  were  the  “  evangelisers  of  the  English  towns  for  300 
year's,”  growing,  of  course,  like  all  conquerors,  in  the  end  corrupt. 

The  cheaper  Magazines  carry  off  the  palm  this  month.  We 
noticed  the  new  sixpenny  Cornhill  last  week,  and  Longman's 
has  at  least  three  admirable  papers.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  Mr.  Hardy’s  account  of  “  The  Dorsetshire  Laboux-ers,” 
who,  he  maintains,  are  as  diverse  as  the  members  of  any  other 
class;  Bret  Harte’s  new  story,  “ In  the  Carquinez  Woods,”  is, 
at  least,  original;  and,  in  its  way,  we  have  rarely  read  anything 
iso  good  as  Mr.  Stevenson’s  “Across  the  Plains,”  an  account  of 
a  trip  with  emigrants  through  the  States.  If  Defoe’s  humour 
bad  been  drier  still,  he  would  have  written  very  like  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  realises  to  his  readers  an  emigrant’s  miseries  as 
if  they  had  emigrated  themselves.  We  can,  however,  quote  only 
this  most  characteristic  paragraph 

“  I  must  tell  here  an  experience  of  mine  with  another  newsboy. 
I  tell  it  because  it  gives  so  good  an  example  of  that  uncivil  kindness 
of  the  American,  which  is,  perhaps,  their  most  bewildering  character 
to  one  newly  landed.  It  was  immediately  after  I  had  left  the 
emigrant  train  ;  and  I  am  told  I  looked  like  a  man  at  death’s 
door,  so  much  had  this  long  journey  shaken  me.  I  sat  at  the  end  of 
a  car;  and  the  catch  being  broken,  and  myself  feverish  and  sick,  I 
had  to  hold  the  door  open  with  my  foot  for  the  sake  of  air.  In  this 
attitude  my  leg  debarred  the  newsboy  from  his  box  of  merchandise. 
I  made  haste  to  let  him  pass  when  1  observed  that  he  was  coming  ; 
but  I  was  busy  with  a  book,  and  so  once  or  twice  he  came  upon  me 
unawares.  On  these  occasions  he  most  rudely  struck  my  foot  aside  ; 
and  though  I  myself  apologised,  as  if  to  show  him  the  way,  he 
answered  me  never  a  word.  I  chafed  furiously,  and  I  fear  the  next 
•time  it  would  have  come  to  words.  But  suddenly  I  felt  a  touch  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  a  large  juicy  pear  was  put  into  my  hand.  It  was 
the  newsboy,  who  had  observed  that  I  was  looking  ill,  and  so  made  me 
this  present  ont  of  a  tender  heart.  For  the  rest  of  the  journoy  I  was 
petted  like  a  sick  child ;  he  lent  me  newspapers,  thus  depriving  him¬ 
self  of  his  legitimate  profit  on  their  sale,  and  came  repeatedly  to  sit 
by  me  and  cheer  me  up.” 

“Fortune’s  Fool,”  Mr.  J.  Hawthorne’s  novel,  is  at  last 


resumed  in  Macmillan ;  but  we  confess  we  have  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  remembering  the  former  chapters,  the  first  one  excepted, 
that  we  can  hardly  piece  the  bits  together.  “  The  Wizard’s 
Son  grows  more  interesting  than  ever,  as  the  supernatural 
element  influences  the  story  more  directly ;  and  Mr.  Fawcett 
sends  a  coldly  thoughtful  criticism  of  modern  schemes  of  State 
Socialism.  He  is,  we  think,  too  pessimist  in  his  view  of  all 
schemes  for  rehousing  the  people,  though  it  is  true  that  any 
plan  of  construction  supported  by  the  State  might  kill  the 
Building  Societies,  now  so  wonderfully  successful.  Could  not 
the  need  which  Mr.  Fawcett  fully  admits  be  met  through  the 
agency  of  those  very  societies,  assisted  by  loans,  and  by  a  grant 
of  heavy  interest  for  their  deposits, — perhaps  the  only  “aid” 
which  really  helps  without  demoralising?  The  criticism  of  M. 
Renan’s  “  Autobiography  ”  is  full  of  a  faintly  smiling  humour, 
which  M.  Renan  would  appreciate,  and  which,  panoplied  as  he 
is  in  gentle  self-esteem,  would,  if  he  read  it,  reach  the  skin. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ❖ — 

The  most  interesting  article  iu  the  Month  i3  the  editor’s  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  account  of  “A  Personal  Visit  to  Distressed  Ireland.’’ 
Several  matters  well  worthy  of  note  are  to  be  found  in  it.  There  is 
a  doubt,  for  instance,  expressed  whether  it  is  the  distressed  holders 
of  small  farms  or  the  artisans  that  arc  getting  the  benefit  of  assisted 
emigration.  The  emigrants  whom  the  writer  came  across  were 
artisans.  There  are  some  terrible  stories  told  of  evictions.  Matters 
seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  tension  in  some  parts,  a  tension  in¬ 
creased  by  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act.  The  landlords,  enraged 
at  the  forced  reduction  of  their  rents,  exact  the  diminished  payment 
with  relentless  severity.  Canon  Shortland  gives  an  account  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  Touquin  and  Annam,  and  criticises 
the  action  of  France.  In  archaeology,  we  have  an  article  on 
“Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum;”  and  in  science 
an  essay  on  “  The  Botany  of  AIbertu3  Magnus.”  Garibaldi 
and  Henry  VIII.  are  not  persons  who  are  likely  to  get  jus¬ 
tice  at  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  do  not,  we 
think,  receive  it  here.  The  article  on  “  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Garibaldi”  is,  in  particular,  nothing  less  than  discreditable  to  the 
writer.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  education  should  condescend  to 

use  such  language  as  we  find  in  it. - Gentleman’s  Magazine. — Mr. 

Buchanan  continues  his  story  of  “  The  New  Abelard,”  and  introduces 
a  couple  of  characters,  “Professor  Mapleleap,  Solar  Biologist,”  and 
his  sister,  Eustasia,  a  famous  medium,  who  promise  to  be  interesting. 
Mr.  Allen  C.  Ewald  tells  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  keeping  the 
balance  commendably  fair.  Raleigh  had  great  faults,  and  Mr.  Ewald 
does  not  extenuate  them  ;  as  for  the  conduct  of  the  King,  it  scem3 
difficult  even  to  suggest  an  excuse  for  it.  Miss  Gordon  Cumming 
gives  us  the  first  part  of  “  Notes  of  Two  Wintry  Cruises  iu  the  English 
Channel,”  telling  us  not  a  few  things  that  are  scarcely  creditable 
to  our  English  arrangements.  There  are  some  really  amusing  pages 
about  “  Hedgehogs,”  by  Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson.  The  hedgehog 
poor  creature!  is  an  animal  that  has  fallen  upon  evil  times;  let 
us  hope  that  this  humane  account  of  him  may  do  something  to 

rehabilitate  his  character. - The  Melbourne  Review  (April)  contains 

an  account  of  the  failure  of  Victoria  to  raise  a  loan  in  England  in 
1882,  and  deals  with  a  matter  which  seems  to  have  excited  much 
indignation  in  the  colony  very  fairly.  Mr.  Start,  in  his  article, 
“  Governor  Gordon  and  the  Maoris,”  criticises  severely  the  conduct 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government  in  reference  to  the  natives.  We 
should  like  on  some  future  occasion  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about 
Queensland,  in  reference  (1)  to  the  aborigines,  and  (2)  the  imported 
labour.  One  thing  strikes  us  with  envy,  the  delightful  leisure  which 
an  Australian  critic  must  enjoy.  There  is  a  list  of  “  works  published 
in  Australia  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  1883,”  and  it 
numbers  seven. 

Teutonic  Mythology.  By  Jacob  Grimm.  Translated  from  the 
fourth  edition,  with  notes  aud  appendix,  by  James  Steven  Stallybrass. 
2  vols.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.)— These  volumes  are  as  full  as  might  be 
expected  of  curious  information.  Literature,  legend,  and  the  oral 
lore  which  preserve  so  many  ancient  beliefs,  are  put  under  contri¬ 
bution,  and  the  result  is  an  extraordinary  collection  of  facts,  ort 
perhaps,  we  should  rather  soy,  fancies.  And  to  think  that  the  whole 
of  this  mass — which  is  only  one  out  of  several  similar  masses  to  be 
found  in  other  branches  of  the  human  race— has  been  evolved  out  of 
the  consciousness  of  man!  Oue  may  dip  into  the  book  almost  at 
random  and  find  something  strange  and  interesting.  Here  is  something 
under  the  head  “  Phases  of  the  Moon  — “  Into  a  new  house  you  must 
move  at  new  moon,  not  at  the  wane ;  count  money  by  the  new  moon, 
she  will  increase  your  store  ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  loves  not  to  look  into 
an  empty  purse.  All  through  the  notion  is  that  money,  married  bliss, 
and  home  stores  will  thrive  and  grow  with  the  growing  light.  So 
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the  hair  and  nails  are  cut  at  new  moon,  to  give  them  a  good  chance 
of  growing ;  cattle  are  weaned  in  the  waxing  light,  in  the  waning 
they  would  get  lean  ;  girls  are  to  be  weaned  at  the  wane,  boys  at  the 
full,  probably  to  give  the  one  a  slim,  elegant  figure,  and  the  other  a 
stout  and  strong.”  “The  Man  in  the  Moon”  furnishes  the  subject 
of  another  set  of  curious  notions.  A  man  carrying  a  burden  is  the 
idea  common  to  most  of  them.  Biblical  knowledge  has  developed  it 
now  into  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice,  now  into  Cain. 
Mr.  Stally brass  seems  to  have  performed  his  task  of  translator 
very  well. 

On  the  Wing :  Rambling  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  the  Pacific.  By 
Mary  E.  Blake.  (Lee  and  Shephard,  Boston,  U.S.) — This  pleasant 
little  volume,  which,  published  this  year,  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition,  well  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice.  The  author 
wrote  some  letters  describing  experiences  of  travel  to  a  Boston  news¬ 
paper,  and  was  very  wisely  advised  to  collect  and  add  to  them.  She 
began  with  Chicago,  went  through  Colorado,  saw  the  Grand  Canons, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  California,  had  a  glimpse,  which 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  much  as  she  desired,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  so  went  home,  paying  a  short  visit  to  Niagara  on  her  way.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  chapter  of  sensible  advice  on  “  Excursions.” 

A  Woman’s  Glory.  By  Sarah  Doudney.  3  vols.  (Bentley  and  Son.) 
— “To  love  perfectly  and  entirely, — that  is  a  woman’s  glory.”  This 
is  Miss  Doudney’s  summing-up  of  the  whole  matter,  and  she  works 
up  to  this  conclusion  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  She  provides  herself 
with  plenty  of  characters  to  deal  with.  There  are  two  who  divide 
between  themselves  the  part  of  heroine  ;  there  is  an  evil-minded 
woman  of  the  Circe  kind,  who  makes  a  weak-kneed  Ulysses  stray  from 
the  right  path;  there  is  a  doubtful  person,  half  good,  half  bad,  who 
betrays  her  dearest  friend,  because  she  feels  sure  that  her  love  for  the 
friend’s  betrothed  is  the  deeper  and  the  more  genuine  of  the  two 
affections ;  and  there  are  two  minor  persons,  each  sketched  with  a 
certain  individuality.  All  have,  of  course,  love-affairs  of  their  own, 
and  some  have  more  than  one.  We  must  confess  to  a  slight  feeling 
of  weariness  at  reading  so  much  of  a  matter  which,  after  all,  is  not 
the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  life.  But  Miss  Doudney’s  skill 
in  managing  her  story,  and  the  evident  truth  of  her  drawing,  slight 
as  is  the  plot,  does  away,  for  the  most  part,  with  this  impression. 
And  she  introduces  episodes  or  varieties  which  give  a  certain  relief. 
Eunice  Swift,  the  authoress,  makes  an  attractive  picture.  Her 
unhappiness  at  home,  with  a  family  circle  all  worshipping  the 
daughter  who  has  made  a  rich  marriage,  and  tormenting  the  girl  whose 
genius  it  cannot  perceive,  and  the  bright  blossoming  of  her  life  when 
she  finds  her  proper  sphere  of  action  elsewhere,  are  admirably 
described.  Mr.  Swift,  the  father,  and  Mrs.  Goad,  the  rich  daughter, 
are  touched  with  a  really  effective  humour.  Then  there  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  child,  who  entertains  us  very  well  for  a  few  pages.  Add  to  this 
that  Miss  Doudney  always  writes  well,  and  that  her  book  is 
thoroughly  wholesome  in  tone,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  A  Woman’s 
Glory  rises  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  novel. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  volume  of  verse,  giving  many  proofs  of 
culture  and  elegant  taste — Poems,  by  Charles  H.  Hoole  (Parker  and 
Co.) — has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  chief  poems  are  classical, 
having  for  their  subjects  “  Hermione,”  “  The  Return  of  Ulysses,  and 
“  Alcestis.”  “St.  John”  and  “A  Voyage  to  Britain”  have  sacred 
themes.  “  During  the  Siege  ”  seeks  to  represent  Christian  feeling  in 
the  days  of  Alaric.  A  variety  of  miscellaneous  poems  follow,  and 
there  are  some  translations,  generally  to  be  commended  for  their 
neatness  and  spirit.  We  shall  give  one,  in  which  Mr.  Hoole  ventures 
to  challenge  comparison  with  a  famous  rival : — - 

“  What  ? Under  youth  on  beds  of  roses 
Drenched  with  many  a  perfume  sweet 
C  urts  Pjrrha  in  a  pleasant  cave  ? 

While  she  her  yellow  hair  disposes 
W.th  all  the  neatness  that  is  meet. 

How'  oft  the  Gods  who  will  not  save. 

And  change  of  filth,  will  he  lament, 

And  won  ’ev  at  the  blackening  wave, 

Who  now  enjoys  yonr  free  oonseut, 

And  loves  yon,  thinks  you  best  cf  all, 

Hopes  you  will  true  and  lind  remain, 

Unconscious  of  the  faithless  breeze  ; 

Unhappy  in  whose  way  you  fall 
Untried;  behold,  in  Neptune’s  fane. 

My  garments,  dripping  from  the  seas. 

Suspended  on  the  sacred  wall.” 

The  History  of  Antiquity.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Duncker  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  Yol.  VI.  (Bentley 
and  Son.) — Professor  Duncker  continues  in  this  volume  the  history 
of  the  “Empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.”  His  first  chapter 
relates  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  Empire,  his  authority  being,  in  the 
main,  Herodotus,  whom  he  sees  good  reason  for  putting  above  all 
other  writers.  The  third  chapter,  “  The  Fall  of  Babylon,”  brings  us 
into  contact  with  Jewish  history.  In  the  fourth,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus  was  admin¬ 
istered,  and  to  contrast  them  with  those  that  had  been  followed  by 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  conquerors.  When  we  come  to  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  we  find  onr  author  at  a  loss.  Professor  Duncker  is  clear  for 
rejecting  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  It  gives  one  account  out  of 


several  current  at  the  time,  the  one  which  seemed  most  probable  to> 
him,  that  is,  as  Professor  Duncker  thinks,  the  one  which  most  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  him  as  according  with  his  theory  of  a  divine  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  something  to  substitute. 
Where  all  is  so  uncertain,  we  may,  perhaps,  consult  our  inclination, 
and  prefer  the  poetical  justice  of  Xenophon.  The  character  of 
J  Cambyses,  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  Egyptian  inscriptions,  comes 
!  out  somewhat  differently  fi'om  the  picture  of  Herodotus,  the  frenzied 
insulter  of  Egyptian  religion.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  many  victims  of  the  law  which  seems  to  make  absolute  power 
fatal,  if  not  to  its  first,  certainly  to  its  after-possessor.  The  son  of 
Cyrus  and  the  son  of  Darius  are  each  conspicuously  different  from  their 
fathers.  The  history  of  Darius  follows,  and  there  are  some  very 
valuable  chapters  dealing  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  empire, 
as  it  was  consolidated  in  his  hands. 

Sandringham,  Past  and  Present.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co  ) — It  is  always  something  of  a  surprise  to 
find  what  a  number  of  interesting  associations  there  are  with  places 
of  which  scarcely  any  one  beyond  the  neighbourhood  has  heard. 
Sandringham  was  known  to  fame  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  pur¬ 
chased  the  estate.  Now  that  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  house, 
and  it  becomes  worth  a  writer’s  while  to  tell  its  history,  one  sees 
that  it  was  quite  worth  knowing.  Elizabeth  Scales,  Lord  Rivers  (one 
of  the  victims  of  Richard  III.),  the  Cobbes,  the  Hostes  (a  family 
from  Bruges),  and  the  Motteux  (a  Huguenot  race),  have  successively 
owned  the  estate.  One  of  this  last  family,  Peter  Anthony  Motteux 
was  a  man  of  some  literary  distinction  ;  he  translated  Rabelais  and 
Don  Quixote,  and  wrote  at  least  one  successful  play,  to  which  Dryden 
contributed  a  prologue,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  acted.  The 
last  Motteux  left  the  house  to  the  Cowper  family,  and  they  sold  it 
to  the  Prince  for  £220,000,  a  sum  which  must  represent  an  enormou3 
increase  in  value.  Mrs.  Jones  has  filled  up  her  volume  with  an 
account  of  other  Norfolk  places  and  personages.  She  describes 
Lynn,  Castle  Rising,  Hunstanton,  Great  Yarmouth,  &c.,  and  tells  the 
story  of  Miles  Corbet,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Lord  Nelson,  and 
others.  She  is  not,  we  should  say,  a  professed  antiquary,  and  does 
not  deal  with  her  subject  in  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  way  ;  but  she 
has  made  a  readable  book  out  of  it,  and  there  are  some  attractive 
illustrations. 

Agriculture  for  India.  By  Lieutenant  Frederic  Pogson.  (Thacker, 
Spink,  and  Co.,  Calcutta.) — The  writer’s  brief  preface  puts  the  pro¬ 
blem  which  has  to  be  met  very  clearly.  The  soil  of  India  is  decreas¬ 
ing  in  fertility,  and  various  causes  are  at  work,  oDe  of  them  certainly 
such  as  an  outsider  never  would  have  imagined.  This  is  irrigation. 
The  water  brings  with  it  saline  matters  which  sterilise  the  soil;  and 
it  also  carries  off  fertilising  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have, 
thanks  to  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  and  the  humane  laws,  that, 
for  instance,  which  forbids  female  infanticide,  a  rapid ly-increasing 
population.  There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  As 
Mr.  Pogson  puts  it: — “Zemindars  and  ryots  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  are  now  about  to  be  called  upon  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.”  Hence  this  book, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  give  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  as  it 
is  practised  in  India, — practised,  it  must  be  remembered,  under  very 
different  conditions  from  anything  that  we  are  familiar  with  in 
England.  The  difficulty  will  be,  not,  indeed,  in  giving  the  necessary 
instruction— a  course  in  an  English  agricultural  college,  supplemented 
by  a  year  in  India,  would  suffice — but  in  giving  it  to  the  right  persons. 
The  people  to  be  taught  are  not  young  Englishmen,  but  Indian 
peasants.  The  author  suggests  “  translating  one  or  more  practical 
works  in  agriculture  into  Hindu  and  Urdu,  and  causing  them  to  be 
read  by  the  educated  men  to  the  adult  village  population,  assembled 
once  a  week  for  that  purpose.”  This  does  not  sound  very  hopeful. 
In  any  case,  the  process  must  be  terribly  slow,  and  most  unlikely  to 
overtake  a  rapidly-increasing  need.  Mr.  Pogson,  however,  is  not  the 
less  to  be  thanked  for  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  great  work. 

Life  as  I  Have  Found  It.  By  General  Ainslie.  (Blackwood  and 
Sons.)— General  Ainslie,  though  he  seems  to  have  risen  to  almost  the 
top  of  his  profession,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  career. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  had  the  good-luck  to  see  much  active  service. 
Beyond  a  few  pages  about  India,  in  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  and  these 
very  barren  of  incident,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  bulky 
volume.  But  he  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  about  the  places  he  has 
seen,  and  the  people  he  has  met,  especially  the  ladies  with  whom  he 
has  fallen  in  love.  These  are  numerous,  scarcely  does  Waller’s  famous 
catalogue  of  his  loves  exceed  them,  and  include  ladies  married  as  well 
as  single.  There  is,  indeed,  a  naivete  about  General  Ainslie’s  confes¬ 
sions  in  this  respect  which  reminds  us  a  little  of  Rousseau,  though  they 
are  not  so  unedifying.  Naturally,  we  hear  various  opinions  about  men 
and  things,  which  may  be  valued  according  to  our  estimate  of  the 
writer’s  judgment  and  discretion.  He  expresses  an  unmixed  regret 
for  the  extinction  of  the  duel,  and  records  his  “  conviction  that  the. 
result  has  been  a  rapid  and  universal  deterioration  in  manners,  habits 
of  society,  language,  &c.”  On  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  purchase 
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of  commissions  in  the  Army  he  expresses  himself  with  reserve,  though 
his  feeling  is  adverse.  This  is,  of  course,  no  more  than  was  to  be 
expected,  and  we  may  well  allow  him  credit  for  the  moderation  with 
which  it  is  expressed.  On  the  whole,  wo  may  say  that  this  book  will 
be  far  more  interesting  a  hundred  years  hence  than  it  is  now. 

We  have  received  a  second  edition,  “  thoroughly  revised,”  of 
California,  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence.  By  C.  Nordhoff. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  We  may  specially  commend  to  our  readers 
the  chapter  on  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  California.  Vine-growing 
in  the  New  World,  now  that  the  phylloxera  is  ravaging  the  vineyards 
of  the  Old,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  careers  of  the 
future,  unless,  indeed,  the  Total  Abstainers  succeed  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  occupation.  Probably  that  is  not  more  likely  than  that 
the  Peace  Society  will  abolish  the  profession  of  arms. — Introduction 
to  the  Critical  History  of  Philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  (Elliot 
Stock),  being  the  introductory  chapter  of  a  large  work  bearing  the 
same  title. —  Vibratory  Motion  and  Sound,  by  Professor  Everett. 
(Longmans.) — The  War  in  Egypt,  illustrated  by  Richard  Simpkin 
(Routledge  and  Sons),  the  text  and  the  maps  being  reprinted  from 
the  Times. —  Copyright  and  Patents  for  Inventions,  Vol.  II.,  by  R.  A. 
Macfie.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  There  is  a  section  specially  interesting, 
to  those,  at  least,  who  live  by  the  pen,  on  the  copyright  question. 
Mr.  Macfie  is  an  advocate  for  the  royalty  system.  A  book  once 
published,  and  the  first  edition  sold  (this  concession  has  been 
made  in  the  view  of  obvious  difficulties),  any  one  is  to  be 
allowed  to  republish  it,  paying  a  certain  consideration  to  the 
author.  That,  we  take  it,  would  pretty  well  reverse  the  present 
situation  of  authors  and  publishers,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned. 
The  profit  would  go  to  those  who  write  the  books.  It  is  possible  chat 
this  may  be  right,  though  the  precedent  of  ages  is  against  it. — 
The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  of  Maimonides.  Translated  from  the 
original  text  by  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.D.  (Published  for  the  Society  of 
Hebrew  Literature  by  Triibner  and  Co.)- — An  Essay  on  Assyriology, 
by  George  Evans,  M.A.  (Williams  and  Norgate),  published  by  the 
Hibbert  Trustees. —  Saint  Augustine,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Writings,  by  Charles  Hastings  Collette  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.),  a  con¬ 
troversial  work,  disputing  the  arguments  which  have  been  drawn  by 
Roman  theologians  from  the  writings  of  Augustine  in  support  of 
Tridentine  doctrine. — Education.  By  J.  MacLochlin.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
— The  Arabian  Nights.  Translated  into  Urdu,  Romanised  under 
the  superintendence  of  J.  W.  H.  Tolbert,  and  edited  by  Frederic 
Pincott.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) — Dialogues,  Russian  and  English. 
Compiled  by  A.  R.  Thompson.  (Triibner  and  Co.) — Bemrose's 
Choir  Chant  Book.  By  Charles  Edward  Stephens.  (Bemrose  and 
Sons.) 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  July : — 
Part  1  of  a  serial  illustrated  edition  of  the  Churchman’ s  Family 
Bible,  with  commentary  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  W.  How,  D.D. 
{S.P.C.K.) — L’ Art. — Art  and  Letters.- — The  Magazine  of  Art.— Part  9 
of  Greater  London. — Merry  England. — The  Journal  of  Education.- — The 
Folk-Lore  Journal. — The  Nautical  Magazine. — Belgravia,  in  which  Mr. 
C,  Gibbon’s  story  is  concluded.— London  Society,  and  its  “  Holiday 
Number.” — Time. — The  Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — Tinsley’s  Maga¬ 
zine. — The  Irish  Monthly. — The  Sanitary  Record. — Science  Gossip. — 
Good  Words. —  Chambers’s  Journal. — Cassell’ s  Magazine. — The  Sunday 
-at  Home,  containingthe  first  chapters  of  anewserialstory. — The  Sunday 
Magazine. — The  Leisure  Hour. — The  Girl’s  Own  Paper. — Sword  and 
Trowel. — Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine. — Letts’s  Household  Magazine. — 
Harper’s  Monthly,  the  first  illustrated  article  in  which  is  devoted  to 
Hampstead. — The  Atlantic  Monthly. — The  Continent. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K 
Nilsson  s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
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ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 
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UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 


LIBERTY  S’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH, INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

ft  Chesham  Houle’,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
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CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.’* 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  geuer  illy  employed  by  the  me’e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindnpss  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  vou  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  R*:v.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  T lie  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  hive  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  tho 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &o.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S., Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Iuvalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — ”  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRA  R  Y . 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY,  Limited,  135  NEW  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON. 


Royal  normal  college  and 

I  ACADEMY  of  MUSIC  for  the  BLIND,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E.— Dr.  CAMPBELL  (Principal)  has 
the  BTatificat  on  to  announce  that  the  Right  Hon. 
JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P.,  will  DELIVER  the  ADDRESS 
and  PRESENT  the  PRIZES  at  the  ANNUAL  PRIZE 
FESTIVAL,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  18th. 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND  LIBERAL  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  FOR 
EITHER  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. 


The  specially  Low  Terms  of  Subscription  offered  to  Country  Subscribers,  together  with 
the  Cheaper  Rates  of  Railway  Carriage,  allow  every  Country  House  to  be  as  well  Supplied 
with  New  and  Old  Literature  as  those  Residing  in  the  Metropolis. 

£  b.  d.  Town  Subscriptions  from 

110 .  FOR  TWO  VOLUMES. 

1  15  6 . FOR  THREE  VOLUMES,  with  Delivery. 


£  s.  d.  Country  Subscriptions  from 

2  2  0  . FOR  FIVE  VOLUMES. 


Further  particulars  on  application. 


Royal  institute  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS,  Piccadilly,  W.— The 
SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is.  Illustrated  catalogue.  Is.  To  which 
is  added  a  Loin  Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  late 
Vice-President,  W.  L.  Leitcb,  inoiuding  several  works 
from  the  Collection  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Catalogue,  Is.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


USKITES,  Godaiming  (formerly  a 

Charterhouse  B  >ar  ding-house). — C.  S.  JERliAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Adams  (W.  TT.  D.),  The  Land  of  the  Iucas,  12 mo  . (Book  Society)  3  0 

Alexander  II.,  Life  of,  cr  8vo  ........  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.)  10/6 

Anderson  (W.  H.),  Evenii  gs  with  the  Saints,  cr  8vo . (0.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6  0 

Audrewes  (L.),  Private  Davotious,  cr  8vo  . . .  (Suttaby)  6  0 

Bendall  (C.),  Catalogue  of  Ilnddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscript  (Camb.  Warehouse)  12/0 

Blackburn  (R .),  Academy  Sketches,  8vo . (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.)  2/0 

Blanc  (L.),  Mineral  Waters  of  Aix-les-Bains,  12mo  . (Churchill)  3  0 

Browne  and  Stewart,  Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning  (Stevens)  12/6 
Brownbill  (G.),  Principles  of  English  Canon  Law,  cr  8vo...(C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6/0 

Cassell’s  Book  of  Outdoor  Amusements,  &j.,  8vo  . .  (Cassell  &  Co.)  9/0 

Cross  (L.),  llesperides,  8vo  . (Triibuer  &  Co.)  10/6 
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Ecker  (A.),  Lorenz  Oken,  cr  8vo  . .  (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  0  0 

Golden  Sands  :  a  Collection  of  Little  Counsels,  8vo . (Putnam’s)  6  0 

Hades  (The)  of  the  Ardennes,  cr  8vo  .  .  (S.  Low  &  Co.)  5/0 

Howells  ( W.  D.),  Italian  Journeys,  2  vols.  32mo  . (Douglas)  2/0 
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Jay  (W.  M.  L.),  Shiloh,  cr  8vo... . . (Griffith  &  Farrau)  3/6 
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Milton  (j.).  Sonnets  of,  12mo.  parchment  . . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6  0 

Muller  (H.),  Fertilisation  of  Flowers,  8>o .  (Macmillan)  21/0 

Music  in  Song,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  16mo  .  (Griffith  &  Fan  an)  3/6 

Pennel  1-El m hirst  (Captain),  Cream  of  Leicestershire,  8vo  . (Routledgej  12/6 

Reade  (C.),  A  Woman-hater,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  3  6 

Ross  (P,),  Misguidit  Lassie,  cr  8vo .  (Macmillan)  4  6 

Rosslyn  (E«rl),  Sonnets,  12 mo  (Blaokwood)  5/0 

Scarth,  Story  <  f  the  Old  Catholic  and  Kindred  Movements,  cr  8vo  (Simpkin)  3/6 

Stewart  (A.),  Nether  Lochaber,  16mo  .  (Paterson)  10'6 

Theakston  (M.),  British  Anglins-  Flies,  cr  8vo  .  (S.  Low  &  Co.)  5/0 

Thornton  (L  M.),  The  Son  of  Shelomi'.h,  cr  8vo . (0.  Iv.  Paul  &  Co  )  3  6 

Trollope  (A.),  Kept  in  the  Dark,  cr  8vo  ...  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  3/6 

Twvford  (A.  W.),  York  and  York  Castle,  cr  8vo  (Griffith  &  Farrau)  10  6 

Tyler  (J  ),  The  Mystery  of  Being,  12rao . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  3  6 

Vintras  (A.),  Medical  Guide  to  the  Miner al  Waters  of  France  .(Churchill)  6  0 
Who  Fired  the  First  Shot  ?  12mo  ..  .  (Simpkin  &  Oo.)  2/0 

Woolson  (C.  F.),  Anue,  cr  8vo  ....  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  6/0 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED.  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Beport  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GTJTTERXDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


RISBANE,  QUEENSLAND.— WANTED,  for  the  Girls’ 

Grammar  School,  a  SECOND  MISTRESS.  Salary,  £200  a  year,  to  be  raised 
to  £250,  if  satisfaction  is  given.  Eogngr-meut  to  be  for  three  years.  A  first-class 
passage  to  be  provided  to  Brisbane.— Applications  to  be  sent  (by  kind  permission) 
t)  M  ss  BERNARD,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  <  n  or  before  the  24th  inst.  F»  r 
further  information,  apply  to  the  Age  t. General  for  Queensland,  1  Westminster 
Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  Loudon. — July  5:h,  1833. 


To  insure  insertion ,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  (Illustrated),  Price 

Sixpence.  The  JULY  NUMBER  contains  complete  Stories,  Essays,  &c.,  by 
Popular  Authors. 

The  SUMMER  NUMBER  of  TINSLEYS’ 

MAGAZINE  contains  Stories  by  Popular  Novelists,  illustrated  with  Eight 
whole-page  Engravings.  Price  Is. 

ON  BLUE  WATER  :  Some  Narratives  of  Sport  and 

Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchant  Service.  By  John  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“  Six  Months  in  Meccah,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10s  67. 

“  Written  with  the  unquestionable  knowledge  only  to  be  gained  by  personal 
experience.  The  descriptions  are  thoroughly  sailor-like  ;  and  over  and  abovo  this 
recommendation,  their  language  is  characterise!  by  the  liveliest  good-humour  and 
sense  of  fun.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


SIX  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

TYRANTS  of  TO-DAY.  By  C.  L.  Johnstone* 

Author  of  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  I.”  3  vols.  [_Tkis  day. 
ADE.  A  Romance.  By  “  G.  M.”  1  vol.  cm  a  feu>  days. 
HERE  BELOW.  By  J.  A.  Scofield.  3  vols. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore.  3  vols. 

A  KNAVE  and  a  POOL.  By  Jessie  Krikorian, 

Author  of  “  Spoken  in  Auger,”  &c.  3  vols. 

JULIAN  TREVOR.  By  W.  Outram  Tristram.  3  vols. 


8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  (120,000). 

Cloth  boards,  23  6d ;  paper  cover,  Is. 

THE  PRIEST,  THE  WOMAN,  and  the  CONFESSIONAL. 

By  Father  CHINIQUY. 


London  :  W.  T.  GIBSON,  3S  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


TNTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  and  PEACH 

X  ASSOCIATION. 

The  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING,  at  the  WESTMINSTER  PAL  AO© 
HOTEL,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  11th  inst.,  at  3.30. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G.,  will  preside,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
are  amongst  those  who  have  signified  their  intention  to  attend  and  speak 
R.  S.  Illingworth,  Esq.,  M.P., 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester, 

The  Hoh.  Rollo  Russell, 

John  Kinnear,  Esq.,  M.P., 

O’Connor  Power,  Esq.,  M.  P.. 

William  C.  Borlase,  Esq,  M.P  , 

George  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Karl  Blind,  Esq..  Dr.  Fraser,  and  the 
Marquis  De  St.  Yves  D’Alveydre. 


Manchester  new  college, 

LONDON. 


“The  College  adheres  to  its  original  principle  of 
freely  imparting  Theological  knowledge,  without 
insisting  on  the  adoption  of  particular  Theological 
doctrines.” 


T 


At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  in 
University  Hall,  London,  Thursday,  June  23th,  18S3, 
Joseph  Lupton,  E  q  ,  iu  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved  : 
“That,  as  Trustees  of  a  College  dedicated  to  free 
Theological  Teaching,  assembled  under  a  sorrowful 
impression  fiom  the  recent  death  of  the  Right  Rev. 
John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  we 
desire  to  record  our  high  appreci  ition  of  li  s  work  as 
a  Biblical  scholar  during  the  last  twenty-one  years  j 
our  deep  respect  for  his  unswerving  love  of  truth, 
and  his  candour,  calmness,  and  patience  in  con¬ 
troversy;  for  his  faithful  labours  and  humane 
sympathies  as  a  Missionary  of  Christ;  and  our 
admiration  of  his  lepeated  and  solemn  appeals  for 
the  removal  of  Ecclesiastical  Tests  which  enervate 
the  thought  and  trouble  the  eouscien 'e  of  the  Clergy, 
cripple  the  advance  of  true  learning,  and  intercept 
the  natural  union  of  Christian  minds  ia  love  for  each 
other  and  pietv  to  God.” 

HE  COUNCIL  of  FIRTH  COLLEGE, 

Sheffield,  INTEND  to  APPOINT  a  PRINCI- 
PAL  who  shall  also  be  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  which  of  the 
following  Chairs  they  would  desire  to  occupy,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology  and 
Mining. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Principal  should 
have  sympathy  with  the  deve’opraent  of  Technical 
Instruction  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  industries 
of  the  district.  The  Salary  will  be  £500  per  annum, 
with  half  the  fees  of  his  own  classes. 

The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in 
event  of  suitable  Candidates  presenting  themselves. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars 
concerning  age,  experience,  and  any  Academical  dis¬ 
tinction  they  may  have  gained,  together  with  any 
other  information  likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  The  names  of  three  Geutlemen  to  whom 
references  may  be  made  should  le  given,  but  no 
Testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  a^ked  for. 

Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of 
July  next,  to  ENSOR  DRURY, 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  June  26th,  183s!  ^ 


M 


ISS  HILL  &  Miss  OCTAVIA  HILL 


at  their  own  house.  14  Nottingham  Place,  London, 
W.  The  Course  of  Study  includes  the  usual  branches 
of  English,  the  Elements  of  Phys'cal  Science,  Modern 
Languages,  Latin,  Music,  and  Drawing.  Inclusive 
terms,  80  guineas  a  year. 

M_  A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master— Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Bays  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

G IIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

r  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
H:gbfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Mis*  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

r  j  I  HE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE. — BOARDING-SCHOOL  fer  LADIES, 
conducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


T 


HBINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  aud  a  Modern  Side. 

Au  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Fore:gn  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  dot  ched  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terms,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


i 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


li  TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  v  due  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPT£MBER7th, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEADMASTER. 


B 


R  I  G  H  T  0  N 


COLLEGE. 


Principal.— Rot.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal.— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A. 

Secretary. 


TUTORSHIP,  Travelling  or  Resident, 

WANTED  during  the  Vacation  by  a  GRADUATE 
of  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY.  First-class  mau  in 
Class  cal  Tripos  and  German  Scholar.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences. — Address,  “C.  W.,”  9  Oakland  Road,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


AM.  HEATHCOTE,  BA.,  Oriel 

•  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  E  LON,  WI NC HESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hnrsley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  auy  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £159  and  £135. — 
Apply,  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. 


Bishopsgate  training 

COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS  in  Girls’  Public 
Schools. 

President. — Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE. 
Principal  of  the  College. — Miss  AGNES  WARD, 
Head  Mistress  of  School. — Mrs.  STANTjN. 

The  College  Year  begins  on  September  12th. 

The  Course  for  the  Upper  Division  last3  one  year, 
and  is  in  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers' 
Certificate.  It  includes  actual  class-teaching  in  the 
Schools  connected  with  the  College. 

The  work  of  the  Lower  Division  is  preliminary  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Division,  and  besides  instruction 
in  teaching  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examination. 

As  the  number  of  Students  is  limited,  early  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  is  advisable. 

Address  for  all  particulars,  as  to  terms,  scholar¬ 
ships,  <fec ,  the  PRINCIPAL,  Training  College, 
Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E.O. 
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Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

INTERNATIONAL 

I  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

1  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 

•"Garden  promenades.  Attractive  fish -culturing 
operations.  Large  and  well-stocke  1  Aquaria. 
Lifeboats.  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh-water  Fishine  iu  all  its  brunches. 
Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  except 
Wedne:day,  when  doors  are  open  fr<  m  10  a.m. 
till  10  p.m.  Fish  Market  open  daily  from  9 
a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  Admission  Free.  The  full  Band 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of  Col. 
Clive)  pei  forms  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan 
Godfrey,  daily,  at  intervals,  from  1  till  lato  in  the 
evening :  if  fine,  in  the  G  irdens ;  if  wet.  in  the  Inland 
Fisheries  Promenade.  Organ  Recitals  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
One  Guinea. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes*  walk  from  South 
Reusing  on  Station,  District  and  Metropolitan 
Railways;  trains  every  two  minu'es.  Omnibus  s 
from  all  part’. 

Fa  ilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway 
Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  -liould  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
complete  and  descriptive  Offic:al  Catalogue,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Representative  Collections  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  Exh  b  tion  from  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
B  lgium,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden,  New  South  Wales, 
Newfoundland.  Russ;a  an  l  Poland,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Straits  Settlement-,  Switzerland,  Tasmania, 
United  States,  West  India  Islands,  &c. 


Q  EVEN  MILES  NORTH  of  LONDON. 

IO  — To  be  LET,  Unfurnished,  a  LARGE  FAMILY 
MANSION,  containing  about  fif  e?n  bedrooms,  wi/h 
beautiful,  well-timbered  grounds,  fish-pond,  stables, 
paddock,  Ac.,  about  33  acres  in  all  ;  or  might  be  sold 
with  more  land.— Anplvt  *  Messrs.  DANIEL  SMITH, 
SON,  and  OAKLEY,  10  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mill, 
S.W. _ _ _ 

Delhi  medical  mission, 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867.  —  The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,090  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthropfeal 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  aud  young  men,  with  1,5  55 
pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  tbc  city  and  country  into  districts, 
•giving  each  a  systematic  p  irochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christian 3.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  13,983  cases,  wib'i  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  iu  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
•and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  It.  It.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  BROMHEAD,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  W. 
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P  STAIRS 

By 


and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNOIL  of  the  M  E  CROP!  tLlTAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  CornhlLl  Magazine,  po-t  free, 
on  receipt  of  tv  o  stain  ns,  nr  in  quantifies -t  the  rate 
of  10s  )  er  100,  on  applica'ion  to  the  SECRETARY, 
•Central  Office,  14  Giosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subcrptions  aud  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUYERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W.  _ 

TLFRAOOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  ?o  attractive  at  this  season. 
26»  Rooms,  Table  d’Hore  0  to  8  o'clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER,. 


Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BlISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort — For 
Prospectus,  ad  l r ess  the  MANAGER,  Beu  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. _ _ _ _ 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Chaoses 
from  D  indriff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off  •  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Ciuses  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow  ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
/forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  aud  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1337. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  ...  £889,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DE?dAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  arc  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

*  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E  C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


I)  I  R  K  B  E  C  K  BAN  K.— 

)  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Account?. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  ceut.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  ife  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  aud 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchase  ana  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  fesaed.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


CO. I  DENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Acaiist  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  again  t 
Accidents  of  all  kinds 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £259,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross 
Head  Office— 61  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


rjHHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  ...  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Ofiice — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1732. 

Insurances  against  Los  by  Fire  azd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


INVESTMENT  LIFE  POLICIES, 

i  combining  a  1  the  Advantages  of  an  Ordinary 
Life  Assurance  with  a  most  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 

Illustrations  of  Actual  Results  forwarded  on 
application. 

.  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  of  SCOTLAND. 
Founded  1838. 

Annual  Revenue,  £451,304.  Funds,  £2  619,605. 
Claims  aud  Bonuses  Paid,  £4,335,729. 
London-5  LOMBARD  ST.,  aud  123  PALL  MALL 
Edinburgh — 82  PRINCES  STREET. 
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RYANT  AND  j^JAY’S 


ATCIIE3. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MATS  M 


ATCHES. 


jgRYANT  AND  MAY’S 


ATCHES. 


j  Gold  Modal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Meibom  n  •,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

'RY’S  T/RY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

I  ’  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article." — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

Twin  i  1  TTRV’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

•  U  L  U  A  .<  gtrietly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

I  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  IMS. 


BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 


STdiiPHEJNS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  aud  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


SEDDON  & 

IVIER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  & 

W  IER’S 

TEAS. 

SEDDON  & 

WIER’S 

TEAS. 

Prices  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb., 

carriage  paid. 

Samples,  Price  List,  &c.,  free. 


SEDDON  and  WIER, 

Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers, 

I  Beer  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  Agents  should  apply 
immediatel3r. 


MATRIX  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD  ST  MANSION"  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.O.,  LONDON. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1875.  JURORS'  AWARD:— 

“VERT  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 

EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


)  RAN  D  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


QOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 

T30TTED  MEATS.  Also, 


ESSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


r]H  L  RTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


8 


i  PEUIALITIES  for 


INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS 


II  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 
MAYFAIR,  W. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Moke  Precious  than  Gold. — 
Dm  mg  summer  the  prevailing  diseases  are  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  fevers,  and  Kuglish  cholera,  particularly 
dangerous  to  children  and  young  people.  In  those 
acute  cases  where  internal  tnedioiues  cannot  be 
reta  nod,  the  n-tatesfc  relief  will  immediately  result 
from  rubbing  Holloway’s  soothing  Ointment  over  the 
abdomen.  The  friction  should  be  frequent  and  brisk, 
to  ensure  the  penetration  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
unguent.  This  Ointment  calms  the  excited  peristaltic 
action,  quickly  allaying  the  paiu.  Both  vomiting  and 
grip  ng  yield ’to  it;  where  fruits  or  vegetables  have 
originated  the  malady,  it  is  proper  to  remove  all 
indigested  matter  from  the  bowels  by  a  moderate  dose 
of  Holloway’s  Pills,  before  using  the  Ointment. 
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“  A  really  remarkable  chronicle  of  travel  and  adventure.’* — The  Glohe . 

Jnst  published,  8vo,  Gs,  cloth  boards. 

AMONG  THE  MONGOLS, 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  GILMOUR,  M.A. 

(of  Pekin), 

With  MaD  and  Numerous  Engravings.  From  Photographs  and  Native  Sketches. 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

“There  has  been,  if  our  experience  serves  us  at  all,  no  hook  quite  like  this  since  *  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
•  Robinson  Crusoe '  is  not  better,  does  not  tell  a  story  more  directly,  or  produce  more  instantaneous  and  final 
conviction.  No  one  who  begins  this  book  will  leave  it  till  the  narrative  ends,  or  doubt  for  an  instant,  whether 
he  knows  Defoe  or  not,  that  he  has  been  enchained  by  something:  separate  and  distinct  in  literature,  something 
almost  uncanny  in  the  way  it  has  gripped  him,  and  made  him  see  for  ever  a  scene  he  never  expected  to  see. 

S3,“CMr°G-ilmonr  is  a  man  of  sense.  ‘  Among  the  Mongols  ’  is  delightful  read’ng,  and  fnll  of  information 
about  the  habits  of  a  people  who  are  far  better  than  their  soil  and  climate.’'— Graphic. 

“We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Gilmour's racy  book.”— Academy. 


The  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


,  ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION-  Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N .B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fa;-s'mile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 


•  *  gold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


D  R. 

alkaram. 

ALKARAM. 

HAY  FEVER  CURED  BY 

DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM. 

As  the  Hay-fever  Season  approaches,  all  who 
suffer  from  it  should  procure  DUNBAR’S  ALKA-  TTAV 

RAM,  or  ANTI-CATARRH  SMELLING-BOTTLE,  nil  X  -P  V 

which  will  cure  the  seven  st  cases  in  half-an-hour. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address,  Dr.  TTAV.FFVF'R 

DUNBAR,  cire  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  imi-iij  vnxi, 

1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street. 

KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 


Just  readv,  the  Second  Edition  of 

r I OSTWICK  and  HARRISON’S 

AT  OUTLINES  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  lOe, 
carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  New  Chapter  is 
added  on  the  Decennium  1873-1883,  and  in  addition  to 
the  Index  of  900  Names  of  Authors,  there  is  a  Second 
Index  of  the  Titles  of  Books  and  of  the  Topics  handled 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  8vo,  Is. 

TMPERIAL  TAXATION.  The  Case  of 

Ire  and  plainly  state  ',  for  the  Information  of  tho 
English  People,  and  of  those  others  whom  it  may 
concern.  By  Sir  Joseph  McKenna,  M.P. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  Londou. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert? 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 

Natural  science. —  a 

STUDENT  of  NEWNUAM  COLLEGE,  Cam¬ 
bridge  (First  Class  Nat.  Sci.  Tripos,  1881*,  WISHES  to 
give  LESSONS,  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood,  to 
PRIVATE  PUPILS,  or  to  Classes  in  Schools,  in 
Chemistry,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or  Physics.  Would 
prepare  Students  for  London  B.Sc.,  or  for  Cambridge- 
Higher  Local,  Group  E. — Address,  Miss  ALICE 
JOHNSON,  Llandaff  House,  Cambridge. 

HANLEY  TABERNACLE,  and  the- 

JEWS’  FREE  SCHOOLS.— See  the  BUILDER 
(4d,  by  post  4jd) — Prehistoric  Builders — Hospital 
Planning — Remuneration  of  German  Architects — 
Passages  in  an  Unsuccessful  Career — West  Hartlepool 
— Great  Fire,  Aix-la-Cbapelle — On  Costume — From 
Sydney— Old  Meeting  Trust,  Birmingham,  &c.— 46' 
Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 

T’HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


T 


HE  ANTI- STYLO  GRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Re  ervoir 
PeD.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  hut  a  nibbed  pen  (fine,, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Iuk. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  61. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  if  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.. 
London. _ 

20  to  50  per  CENT.  REDUCTION  in  PRICE, 
for  CASH. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

has  on  SHOW  some  GOODS  of  the 
following  descript'ons,  which  he  offers  at  the  above 
Reductions,  with  a  view  of  clearing  his  Stock  of 
designs  that  caimot  or  will  not  be  replaced.  All  the 
articles  are  of  good  make  and  finish,  and  are  guaran¬ 
teed  perfect. 

BEDSTEADS,  in  all  Brass,  from  £3  5s  to  £20;  Iron 
and  Brass,  &c.,  from  20s  to  £15. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  in  Birch,  Ash,  Mahogany, 
and  other  Woods. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  Sideboards,  Easy 
Chairs,  Tables,  &c 
DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES— Statuary  and  Coloured 
Marbles,  from  £3  18s  to  £35. 

COAL  SCOOPS  and  BOXES,  Iron  and  Wood,  from 
4s  3d  to  £6  2-. 

FENDERS  and  FIREIRONSof  all  descriptions,  from- 
4s  9d  to  £15  6s. 

GASALIERS  and  HALL  LAMPS,  from  12s  to  £8. 
TABLE  GLASS  and  TOILET  WaRE. 

STOVES  for  LIVING  ROOMS,  HALLS,  &c.,  from 

15s  to  £24. 

CLOCKS,  BRONZES,  CANDELABRA, 
STATUETTES,  &c. 

All  of  the  above  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  at  the 
Reduced  Prices. 


BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing 

Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and 
1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street,  &c. 


COLZA.  OIL. — Best,  3s  per  gallon. 

KBROSINE. — The  best  Mineral  Oil  in  tlie  Market 
for  Duplex  and  other  Lamps.  Pure  Water-white, 
Safe  and  Inodorous,  Is. 


COCKS 

ORIGINAL 

BEADING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  Pkt 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,. 
London,  W.C. 


ITALIAN 

W  I  N 

E  S  . 

Chianti  Brolio,  red  (Baron  Ricasoli’s) 

...  21/0 

Capri,  white  and  red . 

. . 

...  21/0 

Barolo,  red . 

...  24/0 

Barbera,  red,  dry  . 

...  24/0 

Lagrima  Cristi,  white 

...  28/0 

Sparkling  Asti,  white 

. 

...  30/0 

H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  39  Holborn  Viaduct, 
E.C.,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London;  and 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire, 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 
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JOURNAL  of  EDUCATION, 
' J  No.  168,  for  JULY. 

1.  Teaching  of  Physical  Science— a  Reply.  By 

Professor  Claypole. 

2.  An  Apology  for  Floeimel. 

3.  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

4.  Education  v.  Teaching.  By  Dorothea  Beale. 

5.  Pictures  for  Elementary  Schools. 

6.  French  Class  Books.  By  F.  Storr. 

7.  Reviews  : — Guest’s  “  English  Rhythms  ” ;  Saints- 

bury’s  “  Specimens  of  Fiench  Literature,”  Ac. 

8.  Mr.  A.  K.  Isbister. 

9.  The  Headmistresses’  Conference. 

10.  Occasional  Notes  Schools  and  Universities. 

11.  Correspondence  :—J.  R.  Green’s  Rank  as  a 

Historian,  by  Brooke  Lambert  ;  London 
University  Extension,  by  E.  T.  Cook ;  De¬ 
nominational  Training  Colleges,  by  J.  P. 
Fauntbrrpe  ;  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  &c. 

12.  Translation  Prize  :  Renan’s  “  Souvenirs.” 

Price  6d  ;  per  post,  7d. 

96  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


M 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

285,  for  J  ULY,  price  Is. 


Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mr?.  Olipliant.  Chap3.  25-27. 
State  Socialism  and  Nationalisation  of  the 
Land.  By  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 

The  Forms  and  History  of  the  Sword.  By 
Frederick  Pollock. 

A  Bit  of  Erin. 

M.  Renan’s  Autobiography. 

The  Fisheries  Exhibition.  By  F.  Barham  Zincke. 
Fortune’s  Fool.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  Chaps. 
4143. 

Revilw  of  the  Month. 


Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

JULY,  1883.  No.  DCCCXIII.  Price  2s  6d. 
Contents. 

The  Great  Ethio°ian  Trap:  a  Sequel  to  the 
Great  African  Mtstery. 

The  Millionaire. — Part  IY. 

The  Rinaldo  of  Torquato  Tasso. 

Three  Days.with  Juvenile  Offenders  in  France. 
Red-hot  Reform. 

The  Little  World  :  Story  of  Japan. — Con¬ 

clusion. 

A  Sketch  from  South  Warwickshire. 

Lord  Ripon's  “  Small  Measure.” 

The  Dyspeptic  Ministry. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


Monthly,  price  Haif-a-Crown. 

rpEE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  JULY. 

Luther. — T.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 

Without  God,  no  Commonwealth.  By  Cardinal 
Manning. 

Idealistic  Legislation  in  India.  By  Lewis  Pugh 
Push,  M.P. 

Count  Rum  ford.  By  Professor  Tyndall.  F.R.S. 

The  Four  Chief  Apostles.— I.  By  Professor  Godet. 
Two  Poems.  By  Lewis  Morris. 

The  Ethics  of  Biography.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Social  Wreckage.  By  Ellice  Hopkins. 
Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  By 
Gabriel  Monod. 

Contemporary  Records  1.  Oriental  History.  By 
Professor  Sayce. — 2.  Fiction.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
— 3.  Social  Philosophy.  By  John  Rae.— 4.  Physical 
Science.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Literary  Notices:  — “  Across  Chryse  France  and 

Tongking.  By  R.  S.  Gundry.  New  Books. 

Letter  to  the  Editor.  By  St.  George  Mivart. 
Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


rpHE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

_L  JULY.  2j  6d. 

Contents. 

Figures,  Facts,  and  Fallacies.  By  “N.” 

A  Stroll  with  Corkhouse.  By  Lord  Sangfroid. 
The  Gold  Question  and  the  Fall  of  Prices.  By 
H.  H.  Gibbs,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  Irving  as  a  Tragedian.  By  B.  Brooksbank. 
Conservative  Instincts  in  the  English  People 
I.  The  Middle  Class.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

II.  The  Working  Classes.  By  Percy  Greg. 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay.  By  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
Bart. 

The  Future  of  Whiggism.  By  George  Byron  Cnrtis. 
Roma  Nuova — Roma  Vecchia.  By  Lord  Lamington. 
The  Suez  Canal.  By  Arthur  Mills. 

The  Art  of  Essay-writing.  By  John  Dennis. 

The  Lords  and  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford-Hor e,  M.P. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Pensees  of  Pas.-al.  By 
H.  W.  Hoare. 

Current  Politics  By  the  Editors. 

London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

A  DECADE  of  VERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 
Remington  and  Co. 


In  2  vols.  price  15- . 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B.A. 

“  If  your  second  volume  obtains  an  extensive 
reading,  yon  will  have  done  a  great  work  for  both 
countries.” — Professor  F.  W.  Newman. 

“Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound.” — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

“  A  monument  of  wide  reading  and  eloquent  argu¬ 
ment.” — Manchester  Exa mi n er. 

“  Two  finely-written  and  studiously  learned 
volumes.”— Durham  Chronicle. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


M  U  R  R  A  Y’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

“  Mr.  Murray  has  succeeded  in  identifying  his  countrymen  all  the  world  over.  Into  every 
nook  which  an  Englishman  can  penetrate  he  carries  his  RED  HANDBOOK.  He  trusts  to  his 
MURRAY  because  it  is  thoroughly  English  and  reliable.” — Times. 


The  HANDBOOK  DICTIONARY.— A  PRACTICAL  and 

CONVERSATIONAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN 
LANGUAGES,  printed  in  Parallel  Columns  for  the  use  of  Travellers.  (730  pp.),  16mo,. 
6s,  bound  in  red  leather. 

A  small  oblong  volume,  most  convenient  for  HAND  or  POCKET. 

The  HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK.— DIALOGUES— 

QUESTIONS — VOCABULARIES.  In  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian.  Prepared 
expressly  for  English  Travellers  Abroad,  and  Foreigners  visiting  England.  New  Edition^. 
16mo,  3s  6d. 

“  The  compilers  of  the  ‘Handbook  of  Travel  Talk  ’  appear  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  actual  needs  of  Travellers.  The  appearance  of  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition  is  one 
of  many  severe  symptoms  of  the  return  of  the  Tourist  Season.” — Saturday  Review. 


ENGLISH. 

LONDON  AS  IT  IS.  Maps,  3s  6d. 

ENVIRONS  of  LONDON.  2  Parts,  21s. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Arranged 

Alphabetically.  Map,  10s. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES  —  Norfolk, 

Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Essex.  Map, 
12s. 

KENT.  Map,  7s  6d. 

SUSSEX.  Map,  6s. 

SURREY,  HANTS,  and  ISLE  of 

WIGHT.  Maps,  10s. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON.  Map,  9s. 
WILTS,  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET, 

Map,  12s. 

DEVON.  Maps,  7s  6<L 
CORNWALL.  Maps,  6s. 

GLOUCESTER.  HEREFORD,  and 

WORCESTER.  Map. 

NORTH  WALES.  Map,  7s. 

SOUTH  WALES.  Map,  7s. 

NORTHAMPTON  and  RUTLAND. 

Maps,  7s  6d. 

DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  and 

STAFFORD.  Map,  9s. 

SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE.  Map, 

Os. 

LANCASHIRE.  Map,  7s  6<L 
YORKSHIRE.  Map,  12s. 

DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Map,  9s. 

SCOTLAND.  Maps,  9s. 

IRELAND,  Maps,  10s. 


FOREIGN. 


HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM.  Map,  6s. 
The  RHINE  and  NORTH  GERMANY. 

Maps,  10s. 

SOUTH  GERMANY.  Maps,  10s. 

SWITZERLAND,  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
Italian  Lakes,  Dauphine,  &c.  Maps,  Two. 
Parts,  10s. 

FRANCE,  Part  I. :  Normandy,  Brittany,. 
Touraine,  Limousin,  Pyrenees,  &c.  Maps, 
7s  6d. 

FRANCE,  Part  II. :  Central  France-, 
French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  &c. 
Maps,  7s  6d. 

PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS.  Maps,. 

3s  6d. 

MEDITERRANEAN.  Maps,  20s. 
ALGERIA  and  TUNIS.  Maps,  10s. 
SPAIN.  Maps,  Two  Parts,  20s. 
PORTUGAL.  Map,  12s. 

NORTH  ITALY,  the  RIVIERA, 

VENICE,  &c.  Maps,  10s. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  FLORENCE. 

Maps,  10s. 

ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.  Maps,  10s» 
SOUTH  ITALY  and  NAPLES.  Maps* 

10s. 

EGYPT.  Maps,  15s. 

GREECE.  Two  Parts,  Maps. 

TURKEY  in  ASIA.  Maps,  15s. 
DENMARK.  Maps,  6s. 

SWEDEN.  Maps,  6s. 

NORWAY.  Maps,  9s. 

RUSSIA.  Maps,  18s. 

BOMBAY.  Map,  15s. 

MADRAS.  Map,  15s. 

BENGAL.  Map,  20s. 

PUNJAB.  Map. 

HOLY  LAND.  Maps,  20s. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 


The  LADIES  LINDORES.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.  3  vols.  post  8vo,  25s  6d. 

*  The  Ladies  Lindores*  is  in  every  respect  excellent  ....There  r re  two  girls 
at  least  in  this  book  who  might  make  the  fortune  of  auy  novel,  being  deliciously 
'feminine  and  natural.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  This  novel — one  of  the  pleasantest  an  1  mo3t  evenly  excellent  of  any  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant’ s  later  fictions — owes  its  charm  not  to  striking  or  mysterious  incident?, 
but  to  well-su  tained  character-drawing.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“The  author’s  kuowledgeof  the  world  and  human  nature  are  rovealed  in  every 
page.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  enjoyable  vigour  and  insight.” — Scotsman. 

“Mrs.  Oliphant  is  seen  to  advantage  in  her  latest  story.  ‘The  Ladles 
Lindores*  is  complete  in  its  conception,  and  full  of  excellent  character-drawing 
throughout.” — Athenceum. 

“  A  delightful  story,  charming  by  its  easy  graceful  style,  its  quiet  humour,  and 
its  marvellous  comprehension  of  character;  full  of  clever  touches  of  description 
and  vivid  delineation  of  life.” — Manchester  Examiner. 


MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip,  with  no  Plot  in  Particular.  By  a  Plain  Woman.  3  vols.  post  Svo, 
25s  6d. 

41  The  story  of  ‘My  Trivial  Life’  is  a  genuine  biok . We  can  recall  few  books 

of  recent  years  in  which  there  is  such  an  intensity  of  life,  such  a  passionate  out¬ 
pouring  of  expei  ience.  It  is  as  if  the  author  had  lived  her  story  ere  she  wrote 
it,  and  had  written  it  at  once  to  be  avenged  and  to  be  relieved.” — Saturday  Review. 

“A  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who  observes  keenly,  and  at  the  same  time 
sees  deeply  into  character.  She  has  the  power  of  presenting  real  peop'e.” — 
A  them ceum. 

“This  genuine,  if  not  faultless  book,  introduces  us  to  a  writer  who  has  keen¬ 
ness,  observation,  good  sense,  real  sentiment,  and  singular  patho3.” — Academy. 

“  We  have  called  the  book  remarkable,  and  so  it  is  in  many  respects  ;  remark¬ 
able  for  its  descriptions  of  character,  its  pictures  of  society,  its  blight  satire,  and 
the  thorough  healthiness  of  its  tone.” — St.  James’s  Gizelte. 

“The  author  reminds  me  ngain  and  again  of  Jane  Austen  Her  humour, 
observation,  insight  into  character,  and  power  of  delineating  it  are  all  of  the 
kind  that  delight  you  in  ‘  Pride  and  Prejudice  ’  and  ‘  Mansfield  Park.’  ” — Truth . 

“  Imagination,  wit,  and  the  power  of  mental  analysis  have  all  contributed  to 
make  ‘  A  Plain  Woman’s’  story  a  remarkable  book.” — Scotsman. 


By  tbe  AUTHOR  of  “PICCADILLY.” 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Now  published,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Illustrated,  each  price  53.  To  be  concluded 
in  Four  Monthly  Parts. 

OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS  on  PART  I. 

“  The  opening  chapters  overflow  with  drollery.” — Times. 

We  have  again  in  perfection,  so  far  as  manner  is  concerned,  the  continuous 
brilliancy  of  epigram  without  auy  sacrifice  of  ease  or  clearness,  or — a  still  mo  e 

rare  achievement — of  good  nature . It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sense  of 

infinite  refreshment  inspired  by  this  work  of  genuine  wit,  of  strong  good  sense, 
of  sharp  insight,  and  of  scholarly  style.” — Graphic. 

“The  book  is  full  of  humour.” — Saturday  R-view. 

“  It  is  a  pleasure  that  this  br  lliant  writer  is  once  more  pursuing  the  vein  he 
worked  with  such  distinguished  succe=s  in  *  Piccadilly.’  ‘  Altiora  Peto,’  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  first  part  (a  first  volume  as  it  should  be  called  perhaps),  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  time.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“The  first  part  bristles  with  clever  character-sketches,  and  severe,  though,  on 
the  whole,  good-humoured  sarcasm.” — John  Bull. 

“  So  enthralling  is  the  tale  that  readers  wall  wait  wi  h  impatience  for  the 
parts  as  they  are  published.” — Scotsman. 


TRAITS  and  TRAVESTIES;  Social  and 

Political.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Piccadilly,”  &e.  Post  Svo, 
10s  6d. 

“There  is  a  subtle  and  delicate  irony  permeating  this  volume  which  is  as 
amusing  as  it  is  refreshing.  A  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  book  has  not  appeared 
in  many  a  long  day/’ — Morning  Post. 

“A  most  charming  book,  exqui  itely  written,  and  full  of  fancy  and  philo¬ 
sophy.” —  Vanity  Fair.  _ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


- , 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Demy  8\  o,  cloth,  123. 

BODY  and  WILL.  Being  an  Essay  con- 

corning  Will  in  its  Metaphysical,  PhysiologiC.il,  and  Pathological  Aspects. 

By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth.  IGs. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  LOGIC.  By  F.  II. 

Bkadley,  Author  of  “  Ethical  Studies,”  &c. 

The  PARCHMENT  LIBRARY. — NEW  Y'OLUME. 

The  SONNETS  of  JOHN  MILTON. 

Edited  by  Mark  PattiSON.  With  Portrait.  Limp  parchment  antique,  6s; 
vellum  7s  61. 

With  5  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  Its. 

THROUGH  the  ZULU  COUNTRY.  Its 

Battlefields  and  its  Peop’e.  By  Bertram  Mitfor  '. 

With  3  M  ips,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  9s. 

EIGHT  YEARS  in  JAPAN.  1873-1881. 

Work,  Travel,  and  Recreation  By  E  G.  Holtham,  M.Iast.C.E. 

“  His  book,  which  we  recommend  very  hearti  y  as  excellent  reading  for  seaside 
or  fireside,  must  make  all  who  a-e  able  to  vis-.t  Japau  eager  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  he  ir  that  a  traveller  in  that  q  i  tint  and  pleasant  land  may  everywhere 
find  a  smile  of  welcome  and  a  helping  hand.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6J. 

SHORT  PARLIAMENTS.  A  History  of  tlie 

National  Demand  for  Frequent  General  Elections.  By  Alexander  Paul. 

“  Apart  from  the  service  which  the  author  has  rendered  by  bringiug  together 
— and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  for  the  fi  st  time — the  salient  facts  of  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  aunals,  and  social  and  poli'ical  Li-tory  bearing  on  this  special  point, 
his  chapters  pie  eat  many  evidences  of  original  research.” — Daily  News. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6*. 

The  LIFE  of  LORENZ  OIvEN.  By 

Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory  Note.s,  Selectons  from  Oken’s 
Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the  Professor.  From  the  German,  by  Alfred 
Tulk. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  G3. 

SAMUEL  SHARPE,  Egyptologist  and 

Translator  of  the  Bible.  By  P.  W.  Clayden. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth.  Is  G 1. 

The  RECENT  ARCHAIC  DISCOVERY  of 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  MUMMIES  at  THEBES.  A  Lecture  by  Sir 
Ekasmos  Wilson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Egypt  of  the  Past,’’  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6?. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ENGLISH  CANON  LAW. 

By  John  Brownbill,  M.A.,  Nailen  Divinity  Student  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Parti. — General  Introduction.  IN  jw  ready. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  MYSTERY  of  BEING ;  or,  What  do  We 

Know  ?  By  J.  Tyler,  M.L.L.S.,  Author  of  “  Has  Man  a  Future  ?  ”  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

EVENINGS  with  the  SAINTS.  By  W.  H. 

Anderdon,  Author  of  “  Afternoons  with  the  Saints,”  &c. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s  Gl. 

The  SON  of  SlIELOMITH.  By  L.  M. 

Thornton.  _ 

London  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


AUT  CAESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By  the  Countess  Von 

Bothmer,  Authoress  of  “  German  Home  Life.”  3  vols  ,  21s. 

“  Rarely  before,  save  in  history,  have  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  been  pat 
so  vividly  before  the  public  as  is  done  here.  Everybody  should  read  ‘  Aut  Caesar 
aut  Nihil.’  ” — Widtehali  Review. 


This  day  is  published. 

SONNETS.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  Crown 

8vo,  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Recently  published,  crown  Svo,  pi  ice  8s. 


TN  the  OLDEN  TIME.  By  the  Author  of  “Malle. 

I  Mori,”  &c.  2  vols,,  12s. 

“  The  novel  abounds  in  pa  sages  of  trenchant  power  and  in  stirring  descriptions 
of  picturesque  incidents  and  scenes.  The  action  of  the  story  never  halts ;  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  peasant  rebellion  are  sketched  in  impressive  and  sugges¬ 
tive  outline.  The  interest  of  the  novel  is  strong  and  well  susta  ned.  It  is  well 
written  ;  the  plot  is  well  conceive skilfully  developed,  and  brought  to  a 
felicitous  consummation.” — Nottingham  Guardian. 


JgECAUSE  of  the  ANGELS.  By  M.  Hope.  2  vols.,  12s. 
London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


HEALTH  RESORTS  AND  THEIR 

USES ; 

Being  Vacation  Studies  in  various  Health  Resorts. 

By  J.  BURNEY  YEO,  M.D. 

“  An  eminently  readable  handbook,  which  treats  its  subjects  not  merely  from 
-the  strictly  medical  point  of  view,  but  in  their  social  aspects  as  well.”— Times. 

"To  invalids.  Dr.  Burney  Yeo's  pleasant  and  interesting  handbook  will  prove 
a  veritable  godsend  o£  judicious  advice.” — Pull  Malt  Gazette. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  W.C. 


NEW  EDITION  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME  of  JOSEPH  PAYEE'S  WORKS. 
Second  Edition,  now  ready,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  10s. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  EDUCATION, 

8  i  with  other  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  the  late  Joseph  Payne,  the  First 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
London.  Edited  by  bis  Son,  J.  F.  Payne,  M.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A. 

Neaidv  ready,  in  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

T  ECTURES'  on  the  HISTORY  of  EDUCATION,  and  a 

JLJ  Visit  to  German  Schools.  Be  ng  the  Second  Volume  of  Joseph  Payne's 
Works. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  Svo,  proe  16s,  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY  Examined  in 

its  Relations  to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  and  to  the  Common  or 
Open-field  System  of  Husbandry :  an  Essay  in  Economic  History.  By  Fbedebic  , 
Seebohm. 


London:  Longmans  and  Co. 
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BOOKS  FOR  ALL  READERS. 


Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  Season  are  in  Circulation  at 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SPECIMEN  LIST  OF  POPULAR  RECENT  BOOKS  “AT  HOME”  THIS  DAY. 

Besant’s  Life  of  Professor  Palmer — Gardiner  s  History  of  England,  New  Edition — The  Early  Days  of  Christianity r 
ly  Canon  Farrar — Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith — Autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth — Dean  Bradley's 
Recollections  of  Dean  Stanley — Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Carlyle— Memoir  of  Annie  Keary — Retrospect  of  a 
Long  Life ,  by  S.  C.  Hall — Memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Reed ,  by  his  Son — Reminiscences  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower — Leaves  from 
the  Diary  of  Henry  Greville — Lectures  on  India,  by  Professor  Max  M tiller — Fanny  Kemble's  Records  of  Later  Days,  and 
Notes  on  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Plays — Jocoseria,  by  Robert  Browning — Craik’s  Life  of  Swift — Picton’s  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell — Carlyle’s  Correspondence  with  Emerson — About  Yorkshire,  by  Mrs.  Macquoid — Life  on  the  Mississippi,  by 
Mark  Twain — Living  London,  by  George  Augustus  Sala — Ingram's  Memoir  of  Oliver  Madox  Brown — A  Lady's 
Travels  Round  the  World ,  by  F.  D.  Bridges — - Freeman’s  Impressions  of  the  United  States — Abbott's  Hints  on  Home 
Teaching — Memoir  of  Lord  Hatherley — Maine’s  Dissertations  on  Early  Law — Study  and  Stimulants,  by  A.  A.  Reade — The 
Mere  Oasis,  by  Edmond  O’ Donovan — Foreign-Office  Sketches,  from  “  Vanity  Fair” — Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell — Crow's 
Pedestrian  Tour  in  Japan — History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  by  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen — Life  of  John  Duncan,  by  W.  Jolly — The 
Alphabet,  by  Isaac  Taylor — Recollections  of  My  Youth,  by  Ernest  Renan — Scottish  Characteristics,  by  E.  Paxton  Rood — • 
Hare's  Cities  of  Southern  Italy — Haeckel's  Visit  to  Ceylon — Underground  Russia — Among  the  Mongols,  by  James  Gilmour — - 
Nature  near  London,  by  Richard  Jefferies — Sandringham,  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones — The  Gulden  Chersonese,  by  Isabella  Bird — 
A  Tour  in  America,  by  Phil  Robinson — A  Century  of  Roundels,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne — _4  Book  of  Lyrics,  by  Ellice  Hopkins — 
Across  Chryse,  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun — Modern  Persia,  by  C.  J.  Wills — Gallengas  Iberian  Reminiscences — The  High  Alps  in 
Winter,  by  Mrs.  F.  Burnaby — Essays,  Classical  and  Modern,  by  F.  W.  II.  Myers — On  Blue  Water,  by  J.  F.  Keane — On 
Summer  Seas,  by  Mrs.  Scott  Stevenson — Among  the  Gipsies,  by  George  Smith — My  Home  Farm,  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Burton  — 
English  Towns,  by  E.  A.  Freeman — Froude's  Short  Studies,  New  Vol. —  The  Early  Homes  of  Prince  Albert ,  and  About  England 
with  Dickens,  by  A.  Rimmer — Italian  Byways ,  by  J.  A.  Symonds — The  Gold  Coast,  by  Burton  and  Cameron — Lady  Bloomfield's 
Reminiscences — Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce — Rusden’s  History  of  New  Zealand — -Life  of  St.  Anselm — Spinoza:  a  Study,  by  Dr. 
Martineau — Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan — Fitzgerald's  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  George  the  Third — The  Friendships  of  Mary- 
R.  Mitfonl — Memories  of  Old  Friends ,  by  Caroline  Fox — The  Gospel,  by  Dr.  Wace — Memoir  of  Bishop  Barclay — Dean 
Ilowson’s  Studies  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter — The  Historic  Faith,  by  Dr.  Westcot.t — Memoirs  of  Dr.  Judson — George  Eliot,  by 
Mathilde  Blind — Lord  Byron,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson — Proctors  Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space — Science  and  Faith,  by  Dean 
Goodwin — Fielding,  by  Austin  Dobson — A  Book  of  Dreams,  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  King — Biographical  Sketches,  by  C.  Kegan 
Paul — Galton's  Enquiries  into  Human  Faculty — Harting's  Sketches  of  Bird  Life — Old  Court  Customs,  by  Hon.  Airs. 
Armytage — The  Wisdom  of  Goethe,  by  J.  S.  Blackie — Sketching  from  Nature,  by  T.  J.  Ellis — William  Penn,  by  Dr. 
Stoughton — America  Revisited,  by  G.  A.  Sala — Fire  Fountains,  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming — Mozley's  Reminiscences — 
Asiatic  Studies,  by  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall — Sunny  Lands  and  Seas,  by  Hugh  Wilkinson — The  Van  Artevelds,  by  James  Hutton — 
Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  Autobiography — In  the  Land  of  Mi  fortune,  by  Lady  Florence  Dixie — With  the  Connaught  Rangers  r 
by  General  Maxwell — Cities  of  Egypt,  by  R.  S.  Poole — Nature  Studies,  by  Grant  Allen — Memoir  of  Hannah  More — Mrs. 
Butler's  Life  of  Oberlin — Plays  for  the  People,  by  C.  E.  Maurice — Nights  at  the  Play,  by  Dutton  Cook — Grindrod's  Plays 
from  English  History — Elementary  Meteorology,  by  R.  11.  Scott — Hegel,  by  Professor  Caird — DiXntzer's  Life  of  Schiller — 
Luca  della  Robbia,  by  Leader  Scott — Art  in  Provincial  France,  by  J.  C.  Carr — Loftie's  History  of  London — Indian  Racing 
Reminiscences,  by  M.  II.  Hayes — Skobeleff  and  the  Slavonic  Cause,  by  0.  K. — Methods  of  Social  Reform,  by  W.  S.  Jevons — 
Political  Economy,  by  Francis  A.  Welker — Helena  Modjeska,  by  Mabel  Collins — Rockstro’s  Life  of  Handel — Gehnng's 
Mozart — Beard's  llibbert  Lectures — Poems,  by  George  Meredith— Footlights,  by  John  Hollingshead — In  Japan,  by  E.  G. 
Iloltham — George  Sand,  by  Bertha  Thomas — Recollections  of  East  Anglia,  by  J.  E.  Ritchie — Seven  Years  at  Eton — The 
Early  Caliphate,  by  Sir  William  Muir — Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh — Mexico  To-Day, 
by  T.  Unett  Brocklehurst — Memoirs  of  Madame  Junot — A  Study  of  Origins,  by  E.  de  Pressense — The  Great  Pyramid,  by 
R.  A.  Proctor — Stray  Pearls,  by  Miss  Yonge — Vice  Versa — Shandon  Be’ls — Onesanus — Only  a  T!  ord — Her  Sailor  Love — 
Altiora  Peto — Logs,  Lord  Berresford — The  Senior  Song  man— Wanda — The  Captain’s  Room — All  Sorts  and  Conditions  oj 
Men — Yolande — Ottdie — Helene — The  Admiral’s  Ward — Arden — In  the  Olden  Tune — Dr.  Claudius — Kit — Mr.  Isaacs 
Mrs.  Lorimer — The  Ladies  Lindores — The  Golden  Calf — Heart  and  Science — A  Modern  Ulysses — And  every  other  Recent 
Work  of  General  Interest  in  History ,  Biography,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction. 


Fresh  Copies  cf  all  the  Best  Hew  Books  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided  of  all  the  I  rincipal 

Forthcoming  Works  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TEPJtfS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  OR  APPLICATION. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS,  see  MUDIE’S  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE. 

New  Edition  now  Ready,  Postage  Free  on  application. 

Nearly  all  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE  S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  at 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  New  Oxford  Street. 

281  REGENT  STREET;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR  FOR  THE  FAMILY  TABLE. 

In  tlie  hands  of  an  accomplished  cook,  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  variety  of  delicate  and 
palatable  dishes  which  may  be  produced  from  BROWN  and  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR. 

It  is  equally  susceptible  of  plain  and  simple  treatment  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and 
one  of  its  chief  recommendations  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  prepared. 

Boiled  with  milk,  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar  and  flavouring,  it  may  be 
ready  for  the  table  within  fifteen  minutes  ;  or,  poured  into  a  mould  and  cooled,  it  becomes  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  a  Blancmange,  which,  served  with  fresh  or  preserved  fruit,  will  be 
acceptable  at  any  meal. 

Add  sultanas,  raisins,  marmalade,  or  jam  of  any  kind,  and  in  about  the  same  time  it  is 
made  into  an  excellent  Baked  Pudding.  To  which  may  be  added  : — Take  care  to  boil  with 
milk,  when  so  required,  for  not  less  than  eight  minutes. 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR  FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

The  properties  of  BROWN  and  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR  are  identical  with  those  of 
Arrowroot,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  costliest  qualities  of  that  article. 

The  uses  of  arrowroot  in  the  sick-room  are  not  only  matter  of  tradition,  but  of  every-day 
experience,  and  there  can  be  but  few  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  uses  as  an 
important  ally  to  medical  treatment. 

BROWN  and  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR  claims  to  serve  the  same  purposes,  with  at  least 
equal  acceptance  and  at  considerably  less  cost,  and  therefore  offers  the  facility  of  freer  use  to 
a  larger  public. 

It  has  received  from  medical  and  scientific  authorities  the  highest  testimonials  to  its  purity 
and  serviceableness  ;  it  is  largely  used  in  Hydropathic  and  other  Institutions  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  its  export  to  all  foreign  parts  lias  long  given  it  a  world- wide  reputation. 


THE  “LOISETTIAN” 

SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY, 

37  New  Oxford  Street  (Opposite  Mudie’s  Library),  London,  W.C. 


INSTANTANEOUS  MEMORY!  THE  LOISETTIAN  ART  OF  NEVER  FORGETTING!! 

DISCONTINUITY  CURED!!! 

Invaluable  to  Students,  Masons,  Public  Speakers,  and  to  every  one  to  whom  a  Good  Memory  is  a  Desirable  Object. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SYSTEM,  totally  unlike  “Mnemonics”  or  Artificial  Memory.  A  Great  Time  and  Labour-saving  Method.  Art 
of  SpeakiDg  without  Notes.  Disheartening  Repetitions  and  “Crammings”  abolished.  Mathematical,  Musical,  Literary,  Historical, 
Scientific,  and  other  Books  mastered  in  one  reading.  Instantaneous  Whist  Memory,  &c.  This  System  can  be  thoroughly  Taught  by 
Post,  in  Classes,  or  by  Private  Lessons. 

Correspondence  Classes  Treated  on  Specially  Favourable  Terms. 


TESTIMONIA 

Mr.  Ri  hard  A.  Proctor,  E  litor  of  Knowledge,  and  Astronomer,  thus  speaks 
in  that  journal,  p.  156,  March  16tb,  1883,  of  Professor  Loisette’s  School  of 
Memory  : — 44  The  Loisettian  School  of  Memory  has  been  prominently  brought  to 
my  not:ce  by  one  of  my  assistants,  who  is  now  going  through  the  course  of  study 
as  taught  by  Professor  Loisette,  and  he  confidently  states  that  his  system  is 
thoroughly  genuine,  and  fully  bears  out  in  every  way  the  many  testimonials  he 
has  seen  regarding  if.  I  should  think  Professor  Loisette’s  Art  of  *  Never 
Forgetting  *  of  great  importance  to  students  of  all  classes/’ 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  the  Scientist,  and  Editor  of  Health ,  thus 
speaks  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Loisettian  System  in  that  Journal  of  April 
27th,  1883,  p.  34: — “People  who  are  troubled  with  that  very  common  and  incon¬ 
venient  trait  of  character,  a  short  memorv,  have  at  last  laid  before  them  the 
opportunitv  of  relief  and  improvement.  Tory  recently,  attracted  by  the  notice 
which  Professor  Loisette’s  System  has  obtained,  we  paid  a  visit  to  his  office,  and 
made  an  acquaintance  with  the  det  ii's  of  his  method.  We  then  heard  sufficient 
of  this  system  of  forming  an  accurate,  powerful,  and  lasting  memory,  to  induce  us 
to  study  und*r  Professor  Loisette.  HIS  METHOD  is  PHYSIOLOGICAL  and 
SCIENTIFIC  in  the  HIGHEST  DEGREE,  and  worthy  a  trial/* 

From  Henry  Menars,  Major,  Ret'red  L:st,  In’iin  Army  Bath,  June  11th, 
1883.— The  danger  in  your  system  [me  judice]  lies  in  4  mental  voracity.’  Facts 
are  so  easily  learned  by  it,  that  there  is  danger  of  being  tempted  to  take  a  fresh 
meal  before  the  last  one  has  been  d:gested/* 


L  S  IN  FULL. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bell,  M.A..  A.K.C. : — 44 15  Bessborough  Street, 
St.  George's  Square,  London,  S.W.,  February  14th,  18 ;3. — Dear  S  r,— I  have  found 
your  system  ot  memory  sj  valuable  in  my  studies,  cleric  il  and  literary,  that  I 
have  determined  to  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  my  pupils  for  the  Army.  I  there¬ 
fore  write  to  ask  you  under  wliat  pecuniary  conditions  you  will  concede  to  me  the 
right  to  teach  it,  it  being  understood  that  I  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  to  your 
injury,  using  the  system  only  with  those  pupils  who  are  read  ng  with  mo  for  the 
Army.  I  hope  great  thin's  from  it,  and  am  anxious  to  lexrn  tho  terms  on  wh  cli 
you  will  agree  to  my  proposal.  (Signed)  Samuel  Bell/* 

Letter  from  a  Theological  Student : — 44  Hammersmith,  A  igust  19bh,  1882. — Dear 
Sir, — Your  system,  which  I  am  employing  every  moment,  inspires  me  more  and 
more  with  such  a  new  burning  zeal,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  study  night  and  day 
without  any  rest.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  change  it  has  made  in  my  studies. 
Study  !  Why  the  sound  of  the  word  is  to  most  students  hard  labour.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  hitherto  been  a  very  hard  student.  I  always  felt 
as  if  I  were  to  be  in  bondage  for  my  lifetime.  But  now  4  The  Art  of  Never 
Forgetting,’  the  method  of  Professor  A.  Loisette,  the  marvellous  liberator,  has 
set  me  free.  Why,  your  method  make3  life  more  pleasant  to  me,  and  study  is  no 
more  hard  labour,  but  a  luxury,  my  greatest  deFght.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  reward  you  for  your  instruction.  Money  cannot  do  it.  But  this  assurance 
I  give  you,  that  yon  are  cherished  iu  a  loving,  thankful  heart,  and  may  it  please 
Providence  to  spare  you  long,  for  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-m°n. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Merve.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  GRAVE  incident  occurred  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  having 
inquired,  in  a  guarded  and  significant  way,  whether  serious  news 
had  not  been  received  from  Madagascar,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  stating  that,  according  to  telegrams  re¬ 
ceived  via  Zanzibar,  Tamatave,  the  chief  port  of  Madagascar, 
was  occupied  by  the  French  on  June  14th.  The  French 
Admiral  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege,  arrested  the  native 
“  secretary  ”  to  the  Consulate — “interpreter”  would  he,  perhaps, 
a  better  description — imprisoned  a  Missionary,  Mr.  Shaw,  for 
“  communicating  with  the  enemy,”  and  ordered  the  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Pakenham,  to  quit  the  place  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Mr.  Pakenham,  a  man  of  eighteen  stone  and  very  sickly,  died 
seven  hours  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  The  Admiral 
invited  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  ‘Dryad’  to  attend  the  funeral, 
but  subsequently  stopped  all  communication  between  that  vessel 
and  the  shore.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  very  serious  tone,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say  that  the  Government  had  communicated  with 
that  of  France  on  this  “  grave  and  painful  occurrence,”  and 
were  “  awaiting  those  explanations  which  it  had  been  intimated 
to  that  Government  were  anticipated.”  Lord  Granville  on 
Thursday  endorsed  this  statement,  adding  that  he  had  com¬ 
municated  with  the  French  Charge  d’ Affaires  within  a  few 
minutes  of  receiving  the  telegrams,  and  that  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour,  though  ignorant  of  the  facts,  had  admitted  that  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Consul  needed  extreme  circumstances  to  justify  it. 

No  intelligence  whatever  of  these  events  appears  to  have 
reached  Paris,  but  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Premier,  assures  the  Cor- 
a-espondent  of  the  Standard  that  he  had  received  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  with  the  “  greatest  surprise.”  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  faintest  idea  of  any  but  cordial  feelings  towards 
the  British  Government,  which,  in  “  its  dealings  with  France, 
notably  in  the  matter  of  the  Tunis  capitulations,  had  been  so 
thoroughly  fair.”  He  hinted  that  Consul  Pakenham  had  very 
strong  anti-French  feeling,  and  that  the  Missionaries  were  not 
•quite  trustworthy  reporters,  but  bade  the  correspondent  tell  his 
readers  that  the  “  most  sincere  wish  of  the  French  Government 
is  to  live  on  peaceful  and  amicable  terms  with  your  country.” 
That  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  death 
of  Consul  Pakenham  produced  too  deep  an  impression  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  treated ;  hut  two  facts  must  he 
remembered.  One  is  that  the  German  and  other  Consuls,  on 
hearing  of  his  expulsion,  hauled  down  their  flags;  and  another 
is  that  the  news  received  by  Government  is  a  summary  of 
despatches,  probably,  though  not  certainly,  written  by  the 
Captain  of  the  ‘  Dryad,’  and  forwarded  by  the  *  Dragon  ’  to 
Zanzibar.  The  chance  of  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  is, 
therefore,  small. 


A  ice-Pi esideut,  to  elect  an  English  Director  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  appoint  an  English  Naval  officer  In¬ 
spector  of  Navigation  in  both  Canals,  with,  it  is  understood, 
very  large  powers  of  control  on  the  spot;  to  engage  Eng¬ 
lish  pilots;  and  to  reduce  dues,  so  that  §  fr.  per  ton  shall 
be  taken  off  for  every  3  fr.  per  cent,  of  dividend  above  21  per 
cent.  In  return,  the  British  Government  will  lend  £8,000,000 
to  the  Company  at  per  cent.,  for  the  completion  of  the  second 
Canal.  These  terms  are  objected  to  as  too  favourable  to  the 
French,  which  is  not  altogether  the  case,  as  the  Khedive’s  rights 
remain  unimpaired,  and  will  he  exercised  under  English  advice; 
and  as  benefiting  shipping  too  little,  which  is,  in  one  way,  true. 
The  reduction  of  dues  might  have  been  more  rapid,  but  then 
this  is  probably  the  point  on  which  the  Lesseps  family,  who 
represent  the  Company,  would  not  give  way.  They  are  fighting, 
first  of  all,  for  the  shareholders,  and  their  own  fortunes.  We 
have  discussed  the  political  aspect  of  the  affair  elsewhere. 


The  arrangement  with  the  Suez  Canal  Company  must,  of 
course,  he  ratified  by  Parliament,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  he 
strenuously  resisted.  The  shipowners,  who  hoped  for  a  com¬ 
peting  British  Canal,  with  very  low  rates,  are  furious,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  with  their  help  and  the  Irish  vote  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  might  heat  the  Government.  We  do  not  share  these 
apprehensions.  We  question  if  the  Conservatives  will  venture 
to  oppose  what  their  old  leader,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  would 
have  approved  ;  and  we  doubt  if  the  shipowners,  who  have 
only  to  pay  what  all  competitors  have  to  pay,  will  throw 
away  their  seats  on  such  an  issue.  Moreover,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
statement  on  Thursday,  that,  in  his  judgment  and  that  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  Ismail  Khedive  had  conceded  to 
M.  de  Lesseps  the  monopoly  for  Canal  purposes  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  is  very  nearly  final.  Half  the  utility  of  a  new  Canal 
would  he  lost,  if  it  could  not  he  worked  in  combination  with 
the  old  one ;  while  the  expense  of  cutting  through  cultivated 
land  within  reach  of  the  Nile  flood  would  be  enormous.  It  is, 
of  course,  open  to  the  Khedive  to  expropriate  M.  de  Lesseps’ 
concession,  on  payment  of  adequate  compensation;  hut  the 
amount  to  he  awarded  for  a  monopoly  of  that  kind,  yielding 
twenty-one  per  cent.,  with  indefinite  possibilities  of  increase, 
would  stagger  even  the  Treasury.  The  Tories  will,  we  suspect, 
on  reflection,  confine  themselves  to  praising  the  foresight  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  had  all  hut  passed  through 
Committee  before  yesterday’s  sitting.  A  few  slight  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  right  direction, — such  as  the  Equity 
clause  which  will  permit  an  Election  Judge  to  declare 
that  by  a  trivial  case  of  “  treating  ”  or  “  illegal  practice,” 
to  which  neither  the  candidate  nor  his  election  agent  has  been 
in  any  way  privy,  the  election  need  not  be  voided;  but  the 
attempt  to  extend  the  same  Equity  clause  to  bribery  on  an 
equally  small  scale,  and  equally  unknown  to  the  candidate  or 
his  election  agent,  was  defeated.  We  do  not  see  why.  Surely, 
the  procuring  by  bribery  of  one  or  two  votes  which  do  not 
turn  the  scale,  and  procuring  these  against  the  express  will 
and  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  candidate  or 
his  election  agent,  ought  not  to  void  an  election  formally 
made  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  electorate.  There  seems 
to  us  nothing  but  danger  to  the  cause  of  purity,  in  pushing 
the  purism  of  the  new  measure  beyond  practical  limits. 
Why  should  oue  or  two  foolish  and  unprincipled  men,  of 
whom  neither  the  candidate  nor  his  agent  knows  anything, 
be  empowered  to  vitiate  an  election  by  their  perfectly  irre¬ 
sponsible  lawlessness  and  folly  ? 


Mr.  Childers  on  Wednesday  described  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  British  Government  with  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The 
Company  are  to  cut  a  second  Canal  by  the  end  of  1888,  parallel 
with  the  first,  and  of  adequate  capacity ;  to  appoint  an  English 


The  hiring  of  public  vehicles  by  a  candidate  or  his  agent  for 
the  conveyance  of  electors  to  the  poll  is  to  he  strictly  forbidden, 
while  it  is  to  he  permitted  to  any  number  of  electors  to  join 
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together  to  hire  a  public  vehicle  for  their  joint  conveyance  to 
the  poll,  and  private  persons  may  lend  their  own  carriages  and 
carts  to  convey  electors  to  the  poll.  This  seems  to  us  an 
altogether  impracticable  confusion  of  prohibitions  and  permis¬ 
sions.  How  is  it  to  be  shown  that  when  a  public  carriage  has 
been  hired  by  a  number  of  electors  to  convey  them  jointly  to 
the  poll,  each  of  them  has  really  paid  his  own  fair  and  equal 
share  P  And  yet,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  there  will  certainly 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  prohibition  against  the  hiring  of 
a  conveyance  by  one  elector  for  the  behoof  of  another  elector. 
And  how  is  it  to  be  shown  that  where  private  carts  and  carriages 
have  been  freely  lent  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll, 
the  owner  has  not  received  and  will  not  receive  any  equivalent 
for  thus  placing  his  conveyances  at  the  disposal  of  the  candidate? 
We  still  hold  very  strongly  that  if  all  paying  for  conveyance  is 
to  be  disallowed,  the  lending  or  hiring  of  vehicles  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  electors  to  the  poll  should  have  beeu  wholly  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  Bill.  As  it  stands,  the  provisions  on  this  head 
will  lead  to  endless  disputes,  confusions,  disappointments,  and 
recriminations. 


Mr.  Chaplin  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Government  on 
Tuesday  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  a  victory  not  only 
over  the  Government,  but  over  the  Act  of  1878  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  cattle,  which  his  resolution  virtually  requires  the  House 
of  Commons  to  repeal.  His  allegation  was  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  has  not  beeu  kept  out  of  England  under  that  Act,  as 
administered  by  the  Government, — that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
is  of  foreign  origin,  and  might  be  stamped  out,  if  importation 
from  countries  which  suffer  under  it  were  forbidden,  and 
that  such  importations  ought  to  be  forbidden  iu  the  interest 
of  the  British  farmer.  His  contention  is  that  only  four 
per  cent,  of  the  meat  supply  of  England  would  be  excluded 
by  excluding  all  importations  from  countries  which  suffer  under 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  aud  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  might  be  regained  by  the  increase  of  the  dead-meat  import. 
Of  the  mischief  done  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  particular 
districts,  Mr.  Chaplin  adduced  plenty  of  evidence,  though,  in 
fact,  none  was  needed,  as  that  mischief  is  matter  of  notoriety. 


Mr.  Mundella’s  reply  was  very  exhaustive  and  powerful.  He 
showed  that  the  Act,  which  had  only  been  five  years  in  opera¬ 
tion,  had  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  stamping  out  rinderpest 
and  sheep-rot,  diminishing  in  a  very  great  degree  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  keeping  down  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  minute  figure,  as  compared  with  its  ravages  in  1871. 
He  showed  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Clare  Sewell 
Read  had  both  expressed  themselves  fully  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  the  Act,  and  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  it  more  stringently  ;  and  he  declared  that  if  the  inter¬ 
mediate  course  of  slaughtering  suspected  cargoes  of  cattle  at  the 
port  of  arrival  was  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the 
alternative  between  free  entry  and  complete  prohibition  alone 
left,  new  legislation  would  he  needed,  since  the  Act  of  1878 
legalised  distinctly  that  intermediate  course  ;  and  he  insisted  at 
length  on  the  frightful  cost  to  the  food  of  the  country  of  the  new 
policy.  His  speech  was,  to  our  minds,  absolutely  convincing; 
but  some  Liberals  deserted  to  Mr.  Chaplin  and  a  good  many 
stayed  away,  and  the  Government  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  8  :  200  votes  to  192.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  even  better  to  invite  the  House  to  rescind  its  vote,  than  to 
act  upon  it. 


The  accounts  from  Egypt  are  most  distressing.  The  deaths 
from  cholera  in  Damietta  are  declining,  the  daily  average  having 
sunk  from  120  to  35 ;  but  vt  Mansourah,  a  town  thirty-three 
miles  up  the  river,  with  only  17,000  people,  the  deaths  were  on 
Monday  101,  on  Tuesday  102,  and  on  Thursday  90.  In  neither 
town  are  there  any  European  doctors,  and  the  Egyptian  doctors 
are  worse  than  useless  ;  while  the  lack  of  medicine,  disinfectants, 
and  organisation  is  almost  total.  The  Ministers  are  either 
afraid  of  the  cholera,  which  is  unlikely,  they  being  Mussulmans, 
or  they  are  afraid  of  European  pressure  on  the  subject,  for  they 
are  maintaining  the  cordon  with  savage  rigour.  It  is  utterly 
useless,  of  course,  as  any  one  passes  who  can  bribe  the  soldiers ; 
but  the  orders  are  to  shoot  any  citizens  who  try  to  break 
through,  aud  when  bribes  are  not  offered,  or  any  one  is 
looking  on,  the  orders  are  obeyed.  According  to  the  latest 
telegrams,  the  people,  with  their  wages  stopped,  all  business 
suspended,  and  no  means  of  communicating  with  outsiders 


are  dying  of  starvation,  and  supplies  sent  by  the  charitable 
Europeans  of  Alexandria  are  returned,  by  official  order.  The 
Europeans  on  Thursday  engaged  three  doctors,  but  hitherto 
Cherif  Pasha  has  declined  assistance,  and  especially  prohibits 
spirits,  though  brandy  and  opium  are  the  only  effective  remedies.. 


The  French  Chamber  on  Tuesday  began  and  finished  another 
debate  on  Tonquin,  M.  Granet,  on  behalf  of  the  Radicals, 
pleading  that  military  occupation  would  not  make  a  valuable- 
colony  ;  and  that  China,  even  if  she  did  not  intervene  openly, 
might  wage  a  harassing  war  through  hands  of  pirates  under 
the  Black  Flag.  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  in  reply,  repudiated 
the  idea  of  war  with  China,  from  which  he  expected  concessions, 
though,  he  said,  the  Marquis  Tseng  resorted  to  undiplomatic- 
methods  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world.  He  declared 
the  Bouree  Treaty  inadmissible,  as  it  would  establish  a  double 
Protectorate  of  Anam,  and  “  a  double  Protectorate  always 
embroiled  the  Protecting  Powers,” — a  sentence  which  Lord 
Granville  will  probably  remember  and  quote  as  applic¬ 
able  to  Egyptian  affairs.  He  allowed,  however,  that  France- 
must  now  be  considered  at  war  with  the  King  of  Anam, 
hut  stated  that  she  would  “  only  ”  occupy  the  valley  of  the 
Songkoi,  a  cool  remark,  as  that  delta  separates  Anam  from 
China,  and  gives  the  entrance  to  Yunnan,  which  the  Chinese- 
dread.  It  is,  moreover,  not  true,  every  French  officer  on  the 
spot  declaring,  what  every  English  official  in  Asia  knows  to  be 
correct,  that  no  arrangement  can  he  made  with  Anam  until  Hue, 
the  fortress  capital,  has  been  occupied,  and  the  King  reduced  to 
vassalage.  Besides,  though  the  vitality  of  these  Indo-Chinese 
kingdoms  is  not  high,  no  kingdom,  even  Anam,  can  qiart  with  a 
province  like  Tonquin,  which  connects  it  with  its  natural  allies, 
until  it  has  been  conquered. 


The  Comte  de  Chambord  still  lives,  and  the  accounts  of  his 
condition  are  sometimes  more  favourable.  His  immediate  agent 
in  Paris,  however,  the  Comte  de  Blacas,  publishes  ominous- 
bulletins  ;  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  grown  worse  since  he- 
ceased  to  wish  to  see  them,  and  the  latest  telegram  from  Vienna, 
whei-e  the  Count’s  condition  is  watched  with  interest,  mentions 
that  the  disease  begins  to  he  called  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It 
appears  to  be  the  steady  etiquette  of  Courts  never  to  admit  that 
hope  is  over  with  a  royal  personage  until  he  dies,  and  the  custom- 
has  extended  to  America.  The  doctors  admitted  after  the  death 
of  President  Garfield  that  the  injury  to  his  spine  from  the  bullet 
made  recovery  hopeless,  and  that  they  knew  this  all  through. 


A  good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  on  Thursday  in  an  inquiry 
by  Mr.  Creyke  into  a  grant  of  a  pension  of  £250  a  year  to 
Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  that  the 
Prince  bad  devoted,  not  only  bis  whole  time,  but  much  money, 
to  philological  l-esearches  of  a  kind  essential  to  human  history, 
but  entirely  uuremunerative,  the  public  declining  to  buy  the- 
books.  He  had,  for  example,  printed  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  twenty-nine  different  languages,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  in> 
seventy-two  European  languages  and  dialects,  and  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children  in  eleven  dialects  of  Basque.  Labours  of 
this  kind  permanently  facilitate  philological  inquiry,  and  Mr.. 
Gladstone  might,  we  believe,  have  added  that  the  Prince  trans¬ 
lated  the  Song  of  Solomon  into  most  of  the  dialects  of  English. 
The  only  fair  ground  for  comment  is  that  the  pension  is  rather 
larger  than  usual,  and  larger  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
Prince  been  either  an  Englishman  or  a  commoner.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  he  had  expended  far  more  than  he 
will  ever  receive  in  distributing  the  books,  as  aids  to  inquiry, 
among  the  philologists  of  the  world. 


Mr.  Hugh  Mason’s  motion  for  extending  the  franchise  to> 
female  as  well  as  to  male  householders  was  beaten,  on  Friday 
week,  by  a  majority  of  16,  in  a  small  and  rather  indifferent 
House,  114  voting  for  the  motion  and  130  against  it.  The  defect 
of  the  debate  was  that  those  who  advocated  women’s  suffrage- 
were  not  agreed  among  themselves,  some  of  them  advocating  it 
on  principles  which  would  destroy  the  household  basis  of  the 
franchise  altogether,  and  give  the  wife  of  every  householder  a 
vote  not  only  if  she  were  a  householder,  hut  simply  as  the 
political  equal  of  her  husband,  while  the  greater  number  oi 
the  advocates  of  the  motion  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  property  qualification, — which,  by  the  way,  would 
never  have  been  adopted  uuless,  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  womei 
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voters  had  been  out  of  the  question, — there  is  no  good  reason 
why  women  should  not  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament,  which 
■does  not  in  their  estimation  equally  apply  against  women’s 
voting  for  Municipal  Councils  and  for  School  Boards. 
Sir  Henry  James  pointed  out  that  if  this  measure  were 
■adopted,  then,  under  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act 
any  married  woman  who  held  a  freehold  would  receive  the 
vote  for  that  freehold,  so  that  not  only  single  women  who 
were  householders,  but  wives  would  be  enfranchised.  A  very 
general  feeling  was  expressed,  even  by  the  advocates  of  women’s 
suffrage,  against  admitting  women  to  Parliament,  and  indeed 
nothing  could  look  less  like  the  triumph  of  women’s  equality  as 
regards  political  rights  than  the  general  tenor  of  the  debate, 
even  in  the  mouths  of  such  advocates  of  women’s  suffrage  as  Mr. 
Hugh  Mason,  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  and 
Mr.  Courtney.  _ 

Mr.  Plunket,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  made  a  very 
bitter  speech  against  the  Government,  at  Betford,  ou  Wednes¬ 
day,  his  chief  text  being  the  Monaghan  election,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  rout  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Pringle.  This  defeat 
Mr.  Pluuket  looks  upon  as,  in  some  unexplained  way,  a  great 
disgrace  to  the  Government ;  whereas,  all  it  shows  is  that  the 
Ulster  farmers  thought  they  should  obtain  more  by  defeating 
the  Government  in  the  seuse  of  a  farther-going  agrarian  move¬ 
ment,  than  by  supporting  it.  Mr.  Plunket  quoted  Mr.  Parnell’s 
-claim  that  he  had  himself  sketched  out  the  Arrears  Bill  of  last 
year  in  Kilmainham,  as  if  he  were  pouring  vitriol  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  quoting  it.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  concealed  from  Parliament  that  be  had  taken  the  notion 
of  such  a  Bill  from  the  Irish  party,  and  bad  taken  it  because, 
■on  considering  the  danger,  as  explained  by  that  party,  that 
The  Land  Act  would  otherwise  fail  of  its  best  results,  he 
frankly  admitted  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  Indeed,  the 
■Government  Arrears  Bill  avowedly  followed  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Redmond’s  Bill, — a  Bill  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  most 
favourably  at  the  time  its  second  reading  was  moved,  so  far  at  least 
.as  his  own  Bill  subsequently  followed  it.  What  disgrace  there  can 
be  in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  claim  that  the  Irish  party  first 
suggested  the  Arrears  Bill, — when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  first 
speeeh  on  the  subject,  ou  the 'occasion  of  discussing  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond’s  Bill, — it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  was  very  natural 
That  the  Irish  party  should  he  the  first  to  perceive  where  the 
Land  Act  might  be  wrecked,  and  it  was  very  right  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  profit  by  that  quickness  of  perception,  since  they  did  not 
■desire  to  see  the  Land  Act  wrecked. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  been  again  the  subject  of  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  Monday,  the  Prime  Minister  read,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  intimating  his  purpose  to 
fake  his  seat  without  regard  to  the  adverse  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons, — a  resolution  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  regards  as  in¬ 
valid  and  illegal.  Mr.  Gladstone  added  that  as  the  Government 
■had  proposed  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  its  own  way,  and  the 
House  had  rejected  its  proposal,  he  must  leave  it  to  the  majority 
to  suggest  the  action  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  view  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s  announced  purpose.  Thereupon  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  proposed  that  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  he  directed  to 
•exclude  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  the  House  until  he  engage  not 
further  to  disturb  its  proceedings,  a  motion  opposed  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remonstrance  against  a 
■useless  waste  of  time,  but  carried,  on  a  division,  by  a  majority 
of  167, — 232  votes  to  65.  Mr.  Newdegate’s  suggestion  tbattbis 
■resolution  should  be  turned  into  a  Standing  Order  was  declared 
•by  the  Speaker  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  since  intimated  in  a  letter  to  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  that  if  be  will  but  declare  that  actual  force  would  be  used 
to  prevent  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  taking  the  oath  and  his  seat,  he 
■f  Mr.  Bradlaugh)  would  at  once  apply  to  the  High  Court  of  J ustice 
for  an  in  junction  to  restrain  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  from  commit¬ 
ting  such  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  may  make  what 
■application  he  pleases  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  hut  we  do 
not  imagine  that  he  or  any  one  else  will  persuade  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  to  impose  law  on  the  House  of  Commons.  It  might, 
.perhaps,  be  better  for  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  did. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Wednesday,  to 
protest  against  the  sentences  passed  on  Messrs.  Foote  and 
Ramsey  for  blasphemy,  and,  indeed,  altogether  against  the  blas¬ 
phemy  laws  as  they  now  stand.  We  greatly  regret  that  Sir 
William  Flareourt  has  not  advised  the  Crown  to  remit  a  large 


portion  of  the  very  heavy  sentences  passed  upon  these  offenders. 
That  they  deserved  some  puuishincnt  for  the  scurrilous  nature  of 
their  attack  on  C  hristianity  may  he  admitted,  hut  the  sentences 
actually  passed  were  of  a  kind  to  gain  them,  with  the  mob,  the 
reputation  of  martyrs.  No  more  foolish  course  could  have  beeu 
taken,  and  we  believe  that,  looking  to  the  kind  of  persons 
punished,  the  sentence  was  unjust  also.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who 
addressed  the  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  is  understood  to 
have  boasted  that  those  who  punished  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr. 
Ramsey  did  not  dare  touch  him.  That  probably  means  only 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  notoriety  is  turning  his  head.  But 
what  greater  folly  cau  be  committed,  than  that  of  making  for 
such  a  man  so  factitious  a  fame  p 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  of  India  have  agreed  to  allow 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  a  lakh  of  rupees  a  month,  £120,000 
a  year,  so  long  as  he  conducts  himself  ou  principles  approved  by 
the  British  Government.  That  is  a  reversion  to  the  old  policy  car¬ 
ried  out  successfull}'  with  Dost  Mahommed.  and  is  thoroughly 
wise.  The  Ameers  of  Afghanistan  can  raise  troops  in 
considerable  numbers  by  calling  on  the  Sirdars,  or  feudal 
nobles  ;  hut  they  cannot  keep  up  a  corps  cl' elite  solely  de¬ 
pendent  on  themselves,  and  ready  to  attack  any  noble, 
without  a  supply  of  specie,  which  they  can  obtain  only 
from  the  British.  With  this  donation,  they  cau  keep 
together  5,000  men  and  some  artillery,  and  so  stamp  out 
the  embers  of  sedition  before  they  burst  into  aflame.  They  cau, 
moreover,  secure  the  prompt  and  permanent  assistance  of  one 
or  two  Sirdars,  with  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  the  money,  the 
desire  for  a  small  specie  revenue  being  extreme.  The  allowance, 
in  fact,  makes  Abdurrahman  a  powerful  Prince,  as  it  made 
Dost  Mahommed,  and  gives  the  British  the  control  of  his  exter¬ 
nal  relations  at  a  teuth  of  Ihe  cost  which  even  a  small  army  at 
Quettah  would  involve.  The  Ameer  will  never  do  any  act  which 
would  stop  his  supply  of  coiu,  aud  it  should  be  carefully  noted 
tbat  the  payments  are  to  be  made  month  by  month.  That  is  to 
say,  the  most  essential  revenue  of  the  Court  of  Cabul  can  be 
stopped  at  a  month’s  notice. 

We  greatly  regret  to  bear  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  which  on  Tuesday  took  the  form  of  peritonitis, 
accompanied  by  terrible  pain.  On  Friday  he  was  thought  to  be 
mirck  better,  though  by  no  means  out  of  danger.  The  Bishop 
is  by  far  the  greatest  orator  on  the  Episcopal  Bench,  probably 
the  greatest  orator  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  lias,  too,  a  good 
deal  less  of  the  professionally  clerical  posture  of  mind  iu  him 
than  the  other  Bishops.  We  heartily  hope  for  his  early  and. 
complete  recovery.  Genius  of  any  kind  is  not  too  abundant 
in  either  Church  cr  State,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is 
not  only  a  man  of  genius,  hut  a  man  of  genius  with  that  dash 
of  audacity  in  him  which  gives  to  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastic 
a  special  flavour  of  its  own. 

The  Bishop  of  Liucoln,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  is  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  has  intimated  that  if  the  See  of  Southwell,  which 
would  take  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Act  of  1878,  cannot  be  speedily  founded,  owing 
to  deficiency  of  funds,  he  shall  think  it  necessary  soon  to  resign 
his  bishopric.  £19,000  remains  to  be  raised  before  the  See  of 
Southwell  can  be  constituted,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  hardly  thinks 
the  prospect  near  enough  to  warrant  him,  at  his  age,  in  continuing 
to  govern  so  unwieldy  a  diocese,  and  one  which  needs  so  strenuous 
an  administration.  LTiless,  therefore,  some  great  impulse  is  given 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Southwell  See,  Dr.  Wordsworth  will 
resign.  It  is  a  great  pity.  We  have  ofteD  differed  widely  from 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  his  example, — his  singular  simplicity  aud  piety, — as  a 
ruler  of  the  sober  hut  somewhat  worldly-minded  Church  of  the 
nation. _ 

The  slight,  hut  persistent,  decline  in  Consols  has  given  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  remark.  It  is  due,  we  are  told,  to  considerable 
sales  by  small  holders,  and  a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  trustees, 
who  have  sought  the  Two  aud  a  Half  per  Cents.,  a  stock  greatly 
in  request.  Neither  small  owners  nor  trustees  like  Consols  over 
par,  and  turn  aside  to  any  safe  stock  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
any  political  accident.  Nothing,  one  would  say,  could  resist 
the  effect  of  the  laws  ordering  certain  investments  to  be  made 
in  Cousols,  hut  the  difficulty  experienced  iu  keeping  them  above 
par  is  very  notable. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  09 §  to  99|. 
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BRITISH  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 

IS  the  Times  really  wishing  for  a  rupture  with  France,  for 
it  is  that  which  it  is  helping  to  force  on  ?  The  situation 
is  quite  grave  enough,  without  the  use  of  such  language  as  it 
indulged  in  on  Friday  morning.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France  have  for  some 
time  past  been  less  cordial  thin  of  old.  The  relics  of  the 
Gambettist  party,  supported  by  a  good  deal  of  upper-class 
and  military  opinion,  and,  we  fear,  by  some  strong  financial 
Rings,  are  determined  to  press  Gambetta’s  policy  of  “adding  to 
the  fortune  of  France,’’  and  repairing  her  prestige  by  acquir¬ 
ing  new  colonial  dependencies, — not  colonies  proper,  but  pro¬ 
vinces  in  which  sugar  can  be  grown,  mines  can  be  opened,  and 
new  trades  can  be  developed.  Their  especial  favourite,  M.  Challe- 
mel-Lacour,  heartily  agrees  with  their  views,  and  pushes  their 
policy  in  Indo-China,  in  Madagascar,  in  Tunis, and  in  the  Pacific, 
with  a  very  high  hand,  amusing  the  Chamber  all  the  while  with 
tales  of  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  his  ideas  can  be 
carried  out.  The  English  Press,  however,  and  it  may  be  the 
English  diplomatists,  though  they  neither  intrigue  nor  oppose 
him,  perpetually  worry  him  by  exposures  of  the  facts,  which 
reach  the  Deputies,  alarm  them  with  a  sense  of  the  new 
liabilities  they  are  undertaking,  and  produce  annoying  inter¬ 
pellations.  The  Radicals  do  not  want  great  colonial  wars,  and 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  has  to  explain  away  everything,  facts 
included,  about  once  a  week.  No  Foreign  Secretary 
would  like  that,  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  -a  man  of 
the  literary  rather  than  the  political  type,  with  an  acrid 
and  over-vehement  genius,  is  irritated  by  it  to  fury,  and  com¬ 
municates  that  fury  to  agents  abroad,  who,  as  we  see  in  Tama- 
tave,  are  disposed  already  to  use  violence  in  asserting  French 
prerogatives.  The  Press  of  Paris,  inspired  in  part  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  is  boiling  over  with  a  suppressed  rage,  which 
finds  vent  on  every  safe  occasion — e.g.,  the  outburst  of  cholera 
in  Egypt — and  but  for  the  steady  resolve  of  the  Chamber  to 
avoid  complications,  M.  G  levy’s  calm  sense,  and  M.  Jules  Ferry’s 
good-temper,  the  continuance  of  relations  with  France  might 
become  impossible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  Government,  which 
is  entirely  friendly  to  France,  though  determined  to  be  un¬ 
hampered  in  Egypt,  is  compelled  to  steer  warily,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  both  Germany  and  Russia  would  like  to  see  the  two 
nations  quarrel ;  and  it  has  done  so.  It  has  been  obliged  to 
awaken  the  French  Government  to  the  complications  which  a 
blockade  of  Chinese  ports  might  create,  but  it  has  left  them 
alone  in  Anam,  and  has  advised  the  Cabinet  of  Pekin  to 
exercise  patience.  It  has  done  nothing  in  Madagascar,  literally 
nothing,  or  Admiral  Pierre  could  not  have  fired  a  shot.  It 
has  facilitated  French  policy  as  to  the  Capitulations  in 
Tunis  with  a  friendliness  which  M.  Jules  Ferry  cordially  and 
publicly  acknowledges,  and  it  has  resolved  the  most  dangerous 
problem  of  all,  the  Suez  Canal,  in  a  spirit  so  equitable  and 
generous  that  the  French  are  delighted,  and  the  English  ship¬ 
owners  and  Chauvinists  declare  that  British  interests  have  been 
unduly  neglected.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  What 
the  Government  has  done  in  negotiating  with  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  to  conciliate  France  at  every  point  on  which  British 
national  interests  were  not  involved.  It  has  not  done  much 
to  secure  a  great  reduction  in  the  Canal  dues,  which  the 
shipowner,  not  the  general  trader,  would  have  pocketed ; 
it  has  left  the  Shareholders  of  the  Canal  their  profits, 
which  it  could  hardly  have  taken  away  without  com¬ 
pensation  ;  and  it  has  allowed  the  Canal  to  remain  in 
name  French,  so  avoiding  what  would  have  been  regarded  in 
France  as  an  act  of  violent  high-handedness,  to  be  hereafter 
avenged.  But  it  has  insisted  that  the  Canal  shall  have  a 
double  instead  of  a  single  line  of  water-way, — an  immense 
gain  to  commerce,  because  with  two  water-ways  not  only  is  the 
capacity  of  the  Canal  doubled,  but  a  much  higher  speed  of  transit 
can  be  secured.  The  vessels  in  each  canal  will  only  steam  one 
way,  and  there  is,  therefore,  none  of  that  risk  of  collision  which 
now  reduces  the  steamers  often  to  a  mile  an  hour.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  moreover,  insisted  that  the  control  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  English  Admiral, 
whose  powers  are  to  be  great,  and  wTho  will  be  supported  by 
the  Khedive,  and  by  this  country  and  India, — that  is,  by  the 
masters  of  both  ends  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Canal.  It 
has  seated  an  Englishman  as  Vice-President  of  the  Canal 
Company,  who  must  know  everything  the  Company  does, 


and  who,  if  needful,  will  have  the  courage  to  oppose  M.  de 
Lesseps  himself.  It  has  provided  that  in  any  new  issue  of' 
Shares  the  English  shall  have  fair-play,  and  it  has  finally 
and  most  astutely  avoided  creating  a  farther  French  financial 
interest  in  the  Canal,  by  finding  the  money  itself,  at  a  profit¬ 
able  rate.  The  Treasury  will  emit  £8,000,000  Consols  at 
3  per  cent. — the  form,  of  course,  will  be  Two  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  but  that  is  immaterial — for  which  it  is  to  receive  3| 
per  cent.  That  this  sum  will  suffice  to  construct  the  second 
line  of  Canal  wTe  do  not  believe,  for  the  old  one  costs- 
£15,000,000,  and,  as  all  parties  alike  have  forgotten, 
the  new  one  cannot  be  built,  as  the  first  line  was,  by  unpaid 
and  well-whipped  forced  labour  ;  but  a  debt  of  ^£12, 000, 000 
at  three  per  cent,  would  not  impair  the  growing  solvency  of 
the  Canal.  Under  the  Convention,  therefore,  which  must  in- 
outline  have  been  seen  and  endorsed  by  the  French  Ministry,, 
and  which  delights  the  French,  the  British  Government 
retains,  through  the  Khedive,  the  territorial  sovereignty 
of  the  doubled  Canal ;  it  becomes  the  grand  mortgagor 
of  the  Company ;  it  assumes  direct  and  full  control  of 
the  navigation  ;  and  it  seats  its  agent  in  the  Vice-Presidency. 
What  in  the  world  does  the  Times  want  ?  The  extinction 
of  M.  de  Lesseps’s  claim  to  monopolise  the  right  of  cut¬ 
ting  ?  That  claim  is,  in  a  national  sense,  wrorth  nothing- 
at  all.  It  is  perfect,  as  against  any  other  Company  or  private 
combination,  and  to  take  it  away  would,  as  our  own  Law 
Officers  affirm,  be  an  act  of  sheer  violence ;  but  it  cannot  be 
pleaded  against  the  right  of  the  Khedive,  as  Sovereign,  to  ex¬ 
propriate  any  Company  whatever  within  his  own  dominion,, 
just  as  the  French  Chamber  may  expropriate  any  Railway  or 
other  Company  owning  a  “  concession,”  on  paying  full  compensa¬ 
tion.  Does  the  Times  desire  that  England  should  become  mistress 
of  the  Canal  as  it  is  of  the  Mersey  ?  Then  it  is  asking  the  im¬ 
possible.  All  Europe  would  protest,  possibly  in  arms — for  the- 
Canal  is  legally  an  arm  of  the  sea — and  if  it  did  not,  the  power 
claimed,  even  if  granted,  must  be  resigned  at  once.  Lord 
Granville  has  already  proposed  that  the  Canal  shall  be  not 
neutralised,  but  declared  exactly  as  open  to  navigators  as  the- 
Straits  of  Dover  ;  and  however  the  legists  may  discuss  details, 
that  must  be  the  ultimate  solution,  if  we  are  not  to  surrender 
an  equally  important  Canal,  that  of  Panama,  to  the  dominion 
of  a  single  Power.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Government  has  secured  all  it  could,  and  that  is  a  very 
great  deal,  though  it  has  not  given  the  shipowners  a  great 
bonus  at  M.  de  Lesseps’s  expense,  and  has  broken  the  heart 
of  some  financiers  by  lending  a  loan  out  of  which  they 
would  have  extracted,  in  commission,  previous  interest,  and 
the  rise  of  the  market,  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  or  £800,000. 

The  effect  of  all  we  have  said  is,  of  course,  greatly  increased 
by  the  unexpected  news  from  Tamatave.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  French  Government  desires  a  struggle  with  England, 
or  that  it  will  back  up  Admiral  Pierre  in  his  extraordinary 
proceedings  towards  her  Majesty’s  Consul,  Mr.  Pakenham,  and 
her  Majesty’s  ship  ‘  Dryad.’  But  every  Government  feels  pain- 
when  compelled  to  disown  officers  who  in  certain  situations  are, 
if  not  supported,  useless,  and  it  is  well  that  a  request  from  Great 
Britain  for  reparation  in  Madagascar  does  not  come  on  the  top 
of  irritating  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Of  course,  the 
request  for  reparation  must  be  made,  and  if  the  facts  are  truly 
reported,  made  in  earnest.  The  Shaw  affair  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant,  as  there  may  be  evidence  that  the  worthy  Missionary 
did  commit  imprudences,  and  our  distrust  of  dragomans- 
in  the  Far  East — and  the  Malagasy  secretary  of  the  Consulate 
was  just  a  dragoman — is  considerable  ;  but  the  order  to  Mr. 
Pakenham  must  be  indefensible.  International  intercourse 
could  not  go  on,  if  its  agents  were  liable  to  peremptory  ex¬ 
pulsion  at  the  discretion  of  any  person  whatever.  If  Mr. 
Pakenham  erred  in  any  way,  his  conduct  could  have  been 
brought  to  Lord  Granville’s  notice  by  the  French  Government 
without  difficulty,  and  for  that  order  there  must  be  frank 
apologies.  The  French  Government,  however,  will  see  that  as 
readily  as  the  British  ;  and  to  make  those  apologies  difficult  by 
extravagant  language  is  not  sound  patriotism,  or  sound  sense 
either.  There  will  be  no  war,  for  neither  nation  wants  one,  and 
what  is  the  use,  when  redress  can  be  obtained  by  conciliatory 
firmness,  of  leaving  an  impression  that  France  was  haughtily 
treated  in  a  moment  of  embarrassment  ?  Be  it  understood,  we 
are  not  in  the  least  pleading  for  any  concession,  either  of 
principle  or  dignity.  We  contended  for  the  rendition  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  at  a  time  when  war  with  the 
North  seemed  to  us  to  involve  a  horrible  blow  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  world;  and  we  would  fight  France  willingly, 
sooner  than  the  British  Flag  should  be  treated  with  de- 
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liberate  contempt.  But  we  utterly  disbelieve  in  any  such 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  and  would, 
so  far  as  possible,  enable  that  Government  to  repair  the  wrong, 
without  compelling  it  to  quarrel  with  its  own  Navy,  which  is 
just  now  sore,  anti-British,  and  owing  to  the  events  of  1870, 
possessed  of  unprecedented  influence  in  French  political  affairs. 
The  sailors  can  be  relied  on  against  Paris,  and  no  other  force  can. 


ME.  CHAPLIN'S  VICTORY  AND  ME.  MUNDELLA’S 
SPEECH. 

-V/T~E.  CHAPLTN’S  victory  on  Tuesday  night  illustrates 
JJlJ_  afresh  the  old  remark  that  a  producing  interest  is 
always  indefinitely  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  numbers 
than  consumers,  who  have  no  means  of  common  action,  can 
ever  be.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  victory, — which  was  due  to  the 
defection  of  a  good  many  Liberals  and  the  abstention  of  many 
more, — was  the  victory  of  the  graziers  over  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  As  we  understand  the  issue  in  debate,  it  is 
very  simple.  The  Act  of  1878  was  intended  to  give  the  Privy 
Council  a  large  discretion  as  between  three  courses  of  action 
towards  foreign  cattle, — free  admission,  slaughter  at  the  port 
of  debarcation,  and  complete  prohibition.  They  were  to  be 
admitted  free  whenever  there  was  reasonable  evidence  that 
the  countries  from  which  the  cattle  are  imported  are  under 
good  sanitary  provisions  as  regards  the  health  and  transit 
of  the  cattle,  and  free  from  disease ;  they  were  to  be 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarcation,  whenever  the  coun¬ 
tries  whence  the  cattle  come  are  not  free  from  disease, 
but  where  the  disease  is  not  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, 
and  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  mis¬ 
chief  arising  to  the  cattle-breeder  from  the  possible  importa¬ 
tion  of  disease  would  not  be  nearly  so  serious  as  the  mischief 
arising  to  the  English  people  from  a  serious  limitation  of  their 
food  ;  and  they  were  to  be  prohibited  altogether,  whenever  the 
Privy  Council  and  their  advisers  believed  that  the  danger  of 
infection, — such  as  must  be  involved  in  any  coming  of  unhealthy 
cattle,  even  though  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  arrival, — would 
involve  greater  loss  and  suffering  to  the  English  people  at 
large,  than  the  complete  exclusion  of  cattle  coming  to  us  from 
that  region.  The  Privy  Council  have  enforced  the  Act  in 
this  general  sense, — that  when  they  knew  the  origin  of  the 
cattle  to  be  a  country  infected  with  rinderpest  and  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  they  prohibited  the  importation  altogether ;  that 
when  they  knew  it  to  be  infected  only  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  which  is  a  much  less  serious  affair,  but  still  knew  it  to 
be  infected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  a  virulent  form, 
they  prohibited  importation  for  a  time  till  they  secured  greater 
care  and  stricter  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  exporting 
country  and  in  consequence  a  great  limitation  of  the 
danger ;  but  that  generally  they  insisted  only  on  the 
slaughter  at  the  port  of  arrival  of  animals  arriving  from 
countries  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease ;  and  that  they  admitted  cattle  freely  only  where 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  country  from  which  the  importa¬ 
tions  came  was  not  infected  with  any  disease,  and  that  its 
sanitary  regulations  were  good.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  victory,  if 
it  is  to  be  acted  on,  really  means  this, — that  there  is  to 
be  no  intermediate  course  at  all,  that  the  exercise  of 
discretion  by  the  Privy  Council  is  to  cease,  and  that 
whenever  they  are  not  satisfied  that  the  country  from 
which  the  cattle  are  received  is  absolutely  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  they  must  prohibit  importation  from  that  country 
altogether,  and  not  allow  cattle  to  arrive,  even  though 
they  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  arrival.  In  other  words, 
the  consumer  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  grazier  or  breeder, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  meat  supply  is  to  be  cut  off ; 
though,  as  Mr.  Mundella  tells  us,  only  six  diseased  animals 
have  been  imported  in  the  last  six  months  out  of  thirty 
thousand  actually  imported.  And  thus  the  value  of  the  cattle 
bred  at  home  is  to  be  artificially  raised.  And  this  is  to 
be  the  course  taken  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cattle  bred 
in  England  show  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  disease 
than  the  cattle  recently  imported  from  foreign  countries  under 
the  careful  administration  of  the  Act  of  1878.  Mr.  Mundella 
believes,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his  friends  do  not  deny,  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  restriction,  if  it  is  to  be  actually  enforced, 
will  raise  the  price  of  meat  at  least  2d.  or  3d.  a  pound  in  this 
country, — a  rise  of  price  which  practically  means  a  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  animal  food  by 
very  large  classes  in  this  country.  In  short,  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
resolution  means  that,  when  the  loss  of  the  British  grazier 
and  breeder  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  loss  of  a  meat  diet 


by  the  poorer  population  of  England  at  large,  the  infliction 
of  loss  on  the  latter  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

And  what  is  the  excuse  for  this  sudden  reversal  of  the  policy 
of  1878?  Because,  says  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Act  of  1878  has 
failed.  Let  any  one  who  is  taken  in  by  that  monstrous 
statement,  study  Mr.  Mundella’s  very  able  speech.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  meant  that  the  Act  of  1878  as  administered  has  not 
absolutely  excluded  all  importations  of  disease,  the  Act  has 
failed — only  nobody  ever  expected  that  it  would  succeed.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  imported  into  this  country  in  1880,  through 
the  admission  of  an  infected  cargo  to  Deptford.  But  is  that 
failure  ?  The  failure  of  a  measure  means,  we  suppose,  not 
that  it  does  not  effect  everything  that  the  most  sanguine 
hoped,  but  that  it  does  not  improve  matters, — or  even,  if  you 
please,  that  it  does  not  effect  as  much  as  the  reasonable  and 
moderate  supporters  of  the  measure  anticipated.  In  this 
case,  judged  by  either  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  Act  has 
not  only  not  failed,  but  has  succeeded  splendidly.  It  has 
in  five  years’  administration  extinguished  rinderpest  and 
sheep-rot.  It  has  diminished  pleuro-pneumonia  by  75  per 
cent.  And  it  has  kept  foot-and-mouth  disease  within  such 
moderate  limits  that  there  have  been  fewer  cases  of  it  within 
the  last  three  years  than  there  were  in  a  single  month  of  1871. 
If  that  is  failure,  what  would  success  mean  ?  We  suppose  it 
would  mean,  in  Mr.  Chaplin’s  mouth,  the  absolute  extinction 
of  imported  disease  of  all  kinds, — indigenous  disease  cannot, 
of  course,  be  extinguished,— at  any  cost,  however  enormous,  to 
the  population  of  this  country. 

We  submit  that  Mr.  Mundella  amply  proved  his  case  that 
it  is  infinitely  better  for  this  country  at  large  to  import  30,000 
cattle,  of  which  six  should  be  diseased,  if  the  disease,  even 
though  infectious,  be  disease  only  of  a  comparatively  mild 
kind,  and  if  precautions  be  taken  by  slaughtering  at  the 
port  of  arrival  to  prevent  any  needless  risk  of  contagion, 
than  to  exclude  the  29,994  healthy  animals  for  the 
sake  of  also  excluding  the  six  diseased.  For  what,  after 
all,  does  the  imported  disease  mean  ?  It  means,  no  doubt,  a 
risk  of  considerable  loss  to  breeders  and  farmers.  But  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  29,994  sound  animals  means  the  certainty  of  very 
heavy  loss  indeed  to  the  people,  nor  is  there  the  least  security 
that  under  Mr.  Chaplin’s  restrictions  the  health  of  English  cattle 
in  general  would  be  much  better  than  before.  Though  a  new 
chance  of  foreign  disease  would  be  shut  out,  disease  originating 
in  this  country  could  not  be  shut  out ;  and,  as  every  one  knows, 
epidemics  very  often  strike  only  those  who  would  have 
been  struck  down  by  some  other  illness,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  caught  by  the  epidemic.  In  numberless  instances, 
epidemic  outbreaks  have  appeared  to  absorb  the  normal 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  place  where  the  outbreak  occurs,  so 
that  doctors  have  assured  us  that  the  actual  quantity  of 
disease  has  not  been  so  much  increased,  as  transformed  from  a 
variety  of  different  types  into  the  single  type  of  the  prevalent 
epidemic.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  very  well,  by  preventing 
the  importation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  succeed  only  in 
altering  the  particular  character  of  the  malady  by  which  our 
cattle  are  affected,  and  not  succeed  in  keeping  them  healthier, 
or  at  least  healthier  to  anything  like  the  extent  represented 
by  the  number  of  cases  affected  by  the  epidemic.  But  in  any 
case,  the  price  paid  must  be  the  same.  We  must  forego 
the  advantage  of  all  the  non-diseased  cattle  imported,  for  the 
sake  of  excluding  the  few  cases  of  disease.  Is  this  what  the 
English  people  wish  ?  We  do  not  believe  it.  And  however 
much  the  farmers  may  protest  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  a  Protective  system — and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  so 
far  as  they  know  themselves,  they  speak  the  truth — there 
is  evidently  a  fascination  to  the  breeder’s  mind  in  the  prospect 
of  that  advance  of  the  price  of  meat  by  2d.  or  3d.  a  pound, 
which,  do  what  he  may,  he  cannot  prevent  from  more  or  less 
unconsciously  influencing  his  judgment.  What  we  have  to 
consider  is  whether  the  people  of  England  at  large  ought  to 
suffer  severely  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  We  believe  that  the  Act 
of  1878  was  being  administered  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  large, 
but  that  Mr.  Chaplin’s  resolution  is  a  resolution  in  the  interest 
of  a  class  ;  and  we  should  be  glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  Govern¬ 
ment  invite  the  House  to  reconsider  a  decision  so  disastrous  as 
the  hasty  vote  of  Tuesday  night. 


THE  LATEST  EGYPTIAN  IIOBROR. 

ATTE  wonder  at  the  calm  with  which  these  telegrams  from 
VV  Damietta  and  Mansourah  are  received  in  England. 
They  conceal  horrors  which,  if  they  occurred  in  the  West, 
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would  drive  English  philanthropists  frantic  with  indignation. 
It  is  quite  evident  to  those  who  read  them  with  understanding 
that  in  dealing  with  the  outbreak  of  “cholera”  in  Egypt — if 
the  disease  is  cholera,  which  we  doubt — two  civilisations  have 
clashed,  as  they  will  always  clash  where  a  dual  government  exists 
in  Asia  ;  that  both  are  consequently  paralysed,  and  that  as  a 
result,  two  cities — one  of  82,000  and  one  of  17,000  people — have 
been  turned  into  pestiferous  prisons,  secluded  charnel-houses, 
where  the  wretched  prisoners,  without  medicine,  or  disinfect¬ 
ants,  or  doctors,  or  help,  with  all  business  suspended,  and  in¬ 
comes  unattainable,  and  food  grown  insufficient,  are  dying 
daily,  chiefly  of  starvation,  amid  putrefaction  of  every  kind. 
Damietta  first,  and  Mansourah  after,  being  towns  where  every  sani¬ 
tary  precaution  is  neglected,  but  dogs  are  no  longer  scavengers, 
where  the  introduction  of  decency  without  science  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  inevitable  effect,  poisonous  malaria  in  all  good 
houses,  where  the  bodies  of  animals  are  left  unburied  for 
weeks,  and  the  people  even  fish  with  the  rotten  carcases  of 
dead  cows,  which  are  tethered  to  the  banks  to  attract  the 
prawns,  have  experienced  one  of  their  periodical  visitations  of 
malarious  disease.  It  may  be  cholera,  which  was  originally 
born  in  Lord  Hastings’  camp  under  just  those  conditions,  but 
is  much  more  probably  choleraic  fever,  a  frightful  disease, 
as  deadly  sometimes  as  plague,  but  one  which  requires 
conditions,  and  does  not  march,  as  cholera  does,  steadily 
from  city  to  city,  and  land  to  land.  Whatever  it  was,  had 
Damietta  and  Mansourah  been  really  Egyptian,  the  outbreak 
would  have  been  treated  by  the  Mussulmans,  after  their 
manner,  with  a  profound  calm,  which  has  in  it  alike  apathy 
and  nobleness  of  soul.  No  Oriental  has  the  Western  horror  of 
death,  having  been  wearied  to  suffocation  with  life  for  con¬ 
tinuous  generations  ;  and  the  Mussulman  Asiatic  believes,  in 
addition,  that  the  summons  comes  direct  from  the  Almighty 
Will.  Who  is  he,  that  he  should  resist  God,  or  complain  of 
him,  or  seek  to  turn  him  aside  ?  He  will  not  even  pray  to 
him  for  deliverance  from  his  visible  Message,  and,  with  death 
poured  out  around  him  like  water,  passes  on  to  his  work, 
nurses  his  sick  as  usual,  or  at  the  worst  announces  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  people  retire  into  the 
Desert,  the  single  efficacious  expedient  on  which  European 
Army  Surgeons  rely.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances 
death  does  its  worst ;  but  there  is  no  disturbance  of  life,  no 
dissolution  of  society,  no  pause  in  daily  business,  no  outbreak 
of  blasphemy,  such  as  has  often  occurred  in  French  or  Italian 
cities.  The  women  pass  and  the  men  disappear,  and  the 
children  sink,  in  quiet,  but  the  community  goes  on,  to  the  eye, 
almost  unharmed.  Some  faces  you  knew  are  away,  the  sound 
of  the  wailing,  unchanged  since  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  is 
heard  from  many  houses,  instead  of  few,  and  bearded  men 
shudder  visibly  if  you  ask  for  their  children  ;  but  there  is  no 
break  in  the  stately  calm  of  life,  in  the  haughty  resignation. 
“  Did  I  will  to  be  born  ?”  asked  a  Mussulman  of  the  writer, 
urging  on  him  that  a  peculiarly  fetid  ditch  ought  to  be  cleaned, 
for  it  might  kill  him  ;  and  though  the  ditch  remained,  he  died 
when  his  time  came  unmurmuring.  Damietta  and  Mansourah 
would,  as  Mussulman  cities,  have  suffered  and  recovered,  but 
they  are  not  Mussulman  cities.  Above  them,  overshadowing 
them  like  a  cloud,  drifts  European  opinion,  which  demands 
gently  that  disease  be  treated  scientifically,  and  imperiously 
that  it  be  isolated.  The  Government  of  Egypt  perforce  listens 
to  the  command  and  perforce  obeys  it,  and  the  unhappy  towns 
are  ringed-in  by  cordons  of  troops,  with  orders  to  shoot  down 
all  who  emerge.  So  stringent  are  these  orders,  that  it  is  said 
the  Europeans  of  Damietta,  maddened  with  fear  and  pity, 
attacked  the  cordon  in  arms  and  were  driven  back  by  the  bayonet, 
not  without  deaths, — a  trivial  horror,  compared  with  those  we 
shall  know  when  the  pest-houses  are  opened  once  more.  And 
there,  Europe  having  been  obeyed,  the  Government  stops.  Why 
should  the  Egyptian  Ministers  do  more  ?  They  know  nothing 
of  hygiene ;  their  own  immovable  belief  is  that  Destiny  is 
irreversible,  that  their  own  orders  are  futile,  that  death  and 
life  are  in  the  hands  of  Allah.  They  will  send  telegrams,  if 
yon  worry  enough,  but  they  do  not  want  them  obeyed.  The 
townspeople,  deprived  by  the  cordon  of  occupation,  of  help,  of 
wages,  of  food,  are  left  to  perish.  They  have  no  hygeists, 
no  doctors,  except  six  wretched  natives,  who  believe  all 
disease  is  cold  or  hot,  no  opium,  no  disinfectants,  no 
hospitals,  no  one  to  order  cleanliness,  no  one  to  isolate 
houses,  no  one  to  compel  burial  away  from  the  roadside, 
no  one  to  organise  or  order  flight  into  the  Desert,  which, 
again,  is  prohibited  by  the  cordon  demanded  by  Europe.  The 
Europeans  of  Alexandria  declare  that  medicine  is  not  allowed 
to  enter,  and  whether  that  is  true  or  false,  hitherto  only  one 


European,  a  scientific  chemist  named  Hooker — be  his  name  not 
forgotten  by  Englishmen,  as  it  will  not  be  by  God — has  entered 
the  fatal  towns.  The  Europeans  do  not  shrink  from  the  disease, 
but  from  the  long  imprisonment  in  a  fetid  city,  with  its  food 
exhausted  and  its  people  dying  of  starvation — this  is  literally 
true,  according  to  the  Times'  telegrams — to  which,  if  they  once 
pass  the  cordon,  the  cowardly  selfishness  of  Agnostic  Southern 
Europe,  howling  with  fear  of  death  because  there  is  no  other 
life,  condemns  them.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
be  allowed  to  enter,  for  the  Ministry  are  said  to  pro¬ 
hibit  entrance,  and  certainly  disbelieve  in  effort,  replying 
to  Lord  Granville’s  offers  of  aid  with  gently  immovable 
refusals.  What  will  Infidel  doctors  do,  any  more  than  Mussul¬ 
man  doctors,  against  the  will  of  the  Supreme  ?  They  might  as 
well  insult  Heaven  by  insuring  their  lives,  a  crime  no  faithful 
Mussulman  will  commit.  And  so,  in  the  clash  of  civilisations, 
the  wretched  people  of  Damietta  and  Mansourah  perish  twice 
as  miserably  as  if  they  were  either  Asiatic  or  European.  If 
they  were  Asiatic  they  would  die  as  aged  Englishmen  die  under 
a  “  cold  wave,”  bowing  their  heads  to  fate,  but  not  left  alone 
or  unattended  ;  if  they  were  European,  they  would  be  treated, 
disinfected,  urged  out  to  safer  spots ;  but  they  are  neither,  and 
they  die  as  prisoners  might  die  kept  during  a  fever  in  a 
Morgue. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  complaints  sent  up  from  the 
interior  of  Egypt.  The  officials  there,  say  the  informants  of 
the  Times'  Correspondent,  are  worse  than  ever,  more  indolent, 
more  negligent,  more  corrupt.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  European  ideas  have  been  introduced  without  the  Euro¬ 
peans  to  work  them,  and  while  the  native  energy  has  died 
away,  no  European  sense  of  duty  has  arrived.  The  European 
wishes  to  govern  by  law,  taking  pleasure  in  that,  and  not  in 
the  gratification  of  his  own  will,  and  therefore  carries 
out  law.  The  Asiatic,  if  not  trained  out  of  himself,  finds 
in  authority  no  pleasure,  save  in  the  gratification  of  his 
own  volition,  often  a  very  benevolent  or  upright  one  ;  and  set 
to  administer  rigid  law,  either  does  not  do  it,  or  takes  a  bribe 
to  twist  it  into  galling  injustice.  Make  an  untrained  Mussul¬ 
man  absolute,  and  he  will  often  secure  justice  ;  make  him  an 
exponent  of  a  law  in  which  he  does  not  believe,  and  he  seeks 
his  own  interest,  which  is,  first,  to  enjoy  unruffled  peace,  and 
next,  to  make  some  money.  The  people  appeal  to  the  Mudirs, 
but  the  Mudirs  do  not  want  the  laws  ;  and  then  appeal  to  the 
Ministers,  and  the  Ministers,  unless  worried  there  and  then 
by  Europeans,  do  not  want  them  either.  Trained  men  may 
ultimately  be  secured,  if  there  is  money  to  pay  them  well ;  but 
till  then,  the  endeavour  to  govern  on  Western  motives  with 
Asiatic  instruments  only  ends  in  a  decay  of  social  energy,  and 
universal  hunger  for  unearned  money.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  Mussulmans,  but  they  will  not  take  office  to  be  deprived 
of  what  is  to  them  their  only  reward, — their  power  of  making 
their  own  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  their  creed,  executive.  They 
will  no  more  take  it  than  Englishmen  would  take  Magistracies 
under  Cetewayo,  to  carry  out  his  decrees.  The  two  civilisations 
— the  Asiatic  and  European — can  work  together  when  the 
European  says,  as  a  Eesident  in  a  Native  State  virtually  does, 
“  Work  in  your  own  way,  but  let  me  see  justice  and  content 
as  results,  or  I  will  remove  you  but  they  will,  under  any 
other  system,  only  clash.  And  even  then  the  European  must 
not  ask  that  either  the  justice  or  the  content  shall  be  those  he 
would  see  in  London,  but  only  those  that  reigned  in  Jerusalem, 
when  there  was  peace  for  the  people,  and  death  for  Uriah  the 
Hittite. 


LORD  MONTEAGLE  ON  IRISH  LANDLORDS. 

IT  is  not  only  the  election  in  Monaghan  which  shows  that 
the  new  agrarian  question  in  Ireland  may  shortly  become 
of  high  political  importance.  There  are  signs  abroad  that  in  spite 
of  the  deadly  bitterness  existing  between  Irish  Conservatives 
and  Irish  Liberals,  between  moderate  Home-rulers  and  avowed 
Extremists,  all  Ireland  may  yet  be  united  in  demanding  a  final 
solution  of  the  Land  Question,  in  the  direction  of  extinguishing 
landlordism  altogether.  The  Parnellites  reckon,  the  Times 
says,  on  carrying  eighty-four,  seats,  and  if  they  carry  fifty  they 
will  be  formidable  ;  but,  on  this  one  question,  they  may  find 
unexpected  allies.  Read  carefully,  for  example,  the  lecture  to 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Ireland,  on  “The  Social  Situation  in 
Ireland,”  which  Lord  Monteagle  has  just  republished  in 
pamphlet  form.  Lord  Monteagle  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of 
the  younger  Irish  Peers,  a  resident  landlord  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  local  improvement,  a  convinced  Liberal  who 
actually  believes  it  essential  that  “  privilege  should  cease  to 
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be  the  basis  of  authority, ”  and  one  of  the  few  Irish  Peers 
■who  heartily  and  intelligently  supported  the  Land  Act. 
Indeed,  as  he  says  himself,  he  was  openly  in  favour 
of  the  “  Three  F’s  ”  before  they  were  proposed.  He 
has  not  lost  hope  in  the  future,  and  is  neither  anxious  nor 
willing  to  rescue  what  he  can  of  his  fortune  and  leave  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  he  desires  to  go  on  living  as  an 
Irish  gentleman  in  an  improved  Ireland,  and  believes  it  possible 
to  effect  all  that  is  needed  for  social  reconciliation  without 
destroying  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  this  Peer,  owning 
9,000  acres,  speaking  to  a  cultivated  audience  and  in  the  most 
moderate  language,  gravely  affirms  his  conviction  that  three 
alternatives,  and  three  only,  are  now  before  British  statesmen 
and  Irish  proprietors.  One  is  the  government  of  Ireland  as  a 
Crown  Colony  by  military  force,  which  he  regards  as  being,  in 
this  century  and  under  existing  conditions,  impossible.  The 
second  is  Home-rule  on  the  Canadian  system,  Ireland  becoming 
independent  on  all  questions  except  foreign  politics, — a  solution 
which  he  thinks  would  produce  “  the  annihilation  of  the  upper 
class,”  and,  in  the  end,  a  complete  “  reconstruction  of  society 
and  the  third  is  to  commence  such  a  reform  that  “  the  Irish 
gentry  shall  cease  to  be  landlords.”  He  wishes  for  other 
changes,  too,  especially  for  improved  and  popular  county 
administration ;  but  this  one  he  holds  to  be  “  vital,”  if  society 
as  it  exists — society,  that  is,  with  many  grades  in  it — is  to 
endure  at  all.  So  long  as  the  gentry  are  landlords,  so  long,  he 
maintains,  will  the  Irish  people  suspect  them,  and  regard 
them  not  as  their  own  gentry,  but  as  an  English  garrison, 
intent  on  maintaining  the  law  and  supporting  the  police 
mainly  because  they  assist  in  the  collection  of  rent : — 
“For  any  good  purpose,  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  is 
practically  dead.  If  it  is  artificially  kept  alive,  it  will,  I  fear, 
be  not  only  useless,  but  mischievous.  I  have  the  zeal  of  a 
convert  on  this  subject,  for  I  was  one  of  those  who  earnestly 
advocated  the  ‘  Three  F’s  ’  before  the  Government  Bill  was 
introduced,  and  opposed  on  public  grounds  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  only  alternative,  namely,  the  compulsory  expropriation 
of  the  landlords .  I  consider  it  essential  to  the  con¬ 

tinuance  and  usefulness  of  a  class  of  resident  country  gentle¬ 
men  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  landlords  are  no 
longer  the  English  garrison  ;  there  is  not  so  much  need  for 
legislative  change,  if  once  the  process  of  the  tenants  buying 
out  the  landlords  were  fairly  set  going.  So  long  as  the  gentry 
remain  receivers  of  rent,  they  will  be  subject  also  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  the  English  garrison,  even  though  they 
have  practically  ceased  to  exercise  or  even  to  possess  any  such 
power.  The  institution  of  the  constabulary  and  of  a  paid 
magistracy  has  enabled  the  State  largely  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  gentry  for  executive  purposes.  The  Ballot  Act  has 
destroyed  what  remained  to  them  of  political  influence.  Pro¬ 
testant  ascendancy  is  dead.  But,  so  long  as  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  police  is  to  enforce  the  law  for  the  recovery  of 
rent,  it  will  be  supposed  that,  even  though  the  landlords  are 
not  themselves  the  garrison,  it  is  on  their  account  the  garrison 
is  maintained — that,  in  fact,  they  are  part  of  the  system.” 
The  landlords,  in  short,  in  Lord  Monteagle’s  opinion,  must  be 
bought  out,  if  the  upper-class  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  ;  and  though  time  may  be  allowed  for  the  operation, 
it  must  be  effected  with  a  certain  rapidity  and  decision,  so  as 
to  anticipate  dangerous  agitation. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  are,  therefore,  face  to  face  with 
this  situation.  A  majority  of  Conservative  owners,  whose 
spokesman  is  Lord  George  Hamilton — himself,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  a  representative  in  the  Commons  of  a  great  Irish 
territorial  family — are  eagerly  desirous  of  being  bought  out.  A 
section,  at  least,  of  the  few  Liberal  gentry  represented  by  Lord 
Monteagle  are  equally  desirous.  A  heavy  majority  of  the 
tenants  are  on  the  same  side,  provided  that  their  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  whether  in  instalments  of  purchase-money  or  in  quit- 
rents,  are  lower  than  they  are  now.  The  whole  Extremist 
party,  with  its  hold  upon  the  populace  in  the  cities,  as  well  as 
on  a  portion  of  the  farmers,  vehemently  express  the  same  view, 
make  it,  in  fact,  and  not  the  nobler  idea  of  Nationalism,  their 
stalking-horse.  Those  sections  taken  together  are  not  quite 
Ireland,  but  they  form  so  large  a  portion  of  it  that  at  any 
time  they  may  be  able  for  this  single  purpose  to  say  that  they 
are  Ireland,  and  to  direct,  so  far  as  this  one  purpose  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  Representation  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  formidable  Parliamentary  force  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  chance  of  either  of  the  great 
Parties  completely  crushing  each  other  is  so  remote,  and  where 
a  majority  in  the  Commons  is  so  clearly  recognised  as  the 
final  authority  to  which  statesmen  must,  however  unwilling, 


ultimately  bow.  The  pressure,  even  if  not  irresistible,  must 
embarrass  any  Government,  and  this  all  the  more  because  the 
demand  which  rises  on  so  many  sides  is  so  formless  or  indefi¬ 
nite.  Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  makes  the  new  agrarian  project 
so  dangerous  as  its  want  of  outline.  Everybody,  or  at  all  events 
men  so  different  as  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith,  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  Lord  Monteagle,  all  hint  at  the  same  thing,  yet  no 
one  says  what  the  thing  is  in  a  way  which  British  constituencies 
can  thoroughly  understand.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  it  is 
true,  produces  “  a  plan  ”  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he 
knows  that  it  is  a  mere  tentative,  and  does  not  offer  a  single 
trustworthy  figure.  Mr.  Parnell  talks  of  “  bonds  ”  as  his 
instrument — that  is,  a  State  loan — but  carefully  avoids  speci¬ 
fying  amount,  or  security,  or  return.  Lord  Monteagle,  though 
speaking  to  a  Statistical  Society,  and  though  full  of  figures 
about  the  reduction  of  rent,  even  in  special  counties,  does  not 
offer  a  suggestion  as  to  his  chief  proposal, — that  “  the  gentry 
cease  to  be  landlords.”  We  judge,  from  a  note  on  p.  12, 
that  he  thinks  Lord  George  Hamilton  moving  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  he  offers  no  guess  of  his  own  as  to 
the  money  required,  nor  any  hint  as  to  the  method  of  the 
expropriation  which  he  demands.  Are  the  tenants  to  be  made 
freeholders  paying  instalments,  or  freeholders  paying  a  quit- 
rent,  or  simply  tenants  of  the  State,  instead  of  tenants  of  the 
landlord,  or  what  ?  Is  the  State  to  risk  three  hundred 
millions,  or  two  hundred  millions,  or  one  hundred  millions,  or 
how  much  ;  or  is  somebody  other  than  the  State — the  body  of 
tenants,  for  example — to  find  the  vast  sum  required  ?  No 
one  gives  the  slightest  clear  information  on  any  of  these 
points,  and  we  have,  therefore,  the  spectacle  of  a  strong  party 
rising  up  to  defend  a  vast  social  project,  the  largest,  perhaps, 
ever  put  forward  in  British  politics,  which,  nevertheless,  its 
spokesmen  do  not  define,  or  even  adumbrate,  in  a  way  that 
politicians  can  understand.  We  have  watched  agrarian  agita¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  ever-increasing 
closeness,  and  declare  that  even  now,  as  regards  this  project, 
we  do  not  know  what  any  group  or  party  in  its  favour  actually 
ask.  We  can  see  that  the  landlords  want  to  get  twenty  years’ 
rental  down  from  somebody,  and  can  believe  that  they  would 
take  two  years’  less.  We  can  see  that  the  Parnellites  want 
to  get  the  land  for  the  very  lowest  price  obtainable,  and 
would  like  to  pay  for  it  in  bonds, — payable,  or  non-payable,  at 
tenants’  discretion.  And  we  can  see  that  a  party  much  larger 
than  either  would  like  to  see  uncertainty  ended,  and  a  terri¬ 
torial  democracy  actually  commencing  the  formation  of  a 
stable  society  in  Ireland.  But  we  cannot  see  one  single  in¬ 
telligible  or  arguable  proposal  of  a  method  for  obtaining  these 
ends.  It  is  all  vague  foreshadowing  of  results.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  only  men  who  could  carry  such  projects  say 
nothing — for  that  was  to  be  expected — but  that  the  men  who 
wish  for  them  say  nothing.  The  visionaries  and  philanthropists 
are  as  vague  as  the  leaders  of  parties.  Read  Lord  Monteagle’s 
pamphlet,  and  you  will  see  clearly  that  not  only  is  the  Irish 
landlord’s  power  of  resistance  gone,  but  that  his  wish  to  resist 
is  going ;  that  he  does  not  expect  to  keep  his  territorial  ascend¬ 
ancy,  and  hardly  cares  to  do  it.  But  what  is  the  use  of  discern¬ 
ing  that  ?  Nobody  is  a  step  the  nearer,  for  that  perception, 
to  anything  but  a  vague  feeling  that  in  Ireland  the  force 
behind  property  is  dying  away,  and  that  the  holders  of  pro¬ 
perty  who  see  this  do  not  see  any  way  to  its  restoration, 
except  the  creation  of  a  territorial  democracy,  towards  which 
they  perceive  no  clear  road.  We  are  in  danger,  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  of  the  Government  being  forced  to  “  do 
something,”  and  something  very  large,  without  those  who 
force  them  clearly  knowing  what  their  desire  is. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  HARVEST. 

IN  the  middle  of  May,  after  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
growing  crops  from  their  respective  seed  times,  we 
were  able  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  probability  of 
a  fruitful  season,  although  so  early  in  the  year  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  Harvest  prospects.  Since 
then,  we  rejoice  to  state,  the  weather,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
of  a  highly  favourable  character,  so  that  the  golden  promise  of 
the  Spring  bids  fair  to  be  realised.  From  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  June  there  was  an  almost  uninterrupted 
drought,  which  told  rather  severely  upon  the  light  soils,  and 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  straw  of  all  crops  from  growing 
to  an  average  length.  In  some  seasons  great  mischief  would 
have  been  done ;  but  spring  corn  was  sown  in  such  a  wealth 
of  fine  moulds,  that  it  was  able  to  endure  drought  with 
uncommon  impunity.  Still,  rain  came  only  just  in  the  nick 
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of  time  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  fairest  promises, 
and  on  the  lightest  soils  it  came  scarcely  soon  enough.  But 
since  the  middle  of  June,  we  have  had  an  alternation  of  rain 
and  sunshine  that  has  rapidly  increased  the  growth  of  straw 
and  the  maturing  of  the  ears,  so  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
prospects  of  a  good  general  harvest  are  better  than  they  were 
at  any  earlier  period  of  the  year. 

The  wheat  crop,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  thin  on  the  ground, 
especially  that  planted  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  which  did 
not  come  up  well,  on  account  of  the  excessively  wet  weather 
of  the  winter.  The  plants  tillered  well  during  the  dry  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  seemed  to  cover  the  ground  fairly  ;  but 
when  they  ran  up  into  stem,  ngly  gaps  became  once  more 
visible,  and  the  severity  of  the  drought  above  referred  to  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  bulking-out  to  the  full  extent,  though 
it  kept  them  healthy  and  stiffened  the  straw.  An  un¬ 
usually  large  area  of  spring  wheat  was  sown,  to  make 
up  partially  for  the  short  acrerage  of  the  winter  sorts, 
and  this  has  done  remarkably  well  in  most  districts. 
Since  the  showery  weather  set  in,  all  the  wheats  have  im¬ 
proved  in  appearance ;  and  if  there  are  few  very  stout  pieces, 
there  are  fewer  still  that  are  very  light,  and  scarcely  any 
failures.  The  ears  are  of  good  average  size,  and  look  like 
being  well  filled,  so  that  probably  the  crop  will  yield 
abundantly  in  proportion  to  straw.  In  short,  the  wheat  crop 
as  a  rule  is  what  may  be  termed  a  fair  one,  and  may  come  up 
to  an  average,  if  the  weather  should  remain  favourable  up  to 
and  through  harvest.  It  is  in  hot  and  rather  dry  seasons  that 
we  get  the  best  crops  of  wheat,  as  such  weather  suits  the  pre¬ 
vailing  heavy  soils  of  this  country,  on  which  the  bulk  of  the 
wheat  is  grown.  Although  there  will  not  be  an  average 
growth  of  straw,  then,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
average,  or  nearly  an  average,  yield  of  grain,  of  more  than 
ordinary  quality. 

Spring  corn  and  pulse  have  had  fewer  trials  than  the  wheat 
crop,  and  they  promise  to  produce  abundantly.  Barley 
and  oats  almost  everywhere  look  well,  except  on  some  of  the 
lightest  of  soils  and  poor  and  wet  clays.  Beans,  though  very 
short  before  the  rain  came,  blossomed  abundantly,  and  have 
lately  grown  with  great  rapidity  ;  while  peas  are  generally 
strong  and  healthy.  The  root  crops,  which  were  seriously 
endangered  bv  the  drought,  have  now  fully  recovered,  being 
for  the  most  part  thick  enough,  and  full  of  vigorous  growth. 
Potatoes  are  luxuriant,  the  only  fear  about  them  being  that 
they  will  grow  too  much  to  top,  and  get  diseased,  if  we  have 
much  more  rain.  As  for  hops,  the  gardens  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Worcestershire  are  a  sight  to  see.  They  have 
never  looked  better,  and  it  is  many  years  since  they  have 
presented  so  splendid  an  appearance.  Hop-growing  is  the 
most  risky  of  all  the  departments  of  farming,  and  until  the 
hops  are  actually  matured,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  confident 
of  a  good  crop.  Present  appearances,  however,  point  to  such 
a  large  return  as  will  go  far  to  indemnify  growers  for  their 
recent  heavy  losses.  As  there  are  scarcely  any  old  hops  in  the 
world,  prices  cannot  be  low  this  year. 

The  early  hay  crop  was  a  very  light  one  on  the  pastures, 
though  clovers  yielded  a  fair  cut.  The  frequent  rains  have 
rendered  haymaking  precarious  ;  but  there  has  been  so  much 
sunshine  between  the  showers  that  very  little  hay  has  been 
badly  injured.  Late  pastures  now  promise  to  produce 
an  abundant  crop.  The  fruit  crops  vary  greatly.  Every  one 
knows  that  strawberries  are  abundant,  and  English  cherries 
rather  scarce.  Apples  will  be  the  great  crop  of  the  season,  the 
trees  being  better  covered  than  they  have  been  for  several 
years.  Pears  are  rather  scarce  in  most  orchards,  though  fairly 
plentiful  in  others.  Currants  are  about  up  to  average  in 
produce,  while  gooseberries  have  been  less  abundant  than 
usual.  Stone  fruit  is  a  failure,  as  the  trees  appear  not  to 
have  recovered  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the  wind-frost  of 
last  year’s  spring. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  a  whole,  crop  prospects  are 
similar  to  our  own,  and  a  fair  general  Harvest  is  now  fully 
expected.  In  the  United  States,  the  winter-wheat  crop  is  not 
up  to  the  mark,  although  the  July  official  Report  denotes  a 
slight  improvement.  Spring  wheat  is  better,  but  the  acreage  of 
that  variety  is  small  in  comparison,  so  that  a  much  smaller 
wheat  production  than  that  of  last  year  is  now  certain.  The 
area,  too,  is  diminished,  the  estimate  being  that  there  are  half- 
a-million  acres  less  than  the  area  of  last  year’s  crop.  It  seems 
to  have  been  generally  assumed  that  the  acreage  devoted 
to  wheat-growing  in  the  United  States  was  a  continuously- 
increasing  quantity.  That,  however,  is  quite  an  error,  as  the 
June  Report  of  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture 


shows.  The  area  under  wheat  was  35,430,333  acres  in 
1870,  37,980,717  acres  in  1880,  37,709,020  acres  in  1881, 
and  3G, 007,194  in  1882.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  the 
area  under  winter  wheat  is  a  million  acres  short  of  last  year’s 
area,  while  there  is  an  excess  of  about  half  a  million  acres  of 
spring  wheat,  the  net  result  being  half  a  million  acres  short  of 
last  year’s  crop,  as  above  intimated.  The  reason  of  this  de¬ 
crease  is,  no  doubt,  the  low  price  of  wheat  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
farmers  find  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  western  and 
north-western  farmers  in  wheat-growing,  and  it  is  the  same  in 
some  of  the  old-settled  districts  of  Canada.  The  time  has  not 
come  for  a  close  estimate  of  the  American  wheat  surplus ;  but 
it  will  certainly  be  much  smaller  than  that  of  last  year.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  fear  any  inconvenient  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  as  our  supplies  from  India  are  now  very  large, 
while  Russia  has  almost  reached  her  old  position  as  a  source  of 
wheat  supply  for  us.  For  the  sake  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
consumer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prices  of  English  wheat 
will  not  be  depreciated,  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  by  means  of  wet  weather  at  harvest-time.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  sad  disappointment,  if  anything  should  occur  to 
spoil  one  of  the  brightest  prospects  of  a  golden  harvest  that 
has  been  presented  to  us  for  many  years. 


THE  VERDICT  ON  THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

HE  decision  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee  is  more 
satisfactory  than  it  may  appear,  when  the  numbers  on 
each  side  are  first  looked  at.  That  the  scheme  should  be 
rejected  by  only  a  majority  of  two  votes  in  a  Committee  of  ten 
will,  of  course,  be  alleged  to  show  that,  on  the  propriety  of 
joining  England  to  France  by  a  Tunnel  the  opinions  of  com¬ 
petent  authorities  are  pretty  fairly  balanced,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  this  would  certainly  be  a  reason  for  allowing  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  be  tried.  The  commercial  victories  of  England 
would  never  have  been  won,  if  Englishmen  had  entered 
upon  no  new  enterprise  until  its  success  had  been  placed  appar¬ 
ently  beyond  all  doubt.  But  the  contention  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel  has  all  along  been  that  this  i3  not  an 
ordinary  case.  The  risks  and  the  gains  are  not  in  pari  materia  ; 
consequently,  they  cannot  properly  be  weighed  against  one 
another.  A  man  may  play  high,  and  yet  not  be  willing  to 
stake  the  home  in  which  his  family  has  lived  for  centuries  ;  he 
may  have  a  taste  for  hazardous  speculations,  and  yet  stop 
short  of  the  point  at  which  failure  means  the  loss  of 
honour,  as  well  as  of  fortune.  The  risks  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel  are  precisely  of  this  exceptional  character.  They 
may  be  as  small  as  you  please,  but  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  ought  not  to  be  provoked,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  force  of  the  considerations  on  the  other  side. 
Unfortunately,  this  distinction  was  not  made  plain  enough 
in  the  reference  under  which  the  Joint  Committee  was 
appointed.  They  were  instructed  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  and  the  result  was  that  a  great  part  of  their  labours 
dealt  with  questions  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  be¬ 
side  the  mark  at  that  stage  of  the  inquiry.  The  advocates  of 
the  scheme  have  thus  been  enabled  to  obscure  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  controversy.  They  have  met  objections  founded  on 
the  loss  of  military  security  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
increase  of  international  trade,  and  with  four  members  of 
the  Committee  this  ruse  has  been  successful.  By  rights, 
its  employment  ought  to  have  been  made  impossible  before¬ 
hand. 

Englishmen  do  not  want  a  Committee  of  both  Houses 
to  tell  them  that  the  nation’s  life  is  more  precious  than  the 
nation’s  pocket.  What  they  want  is  to  be  assured  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  plea  that  the  opening  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
Straits  of  Dover  would  involve  no  danger  to  the  nation’s  life. 
To  our  minds,  this  point  had  long  ago  been  settled.  The 
evidence  of  the  military  experts  who  had  been  examined 
before  the  Committee  which  had  already  gone  into 
the  question  seemed  to  us  conclusive.  Indeed,  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  so  simple,  that  it  hardly  wanted 
the  evidence  of  a  military  expert  to  determine  it.  It  was 
possible,  however,  that  there  might  be  some  to  whom  the 
military  objection  might  not  seem  to  settle  the  matter,  unless 
they  knew  that  it  had  approved  itself  to  civilians  as  well  as  to 
soldiers ;  and  on  this  ground  we  welcomed  the  appointment  of 
the  Joint  Committee.  But  as  soon  as  they  began  to  take 
evidence,  it  was  plain  that  the  inquiry  was  going  on 
wrong  lines.  The  Military  question  ought  to  have  been 
disposed  of  before  any  witnesses  were  called  to  speak 
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to  the  Commercial  question.  If  a  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  reported  that  the  military  objection  was 
purely  imaginary,  then  would  have  been  the  time  to  consider 
what  the  Tunnel  would  do  for  Trade.  As  it  was,  Englishmen 
seemed  to  be  asking  one  another  at  what  price  they  would 
consent  to  sell  their  skins.  They  were  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Chinaman  who  will  suffer  death  in  your  stead,  if 
you  only  pay  him  highly  enough.  It  is  under  the  influence 
probably  of  this  error,  that  the  minority  of  the  Committee 
have  arrived  at  their  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Tunnel. 
They  have  weighed  the  commercial  gain  against  the  mili¬ 
tary  loss,  and  they  have  decided  that  while  the  military 
loss  is  uncertain,  the  commercial  gain  is  assured.  For  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  we  are  quite  ready  to  make  them  this  concession. 
We  will  give  the  go-by  to  every  objection  founded  on  merely 
material  difficulties,  and  admit  that  the  business  value  of  the 
Tunnel  is  in  all  respects  as  great  as  some  highly-competent 
authorities  have  reckoned  it.  But  when  all  this  has  been 
done,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  an  agreement  with  the 
minority  of  the  Committee.  We  come  back  to  the  objection 
with  which  we  started.  The  risks  and  the  gains  are  not  in 
pari  materia.  We  are  asked  to  set  the  certainty  of  great 
riches  for  nine  years  against  the  chance  of  invasion  in  the 
tenth,  and  the  answer  is  that  no  conceivable  increase  of  wealth, 
whether  it  went  on  for  nine  years  or  for  ninety-nine,  would  be 
worth  weighing  against  even  a  small  diminution  of  the  unique 
security  against  invasion  which  we  at  present  enjoy. 

The  mischief  of  too  wide  an  order  of  reference  has  been 
shown  in  another  way.  The  majority  of  the  Committee — six 
members  out  of  ten — have  agreed  that  the  scheme  ought  not 
to  be  proceeded  with.  But  they  have  agreed  in  nothing 
else.  When  they  came  to  assign  reasons  for  their  belief, 
they  found  that  they  had  to  make  separate  reports,  because 
not  one  of  them  could  entirely  accept  the  reasonings 
which  had  brought  the  others  to  the  same  conclusion. 
It  is  the  intrusion,  no  doubt,  of  the  commercial  element 
into  the  controversy  that  has  had  this  effect.  All  the  six 
reports,  when  they  are  presented,  will  be  found,  we  imagine,  to 
recognise  the  force  of  the  military  objection,  but  some  of  them 
will  be  disposed  to  lay  most  stress  on  the  commercial  objec¬ 
tion.  It  is  always  tempting  to  fight  an  enemy  on  his  own 
ground,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  who  felt  sure  that  he 
could  demolish  the  financial  calculations  of  the  promoters,  and 
prove  that  the  project  was  lacking  in  the  first  element  of 
commercial  promise,  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  lay 
most  stress  on  this  view  of  the  case.  He  would 
be  wrong  in  so  doing,  because  he  would  be  exchang¬ 
ing  a  position  which  is  impregnable  for  a  position 
which  at  best  is  only  a  strong  one.  But  we  understand 
the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  so  regret  all  the  more 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  offered.  It  now  rests  with 
Ministers  to  put  the  crooked  straight,  by  taking  up  next  Session 
an  attitude  of  unmistakeable  hostility  to  the  Tunnel.  They 
have  got  the  leverage  they  wanted  as  against  the  French 
Government,  in  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  both  Houses 
condemning  the  project,  and  they  have  only  to  use  this 
leverage  properly,  to  put  an  end  to  the  plan  for  good 
and  all.  Even  if  only  a  minority  of  the  Joint  Committee 
had  reported  against  the  Tunnel,  we  should  have  said 
that  in  a  matter  which  on  one  theory  involves  so 
serious  a  blow  to  the  national  security,  and  by  consequence 
so  serious  a  diminution  in  our  tranquillity  at  home  and  our 
credit  abroad,  no  further  steps  should  be  taken,  unless  public 
opinion  was  virtually  unanimous  in  rejecting  that  theory  as 
unfounded.  Fortunately,  however,  the  majority  is  the  other 
way,  and  it  only  wants  a  little  plainness  of  speech  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  dismiss  the  Channel  Tunnel  to  the 
oblivion  which  must  always  be  its  portion  among  rational 
Englishmen. 


DR.  MAUDSLEY  ON  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL 
DEGENERATION. 

rilHE  Materialists  are  very  confident  that  they  base  tliem- 
-L  selves  on  facts,  while  they  charge  the  believers  in  spirit 
in  basing  themselves  on  mere  dreams.  We  are  far  from  deny¬ 
ing  that  they  base  themselves  on  facts ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
cordially  admit  that  they  do  so,  and  on  facts  which  it  is  often 
most  wholesome  for  those  who  hold  with  us  to  be  forced  to  take 
to  heart,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  forget.  But  what  we 
maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  first,  that  they  select  their 
principal  facts  most  arbitrarily ;  and  then,  that  they  often 
invent  other  facts  in  harmony  with  them,  which  are  pure  fancies, 


even  when  they  are  not  positive  fictions.  Thus  in  the  able  and 
dogmatic  book  on  “Body  and  Will”  which  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.  have  just  published  for  Dr.  Maudsley,  that 
vigorous  physician,  alter  arguing  that  life  results  from  the 
evolution  of  solar  heat,  and  that  that  source  of  life  must 
eventually  dwindle,  draws  a  most  powerful  and  hideous  picture 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  gradual  dwindling  of  vitality  will  show 
itself  in  the  race,  a  picture  which  gathers  all  its  force  from  his 
minute  and  elaborate  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease. 
He  knows  all  about  the  process.  “Once  the  dissolution  of 
things  has  got  full  start  and  way,  it  will  be  vastly  quicker  than 
the  evolution  has  been  ;  for  the  degenerate  products  of  social 
disintegration  will  not  fail,  like  morbid  elements  in  the  physio¬ 
logical  organism,  or  like  the  poisonous  products  of  its  own 
putrefaction,  to  act  as  powerful  disintegrants,  and  to  hasten  by 
their  anti  social  energies  the  downward  course.  Not  that 
humanity  will  retrograde  quickly  through  the  exact  stages  of 
its  former  slow  and  tedious  progress,  as  every  child  now  grows 
quickly  forward  through  them  ;  it  will  not,  in  fact,  reproduce 
savages  with  the  simple  mental  qualities  of  children,  but  new 
and  degenerate  varieties,  with  special  repulsive  characters, — 
savages  of  a  decomposing  civilisation,  as  we  might  call  them, — 
who  will  be  ten  times  more  vicious  and  noxious,  and 
infinitely  less  capable  of  improvement,  than  the  savages 
of  a  primitive  barbarism ;  social  disintegrants  of  the  worst 
kind,  because  bred  of  the  corruption  of  the  best  organic 
developments,  with  natures  and  properties  virulently  anti¬ 
social.”  And  Dr.  Maudsley  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  by 
descanting  on  the  modern  evidence  of  the  degeneration  of  sound 
sentiment  into  what  he  calls  egoistic  hyperaesthesia, — “  howling 
displays  of  self-consciousness  that  are  shown  now-a-days  with 
respect  to  the  event  and  the  circumstances  of  death.”  This 
“  modern  incontinence  of  emotion  ”  Dr.  Maudsley  contrasts 
with  “the  calm,  chaste,  and  manly  simplicity  of  Homer,  as  we 
observe  it,  for  example,  in  his  description  of  the  death  of 
Achilles.”  As  we  had  never  heard  that  Homer  had  described 
the  death  of  Achilles,  though  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  Achilles  with  the  world  of  Shades,  we  turned  to 
Dr.  Maudsley ’s  quotation  with  interest,  and  found  in  it  one  of  a 
series  of  very  beautiful  modern  poems  by  the  Rev.  0.  Ogle, 
one  indeed  which  appeared  in  these  columns  nearly  two  years 
ago,  the  only  fault  of  which,  if  it  has  a  fault,  is  that,  like 
other  poems  of  the  same  series,  it  puts  modern  states  of  feeling 
into  the  mouth  of  an  antique  hero.  In  truth,  Homer,  when 
he  deals  with  such  subjects,  actually  does  describe  an  “incon¬ 
tinence  of  emotion,”  as  Dr.  Maudsley  would  call  it,  far  in  advance 
of  the  modern  sentiment  which  Dr.  Maudsley  condemns.  Hector 
himself  entreats  Achilles  to  spare  his  corpse  the  last  indignities 
in  language  which  a  modern  warrior  would  not  deign  to  use ; 
while  the  wailing  which  is  raised  for  Hector  is  wailing  such  as 
Dr.  Maudsley  would  denounce,  in  the  most  elaborate  medical 
terms,  as  the  hyperaesthesia  of  sentimentality.  Dr.  Maudsley 
has  fallen  into  a  very  curious  pit  of  his  own  digging,  in  his 
eagerness  to  show  that  the  disintegration  of  what  he  regards  as 
the  purely  composite  personality  of  man  has  already  commenced 
in  modern  society,  and  that  we  may  even  now  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  He  has  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Ogle,  by 
gravely  mistaking  him  for  Homer  ;  and  has  imagined  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  early  world  a  calm  which  is  much  commoner  now, 
while  he  has  attributed  to  the  modern  world  transports  of  grief 
more  characteristic  of  the  childhood  of  society  than  of  the 
present  day. 

This  blunder  of  Dr.  Maudsley’s  is,  of  course,  only  a  blunder  in 
the  selection  of  an  illustration.  But  it  is,  we  think,  itself  an 
illustration  of  the  fixed  prepossessions  and  prejudices  under 
which  he  writes.  It  is  not  easy  to  turn  a  page  of  his  vigorous 
book  without  finding  an  assumption  of  the  most  questionable 
and  absolutely  unverifiable  kind  treated  with  respect,  if  it 
happens  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  own  materialistic  convictions; 
while  all  assumptions  resting  on  the  opposite  view,  though 
there  may  be  really  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  for  them,  are 
treated  with  profound  contempt.  For  example,  iu  one  place 
we  find  Dr.  Maudsley  suggesting  that  the  sudden  change  some¬ 
times  observable  from  profound  depression  to  cheerfulness  in 
patients  with  unhealthy  brains,  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  sudden 
removal  of  some  “polar  displacement”  in  the  “cerebral  molecules.” 
He  tells  us  honestly  enough  that  this  supposition  is  wholly 
“  fanciful,”  but  he  goes  on  to  argue  for  it  all  the  same,  as  “  accord¬ 
ing  with  the  singularly  sudden  and  complete  way  in  which  the 
whole  trouble  ”  [of  a  melancholic  patient]  “vanishes  sometimes,” 
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— which,  ia  only  another  way  of  saying  that  as  you  have  a  sudden 
effect  you  ought  to  discover  a  sudden  cause,  and  that  the  sudden 
removal  of  a  polar  displacement  might  he  such  a  cause.  Yes,  and 
so  might  the  sudden  removal  of  a  malign  spiritual  influence. 
Dr.  Maudsley  is  extremely  contemptuous  in  speaking  of  such  a 
hypothetic  cause  as  that,  and  no  one  will  say  that  it  is  a 
scientific  one.  But  is  it  not  just  as  scientific  as  the  suggestion 
of  a  polar  displacement  of  which  we  know  nothing,  hy  causes 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  affecting  cerebral  molecules  of 
which  we  know  nothing  F  We  do  know  what  a  malign  spiritual 
influence  means,  most  of  us  having  had  experience  of  it.  But 
of  the  polar  displacement  of  cerebral  molecules  we  have  had  no 
experience,  and  if  we  had,  that  would  be  no  true  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  unless  we  could  find  out  what  caused  the  “  polar 
displacement,”  and  what  caused  its  cessation. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  whole  theory  of  social  degeneration. 
Even  granting  Dr.  Maudsley  his  solar  hypothesis  as  to  the 
true  fountain  of  vitality,  he  assumes  that  the  necessary 
result  of  diminishing  vitality  will  be  such  a  morbid 
degeneration  of  the  human  will,  as  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  observe  in  the  case  of  mental  disease.  But 
since  we  have  in  the  case  of  every  aged  person  the  unques¬ 
tionable  phenomena  proper  to  a  dwindling  stock  of  physical 
vitality,  if  Dr.  Maudsley’s  theory  were  true  that  “in  the  will  is 
contained  character, — not  character  of  mind  only,  as  commonly 
understood,  but  the  character  of  every  organ  of  the  body  the 
consentient  functions  of  which  enter  into  the  full  expression 
of  individuality,” — we  ought  to  find  the  signs  of  degenerating 
will  in  every  aged  person,  no  less  than  in  a  society  fed  by  in¬ 
sufficient  solar  heat ;  and  we  ought  to  find  these  phenomena 
abundant  in  exact  proportion  to  the  decay  of  these  physical 
powers.  And  as  we  understand  him,  Dr.  Maudsley  asserts  that 
that  is  so,  for  we  find  him  dilating  thus  on  old  age  : — 

“Among  these  effects  [the  effects  of  old  age]  are  the  extinction  of 
the  ideal  in  a  contracted  egoism ;  an  almost  entire  absorption  in  the 
present  and  its  pursuits,  or  at  any  rate,  a  very  small  regard  to  the 
future,  especially  that  great  future  which  is  so  near  at  hand  ;  a  life 
in  sensations  and  habits  ;  obtuse  or  cynical  indifference  to  the  opinion 
of  contemporaries  or  of  posterity,  if  the  natural  vanity  of  a  vain 
character  has  not  grown  to  excess  in  the  decaying  soil  of  senility ; 
oftentimes  an  intensely  persistent  grasp  of  what  was  possessed,  and 
an  obstinate  desire  to  be  what  he  has  been,  attesting  the  self¬ 
conservative  struggle  of  failing  vitality  to  hold  that  which  threatens 
to  slip  from  it ;  decay  of  all  enthusiasms  and  of  the  finer  moral 
sensibilities  ;  incapacity  to  feel  real  sympathy  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  others,  or,  indeed,  to  feel  deeply  any  sorrow ;  overmuch 
deliberation  in  endless  repetitions,  without  executive  energy  to  resolve 
and  accomplish;  no  expansive  desire  or  hope  to  propagate  an 
esteemed  name  amongst  living  kind  or  through  the  ages,  the  desire, 
if  any,  being  a  joyless  habit.” 

We  can  only  say  that  if  that  is  Dr.  Maudsley’s  general  estimate 
of  old  age — old  age  studied,  not  in  lunatic  asylums,  but  in  the 
quiet  homes  of  those  whose  working  lives  have  been  noble  and 
pure — Dr.  Maudsley  has  not  eyes  to  see,  and  cannot  be  taken 
seriously  as  a  psychologist  at  all,  so  full  is  he  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  prepossessions  which  he  has  derived  from  the  study  of 
mental  disease.  Nor,  indeed,  is  he  in  this  sketch  of  old  age  quite 
consistent  with  himself,  for  how  can  he  reconcile  the  “  intensely 
persistent  grasp  ”  of  what  was  possessed  which  he  attributes  to 
old  age, — and  rightly  enougVto  the  old  age  of  selfishness,  most 
absurdly  to  the  old  age  of  generosity, — with  the  absence  of  all 
“  executive  energy  to  resolve  and  accomplish  ”  which  he  also 
attributes  to  it  p  A  “  persistent  grasp  ”  implies  a  strong  resolve 
to  retain,  so  that  resolution  in  some  shape  is  here  attributed  to 
old  age  and  denied  to  it  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

But  Dr.  Maudsley’s  main  drift  in  all  this  bitter  criticism 
of  old  age,  is  to  prove  that  in  relation  to  the  social  de¬ 
generation  which  he  predicts,  “  the  disintegrating  process 
may  be  expected  to  take  effect  first  on  the  highest  products 
of  evolutiou,”  and  we  understand  this  picture  to  be  an  attempt 
to  show  that  in  individuals  at  least  the  disintegrating  process 
does  begin  in  the  highest-functions  of  the  mind.  We  maintain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  just  the  reverse  is  true, — that  where  once 
the  conscience  and  disinterested  affections  are  enthroned  and 
steadily  served  through  life,  the  law  is  that  they  continue  in 
command  to  the  very  last — long  after  the  sensations  and  even 
the  mere  sensibilities  are  decayed— and  attest  the  falsehood  of 
the  theory  that  the  personality  is  a  mere  compound  of 
the  various  functions  of  the  body  and  brain.  We  do  not 
complain  of  Dr.  Maudsley  for  holding  this,  though  we  do 
not  know  what  it  means,  or  how  any  amount  of  composition  of 
different  parts  could  ever  give  rise  to  an  ego  at  all.  But  we  do 
complain  of  him  for  ignoring  so  many  of  the  facts  which  go 


against  his  theory,  and  for  giving  us  this  strange  travestie  of  old 
age  as  the  prelude  to  his  speculation  that  a  similar  degeneration 
may  be  expected  in  man  himself,  so  soon  as  the  stock  of  vitality 
poured  down  upon  the  earth  shall  run  low.  What  old  age,  in  its 
normal  form,  appears  to  us  to  prove  is  that  while  sensibility 
dwindles,  the  guiding  aims  of  life — whether  these  be  high  or  low 
— deepen,  and  discriminate  the  true  self  in  clearer  and  clearer  fines. 
It  is  simply  not  true  that  the  disintegrating  process  begins  in  the 
higher  centres  of  fife ;  and  the  assertion  that  it  is  so,  is  justified 
only  by  the  phenomena  of  disease,  not  by  the  phenomena  of 
normal  decay.  It  is  as  little  true,  indeed,  as  it  is  that  the 
modern  poet  who  has  painted  for  us  the  calm  of  Achilles  in  death, 
was  justified  in  doing  so  by  any  historical  evidence  that  Homer’s 
generation  lamented  less  over  such  tragedies  than  our  own.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  even  if  the  physical  degeneration  of  the 
earth  under  the  loss  of  solar  heat  be  as  sure  as  some  astrono¬ 
mers  regard  it,  and  as  Dr.  Maudsley  seems  to  believe,  the  last 
and  austerest  portion  of  man’s  career  on  the  planet  would  pro¬ 
bably  elicit  at  once  the  highest  order  of  virtues  and  the  most 
odious  vices,  and  present  greater  characters,  contending  with 
their  fullest  strength  against  a  worse  class  of  antagonists,  than 
any  previous  epoch.  The  degeneration  would  not  begin  at  the 
highest  point,  but  leave  the  highest  point  visible  to  the  last. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  INVISIBILITY. 

TWO  years  ago,  when  writing  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Gold, 
the  retired  baker,  hy  Lefroy,  we  discussed  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  suddenly  becoming  invisible.  They  are  very  great 
when  the  person  accused  is  seriously  sought  by  the  police,  and 
when  he  is  accused  of  an  offence,  such  as  a  murder  dangerous  to 
society,  or  a  great  forgery,  which  foreign  States  are  heartily 
willing  to  assist  in  punishing.  We  suggested  then  that  the  only 
place  where  a  man  like  Lefroy,  without  much  money,  and  aware 
that  the  police  were  in  earnest,  would  attempt  to  hide  himself* 
was  a  quiet  neighbourhood  in  London,  say  Stratford,  where  no 
one  is  watched,  where  all  houses  and  people  seem  alike,  and 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  is  much  too  hard-worked 
to  be  inquisitive.  This  suggestion  turned  out  to  be  almost  exactly 
correct,  Lefroy  having  walked  to  Stepney,  taken  lodgings  at  the 
house  of  a  decent  widow,  professed  himself  an  engraver,  and 
become  as  lost  to  the  police  as  if  he  had  descended  into  the 
earth.  They  had  not  an  idea  of  his  whereabouts.  But  that  he 
needed  money,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  for  it,  he  would  never  have 
been  captured,  and  in  a  month  or  two  might  have  gone  away 
quietly  to  the  United  States  or  an  Australian  colony,  where  he 
would  never  have  been  recognised.  The  “  difficulties  of  invisi¬ 
bility  ”  in  the  way  of  James  Carey,  the  Irish  informer,  are  much 
greater,  and  seem  for  a  time  fairly  to  have  perplexed  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  Dublin,  who,  however,  aware  as  they  are  of  the  feeling 
in  Ireland  itself  and  of  the  strength  of  the  Secret  Societies,  may 
possibly  exaggerate  them.  The  regular  course  with  such  a  man, 
to  employ  him  in  the  prisons,  seems  not  to  have  been  open,  pro¬ 
bably  from  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Carey  himself ;  while 
the  pursuit  would,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  keener  than 
that  for  almost  any  criminal.  It  is  not,  of  course,  true  that 
Carey  is  in  danger  from  any  Irishman  he  meets,  for  the 
number  of  Irishmen  who  would  attack  him  merely  out  of 
hatred  for  his  conduct,  and  so  bring  themselves  within  the 
grasp  of  the  criminal  law,  is  probably  small.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Irish  Secret  Societies  would  make  a  great 
effort  to  secure  vengeance  on  Carey,  that  foreign  Secret  Societies 
would  sympathise  with  and  help  them,  and  that  vast  numbers 
of  Irishmen,  probably  a  large  majority,  would  very  willingly 
make  known  his  whereabouts  to  his  enemies.  The  man  is  not 
exactly  hunted  by  a  race,  but  he  is  so  disliked  by  a  race  that 
they  would  rather  the  dogs  found  him  than  not ;  and  that  is  a 
serious  position.  The  Government  were  not,  of  course,  bound 
to  protect  him  all  his  fife ;  but  they  were  bound  to  give 
him  a  fair  start,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  place 
where  he  would  not  instantly  he  attacked.  We  rather 
think,  in  spite  of  a  wide-spread  belief  in  Dublin  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  precluded  the  choice  of 
London  as  a  refuge.  London,  at  first  sight,  seems  able  to 
swallow  up  anybody ;  it  is  not  a  distinctively  Irish  city ;  and 
the  police,  of  course,  would  baffle  rather  than  assist  any 
inquirers.  Still,  London  would  he  a  dangerous  place  for  Carey, 
in  spite  of  his  immovable  nerve.  His  face  is  as  well  known  as 
the  Queen’s,  and  is  a  most  difficult  one  to  disguise ;  his  tongue 
would  at  once  proclaim  him  Irish ;  the  Irish  are  about  every- 
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•where,  though  not  as  numerous  as  in  Liverpool  or  Glasgow ; 
and  there  is  no  class  of  the  population  which,  if  suspicion 
were  once  aroused,  would  endure  him  quietly  in  their  midst. 
The  anti-informer  feeling  is  not  strong  here,  but  Carey’s 
evidence  showed  him  a  person  who  would  be  avoided, 
watched,  and  talked  of  in  a  way  which  would  point  him  out ; 
and  once  pointed  out,  he  would  be  an  immediate  mark  for  his 
pursuers,  who  in  London  would  be  both  numerous  and  deadly. 
He  could  not  be  safe  even  in  Stepney,  more  especially  if  his 
family  were  with  him.  A  man,  once  convinced  of  danger,  can 
keep  up  a  disguise  very  sedulously,  and  his  wife  may  be  more 
secret  than  himself ;  but  the  children  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
equally,  and  the  fact  of  altered  name  is  certain  to  ooze  out. 
London,  for  such  a  man,  would  hardly  be  safer  than  an  English 
country  town,  where  the  curiosity  about  strangers  and  the 
desire  for  any  relief  from  the  monotony  of  daily  life  make  con¬ 
cealment  nearly  impossible.  It  would  be  necessary  for  a  man 
so  acutely  disliked  by  a  whole  people,  and  that  a  people  com¬ 
pletely  intermixed  with  the  English,  to  leave  England,  and  the 
problem  would  be  to  find  the  place  where  the  hatred  of  Irish¬ 
men  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Societies  would  be  least  to  be 
dreaded. 

No  foreign  city  would  do.  The  Englishman  or  Irishman 
wanting  to  disappear  usually  makes  a  mistake  in  going  on 
the  Continent.  He  is  always  visible,  always  separate,  always 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  his  neighbours  and  the  police.  He  is 
soon  discovered  to  be  a  man  who  thinks  himself  hunted,  and 
though  if  he  assigns  politics  as  a  reason  he  may  find  friends, 
he  will  also  find  himself  an  object  of  special  attention  to  the 
police,  who  in  a  case  like  Carey’s  have  very  little  motive  for 
secrecy.  Once  known  or  strongly  suspected,  he  would  be  in  as 
much  danger  in  any  European  capital  as  in  London,  for  the 
Invincibles  would  reach  him  just  as  easily,  and  the  police  would 
give  him  no  special  protection  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  by  “in¬ 
viting  ”  him  to  leave.  Paris  or  Vienna  would  hide  any  native, 
but  foreigners  who  seek  those  cities  for  refuge  are  generally 
detected,  and  though  the  police  are  not  “  after  ”  Carey,  the 
Revolutionists,  who  contrive  to  know  a  great  deal,  are.  They 
would  not,  of  course,  easily  find  accomplices  in  assassinating, 
but  they  would  find  a  good  many  ready  to  watch  and  to  denounce 
him.  Very  desperate  efforts  to  hide  have  been  made  in  those 
cities  by  men  who  know  them  far  better  than  Carey  does,  and 
have  almost  invariably  failed.  The  Italian  conspirators  say  their 
“  traitors  ”  never  escape,  if  they  stay  in  Europe ;  and  though 
that  is  an  exaggeration,  there  must  be  truth  behind  it,  or  the 
fear  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  Secret  Societies  would  not  be  so 
intense  as  it  notoriously  is.  There  are  not  many  Irish,  it  is 
true,  in  Stockholm  or  Copenhagen ;  but  then  also  no  Irishman 
could  be  lost  in  those  capitals,  and  every  stranger  is  a  subject 
of  observation.  Carey,  moreover,  would  want  to  live  where  men 
spoke  English ;  and  the  Government,  though  it  has  been  by  no 
means  lenient  to  him,  giving  him  nothing  save  his  pardon  and 
insisting  on  obedience,  would,  we  presume,  pay  some  attention 
to  his  wishes  as  to  a  destination. 

Where,  then,  would  he  he  safe  ?  America  is  clearly  out  of 
the  question.  Almost  any  one,  however  hunted,  whom  the 
people  did  not  care  about,  might,  we  imagine,  disappear  in 
America  into  an  impenetrable  mist ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
that  rule.  The  American  police  do  find  criminals  when  they 
choose,  and  we  suspect  that  an  Irishman  “wanted”  by  the  Irish 
community,  who  are  everywhere  within  the  Union,  who  all  know 
each  other,  and  who  instantly  recognise  an  Irishman,  would  find 
disappearance  most  difficult.  He  might  succeed  in  hiding  him¬ 
self,  but  he  might  not ;  and  if  he  did  not,  nothing  could 
save  him.  The  American  Irish  are  more  bitter  than  the 
English  Irish  against  informers,  they  have  lai-ger  resources,  and 
they  are  accustomed  to  desperate  methods  of  action  against  all 
whom  they  hate,  and  who  are  not  protected  by  American  feeling, 
which  assuredly  dames  Carey  would  not  arouse.  New  York 
would  be  as  unhealthy  for  Carey  as  Dublin,  and  San  Francisco 
as  Cork.  So  would  be  the  Australian  Colonies.  They  are  full 
of  Irish,  who  have  paid  keen  attention  to  recent  trials,  who  know 
Carey’s  face  from  photographs,  and  who,  as  in  America,  would 
recognise  his  tongue,  and  wonder  why  he  did  not  seek 
their  society.  If  any  accident  revealed  his  identity,  he  would 
be  hunted,  and  would  find  as  little  sympathy  or  protection  as 
in  America.  The  safest  place  for  Carey,  in  fact,  is  one  where 
there  is  no  mob  ready  or  willing  to  act,  where  the  Irish,  if  they 
exist,  are  of  the  better  class,  where  the  police  is  irresistibly 
strong,  and  where,  therefore,  if  discovered,  his  only  penalty 


would  be  avoidance.  All  these  conditions  exist  in  their  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  Indian  cities,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Mauritius, 
and  exist  there  only.  A  European  in  Calcutta,  or  Bombay,  or 
C  olombo,  not  wanted  by  the  police,  and  either  willing  to  work 
or  possessed,  as  Carey  is  supposed  to  be,  of  private  means, 
could  hardly  be  in  personal  danger  from  any  one.  The  police 
would  protect  him,  on  application.  Even  if  he  were  known  to 
be  living  there,  a  pursuer  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  him,  would  have  no  sympathy  from  the  population, 
and  would  be  conscious  that  his  own  escape,  if  he  attempted 
assassination,  would  be  an  enterprise  of  exceeding  diffi¬ 
culty.  No  places  are  so  difficult  for  Europeans  to  fly 
from  as  these  cities.  They  are  too  visible  in  them,  too  much 
surrounded  by  native  eyes,  too  much  bound  by  a  network  of 
customary  ways,  any  departure  from  which  excites  instant 
remark  and  suspicion.  The  total  absence  of  a  criminal  class  of 
Europeans  hampers  the  fugitive,  who,  again,  can  be  followed  by 
the  telegraph  with  the  utmost  ease  and  certainty,  and  can  be 
arrested  by  the  police  at  the  port  of  arrival.  In  the  Eastern 
cities,  Carey  would  be  as  safe  as  the  deadly  hatred  he  has 
aroused  will  allow,  and  might  betake  himself  easily  enough  to 
his  proper  trade,  as  a  small  builder  and  contractor.  No  one 
would  watch  him,  unless  he  broke  the  local  law,  the  com¬ 
munity  being  entirely  incurious ;  and  for  mob  attacks,  even 
if  he  were  discovered,  there  are  absolutely  no  materials.  The 
natives  would  not  care  one  straw  what  he  had  done,  or  why, 
and  a  collection  of  Europeans  to  hoot  or  assail  him  would  only 
lead  to  a  demonstration  of  the  police,  and,  in  fact,  could  hardly 
occur  ;  while  the  Secret  Societies  would  in  six  months  lose  all 
trace  of  him.  They  have  agents  in  a  good  many  places,  but 
hardly  in  the  Indian  seaports,  where  Irishmen  rarely  live,  and 
where  Revolutionists  are  stifled  by  the  apathetic  atmosphere. 


AN  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

,4  MONG  the  minor  events  that  have  recently  come  to  pass  on 
J-lL  the  Continent,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  significant  than  the 
election,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  of  a  new  Consistory  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Geneva.  Two  sets  of  candidates  were  in 
the  field,  the  Conservative,  or  mildly  orthodox,  and  the  Liberal- 
Radical,  or  wildly  heterodox.  The  election  was  by  universal 
suffrage, — every  Swiss  citizen  who  chooses  to  inscribe  himself 
as  a  Protestant,  though  he  may  never  have  entered  a  church  in 
his  life,  having  the  right  to  vote, — and  it  resulted  in  the  return 
of  every  one  of  the  so-called  Liberal  candidates,  to  whom  was 
accorded  all  the  support  that  the  Government  were  able  to 
command.  But  the  Genevan  Consistory,  the  successors  of  the 
Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  who  in  olden  times  were  almost 
supreme  in  Church  and  State,  is  now  little  more  than  an  orna¬ 
mental  body  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  election  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  marks  another  stage  in  the  decadence  of  Swiss 
Protestantism,  and  confirms  the  conclusion,  which  has  long  been 
patent  to  local  observers,  that  the  Protestant  Rome  has  become 
the  most  Free-thinking  of  European  cities,  and  the  Church 
founded  by  Calvin  the  least  Christian  of  Churches. 

Since  1874,  three  consistories  have  been  chosen  ;  in  the  first, 
as  in  the  last,  the  Free-thinkers  were  successful ;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  it  is  probable  that  their 
triumph  is  final.  During  the  late  struggle,  the  Orthodox  party 
stigmatised  their  opponents  as  Materialists,  and  the  Genevois> 
the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  frankly  accepted  the  imputa¬ 
tion.  “  Most  people,”  it  said,  “  happily  (fort  heureusement) 
trouble  themselves  very  little  with  what  the  Church  calls  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  first  thought  of  every  man  of  well- 
balanced  mind  is  to  make  the  best  of  this  world.  Aspirations 
after  the  infinite  are  confined  to  delicate  natures  and  exceptional 
organisations.  The  mass  of  ordinary  mortals  know  nothing  of 
these.  Among  the  multitude,  religious  belief  is  fast  disappearing. 
Faith  has  had  its  time.” 

The  Genevois  is  the  mouthpiece  of  M.  Carteret,  President  of 
the  Council  of  State,  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
apostle  of  authoritative  Radicalism,  and  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  contemporary  Swiss  statesmen.  He  led  the 
Kulturkampf  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  established  the 
Liberal  Catholic  Church  in  its  stead,  and  abolished  tests  and 
creeds  in  the  Church  of  Geneva.  In  the  contest  with  Rome, 
M.  Carteret  has  failed  as  signally  as  his  great  exemplar,  Bis¬ 
marck,  with  whom  he  is  fond  of  comparing  himself.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  persecuted  more  ruthlessly  in  Re¬ 
publican  Geneva  than  in  Monarchic  Prussia.  Priests  were 
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turned  out  of  their  presbyteries,  congregations  out  of  their 
churches,  by  main  force;  members  of  religious  Orders,  even 
Sisterhoods  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  solace 
of  the  sick,  were  expelled  from  the  Canton,  their  houses 
closed,  and  their  property  confiscated.  But  there  were  30,000 
Catholic  laymen,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  extirpate  or 
expel.  Their  own  zeal,  as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  their  co¬ 
religionists  over  the  border,  was  kindled  by  the  injustice  to 
which  they  were  exposed  ;  money  poured  in  on  them  from  every 
side,  new  churches  were  built,  and  the  Catholics  of  Geneva 
are  now  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Reformation.  To  complete  their  triumph,  Monseigneur 
Mermillod,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Confederation  for  refusal 
to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  Canton,  has  been  allowed  to 
return,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  people  rose  against  their 
prelate-princes,  and  made  Calvin  their  master,  there  is  a  Bishop 
of  Geneva.  Wherever  he  goes,  crowds  flock  to  hear  him  ;  and 
a  few  Sundays  ago,  at  Lausanne,  he  attracted  a  greater  audience 
than  Sarah  Bernhardt  herself.  As  for  the  Liberal  Catholic, 
now  called  the  Christian  Catholic,  Church,  no  failure  could  be 
more  complete.  The  intolerant  pi'oceedings  of  the  Government 
in  its  behalf  alienated  Catholics,  without  propitiating  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  any  little  vitality  it  once  possessed  departed  with  Pere 
Hyacinthe ;  the  churches  are  empty,  the  priests  preach  Sunday 
after  Sunday  to  bare  walls  and  vacant  benches,  and  the  Christian 
Catholic  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  survive  for  a  day  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  subsidies  of  the  State. 

M.  Carteret’s  reorganisation  of  the  Protestant  Establishment 
has  borne  more  fruit  than  his  disendowment  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  a  law  adopted  in  1874,  creeds,  tests,  and  the  rite 
of  ordination  were  abolished,  and  the  sole  qualification  required 
for  the  office  of  pastor  was  declared  to  be  the  possession  of  a  degree 
granted  by  the  University  of  Geneva,  or  recognised  by  that 
body.  The  Consistory  was  deprived  of  all  disciplinary  functions, 
and  the  ordering  of  the  services  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pastors, 
each  of  whom,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  “  is  responsible  for  his 
preaching  and  teaching  to  himself  alone.”  When  the  enact¬ 
ment  containing  those  provisions  was  discussed  in  the  Great 
Council,  M.  Carteret  and  his  colleagues  avowed  that  their  object 
was  the  suppression  of  orthodoxy  and  the  triumph  of  free 
thought,  and  as  the  law  was  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the 
popular  vote,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

As  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  James  Fazy,  both  in  the 
Federalist/}  Suisse  and  the  Great  Council,  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Church,  though  approved  by  the  people,  was  in  no  sense  a 
democratic  measure.  The  pastors,  it  is  true,  are  appointed  by 
the  suffrages  of  their  flocks  ;  but  once  appointed,  they  are  amen¬ 
able  for  their  opinions  to  no  authority  whatever,  and  for  their 
conduct  to  the  State  alone.  While  they  hold  their  benefices 
theoretically  for  life,  they  may  be  deprived,  without  appeal,  for 
any  offence  which  it  may  please  the  Government  to  qualify  as 
nonconformity  to  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
only  one  case  of  dismissal  since  the  passing  of  the  law,  but  the 
power  exists,  and  is  likely  to  prove  as  fatal  to  independence  of 
character  as  other  provisions  of  the  enactment  are  proving  to 
the  interests  of  religion ;  for  the  result  of  throwing  open  the 
pastorate  to  all  comers  has  been  everything  that  James  Fazy 
predicted,  and  probably  more  than  M.  Carteret  expected.  The 
older  ministers  still  preserve  some  remnants  of  orthodoxy,  but 
nearly  every  minister  elected  since  1874  is  either  an  avowed 
agnostic  or  a  declared  opponent  of  Christianity.  The  Church 
is  a  chaos  of  doctrines  ;  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  parishes  ; 
the  old  and  the  new  pastors  have  nothing  in  common,  not 
even  a  belief  in  God.  The  presence  of  a  few  orthodox  ministers, 
instead  of  leavening  the  mass,  serves  only  to  intensify  the 
evil.  The  city  churches  are  supplied  by  a  succession  of 
ministers,  some  of  whom  preach  a  diluted  Gospel,  while 
others  denounce  all  religion  as  superstition.  That  which  one 
man  builds  up,  another  pulls  down.  The  consequence  is,  that 
people  are  sinking  into  a  condition  of  cynical  indifferentism. 
They  not  only  believe  that  there  is  no  truth  in  religion ; 
they  doubt  if  there  be  truth  in  anything ;  look  upon  belief 
as  the  mark  of  an  inferior  understanding,  and  regard 
‘‘  religious  manifestations  ”  with  as  much  horror  as  that 
with  which  their  Puritan  ancestors  regarded  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  A  short  time  ago,  a  few  enthusiasts,  who 
ventured  to  tell  them,  in  bad  French,  that  they  had  souls  to  be 
saved,  were  expelled  by  the  Government,  after” being  stoned  by 
the  mob.  Geneva  prides  itself  on  being  a  maker  of  ideas  and 


the  “head-piece”  of  the  Confederation,  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  gradual  transformation  of  Swiss  Protestantism  into  pure 
Rationalism  (the  Church  of  Basel  has  abolished  baptism),  and 
the  recent  displays  of  irreligious  intolerance  in  various  parts  of 
Switzerland,  the  claim  is  not  unfounded. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


“MR.  FREEMAN  ON  THE  AMERICAN.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sik, — It  is  the  custom  in  most  quarters  that  an  author  should 
not  review  his  reviewers.  And  in  most  quarters,  it  is  a  good 
custom.  But  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator  the  custom 
is  different,  and  that  is,  doubtless,  a  good  custom  also.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  take  advantage  of  local  usage  to  say  something  about  the 
review  in  your  last  number  of  my  little  book  called  “  Some 
Impressions  of  the  United  States.” 

Your  critic  says  that  “  his  disagreement  with  me  is  no  mere 
formal  one,  it  results  from  a  difference  of  stand-point.”  That 
sounds  a  little  hard  to  a  plain  man.  I  will  therefore  not  enlarge 
on  any  points  which  can  be  looked  on  as  matters  of  opinion  ;  nor 
will  I  stop  to  point  out  at  length  that  the  critic  has  made  no 
attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  general  contents  of  the  book. 
I  will  keep  myself  wholly  to  those  parts  of  hi3  notice  where  he 
makes  me  say  things  which  I  certainly  have  not  said,  and 
where  he  makes  me  leave  unsaid  things  which  I  certainly  have 
said.  First  of  all,  the  critic  says  : — 

“  Mr.  Freeman  remarks  that  the  Americans  now  speak  of  ‘  Eng¬ 
lishmen,’  where  they  formerly  spoke  of  ‘  Britisher,’  and  he  seems  to 
draw  hope  from  the  disuse  of  the  contemptuous  epithet  that  the 
Americans  may  yet  come  to  call  themselves  Englishmen.  This  is 
one  instance  of  how  Mr.  Freeman  reads  facts  which  must,  we  think, 
be  differently  interpreted.” 

What  I  really  say  (p.  27)  is  : — 

“It  is  yet  more  to  be  noticed  that  throughout  the  contemporary 
records  of  the  War  of  Independence,  not  only,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  the  word  ‘  English  ’  never  contrasted  with  ‘  American,’  but  the 
name  1  English  ’  is  never  applied  to  the  enemies  against  whom 
Washington  and  his  fellows  were  striving.  The  word  which  is  com¬ 
monly  used — which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  invariably  used — is 
‘British.”  This  is  just  as  it  shoidd  be;  the  distinction  between 
‘American’  and  ‘British’  marks  the  political  and  geographical 
severance  between  the  English  in  Britain  and  the  English  in  America, 
without  shutting  out  either  from  their  common  right  to  the  English 

name . The  American  no  longer  familiarly  uses  the  word 

1  British  ’  to  denote  the  English  of  Britain.  As  long  as  he  did  so,  his 
language  was  at  least  patient  of  the  interpretation  that  he  still 
looked  on  himself  as  an  Englishman.  He  now  habitually  uses  the 
words  ‘English,’  ‘  Englishman,’  in  every  possible  relation,  to  denote 
the  English  of  Britain,  as  distinguished  from  himself.  That  is,  he 
gives  up  the  English  name  as  no  longer  belonging  to  him.  Even 
if  the  change  was  made  out  of  friendliness,  I  cannot  look  on  it  as  a 
change  for  the  better.” 

Here  is  nothing  about  “  Britisher.”  I  go  on  to  say  (p.  29) : — 

“  It  was  acutely  remarked  to  me  by  an  American  friend  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  use  the  adjective  ‘  British,’  according  to  the  older 
usage,  which  I  have  said  that  I  wished  to  see  restored,  but  that  a 
substantive  was  lacking.  This  is  perfectly  true.  The  only  available 

substantive,  ‘  Briton,’  will  not  do . Yet  the  only  alternative 

would  seem  to  be  the  grotesque  and  rather  ugly  form,  ‘  Britisher.’ 
And  I  always  told  my  American  friends  that  I  had  rather  be  called 
a  Britisher  than  an  Englishman,  if  by  calling  me  an  Englishman 
they  meant  to  imply  that  they  were  not  Englishmen  themselves.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  here  said  the  exact  opposite  to  what 
the  reviewer  makes  me  say.  If  so,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  his 
elaborate  comment  on  what  he  imagines  me  to  have  said.  Only, 
at  one  point  of  the  comment,  he  stops  to  make  a  very  strange 
remark  : — 

“  With  the  triumph  of  the  North,  the  American  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  manhood  ;  that  is,  just  at  the  time  when  he  first  began 
to  use  the  word  ‘  national,’  instead  of  ‘  Federal,’  which  usage  Mr. 
Freeman  is  content  to  condemn  as  ‘  often  inexact,’  without  trying  to 
explain  its  origin.” 

In  the  pages  in  which  I  treat  of  this  change  of  language  (113- 
114),  I  cannot  see  the  words  “often  inexact,”  which  the  reviewer 
puts  into  my  mouth,  and  I  certainly  do  attempt  in  those  two 
pages,  and  in  a  good  deal  that  goes  before,  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  change.  A  little  way  on  the  reviewer  says  : — 

“Mr.  Freeman  remarks  that  ‘the  American  “Justice  of  the 
Peace  ”  holds  a  position  very  inferior  to  the  position  of  his  English 
brother,’  and  adds,  ‘  so  does  the  American  sheriff.’  This  he  explains 
by  the  fact  that  ‘  the  one  is  a  paid  and  the  other  an  unpaid  func¬ 
tionary.’  Now,  this  fact,  brought  forward  as  an  explanation,  is  a 
mere  consequence  of  the  form  of  society,  and  in  itself  explains 
nothing.” 

The  word  “  functionary,”  though  put  in  inverted  commas,  is 
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not  in  my  book,  and  any  one  who  turns  to  p.  99  of  my  book 
will  see  that  I  by  no  means  speak  of  the  difference  between  paid 
and  unpaid  as  the  only  difference.  The  nest  thing  is  the  oddest 
of  all:— 

“Had  Mr.  Freeman  remembered  that  America  was  a  democracy, 
he  would  not  have  been  surprised,  as  he  was,  on  finding  that  the 
murder  of  President  Garfield  was  treated  not  as  the  murder  of  a 
President,  but  as  the  murder  ‘  “  simply  of  one  James  Abram  Gar¬ 
field.’’  The  italics  are  ours.’  ” 

Now  I  must  confess  that  I  am  filled  with  yearning  to  set  eyes  on 
the  man  who  thinks  that  I  am  likely  to  forget  that  the  United 
States  or  any  other  democracy  is  a  democracy.  But  will  the 
reviewer  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  express  no  surprise  as  to  the 
language  of  the  indictment  ?  I  simply  say  (p.  96) :  — 

“  The  indictment,  it  may  be  remarked,  did  not  specify  the  murder 
of  a  President  as  differing  at  all  from  the  murder  of  another  man. 
The  slain  man  was  simply  ‘one  James  Abram  Garfield,  being  in  the 
peace  of  God  and  of  the  United  States.’” 

The  fact  is  surely  worth  marking.  I  should  be  a  little  surprised 
if  I  lighted  on  ’’Apart;  ng,  in  an  Acliaian  inscription,  and  I 
cannot  help  fancying  that  a  Landammann  of  Uri  might  be 
spoken  of  a  little  differently. 

The  reviewer,  again,  in  one  place  at  least,  treats  as  my  own 
sayings,  and  comments  on  elaborately  in  that  character,  sayings 
which  I  distinctly  say  that  I  heard  from  other  people  : — 

“  The  hire  of  hackney-carriages  is  in  America  very  costly,  for 
•similar  reasons.  But  no  such  considerations  occur  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  his  explanation  of  this  latter  fact  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be 
amusing.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  Eastern  States  Irishmen  are  generally 
the  drivers,  he  couples  Paddy  with  the  ‘  unreasonable  cost,’  and  asks, 
with  some  heat, — ‘  Why  should  transplanted  Englishmen,  or  trans¬ 
planted  Dutchmen  either,  bow  down  their  necks  to  this  Irish  bond¬ 
age  ?’  Now,  one  might  hint  that  in  the  Western  States  the  drivers 
are  Americans,  and  the  cost  of  hiring  still  more  unreasonable,  but 
nothing  would  lessen  Mr.  Freeman’s  dislike  of  all  things  Irish.” 

My  real  saying  (p.  228)  is, — 

“At  New  York,  I  was  told  that  the  Irish  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this  also,  as  of  most  other  things  which  either  natives  or  strangers 
complain  of.  But  why  should  transplanted  Englishmen,  or  trans¬ 
planted  Dutchmen  either,  bow  down  their  necks  to  this  Irish 
bondage  ?” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  explanation  may  have  been 
“characteristic”  of  the  New  York  gentleman  who  gave  it  to 
me;  but  the  reviewer’s  amusement  over  it  as  characteristic  of 
me  is  quite  out  of  place.  Moreover,  I  cannot  find  in  my  book 
that  “  dislike  of  all  things  Irish  ”  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  reviewer’s  stand-point.  Surely,  Home-rule  comes  among 
“  things  Irish,”  and  in  pp.  138-139  I  speak  out  pretty  plainly 
for  that.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  I  was  told,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  New 
York  cab-fares  more  reasonable,  because  the  drivers  were  Irish, 
and  because  to  meddle  with  the  Irish  vote  would  be  dangerous. 

It  must,  again,  be  this  rather  awkward  stand-point  of  his  from 
which  the  reviewer  sees  iu  my  book,  what  I  cannot  see,  a  general 
“contempt  for  American  scholarship.”  I  certainly  have  marked 
the  absence  of  scholarship  in  some  quarters  where  I  might  have 
looked  for  it ;  but  I  surely  do  full  justice  to  it  where  it  is  found. 
I  must  beg  the  reviewer  to  read  pp.  183,  186,  191-198.  As  for 
“  limitless  expanse,”  “  fabled  springs,”  and  the  like,  those  are 
not  matters  of  fact.  There  are  some  things  which  one  does  not 
“  presume  to  understand.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Somerleaze,  Wells,  July  8th.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

[The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  book  accepts  the  corrections 
which  Mr.  Freeman  makes  as  regards  the  two  first  passages,  and 
regrets  that  he  misconceived  Mr.  Freeman’s  meaning.  The 
■enclosing  of  the  word  functionary  in  inverted  commas  was  a 
lapsus  calanii.  As  regards  the  fourth  passage,  he  is  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  Mr.  Freeman,  no  doubt  unwittingly,  concedes  the 
point  at  issue.  In  the  fifth  excerpt  from  his  criticism  the 
question  to  which  attention  is  drawn  was,  the  critic  still 
believes,  asked  by  Mr.  Freeman  himself.  As  to  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  “  dislike  of  all  things  Irish,”  the  critic  begs  to  refer  Mr. 
Freeman  to  pp.  137-141,  inclusively,  where  such  expressions 
occur  as  “  the  Irish  element  is,  in  the  English  lands  on  both  sides 

of  the  ocean,  a  mischievous  element.” . “It is  the  worst,  and 

perhaps  the  strongest,  of  the  causes  which  help  to  give  a  bad  name 
to  Americau  politics,”  “  the  baleful  nature  of  Irish  influence,”  &c. 
Further,  the  critic  maintains  that  as  no  attempt  is  made  in  any 
one  of  a  hundred  American  cities  which  might  be  named  to 
make  cab  fares  reasonable,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  alleged  that 
the  reason  why  no  such  attempt  is  made  in  New  York,  is  that  the 
drivers  are  generally  Irish.  As  regards  Mr.  Freeman  s  "  con¬ 
tempt  for  American  scholarship,”  the  critic  bases  his  statement 


on  what  is  said  on  pp.  182,  184,  185 ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  his  criticism  he  says  that  he  does  “  not  altogether  disagree 
with  his  [Mr.  Freeman’s]  estimate  of  American  scholars.” — Ed. 
Spectator .] 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,— The  writer  of  the  notice  (in  your  last  issue)  of  Lieutenant 
Pogson’s  “  Agriculture  for  India”  may  not  be  aware  that  there 
are  one  or  more  institutions  in  India  for  teaching  agriculture, 
and  that  measures  are  being  devised  for  extending  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  peasants.  For  ten  years  or  more  there  has  been  a 
Government  Model  Farm  in  Madras,  with  a  European  staff,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Robertson,  a  graduate,  I  believe,  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Cirencester  ;  an  agricultural  school  has  been 
more  recently  added  to  this  farm,  and  students  from  other  parts 
of  India,  as  well  as  the  Madras  Presidency,  avail  themselves 
of  it.  These  students  will  probably  find  employment  under 
Zemindars,  and  teach,  practically,  the  peasants  working  under 
them.  In  the  beginning  of  last  year  I  witnessed  at  the  farm  a 
trial,  open  to  the  public,  of  European,  American,  and  Indian 
ploughs,  which  the  Governor  encouraged  with  his  presence ; 
nany  of  the  ploughs  were  handled  by  the  students.  I  think  it 
was  intended  to  start  institutions  similar  to  the  Madras  one  in 
Bombay  and  Bengal.  I  know  that  Mr.  Robertson  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Benson,  were  deputed  to  several  districts  in 
Southern  India,  to  go  over  the  country,  inspect  the  modes  of 
cultivation,  and  suggest  what  appeared  to  be  required,  and  that 
they  have  made  most  useful  reports.  I  think  that  there  has 
been  an  awakening  of  interest  in  some  Zemindars.  The.  Indian 
Government  have  thus  made  what  appears  a  good  beginning  in 
improving  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  extended,  as  they  see  their  way  further. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

F. 


B  O  O  K  S. 


THE  GOLDEN  CHERSONESE* 

“The  Golden  Chersonese  ”  is  Miltonic  for  the  Malay  Peninsula, a 
region  of  whose  interior  we  practically  know  not  much  more  than 
was  known  when  it  received  that  poetical  name,  for  more  than 
half  of  its  extent  is  unexplored.  The  very  appellation  we  know 
it  by  is  not  an  accurate  indication  of  its  condition,  for  though 
the  area  of  the  mainland  is  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  Britain,  the  extent  occupied  by  the  Malays  is  about  only  half 
the  size  of  Java.  So  enterprising  a  traveller  as  Miss  Bird — if  Mrs- 
Bisliop  will  pardon  us  for  still  calling  her  so — with  so  marked  a 
talent  for  description,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  book  of  travel  in 
this  gorgeous  tropical  country  instructive  and  interesting;  but 
her  letters  on  the  Golden  Chersonese  do  not  form  her  best,  or 
even  her  second-best  book.  We  mi.-s  the  spontaneousness 
of  her  works  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Japan,  and 
there  is  occasionally  something  exacting,  fussy,  and  not  quite 
good-humoured,  in  her  tone  iu  the  present  instance,  suggestive 
of  her  being  a  little  “spoilt,”  and  taking  the  attentions  of 
everybody  all  round,  with  the  command  of  the  utmost  resources 
of  “Government  House”  everywhere,  too  much  for  granted- 
These  are  the  blemishes  of  the  book,  which  abounds  in  merits, 
and  is,  after  the  author  arrives  at  the  Stadthaus,  Malacca,  then 
the  residence  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor,  Captain  Shaw, 
very  novel  and  interesting.  With  the  letters  which  deal  with 
Iloug  Kong,  Canton,  Saigon,  and  Singapore,  the  reader  could 
readily  dispense  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them — not  even  the  horrid 
description  of  the  prisons  and  the  execution-ground  in  Canton 
— that  he  has  not  read  many  times.  M.  de  Beauvoir’s  travels 
in  the  same  region  are  far  more  vivid  and  picturesque; 
iudeed,  Miss  Bird  fails  this  time  to  convey  the  stir  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  scenes  through  which  she  passed.  At 
Malacca  she  recovers  her  former  ease  and  freshness,  and  her 
description  of  the  delicious  climate  and  the  dreamy  life  there  is 
fascinating : — 

“  Trees,  trailers,  fruits,  smother  the  houses,  and  blossom  and  fruit 
all  the  year  round  ;  old  leaves,  young  leave*,  hud*,  blossom*,  and  fruit 
nil  appearing  at  onep.  The  mercury  rarely  falls  below  79°,  or  rises 
above  84°.  The  softest  and  least  perceptible  of  land  and  sea 
breezes  blow  alternately  at  stated  hours.  The  nights  are  very  still. 
The  days  are  a  tepid  dream.  Since  I  arrived,  not  a  leaf  has  stirred, 
not  a  b:rd  has  snng,  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  iu  listless  and  soundless 

*  The  Golden  Chersonese,  and  the  IVuy  Thither.  By  Isabella  L.  Bird  (Mr*.  Bishop)  » 
London :  John  Murray. 
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ripples.  Far  off,  on  the  shallow  sea,  phantom  ships  hover  and  are 
gone,  and  on  an  indefinite  borizoi  a  blurred  ocean  blends  with  a 
blurred  sky.  On  Monnt  Ophir,  heavy  cloud-masses  lie  always  motion¬ 
less.  The  still,  heavy,  fragrant  nights  pass  with  no  other  sounds  than 
the  aggressive  hum  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  challenge  of  the  sentries. 
Nature  is  always  busy  in  producing  a  rapidity  and  profusion  of 
growth  which  would  turn  Malacca  into  a  jungle,  were  it  not  for  axe 
and  billhook,  but  her  work  does  not  jar  upon  the  general  silence.” 

The  author  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  indefiniteness, 
dreaminess,  featurelessness,  indolence,  and  silence  of  Malacca, 
and  mnch  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  to  most  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  a  Chinese  city.  The  Dutch  have  scarcely  left  a  trace  there, 
the  Portuguese  are  a  stagnant  population  hardly  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  the  English,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
administration  of  government,  are  nowhere  ;  the  Yellow  Man 
has  absorbed  the  trade  of  the  colony;  there  is  not  a  resident 
British  merchant  in  Malacca.  The  Chinese  settle  there; 
they  do  not  merely  make  fortunes  and  return  to  the  Flowery 
Land.  They  love  Malacca,  and  take  a  pride  in  beautifying  the 
place.  They  have  fashioned  their  dwellings  upon  the  model  of 
those  in  Canton,  but  they  do  not  conceal  their  wealth,  as  the 
rich  Chinaman  does  at  home;  they  glory  in  displaying  it,  under 
the  security  of  British  rule.  They  have  fabulous  riches  in 
diamonds,  pearls,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  emeralds.  They  have 
introduced  gambling  and  opium-smoking  into  Malacca,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  slavery  is  prohibited,  and  slaves  from  tbe 
neighbouring  States  fly  to  the  shelter  of  the  British  Flag,  Miss 
Bird  asserts  that  “  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  numer¬ 
ous  women  in  the  households  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
are  persons  who  have  been  purchased  in  China,  and  are 
actually  held  in  bondage.”  The  description  of  the  forest 
drives,  through  miles  of  gigantic  palms  and  pine-apple 
trees,  and  worlds  of  ferns  and  orchids,  is  fairly  tantalising.  It 
is  almost  pleasant,  when  the  reader  is  roused  to  irresistible 
envy,  to  learn  that  “the  mosquitos  are  awful.”  It  seems  to 
be  very  easy  to  overlook  the  Malays  in  their  own  peninsula ; 
they  are  so  much  fewer,  poorer,  aud  less  important  than  the 
Chinese.  The  Malays  shun  the  town,  and  prefer  a  free  life  iu 
the  jungles,  or  on  the  mysterious  rivers  among  the  mangrove 
swamps.  These  Icampongs,  or  small  raised  villages  in  the 
forest,  are  in  perpetual  twilight ;  the  houses  stand  on  a  platform, 
and  have  a  “  gridiron  ”  floor,  which  is  doubly  convenient,  as  it 
ensures  veutilation,  and  all  debris  can  be  thrown  through  it,  to 
be  consumed  in  the  nightly  fire  by  which  the  mosquitos  are 
smoked  away.  An  odd  member  of  the  Malay  domestic  circle 
is  a  baboon,  trained  to  climb  the  cocoa  palms  and  throw 
down  the  nuts.  The  Malays  in  Malacca  are  remarkable  for 
the  taste  aud  richness  of  their  dress,  and  the  profusion 
of  jewels  which  they  wear.  They  are,  according  to  Captain 
Shaw7  —  who  liked  them,  and  whom  they  liked  —  chaste, 
gentle,  honest,  hospitable  people,  but  given  to  telling  false¬ 
hoods,  and  of  “honour”  so  sensitive  that  blood  alone  can 
wipe  out  some  insults  to  it.  They  are  firm,  even  fanatical 
Mohammedans,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  the  great  object 
of  their  ambition.  The  Malacca  chapters  are  charming,  with  their 
wild-beast  and  thunderstorm  stories,  with  their  descriptions, 
•which  are  like  hits  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  jewel-laden 
visitors  to  the  Government  Bungalow,  gorgeous  flower  and  colour 
glimpses,  and  pictorial  history  of  the  marriage  of  a  Princess  who 
might  be  Ba  Irouiboudoor  herself ;  but  Miss  Bird  does  not 
linger  loug.  She  wants  to  get  on  to  Sungei  Ugong,  a  little 
State  she  (and  we)  had  never  previously  heard  of,  and  she 
starts,  in  a  little  steam  launch,  accompanied  by  Captain  Shaw’s 
daughters,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Hayward,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Police.  A  “runner”  is  sent  on  to  prepare  the 
Resident  (the  late  Captain  Murray),  for  such  an  unusual  in¬ 
cursion  into  his  territories,  and  Malacca  is  much  exercised  about 
the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  trusting  his  girls  in  a  region,  unknown 
indeed,  but  credited  with  a  population  of  tigers,  crocodiles,  rogue 
elephants,  and  savages.  The  charge  of  the  young  ladies  seems  to 
have  been  rather  too  much  for  Miss  Bird's  temper  aud  patience ; 
she  is  very  cross  with  one  of  them  for  beiog  ill,  and  with  both 
of  them  for  being  tired,  and  the  recollection  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Stadthaus  and  Government  Bungalow  is  powerless  to 
hinder  her  from  describing  tbe  girls  as  an  encumbrance  to  which 
she  was  not  accustomed.  Her  kind  and  courteous  host  was 
spared  receiving  such  a  rebuke  for  his  error  in  print,  for 
Captain  Shaw  died  almost  suddenly  a  few  weeks  after  Miss 
Bird — whose  notions  of  reciprocity  might  be  a  little  better 
balanced  bad  left  Ma’acca,  aud  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Low,  the  English  Resident  at  rerak.  Her 
description  of  “  the  wilds  ” — the  voyage  on  the  Liuggi  River,  the 
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forest,  the  orchids,  the  animals  (Miss  Bird  is  given  to  the 
exaltation  of  monkeys  and  the  depreciation  of  elepliauts),  the 
palms,  the  people,  the  glorious  confusion,  the  colour,  and 
the  sunshine — is  admirable  indeed,  most  admirable  because 
the  author  does  not  admire  it  herself.  “  It  is  wonderful,”  she 
says;  “ no  words  could  describe  it,  far  less  mine.  Mr.  Darwin 
says  so  truly  that  a  visit  to  the  tropics  (and  such  tropics  !)  is  like 
a  visit  to  a  new  planet.  This  new  wonder-world,  so  enchanting,, 
tantalising,  intoxicating,  makes  me  despair,  for  I  cannot  make- 
you  see  what  I  am  seeing.”  The  river  journey  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  book,  with  the  description  of  the  solemn,  courteous, 
splendid  Bajahs.  -1  propos  of  the  latter  and  their  grand  polite¬ 
ness,  Miss  Bird  says  : — 

“  That  we  are  regarded  as  ‘  Infidel  dogs,’  together  with  all  other- 
unbelievers,  always  makes  me  feel  sby  with  Mohammedans.  Some¬ 
time  ago,  when  Captain  Shaw  pressed  on  the  Malays  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  shooting  Chinamen,  as  they  were  then  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
the  reply  of  one  of  them  was, — 1  Why  not  shoot  Chinamen,  they  have  no 
religion  ?’  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  same  is  their  pro¬ 
found  conviction  concerning  ourselves.” 

There  is  a  charming  letter  written  from  the  British  Residency7 
at  Klang,  Selnaugor,  whither  the  author  sailed  from  Malacca, 
and  where  she  must  have  been  happy,  for  she  could  say  to  the 
person  whom  she  addressed,  “  You  will  not  know  where  Klang  is, 
and  I  think  you  won’t  find  it  in  any  atlas  or  encyclopedia.’ 
This  remote  capital  of  an  unknown  State  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
place.  All  the  enterprise  in  the  interior  is  in  the  hands  of 
Chinamen  ;  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese  are  not  on  the  best 
terms,  and  the  Government  is  of  a  fussy,  rather  oppressive  kind. 
The  pleasantest  picture  in  this  part  of  the  hook  (in  which  the- 
author  dwells  upon  the  impassiveness  of  the  Chinese)  is  the 
following  one  of  a  handsome,  black  monkey7,  a  portion  of  the 
family  circle  at  the  Residency,  whom  Miss  Bird  believes  to 
be  the  “  agile  gibbon,”  a  creature  so  delicate  that  it  has  never 
yet  survived  a  voyage  to  England  : — 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  creature.  It  walks  on  its  hind  legs,  with  a  curious,, 
human  walk,  hanging  its  long  arms  down  by  its  sides.  It  will  walk 
quietly  by  your  side,  like  another  person.  It  has  nice  dark  eyes,  with- 
well-formed  lids  like  ours,  a  good  nose,  a  human  mouth  with  very 
white  teeth,  and  a  pleasant,  cheery  look  when  itsmiles;  but  when  the 
face  is  at  rest,  its  expression  is  sad  and  wistful.  It  has  very  pretty 
fingers  and  finger-nails.  It  can  climb  anywhere  and  take  long  leaps. 
This  morning,  it  went  into  a  house  where  a  cluster  of  bananas  is; 
haDgiug,  leapt  up  to  the  roof,  and  in  no  time  had  peeled  two,  which 
it  ate  very7  neatly.  It  has  not  even  a  rudimentary  tail.  When  it  sits 
with  its  arms  folded,  it  looks  like  a  gentlemanly  person  iu  a  close- 
fitting,  fur  suit.” 

Miss  Bird’s  “real  good  time”  at  Klang  was  somewhat  tem¬ 
pered  by  rumours  of  “  rogues,”  and  the  actual  sight  of  cobras.. 
The  police  have  an  awful  collection  of  snakes,  dead  and  alive, 
and  “  they  usually  got  three  a  day  at  the  fort.”  Some  good 
tiger  stories  enliven  this  part  of  the  narrative,  which  flags  a  good 
deal  about  Pinang,  but  picks  up  satisfactorily  at  the  “  protected 
State  of  Perak,  the  richest  and  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  States  of  the  peninsula.  Miss  Bird  plunged 
deeply  into  the  interior  en  route,  by  the  aid  of  the  elephant — the 
only  animal  for  whom  she  has  but  few  good  words — and  again.- 
we  have  a  charming  description  of  forest  scenery  and  jungle- 
life.  Mr.  Low  was  absent  when  Miss  Bird  arrived  at  the- 
Residency,  to  find  everything  in  perfect  order  for  her  reception, 
aud  the  table  set  for  three— clerks,  she  presumed — who  would 
make  their  appearance  in  evening  dress ;  but  she  soon 
found  that  her  destined  companions  were  a  large  and  a 
small  ape,  the  prime  favourites  of  Mr.  Low,  who  lives  in  a 
paradise  of  pets.  In  the  society  of  the  apes,  Eblis  and! 
Mahmoud,  of  whose  civilised  ways  she  gives  an  astonishing- 
account,  the  traveller  passed  several  happy  days,  during- 
which  she  made  delightful  expeditions  into  the  jungle,  mounted 
on  the  Royal  elephant,  ten  feet  high,  that  had  been  formerly 
the  property  of  the  deposed  Sultan  of  Perak.  When  Mr.  Low- 
returned,  his  visitor  could  hardly  see  or  hear  him  for  the  frantic- 
joy  with  which  the  apes  and  the  retriever  welcomed  their- 
master.  Of  the  Resident,  his  habits,  bis  steady,  hard  work, 
pursued  for  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  with  Eblis, 
“  looking  like  his  familiar  spirit,”  at  his  side,  and  his  guest,, 
working  at  her  separate  table'  at  the  other  end  of  the  verandah-,, 
we  have  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  picture.  Our  Resident 
at  Perak  is  evidently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  as  the 
following  extract,  the  only  one  for  which  we  have  space,  will 
show : — 

“I  think  that  work  is  his  passion,  and  a  change  of  work  his  sole 
recreation.  Ue  devotes  himself  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  bis  evident  desire  is  to  train  the  native  Rajahs  to  rule 
|  the  people  equitably.  He  seems  to  grudge  every  dollar  spent  super- 
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fluously  on  the  English  establishment,  and  contents  himself  with  this 
«mall  and  old-fashioned  bungalow.  In  this  once  disaffected  region 
he  goes  about  unarmed,  and  in  the  daytime  the  sentries  only  carry 
canes.  His  manner  is  as  quiet  and  unpretending  as  can  possibly  bo, 
and  he  speaks  to  Malays  as  respectfully  as  to  Europeans,  neither 
lowering  thereby  his  own  dignity,  nor  theirs.  Apparently,  they  have 
free  access  to  him  during  all  hours  of  daylight,  and  as  I  sit  writing 
or  reading  a  Malay  shadow  constantly  falls  across  my  paper,  and  a 
Malay  glides  up  the  steps  and  appears  unannounced  in  the  verandah, 
■on  which  Mr.  Low  lays  aside  whatever  he  is  doing,  and  quietly  gives 
himself  to  the  business  in  hand.  The  reigning  prince,  the  Rujab 
Muda  Yusuf,  and  ltajah  Dris,  are  daily  visitors;  the  former  brings  a 
troop  of  followers  with  him,  and  they  remain  outside,  their  red 
sarongs  and  picturesque  attitudes  as  they  lounge  in  the  shade  giving 
to  the  place  that  ‘  native  ’  air  which  everywhere  I  love,  at  least 
where  ‘natives’  are  treated  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be.” 

All  that  the  author  has  to  tell  of  Perak,  its  wild  meu,  its  wild 
■beasts,  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  Malay  customs,  is  most  inter- 
-esting,  and  though  the  picture  has  its  dark  shades,  it  is  a  very 
hopeful  one,  especially  as  Mr.  Low’s  scheme  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  all  persons  held  in  bondage,  which  will  lead  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  curse  of  debt-slavery,  is  now  under  consideration. 


BUT  YET  A  WOMAN* 

This  is  a  very  taking  hook.  The  author,  of  whom  we  have  only 
heard  that  he  is  a  young  American  mathematician,  has  at  least 
produced  a  story  which  tests  his  imaginative  insight  iuto  the 
genius  of  a  country  very  different  from  his  owr,  and  satisfies  us 
"that  that  insight  is  genuine.  Several  of  the  French  characters  are 
sketched  in  with  a  firm  and  delicate  hand,  and  though  the  plot 
is  hardly  on  a  level  with  the  dialogue,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
mechanically  pinned  on  to  the  group  of  characters  sketched, 
than  developed  out  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  hook  is 
-one  which  seems  to  promise  a  future  to  the  man  who  has  written 
it.  It  is,  too,  animated  by  a  thoroughly  pure  taste,  and  shows 
a  wide  knowledge  of  that  higher  side  of  French  character 
which  has  recently  been  too  little  represented  in  the  literature 
■concerned  with  French  life  and  character.  Whether  the 
writer  is  or  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  we  can  hardty  gather  from 
the  book.  If  not,  he  treats  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  a 
sympathy  and  respect  which  are  rare  in  a  Protestant  writer, 
and  which  show  that  he  identifies  it  with  what  there  is  that  is 
noblest  in  France.  In  this  we  entirely  concur.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  limited  amount  of  French  Protestantism, — that,  for 
instance  represented  by  M.  de  Pressense, — which  is  doing  noble 
service  in  France.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  best  elemeuts 
of  French  genius  are  still  identified  with  devout  Catholicism, 
-and  the  ignoblest  with  the  French  scepticism  and  materialism. 
Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy,  whatever  his  own  convictions  may  be, 
perceives  this,  and  has  given  us  a  most  beautiful  sketch  of  two 
■or  three  genuine  Catholics,  and  a  very  skilful  though  bitter  sketch 
•of  one  Romanising  journalist,  who,  himself  belonging  by  birth 
To  the  Legitimist  party,  is  supposed  to  have  done  for  that 
party  all  the  good  or  all  the  evil  service, — whichever  you  may 
■call  it, — that  the  late  editor  of  the  Univers  did  for  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  party  in  the  Church.  The  mordant  sketch  of  M.  de 
Marzac  is  a  set-off,  as  it  were,  against  the  admirable  sketch  of 
the  good  priest,  Father  Le  Blanc,  which  is  the  best  in  the 
book.  Take  the  following,  as  an  illustration  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  priest’s  character  is  drawn.  We  should 
premise  that  he  is  not  by  any  means  a  priest  only,— 
hardly,  perhaps,  principally  a  priest,  though  he  is  a  genuine 
priest,  and  full  of  the  faith  which  he  preaches,  and  loves 
to  preach.  Still,  the  artist  and  critic  in  him  is  usually 
more  predominant  than  the  priest.  In  the  following  conver.-a- 
tion  the  priest  sketches  and  criticises  the  character  of  Mr. 
Sherburne  Hardy’s  heroine,  Madame  Milevski.  He  is  in  a 
■railway-carriage  with  a  young  doctor,  and  they  are  on  their 
way  together  to  spend  a  week  with  M.  Michel  (Madame 
Milevski’s  brother),  at  Beauvais  :  — 

“‘Ah!  there  is  a  lake?  Yes,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves,’  sairl 
Father  Le  Blanc,  with  evident  satisfaction. — ‘  We  have  a  charming 
party.’ — ‘  You  are  an  old  friend  of  M.  Michel’s.’ — ‘  Yes,  since  he  first 
-came  to  Paris.  That  is  saying  much  and  little ;  much,  because  ho  is 
the  most  agreeable  of  friends ;  little,  because  he  makes  friends  of 
-everyone.’ — ‘That  is  an  art  few  possess.’ — ‘True.  Only  with  M. 
Michel  it  is  not  an  art  at  all..  That  art  by  which  one  never  disputes 
the  qualities  which  those  about  us  pretend  to  possess,  and,  on  the 
•other  hand,  never  asserts  any  for  one’s  self,  like  other  arts,  requires 
•calculation  ;  and  M.  Michel  has  none.  He  fulfils  its  conditions  without 
■suspecting  it.’ — ‘Perhaps  it  is  a  family  trait.  I  should  think  M. 
Michel’s  sister  possessed  the  art  also.’ — 1  Madame  Stephanie  ?  Oh, 
she  is  quite  another  person.’ — ‘Yet  she  appears  to  make  friends 
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easily.’  ‘ Yes,  but  in  a  different  way.  And,  against  what  odds!’ 
said  lather  Le  Blanc,  lifting  up  his  eyes  with  an  expressive  gesture 
of  his  hands.  ‘  For  woman  the  art  of  pleasing  is  a  kingdom  for  which 
all  her  sex  are  pretenders  ;  and  as  for  ours,  with  such  a  woman  as 
Stephanie  Milevski,  one  is  not  content  with  friendship.’ — ‘You  have 
arraigned  the  whole  world  against  her,’  said  Roger,  laughing. — ‘  Yet 
I  take  the  world  ODlyas  I  find  it.  Women  make  friends  like  princes, 
by  gaining  thrones  and  dispensing  favours.  Only,  more  generous 
than  princes,  filially  they  surrender  their  thrones  also.’ — 1  And  M. 
Milevski  ?  I  do  not  hear  of  him.’ — ‘  M.  Milev.-ki  is  dead.  M.  Michel’s 
father  married,  late  in  life,  a  second  time,  in  Russia.  Of  this  marriage 
Stephanie  was  the  only  child,  and  to  M.  Michel  she  has  been  much 
like  a  daughter.  She  was  educated  hero  in  Paris  under  his  supervi¬ 
sion,  after  which  she  returned  to  Russia,  to  live  with  her  mother  on 
her  estates  near  Kief.’- — ‘And  her  mother  is  dead?'  —  ‘Also.  But, 
before  dying,  she  married  Stephanie  to  a  Russian  nobleman  of  the 
new  school,  who,  shortly  after,  became  compromised  with  the 
Emperor,  and  was  exiled  to  Siberia.’- — ‘  Tiien  madatne  has  a  title  ?’ — 

‘  She  had  one,  but  it  was  forfeited  on  her  husband’s  exile.  It  is  said 
that  the  estates  were  also  confiscated,  and  that  madamo  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  reside  in  Russia.  On  receiving  the  Czar’s  orders,  she  drove 
alone,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  from  Kief  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  single 
servant.  Notwithstanding  this  defiance,  she  obtained  an  audience, 
and  kept  her  estates.  There  is  a  story  that  the  Czar  gave  her  a  cross 
set  with  diamonds,  as  a  token  of  his  good-will,  and  that  she  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  have  the  cross  changed  to  a  dagger,  “lest  your  majesty’s 
clemency  make  mo  forget  my  husband,”  she  said.  The  Count 
Milevski  was  already  dead  ;  he  died  on  the  journey  to  Siberia.  But 
then,  wo  cannot  believe  all  that  is  said.  Still,’  added  M.  Le  Blanc 
reflectively,  ‘  I  would  believe  many  things  of  her.  She  puzzle3  me  ; 
and,  for  an  old  man,  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  young  look  into 
women’s  eyes  to  see  their  own  reflections;  the  old,  to  see  the  woman.’ 
— ‘  You  make  a  very  agreeable  definition  of  age,’  said  Roger.  ‘  Most 
men,  in  that  classification,  die  youDg.’ — Father  Le  Blanc  laughed, 
which  he  did  with  his  shoulders  and  trunk.  As  a  laugh  it  was 
not  infectious,  but  conveyed  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  As  Renee 
said,  ‘  When  Father  Le  Blanc  laughs,  I  feel  happy  myself.’ — 
‘  Yes,  she  puzzles  me,’  ho  resumed.  ‘Now,  with  Mademoiselle  Itenee 
it  is  different.  She  is  like  the  brook  at  its  source  ;  one  sees  the 
bottom.  But  Stephanie  !’ and  he  shook  his  head, — 1  it  is  the  river ; 
one  sees  the  reflection  of  everything,  but  of  what  is  beneath  tl le  sur¬ 
face,  nothing — except  that  there  is  somothing.’  Roger  was  not  averse 
to  giving  M.  Le  Blano  the  reins  of  the  conversation  ;  partly  because 
he  was  interested,  and  partly  because  he  was  curious.  ‘  She  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  beautiful.’ — ‘All!’  said  the  priest,  holding  up  his  hands, 
‘and  what  beauty  !  I  am  a  bit  of  an  artist,  M.  Lande;  indeed,  I 
was  an  artist  before  I  was  a  priest.  I  will  tell  yon  why  she  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  Do  you  know  ?’ — ‘  I  have  not  studied  her,’  said  Roger. — ‘  Well, 
do  so.  It  will  repay  you.  Her  beauty  is  not  faultless  ;  that  is,  it  is 
not  absolutely  regular, — not  the  style  magnifiqup ,  as  the  Greeks  have 
it.  They  knew  what  they  were  about,  those  Greeks,  and  gave  such 
to  the  gods  alone,  and  to  certain  of  them  ODly.  Such  beauty  pleases 
the  judgment;  it  is  too  correct  for  the  heart.  But  of  Madame 
Milevski,  my  friend,  the  judgment  must  beware.  She  does  not  please 
it;  she  destroys  it.,’  lie  said,  with  a  little  shrug,  ‘for  in  her  beauty 
is  that  factor  of  weakness  and  incompleteness  which  touches  the 
heart.’ — ‘  She  does  not  appear  to  know  all  this.  At  least,  no  one 
would  suspect  her  of  it.’ — ‘Nonsense,’  exclaimed  Father  Le  Blanc. 
‘  There  is  a  spirit  which  whispers  in  the  ear  of  every  beautiful  woman 
as  she  leaves  Paradise.  But,  ns  you  say,  she  does  not  appear  to. 
Now,  I  will  prove  the  contrary.  Have  you  noticed  her  dress  ?’ — 
‘Hardly;  except,  possibly,  that  it  was  simple.’ — ‘Exactly,  but 
designedly  so.  It  fulfils  the  condition  of  a  perfect  dre3S,  which  is 
only  an  accessory,  having  little  value  in  itself,  covering  what  it  does 
not  conceal,  arid  calling  attention  to  that  which  it  embellishes.  But, 
without  beauty,  such  a  style  would  be  frightful !  What  are  all  the 
eccentricities  of  fashion  but  the  devices  to  conceal  and  supplement 
nature?  Madame  Stephanie  flies  in  the  face  of  all  these  follies; 
first,  because  she  knows  she  can  dare  to;  and  second,  because,  like  a 
king  who  has  the  air  of  one,  she  has  the  good-taste  to  dispense  with 
her  decorations.’  At  this  instant  the  train  emerged  from  the  forest, 
disclosing  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  ‘Ah!  la  belle  France!’  cried 
Father  Le  Blanc.” 

That  is  a  skilful  passage,  as  it  manages  to  give  us  a 
pretty  clear  glimpse  of  four  of  the  principal  characters 
of  the  story,  —  M.  Michel,  his  niece  Renee,  Madame 
Milevski,  and  Father  Le  Blanc,— and  a  hint  or  two  as  to  a 
fifth,  the  young  doctor,  who  is  Father  Le  Blanc’s  companion. 
Nor  do  any  of  them, — except,  perhaps,  the  heroine,— fail  to 
satisfy  the  reader  as  their  characters  are  more  fully  developed 
by  events.  In  the  sketch  of  M.  Michel,  the  kindly  and  absent- 
minded  student  and  scholar,  who  is  so  amiable  to  everybody 
that  he  has  no  room  left  for  any  special  or  personal  attach¬ 
ment  to  auybody,  Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy  has  painted  a  very 
pleasant  picture  of  a  somewhat  pallid,  though  genial  character. 
Father  Lc  Blanc,  the  humorous  old  priest,  who  has  so  much  of 
the  artist  left  in  him  still,  and  who  betrays,  nevertheless,  the 
kindly  coarseness  of  a  confessor  to  whom  the  evil  and  the  good 
of  the  world  have  become  so  familiar  that  he  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  the  delicacy  of  his  naturally  fine  insight,  is  a  more 
powerful  study  still.  The  picture  of  the  simpler  heroine,  Renee, 
with  her  eager  desire  for  something  of  the  infinite  in  her  life, 
and  her  subdued  impatience  of  the  calm  affection  of  her  uncle, 
is  a  very  engaging  one,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  successful,  we 
think,  though  it  aims  at  less,  than  the  picture  of  the  heroine 
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for  whom  the  title  of  the  book  is  meant,  Madame  Milevski, 
•who,  interesting  as  she  is  made,  is  not  made  very  clear  to  us, 
and  has,  indeed,  too  muck  of  complexity,  restlessness,  and 
ambition  in  her  for  the  small  space  of  canvas  which  Mr.  Sher¬ 
burne  Hardy  has  devoted  to  her.  To  the  hero,  again,  the  young 
doctor,  Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy  has  given  hardly  any  care.  We 
rather  agree  with  M.  Michel,  when  he  passes  judgment  at  the 
close,  that  Renee  was  much  too  good  for  him.  In  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  we  hardly  learn  enough  of  him  to  find  out  whether  she 
was  too  good  for  him,  or  not. 

The  remaining  interest  in  the  book  is  in  the  very  severe  but 
very  profound  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  self-seeking 
Legitimist  journalist,  M.  de  Marzac.  Wc  have  not  read  a 
keener  analysis  of  the  self-deceptions  of  a  thoroughly  selfish 
character  for  many  years  back.  How  subtle,  for  instance,  is  the 
following  ! — 

“The  ceremonies  terminated  with  a  ball,  at  which  M.  de  Marzac 
was,  of  course,  present.  As  he  drives  away  from  the  fete  in  his 
carriage,  a  conscience  long  since  subdued,  the  very  clank  of  whose 
fetters  has  become  applause,  sets  his  mind  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  Once  thoroughly  mastered,  there  is  no  better  slave  ;  for  none 
knows  better  the  rough  places  that  need  smoothing  and  the  sore  spots 
that  need  balm.  It  was  a  pleasure  in  which  he  often  indulged,  to  go 
on  the  witness-stand  before  this  conscience,  to  play  the  criminal  in 
order  to  be  acquitted  ;  and,  on  his  way  home,  he  ainused  himself 

with  this  game  of  solitaire . In  the  subjugation  of  conscience, 

M.  de  Marzac  wore  gloves  and  avoided  brutality.  His  was  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  perversion,  not  of  murder.  Instead  of  slaying  that  inward 
monitor  outright,  he  confronted  it  with  expediency,  and  taught  it  to 
doubt  its  own  dictates.  He  thus  managed  to  preserve  the  fountain 
of  fine  emotions  and  noble  sentiments,  although  the  waters  were  soon 
contaminated  and  polluted.” 

“  A  conscience  long  since  subdued,  the  very  clank  of  whose  fetters 
has  become  applause,”  is  as  fine  an  epigram  as  any  this  age  has 
produced,  and  moreover,  not  one  after  the  manner  of  this  age. 
And  wherever  we  meet  with  M.  de  Marzac,  we  meet  with  some 
little  additional  touch  which  increases  the  effect  of  this  sketch. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  which  M.  de  Marzac  is  the  hero 
is  so  entirely  supplementary  to  the  chief  interest  of  this  tale> 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  out  the  reason  why  Madame 
Milevski,  who  never  felt  the  smallest  regard  for  him,  should 
have  asked  him  to  wait  a  year  before  she  finally  l'efused  his 
suit,  that  we  can  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  very  inartificial 
connecting-liuk  between  the  little  bit  of  melodrama  with  which 
Mr.  Sherburne  Hard}’  embellishes  his  tale,  and  the  characters 
with  whom  chiefly  we  are  concerned. 

What  we  have  in  this  book  is  a  series  of  delicate  vignettes, 
clumsily  bound  together  in  a  single  novel,  of  which  the  chief 
plot  passes  outside  the  sphere  of  most  of  these  characters, 
though  it  touches  one  or  two  of  them  here  and  there.  What  we 
really  care  about  is  the  love  of  Roger  and  Renee,  the  self- 
devotion  of  Stephanie,  and  the  intellectual  malignity  of  M.  de 
Marzac,  the  mild  benignity  of  M.  Michel,  and  the  moral  humour 
of  Father  Le  Blanc.  Yet  the  story  turns  on  the  early  life  of  M. 
de  Marzac,  when  he  was  nearly  as  self-confessed  a  villain  as 
he  is  throughout  the  story  a  reputable  villain.  His  assassina¬ 
tion  at  the  close  cuts  no  knot,  and  forwards  no  interest.  It 
is  simply  the  retribution  of  a  secret  sin  of  his  youth,  and 
makes  no  difference  to  the  fate  of  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
story  except  his  own.  Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy,  however,  is  a 
writer  of  much  promise,  and  we  shall  hope  that  his  next  story 
will  be  one  as  good  in  its  plot  as  this  is  in  its  dialogue,  and  also 
not  less  excellent  than  this  in  dialogue. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  ORNAMENTS  RUBRIC* 


Tiie  theory  of  this  little  volume  is  of  the  nature  of  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  Itominem  against  those  who  object  to  the  Ridsdale 
judgment  on  the  ground  that  it  contradicts  the  previous  and 
existing  law  of  the  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Ornaments 
Rubric.  The  author  takes  the  bull  boldly  by  the  horns,  and 
declares  (1),  that  the  Ornaments  Rubric  has  ever  been  and  still 
remains  a  purely  Erastian  document,  imposed  originally  on  a 
reluctant  Church  by  the  mere  will  of  the  Sovereign  ;  (2),  that 
the  resistance  of  the  Church  to  it  was  completely  successful 
from  the  first ;  (3),  that  the  voice  of  the  Church  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Advertisements,  which  superseded  and  abolished 
once  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  But 
we  had  better  let  Mr.  Balme  speak  for  himself : — 


“  The  Ornaments  Rubric  was  an  attempt  at  legislation,  circa  sacra, 
by  authority  purely  secular,  steadfastly  resisted  by  the  Church.  In 
it  Queen  Elizabeth,  Tudor-like,  tried  to  impose  on  the  Church  her 
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own  personal  taste  in  matters  of  Ritual.  Her  subservient  Parlia¬ 
ment  obeyed  her  behest,  and  passed  the  Statute  of  Uniformity,  from, 
which  the  Ornaments  Rubric  was  a  modification  of  one  clause.  But 
every  Bishop  who  was  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  voted  against 
the  Bill.  That  was  the  only  opportunity  which  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  had  of  giving  official  judgment  upon  it.  The  Queen  took 
care  that  the  Prayer-book  in  which  she  had  the  Rubric  inserted  was 
never  submitted  to  Convocation.  But  the  mind  of  the  Church  was 
unmistakably  expressed  in  act,  or  rather  in  passive  resistance.  So- 
far  as  evidence  has  been  produced,  not  one  parish  priest  ever  con¬ 
formed  to  it  then,  or  for  three  hundred  years  afterwards.” 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Balme’s  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the- 
Advertisements  expressed  tbe  mind  of  Church  and  State,  making 
the  surplice  and  cope  the  only  legal  vestments, — the  former 
in  parish  churches,  the  latter  in  collegiate  churches  and 
cathedrals.  Even  if  we  granted  all  this,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment — and  we  believe  Mr.  Balme  to  he  totally  mistaken — 
what  about  tbe  last  revisiou  of  the  Prayer-book,  in  1661,  in 
which  tbe  Ornaments  Rubric  is  re-enacted  ?  Mr.  Balme  is  not 
easily  staggered,  and  be  is  ready  with  an  answer  to  this  objec¬ 
tion.  Tbe  revision  of  1661,  be  tells  us,  rests  on  secular,  not  on 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Certainly  we  have  hitherto  believed 
that  Convocation  bad  both  a  voice  and  a  band  in  that  revision, 
at  least.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  according  to  Mr.  Balme. 
The  Southern  Convocation  bad  a  hand  in  it,  he  admits,  and  he- 
also  admits  that  tbe  Convocation  of  Canterbury  was  aided  by  a 
number  of  Bishops  from  the  Northern  Province,  as  well  as  by 
some  proxies  from  the  Lower  House  of  the  Northern  Convoca¬ 
tion.  But  these  proxies,  he  argues,  were  not  selected  with  all1 
the  proper  formalities  ;  and  therefore  tbe  Ornaments  Rubric  cd 
1662  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority  :  it  is  merely  State  law.  Let 
Mr.  Balme  professes  to  write  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Erastianism 
“  Since  tbe  time  of  the  Gorham  judgment,”  he  says,  “  I  have 
been  intensely  anxious  about  encroachment  by  the  State  on  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  to  which  I  attach  great  im¬ 
portance.”  He  is  anxious  accordingly  to  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  on  the  ground  that  it  rests  on  a  merely 
secular  sanction,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  Advertisements, 
which,  as  he  believes,  can  claim  Church  and  State  authority. 
He  maintains  that  Mr.  Green  endured  imprisonment,  though  be 
knew  it  not,  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  Erastianism,  and  that 
the  English  Church  Union  is  guilty  of  the  same  paradox  by  its 
support  of  Mr.  Green  and  its  vindication  of  the  Ornaments 
Rubric. 

We  shall  show  presently  that  Mr.  Balme  has  grievously 
misread  and  misunderstood  his  authorities.  But  the  strange 
thing  is  that  he  does  not  see  that  if  his  theory  were  true,  it 
would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much.  If  the  Ornaments  Rubrie 
has  no  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority  because  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  York  was  not  properly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  revision  of  1661,  the  objection  is  equally  fatal  ta 
tbe  whole  of  the  Prayer-book.  Moreover,  there  is  no  pretence 
for  claiming  any  Synodical  authority  for  the  Advertisements 
during  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Com¬ 
missioners,  appointed  by  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
So  that  if  the  Ornaments  Rubric  lacks  Church  authority,  much 
more  do  tbe  Advertisements, — at  least,  throughout  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Nor  can  the  subsequent  references  to  them  in 
various  Canons  invalidate  this  initial  defect,  any  more  than  tbe 
reference  to  Jewell's  “  Apology,”  in  tbe  Thirtieth  Canon,  can 
invest  that  book  with  legal  authority.  Mr.  Balme  has,  in  fact,, 
acted  the  part  of  tbe  woodman  who  carelessly  cut  down  the 
branch  on  which  be  was  sitting. 

But  let  us  look  at  tbe  principal  arguments  on  which  Mr. 
Balme  builds  bis  extraordinary  theory.  And  let  us  begin  with 
the  revision  of  1661.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Convocations 
both  of  Canterbury  and  York  received  tbe  royal  licence,  and  were 
invited  to  revise  the  Prayer-book.  There  is  no  question  that 
both  Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  did  revise  the- 
Prayer-book  ;  nor  does  Mr.  Balme  deny  that  the  Bishops  of  the 
Northern  Province  delegated  some  of  their  number,  including 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  to  sit  in  London  with  the  Southern  Convocation,  in 
order  to  save  time.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Balme  denies  that  the 
Ornaments  Rubric  possesses  ecclesiastical  authority,  because- 
it  was  passed,  iu  bis  belief,  ■without  having  been  submitted  to  tbe 
judgment  of  tbe  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  York.  As  we 
have  said,  the  objection,  if  valid,  would  be  equally  fatal  to  tbe 
whole  Prayer-book.  It  is  not  valid,  however,  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  of  Christendom  has  been  that 
canons  and  constitutions  should  be  made  in  Synods  consisting 
of  the  Archbishops  of  tbe  Province  and  his  Comprovincials.  The 
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co-ordinate  power  of  tlie  Presbyteriate  in  the  two  English. 
Convocations  is  an  innovation  on  ancient  custom,  and  grew 
out  of  the  right  of  the  Lower  Houses  of  Convocation  to 
vote  in  the  granting  of  subsidies,  when  the  Clergy  taxed  them¬ 
selves  apart  from  Parliament.  So  that  if  it  were  true  that  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Northern  Convocation  had  no  opportunity 
of  passing  judgment  on  the  Revised  Prayer-book,  this  would  not 
prove  that  it  lacked  Church  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  his  suffragans  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the  revision, 
and  approved  the  result.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  Lower  House, 
to  save  time,  appointed  proxies  (most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Southern  Province,  and  were  already  in  London)  to  act  for 
them  ;  and  they  pledged  themselves,  under  forfeiture  of  their 
goods,  to  abide  by  the  votes  of  those  proxies.  When  the  revision 
was  completed,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the  Southern 
Province  subscribed  the  book  separately ;  as  did  also  the  proxies 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  York. 
Here  is  the  form  of  subscription  signed  by  the  proxies  of  the 
Lower  House : — 

“Nos  etiam,  universus  Clerus  inferioris  Domus  ejusdem  Provinciae 
Ebor.,  synodice  coDgregati,  per  nostros  respective  Procuratores, 
sufficienter  et  legitime  constituti  dicto  Libro  Publicarum  Precum, 
Administrationis  Sacramentorum  et  Rituum,  una  cum  Forma  et 
Modo  ordinandi  et  consecrandi  Episcopos,  Presbyteros,  et 
Diaconos,  unanimiter  consensimus  et  subscripsimus,  die  et  anno 
predictis  [i.e.,  December  20th,  16G1].’’ 

Yet  Mr.  Balme  tells  us  that  the  Lower  House  of  the  Northern 
Convocation  had  no  voice  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  ! 
Either  from  want  of  familiarity  with  his  subject,  or  from  care¬ 
lessness,  he  has  misunderstood  his  authorities.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  a  solitary  example,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  Mean¬ 
while,  let  us  say  emphatically  that  no  document  was  ever  more 
amply  ratified  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  sanction  than  the 
Prayer-book  of  1661,  including  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  Mr. 
Balme  draws  on  his  imagination  when  he  asserts  that  the 
Canterbury  Convocation  of  1661  “retained  the  Rubric”  in  the 
sense  expounded  in  the  Ridsdale  judgment.  We  have  seen  how 
absurd  is  his  exclusion  of  the  York  Convocation  from  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  revision.  Equally  absurd  is  the  view  that  the 
Revisionists  retained  the  Rubric  while  mentally  reading  into  it  a 
meaning  directly  contrary  to  its  plain  grammatical  sense.  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  simple,  as  well  as  more  honest,  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  old  Rubric  one  which  should  say  plainly  what  the 
Revisionists  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Balme  to  have  meant?  Assum¬ 
ing  the  honesty  of  the  Revisionists,  their  retention  of  the  Rubric  in 
its  present  form  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  its 
expressing  what  they  intended.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
it  would  not  matter  in  the  least.  For  it  is  a  recognised  rule  of 
legal  interpretation  that  the  plain  meaning  of  a  statute — and 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  is  statute  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  law — 
overrides  any  interpretation  which  is  contrary  to  its  plain 
meaning.  That  consideration  alone  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Balme’s 
theory.  But  fallacies  are  hard  to  kill;  so  we  had  better  expose 
one  or  two  more  of  Mr.  Balme’s  blunders. 

“  The  Queen’s  own  Rubric,”  he  tells  us,  “  was  contradictory 
to  the  Queen’s  own  Injunctions  issued  the  same  year,  1559.  The 
thirtieth  injunction,  on  apparel  of  ministers,  ‘  both  in  the  Church 
and  without,’  commands  that  they  shall  use  and  wear  such  seemly 
habits,  garments,  and  such  square  caps  as  were  most  commonly 
and  orderly  received  in  the  latter  yere  of  the  raigne  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth.”  Mr.  Balme  thinks  that  he  has  here  made  a 
great  discovery,  which  he  accentuates  by  the  aid  of  italics  and  old- 
English  characters.  It  is  in  fact  the  corner-stone  of  his  theory. 
And  what  is  the  discovery  ?  This,  namely,  that  the  injunction 
commanded  the  use  of  the  vestments  ordered  by  the  Ornaments 
Rubric  of  Edward’s  Second  Prayer-book,  and  thereby  abrogated 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  of  1559  !  In  other  words,  Mr.  Balme 
asks  us  to  believe  that,  simultaneously  with  a  rubric  which 
ordered  the  use  of  all  the  vestments  of  Edward’s  First 
Prayer-book,  Elizabeth  issued  an  injunction  forbidding 
them  all  except  the  surplice  !  So  preposterous  a  conclusion 
requires  strong  evidence,  and  all  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Balme 
gives  us  is  the  expression,  “  both  in  the  Church  and  without,”  and 
the  words,  “  in  the  latter  yere  of  the  raigne  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,”  which  Mr.  Balme  prints  in  old-English  characters.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Mr.  Balme  has  again  misunderstood  the 
passage  on  which  he  comments.  The  injunction  plainly  refers 
to  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  clergy,  not  to  their  official 
vestments.  The  clergy,  both  before  and  after  the  Re¬ 
formation,  were  prone  to  imitate  the  costume  of  the  laity, 
and  the  authorities  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  them 


to  the  use  of  clerical  dress.  The  Advertisements  go  into  the 
question  minutely.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  meaning  of 
Elizabeth  s  injunction.  “  Her  Majesty,”  it  says,  “  being  de¬ 
sirous  to  have  the  prelacy  and  clergy  of  this  realm  to  be  had  as 
well  in  outward  reverence  as  otherwise  regarded  for  the  worthi¬ 
ness  of  their  ministries,  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  have  them 
known  to  the  people  in  all  places  and  assemblies,  both  in  the 
Church  and  without,  and  thereby  to  receive  the  honour  and 
estimation  due  to  the  special  messengers  and  ministers  of 
Almighty  God,”  therefore  she  prescribes  the  use  of  the  dress 
“  commonly  ordered  and  received  in  the  latter  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  VI.,”  and  therefore  not  reasonably  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  being  Popish.  And  she  wishes  this  dress  to  be 
worn  “in  all  places  and  assemblies,”  in  order  that  the  clergy 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  laity.  Does  Mr.  Balme  suppose 
that  the  Queen  ordered  the  surplice  to  be  worn  “in  all  places 
and  assemblies  ”  ?  And  does  he  think  that  “  the  prelacy  and 
clergy  ”  were  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  laymen  in  copes  or 
chasubles  than  in  plain  surplices  ?  Mr.  Balme’s  interpretation 
makes  ludicrous  nonsense  of  the  injunction. 

One  more  example  of  Mr.  Balme’s  method  of  reasoning  must 
suffice.  He  quotes  an  injunction  of  Archbishop  Grindal’s, 
which  ordered  in  the  year  1571  the  destruction,  among  other 
Church  ornaments,  of  all  vestments,  albes,  tunicles,  stoles, 
crosses,  candlesticks.  This  is  a  clear  proof  to  Mr.  Balme’s  mind 
“that  the  vestments  were  unlawful  in  kind”  after  the  issue  of 
the  Advertisements.  But  crosses  and  candlesticks  are  also 
mentioned.  Does  Mr.  Balme  believe  that  they,  too,  were  made 
unlawful  by  the  Advertisements  ?  If  he  does,  both  law  and 
usage  are  against  him,  If  he  does  not,  what  is  the  value  of  his 
argument  p  Elsewhere  he  quotes  Episcopal  Injunctions,  which 
doom  chasubles,  copes,  crosses,  candlesticks,  and  altar  vest¬ 
ments  to  the  same  ruin.  Yet  altar  vestments  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  legal.  This  fast-and-loose  method  of  reasoning  is  inad¬ 
missible,  and  it  shows  either  a  very  illogical  state  of  mind  or  a 
very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  upholders  of  the  Ridsdale 
judgment  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  latest  chanqhon. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  LION  AND  THE  SUN* 
Tiiougii  Persia  is  as  yet  but  little  visited  by  the  modern  tourist, 
it  has  been  better  described  than  probably  any  other  land  of 
the  East,  and  this  by  both  natives  and  foreigners  who  have 
made  the  country  and  the  people  the  object  of  their  study. 
Since  the  dawn  of  history,  it  is  a  land  that  has  never  ceased  to 
be  a  centre  of  Eastein  civilisation.  Herodotus  compiled  the 
history  of  its  kings,  and  Ctesias  gave  his  experiences  of  Court 
life  as  physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  a  thousand  years  later, 
the  Arab  geographers,  from  Mukaddesi  down  to  Yakut, 
minutely  described  the  country  and  its  products  ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  another  thousand  years,  we  have  Tavernier  and  the 
copious  tomes  of  Chardin,  to  be  followed  in  our  own  century  by 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  and  the  author  of  the  inimitable  Hadji 
Baba.  And  those  who  have  known  the  modern  Persians  and 
modern  Persia,  and  have  read  some  of  the  countless  works  which 
describe  its  condition  in  times  of  old,  are  astonished  at  the 
smallness  of  the  change  which  Iran  has  suffered  siuce  the  days 
when  the  Father  of  History  penned  his  account  of  the  halls  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes.  For  the  traveller  of  to-day,  who  camps  on  the 
platform  at  Persepolis,  will  be  struck  by  the  notable  similarity 
in  facial  type  between  the  peasant  who  brings  him  milk  and  the 
sculptured  figure  of  the  attendant  on  the  Great  King ;  and, 
bearing  in  mind  the  twenty-two  centuries  that  have  elapsed, 
this  persistence  will  perhaps  strike  him  more  here  than  in 
Egypt,  or  Greece,  or  Rome,  where  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
are  also  seen  thus  standing  side  by  side. 

Dr.  Wills’  qualifications  for  writing  a  book  about  Persia  are 
that  he  sojourned  for  fifteen  years  in  the  country,  and  studied 
the  home-life  of  the  people  as  ouly  a  physician  can  do  in  the 
closely- veiled  East ;  acquiring,  at  the  same  time,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  colloquial  dialects,  which,  though  (unfor¬ 
tunately  for  philological  science)  unsupplemented  by  a  study  oi 
the  literary  language,  has  enabled  him  to  gain  information  at 
first  hand  from  men  of  every  rank  and  profession.  Since  the 
visit  of  the  Shah  to  Europe  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Teheran,  and,  especially  in  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  old  Persian  life  and  manners  have  been 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  happily  for  his  readers, 
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Dr.  Wills  was  not  the  senior  “medical  officer  of  H.M.’s 
Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,”  and  hence  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  either  at  the  old  capital  of  Ispahan,  or 
at  Hamadan  in  the  west,  or  Shiraz  in  the  south,  where  the  life 
of  the  provinces  is  unaffected  by  Feringhee  innovations,  and 
where  “  as  Persia  was  in  Morier’s  time,  so  it  is  now  ;  and  though 
one  sees  plenty  of  decay,  there  is  very  little  change.” 

Dr.  Wills  was  fortunate  in  going  out  to  Teheran  with  Colonel 

G - ,  his  official  chief,  for  a  travelling  companion,  and  he  thus 

profited  by  the  Colonel’s  knowledge  of  the  road,  being  saved 
many  of  the  hardships  and  much  of  the  dearly-bought  experi¬ 
ence  which  are  the  lot  of  one  ignorant  of  the  language  and  the 

customs  of  the  East.  The  account  of  the  voyage  out,  via 

Constantinople,  Tiflis,  and  Tebreez,  will  give  many  useful  hints 
to  any  one  who  may  project  a  tour  in  the  farther  East,  while 
to  those  who  sit  at  home  we  ma3r  recommend  the  excellent 
receipt  for  coffee  “  alia  Turca  ”  which  the  reader  will  find 

detailed  in  the  account  of  Stamboul.  At  this  period,  Dr. 

Wills’  stay  in  Teheran  was  but  short,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  rest  he  was  ordered  off  to  Hamadan,  the  head 
station  of  the  telegraphic  line  connecting  Bagdad  and  the 
Persian  capital,  which  line  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  our 
Department.  On  reaching  Hamadan,  Dr.  Wills  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  modest  establishment,  bought  horses,  engaged  servants, 
and  learnt  the  true  import  of  the  Persian  word  modakel  (“  in¬ 
come”),  an  euphemistic  expression  for  “pickings  and  stealings.” 
Here  the  life  was  pleasant  enough,  sport — for  Persia — was 
abundant,  and  we  have  a  most  interesting  description  of  an 
antelope-hunt  (with  a  Persian  Prince  for  chief  huntsman) ;  aud 
the  delights  of  pigeon-flying  are  detailed,  a  pastime  greatly  in 
vogue  among  the  Persians,  who  are  bird-fanciers  of  no  mean 
proficiency.  In  Hamadan,  Dr.  Wills  first  came  into  contact 
with  tbe  Armenians,  among  whom,  subsequently,  lie  was  to 
live,  at  Julfa ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  unlike  their  country¬ 
men  at  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  “  they  have  mostly  adojited  the 
Persian  dress  and  language,  Armenian  being  in  disuse  as  a 
language  among  those  living  in  Hamadan,  and  there  being  no 
-distinctive  mark  by  which  one  can  tell  them  in  either  indoor  or 
outdoor  dress.”  Before  leaving  Hamadan,  Dr.  Wills,  of  course, 
visited  the  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  on  the  road  to 
Ispahan  he  describes  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures  of  Darius 
■at  Besitun ;  hut,  though  interesting,  there  is  little  new  in  these 
matters,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  our  author’s  account  of 
Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia  when  Teheran  was  still  a  village, 
and  the  Shah’s  ancestors  hut  wandering  tribesmen. 

At  Ispahan  the  European  community  do  not  live  in  the 
Moslem  or  old  town,  hut  in  the  Armenian  quarter  of  Julfa,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Zendarnd  River,  peopled  entirely  by 
■Christians,  whose  drunken  frolics  are  in  odious  contrast  to  the 
sobriety  of  their  Mahommedan  neighbours.  In  Julfa,  the  squab¬ 
bles  of  the  monks  and  the  Missionaries,  together  with  the  brawls 
arising  from  the  effects  of  strong  liquors  in  a  hot  climate,  pre¬ 
vent  the  place  from  becoming  dull.  All  men  drink,  and  a  specimen 
story  is  that  of  Dr.  Wills’  cook,  an  aged  Armenian,  who  had 
learnt  some  English;  on  a  Sunday  night  this  worthy  was  wont 
bo  say  to  his  master, — “  Dinner  finished,  Sir  ;  if  you  no  orders, 
I  go  get  drunk  with  my  priest.”  Needless  to  add  that  they 
both  did  get  drunk,  and  that  it  was  at  the  cook’s  expense.  The 
educational  work  done  in  the  school  maintained  here  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  certainly  excellent;  some  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Armenian  hoys  are  educated,  and  the 
Church  of  England  has  in  Julfa  over  two  hundred  com¬ 
municants,  hut  as  many  of  these  latter  benefit  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  or  are  merely  temporary  Protestants  to  annoy  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  to  obtain  protection,  the  result  of  the  whole  thing 
cannot  he  considered  a  success  as  yet,  for  in  eleven  years  not 
a  single  Mahommedan  convert  has  been  obtained. 

Dr.  Wills’  account  of  life  in  Persia  is  certainly  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  may  read  his  hook  iu  order  to  profit  by  his 
experiences  will  learn  how  (like  Robinson  Crusoe)  he  built  him¬ 
self  a  house  in  Ispahan,  and  how  he  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  (the  latter  sub  rosa)  made  excellent  wine  in  Shiraz. 
But  his  charming  house  in  Ispahan  he  was  unable  to  enjoy  for 
very  long,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  this  brought  him  home 
via  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Russia.  On  his  journey  out  he  chose  a 
new  route,  coming  post  from  Trebizond,  via  Erzeroom  to  Teheran ; 
the  voyage  was  as  uneventful  as  travelling  in  the  East  often  is, 
and  the  only  detail  that  need  be  noted  is  that  at  Erzeroom  he 

heard,  on  the  authority  of  “  Mr.  B - ,  the  Chancellier,”  “  that 

the  Erzeroomis  are  so  sharp,  that  there  are  no  Jews  ”  in  the 
place. 


On  arriving  at  Teheran,  Dr.  Wills  was  immediately  sent  down 
country  to  Shiraz,  the  city  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  which,  lying 
embowered  in  meadows  and  gardens  of  cypresses,  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  most  other  Persian  towns.  Here, — 

“  Oae  soon  finds  out  that  one  has  reached  another  country.  Instead 
of  the  thrift  of  the  Ispahani,  and  his  mortified  look — his  dress  made 
purely  for  comfort  and  economy,  aud  his  donkey  or  ambling  pony — 
the  Shirazi  smiling,  joking,  singing,  clad,  if  he  can  by  any  means 
attain  it,  iu  gayest-coloured  silk,  the  turban  frequently  discarded, 
even  among  the  aged,  for  the  jaunty  liat  of  finest  cloth  or  lamb-skin, 
the  well-dyed  and  kept  moustaches,  and  the  long  love-locks,  with  the 
hat  of  the  smallest  size  aud  latest  mode  cocked  with  a  knowing  air 
among  the  beaux ;  the  universal  pistols  at  the  holsters,  the  well- 
appointed  and  gay  horse  trappings,  and  the  well-bred,  well-fed, 
well-groomed  horses,  all  with  some  breed  iu  them,  like  their  riders. 
These  men  are  a  different  race  from  the  more  Northern  Persian, — 
there  is  little  fanaticism,  and  some  religion.” 

For  a  description  of  Shiraz  and  its  lovely  gardens,  of  our  author’s 
visit  to  Fussa,  where  he  shut  up  a  Khau  iu  a  coal- cupboard,  for 
au  account  of  how  before  his  very  eyes  a  scorpion  voluntarily 
stung  itself  to  death  when  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  live  coals, 
for  a  description  of  the  Persian  famine  and  its  dire  effects, 
for  the  story  how  when  on  a  professional  visit  the  Doctor 
was  captured  by  brigands,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  poor 
wretches,  for  these  and  innumerable  other  details  of  Persian  life, 
manners,  aud  customs,  wo  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  hook 
itself,  and  not,  as  our  Shirazi  friends  would  say,  “  skim  the 
cream  from  the  pot  of  expectation.”  But  siuce  it  may  he 
prophesied  that  this  book  will  become  a  standard  work  for  those 
about  to  visit  Persia,  we  must  here  point  out  some  few  errors 
into  which  Dr.  Wills  has  inadvertently  f alien.  Would  that  he  had 
studied  a  little  more  book-Persian  during  his  long  leisure  after¬ 
noons  in  the  hot  summer  weather,  and  he  might  have  written  an 
account  of  Iran  as  complete  as  that  of  The  Modern  Egyptians, 
by  Edward  Lane. 

Of  Persian  words,  it  should  he  said  that  a  glossary  is  added, 
“having  the  transliteration  of  the  Oriental  scholar  Johnson 
affixed  in  parentheses ;”  so  far  so  good,  hut  why  doe3  Dr.  Wills 
very  properly  on  p.  217  write,  “  Yezd-i-khast  or  Yzed-khast,” 
and  then  on  the  very  next  page  call  the  town  “  Yezdicast  or 
Yzedcast”?  The  heir-apparent  iu  Persia  is  the  Vali-ahd,  and 
not  (as  given  on  pp.  199,  365),  the  Valliat, — this  word,  too,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  omitted  in  the  glossary.  The  celebrated 
garden  near  Shiraz  is  named  Jehan-numa,  “  the  world-dis- 
player,”  on  account  of  the  fine  view  gained  from  its  terraces, 
and  Dr.  Wills  is  therefore  in  error  in  writing  (pp.  218,  276), 
“  Jahn-i-ma,  the  garden  of  my  soul.”  Page  388,  tobeh  means 
simply  repentance,  which  is  not  of  necessity  “  a  vow  of 
abstinence  from  some  particular  sin.”  Page  312,  backgammon 
(not  chess)  called  Talcht  i  Nadir  is  the  Board  (meaning  the 
game)  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  not  “  the  camp.”  Lastly  (p.  290), 
Mashallah  means  neither  “  God  is  great,”  nor  “  praise  God,” 
but,  as  correctly  given  in  tbe  glossary,  “  what  God  pleases.” 
Of  clerical  errors,  we  should  say  that  on  p.  353,  line  22,  for 
“  horses  ”  read  “  houses,”  aud  on  p.  260,  line  5,  for  “  J ulfa  ”  read 
“  Shiraz  ;”  but  these  are  hut  slight  blemishes,  aud  we  only  note 
them  in  case  a  second  edition  should  be  called  for. 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Wills’  book  are  some  most  useful 
appendixes.  We  have  tbe  table  of  post  stages,  where,  by  the  way, 
p.  412,  in  “  the  shortest  possible  time  from  Ispahan  to  Loudon,” 
the  200  aud  odd  miles  from  Teheran  to  Enzelli  are  omitted. 
Appendix  0,  on  “  Travelling  in  Persia,”  is  the  result  of  many 
long  journeys,  and  “Russian  Goods  versus  English”  might 
prove  interesting  reading  to  some  of  our  enlightened  M.P.’s. 
After  all  we  have  said,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  Dr. 
Wills’  interesting  volume  is  a  vade-mecum  to  any  diplomat, 
telegraph- chee,  or  traveller  who  may  be  projecting  a  sojourn  in 
“  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun.”  We  have  pointed  out 
some  few  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  through  not  being  a 
bookworm,  but  even  to  professed  philologists  his  book  will 
prove  instructive,  giving  as  it  does  the  modem  Persian  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  it  shows,  for  example,  the  chauge  of  r  into  l  in 
such  words  as  khiyar,  “  cucumber,”  which  Dr.  Wills  writes 
“  keeal,”  after  the  manner  in  which  that  word  is  pronounced 
over  all  the  south  of  Persia. 


THE  EXPOSITOR* 

The  Expositor,  far  from  declining  in  interest  and  ability,  steadily 
increases  in  both,  nor  have  we  often  come  across  any  volume  deal- 

*  1.  The  Expositor.  Second  Series.  Vol.  V.  Edited  by  tbe  Eev.  Samuel 
Cox,  D.D. 

2.  The  Expositor,  No.  31,  for  July.  London:  Hoddcr  and  Stoughton. 
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ing  chiefly  with  the  exposition  of  Scripture  so  rich  in  interest  as 
the  volume  for  the  first  half  of  this  year.  As  the  July  number, 
that  has  just  appeared,  concludes  the  series  of  articles  by  the 
editor  on  the  prophet  Balaam,  we  may  choose  that  series  for  the 
special  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  periodical,  though  there 
have  been  other  subjects  continuously  treated  during  the  half- 
year  of  perhaps  equal  interest; — the  Dean  of  Wells,  for  instance, 
having  contributed  studies  of  the  character  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  as  derived  from  his  writings,  which  seem  to  us  full  of 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  marked  by  care  and  learning.  The  series  on 
Balaam  is  interesting  first  for  its  exhaustiveness.  Dr.  Cox  is  a 
scholar  who  always  takes  care  to  collect  fully  the  data  for  every 
problem  with  which  he  deals,  before  he  attempts  to  grapple  with 
it.  And  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the  papers  on  Balaam  a  great  part 
of  their  value.  Dr.  Cox  gives  us  all  the  separate  fragments  concern¬ 
ing  Balaam,  and  discusses  carefully  the  value  of  each, — first,  the 
great  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  (xxii.,  2 — xxiv.,  25), 
which  he  thinks  it  probable  was  the  account  furnished  by 
Balaam  himself  when  he  was  taken  in  battle  by  the  Israelites 
(Numbers,  xxxi..  8),  and  tried  by  a  sort  of  court-martial.  Then 
he  deals  also  with  the  other  references  to  the  history  of  Balaam 
in  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  the  severe 
references  to  him  in  the  New  Testament.  And  finally,  he  gives 
the  noble  fragment  in  the  Book  of  Micah,  in  which  Balak  offers 
Balaam  even  to  give  up  his  first-born  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
Jehovah  ;  and  Balaam  replies  in  the  lofty  rebuke  that  antici¬ 
pates  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity  itself, — “  What  doth  the 
Lordrequiie  of  thee,  but  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?”  With  all  these  materials  Dr.  Cox 
deals  comprehensively,  and  indeed  we  should  say,  if  we  are  to 
criticise  at  all,  with  a  little  too  much  desire  to  make  the  best  of 
Balaam,  seeing  that  he  is  obliged  subsequently  to  retract  some¬ 
thing  of  that  which  he  at  first  gives  in  his  favour.  But  the 
whole  account  of  Balaam — a  prophet  of  Mesopotamia,  wholly 
unconnected  with  Israel,  who  adopted  all  the  usual  auguries  for 
divination,  while  relying  more  on  his  moods  of  inward  inspira¬ 
tion  than  on  these— is  so  unique,  that  we  care  comparatively 
little  what  the  view  taken  of  him  may  be,  so  long  as  we  have 
every  opportunity  given  us  of  seeing  him  as  he  is.  And  this 
opportunity  Dr.  Cox  certainly  affords  us.  He  picks  up  every 
hint  which  may  throw  any  light  on  the  position  and  character 
of  Balaam,  and  some  of  those  hints  are  very  striking. 

In  the  next  place,  Dr.  Cox's  moral  criticism  is  strong  and 
clear.  He  sees  in  Balaam  the  strong  passions  which  are  so 
often  combined  with  the  highest  spiritual  vision,  and  paints 
the  struggle  in  him  between  the  former  and  the  latter  in  very 
powerful  colours :  — 

“Now  when  a  man’s  whole  soul  is  darkened  and  confused  by  this 
conflict  b  tween  interest  and  conscience,  between  duty  and  desire,  mere 
words,  however  prohibitory  and  threatening,  are  of  little  avail.  What 
can  be  said  to  him  which  has  not  been  said  to  him  already,  and  has 
not  already  quickened  echoes  of  asseut  within  his  own  conscience  and 
heart  ?  As  a  rule,  and  if  he  is  (o  bo  saved  from  his  sin  and  taught 
that  God’s  will  does  not  make  right,  but  is  right,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  vary  with  his  varying  moods,  he  must  be  allowed,  ho  is  allowed, 
to  go  out  after  the  desire  of  his  heart,  to  indulge  his  craving,  and  to 
see  what  comes  of  it.  ‘  When  the  spirit  of  a  man  thus  contradicts 
itself,  God  becomes  a  contradiction  to  him,  and  He  who  had  said  “  go 
not,’’  now  says  “  go.’’ ’  With  the  froward  God  shows  Himself  froward, 
as  with  the  upright  He  shows  Himself  upright;  and  that  not  in  the 
Bible  alone,  but  in  the  broad  fields  of  daily  human  experience.’’ 

That  is  fine,  but  perhaps  the  finest  and  newest  part  of  Dr. 
Cox’s  study  is  his  comment  on  a  portion  of  the  second  oracle 
of  Balaam, — that  oracle  iu  which  Balaam  depreciates  the  mere 
power  of  pre  liction,  and  speaks  of  Israel’s  gift  for  waiting  upon 
God  without  anticipating  the  future,  as  a  fur  higher  thing  than 
prevision  itself.  This  is  the  part  of  the  oracle  to  which  we 
refer : — 

“For  there  is  no  augury  in  Jacob, 

Nor  any  divination  in  Israel; 

Bat  in  due  time  it  is  told  to  Jacob, 

And  to  Israel,  what  God  doeth.” 

And  here  is  Dr.  Cox’s  striking  comment  ou  Balaam's  praise: — 

“Nay,  more,  even  in  respect  of  that  skill  of  his  craft,  or  gift  of  his 
vocation,  which  he  still  claims  to  possess,  the  power  to  divine  the 
future,  he  humbly  acknowledges  that  this  is  but  a  poor  gift  at  tho 
best,  very  far  from  being  so  precious  as  it  was  accounted,  and  not  to 
be  compared  wiili  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  every  child  of  Israel, 
however  lowly  his  position,  however  limited  his  range.  ’!  ho  Hebrews 
are  so  strong,  tie  says,  God  loves  them  and  dwells  with  them,  because 
there  is  no  auauru  in  Jacob,  nor  any  < Urination  in  Israel;  but  in  due 
time  it  is  told  them  what  God  doeth.  That  must  have  been  a  wonder¬ 
ful  glimpse  into  the  ways  of  God  with  men  which  led  a  diviner  to 
deny  his  own  art,  and  to  confess  that  to  wait  with  childlike  con¬ 
fidence  on  God  till  iu  due  time  He  reveals  his  will  is  a  far  greater  and 


more  precious  gift  than  to  force  or  surprise  the  secrets  of  the  future 
and  to  pass  in  spirit  through  the  times  to  be.  God  ‘met’  Balaam 
to  purpose  when  He  taught  him  a  truth  which  men,  and  even 
Christian  men,  have  not  yet  learned,— that  a  little  trust  is  better  than 
much  foresight,  aud  that  to  walk  with  God  in  patient  and  loving 
dependence  is  better  than  to  know  the  things  to  come.” 

In  bis  final  review  of  Balaam’s  character,  Dr.  Cox  quotes  a 
remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Morison’s  essay  on  Macaulay,  in 
which  Mr.  Morison  suggests  that  a  natural  “  disposition  to  the 
cardinal  virtues”  is  by  no  means  “the  best  outfit  for  the  prophet,”' 
and  Dr.  Cox  compares  Balaam’s  covetousness,  and  the  partially 
successful  but  shameful  bit  of  statecraft  by  which  he  is  said  to- 
have  counselled  the  Midianites  to  tempt  the  Israelites  into- 
breaking  God’s  law,  with  somewhat  similar  qualities  as  dis¬ 
played  by  Jacob  and  Solomon.  Nevertheless,  sensuality  itself, 
bad  as  it  is,  is,  we  think,  hardly  as  bad  as  trading  deliberately 
on  tlie  sensuality  of  others,  which  was  Balaam’s  statecraft.  The 
following  passage  will  give  briefly  Dr.  Cox’s  view  of  Balaam  : — 

“  I  am  not  unaware  that  we  rarely  find  so  many  anomalies,  so 
many ‘jarring  contrasts  of  incompatible  qualities  ’  in  a  single  char¬ 
acter  as  we  have  discovered  in  that  of  Balaam  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to 
forget  that  we  have  had  to  look  in  many  quarters  to  discover  cases 
parallel  with  his.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  or  of  my  aim,  either  to 
make  light  of  his  transgressions,  or  to  contend  that  there  is  no 
problem  to  solve  before  we  can  frame  any  reasonable  estimate  of  tha 
man.  That  a  man  so  great  in  virtues  and  gifts  should  fall  into  vices 
so  vulgar  and  glaring  must  always,  I  hope,  remain  in  some  measure  a 
mystery  to  us.  But  I  submit  that  in  thus  comparing  him  with  Jacob 
and  Solomon,  with  Saul  and  Jonah,  we  do,  to  a  largo  extent,  discover 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  reduce  our  problem  to  more- 
practicable  dimensions.  For  these,  too,  were  men  of  rare  and 
eminent  gifts,  gifts  which,  as  Browning  saj-s,  ‘a  man  may  waste, 
desecrate,  yet  never  quite  lose  ;  ’  they  were  men  chosen  by  God  for 
distinguished  and  honourable  service,  men  who  were  moved,  taught, 
and  chastened  by  his  wise  and  holy  Spirit ;  and  yet,  among  them, 
they  display  the  very  vices  and  disgrace  themselves  by  the  very 
transgressions  which  we  recognise  and  deplore  in  him.  And  taking 
him  for  all  in  all,  remembering  aud  making  due  allowance  for  his  age, 
his  blood,  his  breeding,  his  temptations,  I  for  one  should  hesitate  to- 
pronounce  him  a  worse  man  on  the  whole  than  Saul,  or  Solomon,  or 
Jonah.  They  had  advantages  denied  to  him.  He  had  disadvantages 
— defects  of  will  and  taints  of  blood,  a  bias  of  hereditary  habit,  a 
license  of  custom,  a  force  of  temptation  unknown  to  them.  If  God 
could  use  and  inspire  them,  why  should  he  not  call  and  inspire  him  ?” 

That  seems  to  ns  a  sound  view,  and  though  we  rather  regret  that 
Dr.  Cox  should  go  on  beyond  this  into  speculation  as  to  Balaam’s 
possible  regeneration  in  the  spiritual  world,— a  matter  wholly 
beyond  us,  and  depending, perhaps,  to  no  small  extent,  on  the  bent 
of  Balaam’s  own  free-will  in  that  world, — we  cannot  too  heartily 
recommend  this  series  of  learned  and  thoughtful  papers  to  our 
readers.  The  present  writer  is  bound  to  say  that  he  never 
knew,  till  he  read  Dr.  Cox’s  paper,  that  in  the  prophet  Micah- 
was  to  be  found  a  fragment  purporting  to  convey  a  traditional 
conversation  between  Balak  and  Balaam,  though  he  quite 
assents  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  urged  by  Dr.  Cox,  and 
accepted,  it  seems,  by  many  great  Hebrew  scholars,  in  favour 
of  that  view  of  the  case. 

\Ye  have  laid  special  stress  on  the  papers  on  Balaam  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  concluded  in  the  July  number  of  the  Expositor 
just  published.  But  there  are  other  papers  in  the  half-yearly 
volume  of  very  great  interest, — by  Dr.  Dale,  Dr.  Matlieson, 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  as  well  as  the  papers  on  Isaiah  by  the- 
Dean  of  WTells.  _ 


THREE  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE* 

We  do  not  group  these  three  volumes  together  because  of  any 
similarity  they  bear  to  each  other— nothing  could  indeed  be 
more  sharply  contrasted  than  Mr.  Smith's  sturdy  grasp  of  the 
actual  and  Mrs.  King’s  imaginative  apprehension  of  a  world  of 
dreams,  or  more  unlike  either  than  Mr.  Barlow  s  lawless  fluency 
of  artificial  rhetoric— but  because,  in  virtue  of  their  very 
differences,  they  fairly  represent  some  of  the  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  contemporary  verse.  Of  the  three  poets,  we  should 
say  that  Mrs.  King  is  the  most  distinctly  individual,  and  that 
Mr.  Barlow  is  the  only  one  who  is  distinctly  imitative  ;  hut  in  all 
the  volumes  we  discern  a  something  in  the  vision  or  the  record, 
the  theme  or  the  handling,  which  suggests— sometimes  strongly, 
sometimes  so  faintly  that  we  hardly  know  whether  it  he  a 
suggestion  or  not— the  work  of  the  more  distinguished  singers 
of  the  century,  and  of  the  Zeit-geist  which  speaks  through  them. 

Concerning  Mr.  Smith  s  volume,  we  will  make  at  staitmg 
two  obvious  remarks,  which  indicate  the  nature  both  of  the 

*  North-Country  Folk.  By  Walter  C.  Smith.  Glasgow- :  James  Macleliose  and 


^  "a  BooIc  of  Dreams.  By  Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton  King. 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

An  Actor’s  Rtminiscences ,  and  other  Poems .  By  Ueorge 
Remington  and  Co. 


London :  Kegan 
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writer’s  powers  and  limitations.  The  first  remark  is  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  perhaps  the  most  uniformly  equal  of  living  poets.  He 
has  a  certain  level  of  conception  and  craftsmanship — a  good 
level,  doubtless,  but  a  level,  nevertheless — below  which  he  seldom 
falls,  and  above  which  ho  hardly  ever  rises.  This  is  true,  both 
of  single  volumes  and  of  the  total  mass  of  his  work.  Olrig 
Orange  perhaps  made  a  greater  impression  than  any  of  its 
successors,  but  only  because  it  came  first,  and  had  therefore  the 
momentum  of  novelty,  for  all  its  distinctive  qualities  appear 
in  Borland  Hall,  in  Hilda,  in  Rabun,  and  in  the  shorter 
poetical  sketches  of  which  the  present  volume  is  composed. 
Mr.  Smith  has  command  of  variety  in  his  subjects,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  his  treatment  also;  but  not  of  those  happy 
-surprises,  those  revelations  of  unsuspected  power  or  insight, 
with  which  a  really  fertile  genius  is  wont  to  delight  us.  He 
quickly  taught  his  readers  what  to  expect  from  him,  and 
what  they  expect  they  always  get ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  ever  get  more.  The  second  remark  is  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  poems,  though  genuinely  poetical — to  a  certain 
point — are  likely  to  find,  and  probably  have  already  found,  many 
warm  admirers  among  persons  for  whom  poetry,  as  such,  has  no 
special  charm  ;  and  in  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  either  to  pay 
a  compliment  or  to  launch  a  condemnation,  but  simply  to  note 
the  general  character  of  his  work.  Mr.  Smith  has  more  of 
observation  and  shrewd  reflection  than  of  the  highest  imagina¬ 
tive  power. 

“The  Tillage  Philosopher”  is  a  study  in  the  manner 
of  Crabbe,  but  with  something  of  Praed’s  handling;  it 
lias  a  certain  grace  and  daintiness  which  Crabbe  never 
achieved,  and  probably  would  never  have  cared  to  achieve- 
41  Provost  Chivas,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  mere  sketch  of 
■externals  ;  it  is  an  attempt  at  that  rendering  of  a  psychological 
situation  with  which  Mr.  Browning  has  made  us  familiar.  The 
Provost,  rich,  respectable,  honoured,  finds  himself  in  the  power  of 
a  poor  neighbour  who  began  life  with  him,  but  who  has  been 
•outstripped  in  the  race,  and  made  to  feel  that  a  civic  dignitary 
■could  hardly  afford  to  keep  a  good  memory.  The  Provost 
affects  an  unwonted  bonhomie  ;  tries  in  turn  cajolery,  promises, 
and  threats ;  fails  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  is  left  to 
■contemplate  his  coming  exposure.  The  poem  is  clever,  but  it  is 
merely  clever;  we  catch  the  character  of  the  situation  more 
quickly  than  we  do  in  reading  such  a  study  as  “Bishop  Blou- 
gram’s  Apology,”  but  we  lose  interest  equally  quickly ;  we  are 
not,  as  in  Mr.  Browning’s  work,  taken  into  the  “  abysmal 
deeps  of  personality,”  and  consequently,  the  poem  once  read, 
there  is  little  to  return  to  with  any  gusto.  The  same  verdict 
may  be  passed  upon  such  a  sketch  as  “  Dr.  Linkletter’s 
Scholar,”  though  it  is  a  tender  and  touching  poem ;  and  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  Mr.  Smith  is  most  successful 
when  he  attempts  least,  that  is,  when  he  confines  himself  to 
portraiture  of  a  simple  kind,  and  follows  Crabbe  rather  than 
Mr.  Browning.  It  is  seldom  fair  to  dwell  upon  weak  points  and 
ignore  strong  ones,  but  Mr.  Smith’s  strong  points  are  so  numerous 
that  they  cannot  well  be  missed.  He  has  gained,  and  deservedly 
gained,  hearty  praise,  and  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  puny 
poet  who  can  be  put  out  of  existence  by  a  few  words  of  dis¬ 
criminating  criticism.  Still,  we  should  be  unjust  both  to  Mr. 
Smith  and  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  say  that  North-Country  Foil: 
is  an  enjoyable  volume,  and  that  one  poem,  “  Deacon  Dorat’s 
Story,”  is  a  powerful  piece. 

Mrs.  King’s  previous  volumes,  Aspromonte  and  The  Disciples, 
were  full  of  such  true  poetry,  that  we  could  not  but  hope 
for  much  from  A  Boole  of  Dreams ;  and  our  hopes  have 
not  been  altogether  disappointed.  A  Bool:  of  Dreams  is 
full  of  the  sort  of  beauty  which  belongs  to  the  best  pic¬ 
torial  work  of  the  “  impressionists ;”  such  beauty  as  can  be 
achieved  when  line  and  colour  are  suggested,  rather  than 
adequately  rendered.  An  artist  either  in  words  or  pigments 
who  adopts  this  method  of  presentation  may  achieve  great 
successes,  but  he  runs  the  risk  of  equally  great  failures,  and 
much  as  we  have  enjoyed  many,  indeed,  most  of  Mrs.  King’s 
poems,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  even  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  reader  had  found  them  falling  short  of  that  minimum 
of  grip  and  definiteness  which  the  most  imaginative  work 
demands,  in  order  that  it  may  leave  a  sufficiently  sharp 
impression  upon  the  mind.  Mrs.  King  sings  of  things  which 
eannot  be  carved,  or  painted,  or  spoken,  but  only  sung; 
of  the  moods  which  annihilate  time,  and  make  us  feel, 
in  visiting  some  scene  we  have  known  long  ago,  that  it  must 
still  be  a  background  for  a  vanished  face,  instinct  with  the 


passion  of  a  dead  hour ;  or  which  charge  the  present  moment 
with  a  mystery  of  a  prelude  to  some  unknown  but  dimly 
apprehended  symphony.  This  will  sound  vague  ;  but  the 
vagueness  which  fails  to  represent  is  preferable  to  the 
clearness  which  misrepresents ;  and  almost  any  prose  de¬ 
scription  of  Mrs.  King’s  work  that  was  clearly  realisable 
would  certainly  do  it  an  injustice,  because  it  would  be 
a  translation  into  an  alien  language  of  what  can  only  be 
adequately  expressed  in  the  mother-tongue  of  poetry.  There 
is  nothing  really  obscure  in  this  Bool:  of  Dreams,  nothing 
that  is  hard  to  grasp,  but  it  has  much — perhaps  too  much 
— of  the  character  of  music,  and  we  have  to  apprehend 
its  meaning  in  the  same  way  as  we  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  Lieder  olinc  Worte.  Mr.  Smith  pins  us  down  to 
the  actual;  Mrs.  King  emancipates  us  from  it,  and  yet  leaves 
us  with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  only  separated  from  it  by 
a  frail  screen,  which  may  at  any  moment  be  broken  down.  There 
is  not  a  poem  in  the  book  which  has  not  in  greater  or  less 
measure  both  suggestiveness  and  beauty,  and  one  entitled  “  A 
Starry  Sign”  has  power  as  well.  It  is  a  story  of 

“  A  city  of  old  days 
Beside  a  river, — all  who  dwelt  therein 
Feared  God,  and  served  him  and  obeyed  his  voice, 

And  listened  for  it,  and  abode  in  peace.” 

Night  by  night  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  read  the  star's,  for 
they  had  no  other  book,  and  read  them  with  solemn  expectation, 
for  sometimes, — 

“Amid  the  white,  familiar  host 
Would  suddenly  break  forth  some  unknown  star, 

Or  sometimes  many  stais,  of  splendour  strange, 

And  mystic  message  from  the  lords  of  life. 

At  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  towards  dawn 

The  vision  came,  and  in  the  depths  of  heaven 

The  new  stars  shone  ;  and  this  wa3  in  their  power, — 

One  only  could  behold  them,  and  that  one 
Who  saw  them,  him  they  called  and  drew  away, 

So  that  he  might  but  follow,  east  or  west, 

As  the  sky  held  them  ;  and  he  passed  the  gate 
With  his  eye  fixed  upon  them,  following 
Their  glory,  else  invisible  to  all. 

But  none  of  all  who  passed  returned  again, 

Nor  could  they  speak  aright  the  semblances 
Of  what  they  saw,  nor  that  whereby  their  star 
Differed  from  other  stars;  but  most  the  light 
On  their  own  faces  told  us  of  some  joy 
Hidden  from  us,  and  incommunicate.” 

We  do  not  quote  these  lines  because  we  think  them  a  specially 
meritorious  specimen  of  Mrs.  Kiug’s  verse,  but  simply  to  indicate 
the  story  of  the  poem,  which  goes  on  to  tell  how  at  last  the  starry 
sign  came  to  the  singer,  and  how  she,  too,  was  led  forth  on  the 
mysterious  journey  to  some  unknown  glory.  The  conception 
is  a  daring  one,  for  as  interest  heightens  and  expectation  grows 
keener  it  seems  more  and  more  impossible  that  an  anti-climax 
should  be  avoided;  but  Mrs.  King’s  imagination  has  a  steady, 
unfaltering  flight,  and  we  are  left  with  that  feeling  of 
emotional  satisfaction  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  success. 
The  motive  of  this  poem  is  repeated  more  than  ouce,  but  there 
is  no  wearisomeness  in  the  monotony.  Iu  “  Summer  Lost,” — 

“The  merles  were  singing 
As  evening  fell 
Of  something  coming 
Too  sweet  to  tell 

in  the  dream-journey  through  “A  Palace”  we  read, — 

“  Yet,  bead  to  foot  with  the  approaching  capture, 

Panting  and  shuddering,  mingles  therewithal 
An  unexplained  and  unaccounted  rapture 
As  of  some  mighty  marvel  to  befall 

and  everywhere  we  are  brought  to  the  briuk  of  some  revelation 
of  beauty  or  wonder  which  is  only  just  beyond.  The  dreams 
have  their  own  charm,  but  they  have  always  a  hint  of  an 
awakening  ;  and  in  the  last  poem,  “  Awake,”  we  recognise  the 
voice  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  spoke  in  The 
Disciples : — 

“  Rise  up,  rise  up,  0  dreamer! 

The  eastern  sky  is  red  ; 

The  trumpet’s  note  is  calling, 

The  storm  is  overhead. 
•••••••• 

Down  in  the  trodden  highway 
Goes  to  and  fro  the  crowd  ; 

About  the  market-places 
The  tumult  waxes  loud. 

•  ••••••» 

And  all  around  are  pressing, 

Darkness  behind,  before, 

Souls  low  and  heavy-laden 
In  struggle  sad  and  sore. 
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These  are  thine  own,  thy  nearest, 

For  this  brief  human  space;— 

Break  not  thy  bonds  before-time, 

Nor  spurn  the  earth-bound  place. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

For  over-sweet  is  slumber 
So  near  the  dawn  of  day ; 

Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  P 
The  signals  seem  to  say. 

O  Christ !  whose  hour  of  coming 
The  stars  of  morning  keep, 

Let  me  be  found  to  meet  thee, 

Waking,  and  not  asleep.” 

From  Mr.  Smith’s  healthy  realism  and  Mrs.  King’s  rapture 
it  is  depressing  to  enter  the  atmosphere  of  sickly  senti¬ 
ment,  and  occasionally  of  something  even  more  repellent,  in 
which  Mr.  George  Barlow  seems  to  live  his  poetic  life.  Mr. 
Barlow  is  very  fond  of  asking  questions,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
question  he  likes  best  to  ask  : — 

“  When  passion  fails  us  and  when  Woman  fails, — 

When  we  are  weary  of  the  roses’  scent, 

And  not  one  song  can  bring  our  souls  content, 

Tea,  when  the  very  flush  on  Love’s  cheek  pales, — 

What  help  is  left  us  then, — what  hope  avails  p” 

The  whole  volume  reeks  with  this  ruhhish  of  milk-and-water 
maundering  about  women  and  roses  and  kisses,  strengthened 
occasionally  with  a  dash  of  the  eau  de  vie  of  common¬ 
place  profanity.  As  we  write  for  people  of  normally  healthy 
tastes,  we  will  not  illustrate  our  criticism  by  quotation  ;  but  those 
who  wish  to  verify  it  by  search  may  find  the  milk-and-water  on 
almost  every  page,  and  the  eau  de  vie  in  such  sonnets  as  “  Christ 
and  England,”  “Christ  and  Woman,”  or  the  unspeakably 
offensive  “Which  is  the  Greater  p”  On  one  page  the  jjoet  asks, 
“  Am  I  a  pagan  ?”  and  as  the  question  is  of  no  earthly  interest 
to  any  one  save  to  Mr.  Barlow  himself,  we  must  leave  him  to 
answer  it;  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  respectable  pagan — 
Socrates  or  Seneca,  Lucretius  or  Virgil — being  at  all  anxious  to 
claim  him.  The  one  poem  in  his  book  which  is  most  conveniently 
quotable  is  that  which  provides  a  title,  for  happily  it  seems  to  be 
characterised  by  nothing  worse  than  absurdity.  Mr.  Barlow’s 
strength,  such  as  it  is,  lies  in  jingle,  and  when  he  deprives  him¬ 
self  of  his  rhymes  he  is  as  impotent  as  Samson  was  when  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  hair.  Here  are  some  lines 
of  what  we  suppose  is  intended  for  blank  verse  : — 

“  If  you  take  up  your  genius-girls 
And  set  them  on  the  stage,  and  treat  them  like 
Mere  bloodless,  heartless  puppets,  soulless  dolls, 

And  make  them  act  for  several  hundred  nights 
Not  like  live  women,  bnt  like  dead  machines, 

Why,  the  result  is  certain  :  either  you 
Subtract  the  genius  by  this  constant  strain, 

Or  else,  the  genius  being  left,  the  girl 
Herself  succumbs,  and  ’ill  have  no  more  of  it. 

There’s  not  a  nervous  system  that  will  stand 
Acting  eight  times  in  six  successive  days 
(As  the  great  Paris  actress  just  has  done) 

Without  deterioration,  falling-off, 

Bnin  of  tissue,  lessening  of  its  force, 

And  tender,  sweet,  suggestive  subtlety.” 

What  the  “sweet,  suggestive  subtlety”  of  tissue  may  be  we  do 
not  know;  but  we  do  know,  or  at  any  rate,  firmly  believe,  that 
this  is  the  most  execrable  verse  ever  written  by  mortal  man.  It 
may  be  urged  that  such  stuff  is  not  worth  attention,  and  there 
is  much  justice  in  the  remark  ;  but  this  and  other  volumes  by 
Mr.  Barlow  are  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  kind  of  growth 
which  the  seed  of  our  modern  pseudo-aestheticism  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce,  when  it  falls  upon  the  ordinary  mind.  Mr.  Barlow’s  mind 
is  very  ordinary  indeed ;  but  he  serves  all  the  better  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  rhyming  young  men  who  think  that  fame  is  to  be  won  by 
weak  imitations  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  inarticulate  echoes  of 
Theophile  Gautier. 

Some  critics  talk  about  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  age  as  if 
it  were  a  homogeneous  product.  We  think  that  the  criticism  of 
the  future  will  not  accept  this  verdict,  but  will  recognise  in  it 
at  least  three  differing  aims  and  tendencies,— a  healthy  realism, 
a  healthy  play  of  the  emancipated  imagination,  and  an  unhealthy 
compound  of  base  realism  and  of  insolent  imagination,  freed  not 
only  from  fetter,  but  from  sweet  and  healthy  law.  Mr.  Smith 
supplies  the  first,  Mrs.  King  the  second,  and  Mr.  Barlow  the 
third. 
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The  Molly  Maguires  of  Pennsylvania ;  or,  Ireland  in  America • 
Told  by  Ernest  W.  Lucy,  edited  by  “  C.  E.”  (Bell  and  Sons.)— Wa 
are  now  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  the  Molly  Maguire  story ;  here 
we  have  it  told  in  considerable  detail.  “  C.  E.’s  ”  American  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  seems  to  have  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  locality 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  conspiracy,  has  furnished  various  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  others  have  been  taken  from  two  works  published  in 
America,  one  of  them  in  German,  and  the  other  from  the  pen  of 
Major  Pinkerton,  who  was  head  of  the  Detective  Agency  in 
Chicago.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  report  of  James 
M’Parlan’s  evidence  (M‘Parlan,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  de¬ 
tective  who  made  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  the  association, 
discovered  its  secrets,  and  ultimately  brought  about  its  dissolution 
and  the  punishment  of  some  of  its  most  guilty  members).  A 
stranger  story  never  was  told.  The  temper  of  mind  which  led  to 
this  wonderful  development  of  lawlessness  is  pithily  expressed  in  a 
story  which  Mr.  Lucy  tells  : — “  An  Irish  emigrant,  on  landing  in 
New  York,  is  said  to  have  asked  if  there  was  a  government  in  his 
new  country.  Being  told  there  was,  ‘  Then  I’m  agen  it !’  he  cried.” 
English  wrong-doing  may  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this 
temper,  but  something  is  innate  in  the  blood. 

Our  Tour  in  Southern  India.  By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Murray- Ay nsley.  (F. 
V.  White.) — We  must  begin  by  thanking  the  writer  for  the  unusual 
brevity  of  her  introduction.  She  does  not  begin  with  a  description 
of  Southampton  Water,  or  of  the  horrors  of  the  Channel  passage.  On 
the  contrary,  we  get  as  far  as  Venice  on  the  first  page,  make  a  very 
short  sojourn  at  Suez  and  Djeddah,  and  actually  reach  Bombay  on 
page  7.  Arrived  in  India,  we  have,  it  is  true,  a  good  many  digres¬ 
sions,  but  they  are  not  digressions  of  which  there  is  any  good  reason 
to  complain.  At  Vellore,  for  instance,  we  have  an  interesting 
account  by  one  of  the  chief  sufferers — an  account  now  published  for 
the  first  time  —  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  in  1806.  Then  we  hear 
much  about  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sahib.  There  are  not  many 
readers,  we  fancy,  who  will  be  any  the  worse  for  having  their  memories 
of  these  personages  and  their  doings  refreshed.  From  Mysore  the 
travellers  paid  a  visit  to  Coorg,  of  which  there  is  a  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  account.  Bangalore,  Cochin,  Travancore,  Madura,  Trichino- 
poly,  are  successively  visited.  Here,  of  course,  the  history  of  the 
past  efforts  to  Christianise  the  population,  and  the  account  of  the 
present  religious  condition  of  the  people,  supply  an  important  subject, 
on  which  Mrs.  Murray- Ay  nsley  has  carefully  informed  herself,  and  about 
which  she  writes  in  a  moderate  and  sensible  way.  The  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Ceylon,  and  in  the  last 
the  author  returns  to  Calcutta.  There  is  nothing  brilliant  or  remark¬ 
able  in  any  way  about  the  volume  ;  but  it  is  free  from  bad  taste,  does 
not  torment  its  readers  with  the  forced  fnn  which  is  so  inexpressibly 
tiresome,  and  is  generally  sensible  and  well  written. 

Unconscious  Testimony.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hutton.  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Mr.  Hutton’s  plan  has  been  carefully  to 
examine  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  connection 
with  the  Septuagint,  and  to  bring  out  points  which  have  been  obscured 
by  the  errors  of  the  translators,  and  which,  when  once  clearly  seen, 
illustrate  the  geuuineness  of  the  narrative.  Keeping  this  in  view,  he 
has  produced  a  number  of  interesting  and  instructive  notes  on  various 
passages  in  the  historical  book.  In  Judges,  i.,  19,  the  Greek  version 
reads,  “  And  the  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  drave  out  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  mountain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron.”  This  reads  like  a  very 
strange  limitation  of  the  Divine  power.  The  Septuagint  reads,  how¬ 
ever,  “because  Rechab  charged  them,” — i.e.,  not  to  do  so.  The  Hebrew 
of  the  two  is  not  unlike,  dissimilar  as  is  the  meaning.  Mr.  Hutton 
conjectures  that  the  reading  crept  in  from  Joshua,  xvii.,  16.  In  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Absalom,  most  people  will  have  wondered  why, 
after  Joab  had  thrust  three  darts  through  the  heart  of  Absalom,  it 
should  still  be  necessary  for  his  armour-bearers  to  surround  and  slay 
him.  Mr.  Hutton  tells  us  that  the  darts  were  not  weapons  pointed  with 
iron,  a  sense  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  never  used,  but  stakes. 
Joab,  in  his  haste,  seizes  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  his  hand, 
fearing,  possibly,  that  a  rescue  might  be  attempted  by  persons 
anxious  to  win  the  King’s  favour  by  saving  his  son ;  that  the  armour- 
bearers — who  were  carrying,  not  his  armour,  properly  so  called,  but 
his  store  of  weapons — came  up,  and  finished  the  deed  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish.  These  are  specimens  of  an  interesting 
little  book. 

The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy.  By  Leader  Scott.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co) — Mr.  Leader  Scott  modestly  calls  this  handsome 
volume,  a  quarto  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pages,  an 
“  illustrated  sketch,”  and  attributes  any  merit  that  it  may  possess 
to  the  illustrations  rather  than  to  the  letterpress.  The  illustrations 
are  certainly  both  good  and  abundant,  but  the  description  and  the 
criticism  are  also  deserving  of  much  praise.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is 
that  the  pages  are  too  much  crowded  with  names.  We  know  how 
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d  fficult  it  is  for  an  author,  in  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  about  which  he  writes,  deliberately  to  omit ;  but  omission 
is  better  than  confusion,  and  confusion  is  not  unlikely  to  overtake 
the  reader,  at  least  the  reader  who  happens  to  be  a  novice  in  these 
matters.  After  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  early  Italian  and 
Byzantian  art,  especially  architecture  (the  root  of  the  arts,  Mr.  Scott 
thinks)  is  discussed,  we  proceed  to  the  main  subject.  This  is  treated 
of  in  four  books,  dealing  respectively  with  the  rise,  the  develop¬ 
ment,  the  culmination,  and  the  decline  of  Italian  Art.  In  each  of 
the  first  three,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the 
decorative  arts  are  successively  discussed. 

My  Connaught  Cousins,  by  Harriett  Jay  (White),  is  not  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  “  The  Queen  of  Connaught,”  or  even  “  The  Priest’s  Bless¬ 
ing.”  Miss  Jay  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  writing  not  a  single 
story,  but  a  collection  of  tales  connected  by  a  very  slender  thread  of 
narrative.  Of  these,  the  story  of  Bose  Merton  is  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  decidedly  Irish.  The  character,  however,  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  landlord,  who,  of  course,  comes  to  a  violent  end,  seems  to  us  to 
be  unnecessarily  repulsive.  Bose  Merton  herself  is  well  drawn, 
and  the  “Connaught  cousins”  are  such  pleasant  girls,  and  their 
father  is  such  a  good  Irish  type,  that  one  wishes  Miss  Jay  had  paid 
more  attention  to  them,  and  less  to  Irish  miseries  and  grievances. 
Stedman,  who  visits  them,  and  into  whose  arms  Oona,  the  dreamer 
and  story-teller  of  the  number,  falls  rather  too  readily  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume,  is  a  very  conventional  London  barrister;  and  Miss 
Jay’s  humour  is  rather  farcical,  and  too  redolent  of  whisky  even  for 
Ireland.  The  Connaught  Cousins  would  have  been  all  the  better 
without  a  heavy-shotted  “  Prefatory  Note,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
which  savours  too  much  of  the  art  of  the  puffiste  littdraire. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Parliament.  By  Andrew  Bisset. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.) — How  Mr.  Bisset  should  have  supposed  that 
he  was  presenting  the  public  with  a  history  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  the  history  of  anything,  when  he 
issued  this  book,  is  a  mystery.  It  is  simply  a  hotch-potch  of 
personal  anecdotes,  ultra-Radical  and  ultra-bitter  pamphleteering 
against  feudalism  and  other  bCtes  noires  of  the  author’s,  and  of 
quotations  from  dramas,  speeches,  historical  works,  and  what  not, 
on  almost  everything  and  everybody  political  under  the  sun.  Mr. 
Bisset  means  well,  and  with  many  of  his  political  views  we  sympathise ; 
but  he  has  probably  fewer  of  the  qualities  of  the  historian  than  any 
man  who  has  ever  attempted  that  difficult  character.  As  for  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  here  is  a  specimen  : — “  I  suppose  the  Devil  is 
as  old,  perhaps  a  little  older,  than  Domesday  Book.  The  Devil,  too, 
was  not  only  alive,  but  kicking,  -when  the  author  of  Domesday  Book 
reduced  the  northern  counties  of  England  to  a  desert.”  There  are  so 
many  quotations  in  Mr.  Bisset’s  book,  some  of  them,  too,  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  that  if  he  had  supplied  it  with  an  index,  it  might, 
as  a  reference-book,  have  given  amusement,  and  possibly  even  a  little 
edification. 

Loy s,  Lord  Berresford ;  and  other  Tales.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.) — We  distinctly  and  stronily  disapprove  of  the  growing  custom 
of  labelling  volumes  of  short  tales  so  as  to  represent  them  as  an 
ordinary  three-volume  novel.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  public,— both 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  wishes  for  a  comfortably  long  story,  and 
to  that  which  loves  short  tales,  and  looks  in  vain  for  them  on  the 
circulating-library  shelves  or  counters.  The  work  before  us — printed 
on  poor,  soft  paper — is  labelled  on  the  back,  “  Loys,  Lord  Berresford, 
Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.”;  but  wffien  we  got  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
volume,  we  were  pulled  up  short, — the  story  was  at  an  end.  “  Loys, 
Lord  Berresford,  3  vols.,”  is  nothing  of  the  sort;  it  is  a  collection  of 
short  tales,  averaging  six  tales  to  a  volume.  Short  tales  are 
delightful,  when  they  are  all  gems,  each  complete,  unique,  and 
a  perfect  picture  in  itself ;  but  such  short  tales  are  very  rare. 
Of  course  they  are  often  good  and  clever,  and  even  when  they 
are  not  so,  if  honestly  labelled  as  “  Tales,”  they  have  every  right 
to  take  their  place  in  the  struggle  for  public  favour ;  often, 
however,  these  collected  short  stories  are  poor,  ephemeral  things, 
that,  if  they  serve  their  day,  can  do  no  more,  and  ought  not 
to  crowd  the  shelves  of  the  future,  especially  with  something  like 
a  fib  upon  their  covers.  The  seventeen  short  tales  before  us — 
principally  written  in  the  present  tense,  like  descriptions  of  tableaux 
— are  harmless,  spirited  little  love-stories  ;  some  pretty,  and 
even  a  little  touching  ;  some  absurdly  farcical, — witness  “  The 
Dilemma,”  and  the  one  in  which  Snooks,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend,  proposes  to  four  sisters  at  the  same  ball,  to  help 
him  out  of  the  scrape  in  which  his  first  thoughtless  proposal 
has  involved  him ;  but  all  deal  with  exceedingly  pretty  girls  and 
handsome  fellows  with  handles  to  their  names ;  and  everything 
happens  in  beautiful  summer,  and  all  comes  delightfully  right  in  the 
end,  not  always  with  sufficient  poetical  justice.  By  all  the  rules,  not 
only  of  honour,  but  of  the  very  commonest  morality,  Loy.-),  Lord 
Berresford,  should  have  met  with  condign  punishment ;  he  deliberately 
sets  himself  to  win  a  girl  who,  he  is  distinctly  told,  before  he  is  even 


introduced,  is  engaged  ;  he  wins  her,  and,  because  he  is  rich,  and 
titled,  and  attractive,  he  is  forgiven  all  round,  though  his  antecedents 
are  known  to  have  been  abominable,  and  his  treachery  to  the 
accepted  suitor  fully  recognised.  We  cannot  admire  the  evident 
pliability  and  complacency  with  which  the  author  regards  this  fasci¬ 
nating  nobleman’s  conduct.  The  slightness  of  the  tales  will  be  indi¬ 
cated,  when  we  say  that  “Lydia,”  for  example,  is  a  brief  account  of 
how  Lord  Fenton,  or  Lord  Charles  Fenton — for  he  is  thus  indifferently 
styled— begs  Lydia  not  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain 
gentleman  ;  how  Lydia  indignantly  refuses  to  grant  his  request,  and 
does  so  in  offensive  language  ;  and  how,  after  a  few  days  of  misery, 
they  fall  into  each  other’s  arms.  “  Krin,”  again,  merely  narrates  how 
Corinna  Crofton  got  locked  up  in  a  ruin  with  Lord  Rowden,  and  came 
home  as  the  future  Lady  Rowden,  which  appeased  mamma’s  displea¬ 
sure  for  the  fright  which  her  prolonged  absence  had  given  her. 
“  What  a  Mad  World  It  Is,  my  Masters,”  is — like  the  letter  in  “  The 
Dilemma  ” — an  unconscious  plagiarism,  an  almost  exactly  similar 
tale  having  appeared  in  London  Society  four  years  ago.  But  any 
of  the  tales  may  wile  away  a  wearisome  quarter  of  an  hour  pleasantly 
enough. 

Constantia  Carew,  by  Emma  Marshall  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halli- 
day),  is  an  autobiography  in  one  volume,  which  deserves  a  word  of 
commendation,  as  being  much  superior  to  ordinary  religious 
fiction.  It  is  a  simple,  every-day  story  of  lay  life,  tinged  with 
clericality ;  reality  and  activity  are  its  notes.  Mrs.  Marshall’s 
sensibility  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  “gush,”  but  the  fault  is 
feminine,  and  not  incurable.  Constantia  Carew  and  her  lover,  Cuth- 
bert,  are  rather  common-place,  though  Mrs.  Marshall  intends  them  to 
be  the  reverse  ;  but  Hinchcliffe,  a  vigorous  old  rebel  against  the  con¬ 
ventional  proprieties,  recalls,  though  ever  so  slightly,  the  manner  of 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Songs  in  Sunshine.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Langbridge.  (Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode.) — Mr.  Langbridge  modestly  commends  his  verses 
to  the  public,  as  being  easy  to  read  and  made  to  sing.  Wo  accept 
both  pleas.  We  may  add  that  they  are  not  only  easy,  but  pleasant 
reading,  and  may  well  be — but  here  we  cannot  speak  of  positive 
knowledge — effective  when  sung.  Many,  most,  indeed,  of  the  pieces 
have  already  been  received  with  favour,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  various  magazines,  and  their  reappearance  in  this  collected 
form  is  fully  justified.  Here  is  one,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  except  it  be  that  indefinable  something,  “  go,”  to  use  a  popular  phrase, 
which  some  very  clever  writers  of  verse  never  seem  able  to  attain  : — 

“  Waitino  for  a  Letter. 

The  postman's  hour  draws  near. 

And  into  tbe  quiet  street 
Through  gossamer  curtains  peer 
Two  wistful  eyes  and  sweet. 

For  many  a  weary  morn 
She  has  kept  her  station  there. 

That  brave  little  heart  forlorn, 

That  never  will  quite  despair. 

Slowly  3he  turns  away, 

The  crushed  heart  murmuring  still, 

‘  It  has  not  come-to  day — 

To-morrow  I  know  it  will.’ 

The  postman  knows  her  tale, 

Aud  it  makes  his  old  heart  bleed  ; 

Those  blush-rose  cheeks  grown  pale 
Are  pages  a  child  might  read. 

Ah  i  letters  enough  he  brings — 

Great  circulars  blue  and  grim. 

Slight  feminine  scented  things — 

But  never  a  line  from  him. 

Slowly  she  turns  away. 

The  crushed  heart  murmuring  still, 

•  It  has  not  come  to-day — 

To-morrow  I  know  it  will.’ 

Rat-tat  1  to  the  door  she  flies — 

O  rapture  keen  and  dumb  1 
0  eloquent  cheeks  and  eyes  1 
Her  letter  has  come — has  come  1 
0  postman  pocket  the  gold — 

Full  well  hast  thou  earned  the  fee — 

And  treasure  the  thanks  untold. 

That  are  better  than  gold  to  thee  1 
Flow,  happy  fountains,  flow. 

Sweet  founts  that  have  long  been  dry  1 
Son  ow  may  tears  forego, 

But  rapture  must  weep  or  die.” 

Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Yols.  II.  and  III.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — 
Bishop  Wordswoi’th  has  completed  in  these  volumes  the  task  of 
editing,  with  a  certain  amount  of  revision,  excision,  and  abbreviation, 
Shakespeare’s  historical  plays.  It  is,  we  take  it,  generally  allowed 
that  he  has  performed  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  with  remarkably 
good-taste  and  judgment.  If  he  has  erred,  it  has  been,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  on  the  side  of  timidity  rather  than  of  boldness. 
Even  if  we  could  be  sure  that  all  that  we  find  in  the  plays  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  own,  this  would  be  no  -valid  ground  for  sacrificing  what  all 
would  allow  to  be  intrinsically  worthless,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  decency.  As  it  is,  we  have  good  reason  for  knowing  that  there 
is  no  little  “  gag  ”  in  the  text  as  we  have  it.  Shakespeare,  with 
that  curious  indifference  which  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  things 
about  him,  seems  to  have  let  it  stand.  But  it  is  not  sacred  because  it 
is  found  in  the  First  Folio.  Of  course  the  task  of  removing  it  requires 
a  skilful  and  reverent  hand.  Such  Bishop  Wordsworth,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  Shakespearian  scholars,  has  proved 
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himself  to  possess,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  the  success  with 
which  he  has  performed  his  task. 

Jack-by-the-Hedge.  By  Selina  Gaye.  (Seeley  and  Co.) — This,  we 
are  told,  is  a  true  story,  and  a  very  good  story,  too.  Jack  is  a 
“  waif,”  whom  a  kind-hearted  lawyer,  who  knows  better  than  most 
men  who  is  his  “  neighbour,”  befriends.  He  becomes  gardener’s 
boy,  page,  then  office  clerk.  Then  comes  the  great  catastrophe, 
which  bids  fair  to  ruin  his  career,  but  which  ends  by  promoting  it. 
The  story  is  told  with  simplicity  and  good-taste,  and  with  a  religions 

feeling  which  is  evident,  without  being'  obtrusive. - The  Countess 

Violet,  by  Minnie  Douglas  (David  Bogue),  is  a  tale  of  a  very  different 
kind.  It  starts  in  magnificent  fashion  with  a  Countess  in  her  own 
right,  a  girl  yet  in  her  teens,  for  heroine.  The  Countess  developes  an 
admirable  disposition,  and  initiates  the  most  judicious  and  useful 
schemes  of  charity.  She  has  two  guardians,  who  present  the  usual 
contrasts, — the  elderly  man  of  the  world  who  is  all  coldness  and  cau¬ 
tion,  and  the  young  man  who  catches  the  contagion  of  her  enthusiasm, 
and  with  it  another  ailment  not  unlikely  to  be  produced  under  the 
circumstances.  The  story  is  wholesome,  and  not  unreadable,  but  it 
does  not  commend  itself  by  any  impression  of  reality. 

The  Midnight  Cry,  by  E.  M'Hardie  (S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.), 
presents  the  voucher  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  its  value.  It  is  a  work 
on  prophecy,  and  is  described  as  “  an  inquiry  into  the  evidence 
(chronological,  historical,  and  phenomenal,  &c.),  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  Second  Advent.” - The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  trans¬ 

lated  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (Lawrence),  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  “  the  Evolution  of  Christianity  ”  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and 
Co.),  a  work  which  opens  up  many  curious  questions  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism.  The  editor  contends  that  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  contain  numerous  references  to  this  book.  He  has  put 
these  together  in  parallel  columns ;  and  they  are  certainly  worth 

examining. - Sermons  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer ,  by  Augustus  W.  Hare, 

(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 

Physics  in  Pictures,  with  Explanatory  Text,  prepared  by  Theodore 
Eckhardt  and  translated  by  A.  H.  Keane  (Stanford),  belongs  to 
“  Stanford’s  Series  of  Instructive  Picture-books.”  The  “  principal 
natural  phenomena  and  appliances  ”  are  pictorially  represented.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  almost  too  large.  “  A  Locomotive,”  “A  Section 
of  a  Eull-rigged  Screw  Corvette,”  “A  Morse  Writing  Telegraph,” 
“A  Microscope,”  “A  Spectroscope,”  are  among  the  subjects  of  the 
thirty  coloured  plates.  Then,  again,  iu  quite  another  direction  we 
get  “A  Watch,”  “A  Water-wheel;”  and,  again,  in  a  third,  “An 
Aurora  Borealis.”  But  the  usefulness  of  the  book  is  beyond  all 
question. 

Two  pamphlets  on  important  points  of  domestic  economy  deserve 
a  brief  notice.  Babies  :  How  to  Pear  Them,  by  F.  A.  Fawkes  (W. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.),  is  full  of  sensible  suggestions.  We 
shall  quote  one  paragraph,  derived  from  the  author’s  own  experi¬ 
ence  : — “In  one  family,  the  children,  almost  from  birth,  were  given 
just  what  the  parents  had,  meat,  vegetables,  puddings,  &c.  In 
another  family,  two  beautiful,  healthy  little  girls  were  fed  from  birth 
on  boiled  corn-flour  and  milk,  one  died  at  nine  months,  the  other  at 
twelve  months  of  age,  both  from  convulsions.  Another  infant  was  fed 


from  birth  on  biscuit-powder  and  milk,  with  an  occasional  raw  egg. 
Another  had  raw  eggs  beaten  up  in  tea.  Several  had  sponge  cakes 
(a  cooked  compound  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour),  soaked  in  milk.  One 
mother  confessed  to  having  given  an  infant  “  nips  of  gin,  whenever 
sho  had  it  (about  six  or  seven  times  a  day).  “  The  poor  little 
thing  died  of  delirium  tremens  at  nine  months !  !”  Meat  and  pudding 
will  seem  unreasonable  to  most  people,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
intelligent  mothers  who  give  their  babies  spoon-food  at  a  very  early 
age.  To  do  so  before  they  are  at  least  eight  months  old  is  as  bad  as 
poisoning  them.  They  may  not  die— poisons  do  not  always  kill — 
but  they  are  to  suffer.  The  other  pamphlet  (which  has  reached  a 
third  edition),  is  Our  Domestic  Poisons;  or,  the  Poisonous  Effects  of 
Certain  Dyes  and  Colours  Used  in  Domestic  Fabrics .  By  Henry  Carr. 
(Ridgway.) 

We  have  received  : — Italian  P.ambles,  by  J.  Jackson  Jarves  (Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York). — A  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  E.  Wallace’s 
Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  (Clay  and  Son). — A  third 
edition  of  The  Alps,  and  Hcnv  to  See  Them,  by  J.  E.  Maddock,  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.) — Aristotle’s  Ethics  Explained  by  Question  and 
Ansiver,  by  K.  D.  Cotes,  M.A. —  Companion  to  Algebra,  by  L.  Marshall, 
M.A.  (Rivingtons.) — A  new  and  revised  edition  of  W.  K.  Wygram’s 
Twelve  Wonderful  Tales  (Bentley  and  Son).' — Middle  England  (Plan- 
tagenets— Tudors),  edited  by  J.  G.  Hefford,  B.A.,  being  No.  III.  of 
the  “History  Readers”  published  by  Marcus  Ward  and  Co. — 
Macaulay’s  Warren  Hastings,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  for 
use  in  elementary  schools,  by  S.  Hales,  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) — 
Standard  VI.  Header,  an  addition  to  the  excellent  educational  series 
published  by  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran.  It  is  furnished  with  an 
appendix  of  explanatory  notes,  a  glossary,  and  short  biographical 
notes  of  the  author’s  quoted  from. 
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A  LTE  POST,  BAD  FLIYSBERG,  SCHLESIEFT. — A 

JTjL  LADY  wishes  to  RECOMMEND  the  PENSION  of  Fran  YON  BRUENKEN, 
at  the  above  Address.  Flinsberg  is  in  the  romantic  mountain  d'strict  of  Silesia, 
and  its  baths  and  mountain  air  are  in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatic  and 
Nervous  Disorders.  Visitors  can  live  either  EN  PENSION,  or  EN  CHAMBRE 
GARNIE. — Further  information  can  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  M.  BOWERS, 
3  Goldsmith  Gardens,  Acton. 
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FDFORD  COLLEGE,  London  (for  Ladies),  8  and  9  York 

Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 


The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY,  October  11th,  1883. 


A  Professors’  Scholarship,  value  30  Guineas,  and  a  Courtauld  Scholarship,  value 
15  Guinea*,  both  teneble  for  Oue  Session,  will  be  awarded  to 
Candidates  not  already  in  the  College,  and  not  more 
than  18  years  of  age. 

Subjects  of  Examination, 

English,  Latin,  and  Mathematics. 

Names  to  be  sent  in  before  September  30th,  1883,  and  all  enquiries  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  B.  SHADWELL. 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Catalogue,  Is.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


Royal  institute  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS.  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
including  a  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  late 
Vice-President  W.  L.  Leitch.  Admission,  from  10  to 
<3,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogues,  Is. 


G1IRLS’  grammar  school, 

r  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F.  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manninghara  ;  Principal,  Misa  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18tk. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 


By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  yer  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  PaH  Mail 
East,  S.W. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J  ^AMPLQUGH’S  pyretic  saline 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Bkin  Diseases  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 

LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  18S1,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality;  3  per  cent.  Interest;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 


Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 

J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable  : 
surrender  values. 


Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 


the  Conditions  most  liberal 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  Ac.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Abbot  (T.  K.),  Elements  of  Logic,  12mo . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Ars  Grammatica,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  er  8vo . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Augustine,  Confessions,  by  W.  H.  Hutchings,  18mo  . (Rivington) 

Axon  (IV.  E.  A.),  Lancashire  Gleanings,  cr  8vo . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Brassey  (T.),  The  British  Navy,  Vol.  4,  roy  8vo . (Longman) 

Carey  (M‘R,),  Isabel's  D  flieulties,  cr  8vo . (Griffith  &  Farran) 

Carnegie  (A.),  An  American  Four-in-Hand,  4to . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Ciceron's  Pro  Publio  Sestio  Oratio  ad  Jndices,  12mo  (Macmillan  &  Co  ) 
Corpus  Poeticum  Boreal i,  ed.  by  G.  Vigfnsson,  2  vols.  ...(Oxford  Univ.  Press) 

Cotes  (K.  D.),  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  cr  8vo . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Cousin  (J.),  The  Book  of  Fortune,  4to...... . .  .  (Remington) 

Cross  (J.),  Coals  from  the  Altir,  2  vols.  or  8vo  . V. ."  . (Dickinson) 

Crniksbauk  (G.).  Life  of.  by  B.  Jerrold,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Delaborde  ( H. ),  La  Gravure  eu  Italic,  &c.,  4to . (Remington) 

Denny  (J.),  The  Secrets  of  Angling,  4!o  . (Satchell) 

De  Stael  (Madame),  Corinne,  or  Italy,  cr  8vo  . (Warne) 

Dorville  (J.  W  ),  Cruising  in  Many  Waters,  cr  8vo  . .''(Griffith  As  Farran) 

Fletcher  (H.  M.),  Is  the  Use  of  Vestmeuts,  &c.  ?  4to . . . (Riviueton) 

Gould  (G.),  Sermons  and  Addresses,  cr  8vo . (Jarrold) 

Haldane  (R.),  Workshop  Receipts,  Vol.  2,  cr  8vo  .  .  . .  .  (Spon) 

Helps  (A),  Social  Pressure,  12mo... . '"(Chatto"*  Windus) 

Holmes  (O.  W  ),  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table,  12ino  (Paterson) 

Johnson  (C.  L.),  Tyrants  ot  To-Day,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  .  (Tinsley) 

King  (K.)  A  Fallen  Foe,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Hurst  &  Blackett) 

Lambert  (C.  &  S.t.  Voyage  of  tho  ‘  Wanderer,’  2  vols.  roy  8vo  ...(Macmillan) 

Macdonald  (G.),  Weighed  and  Wanting,  cr  8vo  . (Samps  m  Low  &  Go  ) 

Martyrs  of  CastelfidarJo,  limn  . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Murray  D.  C.),  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea,  2  vols,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Murray  (D.  C.i,  A  Model  Father,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Phelps  (A  ),  English  Style  in  Public  Discourses,  8vo  ...  .  (Dickinson) 

Price  (K.  C.),  Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival,  cr  8vo  ...  ..! .  (Hogg 

Reade  (C.)  A  Simpleton,  12mo  . : . (Chatto  ft  Windus) 

Stepping-stones  to  Thrift,  cr  8vo  . (Warne) 

Symonds  (W.S.),  Hanley  Castle,  12m« . '....  .'.'.."'.'...'.(Simpkin  ft  Go.) 

Thoughts  for  Holy  Days  and  Vigils,  16mo .  (Rivington) 

Tidy  (O.E),  Nothing  to  You,  12mo  . . .  .  ...'.'..'.(HanghtoS 

Two  Friends  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  cr  8vo  .  (Remington) 

Ward  (C.  S.).  The  Eastern  Counties  ISmo  . 


SO 
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HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


L I  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

&  Chelham  louse.  ]  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju  ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  gla  ses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  ne  e  v  ndor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  tf 
blindness  ami  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — ‘‘I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirab'y.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes: — ‘‘The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  nr  me,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  thht  my  sight  could  h  ive  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  O.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  lload,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardeus, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  live.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurauc°.  Pamphlets — “Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  (  HEAPSIDE. 


Second  Edition,  cloth  extra,  with  Six  Original  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

ALDERSYDE:  a  Border  Story  of  Seventy  Years  Ago. 
By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

“  I  think  it  beautiful  as  a  woi  k  of  art,  anti  it  must  be  the  fault  of  a  reader,  if 
he  does  not  profit  by  the  perusal.  Miss  Nesbit  and  Marget  will,  I  hope,  long 
hold  their  places  among  the  truly  living  sketches  of  Scottish  character.” — W.  E. 
Gladstone. 

Edinburgh :  Oi.iphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson's,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli ,  Paris. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardeus,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


L  E  T  T  S  ’  S 

is 

POPULAR 

NOW 

ATLAS 

COMPLETE. 

Detailed  Prospectus  of 


The  Saturday  Review,  May  12th,  1883, 
says  : — “  We  can  honestly  add  that  the 
unmounted  edition  (£2  2s)  of  Messrs. 
Letts’s  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the 
cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
mounted  form  (£5)  one  of  the  mo*t 
handsome.” 


LETTS,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


MORSON'S 


preparations  of 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  tbe 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  I  M  H  I  P  TOTIH  M 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  (3d;  Globules,  2s,  I  t\S  U  1  U  L.  O  I  I  U  1 1  ■ 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfoi  tunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  Sl  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Ot  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  Sd 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 
Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  August,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY.” 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882. 


Loughborough  girls’ 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman — The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
This  Endowed  School  fives  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  F,  location.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Fees,  £40  to  £44  per 
annnm. 

For  Prospectus,  app'y  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 


The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conductel  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


IiH/BEUF,  NORMANDY.  —  Pastor 

'J  MONCHATRE  RECEIVES  ENGLISH  PUPILS 
for  Educational  Pui  poses,  with  a  view  to  Civil 
Service  Examination,  as  well  as  French  Language. 
References  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  LadyArron,  George 
Seton,  Rev.  Emeris. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  (I  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED.  • 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Case3,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOY8,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL, 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  SOUTH 

U  WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(To  te  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  w.th  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Grant  of  £4,000  per  annum.) 


President — Lord  Aberdare 
Vice-President— Mr.  Henry 
Richard,  M.P. 

Treasurer— Sir  H.  Hussey 
Vivian.  Pa  't..  M  P. 

ELECTION  of 
The  COUNCIL  ELECT  are  now  prepared  to  Appoint 
PROFESSORS,  LECTURERS,  and  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TORS  as  follows  :  — 


Principal  —  J.  Viriamu 
Jones,  B.  A.  Oxon..  B.Sc. 
Lond.,  Fellow  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College, London. 

PROFESSORS. 


PROFESSOR  of  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR  of  LATIN. 

PROFESSORof  MATHEMATICS  and  ASTRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR  of  LOGIC  and  PHILOSOPHY. 
PROFESSOR  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERA¬ 
TURE,  and  HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR  of  CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR  of  BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER  on  WELSH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

LECTURER  on  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  on  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  on  MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR  in  PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATOR  in  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chair  of  Physics  will  be  filled  by  the  Principal, 
and  the  Appointments  t  >the  Chairs  of  Celtic,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

The  Stipend  of  each  Professor  will  be  £300  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  Lecturers  ns  f  illows : — Welsh, 
£100 ;  Music,  £100;  French,  £50;  German,  £50.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Fees  will  be  divided  amongst  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Lecturers.  The  Salary  of  each  Demon¬ 
strator  will  be  £120  per  annum. 

The  Principal  and  the  Professors  will  form  the 
Seuate  of  the  College. 

It  is  intended  to  Open  the  College  early  in  October. 
Applications,  containing  a  full  statement  of 
qualifications,  age,  and  experience,  together  with 
testimonials  and  personal  references,  must  be  in  ti  e 
hands  cf  the  Registrar  before  MONDAY  NOON, 
August  20th,  accompanied  by  50  printed  copies,  for 
distribution  among  the  Council.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

IVOR  JAMES,  Registrar. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  July,  1883. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of 

U  WALES,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

The  COUNCIL  will  proceed  forthwith  to  tlie 
ELECTION  of  a  PROFESSOR  of  LOGIC  and  MEN¬ 
TAL  and  MOR4L  PHILOSOPHY.  Salary,  £250 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  testimonials  to  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  27  Chaucery 
Lane,  London,  on  or  before  August  15th.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal,  at 
the  College. 

E  T  FV\N8  5 
LEWIS  MORRIS,  iHon-  Secretaries- 
July  10th,  1883. 

Q~ UEEN^ELIZ ABETH’S  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL.  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

The  HEAD  MASTERSHIP  of  this  School 
having  become  VACANT,  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Rigg,  the  GOVERNORS  will  proceed  to 
ELECT  a  MASTER  in  his  place  in  AUGUST  next. 
Candidates,  who  must  bo  Graduates  of  somo 
University,  are  requested  to  forward  their  Applica¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  August  11th,  to  the  undersigned, 
from  whom  printed  particulars  of  the  tenure,  duties, 
and  emoluments  of  the  Office  may  be  procured.  The 
Head  Master  will  be  required  to  commence  his 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  next  M  cbaelmas  Term. 
(Signed),  F.  GOULD,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

Chairman  of  the  Governors. 

The  council  of  firth  college, 

Sheffield,  INTEND  to  APPOINT  a  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  who  shall  also  be  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  which  of  the 
following  Chairs  they  would  des'.re  to  occupy,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology  and 
Mining. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Principal  should 
have  sympathy  with  the  deve'opment  of  Technical 
Instruction  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  industries 
of  the  district.  The  Salary  will  be  £5)0  per  annum, 
with  half  the  fees  of  his  own  classes. 

The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in 
event  of  suitable  Candidates  presenting  themselves. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars 
concerning  age,  experience,  and  any  Academical  dis¬ 
tinction  they  may  hnve  gained,  together  with  any 
other  information  likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  The  names  of  three  Gentlemen  to  whom 
references  may  be  made  should  be  given,  but  no 
Testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 

Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of 
July  next,  to  ENSOR  DRURY, 

Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  Jnne  26tb,  1883. 
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ATH 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

COLLEGE, 


BATH. 


President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  CLEVELAND,  K.G. 
Head  Master. — T.  W.  DUNN.  Esq.,  M.A. 
Honorary  Secretary.  —  Colonel  HARBORD. 
FOUR  or  MORE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
for  Competition,  on  September  18th  and  20th  next, 
from  £25  to  £50,  to  be  increased  to  £85  in  case  of  a 
Scholar  who  may  need  it. 

Allowance  for  age  in  the  case  of  younger  boys. 
Candidates  from  a  distance  can  be  provided  for. 

Au  additional  Boarding-house  (Rev.  W.  E. 
Sherwood’s)  will  open  Next  Term. 

USKITES,  Godalmincr  (formerly  a 

Charterhouse  B  Harding-house).— C.  S.  J  ERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  REC  LIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 


Patron. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
President. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

INTERNATIONAL 

I  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

:  LARGEST  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION 
EVER  HELD. 


IVTATURAL  scienc  e.— a 

STUDENT  of  NEWNHAM  COLLEGE,  Cam¬ 
bridge  (First  Class  Nat.  Sci.  Tripos,  18 G).  WISHES  to 
Stive  LESSONS,  in  Loudon  or  its  Neighbourhood,  to 
PRIVATE  PUPILS,  or  to  Classes  in  Schools,  in 
Chem  stry,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or  Physics.  Would 
prepare  Students  for  London  B.Sc.,  or  for  Cambridge 
Higher  Local,  Group  E. — Address,  Miss  ALICE 
JOHNSON,  Llandatf  House,  Cambridge. 


Garden  promenades.  Attractive  fish-culturing 
operations.  Large  and  well-stocked  Aquaria. 

Lifeboats,  Life-saving  and  Diving  Apparatus. 

Sea  and  Fresh-water  Fishing  in  all  its  branches. 

Fish  Dinners  and  How  to  Cook  them,  under  the 
Management  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery. 

Open  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  except 
Wedne-day,  when  doors  are  open  from  10  a.m. 
till  10  p.m.  Fish  Market  open  daily  from  9 
a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  Admission  Free.  By  special 
permission  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Got  many,  the  full  Band  of  the  6tli  Thuringian  Inf  intry 
Regiment,  consisting  of  58  performers  (Honorary 
Colonel  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.),  has 
arrived  in  England,  and  is  now  pei  forming  daily 
uuder  the  direction  of  Kapellmeister  Kleiusteuber,  at 
intervals, from  3  to  9.45  p.m., — if  fine,  in  the  Gardeus  ; 
if  wet,  in  the  Inland  Fisheries  Promeuade.  Organ 
Recitals  at  intervals  throughout  the  day*. 

Admission,  One  Shilling,  on  every  week-day,  except 
Wednesday,  when  it  is  2s  63.  Season  Tickets, 
One  Guinea. 

Principal  Entrance  two  minutes’  walk  from  South 
Kensington  Station,  District  and  Metropolitan 
Railways;  traius  every  two  minutes.  Omuibu3.s 
from  all  parts. 

Fa  ilities  are  offered  by  the  leading  Railway 
Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Visitors  i-honld  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
complete  and  descriptive  Official  Catalogue,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  only  inside  the  Exhibition.  Price  One 
Shilling. 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  det  ched  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terms,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


TT'NTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

JAJ  TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  vdue  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER  7tb, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. _ 

4  M.  HEATHOOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

l\  «  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Heiltby  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £159  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. _ 


Modern  lang.  tripos, 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  the  ARMY.— 
Experienced  TUTOR  (well  versed  in  Continental 
Methods),  assisted  by  able  Profes  ors,  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  the  SOUND  TB.AINING  of  a  few  intelligent 
Lads.  No  cramming. — Application  kindly  permitted 
to  Rev.  R.  R.  Drummond  Ash,  the  Rectoiy,  Cocking, 
Midhurst;  Rev.  C.  G.  Foster,  Scarborough ;  G. 
Buchannau,  Esq  ,  Whitby.  _ _ 


BISHOPSG  ATE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS  iu  Girls’  Public 
Schools. 

President.— Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE. 
Principal  of  the  College.— Miss  AGNES  WARD. 

Head  Mistress  of  School. — Mrs.  STANTON. 

The  College  Year  begins  on  September  12th. 

The  Course  for  the  Upper  Division  Ia3t3  one  year, 
and  is  in  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers* 
Certificate.  It  includes  actual  cla'Js-teaching  in  the 
Schools  connected  with  the  College. 

The  work  of  the  Lower  Division  is  preliminary  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Division,  and  besides  instruction 
in  teaching  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examination. 

A  Kindergarten  Department  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
added  in  September. 

As  the  number  of  Students  is  limited,  early  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  i3  advisable. 

Address  for  all  particulars,  as  to  terms,  scholar¬ 
ships,  &c.,  the  PRINCIPAL,  Training  College, 
Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 


TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

M  HCTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o'clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 


Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  term3 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840, (XX) 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Higher  education  of  women. 

SOMERVILLE  HALL.  OXFORD. 


President  of  the  Council. 

Rev.  J.  PEIICIVAL,  President  of  Trinity  College. 
Principal  of  the  Hall. 

Miss  M.  SHAW- LEFEVRE. 


The  ordinary  charges  for  board  and  lodging  are 
from  twenty  to  twenty-twro  guineas  per  Term,  the 
Terms  corresponding  generally  to  those  of  University 
residene. 

Two  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  the  Hall,  will  be 
awarded  after  Examinatio  i  in  October  next: — (1.) 
The  Cloth  worke- s’  Exhibition  of  £35  a  year  fur 
three  years.  (2.)  An  Exhibition  of  £25  a  year  for 
two  years. 

Names  of  Candidates  should  be  sent  in  before 
OCTOBER  1st  to  the  Principal. 

Further  information  respecting  the  regulations  of 
the  Hall  and  Courses  of  Lectures  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. _ 

M^a  iTyITr  n  college, 

LIMITED. 

Bead  Master — Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  Septeuib  *r  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SOALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 
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R  I  G  H  T  O  N 


COLLEGE. 


Principal. — Rev.  T.  HA.YES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen  s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  uuder  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 
.Secretary. 


The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  ...  250,000 

Life  Fuuds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


PHCEN1X  FIRE  OFFiOE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

IO  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Chiring  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Veie  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  aud  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rate3  for 
yonng  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  ii  s  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi- 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  aud  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSOROFT,  Manager. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SANITARY  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 


S 


TATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies*  Acts  of  1862  to  1880.  Capital,  £200,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  of 
which  the  First  Issue  consists  of  18,000  A  or  Preference  Shares;  and  2,000  B  or  Deferred  Shares  fully  paid  up. 
The  last-meutioned  Shares  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  Vendor  in  part  payment.  If  no  allotment  be  made  the 
deposits  will  be  returned  in  full.  Payable  5s  on  Application;  15s  on  Allotment;  20s  thirty  days  after ;  and 
balance  in  calls  of  £lat  intervals  of  one  month,  of  which  twenty-one  days’  notice  will  be  given. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Corporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  homes  nnd  public  buildings  perfect  in  drainage, 
ventilation,  light,  and  temperature,  under  the  guidance  of  the  following  Directors  : — 

Sir  JOHN  HUMPHREYS,  J.P.,  D.L.,  13  Stratford  Place,  W.  (Chairman). 

F.  E.  Burke,  Esq.,  Members’  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Edward  Hegley  Bya=,  Esq.,  25  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

*James'Godwin,  Esq.,  Hilsea  House,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Colonel  Ed.  Temperley-Gourley,  M  P.,  Devonshire  Club,  S.W.,  and  Roker,  Sunderland. 

Richard  Revett,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.),  The  Rise,  Ealing,  W. 

*  Who  is  Vendor  and  Promoter,  will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

The  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  the  important  matters  of  persoual  and  public  health  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  daily  national  loss  of  life  and  energy,  and  has  been  recognised  by  the  Press  (see  extracts 
in  Prospectus)  and  professional  opinion.  _ 

The  death-rate  is  largely  increased  from  preventible  causes  in  drains  and  drainage.  Not  twenty  per  cent, 
of  occupied  houses  or  of  the  tens  of  thousands  being  built  around  London,  are  properly  drained.  Malarious, 
typhoid,  and  other  contagions  diseases  appear  alike  in  the  palace  and  the  villa,  while,  when  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cause,  and  the  defects  in  drainage  liaveb?en  remedied,  the  death-rate  lias  decreased. 

In  order  that  the  Corporation  may  have  at  ready  command  the  best  guidance  in  the  scientific  portions  of 
its  work,  the  Directors  have  appointed  a  Counc  i  of  Men  of  Science.  The  following  gentleman,  who  are  called 
the  Council  of  Scientific  Referees,  have  been  selected  as  baviDg  spe  ial  knowledge  in  their  particular  depart¬ 
ments  ;  they  have  no  part  iu  the  direction,  and  are  not  commercially  connected  with  the  Corporation. 


The  COUNCIL  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Essays  iu  Competition  for  the  HOWARD  MEDAL  of 

1883  (with  £20 added),  under  the  following  Mottoes 

1.  “  Fortuna  sua  e  cujusque  fingitur  moribus.’* 

2.  “  Valeant  cives  mei,  sint  beati  !*' — Cicero. 

3.  “  Omnia  ab  ovo.” 

4.  “  In  prison,  and  ye  visited  me.** 

5.  “  A  prisoner.'* 

6.  “  Labor  omnia  vincit.** 

7.  “  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  l 

So  shiues  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  w'orld.’* 

8.  “  Learn  from  Howard  what  man  owes  to  man.*' 

—Bowes. 

The  Subject  of  the  Essay  for  the  Howard  Medal  of 

1884  (with  £20  added)  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  ASSISTANT-SECRETARY  of  the  Statistical 
Soc:ety  (King’s  College  Entrance),  Strand,  London. 
W.C. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS, 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 


The  NATIONAL  SANITARY  CORPORATION,  Limited. 


Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 


COUNCIL  of  SCIENTIFIC  REFEREES. 

BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A  ,  25  Manchester  Square,  W.  (Chairman). 
W.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  City  of  London. 

R.  W.  Eds,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  14  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

John  Hopkinsou,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc  ,  4  Westmiu'tec  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

E.  C.  Robins,  Esq,  F.S.A.,  F.lt.I.B.A.,  14  John  Street,  Adelphi. 

At  request  Professional  Specialists  -will  be  employed  in  reporting,  detecting, and  remedying  defects  for 
clients,  whether  for  Shareholders,  Subscribers,  or  the  general  public. 

The  Directors  will  be  prepared  to  give  certificates  under  their  seal,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  homes 
lias  been  perfected  under  the  inspection  of  their  own  officers,  and  this  certificate  will  be  valuable  alike  to 
landlord  and  tenant. 

Any  Metropolitan  holder  of  five  or  more  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  inspection  and  report  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  of  his  house  or  dwelling,  and  where  work  is  required  estimates  will  be  furnished  on  a  basis 
specially  provided  for  Shareholders. 

The  Directors  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  immense  suburban  area  is  ready  for  inspection  nud  report. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  revenue  from  this  department  of  business  alone  will  be  considerable,  render¬ 
ing  the  Suburban  or  Provincial  Agencies  of  the  Corporation  valuable  to  Professional  and  Trading  Share¬ 
holders. 

As  the  demand  for  improved  sanitary  appliances  arises  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  invite  inquiry  and  correspondence,  either  direct  or  through  the  provincial  agent*  of  the  Corporation. 
For  these  purposes  practical  men,  being  shareholders,  will  attend  promptly  to  the  requirements  of  the  public, 
on  behalf  of  tlie  Corporation,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  public  are  invited  to  become  Annual  Subscribers,  aud  an  Annual  Subscription  will  secure  a  report 
upon  the  soil,  drainage,  or  sanitation  of  any  house  occupied,  or  about  to  be  taktn.  Provincial  Subscribers 
will  be  charged  travelling  expenses. 

The  public,  not  being  Subscribers  or  Shareholders,  can  secure,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  special 
reports  at  a  moderate  rate,  determinable  by  work  required  and  distauce. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  auy  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER’S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O.,  LONDON.  W. 


The  NATIONAL  SANITARY  CORPORATION,  Limited. 

The  Directors  are  now  prepared  to  receive  for  exhibition  to  the  public,  free,  at  the  Exhibition  Galleries, 
1  11  Regent  Street,  W.,  all  Modern  Appliances,  Invent  ons,  and  Discoveries  connected  with  Drainage  — Designs 
and  Materi  Is.  Ventilation— Various  Systems.  Temperature  of  the  Dwelling— He  iting  and  Refrige- 
rat:ng  Processes.  Water— Processes  for  securing  Purity  and  Abundance.  Lighting  and  Lamps,  Electricity, 
Gas,  and  Oil — Brilliancy  aud  Economy,  various  Illuminating  Proces  es  compared.  Stoves — Cooking  by  Gas 
— Different  Systems.  Cooking  by  Oil — Differcut  Svstems — Cooking  by  O  -al  and  other  fuels.  Smoke  Pre¬ 
vention— Cowls— Various  Systems.  Promotion  of  Personal  Health—  Bath*,  Air,  Water,  &c.  Prevention 
of  Fire— Preparations  of  Asbestos— Fire  Extincteurs.  Domestic  Appliances  and  Decorations.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Decorations  and  Economies. 

The  Directors  have  confidence  in  the  suitability  of  the  above  central  premises  for  the  promotion  of 
sanitary  science  and  domestic  economy.  As  a  permanent  exhibition  of  pateuts,  inventions,  models  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  a  1  appliances  connected  therewith,  especial  facilities  will  be  giveu  for  the  enc  mragement  of  the 
various  trades  connected  with  the  City  Guilds,  particularly  those  industries  associated  with  the  work  of  this 
Corporation. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  supply  Gas  Apparatus  for  Heating  Water,  Cooking,  also  other  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  the  agencies  of  manufacturers  and  Gas  Companies,  the  Principals  of  which  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  Corporation. 

The  D  rectors  will  supply  Smokeless  Coals  and  other  fuels  at  market  rates  ;  and  on  easy  terms  of 
purchase,  Grates,  Stoves,  and  Ranges,  spec  ally  constructed  to  burn  anthracite  and  other  coals  smokelessly, 
with  a  maximum  of  heat,  cleanliness,  aud  economy.  The  saving  thus  effected  in  the  use  of  fuel  will  (1) 
minimise  Smoke,  Fog,  and  Dump,  (2)  cover  tlie  cost  of  Grates  and  Ranges  to  the  tenant,  (3)  improve  the 
property  for  landlords,  (4)  secure  continuous  custom  for  Coal  and  Fuel,  and  will  thus  form  a  considerable 
and  steady  profit  to  the  Corporation. 

The  Directors  propose  t<>  issue  a  w-  ckly  summary  of  matters  connected  with  Domestic  and  Sanitary 
Science,  containing  reports  of  current  business,  prices  of*  exhibits,  and  correspondence.  Thi3  weekly  issue 
•will  be  sent  to  Shareholders  and  Subscribers. 

As  the  various  branches  of  business  are  lu  ’rative,  the  w  ork  of  the  Corporation  will  meet  a  long  recognised 
and  popular  want. 

The  Directors  invite  attention  from  the  public  affected  by  preventible  Disease*5,  Dirt.  Smoke,  Bad  Air, 
Impure  Water,  Defective  Drainage,  and  matter  ?  that  c  m  be  remedied,  and  as  they  propose  to  deal  with  the 
preventible  on  sound  commer  ial  principles,  satisfying  clients  and  making  profits  for  Shareholders,  they 
have  pleasure  in  placing  a  limited  number  of  shares  for  subscription. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  13  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


DUNYILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


ITALIAN 

M 

WINE 

s . 

Chiant*  Brolio,  red  (Baron  R 

casoli’s)  . 

21/0 

Capri,  white  and  red . 

21/0 

Barolo,  red . 

24/0 

Barbera,  red,  dry  . 

24  0 

Lagrima  Crist i,  white 

28/0 

Sparkling  Asti,  white 

30, K> 

The  NATIONAL  SANITARY  CORPORATION,  Limited. 

It  is  provided  that  the  nett  profits  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  applied  first  in  paying  cn  the  Preferred 
Shares  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  jer  annum,  afier  and  at  all  such  times  the  Deferred 
Shares  shall  rank  with  them. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into,  viz.  :  — 

A  Contract,  dated  June  13,h,  1883,  between  the  Anthracite  Coal  Company,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and 
James  Godwin,  of  the  other  part ;  a  Contract,  dated  June  13th,  1883,  between  Russell  England,  of  the  one 
part,  and  James  Godwin,  of  the  other  part ;  aud  a  Cout.  act,  dated  June  15th,  18S3,  between  James  Godwin,  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  National  £anita--y  Corporation,  Limited,  of  the  other  part,  which,  together  with 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  may  be  seen,  and  Prospectuses,  Plaus,  Reprints  of  Opinions  of 
Press,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  City  Offices,  Leadenhall 
Buildings,  E.C. ;  or  the  Exbibi.ion  Galleries,  121  Regent  Street,  W. 

The  Reueut  Street  Premises,  including  improvement-*,  recently  cost  over  £60,090,  and  are  now  handed 
over  for  £33,000  in  cash,  and  2,000  Deferred  Shares,  fully  paid  up,  subject  to  a  mortgage  for  £12,000.  The 
Vendor  undertakes  to  discharge  the  whole  expense  of  promotion  and  all  preliminaries  up  to  allotment, 
except  brokerage. 

Bankers. — The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitor. — Whlliam  Neal,  Esq.,  Pinner’s  Hall,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  Broom,  Hays,  and  Akers,  11  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary.— Mr.  J.  G.  Stevens. 


City  Offices.-  Leadenhall  Buildings,  E.C. 

West  Ead  Exhibition  Galleries — 121  Regent  Street,  "W. 

THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SANITARY  CORPORATION,  Limited,  INVITE  CORRE- 
SPONDhNCEON  THE  FOLLOWING  MATTERS  AFFECTIAU  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE:— 
DEFECTIVE  DRAI  N'AGE— IM  PURE  WATER. 

SMOKE-TAINTED  DISTRICTS. 


THE  DIRECTORS  ARE  PREPARED 
THE  SERVICES  OF  EMINENT  SAN  AT  1ST 


UNDERTAKE 
EXPERTS,  AND 


THE  REMEDY  OF  SUCH  EVILS  BY 
FIRMS  ACTING  IN  COMBINATION. 


Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 


H.  B.  FEARON  aud  SON,  39  Holboru  Viaduct, 
E.C.,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London;  and 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleanses 
from  D.mdriff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Ctuses  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  0*,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Sure  Relief. — The  weak  and  ener¬ 
vated  suffer  severely  from  nervous  affectious  when 
storms  or  atmospheric  disturbances  prevail. 
Neuralgia,  gouty  pangs,  aud  rheumatic  pains,  very 
distressing  to  a  delicate  system,  may  be  readily  re¬ 
moved  by  rubbing  this  On  tment  upon  the  affected  and 
adjacent  parts  after  they  have  been  fomented  with 
warm  water.  The  Pills  taken  occasionally  in  the  dose3 
prescribed  by  the  instructions,  keep  the  digestion  in 
order,  excite  a  free  How  of  healthy  bile,  and  regenerate 
the  impoverished  blood  with  richer  materials,  result¬ 
ing  from  thoroughly  assimilated  food,  wanting  which, 
t  h strongest  mn  t  inevitably  soon  sink  into  f e*bleness, 
and  the  delicate  fiud  it  difficult  to  maintain  existence. 
Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills  are  infallible 
remedies. 
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SIX  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


A  STRUGGLE  for  FAME.  By  Mrs. 

J  H.  Riddell,  Author  of  “The  Mystery  in 
Palace  Gardens,"  &c.  3  vols.  [In  the  press. 


ESTCOURT.  By  Lord  James  Douglas, 

Author  of  “  Royal  Angus,"  Ac.  2  vols. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  New  Editions  of  SHILOH  ;  or 
Without  and  Within,  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay ,  and  HOLDEN  with  the 

CORDS,  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth  elegant,  with  Frontis¬ 
piece,  are  now  published  in  the  GIRLS'  OWN  FAVOURITE  LIBRARY , 
price  3s  6d  each. 

GRIFFITH  and  F  ARRAN,  West  Corner,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


CONTRADICTIONS.  By  Miss  F.  M. 

Peard,  Author  of  “  The  Rose-g  »rden,"  Ac.  2  vols. 

“All  the  characters  in  * Contrad’ctions,*  great  and 
small,  are  well  drawn  ;  and  the  descriptions  of 
ecenery  are  except  onally  good." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


TRANSPLANTED.  By  Miss  Fraser- 

Tytler,  Author  of  “  Grisel  Romney,”  &c.  2  vols. 

•*  ‘  Transplanted  ’  is  a  pood  novel  for  a  summer  day 
and  a  shady  lawn." — Daily  Telegraph. 


HELENE.  Ey  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard. 

In  2  vols. 

“  B  diene  altogether  well  deserves  reading,  if  only 
for  its  grace  and  vivacity." — Daily  Telegraph. 


A  FAIR  COUNTRY  MAID.  Ey  Miss 

E.  Fairfax  Btrene,  Author  of  “  Milicent,”  &e. 
3  vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 


In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B.A. 

“  If  your  second  volume  obtains  an  extensive 
reading,  you  will  have  done  a  great  work  for  both 
countries." — Profes-or  F.  W.  Newman. 

“Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

“  A  monument  of  wide  reading  and  eloquent  argu¬ 
ment." — Manchester  Examiner 
“  Two  finely-written  aud  studiously  learned 
volumes. *' — Durham  Chronicle. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  a*  d  Co. 
Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  ou  ASTHMA  ami 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
0.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulatrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 

THE  LONDON  ulbrar’y,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Sari  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY 
The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretarv  and  Librarian. 

HTHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


''HE  ANTI- STYLO  GRAPH. 


THE  ANTI- STYLO  GRAPH. 

Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Re  ervoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Cani  s  a  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  aud  Co., 
London. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.8..  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


Will  be  published  next  week, 

A  CHEAP  EDITION,  Revised,  crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  price  2s  6d,  of 

VICE  VERSA; 

Or,  a  Lesson  to  Fathers. 

By  F.  ANSTEY. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


“  A  really  remarkable  chronicle  of  travel  and  adventare.” — The  Globe. 

Jnst  published,  Svo,  Gs,  cloth  boards. 

AMONG  THE  MONGOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  GILMOUR,  M.A. 

(of  Pekin). 

With  Map  and  Numerous  Engravings.  From  Photographs  and  Native  Sketches. 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

“There  has  been,  if  our  experience  serves  us  at  all,  no  book  quite  like  this  since  *  Robinson  Crusoe  ;*  and 
*  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  is  not  better,  does  not  tell  a  story  more  directly,  or  produce  more  instantaneous  and  final 
conviction.  No  oue  who  begins  this  book  will  leave  it  till  the  narrative  ends,  or  doubt  for  an  instant,  whether 
he  kuovvs  Defoe  or  not,  that  he  has  been  enchained  by  something  separate  and  distinct  in  literature,  something 
almost  nncauny  in  the  way  it  has  gripped  him,  and  made  him  see  for  ever  a  scene  he  never  expected  to  see.'* 
— Spectator. 

“  Mr.  Gilmour  is  a  man  of  sense.  *  Among  the  Mongols  ’  is  delightful  read'ng,  and  full  of  information 
about  the  habits  of  a  people  who  are  far  better  than  their  soil  and  climate.’’ — Graphic. 

“We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Gilmour’s  racy  book." — Academy. 


The  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION”. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-s'mile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

%*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CR03SE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throufrhout  the  World. 


KIN  AH  AN'S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“  THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  aud  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  323, 

JULY,  1883.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

1.  The  Life  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

2.  The  Ancient,  Medi.eval,  and  Modern  Stage. 

3.  The  Rural  Population  of  Italy. 

4.  M.  Glasson's  History  of  English  Law. 

5.  The  Angler’s  Library. 

6.  M.  De  Beaucourt’s  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

7.  Snakes. 

8.  Pedigrees  and  Peerages. 

9.  The  French  in  Anam  and  Tonquin. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession 

of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  LL.  D. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  10  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s  each,  published  monthly. 
Vol.  I.  now  ready.  [Vol.  II.  on  August  1st. 

LETTERS  and  MEMORIALS  of  JANE 

WELSH  CARLYLE.  Prepared  for  publication  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

SKOBELEFF  and  the  SLAVONIC  CAUSE. 

By  ‘*0.  K.,"  Honorary  Member  of  tbe  Benevolent  Slavonic  Society;  Author 
of  “  Russia  and  England."  8vo,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

The  BRITISH  NAVY  :  its  Strength,  Resources, 

and  Administration.  By  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  M.A.  In  5 
vols.  Yol.  IV.  Dockyards,  Reserves,  Training,  Pensions.  8vo,  3s  6d. 

The  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY. 

Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  and  to  the 
Common  or  Open-field  System  of  Husbandry.  By  Frederic  Seebohm.  With 
13  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo,  16s. 

MY  HOME  FARM.  By  Mrs.  John  Hill 

Burton.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

“  We  can  recommend  the  book  to  any  laly  who  has  a  paddock  or  two  and  a 
large  garden." — Agricultural  Gazette . 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING. 

By  H.  Dunning  Macleod,  M.A  ,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cantab.,  Barrister-at*Law. 
Fourth  Edition,  in  great  part  rewritten.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.,  8vo,  12s. 

HISTORY  of  CLASSICAL  GREEK 

LITERATURE.  By  tbe  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Vol. 
I.  Poets,  7s  Gd.  Yol.  II.  Prose  Writers,  7s  6d. 


LEWIS  MORRIS’S  POETICAL 
WORKS. 


New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  now  ready. 

Vol.  I.  SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.  With  Portrait,  Ninth 

Edition,  5s. 

Vol.  II.  The  EPIC  of  HADES.  With  an  Autotype  Illustra- 

tion,  Fifteenth  Edition,  5s. 

Vol.  III.  GWEN,  and  The  ODE  of  LIFE.  With 

Frontispiece,  Fifth  Edition,  5s. 


In  preparation,  a  New  Edition  of 

The  EPIC  of  HADES.  With  Sixteen  Autotype  Illustra¬ 
tions  after  the  Drawings  by  George  R.  Chapman,  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  price  25s.  _ 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

MY  REMINISCENCES. 

By  Lord  RONALD  GOWER. 

2  vols.,  with  Frontispieces,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 

“G.  A.  S.,"  in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  says:— 

A  good  store  of  material  not  only  for  a  liberal,  but  for  a  fashionable,  a  genea¬ 
logical,  an  artistic,  and  a  cosmopolitan  education  It  is  not  my  province  to 
criticise  his  book  ;  but  I  may  testify  to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  which 
it  has  afforded  me." 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  PICCADILLY.’’ 


Next  week  will  be  published. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  PART  III. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

Illustrated. 

To  be  Completed  in  Four  Monthly  Parts,  at  5s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  T.  K.  Abbott, 

B.D.,  Fel  ow  and  Tutor,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after 
Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  4to,  21s,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges  ;  or  42s,  in  morocco  antique. 

The  WIT  and  WISDOM  of  BENJAMIN 

DISRAELI,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
3s  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

IN  TRUST.  By  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant.  The 

Modern  Novelist's  Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s,  boards  ;  2s  6d,  cloth. 


By  the  AUTHOR  o£  “  LETTERS  to  MY  SON  HERBERT." 

This  day,  at  all  Booksellers,  price  One  Shilling. 

THREE  YEARS’  BLUNDERS.  Letter  from  Joseph 

to  William. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

LETTERS  to  MY  SON  HERBERT.  Fifth 

Thousand,  Is. 

MORE  LETTERS  to  MY  SON  HERBERT. 

Edition,  Is. 


Second 


LETTERS  to  a  “  GRAND  OLD  MAN.”  Third 

Edition,  Is. 

The  KILMAINHAM  TREATY.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140  Vignettes.  8vo,  10s  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges. 

WOOD’S  BIBLE  ANIMALS.  With  112  Vignettes.  8vo, 

IO3  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

WOOD’S  LNSECTS  at  HOME.  "With  very  numerous 

Woodcuts.  8vo,  10s  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

WOOD’S  INSECTS  ABROAD.  With  very  numerous 

Woodcuts.  8vo,  10s  6d,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

AUT  CyESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By  the  Countess 

M.  Von  Bothmer,  Author  of  “German  Home  Life."  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  21s. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ANGELS.  By  M.  Hope. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

IN  the  OLDEN  TIME.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Mademoiselle  Mori,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

UNDER  SUNNY  SKIES.  By  the  Author  of 

M  Robert  Forrester."  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  (120,000). 

Cloth  boards,  2s  6d ;  paper  cover.  Is. 

THE  PRIEST,  THE  WOMAN,  and  the  CONFESSIONAL. 

By  Father  CHINIQUY. 


London  :  W.  T.  GIBSON,  3S  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


DOVER  TOWN  HALL. — See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post, 

4£d). — Views  of  Proposed  Church,  Westgate;  Sanatorium  at  Reedham ; 
and  Pew,  R.C.  Church,  Croydon — Sculpture  and  Colour— Sandeate— History  of 
Freemasonry— Strength  of  Materials— Bramshill— Lecture  on  House  Drainage — 
Foreign  News,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philantliropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  tho 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Cliristians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £T,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  AND 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


SEASIDE. 


NOVELS  by  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Cheap  Editions.  With 

Illustrations,  6  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  19s  6d.  Also  sold  separately,  viz. : — 

1.  Adam  Bede.  3i  6d. — 2.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  3s  6d.— 3.  Felix  Holt. 
3s  6d. — 4.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  3s.— 5.  Silas  Marker.  2s  6d.— 6.  Romola. 
3s  6d.— Daniel  Deronda.  With  Vignette,  orown  8vo,  7s  6d. — Middlemarch. 
With  Vignette,  crown  8vo,  7s  6J. 

PICCADILLY ;  a  Fragment  of  Contemporary  Biography. 

By  Laurence  Oliphant.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle.  Fifth 
Edition,  4s  Gd.  Cheap  Edition,  in  paper  cover,  2s  6d. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By  Walter  Besant.  Sixth 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s  G.L 

“The  author  of  the  satirical  romance  before  us  has  achieved  a  very  remarkable 

success . The  book,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  wlio  has  the  wit 

to  appreciate  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  amusement.” — Saturday  Review . 

VALENTINE  ;  and  His  Brother.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. — Katie  Stewart:  a  True  Story.  By  the  Same. 
Crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. — Pauline.  By  the  Same.  Fifth  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  6s.— Cousins.  By  the  Same.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. — 
Dick  Netherby.  By  the  Same.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. — Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of 
His  Life.  By  the  Same.  Stereotype  Edition,  3s  6d. 

The  MAID  of  SEER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of 

“  Lorna  Doone.”  Ninth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  A  work  which  reads  in  some  parts  like  the  famous  autobiographies  of  Defoe, 
and  in  others  contains  descriptions  of  natural  beauty  worthy  of  Kingsley,  and 
nautical  adventures  not  inferior  to  the  best  thiugs  in  Marry  at.” — Athenaeum,. 

BLACKWOOD’S  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

In  Illustrated  Cover  Boards,  2s  each  ;  or  bound  in  cloth,  2s  6d. 

Miss  Molly.  By  Beatrice  May  Butt.— John  :  a  Love  Story.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.— Miss  Marjoribanes.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. — The  Perpetual  Curate. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant. — Salem  Chapel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. — Tom  Cringle’s  Log. 
By  Michael  Scott. — The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Midge.’  By  Michael  Scott. — Cyril 
Thornton.  By  Captain  Hamilton. — Annals  of  the  Parish.  By  John  Galt. — 
The  Provost,  and  other  Tales.  By  John  Galt. — Sir  Andrew  Wylie.  By 
John  Galt. — The  Entail.  By  John  Galt. — Reginald  Dalton.  By  J.  G.  Lock- 
hart. — Pen  Owen.  By  Dean  Hook. — Adam  Blair.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart. — Lady 
Lee’s  Widowhood.  By  Colonel  Hamley. 

In  Illustrated  Cover  Boards,  Is  ;  or  bound  in  cloth,  Is  6d. 

The  Rectory,  Ac.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. — The  Life  of  Mansie  Waugh.  By  D. 
M.  Moir.— Peninsular  Scenes,  &c.  By  F.  Hardman. — Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin, 
Nights  at  Mess,  &c. — The  Subaltern.— Ltfe  in  the  Far  West.  By  G.  F. 
Ruxton. — Valerius:  a  Roman  Story.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

BUSH-LIFE  in  QUEENSLAND  ;  or,  John  West’s  Colonial 

Experiences.  By  A.  C.  Grant.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crowa  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  most  life-like  delineation  of  pastoral,  or,  as  the  author  terms  it,  bush- 
life,  which  has  been  published.”—  A thenceum. 

“  The  book  i3  full  of  stirring  episodes  and  adventures,  and  the  story  moves 
briskly  along.” — Standard. 

The  DILEMMA.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Battle  of 

Dorking.”  New'  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  very  striking  story,  which  no  one  who  begins  is  likely  to  drop  before  he 
finishes  it,  and  which  no  one  who  finishes  it  will  ev.r  forget,  whenever  the  Indian 
Mutiny  is  mentioned,  for  it  clotlns  w'ith  individual  form  and  colour  the  great 
vicissitudes  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  English  history.” — Spectator. 

TRASEADEN  HALL.  “When  George  the  Third  was 

King.”  By  Major-General  W.  G.  Hamley,  late  of  the  Royal  Engineexs. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  We  may  lepeat  that  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  by  a  veteran  writer  so 
full  of  freshness  and  unflagging  animation.” — Saturday  Review. 

GUILTY,  or  NOT  GUILTY  ?  A  Tale.  By  the  Same.  New 

Edition,  crown  8vn,  3s  6i. 

“  ‘Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ?’  strikes  ns  as  the  clever  and  successful  experiment  of 
a  very  clever  man.” — The  World. 

BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.  A  Novel.  By  E.  D.  Gerard. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  ‘  Beggar  my  Neighbour’  is  an  eminently  readable  book.” — Spectator. 

“  It  is  always  clear,  crisp,  and  effective.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

REATA:  What’s  in  a  Name.  By  the  Same.  New  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  ;?tory  is  strikingly  fresh  and  original.” — Daily  News. 

“‘Reata’  is  one  of  those  charming  books  which  to  read  is  to  remember.” — 
Vanity  Fair. 


Nearly  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Coloured  and  Plain,  after  Drawings 
by  R.  T.  Prichett  and  others,  and  a  Map. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF 

THE  “WANDERER”  (R.Y.S.): 

From  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  C.  and  S.  LAMBERT. 

Edited  by  GERALD  YOUNG.  Royal  8vo,  25s.  [ijet  week. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL 

Y  O  L  A  N  D  E  : 

The  Story  of  a  Daughter. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  “Shandou  Bells,"  “  A  Princess  of  Thule" 
“  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,”  &c.  3  vo's.  crown  8vo,  31s  6d  ’ 
‘‘Perhaps  the  author  has  never  risen  to  the  height  which  is  reached  in 

Volande.’ . A  book  which  is  full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  which  does  more 

credit  to  the  author  than  any  work  he  has  produced  for  some  time  past 
Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 


A  MISGUIDIT  LASSIE.  By 

Percy  Ross.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

BUT  YET  a  WOMAN.  By 

Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy.  Crown 
8vo,  4s  6i ;  Popular  Edition,  paper 
covers,  Is. 

“  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  take  up 
a  book  so  penetrated  by  high  and  noble 
thought.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 

ESSAYS.  By  F.  W.  H. 

Myers.  2  vols.  I.  CLASSICAL.  II. 
MODERN.  Crown  8vo,  4-»  6d  each. 
“The  grtuul  covered  by  these  two 
volumes  is,  however,  so  various  and  so 
wide  that  it  is  impossible  iti  an  article 
like  this  to  do  more  than  indicate  it.” 
— Athenaeum. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of 
“  Mr.  ISAACS.” 

DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS :  a 

True  Story.  By  F.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs.” 
C»  own  8vo,  4?  6d. 

“  It  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  book.” 
— Morning  Post. 


FOLK-TALES  of  BENGAL. 

By  Rev.  Lal  Behari  Day,  Author 
of  “  Bengal  Peasant  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  4s  6d. 

“  All  the  stories  are  marked  by  quaint, 
ness  and  simplicity."  —  St.  James's 
Gazette. 


Parts  XVII.-XVIII. — Sketches  to  **  Sumer  is  Icumen  in."  Price  7s 

DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC  and 

MUSICIANS.  By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  Edited  by 
Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.,  Director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  &c. 
Yols.  I.  and  It. — Price  21s  each.  Vol.  I. — A  to  IMPROMPTU.  Yol.  II. 
— IMPROPERIA  to  PLAIN  SONG.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations 
in  Music  Type  and  Woodcut.  Also  published  in  Parts.  Parts  I.  to  XIV., 
3s  6d  each.  Parts  XV.,  XVI.,  7s;  XVII.,  XVIII.,  7s.  [Nearly  ready . 


With  a  PREFACE  bv  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

rTHE  FERTILISATION  of  FLOWERS. 

-A-  By  Prof.  Hermann  Muller.  Translated  and  Edited  by  D’Arcy  W. 
Thompson,  Jun.,  B  A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a 
Preface  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R  S.  With  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  21s. 


Mr.  E.  A.  FREEMAN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

ENGLISH  TOWNS  and  DISTRICTS.  A 

a  -j  Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.  With 
Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo,  14s. 

“  This  highly  interesting  volume . The  tourist  will  find  in  this  volume 

a  suggestive  companion,  who,  without  appealing  to  his  credulity,  will 
largely  aid  him  in  recalling  on  each  ancient  site  and  under  each  vener¬ 
able  tower  the  associations  of  a  real,  though  shadowy,  past.” — Academy. 


By  the  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

rFIIE  CANDLE  of  the  LORD,  and  other 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston,  U.S.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“It  is  a  notable  volume  among  the  sermons  of  the  year." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 


MACMILLAN'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. — NEW  VOLS. 


HORACE.—  The  SATIRES. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  Feap.  8vo,  6s. 

CICERO.— PRO  P.  SESTIO. 


HORACE.— The  ODES  and 

CARMEN  SEOULARE.  Edited  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  at  Charterhouse. 
Fcap.  8 vo,  6s. 

Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden, 


LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examiner  to  the 
University  of  London.  Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 


WENDERHOLME.  A  Story  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  Author  of  “A  Painter’s  Camp.”  “The 
Sylvan  Year,”  “  Round  my  House,”  &c.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  In  its  present,  as  in  its  original,  form,  ‘  Wenderholine  *  is  a  delightful  book, 
characterised  by  that  commingling  of  simplicity  and  high  culture  which  marks 
everything  that  Mr.  Hamerton  writes.” — Scotsman. 

MARMORNE.  The  Story  is  told  by  Adolphus  Segrave, 

the  Youngest  of  Three  Brothers.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  novel  which  ii  extremely  fascinating  and  eminently  picturesque . For 

once  we  regret  coming  to  the  end  of  a  novel.” — Spectator. 


MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS,  NEW  VOL. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY.  Book  1.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.  A,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.  A.  18nio,  lsGd, 


MACMILLAN’S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  G.  E.  FASNACHT. 


GEORGE  SAND— LA  MARE 

au  DIABLE.  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Russell,  M.A.  18mo,  Is. 


MOLIERE— LE  MEDECIN 

MALGRE  LOT.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  18ino,  Is. 


DOUBLES  and  QUITS.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  W.  M. 

Lockhart.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. — Fair  to  See.  By  the  Same.  Seventh 
Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s.— Mine  is  Thine.  By  the  Same.  Seventh  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A-YEAR.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Q.C. 

Illustrated.  5s.— Diary  of  a  Late  Physician.  By  the  Same.  3s  Gd. 

J0HN-A-DREAM8.  A  Tale.  By  Julian  Sturgis.  Second 

and  Cheaper  Eiition,  crown  Svo,  3s  61. 

“A  pretty  love-story,  interspersed  with  as  many  appreciative  sketches  of 
character  as  might  have  furnished  forth  several  novels  of  the  orthodox  length.” 
— Athenceum. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

TALES  from  “BLACKWOOD.”  New  Series.  In 

24  Shilling  Parts,  each  complete  in  itself ;  or  in  12  vols.,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  30s. 

The  Times  says “  These  very  portable  little  volumes  may  be  recommended  as 
the  most  engaging  and  unobtrusive  of  travelling  companions.” 

The  Atheneeum  says  “  The  stories  are  fur  all  manner  of  mood3  and  for  every 
order  of  taste.”  _ 


WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c. 

LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES,  and  REVIEWS.  8vo,  7s  6d. 
ESSAYS  SELECTED  from  LAY  SERMONS,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. 
CRITIQUES  and  ADDRESSES.  8vo,  10s  6d. 

AMERICAN  ADDRESSES,  with  a  LECTURE  on  the 

STUDY  of  BIOLOGY.  8vo,  63  6d. 

SCIENCE  &  CULTURE,  and  other  Essays.  Demy  8vo,  10s  6d. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Nature.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

LESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRIMER  of  SCIENCE.  18mo,  Is. 
HUME.  Crown  8vO,  2s  6d.  [English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASIDE  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  Best  New  Works  in  History,  Biography ,  Beligion, 
Philosophy ,  Travel  and  Adventure ,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction ,  continue  to 
he  added  to  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  as  the  Demand  increases,  and 
ample  Supplies  are  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Works  as  they  appear. 


A  Fallen  Foe.  By  Katliarine 

Kino. 

Farmer  John.  By  George 

Holmes. 

The  Senior  Songman.  By  the 

Author  of  “  St.  Olavo’s,”  &c. 

A  Maid  Called  Barbara.  By 

Catharine  Childak. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE. 

HEW  EDITION  NOW  READY,  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

This  Catalogue  comprises  the  Surplus  Copies  of  many  Leading  Books  of  the  Past 
and  Present  Seasons,  with  more  than  Two  Thousand  older  Works,  many  of  which  are  out  of 
print,  and  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


MR.  UNWIN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

VERNON  LEE. 

OTTILXE  :  an  Eighteenth  Century  Idyll.  By  Vernon 

Lee,  Author  of  “  Belcaro,”  “  Prince  of  the  Hundred  Soups,”  &c.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 
“  A  graceful  little  sketch  ..Drawn  with  full  insight  into  the  period  described.” — Spectator. 

“Pleasantly  and  carefully  written . The  author  lets  the  leader  have  a  glimpse  of  Germany  in  the 

J  Sturm  und  Drang*  period.” — Athenceum. 

“  Ottilie  von  Graussen  is  a  charming  character.’* — Bradford  Observer . 

CrEORGE  SMITH,  OF  COALVILLE. 

I’VE  BEEN  A-GIPSYING;  or,  Rambles  among  our 

Gipsies  and  their  Children  iu  their  Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of  Coalville.  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

<G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 

HALF-HOURS  with  FAMOUS  AMBASSADORS.  By  the 

Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Gladstone,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Steel  Portrait,  7s  61. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  17  Holborn  Viaduct. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AMD  SOFTS  MAPS  m  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind',  River  Basins.  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnhlied,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s, 


Imperial  folio,  half  bound  russia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5*. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.RG.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edge*,  £3  3 3. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD:  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.K.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  *  Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  vise,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.” — Athenceum. 


Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  h  ilf-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

Loudon:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Promises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye,’* 
&c.  Second  Edition. 

HURST  and  BLA.CKETT,  Publishers. 


Monthly,  price  Haif-a-Crown. 

HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  JULY. 

Luther. — I.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 

Without  God,  no  Commonwealth.  By  Cardinal 
Manning. 

Idealistic  Legislation  in  India.  By  Lewis  Pugh 
Puzh,  M.P. 

Count  Rumford.  By  Profe.-sor  Tyndall.  F.R.S. 

The  Four  Chief  Apostles.— I  By  Professor  Godefc. 
Two  Poems.  By  Lewis  Vlorris. 

The  Ethics  of  Biography.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Social  Wreckage.  By  Ellice  Jlopkins. 
Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  By 
Gabriel  iMonod. 

Contemporary  Records  : —1.  Oriental  History.  By 
Professor  8ay>*e. — 2.  F.ct’on.  Bjr  Julia  Wedgwood. 
— 3.  Soci  il  Philosophy.  ay  John  Rae.— 4.  Physical 
Science.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Litfrary  Notices  :  — “  Across  Chryse  France  and 

Tongking.  By  R.  S.  Gundry.  New  Books. 

Letter  to  the  Editor.  By  George  Mivart. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


npHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

JL  323,  will  bo  published  on  TUESDAY  NEXT. 
Contents. 

1.  The  Life  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

2.  The  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Stage. 

3.  J  he  Rural  Population  of  Italy. 

L  M.  Glasson's  History  of  English  Law. 

5.  The  Angler’s  Library. 

6.  M.  de  Beaucocp.t’s  Charles  YII.  of  France. 

7.  Snakes. 

S.  Pedigrees  and  Peerages. 

9.  The  French  in  Asjbi  and  Tonquin. 

London:  Longmans &Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  & C. Black, 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  311,  will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  18th. 

Contents. 

1.  Dean  Swift  in  Ireland. 

2.  Progress  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  Heal  Lord  Byron. 

4.  Modern  Farming. 

5.  Farrar's  St.  Paul  and  Early  Christianity. 

6.  The  Races  of  European  Russia. 

7.  English  Literature. 

8.  The  Indian  Crisis. 

9.  The  Future  of  Parties  and  Politics. 

John  Murray.  Albemarle  Street. 


1VTORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

JJN  for  JULY. 

Dynamite  as  a  Factor  in  Civilisation.  By  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  H.  Seelye. 

The  Last  Dsys  of  the  Rebellion.  By  Lieutenant- 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

The  Increase  of  the  Public  Expenditures.  By 
William  8.  Holman,  M.C. 

Democracy  and  Moral  Progress.  By  0.  B. 
Frothingham. 

Needed  Reforms  in  Prison  Management.  By 
Z.  It.  Brockway. 

Science  and  Imagination.  By  Thomas  Sergeant 
Perry. 

Sanitary  Drainage.  By  George  E  War  n?,  Jun. 
Cruelty  to  Children.  'By  E  dridge  T.  Gerry. 
Church  Attendance.  By  a  Non-Church-Goer.  Rev. 
Dr.  Wm.  Haye3  Ward;  Rev.  Dr.  James  M. 
Pullman ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Rylance. 

Agents  :  American  Exchange  in  Europe  (Limited), 
449  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ;  and  of  all  Bookse  lers. 


This  day,  price  Is,  at  ail  Booksellers’  and  Railway 
Stalls. 

The  summer  number  of 

TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE.  Stories  by  Popular 
Novelists.  Eight  pages  of  Illustrations. 

Tinsley  Brothers,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


DANUBE,  MOSELLE,  RHINE,  ELBE.  SWITZER¬ 
LAND,  ITAlY,  DENMARK,  SWEDEN, 
GERMANY,  BRITTANY,  &e. 


“Always  bright;  one  of  the  mo-t  una33uming 
guides  to  Central  European  travelling.”  —  Court 
Circular . 

Days  a-foot,  aud  European 

SKETCHES.  Second  Edition.  By  James 
Baker.  220  pp.,  23  6d. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Leipzig:  Twiet- 
meyer.  Paris  :  Galionani. 


A  DECADE  of  VERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 
Remington  and  Co. 
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SUBSIDIA  PRIM  ARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN ; 

Ea?y  Companion-books  to  the  Publi ;  Sohool  Latin  Pi  iraer  for  Beginners.  By 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Part  I.  ACCIDENCE  and  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION.  2j  6i.  Part  II. 
SYNTAX,  3s  6d.  The  KEY  to  Parts  I.  an  1 II.,  price  5j. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  III.  Manual 

of  the  Rules  of  C  uistruct'on  in  the  Latin  Compound  Sentence  ;  beiug  a  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.  12mo,  Is. 

CURRICULUM  STILI  LATLNT,  or  Higher 

Exercises  in  Latin  Pro-e  Composition ;  exemplifyi  ig  princ’nallv  the  Latin 
Compound  Sentence,  and  also  Latin  Syntax  generally,  for  viva  voce  as  well  as 
■written  use.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy.  12.no,  4s  6d. — KEY,  New  Edition,  7s  6d. 

PALJESTRA  LATINA,  or  Second  Latin 

Reading  -  b- ok ;  adapted  to  the  Pubic  School  Latin  Primer.  By  B.  II. 
Kenn  dy,  D.D.  12.no,  5-. 

*„*  The  above  fonr  books  form  a  Course  of  Latin  Ius‘rucf  im,  and  are  specially 
adapted  to  facilitate  and  extend  the  use  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primsr. 

Dr.  KENNEDY’S  CHILD’S  LATIN  PRIMER, 

or  First  Latin  Lessons;  with  Questions  and  Exercises.  12.no,  2s. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS, 

Vocabularies.  Edited  by  John  T.  White,  B.D.,  Oxon. 


Edited  with  the 

Winchester,  Eton,  St.  Paul’s,  West- 

IvENNEDY’S  CHILD’S  LATIN 

ACCIDENCE,  extracted  from  the  Child’s  Latin  Primer.  12mo,  Is. 

Dr.  KENNEDY’S  ELEMENTARY 

GRAMMAR  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  12mo> 

Dr.  KENNEDY’S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN 

READING-BOOK  ;  or,  Tiro3ininm  Latinuin.  12  no,  2-l 

Dr.  KENNEDY’S  PALAESTRA  STILI 

LATINI;  or,  Materials  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose.  12mo,  6s. 

Dr.  KENNEDY’S  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN 

GRAMMAR,  for  Schools,  CoTeges,  and  Private  Students.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

YERGTLII  OPERA  OMNIA,  with  English 

Commentary  and  Appendices.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6J. 

Dr.  KENNEDY’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR, 

Gra3?as  Grammatics  Iustitatio  Prima.  12mo,  4s  6d. 

Latin  and  Greek;  with  English 

o 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Sanction  of  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Nino  Schools  included  in  her  Majesty’s  Commission,  viz., 
minster,  Merchant  Taylors’,  Rngby,  Shrewsbury,  Harrow,  and  Charterhouse.  12mo,  2s  6d. 

Dr. 


GREEK  TEXTS. 


Is. 


jHSOP  (Fables)  and  PALH3PHATUS  (Myths). 

HOMER,  Book  I.  of  the  Iliad.  Is. 

HOMER,  Book  I.  of  the  Odyssey.  Is. 

LUCIAN,  Select  Dialogues.  Is. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Books  I.,  TIL,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 

Is  6  1  each ;  Book  II.,  Is,  au  1  Book  VII.,  2i. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS 


ST.  MATTHEW’S  and  ST.  LUKE’S  GOSPELS,  2s  6d  each 
ST.  MARK’S  and  ST.JOHN’S  GOSPELS,  Is  6d  each. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS,  Is  61. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES,  2s  61. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Book  I.  Text  only,  3d. 
in  GREEK,  with  an  English- Greek  Lexicon,  5s. 


LATIN  TEXTS. 


CrESAR,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.,  II.,  V.,  and  VI.  Is  each. 
CLESAR,  Gallic  War,  Books  III.  and  IV.  9d  each. 
CLESAR,  Gallic  War,  Book  VII.  Is  6J. 

CICERO,  Cato  Major.  Is  6d. 

CICERO,  Lmlius.  ] s  6d. 

EUTROPIUS,  Roman  History,  Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 
EUTROPIUS,  Roman  History,  Books  III.  and  IV.  Is. 
HORACE,  0Je3,  Books  I.,  II.,  aud  IV.  Is  each. 
HORACE,  Odes,  Book  III.  Is  6J. 

HORACE'S  Epodes  and  Carmen  Seculare.  Is. 

LIVY,  BOOKS  XXII.  and  XXIII.,  L 


XEP03,  Militiades,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  Aristides.  9d. 

■  OViD,  Selections  from  the  Epistles  and  Fasti.  Is. 

OVID,  Select  Myths  from  the  Metamorphoses.  9d. 
PH2SDRUS,  Select  Easy  Fables.  9d. 

PHzED BUS,  Fables,  Books  I. and  II.  Is. 

SALLUST,  Bellum  Catilinarium.  Is  6d. 

VIRGIL.  Georgies,  Book  IV.  Is. 

VIRGIL’S  HSNEID,  Books  I.  to  VI.,  Is  each;  Books  VIII., 

X.,  and  XI.,  la  6d  each. 

CJESAR’S  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  Text  only,  3d. 

VIRGIL’S  /ENEID,  Book  I.  Text  only,  3d. 

Text  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  2s  6d  each  Book. 


WHITE’S  LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 

A  LATIN-ENGLLSH  DICTIONAR  Y,  founded  on  the  Larger  Dictionary  of  Freund., 

as  last  Revised  by  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  D.D.,  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  Seventh  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  complete  in  1  vol.,  pp.  2,122,  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  quarto,  price  One  Guinea. 

WHITE’S  CONCISE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY]  for  the  Use  of  Advanced 

Scholars  and  University  Students.  The  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  royal  8vo,  price  12s. 

WHITE’S  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S  LATIN-  WHITE’S  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  abr  dged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  from  the  Larger  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY; 
Dictionaries  of  Waite  and  Riddle.  New  Edition,  Revisjd,  squire  12-no,  price  bang  the  Two  Soh  >ol  D  ctioa.iries  bju.ud  in  One  Volume.  New  Edition* 
7s  6d.  11  vised,  squire  12m  >,  12i. 

WHITE’S  NEW  ENGLISH-LATIN  WHITE’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

DICTIONARY,  for  the  U>e  of  School*,  founded  on  White  and  R.dile’s  L  irgo  Adapted  fir  the  Use  of  Mdhe-class  Schools.  Abridged  from  the  Junior 

Latin-English  Dic.ionary.  Squire  12 uo,  price  5,  bd.  Student's  Latiu-English  Di  tiou.iry.  Square  fcap.  8vo,  pr.ee  3i. 


A 


By  the  Rev.  E.  St  J.  PARRY,  M.A. 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  intended  as  a  Companion  to 

the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  Latest  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with  Index,  12mo,  3s  6J. 


“  Among  the  various  companions  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Piimer 
this  deserves  to  occupy  a  high  place.  In  simplicity  and  general 
adaptation  for  school  purposes  it  surpasses  that  work,  while  it 


comprises  a  full  exemplification  of  all  the  forms  occurring  in  Attic 
Greek.  The  declensious  and  conjugations  are  arranged  after  the 
models  of  the  best  German  and  English  Grammars.”- — Athenceum. 


By  the  "Venerable  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 

Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  Rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  and  Chaplain-in-Ordinarv  to  the  Queen. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR  RULES,  drawn  up  for  the  Use  of  Harrow  School.  The 

Sixteenth  Edition,  8vo,  Is  Gd. 

A  BRIEF  GREEK  SYNTAX  and  HINTS  on  GREEK  ACCIDENCE  ;  with  Some 

Reference  to  Comparative  Philology,  and  Illustrations  from  Various  Modern  Languages.  The  Ninth  Edition,  12mo,  4s  6d. 
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F  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 
LONDON  ATLAS  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto  Edition,  conta'iun?  4t  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  Drawn,  and  beauti* 
tully  Engraved  on  Steel  and  Copper  PDtes,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Geography  of  the  World. 

This  Atlas  is  designed  to  supply  the  want  which  has  been  felt  of  a  thoroughly 
reliable  Atlas  of  a  handy  size.  Each  Map  measures  14  inches  by  11.  The  work  has 
been  executed  throughout  in  the  highest  style  of  cartography,  regardless  of 
expense,  and  forms  an  invaluable  and  portable  book  of  reference.  Half-morocco, 
cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30s. 

STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  TRAVEL, 

FOR  GENERAL  READING. 

Based  on  Hellwald’s  “  Die  Erde  und  Ihro  Yii’.ker.”  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane, 
M.A.I.  A  Series  of  Volumes  descriptive  of  the  Great  Divisions  of  the  Globe. 
With  Maps,  Ethnological  Appendices,  and  several  huudred  Illustrations. 

ASIA.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M.  A.I. 

Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple.  Bart ,  G.C.S.I.,  C  I.E.  With  12  Maps  and 
73  Illustrations!,  large  po3t  8yo,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

AFRICA.  By  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Leader  of 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  East  African  Exnedition.  With  Ethnologi¬ 
cal  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M  A. I.  _  Second  Edition,  with  16  Maps  and 
Diagrams,  and  68  illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden  (United 

States  Geological  Survey),  aud  Professor  A.  U.  C.  Selwtn.  F.R.S.  (Geological 
Survey  of  Canada).  With  16  Maps  and  48  Illustrations,  large  postSvo,  cloth 
gilt,  21s. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  the  WEST  INDIES,  and  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  Edited  and  Extended  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Author  of  “The 
Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H. 
Keane,  M.A.I.  Second  Edition,  with  13  Maps  and  73  Illustrations,  largs 
post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

AUSTRALASIA.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  F.R.GS.,  Author 

of  “The  Malay  Archipelago,”  “  Geographical  Di-tribution  of  Animals,”  &o. 
With  Ethnologic  >1  Appendix  by  A.  H  Keane,  M.A.I.  Third  Edition,  with 
20  Maps  and  56  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2is. 

In  the  press,  completing  the  Series. 

EUROPE.  By  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  late 

Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Author 
of  “  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain."  Large  post  8vo, 
cloth  gilt. 


PHYSICAL,  HISTORICAL.  POLITICAL,  and  DE- 

SCRIPTIYE  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  Editor  of 
“Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  in  Africa.”  Second 
Edition,  with  numerous  Maps  aud  Illustrations,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  12s ; 
half-morocco,  18s. 


A  SCHOOL,  PHYSICAL,  and  DESCRIPTIVE 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  crown  8yo,  cloth,  6s. 


GEOGRAPHY  for  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  By  Antonia 

Zimmern.  With  40  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS  for  MIDDLE-CLASS  and 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  By  Charlotte  M.  Mason,  Author  of  the 
“Forty  Shires,  their  Hist  or  V,  Scenery,  Arts,  aud  Legends.”  Post  8vo,  cloth. 
Illustrated  w.th  numerous  Mips  and  Woodcuts. 

Book  I. — Elementary  Geoqeaphy.  Illustrated,  124  pages  Is  Od. 

„  II.— Great  Divisions  of  the  Globe.  ,,  200  „  Is  61. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

— ♦ — 

THERE  is  no  farther  news  of  the  nnpleasant  affair  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  hut  there  seems  no  danger  at  all  that  it  is  likely  to  cause 
any  disagreement  between  France  and  England.  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour’s  statement  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Monday  was 
a  most  satisfactory  and  temperate  one.  Admiral  Pierre  had 
been  specially  ordered  to  respect  English  susceptibilities  in  his 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  failed  to  do  so  ;  but,  he 
added,  “  If,  which  we  cannot  suppose,  any  serious  mistake  or 
misunderstanding  has  occurred,  in  which  passion  played  a  part, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  on  us  by 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  the  country.”  M. 
Challemel-Lacour  further  paid  a  tribute  to  the  moderation  and 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  and  Lord  Granville’s  tone,  in  their 
communications  to  Parliament  on  the  subject.  Lord  Lyons  is 
leaving  Paris  for  a  holiday,  so  little  does  he  seem  to  apprehend 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  and  all  accounts  agree  that  the 
confidence  between  France  and  England  is  heartier  just  now 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  hack. 


The  negotiation  concerning  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  the 
great  subject  of  the  week;  and  we  may  say  of  the  agitation 
against  it,  that  the  week  which  came  in  like  a  lion  has  gone 
out  like  a  lamb.  The  fury  and  resentment  expressed  yesterday 
week  and  on  Saturday  were  almost  ludicrous,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Lloyd’s  meeting  of  ship-owners,  for  instance, 
asserting,  amidst  loud  laughter,  that  residence  in  Egypt  had 
“  emasculated  the  brains  ”  of  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  and  Sir  John 
Stokes,  and  speaking  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  signed  as 
“disgraceful.”  Even  a  Liberal  paper,  the  Daily  News,  wrote 
so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  fall  of  the  Government 
that  concluded  this  agreement  would  be  satisfactory  to  its 
editor,  while  the  Times  thundered  against  the  Government  with 
something  of  its  old  passion,  if  not  of  its  old  power.  However,  as 
the  conditions  of  the  case  came  to  be  better  understood,  this 
tone  moderated  rapidly.  In  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  carried,  by  only 
11  votes  to  7,  a  very  mild  resolution,  asking  the  Government 
not  to  ratify  the  agreement  while  there  was  a  chance  of  better 
terms,  the  minority  of  seven  having  supported  a  motion  of 
delay,  with  the  avowed  object  of  waiting  for  a  more  reasonable 
temper  in  relation  to  an  agreement  which  the  minority  substan¬ 
tially  approved  ;  while  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  on  Monday,  though  passing  a  resolution  that 
the  concessions  obtained  wex-e  inadequate,  spoke  with  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  violence  of  the  disappointed 
shipowners.  _ 

Mr.  Childers  received  a  deputation  on  the  subject  yesterday 
week,  from  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  replied 
with  great  ability  and  firmness.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  presided  over  by  M.  de  Lesseps  had,  in  the  belief  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  obtained  an  exclusive  right  to  pierce 


the  Isthmus  of  Suez  with  a  commercial  canal ;  that  they  had 
obtained  this  exclusive  right  at  a  time  when  most  people  ridi¬ 
culed  the  enterpiise  as  chimerical,  and  when  they  had  to  embark 
on  a  veiy  difficult  and  costly  undertaking  with  very  uncertain 
hopes  of  a  return ;  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was  willing  to  enlarge 
his  works,  and  even  to  give  the  commerce  of  the  world  a  sepa¬ 
rate  up  and  down  line  on  his  Canal,  under  his  present  con¬ 
cession,  and  on  his  own  terms  ;  and  that  though  the  new  line 
which  he  must  construct  under  his  present  concession  is  not  by 
any  means  the  best,  it  is  still  good  enough  to  give  the  com¬ 
pany  a  complete  command  of  the  situation  so  far  as  making 
terms  with  us  goes.  The  concessions  which  the  Government 
had  obtained  from  M.  de  Lesseps  were  very  substantial  conces¬ 
sions,  both  as  to  remission  of  dues,  and  as  to  better  and  more 
English  management,  and  in  Mr.  Childers’s  belief  they  were  the 
best  which  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  Company  would  grant.  It 
was  almost  a  question  between  leaving  everything  to  the 
Company’s  own  enlightened  self-interest  with  its  present 
resources,  and  accepting  the  very  substantial  advantages  offered 
under  the  agreement. 

The  Report  of  the  British  Directors  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Sir  J. 
Stokes  and  Sir  C.  Rivers  Wilson,  was  published  on  Monday, 
and  it  would  have  been  well,  we  think,  if  it  had  been  ready  for 
publication,  and  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  on 
the  day  when  Mr.  Childers  made  his  first  statement.  The 
directors  point  out  that  the  separate  up-and-down  line  of 
canal  secured  under  the  agreement — a  much  better  one  than 
any  which  M.  de  Lesseps  could  construct  without  a  new 
concession  of  land  —  would  remove  those  obstacles  to 
the  traffic  which  now  create  so  much  complaint;  that  so 
soon  as  the  dividend  reaches  thirty  per  cent.,  the  amount 
of  profit  surrendered  under  this  agreement  to  the  mer¬ 
cantile  world  would  reach  £1,175,000;  and  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  English  “  inspector  of  navigation  ”  and  the 
engagement  of  English  pilots  would  remove  almost  all 
the  small  inconveniences  appertaining  to  the  foreign  origin  of 
the  Company ;  and  finally,  that  the  advance  of  English  capital 
is  solely  desirable  to  the  French  Company  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  the  rate  of  interest, — which  saving  the  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  mercantile  community  shall  receive  in  the  shape  of 
diminished  dues.  Indeed,  we  ourselves  have  no  doubt  that  the 
French  Company  would  have  been  only  too  glad,  for  every  other 
reason,  to  raise  their  new  capital  in  France,  and  so  enlist  against 
the  English  influence  the  disastrous  power  of  the  French  stock- 
jobbers. 

A  remarkable  little  discussion  took  place  on  the  Suez-Canal 
agreement  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Granville 
remarking  that  the  opposition  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Suez- 
Canal  scheme  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  raising  of  the 
capital  in  France,  and  that  it  would  now  be  most  unbecoming  and 
dishonourable  in  us  to  use  our  position  in  Egypt  to  diminish 
the  fair  returns  of  an  enterprise  which  our  Government  had 
opposed  and  run  down,  when  it  was  a  doubtful  adventure.  Even 
if  we  had  conquered  Egypt,  it  would  have  been  impossible  so  to 
abuse  our  position  as  to  interfere  forcibly  with  the  rights  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  Company, — as  impossible  as  for  an  English 
nobleman  who  had  granted  to  one  hotel  proprietor  the  sole  right 
of  building  an  hotel  on  his  estate,  to  offer  like  terms  to  a  com¬ 
petitor  without  the  former’s  consent. 

Upon  this  speech  of  Lord  Granville’s,  Lord  Salisbury  made  a 
most  extraordinary  comment.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  countenanced  M.  de  Lesseps  in  a 
view  of  his  monopoly  which  made  it  a  standing  obstacle  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  which  enabled  him  or  his  successors 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  “  to  bar  all  other  industry  and 
enterprise  in  the  junction  of  the  two  seas.”  “  I  doubt  very  much 
the  competence  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Khedive  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  would  debar  nations  from  the  natural  right  of  passage 
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across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Sup¬ 
posing  there  had  been  some  improvement  in  the  Dardanelles  or 
the  Cattegut,  would  it  have  been  within  the  competence  of  the 
Sultan's  Government  or  the  Danish  Government  to  place  an 
artificial  limit  on  the  passage  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  P” 
Well  might  Lord  Selborne  reply  that  Lord  Salisbury  seemed  to 
speak  “  as  if  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  before  the  Canal  was  made, 
had  been  a  natural  maritime  highway  and  channel  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  as  if  it  had  not  been  any  part  of  the 
Egyptian  territory,  as  if  no  territorial  concession  had  been  re¬ 
quired  for  it.”  Why,  if  Lord  Salisbury’s  line  of  argument  has 
any  force  in  it,  France  and  Germany  would  have  the  right  to 
make  a  second  line  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Canal,  against  the 
will  of  the  British  Government,  and  without  reference  to  the 
rights  of  the  owners  of  the  present  Canal. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  on  Wednesday  at 
the  Cannon- Street  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Tritton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  who  made  a  very  tem¬ 
perate  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Government  proposal  for  the 
Suez  Canal,  in  which,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  rights  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  and  the  present  Company,  he  insisted  on  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Khedive  in  the  original  concession  to  form  a 
“  universal  Company,”  directed  by  a  “  Council,  composed  of  the 
principal  nationalities  interested  in  the  enterprise.”  Ho  doubt 
that  was  a  part  of  the  original  design,  but  it  was  a  part  of 
it  deliberately  foiled  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  advised 
that  the  whole  concern  was  a  swindle,  and  who  would 
not  hear  of  any  English  representative  element  in  the  Council. 
Even  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Tory  Government  of  1866-68, — not 
of  course  in  that  of  1874-1830, — took  the  same  line,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  render  the  representative  character 
of  the  scheme  impossible ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  feasible 
now  for  us  to  try  and  revive,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right,  a 
principle  of  national  representation  in  the  Council  which  we 
were  the  first  to  ignore  and  defeat  when  the  Company  was 
founded.  Alderman  Cotton’s  speech  was  in  a  very  different 
tone  from  Mr.  Tritton’s, — in  the  true  spirit  of  the  commercial 
Jingo.  “  They  ought  to  see,”  the  Standard  reports  him  to  have 
said,  “  that  the  second  Suez  Canal  was  made  in  English  interests, 
and  English  interests  only.  Ostensibly  it  is  not,  but  really,  and 
in  his  own  mind,  he  considered  Egj^pt  was  England’s  property.” 
This  is  the  kind  of  view  which  gets  for  commercial  England  so 
mean  a  repute  iu  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  The  rest  of 
the  discussion  was  in  a  better  tone,  and  the  resolution  carried 
was  in  favour  of  a  commission  of  inquiry, — a  futile  recommenda¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  nothing  uncertain  which  a  commission  of  inquiry 
could  find  out. 

The  Daily  News  resents  the  criticism  very  naturally  made  on 
its  attitude  towards  the  Government  on  the  Snez  Canal  ques¬ 
tion.  But  our  contemporary  has  quite  mistaken  the  point. 
Even  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Government  may  find  himself  at 
times  constrained  to  oppose  some  proposal  of  the  Ministry,  or 
to  censure  their  management  of  a  measure  of  which  he  may 
chance  to  approve.  We  have  occasionally  been  in  that  predica¬ 
ment  ourselves.  The  complaint  against  the  Daily  News  is 
that  it  passes  judgment  on  the  immoral  system  of  condemn¬ 
ing  first  and  inquiring  afterwards.  Last  Saturday,  when  the 
Daily  News  opened  its  battery  upon  the  Government,  it  had 
no  fair  presumption  against  the  prudence  of  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment  as  this,  and  did  not  even  know  the  facts  on  which  the 
Government  had  founded  its  judgment.  Surely,  the  duty 
of  a  lo3ral  Liberal  journal  under  such  circumstances  was 
to  counsel  moderation  and  patience.  What  the  Daily 
News  did  was  to  prejudge  the  case  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  make  a  bitter  attack  upon  it.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  occasion  on  which  the  Daily  News  has  exhibited  an  im¬ 
patient  eagerness  to  damage  the  cause  which  it  professes  to 
support.  We  all  remember  the  astounding  series  of  articles  in 
which,  outstripping  even  the  zeal  of  the  Jingoes,  it  advocated  a 
precipitate  declaration  of  war  against  Afghanistan,  on  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain’s  mission  at  Ali  Masjid.  It 
is  a  humiliating  fact  for  Liberals  that  in  a  grave  crisis  like  the 
present,  the  Standard  is  the  only  paper  in  the  morning  Press  of 
London  in  which  they  can  look  for  a  statesmanlike  and  dis¬ 
passionate  discussion  of  the  questions  iu  debate. 

The  opinion  of  the  French  physician,  Dr.  Vnlpian,  who  saw 
the  Count  de  Cliambord  last  Sunday,  and  stayed  some  days  at 
Erohsdorf,  is  said  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  his 
Austrian  medical  advisers,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some 


little  rally.  No  one,  however,  appears  to  look  for  any  real 
recovery.  It  is  stated  that  the  Count  de  Paris,  during  his  stay 
at  Frohsdorf,  was  given,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  what  is  there  called  “  the  King’s  place  ”  at  table.  Nor 
is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  regards 
the  Count  de  Paris  as  the  rightful  inheritor  of  any  Royal 
tradition  of  claim  to  the  French  Throne  which  he  himself  cam 
transmit.  The  Count  de  Paris  is  much  too  shrewd  to  attach 
substantial  value  to  this  inheritance. 


Lord  Dufferin  made  not  only  an  amusing,  but  a  very  hopeful 
speech  concerning  Egypt,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Worshipful  Com¬ 
pany  of  Grocers  on  Wednesday,  where  he  declared  that  he  should1 
have  been  very  glad  to  enlarge  on  such  subjects  as  Egyptian 
politics  and  the  Suez  Canal,— subjects  especially  calculated  by- 
their  uncontroversial  character  for  after-dinner  speeches, — if  he- 
did  not  indulge  a  wholesome  fear  of  Lord  Granville’s  taking 
him  to  task  at  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  and  also  a 
just  fear  of  the  effect  of  the  questions  of  the  Fourth  Party 
as  to  the  prudence  of  his  speech.  Nevertheless,  he  would' 
say  that  “  seldom  have  the  people  of  England  had  greater 
reason  to  be  contented  with  the  achievements  of  their  Naval  and 
Military  forces  than  in  connection  with  the  late  Egyptian  cam¬ 
paign.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  destruction  of  the  forts  of 
Alexandria,  to  the  capture  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  of  Cairo.  What 
I  am  referring  to  are  the  gratifying  results  which,  I  trust,  are- 
destined  to  follow  from  these  remarkable  events.  The  only 
justification  for  war  is  that  the  peace  which  it  is  undertaken  to- 
insure  should  be  prolific  in  benefits  infinitely  exceeding  the  risk- 
and  sacrifices  it  causes,  and  the  amount  of  human  misery  it 
never  fails  to  entail.  That  the  Egyptian  campaign  will 
triumphantly  stand  this  test,  I  unhesitatingly  assert.  The- 
struggle  was  short  and  decisive,  but  it  opened  up  to  Egypt  such: 
prospects  of  peace  and  the  dawn  of  such  a  day  as  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors  for  centuries.” 
We  earnestly  hope  that  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  too  sanguine.  If' 
he  is  right,  the  English  Parliament  must  desist  from  its  fatal' 
attempt  to  mauage  Egypt  from  Westminster,  and  the  British' 
Resident  in  Cairo  must  imitate  the  British  Residents  iu  India, 
and  interfere  with  the  Native  Administration  only  when  that. 
Administration  is  doing  substantial  injustice,  not  when  it  is 
simply  ignoring  European  methods  of  justice. 


The  House  went  into  Committee  on  Tuesday  afternoon  on  the- 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  and  the  great  question  o-f  “  the- 
sitting  tenant’s”  claim  for  improvements  was  raised  pretty 
early  by  Mr.  Borlase.  The  complaint  is  that  a  tenant  who  is- 
not  willing  to  leave  his  holding  rather  than  have  his  rent  raised,, 
is  liable  to  have  that  rent  raised  (so  far  as  it  may  he  raised  with¬ 
out  driving  him  to  the  expense  of  removal)  on  his  own  impn’ove- 
ments,  a  condition  of  thiugs  for  which  Mr.  Borlase  desires  to 
tind  a  remedy,  but  for  which,  as  we  argue  elsewhere,  and  as  was- 
indeed  admitted  iu  the  House  by  some  of  the  best  friends  of 
“the  sitting  tenant,”  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  remedy 
short  of  a  Court  to  fix  a  fair  rent,  such  as  has  been  established! 
in  Ireland, — for  which  in  England  nobody  wishes.  Even 
though  a  remaining  tenant  were  allowed  on  the  raising  of  his 
rent  to  claim  a  sum  down  as  compensation  for  his  improvements, 
the  landlord  could,  of  course,  always  raise  the  rent  so  far  as- 
not  only  to  cover  the  interest  on  that  compensation,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  as  well,  representing  the  intensity  of  the  tenant's- 
reluctance  to  leave.  The  House  saw  this,  and  the  amendment, 
was  negatived  by  196  to  45. 

A  very  unfortunate  amendment  was  carried  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  proposed  that  in  respect  of  improvements  for  which  the- 
consent  of  the  landlord  need  not  be  asked,  the  compensation 
shall  never  exceed  the  amount  of  the  outlay.  The  objection  to  this- 
is  that  it  discourages  good  agriculture.  The  tenant  knows  for 
certain  that  if  his  intended  improvements  do  not  turn  out  to  be- 
real  improvements,  that  is,  do  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  holding, 
he  must  lose  the  whole  outlay.  His  compensation,  then,  ought 
not  to  be  so  closely  limited  as  this  amendment  will  limit  it  in 
relation  to  those  improvements  which  are  successful,  and  which 
add  more  than  the  amount  of  the  outlay  to  the  value  of  the  holding, 
otherwise  he  will  be  liable  to  indefinite  loss  on  unsuccessful  im¬ 
provements,  aud  if  turned  out  will  secure  only  au  unprofitable 
compensation  even  for  his  most  successful  improvements.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  amendment  was,  nevertheless,  carried  by  141  votes 
to  133,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Government,  who  speaking 
by  Mr.  Dodson,  described  the  amendment  on  Wednesday  as  one 
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g.kvely  diminishing  the  value  of  the  Bill.  Probably  the 
Government  will  invite  the  House  ou  the  Report  to  reconsider 
this  amendment. 


The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  passed  through  Committee  yester¬ 
day  week.  Id  the  sitting  of  that  day  a  new  clause  was  added 
rto  the  Bill,  making  it  a  corrupt  practice  to  promise  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  candidate  in  consideration  of  any  payment  or  pro¬ 
mise  of  payment ;  and  in  the  evening  sitting  the  Attorney- 
General  explained  the  general  effect  of  those  clauses  limiting 
■the  maximum  of  election  expense,  from  which  there  is,  we  think, 
the  best  hope  of  a  wholesome  and  reasonable  effect.  He  hoped, 
tie  said,  by  these  clauses,  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  general 
-election  from  £2,500,000,  which  was  its  cost  in  18S0,  to  £'800,000. 
The  county  elections  alone,  without  counting  returning  officers’ 
-expenses  and  a  few  others,  had  cost  £615,800  ;  and  the  borough 
•elections  had  cost  £595,424,  excluding  the  same  kind  of  expenses. 
Under  the  proposed  Bill,  he  hoped  to  reduce  the  same  class 
-of  county  expenses  to  £200,000,  and  of  borough  expenses  to 
£209,000,  or  to  reduce  them  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
•old  sum  in  the  case  of  the  counties,  and  to  nearly  one-third 
in  the  case  of  the  boroughs.  In  cases  of  a  joint  candidature, 
die  proposed  to  subtract  one-fourth  from  the  allowable  ex¬ 
penses  of  two  such  candidates  on  account  of  their  occupying 
a  joint  Committee-room,  so  that  if  £500  were  the  sum  allowed 
-under  the  Bill  for  a  single  candidate,  the  sum  admissible  for  a 
joint  candidature  in  the  same  constituency  would  be  £1,000  less 
Vby  £250,  or  £750, — a  proposal  which  elicited  some  very  angry 
objections.  And  a  new  discussion  on  the  permissible  maximum 
seems  likely  to  be  raised  on  the  report. 


Mr.  Mundella  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the  religious 
•effect  of  the  Education  Bill,  this  day  week,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  when  distributing  the  prizes  for  Scriptural  knowledge  to 
"the  children  of  the  London  Board  Schools.  In  all  the  London 
Board  Schools  the  Bible  is  read,  with  such  explanations  and 
religious  instruction  as  are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  children, 
.-and  but  one  complaint  has  been  made  by  parents  on  that  head 
since  Mr.  Mundella  became  Vice-President,  in  1880,  a  complaint 
by  a  father,  which,  owing  to  the  mother’s  remonstrance,  was  not 
persisted  in  ;  and  yet  these  London  Board  Schools  deal  with 
‘-300,000  children.  On  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  in  1870, 
only  2,000,000  children  were  under  education  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  now  there  are  4,700,000,  and  almost  all, — Mr. 
Mundella  said  “  practically  all,” — these  children  receive  religious 
instruction  in  the  Board  Schools  or  Denominational  schools  in 
-which  the)’  are  educated.  A  better  test  still  of  the  effect  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  religious  teaching  is  the  increase,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tested, 
in  attendance  on  Sunday-schools.  There  are  now  more  than 
4,000,000  children  under  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  as  the 
infants  do  not  attend  Sunday-schools,  that  is  a  larger  attend- 
•-anee  of  children  above  the  age  of  infants  in  Sunday  schools 
than  there  is  in  the  day-schools.  In  other  words,  the  increase 
of  secular  education,  instead  of  displacing,  has  largely  increased, 
•religious  education. 


The  University  of  London  must  certainly  be  given  credit  for 
-complete  impartiality.  In  its  new  matriculation  list,  contain¬ 
ing  554  names — the  number  of  candidates  was  no  less  than  932 
- — two  girls  come  second  and  third  upon  the  list,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  beating  all  the  boys  by  a  Roman  Catholic  lad, 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  educated  in  the 
excellent  school  at  Beaumont  College,  Old  Windsor.  This  boy 
received  the  first  exhibition,  and  a  pupil  of  the  same  school  took 
the  fourth  place,  with  a  prize  of  £10 ;  while  three  more  among 
dhe  first  eight  are  Catholic  students  also.  Ho  one  can  say 
That  the  University  of  London  shows  partiality  either  of  sex  or 
■religion,  and  as  regards  religion,  it  has  succeeded  marvellously, 
•as  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  admit,  in  stimulating  the 
••education  of  a  class  of  schools  which  entertained  at  one  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  its  system.  Indeed,  neither  the  sex 
■nor  the  religion  of  the  candidates  is  known  to  the  Examiners 
when  they  examine  the  papers,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  for 
-them  to  show  partiality. 


The  O’Conor  Don  had  the  courage  to  attempt  a  contest  at  Wex¬ 
ford, — the  borough  for  which  Mr.  Healy  sat  before  his  election  for 
Monaghan, — but  was  beaten  on  Tuesday  by  a  majority  of  181, 
d,07  voting  for  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Redmond,  and  only  126  for  the 
O’Conor  Don.  At  the  general  election,  however,  the  Liberal 


was  beaten  by  a  stdl  greater  majority,  the  Home-rule  candidate 
having  obtained  a  majority  of  197.  The  crowd  on  the  day  of 
election  was  a  very  angry  one,  and  the  police  had  to  fix  their 
bayonets  ;  whereupon  the  crowd  charged  them,  in  spite  of  their 
fixed  bayonets,  and  as  many  as  thirty  persons  in  the  crowd  are 
said  to  have  received  bayonet  wounds.  That  is  a  nasty  and 
very  significant  gauge  of  the  violence  of  Irish  feeling  against 
the  present  Government.  The  O’Conor  Don  is  an  Irishman  of 
the  highest  standing  and  character,  a  Catholic  and  a  Celt,  and 
as  Liberal  as  any  sincere  adherent  of  the  Union  can  be;  yet  the 
mob  were  so  infuriated  with  his  candidature  as  to  invite  bayonet 
wounds,  the  last  thing  an  ordinary  mob  will  risk. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  state  is,  we  deeply  regret  to 
say,  one  to  cause  the  gravest  auxiety.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
interpret  the  bulletins  by  the  usual  canons,  very  little  hope  is 
entertained  of  his  recovery. 


Mr.  Bright  made  an  interesting  speech  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  which  the 
College -confers  on  its  students  indeed,  it  enables  four-fifths  of 
them,  in  spite  of  their  blindness,  to  win  their  bread  by  their 
own  exertions,  and  to  become  far  more  independent  than  less 
educated  people  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  sight.  He  remarked 
especially  on  the  bodily  exercises  of  the  blind  students,  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  that  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  attempt 
the  feats  which  they  so  easily  performed  ;  and  he  insi.-ted  that  in 
opening  a  career  to  the  blind,  i.e.,  giving  them  courage  and  hope 
and  self-confidence,  the  College  at  Norwood  does  more  for  the 
blind  than  a  great  many  schools  do  for  those  who  are  not  blind. 
As  the  College  does  often  admit  poor  students,  so  far  as  the 
public  generosity  enables  it  to  do  so,  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  may 
do  something  to  open  its  advantages  to  those  blind  children  or 
youths  who  could  not  otherwise  command  them,  if  it  brings  new 
subscriptions  to  this  admirable  institution. 


The  Rev.  John  Henry  Timins,  Vicar  of  West  Mailing,  the 
clergyman  who  was  found  to  have  poisoned  Sarah  Ann  Wright, 
by;  administering  to  her  a  teaspoonful  of  bitter  almonds  by 
mistake  for  sweet  oil  of  almonds,  was  acquitted  of  all  criminal 
liability  on  Wednesday  by  the  jury  at  Maidstone.  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  who  tried  the  case,  seems  to  have  summed  up  with  great 
impartiality,  pointing  out  that  the  chemist  had  warned  Mr. 
Timins  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  drug,  and  that  it  was  for 
the  jury  to  say  whether  his  negligence  iu  administering  it  had 
been  criminal.  The  jury  decided,  after  five  minutes’  considera¬ 
tion,  in  the  negative,  and  every  one  will  rejoice  that  Mr.  Timins, 
who  has  long  held  a  high  character  in  a  parish  where  he 
has  been  vicar  for  nearly  a  generation,  was  so  leniently  dealt 
with.  Nevertheless,  negligence  of  that  kind  is  hardly  excuse- 
able,  especially  in  one  who,  like  Mr.  Timins,  had  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  his  youth,  and  must  have  known  the  terrible  danger  of 
confusing  a  very  poisonous  with  a  somewhat  similar,  though 
perfectly  harmless  drug.  Reckless  doctoring  is  about  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  reckless  painstakiug.  If  you  take  pains  to 
interfere  in  the  struggle  between  life  and  death,  but  interfere 
on  the  side  of  death  after  all,  the  recklessness  had  better  have 
come  a  stage  earlier,  and  prevented  the  interference. 


The  Irish  medical  meu  are  greatly  offended  that  a  mere 
knighthood  has  been  offered  to — and  accepted  by — Dr.  Porter,  of 
Merrion  Square,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  physicians.  This 
is,  they  say,  derogatory  to  Irish  medicine,  as  Irish,  no  less  than 
English,  physicians  of  equal  merit  have  till  now  been  offered  a 
baronetcy,  and  not  a  mere  knighthood.  Moreover,  the  Irish 
surgeons  and  physicians  say  that  offers  of  honours  of  this  kind 
have  for  some  time  back  been  conspicuous  chiefly  “  by  their 
absence  ”  in  Ireland,  and  that  after  so  loug  an  interval  to  offer 
only  a  knighthood  is  rather  an  indication  of  an  intention  to  put 
Ireland  on  a  lower  level,  than  of  a  repentant  mind.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Porter  has  accepted  the  knighthood.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  the  profession  to  memorialise  Dr.  Porter  to 
refuse  it,  than  to  go  to  the  Lord-Lioutenant  and  complain  that 
he  did  not  honour  them  as  they  deserved  P  Dignity  should,  we 
think,  under  the.  circumstances,  have  silenced  the  voice  of  their 
injured  sensibilities.  _ 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  991  to  9f|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

HE  English  people  in  one  of  its  periodical  frets  and  fumes 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  spectacles  on  earth,  to  those 
who  can  look  on  calmly  from  outside.  These  frets  an'd  fumes 
usually  arise  from  its  having  possessed  itself,  without  the  least 
evidence  to  go  upon,  with  the  notion  that  it  had  some  absolute 
and  exclusive  prerogative  to  dictate  to  others,  which  it  finds,  to  its 
great  dismay,  suddenly  disputed  or  ignored.  When  Russia  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  Government  of  Turkey  before  the  Crimean  War, 
when  France  proposed  to  annex  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  her  Italian  war,  when  the  United  States  put  an 
embargo  on  the  cotton  exports  of  the  South,  and  when  Russia 
again  presumed  to  have  a  policy  in  Afghanistan,  we  had  in¬ 
stances  of  this  curious  effervescence  of  indignant  incredulity 
at  the  gross  presumption  of  Powers  which  dared  to  interfere 
with  English  wishes  and  prepossessions.  It  has  been  the 
same  now,  on  the  discovery  that  M.  de  Lesseps  has  an  “  exclu¬ 
sive  right,”  dating  for  ninety-nine  years  from  the  completion 
of  the  first  Canal,  to  pierce  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  that 
Egypt,  far  from  being,  in  Alderman  Cotton’s  language,  11  the 
property  of  England,”  had  long  ago  granted  away  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  M.  de  Lesseps  a  privilege  with  which,  except  by  mere 
violence  and  fraud,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  interfere.  The 
inarticulate  dismay,  and  noisy,  though  far  from  lucid,  indig¬ 
nation,  at  this  discovery  were  so  great,  that  the  Government  for 
some  days  had  to  bear  all  the  discredit  of  having  opened  the 
people’s  eyes  to  this  unpleasant  fact ;  and  even  now,  though  the 
public  mind  is  growing  cooler,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that 
disposition  to  swear  at  your  advisers  for  telling  you  the 
truth  which  we  so  often  see  in  choleric  men  who  have 
mistakenly  persuaded  themselves  that  their  wishes  are 
the  law  of  the  Universe.  As  to  the  facts,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  late  Government  ever  had 
the  smallest  doubt  about  the  facts  themselves,  in  spite  of  their 
frantic  efforts  to  find  doors  of  escape  from  the  cruel  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  those  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  Khedive’s  concession 
of  1854  gave  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  Company  the  “exclusive  ” 
right  of  Canal  traffic  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  for  ninety-nine 
years  from  the  completion  of  their  enterprise.  In  the  next 
place,  the  further  concession  of  1856  recited  and  confirmed 
the  concession  of  1854,  except  as  to  certain  expressly-mentioned 
stipulations,  amongst  which,  of  course,  the  “exclusive  right” 
conferred  is  not  one.  In  the  third  place,  Lord  Salisbury’s 
attempt  to  break  through  this  concession  by  questioning  the 
Sultan’s  confirmation  of  it, — even  if  we  could  in  any  case  have 
honourably  availed  ourselves  of  such  a  trick,  when  we  have 
paid  the  Sultan’s  authority  in  Egypt  the  compliment  of 
doing  all  we  can  to  undermine  it, — is  perfectly  baseless. 
The  Firman  of  1866  confirms  expressly  the  agreement  of 
February  22nd,  1866;  and  the  agreement  of  February  22nd, 
1866,  expressly  recites  the  list  given  in  the  contract  of  March 
18th,  1863,  in  which  the  concessions  of  1854  and  1856  are 
carefully  enumerated.  There  is  absolutely  no  escape  from  the 
exclusiveness  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  claim,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
either  that  his  exclusive  right  was  not  exclusive,  because  not 
meant  to  exclude  other  Companies  from  doing  what  he  alone  was 
authorised  to  do ;  or,  as  Lord  Salisbury  proposes  to  maintain,  that 
it  is  a  breach  of  the  international  right  of  other  countries  for  any 
national  Government  to  confer  an  exclusive  right  of  making  a 
new  canal  through  its  territory.  As  neither  of  these  doctrines 
is  likely  to  command  much  favour,  even  from  Englishmen  in 
a  fume,  we  may  assume  that  the  Government  is  in  a  perfectly 
impregnable  position  so  far  as  they  have  acted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  if  they  want  M.  de  Lesseps  to  remit  any  privilege  to 
which  his  monopoly  entitles  him,  they  must  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  meet  their  views. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  very  different  question  whether  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  the  Government  have  extracted  from  M.  de  Lesseps 
are  worth  the  terms  which  they  have  offered  him  for  them.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  irritation  with  which  the  various  mercantile 
authorities  in  this  country  have  discovered  that  we  could  not 
honourably  force  M.  de  Lesseps’  hand,  has  hardly  left  them  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  comparing  accurately  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  got  with  what  the  Government  have  given  for  that 
which  they  have  got.  The  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  the  French  Company  with  dividends  already  touch¬ 
ing  20  per  cent.,  a  very  confident  belief  that  they  will  within  a 
very  few  years  reach  30  per  cent.,  and  no  visible  reason  why, 
if  they  can  but  enlarge  the  facilities  for  traffic,  they  should 


not  be  able  to  earn  a  very  much  larger  dividend  still,  long' 
before  the  ninety-nine  years  are  expired.  Now,  can' 
they  greatly  enlarge  the  facilities  for  traffic,  without  a  new" 
concession  ?  Undoubtedly  they  can.  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  may  make  something  like  a 
double  canal  with  the  land  already  at  their  disposal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  deepening,  widening,  and  cutting  sidings, to  which 
Mr.  Dillwyn’s  proposed  inquiry  refers.  It  would,  we  believe, 
take  a  new  concession  to  give  the  canal  a  separate  entrance  for 
the  up  and  down  traffic  ;  and  beyond  this,  there  would  be  one  or 
two  points  at  which  the  double  canal  would  have  to  be  narrowed 
into  a  single  canal,  if  made  under  the  conditions  of  the  present 
concession.  But  though  these  limitations  would  be  inconvenient, 
and  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  collisions  and  obstructions- 
at  one  or  two  points,  they  would  not  be  so  inconvenient  as  to- 
prevent  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  traffic,  and, 
therefore,  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the  possibilities  of  profit 
to  the  present  Company,  acting  under  its  already  conceded 
rights.  The  doubt  which  has  been  suggested  whether  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  the  right  to  use  the  remainder  of  the  territory  con¬ 
ceded  to  him  for  a  second  Canal  is,  we  believe,  without  founda¬ 
tion.  But  even  if  it  has  anything  in  it, — which  is  far  from, 
probable, — there  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  widen,  deepen,  and  construct  sidings,  and  so  to  apply 
the  electric  light  that  the  canal  might  be  used  by  night  as 
well  as  day, — which  would  provide  a  very  large  increase  of  its- 
carrying  power.  M.  de  Lesseps,  then,  has  no  occasion  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  new  concession,  in  order  to  secure  a  very  large  expansion’ 
of  the  already  great  profits  of  his  Company;  and  in  offering 
him  the  influence  of  the  British  Government  to  procure  a 
new  concession,  we  do  not  offer  him  in  any  sense  what  is 
essential  to  the  brilliant  results  of  his  undertaking.  We- 
only  offer  him  what  certainly  is  essential  to  the  safest  and 
most  convenient  organisation  of  the  Canal,  and  therefore  to  the- 
interests  of  our  own  shipowners  and  merchants.  But  without 
any  such  concession,  he  can  go  on  for  the  remainder  of  his 
grant,  and  also  provide  the  means  by  which  an  enormously  larger 
traffic  than  the  present  can  pass  through  the  Canal, — and  su. 
very  much  larger  profit  can  be  realised  by  its  proprietors. 

Now,  what  have  we  to  give  him,  which  is  likely  to  induce 
him  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  British  commercial  classes 
Nothing,  if  these  wishes  are,  as  they  have  lately  seemed  to  be, 
not  simply  the  wishes  of  business-men,  but  the  wishes  of 
commercial  Jingoes,  who  pride  themselves  in  lording  it, 
through  their  agents,  over  the  avenues  of  commerce,  as  well 
as  in  multiplying  the  achievements  of  that  commerce.  But  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  offer,  if  our  commercial  men  are  looking 
to  their  commercial  interests  onfy,  and  nothing  more ;  for 
we  can,  by  our  influence  with  the  Egyptian  Government, 
obtain  for  M.  de  Lesseps  the  means  of  supplying  the  best 
double  line  of  canal  of  which  the  conditions  permit,  with  a 
separate  entrance  and  a  separate  egress ;  and  this,  too, 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost  if  we  lend  the  money 
for  the  new  work  on  the  low  interest  on  which  England 
can  afford  to  lend  it, — indeed,  at  so  low  a  rate  that  M. 
de  Lesseps  can  afford  to  abolish  the  pilotage  dues  almost 
immediately,  and  rapidly  to  reduce  the  shipping  tolls,  as 
well  as  to  supply  our  traders  with  every  facility  for  passing 
up  and  down  the  Canal  with  the  minimum  of  risk  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  short,  what  the  commerce  of  England  has  to  gain 
is  the  most  convenient  double  line  of  traffic,  with  double 
ingress  and  egress,  and  very  much  diminished  dues.  What 
England  has  to  give  for  these  equivalents  is  a  loan  of 
eight  millions  at  3^  per  cent.,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  it  off,  and  her  influence  with  the 
Khedive  to  get  the  concession  extended  for  twenty  years  beyond 
the  original  time  of  its  expiration,  as  well  as  the  additional 
land  necessary,  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  extension 
of  the  concession  for  twenty  years  beyond  the  original  time,  by 
persons  who  are  not  aware  that  in  the  original  contract,  hopes 
were  held  out  to  the  Company  of  a  new  concession  for  not 
twenty,  but  ninety-nine  years  after  the  original  concession  had 
expired,  the  increased  proportion  of  profit  payable  to  the 
Khedive  in  the  event  of  such  a  renewal  being  in  that  case 
specified.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  unreasonable 
concession  to  a  Company  binding  itself  to  complete  so  great 
an  enterprise  by  the  most  convenient  double  line  of  canal, 
that  it  should  obtain  a  somewhat  longer  lease  of  the  privileges 
which  it  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  used  so  well.  The 
truth  is,  that  when  you  reduce  the  agreement  to  its 
real  meaning,  it  is  a  bargain  in  which  both  sides 
gain,  as  both  sides  ought  to  gain  by  every  commei  d 
bargain,  but  not  one  in  which,  to  our  thinking,  the  Company 
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of  M.  de  Lesseps  gains  so  much  as  English  commerce ;  for  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  gives  up  high  tolls  -which,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
our  ships  and  merchandise  are  able  to  pay,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  so  long  as  they  cannot  get  them  lowered.  Nor  does  the 
Company  gain  as  much  by  borrowing  money  cheaper  for  its 
new  enterprise,  and  by  the  twenty  years’  extension  of  its  lease, 
as  it  might  fairly  hope  to  gain,  under  possible  contingencies, 
without  our  help, — considering  that  a  much  longer  extension 
would  be  completely  within  the  power  of  the  Khedive,  and 
that  if  he  got  a  large  revenue  out  of  it,  he  would  be  not  at 
all  unlikely,  unless  we  put  a  most  unconstitutional  veto  on  his 
authority,  to  grant  that  consent. 

The  weighing  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bargain,  however,  has 
not  as  yet  been  attempted.  Englishmen  have  been  in  such  a  pet 
at  discovering  that  Egypt  is  not  exactly  their  “  property,” 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  please  for  commercial  purposes,  that 
up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  quite  unable  to  look  at 
matters  as  they  are.  They  have  simply  assumed  that  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  bound  to  give  way  to  England  at  once,  now  that 
she  has  found  out  that  he  was  wise,  and  she  was  foolish,  in  the 
transactions  of  thirty  years  ago.  But  that  is  hardly  a  reason 
why  he  should  give  way  and  moderate  his  well-founded  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  thirty-per-cent,  dividend,  so  as  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  demands  of  men  who  insist  on  thinking  that  if 
he  can  secure  ten  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  England,  he 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  the  Destinies  and  to  us. 


THE  INTEBNATIONAL  THEORY  OF  THE  CANAL. 


'T'TTHEN  we  see  the  selfish  greediness  with  which  class- 
Tt  interests  assert  themselves  in  politics,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  there  should  be  a  craving  after  that  international 
administration  of  the  interests  common  to  more  than  one 
nation,  which  seems  to  promise  something  like  an  equitable 
holding  of  the  scales, — a  balance,  if  not  of  power,  at  least 
of  national  greed.  This,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  is  the 
motive  which  induces  one  of  our  ablest  contemporaries  to 
advocate  the  acquisition  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  an  International 
Commission  like  that  which  regulates  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  in  whose  hands  the  Suez  Canal  might  be  administered 
without  fear  of  selfish  preponderance  of  any  single  Power.  There 
is  something  revolting  enough  in  such  displays  as  we  had  in  the 
meeting  at  Lloyd’s  last  week,  and  in  Alderman  Cotton’s  speech 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Wednesday.  It  is  not  till  we  see 
the  ugly  rush  of  a  class  inspired  chiefly  by  commercial  greed 
exclaiming,  like  Alderman  Cotton  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
with  a  brutal  candour,  that  it  considers  Egypt  “  almost  as 
England’s  property,”  and  that  for  that  reason  the  second 
Suez  Canal  ought  to  be  made  “  in  English  interests,  and 
English  interests  only,”  that  we  begin  to  cast  about  for  means, 
— which  are  too  often  more  or  less  in  the  region  of  dreamland, 
— for  the  defeat  of  this  tyranny  of  the  pocket,  which  so  often 
endangers,  and  sometimes  positively  degrades,  the  very  idea  of 
empire.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  real  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  direction  of  that  international  Commis¬ 
sion  which  a  Gei-man  contemporary  has  suggested,  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  has  so  eagerly  seized  upon.  Consider  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  great  and  very  prosperous 
Company  in  possession,  which  has  already  spent  a  good 
many  millions  in  a  very  adventurous  and  risky  enterprise 
now  at  last  yielding  twenty  per  cent.,  and  promising  with 
something  like  certainty  to  yield  thirty  per  cent,  before  many 
years  are  out.  In  other  words,  the  property  of  this  Company 
is  already  a  rich  spoil,  and  is  eagerly  bought  by  investors 
for  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  has  been  actually  invested  in 
it.  Now,  here  is  the  first  difficulty  of  an  International  Com¬ 
mission.  How  is  the  International  Commission  to  find  the 
means  of  buying  out  such  a  company  as  this,  and  who  is  to 
decide  amongst  the  nations  represented  on  it  if  disputes  arise,  as 
disputes  certainly  would  arise,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  so  profitable  a  concern  ?  We  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
the  present  Shareholders, — of  whom  Englishmen  are  a  large 
element, — would  never  consent  to  hand  over  their  valuable 
property  to  an  International  Commission  to  administer,  but 
would  insist  on  being  bought  out  by  that  Commission  at  the 
full  value  of  their  shares  as  that  value  is  affected  by  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  immediate  future.  Well,  how 
is  the  International  Commission  to  get  the  means  of  buying 
them  out  ?  Is  each  nation  of  Europe  to  contribute  by  its 
taxation  to  the  cost  of  expropriating,  and  in  what  proportion  ? 
If  it  is  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  their  actual  use  of  the  Canal, 
England,  it  is  said,  would  have  to  contribute  four-fifths  ;  and 
does  any  one  suppose  that  Englishmen  would  consent  to  let 
the  British  Government  contribute,  say,  eighty  millions, — for 


we  do  not  believe  that  the  Canal  could  be  bought  much  under 
a  hundred  millions,  at  the  present  high  price  of  its  shares, — 
towards  the  cost  of  a  scheme  so  untried  and  so  critical  as  the 
transfer  of  an  adventure  in  which  they  are  profoundly  inter¬ 
ested  to  a  nondescript  body  like  an  International  Commission  ? 

But  even  if  the  United  Kingdom  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
such  a  chimerical  enterprise, — and  no  enterprise  could  be 
imagined  less  likely  to  command  English  assent, — would  the 
French  Shareholders,  who  have  had  all  the  credit  of  originating 
the  scheme,  and  who  have  the  keenest  national  pride  in  their 
achievement,  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  plan  which  would 
either  diminish  their  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  as  it  would  do  if  the  national  contribution  were 
proportionate  to  the  use  of  the  Canal,  or  else  tax 
Frenchmen  very  heavily  to  maintain  their  national  influence 
over  it, — an  influence  which  they  now  exert  by  and  through  the 
Company  which  originated  it  ?  When  people  talk  oE  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission,  they  are  thinking  not  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  of  the  political  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal  in  time  of  war.  That  is  a 
totally  different  affair,  and  might,  no  doubt,  be  regulated  by 
an  International  Commission,  as  the  British  Government  have 
themselves  more  than  once  suggested.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
keep  neutrality  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  by  an  International 
Commission,  and  a  totally  different  thing  to  manage  a  very 
great  commercial  speculation  by  the  help  of  such  an  agency ; 
and  for  our  own  pai'ts,  we  cannot  imagine  a  project  more 
hopeless  than  that  of  either,  on  the  one  hand,  persuading  a 
prosperous  Company  of  this  sort  to  trust  its  commercial  pro¬ 
spects  to  the  hands  of  an  International  Commission  which 
would  gain  nothing  by  its  success  and  lose  nothing  by  its 
failure,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  persuading  the  various  nations 
which  would,  through  their  Governments,  take  part  in  such  a 
Commission,  to  buy  out  at  great  expense  the  interests  of  a 
Company  in  which  they  have  very  little  concern,  and  the 
administration  of  which  they  would  in  the  end  be  compelled, 
probably,  to  trust  more  or  less  to  the  agents  of  the  great  sea¬ 
going  peoples.  Either  alternative  is  equally  out  of  the  question. 
The  present  Company  can  do  well  enough  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  make  it  a  very  great  financial  success,  though  it  can¬ 
not  improve  the  means  of  transit  as  it  would  be  improved  by 
the  scheme  which  the  British  Government  have  proposed. 
But  to  transfer  the  commercial  enterprise  into  the  hands  of  an 
International  Commission  is  absolutely  impracticable  by  any 
machinery  which  we  can  conceive,  either  because  it  would  be 
repudiated  by  the  present  Company  as  fatal  to  their  interests, 
or  because  it  would  be  repudiated  by  the  Governments  to 
which  appeal  would  have  to  be  made  to  indemnity  the  existing 
Company  for  its  property. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  proposed  that  England  and 
France  togethei',  as  the  nations  chiefly  interested,  should  take 
over  the  concern  and  manage  it  as  a  joint  political  trust,  we 
should  have  all  the  evils  and  irritations  of  the  Dual  Control 
in  Egyqot  over  again,  without  any  of  the  neutral  international 
elements  which  are  assumed  to  be  non-conductors  of  inter¬ 
national  jealousy  and  rivalry.  No  plan  less  hopeful  can  be 
imagined  than  to  take  the  commercial  speculation  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  which  regards  it  solely  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  and  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  principally  interested  in  it  as  a  political  speculation. 
If,  in  such  a  case,  France  and  England  were  not  quarrelling 
over  it  every  year  of  their  lives,  it  would  be  a  miracle  of  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  both  Governments.  In  short,  the 
dilemma  of  the  International  solution  of  the  problem  is  this, — 
either  it  must  be  confided  to  the  hands  of  the  nations  chiefly 
concerned  in  it  commercially  and  politically — and  then  there 
would  be  no  end  of  quarrels ;  or  it  must  be  confided  to  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  national  trustees  not  greatly  interested 
in  it,  either  commercially  or  politically,  and  then  it  would  be 
commercially  mismanaged,  while  the  nations  chiefly  interested 
in  it  would  be  constantly  tempted  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  disinterested,  and  therefore  incapable,  trustees. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  us  inevitable  that  nothing  less 
suitable  can  be  imagined  for  such  an  undertaking  as  the  Suez 
Canal  than  the  direction  of  an  International  Commission.  It 
is  essentially  a  commercial  undertaking,  and  must  be  com¬ 
mercially  managed,  although  it  may  and  must  be  under  sound 
political  regulation.  It  is  a  practicable,  though  an  immoral, 
proposal  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  a  Company  which  has  executed  a 
wonderful  international  work  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  praise. 
We  can  understand,  though  we  reject  with  indignation,  the 
suggestions  of  Alderman  Cotton,  and  of  thosr  who  talk  as  he 
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does.  But  we  cannot  understand  the  proposal  to  Band  over 
such  a  profitable  commercial  concern  as  this  to  an  International 
Commission,  because  we  cannot  see  how  such  a  Commission 
could  possibly  be  trusted  by  the  Company  as  it  exists,  nor  how 
it  could  acquire  the  means  of  buying  that  Company  out,  and 
subsequently  administering  a  delicate  commercial  concern  of 
this  kind  in  the  manner  in  which  a  mercantile  company  that 
understands  its  business  can  always  be  trusted  to  administer  it. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  NEO-TOBYISM. 

IT  has  been  becoming  increasingly  evident  since  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  death  that  he  had  “  educated  his  party  ” 
more  successfully  than  he  had  himself  imagined  when  he 
made  the  boast  in  the  autumn  of  1867.  Household  Suffrage, 
it  is  now  clear,  was  by  no  means  his  only  achievement  as  a 
political  instructor.  What  he  aimed  at  doing,  as  soon  as  he 
determined  to  supplant  or  to  succeed  Peel,  was  to  revolutionise 
the  Conservative  Party,  to  change  its  character  fundamentally, 
to  undermine  it  at  its  foundation  and  place  it  on  a  new  moral 
basis.  The  sober  and  statesmanlike  Conservatism  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  to  mark  his  repudiation 
of  it  he  abjured  the  very  name.  He  ostentatiously  proclaimed 
himself  a  Tory,  not  a  Conservative ;  and  his  ideal  leader  was 
neither  Peel,  nor  Canning,  nor  Pitt,  but  “  the  injured  Boling- 
broke.”  The  reason  of  the  preference  is  not  far  to  seek.  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  ideas  of  government  were  essentially  Oriental,  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  represented  those  ideas  better  than  any  other 
English  statesman.  Lord  Bolingbroke  desired  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Parliament ; 
which,  in  effect  and  generally,  would  mean  the  government  of  the 
country  by  the  Minister  who  was  most  skilful  in  mastering  the 
Boyal  will.  Bolingbroke  himself  was  not  ill  qualified  for  such  a 
post.  He  was  accomplished,  brilliant,  and  eloquent ;  full  of  re¬ 
source,  and  without  scruples.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a 
politician  would  realise  to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  youthful  mind  the 
Oriental  ideal  of  a  successful  statesman,  and  how  the  image  of 
“the  injured  Bolingbroke”  dominated  his  imagination  even 
in  the  maturity  of  his  career.  From  this  point  of  view  politics 
became  a  game  of  skill,  of  which  the  main  object  was  to  excel 
in  manoeuvre  and  intrigue,  and  to  baffle  opponents.  The 
politician  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  gambler,  and  became 
gradually  possessed  by  the  gambler’s  passion,  in  which  all 
higher  considerations  are  absorbed  in  the  delirious  wish  to 
win.  Apply  this  key  to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  political  career, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  answer  every  lock  and  ward.  Free- 
trade,  Parliamentary  Beform,  foreign  politics  (except  the 
Eastern  Question,  on  which  he  had  cherished  ideas  of  his  own), 
all  were  treated  by  him  as  pieces  on  a  political  chessboard, 
having  no  value  in  themselves  except  as  instruments  for  check¬ 
mating  an  opponent.  Macaulay’s  sagacity,  thirty  years  ago, 
discerned  “  the  little  rift  within  the  lute”  that  was  by-and-by 
to  destroy  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Conservative  party. 
The  passage  we  refer  to  occurs  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
on  his  election  for  Edinburgh  in  1852,  and  it  is  so  striking  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  quote  it.  Lord  Derby’s  Government,  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  of  course  the  ruling  spirit,  was  in  office. 
That  Government  did  not  propose  to  touch  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Beform  ;  yet  here  is  one  of  their  haphazard  pro¬ 
posals,  as  described  by  Macaulay :  “What  precisely  I  am  to  expect 
from  them  I  do  not  know  ;  whether  the  most  obstinate  opposition 
to  every  change,  or  the  most  insanely  violent  change.  If  I 
look  at  their  conduct,  I  find  the  gravest  reasons  for  appre¬ 
hending  that  they  may  at  one  time  resist  the  most  just  de¬ 
mands,  and  at  another  time,  from  the  merest  caprice,  propose 
the  wildest  innovations.”  And  then  Macaulay  proceeds  to 
illustrate  his  meaning,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
“  the  most  violent  and  democratic  change  that  ever  was  pro¬ 
posed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  had  been  proposed 
but  a  few  weeks  before,”  by  Lord  Derby’s  Plome  Secretary. 
“  In  general,  when  a  great  change  in  our  institutions  is  to  be 
proposed  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  the  Minister  announces  his 
intention  some  weeks  before.  There  is  a  great  attendance, 
there  is  the  most  painful  anxiety  to  know  what  he  is  going  to 
recommend.”  Mr.  Disraeli  had  taken  another  course.  “  At 
the  end  of  a  night,  in  the  coolest  way  possible,  without  the 
smallest  notice,  Mr.  Walpole  proposed  to  add  to  the  tail  of  the 
Militia  Bill  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  every  man  who  had  served 
in  the  Militia  for  two  years  should  have  a  vote  for  the  county.” 
According  to  Macaulay’s  calculation,  this  would  add  about, 
“  six  thousand  voters  to  every  county  in  England  and  Wales.” 
And  the  three  qualifications  were  youth,  poverty,  and 
'ignorance.  As  to  age,  “  the  nearer  to  eighteen,  the 


better.”  As  to  poverty,  “  the  elector  is  to  be  a  person 
to  whom  a  shilling  a  day  is  an  object.”  As  to  ignor¬ 
ance,  the  men  who  compose  the  Militia  “  are  not  among  the 
most  educated  or  the  most  intelligent  of  our  labouring-classes.” 
From  this  and  similar  indications  of  the  neo-Toryism  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  Macaulay  augured  a  serious  danger  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  : — “  On  the  whole,  what  I  do 
expect  is  that  they  will  offer  a  pertinacious,  vehement,  pro¬ 
voking  opposition  to  safe  and  reasonable  change  ;  and  that 
then,  in  some  moment  of  fear  or  caprice,  they  will  bring  in 
and  fling  upon  the  table,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  or  levity, 
some  plan  which  will  loosen  the  very  foundations  of  society.” 
This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  variety  of  ways  already, 
and  it  is  probably  destined  to  receive  some  more  illustrations. 
Fortunately,  the  Tories  have  only  been  once  in  office  with  a 
majority  since  Macaulay  uttered  the  prediction,  and  then  we  all 
know  how  near  they  were  to  involving  England  in  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  and  disastrous  wars  of  modern  times.  And 
as  it  was,  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  backed 
up  by  the  country,  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  wholly  un¬ 
provoked  wars  in  South  Africa  and  India, — wars  which  added 
largely  to  the  Debt  and  taxation  of  the  country,  and  from 
the  calamitous  consequences  of  which  the  present  Government 
has  only  as  yet  succeeded  in  partially  delivering  us. 

The  last  illustration  of  Macaulay’s  gloomy  prophecy  has  just 
been  supplied  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  startling  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  former  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  provisional  agree¬ 
ment  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  when  he  had  nothing  before  him 
but  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  arrangement.  He  saw  the  scheme 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  breeze  of  unpopularity,  and  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  inflicting  what  seemed  a  feasible 
defeat  on  the  Government.  In  that  exhilarating  prospect  the 
interests  of  shipowners,  the  risk  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the 
rights  of  private  property,  the  complex  problem  of  our 
occupation  of  Egypt,  were  forgotten  or  disregarded.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  party  whose  soberest  leader  is  capable  of 
exhibiting  such  freaks  of  perilous  levity  ?  But  Lord  Salisbury 
on  Tuesday  evening  surpassed — which  was  not  easy — the 
rashness  of  his  colleague  in  the  Commons.  The  speech  was  un¬ 
premeditated — Lord  Salisbury  said  so  in  his  first  sentence  ; 
yet  this  is  the  sort  of  policy  which  a  responsible  statesman,  the 
leader  of  a  great  party,  one  who  aspires  to  guide  the  counsels 
and  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  nation,  thinks 
it  prudent  to  fling  upon  the  public  mind  without  the  slightest 
warning.  Assuming  that  M.  de  Lesseps  has  legally  an  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  canalisation  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
nevertheless,  says  Lord  Salisbury,  “  I  doubt  very  much  the 
competence  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Khedive  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  should  bar  the  nations  from  the  natural  right  of 
a  passage  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

. This  is  something  more  than  a  legal  question  ;  it 

deals  with  that  far  higher  question  of  how  far  Governments 
have  the  power  to  confer,  without  appeal,  on  persons  receiving 
concessions,  prerogatives  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  natural  access  to  means  of  transit  which,  as  a 
primd,  facie  right,  is  possessed  by  the  commerce  of  the  world.” 

Well  might  the  Lord  Chancellor  express  his  “  unfeigned 
astonishment  ”  at  such  a  doctrine.  No  more  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trine  was  ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  Parliament ;  and  from  the 
lips,  too, of  the  stout,  the  almost  fanatical  champion  of  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan  !  Egypt  belongs 
to  its  Sovereign  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  British  dominions 
belongs  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
just  as  much  right  to  make  canals  and  railways  through 
British  territory,  in  spite  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  England, 
as  they  have  to  make  canals  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
without  leave  of  the  Sovereign  Power.  Suppose  we  had 
annexed  Egypt  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  what  would  the  British 
Jingo  think  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  proposal  that  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  or  any  other  portion  of  Egyptian  territory,  should  be 
considered  the  common  property  of  mankind,  so  far  as  the 
needs  of  cosmopolitan  commerce  required  it  ?  If  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  propounded  such  a  doctrine,  how  every  Tory 
newspaper  and  platfqrm  would  resound  with  indignation ! 
Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  never  uttered  a  sentence  which  even 
ingenious  perversion  could  twist  into  decent  resemblance  to 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Communistic  suggestion.  And  here  lies  the 
danger.  When  a  Badical  propounds  a  startling  doctrine,  a 
thousand  tongues  and  pens  are  on  the  alert  to  sound  the 
alarm  and  magnify  the  danger.  But  the  public  have  not  yet 
realised  the  portentous  change  which  has  passed  over  the 
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Conservative  party  since  their  late  leader  undertook  their 
education,  nor  the  consequent  danger  of  giving  them  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  the  career  of  the 
late  Government  proved,  a  Tory  Ministry  with  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
under  no  check,  except  from  public  opinion,  and  cannot  be 
ejected  till  it  chooses  to  dissolve.  And  it  may  persuade 
itself,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government  did,  that  public 
opinion  is  on  its  side.  Indications  are  rife  that  the  advent  of 
a  Tory  Government  to  office  just  now  would  be  signalised, 
among  other  adventures,  by  some  Irish  policy  which  might 
disintegrate  the  Empire,  shake  the  foundations  of  property, 
and  necessitate  the  independence  or  reconquest  of  Ireland. 
A  great  deal  more  than  the  question  of  a  second  Suez  Canal 
is  involved  in  the  substitution  at  this  moment  of  a  Tory  for  a 
Liberal  Government,  and  we  trust  and  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
stituencies  are  alive  to  the  danger. 


THE  SITTING  TENANT. 

UT  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  amendment,  we 
should  say  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was 
moving  on  fast.  Two  clauses  in  as  many  days,  when  in  one 
of  them  is  embodied  the  two  main  principles  of  the  measure, 
is  excellent  progress.  But  then  Mr.  Balfour’s  amendment  may 
be  thought  to  strike  at  one  of  these  main  principles,  and,  in 
that  case,  the  progress  of  the  Bill  may  yet  be  delayed  by 
efforts  made  to  get  the  recent  decision  of  the  House  reversed 
or  modified.  Still,  it  is  something  that  the  question  of  the 
sitting  tenant  has  been  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the  successive 
divisions  of  Tuesday  night  have  at  all  events  accomplished 
this.  The  strength  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  has  been  fairly 
gauged,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  existing  House  of 
Commons  its  strength  is  to  sit  still.  On  the  whole,  we  are  a 
little  surprised  that  the  sitting  tenant  was  not  able  to  make  a 
better  fight.  There  is  a  superficial  equity  about  his  claims 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  win  more  sympathy  than 
was  actually  forthcoming.  When  once  it  has  been  admitted 
that  a  tenant  who  has  made  improvements  is  entitled  to 
claim  compensation  for  them  when  he  quits  his  holding, 
why  should  not  he  be  equally  entitled  to  claim  com¬ 
pensation  if  his  rent  is  raised  in  consideration  of  them  ? 
In  the  one  case,  no  doubt,  he  leaves  so  much  of  his 
capital  behind  him,  and  if  he  gets  no  compensation,  it  is 
altogether  lost  to  him.  But  in  the  other  case,  this  same 
capital  may  conceivably  be  made  to  yield  him  no  profit.  Sup¬ 
posing,  for  example,  his  rent  is  £100  a  year,  and  he  has  laid 
out  £1,000  upon  the  land.  He  is  out  of  pocket  by  the  in¬ 
terest  which  he  has  either  to  pay  if  he  borrowed  the  money,  or 
to  forego  if  he  has  taken  it  out  of  other  investments,  but  he 
hopes  to  recoup  himself  for  this  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
farm.  The  landlord,  however,  is  equally  aware  of  this  in¬ 
creased  value,  and  at  once  raises  the  rent  in  proportion.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  tenant  is  worse  off  than  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  made  no  improvements.  In  that  case,  he  would  have 
kept  or  not  have  borrowed  his  £1,000,  and  have  gone  on 
paying  his  old  rent.  As  it  is,  he  has  spent  his  £1,000,  and 
has  to  pay  a  higher  rent  into  the  bargain.  How  can  it  be 
just  to  leave  him  without  protection  against  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  ? 

To  this  we  answer,  first,  that  the  Bill  does  in  a  great 
measure  protect  him  ;  and  next,  that  so  far  as  it  does  not,  he 
could  only  be  protected  at  the  cost  of  an  entire  revolution  in 
a  land  system  which,  on  the  whole,  works  well,  and  which  only 
a  very  small  minority  of  those  who  work  it  wish  to  upset.  The 
power  of  the  landlord  to  raise  the  rent  on  a  sitting  tenant’s 
improvements  will,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law,  be  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  margin.  The  sitting  tenant  can  always  hold  over 
the  landlord  the  threat  of  becoming  an  out-going  tenant.  Con¬ 
sequently,  whenever  the  landlord  thinks  of  raising  the  rent  on 
a  tenant’s  improvements,  he  may  in  ordinary  times  be  sure  of 
getting  the  higher  rent  he  asks,  but  in  all  probability  he  will 
only  get  it  after  he  has  paid  the  value  of  the  improvements. 
When  he  has  done  that,  he  can  let  the  farm  to  a  new 
tenant,  or  he  can  make  a  fresh  bargain  with  the  former 
tenant.  If  he  attempts  to  get  the  rent  he  would 
charge  a  new  tenant  out  of  the  sitting  tenant,  with¬ 
out  recouping  him  for  the  money  he  has  spent  on  the  land, 
he  will  lay  himself  open  to  the  answer, — “Pay  me  the  value 
of  my  improvements,  and  look  out  for  another  tenant.  It  will 
^swer  my  purpose  better  to  go  away  with  my  money  in  my 
picket  and  find  a  land!ord  who  will  deal  fairly  by  me,  than  to 
stay  with  a  landlord  who  would,  if  he  could,  make  an  improv¬ 


ing  tenant  pay  twice  over  for  his  own  improvements.”  No 
doubt  there  is  a  margin  within  which  this  argument  will  not  hold 
water.  Though  no  landlord  will  be  inclined  to  risk  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  losing  a  good  tenant,  and  having  to  pay  money  down  into 
the  bargain,  there  may  be  some  who  will  try  to  raise  a 
sitting  tenant’s  rent  not  by  the  full  value,  nor  anything  near 
the  full  value  of  the  improvements  he  has  made,  but  by  just  so 
much  as  he  thinks  the  tenant  will  be  disposed  to  pay,  rather 
than  incur  the  cost  and  trouble,  of  moving.  They  will  not, 
that  is  to  say,  turn  the  rent  which  was  £100  into  £150,  but 
they  will  make  it  £105,  or  £110.  But  even  this  will  be- 
attended  with  some  risk,  for  the  tenant  may  choose  to  leave 
rather  than  pay  even  this  much  in  addition  to  what  he  pays 
already,  and  even  if  he  does  not  leave,  he  will  certainly  not 
pay  a  higher  rent,  all  told,  than  he  calculates  he  can  pay  and 
make  a  profit.  Consequently,  the  injustice  against  which 
Parliament  has  been  vainly  asked  to  protect  him  will,  under 
this  Bill,  be  very  small,  and  only  be  committed  in  exceptional 
cases. 

If  for  the  sake  of  remedying  even  this  the  Government  had 
accepted  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Borlase,  they  would 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  impracticable  task  of  giving 
the  English  tenant  the  same  security  as  they  have  given  the 
Irish  tenant,  without  importing  the  special  machinery  by" 
which  in  Ireland  this  end  has  been  attained.  How  is 
the  sitting  tenant  to  be  protected  against  a  rise  of  rent, 
unless  a  tribunal  is  created  to  determine  what  was  a  fair 
rent  for  the  farm  before  the  improvement  was  made  ?  If  im¬ 
provements  effected  by  the  tenant  were  the  only  ground  on 
which  rent  is  ever  raised,  such  a  tribunal  would  not  be 
required ;  but  who  is  to  say,  when  the  rent  of  a  farm  is  raised, 
whether  the  rise  is  due  to  a  general  rise  of  rent  in  the  district, 
or  to  an  accidental  increase  in  the  productive  capabilities  of 
the  soil,  or  to  the  opening  of  a  new  market  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  or  to  some  other  circumstance  quite  unconnected 
with  any  improvements  made  by  the  sitting  tenant? 
Before  a  demand  for  a  higher  rent  can  safely  be  put 
down  to  this  last  cause,  the  probabilities  of  its  being 
due  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  causes  must  be  carefully 
weighed.  In  point  of  fact,  a  judicial  rent  must  first  be  fixed 
which  shall  take  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  it 
is  only  of  any  excess  over  and  above  this  judicial  rent 
that  the  J udge  will  be  able  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  it  is 
rent  charged  on  the  tenant’s  improvements,  and  so  need  not 
be  paid  until  the  landlord  has  recouped  him  for  what  he  has 
done.  It  will  not  be  enough,  however,  that  the  rent  has  thus 
been  fixed,  unless  there  is  some  prohibition  against  allowing 
it  to  be  raised  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  A  judicial 
rent  which  only  held  good  for  the  year  in  which  it  was 
fixed,  would  be  no  protection  whatever  to  a  sitting 
tenant.  He  would  merely  be  secured  against  a  rise  of 
rent  for  twelve  months,  and  after  that  time  he  would  be 
in  the  same  position  that  he  is  in  now.  Thus  we  are  led 
irresistibly  to  the  second  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act.  The  establishment  of  a  judicial  rent  would  be  one 
such  feature  ;  the  definition  of  a  period  within  which  a  land¬ 
lord  should  be  forbidden  either  to  raise  an  improving  tenant’s 
rent,  or  to  give  him  notice  to  quit,  would  be  another.  After 
that,  it  would  certainly  seem  hard  to  forbid  a  tenant  from  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  right  thus  created  ;  and  the  third  feature,  free 
sale,  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  two  others.  The 
result  of  introducing  this  system  was  very  well  described  by 
Sir  Thomas  Acland  on  Wednesday.  It  would  be  to  “put  an 
end  for  ever  to  that  which  has  been  the  great  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  English  agriculture, — the  system  under  which 
fair-minded  landlords  with  intelligent  agents  had  pursued,  for 
a  century  at  least,  the  policy  of  engaging  good  tenants,  treat¬ 
ing  them  liberally,  and  letting  them  make  a  fair  and  re¬ 
munerative  profit  on  their  farms,  with  the  expectation  that 
twenty  years  afterwards  the  land  would  be  worth  more  money.” 
The  advocates  of  the  sitting  tenant — the  sitting  tenants  them¬ 
selves  do  not  seem  to  care  much  about  the  matter — must 
make  out  a  much  stronger  case  than  anything  we  have  yet 
had  from  them,  before  it  will  seem  good  policy  to  exchange 
this  state  of  things  for  that  which,  under  wholly  different 
circumstances,  has  been  set  up  in  Ireland. 


MR.  COWEN  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  SHORTCOMINGS. 

R.  COWEN,  in  speaking  on  Saturday  to  the  miners  of 
Durham,  hit  upon  an  odd  accusation  against  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  still  odder  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  he 
complained.  His  complaint  was  of  “  the  disposition  to  plane 
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down  opinion  to  a  common  level,  to  round  off  all  individu¬ 
ality  of  character,  all  independence  of  action,  and  to  establish 
a  dull  uniformity,  instead  of  a  genial  and  enlivening  diversity 
of  thought.”  We  call  that  an  odd  accusation,  coming  as  it 
does  from  Mr.  Cowen,  because  Mr.  Co  wen  professes  to  be 
a  democrat  of  democrats ;  and  of  this  at  least  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  is  the  characteristic  disposition  of  democracy 
in  establishing  representative  institutions — a  disposition 
at  once  evil  and  good — “  to  plane  down  opinion  to  a 
common  level,  to  round  off  all  individuality  of  character, 
all  independence  of  action,  and  to  establish  a  dull  uni¬ 
formity,  instead  of  a  genial  and  enlivening  diversity 
of  thoucdit.”  We  call  this  at  once  the  evil  and  the 
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good  of  democracy  in  relation  to  the  representative  institu¬ 
tions  which  it  imposes.  It  is  both,  because  undoubtedly  in 
tending  to  make  avercir/e  opinion — what  is  right  in  the  opinion 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred — prevail  over  all  the 
varieties  of  taste  proper  to  eccentricity  and  genius,  it  does 
tend,  indeed,  to  ignore  more  and  more  that  which  is  useful  or 
interesting  to  only  one  in  the  hundred,  unless  he  can  gain  the 
ear  of  the  rest,  even  though  that  one  in  the  hundred  have 
more  human  nature  in  him  than  all  the  other  ninety  and  nine 
put  together.  Of  course,  this  involves  a  great  evil  wherever 
what  is  true  and  original  gets  suffocated  by  the  dullness  of  the 
multitude  ;  of  course,  too,  it  involves  a  great  good,  when  it  really 
results  in  the  raising  of  the  ninety  and  nine  common-place 
people  to  a  fractionally  higher  level  of  character  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  even  though  that  elevation  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  the 
exceptional  character  which  is  discouraged  and  depressed. 
The  whole  meaning  of  democracy  is,  however,  that  the 
advantage  of  the  few  must  be  sacrificed,  when  it  comes  into 
competition,  as  it  often  must  do,  with  the  good  of  the  many ; 
— that  a  very  small  substantial  increase  in  the  knowledge  and 
dignity  of  the  million  is  to  be  secured  at  the  cost,  if  it  must  be, 
of  a  much  larger  increase  in  the  knowledge  and  dignity  of  the 
middle  or  upper  class  ;  that  a  more  diffused  respectability  of  the 
dull,  uniform  character  is  to  be  gained,  if  it  can  only  be  so  gained, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  high  concentration  of  taste  and  refinement 
in  a  single  class.  When  a  Conservative  says  to  us  that  the 
modern  House  of  Commons  is  not  what  the  unreformed  House 
of  Commons  was, — a  stage  for  the  brilliant  display  of  the 
great  gifts  of  a  few, — we  always  reply  that  we  admit  the  truth 
of  what  is  alleged,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  what  the 
unreformed  House  of  Commons  was  not,  an  Assembly  in  which 
the  elementary  education  of  between  four  and  five  millions  of 
children  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the 
higher  culture  of  a  few  score  of  select  youths.  In  the  old 
House  of  Commons,  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
would  have  been  impossible.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
refined  passages  of  arms  between  men  of  taste  and  genius,  who 
compete  rather  for  an  imaginative  victory  over  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  than  for  success  in  interpreting  the  wants  of  the 
foiling  millions,  are  becoming  impossible.  But  Mr.  Cowen  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  wish  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  democracy  with¬ 
out  having  any  of  its  evils, —  to  secure  all  the  attention  which 
democracy  does  certainly  secure  to  the  prosaic  wants  and 
sufferings  of  the  million,  and  to  have  as  well  all  the  freshness, 
elasticity,  and  genius  which  used  to  be  displayed  in  a  House 
of  Commons  that  was  not  so  closely  related  to  the  wants  of 
the  million,  but  which  could  afford  to  foster  and  applaud  wit 
and  imagination  whenever  they  were  displayed,  and  how¬ 
ever  irrelevant  they  were  to  the  cravings  of  the  people.  The 
mere  fact  that  there  are  twenty  people  to  be  considered,  where 
there  were  not  so  very  long  ago  only  ten,  and  that  these  twenty 
are  very  often  gathered  into  a  close  town  group,  where  the  ten 
were  spread  over  a  considerable  acreage  in  the  country,  has 
itself  a  tendency  “  to  plane  down  opinion  to  a  common 
level,  to  round  off  all  individuality  of  character,  all  independ¬ 
ence  of  action.”  For  the  larger  number,  especially  when 
collected  in  a  more  concentrated  group,  impress  themselves 
and  their  dull  uniform  wants  much  more  powerfully  on 
the  mind,  and  obscure  your  sense  of  the  freshness 
of  unusual  or  unique  forms  of  character  by  the  dead- 
level  of  need  which  they  too  often  present.  We  can 
hardly  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Cowen,  as  a  well- 
known  advocate  of  democracy,  can  reasonably  complain 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  success  in  representing  a 
democracy.  And  it  is  success  in  representing  a  democracy  to 
give  the  same  slow,  emphatic  utterance  to  all  wide-spread 
wants,  and  the  same  sturdy  discouragement  to  those  exceptional 
flights  of  individuality  and  genius  which,  though  they  may 
lighten  the  political  atmosphere,  do  so  at  the  cost  of  with¬ 
drawing  attention  from  the  great  leading  features  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  scene. 


But  if  Mr.  Cowen’s  complaint  of  the  House  of  Commons 

is,  as  coming  from  a  democrat,  an  odd  one,  his  proposed 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  he  complains  is  odder 
still.  He  thinks  that  if  more  members  of  the  working- 
class  could  be  got  into  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
would  get  “  an  ingenuousness  and  freshness  of  char¬ 
acter”  which  would  greatly  relieve  the  dull  uniformity 
of  the  Assembly.  Now,  so  far  as  the  present  Assembly  is 
marked  by  dullness  and  uniformity,  the  reason  is,  we  think,  not 
in  the  least  the  want  of  individual  ability,  and  even  talent,  in 
that  assembly,  but  the  want  of  opportunity  for  their  success¬ 
ful  display.  Business  exigencies,  party  exigencies,  and  the 
overpowering  pressure  of  the  constituencies  almost  suffocate 
what  individual  ability  and  resource  there  is  in  the  House. 
Five  out  of  six  able  men  have  to  be  silent,  in  order  that  the 
sixth  may  get  the  opportunity  of  shortly  exposing  the  folly  of 
the  vain  and  empty  bidders  for  popular  favour.  Fill  the 
House  with  men  of  the  genuine  artisan  class,  and  though  they 
might  be  as  ingenuous  as  Mr.  Burt  and  as  fresh  as  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  feeling  more 
keenly  than  any  of  their  colleagues  the  absolute  need  of 
action  rather  than  talk,  they  would,  like  Mr.  Burt  and 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  pretty  sedulously  hold  their  tongues,  and 
follow  their  leaders  in  suppressing  as  much  a3  possible 
the  volubility  of  the  loquacious  party.  That,  no  doubt,  would 
be  a  grand  result,  and  one  which  we  have  always  desired  ;  but 
it  would  not  be  the  result  for  which  Mr.  Cowen  looks.  It  would 
not  restore  the  old  vivacity  and  originality  of  an  Assembly  in 
which  the  great  majority  listened  and  the  man  of  genius 
talked,  but  would  at  best  only  tend  to  diminish  the  confusion 
of  an  Assembly  in  which  the  political  speculators  talk,  and  the 
men  of  sagacity  only  try  to  compress  talk.  A  few  more  shrewd 
working-men  might  greatly  improve  the  representative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  House  of  Commons, — we  are  disposed  to  think 
they  would  greatly  improve  it, — but  certainly  the  way  in  which 
they  would  improve  it  would  not  be  by  breaking  through  the 
dull  uniformity  of  opinion,  but  rather  by  trying  to  suppress 
the  impertinent  exuberances  of  opinion, — a  very  different 
matter, — in  short,  by  urging  the  House  of  Commons  more 
steadily  to  decisive  votes.  The  artisans  would  reflect  the 
democracy  even  better  than  the  present  representatives  reflect 

it,  and  because  they  reflected  it  better,  they  would  talk  less 
and  do  more  work.  But  that  appears  to  be  exactly  what 
Mr.  Cowen  complains  of.  If  we  understand  him  rightly,  he 
wants  to  see  the  House  do  less  work  and  talk  better 
than  it  does.  But  if  he  wants  all  the  brilliancy  and  originality 
of  the  olden  times,  and  yet  all  the  sympathy  with  the  “  dim 
common  populations  ”  of  the  modern  times,  he  must  be  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  and  though  he  may  get  more  of  the  last  by  getting 
members  of  the  working-class  into  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
will,  for  that  very  reason,  get  less  of  the  first.  His  working- 
class  Members  will  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  working- 
class  ;  and  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  working-class, 
means  a  much  grimmer  silence  and  a  much  more  decisive 
gift  for  action  than  was  the  habit  of  the  brilliant  days  on  which 
Mr.  Cowen  looks  back  with  yearning  and  regret. 


THE  LUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCII. 

r  I IHE  movement  for  recognising  in  some  public  way  the  ser- 
JL  vices  rendered  to  Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is 
receiving  the  cordial  adhesion  of  the  abler  and  more  influential  of 
his  political  opponents,  and  probably  nothing  but  the  Duke’s  own 
modesty  will  prevent  it  from  attaining  complete  success.  Such 
a  movement  is  characteristically  Scotch  ;  it  has  only  to  take 
the  familiar  shape  of  the  presentation  of  “  an  address  and  a 
purse  of  sovereigns,”  to  become  completely  so.  Wherever  the 
flippant  heresies  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  “  Social  Equality  ”  may 
have  been  received  with  favour,  there  is  no  hope  of  their 
taking  root  north  of  the  Tweed ;  there  man  is  recognised  as 
above  all  things  a  labouring  animal.  Since  the  Union,  still 
more  since  the  breaking-up  of  the  Highland  Clans,  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  Scotland  has  not  been  so  desperate 
as  it  was  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and, 
man  for  man,  the  Scotch  commonalty  is  probably  better-off  at 
the  present  moment  than  the  English.  But  creed  and  climate 
have  perpetuated  the  tradition — which,  after  all,  is  religion  in 
daily  life — that  whatever  a  man  finds  to  do,  he  is  bound  to 
do  it  with  all  his  might.  Every  Scotchman  is  expected  to  go 
through  life  resolutely  performing  his  duties,  expecting  no 
reward  but  that  given  by  a  good  conscience,  receiving  no 
encouragement  from  the  undemonstrative  but  vigilant  observeri 
of  his  career,  except  an  occasional  but  encouraging  grip  of 
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the  hand  from  some  brother-labourer,  saying  to  all  ener¬ 
vating  temptations  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  in 
the  words  of  Burke, — but  under  his  breath, — “  For  God’s 
sake  let  us  pass  on,  for  God’s  sake  let  us  pass  on  !”  When, 
at  last,  he  has  achieved  what  material  and  moral  success 
is  open  to  him,  and  when  he  is  in  the  vale  of  years,  his 
contemporaries  discover  that  he  has  been  a  credit  to  his  parish 
or  his  profession,  to  his  country  or  his  species.  A  committee 
is  formed,  to  organise  a  demonstration  in  his  honour.  A  dinner 
is  given  him,  and  an  address  presented  testifying  that  he  has 
been  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  above  all  things  indicat¬ 
ing  the  lesson  of  his  life  for  other  and  younger  men.  If  the 
committee,  after  due  deliberation,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  purse  of  sovereigns  is  not  likely  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  man  of  threescore  and  ten,  or  to  have  a  demoralising 
effect  on  his  family,  that  is  presented  along  with  the  address, 
as,  to  use  the  old-fashioned  and  somewhat  metaphysical  Scotch 
phraseology,  “  a  tangible  token  of  our  esteem.” 

Scotch  Peers, in  spite  of  their  curious  relationship  to  the  Scotch 
Democracy,  are  expected  to  work  hard.  If  any  one  of  them 
figures  before  the  world  as  a  debauchee  or  a  spendthrift,  his 
Order  treat  him  as  a  pariah.  When  in  the  course  of  their 
history  they  have  as  a  class  seemed  lazy  and  indifferent 
to  the  public  welfare,  such  an  ominous  and  revolutionary 
growl  has  reached  them  from  below  as  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  Carlyle’s  “  Diary  ”  during  his  days  of  sansculotte 
Radicalism,  “  Canaille  faineante ,  que  faites-vous  la  ?  Down 
with  your  double-barrels.  Take  spades,  if  ye  can  do  no 
better,  and  work  or  die  1”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Scotch 
Peers  of  the  present  day  do  such  public  work  as  comes  to 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Probably  not  more  than 
three  of  their  number  could  be  mentioned  who  are  not  serving, 
as  presidents,  or  as  secretaries,  or  in  some  other  post,  on  a  politi¬ 
cal,  or  philanthropic,  or  ecclesiastical  committee.  Of  the  dozen 
or  so  of  young  politicians  who  might  at  the  present  moment 
be  described  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hopefuls,  at  least  a  fourth 
are  Scotch  Peers  on  the  bright  side  of  forty.  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  has,  after  his  fashion,  worked  hard  and  long  and 
quietly.  He  is  recognised  throughout  Scotland  as  having 
meant  well  and  done  well,  according  to  his  lights.  No 
faineant  or  absentee  landlord,  he  has  sought  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  tenants,  his  dependants,  and  his  country.  He 
is  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  surely  the  time  has  come  to 
give  him  a  dinner  and  an  address. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  the  survivor  of  four  very 
dissimilar  Scotchmen,  whose  names  some  fifteen  years 
ago  the  traveller  north  of  the  Tweed  found  in  every  one’s 
mouth,  whose  influence  was  coloured  by,  if  not  due  to  their 
personality,  and  whose  successors  their  country  has  yet 
to  discover.  There  was  James  Baird,  the  man  of  iron  and 
Evangelical,  but  energetic,  orthodoxy,  the  Dumbiedykes  of  his 
Church,  anxiously  asking  of  his  clerical  advisers,  as  a  theo¬ 
logical  or  ecclesiastical  difficulty  presented  itself,  “  Will  siller 
dae’t  ?”  and  ready  with  his  half-million.  There  was  Norman 
Macleod,  a  Burns  in  gown  and  bands,  yet  Celtic  to  his  finger- 
ends,  and  whose  Broad  Churchism  was  really  the  enthusiasm  of 
Wordsworthianism.  There  was  Alexander  Bussel,  with  his 
masculine  humour  and  his  ready  pen,  the  last  and,  perhaps, 
the  robustest  of  the  Scotch  Yoltaireans,  not  believing  much 
more,  perhaps,  than  that  the  earth  is  less  the  inheritance  of 
the  Saints  than  the  hunting-ground  for  a  succession  of  clever 
fellows,  yet  the  sincere  foe  of  intolerance,  illiberalism,  and 
oppression,  in  every  shape  and  form.  Beside  these  three, 
resisting  here,  co-operating  there,  or  rather  around  them,  a 
social  atmosphere  fully  as  much  as  a  person,  there  stood  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  They  have  gone,  and  he  remains,  as  he  was 
then,  the  leviathan  of  land  and  of  the  natural  Conservatism  that 
rallies  round  land,  floating  over  many  a  square  mile  in  many  a 
county.  You  cannot  be  a  day  in  Scotland  but  you  find  that 
in  most  public,  and  in  not  a  few  private  transactions,  “  the 
Duke  ” — for  there  is  but  one  Duke  in  Scotland,  though  several 
“  his  Graces  ” — has  to  be  calculated  with.  The  battle  of 
Liberalism  in  the  North  has  been  essentially  a  struggle 
against  his  influence,  from  the  day  when  he  nailed  his 
political  colours  to  the  mast  down  to  the  Midlothian  Campaign. 
Much  of  this  influence  may,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  his 
acres  and  his  rental,  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  political 
symbol,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  social  atmosphere. 
With  no  public  man  of  the  time  would  it  seem  more  absurd 
to  associate  brilliancy  than  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  He 
"s  no  orator,  he  is,  indeed,  the  reverse  of  an  orator.  He  once 
had  occasion  to  make  a  series  of  short  speeches  as  chairman 
at  an  agricultural  dinner,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  few 


good-natured  common-places.  Being  among  his  own  people, 
in  his  own  county  of  Dumfries,  he  felt  at  his  ease,  and  was 
beginning  to  dwell  on  some  subject  in  which  he  had  an 
interest,  when  he  suddenly  pulled  himself  up  with  the  remark 
that,  if  he  spoke  at  greater  length,  “  there  would  be  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  papers  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had 
made  a  long  speech.’’  The  Duke’s  comic  horror  at  the 
bare  idea  of  such  a-  thing  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
David  Copperfield’s  remonstrance  with  himself  on  his  first 
attempt  to  smoke, — “  Copperfield,  why  did  you  try  it ?  You 
might  have  known  you  couldn’t  do  it !’’  The  Duke  has  made 
only  one  humorous  remark  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  he  was  probably  never  more  terribly  in  earnest  than  when 
he  made  it.  For  it  was  shortly  after  the  Disraeli  Reform  Act 
had  become  law,  subsequently  to  its  transformation  in  the 
Commons  ;  the  Duke  declared  that  it  contained  nothing  of 
the  original  measure  but  the  word  “  whereas.” 

Yet  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Duke’s  influence  and  popu¬ 
larity  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  personality.  He  has 
shown  himself  from  first  to  last  a  man  of  invincible  amiability. 
Scotch  Liberalism  may  war  with  his  influence,  and  denounce 
his  agents  and  subordinates  ;  it  spares  and  respects  himself. 
Roxburghshire  and  Dumfriesshire  tenants  are  bitter  enough 
on  occasions  with  the  Duke’s  chamberlains,  but  they  evidently 
think  the  Duke  himself  can  do  no  wrong.  Then,  though  he 
may  be  intellectually  short-sighted,  and  though  his  mental 
movements  may  be  slow,  he  is  a  good  and  careful  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Before  the  Scotch  Patronage  Abolition  Act  of  1874  was 
passed,  he,  although  an  Episcopalian,  discharged  the  difficult 
duties  of  patron  to  a  large  number  of  Presbyterian  parishes 
with  almost  perfect  success.  His  selections  of  incumbents  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  objected  to,  because  before  making  them  he 
had  studied  the  characters  and  ascertained  the  wants  of  the 
congregations  requiring  spiritual  instructors.  Above  all  things, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  popularity  is  due  to  his  having,  un¬ 
consciously  perhaps  and  simply  by  being  faithful  to  his  excellent 
instincts,  converted  his  position  of  landlord  and  feudal  superior 
into  a  benevolent  patriarchate.  But  little  of  snobbishness  and 
nothing  of  flunkeyism  mingles  with  the  respect  paid  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  at  all  events  by  humble  folk. 
It  is  but  the  expression  of  a  belief  that  he  has  lived  with,  and 
in  many  ways  for,  his  people,  but  never  on  them,  or  for 
himself. 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
as  the  typical  country  gentleman  of  Scotland,  the  centre  of 
its  landed  interest,  the  improver  of  estates,  the  builder  of 
harbours,  the  natural  bulwark  of  Church  and  State,  that  one 
is  apt  to  forget  that  he  once  had  a  political  ambition,  and 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  have  it  gratified.  He  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister  at  thirty-five,  or  four  years  before  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  the  youngest  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  of  the 
inner  circle,  reached  that  dignity.  He  was  Peel’s  colleague 
from  1842  to  184G,  first  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  then  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.  It  was  his  secession  and  that  of  the 
then  Lord  Stanley  which  caused '  Peel  to  resign,  at  the  most 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  measure  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  His  return  to  the  side  of  Peel,  his  manly 
declaration  in  a  letter  to  him,  “  I  am  ready,  at  the  risk  of  any 
imputation  that  may  be  cast  upon  me,  to  give  my  decided 
support  not  only  to  your  Administration  generally,  but  to  the 
passing  through  Parliament  of  a  measure  for  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Corn  Laws,”  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  his  chief’s 
final  resolution  to  complete  his  great  work.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
the  Duke’s  Conservatism  has  ever  been  even  purged  of  the  Peel 
leaven,  unless,  indeed, the  successful  Midlothian  campaign  of  his 
old  colleague  has  produced  that  result.  u  Dod  ’  still  classes  him, 
as  it  classes  Lord  Selborne,  as  a  Liberal-Conservative.  He 
never  served  under  the  late  Lord  Derby,  and  probably  had 
little  sympathy  with  him.  It  was  not  till  the  second  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Lord  Derby’s  successor  that  he  could  be  got  to 
recognise  his  party  authority  with  even  a  semblance  of  hearti¬ 
ness.  His  dislike  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  dislike  of  the 
honest,  if  rather  dull  man  for  the  theatrical  political 
adventurer.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  for  the  Buccleuch 
estates  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  that,  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Peel  Administration  the  Duke  found  his 
political  vocation  gone,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  his  grandfather,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Adam 
Smith.  The  one  might  not  have  obtained  their  patriarchal 
government,  nor  the  other  have  had  completed  that  harbour 
of  Granton,  which  is  the  greatest  public  enterprise  ever  executed 
in  Scotland  at  the  cost  of  a  private  individual,  if  the  Duke  had 
become  a  busy  partisan  and  place-hunter.  About  a  generation 
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ago,  lie  found  liis  true  mission ;  and  it  is  because  be  bas  dis¬ 
charged  tbat  mission  faithfully  and  honourably  that  Scotland, 
which  has  defeated  him  on  a  hundred  political  battle-fields, 
and  hopes  to  defeat  him  on  many  more,  sees  no  inconsistency 
or  degradation  in  recognising  him  as  a  national  benefactor. 


THE  SET-OFFS  AGAINST  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

THAT  science  has  as  much  right  to  its  airs  of  self-con¬ 
fidence,  as  an  unparallelled  series  of  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  successes  could  give  it,  every  intelligent  man  will 
admit.  In  the  line  of  its  own  discoveries  it  has  achieved 
wonders,  and  the  only  word  of  admonition  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  pronounce  is,  that  these  wonders  have  turned  the  heads  of 
too  many  scientific  men,  and  led  them  to  claim  as  the  province 
of  science,  what  science,  as  they  understand  it,  has  no  prospect 
of  ever  conquering  at  all.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  this 
mistaken  self-confidence  or  arrogance  of  science,  we  will  make 
three  quotations.  Two  are  from  a  book  of  which  we  said  some¬ 
thing  last  week,  Dr.  Maudsley’s  book  on  “  Body  and  Will,”  of 
which  one  may  describe  the  fault  as  this,  that  it  applies  the 
scientific  method  very  successfully  where  the  ordinary  scientific 
method  is  appropriate,  and  wholly  ignores — nay,  resolutely 
denies — all  facts  to  which  the  scientific  method,  as  men  of 
science  understand  it,  is  wholly  inappropriate.  Here  is  one 
passage  : — “  Can  there  be  a  greater  absurdity,  when  we  think  of 
it,  a  more  completely  knowledge-annihilating  device,  than  to 
pretend  to  keep  provinces  of  knowledge,  however  acquired, 
rigorously  asunder  !  To  assert  liberty  and  self-sufficingness  in 
one  science,  and  necessity  and  interdependence  in  ail  other 
sciences,  is  really  the  negation  of  all  science.  It  is  a  gaping 
contradiction  in  the  very  foundation  of  knowledge,  which  renders 
any  stable  superstructure  impossible ;  for  how  can  man,  being 
one,  have  real  knowledge  unless  it  is  unity  of  knowledge  ?  How 
make  for  himself  a  synthesis  of  the  world,  if  he  is  required  to 
preserve  an  absolute  separation,  an  impassable  chasm,  between 
two  regions  of  knowledge  ?”  That  represents  precisely  the  very 
vice  of  modern  science, — that  it  will  admit  no  paradoxes, 
no  differences  too  deep  for  the  unifying  power  of  the  human 
intellect,  and,  therefore,  attempts  to  introduce  an  artificial 
unity  into  provinces  which,  the  more  we  study  them,  the 
more  we  find  to  contain  principles  which  cannot  by  any 
legerdemain  of  the  intellect  be  shaded  off  into  each  other. 
And  it  is  characteristic  of  the  arrogance  of  science,  that  it  is 
that  very  same  school  of  science — the  school  of  physical 
science — which  denies  most  peremptorily,  even  to  the  principle 
of  uniform  causation,  any  intuitional  universality,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  assumes  to  impose  that  principle  on  the  conscience 
and  the  will,  against  the  protest  of  self-knowledge.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  principle  which  has  been  only  em¬ 
pirically  established,  should  be  perfectly  open  to  empirical 
exceptions.  Yet,  paradox  being  of  the  very  truth  of  human 
life  as  we  know  it,  and  science,  as  learnt  from  the  physical 
provinces  of  existence,  not  enduring  paradox,  the  whole  effort 
of  such  science  as  Dr.  Maudsley’s  is  devoted  to  suppressing  the 
evidences  of  paradox  which  abound  in  all  human  experience 
when  candidly  recorded.  If  we  replied  to  Dr.  Maudsley  that  no 
sensible  man  had  ever  asserted  “  liberty  and  self-sufficingness  ” 
as  the  principle  of  any  science,  but  solely  thus  much, — that 
directly  you  rise  into  the  region  of  human  action,  you  find  for  the 
first  time,  amidst  the  most  ample  traces  of  the  necessity  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  lower  regions  of  life,  a  new  principle  of  liberty, 
though  of  liberty  ranging  within  very  narrow  limits,  a  principle  of 
which  there  had  been  no  sign  in  the  physical  region,  he  would,  we 
suppose,  reply  that  no  matter  how  limited  its  range,  real  liberty, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  is  the  negation  of  causation  as  we  know  it,  and 
therefore  the  negation  of  science.  To  which  we  should  rejoin, — 
Yes,  if  you  define  science  as  meaning  anything  less  than  know¬ 
ledge,  if  you  define  it  as  denoting  only  that  department  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  which  uniform  causation  rules,  of  course  it  is  so.  But 
as  you  not  only  admit,  but  even  assert,  that  our  only  knowledge 
of  the  uniformity  of  causation  is  purely  empirical,  have  you  the 
smallest  right  to  pooh-pooh,  as  a  ‘priori  impossible,  a  new  frag¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  of  which  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  that 
under  the  same  antecedent  conditions  you  know  two  different 
actions  to  be  equally  possible  P 

Now,  take  another  instance  of  the  marvellous  arrogance 
with  which  Dr.  Maudsley  imposes  the  yoke  of  the  physical 
sciences  ou  the  moral  order  which  he  is  investigating.  He  says 
very  justly  that  “if  there  be  an  intuitive  truth  in  the  hope  and 
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conviction  of  a  future  realisation  of  lofty  ideals,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  realisation  will  take  place  on  earth.”  But  then  he 
goes  on : — “  It  is,  perchance,  a  cosmic  instinct  of  the  matter  of 
which  we  are  constituted.  In  the  countless  millions  of  space- 
pervading  orbs,  it  may  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  the 
functions  of  many  to  take  up  the  tale  of  organic  evolution,  and 
to  carry  the  process  to  higher  and  higher  levels, — even  to  or¬ 
ganisations  that  are  utterly  inconceivable  to  us,  constituted  as 
we  are.  For  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  the  earth  and  its 
sun  are  all  in  all ;  but  in  the  universe  and  its  evolution,  new 
heavens  and  new  earths  may  be  natural  incidents,  and  the 
whole  solar  system  to  which  the  earth  belongs  of  no  greater 
moment  than  the  life  of  the  meanest  insect  is  in  the  history 
of  that  system,  of  no  greater  proportion  than  a  moment 
in  its  duration.  How  grotesquely  ludicrous,  then,  the  absurdity 
of  man’s  vainly  attempted  conceptions  of  a  great  first  cause  or 
purpose  of  things.”  In  other  words,  Dr.  Maudsley  scorns  to  attach 
any  value  to  what  he  calls  elsewhere  the  “  evolutional  nisus,” 
inspiring  idealism,  when  it  happens  to  be  found — where  alone, 
indeed,  it  ever  is  found, — in  the  mind  of  man,  but  is  not 
disinclined  to  regard  it,  as  appertaining  intrinsically  to  the 
nature  of  “cosmic  matter,”  as  matter.  Verily, those  who  ignore 
the  paradoxes  of  freedom  and  faith  are  condemned  by  a  sort 
of  Nemesis  to  believe  in  paradoxes  of  them  own  even  more 
astounding.  What  evidence  is  there  of  an  “  evolutional  nisus  ” 
tending  towards  idealism  in  iron  or  carbon  P  Is  “  the  evolu¬ 
tional  nisus  ”  which  astronomers  suppose  to  be  already  exhausted 
in  the  moon,  only  successfully  imprisoned  there  ?  And  why  does 
“cosmic  matter”  retain  idealistic  aspirations  in  one  place,  and 
lose  them  in  another?  Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  the 
materialist  who  recognises  the  idealistic  faith  in  man, — as  he 
cannot  but  recognise  it,  if  he  is  to  open  his  mind  to  facts  at  all, 
— and  yet  ascribes  this  idealistic  faith  to  “  cosmic  matter  ”  as 
such,  does  so  solely  and  absolutely  because,  on  his  theory,  there 
is  nothing  better  left  to  ascribe  it  to  ?  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  of  idealism  proper  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  physical 
universe,  and  that  if  there  be  any  “  cosmic  instinct  ”  of  idealism 
at  all,  it  must  be  due  to  an  inspiring  mind  in  the  universe,  and 
not  to  “  cosmic  matter.” 

Now,  take  a  third  instance  of  the  curious  and  rash  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  spirit  bred  by  the  physical  sciences.  In  last 
week's  Academy,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Douglas  Galton’s  recent 
book  by  a  very  able  student  of  physical  science,  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  to  whom  we  owe  many  original  and  ingenious®  specu¬ 
lations  on  vegetable  physiology, — for  example,  one  on  the 
origin  of  the  strawberry, — we  find  the  following  passage 
“  The  other  point  ”  [dealt  with  by  Mr.  Galton]  “  is  the 
investigations  into  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  These  are  narrated 
with  a  quaint,  scientific  naivete,  which  is  not  intended, 
doubtless,  to  be  ironical,  but  which  is  as  perfect  a  speci¬ 
men  of  irony,  in  the  pure  Greek  sense  of  the  word, 
as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  The  transparent 
candour,  reverence,  and  scientific  precision  of  Mr.  Galton’s 
reasoning  will  prove  (quite  unintentionally)  a  thousand  times 
more  annoying  to  dogmatism  than  any  other  tone  that 
could  possibly  have  been  adopted.  Abuse  the  dogmatists  can 
stand,  but  gentle  persuasion  and  clear  logic  are  really  too  trying. 
When  Mr.  Galton  remarks  that  he  has  not  yet  examined  into  the 
truth  of  Father  Clarke’s  statement  that  ‘  substantial  curative 
effects  are  often  produced, by  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes,’  or  notes  the 
absence  of  any  marked  answer  to  the  daily  prayer  ‘  that  the 
nobility  may  be  endued  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding,’ 
or  cites  the  histoi'y  of  English  ducal  houses  in  opposition  to  the 
belief  of  the  Psalmist  that  the  descendants  of  the  righteous  shall 
continue,  while  those  of  the  wicked  shall  fail,  he  is  only  honestly 
applying  the  methods  with  which  he  is  familiar  elsewhere  to  the 
particular  subject  under  dispute ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  unscientific  readers  not  to  suspect  him  of  intentional  satire.” 
Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  sublimer  tone  of  arrogant  assumption 
that  prayer  never  receives  any  answer,  than  we  find  here,  or 
one  which  is  less  becoming  in  a  writer  whose  mind  has  been 
educated  by  the  study  of  physics  and  physiology  ?  The  inner 
world  is  a  sealed  book,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  student  of  the 
modern  physical  sciences,  who  does  not  even  know  so  much  as 
this,  that  all  Christian  prayer  at  all  events,  is  cast  in  St. 
Chrysostom’s  form,  “Fulfil  now,  0  Lord, the  desires  and  petitions 
of  thy  servants,  as  may  be  most  expedient  for  them,'’  and  that 
far  more  and  far  better  answers  to  prayer  come  in  the  shape  p* 
purified  desires  than  of  granted  wishes.  And  yet  he  dogma¬ 
tises  on  prayer  with  this  sublime  scorn  for  all  the  story  of  the 
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ages.  Even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, — whom  meD  of  science  have 
claimed  as  their  champion  on  questions  of  this  kind, — has  asserted 
the  truth  of  the  paradox  which  is  the  very  key  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer, — “  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  thathateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal,”  and 
has  called  it  the  sublime  “secret  of  Jesus,”  “the  secret  by 
which  emphatically  his  Gospel  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light.”  Even  Mr.  Arnold  has  declared  that  there  is  a 
secret  life  which  is  full  of  paradoxes  to  the  man  who  looks  only 
at  the  outward  world,  or  even  at  the  world  of  physical  science, 
a  secret  life  in  which  the  paradoxes  of  self-abnegation,  and  all 
that  the  Christian  includes  iu  the  life  of  prayer,  are  not  only 
true,  but  the  only  living  truth  ;  and  yet  because  they  do  not  fall 
in  with  the  methods  of  physical  science,  we  find  the  whole  life  of 
prayer  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  successful  student  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

Science  has  had  a  great  and  glorious  career.  But  great  and 
glorious  as  that  career  has  been,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
all  its  achievements  put  together  are  of  infinitely  less  value  to  man 
than  the  secret  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  “  the  secret  of 
Jesus,” — a  secret  the  true  interpretation  of  which  involves  doubt¬ 
less  a  great  deal  of  theology  which  Mr.  Arnold  himself  rejects,  and 
a  great  deal  of  psychology  against  which  both  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
and  Dr.  Maudsley  would  hardly  think  it  worth  while,  in  their 
sublime  arrogance,  even  to  protest.  But  the  study  of  insanity, 
and  investigations  into  plant-life,  even  though  they  include 
the  origin  of  the  strawberry,  hardly  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  science  of  spiritual  life. 


ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  THE  MALAY  COUNTRY. 

SUPPOSING  that  one  possessed  Prince  Hassan’s  carpet,  the 
tree  of  inexhaustible  fruit,  the  flask  of  unfailing  water, 
and  the  cloak  of  invisibility,  so  that  one  might  travel  in  any 
region  of  this  planet  at  choice,  and  be  under  no  sort  of  bondage 
or  obligation  to  the  human  race,  the  Malay  Country  would  be 
one  of  the  best  possible  fields  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  privilege. 
There  are  wondrous  things  to  be  seen  in  the  great  forest  tracts, 
where  man  has  not  yet  intruded,  and  the  animal  world  leads  its 
life  unpersecuted  (from  the  outside)  in  the  jungle  and  the  river ; 
where  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles  have  their  home  in  the  trees, 
the  air,  and  the  swamps;  where  flowers  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  deck  our  brides  or  die  in  our  ball-rooms,  mysterious 
of  form,  and  lavish  of  growth,  drape  the  giant  palms  and  hang 
festoons  of  bells  and  feathers  over  the  dark,  swarming  waters. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  pry,  unseen,  and  with  no  need  of  pro¬ 
tection,  into  the  forest-covered  interior  of  the  great  peninsula, 
where  gigantic  pachyderms,  looking  like  monsters  of  the  far 
past,  roam  ;  to  see  the  huge  elephant,  the  one-horned  rhinoceros, 
little-eyed  and  of  enormous  weight ;  the  tapir,  quite  slender  and 
delicate  by  comparison,  and  the  wild  hog,  progenitor  of  all  pork, 
but  who  does  not  come  to  the  scraped  and  pallid  complexion  of 
his  descendants,  because  true  Malays  will  not  eat  him  ;  and 
with  these  a  solitary  plantigrade,  that  wistful-faced  bear,  who 
wants  “  back  ”  among  the  feline  and  four-handed  tribes,  and 
no  doubt,  like  Mrs.  Todgers,  finds  it  hard  to  live.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  watch  the  ways  of  this  small  creature,  with  its  close 
fur,  sensitive  nozzle,  and  narrow,  grasping  paws,  tenacious  and 
miser-like.  The  Malay  buffalo  is  bigger  than  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  varieties,  a  greyish-pink  in  colour,  hairless,  probably 
stupid,  but  happily  less  ill-treated  than  his  “explored”  brethren> 
because  he  has  not  men  to  hunt  and  torture  him,  but  only 
tigers,  and  at  least  it  is  soon  over  when  the  leopard  makes 
a  paralysing  spring  upon  him,  or  the  royal  or  the  spotted 
black  tiger  (with  the  true  stripes  traceable  in  certain  lights  upon 
his  shining,  jet-black  skin)  stalks  him  and  brings  him  down, 
fresh  and  happy  from  his  mud-bath.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  exhaust  the  foi-est-folk ;  for  there  are  the  civet, 
Java,  and  several  other  “  cats,”  the  musang  and  the 
climbing  musang,  and  the  water-dog,  known  to  us  as  the 
land-otter,  an  astute  creature,  with  (at  least  as  seen  in  captivity) 
a  remarkably  preoccupied  and  selfish  expression  of  countenance. 
This,  perhaps,  is  incidental  to  life  in  “  gardens,”  where  food  is 
not  a  fixed,  but  an  arbitrary  quantity,  and  all  the  excitement 
and  suspense  of  existence  concentrate  themselves  in  one  fateful 
moment,  monotonously  marked  by  the  advent  of  a  man  with  a 
fork  and  a  barrow.  And  there  are  four  species  of  deer,  two 
^  smaller  than  a  hare — gentle  creatures  that  might  be,  and 
’  probably  are,  pets  of  the  seraglio— one  a  noble  animal,  as  large  as 
the  elk;  wild  goats,  free,  happy,  and  hairy  ;  and  bison,  but  these 
are  not  numerous.  It  would  be  “  fine  ”  to  see  the  lives  of  these 


creatures  ;  their  wars,  their  truces,  their  strategy,  their  domesti¬ 
city,  and  to  observe  the  demeanour  towards  them  of  their 
superiors,  the  four-handed  race,  of  whom  there  are  nine  kinds  in 
the  Malay  peninsula,  besides  two  apes,  very  curious  and  discon¬ 
certing  animals,  and  a  lemur,  with  the  beautiful,  bright  eyes, 
that  cannot  bear  the  light,  peculiar  to  the  sloth  tribe.  Of 
course,  the  monkeys  are  the  men  of  those  unexplored  forest 
regions,  the  superior  persons  who  would  resent  the  aping  of 
their  ways  by  clothed  intruders,  and  say,  with  Gay’s  travelled 
Jocko,  if  they  were  ever  tempted  out  of  their  safe  “wilder¬ 
ness,” — 

“  I  vow  ’tis  a  disgusting  sight, 

To  see  men  always  bolt  upright; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two, 

I  hate  the  imitative  crew.” 

Their  brethren  who  outranged  the  forest  fastnesses  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  men,  have  they  not  been  chained  up, 
and  taught,  it  may  be,  by  that  terrible  instructor,  hunger,  to  use 
their  agile  limbs  and  dexterous  hands  in  the  gathering  of  the 
kindly  fruits  for  other  consumption  than  their  own,  and  have 
not  the  bonds  of  servitude  descended  to  the  children  of  these 
stragglers  ?  One  would  like  to  see  that  clever  service  done,  too  > 
but  how  much  better  to  behold,  on  the  jungly  banks  of  the  Linggi 
River,  in  the  miist  of  a  scene  at  once  of  activity  and  stillness, 
with  colossal  flowering  trees,  green  twilight,  inextricable  involve¬ 
ment,  with  brilliant  birds,  jewel-like  lizards,  weird,  uncanny 
flying  foxes,  and  huge  saurians  basking  on  shiny  banks  under 
the  mangroves,  the  free  creatures,  sitting  in  groups,  hanging  by 
hands  or  tails,  leaping,  grimacing,  jabbering,  pelting  each  other 
with  fruit,  and,  no  doubt,  perfectly  alive  to  the  intellectual  in¬ 
feriority  of  all  other  forest- folk.  And  then,  to  see  the  home  of  the 
monkey-man, — the  wondrous  river-side  forest,  where  the  great 
bamboo  towers  iu  its  feathery  grace,  and  the  rattan  creeps  along 
the  ground,  and  then,  climbing  the  trees,  knots  them  together 
with  tough,  tangled  strands,  for  it  may  be  twelve  hundred  feet 
of  fantastic  bondage,  and  the  bound  and  loose  alike  are 
loaded  with  trailers,  ferns,  and  orchids,  so  splendid  and 
so  rare  that  to  have  seen  one  of  them  once,  in  costly  extra¬ 
dition  to  some  gorgeous  mansion  here,  is  a  thing  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  !  There  the  “  audacious  liana,”  with  great  clusters  of 
orange  or  scarlet  blossoms,  flings  itself  on  several  trees  at  once, 
or  a  trailer  leaps  across  the  river  from  tree  to  tree— the  agile 
monkey  of  the  plant  world — and  from  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  dangles  the  festoons  of  gorgeous  blossoms,  in  which  myriads 
of  fairies  must  surely  sleep  in  the  tropical  daytime,  so  as  to  be 
fresh  for  the  dancing,  with  moths  and  dragon-flies  and  butter¬ 
flies,  when  the  cool  evening  comes.  There  is  no  lack  of  partners 
for  the  elfin  beauties,  “  trooping  all  together,”  for  the  butter¬ 
flies  swarm  in  countless  thousands  in  the  forest  openings,  and 
their  variety  is  endless.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  a  Butter¬ 
flies’  Ball,  opened  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  with  such  a  gallant 
cavalier  as  either  of  those  that  Miss  Bird  saw  in  the  Pass  of 
Bukit  Berapit,  when  all  around  was  light  and  colour,  the 
morning-hymn  of  birds,  and  the  sound  of  crystal  waters  : — “The 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  one  of  them,  and  the  upper  side  of  its 
wings,  of  jet-black  velvet,  and  the  lower  half  of  its  body  and  the 
under-side  of  its  wings  of  peacock-blue  velvet,  spotted ;  another  of 
the  same  1  make,’  but  with  gold  instead  of  blue  ;  and  a  third  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings  of  black  velvet,  with  cerise 
spots,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  cerise,  and  the  irnder-side  of 
the  wings  white,  with  cerise  spots.  All  these  measured  fully 
five  inches  across  their  expanded  wings.”  One  thinks  joyfully 
of  these  creatures,  for  they  were  not  netted  and  impaled,  but  left 
to  the  happy  little  life  their  Creator  meant  them  for,  unperverted 
to  the  base  uses  of  the  “  specimen.” 

If  one  should  spread  Prince  Hassan’s  carpet  in  the  jungle 
where  the  elephants  are  at  home,  or  by  the  river-side,  where  the 
trackless  mangrove  swamps  begin,  and  the  alligator  basks  ;  where 
the  turtle,  the  tortoise,  and  many  kinds  of  lizards  pursue  their 
peaceful  ways,  and  the  deadliest  of  the  serpent  tribe  wind  their 
beautiful  but  horrid  forms  through  the  slimy  recesses,  what 
strange  sights  one  would  see,  and  how  curious  an  impression 
one  would  receive  of  an  entire  department  of  nature  in  which 
man  is  of  no  account  at  all,  not  wanted  or  missed  in  its  economy ! 
And  how  solemn  an  experience  worrld  the  night  be — not  terrible, 
because  the  cloak  of  invisibility  is  always  understood — with  the 
awful,  still  forest,  the  note  of  that  grand  night  bird,  the  Argus 
pheasant,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  cry  of  the  wild  man  of 
the  interior,  the  sounds  of  fierce  gambols,  of  pursuit  and  capture, 
hunter  and  victim,  and  the  plunging  of  elephants  come 
down  to  drink  !  And  then,  with  sunrise,  the  change  would 
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be  like  that  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  Prince 
who  awakened  the  Sleeping  Beauty  with  a  kiss,  and 
whom  we  are  —  quite  ineffectually  —  bidden  by  modern  un¬ 
wisdom  to  believe  was  the  Sun  himself.  “  Loudly  chattered 
the  busy  cicada,  its  simultaneous  din,  like  a  concentration  of 
the  noise  of  all  the  looms  in  the  world,  suddenly  breaking  off 
into  a  simultaneous  silence ;  the  noisy  insect  world  chirps, 
cheeps,  buzzes,  whistles  ;  birds  halloo,  hoot,  whoop,  screech ; 
apes,  in  a  loud  and  not  inharmonious  chorus,  greet  the  sun ; 
monkeys  chatter,  yell,  hoot,  quarrel,  and  splutter.  Occasionally, 
some  heavy  fruit,  over-ripe,  falls  into  the  river  with  a  splash.” 
Now,  if  we  were  willing  to  lay  aside  the  cloak  of  invisibility 
for  a  while,  and  let  the  human  sentiment  of  surprise  in  upon 
monkeymanity,  would  swarms  of  agile  creatures  come  down  on 
living  “  monkey-ropes  ”  from  the  feather-crested  trees,  to  inspect, 
upside-downedly,  the  “  despiseable  ”  intruder,  incapable  of  even 
elementary  climbing,  and  deplorably  deficient  in  chatter  ? 

If,  like  Ingoldsby’s  “  Sir  Thomas  the  Good,”  one’s  taste  points 
insect-wise,  there  is  much  (in  addition  to  the  “  tiger  ”  and  the 
“  night  ”  mosquito)  to  gratify  it  in  the  Malay  Country,  where 
moths  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that  neither  jewel  nor  flower 
can  compete  with  them  abound ;  and  notably  the  wonderful 
Atlas,  measuring  ten  inches  across  its  wings ;  where 
multitudes  of  beautiful  little  creatures  live  upon  the  myriad 
leaves,  and  the  dark  nights  are  illuminated  by  the  flashing 
of  fireflies,  moving  in  undulations  like  the  phosphoric  waves  of 
the  sea.  Glancing  through  the  jungle-openings,  we  should  see 
sun-bii’ds,  rivalling  the  colours  of  those  living  jewels,  the 
humming-birds  ;  and  on  the  river-banks  large  kingfishers, 
arrayed  in  the  glory  of  their  matchless  blue  plumage ;  while  the 
forest  trees  are  studded  with  green  paroquets,  coral-beaked, 
and  the  jungle-tracks  are  trodden  by  the  stately  Argus,  the 
gallant  and  bellicose  jungle-cock,  and  the  Java  peacock,  with 
its  exquisite,  iridescent  green  feathers.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of 
what  the  waters  would  reveal  to  us : — “Multitudes  of  fish  of 
brilliant  colours,  together  with  large  medusse,  dait  or  glide 
through  the  sunlit  waters  among  the  coral  grove3,  where  every 
coral  spray  is  gemmed  with  zoophytes,  whose  rainbow-tinted 
arms  sway  with  the  undulations  of  the  water,  and  where  sea- 
snakes  writhe  themselves  away  into  the  recesses  of  coral  caves.” 

The  ordinary  traveller  might  possibly  get  too  much  tiger, 
especially  in  Malacca,  where  a  black  one  (perhaps  a  panther) 
came  down  the  principal  street  early  one  morning,  and 
made  its  chuta  hazree  of  a  Chinaman ;  and  up  in  Lingat, 
where  the  windows  of  the  bungalow  in  which  Miss  Bird 
resided  had  to  be  closed,  on  account  of  an  adjacent  tiger, 
“whose  growling  was  most  annoying;”  but  the  tiger  at  home 
would  be  a  great  sight, — from  an  eartli-skimming  balloon,  or 
Prince  Hassan’s  carpet.  As  in  Corea,  so  in  the  Malay  penin¬ 
sula,  the  tiger  is  an  object  of  great  dread  and  reverence.  The 
Malays  speak  of  these  animals  in  whispers  only,  believing  that 
souls  of  men  departed  dwell  in  them  ;  and  in  some  places  they 
will  not  kill  a  tiger,  unless  he  is  a  very  mauvais  sujet  indeed. 
The  Malay’s  version  of  the  wehr-wolf  myth  is  that  some  men  are 
tigers  by  night  and  men  by  day.  They  wear  tigers’  claws  to 
avert  disease,  use  the  liver,  dried  and  pounded,  as  a  medicine, 
which  is  worth  twice  its  weight  in  gold,  and  set  the  centre  of  the 
“  terrible  eyeballs  ”  in  gold  rings,  to  be  worn  as  charms. 
Whether  one  liked  or  did  not  like  the  ape  as  an  inmate  would 
regulate  one’s  enjoyment  of  the  domestication  of  that  animal  in 
the  Malay  Country,  but  that  it  is  a  wonderful  creature  is  not  to 
be  denied.  The  Malays  are  passionately  fond  of  pets,  and  of 
all  the  nice  things  which  travellers  and  residents  in  their 
peninsula  have  told  us  of  this  interesting  people,  nothing  is 
more  charming  than  this  testimony  of  Miss  Bird’s  : — “  They 
have  great  skill  in  taming  birds  and  animals.  Doubtless,  their 
low  voices,  and  gentle,  supple  movements,  never  shock  the  timid 
sensitiveness  of  brutes.  Besides  this,  Malay  children  yield  a 
very  ready  obedience  to  their  elders,  and  are  encourged  to  invite 
the  confidence  of  birds  and  beasts,  rather  than  to  torment 
them.” 

THE  DEFEATED  ENNERDALE  RAILWAY. 

LL  lovers  of  English  Lakeland  and  all  believers  in  the  need 
of  keeping  the  few  Dales  left  to  us  inviolate  for  the  rest 
and  pleasure  of  weary  England  will  owe  a  debt  of  lasting  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Select  Committee  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Stafford  Howard  to  inquire  and  report  “whether  the  proposed 
Ennerdale  Railway  will  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public  who  annually  visit  the  Lake  District,  by  injuriouslv 


affecting  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  otherwise,”  for 
the  report  against  that  railway  which  it  adopted. 

Ennerdale  is  the  most  impressive  of  our  Cumbrian  Valleys 
for  simple  and  austere  grandeur.  What  the  spectator  feels,  as  he 
looks  at  Honister  Crag  from  Buttermere,  he  feels  doubly,  when 
— after  a  climb  over  the  intervening  mountain  mass  of  Red 
Pike  and  Starling  Dodd,  and  descending  upon  Ennerdale  Water 
at  Gillerthwaite  Farm — he  looks  south-east  up  the  green  trough 
of  the  wild  vale,  and  sees  toweling  upward,  cloud-capped,  the 
gigantic,  purple  mass  of  the  Pillar,  Steeple,  and  Haystacks  at 
the  head  of  the  vale;  and  watches  the  shining,  serpent-like  coils 
of  the  Liza  run  towards  the  pastures  at  the  head  of  the  Lake. 
Right  opposite  him,  as  he  descends  into  the  valley  upon  one  of 
the  ouly  two  farm-houses  that  exist  in  all  the  six  miles  of 
vale,  he  notes  between  the  two  ravines  down  which,  from  the 
skirts  of  the  Haystacks,  fall  the  cascades  known  as  High  Ghyll 
and  Low  Ghyll,  that  the  liill-side  has  been  hideously  scarred  in 
about  twenty-four  different  places  by  the  adventurers  for  whom 
powers  have  just  been  asked  of  Parliament  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  valley.  He  observes  that  the  terminus  of  the 
proposed  line  was  to  have  been  a  mile  further  down  the  valley,  just 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  ;  and  on  inquiry  learns  that,  once  get 
the  rail  there,  “  They’ll  happen  get  leave  to  run  it  right  oop 
but  that  till  then,  the  men  who  get  the  iron  ore  are  intending 
to  run  it  down  by  tram  to  the  lake. 

Entering  Gillerthwaite  Farm,  he  learns  that  the  iron-ore 
royalties  between  High  Ghyll  and  Low  Ghyll  are  belonging  to 
the  Lowther  family,  but  that  there  are  said  to  be  other  iron  veins 
worth  working  away  up  the  beautiful  ravine  known  as  Silver 
Cove,  in  the  hollow  that  divides  Great  Crag  and  Ern  Crag  from 
the  Haystacks.  The  royalties  here  belong  to  William  Tyson, 
the  grand  old  yeoman  who  may  be  said  to  be  King  of 
Ennerdale.  Listen  to  his  wife,  as  she  says,  sadly  enough, 
“  Once  let  them  ragabones  and  navvy  folk  come  oop  here 
away,  Barn,  we  mun  just  leash  house  and  be  off!”  It  is 
evident  that  the  chance  of  royalties  does  not  outweigh 
in  her  mind  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Dale.  We  leave 
the  lonely  mountain  farm  of  Gillerthwaite,  noisy  enough 
and  busy  enough  to-day,  for  it  is  sheep-shearing  time,  and 
pass  along  a  good  mountain  road  for  about  a  mile,  to  the 
head  of  Ennerdale  Water.  On  our  right  is  the  barrow  or 
burying-ground  of  the  Norse  chieftain  Lathar, — Latter  Barrow 
of  to-day.  And  as  we  gaze  north-west  along  the  shining  levels 
of  the  lake,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  choice  was  left  the  railway 
promoters  as  to  which  side  of  the  lake  they  must  run ;  for, 
sheer  down  to  the  water’s  edge  on  the  opposite  or  south-west 
side  fall  the  brown,  heath-covered  masses  of  Crag  Fell,  Sorter 
Fell,  Reveling  Crag,  with  Angler  Crag  standing  out  a  sole 
promontory  into  the  water  beneath  it.  Nor,  pace  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  is  it  difficult  to  observe  at  a  glance, 
that  the  masses,  on  this,  the  north  -  eastern  shore,  of 
Starling  Dodd  and  Herd  House,  with  their  spurs  of 
Latter  Barrow  and  Bowness,  come  so  closely  to  the  lake, 
that  the  Ennerdale  Water  foreshore  on  this  side  is  also  very 
limited;  and  that  as  the  present  carriage  roadway  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  down  the  lake  is  not  more  than 
thirty  to  forty  yards  away  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  so  the 
projected  line,  which  is  to  run  parallel  with  it,  will  not  be  more 
than  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  it  over  the 
same  distance.  How  Parliament  could  ever  have  been  expected 
to  sanction  the  danger  to  horse  and  carriage  traffic  along  this  the 
only  road  up  to  Ennerdale,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Walls  Cyclopean, 
or  a  formal  belt  of  trees,  as  a  protection  between  the  echoing 
train  and  the  roadway,  if  insisted  on,  would  have  been  as  great 
a  blot  in  the  scenery  of  the  Ennerdale  foreshore  as  anything 
that  could  have  been  devised  to  damage  the  vale. 

We  are  now  standing  by  the  first  foot-bridge  over  the  River 
Liza,  and  at  the  proposed  terminus.  All  the  beauty  of  the  river 
would  have  been  doomed  here  to  be  given  up  to  iron  girders,  and  all 
the  charm  of  the  rugged  pasture-land  to  the  incidental  waggon¬ 
standing  ground  and  sidings  of  the  iron-ore  traffic.  Any  one 
who  remembers  the  red  mud,  and  ruddled  appearance  of  Boot 
or  Ravenglass  Station,  on  the  Eskdale  Railway,  will  know  what 
that  means.  But  the  mines  are  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
Trams  were  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  the  Liza  to  fetch  the  tracks. 
Trams  were  again  to  go  up  yonder  beautiful  combe  or  hollow  in 
the  hills  between  Ern  Crag  and  the  Haystacks.  For  ore  is  re-, 
ported  to  exist  in  the  Deep  Ghyll  and  also  in  Silver  Cove ;  and 
why  should  Deep  Ghyll  not  have  been  made  to  run  loamy-red 
to  join  the  discoloured  Liza,  and  pour  such  a  torrent  of  iron- 
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•washings  into  Ennerdale  Water,  as  would  have  made  it  one  gi-eat 
reach  of  red  incarnadine,  and  plagued  it  with  an  Egyptian  plague 
•of  blood,  only  equalled  by  the  colour  of  the  River  Ehen,  as  it  flows 
by  Cleator  and  Egremont  to  the  sea  ?  “  Eh,  Barn !”  said  a 
farmer  with  whom  the  present  writer  once  spoke,  “  let  t’  Raale 
git  here,  and  it  ’ull  goo  reight  thro’ t’  vale  kooiver.  There’s  a 
canny  bit  o’  slate  at  top,  and  a  bit  of  lead  in  t’  Pillar,  so  they 
saay.”  The  Whitehaven  folk  depended  on  Ennerdale  to  supply 
their  water  without  lead  or  iron  in  it.  If  Ennerdale  had  been 
made  the  sport  of  mining  experimenters,  and  the  foxes,  who  con¬ 
sider  the  Todd  Holes  up  in  the  Haystacks  Mountain  their 
strongest  “  beald  ”  in  this  part  of  Cumberland,  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  place  to  human  foxes  of  a  more  destructive  order, 
.great  would  have  been  the  pity.  Look  up  and  count  the  red 
'burrows  of  this  latest  fox,  and  see  how  even  his  preliminary 
workings  have  marred  the  vale. 

We  turn  and  pass  down  the  vale,  by  the  side  of  Ennerdale 
Water.  On  our  left  the  lake,  on  our  right  the  glorious  crags  of 
Herd  House  and  Starling  Dodd,  and  the  Hanks  of  Latter  Barrow 
•and  Bowness  Ivnott.  One  thing  strikes  us  at  once.  The  singular 
loveliness  of  the  wild  strip  of  land  between  lake  and  mountain- 
wall.  And  who  that  knows  the  beauty  of  that  boulder-strewn, 
ferny  foreshore,  between  the  hills  and  the  water’s  edge,  but  must 
see  the  certain  injury  any  railway  line  permitted  would  have  in¬ 
flicted  ?  We  have  now  in  our  walk  towards  the  foot  of  Ennerdale 
Water  reached  a  rising  ground,  that  projects  into  the  lake  from 
the  base  of  the  beautiful  Bowness  Knott.  The  rail  must  here 
either  have  made  a  deep  cutting  by  the  side  of  the  road  that  climbs 
•over  the  hill,  or  must  have  gone  to  the  water's  edge,  and  so  round 
it;  and  either  alternative  would  have  disfigured  the  scene.  Once 
round  the  Windsor  Point  (as  this  promontory  is  called),  we 
find  the  hills  recede,  and  a  pleasant  bit  of  farm-house-bedotted 
prospect  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  red-brown  Herd  House 
Heights,  and  Banna  Fell.  Yonder,  away  to  the  west,  is  How 
Hill;  and  there,  by  How  Hall  Farm,  the  steam-invader  would 
■first  dare  his  intrusion  into  the  Ennerdale  sanctuary.  As 
one  walked  under  the  How  Hill,  by  the  wild  roses  and  foxgloves, 
•and  flowery,  bowery,  half-wall,  half-bank  fences,  that  lie  be¬ 
tween  Anglers’  Inn  and  Enuerdale  Bridge,  one  felt  it  a  pity 
that  the  holiday-makers  should  be  whirled  by  all  this  beauty,  in 
"their  haste  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  for  that  last  mile  and  a  half. 

At  Ennerdale  Bridge  lies  the  only  population,  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  that  could  be  said  to  be  a  community  that 
needed  railway  accommodation  at  all.  Beyond  Ennerdale 
Bridge,  in  the  lakeward  direction,  not  more  than  twelve  houses 
can  be  counted.  Of  these,  ten  at  least  lie  in  the  little  bay  or  natural 
recess  between  How  Hill  and  the  Bowness  Knott,  on  the  north 
side  and  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
■for  the  mining  people  of  West  Cumberland  who  need  a  holiday, 
and  who  now  for  want  of  direct  railway  accommodation  to  the 
nearest  vales  take  train  to  Keswick,  a  railway  that  ran  to  Enner¬ 
dale  Bridge  village  would  be  a  convenience.  One  yard  further 
that  railway  need  not  come ;  unless  the  interests  of  the  landlord 
of  the  Angler's’  Inn  and  the  greater  convenience  for  the  three  or 
four  farmers  who  live  close  by  are  thought  to  outweigh  in  import¬ 
ance  the  certain  destruction  of  this  the  most  impressive  and 
romantically  beautiful  vale  of  Cumberland,  and  all  to  please  the 
whims  of  a  parcel  of  speculators  and  the  pockets  of  a  few 
mining  engineers,  railway-making  lawyers,  aud  royalty-owners. 

Is  there  any  belief  in  the  progress  of  education  ?  Then 
-one  day  the  toiling  masses  who  are  digging  coal  and  iron 
iu  West  Cumberland  will  greatly  appreciate  the  quiet  aud 
change  of  scene,  and  be  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of 
Ennerdale.  And  Ennerdale  is  the  nearest  valley  to  those 
foiling  masses  that  could  be  ever  to  them  a  holiday-ground. 
We  are  careful  for  the  masses,  in  refusing  to  allow  their  re¬ 
creation-ground  to  be  made  impossible  for  them  in  the  future. 

But  the  public  opinion  that  saved  Borrodale  was  alive,  and 
has  now  saved  Ennerdale  also.  No  doubt,  owners  of  iron 
ore  at  this  particular  juncture  are  anxious  to  crowd  out 
of  competition  the  Spanish  ore  which,  through  the  temporarily 
low  freightage,  has  found  its  way  inconveniently  into  the 
English  market.  Parliament  will  doubtless  give  the  commercial 
side  a  fair  hearing,  but  Parliament  has  been  wise  in  remembering 
that  England’s  true  wealth  lies  not  in  her  mineral  supply,  so 
much  as  in  her  supply  of  healthy  souls  in  healthy  bodies. 
.Parliament  does  not  forget  that  the  work  of  the  world  demands 
hat  there  shall  be  rest-places  for  the  weary  workers.  The 
Legislature  has  been  most  just  in  refusing  to  sanction  fhe 
certain  destruction  of  the  Yale,  because  it  is  currently  reported 


that  iron  ore  exists  in  an  untried  quantity  somewhere  on  the 
slopes  of  Tewit  Fell. 


LETTERS  TO  TIIE  EDITOR. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AND  SELFISHNESS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  appears  that  the  Government  have  made  the  best 
bargain  they  could  with  hard-headed  monopolists  in  the  matter 
of  the  second  Suez  Canal.  That  it  is  a  monopoly  they  had  to 
deal  with  was  confirmed  by  the  best  opinions  at  their  command ; 
and  they  were  bound,  therefore,  to  act  upon  those  opinions, 
whatever  opinions  Conservative  partisans  may  have  given  to  the 
contrary. 

England  is  suffering  iu  this  matter  from  her  excessive  selfish¬ 
ness,  just  as  she  did  from  the  same  cause  in  the  late  Busso- 
Turkish  Eastern  Question.  In  the  latter  case,  the  majority  of 
our  upper  classes  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  secure  impunity 
to  Turkey  in  her  inhuman  government  of  her  Christian  sub¬ 
jects,  lest  by  restraining  her  she  might  be  made  weaker  to  resist 
problematical  designs  of  Russia ;  and  by  thus,  on  account  of 
remote  possibility,  backing  up  and  identifying  themselves  with 
fiends,  they  landed  us  iu  the  very  situation  they  most  dreaded, 
namely,  the  territorial  aggrandisement  and  increased  influence 
of  Russia.  In  the  present  case,  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
same  cause,  excessive  selfishness,  caused  groundless  suspicions 
and  fears  of  France,  so  that  our  Government,  with  the  whole 
body  of  ship-owners  behind  it,  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  the 
inception  and  execution  of  the  work,  and  so  confirmed  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  French  influence  in  it.  How  different  would  it 
have  been  had  we  cordially  co-operated  with  M.  de  Lessepsfrom 
the  first  in  furthering  the  maritime  communication  of  the 
world  !  We  would  then  have  been  in  a  position  to  acquire  and 
maintain  an  influence  in  the  undertaking  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  the  French. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Amroth,  S.  Wales.  A.  Boyle. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH  AND  THE  BLASPHEMY  LAWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  do  au  injustice  even 
to  “ such  a  man”  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
assure  you  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  did  not  “  boast  ”  at  the  meeting 
in  St.  James's  Hall  at  all;  his  speech  was  most  studiously 
moderate  and  self- restrained ;  he  stated,  indeed,  his  belief  that 
those  who  had  prosecuted  Messrs.  Foote  and  Ramsay  had  hoped 
to  catch  him  in  the  same  net,  that  political  and  not  religious 
motives  were  at  the  back  of  the  prosecution.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  his  speech  to  show  that  “  notoriety  is  turniug  his 
head ;”  much  to  show  that  he  felt  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  his  position  as  leader  of  an  enthusiastic  body  of  men  and 
women,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  political  wrong  done  in  the 
Dame  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

May  we  not  hope  that  by-and-by  the  Spectator  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  find  out  accurately  what  “  such  a  man  ”  with 
such  followers  does  actually  say,  for  if  Mr.  Maurice’s  teaching 
as  to  the  difference  between  “  the  mob  ”  and  “  the  people  ”  is 
true,  it  is  no  mere  mob  which  regards  the  Freethinkers  now  in 
prison  as  martyrs. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Stewart  D.  Headlam. 

[Mr.  Bradlaugh ’s  language  did  convey  such  a  boast  to  one  of 
his  audience,  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  let  another  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  give  his  different  impression.— Ed.  Spectator .] 

THE  FRENCH  IN  TAM  AT  AYE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  think  the  “  Shaw  affair  ”  not  very  important,  because, 
you  say,  there  may  be  evidence  of  imprudences.  Is  it  quite  fair 
to  say  that  ?  Is  Mr.  Shaw’s  case  likely  to  receive  serious  atten¬ 
tion  from  France,  if  his  own  fellow-countrymen  not  only  make 
light  of  if,  but  even  prejudge  it,  by  assuming  that  certain 
evidence  “  may  be  ”  forthcoming? 

I  know  Mr.  Shaw  well,  and  can  testify  to  his  prudence, 
moderation,  and  common-sense.  He  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Tamatave,  not  only  in  Missionary  circles,  but  amongst  the 
trading  community  also ;  nor  is  he  at  all  such  a  man  as  one 
would  expect  to  see  in  a  difficulty  of  this  kind.  But  if  we  are  to 
suspend  judgment  upon  Admiral  Pierre  until  the  arrival  of  his 
explanations,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  a  similar  act 
of  justice  to  Mr.  Shaw. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Bushey  Green,  ■ Tuly  17th.  Charles  T.  Price. 
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B  O  O  K  S. 

— — 

MACHIAVELLIANISM* 

This  handsome  edition  of  the  principal  works  of  Machiavelli  is 
the  completest  and  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
an  English  dress.  It  has  evidently  beeu  a  labour  of  love  to  the 
translator,  and  he  has  laid  the  English-reading  public  under  a 
great  obligation.  We  have  compared  the  translation  in  a 
variety  of  passages  with  the  original,  and  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  general  accuracy  with  which  the  sense  is  preserved,  even 
where  the  translation  is  somewhat  free.  The  errors  which  we 
have  detected  are  few,  and  of  no  great  importance,  and  we  only 
refer  to  them  in  order  that  the  translator,  by  correcting  them, 
may  make  a  good  book  still  better  in  the  second  edition,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  reach.  We  give  one  specimen. 
In  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Discorsi, 
Machiavelli  denounces  two  classes  of  “  gentlemen  ”  who  in¬ 
fested  Italy  at  that  time  “  Those  who  live  idly  on  their 
abundant  possessions,  without  taking  any  trouble  to  earn  a 
living,  either  by  engaging  in  agriculture  or  any  other  useful 
pursuit.  Such  men  are  pernicious  in  every  Republic  and  in 
every  province.  But  even  more  pernicious  are  those  who,  in 
addition  to  their  other  possessions,  have  castles  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  subjects  in  obedience  to  them."  Then  follows  this 
sentence : — “  Di  questi  due  sort!  di  uomini  ne  sono  pieni  il 
regno  di  Napoli,  terra  di  Roma,  la  Romagna,  c  la  Lombardia.” 
Mr.  Detmold's  translation  is  : — “  This  class  of  men  abound  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  in  the  Romagna.” 
Of  course.it  ought  to  be,  “these  two  classes  of  men.”  Mr. 
Detmold  has  prefixed  a  useful  introduction  to  his  translation, 
and  we  trust  that  his  work  will  help  to  give  English  readers  a 
better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  character  and  writings 
of  Machiavelli  than  the  traditional  opinion  which  makes  the 
great  Florentine's  name  a  proverb  for  political  perfidy  and 
cruelty. 

Machiavelli  was  not  only  a  busy  and  versatile  actor  in  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  periods  of  Italian  history;  he  was  also  a 
voluminous  and  versatile  writer,  and  achieved  distinction  in 
various  fields  of  literature.  His  History  of  Florence  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  historical  composition,  concise,  yet  lucid,  critical  and 
philosophical,  but  never  tedious.  His  despatches  from  the 
Courts  and  camps  to  which  he  had  been  at  various  times  sent 
as  envoy  are  models  of  what  such  compositions  should  be.  His 
comedies  were  highly  popular,  and  are  not  more  coarse  than  the 
taste  of  his  contemporaries.  His  essay  on  The  Art  of  TFhr 
proves  not  ODly  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism,  but  also  a  rare  in¬ 
sight  into  military  tactics.  And  whatever  judgment  may  be 
jiassed  on  the  political  morality  of  his  Prince,  that  famous  trea¬ 
tise  is  au  enduring  monument  of  Machiavelli’ s  genius  as  a 
statesman,  as  are  also  his  Discourses  on  the  First  Ten  Doohs  of 
Livy. 

While  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  been  tolerably  unan¬ 
imous  with  respect  to  the  other  works  of  Machiavelli,  his 
Prince  still  remains  a  problem  for  critics  and  moralists. 
Authorities  like  Alberico  Gentile,  Wicquefort,  Rousseau,  and 
Alfieri  have  passed  a  favourable  judgment  on  The  Prince. 
Frederick  the  Great,  strange  to  say,  condemned  the  book  as 
strongly  as  did  Voltaire  and  Dugald  Stewart.  Between  these 
two  extremes  come  critics  like  Lipsius,  Artaud,  aud  our  own 
Macaulay,  who  mixes  praise  with  blame,  and,  on  the  w'hole,  saves 
the  moral  character  of  Machiavelli  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  morality  of  Italy  in  that  age.  Others,  again,  have 
adopted  a  more  subtle  style  of  advocacy,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  The  Prince  is  not  a  serious  book  at  all,  but  a 
refined  satire  by  a  sincere  Republican  (as  Machiavelli  un¬ 
doubtedly  was),  having  for  its  object  the  unmasking  of  kingcraft, 
in  order  to  make  it  odious  to  the  multitude.  To  this  it  is 
obvious  to  object  that  the  satire  is  so  well  concealed  that  it 
was  much  better  calculated  to  instruct  Princes  in  the  art  of 
maintaining  their  power  than  their  subjects  in  the  art  of  re¬ 
covering  their  liberty.  But  we  are  not  left  to  speculation  in 
the  matter.  In  a  letter  written  from  his  rural  retreat  at 
San  Casciauo  to  his  intimate  friend  Vettori,  Machiavelli  ex¬ 
plains  the  aim  and  purpose  of  The  Prince,  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  was  then  engaged.  The  title  which  he  then  in¬ 
tended  to  give  to  the  treatise  was  “  De  Principatibus,”  and  he 
says  that  his  object  was  to  discuss  “  what  a  prfncipality  is  ; 

*  Tlie  Historical,  Poli'ic-il ,  a*ul  Diplomatic  Wrihr.gs  (j  Niccolo  JHnchia.v elli. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  C hr i>t; an  E.  Detmold.  4  vols.  Boston:  Qs-rood 
and  Co.  London  :  TrUbnor  and  Co.  1832. 


what  kinds  there  are;  how  they  are  acquired ;  how  maintained 
and  how  lost.”  The  letter  was  a  private  one,  addressed  to  a 
bosom  friend.  There  is  also  a  letter  on  record  from  another  of 
Machiavelli’s  confidants,  Biagio  Bonaccorsi,  which  leaves  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  The  Prince  was  written  as  a  serious  politi¬ 
cal  manual,  without  any  arriere-pensee  whatever.  And,  indeed,. 
Machiavelli  himself,  in  some  of  his  subsequent  works,  quotes 
The  Prince  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  his  political* 
opinions.  No  passage  m  The  Prince  has  done  more  damage  to- 
the  reputation  of  its  author  than  the  eighteenth  chapter,  where 
he  discusses  “  the  manner  iu  which  princes  ought  to  keep  their- 
faith.”  In  a  passage  in  the  Discorsi,  after  remarking  that 
princes  were  in  the  habit  of  violating  as  soon  as  they  could' 
promises  which  were  extorted  from  them  by  force,  and  made  m> 
scruple  even  of  breaking  all  promises,  without  exception,  when 
the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  make  them  no  longer  existed,, 
he  adds, — “  How  far  such  conduct  is  praiseworthy  or  the  reverse,, 
or  whether  a  prince  can  be  justified  in  so  acting,  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  so  fully  in  our  treatise  of  The  Prince,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  say  anything  more  here.” 

Undoubtedly,  then,  The  Prince  must  be  regarded  as  the  frank: 
expression  of  Machiavelli’s  deliberate  opinion  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  So  far  we  agree  with  Macaulay  ;  nor  do  we 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  his  view  of  Machiavelli’s 
character.  But  we  can  by  no  means  accept  the  premisses  which 
conducted  Macaulay  to  his  conclusion.  His  theory,  briefly 
stated,  is  as  follows.  He  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
moral  obliquity  and  moral  elevation  of  sentiment  which  are- 
conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Machiavelli.  But  even  here 
Macaulay’s  passion  for  antithesis  betrayed  him  into  exaggera¬ 
tion.  “  We  doubt,”  he  says,  “  whether  it  would  be  possible  to- 
find,  in  all  the  many  volumes  of  his  compositions,  a  single  ex¬ 
pression  indicating  that  dissimulation  and  treachery  had  ever 
struck  him  as  discreditable.”  And  he  adds  : — 

“After  this,  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  are  acquainted-' 
with  few  writings  which  exhibit  so  much  elevation  of  sentiment,  so 
pure  and  warm  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  so  just  a  view  of  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  as  those  of  Machiavelli.  Yet  so  it  is. 
And  even  from  The  Prince  itself  wo  could  select  many  passages  in- 
support  of  this  remark.  To  a  reader  of  our  age  and  country  this 
inconsistency  is,  at  first,  perfectly  bewildering.  The  whole  man- 
seems  to  be  au  enigma,  a  grotesque  assemblage  of  incongruous  quali¬ 
ties,  selfishness  and  generosity,  cruelty  and  benevolence,  craft  and 
simplicity,  abject  villany  and  romantic  heroism.  One  sentence  i» 
such  as  a  veteran  diplomatist  could  scarce)}'  write  in  cipher  for  the 
direction  of  his  most  confidential  spy  ;  the  next  seems  to  be  extracted 
from  a  theme  composed  by  an  ardent  schoolboy  on  the  death  of 
Leonidas.  An  act  of  dexterous  perfidy  and  an  act  of  patriotic  self- 
devotion  call  forth  the  same  kind  and  the  same  degree  of  respectful 
admiration.  The  moral  sensibility  of  the  writer  seems  at  once  to  be 
moibidly  obtuse  and  morbidly  acute.  Two  characters  altogether 
dissimilar  are  united  iu  him.  They  are  not  merely  joiued,  but  inter¬ 
woven . The  explanation  might  have  been  easy,  if  he  had 

been  a  very  weak  or  a  vex-y  affected  man.  But  he  was  evidently 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  works  prove,  beyond  all  contra¬ 
diction,  that  his  understanding  was  strong,  his  taste  pure,  aud  his 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  exquisitely  keen.” 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  Macaulay’s  proneness  to 
subordinate  strict  accuracy  to  picturesque  effect.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  in  all  the  writings  of  Machiavelli  there 
caunot  be  found  “  a  single  expression  indicating  that  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  treachery  had  ever  struck  him  as  discreditable.”  The 
first  sentence  of  the  famous  eighteenth  chapter  of  The  Prince ,. 
where  Machiavelli  defends  violation  of  plighted  faith  on  the 
part  of  Princes,  asserts  the  self-evident  superiority  morally 
of  good-faith  and  integrity  over  craft ;  and  passages  might  be 
quoted  from  other  parts  of  bis  writings  which  entirely  refute 
Macaulay’s  accusation.  Take  the  following,  from  the  Thoughts 
of  a  Statesman,  a  collection  of  maxims  from  Machiavelli’s 
writings,  which  we  only  know  in  Mr.  Detmold’s  translation  : — 
“  Eveu  in  war,  but  little  glory  is  derived  from  any  fraud  that 
involves  the  breaking  of  a  given  pledge  and  of  agreements 
made.”  “  An  ally  should  prefer  bis  pledged  faith  to- 
advantages,  or  [?  escape  from]  perils.”  “  No  law  should  ever 
stain  the  pledged  faith  of  public  engagements.”  “  Fraud  is  de¬ 
testable  in  every  action.”  There  is  all  the  less  excuse  for 
Macaulay’s  exaggeration,  because  there  is  undoubtedly  matter 
enough  in  Machiavelli’s  works  to  justify  the  most  startling  con¬ 
trasts.  Macaulay’s  explanation  of  these  contrasts  contains  a 
great  deal  that  is  true.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  it  is 
in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  true.  So  that  the  general 
effect  is  to  save  Machiavelli’s  character  at  the  expense  of 
the  character  of  his  nation.  Macaulay’s  view  is,  in  brief,  a" 
follows  : — While  in  other  European  countries  in  the  middle-ages 
|  a  feudal  aristocracy  trampled  on  the  people  and  overawed  the 
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-central  government,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Italy  placed 
-a  check  on  the  power  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
ruling  princes  on  the  other.  The  municipal  franchises  of  the 
■old  Italian  towns  survived  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
created  a  powerful  middle-class,  which  was  tolerably  independent 
both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  ruling  powers.  The  importance 
•of  this  middle-class  was  further  enhanced  by  the  policy  of  the 
Papacy,  which  created  dissensions  between  the  ecclesiastical 
■and  civil  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  different  princes 
on  the  other.  Thus  it  happened  that,  outside  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  Estates  of  the  Church,  the  nobles  and  petty 
princes  became  gradually  merged  in  the  class  of  mercantile 
•citizens.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany. 
So  that  while  the  annals  of  Prance  and  of  England  exhibit  only  a 
scene  of  barbarous  ignorance  and  misery,  not  only  did  liberty 
flourish  under  the  democratic  development  of  northern  and 
•central  Italy,  but  literature  also,  and  science,  and  the  fine  arts, 
—in  a  word,  all  the  results  which  usually  follow  in  the  wake  of 
prosperity  and  luxury.  But  “  untimely  decrepitude  was  the 
penalty  of  precocious  maturity.”  “  The  sedentary  habits  of 
the  desk  and  of  the  loom  rendered  the  exertions  and 
hardships  of  war  insupportable.”  Instead  of  fighting  their 
•own  battles,  the  Italians  hired  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
light  for  them;  and  these  mercenaries  naturally  lacked  the 
virtues  and  courage  inspired  by  patriotism.  Hiring  themselves 
out  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  enemy  of  to-day  might  be  the 
employer  of  the  morrow.  These  mercenary  troops  therefore 
opposed  and  betrayed  their  employers  in  turns,  and  became  the 
scourge  of  the  country.  The  consequence  was  two  kinds  of 
morality.  Among  other  European  races,  courage  and  violence, 
tempered  with  scorn  for  fraud,  were  the  predominant  character¬ 
istics.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  recourse  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  arts  employed  by  the  weak  against  the  oppressor.  The 
•qualities  in  repute  were  fraud,  hypocrisy',  dissimulation,  cruelty 
by  deliberate  purpose  and  calculation,  not  less  than  love  of 
country  and  elevation  of  mind.  Machiavelli  was  thus  a  type  of 
his  countrymen,  and  a  very  favourable  and  elevated  type.  His 
virtues,  which  were  conspicuous,  were  his  own  ;  his  detestable 
■doctrines  were  but  the  methodical  reflection  of  the  morality 
--current  around  him.  Such  is  Macaulay’s  theory  in  bare  out¬ 
line,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  His 
Essay,  moreover,  deserves  the  praise  of  being  the  first  English 
^attempt  by  a  great  writer  to  do  justice  to  Machiavelli,  and  to 
make  a  complete  statement  of  the  case.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to 
dissent  from  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  brilliant 
■essayist’s  conclusions,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  drawn  from 
inaccurate  premisses.  In  the  space  at  our  command  we  can  of 
•course  do  no  more  than  indicate  some  of  the  errors  which,  as 
we  think,  are  mixed  up  with  his  very  effective  sketch. 

Macaulay’s  description  would  leave  the  uninstructed  reader 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  in  Italy — at  least,  outside 
the  Papal  States — there  was  in  the  time  of  Machiavelli 
a  tolerably  uniform  system  of  government,  namely,  a  powerful 
■democratic  middle-class,  dominating  both  an  enfeebled  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  a  number  of  petty  princes.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  political  condition  of  Italy  at  that  time 
was  of  the  most  various  character.  There  were  heredi¬ 
tary  aristocracies  and  pure  democracies ;  hereditary  princi¬ 
palities  and  elective  principalities ;  feudal  oligarchies  and 
feudal  monarchies,  like  that  of  Spain  or  Erance.  Moreover, 
the  same  kind  of  government  produced  totally  different  results 
in  different  parts  of  Italy.  The  hereditary  aristocracy  which 
led  Yenice  to  so  much  power  and  glory  made  Genoa  the  theatre 
of  chronic  disorder.  Under  the  princely  house  of  Sforza,  on  the 
.other  hand,  Milan  was  distinguished  by  its  progress  in  the  fine 
arts,  in  literature,  and  in  material  wealth  ;  while  the  cities  of 
Ihe  Romagna  for  the  most  part  languished  in  wretchedness, 
under  a  form  of  government  similar  to  that  of  Milan.  All  these 
differences  are  lost  in  Macaulay’s  picturesque  generalisation, 
and  his  conclusion  is  consequently  fallacious.  The  several 
•  States  of  Italy  were  then  separated  from  each  other  by  differ¬ 
ences  as  great  as  those  which  divided  some  of  them  from  Trans¬ 
alpine  Governments.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  reduce  them  all 
morally,  as  Macaulay  does,  to  one  common  denominator.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  democracy  addicted  to  com¬ 
merce,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  loses  thereby  its  aptitude  for 
war,  and  forms  and  develops  a  disposition  to  employ  mercenary 
ftroops  iu  defence  of  its  territory.  Piedmont,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  Pontifical  States  employed  mercenary  troops  ; 
yet  they  remained  feudal.  On  the  other  hand,  Venice,  Genoa, 


Pisa  were  in  the  van  of  civilisation  and  commerce,  and  not  less 
distinguished  in  arms.  Nor  was  the  decline  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
publics  in  material  and  moral  prosperity  due,  as  Macaulay 
imagined,  to  any  natural  law  of  decay  resulting  from  precocious 
matuiity.  It  was  due  to  the  invasion  and  domination  of  alien 
rulers,  aud  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  Spaniards  in  particular. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  was  not  that  radical  difference 
on  which  Macaulay  insists  between  the  political  morality  of 
the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  political  morality 
of  other  European  countries.  For  fraud  and  breach  of  faith, 
I  eiuinand  the  C  atholic  could  not  have  been  easily  surpassed 
by  any  Italian  prince  of  that  age.  Louis  XII.  of  France  made 
a  traffick  of  his  alliances,  and  our  own  Richard  III.  could  have 
been  with  difficulty  matched  in  perfidy  and  cruelty  by  any  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  ruler.  The  Borgias  are  probably  more  respon¬ 
sible  than  all  other  Italian  princes  collectively  for  the  evil 
reputation  of  Italian  political  morality  in  the  middle-ages.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Borgias  were  a  purely  Spanish 
family.  Macaulay  is  right  in  saying  that  Machiavelli  did  but 
draw  out  frankly  and  exhibit  iu  his  Prince  the  political  doctrines 
which  were  current  in  his  time.  But  they  were  neither  indigenous 
nor  confined  to  Italy ;  they  pervaded  European  society  m  general. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  what  seems  to  us  the  true  solution  of 
the  bewildering  contrast  between  the  elevated  aud  the  debased 
morality  which  are  taught,  sometimes  side  by  side,  iu  Machia- 
velli  s  political  treatises.  He  recognised  the  higher  morality 
as  the  true  standard  ;  but  he  saw  it  everywhere  set  at  naught. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  his  beloved  Italy  torn  into  factions 
and  reduced  to  misery  by  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  stranger; 
and  he  yearned  and  laboured  for  a  United  Italy.  Republican 
though  he  was,  he  saw  that  Italy  could  only  he  made  free  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  siogle  ruler;  and  The  Prince  is  a  manual  of 
political  statecraft,  to  help  such  a  ruler  to  defeat  the  foes  of 
a  unified  Italy  with  their  own  weapons.  Machiavelli  does  not 
attempt  to  justify  the  doctrines  of  'The  Prince  on  moral  grounds ; 
but  he  thought  them  justifiable  as  instruments  of  political 
strategy.  All  that  need  be  said  on  that  point  is  that  Machia¬ 
velli  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age.  And  is  it  quite  certain  that  onr 
own  age  and  country  are  as  far  in  advance  of  Machiavelli’s  age 
in  this  respect  as  they  seem  ?  Has  there  not  been  within  the 
last  few  days  a  remarkable  recrudescence  in  the  London  Daily 
Press  of  the  kind  of  political  morality  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Machiavellianism  ?  If  ever  a  Government  was  pledged  to 
respect  public  right  and  private  property  in  Egypt,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  present  Liberal  Government  of  England.  Yetthelead- 
ing  organs  of  the  Daily  Morning  Press  in  London, with  the  honour¬ 
able  exception  of  the  Standard,  have  been  abusing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  its  good-faith  and  respecting  the  rights 
and  property  of  men  who  are  supposed  to  he  at  its  mercy.  It  is 
evidently  far  easier  to  condemn  Machiavellianism  than  to  eschew 
it.  The  political  immorality  of  Machiavelli  had,  after  all,  for 
its  aim  the  liberation  of  bis  cruelly- oppressed  country.  Our 
modern  Machiavellis,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  nobler  end 
than  the  enriching  of  some  respectable  traders  and  a  handful  of 
speculators.  The  ardour  of  Machiavelli’s  patriotism  and  his 
yearning  for  the  unity  of  Italy  is  shown  in  the  passionate  out¬ 
burst  of  musical  eloquence  with  which  he  concludes  The  Prince, 
aud  with  which  we  may  fittingly  conclude  this  article: — 

“  Non  si  deve,  adunque,  lasciar  passare  quesfca  occasione,  acciocho 
la  Italia  vegga  dopo  tanto  tempo  appariro  un  suo  redontore.  N£ 
posso  esprimere  con  quale  amore  ei  fussi  ricevuto  in  tutte  quelle 
provincie  che  hanno  patito  per  queste  illuvioni  esterne ;  con  qual 
sete  di  vendetta,  con  cbe  ostinata  fede,  con  clie  pietit,  con  che 
lacrime.  Quali  porte  se  gli  serrerebbono  ?  Quali  popolo  gli 
negherebbono  la  obbedienza  P  Quale  invidia  se  gli  opporrebbe  P 
Quale  Italiano  gli  negherebbo  l’ossequio  ?  A  ognuno  puzza  questo 
bnrbaro  dominio  ?  Pigli,  adunque,  la  illustre  casa  vostra  [he  is  ad¬ 
dressing  LoreDzo  the  Magnificent,  to  whom  The  Prince  is  dedicated] 
questo  assunto  con  quello  animo  e  con  quelle  speranze  che  si  pigliano 
l’imprese  giuste,  acciocho  sotto  la  sua  insegna  e  questa  patria  lie  sia 
nobilitata,  e  sotto  i  suoi  auspicii  si  verifichi  quel  detto  del  Petrarca  : — 

1  Virtu  contra  furore 

Prendera  l’arme  ;  e  fia  ’1  combatter  corto  ; 

Che  1’  antico  valoro 

Nell’  Italici  cor  non  b  ancor  morto.’  ” 


A  MODERN  SPANISH  TRAGEDY* 

It  would  probably  he  an  impertinence  to  the  author  of  Gloria, 
to  style  him  the  Spanish  Victor  Hugo,  for,  to  all  appearance, 
that  would  be  attributing  to  him  a  literary  ambition  of  which 
he  is,  no  doubt,  unconscious.  But  this  remarkable  story 

*  Gloria.  A  Novel.  By  B.  Perez  G-aldos.  From  the  Suanish.  by  Clara  Bell. 
2  vols.  New  York  :  William  S.  Go ttsberger.  London  :  Ti  tibner  ami  Co.  1883. 
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belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  Hugoesque  school  of  fiction. 
It  presents  the  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  the 
spectacle  of  humours  luxuriating  in  the  midst  of  horrors,  with 
which  the  author  of  Quasimodo  and  Les  Miserahles  has  ren¬ 
dered  us  familiar.  Seiior  Galdos,  like  Hugo,  holds  up  life  as  a 
hopeless  tragedy.  With  him,  at  all  events  in  Gloria,  the  world, 
especially  the  world  of  creed  and  motive,  is  irremediably  out  of 
joint.  Some  of  his  characters,  too,  talk  what  to  English  ears 
sounds  only  like  Scholastic  jargon  and  moon-struck  rhodo- 
montade,  and  seem  prepared  to  tell  us  on  the  smallest  provoca¬ 
tion  that, — 

“  The  raging  rocks 
And  shivering  shocks 
Wiil  break  the  locks 
Of  prison  gates.” 

Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  passages  in  this  story — 
the  representation  of  the  struggles  between  the  hapless  lovers,  the 
narrative  of  the  agonised  conflict  between  the  faith  and  the  heart 
of  the  unfortunate  man  whom  Fate  and  superstition  convert  into 
a  combination  of  hero  and  villain — that  will,  for  intensity  and 
still  more  for  purity  of  passion,  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  Hugo  at  his  youngest,  and  what  some  of  us  still  think 
his  best.  Seiior  Galdos  has  not  attained  the  stature  of  his 
French  contemporary  ;  Gloria  is  not  in  any  sense  a  grand  novel. 
But  there  is  a  vein  of  softness  in  him  which  will  recommend 
him  to  English  readers,  and  which  in  Gloria  is  best  shown  in  the 
pathetic,  closing  scene.  Circumstances  have,  indeed,  been  rather 
cruel  to  Seiior  Galdos,  for  nature  seems  to  have  intended  him 
to  be  an  English  novelist,  and  to  have  painted  for  us  a  whole 
gallery  of  bright  girls  who  lead  happy  lives,  because  with 
them  “love  is  an  unerring  light,  and  joy  its  own  security.” 

The  translator  of  Gloria  says  she  has  been  prompted  to 
place  it  before  an  English-reading  public  both  because  it  is  a 
sketch  of  Spanish  life  of  the  present  day,  and  because  it  is  a  study 
from  nature.  These  reasons  for  the  translation  are  sufficiently 
good.  But  a  third  might  have  been  given,  in  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  plot.  Gloria  is  really  the  representation  of  a 
duel  between  fanatical  Catholicism  and  fanatical  Judaism — the 
fanaticism  in  the  latter  case  is  none  the  less  strong  that  it  is 
racial  rather  than  theological — which  ends  in  the  ruin  and  death 
of  the  unfortunates  who  fight  for  their  creeds.  Gloria,  a 
Biscayan  Maggie  Tulliver,  is  the  daughter  of  Don  Juan  de 
Lantigua,  a  high-minded,  but  pedantically  Catholic  Spanish 
squire.  A  peculiar  course  of  reading,  chiefly  fiction  and 
theology,  has  made  her  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  combination  of 
romance,  filial  duty,  and  superstition.  Here  she  is,  as  she 
prattles  to  her  father  in  the  beginning  of  the  story,  while  she 
waits  for  the  arrival  of  her  uncle,  the  Bishop  : — 

“‘Well,  and  what  about  the  chapel?’ — ‘Nothing;  but  his 
Reverence  will  want  to  perform  mass  there,  as  he  did  last  time.  And 
a  pretty  state  the  chapel  was  in  !  IVe  had  to  wash  the  Christ  three 
times,  for  the  flies  had  done  his  sacred  person  more  dishonor  than  the 
Jews.  The  Virgin’s  robe  was  ruined.  I  had  to  burn  it  and  make  her 
a  new  one  out  of  the  velvet  you  bought  for  me.  I  thought  we  should 
never  get  the  stains  oat  of  the  candlesticks  with  all  the  whitening  we 
had  in  the  house,  but  luckily  Caifas  and  I  could  rub  hard,  and  it  has 
all  come  as  bright  as  gold.  But,  do  you  know,  the  rats  have  begun 
to  eat  away  the  feet  of  St.  John  !  ’- — ‘  Abominable  brutes  !  ’  exclaimed 
Don  Juan,  laughing.  ‘  There  is  no  knowing  what  they  will  not  do  !  But 
thanks  to  Caifas,  who  is  so  clever,  he  has  filled  up  the  w'ounds  in  the 
saint’s  feet  with  some  sort  of  paste  or  putty,  and  with  a  touch  of 
paint  they  have  come  out  very  well.  But  those  rascally  vermin,  that 
respect  nothing,  will  not  do  any  more  mischief  !  In  three  days  after 
the  rat-trap  was  set  and  baited  eleven  were  caught,  as  big  as  wolves  ! 
And  you  still  think  I  have  little  to  do  !’ — ‘  I  think  you  have  plenty  to 
do.’ — ‘  Well,  then,  there  are  the  clothes  I  had  to  make  for  Caifas’ s 
children,  that  they  might  turn  out  decently  to  receive  my  uncle — 
and  you  wonder  that  I  am  incessantly  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down. 
It  is  my  way,  dear  papa.’ — ‘  It  is  your  way — I  know  that ;  God  bless 
you  !’ — ‘  1  love  my  uncle  dearly  ;  he  is  a  saint,  and  I  am  so  happy  to 
think  that  he  is  going  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  me  !  All 
that  we  have  seems  to  me  too  little  to  do  him  honour  and  give  him 
pleasure,  and  I  should  like  to  bring  him  all  the  wonders  of  a  king’s 
palace;  not  having  Ihese,  I  rack  my  brain  to  devise  every  luxury  and 
prodigality  to  arrange  a  worthy  reception  for  a  man  who  in  God’s  eyes 

-  Oh  !  I  cannot  bear  myself! — I  cannot  keep  quiet — I  lie  awake 

in  a  perfect  fever — I  pass  the  night  without  sleep,  thinking  of  Fran- 
cisca’s  dawdling,  of  the  chapel,  of  poor  St.  John  being  gnawed  away, 
of  the  spotted  candlesticks,  of  the  rats,  the  smallness  of  our  house  for 
such  an  illustrious  guest.’  ” 

Gloria’s  father  has  a  lover  ready  for  her,  a  gallant  and  orthodox 
gentleman.  But  Gloria  only'  likes  him,  and  waits  for  the  arrival 
of  “  the  other  one.”  Him  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  throws 
at  her  feet,  in  the  person  of  Daniel  Morton,  a  member  of  a 
Spanish  Jewish  family  that  has  settled  and  amassed  enormous 
wealth  first  in  Hamburg  and  then  in  London.  He  is  nursed 
back  to  health  in  Don  Juan’s  house ;  his  Christ-like  face,  his 


secret  philanthropies,  above  all,  his  real  goodness  of  heart, 
prove  too  much  for  poor  Gloria’s  loyalty  to  Church’ 
and  father.  Clandestine  meetings  lead  to  seduction,  or 
to  be  just  to  Morton,  to  what  he  considered  a  natural 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  he  is  weak  enough  to  conceal  his 
religion,  and  to  pretend  to  be  nothing  worse  than  a  Pro¬ 
testant.  At  last  all  is  discovered,  and  the  report  of  Gloria’s 
dishonour  kills  her  father.  The  crisis  of  the  story  is  reached 
when  Morton,  with  the  connivance  of  one  of  Gloria’s  uncles, — a 
banker,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  rationalised  Catholic — 
appears  once  more  on  the  scene.  He  finds  Gloria  secretly  visiting 
their  child,  and  on  his  pretending  to  be  converted  to  Catholicism, 
her  relatives,  and  above  all  herself,  open  their  arms  to  him.  How 
the  fair  prospect  of  a  happy  marriage  is  once  more,  and  finally, 
overcast  through  the  intervention  of  Morton’s  mother,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  tell.  Such  a  plot  naturally  leads  to  a  number  of  strong 
situations.  Gloria  and  Morton,  in  particular, live  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
petual  conflict  with  each  other,  with  those  around  them,  and  above 
all  with  their  own  natures,  which  are  rent  alternately  by  passion 
and  fanaticism.  The  theological  argumentations  in  which  the 
book  abounds  become  occasionally  tedious ;  and  the  winds  of 
passion  in  it  have  a  tendency,  as  we  have  hinted,  not  only  to 
blow,  but  to  crack  their  cheeks.  Yet  there  is  no  weakness  in 
Gloria,  as  regards  either  plot  or  style. 

With  the  translator,  however,  we  like  Gloria  most  as  a  study 
from  nature,  and  as  a  sketch  from  actual  Spanish  life.  Seiior 
Galdos  has  not  made  the  mistake  of  crowding  his  canvas,  and 
so  every  one  of  his  characters  is  carefully  drawn.  Among; 
the  most  likeable  are  Caifas,  a  luckless,  but  loy'al  Spanish 
retainer  of  Gloria,  and  a  boastful,  but  physically  powerful  and 
courageous  cure,  who  is  not  much  of  a  saint,  but  is  a  great 
force  in  political  elections,  who  saves  Morton’s  life,  and  then 
trembles  with  delight  as  he  reads  a  newspaper  account  of  his 
feat.  Seiior  Galdos  reproduces  the  intolerable  but  spontane¬ 
ous  prattle  of  the  female  gossips  of  present  day  Spain 
in  a  style  whose  vivacious  fidelity  to  truth  recalls  Theocritus^ 
His  masterpieces  in  portraiture,  however,  are  the  four  Lantiguas, 
Don  Juan,  the  father  of  Gloria;  Serafinita,  his  sister,  equally 
good  and  equally  superstitious  ;  and  their  two  more  easy-going 
brothers,  Don  Angel,  the  bishop  ;  and  Don  Buenaventura,  the- 
banker,  who  while  he  is  latitudinarian  enough  to  see  no  difficulty 
in  a  Jew  becoming  a  Catholic  for  the  sake  of  love,  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  himself  becoming  a  Jew  for  the  same  reason.  Wre  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  the  portrait  of  the  Bishop; — 

“The  Bishop  was  just  a  grown-up  child.  His  plump  and  rosy  fea¬ 
tures,  with  their  constant,  gentle  smile,  were  framed,  as  it  were, 
between  his  flowing  episcopal  robes  and  the  brim  of  his  green  som¬ 
brero,  radiant  of  spiritual  joy,  benevolence,  perfect  peace  of  con¬ 
science  and  a  happy  frame  of  mind  towards  God  and  man.  He  was- 
one  of  those  men  who,  by  the  simple  impulse  of  a  healthy  nature,  are- 
prepared  to  take  good  for  granted  in  all  that  surrounds  them.  His 
studies,  and  his  experience  in  the  confessional  had  taught  him  that 
there  was  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  still,  whenever  he  had  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  any  one,  he  would  always  say,  ‘  What  a  good  soul !  What  an 
excellent  fellow  !’  Just  as  a  lamp  throw’s  its  light  on  all  that  come 
near  it,  his  warm,  bright  spirit  radiated  goodness  on  to  all  who  ap¬ 
proached  him.  He  was  incapable  of  harbouring  an  evil  thought  of 
any  one  whom  he  knew',  and  when  he  heard  of  the  iniquities  of  those 
whom  he  did  not  know,  he  never  failed  to  say  something  in  defence 
of  the  absent.  His  intellect  was  perhaps  inferior  to  that  of  his 
brother  Don  Juan,  who  was  in  fact  a  remarkable  man  ;  but  he  was 
his  superior  in  genuine  piety  and  sweetness  of  character ;  and  even 
with  regard  to  matters  of  dogma,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  intolerance* 
of  error  in  its  purely  theological  sense,  and  not  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  that  misused  word  ;  his  keen  compassion  for  all  the 
failings  and  shortcomings  of  humanity  seemed  to  temper  the  severity 
of  his  opinions.  What  Don  Angel  might  have  clone  if  he  could  have- 
held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  whole  mass  of  modern  society,  with 
its  vices  and  heresies,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  as  to  Don  Juan,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  would  have  flung  it  unhesitatingly  into  the  fire, 
und  have  enjoyed  afterwards  a  perfectly  quiet  conscience — indeed,. a 
sense  of  satisfaction  at  having  done  a  good  deed.” 

It  is  plain  that,  but  for  the  serious  character,  if  not  purpose  of 
his  work,  Seiior  Galdos  would  excel  as  a  landscape  painter.  His 
style,  as  such,  is  a  combination  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  and  Mr.  Black’s.. 
Here  is  Ficobriga,  which  represents  a  typical  town  on  the 
Biscayan  coast : — 

“  It  is  June,  a  delicious  month  in  this  seaboard  district  when  the- 
storm  spares  it  the  visitation  of-  its  terrific  hand.  To-day  even  the 
lashing  and  turbulent  Bay  of  Biscay  is  at  rest.  It  allows  the  passing 
vessels  to  ride  unmolested  on  its  calm  surface  and  plashes  sleepily  on 
the  shore  ;  while  in  the  depths  of  the  hollows,  up  the  narrow  creeks,, 
through  the  rifts  and  over  the  rocks,  its  myriad  tongues  murmur- 
sounds  of  peace.  The  undulating  hills  rise  gently  from  the  sea  to  thof 
mountains,  each  one  asserting  itself  against  the  rest  as  though  they 
vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  should  reach  the  summit.  Little 
country-houses  of  quaint  aspect  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole; 
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extent  of  the  landscape,  but  at  one  point  they  seem  to  concentrate 
and  combine,  one  sheltering  itself  against  another,  uniting,  in  short, 
to  form  that  noble  civic  community  which  is  to  be  known  to  future 
ages  as  Ficdbriga.  In  the  midst  of  it  rises  an  unfinished  tower,  like 
a  head  bereft  of  its  hat ;  nevertheless,  its  two  belfry  window’s  are  a 
pair  of  keen  and  watchful  eyes,  and  within  are  three  metal  tongues 
which  call  the  congregation  to  mass  in  the  morning,  and  lift  their 
voices  in  prayer  as  night  swiftly  falls.  All  round  the  little  town— 
for  we  have  now  reached  it  and  can  see — luxuriant  harvest-fields  and 
smiling  pastures  argue  a  considerable  amount  of  agricultural  skill. 
Wild  brushwood  and  undergrowth  enclose  here  and  there  an  orchard 
— with  honeysuckle  covered  with  perfumed  bunches  of  pale  blossom 
like  spread  hands,  thorny  furze,  enormous  clumps  of  fern  waving  and 
fanning  each  other,  a  few'  green-crowned  pines,  and  fig-trees  innu¬ 
merable — to  which  it  no  doubt  owes  its  name  of  Ficdbriga.  And 
beyond,  what  a  lovely  spectacle  is  offered  by  the  mountains  !  a  vast 
staircase  mounting  to  the  skies.  The  most  remote,  in  their  pale 
hues,  are  lost  among  the  clouds, -and  in  the  nearest  we  can  detect 
many  red  scars  looking  like  bleeding  wounds;  which,  in  fact,  they 
are — cuts  made  by  the  miner’s  tool,  as  day  by  day  he  eats  into  the 
sturdy  flanks  of  those  giant  forms.  They  rise  precipitously  tow’ards 
the  west,  and  in  their  remoter  summits  the  play  of  light  calls  up  the 
semblance  of  strange  humps  and  crenellations,  of  towers  and  out¬ 
works,  wens  and  rifts,  till  the  monstrous  pile  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 
After  crossing  a  timber  bridge,  of  which  the  rotting  piles  are  half 
submerged  in  brackish  mud,  wo  mount  a  hill  side — we  are  now 
actually  in  Ficdbriga — down  which  the  brook  rushes,  leaping  as 
though  not  knowing  whither  it  goes  nor  where  the  sea  lies  waiting 
to  devour  it ;  flinging  itself  into  all  the  pools  at  high  tide,  and 
rushing  out  again  as  the  sea  ebbs.  A  few  small  boats  float  on 
its  shallow  waters,  and  God  alone  knows  the  toil  its  costs  them  to 
make  a  few  yards  of  progress  in  the  narrow  passage  when  the  breeze 
is  sleeping  and  the  tide  bears  the  current  downwards,  toward  the 
perilous  bar.  The  first  houses  we  come  to  are  miserable  enough,  and 
the  next  not  much  better.  Ficobriga  is  a  poor  community  of  fisher¬ 
men  and  labourers;  a  few  wealthy  natives  repose  on  their  commercial 
laurels  in  a  dozen  or  so  of  pretty  and  convenient  residences.  But 
what  streets  !  good  heavens  !  The  crowded  and  squalid  houses  seem 
ready  to  tumble  down,  and  from  the  miserable  balconies  liaDg  nets, 
blue  shirts,  wet  capes,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  discoloured  and 
ragged  raiment,  while  from  the  rotting  eaves  hang  bunches  of  maize 
and  of  cuttle-fish  left  to  dry,  and  long  strings  of  garlic.” 

A  storm  at  sea  is  also  depicted  with  great  power. 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  translation 
of  Gloria  with  the  original,  but  we  should  say  it  is  faithful, 
from  the  general  excellence  of  the  English  in  which  it  is 
rendered. 


WALT  WHITMAN’S  PROSE  WORKS* 

The  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Walt  Whitman  which  has 
been  expressed  by  several  cultivated  writers  and  critics  of  our 
time  has  been  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  us.  That  Mr. 
Swinburne  should  have  been  moved  to  eulogy  of  Whitman’s 
“  poems  ”  is  natural  enough.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about  the 
gregariousness  of  birds  of  similar  plumage  which  goes  far  to 
explain  it,  and  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  many  of  the 
less  cultivated  of  Whitman’s  compatriots  should  be  won  over 
by  his  gorgeous  anticipations  of  the  “fruitage”  of  American 
democracy;  hut  that  Emerson  and  Mr.  Ruskiu,  to  mention  no 
others,  should  he  found  quoted  in  the  advertisement  of  his 
hook  has  long  puzzled  us.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  “it  carries  straight  and  keen  as  rifle-balls  against  our 
deadliest  social  sins  Emerson  wrote  that  it  is  “  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America  has  yet  con¬ 
tributed.”  And  besides  these  and  several  other  eminent 
authorities,  there  are  not  a  few  of  our  younger  writers  who 
regard  Whitman  as  the  great  poet  of  democracy  and  the  pioneer 
of  a  new  literary  era.  According  to  the  accepted  cauons  of 
criticism  and  taste— canons  to  which  the  best  minds  of  the  best 
epochs  of  civilisation  have  successively  added,  or  from  which 
they  have  subtracted— we  should  have  expected  that  the 
greater  part  of  Whitman’s  “poems”  would  be  set  down  as 
mere  egotistical  mouthing  of  seutiments  either  trite  or  untrue, 
sometimes  deliberately  nasty,  and  exhibiting  very  few  traces 
of  the  inner  qualities  or  external  characteristics  of  true  poetry- 
What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  admiration  and  eulogy 
which  they  have  provoked  ?  It  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the 
following  considerations.  In  his  essay  On  Liberty,  Mill  says 
that  in  an  age  of  conformity  “  exceptional  individuals,  instead  of 
being  deterred,  should  be  encouraged  in  actiug  differently  from 
the  mass.  In  other  times,  there  was  no  advantage  in  their 
doing  so,  unless  they  acted  not  only  differently,  hut  better.  In 
this  age,  the  mere  example  of  non-conformity,  the  mere  refusal 
to  bow  the  knee  to  custom,  is  itself  a  service.”  A  half- uncon¬ 
scious  conviction  to  this  effect  exists  in  most  men ;  we  often 
feel  that  we  conform  too  much,  although  we  see  no  point  at 

*  Specimen  Days  and  Collect.  By  Walt  Whitman,  Author  of  “  Leaves  of 
Grass.”  Philadelphia:  David  McKay.  1882-1S83.  London:  TrUbner  and  Co. 
The  Same.  Glasgow  :  Wilson  and  McCormick.  1883. 


which  we  had  better  cease  to  conform.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
individualism,  of  self-assertiou, — of  manliness,  if  you  like, — 
prompting  a  moment’s  sympathy  with  men  or  causes  which 
reason  immediately  shows  to  he  unworthy  of  it.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  for  the  first  moment  of  thought  upon  a 
new  subject— the  Promethean  moment — every  man  is  a  Radical. 
Defiance  of  established  custom,  though  it  may  soou  he  seen  to 
be  mistaken  and  misleading,  is,  for  the  moment,  a  grate¬ 
ful  testimony  to  the  fundamental  independence  of  our  com¬ 
mon  nature.  And  the  more  closely  any  matter  is  confined 
within  strict  rules  and  customs,  the  more  sure  is  any  abrupt 
departure  from  these  to  secure  a  temporary  approval  and 
admiration.  Now,  in  no  field  of  modern  thought  is  custom 
more  imperious  than  in  literature,  and  in  no  branch  of  modern 
literature  is  the  tendency  to  lay  down  and  follow  strict  rules  so 
strong  as  in  poetry.  When,  therefore,  a  writer  appears,  styling 
himself  “  poet,”  utterly  defying  and  ridiculing  all  our  rules  and 
customs,  he  is  almost  certain  to  find  a  temporary  circle  of 
admirers  who  will  exaggerate  his  merits  and  glorify  his  defects. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  Whitman.  He  comes  with  the 
latest  version  of  the  old  heroic  command,  “  Son  of  maD,  stand 
upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  to  thee and  so  at  first  men 
overlook  all  his  defects  and  his  emptiness, — they  forget  that 
they  still  find  their  daily  spiritual  and  intellectual  satisfaction 
in  the  long-accepted  singers  of  mankind, — while  the  innat& 
Radicalism  of  human  nature  is  leading  them  to  offer  him  a 
generous  welcome. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  Whitman’s  complete  prose 
works.  The  edition  of  Messrs.  Wilson  aud  McCormick  is 
apparently  printed  from  the  same  plates  as  the  American 
edition,  but  upon  better  paper,  with  wider  margins,  and  is 
therefore  pleasanter  to  read.  We  may  add,  by  the  way,  that 
the  publication  of  Whitman’s  works  by  a  Philadelphia  house  is 
doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Attorney-General 
of  Massachusetts  informed  Messrs.  Osgood  and  Co.,  Whitman’s 
Boston  publishers,  that  the  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  Leaves 
of  Grass  would  be  followed  by  a  prosecution  for  publishing 
obscene  literature.  Part  of  the  present  prose  has  appeared 
before  in  his  hooks,  part  in  the  magazines,  and  part  in  the 
newspapers, — hence  the  title  “  Collect  ” — and  the  rest,  consisting 
chiefly  of  items  of  autobiography,  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  “Specimen  Days”  occupy  more  than  half  the  volume, 
and  these  are  described  as  “  a  huddle  of  diary-jottings,  war- 
memoranda  of  1862-65,  Nature-notes  of  1877-81,  with  Western 
and  Canadian  observations  afterwards.”  They  average  about 
half  a  page  each,  and  are  impromptu,  unrevised  hits  of  descrip¬ 
tion  or  reflection  “  pencil’d  ”  (or  sometimes  “  pencill’d  ”),  about 
any  person,  place,  or  thing  to  which  the  author  “  feels  to  devote 
a  memorandum,”  falling  for  the  most  part  under  the  three 
heads  of  himself,  nature,  and  literature.  The  following  “  day  ” 
will  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  Whitman’s  descriptions 
of  Nature;  his  days  are  joined  each  to  each  in  natural 
common-place,  and  to  have  read  half-a-dozen  is  to  have 
read  them  all. 

“  A  Hint  of  Wild  Nature. 

“  As  I  was  crossing  the  Delaware  to-day,  saw  a  large  flock  of  wild 
geese,  right  overhead,  not  very  high  up,  ranged  in  V-shape,  in  relief 
against  the  noon  clouds  of  light  smoke-color.  Had  a  capital  though 
momentary  view  of  them,  and  then  of  their  course  on  aud  on  south¬ 
east,  till  gradually  fading — (my  eyesight  yet  first-rate  for  the  open  air 
and  its  distances,  but  I  use  glasses  for  reading.)  Queer  thoughts 
melted  into  me  the  two  or  three  minutes  or  less,  seeing  these  creatures 
cleaving  the  sky— the  spacious,  airy  realm — even  the  prevailing 
smoke-gray  color  everywhere,  (no  sun  shining) — the  waters  below — 
the  rapid  flight  of  the  birds,  appearing  just  for  a  minute — flashing  to 
me  such  a  hint  of  the  whole  spread  of  Nature,  with  her  eternal  un¬ 
sophisticated  freshness,  her  never-visited  recesses  of  sea,  sky,  shore — 
aud  then  disappearing  in  the  distance.” 

One  quality,  however,  saves  this  passage  from  being  pure 
common-place,  viz.,  its  egotism,  which  makes  it  offensive.  It  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  assurance  with  which  the  author  sets 
forth  trite  reflections,  dressed  up  in  a  sledge-hammer  style,  and 
constantly  interrupted  by  trivial  personal  parentheses.  Here 
is  a  typical  example  of  Whitman’s  literary  criticisms,  exhibiting 
the  same  characteristics.  It  is  typical,  we  should  add,  in  every 
respect  but  one,— in  this  instance,  the  reader  can  discover 
a  definite  meaning  on  the  part  of  the  author  : — 

“  There  is,  apart  from  mere  intellect,  in  the  make-up  of  every 
superior  human  identity,  (in  its  moral  completeness,  considered  as 
ensemble,  not  for -that  moral  alone,  but  for  the  whole  being,  including 
physique,)  a  wondrous  something  that  realises  without  argument, 
frequently  without  what  is  called  education,  (though  I  think  it  th& 
goal  and  apex  of  all  education  deserving  the  name) — an  intuition 
of  the  absolute  balance,  in  space  and  time,  of  the  whole  of  this 
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multifarious,  mad  chaos  of  fraud,  frivolity,  hoggishness, — this  revel 
of  fools,  and  incredible  make-believe  and  general  unsettledness  we 
call  the  world  ;  a  soul-sight  of  that  divine  clue  and  unseen  thread 
which  holds  the  whole  congeries  of  things,  all  history  and  time,  and 
all  events,  however  trivial,  however  momentous,  like  a  leash'd  dog  in 
the  hand  of  the  hunter.  Such  soul-sight  and  root-centre  for  the 
mind — mere  optimism  explains  only  the  surface  or  fringe  of  it— 
Carlyle  was  mostly,  perhaps  entirely  without.” 

In  this  grandiloquent  and  verbose  passage  there  is,  at  any 
Tate,  a  very  familiar  idea  to  he  found  ;  hut  we  have  to  confess 
that  after  careful  reading  we  were  unable  to  detect  any  definite 
meaning  in  the  majority  of  Whitman’s  literary  statements  and 
prophecies,  even  in  the  cases  where  he  puts  a  plain  question  and 
professes  to  give  a  direct  answer.  As  this  may  result  from  our 
inability  to  grasp  the  stupendous  forecasts  likely  to  he  made  by 
a  man  who  calmly  informs  us  that  he  found  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  be  the  law  of  his  own  poems,  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  between  author  and  critic  in  a  test  case. 
Toward  the  end  of  Democratic  Vistas  (of  which,  by  the  way,  we 
made  a  careful  epitome,  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  follow  the  author’s 
reasoning).  Whitman  says  : — “  Repeating  our  inquiry,  what, 
then,  do  we  mean  by  real  literature  ?  especially  the  democratic 
literature  of  the  future  ?  ”  This  is  admirably  clear  and  to  the 
point,  hut  hardly  has  he  asked  the  question  before  he  begins  to 
shuffle  out  of  an  answer  to  it.  “  Hard  questions  to  meet,”  he 
goes  on  to  say,  and  every  succeeding  clause  takes  us  further 
from  the  point.  “  The  clues  are  inferential,  and  turn  us  to  the 
past.  At  best,  we  can  only  offer  suggestions,  comparisons, 
•circuits.”  Then  follows  a  page  and  a  half  of  really  eloquent 
■tribute  to  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  an  apostrophe  to  its 
great  representatives : — 

“Unknown  Egyptians,  graving  hieroglyphs;  Hinflus,  with  hymn 
and  apothegm  and  endless  epic  ;  Hebrew  prophet,  with  spirituality, 
as  in  flashes  of  lightning  ;  Christ,  with  bent  head,  brooding  peace 
and  love,  like  a  dove;  Greek,  creating  eternal  shapes  of  physical  and 
aesthetic  proportion ;  Homan,  lord  of  satire,  the  sword,  and  the  codex.” 

This  is  good  in  itself,  hut  the  “  circuit  ”  is  leading  us  further 
•and  further  from  the  answer  to  the  plain  question  with 
■which  the  author  started.  When  at  length  the  answer  does 
•come,  it  is  as  follows  (and  who  will  interpret  it  for  us  ?) 

“  Ye  powerful  and  resplendent  ones  1  ye  were,  in  your  atmospheres, 
grown  not  for  America,  but  rather  for  her  foes,  the  feudal  and  the 
old — while  our  genius  is  democratic  and  modern.  Yet  could  ye,  in¬ 
deed,  but  breathe  your  breath  of  life  into  our  New  World’s  nostrils — 
not  to  enslave  ns,  as  now,  but,  for  our  needs,  to  breed  a  spirit  like 
your  own — perhaps,  (dare  we  to  say  it  P)  to  dominate,  even  destroy, 
■what  you  yourselves  have  left !  On  your  plane,  and  no  less,  but  even 
higher  and  wider,  must  we  mete  and  measure  for  to-day  and  here. 
I  demand  races  of  orbic  bards,  with  unconditional  uncompromising 
sway.  Come  forth,  sweet  democratic  despots  of  the  west ! 

By  points  like  these,  we,  in  reflection,  token  what  we  mean  by  any 
land’s  or  people’s  genuine  literature.” 

In  the  regretted  absence  of  the  sweet  democratic  despots  of  the 
"west,  we  should  have  been  grateful  if  a  little  more  simple  mean¬ 
ing  had  come  forth  from  the  many  pages  of  discourse  like  the 
above,  which  duty  has  compelled  us  to  peruse.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in  his  charming  eulogistic  essay,  says,  “Whitman  is  too  clever 
to  slip  into  a  succinct  formula;”  we  think  it  would  he  truer  to 
■say  that  he  is  far  too  unenlightened. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  this  volume  shows  its  author  in 
•a  pleasanter  light  than  is  shed  upon  him  by  his  “  poems.”  The 
personal  element  in  it  is  more  modest,  less  vulgar ;  there  are 
passages  of  considerable  power  and  original  insight,  although 
in  most  cases  his  descriptions  still  depend  for  their  effect  more 
upon  a  catalogue-like  exhaustive  enumeration,  than  upon  selec¬ 
tive  acumen ;  and  he  is  occasionally  very  happy  in  his  epithets. 
But  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  hook  are  those  in  which  he 
really  has  something  to  tell ;  his  reminiscences  of  the  war  and 
his  description  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  are  worth  more 
than  all  his  literary  prophecies  and  political  rhapsodies  put  to¬ 
gether.  These  “war  memoranda”  suggest  one  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant  question;  he  seems  to  have  done  good  service  in  visiting  the 
'hospitals  and  purveying  small  comforts  to  the  wounded,  hut 
when  we  read  his  enthusiastic  account  of  the  young  Union  sol- 
•diers  who  faced  death  so  simply  and  bravely,  and  bore  their 
fearful  sufferings  and  neglect  without  a  word  of  complaint,  it 
gives  us  rather  a  shock  to  find  him  saying  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  “  During  the  war  I  possessed  the  perfection  of  physical 
health,”  and,  “  There  has  lately  been  much  suffering  here  from 
heat ;  I  go  around  with  an  umbrella  and  a  fan.”  We  cannot  help 
asking  what  would  have  become  of  the  Union  if  many  men  in 
dhe  perfection  of  physical  health  had  contented  themselves  with 
a.n  umbrella  and  a  fan  and  “  diary- jottings,”  instead  of  shoulder¬ 


ing  a  musket  and  giving  their  lives  in  silence.  And  while  we 
freely  admit  the  merits  we  have  mentioned,  the  examination  of 
this  volume  has  confirmed  us  in  our  conviction  of  the  absence 
of  any  real  and  permanent  significance  in  Whitman’s  writings. 
It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  belief  that  much  of  them  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  view  to  effect.  A  man  who  was  thoroughly  actuated 
by  the  principles  of  democratic  independence  professed  by  Whit¬ 
man  would  hardly  have  taken  from  a  private  letter  of  Emerson 
the  over-generous  words,  “  I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career,”  and  have  flaunted  them  upon  the  cover  of  his  hook. 
Occasionally  he  does  give  us  what  he  terms  “  a  radical  utterance 
out  of  the  emotions  and  the  physique,” — a  phrase  intense  in  its 
expression,  an  idea  startling  in  its  originality  and  scopie,  an 
exhortation  or  an  appeal  powerful  in  its  personal  directness,  but 
this  is  all. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  Whitman  is  ignorant:  this  hook,  with 
its  scrawled  title-page,  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  its 
author  knows  next  to  nothing  of  many  things  which  he  un¬ 
hesitatingly  exalts  or  denounces,  and  that  he  has  no  adequate 
conception  of  many  of  the  problems  he  so  confidently  solves. 
He  declares  his  determination  to  get  “  away  from  ligatures,  tight 
boots,  buttons,  and  the  whole  cast-iron  civilizee  life  he  will  have 
“no  talk,  no  bonds,  no  dress,  no  books,  no  manners he  tells  us 
that  Grant’s  life  “  transcends  Plutarch,”  that  “  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  build  the  Hudson  River  railroad  right  along  the 
shore,”  (what  deadly  social  sin  will  Mr.  Ruskin  think  that  state¬ 
ment  carries  against  ?)  that  “  the  time  has  arrived  to  essentially 
break  down  the  harriers  of  form  between  prose  and  poetry,” 
that  “  the  Muse  of  the  Prairies,  of  California,  Canada,  Texas, 

and  of  the  peaks  of  Colorado . soars  to  the  freer,  vast, 

diviner  heaven  of  prose.”  What  rubbish  all  this  is  !  His  gram¬ 
mar  is  constantly  faulty,  and  much  more  so  in  his  later  works 
than  in  his  earlier  ones, — a  suspicious  inversion  of  the  general 
rule.  Why  should  any  sane  man  prevent  even  his  proof-reader 
from  correcting  blunders  like  “  I  do  not  know  as,”  and  “  who 
they  come  from  ”?  Unless,  too,  the  reader  possesses  consider¬ 
able  familiarity  with  American  slang,  he  will  frequently  he 
stopped  by  such  expressions  as  “  fetching  up,”  “  scooted,” 
“  derring-do,”  “  out  of  kilter.”  But  the  English  language,  even 
when  supplemented  by  the  most  forcible  slang  in  the  world,  is 
still  unequal  to  the  expression  of  this  man’s  thoughts,  so  that  he 
is  compelled  to  employ  a  large  original  vocabulary,  e.g.,  “jetted,” 
“gaggery,”  “compaction,”  “ outcroppage,”  “literatus,”  “ostent,” 
“philosoph,”  “to  promulge,”  and  “  memorandize.”  Even  in 
his  own  name  he  perpetuates  what  was  doubtless  his  familiar 
title  among  his  fellow-compositors  on  the  old  Long  Island 
Patriot.  Moreover,  just  as  his  one  successful  lyrical  poem, 
“  My  Captain,”  is  enough  to  disprove  all  his  theories  of  poetry, 
so  we  have  noticed  a  curious  slip,  which,  though  small  in  itself, 
still  tends  to  show  that  his  outspokenness  is  an  affectation  rather 
than  a  genuine  impulse.  In  describing  the  scene  of  wild  excite¬ 
ment  that  followed  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  he  says  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  President’s  guard  charged  the  audience  in 

the  theatre,  shouting,  “Clear  out!  clear  out !  you  sons  of - 

. ”  Think  of  this  for  a  moment :  “  no  bonds,  no  manners, 

no  fossil-etiquettes,”  and  then, — “  you  sons  of . . ”  Why, 

even  Shakespeare,  whom  Whitman  calls  the  “  tally  of  feudal¬ 
ism,”  “  offensive  to  democracy,”  or  Tennyson,  “  lush-ripening  ” 
and  “quite  sophisticated,”  would  have  ventured  to  write  “Hell.” 

Whitman’s  second  prominent  characteristic  is  animalism, 
using  the  word  in  no  specially  had  sense.  Hot  to  renew  an  old 
and  unpleasant  controversy,  we  will  let  the  statement  pass  that 
he  has  not  written  anything  which  is  not  pure  in  its  intention, 
although  whatever  the  author’s  intention  may  have  been,  the 
intention  of  his  American  publisher  is  indicated  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  new  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass  “  contains  every 
page,  every  line,  every  word  attempted  to  he  officially  suppressed” 
by  the  Massachusetts  authorities.  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  describing  his  characteristic  as  animalism, — the  emphatic 
expression  of  the  simpdy  animal  side  of  human  nature.  His 
works  simply  raise  agaiu,  with  greater  vehemence,  perhaps,  hut 
with  the  same  shallow  views,  the  once  famous  cry,  “ Retournons 
a  la  nature  !”  If  to  sit  naked  on  a  gate  in  the  sunshine,  rubbing 
oneself  scarlet  with  a  flesh-brush — a  process  of  which  this 
volume  contains  a  detailed  account — were  in  any  way  symbolic 
of  human  life,  then  Whitman  would  be  our  poropoer  teacher. 
But  as  far  as  this  “  al  fresco  pfhysiology  ”  is  from  being  such  a 
symbol,  so  far  is  Walt  Whitman  from  holding  such  a  position. 
And  we  have  nothing  to  lose  in  discarding  him ;  for  all  the 
radicalism,  the  love  of  truth,  the  independence,  the  faith  in 
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rneD,in  democracy,  and  in  America,  which  his  admirers  discover 
in  him,  is  to  be  found  in  Emerson  in  purer,  saner,  higher  form. 


CHURCH  AND  BRODRIBB’S  “LIVY.”* 

History  records  but  few  campaigns  that  are  comparable  for 
interest  with  those  of  Hannibal,  and  fewer  still,  perhaps,  than 
have  been  painted  in  colours  so  bright  and  enduring.  Livy  was 
the  Macaulay,  as  Polybius  was  the  Napier,  of  that  memorable 
contest  which  is  commonly  called  the  Second  Punic  War, — a 
contest  which  Arnold  compares  with  that  which  Napoleon 
waged  against  England.  Jle  brackets  these  mighty  struggles 
together,  as  being  the  only  two  examples  which  history  affords 
of  the  highest  individual  genius  being  matched  against  the 
resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  country.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  cases  are  not  quite  analogous.  Hannibal,  while  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  quite  equal  in  capacity  to  Napoleon, 
stands  out  as  a  far  more  interesting  figure  iu  history. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  first  half 
of  Livy’s  third  decade,  which  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb 
have  translated,  is  full  of  undying  interest,  and  that  not  merely 
for  the  striking  nature  of  the  events  which  it  recounts,  but  for 
the  admirable  way  in  which  those  events  are  recounted.  Not, 
indeed,  for  professors  and  students  of  military  science ;  they 
must  go  elsewhere  for  the  lore  which  they  require,  as  there  is 
nothing  of  Jomini  in  Livy.  To  take  a  single  example,  in 
his  description  of  the  battle  on  the  Trebia,  he  places  the 
Roman  camp  on  the  left  hank  of  that  river,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  absurdity  has  to  represent  Hannibal  as 
so  paralysed  by  his  own  victory  that  he  either  perceived 
nothing,  or  else  pretended  to  perceive  nothing,  when  the  de¬ 
feated  Romans  crossed  the  river  on  rafts  in  his  presence,  on  the 
night  alter  the  engagement.  The  Roman  camp  was  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Trebia,  and  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  a  writer 
who  strove  so  earnestly  to  realise  the  scenes  which  he  describes 
as  Arnold  did  should  have  failed  to  see  that  it  was.  But  Livy 
was  a  writer  of  a  different  stamp,  and  evolved  the  manoeuvre 
which  his  blunder  necessitated  with  perfect  insouciance ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  students  who  consult  his  work  to  learn  the 
lessons  which  campaigns  so  masterly  should  teach  learu  little 
or  nothing : — 

“Inconsnlti,  abennf,  scdemque  odere  Sibyllae.” 

But  iu  war,  as  Napoleon  insisted,  moral  force  stands  to  physical 
force  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  and  the  moral  aspects  of 
Hannibal’s  immortal  struggle  are  finely  brought  out  by  Livy, 
who,  as  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Brodribb  justty  sajr,  had  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  delightful  style,  which  could  most  skilfully  adapt  itself 
to  the  events  he  was  narrating,  a  hearty  sympathy  with  good¬ 
ness  and  virtue,  and  a  fearless  truthfulness  when  there  was  a 
strong  temptation  to  flattery.  These  last  words  may  sound 
strange  to  some  who  have  been  taught  to  think  that  Livy's 
picture  of  “  dims  Hannibal”  is  a  grossly  unfair  one;  but  in 
the  main  they  are  just,  and  we  quote  with  pleasure  some 
further  remarks  on  this  subject,  from  the  admirable  little  essay 
on  “  Livy  aud  bis  History,”  which  is  prefixed  to  this  transla¬ 
tion  :  — 

“The  thought  of  Dome’s  surpassing  greatness,  of  her  almost 
miraculous  growth  from  a  very  humble  beginning,  was  ever  present 
to  his  mind.  This  it  is,  coupled  with  a  remarkably  vivid  style,  which 
gives  to  his  work  the  charm  and  interest  of  which  we  are  all  con¬ 
scious.  The  truth  is  that  his  history  is  all  the  better  for  having  been 
written  with  a  strong  patriotic  feeling.  He  may  have  been  unfair  to 
the  great  Hannibal,  just  as  many  of  our  own  writers  Cud  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  fair  to  Napoleon.  Still,  wo  believe  that,  even  in  such 
cases,  when  his  mind  would  naturally  have  a  very  decided  bias,  the 
general  impression  he  leaves  is  not  very  far  wrong.  Hannibal,  for 
instance,  whose  very  name  was  enough  to  excite  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
hatred  in  a  Roman  breast,  stands  out  in  the  pages  of  Livy  as  quite 
the  greatest  figure  of  the  time.  Here,  at  any  rate,  he  has  let  us  seo 
the  truth,  even  while  he  was  most  zealously  striving  to  hold  up  to  his 
reader’s  admiration  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome.” 

As  to  the  way  iu  which  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb  have 
translated  those  eloquent  pages  in  Livy  which  describe  the 
mightiest  exploits  of  the  foremost  General  of  all  this  world; 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  since  good  wine  needs  no  bush.  It  was 
not  likely  that  the  scholars  who  have  translated  Tacitus  with 
such  brilliant  success  would  fail  with  an  easier  author ;  and 
failed,  of  course,  they  have  not.  They  have  succeeded  iu  a 
way  which  leaves  no  room  for  criticism.  Always  faithful,  and 
when  consistent  with  English  idiom,  literal,  their  translation  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, — quite  as  perfect,  we  should  say, 

*  L>vyt  Booin'  XXT.-XXV.  The  Second  Punic  War.  Translated  into  English, 
with  Notes.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  1883. 


if  we  regard  the  readers  for  whom  it  lias  been  written.  A 
little  more  brilliancy  aud  force  might  have  been  thrown  into  it, 
bad  the  tianslators  object  been  chiefly  to  give  an  unlettered 
Englishman  a  vivid  notion  of  Livy’s  vivid  style.  But  such 
a  game  as  tha-t  would  have  been  by  uo  means  worth  the  candle. 
It  would  have  beeu  time  ill  spent  to  polish  and  polish  sentences 
in  English  which,  however  manipulated,  would  have  failed  after 
all  to  communicate  the  ineffable  charm  of  Livy’s  inimitable’ 
style.  That  charm  is  realiy  as  untransferable  as  Quintilian’s 
famous  description  of  it  ( lactea  ubertas)  is  untran stateable.  Bub 
the  readers  for  whom  this  translation  has  been  made  will  find  it, 
as  we  have  intimated,  all  that  they  can  wish.  It  is  an  excellent 
“  crib,”  then,  some  one  might  object.  It  is,  we  should  answer,  but 
let  us  distinguish.  There  are  cribs  and  cribs  ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Bohn  is  answerable  for  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  disfavour 
in  which  some  cribs  are  held  in  England.  Arnold  knew  what  be 
was  about  when  he  cried  aloud  for  au  honest,  straightforward 
“  schoolboy  ”  version  of  any  classic.  Such  cribs  are  aids  to 
scholarship,  indeed ;  and  as  men  are  beginning  to  see,  or  rather, 
do  now  see,  very  plainly  that  the  tortoise-pace  at  which  Latin 
has  hitherto  been  learnt  must  be  changed  for  something  much 
faster,  they  are  the  aids  which  yearly  become  more  popular. 
Macaulay  has  recorded  his  method  of  learning  a  new  language. 
Well,  what  that  excellent  crib  the  Authorised  Yersion  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel  was  to  him  that  and  more  this  translation  might 
be  made,  by  an  able  schoolmaster,  for  his  pupils.  We  have  no¬ 
space  to  point  out  how,  and  we  say  without  the  faintest  hesita¬ 
tion  that  the  schoolmaster  who  would  discountenance  the  use  of 
a  translation  like  this  is  not  worth  bis  salt.  Another  use  to 
which  it  might  be  applied  is  this.  It  would  really  make  one  of 
the  best  introductions  to  Latin  prose  composition  that  can  be- 
conceived.  If  a  persevering  student  will  translate  four  of  five 
sentences  every  day  from  this  “  crib  ”  into  Latin,  and  correct 
them  with  Livy  for  his  tutor,  we  will  guarantee  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  be  will  write  Latin  prose  with  a  facility  and  correct¬ 
ness  that  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  books  of  exercise  which  are 
so  much  in  vogue.  If,  during  the  same  year,  he  will  read  as 
rapidly  as  he  can  the  text  of  these  five  hooks,  with  the  aid  of 
this  translation,  and  we  are  contemplating  now  a  fourth- 
form  boy — who  during  the  same  period  will  be  put  on  starva¬ 
tion  diet  of  some  thirty  of  Arnold's  exercises  and  half  a  book 
perhaps  of  Livy — be,  that  fourth-form  boy,  will  at  that  same 
year’s  end  know  quite  as  much  Latin  as  half  of  the  men  do  who  at 
present  teach  it  in  England.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  from, 
our  point  of  view— aud  we  make  no  doubt  of  its  correctness — to 
praise  this  book.  We  regard  it  as  a  distinct  boon  to  all  students 
of  Latin  literature,  and  regarding  also  Latin  itself  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  the  education  of  all  Englishmen  who  aspire 
to  anything  higher  than  the  Three  R's,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Messrs.  Church  aud  Brodribb,  in  writing  this  transla¬ 
tion,  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters.  We  conclude- 
with  au  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  their  excellent  handiwork  -r 
it  is  the  famous  description  of  Hannibal’s  winter- quarters  in 
Capua : — 

“  Then  for  most  of  the  winter  he  had  his  army  under  cover. 
Often  and  long  had  it  steeled  itself  against  every  human  hardship 
and  of  comfort  it  bad  had  no  trial  or  experience.  Aud  thus  the  men 
whom  no  intensity  of  misery  had  conquered  were  now  mined  by  a 
superfluity  of  good  things  and  an  excess  of  pleasure  ;  all  the  more 
utterly  as,  from  the  novelty  of  their  enjoyments,  they  plunged  into- 
them 'so  greedily.  Sloth,  wine,  feasting,  women,  baths,  and  the 
lounging  which,  with  daily  habit,  became  increasingly  attrac¬ 
tive,  so  enervated  both  body  and  mind,  that  henceforward  it  was- 
their  past  victories  rather  than  their  present  strength  which  saved 
them.  The  error  of  the  General  was  considered  by  good  judges- 
of  the  art  of  war  more  fatal  than  his  not  having  marched  instantly 
from  the  field  of  Cannae  to  Rome.  Delay  on  that  occasion  could  be 
thought  only  to  have  deferred  victory  ;  this  blunder  sacrificed,  as  it 
seemed,  the  strength  needful  for  victory.  And  so,  undoubtedly,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  another  army  with  which  he  had  left  Capua,. 
Hannibal  kept  up  afterwards  none  of  his  old  discipline.  In  fact,, 
entanglements  with  women  made  many  of  his  men  return  thither, 
and  the  moment  they  began  to  serve  under  canvas,  and  trenching 
aud  other  military  duties  came  upon  them,  body  and  spirit  alike  gave 
way,  as  if  they  had  been  raw  recruits.  From  this  time  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  summer  campaigns,  numbers  would  steal  away 
from  the  ranks  without  leave  ;  and  it  was  Capua,  and  Capua  only, 
that  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  deserters.” 


FRENCH  PURITANS  * 

In  spite  of  the  reputed  impossibility  of  “  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,”  there  is  always  a  charm  in  making  the  attempt 
to  look  at  ourselves  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  and  so  dis- 

*  Port  Salvation  ;  or,  the  Evangelist.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated  by  C. 
Harry  Meltzer.  London:  Cliatto  andWiudus. 
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covering  “  how  it  strikes  a  stranger.”  M.  Daudet’s  last  book, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  studied  by  English  people,  whether  in 
the  original  or  in  Mr.  Meltzer’s  excellent  translation,  as  it  shows 
us  how  the  latest  form  of  Protestant — or,  far  more  truly, 
Puritan — fanaticism  strikes  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  man 
who  has  not  had  his  senses  blunted  to  religious  eccentricities 
by  being  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  English  and 
Americans  are.  USTo  doubt,  an  Anglican  may  reasonably  resent 
being  told  by  the  cure,  in  L' Evangeliste,  that  the  Reformed 
Church  is,  “  Une  religion  sans  discipline,  ou  tout  le  monde  entre 
comme  au  moulin,  croit  ce  qu’il  veut,  peut  meme  jouer  au  pretre, 
si  cela  l’amuse.”  “  Aussi,  voyez  quel  gachis  de  sectes,  de  croy- 


ances ! . Vous  avez  les  Irvingiens . les  Sabat- 

tistes . les  Peagers,  dont  toute  la  devotion  consiste  a  se 


frapper  la  poitrine  a  grands  coups  de  poing ;  [a  sect  we 
must  confess  to  never  having  heard  of  before]  les  Derbystes, 

rebelles  a  tout  organisation  ecclesiastique . les  Metho- 

distes,  les  Wesleyens,  le3  Mormons,  les  Anabaptistes,  les 

Hurleurs,  les  Trembleurs . Quoi  encore  ?”  We  may, 

indeed,  repeat,  “  What  more  ?”  and  hold  resolutely  that 
between  ourselves  and  many  of  the  sects  named  above  there  is 
a  deep  gulf ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  eyes  of  a 
foreigner,  and  especially  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  gulf  is  but  a 
email  one,  and  in  this  humiliating  classification  we  do  but 
u  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.’ 

The  whole  plot  of  the  book  turns  upon  the  alleged  existence 
of  a  small  Puritan  sect  in  Paris,  started  and  dominated,  ap¬ 
parently,  by  one  woman,  and  holding  much  the  same  tenets  and 
doctrines  as  what  M.  Daudet  calls  “  L’Armee  du  Salut  ”  in 
England.  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  our  feelings  towards 
the  Salvation  Army  and  its  French  counterpart  are  very  much 
those  of  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  have  constantly  before  his 
■eyes  a  coarse  and  degrading  caricature  of  a  face  which  he  has 
loved  and  honoured  from  infancy;  but  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  “  Army  ”  can  ever  have  descended  to  such 
practices  as  the  “  Evangelists  ”  are  accused  of,  and  we  must 
think  that  much  of  what  M.  Daudet  alleges  of  them  is  only 
part  of  a  “roman  parisien,”  as  he  calls  his  work.  This  sense 
of  caricature  throughout  rather  spoils  the  power  of  the  book  ; 
in  the  most  really  impressive  scenes  a  certain  feeling  of  unreality 
steals  in,  one  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  a  bad  dream,  from  which 
one  will  soon  waken,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent  idea  left 
on  one’s  mind  at  the  end  is  the  time-honoured, — “  Et,  surtout, 
mon  ami,  point  de  zele  !  ”  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  minor 
scenes  in  the  book  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  tenderness  and 
pathos ;  and  we  only  grieve  that  these  so  soon  disappear,  before 
the  baneful  influence  of  “  1’Evaugeliste.” 

Jeanne  Autheman  and  Eline  Ebsen  are  the  heroines  of 
the  story.  The  former,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Lyons 
merchant,  is,  we  are  told,  of  a  “  race  emportce  et  froide,  au 
caractere  de  volonte  et  de  melancolique  exaltation.”  Mother¬ 
less,  and  left  to  the  charge  of  an  old  aunt,  “  d’un  protestantisme 
etroit,  exagere,  noye  de  menues  pratiques,”  the  aunt’s  teaching 
finds  congenial  soil  in  Jeanne,  who  grows  up  beautiful  and 
delicate,  intensely  earnest  in  her  narrow  views,  and  longing  to 
devote  herself  to  religious  work  for  life.  Engaged  at  eighteen 
to  a  young  Genevese  missionary,  the  delightful  prospect  of 
sharing  his  labour  absorbs  all  her  ideas  ;  she  is  really  attached 
to  her  future  husband,  and  would  probably  have  played  a  noble 
part  as  a  missionary’s  wife,  and  fouud  a  safe  outlet  for  her 
energies  in  some  heathen  land;  but  her  father  loses  all  his 
money,  the  marriage  is  broken  off  by  the  young  missionary’s 
mother,  and  the  romance  of  Jeanne's  life  is  over.  Soured  and 
embittered  by  this  blow,  her  religion  becomes  a  matter  entirely 
of  head  without  heart,  and  her  marriage  to  a  wealthy  Jewish 
banker  who  worships  her,  and  whom  she  accepts  simply  for  his 
money,  opens  the  door  to  all  her  wildest  dreams  of  evangelising 
the  world.  Her  husband,  one  of  her  earliest  converts,  makes 
no  difficulties,  and  Jeanne,  taking  as  her  motto,  “Une  femme 
a  perdu  le  monde,  une  femme  le  sauvera,”  starts  on  her 
ambitious  career.  Disgusted  by  the  worldly,  irreligious  lives 
going  on  all  round  her,  realising  intensely,  “  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul.-'  Jeanne  can  see  only  one  way  by  which  this  salvation 
may  be  made  certain,— utter  abandonment  of  all  home  and 
family  ties,  and  missionary  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
backed  up  by  the  Autheman  gold.  Her  powerful  will  and 
intense  faith  in  herself  produce  a  small  number  of  converts, 
who  as  soon  as  they  are  converted  all  appear  to  adopt  “  un  lou<^ 
flottant  waterproof  ”  as  their  invariable  costume,  and  who  o°f 


course  encourage  her  in  her  views,  so  that  by  degrees  the 
Christian  ideal  of  self-renunciation  becomes  an  insane  asceticism, 
in  which  Jeanne  herself  is  one  of  the  leaders.  Eline  Ebsen  is 
the  daughter  of  poor  parents  ;  her  father  gone  before  her  birth, 
she  has  been  loved  and  cared  for  all  her  life  by  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  the  latter  iust  dead  when  the  story  opens.  Eline 
and  her  mother  live  happily  together,  Madame  Ebsen  devoted  to 
her  daughter,  and  Eline  working  contentedly  as  a  daily  gover¬ 
ness.  Like  Jeanne,  she  has  had  a  romance  in  her  life,  which 
the  impossibility  of  leaving  her  mother  and  grandmother  has 
destroyed  ;  and  now  she  has  consented  to  marry  a  man  who  has 
never  touched  her  heart,  but  for  whose  motherless  children  she 
has  an  intense  affection.  Full  of  a  passionate  mysticism,  to  which 
her  cold,  Swedish  Lutheranism  gives  her  no  outlet,  full  of  all  the 
heroic  enthusiasm  of  early  youth,  and  of  feelings  and  ideas 
utterly  uncomprehended  by  those  round  her,  Eline  is  at  a 
critical  period  of  her  life  and  only  eighteen  years  old  when 
Jeanne  Autheman  sets  her  powerful  will  upon  wiuning  her,  and 
little  by  little  draws  her  into  her  net.  Of  course,  the  attraction 
to  Eline  is  the  idea  of  self-abnegation  and  devotion  to  the 
Saviour  which  is  the  one  thread  of  truth  running  through 
Madame  Autheman’s  gloomy  creed,  illustrating  the  fact,  so 
well  expressed  by  Tennyson,  that, — - 

“A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 

A  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 

But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.” 

The  steps  by  which  Eline  is  led  to  forsake  her  home,  become  one 
of  the  “  Evangelistes,”  and  break  her  mother's  and  fiance's 
hearts,  are  too  long  and  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
besides  having  a  savour  of  impossibility  about  them,  as, 
indeed,  the  author  seems  to  have  felt,  when  he  has  recoui-se  to 
belladonna  aud  nux  vomica  to  explain  some  of  Eline’s  doings 
She  goes,  and  the  frantic  mother  exhausts  herself  in  efforts  to 
rescue  her;  but  on  every  hand  the  wealth  aud  power  of  the 
Authemans  defeat  her,  and  her  story  is,  not  unnaturally,  treated 
as  a  “  roman  d’Anne  Radcliffe.”  By  the  way,  we  never  saw  that 
celebrated  romancer  mentioned  by  her  Christian  name  before.  The 
first  lawyer  in  Paris  dismisses  her  story  with  the  half  cynical, 
half  tender,  and  wholly  French  sentiment,  “  Toutes  les  meres  sont 
martyres,”  and  the  only  person  who  raises  a  voice  ou  her  behalf 
is  the  old  preacher  and  orator  Aussandon,  who  relates  her  story 
from  the  pulpit  to  a  large  audience,  including  Madame  Authe¬ 
man  herself,  and  winds  up  with  words  which  we  give  at  length 
in  the  original,  for  their  truth,  as  well  as  beauty  : — 

“  Dieu  boD,  Dieu  de  charite,  de  pitie,  de  justice,  pasteur  d’hommes 
et  d’etoiles,  vois  quelle  caricature  ils  font  de  ta  divinite  travestie  sur 
lenr  image.  Qnoique  tu  les  aies  renies  et  maudits  du  baut  de  ton 
Sermon  sur  la  Montague,  l’orgueil  des  faux  proplAtes  et  des  marchands 
de  miracles  commet  toujours  des  crimes  en  ton  Nom.  Lours  mensonges 
enveloppent  d  un  brouillnrd  ta  religion  de  lumiSre.  C’est  pourquoi 
ton  vieux  pasteur,  charge  d’ans  et  dejit  rentre  dans  la  nuit  ou  l’on 
se  recueillo  et  se  tait,  remonte  en  chaire  aujourd’hui  pour  denoncer 
ces  attentats  ii  la  conscience  chretienne,  et  faire  entendre  a  nouveau 
ta  malediction  :  ‘  Retirez-vous  de  moi ;  je  ne  vous  ai  jamais  connus.’  ” 

Aussandon  is  disgraced  and  silenced,  and  an  attempt,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  fails,  is  made  to  put  Madame  Ebsen  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  suicide  of  Autheman,  who  has  always  suffered  from  a 
loathsome  disease,  and  has  been  slowly  discovering  that  his 
wife  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  him,  turns  the  tide  of  public 
sympathy  (the  cairse  of  the  suicide  being  unknown)  towards 
Jeanne.  Madame  Ebsen  is  forgotten,  and  lives  on  alone  and 
sorrowful,  until  one  day  Eline  unexpectedly  returns  to  her. 
This  is  the  moment  for  which  the  poor  mother  has  so  longed, 
never  realising  that  the  separation  between  her  and  her  child  is 
one  of  heart,  not  only  of  place,  and  that  nothing  can  reunite  those 
so  separated.  It  does  dawn  upon  her  by  degr-ees  that,  as  she 
writes  to  Lorie  Dufresne,  “  C’est  mon  enfant,  et  5a  n’est  plus 
mon  enfant;”  but  she  adds  immediately,  “  et,  pourtant,  je  ne 
perds  pas  tout  espoir  de  guerir  rna  title  de  cette  affreuse 
maladie  de  ne  plus  aimer  rien  ;  c'est  une  affaire  de  temps 
et  de  tendresse.”  The  tenderness  is  there,  but  the  time 
is,  purposely,  not  allowed  her.  Eline  is  summoned  away  to 
carry  on  “  the  work  ”  elsewhere,  and  the  mother  and  child  part, 
it  is  implied,  for  ever.  With  this  fiual  blow  the  book  closes, 
and  this  ending  has  been  so  long  inevitable,  that  it  is 
a  relief  when  the  axe  has  fallen  aud  the  worst  has  come. 
French  people,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  seem  always  to  have 
more  sympathy  with  parental  feelings  than  we  have,  and  the 
whole  episode  of  Madame  Ebsen’s  devotion  to  her  child  and  her 
anguish  over  the  separation  is  intensely  touching,  in  its  simple 
truth  to  nature. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  our  commenting 
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further  on  other  parts  of  the  story,  or  on  the  characters  who 
brighten  it  by  the  keen  humour  with  which  they  are 
sketched ;  but  it  would  require  pages  of  quotation  to  set 
before  the  reader  the  amusing  yet  touching  story  of  Lorie 
Dufresne,  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  or  Henriette  Briss,  the 
ex-Sister,  with  her  hopeless  muddle-lieadedness  and  her  efforts 
at  being  “  pratique  or  the  excellent  husband  and  wife  Rornain 
and  Sylvanire;  or  the  “orateur  funebre,”  Magnabos,  &c.  Anne 
de  Beuil,  we  admit,  we  don’t  believe  in,  and  are  delighted  that 
we  see  so  little  of  her.  We  almost  owe  Mr.  Meltzer  an  apology 
for  not  having  made  our  quotations  from  his  translation,  which 
is  a  most  exceptionally  good  one,  indeed  the  only  translation 
from  the  French  we  have  ever  seen  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read ;  but  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it,  or  the  original, 
to  such  readers  as  care  for  a  powerful  and  telliug  study  of  a 
melancholy  phase  of  religion  “  falsely  so  called.” 


AMERICAN  LIBERTY  AND  CONSTITUTIONALISM* 
A  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  methods,  spirit,  and  style  of 
the  writers  of  these  two  volumes  than  to  any  fresh  facts  they 
have  discovered,  or  any  original  theories  they  propound.  In  his 
preface,  indeed,  Mr.  Sterne  admits  that  when  he  was  asked  to 
write  a  popular  book  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  first  inquiry  that  occurred  to  him  was  “  whether,  in  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  works  on  this,  as  on  every  other  conceivable  subject 
touching  large  popular  interests,  there  is  any  room  to  say  some¬ 
thing  novel,  or  to  put  into  a  novel  form  the  old  matter  which  has 
been  said  and  written  over  and  over  again  by  abler  tongues  and 
pens.”  If  Mr.  Scott  does  not  say  the  same  thing  in  the  much 
more  remarkable  work  which  he  has  written,  he  implies  as  much 
in  the  abundant  foot-notes  which  give  his  authorities  for  every 
statement  he  makes,  from  the  historians  and  special  pleaders  of 
the  hour,  back  to  that  eminent  combination  of  the  practical  poli¬ 
tician  and  the  theorist  whom,  with  a  quaint,  cloister  dignity^, 
he  persists  in  styling  “  Mr.  Burke.”  Both  works  are  original — 
and  even  then  they  are  original  only  to  a  limited  extent — in 
so  far  as  they  contemplate  the  histoi'y  of  the  United  States 
in  its  ante  -  Independence  and  post-Independence  periods 
from  the  evolutionary  stand-point.  Mr.  Sterne  speaks  of 
what  he  has  done  as  “  a  sketch  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  it  stands  in  text  and  as  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  accompanied  by  a  history 
of  the  political  controversies  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
and  changes  in  that  instrument,  together  with  the  presentation 
of  the  actual  situation  of  political  parties  and  questions,  which, 
in  their  turn,  may  produce  constitutional  changes.”  In  fact, 
as  treated  by  Mr.  Sterne,  American  constitutionalism  is  at  once 
the  result  of  past  evolution  and  material  for  the  evolution  of  the 
future.  Mr.  Scott  does  not,  it  is  true,  concern  himself  with  the 
American  history  of  the  future,  or  even  with  the  history  of  the 
Union,  since  its  place  as  a  nation  was  definitively  recognised. 
But  his  essay  is  cast  in  almost  ostentatiously  Spencerian  lines. 
It  seeks  to  disclose  the  plan  of  development  contained  in  the  history 
of  colonial  life  in  America.  We  are  further  told,  in  what  is  now 
the  orthodox  fashion,  that  there  were  three  eras  in  that  develop¬ 
ment, — the  era  of  constitutional  development  in  England  ;  the 
era  of  State  development  in  America ;  and  the  era  of  constitu¬ 
tional  development  in  America.  The  “  motives  ”  of  these  eras 
are  also  revealed;  that  of  the  first  being  freedom  of  conscience, 
that  of  the  second  the  development  of  tribal  institutions,  and 
that  of  the  third,  the  longing  for  popular  sovereignty.  Finally, 
it  is  set  forth  that  “throughout  this  trilogy  glowed  the  spirit  of 
libeity,  which  in  the  final  stage  became  fierce,  and  crowned  its 
long  task  by  giving  to  our  people  political,  religious,  and  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  guaranteed  by  constitution.” 

Mr.  Sterne’s  work  is  a  conscientious  performance  of  the  handy- 
manual  kind,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more.  The 
first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  the 
Legislative  Department,  the  Executive  Power,  and  the  Judicial 
Power ;  and  as  the  original  articles  of  Confederation  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  supplements  which  were  made  to  them  in  the 
coui'se  of  time,  are  given  in  an  appendix,  this  portion  of  the 
book  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The 
remaining  chapters  treat  of  the  post-constitutional  history  of 
the  Union— Mr.  Sterne’s  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  is  rather 
scrappy — the  changes  and  development  of  the  State  constitu¬ 

*  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Development  a f  the  .United  States.  By 
Simon  Sterne,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  London:  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 
1833. 

The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  Eng  'ish  Colonies  of  America.  By 
Eben  Greenough  Scott.  New  York :  E.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1883. 


tion,  and  current  questions  productive  of  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  L  niou  generally.  Mr.  Sterne  has  nothing  fresh 
to  say  on  the  political  corruptions,  the  Civil-Service  jobbery, 
and  the  like,  that,  to  observers  like  Mr.  Spencer,  constitute  the 
element  of  danger  in  the  magnificent  American  prospect.  He 
attributes  them,  as  everybody  has  been  doing  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  apathy  of  the  cultured  and  moneyed 
classes  in  the  Union,  this  reminds  us,  however,  of  a  shrewd  re¬ 
mark  which  appears  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  essays  and  addresses 
that  have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Governor  of  Madras. 
Referring  to  the  popular  opinion  that  government  should  be 
vested  in  intellect  and  property,  he  says  so  it  should,  if  only 
intellect  and  property  were  perfect.  Property  must  be  far  from 
perfect  in  the  United  States,  when  those  who  hold  it  give 
themselves  up  to  the  worship  of  millions,  and  what  is  far 
worse,  of  millionaires.  Culture,  too,  must  be  far  from  perfect 
on  the  moral  side  when  it  leads  to  apathy,  isolation,  coterie 
cynicism,  and  a  disinclination  to  take  some  part  in  the  public 
life,— which  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  Natural  Religion  is 
synonymous  with  irreligion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  thoughtful 
people  is  a  form  of  irreligion.  The  hope  for  the  future  of 
America  lies  not  so  much  in  the  possibility  of  the  moneyed  and 
leisured  forming  a  ring  against  the  jobbers  and  place-hunters, 
as  in  the  probability  of  their  yet  rising  to  a  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  their  own  responsibilities  and  obligations,  in  their 
struggling,  in  fact,  after  perfection,  in  the  religious,  New- 
Testameut  sense.  One  word  as  to  Mr.  Sterue’s  style.  It  is 
clear,  but  rather  too  ostentatiously  adapted  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  that  personal  or  rather  third-personal  power  in 
modern  democratic  life  who  used  to  be  described  as  “  the 
ordinary  reader,”  but  is  now  coming  to  be  known  as  “the 
plain  man.”  Such  a  style  is  apt  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  who  affects  it.  Thus  a  phrase  like  “  a  monetary  question 
which  has  been  unfortunately  muddled  in  the  United  States  by 
demagoguery  ”  has  three  faults.  Its  meaning  is  far  from  clear, 
it  is  long  to  clumsiness,  and  it  is  far  from  pretty. 

Of  Mr.  Eben  Greenough  Scott  we  confess  not  to  have  heard, 
until  we  read  his  work  on  the  development  of  liberty  in  the 
American  Colonies  ;  and,  possibly,  it  is  his  first  important  effort 
in  literature.  If  so,  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  his  last. 
It  looks  like  the  production  of  a  man  of  the  modern  and  mellowed 
New-England  type,  serious,  and  yet  imaginative,  who,  having 
leisure  on  his  hands,  has  devoted  it  to  studying  and  reflecting 
on  the  early  history  of  his  country  in  the  light  of  modern  ideas. 
He  is  the  master  of  a  rich  and  vigorous  style,  not  altogether  free, 
however,  from  that  literary  weakness  of  the  cloister,  a  proneness 
to  over-compression.  A  single  quotation  will  show  our  mean¬ 
ing.  Speaking  of  Roger  Williams,  the  remarkable  man  who 
founded  Rhode  Island  State,  and  who  anticipated  by  more  than 
two  centuries  both  the  Liberation  and  Aborigines  Protection 
Societies  of  our  own  day,  Mr.  Scott  says  : — “  His  mind  was  active 
and  clear,  and  he  reasoned  well ;  he  had  studied  hard,  and  was 
learned ;  he  had  thought  much,  and  was  a  man  of  opinions ;  he 
had  sought  light,  and  had  convictions  ;  he  was  ambitious,  reso¬ 
lute,  courageous,  and  of  inflexible  will ;  he  had  winning  manners, 
and  being  of  an  amiable,  sociable  disposition,  was  born  to  per¬ 
suade  men.  Yet  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  set  them  against 
him.”  There  is  power  here,  but  it  is  the  power  that  strives  to  put 
a  quart  into  a  pint  measure.  Mr.  Scott  is  happiest  in  his  short 
characterisations.  We  have  never  seen  a  better  description  of 
clever,  audacious,  unscrupulous  Charles  Townshend  than  “a 
political  ruffler.” 

We  have  already  explained  the  plan  and  given  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas,  of  Mr.  Scott’s  work.  For  the  rest,  it  may  be  fairly 
described  as  a  sermon  of  the  old-fashioned  and  eloquent  Scotch 
sort,  having  for  its  text  Burke’s  declaration,  in  his  speech 
on  conciliation  with  America,  that  liberty  there  was  made 
fierce  by  six  capital  causes, — descent,  the  colonial  forms 
of  government,  religion  in  the  Northern  provinces,  manners  in 
the  Southern,  education,  and  remoteness  of  situation.  Mr.  Scott 
deals  with  all  these  capital  causes  in  detail,  and  we  may  say  at 
once  that  we  have  never  seen  this  subject  treated  so  ex¬ 
haustively  by  a  writer  who  is,  above  all  things,  readable.  The 
chapters  on  “Religion  in  the  Northern  Provinces,”  “Manners 
in  the  Southern,”  and  “  Education,”  are  exceptionally  good. 
The  most  original  portion  of  Mr.  Scott’s  work  is  that  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  commercial  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother-country  and  to  each  other— the  Act  of  Navigation  and 
the  ^Acts  of  Trade — as  among  the  con-causes  of  the  American 
Revolution.  For  the  first  time,  ample  justice  is  done  to 
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James  Otis,  a  remarkable  but  little  known  man,  who  seems 
to  have  been  to  John  Adams  very  much  what  Adam  Smith 
was  to  the  younger  Pitt.  Books  of  this  kind  make  various 
impressions  on  the  reader,  of  which,  as  a  rule,  one  sur¬ 
vives  the  others.  The  enduring  impression,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  that  of  the  township,  as  the  essential  strength 
of  the  political  organisation  of  New  England.  “  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,”  says  De  Tocqueville,  “  sends  its  agents  to  the 
commune ;  in  America,  the  township  sends  its  agents  to  the 
Government.”  In  differentiating  between  French  and  American 
constitutionalism,  we  have  not  yet  got  beyond  De  Tocqueville, 
as  in  differentiating  between  English  and  American  constitu¬ 
tionalism  we  have  not  yet  got  beyond  Bagehot. 


MEDIAEVAL  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  IN 
ENGLAND* 

One  of  the  charms  of  living  in  an  old  country  like  England 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wealth  of  antiquarian  interest,  often, 
it  is  true,  of  a  very  humble  kind,  with  which  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  land  abounds.  Many  persons  realise 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  past, — or,  indeed,  seem 
conscious  that  they  have  had  any  ancestors  more  remote 
than  their  grandfathers — only  when  they  visit  an  ancient 
battle-field  or  the  scene  of  some  celebrated  event,  clamber  over 
the  ruins  of  hoary  castle  or  abbey,  or  tread  the  aisles  of  one  of 
our  lovely  cathedrals.  But  to  the  thoughtful  mind  there  is 
always  a  lively  interest  in  trying  to  read  those  records  of  a 
less  pretentions  character  which  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  recall  what  were  the  ways  and  methods 
of  the  “  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,”  and  what  were  their 
labours  and  pursuits.  They,  in  times  long  past,  frequented  in 
their  daily  life  the  scenes  of  our  present  homes,  their  eyes  beheld 
the  same  general  features  and  outlines  of  the  country  that  our 
eyes  mark  to-day,  they  saw  the  sun  rise  above  and  watched  him 
set  below  the  horizon  which  to-day  is  ours,  and  they  tilled  and 
cultivated  the  very  fields  we  know.  The  roads  we  travel  were 
used  by  them,  they  strolled  by  the  same  foot-pathways  which 
thread  our  copses  and  skirt  our  fields,  bargained  at  the 
fairs  and  markets  which  are  still  held  among  us,  and  wor¬ 
shipped,  married,  and  were  given  in  marriage  in  the  grey 
old  churches  yet  standing  in  our  midst,  and  in  whose  shadow 
they  were  laid  to  rest.  It  is  well  for  us  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
our  social  life  is  absolutely  continuous  with  theirs,  and  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  they  were,  as  are  we,  actual  links  in  the  unbroken 
chain  which  binds  the  ages  together.  As  Professor  Rogers 
says,  in  the  preface  to  his  fourth  volume, — 

“The  economical  history  of  England  is  as  important  as  the  study  of 
legal  antiquities,  of  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  of  military  campaigns. 
I  cannot  but  recognise  that  some  indications  of  progress  have  been 
made  in  the  acceptance  of  such  a  view  about  the  proper  functions  of 
history.  Nor  do  I  fail  to  see  that,  since  the  date  of  my  earlier 
volumes,  there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  test  economical  con¬ 
clusions  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 
arriving  at  general  inferences  from  hypothetical  and  even  imaginative 
postulates.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  no  remote  period  all  history  which 
has  neglected  the  study  of  the  people,  and  all  political  economy 
which  has  disdained  the  correction  of  its  conclusions  by  the  evidence 
which  facts  supply,  will  be  cast  aside  as  incomplete  and  even 
valueless.” 


It  is  to  tlie  history  of  England  from  its  social  and  economical 
side  that  this  great  and  laborious  work  forms  so  valuable  a  con¬ 
tribution.  Au  interval  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  years  has 
passed  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  volumes,  which 
comprised  the  period  from  the  year  1259  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  publication  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  wherein  the  history  is  continued  during  the 
fifteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
Following  the  same  lines  in  the  construction  of  these  two 
volumes  as  were  taken  with  the  first  and  second,  Professor 
Rogers  has  given  us  one  volume  of  pure  statistics,  and  in  the 
other  a  commentary  thereupon.  In  the  third  volume  we  find, 
arranged  under  their  respective  headings,  in  yearly  tables,  the 
prices  of  hundreds  of  articles  of  produce,  manufacture,  and  com¬ 
merce,  of  carriage,  and  of  many  kinds  of  labour,  with  the  locality 
where  such  prices  prevailed.  These  tables  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  the  accounts  preserved  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  from  the  documents  deposited  in  the  Record 
Office.  Their  compilation  has  involved  almost  incredible  labour, 
“  peculiarly  wearisome,  very  costly,  and  frequently  disappoint- 


.  *  A,  ITistory  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  from  the  Year  after  the 
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ing,”  the  whole  of  which  has  been  personally  undertaken  by 
Professor  Rogers,  who,  unassisted,  has  “  consulted  at  least  80,000 
documents,  some  barren,  hut  most  supplying  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence.”  But  the  general  reader  might  wander  vainly 
among  these  enormous  masses  of  figures,  were  it  not  for  the 
guidance  of  the  fourth  volume,  in  whose  pages  their  real  signi¬ 
ficance  is  made  clear.  Here  we  are  treated  to  a  series  of 
chapters,  analytical  and  explanatory,  on  such  subjects  as  the 
distribution  of  wealth  iu  England,  agriculture  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages ;  and  the  masterly  way  in  which  Professor  Rogers 
handles  his  facts,  and  clothes  the  dry  bones  of  his  statistics  with 
flesh,  is  well  worthy  of  admiration.  He  also  gives  tables  of 
average  prices  for  each  year,  and  for  each  decade  of  the  period 
under  review,  viz.,  from  the  year  1400  to  1582  ;  and  also  for  the 
first  140  and  the  last  42  years  of  the  term.  This  is  rendered 
advisable  and  necessary,  owing  to  the  enormous  rise  in  prices 
consequent  on  the  shameless  depreciation  of  the  currency  hv 
Henry  VIII. 

The  fifteenth  century  opened  favourably  for  the  labouring  and 
artizan  classes,  whose  numbers  had  been  so  thinned  by  the 
Black  Death  that,  in  spite  of  all  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the 
price  of  labour  was  high,  whilst  the  cost  of  living  was  very 
moderate.  We  read  that, — 

“  Obnoxious  and  intrusive  sectaries  were  punished  with  fire  and 
faggot,  there  was  no  zeal,  hardly  any  character,  no  learning  at  all,  no 
history  beyond  the  battles  of  the  kites  and  the  crows ;  but  there  wa3 
solid,  substantial,  unbroken  prosperity.  The  fifteenth  century  and  the 
early  years  of  the  sixteenth,  were  the  golden  age  of  the  English  hus¬ 
bandman,  the  artisan,  and  the  labourer . The  war  of  succession 

was  as  distant  in  its  incidents,  and  it  seemed  to  be  iu  its  effects,  as 
summer  lightning.  Even  those  who  took  part  in  the  broil,  when  out 
of  the  battle,  were  safe.” 

In  all  his  researches  among  thousands  of  documents,  penned 
whilst  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  raging,  Professor  Rogers 
says  he  has  only  found  two  allusions  to  current  events.  This 
fully  confirms  the  accounts  of  Philip  de  Oomines,  and  other 
contemporary  historians.  The  Black  Death  had  one  indirect 
effect,  which  lasted  for  some  sixty  years,  in  bringing  in  the 
system  of  stock  and  farm  leasing ;  but  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  land,  with  the  exception  of  that  held  by  corporations, 
was  usually  let  “on  short  leases,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  low  and 
almost  fixed  rents,”  to  capitalist  farmers,  who  found  their  own 
stock,  whilst  the  landowner  became  simply  landlord,  living  on 
his  rents.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  their  estates,  except  by  voluntary 
alienation,  the  nobles  who  fought  in  the  Civil  Wars,  taking 
advantage  of  the  statute  De  Donis,  commonly  entailed  them ; 
and  this  practice,  coupled  with  primogeniture,  was  disastrous; 
to  younger  sons,  who,  whilst  the  ancestor  had  farmed  his  own 
land,  had  shared  his  personalty,  but  now  found  themselves 
portionless.  But  the  new  class  of  yeomen  gathered  wealth,  and 
bought  land,  the  value  of  which  rose  greatly,  though  rents  were 
inelastic.  The  art  of  agriculture  was  stationary  during  the 
whole  period  of  324  years  comprised  in  Professor  Rogers’s  four 
volumes.  Most  of  its  operations  during  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  are  touched  upon  in  the  chapter  on  the  “  Con¬ 
dition  of  Agriculture  ;”  aud  it  is  not  difficult,  after  reading  these 
pages,  wherein  free  use  is  made  of  Fitzherbert’s  Booh  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,  to  realise  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  daily  labours  of 
the  yeoman  of  the  time. 

Both  horses  and  oxen  were  used  on  the  land ;  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  beans  and  peas  were  grown.  The  mediaeval 
farmer  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  hay  and  straw  for  the 
winter-keep  of  his  stock,  for  there  were  no  winter  roots,  and  the 
hay  was  only  the  produce  of  native  grasses,  artificial  grasses 
being  unknown  for  300  years  longer.  Cattle  and  sheep  were 
fattened  in  summer,  aud  killed  at  its  close,  and  their  flesh  salted 
for  winter  use  ;  for  few  could  be  kept  in  condition,  save  at  great 
expense,  through  the  winter  mouths.  The  old  song  of  “  Summer 
is  y-cumin  in,”  meant  much  more  in  those  days  than  it  does  in 
ours  ;  the  return  of  spring  aud  summer  meant  a  return  to  fresh 
meat  and  fresh  vegetable  diet.  Onions,  garlic,  and  mustard  were 
grown,  but  the  profusion  of  garden  produce  -of  the  present  day 
was  quite  unknown,  and  food,  though  abundant,  was  coarse,  and 
wanting  in  variety.  Professof  Rogers  has  noted  only  one  instance 
of  the  purchase  of  a  ^  lb.  of  “  cabeche”  seed  in  1458,  by  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  enormous  rate  of  4s.  per  pound,  and 
this  was  probably  an  experiment.  The  cultivation  of  the  hop 
was  introduced  from  the  Low  Countries  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  somewhat  later  sheep-farming  began  to  take  the- 
place  of  agriculture,  and  was  a  subject  of  complaint  aud  cvf 
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legislation.  “  The  practice  appears  to  have  arisen  from  two 
causes,— the  deficiency  of  capital,  owing  to  the  general  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  country,  and  the  high  prices  of  wool.” 
In  1532,  some  flockmasters  had  20,000,  6,000,  or  5,000 
sheep,  and  it  was  enacted  that  in  future  no  one  should 
have  more  than  2,000.  Wheat  and  rye  from  the  Baltic 
were  imported  in  quantity  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature,  so  that  the  English  farmer  was  exposed  to 
competition  in  corn  whilst  he  had  the  practical  monopoly  of  the 
wool  market.  As  a  consequence,  land  was  laid  down  in  grass, 
and  vast  enclosures  were  made  from  the  common  field ;  and  it 
was  this  practice,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  poor  by  depriving 
them  of  their  curtilages,  that  were  the  chief  cause  of  Ket’s 
rebellion  in  1549,  which  is  “  remarkable  as  being  the  last 
attempt  which  English  labourers  have  made  to  secure  what  they 
believed  to  be  justice  by  force  of  arms.”  Poultry  and  geese 
were  everywhere  reared,  and  must  have  been  very  welcome 
luxuries  in  winter.  The  price  was  low,  a  capon  or  a  goose 
averaging  4d.  during  the  fifteenth  century.  It  should  be  noted, 
though  the  remark  is  a  trite  one,  that  a  low  money-value  by  no 
means  indicates  cheapness,  which  is  relative  to  prices  then 
current,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  to-day.  The 
purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely 
great.  The  average  price  of  an  ox  was  18s.,  of  a  good  saddle- 
borse,  55s.,  whilst  wheat  averaged  53.  7|d.,  and  oats  2s.  Id.  a 
quarter;  but  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  labourer  were  barely  4d. 
a  day,  and  the  rent  of  arable  land  did  not  exceed  6d.  an  acre. 
The  yield  was  very  small — not  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  present  day — and  it  may  be  put  down  that  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  was  not  over  seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  When, 
in  1544,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  began,  a  notable  but 
variable  rise  was  effected  in  every  commodity  but  one,  the  ex¬ 
ception  being  glass,  the  manufacture  of  which  had  been  greatly 
improved.  Taking  the  average  price  of  the  first  140  years  as 
unity,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  was  2'71,  but  the  price 
of  labour  rose  only  1'62,  a  difference  which  sufficiently  explains 
the  evil  times  that  fell  on  the  peasant.  The  golden  era  was 
past : — 

“Prom  the  epoch  of  Henry’s  death,  the  degradation  of  the  English 
labourer  begins.  For  nearly  three  centuries,  the  artisan  suffered  with 
the  peasant ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  combination  laws  impeded  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  those  labour  partnerships  which  we  call  Trade  Unions.  But  the 
condition  of  the  farm  labourer  has  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  has 
become  more  hopeless.  The  best  and  most  capable  of  them  have 
fled  from  their  traditional  occupation,  and  at  the  time  at  which  I  am 
writing  (1881),  as  I  foresaw  when  I  wrote  the  last  words  of  my  first 
volume,  sixteen  years  ago,  the  agricultural  problem  in  England  is  not 
the  adjustment  of  local  burdens,  or  the  arbitration  of  rent,  or  the 
revival  of  confidence  in  those  who  put  capital  into  land ;  but  it  is 
assuredly  the  recall  of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  effective  and 
hopeful  industry.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
economical  history  has  no  break  in  its  chain  of  causes,  that  we  "are 
still  engaged  with  a  problem  which  had  its  remote  but  certain 
beginnings  in  the  wantonness  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  rapacity  of 
that  aristocratic  camarilla  of  adventurers  which  he  planted  round 
the  throne  of  his  infant  son.” 

The  artisan  and  the  mechanic  flourished  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth.  Wages  were  good, 
and  the  hours  of  work  short ;  indeed,  the  summurn  bonum  of 
the  British  workman,  eight  hours  a  day,  seems  to  have  been  at¬ 
tained.  The  houses  and  habits  of  the  people  at  this  period  were 
extremely  filthy.  Life  in  the  middle- ages  must  have  been  full 
of  constant  alarm  from  plague  and  pestilence,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  Black  Death  ever  ceased  its  ravages.  In  the 
large  towns  especially,  the  want  of  sanitary  arrangements 
caused  fearful  mortality,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
populations,  like  that  of  London  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
kept  up  solely  by  immigration  from  the  country  districts.  The 
history  of  the  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  Personal  and  Domestic 
Cleanliness  ”  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
customs  of  the  time  that  one  lotrix  does  all  the  washing  at 
New  and  All  Soul’s  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  “  her  remuneration 
.at  the  latter  society  does  not  seem  to  denote  very  hard  work.” 

Judging  from  the  low  rates  for  carriage,  and  the  long  jour¬ 
neys  performed_  in  one  day  on  horseback  and  by  carts,  the  roads 
must  have  been  excellent,  for  the  custom  of  attending  fairs  and 
markets  and  going  on  pilgrimages  made  it  needful  that  roads 
should  be  well  maintained,  besides  which,  the  corporations  and 
monastic  orders  held  widely-scattered  estates,  and  these  had  to 
be  visited  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries 
that  the  roads  went  out  of  repair.  “  It  was  clearly  the  interest 
of  those  who  possessed  these  scattered  properties,  to  have  the 
communications  between  them  as  regular  and  easy  as  possible. 


The  worst  English  roads  were  those  of  the  Georges,  such  as 
are  commented  on  by  Smollett ;  and  they  were,  perhaps,  all  the 
woise  because  the  country  party  had  contrived  to  shift  the  cost 
of  repairing  them  from  their  own  rents  on  to  the  purse  of  the 
traveller.” 

We  have  touched  but  lightly  on  a  very  few  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Piofessor  Rogers.  Those  who  find  interest  in  the 
annals  of  the  daily  life  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
will  search  these  volumes  for  themselves.  There  is  sometimes 
a  tendency  to  repetition,  in  most  cases  excusable,  in  some 
advantageous,  though  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  tell  us  three 
times  within  as  many  pages  that  sand  and  brass-dust  were  used 
by  our  ancestors  for  drying  their  ink.  To  the  student,  of 
history,  the  facts  collected  in  Volume  III.  will  be  found  invalu¬ 
able,  even  if  all  Professor  Rogers’s  inferences  are  not  agreed  with, 
whilst  the  general  reader  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  come  across 
them  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  entertainment  and  instruction 
in  the  commentative  chapters  of  the  fourth  volume. 


MARY  STUART’S  “APOLOGIA.”* 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  no  need  to  apologise  for  offering  this  work 
to  the  public.  The  information  it  contains  is,  as  he  truly  says, 
both  new  and  important,  and  the  evidence  is  that  of  a  witness 
who  has,  indeed,  “  something  to  say  on  an  interesting  question  ” 
which  is  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  a  faithful  few,  an  undecided 
one.  Eor  the  witness  is  no  other  than  Mary  Stuart  herself, 
and  Nau’s  fragmentary  narrative  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  what 
she  intended  to  be  her  Apologia.  Claude  Nau  de  la  Boisseliere 
was  a  Lorrainer,  and  naturally,  therefore,  attached  to  the  House 
of  Guise.  He  passed  from  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  de  Guise 
to  thatof  the  Queenof  Scots  in  1575,  probably  still  a  young  man — 
Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us  nothing  concerning  his  age — and  remained 
with  her  up  to  the  abduction  of  Chartley  in  1586.  He  had  studied 
and  practised  law,  was  a  fair  accountant,  and  a  good  linguist, 
possessing,  what  was  in  those  days  a  rare  accomjclishment  for  a 
foreigner,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English.  There  can  belittle 
doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  narrative,  and  as  little  that 
the  narrative  itself  was  mainly  taken  down  from  the  Queen’s  own 
lips.  The  narrative,  or  rather  the  fragment  wre  possess,  which 
has  long  lain  unnoticed  among  the  treasures  of  the  Cottonian 
Library,  deals  with  the  history  of  the  years  intervening  between 
the  death  of  Rizzio  and  the  removal  of  Mary  Stuart  from  Car¬ 
lisle  to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1568,  with  some  scant 
notices  of  events  in  the  years  1569  and  1570.  The  principal 
occurrences  recorded  in  it  are  the  murder  of  Darnley,  the 
marriage  with  Botliwell,  the  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  Castle, 
and  the  famous  escape  from  that  stronghold,  so  graphically  told 
in  Scott’s  Abbot.  The  narrative  was  certainly  composed  after 
the  death  of  Bothwell,  in  1578,  and  probably  not  long  before  the 
seizure  of  Mary’s  papers  at  Chartley. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  supplemented  the  work  of  Nau  with  notes 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  various  sources,  and  has  added 
several  appendices,  containing  translations  of  documents  pre¬ 
served  among  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  But  these 
hardly  prove  more  than  that  the  Queen’s  story  as  told  in  the 
narrative  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  her  defenders 
had  all  along  presented  to  the  world.  On  the  principal  points  in 
the  indictment  brought  against  her  by  her  contemporaries  and 
by  posterity,  the  author  offers  scarcely  any  rebutting  evidence 
stronger  than  her  own  assertions,  which  can  in  nowise  be  regarded 
as  proofs.  And,  as  we  shall  presently  attempt  to  show,  the 
narrative  itself  not  only  charges  her  accusers  with  a  treachery 
infinitely  more  incredible  in  its  diabolical  wickedness  than  what 
they  ascribed  to  Mary,  but  by  its  general  tone,  and  to  some 
extent  by  positive  statements,  tends  to  confirm  their  case. 

The  assassination  of  Darnley,  justly  characterised  by  Mr. 
Froude  as  belonging  to  that  rare  class  of  incidents  which,  like 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  have  touched  the  interests  of  the  entire 
educated  world,  was  the  turning-point  in  the  Queen  of  Scots’ 
career,  from  which,  deserted  by  her  good  angel,  her  course  of 
life  and  conduct  was  one  of  uninterrupted  descent.  Without 
directly  asserting  the  innocence  of  Bothwell — in  one  passage, 
indeed,  his  guilt  seems  to  be  distinctly  implied— the  narrative  on 
the  whole  tends  to  his  exculpation.  It  asserts  that  the  Earl 
justified  himself  iu  full  Parliament,  and  records  the  Queen’s 
persuasion  that  “  he  was  entirely  cleared  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge ;”  while  a  little  further  on,  it  is  more  positively  stated 

*  The  History  of  Mary  Stewart,  from  the  Murder  of  Riccio  until  her  Flight  into 
England.  By  Claude  Nau,  her  Secretary.  Now  first  printed,  from  the  Original 
Manuscript,  with  Papers  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  &o.  Edited, 
with  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  S.J.  Edinburgh:  W.  Paterson.  1883. 
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that  it  was  “  settled  (by  the  Lords  of  the  Council)  that  Both- 
well  should  be  accused  of  Darnley’s  murder,”  under  “pretext  of 
avenging  the  late  King’s  death and  that  this  “  was  done  by 
the  advice  of  Secretary  Lethington  (Maitland),  with  whom 
Bothwell  was  on  bad  terms.”  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
following  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  narrative  without  feel¬ 
ing  convinced  that  Mary  must  have  had,  from  the  beginning,  at 
the  very  least  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
crime : — - 

“  That  very  night  [February  9th-10tb,  1566],  as  her  Majesty  was 
about  to  leave  the  King,  she  met  Paris,  Lord  Bothwell’s  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  noticing  that  his  face  was  all  blackened  with  gun¬ 
powder,  she  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  many  of  the  lords,  just  as 
she  was  mounting  her  horse  (to  return  to  Holyrood,  to  assist  at  the 
weddiDg-feast  of  her  servant  Sebastian),  ‘  Jesu,  Paris,  how  begrimed 
you  are  !’  At  this  he  turned  very  red.” 

dSTo  one  doubts  Bothwell’s  guilt  at  the  present  day,  and  no  one, 
probably,  doubted  it  at  the  time.  It  is  incredible  that  Mary 
Stuart,  even  if  no  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact  to  her 
husband’s  murder,  could  have  doubted  it  in  1586,  and  the  tone 
of  the  narrative,  which  throughout  aims  at  the  exculpation  of 
Bothwell,  not  merely  furnishes  an  argument  against  its  truthful¬ 
ness,  but  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  the  peculiarly 
fiendish  treachery  she  ascribes  to  her  accusers  was  a  late  crea¬ 
tion  of  her  own  brain,  a  mere  count,  and  an  ill-conceived  one, 
in  a  plea  of  defence :  — 

“  Their  plan,”  she  says,  “  was  this, — to  persuade  her  to  marry  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  so  that  they  might  charge  her  with  being  in  the 
plot  against  her  late  husband,  and  a  consenting  party  to  bis  death. 
This  they  did  shortly  after,  appealing  to  the  fact  that  she  had  married 
the  murderer.” 

The  absurdity  of  this  plea  is  made  manifest  by  the  narrative 
itself.  The  one  object,  we  are  told,  of  the  Lords  was  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown,  planned  before  Murray’s  departure,  which 
had  preceded  the  murder.  With  this  special  object,  it  is  added, 
Bothwell  had  gained  them  over  to  his  side — they  are  previously 
stated  to  have  pressed  him  upon  the  Queen  as  “  a  man  of  reso¬ 
lution,  well  adapted  to  rule  ’’—some  through  friendship,  others 
through  fear,  and  “having  thus  secured  their  help  and  advice,” 
seized  the  Queen’s  person,  in  order  to  compel  her  consent  to  a 
marriage.  The  marriage,  then,  was  forced  on  by  Bothwell,  not 
urged  by  way  of  persuasion  by  the  Lords.  Or  if  Bothwell  con¬ 
spired  with  the  Lords  to  bring  it  about,  in  order  to  prove  Mary’s 
complicity  iu  Darnley’s  murder,  he  effected  the  latter  object  only 
at  the  expense  of  a  practical  admission  of  his  own  guilt.  Lastly, 
the  moment  the  marriage  was  accomplished,  pursues  the  narra¬ 
tive,  the  Lords  turned  round  upon  Bothwell,  and  charged  him 
with  the  crime,  the  sole  result  of  which  accusation,  if  successful, 
would  have  been  the  undoing  of  the  very  work  they  had  combined 
to  accomplish,  and  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  independence.  Both¬ 
well,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  tenderly  treated  throughout 
the  narrative.  The  abduction  on  the  Stirling  road  is  mentioned 
with  the  faintest  blame.  The  party  opposed  to  him,  although 
it  comprised  many  of  those  who  “persuaded”  the  Queen  to 
marry  him,  is  described  as  actuated  simply  by  jealousy  of  his 
rapid  promotion,  and  by  disgust  at  his  want  of  inclination  to 
“  put  himself  to  much  trouble  to  gain  the  good-will  of  those 
with  whom  he  associated.”  The  promotion,  again,  was  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  unfortunate  and  infatuated  woman ;  at 
all  events,  the  narrative  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  not  pressed 
upon  her  by  any  party  in  the  State,  and  that  Bothwell  was  in 
no  position  to  compel  it.  That  his  enemies  hated  him  otherwise 
than  on  account  of  the  elevation  they,  or  many  of  them,  are 
said  to  have  conspired  to  bring  about,  is  not  hinted  at.  At 
Carberry  Hill  it  is  admitted  that  his  cause  was  warmly  esjroused 
by  Mary,  who  refused  to  give  him  up  to  the  Lords,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  it  was  only  through  her  entreaties  that  he 
reluctantly  left  the  field,  and  practically  abandoned  her  to  her  fate. 
Kot  a  single  phrase  or  sentence,  not  a  single  expression  in  the 
narrative  betrays  the  least  resentment  against  the  man  who, 
after  a  violent  abduction  and  imprisonment  of  his  Sovereign,  is 
alleged  to  have  compelled  her  consent  to  a  marriage  which  only 
a  few  days  previously  she  had  absolutely  refused  to  give,  and 
which  cost  her  both  crown  and  kingdom.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  in  this  apologia  of  Mary  Stuart  a  moral 
confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  the  celebrated  Casket  Letters, 
to  which,  by  the  way,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  from  the  first 
to  the  last  page  of  the  volume. 

_  Oi  her  life  at  Lochleven  and  of  her  escape  some  details  are 
given  which  are  new  to  history,  and  this  portion  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  full  of  dramatic  interest,  too  full,  perhaps,  to  be  entirely 
trustworthy.  One  of  the  most  curious  revelations  made  is  the 


fact  that  shortly  after  her  arrival,  somewhere  about  July  24th, 
1567,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  twins,  the  issue  of  Bothwell, 
which  were  still-born.  The  account  of  her  escape  from  Holy- 
rood  after  Rizzio’s  murder  is  equally  graphic,  and  some 
of  the  incidents  narrated,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
subsequent  interviews  with  the  Lords  and  with  Darnley,  afford 
a  striking  picture  of  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  the  times. 

One  more  criticism,  and  we  must  take  leave  of  this  interesting 
and  in  some  respects  valuable  book.  Nau’s  fragment  begins  as 
follows :  — 

“  Foys  ils  avoient  mis  la  main  it  l’oeuvre,  il  fallait  pai-achever,  si 
tons  ne  vonloient  se  mectre  au  hazard  de  leurs  vies,  d’autant  qu’ils 
estoient  trop  avant,  pour  reculer.” 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  version  is  : — 

“  As  for  themselves,  as  they  had  begun  the  business,  they  must 
Deeds  finish  it.  Even  if  all  persons  would  not  risk  their  lives,  they 
had  at  least  gone  too  far  to  recede . ” 

But  surely  the  point  of  the  passage  is  here  missed.  The  pi'oper 
translation  seems  to  be, — “  Since  they  had  begun  the  business, 
they  must  needs  finish  it,  if  they  did  not  all  wish  to  put  their 
lives  in  peril;  all  the  more  so,  in  that  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,”  &c. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ — 

The  French  Revolution,  17S9-1795.  By  Bertha  Meriton  Gardiner. 
(Longmans.) — The  adult  reader  of  this  volume,  the  latest  of  the 
“Epochs  of  Modern  History,”  will  do  well  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind 
that  the  series  was,  at  least  originally,  intended  not  for  such  as  he, 
but  for  advanced  pupils  in  schools.  The  period  of  which  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
diner  treats — if,  indeed,  it  should  not  be  styled  a  tragic  episode 
rather  than  a  period — has  been  so  much  left  to  the  psychologist  on 
a  large  scale,  the  moralist,  the  rhetorician,  the  prose-poet,  and 
the  scientific  historian,  that  we  ai'e  as  yet  hardly  prepared 
for  a  calm  and  almost  painfully  matter-of-fact  narrative  of  it 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen.  Mrs. 
Gardiner  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  anxious  to  put  the  Revolu- 
tion  in  “  plain  collar,  and  cuffs  to  match.”  She  has  probably  no 
sympathy  with  the  magnificent  deshabille  of  Carlyle  ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  rather  ominous  that  in  her  preface  she  should  make  no  mention 
of  him,  while  she  acknowledges  her  obligations  to  Michelet,  Louis 
Blanc,  Yon  Sybel,  and  Taine,  and  even  to  such  less-known  writers 
as  Francisque  Mege  and  Mortimer  Tei’naux.  But  we  cannot  have 
everything  in  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution — at  all  events,  yet 
— and  we  ought  to  be  content  with  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gardiner  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  a  great  deal, — impartiality,  method,  clearness  of  state¬ 
ment,  caution  in  judgment.  Seldom,  if  ever,  even  in  much  larger 
and  more  imposing  works,  has  there  been  given,  at  least  to 
the  English  public,  a  better  narrative  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  Revolution.  In  the  course  of  four  pages  (pp.  13-17), 
we  have  the  differences  in  doctrine  between  the  Yoltaireans,  the 
Encyclopaedists,  the  Economists,  and  the  Rousseauists  stated  with  a 
precision  and  even  a  fullness  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Mrs.  Gardiner’s  representation  of  the  aims  of  and  the  essential 
differences,  between  the  leading  Revolutionary  chiefs  is  marked  by 
scrupulous  fairness.  The  few  words  in  which  she  traces  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  the  fanaticism  of  St. 
Just,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  probably  have  superseded  Robespierre, 
since  he  excelled  him  in  moral  force,  will  compare  favourably,  even  in 
point  of  lucidity,  ■with  what  Mr.  John  Morley  has  so  admirably  said  on 
the  same  subject. 

Eberhard ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Rathsbeclc.  By  Katherine  Clive. 
(Tinsley  Brothers.) — The  author  of  this  grotesque  story  deserves 
some  credit  for  the  originality  of  her  plot  and  for  the  industry 
she  has  displayed  in  the  development  of  it,  though  cei’tainly  for 
nothing  else.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  mix  up  the  fortunes  of  English 
girls  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  type  with  those  of  German  students 
— “  Heir  Pastors  ”  and  “  Herr  Professors  ” — who  speak  dubious 
English,  and  are  susceptible  in  the  extreme.  This  very  Irish-stew  of 
love  and  examinations,  and  the  “  mystery  ”  which  forms  the  centre 
of  it,  are  all  so  absurd  indeed  as  to  suggest  that  there  may  be 
in  them  that  truth  which  is  stranger  thau  even  nineteenth-century 
fiction.  There  is  one  character  in  the  story,  Friiulein  Schwarzkopf, 
who  keeps  a  German  educational  establishment  at  Rathsbeck,  and  who 
is  so  odious  from  beginning  to  end  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  her 
portrait  must  have  been  drawn  from  life;  it  is  quite  superfluous  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  tell  us  that  “  never  yet  had  the  lightning- 
flame  of  glorious,  God-given  thought  flashed  through  her.”  If  Miss 
Clive  would  concentrate  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  on  some  simple 
plot,  give  up  soaring  into  “prose-poetry,”  eschew  digressions  and 
marks  of  exclamation,  and  have  no  literary  dealings  with  “young 
tradeswomen  of  rather  questionable  character,”  she  would  do  much 
better  as  a  novelist  than  she  has  done  in  Eberhard. 
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The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Hibbert  Ware. 
By  Mrs.  Hibbert  Ware.  (Cornish,  Manchester.) — The  late  Dr.  Hibbert 
Ware  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh  and  Manchester  as  a  worthy 
medical  man,  an  antiquarian,  and  a  geologist ;  and  even  as  the 
author  of  “  The  Philosophy  of  Apparitions  ”  and  “  History  of  the 
Foundations  of  Manchester,”  he  deserved  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
biographical  notice.  But  a  brief  and  modest  memoir,  telling  the 
story  of  an  honourable  but  uneventful  career,  would  have  been  far 
more  to  the  point  than  the  bulky  volume,  swollen  out  with  but 
slightly  interesting  letters,  which  is  due  to  the  affection  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  cacoethes  scribendi  of  his  daughter-in-law,  who,  as  she  is 
careful  to  inform  us,  is  “  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Duncan 
Stewart,  Esq.,  author  of  ‘  A  Practical  Arabic  Grammar,’  published 
by  Parker,  of  London.”  Mrs.  Ware  means  well,  however,  and  tells 
us  some  interesting  things  in  the  course  of  her  narrative.  We  have 
found  the  first  chapters  of  this  book,  relating  to  the  Manchester  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  most  curious.  A  cook  could  then  be  bad  for 
£5  a  year,  and  the  annual  rent  paid  for  his  dwelling-house  by  Titus 
Hibbert,  a  well-to-do  man  of  business,  was  £20.  Verily,  tempora 
mutantur  ! 

Friends  and  Lovers,  by  Annie  Thomas  (White),  contains  a  really 
wonderful  number  of  vulgar  characters,  who  use  language  worthy  of 
them.  Among  them  are  a  Lord  Charldale,  who  is,  till  about  the  last  page 
of  the  story,  a  habitual  drunkard,  and  endeavours  to  get  through  a 
marriage  ceremony  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  a  Lord  Timerton,  who 
foams  and  fumes,  and  has  a  habit  of  breaking  out  on  his  wife  with 
“what  the  deuce;”  and  a  Lady  Victoria  Gardiner,  who  has  a  “gay 
and  dibonnaire  way  of  kicking  her  heels  over  all  social  traces,”  has  a 
little  “  bijou  nest  ”  at  Barnes,  styled  “  The  Keg,”  and  writes  of  a  couple 
about  to  be  married  that  they  are  “  greedy  beasts.”  Even  the  better- 
hearted  among  Mrs.  Cudlip’s  “Friends  and  Lovers  ” — the  Dons,  and 
the  Trixies,  and  the  Sylvertres — might  well  be  a  little  more  refined  in 
speech  and  motive.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  poor,  and  the  characters 
do  not  bustle  about  with  as  much  animation  as  this  author  gener¬ 
ally  endows  her  marionnettes  with.  Altogether,  she  has  probably 
never  written  more  hurriedly,  or  to  less  purpose. 

The  Neiu  Biblical  Atlas  and  Scripture  Gazetteer.  (Religious  Tract 
Society). — This  atlas,  the  maps  of  which  are  the  work  of  W.  and  A. 
K.  Johnston,  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  Dr.  E.  P.  Barrow’s 
Biblical  Geography.  The  maps  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  supply  all 
that  is  needed,  not  only  for  a  popular,  but  even  for  a  close  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  We  may  note,  as  one  that  gives  details,  that  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  so  conveniently  represented  before  “  The 
Sea  of  Galilee.” 

The  Marriage  in  Cana  in  Galilee.  By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.) — Dr.  Macmillan  expounds  the  circumstances  of  this 
miracle  with  much  care,  with  a  good-sense  and  a  sound  judgment  that 
are  but  rarely  at  fault,  and  with  some  happy  illustrations  supplied  by  his 
knowledge  of  natural  processes.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  writer 
dealing  in  this  way  with  a  single  subject  should  sometimes  find 
in  the  narrative,  or  the  language  in  which  it  is  told,  more  than  is 
really  there.  Dr.  Macmillan  is  not  quite  free  from  this  fault ;  but 
■on  the  whole,  he  is  eminently  sensible  and  moderate.  We  would 
especially  select  for  notice  the  admirable  treatment  of  the  total- 
abstinence  question,  as  it  touches  upon  the  incident  (Dr.  Macmillan, 
however,  somewhat  minimises  the  force  of  pedvaOum,  “  When  men 
have  well  drunk  ”),  the  remarks  on  the  evidential  use  of  miracles, 
and  on  miracles  in  general.  From  the  latter  we  may  give  a  brief 
■extract : — 

“  I  know  nothing  more  comforting,  among  all  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  caused  by  the  recent  discoveries  and  speculations  of 
science,  than  the  suggestions  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  our 
Lord’s  first  miracle  was  wrought  in  such  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  natural 
way,  that  it  seemed  to  most  of  those  present  an  ordinary  occurrence. 
What  though  science  is  showing  to  us  more  and  more  clearly  that 
God  is  working  in  Nature  by  uniformitarian  methods,  and  not  by 
cataclysms  and  abrupt  transitions!  What  though  it  should  reduce 
the  field  of  the  miraculous,  and  bring  much  of  what  we  thought  were 
the  wonders  of  God’s  special  and  supernatural  dispensations  within 
the  cycle  of  natural  law  ?  Such  a  conclusion,  could  it  be  satisfactorily 
established,  ought  not  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  one  in  God’s  direct 
administration,  or  in  any  of  the  great  verities  of  bis  revealed  truth.” 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  and  Catullus ;  an  Experiment  in  Trans¬ 
lation.  By  W.  F.  Shaw,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  — 
Prose  translations,  Mr.  Shaw  thinks,  are  not  attractive,  and  trans¬ 
lations  in  rhymed  verse  are  seldom  faithful.  The  third  course  is  to 
give  verse  that  shall  not  be  rhymed.  Hence  the  present  attempt, 
which  seeks  to  utilise  for  the  purpose  the  metre  of  “  Hiawatha.”  Now, 
this  metre  has  a  certain  “  fatal  facility  ”  about  it.  A  little  practice 
can  enable  one  almost  to  talk  in  it;  but  like  all  easy  metres,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  write  well,  and  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Shaw  ha3  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty.  We  shall  take  a  specimen  at  random 
“  This  is  how  your  fancied  patron 
Will  avoid  doiug  anything  for  you. 

He  will  tell  you  he’s  no  time  left 
For  your  public  recitation*. 

As  he’s  now  himself  a  poet, 

Greater  e’en  than  Homer  but  for 
Prejudice  iu  ant  quity’s  favour.” 


Here  the  second  and  tho  seventh  lines  are  wholly  out  of  rhythm. 
But,  however  well  Mr.  Shaw  might  write  the  metre,  it  would  not  suit 
tho  dignified  verse  of  Juvenal.  Dignity,  indeed,  is  wholly  wanting 
to  this  experiment,  and  it  must  be  said  to  have  failed  altogether. 
Martial  is  better  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  though  we  cannot  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Shaw  on  a  success,  we  willingly  allow  that  some  of  his 
work  is  passable.  Here  is  an  epigram  (viii.)  : — 

“  Whrt  a  nuisance  is  old  Euctus, 

With  his  fine  old  plate!  I’d  rather 
Eat  off  plain  Saguntine  platters  ; 

Oh  !  lio.v  very  flat  tho  wine  gets 
While  he’s  praising  the  decanter  ; 

This  v  as  great  Lanmodon’s  goblet, 

And  for  it  Apollo  built  tho 

Walls  of  Troy  ;  for  this  old  punch-bowl 

It  ho  cus  battled  with  the  Lapithae  ; 

How  it  suffered  in  th’  eucounter  1 
This  cup’s  sa  d  to  have  been  Nestor’s, 

How  bis  thumb  has  rubbed  the  dove  ou’t ! 

There's  the  bowl  in  which  Achilles 
Had  his  grog  mixed  strong;  and  here's  the 
Loviug  cup  in  which  sweet  Dido, 

At  the  banquet  given  to  Aeneas, 

Drank  to  Bitias ;  when  you’ve  done  your 
Best  to  admire  this  old  silver. 

You’ll  have  wine  quite  up  to  keeping, 

Mere  Astyanax  out  of  Priam.” 

Some  of  these  lines  are  sadly  halting,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  passable.  The  last  line  will  be  probably  unintelligible  to  most 
readers.  The  original  is,  “  In  Priami  cyatbis  Astyanacta  bibes.”  This 
is  hard  to  put  into  good  English,  though  the  meaning  is  plain  enough 
that  the  liquor  was,  indeed,  a  “  petit  vin.”  The  subtlety  of  allusion 
in  the  Latin, — 

“  Hio  scyphus  cst  in  quo  misceri  jussit  amicis 
Largius  Hi  icides  vividiusque  inerum,” 

where  the  reference  is  to  the, — 

“  Mci(ova  Si)  /epprypa,  Mevotriou  vTe,  Kadiara, 

Zcoporepov  8e  Kepaie,” 

of  “  Iliad  ”  ix.,  202-3  (the  embassy  to  Achilles)  is  wholly  lost  in  Mr. 
Shaw’s  somewhat  vulgar  rendering. 

Novels. — Pretty  Miss  Neville.  By  B.  M.  Croker.  3  vols.  (Tinsley 
Brothers.) — The  first  volume  of  this  novel  relates  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  heroine  while  she  is  living  at  her  Irish  home,  and  was  a 
very  plain-looking  hoyden.  In  the  second  volume  she  is  transported 
to  India,  and  blooms  out  into  the  “  Pretty  Miss  Neville  ”  who  supplies 
a  title  to  the  story.  In  her  hoyden  stage  she  has  been  engaged  to 
her  cousin,  the  heir  of  her  grandfather’s  estate,  and  this  engagement 
is  the  source  of  no  little  complication  when  she  enters  upon  her  career 
as  a  beauty  at  an  Indian  station.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  Irish 
scenes,  to  the  Indian  ;  but  both  are  described  with  much  liveliness, 
and  make  sufficiently  good  reading.  The  story  is  told  in  the  auto¬ 
biographical  form,  a  form  which  it  is  not  easy  to  manage  well.  The 
author  contends  with  this  difficulty  successfully,  and  is  always  natural 
and  easy.  Some  of  her  characters,  especially  the  old  colonel  and  his 
wife,  who  give  Miss  Neville  her  Indian  home,  are  very  pleasantly 
drawn.  So  is  the  lively  Mrs.  Yane,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  chorus,  and 
accompanies  the  action  of  the  story  with  admirable  comment  and  ad¬ 
vice. - A  Maid  Called  Barbara.  By  Catharine  Cliildar.  3  vols.  (Hurst 

and  Blackett.) — Miss  Childar  has  certainly  succeeded  iu  making  her 
heroine  an  attractive  young  person,  who  keeps  the  sympathies  of  a 
reader,  even  when  she  takes  the  perilous  step  of  losing  her  heart  to  a 
second  lover  while  she  is  still  engaged  to  the  first.  The  author,  indeed, 
shows  no  little  skill  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  her  tale. 
There  is  real  dignity  and  pathos  in  the  story  of  her  heroine  at  this 
crisis  of  her  life.  She  has  just  written  the  letter  that  dismisses  her 
lover;  then  comes  the  news  of  his  dangerous  illness,  caught  while  he 
is  attending  on  the  sick,  and  she  is  in  an  agony  of  self-reproach.  She 
finds  that  a  lucky  accident  has  delayed  the  despatch  of  the  letter, 
and  she  regards  the  incident  as  a  divine  help  to  makirig  effective  her 
repentance.  We  shall  not  spoil  Miss  Childar’s  story  by  revealing  its 
plot  any  further.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  things  are  brought  round, 
though  not  without  some  ingeniously  contrived  suspense,  to  what  they 
should  be.  The  story  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  well  told.  The 
scenes  in  Florence,  with  the  picture  of  the  life  of  the  English 
colony  there,  are  particularly  good.  The  writer,  too,  gives  frequent 
proof  of  a  gift  of  quiet  humour.  The  only  fault  that  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  find  in  the  book  is  one  which  springs  from  the  conventional 
necessity  of  lengthening  it  into  three  volumes.  There  is  a  little  too 
much  of  it;  things  are  putin  which  might  well  have  been  spared, — 
e.g.,  a  quite  general  description  of  sunrise,  d  propos  of  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  161.  But  there  is  nothiug  which  will  seriously 

interfere  with  a  reader’s  pleasure. - Miss  Standish  and  By  the  Bay 

of  Naples.  By  A.  E.  N.  Bewicke.  3  vols.  (F.  Y.  White  and  Co.)  — 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  first  of  these  two  stories.  It  is 
fairly  well  told,  and  sufficiently  interesting.  But  is  not  Miss  Bewicke 
a  little  confused,  when  she  gets  to  speak  of  women’s  rights  and 
wrongs  P  “  Think,  Marian,”  cries  her  heroine,  “  of  the  women  strug¬ 
gling  to  earn  a  living  for  their  children,  and  unable,  because  of  the 
Factory  Acts  !”  She  denounces,  it  will  be  seen,  laws  which  were 
made  in  the  interests  of  women,  because  they  were  not  able,  it  wa3 
thought,  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  a  system  of  free  con¬ 
tract.  This  is  intelligible  enough.  It  is  the  theory,  we  suppose,  of 
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the  advanced  advocates  of  women’s  rights.  Bat  it  is  surely 
most  unreasonable  to  go  on,  as  the  heroine  does,  and  clamour  for  all 
kinds  of  protection  for  women,  for  protection  even  against  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  natural  law.  The  other  story  is,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
of  a  most  objectionable  kind.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  hideous  com¬ 
plication  of  a  man  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  woman  whom  he  has 
seduced.  Miss  Bewicke  doubtless  thinks  to  serve  high  moral  ends  by 

introducing  these  horrors  ;  but  she  is  making  a  grievous  mistake. - 

David  Easterbrook  :  an  Oxford  Story.  By  Tregelles  Polkinghorne. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — What  can  prompt  a  writer  who,  to  all 
appearance,  knows  very  little  of  Oxford,  to  write  an  “  Oxford  story  ”  ? 
He  goes  astray  in  things  great  and  small.  The  present  writer  has 
dined  in  many  college  halls,  but  he  never  saw  in  any  one  of  them  the 
“  beer  bottles  ”  which  the  hero  saw,  among  many  elements  of  con¬ 
fusion,  at  his  first  visit  to  the  hall  of  his  own  college.  Further,  the 
present  writer  knows  something  of  University  discipline,  but  he  never 
heard  of  Professors  making  reports,  either  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
to  the  Heads  of  Colleges  about  the  progress  of  Undergraduates.  The 
whole  story  is  crude  in  colouring.  As  a  story,  in  fact,  it  is  of  very 
small  merit  indeed.  The  writer  shows  at  his  best  when  he  becomes 
rhetorical.  In  chapter  xxi.,  for  instance,  there  is  writing  of  some 
force  about  the  predominance  of  evil  in  the  world. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 
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We  have  received  : — A  Treatise  on  Navigation,  for  the  nse  of 
students,  by  J.  Merrifield,  LL.D.,  head  master  of  the  Navigation 
School,  Plymouth ;  Helps  for  Latin  Students,  by  W.  T.  Jeffcott  and 
G.  J.  Tossell.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)— Outlines  of  Sermons  on 
the  Old  Testament,  an  addition  to  the  “  Clerical  Library  A  Popular 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — The 
Religious  Feeling,  a  study  for  faith,  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Smyth, 
D.D. ;  Christ  the  Way,  and  other  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Fiirst,  D.D. 
(Dickinson.)  —  Wimbledon,  Putney,  and  Barnes  (T.  F.  Unwin),  an 
addition  to  the  Unwin  series  of  half-holiday  handbooks  and  guides  to 
rambles  round  London. — Pn  the  Country,  essays  by  the  Rev.  M.  G- 
Watkins,  M.A.  (Satchell  and  Co.)  —  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
Greek  and  English,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  F.  Rendall, 
A.M.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — A  new  edition  of  Reminiscences  of  an 
Old  Bohemian.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — Ivalos,  by  a  Fellow  of  tho  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.),  a  treatise  on  the 
so-called  scientific  culture  of  personal  beauty  and  the  cure  of 
ugliness. — New  editions  of  D’Anvers’s  Handbooks  of  Elementary  Art, 
— “  Painting  the  Old  Masters “  Painting,  Modern  “  Architecture 
and  “  Sculpture.”  (S.  Low  and  Co.) 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Pither  and  Co.  (Mortimer  Street) 
a  rather  clever  and  successful  caricature  of  Mr.  Irving  as  Benedict ; 
and  a  less  successful  one  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  Captain  Hawtrey,  in 
Caste. 
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Abbott  (T.  K  ),  Elements  of  Logic,  12mo  . (Longman  &  Co.)  2/6 

Bates  ( W.),  The  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  7/6 

Britton  (J.  J.),  Lay  of  the  Lady  Ida,  and  other  Poems,  12mo  ...(Remington)  5/0 

Bulwer  (Lytton),  Paul  Clifford,  cr  8vo  . (W.  Scott)  2/6 

Carey  (R.  N.),  Barbara  Heathcote’s  Trial,  1  vol.  cr  8vo . (Bentley)  6/0 

Country  Gentleman  (The),  and  the  Church  of  EDgland,  &c.,  cr  8vo  (Bickers)  2/6 

Every  Boy’s  Annual,  1884,  royal  8vo . (Routledge)  6/0 

Farrer  (G.),  Miscellaneous  Poems,  cr  8vo . (Partridge)  4/0 

Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir,  12mo . (Gill  &  Son)  1/6 

Fox  (J.),  The  Book  of  Martyrs,  cr  8vo . (W.  Scott)  2/6 

Frith  (VV.),  Life’s  Eventide,  &c.,  12 mo . (Partridge)  1/6 

Gardiner  (S.  R.),  History  of  England,  Vol.  2,  cr  8vo  . (LongmaD  &  Co.)  6  0 

Harris  (R.),  Mr.  Bumpkins,  cr  8vo . (Steveus  &  Sons)  6/0 

Hawthorne  (N.),  Works,  Vols.  7  and  8,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)— each  7/6 

Isys  (C.),  An  Angler’s  Strange  Experience,  4to  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  5/0 

Kinsey  (A.),  Full  Course  of  Exercises  in  Articulation,  cr  8vo  ...(W.  H.  Allen)  4/6 

Little  Pinafore’s  Scrap-book,  4to . (B.  O'lendorff)  5/0 

Macgregor  (J.  L.  L.),  Organisation  and  Valuation  of  Forests,  &c.... (Wyman)  16/0 

Majendie  (M.),  Once  More,  cr  8vo  . (Bentley)  6/0 

Malden  (H.  E.),  Vienna,  1683,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  4/6 

Marshall  (Mrs.  J.),  Handel  (Great  Musicians),  cr  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  3/0 

Murray  (D.  C.),  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  12/0 

Murray  (D.  C.),  Val  Strange,  a  Story,  1  vol.  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  3/6 

Peile  (C.),  Law,  &c.,  of  Discovery  iu  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  (Stevens)  12/0 

Pollock  (W.  H.),  The  Paradox  of  Acting,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  4/(3 

Scott  (G.  F.  E.),  Theodora,  and  other  Poems,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  3/6 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  Vol.  10,  12mo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6/0 

Spenser’s  Poems,  with  Notes  by  Lucy  Harrison,  12mo  . (Bentley)  3/6 

Starkweather  (G.  B.),  The  Law  of  Sex,  8vo . (Churchill)  16/0 

Turner  (E.  F.),  The  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client,  &c.,  8vo  ...(Stevens  &  Sons)  10/6 

Wale  (B.  B.),  The  Ministry  of  the  Beautiful,  cr  8vo  . (Partridge)  3/6 

Wood  (J.  G.),  Fourth  Natural  History  Reader,  12mo  . (Isbister)  1/6 


PUBLIC  MEETING  iu  SUPPORT  of  LORD  RIPON’S 

INDIAN  POLICY,  at  the  MEMORIAL  HALL,  Farringdon  Street,  on 
MONDAY  NEXT,  July  23rd,  at  8.30,  Sir  JOHN  B.  PHEAR  iu  the  Chair. 
The  Meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Members  of  Parliament,  Anglo-Indian  officials, 
and  natives  of  India. 


THE  BRITISH  INDIA  COMMITTEE  Invite  Persons 

Desirous  of  Expressing  their  Approval  of  LORD  RIPON’S  INDIAN  POLICY 
to  senJ  their  Names  to  the  undersigned,  31  Southampton  St.,  Strand. — HODGSON 
PRATT,  Chairman,  pro  tem.  The  following  Names  have,  among  many  others,  been 
received: — Lord  Lawrence;  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  ;  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  K.C.S.I. ;  Sir  W.  Wedderburn,  Bart. ;  Sir  George  Campbell, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.P. ;  Professor  Bryce,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  E.  Briggs,  Esq.,  M.P.;  George 
Palmer,  Esq.t  M.P. ;  Colonel  R.  Osborn;  Major  John  Harris,  R.E. ;  Major 
Evans  Bell;  A.  Sconce,  Esq.,  B.O.S. ;  H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  Esq.,  B.C.S.  ;  C.  C.  Macrae, 
Esq.,  F.A S. ;  -----  --  ~  --  -  -  -  * 


v  PweaL  J.?h“We5st®r-  Esq..  LL.D.,  M.P. ;  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers  j 

L=q-,  M.P. ;  W.  Martin  Wood,  Esq.,  (late  of  Bombay.) 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GTJTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.O. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju:ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me’e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have- 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe-sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes: — “The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  nr, me,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  ago 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (I)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
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Half-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  lino  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  TF.C. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly.  Half -  Quarterly. 

Including:  postage  to  any  Part  of  tlie  United  yearly. 

Kingdom  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postago  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  0 .  0  15  3  .  0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c.  ...  ...  1  12  6 . 0  16  3  .  0  8  2 


CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Royal  society  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is. 
Catalogue,  Is.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


Royal  institute  of  painters 

in  WATER-COLOURS,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  SIXTY-FIFTH  EXHIBITION  is  now  OPEN, 
including  a  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  late 
Vice-President  W.  L.  Leitch.  Admission,  from  10  to 
*6,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogues.  Is. 

The  council  of  firth  college, 

Sheffield,  INTEND  to  APPOINT  a  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  who  shall  also  be  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  which  of  the 
following  Chairs  they  would  desire  to  occupy,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology  and 
Mining. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  Principal  should 
have  sympathy  with  the  development  of  Technical 
Instruction  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  industries 
•of  the  district.  The  Salary  will  be  £500  per  annum, 
with  half  the  fees  of  his  own  classes. 

The  Couucil  will  only  make  the  appointment  in 
event  of  suitable  Candidates  presenting  themselves. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars 
concerning  age,  experience,  and  any  Academical  dis¬ 
tinction  they  may  have  gained,  together  with  any 
other  information  likely  to  affect  the  decision  cf  the 
•Council.  The  names  of  three  Geutlemen  to  whom 
references  may  be  made  should  be  given,  but  no 
Testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 

Apnlications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  tbe  28th  day  of 
July  next,  to  ENSOR  DRURY, 

Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  June  28 bh,  1883. 


Queen  Elizabeth’s  grammar 

SCHOOL,  KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

The  HEAD  MASTERSHIP  of  this  School 
having  become  VACANT,  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Rigg,  the  GOVERNORS  will  proceed  to 
ELECT  a  MASTER  in  his  place  in  AUGUST  next. 
Candidates,  who  must  be  Graduates  of  some 
University,  are  requested  to  forward  their  Applica¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  August  11th,  to  the  undersigned, 
from  whom  printed  particulars  of  the  tenure,  duties, 
and  emoluments  of  the  Office  may  be  procured.  The 
Head  Master  will  be  required  to  commence  his 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  next  Michaelmas  Term. 
(Signed),  F.  GOULD,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Chairman  of  the  Governors. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of 

U  WALES,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

The  COUNCIL  will  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
ELECTION  of  a  PROFESSOR  of  LOGIC  and  MEN¬ 
TAL  and  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Salary,  £250. 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  testimonials  to  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  27  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  on  or  berore  August  15th.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal,  at 
the  College. 

E  J  EVANS  ■) 

LEYV1S  MORRIS,  _)  HoD-  Secretaries. 

July  10th,  18S3. 


T>  ATH 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

COLLEGE, 


BATH. 


President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  CLEVELAND,  K.G. 
Head  Master. — T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Honorary  Secretary.  —  Colonel  HARBORD. 
FOUR  or  MORE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


for  Competition,  on  September  18th  and  20tli  next, 
from  £25  to  £50,  to  be  increased  to  £85  in  case  of  a 
Scholar  who  may  need  it. 

Allowance  for  age  in  the  case  of  younger  boys. 
Candidates  from  a  distance  can  be  provided  for. 

An  additional  Boarding-house  (Rev.  W.  E. 
Sherwood’s)  will  open  Next  Term. 


rSKITES,  Godalmincr  (formerly  a 
Charterhouse  B  arding-house).— C.  S.  JERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 


Loughborough  girls’ 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman — The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
This  Endowed  School  eives  a  thorou/h  and  com¬ 
prehensive  Education.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Fees,  £40  to  £44  per 
annum. 

For  Prospectus,  app’y  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 


GlIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

^  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 


Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highlit:. d,  Mauninghain ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master. — RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  tw'elve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terras,  60-70  guineas. 

_ Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. _ 

fYNTRANOE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

IV  TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-ou. 
Avon.  FOUR,  vilue  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  well  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER  7th, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 

V  AL  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

ULo  Coll.,  Oxford.  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. 

Higher  education  of  women. 

SOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. 
President  of  the  Council. 

Rev.  J.  PERCIVAL,  President  of  Tr;nity  College. 
Principal  of  the  Hall. 

Miss  M.  SHAW  -  LEFEVRE. 

The  ordinary  charges  for  board  and  lodging  are 
from  twenty  to  twenty -two  guineas  per  Term,  the 
Terms  corresponding  generally  to  those  of  University 
residen  c. 

Two  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  the  Hall,  will  be 
awarded  after  Examination  in  October  next: — (1.) 
The  Clothworkei s’  Exhibition  of  £85  a  year  for 
three  year3.  (2.)  An  Exhibition  of  £25  a  year  for 
two  years. 

Names  of  Candidates  should  be  sent  in  before 
OCTOBER  1st  to  the  Principal. 

Further  information  respecting  the  regulations  of 
the  Hall  and  Courses  of  Lectures  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

1[  A  L  V  E  R  N  C(J  L  L  E  O  E, 

J3JL  LIMITED. 

Lead  Master— Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

RIGH TON  COLLEGE. 


B 


N 


AT  URAL  SCIENC  E.— A 

STUDENT  of  NEWNHAM  COLLEGE,  Cam- 


Principal. — Rev.  T.  H\YES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  uuder  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 

Ci  T.  I)  A  V  ID’S  COLLEGE, 

IO  LAMPETER.  (The  Central  University  College 
of  Wales;  Empowered  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts  and 
Theology,  and  Affiliated  to  the  Universities  of  Oxfoid 
and  Cambridge.) 

An  additional  CLASSICAL  LECTURER  will  be 
required  for  the  year  beginning  on  September  25th. 
Minimum  stipend,  £120  per  annum,  with  furnished 
rooms  in  College.  Vacations,  five  months.  Each 
candidate  to  send  in  six  testimonials,  with  references, 
on  or  before  August  lltlj. 

Apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

Elizabeth  college, 

IV  GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool-  j 
vieh,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18tb. 

- j THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  fur  LADIES, 
lonductod  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
lere  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
i  re  pare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
'eceivod. 

i/TRY  LAWRENCE,  FEAREOG 

_ HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON  PARK,  has  Vacancies 

for  Two  Resident  Pupils.  Classes  Reopen  MONDAY, 
September  21.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs. 
LAWRENCE. 


Chemistry,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or  Physics.  Would 
prepare  Students  for  London  B.Sc.,  or  for  Cambridge 
Higher  Local,  Group  E.— Address,  Miss  ALICE 
JOHNSON,  Llandaif  House,  Cambridge. 

I  SHOPS  GATE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS  in  Girls’  Public 
Schools. 

President. — Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE. 

Principal  of  the  College. — Miss  AGNES  WARD. 

Head  Mistress  of  School. — Mrs.  STANTON. 

The  College  Year  begins  on  September  12th. 

The  Course  for  the  Upper  Division  lasts  one  year, 
and  is  in  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’ 
Certificate.  It  includes  actual  class-teaching  in  the 
Schools  connected  with  the  College. 

The  work  of  the  Lower  Division  is  preliminary  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Division,  aud  besides  instruction 
in  teaching  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examination. 

A  Kindergarten  Department  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
added  in  September. 

As  the  number  of  Students  is  limited,  early  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  is  advisable. 

Address  for  all  particular?,  as  to  terms,  scholar¬ 
ship?,  &c.,  the  PRINCIPAL,  Training  College, 
Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate,  K.C. 

A  LTD  POST,  BAD  FLINSBERG, 

YX  SG'HLESIEN. — A  LADY  wishes  to  RECOM¬ 
MEND  the  PENSION  of  Frau  VON  BRUENKEN, 
at  the  above  Address.  Flinsberg  is  in  tbe  romantic 
mountain  district  of  Silesia,  and  its  baths  and  moun¬ 
tain  air  are  in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  Disorders.  Visitors  can  live  EN  PEN¬ 
SION,  or  EN  CHAMBRE  GARNIE. — Further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  M. 
BOWERS,  3  Goldsmith  Garden?,  Acton. 

SCHOLASTIC  PARTNERSHIP  in  a 

k3  High-olasa  LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  a  good 
suburb  of  Loudon  ;  20  Pupils  at  high  terms.  A  Lady 
in  a  good  position  would  be  rec  ived  as  a  Partner.  No 
previous  experience  necessary.  Capital  necessary, 
about  £1,000,  on  first-rate  security. — Apply,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  Sc!  ola-tic.  Clerical,  and  Medical  As-ociation, 
Limited,  8  Lane  ster  Place,  Strand.  G.  B.  Stocker, 
Managing  Director. 

^LBEUF,  NORMANDY.  —  Pastor 

MONCHATRE  RECEIVES  ENGLISH  PUPILS 
for  Educational  Pm  pose?,  with  a  view  to  Civil 
Service  Examination,  as  well  as  French  Language. 
References: — Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  LadyArron,  George 
Stton,  Rev.  Emeris. 

ri  H  ARLES  DAYISON,  B.A.,  late 

Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  13  h 
Wrangler,  1881,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Army,  Public  Schools  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions. — Address,  7  Ferns  Road,  Stratford,  E. 

UNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

_  ,  WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  homo  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


I 


T  A  L  I  A  N 


WINES 


Chianti  Brolio,  red  (Baron  Rioasoli’s) 

Capri,  white  and  red. . 

Barolo,  red . 

Barbera,  red,  dry  . 

Lagrima  Cristi,  white  . 

Sparkling  Asti,  white  . 


21  0 
21/0 
24/0 
24/0 
28/0 
30/0 


H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  39  Holborn  Viaduct, 
E.C.,  and  145  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  London;  and 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire.  _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  securities 

of  health  to  all  nation,  of  whatever  clime. 
They  have  given  hope,  relief,  and  comfort  to  million?. 
In  constitutions  debilitated  by  excesses  of  any  kind, 
or  in  general  prostration  of  the  system,  their  effect  is 
tonic  and  restorative.  They  eradicate  from  the 
system  the  mortal  cause  of  ailment,  and  renew  in  the 
frame  its  pristine  animation,  health,  and  vigour. 
They  greatly  increase  the  appetite,  give  tone  to  thQ 
stomach,  assist  the  digestion,  and  impart  elasticity  to 
the  spirits;  their  essence  enters  the  circulation,  and 
carried  through  its  course,  exerts  its  cleansing  power 
over  every  organ.  In  the  lungs  they  effect  most 
striking  changes,  converting  the  impure  venous  into 
pure  arterial  blood,  by  which  the  whole  frame  is 
recruited  and  interstitial  deposits  removed. 
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LONDON  JOINT 

BANK,  LIMITED. 
Established  1836. 


STOCK 


Registered  September  30th,  1882. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £12,000,000,  in  120,000 
SHARES  of  £100  EACH. 

PRESENT  PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  £1,200,000. 
GUARANTEE  FUND,  £651,233  6s  2d. 


DIRECTORS. 
William  R.  Arbnthnot,  Esq. 

Sir  William  J.  W.  Baynes,  Bart. 
William  Bird,  Esq. 

Delabere  P.  Blaine,  Esq. 
William  Blount,  Esq. 

Francis  Boyket^,  Esq. 

Alexander  H.  Goschen.  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Harlech. 
Charles  James  Heath,  Esq. 
Francis  J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Donald  Larnach,  Esq. 

Daniel  Meinertzhagen,-Esq. 

Geo.  Garden  Nicol,  Esq. 
Frederick  Rodewald,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

Henry  Wm.  Segelcke,  Esq. 


General  Manager — W.  F.  NARRAWAY. 

Head  Office,  5  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House. — W. 
F.  Narraway,  Manager. 

Country  Department,  5  Princes  Street,  Mansion 
House. — F.  K.  Hewitt,  Manager. 

Pall  Mall  Branch,  69  Pall  Mall. — R.  G.  Barclay, 
Manager. 

Chancery  Lane  Branch,  123  Chancery  Lane.— J.  H. 
Brayley,  Manager. 

Charterhouse  Street  Branch,  Charterhouse  Street; 
Cattle  Market,  Islington ;  and  Foreign  Cattle 
Market,  Deptford.— John  Law,  Manager;  D.  F. 
Rutter,  Sub-Manager. 

Southwark  Branch,  28  Borough  High  Street. — G.  S. 
Minson,  Manager. 

Paddington  Branch,  2  Craven  Road,  Eastbourne 
Terrace.— R.  L.  Sutton,  Manager. 

Secretary— EDWARD  CLODD. 


Current  Accounts  are  kept  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  London  Bankers. 

Persons  keeping  Current  Accouuts  with  the  Bank 
can  transfer  to  a  Deposit  account  any  portion  of  their 
Balance,  upon  which  interest  at  the  current  rate  of 
the  day  will  be  allowed. 

Sums  of  £10  and  upwards  are  received  on  Deposit 
at  Interest  from  persons  not  Customers,  either  at 
seven  days*  notice  or  for  fixed  periods,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

The  Agency  of  Joint-Stock  Banks,  Private  Bankers, 
and  Foreign  Banks  undertaken. 

Investments  in,  and  Sales  of,  all  descriptions  of 
British  and  Foreign  Securities,  Bullion,  Specie,  &c., 
effected. 

Circular  Note3  are  issued  free  of  charge  for  the  use 
of  Travellers,  payable  in  the  principal  Towns  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  chief  commercial 
Cities  of  the  World.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted 
on  the  same  places.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Head  Office,  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House,  or  at  the 
Branches. 

Dividends  on  English  and  Foreign  Funds,  or  on 
Railway  and  other  Shires  and  Debentures  payable  in 
this  Country,  received  without  charge  to  Customers. 

The  92nd  Dividend  of  £1  2s  6d  per  Share  (free  from 
Income-tax),  being  after  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per 
annum,  is  now  payable. 

5  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  July  20th,  1883. 


CCIDENTS  ! — 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 


Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 


Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office— 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  an<f  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVEN SOROFT,  Manager. 


J 


IDLAND  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1883. 


TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  MAY  1st 
to  OCTOBER  31st,  1883. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes 
issued  by  the  Company.  JOHN  NOBLE, 

Derby,  1883.  General  Manager. 

TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hot.e  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. _ _ 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

£1,500,000 
£880,000 
£3,000,000 


Paid-np  Capital  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

'  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.O. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  a  id  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rj\HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rpiIE  ANTI- STYLOGRAPH. 

I  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

1  (Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Reservoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-wrriter,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 

20  to  50  per  CENT.  REDUCTION  in  PRICE 
for  CASH. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

has  on  SHOW  some  GOODS  of  the 
following  descriptions,  which  he  offers  at  the  above 
Reduction,  with  a  view  of  clearing  his  Stock  of 
designs  that  cannot  or  will  not  be  replaced.  All  the 
articles  are  of  good  make  and  finish,  and  are  guaran¬ 
teed  perfect. 

BEDSTEADS,  in  all  Brass,  from  £3  5s  to  £20  Iron 
ami  Brass,  &c.,  from  20s  to  £15. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  in  Birch,  Ash,  Mahogany, 
and  other  Woods. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  Sideboards,  Easy 
Chairs,  Tables,  &c. 

DRAWING- ROuM  FURNITURE. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES — Statuary  and  Coloured 
Marbles,  from  £3  18s  to  £35. 

COAL  SCOOPS  and  BOXES,  Iron  and  Wood,  from 
4s  3d  to  £6  2~\ 

FENDERS  and  FIREIRONSof  all  descriptions,  from 
4s  9d  to  £15  6s. 

GASALIERS  and  HALL  LAMPS,  from  12s  to  £8. 
TABLE  GLASS,  TOILET  WARE,  BATHS,  &c. 
STOVES  for  LIVING  ROOMS,  HALLS,  &c.,  from 
15s  to  £24. 

CLOCKS,  BRONZES,  CANDELABRA, 
STATUETTES,  &c. 

All  of  the  above  are  marked  iu  plain  figures,  at  the 
Reduced  Prices. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing 

Ironmonger  and  House  Furnisher,  88  (late 
39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1,  1a,  2,  3,  aud  4  Newman 
Street,  &c. 


COLZA  OIL. — Best,  3s  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE. — The  best  Mineral  Oil  in  the  Market 
for  Duplex  and  other  Lamps.  Pure  Water-white, 
Safe  and  Inodorous,  Is. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleauses 
from  D.mdriff ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off  ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  , 


Now  ready,  part  II.,  Vol.XLVI.,  June  ,1883,  price  5aV. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY’S' 

kj  JOURNAL. 

Contents. 

The  Recent  Decline  in  the  English  Death-Rate, 
and  its  Effect  upon  the  Deration  of  Life.  By 
Noel  A.  Humphreys,  E?q. 

Education  in  India,  and  the  India  Commission  on 
Education.  By  the  Rev.  James  Johnston. 

Popular  Education  in  England  and  Wales  before 
AND  AFTER  THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  Ad  OF 
1870.  By  Rowland  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  (England)  of  the 

Miscellanea:— (1),  Dr.  William  Farr,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
&c. ;  (2),  Review  of  the  General  Results  of  Demo¬ 
graphy  applied  to  Political  Economy ;  (3),  Lloyd’s 
Statistics  of  Marine  Casualties  f  ir  1882 ;  (4),  Emigra¬ 
tion  and  Immigration  in  the  Year  1882:  (5),  the 
Year  1880-81,  &c. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

rPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  ef  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  )  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  aud  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 


CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplier? 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the- 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


B 


RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


a  OUPS, PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


>OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


PE  CIALITIE  S  for  INVALIDS. 


j^PEC 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


B 


RYANT  AND 


B 


RYANT  AND 


jyjAY’s  jyj'ATcnES- 


MAY’S  jyjLATCHES. 


jy£AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE- 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

T  AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 


In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-]) ox.  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  aDd  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 

POISON  in  PATENT  MEDICINES.. 

—See  Macmillan’s  Magazine  for  April,  1883.— 
Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  aie  proved  to 
be  pure  vegetable  extract.  Almost  magical  in  coughs, 
colds,  asthma,  bronchitis,  &c.,  most  harmless  and 
tasting  pleasantly.  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  instantly 
relieve  aud  rapidly  cure  asthma,  consumption, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  shortness  of  breath, 
phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest,  and  Rheumatism.  Sold 
at  Is  l£d,  2s  9d,  4s  6d,  and  11s.  per  tiox  by  all 
Druggists. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHER  S^JNEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

This  day,  at  all  Libraries  and  BookselRrs’. 

KINGS  and.  QUEENS  of  an  HOUR:  Records  of 

Love,  Romaoce,  Oddity,  and  Adventure.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of 
“  The  Royal  Dukes  and  Princesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III.,”  &c.  2  vols. 
demy  8vo,  30s. 

ON  BLUE  WATER  :  Some  Narratives  of  Sport  and 

Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchant  Service.  By  John  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“  Six  Months  in  Meccah,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10s  6J. 

“Characterise  1  by  the  liveliest  vood-humour  and  sense  of  fun . Some  adven¬ 

tures  on  shore  are  told  with  all  the  force  and  animal  spirits  of  ‘  Tom  Cringle.’ 
In  fact,  the  booh  is  a  heartily  good  book  of  its  amusing  kind.’’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

NEW  NOVELS,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

DAME  DURDEN.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “After  Long 

Grief  and  Pain,”  &c.  3  vols.  [This  day. 

ADE.  A  Romance.  By  “  G.  M.”  1  vol.  [Just  ready. 
COLONEL  and  Mrs.  REVEL.  By  Laslett  Lyle. 

3  vols. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore.  3  vols. 

“Mr.  Moore  has  mastered  the  innermost  workings  of  a  woman’s  heart.” — 
Lady’s  Pictorial. 

HERE  BELOW.  By  J.  A.  Scofield.  3  vols. 

“  Extremely  interesting  as  a  work  of  fiction,  and  decidedly  olever  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  its  characters.” — Athenceum. 

JULIAN  TREVOR.  By  W.  Outram  Tristram.  3  vols. 

“  An  able  production . It  is  essentially  humorous,  and  in  certain  passages  the 

humour  reaches  an  indisputably  high  standard.” — Athenaeum. 


KEC4AN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

LIST. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

BODY  and  WILL.  Being  an  Essay  con- 

Bp ’hen ry  *M  a  u  d  sl e Y^,e M [d f 8 1 C " 1  *  Ph^ol°^.  Pathological  Aspects. 

The  PARCHMENT  LIBRARY. — NEW  VOLUME 

The  SONNETS  of  JOHN  MILTON. 

Edited  by  Mark  Pattison.  Limp  parchment  antique,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

*'  A  charming  edition  of  one  of  the  most  remarkablo  series  of  poems  in  the 
language,  by  the  person  most  qualified  of  all  men  living  to  he  its  editor.  Mr. 

1  attison  does  all  that  we  could  wish,  and  no  more . If  anyone  requires  either 

more  or  less,  he  ma=t  indeed  be  difficult  to  satisfy.”— Pull  Malt  Gazette. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

BEOWULF :  an  Old-English  Poem.  Translated 

into  Modern  Rhymes.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  W.  Lumsden. 

“  We  cordially  commend  the  book,  and  assure  onr  readers  that  in  adding  it  to 
their  literary  stores  they  are  indeed  acquiring  that  which  will  give  them  pleasure 
and  be  of  permanent  value.” — The  Reliquary. 

With  5  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  11s 

THROUGH  the  ZULU  COUNTRY.  Its 

Battlefields  and  its  People.  By  Bertram  Mitford. 


TINSLEYS’  ILLUSTRATED  SUMMER  NUMBER. 

Price  Is. 

Contents: — Mrs.  Capel’s  Cousin.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cndlip). — 
Nothing.  By  Rita. — Elfinville.  By  Jessie  Sale  Lloyd. — Running  Dark.  By 
Annabel  Gray.— Under  the  Cherry  Trees.  By  Jean  Middlomass. — The  Haunted 
Bridge.  By  Attie  O’Brien. — Love’s  Vigil.  By  E.  C.  Clayton  (Mrs.  Needham). 

TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  (Illustrated),  for  AUGUST, 

wiH  be  ready  oa  the  26th  inst.,  price  6d. 

Contents. 

Explorers  I  Have  Met  :  Personal  Recollections  of  Colonel  Burnaby,  Edmund 
O’Donovan.  A.  G.  MacGahan,  John  Marz  Schiiver,  John  F.  Keane,  &c.  By  John 
Augustus  O’Shea. 

Out  of  Town.  By  Somerville  Gibney. 

At  a  Big  Rehearsal. 

That  Cock  Ostrich  :  a  Transvaal  Reminiscence.  By  Charles  Duval. 

A  Window  Song.  By  T.  C.  Irwin. 

A  Conjuror’s  Trick.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Moiloy. 

Further  Instalments  of  The  WATERS  of  MARAH  and  UNDER  a  BAN. 
Conclusion  of  AUDREY  FERRIS  ;  &c. 


8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Twenty-fourth  Edition  (120,000). 

Cloth  boards,  2s  6d ;  paper  cover,  Is. 

THE  PRIEST,  THE  WOMAN,  and  the  CONFESSIONAL. 

By  Father  CHINIQUY. 


London  :  W.  T.  GIBSON,  38  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  price  16s,  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY  Examined  in 

its  Relations  to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  System,  and  to  the  Common  or 
Openfield  System  of  Husbandry :  an  Essay  in  Economic  History.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of  CEUELTY 

to  ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  CONVICT  TONS  (not  including  those  obtained  by 
the  Police  or  by  kindred  Societies)  obtained  during  the  month  ending  July 
15th,  1883,  as  follows 


Horses . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Overdriving  and  overloading  . 

—  Travelling  (unharnessed)  when  lame  . 

—  Abandoning  when  fallen — consequent  suffering 

—  Burning  with  lighted  straw  when  jibbing 

—  Docking  tails . . 

—  Castrating  improperly  . 

—  Pouring  vinegar  into  nostrils  . 

Donkeys . Working  in  an  unfit  state . 

—  Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

Cattle . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Overstocking  (neglect  ng  to  milk  full  udders)  ... 

Calves . Exposing  to  inclement  weather  . 

Sheep  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

PiGS  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Conveying  improperly  in  cart  . 

—  Castratiug  wantonly  (“  a  practical  joke  ”) 

Dogs . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  tfcc . 

—  Setting  to  fight,  with  consequent  suffering 

—  Convening  improperly  in  a  close  box  . 

—  Scalding  while  trespassing  ...  . 

Cats  . Beating,  kicking,  st.bbing,  *c . 

—  Inserting  pepper  into  nostrils  . 

Goat . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . . 

Bear . Wounding  lip  with  riug  . 

Fowls  . Overcrowding  in  basket  . 

Ducks  . Beating,  kicking,  stabbing,  &c . 

—  Overcrowding  in  hamper  ...  ...  . 

—  Carrying  by  neck,  with  consequent  suffering  ... 

Wild  Birds... Shooting,  taking,  &c.,  during  close  season 

—  Laying  wheat  impregnated  with  poison  on  land 

Various  . Owners  causing  in  above  . 


156 

57 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 

o 

1 

10 

15 

13 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


1 

1 

7 

1 

64 


With  3  Maps,  laree  crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

EIGHT  YEARS  in  JAPAN.  1873-1881. 

Work,  Travel,  and  Recreation.  By  E.  G.  Holtham,  M.Inst.C.E. 

“  His  book,  which  we  recommend  very  heartily  as  excellent  reading’  for  seaside 
or  fireside,  must  make  all  who  are  able  to  visit  Japan  eager  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  that  a  traveller  in  that  quaint  and  pleasant  land  may  everywhere 
find  a  smile  of  welcome  and  a  helpiug  hand.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  4s  6 d. 

VIENNA,  1683.  The  History  and  Con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September  12th,  1683, 
by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
By  Henry  Elliot  Malden. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  LIFE  of  LORENZ  OIvEN.  By 

Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Selections  from  Oken’s 
Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the  Professor.  From  the  German,  by  Alfred- 
Tulk. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SAMUEL  SHARPE,  Egyptologist  and 

Translator  of  the  Bible.  By  P.  W.  Clayden. 

“  This  handy  and  well-printed  volume  treats  of  a  character  fast  becoming 
scarce  among  us — the  man  who,  through  quiet  habits  and  early  hours,  contrives 
to  combine  shrewdness  and  care  in  business  matters  with  accurate  investigation 
of  obscure  literary  problems.” — Academy. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

LAWS  of  LIFE  AFTER  the  MIND  of 

CHRIST.  By  John  Hamilton  Thom. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  open  the  volume  anywhere  without  lighting  on  the  traces  of 
a  powerful  intellect,  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  keenly  critical 
of  the  Christian  deficiencies  of  the  age  with  which  it  is  the  preacher’s  duty  to 
deal.  ’  ’ — Spectator. 

SmaU  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  MYSTERY  of  BEING  ;  or,  What  do  We 

Know  ?  By  J.  Tyler,  M.L.L.S.,  Author  of  “  Has  Man  a  Future  ?  ”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

EVENINGS  with  the  SAINTS.  By  W.  H. 

Anderdon,  Author  of  “  Afternoons  with  the  Saints,”  &c. 


London  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


This  Day  is  Published. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION,  Revised,  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  price  2s  6d,  of 

VICE  VERSA; 

Or,  a  Lesson  to  Fathers. 

By  F.  ANSTEY. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  PICCADILLY.’* 


Next  week  will  be  published. 


From  January  to  June 


377 

...2,107 

...2,574 


Total  during  the  present  year  . 

Twenty. four  offenders  wrere  committed  to  prison  (full  costs  paid  by  the  Society), 
353  offenders  paid  pecuniary  penalties  (penalties  are  not  received  by  the  Society), 
33  convictions  were  obtained  in  Metropolitan  Court?,  and  344  in  Provincial  Courts. 

The  Committee  invite  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  public.  Priuted 
suggestions  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  Anonymous 
complaints  of  crnelty  are  not  acted  on. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

No.  105  Jermyn  Street,  London. 


ALTIORA  PETO.  PART  III. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

Illustrated. 

To  be  Completed  in  Four  Monthly  Parts,  at  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  uso  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


C  iTGwn  S':  o,  Fifth  Edition,  with  6  Original  Illustrations, 
price  5s. 

BITS  from  BLINKBONNY;  or,  BELL 

o’  the  MANSE.  A  Tale  of  Scottish  Village 
Life  between  1841  and  1851.  By  John  Strathesk. 

“Neither  haggis,  shortbread,  scones,  cock-a-leekie, 
raouutniu  dew,  nor  singed  sheep’s  head  are  more 
intensely  Scotch  than  this  simple  but  undeniably 
fascinating  story.’’ — Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  Lahore. 

“Characters  certainly  drawn  from  life — Scotch  to 
the  back-bone.” — Mtlbourne  Leader. 

“  A  mine  of  the  pithy  wisdom  and  pawky  humour 
of  the  Scottish  race,  reproducing  tli3  genuine  language 
of  Burns  and  Scott,  of  Wilson  and  Ramsay.  Would 
have  delighted  Dean  Ramsay  or  Lord  Cockburn.” — 
S.  Times,  Newzealand. 

Edinburgh:  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 


*»*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  aud  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  PGLSQN’S  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  aud  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFOllD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKS 

ORIGINAL 


BEADING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 


HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &  c. 

COCKS’  HEADING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


BEADING  CASES  EOB  THE  SPECTATOB, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  EOB  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  <fcc. 

STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOB  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  iu  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l*d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  TORY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

I  JO  1 1  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
1  article.” — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

rnoni  TPRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

OUUOA  jn  ,<  gtrictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
1  F.I.C.,  F.O.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE 'MEDALS. 


A  DECADE  of  YERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 

Remington  and  Co.  . 


■Tnst  published,  price  Is. 

The  political  powerless- 

NESS  of  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.  An 
Address  by  Balthazie  Fostes,  M.D  ,  F.R.C.P. 

J.  and  A  Ohuechill,  11  New  Burlington  Street. 


Twelfth  Edition, post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treati-e  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Sqmre,  London,  W. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  lied  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 


On  July  27th.  G  1,  NEW  SERIES,  No.  2. 

THE  CORNH1LL  MAGAZINE,  for 

AUGUST. 

Contents. 

Some  Sick  Took.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  C. 
Co. bould. 

The  French  N.wspaper  Press.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  I. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “Vice  Versa.” 
Chap.  IV. — Malakoff  Terrace.  Chap.  V. — Neigh¬ 
bours.  Chap.  VI. — So  Near,  and  yet  so  Far.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston. 

A  Romance  of  the  Mirage.  With  Illustrations  by 
R.  C.  Woodville. 

The  Backslider.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  P. 
Atkinson. 

The  Manners  of  Posthumous  Man. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


rnilE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  311,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents. 

1.  Dean  Swift  in  Ireland. 

2.  Progress  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  Real  Lord  Byron. 

4.  Modern  Farming. 

5.  Farrar’s  St.  Paol  and  Early  Christianity. 

6.  The  Races  of  European  Russia. 

7.  English  Literature. 

8.  The  Indian  Crisis. 

9.  The  Future  of  Parties  and  Politics. 

John  Murray,  Aibc-marle  Street. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

323,  wa-  published  on  TUESDAY  LAST. 
Contents. 

1.  The  Life  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

2.  The  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Stage. 

3.  'I  he  Rural  Population  of  Italy. 

4.  M.  Glasson’s  History  of  English  Law. 

5.  The  Angler’s  Library. 

6.  M.  de  Beaucourt’s  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

7.  Snakes. 

8.  Pedigrees  and  Peerages. 

9.  The  French  in  An.am  and  Tonquin. 

Loudon:  Longmans  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 


On  July  27th,  and  every  Friday,  One  Penny. 

The  banner* 

A  CHURCH  and  CONSTITUTIONAL 
NEWSPAPER. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  MACKE30N. 
Containing  Notes  and  Comments  oa  the  Events  of 
the  Week,  condensed  Records  of  Homo  and  Foreign 
News,  Church  Nows,  Leading  Art;cles,  R -views. 
Literary  and  Artistic  Gossip,  Special  Descriptive 
Letters  from  Abroad,  Sketches  of  Leading  Statesmen, 
Special  Reports  of  Church  and  Political  Meetings 
and  of  Proceedings  of  Conservative  Associations,  Par¬ 
liamentary  Report^,  General  Correspondence,  &e. 
Published  by  the  B  inner  Newspaper  Company. 
Directors. — Rev.  the  Hon.  L  Neville,  Master  of 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge  (Chairman);  Right 
Hon.  H.  Cecil  Raikos,  M.P.  ;  Stanley  Leight  u,  E.-q., 
M.P. ;  H.  F.  Davenport,  Esq  ,  M.P.  ;  J.  S.  Gilliat, 
Esq.,  and  G.  Bell,  Esq. 

Subscription  for  a  Year,  post  free,  6s  6d,  by  P.O.O.  to 
William  Sitton.  “Bmner”  Office,  37  Tavistock 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.O. 


rnHE  PRESENT  DAY.  Edited  by 

I  George  Jacob  Holyoake.  Contents  of  Num¬ 
ber  for  July  :  — Nonconformity  to  Truth — Convictions 
for  Ridicule — New  Views  of  Public  Men— Gambetta, 
ahd  other  Articles.  Price  2d. 

R.  II.  Squire,  52  Fleet  Street. 


Museum  of  comparative 

SCULPTURE,  PARIS.— Sea  the  BUILDER 
(4d,  by  post,  4 id )  ;  View  of  Limburg  Cathelral;  the 
Buildings  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and  all  Saints’ 
Church,  Ipswich  ;  New  Indian  Room,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton—  Gar  Accounts— Students’  Drawings, South  Kens¬ 
ington —  Roach  Smith  —  Art  of  Japm  —  Sanitary 
Arrangements  c  f  Ancient  Dwellings,  — IJOa.heriil, 
Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 
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POPULAR 


NOVELS 


MUDIE’S 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


SELECT  LIBRARY. 


I. 

THE  POPULAH  NOVEL. 

A  Fair  Country  Maid.  By 

Miss  E.  Fairfax  Byrrne.  3  vols. 


ii. 

Lord  James  Douglas' s 1  lEstcourt 

a  Novel  of  Sport  and  Love.  2  vols. 

"Lord  James  Douglas  has  a  bappy  style.  His  men 
are  gentlemen,  and  his  women  are  charming.  The 
descriptive  skid  of  the  author,  however,  would  alone 
make  '  Estconrt  ’  popular.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  work  of  fiction  of  the  lighter  kind  we  have 
had  this  season .  *  Estcourt  ’  will  soon  be  in  every¬ 
body’s  hands.” — The  Man  about  Town,  in  the 
County  Gentleman. 


in. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard's  u  Helene." 

2  vols. 

"The  descriptions  of  winter  scenery  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy,  and  the  book  altogether  well  deserves 
reading,  if  only  for  its  grace  and  vivacity.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

IV. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

FOR  A  CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS, 

ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUIVL 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE. 

SEW  EDITION  NOW  READY,  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

This  Catalogue  comprises  the  Surplus  Copies  of  Lady  Bloomfield’s  Reminiscences,. 
The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Max  Muller’s  India,  Fanny  Kemble’s  Autobiography,  Sala’s 
America  Revisited,  Correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  Caroline  Fox’s  Journals,  Craik’s 
Life  of  Swift,  Alison’s  Autobiography,  Shandon  Bells,  The  Golden  Calf,  It  was  a  Lover 
and  his  Lass,  Port  Salvation,  Who  is  Sylvia?  and  many  other  Leading  Books  of  the  Past 
and  Present  Seasons,  with  more  than  Two  Thousand  older  Works,  many  of  which  are  out  of 


Contradictions.  By  Miss  F.  M. 

Peard,  Author  of  “  The  Rose  Garden,” 
“  Cartouche,”  &c. 

“  Dorothy  Leigh,  in  ‘  Contradictions,*  is  a  fresh 
creation,  as  pleasant  as  anything  which  can  be  found 
in  the  fiction  of  the  year.” — Athenaeum . 

“  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  anything'  which 
Miss  Peard  writes.” — Whitehall  Review, 


print,  and  scarce. 


MUD  IE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

2S1  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAP3IDE. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  MR.  GARDINER’S  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND. 


V. 

Transplanted.  By  Miss  Fraser 

Tytler.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

•*  There  are  some  powerful  scenes  in  the  book, 
notably  the  death  of  Thornton,  ‘  Daisy’s  *  unlucky 
husband.” — AlhencBum. 


VI. 

A  Woman's  Glory.  By  Sarah 

Doudney.  3  vols. 


Vol.  I.  now  ready,  to  he  completed  in  Ten  Monthly  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  6s  each. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642. 

By  S.  R.  GARDINER,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Mod.  Hist,  in  King’s  Coll.,  London. 

Cabinet  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

*»*  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  on  August  1st. 


“One  of  the  most  amusing  characters  in  this  novel 
is  Mrs.  Goad  ;  hut  of  Mrs.  Goad  people  must  read  for 
themselves.  It  is  too  often  a  weary  task  to  wade 
through  the  whole  of  a  three-vo’ume  novel;  but  we 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  reading  every  word  of  ‘  A 

Woman’s  Glory.* . Best  of  all,  while  bright  and 

amusing,  its  tone  is  wholesome.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  This  work  rise3  considerably  above  the  average 
novel.” — Spectator. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Now  ready,  2s. 

“  THE  ART  SEASON  OF  1883.” 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  George  Geith  ” 
and  “  The  Mystery  of  Palace  Gardens.” 

This  day  is  published,  in  3  vols. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  FAME. 

By  Mrs.  RIDDELL, 

Author  of  “  George  Geith,”  &?. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 


DANUBE,  MOSELLE,  RHINE,  ELBE.  SWITZER¬ 
LAND,  IT  A1  Y,  DENMARK,  SWEDEN, 
GERMANY,  BRITTANY,  &c. 


‘‘Always  bright;  one  of  the  mo=t  unassuming 
guides  to  Central  European  travelling.”  —  Court 
Circular. 

Days  a-foot,  and  European 

SKETCHES.  Second  Edition.  By  James 
Baker.  220  pp  ,  2s  6d. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Lcipz’g :  Twiet- 
meyer.  Paris :  Galignani. 


In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B.A. 

“If  your  second  volume  obtains  an  extensive 
reading,  you  will  have  done  a  great  wo  k  for  both 
countries.” — Professor  F.  W.  Newman. 

“Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound.” — 
Manchester  Guardian . 

“A  monument  of  wide  reading  and  eloquent  argu¬ 
ment.” — Manchester  Examiner 

“  Two  finely-written  and  studiously  learned 
volumes.” — Durham  Chronicle. 

Lovdon :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co, 


ACADEMY  SKETCHES. 

INCLUDING  VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS. 

WITH  ABOUT  200  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1883. 


Edited  by  HENRY  BLACKBURN,  Editor  of  Academy  and  Grosvenor  Notes. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


NOTICE.— The  First  Edition  of  Professor  DRUMMOND'S 

“NATURAL  LAW  in  the  SPIRITUAL  WORLD  ”  having ’ 
been  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks,  a  SECOND  EDITION  is 
NOW  READY,  price  7  s  Gd,  cloth. 

Literary  Churchman. — “  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
able  and  interesting  books  on  the  relations  which  exist  between  natural  science  and  spiritual 
life  that  has  appeared.  Mr.  Drummond  writes  perfect  English;  his  ideas  are  fresh,  and 
expressed  with  admirable  felicity.  Dis  book  is  one  to  fertilise  the  mind,  to  open  it  to  fresh 
fields  of  thought,  and  to  stimulate  its  activity.” 

“  This  i3  a  remarkable  and  important  book.  The  theory  it  enounces  may,  without 

exaggeration,  be  termed  a  discovery . The  author  succeeds  in  bringing  science  and  religion 

into  line,  and  in  meeting  the  reasonable  demand  of  scientific  men  that  the  truths  of  the 

spiritual  life  be  stated  ‘in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge/ . It  is  difficult  to  say 

whether  the  scientific  or  the  religious  reader  will  be  the  most  surprised  and  delighted,  as  h© 
reads  a  volume  which  must  stir  a  new  hoA  e  in  the  mind  of  each.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press , 


London:  IIODD  III  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  RICHARD  BEMTLEY  AND  SON. 


SERJEANT  BALLANTINE’S 

SOME  EXPERIENCES 

OP  A 

BARRISTER’S  CAREER. 

NEW  EDITION. 

In  1  vol.,  limp  cloth,  price  2a  6d. 


BEADY  THIS  DAY. 

LADY 

MARGARET  MAJENDIE’S 

ONCE  MORE. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  6a. 


1  NEW  ADDITION  TO  BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

BARBARA 

HEATHCOTE’S  TRIAL. 

By  Miss  R.  N.  CAREY, 

Author  of  “  Wooed  and  Married,” 

&e. 

Now  and  Cheaper  Edition,  price  6a. 


Mrs.  J.  II.  RIDDELL'S  NEW  NOVEL , 

A  STRUGGLE  FOE  FAME. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Author  of  “  Tlie  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens,”  £C  George  GeitHi,”  &c.  3  vols. 


BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


MRS. 

HENRY  WOOD’S  NOVELS. 

Gs  eacli. 

EAST  LYNNE.  (110th  Thousand.) 
THE  CHANNINGS.  (40th  Thousand.) 

ANNE  HEREFORD. 

BESSY  RANE. 

COURT  NETHERLEIGH. 

DENE  HOLLOW.  —  EDINA. 
ELSTER’S  FOLLY. 

GEORGE  CANTERBURY'S  WILL. 
JOHNNY  LUDLOW.  (1st  Series.) 
JOHNNY  LUDLOW.  (2nd  Series.) 
LADY  ADELAIDE. 

LIFE’S  SECRET,  A. 

LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 
MASTER  OF  GREYLANDS. 
MILDRED  ARKELL. 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES. 
ORVILLE  COLLEGE. 

OSWALD  CRAY. 

PARKWATER. 

POMEROY  ABBEY. 

RED  COURT  FARM. 

ROLAND  YORKE. 

SHADOW  OF  ASHLYDYAT. 

ST.  MARTIN’S  EVE. 

TREVLYN  HOLD. 

VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

WITHIN  THE  MAZE. 


RH 0 D A  BROUGHTON’S 
NOVELS. 

6s  each. 

COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART. 

JOAN.  —  NANCY. 

NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE. 
SECOND  THOUGHTS. 


MISS  FOTHERGILL’S  NOVELS. 

6s  each. 

THE  FIRST  VIOLIN. 
PROBATION. 

THE  WELLFIELDS. 

KITH  AND  KIN. 


MRS.  ALEXANDER’S  NOVELS 


MISS  AUSTEN’S  NOVELS. 

6s  each. 

(The  only  Complete  Edition  besides 
the  Steventon  Edition,  at  63s.) 

EMMA. -MANSFIELD  PARK. 

LADY  SUSAN  AND  THE 
WATSONS. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY  AND 
PERSUASION. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY. 


HELEN  MATHER’S  NOVELS. 

6s  each. 

COMIN’  THRO’  THE  RYE. 

‘  CHERRY  RIPE  !’ 


6 s  each. 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

THE  WOOING  O’T. 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 
THE  FRERES. 


MISS  CAREY’S  NOVELS. 

6s  each. 

WOOED  AND  MARRIED. 

NELLIE’S  MEMORIES. 

BARBARA  HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON, 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


London:  Printed  by  J0®1*  Campbell,  of  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  13  Exeter  Street, 
fotrana  ;  ana  Published  by  him  at  the  •*  Spectator  **  Office,  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aforesaid,  Saturday,  July  21^t,  1883. 
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mankind,  and  have  conferred  it  by  enormous  labour  and  in  the 
midst  of  great  dangers,  under  unparallelled  difficulties,  difficulties 
which  were  unhappily,  in  some  respects,  due  to  the  unfortunate 
action  of  this  country  in  former  times.  We  must  also  disclaim 
all  community  of  sentiment  with  those  who  seem  to  us  virtually 
to  assert  an  English  dominion  over  the  water-way  of  Egypt ;  and 
we  must  make  it  known  that  we  at  least  are  not  parties  to  the 
employment  of  any  influence  that  may  attach  to  our  temporary 
and  exceptional  position  in  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
any  invasion  or  any  abatement  of  any  rights  they  may  have. 
And  lastly,  recollecting  and  urging  honourable  gentlemen  to 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  speaking  for  ourselves,  I  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  do  any  act  inconsistent 
with  the  acknowledgment,  indubitable  and  sacred  in  our  eyes, 
that  the  Canal  has  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  at 
large,  and  that  the  rights  connected  with  it  are  matters  of 
common  European  interest.” 


nN  Monday,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  in  the  House  of 
V_/  Commons,  and  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
withdrawal  by  the  Government  of  the  agreement  concerning  the 
Suez  Canal.  Both  speeches  were  speeches  of  great  dignity,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  from  beginning  to  end  a  very  high 
level  in  treating  matters  of  political  and  of  international  feeling. 
The  Government  had  been  compelled,  he  said,  early  in  the  year, 
"by  the  pressure  of  the  commercial  classes  and  the  increasing 
value  and  success  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  its  President,  M.  de  Lesseps,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  traffic  and  its  management  on 
the  Canal,  and  for  the  reduction,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  heavy 
shipping  dues.  The  danger  of  identifying  such  negotiations 
with  the  spirit  of  political  party  inseparable  from  party  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  exciting  the  international  jealousies  inseparable  from 
national  government  of  any  kind  when  these  negotiations  in¬ 
volve  the  rivalry  of  two  great  nations,  made  the  negotiations 
most  delicate  and  difficult ;  and  the  Government  determined  early 
to  close  no  negotiation  without  taking  counsel  of  Parliament 
and  the  country,  and  convincing  themselves  that  what  they 
felt  they  could  on  their  responsibility  safely  recommend,  would 
be  accepted  by  Parliament  and  the  country  as  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Gladstone  recited  what  they  had  proposed 
to  give  and  what  they  had  expected  to  get  by  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  remarked  that  the  real  question  for  the  country 
was  whether  their  quid  had  been  fairly  balanced  by  the  quo  for 
which  they  had  proposed  to  exchange  it.  The  country,  apparently, 
determined  that  question  in  the  negative, — at  first,  with  some 
violence, — afterwards  with  increasing  signs  of  hesitation  and 
suspense  of  judgment.  This  being  so,  the  Government  had  sent 
over  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  to  Paris,  not  to  ask  for  fresh  concessions, 
but  to  learn  whether  or  not  M.  de  Lesseps  thought  the  Govern¬ 
ment  free  to  drop  the  proposal,  or  whether  he  held  them  bound 
by  an  engagement  to  take  the  opinion  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  the  readiest  way,  had  released  them 
from  any  implied  engagement  to  recommend  the  agreement  to 
Parliament;  and  this  being  so,  the  Government  held  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  great  mischief  of  taking  issue  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  between  the  two  parties  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
French  and  English  feeling  on  the  subject,  the  proper  course 
was  simply  to  drop  the  agreement  altogether,  and  to  take  no 
further  action  on  the  subject  at  present. 

There  were  three  sentences  in  Mr,  Gladstone’s  speech  which 
were  important  enough  to  make  it  desirable  to  put  them  on 
record,  in  relation,  first,  to  the  position  of  the  existing  Suez 
Canal  Company ;  and  next,  to  the  international  character  of  the 
Canal.  “  We  think  it  our  duty  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  to  this  great  Canal  Company,  and  to  its  sagacious  and  en¬ 
ergetic  projectors.  I  say  that  they  have  claims  upon  us,  claims  to 
respect  and  honour ;  for  they  have  conferred  a  vast  benefit  upon 


Mr.  Gladstone  also  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Suez-Canal  Company  and  M.  de  Lesseps  to  construct  at 
once,  under  their  existing  concession,  a  second  canal  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  though  they  might  have  to  apply  to 
the  Government  of  Egypt  for  new  concessions  at  one  or  two 
places  where  at  present  the  breadth  would  be  insufficient  for  a 
new  canal.  Secondly,  the  proposed  reduction  of  dues,  pari 
passu  with  the  increase  of  profits,  would  still  take  place ;  but 
would  be  much  slower,  of  course,  than  under  the  proposed  agree¬ 
ment,  since  new  share  capital  or  debenture  capital  must  he 
raised  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  asked  by  England 
for  the  loan,  and  this  would  diminish  the  growth  of  profits. 
The  new  shares  or  new  debentures  would  be  issued  pro  rata  to 
the  original  shareholders,  and  England,  of  course,  would  have 
the  option  of  subscribing  in  respect  of  her  176,602  shares. 
M.  de  Lesseps,  it  will  he  observed,  has  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  his 
power,  under  the  existing  concession,  of  constructing  another 
canal,  so  far  as  the  territory  already  conceded  admits  of  it. 

Contemporaneously  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  M.  de  Lesseps  was  published,  asserting  in 
the  strongest  way  the  monopoly  of  the  existing  Company  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  for  the  ninety-nine  years  ending  in  1968,  and 
explaining  his  regret  that  the  agreement  for  extending  the  com¬ 
merce  and  diminishing  the  dues  of  the  Canal,  received  so  well  in 
France,  had  been  so  hastily  judged  in  England.  M.  de  Lesseps, 
anxious  not  to  foster  in  any  way  the  international  jealousies 
which  heated  discussions  of  this  kind  might  excite,  waived  with 
high  French  magnanimity  all  claim  to  the  raising  of  the  issue 
in  Parliament,  and  professed  his  undiminished  zeal  for  complete 
accord  in  the  extensions  he  means  to  give  at  once  to  his  under¬ 
taking  between  Eugland  and  France. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  Tuesday  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  next  Monday,  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  “  That  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  in  any  negotiations  or  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  Company  to  which  her  Majesty 
may  be  a  party,  she  will,  while  respecting  the  undoubted  rights 
of  the  Company  in  regard  to  their  own  concession,  decline  to 
recognise  any  claim  on  their  part  to  such  a  monopoly  as  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  competition,  on  the  part  of  other 
undertakings  designed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  water- 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.” 
On  this  motion  Mr.  Gladstone  commented  merely  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  never  asserted  for  M.  de  Lesseps  any 
monopoly  of  driving  a  canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  during  the  term  accorded  to  their  Company.  All  that 
had  been  said  had  been  said  only  in  relation  to  the  right  of 
piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Government,  therefore,  can- 
notwell  meet  this  ambiguous  resolution  with  a  negative, — without 
relation  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  assert 
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officially  what  they  have  never  conceded  officially  to  M.  de 
Lesseps,  though  their  own  opinion  as  to  his  “  exclusive  power  ” 
is  well  known.  They  will,  therefore,  meet  this  ambiguous  reso¬ 
lution-meant  to  draw  votes,  rather  than  to  elucidate  policy — 
by  supporting  Mr.  Norwood's  amendment,  denying  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  committing  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  to 
any  conclusion  on  the  question  at  issue. 

The  cholera  has  spread  everywhere  in  Egypt,  though  it  is  a 
marked  feature  of  this  particular  epidemic  that  its  deadliness 
begins  to  decline  rapidly  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  its  first 
appearance  in  any  particular  city.  In  Cairo,  for  iustance,  the 
mortality  from  cholera  reached  on  Tuesday  about  500  the 
population  is  about  368,000 — since  which  day  it  has  begun  to 
decline,  while  the  epidemic  iu  Alexandria  has  just  commenced 
its  ravages.  Of  the  English  troops,  I  f  have  been  attacked,  of 
whom  9  have  died.  The  precautions  against  cholera  appear  to  be 
almost  more  cruel  than  the  complaint  itself,  poor  wretches  being 
forced  from  their  plague-stricken  homes  into  camp,  without 
sufficient  food  to  eat,  and  often  suffering  there  more  from 
hunger  than  from  disease.  Iu  Europe,  the  usual  childish  and 
cruel  quarantine  rules,  which  have  really  hardly  any  proper  ap¬ 
plication  to  cholera,— which  is  not  an  infectious,  but  strictly  an 
epidemic  disease, — are  being  applied  in  a  sort  of  irregular  panic, 
at  the  caprice  of  the  authorities.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
insisted  that  all  the  best  sanitary  authorities  now  concur  in 
declaring  the  active  element  in  cholera  to  arise  chiefly  from  bad 
water,  or,  indeed,  an  escape  of  drainage,  and  in  describing 
quarantine  and  strict  cordons  as  “  cruel,  selfish,  morally  wicked, 
and  medically  useless.” 

News  from  Durban,  dated  July  24tli,  states  that  Cetewayo 
had  been  defeated  and,  with  a  number  of  his  chiefs  and  wives, 
killed,  by  his  northern  neighbour,  Usibebu.  It  seems  hard  on 
Cetewayo  that,  when  he  was  restored,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
limit  his  army,  while  no  provision  was  made,  or,  indeed,  could 
be  made,  to  limit  the  military  power  of  the  savage  tribes  press¬ 
ing  down  upon  him  from  the  centre  of  the  African  continent. 
"YVhat  Palestine  had  constantly  to  dread  in  the  old  days, 
these  partially-civilised  regions  of  Africa  have  constantly 
to  dread  now,— the  rush  of  the  multiplying  populations 
of  the  north,  migrating  towards  the  more  enviable  countries 
of  the  south.  “Evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and  great 
destruction,”  was  the  constant  cry  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
From  the  same  cause,  and  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  it  might 
be  the  constant  cry  of  South-African  statesmen. 

The  English  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  has  passed  through 
Committee,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  this  paper  is  in  our 
readers’  hands  the  Scotch  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  will  like¬ 
wise  have  passed  through  that  ordeal ;  nor  do  we  think  that, 
except  as  regards  Mr.  Balfour’s  unfortunate  amendment  on  the 
former  Bill,  either  Bill  has  suffered  seriously  in  the  process.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  amendment  to  Clause  5  of  the  English 
Bill,  which  practically  enabled  landlords  and  tenants  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Bill,  aud  to  substitute  some  other  scale  of 
compensation  for  that  secured  to  the  tenant  by  the  Bill,  was 
defeated  by  139  to  97.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bleunerhassett’s 
amendment,  which  would  have  abolished  the  law  of  distress  for 
rent  altogether,  instead  of  limiting  it,  as  is  proposed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Bill,  to  the  recovery  of  one  year’s  rent, — an  amendment 
supported  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  aud  Mr.  Barclay, — was  negatived 
by  207  to  58.  The  Bill  as  it  stands  is  a  very  moderate,  though 
a  very  just  measure,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  pass 
through  the  House  of  Lords  with  little  serious  change.  The 
House  of  Lords  are  not  iu  a  mood  to  bring  odium  on  themselves 
by  resisting  so  moderate  a  proposal  as  this. 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark  and  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  have  received 
baronetcies,  and  this  will  make  the  Medical  profession  in  Dublin 
still  more  angry  at  the  knighthood  just  bestowed  ou  Dr.  Porter. 
Still,  may  it  not  be  fairly  argued  that  there  should  be  gradations 
in  the  recognition  of  medical  services,  as  there  certainly  are 
gradations  in  those  services  themselves?  Dr.  Andrew  Clark 
is  uudoubtedly  quite  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and,  if  he 
had  done  nothing  else,  the  service  he  has  rendered  iu  persuading 
middle-aged  men  aud  women  not  to  cver-eat  themselves,  and  in 
showing  them  how  much  less  food  and  wine  and  tea  they  ought 
to  take  than  they  actually  do  take,  is  one  quite  inestimable,  and 
deserves  a  certaiu  ethical  as  well  as  medical  recognition.  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  surgeons  of  his 
day.  When  the  Dublin  men  can  produce  a  physician  and 


surgeon  who  have  done  as  much,  we  trust  that  they,  too,  will 
receive  baronetcies.  If  hereditary  titles  are  to  be  of  any  value* 
they  should  be  well  rooted  iu  public  services  of  a  high  order. 

Mr.  Mundella  made  a  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  a  very  terse 
exposition  of  the  educational  progress  and  the  educational  short¬ 
comings  of  the  country,  iu  moving  the  new  estimates  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  The  estimate  for  1883-84  is  close  on  three  millions^ 
sterling, — £2,938,930, — an  increase  of  £189,000  on  the  estimate 
for  the  past  year,  but  of  only  £146,945  on  the  estimate  of  last 
year  as  that  was  swelled  by  the  supplementary  estimate  which 
was  submitted  iu  February.  Children  continued  to  come  into 
our  schools  at  the  rate  of  3,000  per  week,  double  the  rate  of  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  average  attendance  was  steadily 
increasing.  The  number  of  children  who  came  into  our  schools 
last  year  was  144,000,  but  the  average  attendance  had  increased 
by  152,000,  so  that  there  are  8,000  more  added  to  the  average- 
attendance  than  were  added  to  the  number  of  scholars.  Out  of 
every  100  children  on  the  books,  there  are  now  close  on  72  of 
average  attendance.  The  proportion  of  scholars  examined  in 
the  higher  standards  was  increasing  fairly  well.  In  1872,  only 
118,000  children  were  examined  in  the  higher  standards;  in 

1882,  there  were  599,029 ;  in  other  words,  the  number  had  more 
than  quintupled  iu  the  ten  years.  Still  the  school  life  of  English 
children  was  the  shortest  in  Europe,  and  is  not  only  the  shortest, 
in  Europe,  hut  is  growing  shorter  year  by  year.  “  The  tendency 
was  to  make  the  children  pass  the  standards  earlier  and  earlier. 
He  was  very  much  struck  by  a  paper  which  was  put  into  his- 
hand  by  the  Vicar  of  Meare,  a  very  backward,  poor,  and  much 
scattered  parish  iu  Somersetshire,  much  flooded  iu  winter.  This- 
paper  contained  an  account  of  the  ages  at  which  children  passed 
standard  four,  the  standard  of  total  exemption  there.  In  1877* 
it  was  14  years  ;  in  1878,  13  years  5  months  ;  in  1879,  11  years 
8  months  ;  in  1880,  11  years  2  months;  in  1881,  10  years  10 
months ;  in  1882, 10  years  9  months ;  in  1883, 10  years  8  months.” 
In  Saxony  now,  the  compulsory  school  period  was  one  of  eight 
years, — from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year, — and  yet,  while- 
the  children  liable  to  attendance  were  493,467,  the  number  in 
attendance  was  492,912,  so  that  the  Saxon  ideal  is  not  as  yet 
even  approached  by  England.  To  an  honourable  Member- 
suggesting  that  this  might  he  because  Saxony  had  a  system 
of  free  schools,  Mr.  Mundella  promptly  replied  that  Saxony  ha& 
never  had  free  schools. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mundella  did  give  us  hope  that  education 
is  already  telling  ou  the  vagabondage  aud  the  morality  of 
children.  In  Birmingham,  the  average  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  was  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1875,  1,373  ;  while 
in  the  five  years  ending  with  1882,  it  had  fallen  to  842.  In 
England,  the  maximum  number  of  juvenile  offenders  was  reached 
in  1869,  when  it  touched  the  number  of  10,314.  In  1875,  it  had 
fallen  to  7,212,  and  now  it  was  5,480.  Education,  therefore* 
though  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  tell  much  on  the  adult 
criminal  classes,  has  already  nearly  halved  the  number  of  our 
juvenile  offenders.  That  is  truly  a  beam  of  light  in  a  dark 
room.  _ 

Amongst  the  remaining  measures  of  the  Session,  we  trust 
that  the  National  Debt  Bill  is  pretty  sure  of  cordial  support. 
When  we  see  what  our  American  cousins  are  doing  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Debt,  a  sensation  of  positive  shame  comes  over  ns. 
Hero  is  the  account  of  their  achievements  as  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  St.  James’s  Gazette : — “  The  amount  of  Debt- 
paid  off  in  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1880,  was  £17,000,000* 
£20,300,000  in  1881,  £30,200,000  in  1882,  and  £27,500,000  iu 

1883, ”— 95  millions  sterling  in  four  years.  “  The  interest  ou 
the  Debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1880  was  £15,900,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1883,  it  was  £10,200,000, 
a  reduction  to  two- thirds  the  amount  of  four  years  ago.  The 
Treasury  balance  at  June  30th  last  stood  at  £6,000,000  more 
than  it  wa3  a  year  ago;  consequently,  whatever  surplus  there 
is  iu  the  Revenue  receipts  of  1883-84  will  he  applicable  to  the 
further  reduction  of  Debt.”  Mr.  Childers’s  wise  proposals 
appear  very  modest  indeed,  when  we  compare  them  with 
this  Titanic  operation  for  the  extinction  of  Debt. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  and  Sir  Richard  Cross  had  an  opportunity- 
on  Wednesday  of  attacking  the  Government  in  addressing  the 
members  of  the  Henley-on-Thames  Conservative  Association,  an 
opportunity  which  they  used  with  a  good  deal  of  ardour.  “  If 
there  is  one  thing,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “  more  prominent  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  present  Parliament  than  another,  it  is  that  failure  is 
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■written  upon  everything  that  it  has  undertaken.”  That  depends 
on  a  verdict  much  more  weighty  and  much  more  important  than 
Mr.  Smith’s, — the  verdict  of  history.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
believe  that  in  the  history  of  this  century,  as  it  will  he  estimated 
generations  hence,  no  measure  is  so  likely  to  redound  to  the 
credit  of  this  country  as  the  Irish  Land  Act  which  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed,  and  which  Mr.  Smith  and  his  party  did  all  in  their 
power  to  resist.  Nor  will  this  Session  itself  prove  unfruitful, 
if,  as  we  hope,  it  passes  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  a  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practices  Bill,  a  National  Debt  Bill,  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,, 
and  a  Patents  Bill.  However,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  party  to  find  failure  everywhere  in  the  doings 
of  this  Administration;  and  the  speck  which  they  carry  in 
their  eye,  they  not  unnaturally  project  on  to  their  field  of  view. 


Sir  Richard  Cross  was  even  more  hitter.  He  vilified  every¬ 
thing  that  the  Government  had  done.  “  He  charged  them  with 
responsibility  for  all  the  misery  which  had  beeu  inflicted  upon 
Ireland, — for  all  the  murders,  terrors,  and  abominations  that 
went  on,  bat  which  ought  to  have  been  checked  long  before 
the  Government  held  out  their  hand,” — a  responsibility  which 
we  suppose  he  is  ready  to  assume  for  the  previous  Administration) 
which  did  not  hold  out  its  hand,  but  dissolved  Parliament  at 
the  very  moment  at  which,  in  that  Government’s  own  opinion, 
a  new  Coercion  Bill  ought  to  have  been  passed.  Sir  Richard 
Cross  had  a  little  stone  of  his  own  to  fling  at  the  Government, 
and  selected  a  special  Minister  for  his  aim : — “  Who  was 
responsible,”  he  said,  for  the  Suez-Canal  agreement,  “  he  did 
not  know,  but  they  would  probably  know,  when  some  other 
member  of  the  Government  was  added  to  that  long  list  of 
deceased  Ministers  to  whom  he  had  previously  referred ;  but 
whoever  he  was,  if  he  had  a  proper  sense  of  his  position,  iu 
having  been  guilty  of  leading  his  colleagues  into  this  great 
blunder,  he  would  send  in  his  resignation  without  delay.” 
Verily,  this  indispensable  party  criticism  does  become  a  very 
petty,  ungenerous,  and  malicious  affair,  in  the  hands  of  small 
men.  They  do  not  mean  much  harm, — but  they  want  to  be 
smart,  and  smartness  in  depreciation  does  come  out  so  very 
much  like  the  sly  pinches  of  malicious  schoolboys. 


A  meeting  was  held  yesterday  week  at  Willis's  Rooms,  in 
connection  with  the  new  Church  Schools  Company,  the  object 
■of  which  is  to  establish  good  and  moderate  Church  day  schools, 
into  the  teaching  of  which  religion  should  enter  on  moderate 
Church  lines,  though  in  no  sense  on  the  lines  of  theological 
seminaries.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  chief 
speaker,  and  his  speech  was  a  very  sensible  one,  especially 
guarding  against  the  notion  that  no  Dissenter  should  be 
admitted,  or  that  every  boy  in  these  Church  schools  was  to  be 
submitted  to  all  the  religious  teaching  in  these  schools,  whether 
his  parents  wished  it  or  not.  The  Archbishop  anticipated  the 
best  results  from  the  successful  establishment  of  these  schools, 
and  their  co-ordination  in  this  sense  with  the  higher-class 
schools, — that  the  most  successful  pupils  should  have  the  means 
of  passing  into  the  schools  where  they  would  obtain  still  higher 
teaching  of  the  kind  for  which  they  had  shown  themselves 
specially  fitted.  Whether  these  schools  will  do  much  towards  un¬ 
dermining  Dissent  in  the  next  generation,  as  the  Archbishop  seems 
to  hope,  is  another  question.  We  are  not  quite  sure  even  that,  as 
-citizens,  we  entirely  desire  it.  Unity,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  boon. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  absence  of  union  between 
Church  and  Dissent  is  not  less  harmful  than  the  internal  dis¬ 
union  which  almost  always  exists  in  a  Church  not  checked  by 
moderate  and  conscientious  external  criticism. 


Mr.  John  George  MacCarthy,  Chairman  of  the  Kerry  Land 
Sub-Commission,  dealt  this  day  -week  in  Court  with  the  charges 
brought  agaiost  the  Irish  Land  Sub-Commissioners  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  iu  very  able  and  dignified  language.  “  Some 
of  these  accusations,”  he  said,  “  are  very  serious  indeed.  They 
imply  that  certain  unnamed  Commissioners  reduce  rents  ac- 
-cording  to  a  suggested  average ;  and  that  others,  while  making 
believe  to  decide  according  to  evidence,  really  decide  according 
to  some  juggle  of  arithmetical  figures.  As  to  auy  suggested 
average  of  reduction,  or  any  reduction  at  all,  no  one  has  ever 
presumed  to  give  to  any  member  of  this  Commission,  directly  or 
impliedly,  from  first  to  last,  any  such  suggestion,  or  any  similar 
intimation  whatever.  If  any  such  suggestion  or  intimation  had 
been  given,  no  member  of  this  Commission  would  hold  office  for  one 
hour.  As  to  deciding  according  to  a  juggle  of  figures, euphemistic¬ 


ally  termed  by  their  Lordships  ‘  an  arithmetical  process,’  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  any  Commissioners  against  whom  the  imputa¬ 
tion  was  made,  have  got  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  it.  If  they 
be  guilty  of  a  baud  so  reckless  and  so  heartless,  they  deserve 
not  merely  dismissal,  but  impeachment.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
saiy  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  our  principles 
and  our  piactice.  Every  essential  fact  of  every  case  is  first 
heard  in  Court,  and  carefully  noted  by  each  Commissioner  who 
hears  it.  Every  holding  is  next  subjected  to  a  most  careful  and 
generally  a  most  laborious  field-to-field  examination  by  the 
inspecting  Commissioners,  all  gentlemen  of  high  position, 
stainless  probity,  and  life-long  experience  in  practical  farming. 
Its  soil  is  tested,  its  improvements  estimated,  its  inherent  capa¬ 
bilities  investigated,  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  localitv, 
climate,  and  proximity  to  or  remoteness  from  markets  considered. 
A  consultation  then  takes  place  between  the  legal  Commissioner 
and  the  inspecting  Commissioners,  when  the  results  of  the 
evidence  and  of  the  inspection  are  compared,  the  law  applied  to 
the  facts,  and  a  fair  rent  fixed  according  to  the  best  judgment 
of  three  impartial  men.  We  interfere  with  contracts  only  to 
secure  justice.”  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  thau  such  statements,  and  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan,  in  a  very  masterly  defence  of 
the  Land  Commission  addressel  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has  de¬ 
fended  the  procedure  of  the  Land  Commission  generally  still 
more  authoritatively,  on  the  strength  of  the  same  general 
statements. 

Captain  Matthew  Webb,  who  succeeded  in  swimming  the 
English  Channel  on  August  21th,  1875,  an  operation  in  the 
achievement  of  which  he  was  immersed  for  nearly  twenty-two 
hours,  was  drowned  on  Tuesday,  in  a  mad  attempt  to  swum 
through  the  whirlpool  at  the  foot  of  Niagara.  He  was  rowed 
in  a  boat  to  a  point  about  three  hundred  yards  above  the 
old  suspension  bridge,  and  then  dived  into  the  river,  at  four 
o’clock.  He  succeeded  in  swimming  the  rapids,  though  very 
nearly  turned  over  by  the  force  of  the  water ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  whirlpool,  his  strength  and  courage  availed  him 
nothing.  His  plan  was  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  eddy,  and  to 
avoid  the  point  of  greatest  suction  ;  but  iu  all  probability, 
the  violence  and  depth  of  the  whirlpool  proved  to  be  some¬ 
thing  far  beyond  his  utmost  imagination.  He  got  through  a 
small  part  of  the  whirlpool,  but  then  suddenly  threw  up  his 
arms,  and  was  seen  no  more.  He  was  born  on  January  18th, 
1848,  and  was  therefore  at  his  death  over  thirty-five  years  of 
age;  and  latterly  he  had  not  had  good  health,  so  that  his  almost 
unrivalled  strength  as  a  swimmer  was  not  what  it  had  been 
when  he  accomplished  the  great  feat  of  swimming  the  Channel, 
eight  years  ago.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  statement  that 
the  Railway  Companies  had  raised  £2,000  as  a  bribe  to  him  to 
attempt  this  mad  feat,  is  untrue.  Such  a  bribe  would  have  been 
wicked,  and  should  be  made  criminal. 


Mr.  Bradlaugh  having  given  instructions  to  his  solicitor  to 
apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  from 
interfering  to  prevent  him  from  complying  with  the  law,  by 
taking  the  oath  and  his  seat  as  the  duly-elected  Member  for 
Northampton,  the  Attorney- General  moved  yesterday  week 
‘‘That  leave  be  given  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  appearand  plead 
in  an  action  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh;’’ 
and  afterwards,  “  That  the  Attorney-General  be  asked  to  defend 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  iu  the  said  action.”  It  appeared  from  his 
speech  that  he  did  not  intend  the  House  to  enter  into  the  rights 
of  the  question  between  itself  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  simply 
to  plead  the  express  orders  of  the  House  as  full  and  sufficient 
warrant  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  for  obeying  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Sir  H.  Giffard  and  others  were  very  auxious  to  prove  that 
such  a  course  was  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  onus  should  be  thrown  on  any  plaintiff  of  attempting 
to  prove  that  what  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  had  done  was  not 
done  by  order  of  the  House.  These  cavillers  were,  however, 
overruled,  and  the  resolutions  passed.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
wish  heartly  that  judgment  could  be  taken  iu  a  Court  of  law  on 
the  legal  merits  of  the  question,— not  on  the  iusignificant 
matter  which  will,  in  all  probability,  alone  be  considered  by  the 
Court,  the  competence  of  the  House  to  override  all  other  Courts 
of  Justice  in  relation  to  the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  SUEZ-CANAL  SCHEME. 

“  TIHHEY  that  will  not  when  they  may,  when  they  will 
8  they  shall  have  nay,”  is  likely  to  represent  the  pre¬ 
dominant  feeling  in  the  commercial  circles  of  London  and 
the  provinces  with  relation  to  the  Suez  Canal  agreement, 
before  many  weeks  are  over.  The  Government  were  certainly 
right  in  withdrawing  a  scheme  which  was  entered  into  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  large  classes  in  this  country  from  whom,  in 
relation  to  their  proposal,  they  had  received  so  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  insist  on  judging 
better  for  mercantile  England  than  mercantile  England  can 
judge  for  itself ;  and  as  this  agreement  with  M.  de  Lesseps  was 
negotiated  and  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  shipowners 
and  the  manufacturers,  and  was  more  or  less  repudiated 
by  those  shipowners  and  manufacturers, — though  very  much 
less,  we  believe,  by  the  shipowners  outside  London  than  has 
been  generally  supposed, — the  Government  had  nothing  to  do 
except  to  withdraw  a  proposal  intended  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
for  their  benefit.  That  the  withdrawal  of  the  scheme  can 
have  any  effect  but  that  of  weakening  the  Government,  it 
would  be  affectation  to  deny.  In  our  belief,  the  fault  is 
that  of  the  county,  and  not  that  of  the  Government, 
who  made,  as  we  think,  the  very  best  arrangement  in 
their  power,  and  certainly  an  arrangement  of  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  which  M.  de  Lesseps  was  by  no  means  ardently 
desirous,  as  we  may  see  from  the  bland  and  airy  com¬ 
placency  with  which  he  releases  the  Government  from  any 
obligation  to  propose  it  to  Parliament.  But  in  a  Parliamentary 
county,  a  Government  loses  strength  for  the  time  by  any 
divergence  between  its  own  proposals  and  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  whether  the  blot  be  in  the  national  wish  or  in  the 
official  proposal.  It  may  regain  the  strength  it  has  lost,  and 
even  more  than  the  strength  it  has  lost,  if  the  country  subse¬ 
quently  comes  round  to  the  views  of  the  Government,  and 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  Government  was  right  and  the 
country  wrong  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  Government  re¬ 
mains  in  the  position  of  one  whose  advice  has  been  rejected 
by  the  people, — and  a  Government  whose  advice  has  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  people,  even  on  a  practical  point  of  limited 
significance,  can  never  be  precisely  in  the  position  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and 
for  many  months  at  least  after  it  came  into  power. 

Still,  granting  this  fully,  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
we  think,  for  any  Government  to  have  withdrawn,  on  the 
ground  of  its  unpopularity,  any  proposal  which  it  had  made, 
with  more  dignity,  tact,  and  simplicity  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
displayed  in  his  speech  of  Monday  night.  There  was  but  one 
word  in  that  speech  the  use  of  which,  at  that  time  and  for 
that  purpose,  we  regret.  It  was  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  tempo¬ 
rary,’  as  well  as  ‘  exceptional,’  in  relation  to  our  position 
in  Egypt  at  the  present  moment.  We  should  sincerely 
rejoice  if  Egypt  could  establish  a  government  that  could 
stand  without  our  help,  one  that  would  secure  to  Egypt  the 
prosperity  and  tranquillity  which  we  desire  for  it,  and  which 
all  Europe  and  all  Asia  must  desire  for  it  even  more  earnestly 
than  for  any  other  equally  important  country,  because  it  com¬ 
mands  the  route  between  the  one  continent  and  the  other. 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  such  a  government  as  yet,  and  while 
there  is  no  such  sign,  it  is  a  mistake,  in  our  opinion,  to  fix  the 
thoughts  of  men  on  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  England, 
as  if  it  were  an  event  near  at  hand.  As  yet,  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  certain  to  ruin  the  benevolent  views 
with  which  England  went  to  Egypt  than  the  recall  of  our 
troops  from  Egypt.  “  Temporary  ”  is,  of  course,  an  ambiguous 
word.  What  is  not  possible  now  may  be  possible  in  three,  or 
five,  or  ten  years  ;  but  why  suggest  the  prospect  of  their 
recall  unnecessarily,  at  an  inopportune  moment,  when  it  is 
most  important  to  get  done,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Egypt,  things  which  never  can  be  done  without  the  presence 
of  our  troops  there  ?  Why  fix  the  public  mind  on  an 
event  which,  if  it  were  unfortunately  precipitated,  would  mean 
the  total  failure  of  our  intervention  in  Egypt,  and  which, 
therefore,  doe3  mean,  when  used  at  the  present  time,  a  renewal 
of  the  hope  of  chaos  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  restore 
a  state  of  chaos  and  to  render  a  durable  order  and  a 
vindication  of  popular  rights  the  shadow  of  a  dream  ?  We 
can  understand  why  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  relinquishing  a  scheme 
which  would  certainly  have  enhanced  our  influence  in  Egypt 
and  strengthened  our  position  there,  should  not  be  disin¬ 
clined  to  suggest  to  a  Parliament  which  was  so  cold  to  that 


scheme  the  other  alternative  to  an  increase  of  English  influ¬ 
ence,  the  possibility  of  our  retiring  from  Egypt  altogether* 
But  surely  it  should  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  alternative  to 
which  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  pointed,  rather  than  as  the 
alternative  to  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  present 
points.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to- 
increase  the  influence  of  England  over  the  Canal  in  the  only 
way  in  which  w-e  can  legitimately  and  honourably  increase 
that  influence,  we  are  bound  to  improve  the  Government, 
of  Egypt,  and  to  strike  at  the  root  of  its  oppressive¬ 
ness,  before  we  leave ;  and  we  can  never  do  that  efficiently, 
if  we  are  always  to  be  harping  on  the  prospect  that 
we  may  evacuate  Egypt  soon.  Let  us  do  what  we  went 
to  Egypt  to  do,  before  we  talk  of  the  possibility  of  our  leaving 
Egypt,  a  prospect  which  will  only  render  everything  that 
ought  to  be  done  more  difficult  to  do,  and  everything  that 
ought  not  to  be  done  more  difficult  to  resist.  And  yet, 
but  for  that  one  word  “  temporary,”  which  seemed  to  discount 
dangerously  a  still  distant  future,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  was 
an  ideal  speech  of  a  very  difficult  type.  It  confessed  failure, 
without  admitting,  what  he  could  not  admit,  deficiency  or 
fault ;  it  did  full  justice  to  the  firmness  and  uprightness  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  Egypt  and  France  alike  ;  and 
without  vexatiously  reiterating  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Government  as  to  M.  de  Lesseps’  exclusive  rights,  it  left  no- 
doubt  that  M.  de  Lesseps  would  not  be  harassed  by  any  hos¬ 
tile  use  of  the  influence  of  the  Government  with  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  of  a  nature  to  prevent  him  from  doing,  or  embarrass 
him  in  doing,  what  the  Egyptian  Courts  would  sustain  him  in 
doing. 

And  this  is  just  what  the  Conservatives  and  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  see  with  the  greatest  alarm.  They  have  succeeded  in  de¬ 
feating  the  Government  proposal,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
what  they  desired,  that  is,  in  compelling  the  Government  to  de¬ 
feat  the  alternative  plan  of  M.  de  Lesseps, — an  alternative  plan 
which  is  very  much  less  to  their  liking  than  the  plan  which 
they  have  got  rid  of.  They  are  now  even  more  eager  to  prove 
that  M.  de  Lesseps  cannot  do  without  a  new  concession  what 
he  professes  his  intention  of  doing,  than  they  were  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  coming  to  terms  with  him.  They  are 
no  longer  content  with  preventing  any  formal  recognition  of 
M.  de  Lesseps’s  monopoly  by  the  Government ;  they  are  anxious 
to  make  short  work  of  that  monopoly,  and  even,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  them  rightly,  to  see  some  English  competitive  scheme- 
fairly  set  on  foot,  and  protected  against  his  interference.  They 
are  now  even  more  in  earnest  in  pressing  on  the  extension  of 
English  influence  over  the  future  of  the  Canal,  than  they  were- 
last  week  in  decrying  as  insufficient  that  moderate  extension  of  it 
which  the  Government  had  secured  for  them.  In  brief,  every  one 
who  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  Government  scheme, — excepting 
the  advocates  of  the  international  administration  of  the  Canal, 
— were  actuated  by  motives  which  will  urge  them  in  a  still 
stronger  form  to  oppose  the  proposed  action  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
if  they  can  only  see  their  way  to  doing  it  with  any  effect. 
The  discontented  shipowners  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
wanted  to  assert  British  influence  over  the  Canal  much  more 
strongly  than  the  Government  plan  would  assert  it,  and  will  have, 
instead,  to  see  M.  de  Lesseps  and  France  made  supreme  in  the 
development  of  the  traffic.  The  Conservatives  wished  to  get 
the  Government  censured  for  virtually  admitting  the  monopoly 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  a  formal  censure  on  that  admission.  All  the  force  of 
the  opposition  to  the  scheme  is  pledged  to  oppose  even  more 
decisively  the  increase  of  influence  on  which  M.  de  Lesseps  is  now- 
counting.  Unless,  then,  more  is  effected  than  has  been  effected 
by  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  Government  agreement,  nothing  to  any 
purpose  will  have  been  effected  at  all.  A  false  step  has  been 
made,  unless  a  further  step  can  be  made.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
feels  this  so  keenly  that  he  has  proposed  a  halting  resolution, 
discussed  in  another  column,  which  means  nothing  except  an 
attack  on  the  Government,  and,  unfortunately  for  him,  hardly 
means  that.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  all  angry  and 
discontented  at  the  turn  things  have  taken,  for  they  wanted 
to  spur  the  Government  on,  and  they  have  only  succeeded  in 
pulling  the  Government  up.  The  Government  is  no  doubt 
the  weaker  for  the  check,  but  no  one  else  is  the  stronger  or 
the  nearer  to  his  end.  This  is  what  comes  naturally  of  a 
grasping  policy.  If  you  will  not  take  what  you  can  get,  and 
grasp  at  what  you  ought  not  to  have,  you  may  certainly  succeed 
in  making  the  rejected  offer  seem  ludicrous ;  but  you  may  also 
succeed  in  making  those  who  showed  a  voracious  appetite  for 
more  than  they  refused,  still  more  ludicrous,  as  they  stand 
looking  hungrily  at  the  meal  so  lately  rejected  with  scorn/ 
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■which,  however,  we  suspect,  that  they  would  even  now  accept 
willingly  enough. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE’S  MOTION. 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE  usually  contrives  to  take 
up  a  weak  position,  and  the  motion  of  which  he  has  given 
notice  for  Monday  nest  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  present  a  humble  address  to  her  Majesty,  “  Praying 
that  in  any  negotiations  or  proceedings  with  reference  to  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  to  which  her  Majesty  may  be  a  party, 
she  will,  while  respecting  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  with  respect  to  their  own  concession,  decline  to  recognise 
any  claim  on  their  part  to  such  a  monopoly  as  would  exclude 
the  possibility  of  competition  on  the  part  of  other  under¬ 
takings  designed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  water  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.”  In 
other  w'ords,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  does  not  venture  to  invite 
the  Crown  to  assert  that  the  Suez  Canal  Company  has  no 
monopoly  of  the  Canal  route  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  for  the  term  of  their  concession,  still  less  to  ask 
her  Majesty  to  use  her  influence  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  to  invite  and  authorise  competition  with 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  during  the  term  of  its  con¬ 
cession,  but  only  to  beg  her  Majesty  not  to  recognise  the 
exclusive  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  present  Com¬ 
pany.  As  the  present  Company  has  never  put  forward  any 
exclusive  claims  except  as  regards  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  explained  in  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  that  he  intended  to  include  expressly  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  in  the  area  in  which  no  exclusive  claims  were  to  be 
recognised,  the  debate  will  turn,  we  suppose,  on  whether  wTe 
ought  to  entreat  her  Majesty  not  to  recognise  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  Company  as  regards  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  or 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  take  no  steps  at 
present  in  the  matter,  which  is  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
wood’s  amendment.  That  is  an  issue  on  which  impartial 
men  should  not  feel  much  doubt.  It  is  conceivable 

that  an  impartial  man  might  think  it  right  to  challenge 
at  once  the  monopoly  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  competition  with  him  ;  but  that  is  not  what  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  proposes  to  do.  He  proposes  only  to  advise 
the  Crown,  if  it  should  renew  those  negotiations, — which  the 
Government  say  openly  they  do  not  intend  to  renew  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  come, — not  to  recognise  a  particular  claim. 
No  purpose  in  the  world  can  be  answered  by  preferring  such  a 
request  as  that.  If  M.  de  Lesseps  is  certainly  wrong,  it  is  only 
fair  that  his  fond  belief  in  his  own  monopoly  should  be  dis¬ 
pelled  at  once ;  and  then  the  right  course  to  take  is  to  urge  the 
Government  to  dispel  that  belief.  If  the  question  is  really 
doubtful,  the  proper  course  to  take  would  be  at  once  to  clear 
up  that  doubt ;  and  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  should  ask 
for  an  investigation  tending  to  clear  up  that  doubt.  But 
nothing  can  justify  a  mere  invitation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  recognise  a  claim,  which,  on  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote’s  principle,  they  ought  either  to  deny,  or  carefully 
to  examine  with  the  view  of  either  accepting  or  denying  it. 
The  truth  is  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  not  easy  enough  in 
his  own  mind,  and  is  perfectly  aware  that  most  of  his  followers 
are  not  easy  enough  in  their  own  minds  on  the  subject,  to 
venture  to  ask  the  Crown  to  deny  the  monopoly  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  and  to  invite  competitors  to  enter  the  field 
against  them.  We  believe  that  the  chief  Members  of  the  last 
Tory  Government  entertained  precisely  the  same  opinion  as  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  as  has  been  more  or  less  expressed  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  would  shrink  from  the  thorough-going 
course  of  declaring  to  all  the  world  that  no  monopoly  exists, 
and  that  England  ought  to  use  her  influence  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  to  get  it  to  sanction  at  least  the  principle  of 
competition,  in  order  that  M.  de  Lesseps  might  be  thereby 
squeezed  into  a  more  compliant  mood.  As  they  dare  not  do  this, 
and  still  wish  to  hold  a  scourge  over  M.  de  Lesseps,  they 
try  to  suggest  doubts  of  the  tenability  of  his  monopoly,  with¬ 
out  asserting  its  untenability,  and  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
present  Government  for  assuming  what  they  do  not  dare  them¬ 
selves  to  deny.  This  is  a  weak  course,  which  an  impartial 
man  free  from  prepossessions  of  party  "would  never  approve. 
If  the  monopoly  is  a  fiction,  it  should  be  openly  exposed.  If 
it  is  a  question,  the  question  should  be  settled.  But  to  in¬ 
struct  any  honourable  Government  simply  not  to  recognise  a 
proprietary  right  which  may  deserve  the  fullest  recognition, 
without  instructing  them  to  clear  up  the  doubt,  is  to  advocate 
a  policy  of  innuendo  towards  the  Company,  a  policy  vacillating 


between  conflict  and  cordiality,  with  the  advantages  of  neither, 
and  the  weakness  of  both. 

(  The  Times  characteristically  tries  to  make  out  that  the 
Government,  in  accepting  Mr.  Norwood’s  amendment,  which 
declares  that,  “  This  House  desires  to  maintain  entire  freedom  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  question 
of  water  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  have  admitted  that  their  recent  negotiation  was 
conducted  on  wholly  wrong  principles,  which  are  now 
surrendered.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  in  the  least.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  distinctly  said,  the  Government  have  nothing  to 
recant  as  to  the  position  they  have  taken  up,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  they  did  negotiate  on  the  assumption  that  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  for  the  duration  of  his  ninety-nine  years  a  monopoly  of 
the  right  to  make  a  canal  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  But  it 
does  not  follow  since  these  negotiations  have  fallen  through,  and 
are  not  at  present  to  be  renewed,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  be  asked  to  back  up  the  Government  in  that  assump¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  Canal  Company  that  the 
present  Government  have  acted  on  that  assumption,  and 
are  not  likely  to  challenge  that  assumption  in  the  time 
to  come.  The  Canal  Company  have  nothing  to  fear,  and 
know  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  from  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  present  Government  to  invade  their  claim. 
In  the  meantime,  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  certain 
eminent  lawyers  as  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  monopoly, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  least  the  duty  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  any  steps  to  dispel,  so  long  as  the  negotiations 
are  not  to  be  renewed.  Why  should  they  gratuitously  take 
up  an  abstract  cause  which  bears  upon  no  immediate  question 
of  the  day,  and  so  superfluously  reassure  M.  de  Lesseps  as  to 
make  him  even  less  disposed  to  yield  to  the  representations  of 
this  country  as  regards  the  administration  of  bis  Canal,  than 
he  might  possibly  be,  if  he  had  even  such  qualms  as  Mr.  Davey’s 
and  Mr.  Underdown’s  legal  opinions  might  suggest?  Besides, 
the  present  Government  might  go  out,  and  a  new  Government, 
which  professes  at  heart  to  disbelieve  in  M.  de  Lesseps’s 
monopoly,  might  come  in.  If  that  event  happened,  would  it 
be  seemly  that  a  Government  which  had  no  immediate 
practical  step  in  view  necessitating  a  decision  of  the 
question,  should  have  hampered  its  successor  by  per¬ 
suading  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  an  abstract  reso¬ 
lution  affirming  the  Liberal  Administration  to  have  been  right 
in  its  legal  view  of  the  monopoly  in  question  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  unseemly  now  that  the  negotiation  with 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  suspended.  The  House  of  Commons  ought  not 
to  be  asked  to  pass  a  resolution  in  the  air  approving  of  an 
assumption  made  by  the  present  Government,  on  which  it  has 
not  acted,  and  at  present  does  not  intend  to  act.  The  position 
of  M.  de  Lesseps  is  quite  strong  enough,  as  it  is.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  present  Government  negotiated  with 
him, — rightly  negotiated,  as  we  think, — on  the  assumption  of 
his  monopoly.  If  he  knows,  also,  as,  of  course,  he  does,  that 
they  have  been  vehemently  condemned  by  their  opponents  for 
making  that  assumption,  and  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  those 
opponents  may  succeed  in  turning  out  the  Government  and 
establishing  a  new  Administration  which  will  be  disposed, 
in  a  vacillating  sort  of  way,  to  challenge  his  monopoly,  that 
knowledge  will  do  him  no  harm.  It  will,  perhaps,  make 
him  only  the  more  anxious  to  deal  fairly  by  English  com¬ 
merce  and  English  political  influence,  and  not  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  English  passion  for  competition  with  him ;  and,  so 
far,  it  will  do  him  good.  It  would  be  a  most  superfluous  and 
unmeaning  act  of  championship  to  commit  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  particular  view  of  his  claims,  however  sound, 
without  any  necessity  for  doing  so,  and  would,  indeed,  hardly 
be  fair  to  the  Opposition,  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in 
expelling  the  existing  Administration  from  office. 

However,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  motion  will  certainly 
bring  him  no  fame.  Of  course,  he  will  be  defeated  ;  but  it 
is  not  on  that  account  that  he  will  be  the  worse  for  pro¬ 
posing  it.  He  will  be  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  He  will  not  say,  and 
dare  not  say,  that  if  he  could  form  an  Administration 
he  would  at  once  encourage  English  competition  with  the 
French  Company  in  possession.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
such  a  course  would  not  only  embroil  us  with  France,  but 
lower  our  honour  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  wants  to  get  all 
the  advantages  with  English  commerce  of  disputing  M.  de 
Lesseps’  claims,  without  the  discredit  of  publicly  attempting 
to  oust  M.  de  Lesseps  from  the  position  in  which,  as  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  well  knows,  he  is  impregnably  established. 
As  usual,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  plays  the  part  of  Mr.  Facing- 
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both-Ways.  He  is  fishing  for  commercial  support,  without 
being  willing  to  hazard  French  hostility  and  European  condem¬ 
nation.  He  is  taking  a  course  that  is  both  weak  and  tricky. 
And,  therefore,  his  defeat  will  discredit  him. 


THE  DEPRIVATION  OF  MR.  MACEONOCHIE. 

EVER  was  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard  more 
effectually  than  the  Bishops  have  been  with  their  pet 
handiwork,  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  They  went 
to  Parliament  to  ask  for  increased  power  to  regulate  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  clergy,  and  they  got  the  Public  Worship  Regula¬ 
tion  Act.  They  assured  us  at  the  time  that  this  potent 
instrument  would  enable  them  to  settle  all  controversies  re¬ 
lating  to  public  worship  speedily  and  inexpensively,  and  led  us 
to  expect  that  peace  and  quietness  would  soon  be  restored 
throughout  the  Church  by  the  suppression  of  Ritualism.  In 
these  anticipations,  they  found  a  powerful  ally  in  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day.  He  supported  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  its  object  was  “to  put  down  Ritualism;”  and  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech  on  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament  he  described 
in  the  following  language  the  happy  effect  of  passing  it  into 
law  : — “  It  will  tend  to  prevent  or  allay  the  unhappy  contro¬ 
versies  which  sometimes  arise  from  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  an  early  decision  on  doubtful  points  of  law,  and  a 
definitive  interpretation  of  the  authorised  forms  of  public 
worship.  Such  controversies,  even  when  they  occur  between 
persons  loyally  desirous  to  conform  to  the  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Established  Church,  beget  serious  evils,  and  their 
speedy  termination  by  competent  authority  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  religion.” 

Such  were  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  authors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  How  have 
they  been  fulfilled  ?  The  Act  is  nine  years  old,  and  in  the 
interval  Ritualism  has  increased  widely  under’  the  stimulus 
which  persecution  rarely  fails  to  supply.  To-day  the  attempt 
to  put  it  down  is  a  much  more  formidable  task  than  it  was 
before  the  Bishops  forged  their  “  short  and  easy  method  ”  with 
the  Ritualists.  The  Act  was  intended  to  obviate  “  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  an  early  decision  on  doubt¬ 
ful  points  of  law and  it  has  achieved  its  purpose  by  depriv¬ 
ing  Mr.  Mackonochie,  after  nine  years  of  tedious  and  irritating 
litigation.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  Mr.  Macko¬ 
nochie  is  finally  disposed  of.  He  has  disobeyed  Lord  Penzance’s 
sentence,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  disobey  it.  That 
means  contempt  of  Court,  and  the  punishment  for  contempt  of 
Court  is  imprisonment.  Is  Mr.  Mackonochie  to  be  imprisoned  ? 
If  so,  the  only  persons  who  will  have  good  cause  to  rejoice  will 
be  the  Ritualists.  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  prison  will  make  more 
converts  to  their  cause  than  a  score  of  Mackonochies  at  large. 
For  the  case  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  is  very  different  from  the  case 
of  Mr.  Green.  Both,  indeed,  have  been  assailed  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  intention  even  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  which  aimed  at  redressing  the  wrongs  of 
“aggrieved  parishioners.”  In  Mr.  Green’s  parish,  and  in  Mr. 
Mackonochie’s,  no  aggrieved  parishioners  could  be  found  ;  so 
that,  in  order  to  put  the  Act  in  motion,  it  was  necessary  to 
create  qualified  prosecutors  by  the  importation  of  outsiders. 
So  far,  the  two  cases  are  alike ;  but  there  is  one  important 
difference.  It  was  Mr.  Green’s  own  Bishop,  on  the  advice  of 
his  Metropolitan,  who  delivered  him  over  to  his  prosecutors. 
Mr.  Mackonochie’s  own  Bishop,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  his  Metropolitan,  and  backed  by  a  remarkable  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  approval,  tried  to  save  Mr.  Mackonochie  from 
his  prosecutors.  Mr.  Mackonochie  resigned  his  living  on  the 
advice  of  the  late  Archbishop  Tait,  and  without  any  promise 
whatever  of  other  preferment.  And  before  he  resigned,  he 
yielded  obedience  to  the  only  demand  which  his  diocesan 
made  upon  him.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Mackonochie,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Primate,  anticipated  the  sentence 
of  Lord  Penzance,  by  depriving  himself  of  the  only  prefer¬ 
ment  which  he  then  held.  And  this  he  did,  as  has  been 
publicly  stated,  without  any  understanding  whatever  as 
to  any  other  preferment.  He  may  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  morally  purged  himself  of  his  legal  offence.  His 
own  Bishop  must  certainly  have  been  of  that  opinion, 
as  he  instituted  him  soon  afterwards  to  another  living 
in  his  diocese.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the 
resignation  of  his  living  by  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  no  great 
hardship,  since  he  was  so  speedily  instituted  to  another.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
neither  the  living  which  he  vacated  nor  that  to  which  he  was 
subsequent!}  presented  offers  any  attraction.  The  neighbour¬ 


hood  in  both  cases  is  most  uninviting,  the  work  hard,  un¬ 
ceasing,  and  in  many  ways  repulsive  ;  and  the  net  income  is  pro¬ 
bably  less  than  Mr.  Mackonochie  would  receive  in  an  ordinary 
curacy.  In  no  sense,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  depriva¬ 
tion  a  worldly  loss  to  himself.  But  to  a  man  of  his  character 
and  temperament  it  could  have  been  no  light  sacrifice  to  have 
severed  his  connection  with  the  congregation  which  he  had 
gathered  round  him  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  of  self- 
denying  labour.  It  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  which 
led  to  his  resignation  that  both  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Archbishop  Tait  did  believe  that  in  resigning  St.  Alban’s  Mr. 
Mackonochie  was  making  a  very  great  sacrifice  indeed, — a 
sacrifice  which  might  well  bethought  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
his  offence.  Yet  his  prosecutors  have  pursued  him  to  his  new 
living,  as  if  he  had  endured  no  punishment  at  all ;  and  his  own 
Bishop  appears  to  have  no  power,  so  far,  to  shield  him  from 
their  vindictiveness.  What  a  satire  on  the  increased  powers  for 
dealing  with  their  clergy  which  the  Bishops  demanded  and  got 
in  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act !  Once  they  put  the 
Act  in  motion,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  warned  them  at  the  time, 
they  become  powerless,  however  anxious,  to  stop  the  mischief. 
The  Act,  too,  was  to  put  an  end  to  controversy,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  Church  ;  yet  the  only  dioceses  where  peace  and 
good-will  have  reigned  are  the  dioceses  where  Bishops  have 
been  prudent  enough  to  make  the  Act  a  dead-letter. 

We  do  not  greatly  blame  Lord  Penzance  for  his  sentence  on 
Mr.  Mackonochie.  If,  indeed,  he  had  been  desirous  to  give 
effect  to  the  dying  wish  of  Archbishop  Tait  he  would  have 
found  no  legal  obstacle  in  his  way.  It  is  peremptorily  laid 
down  by  the  Twenty-second  Canon  that  the  Bishop  alone  has 
the  power  to  pass  a  sentence  of  deprivation.  And  although 
the  Dean  of  Arches  is  legally  entitled  to  do  so,  he  evidently 
inherits  that  power  as  a  survival  of  the  time  when 
he  was  merely  the  Archbishop’s  delegate.  It  evidently 
never  was  intended  to  give  him  power  of  deprivation 
contrary  to  the  declared  wishes  both  of  the  Diocesan 
and  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Province.  But  this  is  what 
Lord  Penzance  has  done.  He  admits  that  a  less  severe 
sentence  was  in  his  discretion.  He  might  have  passed  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  suspension  ;  nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  that  the 
previous  suspension  had  not  been  enforced  by  the  prosecutors, 
who  shrank  from  the  odium  of  imprisoning  Mr.  Mackonochie. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  more  to  blame 
than  Lord  Penzance.  He  declined  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
prosecutors  to  pass  a  further  sentence  on  Mr.  Mackonochie,  till 
his  prosecutors  had  exacted  obedience  to  the  previous  sentence 
by  the  imprisonment  of  their  victim.  But  the  Court  of  Appeal 
ordered  him  to  pass  an  additional  sentence.  This  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  a  grave  error.  A  Royal  Commission  is  now 
inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  present  Ecclesiastical  judi¬ 
cature,  and  their  report  is  ready  for  publication.  It  seems  a 
great  hardship  that  in  the  interval  the  generous  and  well- 
meant  effort  of  the  late  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
restore  peace  to  the  Church  should  have  been  upset  by  the 
ill-advised  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, — a  Court  which  is 
not  likely  to  survive  for  long  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts’  Commission. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  sentence  on  Mr.  Macko¬ 
nochie  ?  His  imprisonment  for  disobeying  the  sentence,  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  hardly  be  possible  ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  even  the  malignity  of  the  Church 
Association  is  equal  to  that  display  of  temerity.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  that  he  will  go  on  quietly  for  six  months,  unless  the 
Bishop  or  patrons  intervene,  which  they  are  hardly  likely  to  do. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  the  presentation  to  the  living  lapses 
to  the  Bishop.  But  suppose  the  Bishop  declines  to  present  ? 
Will  the  Church  Association  venture  to  prosecute  him  ?  Mr. 
Mackonochie’s  pertinacity  has  been  so  successful  hitherto,  that 
it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  he  will  not  even  yet  baffle 
the  animosity  of  his  persecutors. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

dVT  OTHING  is  certain  now-a-days, — therefore  we  will  not 
JL  say  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  Channel  Tunnel. 
But  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  it 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  revolving  years  may  one  day 
bring  to  light  a  second  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  and  when  this 
blessed  revelation  has  been  vouchsafed  to  man,  it  may  turn 
out  that  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  is  another  plan  for 
making  the  invasion  of  England  easier.  But  this  can 
hardly  happen  just  yet.  The  controversy  of  the  last  two 
years  has  put  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light,  and  the 
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latest  detailed  examination  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  scheme  is  excellently  suited  to  build  up  and 
sustain  a  working  conviction  unfavourable  to  the  Tunnel. 
The  document  we  have  in  view  is  the  Draft  Report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  its  Chairman.  It  is  true, 
Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  himself  intend  his  report  to  have  the 
effect  here  attributed  to  it.  He  meant  to  argue,  and  wrote  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  was  arguing,  in  favour  of  a  Channel  Tunnel. 
It  is  the  guilelessness  of  this  conviction  that  gives  its  value 
to  the  draft.  What  must  not  be  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
against  the  project,  if  the  reasoning  for  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  sanctioned  ? 

Lord  Lansdowne  begins  by  inverting  the  usual  order  of  the 
considerations  which  present  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  Tunnel.  Most  people  would  first  have  asked, — Is  it  safe  ? 
and  then,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  safe,  would 
have  gone  on  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  profitable. 
Lord  Lansdowne  shows  that  he  is  entirely  free  from  that 
contempt  for  trade  which  is  so  often,  and  in  modern  times 
so  mistakenly,  attributed  to  aristocracies.  His  first  in¬ 
quiry  is, — Will  it  be  profitable  ?  The  question  of  its 
safety  is  relegated  to  the  second  place.  Consequently,  by 
the  time  he  comes  to  the  question  of  safety,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  has  been  fired  by  the  pictures  presented  to  it  by  successive 
traffic-managers.  He  has  mused  so  much  on  the  Wains — to 
the  number,  perhaps,  of  four  in  each  hour — which  would  bring 
the  wealth  of  the  world  to  our  doors,  that  he  is  scarcely  quali¬ 
fied  to  look  at  the  other  side.  He  makes  a  gallant  effort  to 
do  so.  He  sets  out  painfully  and  conscientiously  the  Military 
arguments  against  the  Tunnel,  but  when  he  has  set  them  in 
array,  they  seem  to  him  to  have  no  real  weight.  Yet  they 
are  there,  nevertheless,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  to  cooler 
minds,  they  do  not  convey  a  conclusion  very  different  from 
that  which  Lord  Lansdowne  founds  on  them. 

“  We  share,”  he  says,  “  with  the  Military  witnesses,  their 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  a  Tunnel  under  the  Channel 
would  in  some  respects  modify  the  conditions  under  which 
the  defence  of  this  country  would  have  to  be  undertaken. 
. We  agree  with  them  in  believing  that  its  pos¬ 
session,  either  during  the  progress  of  operations,  or  during 
an  occupation  of  English  soil,  would  be  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  invading  force,  and  possibly  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  invaded  nation.”  Strange  to  say,  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  prepared  to  run  this  risk.  He  is  aware  that 
many  of  the  highest  Military  authorities  are  of  opinion  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  defence  of  the  country  must 
be  undertaken  after  the  Tunnel  has  been  made,  will  be  very 
much  less  favourable  than  those  under  which  it  would  be 
undertaken  if  there  is  no  such  Tunnel,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  this  knowledge.  Other  authorities  think 
differently,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  is  seemingly  quite  con¬ 
tent  that  the  safety  of  England  should  depend  on  the 
accidental  correctness  of  one  of  two  conflicting  opinions. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who,  while  protesting  that 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  risk  his  life  in  mountaineering, 
undertakes  an  ascent  which  the  majority  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  guides  tell  him  is  very  likely  to  be  fatal.  He  quotes, 
for  example,  the  words  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison, — I  am  not 
inclined  to  fear  it  as  much  as  I  know  many  military  men  of 
great  experience  do.”  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  working  out  a 
problem  in  military  science,  and  this  is  the  solution  he  arrives 
at.  But  Lord  Lansdowne  had  to  consider  whether  he  shall 
accept  this  solution  as  conclusive,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  “  many 
military  men  of  great  experience”  have  arrived  at  the  opposite 
solution.  Surely,  in  presence  of  this  difference,  it  is  but  com¬ 
monly  prudent  to  take  the  safer  course  of  the  two.  If  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  is  wrong,  the  Tunnel  would  give  us  money, 
and  deprive  us  of  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
money.  If  Lord  Wolseley  is  wrong,  the  absence  of  the  Tunnel 
will  at  worst  make  us  somewhat  less  rich.  How  any  man  can, 
in  cold-blood,  advise  a  great  nation  to  barter  certain  profit 
against  a  contingent  insecurity,  is  bej’ond  our  comprehension. 

Lord  Lansdowne  dismisses  the  hundred  and  more  cases 
in  which  hostilities  have  begun  without  a  previous  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  with  the  remark  that  in  a  large  majority  of  these 
cases  “  hostilities,  though  not  preceded  by  formal  warning, 
addressed  to  the  Power  against  which  they  are  directed,  never¬ 
theless  took  place  at  times  when,  owing  to  international  com¬ 
plications,  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  peace  could  not 
have  been  expected.”  To  reason  in  this  way  is  to  forget  how 
differently  things  look  after  and  before  they  have  happened. 
When  war  has  once  begun,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  events  had 
been  leading  up  to  it.  It  is  not  equally  easy  to  do  this  when 


all  hopes  of  maintaining  peace  have  not  been  given  up.  “  The 
Franco-German  war,”  says  Lord  Lansdowne,  “  broke  out 
with  unexpected  rapidity,  but  not  so  suddenly  that  either 
party  possessing  a  single  weak  point,  like  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  would  not  have  had  ample  time  to  place  all  its 
defences  in  working  order.”  Surely  a  more  unfortunate 
instance  could  not  have  been  picked  out.  At  least  once 
in  the  week  that  preceded  the  declaration  of  war,  there 
was  an  apparent  revolution  in  the  intentions  of  the  two 
Powers.  The  storm  seemed  to  have  completely  blown  over 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  moment  when  it  burst. 
There  is  one  most  important  consideration  applying  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  to  which  Lord  Lansdowne  pays  no  atten¬ 
tion.  When  the  relations  between  two  countries  are  at  ail 
strained,  any  display  of  distrust  or  alarm  on  the  part  of  one 
of  them  may  hurry  the  other  into  war.  Each  means  to 
fight,  if  the  other  means  it,  and  only  if  the  other  means  it ; 
and  each,  therefore,  is  closely  watching  the  other,  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  in  his  action  which  indicates  such  an  inten¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  therefore,  each  is  unwilling  to  do  anything 
which  will  make  it  appear  that  he  accepts  war  as  probable. 
Now,  the  destruction,  even  the  temporary  destruction,  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  would  make  this  appear  in  the  most  startling 
and  suggestive  fashion.  There  would  be  no  possibility  of 
explaining  it  away.  The  result  would  naturally  be  that 
the  English  Government  would  be  justly  unwilling  to 
do  anything  that,  by  disclosing  its  own  conviction  that 
war  was  inevitable,  might  lead  the  French  Government  to 
show  that  they,  at  least,  had  no  wish  to  avoid  it.  Thus 
the  very  existence  of  “  international  complications  ”  making 
a  continuance  of  peace  improbable,  might  indispose  a 
Government  to  take  the  one  step  which  would  make  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  impossible.  Supposing  that  the  Tunnel 
were  already  in  working  order,  would  Lord  Lansdowne  have 
had  the  Government  blow  it  up  on  the  afternoon  that  the 
news  arrived  from  Tamatave  ?  We  feel  sure  that  he 
would  not  have  advised  this.  Yet  incidents  of  no  more 
apparent  importance  than  this  have  often  been  looked 
back  to  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  time  “  when,  owing  to 
international  complications,  the  continuance  of  a  state  of 
peace  could  not  have  been  expected.”  When  they  hap¬ 
pened,  they  seemed  to  wear  a  quite  different  aspect.  They 
were  mole-hills,  out  of  which  no  wise  Government  would 
manufacture  a  mountain.  Afterwards,  they  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  mountains,  which  an  unsuspecting  Government  mis¬ 
took  for  mole-hills.  At  what  precise  point  between  these  two 
extremes  would  the  destruction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  seem 
a  precaution  implying  no  distrust,  and  so  conveying  no 
offence  ? 


THE  PARCELS  POST. 

ON  Wednesday  next,  the  Parcels  Post  will  come  into  opera¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  rather  difficult  for  most  persons  to 
realise  at  first  that  they  can  send  a  parcel  of  substantial 
weight  to  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  merely  placing 
a  few  stamps  upon  it,  and  taking  it  to  the  nearest  Post  Office. 
The  incompetence  or  perversity  of  the  Railway  Companies 
has  left  parcels  traffic  in  such  a  condition  that  private  per¬ 
sons  avoid  sending  parcels  altogether,  if  they  can.  When 
the  necessity  arises,  they  make  up  their  minds  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  an  extravagant  price,  and  are  only  too  thankful  if 
they  find  they  can  pay  it  all  at  one  end,  and  can  ensure  the 
actual  delivery  of  the  parcel  without  imposing  a  tax  of  an 
unknown  amount  on  the  recipient.  But  in  very  many  cases, 
such  a  state  of  assurance  is  out  of  the  question.  The  parcel 
cannot  be  delivered  at  all,  or  will  be  finally  handed  over  for 
delivery  to  some  local  carrier,  of  whom  the  sender  has  no 
knowledge,  and  over  whose  movements  and  charges  he 
has  no  control.  Even  when  the  journey  is  between 
towns,  if  more  than  one  Railway  Company  engages  in 
the  conveyance,  it  is  often  found  that  no  through  rate 
exists,  and  that  the  parcel  is  practically  charged  for 
two  journeys, — one  at  each  end.  The  late  Professor 
Jevons,  two  or  three  years  ago,  applied  his  keen  powers  of 
analysis  to  the  rates  for  parcels  charged  by  the  leading  Com¬ 
panies,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  who  was  not  a  Railway  manager  to  understand  them. 
Some  reduction  of  rates  has  recently  been  made,  in  view  of  the 
Post-Office  competition  ;  but  this  is  only  of  partial  application, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  general  public  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  as  ever.  It  is  a  notable  instance  of  the 
danger  to  the  public  interests  of  leaving  to  trading  corpora- 
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tions,  huge  enough  to  be  monopolists,  a  discretion  to  charge 
the  public  as  they  please,  in  the  confidence  that  their  own  in¬ 
terests  will  protect  the  public  convenience.  Had  the  rates  for 
small  parcels  been  regulated  like  those  for  goods,  the  anomalies 
of  the  Companies’  tariffs  would  certainly  have  been  less 
glaring.  However,  possibly  there  would  then  have  been  a 
less  imperative  demand  for  the  Parcels  Post,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  most  enlightened  Railway  management  could  ever 
have  done  for  us  what  the  Post  Office  may  be  expected  to  do. 

The  limit  of  weight  by  the  new  Post  is  7  lb.  This  is 
slightly  more  than  the  maximum  of  the  International  Parcels 
Post, — 3  kilogrammes,  or  about  G  J  lb.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  internal  Parcels  Posts  of  many  countries — for  example,  of 
Germany,  where  the  system  is  most  perfect,  and  of  Switzer¬ 
land — recognise  no  limit  of  weight,  heavy  trunks  and  goods 
being  transmissible.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  great 
weights  are  dealt  with,  the  conditions  of  the  service  are  neces¬ 
sarily  altered.  It  becomes  then  a  serious  question  whether 
uniformity  of  charge  for  all  distances  can  be  maintained  ;  in 
Germany,  it  is  not.  No  one,  therefore,  will  be  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Fawcett  for  fixing,  at  the  outset,  a  very 
moderate  maximum,  while  they  will  be  grateful  that  it  is  fixed 
sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  harmonious  working  with  the 
general  Continental  system.  The  dimensions,  again,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  limited.  A  parcel  of  feathers  might  reach  a  portentous 
size,  while  keeping  within  the  prescribed  weight ;  and  one  such 
parcel  might  interfere  with  the  convenient  delivery  of  a  whole 
mail.  The  dimensions  adopted  are  very  simple,  and  fairly 
elastic.  Parcels  must  not  be  more  than  3  ft.  G  in.  in  length, 
or  G  ft.  in  length  and  girth  combined.  This  mode  of 
measurement  is  highly  convenient.  As  the  official  notices 
tell  us,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  get  a  piece  of 
tape  G  ft.  long,  and  to  mark  upon  it  the  length  of  3  ft. 
G  in.  The  first  step  in  testing  a  parcel  will  be  to  apply  the 
smaller  measurement  to  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  parcel. 
If  this  is  found  not  to  overstep  the  mark,  the  condition  as  to 
length  is  satisfied.  The  residue  of  the  tape  not  consumed  in 
measuring  the  actual  length  will  then  be  available  for  testing 
the  girth.  If  it  will  go  round  the  parcel,  the  second  condition 
is  complied  with.  Thus,  if  the  parcel  only  measures  tlii-ee 
feet  in  length,  there  will  be  three  feet  of  tape  left  to  go  round 
it  at  its  thickest  part ;  if  its  largest  dimension  is  only  18  in., 
it  may  measure  4  ft.  G  in.  in  the  round.  Simplicity  of 
measurement  is  as  important  as  convenience  of  dimensions  at 
starting,  and  no  more  simple  plan  than  that  adopted  could 
well  have  been  hit  upon. 

The  Post  Office  doe3  not  propose  to  adopt  any 
machinery  for  the  posting  of  parcels  analogous  to  letter¬ 
boxes.  Parcels  are  to  be  posted  by  being  handed  in  at  a 
post  office.  Moreover,  the  sender  is  to  see  that  his  parcel  is 
accepted,  as  being  within  the  limits  of  weight  and  dimensions, 
and  properly  stamped.  If  it  does  not  comply  with  the  regula¬ 
tions,  it  will  not  apparently  be  forwarded,  there  being  no  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  official  notices  to  any  collection  of  deficient  postage 
from  the  addressee,  as  in  the  case  of  letters.  The  rates  of 
postage  have  been  often  quoted.  They  are, — For  1  lb.,  3d.  ; 
3  lb.,  6d.  ;  5  lb.,  9d.  ;  7  lb.,  Is.  The  present  letter-rate,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  reasonable  enough  up  to  12  oz.,  but 
the  luckless  individual  whose  letter  is  found  to  exceed  that 
weight  is  charged  Is.  Id., — Id.  an  ounce.  A  letter  of  1  lb. 
weight,  therefore,  costs  Is.  4d.,  whereas  a  parcel  of  the  same 
weight  wall  be  3d.  With  the  book-rate,  again,  the  new  scale 
compares  favourably.  Books  can  be  sent,  in  open  wrappers,  at 
4d.  for  every  2  oz.,  or  4d.  a  pound.  A  parcel  of  books,  under 
the  new  rates,  will  be  sent  for  Id.  less,  and  may  be  completely 
enclosed,  and,  if  the  sender  likes,  sealed.  A  book  of  3  lb.  at 
the  present  rates  costs  Is.,  under  the  new  tariff  it  may  be  sent 
for  Gd.,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Post  Office  has  never  guaranteed  that  parcels  will  go 
with  the  same  speed  as  letters.  The  delivery  will  be  certain, 
and  we  may  be  sure  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay.  But 
it  may  obviously  be  impossible  to  send  a  considerable  weight 
of  parcels  by  the  very  rapid  trains,  such  as  the  Limited  Scotch 
and  the  Irish  mails.  For  books  and  heavy  packets  of  letters 
and  papers,  therefore,  the  choice  will  be  between  cheapness  of 
rate  and  extra  speed. 

Only  the  Inland  Parcels  Post  commences  next  Wednesday. 
It  will  not  be  possible  at  present  to  send  pax-cels  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  long  before  Mr. 
Fawcett  completes  the  service,  by  this  most  necessary  supple¬ 
ment  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  some  15,000  postmasters, 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  many  of  them  men  of  a 
very  limited  range  of  experience,  have  to  master  an  elaborate 


set  of  new  Rules  in  order  to  ensui-e  the  smooth  working 
of  the  Post,  it  will  probably  be  thought  prudent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  steps.  The  Post  will,  however,  extend  to  the  most 
remote  districts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Scotland  will  make  a  large  contribution  in  the  shape  of 
grouse  before  the  Post  is  a  month  old,  for  game,  and  even  fish, 
may  be  sent,  if  properly  packed.  In  Ii-eland,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  effect  of  the  Post  may  be  more  felt  than  that  of 
some  directly  remedial  measures.  Dairy  produce  lends  itself 
easily  to  transmission  in  small  quantities,  and  peasant- 
farmers  may  find  that  by  the  expenditui-e  of  a  shilling 
in  postage,  they  are  enabled  to  save  middlemen’s  profits 
of  two  or  three  times  as  much.  But,  indeed,  this  is  only  a 
particular  instance  of  what  may  i-easonably  be  expected 
throughout  the  country.  Professor  Jevons,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  considered  that  the  operation  of  the  Post  would  be 
akin  to  that  of  Free-trade, — it  would  enable  goods  produced 
where  the  conditions  are  most  favourable  to  be  distributed  with 
an  ease  hitherto  unknown.  He  had  in  view,  no  doubt,  a  much 
more  extended  Post  than  that  which  is  about  to  commence. 
But,  in  its  degree,  the  new  Post  will  have  the  effect 
suggested.  It  will  place  dwellers  in  rural  districts  in  direct 
communication  with  the  large  centres  of  industiy.  A 
person  remote  from  a  town  will  be  able  to  obtain,  with  an 
ease  and  certainty  hitherto  unknown,  and  at  an  ascertained 
expense,  small  packets  of  goods  from  the  large  distributing 
establishments  of  London  and  the  bigger  provincial  centres. 
Indeed,  a  closer  competition  between  the  towns  will  be  promoted, 
for  the  postal  charge  being  uniform,  it  will  be  as  easy  for  a 
person  living  twenty  miles  from  Manchester  to  obtain  a  parcel 
from  London  as  from  that  town.  Whether  it  will  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  rural  tradesmen  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  are  inclined  to  think  not,  for,  except  in 
articles  of  food,  there  is  no  rural  trade  at  present.  The 
wants  of  a  village  and  the  scattered  houses  and  farms  around 
it  are  not  such  as  to  make  village  shops  profitable  under¬ 
takings.  The  difference  will  rather  be  that  persons  will  be  able 
by  the  new  Post  to  get  things  which  they  must  now  go  without, 
or  must  obtain  only  when  opportunity  serves.  Living  in  the 
country  will  be  made  moi-e  pleasant,  and  anything  which  has 
that  effect  in  England  must  be  hailed  as  a  blessing.  Whatever 
its  precise  effects,  there  are  no  two  opinions  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  will  be  derived  from  the  new  Post,  and  its  working 
in  its  early  stages  and  its  subsequent  development  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest. 


COAL  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WAR. 

IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  higher  strategy  of 
modern  Naval  warfare  must  be  based  on  Coal  supply,  and 
that  the  shai-p  limitations  under  which  fighting-ships  now 
labour  will  not  be  fully  l-ealised  till  we  have  ourselves  been 
at  war  with  a  great  Naval  Powei\  Steam  has  introduced 
changes  which  operate  over  a  far  wider  area  than  that  of 
mere  Fleet  actions,  supposing  such  actions  to  be  now-a-days 
practicable  in  the  old  sense.  To  direct  Naval  operations  in 
distant  seas  with  success  and  certainty,  we  have  to  depend  on 
a  secured  coal  supply  for  our  war-ships,  and  a  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  our  possible 
enemies  can  do.  Knowing  the  coal  resources  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  world  and  the  coal  endurance  of  foreign  ships, 
it  should  be  possible  to  lay  down  tolerably  certain  limits  to 
the  operations  of  an  enemy,  since,  if  neutrality  laws  are 
observed  with  any  degree  of  strictness,  it  is  only  subject 
to  certain  political  combinations  that  certain  ships  can 
be  px-esent  at  all  in  certain  places.  Thus  conditions  more  or 
less  hard  and  fast  are  introduced  which  will  rule  the  course 
of  a  great  Naval  war.  It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  iron¬ 
clads  are  fair  or  good  sailers,  and  reserving  their  coal-bunkers 
for  emex-gencies,  can  sail  round  the  world ;  but  Naval  com¬ 
binations  cannot  be  made  with  certainty,  nor  can  the  operations 
of  an  enemy’s  cruisers  be  seriously  hampered,  still  less  pre¬ 
vented,  without  the  continuous  use  of  steam.  The  nation 
which  can  count  upon  that  use,  therefore,  wields  an  enormous 
power.  Thus  coaling  stations  have  become  strategical  points 
of  vast  importance,  bringing  to  bear  on  Naval  war  much  the 
same  influence  which  well-placed  and  well-found  fortresses 
exert  on  land.  But  a  land  fortress  is  not  the  absolute 
source  of  the  mobility  of  an  army,  though  it  may  greatly 
facilitate  the  movements  of  a  campaign.  Moreover,  a  fortress 
may  in  a  sense  be  extemporised,  if  time  allows,  as  at  Plevna. 
A  coaling  station,  however,  supplies  the  actual  motive- 
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power  of  a  Navy,  and  cannot  well  be  improvised  in  war-time. 
Bound  up  with  the  question  of  coaling  stations  there  is  that 
of  protected  ports,  which  our  vast  and  scattered  Mercantile 
Marine  will  require  in  time  of  need.  At  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  sailing  ships,  and  perhaps  the  slower  steamers,  will  have 
to  lie  up  till  the  storm  blows  over.  They  must  have  pro¬ 
tection  against  armed  merchant  steamers  and  fast  cruisers, 
which  will  prove  far  more  dangerous  to  trade  than  the  larger 
ironclads.  Defended  harbours  and  coaling  stations  are  there¬ 
fore  required,  both  as  secure  ports  along  great  trade  routes, 
and  as  the  possible  centres  of  Naval  action  in  distant  seas. 
Steam  has,  in  fact,  changed  the  relative  values  of  numerous 
widely-dispersed  scraps  of  territory,  and  given  a  military  im¬ 
portance  to  far-away  islands.  Thus,  Sierra  Leone,  as  the  first 
British  harbour  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Cape,  acquires 
considerable  value ;  while  in  view  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  French  acquisition  of  Tahiti  has  a  military  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  annexation  policy  on  which  France  appears 
to  have  embarked  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  her  exertions  in  shipbuilding.  To  be¬ 
come  a  great  Naval  Power,  it  is  necessary  to  be  much  more 
than  the  possessor  of  a  great  Navy.  We  may  yet  see  a  coral 
island  fortified,  and  the  Chagos  or  the  Cocos  group  may  become 
a  political  as  well  as  a  geographical  expression.  Holding  half 
the  points  of  vantage  of  the  world,  we  have  the  possibilities 
of  a  strategical  position  of  immense  strength,  both  offensive 
and  defensive ;  but  the  basis  of  that  strength  lies  in  a  well 
ordered  and  well  apportioned  system  of  fortification. 

The  importance  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  defence  of 
British  commerce,  which  finished  its  labours  last  year,  can 
hardly  be  over-rated.  Appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question  of  coaling  stations  and  harbours  abroad,  to  decide 
which  we  should  be  prepared  to  defend,  and  how  to  defend 
them,  it  has  doubtless  thoroughly  threshed  out  the  subject  and 
placed  clear  issues  before  the  Government.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  subject  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  quietly  till  a 
national  emergency  arises,  but  that  we  shall  take  steps  in  time 
to  secure  the  full  offensive  and  defensive  power  of  our  costly 
Fleet.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  assume  that  the  country  grudges 
military  expenditure.  We  are  constantly  told,  for  example, 
that  the  Army  is  starved,  and  that  if  only  a  little  more  money 
were  forthcoming,  everything  would  be  well.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  an  unexpressed  feeling  of  uncertainty — hardly  amount¬ 
ing,  at  present,  to  want  of  confidence — as  to  our  whole  Military 
administration.  The  country  has  a  vague  idea  that,  somehow 
or  other,  increased  Estimates  would  not  unnecessarily  produce 
increased  efficiency.  This  feeling  is  not  wholly  unnatural,  and 
is  produced  in  several  ways.  Officers  are  not  greatly  prone  to 
silence  on  what  they  believe  to  be  administrative  short¬ 
comings,  and  even  the  last-joined  subalterns  will  express 
their  opinions  with  particular  directness.  There  are  even 
those  who  see  in  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  only  a  text  on  which  to  base  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  our  whole  Military  system.  The  lay  mind  is 
left  in  some  considerable  perplexity,  which  the  Military  papers 
— journals  which  combine  the  minimum  of  military  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  maximum  of  querulous  criticism — are  not 
likely  to  reduce.  And  then,  again,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  have  been  some  costly  blunders,  which  the 
country  resents,  though  it  tolerates  them  with  wonderful 
patience.  In  18G0,  we  adopted  breech-loading  guns  on  Arm¬ 
strong’s  principle  for  our  Field  Artillery.  This  particular 
system  not  proving  altogether  satisfactory,  breech-loaders  were 
condemned,  in  bold  defiance  of  the  experience  of  all  Europe, 
matured  on  numerous  battle-fields.  Having,  then,  deliberately 
rearmed  our  Artillery  with  muzzle-loaders,  we  are  now  nearly 
ready  for  a  third  change,  and  a  return  to  the  breech-loading 
principle  is  a  mere  matter  of  time.  But  all  this  is  a  bagatelle, 
compared  to  the  monstrous  error  committed  with  regard  to 
heavy  guns,  for  w’hich  no  one  has  yet  been  blamed,  not 
to  say  hanged.  The  breech-loading  principle — scarcely  tried 
— was  hastily  condemned,  as  too  complicated  and  delicate. 
It  might  perhaps,  so  we  were  told,  answer  for  fortress  guns, 
but  it  was  certainly  unsuited  for  the  Navy.  Yet  the  difficulty 
of  handling  very  heavy  muzzle-loaders  on  board  ship,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  causes,  is  now  bringing  about  a  complete 
change  of  front.  The  cost  involved  in  all  these  sweeping 
changes  of  policy  and  the  complication  of  materiel  entailed 
will  never  be  thoroughly  known,  while  the  immediate  result  is 
that  we  have  unquestionably  lost  ground  in  a  race  in  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  first. 

The  country  has  already  spent  more  millions  on  fortifications 
than  it  knows,  and  the  return  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 


Some  of  our  forts  are  badly  placed.  Others  are  good  barracks, 
where  barracks  are  not  needed.  Most  of  them,  have  little  or 
no  adaptability,  as  if  their  designers  considered  that  finality  in 
the  power  of  artillery  had  been  reached  some  years  ago.  If, 
therefore,  there  should  prove  to  be  some  apparent  reluctance 
to  grant  the  money  needed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Boyal  Commission,  it  will  be  capable  of  explanation 
on  other  grounds  than  mere  parsimony  in  military  matters. 
The  real  efficiency  of  the  measures  taken,  and  to  a  great 
extent  their  cost,  will  ultimately  depend  on  technical 
details  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  Sir  A.  Clarke  may  be  fully  trusted  not  to  approach 
the  question  with  the  narrow  views  of  the  professional  doc¬ 
trinaire.  The  matter  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  the  issues  should  be  clearly  placed  before  the  country. 
Without  secured  coaling  stations,  we  cannot  hope  to  defend 
our  vast  trade  in  war-time.  Countries  which  have,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  no  war  navies,  can  fit  out  ships  which  will  be 
far  more  destructive  than  the  ‘  Alabama  and  these  ships 
must  be  met  and  driven  from  the  seas  by  our  own  cruisers 
and  armed  mercantile  steamers,  operating  freely  from  dispersed 
and  distant  bases.  Moreover,  we  must  hold  fast  the  power 
of  making  the  weight  of  our  Navy  felt  in  distant  seas.  Should 
the  commerce  of  England  be  once  seriously  crippled,  and  her 
carrying  trade  driven  under  other  flags,  the  result  might,  in  the 
long-run,  prove  as  disastrous  as  a  successful  invasion. 


M.  FERDINAND  DE  LESSErS. 

AS  Paris  has  been  fitly  termed  “  le  paradis  de  l'komme 
moyen  sensuel,”  so  may  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  be  considered 
as  the  Adam  of  the  terrestrial  Eden.  All  that  Paris  longs  for, 
wealth,  notoriety,  power,  he  possesses  in  fullest  measure.  Yet 
more,  his  happiness  in  private  life  is  undoubted,  and  the 
success  of  the  Suez  Canal  promises  him  fame  after  death. 
Health,  wealth,  happiness,  popularity  in  the  present,  and  fame 
in  the  future,  what  more  can  man  desire  ?  The  question 
suggests  itself,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  who  has  attained 
such  eminence  of  good-fortune  i?  What  gift,  or  combination  of 
gifts,  has  achieved  such  results  ?  This  question  we  have  set 
ourselves  to  answer,  and  the  reasons  for  his  success  shall  be 
sought  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and  if  needs  be,  in  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  his  time.  One  word  to  avoid  disappointment. 
It  does  not  come  within  our  design  to  determine  the  moral 
worth  of  his  rights  and  privileges,  or  of  those  of  the  share¬ 
holders  whom  he  represents.  A  few  words,  however,  may 
be  said  about  his  father,  Count  Mathieu  de  Lesseps, 
who  in  1803  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  as  French 
diplomatic  agent.  In  this  capacity  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Emperor  to  seek  out  an  able  Turkish  chief  capable 
of  ruling  at  Cairo.  Count  Mathieu  de  Lesseps  selected,  as  his 
son  tells  us,  “  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
an  almost  unknown  Macedonian,”  to  fill  the  post.  The  choice- 
bore  testimony  to  the  insight  of  Count  Mathieu.  Meliemet- 
Ali’s  ability  and  unscrupulousness,  his  friendship  for  France 
and  hatred  of  England,  have  become  historical.  When  M.  de 
Lesseps,  as  Charge  d’ Affaires,  died  at  Tunis,  in  1832,  he  had 
already  educated  his  son  in  his  own  profession. 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  born  at  Versailles  on  November 
10th,  1805  ;  he  passed  through  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.  at  Paris, 
and  when  nearly  twenty  years  of  age  went  to  Lisbon  as 
Attache.  From  Lisbon  he  went  to  Tunis  as  e'leve  Consul,  and 
learnt,  we  may  presume,  to  dislike  the  English,  and  to  nourish 
the  dream  of  a  French  empire  in  Egypt.  As  a  man  of  twenty- 
six,  he  went  as  Vice-Consul  to  Alexandria.  The  next  eight 
years  he  spent  in  Egypt,  and  some  incidents  of  his  life  in  this 
period  must  be  mentioned.  He  there  married  a  Mdlle. 
Delamalie,  who  became  the  mother  of  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Charles  and  Victor.  There,  too,  during  the  plague 
at  Alexandria,  he  showed  courage,  and  was  decorated  by 
M.  Thiers.  Yet  these  things  become  unimportant,  when 
we  remember  that  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  won 
the  friendship  of  Mohammed  Said,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
In  1838,  M.  Thiers  rewarded  M.  de  Lesseps’  capacity  and 
energy  in  extending  French  influence  by  making  him  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo,  where,  as  we  are  told,  he  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  intrigues  which  ended  in  the  bombardment  of  Acre  by 
a  British  Fleet,  and  in  the  dismissal  of  Thiers  by  Louis  Philippe. 
In  the  first  game,  Palmerston  had  checkmated  M.  F.  de 
Lesseps,  who  was  transferred  to  Barcelona,  without,  however, 
losing  his  grade.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  Lamartine 
came  to  advance  him  to  Madrid,  or  how  he  was  supplanted 
there  by  Prince  Napoleon.  All  the  world  knows,  too,  how 
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Louis  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Rome  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  that  city,  with  instructions  to  support  the  Revolutionists, 
making  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  General 
Oudinot,  wherein  the  Prince-President  instructed  the  General  to 
suppress  the  revolt.  M.  de  Lesseps  took  the  joke  badly,  wrote 
a  pamphlet  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  punished  by  being 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  without  pay.  In  this  way  his 
career  as  a  diplomatist  came  to  an  end  in  1849-50. 

What  seemed  to  be  utter  ruin  was  turned  by  his  energy 
into  a  piece  of  good-fortune.  On  one  of  his  early  voyages 
to  Egypt,  he  had  been  detained  in  quarantine  before 
Alexandria.  To  while  away  time,  he  sent  to  his  colleague  of 
the  French  Consulate  for  some  books.  Among  them  he  found 
the  report  of  Lepere,  the  engineer,  upon  the  feasibility  of 
crossing  the  Isthmus  in  some  rapid  way.  From  that  day  he 
revolved  the  question  in  his  mind,  and  in  his  four  years  of 
retirement  (1850-54)  in  Berry  he  matured  his  plan. 

In  1854  Mohammed  Said,  the  friend  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  youth, 
was  proclaimed  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  On  hearing  the  news,  M. 
de  Lesseps  embarked  for  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  consent  to  the  great  undertaking.  Ilis  reception  was 
all  he  could  wish, — he  was  treated  by  the  Viceroy  as  a 
brother ;  but  the  “  promoter  ”  had  not  forgotten  his  training 
in  diplomacy,  and  awaited  “  a  favourable  moment  ”  for  pre¬ 
senting  his  plan.  On  November  13th,  1854,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he  sees  a  magnificent  rainbow  stretching  from  east 
to  west;  “his  heart  beats  violently,”  he  accepts  “the  symbol 
of  alliance,”  and  on  the  same  day  unfolds  his  design. 
Mohammed  Said  likes  tbe  project,  and  promises  support. 
The  act  of  concession  of  Mohammed  Said  to  his  great  friend, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  is  dated  November  30th,  1854.  Scarcely 
was  the  signature  dry  before  Lesseps  returned  to  Paris,  called 
together  an  International  Scientific  Committee,  which  he 
transported  to  Egypt,  and  which,  asserting  the  practicability 
of  the  scheme,  decided  upon  the  route  of  the  future  Canal. 
The  cost  of  these  proceedings,  some  £20,000,  was  borne  by 
the  Viceroy. 

Before  the  preliminary  investigations  were  completed, England 
opposed  the  scheme  ;  Lord  Palmerston  acted  on  the  Porte 
through  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  the  Porte  hesitated 
to  ratify  the  concession.  Forgetting  all  old  grudges,  Lesseps 
hastened  to  Paris  and  implored  the  Emperor’s  assistance. 
Napoleon  replied  : — “  Strengthen  your  position,  and  you  shall 
be  supported.”  Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Empress 
Eugenie  was  the  cousin  of  M.  de  Lesseps. 

The  next  years  were  spent  in  travelling  all  night  and  hold¬ 
ing  conferences  by  day,  in  forming  a  Company  and  gaining 
strength  by  obtaining  eight  millions  of  money.  The  outcome 
of  the  Crimean  war  increased  French  influence,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  peace,  concluded  at  Villafranca  in  1859,  that 
Napoleon  felt  strong  enough  to  use  his  power  in  favour 
of  M.  de  Lesseps.  Then  the  work  went  rapidly  on  till,  in 
1862,  the  Mediterranean  entered  Lake  Timsak.  Two  months 
later,  Mohammed  Said  died,  and  Ismail  took  his  place. 
At  once  M.  de  Lesseps  named  a  town  Ismaila,  to  propitiate 
the  new  Pasha ;  but  the  bribe  was  not  large  enough,  and  the 
English  were  still  powerful,  so  the  “  promoter  ”  appealed  once 
more  to  Napoleon.  The  Emperor,  in  1864,  decided  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  should  pay  the  Company  nearly  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  by  way  of  indemnity, — first,  for 
refusing  any  longer  to  furnish  forced  labour  ;  second,  for  the 
retrocession  of  some  arable  lands  ;  third,  for  the  cession  of  the 
Sweetwater  Canal.  On  November  17th,  1869,  the  Canal  was 
declared  open,  before  the  Khedive,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 

England  was  beaten ;  and  while  M.  de  Lesseps  established  his 
private  fortune,  he  realised  the  Napoleonic  legend,  and  made 
France  a  Power  in  the  East.  Left  a  widower  in  1854,  M.  de 
Lesseps  married  again,  a  Mdlle.  de  Bragard,  who  has  since 
borne  him  eight  children.  The  next  nine  years  were  spent 
■chiefly  in  Paris,  at  his  house,  Rue  St.  Florentin.  They  were 
years  of  quiet  happiness.  Almost  any  day  he  could  be  seen 
riding  or  driving  with  his  young  children  in  the  Bois,  when  no 
laugh  rang  more  merrily  than  that  of  the  septuagenarian.  How 
he  promoted  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  how  he  behaved 
lately  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  still  more  recent  negotiations  with 
the  English  Government,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
mention. 

In  this  bare  sketch  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  life  the  man  can  be 
seen.  Let  us  first  take  race  characteristics.  Vain  and  irascible 
his  quarrel  with  Napoleon,  and  his  pamphlet,  “  Ma  Mission  a 
Rome  en  1849,  show  him  to  be;  he  is  also  superstitious,  as 
is  evidenced  by  his  frequent  references  to  the  rainbow  as  the 


“  symbol  of  alliance.”  Nor  are  the  good  qualities  of  the  Gaul 
lacking  in  him  ;  he  is  quick-witted,  affable,  and  of  joyous 
nature,  neither  capable  of  keeping  a  grudge  nor  of  nursing 
wrath.  One  would  say,  looking  at  him,  at  his  brown, 
quick-glancing  eyes,  and  heavy,  square-cut  chin,  this  is  a 
ready  man  of  some  tenacity  of  purpose.  But  such  qualities, 
even  when  backed  by  a  long  training  in  diplomacy,  are 
not,  one  would  think,  rare  enough  to  merit  the  position 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  secured.  That  circumstances  have  aided  him 
is  certain,  yet  it  is  certain  also  that  the  stream  furthers  most 
those  who  swim  with  it.  It  is  indeed  as  the  creature  of  his 
age,  as  a  growth  peculiar  to  a  certain  mental  atmosphere, 
that  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  really  deserves  attention.  For  this 
man  makes  a  merit  of  his  egotism.  We  are  told  that  he 
cannot  understand  “  narrow,  unintelligent  selfishness ;”  and 
that  “  he  abhors  only  bigots,  drunkards,  thieves.”  Exactly, — 
the  selfishness  of  the  drunkard  and  the  thief  is  unintelligent,  as 
is  the  unselfishness  of  the  bigot.  M.  de  Lesseps’  patriotism  is 
ardent,  he  has  given  proofs  of  it  again  and  again  ;  he  pushes 
it  to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  his  enlightened  self-interest 
allows  him  to  push  a  mere  sentiment.  Both  as  egotist  and  as 
patriot,  M.  de  Lesseps  bodies  forth  the  age.  Do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  his  professions  !  The  egotist,  now  as  in  the  past, 
insists  upon  “  the  interests  of  universal  commerce,”  just  as 
aforetime  the  sceptic  was  always  ready  with  a  text  from  Bible 
or  Koran  to  commend  his  scheme  to  the  vulgar.  Wise  in  his 
day  and  generation  is  M.  F.  de  Lesseps !  Look  a  little  more 
closely  still, — here  is  the  figure  and  the  reflected  image  !  The 
age  is  sceptical  of  the  supernatural,  and  materialist ;  so  is  M. 
de  Lesseps.  The  age  boasts  of  its  tolerance ;  it  is  democratic ; 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  tells  us  “  that  men,  like  horses,  are  only 
wicked  when  afraid  !”  His  energy,  his  tact,  his  indomitable 
perseverance,  his  courage,  are  all  tainted  with  selfishness.  And 
this  selfishness  is  of  the  senses,  is  sensuous  and  luxurious. 

“  Put  money  in  thy  purse.”  Iago’s  phrase  may  be  taken  as 
the  device  of  M.  F.  de  Lesseps.  Here  we  reach  his  morality, 
which  is,  too,  the  common  morality  of  his  time.  “  His 
creed,”  says  a  recent  panegyrist,  “  is  a  large  one, — that 
of  development  and  liberty  ;  it  includes  encouragement 
to  competition,  and  the  just  rewai'd  of  the  labourer.” 
Surely  a  well-sounding  and  convenient  ci’eed  1  It  allowed 
M.  F.  de  Lesseps  to  smile  at  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
Fellaheen  dying  under  the  lash!  How  many  thousands 
perished  miserably  to  enrich  one  man!  The  guilt  of  this, 
and  the  shame  of  it,  M.  de  Lesseps,  beyond  doubt,  must  bear. 
Too  much  liberty  here,  it  seems.  Why,  when  Ismail  broke 
his  “  contract,”  or  rather  the  “  contract,”  made  by  Said,  to 
supply  forced  laboui’,  did  not  M.  de  Lesseps  exact  an  indemni¬ 
fication  ?  This  is  the  man  who  now  stands  upon  his  rights, 
and  demands  justice  ;  it  were  a  pity  not  to  satisfy  his  de¬ 
mand  to  the  very  uttermost.  Yet  in  all  this,  we  recognise  a 
feature  of  the  age,  an  age  in  which  Factory  and  Land  Acts 
were  required  for  the  protection  of  the  helpless,  even  in 
Christian  England !  The  biography  of  M.  F.  de  Lesseps,  if 
well  written,  would  be  an  almost  perfect  expression  of  the 
time.  Almost  perfect,  we  say,  for  our  age  has  not  only  pro¬ 
duced  such  captains  of  industry  as  is  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
but  also  many  high-priests  of  science,  many  truth-lovers  in 
literature,  many  devotees  of  faith ;  and  one  of  these  idealists 
would  have  to  be  portrayed  as  a  set-off  to  this  realist.  The 
age  is  impatient  of  such  an  artistic  necessity ;  it  prefers  Sancho 
Panza  to  Don  Quixote,  yet,  already  the  knights  are  scarce 
enough,  and  the  squires  numerous  beyond  counting. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

REMARK  contained  in  the  interesting  letter  written 
by  the  author  of  “  Natural  Religion,”  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  these  columns  by  his  permission,  to  the  effect  that 
we  ought  to  believe  in  the  future  life,  but  to  think  of  it 
as  little  as  possible,  must  have  roused  much  speculation 
in  many  minds  as  to  the  widely  differing  mental  atti¬ 
tude  possible  towards  a  matter  of  absolutely  common 
interest.  If  the  future  life  concerns  one  of  us,  it  concerns  all ; 
one  person  cannot  be  more  or  less  interested  than  another  in 
what,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  is  simply  the  larger  part  of  the 
existence  of  eveiy  one.  And  yet  a  thinker  who  has  much  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  generation,  in  speaking  of  it  as  something  that 
we  are  tempted  to  think  of  too  much,  reverses  the  ordinaiy  view 
not  only  of  those  who  believe  in  it  (as  we  understand  him  to  do), 
but  even  of  those  who  are  not  inclined  towards  any  spiritual  belief. 
At  least,  the  letter  recalled  to  the  mind  of  one  of  its  readers 
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a  remark  of  Hume’s  on  tlie  strangeness  of  the  fact  that,  believ¬ 
ing  in  a  future  life,  men  think  of  it  so  little.  It  is  not,  he  says,  that 
men  take  no  interest  in  what  is  to  happen  after  their  own  death; 
the  arrangements  which  are  only  then  to  come  into  effect  occupy 
much  of  their  attention.  What  is  strange  is  that  that  part  of 
the  future  which  coucerns  themselves  is  the  part  which  fails  to 
engage  their  thoughts.  The  passage  does  not  strike  us  as  a 
mere  sarcastic  way  of  saying  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
unreal.  Eighteenth-century  unbelief  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  that  of  our  own  day  (we  speak  of  English  thought),  as 
eighteenth- century  belief  was  also.  There  was  a  great  deal  more 
violent  language  used  against  unbelievers  than  there  is  now,  but 
there  was  not  the  same  profound  cleft  between  the  two  parties.  It 
is  difficult  to  realise  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  very 
same  statement,  according  as  it  has  a  different  background. 
“  Christianity  is  a  mere  superstition,”  meant  to  the  men  of  that 
day, — Christianity  is  an  invention  of  priests,  a  fruit  of  the  cun¬ 
ningly-devised  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  Throne, 
one  of  a  set  of  beliefs  (in  the  memorable  language  of  Gibbon)  “  to 
the  multitude  equally  true,  to  the  philosopher  equally  false,  to 
the  legislator  equally  useful.”  In  our  own  day,  the  same  words 
mean  simply  that  Christianity  is  a  belief  opposed  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  the  student  of  the  material  universe.  It  is 
as  an  opponent,  not  of  democratic  sentiment,  but  of  the  system 
of  reasoned  belief  concerning  all  that  we  can  see,  and  hear,  and 
touch,  that  Christianity  is  attacked  by  its  present  enemies.  We 
are,  of  course,  not  conceding  that  Christianity  is  an  opponent  of 
either  of  these  things,  but  merely  observing  on  the  contrasted 
aspects  it  has  taken  in  the  past,  and  does  take  in  the  present, 
towards  those  who  regard  it  as  false,  especially  with  regard 
to  its  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  disbelief  that  takes  its 
rise  in  any  theories  whatever  concerning  the  human  world  is  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  belief  in  a  spiritual  world,  as  is  the 
disbelief  that  arises  from  speculations  into  the  world  of  things.  It 
is  not  any  difficulty  in  the  evidences  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
it  is  the  effort  needed  for  believing  that  what  we  love  survives, 
when  what  we  have  embraced  is  hidden  away  beneath  the  turf, 
that  makes  it  hard,  in  our  time,  to  believe  in  a  Future  Life. 

And  then,  too,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  change 
which  is  worth  remembering,  and  which  must  have  been  recalled 
to  every  reader  by  the  letter  which  forms  our  text.  The  writer 
spoke,  with  a  frankness  which  we  greatly  admire,  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  day,  meaning  opinion  hostile  to  Christianity. 
It  would  not  have  been  natural  to  speak  thus  of  any  form  of 
unbelief  before  our  own  time,  in  our  own  country.  The  change 
is  more  important  than  it  seems  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  unbelief.  In  the  eighteenth  century  orthodoxy  was  a 
characteristic  of  certain  views  about  the  spiritual  universe, 
and  now  it  is  the  characteristic  of  certain  views  about 
the  material  universe.  “  Eight  opinion,”  the  opinion,  that 
is,  of  people  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public,  is  to  be  sought 
for  among  men  of  science,  not  among  divines.  Health  has 
taken  the  place  of  “  salvation ;”  the  doctor  has  supplanted  the 
priest.  Of  course  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  future 
life  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  general  contemplation.  Any 
reference  to  it  now  has  a  distinctly  religious  character, 
whereas,  in  former  days,  it  used  to  be  a  part  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dialect  of  secular  mankind  about  accepted  fact,  and  to 
find  its  place  in  conventional  statements  which  merely  under¬ 
took  to  echo  the  assumptions  of  ordinary  people.  Hence 
has  arisen  a  different  feeling  about  immortality,  in  those  w'ho 
do  not  deny  it.  Whatever  makes  most  people  think  the 
future  life  a  delusion  will  make  some  people,  not  agreeing  with 
them,  still  consider  it  an  undesirable  subject  of  contemplation. 
The  mere  desire  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  general  current  of 
cultivated  feeling  settles  to  some  extent  even  what  people  will 
believe,  and  what  they  will  think  about  is  settled  by  it,  of  course, 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  We  are  not  inquiring  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong  that  this  should  be  so;  the  fact,  at  least,  is 
unquestionable. 

But  there  must  surely  be  more  than  this  to  say  for  a  precept 
that  is  given  us  by  such  a  thinker  as  the  writer  of  the  letter 
which  has  occasioned  these  remarks.  In  a  certain  sense,  we 
might  even  extend  the  scope  of  his  advice.  To  occupy  the 
mind  with  what  is  future,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  yet  present 
with  us  in  any  form — for  a  schoolboy,  for  instance,  to  think  what 
he  will  say  when  he  gets  into  Parliament,  or  for  a  school-girl  to 
mix  anticipations  of  her  future  household  with  her  study  of 
the  French  verbs — is  nothing  but  a  waste  of  time.  Children 
like  playing  at  being  grown  up,  and  as  long  as  it  is  only  play; 


there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  but  a  wise  parent  would  discourage  any 
form  of  such  play  that  seemed  transforming  itself  into  a  series 
of  dreams,  bringing  in  impatience  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
nursery  and  the  schoolroom  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  play 
for  children,  and  ceases  to  be  healthful  when  it  becomes 
a  dream  for  youth.  And  if  anything  like  this  be  a 
temptation  with  regard  to  the  childhood  of  our  race,  we 
should  fully  agree  that  here,  too,  the  mistake  would  be  equally 
great.  But  is  it?  Does  any  one  occupy  himself  or  herself  with 
thoughts  of  some  experience  that  is  to  begin  when  this  school- 
time  of  our  life  is  left  behind  ?  We  have  never  met  with  such 
a  man  or  woman.  Unquestionably  there  are  many  to  whom  the 
question,— Is  this  life  the  school-time  of  our  race  ?  is  the  most 
interesting  question  in  the  world.  But  it  is  wrong  to  call  this 
a  speculation  concerning  a  future  life.  It  is  an  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  this  life  that  now  is.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  who  believe  in  immortality  and  those  who  deny  it 
is  not  a  difference  as  to  something  that  is  to  begin  by-and-by, 
and  leave  the  present  common  ground.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  between  two  people  who  should  assert,  the 
one  that  a  statue  was  made  of  snow,  and  the  other  that  it  was 
made  of  marble.  Something  that  happens  by-and-by  will 
decide  which  of  the  two  is  right,  but  their  difference  concerns 
that  which  exists  at  the  moment. 

But  we  may  say,  in  a  more  special  sense  than  this,  that  the 
question  6f  Immortality  concerns  not  the  future,  but  the  pre¬ 
sent,  It  is  only  by  a  great  concession  to  the  egotism  of  human 
nature  that  the  life  of  the  immensely  larger  number  of  men  and 
women  that  have  ever  lived  is  spoken  of  as  th e future  life,  just 
because  it  is  not  the  life  of  those  who  speak  and  hear.  In 
the  deepest  sense,  it  is  not  a  future  life  to  any  one.  But  in  no 
sense  is  it  a  future  life  to  most  people.  The  greater  number  of 
men  and  women  know  by  experience  what  that  life  is  which  lies 
beyond  what  we  call  death.  A  small  minority — and  a  continually 
decreasing  minority — of  the  great  names  that  stir  the  world’s 
sympathies,  point  out  those  who  are  still  visible  among  men. 
The  voice  of  fame  is  mainly  concerned  with  those  who  inhabit 
the  invisible  world,  which,  though  we  call  it  future,  has  its  long 
past,  just  as  the  present  has.  And  as  we  advance  in  life,  the 
voice  of  affection  is  so  likewise.  The  structure  of  human  rela¬ 
tion  which  we  are  building  up  with  every  hour  of  life’s  best 
activities  here  belongs,  as  life  draws  near  its  evening,  more  and 
more  to  the  unseen  world.  One  whole  domain  of  affection  has 
no  longer  any  exereise.  The  sheltering  love  which  greeted  us  on 
our  arrival  here  has  long  since  taken  flight,  and  the  part  of  our 
nature  which  found  its  exercise  in  response  has  none  now  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  visible  and  audible.  But,  indeed, when  we 
come  into  sight  of  our  goal,  this  may  be  said  of  a  large  part 
of  the  whole  exercise  of  the  affections,  nay,  of  feelings  wider 
than  what  we  comrqonly  understand  by  the  affections.  Every 
variety  of  feeling  that  can  bind  one  human  being  to  another 
finds  its  object  in  that  hidden  world.  There  is  the  companionship 
that  has  attracted  us  like  warmth  or  light ;  there,  too,  that  which 
we  should  have  avoided,  but  for  some  feeling  of  gratitude  or  duty, 
the  love  which  was  all  enjoyment  revives  as  the  eye  turns  back¬ 
ward  ;  and  so  does  the  love  that  was  chiefly  pain.  There  are 
beings  whom  we  have  wronged,  and  whose  forgiveness  we  long 
to  implore  ;  there,  too,  are  those  who  have  wronged  us,  and  whose 
memory  still  brings  with  it  the  sense  of  injury,  however  dimmed 
and  softened.  There  is  the  pleasant  comrade  of  an  idle  hour, 
moving  in  us  a  sense  of  unnaturalness  in  thinking  of  intercourse 
with  him  apart  from  the  incidents  of  social  intercourse  on  earth  ; 
aud  there  is  the  companion  of  our  most  earnest  aspirations,  with 
whom  intercourse  was  too  precious  to  be  spenton  anything  but  the 
deepest  and  most  permanent  of  our  desires  and  our  speculations. 
There  some  worthy  bore,  whose  image  seems  to  bring  back  a 
half-humorous  blending  of  affection  and  tedium,  keeps  company 
with  the  most  intolerant  of  his  antagonists  ;  the  images  of  those 
to  whom  we  could  give  nothing  better  than  mild  endurance  blend 
with  others  which  make  us  speculate  on  the  one-sidedness  of 
attraction  from  its  negative  pole.  There  is  no  feeling  that  does 
not  revive  as  we  remember  the  dead,  except  those  frivolous  im¬ 
pulses  of  distaste  or  attraction  which  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
would  have  rendered  it  equally  impossible  to  revive,  or  almost 
remember,  and  which  are  more  rapidly,  but  not  more  certainly, 
extinguished  by  death.  Perhaps  we  hide  from  ourselves  this 
immense  variety  of  feeling  by  a  certain  conventional  dialect 
about  those  who  are  gone. 

“  Why  do  we  never  name  them,  or  but  in  voices  low, 

As  if  some  shame  were  on  thorn,  or  superhuman  woe  ?” 
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asks  a  writer  whose  verse  expresses  the  various  shades  of  social 
relation  with  peculiar  happiness  ;  and  whatever  the  cause  of  this 
conventional  silence,  its  result  is  obvious.  The  monotony  of 
dialect  conceals  from  us  the  variety  of  feeling.  We  are  sup¬ 
posed,  for  instance,  to  feel  only  self-reproach  when  we  remember 
a  quarrel  with  a  person  who  is  dead,  though  every  one  who  is 
honest  with  himself  knows  that  it  may  be  just  as  difficult  to 
forgive  the  dead  as  the  living  ;  and  that  even  when  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  wrong  towards  those  who  are  gone,  we  are  conscious, 
too,  of  all  that  made  the  right  course  difficult,  and,  as  it  seemed 
at  times,  almost  impossible.  We  are  not  urging  that  this  retic¬ 
ence  is  a  bad  thing  ;  we  are  merely  pointing  out  that  the  habit 
of  speaking  in  one  tone  of  the  dead,  and  in  many  of  the  living, 
tends  to  conceal  from  us  that  the  world  of  human  relation  is 
just  as  large,  whether  its  hemisphere  is  dipped  in  day  or  night. 

Now,  what  we  mean,  when  we  ask  if  there  is  a  Future  Life  — 
or  at  least  a  part  of  what  we  mean — is  the  question  whether 
this  whole  world  of  human  relation,  and  by  far  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  phase  of  human  relation,  is  or  is  not  a  reality.  As  an 
old  man  turns  backward  to  some  loved  playmate,  snatched  away 
in  infancy,  whose  very  existence  is  unknown  now  to  any  one 
living  but  himself,  does  he  turn  towards  some  real  inhabitant 
of  the  world  of  human  affection,  or  to  a  mere  image,  void  of  all 
reality  except  that  which  he  bestows  upon  it  in  the  act  of 
recollection  ?  As  some  widow  turns  for  awhile  from  the  society 
of  her  children  that  she  may  revive  the  fading  image  of  one 
towards  whom  her  heart  still  goes  out  with  a  sense  of  unchang¬ 
ing  need,  is  she  turning  from  actual  claimants  on  her  affection 
to  a  mere  phantom  ?  It  is  unreasonable  that  such  a  question 
should  be  thought  merely  speculative.  It  is  unpractical,  if  all 
that  we  do  is  done  by  our  hands.  But  to  assert  this  is  to  decide 
the  question.  If  the  unseen  world  be  real,  we  are  never  more 
active  than  when  we  turn  in  thought  to  the  mingled  memory 
and  anticipation  that  centres  in  some  tomb  that  hides  all  that 
is  earthly  of  the  one  we  loved  best.  If,  indeed,  nothing  exists 
but  what  we  can  see,  or  touch,  or  hear,  then  nothing  is  done  but 
what  can  be  represented  to  the  eye  or  ear,  or  weighed  in  the 
balance.  But  why  deny  the  first  belief,  and  accept  the  second? 
Why  break  up  a  consistent  scheme  of  negation  into  halves, 
according  as  it  deals  with  the  intellect  or  the  will,  and  make 
room  for  the  influence  of  a  denial  which  yon  have  rejected  ? 
The  compromise  leaves  the  mind  in  a  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium  ;  every  touch  of  suggestion  must  cause  one  who  is 
trying  to  retain  it  to  believe  less,  or  feel  more. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  call  this  compromise  an  influence  of 
the  new  orthodoxy,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  true.  When  ortho¬ 
doxy  was  spiritual,  the  terror  of  an  endless  Hell  was  sometimes 
brought  forward  as  a  reason  for  acting  as  if  one  believed  in  it, 
whether  one  did  or  not.  Supposing  we  are  mistaken  in  our 
belief,  it  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox,  how  shall  we 
be  the  worse  in  the  future?  Supposing  you  are  mistaken  in 
your  unbelief,  how  terribly  you  will  be  the  worse !  Had  you 
not  better  live  as  if  our  opinion  were  true  ?  As  this  argument 
was  summed  up  in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine, — 

“  With  all  your  deep  lenrning,  pray  who  is  most  wise, 

We  who  follow  Christ’s  doctrine,  or  you  who  despise  ? 

Since  this,  Sir,  as  fact,  is  allowed  by  your  crew, 

We  are  safe,  though  it’s  false;  you  are  damned,  if  it’s  true  !” 

Unbelievers  were  urged  to  act  and  speak  with  Christians,  if  they 
could  not  believe  with  them,  and  no  doubt  they  very  often  did 
so,  as  far  as  the  writer  of  this  scrap  of  doggrel  was  a  specimen 
of  Christianity.  Now,  the  argument  is  precisely  reversed.  This 
world,  it  is  urged,  may  he  all ;  you  cannot  be  sure  that  your  faith 
is  not  a  delusion.  Which  is  the  wiser,  in  any  case,  he  who 
spends  his  energies  on  the  world  we  are  sure  of,  or  he  who  occu¬ 
pies  himself  with  what  may  never  come,  and  what,  if  it  does 
come,  you  now  fully  admit  will  be  best  met  by  those  who  have 
made  the  best  of  its  preliminary  ?  Why  give  any  thought 
to  what  is,  after  all,  as  things  are  now,  a  mere  opinion  ? 
Such  an  argument  has,  it  cannot  he  denied,  a  great  power.  It 
had  great  power  in  the  past,  when  the  terror  of  an  endless  Hell, 
if  it  could  never  have  been  with  the  majority  of  human  beings 
anything  hut  an  uneasy  doubt,  fortified,  however,  by  a  good 
deal  that  went  on  under  their  own  eyes,  still  remained  an  as¬ 
sumption  practically  accepted,  not  only  by  the  religious  world 
(indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  religions  world  here  and  there  that  a 
doubt  was  whispered),  but  also  by  the  whole  secular  dialect  of 
reference  and  suggestion, — an  assumption  bearing  down  all  pro¬ 
test  with  the  weight  of  a  general  consent  to  take  it  for  granted 
which  it  required  enormous  courage  and  strength  to  deny.  And 


now  all  this  weight  of  assumption— a  far  mightier  agent  for  pro¬ 
ducing  belief  than  any  amount  of  argument— is  gone  over  to  a 
view  which,  though  we  speak  of  it  as  the  opposite,  has  many  of 
the  same  results.  On  both  views  this  world  remains  our  only 
chance  throughout  eternity,  on  both  views  it  might  be  urged  with 
equal  plausibleness  that  it  is  best  to  act  on  the  hypothesis  iu 
which  error  would  practically  be  most  disastrous.  And  though 
we,  who  believe  in  immortality,  consider  that  those  will  do  the 
bestfor  this  life  who  treat  it  as  part  of  something  larger  than  itself, 
who  are  encouraged  in  all  failure  by  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
future  in  which  no  effort  is  wasted,  and  can  set  to  work  for  their 
kind  at  any  hour  in  their  day  with  the  sense  of  beginning  some¬ 
thing  that  death  will  not  interrupt,  still,  we  must  remember 
that  practically  it  is  almost  the  same  thing  to  believe  this  life 
to  be  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  to  think  that  we  shall  do  its 
special  work  best  on  that  hypothesis.  An  opposite  belief,  we  see, 
leads  people  to  find  a  “  moral  tonic  ”  in  a  dogma  which  would 
seem  more  productive  of  the  indolence  of  despair.  And  just  as  iu 
former  days  there  was  a  temptation  to  speak  and  .even  to  feel  with 
the  majority,  apart  from  all  real  conviction,  so  there  is  now.  There 
may  he  a  future  in  which  the  whole  of  our  being  shall  find  its 
scope ;  but  suppose  there  is  none,  we  shall  have  wasted  our 
time  in  thinking  of  it,  and  iu  the  meantime  we  had  Better  live 
as  if  this  life,  of  which  we  are  certain,  were  the  only  life.  To 
reason  thus  is  natural,  from  many  points  of  view  most  reason¬ 
able,  certainly  very  easy,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  day. 
But  it  is  natural  only  because  we  are  all  tempted  to  doubt 
what  others  disbelieve,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  this  argu¬ 
ment  as  anything  but  an  expression  of  that  doubt.  Belief  is 
the  mental  act  by  which  we  determine  to  deal  with  certain 
objects  of  thought  as  realities,  and  to  live  as  if  life  on  this  earth 
were  the  whole  of  life  is  simply  to  begin  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
whole.  Those  who  differ  in  this  belief  gain  nothing  by  a 
common  consent  that  to  make  the  best  of  this  life  is  the  best 
preparation  for  whatever  is  to  follow  it,  for  they  mean  different 
things  by  the  same  words.  They  will  no  more  agree  upon  what 
the  best  of  life  is  than  they  will  on  its  duration ;  their  view  of 
its  highest  aim  will  vary  with  their  belief  as  to  its  permanence. 
Doubtless,  they  will  have  most  aims  in  common — all  human 
beings  have  that — but  the  key-note  of  character  is  given  by  the 
aim  that  is  preferred,  and  a  wide  common  ground  will  disappear, 
if  the  dominant  aim  be  different  on  the  two  sides.  And  this  will  in 
many  cases  benotonly  different, butcontrary.  Those  dim  stirrings 
of  a  larger  life  that  are  music  to  one  who  finds  in  them  a  promise, 
disturb  him  who  feels  them  illusory  as  mere  jarring  vibration  ;  the 
desire  of  the  one  must  always  be  to  approach  their  source, — of  the 
other,  to  recede  from  it.  A  sense  of  participation  in  things  Eternal 
will  always  be  a  dividing,  where  it  is  not  a  uniting  influence ;  and 
its  influence  pervades  the  whole  of  our  being,  appearing  to  those 
who  reject  it  as  that  want  of  symmetry  necessarily  characteristic  of 
a  fragment  that  is  judged  as  a  whole,  and  causing  those  who  accept 
it  to  recoil,  in  many  unexpected  directions,  from  that  narrowness 
which  all  must  find  in  a  supposed  whole  which  they  regard  as  a 
fragment.  For  that  “  correlation  of  growth  ”  so  mysteriously 
discernible  in  the  visible  world  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  law 
by  which  our  whole  spiritual  being  is  moulded  in  harmony  with 
our  convictions.  Our  spirit  is  more  a  unity  than  even  our  bodily 
organism,  and  that  which  affects  its  deepest  part,  affects  the 
whole. 


HOLIDAY  WORK. 

PROBABLY  one  reason  why  the  holiday-taking  Classes  so 
often  do  not  enjoy  their  holidays  as  much  as  they  ex¬ 
pected,  is  that  they  take  with  them  no  genuine  holiday  work, 
into  which  they  can  throw  themselves  with  something  of  the 
mixed  feeling  of  their  working-days  and  their  holidays.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  should  take  with  them  the 
arrears  of  professional  work, — a  sure  plan  for  spoiling  the 
holiday,  though  now  and  then  a  man  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  compelled  so  to  spoil  it.  What  we  mean  is  that  a 
holiday  is  often  less  enjoyed  and  less  enjoyable  for  the  want 
of  the  refreshment  of  enjoyable  work,  and  that  every  man 
should  have,  if  he  can,  work  which  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  for 
him  to  set  about,  as  well  as  work  which  he  does  mainly  because 
it  is  the  regular  duty  of  his  life  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  well.  If  we 
were  asked  to  give  specimens  of  what  we  mean  by  holiday  work, 
we  should  instance,  for  example,  Lewis  Carroll’s  “  Alice  in 
Wonderland,”  Mr.  Kingsley’s  “  Water-babies,”  Matthew 
Arnold’s  “  Friendship’s  Garland,”  Mr.  Kinglake’s  “  Eothen,” 
Mr.  Frederick  Pollock’s  ‘‘Leading  Cases  in  Yerse,”  and  Mr. 
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Courthope’s  “Paradise  of  Birds.”  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  any  or  all  of  these  books  were  actually  written 
during  a  holiday.  The  notes  for  “  Eothen  ”  certainly  must  have 
been,  but  very  likely  not  the  book  itself.  Nevertheless,  these  are 
all  books  of  which  we  should  certainly  say,  Here  the  writer  was 
writing  out  of  the  overflow  of  his  spirits,  and  not  out  of  the 
sustained  sense  of  professional  purpose,  just  as  Cowper  was 
when  he  wrote  “John  Gilpin,”  and  Canning  when  he  wrote 
“The  Needy  Knife-grinder”  and  “The  University  of  Got¬ 
tingen.”  We  believe  that  almost  all  men  have  their  appro¬ 
priate  holiday  work,  though  with  some  it  takes  the  form  of 
amateur  work  to  which  they  do  not  usually  devote  themselves, 
like  art  or  science  for  the  man  of  business  ;  while  with  some  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  literary  task  more  or  less  distinct  from  that 
to  which  they  ordinarily  devote  themselves,  and  better  marked 
by  the  exuberance  of  a  mind  at  ease  and  leisure.  And  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  of  this  holiday  work  is  a  certain  freshness  in  the 
conception  of  it,  a  certain  evidence  of  buoyancy  and  enjoyment 
which  you  do  not  see  in  the  ordinary  undertakings  of  the  same 
person,  though  these  ordinary  undertakings  may  of  course  be 
ten  times  as  important  and  valuable.  But  whatever  the  work 
be,  this  is  certain, — that  if  there  be  anything  whatever  of  genuine 
labour  to  which  a  man  turns  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  release 
from  his  ordinary  occupation,  he  will  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
holiday-making  twofold  by  dispatching  a  fair  portion  of  it  during 
his  formal  holidays. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  work  should  be  allowed  to  haunt  the  mind  on  a 
holiday.  The  only  result  of  that  is  that  holiday-making 
itself  is  very  apt  to  become  a  laborious  piece  of  pleasure¬ 
seeking.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  you  should  not,  if  you 
•can  help  it,  take  task-work  on  a  holiday.  But  it  is  quite  as 
true  that  if  there  is  anything  requiring  some  effort  and 
method  and  care,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  mind  finds  a 
fresh  spring  of  buoyancy, — such  as  many  men,  for  instance, 
who  are  not  musicians  by  profession,  find  in  music,  and 
many  more  find  in  art,— -the  holiday  will  be  twice  as  enjoyable 
if  some  distinct  and  recognisable  progress  can  be  made  in  that 
province.  It  is  not  pains,  effort,  and  care  which  fatigue  the 
mind,  but  pains,  effort,  and  care  expended  on  the  same 
class  of  subjects  on  which  they  are  day  by  day  regularly 
-expended.  Devote  a  moderate  portion  of  pains,  effort,  and 
care  to  other  than  the  regular  subjects, — to  subjects  with  which 
cio  sense  of  worry,  routine,  and  fag  is  associated, — and  you 
will  find  that  the  pains,  effort,  and  care  so  directed  increase  the 
sense  of  elasticity  and  buoyancy  in  your  holiday,  instead  of 
diminishing  it.  Pleasure-seeking  unadulterated  is,  after  all,  a 
very  wearisome  occupation.  As  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  once  said, 
■“  Life  would  be  very  tolerable,  but  for  its  amusements,”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  many  of  the  classes  who  give  most  time  to  amusements 
also  find  them  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  in  experience,  chiefly 
because  they  do  not  take  care  to  diversify  them  with  methodical 
efforts  directed  to  some  object  which  iuspires  keen  interest, 
though  interest  of  that  kind  which  relaxes  the  dominant  strain 
of  daily  life.  The  man  of  business  who  has  a  turn  for  litera¬ 
ture  or  art  should  be  a  literary  man  or  an  artist  in  his  holiday  ; 
while  the  literary  man  or  artist  should  turn  his  attention 
to  natural  science  or  antiquarian  research,  or  at  least  to 
some  outlying  province  of  hi3  own  pursuit,  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  which  may  be  compatible  with  the  ardour  of  a 
generally  repressed  and  restrained  interest.  No  doubt,  such 
a  course  would  involve  some  change  of  plan  in  relation  to 
holidays,  some  considerable  breaks  in  the  constant  rush  of  travel, 
some  contrivance  for  interleaving  at  least  frequent  mornings  of 
■quiet  with  the  whirl  of  exhausting  excitements.  But  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  gives  a  keener  flavour  to  the  air  of  change  itself ;  for 
otherwise,  even  the  change  becomes  wearisome  and  monotonous, 
and  loses  all  the  air  of  vividness  and  sharp  distinction.  Travel 
continued  and  prolonged,  without  intervals  of  close  attention 
concentrated  on  coherent  subjects,  becomes  a  mere  moving 
kaleidoscope  of  scenes,  in  which,  though  the  variation  of  order 
is  infinite,  the  elements  seem  too  much  the  same  to  command 
your  interest.  But  when  travel  is  diversified  by  some  steady 
pursuit  in  which  you  exert  your  trained  powers,  though  with 
a  sense  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  belonging  to  a  new 
line  of  direction,  you  renew  enough  of  the  tension  of  pur¬ 
pose  belonging  to  daily  life  to  renovate  constantly  the  delight 
in  leisure,  without  renewing  any  of  the  anxiety  and  responsibility 
of  professional  undertakings.  There  is,  we  are  sure,  more  real 
waste  of  life  in  holiday-making  than  in  almost  any  other  pursuit 


of  equal  duration  ;  and  this  not  in  the  least  because  holiday¬ 
making  is  overdone,  but  because  it  is  ill-done.  The  general 
idea  is  that  a  hardworked  man  cannot  make  the  change  from 
his  ordinary  life  too  complete  ;  nor  can  he,  if  the  change  is  really 
felt  and  stimulating  to  the  last.  But  the  defect  of  ordinary 
holiday-making  is  that  the  change  soon  palls,  because  the 
constancy  of  change  is  itself  monotonous  and  exhaust¬ 
ing,  and  instead  of  feeding  the  exhausted  stores  of  energy, 
becomes  a  toil  and  an  oppression  of  a  new  kind.  The  true 
change  is  the  change  which  keeps  the  sense  of  change  ever 
fresh, — which  gives  you  some  gauge  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  renovation,  instead  of  substituting  for  work  a  friction 
more  wasting  than  professional  anxiety  itself.  The  only  way 
to  achieve  this  is  to  discover  an  exercise  for  those  faculties 
of  the  mind  ordinarily  employed,  which  shall  combine  exer¬ 
cise  with  recreation;  just  as  it  is  refreshing  for  the  bicyclist 
to  ride  on  horseback,  and  for  the  pedestrian  to  row,  and 
for  the  vocalist  to  play.  Such  varieties  of  work  recruit 
the  springs  of  pleasure,  and  give  a  crispness  to  mere 
holiday-making,  which  it  soon  lose3  if  it  runs  on  for  weeks 
as  holiday-making,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Browning  tells  us  that  the  greatest  artists  have 
always  sought  to  express  their  most  special  and  intense 
passion  in  some  peculiar  manner  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
characteristic  of  their  genius, — that  Rafael  made  for  her 
he  loved  a  century  of  sonnets,  with  the  silverqrointed  pencil 
with  which  he  was  otherwise  wont  to  draw  Madonnas;  that 
Dante,  for  the  sake  of  Beatrice,  exchanged  his  pen  for  the 
painter’s  pencil,  and  strove  to  paint  an  angel ;  and  that  he  him¬ 
self,  who  usually  blows  through  bronze,  might  for  once,  in  writing 
to  her  whom  he  loved  best,  be  allowed  to  breathe  through 
silver,  just  to  distinguish,  as  it  were,  the  special  holiday  which 
he  thus  gave  his  heart.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
said  of  the  holidays  of  the  brain.  There  is  work  for  the  brain 
which,  instead  of  being  exhausting  work,  is  renovating  work, 
— and  not  only  renovating  work,  but  work  that  renovates  the 
spirit  of  enjoyment.  It  is  not,  of  course,  always  in  frolic 
even  of  the  intellect,  that  men  find  most  rest  and  most  power  to 
renew  the  fountains  of  pleasure.  Most  men  have  a  hobby  of 
some  sort,  for  which  they  can  find  scant  time  in  ordinary  pro¬ 
fessional  duty,  and  to  which  they  may  well  devote  a  substantial 
part  of  their  leisure,  with  the  certainty  of  enjoying  twice  as 
much  the  remainder  of  that  leisure.  That  is  their  true  holiday 
work,  and  if  they  can  but  make  time  for  that,  while  they  are 
doing  what  is  too  often  falsely  called  enjoying  themselves,  they 
will  certainly  relish  their  enjoyment  as  they  never  relished  it 
while  they  banished  every  notion  except  that  of  mere  enjoyment 
from  their  intervals  of  rest.  A  trained  mind  cannot  obtain  real 
rest,  except  with  some  steady  exercise  of  its  trained  powers  ;  and 
if  this  were  but  understood,  we  should  have  not  only  a  great  many 
more  enjoyable  holidays,  but  at  least  a  few  more  masterpieces 
of  a  frolic  kind,  like  the  mathematician’s  “Alice  in  Wonderland,” 
and  the  poet’s  satirical  “  Friendship’s  Garland.” 


Erratum. — In  the  article  on  “The  Set-offs  against  Modem 
Science,”  last  week,  we  wrote,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  “  Mr.  Douglas 
Galton,”  in  place  of  “  Mr.  Francis  Galton,”  who  is  the  author  of  the 
book  on  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  reviewed  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  to  which  reference  was  made. 


LETTERS  TO  TIIE  EDITOR. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  EGYPT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — To  those  of  us  in  Egypt  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  heart,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  read  your  excellent  article 
of  June  1 6th  on  the  execution  of  Suleiman  Sami.  We  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  your  severe  rebuke  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  His  reckless,  flippant  impertinence,  in  accusing  the 
Khedive  of  grave  crimes  for  which  there  is  not  the  faintest 
proof,  is  exasperating  in  the  extreme.  The  Tory  party  pride 
themselves  on  their  foreign  policy.  I  trust  we  are  not  to  take 
this  as  a  specimen  of  it.  But  your  article  contained  more  than 
this.  You  insist  on  our  responsibility  for  righteous  govern¬ 
ment  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  on  this  point  l  now  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you. 

Lord  Dufferin’s  famous  despatch  contained  little  of  practical 
value,  to  those  who  knew  not  how  to  road  between  the  lines.  It 
sketched  out  a  fair  path  of  progress  and  justice  to  Egypt.  It 
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left  unsaid,  but  yet  implied,  the  motive-power  that  was  to  keep 
the  machine  moving.  Now,  somehow,  we  all  feel  here  that 
since  Lord  Dufferin  left  ns,  the  electric  current  has  become 
perceptibly  fainter.  None  of  us  doubt  that  so  loyal  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  Sir  E.  Malet  is  carrying  out  the  instructions  he  receives 
from  home,  and  the  events  of  last  year  prove  his  capacity  ;  but 
yet  something  is  wanting,  and  unless  Major  Baring  comes 
out  prepared  to  supply  that  something,  things  will  be  little 
better  in  Egypt  than  they  were  two  years  ago ;  and  English 
gentlemen  will  find  the  service  of  Egypt  not  one  in  which  they 
can  continue  with  self-respect.  English  police  officers  are 
already  beginning  to  resign,  and  to  complain  that  as  long  as 
they  are  under  the  orders  of  Egyptian  prefects,  they  can  do  no 
good  here.  Au  accomplished  English  jurist  has  been  for 
months  in  Cairo,  doing  nothiug.  Sent  out  to  frame  a  code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  he  found  one  already  framed  on  the  French 
model,  of  which  he  disapproved.  Asked  to  become  Procureur- 
General,  he  awaits  the  formation  of  the  Courts  over  which  he  is 
to  watch.  The  sites  of  these  Courts  have  been  determined.  The 
Belgian  Judges,  some  eight  or  nine  in  number,  who  are  to  pre¬ 
side  over  some  of  them  have  been  in  Cairo  for  a  month.  But 
the  Courts  are  unbuilt  and  undesigued,  and  Sir  Benson  Maxwell 
and  the  Belgian  gentlemen  might  just  as  well  be  in  their  native 
lands. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Soudan,  Lord  Dufferin  strongly 
urged  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Berber,  on  the  Nile,  to 
Souakim,  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  scheme  is  cut  and  dry.  Mr. 
Lee  Smith,  an  engineer  well  known  and  respected  here,  as  in 
India,  has  laid  his  plan  before  the  Government.  A  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  of  it.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  money. 
But  Cherif  Pasha,  with  the  deliberate  insouciance  of  a  Turkish 
gentleman  (and  he  is  a  gentleman),  refuses  to  take  action, 
and  Mr.  Lee  Smith  has  gone  home  disgusted.  And  even  now 
before  our  eyes  things  are  happening  which  we  are  not 
used  to  approve  of  in  England.  Last  January,  Sir  E. 
Malet  assure!  Lord  Granville  “that  the  religious  liberties 
of  the  Egyptian  people  are  secure  under  the  present  Khedive.” 
Last  mouth,  an  intelligent  young  Mahommedan  in  Cairo 
embraced  Christianity,  a  convert  of  the  American  Mission¬ 
aries.  He  was  promptly  taken  before  the  native  judge,  aud 
on  his  refusal  to  retract,  his  wife  was  divorced  from  him, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  Sir  E.  Malet  inter¬ 
fering,  he  was  told  it  was  all  for  the  man’s  own  good,  that  his 
life  would  not  be  safe  in  Cairo, — in  Cairo,  garrisoned  by  British 
soldiers,  patrolled  by  the  new  police,  commanded  by  British 
officers  !  The  unhappy  convert  has  been  sent  out  of  the  country, 
to  Cyprus.  Is  this  religious  liberty?  For  a  Mussulman  to 
desert  his  faith  is,  I  am  told,  a  capital  crime.  It  may  have  been 
once  so,  in  Delhi.  It  is  not  now,  and  why  should  it  be,  while 
our  troops  remain,  in  Cairo  ?  A  small  war  is  going  on,  as  you 
are  aware,  in  the  Soudan.  I  am  not  going  to  question  its  being 
the  righteous  suppression  of  a  rebellion.  But  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  droves  of  hundreds  of  men,  many  of  them  old  and 
grey,  swept  in  from  the  villages  in  chains,  accompanied  by 
wailing  women, — conscripts  being  seut  to  the  dreaded  Soudan. 

People  at  home  ask,  “  Are  the  English  popular  in  Egypt  ”  ? 
I  cannot  say  I  witness  any  signs  of  unpopularity,  and  a  very 
small  act  of  civility  will  call  forth  a  kindly  smile  from  the 
Egyptian  Fellah,  as  from  the  Hindu  ryot.  But  why  should  we 
be  popular?  We  shot  them  down  in  battle  last  yeai-.  What 
have  we  given  them  in  return  now  ?  Arabi  promised  to  exter¬ 
minate  their  Greek  money-lenders,  vampires  that  flourish  in 
every  village.  We  protect  them  with  our  police.  And  should 
they  transgress  the  law,  the  Fellah  knows  he  cannot  sue  them 
in  the  native  Courts  where  they  sue  him,  and  that  he  has  little 
redress  to  expect  from  their  Consul.  The  Credit  Fonder,  which 
was  to  help  the  fellah  out  of  the  clutches  of  these  money-lenders, 
seems  in  no  hurry  to  begin  action.  The  new  Courts,  as  I  have 
said,  are  ia  no  hurry  to  open.  The  Egyptian  sees  the  corvee 
going  on  as  of  yore,  the  conscription  going  on  as  of 
yore.  When  he  is  burdened  with  taxation,  he  sees  the 
only  man  untaxed  is  the  European  who  has  come  to  suck 
his  life-blood.  Why  should  he  like  the  English  ?  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  never  be  popular  here.  A  clever  French¬ 
man  said  of  us  in  India,  “  Les  Anglais  sont  justes,  mais  pas 
bons.”  I  hope  in  Egypt  he  could  say  even  so  much  in  our 
favour.  But  is  it  just  to  make  this  poverty-stricken  land  pay 
;fcl  per  week  for  every  English  soldier  serving  in  it,  besides  heavy 
bills  for  transport,  for  barrack  repairs,  for  ordnance  stores,  &c.  ? 
Have  we  added  to  the  strength  of  our  Army  elsewhere  an  officer 


and  a  soldier,  for  every  one  detached  to  serve  here  ?  If  not,  are 
we  not  reducing  our  Army  Estimates  at  the  cost  of  Egypt  ? 
She  may  well  sue  in  forma  pauperis.  For  pity’s  sake,  is  this 
righteous,  not  to  say  generous  ?  The  Germans  laugh  at  our 
long  list  of  Generals.  Do  we  require  five  for  our  little  force 
here  ? 

Sir  E.  Malet  has  found  a  residence  in  Cairo  quite  befitting 
Her  Majesty’s  Agent,  for  which  he  pays,  I  believe,  £300  a  year. 
Is  it  fair  to  make  Egypt  pay  £1,000  a  year  for  a  house  taken  up 
for  the  English  Commander  of  the  Army  p — a  little  matter,  but 
it  does  not  look  well.  We  complain  of  the  foreign  jealousies 
that  have  required  a  dual  control  in  all  departments  here,  but 
are  we  quite  free  from  it  ourselves  ?  The  English  Commissioner 
of  the  Daira  Sanieh  retired  lately.  Could  we  not  have  trusted 
its  administration  to  the  French  or  Egyptian  Commissioners? 
Or,  if  it  was  necessary  to  burden  the  revenues  with  another 
highly-paid  official,  have  we  done  our  best  for  Egypt  in  choosing 
him  from  among  our  Italian  Consuls  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  gone  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  where  scores  of 
good  men  are  to  be  found,  trained  all  their  days  to  this  very 
work  ? 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Daira  and  State  Domains  have  cer¬ 
tainly  large  interests  to  look  after.  Besides  these,  there  are 
four  gentlemen  in  Cairo  in  charge  of  the  Public  Debt  Office, — 
an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  an  Austrian,  and  an  Italian.  I 
would  appeal  to  them,  if  one  good  Treasury  clerk  would  not  do 
all  their  work  as  well  as  they  can?  Surely  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  has  been  done  for  the  European  Bondholder?  I 
plead  in  the  interests  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian.  And  their 
interests,  I  assert,  will  best  be  furthered  by  a  strong  English 
protection, — if  you  like,  control.  But  if  we  undertake  such  a 
control,  with  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon  us,  we  must,  first  of 
all,  be  above  suspicion  ourselves.  We  must  be  both  just  and 
good.  Is  this  too  much  to  expect  from  England  ? — I  am,. 
Sir,  &c.,  Anglo-Egyptian. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”! 

Sir, — As  the  action  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  specially  commented  on  by  you,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  the  minority  who  voted  against  the  “  very  mild 
resolution”  included  more  shipowners,  representing  a  much 
larger  amount  of  steam  tonnage,  than  the  majority,  composed 
of  general  traders,  by  whom  it  was  passed.  Not  that  any 
reasoning  shipowner  fails  to  recognise  that  the  question  of  rates 
concerns  the  producer  and  consumer  of  goods  passing  through 
the  Canal,  even  more  than  it  does  the  carrier. 

I  merely  wish  to  remove  any  impression  that  the  shipowners 
of  Liverpool  are,  as  a  body,  hostile  to  the  arrangement  which 
was  proposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Government,  or  share- 
in  the  general  outcry — put  down  to  the  shipowners  throughout 
the  country— in  consequence  of  which  the  arrangement  has 
unfortunately  been  abandoned. 

No  shipowner  objects  to  local  or  port  charges,  where  all  alike- 
have  to  bear  the  same,  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels. 
What  he  particularly  desires  is  the  better  management  and 
control  of  the  Canal,  and  he  was  unable  to  see  that  this  matter 
had  been  sufficiently  considered,  and  would  be  put  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  footing,  by  the  Government  proposals. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
_ A  Shipowner. 

THE  DEFEATED  ENNERDALE  RAILWAY  BILL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  defeat  of  the  Ennerdale  Railway  Bill,  to  which  your 
article  alluded  last  week,  has  caused  no  small  amount  of  vexa¬ 
tion  at  the  event  to  the  friends  of  its  promoters  in  the  coal  and 
iron  district  of  the  Cumberland  seaboard.  That  disappoint¬ 
ment  finds  expression  iu  the  local  Press.  This  is  as  natural  as 
it  is  complimentary  to  those  who  are  unremitting  in  their  efforts 
to  defend  the  valleys  of  Lakeland  from  the  hands  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  few,  for  the  good  of  the  nation’s  many  hand-and-brain- 
workers,  who  need  these  valleys  unexploited  ;  or,  again,  to  those- 
who  are  determined  to  see  that  Parliament  shall  not  give  powers- 
to  promoters  of  railway  companies,  to  cut  up  their  very  limited 
area  of  natural  beauty,  without  having  full  information  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  case,  or  the  actual  needs  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  show,  by  a  quotation  from  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  Whitehaven  papers  of  last  Saturday,  what 
educated  Whitehaven  feeling  is,  and  to  urge  upon  all  friends  of  an 
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English  Lakeland  unexploited  to  rally  round  the  Permanent  Lake 
District  Defence  Society,  which  already  counts  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  names  of  national  weight  and  power  in  every  department  of 
English  public  life,  and  can  fairly  he  called  a  “National  Society 
for  the  Defence  of  the  English  Lakes  and  Yales.’’  “Parlia¬ 
ment,’’  says  the  inspired  Cumberland  Times,  “is  at  present  on 
the  side  of  the  dilettante  and  the  sentimentalists,  who  affect  to 
see  deformity  in  the  noblest  of  all  human  handiwork;  hut  the 
time  is  coming,  nevertheless,  when  railways  will  penetrate ‘the 
inner  beauties  of  the  Lake  District,  into  more  secluded  nooks 
than  Ennerdale,  and  will  he  regarded  by  the  toiling  millions  as 
an  inestimable  boon  ”  ! 

Is  it  the  railway  along  Ennerdale  Water,  or  the  shaft  and 
pumping  gear  up  Deep  Ghyll,  or  the  girder  bridge  that  was  to 
span  the  River  Liza,  or  the  vast  debris-heaps  proposed  between 
High  and  Low  Beck,  that  is  “the  noblest  of  all  human  handi¬ 
work”  ?  Whatever  it  be,  till  men  have  learned,  as  your  article 
puts  it,  that  England's  truest  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the 
amount  of  coal  and  iron  she  can  drag  to  bank,  we  may  look  out 
for  little  rest  from  the  active  enterprise  of  the  mining  engineers, 
who  have  marked  “  the  inner  beauties  of  the  Lake  District  ”  for 
dheir  own;  and  we  must  close  our  ranks,  and  call  for  recruits  to 
help  us,  in  time  of  attack,  to  keep  the  Dales  as  God  gave  them, 
— for  England’s  rest  and  refreshment,  and  the  rearing  of  a  noble 
peasantry. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  D.  Rawnsley, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Permanent  Lake  District  Defence  Society. 

Crostlmaite  Vicarage,  Keswick. 


THE  LIBERAL  DAILY  PRESS. 

[To  THE  EDITOR  or  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

’Sir, — Referring  to  your  very  just  reflections  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  line  taken  by  the  Daily  News  relative  ,  to  the  Suez- 
Oanal  question,  allow  me  to  give  an  instance  or  two  of  the 
oscillation  of  opinion  indicated  in  the  two  leading  articles  of 
that  paper  on  Saturday,  July  14th,  aud  Monday,  July  16th.  On 
■Saturday,  the  leader  remarked  thus, — “  M.  de  Lesseps  could 
scarcely  make  his  second  Canal  without  British  money,”  &c. 
Again, — “  He  cannot  make  it  at  all,  without  English  co-opera- 
dion.”  Again, — “  There  is  no  reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Childers’s  ingenious  answer  to  the  deputation  from  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  why  the  agreement  should  not  be  recon¬ 
sidered,  nor  why  M.  de  Lesseps  himself  should  not  consent  to 
terms  which  will  he  regarded  as  fair  by  the  country  which  finds 
the  money  for  the  extension,  and  gives  nearly  all  the  trade 
which  renders  the  undertaking  profitable.  He  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  England,  and  England  has  no  desire  to  do  without  him.” 
Sunday  brought  other  reflections,  and  the  leader  of  Monday, 
generally  moderated  in  tone,  states  : — “  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  M.  de  Lesseps  would  have  difficulty  in  obtainiug 
the  loan  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  second  canal  in¬ 
dependently  of  England.  Even  France  itself,  now  that  its  feeling 
is  aroused  on  the  matter,  might  contribute  the  whole  of  it.” 

Constant  readers  of  the  Daily  News  are  by  no  means  unac¬ 
customed  to  these  sudden  alternations  of  policy  shown  by  its 
leaders.  On  the  Irish  questiou,  similar  pei-turbations  have  been 
exhibited.  On  the  Egyptian  policy,  our  accommodating  journal 
quickly  passed  from  the  attitude  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  that 
of  cordial  support  of  the  war.  It  would  he  a  mistake  to  view  this 
affection  very  gravely,  or  to  imagine  that  anything  more  than 
the  surface  of  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  touched,  even  by  the 
Daily  Netus.  It  has  happened,  on  one  or  two  important  occa¬ 
sions,  to  have  followed  the  strong  current  of  national  feeling, 
and  to  have  echoed  that  sentiment  with  no  very  marked  ability. 
The  sources  of  those  movements  lay  far  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  Daily  News,  and  would  have  done  their  work,  whatever  its 
attitude  might  have  beeu.  The  obligation  of  the  Liberal  Party 
do  the  Daily  News  is  by  no  means  great ;  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Daily  News  to  Liberal  opinion  is  inestimable.  Surely  it  is 
not  too  much  for  earnest  Liberals  to  expect  that  if  they  cannot 
find,  in  the  only  leading  Liberal  newspaper  of  the  city,  un¬ 
deviating  loyalty  to  the  Government,  it  at  least  should  present 
the  grounds  of  its  difference  with  some  signs  of  consistency  and 
force. 

The  constituencies  have  of  late  shown  the  vigour  aud 
dhe  intelligence  of  their  patriotism  by  requiring  their  re¬ 
presentatives  in  Parliament  to  do  justice  to  their  convic¬ 
tions  by  supporting  the  Ministry  at  critical  divisions.  To 
exercise  healthy  influence  of  that  kind,  and  to  he  con¬ 
tented  with  a  journalism  that  claims  absolute  licence  of 
support  or  hostility  in  the  day  of  battle,  is  not  the  wisest 


policy.  To  have  to  read  the  articles  of  the  Standard  to  find  a 
fair  discussion  of  the  procedure  of  the  Administration  is  rather 
humiliating  to  a  party  abounding  with  journalistic  talent  aud 
political  sagacity.  Is  it  not  time  this  question  received  the 
earnest  attention  of  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the  party  ? — 
I  am,  Ac., 

Darnet.  J.  Matthews. 

“PEREANT  QUI  ANTE  NOS.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Iii  justice  to  a  much- despised  class,  "whose  only  con- 
solutions  are  their  integrity  and  their  banker’s  balance  (I  mean 
the  fictionists),  will  you  give  me  audience  for  a  word  or  two, 
rising  out  of  your  article  on  the  claims  of  Science?  She  has  it 
all  her  own  way  certainly,  just  now;  and  her  admirers  daily 
chorus  that  the  humanities  are  played  out.  The  stout  old 
Times,  in  its  recurring  fits  of  gloom,  tells  us  ever  and  again  that 
there  are  no  novelists,  no  painters,  no  dramatists,  aud  no  orators 
left  in  England;  only  men  of  science  and  Times  reporters.  One 
well-informed  man  (“scholar”  used  to  sound  so  much  rounder) 
proves  perhaps  in  the  Nineteenth .  Century,  himself  elsewhere  un* 
heard  of,  that  novel-writing  is  a  lost  art.  Another,  allowed  to 
speculate  between  the  yellow  covers  of  the  Cornhill  upon  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  his  little  person,  and  believing  himself  an 
author  in  consequence,  states  (absolutely),  “  That  no  man  who 
has  written  an  acted  play  of  late  years  would  probably  call  him¬ 
self  a  literary  man.”  When  I  read  this  article,  now  a  few  years 
since,  I  thought  of  Lytton,  Jerrold,  Knowles,  Shirley  Brooks 
(to  speak  only  of  men  gone),  and  wondered,  not  what  they 
were,  hut  what  they  would  have  called  themselves, — meta¬ 
physicians,  may  he.  And  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  by  profession,  a  distinguished 
Oxford  examiner,  and  therefore  to  he  listened  to,  asserts  as 
broadly,  d  prop  os  of  nothing  in  particular,  that  the  professed 
English  playwrights  “  borrow  their  literary  matter  without 
acknowledgment.”  This  is  a  sufficiently  sweeping  charge  against 
a  body  of  English  gentlemen,  aud  I  am  not  aware  myself  of  a 
single  dramatist  of  any  position  or  repute  to  whom  it  applies  at 
all.  But  Mr.  Courtney  writes  for  the  Fortnightly,  and  knows 
all  about  it  by  the  modern  instinct. 

So  fast  is  science  disposing  of  the  humanities,  that  they  can 
only  hope  that,  like  the  violets,  they  may  have  their  turn  again 
when  the  weather  changes.  Meantime,  thanks  to  the  material 
consolation  to  which  I  ventured  to  allude  at  starting,  they  may 
reflect  with  some  inward  amusement  that  the  big  world  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  entirely  occupied  in  this  long  and  much-adver¬ 
tised  run  of  Mach  Ado  About  Nothing  (not  of  the  Lyceum)  as 
the  performers  and  their  friends  would  have  it.  At  all  events, 
give  us  of  our  own : — 

“  In  this  mighty,  wise, .utilitarian  age, 

Oh,  leave  to  Dancy  still  her  little,  tiny  stage!” 

Science  has  robbed  us  of  all  except  our  frivolity,  and  does  she 
want  that,  too?  Surely  she,  at  all  events,  should  he  above 
“  borrowing  her  literary  matter  without  acknowledgment.”  Yet, 
from  your  article  of  which  I  spoke,  I  learn  that  in  his  new  book 
Mr.  Galton  “  notes  the  absence  of  any  marked  answer  to  the 
daily  prayer  that  the  nobility  may  ‘  be  endued  with  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding.’  ”  Before  Science  finally  adopts 
this  as  an  argument  against  revealed  religion,  will  you  allow  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  passage  from  my  novel, 
“  Eaucit  of  Balliol”  ? — 

“  '  I  don’t  know  what  I  Bbould  do  without  religion,  and  without  the 
comfort  of  dear  Mr.  Birmingham  Pope’s  prayers,  lie  always  dresses 
so  beautifully,  that  I’m  sure  they  are  always  answered.’ — ‘  Always  ?’ 
said  Lestrange.  ‘  Surely  he  prays  every  day,  and  as  fervently  as  for 
everything  else,  that  all  the  nobility  may  be  etidued  with  grace,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  understanding.  That  prayer  has  not  been  answered  yet, — 
at  least,  to  the  fall  extent,’  he  added,  glancing  at  Pentonville.” 

This  is  hut  a  humble  jest.  But  in  this  instance,  fiction  claims 
the  priority  from  Science. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Eastbourne,  July  23rd.  Herman  Merivale. 


WALT  WHITMAN’S  PROSE  WORKS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  your  review  of  Walt  Whitman’s  “  Specimen  Days  and 
Collect”  in  last  Saturday’s  issue  may  lead  some  to  suppose  that 
there  are  two  editions  of  this  work,  we  think  it  right  to  state 
that  there  is  hut  one  British  edition  which  is  published  by  us> 
and  for  which  Messrs.  Trubner  and  Co.  are  one  of  our  London 
agents.  We  may  add  that  this  edition,  besides  being  the  only 
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one,  is  also  published  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  revision 
of  the  author. — We  are,  Sir,  &c., 

Wilson  and  McCormick. 
120  Saint  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  July  23rd. 


RONSARD  AND  TENNYSON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — If  a  very  curious  parallel  in  one  of  Ronsard’s  poems,  to 
part  of  the  song  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “The  Miller's  Daughter  ’ 
has  not  been  noticed  before,  I  think  you  may  consider  it  worth 
while  to  print  the  lines.  In  this  case,  it  is  fortunately  impossi¬ 
ble  to  consider  the  English  counterpart  a  plagiarism. 

I  cpiote  from  the  edition  of  Ronsard  printed  at  Lyons,  by 
Thomas  Soubron,  in  1592,  Vol.  II ,  p.  292  (Ode  xxvi.  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  “  Odes  ”) : — 

“  Ie  voudrois  estre  le  riban 
Qoi  serro  ta  belle  poitrine  : 

Ie  voudrois  estre  le  carquan 
Qui  orne  ta  gorge  yuoirine. 
le  voudrois  estre  tout  autour 
Le  coral  qui  tea  leures  touche, 

Afin  de  baiser  nuiet  et  iour 
Tes  belles  leures  et  ta  bouche.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  _ _  A.  C. 

A  MISTAKEN  ASCRIPTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— In  your  issue  for  June  23rd,  p.  809,  you  fall  into  the  natu¬ 
ral  error  of  supposing  the  late  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  sonnet  “with  which  he  concluded  his 
memorable  manifesto  in  the  first  number  of  the  Liberator,” — 
“  Oppression  !  I  have  seen  thee  face  to  face,”  &c.  Not  a  few 
of  his  readers  shared  this  error  at  the  time,  although  the  sonnet 
was  printed  with  quotation  marks.  The  editor  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  disclaim  the  authorship  imputed  to  him,  in  favour 
of  Thomas  Pringle,  the  Scottish  poet,  who  was,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Blaclcwood,  and  Secretary  of  the  Londou  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions. 

It  is  true,  my  father  had  written  sonnets,  witness  two,  “  The 
Guiltless  Prisoner”  and  “  Freedom  of  the  Mind,”  composed  the 
year  before  (1830),  while  he  was  confined  in  Baltimore  jail,  for 
“  libelling  ”  a  townsman  engaged  in  the  domestic  slave-trade. 
And  in  1843  his  published  verse  was  sufficiently  voluminous  to 
warrant  a  little  collection,  “  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems,  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  ”  (Boston). — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

New  Yorlc,  July  6th.  AVendell  P.  Garrison. 


B  O  O  K  S. 


— ♦ — 

DR.  MAUDSLEY  ON  BODY-  AND  AVILL.* 


Dr.  Maudsley’s  book  is  certainly  not  one  of  which  an  intelli¬ 
gent  critic  of  any  school  would  say,  as  he  anticipates  in  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  preface,  that  it  is  “  a  weak  intrusion 
into  the  high  domains  of  high  mental  philosophy.”  There  is 
nothing  weak  about  it,  though  there  is  plenty  of  narrow¬ 
ness,  and  also  of  that  apparent  satisfaction  in  repeating 
over  and  over  again  the  very  same  one-sided  statement 
of  facts  of  which  he  accuses, — no  doubt  more  or  less  justly, 
— his  chief  opponents.  We  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Maudsley 
that  it  is  “  not  enough  to  think  and  talk  about  abstract  minds 
and  their  qualities,  when  you  have  to  do  with  concrete  minds, 
that  must  be  observed,  studied,  and  managed.”  But  it  is 
precisely  of  his  deficient  appreciation  of  the  facts  as  we  know 
them, — and  as  we  know  them  not  on  what  he  calls  “  the  barren 
heights  of  speculation,”  but  in  “the  places  in  which  men  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being,”  that  we  complain  in  the 
treatise  before  us. 


Dr.  Maudsley  begins  almost  at  once  by  over-painting  and,  in¬ 
deed,  wholly  travestying  the  view  of  those  with  whom  the  battle 
has  really  to  be  fought.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  fought  with 
believers  in  “  freedom  as  absolute  and  perfect  in  man,”  or  with 
believers  in  a  human  will  that  is  “itself  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  self-procreating  energy  ”  (page  7),  still  less  with  those  who 
contend  that  freedom,  even  where  freedom  exists,  must  be 
“  motiveless  and  hap-hazard”  (page  9).  All  these  pictures  of  his 
opponents’  case  are,  for  the  purposes  of  sane  controversy,  fancy 
pictures.  AAre  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Maudsley  could  not  find  in 
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any  of  the  idealist  school  expressions  which  might  be  construed  as 
meaning  something  almost  as  extravagant  and  absurd.  All  we  say 
is  that  persons  who  use  language  of  that  kind  are  not  the  foes 
from  whom  Dr.  Maudsley  has  anything  to  fear,  and  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  he  dwells  on  such  statements — with¬ 
out,  however,  justifying  them  even  by  quotation— with  so 
much  obvious  pleasure.  There  is  nothing  commoner  with  a 
controversialist  than  so  to  exaggerate  what  he  sees  to  be 
the  critical  feature  of  his  opponents’  case  as  to  make 
it  a  glaring  caricature  of  reality.  AVhat  the  true  realistic, 
psychologist  says  is  not  that  there  is  any  “  absolute  and 
perfect  freedom  ”  in  man,  still  less  “  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  self-procreating  energy,”  or  “  a  motiveless  and  hap¬ 
hazard  ”  power  which  ignores  all  reasons  for  its  action.  AVhat 
reasonable  psychologists  who  stick  to  facts  do  say  is  only  this, — 
that  in  proportion  as  man’s  mind  becomes  healthy  and  mature, 
there  is  undoubtedly  developed  in  it  a  certain  limited  power  of 
free  choice  between  alternative  courses  of  action,  a  power  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  you  can  find  the  efficient  cause  of  it. 
in  the  antecedent  conditions,  seeing  that  you  know  the  efficient, 
cause  to  be  independent  of  the  antecedent  conditions.  Now,  this 
is  not  saying  that  our  freedom  is  “  absolute  and  perfect,”  but 
that  it  is  relative  and  imperfect ;  it  is  not  saying  that  it  is  “  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  self-procreating  energy,”  but  a  very  ex¬ 
haustible  source  of  such  energy;  and  it  is  not  saying  that  such, 
freedom  as  we  have  is  “  motiveless  and  hap-hazard,”  for  it  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  motived  and  rational.  Dr.  Maudsley, 
with  most  of  his  school,  confuses  two  most  different  things, — the 
reason  for  a  course  of  action,  and  the  efficient  cause  of  that  course 
of  action.  If  a  man  chooses  a  course  of  aclion  because  it  is 
right,  it  no  more  follows  that  it  is  the  rightness  of  that  course  of 
action  which  determines  his  will,  than  it  follows  that  if  he  goes  ta 
bed  because  the  clock  has  struck  his  usual  hour  of  bed-time,  the 
striking  of  the  clock  has  determined  his  will.  In  either  case,  it 
may  be  so,  or  may  be  otherwise.  It  may  be  that  he  is  such  an 
automaton  that  the  striking  of  the  clock  sends  him  off  to  bed,, 
just  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  liberates  the  cuckoo  that 
accompanies  the  striking  of  the  hour.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
rightness  of  a  course  of  action,  once  seen,  takes  such  immediate 
and  complete  possession  of  the  will,  that  the  action  is  as  much 
determined  by  its  rightness,  as  the  egress  of  the  cuckoo  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  striking  of  the  clock.  But  the  other  alternative  is 
quite  as  possible,  and  much  more  probable.  The  reason  why  the: 
man  does  right  need  not  be, — generally  is  not, — the  efficient  cause 
of  his  doing  right.  The  rightness  in  itself  may  generate  no¬ 
impulse  to  act.  The  striking  of  the  hour  may  generate  no 
impulse  to  move.  The  supply  of  efficient  cause  may — 
though  it  need  not, — come  from  elsewhere  in  both  cases,, 
namely,  from  the  man’s  own  volition.  He  resolves  to  do  right. 
He  resolves  to  go  to  bed  punctually.  And  though  he  acts  be¬ 
cause  it  is  right,  because  the  fixed  hour  has  arrived,  the  efficient 
cause  may  well  be  his  resolve,  and  not  the  reason  for  his  resolve. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  when  you  strike  a  billiard-ball,  the 
efficient  cause  must  be  the  perception  by  which  you  regulate 
the  direction  of  the  blow,  as  say  that  when  a  man  does  right, 
the  efficient  cause  must  be  the  sense  of  rightness.  The 
question  is  not  why  a  man  wills,  but  it  is  this, — what 
determines  his  will?  And  the  reason  why  he  wills  may 
have  little  or  no  operative  power  iu  actually  putting  his  will 
in  motiou.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact  where  the  opera¬ 
tive  influence  comes  from.  We  maintain  that  a  man  who 
knows  himself,  often  knows  perfectly  what  the  spontaneous  re¬ 
sultant  of  all  the  influences  acting  upon  him  will  be  unless 
he  intervenes  to  resist  that  resultant  influence ;  but  that  he. 
may  exert  a  certain  limited,  but  still  efficient  amount  of  “  antl- 
impulsive”  effort,  as  the  late  Dr.  AVard  happily  termed  it, 
in  opposition  to  that  resultant  influence.  We  do  not  say 
that  a  youth  brought  up  in  one  set  of  habits  can  suddenly 
take  up  his  free-will,  break  with  his  past,  and  so  revolu¬ 
tionise  himself  as  to  make  himself  a  new  set  of  habits.  AVe  da- 
not  say  that  the  amount  of  “  anti-impulsive  effort”  which  every 
man  has  at  his  disposal  is  unlimited.  AVe  do  siy  only  this, — 
that  healthy  and  mature  minds  undoubtedly  find  in  themselves, 
the  power  of  resisting,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  total  set  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  their  hereditary  and  personal  inclinations  and  habits,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  this  to  a  latent  tendency  of  which 
the  man  is  unconscious,  because,  if  that  were  the  explanation,  the 
latent  tendency,  however  unconscious  he  might  be  of  it,  would 
take  its  effect  on  him  by  inclining  him  so  to  act ;  whereas,  all 
he  is  conscious  of  in  these  cases  is  the  utmost  disinclination 
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so  to  act,  and  tbc  positive  self-assurance  that  if  he  does  not  make 
a  most  fatiguing  and  distressing  effort  against  the  grain  of  all 
his  latent  and  patent  tendencies,  judgment  will  go  by  default 
on  the  wrong  side. 

Further,  we  press  on  Dr.  Maudsley  to  explain  to  us  how 
the  illusion  of  freedom  arises,  if  there  be,  as  he  says,  “  far 
more  necessity  in  man  than  in  nature,  and  far  more 
freedom  in  nature  than  in  man”  (p.  127).  On  his  view 
of  the  subject,  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  the  illusion  of 
free  will.  Everything  in  our  experience,  he  declares,  points 
to  the  absolute  uniformity  of  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  as  the  very  notion  of  cause  is  closely  bound  up  with  that 
absolute  uniformity  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  the  conception 
of  a  spiritual  break  in  the  chain  of  causation  ought  to  be,  in  his 
view,  a  grotesque  perversity  of  the  mind  more  akin  to  insanity 
than  sanity.  And  that,  indeed,  is  his  view  of  it.  He  uniformly 
treats  the  notion  of  any  self-determining  power  as  proper  to 
lunatics,  in  whom  it  is  very  often  extravagantly  caricatured. 
But  surely  he  is  bound  to  account  for  the  origin  of  what  is  to 
him  so  very  mad  a  notion  in  the  sanest  and  most  practical  minds 
of  the  day.  We  have  come  upon  but  one  hint  of  such  an  explan¬ 
ation  in  Dr.  Maudsley ’s  book.  It  is  in  the  section  on  “  What 
Consciousness  tells  us  Concerning  Will,”  one  of  the  ablest  sections 
in  the  book,  and  one  on  which  alone  it  would  be  easy  to  write  a 
treatise.  The  suggestion  is  this, — that  as  consciousness  tells  us 
nothing,  except  concerning  the  moment,  and  as  we  are  dependent 
on  memory — memory,  with  all  its  inadequacy  and  inaccuracy — 
for  the  history  of  the  states  which  led  up  to  that  moment,  the 
notion  of  freedom  probably  arises  from  the  comparative  shadow 
and  oblivion  into  which  the  antecedent  and  determining  con¬ 
ditions  have  fallen.  At  least,  that  is  how  we  understand  the 
passage  to  which  we  refer.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“Consciousness  makes  known  the  actual  choice  or  volition,  but 
does  not  make  known  the  pre-existent  order  of  events  ;  it  does  not 
reveal  what  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  in  the  uuillumined 
region  :  it  is  the  self-revelation  of  the  moment,  and  no  more.  But 
how  infinitely  small  is  that  revelation  compared  with  what  we  learn 
by  observation  and  experience  of  self  and  of  others,  and  by  the  history 
of  human  doings  in  all  time  and  in  all  places,  needs  not  be  pointed 
out.  The  one  is  the  coruscating  point  of  a  moment,  the  other 
embraces  length  of  time  and  breadth  of  space.  As  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  moreover,  is  immediate — that  is  to  say,  is  strictly  the 
expression  of  its  present  state — it  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
have  direct  regard  to  any  former  state  of  consciousness  ;  otherwise, 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  a  present  state  of  consciousness  could 
be  itself  and  a  former  state  of  consciousness  at  the  same  instant.  If 
it  steps  beyond  the  instant,  we  have  no  longer  to  do  with  the  direct 
deliverance  of  itself,  but  with  the  indirect  evidence  of  memory  of 
antecedent  consciousness,  not  with  introspective  certainty,  but  with 
retrospective  fallacy  ;  staying  in  the  instant,  how  can  it  help  falling 
into  the  illusion  of  an  undetermined  will  ?” 

Now,  the  answer  to  tlrafc  clever  suggestion  is  that  if  it  were 
good  for  anything,  it  would  be  good  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  illusion  of  an  undetermined  will  in  the  form  in  which 
we  actually  find  it  in  man.  On  that  view,  we  should  have 
“the  illusion  of  an  undetermined  will”  in  respect  to  every 
act  of  our  live^.  A  man  insults  me,  and  I  promptly  give  him  a 
blow  which  kills  him.  Interrogated  about  that  blow,  I  say  that 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  involuntary,  and  due  to  a  burst  of  passion 
which  I  had  no  more  power  to  prevent  at  the  time  (doubtless 
owing  to  want  of  discipline  in  the  past)  than  I  have  the  power 
to  prevent  a  start  when  a  report  goes  off  suddenly  at  my  ear. 
But  Dr.  Maudsley’s  theory  would  make  it  just  as  natural  to 
indulge  “the  illusion”  of  freedom  in  that  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  deliberate  resolve,  taken  after  much  inward  debate.  It 
is  just  as  true  that  the  consciousness  in  that  case,  too, 
applies  only  to  the  moment;  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
past  states  which  determined  my  impulse  of  the  moment  is  a 
mere  matter  of  memory  ;  and  that  therefore  I  am  liable  to  ascribe 
to  free-will  what  the  “  fallacy  of  memory  ”  prevents  me  from 
tracing  back  to  the  moral  habits  of  the  past.  Dr.  Maudsley 
fails  to  see  that  his  account  of  the  illusion  of  freedom  would 
explain  just  as  well  why  we  ought  to  imagine  actions  to  be  free 
which  we  never  for  a  moment  suppose  to  be  free,  as  why  we 
ought  to  imagine  actions  to  be  free  which  we  do  most  imjoeri- 
ously  assert  to  result  from  our  own  self-caused  volition,  and  from 
nothing  else.  Again,  no  man  thinks  that  he  is  at  liberty  either 
to  smell  or  not  to  smell  a  powerful  odour.  But  Dr.  Maudsley  s 
suggestion  as  to  the  limited  scope  of  immediate  consciousness 
would  be  just  as  good  for  explaining  why  we  had,  if  we  had, 
any  such  illusion  of  freedom,  as  it  is  for  explaining  why  we  imagine 
volitions  to  be  free  which,  according  to  him,  are  quite  as  deeply 
rooted  in  the  history  of  the  past  as  is  the  sense  of  a  powerful 
odour  in  the  physical  origin  of  that  odour. 


One  word  only  as  to  the  physiological  side  of  Dr.  Maudsley 's 
book.  That  there  is  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  indisputable 
physical  conditions  of  free  volition,  which  Dr.  Maudsley  says 
with  very  great  force,  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  But  when 
he  asserts  (p.  118)  “  that  there  is  not  a  single  bodily  pheno¬ 
menon  that  has  not  its  sufficient  determining  conditions  in  an 
antecedent  state  of  the  body,”  we  reply  simply  that  either  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  what  “  the  body  ”  includes,— a 
subject  on  which,  perhaps,  he  is  himself  not  quite  clear,— or  that 
if  we  do,  we  challenge  his  statement  of  the  fact.  If  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  a  number  of  people  by  sheer  force  of  united, 
volition  can  influence  not  a  few  persons,  wholly  uuconscious  of 
what  that  volition  is,  to  perform  some  specified  and  complicated, 
action  previously  agreed  upon  without  these  persons  being  in 
the  least  able  to  guess  its  nature,  we  call  that  a  bodily  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  has  no  sufficient  determining  conditions  in  the 
antecedent  state  of  the  body,  as  we  know  it,  unless  Dr.  Maudsley 
very  largely  modify  his  ordinary  use  of  the  word  “  body.”  And. 
if,  again,  it  be  true, — as  a  great  deal  of  cumulative  evideuce 
goes  to  show, — that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  dying 
people,  and  fewer  but  still  indisputable  cases  in  which 
people  in  health,  can  produce  on  persons  at  a  distance 
the  impression  of  their  presence,  and  of  some  special  con¬ 
dition  of  their  mind  at  the  moment  of  that  visionary  presence, 
then  we  say  that  this  is  a  bodily  phenomenon  of  which 
the  determining  condition  appears  to  be  in  the  main,  not 
an  antecedent  state  of  the  body,  but  an  antecedent  state  of  tho 
feelings  and  the  mind.  But  this  is  the  class  of  facts  which 
physiological  psychology  prefers  to  ignore,  rather  than  to 
investigate  and  explain. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  COMBEHURST.* 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  come  across  a  book  which  bears 
such  strong  testimony  to  the  good  disposition  of  its  writer 
as  does  The  Romance  of  Comhehurst.  It  impresses  the 
reader  as  a  romauce  written  in  the  “  sweet  spring-time  ” 
by  a  young  author,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity. 
Nothing  seems  impossible,  nothing  that  is  right  to  do,  too- 
difficult  to  be  done.  Great  sacrifices  are  willingly  made  and 
gracefully  accepted,  with  an  approving  nod  and  smile  from  our 
authoress,  which  seem  to  say,  “  Good  girl !  that  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,”  or,  “  Well  done,  my  boy  !  that  was  your  duty,  and 
you  have  done  it,  not  that  any  boy  worthy  the  name  could 
have  done  less.  Still,  we  hear — though  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe  it — that  there  are  boys  who  are  not  worthy  the  name  ; 
therefore,  we  commend  you.”  No  oue  is  exalted  or  made  much 
of  for  doing  his  or  her  duty;  the  author  takes  it  all  in  simple 
good-faith,  as  if  it  were  the  only  natural  line  of  action  under  the 
circumstances,  which,  as  we  have  said,  and  said  in  all  seriousness, 
speaks  volumes  for  her  own  character  and  disposition.  In 
the  same  good-faith  she  tells  all  the  rest  of  her  decidedly  im¬ 
probable  story  as  though  it  were  unquestionably  quite  true, 
almost  beguiling  us  into  accepting  it  all  in  the  same  spirit. 
There  is  no  apology,  no  explanation,  and  certainly  when  you 
are  telling  an  improbable  story,  that  is  the  wise  way  in  which 
to  do  it ;  only,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
our  authoress  thinks  it  to  be  improbable. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  you  can  do  everything,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  to  those  around  you,  if  you  only  do  it  in 
the  right  way;  aud  the  instance  given  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  taken  from  humble  life.  A  cat  walks  daintily  into 
a  room  on  a  cold  winter’s  day,  and  with  a  benign  glance  at  the 
company  and  a  melodious  purring  sound,  she  walks  leisurely 
round,  selects  for  herself  the  warmest  place  in  the  room — 
perhaps  the  only  warm  place,  right  in  front  of  the  fire— curls 
herself  up  and  goes  serenely  to  sleep,  secure  that  no  one  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  question  her  right  to  sleep  wheievei  in¬ 
clination  prompts  her  to  sleep.  No  one  calls  it  selfish,  no  one  is 
annoyed,  because  she  has  done  it  so  prettily  and  gracefully. 
Indeed,  every  one  experiences  an  access  of  warmth  and  comfort 
in  themselves,  from  beholding  pussy’s  blissful  repose.  Now, 
imagine  the  same  thing  done  in  a  different  way,  and  by  a  less 
self-possessed  individual— if  it  were  done  hurriedly,  or  noisily, 
or  clumsily,  or  diffidently  even,  or  in  any  way  obtru- 
sivelv,  what  a  storm  of  indignation  it  would  excite  in  the 
bosoms  of  all  beholders  ?  How  thoughtless,  how  incon¬ 
siderate,  how  selfish  !  No,  it  must  be  done  as  the  cat  does 
it,  without  a  sound  or  a  gesture  to  provoke  criticism,  or  it  must 
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not  be  done  at  all.  In  like  manner,  in  telling  an  improbable 
story,  do  it  confidently,  boldly,  unhesitatingly— never  pretend 
to  explain  anything— and  pleasantly,  and  you  will,  for  tlie  most 
part,  carry  your  readers  with  you  without  criticism— aud  the 
authoress  of  The  Romance  of  Combehurst  has  thus  succeeded  in 
a  great  measure  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  ourselves  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  for  it  is  our  business  to  criticise.  First, 
however,  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  story.  You 
breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  open  windows,  large  rooms,  the 
scent  of  flowers,  dewy  roses,  old  trees,  with  their  fresh  spring 
green  or  their  rich  autumn  tints  ;  and  even  when  you  are  taken 
to  a  home  behind  a  small  shop  in  London,  you  are  treated  to  a 
long,  snug  parlour,  and  to  a  large  lumber-room,  tidy  and  clean, 
with  air  and  space,  and  containing  a  fine  piano,  where  the 
heroine  may  cultivate  her  glorious  voice  at  her  own  sweet  will, 
or  nearly  so. 

Every  one  in  this  book  is  either  good  and  kind  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  or  becomes  so  in  the  course  of  the  second  volume.  Even 
the  wicked  hero,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to  possess  himself, 
by  means  of  marrying  the  heroine,  of  the  property  which  he 
Lnows  to  be  hers,  but  which  is  supposed  by  the  world  at  large 
to  be  his — and  whose  baseness  is  a  great  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  gentle  authoress — suddenly  and  completely  reforms,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  this  same  cousin,  offering  him,  by  deed  of 
gift,  the  whole  property  of  which  she  has  unexpectedly  become 
possessed,  and  asking  only,  in  return,  that  he  would  desist  from 
his  attempts  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  absolve  her  from  the 
promise,  which  she  gave  to  her  dying  grandmother,  to  try  to 
care  for  him.  When  he  had  read  this  letter,  “  surprise,  agita¬ 
tion,  and  at  last  a  great  and  sudden  remorse,  seemed  to  over¬ 
power  him,  as  the  strong-willed,  imperious  man  bowed  his  head  on 
his  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  utter  self-humiliation.”  From 
this  position  he  rises  eventually,  writes  to  his  cousin  confessing 
his  guilt,  aud  instantly  makes  preparations  for  leaving  the 
country  and  toiling  in  some  distant  land,  to  earn,  with  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  sufficient  money  with  which  to  repay 
his  cousin  all  that  he  had  spent  since  he  became  aware 
that  the  property  belonged  to  her.  This  sudden  and  com¬ 
plete  reformation  taxes  the  powers  of  credulity,  already  con¬ 
siderably  stretched,  a  little  too  far,  and  we  could  scarcely  blame 
the  reader,  if  at  this  point,  he  encroached  somewhat  on  our  pre¬ 
rogative  of  criticism,  or  if  he  were  slightly  incredulous  as  to  the 
“dark  glances,”  the  “vehement  storms  of  invective  which 
burst  from  his  lips,”  &c.,  of  which  we  have  heard  before  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  same  young  hero.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the 
high-minded  younger  brother,  Basil,  who  is  also  in  love  with 
the  heiress,  and  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  decides  that  he  must 
share  his  brother’s  exile.  “  If  he  is  shamed,”  he  says,  “  I  am 
shamed.  If  he  is  rightly  self-exiled,  I  am  rightly  self-exiled,  too 
and  he  goes,  without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  his  feelings. 
Heand  Dorothy  enter  together  upon  the  final  trial,  which  is  toper- 
feet  their  already  almost  perfect  characters,  and  Vernon,  in  his 
distant  home,  fast  approaches  the  same  desirable  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Vernon’s  exile  has  the  good  effect  also  of  raising  a  frivolous 
young  lady,  who  is  attached  to  him,  to  the  high  level  which  he 
and  his  family  have  attained.  All  this  is  very  pleasant  and 
satisfactory,  aud  we  willingly  confess  that,  if  we  are  to  have 
•either  a  superfluity  of  goodness  or  a  superfluity  of  naughtiness, 
in  a  story,  we  infinitely  prefer  the  former. 

The  actors  in  The  Romance  of  Combehurst  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  natural  or  life-like.  Their  talk  is  decidedly  formal,  old- 
fashioned  and  stilted,  and  the  ends  of  their  sentences  are  too 
finely  rounded  off  for  ordinary  conversation.  For  instance, 
Vernon  concludes  an  address  to  his  brother  with,  “I  will  leave 
you  to  your  pleasant  reflections,  and  seek  the  rest  which  I  sorely 
need;”  and  Basil  says  to  himself,  “  Meanwhile,  I,  too,  am  weary, 
and  must  to  bed.”  He  talks,  too,  of  “wotting  ”  of,  instead  of 
“knowing  of.”  lie  is  au  exceedingly  good  young  man,  and  re¬ 
minds  us,  somewhat,  of  Miss  Austen’s  Edmund,  in  Mansfield 
Parle,  in  his  way  of  lecturing  and  setting  others  to  rights,  in  a 
perfectly  gentle  and  courteous,  but  slightly  priggish  fashion ; 
he,  however,  would  certainly  not  have  knocked  under  about  the 
acting,  had  he  been  in  Edmund’s  place.  Basil,  again,  speaks  to 
his  young  protege  patronisingly  as  “  child,”  or  in  such  terms  as 
these,  “  There,  that  is  my  wise  pupil,  again.”  Most  of  the 
actors  in  this  drama  address  one  another  in  the  exclamatory 
fashion  so  common  in  books  fifty  years  since,—*1  My  kind 
Robin,”  “  My  dear  Master,”  “  My  good  pupil,”  “  Dear  Madam,” 
“  Little  Dorothy,”  &c. ;  and  a  superfluity  of  “  Ma’ams,” 
“  Sirs,”  and  “  Misses  ”  appears  constantly ;  and  we  even  find 


“  Oh,  Sir  !”  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  after  the  manner  of 
the  good  little  boy  in  Mark  Twain’s  story. 

The  two  Mr.  Rigbys  are  certainly  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
having  no  relatives  with  whom  to  divide  the  property  and  money 
which  they  inherit  from  old  “  Lady  Hurst,”  as  their  own  claim  to 
itdatesback  as  far  as  their  great-great- grandfather  on  the  mother’s 
side  ;  but  this  authoress  is  generous  in  her  bestowal  upon  her 
characters  of  all  fine  things,  both  spiritual  aud  temporal,  amongst 
which  last  are  titles,  which  she  bestows  with  as  much  inaccuracy  as 
generosity.  A  certain  Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  baronet,  great-grandfather 
to  old  Lady  Hurst,  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
public  singer,  of  the  name  of  Dorothy — who  accompanies  herself 
on  the  guit  ar ! — and  marries  her ;  and  on  her  marriage  that  lady  is 
supposed  to  become  Lady  Dorothy  Hurst,  a  title  which  she  could 
only  have  possessed  had  she  been  the  daughter  of  an  earl  at  least. 
Later  on,  and  stranger  still,  the  daughter  of  a  baronet  appar¬ 
ently  inherits  her  father’s  title,  and  is  called  “  Lady  Hurst  ” — 
the  old  lady  with  whose  death  the  story  begins— and  the 
baronetcy  is  made  to  descend  through  her  to  her  son,  who  is 
described  as  “  Sir  Maurice  Hurst,  Bart.”  Perhaps,  since  titles 
are  so  very  hereditary  in  this  family,  it  may  not  be  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  coincidence  that  family  likenesses  insist  on  de¬ 
scending  with  the  same  exemplary  pertinacity.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hall  of  Combehurst,  Dorothy — then 
supposed  to  be  the  adopted  child  of  the  old  lodge-keeper — is 
struck  with  the  wonderful,  almost  exact  likeness  between  Mr. 
Basil  Rigby  and  his  great-great-great-great-grandfather,  Sir 
Basil  Hurst ;  and  Basil  sees  the  veritable  Dorothy  herself,  to 
whom  he  has  just  presented  a  guitar,  in  the  portrait  of  her 
great-great-great-grandmother,  the  “  Lady  Dorothy  Hurst  ” 
before  mentioned,  with  whom  Sir  Cecil  Hurst  (why  not  Sir 
Basil,  to  make  the  coincidence  complete?)  fell  in  love  while  she 
was  singing  to  the  guitar. 

The  history  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  heroine  is 
strangely  similar.  Both  were  only  children,  both  had  well- 
meaning  but  severe  mothers,  who  made  their  homes  un¬ 
endurable  to  them ;  they  ran  away,  and  were  married ;  both 
died,  and,  before  dying,  both  wrote  repentant  letters  to  their 
respective  mothers.  Both  these  letters  failed  in  reaching  the 
hands  for  which  they  were  destined.  One  was  laid  aside  in  the 
pocket  of  a  coat  which  was  never  again  unwrapped  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Lady  Hurst,  the  other  was  put  away  in  a  box  which 
was  never  opened  in  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Wilson, — and  hence 
arise  the  mystery  of  the  story.  These  strange  circumstances 
are,  of  course,  not  huddled  grossly  together,  as  we  have  huddled 
them,  but  are  discreetly  distributed  over  the  second  volume,  and 
told  in  the  simple,  credulous  style  of  this  authoress.  The  co¬ 
incidences  are  not  unbecomingly  prominent,  until  we  set  to  work 
to  pull  the  book  to  pieces ;  and  when  we  have  said  our  worst,  it 
still  remains  a  lively  story,  full  of  agreeable  people  with  refined 
feelings  and  exceptionally  high  principles,  even  down  to  the 
good  old  family  lawyer.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  lovely 
neighbourhood  — a  neighbourhood,  we  imagine,  compounded  of 
the  writer’s  experience  of  the  New  Forest  and  the  Quantock 
Hills — and  the  story  is  written  by  a  thorough  lover  of  Nature 
and  of  her  kind,  as  well  as  by  an  ardent  believer  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  good  over  evil. 


COLONEL  MALLESON’S  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIVE* 

“  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,”  writes  Colonel  Malleson  in  his 
preface,  “  that  the  title  of  the  people  of  these  Islands  to  control 
the  interests  of  the  vast  populations  inhabiting  Hindustan,  so 
often  called  in  question  during  recent  years,  might  be  fairly 
investigated  by  a  crucial  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
warriors  and  statesmen  whose  title  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  Indian  Empire  has  never  been  questioned.”  It 
is  not  quite  clear  what  a  crucial  examination  may  be  or  do,  but 
did  it  never  occur  to  Colonel  Malleson  that  the  “proceedings  ” 
of  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Wellesley  have  been  tolerably 
well  investigated  already,  by  friends  and  foes  alike  ?  Did  it 
never  occur  to  him  that  the  accretions  made  to  our  empire  since 
the  days  of  Clive  and  Wellesley  have  rendered  their  “  proceed¬ 
ings  ”  of  not  much  weight,  as  affecting  our  title  to  rule  our 
Indian  Empire  as  at  present  constituted  ?  Finally,  did  it  never 
occur  to  him  that  the  title  of  the  English  race  to  rule  “the  vast 
populations  inhabiting  Hindustan  ”  depends  not  at  all  on  the 
greater  or  less  injustice  which  may  have  accompanied  the  “pro¬ 
ceedings  ”  of  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  have  founded 
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and  built  up  our  empire  in  the  East?  Our  title  rests 
on  th )  fact  that  we  are  a  superior  race  to  the  vast  “  popu¬ 
lations”  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  govern.  That  this 
undertaking  involves,  in  )oro  conscientiae  publico),  duties  and 

liabilities  which - but  really  the  observations  that  Colonel 

Mallesou  s  idea  challenges  are  so  alarmingly  obvious,  that  we 
shrink  from  making  them.  We  shall  criticise  his  book,  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  biography  of  Clive,  aud  refrain  from  troubling  our 
readers  with  his  “  crucial  examination.”  And  we  do  this  con¬ 
tentedly  enough,  because  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  in  this 
work  the  slightest  attempt  to  traverse  or  rectify  the  verdict 
which  has  long  been  passed  on  Clive’s  work,  or  to  connect 
that  work  with  the  “title”  which  “has  so  often  been  called 
in  question  during  recent  years.” 

There  was  room  for  a  new  life  of  Clive.  There  is 
room  for  a  new  biography  of  all  our  greatest  men,  with 
the  exception  of  Scott  and  Johnson,  and  perhaps,  but 
this  is  dubious,  of  Kelson.  Readers  of  Macaulay’s  essay 
do  not  need  to  be  told  why  the  labours  of  Mill,  Orme, 
and  Sir  John  Malcolm  left  the  coast  clear  for  Gleig’s 
Life  of  Clive,  which  was  a  respectable  performance  of 
the  middle-rate,  and  as  such  neither  better  nor  worse,  in  our 
opinion,  than  the  work  before  us.  Eor  Colonel  Malleson,  if  he 
does  not  “  altogether  lack  the  abilities  ”  that  a  biographer 
should  be  “  dressed  in,”  lacks  most  of  them.  He  cannot  treat  a 
great  theme  greatly,  and  he  indulges  in  petty  bombast. 
“  A  giant  in  isolation  feels  no  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
dwarfs,”  for  instance,  is  a  sounding  sentence  which  signifies 
little  or  nothing  when  applied,  as  it  is  by  Colonel  Malleson,  to 
the  failures  which  Wellesley,  Ellenborough,  and  Clive  proved  to 
be  in  the  sphere  oE  English  politics.  Moreover,  Colonel  Malleson’s 
style  is  neither  vivid  nor  nervous.  His  moral  reflections  are  so 
obvious  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  platitudes.  His  political 
reflections  are  anything  but  “  flashes  of  sagacity.”  As  a  military 
historian,  he  is  at  his  best,  but  even  here  he  has  managed  to 
show,  quite  gratuitously,  that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  careers  of 
other  conquerors  as  he  is  conversant  with  that  of  Clive.  It  was 
not  “caution”  which  prevented  Kapoleon  from  makiug  Boro¬ 
dino  a  decisive  victory  ;  and  if  ho  had  thrown  the  whole  of  his 
Guard  into  the  fight,  “all  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from 
Russia,”  which  Colonel  Malleson  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
not,  would  have  followed  from  his  prolonged  stay  in  Moscow, 
and  from  the  resolution  of  the  Czar  and  his  people,  which  there 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  a  more  damaging  defeat  on  the 
Moskwa  would  have  altered.  It  is  idle,  too,  to  suppose  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Craone  materially  affected  the  result 
of  the  campaign  in  France  in  1814.  That  was  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  from  the  hour  when  Kapoleon  wrote,  after  Montmirail,  to 
his  representatives  at  Cliatillon  to  take  a  less  humble  attitude. 
Again,  “  want  of  scruple  ”  was  not  fatal  personally  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  nor  to  Julius  Cresar,  whom  Colonel  Malleson 
affectedly  calls  Cains  Julius;  neither  did  Frederick  the  Great 
triumph  in  spite  of  his  want  of  scruple,  nor  does  “  his  work, 
continued  on  the  same  basis,  triumph  still.”  Kapoleon  rubbed 
that  work  clean  off  the  slate ;  and  Scharnhorst  and  Stein  are 
the  real  founders  of  Prussia’s  present  greatness.  And  even 
with  regard  to  Kapoleon,  it  was  not  his  “  want  of  scruple  ” 
that  ruined  him,  but,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  emphatically 
said,  his  utter  want,  at  times,  of  common-sense.  As  the  last 
four  blunders  occur  in  one  of  the  score  of  pages  of  needless 
summary  and  dubious  comment  which  Colonel  Malleson  naively 
calls  the  “  Character  ”  of  Clive,  this  will  be  as  good  a  place 
as  we  are  likely  to  find  for  making  some  strictures  on  that 
“character,”  for  Macaulay’s  essay  and  ubiquitous  examiners 
have  made  the  remarkable  career  of  Clive  a  matter  of 
such  common  knowledge  that  we  may  refer  to  any  step  in  it 
without  any  preliminary  words  of  elucidation.  In  Clive’s 
second  administration,  then,  he  showed  himself,  to  use  Colonel 
Mallesou’s  expression,  “  in  all  respects  the  virtuous,  resolute, 
far-sighted  reformer  and  statesman.”  This  is  true,  but  when 
Colonel  Malleson  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  reason 
iu  the  men  who  argued  that  when  Clive  bore  himself 
thus,  that  “it  was  in  very  deed  Satan  reproving  sin”; 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  victor  of  Plassy  had  made 
his  fortune  should  have  prevented  him  from  returning  to 
India ;  and  finally,  that  “  men  will  not  stand  to  be  lectured 
by  a  man  who  has  profited  by  the  vices  which  he  denounces  in 
them,”  our  answer  is  simple.  Every  one  remembers  how  Macaulay 
proves  that  although  criminal  justice  knows  nothing  of  set-off, 
history  takes  wider  views.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said  than 


that.  When  Satan  rebukes  sin  he  will  be  playing  the  hypocrite, 
or  will,  as  Burns  wished  he  would,  be  taking  a  thought  and 
mending.  Kow,  Clive  was  no  hypocrite,  and  far  indeed  as  we 
are  from  agreeing  with  Colonel  Malleson’s  notion  that  his 
character  is  “  an  open  book,  which  all  who  run  may  read” — an 
amusing  variation  this,  of  the  time-honoured  misquotation  from 
Habakkuk,  for  nothing  hinders  that  an  open  book  may  be 
printed  in  type  as  small  as  that  of  Pickering’s  diamond 
edition  of  Shakespeare— it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  Clive 
was  honestly  blind  to  the  immorality  of  his  worst  deeds. 
Assume  that  he  was  not,  look  at  him  as  Satan  rebuking  sin,  it 
is  still  clear  that  the  sin  which  he  was  rebuking  was  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  sin  of  which  he  was  conscious.  Imagine  him 
saying,  in  colloquial  language,  to  the  men  who  defended  their 
own  laches  by  identifying  it  with  his  own  “I  sheared  a  shep¬ 
herd,  closely  belike  and  cruelly  perhaps  ;  but  he  was  an  evil 
shepherd  to  his  flock,  and  if  I  went  too  fast  and  too  far,  what 
matter  ?  But  you,  gentlemen,  are  bent  on  shearing  more 
closely  aud  cruelly  the  sheep  themselves.  I  can  keep  you  from 
doing  so,  and  I  will.”  And  he  did;  and  whatever  Colonel 
Malleson  may  say,  the  admiration  which  Clive’s  second 
administration  deservedly  claims  must  be  extended  in  some 
degree  to  Clive  himself.  And  as  to  the  forcible-feeble  gnome 
that  “  men  will  not  stand  to  be  lectured,”  &c.,  that  depends.  Like 
the  Yankee  sportsman’s  beaver,  they’ll  “  hev  to,”  if  the  lecturer 
has  a  will  like  Clive’s,  and  power  like  his  to  enforce  that  will. 

Approaching  this  Life  from  another  side,  we  find  none  of  the 
details  which  we  eagerly  look  for,  when  we  come  across  any 
hitherto  unread  account  of  Clive.  Suicide  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sub¬ 
ject  not  more  dismal  than  dull ;  and  the  conventional  solution 
of  “  temporary  insanity  ”  is  as  wise,  on  the  whole,  in  ail  cases, 
as  it  is  probably  false  in  many.  But  this  l'emark  applies  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  suicides,  and  not  to  such  an  exceptional 
man  as  Clive.  Did  he  commit  suicide,  after  all?  We  hold 
that  he  did  not,  if  he  perished  by  an  over-dose  of  laudanum, 
against  which  he  had  been  specially  warned.  For  cases 
not  a  few  have  occurred  where  men  have  taken  what 
other’s  deemed  an  over-dose  aud  more,  and  have  recovered. 
But  if  a  penknife  was  used,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
make  out  whether  it  was  or  no,  then,  whether  Clive  used  it  as 
one  who  deliberately  chooses  to  bear  “  the  natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  ”  no  longer,  or  used  it  when  his  mind  for  the 
moment  was  unhinged,  his  suicide  suggests  some  questions  that 
are  worth  considering.  Macaulay  speaks  with  character¬ 
istic  confidence  of  a  “  great  mind  ruined  by  the  pang 
of  wounded  honour,  by  the  weariness  of  satiety,  by  fatal 
diseases  and  still  more  fatal  remedies.”  But  parsimony  of 
causes  holds  in  other  matters  as  well  as  natural  science,  and  the 
pain  of  the  gall-stones  was  more  likely  to  act  as  a  counter- 
irritant  than  not  to  the  pangs  of  wounded  honour  (if  Clive  ever 
felt  any),  and  vice  versa.  Then  as  to  the  weariness  of  satiety 
and  the  laudanum.  It  would  certainly  be  interesting,  and  in¬ 
structive,  too,  to  learn,  if  we  may  compare  small  things  with 
great,  whether  Clive’s  satiety  had  anything  in  common  with 
the  satiety  which  brought  the  late  Mr.  Sayers,  of  valorous 
memory,  to  an  early  grave.  Was  the  “  Clive  party  ”  analogous 
to  poor  Tom’s  Circus  ?  Was  the  great  soldier  and  statesman 
as  resourceless  when  his  occupation  was  gone  as  the  great 
pugilist  was  ?  What  were  Clive’s  personal  habits?  Was  read¬ 
ing  a  sealed  fountain  of  delight  to  him  ?  Did  he  drink  ?  Did 
he  gamble  ?  And,  finally,  was  there  anything  in  his  sayings- 
and  doings  that  could  be  regarded  as  a  herald  of  approach¬ 
ing  insanity  ?  For  opium,  though  it  ruins  the  will  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  wastes  the  muscles  of  a  man,  leaves  his  intellect 
unimpaired  and  sound,  though,  by  reason  of  the  will’s  weak¬ 
ness,  no  longer  always  available.  Colonel  Malleson  makes 
no  addition  to  the  story  of  Clive  sitting  taciturn  for  hours 
together  in  company,  and  breaking  out  with  fire  and  energy 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  some  subject  which  interested 
him,— on  the  way,  for  instance,  that  England  should  be 
defended  in  case  of  invasion.  “And  that  man  cut  his- 
throat !”  was  Johnson’s  comment  on  this  story ;  and  as 
we  can  find  no  other  reference  to  Clive  in  Boswell,  we  must 
say  that  Macaulay  was  building  on  a  very  slight  foundation,  if 
it  was  for  this,  and  for  this  only,  that  he  says  that  Johnson 
always  spoke  of  Clive  as  an  incarnate  fiend. 

Readers  of  Macaulay’s  essay  may  be  surprised  at  the  high  place 
which  he  assigns  to  Clive  as  a  General.  It  is  only  justice  to 
Colonel  Malleson  to  say  that  his  narrative  of  Clive’s  military 
career  gives  us  full  warrant  for  placing  Clive  fourth  on  the  list  of 
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the  commanders  that  England  has  produced.  It  is  strange  that 
he  has  chosen  a  motto  for  his  book  from  Carlyle,  for  Carlyle 
appears,  and  might  inferentially  be  proved  from  his  account 
of  Wolfe’s  death,  to  have  never  heard  of  Clive.  We  must 
also  protest  against  Colonel  Malleson’s  mode  of  spelling 
Indian  proper  names.  The  “  fad  ”  which  gives  us  “  Kanchi- 
puran  ”  for  “  Conjeveran  ”  is  worse  than  that  which  offers  ns 
“Korinth”  for  “Corinth,”  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
value  of  this  work  for  students  is  sensibly  and  materially 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  no  atlas  has  been  published  in 
English,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  language,  which  can  be 
used  with  it.  It  provokes  a  smile,  too,  to  find  that  the  nemesis 
of  phonetic  spelling  exacts  inconsistency  as  a  penalty  from 
the  votaries  of  that  “fad”  in  India  as  well  as  in  Hellas. 
“  Plassey,”  which  ought,  if  Colonel  Malleson  is  right,  to  be 
spelt  “  Paliise,”  was  the  title,  he  says,  given  by  the  English  to 
the  victory,  and  must  be  respected.  Quite  so;  but  then,  by  all 
that  is  wonderful,  why  offer  us  “  Lakhnao  ”  for  “  Lucknow  ”? 
Inconsistency  may  not  be  the  sin  of  sins  which  impetuous 
Schiller  said  it  was,  but  fatuous  and  gratuitous  inconsistency 
should  be  avoided  by  a  historian  ;  and  though  Colonel  Malleson 
may  ignore  the  fact,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  in  the  next 
historical  work  which  is  written  on  India,  the  geographical 
names  will  either  appear  in  their  old  forms,  or  in  phonetic  forms 
which,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  will  not  be  the  same  as  his 
own. 


DE  PRESSENSE’S  “STUDY  OF  ORIGINS.”* 


De  Pressense  is  already  well  known  as  the  author  of  important 
historical  books  on  the  life  of  Christ,  and  on  the  early  years  of 
Christianity.  These  works  showed  that  he  was  a  diligent  and 
competent  historical  student,  and  they  also  revealed  speculative 
power  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  various  phases  of  the  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  Greek  aud  Roman  culture,  which  he 
had  to  describe,  led  him  to  ponder  deeply  on  the  ultimate  pro¬ 
blems  of  knowledge,  of  being  and  of  duty.  In  his  historical 
studies  he  found  phases  of  thought,  and  modes  of  regarding 
religion,  life,  and  duty,  which  he  also  found  in  scientific  and 
philosophical  discussion  among  the  chief  European  nations. 
He  has  consequently  studied  with  enthusiasm  and  success  the 
chief  currents  of  modern  thought,  anl  the  result  we  have  in  the 
yolume  now  before  us. 


He  calls  his  book  A  Study  of  Origins,  and  his  object  is  to 
examine  critically  the  various  theories  which  are  now  current 
regarding  knowledge,  beiug,  and  duty,  and  to  set  forth  what  he 
regards  as  the  true  solution  of  these  problems.  It  is  a  weighty 
task,  which  has  taxed  even  his  consummate  powers  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  Nor  has  he  been  successful  on  all  the  lines  of  attack  and 
defence.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  surrender  a  position  which 
might  be  easily  defended ;  sometimes  he  regards  as  vital  and 
important  positions  which  many  have  abandoned  as  indefen¬ 
sible.  But  when  all  allowances  are  made,  we  regard  this  work 
of  De  Pressense  as  of  great  importance,  and  as  a  weighty  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  philosophic  literature  of  our  time.  The  style  is 
clear,  lucid,  and  felicitous,  adapting  itself  readily  to  all  the 
sinuosities  of  his  subject.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  such  as 
to  make  each  chapter  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  and  all 
are  grouped  into  one  artistic  whole.  He  has  thought  out  his 
subject,  and  has  anticipated  the  objections  which  may  be 
brought  against  his  conclusions.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
the  book  is  written  is  thus  described  in  the  preface : — 

“To  think  freely  is  to  lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and  to  accept  simply 
the  results  of  experience.  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  experi¬ 
mental  science  is  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  principles  of  theism.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  science  to  demonstrate  these  principles  ;  all  that 
can  be  fairly  asked  of  it  is  to  recognise  their  possibility.  When 
once  this  possibility  of  a  divine  and  moral  world  is  granted,  other 
processes  of  experiment  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  supply 
its  demonstration  ;  the  way  is  open.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  would  bring  my  readers.  Ouce  thoroughly  established,  this  con¬ 
clusion  suffices  to  secure  to  humanity  its  most  precious  possession,— 
that  higher  life  apart  from  which  man  misses  all  that  distinguishes 
him  from  the  brute,  and  is  without  any  light  beyond  the  grave, 
without  any  compass  on  his  voyage  through  life,  without  morality, 
without  law,  without  liberty,  given  up  to  the  chances  of  brute  force, 
a  hopeless  and  degraded  thing.  I  refuse  to  accept  such  a  horoscope 
for  humanity.  If,  indeed,  the  first  and  final  term  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  were  force,  I  should  be  a  pessimist  of  the  sombrest  dye,  both  as 
regards  society  and  the  individual.”  (p.  xi.) 

The  issues  are  vital,  and  when  a  writer  is  thus  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  the  issue,  we  may  expect  him  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength. 


*A  Study  of  Origins  ;  or,  the  Problems  n /  Knowledge,  of  Being,  and  of  Duty 

an^Stouohto  '  Translated  by  Aunie  Ilirvvooi  LUlmden.  London  :  Hod 


One  feature  in  this  work  is  worthy  of  respect  and  of  imita¬ 
tion.  M.  de  Pressense  is  careful  to  state  the  opinions  of  his 
opponents  with  the  utmost  precision  and  aecuracj',  and  he 
always  speaks  of  them  with  the  respect  due  to  their  position 
and  eminence  iu  the  departments  of  science  they  have  respectively 
cultivated.  He  has  no  jealousy  of  science,  no  distrust  of  its 
method,  nor  fear  of  its  results.  He  is  a  theist,  aud  to  him 
jealousy  of  science  means  distrust  in  God.  But  he  is  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  method  and  results  of  science,  within 
their  proper  sphere,  and  the  vast  and  vague  speculations,  mainly 
of  the  negative  sort,  which  have  cast  their  dark  shadow  on  every 
side  around  the  stable-ground  of  science.  He  insists  that  the 
method  which  is  true  and  adequate  in  physicial  science  must  be 
modified  and  enlarged  when  we  study  the  phenomena  of  life, 
and  again,  must  be  further  enlarged  when  we  regard  moral, 
spiritual,  and  social  life.  The  method  of  study  must  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  modes  of  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge  must  be  adapted  to  the  diversity  of  objects  to  be 
known.  A  man  of  science  who  has  mastered  the  methods  of 
physical  science,  and  is  recognised  as  an  authority,  say,  on  light, 
heat,  or  electricity,  is  often  rendered  unfit  by  his  very  success 
in  his  own  field  of  knowledge  to  form  even  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  matters  of  a  more  complex  nature.  He  usually  deals  with 
motives  as  if  they  were  physical  forces,  with  men  as  if  they 
were  atoms,  and  with  the  vast  and  complicated  pdienomena  of 
human  life  as  if  those  were  as  simple  as  are  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  such  men  speak  of 
moral  and  spiritual  things,  their  first  procedure  is  to  eliminate 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  higher  life,  reduce  the  problem 
to  its  lowest  terms,  and  so  find  nothing  in  the  problem  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  It  is  easy 
for  the  human  mind  to  find  resting-places  on  any  of  the  ascend¬ 
ing  planes  of  life,  and  by  the  easy  process  of  denial  of  all  that 
lies  above  and  beyond  seek  to  affirm  that  a  true  and  adequate 
solution  has  been  found  of  the  mystery  of  being,  thought,  and 
life.  While  ready  to  welcome  all  the  positive  conquests  of 
science,  he  is  prepared  to  show  that  these  are  not  inconsistent 
with,  rather  they  are  in  fullest  harmony  with  Theism  and  with 
Christianity.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  enter  into 
detail,  but  a  brief  summary  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  book  discusses  the  problem  of  knowledge,  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  French  writer,  the  author  begins 
with  a  statement  and  criticism  of  Positivism.  The  famous 
law  of  the  three  stages  is  discussed;  and  these  stages  turn 
out,  on  examination,  to  be  not  successive,  but  co-existent, 
and  in  truth  three  aspects  of  things  ail  equally  necessary 
for  embracing  things  in  their  totality.  Then,  again,  Posi¬ 
tivism  has  not  been  able  to  keep  within  the  bounds  assigned 
to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  Comte  has  passed  beyond  the  positive 
limit,  by  allowing  scope  to  the  religious  sentiment ;  and  on  the  ■ 
other  hand,  M.  Littrc  has  transgressed  the  limit,  by  tending  more 
and  more  to  materialism,  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Universe.  Then  follows  a  luminous  discussion  of  the  new 
psychology  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  in  which  we 
find  a  clear  statement  and  a  stringent  criticism  of  the  views  of 
Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  Taine,  Ilerbart,  Lotze,  to  mention  only 
the  more  prominent  names.  We  are  lei  on  to  the  views  of 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  aud  Kant ;  aud  growing  out  of  this  his¬ 
torical  disquisition,  we  find  what  De  Pressense  regards  as 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  This  book  is 
valuable  for  its  wealth  of  historical  information,  as  well  as  for 
its  contribution  to  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  section  is  that  which  describes  the  share  of  the  will  in 
knowledge. 

The  second  and  third  books  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  being,  and  treat  of  the  questions  of  the  origin  of 
the  cosmos  and  the  origin  of  man.  Here  M.  de  Pressense  comes 
into  contact  with  those  theories  which  have  this  element  in 
common,  however  diverse  in  method  and  result  they  may  other¬ 
wise  be, — that  they  seek  to  account  for  the  Universe  from  within 
the  Universe.  They  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  a  Creator,  and 
relegate  him  to  the  position  of  the  Unknowable,  or  think  of  him 
as  identified  with  the  sum  of  things.  Here  it  is  necessary  for 
the  author  to  grapple  with  the  theory  of  Darwin,  or  rather  with 
Darwin’s  theory  as  modified  and  extended  by  subsequent  writers, 
— with  the  transformation  theory  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  with 
the  theories  of  Immanence,  as  set  forth  by  Hegel,  or  of  uncon¬ 
scious  will  or  purpose,  as  maintained  by  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmaun.  Here,  again,  we  note  the  accuracy  of  statement  with 
which  he  sets  forth  the  views  he  has  to  controvert.  As  regards  the 
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origin  of  man,  in  a  series  of  chapters  he  discusses  the  more  im¬ 
portant  questions  raised  in  more  recent  years.  Man  in  his  two¬ 
fold  nature,  the  relations  of  the  physical  and  the  moral,  man  and 
the  brutes,  language — its  origin  and  influence  on  knowledge, — 
and  human  society  and  animal  societies,  are  the  titles  of  this 
part  of  the  book.  We  quote  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“  In  any  case,  the  moral  unity  of  mankind  remains  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  say  that  this  unity  has  been  felt  and  recognised  in  all 
ages.  The  consciousness  of  it  has  gradually  grown  clearer,  as  it  has 
been  raised  from  the  purely  natural  into  the  higher  sphere  of  the 
moral  life,  till  in  the  end  man  has  learnt,  not  only  to  acquiesce  in,  but 
to  desire  it.  The  highest  form  of  society  was  to  receive  this  seal  of 
the  free  and  conscious  life  which  separates  it  from  animal  societies. 
Hence  it  has  needed  long  ages  for  the  great  idea  of  humanity  to  over¬ 
come  the  exclusivism  of  the  clan,  the  tribe,  the  nation.  The  ancient 
world  was  built  upon  principles  the  very  reverse  of  this  ;  each  nation 
applied  to  other  nations  the  insulting  name  of  barbarians.  The  alien 
was  as  much  outside  the  protection  of  law  as  the  vanquished  foe  ; 
the  rights  of  man,  as  man,  had  no  recognised  existence.  Philoso¬ 
phical  thought,  indeed,  anticipated  free  institutions.  Cicero,  as  a 
true  prophet  of  the  ideal,  spoke  of  the  republic  of  mankind  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  Son  of  God  had  appeared  in  history  that  the  grand 
word  of  emancipation  was  spoken.  ‘  In  Christ,  there  is  neither  Jew, 
nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free.’  On  that  day,  the  great 
human  society  broke  all  the  fetters  of  tribe  and  nation.  But  many 
centuries  had  yet  to  pass,  and  many  a  moral  battle  to  be  fought, 
before  the  idea  of  humanity  was  accepted  in  all  its  breadth,  and 
embodied  in  free  institutions.”  (pp.  359-360.) 

In  tbe  book  on  the  problem  of  duty,  the  old  questions,  old  in 
some  forms  as  the  Schools  of  Greece,  are  discussed  with  clear¬ 
ness,  freshness,  and  power.  De  Pressense  is  against  utili¬ 
tarianism  in  all  its  forms.  He  is  against  determinism  and  an 
advocate  of  free-will,  and  he  makes  a  notable  contribution 
towards  the  settlement  of  this  olden  controversy.  There  is  also 
a  valuable  discussion  on  moral  sanctions.  Another  chapter 
treats  of  the  significance  of  art,  and  yet  another,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best,  deals  with  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion. 
This  chapter  takes  advantage  of  the  full  and  ripe  discussions  on 
the  great  subject  of  Religion  by  thinkers  of  the  eminence  of 
Hegel,  Pfleiderer,  and  Reville.  The  concluding  chapter  is  on 
“  The  Savage  and  Primeval  Man.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  summary  how  extensive 
is  the  range  of  questions  discussed  by  De  Pressense  in  this 
volume.  We  have  also  to  state  that  each  part  of  the  volume  is 
written  with  full  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  each  particular 
subject.  It  has  been  well  received  in  Prance  ;  it  will,  we  believe, 
be  warmly  welcomed  in  England.  The  full  and  accurate 
description  of  the  views  of  many  writers  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England  makes  it  of  great  value  to  those  who  reside  far 
from  libraries,  and  who  are  unable  to  procure  many  books  ; 
while  the  positive  contribution  to  the  great  Theistic  argument, 
and  the  criticism  of  opposing  views,  will  help  those  who,  in 
many  places,  have  to  contend  with  and  overcome  the  anti-theistic 
theories  of  the  day.  It  may  be  added  that  Mrs.  PJolmden  has 
translated  the  book  into  English  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
importance  of  the  work.  The  translation  is  specially  happy  in 
the  rendering  of  technical  terms  in  science  and  philosophy. 


THREE  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  STAGE* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  faults  in  Mr.  William  Archer’s 
vigorous  criticism  of  the  drama  and  the  dramatists  of  the  day. 
His  style  is  rather  self-conscious.  He  apparently  thinks  his  views 
so  different  from  those  of  most  writers  on  his  subject  that  he  must 
necessarily  be  defiant  beforehand  ;  and  so,  on  almost  every  second 
page,  we  find  him  almost  undisguisedly  in  a  “  come  one,  come  all,” 
attitude.  He  denounces,  and  very  properly  denounces,  vulgarity 
on  the  stage,  yet  in  his  “  Introduction  ”  he  writes  in  this  fashion  : 
— “  Theatrical  audiences  are  seldom  entirely  composed  of  young 
ladies’  boarding-schools,  and  in  a  world  constituted  as  ours 
is,  the  serious  facts  of  life  cannot  be  seriously  treated  without 
touching  on  subjects  which  may  be  classed  as  *  unpleasant.’ 
The  fault  lies  not  with  the  dramatist,  but  ultimately  with  Eve 
and  the  Serpent,  but  for  whom  the  Licenser  of  Plays  would  have 
had  a  sinecure.”  Mr.  Archer’s  second  sentence  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  clap-trap  humour  for  indulging  in  which  he  rightly 
blames  Mr.  Burnand,  Mr.  Byron,  and  although  in  a  lesser 
degree,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Archer’s  style  could  be  improved  ;  he 
is  apt  to  sacrifice  lucidity  for  the  sake  of  trenchancy  or  terse¬ 
ness.  Thus  he  writes  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivalo : — “  He  can 
scarcely  be  called  one  of  the  popular  dramatists  of  the  day. 

*  English  Dramatists  of  To-day.  By  William  Archer.  London:  Sampson  Lo  nr 
and  Co.  1882.  ,  „T.„.  _  , 

Some  London  Theatre*,  Past  and  Present .  By  Micnael  Wi.lin.ni3.  London  : 
Sampson  Lon-  and  Co.  1883. 

Footliyht !.  By  John  Hollingshead.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hill.  1883. 


He  writes  too  well  and  too  carefully  for  that  bad  eminence. 

•  _ . It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  Mr.  Merivale  may 

give  us  much  good  and  successful  work  in  the  coming  year3, 
and  that  his  popularity  may  rise,  if  not  to  fever-poiut,  at  least 
to  a  fair  and  steady  average  temperature  ?”  The  sentiment  here 
is  sound,  but  the  clumsy  “  for”  in  the  second  sentence,  and  the 
inappropriate  metaphor  in  the  third,  are  fair  examples  of  the 
shoddy  English  that  is  printed  iu  these  days,  when  we  seem  to 
have  far  too  much  running  and  writing,  without  preliminary 
walking  and  reading.  We  confess,  too,  that  we  do  not  q  uite  under¬ 
stand  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Archer  classifies  living  English 
dramatists  and  playwrights.  He  may  be  right  in  describing 
Mr.  Browning  as  “a  dramatist  of  the  day  after-to-morrow; 
but  we  see  no  good  reason  for  his  placing  Mr.  Boucicault 
and  Mr.  Charles  Reade  beside  Robertson  and  the  late  Lord 
Lytton  as  playwrights  of  yesterday.  Playwrights  or  drama¬ 
tists  of  to-day  are  men  who  cater  for  the  theatrical  wants  of  the 
day;  are  not  Mr.  Boucicault  and  Mr.  Reade  still  doing  so?  Mr. 
Archer’s  list  of  present-day  writers  for  the  Stage  includes  sixteen 
names  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  beginning  with  Mr. 
James  Albery,  and  closing  with  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills.  Encouraged 
by  the  ignorance  to  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  lately  con¬ 
fessed  as  to  the  existence  of  Miss  Constance  Gilchrist  and  of 
Mr.  Corney  Grain,  we  venture  to  ask  who  is  Mr.  S.  Theyre 
Smith?  At  all  events,  who  is  he,  that  he  should  be  included  in 
such  a  list,  while  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  although 
we  are  far  from  endorsing  his  pretensions  as  a  dramatist,  does 
not  appear  in  it  ? 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  Mr.  Archer’s  volume  is  a  like¬ 
able  one,  and  ought  to  be  read,  especially  by  the  writers 
whom  he  criticises.  He  is  fearless,  honest,  and  open-eyed,  even 
though  he  is  also  self-conscious.  Although  we  do  not  agree 
with  his  views  as  to  the  relationship  that  ought  to  exist  between 
the  stage  and  the  morals,  what  he  says  about  the  “  non-moral  ” 
character  of  many  of  the  English  plays  of  the  day  is  only  too 
sound.  Tbe  “  Criterion  drama” — including  vulgar  pieces  of  the 
“Pink  Dominoes”  and  “Betsy”  type — deserves  all  that  Mr. 
Archer  says  of  it,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Buruand, 
and  even  Mr.  Gilbert— at  least  in  some  passages  that  disfigure  his 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea — quite  merit  such  a  rebuke  as  Mr. 
Archer  administers  to  them,  for  writing  or  “  adapting”  to  please 
a  theatrical  taste  inferior  to  their  own.  They  have  certainly 
shown  themselves  capable  of  doing  better  work  than  that  on  which 
Mr.  Archer  animadverts,  and  whenever  a  writer  deliberately  gives 
to  the  world  what  does  not  come  up  to  his  own  standard  of 
excellence,  he  commits  an  offence  deserving  of  censure.  In  plain 
English,  he  sacrifices  reputation  for  pocket,  and,  what  is  worse,  he 
contributes  to  the  further  demoralisation  of  tbe  public  taste. 
Such  an  offence  is,  indeed,  similar  in  kind,  but,  of  course, un¬ 
equal  in  magnitude,  to  that  of  Dryden,  who,  when  Belial  was 
enthroned  at  the  Restoration,  set  himself  deliberately  to  burn 
incense  to  him,  although  to  a  certain  extent,  fortunately  for  his 
fame,  “  his  indelicacy,”  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  “  was  like  the 
forced  impudence  of  a  bashful  man.”  Mr.  Archer’s  book  may 
have  a  little  of  the  effect  of  the  wholesome  moral  operation 
performed  in  the  family  circle,  and  familiarly  styled  “  a  good 
shaking.” 

Mr.  Michael  Williams’s  Some  London  Theatres,  Past  and 
Present,  and  Mr.  Hollingshead’s  Footlights  may  be  bracketed 
together, if  not  contrasted.  Mr.  Williams’s  book,  which  consists  of 
five  chapters  dealing  with  the  drama  in  Sadler’s  Wells,  High¬ 
bury  Barn,  Norton-Folgate,  Portman  Market,  and  the  “Three 
Lyceums,”  is  a  modest  and  entertaining  one.  He  is  generous, 
rather  than  discriminating,  in  the  panegyrics  he  passes  on 
actors,  actresses,  and  theatrical  managers.  Bat  he  has  been 
at  great  pains  to  collect  information  about  the  truly  melancholy 
vicissitudes  of  the  drama  in  London,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
public  in  a  readable  form.  Mr.  Williams  might,  however,  have 
been  less  mysterious  in  speaking  about  some  danger  that  he 
thinks  may  be  in  store  for  Mr.  Irving  and  the  latest  and  most 
succe3sful”of  the  “  Three  Lyceums.”  It  serves  little  purpose 
to  write  in  this  fashion, — “  Whether  our  great  Actor-Manager,  at 
a  later  period — it  is  said,  next  year — will  find  himself  able  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  popular  interest  at  the  point  where  he  left  it, 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  but,  to  judge  from  past  examples,  the  out¬ 
look  is  not,  we  fear,  altogether  unfrauglit  with  danger.”  The 
title  of  “  Footlights,”  which  Mr.  Hollingshead  has  given  to  the 
eleventh  volume  of  his  collected  stories,  essays,  and  sketches, 
is  rather  a  misnomer.  Probably  the  bulk,  certainly  the  best, 
of  the  book  has  no  bearing  on  the  Stage ;  take,  for  example,  the 
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pajoers  giviug  “  Thumb-nail  Sketches  ”  in  Russia  and  Spain, 
which  are  full  of  a  genuine,  if  rather  broad  humour.  Many 
of  the  sketches  hardly  deserved  the  original  trouble  Mr.  Ilollings- 
head  took  in  wiiting  them  for  magazines  and  journals;  and 
the  sole  excuse  for  their  republication  is  the  fact,  which 
their  author  triumphantly  states  in  his  preface,  that  he  has 
found  a  publisher.  Does  not  everybody,  at  least  everybody 
who  reads  a  periodical,  know  by  heart  the  stories  of  Beau  Nash 
the  M.C.  and  the  “Young  Roscius”?  Mr.  Hollingshead  is 
never  dull,  however,  and  the  readers  of  Footlights  will  find 
out-of-the-way  information  in  papers  like  “  ‘  Manfred  ’  on  the 
Stage  ”  and  “  A  Gentle  Lady  Married  to  a  Moor,”  and  also  mild 
sarcasm  and  a  ha’porth  of  wisdom  in  “  School  Board  Papers,” 
“The  Spendthrift’s  Guide,”  and  the  letters  “To  the  (seldom-at) 
Home  Secretary.”  But  surely  Mr.  Hollingshead  is  beating  out 
his  gold  very  thin. 


MR.  SWINBURNE’S  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS* 

A  critic  who  has  auything  of  the  modesty  which  characterises 
his  order  feels  somewhat  reluctant  to  arraign  a  poet  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  rank  on  a  matter  which  concerns  the  exercise  of 
his  art.  We  are  thankful  for  whatever  new  lie  may  give  us, 
and  if  he  chooses  that  this  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  roundel, 
or  even  of  a  hundred  roundels,  who  is  there  to  complain  ?  But 
we  are  sure  that  we  are  expressing  the  feelings  of  many  readers, 
when  we  say  that  the  choice  in  this  particular  instance  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  very  happy  one.  A  roundel  is  a  very  pretty  and 
ingenious  toy.  Constructed  with  the  metrical  skill  of  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  master,  it  is  capable  of  giving,  on  occasion, 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  But  the  occasion,  we  take  it,  is  when 
it  comes  as  a  change,  a  relief  after  some  poem  which  requires 
laborious  thought,  or  which  appeals  to  the  deeper  emotions.  Such 
poems  give  us  the  impression  of  the  human  soul  approaching 
regions  which  are  almost  too  lofty  for  its  life,  or  struggling 
with  emotions  which  almost  master  it.  All  this  is  changed, 
when  we  come  to  an  elaborate  composition  like  a  roundel. 
Here  man  is  evidently  master  of  what  he  deals  with.  He  sports 
with  language,  twists  it  and  turns  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  so 
stirs  no  deeper  feeling  than  the  satisfaction  with  which  we 
regard  the  skilful  exercise  of  art.  Hence  there  naturally  follows 
a  very  narrow  limitation  of  the  themes  with  which  such  poems 
can  properly  deal.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  genuine 
feeling  may  have  expressed  itself  in  these  highly  artificial  forms. 
It  can  scarcely  so  express  itself  now.  The  happiest  efforts  of  the 
kind  that  are  now  produced  are  those  in  which  there  is  at  least 
a  suspicion  of  banter.  If  we  want  a  roundel  or  a  ballade  a 
double  refraine  in  perfection,  we  should  be  inclined  to  go  to  the 
semi-humorous  muse  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Who  does  not  feel 
that  the  pathetic  tone  of  the  following  example  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  Century  is  injured,  not  by  anything  incongruous  in 
the  language,  which,  indeed,  is  all  that  could  be  wished,  but 
by  the  metrical  form,  a  form  which  seems  to  us  wanting  both  in 
dignity  and  in  sweetness  : — 

“  How  should  life,  O  friend,  forget 
Death,  whose  guest  art  thou  ? 

Faith  responds  to  love’s  regrets 
How  ? 

Still,  for  us  that  bow 

Sorrowing,  still,  though  life  be  set, 

Shines  thy  mild  bright  brow. 

Yea,  though  death  and  thou  be  met, 

Love  may  find  thee  now 

Still,  albeit  we  know  not  yet 
How.” 

Surely  there  is  something  very  jarring  in  this  abrupt  mono¬ 
syllable  “  how,”  something  which  makes  us  feel,  as  a  great  poet 
never  should  allow  us  to  feel,  the  mechanism  of  the  verse.  In 
this  case,  the  word  is  peculiarly  uulncky,  for  it  seems  to  have 
compelled  Mr.  Swiuburne,  who  is  far  too  great  a  master  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  allow  of  such  compulsion,  to  use  a  very  strange  inversion 
in  the  second  line.  “  Whose  guest  art  thou,”  for  “  whose  guest  thou 
art,”  is  obscure  and  harsh.  Such  of  the  huudred  poems  as  have 
a  similar  monosyllable  as  the  pivot,  so  to  speak,  of  their  metrical 
construction,  are,  in  our  judgment,  the  least  felicitous  of  the 
collection.  But  though  the  others  jar  less  upon  the  ear,  often 
indeed,  we  willingly  allow,  do  not  jar  at  all,  the  impression  made 
by  this  long  succession  of  ingenious  efforts  is  wanting  in  true 
effectiveness.  A\  e  should  say  this  in  the  case  of  any  writer,  we 
say  it  with  the  more  emphasis  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 

an*dWinaM.ryis&3?0UndtIS‘  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  London:  Cliatto 


because  the  special  quality  of  his  verse,  his  sonorous,  even 
magnificent  rhythm,  is  lost  in  what  is  at  best  a  melodious 
elegance. 

Our  ungracious  task  of  fault-finding  ended,  we  gladly  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  many  charms  and  beauties  of  this  volume.  Never  has 
the  poet  touched  to  more  effect  the  note  of  pathos.  Here  are 
two  successive  poems  which  seem  to  us  very  happy,  both  in 
their  resemblance  and  their  contrast : — 

i. 

“Above  the  sea  and  sea- washed  town  we  dwelt, 

We  twain  together,  two  brief  summers,  free 
From  heed  of  hours  as  light  as  clouds  that  melt 
Above  the  sea. 

Free  from  all  heed  of  aught  at  all  were  we, 

Save  chance  of  change  that  clouds  or  sunbeams  dealt, 

And  gleam  of  heaven  to  windward  or  to  lee. 

The  Norman  downs,  with  bright  grey  waves  for  belt 
Were  more  for  us  than  inland  ways  might  be ; 

A  clearer  sense  of  nearer  heaven  was  felt 
Above  the  sea. 

ii. 

Cliffs  and  downs  and  headlands  which  the  forward-hasting 
Flight  of  dawn,  and  eve  empurples  and  embrowns, 

Wings  of  wild  sea-winds  and  stormy  seasons  wasting 
Cliffs  and  downs, 

These,  or  ever  man  was,  were  ;  the  same  sky  frowns, 

Laughs,  and  lightens,  as  before  his  soul,  forecasting 
Times  to  be,  conceived  such  hopes  as  time  discrowns. 

These  we  loved  of  old  ;  but  now  for  me  the  blasting 

Breath  of  death  makes  dull  the  bright  small  seaward  towns, 
Clothes  with  human  change  these  all  but  everlasting 
Cliffs  and  downs.” 

To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  tbe  seven  poems  that  come 
under  the  title  of  “  A  Baby’s  Death.”  Their  pathetic  beauty 
would  be  marred  by  separating  any  one  from  the  rest,  and  the 
reader  must  go  to  Mr.  Swinburne’s  volumes  to  judge  of  them. 
The  “Etude  Realiste,”  as  Mr.  Swinburne  half-mockingly,  it  would 
seem,  entitles  the  three  roundels  which  celebrate  the  charms  of 
a  baby’s  feet,  hands,  and  eyes,  is  ingenious,  but  little  more  > 
but  a  higher  note  again  is  touched  in  the  eleven  poems  which 
the  poet  devotes  to  various  phases  of  babyhood  and  childhood* 
It  is  no  small  increase  to  the  charms  of  this  volume  that 
throughout  it  Mr.  Swinburne  sings  virginibis  puerisque.  As 
we  began  by  venturing  to  criticise  the  form  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  put  his  thoughts,  we  shall  conclude  by  quoting  the 
very  graceful  little  poem  in  which  he  describes  and,  so  to  speak* 
defends  his  art: — 

“  A  roundel  is  wrought  as  a  ring  or  a  starbrigbt  sphere, 

With  craft  of  delight  and  with  cunning  of  sound  unsought, 

That  the  heart  of  the  hearer  may  smile,  if  to  pleasure  his  ear 
A  roundel  is  wrought. 

Its  jewel  of  music  is  carven  of  all  or  of  aught — 

Love,  laughter,  or  mourning — remembrance  of  rapture  or  fear— 
That  fancy  may  fashion  to  hang  in  the  ear  of  thought. 

As  a  bird’s  quick  sound  runs  round,  and  the  hearts  in  us  hear 
Pause  answer  to  pause,  and  again  the  same  strain  is  caught, 

So  moves  the  device  whence,  round  as  a  pearl  or  tear, 

A  roundel  is  wrought.” 


UNDER  SUNNY  SKIES* 

We  once  heard  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy’s  History  of  Our  Own 
Times  spoken  of  as  a  delightful  history,  “  because  it  was  so 
juicy.”  On  the  principle,  probably,  that  opposites  are  apt  to 
suggest  each  other,  this  expression  occurred  to  us  on  reading 
Under  Sunny  Skies,  because  it  is  an  exact  definition  of  what 
that  book  is  not ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  dry  composition,  which  lacks 
the  quality  of  juiciness  sadly.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  express 
this  unfavourable  opinion,  because  the  author  has  evidently 
bestowed  both  care  and  thought  upon  her  work,  can  write  very 
cleverly,  and  gives  indications  of  a  capacity  for  keen  criticism.  But 
for  all  that,  she  will  never  produce  a  good  novel,  unless  she  will 
learn  to  forget  herself  in  wiiting,  and  to  think  more  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  pleasing  her  audience  than  of  airing  her  own  notions  about 
things  in  general  and  politics  in  particular,  and  of  giving  to  the 
world  the  last  verses  she  has  written.  Long  dialogues  on  political 
subjects,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  rhapsodies  about  hunting 
and  art,  maybe  very  useful  as  accessories  to  a  novel,  but  cannot 
make  one  up  by  themselves  ;  it  is  out  of  these  materials  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  book  is  composed,  and  if  they  be  taken 
out  of  it,  there  is  hardly  anything  substantial  in  the  shape  of 
plot  or  incident  as  a  residuum.  The  writer  apparently  regards 
being  amusing  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  compared  with  being 

*  Under  Sunny  Skis,  By  tlio  Author  oE  “Robeit  Forrester.'*  London: 
Longmans  and  Co. 
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edifying,  didactic,  -weighty,  serious;  and  the  ungrateful  reader, 
alas !  instead  of  appreciating  her  efforts  for  his  instruction  as 
he  should  do,  longs  for  something  lighter, — a  scrap  of  nonsense, 
a  touch  of  humour,  a  hit  of  fun,  a  spark  of  jollity,  something  to 
provoke  a  laugh.  Had  she  studied  human  nature  as  closely 
as  she  has  done  abstract  subjects,  especially  politics,  she  would 
surely  have  avoided  this  over-gravity  ;  for  she  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  as  the  seriousness  of  life  can  never  expel  all  the  light 
and  comic  elements  that  are  in  humanity,  therefore  no  picture  of 
the  latter  can  be  a  good  one  from  which  they  are  excluded.  Her 
favourite  subject  is  politics,  and  upon  that  well-worn  theme  she 
enunciates  opinions  which,  however  carefully  and  well  considered, 
yet  contain  nothing  so  novel  or  striking  as  to  make  them  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  story  that  the  reader  expects.  As  a  sample  of 
this,  we  extract  her  observations  on  the  characters  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  are  figured  respectively  as 
Dwarris  and  Harward: — 

“Dwarris,  born  of  an  alien  race,  without  the  help  of  circumstance 
or  fortune,  has  become  the  leader  of  the  proud  Conservative  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  country.  He  has  moulded  like  wax  the  least  pliable  of 
material ;  he  has  led  blindfolded  the  least  trustful  of  men.  Success 
has  never  intoxicated,  as  defeat  has  never  depressed  him.  Owing  all 
to  individual  effort,  he  has  never  worshipped  his  fellows.  Hen  have 
been  to  him  as  puppets,  ideas  as  sacred  laws.  Few  men  have  been 
more  conscious  of  their  own  powers,  and  few  more  ready  to  appreciate 
genius  in  others.  With  an  inborn  love  of  Imperialism — born  of  his 
blood  and  poetical  fancy, — he  has  caused  his  name  to  be  associated 
with  sweeping  popular,  almost  Radical,  measures.  Cut  off  by  birth 
from  inheriting  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  country,  he  has  been  chosen 
as  the  champion  of  that  goodly  heritage;  the  best  judge  of  his  time 
of  the  variable  temper  of  the  English  people,  he  has  despised  whilst 
he  has  profited  by  it ;  a  man  of  iron  will  and  great  resources,  he  has 
never  attempted  to  coerce  like  Wellington,  or  to  humour  like  Palmer¬ 
ston.  A  man  whom  many  distrust,  few  love,  but  many  admire, — a 
man  whose  career  has  been  marked  with  many  scintillations  from  his 
cold,  clear  intellect,  but  never  lighted  by  the  warm  glow  of  simple 
feeling, — he  stands  the  embodiment  of  intellectual  success,  at  once 

above  and  beneath  his  compeers.’ . ‘  Dwarris  i3  too  astute  to 

be  ungrateful.  It  is  your  foolish  man  who  kicks  the  ladder  down  and 
burns  his  boats  behind  him.  Yonr  wise  one  will  look  to  the  bridge 
which  he  may  need  to  recross.  If  Dwarris  ever  leaves  services  un¬ 
rewarded,  it  is  because  they  have  been  seeming  only  and  not  sub¬ 
stantial.’ — ‘Dwarris  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me  like  a  boat-bridge 
that  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide ;  whilst  Harward  is  like  a  granite  or 
stone  structure.’ — ‘  Therein  lies  one  of  his  faults.  There  is  a  kind  of 
mental  and  moral  angularity  about  him.  He  cannot  adapt  himself 
to  circumstances.  He  will  load  a  cannon  to  shoot  a  fly  !’ — ‘  But  he 
will  shoot  his  fly  effectually.’ — ‘  Granted ;  but  it  is  a  waste  of  power. 
— ‘I  don’t  see  that  when  a  strong  man  does  even  a  small  thing  as  a 
giant,  and  not  as  a  pigmy,  he  of  necessity  lays  himself  open  to  that 
accusation.’ — *  My  dear  fellow,  dont  you  know  that  it  is  not  the  man 
who  possesses  the  most  strength,  but  the  one  who  uses  it  the  most 
skilfully,  who  wins  the  prize  P  ’- — 1  Well,  after  such  encomiums  on 
Dwarris,  I  can  hardly  expect  you  have  many  blessings  to  bestow  on 
Harward.’ — ‘  They  are  sundered  as  far  as  the  Poles,’  replied  Edmonds, 
speaking  with  increased  enthusiasm;  ‘they  are  light  and  darkness. 
Harward  has  got  a  larger  brain  than  his  opponent,  but  not  of  such  a 
subtle  character.  He  is  a  man  to  “  survey  mankind  from  China  to 
Peru,”  whose  far-reaching  glance  can  take  in  empires  and  centuries 
with  equal  ease ;  but  can  overlook  the  potent  power  of  the  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  He  is  a  man  of  intense  feeling,  which, 
some  might  say,  occasionally  overleaps  his  prudence.  He  possesses 
much  of  that  highest  kind  of  brain-power  we  call  genius  ;  but  little 
of  the  valuable  cunning  of  talent  and  tact.  Like  all  men  of  genius, 
feeling  enters  largely  into  all  his  views,  which,  while  it  enhances  the 
dignity  of  the  man,  detracts  from  his  value  as  a  successful  politician. 
Unlike  his  great  adversary,  who  is  of  all  men  the  most  pachydermatous, 
he  quivers  under  every  pin-prick.  He  is  weighted  with  an  excessive 
sensibility,  and  all  the  world  sees  when  the  arrow  goes  home.  But, 
to  balance  that,  there  is  a  soul  of  perfect  truth  and  fearless  honesty. 
He  is  more  apt  to  be  swayed  by  what  he  feels  is  the  need  of  the 
people — what  will  be  for  their  permanent  good — than  by  their 
wishes  ;  hence  his  uncertain  popularity.  He  has  not  got  the  winning 
personal  attraction  of  Palmerston,  but  he  is  a  man  of  broader 
views  and  higher  attainments.  He  most  resembles  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  not  only  in  the  intense  earnestness  and  positive  con¬ 
viction  which  underlie  his  every  action,  bnt  also  in  his  private  attri¬ 
butes.  Harward  is  a  man  who  is  hated  by  some,  worshipped  by  a 
few,  and  honoured  by  maDy.’ — ‘I  see  you  are  a  little  more  impressed 
by  Dwarris’s  brilliant  genius  than  by  the  more  solid  virtues  of  your 
own  chief.’ — ‘  That  is  pardonable.  Harward  is  not  a  dazzling  man; 
and  you  must  remember  I  am  only  a  superficial  political  student,  and 
Dwarris’s  attractions  are  precisely  those  which  attract  the  light 
thinker.  Harward  one  thinks  of  as  part  of  the  system,  surrounded 
and  supported  by  other  natures  kindred  to  his  own ;  but  Dwarris 
stands  alone,  like  the  sphinx  of  an  Eastern  desert,  alike  .unmoved 
under  the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless  storm  of  calumny,  as  uuder  the 
full  light  of  a  noon-day  sun  of  success.’  ” 

The  small  amount  of  story  introduced  is  too  much  broken  up, 
as  there  are  no  less  than  four  pairs  of  lovers  whose  fortunes  are 
supposed  to  be  followed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  very  small  space  that  can  be  spared  to  each  one. 
When  a  two-volume  novel  is  half  taken  up  with  extraneous 
matter,  and  the  remainder  attempts  to  deal  with  as  many 


characters  as  does  this  book,  there  is  evidently  no  room  to  make 
any  one  of  them  interesting,  for  the  reader  never  gets  to  know 
them  well  enough  for  his  sympathies  to  be  enlisted  on  their  be¬ 
half.  Who  amongst  all  the  people  in  Under  Sunny  Skies  are 
meant  to  be  leading  lady  and  gentleman,  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
say;  all  have  a  tendency  to  be  lay  figures,  or  wind-bags  letting 
themselves  out  in  words,  rather  than  real  flesh  and  blood,  and 
none  of  them  give  the  impression  of  being  in  earnest  about  the 
sentiments  that  flow  glibly  from  their  lips  ;  consequently,  there 
is  no  genuine  passion  in  the  pages.  The  most  life-like  and 
least  wooden  character  is  a  coquette,  who  captivates  and  makes 
a  fool  of  a  green  young  man,  and  the  short  episode  devoted  to 
this  is  well  enough.  Another  heroine  is  Chlorinde,  an  actress 
whose  ambition  prompts  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  for  his 
rank  and  wealth,  though  her  heart  is  given  to  a  working¬ 
man  who  is  a  Radical  agitator.  On  the  verge  of  attaining  the 
object  of  her  ambition,  she  pauses  to  count  the  cost,  and 
recalls  the  story  of  a  woman  pursued  by  wolves  when 
driving  through  a  forest  with  her  children,  and  casting  them 
one  by  one  to  the  fierce  beasts,  in  hope  of  gaining  time  to 
save  some.  In  this  tale  Chlorinde  sees  an  allegory  of  herself 
and  all  who  struggle  for  success  in  life,  and  her  application  of 
it  seems  worth  quoting : — 

“  ‘I  take,  for  instance,  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  is  conscious  of 
great  powers  within  him  ;  and  even  in  early  days,  if  he  sets  success 
before  him  as  the  object  to  he  attained,  the  sacrifices  begin.  He 
sees  his  comrades  go  by  to  the  dance  whilst  he  sits  alone  and  studies. 
The  bright  eyes,  the  laughter,  the  music,  and  the  dance  appeal  just 
as  strongly  to  him  as  to  the  gay  revellers  from  whom,  though  his 
heart  yearns  for  their  companionship,  his  habits  separate  him.  Then, 
as  he  advances  in  life,  his  progress  is  impeded  by  those  dear  things 
which  Nature  meant  to  sweeten  our  lives — the  homely  friendship  of 
some  man,  the  tender  love  of  some  woman.  They  are  gradually  but 
firmly  put  aside,  because  the  friend  or  lover  has  not  those  social 
recommendations  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  his 
successful  career.  He  cultivates  men  who  are  alien  to  his  soul ;  he 
smiles  on  women  in  whom  he  recognises  no  divinity  ;  he  cuts  himself 
free  from  the  old  moorings,  and,  leaving  the  humble  mill-pond,  he 
ventures  out  on  to  the  broad  sea,  and  those  old  loves  and  old  friend¬ 
ships  weight  him  too  heavily ;  so,  like  a  prudent  sailor,  he  lightens 

cargo, — he  casts  his  darlings  to  the  wolves.’ . ‘  He  reaches  the 

goal  for  which  he  aimed — he  is  through  the  forest — he  is  within  his 
castle  gates,  and  the  wolves  are  howling  in  the  far  distance.  Some¬ 
thing,  doubtless,  he  finds  sweet  in  the  cup  of  success  the  world’s 
Ganymedes  offer  to  his  lips;  but  what  has  he  lost  by  the  way  P  We 
hear  the  shouts  of  those  who  welcome  him;  the  world  brays  a  loud 
hosanna ;  and  the  fair  and  the  brave  gather  round  his  table  ;  but  I 
see  him  alone — my  successful  man — and  I  see  his  eye  traverse 
regretfully  the  old  ground,  wondering  who  has  gathered  the  blossoms 
that  had  bloomed  in  vain  for  him.  He  thinks  a  little  remorsefully 
of  the  path  which  he  has  trodden;  over  the  neglected  friendships ; 
over  the  rejected  loves, — yea !  perhaps  over  his  soul’s  honour.  How 
clear  has  he  kept  his  integrity  in  the  fight ! — the  struggle  was  keen, 
and  it  may  be,  a  too  punctilious  honour  was  one  of  the  things  which 
held  him  back.  Let  us  not  pry  too  closely.  I  know  he  has  cast  his 
darlings  to  the  wolves  !’  ” 

One  pair  of  lovers,  who  are  drowned  together,  are  so  profoundly 
uninteresting  that  no  one  can  feel  the  least  thrill  of  emotion  in 
reading  of  their  sad  fate.  As  for  the  fourth  heroine,  she  has 
no  pretensions  to  the  title  except  that  she  is  the  destiny  of  the 
narrator  of  the  story  (which  is  autobiographical  in  form) ;  for 
though  she  is  spoken  of  as  being  perfect,  yet  she  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  any  of  her  perfections.  We  must  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  when  dialogues  run  on  long  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  speakers,  the  reader  is  sure  to  get  confused 
as^to  who  says  what;  Under  Sunny  Skies  sins  considerably  in 
this  way,  and  contains  one  or  two  conversations  where,  even  at 
the  beginning,  the  name  of  the  speaker  is  not  given. 


EARLY  LAW  AND  CUSTOM* 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  work  always  carries  with  it  the  prestige 
arising  out  of  great  literary  achievement.  In  his  volume  upon 
Ancient  Law,  in  which  he  took  the  Roman  Law  as  his  text,  he 
invested  ancient  legal  institutions  with  a  totally  new  signific¬ 
ance  by  tracing  the  development,  modification,  and  survival  of 
the  ideas  which  those  institutions  embodied.  It  was  not  one 
nationality,  but  civilised  society,  which  seemed  to  become  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  single  and  continuous  life,  as  he  showed  its  relation 
to  a  few  primitive  legal  conceptions.  In  carrying  his  researches 
farther  backwards,  and  in  dealing  as  he  has  since  done,  and  as 
he  does  in  parts  of  the  volume  upon  Early  Law  and  Custom  now 
before  us,  with  social  phenomena  which  preceded  the  formation 
of  positive  law,  his  labour  undoubtedly  becomes  more  difficult. 
Yet  the  result  of  it  is  scarcely  less  valuable.  The  student  will 

*  Dissertations  on  Early  T.a to  ancJ  Custom.  By  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 
London:  John  Murray.  1883. 
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still  admire  the  author’s  resolute  adherence  to  the  historical 
method  in  a  region  of  inquiry  offering  the  greatest  temptation 
to  theory  and  conjecture,  t'he  wide  range  of  his  vision 
over  the  whole  domain  of  history  and  law,  and  the  keen 
penetration  with  which  he  associates  and  interprets  facts 
apparently  the  most  widely  severed,  and  which  enables  him 
to  discuss  some  problems  affecting  the  origin  of  human 
society  with  the  same  skill,  if  not  with  the  same  con¬ 
fidence,  that  he  evinced  in  dealing  with  the  Edicts  of  the 
Praetors.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  still  rather  by  the  lucidity 
and  precision  of  his  thought,  than  by  any  elaboration  or  dis¬ 
play  of  learning,  that  he  inspires  confidence  in  his  conclusions. 
The  extent  of  his  acquirement  is,  indeed,  almost  hidden  by  the 
literary  skill  by  which  he  commends  his  subject  to  the  general 
reader.  So  easily  may  the  latter  follow  him  as  entirely  to  forget 
the  greatness  of  the  labour  involved  in  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  primitive  ideas  and  institutions,  as  these  appear 
from  the  ancient  records  of  almost  every  civilisation  which  has 
existed  in  three  continents. 

A  connection  of  some  kind  between  the  earliest  written  law 
and  religion  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  one  sacred  literature  with 
which  we  are  all  most  familiar.  Sir  Henry  Maine  begins  his  book 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  connection  as  it  appears 
from  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus.  The  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  the  inquiry  in  the  field  which  he  has  chosen 
are  that  the  Sanskrit  literature  suggests  the  actual  stages  of 
the  process  by  which  religious  speculation  and  observance  may 
transform  themselves  into  positive  law.  Although  the  bond  con¬ 
necting  a  man’s  future  condition  with  his  present  conduct  was 
conceived  of,  according  to  the  religious  system  of  the  Brahmans, 
as  absolute  and  inevitable,  their  system  was  not  sufficiently 
logical  to  exclude  the  idea  of  repentance ;  and  penance, — torture 
self-inflicted  here,  in  order  to  avoid  worse  misery  hereafter, — occu¬ 
pied  an  important  place  in  their  teaching.  It  was  not  that  they 
were  uuaware  of  the  logical  difficulty.  Some  authorities  doubted  the 
efficacy  of  penance  to  restore  an  erring  man  to  his  former  state, 
“because,”  says  Gautama,  one  of  the  most  ancient  books,  “  the 
deed  shall  not  perish ;  but  the  most  excellent  opinion  is  that  he 
shall  perform  a  penance.”  A  man,  however,  may  fairly  have 
required  something  more  than  an  “  excellent  opinion  ”  to  induce 
him  to  enclose  himself  in  a  hollow  iron  case,  after  light¬ 
ing  a  fire  on  either  side  of  it,  with  a  view  to  burning  him¬ 
self  to  death,  or  to  undergo  the  other  equally  hideous  aud 
tedious  operations  of  self-torture  prescribed  as  penances  by  the 
Brahmans ;  and  their  teaching  and  authority  might  have  been 
rather  weakened  than  supported  by  their  elaborate  doctrine 
of  penauce3,  but  for  the  transformation  which  turned  penance 
into  punishment,  and  in  which  the  author  finds  one  important 
connecting-link  between  religious  teaching  and  civil  law  :  — 

“  How,  then,  does  what  we  should  call  law — that  is,  law,  civil  or 
criminal,  enforced  by  sanctions  or  penalties  to  be  inflicted  in  this 
world — first  make  its  appearance  in  these  books  ?  It  appears  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  personage  whom  we  call  the  King.  His  authority 
is  more  or  less  assumed  to  exist  in  the  oldest  of  these  treatises  ;  but 
all  taken  together,  they  suggest  that  the  alliance  between  the  King 

and  the  Brahmans  was  very  gradually  formed . In  what 

appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  ancient  portions  of  these  books,  the 
King  is  only  represented  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  spiritual  director. 
He  is  to  complete  and  enforce  penances.  ‘If  any  persons,’  says 
Apastamba  (i i . ,  v.  10-13),  ‘transgress  the  order  of  their  spiritual 
director,  be  shall  take  them  before  the  King.  The  King  shall  consult 
his  domestic  priest,  who  should  be  learned  in  the  law  and  in  the  art 
of  governing.  He  shall  order  them  to  perform  the  proper  penance, 
if  they  are  Brahmans,  aud  reduce  them  to  reason  by  forcible  means, 
except  corporal  punishment  and  servitude  ;  but  men  of  other  castes 
the  King,  after  examining  their  actions,  may  punish,  even  hy  death.’ 
In  a  later  treatise  ( Vishnu ,  iii.,  2),  the  duties  of  a  King  are 
summed-np  in  two  rules, — he  is  to  protect  his  people  ;  he  is 
to  keep  the  four  castes,  and  the  four  orders  of  Student,  House¬ 
holder,  Hermit,  and  Ascetic,  in  the  practice  of  their  several  duties  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  is  to  enforce  the  whole  social  and  religious 
system  as  conceived  by  the  sacerdotal  lawyers.  The  further  progress 
of  change  consists  in  the  farther  exaltation  of  the  personage  who,  in 
the  passage  from  Apastamba,  is  called  the  King’s  domestic  priest.  In 
the  end,  the  law-books  come  to  contemplate  an  ideal  tribunal  com¬ 
posed  of  the  King,  with  learned  Brahmans  as  assessors.” 

A  great  part  of  the  positive  law  which  is  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Books,  and  the  growth  of  which  is  thus  accounted  for, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  direct  creation  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  utilising 
and  stereotyping  for  its  own  purpose  the  elementary  instincts 
and  traditionary  practices  of  primitive  society.  In  the  practice 
of  ancestor-worship,  for  instance,  so  widely  prevalent  amongst 
uncivilised  mankind,  and  in  the  mysterious  tie  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  dead  father  of  the  household  and  his  living  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Brahmans  fount  a  field  for  their  activity  similar  to 


that  which  the  later  priests  of  another  religion  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  masses  for  the  dead.  Human  instinct  prompted 
such  a  use  of  the  property  of  the  dead  mau  as  would  benefit  him 
in  the  world  to  which  he  had  gone  ;  and  the  law  of  inheritance, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  became  a  law  for  secur¬ 
ity  a  successor  who  would  provide  for  the  performance 
of  the  ancestral  rites  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious 
officials.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  law,  in  the  sense 
of  some  system  of  recognised  and  enforceable  custom  or 
observance,  must  be  older  than  either  royalty  or  sacerdotalism, 
and  cannot  have  been  created  by  Brahmans  ;  for  the  origin  of 
law  in  this  sense  must  be  concurrent  with  the  origin  of  society. 
Some  system  of  customary  law  must  have  preceded,  and  been 
absorbed  by,  the  Brahmanical  codes ;  and  Sir  Henry  Maine 
thinks  that  the  customary  law  of  the  Punjab  represents  the 
earliest  Hindu  institutions,  before  they  were  subjected  to  the 
sacerdotal  influence.  But  the  effect  of  this  influence,  where  it 
existed,  would  be  to  transform  the  customary  law,  if  not  to 
destroy  it ;  for  local  usage  would  assume  a  totally  new  character 
when  incorporated  into  the  written  formularies  of  a  system 
based  on  the  privileges  of  a  sacred  class,  and  enforced  by 
the  most  powerful  of  all  possible  sanctions, — punishments  in¬ 
flicted  by  a  king.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  suggest  more  clearly 
than  these  researches  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the 
three  most  obvious  factors  in  early  civilisation, — priestly  in* 
fluence,  royal  authority,  aud  popular  feeling  as  expressed  in 
primitive  customary  observances, — acted  and  reacted  upon  one 
another,  until  one  became  dominant ;  although  in  no  other  case 
has  the  process  resulted  in  a  triumph  for  the  priests  similar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  Brahmans. 

In  the  Western  world,  or  at  least  in  the  Teutonic  part  of  it, 
the  authority  of  the  kiug  established  itself  without  any  similar 
dependence  upon  sacerdotalism  ;  and,  as  illustrative  of  this,  we 
would,  but  for  the  limits  of  our  space,  gladly  quote  at  length 
from  the  author's  striking  chapter  upon  “  The  King  and  Early 
Civil  Justice.”  He  shows  us  here  the  king,  in  contact,  not  with 
priests,  but  with  the  primitive  popular  assembly,  which  in  the 
earliest  records  of  many  societies  is  found  existing  side  by  side 
with  the  king,  and  dividing  authority,  especially  judicial 
authority,  with  him  ;  and  the  law  of  development  suggested  is 
that  in  communities  dwelling  in  walled  cities,  and  of  which 
Athens  and  Rome  are  the  most  striking  examples,  the  popular 
assembly  gradually  monopolises  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
king,  whose  office  becomes  formal  or  extinct ;  whilst  in  the  case 
of  communities  spread  in  villages  over  a  great  area  of  country,  the 
king’s  authority  grows  whilst  popular  freedom  wanes,  the  burden 
involved  in  the  right  and  duty  of  the  freeman  to  attend  the 
popular  court  or  assembly  as  legislator  and  judge  increasing  in¬ 
definitely  by  the  mere  physical  obstacle  of  distance.  “  Much  of 
ancient  freedom,”  he  says,  “  was  lost  through  the  vastness  of 
the  payment  in  person  which  it  demanded.”  Even  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  difficulty  was  partly  alleviated  at  an  early 
date  by  the  beginning  of  a  representative  system — the  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  Reeve  and  Fourmen  of  the  village  to  attend  the  local 
court — the  burden  was  acutely  felt;  and  the  substitution  of 
the  king’s  justice  for  the  popular  justice  not  only  tended  to 
lessen  this  burden,  but  was  accompanied  by  further  advantages 
of  a  very  obvious  kind.  The  king,  as  seen  by  the  example  of 
our  own  Plantagenets,  was  for  a  long  time  an  itinerant  person¬ 
age  ;  and  when  he  ceased  to  be  so,  he  was  represented  by  the 
itinerant  justices,  who  still  exist  in  our  judges  of  assize. 
Further,  it  was  only  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  accompanied  him  that  the  law  could  assume  any  sort 
of  system  or  uniformity ;  and  lastly,  it  was  only  the  king’s  decrees 
which  were  certain  of  execution,  for  the  popular  local  courts, 
in  the  inadequacy  of  their  process  for  execution,  inherited  a 
weakness  arising  out  of  their  origin.  The  orders  or  resolutions 
of  primitive  courts  were  frequently  declarations  of  right  or 
custom,  rather  than  decrees  to  which  obedience  could  be  com¬ 
pelled,  and  it  is  certainly  to  the  power  of  the  king  that  we  owe 
our  own  conception  of  law,  as  carrying  with  it  a  sanction  that 
makes  it  irresistible. 

We  have  but  briefly  referred  to  one  or  two  only  of  the 
inquiries  of  which  this  book  is  the  outcome.  The  reader  will 
find,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Salic  Law  and  its  relation  to  such 
modern  difficulties  as  that  affecting  the  royal  succession  in 
Afghanistan,  in  the  description  of  the  Slavonian  house  com¬ 
munities  as  showing  the  survival  of  the  most  ancient  social 
group  larger  than  the  family,  and  in  other  subjects  presented 
to  him,  matter  of  equally  absorbing  interest.  To  have  the 
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facts  and  records  of  primitive  society  made  luminous,  and  to  see 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  historical  growth  of 
nations  widely  separated  in  space  and  time,  and  even  upon 
modern  political  and  legal  systems,  are  pleasures  with  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  readers  are  familiar,  and  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  miss  in  his  latest  volume. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Living  London,  being  Echoes  Re-echoed.  By  George  Augustus 
Sala.  (Remington  and  Co.) — Mr.  Sala,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a 
journalist  by  profession.  He  is  proud  of  his  occupation,  although  he 
sees  its  weak  points,  and  observes  that  “your  appreciation  of  a 
grand  Court  show  is  not  enhanced  by  the  consciousness  that  when 
the  pomps  and  vanities  are  over,  you  have  to  hurry  up  to  London  and 
make  three  columns  and  a  half  of  printed  matter  out  of  that  which 
could  very  fitly  be  narrated  in  fifty  lines.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Sala’s  journalistic  work  would  be  more  interesting,  were  it 
more  compressed.  For  a  well-known  illustrated  journal  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  writing  weekly  three  columns  of  gossip  and  about  a  column 
of  theatrical  criticism.  The  bulky  volume  entitled  Living  London  is 
a  reprint  of  this  criticism  and  gossip  for  1882.  The  book  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  production,  when  thus  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that,  amidst  the  frank  utterances  of  the  “  inti-oductory  ”  chapter, 
Mr.  Sala  did  not  tell  his  readers  how  this  olla  podridci  should  be 
tasted.  To  read  it  consecutively  is,  of  course,  impossible.  On 
any  topic  of  the  day  or  on  any  subject  that  occurs  to  him, 
the  writer  jots  down  opinions,  and  facts  carefully  garnered  up 
in  common-place  books.  He  is  weak  in  literature,  aud  rarely 
intrudes  purely  literary  topics ;  he  is  strong,  though,  perhaps, 
a  little  prejudiced,  when  he  writes  of  the  drama  ;  and  he  turns  with 
evident  pleasure  to  the  derivation  of  words,  illustrations  of  folk-lore, 
and  the  noble  art  of  cookery.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  as 
readers  of  his  weekly  causeries  well  know,  Mr.  Sala  is  distinctly,  but 
not  unpleasantly,  egotistical.  He  tells  us  about  himself  and  about 
his  friends,  about  his  correspondence  and  about  his  dinners  ;  how 
much  he  dislikes  Bank  Holidays,  how  little  he  has  travelled  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  how  much  upon  the  Continent ;  and  how  on  Friday,  May 
26th,  he  went  to  the  Oaks  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  made  the  drive 
down  in  less  than  two  hours.  “  I  know,”  he  says,  “  that  I  put  my 
money  (it  was  very  little)  on  a  four-legged  something,  and  lost  it, — I 
mean  my  money.  I  always  do.  Nor  think  me  insincere  in  saying 
that  I  know  nothing  about  the  race  itself.  I  was  looking  at  the 
lobster-salad.”  No  incident,  indeed,  that  concerns  the  writer  is  too 
trifling  to  be  chronicled  in  these  Echoes  ;  and  he  is  good  enough  to 
inform  us  that  though  he  has  been  writing  for  the  Press  ever 
since  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  has  “never  had  time  to  master 
even  the  rudiments  of  English  grammar.”  Judging  from  his 
writings  and  confessions,  the  author  is  not,  as  we  have  hinted, 
already,  a  man  of  letters.  His  judgment  on  cookery  or  heraldry 
carries  weight,  his  opinion  of  a  great  poem  or  history  is  of 
no  special  significance,  yet  his  vocation  is  one  demanding  a  large 
library,  and  Mr.  Sala  seems  to  have  innumerable  dictionaries,  cookery 
books,  medical  books,  illustrated  catalogues,  and  a  collection  of  works 
on  tithes,  and  confesses  to  buying  “  upper-shelf  books,”  namely, 
books  which  are  purchased  in  order  to  fill  up  shelves.  He  does  not 
profess,  he  tells  us,  to  know  anything  of  English  poetry,  and  when 
his  “  esteemed  friend  ”  Mr.  Locker  sent  him  the  last  edition  of 
“  London  Lyrics,”  he  had  the  little  volume  sumptuously  bound, 
with  the  intention  of  reading  it  all, — when  he  can  find  time.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  of  the  volume  are  the  curious  illustrations 
with  which  its  pages  abound. 

Memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Reed.  By  his  Son,  Charles  E.  B.  Reed, 
M.A.  (Macmillan.) — The  useful  life  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  well 
deserved  the  record  which  the  filial  piety  of  his  son,  regulated  always 
by  excellent  judgment  and  taste,  has  here  given  to  the  world.  From 
early  youth  he  devoted  no  little  part  of  his  time  and  strength  to  the 
work  of  education  ;  and  in  this  work  he  did  excellent  service.  The 
policy  of  the  London  School  Board,  a  policy  which  sorely-burdened 
ratepayers  have,  on  the  whole,  approved,  owed  much  to  his  exertions, 
first  as  vice-chairman  under  Lord  Lawrence,  and  secondly  as  chair, 
man.  This  was  the  most  important  part  that  Sir  Charles  Reed  had 
to  play  in  his  life  ;  but  he  was  consistently  devoted  to  useful  and 
conscientious  work.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  energy  enough  to 
build  up  for  himself  a  very  solid  fabric  of  commercial  success.  And 
he  never  lacked  the  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  refined  and  intellec¬ 
tual  tastes.  Personally,  he  seems  to  have  won  the  affection  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  Altogether,  this  is  an  attractive 
picture  of  an  honest,  energetic,  large-hearted  man.  He  made  mis¬ 
takes,  indeed.  In  company  with  the  vast  majority  of  Nonconformists, 
he  began  by  protesting  against  the  State  aid  to  education  which  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  indispensable.  But  he  had  the  manliness  to 
own  and  to  lepair  his  errors.  And  he  never  failed  in  tolerance  and 


charity.  An  appendix  to  the  Memoir  gives  Sir  Charles  Reed’s 
statement,  made  to  the  School  Board  in  September,  1880,  in  which 
he  gave  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  Board  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  up  to  that  date. 

Miss  Beauchamp:  a  Philistine.  By  Constance  McEwen.  3  vols. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.)  The  reading  of  this  book,  or,  at  least,  of  as 
much  of  it  as  we  could  manage,  has  left  little  impression  besides  a 
languid  wonder  why  the  heroine  is  described  as  “  a  Philistine.”  She 
seems  to  have  had  quite  different  qualities.  She  was  highly  msthetic, 
had  in  particular  a  marvellous  gift  of  recitation,  and  was  generally  a 
highly  romantic  person.  She  makes  a  love-match  on  the  very  best 
principles,  and  is  generally,  we  should  say,  a  very  model  of  all  that 
“  Philistines  ”  are  not.  As  for  the  story,  it  is  about  the  thinnest  and 
most  unmeaning  that  we  have  ever  found  filling,  or  trying  to  fill, 
three  volumes.  Diana  Beauchamp,  anxious  to  clear  her  ancestral 
estate  by  the  exercise  of  her  gift  of  recitation,  goes  to  a  certain 
entrepreneur,  a  Mr.  Cantilnpe.  Mr.  Cantilupe  falls  madly  in  love 
with  her;  but  she  marries  a  more  congenial  spirit,  Sir  Blaise  Pascal. 
Sir  Blaise  is,  conveniently  for  the  development  of  the  story,  an  Irish 
landlord.  Mr.  Cantilupe  whispers  to  his  tenantry  that  he  is  an 
oppressor,  and  he  is  murdered.  The  murderer  dies  penitent,  and 
Lady  Pascal  remains  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  That 
is  about  all,  and  how  it  is  spun  out  into  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pages,  is  more  than  we  can  say. 

Babrius.  With  Introductory  Dissertations,  &c.  By  W.  Gunion 
Rutherford,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — We  do  not  think  that  the 
doubt,  which  may  possibly  suggest  itself  as  to  whether  Babrius  is 
woith  the  trouble  which  has  been  here  bestowed  upon  him,  will  survive 
even  a  cursory  inspection  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s  work.  It  cannot  but 
bo  a  great  gain  to  have  so  admirable  an  exercise  in  scholarship,  even 
were  the  subject-matter  of  less  literary  value  than  it  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  be.  The  first  dissertation  deals  with  the  versification  of 
Babrius,  and  acutely  points  out  that  in  this  we  see  a  clear  proof  of 
his  really  Latin  origin.  The  Babrian  metre  is  the  scazon,  and  it  is 
written  on  principles  which  can  be  clearly  traced  in  Latin  writers  of 
this  rhythm.  Both  the  usage  in  respect  of  feet  and  the  usage  in 
respect  of  accent  are,  Mr.  Rutherford  points  out,  clearly  Latin.  The 
second  dissertation  deals  with  the  “History  of  Greek  Fable,”  and,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  reinstates  our  old  friend  Hlsop  in  the  position  of  a  real 
person.  If  this  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  four  preliminary  chapters 
in  the  book,  the  most  valuable  is  that  which  treats  of  the  “  Language 
of  Babrius.”  It  will  be  a  new  sensation  to  many,  who  are  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  Greek,  to  find  an  author’s  vocabulary  and  con¬ 
struction  analysed  with  this  subtle  skill.  A  chapter  on  the  text,  a 
running  commentary  on  the  text,  and  a  carefully-constructed 
“Lexicon  Grmeitatis  Babrianm,”  complete  what  is  really  a  model 
edition.  We  hope  that  the  well -deserved  promotion  which  has 
come  to  Mr.  Rutherford  since  the  publication  of  this  book  will  not 
have  the  result  of  withdrawing  him  from  the  fields  of  literature. 

The  Annual  Register,  New  Series,  1882  (Rivingtons),  contains  its 
usual  supply  of  information,  an  account  of  “English”  and  of 
“  Foreign  ”  history,  constituting  together  “  Part  I.”  and  “  Part  II.,” 
with  its  various  items  of  “  Chronicle  of  Events,”  “  Retrospect  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,”  “  Obituaries,”  and  details  of  official 
matters. 

Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country;  or,  Three  Tears  among  the 
Cannibals  of  New  Britain.  By  Wilfred  Powell.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) — New  Britain  lies  off  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  has  the  better  known  Solomon  Islands  to  its  south-east.  Mr. 
Powell  paid  a  long  visit  to  it,  for  purposes  of  trade,  as  we  gather, 
though  he  is  not  very  definite  in  his  statements  on  this  point;  and  in 
this  book  he  has  recorded  his  experiences.  The  people  of  New  Britain 
are  cannibals  of  the  worst  kind.  We  have  seldom  read  anything  more 
horrible  than  Mr.  Powell’s  account  of  the  cannibal  feast,  at  which  he 
was  compelled  to  see  a  man  tortured,  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  before 
his  eyes.  He  attempted  first  to  purchase  the  poor  wretch,  and  then 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  “If 
you  shoot  him,”  he  was  told,  “  the  people  will  think  that  he  is 
poisoned.”  We  are  quite  prepared  to  approve,  when  we  come  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book,  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Brown,  Wesleyan 
Missionary,  against  the  cannibal  chief  Tarlily.  There  was  much  indig¬ 
nation  expressed  at  the  time  at  this  gentleman’s  action,  but  Mr.  Powell 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  his  favour.  Tarlily  had  eaten  four  of  his 
teachers,  and  declared  that  he  meant  to  eat  them  all,  with  Mr.  Brown 
himself,  and  all  the  other  white  men  in  the  island.  The  only  terms 
that  he  offered  were  that  Mr.  Brown  should  give  up  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  murdered  teachers.  It  would  require  a  very  thorough¬ 
going  “  peace-at-any-price  ”  partisan  to  recommend  this.  To  leave 
the  island  was  impossible.  To  sit  still  was  to  court  destruction,  for 
all  natives  alike  would  have  deserted.  To  take  the  offensive  was  the 
only  alternative.  War  accordingly  was  made,  in  the  regular  style. 
Every  village  was  burnt  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  or 
the  feast,  and  the  plaintain  trees  cut  down  (this  last  seems  un¬ 
necessary,  but  is,  we  suppose,  an  integral  part  of  a  New-Britain 
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campaign).  The  enemy  paid  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  vigour  of 
the  proceedings.  “  We  did  not  kuow,*’  they  said,  "when  asked  why 
they  had  not  paid  the  fine  before  their  villages  were  destroyed  ;  “  it 
was  not  fighting,— it  was  an  earthquake.”  Mr.  Powell  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  labour  trade  is  not  so  bad  as  has  been  represented  ; 
still,  he  is  in  favour  of  giving  greater  police  powers  to  the  Queen  s 
ships. 

The  Story  of  Helena  Modjeska.  By  Mabel  Collins.  (W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co.) — This  book  has,  in  part  at  least,  the  look  of  an  autobiography. 
Miss  Collins  has  evidently  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  from 
Madame  Modjeska  (“Modjeska”  is  a  compromise,  conceded  to  the 
weakness  of  non- Slavonic  tongues,  of  the  true  “  Modrzejewska  )  a 
full  account  of  her  early  years,  and  of  what  has  happened  behind  the 
scenes,  so  to  speak,  of  her  dramatic  career.  She  has  added  the  re¬ 
sult  of  her  own  observations,  observations  which  have  produced  a 
very  earnest — and,  we  should  suppose,  a  well-deserved — admiration 
of  her  friend’s  character.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
book,  suggesting  a  comparison,  in  which  there  is  also  no  little  con¬ 
trast,  with  the  reminiscences  which  “  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  ”  has 
given  to  us  of  her  own  theatrical  life.  Madame  Modjeska, 
though  she  had  from  early  years  a  strong  passion  for  the 
stage,  did  not  act  till  after  her  marriage.  Her  first  attempt 
was  of  the  humblest  kind, — nothing  like  the  first  appearance 
of  Miss  Kemble  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of  Juliet.  She 
was  one  of  a  very  small  provincial  company,  and  “  had  but  two 
dresses,  a  black  one  which  she  wore  for  tragedy,  and  a  white  one  for 
comedy.”  These  early  difficulties  make  amusing  reading  in  Miss 
Collins’s  narrative  ;  every  detail  is  vivid  and  truthful.  By  degrees, 
Madame  Modjeska  attracted  attention.  Before  long,  her  success  was 
so  decided  that  the  manager  of  the  Warsaw  theatre  proposed  to  her 
a  contract  “  for  the  whole  of  her  life.”  This  singular  arrangement 
she  accepted,  and  is  apparently  bound  by  it  to  the  present  day, 
though  she  can  get,  it  would  seem,  protracted  leave  of  absence.  At 
Warsaw,  Madame  Modjeska  began  to  act  Shakespeare,  translated,  of 
course,  into  Polish.  In  course  of  time  circumstances  made  life  at 
Warsaw  unpleasant,  and  her  husband  (she  was  by  this  time  married 
a  second  time)  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  life  in  the  New 
World.  Madame  Modjeska  accordingly  left  the  stage  for  a 
Californian  farm.  The  farm  was  not  a  success,  partly  because  there 
was  no  rain,  chiefly  because  the  farmers  knew  nothing  of  their 
business.  Successful  or  no,  it  could  not  have  kept  the  great 
actress  long  from  the  work  of  her  life.  But  she  had  now  a  great 
task  before  her.  She  had  to  learn  English  well  enough  to  act 
in  it.  It  was  probably  less  of  a  difficulty  to  a  Pole  than  it  would 
have  been  to  a  Frenchwoman,  but  it  was  no  trifling  undertaking, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  her  energy  and  ability  that  she  should  have 
succeeded  in  it  so  completely.  Succeed  she  did,  and  had  a  most 
triumphant  tour  through  the  United  States.  Since  then  she  has 
appeared  with  great  success  in  London.  Miss  Collins  tells  us  some 
curious  things  about  her  acting.  “  She  will  sit  upon  the  stage  writing 
a  letter  which  appears  to  break  her  heart,  giving  utterance  to  sobs  of 
despair,  with  the  tears  falling  down  her  face.  She  conveys  to  the 
audience  the  real,  terrible  spectacle  of  a  suffering  woman  writing 
words  that  cost  her  agony ;  while  upon  the  paper  that  lies  before  her  she 


draws  funny  caricatures,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things.”  Yet  when  she  * 
acts  in  the  Dame  aux  Camdlias  (a  favourite  play  with  her,  strangely 
enough,  for  so  exemplary  a  woman)  she  must  not  be  spoken  to, 
so  terribly  in  earnest  is  she.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  interesting 
book. 

Love’s  Empire.  3  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — We  suppose  that 
this  book  is  intended  for  a  social  and  political  satire,  and  we  see  that 
the  scene  is  laid  in  India.  Beyond  this  supposition  and  this  state¬ 
ment  we  should  not  like  to  venture,  except,  indeed,  to  say  that,  in  a 
tolerably  extended  experience  of  books,  we  have  seldom  found  anything 
so  unreadable. 

We  have  received  Volume  IV.  of  The  Students’  Encyclopaedia. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — Volume  I.  of  The  Pulpit  Commentary, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell, 
M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Selections  from  Liverpool 
Municipal  Records,  extracted  and  annotated  by  Sir  James  A.  Picton, 
F.S.A.  (G.  Walmsley,  Liverpool.) — Historical  Records  of  the  93 rd 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  compiled  and  edited  by  R.  H.  Burgoyne. 
(Bentley  and  Son.) — Volume  VI.  of  Keim’s  History  of  Jesus  of 
Nazara,  translated  by  A.  Ransom.  (Williams  and  Norgate.) — The 
Evangelical  Succession,  the  second  series  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  various  preachers  in  St.  George’s  Free  Church,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1882-3.  (Macniven  and  Wallace,  Edinburgh.) — The  Scottish 
Sanctuary,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Duncan.  (A.  Elliot,  Edinburgh.) — Studies 
in  Russian  Literature,  by  C.  E.  Turner;  Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  John  Glas  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.) — Sermons  for  the  Spring  Quarter,  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  C. 
Meynell,  D.D.,  edited  by  H.  J.  D.  Ryder.  (Burns  and  Oates.)  — 
Spinoza’s  Ethic,  translated  by  W.  H.  White,  being  Volume  XXI.  of 
“  The  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library.”  (Triibner  and 
Co.) — The  Shakspere  Flora,  by  Leo  H.  Grindon.  (Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Co.) 
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Baggage  and  Boots  ;  or,  Smith’s  First  Peep  at  America,  or  8ro  . (S.S.U.)  3/6 

Beringtou  ( J.),  The  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  cr  8vo  (Routledge)  3/6 

Between  Two  Stools  :  a  Story,  by  Costa,  cr  8vo . (Remington)  10/6 

Bible  Emblems  Anniversary  Booh,  square.. . . . (Rjuiledge)  2/6 

Campbell  (E.),  Buckets  and  Spades ;  Words  and  Music,  large  square  (Dean)  3/6 
Chalmers  (M.  D.),  Index  to  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  &c.  (Stevens&  Sons)  2/6 

Dame  Durden,  by  Rita,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Tinsley  Brothers)  31/6 

Dixon  (R.  W.),  Mauo  :  a  Poetical  History,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . (Routledge)  5/6 

Fitzgerald  (P.),  Kings  and  Queens  of  an  Hour,  2  vols . (Tinsley  Brothers)  30/0 

Graphic  (The),  Vol.  XXVII.,  folio  . . . (Office)  20/0 

Hughes  (F.  J.),  The  Harmonies  of  Tones  and  Colours,  &o.,  folio. ..(M.  Ward)  25;0 

Lamb  (Mary),  by  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  or  8vo . (W  H.  Allen)  3/6 

Lennard  (H  ),  Chirrups,  cr  8vo  . '...(Strand  Publishing  Compauy)  2/6 

Little  Wide  Awake,  1881,  roy  8vo  . (Routledge)  3/6 

Martindale  (W.),  The  Extra  Pharmacopoeia  of  Unofficial  Drugs . (Lewis)  6/0 

M'iyo  (Earl).  D>,  Rebus  At'ricinis,  &e.,  8vo . . (W.  H.  Allen)  3/6 

Notley  (F.  E.  M  ),  Red  Riding  Hood,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Otiphaut  (L.),  Altiora  Peto,  Part  3,  8vo  . (W.  Blackwood)  5/0 

Rose  (H.),  Summer  Dreams,  cr  8vo  . (Isbister)  2/6 

Whisk  (H.  F.),  Claris  Syriaoa,  a  Key  to  Ancient  Syriac,  &c.,  8 vo  . (B  ill)  31/6 

Wilson  (A  ),  Mercantile  Handbook  of  Liabilities,  &c.,  8vo  ...(Stevens  &  Son)  6/0 

Wilson  (J.  M.),  Tales  of  the  Border,  cr  8vo . (Gemmellj  2/0 

Wilson  (W.  G.),  To  Be,  or  Not  To  Be,  sq . (Routledge)  2/6 

Whitman  (Walt),  Leaves  of  Grass,  8vo  . (Wilson  &  McCormick)  10/6 


DEATH. 

Lumsden. — At  Pitcairnfield,  Perthshire,  on  the  20th  instant,  David  Lumsden,  of 
Fincastle,  aged  62. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
the  assured. 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY -NINTH  EXHIBITION  WILL 
CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  August  4th.  5  Pall  Mall 
East,  from  10  till  6.  Admission,  Is.  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Is.  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


WANTED,  m  an  Old-established 
SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  a 
few  mi’es  from  town,  a  LADY,  to  care  for,  under 
the  Head  Master's  wife,  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  Boys.  Applicants  should  possess  experience  for 
the  detection  and  treatment  of  illness,  and  tact  in 
influencing  character.  No  original  testimonials  to  be 
sent,  as  replies  will  be  sent  only  to  selected  applica¬ 
tions. — Address,  “  Y.,”  care  of  Messrs.  Metchim  and 
Son,  Advertising  Contractors,  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 


lo  f 


Modern  lang.  tripos, 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  the  ARMY.— 
Experienced  TUTOR  (well  versed  in  Continental 
Methods),  assisted  by  able  Professors,  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  tee  SOUND  TRAINING  of  a  few  intelligent 
Lads.  No  cramming. — Application  kindly  permitted 
to  Rev.  R.  R.  Drummond  Ash,  the  Rectory,  Cocking, 
Mdhurst;  Rev.  C.  G.  Foster,  Scarborough;  G. 
Buchannau,  Esq.,  Whitby. 


(  \  EARLES  DAVISON,  B.A.,  late 

V_y  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  13th 
Wrangler,  1881,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Army,  Public  Schools,  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions^  Address,  7  Ferns  Road,  Stratford,  E. 


"1\/TRS.  J.  L.  TUPPER,  of  Rugby, 
J JJL  WISHES  to  RECEIVE  CHILDREN  to 
EDUCATE  with  her  Two  own,  and  would  take  entire 
charge  of  Children  of  Parents  in  India  or  elsewhere. 
References : — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  W.  Holman 
Hunt,  Esq.,  Draycott  Lodge,  Fulham  ;  A.  E.  Durham, 
Esq.,  82  Brook  Street,  Grosven  r  Square,  London  W. 


FT S  KITES,  Godaiming  (formerly  a 

Charterhouse  B  arding-house). — C.  S.  J ERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Cxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  SchooLs. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ootside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page . £10  10  0  ]  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Ho-lf-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Sis  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR." 

T  early.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6  6  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postago  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3  0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6  0  16  3  0  8  2 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


HINDLEY’S 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


CHINTZES. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SO  ITS, 

290  to  291  L34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“ Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having’  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience. ” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

expei  ience,  that  imperfect  gla-ses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me  e  v-ndor,  's  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes “  I  have  tried 
the  pi incipal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes: — “The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  mo?t  decided  boon.  I  bad  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  _  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  nr  me,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  bean  so  much  improve!  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  ou  the 
right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Lindsay  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  O.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  aud  Coke 
Com;  any,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &e.  Mr.  HENRY  =LAURANCE, 
F.8.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Eudsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lauranc  >.  Pamphlets—"  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branch— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

HEAD  OPINIONS  OE  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 
W.  GUTTERIBGE  ancl  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 


L I  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  SUMMER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


East  India  House,  1 
&  Chesham  House,  j 


REGENT  STREET,  W. 


APOLLSNARSS. 


" THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“  Dilute  your  Wine  with. 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 
which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 
PURITY  and  WHOLESOME¬ 
NESS.” 

Daily  News,  April  17th,  1S82. 


MORSONS’ 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommeuded 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  IMninCQTinftl 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d;  Globules,  2s,  jj  5  'j  LI  3  U  !L  O  3  S  U  I  ^  • 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfoi  tunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


L  E  T  T  S  ’  S 

IS 

POPULAR 

NOW 

ATLAS 

COMPLETE. 


The  Saturday  Review,  May  12th,  1S83, 
says  : — “  We  can  honestly  add  that  the 
unmounted  edition  (£2  2s)  of  Messrs. 
Letts’s  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the 
cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
mounted  form  (£5)  one  of  the  most 
handsome.” 


Detailed  Prospectus  of  LETTS,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 

Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

MACASSAR 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

OIL 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  61,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands*  Macassar  Oil. 

HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD." 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Vou  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  "  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  0)).  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Wator  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 
will  BEGIN  on  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and 
LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  BEGIN  on  OCTOBER 

■2nd. 


Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  in  all  Subjects 
taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  aud  of 
Scicnoe. 

Prospectuses  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  &a.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from 
the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will 
be  held  on  September  26th  and  27tb. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  REOPEN  on  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  25th. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-Streot  Station  of 
the  Metropolis  n  Railway. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables.— Address,  the  MANAGER. 


Elizabeth  college, 

GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool- 
rich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  lbLh. _ 

flHE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

JL  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
onductel  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
ere  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
repare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
eceived. _ _ 

RS.  LAWRENCE,  FEAREGG 

^  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON  PARK,  has  Vacancies 
.  Two  Resident  Pupils.  Classes  Reopen  MONDAY, 
ptember  21.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs. 
LW  HENCE.  


GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Hea  l  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
>r  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
ad  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
jghfield,  Manningliam  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE, 
ext  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


A  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

Coll.,  Oxford.  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  fur  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Rorasey. 


ALVERN  COLLEGE, 

LIMITED. 


Head  Master — Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Buys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Loughborough  girl  s’ 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman — The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
This  Endowed  School  eivos  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  E  iuoation.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Foes,  £40  to  £44  per 
annum. 

For  Prospectus,  app'y  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  SOUTH 

WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(To  be  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  with  a  Govern- 
ment  Grant  of  £1,000  per  annum.) 


Principal  —  J.  Yiriamu 
Jone?,  B.  A.  Oxon.,  B.Sc. 
Lond.,  Fellow  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College, London. 


President — Lord  Aberdare 
Vice-President- Mr.  Henry 
Richard,  M.P. 

Treasurer — Sir  H.  Hussey 
Vivian,  Ba’*t.,  M  P. 

ELECTION  of  PROFESSORS. 

The  COUNCIL  ELECT  are  now  prepared  to  Appoint 
PROFESSORS,  LECTURERS,  and  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TORS  as  follows : — 


PROFESSOR  of  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR  of  LATIN. 

PROFESSORof  MATHEMATICS  and  ASTRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR  of  LOGIC  and  PHILOSOPHY. 
PROFESSOR  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERA¬ 
TURE,  and  HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR  of  CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR  of  BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER  on  WELSH  LANGUAGE  anu  LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

LECTURER  on  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  on  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  on  MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR  in  PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATOR  in  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chair  of  Physics  will  be  filled  by  the  Principal, 
and  the  Appointments  to  the  Chairs  of  Celtic,  Engineer¬ 
ing:,  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

The  Stipend  of  each  Professor  will  be  £300  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  Lecturers  as  f  jllows  : — Welsh, 
£100;  Music,  £100;  French,  £50;  German,  £50.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Fees  will  be  divided  amongst  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Lecturers.  The  Salary  of  e^ch  Demon¬ 
strator  will  be  £120  per  annum. 

The  Principal  and  the  Professors  will  form  the 
Senate  of  the  College. 

It  is  intended  to  Open  the  College  early  in  October. 
ApDlications,  containing  a  full  statement  of 
qualifications,  age,  and  experience,  together  with 
testimonials  and  personal  references,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Registrar  before  MONDAY  NOON, 
August  20th,  accompanied  by  50  printed  copies,  for 
distribution  among  the  Council.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

IVOR  JAMES,  Registrar. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  July,  1883. 


Bingfield,  birkdale, 

SOUTHPORT. 

MISS  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  between  the  ages  of  Six  and  Thirteen 
Yrears.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  Berin  SEPTEMBER 
28  th.  Prospectuses  on  application.  References 
kindly  permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D., 
Ac.,  4  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London ; 
Dr.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S,,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens ;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq.,  Streatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  London,  S.E.  ;  and  others. _ 

ISHOPSG ATE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS  in  Girls’  Public 
Schools. 


President. — Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE. 

Principal  of  the  College. — Miss  AGNES  WARD. 

Head  Mistress  of  School. — Mrs.  STANTON. 

The  College  Year  begins  on  September  12th. 

The  Course  for  the  Upper  Division  lasts  one  year, 
and  is  in  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Tenchers’ 
Certificate.  It  includes  actual  cla^s-teaching  in  the 
Schools  connected  with  the  College. 

The  work  of  the  Lower  Division  is  preliminary  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Division,  and  besides  instruction 
in  teaching  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examination. 

A  Kindergarten  Department  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
addled  in  September. 

As  the  number  of  Students  is  limited,  early  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  is  advisable. 

Address  for  all  particulars,  as  to  terms,  scholar¬ 
ships,  &c.,  the  PRINCIPAL,  Training  College, 
Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate  ,  E.C. 


rp  HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and 

_I  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Mile  En',  E.— The 
SESSION  18S3-1  will  commence  on  Monday,  October 
1st,  1883,  when  the  Prizes  for  the  past  Sission  will  be 
distribute!,  after  which  th-re  will  be  a  Conversazione* 
to  which  all  past  and  present  students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60, 
£40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  students.  Fee3  for 
Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  guineas  in  one  pay¬ 
ment,  or  100  guineas  in  three  instalments.  All 
resident  and  other  Hospital  appointments  are  free. 
The  resident  appointm  nts  consist  of  Five  House 
Physiciaucies,  Five  Hous3  Surgeoncies,  and  One 
Accouchership ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity 
Pupils  aDo  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may 
be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice.  The  London 
H  spital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 
_ MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

irmiNITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

I  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina- 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terms,  G0-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS.— 


J)  R  I  G  H  T  O  N  COLLEGE. 

Principal.— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 


JLU  TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  v.lue  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 


Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fuud  .  £880,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CATJTI OFT.— Numerous  iuferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  aud  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  B;mk  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C, 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  a'Ad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


LEA  AND  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

***  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Prioe  2s  6d  each. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


OUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Tlireadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


CIDENTSi— 64  CORNHILL, 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 


Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 


Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Fife  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pali  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  aud  sale  o§ 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  oa 
application,  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


July  28,  1883. J 
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HOLY  MATRIMONY — its  Divine 

Institution  ;  its  Laws  and  Limitations  ;  its 
Blessings  and  Responsibilities — set  forth  by  Bishop 
Jerf.mt  Taylor,  in  bis  famous  Discourse  at  Golden 
Grove,  entitled,  ‘'The  Marriage  Ring;  or.  the 
Mysterionsness  and  Duties  of  Marriasre,”  with  Intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  A.  Kerr,  LL.D.  Beaut  fully  printed  on 
thick  antique  laid  paper,  with  appropriate  gold- 
lettered  binding,  price  2s  6d. 

London  :  Field  and  Tuer,  Ye  Leadenhalle  Presse  ; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  &o. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


MAP  PIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.C..  LONDON.  W. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FEY’S 

TT'RY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 
_lJ  ‘‘A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
JF  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleauses 
from  D.indritf ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  aud 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

T  AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Notable  Facts.  —  Summer  hea*s 
augment  the  annoyances  of  skin  disease,  and  encourage 
the  development  of  febrile  disorders,  wherefore  they 
should,  as  they  may,  be  removed  by  these  detergent 
and  purifying  preparations.  Ia  stomach  complaints, 
liver  affections,  pains  and  spasms  of  the  bowels, 
Holloway’s  uuguent  well  rubbed  over  the  affected 
part  immediately  give3  the  greatest  ease,  prevents 
congestion  and  inflammation,  checks  the  threatening 
diarrhoea,  aud  averts  incipient  cholera.  The  poorer 
inhabitants  of  large  cities  will  find  these  remedies  to 
be  their  best  friend  when  any  pestilence  rages,  or 
when  from  unknown  causes  eruptions,  boils,  abscesses, 
or  ulcerations  betoken  the  presence  of  taints  or 
impurities  within  the  system,  and  call  for  instant  and 
effective  curative  medicine'. 


rrHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

JL  for  AUGUST. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

France  and  England  in  Egypt.  ByLdon  Say. 

The  Negotiations  with  M.  de  Lesseps.  By'O.  C. 
Water  field. 

The  Importation  of  Disease.  By  C.  Creighton, 
M.D. 

Byron  and  his  Biographers.  By  G.  S.  Venables, 

Q. C. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Englishmen  in  India. 
By  C.  C.  Macrae. 

The  Stage  in  Relation  to  Literature.— II.  By 
the  Earl  of  Lytton. 

France  and  Syria.  By  Captain  C.  R.  Conder,  C.B., 

R. E. 

Medical  Family  Registers.  By  Francis  Galton, 
F.R  s. 

New  Guinea  and  Annexation.  By  Sir  Julius  Vogel, 
K.C.M.G. 

Miracles  and  Medium-craft.  By  H.  Donkin,  M.D. 
Our  Bokr  Policy.  By  C.  B.  Clark,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Hon. 

Sec.  of  the  Transvaal  Independent  Committee. 

The  Radical  Programme.— I.  Machinery. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  10,  AUGUST. 

Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps. 
40-43. 

“  Absolution.'*  By  E.  Nesbit. 

Across  the  Plains.  (Concluded.)  By  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son. 

Meteorology  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  R.  H.  Scott. 
When  We  have  Gone  Away.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

A  Dream  of  Millions.  By  M.  Betkam-Edwards, 
Author  of  “  Kitty.” 

That  Big  Trout.  By  E.  Lennox  Peel. 

At  the  Docks.  By  the  Author  of  “Charles  Low- 
der.” 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  Chap?.  3-4.  By  Bret 
Haite. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  6d,  NEW  SERIES,  No.  2. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

AUGUST. 

Contents. 

Some  Sick  Poor.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  C. 
Coi'bould. 

The  French  N.wspaper  Press.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  I. 

The  Giant's  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “Vue  Versa.” 
Chap.  IV. — Ma.lakoff  Terrace.  Chap.  V. — Neigh¬ 
bours.  Chap.  VI. — So  Near,  and  yet  so  Far.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston. 

A  Romance  of  the  Mirage.  With  Illustrations  by 
R.  C.  Woodville. 

The  Backslider.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  P. 
Atkinson. 

The  Manners  of  Posthumous  Man. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


OUEISTAL  of  EDUCATION, 

tP  No.  169,  for  AUGUST. 

1.  In  Memoriam,  Miss  Archer.  A  Speech  by  Prof. 

Lazarus. 

2.  J.  R.  Green’s  “  Making  of  England.** 

3.  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

4.  Ancient  Ballads  of  Hindustan. 

5.  Children  and  Poetry. 

6.  Training  of  Teachers  in  America. 

7.  A  German  High  School  for  Girls. 

8.  Correspondence  : — Greek  in  the  University  of 

London, — French  CUss  Books, — Words  and 
Things,— Denominational  Training  Colleges, — 
Public  School  Latin  Primer,  &c. 

9.  Reviews  :— Muuro’s  Homeric  Grammar, — Mrs. 

Miller’s  Social  Economy, — Landor's  School 
Management-, — Crowest*s  Great  Tone  Poets,  &c. 

10.  Two  Guinea  French  Translation  Prizes. 

11.  Occasional  Notes — Schools  and  Universities — 

Froebel  Society,  &c. 

Price  6d  ;  per  post,  7d. 

John  Walker  and  Co.,  96  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

DECADE  of  VERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown." 
Remington  and  Co. 


A 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quanti'ies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W.  _ 


rjMIE  ANTI- STYLOGRAPH. 
rjTHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


mHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

I  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Reservoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Iuk. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co 
London, 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 


T 


HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  AUGUST. 

The  Suez-Canal  Qcestion.  By  It.  T.  Reid,  M.P. 
Penal  Servitude.  By  Aiichael  Davitt. 

Luther. — II.  By  James  Anthony  Froudo. 

The  Saints  of  Islam.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  Analogies  of  Sailing.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamertoo. 

The  Nonconformists  and  Church  Reform.  By 
Henry  Richard,  M.P. 

The  Four  Chief  Apostles.— II.  By  Professor  Godet. 
Europeans  and  Natives  in  India.  By  Alfred  H. 
Haggard. 

M.  Renan  on  Himself.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn 
Davie?. 


Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  Germany.  By 
Professor  F.  H.  Getfeken. 

C0NTEMP0BAR7  Records  1.  Church  History.  By 
Archdeacon  Cheetham. — 2.  Art.  By  H  irry  Quitter. 
New  Books. 


Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Lndgate  Hill,  E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

AUGUST,  1883.  No.  DCCCXIY.  Price  2s  6d. 
Contents. 

The  Millionaire. — Part  V. 

The  Belka  Arabs.  By  a  Palestine  Explorer. 
Recent  French  Novels. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Ross-shire  Forest. 

King  Mtksa. 

On  the  Road  to  Roscoff  Regatta. 

Trying  the  Yacht. 

Master .Tommy’s  Experiment  :  A  Heather-burning 
Story. 

James  Ferguson,  the  “Astronomer.” 

Liberal  Subservience  to  France  and  its  Results. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


The  quarterly  review. 

No.  311,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents. 

1.  Dean  Swift  in  Ireland. 

2.  Progress  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  Real  Lord  Byron. 

4.  Modern  Farming. 

5.  Farrar’s  St.  Paul  and  Early  Christianity. 

6.  The  Races  of  European  Russia. 

7.  English  Literature. 

8.  The  Indian  Crisis. 

9.  The  Future  of  Parties  and  Politics. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


T 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

HE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


Contents  for  AUGUST,  1883. 

1.  Belinda.  By  Mis?  Rboda  Broughton.  (Continued.) 

2.  Napoleon's  Marshals. 

3.  Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse.  To  ba 

Continued.) 

4.  Edgar  Poe  and  his  Biographers. 

5.  The  siege  of  Berlin. 

6.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Stratford 

and  the  Crimean  War.  (Conclusion.) 

7.  Keep  My  Secret. 

8.  Richard  Wagner. 

9.  Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Continued.) 
Richard  Bentley  and  Son,  New  Burlington  Street. 


T 


Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly,  post  free. 

HE  EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 


Contents  for  August. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah.  By  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D. 
Abraham’s  Gospel.  By  the  Editor. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  By  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  :  hep, 
Universalism.  By  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Ven.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Holiness  of  God.  By  Joseph  Agar  Beet. 

Brief  Notices. 

NEW  VOLUME  (January  to  June,  1883)  now  ready, 
price  7s  6d. 

“  The  Expositor,  far  from  declining  in  interest  and 
ability,  steadily  increases  in  both,  nor  have  we  often 
come  across  any  volume  dealing  chiefly  with  the  ex¬ 
position  of  Scripture  so  rich  in  interest  as  the  volume 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year.” — Spectator. 

The  TWELVE  VOLUMES,  First  Series,  and  Vols. 
I.  toV.,  Second  Series,  are  now  on  sale,  price  7s  6d 
each. 


London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

AUGUST.  2s  6d. 

Contents. 

England  and  France  in  the  East.  By  Harold  A. 
Perry. 

Thoughts  on  Family  Politics.  By  Thomas  Tantivy. 
Homes  of  the  Criminal  Classes.  By  Hugh  E. 
Hoare. 

The  Engadine.  By  the  Rev  G.  F.  Browne. 

The  Ride  of  the  Dead.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
National  Education.  By  St.  George  Mivart. 

The  Mahmal  and  the  British  Troops  in  Egypti 
By  Philip  Vernon  Smith. 

The  Cattle-ranche  Country  of  Canada.  By 
A’exander  Staveley  Hill,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  Scientific  Novel,  and  Gustave  Flaubert.  By 
Hugh  E.  Egerton. 

The  Volunteers  as  a  Military  Force.  By  Fi  anils 
Radcliffe. 

A  Defence  of  Sport.  By  Richard  Jefferiei. 
Current  Politics.  By  the  Editors. 

London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  YOLS. 

Red  Hiding  Hood.  By  Fanny 

E.  Millet  Notley,  Author  of  “  Olive  Yarcoe,’* 
&c. 

A  Fallen  Foe.  By  Katharine 

King. 

Farmer  John.  By  George 

Holmes. 

The  Senior  Songnian.  By  the 

Author  of  “St.  Olavo’s,”  &c. 

A  Maid  Called  Barbara.  By 

Catharine  Childar. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Gamin’  thro’  the  Rye,” 
&c.  Second  Edition. 

HURST  and  BLA.CKETT,  Publishers. 

PARCELS  POST  DEPARTMENT. 

Subscribers  to  Mudie’s  Select  Library  will  be  at  liberty 
to  transfer  tlieir  names  to  the  Parcels  Post  Department  of 
the  Library  on  and  after  the  1st  of  August. 

A  Deposit  of  Ten  Shillings  on  an  Exchange  Account  is 
necessary  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  Parcels  of  Books 
required  from  the  Library. 

The  Names  of  New  Subscribers  to  the  Parcels  Post 
Department  of  the  Library  will  be  entered  on  the  following 
Terms  : — 

One  Volume  at  One  Time  .  One  Guinea  per  Annum. 

Three  Volumes  at  One  Time  ...  ...  ...  ...  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 

Six  Volumes  at  one  Time  ...  ...  ...  ...  Three  Guineas  per  annum. 

And  Two  Volumes  at  One  Time  for  every  additional  Guinea,  with  a  deposit  of  Ten  Shillings 

on  account  of  Postage. 

Now  ready,  2s. 

LONDON  IN  188  3. 

Illustrated  by  16  Bird’s-oy-e  Views  of  the  principal 
Streets  and  its  chief  Suburbs  and  Environs. 

By  HERBERT  FRY, 

Editor  of  the  “  Royal  Guide  to  the  London 
Charities”  &c. 

Third  Year  of  Publication,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

London:  \Y.  H.  ALLFN  and  CO., 

13  Waterloo  Place. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  disappointment  or  delay ,  Subscribers  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  send  their  List  of  Books  required  a  day  or  two  beforehand.  Every  List 
should  contain  at  least  twice  the  number  of  volumes  required  of  Books  actually 
published  and  in  circulation. 

New  Edition  of  the  most  Complete  Hogarth  ever 
publi>lied. 

TI  OGARTH’S  WORKS.  With  Life 

i  B  and  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  the  Pictures. 
By  John  Ireland  and  John  Nichols.  The  Work 
includes  150  Engravings,  reduced  in  exact  fac-simile 
of  the  Original  Plates,  Specimens  of  which  have 
become  very  scarce.  The  w  hole  in  three  Series,  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  22s  6d. 

“Very  cheap  and  very  complete.’* — Standard. 

“We  are  quite  sure  that  any  one  who  adds  this 
work  to  his  library  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  inex¬ 
haustible  charms  of  its  fac-similu  prints.” — Binning - 
ham  Daily  Mail. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier. 
Loudon:  Hamilton.  Adams,  and  Co. 

MUD  IE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SO^S  MAP S  AND  ATLASES 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY. — Revised  to  1883. 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  HEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind1,  River  Basins.  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varni.-hed, £3  3-?.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  hand-ome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

nnHE  RUDIMENTS  of  COOKERY. 

1  With  Some  Account  of  Food  and  it3  Use3.  A 

Manual  for  use  in  Schools  and  Houses.  Fourth 
Thousand.  By  “A.  C.  M.,”  Examiner  to  the 
Northern  Union  of  Schools  of  Cookery.  Price  3d,  or 
2s  6d  per  dozen  ;  20s  for  10). 

“  In  this  little  book  a  great  d.-al  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  in  a  small  compass.” — British  Medical 
Journal. 

“  A  really  useful  little  manual.” — Queen. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Imperi  il  folio,  half  bound  rn^sia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5’, 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

CHEAP  NEW  EDITION  of  Miss  BRADDON’S 
NOVELS. — Price  2%  picture  boards  ;  2s  6d,  cl. ;  3s  6d# 
half- vellum,  gilt  top  ;  postage,  41  Uniform  Edition. 

nnHE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

1  Miss  BRADDON’S  Recent  Novel.— London :  J* 
and  R.  Maxwell.  Milton  House.  Shoe  Lane.  E.C. 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  tzilfc  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  *  Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.” — Athenceum. 

Just  published,  price  Is. 

nnHE  POLITICAL  POWERLESS- 
X  NESS  of  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.  An 
Address  by  Balthazar  Foster,  M.D  ,  F.R.C.P. 

J.  and  A  Churchill,  11  New  Burlington  Street. 

Crown  folio,  liaudsomoly  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD  :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  aud  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Orduance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  froe,  on  application. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SOX,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

TAR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

±J  BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts.  M.D.,  F.rTs.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  5  Bulstrode 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  Londou,  W. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 

flALLERY  of  COMPARATIVE 

VT  SCULPTU  RE,  PARIS.— See  View  in  BUILDER 
(4d,  by  post,  4^d) ;  also  of  National  Lifeboat  Houses ; 
Villa,  Harrow'  ;  and  All  Saints’  District  Church, 
Ipswich— Half  aCenturyof  Professional  Journalism — 
Croydon — Some  Points  in  Town  Government — Hi  tory 
of  Freemasons — Builders’  Machinery — On  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Artificial  Lighting — Nottingham  Municipal 
Buildings— Competition,  ic. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and 
all  Newsmen. 

AMERICAN  WALT  H  AM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  TIIE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  CF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 

TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 

AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  "WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  "WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  "WALTHAM  "WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s, 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £3  8s. 

AMERICAN  "WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Oases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  Neiv  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 

rgdHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

1  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  .Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’s  LIST. 


This  clay,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksell  rs*. 

KINGS  and  QUEENS  of  an  HOUR:  Records  of 

Love,  Romance,  Oddity,  and  Adventure.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of 
“  The  Royal  Dukes  and  Princesses  of  the  Family  of  Geor.e  HI.,”  &e.  2  vols. 
demy  Syo,  30s. 

ON  BLUE  WATER.  By  J.  F.  Keane,  Author  of 

“Six  Months  in  Meooab,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10-  6J. 

“Characterise!  by  the  liveliest  eood-huinour  a' d  sense  of  fun  Some  adven¬ 
tures  on  shore  are  told  with  all  the  for' e  and  animal  spirits  of  ‘  Tom  Cringle.’ 
In  fact,  the  book  is  a  heartily  good  book/’ — Duily  Telegraph. 


NEW  NOVELS ,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

DAME  DURDEN.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “After  Long 

Grief  and  Pain,”  &c.  3  vols.  [ This  day. 

TYRANTS  of  TO-DAY  ;  or,  the  Secret  Society.  By 

the  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times  tf  Alexander  I.”  3  vols. 

COLONEL  and  Mrs.  REVEL.  By  Laslett  Lyle. 

3  vols. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore.  3  vols. 

“Mr.  Moore  has  mast. -red  the  innermost  workings  of  a  woman's  heart.” — 
Lady’s  Picto  1  ial. 

HERE  BELOW.  By  J.  A.  Scofield.  3  vols. 

“  Extremely  interesting  a3  a  work  of  fiction,  and  decidedly  clevc-r  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  its  characters.” — Allenceum. 

TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  (Illustrated),  for  AUGUST- 

is  now  ready,  price  6d. 


Contents. 

Explorers  I  Have  Met:  Personal  Recollections  of  0  lnnel  Burnaby,  Edmund 
O’Donovar,  A.  G.  MacGahau,  Juhu  Marz  Schiiver,  John  F.  Keane,  &c.  By  John 
Augustus  O’Shea. 

At  a  "Big  Rehearsal. 

That  Cock  Ostrich  :  a  Transvaal  Reminiscence.  By  Charles  Duval. 

A  Window  Song.  By  T.  C.  Irwin. 

A  Conjuror’s  Trick.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Moiloy. 

Further  Instalments  of  The  WaTERS  of  MARAH  and  UNDER,  a  BAN. 
Conclusion  of  AUDREY  FERRIS  ;  &c. 


8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition  (120,000). 

Cloth  boards,  2s  6d ;  paper  cover,  13. 

THE  PRIEST,  THE  WOMAN,  and  the  CONFESSIONAL. 

By  Father  CHINIQUY. 

London  :  W.  T.  GIBSON,  3S  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


KNOWLEDGE  :  An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Science,  Art, 

and  Literature.  Pros  2a,  weekly. 

Edited  by  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Articles  are  new  appearinsr  in  Serial  Form  by  GRANT  ALLEN,  D-\  ANDREW 
WILSON,  EDWARD  CLODD,  H.  J.  SLACK,  W.  M.  WILLIAMS,  THOMAS 
FOSTER,  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  &c. 


NOWLEDGE  LIBRARY  SERIE 

CHEAP  RE-ISSUE  ef  Mr.  PROCTOR’S  WORKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  63  each. 

1.  BORDERLAND  of  SCIENCE.  2.  SCIENCE  BYWAYS. 

3.  The  POETRY  of  ASTRONOMY. 

Just  published,  Reprints  from  Knowledge,  by  the  above  Writers  : — 

4.  NATURE  STUDIED  5.  LEISURE  READINGS. 


S. 


Imperial  8vo,  price  5-,  with  12  Maps  of  tlio  Heavens, 

6.  The  STARS  iu  their  SEASONS.  Second  Edition.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 


NOWLEDGE,  every  Friday,  price  2d;  Yearly,  post-free, 

10s  lOd.  AJso  in  Monthly  Parts. 

Ju  t  published.  PART  XXI..  July,  1S83,  price  101  ;  post  free.  I3  Id. 

Ready  iu  a  fow  days,  Vol.  3,  January  to  June,  1-83,  prici  73  6d. 


London  :  WYMAN  and  SONS,  74  to  76  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  price  16 3,  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY,  Examined  in 

its  Relations  to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  and  to  the  Common  or 
Open  field  System  of  Husbandry:  an  Essay  in  Economic  History.  By  Frederic 

Seebohm. 

London  :  Lqngmans  and  Co. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  wrhich  the  moM  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non- Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attends  1  dsi'y.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  Yi. 


Scholastic  transfer.— a  ladies’  school, 

high-class,  well  situated  near  Loudon,  for  TRANSFER  to  a  suitable  Lady, 
with  capital  of  £600  to  £1,000.  Average  receipts,  £2,500 ;  profits,  aEter  allev- 
pen  es,  over  £600.  School  iu  a  flourishing  state,  and  several  entries  for  n  xt 
term."’ Good  introduction. — Aiply  SECRETARY,  Scholastic,  &c..  Association, 
Limited,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

MRS.  LORIMER  :  a  Sketch  in  Black 

and  White.  By  Lucas  Halet.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

“The  story  is  notable,  not  only  for  its  general  originality,  anrl  freshness  and 
Simple  truth  to  nature,  but  for  many  admirable  bits  of  description  and  te’llino- 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


ONE  of  the  most  fearful  catastrophes  of  a  generation  rich  in 
catastrophes  took  place  in  the  beautiful  island  of  Ischia,  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  last  Saturday,  when  an  earthquake  de¬ 
stroyed  the  towns  of  the  island,  and  buried  some  3,000  persons 
at  least,  in  their  ruins, — many  compute  the  dead  alone  at  4,000. 
It  was  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening ;  the  theatre  was 
open  in  Casamicciola,  and  the  cortain  had  just  drawn  up ;  in 
the  chief  hotel  a  Welsh  gentleman — who  perished, — was  playing 
a  “  funeral  march,”  when  suddenly  a  shock  brought  down  most 
of  the  walls  in  the  island ;  a  visitor  in  his  room  on  the  fourth 
story  of  the  hotel  found  himself  wounded  and  bleeding  in  the 
street ;  in  the  theatre  there  was  a  confused  heap  of  human  beings, 
and  the  flaming  oil  of  the  petroleum  lamps  was  running  all  over 
the  benches  ;  the  ground  rose  and  fell  as  if  it  were  sea ;  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  mothers  who  feared 
that  their  husbands  or  children  were  killed,  made  one  vast  and 
frightful  confusion.  Even  yesterday  there  had  been,  at  the  end  of 
six  days,  no  complete  exhumation  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
the  decomposition  had  been  so  rapid  that  latterly  the  civilians  had 
refused  to  proceed  with  it,  and  the  duty  was  left  to  the  soldiers. 
Hundreds  of  injured  and  mutilated  persons  had  been  removed  to 
Naples,  but  for  every  in  jured  person  saved  there  seem  to  have  been 
four  or  five  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  little  Ischian  towns. 
Ischia  was  this  year  quite  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  and  amongst  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  are 
a  great  many  distinguished  Italian  families. 

King  Humbert  visited  the  scene  of  misery  on  Wednesday, 
distributing  relief  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  showing  his 
sympathy  freely  and  cordially,  in  spite  of  the  fears  of  his 
Ministers,  who  had  some  reason  to  dread  that  some  of  the  many 
tottering  walls  not  yet  level  with  the  ground  might  fall  on  him. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  a  dozen  people  who  had  been 
buried  alive  by  the  earthquake  were  disinterred,  still  living, 
though  they  had  been  four  or  five  days  under  the  ruins,  a 
man  of  eighty  amongst  them.  An  Englishman  living  in  Ischia, 
Mr.  Nesbit,  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  work  of 
assisting  his  poor  neighbours  with  true  devotion,  and  to  have 
received  the  personal  thanks  of  King  Humbert  for  his  exertions. 
The  misery  remaining  amidst  the  pestilential  ruins  is  even  more 
heartrending  than  the  harvest  of  death  itself.  And  the  trouble 
due  to  positive  want  is  very  pressing.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mudie,  of 
Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.,  the  Chairman  of  the  well-known 
Library  Company,  tells  us  that  he  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  English  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers. 

James  Carey,  the  Irish  informer,  was  assassinated  on  board 
the  ‘  Melrose,’  between  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  last 
Sunday,  the  29th  July,  by  an  Irishman  who  gives  his  name 
as  O’Donnell.  In  writing  three  weeks  ago  we  pointed  out 
the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  Carey’s  identity  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  go,  and 
especially  the  additional  difficulty  which  the  presence  of  his 


wife  and  children  with  him  would  involve.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  police  made  a  very  serious  mistake  in  allowing  him  to 
travel  with  his  wife  and  family  to  the  Cape,  if  they  wanted  to 
secure  his  incognito.  The  passengers  on  board  the  ‘Kinfauns 
Castle,’— the  vessel  in  which  he  travelled  to  the  Cape,— had,  it 
is  said,  guessed  his  true  name  and  story,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  seven  children ;  and  O’Donnell,  who 
was  with  them,  declares  that  he  secured  his  own  passage  by  the 
‘  Melrose  ’  from  Cape  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth  on  purpose  that 
he  might  kill  him.  He  declares,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  at 
Cape  Town  that  he  discovered  who  his  fellow-passenger  had 
been,  but  that  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the  story  which  he  is 
said  to  have  told  in  London  before  his  departure,  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent.  He  discharged 
three  shots  at  Carey,  who  died  crying  out  that  O’Donnell  had 
shot  him.  O’Donnell  was  at  once  arrested,  and  as  his  crime  was 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  sent 
back  to  England  for  trial. 

The  news  was  received  by  the  lower  part  of  the  population 
of  Dublin  with  savage  joy.  On  Tuesday  night,  bonfires  were 
lighted  in  the  streets,  and  people  danced  round  them,  expressing 
iu  some  instances  their  delight  that  Carey  was  in  Hell.  His 
part  had  certainly  been  sufficiently  infamous,  but  the  plot  he 
had  unveiled  was  infamous  also,  as  well  as  most  cruel,  and  the 
exultation  of  the  Irish  people  in  his  assassination  and  his  penal 
sufferings  would  hardly  be  so  fiercely  vindictive  as  it  is  if  they 
did  not  look  upon  that  infamous  and  cruel  plot  with  something 
of  positive  sympathy  or  admiration.  A  mean  and  hypocritical 
informer  of  a  singularly  debased  type  must  be  regarded  every¬ 
where  with  horror ;  but  if  the  crime  which  he  brought  to 
light  had  been  felt  to  be  loathsome,  there  would  not  be 
this  fiendish  rejoicing  over  his  murder,  and  over  those 
worse  and  endless  sufferings  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  his 
death  is  but  the  beginning.  Every  link  in  his  horrid  story, 
from  the  plots  he  laid  to  the  plots  he  betrayed  and  the  ferocious 
joy  which  his  death  has  elicited,  is  a  sensible  addition  to  the 
dreary  evidence  of  human  depravity  and  malignity. 

There  is  a  rumour,  we  hope  untrue,  that  another  witness 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  trials,  Mr.  Mottley,  a  Dublin  hatter, 
who  was  not  an  informer,  but  gave  evidence  that  he  had  seen 
Kelly  standing  by  the  car  of  the  murderers,  has  been  mur¬ 
dered  in  Philadelphia,  for  his  evidence.  Mr.  Trevelyan  did  not 
confirm  the  statement  on  Thursday  night,  and  we  hope  it  is 
false.  It  would  be  base,  indeed,  to  assassinate  an  independent 
witness,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  a  foul  crime,  which  the 
law  positively  compelled  him  to  give. 

A  discussion  arose  on  Thursday  as  to  the  desirability  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  National  Debt  Bill,  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith  warmly  asserting  that  there  was  no  longer  time  to 
discuss  the  Bill  with  the  care  that  it  required.  But  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  replied  that,  reluctant  as  he  should  be  to  press  on  the 
House  at  that  late  day  a  measure  for  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  in  the  country  did  not  feel  the  most 
cordial  wish,  his  strong  impression  was  that  there  is  this  wide¬ 
spread  wish  for  the  National  Debt  Bill,  and  that  its  principles 
at  least  are  adopted  by  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals. 
The  silence  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  gave  consent  to  this  view 
of  the  case,  and,  in  reality,  no  one  is  more  deeply  pledged  to  the 
policy  of  beginning  in  earnest  to  attack  the  Debt,  than  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that 
this  Bill  will  be  pressed  and  carried.  The  Long  Annuities 
expire  in  1885,  and  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  foolish  to 
leave  to  the  chances  of  next  year, — with  its  inevitable  Reform-Bill 
quarrels,— the  prudent  provision  which  Liberals  are  bound  to 
make  for  diminishing  the  burden  to  be  handed  down  to  our 
children.  Mr.  Childers,  we  are  confident,  will  be  firm  on  this 
cardinal  feature  of  his  finance. 
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Sir  Stafford  North  cote’s  motion  for  an  address  to  her 
Majesty,  praying  her  not  to  recognise  any  claim  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  to  such  a  monopoly  of  water  communication 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  as  would  exclude 
the  possibility  of  competition  on  the  part  of  other  Companies, 
•was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  and  defended 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  a  speech  of  extreme  moderation, — 
not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase,  such  as  want  of  heart.  Sir 
Stafford  did  not  profess  to  argue  against  the  moral  claim  of 
the  Company  to  every  consideration,  but  only  to  iusist  that 
their  legal  claim  to  any  monopoly  should  he  denied,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  greater  “  leverage  ”  for  reducing  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  reasonable  terms.  Sir  Stafford  used  the  argument 
which  Mr.  Horace  Davey  had  originated,  that  an  “exclusive 
power  ”  was  given  to  M.  de  Lesseps  only  for  the  formation  and 
management  of  a  universal  company,  and  not  to  exclude  com¬ 
peting  schemes  from  the  Isthmus,— though,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
afterwards  remarked,  it  was  odd  that  an  “  exclusive  power  ” 
should  be  given  to  M.  de  Lesseps  to  do  what,  if  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  interpretation  were  correct,  everybody  had  an 
equally  exclusive  power  to  do,  since  either  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  or  himself  might  have  set  on  foot  a  universal  company, 
without  any  grant  at  all  from  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  also  declared  that  till  last  September  there  was  no 
trace  of  M.  de  Lesseps  having  claimed  any  exclusive  power, 
such  as  the  British  Government  had  ajrparently  attributed  to 
him  in  its  recent  negotiations. 

Mr.  Norwood,  who  moved  the  amendment  accepted  by  the 
Government,  reserving  to  the  House  of  Commons  perfect 
freedom  of  judgment,  did  not  deplore  the  breaking-off  of  the 
negotiations,  but  held  that  there  was  plenty  of  leverage  for 
future  arrangements  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  without  taking  up  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  position.  He  himself  believed  that  if 
M.  dc  Lesseps  were  not  inclined  to  concede  what  he  ought  to 
the  representatives  of  British  commerce,  British  commerce  could 
tied  an  alternative  route  for  itself, — and  he  inclined  to  the  route 
by  way  of  Palestine  from  Acre,  by  way  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabali.  Iu  fact,  Mr.  Norwood 
altogether  underrated  the  advantages  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  position, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  he  would  give  them  up  out  of  pure 
dread  of  the  persistency  and  resolution  of  British  commercial 
ren,  with  their  heart  set  on  having  their  own  waj'. 

Mr.  Gladstone  commented  with  great  force  on  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  tery  inconsistent  contention,  first,  that  there 
i?  no  political  danger  in  a  frank  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,— that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  arrangement  between 
the  British  Government  on  one  side  and  a  private  company 
on  the  other  ; — and  next,  that  high  political  and  international 
considerations  are  at  stake,  like  Lord  Salisbury’s  claim  of  right 
oa  behalf  of  all  other  nations  to  interfere  in  cutting  isthmuses 
agaiust  the  will  of  the  territorial  power,  for  the  good  of  the 
world  at  large.  This  inconsistent  contention  only  showed,  said 
the  Prime  Minister,  how  delicate  the  ground  really  is.  If  such 
claims  had  any  basis,  the  British  Government  would  not  assert 
a  “  pouvoir  exclusif  ”  to  interfere  iu  this  way.  For  himself,  he 
recognised  no  possibility  of  a  British  canal  except  on  British 
territory  ;  and,  therefore,  lie  was  anxious  not  to  use  language 
that  might  reasonably  excite  the  international  susceptibilities  of 
more  than  one  great  State.  The  Government  could  have 
accepted  with  perfect  ease  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  motion, 
which  only  denied  to  M.  de  Lesseps  a  monopoly  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  instead  of 
raising  the  question  of  the  exclusive  right  to  pierce  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  ;  but  they  could  not  accept  his  speech  as  equally  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  The  Prime  Minister  was  astonished  at  the  statement 
that  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Company  had  only  recently  been 
p>ut  forward.  In  1872,  M.  de  Lesseps  had  claimed  to  interpret  his 
exclusive  powers  even  more  widely,  and  the  late  Government, 
who  had  the  records  of  this  claim  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  passed  it  over  in  complete  silence  when — on  political 
grounds — they  purchased  the  Canal  Shares.  To  Mr.  Bourke, 
who  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  papers,  Mr- 
Gladstone  replied  that  Governments  were  held  responsible 
for  acquainting,  or  failing  to  acquaint,  themselves  with  im¬ 
portant  facts  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
bearing  on  their  own  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  was, 
that  no  Legislature  could  clear  up  the  law  of  this  matter,  or 
could  do  anything  but  commit  itself  to  a  disputable  view  of  that 
law  which  its  meddling  in  the  matter  would  irritate  other 


national  Legislatures  into  immediately  challenging.  This  was 
a  matter  for  a  Court  of  Judicature, — -prima  facie,  an  Egyptian 
Court  of  Judicature, — or  if  not,  then  for  some  great  inter¬ 
national  tribunal  representing  all  the  countries  concerned  in  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  House  of  Commons  could  not  clear  up  the 
matter.  It  could  only  stir  up  the  selfish  jealousies  involved. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Cohen  argued  with 
great  ability  for  the  exclusive  rights  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
and  Mr.  Davey  against  them,  though  he  supported  Mr.  Nor¬ 
wood’s  amendment  reserving  the  freedom  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  denied  that  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Company  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  could 
do  anything  hut  harm.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex¬ 
plained,  in  a  luminous  speech,  how  the  Government  had  been 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  shipowners  and  merchants  into  the 
position  of  either  lending  their  influence  to  a  competitive  scheme 
infringing  M.  de  Lesseps’s  asserted  rights,  or  co-operating  with 
him  for  the  construction  of  a  newline  of  canal  on  the  best  terms 
they  could  extract  from  him,  and  had  chosen  the  second  course, 
because  they  well  knew  the  first  to  he  both  dishonest  and  im¬ 
politic,  and  certain  to  lead  to  the  complete  break-off  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  reviled  the  Government  for 
holding  the  opinion  that  it  was  dishonest  to  deny  M.  de  Lesseps’s 
claims,  and  Sir  Henry  James  argued  the  law  of  the  question, 
showing  that  the  grant  to  M.  de  Lesseps  was  rather  analogous 
to  the  grant  of  power  to  hold  a  fair  or  to  exercise  a  franchise, — 
a  kind  of  grant  necessarily  exclusive  so  long  as  it  lasts, — than 
the  grant  of  a  monopoly,  and  that  it  could  not  be  withdrawn 
during  the  time  for  which  it  was  made,  except  on  evidence  that 
the  Company  was  not  duly  f  ulfllling  the  conditions  of  the  grant. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  motion  was  defeated  by  282  votes 
against  183, — majority,  99;  and  Mr.  Norwood’s  amendment  was 
then  agreed  to. 

At  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Monday,  M.  de 
Lesseps  presented  a  volume  of  M.  Marins  Fontane’s  “  Universal 
History,”  entitled,  “The  Asiatics,”  to  the  Academy,  and  seized  the 
occasion  to  make  a  very  ingenious  speech  on  the  Phoenician 
element  in  English  civilisation,  and  the  liability  that  element 
has  brought  with  it  to  “  outbursts  of  covetousness,”  “  which  are 
unjust,  and  even  threatening  to  human  progress.”  It  is  to  the 
Asiatic,  or  rather,  to  the  Phoenician,  element  in  England  that  M. 
de  Lesseps  ascribes  the  tendency  to  these  outbursts  of  covetous¬ 
ness.  But  that,  perhaps,  is  only  because  he  wanted  to  remark 
in  conclusion  that  “  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  race  always  ends 
by  overcoming  any  unhealthy  agitation,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
side  of  equity,  and  to  labour  for  its  triumph.”  We  fear  that  this 
rhetorical  mode  of  putting  the  matter  does  injustice  to  Asiatics, 
and  too  much  justice  to  Anglo-Saxons.  If  there  is  a  tendency 
to  outbursts  of  covetousness  in  us  at  all,  we  suspect  it  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  not  the  imaginary  Phoenician  in  the  disguise  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  is  subject  to  them,  though  it  is  also  the 
Anglo-Saxon  who  conquers  these  arrogances  of  the  commercial 
spirit.  The  Phoenician  blood  in  us  is  exceedingly  hypothetical. 

The  Administration  of  Egypt  appears  to  he  quite  incom¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  the  cholera,  and,  indeed,  with  almost  all 
other  questions,  in  any  sense  satisfactory  to  European  criticism. 
In  truth,  the  position  of  Egypt,  exposed  as  it  is  to  European 
criticism,  and  administered  as  it  is  by  Native  statesmen  on  prin¬ 
ciples  wholly  inconsistent  with  European  assumptions,  proves 
to  he  quite  untenable.  The  cholera  is  now  diminishing  in 
violence  almost  everywhere,  though  more  and  more  of  the 
English  troops  are  attacked ;  indeed,  we  suppose  that  by  this 
time  in  some  hundred  cases  the  disease  has  proved  mortal  to 
our  soldiers.  Otherwise,  as  we  said,  the  epidemic  is  on  the 
decline,  though  275  deaths  occurred  on  Wednesday  at  Cairo. 
Nevertheless,  the  attempts  of  the  Native  Government  to  deal 
with  the  epidemic  on  scientific  principles  have  been  utterly  futile, 
and  they  have  ended  in  Lord  Granville  sending  out  English 
doctors  to  direct  the  sanitary  measures.  That  is,  we  fear,  how  all 
such  efforts  must  end.  If  Oriental  Governments  attempt  to  apply 
principles  which  they  do  not  understand,  to  please  a  distant 
Government  on  which  they  are  dependent,  they  will  always  fail; 
and  the  result  will  be  that  the  foreign  Government  must  inter¬ 
fere  more  and  more. 

A  crowded  meeting  was  held  iu  Willis’s  Rooms  on  Wednesday, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bright,  to  support  Lord  Pipon’s 
Indian  policy  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  Ilbert  Bill, — the 
Bill  permitting  a  few  Native  Judges  who  are  members  of  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,  i.e.,  who  have  been  educated  here 
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and  gone  back  to  India  under  the  same  conditions  as  our  own 
Indian  Civil  Servants, — to  try  Europeans  accnsed  of  crimes, 
a  power  which  they  do  not  at  present  possess.  Mr. 
Bright  explained  the  object  of  the  measure,  showing  that 
it  was  a  very  small  step  in  the  direction  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  1833,  aud  developed  in  1858,  for  removing  all 
those  official  disabilities  under  which  persons  of  native  race 
in  India  may  stand.  Mr.  Bright,  having  stated  the  case, 
Mr.  Lai  Mohun  Ghose  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject, 
strongly  supporting  Lord  Eipon’s  measure;  and  then  Mr.  Forster 
followed  in  the  same  line,  declaring  his  belief  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  opposition  to  this  small  measure  had  arisen  from  the  fear 
excited  by  Lord  Ripon’s  policy  in  encouraging  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  India.  Mr.  Forster  defended  the  principle  of  the  Ilbert 
Bill  as  a  necessary  application  of  our  deliberately  announced 
Indian  policy ;  and  this  we  have  fully  recognised,  though  we  have 
doubted  whether  the  proper  moment  had  arrived  for  abolishing 
the  personal  right  of  Europeans  to  be  judged  by  Europeans. 
An  impressive  speech  was  made  by  Dr.  Markby,  formerly  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta,  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  in  which 
he  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Native  Judges 
whose  colleague  he  had  been.  And  in  the  end,  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  Lord  Eipon’s  policy  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  Consei’vative  meeting,  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  Liberal 
meeting  on  the  Ilbert  Bill,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Lime- 
liouse,  on  Thursday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Stanhope’s  speech  was  very  moderate,  insisting  rather  on  the 
danger  that  at  this  moment  the  Bill  will  irritate  Europeans 
against  Natives,  and  therefore  Natives  against  Europeans,  than 
on  the  merits  of  the  issue.  Mr.  Stanhope  says  that  all  the 
Indian  Local  Governments  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  whereas, 
we  believe  the  truth  to  be  that,  in  the  first  instance  certainly, 
all  except  that  of  Coorg  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  and  that  if 
they  subsequently  changed  their  mind — which  we  do  not  know 
that  they  did — it  was  under  the  influence  of  caste  feeling.  Mr- 
Stanhope  says  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  excluding  Native 
magistrates  from  the  power  of  trying  Europeans  ;  but  in  reality 
that  often  means  refusing  all  redress  to  natives  injured  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  since  no  British  magistrate  is  to  be  found  within  reach. 
For  British  magistrates,  too,  must,  in  that  case,  be  reserved  all 
the  magistracies  of  districts  where  there  are  British  residents, 
a  great  injustice  to  native  magistrates!  The  chief  argument 
urged  against  the  Bill  was  that  the  Bill  was  “at  least  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  its  time,”  an  argument  which  virtually 
admits  that  at  least  half  a  century  hence  it  will  be  a  right 
and  proper  measure.  That  is  our  own  contention  exaggerated. 
The  resolutions  against  the  Bill  were  not  by  any  means 
unanimous.  _ 

On  Friday  week,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debate  on 
the  Indian  contribution  towards  the  Egyptian  war— which  Mr. 
Gladstone  described  as  a  contribution  of  about  one-seventh  of 
its  expenses — was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Mr.  Onslow’s  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government  for  placing  any  part  of  the  expense 
on  India — for  a  vote  of  censure  it  was — was  defeated  by 
210  votes  to  55.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  had  to  explain  that  Mr.  Onslow’s  expression  of 
“  regret  ”  was,  by  tradition  and  usage,  a  formal  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Government,  remarked  incidentally  that  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  himself  personally,  if  it 
were  carried,— meaning,  of  course,  that  the  resignation  of  office 
which  it  would  involve  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him. 
Possibly  not ;  but  even  if  not  personally  displeasing  to  him,  we 
hope  it  would  be  politically  displeasing  to  him  in  the  highest 
degree.  His  work  is  not  yet  done,  but  only  doing ;  and  while 
the  country  needs  him  as  much  as  it  still  does,  it  would  be  well 
if  both  he  and  we  could  forget  altogether  the  possibility  of  his 
retirement.  A  leader  whose  retirement  is  counted  upon,  has  to 
consider  the  views  of  his  probable  successor  more  than  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  full  authority  ;  and  there  will  always  be  half-loyal 
followers  who  will  discount  the  day  of  his  retirement. 

The  Marquis  of  Waterford  yesterday  week  opened  another 
aristocratic  attack  on  the  Irish  Land  Act,  by  a  speech  in  which 
he  assumed  that  the  Lords’  Committee, — who  had  examined 
the  Chief  Commissioners  and  a  few  Sub-Commissioners,  one 
gentleman  who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  the  tenants,  and  thirty- 
two  gentlemen  who  were  either  landlords,  or  landlords’  agents,  or 
landlords’  solicitors,  or  landlords’  counsel, — had  conducted  a 
perfectly  fair  inquiry,  which  might  be  taken  as  representing 
adequately  the  true  working  of  the  Act.  Of  course,  the  Marquis 


of  Waterford’s  attack  was  echoed  on  all  sides  by  Tory  land¬ 
lords,  and  replied  to  chiefly  by  the  members  of  the  Government 
and  oue  or  two  independent  Peers,  like  Lord  Emly,  who  made  a 
good  speech,  aud  Lord  1  itzgerald,  who  exposed  with  great  force 
the  onesidedness  of  the  Lords  inquiry  and  the  partisan  character 
of  the  history  by  which  their  Lordships’  views  were  coloured. 
The  tilting  against  the  Land  Act  came  to  an  end,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  i  esult,  oi  rather,  with  the  only  result  intended,  the  casting  of 
Tory  mud  at  a  piece  of  legislation  which  has  pacified  Ireland, 
and  supplied  a  tardy  reparation  to  the  work  of  centuries  of 
injustice. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  French  Senate  adopted  that  provision 
of  the  new  Bill  on  the  Magistracy  of  France  which  suspends 
for  three  months  judicial  irremoveability,  by  the  small 
majority  of  3,-133  Senators  voting  for  it,  and  130  against 
it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  there  are  too  many  Judges  in 
France,  and  that  a  reduction  of  their  number  by  some  500  to 
600  will  be  very  beneficial  in  the  end.  But  to  leave  to  the 
Executive  the  power  of  choosing  whom  it  will  suspend  is  to 
destroy  the  prestige  of  irremoveability,  and  to  set  an  example 
which  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  a  jealous  democracy  will  often 
urge  the  French  Chambers  to  follow.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
five  or  six  hundred  Judges  to  be  selected  for  removal  will  be 
Judges  of  anti-Republican  opinions,  and  that  a  solemn  example 
of  political  interference  with  the  Judiciary  is  to  be  set,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Legislature.  The  Judges  suspended  will  be  pen¬ 
sioned  off ;  but  that  is  but  a  small  alleviation  of  the  injustice 
inflicted,  and  no  alleviation  at  all  of  the  bad  precedent  set  up.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  under  the  E  tnpire,  J udges  were  dismissed  with¬ 
out  any  compensation,  and  that  the  Reactionary  Cabinet  of  1877 
dismissed  very  freely  public  prosecutors  and  justices  of  the  peace; 
but  the  Republic  should  have  shown  itself  stronger  than  the 
Empire,  and  than  the  Reactionary  Cabinet  of  1877.  The  next 
step  downwards  will  be  to  have  elective  Judges, — and  that  is  a 
step  which  the  Chamber  has  already  shown  itself  willing  enough 
to  take. 

Captain  Webb's  body  has  been  found  at  Lewiston,  on  the 
Niagara  River,  seven  miles  below  the  Falls.  There  was  a  had 
fracture  of  the  skull.  But  the  doctors  profess  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  injury  was  inflicted  after  death,  and  that 
Captain  Webb  was  not  drowned,  but  suffocated  by  the  force  of 
the  Niagara  Whirlpool,  which,  by  its  pressure  on  the  nerve- 
centres,  robbed  him  of  all  power  of  directing  his  own  motions, 
and  probably  of  all  power  of  breathing.  This  may  be  so,  and 
perhapis  it  enhances  the  terrors  of  the  Niagara  Whirlpool  thus 
to  represent  it.  But  perhaps  most  human  beings  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  know  that  Captain  Webb’s  head  was  fractured  by  the 
violence  with  which  he  was  hurled  against  the  rocks,  and  would 
be  as  much  deterred  by  that  catastrophe  from  following  his  very 
mad  example,  as  they  would  even  be  by  learning  that  his  nerve- 
centres  were  so  oppressed  by  the  whirlpool  that  he  could  neither 
breathe  nor  direct  his  own  motions. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  took  the  Report  on  the  English 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  and  struck  out,  by  a  majority  of  90 
(166  against  76),  Mr.  Balfour’s  amendment,  which  had  limited 
compensation  under  parts  one  and  two  of  the  first  schedule 
(building,  reclaiming,  irrigating,  and  draining,  &c.),  to  the  out¬ 
lay  actually  made.  As  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  well  expressed  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  amendment  of  Mr.  Balfour’s,  it  really  meant  that  the 
landlord  could  say  to  the  tenant,  “  Heads,  I  win  ;  tails,  you  lose ; 
if  your  improvement  succeeds,  I  get  the  profit  out  of  it,  and  you 
only  your  outlay;  if  it  does  not  succeed,  you  get  the  loss.”  With 
the  striking-out  of  this  amendment,  however,  the  Government  in¬ 
troduced  words  stating  that  in  estimating  the  value  "of  any  im¬ 
provement  in  these  parts  of  the  first  schedule,  “  There  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account,  as  part  of  the  improvement  made  by  the 
tenant,  what  is  justly  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the 
soil.”  That  is  only  fair.  Two  tenants  may  make  the  very 
same  improvements,  spending  the  very  same  sum  upon  them, 
and  making  them  with  equal  efficiency,  while  the  former  may 
double  the  yield,  and  the  latter  only  increase  it  by  10  per  cent. 
The  difference  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  inherent  properties  of  the 
soil,  and  the  difference  ought  to  belong  to  the  landlord.  No 
other  important  amendment  was  made,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  on  Wednesday  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has 
now  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  House  of  Landlords. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  99*  to  99j|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE’S  DEFEAT. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE  would  certainly  have  done 
much  better,  had  he  been  content  with  that  portion  of 
glory  which  no  doubt  accrued  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  when  the  Government  withdrew  the  provisional 
agreement  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  declined  to  ask  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Parliament  upon  it.  Up  to  that  time,  he  was  in  the 
position  of  a  leader  who  has  at  least  inflicted  a  visible  check 
upon  the  superior  forces  of  his  foe.  But  in  attempting  to 
follow  up  his  slight  success,  he  challenged  and  encountered  a 
combat  the  only  result  of  which  was  a  very  great  defeat 
for  himself,  which  more  or  less  wiped  out  the  impression 
of  the  previous  reverse  to  the  Government.  On  Monday 
night,  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-nine,  rejected 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  motion,  not  a  few  voting  for 
the  amendment  who  professed  their  personal  agreement 
with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  view,  though  they  would  not 
admit  the  wisdom  of  inviting  the  House  of  Commons  to  give 
in  its  adhesion  to  that  view.  In  fact,  the  resolution  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  proposed  had  almost  every  fault  that 
a  Parliamentary  resolution  could  have.  Its  terms,  indeed, 
were  susceptible  of  a  harmless  interpretation,  but  then  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  supported  it  by  an  argument  which  made  it 
clear  that  that  harmless  interpretation  was  not  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  affixed  to  it  by  its  proposer.  As  he  himself  interpreted  it, 
it  was  an  invitation  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  in 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  a  series  of  documents  for  the 
exposition  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  special 
capacity,  and  in  which  it  could  hardly  by  any  possibility  be  im¬ 
partial,  so  that  its  interpretation,  when  given,  could  not  com¬ 
mand  any  authority.  As  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out,  if 
the  Legislature  of  one  nation  interested  in  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  is  to  be  asked  to  affix  its  own  interpretation  to  this 
series  of  documents,  that  is  setting  an  example  which  might 
well  be  followed  by  the  Legislatures  of  other  nations  also 
interested  in  it ;  and  the  following  of  that  example  by 
those  other  Legislatures  would  lead  to  a  complication 
of  national  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  most  disastrous 
kind.  Moreover,  even  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  view 
of  the  Suez  Canal  concession  were  right,  the  passing  of 
a  judicial  opinion  upon  it  by  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  not  conduce  to  the  acceptance  of  the  right 
view  of  the  matter  in  the  right  quarter.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
suggested,  the  only  tribunals  which  could  possibly  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  the  legal  meaning  of  the  Concession  would 
be  either  the  proper  Egyptian  tribunals  to  which  a  document 
officially  issued  by  the  Egyptian  Government  would  naturally 
be  referred,  or  ehe  some  international  tribunal  in  which  all  the 
nations  chiefly  interested  in  the  Suez  Canal  are  adequately  re¬ 
presented.  And  neither  of  these  tribunals  would  be  likely  to  be 
influenced,  except,  perhaps,  unfavourably,  by  the  claim  of  such 
a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons  to  put  its  own  construction  on 
these  legal  documents.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Childers  showed  with 
great  force,  the  reason  which  compelled  the  Government  to 
take  up,  not,  indeed,  any  definite  legal  position,  but  a  practical 
position  involving  the  virtual  repudiation  of  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote’s  view,  does  not  in  the  least  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Government,  urged  by  the  whole  commercial  community  to 
obtain  more  convenient  arrangements  on  the  Canal,  had  to  choose 
between  two  courses, — that  of  menacing  M.  de  Lesseps  with 
British  competition,  or  that  of  negotiating  with  him  on  friendly 
term3  which  went  at  least  as  far  as  this  that  they  agreed  to  leave 
him  in  complete  possession  of  the  field,  so  long  as  he  showed  him¬ 
self  willing  to  use  his  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Both  attitudes  were  pressed  upon  the  British 
Government,  but  the  alternative  between  these  attitudes  was 
compulsory ;  there  was  no  third  course.  The  least  intimation  that 
M.  de  Lesseps’s  exclusive  right  might  be  invaded  by  the  British 
Government  would,  as  that  Government  well  knew,  involve 
the  absolute  breaking-off  of  the  negotiations,  and  compel  them 
either  openly  to  contest  his  right,  f.e.,to  declare  open  war  with 
him,  or  to  subside  into  helpless  silence.  The  Government  chose 
the  wiser  couise,  that  of  negotiating  with  M.  de  Lesseps  on  the 
most  amicable  terms  which  virtually  assumed  the  justice  of 
his  claims,  and  though  the  concessions  which  they  so  ex¬ 
tracted  did  not  satisfy  the  representatives  of  British  Com¬ 
merce,  those  concessions  were  at  least  very  much  more 
in  the  interests  of  commerce  than  an  open  feud  with 
M.  de  Lesseps, — and  with  France, — could  possibly  have 
been.  Bat  this  necessity  of  assuming  some  practical  atti¬ 


tude, — one  either  of  hostility  to,  or  of  virtual  acquiescence 
in,  M.  de  Lesseps’s  claims, — which  for  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  was  inevitable,  is  for  the  House  of  Commons  absolutely 
non-existent.  Why  should  they  take  up  any  attitude  at  all 
on  an  abstract  question  of  law  which  does  not  concern  them  ? 
If  they  take  up  even  the  right  attitude,  it  will  not  help  the 
adoption  of  that  attitude  by  the  world  at  large,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  even  hinder  its  adoption.  If  they  take  up  the  wrong 
attitude,  that  would  only  discredit  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  the  wrong  attitude  ;  and  even  if 
it  hastened  the  adoption  of  the  right  at  titude  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  would  only  achieve  that  result  by  piquing  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  opposing  the  English  claim, — not  a  very  satisfactory 
mode  of  stimulating  the  cause  of  right.  The  reasons  which, 
compelled  the  Government  to  take  up  some  definite  basis  for  the 
negotiation  had  no  application  at  all  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  especially  just  now,  when  the  House  of  Commons- 
is  not  asked  to  sanction  any  proposal  on  the  subject.  The 
Government  did  not  ask  to  have  its  own  assumptions  approved, 
and  did  not,  indeed,  wish  to  haVe  them  approved,  now  that 
the  practical  proposal  based  on  those  assumptions  was  no 
longer  before  the  House.  Still  less  did  it  wish  to  have  those 
assumptions  condemned,  when  the  only  result  of  condemning 
them  must  have  been  to  irritate  to  the  highest  degree  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  people,  and  to  compel  the  French  Com¬ 
pany  to  regard  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body  that,  for 
political  reasons,  is  eager  to  invade  the  Company’s  vested 
rights. 

There  was  no  arguing  against  positions  so  powerful  as 
these,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  resolution  was  rejected 
after  a  debate  in  which  it  can  be  hardly  said  that 
any  sincere  fight  was  made  for  it.  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  advanced,  indeed,  a  few  feeble  reasons  for  Mr.  Horace 
Davey’s  and  Mr.  Underdown’s  view  of  the  legal  question,  but 
no  reasons  at  all  for  committing  the  House  of  Commons  to 
that  view  ;  while  Mr.  Horace  Davey  himself,  though  holding 
by  his  own  view,  voted  against  the  proposal  to  commit  the 
House  of  Commons  to  it.  No  one  attempted  to  answer  Mr. 
Cohen’s  very  strong  argument  for  the  opposite  view  of  the  legal 
question,  that  if  the  “  exclusive  power  ”  granted  to  M.  de 
Lesseps  in  1854  was  exhausted  so  soon  as  he  had  formed  the 
Company  and  received  the  concession  of  its  rights,  it  was  most 
anomalous  that  the  charter  of  1854  should  be  recited  and  con¬ 
firmed  as  in  full  force  at  a  date  when,  on  that  view  of 
the  matter,  the  whole  of  the  “  exclusive  power  ”  had  been 
used  and  had  expired.  Neither  did  any  one  answer  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  point  that  M.  de  Lesseps  had,  as  far  back  as  1872, 
asserted  an  “  exclusive  power  ”  much  in  advance  of  that  for 
which  he  now  contends,  but  that  the  late  Government,  in 
buying  the  Canal  Shares  in  1876,  had  left  that  claim 
quite  unchallenged,  and  had  not  even  lodged  a  protest  against 
it,  though  the  Government  had  under  that  purchase  secured 
a  personal  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Company.  Mr.  Bourke’s  rather  humiliating  declaration  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  papers  in  which  that  claim  was  made, 
though  he  represented  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Shares  by  the 
Government,  was  only  a  confession  of  personal  neglect.  In 
fact,  however,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  encourage  a  somewhat  shabby 
if  not  absolutely  dishonourable  attempt  to  invade  the  rights 
of  so  daring  and  successful  an  adventurer  as  M.  de  Lesseps. 
Were  Lord  Beaconsfield  still  at  the  head  of  his  party,  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  this  tardy  challenge  of  the 
privileges  of  a  man  modelled  so  completely  after  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  own  heart  as  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  majority  of  ninety-nine  really  meant 
this, — that  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  proposal  to  start  a  competition  with  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  the  only  chance  of  which  consists 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  gained  a  military  influence 
in  Egypt  which  we  might  use,  if  we  chose,  to  M.  de  Lesseps’s 
injury.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the  strongest 
way  deprecated  doing  this.  It  is  true  that  he  insisted  on  the 
moral  claims  of  the  Company  to  consideration,  while  contest¬ 
ing  its  legal  claims.  But  then,  it  is  also  true  that  he  expressly 
argued  for  contesting  its  legal  claims,  in  order  to  speure  for  us 
a  better  “  leverage  ”  in  negotiating  with  M.  de  Lesseps;  and 
his  proposal  comes  to  just  this, — that  he  would  beat  down 
M.  de  Lesseps  by  brandishing  over  his  head  the  fear  of 
a  competition,  though  he  would  not  beat  him  down  too 
low.  And  yet,  if  that  is  a  legitimate  leverage  ”  at  all, 
it  is  legitimate  for  a  good  deal  more  than  Sir  Stafford 
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Northcote  would  approve.  The  leverage  of  open  com¬ 
petition  is  good  for  as  much,  as  this, — the  reduction  of 
the  profits  of  the  Company  to  an  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  or 
is  not  good  at  all.  The  House  of  Commons  has  been  very 
wise  in  declining  altogether  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  use  of 
this  “  leverage.’’  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  not 
without  a  “  leverage  ”  which  it  may  fairly  use,  though  not  so 
powerful  a  leverage  as  that  of  the  threat  of  open  competition. 
It  may  fairly  say  that  the  concession  to  M.  de  Lesseps  was 
made  avowedly  by  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  good  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  receiving  that  concession  shows  any  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  commerce,  and  refuses  to  take  the  steps  which  it 
safely  can  take  for  the  better  accommodation  of  that  com¬ 
merce,  it  would  be  breaking  the  conditions  of  its  grant.  Clearly, 
as  yet,  the  Suez  Canal  Company  have  shown  no  signs  of  such 
indifference,  and  till  they  do,  the  House  of  Commons  is  right 
in  rejecting  every  invitation  to  infringe  its  reasonable  claims, 
and  in  supporting  by  an  immense  majority  the  Government 
which  has  shown  its  disinclination  to  infringe  those  claims. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  OPPOSITION. 

THE  struggles  of  the  Session  are  now  pretty  nearly  over, 
though,  on  the  vexed  question  of  Indian  Judges,  there 
was  to  be  a  Party  demonstration  in  the  House  yesterday, 
while  the  South-African  policy  of  the  Government  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  challenged  in  a  thin  House  early  next  week.  On 
neither  subject,  however,  can  the  Conservatives  be  regarded 
as  either  hopeful  or  desirous  of  victory,  but  only  as  anxious 
not  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  drop  any  count  in  the  long 
indictment  which  they  bring  against  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  wish  to  enter  on  the  campaigns  of  the  long 
vacation, — for  the  long  vacation  has  now  become  a  series  of 
provincial  campaigns, — with  the  declaration  that  they  have 
often  lately  made,  that  the  policy  of  the  present  Government 
has  been  one  unbroken  series  of  failures,  wherever  they 
have  not  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  pre¬ 
decessors  whom  they  denounced ;  that  in  Ireland,  in 
India,  in  Egypt,  in  relation  to  the  Suez  Canal,  in  South 
Africa,  and  universally  at  home, — for  instance,  as  regards  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  agriculture,  and  finance, — 
they  have  surpassed  themselves  either  in  achieving  disaster,  or 
in  copying  a  better  policy  than  their  own.  Such  is  the  Con¬ 
servative  contention,  and  if  their  statements  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  Government  will  close  this  Session  far  weaker  than  they 
opened  it,  and  with  a  moral  certainty  of  defeat  whenever  they 
submit  their  policy  to  the  judgment  of  the  constituencies. 

Let  us  consider,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  is  possible  for 
those  who  have  in  almost  every  case  of  difference  held  with 
the  Government  and  against  the  Opposition,  how  far  this  con¬ 
tention  is  true.  We  should  say,  then,  that  in  relation  to 
Ireland,  India,  Egypt — including  the  Suez-Canal  negotiation — 
Parliamentary  procedure,  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  the 
finance  of  the  country,  the  Government  will  close  the  Session 
far  stronger  than  they  opened  it ;  and  that  only  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  South  Africa  can  it  be  reasonably  said  that 
they  may  have  failed  to  gain,  even  if  they  have  not  lost  ground. 
Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  Ireland.  Even  Conservatives  do 
not  deny  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is 
far  more  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  than  the  condition  of 
Ireland  even  half  a  year  ago.  What  they  assert  is  that  that 
improved  condition  is  due  solely  to  the  application  of  the 
Conservative  policy  of  repressing  crime,  and  is  not  due  in  any 
respect  to  the  Liberal  policy  of  reviewing  rent  in  the  interest 
of  the  tenant.  Now  we  do  not  very  well  know  why  the 
policy  of  repressing  crime  efficiently  is  called  more  a  Con¬ 
servative  than  a  Liberal  policy.  It  is  a  policy  conceived  and 
effectually  applied  by  the  Liberal  Government,  and  the  only 
distinctive  Conservative  contention  on  the  subject  is  that  it  alone 
should  have  been  applied,  and  that  the  Land  policy, — to  which, 
in  our  belief,  more  than  half  the  pacification  is  due, — should 
not  have  been  concurrently  adopted.  But  the  country,  we  think, 
will  not  be  disposed  to  endorse  the  Conservative  claim  to 
a  power  of  intuitive  analysis  of  a  compound  result.  The 
pacification  of  Ireland  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
it  has  been  brought  about  after  the  administration  of  a  double 
remedy, — one  remedy  intended  to  stiike  at  the  root  of  just 
discontent,  the  other  intended  to  punish  unjust  violence.  Is 
it  common-sense  to  say  that  tho  constituencies  will  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  Conservatives  to  ascribe  the  whole  result  to  the 
remedy  which  strikes  only  at  crime  and  not  at  the  disposition 
to  commit  crime  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  maintain  that  tenants 


who  are  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  as  likely  to  subscribe  to  Secret 
Societies  and  to  encourage  Ribbon  Conspiracies,  as  they  were 
when  they  regarded  the  whole  Land  legislation  of  tho  country 
as  oppressive  to  them  ?  Admit,  if  you  please,  that  they  prefer 
Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  to  that  of  'the  Government, — that  is 
to  be  expected,  for  they  hope  to  gain  more  by  it,  and 
they  are  easily  persuaded  that  it  is  not  unjust, — but  let 
them  be  ever  so  anxious  to  repudiate  the  Government  for  Mr. 
Parnell,  is  it  human  nature  to  assume  that  when  they 
are  availing  themselves  in  masses  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  they  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  support  a  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  which  would  endanger  the  very  privileges  they 
have  just  received.  It  is  true  that  they  will  support  Mr. 
Healy,  when  he  promises  them  a  yet  more  liberal  land  policy 
than  that  of  the  Government.  But  would  they  support  Mr. 
Healy  if  he  were  again  to  bid  them  refuse  their  rent,  as  the 
Land  League  bade  them  to  refuse  their  rent  two  years  ago  ? 
No  sane  man  will  believe  it.  And,  therefore,  we  say  that  the 
Constituencies  look  upon  the  contention  of  the  Conservatives 
that  Ireland  has  been  pacified  by  coercion  alone,  as  a  foolish 
and  unsupported  statement,  due  to  the  vehemence  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  spirit,  and  not  to  any  sort  of  evidence  or  probable 
presumption.  Ireland  is  not  transformed,  but  Ireland  is 
already  in  a  better  condition  than  any  which  pure  coercion 
could  by  any  possibility  have  brought  about. 

With  regard  to  India,  popular  feeling  is,  we  suspect, 
absolutely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  Lord  Pipon’s  policy,  and 
well  convinced  that  wherever  he  has  reversed  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  he  has  turned  evil  into  good.  As  concerns 
Egypt,  the  country  has  never  doubted  that  the  Government 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Egypt,  and  all  in  their  power  to  establish  a  Government  there 
which  may  one  day  be  independent  of  our  aid, — though  we 
ourselves  have  little  hope  that  that  day  is  near,  or  is  as  yet 
even  growing  nearer.  Still,  what  the  English  people  cared  for 
was  this,  that  what  we  did  in  Egypt  should  not  be  done  for  the 
purposes  of  annexation  or  the  greed  of  empire,  but  solely  to 
re-establish  order  and  to  establish  justice  in  a  country  which 
we  are  bound  to  protect  against  anarchy  and  tyranny.  If  we 
can  re-establish  order  and  establish  justice  only  by  keeping  our 
control  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt, — if  it  would  involve  far  more 
suffering  to  Egypt  than  it  would  humiliation  to  England  for  us 
to  retire, — the  constituencies  will  be  well  content  to  approve  of 
our  remaining.  But  they  do  not  want  to  see  the  lust  of  terri¬ 
toryoverpowering  the  sympathy  of  the  British  people  with  native 
aspirations,  and  we  believe  that  they  are  quite  content  wTith  the 
evidence  that  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  is  one 
long  struggle  to  help  Egypt  to  help  herself.  They  do  not 
believe  and  have  no  right  to  believe  that  in  overthrowing 
Arabi,  the  Liberal  Government  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  Afghan 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  And  all  the  efforts  of  the  Tory 
Press  to  prove  this  calumny,  have,  we  believe,  been  so  much 
wasted  ink.  The  result  of  the  recent  debate  on  the  Suez 
Canal  has  unquestionably  been  to  convince  the  English  people 
of  the  absolute  good-faith  of  the  Government  in  resisting  a 
policy  of  annexation,  even  at  the  very  time  when  they  are 
forced,  in  the  interests  of  Egypt  herself,  to  counsel  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  do  much  which  no  Oriental  Govern¬ 
ment,  except  under  European  tutelage,  would  ever  dream  of 
doing. 

In  South  Africa  alone,  we  believe  that  the  Conservatives 
may  fairly  say  that  Liberal  policy  has  not  as  yet  produced  any 
satisfactory  result.  It  is  true  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  legacy  of  complications  which  the  Tories  left  us, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have  not  found  a  satisfactory 
solution  as  yet  for  any  of  these  complications.  The  retroces¬ 
sion  of  the  Transvaal  has  not  as  yet  worked  well,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  it  was  given  back  have  been  broken.  The 
restoration  of  Cetewayo  to  Zululand  was  just,  but  it  has  not 
been  successful,  and  it  has  ended  in  his  defeat  and  destruction 
by  a  still  less  educated  barbarian.  No  other  result  could  have 
been  expected  when  the  mistake  was  committed  of  stipulating 
that  Cetewayo  should  not  create  an  army.  But  this  mistake 
was  made  in  deference  to  Tory  prejudice.  The  Basuto  question 
is  still  unsolved.  Thus  the  best  any  Liberal  can  say  is  that  some 
very  false  steps,  taken  by  the  Conservatives  in  ignorance,  have 
been  retraced,  but  that  we  are  as  }Tet  only  groping  our  way  to  a 
more  moderate  and  more  successful  policy.  But  we  do  not  think 
the  country  will  resent  a  new  failure,  following  on  a  long 
series  of  failures  even  grosser  still,  but  will  do  the  Government 
the  justice  to  say  that  it  is  honestly  trying  to  solve  a  nearly 
insoluble  problem. 
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As  to  internal  questions,  we  wholly  deny  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  regarded  as  having  lost  ground  during  the  Session.  It 
is  true  that  oil  the  Affirmation  Bill  they  were  defeated,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  has  made  the  question 
better  and  more  fully  understood  all  over  the  country  ;  and 
that  in  the  great  towns,  at  least,  the  Government  is  far 
stronger  than  it  was  sis  months  ago.  Members  who,  like 
Alderman  M ‘Arthur  and  Mr.  Jerningham,  deserted  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  that  question,  are  urged  by  their  constituencies  to  resign 
their  seats,  while  a  very  strong  and  eager  feeling  is  growing 
up  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  a  similar  measure.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  this  change  of  feeling  has  spread  to  the  counties, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  in  many  county  con¬ 
stituencies  the  Bradlaugh  question  is  still  full  of  the  promise 
of  Conservative  gain  ;  but  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  far 
more  confidence  that  the  Affirmation  Bill  was  a  right  measure 
than  there  was  six  months  ago, — and  this  feeling  is  steadily 
growing,  instead  of  being  on  the  decline.  For  the  rest,  the 
Government  have  gained  steadily  by  their  honesty,  their  tenacity, 
and  their  obvious  conviction.  In  relation  to  the  farmers,  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  will  tell  strongly  in  their  favour, 
especially  since  their  wise  persistence  in  refusing  to  accept  Mr. 
Balfour’s  chance  victory,  and  in  insisting  that  the  tenant  shall 
recover  not  only  the  outlay  on  his  improvements,  but  also  such 
fair  profit  on  that  outlay  as  the  market  value  of  those  im¬ 
provements  wTill  give  him.  In  relation  to  Procedure,  the 
Grand  Committees,  though  not  an  indisputable  success,  will 
give  us  three  valuable  measures  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  carried  without  them,  and  will  mark  the  first  step 
in  the  recovery  from  the  era  of  Obstruction.  And  in  relation 
to  Bevenue  and  Expenditure,  Mr.  Childers’s  admirable  National 
Debt  Bill  will,  we  believe,  late  as  it  is  for  a  second  reading, 
redeem  the  financial  policy  of  the  Session  from  the  charge 
of  colourlessness  and  unprogressiveness.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
fully  justified  in  saying  on  Thursday  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  strongly  desire  to  see  a  final  step  taken  towards 
the  substantial  reduction  of  our  Debt,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  represent  in  this  matter  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  Conservatives  have 
themselves  sanctioned  the  principle,  though  not  the  detail  of  the 
Bill, — a  Bill  of  which  it  is  the  principle  rather  than  the  detail 
that  is  important.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  wiil  commence  their  Long-vacation  campaign  with 
any  very  hopeful  augury.  If  they  will  take  the  advice  of  an 
opponent,  we  should  recommend  them  to  harp  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  subject  of  South  Africa,  but  even  on  South 
Africa  to  refer  as  little  as  possible  to  the  Tory  policy,  which 
landed  us  in  such  a  chaos  of  perplexities.  On  every  other 
subject,  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  the  Suez  Canal,  they  will  find 
the  tide  gradually  but  steadily  turning  against  them. 


INDIAN  JUDGES  AND  BRITISH  CRIMINALS. 

Ts  JIIE  opponents  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  are  very  bad  tacticians. 
JL  Their  wild  exaggeration  and  violence  have  caused  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  is  pretty  certain  to  en¬ 
sure  its  safety.  Had  they  conducted  their  opposition 
temperately,  and  limited  their  objections  to  the  question  of 
opportuneness,  after  the  example  which  we  set  them  when 
the  bare  outline  of  the  Bill  first  reached  this  country, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might  have  carried  public 
opinion  with  them.  But  there  is  nothing  which  the  public 
resent  more  than  an  attempt  to  impose  on  their  ignorance. 
The  mass  of  people  in  this  country  know  themselves  to  be  very 
ill-informed  on  Indian  questions,  and  their  natural  impulse  is 
to  give  credit  to  the  first  man  of  character  who  volunteers  to 
instruct  them.  If,  however,  they  find  that  they  have 
been  deceived,  they  are  apt  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  believe  all  they  hear  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  just  what  is  now  happening  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill.  When  the  question  began  to  be  first  agi¬ 
tated,  the  British  public  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  were  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Ripon  had, 
with  the  best  intentions,  made  a  serious  mistake.  But  the 
indiscriminate  fury  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  has  provoked 
a  host  of  champions  into  the  arena,  and  these  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  refuting  the  heterogeneous  objections  urged 
against  it,  and  even  in  carrying  the  war  into  tho  enemy’s 
camp.  Lord  Ripon’s  assailants  have  had  the  imprudence  to 
attack  the  Bill  on  its  merits,  and  not  merely  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  premature  step  in  the  right-  direc¬ 
tion.  Their  arguments  go  the  length  of  denying  that 
any  step  at  all  is  needed  in  that  direction.  Thev 


appear  to  regard  the  existing  state  of  things  as  ideally 
the  best,  and  thus  plainly  tell  the  teeming  millions 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  that  they  never  can  expect 
equality  of  rights  with  Europeans  in  the  Civil  any  more  than 
in  the  Military  service  of  the  Crown.  The  perilous  folly  of 
such  a  policy  is  so  self-evident  as  to  require  no  demonstration  ; 
but  we  may  relate  a  vivid  illustration,  which  lately  came  to 
our  knowledge,  of  the  mischief  which  it  is  silently  producing  in 
the  Native  mind.  Two  years  ago,  an  English  traveller  visited  an 
interesting  old  temple  in  the  interior  of  India.  He  was  shown 
over  the  building  by  one  of  the  priests  of  the  temple,  who  wore  no 
other  garment  than  a  loin-cloth.  This  man  not  only  displayed 
an  erudite  familiarity  with  the  antiquities  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  surrounding  district ;  he  was  also  an  accomplished 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  thoroughly  well  versed  in 
English  literature.  The  English  visitor  ventured  to  ask  for 
an  explanation  of  the  striking  contrast  between  the  priest’s 
outward  mien  and  mental  accomplishments,  and  expressed  his 
wonder  that  one  so  cultivated  could  not  do  something  better 
for  himself  than  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  acting  as  guide 
to  chance  visitors  to  the  temple.  The  priest’s  answer  was  to 
the  following  effect: — “I  am  a  high-caste  Brahmin,  tracing 
my  lineage  back  to  a  line  of  ancestry  more  ancient  and  not  less 
noble  than  that  of  the  proudest  of  your  English  Peers.  I 
studied  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Calcutta;  and  on 
taking  my  degree,  I  had  to  choose  my  career.  On  looking 
about  me,  I  found  that  I  could  aspire  to  be  a  guard  on  one  of 
your  railways,  or  a  clerk  in  one  of  your  mercantile  esta¬ 
blishments,  but  that  scarcely  any  career  was  open  to 
me  to  which  an  English  gentleman  would  think  of 
aspiring.  So  I  thought,  on  reflection,  that  I  should 
be  consulting  my  dignity  and  self-respect  better  by  retiring 
to  this  temple,  and  living  the  kind  of  life  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  your  wonder.  Do  you,  English,  imagine  that  your  rule 
is  popular  in  India?  Believe  me,  it  is  not.  And  how  can  it 
be  ?  We  give  your  Government  all  the  credit  that  it  deserves. 
In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  it  is  a  just  Government ;  and  it 
has  given  this  country  peace.  But  it  is  a  foreign  Government. 
Your  English  officials  fill  all  the  posts  worth  having,  and  the 
native  gentry  have  no  career.  Put  yourselves  in  our  position. 
If,  in  an  evil  day,  France  were  to  conquer  you,  and  turn  your 
country  into  a  French  dependency,  would  you  be  content,  pro¬ 
vided  your  foreign  masters  gave  you  peace  and  did  justice 
between  man  and  man,  while  Frenchmen  officered  your  Army 
and  Navy,  and  filled  nearly  all  the  posts  worth  having  in  your 
Civil  Service  ?  You  know  you  would  not ;  and  how  can  you 
expect  us  to  be  satisfied  with  your  rule  over  us  ?” 

That  is  a  dangerous  feeling,  which  it  is  surely  desirable  to 
conciliate,  if  possible.  But  how  can  it  be  conciliated,  if  it 
is  proclaimed  to  the  educated  natives  of  India  that  they 
have  no  prospect  of  an  improving  future  ;  that  no  degree 
of  qualification,  no  merit,  however  conspicuous,  will  ever 
entitle  any  of  them,  out  pf  the  three  Presidency  towns, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  lowest  ruffian  who  claims  the 
privilege  of  being  a  European  ?  That  is  the  ground  which 
the  adversaries  of  Lord  Ripon  have  taken  up,  and  their 
cause  was  lost  from  the  moment  they  committed  themselves 
to  so  preposterous  a  policy.  The  other  side  had  only  to  put 
forth  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  the  opposing  arguments 
stood  openly  refuted.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  defence  of 
the  Ilbert  Bill  that  has  appeared  in  England  is  Mr.  Macrae’s 
article  in  the  current  Fortnightly  Review,  on  “  Criminal 
Jurisdiction  over  Englishmen  in  India.”  Its  argumentative 
effectiveness  is  largely  due  to  its  clear  and  compact  statement 
of  facts.  A  summary  of  the  facts  will  show  our  readers  that 
if  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill  should  pass  into  law,  there  is  nothing  in 
it,  on  its  merits,  which  need  cause  any  alarm.  Ever  since 
183G,  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil  cases  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  by  Native  judges  and  magistrates  over  Europeans  as 
well  as  natives  throughout  India.  At  this  moment  the 
Judges  in  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  are  nearly  all 
natives,  “  and  so  well  ba^e  they  discharged,”  says  Mr.  Macrae, 
himself  a  practising  barrister  in  India,  “  the  responsibility 
put  upon  them,  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  where  appeals  have  been  preferred  from  their 
decisions,  and  the  immediate  Court  above  under  an  English 
Civilian  has  differed  from  them,  their  decisions  have  been  re¬ 
affirmed  by  the  highest  Courts  of  Appeal,  whether  the  High 
Court  or  the  Privy  Council.”  This  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  professional  competency  as  well  as  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Native  Judges.  Primd  facie,  then,  it  seems  a 
flagrant  anomaly  that  Judges  who  have  established  so  high  a 
reputation  as  administrators  of  the  law  in  civil  cases,  should 
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be  deemed  incompetent  to  adjudicate  on  the  most  trivial 
criminal  charge  brought  against  a  European  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  anywhere  outside  the 
three  Presidency  towns.  So  indefensible  did  Lord  Dalhousie 
consider  the  anomaly,  that  his  Government  introduced,  in 
1849 — as  we  stated  on  a  former  occasion — a  Bill  for  extending 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Magistrates,  whether  Native  or 
English,  over  all  British  subjects  in  India,  without  distinction 
of  race.  But  before  the  scheme  was  completed  the  Mutiny  broke 
out,  and  made  it  impossible  for  a  time  to  carry  out  Lord  Dal- 
housie’s  policy.  In  1877,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  “empower¬ 
ing  Presidency  Magistrates,  whether  natives  or  not,  to  exercise 
the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  over  European  British  subjects 
as  over  natives  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  towns.” 
Several  Native  magistrates  have  exercised  the  full  jurisdiction, 
thus  conferred,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  European  com¬ 
munity  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  Europeans 
over  which  Native  Judges  now  exercise  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases  embraces  three-fourths  of  the  whole  European  popula¬ 
tion  of  India.  But  although  Native  Judges  are  allowed  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  Europeans  in  criminal  cases  within  the 
limits  of  the  Presidency  towns,  and  in  civil  cases  without  any 
limits  at  all,  although  also  they  have  given  universal  satis¬ 
faction  where  they  have  been  tested,  yet  the}7  are  still  debarred 
from  trying  any  criminal  case  when  a  European  is  concerned 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  towns.  Mr.  Macrae  gives 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  this  system 
works.  Last  year,  Mr.  Gupta,  a  native  gentleman,  after 
officiating  for  some  time  as  Presidency  magistrate  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  British  community, 
was  transferred  to  a  more  responsible  appointment  in  the 
interior,  where,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law, 
he  was  incapacitated  from  trying  even  the  most  petty  charge 
against  a  European  British  subject.  Another  native  civilian 
and  English  barrister,  Mr.  Dutt,  S1  who  had  gained  the  second 
place  from  amongst  several  candidates  in  the  examination  in 
this  country  for  admission  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
who  had  come  to  be  appointed  Joint  Magistrate  of  the  import¬ 
ant  district  of  Dacca,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  that  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  removed  to  a  less  eligible  district,  on  the  ground 
that  the  opening  of  a  new  railway  was  bringing  a  number  of 
Europeans  into  the  Dacca  District.”  Is  it  surprising  that 
disabilities  entailing  grievances  like  this  should  be  felt  as 
galling  and  degrading  by  educated  natives  ?  It  was  with  a 
view  to  remedy  these  grievances  that  Lord  Bipon  determined 
on  the  policy  which  is  formulated  in  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill, — of  the 
opportuneness  of  which  we  have  expressed  our  own  grave 
doubts,  but  the  abstract  merits  of  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  opportuneness.  Now  it  is  the  Bill  on  its  merits  that  has  been 
so  violently  assailed.  And  even  those  who  have,  like  ourselves, 
questioned  its  opportuneness,  must  do  Lord  Bipon  the  justice 
of  admitting  that  he  took  the  best  advice  available  before  taking 
action.  In  a  confidential  circular  he  solicited  the  opinions  of 
all  the  Local  Governments  of  India  on  the  Bill,  and  they 
all  reported  in  its  favour,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Coorg,  “  the  smallest  of  them  all.”  Oue  of  these  reports, 
curiously  enough,  confirms  a  suggestion  which  we  made  on  this 
subject  six  months  ago,  namely,  that  Native  Judges  in  the 
interior  would  be  likely  to  deal  more  leniently  with  Europeans 
than  with  natives.  “  I  think,”  says  the  Officiating  Judicial 
Commissioner  of  Oudh,  “  they  would,  as  a  rule,  unduly  favour 
the  Europeans.”  But,  after  all,  what  does  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill 
propose  ?  It  is  extremely  limited  in  its  character.  It  removes 
a  disability,  by  making  qualified  natives  eligible  to  offices  in¬ 
volving  jurisdiction  over  Europeans  in  criminal  case3.  The 
exercise  of  this  potential  right,  however,  is  so  circumscribed 
and  guarded,  that  for  some  years  to  come  not  more  than  three 
or  four  Native  Magistrates  all  over  India  are  likely  to  enjoy  it. 
The  Bill  confers  the  power  to  try  criminal  charges  against 
European  British  subjects  upon  such  persons  only  as  may  be 
nominated  and  elected  for  their  proved  fitness  for  the  position. 
44  The  single  alteration  which  we  propose  to  make,  said  Mr. 
Ilbert  himself,  in  explanation  of  his  Bill,  44  is  this.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  substitute  for  the  disqualification  arising  from  race  a 
qualification  depending  on  tried  fitness.”  In  fact,  the  Judges 
of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  in  the  joint  letter  which  they 
have  published  against  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill,  dwell  on  its  extreme 
moderation  as  an  argument  against  it.  44  There  are  only  four 
officers,”  they  say,  41  who  could  at  present  ’  and  '4  for  some  time 
to  come,”  benefit  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  44  As  regards 
the  rest,  no  question  is  likely  to  arise  for  several  years.” 
But  if  for  several  years  to  come  only  a  mere  handful 
of  Natives  can  be  appointed  Judges  under  Mr.  Ilbert ’3 


Bill,  that  is  surely  a  reason  why  no  great  harm  is  likely 
to  come  of  it.  The  extravagant  agitation  raised  against 
it  will,  by  force  of  the  recoil,  help  it  to  pass  into  law ;  and 
although  we  should  ourselves  have  much  preferred  to  wait 
awhile,  we  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  good-sense  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  to  doubt  that  they  will  soon  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  change  which  will  affect  but  few  of  them  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  which  will  not  affect  those  few  so 
prejudicially  as  some  of  them  now  fear.  The  provisions  of  Mr. 
Ilbert’s  Bill  have  always  been  the  law  and  practice  of  Ceylon 
under  British  rule,  and  have  been  found  to  give  complete 
satisfaction  to  British  residents  there. 


M.  CHALLEMEL-LACOUB. 

E  all  French  Statesmen  of  the  present  time,  no  one  is  so 
little  known  to  the  English  public  as  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour.  If  we  consider  the  comments  of  English  papers  upon 
his  speech  of  the  16tli  of  July,  if  we  notice  the  surprise  they 
express  at  its  moderation  and  dignity,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
man  has  been  misunderstood. 

I11  their  excuse,  we  may  say  that  M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  Now,  we  read  a  speech  of  his  remark¬ 
able  for  bitter  sarcasm  and  for  open  contempt  of  the  opinions 
of  others  ;  now,  an  utterance  no  less  noteworthy  because  of 
its  moderation  and  urbanity.  The  reading  of  this  riddle  is  not 
in  itself  a  grateful  task,  for  M.  Challemel-Lacour  can  scarcely 
hope  to  be  reckoned  among  great  men.  Yet  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  at  the  present  moment, 
when  a  certain  straining  is  felt  of  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
bind  England  to  France. 

Paul  Armand  Challemel-Lacour  was  born  at  Avranches 
(Manche),  on  May  19  th,  1827.  He  studied  at  the  most 
famous  lycee  in  Paris,  that  of  St.  Louis,  with  notable  success; 
and  in  1846  entered  the  Normal  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1849,  as  first  in  the  competition  in  Philosophy. 
It  was,  too,  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  that  the  young 
man  cf  twenty-three  went  to  teach  in  the  lycees  of 
Pau  and  Limoges.  Even  at  this  age,  his  political  opinions 
were  formed — and  so  formed  as  not  to  undergo  any  serious 
subsequent  modification.  He  expressed  himself  so  boldly 
on  the  questions  of  the  day  as  to  become  a  marked  man, 
and  after  the  coup  d'etat  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
banished  from  France.  The  young  exile  withdrew  to  Belgium, 
where  he  lectured  successfully.  In  1856,  however,  he  was  called 
to  Switzerland,  to  fill  the  Chair  of  French  Literature  in  the 
Polytechnicon  of  Zurich.  After  the  amnesty,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  entered  upon  his  career  a3  a  journalist.  Ilis 
articles  on  literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  in  Le  Temps ,  La 
Recue  Nationale ,  and  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ,  attracted 
attention,  and  he  beesme  the  manager  of  La  Revue  Moderne. 
In  1868  he  established,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Brisson,  Allain- 
Targe,  and  Gambetta,  the  Revue  Politique,  of  which  he  under¬ 
took  the  management.  This  position  brought  him  once  more  into 
conflict  with  the  powers  that  were,  and  he  underwent  a  convic¬ 
tion  for  publishing  the  list  of  subscriptions  for  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  Baudin.  With  the  downfall  of  tlie.Napoleonic  regime, 
his  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  political  freedom  became  so 
many  titles  to  popular  favour,  and  he  was  appointed  Prefect  of 
the  Phone.  After  September  4th,  1870,  the  administration 
of  the  city  of  Lyons  was  given  into  his  hands.  His  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  this  city  brought  him,  to  say  the  least,  no 
additional  reputation.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
position  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  Lyons  had  proclaimed 
the  Bepublic  even  sooner  than  Paris,  and  when  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  arrived  there,  the  city  had  already  entrusted  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  affairs  to  a  Central  Bevolutionary  Committee.  All 
authority  was  broken  down,  and  the  egotism  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  had  at  once  become  anarchical.  The  police  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  disappeared,  and  the  troops  were  hostile. 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  wa3  the  representative  of  a  Government 
too  free  to  attract  the  military  chiefs,  too  bourgeois  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  populace.  Between  the  hostility  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Army  and  the  mistrust  of  the  populace, 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  found  himself  placed  as  between  the 
Devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  saw  was  to  surround  himself  with  moderate  men, 
and  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  all.  lie  got  the  Central 
Committee  to  liberate  the  Imperialists  whom  the  populace 
had  thrown  into  prison  on  September  4th,  and  to  fix  a 
date  for  the  Municipal  elections.  He  thus  brought  the  city 
once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  laws;  but  the  French 
artisans,  in  the  towns  at  least,  are  Socialists,  and  one  day,  led 
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by  Cluseret  and  others,  they  stormed  the  Prefecture,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  M.  Challemel-Lacour.  On  the  next  day,  he  was 
freed  by  the  Moderates,  and  at  once  was  invested  with  com¬ 
plete  civil  and  military  authority  by  the  Delegation  of  Tours. 
It  is  said  that  he  now  ordered  the  troops  to  fire  on  the 
populace, — “Fusillez-moi  ces  gens-la!”  It  is  certain  that  he 
drove  Cluseret  and  the  other  leaders  out  of  the  city,  and 
partially,  at  least,  re-established  order.  Now,  however,  the 
General  in  command  of  the  troops  refused  to  obey  the  delegate 
of  the  Civil  authority,  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour  at  once  gave 
orders  to  arrest  General  Masure.  To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
the  confusion  became  worse  confounded,  the  populace  was  all 
but  openly  rebellious,  and  one  night  the  commander,  Arnaud, 
was  assassinated.  Immediately  Gambetta  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  friend.  Gambetta,  representing,  as  he  did,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  soon  evolved  order  out  of  disorder.  The 
stronger  man  was  successful  where  the  weaker  had  failed,  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  only  repressive 
measure  then  taken  seeems  to  have  been  the  prohibition  of  all 
political  assemblies.  Yet,  from  that  time  on,  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour’s  task  was  easy.  When  Gambetta  left  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  gave  up  his  position  in  Lyons, 
and  a  few  months  later  became  editor-in-chief  of  La 
Re'publique  Francaise.  In  January,  1872,  he  was  elected 
Deputy  for  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  by  the  Radicals.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour  as  a  doer,  his  success 
as  a  speaker  is  beyond  question.  In  a  Chamber  where  Gam¬ 
betta  alone  surpassed  him  in  eloquence,  he  immediately  took 
the  first  place  as  a  debater.  Always  calm  and  self-possessed, 
his  readiness  in  discussion  was  as  remarkable  as  the  exactness 
of  his  knowledge.  On  January  30th,  he  was  elected  Senator 
for  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  six  years  he  was  sent  as  the  Ambassador  of 
France  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Once  more  his  practical 
talents  were  called  in  question.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  lucidity 
of  his  despatches,  nor  did  he  fail  in  conducting  the  business  of 
his  office  ;  but  he  was  disliked  in  society,  and  condemned  by 
public  opinion.  Yet  the  French,  who  forgive  ability  every¬ 
thing,  have  ratified  his  appointment  to  the  most  influential 
position  in  the  French  Ministry,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  upon  his  present  conduct  the  future  of  France,  at  least 
for  one  generation,  may  rest. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour?  For¬ 
tunately,  we  have  not  only  his  actions,  but  also  his  speeches 
and  writings,  on  which  to  base  our  judgment.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  letters  of  Madame  d’Epinay,  with  an  introduction  ; 
translated  Ritter’s  “  History  of  Philosophy,”  also  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  ;  and,  finally,  has  written  a  book  on  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  entitled  “  La  Philosophie  Individualiste.”  These, 
with  his  speeches,  afford  data  enough  to  allow  us  to  measure 
his  intellect.  Let  us  take  his  most  important  work,  his  criti¬ 
cism,  published  in  18G4,  of  the  individualistic  philosophy.  The 
position  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  as  a  political  thinker  may  be 
made  clear  to  Englishmen  almost  in  one  phrase, — he  was  the 
forerunner  and  teacher  of  J.  S.  Mill.  Humboldt  insists  that  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  individual  the  most  complete  liberty  of 
action  ;  the  State  should  never,  according  to  him,  substitute 
its  action  for  that  of  the  individual.  In  later  life,  Humboldt  saw 
reason  to  modify  somewhat  these  articles  of  his  political  creed, 
but  he  had  affirmed  too  stoutly  ever  to  change  his  position  as 
the  head  of  a  school ;  and  it  is  as  a  teacher  of  individualism 
that  M.  Challemel-Lacour  studies  him.  He  begins  by  calling 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  his  hero,  and  states  the  creed  of 
the  German  with  clearness  and  vigour.  When  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour,  however,  comes  to  Humboldt’s  statement  that  the  sole 
function  of  the  State  is  to  provide  for  public  security,  he 
hesitates  to  accept  the  dogma,  and  helps  himself  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  a  somewhat  fine-spun  argument., — “Agreed, ”  he 
writes,  “  but  the  public  well-being  is  also  a  condition  necessary 
to  peace,  and,  therefore,  Humboldt’s  theory  forces  us  to  give 
back  to  the  State  some  of  the  authority  which  he  would  have 
taken  from  it.”  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  however,  decides 
nothing,  and  ends  his  book  with  an  ill-defined  statement  of 
the  question.  Whether  it  is  well  to  trust  in  the  many,  and  to 
repose  all  authority  in  the  masses,  or  to  hope  all  from  a  few 
gifted  individuals,  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  determine. 
At  least  we  see  here  that  M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  truth-loving, 
or  he  would  not  be  content  to  formulate  without  settling  the 
question.  Here,  too,  his  desire  to  be  impartial  is  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  the  fact  that  his  intellectual  capacity  is  not  of  a 
really  high  order.  He  is  one  of  the  led,  and  not  a 
leader  in  thought ;  he  is  an  opportunist ,  not  because  he  has 
solved  the  problem,  and  reconciled  the  two  opposing  dogmas 


in  an  affirmation  which  includes  both,  but  because  he  sees  un-  • 

clearly  the  two  antagonistic  movements,  and,  unable  to  calculate 
the  resultant  of  the  forces,  abandons  himself  to  the  leading  of 
circumstances.  Nor  is  M.  Challemel-Lacour’s  opportunism, 
meaning  hereby  his  want  of  insight,  atoned  for  by  depth  of  moral 
feeling,  by  purity  of  conscience.  He  is  not  a  large  man,  even  in 
mental  stature  ;  and  yet  bis  ethical  tone  is  of  a  lower  order 
than  his  intelligence.  He  asserts  that  it  “  is  a  great  imperfection 
in  a  statesman  to  push  mere  conscientious  scruples  too  far,  and 

to  be  incapable  of  sacrificing  his  moral  delicacy  to  his  aim . 

When  truth  has  conquered,  she  has  almost  always  owed  her  victory 
to  means  of  a  questionable  morality”  (“  a  desmoyens  scabreux  et 
equivoques  ”).  Now  the  man  who  sees  that  there  is  but  one 
law,  one  order,  in  the  moral  and  in  the  material  world,  that 
right  always  in  the  long-run  is  might,  may  be  called  a  believer. 

The  man  who  doubts  this  is  a  sceptic — one  much  to  be  pitied 
— but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  absolutely  declares 
that  the  lie  is  stronger  than  the  truth,  and  that  it  alone  helps 
the  truth  to  victory,  except  that  he  is  an  avowed  detractor 
of  the  truth  ?  The  intellect,  then,  the  mental  eyesight  of  M. 
Challemel-Lacour  is  fairly  keen,  truth-seeking,  and  impartial, 
but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  save  him  from  disbelief  in 
the  very  existence  of  right ;  the  conscience,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mental  feeling  of  the  man,  is  so  blunted  that  he  considers 
it  an  imperfection  not  to  be  able  and  willing  to  do  even  what 
he  sees  to  be  wrong. 

He  is  dogmatic  withal,  and  self-assertive  ;  he  can  overawe 
the  men  about  him — men,  for  the  most  part,  of  even  less 
insight  and  less  knowledge  than  himself — by  his  gift  of 
speech,  for  he  is  a  master  of  acrid  and  biting  sarcasm.  To 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  his  power  some  instances  of  it 
may  be  given.  Speaking  of  Madame  d’Epinay’s  connection  with 
Grimm,  and  noticing  that  moral  axioms  abound  in  their  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  says  : — “  They  had  the  double  pleasure  of 
sinning  together,  and  then  of  condemning  themselves  with  one 
accord  from  a  philosophical  [ethical  ?]  stand-point.”  The  same 
Grimm  of  whom  St.  Beuve  speaks  as  a  judicious,  honest,  faithful 
man,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  dis¬ 
misses  as  Grimm  “  the  frog-eyed.”  M.  Challemel-Lacour’s 
power  of  sarcasm  appears  to  come  from  his  inability  to  see  the 
good,  at  least  as  much  as  from  his  quickness  to  see  defects. 

Not  that  his  knowledge  is  really  deep  or  accurate  ;  he  makes, 
for  instance,  laughable  errors  in  translating  from  German  into 
French,  but  as  it  is  rare  for  a  Frenchman  to  know  German  at 
all,  he  may  be  considered  as  a  whale  among  minnows. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  depict  M.  Challemel-Lacour 
as  we  see  him,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he  has  often 
shown  both  courage  and  dexterity,  and,  above  all,  that  he  is 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  surface  tendencies  of  the  time. 

Practical  men,  that  is  those  who  desire  to  gauge  his  probable 
conduct  as  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  do  well 
to  look  upon  M.  Challemel-Lacour  as  a  fairly  intelligent  man, 
whose  intellect  may  be  trusted  to  restrain  his  imperiousness  of 
temper.  The  moralist,  the  thinker,  will  see  him  but  as  one 
of  that  numerous  class  to  whom,  in  Shakespeare’s  language, 

Time  gives  “  alms  for  oblivion.” 


THE  LORDS  ON  THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

WHAT  can  be  the  motive  of  the  Tory  Peers  in  their 
systematic  and  persistent  hostility  to  the  Irish  Land 
Act  ?  It  cannot  be  mere  peevishness  or  chagrin,  for  besides 
the  injustice  of  imputing  such  childish  conduct  to  so  grave  and 
dignified  a  body  of  men,  there  are  landlords  among  them  far 
too  able  and  practical  to  allow  personal  feeling  to  jeopardise 
their  real  interests.  For  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Tory  Peers  towards  the  Land  Act  is  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  proprietors.  How  can  the  Irish 
tenantry  be  expected  to  regard  the  Act  as  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question  when  they  see  the  Tories,  as  a  party,  denouncing 
the  Act  as  “  confiscation  and  plunder  ”  ?  Their  feeling  must 
be  that  as  soon  as  the  Tories  return  to  power — perhaps  in  a 
year  or  two — the  whole  question  will  be  reopened,  and  the 
Tory  Government  will  attempt  either  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
Act,  or  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlords  and  distribute  their 
property  among  the  peasantry,  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
taxpayer.  Yet  the  very  men,  who  cause  all  this  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future,  complain  bitterly  of  the  depreciation  of  Irish 
landed  property.  They  undermine  the  foundation  on  which 
the  security  of  property  rests,  and  then  complain  that  it 
has  ceased  to  fetch  a  fair  price  in  the  market.  Yet  we  suspect 
that  there  is  method  in  their  seeming  recklessness.  The 
truth  probably  is  that  they  do  not  wish  the  Irish  Land  Act  to 
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be  a  success,  and  that  they  are  determined,  if  they  can,  to 
make  it  a  failure.  Some  of  them  have  seen  with  dismay  the 
considerable  reductions  of  rent  made  by  the  Sub-Commis¬ 
sioners.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  most  active  spirits  among 
the  malcontents — men  like  Lord  Waterford  and  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  for  example — are  much  moved  by  that  consideration. 
We  believe  that  neither  of  these  Peers  has  been  pecuniarily  a 
sufferer  by  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act, — a  fact  which 
is  to  their  credit.  We  are  probably  not  wrong  in  attributing 
their  hostility,  and  that  of  the  Tory  Peers  in  general,  to  the 
Land  Act,  to  motives  which  they  do  not  think  it  prudent  to 
avow  publicly.  The  Land  Act  has  placed  limitations  on  the 
rights  of  the  landlords,  and  by  the  general  reduction  of  rents 
it  has  diminished  the  saleable  value  of  landed  properly'-  in 
general.  The  limitation  of  landlord  rights  has  shorn  ownership 
of  land  in  Ireland  of  some  of  its  sentimental  and  ornamental 
attractions.  The  consequence  is  that  many  Irish  landlords 
would  very  gladly  sell  their  properties,  and  leave  the  country  ; 
and  those  who  have  not  suffered  from  the  Land  Act  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  sell.  If  they  can  arrest, 
or  at  least  discredit,  the  action  of  the  Sub-Commissioners, 
they  may  hope  to  persuade  intending  purchasers  that  rents  may 
yet  go  up.  But  if  the  Act  is  allowed  free  course,  there  will  be 
very  little  chance  of  selling  land  on  anything  like  the  old  terms. 
Conservative  Peers  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  aim  at 
helping  the  Irish  landlords,  while  at  the  same  time  they  hope 
to  accomplish  a  political  coup  by  winning  the  Irish  con¬ 
stituencies  through  the  expropriation  of  the  Irish  land¬ 
lords  at  a  handsome  figure  in  favour  of  peasant-proprietors. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  remarkable  change 
of  front  which  the  Tory  party  have  executed  on  the  question 
of  peasant-proprietors  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  Lord  Water¬ 
ford  hinted,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech  on  Friday, 
at  the  real  aim  of  the  landlords’  agitation  against  the 
Act.  “  The  purchase  clauses,”  he  said,  “  should  at  once 
be  rendered  workable  by  transferring  the  management 
of  the  sales  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  by  adopting 
something  like  the  other  suggestions  contained  in  the  first 
Eeport  of  their  Lordships’  Committee.”  What  are  those  sug¬ 
gestions  ?  One  of  them  is  that  a  “  Land  Tribunal  ”  should  be 
established,  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  Irish  properties  by 
tenants,  and  that  this  Tribunal  “  should  be  authorised  to 
advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,”  without  waiting 
for  the  judicial  fixing  of  rents  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  hold-  * 
ings.  The  Committee  recommend,  moreover,  that  the  advances 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  purchases  should 
be  made  “at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent.,  and  that  the  repayment 
should  be  by  annual  instalments  of  £3^  per  cent.,  spreading 
over  sixty-six  years  or  of  £4  per  cent.,  spreading  over  forty- 
six  years.”  This  is  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee 
presided  over  by  Lord  Cairns,  a  significant  and  important 
fact,  for  Lord  Cairns  delivered  an  able  speech  against  the 
Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act.  Under  the  Bright  Clauses, 
the  State  advances  only  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money,  to 
be  repaid  by  instalments  over  thirty-five  years.  What  did 
Lord  Cairns  think  and  say  of  that  very  moderate  proposal  ? 
It  is  worth  while  to  quote  his  language  : — “My  Lords, for  the 
third  of  a  century  the  management  of  these  properties  is  to  be 

imposed  on  the  Government . Suppose  the  purchase- 

money  is  not  paid,  and  you  proceed  to  enforce  your  forfeiture. 
My  Lords,  in  that  case  I  do  not  envy  the  position  of  the 
Treasury.  I  think  I  can  foresee,  the  first  time  they  proceed  to 
forfeiture,  the  pressure  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
in  Parliament,  and  I  know  not  which  is  the  more  dangerous. 

I  venture  to  prophesy,  with  some  confidence,  that  one  of  two 
things  will  happen, — either  the  whole  of  these  provisions  will 
break  down,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  say  you  cannot  enforce 
their  observance  ;  or,  if  you  do,  there  will  be  an  outcry  in  the 
country,  and  the  Government  will  assume  a  position  more  odious 
than  that  of  the  most  disliked  Irish  landlord.” 

In  this  view  of  the  matter  Lord  Cairns  was  supported  by  the 
leading  speakers  of  his  party  ;  but,  for  a  special  reason,  we  shall 
quote  but  one  of  them.  In  addressing  his  constituents  during 
the  General  Election  of  1880,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  took  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  of  gradually  enabling 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  to  purchase  the  properties  of  their 
landlords,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  he  “  had  difficulty  in 
realising  the  magical  ability  of  the  man  who  could  frame  such 
a  scheme.”  That  man  of  “  magical  ability  ”  turned  out  to  be 
himself,  for  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  he  tabled  a  Resolu¬ 
tion  which  declared  that  “  further  legislation  is  imperatively 
required,  to  enable  tenants  in  Ireland  to  acquire  the  freehold  of 
the  land  in  their  occupation  on  just  and  reasonable  terms.” 


We  have  seen  what  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  suggest  as 
“just  and  reasonable  terms,”  We  have  also  seen  what  they 
think  of  terms  which  are  moderation  itself,  compared  with 
their  own.  They  believe  that  the  Government  could  never 
recover  advances  of  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money,  repay¬ 
able  in  thirty-five  years  ;  and,  believing  this,  they  propose 
that  the  State  should  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
money  at  3  per  cent.,  repayable  by  yearly  instalments  in  sixty- 
six  years.  Meanwhile,  they  set  themselves  to  disparage  the 
Land  Act,  lest  the  judicial  fixing  of  rents  should  diminish  the 
value  of  the  excellent  bargain  which  they  intend  for  Irish 
landlords,  at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayers.  It  is  one  of  the 
coolest  attempts  ever  made  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  but  the  interests  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class  and  a  political  party. 

The  public,  however,  are  not  so  dull  and  ill  informed  as  the 
Tory  Peers  imagine.  They  know  quite  well  that  the  Irish  land¬ 
lords  have  benefited  by  the  Land  Act  not  less  than  the  tenants. 
The  whole  force  of  England  would  have  failed  to  secure  the 
regular  payment  of  the  old  rents ;  and  wffiat  is  more,  no 
Conservative  Government  would  have  dared  to  make  the 
attempt ;  nor  would  a  just  Government  desire  to  make  it.  It 
is  surprising  that,  with  such  a  mass  of  evidence  before  him, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  should  still  maintain  that  the  only 
question  in  fixing  rents  in  Ireland  is  “  what  men  in  the 
open  market  will  give  for  land.”  It  is  so  in  this  country,  because 
in  this  country  the  tenant  can  meet  his  landlord  on  pretty  equal 
terms.  There  are  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
besides  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  landlord  who  tries  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain  with  his  tenant  runs  the  risk  of  finding 
his  land  thrown  upon  his  hands.  At  this  moment  numbers 
of  English  landlords  are  glad  to  let  farms  at  merely  nominal 
rents,  to  keep  them  in  cultivation.  But  in  Ireland  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  land  is  the  only  means  of  livelihood  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  “  The  landlord,”  as  Lord  Normanby  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords  forty  years  ago,  “  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  existence,  and  has  a  power  for  enforcing  his  bargains 
which  does  not  exist  elsewhere, — the  power  of  starvation.” 
And  this  monopoly,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  English  legislation,  which  first  divorced  the  Irish 
population  from  the  soil,  and  then,  when  they  took  to  other 
modes  of  living,  destroyed  their  industries  and  drove  them 
back  upon  the  land.  To  say  that  the  proper  piinciple  of 
valuation  in  such  a  case  is  what  men  are  willing  to  give,  is 
much  the  same  kind  of  absurdity  as  saying  that  the  proper 
price  of  bread  is  what  starving  men  will  give  in  a  besieged 
city.  The  Irish  tenantry  were  obliged,  as  a  rule,  to  give  what 
the  landlord  asked,  or  starve.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  Friday  Lord  Emlv  told  a  story — by  no  means 
a  solitary  case — of  a  property  bought  by  the  present 
owner  when  the  rental  was  £800  a  year.  “  By  the  labours 
of  the  tenants,  without  any  assistance  from  the  landlord,  the 
land  was  improved  and  the  rent  was  raised  to  £3,000  a  year. 
Gould  their  Lordships  wonder  that  in  such  a  case  the  rents 
had  been  reduced  58  and  75  per  cent  ?”  We  shall  not 
do  their  Lordships  the  injustice  of  believing  that  they  did 
wonder.  In  their  hearts  they  cannot  think  such  reductions  of 
rent  really  unjust,  however  extraordinary  the  figures  may  look 
on  paper,  without  any  explanation.  Nor  is  there  much  in  the 
plea  that  rents  have  been  reduced  on  estates  ■which  were 
not  rack-rented.  The  truth  is  that,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
competition  for  land,  the  general  rental  of  Irish  estates  was 
pushed  up  to  a  rack-renting  figure.  We  know  of  more  than 
one  Irish  estate  on  which  the  rents  had  not  been  raised  for  one 
or  two  generations,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  found  and 
admitted  by  the  landlords  themselves,  to  their  own  great  sur¬ 
prise,  to  have  been  all  the  while  rack-rented.  We  believe  that 
when  the  passion  and  excitement  of  the  hour  are  past,  the 
Sub-Commissioners  will  be  generally  admitted  to  have  done  no 
more  in  their  decisions  than  satisfy  the  equity  of  the  cases 
that  came  before  them. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PARCELS  POST. 

IT  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  effect  on  particular  classes  of 
such  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  social  life  as  will  be 
worked  by  the  Parcels  Post.  That  the  nation  as  a  whole 
will  benefit,  is  of  course  clear.  The  removal  of  artificial 
barriers  to  the  interchange  of  commodities  must  always  tend 
to  facilitate  production,  and  thus  to  equalise  the  circumstances 
of  life  in  different  places.  Looked  at  in  the  whole,  it  is  an  un¬ 
mixed  good  that  town  and  country  may  freely  exchange  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  only  question  is, — Will  any  class  incidentally  suffer  ? 
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At  first  sight,  it  will  certainly  strike  most  people  that  the 
shopkeepers  of  villages  and  small  towns  are  likely  to  lose 
custom.  Undoubtedly,  a  very  large  retail  trade,  carried  on 
directly  between  great  towns  and  the  residents  in  country 
districts,  will  be  very  rapidly  developed  by  the  new 
Post.  Perishable  provisions  apart,  there  are  innumerable 
things  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  get  immediately  from 
large  retail  establishments  in  town.  The  question  is  whether 
these  will  not  be  chiefly  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury  which  are 
at  present  dispensed  with,  or  in  the  case  of  the  rich  obtained 
by  their  own  servants.  With  regard  to  the  things  which  people 
require  constantly  and  habitually,  the  tradesman  on  the  spot 
will  still  have  great  advantages.  If,  indeed,  the  limits  of  the 
Post  were  wider,  if  goods  of  considerable  weight  and  bulk 
could  be  obtained,  he  would  probably  gain  greatly.  For  he 
would  then  be  able  to  get  his  supplies  at  present  prices,  but 
more  regularly  and  expeditiously  than  he  can  now.  But 
taking  the  Post  as  it  is,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
his  position  will  still  ‘aid  him.  Moderate  as  the  tariff 
is,  postage  will  add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  cheap 
articles.  Sugar,  for  instance,  is  sold  at  3d.  and  3id.  a 
pound  by  every  country  grocer.  Seven  pounds  will  not  cost 
more  than  2s.  ;  to  add  another  Is.  for  postage  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  shop¬ 
keeper  can  get  his  supplies  down  as  goods  at  a  very  low  rate, 
and  can  fetch  them  from  the  station  by  his  own  horse  and 
cart.  He  will  certainly  be  able  to  save  enough  on  the  carriage 
over  the  postal  charges  to  enable  him  to  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  realise  a  fair  profit.  The  question,  indeed,  really 
comes  to  this, — Will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  goods  from  a  large 
town  dealer  at  such  a  reduced  charge  that  it  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  postage  ?  On  the  heaviest  weight  permissible 
the  rate  is  almost  l|d.  a  pound,  and  the  tariff  for  the  smaller 
quantities  is  higher.  This  is  a  great  addition  to  the  cost  of 
inexpensive  articles,  and  it  is  in  such  articles  that  village 
tradesmen  chiefly  deal.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  bulk  of 
their  trade  will  be  sensibly  affected. 

If  this  conclusion  is  right  on  strictly  economical  grounds,  there 
are  other  considerations  which  tell  in  the  country  shopkeeper’s 
favour.  It  is  his  business  to  get  goods  from  towns.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  town  dealers  to  facilitate  his  getting  goods  in 
every  way.  The  traveller  from  a  wholesale  house  calls  on  him 
and  suggests  what  he  wants,  and  he  has  liardlj'  any  trouble  be¬ 
yond  sending  to  the  nearest  station.  The  consumer,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  have  to  concoct  his  order  out  of  his  own  head.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  be  assisted  by  advertisements,  but  often  be  will 
not  know  where  to  apply  for  what  he  wants.  It  is  trouble¬ 
some,  too,  to  write  an  order.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  has  other  work,  or  amusements.  In  the  case  of  the 
poor,  the  disinclination  to  write  will  probably  settle  the  question. 
Even  the  spread  of  education  will  only  by  degrees  render  it  an 
easy  and  every-day  occurrence  to  write  a  letter  or  post-card. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  credit.  The  dealer  at  a 
distance  will  hesitate  to  part  with  his  goods,  if  he  is  not  con¬ 
fident  of  payment ;  while  the  consumer  of  limited  means  and 
experience  will  have  a  still  greater  objection  to  paying  bis  money 
in  advance.  It  will  probably  be  long  before  these  obstacles  are 
overcome.  The  village  tradesman  need  not  fear  losing  the 
custom  of  his  humble  neighbours  for  many  a  day,  even  if 
he  charges  them  a  trifle  more  than  the  price  for  which  they 
could  get  the  same  articles  by  Post.  The  well-to-do  will  be 
less  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  trouble,  and  not  at  all 
by  that  of  credit,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  their  case  they 
may  use  the  Post  for  articles  of  substantial  value,  but  not  for 
those  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  village  trader  deals. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  The  Post  will,  no 
doubt,  be  used  to  a  great  extent  for  samples.  The  village 
shop  may  be  made  to  look  very  bright  by  a  collection  of 
specimen  articles  obtained  from  large  town  bouses.  A  good 
many  things,  after  all,  are  bought  not  because  they  are  wanted, 
but  because  they  catch  the  eye  in  a  shop-window.  These  are 
just  the  cases,  too,  in  which  price  is  little  weighed,  and  the 
profits  of  the  retailer  are  largest.  There  will  be  little  demur 
at  paying  the  3d.  or  so  really  put  on  by  the  post,  and  the 
shopkeeper  will  clear  his  full  profit.  He  may,  indeed,  become 
in  this  way  a  purveyor  for  the  neighbourhood.  By  keeping  a 
stock  of  samples,  he  will  suggest  tastes  and  cultivate  wants 
which  he  may  easily  supply,  if  not  out  of  his  actual  stock,  by 
articles  obtained  by  return  of  Post.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
where  clever  agents  of  this  kind  exist,  town  houses  may 
discover  that  it  suits  their  purpose  better  to  push  their  busi¬ 
ness  through  them,  than  by  direct  communication  with  the 
consumer. 


The  Parcels  Post  may  in  time  have  a  very  potent  effect 
on  country  life,  in  one  of  those  indirect  ways  in  which  far- 
reaching  social  reforms  act.  The  delivery  of  parcels  in 
rural  districts  will,  as  the  Post  developes,  require  some 
machinery  of  conveyance  different  from  that  which  now 
exists.  It  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  the  postman  that 
the  one  remark  which  every  one  has  made  about  the  Parcels 
Post  is, — What  will  happen  to  the  rural  letter-carrier?  Most 
persons  living  in  the  country  know  of  some  case  in  which  a 
postman  walks  eight,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  miles  on  his  round, 
often  through  by-ways  and  footpaths.  Although  no  one  can 
blame  Mr.  Fawcett  for  not  providing  at  first  for  a  traffic  which 
will  only  come  in  time,  it  is  clear  t-hat  the  delivery  of  letters 
on  foot  in  rural  districts,  though  continued  in  most  places  for 
the  present,  is  doomed  by  the  Parcels  Post.  Sooner  or  later, 
all  country  deliveries  must  bo  performed  by  cart.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  system  of  conveyance  thus  necessitated 
should  not  be  adapted  also  to  provide  that  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  across  country  which  is  so  absolutely  wanting  at  present  ? 
To  reach  any  place  five  miles  from  a  railway  station  without  a 
private  carriage  means  an  expenditure  of  7s.  or  8s.,  a  charge 
prohibitory  on  persons  of  small  means.  Even  for  the  wealthy, 
the  difference  between  living  near  and  at  a  distance  from  a 
station  is  very  keenly  felt.  Constant  journeys  of  several  miles 
are  troublesome  and  expensive,  even  when  performed  by  one’s 
own  horses  and  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  very 
burdensome  on  the  Post  Office  to  maintain  a  large  staff  of 
horses  and  carts  exclusively  for  the  mail  service.  To  own 
them  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Department.  As 
Government  accounts  do  not  distinguish  between  capital  and 
income,  it  is  inconvenient  to  keep  up  an  extensive  plant.  But 
to  contract  for  them  will  be  costly,  if  the  contractor  is  to  rely 
for  bis  profits  on  the  Post  Office  alone.  If  by  degrees  a  system 
of  passenger  conveyance  could  be  organised  in  connection  with 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  and  parcels  throughout 
rural  districts,  a  most  valuable  boon  would  be  incidentally 
conferred  upon  the  country.  To  facilitate  communication 
between  towns  and  villages  would  be  to  quicken  the  life  of 
the  latter,  while  increasing  the  means  of  refreshment  by 
association  with  rural  quiet  and  beauty,  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  towns  stand  so  much  in  need.  Perhaps,  by  such 
speculations  a3  these,  we  maybe  over-rating  the  effects  of  such 
a  very  simple  thing  as  the  carriage  of  parcels  by  Post ;  but  it 
is  certainly  difficult  to  limit  the  results  which  may  flow  from 
a  change  penetrating  into  every  corner  of  social  life. 


NATIONAL  PARKS. 

SOME  of  us  must  have  been  tempted,  when  we  read  the 
account  in  the  Times  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  to  envy  its  happy  possessors.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  extraordinary  natural  features  of  the  district  that 
aroused  this  feeling,  as  the  fact  that  they  all  belong  to  the 
American  people.  But  for  this,  we  know  by  experience  what 
would  in  the  end  become  of  them.  The  shores  of  Niagara  do 
not  belong  to  the  people,  and  the  consequence  is  that  every 
day  sees  them  worse  disfigured.  From  the  greed  of  the 
speculative  builder,  or  of  the  owner  whose  one  object  is  how 
to  exact  a  toll  from  the  traveller  for  permission  to  use  his 
eyes,  the  Yellowstone  District  is  for  ever  free.  When  Lord 
Lome  visited  British  Columbia  last  year,  be  urged  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Wherever,  he  said,  you  find  some  region  of  unusual  loveli¬ 
ness,  I  advise  you  to  make  a  national  park  of  it.  In  years  to 
come,  when  Biitish  Columbia  becomes  populous,  you  will  have 
cause  to  rejoice  over  wliat  you  have  done.’’  Great  Britain  i3  a 
country  not  less  populous  to-day  than  British  Columbia  or  the 
United  States  will  be  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  The  need 
to  exchange  the  crowded  city,  or  the  scarcely  less  crowded 
suburb,  for  the  real  country,  for  the  solitude  of  the  mountain- 
top  or  the  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells,  is  as  great  in  England 
now  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  America  a  century  hence.  Yet 
the  possibilities  of  supplying  that  need  are  constantly  be¬ 
coming  fewer.  Though  enclosure  is  a  harder  process 
than  it  was  —  thanks  to'  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society — it  is  still  a  great  deal  too  easy,  and  much 
can  be  done  to  deprive  the  public  of  country  to 
which  they  have  heretofore  had  access,  without  going  the 
length  of  inclosure.  Footpaths  can  be  stopped  up ;  bridle - 
roads  can  be  diverted  ;  land  which  has  never  been  common, 
but  of  which  the  use  has  been  virtually  free  to  the  public,  is 
turned  to  account  in  ways  which  are  of  more  benefit  to  the 
owner ;  and  against  all  this,  the  Commons  Preservation 
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Society  can  do  but  little.  Then  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  commoners 
may  agree  upon  terms  which,  while  they  make  the  en¬ 
closure  less  obnoxious  to  those  who  have  private  rights  in  it, 
leave  it  as  much  a  source  of  annoyance  as  ever  to  the  public 
at  large.  The  law,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  knows  nothing 
of  the  public  at  large.  It  protects  the  minority  who  have 
specific  rights  in  a  common,  but  it  does  nothing  for  the 
majority,  who  only  ask  that  the  common  shall  be  kept  open. 
Thus  the  cause  of  Commons  Preservation  is  exposed  to 
two  great  dangers, — one,  that  the  public  interest  in  their 
maintenance  is  necessarily  less  watchful  than  the  private 
interest  in  their  destruction ;  the  other,  that  the  public 
interest  in  their  maintenance  can  only  be  defended  in 
roundabout  ways.  Those  who  most  feel  that  interest  may 
have  no  title  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  it,  and  those  who 
have  such  a  title  may  have  been  induced  to  part  with  it.  Of 
late,  indeed,  enclosure  has  for  the  time  ceased  to  be  the  enemy 
that  Commons  have  most  cause  to  fear.  A  new  railway  asks 
leave  to  take  a  very  small  piece  of  a  common,  and  the  request 
is  sure  to  be  supported  by  the  whole  Railway  interest  in 
Parliament.  Party  ties  do  not  unite  men  half  so  closely  as 
the  brotherhood  that  subsists  between  Railway  Directors.  They 
may  be  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  but  where  Railways  are  con¬ 
cerned  they  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  same  lobby.  Now, 
this  little  fraction  of  the  common  which  the  Railway  Company 
wants  to  have  commonly  happens  to  be  so  placed  as  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  remainder.  Indeed,  what  was  a  common  before, 
often  ceases  after  the  railway  has  been  made  to  be  anything 
more  than  two  strips  of  waste  land,  divided  by  a  cutting  or  an 
embankment.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the  Commons  Pre¬ 
servation  Society  to  be  as  much  on  the  alert  as  the  Company 
which  is  directly  concerned  in  getting  the  railway  made  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  This  Session,  indeed,  the  guardians  of 
the  public  interest  have  been  remarkably  successful ;  but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  will  some  day  be  found  napping,  when 
some  railway  project  is  before  Parliament,  and  only  wake  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  when  the  time  for  averting  it  has  gone  by. 

Why  should  not  England  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  and  convert  some  of  the  districts  which  most  lend 
themselves  to  this  treatment  into  National  Parks?  Probably 
the  suggestion  will  almost  take  away  the  reader's  breath.  The 
tremendous  compensation  which  the  transfer  of  large  tracts 
of  land  from  private  to  public  ownership  would  seem  to  in¬ 
volve,  will  be  thought  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  against 
such  a  scheme.  But  then,  in  the  way  in  which  we  shoxld 
propose  to  effect  this  transfer,  there  need  be  no  very  large 
sum  spent  in  compensation.  We  do  not  propose  that  any  of 
the  rights  of  ownership,  as  they  are  at  present  exercised, 
should  be  interfered  with.  All  we  ask  is  that  no  new 
development  of  these  rights  should  be  permitted.  Let  us 
take,  by  way  of  an  instance,  the  Lake  District, — the  one, 
perhaps,  of  all  England  that,  by  its  manageable  size  and  its 
surpassing  charm,  would  have  the  first  claim  to  be  put  to 
this  use.  There  would  not  be  the  least  need  to  expropriate 
the  existing  owners  of  land.  If  the  face  of  the  coirntry  is 
simply  left  as  it  is,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  any  number 
of  visitors  in  search  of  natural  beauty.  All  that  is  really  re¬ 
quired  is  that  it  should  be  left  as  it  is.  Mansions,  cottages, 
parks,  woods,  gardens,  and  sporting  rights  of  all  kinds,  as 
they  now  exist  there,  are  found  not  to  interfere  with  the  full 
enjoyment  by  the  public  of  all  that  the  district  has  to  offer. 
What  threatens  to  interfere  with  this  enjoyment  is  the  extension 
of  these  rights.  That  more  houses  should  be  built,  that  more 
land  should  be  inclosed,  that  game  preservation  should  become 
stricter,  that  paths  that  are  now  open  should  be  shut  up,  that 
railways  should  be  made  where  none  exist, — these  are  the 
dangers  before  which  those  who  know  and  love  the  Lakes  feel 
helpless,  and  it  is  precisely  these  dangers  that  the  scheme  of 
converting  the  district  into  a  national  park  would  meet.  But 
when  once  the  change  had  been  effected,  the  landowners  in  the 
district  would  not  be  the  worse,  except  prospectively.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  that  they  have  not  done  here¬ 
tofore  ;  but  everything  that  they  have  done  heretofore  they  would 
be  able  to  do  still.  The  single  operation  of  the  change  would  be 
to  stereotype  the  existing  order  of  things,  to  leave  that  enclosed 
which  is  enclosed,  that  open  which  is  open,  that  public  which 
is  public,  and  that  private  which  is  private.  No  doubt,  tho 
destruction  of  these  contingent  rights  would  involve  some  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  owners,  but  it  would  be  very  trifling,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  compensation  that  would  be  required  if  it 
were  proposed  to  take  from  them  anything  that  they  now 
enjoy.  Deprive  a  man  of  a  mansion  and  a  park  that  has  been 


in  his  family  for  centuries,  and  you  take  away  something 
which  to  him  may  be  all  but  priceless.  Say  to  him  that 
he  must  never  turn  his  park  into  building  land,  and 
you  forbid  him  merely  to  do  what,  unless  he  should 
be  cursed  with  a  spendthrift  heir,  he  would  never  think 
of  doing.  So,  again,  if  it  were  proposed  to  throw  open  the 
woods  which  are  now  consecrated  to  the  production  of  phea¬ 
sants,  the  owner  might  feel  that  his  property  no  longer 
possessed  the  quality  for  which  he  chiefly  valued  it.  But  if  he 
were  merely  forbidden  to  shut  up  woods  in  which  the  passer¬ 
by  is  now  permitted  to  roam  at  will,  in  order  to  breed  more 
pheasants,  the  quality  which  the  property  would  lose  would  be 
something  purely  contingent  and  future.  The  basis,  therefore, 
on  which  compensation  must  be  calculated  would  be  altogether 
different  from  that  which  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  an 
extinction  of  actual  and  long-exercised  rights.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  plan  could  be  carried  out  without  cost  or  without 
difficulty.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  impossible  it  will  be 
to  preserve  some  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  England  at 
any  less  expenditure,  whether  of  money  or  trouble,  and  how 
great  the  loss  of  these  districts  will  be  to  the  next  generation 
of  Englishmen,  we  feel  that  some  strong  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  them,  and  that  the  best  chance  of  making  it  to  good 
purpose  must  be  looked  for  in  the  direction  which  has  now 
been  indicated. 


MORAL  SCAVENGERING. 

IT  is  difficult  to  look  upon  the  method  by  which  James 
Carey  brought  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
to  justice,  and  by  which  the  Irishman  O’Donnell  has  now  assas¬ 
sinated  Carey,  as  anything  but  one  of  moral  scavengering. 
There  appear  to  be  human  beings,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  who 
discharge  no  purpose  more  beneficent  than  that  of  removing  the 
moral  offal  with  which  human  society  is  loaded.  As  it  appears 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  wherever  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
carrion,  there  there  are  either  dogs  or  birds  to  do  the  work  of 
scavengers  in  clearing  away  that  carrion,  so  it  appears  to  be 
also  a  law  of  human  nature  that  wherever  there  is  much  moral 
carrion,  there,  too,  there  will  be  creatures  of  some  kind  whose 
nature  impels  them  to  make  away  with  that  carrion.  Thus, 
where  there  are  assassins  in  plenty  there  are  sure  to  be 
spies  in  plenty,  and  where  there  are  spies  in  plenty 
there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  assassins  in  plenty;  and  the 
one  set  prey  upon  the  other,  to  the  temporary  relief,  though 
not,  certainly,  to  the  permanent  relief  of  mankind, — for 
spies,  though  they  bring  assassins  to  justice,  do  not  do  any¬ 
thing  to  render  the  spirit  of  the  assassin  less  frequent, — rather, 
indeed,  to  stimulate  it  into  activity,  so  far  as  they  themselves 
are  concerned  ;  and  assassins,  though  they  destroy  the  spies,  do 
not  do  anything  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  the  informer,  for  they 
intensify  that  temper  of  cowardice  and  fear  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  informer  is  most  successfully  bred.  It  will  never  be  by 
moral  scavengers  like  James  Carey  and  his  murderer  that  either 
the  bloodthirsty  vindictiveness,  or  the  mean  and  craven  cunning, 
of  our  day  will  be  eradicated.  Courage  will  never  take  the  place 
of  cowardice  in  any  people  amongst  whom  assassination  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  without  a  popular  diffusion  of  courage,  the  spy  will 
never  disappear.  Nor  will  the  habit  of  assassination  disappear  till 
the  popular  feeling  which  resents  this  covert  mode  of  attacking 
enemies,  and  marks  out  those  who  use  it  for  execration,  becomes 
more  widely  spread.  Scavengers  afford  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  where  carrion  is  plentiful,  but  they  do 
not  remove  the  causes  of  that  wide-spread  moral  putridity.  Still, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  they  are  useful,  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
desperate  moral  evils  which  lead  to  the  prevalence  of  assassina¬ 
tion  would  be  in  danger  of  indefinite  expansion,  if  they  were 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  fear  of  treachery  ;  and  the 
desperate  moral  evils  which  lead  to  treachery  would  be  almost 
intolerable,  if  they  were  not  limited  by  the  moral  loathing  that 
leads  to  assassination.  The  two  evils, — dreadful  as  each  of  them 
— reciprocally  impose  a  certain  limit  on  each  other,  without 
which  they  might  spread  almost  indefinitely.  The  fear  felt  of  the 
James  Careys  of  life  is  almost  the  only  fear  to  which  ruffians  like 
Brady  seem  to  be  in  any  degree  amenable  ;  and  the  fear  felt  of 
avengers  like  O'Donnell  is  almost  the  only  fear  to  which  hypo, 
crites  like  Carey  seem  to  be  in  any  degree  amenable.  These  two 
almost  intolerable  evils  certainly  tend  to  limit  each  other, 
though  not  in  any  degree  to  extinguish  each  other  ;  they  limit 
the  natural  expansiveness  by  which  bloody  passions  seem  pos¬ 
sessed  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  which  treachery  breeds  treachery 
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on  the  other.  If  the  spirit  of  murder  did  not  fear  betrayal,  we 
hardly  know  where  it  would  stop.  And  if  the  universal  distrust 
diffused  by  hypocritical  pretences  did  not  fear  the  knife,  we  hardly 
know  how  far  it  might  not  be  able  to  eat  its  corrupt  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  society. 

It  seems  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  Careys  of  society  limit  the 
number  of  Bradys,  and  the  O'Donnells  of  society  the  number  of 
Careys,  and  yet  to  say  in  the  same  breath,  as  we  have  done,  that 
the  spirit  which  renders  the  one  set  of  evils  possible,  breeds 
directly  the  other  set  of  evils.  But  it  is  only  the  sort  of  paradox 
of  which  life  is  made  up.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  prisons 
and  the  use  of  them  are  a  very  real  limit  on  violence ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  violence  which  is  bred  by  the  tyrannical  dis¬ 
position  to  make  an  over-use  of  prisons,  has  a  very  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  render  that  over-use  of  them  less  likely.  Nevertheless, 
the  redundance  of  violence  leads  directly  to  the  use  of  Bastille?) 
and  the  redundance  of  Bastilles  leads  directly  to  the  use  of 
violence.  Evil  generates  evil,  even  though  the  evil  generated 
may  limit  the  evil  which  generates  it,  just  as  a  bottle  may  be  so 
full  of  water  that  when  yon  turn  it  upside  down  the  water  will 
not  flow  out.  There  is  really  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  people  like  Brady  engenders  the  spy;  and  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  spies  engenders 
assassins  like  O’Donnell ;  and  yet,  true  as  this  is,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  existence  of  traitors  in  countries  of  violence  prevents  the 
rapid  iucrease  of  violence  which  might  otherwise  take  place,  and 
that  the  existence  of  men  of  violence  in  a  country  of  traitors 
prevents  the  rapid  increase  of  traitors  which  might  otherwise 
take  place.  The  assassin  produces  the  spy  but  also  intimidates 
him  ;  and  so  puts  a  limit  to  the  number  of  spies.  The  spy  pro¬ 
duces  the  assassin,  but  also  intimidates  him,  and  so  puts  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  assassins.  There  is  no  paradox,  except 
the  paradox  which  accompanies  almost  every  kind  of  life, 
in  saying  that  while  evil  generates  evil,  it  is  also  merci¬ 
fully  ordered  that  these  reciprocally-produced  evils  limit 
each  other’s  growth,  ana  so  provide  a  breathing-space,  as 
it  were,  during  which  those  who  abhor  both  evils  equally, 
may  look  for,  and  perhaps  find,  a  partial  remedy.  Moral 
scavengers  are  no  remedies  for  putridity;  but  they  may  prevent 
that  enormous  and  rapid  increase  of  putridity  which  would  take 
place  if  evils  only  generated  each  other,  and  did  not  also  to 
some  extent  interfere  with  and  put  fetters  on  each  others’ 
growth.  If  the  kingdom  of  evil  were  not  necessarily  divided 
against  itself,  its  prospects  of  final  victory  would  be  even  more 
threatening  than  they  are. 

That  evils  which  breed  evils  should,  nevertheless,  tend  to 
limit  the  spread  of  the  very  evils  they  breed,  is  the  one  feature 
in  evil  which  distinguishes  it  from  good.  True  good  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  and  limit  good,  as  evil  interferes  with  and  limits  evil. 
Genuine  goodheartedness,  the  absence  of  suspicion,  like  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish’s,  may  now  and  then  offer  the  opportunity 
for  an  act  of  deep  guilt;  but  it  never  engenders  the  spirit  of  guilt, 
as  violence  causes  treachery  and  treachery  causes  violence.  On 
the  contrary,  good-will  fosters  genuine  trust,  and  genuine  trust 
fosters  good-will.  There  is  no  mutually  limiting  element  about 
the  virtues  of  men,  as  there  is  about  their  sins.  Luckily  for  us, 
one  vice  is  often  the  scourge  as  well  as  the  parent  of  another 
vice ;  but  one  virtue  is  always  the  parent,  and  the  parent  only, 
of  other  virtues.  Doubtless,  we  may  find  philanthropy  breed¬ 
ing  cynicism,  but  then  the  philanthropy  which  breeds  cynicism 
is  sure  to  be  a  spurious  philanthropy,  something  which,  while  it 
professes  to  love  the  race  at  large,  is  heartless  enough  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  Evil  interferes  with  and  embarrasses  evil,  as  good 
never  iuterferes  with  and  embarrasses  good.  Evils  are  always 
devouring  each  other’s  offspring,  like  the  Gods  of  heathen  fable 
but  then  these  reciprocal  voracities  never  result  in  much  real 
good,  but  only  at  most  in  the  limitation  of  evil.  Carey  is  no 
remedy  for  Brady,  nor  O’Donnell  for  Carey.  To  get  any 
remedy  for  such  monster  evils,  we  must  try  and  inspire  the 
mutual  good-will  which  renders  the  assassin  hateful,  and  the 
hearty  trust  which  renders  the  spy  still  more  hateful.  That 
was  what  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  went  to  Ireland  to  do,  and 
fell  in  the  hope  of  doing.  We  may  recognise  with  thankfulness 
that  the  worst  types  of  evil  limit,  even  while  they  generate,  each 
other  ;  but  they  never  remedy  each  other.  For  a  remedy  of  any 
kind,  we  must  sow  germs  of  good,  and  not  of  evil.  Those  are 
the  only  scavengers  which  turn  rottenness  into  health,  and 
never  turn  health  into  rottenness. 


WILLS  versus  CROMWELL. 

R.  WILLS’S  drama  of  Charles  I.  was,  thanks  in  great 
part  to  Mr.  Irving,  a  remarkable  success.  By  making 
Cromwell  appear  a  vulgar  and  canting  ruffian,  and  Charles  I. 
as  not  only  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  but  also  a  modern  gentleman, 
with  superior  manners  and  a  melancholy  smile,  a  contrast  is 
produced  which  gives  rise  to  some  exceedingly  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions.  This  method  of  treatment  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  respectable  audiences  which  wept  nightly  over  the  kingly 
griefs,  and  when  to  the  emotions  of  sentimental  loyalty 
were  added  those  of  the  domestic  hearth  caused  by  the 
farewell  scene  between  Charles  and  his  children,  the  triumph 
of  the  dramatist  was  complete.  Nor  was  the  triumph  an 
illegitimate  one.  From  the  days  when  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
moulded  the  popular  legends  to  suit  their  own  views  of  dramatic 
necessity,  the  dramatist,  like  the  novelist,  has  always  been 
allowed  a  poetic  licence  in  dealing  with  the  personages  and 
events  of  legend  and  history.  So  long  as  the  main  features  are 
preserved,  so  long  as  Achilles  is  “  impiger,  iracundus,  inexora- 
bilis,  acer,”  and  so  long  as  Medea  is  fierce  and  Orestes  sad,  no 
one  can  complain.  Nor,  so  long  as  there  is  some  traditional 
authority  for  a  particular  dramatic  view  of  people  and  things 
historical,  can  the  historian  object. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  a  traditional  view  of 
Charles  and  Cromwell  which  justifies  Mr.  Wills’s  treatment. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Restoration  and  the  historian  of  the  time  of 
the  third  George,  suited  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  put  together.  But  when  Mr.  Wills  is 
brought  to  book,  and  contends  not  merely  that  he  was  justified 
as  a  dramatist  in  the  method  of  treatment  he  adopted,  but  that  he 
was  right  historically,  he  leaves  himself  at  the  mercy  of  hostile 
criticism.  In  a  long  letter  to  the  Times,  last  week,  he  was 
impelled  by  some  evil  genius  to  leave  the  fortress  of  dramatic 
fitness  and  venture  out  into  the  open  field  of  historic  fact,  and 
to  give  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  his  contention.  As  the 
character  of  Cromwell  does,  in  fact,  involve  more  or  less  that 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  nation  at  that  time,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  show  that  the  series  of  libels  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Wills  are  not,  as  he  alleges  in  his  defence,  true  in  substance  and 
in  fact. 

The  greater  part  of  the  references  given  by  him  may  be  at 
once  dismissed.  Hallam,  Godwin,  and  Mr.  .Tease  are  only  second¬ 
hand  authorities,  whose  opinions  must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth,  and  would  be  easily  out-balanced  by  quotations  from 
Carlyle  or  Gardiner,  or  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Cromwell's  latest 
biographer.  They  deal  mainly  with  such  points  as  Cromwell’s 
hvpocrisy  and  tyranny.  Of  the  latter,  the  only  instances  cited 
are  the  establishment  of  the  Major-Generals,  and  a  general  com¬ 
plaint  by  that  staunch  Republican,  Ludlow.  Now,  the  division 
of  the  country  into  Major-Generalships  undoubtedly  showed 
that  it  was  on  the  brink  of  military  despotism.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  civil  authorities  were  not  superseded,  that  the 
Generals  were  sent  out  for  purely  military  purposes,  namely,  to 
repress  any  further  attempts  at  Royalist  risings  like  the  very 
serious  one  which  they  had  just  put  down,  and  that  they  had 
no  general  powers  of  government.  Still,  no  doubt,  the  measure 
was  wholly  “unconstitutional,”  and  was  justifiable  solely  as 
a  means  of  stopping,  as  it  did  stop,  further  civil  war. 
But  a  measure  taken  in  time  of  revolution  which  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  is  not  necessarily  tyrannical.  “Tyranny,”  in  English, 
whatever  it  may  have  done  in  Greek,  implies  cruelty,  unneces¬ 
sary  cruelty,  unnecessary  arbitrariness  and  harshness.  No  one 
has  contended  that,  iu  England  at  least,  Cromwell’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  cruel,  and  the  general  acquiescence  in  it,  and  Crom¬ 
well’s  many  attempts  to  put  it  and  keep  it  on  a  constitutional 
footing,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  not  unnecessarily 
harsh,  nor,  in  intention  at  least,  wholly  arbitrary. 

The  charge  of  hypocrisy  is  one  which  it  is  only  less  difficult 
to  disprove  than  to  prove.  It  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  fact  tha.t 
Cromwell  was  given  to  praying,  that  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
his  victories,  and  generally  “made  Him  his  journeyman.”  But 
this  is  common,  especially  in  times  of  fighting.  Even  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  both  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  appealed  to  the  God  of  Battles,  and  Te  Deums  are  a 
recognised  method  of  celebrating  victories.  Moreover,  if  the 
frequent  use  of  prayer  and  the  name  of  God  is  a  proof  of 
hypocrisy,  then  was  Charles  equally  a  hypocrite.  Witness 
Sir  Philip  Warwick,  whom  Mr.  Wills  has  himself  put  into  the 

box  : — “  His  exercises  of  religion  were  most  exemplary . 

Every  morning  and  evening  he  spent  some  time  in  private 
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meditation,  and  through  the  whole  week . never  failed 

before  he  sat  down  to  dinner  to  have  part  of  the  Liturgy 
read  unto  him.  and  his  menial  servants,  were  he  never  so  hungry, 
or  so  late  in,  &e.”  At  all  events,  it  must  be  allowed  in 
Cromwell’s  favour  that  he  began  to  be  pious  before  his  piety 
■could  have  begun  to  be  useful,  when  he  was  tithe-lessee  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely ;  and  that  his  piety  once  led  him, 
according  to  another  of  Mr.  Wills’s  witnesses,  Ileath,  to 
return  £20  which  he  had  won  at  play  in  his  less  pious  days. 

But  the  main  charge  against  Cromwell  (which  is  made  a  turn¬ 
ing-point  in  the  play)  is  that  he  negotiated  with  the  King  to  be 
made  Earl  of  Essex,  and  on  the  King’s  refusal  vowed  his  death. 
The  sole  authority  for  this  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Jesse  that 
there  “is  a  well-known  tradition”  to  that  effect,  and  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  James  Heath,  on  which,  of  course,  that  tradition  is 
founded.  This  personage  is  the  author  of  what  Carlyle  calls 
“  a  little,  brown,  lying  book,”  or  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Flagellum,” 
published  in  1663,  when  the  “  White  Terror  ”  and  the 
gallows  were  in  full  swing,  and  judicial  murders,  like  that  of 
Sir  Henry  Yane,  were  being  daily  perpetrated;  while  the 
Ignoble  vengeance  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  hangers-on  vented 
itself  eveu  on  the  dead, — not  only  on  the  dead  bodies  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  Ireton  and  the  hero  Blake,  but  even  on  the  dead  body 
■of  Cromwell’s  poor  old  mother.  This  “  Flagellum  ”  has  never 
been  publicly  and  thoroughly  flagellated  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
It  is  a  tissue  of  ludicrous  lies  and  palpable  absurdities,  and  it 
would  be  about  as  rational  to  adopt  the  story  told  by  a 
“  drunk  and  incapable  ”  of  the  conduct  of  the  policeman  who 
took  him  up,  as  it  would  to  believe  its  evidence  against  Cromwell. 
Here  is  a  sketch  of  Cromwell’s  early  life,  gathered  from  its 
veracious  pages.  He  was  a  notorious  “apple  dragon,”  or  robber 
of  orchards,  as  a  boy;  “  from  this  he  passed  into  another  more 
manly  theft,  the  robbing  of  dove-houses.”  He  was  whipped,  by 
his  father’s  order,  for  dreaming  he  should  be  King  of  England. 
“  There  was  none  so  infamed  for  drinking,  wenching,  and  the 
like  outrages,  as  this  young  Tarquin.”  He  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  “under  pretence  of  his  studying  the 
law  ”  (a  pretence  which  a  good  many  other  young  squires  before 
and  since  have  been  under),  but  there  “found  law  so  contrary 

to  his  loose  and  libertine  spirit  that . he  spent  his  time 

in  an  inward  spight,  which  for  that  space  exceeded  the  enormous 
extravagance  of  his  former  vitiousnesse.”  Then  he  became 
pious  (of  course,  hypocritically),  and  when  he  set  up  farming) 
used  to  “continue  prayers  with  the  farm  labourers  so  long,  that 
■it  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  they  began  their 
work.”  The  effect  of  this  was  remarkable.  “The  ploughmen, 
seeing  this  zeal  of  their  master,  which  dispensed  with  the  profit¬ 
able  and  most  commodious  part  of  the  day  for  their  labour, 
thought  they  might  borrow  the  other  part  of  it  for  their  plea¬ 
sure,  and  therefore  they  commonly  went  to  the  plough  with 
a  pack  of  cards  in  their  pockets,  and  having  turned  up 
two  or  three  furrows,  set  themselves  down  to  game  till 
dinner-time,  when  they  returned  to  the  second  part  of  their 
devotion,”  with  the  result  that  “  scarce  half  a  crop  ever 
reared  itself  upon  his  grounds  ;”  and  so  forth.  Surely,  Mr. 
Wills  can  never  have  looked  inside  the  book  he  quotes,  or  he 
would  not  in  cold-blood  cite  the  “  banalities  ”  of  “  Carrion  ” 
Heath  as  an  authority.  How  well  he  deserves  the  epithet  of 
“  Carrion,”  we  cannot  soil  these  pages  by  showing.  Suffice  it 
to  refer  to  the  passage  where  the  young  Oliver  is  ducked  for 
misbehaviour  at  his  uncle’s  house,  and  his  details  of  old  Oliver’s 
death,  when  his  body  was  “  so  full  of  corruption  ”  that  they  were 
“  forced  to  bury  him  out  of  hand,”  and  the  grand  lying-in-state 
which  he  describes  was,  in  consequence,  that  of  a  sham  corpse. 
But  we  may  reject  at  once  and  for  ever  a  tradition  which  is 
taken  from  such  a  polluted  hand  as  that  of  Mr.  James  Heath, 
sometime  student  (to  his  shame  be  it  spoken)  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

The  other  chief  instance  of  treachery  and  duplicity 
towards  Charles  urged  by  Mr.  Wills  is  found  in  “his  cruel 

wiles  to  lure  away  the  King  to  Carisbrook . detailed 

in  Sir  Philip  Warwick’s  Memoirs  of  the  reign,  1702.”  How, 
again,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Wills  has  ever 
read  the  book  he  refers  to,  because,  if  so,  he  must  have 
been  in  a  trance  with  his  eyes  not  open,  but  shut. 
Sir  Philip,  who,  though  a  vehement  Royalist,  is  at  least  a 
gentleman,  does  not  give  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  story 
that  Charles  was  lured  to  Carisbrooke  by  Cromwell.  He  does, 
indeed,  imply  that  Cromwell  frightened  him  away  from  Hampton 
Court,  by  pretending  (what  after  events  proved  to  be  the  fact) 


that  he  could  not  “  withstand  the  torrent  of  the  agitators,”  who 

were  like  to  seize  upon  his  Majestie  and  murder  him.”  But 
he  distinctly  says,  “It  came  not  within  my  knowledge  who  gave 
the  counsell  for  his  flight,  or  what  was  resolved  about  it,” 
though  he  was  told  of  the  project  before  it  was  executed  ;  but 

I  could  not  concur  for  his  making  a  mean  (since  it  was  like  to 
be  a  dangerous)  flight.”  But  “being  carried  off  by  Mr.  John 
Ashburnham,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  William  Legg  onely, 
the  next  wee  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  in  Carisbrook 
Castle.  lhe  King  himself  told  him  he  did  not  think  he  had 
been  betrayed,  and  Warwick  says : — “If  it  be  lawf  ull  to  conjecture 

. the  choosing  this  place  did  not  arise  from  a  beleife 

eitherof  the  King  or  Mr.  Ashburnham  in  the  Governour,  but  from 
the  failing  of  some  ship  there  [viz.,  at  Southampton]  expected. 

His  Majesty . like  a  sick  man,  was  willing  to  change  his 

bed,  and  see  whether  it  would  better  his  condition.  But  that,  when 
he  was  out  of  their  hands,  he  should  freely  put  himself  into  their 
power  agaiu,  this,  as  it  has  heretofore  bin  my  amazement, 
now  requires  my  silence.”  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham,  in  their 
respective  accounts  of  the  episode,  try  to  throw  the  blame  on 
each  other  ;  but  neither  says  that  the  other  was  a  traitor,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  both 
honest,  and  says  that  the  King  never  thought  there  was 
any  treachery  about  it.  He  hints,  indeed,  that  the  King  and 
his  servants  were  outwitted  by  Cromwell,  though  how  that 
could  be  he  does  not  attempt  to  show,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
Cromwell  could  have  been  benefited  by  the  King’s  flight,  nor  what 
security  he  could  have  had  that  it  would  not  end  in  the  King’s 
getting  away  altogether.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt 
that  Charles  was  then  playing  a  double,  or  rather  a  treble 
game,  trying  to  play  off  the  Army  against  Parliament,  and  the 
Scots  against  both,  and  this  flight  was  probably  the  gamester’s 
throw  to  get  rid  of  all  three. 

There  is  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Wills  into  his  other  charges 
of  bravado,  of  cruelty,  of  vandalism,  and  even  of  avarice.  The 
last  is  quite  a  novel  accusation,  and  is  easily  refuted.  The  true 
story  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  estates  is  that  Cromwell 
was  voted  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  £1,080  a  year  out  of 
them,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  and  in  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards  he  gave  £1,000  a  year  of  it  to  Parliament,  for  the  war 
in  Ireland.  If  he  shared  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  estates, 
he  shared  them  with  Lord  Fairfax,  who  became  the  Duke’s 
father-in-law,  and  equally  should  share  the  charge  of  rapacity. 
But  it  is  the  same  throughout.  What  Cromwell  did  was  done 
also  by  Fairfax,  up  to  the  King’s  execution.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  friend  of  Hampden  and  of  Fairfax  was  a  mere 
canting  vulgarian,  or  that  such  a  character  would  ever  have 
commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  pai'tv  and  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  Those  who  fix  this  character  on  Crom¬ 
well  do  so  by  looking  to  after- events,  aud  fall  into  the  logical 
fallacy  of  post  hoc ,  ergo  propter  hoc.  Because  Cromwell  was 
driven  by  circumstances  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  Charles, 
and  afterwards  to  take  his  place  on  the  throne,  it  is  assumed 
that  he  always  had  these  objects  before  him.  But  in  real  life, 
and  especially  in  times  of  revolution,  people  do  not  form  these 
deep  designs.  They  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  are 
thankful  if  they  can  keep  their  own  heads  above  water.  That 
Cromwell  was  an  enthusiast  no  one  can  doubt,  and  that,  like 
many  men,  enthusiasts  and  others  than  enthusiasts,  he  thought 
his  own  views,  and  perhaps  his  own  interests,  coincided  with 
those  of  God  and  Fatherland,  may  perhaps  be  conceded.  But  it 
is  time  that  all  sensible  people  gave  the  go-by  to  “  Canion  ” 
Heath,  and  his  foolish  slanders. 


MIRAGE— MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL. 

7"E  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  Mirage,  or  Fata 
Morgana,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  Desert,  are  well  known 
to  be  due  not  to  mere  illusion,  but  to  the  displaced  images  of 
real  objects,  which,  by  reflection  from  some  well-defined  stratum 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  transported  some  scores  or  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  place  of  the  originals  to  which  they  owe  their 
existence.  An  admirable  description  of  a  mirage  of  this  kind  is 
given  in  the  August  Cornhill,  the  writer,  who  seems  to  lay 
the  foundation  at  least  of  his  tale  in  fact,  stating  that  at  a 
certain  solitary  telegraph  station  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls 
Um  el  Jemal,  the  occupants  of  the  station  used  to  see  for  fifty 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  repeatedly  from  day  to  day,  a  mirage  of 
the  same  remarkable  building,  “  an  ancient  building  of  great 
size,  castellated,  with  a  broad  terrace  before  its  massive  gateway.” 
Wahabeeswere  seen  walking  in  numbers  along  the  terrace,  so  that 
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the  observer  felt  sure  that,  wherever  the  castle  might  be,  it  was 
a  centre  of  Wahabee  revolt.  By  copying  the  scene  as  it  appeared  in 
the  mirage,  and  inquiring  of  travellers,  one  of  the  telegraph  clerks 
at  length  learnt  where  the  castle  was  situated,  and  found  out  that 
it  was,  as  he  had  conjectured  from  the  character  of  the  constantly 
recurring  visiou,  one  of  the  secret  centres  of  Wahabee  conspiracy. 
It  is  represented  that  not  the  castle  only,  but  the  particular  per¬ 
sons  frequenting  the  castle,  could  be  seeu  so  clearly  in  this  magic 
mirror  provided  by  the  strange  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
to  be  recognised  and  rendered  quite  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  little  lonely  telegraph  post  on  the  Red  Sea,  distant, 
apparently,  some  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Whether  the 
phenomena  of  the  mirage  are  really  so  vivid  as  this,  that  you 
can  see  the  images  of  what  happens  at  so  great  a  distance  as  if 
it  were  close  at  hand,  we  do  not  profess  to  know,  though  the 
writer  of  this  paper  evidently  means  so  to  represent  it.  We 
should  have  thought  that  would  have  been  possible  only  if  the 
atmosphere  could  furnish  telescopic  apparatus  to  magnify  the 
reflected  image,  as  well  as  reflecting  surfaces  by  the  aid  of  which 
to  alter  and  falsify  its  apparent  locality.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  special  localities  the  desert 
does  present  lively  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  distant  scenes,  some¬ 
times  curiously  blended  together,  and  sometimes  topsy-turvy. 
Caravans  which  are  not  within  some  scores  of  miles  of  the  place 
will  apparently  pass  through  it,  sometimes  in  regular  order, 
sometimes  with  both  men  and  camels  marching  on  their  heads. 
Ships-of-war — probably  on  the  Red  Sea — will  appear  to  sail 
through  the  desert,  side  by  side  with  these  caravans,  so  that  the 
mirage  grotesquely  collects  together,  like  the  sheet  on  which  a 
magic-lantern  is  displayed,  the  most  ill  assorted  collection  of 
images  from  the  real  world,  and  unites  them  in  places  where 
they  are  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

Now,  it  has  struck  us,  in  reading  the  account  of  some  very 
curious  experiments  just  issued  by  the  “  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,”  that  there  is  a  curious  analogy  between  the 
physical  phenomena  of  mirage  as  seen  in  the  Desert,  and 
the  mental  phenomena  of  what  the  Society  call  “  thought- 
transference.”  In  the  former  case,  we  suppose,  the  reflection 
ir  the  result  of  well-known  physical  laws ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  reflection  which  appears  to  take  place  between 
mind  and  mind  is  the  result  of  very  imperfectly  kuown 
mental  laws  ;  hut  none  the  less,  there  is  a  frequent  illustration 
of  that  curious  inversion  or  topsy-turvyness  in  the  image  which 
seems  to  be  so  often  observed  in  the  physical  reflection  of  the 
mirage,  and  which  in  that  case  is,  of  course,  a  very  ordinary 
consequence  of  the  same  law  which  makes  the  left  side  of  the 
face  in  a  plain  mirror  appear  to  be  tbe  right  side,  and  the  right 
side  appear  as  the  left.  But  we  should  by  no  means  expect 
that  mental  reflection  would  be  subject  to  any  sort  of  iuversion 
of  the  same  kind,  and  yet  it  often  appears  to  he  so,  though  by 
no  means  uniformly.  Thus,  in  the  curious  experiments  recorded 
by  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Myers,  on  the  transference  of  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  who 
is  described  as  a  young  mesmerist  living  at  Brighton, 
we  have  many  instances  of  this  inversion,  though  many, 
too,  where,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  mirage,  there  is  no  such 
iuversion.  We  will  give  the  record  of  one  set  of  experi¬ 
ments  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  in  the  last  paragraph  that  the 


Experiments  made  at  our  own  Booms,  Brighton,  December 
3rd,  1882. — Present :  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Mr. 
Douglas  Blackburn,  hereafter  called  B.,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  here¬ 
after  called  S. 

S.  was  blindfolded  at  his  own  wish  to  aid  in  concentration,  and 
during  tbe  experiment  sat  with  his  back  turned  to  the  experimenters. 
B.  Molds  S.’s  hand,  and  asks  him  to  name  a  colour,  written  down 
by  one  of  ns  and  shown  to  B.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  strictest 
silence  was  preserved  during  each  experiment.* 


COLOUR  SELECTED. 

Expt.  1. —  Gold . 

,,  2. — Light  wood 

,,  3. — Crimson  ... 

„  4. — Black  . 

,,  5. — Oxford  blue 

,,  6. — White  . 

,,  7. —  Orange . 

,,  S. — Black  . 


ANSWER. 

Gilt,  colour  of  picture-frame. 
Dark  brown,  sluty. 
Fiery-looking,  red. 

Dark,  black. 

Yellow,  grey,  blue. 

Green,  white. 

Reddish  brown. 

I  am  tired,  and  see  nothing. 


After  a  rest,  numbers  were  then  tried  in  the  same  way. 


NUMBER  SELECTED.  ANSWER. 

Expt.  9. —  35  34 

„  10.—  48  58 

„  11.-  7  7 

Several  trials  of  colours  and  numbers  were  now  made  with  S.  and 
B.  in  separate  rooms,  which  failed.  Names  were  next  tried,  written 
down  and  shown  to  II.,  who  then  took  S.’s  hand  as  before.  There 
was,  as  usual,  no  sound  nor  movement  of  the  lips  on  the  part  of  any 


one  :  — 


Expt.  12.— 


5) 

>> 


13.— 

ll.- 

lS.— 


NAME  CHOSEN.  ANSWER. 

Barnard  Ilarlaud,  Barnard. 

Bellairs  Humphreys,  Ben  Nevis,  Benaris. 

Johnson  Jobson,  Johnson. 

Regent  Street  Rembrandt  Steetb,  Regent  Street, 


Two  names  were  then  tried  without  any  contact,  as  follows  : — 


Expt.  16.— 


NAME  CHOSEN. 

Hobhouse 

Black 


ANSWER. 

Hunteix 
Drake,  Blake, 


Contact  between  S.  and  B.  was  now  resumed  by  onr  express  desire,- 
as  the  increased  effort  of  concentration,  needed  when  there  was  no 
contact,  brought  on  neuralgia  in  B.  : — 


NAME  CHOSEN.  ANSWER. 


Expt.  18. —  Queen  Anne  Queeehy,  Queen. 

„  19. —  Wissenschaft  Wissie,  Wissenaft. 


As  B.  was  ignorant  of  German,  he  mentally  represented  the  word 
“Wissenschaft”  in  English  fashion. 

Pains  were  then  experimented  on.  One  of  us  held  a  sofa  cushion 
close  before  S.’s  face,  so  that  vision  of  anything  on  the  other  side  of 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  (he  was  also  blindfolded)  ;  and  the  other 
pinched  or  otherwise  hurt  B.,  who  sat  opposite  S.,  holding  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  S.  in  each  case  localised  the  pain  in  his  own  person, 
after  it  had  been  kept  up  pretty  severely  upon  B.’s  person  for  a  time 
varying  from  one  to  two  minutes. 


Expt.  20. — 


)) 


21.— 

22. _ 

23.— 


PART  RENDERED  PAINFUL. 

Left  upper  arm 
Lobe  of  right  ear 
Hair  ou  top  of  head 
Left  knee 


answer  (by  pointing). 
Left  upper  arm. 

Lobe  of  right  ear. 
Hair  on  top  of  head. 
Left  knee. 


These  experiments  were  very  striking  in  the  accuracy  of  the  indi¬ 
cations  given  by  S.  This  form  of  transmission  of  sensations  might 
with  advantage  be  more  widely  attempted. 

We  next  drew  a  series  of  diagrams  of  a  simple  geometrical  kind, 
which  were  placed  behind  S.,  so  that  B.  could  see  them.  S.  described 
them  in  each  case  correctly,  except  that  he  generally  reversed  them, 
seeing  the  upper  side  of  the  diagram  downward,  the  right  hand  side 
to  the  left,  &c.” 


account  of  this  curious  iuversion  occurs  :  — 

“Brighton  Experiments. 

In  the  last  Report  (p.  63),  a  letter  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Blackburn 
of  Brighton,  who  is  now  an  associate  of  our  Society,  and  who  is  i 
very  painstaking  and  accurate  observer,  to  the  effect  that  he  hat 
obtained  remarkable  results  in  thought-reading,  or  will-impression 
with  a  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  a  young  mesmerist  living  at  Brighton. 

We  entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  there 
upon  took  the  trouble  to  send  ns  a  paper  recording  in  detail  Li 
experiments  with  Mr.  Smith.  These  statements  appeared  to  be  s< 
carefully  made,  that  two  of  our  number,  Mr.  Myers  anrl  Mr.  Game 
(Mr.  Barrett  being  unable  to  go  at  the  time),  arranged  to  pay  a  v is i 
to  Brighton,  personally  to  investigate  the  joint  experiments  of  Mi 
Blackburn  and  Mr.  Smith.  These  gentlemen  most  obligingly  placei 
themselves  at  our  service,  and  a  series  of  trials  were  made  in  onr  ow 
lodgings  at  Brighton.  Tbe  results  of  these  trials  give  u3  the  mo- 
important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  manner  of  the  mental  transfe 
of  a  picture  which  we  have  yet  obtained. 

Mr.  Blackburn  has  frequently  practised  thought-reading  with  Mi 
Smith  ;  but  at  the  time  when  our  first  experiments  were  made,  li 
bad  been  accustomed  to  hold  Mr.  Smith’s  hand,  or  touch  his  fore 
head,  with  a  view  to  communicating  the  impression.  No  unconseiou 
pressure,  however,  could  have  communicated  to  the  subject  th 
definite  words  and  pictures  enumerated  below.  Though  some  of  th 
early  experiments  are  not  striking,  we  prefer  to  give  the  whole  scriei 
that  a  due  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  chances  against  mei 
coincidence  as  an  explanation. 


One  of  the  experiments  last  named  was  this, — a  grotesque 
Aunt  Sally  figure  was  drawn  upside  down ,  aad  so  shown  to  Mr. 
Blackburn.  Mr.  Smith,  in  describing  it,  said, — “  I  see  a  sort  of 
circle,  a  stick  with  a  lump  at  the  top,  an  Aunt-Sally  sort  of 
thing.”  And  subsequently,  when  they  experimented  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  oat  whether  there  were  any  such  law 
of  inversion,  it  was  discovered  that  laterally  the  arrow  was  in¬ 
verted  as  often  as  not,  though  when  placed  vertically  it  was 
almost  always  rightly  described  : — 

“  We  have  now  to  describe  some  experiments  which  were  undertaken 
to  test  whether  the  meDtal  inversion  of  the  object  that  had  been 
noticed  in  some  of  the  early  trials  was  accidental  or  otherwise.  Mr. 
Smith,  having  been  carefully  blindfolded,  sat  with  his  back  to  us,  in 
a  darkened  room — some  heavy'opaque  curtains  being  between  him 
and  us.  An  arrow  having  been  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  it 
was  held  by  one  of  ns  in  sight  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  remained  in  our 
presence,  and  sat  facing  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Smith.  In  answer  to 
the  query,  ‘  How  is  the  arrow  pointing  ?  ’  spoken  by  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  uniform  tone  of  voice,  Mr.  Smith  called  out  the  direction 
as  he  mentally  perceived  it.  We  turned  the  arrow  noiselessly,  and 
at  random,  in  different  directions,  and  noted  the  following  series  of 
replies  : — 


*  Nothing  was  said  when  S.  named  tbe  colour,  and  where  more  than  one  colour 
|  is  mentioned,  he  gave  the  colours  successively  without  fresh  question. 
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True  Position 
of  Arrow. 

Position  as 
Stated  by  Smith. 

True  Position 
of  Arrow. 

Position  as 
Stated  by  Smith. 

1. 

Pointing  up  : 

Pointing1  up. 

22 

P’nt  g-  to  lijht : 

Pointing 

to  right. 

2. 

II 

to  left  : 

,,  to  i  igbt. 

23. 

„  to  It  ft  : 

to  1  'I  . 

3. 

it 

down  : 

,,  down. 

2T 

,,  to  loft  : 

to  right. 

4. 

it 

to  right : 

„  to  right. 

5. 

,,  up  : 

up. 

5. 

it 

up: 

•*  up. 

21. 

,,  down  : 

it 

down. 

6. 

to  left : 

,,  to  right. 

27. 

,,  up  : 

11 

up. 

7. 

II 

up: 

ii  up. 

28. 

1*  up  : 

11 

up. 

8. 

,, 

up  : 

,,  up. 

29. 

,,  to  left  : 

1 » 

to  lO't. 

9. 

II 

up: 

i.  up. 

30. 

„  to  right  : 

to  left. 

10. 

II 

down  : 

„  dow  . 

31. 

>1  up: 

up. 

11. 

it 

to  left : 

,,  down. 

*')2 

,,  tor  gilt: 

down. 

12. 

to  left : 

,,  down. 

33! 

,,  to  right : 

to  left. 

13. 

it 

lip  : 

ii  up. 

34. 

,,  down  : 

down. 

14. 

il 

to  right  : 

,,  to  hfr. 

3i. 

,,  up  : 

up. 

15. 

ii 

to  light  : 

,,  to  light. 

bO. 

,,  to  right: 

to  right. 

16. 

it 

up: 

i>  up. 

37. 

j,  down  : 

>t 

down. 

17. 

up  : 

ii  up. 

38. 

,,  to  left  : 

cowu. 

18. 

a 

up  : 

„  up. 

39. 

,,  up  : 

to  right. 

19. 

li 

to  left : 

,,  to  right. 

49. 

,,  down  : 

to  right. 

20. 

ii 

to  right  : 

,,  to  left. 

4'. 

,,  to  right: 

to  right. 

21. 

it 

down  : 

,,  down. 

42. 

.»  up  : 

,, 

up. 

After  the  37th  trial,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  obliged  to  leave;  but  we 
continued  the  experiments,  one  or  two  of  the  Committee  taking  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  place,  and  with  fair  success.  Counting  thcso  last,  we 
made  in  all  42  trials.  Iu  these  the  arrow  was  held  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  up  or  down,  23  times  ;  and  of  these  cases  20  were  guessed 
rightly,  3  wroDgly.  It  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  right  or  left,, 
19  times  ;  and  of  these  cases  7  guessed  rightly,  12  wrongly.  The 
three  wrong  guesses  when  the  arrow  was  in  a  perpendicular  position 
occurred  after  Mr.  Blackburn  had  left  113  ;  and  iu  these  cases  the 
error  was  not  one  of  inversion.  Of  the  12  wrong  guesses,  when  the 
arrow  was  held  horizontally,  8  were  lateral  inversions  of  the  position 
of  the  arrow,  as  if  it  were  seen  iu  a  mirror.” 

Thus,  while,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  mirage,  the  pictures  are 
frequently  seen  us  they  would  ordinarily  be  seen  by  human 
■eyes,  they  are  often,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  mirage,  more  or  less 
inverted  images, 11  as  if  seen  in  a  mirror,”  as  the  Committee  them¬ 
selves  describe  it.  We  call  attention  to  this  partly  because  it 
bears  on  the  so-called  brain  wave  theory,  and  seems  to  show 
that  the  transmitted  thought  is  not — in  this  case,  at  least— the 
■mere  result  of  a  nerve-motion  set  up  in  one  mind  by  sympathy 
with  the  other,  as  a  vibration  iu  a  tuning-fork  will  be  set  up  if 
it  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  of 
appropriate  length.  If  that  were  the  explanation,  there  could 
■be  no  inversion  between  right  and  left,  top  and  bottom ;  what 
Mr.  Blackburn  had  imaged  to  himself  as  on  the  right,  Mr.  Smith 
would  have  seen  also  as  on  the  right,  and  what  Mr.  Blackburn 
had  imaged  to  himself  as  uppermost,  Mr.  Smith  would  not 
have  imaged  to  himself  as  undermost.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  no  inversion  of  the  kind  took  place  where  the  question  was 
■of  the  seat  of  pain, — the  left  arm  was  distinguished  as  the 
left  arm,  and  the  right  ear  as  the  right  ear;  yet,  when 
it  became  a  question  of  describing  a  drawing,  it  often  seemed 
as  if  Mr.  Smith  liud  been  gazing  at  an  inverted  image  of 
what  Mr.  Blackburn  saw.  Was  what  he  saw  a  mental  mirage 
in  any  true  sense?  If  so,  there  would  he  a  real  analogy 
between  the  laws  of  reflection,  which,  so  often  give  an  in¬ 
verted  image  in  the  case  of  a  mirage,  and  the  law  of  though  t- 
"transference,  which  so  often  turns  right  into  left  and  left 
into  right  in  the  transference.  That  there  is  something 
corresponding  to  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  in  the  vision 
■which  some  people  seem  to  gain  into  the  scenery  of  the 
minds  of  others,  these  curious  investigations  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  appear  to  show.  And  the  Society  will 
do  well  to  take  particular  note  of  the  cases  iu  which  these 
strange  inversions  appear, — for  in  them  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  find  some  key  to  the  connection  between  the  physical 
and  the  mental  laws  so  closely  associated  in  our  lives. 


LETTERS  TO  TIIE  EDITOR. 


LORD  CLIVE'S  DEATH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

'Sir, — In  reference  to  the  doubts  ia  last  week’s  Spectator  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  Lord  Clive's  death,  permit  me  to  say  that 
the  accounts  derived  from  those  present  leave  no  doubt  that  ho 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

His  old  Indian  secretary  and  devoted  friend,  Henry  Strachey, 
Mrs.  Strachey,  and  Miss  Ducarel,  were  in  the  house  at  the 
time.  Lord  Clive  got  up  from  the  card-table  and  left  the  room. 
Hot  returning,  Mr.  Strachey  said  to  his  wife,  “  \ou  had  better 
go  and  see  where  my  lord  is.”  She  went  out,  and  found  him 
lying  with  his  throat  cut  with  a  penknife.  She  told  the  story  to 
her  son  (my  uncle),  the  late  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  in  all  its 
details,  and  I  have  heard  him  repeat  it  more  than  once.  His 
father,  he  said,  could  never  hear  to  refer  to  the  subject.  When 
Mr.  Gleig’s  “  Life  ”  came  out,  Sir  Henry  Strachey  pointed  out 
to  me  some  details  of  the  account  of  Lord  Clive’s  death  which 
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did  not  agree  with  those  he  l:ad  heard  from  his  mother.  And 
from  this  I  infer  that  Mr.  Gleig  derived  his  information  from 
the  Ducarel  family,  and  not  from  ours. 

My  uncle,  who  had  the  fullest  means  of  knowing  the  facts, 
always  treated  as  absurd  the  notion  that  Clive  was  haunted  by 
remorse,  or  ever  reproached  himself  for  his  political  conduct  iu 
India  or  at  home.  Iu  a  letter  exi-ting  among  our  papers,  Lord 
Clive  writes : — “  IIow  miserable  is  my  condition  !  I  have  a 
disease  which  makes  life  insupportable,  but  which  my  doctors 
say  will  not  shorten  it  one  hour.”  And  this  is  the  simple  and 
sufficient  explanation  of  his  act.  It  surely  argues  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  Clive’s  character— never  ignoble  in  his  ends,  while 
hard  and  unscrupulous  in  his  means— to  fancy  that  he  was  a 
victim  of  remorse.  His  defence  of  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gives  his  own  estimate  of  his  career.  If  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  who  so  much  resembles  Clive  iu  character,  as  to  ends  aud 
means,  were  to  find  life  11  insupportable,”  would  any  one  suspect 
him  of  remorse  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

Sutton  Court.  Edward  Strachey. 


THE  RITUALISTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  Steamboat  Company  hires  the  services  of  a  Captain, 
giving  him  instructions  where  to  proceed,  &c.  On  taking  charge, 
the  captain  touches  at  many  other  places,  alters  the  service  of 
the  vessel  entirely.  Would  he  be  allowed  to  defy  dismissal, 
keep  charge  of  the  vessel  for  tcu  years,  draw  his  wages  and  en¬ 
joy  the  credit  of  being  captain  cf  a  fine  ship)  under  a  good 
Company,  and  when  at  last  the  law  prevailed,  would  he  be 
looked  on  as  a  martyr  ? 

That  for  a  term  of  years  a  man  can  defy  the  judgments  of  an 
English  Court  of  Law,  deemed  properly  constituted  by  an  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  our  law-abiding  race,  is  a  serious  blow  to  law 
and  order.  I  suppose  no  action  takes  place  at  law  without  both 
parties  thinking  themselves  right.  Consider  the  result,  if  a 
general  revolt  took  palace  of  all  unsuccessful  suitors,  and  an 
absolute  refusal  to  abide  by  an  adverse  decision  !  The  Clergy 
are  citizens.  The  same  law  which  they  are  called  upon  to  obey 
gives  their  peculiar  status  (not  spiritual)  of  parish  priests  in 
certain  localities,  and  recognises  them  as  the  representatives 
there  of  the  English  Church  as  by  law  established.  The  amount 
of  the  stipend  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question, 
nor  has  the  love  of  the  people,  which  a  man  of  great  self-denial, 
kindliness,  and  work  is  sure  to  win  in  time,  let  his  belief  be  what 
it  may. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  cohl,  carelessly  conducted  service ; 
but  conformity  to  law.  If  a  change  of  law  is  desirable, 
agitate  by  all  legitimate  means.  An  attempted  evasion  of 
the  consequences  of  opien  defiance  is  not  a  happy  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  whoever  the  originator  of  it  may  be.  Free 
men  have  a  perfect  right  to  hold  and  express  any  opinion* 
and  the  world  is  eager  to  give  credit  for  hard  work  and 
noble  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
bring  religion  iuto  their  lives.  But  a  society  with  rules  is  not 
to  he  compromised  by  the  action  of  an  ageut  who  throws  the 
rules  to  the  winds,  after  having  freely  accepted  them.  Is  free¬ 
dom  all  round  to  be  swallowed  ?  Why,  lately,  your  own  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Geneva 
shows  clearly  the  result  of  freedom  too  freely  applied.  Are  we 
prepared,  for  the  sake  of  individual  liberty,  to  throw  true 
liberty  awav  ?  Are  judgments  to  he  defied  ?  Is  law  to  he  turned 
into  ridicule  ?  The  matter  has  now  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religious  belief  or  observances.  It  is  just  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  with  a  decision  that  a  man  owing  another  £1,000,  and 
refusing  to  pay,  must  he  sold  up,  and  payment  made.  Success 
founded  on  the  degradation  of  the  law  of  England  will,  when 
false  sentiment  is  stripped  from  it,  he  found  to  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  too  dear  a  price. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Tuos.  F.  Collins. 

[Analogies  are  apt  to  be  deceptive,  and  Mr.  Collins's  analogy 
is  not  conclusive  against  Mr.  Mackonochie,  who  is  iu  the  position 
of  a  cap) tain  receiving  two  contradictory  orders,— that  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  the  Westerton  case,  and  that  of  the  same 
tribunal  in  the  Purchas  case.  He  has  chosen  to  obey  the 
decision  which  is  supported  by  grammar,  history,  and 
common-sense.  Besides,  Mr.  Collins  will  probably  soon  learn 
that  a  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by  the  late  and 
present  Primates,  and  of  which  Loi'd  Penzance  himself  is  a 
member,  has  recommended  the  abolition  both  of  the  J udicial 
Committee  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  aud  of  Lord  Penzance's 
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Court.  Is  not  this  an  admission  that  there  is  good  ground  for 
dissatisfaction  with  those  Courts  ?  It  would,  of  course,  be  much 
more  satisfactory  if  bad  laws  could  be  reformed  without  dis¬ 
obeying  them.  But  it  is,  unfortunately,  the  experience  of  this 
country  that  resistance  to  bad  laws  is  often  the  most  effectual 
way  of  getting  them  amended.  Mr.  Collins  also  passes  by  the 
injustice  of  enforcing  a  very  doubtful  law,  to  say  the  least, 
against  an  unpopular  minority,  while  the  majority  are  supposed 
to  break  with  impunity  laws  which  are  not  doubtful  at  all.  Does 
Mr.  Collins  himself  strictly  obey  all  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer- 
book  ? — Ed.  Spectator. 


DR.  MAUDSLEY  ON  FREE-WILL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  was  much  surprised  in  reading  Dr.  Maudsley’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  he  considers  the  illusion  of  Free-will  in  your 
columns,  to  see  that  he  makes  no  allusion,  apparently,  to  a 
previous  attempt  at  the  same  achievement  by  the  greatest 
English  thinker  who  has  yet  appeared  on  the  side  of  unbelief. 
Hume  discovers  the  genesis  of  our  notion  of  Free-will  in  the  fact 
that  causation  being  no  objective  reality,  but  a  mere  figment  of 
the  human  intellect,  men  are  obliged  to  make  an  exception  of  the 
only  kind  of  causation  of  which  they  have  direct  consciousness. 
They  say,  e.rj.,  that  water  vmst  freeze,  when  the  temperature  falls 
below  32°,  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  it  does  freeze,  and 
imagining  some  mystic  bond,  where  experience  shows  them 
nothing  but  invariable  sequence.  But  when  they  come  to  the 
causes  of  their  own  actions,  they  find  there  is  no  must  in  the 
case.  Hence  they  invent  a  second  mystic  entity — moral  freedom 
— to  save  them  from  the  consequence  of  the  first  physical  causa¬ 
tion,  and  remedy  an  imaginary  rule  by  an  exception  which  is 
equally  imaginary, — a  much  more  ingenious  and  subtle  attempt, 
it  appears  to  me,  to  explain  away  the  primary  convictions  of  our 
nature  than  that  by  which  Hume’s  successors  seem  inclined  to 
replace  it,  and  one  which  affords  a  tribute,  by  its  failure,  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  thing  attempted. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

A.  W. 


DO  DOGS  UNDERSTAND  OUR  LANGUAGE? 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  think  the  question  has  been  mooted  in  your  columns  as 
to  whether  dogs  sometimes  understand  our  language.  A  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  has  just  occurred  leads  me  to  think  that  it  does 
happen,  where  they  are  highly  organised  and  living  much  with 
their  owners.  While  our  family  party  were  sitting  over  dessert, 
a  cork  jumped  from  an  apollinaris-water  bottle  on  the  side¬ 
board.  I  took  no  notice  at  first,  but  after  the  conversation  was 
ended,  I  got  up  and  looked  about  for  a  few  minutes,  soon  giving 
up  the  search.  My  brother  asked  what  I  was  looking  for,  and  I 
answered.  I  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  our  little  dog  crept 
from  behind  a  piece  of  furniture,  where  she  was  reposing  on  the 
end  of  a  rug,  and  went  straight  up  to  the  cork,  looking  up  at 
me  and  pointing  to  it  with  her  nose.  It  was  near  me,  but  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  table  prevented  my  seeing  it.  She  is  a 
very  nervous  little  fox-terrier,  a  most  “comfort-loving  animal,” 
and  spends  her  life  with  one  or  the  other  of  us  on  my  sofa, 
when  her  master  is  out,  but  hearing  his  voice  at  a  great  distance, 
and  always  attending  to  it. — I  am,  Sir  &c.. 

Anything  but  a  Dog-fancier. 


A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Pray,  Sir,  have  the  kindness  to  inform  an  admiring  but 
perplexed  reader  of  your  article  on  M.  de  Lesseps  how,  at  five  a.m., 
and  with  the  sun,  therefore,  in  the  east,  a  rainbow  could  stretch 
from  east  to  west,  seeing  that  a  rainbow  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun,  and  must  at  that 
hour  have  stretched  from  north  to  south  ? — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

A.  C.  C. 

j[Our  correspondent  does  not  see  that  we  are  not  responsible 
for  the  authenticity  of  M.  de  Lesseps’  vision.  If  it  were  in¬ 
correctly  described,  so  as  to  make  the  rainbow  of  good  augury, 
so  much  the  more  evidence  of  the  depth  of  the  superstition  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  so  described  it. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


B  O  O  K  S. 


MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE’S  LATEST  NOVEL.* 

To  one  who,  like  the  present  writer,  is  grateful  to  Mr.  J ulian 
Hawthorne  for  a  large  amount  of  peculiar  but  very  genuine 
intellectual  pleasure,  the  task  of  reviewing  his  latest  novel  i3 
little  less  than  painful.  When  we  turn  from  such  a  book  as 
Garth  to  the  three  volumes  of  Dust,  the  change  is  so  great  that 
we  feel  not  only  bewildered,  but  almost  shocked.  The  failure  is 
of  a  very  curious  character.  There  is  no  falling-off  in  mere 
cleverness,  or  even  in  some  of  the  qualities  of  genius  which  Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  never  failed  to  manifest ;  indeed,  there  are 
passages  and  chapters  in  Dust  which,  when  surveyed  apart  from 
their  surroundings,  will  stand  the  severe  test  of  comparison  with 
some  of  the  author’s  best  previous  work;  but  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  what  may  be  called  co-ordinating  power  ;  the  writer’s 
materials  seem  to  be  his  masters,  instead  of  his  servants ;  and 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  has  the  incoherence  and  inconsequentiality 
which  are  two  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  dreams. 
Supposing  it  were  possible  for  a  man  of  genius  to  write  a  novel 
in  some  abnormal  physical  condition,  such  as  somnambulism,, 
trance,  or  the  mental  exaltation  produced  by  opium,  it 
would  surely  be  a  novel  not  unlike  Dust,  which  leaves 
behind  it  the  impression  that  its  author,  while  retaining  all  his 
powers,  has  lost  that  conscious  control  over  them  which  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  coherent  work. 

The  severest  manner  of  reviewing  Dust  would  be  simply  to 
condense  the  story,  and  leave  readers  to  do  their  own  criticism ; 
but  this  method,  which  is  seldom  fair,  would  in  the  present  case 
be  more  unfair  than  ever,  for  it  would  only  throw  into  relief  the 
incredible  absurdities  of  character  and  plot  which,  in  the  novel 
itself,  may  be  partially  hidden  from  less  careful  readers  by  un¬ 
doubted  felicities  of  craftsmanship  in  matters  of  detail.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  write  intelligibly  of  the  book  without 
indicating  to  some  extent  the  course  of  the  story,  but  we  shall 
make  such  indication  as  slight  as  possible.  Mr.  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  rather  fond  of  enigmatical  titles,  and  we  hardly  com¬ 
prehend  the  relevance  of  his  latest  one,  even  as  explained  by 
Herrick’s  well-known  couplet,  upon  the  title-page  : — 

“Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

We  suppose  that  the  just  man  whose  actions  are  thus  to  smell 
sweet  and  blossom  is  a  certain  Mr.  Charles  John  Grantley,  who 
is  barbarously  murdered,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  volume. 
Grantley  has  been  a  partner  in  a  celebrated  banking-house,  at 
the  head  ot  which  was  his  bosom  friend,  Sir  Francis  Bendibow. 
Sir  Francis  was  also  the  unknown  proprietor  of  a  notorious 
West-end  gambliug-liouse ;  and  at  a  time  when  this  establish¬ 
ment  was  suffering  from  a  run  of  ill-luck,  he  drew  so  largely 
from  the  funds  of  the  bank  that  its  solvency  was  in  deadly  peril. 
Driven  to  despair,  the  banker  confessed  his  delinquencies  to  his 
friend  and  partner,  who  at  once  offered  to  sacrifice  his  entire 
fortune  to  replace  the  money  which  had  been  abstracted  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  such  a  replacement  seemed  impossible  without  a 
betrayal  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  irregularly  withdrawn. 
How  this  difficulty  was  overcome  must  be  described  in  the 
words  of  the  confession  which  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  puts  into- 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Sir  Francis:  — 

“  ‘  It  must  become  known,  Frank,’  be  said  to  me,  1  that  the  bank 
has  been  robbed  by  somebody.  You  are  the  bank,  and  it  stands  or 
falls  with  you.  It  won’t  make  so  much  difference  about  me.  You 
may  have  what  I’ve  got,  and  I’ll  leave  the  country.  Let  ’em  think 
that  I  took  it,  and  that  you  replaced  it.  I  can  make  my  own  way 
somewhere  else  under  another  name  ;  and  the  concern  will  be  saved. 
Take  care  of  my  wife  and  child;  it  won’t  do  to  take  them  with  me, 
but  maybe  I  can  send  for  them  after  a  bit.  And  do  you  let  gambling 
alone  for  the  future.’  ” 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  expose  the  glaring  moral 
absurdities  of  this  situation.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely 
incredible  that  a  high-minded  man  such  as  Grantley  is 
represented  to  have  been  should  have  made  such  an  out¬ 
rageous  offer,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  he  could  have 
had  any  feelings  of  friendship  for  a  person  whom  he  could 
imagine  capable  of  accepting  it.  But  the  incredibility  only 
begins  here,  for  Dust  is  not  consistent  even  in  absurdity.  The 
story  opens  with  Grantley’s  return  to  England,  and  his  renewal  of 
intercourse  with  Sir  Francis  Bendibow.  The  latter,  without  any 
reason  for  thinking  that  Grantley  has  become  hostile  to  him, 
but  with  every  reason  for  believing  the  contrary,  manifests 

*  Dust.  A  Novel.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 
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extraordinary  uneasiness  lest  his  ex-partner  should  reveal  some 
secret  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  transpired  ;  and,  finally, 
after  taking  Grantley  to  dine  with  him  at  his  country- house, 
sends  his  guest  homeward  along  a  lonely  road,  rides  after  him, 
and  shoots  him  dead,  wounding  fatally  at  the  same  time  his 
own  son,  who,  by  one  of  the  extraordinary  coincidences  of  which 
the  book  is  full,  has  met  Grantley  a  few  minutes  before  the 
traitorous  assassin  makes  his  attack.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  situation  is  rendered  still  more  wildly  unintelligible  by  the 
fact  that  though  the  single  object  of  the  murder  is  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  letters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  twenty  years  back> 
which  Grantley  was  known  to  carry  with  him,  the  murderer,  as 
soon  as  his  victim  falls,  rides  away  without  making  any  attempt 
to  secure  the  packet  for  which  he  has  risked  his  neck. 

A  plot  of  this  kind  is  devoid  not  only  of  the  vraisemblance  of 
the  true  novel,  but  of  the  imaginative  consistency  which  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  wildest  romance,  but  this  defect  sinks  into 
insignificance  beside  the  much  graver  defect  of  representing  the 
action  of  Grantley  as  characterised  by  ideal  nobility.  In  con¬ 
senting  to  act  the  role  of  a  felon  in  order  to  save  a  fraudulent 
gambler  from  ruin,  this  just  man  is  unjust  to  himself ;  unjust  to 
the  wife  and  child  whom  he  leaves  with  a  disgraced  name ; 
unjust  to  the  friends  who  have  believed  in  him,  and  whose  faith 
not  only  in  one  man,  but  in  all  men,  must  needs  be  shaken  by 
his  supposed  fall ;  unjust  to  the  customers  of  the  bank  whom 
he  commits  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  gambling  robber,  and 
unjust  even  to  the  wretch  whom  he  has  befriended,  and 
whom  he  condemns  to  something  worse  than  ruin, — a  life 
which  is  one  long  lie.  That  Sir  Francis  Bendibow  is  a 
scoundrel,  is  plain  enough,  but  that  Grantley  is,  as  represented 
here,  the  blameless  victim  of  his  rascality,  is  an  assumption  too 
outrageous  to  deceive  the  least  thoughtful  reader  of  Dust. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  coincidences  of 
which  the  book  is  full.  Life  undoubtedly  has  its  coincidences, 
and  art  therefore  may  have  them,  too;  but  Mr.  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  piles  them  one  upon  another  in  a  way  that  is  neither 
life-like  nor  artistic.  In  the  second  chapter,  three  men,  closely 
connected  with  each  other,  meet  by  perfect  accident  on  the  top 
of  a  stage-coach.  The  coach  is  overturned,  and  while  two  of 
the  three  are  walking  away  in  company  from  the  scene  of  the 
catastrophe,  they  are  overtaken  by  a  lady  who  is  the  friend  of 
one,  and  the  unknown  daughter  of  the  other.  Walking  a  little 
further,  they  enter  a  strange  house  in  search  of  lodgings,  and 
discover  that  the  proprietor  is  the  widow  of  an  officer  who,  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  has  been  tended  in  his  dying  moments  by 
the  younger  of  the  two  travellers ;  while  the  elder  proves  to  be 
the  son  of  a  man  to  whom,  in  her  younger  days,  the  widow  had 
been  deeply  attached.  Four  such  coincidences  are  surely  enough 
for  a  whole  novel;  but  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  presses  them  into  one 
chapter,  kuowing  that  he  has  plenty  more  with  which  to  sprinkle 
all  the  chapters  that  follow.  Even  some  of  the  incidents  which 
are  not  coincidences  are  quite  as  remarkable ;  but  the  climax 
of  the  author’s  wild  inventiveness  is  uot  reached  until  he  makes 
the  clever  and  cultivated  Marquise  Desmoines  enter  an  obscure 
public-house  in  the  East  End,  where  she  first  drinks  beer  at 
the  expense  of  a  low  highwayman,  then  suffers  him  to  kiss  her 
and  promises  him  marriage,  and  on  returning  home  to  her 
mansion  in  the  West,  dresses  herself  gorgeously,  and  proceeds 
to  commit  suicide  by  the  gratuitously  unpleasant  process  of 
inhaling  the  flame  of  a  lamp  fed  by  some  nameless  poison. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  such  a  novel  as  this  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  reading,  and  curiously  enough,  a  negative 
answer  cannot  be  returned.  In  Dust,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is 
undoubtedly  at  his  worst,  but  he  is  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  still. 
The  book  has  powerful  chapters,  and  graceful  chapters,  aud 
chapters  full  of  a  charm  which  might  be  lengthily  analysed,  but 
cannot  be  briefly  indicated.  The  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
great  banking-house  of  Bendibow  Brothers,  in  the  days  of  the 
South-Sea  Bubble,  is  told  admirably,  with  a  restrained  strength 
which  we  miss  elsewhere  ;  and  the  sketch  of  the  poem  by  which 
Philip  Lancaster  won  fame  and  fortune  is  really  a  striking  and 
arresting  piece  of  imaginative  work.  Some  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions,  too,  are  very  bright  and  piquant,  and  now  and  then  a 
remark  by  the  way  comes  home  to  us,  in  virtue  of  its  happy 
insight  or  felicity  of  expression.  Had  Dust  come  from  an  un¬ 
known  young  author,  we  should,  in  spite  of  its  absurdities,  have 
called  it  promising ;  coming  as  it  does  from  Mr.  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne,  we  must  call  it  bitterly  disappointing ;  but  it  does  not 
leave  us  without  hope  that  he  will  return  to  his  first  standard, 
and  satisfy  us  in  the  future,  as  he  has  satisfied  us  in  the  past. 


SCIENTIFIC  LAWS  AND  CHRISTIANITY* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  suggestive  books  on 
religion  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  ilozley  s  University  Sermons,  we  can  recall  no 
book  of  our  time  which  showed  such  a  power  of  restating  the 
moral  and  practical  truths  of  religion  so  as  to  make  them  take 
fresh  hold  of  the  mind  and  vividly  impress  the  imagination. 
The  author  s  name  is,  we  should  think,  new  to  the  greater 
number  of  readers  of  such  books,  aud  there  is,  therefore,  some 
danger  of  his  work  being  overlooked.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  no  one  who  reads  the  papers  entitled  “  Biogenesis,”' 
“Degeneration,”  “Eternal  Life,”  and' “  Classification,”  to  say 
nothing  of  the  others  in  this  volume,  will  fail  to  recognise  in 
Mr.  Drummond  a  new  and  a  powerful  teacher,  impressive 
both  from  the  scientific  calmness  and  accuracy  of  his  view 
of  law,  and  from  the  deep  religious  earnestness  with  which 
he  traces  the  workings  of  law  in  the  moral  aud  spiritual 
sphere.  Mr.  Drummond’s  object  may  be  very  shortly  stated. 
He  attempts  to  show  how  the  same  laws  which  science  has- 
discovered  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature  continue,  and  can 
be  traced  in  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  how  such 
great  principles  as  biogenesis, — the  origination  of  life  only 
out  of  what  is  already  living, — not  only  by  analogy,  but  identi¬ 
cally,  govern  the  course  of  spiritual,  as  they  have  been  proved  to 
govern  that  of  natural  phenomena.  He  takes,  therefore,  some 
of  the  chief  laws  of  nature  as  they  have  been  discovered  and 
stated  by  evolutionists,  and  demonstrates  their  identity  with 
those  principles  of  Christianity  which  have  hitherto  been 
accepted  on  authority,  but  have  never  been  reduced  to  law  or 
compared  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Biogenesis  becomes  in 
religion  regeneration  ;  spiritual  death  is  want  of  correspondence  -r 
eternal  life  is  perfect  correspondence  with  the  spiritual  en¬ 
vironment, — God;  conformity  to  type  is  conformity  to  “the 
image  of  his  Son.”  These  are  some  of  the  lines  on  which  Mr. 
Drummond,  with  singular  and  convincing  force,  works  out  the 
continuity  of  law  from  the  natural  into  the  spiritual  world. 

In  general,  writers  who  attempt  to  treat  religion  scientifically 
give  us  a  very  colourless  sort  of  Christianity.  They  take  the- 
minimum  of  dogma  as  the  basis  of  their  system,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  they  invariably  adopt  those  optimist  theories  of  man’s 
capacity  for  good  which  are  historically  associated  with  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  So  we  did  not  expect  to  find  much  definite 
doctrine  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  book.  It  is  very  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  religion  is  by  no  means  undogmatic ;  and  what  is 
more,  his  dogma  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  the  “  stern,  old- 
fashioned  theology,”  as  he  himself  calls  it.  He  finds  in  natural 
laws  the  warrant  for  the  doctrines  of  eternal  punishment, 
sudden  conversion,  regeneration,  the  generic  distinction  between 
the  lost  and  the  saved,  the  necessity  of  mortification,  the  small 
number  of  the  saved;  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  book  is  the  way  in  which  one  is  led  up  to  these,  if  we  may 
so  call  them,  most  dogmatic  dogmas,  from  principles  which  are 
drawn  from  Darwiu,  and  Huxley,  and  Spencer.  We  do  uot  wish 
to  endorse  all  Mr.  Drummond’s  conclusions.  Very  jDOSsibly,  and 
this  is,  no  doubt,  a  weak  point  in  the  method,  the  same  principles 
might,  on  further  investigation  or  under  different  treatment, 
lead  to  the  disproof  of  some  of  these  dogmas  ;  but  whoever  tries 
to  do  this  will  have  to  reckon  with  Mr.  Drummond’s  arguments, 
and  controvert  his  analogies.  If  the  method  is  valid,  Mr. 
Drummond’s  treatment  of  it  has  a  very  important  claim  on  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  modern 
developments  of  theology. 

We  will  take,  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  force  and  penetra¬ 
tion  with  which  familiar  religious  truths  are  handled  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  first  paper,  which  is  also  the  most  important, 

“  Biogenesis.”  Starting  from  the  now  certain  scientific  doctrine 
of  biogenesis,  that  “  life  can  only  come  from  the  touch  of  life,” 
he  shows  that  the  same  principle  is  laid  down  for  the  spiritual 
world  by  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration.  Between  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  worlds  lies  a  great  gulf  :  — 

“  Tho  passage  from  the  mineral  world  to  the  plant  or  animal  world 
is  hermetically  sealed  on  the  mineral  side.  This  inorganic  world  is 
staked  off  from  the  living  world  by  barriers  which  have  never  yet 
been  crossed  from  within.  No  change  of  substance,  no  modification 
of  environment,  no  chemistry,  no  electricity,  nor  any  form  of  energy, 
nor  any  evolution  can  endow  any  single  atom  of  the  mineral  world 
with  the  attribute  of  life.  Only  by  the  bending-down  into  this  dead 
world  of  some  living  form  can  these  dead  atoms  be  gifted  with  tho 
properties  of  vitality,  without  this  preliminary  contact  with  life,  they 
remain  fixed  in  the  inorganic  sphere  for  ever.  It  is  a  very  mysterious 

*  Na'ural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.Ct.S. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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law  which  guards  in  this  way  the  portals  of  the  living  world.  And 
if  there  is  one  thing  iu  Nature  more  worth  pondering  for  its  strange¬ 
ness  it  is  the  spectacle  of  this  vast  helpless  world  of  the  dead  cut 
off  from  the  living  by  the  Law  of  Biogenesis,  and  denied  for  ever  the 
possibility  of  resurrection  within  itself.” 

Just  so  in  the  spiritual  world.  “The  passage  from  the  natural 
world  to  the  spiritual  world  is  hermetically  sealed  ou  the  natural 
side.”  This  is  the  truth  stated  by  our  Lord  in  the  law  of 
spiritual  Biogenesis.  “  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Another  aud  still  more  important 
statement  of  the  law  is  that  other  saying,  “  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life.”  Therefore,  “  in  his  relation  to  the  whole  spiritual  world, 
the  natural  man  is  regarded  as  dead.”  “  To  be  carnally  minded 
is  death."  Thus  Agnosticism  is  a  fact,  for  “  the  natural  man 
cannot  hnow  ”  the  “  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.  ’  There  is  no  possibility  of  “  Christianity 
without  a  living  spirit,  or  a  personal  religion  without  con¬ 
version.”  Christianity  is  thus  finally  distinguished  from 
all  other  religions,  because  it  alone  requires  this  new  birth, 
this  creation  of  spiritual  life,  and  it  alone  declares  that  this 
life  is  Christ.  From  this  principle  we  deduce  by  analogy  three 
things  concerning  Regeneration.  “  First,  that  the  new  life 
should  dawn  suddenly;  second,  that  it  should  come  ‘without 
observation’;  third,  that  it  should  develope  gradually.”  Thus 
Mr.  Drummond  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  sudden  conversion, 
and  justifies  it  as  scientific,  but  be  guards  it  carefully  from 
misrepresentation.  “There  may  be  cases — they  are  probably 
in  the  majority — where  the  moment  of  contact  with  tbe  living 
Spirit,  though  sudden,  has  been  obscure.  But  the  real  moment 
and  the  conscious  moment  are  two  different  tilings.  Science 
pronounces  nothing  as  to  the  conscious  moment.” 

This  inadequate  sketch  of  a  very  remarkable  paper  may  serve 
to  show  our  readers  something  of  the  cogency  with  which  Mr. 
Drummond  presses  home  his  analogy,  and  of  the  skill  with  which 
he  applies  it  to  the  various  parts  of  the  subject.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  draw  it  out  at  greater  length  ;  and  also  to  do  more  than 
mention  his  scientific  statement  of  the  nature  of  eternal  life, 
his  clear  perception  that  the  Christian  argument  for  immor¬ 
tality  rests  upon  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  for  “  his  mission 
on  earth  was  to  give  men  life,”  and  life  means  the  knowledge  of 
God,  aud  the  Incarnation,  scientifically  considered,  is  “  God 
opening  to  man  the  possibility  of  correspondence  through  Jesus 
Christ.”  Or  again,  we  should  like  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the 
obiter  dicta. ,  and  suggestive  remarks  which  the  author  makes  as 
he  works  out  his  analogies.  “True  mystery  casts  no  shadows 
around.  It  is  a  sudden  and  awful  gulf  yawning  across  the  field 
of  knowledge.”  “  We  are  not  lodging  a  plea  for  inactivity  of 
the  spiritual  energies,  but  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  spiritual 
mind.”  “  It  is  the  failure  to  understand  the  dynamics  of 
Christianity  that  has  most  seriously  and  most  pitifully  hindered 
its  growth,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.”  We  can 
only  indicate  these  and  other  merits  of  the  hook,  and  pass  ou  to 
a  few  criticisms  which  must  in  fairness  he  made. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Drummond  retains,  or  seems  to 
retain,  an  omission  which  is  patent  also  in  the  great  original  of 
all  analogical  theology.  Bishop  Butler  ignored  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  Mr.  Drummond  does 
not  quite  iguore  it,  but  his  only  defiuite  reference  to  it,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  is  in  his  adoption  of  Reuss’s  statement  that 

the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  immortality  “can  dispense . 

with  the  theological  thesis  of  a  miraculous  corporeal  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  our  person,”  which  is  a  thesis  “  absolutely  opposed  to 
reason.”  This  actual  allusion  is  supported  by  the  general  tone 
of  the  hook,  and  especially  by  the  paper  on  “  Mortification.” 
Mr.  Drummond  separates  the  two  spheres,  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual,  so  absolutely,  that  lie  does  not  seem  sufficiently  to 
recognise  that  this  natural  life  is,  after  all,  more  than  a  proba¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  preparation  for  eternal  life;  and  that  the  Christian, 
if  he  adopts  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  does  not  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  “  the  spiritual  shall  be  released  from  the  natural,” 
and  “  the  balm  of  death,  numbing  his  lower  nature,  releases  him 
for  the  scarce  disturbed  communion  of  a  higher  life,”  hut  he 
hopes  “  to  he  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven 

. . not  for  that  we  would  he  unclothed,  hnt  clothed  upon, 

that  mortality  might  he  swallowed  up  of  life.”  It  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Drummond  should  he  so  anxious  to  adopt  Reuss’s  gross 
and  ignorant  misrepresentation  of  the  “  theological  thesis,”  that 
he  should  overlook  the  great  instance  of  analogical  reasoning 
in  which  St.  Paul  gives  a  truly  scientific  statement  aud  justifica- 
tiou  of  this  very  doctrine.  It  was  no  Christian,  hut  the  heathen 


Plotinus,  who  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  “  tied  to  an  immor¬ 
tal  body,”  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  traces  of  this  essentially 
heathen  idea  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  treatment  of  the  subject. 

A  clear  perception  of  this  truth  and  all  that  it  involves  might 
have  saved  Mr.  Drummond  from  liis  most  serious,  because  most 
fundamental  defect.  The  whole  hook  depends  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  law  which  is  true  of  natural  is  true  of  spiritual 
life,  and  that  Biogenesis  and  Regeneration  are  merely  different 
applications  of  the  same  principle,  because  that  principle  holds 
good  of  all  /3/a;.  But  this  never  becomes  anything  more  than 
an  assumption.  The  author  fails  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
/3/a;  which  is  governc  1  by  the  law  of  Biogenesis,  with  the  /3/a;,  or 
rather  £ait,  which  is  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  Aud  yet  this  is 
vitally  important  to  his  whole  method.  Unless  you  can  he 
sure  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  same  matter,  you  have  no 
certainty  that  the  law  which  governs  it  is  identical  with,  and 
not  merely  analogous  to  the  known  scientific  law  of  nature. 
And  Mr.  Drummond,  quite  rightly,  insists  that  his  position 
is  “  not  that  the  spiritual  laws  are  analogous  to  the 
natural  laws,  but  that  they  are  the  same  laws.”  He  does 
not  ignore  the  difficulty,  hut  twice  attempts  to  answer 
it.  On  p.  235  he  declares  that  Christ  must  have  meant  literal 
“  life,”  because  we  must  always  take  the  literal  rather  than  the 
metaphorical  meaning  in  interpreting  the  Bible,  and  to  do  other¬ 
wise  here  is  to  charge  oar  Lord  with  “  mystifying  his  hearers.” 

Also,  he  says,  “  the  Apostles . accepted  the  term  iu 

its  simple  literal  sense.”  Now,  this  is  more  or  les3  satisfactory 
to  us,  but  wc  doubt  whether  it  will  be  convincing  to  those  whom 
it  ought  to  convince  on  this  subject.  His  other  answer  to  the 
question,  stated  more  generally  on  p.  45,  will,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  fail  to  conviuce  any  one.  The  objection  is  given  quite 
fairly.  “  The  life  with  which  it  [Biogenesis]  deals  in  the  natural 

world  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  spiritual  world . 

The  vital  principle  of  the  body  is  a  different  thing  from  the  vital 
principle  of  the  spiritual  life.”  But  Mr.  Drummond  seems  to 
think  he  has  answered  it  by  a  mo3t  palpable  petitio  principii. 
“  All  this  is  as  true  as  if  one  were  to  say  that  the  fifth, 
proposition  of  the  first  hook  of  Euclid  applies  when  the  figures 
are  drawn  with  chalk  upon  a  blackboard,  but  fails  with  regard  to 
structures  of  wood  or  stone.  The  proposition  is  continuous  for 
the  whole  world,  and,  doubtless,  likewise  for  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars.  The  same  universality  may  be  predicated  likewise  for 
the  law  of  life.  Wherever  there  is  life,  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  arranged,  ordered,  governed,  according  to  the  same  law.” 
But  that  is  the  whole  question, — Is  there  life?  Is  the  word 
“  life  ”  used  in  the  same  sense  when  we  speak  of  spiritual  and  of 
natural  life?  This  must  he  proved,  before  Mr.  Drummond's 
hook  can  be  as  convincing  apologetically  as  it  is  impressive 
morally.  We  would  suggest  that  the  proof  is  to  he  found  not 
in  a  piiori  and  fallacious  arguments,  or  in  assumptions  of 
canons  of  interpretation,  hnt  in  an  induction  drawn  from  our  own 
experience  of  the  spiritual  life  ia  ourselves  and  in  others.  The 
scientific  laws  of  life  are  proved  by  experience  ;  let  us  try  to 
place  the  laws  of  spiritual  life  ou  the  same  foundatiou. 

For  this,  and  for  other  reasons  which  will,  -we  think,  be 
apparent,  as  Mr.  Drummond  himself  seems  to  feel,  on  reading 
the  Introduction,  the  hook,  unlike  other  analogies,  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  on  the  moral  and  practical  than  it  is  ou  the  speculative 
side.  We  believe  this  is  very  probably  due  to  the  concentration 
of  the  author’s  attention  on  moral  questions,  and  that  he  is 
perfectly  capable  of  working  out  a  complete  aud  weighty 
“Analogy  of  Religion  ”  adapted  to  tbe  modern  scientific  position. 
Nothing  more  important  could  he  done  by  any  religious  writer 
than  to  deal  in  this  way  with  the  great  foundation  doctrines  of 
Christianity, — the  Atonement,  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  the 
Sacraments,  justification,  inspiration,  aud  miracles;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Drummond  may  attempt  this.  In  the 
meantime,  we  would  most  strongly  commend  his  present  volume 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  see  religious  questions  treated 
with  wide  knowledge  and  profound  earnestness. 

DEAN  STANLEY  IN  AMERICA* 

This  little  volume  fitly  closes  the  long  list  of  contributions 
which  Dean  Stanley  has  made  to  English  literature.  Short 
and  fragmentary  as  many  of  the  papers  are,  they  hear  the 
unmistakeable  marks  of  his  character  on  every  page, — of  his  wide 
sympathy,  his  love  for  old  associations,  his  candour  and  simpli¬ 
city.  Who  hut  Stanley  would  have  seen  in  the  joint  growth  of 
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a  maple  and  an  oat  a  symbol  of  Canada  and  England ;  in  the 
ceaseless  “contortion,  confusion,  whirl,  and  chaos”  of  Niagara 
an  image  of  the  whirlpool  of  existence  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  cloud  of  spray  which  ever  rises  above  the  Palls,  a  likeness 
of  the  pillar  of  light  which  should  emerge  from  the  distractions 
of  the  present  ?  What  in  other  people’s  hands  would  appear  as 
affected  sentiment  is  but  the  natural  expression  of  Dr.  Stanley’s 
feeling,  and  comes  forth  from  his  mind  clad  in  terse,  clear,  and 
telling  English. 

There  are  many  passages  that  will  bear  quotation,  but  we 
would  rather  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  which  we  are 
sure  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  who  never  open  an 
ordinary  book  of  sermons.  In  one  of  his  pulpit  addresses,  on 
“The  Unity  and  Diversity  of  Christendom,”  the  Dean  alludes 
to  the  work  which  each  great  branch  of  the  Church  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  good  of  all.  He  finds  something  to  say  for  the 
Eastern  and  the  Latin  Church,  for  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  as 
for  those  of  Zwinglins  and  Calvin.  He  loves  to  note  the  points 
on  which  men  agree,  not  those  on  which  they  differ.  Yet  no 
man  ever  saw  more  clearly  the  duty  of  struggling,  if  need  be 
single-handed,  on  behalf  of  a  principle.  It  was  not  merely  in 
a  spirit  of  defiance  that  he  admitted  Professor  Yance  Smith  to 
the  Holy  Communion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  invited  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller  and  the  veteran  Missionary  Moffat  to  preach 
there.  Indifferent  as  he  was  to  many  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
opinions  on  which  other  men  feel  keenly,  he  was  ready  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  whenever  the  principles  which  he  loved  were  at 
stake.  These  principles,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  address  on  the 
prospects  of  Liberal  theology,  are  the  universality  of  the  divine 
love,  the  justification  of  the  good  heathen,  the  supreme  import¬ 
ance  of  morality,  the  possibility  of  human  perfection,  the  divinity 
of  conscience,  the  identification  of  the  Church  with  the  laity,  of 
things  secular  and  sacred.  It  was  Dr.  Stanley’s  conviction  that 
those  who  held  firmly  by  these  opinions,  and  acted  upon  them, 
would  prove  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Church  of  England. 
How  far  a  Church  which  held  to  such  opinions  only,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  definite  religious  doctrines,  would  be  able  to  battle 
with  the  ignorance,  the  misery,  and  the  sin  which  exist  in  our 
large  towns,  is  a  question  which  experience  only  can  decide. 
We  ourselves  believe  very  strongly  that  experience  ■will  decide 
that  question  in  the  negative.  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that  such 
men  as  Dean  Stanley  are  needed  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  scientific  and  religious 
opinion,  to  soften  the  differences  which,  alas  !  exist  between 
men  who  are  equally  earnest  in  upholding  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  truth. 

As  an  example  of  his  method  in  dealing  with  controversial 
points,  we  may  refer  to  his  reply  to  an  address  presented  by  the 
Baptist  ministers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  thanks  the  Baptist 
community  for  the  Christian  work  they  have  accomplished,  and 
for  the  eminent  characters  they  have  produced  in  Banyan  the 
writer,  Hall  the  preacher,  and  Havelock  the  soldier.  In  the 
middle  of  his  address,  he  says  :  — 

“You  have  alluded  to  me  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  have 
referred  to  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  your  principal  ceremony, — 
that  of  immersion.  I  feel  that  heie  also  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
you  for  having,  almost  alone  in  the  Western  Church,  preserved  intact 
this  singular  and  interesting  relic  of  primitive  and  Apostolic  times, 
which  we — you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so — which  we,  at  least  in 
our  practice,  have  wisely  discarded.” 

We  hope  that  “  clergymen  and  ministers  of  all  denominations  ” 
will  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  preface  to  the 
sermons  in  which  the  Dean  ably  and  earnestly  discusses  the 
conditions  of  religious  inquiry.  The  homely  maxims  which  he 
lays  down  are  easy  to  speak  about,  but  difficult  indeed  to  carry 
out.  How  few  enter  with  a  single  eye  into  the  arena  of  contro¬ 
versy  !  How  few  are  utterly  sincere,  eveu  in  their  most  secret 
spiritual  struggles;  or,  if  they  are,  how  little  disposed  to  see 
and  acknowledge  the  truthfulness  and  the  goodness  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  them  !  Even  Dean  Stanley,  with  his  lofty 
scorn  of  party  spirit  and  his  contempt  for  outward  ceremonial, 
was  hardly  able  at  times  to  keep  Ins  balance,  and  to  give  due 
credit  to  those  who  feci  strongly  that,  so  long  as  we  have  bodies 
as  well  as  souls,  the  spirit  of  reverence  cannot  be  inculcated 
without  adequate  forms  and  symbols.  Yet  no  one  ever  took 
more  pains  to  clothe  truth  itself  in  beautiful  language,  as  the 
following  passage  from  the  end  of  the  essay  is  sufficient  to 
show : — 

“  Those  who  have  watched  the  effects  of  sunrise  on  the  Alpine 
u  ranges  will  remember  the  dark  and  chill  aspect  of  the  wide  landscape 


in  the  moment  preceding  the  dawn.  At  last  there  arose  at  once  in 
the  western  and  the  eastern  heavens  a  colour,  a  brightness,  a  light¬ 
ness—  varying,  dilfusod,  indefinite,  but  still  spreading  and  brightening 
and  lightening  over  the  whole  scene.  Then,  as  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  highest  summits  of  the  range  of  snow  burst 
fiom  pale  death  iuto  roseate  life,  and  every  slope  and  crest  became 
as  clear  and  bright  as  before  they  had  been  dark  and  dull.  And, 
meanwhile,  the  same  light  was  creeping  round  the  mists  of  the  plain 
and  the  exhalations  of  the  lakes,  and  they,  too,  were  touched  with 
gold,  and  every  shape  and  form  yielded  to  the  returning  glow.  Such 
is  an  image  of  the  rise  of  true  religion,  and,  therefore,  also  of  true 
theology,  shadowy,  diffused,  expansive  as  the  dawn,  yet,  like  the 
dawn,  striking  w:th  irresistible  force  now  here,  now  there,  first  on  the 
highest  intelligence,  then  on  the  world  at  large,  till  at  length  the 
world  is  suffused  with  its  radiance,  and  the  shades  of  night  have 
melted,  we  hardly  know  how  or  where.” 

“  Such,”  he  adds,  “  is  the  process  by  which  the  great  regenerat¬ 
ing  truths  ot  religion  have  made  their  way,  aud  still  make  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  man.”  We  have  only  one  question  to  ask 
on  this  passage.  Is  i:  on  the  higher  intelligences,  or  is  it  on 
the  higher  lives  that  the  new  truths  of  religion  dawn  the  first  ? 
Is  it  to  the  Madame  Guyon  or  to  the  Bossuet  of  to-day,  that 
we  must  look  for  glimpses  of  the  religious  truths  that  are  to 
break  upon  the  twentieth  century  ?  Our  own  belief  is  that  a 
high  intelligence  of  itself  will  not  point  the  way  to  the  higher 
level  of  life  which  we  long  to  reach  ourselves,  iu  order  that  we 
may  lift  others  to  it.  Neither  will  this  be  done  by  the  wild,  yet 
earnest,  enthusiasm  of  a  Salvation  Army  or  a  Blue-Bibhon 
Army,  hut  ouly  by  that  rarest  combination  of  the  reason,  the 
conscience,  and  the  will  of  a  man  or  woman  harmoniously  working 
together  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

The  eight  sermons  that  follow  are,  in  our  judgment,  almost 
faultless  in  style, in  clearness  of  arrangement,  in  argument,  in  apt 
and  picturesque  illustration.  No  young  man  could  have  written 
them,  no  other  old  man  could  have  conceived  them  ;  they  are 
at  once  so  bright  with  feeling  and  fancy,  so  rich  in  experience ! 
The  finest  of  the  series  are,  we  think,  the  two  last,  which  deal 
respectively  with  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  God.  In 
these,  we  discover  the  nearest  approach  to  what  may  he  called  a 
doctrinal  sermon.  Man,  according  to  the  Dean,  has  a  dual 
nature,  a  material  body,  an  immaterial  soul.  And  the  soul 
itself  is  dual,  in  that  it  has  a  higher  and  a  lower  element.  This 
view  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  tripartite  view  of 
man’s  beirjg,  yet  it  strikes  ns  as  being  at  once  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  mysterious  facts  of  our  own 
consciousness.  For  wlieu  the  struggle  of  the  soul  over  the  body 
is,  as  we  think,  complete,  there  ensues  the  more  difficult  struggle 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  soul,  between  the  'zvtv/^ct  and 
the  rlyg-.j.  How  this  struggle  appears  again  and  again  in  human 
history,  how  one  element  and  then  the  other  seems  to  gain  the 
victory,  eveu  in  the  noblest  characters,  is  finely  brought  out  by 
the  Dean  in  the  pregnant  sentence  with  which  the  sermon 
closes : — 

“  Thou  hast  it  iu  thy  power  to  become  the  slave  of  passion,  the 
slave  of  luxury,  the  slave  of  senseless  party  spiiit,  the  slave  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  Thou  hast  it  in  thy  power  to  become  the  free  controller  of 
thyself,  the  everlasting  benefactor  of  thy  country,  the  unfailing 
champion  of  thy  God.” 


COLONEL  A.  W.  DURNFOBD* 

As  a  record  of  the  life  of  a  thorough  soldier,  one  possessing  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  the  love  of  his  profession,  a  cultivated 
intellect,  and  the  desire  to  benefit  his  kind,  the  work  before  us 
is  of  considerable  interest,  though,  as  the  author  frankly  con¬ 
fesses,  it  has  its  primary  raison  d’etre  in  the  very  natural  desire 
to  vindicate  the  military  reputation  of  a  brother  who,  except, 
perhaps,  on  one  fatal  occasion,  is  universally  acknowledged  not 
merely  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  but  to  have 
rendered  very  signal  service. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  sad  event  at  Isandhlwana  and 
Colonel  Duvnford’s  share  in  it,  military  opinion  is  much 
divided,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
capable  of  forming  a  souud  judgment  on  the  matter  believe  bis 
obedience  to  have  been  as  unfaltering  as  his  death  was  heroic. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  upon  this  warmly- debated  question, 
but  while  unwilling  to  accept  the  idea  that  those  in  authority 
could  be  guilty  of  “wilfully  and  deliberately”  [traducing  the 
dead,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  Colonel  Edward  Durnford 
brings  forward  a  formidable  mass  of  evidence  in  his  brother’s 
favour ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  to  whom 
duty  had  ever  been  a  guiding  star  could  all  at  once,  and  for  no 

*  A  Soldier’s  Life  at id  Work  iu  South  Africa,  1872  to  1879.  A  Memoir  of  the  Late 
Colonel  A.  IV.  Lurnford,  U.E.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E. 
Durnford.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
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conceivable  reason,  bave  been  guilty  of  neglecting  orders.  In 
point  of  fact,  why  should  he  have  done  so  at  Isandhlwana,  since 
at  Bushman’s  River  Pass  he  preferred  going  through  terrible 
suffering  to  failure  in  carrying  out  his  instructions,  although  it  is 
clear  that  he  would  in  that  case  have  been  entirely  exempted  from 
blame  ?  There  must  have  been  great  misconception  somewhere, 
and  the  repeated  refusals  to  examine  into  the  matter — for  the  Court 
•of  Inquiry  at  Helpmakaar  seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing 
towards  clearing  it  up— are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  injudicious, 
since  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to  argue  from  them,  though 
possibly  erroneously',  a  supprcssio  veri,  having  for  its  object  the 
concealment  of  the  shortcomings  of  those  in  higher  position  ;  and 
the  relatives  of  Colonel  Durnford,  some  of  them  military  men, 
have  surely  a  right  to  feel  injured  by  this  persistent  withholding 
of  the  scant  justice  of  a  rigorous  and  too-long-delayed  investi¬ 
gation. 

That  the  camp  of  Isandhlwana  was  placed  in  a  practically  in¬ 
defensible  position  without  being  laagered  is  not  to  be  denied, 
while  everything  tends  to  show  that  Lord  Chelmsford  com¬ 
pletely  underrated  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend, 
habitually  refusing  to  take  the  most  ordinary  precautions 
against  surprise;  and  his  having  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed 
in  an  opposite  direction  when  20,000  Zulus  were  about  to 
pour  down  upon  the  camp  can  scarcely  exonerate  him  from 
the  responsibility  for  the  disaster,  even  though,  according  to  his 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  considered  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  a  sufficient  defensive  force.  As  to  the  question, 
which  in  some  minds  remains  doubtful,  whether  Durnford  or 
Pulleine  was  in  command  on  the  fatal  day,  this  can  easily  be 
settled  if,  as  our  author  states,  the  copy  of  the  order  sent  to  the 
latter  is  yet  in  existence ;  but  there  is  a  curious  story  told  by  a 
captain  of  the  24th  Begiment,  who  marched  out  with  the 
■General’s  force,  to  the  effect  that  neither  Lord  Chelmsford  nor 
his  staff  left  any  orders  with  Colonel  Pulleine,  but  that,  when 
miles  away  from  the  camp,  Lord  Chelmsford  asked  vdiat  orders 
had  been  left  for  him.  This  requires  confirmation,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  anxiety  whatever  was  felt  at  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  safety  of  the  camp;  and  a  strange  fatality 
seems  to  have  hung  over  it,  for  even  Colonel  Harness,  who,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  had  started  with  his  contingent  to  relieve 
it,  was  peremptorily  ordered  back  again.  That  the  gallant 
fellows  who  died  so  bravely  should  have  been  left  four  months 
on  the  battle-field  unburied  is  another  circumstance  which 
might  have  been  deemed  incredible,  were  it  not  but  too  sadly 
true.  The  touching  story  of  the  finding  of  their  bodies  has  long 
been  familiar  to  us,  and  it  affords  ample  proof,  were  any  needed, 
of  their  cbivalrie  bravery.  But  leaving  this  painful  episode 
in  England  s  history,  let  us  turn  to  the  memoir,  and  see  what 
impression  it  gives  us  of  the  man  who,  by  those  closely  connected 
with  him,  and  especially  by  his  native  following,  was  so 
emphatically  pronounced  a  hero. 

A  ery  little  is  told  us  of  the  young  days  of  Anthony  Durnford, 
but  we  find  that  he  joined  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  1846 
and  left  it  in  1848,  having  gained  fifty-one  places  and  lost  none ; 
while  the  report  he  brought  with  him  from  Chatham,  on  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  of  instruction  there,  bore  testimony  both  to 
his  exemplary  conduct  and  his  marked  ability.  During  the 
first  twenty  years  after  getting  his  commission,  the  young 
officer  served  in  Ceylon,  at  Malta,  and  in  various  places  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  and  in  1872  was  despatched  to  South 
Africa,  where,  curiously  enough,  the  first  noteworthy  event 
which  occurs  to  him  is  his  accompanying  the  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs  to  the  coronation  of  Cetewayo,  which  he  describes 
ns  a  scene  not  to  be  missed,  the  war-song  by  5,000  warriors 
being  wonderfully  impressive.  Then  came  the  expedition 
against  Langalibalele,  and  the  affair  of  Bushman’s  River  Pass, 
of  which  Major  Durnford,  with  a  small  force  of  Natal  Carbiniers 
and  Basutos,  was  desired  to  take  possession,  as  it  was  supjoosed 
the  Chief  would  attempt  to  escape  that  way.  He  was,  however, 
expressly  commanded  “not  to  fire  the  first  shot.”  During  the 
march  up  the  Drakensberg,  through  a  wild  and  most  difficult 
country,  Major  Durnford  was  dragged  over  a  precipice  by  the 
horse  which  he  was  leading,  and  received,  besides  the  dislocation 
of  his  shoulder,  several  severe  injuries,  notwithstanding  which, 
after  a  very  short  rest  he  continued  to  push  forward,  until  he 
sank  down  at  nightfall  utterly  exhausted  by  pain  and  fatigue. 
Lut  when  the  moon  rose,  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  intrepid 
commander  again  ordered  an  advance,  although  his  sufferings 
were,  say  the  eye-witnesses,  almost  more  than  they  could  bear 
to  see.  “  What  he  had  to  do,  was  to  take  his  men  to  the  top  of 


Bushman’s  River  Pass  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  there  they 
should  be,  if  he  preserved  breath  enough  to  give  his  orders,  and 
consciousness  to  know  that  they  were  being  carried  out.”  This 
night’s  experience  formed,  says  the  writer,  the  first  link  of  the 
chain  which  ever  after  bound  the  affections  of  the  little  band  of 
brave  Basutos  to  their  leader,  for  they  found  themselves  for  the 
first  time  treated  by  an  English  officer  with  consideration  and 
sympathy,  and  Major  Durnford  soon  learned  to  set  a  high  value 
upon  these  brave,  intelligent  fellows.  In  the  engagement 
which  followed,  when,  as  is  known,  the  undisciplined  Natal 
Carbiniers  fled  for  their  lives,  Major  Durnford  received  the 
assegai-wound  that  disabled  his  left  arm  for  life  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  and  his  sufferings  from  the  accident  above 
described,  he  insisted  on  being  lilted  on  to  his  horse  the  very 
next  morniDg,  and  starting  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers 
to  the  relief  of  Captain  Boyes  and  his  party,  who  had  been  sent 
to  his  support,  and  were  supposed  to  be  in  great  danger.  Public 
thanks  were,  of  course,  rendered  to  Major  Durnford  for  his 
noble  conduct  on  these  occasions.  Merciless  to  himself,  Colonel 
Durnford  naturally  expected  much  endurance  and  self-control 
from  the  able-bodied  under  his  command ;  while  he  was,  like 
almost  all  brave  men,  exceedingly  tender  to  every  one  in  sick¬ 
ness  or  trouble.  He  was  also  resolutely  determined,  so  far  as 
rested  with  himself,  that  justice  should  be  done  to  all  the 
natives,  and  nothing  distressed  or  disgusted  him  more  than 
anything  like  unfair  dealing.  In  the  struggle  for  right  against 
might  he  was  ever  foremost,  and  this  it  was  that  made  him 
take  up  so  strongly  the  cause  of  the  Putini  tribe,  who  had 
worked  so  hard  under  his  directions  at  the  destruction  of  the 
mountain  passes.  Taking  pains,  as  he  did,  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  South-Africau  people,  he  was  able  to  manage 
them  easily  by  means  of  their  good-will ;  and  the  natives  said  of 
Colonel  Durnford  that  he  was  not  like  other  white  men,  who 
shout  at  them  and  treat  them  like  dogs.  lie,  they  said,  spoke 
quietly,  but  no  guilty  man  could  stand  before  him.  His  kind¬ 
ness  to  young  officers,  indeed  to  all  who  needed  assistance,  was 
unbounded  ;  but  his  good  deeds  were  performed  so  silently,  that 
few,  save  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  ever  came  to  know  of 
them. 

As  one  of  the  Boundary  Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  land  question  between  the  Boers  and  the  Zulus,  Colonel 
Durnford  had  excellent  opportunities  of  knowing  exactly  how 
the  case  stood,  and  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  England’s 
proper  course  of  action;  and  he  maintained  that  a  vigorous 
policy,  in  union  with  strict  justice,  might  easily  settle  matters 
without  recourse  to  war,  for  which,  he  remarked  more  than 
ouce  in  private  letters,  we  were  totally  unprepared.  But 
although  such  was  his  opinion,  he  did  not  fail  to  throw 
himself  with  all  his  energy  into  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  raising 
and  drilling  three  regiments  of  Natal  natives,  besides  his 
favourite  Basutos  and  Putini,  organising  native  pioneer  corps, 
and  in  every  way  preparing  for  the  encounter,  which  to  the  last 
he  believed  would  be  staved  off.  From  his  letters  to  his  mother, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  subsisted  the  closest  affection, 
we  learn  more  of  Colonel  Durnford’s  character  and  occupations 
than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  these  letters  are  full  of  his  love  of 
work,  and  his  eager  desire  to  do  something  useful.  His  last 
note,  written  from  Rorke’s  Drift  on  January  21st,  1879,  after 
Lord  Chelmsford’s  departure  for  Isandhlwana,  concludes  with 
these  words, — “  I  am  ‘  down,’  because  I  am  left  behind,  but  we 
shall  see.”  Little  did  he  then  think  that  the  next  day  would 
see  the  “  lion,”  as  he  was  called  by  the  Zulus,  overpowered  only 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  his  opponents,  lying  on  the 
field  which  he  had  disputed  so  bravely,  surrounded  by  a  heap  of 
slain.  Fossibly,  however,  the  death  of  these  devoted  men  was 
the  salvation  of  the  rest  of  the  South-African  Army,  for  we 
canuothelp  thinking,  with  the  faithful  Jabez,  that  if  the  disaster 
had  not  occurred  at  Isandhlwana,  it  was  bound  to  happen 
somewhere  else,  and  then  very  probably  the  whole  force  would 
have  beeu  cut  to  pieces. 


A  LADY’S  TRAVELS  ROUND  THE  WORLD* 

“  I  tell  you,”  said  a  Californian  miner,  “  men  is  the  queerest 
things  in  natur;  beasts  is  nothing  to  them,  earthquakes  is 
nothing  to  them,  you  bet!”  and  Mrs.  Bridges,  after  travelling 
round  the  world  for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  has  arrived  at 
the  same  opinion.  That  man  is  even  more  wonderful  than 
Nature  may  be  a  common-place  truth,  but  it  is  one  that  will  be 


*  Journal  of  a  Lady's  Travtls  Bound  the  World.  By  F.  D.  Bridge?.  With  Illus-  , 
trations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  London  :  John  Murray.  1883. 
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vividly  felt  by  tlie  reader  who  travels  with  this  lady  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,  in  British  Iudia  and  Thibet,  in  Burmah  and  Java, 
in  China  and  Japan,  to  Vancouver's  Island  and  across  the 
States. 

How  much  of  actual  novelty  there  is  in  this  pleasantly- 
written  journal  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  the  writer  is  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  lingering  too  long  in  well-known  places,  and  her 
experiences  are  related  with  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The 
subject,  it  is  evident,  is  inexhaustible,  and  every  intelligent 
traveller  surveys  it  with  fresh  eyes.  Women,  too,  see  many 
things  that  escape  the  less  rapid  perception  of  men,  and  they 
frequently  surpass  men  in  the  happy  art  of  telling  what  they 
know.  The  volume,  let  us  say  at  once,  is  readable  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  if  the  use  we  make  of  it  should  serve  to 
illustrate  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  it  will  be  far  from  ex¬ 
hausting  it.  We  need  not  Huger  with  the  traveller  in  Greece, 
where  the  women  are  said  to  be  singularly  unclassical 
in  form  and  feature,  nor  in  Egypt,  where  Mrs.  Bridges  managed 
to  visit  the  Great  Pyramid,  without  the  assistance  of 
those  “  pestilential  nuisances,”  the  Pyramid  Arabs ;  so  let  its 
pass  on  to  Hyderabad,  where  the  Mohurram  festival  afforded  a 
spectacle  of  Eastern  magnificence.  What  is  our  poor  City 
show  on  the  9th  of  November,  compared  with  the  barbaric 
brilliancy  of  a  scene  like  this  P  — 

“I  fairly  rubbed  my  eyes,”  says  the  writer,  “and  wondered 
whether  we  had  got  back  to  the  days  of  Saladin,  as  these  bands 
of  Arab  horsemen,  on  their  prancing  white  horses,  with  generally  the 
tail  and  legs  stained  purple,  covered'  with  gaudy  trappings,  rode  by  ; 
their  riders,  some  in  chain  armonr,  some  in  English  uniforms  of  the 
last  century,  some  in  Arab  burnous,  and  some  in  Zouave  dress;  some 
with  scimitars,  some  with  guns,  others  with  blunderbusses  or  long 
bamboo  lances,  every  man  in  military  costume  a  discretion,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  musicians,  resembling  the  Christy  Minstrels  in  war¬ 
paint  and  feathers.  Then  came  the  infantry,  chiefly  in  prodigious 
turbans,  armed  with  very  long  guns,  some  in  the  old  French  uniform 
of  the  First  Empire,  and  helmets  of  the  Middle  Ages.  After  them 

were  led  the  stud  of  the  chieftain . and  lastly,  the  chieftain 

himself,  generally  mounted  on  a  splendid  elephant,  covered  with  trap¬ 
pings  and  silver  ornaments.  One  of  these  grand  amimals  had  jewels 
on  his  head  worth  £20,000,  and  his  owner,  sitting  on  the  crimson- 
velvet  hovvdah,  was  a  blaze  of  gold  and  precious  stones.” 

Here  Mrs.  Bridges  met  a  Mussulman  lady,  who,  strange  to  say, 
had  a  governess,  and  was  learning  English.  “  I  do  read  the 
‘  Fifth  Royal  Reader,’  ”  she  said,  “  and  I  do  make  Berlin-wool 
work,  and  I  do  make  the  1  Return  Galop  ’  on  the  piano 
for  two  hours  every  day and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  her  husband  would  take  her  to  Europe, 
“  to  see  with  my  eyes  which  I  am  not  allowed  to 
do  here.”  Then  the  travellers  (Mrs.  Bridges  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  husband)  breakfast  with  the  Ameer-i-Kabyr, 

a  bundle  of  sky-blue  moire  and  diamonds,  with  a  pink 
turban  on  the  top,”  and  inspect  his  Amazon  guard,  the  only 
corps  now  existing  in  the  country,  “  sturdy-looking  little  women, 
dressed  as  soldiers,  some  in  brown  holland  turned  up  with 
scarlet,  and  others  in  native-police  uniform,”  who  presented 
arms  and  “  marched  in  a  very  soldier-like  manner.”  Leaving 
Hyderabad,  where  they  had  been  entertained  by  Sir  Salar 
Jung,  “  the  one  man  in  our  nation,”  according  to  the  intelligent 
lady  who  plays  the  “Return  Galop,”  the  caves  of  Ellora  and 
Ajanta  were  visited,  the  shrines  of  the  former  being  still  much 
frequented,  while  the  latter  are  deserted.  “  The  birds  built 
round  the  head  of  the  great,  calm  Buddha,  seated  on  the  lotus 
in  the  pillared  halls  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  wild  bees  hung 
their  nests  from  the  beautifully-decorated  ceilings,  and  the 
jungle  plants  crept  in,  forming  festoons  over  the  fresco  paint¬ 
ings  of  Buddhist  legend  above  the  pillars.”  Of  Ajanta,  where 
not  only  the  architectural  progress,  but  the  doctrinal  develop¬ 
ment  of  Buddhism  during  1,000  years  can  be  traced,  Mrs- 
Bridges  writes  with  enthusiasm,  observing  that  the  caves  are 
alone  well  worth  a  journey  to  India  to  see;  yet  few  Englishmen, 
she  adds,  “take  the  trouble  of  turning  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
beaten  track  to  visit  them.”  By  her  Highness  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal  the  travellers  were  received  as  guests,  and  on  being 
escorted  to  the  palace,  a  building  “  of  the  wedding-cake 
style  of  architecture,”  a  line  of  very  irregular  cavalry 
wras  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  The  daughter  of  the 
Begum  understood  a  little  English,  or  the  reception  would 
have  proved  a  dumb  show.  However,  actions  speak  more 
than  words,  and  the  Begum  showed  her  friendliness  by 
sprinkling  Mrs.  Bridges  with  eau  de  Cologne  and  attar  of  roses, 
by  throwing  over  her  shoulders  a  garland  of  jessamine  blossoms 
with  tassels  of  crimson  roses,  and  presenting  her,  after  the 
'Ancient  custom,  with  a  preparation  of  betel-nut  and  spices 


wrapped  iu  gold-leaf.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Begum  fed  the 
travellers  royally,  and  in  one  of  her  carriages,  and  guarded  by 
her  soldiers,  they  were  able  to  visit  the  Buddhist  Tope  at 
banchi,  “  probably  one  of  the  oldest  existing  monuments  in 
India.”  Excursions  were  also  made  on  an  elephant,  but  Mrs. 
Biidges  found  railway  travelling  preferable,  though  less  romantic. 
Some  time  was  spent  at  Delhi,  where,  however,  we  must  not 
linger,  unless  for  a  moment,  to  quote  the  following  passage: — • 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  by  the  iresh  flowers  laid  on  the  grave  of 
Khusree  that  a  poet’s  memory  was  still  green  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  though  500  years  have  passed  away  since,  lyre 
in  hand,  he  sang  his  still  popular  songs.”  Neither  shall  we 
halt  with  the  writer  iu  the  Yale  of  Kashmir,  where  Adam  is  said 
to  have  found  another  Eden  ;  but  “one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Paradise  very  much  resemble  fallen 
angels, — nothing  can  surpass  their  capacity  for  dirt,  lying,  or 
cheating.” 

Taking  boat  from  Kashmir,  which  was  reached  after  a  march 
of  170  miles,  the  writer  landed  at  Srinagar,  “  a  Venice  built  of 
wood,”  where  the  self-denying  labours  of  two  Missionaries 
receive  a  due  meed  of  praise  from  their  countrywoman  : — 

“  They  employ  1,400  coolies,  at  a  very  small  sum,  just  enough  to 
sustain  life  on,  in  useful  works,  such  as  repairing  the  tracks— there 
are  no  roads  in  Kashmir,  the  Native  Government  consider  such  things 
ridiculous  and  unnecessary — in  spite  of  much  secret  opposition  on  the 
part  of  native  officials.  Of  courso,  conversion  is  not  attempted,  to 
do  so  would  be  worse  than  useless  ;  but  civilising  influences,  together 
with  soap  and  water,  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  400  orphan  or 
neglected  children  in  the  Mission  school,  rescued  by  the  Missionaries 
from  starvation.” 

In  the  Himalayas,  Mrs.  Bridges  underwent  no  trifling  fatigue* 
while  climbing  by  slow  degrees  to  the  roof  of  the  world,  Leh, 
in  Thibet,  which  was  for  a  long  time  her  resting-place,  being 
nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Her  adventures  in  this  abode 
of  snow  are  graphically  described.  So,  too,  is  the  account  of  a 
Lama  church,  lately  decorated  with  frescoes  by  artists  from 
Lhassa,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  to  which  the  traveller 
is  unable  to  gain  admission.  A  Mr.  Manning,  indeed,  managed 
to  enter  the  sacred  city,  more  thau  a  century  ago,  but  no  one,  it 
is  said,  has  since  made  the  attempt  successfully.  The  Thibetans 
are  not  clean  people;  indeed,  they  do  not  even  wash  their  hands 
and  faces,  and  “  the  babies  are  kept  in  a  bag  of  dried  manurej 
supposed  to  be  warm  and  healthy  for  them.”  Yet  they  are  not 
without  some  refinement  of  taste,  and,  like  the  Japanese,  are 
passionately  fond  of  flowers.  “  When  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
had,  the  women  wear  bunches  of  grass  and  leaves  behind  their 
ears  and  over  their  foreheads.”  At  Leh,  husband  and  wife 
parted  company  for  a  time,  Mr.  Biidges  starting  on  a  long  and 
perilous  expedition  to  Yarkand,  while  the  writer  lived  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  bungalow,  guarded  by  Sepoys.  Some  expeditions  were 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  au 
account  of  a  religious  festival  held  at  a  Lamasary,  where  the 
lady  was  housed  under  the  same  roof  with  500  Lamas.  The 
description  of  the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  shows  that  the 
devotion  of  the  people  is  not  always  associated  with  reverence: — 

“The  personification  of  the  sacred  Trinity  of  ‘Buddha,’  the  ‘Law,’ 
and  the  ‘Church,’  is  the  most  popular  representation,  but  all  are 
sufficiently  unlovely.  The  Deities,  about  half-a-dozen  in  number, 
personated  by  Lamas,  sat  on  a  raised  bench  just  below  us,  choir-boys 
holding  large  silk  umbrellas  and  sacred  emblems  over  their  heads, 
while  attendant  piiests  swung  incense  and  rose-leaves  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  red-clothed,  mitred  choir  chanted  out  prayers  and 
invocations.  But  the  Tartar  love  of  fun  showed  itself  in  the  pranks 
played  on  the  Olympus  bench  of  Deities,  by  two  Lamas  dressed  up  to 
represent  mendicants  or  clowns.  While  the  attendant  priests’  backs 
were  turned,  these  wags  played  all  sorts  of  tricks  ;  pretending  to  pay 
homage  to  the  gods,  they  made  sly  hits  at  their  sacred  noses,  and 
otherwise  molested  them,  till  chased  away  by  a  lion-faced  mask. 
The  masks  representing  the  ‘  dragsheds,’  or  gods  who  protect  men 
from  demons,  were  particularly  hideous.  Their  countenances  are 
supposed  to  be  inflamed  with  rage  and  fury  against  the  evil  ones,  and 
their  wrath  aggravated  by  the  many  malicious  tricks  played  upon 
them  by  the  latter.  At  one  time  during  the  ceremony  (considering 
that  it  was  meant  to  symbolise  a  spiritual  combat)  the  fight  became 
extremely  lively.  The  gods  got  knocked  about  in  quite  a  surprising 
fashion,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators,  who  enjoyed  it  as 
London  children  do  the  fight  between  our  old  friend  Bunch  and  the 
bailiff.” 

Like  most  travellers,  Mrs.  Bridges  is  struck  with  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  Lamaism  and  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Romish  Church,  monasticism,  vestments,  holy  water,  relics, 
confession,  rosaries  being  all  in  vogue  among  the  Lamas. 
Bidding  a  sorrowful  farewell  to  the  good-natured,  dirty- 
faced  Tartars,  to  the  jolly-looking  Lamas,  “  to  the  pig-tails 
and  praying-wheels,  and  the  pleasant  climate  and  grand  snow 
mountains,”  the  travellers  descended  into  the  Yalley  oi 
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Kashmir,  which  is  ruled,  we  are  told,  by  one  of  the  worst 
Governments  in  the  world.  We  shall  not  follow  this  route  in 
India,  nor  halt  with  them  at  Burmah  or  at  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  though  the  author  has  much  to  say  that  is  interesting 
even  of  a  place  so  well  known  as  Singapore,  where  the  tigers  no 
longer  eat  a  Chiuamau  a  day,  a  “  happy  despatch  ”  which  was 
at  one  time  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  Java  and 
the  Culture  system  a  short  history  is  given,  and  Mrs.  Bridges 
wishes  that  the  material  prosperity  of  that  island  could  be 
secured  also  in  Ireland  and  British  India.  The  population  is 
enormous,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  poverty.  “  All  look  well 
fed,  healthy,  and  happy;  a  careless,  cheery,  indolent,  and  good- 
tempered  people,  without  arts,  without  religion,  and  almost 
without  education  or  clothes,  life  comes  to  them  very  easily. 

. On  the  whole,  we  think  them  the  stupidest  and 

cheeriest  race  we  have  seen.”  The  change  was  great  from 
Batavia  to  Canton,  the  wealth  and  size  of  which  surprised  the 
travellers.  “  Except  in  Paris  and  London,  we  never  saw  such 
well-tilled  shops,  and  yet  we  had  not  seen  a  European  face  all 
day.”  The  dark  side  of  human  life  in  Canton,  the  tortures  in¬ 
flicted  in  the  name  of  justice,  the  prisons  in  which  men  and 
women  are  done  to  death  by  the  slowest  and  most  ingenious 
processes  of  cruelty,  of  these  nothing  is  said  ;  but  we  read  that 
the  Government  shows  a  paternal  regard  for  the  national 
morals,  that  religious  care  is  taken  of  the  pigs,  that  Chinese 
ladies  “  get  up  ”  very  well,  that  Chinese  dentists  extract  teeth 
instantaneously  and  almost  without  pain,  and  that  Chinese 
mothers  never  kiss  their  babies,  but  only  sniff  at  them  in  an 
uncomfortable  manner. 

If  the  writer  seldom  looks  much  below  the  surface,  she  has  a 
ready  apprehension  of  whatever  is  strange  to  Europeans.  And 
there  is  always  something  new  to  he  said  about  Japan,  the  next 
country  visited  by  the  travellers.  It  is  true,  as  she  observes,  that 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s  work  on  Japan  is  now  ancient  history, 
for  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  such  rapid  changes  occurred. 
The  old  order  has  given  place  to  the  new;  hut  how  far  the  pro¬ 
gress  is  solid,  and  how  far  superficial,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Mrs.  Bridges  spent  four  months  in  the  country,  and  has  many 
incidents  of  travel  to  relate.  She  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
to  feel  the  strange  horrors  of  an  earthquake,  the  severest  shock 
that  had  been  felt  at  Yokohama  for  tive-and -twenty  years. 
‘‘What  is  one  to  do,”  she  exclaims,  “when,  as  an  American 
friend  says,  ‘  the  houses  are  waltzing  round,’  and  one  feels  ‘  just 
scared  out  of  one’s  hoots  ?’  ”  There  are  pleasanter  experiences  to 
record.  Though  the  Japanese  can  he  cruel  enough,  witness  their 
treatment  of  native  Christians  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the 
writer  sees  only  the  bright  side  of  the  national  character,  and 
observes  that  “it  is  delightful  never  seeing  anything  or 
anybody  ill-treated.”  Top-spinning  and  kite-flying,  once  the 
national  sports  of  the  country,  are  now,  it  is  said,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  that  is  “  old,”  going  out  of  fashion.  Yet  despite 
steam-engines,  model  training  schools,  electric- hells,  and  many 
other  innovations,  “one  never  quite  gets  over  the  impression  of 
being  amongst  dolls  and  living  in  a  toy-house,  so  neat  and 
natty  is  everything  in  Japan.”  How  charming  it  all  looks  in 
a  stranger’s  eye!  yet  we  are  reminded,  while  visiting  a  girls’ 
school,  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  them,  they  will  fill 
their  sleeves  with  stones,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  nearest 
pond.  The  Mikado’s  palace  was  visited,  and  its  simplicity 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gaudy  magnificence  of 
European  palaces.  His  bedroom  “  had  absolutely  no  furniture, 
nothing  hut  the  finest  bamboo  matting  on  the  floor  and  de¬ 
lightfully-painted  storks  on  the  door-panels.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pagodas  and  shrines  blaze  with  crimson  lacquer  and 
gilding,  and  dragons  with  jewelled  tails.  Like  Miss  Bird,  who 
was  troubled  by  sight-seers  day  and  night,  Mrs.  Bridges  and 
her  husband  were  objects  of  unceasing  curiosity: — 

“The  people,”  she  writes,  “seemed  to  swarm  round  up,  rushing  on 
in  front  to  secure  good  places  for  a  stare,  or  diving  down  side  streets 
to  cut  us  off  ;  for  half  a  mile  ahead  onr  road  was  lined  with  specta¬ 
tors,  not  in  the  least  rude,  not  an  unkind  word  or  look, — only, 
wherever  one  turned  hundreds  of  eyes  were  gazing,  gazing  with 
all  their  might.  I  came  hack  with  a  sort  of  hunted-nnimal 
feeling.  But  even  in  our  tea-house  rooms,  if  there  was  the  slightest 
slit  in  the  paper  walls,  there  one  was  sure  to  see  a  pair  of  black, 
bead-like  eyes  gleaming  down,  to  be  supplemented  by  two  small 
fingers  making  two  more  holes  for  another  pair  of  inquiring  eyes, 
till  literally  the  paper  walls,  behind  which  you  have  taken  refuge 
after  the  day’s  journey,  seem  to  stare  at  you,  and  the  crowded  soli¬ 
tude  becomes  insupportable.” 

The  varnish  of  European  civilisation  has  not  as  yet  concealed 
the  natural  manners  of  the  people.  The  necessity  of  privacy  is 


unknown  to  them,  neither  do  they  always  see  the  necessity  of  ' 
clothes.  At  a  fashionable  watering-place,  the  Aix-les-Bains  of 
Japan,  where  the  large  tanks  of  warm  mineral  water  are  open  to 
the  street,  Mrs.  Bridges,  while  writing  iu  her  room,  observes  a 
lady  and  her  child  sitting  down  to  cool  on  the  door-step  : — 

“  Neither  of  them  has  a  scrap  of  clothing  on,  only  some  long 
tortoise-shell  pins  iu  the  hair;  and  now  I  see  she  has  slipped  on  her 
straw  sandals,  while  a  gentleman,  also  unclothed,  has  come  up  to 
talk  to  her  and  hang  himself  out  to  dry.  It  is  really  very  startling 

at  first . Other  people  are  sauntering  up  and  down,  as  on  the 

promenade  at  Ilomburg,  but  seem  entirely  comfortable  with  nothing 
whatever  on.” 

Oar  “  globe-trotters,”  to  use  the  familiar  Yankee  phrase, 
visited  British  Columbia,  and  saw  also  some  of  the  wonders  of 
the  States,  including  the  Yosemite  Yalley,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Colorado.  Mrs.  Bridges  was  especially  struck  with  the  ugli¬ 
ness  of  the  women  at  Utah.  Polygamy  is  said  to  he  a  sore 
subject.  “  The  .young  folks  like  marrying  single,  and  feel  bad 
when  there  is  another  wife  now-a-days.”  At  Leadville,  Colorado, 
a  two-year-old  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  the  travellers  were 
recommended  to  a  hotel  by  a  man  proclaiming  in  a  very  decided 
manner, — “If  any  man  say^the  Clarendon  ain’t  a  first-class 
house,  I’ll  put  a  bullet  through  him.”  And  here  we  must  close 
Mrs.  Bridges’  volume,  heartily  thanking  her  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  provided.  The  illustrations  of  the  hook  add  considerably 
to  its  attractiveness. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CRUELTY* 

This  is  a  very  wordy  volume,  and  contains  little  that  will  be 
new  to  any  one  tolerably  familiar  with  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  After  a  short  introductory  statement,  we  have  in  chapter 
ii.  a  somewhat  elaborate  discussion  on  the  question,  “  What  is 
Pain  ?  ”  which  might  almost  convince  us  that  animals  rarely 
suffer  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  pain,  and  least  of  all 
when  being  subjected  to  experiments,  did  we  not  remember  how 
horrified  the  physiologists  are  at  the  “  sufferings  ”  caused  in 
other  ways  than  through  experimentation,  and  did  we  not  re¬ 
call  how  one  of  their  number  was  able  to  produce  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction  the  various  degrees  of  pain,  up  to  “most 
atrocious  suffering  ”  ( dolori  atrocissimi).  Chapter  iii.  deals  with 
the  question  “  What  is  Cruelty  ?”  It  is,  doubtless,  interesting 
for  physiologists  to  discuss  whether,  for  instance,  the  man  who 
poured  boiling  water  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  dog  may 
properly  he  considered  cruel.  But  it  is  a  question  they  may  he 
left  to  decide  among  themselves.  The  outside  public  are  less 
concerned  with  the  exact  meaning  of  any  particular  word  than 
with  the  suffering  to  which,  under  one  pretence  or  another, 
animals  are  subjected.  Noteworthy  is  the  confession  that, 
“The  widest  and  highest  aim  of  physiological  experiment, 
whether  painful  or  painless,  is  the  advance  of  physiological 
knowledge ;  and  this  is  the  one  which  scientific  medical  men 
regard  most  highly,  and  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  make 
laymen  regard  at  all.”  The  quasi-mathematical  manner  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  find  a  common  measure  by 
which  to  gauge  the  respective  values  of  “ pain,”  “lengthened 
life,”  and  “  restoration  to  health,”  is  certainly  the  most  original 
part  of  the  hook,  but  it  cannot  he  called  successful.  When  we 
read  the  following,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  sub-title 
of  the  volume  has  not  been  accidentally  inverted  by  the  printer 
— “As  new  lives  come  into  being,  the  number  of  those  who  thus 
benefit  goes  on  ever  increasing.  The  consequence  is  that,  though 
wc  cannot  always  assign  the  precise  share  of  vivisection  in  any 
investigation  of  which  it  has  formed  a  part,  yet  we  can  always 
know  that,  whether  it  he  great  or  small,  it  is  multiplied  by  a 

practically  infinite  factor . Thus  the  greatest  pain 

suffered  for  the  smallest  actual  result  would  in  time  be 
fully  counterbalanced,  since  the  lowest  figure,  when  multi¬ 
plied  by  infinity,  exceeds  the  largest  definite  sum.”  We  seem 
to  have  heard  also,  on  good  authority,  that  the  number  of 
problems  demanding  solution  will  increase  ad  infinitum,  or  at 
auy  rate  in  geometrical  progression,  as  time  goes  on.  So,  with 
ever-increasing  experiments  the  least  important  of  which  hears 
infinite  results,  we  ought  indeed  some  day  to  he  freed  from 
disease ;  hut,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  desideratum  is  that  the  time  shall  be  infinite. 

The  gist  of  the  next  chapter,  on  “  Our  Rights  over  Animals,” 
seems  to  be  contained  in  the  following  sentence : — “  So  far,  the 
general  principle  of  dealing  with  animals,  which  is  in  a  vague 
way  accepted  by  most  humane  persons,  hut  seldom  distinctly 

*  Physiological  Cruelty;  or,  Fact  v.  Fancy.  By  “  Pliilanthropos.”  London: 
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formulated,  seems  to  be  that  we  may  kill,  inconvenience,  or  pain 
them,  for  any  benefit,  convenience,  or  pleasure  to  ourselves,  but 
that  the  pain  must  be  within  moderate  limits  (of  course,  un¬ 
defined),  and  that  it  must  form  no  element  in  our  pleasure  for 
•which  the  author  proposes  “  to  substitute  the  far  stricter  rule, 
that  we  must  commit  no  cruelty  towards  them,— defining  cruelty 
as  the  infliction  of  pain  without  an  adequate  good  object.”  Why 
“  the  advance  of  physiological  knowledge  ”  should  be  regarded 
as  an  adequate  good  object,  more  than  any  other  benefit  or  con¬ 
venience  is  not  explained ;  and  since  by  the  former  rule  the  p.iiu 
is,  at  any  rate,  kept  “  within  moderate  limits,”  while  we  have  no 
mention  of  such  limitation  in  the  latter,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  animals  would  appreciate  the  “  far  stricter  rule,” 
especially  if  physiologists  were  to  bo  sole  judges  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  object.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  next  chapter,  which 
deals  with  the  question,  “  What  is  Vivisection  p”  is  taken  up 
with  irrelevant  matter  about  other  methods  of  research.  When 
at  length  we  come  to  the  point,  we  learn  that  “in  the  few 
cases  where  pain  must  he  giveD,  it  is  generally  very  slight.”  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  the  Parliamentary  reports  are  quoted  ; 
hut  these  are  compiled  from  information  supplied  by  the 
vivisectors  themselves,  and  do  not,  moreover,  establish  the 
author’s  statement.  We  canuot  congratulate  him  on  this  part 
of  his  hook. 

With  the  author’s  remarks  on  the  inconsistency  of  our  laws 
with  regard  to  animals,  we  can  fully  agree.  What  could  be  less 
satisfactory  than  that  a  law  nominally  to  protect  animals 
should  have  been  turned  into  a  means  for  licensing  the  very 
persons  whose  acts  first  made  it  necessary  to  legislate  ? 
From  the  final  chapter  we  learn,  amongst  other  “facts,”  that 
“  deductions  drawn  both  from  bed-side  observation  and  dissec¬ 
tions  may  remain  vague  and  inconclusive,  while  one  series  of 
experiments  upon  a  living  animal  would  either  confirm  or  dis¬ 
prove  them.  But  at  the  touch  of  experiment,  theory  crystallises 
into  fact.”  All  our  reading  in  the  works  of  vivisectors  has  gone 
to  show  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  The  author’s 
description  of  physiology  without  vivisection  seems  to  us  very 
aptly  to  describe  that  method  of  investigation,  as  exemplified  in 
their  own  books, — A  vague  and  hazy  pseudo-science,  working 

by  guess,  rashly  trying  by-paths  in  the  dark . taking  up 

a  theory  to-day  and  dropping  it  to-morrow,  nebulous,  incon¬ 
sequent,  untrustworthy.” 


SOME  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  general  interest  and  opportuneness  of  its  articles,  the 
Fortnightly  Review  of  this  month  is  considerably  ahead  of  the 
other  magazines.  It  leads  off  with  two  articles  on  the  Egyptian 
and  Suez-Canal  policy  of  the  Government.  The  first  is  by  M. 
Leon  Say,  a  Frenchman  of  liberal  and  enlightened  opinions, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  If  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  read  his  paper,  they 
will  no  longer  wonder  that  anybody  should  imagiue  that  negotia¬ 
tions  affecting  the  Suez  Canal  and  M.  de  Lesseps  can  have  any 
connection  with  questions  of  high  policy.  “  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,”  says  M.  Lc-on  Say,  “  is  one  of  the  glories  of  France. 
The  country  knows  that  the  total  value  of  the  nation  is 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  she  counts  him  among  her  sons.  lie 
has  shared  his  personal  renown  with  his  fatherland,  and  every 
one  in  France  feels  that  whatever  happens  to  him  attains  the 
proportions  of  a  national  event.  In  thinking  of  him,  men 
spontaneously  repeat  the  saying  of  Terence :  ‘  Naught  that 
affects  him  is  indifferent  to  us.’”  And  this  “national  affec¬ 
tion  ”  for  the  man,  M.  Leon  Say  proceeds  to  explain,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  great  achievement  has  been  on  Egyptian  soil. 
An  equally  great,  or  even  greater,  achievement  elsewhere  — on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  example — would  not  have  roused 
the  same  national  interest.  “And  the  reason  is  that  Egypt 
has  always  filled,  and  still  fills,  every  imagination  in  France ; 
and  that  the  traditions  of  France,  ever  revived  by  new 
events,  incessantly  carry  her  thoughts  back  to  the  hanks  of 
the  Nile.  Thus,  when  M.  de  Lesseps  was  seen  planting  upon 
this  spot  the  banner  of  bis  noble  enterprise,  he  was  deemed  to 
be  France  herself,  in  one  phase  of  her  natural  evolution.”  So 
that  “  nothing  could  efface  from  the  French  mind  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  national  dignity  to  be  upheld  in  all  that  affects 
the  great  work  to  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  bound  his  name.” 
This  is  not  written  by  a  vapouring  Chauvinist,  hut  by  a  cool 
and  clear-headed  French  economist,  who  knows  England  well; 
4nd  respects  and  esteems  her.  M.  Leon  Say,  however,  admits 
'"Lhat  by  deserting  England  in  the  crisis  of  the  Egyptian  com¬ 


plications  France  forfeited  her  right  to  an  equal  voice  with 
England  in  Egyptian  affairs.  But  this  very  consciousness 
makes  her  all  the  more  jealous  in  respect  of  whatever  moral 
inlluence  still  remains  to  her.  So  long  as  the  Suez  Canal 
remains  substantially  French,  the  amour-propre  of  France,  M. 
Leon  Say  thinks,  will  be  satisfied.  She  asks  no  more  than  that 
France  in  Egypt,  whether  she  “  be  the  guest  of  the  Khedive  or 
of  the  Empress  of  India,  has  a  right  to  be  treated  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  due  to  an  old  ally  and  friend.”  Not  that  M.  Say 
would  at  all  object  to  equitable  concessions  to  the  legi¬ 
timate  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  British  shipowners- 
All  that  he  bargains  for  is  that  the  Canal  should  remain 
essentially  French.  He  enters  into  speculations  as  to  the 
possibility  of  France  requiting  this  concession  on  the  part  of 
England  by  redressing  the  balance  in  the  matter  of  silver 
currency  in  India.  “  Having  the  same  currency  as  India,  she  can 
bring  back,  via  Suez,  to  Europe  all  that  might  c  caps  by  way  of 
America  and  California.”  Another  consideration  is  that 
“  Europe  will  more  and  more  have  its  granaries  beyond  its 
boundaries.  Where  shall  we  place  them  ?  With  the  help  of 
France,  and  by  means  of  the  highway  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Eng¬ 
land  can  place  them  in  India,”  which,  in  M.  Leon  Say’s 
opinion,  is  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  Europe  in  that 
commodity.  Practically,  M.  Leon  Say’s  article  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  is  a  conclusive  reply  to  Mr.  Edward  Dicey’s  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Dicey’s  proposal  is 
based  on  “the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan”  of  substituting 
might  for  right.  He  affirms  dogmatically  that  SI.  de  Lesseps’s 
“  monopoly  has  no  existence  in  fact;  that  even  if  it  did  exist,” 
“the  rescission  of  the  monopoly  is  demanded  on  grounds  of 
general  utility,  in  the  interest  of  the  world’s  trade,  of  which 
England  is  the  chief  representative and,  lastly,  “  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  England  a3  master  of  India  and  occupier  of  Egypt 
makes  the  possession  of  the  Canal  of  such  importance  to  her,  as 
to  justify  her  in  insisting  upon  the  water  highway  to  the  East  being 
placed  under  her  control.”  The  Khedive  is  assumed  to  be  so  much 
of  a  puppet  in  our  hands,  that  any  opposition  on  his  part  is  left 
out  of  the  reckoning.  But  the  Sultan  P  He  must  be  bribed  into 
acquiescence,  replies  Mr.  Dicey;  and  if  that  should  not  suffice> 
“the  sanction  of  the  Porte  can  be  still  more  easily  dispensed 
with.”  What  would  Mr.  Dicey  say  of  such  political  morality, 
if  he  fouud  it  applied  by  a  Kussiau  publicist  to  the  acquisition 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Czar  ?  But  what  about  Frauce  ?  Mr- 
Dicey  reminds  us  that  M.  Waddingtou,  when  in  England  six 
years  ago,  assured  all  our  leading  statesmen  that  “  the  feeling 
in  France  about  Egypt  is  so  intense,  that  any  attempt  to 
dislodge  her  will  give  rise  to  a  bitterness  of  resentment  against 
England  wbicb  will  render  any  co-operation  between  the  two 
countries  impossible  for  years  to  come.”  Mr.  Dicey  patronis- 
ingly  vouches  for  the  “good  faith  of  M.  Wadd'ngton;”  but  Mr. 
Dicey  knows  Frenchmen  better.  “Englishmen,  as  I  believe, 
make  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  Frenchmen  regard  the  Suez 
Canal  with  the  same  feeling  as  a  similar  work  would  be  re¬ 
garded  by  us,  if  it  had  been  constructed  by  this  country.  The 
self- concentration  which  constitutes  tlie  strength  of  France 
renders  her  almost  incredibly  indifferent  to  all  interests  which 
lie  outside  her  own  area.”  Let  Mr.  Dicey  read  M.  Leon  Say's 
article,  and  then  tell  us  whether  he  thinks  he  understands 
Frenchmen  better  than  M.  Leon  Say.  Mr.  Dicey  does  not 
recommend  us  to  appropriate  the  Suez  Canal  without 
any  compensation  to  M.  de  Lesseps’s  Company  ;  but 
ho  suggests  that  the  British  Government  should  give 
the  Company  £30,000,000,  “  exclusive  of  the  amount  paid 
for  the  Khedive’s  shares  in  1875,”  and  theu  appropriate 
their  property.  Setting  aside  the  morality  of  this  advice,  the 
wonder  is  that  any  sane  mau  should  have  succeeded  iu  persuad¬ 
ing  himself  that  it  is  practicable.  Mr.  Water  field's  paper,  on 
“  The  Negotiations  with  M.  de  Lesseps,”  is  a  temperate  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  in  a  sense  hostile  to  M.  de  Lesseps’  claims. 
But  the  reader  should  read  with  it  Mr.  Keid’s  very  able  paper 
on  “  The  Suez-Canal  Question  ”  iu  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Next  to  the  Suez-Canal  question  in  present  interest  is  Dr. 
Creighton’s  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  “  The  Importa¬ 
tion  of  Disease.”  Dr.  Creighton  makes  out  a  strong  case  for 
thinking  that  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  is  not  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease,  spreading  from  auimal  to  animal  like  small-pox, 
but  may,  on  the  contrary,  break  out  spontaneously  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  Dr.  Creighton,  therefore,  inclines  to  the  belief— and 
he  cites  the  high  authority  of  the  eminent  Professor  Virchow 
on  his  side— that  stringent  rules  against  the  importation  of 
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foreign  cattle  are  of  no  avail,  at  least  as  regards  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  And  of  still  less  avail,  in  his  opinion,  are  quaran¬ 
tines  and  cordons  sanitaires  as  precautions  against  cholera. 
He  gives  some  striking  statistics  and  facts,  which  go  far  to 
show  that  all  such  precautions  are  positively  mischievous,  and 
really  intensify  and  propagate  the  disease. 

Both  the  Fortnightly  Review  and  the  Nineteenth  Century 
have  articles  on  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  “Beal  Lord  Byron,’’  the 
former  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Venables,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Froude.  In 
both  articles  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  chastised  severely ;  but  Mr. 
Froude’s  punishment  is  likely  to  leave  its  mark  not  only  on 
the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  but  still  more  on  the 
memory  of  Lord  Byron.  Some  of  the  insinuations  of  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  were  calculated  to  stain  the  memory  of  Shelley  with 
infamy.  Sir  Percy  Shelley  was  thus  constrained  to  place  in 
Mr.  Froude’s  hands  documents  which  clear  the  memory  of  his 
relative,  the  poet,  but  which  also  convict  Byron  of  meanness 
and  untruthfulness  amounting  to  dishonour.  Mr.  Venables  has 
fallen  into  several  inaccuracies,  as  he  will  see  by  reading  Mr. 
Froude’s  article,  and  the  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Lord  Lytton’s  second  article  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly ,  on  “  The  Stage  in  Belation  to  Literature,”  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  suggestive;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion,  with  occasional  inaccuracies,  in  Captain  Conder’s  paper  on 
“France  and  Syria.”  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  as  might  be  expected, 
takes  the  colonial  view  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea;  and 
Mr.  Clark  takes,  as  naturally  perhaps,  the  Boer  view  of  the 
Transvaal  cpiestion.  Both  papers,  however,  are  well  worth 
reading.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Macrea’s  article 
on  “Criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Englishmen  in  India,”  and 
need  only  say  here  that  it  is  the  most  succinct  and  lucid 
exjoosition  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  Mr.  Ilbcrt’s  Bill  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  England.  Mr.  Macrea  is  himself  an  English 
barrister  practising  in  India,  and  therefore  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge  and  experience.  He  is  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  for  reasons  of  policy  as  well  as  justice. — The  writer  of  the 
two  previous  articles  on  the  Badical  party  returns  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  month’s  Fortnightly ,  and  sets  himself  to  explain  the 
machinery  on  which  the  Badical  programme  must  be  carried 
out.  This  consists  of  manhood  suffrage,  redistribution  of  seats 
based  on  scrutin  de  liste,  and  payment  of  Members.  He  meets 
the  objection  that  this  last  article  of  the  Badical  creed  would  be 
likely  to  “vulgarise  the  people’s  House,  and  would  deteriorate 
its  social  qualities,”  with  the  question  whether  the  demeauour 
of  men  like  Earl  Percy  and  Lord  Folkestone,  or  that  of  Mr. 
Broadhurst  and  Mr.  Burt,  is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  the  man¬ 
ners  and  social  amenities  of  Parliament.  Such  a  question,  how¬ 
ever,  only  shows  that  a  selection  of  names  can  be  so  made  as  to 
tell  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change  as  well  as  against  it.  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  deny  this ;  but  that  does  not  show 
that  the  raising  up  of  a  great  class  of  purely  professional 
politicians  would  not  in  jure  the  British  Parliament.  The  present 
article  is  to  be  followed  next  month  by  an  article  “  containing  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  legislative  action,  which,  in  subsequent 
numbers,  will  be  examined  and  explained  in  detail.”  The  review 
of  “Home  and  Foreign  Politics”  is  able  and  fair.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Escott  has  furnished  his  readers  this  month  with  an 
interesting  and  admirably  selected  bill  of  fare. 

There  are  several  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Cent  uryhesides  those 
on  which  we  have  already  commented  which  will  be  found  to  be  of 
interest,  such  as  Miss  Nightingale’s,  on  “  Our  Indian  Steward¬ 
ship,”  “  The  German  and  British  Armies,”  by  Captain  Hozier, 

“  The  Cholera  and  our  Water  Supply,”  by  Dr.  Franklaud,  and 
“France  and  the  Slave-trade  in  Madagascar,”  by  Mr.  Goodrich. 
Mr.  Holyoake’s  “American  and  Canadian  Notes”  are  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  this  month  contains  nothing  striking,  either 
in  its  subjects  or  in  their  treatment.  Mr.  Pearson’s  speculations 
on  “  After  Death  ”  we  may,  perhaps,  discuss  separately,  but 
must  add  here  that  he  altogether  misstates  both  “  the  doctrine  of 
Churchmen  ”  and  of  the  early  Christians  on  that  subject.  Like 
many  others,  Mr.  Pearson  confounds  the  eschatology  of  his¬ 
torical  and  ecclesiastical  Christianity  with  the  repulsive  escha¬ 
tology  of  Calvin. 

The  Contemporary  Review  of  this  month  is  hardly  up  to  the 
mark.  We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Beid’s  valuable  article  on 
“  The  Suez  Canal  Question.”  Besides  this  and  one  other,  there 
is  no  aiticle  on  topics  of  the  day.  Mr.  Froude  is  always  worth 
reading,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  and  his  pen  has  lost 
none  of  its  cunning  in  his  second  article  on  Luther.  Mr.  Michael 


Davitt  contributes  an  interesting  and  suggestive  articleon  ‘Penal 
Servitude,”  written  with  great  moderation,  good  sense,  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Lilly’s  “  Saints  of  Islam”  will 
interest  students  of  that  politico-religious  system ;  and  Mr. 
Llewelyn  Davies  criticises  with  acuteness  and  ability  M. 
Benan’s  most  egotistical  and  interesting  autobiography.  Mr. 
Haggard’s  article,  on  “  Europeans  and  Natives  in  India,” 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Macrea’s  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  It  is  an  able  defence  of  Mr.  Ilbcrt’s 
Bill. 

It  evidently  takes  a  long  time  to  awaken  the  “  dormant  talent  ” 
of  the  Tory  party,  at  least  in  the  pages  of  the  National  Review. 
There  is  not  an  article  in  this  number  which  rises  above  medio¬ 
crity — few  which  reach  it — nor  is  there  one  which  discusses 
any  of  the  subjects  of  the  day,  except  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart’s 
on  “National  Education.”  Tory  writers  of  name  appear  to 
prefer  the  pages  of  other  magazines  for  their  contributions,  at 
least  this  month,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
generous  desire  to  leave  the  National  Review  as  a  field  for  the 
resurgent  energies  of  the  “  dormant  talents.”  Nor  will  poverty  of 
subjects  and  of  treatment  be  held,  even  in  Conservative  minds,  to 
be  atoned  for  by  rabid  violence  of  language  towards  political 
opponents.  Mr.  Ilbert's  Bill  is  described  as  “  negotiations  with 
Brahminical  disloyalty.”  The  Suez  Canal  “  provisional  scheme  ” 
was  “  an  idiotically  bad  bargain  for  English  merchants 
and  shipowners.”  If  Mr.  Gladstone  “  got  his  deserts,  he 
would  be  driven  from  public  life.”  “  He  does  not  know  what 
love  of  country  means.”  “  He  is  not  a  patriot  ” — a  super¬ 
fluous  piece  of  information,  one  would  think,  after  the  previous 
sentence  ;  “  all  the  resources  of  his  nature,  and  all  the  expedients 
of  his  intelligence  ” — -  which  are  not  included,  apparently, 
among  “  all  the  resources  of  his  nature  ’’—are  not  employed 
“  for  the  advantage  of  England,  but  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
colossal  self-love.”  He  is  “the  curse  of  his  country.”  In 
short,  the  Cabinet  does  not  contain  one  statesman,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  “  and  his  colleagues  have  no  real  touch  of  the  reason 
and  serious  wishes  of  their  countrymen.”  But  it  is  no  wonder 
that  writers  who  are  too  angry  to  master  the  details  of  political 
events  passing  before  their  eyes  should  fail  to  gauge  the  minds 
and  characters  or  understand  the  policy  of  their  opponents. 
The  editors  talk  repeatedly  of  M.  de  Lesseps’s  claim  to  “  an 
absolute  and  eternal  monopoly  ”  in  piercing  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  the  eternity  in  question  being,  in  fact,  bounded  by  a  term 
of  ninety-nine  years.  The  metaphors,  too,  of  the  dual  editorship 
are  as  confused  as  their  reasoning  and  facts.  “The  Govern¬ 
ment,”  we  are  told,  “are  reaping  distinct  benefit  from  the  variety 
and  multiplicity  of  their  blunders.”  The  public  thus  become  as 
“  much  embarrassed  and  baffled  as  a  man  finds  himself  to  be 
who  tries  to  drive  half-a-dozen  cows  out  of  a  field  into  which 
they  have  all  broken  at  the  same  time.”  We  are  thus  left  to 
conclude  that  the  “  baffled  ”  man  in  question,  failing  to  drive 
out  the  intruders,  suddenly  changes  his  mind,  and  persuades 
himself  that  the  presence  of  the  cows  in  his  field  is  a  “  distinct 
benefit.”  It  is  from  no  ill-will  to  the  National  Revieiv  that  we 
make  these  observations.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  welcome 
with  pleasure  a  magazine  which  should  discuss  contemporary 
politics  with  temper  and  ability  from  a  Tory  point  of  view.  But 
wild  and  insensate  vituperation  is  not  discussion. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  and  some  profitable  reading 
to  be  got  out  of  the  cheaper  Magazines  this  month,  although  the 
languid  quarter  has  begun.  Rlaclcwood  is  mixed  ;  its  political 
article,  “  Liberal  Subservience  to  France  and  its  Besults,”  is  not 
very  violent,  while  it  is  more  than  commonly  dull ;  so  that  our 
old  friend  fails  to  amuse  us  so  much  as  usual.  0  n  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  capital  paper  on  the  late  King  Mtesa,  of  Ugauda,  an 
African  potentate  who  has  never  ceased  to  interest  Europeans 
since  he  was  introduced  to  them  by  Captain  Speke  more  than 
twenty  years  ago;  also  a  curious  description  of  the  Belka  Arabs. 
Most  authentic  accounts  of  the  Desert  tribes  are  disenchanting ; 
this  one  is  no  exception.  The  dignified  Sheik,  who,  after  lavish¬ 
ing  lofty  sentiments  upon  the  travellers,  decamps  with  their 
pewter  teapot  in  his  saddle-bag,  disappoints  us  as  much  as  Mr. 
Sala’s  noble  Indian  chief.  A  criticism  of  three  recent  French 
novels  and  Coppee’s  “  Yingt  Coutes  Nouveaux  ”  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  common-place  production,  strangely  below  the  usual  ^ 
standard  of  similar  articles  in  Rlaclcwood. 

So  vast  an  amount  of  nonsense  has  of  late  been  talked  and 
written  about  actors  and  dramatic  matters  generally,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  in  Macmillan  the  cool  and  discriminating 
remarks  of  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  “  On  Some  Decent  Theatric 
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■Criticisms,”  and  to  find  him  protesting  against  the  ridiculous 
exaggeration  which  surrounds  our  most  popular  modern  actors 
with  a  destructive  atmosphere  of  adulation,  and  would  persuade 
the  world  that  interpreters  of  Shakespeare  are  almost  the  poet’s 
peers.  The  writer  puts  the  moral  of  his  clever  essay  into  one 
telling  little  jwagraph,  as  follows He  who  clearly  under¬ 
stands  how  vast  the  gap  which  separates,  and  must  ever 
separate  the  actor  from  such  a  poet  as  Shakespeare,  will  have 
done  far  more  to  lessen  the  gap,  than  he  who  claims  for  himself 
a  place  with  the  poet  on  the  farther  side.”  “  A  Review  of  the 
Month,”  admirably  done— as  comprehensive  as  the  “  Quinzaiue  ” 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  more  crisp— is  an  attractive 
feature  of  Macmillan,  which  also  contains  a  very  pleasant 
article  called  “  Ranche  Life  in  the  Far  West.”  The  new  series 
of  Gornhill  does  not  remove  by  the  second  number  the  dubious 
impression  that  the  first  created.  We  fail  to  see  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  change  of  a  magazine  whose  chief  raison  d'etre 
was  a  refined  and  elevated  choice  of  literary  articles — for  we 
presume  any  magazine  could  have  procured  a  similar  class  of 
fiction  by  paying  at  the  same  rate  for  it— into  a  sixpenny  collec¬ 
tion  of  stories  and  papers  in  nowise  superior  to  the  Argosy, 
which  had  already  “the  sixpenny  public  ”  for  its  clientele.  The 
old  Gornhill  has  decidedly  left  a  gap ;  we  do  not  think  the 
new  Cornliill  has  found  one.  The  best  paper  in  number  two 
is  the  first,  a  vivid  and  sympathetic  description  of  scenes  at  a 
veterinary  college,  under  the  title  of  “  Some  Sick  Poor.” 

In  Time,  we  find  an  interesting  account,  by  Mr.  Dutton  Cook, 
of  two  notorious  criminals,  Wainewriglit  the  poisoner  (“Janus 
Weathercock  ”),  and  Madame  Lafarge.  It  is  strange  that  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  the  writer  makes  no  reference  to  the  well-known 
and  horrible  story  of  Waine weight’s  threat  to  the  dying  man 
whom  he  attended  in  the  prison  infirmary  at  Hobart  Town  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  second,  he  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  the  criminal.  Madame  Lafarge  was  liberated  from 
the  modified  imprisonment  which  her  state  of  health  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  her,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  when  he  became  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  died  very  shortly  afterwards,  in  an  obscure 
French  town,  tended  by  an  old  servant.  No  member  of  her 
family  visited  her  or  attended  her  funeral,  and  her  relatives 
forbade  any  inscription  to  be  placed  upon  the  slanting  cross 
which  marks,  but  does  not  indicate,  her  grave.  If  the  memoirs  of 
M.  Lachaud  are  ever  given  to  the  world,  we  shall,  no  doubt, 
learn  much  that  will  be  interesting  about  the  cause  celebre  which 
was  such  a  stepping-stone  to  fame  for  the  afterwards  great 
advocate.  Otherwise,  Time  is  rubbishy. 

Belgravia  is,  as  usual,  strong  in  fiction,  having  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  story  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  one  by  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy,  with  two  clever,  short 
stories,  and  a  “  dialogue”  by  Ouida,  besides.  Mr.  Phil.  Robin¬ 
son  on  feline  creatures,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  “The  Heptarchy  of 
the  Cats,”  is  as  felicitous  and  quaint  as  usual.  A  would-be 
historical  article,  called  “  How  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s  Crown 
was  Lost,”  is  “  weakness  indeed.”  Its  style  is  that  of  a  school¬ 
girl’s  essay,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  writer’s  knowledge  may  be 
tested  by  the  fact  that  she  is  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
member  of  the  “  elder  branch  ”  of  the  Bourbon  family,  except  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.  The  recent  dissensions  of  the  pretended 
movement  of  the  Legitimist  party  on  behalf  of  Don  Jaime 
might  have  corrected  her  history  to  that  extent. 

The  two  Roman  Catholic  magazines,  The  Month  and  Merry 
England,  are  fairly  up  to  their  respective  standards.  We  note  a 
very  fine  etching,  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  New  Law  Courts,  as  the  attractive  frontispiece  of  Merry 
England. 

Aunt  Judy  is  thoroughly  delightful.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
zeal,  spirit,  and  variety  with  which  this  periodical,  so  valuable 
to  the  young,  is  kept  up.  The  stories  are  very  good,  and  the 
competition  questions  interesting  and  attractive.  This  depart¬ 
ment  of  Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine  is  of  solid  educational  value. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  July.  (Longmans.)— This  seems  to  us  a 
number  of  more  than  ordinary  value  and  interest,  except  for  its 
straDge  deficiency  in  politics.  The  first  article,  “  Don  John  of  Austria,” 
is  nominally  a  review  of  a  work  by  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell,  really  an  original  essay  on  the  subject,  and  gives  with 
much  force  and  liveliness  of  writing  a  compendious  view  of  a 


striking  career.  It  is  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  historical 
nrticles  of  the  Review  s  best  days.  Another  historical  article, 

Charles  4  II.,”  sticks  more  closely  to  its  text,  the  Marquis  de 
Beancourt  s  “  Histoire  de  Charles  VII.”  With  these  may  be  ranked 
an  excellent  review  of  M.  Glasson’s  “  History  of  English  Law.” 
Science  is  represented  by  an  article  on  serpents ;  the  belles  lettres 
by  essays  on  the  “  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Stage,”  the 
conclusion  of  which  on  the  morality  of  the  stage  is  expressed 
with  admirable  force  and  gravity;  by  “  The  Angler’s  Library,”  and 

Pedigrees  and  Peerages.”  Some  very  valuable  information  is  given 
about  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the  rural  population  of 
Italy.  The  terrible  incubus  of  a  vast  military  expenditure  weighs 
upon  Italy  more  heavily  than  on  any  other  Continental  country,  and 
the  peasantry  seem  to  be,  for  this  and  for  other  reasons,  worse  off. 
The  political  writer  of  the  Review,  wearied,  he  tells  us,  of  English 
politics,— and  probably  not  very  loyal  to  Liberalism, — turns  to  the 
Far  East,  and  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Anam  and 
Tonquin. 

.4  Moment  of  Madness.  By  Florence  Marryat.  3  vols.  (F.  V. 
White  and  Co.) — This  is  a  collection  of  short  tales  and  miscellaneous 
papers,  that  have  done  service  before,  we  presume,  as  padding  for 
magazines.  The  motive  of  the  first  story  is  the  passion  of  a  married 
man  for  a  woman  not  his  wife.  The  second  repeats  the  incident,  with 
an  addition  which  we  cannot  but  think  makes  it  remarkably  offensive. 
Captain  Norton  (the  story  is  entitled  “  Captain  Norton’s  Diary  ”)  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  woman  who  comes  to  stay  with  him  and  his 
wife  ;  and  the  young  woman  falls  in  love  with  him.  There  is  not  the 
least  excuse,  in  domestic  unhappiness  or  in  any  other  conceivable 
reason.  It  is  an  act  of  sheer  fickleness  and  wantonness.  The  story 
ends  thus,  with  words  supposed  to  be  written  ten  years  afterwards  : 
“  There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  think  and  say  [to  his  wife,  we  sup¬ 
pose]  that  all  my  happiness  lay  buried  in  the  grave  of  Lionne ;  but  I 
have  lived  to  learn  and  believe  that  at  the  Last  Day  it  shall  rise  again, 
with  her  to  bloom,  ten  thousand  times  renewed,  in  heaven  !”  Was 
there  ever  anything  more  nauseous  ?  There  are  two  or  three  ghost 
stories,  fairly  good  of  their  kind  ;  and  some  miscellaneous  stories,  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  of  a  medium  quality.  Of 
course,  in  “Mother”  the  law  is  wrong.  If  Charles  Vere’s  father 
died  intestate,  the  real  property,  including  the  house,  came  to  him, 
and  the  wicked  wife  who  suddenly  reappears  had  no  right  over  it 
beyond  that  of  “  dower,”  and  certainly  could  not  turn  him  any  one 
out  of  it.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium’s  only  son,  and  one  or 
two  other  readable  papers.  “  In  propriae  personae,”  we  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  is  not  the  usual  form. 

We  must  be  content  with  acknowledging  a  work  any  detailed 
examination  of  which  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  province  to 
which  we  are  limited  in  these  columns.  In  The  New  Golden  Age 
(Blackwood  and  Sons),  Mr.  R.  Hogarth  Patterson  has  related  the 
history  of  gold  discoveries  since  1848,  discussing  simultaneously  “  the 
influence  of  the  precious  metals  upon  the  world.”  The  first  book 
deals  with  the  early  days  of  the  discovery,  both  in  California  and 
Australia ;  the  second  book  is  entitled  “  a  retrospect,”  and  gives  a 
history  of  the  precious  metals  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  third  book  treats  of  “  the  period  of  renewed  scarcity,” 
the  fourth  discusses  the  relative  effects  of  “cheap”  and  “dear” 
money,  the  fifth  shows  how  the  new  supplies  of  gold  brought  about  a 
vast  increase  of  commercial  enterprise.  An  appendix  supplies  figures 
of  gold  production  since  1492.  Mr.  Paterson’s  theory  that  increase 
of  gold  means  increase  of  wealth  certainly  derives  support  from 
income-tax  statistics.  In  1842,  each  penny  produced  £772,000.  In 
twelve  years  this  had  not  risen  higher  than  £809,000.  Then  came 
the  discovery  of  gold,  and  a  progressive  rise  till  the  sum  reached 
in  1879-80  was  £1,840,000. 

New  Editions.- — It  is  a  good  proof  that  the  race  of  those  who  buy 
books  is  still  sufficiently  numerous,  when  we  find  a  publisher  under¬ 
taking  so  serious  a  work  as  the  reissue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  edition 
of  Dryden.  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  The  Works  of  John 
Dryden,  with  Notes,  Life,  $'c->  l>y  Sir  Walter  Scott,  revised  and 
corrected  by  George  Saintsbury  (Paterson,  Edinburgh),  are  now 
before  us.  The  first  volume  contains  the  life,  the  second  some  of 
the  plays.  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  purpose  is  to  re-edit  the  whole  as,  it 
may  be  supposed,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  he  been  alive  to  do  it,  would 
have  re-edited  it.  He  makes  use  of  whatever  additional  materials 
have  come  to  hand  since  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  work  came  out,  Pepys’ 

“  Diary  ”  being  the  principal  item  ;  and  he  has  carefully  revised  the 
text.  Personally,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ordinary  editions 
of  Dryden  give  quite  as  much  as  we  wTant,  and  that  the  plays  might 
have  been  left  in  the  obscurity  to  which  a  common  consent  has  rele¬ 
gated  them.  Still,  if  a  complete  edition  was  to  come  out,  it  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands  than  Mr.  Saints¬ 
bury’s  ;  nor  could  it  have  had  a  more  handsome  form  than 

the  publishers  have  given  to  the  volumes  before  us. - We 

welcome  heartily  a  collection  by  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner  of  his 
works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  These  are  now  to  take  the  form  of  a  History  of  England, 
1603-1642,  which  is  to  extend  to  ten  volumes.  The  first  volume, 
reaching  down  as  far  as  the  year  1610,  is  now  before  us.  Professor 
Gardiner  has  had  at  his  disposal  much  additional  material,  manuscript 
and  other,  since  the  contents  of  this  volume  first  appeared,  and  they 
have  been  accordingly,  he  tells  ns,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  part 

rewritten. - Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  By  the 

late  Joseph  Payne.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Joseph  Frank  Payne,  M.D. 
(Longmans.)— Mr.  Payne  was  one  of  the  earliest  preachers  in  England 
of  a  doctrine  which  was  then  almost  new,  that  there  is  an  art  of 
teaching.  Here  we  have  collected  some  of  the  lectures  in  which  he 
set  forth  his  theory,  lectures  of  solid  value,  which  are  well  worth 

preserving  in  a  permanent  shape. - We  have  received  a  reprint  of 

the  Secrets  of  Angling,  by  “  J.  D.,”  1613,  with  an  introduction 
by  Thomas  Westwood.  (W.  Satchell  and  Co.) — Mr.  Westwood 
proves,  satisfactorily,  it  would  seem,  that  “  J.  D.”  was  a  certain 
John  Dennys,  of  Pucklechurch,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  This 
reprint  is  “  a  strictly  faithful  and  literal  transcript  of  the  edition  of 


1613.”  We  may  give,  as  a  specimen  of  “  J.  D.’s  ”  verse,  a  stanza  in 
which  he  describes  the  first  of  an  angler’s  three  requirements  : — 


1  The  first  is  Faith,  not  wavering  and  unstable, 

But  such  as  had  that  holy  Patriarch  old. 

That  to  the  Highest  was  so  acceptable. 

As  his  increase  and  offspiing  manifolde 
Exceeded  far  the  starres  innumerable. 

So  must  he  still  a  firms  persuasion  holde, 

That  where  as  waters,  brookes,  and  lakes  are  found. 
There  store  of  Fish  without  all  doubt  abound.” 


Alas  !  it  was  easier  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  for  our  ancestors  to 
have  faith,  than  for  ns. - XVII.  Opuscules,  by  Juan  de  Valdes, 


translated  from  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  edited  by  John  T.  Betts 
(Triibner  and  Co.) 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


DEATH. 


Absolon. — On  Monday,  July  33tli,  at  12  Wellington  Square,  S.W.,  Lizzie,  the 
loving  wife  of  Eugene  Absolon. 


I)  OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS 

V/  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  NINETY- NINTH  EXHIBITION  WILL 
CLOSE  on  SATURDAY,  Angn-t  4  h.  5  Pill  Mall 
East,  from  10  till  G.  Admi-sioii,  Is.  Iilastra'el 
Catalogue,  Is.  ALFRED  1).  FfttPl’,  Secretary. 

[10YAL  AG  RICUL  T  UR  A  L 

W)  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 


Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruct' on  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  wh  ch  it  3 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kiugscote.  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  AV.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyue,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Bight  H  -n.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGIA  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  tho 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  be2ins  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 


npiIE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 
X  MANCHESTER. 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the 
University  will  be  held  at  the  OWENS  COLLEGE, 
on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  and  the  following  days. 
This  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who  have 
Matriculated  (i.e.,  entered  their  Names  iu  the 
Register  of  the  Owens  College  an  1  of  the  University). 

For  detailed  information  regarding  Courses  of 
Study,  Degrees,  &o.,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Registrar. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


/  AUEEN’S 


VJ 


LONDON 


COLLEGE, 

(for  LADIES), 

43  and  45  HARLEY  STREET,  W. 

Tho  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  BEGIN  on 
MONDAY,  October  1st.  The  EXAMINATIONS  for 
Entrance  and  Scholarships  will  bo  held  on  Thursday, 
September  27th. 

The  School  for  Girls  under  14  will  Re-open  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24hh  ;  Entrance  Examination  on  Saturday, 
September  22ud.  There  are  Boarding  Houses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  College. 

After  the  middle  of  September,  the  Lady  Resident 
will  be  at  the  College  to  answer  enquiries.  Further 
informat  on  may  be  obtained  by  writing*  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  College. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

(for  LADIES), 

8  and  9  York  Placp,  Baker  Street,  AV. 

The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  lltli,  1883. 

The  College  provides  systematic  Instruction  by 
Professors  iu  the  Higher  Subjects,  and  there  are  Pro- 
pi  ratory  Classes  for  Junior  Students.  Sluglo  courses 
of  lectures  may  be  taken 

Students  are  Prepared  for  Matriculation,  and  for 
the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University 

of  London.  - 

Mr.  Pickering  wi'l  give  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Organic  Chemistry,”  on  Saturdays,  probably  at  10 
o’clock. 

Herr  AVeiss  will  conduct  a  CIa-:s  for  German  Con- 


ersation  on  Mondays,  at  11.10. 

M.  Esclangou  will  have  a  **  Cours  do  D'ction  ”  on 
S  aturdays.  at  2  50.  B.  SH  VDAVELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


'RS.  LAWRENCE,  FEAREGG 

HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON  PARK,  bas  Vacand  s 
for  Two  Resident  Pupils.  Classes  Reop  n  MONDAY, 
September  24.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs. 
LAWRENCE. 


OUGHBOROUGII  GIRLS’ 

_ i  GRAMMAR  SCHOO L,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Chairman — Tho  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

This  Endowed  School  fives. a  thorou'h  and  com¬ 
prehensive  E  incation.  It  is  a  ceun-e  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Fees,  £40  to  £44  per 
annum. 

For  Prospectus,  app  y  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 


INGFIELD,  BIRKDALE, 

3  SOUTHPORT. 

MISS  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  hetweeu  the  nges  of  Mx  and  Thirteen 
Yens.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  Bejin  SEPTEMBER 
28th.  Prospectuses  on  application.  References 
kindly  permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R  S.,  LL.D., 
&c.,  4  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London  ; 
Dr.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S  ,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens  ;  F.  Nettle  fold,  E?q.,  Streatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  Loudon,  S.E. ;  and  others. 


LEIGHTON  COLLEGE. 


M.A., 


Principal. — Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER, 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 

Secretary. 


QTONEYGATE  SCHOOL.  near 

k3  Leicester.— The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive 
BOYS  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to 
PREPARE  for  the  Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted 
by  experienced  Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The 
Classics  are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elementary 
Science.  Repcrence  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right 
non.  A.  J.  Munelella,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hou.  Sir 
John  Mellor.  School  REOPENS  for  the  WINTER 
TERM  on  THURSDAY.  September  20ch. 


ELIZABETH  COLLEGE, 


T 


HRINLTV  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

At  experienced  Ma-itcr  is  provided  lor  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  ami  German. 
Special  preparation  for  nil  Competitive  Examiua- 
ti<  ns,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terms,  G0-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


“|  NT  RANGE 

J  j  TRINITY  co 


_  .  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

JTj  TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  Stratford-on. 
Avon.  FOUR,  v  duo  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBE  R  7tb, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  daring  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


rnilE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

X  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Clii  dren  would 
here  find  a’ bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  tho  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  MBs  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  E  TROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  fur  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAM PHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  po-t  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantises  at  the  rate 
of  10s  ter  lOO.on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Olficc,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub'Cr  ptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


LADIES’  SCHOOL  TRANSFER,  in 

a  Good  Suburb. — Rece;pts,  £1,700;  20  Boarders, 
and  room  for  20  more;  14  Day  Pupils.  Price,  with 
furniture,  £800,  half  in  cash,  or  less,  if  all  Pupils  did 
not  remain.  Or  Partuership  would  be  entertained. — 
SECRETARY,  Scholastic  Association,  8  Lancaster 
Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


PARCELS 


POST. 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY,  Limited,  135  NEW  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON. 


C  I  R  C  U  L  A  T  I  N  G  L  I  R  R  A  R  Y . 


Owing  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Parcels  Po3t  and  the  Great  Reduction  in  Railway 
Charges,  Subscribers  can  obtain  a  Constant  and  Punctual  Supply  of  New  Books  as  cou- 
venient-ly  in  the  Country  as  in  London.  Town  Subscribers  can  be  Temporarily  Transferred 
to  the  Country  Department  without  extra  charge. 

£  s.  d.  Country  Subscriptions  from 

2  2  0  . FUR  FIVE  VOLUMES. 


An  Increased  Number  of  Volumes  is  Supplied  to  Subscribers  not  requiring  all  New  Books. 
£  s.  d.  Town  Subscriptions  from 


1 

15 


FOR  TWO  VOLUMES. 

FOR  THREE  VOLUMES,  with  Delivery. 


li  GUERNSRY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civ.l  Service,  Army,  Wool- 
wlch,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


\  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

;L  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  E  LON,  WI  N'CHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hnrslcy  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Term?,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Rorasey. 


SK1TES,  Godaiming  (formerly  a 
Charterhouse  B  arding-house). —  C. S.  JERRAM, 
M.A.,  IV  >rc.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  tho  Public  School?. 


(  1 HARLES  DAVISON,  B.A.,  late 

Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  13th 
W raugier,  1881,  PREPARES  PUBILS  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Army,  Public  Schools,  and  othei  Examina¬ 
tion?. — Address,  7  Ferns  Road,  Stratford,  E. 


f\  IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

VT  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  M  stress.— Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the.  am  mut  of  £il0  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Bo  irding-house,  11 
Hghfield,  M  mningham;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


gT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 


O  COMPANY  (Limited). 

ST.  LEONARD’S  SCHOOL,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B. 
Head  M  stress — Miss  DO  YE,  Certificated  Student  of 
Girtoa  College,  Cambridge. 

This  SCH  OL  provides  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN  a  thorough  EDUCATION  at  a 
moderate  cost.  HOT’SE  GIRLS  receive  I  from  the 
age  of  Nine.  NEXT  TERM  begius  on  3rd  October. 


QCHOOL,  WANTED  to  PURCHASE. 

O  (High-class.)— An  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  in 
good  honours,  wants  a  thoroughly  good  School,  or 
Share  in  one.  Capital  to  £5,000. — Send  full  particulars 
to  the  SECRETARY,  Sch Mastic,  Clerical,  and  Medical 
Associ  ition,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


Prospectus  on  application. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  TIIE  WEEK. 


HANDY  VOLUMES 


FOR  TOURISTS. 


Abbott  (T.  K.),  The  Elements  of  Logic.  12mo  . (Sirapkin  &  Co.)  3/0 

Ashenburst  (T.  R.),  Textile  Fabrics,  12mo  . (Cassell  A  Co.)  4/6 

Bate  (G  ),  Heathen  Testimony  to  Bible  Facts,  12mo . (Hamilton)  2/0 

Burton  (J.)»  Sermons  on  Christian  Life,  8vo  .(Hamilton)  7/6 

Collins  (M.  and  F.),  Blacksmith  and  Scholar,  12 mo  .  ..(Chatto  &  Windus)  2/0 

Collins  (M.  and  F  ),  Yon  Play  Me  False,  l2ino . (Chatto  &  Windus)  2  0 

Connell  (A.  K.),  Economic  Revolution  of  India,  cr  8vo . (C.  Iv.  Paul  &  Co.)  4/6 

Derwent  ( J.  L.),  Our  Lady  of  Tears,  12m  >  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/0 

Drydeu,  Poetical  Works  of,  ed.  by  Saintsbury,  Yds.  3  and  4  (Simpkin) — each  10/6 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  One  by  One,  i2mo . . (Chatto  &  Windus)  2  0 

Gill,  Whitehall  Readers,  Standard  VII.,  12 mo  . (Gill)  2  6 

Gillmore  (P  ),  Travel,  War,  and  Shipwreck,  cr  8vo  . (Griffith  &  Fan  an)  3/6 

Heaton  (J.  H.),  Canonisation  at  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  4to  . (Cassell  &  Co.)  3/6 

Holmes  (E.  M.),  Confirmat  on  Class  Book,  cr  8vo  . (Parker)  2  6 

Houstoun  (Mrs.),  Sink  or  Swim,  12ino . . (White)  2/0 

Jay  (W.  M.  L.),  Holden  with  the  Cords,  cr  Svo . .  (Griffith  &  Pari  an)  3  6 

Lang  (J.  M.),  Life  :  Is  it  Worth  Living  ?  cr  Svo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3  6 

Lightwood  (J.  M.),  Nature  of  Positive  Law,  Svo . . ...(Macmillan)  12/6 

Moore  (G.  G.),  The  Legacy,  cr  8vo  . (Remington)  7/6 

Muller  (G.),  Preaching  Tours,  cr  8vo  . (Nisbet)  3  6 

Official  Guide  to  the  Midland  Railway  (The),  12mo  . .  (Cassell  &  Co.)  2/6 

Ejckwick  Papers  (The),  in  Shorthand,  cr  8vo . (Pitman)  3  6 

Robertson  (W.),  Text-book  of  Equine  Medicine,  Svo  . (Bailliere)  25/0 

Saward  (B.  C  ),  Decorative  Painting,  cr  Svo . (Bazaar  Office)  7  6 

Selkirk  (J.  B.),  Poems,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  7/6 

Shadwell  (A.),  Ai chitectural  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  cr  Sro  ...(Parker)  6/0 

Shakesperds  Works,  Yol.  11,  parchment  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6  0 

So  Happy,  by  “G.  O.  A.,”  4to  . (Dean)  3/6 

Spurgeon  (C.  H.),  Present  Truth,  cr  Svo  . (Passmore)  3  6 

Woolson  (C.  F.),  For  the  Major,  cr  8vo . . (S.  Low  &  C<>.)  5  0 

Wooton  (E.),  Guide  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  &o.,  cr  Svo  . (Bazaar  Office)  15,0 


PHILIP^  HANDY  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of 

ENGLAND,  a  Series  of  43  Maps,  showing  the  Roads.  Railways,  Country  Seats, 
Parishes,  Rivers,  Lakes,  ;  with  a  Railway  Map  of  England;  forming  a 
usefitl  Guide  for  the  Angler,  Sportsman,  or  Tourist.  New  Edition,  with 
Consulting  Index,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3,  6J. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of 

SCOTLAND  a  Senes  of  32  Maps,  showing  tho  Roads,  Railways,  Country 
beats,  Parishes,  Rivers  and  Lakes,  &0.j  with  a  Railway  Map  of  Scotland, 
and  a  Consulting  Index.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of 

IRELAND,  a  Series  of  33  Maps,  showing  the  Roads,  Railways,  Country  Seats 
Parishes,  Rivers,  Lakes,  ice. ;  with  a  Railway  M  ,p  of  Ireland,  and  a  Con¬ 
sulting  Index.  Crown  Svo,  neatly  bound  in  clo  h,  3a  61. 


PHILIPS’ 

WALES, 

bound  in  cloth,  2s  6d 


HANDY  ATLAS  of  NORTH  and  SOUTH 

Senes  _uf  16  Maps  with  Consulting  Index.  Crown  8vo,  neatly 


London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON, 

1  SALISBURY  COURT,  FLEET  STREET. 


HANDY  MAPS  FOR  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 


Reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Paoe,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . .£10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column. . . . £3  10  0 

Half-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  fora  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


PHILIPS’  SERIES  of  COUNTY  MAPS  of  ENGLAND, 

showing  the  Railways  and  Stations,  Road--,  Canals,  Rivers,  Boundaries  of 
Divisions,  Hundreds,  Parishes,  Ac.  Size,  15  inches  by20iuehes.  Folded  in 
neat  cloth  case,  Is  each ;  or  dissected  on  cloth  and  in  case,  2s  each. 


LIST  OF  THE  MAPS. 


Bedford. 

Huntingdon. 

Surrey. 

Berks. 

Kent. 

Sussex. 

Buckingham. 

Lancashire. 

Warwick. 

Cambridge. 

Leicester  and  Rutland. 

Westmoreland. 

Cheshire. 

Lincoln. 

Wiltshire. 

Cornwall. 

Middlesex. 

Worcester. 

Cumberland. 

Monmouth. 

Yorkshire,  North-West. 

Derby. 

Norfolk. 

Yorkshire,  North-Fast. 

Devon. 

Northampton. 

Yorkshire,  South-West. 

Dorset. 

Northumberland. 

Yorkshire,  South-East. 

Durham. 

Nottingham. 

Essex. 

Oxford. 

North  Wales. 

Gloucester. 

Shropshire. 

South  Wales. 

Hampshire. 

Somerset. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Hereford. 

Stafford. 

Isle  of  Man. 

Hertford. 

Suffolk. 

Channel  Islands. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR." 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 6  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6 _  0  15  3  0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 _ 0  8  2 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON, 

1  SALISBURY  COURT,  FLEET  STREET. 

Published  this  day,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


L I  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  AUTUMN  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FI  NISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

&  Chesham  louse,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  -134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ROWLANDS’ 

0D0NT0 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragr.nco  to  the  breath.  It  is  by  far  the 
best 

TOOTH  POWDER, 

aud  contains  no  mineral  acid  or  gritty  substances. 
Ask  anywhere  for 

ROWLANDS*  ODONTO, 
the  original  and  only  genuine. 


APOLLINARIS. 


"  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI- 
NAIUS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
— Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

r 0  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


INCHBRACKEN:  A  Novel. 

By  ROBERT  CLELAND. 


Glasgow :  WILSON  and  McCORMICK,  Saint  Vincent  Street. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTEEIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  he  perfectly  adju  ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  gla  st3,  togethe  -  w:th  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  gener  .lly  employed  by  the  me  e  v  ndor,  ;s  the  eau'-e  of  most  ca3os  of 
blindn-ss  sinf  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— “I  have  tried 
tho  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  bat  the  spectacles  you  hava 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  I’rofe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes “  The  Spectaclos  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  aud 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  nr  mo,  ancl  tho  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes : — “ I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  cuulil  h  tve  boon  so  much  improve  1  aud  relieved  at  my  ago 
(82).  I  can  uotv  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  tho 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
l  sq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  O.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  au  1  (  olce 
Com,  any,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &o.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREE  f,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lauranc  ’.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  post  free.  City  Branch — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAP3LDK. 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  SOUTH 

WALES  and  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(To  be  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  w.th  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Grant  of  £4,000  per  annum.) 

President — LordAberdare  Principal  —  J.  Viriarau 
Vice-President— Mr. Henry  Jones,  B.  A.  Oxon.  B.Sc. 

Richard,  M.P.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  Uni- 

Treasurer — Sir  II.  Hussey  versify  College, London. 

Vivian,  Ba*  t.,  M  P. 

ELECTION  of  PROFESSORS. 

The  COUNCIL  ELEC  V  are  now  prepared  to  Appomt 
PROFESSORS,  LECTURERS,  and  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TORS  as  follows : — 

PROFESSOR  of  GREEK. 

PROFESSOR  of  LATIN. 

PROFESSORof  MATHEMATICS  and  ASTRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR  of  LOGIC  and  PHILOSOPHY. 
PROFESSOR  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERA¬ 
TURE,  and  HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR  of  CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR  of  BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER  on  WELSH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

LECTURER  on  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  on  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  and 
LITERATURE. 

LECTURER  on  MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR  in  PHYSTCS. 
DEMONSTRATOR  in  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chair  of  Physics  will  be  tilled  by  the  Principal, 
and  the  Appointments  t)  the  Chairs  of  Celtic,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

The  Stipend  of  each  Professor  will  be  £300  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  Lecturers  as  f  dlows  :  —  Welsh, 
£100 ;  Music,  £100;  French,  £50;  German,  £50.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Fees  will  be  divided  amongst  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Lecturers.  The  Salary  of  ei-ch  Demon¬ 
strator  will  be  £120  per  annum. 

The  Principal  and  the  Professors  will  form  the 
Senate  of  the  College. 

It  is  intended  to  Open  the  College  early  in  October. 
Applications,  containing  a  full  statement  of 
qualifications,  age,  and  experience,  together  with 
testimonials  and  personal  references,  must  bo  in  the 
hands  of  the  Registrar  before  MONDAY  NOON, 
August  20th,  accompanied  by  50  printed  copies,  for 
distribution  among  the  Council.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

IVOR  JAMES,  Registrar. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  July,  1883. 


Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master — Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


TLERAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

1  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables.  —  Address,  the  MANAGER. _ 

Ben  rhydding.  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
B  LISHMENT  is  situated  in  1  he  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. 


B 


RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


s 


1 OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


►  OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 

SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


ESSE 


rnURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


j^PEUD 


iVLITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


B1 


RYANT  AND 


MATS  M 


ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MAY’S  M 


ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MAY’S  M 


ATCHES. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OE  IMITATIONS  OP 


LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  PERRIN  S’. 

•„*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“  THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES. 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANCE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  BUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

%*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  sec  that  eo  other  is  substituted  fur  it. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


£1,. 500, 000 
£910,000 
£3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  ths 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 

for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings.  Lofhbnrv.  London,  E.C. 

PHCENIX  EIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  again-t  Lois  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

A  CCIDENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

Vi.  NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wife  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aeainst  by  tlie 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCS 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  agains- 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250, (XX>. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Fite  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 
_ WILLIAM  J,  V1AN,  Secretary, 

rfiHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Fall  Mall,  London,  S.W. _ 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BAN  K.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prao- 
tiue  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demaud.  The  Bank- 
undertakes  for  iis  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  "of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  cn 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 


CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  tho 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the- 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY-,  Limited,. 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK.  _ 

U  NY  I  L  L  E’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  an  1  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. _ _ 

LDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injnre  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleanses 
from  Dindriff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair  ;  C.iuse3  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  aud 
Mous'.aches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
form ^  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  G*,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J~^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  a"d  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 
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Just  published. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY — its  Divine 

Institution ;  its  Laws  and  Limitations ;  its 
Blessings  and  Responsibilities— set  forth  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  famous  Discourse  at  Golden 
Grove,  entitled,  “Tim  Marriage  Ring;  or,  the 
Mysteriousuess  and  Duties  of  Marriage,”  with  Intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  A.  Kerr,  LL.D.  Beaut  fully  printed  on 
thick  antique  laid  paper,  with  appropriate  gold- 
lettered  binding,  price  2s  6d. 

London  :  Field  and  Tder,  Ye  Leadenhalle  Presse  ; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


Second  Thousand. 

The  overstrain  in 

EDUCATION.  By  R.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A. 
Republished  from  the  Modern  Review.  Price  6d. 

“We  can  assure  our  readers  that  his  words  are 
weighty,  and  merit  the  most  earnest  consideration. 
Wo  can  only  hope,  indeed,  that  they  will  find  their 
way  to  the  ears  of  every  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
reach  the  Chairman  of  every  School  Board,  as  well  as 
all  the  principal  teachers  throughout  the  country.*' 
— Inquirer. 

London  :  James  Clarke  and  Co.,  13  and  14  Fleet 
Street,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Direct  from  the  Publishers,  12  Copies  5s,  50  Copies 
£1,  carriage  free. 


A 


DECADE  of  VERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown." 
Remington  and  Co. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


MIE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


The  anti- stylo  graph. 

Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 

The  anti-stylograph 

(Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Re  ervoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6.1. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  tf  Thos.  Be  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING 


INKS, 


BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 

STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  W orld. 


THHE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

_L  for  AUGUST,  1883,  price  2s  6tl. 

Why  not  Purchase  the  Suez  Canal?  By  Edward 
Dicey. 

The  German  and  British  Armies.  By  Captain 
Hozier. 

A  Leaf  from  the  Beal  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  By 
J.  A.  Froude. 

Painters  and  their  Patrons.  By  W.  Archer  She.. 
France  and  the  Slave-Trade  in  Madagascar.  By 
Lawrence  C.  Goodrich. 

After  Death.  By  Norm  n  Pear-on. 

Women  and  Representative  Government.  By 
Mrs.  Fawcett. 

American  and  Canadian  Notes.  By  George  Jacob 
Holyoake. 

The  Locust  War  in  Cyprus.  By  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cumming. 

Aix-les-Bains  and  Annecy.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Lamington. 

Our  Indian  Stewards:: ip.  By  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Italian  Policy  in  the  East.  By  the  Marchese 
Nobili  Vitelleschi  (Senator  of  Itily). 

The  Cholera  and  our  Water-Supply.  By  Dr. 
Percy  Frankland. 

_ Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co,  London. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  10,  AUGUST. 

Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chap?. 
40-13. 

“  Absolution.”  By  E.  Nesbitt. 

Across  the  Plains.  (Concluded.)  By  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son. 

Meteorology  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  R.  II.  Scott. 
When  We  have  Gone  Away.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

A  Dream  of  Millions.  By  M!  Betham-Edwards, 
Author  of  “  Kitty.” 

That  Big  Trout.  '  By  E.  Lennox  Peel. 

At  the  Docks.  By  the  Author  of  “  Charles  Low- 
der.” 

In  the  Carqcinez  Woods.  Chap;.  3-4  By  Bret 
Huite. 

_ Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Monthly,  price  Half-.u-Crown. 

rjMIE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  AUGUST. 

The  Suez-Canal  Question.  By  It.  T.  Reid,  M.P. 
Penal  Servitude.  By  Michael  Davitt. 

Iuther. — II.  By  Jame-?  Anthony  Froude. 

The  Saints  of  Islam.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  Analogies  of  Sailing.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamertoo. 

The  Nonconformists  and  Church  Reform.  By 
H  nry  Richard,  M.P. 

The  Four  Chief  Apostles.— II  By  Professor  Godet. 
Europeans  and  Natives  in  India.  By  Alfred  H. 
Haggard. 

M  Renan  on  Himself.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn 
Davies. 

Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  Germany.  By 
Professor  F.  H.  Geffeken. 

Contemporary  Records  1.  Church  History.  By 
Archdeacon  Cheetham. — 2.  Art.  By  Harry  Quilter. 
New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  nil],  E.C. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

AUGUST,  1883.  No.  DCCCXIV.  Price  2s  6J. 
Contents. 

The  Millionaire.— Part  V. 

The  Eelka  Arabs.  By  a  Palestine  Explorer. 
Recent  French  Novels. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
Cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Tills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
U3e,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbon  n  •,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

_iJ  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article." — Standard . 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
VTRY’S  CUCOA  EXTRACT. 

JL'  “  Strictly  Dure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F  I.C.,  F.C.S..  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Much  watchfulness  must  be  exerc'sed 
at  t»  c  present  tiino,  and  the  earliest  evidences  of  ill- 
health  must  be  imme  li  ite'y  eh  eked,  or  a  slight  ill¬ 
ness  may  i  emit  in  a  serious  malady.  Relaxed  and 
sore  throat,  influenza,  quinsey,  cough-,  cl  ronic  coiub, 
bronchitis,  and  nm.-d.  other  pti  moimr.v  affections  wJi 
be  relieved  by  rubbing  this  cooling  Ointment  int  >  i  lie 
skiu  as  near  a.-  prnc.icable  to  the  seat  of  mischief. 
This  treatment,  so  simp’o  and  yet  s  >  effective,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  ti  e  removal  of  the.-o  Diseases 
during  infancy  and  youth.  Old  asthmatic  invalids 
will  derive  marvellous  relitf  fro  >  the  use  of  Hodoway  s 
remedies,  which  have  brought  round  many  s  :eh 
rs,  nu  l  re-established  health  after  every  ether 
nu  had  signally  failed. 


Reminiscences  of  a  Ross-shire  Forest. 

King  Mtksa. 

On  the  Road  to  Roscoff  Regatta. 

Trying  the  Yacht. 

Master  Tommy’s  Experiment:  a  Heather-burning 
Story. 

James  Ferguson,  the  “Astronomer.” 

Liberal  Subservif nce  to  France  and  its  Results. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


riVIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

j  No.  311,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents. 

1.  Dean  Swift  in  Ireland. 

2.  Progress  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  Real  Lord  Byron. 

4.  Modern  Farming. 

5.  Farrar’s  St.  Paul  and  Early  Christianity. 

6.  The  Races  of  European  Russia. 

7.  English  Literature. 

8.  The  Indian  Crisis. 

9.  The  Future  of  Parties  and  Politics. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

AUGUST.  2s  6d. 

Contents. 

England  and  France  in  the  East.  By  Harold  A. 
Perry. 

Thoughts  on  Family  Politics.  By  Thomas  Tantivy. 
Homes  of  the  Criminal  Classes.  By  Hugh  E. 
Hi 'are. 

The  Engadine.  By  the  Rev  G.  F.  Browne. 

The  Ride  of  the  Dead.  By  W.  U.  Mullock. 
National  Education.  By  St.  George  Mivart. 

The  Mahmal  and  the  British  Troops  in  Egypt. 
By  Philip  Vernon  Smith. 

Thf,  Cattle-ranche  Country  of  Canada.  By 
A'exauiier  Stuveley  Hill,  Q.C,  M.P. 

The  Scientific  Novel,  and  Gustave  Flaubert.  By 
Hugh  E.  Egerton. 

The  Volunteers  as  a  Military  Force.  By  Framis 
R.idelitFo. 

A  Defence  of  Sport.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 
Current  Politics.  By  the  Editors. 

Loudon :  W.  H.  Allen  ar.d  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

A  Fair  Country  Maid.  By 

Miss  E.  Fairfax  Byrrne. 

.  “  A  singularly  powerful  and  fascinating  story  ;1  it 
is  written  with  scrupulous  care,  and  it  contains  many' 
passages  of  great  beauty.’*— Academy. 

A  Struggle  for  Fame.  By  Mrs. 

J.  U.  Riddell,  Author  of  “The  Mystery 
in  Palace  Gardens,”  &c.  3  vols. 

Transplanted.  By  Miss  Fraser 

Tytler.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  There  are  some  powerful  scenes  in  the  bonk, 
notably  the  deith  of  Thornton,  ‘Daisy’s’  unlucky 
husband.” — Athenaeum. 

A  Woman's  Glory.  By  Miss 

Doudney,  Author  of  “  Strangers  Yet,” 
&c.  3  vols. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  amusing  incidents." — Saturdnr 
Review. 

Estcourt.  By  Lord  James 

Douglas,  Author  of  “Koyal  Angus,”  &c. 
In  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“Lord  James  Douglis  ha;  a  happy  style.  Tho 
descriptive  skill  of  the  author,  however,  would  alone 
make  ‘  Estconrt  ’  popular.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
pieising  work  of  fiction  of  the  lighter  kind  we  have 
had  this  season.  •  Estconrt  ’  will  soon  he  in  every¬ 
body’s  hands.” — Country  Gentleman. 

Helene.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard. 

In  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“A  pretty  romance,  and  a  clever  withal.  Indeed.it 
is  something  more  than  pretty ;  it  is  graceful, 
passionate,  and  pathetic,  and  it”  i;  distinguished  iu 
parts  by  a  force  incompatible  with  mere  prettiuess.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


Nearly  ready,  with  Map,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2;  6d. 

GLEANINGS  IN  IRELAND 

AFTER  THE  LAND  ACTS. 

By  W.  H.  (BULLOCK)  HALL,  formerly  Daily  News' 
Commissioner  of  Liu  French*  Peasant  Relief  Fund. 


Loudon  :  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Cheap  New  Edition  of  Miss  BRADDON’S  NOVELS. 
Price  picture  boards  ;  2s  6  1,  cloth  ;  3s  64,  half¬ 
vellum,  gilt  top  ;  postage,  41.  Uniform  Edition. 

rn  H  E  GOLDEN  CALF. 

I  Miss  BRADDON’S  Recent  Novel. 

London  :  J.  and  R.  Maxwell.  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  price  Is  ea:h  ;  post  free,  Is  21. 

WINSOR  and  NEWTON’S- 

VV  NEW  HANDBOOKS  on  the  FINE  ARTS. 
No.  32.— COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  as  Applied 
to  the  Pnrp  ses  of  the  Artist.  By  B.  Waterhouse 
Hawkins,  F.G.S.  With  nnmer  ms  Illustrations  by 
the  Antli  r.  Edited  by  George  Wallts,  F.S.A.. 
Keeper  of  the  Art  Collection,  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

No.  33.— The  ART  of  ETCHI  \TG  EXPLAINED  and 
ILLUSTRATED.  By  H.  R.  Rob  rtson.  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Painter  Etchers. 

London:  Winsor  and  Newton  (Li  nited),  37,  33, . 
ami  39  Rathbone  Plae’,  \V.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 
and  Artists'  Colourmen. 


Just  ready,  the  Second  Edition  of 

f  \  O  ST  WICK  and  HARRISON’S 

O  OUTLINES  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  10.% 
caiefuly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  New  Chapter  is 
added  ou  the  Decennium  1S73-18.-3,  and  iu  additiou  to 
the  Index  of  900  Nanus  of  Authors,  there  is  a  Second 
Index  of  the  Titles  of  Cooks  and  of  the  Topics  handled 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh.  _ 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitcukll  «nd  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Cj  ,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court.  _  _ 

Q  U  E  STEIANI  S  M  in 

1J  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS. — See  the 
B UILDER  (4 1.  by  nost  4U1) ;  New  Statue  of  Ratfaelle  ; 
Campi  and  Ca-tlc3,  Warwickshire;  Church,  &c., 
Turnham  Green— Finchley  Board  Schods— Hyde 
Park  Mansions— Stable  Offices,  Grafton— Knots  an  l 
Cables  in  Ornament — Imi>rovements  in  Artificial 
Lighting,  46  Catherine  Street,  and  ail  Newsmen. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Very  many  Copies  of  all  the  Best  New  Books  of  evei'y  Shade  of  Opinion  on 
all  Subjects  of  General  Interest  are  in  circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresli  Copies  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided 
of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCHIPTIONT. 

ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM. 

ACCORDING  TO  TEE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 


PARCELS  POST  DEPARTMENT. 

Three  Volumes  at  One  Time  .  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 

Six  Volumes  at  One  Time  .  Three  Guineas  per  annum. 

With  Ten  Shillings  Deposit,  on  account  of  Postage. 


Book  Societies  Supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  AUGUST. 

New  Edition,  Now  Ready,  Postage  free. 

TheNew  Edition  of  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  offers  the  Surplus 
Copies  of  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce — Memoirs  of  Caroline  Fox — Friendships  of 
Mary  Russell  Mitford — Lady  Bloomfield’s  Reminiscences— Sir  Archibald  Alison’s 
Autobiography — Farrar’s  Early  Ages  of  Christianity — Mozley’s  Reminiscences  of  Oriel 
— All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  by  Walter  Besant — Shandon  Bells,  by  William 
Black — It  was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  mauy  other  Leading  Books 
of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  more  than  Two  Thousand  Older  Works, 
many  of  which  are  out  of  print  and  scarce,  at  the  Lowest  Current  Prices. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  700  pp.,  with  72  Full-page  Plates  and 313  Illustrations  in  Text,  price  £2  2s. 

[ Ready  on  Tuesday  next. 

A  PHYSICAL  TREATISE 

ON 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

By  J.  E.  H.  GORDON,  B.A.  (Catnb.), 

Member  of  the  Congress  of  Electricians,  Paris,  1S81;  Manager  of  the  Electric  Light  Department  of  the 
Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company. 

This  Edition  has  been  re-arranged,  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged,  both  in  text  and  plate3,  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  present  date. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  and  RIVINGTON, 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  1S8  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  th9  Stomnoh, 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D  ’  S 
MAGNESIA. 


COCKS 


ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

Ses  Charles  Cooks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


Books  to  Read  in  the  Holidays* 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  8 VO,  Gs  each. 

Old  Kensington. 

By  Miss  THACKER  iY. 

The  Village  on  the  Cliff. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY. 

Five  Old  Friends  and  a  Young 
Prince. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY. 

To  Esther,  and  Other  Sketches. 

By  Mi-.s  THACKERAY. 

Blue  Beard’s  Keys,  and  Other 

Stories. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY. 

The  Story  of  Elizabeth ;  Two 

Hours  ;  From  an  Island. 

By  Alis3  THACKERAY. 

Toilers  and  Spinsters,  and  Other 

Essays. 

By  Mis3  THACKERAY. 

Miss  Angel;  Fulham  Lawn. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY. 

Miss  Williamson’s  Divagations. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY. 

Llanaly  Reefs. 

By  Lady  VERNEY,  Author  of  “Stone 
Edge,”  &c. 

Lettiee  Lisle. 

By  Lady  VERNEY.  With  3  Illustrations. 

Stone  Edge. 

ISy  Lady  VERNEY.  With  4  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  3s  Gd  each. 

Cloth  gilt,  each  Volume  containing  4  Illustrations. 

The  Small  House  at  Allington. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Framley  Parsonage. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Claverings. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Transformation :  a  Romance. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Romantic  Tales. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  JOHN  HALIFAX.” 

Domestic  Stories. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “JOHN  HALIFAX.” 

No  Name. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Armadale. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

After  Dark. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Maude  Talbot. 

By  HuLME  LEE. 

The  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Carita. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Within  the  Precincts. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

For  Percival. 

By  MARGARET  VELEY. 

Wives  and  Daughters. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 

North  and  South. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 

Sylvia’s  Lovers. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 

Cranford,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 

Mary  Barton,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 

Ruth;  The  Grey  Woman;  and 

otRer  Stories. 

By  Mis.  GASKELL. 

Lizzie  Leigh  ;  A  Dark  Night’s 

Work;  and  other  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  GASKELL. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 
POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  CHEAP 
EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

Composing  W<  rki  by  some  of  tho  most  Eminent 
Modern  Writers,  including — 

.  The  Bronte  Sister*,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  George 
El  ot,  Anthony  Trollope,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  E.  Lyna 
Lbitun,  Katbaiine  S.  Micquoi  1,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Holme  Leo,  Erokmann-Chatrian,  the  Author 
of  “John  H  ilil'ax,”  Hamilton  Ald£,  the  Author  of  v 
“The  Rose  Gardou,”  W.  E.  Norris,  the  Author  of 
“  Molly  Baum.” 

Handy  volumes,  priuted  iu  clear,  bold  type,  on  good 
p  .per,  fcip.  8vo,  price  2s,  or  2s  6d  each. 

Lrst  if  the  Volumes  post  free  on  application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO., 
15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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By  the  AUTHOR  of  “PICCADILLY.” 


This  day  is  published. 

ALTIOEA  PETO.  PART  III. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

Illustrated. 

To  be  Completed  in  Four  Monthly  Parts,  at  5s. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  of  PARTS  I.  and  II. 

IS  NOW  READY. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


This  clay  is  published. 

RAMBLES  WITH  a  FISHING-ROD.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 

Crown  870,  4s  6d. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS  ;  or,  the  Waterways, 

Lagoons,  and  Dec  ys  of  hast  Aoglii.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Autlior 
of  “The  Swan  and  her  Ciew.”  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Full-page  P'ates, 
post  Svo.  [Immediately. 

The  MOOR  and  the  LOCH.  Containing  Minute  Instruc- 

tions  in  all  Highland  Sport*,  with  Wanderings  over  Crag  and  Corrie,  Flood 
and  Fell.  By  John  Colquhoun.  Fifth  Edition,  to  which  is  added,  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Author’s  Early  Life.”  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  price  26s. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  DEER-STALKING.  By  Alexander 

Macrae,  late  Forester  to  Lord  Henry  Bentinck.  With  Introduction  by 
Horatio  Ross,  E  q.  Feap.  Svo,  with  Two  Photos  from  Life,  price  3s  6J. 

SCOTCH  LOCH-FISHING.  By  “Black  Palmer.”  Crown 

Svo,  interleaved  with  b’auk  paper,  4s. 

The  SHOOTER’S  DIARY.  For  Recording  the  Quantity 

of  Game  Killed,  the  Time  and  Place,  Number  of  Guns,  and  N  imes  of  Parties, 
&c.  With  Memoranda  of  Shooting  Occurrences,  Engagement’,  &c.  Oblong 

8vo,  4s.  _ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  FOR  THE 
SEA-SIDE. 


By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Adam  Bede.  With  Illustrations  ...  ...  ...  ...  33  Gd. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  With  Illustrations  ...  ...  3s  6d. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  With  Illustrations  ...  ...  3s  Od. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  With  Illustrations  ...  ...  3s  6d. 

Silas  Marner.  With  Illustrations...  ...  ...  ...  2s  Od. 

Romola.  With  Vignette  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3s  6d. 

Daniel  Deronda.  With  Vignette  ...  ...  ...  ...  7s  Gd. 

Middlemarch.  With  Vignette  ...  ...  ...  ...  7s  6d. 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  W.  M.  LOCKHART. 

Doubles  and  Quits.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo...  ...  63  Od. 

Fair  to  See.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  6s  Od. 

Mine  is  Thine.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  63  Od. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD. 

Troublesome  Daughters.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo  ...  63  Od. 

Pauline.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8ro  ...  ...  ...  Gs  Od. 

Cousins.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  6s  Od. 

Dick  Netherby.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  7s  6d. 

Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life.  Stereotype  Edition  ...  3s  6d. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “MISS  MOLLY.” 

Geraldine  Hawthorne.  CrowD  8vo  ...  ...  ...  7s  Gd. 

Miss  Molly.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  23  Od. 

By  SAMUEL  WARREN,  Q.C. 

Diary  of  a  Late  Physician.  Crown  8vo...  ...  ..  3s  6d. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  5s  Od. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Valentine;  and  His  Brother.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  63  Od. 
John:  a  Love  Story.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  2s  Gd. 

Katie  Stewart  :  a  True  Story.  Crown  Svo  ...  ...  2s  Gd. 

Miss  Marjoribauks.  Crown  Svo  ...  ...  ...  ...  2s  Gd. 

By  E.  D.  GER  ARD. 

Beggar  My  Neighbour.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo  ...  Gs  Od. 
Reata  :  What’s  in  a  Name  ?  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo  6s  Od. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 

The  Maid  of  Sker.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ...  7s  Gd. 

By  General  W.  G.  HAMLEY. 

Traseaden  Hall.  “When  George  the  Third  was  King.” 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo  ...  ...  ...  ...  6s  Od. 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ?  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo  ...  33  Gd. 


JOHN  HODGES’  NEW  LIST. 


Vo!.  IV.,  demy  Svo,  552  pp.,  15s,  completing  tbo  Work,  now  ready. 

HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS  of  the  TUDOR  DYNASTY 

and  the  REFORMATION  PERIOD.  By  S.  Hubert  Burke.  Complete  in 
4  vols.,  price  £2  1/s.  Either  volume  sold  separately.  “Time  unveils  all 
truth. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Right.  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone ,  M.P. 

I  have  rend  eveiy  page  of  the  work  with  great  interest,  and  I  sub-cribe  without 
hesitation  to  the  eulogy  p  issed  on  it  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  as  making  as  far  as 
I  know,  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  remarkable  period  ” 
“  They  are  tull-lonatb  portraits,  often  so  life-like  that  when  placed  beside  each 
other,  we  feel  no  d  fficnlty  in  realising  the  relations  which  Mr.  Burke  aims  at 
establishing  between  tnem.” — Annual  Register. 

“  The  greatest  charm  of  these  fascinating  volumes  is  in  the  brightness  of  the 
style,  for  it  reads  more  like  a  romanco  than  a  history.”— Land  and  Water. 

“  We  heartily  wish  it  a  large  sale  and  an  extensive  circulation.”— Academy. 
(Signed,  Nicholas  Pocock.) 

“This  work  will  excite  much  interest,  obtain  mauy  readers,  and  much  extend 
the  aoqua  ntaoco  with  the  period  the  author  illustrates.” — Westminster  Review. 

“  We  attach  great  importance  to  Mr.  Burke’s  work,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
attempt,  on  any  considerable  scale,  to  collect  and  arrange  in  a  living  picture  the 
men  and  women  who  made  the  England  of  to-day.”— Dublin  Review. 

“  No  honest  student  of  a  most  memorable  period  can  afford  to  negle  st  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Burke's  long  and  laborious  researches,  while  the  general  public  will  find 
in  his  pages  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  lie  is  also  what  is  rare— an  historian  of 
absolute  impartiality.”—  Life. 

LIVES  of  EMINENT  ENGLISH  CHURCHMEN.  Under 

this  title  t  is  proposed  to  issue  at  short  iut  rvals  a  Series  of  Volumes,  in  crown 
8vo.  Each  Lire  nil!,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a  history  of  the  per.od  in  which 
those  eminent  Churchmen  lived. 

The  following  are  iu  active  preparation,  and  will  be  among  the  first  issued 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Rev.  Nicolas  Pocock,  M  A. ;  Dr.  John  Colei,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  ( 1466-1510 ) ,  by  the  Rev  J.  H.  Lup  on,  M.A.  ;  Dr.  Jo  .N  Donne,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  (1573-1631),  and  Dr.  Robert  Grossetette,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(1175-1253),  by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  ;  John  Wtcliffe,  by  T.  W.  Mossiuaun, 
D.D.  ;  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  Churchmen  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  by 
Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A. ;  William  of  Wyklham,  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A. ; 
Fuller,  the  Historian,  by  the  Rev.  iloiris  Fuller,  M.A.  A  full  Prospectus 
upon  application. 

CHRIST  and  the  PEOPLE.  Sermons  on  the  Obligations 

of  the  Church  to  the  State  and  to  the  Peope.  By  Thomas  Hancock,  ALA.,  late 
Curate  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Lewisham.  Second  Edition,  6*. 

“  This  man  is  no  fool ;  he  can  think,  he  has  power  and  eloquence  of  a  rugged, 
passionate  kind,  and  hits  out  all  round.” — Englilt  Independent. 

“  Those  who  seek  for  enlightenment  on  religions  matters  would  do  well  not  to 
bo  deterred  from  searching  for  it  in  this  volmne  by  the  imaginary  bugbear  that 
appears  to  lurk  beneath  the  term  ‘  sermons.’  ” — Morning  Post. 

“As  compared  with  the  general  run  of  pious,  feminine,  hazy  sermons,  they  are 
as  a  breeze  on  the  hill-top  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room  with  its  faint 
smell  of  medicines  and  perfumes.” — Church  Tmes. 

PRIESTCRAFT  and  PROGRESS.  Lectures  and  Sermons. 

By  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  B.A.,  late  Curate  of  Bethnal  Green.  Second 
Edi  ion,  2s  6d.  [dVou*  ready. 

‘'Contains  suggestive  hints  which  all  will  do  well  to  ponder,  especially  those 
brought  into  contact  with  secularism  and  infidelity.” — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

“Our  advice  to  the  clergy  and  laity  is  to  get  this  book,  read  it,  preach  it,  and 
live  by  it.” — Church  Times. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

The  SERVICE  of  HUMANITY,  and  other  Sermons. 

Price  2s  6d. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  of  the  CRUSADES.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  E.  Dutton,  Rector  of  Menstoue.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  William 
Denton,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A capital  Boy’s  Book.” 

REFLECTIONS  DELIVERED  in  the  PARISH  CHURCH 

of  ST.  MARY-LE-STRAND.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Evans,  D.D.,  Rector.  Second 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [Now  ready. 

“  Let  a  man,  before  preparing  his  own  sermon,  sit  down  and  read  through 
carefully  and  slowly  one  of  tbeio  ‘  Reflections,’  and  ho  will  certainly  derive  a 
lesson  in  method,  and  instruction  how  to  reflect,  from  a  true  master  of  the 
science,  which  he  could  not  easily  learn  elsewhere.” — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

SERMON  AIDS.  Being  Outlines  of  Two  Sermons  for  each 

Sunday  and  Festival  in  the  Year.  By  George  Huntington,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Tenby.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6J. 

“  The  TCHERKESS  and  his  VICTIM  ” :  Sketches  of  Social, 

Moral,  and  Political  Life  in  Constantinople.  By  A  Resident  of  the  last 
Three  Years.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

“  The  reader  who  honest'y  desires  to  have  the  opinion  of  an  eye-witness  on  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Turki  h  capital  has  not  far  to  seek  for  his  gratification. 

>  X|.c  Tcborkess  and  his  Vi  dim  ’  is  an  interesting  book.”— Atheiueam. 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  ENGLISH  BENEDICTINE  MONKS, 

f,.,,m  the  Renewing  of  their  Congregation  in  the  Days  of  Queen  M  iry  to  the 
Death  of  James  II.  ;  being  the  Chronological  botes  of  Dour.  Bennett 
Weldon,  O.S.B  ,  a  Monk  of  Paris.  Edited,  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Gregory’s  Piioty,  Downside,  by  a  Monk  of  the  same  Congregation. 
D.  my  4 to,  handsomely  printed.  Second  Ed.tiou,  12s.  [Now  ready. 

The  HELLIOTROPIUM,  or  CONFORMITY,  of  the 

HUMAN  WILL  lo  the  DIVINE.  By  Jeremy  Drexelius.  Translated  from 
t;  e  Original  Latin  by  R.  N.  Shute,  B.A.  W  th  a  Preface  by  the  late  Bishop 
Forbes.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

“A  ra'im.ai  and  simple-minded  piety  runs  through  the  whole  work,  which 
forms  excellent  material  for  devotional  reading,  especially  for  men.”— Guardian. 

THEOLOGY  and  LIFE.  Sermons  preached  in  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne.  By  Professor  Simes,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  2s  61.  [Vow  ready. 

Mr.  Hodge3  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  a  New  Edition  of 

BUTLER’S  LIVES  of  the  SAINTS.  Edited,  with 

Addit.ons,  by  an  Eminent  Kagiologist. 

To  be  I^ueil  in  Twelve  Monthly  Volume?,  crown  8vo,  beautifully  punted  iu 
antique  typo,  on  >upertine  paper,  in  an  appropriate  binding,  price  6*  each.  To 
Subscribers  m  advance  tlie  first  four  V<»  nmes  wi  1  be  sent,  post  free,  for  One 
Gui  ca,  and  any  one  securing  sis  Subscribers  will  receive  a  seventh  copy  free. 

Either  cf  the  above  sent,  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  on  receipt  of  the 
published  price. 


JOHN  HODGES,  13  Soho  Square,  London. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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LONDON  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 
LONDON  ATLAS  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto  Edition,  containing  41  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  Drawn,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  Engraved  on  Steel  and  Copper  Elites,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Geography  of  the  World. 

This  Atlas  is  designed  to  supply  the  want  which  has  been  felt  of  a  thoroughly 
reliable  Atlas  of  a  handy  size.  Each  Map  measures  14  inches  by  11.  The  work  has 
been  executed  throughout  in  the  highest  style  of  cartography,  regardless  of 
expense,  and  forms  an  invaluable  and  portable  book  of  reference.  Haif-morocco, 
cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30s. 

STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and 

TRAVEL,  for  General  Reading,  based  on  Hallwald’s  “  Die  Erde  und  Ihro 
Yolker.”  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.  A  Series  of  Volumes  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  Great  Divisions  of  the  Globe.  With  Maps,  Ethnological  Appen¬ 
dices,  and  several  huudred  Illustrations  : — 

ASIA.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Keane, 

M.A.I.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple.  Bart ,  G.C.S.I.,  C  I.E.  Large 
post  8vo,  with  12  Maos  and  73  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 


AFRICA.  By  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Leader  of 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  East  African  Expedition.  With  Ethno- 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Egyptian  question  has  been  twice  raised  in  the  Commons 
this  week, — once  on  Monday,  and  again,  with  more  elabora¬ 
tion,  on  Thursday.  On  Monday,  Mr.  J  ohn  Morley  put  to  the  Prime 
Minister  a  question  intended  to  elicit  a  declaration  that  our  troops 
would  soon  quit  Egypt.  Mr.  Morley  referred  to  the  well-known 
declarations  of  the  British  Government  that  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  occupying  Egypt  for  an  indefinite  term,  and  to  Lord 
Hartington’s  remark  early  in  the  Session  that  our  troops  would 
probably  be  evacuating  Egypt  within  six  months,  and  asked 
what  steps  the  Government  proposed  to  take,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  their  various  declarations.  Before  Mr.  Gladstone 
replied,  Mr.  Bourke  thereupon  asked  whether  certain  passages 
which  he  cited  from  Lord  Dufferin’s  despatch  of  February  6th 
did  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  were  pledged 
to  secure  for  our  intervention  an  “  enduring  ”  as  well  as  a 
“  beneficent  ”  result,  and  whether  it  is  clearly  understood  by 
foreign  Powers  that  “  no  subversive  influence  shall  intervene 
between  England  and  that  Egypt  she  has  re-created.”  Further, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  wishing  to  fortify  Mr.  John  Morley,  asked 
whether  Lord  Dnfferin  had  not  declared,  in  a  despatch  dated 
April  29th,  that  “the  material  tranquillity  of  Eg)'pt  ”  is  absolute 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 


To  this  little  sheaf  of  questions  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a 
way  which  appears  to  have  comforted  Mr.  Bourke  and  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  more  than  it  comforted  the  two  advocates  of  imme¬ 
diate  evacuation.  He  answered  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  the 
•affirmative  indeed,  and  said  that  “  nothing  could  well  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  effects  produced  in  Egypt,  not  merely  by 
the  presence  of  a  British  force,  hut  by  the  reorganising  opera¬ 
tions  steadily  in  progress.”  There  was  no  change  at  all  in  the 
intentions  of  tlie  Government,  as  expressed  at  various  times  by 
various  members  of  it,  but  it  was  only  fair  to  remember  that 
Lord  Hartington,  when  he  spoke  nearly  six  months  ago  and 
named  six  months  as  the  probable  duration  of  our  further 
occupation,  guarded  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  speaking  on 
mere  conjecture,  and  not  in  the  least  giving  an  undertaking. 
No  statement  was  made  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  occupation,  in  any  terms  whatever,  though 
they  were  assured  of  our  general  intention,  which,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  believed,  they  fully  understood.  The  object  of  the 
Government  in  Egypt  is  ‘‘  not  merely  to  secure  tranquillity  for 
the  moment,  hut  likewise  to  obviate  future  perturbation.” 
Now,  the  cholera  epidemic  which  has  been  prevalent  has 
very  seriously  interfered  with  the  organisation  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Egypt  and  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  has 
raised  new  questions  as  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
this  prevents  Mr.  Gladstone  “  from  being  able  to  anticipate  any 
very  early  withdrawal  of  the  troops.”  The  Government  wish, 
when  they  leave  Egypt,  to  leave  something  “  more  firm  and 


stable  than  the  fabric  which  was  overthrown.”  “  Wb  cannot  in 
such  a  case  command  the  future,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  take 
means  which  are  rational  and  equitable  with  reference  to  the 
future.”  There  was  not  the  least  reason  to  apprehend  any 
interference  by  foreign  Powers. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Gladstone  read  the  resume  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Dufferin  on  the  subject  of  the  progress  made  in  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  Army  Lord  Dufferin  reports  to  be  in  a  quite  satis¬ 
factory  condition ;  the  constabulary  is  not  so  forward,  and  the 
police  need  a  great  deal  more  organising.  Lord  Dufferin. 
thinks  that  a  fair  body  of  Judges  has  been  secured,  but  it  had 
been  necessary  to  translate  the  Judicial  Code  into  Arabic,  and 
that  had  caused  delay.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  election 
of  the  elective  portion  of  the  Legislature  had  been  drawn  up 
and  published,  hut  Lord  Dufferin  did  not  know  what  had  been 
done  in  relation  to  the  nominative  element  of  the  Legislature. 
An  English  engineer  had  prepared  a  plan  of  irrigation  which 
was  favourably  regarded  by  the  Government,  though  no  decision 
had  been  taken.  And  a  plan  had  been  submitted  for  the  taxation 
of  foreigners.  That  was  all  Lord  Dufferin  could  say  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  new  Egyptian  institutions. 

On  Thursday,  a  debate  on  Egypt  was  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Morley,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  vote  for  the  Diplomatic  Ser¬ 
vice,  called  attention  to  our  occupation  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  urge 
our  speedy  evacuation.  He  denied  that  we  could  prevent  anarchy 
in  Egypt,  which  was  there  when  we  went,  and  would  he  there 
while  we  stayed  ;  but  so  long  as  we  had  even  a  corporal’s  guard 
there,  we  should  be  held  responsible  for  everything  that  hap¬ 
pened.  Mr.  Bourke  spoke  in  the  other  sense,  that  of  our 
responsibility  for  establishing  a  good  and  stable  order  in  Egypt. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  a  very  able  speech,  cordially  accepted  the 
policy  of  a  gradual  reduction  of  our  force  and  an  ultimate  with¬ 
drawal.  He  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  large  reduction  of  our 
force — now  not  much  over  6,700  men — before  the  winter,  by 
which  time  the  Egyptian  Army  would  be  effective.  He  held 
that  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Egypt  was  the  great  object 
of  our  policy,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  we  should  leave 
anarchy  behind  us  when  we  withdrew. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  deprecated  annexation  or  permanent 
occupation,  but  thought  that  language  indicating  a  fixed  inten¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  without  giving  any  guarantee  for  the  order  of 
Egypt  might  he  dangerous.  And  this  called  up  Mr.  Gladstone, 
on  whose  speech  we  have  commented  at  some  length  elsewhere, 
and  of  which  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  throws  more  doubt 
than  we  like  on  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  hack  firmly 
the  restored  order  of  Egypt,  after  they  have  withdrawn  their 
troops.  That  is  the  real  question.  Have  we  gone  to  Egypt  to 
set  up  what  any  one  may  pull  down,  so  soon  as  we  leave,  or 
have  we  gone  there  to  establish  a  system  which  we  intend  to 
support  ?  _ 

Spanish  politics  seem  very  unsettled.  At  Badajoz  on  Sunday 
there  was  a  small  military  rising,  pretty  easily  put  down,  a  rising 
apparently  due  to  a  Republican  feeling  in  favour  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1869,  though  others  attribute  it — without,  however,  much 
plausibility — to  the  desire  to  conceal  some  peculations  of  public 
money.  But  this  explanation  is  rendered  very  improbable  by 
the  little  risings  which  have  since  taken  place  near  Barcelona, 
Logrono,  and  Seo  de  Urgel.  On  Wednesday  there  was  a  rising  of 
the  Numancia  cavalry  at  Domingo  de  la  Calzada,  near  Logrono  ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  at  Hostelfrancho,  close  to  Barcelona,  there 
was  a  demonstration  of  armed  citizens  against  the  Government, 
and  apparently  in  favour  of  a  Republic.  On  Thursday  the 
troops  rose  at  Seo  de  Urgel.  None  of  the  risings  seem  to  have 
been  in  any  degree  formidable,  hut  scattered  risings  throughout 
the  country  seem  to  indicate  a  good  deal  of  discontent.  It  is 
said  that  the  constitution  is  to  he  suspended. 
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The  Lord  Mayor  gave  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
her  Majesty’s  Ministers  on  Wednesday,  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke.  The  newest  Ministerial  statement  made  had  reference  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  Admiral  at  Tamatave,  hitherto 
reported  by  telegraph  only.  “My  Lord  Mayor,”  he  said,  “  her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  now  received  some  further  intelli¬ 
gence  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  communication.  When  the 
telegraphic  news  came  from  Madagascar,  we  felt  satisfied  that 
it  contained  nothing  that  need  present  to  us  any  difficulties, 
except  such  as  would  be  solved  by  frank  communications 
between  the  Governments  concerned,  and  by  those  generous  and 
honourable  dispositions  which  I  trust  will  always  prevail 
amongst  friendly  nations,  and  especially,  if  I  may  say  so,  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  our  great  neighbour  across  the  Channel. 
I  will  only  now  say  that  that  further  knowledge  which  we  claim 
at  this  moment  to  possess,  which  has  hardly  come  to  our  eyes, 
though  it  has  partially  reached  them, — I  have  not  yet  been 
minutely  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars, — justifies  me  in 
saying  that  those  cheerful  hopes  which  we  entertained  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  better  and  larger  means  of  judgment  which  we 
now  possess;  and  I  feel  confident,- — reasonably  and  even 
sanguinely  confident, — that  nothiug  will  arise  out  of  these 
transactions  that  can  disturb  the  long  accord  between  England 
and  France,  which  has  now  survived  an  anxiousand  interesting 
struggle.”  _ 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  contained  a  sentence  as  to 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  which  we  quote  in  another  column,  a 
review,  not  too  optimist,  but  by  no  means  disheartening,  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Government  in  pacifying  Ireland  and  in 
English  legislation,  and  a  passage  on  the  experiment  of  Grand 
Committees,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  adhered  strongly  to  his 
hopeful  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  invoking  the  principle  of 
division  of  labour  and  of  devolution,  and  he  declared  that  it  is  by 
expedients  of  this  kind  alone  that  the  House  of  Commons  can  hope 
to  overtake  the  arrears  of  work  for  which  it  is  called  upon.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right.  Certainly,  if  the 
discussions  in  the  Grand  Committees  are  likely  to  be  so  far 
trusted  that  the  House  will  consent  to  read  a  third  time  and 
pass  in  the  middle  of  August,  all  measures  which  have  come 
back  from  the  Grand  Committees, — and  if  the  House  of 
Lords  will  pass  those  measures  at  the  end  of  August,— the  ex¬ 
periment  will  prove  a  success.  But  certainly,  the  experiment  of 
1883  ought  to  be  improved  upon  in  1884,  if  the  Grand  Com¬ 
mittees  are  to  do  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  hopes.  It  will  hardly 
do  in  general  to  leave  so  much  to  the  fag-end  of  a  Session  as 
has  been  necessarily  left  to  the  fag-end  of  this  Session. 


Of  the  other  speeches,  Lord  Hartington’s,  on  the  too  hasty 
depreciation  to  which  our  Army  organisation  is  subjected,  was 
interesting,  as  he  showed  that  the  deficiency  in  our  Recruiting 
system  had  already  been  got  over,  and  that  5,000  more  men  had 
been  enlisted  up  to  the  present  time  than  had  been  enlisted  last 
year  up  to  the  same  period.  Lord  Kimberley  made  some  rather 
dubious  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Revising 
Chamber,  declaring  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  second 
Chamber  which  discharged  the  functions  of  a  second  Chamber 
better  than  the  House  of  Lords.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  in  many  respects  the  Americau  Senate,  the  French  Senate, 
and  even  the  German  Council  of  Princes  discharge  the  functions 
of  a  second  Chamber  better  than  the  House  of  Lords, — and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  the  first  two  cause  a  great  deal  less  embarrassment 
by  their  fixed  prepossessions.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  still  very  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 
historical  hold  on  our  imagination  is  great.  Moreover,  England 
certainly  is  not  a-soil  in  which  brand-new  institutions  flourish. 
Nevertheless,  of  no  revising  Chamber  in  the  world  is  it  more 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  action  than  to  anticipate  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  nor  is  there  any  whose  independent 
action,  when  it  thwarts  that  of  the  popular  Assembly,  is  so 
dangerous,  and  so  likely  to  excite  a  conflict  between  class  and 
class. 


On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Commons  read  the  National  Debt 
Bdl  a  second  time,  after  a  very  careful  exposition  by  Mr. 
Childers  of  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  redeem 
£173,300,000  of  Debt  in  twenty  years.  He  reminded  the  House 
that,  notwithstanding  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  the  taxpayer 
would,  before  1887,  get  a  remission  of  £1,100,000  a  year  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  expiration  in  1885  of  the  annuity  of  £800,000  a 
year  raised  to  meet  the  preparations  sanctioned  by  Parliament 


in  connection  with  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  of  the  expiration 
of  £500,000  a  year  in  1887  on  account  of  the  Afghan  war. 
These  together  would  bring  a  relief  of  £1,300,000;  only  this  had 
to  be  reduced  by  about  £200,000  a  year  increased  charge  for  the 
local-loan  sinking  fund,  leaving  £1,100,000  to  go  to  the  relief  off 
taxation  within  the  next  four  years.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
spoke  hesitatingly  against  the  Bill,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  too  late  to  discuss  the  details.  He  also  made  some  highly 
inaccurate  comments  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget  speeches  of 
1853  and  1860, and  on  their  sujoposed  inconsistency  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  indicated  in  the  present  Bill ;  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  replied  with  great  force  and  eloquence,  correcting  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  erroneous  history,  and  showing  that  the- 
Government  are  proving  a  better  stepmother  to  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  plan  of  1875  for  redeeming  Debt,  than  its  own  mother 
ever  has  been. 

Mr.  Anderson  aud  Mr.  Illingworth  spoke  from  the  Liberal1 
side  against  the  Bill — Mr.  Rylands  and  his  amendment  had 
prudently  vanished  into  space — and  Sir  G.  Goldney  from  the 
Conservative  side  warmly  in  its  favour.  Sir  John  Lubbock  also 
made  a  very  powerful  speech  for  the  Bill,  showing  that  we  re¬ 
quire  local  authorities  to  repay  debt  within  fifty  years,  and  yet 
make  no  adequate  provision  at  all  for  repaying  the  Debt  of  the 
whole  nation  in  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth, — an  increase 
for  the  continuance  of  which  we  have  no  adequate  security,  when 
our  coal  is  obtained  at  a  greater  and  greater  cost  every  year,, 
and  the  comjoetition  of  other  nations  is  running  us  so  close. 
After  speeches  against  the  Bill  from  Mi'.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Sir  S.  Northcote  declared  it  his  intention  to 
record  his  vote  against  the  Bill,  when  its  second  reading  was- 
carried  by  149  votes  against  95  (majority,  54). 


The  trial  of  the  Liverpool  dynamiteurs  before  Mr.  Justice* 
Stephen  ended  on  Thursday,  with  the  conviction  of  four  of 
them — Timothy  Fetherstone,  Dennis  Deasy,  Patrick  Flanagan,, 
and  Henry  Dalton — for  treason-felony.  O’Herlihy  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  Wednesday,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  identify  him  with  the  crime  committed.  The 
speech  of  the  Solicitor-General  on  the  evidence  was  very 
masterly,  and,  to  our  mind,  final;  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s  sum¬ 
ming-up  left  so  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  that,  after 
an  hour’s  deliberation,  they  brought  in  all  four  prisoners  guilty. 
They  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,— a  wholesome- 
warning  to  future  meddlers  in  the  policy  of  dynamite. 


The  French  prospects  in  Anam  are  somewhat  altered  by  the 
death  of  Tu  Due,  the  “Emperor”  of  Anam,  as  he  was  called, 
— though  he  never  for  a  moment  failed  to  assert  his  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,— on  July  20th,  at  Hue,  and  the 
nomination  of  Vianlan  as  his  successor  by  the  Anamite- 
Mandarins, — Yianlan  being  committed,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  very 
active  anti-French  policy.  Yianlan  is  believed  to  be  a  brother  of 
Tu  Due,  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  understood  that  ho  represents  the 
party  which  is  most  hostile  to  the  French  claims. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday,  the  second  reading  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  moved  by  Lord  Carlingford  in  an 
able  speech,  in  which  he  insisted  that  it  was  quite  right  to  give 
the  tenant  compensation  for  his  improvements  in  proportion- 
more  or  less  to  the  actual  advantage  which  they  brought  to  his 
successor, —  always  refusing,  however,  to  include  in  the  tenant’s 
improvements  extra-yield  clearly  due  to  the  inherent  excellence- 
of  the  soil;  so  that  if  sometimes  a  tenant  lost  by  an  intended  im¬ 
provement  which  was  not  successful,  he  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  sometimes  gain  even  more  than  his  outlay  by  an  improve¬ 
ment  which  was  eminently  successful.  He  insisted  also  on  the 
necessity  of  not  making  this  compensation  permissive,  i.o.,  on  not- 
allowing  a  landlord,  by  previous  compact  with  the  tenant,  to 
contract  himself  out  of  the  law.  Tenants  were  not  always  able 
to  insist  on  having  justice  done  to  them,  but  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  it  was  for  the  good  of  agriculture, — for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large, — that  tenants  should  feel  secure 
that  any  prudent  investment  in  the  land  could  not  be  lost  to 
them  through  either  the  landlords’  or  their  own  fault.  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  had  recommended  a  compul¬ 
sory  measure,  aud  the  permissive  measure  of  1875  had,  in  fact, 
proved  inoperative. 

Lord  Wemyss — better  known  by  his  old  name  in  the  Commons 
when  he  was  Lord  Elcho — moved  an  amendment  against  super- 
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seding  freedom  of  contract,  the  eai-ly  part  of  his  resolution  being 
described  by  himself  as  merely  “  padding.”  He  thought  it  an 
ominous  thing  that  the  same  Irishman  who  had  in  the  Commons 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  first  Irish  Land  Bill,  should  now 
move  in  the  Lords  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  which  threat¬ 
ened  England  with  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  He 
regarded  free  contract  as  the  very  marrow  and  pith  of  all  sound 
trade  and  agriculture,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  that 
■viewatthebiddingevenof  tbeRichmond  Commission.  Hedeclared 
that  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  heard  that  the  Richmond  Com¬ 
mission  had  reported  in  favour  of  protecting  the  tenant  against 
an  arbitrary  increase  of  rent,  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  cried  out, 
“By  God,  if  they  have  done  that,  then  the  Government  can 
carry  any  Land  Bill  they  choose!” — an  assertion  disputed  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  declared  that  the  reports  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  submitted  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  were 
“  published  with  his  sanction  and  approval,” — an  instructive 
light  on  the  subserviency  of  the  Commission  to  one  who  was  not 
a  member  of  it.  The  Duke’s  statement,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  ns  to  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  Lord  Wemyss’s  story,  for 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  the  personal  authority  of  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  matter,  and  who 
heard  his  exclamation.  Accoi'diug  to  Lord  Wemyss,  Tories  and 
Liberals  were  both  playing  for  the  farmer’s  vote,  and  willing  to 
violate  all  sound  economic  principles  in  order  to  obtain  it. 


The  rest  of  the  debate  was  discursive,  and  not  very  real.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  new  Bill  was 
taken  from  the  vilified  Permissive  Act  of  1875,  and  that  in  1875 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  impossible  to  pass  the  compulsory 
Bill  for  which  the  country  was  now  prepared.  He  approved 
the  Bill  generally,  though  censuring  the  Government  for  send¬ 
ing  it  up  so  late  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Bramwell 
followed  in  the  high-scientific  wake  of  Lord  Wemyss,  condemn¬ 
ing  every  interference  with  freedom  of  contract.  Lord  Carnarvon 
thought  the  Bill  quite  unneeded — chiefly,  it  seemed,  because  he 
had  never  had  any  difficulty  with  his  own  tenants — but  yet  in¬ 
tended  to  vote  for  its  second  reading,  and  move  amendments  in 
'Committee.  Lord  Kimberley  commented  ironically  on  this 
rather  odd  line  of  action,  and  Lord  Salisbury  complimented 
Lord  Wemyss  for  assuming  the  position  of  leader  of  a  volunteer 
Opposition,  though  he  himself  thought  the  Bill  innocent  of  the 
original  siu  of  the  Irish  land  legislation  imputed  to  it  by  Lord 
Wemyss.  Lord  Wemyss’s  amendment  was  negatived  by  55 
votes  to  9.  _ 

The  debate  on  the  South- African  policy  of  the  Government 
came  off  on  Monday  night  in  two  separate  instalments, — the 
'first  on  their  Transvaal  policy,  and  the  second  on  their  Zulu 
policy.  First,  Mr.  Gorst  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  for  the 
charges  of  the  Government  in  South  Africa  by  the  salary  of  the 
Transvaal  Resident,  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of  a 
Resident  in  the  Transvaal  was  absolutely  useless  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever.  The  British  Resident  had  acted  as  an  agent  to 
procure  guns  for  the  Transvaal  Government,  to  be  used  against 
Mapoch,  who  was  under  our  protection ;  and  there  were  plenty 
■of  other  evidences  that  the  British  Resident  was  perfectly  use¬ 
less  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  appointed.  Mr. 
Forster  generally  supported  the  same  view  of  the  case,  insisting 
that  with  regard  to  the  Bechuana  tribes,  we  were  bound  in 
honour  to  support  them  against  the  Transvaal  freebooters,  and 
that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  held  that  500  mounted  men 
would  be  a  sufficient  force  for  effective  intervention.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley  denied  that  the  British  Resident  was  of 
no  use,  and  gave  instances  of  his  representations  being 
attended  to  by  the  Transvaal  Government ;  moreover,  he 
anticipated  the  best  results  from  the  Transvaal  delegation 
■which  is  to  come  here  in  October,  and  which  is  to  consist  of 
Mr.  Kruger,  General  Schmidt,  and  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  while  remarking  that  the  Government  could  not 
agree  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  his  vague  estimate  as  to 
•the  force  that  would  be  necessary  to  put  everything  right  in 
Bechuanaland,  and  observing  how  grossly  they  had  often  been 
deceived  in  this  sort  of  estimate  of  the  South- African  authorities, 
urged  that  what  the  Government  had  to  consider  was  the  danger 
of  bringing  on  a  general  war  with  all  the  Dutch  population  of 
South  Africa.  He  maintained  that  the  natives  were  better  and 
not  worse  off  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  British 
Government  intervened.  Finally,  Mr.  Gorst’s  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 


I  neu  Mr.  Dawnay  moved  to  reduce  the  charge  for  South- 
African  purposes  by  the  salary  of  the  Resident  with  Cetewayo, 
and  made  a  very  strong  attack  on  Cetewayo  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  restoring  him,— a  speech,  in  fact,  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  John  Dunn.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  in  reply,  threw  a 
good  deal  of  blame  on  Cetewayo  for  attacking  Usibepu,  but  de¬ 
fended  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  restoring  him  as  the  only 
policy  which  gave  the  hope  of  any  sort  of  Government  in  Zulu- 
land.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  also  attacked  the  Government 
for  restoring  Cetewayo,  and  especially  for  restoring  him  in  the 
way  they  did;  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  it  was 
one  thing  to  carry  destruction  into  a  country,  as  the  policy  of 
the  Tory  Administration  had  done,  and  quite  another  to  try  to 
piece  together  “  the  broken  fragments  which  were  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.” 
In  fact,  the  discussion  came  to  very  little  beyond  this,— that  the 
Tory  Government  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  did  the  mischief  which 
the  present  Government  has  been  as  yet  wholly  unsuccessful 
in  repairing;  and  that  is  the  simple  truth.  Mr.  Dawnay’s 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


It  is  stated  from  Natal,  and  now  admitted  in  England,  that 
Cetewayo  was  not  killed,  as  was  said,  in  the  recent  action  with 
Usibepu,  but  that  he  escaped,  aud  is  lying  concealed  with  only 
two  insignificant  wounds  in  his  leg.  Mr.  William  Grant,  the 
Resident  Adviser  of  Cetewayo,  tells  the  Standard's  reporter 
that  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Cetewayo’s 
safety  ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  has  confirmed  the  report  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Whether  Cetewayo  attacked  Usibepu,  as  the 
Government  believe,  or  Usibepu  attacked  him,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  seems  to  believe,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  certainty,  though  the  official  view  is  in  this  case  all 
the  more  likely,  that  Cetewayo  was,  before  this  military  outbreak, 
rather  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Government.  But,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  at  least,  Cetewayo  will  probably  count  for  less  in  the 
politics  of  Zululand  than  he  has  ever  done  before,  except,  of 
course,  during  his  captivity  at  the  Cape. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  made  one  of  those  bitter  party  speeches  at 
the  London  and  Westminster  Working  Men’s  Conservative 
Association  on  Monday  which,  coming  from  so  mild  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  a  man,  produces  the  effect  of  a  lion's  roar  in  the  mouth  of 
a  beaver.  He  was  particularly  fierce  with  the  Government  for  not 
resigning  on  the  Suez-Canal  agreement, — au  agreement  which 
the  Government  negotiated  at  the  request  of  the  commercial 
men  of  all  parties,  and  announced  their  intention  from  the  first 
only  to  propose  subject  to  the  approval  of  commercial  meu  of 
all  parties,  aud  of  Parliament.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government 
never  said  this  of  their  Water  Bill ;  yet  dil  Lord  Beaconsfield 
ever  think  of  resiguing  because  the  Water  Bill  introduced  by  Sir 
Richard  (then  Mr.)  Cross  was  contemptuously  repudiated  by 
the  country  in  general  ?  Mr.  Smith  must  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  Tory  Government  never  dreamt  of  resigning  on  that 
ground,  though  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  that  measure 
by  the  country  probably  hastened  the  dissolution  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  saw  other  reasons  for  advising.  Yet  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  withdrawn  Water  Bill  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
appeal  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Blake,  M.F.,  told  a  good  story  to  some  Irish  fishermen 
with  whom  he  made  an  appointment  at  Billiugsgate  Market  ou 
Tuesday  morniug,  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  to  them  some 
of  the^secrets  of  the  fish  market.  The  supply  of  lobsters  at 
Dunmore,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  had,  he  said,  some  years 
ago  begun  to  fall  off,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  introduction 
of  male  lobsters  from  Northern  Europe  would  improve  the  breed. 
Scandinavian  lobsters  were  brought,  but  the  Irish  lobsters  re¬ 
sented  the  advent  of  these  Scandinavian  males  so  furiously  that 
their  corpses  were  found  strewn, — claws,  legs,  and  bodies  all  dis¬ 
membered, — on  every  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunmore. 
An  old  lobster  fisherman  from  Connemara  listened  to  Mr. 
Blake’s  tale  with  glistening  eyes,  and  then  ejaculated,  “  Begor ! 
after  that  I’ll  have  a  veneration  for  the  lobster  I  never  had 
afore !”  Probably  the  good  man  regarded  the  invading  lob¬ 
sters  as  Britons,  and  the  Irish  lobsters  who  resented  their  in¬ 
tervention  as  good  Fenians.  But  “  veneration  ”  for  a  lobster  is 
a  delightfully  new  form  of  enthusiasm. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  EGYPT. 

ME.  GLADSTONE’S  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday  night  will  be  a  very  serious  disappointment 
to  all  those  who  had,  with  us,  sincerely  believed  that  the 
Expedition  to  Egvpt  was  deliberately  intended  to  secure  abetter 
future  for  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  not  merely  to  give  what 
the  Prime  Minister  calls  a  “  fair  start  ”  to  a  dubious  experi¬ 
ment.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Nobody  has  more 
honestly  desired  to  see  the  attempt  at  establishing  a  good 
Native  Government  in  Egypt  successful,  than  the  Spectator. 
We  are  not  eager  for  annexation.  We  are  not  desirous  to  see 
the  burdens  of  the  Empire  increased.  We  are  heartily  desirous 
to  see  a  progressive  Oriental  State  of  the  genuine  Oriental 
type  established  on  secure  foundations,  if  that  be  possible  ; 
that  is,  a  good  English  Besident  in  Egypt,  and  some  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  secure  for  his  reasonable  representations 
the  authority  which  our  Besident  can  exert,  for  instance, 
at  Hyderabad.  And  we  believe  that  such  a  result  is  possible. 
We  go  completely  with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  says,  “  We 
must  not  go  to  work  with  the  supposition  that  we  can  efface 
every  Oriental  mark,  and  bring  Egypt  by  any  device  of  ours 
into  the  atmosphere  and  temperature  of  the  most  Western 
States.”  That  is  just  the  danger  to  which  the  often  very  mis¬ 
chievous  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Egyptian 
affairs  directly  tends  ;  and  we  deprecate  that  tendency  as  much 
as  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  still,  to  come  to  the  point  of  the  issue, 
what  did  we  go  to  Egypt  to  do,  if  we  are  to  leave  Egypt 
without  any  reasonable  certainty  that  our  intervention  will 
have  secured  the  country  against  the  evils  with  which  she  was 
last  year  threatened  ?  To  our  mind  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
was  either  altogether  wrong,  or  it  was  an  expedition  under¬ 
taken  in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  one  which 
we  are  bound  to  turn  to  the  permanent  and  solid  benefit  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  we  went  to 
Egypt  only  to  secure  the  Khedive  a  new  start — a  fresh  chance 
of  governing  Egypt  as  a  good  Oriental  ruler  would  govern  her 
— he  says,  to  our  minds,  either  too  much  or  too  little,  for  we 
did  not  secure  him  even  that  as  an  independent  Oriental 
prince  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  him  that  as  our  ally,  we  must 
secure  him  a  good  deal  more,  namely,  the  promise  of  future 
support.  No  interposition  of  ours  which  was  to  cease  completely, 
directly  a  new  Government  had  been  set  on  its  legs,  could  pos- 
sibly  give  the  ruler  of  Egypt  the  chance  of  governing  as  a  good 
Oriental  ruler  would  govern.  The  mere  fact  of  our  inter¬ 
vention  has  made  that  impossible.  The  Khedive  is  no  longer 
an  absolute  independent  prince.  Almost  everything  we  have 
done  has  been  done  in  the  view  of  somewhat  limiting  his  powers, 
and  of  securing  for  the  Egyptian  people  some  few  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Western  institutions.  The  Khedive,  left  to  act  through 
such  institutions,  can  never  be  in  any  sense  a  great  Oriental 
Prince,  and  he  himself  knows  this  as  well  as  any  one.  He 
knows  that  if  he  is  to  administer  semi-Western  institu¬ 
tions,  he  must  rely  for  his  support  on  the  authority  of 
a  Western  Power ;  and  the  sooner  we  face  honestly  the 
hopelessness  of  establishing  institutions  of  the  kind  we 
contemplate  in  Egypt,  without  giving  them  some  sort  of 
tutelary  help  from  the  West,  the  sooner  we  shall  face  the  true 
situation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  so  long  as  it  is  well  known 
that  such  a  support  as  this  is  really  pledged  to  the  Khedive, 
and  that  the  Besident  in  Egypt  when  he  does  venture  to  speak 
authoritatively  will  have  force  at  his  back,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  a  permanent  occupation,  however  small  the  occupying 
force.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  may  be  very  few 
cases  where  interference  will  be  needed,  and  that  an  able 
man  like  Sir  E.  Baring  may  be  trusted  to  interfere  effectually 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  there  will  be  need  for  inter¬ 
ference,  so  long  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt  knows  perfectly  well 
what  force  stands  behind  Sir  E.  Baring,  and  that  that 
force  is  pledged  to  support  him.  But,  to  speak  the  truth, 
it  is  hopeless  nonsense  to  assume,  as  some  people  seem  to 
assume,  that  the  artificial  system  which  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about  in  Egypt  can  go  on  without  this  confidence  at 
bottom  that  England  means  it  to  go  on,  and  if  it  should  fail , 
means  to  restore  it.  With  such  a  confidence,  everything  is 
possible.  Without  such  a  confidence,  nothing  that  we  have 
done  is  of  the  slightest  use.  At  present,  we  believe  that  such 
a  confidence  exists,  and  so  long  as  it  exists  all  will  be  well. 
But  the  Prime  Ministers  language  on  Thursday  evening  as  to 
‘‘  the  fair  start,’  and  no  more  than  the  fair  start, — the  impres¬ 


sion  he  seemed  to  convey  that  we  are  under  a  far  more  serious- 
obligation  to  evacuate  Egypt  than  we  are  to  see  that  a 
stable  and  beneficent  Government  is  established  in  Egypt 
— alarms  us  very  seriously,  and  seems  to  us  to  threaten 
the  moderate  success  we  have  already  achieved.  Let 
us  admit  freely  that  we  are  bound  to  evacuate  Egypt  as 
soon  as  we  have  established  a  Government  there  which  is 
stable  and  which  is  beneficent.  Still,  are  we,  or  are  we  not, 
bound  afterwards  to  see  that  that  stable  and  beneficent  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  overset  from  within  or  from  without  ?  That  is  the 
true  test  of  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute. 
We  say  that  we  are  bound  not  only  to  set  up  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  put  it  in  working  order,  and  to  support  it  after 
we  leave  Egypt.  Mr.  John  Morley  and  his  friends  appear  to 
maintain  the  opposite.  They  want  us  to  clear  out  of  Egypt 
as  soon  as  we  can,  and  not  to  incur  the  slightest  vestige  of 
obligation  to  do  again  what  we  have  once  done,  if  it  should! 
be  undone.  But  what  side  does  the  Government  take  ?  We 
should  have  said  up  to  Thursday  that  the  whole  drift  of  its 
.declarations  was  on  our  side.  But  since  Mr.  Gladstone’s' 
speech  of  Thursday,  we  confess  ourselves  in  doubt.  We  fear 
that  it  is  even  more  capable  of  the  interpretation  which  Mr. 
John  Morley  would  prefer,  than  of  the  interpretation  which 
we  should  prefer. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  printed  on  Wednesday  a  little 
table  of  the  objects  with  which  the  Government  went  to 
Egypt,  a  table  defective  in  itself,  and  even  if  it  were 
not  defective,  enumerating  objects  which  no  one  who- 
regards  the  position  of  Egypt  in  the  most  superficial  way  can- 
regard  as  fulfilled.  Here  is  the  table,  with  the  Pall  Mali's- 
estimate  of  the  drift  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  letter  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  various  objects  are 
attained : — 


“Objects. 

To  suppress  the  Military  Kebellion 

To  re-establish  the  Khedive . 

To  protect  the  freedom  of  the  Canal 

To  reorganise  the  Army  . 

To  reorganise  the  Constabulary  ... 
To  reorganise  the  Police  proper  . . . 
To  reform  the  Judiciary  . 

To  establish  a  Legislature . 

To  irrigate  the  Delta . 

To  subject  Foreigners  to  Taxation 


How  far  Attained. 

Accomplished. 

Accomplished. 

Accomplished. 

Almost  completed. 

Accomplished. 

A  good  deal  still  to  do. 

Judges  secured.  Code  not 
yet  translated. 

All  arrangements  made  for 
elections. 

Plan  ready,  but  it  awaits' 
Khedive’s  sanction. 

Plan  also  ready,  but  awaits 
sanction.” 


Now,  in  the  first  place,  Lord  Dufferin  says  that  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  constabulary  is  not  accomplished,  but  only  in  course 
of  accomplishment.  That,  however,  is  a  small  matter.  But 
as  to  all  the  last  four  heads,  the  summary  here  given 
conveys  no  idea  at  all  of  the  utter  inchoateness  of  the 
institutions  to  be  established.  The  appointment  of  what 
is  hoped  may  prove  a  fair  body  of  Judges,  though  the}'  have 
not  yet  got  to  work, — the  translation  of  the  Code  into  Arabic 
not  having  been  completed, — comes  to  nothing.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  judicial  system  as  provided  for,  when 
the  first  step  only  has  been  taken.  The  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Judiciary,  as  of  other  institutions,  is  in  its  effective  work¬ 
ing  ;  not  in  the  preparation  for  a  work  which  it  is  only  hoped 
may  prove  successful.  The  administration  of  substantial 
justice  in  Egypt  is  the  very  key  and  the  centre  of  the  policy 
which  we  went  to  Egypt  to  establish.  And  yet  our  contem¬ 
porary  wants  us  to  clear  out  of  Egypt  before  there  is 
the  trace  of  evidence,  or  of  the  possibility  of  evidence,  that 
our  policy  has  been  effectual.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Legislature.  The  arrangements  for 
the  elections  are  made,  though  the  nominated  members  have 
not  yet,  it  seems,  been  appointed.  But  no  elections  have 
been  held.  No  Legislature  has  been  convened.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  see  whether  the  Legislature  will  prove  a 
centre  of  anarchy  and  disturbance,  or  a  centre  of  orderly 
and  progressive  reform.  What  would  the  Pall  Mall  have 
said  to  a  critic  who  had  regarded  the  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  before  Arabi’s  revolt  as  sufficient  security  for  the 
orderly  progress  of  Egypt  ?  Again,  there  is  a  plan  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  Delta,  there  is  a  plan  for  taxing  foreigners, 
but  whether  either  plan  will  work,  whether  the  foreigners, 
for  instance,  will  submit  patiently  to  be  taxed,  the  Pall 
Mall  no  more  knows  than  it  knows  what  the  weather 
of  next  year  will  be.  Doubtless  there  are  plans  for  im¬ 
provements  of  all  kinds  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  not  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  plans,  but  the  steadiness  of  the  work  in  carrying 
out  some  few  of  them,  that  will  test  the  value  of  our  recon- 
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stnictive  policy  in  Egypt.  Above  all,  there  is  the  great  question 
of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  their  relations  with  the 
money-lenders  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  mortgages  on 
so  large  a  number  of  their  properties.  How  will  that  great 
and  most  difficult  conflict  work  out?  Will  it  reduce  Egypt  to 
anarchy,  or  not  ?  Doubtless  it  will,  if  the  new  institutions, 
which  are  at  present  mere  paper  institutions,  fail  of  their  in¬ 
tended  effect.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  insane,  more  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  whole  policy  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  than 
it  would  be  to  evacuate  Egypt,  and  give  a  sort  of  engage¬ 
ment  never  to  return,  with  all  these  most  essential  reforms 
only  made  on  paper,  and  not  the  least  security  for  the  effectual 
accomplishment  of  any  one  of  them.  Did  we  go  to  Egypt  to 
make  a  shoiv  of  restoring  order  and  putting  Egypt  in  the  right 
track,  or  really  to  effect  this  ?  Did  we  go  there  to  deliver  her  from 
military  terror  for  a  season,  only  in  order  to  hand  her  over  to  the 
prospect  of  civil  anarchy  and  a  new  military  terror  ?  If  we  did 
not,  nothing  could  justify  us  in  abandoning  Egypt  to  her  own 
resources  with  a  lot  of  paper  institutions  to  work  out,  which, 
without  help  and  guidance,  her  statesmen  are  absolutely  in¬ 
competent  to  work  out.  Doubtless  Lord  Hartington  spoke 
not  only  without  book,  but  without  a  trace  of  his  usual 
judgment,  when  he  was  so  rash  as  to  contemplate  that  all 
this  serious  work  could  by  any  conceivable  possibility 
be  got  through  in  a  few  months.  But  if, — only  because  Lord 
Hartington  once  made  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  speech, — 
the  Government  were  to  evacuate  Egypt,  leaving  all  the  most 
important  part  of  their  work  undone,  not  only  would  Europe 
have  the  right  to  reproach  this  country  with  working  pure 
mischief  in  going  to  Egypt  at  all,  but  the  very  party  in 
England  which  was  most  reluctant  to  acquiesce  in  the  Egyptian 
expedition  would  justly  taunt  the  Government  with  having 
failed  in  the  moral  courage  to  achieve  what  they  professed  to 
think  it  their  bounden  duty  to  do. 

We  are  fairly  puzzled  with  this  outcry  from  any  party  which 
once  approved  the  Expedition,  for  a  hasty  casting-away  of  all  the 
fruits  which  it  was  intended  to  bear.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of 
Egypt,  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday, — 
“We  have  gone  there  with  no  selfish  aims ;  we  have  a  great 
work  to  perform  ;  our  desire  is  to  accelerate  its  performance  ; 
but  we  must  beware  lest,  by  too  inconsiderate  an  attempt 
at  acceleration,  we  should  spoil  it.  When  it  is  accomplished, 
we  shall  disappear  from  that  country ;  and  the  earlier 
its  safe  and  adequate-  aqcomplishment  can  be  attained,  the 
more  grateful  will  such  a  result  be  to  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers.”  That  is  statesmanlike 
language,  in  which  we  completely  agree,  though  we  have  our 
own  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  accomplishing  that  work 
within  any  very  brief  period.  But  we  are  much  more  doubtful 
of  the  effect  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  speech  of  Thursday  night : — “  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  has  treated  us  as  if  we  intended 
to  remain  in  Egypt  until  we  had  brought  about  institutions 
which  would  do  credit  to  Utopia.  We  have  no  such  views. 
But  we  thought  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  in  Egypt,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  simply  con¬ 
fining  ourselves  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  supplying  the 
material  means  for  its  maintenance.  We  might  have  stopped 
at  that  point.  But  we  have  regarded  it  as  part  of  our  duty  to 
have  a  judiciary  in  a  position  which  could  bear  fair  promise  of 
answering  the  primary  purposes  connected  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  a  civilised  society  ;  and  going  beyond  that, 
we  have  looked  to  the  provision  which  was  to  be  made  for  future 
legislation.  But  are  we  to  say  that  we  are  to  remain  in  Egypt  until 
those  institutions  have  reached  such  a  condition  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  future  stability?  Such  a  view 
would  be  wholly  visionary.  How  many  countries  are  there  in 
Europe  at  this  moment — the  most  civilised  and  powerful — 
with  regard  to  which  few  men  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  what 
transmutations  may  not  have  occurred  before  many  genera¬ 
tions  have  passed  over  their  heads  ?  We  have  no  such 
views.  In  popular  language,  we  mean  to  give  Egypt  a  fair 
start,  and  if  we  secure  it  order,  supply  a  civil  and  military 
force  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  with  a  man 
on  the  throne  in  whose  benevolence  and  justice  we  have  con¬ 
fidence,  with  institutions  for  the  administration  of  justice 
under  enlightened  supervision  and  in  fairly  competent 
hands, — if  we  have  made  a  reasonable  beginning  to¬ 
wards  legislative  institutions,  into  which  is  incorporated 
some  seed  of  freedom,  our  duty  might  be  supposed  to 
be  complete.”  Now,  that  sentence  seems  to  us  to  in¬ 
volve  the  future  of  Egypt  in  doubt.  If  Egypt  is  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  certainly  going  so  soon  as  “  a  fair  start  ” 


has  been  secured,  and  that  when  we  go  our  duty  will  be  “com¬ 
plete,” — in  other  words,  that  we  shall  not  restore  what  we 
have  established,  if  it  should  be  over-set,  the  whole  structure 
is  a  house  of  cards.  It  will  be  over-set,  just  because  we  have 
given  the  impression  that  we  will  never  do  our  work  over  again. 
As  yet,  everything  is  in  germ.  We  might  just  as  well  fix  a 
date  for  reaping  the  harvest  when  the  seed  is  put  in,  or  if  one 
desires  to  be  very  hopeful,  when  the  first  green  shoots  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  above  the  ground,  as  fix  the  date  for  finally 
abandoning  Egypt,  on  the  strength  of  such  fulfilment  of  our 
aims  there  as  we  have  already  accomplished.  But  after 
all,  it  is  not  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  Army  that  is  the 
most  important  point.  The  most  important  point  is  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  a  confident  belief  that  whether  we  have  troops  in  Egypt 
or  not,  we  do  not  intend  to  let  what  we  have  done  be  undone  by 
either  native  intrigue  or  foreign  interference.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  on  that  point,  our  Egyptian  expedition  will  be  wasted, 
and  our  policy  in  Egypt  will  be  a  failure. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
rjTHE  Government  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
_L  division  of  Tuesday  night,  and  still  more  on  the  faint¬ 
heartedness  even  of  that  part  of  the  Opposition  which 
was  actually  supported  by  votes.  When  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  found  themselves  rebuked  by  so  staunch  a  Con¬ 
servative  as  Sir  G.  Goldney,  and  told  in  so  many  words 
that  under  cover  of  resisting  a  mere  method  of  reducing 
Debt,  they  were,  in  fact,  resisting  the  only  effective  method 
of  paying  off  Debt  which  had  ever  been  discovered, — the 
method  of  terminable  annuities, — they  must  have  felt  that 
they  were  making  a  bad  figure  before  the  country.  And  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  doubtless  did  feel  this.  His  reluctance  in 
his  first  speech  to  indicate  his  own  vote,  his  apologetic  way  of 
explaining  in  his  second  speech  why  he  should  give  it 
against  the  Bill,  told  a  sad  story  of  vacillation  and 
irresolution.  The  truth  is,  that  only  those  who,  like  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Illingworth — Mr.  Dlingworth’s 
speech  we  regard  with  pure  amazement,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  supported  it  with  his  vote — really  prefer  the 
diminution  of  taxation  to  the  reduction  of  Debt,  had  any 
tenable  position  in  opposing  the  Bill  of  the  Government.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  had  no  tenable  posi¬ 
tion  at  all  to  take  up.  They  pretended  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  measure  in  1875  for  devoting  not  less  than 
£28,000,000  to  the  service  of  the  Debt  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  devotion  of  the  whole  sum  falling-in  in  1885,  by 
the  expiration  of  the  terminable  annuities  of  £6,000,000 
annually,  to  that  purpose.  Yet  they  know  that  even  during 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  own  tenure  of  office,  his  scheme 
was  substantially  trenched  upon,  in  consequence  of  the 
financial  pressure  which  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy  entailed, 
— and  this  though  there  was  no  huge  booty,  such  as 
£6,000,000  a  year  would  be,  to  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  so  to  tempt  to  a  deviation  from  that 
plan.  The  first  little  strain  that  was  put  upon  it  was 
too  much  for  the  virtue  of  the  Conservative  Government, 
who  proposed  to  borrow  with  one  hand  while  they  paid  off 
with  the  other  in  order  to  prevent  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
the  country.  When  that  took  place  even  in  relation  to  tho 
small  difference  between  .£28, 000, 000  and  the  actual  eharge 
for  the  Debt  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  then  to  deal 
with,  can  any  one  in  his  senses  suppose  that  with  £6,000,000 
revenue  unappropriated  except  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  s 
Act  touching  the  payment  of  Debt,  there  would  have  been 
any  possibility  of  securing  the  whole  of  it  for  that  pur¬ 
pose?  Would  not  Member  after  Member  have  pleaded,  just 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  himself  pleaded  in  1879,  that  con¬ 
sidering  how  much  had  been  done  in  former  years  for  the 
reduction  of  Debt,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  borrowing  again 
for  special  purposes  some  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what  had 
indeed  been  set  apart  by  the  Act  of  1875  for  the  reduction 
of  Debt,  but  only  so  set  apart  ten  years  before  any  great 
margin  like  this  was  within  reach.  It  may  be  said,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  virtually  said  on  Tuesday  night, — How 
does  the  hocus-pocus  of  terminable  annuities  alter  the 
conditions  of  the  case  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  borrow, 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  borrowed  in  1879,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  so  much  had  been  paid  off  by  terminable 
annuities  that  there  was  no  immorality  in  borrowing  some 
of  it  again,  as  it  would  be  to  stop  some  of  the  £6,000,000  on 
its  way  to  the  extinction  of  Debt,  and  divert  it  to  the  relief 
of  taxation  ?  The  answer  is  that  borrowing,  as  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  found  in  1878  and  1879,  is  held  rather  discredit- 
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able  among  a  rich  people,  though  it  would  not,  probably,  be 
held  equally  discreditable  so  to  alter  the  Act  of  1875  as 
to  divert  a  portion  of  the  surplus  devoted  to  extinguishing 
Debt  into  another  channel.  But  the  terminable  annuities,  once 
created,  must  be  provided  for.  In  providing  for  them,  you 
provide  partly  for  meeting  the  obligation  of  a  borrower  to 
pay  interest,  partly  for  meeting  the  obligation  of  a  borrower 
to  pay  off  the  principal  ;  and  the  two  processes  are  so 
thoroughly  blended,  that  the  latter  obligation  is  sheltered 
under  the  shadow  of  the  former.  In  this  way  the  nation 
helps  itself  to  identify  absolutely  the  two  obligations, — as, 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  nation’s  means  and  wealth  go,  they 
ought  to  be  identified, — and  to  see  that  it  is  falling  short 
of  its  duty  whenever  it  fails  to  meet  those  obligations, 
though  the  nation  might  not  recognise  that  it  was  falling 
short,  if  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  repayment  of  the 
Debt  itself  wTere  not  inextricably  blended.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  call  this  a  hocus-pocus,  as  some  able  financiers  did  on  Tues¬ 
day  night.  You  might  just  as  reasonably  call  it  a  hocus- 
pocus  to  invest  the  police  with  the  double  duty  of 
arresting  criminals  and  of  ordering  the  traffic  of  crowded 
streets  in  the  hope  that  they  will  gain  in  their  former  capacity 
a  certain  authority  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in 
the  latter  capacity.  There  is,  of  course,  no  intrinsic 
reason  why  you  should  yield  more  respect  to  a  police¬ 
man  when  he  tells  you  which  side  of  a  street  you  must 
drive  on,  than  you  would  to  any  person  in  a  plain  coat. 
But  the  fact  that  he  is  commissioned  by  the  law  to  do  one 
thing,  gains  him  a  great  deal  of  additional  respect  for  those 
duties  in  which  he  has  not  strictly  official  authority.  And 
so  it  is  with  “  the  hocus-pocus  ”  of  terminable  annuities. 
When  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  repayment  of  a  certain 
moderate  amount  of  capital  are  bound  up  together  in  one  and 
the  same  act,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  inspire  a  sense  of 
obligation  for  that  compound  act,  than  it  is  to  inspire  the 
same  sense  of  obligation  for  the  least  obligatory  of 
the  two  duties  taken  alone.  There  is  many  a  hocus- 
pocus,  if  this  is  to  be  called  a  hocus-pocus,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  in  human  life.  If  you  can 
manage  to  identify  the  act  of  paying  a  debt  with  the  act  of 
paying  even  a  voluntary  subscription,  the  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  be  more  punctually  attended  to,  and  to  acquire 
a  sort  of  factitious  obligation  from  its  connection  with  the 
weightier  obligation;  and  thi3  is  much  more  true  when  the 
second  act  is  a  clear  duty  also,  though  a  duty  of  a  lower 
order  than  the  one  with  which  it  is  artificially  identified. 
Anyhow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  one  knows  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  an  English  House  of  Commons 
would  never  think  of  so  far  going  back  on  the  past  as  to 
challenge  the  claim  of  terminable  annuities  to  be  properly 
provided  for,  though  many  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
gone  back  so  far  on  the  past  as  to  encroach  on  the  sum  avail¬ 
able  for  an  ordinary  sinking  fund.  This  is  a  case  of  all  others 
in  which  experience  is  our  best  guide.  Experience  shows  that 
terminable  annuities  are  duly  provided  for  where  ordinary 
sinking  funds  would  not  be  duly  provided  for. 

Probably  the  Government  are  quite  right  in  conceding  to  the 
criticisms  of  some  of  their  opponents  that  the  indefinite  rolling- 
up  of  each  terminable  annuity  with  that  which  is  to  succeed  it 
should  be  limited  in  point  of  time.  The  demand  for  terminable 
annuities  is  not  always  as  active  as  it  might  be,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  by  the  machinery  which  Mr.  Childers  has 
devised,  if  it  were  continued  too  long,  there  might  be  more 
terminable  annuities  created  than  the  public  would  absorb. 
The  concession  made  on  this  head  by  Mr.  Childers  that  some 
fixed  date  is  to  be  fixed  beyond  which  the  rolling-up  process 
is  not  to  be  pushed  without  further  legislation,  is  no  doubt  a 
wise  concession,  and  of  course  if  it  be  found  that  the  fear  of 
creating  too  large  an  amount  of  terminable  annuities  is  not 
justified,  it  will  be  easy  to  renew  the  rolliug-up  process  when  the 
date  fixed  has  nearly  arrived.  But  on  the  substance  of  the  Bill 
the  Government  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  their  opponents, 
many  of  whom  must  have  voted  against  the  second  reading  for 
no  better  reason  than  to  encourage  the  Opposition  in  habits 
of  antagonism.  So  far  as  we  see,  these  are  not  habits  in 
which  any  Opposition  of  our  day  is  at  all  likely  to  be  deficient. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS 
COMMISSION. 

HATEVER  may  be  the  legislative  fruits  of  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Courts  Commission,  it  has  at  least  produced  a 
mass  of  lucidly  arranged  information  of  the  highest  value  to 


the  historical  student,  and  which  ought  to  make  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  our  Ecclesiastical  judicature  tolerably  easy  to  the 
Legislature.  This  much  is  evident  from  even  a  cursory  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Report  just  issued  by  the  Commissioners, 
of  which  we  proceed  to  give  the  salient  features,  reserving 
for  further  consideration,  if  necessary,  any  points  which  may 
seem  to  require  fuller  elucidation. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  preceded  by  a 
learned  and  interesting  historical  summary,  in  which  is  traced 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  England 
from  the  eai'liest  to  the  present  time,  and  which  also  contains 
a  useful  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  the 
rest  of  Christendom.  After  this  comprehensive  survey,  the 
Commissioners  proceed  to  make  their  recommendations,  which 
are  arranged  under  three  heads.  The  first  head  embraces  the 
procedure  in  cases  of  misconduct  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  Clerks  in  Holy  Orders.  There  is  here  little  ground  for 
controversy  or  difference  of  opinion ;  so  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
next  head,  which  deals  with  cases  of  heresy  and  ritual.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  the  Bishop  has  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit.  It  is  in  his  discretion  to  allow  the  suit 
to  go  on  or  to  stop  it  on  the  threshold,  subject  only  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  recording  his  reasons.  If  he  allows  the  suit  to  go 
on,  the  matter  passes  at  once  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  is 
thenceforth  powerless  to  stop  proceedings,  whatever  mischief 
may  arise  from  the  litigation.  This  has  been  proved  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Mackonochie. 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester  could  not  have  prevented  Mr. 
Green’s  imprisonment,  nor  have  released  him  from  prison,  how¬ 
ever  anxious  he  may  have  been  to  do  so  ;  nor  could  the  Bishop 
of  London  have  prevented  any  of  the  lamentable  conse¬ 
quences  which  have  ensued  from  his  initial  mistake  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  Church  Association  to  set  the  law  in  motion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  seems, 
on  one  point,  to  be  more  favourable  than  the  Church  Dis¬ 
cipline  Act  to  the  defendant.  Under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act  there  is  no  limit  to  the  qualification  of  the  prosecutors. 
Anybody  may  prosecute.  Under  the  Public  Worship  Regu¬ 
lation  Act  the  prosecutors  must  be  three  aggrieved  parishioners, 
resident  for  one  year  in  the  parish.  But,  in  practice,  this 
limitation  has  been  found  to  be  of  no  use  whatever.  When¬ 
ever  the  Church  Association  failed  to  find  the  requisite 
number  of  qualified  prosecutors,  they  made  no  scruple  to 
import  them  from  outside  for  the  legal  period.  In  a  notorious 
case  one  of  those  importations  was  a  released  felon.  The 
futility  of  this  supposed  safeguard  against  mere  vexatious  and 
malicious  prosecutions  has  induced  the  Commission  to  revert  to 
the  old  plan,  which  leaves  the  right  to  prosecute  perfectly  open 
and  unrestricted.  This  would  throw  the  responsibility  for  the 
prosecution  entirely  on  the  Bishop.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  that 
one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners  dissent  from  this  part  of  the 
Report.  “  The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  signing  the  Report,  is 
compelled  to  record  his  dissent  from  it  in  two  important  par¬ 
ticulars.”  His  Grace,  in  the  first  place,  objects  to  trust  the 
Bishops  with  absolute  discretionary  power  in  stopping  a  pro¬ 
secution  ab  initio.  “  Except  with  his  [the  Bishop’s]  permis¬ 
sion,  the  Courts  will  be  closed  entirely  to  a  layman,  and  no 
layman  will  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  this  absolute  deci¬ 
sion,  however  great  the  wrong  which  he  may  conceive  himself 
to  have  sustained.”  Why  does  the  Archbishop  specify  the 
“layman  ”  in  particular?  He  is  in  no  worse  plight  than  the 
clergyman.  Both  are  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
prosecutors.  His  Grace’s  ad  invidiam  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
layman  seems  to  us  a  little  out  of  place,  for  our  experience  is 
that  the  layman  is  generally  very  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself ;  and  the  Archbishop’s  concern  for  the  rights  of  the 
layman  stands  in  harsh  contrast  with  his  next  objection. 
“  Great  evils,”  he  says  truly,  “have  resulted  from  litigation  in 
the  past.”  How  does  he  propose  to  lessen  the  evils  ?  By 
placing  the  Clergy  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bishop? 
He  thinks  that  the  Bishop’s  discretion  is  to  be  absolutely  dis¬ 
trusted  where  a  layman  is  concerned,  but  to  be  absolutely  trusted 
where  a  clergyman  is  concerned.  “  To  prevent  the  evils  ”  of  litiga¬ 
tion  “  for  the  future,  something  should  be  done  to  afford  a  mean3 
of  direction  and  arbitration,  without  resort  to  the  Courts.” 
Therefore,  “Let  the  Bishop  have  the  power  to  make  an  order  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  which  shall 
be  binding  until  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.”  It  is  a 
simpie  fact  that  if  the  Bishops  had  possessed  this  power  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  all  the  improvements  in  public  worship  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  interval  would  have  been  prevented. 
The  Bishops  opposed  them  all.  The  Archbishop  of  York  would, 
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in  fact,  give  the  Bishops  absolute  power  precisely  where  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  it  would  have  been  mischievous,  and 
would  deprive  them  of  it  where  experience  proves  that  the 
possession  of  such  power  is  most  beneficial.  The  Bishop’s  veto 
saved  the  Church  the  scandal  and  injury  of  the  prosecution  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Carter,  of  Clewer.  Does  the  Archbishop  of 
York  know  of  a  single  instance  where  the  exercise  of  the 
Bishop’s  veto  has  done  harm  ?  The  thing  to  aim  at  chiefly 
— at  least,  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid  Disestablishment — is  to 
discourage  as  much  as  possible  prosecutions  for  heresy  and 
ritual  offences.  The  Archbishop  of  York’s  two  proposals  would 
stimulate  them. 

Under  their  second  group  of  recommendations  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  deal  with  the  Diocesan  and  Provincial  Courts,  which  were 
practically  destroyed  by  the  Public  Worship  Begulation  Act.  The 
Commissioners  propose  to  restore  them  to  their  original  vitality. 
They  recommend  that  the  Diocesan  Court  shall  consist  of  the 
Bishop,  with  whom  shall  sit  a  legal  and  a  theological  Assessor. 
The  legal  assessor  will  be  naturally  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese,  or  some  other  person  learned  in  the  law,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Bishop.  The  Theological  Assessor  is  to  be 
chosen  pro  hac  vice  by  the  Bishop,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  An  appeal,  of  course,  will  lie  from  the 
Diocesan  to  the  Provincial  Court ;  and  here  the  Commissioners 
make  some  important  recommendations.  The  appeal  is  to  go 
to  the  Archbishop  in  person,  and  it  will  rest  with  him  either 
to  let  the  Official  Principal  hear  it,  or  reserve  it  for  his  own 
adjudication,  assisted  by  the  Official  Principal  as  assessor.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  Archbishop  will  be  empowered  to  appoint 
any  number  of  theological  assessors,  not  exceeding  five,  to  sit 
with  the  Court.  And  these  assessors  must  be  either  a  Bishop 
within  the  Province,  or  a  Professor,  past  or  present,  of  one  of 
the  English  Universities.  From  the  Provincial  Court  an 
appeal  will  lie  to  the  Crown,  which  is  to  exercise  its  preroga¬ 
tive  through  an  entirely  new  Court,  namely,  “  a  permanent 
body  of  lay  Judges,  learned  in  the  law.”  The  number  sum¬ 
moned  for  each  case  shall  not  be  less  than  five,  and  they  are 
to  be  “  summoned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  rotation.’’  The 
words  which  we  have  printed  in  italics  are  important.  They 
preclude  the  suspicion  of  packing,  which  has  been  occasion¬ 
ally  raised,  by  the  mode  of  selecting  the  members  of  the 
present  Final  Court  of  Appeal.  The  proposed  new  Court  is 
to  be  empowered  in  doctrinal  cases,  after  the  manner  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  legal  cases,  to  consult  experts,  namely, 
the  Archbishop  or  Bishops  of  the  Province,  or  of  both  Pro¬ 
vinces.  But  this  consultation  is  to  be  obligatory  only  on 
the  demand  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Court.  The  Court 
shall  not  be  bound  to  give  its  reasons  for  its  decisions  ;  but  if  it 
does  state  its  reasons,  each  judge  shall  deliver  his  own  judgment 
separately.  One  important  recommendation  is  that  the  bare 
words  of  the  decree  are  alone  to  be  legally  binding.  The 
reasonings  on  which  the  decree  is  based  are  to  be  open  to  con¬ 
troversy  and  reconsideration.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
new  Court  is  not  to  be  bound  in  any  future  case  by  any  of  the 
past  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  Report  is  ex¬ 
plicit  on  this  point.  “  Considering,”  it  says,  “  how  widely 
different  a  matter  the  legal  interpretation  of  documents  must 
often  be  from  the  definition  of  doctrine,  we  hold  it  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  that  only  the  actual  decree,  as  dealing  with  the  particular 
case,  should  be  of  binding  authority,  in  the  judgments  hitherto 
or  hereafter  to  be  delivered,  and  that  the  reasoning  in  support 
of  those  judgments  and  the  obiter  dicta  should  always  be 
allowed  to  be  reconsidered  and  disputed.” 

The  third  group  of  recommendations  deals  with  the  consti¬ 
tution,  procedure,  and  powers  of  the  Provincial  Courts.  The 
effect  is  to  repeal  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  and 
restore  the  old  Courts  to  their  pristine  vigour.  The  Dean  of 
the  Arches  is  to  be  elected,  and  is  required  to  qualify,  in  the 
ancient  way ;  and  all  spiritual  sentences  are  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  Bishop  in  person  in  the  Diocesan  Court,  and  by  the 
Archbishop  in  the  Provincial  Court.  The  two  Primates  are 
also  to  be  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  appoint  the  same 
person  as  Official  Principal  for  both  Provinces.  And  whenever 
the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  varies  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
below,  it  must  remit  the  cause  to  that  Court  for  execution  of 
the  judgment. 

We  Rave  now  enumerated  the  principal  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners.  They  are  not  likely  to  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  to  any  party,  and  this  may  be  one  of  their 
chief  merits  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  as  indicating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  equitable  compromise.  The  Commissioners,  how¬ 
ever,  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  their  recommendations  must  be 
regarded  “  as  a  whole,”  especially  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 


stitution  of  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal.  They  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  the  entirely  secular  character  of  that  Court,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  their  recommendations  on 
other  points.  They  plainly  warn  us  that  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  Final  Court  must  be  considered  as  cancelled  by 
any  important  infringement  of  the  rest  of  their  scheme.  This 
must  be  remembered  when  we  consider  the  reservations  of  a 
few  of  the  Commissioners.  We  have  already  commented  on 
the  reservations  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  shall  only 
say  here  that  they  touch  the  essence  of  the  scheme.  That 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  reservation  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  favour  of  not  restricting  the  Final  Court  to  laymen  “  of  a 
single  profession.”  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
having  persons  learned  in  history  or  archaeology  on  the  Court. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Devon,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Dean  Lake  should  not  be  adopted, 
namely,  that  the  Final  Court  should  be  obliged  in  any  case  of 
doctrine  to  consult  the  Bishops.  Practically,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  make  very  little  difference,  since  the  Court  would  not 
be  bound  in  any  case  to  follow  the  advice  given  it.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  feelings  of  a  large  number  of 
Churchmen,  not  confined  to  one  party.  If  the  reference  to  the 
Bishops  is  to  be  optional,  there  will  be  room  for  suspicion  of 
partiality ;  and  this  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided.  We 
must  also  express  our  dissent  from  the  recommendation  which 
requires  the  Judges  of  the  new  Court  to  make  a  declaration  of 
membership  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  declaration  is 
quite  futile,  and  mischievous  in  addition.  It  would  deprive 
the  Court  of  the  incalculable  benefit  of  having  such  a  man  as 
the  late  Sir  G.  Jessel  shedding  the  light  of  his  luminous  intel¬ 
lect  and  severe  impartiality  on  its  deliberations.  Since  the 
Court  is  to  be  purely  secular,  let  there  be  no  attempt  at  im¬ 
pressing  a  fictitious  character  of  orthodoxy  upon  it. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  calling  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  important  fact  which  the  Report,  by  chance  or  by 
design,  has  emphasised.  “  It  has  been  held,”  it  says, “by  the 
present  Dean  of  the  Arches  that  on  a  living  becoming  void, 
the  inhibition  comes  to  an  end,”  Lord  Penzance  laid  this 
down  very  distinctly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Green.  He  released 
Mr.  Green  from  prison  on  the  ground  that  the  voidance  of  his 
living  had  exhausted  his  inhibition,  and  consequently  his 
punishment.  The  deprivation  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  seems  to  be  in 
the  very  teeth  of  this  ruling,  for  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  living  had 
been  voided  long  before  Lord  Penzance  proceeded  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  deprivation  upon  him.  It  is  probable  that  on  this 
ground  alone — and  there  appear  to  be  other  grounds — Lord 
Penzance’s  sentence  would  be  reversed  on  appeal.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  pronounce  such  a  sentence, — he,  a  member  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  which  has  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  his 
ambiguous  Court,  as  well  as  on  the  Judicial  Committee  in  its 
character  of  a  Final  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 
One  inevitable  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts  Commission  must  be  the  suspension  of  all 
ecclesiastical  suits  during  the  interregnum  between  the  mori¬ 
bund  Courts  and  their  successors. 


LORD  WEMYSS  ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS 

BILL. 

IT  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  compare  a  man  with  himself, 
but,  taking  him  all  round,  we  think  Lord  Wemyss  a  more 
remarkable  personage  than  Lord  Elcho.  In  most  cases,  trans¬ 
lation  to  the  House  of  Lords  makes  a  man  cautious.  He  is 
more  afraid  of  committing  himself  than  he  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  with  Lord  Wemyss,  the  change  is  the 
other  way.  He  sees  an  opportunity  of  committing  himself  in 
every  debate  in  which  he  takes  part,  and  with  him,  to  see  and 
to  seize  are  but  two  names  for  one  operation.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  opportunity  took  the  shape  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  There  were  somethings 
to  be  said  on  this  occasion  which  would  have  come  naturally, 
and  even  usefully,  from  Lord  Wemyss.  In  accepting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bill,  the  Conservatives  have  gone  against  the  whole 
stream  of  party  tradition,  and  Lord  Wemyss  might  very  fairly 
have  played  the  part  tif  Abdiel,  and  shown  himself  faithful 
among  the  faithless.  But  the  dauntless  angel  had  somehow 
lost  his  head,  and  instead  of  making  a  straightforward 
speech  against  the  Bill,  'od  censuring  his  political  friends 
for  concealing  a  real  __  „rd  for  the  farmers’  votes 
under  a  professed  regard  for  the  farmers’  interests, 
Lord  Wemyss  must  needs  move  an  amendment,  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  sharpest  critic.  It  would  not  have  been 
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of  much  use  to  ask  the  Lords  to  withhold  their  sanction  from 
“  A  Bill  which  forbids  free  contract  in  the  future,  and  breaks 
it  in  the  past,”  because  the  Conservatives  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  as  regards  certain  classes  of  tenants’  improvements, 
free  contract  must  be  given  up.  Still,  if  Lord  Wemyss  had 
confined  himself  to  doing  this,  he  would  have  been  within  his 
rights,  and  even  within  his  duties.  Just  protests  in  favour  of 
what  the  protester  holds  to  be  a  momentous  and  practical  truth 
are,  at  all  events,  respectable.  But  is  it  quite  respectable 
to  ask  the  Lords  to  give  an  implied  promise  which  he  who 
makes  the  request  believes  to  be  beyond  their  power  to  per¬ 
form  ?  Now,  this  is  what  Lord  Wemyss,  by  his  own  admis¬ 
sion,  did  on  Tuesday.  If  the  Lords  had  adopted  his  amendment, 
they  would  have  pledged  themselves  to  u  promote  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  measure  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the 
improvement,  so  far  as  possible,  by  legislation,  of  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant.”  Lord  Wemyss  thinks  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings  Bill  an  ill-considered  measure,  and  one  that 
will  make  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
worse,  instead  of  better.  Consequently,  he  was  quite 
justified  in  calling  upon  the  Lords  to  reject  it.  But 
why  did  he  call  upon  them  to  reject  it,  in  favour  of 
another  measure  which  should  do  wisely  and  justly  what  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  does  unwisely  and  unjustly  ?  Or, 
having  committed  himself  to  this  extent,  why  did  he  not  leave 
the  Lords  to  suppose  that  he  really  meant  what  he  asked  them 
to  say  ?  No  man  is  hound  to  call  a  part  of  his  own  amend¬ 
ment  “  padding.”  In  this  case,  it  was  a  very  true  and 
a  very  candid  description,  but  things  which  are  true 
in  themselves  and  candid  in  him  who  says  them,  may 
be  highly  indecorous, — and  indecorum  is  what  we  lay  to 
Lord  Wemyss’s  charge  on  this  occasion.  The  House  of  Lords 
should  not  be  moved  to  promise  to  do,  “  if  possible,”  what  he 
who  suggests  that  the  pledge  should  be  given,  believes  all  the 
time  to  be  impossible.  If  Lord  Wemyss  is  of  opinion  that 
legislation  can  do  absolutely  nothing  to  improve  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  he  ought  to  have  said  so  frankly  ;  or,  if 
this  be  beyond  his  ability,  he  should  at  least  have  remained  silent. 
A  man  who  dangles  before  the  mind  of  the  tenant  the  notion  of 
a  well-considered  measure  for  the  improvement  of  these  relations, 
and  then  airily  remarks  that  when  he  said  “  as  far  as  possible,” 
he  meant  that  it  was  not  possible,  has  plainly  not  been  at  the 
trouble  of  weighing  his  words.  Lord  Wemyss  may  plead  that 
they  are  not  worth  weighing,  and  intrinsically  we  quite  admit 
that  they  are  not.  But  in  the  mouth  of  a  legislator,  they 
become  weighty.  It  is  not  for  cyphers  to  forget  the  import¬ 
ance  that  belongs  to  position. 

One  credit,  however,  Lord  Wemyss  may  claim.  He  told  a 
story  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  interesting,  and  he 
extracted  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  an  admission  which  is 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  story  it  purported  to  contradict. 
Lord  Wemyss  has  been  told,  it  seems,  that  when  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  informed  that  the  Richmond  Commission  was  going  to 
report  in  favour  of  protecting  tenants  against  arbitrary  increase 
of  rent,  he  exclaimed,  “  By  God  !  if  they  have  done  that,  the 
Government  can  carry  any  Land  Bill  they  choose.”  The  story 
is  not,  in  itself,  improbable.  But  the  Duke  of  Richmond  knows 
nothing  of  it.  He  is  under  the  consoling  impression  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  seen  the  Report  of  the  Commission  before  any¬ 
one  else,  and  had  pronounced  it  very  good.  “  What  was  done  was 
this.  The  Report,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
one  relating  to  Ireland,  was  laid  before  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
was  published  with  his  sanction  and  approval.”  This  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  influence  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
maintained  over  those  who  had  been  his  colleagues  after  his 
and  their  retirement  from  office.  It  is  not  customary,  we  imagine, 
for  the  Chairman  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  lay  the  Report 
before  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  before  it  is  presented  to 
Parliament ;  nor  is  it  ordinarily  a  part  of  a  leader  of  Opposi¬ 
tion’s  functions  to  give  or  withhold  from  such  reports  his 
“  sanction  and  approval.”  But  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is 
evidently  more  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
Raving  in  any  capacity  gone  counter  to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
wishes,  than  to  prove  that,  as  Chairman  of  a  neutral  Com¬ 
mission,  he  retained  the  impartiality  which  is  naturally  looked 
for  in  such  an  office.  “  Don’t  suppose,”  he  says,  “  that  the 
report  was  mine.  The  first  draft,  it  is  true,  did  come  from 
my  hands,  but  I  incurred  no  responsibility  by  preparing  it. 

I  submitted  it  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  before  publication,  in 
order  that  the  responsibility  of  publishing  it  might  fall  upon 
his  shoulders,  rather  than  mine.  If  he  had  disapproved  of  its 
contents,  I  should  have  taken  care  that  they  did  not  go  out  to 
the  world  as  mine.”  Clearly,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  better 


served  out  of  office  than  some  statesmen  are  when  in 

office. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  of  a  more  politic 
kind  than  Lord  Wemyss’s.  It  did  not  lead  him  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading ;  it  only  armed  him  with 
predictions  of  the  mischief  the  Bill  might  do  to 
the  tenant.  There  is  one  of  these  which  deserves,  we 
think,  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  As  the  Bill 
originally  stood,  holdings  of  less  than  two  acres  were  excluded 
from  its  operation.  In  Committee  this  limitation  was  struck 
out,  and  it  now  applies  to  any  holding,  however  small,  which 
is  held  by  a  yearly  tenant.  Lord  Salisbury  argues  that  when 
a  landlord  finds  that  he  cannot  let  half  an  acre  of  land  to  a 
labourer  without  incurring  the  possibility  of  litigation  when 
the  tenancy  comes  to  an  end,  he  will  prefer  to  let  the  ground 
to  a  larger  tenant,  from  whom  he  will,  at  all  events,  be  able 
to  recover  costs,  in  the  event  of  the  claim  for  improvements 
being  rejected.  Is  it  good  policy  to  give  small  holders  a  kind 
of  protection  which  may  have  the  effect  of  doing  away  with 
small  holdings  ? 


MR.  COURTNEY  ON  CROWN  LANDS. 

T  is  strange  how  hard  some  crotchets  die  !  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  signal  overthrow  of  the  official  view 
with  respect  to  Crown  Lands  in  the  cases  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  Epping  Forest,  and  the  New  Forest,  would 
have  settled  the  principle  upon  which  such  lands,  when  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  recreation,  should  be  managed.  But  the 
traditions  of  a  Department  are  a  very  powerful  influence. 
They  have  a  way  of  ignoring  defeat.  They  impress  themselves 
upon  each  successive  Minister  as  the  accepted  doctrine  upon 
which  the  work  of  administration  is  carried  on,  and  it  requires 
more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  mind  or  keenness  of  sympathy 
with  the  outside  view  to  resist  their  power.  Few  clearer 
proofs  of  this  could  be  afforded  than  the  spectacle  of  such 
a  Liberal  as  Mr.  Courtney — who  has,  however,  since  his 
accession  to  office,  betrayed  more  of  the  dangerous  bias 
of  officialism  than  any  other  man  of  equal  ability  in  the 
Government — speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bryce  in  reference  to  Esher  Common.  He  spoke 
as  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  the  pet  theory  of  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  We  all  know  what  that  theory  is.  The 
Crown  Lands,  it  is  said,  are  the  property  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
have  merely  been  confided  temporarily  to  the  custody  of  the 
nation.  The  Heir  Apparent  is  entitled  in  reversion,  and 
may,  for  aught  that  is  known,  resume  possession  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  act  as  a  Trustee,  making  what  income  it 
fairly  can  out  of  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
tenant,  the  nation,  and  neglecting  no  means  of  increasing  the 
capital  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  Sovereign.  It  follows  from 
this  doctrine  that  the  Crown  Lands  must  be  administered 
strictly  with  a  view  to  money  value.  Any  retention  in  an 
unproductive  state  of  land  which  might  produce  an  annual 
return  of  a  few  pounds,  or  might  be  converted  into  cash,  is  an 
act  of  weak  and  culpable  generosity,  and  should  be  reprobated 
as  a  breach  of  trust,  no  matter  how  valuable  a  common  or 
forest  may  be  as  an  open  space.  That  is  a  sentimental  value, 
which  cannot  be  assessed,  or,  to  put  the  case  in  the  way  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Mr.  Courtney,  it  is  a  value  which  only  a  small 
section  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  nation  at  large,  enjoys.  The 
administrators  of  Crown  Property  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
siren  whisperings  of  those  who  point  to  the  charms  of  wild 
scenery,  the  ruin  which  will  be  worked  upon  a  neighbourhood 
by  the  destruction  of  its  open  space,  or  the  injury  to  a 
deserving  class  from  the  abolition  of  its  rights.  Their  duty 
is  to  make  money, — and  that  duty  must  be  sternly  performed. 

Such  were  the  theories  upon  which  the  building  on  the  re¬ 
claimed  land  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  sale  of  the 
Crown’s  rights  in  Epping  Forest,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
unique  beauty  of  the  New  Forest  were  justified.  In  each  case, 
Parliament  distinctly  declined  to  accept  the  official  doctrine. 

It  would  not  be  threatened  or  cajoled  into  the  absurdity  of 
managing  the  national  property  in  a  way  the  nation  did  not 
wish.  The  common-sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  revolted 
against  the  consequences  of  the  high  doctrinaire  views  presented  > 
to  it.  The  cobwebs  of  a  Royal  reversion  and  the  supposed  necessity 
of  consulting  the  interests  of  some  national  entity  differing  from 
the  nation  as  represented  by  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
brushed  aside.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  well  known  that 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  any  future  Sovereign 
taking  the  Crown  Lands  into  his  own  management,  while 
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it  is  clear  that  the  income  which  is  dedicated  to  Royal 
uses,  in  lieu  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands, 

can  at  any  time  be  increased  so  far  as  is  just  and 
reasonable,  whether  those  rents  increase  or  not.  As  for  the 
nation,  its  mouth-piece  is  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  the 
Office  of  Woods  and  Forests.  If  it  prefers  to  throw  away  a 
few  pounds  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  national  park,  it  is  its 

own  affair.  No  one  has  a  right  to  interfere,  however 

shockingly  bad  such  taste  may  be.  The  Embankment 
Garden  was  therefore  made,  the  Crown’s  rights  in  Epping 
Forest  were  asserted,  though  somewhat  tardily  and  feebly, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  inclosure,  and  the  destruction 

of  the  New  Forest  was  arrested.  These  events,  how¬ 
ever,  are  evidently  looked  upon  as  abnormal  in  official 
quarters.  The  nation,  it  is  evidently  thought,  may  have  re¬ 
covered  in  1883  from  the  delirium  which  possessed  it  for 
some  years,  and  may  again  recognise  its  true  interests.  Such 
projects  as  the  sale  of  the  Southport  Foreshore  and  the  Crown 
Manor  of  Esher  are  therefore  entertained,  and  the  usual  surprise 
is  expressed  when  complaint  is  made.  It  is,  however,  a  serious 
fact  that  these  proposals  find  uncompromising  supporters  in 
members  of  the  present  Government,  and  public  attention  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  drawn  to  their  real  nature. 

The  sale  of  the  Southport  foreshore  has  already  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator.  Southport  is  a 
flourishing  Lancashire  watering-place,  and  the  control  of  the 
foreshore  in  front  of  it  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  town. 
An  adverse  possessor  might  cut  off  communication  with  the 
sea.  The  Duchy  are  believed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  fore¬ 
shore,  but  a  hostile  claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
a  neighbouring  manor.  The  Corporation  of  Southport  made 
overtures  for  the  purchase  ;  a  price  was  fixed  ;  but  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  suspended,  owing  to  requirements  on  the  part 
of  the  Duchy  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  purchase  should  be 
carried  out,  with  which  the  Corporation  thought  they  had  no 
power  to  comply.  Little  more  than  a  year  afterwards  the 
Corporation  were  startled  to  hear  that  the  Crown  had  sold 
all  its  rights  to  its  opponents,  the  Lords  of  the  Manor. 
The  price,  it  should  be  added,  which  the  Corporation  were 
to  pay  was  £9,500,  that  obtained  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Manor  £15,000.  Thus  for  £5,500  the  Duchy  authorities  agreed 
to  place  it  in  the  power  of  private  persons  to  ruin  a  large 
watering-place,  or  to  levy  black-mail  upon  its  inhabitants 
at  will. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  worst  case  which 
has  recently  happened.  But  there  are  others  of  a  similar 
character.  Esher  and  Ockshott  Commons  form  a  delight¬ 
ful  stretch  of  open  land,  lying  at  the  back  of  Clare¬ 
mont  Palace.  They  are  well  covered  with  fir,  birch,  and 
wild  undergrowth.  They  are  within  a  drive  of  London, 
and  on  the  great  holidays  are  visited  by  picnic  and  cricketing 
parties,  while  at  other  times  they  give  the  means  of  a  secluded 
ramble  to  any  one  who  likes  to  take  the  train  to  Surbiton  or 
Esher.  They  are  likely  to  become  places  of  considerable 
resort  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  since  the  line  sanctioned 
two  years  ago  from  Surbiton  to  Guildford,  by  way  of  Cobham, 
touches  their  skirts.  They  form  part  of  a  Crown  Manor, 
and  were  until  lately  in  the  custody  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests.  They  have  now  been  sold 
to  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  who,  it  is  understood,  acts  as  trustee 
for  the  Queen,  in  her  Majesty’s  private  capacity.  The  Commons 
are  thus  transferred  from  the  care  of  the  nation  to  private 
ownership.  No  doubt,  so  long  as  they  belong  to  her  Majesty 
they  are  safe.  But  they  may  now  be  sold  again  without  even 
the  public  knowledge.  They  are  withdrawn  from  the  view  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  may  be  dealt  with  as  other  private 
manors  are.  Probably  there  are  common  rights  which,  if 
asserted,  may  prevent  enclosure.  But  those  who  have  used 
these  rights  to  the  best  effect  also  know  best  how  expensive 
and  cumbrous  is  the  remedy.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  national 
guardians  of  such  open  lands  should  voluntarily  surrender  the 
power  which  they  possess  to  protect  them,  and  leave  them  to 
the  hazardous  operation  of  common  rights  in  the  hands  of 
private  people,  whose  pecuniary  interest  it  may  be  to  connive 
at  enclosure.  This,  however,  is  the  course  Mr.  Courtney  has 
recently  defended,  on  the  ground  that  only  the  people  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  Commons  were  benefited  by  their  being 
maintained  as  open  spaces,  while  the  nation  at  large  has  the 
advantage  of  the  paltry  price  obtained  for  them.  A  statement 
more  directly  at  variance  with  facts  could  hardly  be  invented. 
The  nation  at  large  is  benefited  by  anything  which  makes 
life  in  London  or  any  other  great  town  more  healthy 
and  enjoyable.  The  Metropolis  needs  every  acre  of  open 


land  in  its  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  due  supply  of  fresh  air,  for,  as  building  extends,  the 
Commons  alone  remain  unoccupied.  But,  further,  these 
Commons  are  frequented,  as  every  common  near  London  is 
frequented,  more  or  less.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree,  and, 
as  London  extends  and  new  railways  are  made,  the  use  of 
every  common  steadily  increases.  It  would  be  a  poor  look¬ 
out  for  the  Metropolis,  if  only  well-worn  open  spaces,  like 
Clapham  or  Wimbledon,  were  to  be  left  for  it,  and  every 
chance  of  a  really  rural  walk  over  wild  land  were  cut  off.  It 
would  have  been  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Bryce  should  have 
initiated  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a  motion  to  reduce 
the  salary  of  a  Commissioner  of  Woods,  if  there  had  been  any 
other  way  of  bringing  the  discussion  on.  But  that  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  way  open  to  him.  Still,  it  was  impossible,  of 
course,  that  such  a  motion  should  succeed.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  merely  the  servants  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  punish  them  personally.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  Resolution  of  the  House  that  no  such  sales  as 
that  at  Southport  and  Esher  should  in  future  be  made  without 
the  sanction  of  the  House,  but  that  motion  could  not  have 
been  made  on  the  only  occasion  open  to  Mr.  Bryce.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  resolution  would  receive  general 
support,  and,  as  there  is  no  knowing  what  danger  may  arise 
while  views  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Courtney  are  entertained  at 
the  Treasury,  it  is  a  pity  that  even  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  Session  some  Member  cannot  be  found  to  take  the  neces- 
sary  action. 

There  is  yet  another  case  in  which  the  Office  of  Woods  ha3 
this  Session  attempted,  through  Mr.  Courtney,  to  push  its 
theories  to  a  disastrous  conclusion.  By  certain  clauses  in  the. 
Crown  Lands  Bill,  it  was  proposed  to  extinguish,  by  way  of 
compulsory  purchase,  the  rights  enjoyed  by  many  commoners 
in  the  New  Forest  to  take  wood  to  burn  on  the  hearths  of 
their  ancient  dwelling-houses.  These  clauses  have,  at  the  last 
moment,  in  the  face  of  the  uncompromising  opposition  of  those 
who  know  the  Forest  best,  been  withdrawn.  The  rights  in 
question  are  strictly  limited  in  character,  they  can  be  satisfied, 
if  the  Crown  authorities  choose,  without  any  injury  to  the  wild 
woods  or  ornamental  trees  of  the  Forest,  and  they  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  that  class  of  small  freeholders  and  tenants 
who  maintain  themselves  in  independence  upon  their  little 
holdings,  and  absolutely  relieve  the  district  from  pauperism. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Government  will  not  endeav¬ 
our  to  give  effect  to  so  mischievous  a  proposal  by  the  exercise 
of  that  power  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  days  of  the  Session.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further 
attempt  will  be  made  to  disturb  the '  settlement  which  was 
brought  about  in  1877  with  regard  to  this  great  national 
park. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  NEGLIGENCE. 

IN  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  society,  doctrines  o-f 
law  which  were  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and 
were,  perhaps,  laid  down  to  meet  circumstances  of  extreme 
simplicity,  become  of  far-reaching  application,  and  involve  the 
most  important  consequences.  No  doctrine  of  law  of  late 
times  has,  perhaps,  attracted  more  attention  and  been  more 
copiously  discussed  than  the  law  of  Negligence.  As  the 
growth  of  towns  and  increased  means  of  communication  have 
brought  us  nearer  to  each  other,  so  the  occasions  on  which 
the  negligence  of  one  will  hurt  another,  either  in  his  property 
or  person,  have  been  multiplied.  It  is  the  law  of  negligence, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  law  of  liability  for  negligence, 
which  must  determine  whether,  in  any  given  case  of  damage, 
there  is  any  liability  thrown  on  any  one  to  make  it  good,  so  far 
as  he  can.  In  the  case  of  liability  for  damage  arising  out 
of  contract,  the  law  of  negligence  was  pretty  well  thrashed 
out  by  the  Romans,  and  has  been  tolerably  well  settled  for 
a  long  time  amongst  ourselves  upon  the  lines  which  they 
laid  down.  The  degree  of  care  which  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  escape  liability  for  negligence  is  in  such  cases 
determined  by  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
the  law  has  probably  little  room  left  for  surprise.  But  as 
regards  the  law  of  negligence  which  arises  not  out  of  any 
special  agreement,  express  or  implied,  between  the  parties,  but 
simply  out  of  the  more  or  less  chance  relations  of  two  persons 
to  one  another  growing  from  casual  circumstances,  one  of  the 
latest  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  sittings  just 
ended  may  fairly  be  called  a  surprise.  It  took  the  form,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  President  of  the  Court  (the  Master  of 
the  Rolls),  of  nothing  less  than  the  statement  of  a  new  pro- 
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position  of  law,  anew  generalisation,  or  “  law  ”  in  tlie  scientific 
sense,  which  aimed  at  covering  all  the  possible  cases  which 
could  arise  of  liability  for  negligence  in  the  absence  of  con¬ 
tract.  The  sum  involved  in  the  case  was,  as  so  often  happens, 
as  small  as  the  principle  involved  was  great.  The  claim  was 
one  for  personal  injuries,  in  which  damages  were  placed  at 
£ 20.  The  facts  were  tolerably  simple.  A  workman  in  the 
employ  of  a  ship-painter  was  painting  the  outside  of  a 
ship  in  the  West  India  Graving  Dock.  The  ropes  which 
supported  the  stage  on  which  he  was  standing  to  do  the 
work  gave  way,  the  platform  fell,  and  he  fell  with  it, 
and  was  injured.  Thereupon  he  sued  the  owner  of  the 
Dock  for  damages  in  the  County  Court.  He  had  no 
contract  with  the  owners.  His  contract  was  with  his 
master,  who  contracted  with  the  shipowner;  but  the  dock- 
owners  supplied  the  stage  with  which  the  work  was  to  be 
done,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  cause  of  the  break-down  was  that  the 
ropes  had  been  scorched,  and  were  consequently  unfit  to 
bear  the  strain  of  stage  and  man.  The  County-Court  Judge 
thought  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  damages,  but  the 
Divisional  Court,  for  whom  the  point  was  reserved,  held  the 
contrary,  but  were,  in  their  turn,  overruled  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  Sir  Baliol  Brett  presiding.  The  question  turned  on 
the  point,  did  the  dock-owner  owe  any  duty  to  the  painter? 
The  other  members  of  the  Court  preferred  to  rest  their  finding 
that  he  did  owe  such  a  duty  on  the  theory  that  the  painter 
had  been  invited  by  the  dock-owner  to  use  the  stage,  and, 
therefore,  the  dock-owner  ought  not  to  have  laid  a  trap  for 
him,  by  giving  him  a  stage  which  would  let  him  down  and 
damage  him.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  very  artificial  and 
a  very  unsatisfactory  theory.  In  the  first  place,  it  involves 
using  the  word  “  invitation  ”  in  an  unnatural  sense  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  there  was  no  invitation  at  all.  This  theory  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  class  of  cases  in  which  a  person  has  gone  on 
business  to  a  shop  or  warehouse,  and  has  actually  tumbled 
down  an  unfenced  trap-door,  or  stumbled  against  a  piece  of 
dangerous  machinery.  It  has  then  been  said  that  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  by  keeping  a  shop,  invited  the  people  to  enter  it, 
and  was  responsible  for  setting  a  trap  for  them,  if  they  did 
come  in.  But  a  shopkeeper  does  not  invite  people  to 
enter.  Indeed,  a  real  invitation  to  enter  a  place  does 
not  impose  any  liability  on  the  inviter.  If  you  ask  a 
friend  to  your  house  to  sleep  and  put  him  in  damp  sheets  and 
il  give  him  his  death  of  cold,”  he  cannot  sue  you  for  damages. 
It  is,  too,  misleading  to  talk  of  setting  a  trap  for  a  person, 
because  that  implies  intention ;  and  a  deliberate  intention  to 
injure  another  of  course  raises  a  liability  ;  but  it  is  a  liability 
arising  not  out  of  negligence,  but  out  of  crime.  The  act  is  a 
fault  of  commission,  not  of  omission.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  strain¬ 
ing  of  language  and  of  fact  to  say  that  the  dock-owner  in  this 
case  invited  the  painter  to  use  the  stage.  If  he  invited  any 
one,  it  was  the  shipowner  who  paid  for  the  use  of  the  dock 
and  its  appurtenances,  including  the  painting-stage.  There¬ 
fore,  though  the  case  might,  looking  at  the  length  to  which 
previous  cases  had  gone,  have  fairly  been  rested  on  the  invi- 
tation-and-trap  theory,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  preferred  to 
place  it  on  something  more  substantial. 

It  might  have  been  put  by  a  little  straining  into  the  class  of 
cases  of  which  the  keeper  of  a  dangerous  animal,  or  the  owner  of 
property  which  may  become  dangerous,  is  an  example.  Thus,  to 
put  an  example  which  has  an  unpleasant  appropriateness  in 
these  days  of  cholera,  you  must  not  let  your  sewage  run  into 
another  man’s  well,  or,  as  it  was  phrased  some  two  centuries 
ago,  “  If  dirt  is  created  on  any  man’s  land,  then  he  whose  dirt 
it  is  must  keep  it,  that  it  do  not  trespass.”  So  if  a  man 
builds  his  houses  in  such  a  way  that  they  tumble  into  the 
street  on  the  passer-by,  he  is  liable  for  the  damage,  because  it 
was  his  duty  to  build  in  such  a  way  that  his  houses  did  not 
fall  on  other  people.  In  the  same  way,  if  you,  in  the  course 
of  your  business,  stand  upon  a  stage  which  some  one  else  has 
hung  up  where  people  are  likely  to  stand  on  it,  it  might  be 
said  that  he  was  bound  to  see  that  his  property  was  fit  to  be 
stood  upon.  Such  cases  would  go  upon  the  general  principle, 
“  Sic  utere  tuo,  ut  alienum  non  laedas,”  or,  “  A  man  may  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his 
neighbour.’’  But  here,  again,  language  and  facts  would  have 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  strained,  to  square  with  the  conclu¬ 
sion  sought  to  be  reached. 

The  Master  of  the  Bolls  preferred  to  find  a  u  more  remote 
and  larger  premiss,  ’  which  would  embrace  both  of  those 
“  ma3or  premisses  ”  which  lead  to  the  same  “  minor  premiss” 
of  the  creation  of  a  duty.  “  The  proposition  which  these 


recognised  cases  suggest,  and  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  deduced 
from  them,  is  that  ‘  whenever  one  person  is  by  circumstances 
placed  in  such  a  position  with  regard  to  another  that  if  he  did 
not  use  ordinary  care  and  skill  in  his  own  conduct  with  regard 
to  those  circumstances,  he  would  cause  danger  of  injury  to  the 
person  or  property  of  the  other,  a  duty  arises  to  use  ordinary 
care  and  skill  to  avoid  such  danger.’  This  is  the  only  pro¬ 
position  which  covers  all  the  cases.”  Applying  it  “  to  the  case 
of  one  person  supplying  goods,  or  machinery,  or  instruments,  or 
utensils,  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  by  another 
person  with  whom  there  is  no  contract  as  to  the  supply,” 
he  lays  it  down,  “  Whenever  one  persons  supplies  goods, 
or  machinery,  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
used  by  another  person  under  such  circumstances  that  every 
one  of  ordinary  sense  would,  if  he  thought,  recognise  at  once 
that  unless  he  used  ordinary  care  and  skill  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  thing  supplied,  or  the  mode  of  supplying  it, 
there  will  be  danger  of  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of 
him  for  whose  use  the  thing  is  supplied,  and  who  is  to  use 
it,  a  duty  arises  to  use  ordinary  care  and  skill  as  to  the 
condition  or  manner  of  supplying  such  thing.  And  for  a 
neglect  of  such  ordinary  care  or  skill  whereby  injury  happens, 
a  legal  liability  arises,  to  be  enforced  by  an  action  for  negli¬ 
gence.”  The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  would,  of  course, 
extend  alike  to  all  manufacturers  and  contractors.  The  maker 
of  German  sausages  out  of  diseased  meat  would  not  only  be 
liable  to  prosecution  for  keeping  such  articles  for  sale,  but, 
what  would  be  more  prohibitive,  would  be  liable  to  damages 
for  illness  caused  by  them.  The  maker  of  a  bad  gun  would 
be  liable  for  the  consequences  of  an  explosion.  The  builder  of 
a  defective  carriage  would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  its  break-down.  But  this  would  only  be  where  the  German 
sausages,  the  gun,  or  the  carriage  was  supplied  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  user  of  them.  If  they  were  sold  by  a  wholesale  to  a  re¬ 
tail  dealer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  sufficient  skill  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  test  the  article  sold,  the  retail,  and  not  the  wholesale, 
dealer  would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  any  evil 
resulting  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 

The  new  proposition  does  not  directly  impose  any  new 
liability.  It  only  sets  existing  liabilities  in  a  clearer 
light.  But,  as  by  clearing  up  the  law  it  makes  the 
liability  easier  to  prove,  it  does,  to  some  extent, 
indirectly  extend  responsibility  for  negligence.  It  is 
quite  right  that  it  should  be  so.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  who  is  the  proper  person  to  be  sued,  and 
whether  any  one  can  be  sued.  Whenever  a  person  is  in¬ 
jured  without  fault  of  his  own,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
his  wrong  should  not  go  without  remedy.  In  a  case  like  this 
of  the  painter,  he  has  at  present  to  study  with  great  care  the 
decided  cases,  to  find  out  whether  he  could  be  said  to  have 
used  the  stage  at  the  invitation  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged, 
or  whether  he  was  a  mere  licensee.  Under  the  rule  now 
laid  down,  he  would  merely  have  to  consider  to  whom  the  stage 
belonged,  and  whether  there  had  been  any  carelessness  shown 
in  letting  it  be  used.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
workmen  or  employes  of  one  person  have  to  visit  the  works  or 
use  the  implements  and  materials  belonging  to  or  supplied  by 
others,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  question  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  injury  should  not  be  confused  by  any  technical  way 
of  looking  at  it.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  avoids  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  law  of  Negligence,  and  places  it  on  the  surer 
ground  of  logical  and  philosophical  analysis. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY  ROSE-WATER, 

A  /p.  NORMAN  PEARSON’S  article  on  “  After  Death,” 
T?JL  iu  the  August  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  will 
remind  all  those  who  know  Cardinal  Newman’s  “  Callista  ”  as  it 
deserves  to  be  known,  of  the  striking  pictui-e  in  that  powerful 
story  of  Polemo  of  Rhodes,  who  is  called-in  in  the  crisis  of  the 
martyrdom  to  persuade  Callista  of  the  folly  of  her  Christian  lean¬ 
ings.  We  need  not  say  that  we  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Norman 
Pearson  himself,  and  that  when  we  extract  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  Polemo  of  Rhodes,  as  one  which  his  article 
suggested  to  our  minds,  we  only  mean  to  say  that  it  was  his 
condescending  disgust  for  Christianity, — of  which  Mr.  Norman 
Pearson  seems  to  us  to  know  not  much  more  than  Polemo  of 
Rhodes  himself, — his  Olympian  frigidity  of  style,  his  air  of  touch¬ 
ing  thoughts  in  that  superfine  manner  in  which  delicately-gloved 
men  handle  coarse  implements  which  they  are  compelled  reluct¬ 
antly  to  touch, — that  brought  to  the  memory  of  the  present  writer 
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the  figure  of  Polemo  of  Rhodes.  Here  is  his  first  introduction  in 
“  Callista  — “  He  comes  to  the  schools  in  a  litter  of  cedar,  orna¬ 
mented  with  silver  and  covered  with  a  lion’s  shin,  slaves  carry¬ 
ing  him  and  a  crowd  of  friends  attending,  with  the  state  of  a 
proconsul.  He  is  dressed  in  the  most  exact  style;  his  pallium 
is  of  the  finest  wool,  white  picked  out  with  purple ;  his  tresses 
flow  with  unguents,  his  fingers  glisten  with  rings,  and  he  smells 
like  Idalium.  As  soon  as  he  puts  foot  on  earth,  a  great  hubbub 
of  congratulation  and  homage  breaks  forth.  He  takes  no 
notice ;  his  favourite  pupils  form  a  circle  round  him,  and  con¬ 
duct  him  into  one  of  the  execlrae  till  the  dial  shows 
the  time  of  lecture.  Here  he  sits  in  silence,  looking  at 
nothing  or  at  the  wall  opposite  him,  talking  to  himself,  a  hum 
of  admiration  filling  the  room.  Presently,  one  of  his  pupils,  as 
if  he  were  praeco  to  the  duumvir,  cries  out,  ‘Hush,  gentlemen, 
hush,  the  godlike, — no,  it  is  not  that, — I’ve  not  got  it,  what  is 
his  title  P’  ‘  The  Bottomless,’ — that’s  it, — ‘the  Bottomless  speaks.’ 
A  dead  silence  ensues ;  a  clear  voice  and  a  measured  elocution 
are  the  sure  token  that  it  is  the  outpouring  of  the  oracle. 

‘  Pray,’  says  the  little  man,  ‘  pray  which  existed  first,  the  egg 
or  the  chick  ?  Did  the  chick  lay  the  egg,  or  the  egg  hatch  the 
chick  p’  Then  there  ensues  a  whispering,  a  disputing,  and  after 
that  a  dead  silence.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
our  praeco  speaks  again,  and  this  time  to  the  oracle.  ‘  Bottom¬ 
less  man,’  he  says,  ‘  I  have  to  represent  to  you  that  no  one  of 
the  present  company  finds  himself  equal  to  answer  the  question 
which  your  condescension  has  proposed  to  our  consideration.’  On 
this  there  is  a  fresh  silence,  and  at  length  a  fresh  effatum  from 
the  hierophant.  *  Which  comes  first,  the  egg  or  the  chick  ? 
The  egg  comes  first  in  relation  to  the  causativity  of  the  chick,  and 
the  chick  comes  first  in  relation  to  the  causativity  of  the  egg,’  on 
which  there  is  a  burst  of  applause.  The  ring  of  adorers  is  broken 
through,  and  the  shrinking  professor  is  carried  in  the  arms  or  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  literary  crowd  to  his  chair  in  the  lecture- 
room.” 

Would  there  not  be  the  same  chorus  of  applause  from  our 
philosophical  young  exquisites  for  such  a  passage  as  this 
from  Mr.  Norman  Pearson’s  prelection  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ?  “  Insisting  emphatically,  as  I  do,  on  the  strict 

relativity  of  our  knowledge,  it  appears  to  me  utterly  and  hope¬ 
lessly  futile  to  predicate  anything  about  the  Absolute.  My 
belief  in  a  Deity  is  of  a  practically  negative  character,  and  such 
a  belief,  I  maintain,  is  the  only  one  possible.  Personally,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  (though  I  see  nothing 
in  the  least  immoral  in  an  opposite  belief),  but  I  am  equally  con¬ 
vinced  of  my  inability  to  form  any  coherent  conception  of  such 
a  Deity’s  nature  or  attributes.  The  universe,  as  I  perceive 
it,  I  regard  as  phenomenal,  and  it's  component  phenomena 
must  needs  have  a  correlative  noumeual  cause.  This  cause  I 
believe  to  be  God ;  but  such  a  God  I  cannot  by  any  effort 
conceive  positively,  I  can  merely  postulate  negatively  as  some¬ 
thing  non-phenomenal.  This,  I  trust,  may  suffice  to  explain 
why  I  am  inevitably  silent  on  a  point  which  figures  so  largely 
in  the  ordinary  anticipations  of  the  life  to  come.”  Polemo  him¬ 
self  could  not  have  contrived  to  say,  in  phrases  more  smooth 
and  glib,  that,  in  consequence  of  “  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge,”  God  neither  means,  nor  can  mean,  anything 
but  a  blank  somewhat,  with  relation  to  which,  because  it 
is  a  blank  to  him,  the  believer  in  the  blank  is  “  inevitably 
silent.”  The  clearness  of  this  statement  is,  however,  a 
little  obscured  by  Mr.  Norman  Pearson’s  subsequent  remark, 
— “I  am  greatly  inclined  to  Professor  Fiske’s  view,  that 
a  truer  and  purer  religion  will  ultimately  find  ample  scope 
in  the  profounder  recognition  which  we  shall  then  [i.e.,  in  the 
future  life]  enjoy  of  the  relations  between  ourselves  and  the 
Absolute  God.  This,  I  suppose,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
analyse  prospectively  such  a  mental  state,  will  result  in  a 
combination  of  such  feelings  as  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
the  gladness  of  a  subdued  ecstacy.”  How,  if  God  is 
nothing  but  “  non-phenomenal,”  we  are  to  attribute,  even 
in  the  next  life,  anything  of  specific  quality  to  him, 
since  specific  quality  must  first  put  in  an  appearance — 
i.e.,  become  phenomenal;  and  why,  if  God  is  to  become 
phenomenal  to  us  in  some  future  state,  it  is  simply  impossi¬ 
ble  for  Mr.  Norman  Pearson  so  to  conceive  him  now,  he 
does  not  condescend  to  explain  to  us.  We  are  only  made 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  philosophic  in  calmly  main¬ 
taining  a  “  practically  negative  ”  belief  in  a  God,  and  in 
being  “inevitably  silent  ”  on  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  all  true 
religion.  It  can  hardly  be  that  in  mere  deference  to  Professor 


Fiske,  Mr.  Norman  Pearson  would  admit  that  in  some  future 
state  he  may  cease  to  be  “inevitably  silent”  about  that 
“  non-phenomenal  something  ”  which  he  terms  God,  and  may 
permit  himself  to  indulge  “  the  gladness  of  a  subdued  ecstacy  ”  ? 
In  encouraging  such  expectations,  is  he  not  even  liable  to  cen¬ 
sure  for  giving  his  sanction  to  “  that  excessive  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  which,  as  he  has  told  us  in  another  page,  “  is  now  known 
to  be  due,  iu  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  to  mental  disease  or  a 
morbid  physical  condition  ”  ? 

However,  Mr.  Norman  Pearson  is  careful  not  to  let 
common-place  emotions  like  “  subdued  ecstacy  ”  towards  the 
Absolute,  occupy  too  important  a  part  even  of  the 
horizon  of  the  future.  He  concludes  his  vision  of 
the  evolutional  state  of  man  after  death, — of  man  with 
his  rarified  body,  and  his  better  adaptation  to  “  the  environ¬ 
ment  ” —  that  physical  idol  of  the  evolutionist, — in  these 
magnificent  words,  which  even  Polemo  of  Rhodes  might  have 
envied  him  the  power  to  compose  : — “  Finally,  I  may  ask  where 
is  all  this  to  end  ?  When  evolution  has  finished  its  work,  are  we 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  stationary  perfection  ?  And  will  this 
state  of  personal  drapai-tu  (undisturbedness)  in  ourselves,  coin¬ 
cide  with,  and  correlate  to,  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  between 
external  force  and  matter  ?  The  answer  which  I  hazard  is  a 
pure  speculation,  but  I  reply  that  I  neither  look  forward  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely.  We  are  accustomed 
to  over-rate  the  value  of  repose,  and  to  regard  activity  or  change 
as  something  of  an  evil,  because  in  our  present  imperfect 
adaptation  to  our  environment,  the  forces  with  which  we  come 
in  contact  are  partly  arrayed  against  us,  and  any  considerable 
change  in  this  environment  usually  entails  pain,  discomfort,  or 
disaster.  But  we  may  fairly  anticipate  that  this  antagonism 
will  not  endure,  and  its  disappearance  will  probably  produce  a 
corresponding  modification  in  our  opinions.  Now,  a  perfectly 
quiescent  force  is  probably  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  broadly 
regarded,  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  end  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  activity  rather  than  repose.  What,  then,  if  Heraclitus 
was  right,  but  in  a  deeper  and  truer  sense  than  he  suspected, 
when  he  declared  that  the  Absolute  was  not  Being,  but 
Becoming.  Under  the  physical  conditions  which  I  have 
described  above,  constant  Becoming,  or  change,  as  we  should 
now  call  it,  would  prove  no  source  of  inconvenience  at  all  to  us, 
because  our  organisms  would  be  capable  of  instantaueous  adapta¬ 
tion  to  its  demands.  Consequently,  an  eternity  of  Becoming, 
so  far  from  being  a  series  of  irksome  disturbances,  would  mean 
an  eternal  succession  of  varying  states,  whose  variance,  however, 
would  bring  us  nothing  but  new  perceptions  of  knowledge, 
pleasure,  or  beauty.”  How  the  theatre  at  Sicca  would  have 
resounded  in  acclamations,  if  this  sublime  anticipation  of' an  ideal 
satisfaction  for  the  Greek  craving  after  “some  new  thing”  had 
been  expounded  to  them  there  by  Polemo  of  Rhodes.  Proteus, 
the  type  of  all  perfection  !  the  chameleon,  the  creature  in  which 
the  perfect  state  had  been  most  adequately  foreshadowed ! 
— or,  as  Mr.  Norman  Pearson  would  put  it,  in  the  more 
scientific  language  of  our  own  day,  “  the  environment  a 
kaleidoscope  of  material  beauty  !  the  organism  an  elastic  and 
perfect  response  to  the  stimulus  of  that  environment,  one  which 
contracts  or  expands,  dives  or  soars,  vibrates  or  is  still,  so  as  to 
pass  through  an  eternal  flux  of  sensation,  perception,  reflection, 
contemplation,  and  action,  and  only  attain  to  self-knowledge 
through  the  consciousness  of  incessant  difference.”  No  wonder 
Mr.  Norman  Pearson  can  find  none  but  a  “  practically  negative  ” 
conception  for  God,  if  his  ideal  life  for  transfigured  man  is  to 
be  the  response  to  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical  mutability. 

After  reading  this  wonderful  paper  of  Mr.  Norman  Pear¬ 
son’s,  we  could  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  we  are  indeed 
returning  to  that  early  religion  of  classical  Paganism  which 
Mr.  Pearson  himself  describes  as  “  a  faint  copy  of  earthly  exist¬ 
ence.”  Achilles,  as  Mr.  Pearson  reminds  us,  remarks  to  Ulysses 
in  the  Elysian  shades,  “  I  would  rather  be  a  slave  in  the 
upper  air,  even  to  a  poor  master,  than  rule  over  all  the  dead.” 
Certainly,  the  present  writer  would  rather  be  a  slave  even  to 
one  of  the  poorer  religions  of  the  world,  than  follow  Mr. 
Pearson  in  his  faint  rose-water  anticipations  of  an  exist¬ 
ence  which  shall  eliminate  all  that  is  noblest  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  life,  till  it  be  engulfed  at  last  in  a  sort  of  eddy  of  per¬ 
petual  and  continuous  change.  Anything  fainter  and  rose- 
waterier  than  Mr.  Pearson’s  equivalent  for  faith  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive.  We  are  to  have  all  our  definite  con¬ 
ceptions  of  virtue  and  divine  approval,  of  sin  and  remorse, 
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eliminated  in  favour  of  tlie  sublime  notion  that  “Heaven  may  he 
regarded  as  the  name  for  that  complete  harmony  with  our 
environment  for  which  we  are  not  forbidden  to  hope,  and  Hell  as 
the  name  for  those  discomforts  which  must  inevitably  befall  an 
organism  surrounded  by  an  environment  of  higher  development 
than  its  own.”  For  our  belief  in  God,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  are  to  substitute  belief  in  a  “something  non-phenomenal,” 
“  practically  negative,”  only  to  he  “postulated  negatively,”  and 
are  to  content  ourselves  with  this,  at  least  until  an  evolution  com¬ 
pletely  indefinite  and  problematic  shall  enable  us  in  some  far-off 
future  to  find  qualities  in  that  which  is  pure  noumenon,  and  to 
indulge  “subdued  ecstacy”  towards  the  unknowable  sxibstance 
beneath  all  we  see  and  know.  Further,  instead  of  seeking  after 
the  divine  “  constancy  ”  we  are  to  aspire  after  the  opal-tints  of 
infinite  and  unrestricted  change,  to  crave  the  destiny  of  a  Protean 
flexibility,  instead  of  the  blessedness  of  the  beatific  vision.  If 
this  is  a  good  specimen  of  Nineteenth-century  religion,  we  must 
say  that  we  prefer  the  cruellest  Calvinism,  or  even  the  most 
fatalistic  Mahommedanism,  either  of  which  would  be  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  vision  of  a  divine  order.  “Unstable  as  water, 
it  shall  not  excel,”  is  written  on  this  feeble  compromise 
between  Agnostic  and  Gnostic  philosophy.  And  even  though 
the  water  to  which  we  must  compare  this  Gnostic  Agnosticism 
be  rose-water,  and  smell  pleasantly  of  fastidious  and  literary 
drawing-rooms,  it  is  not  a  fluid  capable  of  disinfecting  even  one 
putrid  thought, — it  is  not  serviceable  for  the  destruction  of  even 
one  morbid  germ.  Such  a  philosophy  for  the  elite  would  he 
regarded  with  a  smile  of  pity  even  by  the  elite  themselves,  if 
they  looked  in  it  for  anything  more  than  a  faint  sensation  of 
novelty,  and  of  that  surprise  which  the  supercilious  treatment  of 
strength  by  weakness  always  produces. 


EDUCATION  AND  BRAIN  DISEASE, 
should  hope  that  Mr.  Mundella’s  answer  on  Monday 
to  the  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  our  Educational 
system  on  the  health  both  of  the  children  and  the  teachers,  will 
silence  for  a  time  the  nonsense  that  has  been  talked  on  the 
subject  of  education  as  a  cause  of  insanity.  It  not  only  is  not 
a  cause  of  insanity,  but  it  is  a  decided  preventive  of  insanity,  so 
far  as  anything  can  prevent  what  arises  oftener  than  not  from 
hereditary  causes.  It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long  time  that  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  between  insane  people  and  the  general 
population  is  to  be  found  in  the  rural  counties  where  there  has 
been  least  education  and  least  interruption  of  mental  vacancy, — 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
so  forth, — not,  perhaps,  wholly  on  that  account,  but  partly  also 
because  in  these  counties  the  people  have  been  under-fed,  as  well 
as  under-educated.  The  Lancet  maintains  that  under-feeding 
tells  most  where  there  are  calls  on  the  brain, — in  other 
words,  that  brain-work  requires  more  and  better  food  than  any 
other  work  of  equal  duration.  That  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  tension  of  the  brain- work.  It  seems  to  us  idle  to  measure 
brain-work  by  the  hour.  An  average  child,  giving  at  most  only 
half  its  attention  to  any  one  lesson,  with  its  mind  constantly 
wandering,  and  resting  itself  with  all  sorts  of  diversions  from  its 
immediate  task,  cannot  on  any  reasonable  principle  be  regarded  as 
having  its  brain  hard  at  work,  or  indeed  under  tension  at  all  in  any 
sense  in  which  a  real  strain  is  implied,  during  most  of  its  school 
hours.  We  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  average  child, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  though  always  certain  to  suffer  from 
under-feeding,  would  not  suffer  the  more  but  rather  the  less  from 
under-feeding  for  such  very  moderate  brain-work  as  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  primary  schools  imposes  on  him.  Of  course,  there 
may  be,  and  very  likely  are,  exceptional  cases,  where,  from 
either  excessive  ambition  or  some  other  highly  exciting  motive, 
the  child  under  education  feels  the  deficiency  of  inadequate 
food  more  seriously  than  the  child  who  spends  its  weary  days 
in  pretending  to  frighten  away  the  rooks  from  the  corn.  But 
we  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the  average  child  of  our  primary 
schools  suffers  more  from  under-feeding  than  the  average  plough- 
boy  of  the  generation  before  education  was  made  compulsory. 
The  variety  of  interests  attending  all  good  school  work,  the 
moderate  development  of  the  understanding  which  it  causes, 
the  briskness  which  it  lends  to  play,  the  interests  which  it  in¬ 
troduces  into  the  home  life,  all  tend,  not  to  the  greater  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  physical  constitution,  but  to  the  husbanding  of 
the  resources  of  the  constitution  as  a  whole.  When  the  Lancet 
insists  on  the  necessity  for  a  higher  and  better  kind  of  food  for 
brain-work  than  is  needful  for  physical  labour,  it  must  mean  a 
better  food  for  persons  liable  to  that  extreme  tension  of  the  brain 


which  really  puts  the  mental  powers  on  their  mettle,  and  demands 
continuous  and  close  attention  of  an  anxious  kind.  That  is  a  very 
different  affair  indeed ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  all  anxious  and 
strenuous  brain-work  of  high  responsibility  does  require  better 
and  more  careful  feeding  than  mere  bodily  labour.  But  the 
true  question  is  whether  the  ordinary  primary  education,  even 
when  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  does  keep  the  mind  of  average 
children  at  a  painful  stretch,  or  does  indeed  involve  half  so  much 
drain  upon  the  tissues  of  the  nervous  system  as  dullness  or 
vacancy  of  mind  itself.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  under-fed  agricultural  labourers  utterly  without 
education  have  yielded  more  cases  of  brain  disease  than  any 
other  class  in  society  ;  and  does  not  this  show  beyond  all  doubt 
that,  even  on  an  inadequate  diet,  a  blank  and  sluggish  brain 
not  even  moderately  worked,  is  more  likely  to  grow  diseased 
than  a  fairly  active  brain  on  the  same  inadequate  diet  ?  In¬ 
deed,  the  a  priori  presumption  is  entirely  on  that  side.  It  is 
certain  that  on  an  inadequate  diet,  the  child  who  takes  no 
bodily  exercise  at  all  is  more  liable  to  illness,  than  the  child 
who  takes  a  moderate  portion  of  exercise.  And  why  should 
not  what  applies  to  the  muscles  apply  also  to  the  brain  ? 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  certain  equable  exercise  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  body  is  much  more  likely  to 
minimise  the  bad  effects  of  under-feeding,  than  the  complete  in¬ 
activity  of  any  particular  bodily  function.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
under-rate  the  mischief  of  under-feeding  for  a  child’s  brain 
But  we  do  say  that,  if  the  under-feeding  be  inevitable,  less 
mischief  will  be  likely  to  follow  to  the  brain  that  is  moderately 
exerted  than  to  the  brain  that  is  not  exerted  at  all.  We  have 
seen  that  the  effect  of  absolute  blankness  of  mind  has  not  been 
to  diminish  insanity  amongst  the  under-fed,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane 
population.  And  now  we  learn  from  the  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
through  Mr.  Mundella,  that  the  effect  of  education  has  positively 
been  to  diminish  the  absolute  number  of  children  admitted 
to  asylums,  and  this  even  in  a  rapidly -increasing  population,  a 
result  which  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  advantage  of  education  even 
to  the  brains  of  under-fed  pupils.  Let  us  welcome  heartily 
every  suggestion  which  promises  better  food  to  the  children  or 
our  primary  schools,  without  pauperising  their  parents.  But 
do  not  let  us  admit  that,  even  while  the  children  are  under-fed, 
the  sort  of  education  which  they  get  in  the  primary  schools  will 
cause  a  dangerous  strain  upon  their  nervous  systems  and  their 
brains.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that,  so  long  as  the  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  ventilation  of  the  schools  are  properly  attended 
to,  this  sort  of  education  will  positively  diminish  the  tendency 
to  brain  disease  among  children,  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Another  very  interesting  point  is  involved  in  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Mundella  on  Monday  night.  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
state,  “  That  of  the  group  described  as  teachers,  schoolmasters, 
schoolmistresses,  governesses,  professors,  and  lecturers,  out  of 
127,140  persons  classed  under  this  head  iu  1871,  154  only  were 
committed  to  asylums  in  1881.  This  is  a  lower  proportion  than 
almost  in  any  other  profession.  The  clergy,  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  engineers,  and 
others,  all  show  a  much  higher  average.  Out  of  746  teachers 
applying  to  the  Education  Department  for  pensions  since  1875, 
incapacitated  from  continuing  their  profession,  24  only  were 
returned  as  suffering  from  brain  affections  in  any  form.”  That  is 
very  interesting,  but  not,  we  think,  at  all  surprising.  The  class  of 
teachers,  however  ill-paid  it  may  be,  is  not,  of  course,  so  ill-paid  as 
to  be  often  positively  under-fed,  so  that  here  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  food  is  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  the  brain, 
but  whether  the  demands  made  on  the  brain  are  in  excess  of 
any  healthy  exertion  of  it.  Now,  we  should  quite  have  expected 
to  find,  what  we  actually  find,  that  in  this  vocation  the  de¬ 
mands  made  on  the  brain  are  at  once  so  steady  and  so  reason¬ 
able,  are  so  little  of  a  kind  to  involve  overwhelming  pressure  at 
one  time  and  insufficient  exercise  at  another,  that  they  would 
conduce  better  to  health  and  less  to  morbid  conditions  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  intellectual  profession.  Among  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  engineers,  we  know  that  there  are  seasons  of  great 
excitement  and  competitive  strain  which  drain  the  powers  of  the 
brain  and  the  nervous  system  to  the  very  utmost,  and  often 
demand  much  more  than  can  be  supplied.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  clergy,  and  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  chief 
practical  danger  has  probably  been  the  other  way,  namely,  the 
danger  of  too  much  unemployed  leisure,  during  which  the  full 
powers  of  the  mind  have  never  been  exerted  to  the  utmost  at 
all.  We  are  aware  that  in  speaking  thus  of  the  Clergy,  we  are 
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laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  censoriousness,  and  we 
fully  admit  that  there  are  very  many  of  the  clergy  amongst 
whom  the  fear  is  not  of  too  much  unemployed  leisure,  but  of  too 
much  strain  on  their  very  highest  energies.  But  then  that, 
again,  may  and  does  tell  in  the  same  direction.  Such  strain 
as  that  is  not  a  steady  and  moderate  strain,  but  an  excessive  and 
-exciting  strain,  and  there  the  danger  is  of  the  other  kind.  But 
from  whatever  source  it  may  arise,  undoubtedly  the  danger  to  the 
clergy  of  either  too  much  moral  and  intellectual  excitement  of 
the  brain,  or  too  little,  has  been  considerable  for  a  long  time  past. 
And  these  are  j  ust  the  conditions  which  do  not  tend  to  mental 
health.  In  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  steady, 
though  limited,  demand  on  the  minds  of  teachers, — who,  if  they 
have  been  well  trained,  can  almost  always  trust  themselves  to 
meet  it  adequately, — a  demand  never  too  long  r-emitted,  and  yet 
not  often,  perhaps,  screwed  up  to  any  agonising  point.  It  is  a 
demand  sufficient  to  keep  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  functions 
■of  the  brain,  almost  always  on  the  alert,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to 
oppress  with  any  sense  of  responsibility  and  anxiety  to  which 
average  minds  arenot  equal.  There  is  among  teachers  none  of  that 
responsibility  for  advising  other  men  in  their  most  critical  affairs 
which  so  often  disturbs  and  distresses  the  sensitive  physician,  or 
lawyer,  or  the  conscientious  clergyman  to  the  point  of  sleepless¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  of  disease.  The  teacher,  of  course,  has  his  un¬ 
manageable  pupils,  who  are  a  grief  and  trial  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  good  many  more  who  do  him  a  fair 
amount  of  credit,  and  in  whose  well-doing  he  can  more  or  less 
forget  his  failures.  His  work  is  judged,  and  he  himself 
must  judge  it,  by  his  average  success;  while  in  most  other 
intellectual  professions,  those  critical  cases  which  appeal  most 
to  the  imagination  and  concentrate  our  attention  upon 
•them,  absorb  a  great  deal  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
anxiety,  partly  because  they  contribute  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  fair  share  to  the  question  of  success  or  failure.  We  venture 
to  think  that  the  teacher,  though  he  has,  perhaps,  more  than 
•any  other  professional  man  of  the  wear-and-tear  of  a  tedious 
and  exacting  routine,  has  less  than  any  other  professional  man 
of  those  crises  of  excitement  which  exhaust  the  brain  and  rack 
the  nerves  to  the  point  of  mental  disease.  And  this  is  surely  a 
great  set-off  against  the  seemingly  weary  monotony  of  teaching 
■the  same  kind  of  lessons  year  after  year,  to  a  long  succession  of 
similar  pupils.  Ordinary  teaching  and  ordinary  learning  seem 
to  be  eminently  conducive  to  mental  equipoise. 


A  SUMMER  DAY’S  JOURNEY. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  a  party  of  English  folks,  three  of  whom 
were  ladies,  went  (by  Yisp  and  St.  Nicklaus)  from  Geneva 
to  Zermatt,  with  the  intention,  after  making  a  short  sojourn 
there,  of  returning  by  the  road  they  had  come.  They  had  no 
idea  of  doiug  anything  more  adventurous  in  the  way  of  climbing 
than  going  up  the  Goruer  Grat,  a  feat  that  men  sometimes  per¬ 
form  on  mule-back,  and  women  in  a  chaise  a porteur.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  so  much, — to  behold,  near  at  hand,  the 
"dark  frowning  beauties”  of  the  Matterhorn,  the  glittering 
peaks  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Cima  di  Jazi,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  the  Dufoui'spitze ;  the  imposing  masses  of  the 
Monte  Rosa,  the  Breithoi’n,  the  Rothhorn,  the  Weissthor,  and 
the  Matterjoch,— without  wanting  to  go  further  and  see  more; 
and  it  did  not  require  much  solicitation  on  the  part  of  a  guide, 
who  bore  the  picturesque  and  peculiarly  Swiss  name  of  Aufdeu- 
blattern,  to  persuade  the  men  of  the  party  to  attempt  the 
ascent  of  the  Breithorn.  Then  somebody  suggested  that  we 
might  cross  over  the  Theodule  Pass,  into  the  Val  Tournanche, 
and  return  to  Geneva  by  Aosta  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
The  guide-books  said  that  the  journey  presented  no  serious 
difficulty,  and  that  it  was  often  undertaken  by  ladies,  who 
generally  rode  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Theodule  glacier, 
whence  the  walk  to  the  inn  at  Le  Breuil  is  under  five  hours. 
This  proposition  finding  general  acceptance,  it  was  i-esolved 
accordingly;  but  Aufdenblattern,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
ascent  of  the  Breithorn  and  the  Matterjoch  (Theodule)  on  con¬ 
secutive  days  might  be  too  much,  we  arranged  to  substitute  for  the 
former  excursion  a  visit  to  the  Schwarz- See  and  the  Hornli. 
“  If  we  felt  equal  to  it,”  said  the  guide,  “  we  could  ascend 
the  Breithorn  from  the  Matterjoch,  and  still  reach  Le  Breuil 
the  same  evening.”  Going  down  the  Riffleberg,  we  met  a  German 
student  and  an  American  tourist  (whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  at  the  Mont  Cerviu  Hotel),  accompanied  by  a  guide,  and 
-equipped  for  an  Alpine  excursion.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Riffel  Hotel,  where  they  were  to  stay  the  night,  and  start 


the  following  morning  for  the  Breithorn.  They  expected  to  be 
back  at  Zermatt  the  next  afternoon. 

All  this  time  the  weather,  if  not  brilliant,  was  passable,  but 
Thursday,  July  19th,  began  gloomily,  and  ended  with  rain.  At 
the  Schwarz-See  a  few  flakes  of  snow  fell;  the  Matterhorn 
was  barely  visible,  and  the  Hornli  so  shrouded  in  mist,  that  we 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  top.  In  the  evening 
we  held  a  consultation  with  the  guides  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
our  projected  journey.  Both  thought  the  morrow  would  be 
fine ;  the  barometer,  though  low,  was  steady,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that,  if  it  did  not  rain,  we  should  rise  at  two,  and 
start  at  three.  Everything  was  ordered  accordingly,  and,  the 
skies  being  propitious,  the  night-porter  roused  us  a  few 
minutes  before  two.  Half-an-hour  later,  we  were  breakfasting 
by  candle-light,  and  at  three  sharp  all  was  ready  for  a  start. 
Our  party  consisted  of  three  ladies  on  mules,  three  men  on 
foot,  two  guides,  and  a  porter.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  one 
guide  would  have  been  enough ;  but  as  one  or  two  of  the  ladies 
might  possibly  require  help  in  crossing  the  glaciers,  Aufden¬ 
blattern  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  second 
guide,  and  the  sequel  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  precaution. 

We  walked  fast,  occasionally  taking  a  near  cut,  and  always 
keeping  up  with  the  mules.  As  we  went  on,  the  sky,  which  at 
two  o’clock  was  clear  and  lighted  up  by  a  brilliant  moon,  became 
overcast,  the  moon  disappeared,  and  the  sun  remained  invisible. 
Only  once  was  his  position  marked  in  the  eastern  horizon,  by  a 
purple  haze;  then  all  was  gloomy  again,  dark  clouds  stretched 
from  peak  to  peak  without  a  single  break,  and  the  Matterhorn) 
Rothhorn,  Breithorn,  and  Lyskamm  were  hidden  in  a  sombre 
haze.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  brawling  Furggenbach,  we 
entered  a  wild  and  wind-swept  ravine,  and  from  the  mist  that 
rolled  down  its  sides  there  came  a  few  flakes  of  snow,  an  ominous 
bode  of  which,  however,  the  guides  made  light ;  they  still  thought 
that  the  day,  if  not  brilliant,  would  be  sufficiently  fine  to  admit 
of  the  Matterjoch  being  crossed  in  comfort.  After  riding  and 
walking  some  three  hours,  we  reached  a  point — about  thirty 
minutes  from  the  foot  of  the  great  Theodule  glacier — where,  as 
the  snow  lay  rather  deep  in  the  hollows,  it  became  necessary  to 
dismiss  the  mules.  They  had  scarcely  gone  when  it  began  to 
snow  in  real  earnest,  and  we  found  it  desirable  to  take  refuge 
under  an  overhanging  rock,  and  there  discuss  what  was  best  to 
be  done, — whether  we  should  advance  or  retreat.  Aufden¬ 
blattern  thought  we  had  better  retreat.  If  the  party  were  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  guides  and  experienced  mountaineers,  he 
said,  he  would  advise  going  on ;  seeing,  however,  that  we  had 
ladies  with  us,  the  more  prudent  course  was  to  return  to 
Zermatt.  So  we  left  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  rock  and  set 
our  faces  towards  the  valley ;  but  we  had  not  gone  far  when 
the  wind  fell  somewhat,  the  snow  abated,  and  the  signs 
became  so  much  more  favourable  that  the  two  guides,  after 
a  long  discussion,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might 
safely  resume  our  journey.  The  Theodule  hut  was  only  two- 
and-a-lialf  hours’  distant,  it  would  surely  be  fine  for  that  time, 
and  once  there,  we  should  have  food,  fire,  and  shelter.  On  this 
we  retraced  our  step3  a  second  time,  aud  were  soon  climbing  a 
steep  snow-slope  ;  and  after  toiling  up  a  boulder-strewn  moraine, 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  Then  the  weather  became 
bad  again,  and  the  further  we  went  the  worse  it  grew.  Bat  we 
were  now  four  hours  from  Zermatt,  only  two  from  the  hut,  and 
it  was  easier  to  go  on  than  to  go  back ;  and  we  went  on, — on 
through  the  blinding  snow,  which  the  fierce  foelin  drove 
right  in  our  faces,  down  our  necks,  and  up  our  coat-sleeves. 
Every  hundred  yards  or  so  we  turned  to  draw  breath  and 
rest  a  few  minutes  on  our  alpenstocks.  Six  of  the  party 
were  roped  together,  one  of  the  guides  leading ;  the  other 
guide  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  lady  who  required  all  his 
help.  The  view  before  and  behind  did  not  extend  more  than 
fifty  yards  ;  nothing  could  be  seen  but  snow,  and  as  the  mist 
settled  down  more  and  more,  the  guides  seemed  to  grow  uncertain 
as  to  their  whereabouts.  They  stopped,  looked  anxiously  round, 
and  tried  the  echo.  It  was  an  anxious  moment ;  for  to  more 
than  one  of  the  party  a  few  hours’  exposure  to  that  biting 
blast  and  blinding  snow  might  have  been  fatal.  But  a  few 
minutes  later  au  upright  stick  which  served  as  a  guide 
post  was  perceived,  then  the  dark  rocks  of  the  Little 
Matterhorn  loomed  dimly  through  snow  and  cloud,  and 
Aufdenblattern  cheered  us  with  the  hope  that  in  half  an 
hour  more  we  should  reach  the  hut.  But  the  pull  up  to  the 
hut  was  the  hardest  of  all.  The  path  was  steep,  the  snow 
lay  in  wreaths,  at  every  step  we  sank  up  to  the  knees, 
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the  wind  felt  like  a  wall,  and  if  the  hut  had  been  an 
hour  farther  off,  some  of  us  might  never  have  reached  it  at 
all.  At  the  door  we  met  the  German  student  and  the  American 
traveller.  They  had  utterly  failed  in  their  attempt  to  ascend 
the  Breithorn,  been  nearly  lost  in  a  snowstovn,  and,  unable  to 
get  down  to  Zermatt,  had  passed  the  night  in  the  hut.  They 
had  seen  us  coming,  and  were  now  hurrying  away  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  track  we  had  made,  before  it  became 
obliterated  by  the  snow.  The  lint,  in  reality  a  small  auberge,  is 
about  sixteen  feet  by  ten  ;  at  either  end  of  it  there  is  a  small 
bedroom,  each  containing  three  beds ;  and  after  thawing  our 
beards,  which  were  frozen  solid,  and  getting  something  to  eat, 
most  of  us  went  to  bed,  while  our  clothes  were  dried. 

Until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  storm  continued  with 
undiminished  violeuce,  and  there  seemed  every  probability  of 
our  having  to  pass  the  night  in  the  auberge;  but  at  length  the 
snow  ceased,  the  wind  went  down,  the  sun  came  out,  and  the 
guides  irrged  us  to  profit  by  the  lucid  interval  to  get  down  to 
Le  Breuil.  The  crossing  of  the  Lower  Theodule  glacier  was 
not  unpleasant,  for  though  the  snow  lay  deep,  the  descent  was 
easy  and  the  view  superb.  But  we  bad  not  left  the  glacier-foot 
many  minutes  when  the  heavens  were  again  darkened,  mists 
clothed  the  mountain-tops,  and  rose  up  from  the  ravines,  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  we  reached  the  Hotel  du  Mont 
Cerviu,  at  Le  Breuil,  wet  to  the  skin,  yet  safe  and  sound.  In 
the  salon  of  the  little  inn,  we  found,  sitting  before  a  blazing 
fire,  three  Englishmen,  who  had  been  beaten  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  Zermatt  by  theCime  Blanche, — and  so  ended  our  summer 
day’s  journey. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  “ILBEBT  BILL.” 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  with  no  small  surprise  that  I  have  read,  in  the 
Spectator  of  August  4th,  au  introductoiy  paragraph  on  the  so- 
called  Ilbert  Bill,  which  describes  that  Bill  as  one  “  permitting 
a  few  Native  Judges,  who  are  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil 
Service— he.,  who  have  been  educated  here  and  gone  back  to 
India  under  the  same  conditions  as  our  own  Indian  Civil  Servants 
■ — to  try  Europeans  accused  of  crimes.”  Will  you  allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  the  Bill  might  with  equal  accuracy  be  described 
as  one  which  is  to  permit  Native  Judges  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  and  who  have  not  been  educated 
here,  &c.  P  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  me  captious,  when  I 
say  that  it  has  caused  me  profound  regret  to  be  obliged  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  have  approved  a  Bill,  and  have  condemned  its 
opponents,  without  knowing  its  contents  P  If  community  of 
error  could  excuse  such  a  course,  you  would  be  free  from  blame. 
Your  introductoiy  paragraph  confirms  the  impression  made 
upon  the  Times’  reporter  by  Mr.  Bright’s  speech.  Those  who 
have  read  the  Bill  are  compelled  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bright  has 
failed  in  that  accuracy  which  may,  I  hope  without  injustice,  be 
called  intellectual  truthfulness.  The  Edinburgh  Scotsman 
gives  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  same  fact.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  my  private  experience  has  been  tliat  in  the  only 
instances  in  which  I  have  discussed  the  Bill  with  any  of  its  sup¬ 
porters  (three  thorough-going  advocates),  I  found,  at  the  tail- 
end  of  the  debate,  that  not  one  knew  its  contents. 

Pardon  me  for  telling  you  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  confer 
powers  of  jurisdiction  over  Englishmen  upon  four  new  classes 
of  Judges,  viz.  (1),  Native  Covenanted  Civilians  ;  (2),  Statu¬ 
tory  Civilians  ;  (3),  Assistant-Commissioners  ;  (4),  Cantonment 
Magistrates.  It  is  the  first  class  which  has  exclusively  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  English  supporters  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
singular  that  the  second  and  third,  of  which  nothing  is  heard 
in  England,  should  be  those  which  have  fixed  the  attention  and 
opposition  of  those  Anglo-Indians  who  do  not  base  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Bill  upon  race  distinctions.  No  one  is  disturbed 
by  the'  fourth  class ;  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  include  any  but 
Englishmen. 

Will  you  allow  me  shortly  to  state  my  reasons  for  objecting 
to  this  Bill  p  As  I  am  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Anglo-Indians, 
they  may,  without  substantial  error,  be  taken  as  those  of  a 
considerable  class. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  trial  of  Europeans  by 
officials  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  These 
classes  are  filled  from  the  ranks  of  orthodox  Hindu  and  Mahom- 
medan  families.  Their  members  do  not  know  anything  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  and  they  are  not  educated  in  England.  The  deep 


repugnance,  on  social  grounds,  of  which  the  Bill  has  provoked! 
the  expression  is,  amongst  those  with  whom  I  agree,  in  no  way 
personal.  It  is  not  that  of  Englishmen  towards  natives  of. 
India.  It  rests  on  a  radical  fact,- — the  antag-.onism  of  diverse 
social  systems.  It  is  easy,  I  believe,  for  Englishmen  to  realise 
that  their  own  feelings  towards  Mahommedanism  and  Hinduism 
are  intensified  in  the  case  of  no  inconsiderable  section  of  Anglo- 
Indian  society, — its  women. 

With  reference  to  the  first  class — Native  Covenanted 
Civilians — our  objections  are  based  on  different,  and,  we  hope,, 
less  irremoveable,  grounds.  In  their  case,  we  think  the  proposal 
premature.  They  are  too  few  and  too  young  in  the  service  to 
have  created  any  general  opinion  whatsoever  concerning  them¬ 
selves.  If  time  had  been  allowed,  we  think  it  possible  that  they 
would  have  won  the  confidence  of  those  Anglo-Indians  who 
knew  them  personal!}',  the  mass  of  adverse  opinion  would  have 
been  leavened,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  many  causes 
for  regret  which  have  been  created  by  a  too  hasty  attempt  at 
legislation. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  say,  with  reference  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  Bill,  that  many  of  its  opponents  are  possessed 
by  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  trial  of  Anglo-Indians 
is  primarily  an  Anglo-Indian  question,  and  that  in  only  a 
secondary  manner  does  it  concern  the  English  at  home,  or  the 
Natives  of  India  ?  We  do  not  think  it  just  or  reasonable,  in  any 
case,  that  power  of  trial  should  he  given  to  such  Judges  as  have 
not,  from  whatever  cause,  the  confidence  of  the  class  to  he  tried. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  An  Englishwoman. 

[We  were  intending,  in  the  paragraph  referred  to,  to  sum¬ 
marise  Mr.  Bright’s  speech,  and  not  to  describe  the  Bill  itself, 
which  we  had  discussed  elsewhere.  On  referring  to  the  para- 
giapb,  however,  we  see  that  the  sentence,  intended  only  to  con¬ 
dense  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  the  Bill,  appeared  to  come  from 
ourselves,  and  we  regret  the  blunder. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


TORTURE  FOR  CRIMINALS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I,  through  your  columns,  call  attention  to  a  passage 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Unseen  Universe,”  by  Professors 
Balfour  Stewart  and  Tait,  which  seems  noteworthy,  as  indi¬ 
cating  in  a  striking  manner  the  tendency  of  a  certain  class  of 
minds  at  the  present  time?  In  speaking  of  the  punishment 
of  our  criminals,  the  authors  say  (p.  144)  : — 

“Imprisonment  has  been  tried  in  vain,  and,  besides,  it  involves 
great  and  needless  expense.  The  ‘  cat,’  though  thoroughly  appro¬ 
priate,  is  objected  to,  as  tending  to  brutalise  (!)  the  patient,  and 
render  murder  not  unlikely.  No  such  objections  can  be  urged  against 
the  use  of  electricity  in  any  of  its  many  forms.  For  it  can  easily  be 
applied  so  as  to  produce  for  the  requisite  time,  and  for  that  only,  and 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  physicists  and  physiologists,  absolutely 
indescribable  torture  (unaccompanied  by  wound  or  even  bruise), 
thrilling  through  every  fibre  of  the  frame  of  such  miscreants.” 

It  has  long  been  known  from  the  works  of  physiologists  that 
the  nerves  of  various  animals  are  not  unfrequently  subjected, 
sometimes  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  action  of  electricity; 
but  this  is  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  that  scientific  men 
bave  confessed  that  such  treatment  produces  “  absolutely  in¬ 
describable  torture,”  and  it  is  also  new  to  me  to  find  the  same 
torture  advocated  for  human  beings.  The  passage  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  occurs,  printed  in  parentheses,  in  a  book  which 
treats  of  very  different  mattei's,  and  it  apparently  has  little  con¬ 
nection  with  what  precedes  or  follows.  It  seems  almost  like  a 
“  feeler,”  a  trial  of  the  effect  of  the  thin  edge  of  a  huge  wedge. 
For  if  the  public  do  not  object,  and  our  “  skilled  physiologists  ” 
are  content  to  accept  office  as  genteel  torturers  of  their  fellow- 
men  as  well  as  of  animals  (always  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  of 
course),  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  or  feeling  on  their 
part  which  will  restrain  them  from  further  utilising  such 
advantageous  opportunities  of  investigation.  Might  not  the 
delight  in  the  physiological  world  at  the  news  of  a  fresh  murder 
prove  more  demoralising  to  the  community  even  than  the 
“  cat”?— I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Ernest  Bell,  M.A. 


THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  the  article  on  “  Mirage  ”  which  appears  in  last  week’s 
Spectator,  a  quotation  is  made  from  the  “  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,”  which  quotation,  standing  by 
itself,  is  likely  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  to  some  of 
your  readers.  At  the  close  of  the  second  Report  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Thought-Transference,  some  preliminary  experiments 
are  recorded  on  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  without  any  dis¬ 
cernible  communication  passing  between  the  agent,  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn,  who  had  momentarily  seen  the  drawing  made  by  one  of 
us,  and  the  percipient,  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  who  was  blind-folded 
throughout  the  experiment.  In  these  early  experiments,  Mr. 
Smith  held  Mr.  Blackburn’s  hand  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
releasing  it,  drew  his  impression  of  the  figure.  In  this  way,  -we 
obtained  a  rough,  hut  recognisable  reproduction  of  the  nine 
figures  which  we  had  drawn.  It  is  these  preliminary  experi¬ 
ments  which  are  quoted  in  your  article.  But,  as  we  say  in  our 
third  report,  just  published  by  Triibner,  “We  could  allow  no 
•exception  to  our  cardinal  axiom  on  this  subject,  that  no 
^experiment  where  contact  of  any  sort  is  allowed  can  be  decisive ; 
and  though,  owing  to  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
random  figures  drawn  by  us,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  convey  a  notion  of  them  by  a  code  of  pressure- signs, 
yet  some  such  hypothesis  was  conceivable.  Accordingly,  we 
requested  Mr.  Blackburn  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  pre- 
diminaiy  contact,  and  the  extensive  series  of  drawings  which 
illustrate  the  third  part  of  the  proceedings— with  the  exception 
•of  the  first  four — -were  all  obtained  when  a  clear  space  of  some 
two  feet  intervene!  between  the  agent  and  the  percipient,  and 
amid  absolute  and  unbroken  silence.  However,  with  the  view  of 
-removing  all  doubts  that  might  arise  as  to  possible  auditory  com¬ 
munications,  we  made  the  severe  experiment  of  stopping  up  the 
percipient’s  ears  with  putty,  tying  a  bandage  round  his  eyes  and 
■ears,  fastening  a  bolster-case  over  the  head,  and  then  enveloping 
the  entire  head  aud  trunk  iu  a  blanket.  Fig.  22  was  now  secretly 
•drawn  by  one  of  us,  and  shown  outside  the  room  to  Mr.  Blackburn, 
who  on  his  return  sat  behind  Mr.  Smith,  the  percipient,  and  in 
no  contact  with  him  whatever,  and  as  perfectly  still  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  sit  who  is  not  concentrating  his 
attention  on  keeping  motionless,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
object.  In  a  minute  or  two,  Mr.  Smith  took  up  a  pencil  and 
drew  the  reproduction  which  is  shown  in  our  “  Proceedings,’’ 
and  which  I  think  your  readers  will  admit  bears  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  original.  Obviously,  an  incalculable  number 
■of  trials  might  be  made  before  pure  guess-work  would  hit  upon 
a  resemblance  as  near  as  that  obtained  in  this,  and  in  almost 
■■every  case,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith. 

Whilst  we  quite  admit  that  the  antecedent  improbability  of 
thought-transference  is  so  great  as  to  demand  an  extensive  and 
varied  series  of  stringent  experiments  before  it  can  be  admitted, 
nevertheless,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  cumulative  character 
of  the  evidence  which  we  have  now  amassed,  and  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  eliminated  the  hypothesis  of  collusion,  chance 
•coincidence,  and  muscle  or  sign-reading,  render  our  claim  to 
have  established  the  reality  of  this  novel  class  of  phenomena  a 
very  strong  one.  Much  of  the  criticism  we  meet  with  depends 
on  the  a  priori  presumption  of  impossibility  which,  natural 
though  it  may  le,  cannot,  of  course,  be  legitimately  opposed  to 
positive  evidence.  Of  the  value  and  extent  of  this  evidence, 
your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  reports  we  have  pub¬ 
lished,  in  the  third  of  which  a  summary  tabular  view  will  be 
found  of  nearly  a  thousand  experiments  on  thought-transfer¬ 
ence. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  W.  F.  Barrett, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee  on  Thought-Transference. 


NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  number  for  August  4th  contains  a  notice  of 
Mr.  Drummond’s  new  book,  entitled  “Natural  Law  in  the 
■Spiritual  World.”  Tour  critical  article  is  worthy  of  the  book, 
which  I  have  read  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  You  recognise 
generously  the  high  claims  of  any  man  who,  while  cleaving  to  the 
most  “dogmatic  dogmas,”  shall  yet  believe  in  Darwin,  Spencer, 
and  Huxley;  and  who,  going  beyond  this,  actually  compels  the 
teaching  of  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Darwin  into  the  service  of 
revealed  religion.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  one  that  must  com¬ 
mand  much  of  the  effort  of  the  current  generation.  Men  will 
believe  in  Revelation,  and  are  unable  to  refute  Science ;  it  is 
much  therefore  to  show  plausibly  that  these  do  not  contradict 
one  another,  how  much  more  to  prove  conclusively  their  unity 
of  result.  Mr.  Drummond  has  written  wisely  and  well;  but  it 
happens  that  the  very  same  task  was  undertaken  ten  years  ago 
by  Dr.  W.  Woods  Smyth,  then  of  Maidstone,  in  a  book  entitled, 
“  The  Bible  and  Evolution,”  an  abridgment  of  which  was  issued 
in  1882,  and  called  “The  Government  of  God”  (Elliot  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row).  The  one  purpose  of  both  these  publication8 


was  to  trace  out  and  demonstrate  unity  of  principle  and  method, 
as  well  as  continuity  of  purpose,  in  and  through  the  kingdom 
of  nature  aud  the  kingdom  of  grace.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  review 
the  earlier  volume,  and  of  it  I  wrote  thus  in  1873  :  — 

'  This  is  a  work  of  unusual  character.  It  is  marked  by  energy, 

originality,  and  power . Dr.  Smyth  would  teach  that  the 

doctrine  of  evolution  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  as  set 
forth  by  Darwin  and  others,  is  correct  ;  hut  that  the  assumption  that 
this  should  weaken  our  belief  in  a  personal  Creator  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  Ilis  task  is  to  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  footprints  of  the 
Creator,  through  the  pre-  Adamite  epoch,  coincide  with  those  whiehlead 
down  to  the  later  times  of  human  history  ;  that  not  only  a  Creator,  but 
the  same  Creator,  can  be  traced,  by  the  principles,  the  methods,  and  the 
details  of  his  Government,  as  having  been  God  over  all,  both  through 
geologic  and  historic  times.  Dr.  Smyth  affirms  that  the  intercourse  of 
God  with  man  has  harmonized  accurately,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  the 
lines  upon  which  he  wrought  out  the  development  of  humbler  pre- 
Adamite  beings.  He  says  that  Christianity  is  not  preternatural,  and, 
therefore,  contrary  to  reason  and  difficult  of  belief,  but  that  it  is  per- 
natural,  i.e.,  a  consistent  and  complete  carrying-through  of  the  methods 
of  Nature  into  the  regions  of  Grace  ,-  that  revelation,  animal  sacrifice, 
and  atonement  are  simply  harmonious  analogues  in  the  latest  volume 
of  creative  history,  of  law,  succumbing  of  the  unfit,  and  indirect 
equilibration,  as  found  in  its  earlier  pages.  Of  this,  speaking  critically, 
we  simply  say  that  it  is  a  grand  idea,  deserving  the  most  hearty 

prosecution  and  study . The  whole  theme  is  one  to 

broaden  and  deepen  current  ideas  about  the  actualities  of  religion, 
to  interweave  more  closely  and  substantially  the  things  of  time 
with  those  of  eternity,  and  to  make  men  feel  that  the  Government 
of  God  is  about  them  now  for  guidauce ;  that  a  personal  response 
to  its  influences  is  demanded  at  their  hands,  and  that  the  penalties 
of  ‘  unfitness  ’  are  irremediable  and  sure.” 

Partly  as  an  act  of  friendly  justice  to  Dr.  Smyth,  partly  to 
refer  Mr.  Drummond’s  readers  to  other  sources  of  information, 
and  still  more  to  help  in  keeping  alive  the  public  interest  in  this 
important  question,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  insertion  of 
this  letter. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 


BIOGENESIS. 

•[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Many  will  thank  you  for  calling  attention  to  Mr.  Drum* 
mond's  profoundly  interesting  and  suggestive  book.  But  may  I 
remark  that  there  is  an  alternative  view,  which  should  he  fully 
considered,  before  accepting  the  doctrine  of  Biogenesis  in  the 
spiritual  life  as  a  perfectly  sound  analogy  ?  The  view  to  which 
I  refer  distinguishes  between  life  and  the  consciousness  of  life, 
regarding  the  divine  or  universal  humanity  as  already  latent  in 
all,  and  the  true  being  of  all ;  while  the  “  dead  ”  self  is  but  the 
defective  condition  which  obstructs  its  conscious  energy.  Re¬ 
generation  is  thus  an  affair  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  case  of 
germination  ;  not,  as  with  the  raisiug  of  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic,  or  of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  stage,  a  case  of  con¬ 
version.  Germination  does  not  require  contact  with  a  higher 
order  of  life  ;  the  productive  power  of  the  seed  is  in  itself,  and 
it  needs  external  aid  only  to  loosen  its  integuments.  That 
process  has  its  correspondence  for  the  spiritual  life  in  the 
unveiling,  or  “  revealing  ”  to  consciousness  of  the  Christ  or 
divine  humanity  in  each  ;  the  sun  seen  through  the  dissolving 
mist  of  the  false  apparent  personality.  Thus  the  Christian 
Revelation  fructifies  the  seed  which  existed  as  a  principle  of 
regeneration  from  the  first,  That  is  quite  a  different  conception 
from  “  conversion,”  and  it  has  a  great  weight  of  religious  autho¬ 
rity  on  its  behalf.  I  may  instance  William  Law  and  the  recently 
published  “  Letters  from  a  Mystic  of  the  Present  Day.” 

In  this  view.it  is  rather  faith — the  “  believing  of  the  heart 
into  righteousness  ’’—than  the  operation  of  a  personal  divine 
power,  that  is  recognised  as  necessary  to  regeneration.  But  even 
if  the  direct  action  of  a  higher  conscious  life  is  insisted  on  as 
essential  to  the  Christian  idea,  that  is  still  only  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  same  principle  existing,  though  hitherto  uncon¬ 
scious  in  man  himself ;  and  so  far,  the  analogy  of  biogenesis 
equally  fails.  That  is  especially  important,  in  regard  to  the 
theological  consequences  which  Mr.  Drummond  deduces  from 
his  principle.  And  the  question  is  further  interesting  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  claims  of  religious  systems  other  than  Christianity 
to  contain  a  revelation  of  the  essential  truths  of  religion.— I  am. 
Sir,  Ac.,  _  C.  C.  M. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  hook,  entitled  “  Natural 
Law  iu  the  Spiritual  World,”  I  notice  that  the  writer  refers  to 
the  theory  of  “  Biogenesis  ”  as  the  now  certain  scientific  doc¬ 
trine  of  biogenesis,  that  ‘  life  can  only  come  from  the  touch  of 
life.’”  Would  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that,  so  far  from 
that  doctrine  being  generally  accepted  as  “  certain  ”  by  scien¬ 
tific  men  at  the  present  time,  I  believe  that  even  Professor 
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Tyndall  himself  would  willingly  admit  that  in  past  epochs  the 
lowest  forms  of  life  may  have  originated  in  non-living  matter. 
The  experiments  made  some  time  ago  did  not  prove  that 
abiogenesis  never  occurs,  still  less  that  it  never  has  occurred,  but 
only  that,  under  certain  special  conditions,  the  production  of 
living  out  of  certain  non-living  matter  does  not  take  place. 

The  views  of  Professor  Huxley  on  this  subject  are,  I  think, 
that  although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  link  between  living 
and  non-living  matter,  he  should  expect  to  find  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  living  protoplasm  from  non-living  matter  did  occur  in 
remote  periods  when  the  earth  was  passing  through  various 
physical  and  chemical  conditions.  There  are,  however,  other 
scientific  men  who  hold  that  abiogenesis  has  not  only  occurred 
in  past  epochs,  but  that  it  does  also  take  place  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  they  have  themselves  succeeded  in  producing 
living  out  of  non-living  matter. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

47  Connaught  Street,  W.  Samuel  Waddixgton. 


THE  LIBERAL  DAILY  PRESS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,- — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Matthews,  whose  excellent  letter 
appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  28th  ult.,  has,  I  consider,  done 
great  service  to  the  Liberal  cause,  in  pointing  out  the  defections 
and  unfaithfulness  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  which  I  am  happy  to  see 
have  at  last  received  a  rebuke  not  only  from  your  correspondent, 
but  also  from  your  own  pen. 

I  have  been  an  almost  constant  reader  of  the  Daily  Neivs  for 
many  years;  I  say  almost,  because  I  have  been  sometimes  so 
disgusted  with  its  half-hearted  support,  amounting  often  to 
almost  an  attack  on  the  Government,  to  say  nothing  of  its  intense 
egotism,  that  I  have  for  a  time,  more  than  once,  exchanged  it 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle. ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  considered  the 
Liberal  organ  of  the  Government,  and  as  such,  being  supposed 
to  contain  information  not  accessible  to  other  Liberal  daily 
papers,  has  induced  me  reluctantly  to  retake  it. 

I  trust  that  your  own  recent  strictures,  as  well  as  the  very 
temperate  letter  of  your  correspondent,  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  paper  to  a  better  sense  of  its  duties  as  the  organ 
of  the  Government ;  or  if  not,  that  the  Liberal  party  will  ere  long 
provide  some  better  channel  whereby  to  convey  and  advocate 
its  opinions,  for  to  the  often  very  feeble  advocacy  and  half¬ 
hearted  support  of,  nay,  sometimes  opposition  to,  the  measures 
of  the  Government,  I  have  attributed  the  occasional  defection 
of  some  of  the  loose  Liberal  Members  ;  and  in  that  opinion,  I  have 
reason  to  know  I  do  not  stand  alone. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Bath,  August  6tli.  Edward  Cobb. 


HOW  OUR  MEANING  IS  CONVEYED  TO  ANIMALS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  following  anecdote  may  interest  some  of  your  readers : 
— Some  years  ago,  when  starting  for  a  foreign  tour,  I  entrusted 
my  little  Scotch  terrier,  “  Pixie,”  to  the  care  of  my  brother, 
who  lived  about  three  miles  distant  from  my  house.  I  was 
away  for  six  weeks,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  “Pixie” 
remained  contentedly  at  his  new  abode.  The  day,  however,  be¬ 
fore  I  returned,  my  brother  mentioned  in  the  dog’s  hearing  that 
I  was  expected  back  the  next  day.  Thereupon,  the  dog  started 
off,  and  was  found  by  me  at  my  bed-room  door  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  having  been  seen  waiting  outside  the  house  early  iu  the 
morning  when  the  servants  got  up,  and  been  admitted  by  them. 
“  Pixie  ”  is  still  alive  and  flourishing,  and  readily  lends  himself 
to  experiments,  which,  however,  yield  no  very  definite  result. 
He  certainly  seems  to  understand  as  much  of  our  meaning 
as  it  concerns  his  own  comfort  to  understand,  but  how 
he  does  it  I  canuot  quite  determine.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
affirm,  clever  as  he  is,  that  he  understands  French  and  German, 
yet  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  he  will  fall  back  just  as  readily  if 
I  say  “  Zuriick !”  as  if  I  say  “  To  heel!”  and  advance  to  the 
sound  “  En  avant !”  as  well  as  to  “  Hold  up !”  As  in  both 
cases  I  am  careful  to  avoid  any  elucidatory  gesture  or  special 
tone  of  voice,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  here  a 
species  of  direct  thought-transference.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  without  the  spoken  word  I  am  unable  to 
convey  the  slightest  meaning  to  him.  This,  however,  may  be 
due  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
without  word  or  gesture  to  formulate  the  will  with  any  distinct¬ 
ness.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  the  verbal  sounds  used  would 
convey  the  speaker’s  meaning,  not  in  virtue  of  the  precise 
sounds  themselves,  but  of  the  intention  put  into  them  by  the 
speaker.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  the  experience  of  others 


tends  to  confirm  this  theory,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have- 
seen  suggested  before. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

50  Terrace  Royal,  Nottingham.  A.  Eubule-Evans. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  IK  ISCHIA. 

LTo  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  acknowledge,  through  your 
columns,  the  receipt  of  the  following  contributions  in  aid  of  the. 
sufferers  by  the  earthquake  at  Ischia  ? — 


£ 

F. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

rT 

John  C.  Francis,  Esq... 

2 

2 

0 

Rev.  Joshua  Harrison  , . 

2 

2 

0 

Joseph  Austin,  Esq.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Sir  William  Wyatt 

1 

1 

0 

Joseph  J.  Miles,  Esq.... 

5 

5 

0 

Col.  and  Mrs.  A.  Croll .. 

2 

2 

0 

John  Miles,  Esq . 

2 

2 

0 

G.  P.  E.  Green,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

a 

Herbert  Smith,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

William  Heriot,  Esq. ... 

3 

3 

a 

Miss  Fletcher  . 

1 

1 

0 

Elliot  Stock,  Esq. 

2 

0 

0 

C.  Whitehead,  Esq.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

o 

G.  H.  Powell,  Esq. 

10 

10 

0 

Alex.  Hubbard,  Esq.  .. 

5 

0 

ft 

John  Drew,  Esq . 

2 

2 

0 

Mrs.  Edwards  . 

1 

1 

0 

William  Cooke,  Esq.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

William  Barlow,  Esq.... 

3 

3 

0 

Samuel  Cooke,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Colonel  Gillum  . 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis . 

1 

1 

0 

Miss  E.  Todd  . 

1 

1 

0 

Albert  Spicer,  Esq.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Charles  Hull,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

Messrs.  H.  R.  Williams 

Herbert  New,  Esq. 

1 

0 

o 

and  Co . 

5 

0 

0 

W.  B.  Smythe,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

Q 

Edward  Francis,  Esq ... 

2 

2 

0 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Mudie  and 

Mrs.  Colesworth . 

2 

2 

0 

Family  . 

10 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Raymond  . 

5 

0 

0 

Sums  under  £1  . . 

3 

10 

0 

This  list  will  be  closed  on  Tuesday  next,  when  all  sums  col¬ 
lected  will  be  handed  to  the  Italian  Consul,  J.  B.  Heath,  Esq.,, 
who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  forward  the  amount  to  the 
Central  Committee  in  Rome,  for  distribution  at  Casamicciola. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

New  Oxford  Street,  August  16th.  C.  E.  Mudie- 


“MISS  STANDISH.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — I  am  sure,  without  intending  it,  you  have  really  done  me- 
rather  an  injury  by  your  notice,  on  July  21st,  of  my  last  book, 
“Miss  Standish.”  That  story  your  reviewer  mildly  praises  j 
but  with  regard  to  the  second,  “  By  the  Bay  of  Naples,”  several 
quite  erroneous  statements  are  made.  The  plot  of  that  story- 
does  not,  as  your  reviewer  thinks,  “  turn  upon  the  hideous  com¬ 
plication  of  a  man  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  woman  whom 
he  has  seduced,”  but  upon  the  wholly  different  situation  of  a 
man  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  lady  who  had  refused  to 
become  his  wife.  There  is  a  deeply  tragic  element  in  the  story 
He  had  threatened  the  lady  who  refused  him  to  make  her 
miserable  for  ever,  if  she  would  not  marry  him.  He 
accomplished  his  threat  by  having  her  daughter  as  a  baby 
stolen  away  from  her,  thus  breaking  the  gentle  mother’s  heart- 
Years  afterwards,  he  meets  the  daughter,  and  from  her  like.- 
ness  to  her  mother  at  once  falls  in  love  with  her,  believing  her 
to  be  some  one  else.  The  story  is  founded  on  fact.  For  years 
it  has  haunted  me,  as  showing  how  this  man  was,  indeed,  cursed 
in  gaining  his  wishes, — first,  the  heart-break  and  consequent; 
death  of  the  woman  he  had,  as  he  said,  loved;  next,  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  gentle  girl,  whose  life  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
marring  from  her  babyhood.  I  have  often  thought,  perhaps 
we  should  all  be  equally  left  without  anything  to  wish  or  hope, 
if  we  gained  that  on  which  we  have  set  our  hearts.  It  seemed 
to  require  a  Hawthorne  properly  to  relate  the  story.  But  none- 
else  tried  it.  So  I  tried.  Possibly  I  have  failed.  But  in  any 
case,  though  tragic,  my  story  has  none  of  the  hideous  elements 
attributed  to  me,  probably  through  a  hasty  turning-over 
of  the  pages,  in  your  notice.  Can  you  remove  from  the 
minds  of  your  readers  the  impression  that  I  have  written  such 
a  story  as  that  attributed  to  me  ?  It  is  particularly  painful  to 
me,  that  people  should  think  I  had  written  anything  of  the 
kind. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  A.  E.  N.  Bewickel. 

Bei  Frau  Weiland,  Kissilefstrasse,  Homburg,  August  7th. 

[We  are  sorry  that  we  did  Miss  Bewicke  a  wrong  ;  but  it  was 
not  caused  by  “  hasty  turning-over  of  the  pages.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  pp.  40-41  in  vol.  iii.  were  read  more  than  once,  and  inter¬ 
preted  to  the  best  of  our  power.  Read  again,  in  the- light  of 
Miss  Bewicke’s  explanation,  they  assume  a  meaning  which  we 
gladly  accept,  instead  of  that  which  we  had  put  upon  them. — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 

A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”! 

Sir, — The  reviewer  of  Julian  Hawthorne’s  novel!  in'  your  last 
week’s  issue  has  described  the  lines, — 
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“  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  Bweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust,” 

as  Herrick’s  well-known  couplet.  It  is  rather  hard  that 
Shirley  should  be  defrauded  of  one  of  the  few  poems  that  are 
yet  remembered  in  connection  with  his  name. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

W.  R.  H. 

[We  are  heartily  sorry  for  our  blunder,  which  is  undeniable. — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


BOOK  S. 

— -©■ — 

MR.  GALTON’S  INQUIRIES  INTO  HUMAN  FACULTY, 
AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT* 

Those  who  have  read  any  of  Mr.  Galton’s  previous  writings, 
especially  his  Hereditary  Genius,  will  not  he  surprised  at  find¬ 
ing  in  this  work  an  extraordinary  amount  of  curious  investiga¬ 
tion  into  matters  somewhat  apart  from  the  ordinary  line  of 
scientific  research,  pursued  with  indefatigable  industry,  great 
ingenuity,  and  no  small  amount  of  labour. 

The  author  lays  no  claim  to  being  exhaustive,  but  aims  rather 
at  being  suggestive,  while,  at  the  same  time,  something  like 
logical  sequence  is  preserved  by  an  arrangement  and  revisal  of 
various  short  treatises,  which  have  previously  appeared  in  a  more 
desultory  shape  and  order  in  various  publications.  If  his  leading 
ideas  are  not  altogether  new,  there  is  certainly  much  novelty 
in  many  of  his  facts,  in  his  method  of  exact  collection  and  veri¬ 
fication  of  them,  in  the  importance  with  which  he  successfully 
invests  most  of  them,  and  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  managed 
to  bring  all  of  them  to  bear  upon  a  common  purpose. 

The  dominant  ideas  of  this  curious  volume  undoubtedly  are 
(1),  the  very  great  variety  which  occurs  in  the  psychological  de¬ 
velopment  of  different  individuals  of  the  human  race  ;  (2),  the 
great  extent  to  which  this  is  due  to  original  construction  (per¬ 
sonal  and  hereditary,  especially  the  latter),  rather  than  to 
education  and  surroundings ;  (3),  as  the  logical  conclusion 
of  all  this,  that  it  is  possible  and  is  our  “  religious  ”  duty,  both 
individually  and  socially,  to  use  every  lawful  means  tofurther  that 
evolution  which  is  ever  going  on,  more  or  less  rapidly, — to  be,  so 
to  speak,  “  workers  together  ”  with  the  great  First  Cause  in  that 
improvement  which,  with  enormous  waste  of  material  and  force 
and  much  suffering,  is  the  slow  and  gradual  result  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  things. 

Such  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  book  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
its  discussions  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  which  is  the 
author’s  pet  method  of  discovering  the  typical  or  generalised 
features  of  certain  groups  of  persons  by  photographs  of  many 
individuals  (all,  of  course,  in  the  same  position  and  of  the  same 
size),  which  are  rapidly  exposed  to  the  camera  so  as  to  he  super¬ 
imposed  on  each  other,  the  traits  which  are  individual  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  leaving  only  a  slight  shade,  while  those  common  to  the 
whole  become  intensified  by  the  cumulative  process.  Wonder¬ 
fully  distinct  faces,  from  groups  of  members  of  one  family,  of 
criminals,  of  persons  of  tubercular  constitution,  &c.,  are  shown 
on  the  frontispiece.  He  gives  an  anecdote  of  how  the  mother  of 
two  girls  who  were  not  specially  like  each  other,  on  seeing  their 
generalised  photograph,  said, — “  Oh,  that  is  A.” — “  No,  it 
must  he  B.  I  never  knew  before  that  they  were  at  all  like 
each  other !” 

The  inquiry  into  the  variety  of  power  in  different  persons  to 
“  visualise  ”  their  thoughts  is  one  of  the  most  elaborately  worked- 
out  portions,  and  there  are  very  odd  illustrations  of  a  strange 
propensity,  that  of  mentally  investing  different  numbers  or 
different  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  special  colours,  and  of 
picturing  certain  series  of  numbers  in  peculiar  and  apparently 
senseless  arrangements  as  to  relative  position.  These  vagaries 
seem  to  be  much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed, 
because  the  persons  so  constituted  seldom  confess  their  idio- 
syncracy,  from  fear  of  ridicule.  The  present  writer  has  all  his 
life  been  unable  to  dissociate  the  printed  letters  of  the  alphabet 
from  what  seems  to  him  their  appropriate  colours,  and  he  is 
quite  unable  to  trace  this  propensity  to  any  association  formed 
in  childhood.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice  that  all  these 
colours  are  tertiary,  never  pure,  or  even  secondary. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  chapter  is  one  upon  “Twins.”  The 
author  must  have  had  an  overwhelming  amount  of  correspond¬ 
ence  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  many  others  which  he  has 
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subjected  to  a  sort  of  statistical  test.  The  result  of  his  in¬ 
quiries  is  substantially  this That  in  that  large  majority  of 
cases  of  twins  in  which  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of 
two  brothers  or  two  sisters  are  as  similar  as  their  faces,  the  former 
is  the  result  of  original  mental  constitution,  apart  from  and  even 
in  spite  of  great  differences  of  education  and  outward  circum¬ 
stances.  I  here  are  also  examples  of  twins,  far  separate  in 
locality,  taking  the  same  disease  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
feeling  assured  that  his  brother  had  so  suffered.  The  following 
is  a  strong  instance  of  similarity ;  it  was  sent  to  the  author 
by  the  brother  of  the  twins  : — 

“  A  was  coming  home  from  India,  on  leave ;  the  ship  did  not  arrive 
for  some  days  after  it  was  due;  the  twin-brother  B  had  come  up  from 
his  quarters  to  receive  A,  and  their  old  mother  was  very  nervous. 
One  morning,  A  rushed  io,  saying,  ‘  Ob,  mother,  how  are  you  ?’  Her 
answer  was,  ‘No,  B,  it’s  a  bad  joke;  you  know  how  anxious  I  am  ; 
and  it  was  a  little  time  before  A  could  persuade  her  that  he  was  the 
right  man.” 

Of  thirty-five  pairs  of  twins,  sixteen  are  described  as  closely 
similar  in  tastes  and  disposition.  In  the  remaining  nineteen, 
they  were  much  alike,  but  with  certain  minor  differences,  the 
latter  mainly  depending  on  greater  or  less  vigour  of  nerve  and 
vital  energy.  In  twenty  cases,  the  dissimilarity  of  the  twins 
was  very  great,  both  in  body  and  mind,  in  spite  of  identity  of 
nurture. 

There  is  a  good  deal  both  of  fact  and  speculation  tending  to- 
illustrate  the  now  common  doctrine  of  “unconscious  cerebra¬ 
tion,”  a  hypothesis  which,  though  containing  an  idea  somewhat 
difficult  to  grasp,  affords  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  a 
great  variety  of  phenomena  in  dreaming,  and  in  many  more  or 
less  morbid  conditions.  Mr.  Galton  applies  it  to  the  visual 
and  auditory  hallucinations  both  of  the  insane  and  of  the 
sane,  these  phenomena  being  undoubtedly  much  more  common 
in  the  latter  than  is  generally  known.  After  a  summary  of 
facts,  many  of  which  are  very  interesting,  he  says : — 

“  The  weirdness  of  visions  lies  in  their  sudden  appearance,  in  their 
vividness  while  present,  and  in  their  sudden  departure.  An  incident 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  struck  me  as  a  helpful  simile.  I  happened 
to  walk  to  the  seal-pond  at  a  moment  when  a  sheen  rested  on  the  un¬ 
broken  surface  of  the  water.  After  waiting  a  while,  I  became  sud¬ 
denly  aware  of  the  head  of  a  seal,  black,  conspicuous,  and  motionless, 
just  as  though  it  had  always  been  there,  at  a  spot  on  which  my  eye 
had  rested  a  moment  previously,  and  seen  nothing.  Again,  after  a 
while,  my  eye  wandered,  and  on  its  returning  to  the  spot,  the  seal 
was  gone.  The  water  had  closed  in  silence  over  its  head  without 
leaving  a  ripple,  and  the  sheen  on  the  surface  of  the  pond  was  as  un¬ 
broken  as  when  I  first  reached  it.  Where  did  the  seal  come  from, 
and  whither  did  it  go  ?  This  could  easily  have  been  answered, 
if  the  glare  had  not  obstructed  the  view  of  the  movements 

of  the  animal  under  water.  As  it  was,  a  solitary  link  in 

a  continuous  chain  of  action  stood  isolated  from  all  the  rest. 

So  it  is  with  the  vision;  a  single  stage  in  a  series  of  mental 

processes  emerges  into  the  domain  of  consciousness.  All  that  pre¬ 
cedes  and  follows  lies  out  of  it,  and  its  character  can  only  be  in¬ 
ferred.  We  see  in  a  general  way  that  a  condition  of  the  presentation 
of  visions  lies  in  the  over-sensitiveness  of  certain  tracks  or  domains  of 
brain-action  and  the  under-sensitiveness  of  others,  certain  stages  in  a 
mental  process  beiDg  represented  very  vividly  in  consciousness,  while 
the  other  stages  are  unfelt ;  also  that  individualism  is  changed  to 
dividualism.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it  remarked  that  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  dreaming  serve  to  show  that  partial  sensitiveness  in 
a  normal  condition  during  sleep.  They  do  so  because  one  of  the  mo3b 
marked  characteristics  of  the  dreamer  is  the  absence  of  common-sense. 
He  accepts  wildly  incongruous  visions  without  the  slightest  scepti¬ 
cism . The  brain  is  known  to  be  imperfectly  supplied  with 

blood  during  sleep,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  at  full  work.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  enough,  from  hydraulic  analogies,  that  imperfect  irrigation 
would  lead  to  partial  irrigation,  and  therefore  to  suppression -of  action 
in  some  parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  this  is  really  the  case  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  absence  of  common-sense  during  dreims.” 

He  makes  use  of  the  metaphor  that  there  is  what  he  calls  “  the 
antechamber  of  the  brain,”  a  sort  of  storehouse  of  ideas  not 
completely  within  the  range  of  consciousness,  but  lying  close  at 
hand,  out  of  which  the  conscious  mind  in  the  “  presence-cham¬ 
ber”  summons  those  ideas  of  which  it  is  iu  want  when  in 
active  exercise,  with  more  or  less  relevancy,  according  to  its 
logical  power,  and  the  richness  of  the  contents  of  the  so-called 
“  antechamber 

“  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  mind  frequently  does  good 
work  without  the  slightest  exertion.  In  composition,  it  will  often 
produce  a  better  effect  than  if  it  acted  with  effort,  because  the 
essence  of  good  composition  is  that  the  ideas  should  be  connected  by 
the  easiest  possible  transitions.  When  a  man  has  been  thinking  hard 
and  long  upon  a  subject,  he  becomes  temporarily  familiar  with 
certain  steps  of  thought,  certain  short-cuts,  and  certain  far-fetched 
associations,  that  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  minds  of  other 
persons,  nor,  indeed,  to  his  own  at  other  times ;  therefore,  it  is  better 
that  his  transitory  familiarity  with  them  should  come  to  an  end,  before: 
he  begins  to  write  or  speak.” 

After  a  pause,  his  ideas  will  have  lost  their  adventitious 
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relations  to  each  other,  and  stand  in  those  which  will  meet  with 
ready  acceptance  in  the  minds  of  others. 

The  hypothesis  of  one  portion  of  the  mind  communicating 
with  another  portion  as  with  a  different  person  is  one  not 
sufficiently  worked  out  by  psychologists,  either  in  the  form  of 
suggestions  from  the  “  antechamber  ”  in  a  normal  and  active 
condition  of  the  whole  mind,  or  in  those  conditions  of  sleep  or  of 
hallucination  in  which  the  conscious  mind  is  actually  deceived, 
and  mistakes  the  thoughts  or  words  for  those  of  another  individu¬ 
ality.  One  ingenious  writer,  the  late  Dr.  Wigan,  in  a  book  too 
little  known,  suggests  that  it  depends  on  the  fact  of  division  of 
the  brain  into  right  and  left  hemispheres.  This  view  is  scarcely 
confirmed  by  modern  physiology;  but  if  the  “partial-irrigation” 
theory  of  our  author  is  correct,  it  follows  that  in  dreams  it  is 
nearly  always  the  same  portion  or  track  of  brain  which  is 
•deficient  in  sensitiveness,  those  portions  which  are  connected 
with  the  sense  of  improbability  or  absurdity,  whence  the  absence 
of  surprise  characteristic  of  most  dreams. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  many  corners  of  anthro¬ 
pology  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  investigation  into 
which  Mr.  Galton  penetrates.  If  he  fails  in  many  instances  to 
convince,  the  reader  cannot  avoid  having  innumerable  and  most 
novel  and  interesting  lines  of  further  research  suggested  to  him. 
The  region  of  Mr.  Galton’s  investigations  naturally  invests 
his  book  with  a  materialistic  and  necessitarian  aspect ;  but  he 
seldom  states  dogmatically  what  his  opinions  are,  and  those 
who  are  the  most  averse  to  the  narrow  so-called  philosophy  of 
The  period,  will  find  little  in  this  work  which  is  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  their  own  views, — an  example,  among  many 
others,  of  that  strange  rapprochement  which  is  frequently  made 
between  certain  phases  of  the  Calvinistic  theology,  and  that 
style  of  thought  which  a  good  Calvinist  must  look  upon  as  the 
most  objectionable  of  all.  Apropos  of  the  same  remark,  we 
cannot  close  without  quoting  our  author’s  words  on  the  ever¬ 
present  question  of  the  vast  amount  of  evil  and  of  apparent 
waste  on  our  globe.  Anticipating  the  ultimate  cooling  and 
practical  extinction  of  this  planet,  he  says 

“  Neither  can  we  discover  whether  organisms  here  are  capable  of 
attaining  the  average  development  of  organisms  in  either  of  the 
planets  that  are  probably  circling  round  most  of  the  myriads  of  stars, 
whose  physical  constitution,  wherever  it  has  been  observed  spectro¬ 
scopically,  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  our  Sun.  But  vve  perceive 
around  us  a  countless  number  of  abortive  seeds  and  germs  ;  we  find, 
out  of  any  group  of  a  thousand  men  selected  at  random,  some  who 
are  crippled,  insane,  idiotic,  and  otherwise  incurably  imperfect  in 
body  or  mind,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  world  may  rank  among 
other  worlds  as  one  of  these.” 

In  a  recent  article,  we  have  already  adverted  casually  to  Mr, 
Galton’s  attempt  to  prove  by  statistics  that  there  is  no  “  objec¬ 
tive  efficacy  ”  in  prayer.  His  argument  is  stated  in  all  sincerity 
and  simplicity,  but  he  lays  himself  open  to  at  least  two  or  three 
■damaging  observations — (1),  he  ignores  the  distinction  between 
tbe  genuine,  earnest  prayer  of  individuals,  and  tbe  formal  peti¬ 
tions  for  the  long  life  of  monarchs,  &c.,  which  barely  deserve  the 
name  of  prayers  ;  (2),  he  forgets  that  the  former  are  generally 
private  (all  the  more  private,  the  more  they  are  earnest),  and 
therefore  utterly  beyond  tbe  reach  of  statistical  investigation  ; 
(3),  he  also  ignores  tbe  distinction  between  praying  for  a  direct 
reversal  of  the  laws  of  tbe  material  world,  which  would  be  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  miracle,  and  asking  for  that  communication  of  moral 
energy  and  mental  light  which  may  lead  us  to  use  the  appro¬ 
priate  means  for  the  production  of  the  desired  result, — “  Spirit 
to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost," — by  which  no  miracle,  as  it  appears 
to  many  of  us,  is  implied. 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  Mr.  Galton’s  speculations  seems 
to  us  to  be  his  endeavour  to  impress  his  readers  with  the 
feasibility  of  improving  the  breed  of  our  fellow-men.  We  fear 
that  there  are  motives  constantly  in  action,  and  which  will  not 
■only  ever  he  so,  but  will  be  so  in  an  increasing  degree,  and  some 
of  them  connected  with  the  noblest  portion  of  our  nature, 
diametrically  opposed  to  tbe  practical  helping-on  of  evolution 
by  tbe  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  hope  must  he  a  feeble  one 
which  is  driven  to  seek  for  an  example  of  social  arrangements 
tendiug  in  this  direction,  in  the  abolition  of  celibate  Fellowships 
in  the  two  old  Universities. 


DIDEROT  AISTD  THE  PLAYERS* 


The  centenary  of  Diderot’s  death,  after  modern  fashion,  will  be 
in  tbe  course  of  celebration  in  one  more  year.  On  July  31st,  1784, 
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from  Diderot’s  “  Paradoxe  sur  le 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving. 


this  oddity  of  authorship  “  died  suddenly,  on  rising  from  table.” 
“He  has  been  censured,”  an  enemy  tells  us,  “for  employing 
needlessly  a  scientific  language,  and  for  having  recourse  to  meta¬ 
physical  doctrines,  frequently  unintelligible  ;  and  for  having  in¬ 
troduced  a  number  of  definitions  incapable  of  enlightening  the 
ignorant,  and  which  the  philosopher  seems  to  have  invented 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have  it  thought  that  he 
had  great  ideas,  while,  in  fact,  he  had  not  the  art  of 
expressing  perspicuously  and  simply  the  ideas  of  others.” 
Nobody  ever  suggested  so  many  parallels  as  Diderot.  The 
son  of  a  prosperous  cutler,  and  a  Jesuit  student  carefully 
educated  for  a  family  canonry  up  to  tonsure-point,  he  rejected 
priesthood  and  canonry,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ensue  the 
traditional  alternative,  the  study  of  the  law.  True  instance  of 
the  irrepressible  bent  of  letteis,  he  would  have  none  of  re¬ 
spectability  in  that  forth  either,  and  for  a  time  was  deprived 
of  his  allowance  because  be  insisted  on  scribbling.  His  variety 
of  turn  stood  in  the  way  of  the  highest  success,  as  it  has  often 
done ;  though  probably,  as  it  has  done  quite  a3  often,  it  pro¬ 
vided  ample  compensation  in  the  joy  of  work  and  the  elasticity 
of  mind.  Poetry,  science,  sentimental  comedies,  dictionaries  (of 
medicine,  and  of  arts  and  trades  !),  speculative  metaphysics, 
political  satire  (for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  like  most  men), 
critical  treatises,  and  improper  stories,  the  man  wrote  them  all. 
His  manner  was  many-sided  as  his  matter.  Ho  reminds  us  of 
Thucydides  in  his  provoking  involutions  of  style,  of  a  mixture 
of  Plato  and  Aristophanes  in  his  philosophic  comedy;  and  of 
the  Aristotelian  spirit  in  his  dissertations,  such  as  that  which 
is  our  special  text.  In  his  variety  of  irons-in-the-fire,  he  is  like 
his  famous  contemporaries  Goldsmith  and  Beaumarchais — who 
died,  the  first  ten  years  before,  the  second  fifteen  years  after 
him — among  other  things,  in  that  he  wrote  one  or  two  stage- 
plays,  with  a  result  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  those  who 
entangle  themselves  in  that  thorny  path.  The  irritation  en¬ 
gendered  by  tbe  eternal  peculiarities  of  actors  (speaking  of  them, 
of  course,  as  a  body),  their  amazing  vanities,  jealousies,  and 
littlenesses,  their  literal  rendering  of  “  All  the  world’s  the  stage,” 
their  chartered  libertinism  in  the  matter  of  correspondence  and 
appointments,  their  funuy  and  dictatorial  attitude  towards 
authorship ;  and,  alas  !  their  lax  interpretation  of  the  sancti¬ 
ties  of  honour  and  bargain  — -  in  fine,  the  separateness  of 
their  existence  from  that  of  all  other  men,  evidently  drove  him 
one  day  into  the  outburst  of  contemptuous  protest  known  as 
the  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comadien  ;  as  in  other  directions,  a  similar 
irritation  roused  the  soul  of  Jeremy  Collier,  and  gall-tipped  the 
pen  of  Churchill.  The  same  thing  may  be  happening  again 
before  very  long.  The  social  position  of  actors  bas  been  in 
appearance  curiously  changed  of  late.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  honours  (beginning  to  be  a  little  overdone,  perhaps)  paid  to 
an  exceptional  artist  like  Mr.  Irving,  any  more  than  a  man 
moralising  on  tbe  decadence  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  the 
fine  old  qualities  of  courtesy,  and  manliness,  and  self-restraint, 
is  alluding  to  the  few  statesmanlike  figures  in  it.  A  social  revo¬ 
lution  appears  to  he  taking  place  on  the  stage.  To  the  old 
actors,  it  was  almost  an  hereditary  art ;  and  from  their  cradle 
they  regarded  it  as  the  serious  business  of  life.  By  the  new, 
more  and  more  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  well-born  idlers,  it  is, 
we  fear,  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  the  pastime  which  the 
good-natured  applause  of  drawing-rooms  has  suggested  to  them 
as  a  means  of  personal  display.  Even  as  these  ephemerals 
have  come  in,  the  old  country  companies,  which  nursed  the  real 
actor,  have  gone  out.  And  it  is  probable  that  none  but  the 
dramatic  authors,  blamed  and  abused,  of  course  (in  tbe  usual 
fairness  of  so-called  critical  perception)  for  the  defects  of  their 
material,  know  how  more  and  more  impossible  it  is  becoming 
every  day  to  find  tbe  artist,  to  say  nothing  of  a  company  of 
artists,  wlxo  can  be  trusted  with  the  expression  of  any  strong 
emotion,  which  defies  self-consciousness  and  demands  self- 
abandonment.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  modern  audiences 
laugh  at  grave  love-scenes  on  the  stage.  Who  would  not,  as 
modem  actors  play  them  ?  Yet  nobody  among  the  most  typical 
of  modern  audiences  of  the  upper  class — those  of  the  Haymarket 
— seems  much  disposed  to  laugh  when  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  plays 
Sardou’s  Fedora.  The  part  is  one  which,  without  true  acting, 
could  be  only  ridiculous. 

The  social  petting  which  these  society  actors  receive,  and 
endow  some  of  their  fellows  with,  is  but  a  paltry  set-off  for  the 
rapid  decadence  of  all  vigorous  acting ;  and  from  another  and  a 
painful  point  of  view,  such  stories  as  those  told  of  The  Squire 
and  Moths,  in  the  papers  of  last  year,  do  the  theatrical  pro- 
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fession  more  harm  in  all  esteem  worth  having,  than  invitations 
to  dances  and  receptions  do  it  good.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  a 
.man  like  Mr.  Irving  would  use  his  influential  and  well-won  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  many  opportunities  of  public  speaking  which  now 
fall  to  his  lot,  bravely  and  sternly  to  rebuke  these  sins  in  his 
body  politic  (as  he  did  the  amateur  mania),  rather  than  indulge 
in  new  versions  of  the  old  common-places  about  the  work  and 
“  education  ”  of  the  Stage.  The  world  will  not  judge  of  a  body 
only  by  its  highest  members,  and  where  there  are  such  diseases 
in  the  limbs  as  these,  the  •worthiest  members  suffer  together. 
As  for  education,  surely  it  is  better  to  face  the  truth,  which  is 
that,  whatever  it  may  have  been  before  the  days  of  the  novel 
and  the  late  dinner,  the  theatre  is  now  a  recreation  only,  though 
sometimes  a  high  one.  Even  as  a  recreation,  it  need  not  cease 
to  be  an  art.  But  it  is  ceasing  so  to  be.  And  a  stern  reform 
in  certain  of  its  practices  would  do  it,  as  an  art,  no  harm. 

But  we  have  taken  up  Diderot’s  parable  as  he  left  it,  rather 
than  reviewed  his  paradox.  This  is  what,  smarting  under  the 
experience  of  producing  two  plays,  the  literary  Proteus  says  of 
the  actors  of  his  day,  in  Mr.  Pollock’s  able  translation,  of  which 
more  presently : — 

“  In  society,  unless  they  are  buffoons,  I  find  them  polished,  caustic, 
and  cold,  proud,  light  of  behaviour,  spendthrifts,  self-interested  ;  struck 
rather  hy  our  absurdities  than  touched  by  our  misfortunes ;  masters  of 
themselves  at  the  spectacle  of  an  untoward  incident  or  the  recital  of 
a  pathetic  story  ;  isolated,  vagabonds,  at  the  command  of  the  great ; 
little  conduct,  no  friends,  scarce  any  of  those  holy  and  tender  ties 
which  associate  ns  in  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  another,  who  in  turn 
shares  our  own.  I  have  often  seen  an  actor  laugh  off  the  stage;  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  ODe  weep.  What  do  they,  then,  with 
this  sensibility  that  they  arrogate  and  that  people  grant  them  ?  Do 
they  leave  it  on  the  stage  at  their  exit,  to  take  it  up  again  at  their 
next  entrance  ?  What  makes  them  slip  on  the  sock  or  the  buskin  ? 
Want  of  education,  poverty,  a  libertine  spirit.  The  stage  is  a 
resource,  never  a  choice.  Never  did  an  actor  become  so  from  love 
of  virtue,  from  desire  to  be  useful  to  the  world,  or  to  serve  his 
country  or  family,  never  from  aDy  of  the  honourable  motives 
which  might  incline  a  right  mind,  a  feeling  heart,  a  sensitive  soul, 
to  so  fine  a  profession.  I  myself,  in  my  young  days,  hesitated 
between  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Stage.  In  the  bitterest  depth  of 
winter,  I  used  to  go  and  recite  aloud  parts  in  Moliere  and  in  Corneille 
in  the  solitary  alleys  of  the  Luxembourg.  -What  w  as  my  project  P 
To  gain  applause?  Perhaps.  To  mix  on  intimate  terms  with  actresses 
whom  I  fonnd  charming,  and  who  I  knew  were  not  strait- laced  ? 
Certainly  !  ” 

Wondering  if  such  a  shocking  and  frankly-avowed  motive  as 
the  last  can  ever  have  anything  to  do  now-a-dajs  with  the 
attractions  of  the  stage  for  its  latest  school  of  votaries,  we  need 
not  point  out  that,  even  in  his  own  country  and  day,  Diderot 
must  have  been  provoked  into  some  angry  exaggeration  in  this 
tremendous  indictment.  But  French  actors  were  under  a  ban 
which,  has  long  been  unknown  with  us  ;  and  the  ban  itself  must 
have  gone  far  to  lower  them.  Now-a-days,  and  in  England, 
when  society  seems  possessed  of  a  kind  of  craze  for  actors, 
whether  they  are  good  actors  or  not,  surely  the  best  opportunity 
ever  given  is  offered  to  the  profession  to  cleanse  itself  of  all 
baser  taint,  and,  by  reconsidering  certain  of  its  ways,  to 
make  itself  frankly  free  of  the  guild  thrown  open  to  it.  For  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  many  and 
various  quarters  the  old  prejudice  is  still  deep  and  inveterate, 
and  that  it  is  a  trying  ordeal  for  any  individual,  or  for  any 
class,  to  be  set  upon  a  pedestal  for  some  to  worship,  and  for 
others  to  stone.  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  in  his  preface,  deals  lightly 
enough  with  Diderot’s  charges,  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  quite 
naturally;  as  his  withers,  and  those  of  any  man  like  him,  are 
entirely  unwrung  hy  them.  He  has  attained  the  place  which 
Charles  Kean  before  him,  and  Macrcady  before  that,  and 
Garrick  before  the  Kembles,  held  by  right,  as  the  tragedian  of 
the  day.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  noise  made  over  him  than 
them,  but  that  is  the  vice  of  the  day,  applied  to  his  craft,  as  to 
all  others.  There  is  a  pitiful  lack  of  proportion  and  much 
insane  blowing  of  trumpets  abroad  generally  (a  source  of  some 
amused  wonder  to  non-hysteric  man),  of  which  he  gets  bis  share. 
Ability  and  conduct  will  always  maintain  the  place  he  holds,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  predecessors,  though  in  the  whirligig  of  time  s 
satirical  revenges,  it  must  cost  him  a  good  deal  more  money  to 
keep  up  than  it  ever  cost  them.  In  these  days  of  butter-feasts, 
when  the  vessels  are  emptied  so  freely  on  his  head,  it  argues 
much  self-control  in  Mr.  Irving  to  keep  it  clear.  His  preface 
to  the  translation  before  us  is  no  mere  piece  of  c miplemeutary 
work.  It  is  thoroughly  thought  out  and  thoroughly  well 
written,  and  would  alone  prove,  if  all  the  circumstances  did  not, 
how  wisely  and  lovingly  he  considers  his  art.  As  a  criticism 
upon  acting,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  Diderot’s  treatise,  which 
is  what  its  author  calls  it,  and  no  more,— a  paradox.  We  do 


not  think  that  Mr.  Pollock  has  quite  adequately  convej’ed  in  hi® 
translation  the  meaning  of  the  title.  Diderot  did  not,  we 
imagine,  mean  so  much  that  Acting  is  a  paradox,  as  that  he 
knew  he  was  putting  forward  a  paradoxical  view  of  it.  That 
view  is  told  in  a  word  or  two,  and  the  treatise  is  hut  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  it.  He  holds  that  the  best  actor  is  the  merest  mimic, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Horatian  maxim, — 

“  Si  vis  me  Here,  dolendum  est 
Primnm  ipsi  tibi,” 

maintains  that  the  player  should  have  no  real  feeling  at  all  of 
what  he  simulates,  but  be  himself  entirely  unmoved,  if  he  is  to 
move  others.  This  insensibility  really  seems  to  have  been  true 
of  Garrick,  if  the  well-known  story  is  to  he  accepted  of  his  put¬ 
ting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek  while  playing  Lear  over  Cordelia’s 
body,  and  sayiDg  to  one  near  him  through  the  thunders  of  ap¬ 
plause,  “  I’ve  got  them  now.”  Diderot  admired  Garrick  very 
much,  though  that  did  not  prevent  a  characteristically  French 
disdain  for  any  difference  between  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  “  If 
you  ask  him  for  the  scene  of  the  pastrycook’s  boy,  he  will 
play  it  for  you ;  if  you  asked  him  directly  afterwards  for  the 
great  scene  in  Hamlet  he  would  play  it  for  you.  He  was  as 
ready  to  cry  over  the  tarts  in  the  gutter,  as  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  air-drawn  dagger.”  Very  possibly  Garrick  may  have 
been  one  of  the  proverbial  exceptions  that  prove  all  rules ;  hut 
we  must  for  ourselves  admit,  after  much  reading  about  him  and 
other  great  actors  of  the  past,  that  we  have  always  much 
doubted  if  Garrick  was  ever  comparable  to  the  Keans  and  Sid- 
donses  as  a  tragedian,  though  as  an  actor  of  comedy,  no  doubt, 
exceptionally  great.  In  this  paradoxical  peculiarity,  otherwise, 
he  must  have  stood  alone.  Mr.  Irving  disposes  of  the  paradox  by 
quoting  Talma  at  some  length  in  a  passage  which  commends  itself 
to  Mr.  Irving  as  a  “  perfect  description  of  the  art  of  acting.”  “I 
call  sensibility,”  says  the  French  actor,  “that  faculty  of  exalta¬ 
tion  which  agitates  au  actor,  takes  possession  of  his  senses,, 
shakes  even  his  very  soul,  and  enables  him  to  enter  into  the 
most  tragic  situations,  and  the  most  terrible  of  tbe  passions,  as 
if  they  were  bis  own.”  And  so  forth.  With  all  respect  for  Mr.. 
Irving,  the  passage  strikes  ns  as  windy  and  pretentious,  as,  from 
that  same  study  of  the  past,  we  rather  conceive  Talma’s  acting; 
to  have  been.  We  infinitely  prefer  the  English  actor’s  own 
quiet  exposition  : — “  It  is  quite  possible  to  feel  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  situation,  and  yet  be  perfectly  self-possessed.  This 
is  art  which  the  actor  who  loses  his  head  has  not  mastered.  It 
is  necessary  to  this  art  that  the  mind  should  have,  as  it  were',  a 
double  consciousness,  in  which  all  the  emotions,  proper  to  the 
occasion  may  have  full  sway,  while  the  actor  is  all  the  time  on 
the  alert  for  every  detail  of  his  method.”  That  is  the  best  sum¬ 
mary  description  of  true  acting  we  have  ever  seen.  Sensibility 
(not  always  the  same  as  heart),  under  the  control  ol  judgment, 
makes  a  fine  actor,  and  where  genius  is,  a  great  one.  Either 
will  fall  short,  without  the  other.  Let  us  look  at  two  leading 
actors  of  our  day,  who  have  missed  the  big  prize.  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  has  an  abundant  sensibility,  but  uncontrolled  of 
judgment.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  has j udgment  and  method  as  fine 
as  steel,  but  there  is  something  wanting  in  the  sensibility.  Mr. 
Irving  may  not  quite  equal  the  second  in  tbe  one  gift,  or  tbe  first 
in  the  other.  But  he  combines  the  qualities  in  rare  proportion, 
and  ecca  signum. 

What  we  have  written  will,  we  hope,  help  to  call  attention  to 
the  interesting  old  treatise — interesting  for  its  subject  and  for 
its  author — which,  curiously  enough,  comes  forward  for  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  iu  au  English  translation,  a  hundred 
years  after  date.  Mr.  Pollock  has  done  his  part  as  translator- 
very  well,  as  we  take  it  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  A 
knowledge  of  both  languages  sufficiently  familiar  to  dispense 
with  that,  is  the  secret  of  real  success  iu  that  direction.  For 
dictionaries  give  the  scholastic  equivalents,  not  the  conversa¬ 
tional.  For  an  instance,  which  lately  came  to  our  notice, 
“  chambellau  du  Koi”  becomes  “King’s  chamberlain,”  hy 
rio-ht  of  dictionary.  But  obviously  the  true  translation  is- 
“  equerry.”  IVtr.  Pollock  s  translation  leads  as  if  it  were 
an  original.  And,  moreover,  he  has  been  both  caiefnl 
and  skilful  iu  preserving  the  archaic  tone,  and  even  some¬ 
thing  of  the  involved  construction,  so  far  as  it  could  be  kept 
without  the  sacrifice  of  clearness,  which  distinguish  the  work  of 
Diderot.  Aud  he  has  supplied  notes  of  his  own  which  add  both 
interest  and  value  to  a  little  book  which  brings  before  us  once 
again,  in  their  habits  as  they  lived,  the  historical  figures  of 
Clairon  and  Dumesnil,  of  Le  Kain  and  Baron  and  Mole.  He 
seems  to  have  been  rather  beaten  once,  hy  parade  tragique,  which 
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he  has  to  paraphrase  first  and  explain  in  a  note  afterwards,  it 
having  been,  apparently,  something  like  the  preliminary  exposi¬ 
tion  of  “  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ”  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Bream. 
Referring  the  reader  to  a  passage  at  p.  32,  too  long  to  quote,  as 
a  very  entertaining  instance  in  support  of  Diderot’s  paradoxical 
theory,  we  conclude  by  citing  two  or  three  short  and  character¬ 
istic  extracts,  the  last  of  which  is  the  last  word  in  the  book, 
and  as  appi-opriate  a  climax  to  a  theatrical  discussion  as  could 
well  be  found.  The  treatise  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
two  speakers  :  — 

“Well  enough  off  with  the  small  boxes,  they  [the  actors]  have  been 
an  the  point  of  deciding  either  that  the  author  should  give  up  his 
profits,  or  that  his  piece  should  not  be  accepted.” 

“But  this  project  involved  nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  the 
dramatic  author’s  career.” 

“What  does  that  matter  to  them  ?” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  a  whole  piece  played  to  perfection  ?” 

“  On  my  word,  I  can’t  remember  it.  Stop  a  bit — yes,  sometimes,  a 
middling  piece,  by  middling  actors.”  [The  italics  here  are  ours,  for 
the  passage  is  a  wonderfully  suggestive  piece  of  true  criticism.  A 
great  play  crushes  the  middling  actor.] 

“It  is  late.  Let  ns  go  sup.” 


THE  ORKNEYS  AND  SHETLAND* 


This  book  is  so  enjoyable,  contains  so  much  solid  information, 
and  is  in  all  important  respects  such  a  conscientious  perform¬ 
ance,  that  we  hurry  at  once  to  discharge  the  necessary  duty 
of  fault-finding.  We  should  have  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
Mr.  Tudor,  had  he  not  introduced  into  his  narratives  and  de¬ 
scriptions  an  exasperating  amount  of  the  slang  and  hideous 
jocosities  of  the  race-course,  the  billiard-room,  and  that  portent 
■of  the  day,  the  sporting  journal.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
such  writing  as  “  Verily,  Earls  Robert  and  Patrick  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  healthy  funk  in  the  Orcadian  mind  ?  ”  Then  Mr.  Tudor 
is  so  fond  of  little  sneers  at  churches  and  clergymen,  that  when 
one  gets  accustomed  to  his  style,  one  turns  over  every  fresh  page 
in  nervous  dread  lest  he  find  a  Dissenting  minister  described  in 
gamin  phraseology  as  “the  reverend  bloke,”  or  “the  cove  in  the 
pulpit,”  or,  “  the  party  with  the  white  choker  and  it  is  owing  in 
all  probability  to  accident  that  before  we  have  done  with  the  book 
we  are  not  asked  to  sup  on  such  horrors.  Finally,  there  is  far 
more  of  vulgarity  than  of  humour  in  writing  like  this  about  a 
mysterious  rock  carving  : — “  Now  Jarl  Rognvald  had  a  daughter 
called  Ingired  or  Ingigerd,  who  was  married  to  Erik  Slagbrellir, 
shortly  after  her  father’s  return  to  the  Orkneys.  Can  Erik  in 
a  spoony  fit  have  cut  this  tribute  to  his  young  woman’s  good 
looks  P  ”  The  next  time  Mr.  Tudor  writes  a  book  for  the  general 
public,  and  intended  from  its  character  to  be  of  a  permanent 
value  as  a  work  of  reference,  let  him  remember  that  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  the  School  Board  system  will  have  swept  such 
monstrosities  as  “spoony”  and  “funk”  into  the  dust-bin  of 
oblivion.  He  should,  indeed,  have  secured  for  his  share  of  “  The 
■Orkneys  and  Shetland  ”  the  revision  of  his  coadjutors,  who  have 
written  so  carefully  on  the  geology  of  these  interesting  islands. 

When,  however,  the  reader  has  trained  himself  to  shut  his 


eyes — it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do  so,  we  confess  —to  the  un¬ 
lovely  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Tudor’s  style,  he  will  find  a  great  deal 
in  this  book  to  admire.  Mr.  Tudor’s  enthusiasm  and  industry 
place  him  far  in  advance  of  ordinary  guide-book  makers.  He 
writes  as  one  who  had  been  repeatedly  over  every  inch  of 
the  ground  he  describes  and  discourses  on,  and  had  learned 
positively  to  love  it.  The  tourist  will  find  here  abundant 
and  accurate  information  of  the  kind  he  needs  when  he 
reaches  what  is  to  him  a  terra  incognita,  about  hotels, 
steamers,  land  conveyances,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Tudor  has 
ransacked  all  the  authorities,  from  the  Norse  sagas  to  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  day,  bearing  on  the  history  and  industries  of 
his  favourite  islands.  The  book  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  alike  from  the  historical  and  the  topographical  point  of 
view.  The  maps,  the  geological  and  botanical  chapters,  a  very  full 
glossary  and  index,  and  appendices,  including  elaborate  statis¬ 
tical  tables,  also  deserve  a  word  of  praise.  Mr.  Tudor  has,  too, 
a  quick  eye,  and  some  of  his  “graphic”  writing  is  happy 
enough.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  congregation  of  those  absurd 
sea-fowl  the  puffins  will  recognise  the  truth  of  his  description  of 
them  as  “  grave,  aldermanic-looking  birds.”  When  he  divests 
himself  of  his  fantastic  garb  of  slang,  he  can  write,  not  bril- 
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liantly,  perhaps,  but  realistically,  and  to  the  point,  as  thus : — 
“  It  was  a  still,  intensely  cold  night  in  August,  with  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  outside  was 
like  a  ‘  painted  ocean,’  yet  the  roar  of  the  tide  over  the  shallows 
was  something  appalling,  the  only  thing  the  writer  can  liken 
it  to  being  the  hurtling  rush,  on  a  still,  frosty  night,  down  an 
incline,  of  a  heavily-laden  goods  train.” 

It  was  in  1468  that  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  came  into  the 
hands  of  James  III.  of  Scotland,  as  a  pledge  for  the  dower  of 
the  Norwegian  Princess  whom  he  espoused,  and  as  that  pledge 
they  have  remained  connected  wdth  the  British  Empire  up  to 
the  present  time.  Before  that  date  they  had  enjoyed  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  rule  of  the  Norse  Jarls,  who  figure  in  the  Sagas, 
of  whom  the  daring  Thorfinn  and  the  pious  Magnus,  who,  having 
been  assassinated  by  his  own  cousin,  became  the  patron  saint  of  a 
cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  remarkable. 
The  Jarls  had  overthrown  a  Celtic  Christianity,  as  is  proved  by 
many  curious  antiquarian  discoveries  of  recent  date.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  Orcadians,  and  still  more  the  Shetlanders, 
benefited,  at  all  events  at  first,  by  becoming  subjects  of  the 
Scotch  Monarchy.  The  Earls  of  Angus,  Stratherne,  and  St. 
Clair,  and  their  clerical  accomplices  or  rivals,  were  every  whit  as 
rapacious  as  the  Jarls.  The  islanders  were  spared,  however, 
most  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastico-religious  storms  that  swept 
the  mainland.  They  had,  indeed,  visits  from  Bothwell  and 
Montrose,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  made  very  much  more 
stir  than  the  later  exploits  of  the  pmate  Gow,  which  are  the 
central  incidents  of  one  of  Scott’s  most  spirited  romances.  The 
Orcadians  took  much  more  quickly  and  kindly  to  Scotch  ways, 
customs,  and  laws  than  the  Shetlanders,  who  “  remained  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  Scandinavian,  not  only  in  their  customs,  but  also 
in  their  language,  as  if  they  had  been  still  subjects  of  the 
Norwegian  Crown.”  The  Shetlanders  are,  indeed,  essentially 
Scandinavians  still. 

There  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  in  character  and  pursuits 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland  and  of  the  Orkneys  as 
there  is  between  the  grotesque  and  rugged  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  of  the  one  group  of  islands,  and  the  somewhat  flat 
monotony  which  characterises  the  other.  There  is  a  world 
of  truth  in  the  shrewd  saying,  quoted  by  Mr.  Tudor, — “  The 
Shetlander  is  a  fisherman  who  has  a  farm ;  the  Orcadian  a 
farmer  who  has  a  boat.”  The  Shetlander  seems  to  have  been, 
and,  indeed,  to  be  still,  a  rather  easy-going,  simple  creature, 
though  not  without  the  cunning  that  is  frequently  found 
associated  with  simplicity.  Up  to  1826  he  allowed  the  enter¬ 
prising  Dutch  to  reap  the  important  “harvest  of  the  sea”m 
the  shape  of  the  herring  fishing,  and  even  yet  the  Scheveningen 
bomschuits  “  coin  money,”  as  Mr.  Tudor  would  no  doubt  say.  The 
Orcadians  have  of  late  made  great  strides  in  material  prosperity. 
Mr.  Tudor  says  bankruptcy  among  the  farmers  of  the  Orkneys 
is  unknown,  and  that  during  the  four  months  he  spent  in  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  islands  in  1880,  he  never  saw  a  bare-footed  man, 
woman,  or  child,  nor  was  he  once  accosted  by  a  beggar.  In  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  Shetlanders,  Mr.  Tudor  makes 
proposals  which  we  may  quote  without  comment  :  — 

“  So  long  as  the  present  crofter-fisherman  system  continues,  so 
long  will  the  evils  exposed  by  the  Truck  Commission,  although  they 
may  have  been  lessened  since  1872,  continue.  With  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  so  long  as  farm  produce,  stock,  and  fish  appear  on 
one  side  of  the  account,  whilst  rent  and  goods  sold  and  delivered  are 
on  the  other,  a  state  of  things  that  is  inevitable  so  loDg  as  fishing  and 
farming  are  combiued,  there  will  always  be  an  idea,  erroneous  though 
it  may  be,  that  a  lesser  price  is  paid  for  what  is  sold,  and  a  larger  for 
what  is  purchased,  than  should  be  the  case.  Again,  at  the  present 
time  not  only  are  the  men,  as  often  as  not,  compelled  to  be  at  their 
farms,  when  they  might  to  greater  advantage  be  prosecuting  the 
fishing,  but  the  land  itself  does  not  receive  the  development 
which  it  is  capable  of.  To  render  anything  like  permanent 
improvement  possible,  not  only  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
but  also  in  the  condition  and  morale  of  the  people,  the  writer 
believes  the  following  changes  to  be  necessary  :  —  1st.  The 
separation  of  farming  from  fishing,  and  the  prosecution  of  each 
industry  by  men  who  devote  their  ivhole  energies  to  whichever  pur¬ 
suit  they  take  up.  2nd.  This  of  course  would  necessitate  larger  hold¬ 
ings  than  exist  at  present.  3rd.  The  abolition  of  the  present  yearly 
tenancy,  with  its  forty  days’  notice  to  quit,  and  the  substitution  of 
leases  of  sufficient  length  to  protect  the  cultivator  against  loss,  and  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  cultivate  his  land  on  somewhat  better 
agricultural  principles  than  he  does  at  present.  4th.  The  abolition  of 
the  scatliold  system,  or,  if  it  is  retained  by  each  proprietor,  after  his 
own  scathold  has  been  marked  off  from  that  belonging  to  adjacent 
owners,  so  far  as  his  own  tenants  are  concerned,  the  stinting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stock  kept  by  each  tenant.  That  many  will  say  the  foregoing 
propositions  are  impossible  in  Shetland,  the  writer  is  prepared  for. 
Long-line  fishing  with  large  boats  was  said  to  be  impossible  in  1876, 
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and  in  1877  there  were  only  eleven  boats  larger  than  sixareens 
registered  in  Shetland,  last  year  there  were  117.  We  have  seen  the 
enormous  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  Orkneys  in  the  last 
forty  years,  and  once  matters  are  put  on  a  straight  and  satisfactory 
footing  in  Shetland,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  district  and  its  inhabitants  should  not  take  place, 
and  that,  too,  without  either  depopulating  the  islands  or  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  huge  sheep  farms.” 

As  might  be  expected,  much  of  the  entertainment  provided 
by  Mr.  Tudor  in  this  volume  consists  of  folk-lore  and  “good 
stories,”  associated  largely  with  alcohol  and  clergymen.  The 
Shetland  minister  who,  in  the  days  when  wreckers  reaped  their 
harvest,  prayed,  “  If  it  please  Thee  to  cause  helpless  ships  to  he 
•cast  on  the  shore,  oh  !  dinna  forget  the  poor  island  of  Sanda,” 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  frank  as  his  Orkney  brother  who, 
on  being  charged  with  drunkenness,  replied,  “  Reverend 
Moderator,  I  do  drink  as  other  gentlemen  do.”  Some  of  the  old 
Shetland  superstitions  are  interesting,  even  if  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  altogether  admirable 

“Fishermen  foretold,  from  the  knots  in  the  bottom  boards  of  a 
boat,  whether  she  would  be  lucky  at  the  fishing  or  not ;  be  upset  under 
sail,  or  be  cast  away;  and  Edmondston  stated  that  he  had  known  boats 
to  be  rejected  and  torn  up  in  consequence  of  such  a  prophecy.  When 
on  their  way  to  their  boats  fishermen  were  careful  to  avoid  meeting 
any  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  unlucky,  and  especially,  a  minister. 
If  a  man  trod  on  the  tongs  (clivin),  or  was  asked  where  he  was 
going  to,  it  was  considered  useless  for  him  to  go  to  the  fishing  that 
day.  Once  afloat,  they  were  careful  not  to  turn  the  boat  withershins, 
that  is,  against  the  course  of  the  sun.  When  setting  their  lines  they 
avoided,  and  do  still,  mentioning  certain  objects,  except  by  certain 
special  words  or  phrases.  Thus  a  knife  is  called  skunie,  or  tullie ; 
a  church,  biianhoos,  or  banehoos ;  a  minister,  upstanda,  hoydeen,  or 
prestingolva  ;  the  Devil,  da  Auld  Chield,  da  Sorrow,  da  ill-healt 
(health),  or  da  black  tief ;  the  cat,  kirser,  fitting,  vengla,  or  foodin. 
Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson  is  of  opinion  that  the  objection  to  the  minister 
or  church  being  mentioned  arose  from  some  lingering,  half-pagan 
notion,  that  the  sea-god  would  be  jealous  of  any  reference  to  the  new 
faith.  If,  when  hauling  the  lines,  a  stone  should  be  brought  up  on  a 
hook,  it  is  carefully  taken  ashore,  as  it  would  be  unlucky  to  throw  it 
back  into  the  sea.  Saturday  is  looked  upon  as  a  lucky  day  for  the 
smacks  to  sail  for  the  Faroe  fishing,  though  an  irreligious  Englishman 
might  fancy  that  the  crews  chose  that  day  to  escape  kirk  on  the 
following  one.  It  was  long  considered  UDlncky  to  rescue  people  from 
drowning.  Scott  mentions  that  when  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  vessel 
were  warping  themselves  ashore  in  Unst  by  a  hawser,  a  native  cut 
the  rope,  lest  they  should  consume  their  winter  stock  of  provisions. 
Mr.  Laurenson  gives  three  instances  as  having  occurred  within  forty 
years  before  he  wrote.  In  the  first  instance,  a  fisherman  not  only 
refused  to  attempt  to  save  a  drowning  man,  but  even  took  the  oars 
out  of  his  own  boat  to  prevent  others  doing  so.  In  the  second,  three 
men  looked  calmly  on  at  a  neighbour  drowning,  and  then  walked 
home.  In  the  third,  a  man  pulled  past  a  floating  woman,  and  took 
no  heed  of  her.  Mr.  Laurenson’s  theory  is  that  there  is  an  idea  that 
the  sea  must  have  its  victims,  and,  if  defrauded,  will  avenge  itself 
on  the  person  who  intervenes.” 


SKEAT’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY* 

By  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  Professor  Skeat  has 
worthily  crowned  his  long  list  of  labours  in  English  study,  and, 
while  placing  himself  incontestably  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
etymologists,  has  taken  away  a  serious  reproach  from  English 
scholarship.  His  way  has  been  diligently  prepared  for  him  in 
recent  years,  not  only  by  his  own  special  study,  but  by  the 
general  advance  in  philological  research,  by  the  priceless 
activity  of  the  Early  English  Text  and  similar  Societies, 
and  by  the  new  application  of  the  study  of  phonetics  to 
the  Early-English  pronunciation.  From  his  predecessors  he 
has  inherited  but  too  little,  beyond  a  damnosa  hereditas 
of  uninstructed  conjecture,  persistent  inaccuracy,  and  hope¬ 
less  vagueness  of  reference.  Under  such  trying  conditions, 
a  busy  man  could  not  but  relieve  his  feelings  in  caustic 
expressions  of  impatience,  not  untouched  with  the  unconscious 
pathos  of  single-minded  earnestness.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Skeat 
sets  forth  with  humorous  frankness  his  exceedingly  low — we 
may  fairly  say,  humiliating — estimate  of  the  popular  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  philological  principles  ;  and  he  handles  the  professional 
etymologist  no  less  severely  than  the  etymologising  layman. 
There  is  “  Grimm’s  law,”  for  example.  Now,  if  one  look  at 
it  for  a  few  moments,  there  is  nothing  insuperable,  or  arduous, 
in  the  understanding  of  Grimm’s  law.  Yet  Mr.  Skeat  affirms 
that  the  popular  notions  about  it  “  are  extremely  vague.” 
“  Many  imagine,”  he  bitterly  alleges,  “  that  Grimm  made  the 
law,  not  many  years  ago,  since  which  time  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  have  been  bound  to  obey  it.”  And  he  actually  goes  on 
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to  explain,  in  dead  earnest,  that  “  the  word  law  is  there  strangely 
misapprehended ;  it  is  only  a  law  in  the  sense  of  an  observed 
fact.”  Again  : — 

“  The  most  extraordinary  fact  about  comparative  philology  is  that, 
whilst  its  principles  are  well  understood  by  numerous  students  in 
Germany  and  America,  they  are  far  from  being  well  known  in 
England,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  meet  even  with  classical  scholars  who 
have  no  notion  what  ‘  Grimm’s  law’  really  means,  and  who  are 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  tho  English  care  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Latin  cura,  nor  the  English  whole  with  the  Greek  oAoy, 
nor  the  French  chariti  with  the  Greek 

Nor  are  the  etymologists  much  better  than  other  folk.  “  The 
spelling  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  some  books  is  often  simply  out¬ 
rageous.  Accents  are  put  in  or  left  out  at  pleasure  ;  impossible 
combinations  of  letters  are  given  ;  the  number  of  syllables  is 
disregarded ;  and  grammatical  terminations  have  to  tahe  their 
chance.”  “  In  many  cases,  writers  of  ‘  etymological  ’  dictionaries 
do  not  trouble  to  learn  even  the  alphabets  of  the  languages 
cited  from,  or  the  most  elementary  grammatical  facts.” 
“  Statements  abound  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  it  must  once  have  been  usual  to 
manufacture  words,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deriving  others 
from  them.”  Of  course,  errors  are  handed  down  and  multiplied 
generation  after  generation ;  that  black  spot  is  present  in  every 
department  of  literai-y  history.  Minor  troubles  need  not  be 
referred  to,  nor  need  Mr.  Skeat’s  words  of  complaint  he  very 
exactly  measured.  It  is  a  wholesome  frankness.  What  Mr. 
Skeat  tells  us  about  his  own  mode  of  procedure,  also,  and  his 
openness  to  correction  and  conviction,  overspread  the  Dictionary 
with  a  feeling  of  honesty  and  trustworthiness  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  that  adds  sensibly  to  its  value. 

Apart  from  the  wealth  of  learning  collected  in  the  work,  Mr. 
Skeat’s  rigid  method  alone  would  render  the  hook  for  a  long 
time  to  come  an  example  and  a  standard  of  scientific  etymology. 
The  general  plan  of  arrangement  is  clear  and  sufficient.  A 
good  many  omissions  might  easily  be  noted  in  the  vocabulary, 
probably  owing  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  principle  of  selec¬ 
tion.  We  miss  cleat,  cosey,  coupon,  crewel,  deft,  fad,  prole¬ 
tariat,  quiz,  ragamuffin,  reboant  (E.  B.  Browning),  recalcitrate, 
tussock. ,  and  numerous  names  of  birds,  such  as  fulmar,  kestrel, 
kittiwake,  pipit,  &c.,  and  of  pilants ;  and  although  some  of  the 
omissions  are  intrinsically  of  little  importance,  still,  they  are  as 
well  worthy  of  notice  as  imbroglio,  manchineel,  moonshee,  paddy, 
pariah,  pawnee,  tom-tom,  &c.  Much  space  is  saved  by  the  use 
of  easy  abbreviations  and  symbols.  Exceedingly  important  is 
the  brief  account  of  the  history  of  each  word,  showing  especially 
the  approximate  date  of  its  earliest  introduction  and  use.  In 
many  cases,  we  should  be  glad  of  more  information  on  this  head 
than  we  can  obtain;  for,  as  Mr.  Skeat  justly  says,  the  tracing- 
back  of  the  vocables  to  the  first  known  use  is  the  primary 
rule  of  etymology,  and  all-important.  He  confesses,  as  his 
own  experience,  that,  in  the  process  of  following  back  the 
words  to  their  original  use  and  sense,  the  etymology 
usually  presented  itself  unasked.  This  result  emphasises 
the  necessity  of  further  enlargement  of  our  glossaries, 
both  in  new  words  and  in  new  forms  of  words  already  col¬ 
lected,  as  a  first  step  from  conjecture  to  certainty  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  “Kilian’s  strange  error  in  connecting  wood- 
wale  with  wood  was  due,  probably,  to  the  loss  of  the  cognate 
word  to  wood  in  Dutch,”  as  Mr.  Skeat  points  out.  So  in  the 
case  of  intermediate  forms  : — For  example,  Mr.  Skeat  “  almost 
certainly  ”  identifies  quandary  with  the  earlier  wandretli,  but 
he  quotes  no  use  or  undoubted  form  of  “  quandary  ”  previous 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  thus  neglects  to  assist  less  agile 
etymologists  over  the  difficulty  of  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable.  The  successive  changes  of  meaning  that  words  have 
undergone,  if  in  like  manner  more  fully  ascertained,  would  be 
helpful  etymologically;  and  Mr.  Skeat  does  record  such  known 
changes  where  he  conceives  it  to  he  absolutely  necessary, 
although  this  happens  hut  sparingly.  Both  as  to  use  and  as 
to  sense,  the  examples  of  the  foi-thcoming  opus  magnum  of  the 
Philological  Society  will,  no  doubt,  clear  up  numerous  difficulties 
that  now  baffle  certain  solution.  But,  after  all,  the  defective 
literary  preservation  of  words  and  forms  of  words  will  still  leave 
the  opportunity  of  imagining  alliances  where  no  alliances  exist. 
A  similar  line  of  precautionary  remark  is  much  more  necessary 
in  the  case  of  tracing  words  back  to  roots.  Mr.  Skeat  freely 
invokes  the  names  of  Curtius,  Fick,  and  others,  and  intends  to 
limit  himself  to  such  cases  as  “scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.” 
The  ordinary  student,  who  lacks  the  experience  and  caution  of 
Mr.  Skeat,  will  do  well  to  take  very  good  care  how  he  deals  with 
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such  delicate  matters  as  Aryan  roots.  Without  quite  following 
Mr.  Skeat  in  all  cases  so  far  back,  we  can  join  with  him  in  his 
scorn  of  the  absurd  treatment  of  English  as  an  isolated  language, 
and  admire  how  clearly  and  forcibly  he  has  brought  out  the 
relation  of  English  to  cognate  tongues,  and  how  firmly  he  has 
niaintained  the  vital  distinction  between  cognation  and  deriva¬ 
tion.  The  comments,  discussions,  suggestions,  and  specula¬ 
tions,  so  frequently  introduced,  might  occasionally  have  been 
cut  shorter  ;  but  if  there  be  a  fault  here  at  all,  it  is  a  fault  that 
leans  to  virtue’s  side.  A  large  amount  of  varied  collateral  matter 
forms  a  useful  appendix. 

There  is  endless  matter  of  interest  and  entertainment  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  vicissitudes  of  words,  on  any  one  of  Mr.  Skeat’s  eight 
hundred  quarto  pages.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  the  con¬ 
nection  of  such  apparently  dissimilar  words  as  physic,  future, 
fecundity,  felicity ,  be,  boor,  and  of  such  incongruous  words  as 
home,  city,  quiet,  cemetery,  comic;  such  accommodated  forms  as 
causeivay  and  crayfish ;  such  utter  corruptions  as  counterpane  ; 
such  hydraulic  compressions  as  aye ;  the  partially  common 
origin  of  prose  and  verse ;  and  the  secret  relations  of  such  an 
ominous  trio  as  critic,  certain,  garble ;  and  to  show  that  scissors 
is,  by  rights,  a  plural  of  chisel;  and  to  smile  over  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  the  national  dropping  of  h’s.  But  for  all  that,  we  must 
refer  to  the  volume  itself.  We  will  rather  turn  to  disputable  points 
for  a  moment.  Mr.  Skeat,  who  is  under  no  illusion  as  to  his 
infallibility,  will,  no  doubt,  welcome  the  outspoken  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  who  has  already  announced  his  dis¬ 
sent  from  some  two  hundred  of  these  etymologies.  Mr.  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  articles  are  learned  and  ingenious,  and  although  they 
frequently  fail  to  command  agreement  in  whole  or  in  part,  they 
are  still  in  numerous  points  to  be  calmly  reckoned  with.  In  spite 
of  a  reasonable  dread  of  the  “reddin’-stroke,”  we  cannot  but  remark 
that  Mr.  Wedgwood  points  out  not  a  few  misapprehensions  and 
inconsistencies  of  Mr.  Skeat’s ;  and  that,  after  chiding  Mr.  Skeat 
for  too  hasty  judgment,  he  at  once  proceeds  to  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  he  has  just  censured.  Chap  (“  fellow  ”),  Mr.  Skeat  says, 
is  an  abbreviation  of  chapman.  Mr.  Wedgwood  fancies  he  has 
demolished  his  adversary,  when  he  says,  “  This  is  a  bare  guess, 
supported  by  no  evidence  that  chapman  itself  was  ever  used  in 
such  a  sense.”  Now,  Mr.  Skeat  might,  indeed,  have  pointed 
out  (as  Mr.  Annandale  does)  the  analogy  of  merchant,  and 
especially  of  customer.  (Has  not  “  customer  ”  undergone 
similar  curtailment  also  in  the  American  cuss  ?)  But  surely, 
since  chap  was  used  in  the  pedlar-sense  of  chapman,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  require  evidence  of  the  use  of  chapman  itself  as 
“fellow.”  One  cannot  absolutely  and  out  of  hand  reject  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  derivation  from  Dan.  Tciceft  (or  allied  form),  “the 
cheek.”  But  he  gives  no  definite  historical  explanation  of  the 
spread  of  the  usage,  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  known  use  of 
chap  as  “  fellow  ”  seems  to  tell  against  the  presumption  he  raises. 
The  plain  fact  is,  that  here  we  have  lighted  upon  an  accidental 
example  of  the  point  we  were  urging  before, — that  a  more  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  the  actual  occurrences  of  the  vocables  in 
literature  and  common  speech  is  needed,  to  settle  definitely  even 
conjectures  that  compete  for  public  favour  on  such  unequal 
grounds  as  these.  Or  take  the  case  of  cave  in,  which  Mr. 
Wedgwood  holds  to  be  for  calve  in.  The  same  remarks  apply; 
and  possibly,  in  some  similar  cases,  there  may  have  been  a  union 
of  streams  from  different  origins.  Meantime,  the  disagreement 
of  the  doctors  seems  to  recommend  tolerance  of  suggestions, 
where  there  is  little  real  basis  for  inference  (always  provided 
that  guesses  are  not  elevated  into  facts),  and  contentment  to 
acknowledge  our  grounds  of  uncertainty,  where  we  cannot  show 
with  tolerable  clearness  the  steps  whereby  we  would  fain  go 
forward  to  advanced  positions.  Surely,' Mr.  Wedgwood  is  right 
as  to  argosy  (for  “ragusy  ”),  and  Mr.  Annandale  as  to  cockroach 
(Span.,  cucaracha).  Office  is  given  by  Mr.  Skeat  as  from  opi, 
crude  form  of  opes  (wealth),  hardly  from  opus  (work),  owing, 
presumably,  to  the  difficulty  of  the  stem  oper- ;  yet  elsewhere 
(under  operate)  he  admits  the  derivation  from  oper-,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  difficulty  has  been  made  about  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  officina  from  opus,  to  which  the  same  objection  would 
lie.  Mr.  Skeat,  unfortunately,  does  not  treat  officinal.  We  are 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Skeat’s  decided  pronouncement  that  reliable 
“is  by  no  means  a  new  word,”  and  that  it  “has  completely 
established  itself,”  although  “  many  frivolous  and  ignorant 
objections  have  been  made  to  it.” 

The  school  dictionary  is  also  confined  exclusively  to  etymo¬ 
logical  explanation.  One  feature  of  it  we  dislike  heartily,— the 
inconvenient  grouping  of  allied  words  together,  in  defiance  of 


alphabetic  arrangement.  Mr.  Skeat  should  have  remembered 
that  the  principle  of  shirking  unnecessary  trouble  does  not 
exhaust  itself  in  phonetic  modifications  of  language;  it  may 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  much  useful  study.  If  a  boy  turn  up  able, 
average,  binnacle,  cohabit,  debenture,  debilitate,  debt,  deshabille, 
devoir, due,  duty,  endeavour,  exhibit,  or  habiliment, he  finds  in  each 
case  a  reference  to  habit,  under  which  they  are  all  explained ; 
because,  forsooth,  they  all  come  from  habeo.  This  is  a  profound 
mistake.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  book.  The  great 
dictionary  must  find  a  place  in  every  considerable  library,  and 
on  the  table  of  every  serious  student  of  English ;  the  “  Con¬ 
cise  ”  dictionary  will  regulate  the  scientific  study  of  English 
etymology  in  every  secondary  school. 


DR.  PUSEY  AS  A  PREACHER* 

Newman  has  told  us  in  his  Apologia  that  Keble  once  said,  in 
reply  to  some  one  who  asked  him  if  he  thought  a  particular 
sermon  good,  “All  sermons  are  good;”  intending  apparently  to 
imply  that  one  who  listens  to  any  sermon  in  the  proper  spirit, 
that  is,  in  a  reverential  spirit,  will  reap  benefit  from  it.  Ser¬ 
mons  of  very  different  quality  may  be  almost  equally  good  to 
the  most  reverent  listeners  who  are  least  in  want  of  them  ;  but 
the  hardened  sinner  who  may  be  touched  and  converted  by  true 
eloquence  will  listen  unmoved  to  a  dry  and  disjointed  repetition 
of  the  most  sacred  truths,  being  unable  to  supply  from  his 
own  dispositions  the  warmth  and  sense  of  reality  which  the 
preacher’s  words  and  manner  fail  of  themselves  to  convey. 

With  regard  to  discourses  like  those  in  the  volume  before  us, 
presented  to  the  public  divorced  from  the  presence  and  manner 
of  their  author  which  must  always  be  an  integral  part  of  ser¬ 
mons  as  originally  delivered,  they  seem  to  us  to  be  liable  to  two 
opposite  faults.  Either  they  will  be  disjointed,  relying  too 
much  for  their  strength  upon  individual  passages  or  texts  of 
Scripture,  which,  wheu  delivered  with  the  impressive  manner 
of  a  great  preacher,  produce  a  great  effect,  hut  which  fall  flat 
when  they  are  read  in  the  pages  of  a  book  unless  they  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  connected ;  or  else  they  will  be  so  carefully 
elaborated  into  consistent  wholes,  as  to  differ  little  or  not  at  all 
from  religious  essays.  Butler’s  sermons,  with  all  their  power 
and  interest,  supply  instances  of  this  latter  defect.  They 
are  often  theological  essays.  His  chain  of  reasoning  is  gener¬ 
ally  so  close,  that  it  would  destroy  any  one  of  them  to  cut 
out  any  appreciable  portion  of  it.  They  are  carefully-reasoned, 
argumentative  treatises  against  the  rationalism  which  was  so 
prevalent  in  his  day,  and  purported  to  demonstrate  against 
its  upholders  that  religion  was  common-sense  and  by  no  means 
unreasonably  “  enthusiastical,”  hut  on  the  contrary,  only 
implied  the  carrying  out  consistently,  in  the  order  of  grace,  of 
principles  admitted  to  he  sensible  and  true  in  reference  to  the 
order  of  nature.  But  the  element  of  exhortation,  or  of  vividly 
picturing  the  Scriptural  records,  or  the  truths  which  they  illus¬ 
trate,  or  the  grandeur  of  Christianity,  or  the  horror  of  sin, — in 
short,  those  qualities  in  a  sermon  which  apjieal  primarily  to  the 
emotions  and  imagination,  are  rarely  to  he  found  in  his  calm 
and  carefully  reasoued  pages.  The  dramatic  element— using  the 
term  in  its  highest  sense,  as  meaning  the  conveying  a  lifelike 
picture  of  great  facts  and  truths — is  generally  absent.  The  power 
of  vividly  feeling  aud  conveying  to  others  the  pathos  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  Scripture,  which  Newman 
has  so  pre-eminently,  is  mostly  wanting  in  Butler.  Newman’s 
sermon  on  the  “  Parting  of  Friends,”  the  last  he  preached  at 
Littlemore,  iu  which  the  parting  of  the  Scriptural  saints  is 
dwelt  on — David  and  Jonathan,  Paul  and  Timothy,  Paul  and 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus — and  this  on  the  eve  of  his 
own  farewell  to  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him,  a  sermon  which 
cannot  even  now  be  read  by  one  who  remembers  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  without  emotion,  and  of  which  we  are  told 
that,  before  it  came  to  an  end,  the  church  resounded  with  the  sobs 
of  his  hearers — is  a  great  instance  of  this  species  of  eloquence. 
Indeed,  to  our  thinking,  that' great  writer,  who  has  excelled  in 
nothingmore  than  in  the  art  of  sermon-writing,  has  given  in  prac¬ 
tice  a  better  lesson  as  to  the  avoidance  of  the  two  faults  of  which 
we  have  spoken  than  any  that  could  be  conveyed  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  abstract  principle.  Dr.  Pusey,  judging  by  the  volume 
before  us,  had  a  considerable  share  of  Newman’s  power  of  vividly 
illustrating  a  moral  lesson  from  his  copious  store  of  Scriptural 
knowledge.  Aud  there  are  some  very  beautiful  thoughts  to  he 

*  Sermons  for  the  Church’s  Seasons  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the 
Published  Sermons  of  the  late  Edward  Bouyerie  Pusiy.  D.D,  Loudon:  Kefran 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  1883. 
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found  throughout  his  sermons, — thoughts  which  dwell  in  the 
mind,  and  throw  real  light  upon  the  problems  of  life.  Where 
he  seems,  to  us,  to  fail,  is  in  consecutiveness.  Butler’s  strong 
point  is  Pusey’s  weak  one.  Butler  gives  us  a  calm  and  serious 
religious  essay  ;  Pusey,  a  series  of  pious  thoughts,  exhortations, 
and  lessons  from  Scripture,  the  order  of  which  might  be  inverted, 
and  some  of  which  could  he  omitted,  without  injury  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sermon.  Newman  seems  to  combine  the  excellencies 
of  both.  He  develops  his  thought  not  exactly  in  finished,  logical 
form,  but  by  those  natural  stages  of  human  reasoning  of  which 
he  has  spoken  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent,  which,  as  representing 
the  force  of  an  argument  without  the  tediousness  of  its  full 
analysis,  carry  conviction  to  his  hearers  without  imposing  too 
great  a  strain  upon  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  weaves  in 
exhortation  and  Scriptural  illustration  in  such  a  way  as  to 
distinguish  his  sermons,  both  in  style  and  practical  effect,  from 
mere  essays. 

We  select  for  quotation  a  passage  from  the  sermon,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  the  present  volume,  on  “  God’s  Presence 
in  Loneliness  — 

“  The  restless  love  [in  the  soul]  of  amusement,  society,  outward 
excitement,  even  reading,  besides  any  object  for  itself,  has  mainly 
this,  to  escape  being  alone  with  its  own  thoughts,  because  there  it  will 
find  God.  Dull  often  and  weary  will  the  employment  be,  but,  like 
the  clay  used  by  savages  to  dull  the  pain  of  hunger,  it  stifles  in  the 
eoul  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  him  whose  love  it  knows  not. 
And,  therefore,  does  God  so  often  create  in  the  soul  a  still  more 
awful  loneliness,  rending  from  it  that  on  which  its  very  being  hung, 
that  at  length  it  may  learn  to  live  alone  with  God,  when  all  it  loved 
with  God  is  withdrawn  from  sight.  Then  in  those  sacred,  solemn 
hours,  if  these,  too,  it  wastes  not,  it  learns  to  love  and  to  be  with 
him  whom  ‘  none  loseth  but  who  leaveth,’  that  only  ‘  place  of  rest 
imperturbable  where  love  is  not  forsaken  if  itself  forsaketh  not.’ 
Once,  brethren,  at  least,  ye  must  be  alone ;  and  lonely  indeed  is  that 
journey,  if  he  be  not  by  thee  who  first  trod  it  for  thee,  that  in  it 
thou  mightest  ‘  fear  no  evil.’  None  else  can  then  share  thy  fears  ; 
none  can  so  speak  to  thy  heart ;  none,  though  he  would  die 
with  thee,  can  share  thy  journey  with  thee.  Alone  must  each 
give  up  his  spirit  unto  him  who  gave  it.  Oh,  may  it  not  be 
alone,  but  in  union  with  him  whose  words  we  shall  soon  hear, — 
4  Father,  into  thine  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,’  and  who  with  his 
own  commended  ours.  But  will  he  then,  indeed,  be  with  us  in 
death,  if  we  be  not  with  him  in  life  ?” 

This  passage,  beautiful  and  suggestive  though  it  is,  illustrates, 
as  it  stands  in  its  context,  the  criticism  which  we  have  made 
above.  It  might  come  anywhere  in  the  sermon.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  earlier  part  leading  up  to  it,  and  there  is  no 
development  of  it  later  on.  Butler  would  have  gone  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  human  mind  is  in  ordinary  matters  limited  as  to 
the  number  of  objects  upon  which  it  can  concentrate  its  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  it  were  supposed  to  he  made  entirely  for  God, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  inferring  that  in  proportion  as 
we  fill  it  with  other  things,  we  must  fail,  in  that  proportion,  to 
be  united  with  God ;  and  that  solitude,  as  implying  the  absence 
of  such  distracting  elements,  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
closest  union  with  him. 

We  select  another,  from  among  the  numerous  striking  and 
suggestive  passages  to  be  found  throughout  the  volume,  from 
the  sermon  entitled,  “  Christ’s  Acts  of  Love  the  Christian’s 
Model:”— 

“  Man  mostly  follows  God  in  a  perverted  way.  He  would  imitate 
God  where  God  is  inimitable,  and  not  imitate  God  where  God  has 

formed  man  to  imitate  him . Man  would  imitate  God  in  his 

greatness,  which  he  cannot,  and  does  not  imitate  him  in  his  goodness, 
which  by  God’s  grace  he  can.  God  alone,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  sufficeth  for  himself,  and  needeth  nothing  out  of  himself.  God 
alone  is,  within  himself,  his  own  bliss.  God  alone  perfectly  knoweth 
himself,  and  all  things  and  all  beings.  God  alone  is  the  fountain  of 

all  good . In  these  things,  man  would  idly  and  sinfully  follow 

God.  Man  would  be  independent  of  God,  as  God  is  independent  of 
all  things,  since  all  depend  on  him.  Man  would  form  his  own  happi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  apart  from  the  law,  the  will,  the  mind  of  God,  and 
find  his  bliss  in  his  own  way,  and  be  himself  his  own  end,  his  God  ; 
as  God  is  all  things  to  himself.  Man,  again,  would  know  all  things, 
even  what  ought  to  be  (he  thinks,  God  forgive  it !)  the  mind  of  God, 
what  God  ought  to  do,  will,  make,  appoint,  judge,  reveal,  although 
‘none  knoweth  the  mind  of  God  save  the  Spirit  of  God.’  Man  would 
judge  the  6ecrets  of  the  heart,  and  pronounce  on  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  although  God  only  knoweth  the  heart,  who 

made  it . And  while  man  would  thus,  apart  from  God,  bo 

what  God  alone  can  be,  he  neglects  to  become  what,  through  God,  he 
may  be.  God  of  his  goodness  promises  us  his  likeness,  the  sharing  of 
his  glory,  his  bliss,  his  knowledge,  his  goodness.  Man  would  have 
now  greatness,  happiness,  knowledge,  glory,  joy  of  his  own,  apart 
from  GotTs  goodness;  and  he  will  not  seek  that  goodness  which  God 
will  give  his  redeemed  and  his  children,  if  they  ask  him,  and  will 
with  his  Spirit  give  them  all  things,  be  all  things  to  them !” 


MR.  CARTER  HALL’S  REMINISCENCES* 

The  uses  to  which  books  may  be  applied  are  manifold.  They 
may  he  serviceable  from  their  folly,  as  well  as  from  their  wisdom. 
They  may  be  instructive  in  a  way  that  is  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  writers.  Mr.  Hall  has  spent  a  large  part 
of  a  long  life  in  writing  hooks,  and  should  understand 
the  somewhat  common-place  art  of  book-making ;  yet  the 
two  thick  volumes  which  comprise  the  retrospect  of  his  life 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The  writer  is 
upwards  of  fourscore,  and  much  allowance  is  due  to  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  old  age.  But  beyond  a  few  slips  of  memory,  there  is  no 
sign  here  of  intellectual  decay.  Feebleness  of  judgment  there  is, 
and  a  maundering  utterance  of  pious  twaddle,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  these  defects  have  grown  with  years ;  and  when  Mr. 
Hall  touches  on  a  subject  with  which,  like  that  of  Ireland,  he 
is  really  familiar,  or  when  he  describes  a  man  he  dislikes,  there 
is  no  lack  of  such  power  as  he  possessed  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  us  to  treat  the  work  as  we 
should  treat  the  productions  of  a  younger  man,  although  it  i3 
impossible  to  forget  that  the  writer  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  journalist  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

The  first  thing  likely  to  strike  a  reader’s  eye  is  the  loose  way 
in  which  the  different  portions  of  the  book  are  strung  together. 
There  is  no  literary  form,  and  no  sense  apparently  that  the 
exercise  of  art  is  necessary.  Then  as  we  look  further,  we  find, 
in  the  first  place,  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  that  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  irrelevant ;  and  in  the  next,  a  great  deal  the  insertion 
of  which  exhibits  neither  charity  nor  taste.  Finally,  and  the 
observation  goes  to  the  good  side  of  Mr.  Hall’s  account,  this 
accumulation  of  facts  and  opinions,  written  “  almost  entirely 
from  memory,”  contains  much  that  will  amuse  the  idler,  as  well 
as  interest  the  student  of  our  social  life. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  favourable  side  of  the  volumes  first.  Mr. 
Hall  can  tell  a  story  well ;  he  is  quick  to  perceive  the  points  of 
contrast  between  the  England  of  his  early  manhood  and  that  of 
his  old  age.  The  author  has  seen  a  man  flogged  at  the  cart’s 
tail,  has  seen  a  wife  sold  at  Smithfield,  and  has  been  present  at 
the  cross-road  burial  of  a  suicide.  He  has  often  seen  malefactors 
hanging  in  chains,  was  once  present  at  a  fatal  duel,  and  relates 
that  at  one  time  a  club  existed  iu  Galway  to  which  no  person  was 
admitted  who  had  not  shot  his  man.  “  At  Castlebar,”  he  adds, 
“I  was  shown  a  pistol  marked  with  seven  notches, — each  notch 
indicated  that  it  had  sent  a  bullet  into  an  adversary  !”  Irish 
Judges  were  in  the  habit  of  fighting  duels,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Army  seldom  escaped  from  the  ordeal.  Of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  prisons,  dismal  stories 
are  told  ;  and  worse  still,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  was 
the  melancholy  condition  of  lunatics  : — 

“  In  1820,”  says  Mr.  Hall,  “  I  was  intimate  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  Public  Insane  Asylum  at  Cork,  and  was  frequently  his  visitor, 
and  a  witness  of  deeds  that  often  made  me  shudder.  Pass  through 
any  of  the  corridors,  yon  were  sure  to  hear  the  moans,  sometimes 
the  shrieks,  and  always  the  clanking  chains,  of  the  miserable 
prisoners  who  were  kept  in  darkness  and  solitude  as  a  remedy  for 
their  mental  affliction,  and  whose  appeal  for  mercy  were  heard  only 

by  the  stone  wall  of  a  cell  ten  feet  by  eight . A  keeper, 

armed  with  a  heavy  whip,  kept  order  among  the  miserable  wretches, 
who  in  general  retained  just  enough  reason  to  be  sensible  of  fear.  As 
to  consideration,  sympathy,  or  mercy,  they  received  none.  Yet,  as  a 
rule,  there  was  no  deliberate  or  intentional  cruelty.  The  brutal  part 
of  the  treatment  was  only  part  of  a  system  universally  believed  in.” 

There  were  grievances  of  another  order  in  those  days  which 
justified  the  dogged  exertions  of  men  like  Joseph  Hume. 
Children  of  ten  were  sometimes  officers,  and  in  receipt  of  the 
King’s  pay;  and  a  lady  was  once  a  cornet  of  dragoons,  her  com¬ 
mission  having  been  dated  before  she  was  horn.  Mr.  Hall  says : 

“  My  brother,  killed  at  Albuera  in  1811,  was  an  officer  in  my  father’s 
regiment,  wore  regimentals,  and  received  pay  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  There  was  no  discredit  attached  to  such  appointments. 
It  was  one  of  the  colonel’s  ‘perquisites.’  The  abominable  practice 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  writer  does  not,  however,  think  that  change  has  been 
always  on  the  side  of  progress,  and  asks  if  aught  has  been 
gained  by  exchanging  Vauxhall  for  those  “  places- redolent  of 
drink  and  debauchery,”  the  London  music-halls  ?  At  no  period 
of  its  existence,  he  writes,  “  was  the  place  subjected  to  any 
charge  of  impropriety,  far  less  of  vice.  The  respectable  citizen 
took  his  wife  and  daughters  to  Yauxhall,  without  scruple  or 
dread.”  We  are  afraid  this  agreeable  picture  of  Yauxhall  was 
not  altogether  a  true  one,  even  in  Mr.  Hall’s  younger  days.  To 

*  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,  from  1815  to  1883.  By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.8.A.  2  vols. 
London :  Bentley  and  Son. 
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what  uses  the  Gardens  were  sometimes  turned  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  may  be  seen  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World  and  in  Evelina. 
He  is  right  in  saying  that  the  coarse  swearing  once  common  to 
men  of  all  ranks  is  now  unheard  in  decent  society,  and  under 
this  heading  the  author  relates  a  good  anecdote,  which  he  had 
from  the  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty.  It  is  worth  quoting, 
although,  like  several  stories  told  in  these  volumes,  it  may  be 
already  familiar  to  some  readers  : — 

“I  remember  an  anecdote  of  a  Bishop  of  Cork,  who,  voyaging 
across  the  Channel  in  one  of  the  sailing  packets,  was  much  shocked 
by  the  oaths  of  the  captain,  and  from  reasoning  and  entreaty  came 
to  somewhat  angry  protest.  ‘  Ye  see,  my  lord,’  said  the  captain, 
‘unless  I  swear,  my  men  -won't  obey  me  !  ’ — 1  Try  them,’ urged  the 
bishop  ;  1  try  them  !  ’  So  the  skipper  at  last  agreed  to  do  so ;  but, 
unknown  to  his  lordship,  he  arranged  a  little  comedy  with  the  crewr. 
Very  soon  it  came  on  to  blow  fresh.  ‘  Tom,’  cried  the  captain, 
‘coil  that  rope.’  Tom  never  moved,  but  stood  chewing  his  quid. 
‘Jack,  Bill,  Harry,’  said  the  skipper,  ‘just  oblige  me  by  taking  in 
the  top-sail.’  Not  a  man  stirred.  The  wind  howled  more  and  more 
londly ;  the  vessel  plunged  heavily  through  the  waves.  Then  the 
skipper  turned  to  the  pale-faced  bishop,  who  was  watching  the  result 
of  the  experiment.  ‘  My  lord,  my  lord  !  ’  said  he,  in  a  terrified  under¬ 
tone,  ‘what  am  I  to  do  ?  If  my  men  won’t  obey  me,  we  must  all  go 
to  the  bottom.’ — ‘  Well,’  said  the  bishop,  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
‘  under  the  circumstances  I — I  think  you  may — swear — a  little.’  No 
sooner  said  than  done  ;  a  volley  of  oaths  sent  Jack,  Bill,  and  Harry 
aloft  and  about  as  quick  as  lightning ;  sails  were  furled,  ropes  coiled, 
and  no  more  warnings  against  the  sin  of  profanity  were  heard  during 
that  voyage  at  least.” 

In  order  to  tell  another  anecdote,  we  may  turn  to  a  passage 
upon  “Faction  Fights  in  Ireland,”  now  also  among  the  evils  of 
the  past.  The  tale  does  not  illustrate  the  heading,  but  it  shows 
how  an  Irishman  will  sometimes  use  his  stick  from  sheer  love 
of  the  exercise  : — 

“  I  was  visiting  a  magistrate  in  Kerry  County,  when  a  stalwart 
fellow  was  brought  in  a  prisoner,  charged  with  nearly  killing  an  old, 
bald-headed  man,  whose  head  was  a  bloody  mass.  Being  asked  to 
swear  information  against  the  accused  who  had  wounded  him,  the 
injured  man  was  silent,  and  on  being  pressed  absolutely  refused. 
‘  What  was  it  this  fellow  did  to  you  ?’  asked  the  magistrate. — ‘  Nothing,’ 
was  the  answer.  The  magistrate  turned  to  the  culprit — ‘Are  you 
not  ashamed,’  he  said,  ‘  to  have  half  killed  this  old  man,  who  will  not 
even  give  information  against  you  ?  Had  you  any  ill-will  to  him  ?’ 
— ‘Oh  !  none  at  all,  your  honour;  I  never  saw  him  before  to-day.’ 
— ‘  Then  what  made  you  do  it  ?’— ‘  Well,  I’ll  tell  yer  honour  God’s 
truth.  Ye  see,  I  came  late  into  the  fair;  luck  was  agin  me,  for  all 
the  fighting  was  over ;  so,  as  I  was  strutting  about,  looking  for 
some  boy  to  cross  a  stick  wid,  I  saw  this  poor  man’s  bald  head  poked 
out  of  a  slit  of  the  tent  that  he  might  cool  it ;  and  it  looked  so  in¬ 
viting  that,  for  the  sowl  o’  me,  I  couldn’t  help  hitting  the  blow.’  ” 

Ireland,  we  may  observe,  is  so  blent  with  Mr.  Hall’s  earliest 
recollections,  that  when  on  Irish  ground  or  describing  Irish 
men,  he  has  generally  something  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  note. 
If  he  has  a  humorous  incident  to  tell,  it  is  generally  of  Irish 
origin.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hall  describes  as  a  new  story  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  ready  wit  of  the  Irish  : — 

“  Two  boys  were  sleeping  together;  one  was  Catholic,  the  other 
Protestant.  When  they  woke  in  the  morning,  the  latter  thought  to 
get  a  rise  of  the  former.  ‘  Oh  !  ’  said  the  one,  ‘I  had  a  horrid  drame 
last  night.’ — ‘  Well,  tell  it  to  us,’  said  the  other. — 1  Well,  I  will,’  said 
the  Protestant  boy.  ‘  Ye  see,  I  drained  that  I  saw  Purgathory 
opened,  and  all  the  Papists  fell  down  into  hell.’ — ‘  Och,  murder!’ 
exclaimed  the  Catholic  boy,  ‘  the  poor  Protestants, — ivon’t  they  he 
crushed  !  ’  ” 

Mr.  Hall’s  weak  side  is  seen  in  his  comments  on  the  character 
or  intellectual  ability  of  the  men  whom  he  has  known  inti¬ 
mately  or  slightly.  He  can  sometimes  praise  extravagantly,  as 
in  his  allusion  to  the  “  glorious  memory  ”  of  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter,  and  in  his  estimate  of  Thomas  Moore  as  “  one 
of  the  best  and  most  upright  of  all  the  men  that  God  ennobled 
by  the  gift  of  genius.”  He  can  blame,  too,  with  uncalled-for 
severity,  as  in  his  cruel  remarks  upon  Landor.  Mr.  Hall  has, 
of  course,  a  right  to  his  opinions.  His  criticisms,  if  wrong,  may 
be  honest,  but  he  is  not  justified,  no  writer  can  be,  in  attempting 
to  estimate  a  man’s  inner  life,  or  pronouncing  on  his  future  state. 
For  an  illustration  of  this  vice,  the  reader  may  turn  to  page 
125  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Retrospect. 

Gossip  about  well-known  people,  whether  kindly  or  the 
reverse,  will  always  allure  readers,  and  the  author’s  re¬ 
collections  are  likely  to  secure  attention.  Miss  Edgeworth 
receives  nothing  bat  praise,  and  deserves  it.  In  figure  she 
must  have  been  as  tiny  as  Scott’s  Fenella.  “  Travelling 
in  a  mail-coach,  there  was  a  little  boy  also  a  passenger, 
who,  wanting  to  take  something  from  the  seat,  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  stand  up.  ‘  Why,  I  am  standing 
up,  she  answered.  The  lad  looked  at  her  with  astonishment, 
and  then,  realising  the  verity  of  her  declaration,  broke  out  with, 
•Well,  you  are  the  very  littlest  lady  I  ever  did  see!”’  A 


generous,  kindly  word  also  is  given  to  Miss  Landon,  once  a 
popular  authoress,  and  now,  unless  it  be  for  her  sad  fate,  utterly- 
forgotten.  The  Eev.  Robert  Montgomery,  “  not  the  poet,  but  the 
author  of  Satan  and  Woman,"  is  said  to  have  a  place  “  among 
British  poets  of  the  century.”  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who,  by  the  way, 
received  a  pension  from  the  Government,  is  stated  to  have  effected 
an  enormous  amount  of  evil,  which  Mr.  Hall  hopes  was  repented 
of  before  the  novelist  died.  Then  we  read  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
that  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  generosity  or  sympathy ;  of 
Croly,  against  whom  there  seems  to  be  a  personal  feeling,  that 
he  hated  his  opponents  with  a  hatred  at  once  irrational  and  un- 
Christian  ;  of  Lady  Morgan,  who  was  “  vain,  gay,  and  charming 
to  the  last,”  that  one  evening  Mrs.  Hall  said  to  her,  “  Why, 
Lady  Morgan,  you  are  really  looking  very  well !”  “  Ho  such 

thing,  my  dear,”  she  answered,  “  it’s  the  rouge,  it’s  the  rouge  1” 
of  Lady  Blessington,  that  “  God  intended  her  to  be  good”  ;  of 
Rogers,  that  his  heart  was  shrivelled  and  his  soul  contacted, — 
a  most  uujust  accusation  ;  of  Miss  Martineau,  that  her  nature 
was  without  geniality,  indulgence,  or  mercy ;  of  Longfellow, 
that  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  century  is,  perhaps,  next 
to  Wordsworth;  and  of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  among  the  first 
of  talkers,  and  among  the  least  of  doers,  a  judgment  which 
considering  Coleridge’s  work  as  a  poet  and  as  a  thinker,  we  beg 
leave  to  question.  His  poetry  is  surely  immortal  in  its  loveliness, 
and  no  man  of  the  century  has  scattered  more  lavishly  the  seeds 
of  thought.  Here  we  must  close  a  desultory  notice  of  a  rambling, 
but  entertaining  book.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  errors  of 
quotation  and  slips  of  memory,  but  these  are  venial  faults,  in  an 
author  who  commenced  his  life  with  the  century. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

— ♦ - 

The  Westminster  Review,  July.  (Triibner  and  Co.) — The  first 
article  in  this  number  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  blasphemy  laws-. 
It  is  temperately  written,  and  certainly  exposes  various  inconsistencies 
in  legal  expositions  of  these  statutes.  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
writer  comes,  that  the  laws  should  be  repealed  altogether,  is  one  to 
which  we  do  not  feel  incliued  to  assent.  It  is  scarcely  satisfactory 
to  say  that  “  no  one  need  look  at  these  ‘blasphemous’  publications 
unless  he  chooses.”  The  writer  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  militant 
character  which  these  attacks  on  Christian  belief  have  assumed. 
They  are  literally  “  offensive.”  They  are  not  things  which  can  be 
ignored.  They  make  themselves  felt  just  as  blows  are  felt.  There 
is  an  interesting  retrospect  of  the  Corn-Law-Repeal  movement,  and 
an  article,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  person  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  on  “  Compulsory  Compensation  for  Agricultural 
Improvements.”  The  other  articles  are  “  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley,” 
“Classic  Conceptions  of  Heaven  and  Hell,”  “Wallenstein  in  the 
Drama;”  while,  in  the  “independent  section,”  the  subject  of  the 
“  Payment  of  Members  and  Colonial  Corruption  ”  is  discussed. 

The  Magazine  of  Art. — The  frontispiece  of  this  number  is  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep’s  “  At  the  Golden  Gate,”  and  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  artist’3 
career,  containing,  by  the  way,  some  curious  information  about  the 
birthplaces  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  painters.  Another  famous 
Academy  picture  is  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  “  Way  to  the  Temple  ;”  this 
seems  to  lose  more  even  than  engravings  commonly  lose  from  the 
absence  of  the  brilliant  colour.  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt’s  “  Craven 
and  the  Dales  ”  is  an  interesting  account  of  picturesque  country, 
illustrated  with  some  attractive  sketches  by  Mi\  W.  H.  J.  Boot. 
There  are  some  striking  illustrations  of  interior  and  furniture  from 
Dorchester  House.  Among  the  other  articles  which  make  up  a  good 
number  may  be  mentioned  an  account  of  “  Later  Gothic  Glass  in 
England.”  We  notice  a  curious  misprint  in  the  table  of  contents, — 
“All  Saints,  Oxford,’’  for  “All  Saints,  York.’’  “Gothic  glass”  in 

Dean  Aldrich’s  classic  church  would  be  a  curiosity  indeed. - 

Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine  (Simpkin  and  Marshall)  does 
good  service  by  its  articles  on  “Money’s  Worth  in  Our  Army.”  The 
list  of  offices,  which  in  some  cases  must  be  very  nearly  sinecures,  in 
the  department  of  “  Stores  ”  is  quite  surprising.  The  “  Historical 
Records  of  the  Household  Cavalry  ”  contains  some  interesting  details 
about  the  services  of  the  corps  at  Waterloo,  particularly  appropriate, 
now  that  they  have  won  fresh  laurels  in  Egypt ;  but  surely  the 
private  scandals  which  are  mentioned  might  have  been  very  well 
omitted.  There  is  nothing  “historical”  about  them.  “Navies  of 

the  World”  supplies  us  with  details  about  the  Turkish  Fleet. - 

Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  gives  us  sundry 
readable  articles.  “  The  Heart  of  the  Alleghanies”  is  very  prettily 
illustrated  with  wood  and  river  scenes ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
narrative  of  personal  experiences  of  travel,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Canadian  Habitant.”  The  visitor  from  the  States  seems  to  have 
been  very  favourably  impressed  by  the  simplicity,  integrity,  and 
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kindly  temper  of  the  French  Canadian.  He  sees  in  his  family  circle 
“an  atmosphere  of  virtue,  courtesy,  quietness,  contentment;  but 
you  miss  very  sadly  even  a  spark  of  intellectual  light,  or  a  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  progress.”  “  The  British  Yoke  ”  reviews  the 
insane  proceedings  of  the  British  Government  with  respect  to  their 
American  Colonies  ;  and  there  are  some  lively  sketches  of  French 
military  men  and  things,  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Zogbaum. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  has  been  sufficient  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  a  poem  that,  though  not  of  the  first  rank,  is 
one  of  the  noteworthy  productions  of  this  generation,  as  to  call  for  a 
new  edition  of  Ranolf  and  Amohia ;  a  Dream  of  Two  Lives.  2  vols. 
By  Alfred  Domett.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  There  is  much  in 
Mr.  Domett’s  philosophy  and  creed,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say, 
negation  of  creed,  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  but  we  willingly 
recognise  the  elements  of  thoughtfulness  and  beauty  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  work.  Ranolf  and  Amohia  wants  compression,  for  it 
can  hardly  claim  to  occupy  a  space  not  far  short  of  the  “  Iliad”  and 
the  “  Odyssey  ”  combined.  It  has  some  tedious  and  prosaic  passages; 
but  it  has  made  for  itself,  we  should  say,  a  distinct  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  spoken  before.  Let 
it  suffice,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  welcome  its  reappearance,  and 
to  give  readers  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it  a  specimen.  The 
poet,  in  his  concluding  canto,  is  combating  the  theory  that  man  is  a 
creature  of  chance  :  — 

“  What !  shall  the  very  winds  of  heaven  that  rise. 

And  siik,  and  ran  their  seeming  reckless  round. 

Like  Tartar  cavalry  scouring  the  wide  skies, 

Intractable  and  trackless  !  shall  all  these, 

And  every  sterm  that  tears  the  limitless  seas. 

Ranging:  the  ocean's  amplitude,  be  found 
Obedient  to  fixed  Law,  to  Order  bound? — - 
Shall  all  that  shifting,  swift  Aurora-dance, 

These  phautom  revels  round  the  secret  Poles, 

Be  set  to  God-made  music  that  controls 
And  bids  each  brilliant  spasm  up-leap  and  glance. 

By  happy  rule,  harmonious  governance  ; 

Yet  this, — Humanity’s  abounding  Mould, 

The  ever-active  matrix  manifold 

Of  Spirit,  restless  round  Earth’s  millions  rolled. 

This  vast  machinery  for  making  Souls, 

Be  but  chaotic  Force,  the  child  of  Chance  ?” 

Register  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Robinson.  Yol.  I.  (Farncombe  and  Co.,  Lewes.) — Merchant  Taylors’ 
School  possesses  a  register  of  scholars  admitted  which  is  almost  com¬ 
plete  since  the  foundation,  in  1561.  Mr.  Robinson  has  had  the  public 
spirit  to  publish  this  register,  adding  notes  to  all  the  names  about 
which  he  has  been  able  to  discover  anything.  He  has  thus  done  good 
service,  not  only  to  old  scholars  of  the  school,  but  to  all  interested  in 
historical  and  genealogical  study,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
be  repaid,  if  not  for  his  trouble,  for  this  can  hardly  be  hoped,  yet  for 
his  outlay.  The  first  volume  (the  only  one  yet  published)  begins 
with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Head  Masters.  These  gentlemen 
seem,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  school,  to  have  had  a  somewhat 
stormy  life.  William  Hayne,  the  fourth  in  the  list,  was  removed. 
William  Staple,  the  seventh,  resigned,  “for  fear  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.”  William  Dugard,  his  successor,  was  removed  in 
February,  1649,  restored  in  September  of  the  following  year,  and 
then  again  removed  in  1661.  During  his  deprivation,  in  1649-50,  his 
office  was  held  by  a  certain  John  Stevens  ;  and  Dugard  celebrated  his 
return  by  the  following  epigram,  which  he  wrote  in  the  “Probation” 
book : — 

“  Dugardum  sequitur  Stephanus,  Stephnnumque  vicissim 
Dugardus  :  sortea  veraat  utriusque  Deus.” 

Much  sympathy  seems  to  have  followed  Dugard  on  his  second 
removal.  He  opened  a  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
(“  privatam  scholam,  in  vico  vulgo  dicto  Coleman  Street,  aperui,”  he 
says).  Into  that  school,  between  July,  1661,  and  September,  1662, 
when  he  died,  he  admitted  no  less  than  277  boys.  His  successor, 
John  Wood,  was  not  happy  in  his  place.  “  He  quitted  bis  office,  for 
suspicions  of  being  inclined  to  the  Romish  Communion.”  Ambrose 
Berwicke,  who  was  next  but  one  to  him  in  succession,  was  removed 
for  Nonjuring  scruples.  In  the  first  two  hundred  years,  there  are 
sixteen  names  of  Head  Masters ;  in  the  next  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  not  more  than  six.  In  the  register  of  scholars,  the  first 
name  is  Edmund  Spenser.  Among  those  that  follow  are  not  a 
few  curiosities, — Palaeologus,  for  instance,  and  Terrabosco.  Under 
the  year  1648,  we  have  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  triple  Christian 
name,  “  Anastasius  Cotton  Jackson  Lightfoot.”  There  is  a  strange, 
dark  entry,  “  John  Brand,  only  son  of  John,  Merchant  Taylor, 
b.  at  Thurlstone,  co.  Leic.,  May,  1638 and  the  same  name, 
with  another  date,  “  May  29,  1639.”  To  both  Dugard  appends  the 
note,  under  the  same  date,  “  tabe  confectus,  vitam  cum  morte 
commutavit.”  Some  of  Dugard’s  Latin  renderings  of  modern  trades 
are  amusing.  “  Glover  ”  is  chirothecarius  ;  “  basket-maker  ”  is 
vietor ;  “dancing-master,”  tripudiarius  ;  “ostler,”  stahulo ;  “em¬ 
broiderer,”  plumarius  ;  and  “fishmonger,”  strangely  enough,  piscin- 
arius.  On  the  departure  of  a  promising  scholar,  as  we  may  conjec¬ 
ture,  he  enters  the  sarcastic  note,  “  Scholae  valedixit,  mercatori 
protinus  sese  in  servitutem  dicaturus.”  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  Great  Plague  on  the  entries.  Under  June,  1665,  there 


are  but  fifteen  names,  and  the  usual  September  list  is  wanting 
altogether.  Among  the  June  fifteen  is  the  name  of  “Titus  Oates.” 

A  contemporary  MS.  note  in  the  Probation-book  calls  him,  ‘  The 
Saviour  of  the  nation,  first  discoverer  of  that  damnable,  hellish, 
Popish  plot,  in  1678.’  In  another  and  later  handwriting,  is  added, 
‘  Perjured  upon  record,  and  a  scoundrel  fellow.’  ” 

The  Senior  Songman.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3  vols. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.) — This  story  is  of  slender  material,  as  this 
writer’s  stories  are  now  apt  to  be,  but  it  is  well  told.  One  of  the 
singers  in  Crawlborough  Minster  (not  a  very  happy  name,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think)  has  loved  in  his  youth  an  Italian  girl.  She  leaves 
him  for  a  richer  suitor.  He  takes  her  daughter  to  his  home,  and  she 
also  leaves  him,  not  for  love’s  sake,  but  for  fame.  Beyond  this  there 
is  very  little  incident,  though  there  is  a  secret,  which,  however,  is  no 
secret  at  all,  about  the  daughter’s  birth.  There  is  pathos  in  the  tale, 
though  we  get  a  little  wearied  of  the  reiteration,  somewhat  in 
Dickens’s  later  manner,  of  the  same  point.  But  there  are  mechanical 
defects  in  the  story,  which  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 
The  desertion  of  Nanni  the  elder  should  hardly  have  been  put  so 
many  years  after  the  visit  to  Italy.  She  must  have  been  then  over 
thirty,  aud  sympathy  is  checked  by  the  reflection  that  a  woman  of 
that  age  ought  to  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  Then  there 
is  a  difficulty  about  the  age  of  Dean  Barbegan.  He  is  five- and- thirty 
when  the  “  Senior  Songman  ”  is  a  “  little  lad,”  say  of  ten.  When  the 
hero  is  thirty-seven  he  is  still  Dean,  and  presumably  above  sixty. 
Nanni  the  second  now  comes  upon  the  scene,  an  infant  of  three 
months.  She  grows  to  be  seventeen,  when  she  leaves  Crawlborough, 
to  win  money  and  fame  as  a  singer.  This  brings  our  Dean  very 
nearly  to  eighty.  Another  year  elapses,  and  the  secret  of  Nanni’s 
parentage  is  made  knowD.  And  then  Dr.  Barbegan  is  promoted  to  a 
better  Deanery  in  a  southern  county.  Surely  this  promotion  came 
a  little  late.  We  may  ask,  too,  whether  a  writer  versed  in  cathedral 
matters  should  speak  of  the  minor  canon  and  the  vicar-choral,  as 
as  if  these  officials  were  unique  in  the  cathedral  body  P  And  why  is 
the  church  sometimes  a  “  minster,”  and  sometimes  a  “  cathedral  ”  ? 

Hymni  Usitati  Latine  Redditi.  By  James  Anthony  Lawson,  LL.D. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Most  of  these  hymns  are  rendered 
into  classical  metres ;  some  are  put  into  the  more  usual  form  of 
rhymed  verse.  We  must  own  to  a  preference  for  the  second  course, 
chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  classical  forms  seem  to  demand  strictly 
classical  language,  and  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  consistently 
in  these  versions.  But  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  is  certainly  happier  in 
his  classical  than  in  his  mediaeval  efforts.  We  cannot  find  much 
melody  in  this  version  of  the  first  stanza  of  “  The  Son  of  God  goes 
forth  to  War  — 

“  Deus-homo,  bellum  gessurus,  [presumably,  “gesturus,”] 
Egreditur  triumphaturu9, 

Coronam  regiam  sumpturus  : 

Praecedit  ilium 
Rubrum  vexillum, — 

Quis  comitatur  DDiuimun  ? 

Qui  plenum  poculum  maeroris 
Exkausit,  patiens  doloris, 

Et  crucem  sustinet,  amoris 
Divini  signum, 

Salutis  lignum, — 

Is  comitatur  Dominum.’* 

In  others  we  find  many  imperfect  rhymes, — “  reatum,  paratam,” 
“  inqninatus,  cruentatas,”  “  mansurum,  Daturam,”  “refugit,  luget,” 
“  crnciatum,  firmitatem.,,  Has  the  writer  any  authority  for  exorturci, 
and  for  reclino  in  an  intransitive  usage,  or  for  the  archaic  form  moriri 
in  an  alcaic  ?  Of  course,  obserit ,  in  xv.,  18,  is  meant  for  “  obserat.” 
But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  do  nothing  more  than  pick  holes  in 
what  is  an  elegant  and  scholarly  performance,  worthy  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  author.  Here  is  the  version  of  “  Lo  !  He  comes,  with 
clouds  descending”  : — 

“  Eq  !  ipse  vectus  nubibus  advenit, 

Occisus  olirn,  nobilis  liostia. 

Pro  stirpe  Adami :  nunc  redempti 
Millibus  innumeris  triumphum 
Augent  sequentes  ;  regna  labantia 
Mundi  recedunt,  ipse  regit  Deus, 

Diraque  maiestate  eiuctus 

Ante  oculos  manifestus  ardet ; 

Christum  probrosm  qui  dederant  neci, 

Ausi  sacratara  illudere  victimam, 

Illi  gementes,  nunc  eundem 
Conspiciuut  solio  sedentera. 

Sperata  dudum  nunc  oritur  dies, 

Superne  tandem  devenien?,  suos 
Ad  caerula  arreptos  per  auram 
Excipiet  Dominus  itedemptor, 

En  !  Alleluia,  laeta  dies  adest. 

Amen !  per  orbem  laudibus  efferant 
Gentes,  sedentem  sempiterno 
In  solio  Dominum  per  fevum. 

Salvator,  assume  imperinm  Tuum, 

Regnique  babenas  iam  Tibi  debitas  ; 

Optate  tantum,  ne  moreris, 

O  Deus!  0  Dorniue,  advenitol’* 

Rambla — Spain.  By  the  Author  of  “  Other  Countries.”  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — The  author  has  not  much  to  tell  us  about  Spain. 
How  can  any  traveller  have  much  who,  as  is  ingenuously  confessed 
in  this  volume,  does  not  know  anything  about  the  language  P  His 
most  novel  observation,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  noise  in  Spain,  more  noise,  one  would  think,  than  is 
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in  proportion  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  Still,  the  volume  is 
quite  readable.  The  author  writes  pleasantly,  has  a  certain  power 
of  good-humoured  observation,  and  comments  and  moralises  with 
fairness  and  good-sense. 

On  Blue  Water.  By  J.  F.  Keane.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — “Blue 
water  ”  is  the  water  that  we  meet  with  some  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  from  land,  where  the  depth  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  fathoms. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  experiences  which  Mr.  Keane  has  to  re¬ 
late  concerns  sharks,  animals  of  which  he  seems  to  have  a  mean 
opinion.  Ho  gives  us  an  account  of  some  elaborate  tackle  contrived 
by  himself  for  the  capture  of  these  monsters,  and  adds  some  very 
horrible  details,  which  might,  we  think,  have  been  very  well  spared, 
as  to  the  cruelties — and  we  quite  agree  with  our  author  that  we  may 
be  cruel  even  to  sharks — that  are  sometimes  practised  upon  them. 
We  have  also  some  incidents  of  sport,  or  rather  holiday-making,  in 
the  Sunderbunds,  and  a  strange  account  of  life  on  board  an  American 
merchantman.  Mr.  Keane  thinks,  and  is  doubtless  right  in  thinking, 
that  there  are  many  things  which  might  be  altered  for  the  better  in 
our  shipping  arrangements  ;  the  legal  scale  of  provisions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  says,  is  but  just  enough  to  keep  a  man  alive.  But  the 
system  cannot  be  so  very  bad,  considering  that  we  contrive,  somehow, 
to  do  so  large  a  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Keane’s  book,  though  it  scarcely  contains  matter  proportionate  to  its 
size,  is  always  readable,  and  sometimes  more. 

Flosculi  Oraeci  Boreales  ;  sive  Anthologia  Graeca  Aberdoniensis. 
Contexuit  Gulielmns  D.  Geddes.  (Macmillan.) — -This  is  a  collection 
of  Greek  verse,  chiefly  iambic  translations  from  English  dramatists, 
which  Professor  Geddes  has  collected  and  edited,  and  to  which  he 
has  himself  made  a  very  considerable  contribution.  There  is  much 
elegant  work  in  it,  and  we  especially  welcome  its  appearance,  in  these 
days  of  “  rebuke  and  blasphemy,”  when  men  do  not  scruple  to  speak 
light  of  an  accomplishment  which  onr  fathers,  perhaps  going  a  little 
to  the  other  extreme,  thought  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  bishop. 
We  give  a  specimen,  not  of  the  iambics,  but  of  a  less  common  metre. 
It  is  the  last  stanza  of  “  A  Man’s  a  Man  for  a’  That.”  We  give  the 
English,  which  every  one  may  not  remember : — 

“  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a’  that, 

That  sense  and  worth  o’er  a’  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree,  an’  a’  that  ! 

For  a’  that,  an’  a’  that, 

It’s  cornin’  yet,  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man,  the  world  o’er, 

Shall  brithers  be,  for  a’  that 

,‘Evx<^Al6®,  oZv  rax’ 

Kal  yap  aatytaraff  5)£e<, 

Xpirov  roy  (VTr69r\TOV, 

OT6  iraVTayov  rb  kvSos 
oo<pir]  Shop  t’  apcirai. 

6.tt6\oito  5’  avT&irpepva 
(pis,  <p96vos,  <tk6tos  tp, 

Spas  Sc  Trayrayou  y ijs 
&y0pwiroy  d>s  aSe\ <t>ov 
&v9pwicos  acriratraiTo.” 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  :  the  Man  and  his  Works.  By  Edmund 
Swift,  Junior.  (James  Speirs.) — We  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Swift  tells 
ns  anything  that  is  new  about  Swedenborg  ;  but  he  brings  into 
prominence  some  facts  that  are  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  when 
the  character  of  the  man  is  to  be  estimated.  The  common  idea  of 
him  is  included  in  the  one  statement  that  he  was  a  visionary.  But 
it  is  forgotten  that  till  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was 
known  as  an  acute  man  of  business,  and  one  who  had  studied  science 
with  very  considerable  success.  It  is  this  scientific  eminence  of  his 
— and  in  this  respect  he  was  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  anticipating 
in  outline  some  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  times — that  makes  his 
attitude  as  a  seer  all  the  more  remarkable.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  can  remember  quite  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Of  course,  there  is  the  resource  of  saying  that  in  his 
latter  years  he  was  deranged.  But  of  this  derangement  there 
is  no  kind  of  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  very  strong 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  his  complete  sanity.  “Never,”  says,  one 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  competent  witness,  “  did  he  manifest  dur¬ 
ing  his  whole  life  the  slightest  symptom  of  aberration.”  Still,  the 
difficulty  of  classing  his  mind  remains.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed, 
that  his  habit  of  interspersing  his  “  personal  narrations,”  i.e.,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  interviews  with  spirits,  good  and  bad,  among  his  books 
of  exegesis  and  speculation,  produces  an  impression  of  strangeness 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  perfect  soundness  of 
mind.  Whether  he  was  possessed  of  this  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  in 
sanctity  of  life,  unselfishness,  and  complete  devotion  to  duty,  he  was 
quite  admirable.  Mr.  Swift’s  book,  though  not  very  attractive  in 
style,  may  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to  those  who  know  nothing  of 
Swedenborg.  He  is  oertainly  a  phenomenon  worth  studying. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  H.  R.  Huckin,  D.D.  (Bemrose  and 
Sons.) — We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  memorial  of  the  life  and  work  of 
a  good  and  able  man,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life.  Dr. 


Huckin,  without  possessing  great  abilities  or  learning,  had  just  that 
practical  power  and  aptitude  in  bringing  his  knowledge  to  bear  on  what 
was  in  hand  that  makes  a  good  schoolmaster.  The  school  in  whose 
service  he  died,  when  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  will  not  soon 
forget  him  ;  while  his  friends  will  cherish  the  memory  of  a  thoroughly 
genuine  man.  And  these  sermons,  mostly  preached  in  the  chapel 
of  Repton  School,  are  not  unworthy  of  him.  They  are  published  just 
as  he  left  them.  He  might  have  elaborated  them  more,  it  may  be, 
had  he  lived  to  correct  them  ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  interesting, 
because  we  see  them  just  as  they  came  from  his  mind.  The  first 
sermon,  on  “  Unity,”  is  especially  good ;  it  dwells,  among  other  things, 
on  the  ideal  of  a  school,  and  in  thoughtfulness  and  power  it  rises  to 
and  maintains  a  very  high  level.  Here  is  a  fine  passage 

“You  must  idealise  your  school,  if  you  are  to  feel  the  emotion  of 
public  spirit,  which  at  once  can  make  you  a  blessing  to  the  place, 
and  the  place  a  blessing  to  you.  You  are  members  of  a  visible  body, 
but  the  visible  body  is  but  a  collection  of  isolated  members,  until  it 
is  animated  with  the  one  impulse  which  gives  it  life.  It  is  only 
when  the  life-giving  spirit,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  loyalty, 
enthusiasm,  patriotism,  the  consciousness  of  a  great  work  to  be  done, 
a  great  contest  to  be  waged,  a  great  victory  to  be  won,  is  breathed 
into  the  members,  that  a  school  becomes  a  living  thing.  And  you 
must  rise  to  this  conception  ;  you  must  shake  off  selfish  aims,  pnt 
away  base,  mean,  ungenerous  feelings,  before  yon  can  make  out  of 
the  school  that  which  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  unrealised 
functions  of  the  imagination  to  create  the  truest  and  most  abiding 
realities.” 

The  fourth  sermon,  again,  on  “Unconscious  Sin,”  is  full  of  a  very 
powerful,  if  somewhat  sombre,  eloquence.  “  Absalom,”  again,  is 
made  the  subject  of  an  excellent  discourse  to  boys.  For  its  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  its  writer,  this  is  a  book  to  be  valued. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.  By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  2  vols. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.) — Journalism,  commercial  speculation,  and 
politics,  as  these  pursuits  are  followed  ia  Rome,  form  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s  novel.  We  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  her 
descriptions,  further  than  to  say  that  they  make  very  lively  read¬ 
ing.  The  thread  of  the  story  to  which  these  descriptions  are  attached 
is  but  slight.  A  young  English  girl  goes  over  to  Rome,  and  falls  in 
love  W’ith  an  Italian  officer,  a  young  fellow  with  some  good  in  him, 
but  of  doubtful  principles,  whom  she  invests  with  all  the  virtues  under 
the  sun.  He  is  as  genuinely  attached  to  her  as  his  nature  permits. 
Anxious  to  acquire  means  sufficient  to  make  marriage  possible,  he 
involves  himself  in  speculations,  which  turn  out  as  such  things  com¬ 
monly  do.  Hence  a  catastrophe,  which  the  reader  may  discover  for 
himself.  Mario  Masi — that  is  the  hero’s  name — is  a  well-drawn 
character.  The  heroine  is  somewhat  colourless.  But  the  best 
thing  in  the  book,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  personage  who  comes 
upon  the  scene  somewhat  late,  and  plays  a  humble  part,  but 
whom  we  are  always  glad  to  see.  This  is  Kitty  Low,  whom 
we  may  describe  as  one  of  the  Poyser  race.  Mr3.  Trollope 
has  a  decided  gift  for  saying  smart  things,  and  things,  too, 
that  are  better  than  smart ;  and  Kitty  Low  is  a  very  convenient 
mouthpiece,  when  it  is  not  suitable  for  her  to  say  them  in  her  own 
person.  How  true  is  the  following,  as  a  description  of  two  ways  of 
regarding  life  ! — “  The  Signora  liked  the  poor,  misguided  Captain, 
and  was  kind  to  him.  And  besides,  she  has  not  got  her  mind  so  full 
of  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  as  we  have.  She  looks  at  human  beings 
more  as  we  look  at  weatlier, — something  that  must  be  taken  as  it  is, 
and  can’t  be  mended.”  Here  are  some  things  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s 
own: — “His  credulity  did  not  extend  to  dogmas  which  implied  re¬ 
straining  rules  of  conduct,  but  it  was  wide  and  easy  for  superstitious 
and  hopeful  chances.”  “  These  Englishwomen  seemed  to  him  to 
possess  that  charm  of  helplessness  and  inexperience  which  so  endear 
women  to  the  men  who  are  not  called  to  take  care  of  them  through 
life.”  And  this,  d.  propos  of  advertisements  : — “  Advertisements  are 
to  modern  journalism  what  gunpowder  i3  to  artillery.  Your  thunder¬ 
ous  leading  article  may  be  a  very  heavy  projectile,  but  it  is  the 
expansive  force  of  the  patent-medicine  vendor,  the  auctioneer,  and 
the  silk  mercer,  that  makes  it  travel.” 

We  have  received  :  —London  in  1883,  by  Herbert  Fry,  the  third 
annual  issue  of  a  handy  and  useful  guide  to  the  metropolis ; 
Academy  Sketches,  1883,  edited  by  Henry  Blackburn.  (Allen  and  Co.) 
— Volume  III.  of  A  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  A.D.  1540-1883 ; 
“  Sketches  ”  to  “  Sumer  is  icumen  in.”  (Macmillan.) — Johnston’s 
new  Map  of  South  Africa,  mounted  on  linen,  with  index,  and  neatly 
bound  in  cloth. — The  Handbook  of  Jamaica,  published  by  authority, 
and  compiled  from  official  sources  by  A.  C.  Sinclair  and  L.  R.  Fyfe. 
(E.  Stanford.) — Health  in  Schools,  being  an  addition  to  the  series  of 
“  Health  Primers  ”  issued  by  D.  Bogue. — Stepping-stones  to  Thrift. 
(Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) — Needlework  and  Cutting-sut,  by  Kate  Stan¬ 
ley,  F.R.B.S.  (E.  Stanford.) — Home  Nursing  and  Sick-room  Appli¬ 
ances,  by  E.  C.  C.  Liickes.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)— Guide  to 
the  Isle  of  Thanet.  (Hutchings  and  Crowsley.) 

Magazines,  &c. — We  have  received  the  following  for  August : — ■ 
L' Art. — Art  and  Letters,  which  opens  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  “  Bookbinding.” — Part  10  of  Greater  London. — Journal  of  the 
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Statistical  Society. — Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — Nautical  Magazine. 
■ — Pitman’s  Shorthand  Magazine. — The  Sanitary  Record. —  Tinsley’s 
Magazine,  and  its  summer  number. — London  Society. — Chambers’s 
Journal. — Cassell’s  Magazine.— Qood  Words. — All  the  Year  Round, 
containing  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  serial  story  by  Theo.  Gift. 
— The  Leisure  Hour  and  the  Girls’  Own  Paper. — The  Sunday  at  Home, 
in  which  a  new  serial  story,  by  M.  M.  Pollard,  is  commenced. — Letts’ s 
Household  Magazine. — No.  3  of  the  new  series  of  Africa. — Friendly 
Greetings. —  The  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion. —  The  Ladies’  Treasury. — 
The  North- American  Review. — The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  penny  Guides  to  The  Rhine,  The 
Channel  Islands,  The  Isle  of  Man,  &c.  (F.  E.  Longley),  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  cheap  and  portable,  for  they  do  not  weigh  more  than  an 
ounce  each.  In  the  same  connection,  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Holidays  in  Holland,  A  Trip  to  the  Ardennes,  and  The  Moselle,  three 
additions  to  the  clearly-printed  and  well-illustrated  series  of  penny 
holiday  guide-books  edited  by  Percy  Lindley. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  454-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LI  BERT Y  S’ 
ART 

FABRICS. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 


LADIES’  AUTUMN  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 


LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 


All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


East  India  House,  l 
&  Ohesham  House,  i 


REGENT  STREET,  W. 


HOWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beantifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisono.is,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6J,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Howlands’  Macassar  Oil. 


WIQRSQNS’ 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  rccommeuded 
Medical  Profession  for 


by 


the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s ; 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d;  Globules,  2s, 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d  j  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  product  ion  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfoi  tunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurions 
manufactures  that  have  been  isiu.-d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
.as  a  guarantee  of  its  officacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 


MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  gla-sr-s,  togetho'-  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 

hUndneL  anUaAf  y  f.mpl?yed  by,th«  '"e  e  v.  nrlor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  ani  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes “ I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably  The  clearness  of  your  glasses  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  H.A.  Cantab..  2  Minford 
Gardens  Mo  it  Kensington  Park,  writes The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  -  aud 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  sme,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
.  °r-  Bl'A  Chelmsford,  writes I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  boon  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  a»e 
(8-).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  c.ve  i  estimoiuals  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 

Ksq.,  M.P  ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St! 
Marys  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Ksq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Gomiany,  Horseferry  Hoad,  Westminister,  &o.  Mr  HENItY  LAURANOE 
F.S.S., Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Eadsleivh  Gardens’ 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  dailiT (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  invalids  and 
others  unabte  10  wait  on  Mr.  Laurancs.  Pamphlets—”  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
nwl,STe,UTTt’2^„rA?,',  Clty  benches — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE;  22  FEN. 

A/M  U  HUH  oliiLLl. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED.  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

HEAD  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PHE8S. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GTJTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


HUNYAD 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  rainless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED ,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  la  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


The  Saturday  Review,  May  12th,  1883, 
says  “  We  can  honestly  add  that  the 
unmounted  edition  (£2  2s)  of  Messrs. 
Letts’s  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the 
cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
mounted  form  (£5)  one  of  the  most 
handsome.” 

Detailed  Prospectus  of  LETTS,  Limited,  Loudon  Bridge,  E.C. 


LETTS’S 

is 

POPULAR 

NOW 

ATLAS 

COMPLETE. 


WAKEFIELD  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  this  School  will  be 


VACANT  on  the  31st  inst.,  in  consequence  of  the 
election  of  the  present  Head  Master  to  the  Head- 
mastership  of  Bristol  Grammar  School. 


It  is  proposed  that  the  Election  shall  take  place 
^irly  in  September,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  person 
elected  should  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  bis  duties  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  which  is  fixed 
for  September  19th. 

The  Head  Master  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  Graduate  of  some  University 
within  the  British  Empire. 


Particulars  as  to  duties  and  emolument3,  and  all 
other  requisite  information,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  CLERK  to  the  GOVERNORS,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  School,  Market  Street,  Wakefield. 


Wakefield,  August  3rd,  1S83. 


rNIVEKSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 
will  BEGIN  on  October  1st. 


The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIFS  of  ARTS  and 
LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  BEGIN  on  October  2nd. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  iu  all  Subjects 
taught  in  the  Facult  es  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of 
Science. 

Prospectuses  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  <tc.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from 
the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  ExaminaLen  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will 
be  held  on  September  2fith  and  27th. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  REOPEN  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th. 

The  College  is  cWe  to  the  Gower-Streot  Station  ef 
the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M-A,  Secretary. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 

LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairn3. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Eugland. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggailay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assurod. 


‘  Institute  ” 


D.C.L. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  applioatiou. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Mile  En4,  E.— The 
SESSION  1883- 1  will  commence  on  Monday,  October 
1st,  1883,  when  the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session  will  be 
distributed,  after  which  there  will  be  a  Conversazione, 
to  which  all  past  and  present  students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60, 
£40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  compet  tion  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  students.  Fees  for 
Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  guineas  in  one  pay¬ 
ment,  or  100  cruineas  in  three  instalments.  All 
resident  and  ottier  Hospital  appointments  are  free. 
The  resident  appointm  nts  consist  of  Five  House 
Physiciaucies,  Five  House  Surgeoncies,  and  One 
Acconchership ;  Two  Dressers  aud  Two  Matern  ty 
Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may 
be  made  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  iu  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


Natural  scienc  e.— 

A  STUDENT  of  NEWNHAM  COLLEGE, 
and  Science  Teacher  at  the  Liverpool  High  School 
for  Girls,  wishes  to  GIVE  LESSONS  in  ZOOLOGY, 
BOTANY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  CHEMISTRY,  to 
Private  Pupils  and  Classes  in  Schools,  in  Liverpool 
and  its  neighbourhood. — Miss  HEATH,  10  Jermyn 
Street,  Liverpool. 


OYER 


COLLEGE. 


President — EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  SEPTEMBER  25th. 


Board,  £46  6s ;  Tuition  from  13  to  18  guineas. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M  A., 
the  Head  Master ;  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 


Malyern  college, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master— Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Elizabeth  college, 

GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

.  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Couutry 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  "Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. 


Modern  lang.  tripos, 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  the  ARMY  — 
Experienced  TUTOR  (well  versed  in  Continental 
Methods),  assisted  by  able  Professors,  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  the  SOUND  TRAINING  of  a  few  intellgent 
Lads.  No  cramming. — Application  kindly  permitted 
to  Rev.  R.  R.  Drummond  Ash,  the  Rectory,  Cocking, 
Midhurst ;  Rev.  C.  G.  Foster,  Scarborough ;  G. 
Buchannan,  Esq.,  Whitby. 


G1  IRES’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

T  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Ftes,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  aunnm.  Boarding-hnuse,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


STONEYGATE  SCHOOL.  near 

Leicester. — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive 
BOYS  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to 
PREPARE  for  the  Public  Schools. .  They  are  assisted 
by  experienced  Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The 
Classics  are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elementary 
Science.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Mellor.  School  REOPENS  for  the  WINTER 
TERM  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 


ST.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

ST.  LEONARD'S  SCHOOL,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 
Head  Mistress — Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of 
Girton  College,  Cambridge.  This  School  provides  for 
the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  Edncation, 
at  a  moderate  cost.  House  girls  received  from  the 
age  of  nine. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  on  OCTOBER  3rd. 


The  college  hall  of 

RESIDENCE  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS  in 
LONDON,  1  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square. 

The  HALL  will  REOPEN  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  Committee  will  be  able  to  RECEIVE  THIR¬ 
TEEN  STUDENTS  in  the  adjoining  House,  No.  2 
Byng  Place,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  January 
Term,  1884. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  GROVE. 

ANNIE  L,  BROWNE,  Hon.  Sec. 


R 


OYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 


TTRS.  LAWRENCE,  FEAREGG 

_1Y1  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON  PARK,  has  Vacancies 
for  Two  Resident  Pupils.  Classes  Reopen  MONDAY, 
September  24.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs. 
LAWKENCE. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.O. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 


Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 


JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


Loughborough  girls’ 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman— The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
This  Endowed  School  irives  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  E  lucation.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Fees,  £40  to  £44  per 
annnm. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 


BINGFIELD,  BIRKDALE, 

SOUTHPORT. 

MISS  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  between  the  ages  of  Six  and  Thirteen 
Years.  Tbe  NEXT  TERM  will  Begin  SEPTEMBER 
28th.  Prospectuses  on  application.  References 
kindly  permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D., 
&c.,  4  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London  ; 
Dr.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  University  ot'  London, 
Burlington  Gardens ;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq.,  Streatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  London,  S.E. ;  and  others. 


A 


CCIDENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  1 


Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 


Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE: 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years* 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  th$ 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


B 


RIGHTON 


COLLEGE. 


Principal.— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
tbe  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.  W. MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 


T 


RINITY 


COLLEGE 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


SCHOOL, 


Head  Master. — RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

Au  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terms,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


Entrance  scholarships.— 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER  7th, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 

SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 

conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fnlly  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000' 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.O. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


SUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross* 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign* 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts, 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey ;  Cleanses 
from  Dandriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TTSKITES,  God  aiming1  (formerly  a 

Charterhouse  B  arding-house). — C.S.  JERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 


By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornldll  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub  criptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


DUNYILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation* 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  OO.f 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand* 
London,  W.O. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

A  MPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  S A  LINE 

In  Preventing  and  Coring  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Beale  (A.),  Squire  Lisle’s  Bequest,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Braddon  (Miss),  The  Golden  Calf,  12mo  . . (Maxwell)  2/0 

Brittain  (F.  S.),  Oscar  and  Esther,  12mo  . (Wyman)  3/6 

Broom  (H.),  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Law,  cr  8vo . . (Maxwell)  6/0 

Cambridge  Staircase.  12mo . . . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  2/6 

Crofts  (J.),  Flowers  with  Roots,  16mo  . (Griffith  &  Farran)  2/6 

Donaldson  (W.),  P.  ncelet  Turbine,  be.,  4to . (Spon)  5  0 

Ground  (W.  D.),  Examination  of  H.  Spencer’s  Philosophy,  8vo  ....(Parker)  10/6 

Hardwicke(H.  j.).  Health  Resorts  and  Spas,  12mo . (VV.  H.  Allen)  2/6 

Heaford  (A.  S.),  Strains  on  Braced  Iron  Arches,  Ac.,  cr  8vo . (Spoil)  7  6 

Herodotus,  Book  VIII.,  edited  by  J.  Murray,  cr  8vo . (Simpkiu  &  Co.)  2/0 

Hutton  (B.),  The  Fiery  Cross,  cr  8vo . (Griffith  &  Farran)  3  6 

Kingston  (W.  H.  G.),  Foxholme  Hall,  cr  8vo... . . . (Rontledge)  3  6 

Little  Tiny’s  Book,  small  4to  . (Routledge)  3/0 

Marshall  (E.),  Court  and  Cottage,  cr  8vo . (Griffith  &  Farran)  3/6 

Mushet  (W.  B.),  The  Age  of  Clay,  cr  8ro . .  (Wyman)  2/6 

Pictures  from  the  Holy  Bible,  4to . . (A.  Johnston)  6/0 

Reis  (P.).  The  Inventor  of  the  Telephone,  8vo . . . .(Spon)  7/6 

Roscoe  (E.  S.),  Rambles  with  a  Fishing-rod,  cr  8vo  ...(W.  Blackwood  &  Son)  4  6 

Rowe  (C.  J.),  The  Bonds  of  Disunion,  &c.,  cr  8vo . . . (Loncman)  12/0 

Sala  (G.  A.),  Quite  Alone,  12mo . . (Warne)  2/0 


The  SPECTATOR  can  he  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli ,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
7iot  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Pag'e .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  os,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCflIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.'* 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 6  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3  .  0  7  8 

In  eluding  postage  to  India,  China,  Ac .  112  6 . 016  3 . 0  8  2 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


Now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Coloured  and  Plain,  after  Drawings  by 
E.  R.  Pritchett  and  others,  and  a  Map,  royal  8vo,  25s. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE 

“WANDERE  R,”  R.Y.S. 

From  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  C.  and  S.  LAMBERT. 

Edited  by  GERALD  YOUNG. 


Parts  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  SKETCHES  to  SUMER  IS  ICUMEN  IN,  price  73- 

DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC  and  MUSICIANS 

(A.D.  1450-1883).  By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.,  Director  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Mu  ic.  8vo.  Parts  I.  to  XIV.,  3s  6d  each.  Parts  XV 
and  XVI.,  7s ;  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  7s. 

Vols.  I.  and  II .,21s  each.  Vol.  I.  A  to  Impromptu.  Vol.  II.  Improperia 
to  Plain  Song. 

SOUND  and  MUSIC  :  an  Elementary 

Treatise  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Musical  Sounds  and  Harmony, 
includiug  the  Chief  Acoustical  Discoveries  of  Professor  HELMHOLTZ.  By 
Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo,  8s  61. 

WITH  a  PREFACE  by  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

The  FERTILIZATION  of  FLOWERS.  By 

Professor  Hermann  Muller.  Translated  and  Edited  by  D'Arcy  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jun.,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by 
Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  21s. 

‘  It  will  be  invaluable  as  a  guide  and  text  book  for  the  English  Observer- 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful,  even  for  the  amateur  gardener,  than  to- 
read  and  master  some  of  Muller’s  descriptions  of  the  mode  in  which  certain- 
familiar  plants  are  fertilized,  and  then  test  and  verify  the  truth  of  the 
statements  by  observations  iu  his  own  garden.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


APOLLINARIS. 


**  THE  QUEEN  OP 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“  AN  AGREEABLE,  RE¬ 
FRESHING,  AND  USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report  of  the  Medical  Officers, 
German  Hospital,  Ralston. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10,000,000. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  ACADEMY, 

1872-1882. 


ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  HENRY  CRAIK,  M.A. 

COLONIES  and  DEPENDENCIES.  Part  I. 

INDIA.  By  J.  S.  Cotton,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Part  II. 
The  COLONIES.  By  E.  J.  Payne,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford 
Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

The  NATURE  of  POSITIVE  LAW.  By 

John  M.  Lightwood,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  12s  6d. 

LEADING  PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  University  College,  London.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 


Notes  upon  the  Chief  Pictures  Exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

BY  HARRY  QUILTER. 


CANON  WESTCOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EPISTLES  of  ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek 

Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays,  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo» 

[Nearly  ready. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO.; 

AND  AT  A'LL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  12s,  cloth. 

BONDS  of  DISUNION ;  or,  Imperial  Misrule  in  the  Colonies. 

By  C.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Questions  of  the  Day  in  Victoria." 
London :  Longmans  and  Co. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  trainiug  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


■J^EADING 
Q  A  S  E 


CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

S  for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


HISTORICAL  COURSE  for  SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 

HISTORY  of  ITALY.  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 

M.A.  New  Edition.  With  Coloured  Map,  18mo,  3s  Cl. 

MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

Fcap.  8yo. — New  Volume. 

CICERO.— PRO  P.  SESTIO.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Rey.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Examiner  to  the  University 
of  London.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. 

New  Volume. 

HOMER. — ODYSSEY.  Book  I.  Edited,  with 

Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A, 
18mo,  Is  6d. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

The  STUDY  of  BEAUTY,  and  ART  in 

LARGE  TOWNS.  Two  Papers  by  T.  C.  Horsfall,  with  an  Introduction  by 
John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  8vo,  6d. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London,  W.C. 
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POPULAR  NOVELS 

AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 


Disarmed.  By  Miss  Betham- 

Edwards,  Author  of  “  Kitty,”  &c.  2 

vols.  crown  8vo. 

A  Straggle  for  Fame.  By  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Riddell,  Author  of  "  The  Mystery 
in  Palace  Gardens,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown 

8vo. 

“  Brimful  of  the  quiet  humour,  tlie  tender  pathos, 
“the  graphic  word-painting,  and  skilful  character 
sketching  which  mark  all  Mrs.  Riddell's  stories.” — 
■Society. 

A  Fair  Country  Maid.  By 

Miss  E.  Fairfax  Byrrne.  3  vols. 

“  Is  a  singularly  powerful  and  fascinating  story  ;  it 
Is  written  with  scrupulous  care,  and  it  contains  many 
passages  of  great  beauty.  It  is  full  of  striking  por¬ 
traits  of  all  kinds  and  types,  from  Scrag,  the  fierce 
and  bitter  old  Radical  weiver,  to  the  slender  but 
spiritually  valiant  Lavinia  Pcarse.” — Academy. 

“That  crowning  situation,  with  the  scenes  that 
come  of  it,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  a  novel 
showing  unquestionable  talent.” — Saturday  Reviev :. 

Estcourt.  By  Lord  James 

Douglas.  A  Novel  of  Sport  and  Love. 
2  vols. 

“Lord  James  Douglas  lias  a  very  remarkable  and 
very  rare  talent  of  describing  modern  life  and  the 
talk  of  people  in  modern  society  as  they  are,  and  were 
it  for  that  quality  alone,  this  novel  would  be  notice¬ 
able.” — Vanity  Fair. 


Helene.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Ivennard. 

2  vols. 

“  Mrs.  Kenuard’s  style  is  easy  and  natural,  her 
English  sound,  and  her  men  and  women  impress  the 
reader  as  real  persons,  not  mere  abstractions 
labelled  with  this  or  that  name.  Helene  herself 
•is  full  of  life  to  the  lips.” — Standard . 


rFHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rilHE  ANTI- STYLOGRAPH. 

»  Pocket  Size,  2s  Gd. 

THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

JL  (Hearson's  PatentL  A  perfect  Re  ervoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6d. 


As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St, 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 
President-LORD  HOUGIITON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  EUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY 
The  Libraiy  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2.  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Lite  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-18S0),  price  5s  j  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


FRY'S 


COCOA 


i  Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

X'  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


STEPHENS’ 

WRITING  &  COPYING  INKS. 

BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  «fcc. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Citie3  of  the  World. 


MAPriN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O.,  LONDON.  W. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  1SS  STRAND. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Gkeat  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excrnciating  pain  is  qnickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l|d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 


Barbara  Heathcote’s  Trial.  By 

Miss  Carey.  1  vol.,  Gs. 

“  A  novel  of  a  sort  which  does  not  appear  too  often 
in  any  one  season,  and  which  it  would  be  a  real  loss 
to  miss.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


This  day,  with  Map,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

■GLEANINGS  IN  IRELAND 

AFTER  THE  LAND  ACTS. 


SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £143. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOY3,  Strong  Silver  Crises,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free . 


By  W.  H.  (BULLOCK)  HA.LL.  formerly  Daily  News 
Commissioner  of  the  French-Peasant  Relief  Fund. 


London  : 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  2s. 

THE  CHAIRMAN’S  HANDBOOK: 

Suggestions  and  Rales  for  the  Condact  of  Chair¬ 
men  of  Public  and  other  Meetings,  Based  upon  the 
Procedure  and  Practice  of  Parliament.  With  an 
Introductory  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honour- 
-able  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons.  By 
Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  the  Clerk  Assistant  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Fifth  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Wth  Additional  Chapters  on  the  Duties  of 
Chairmen  of  Board  and  Shareholders’  Meetings,  and 
the  Practice  of  Committees. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and 
Rivington,  118  Fleet  S.reet,  E.C. 


Earthquakes  and  archi¬ 
tecture.— see  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post, 
4|d) ;  See  Illustrations,  Cloi-ters  at  Wurzburg  ;  Poplar 
Tabernacle ;  The  Walls  of  Nuremberg :  Thorpe  Build- 
ings,  Bradford  ;  Terra-Cotta  Group;  aid  Liverpool 
District  Post-Office — Descriptive  Form  for  Competing 
Architects  ;  West  Front  of  St.  Alban’s,  &c. — 16 
Catherine  Street,  ami  all  Newsmen. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Counsel  for  the  Delicate. — Those 
to  whom  seasons  of  changeable  temperatures  are 
protracted  periods  of  trial  should  seek  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  good  health. 
This  cooling  ointment,  perseveringly  rubbed  upon  the 
skin,  is  the  most  reliable  lemedy  for  overcoming  all 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest.  Qninsey,  relaxed 
tonsils,  sore  throat,  swollen  glands,  ordinary  catarrh, 
and  bronchitis,  usually  prevailing  at  this  season’, 
may  be  arrested  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  every 
symptom  banished  by  Holloway's  simple  and  effective 
treatment.  This  Ointment  and  Pills  are  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  the  facility  with  which  they  successfully 
conquer  influenza;  they  allay  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  distressing  fever  and  teasing  cou»h 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 


%*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilrneu  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauce3  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.”’ 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

SEASONABLE  DELICACY"  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


BOOKS  FOR  ALL  READERS. 

Many  Copies  of  all  the  Best  New  Books  are  in  Circulation  at  MU  DIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

The  Collection  comprises  MORE  THAN  ONE  MILLION  VOLUMES  of  the  Best  Works  of 
the  Best  Authors,  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  all  Subjects  of  general  interest. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided  of  all  the 
Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE  GUINEA  PEE  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 


Terms  for  Book  Clubs  and  Literary  Institutions. 

FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS,  FIVE  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM* 

And  Three  Volumes  for  every  additional  Guinea  ;  or 

TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME  OF  OLDER  BOOKS,  FIVE  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

And  Five  Volumes  for  every  additional  Guinea. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  contains  nearly  One  Thousand  Recent  Books  in  every  Department  of  Literature, 


*%*  All  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’ S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  he  obtained  by  all  Subscribers  to 


MUBIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES— 281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS.  GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS.  FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  witli  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean ;  Chart  of  the  Winds  River  Basins.  &c. 
Size,  6  ft  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

Imperial  folio,  half  bound  rn«sia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 


Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD ;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 


Crown  folio,  half-bonnd  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  _  ,  ,  , 

“  We  can  heart  ily  recommend  the  *  Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  nnd  easy  of  referenoe9 
while  we  have  fouud,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.*’— Athenaum. _ 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  witli  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. _ _ 

Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


ASK  FOB 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


Spire  Lisle’s  Bepest.  By 

Akne  Beale,  Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington.” 

Bed  Biding  Hood.  By  Banny 

E.  Millett  Notley,  Author  of  “  Olive  Varcoe." 

A  Ballen  Boe.  By  Katharine 

Kins. 

Farmer  John.  By  George 

Holmes. 

Sam’s  Sweetheart.  By  Helen 

Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cornin’  thro*  the  Rye,*’ 
&c.  Second  Edition. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Cheap  New  Edition  of  Miss  BRADDON’S  NOVELS. 
Price  2s,  picture  boards  ;  23  6d,  cloth  ;  3s  6d,  half¬ 
vellum,  gilt  top  ;  postage,  41.  Uniform  Edition. 

rniiE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

_JL  Miss  BRADDON’S  Recent  Novel. 

London :  J.  and  R.  Maxwell,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  price  Is  each;  post  free,  Is  2d. 

IN  SOU  and  NEWTON'S 

NEW  HANDBOOKS  on  the  FINE  ARTS. 
No.  32.— COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  as  Applied 
to  the  Purposes  of  the  Artist.  By  B.  Waterhouse 
Hawkins,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.  Edited  by  George  Wallis,  F.S.A., 
Keeper  of  the  Art  Collection,  South  Kensiugt-n 
Museum. 

No.  33.— The  ART  of  ETCHING  EXPLAINED  and 
ILLUSTRATED.  By  H.  R.  Rob  rtson,  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Painter  Etchers. 

London  :  Winsor  and  Newton  (Limited).  37,  33, 
and  39  Rathbone  Place,  W.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 
and  Artists’  Colourmen. _ 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

R.  WATTS  on  ASTHAfA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &e. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Bed  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simprin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. _ 

ADECADE  of  VERSE. 

5s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Brown.” 
Remington  and  Co. 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  tho 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-similo  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label, 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*„*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  tho 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’ S  Extr&Ot. 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 
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Njw  ready,  Second  Klition,  2  vols.  8ro,  703  pp  ,  wifi  72  Full-pigs  Pli’os  and  313  Illustrations  in  Test-,  price  £2  23. 

A  PHYSICAL  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.  By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A. 

(Cumb.)  Member  of  tbe  Congress  of  Electricians,  Paris,  1831,  Manager  of  the  Electric  Light  Department  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company.  This  Edition  has  been  re-arranged,  rev  sed,  and  greatly  enlarge  1,  both  in  Text  and  Plates,  to  bring  it  up  10  the  present  date. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

Small  post  8vo,  about  200  pp.,  price  2s  6d. 

The  WESTERN  PACIFIC.  Being  a  Description  of  the  Groups  of  Islands  to  the  North 

and  Ea=t  of  the  Australian  Continent.  By  Walter  Coote,  F.R  G.S.,  Anther  of  “  Wanderings  South  and  East,”  “  Three  Months  in  the  Mediterranean,” 
&c.  With  a  Map  and  23  Illustrations,  executed  by  Edward  Whymper  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 

Now  ready,  square  16 mo,  cloth,  price  2s  6d. 

A  CAMBRIDGE  STAIRCASE.  Being  Sketches  of  Undergraduate  Life.  By  the 

Author  of  “  A  Day  of  My  Life  at  E  on,”  “  About  Some  Fellows,”  “  Cambridge  Trilles,”  Ac. 

LIFE  of  Sir  WILLIAM  E.  LOGAN,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  First  Director  of  the 

Geological  Surrey  of  Canada.  Chiefly  compiled  from  his  Letters,  Journals,  and  R  ports.  By  Bernard  J.  Harrington,  B  A,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Mining 
in  M‘Gill  University  late  Chemist  and  Mineralogist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  With  Steel  Portrait  ana  numerous  W<  odeats,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s  6d. 
“Dr.  H  irrington  has  fulfilled  his  task  ably  and  conscientiously,  aud  has  produced  a  book  which  deserves  a  favourable  reception  not  alone  within  scientific 
circles.” — Journal  of  Science. 

A  FOOL  FOR  HIS  PAINS.  By  Helena  Gullifer,  Author  of  “Trust  her  Not/’  &c. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo,  31s  6d. 

“  The  story  is  smartly  wr:tten,  and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  many  interesting  and  amusing  people.” — The  Queen. 

•“A  Fool  for  his  Pains’  shows  that  Miss  Gullifer  has  made  a  very  decided  advance  in  her  art  since  writing1  ‘Trust  her  Not,  a  novel  which  was  full  of 
promise  *  A  Fool  for  his  Pains’  is  a  novel  which  may  be  recommended  with  confidence.  It  is  happy  in  conception,  skilful  in  development,  and  healthy  in  tone; 
and  the  interest  increases  as  the  tale  goes  on.” — Derby  Mercury. 


Now  ready,  the  Second  Edition  of  the  New  Work  by  Miss  CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE  WOOLSON  (Niece  of  the  late  Feuimore  Cooper). 

ANNE.  1  vol.  small  post  8vo,  with  29  Illustrations, 

cloth,  6s. 

The  Academy  says  of  “  Anne  ”  “  We  venture  to  say  that  ‘  Anne  *  is  one  of  the 

most  remarkable  works  of  fiction  that  has  appeared  for  many  years  ..  ..If  the 
author  cau  keep  up  to  the  high  standard  reached  in  this  work,  a  great  future  is 
before  her.” 

The  Whitehall  Review  says : — ‘‘We  have  rarely  read  anything  to  surpass  it 
in  purity  of  tone,  wealth  of  humour,  aud  freshness  of  incident.  Immense  elabora¬ 
tion  and  minuteuess  of  narrative  combine  with  a  plenitude  of  those  masterly  little 
turns  of  expressive  dialogue  iu  which  the  Americans  excel.” 

The  Century  Magazine  says: — “The  story  grows  intensely  dramatic  and 
powerful.  Anne's  innocence  and  charm  and  growing  strength  win  us  completely  . 

. Miss  Woolson,  thus,  to  our  thinking,  has  this  double  chance  of  becoming 

our  bect  novelist — fresh  material,  got  at  first  hand,  and  a  power  of  passion  in 
herself.” 

Als c  by  the  same  Author.  Now  ready. 

FOR  THE  MAJOR.  1  vol.  small  post  8vo,  with 

Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

Now  ready. 

The  BRITISH  FISHERIES  DIRECTORY  for  1883. 

Price  2s  6d.  This  work  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  demand 
which  has  arisen,  in  common  with  the  general  and  growing  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  Fisheries  of  the  Country.  While  “  The  British  Fisheries 
Directory”  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  devoted  to  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  subject,  it  will  likewise  embrace  all  kinds  of  information,  such 
as  may  prove  useful  in  regard  to  fishing  generally — sea  fisheries  and  river 
fisheries — as  an  industry,  a  trade,  aud  a  prs  time. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  Henry  Fawcett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General. 

An  ANGLER’S  STRANGE  EXPERIENCES  :  a 

Whimsical  Medley,  and  an  Of-jish-all  Record  without  A-hndge-ment.  By 
Cotswold  Isys,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All-soles,  late  Scholar  of  IFinc/i-ester.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  in  a  style  never  before  app-roach-ed  in  these  Days,  after 
Drawings  in  Water-Colours.  4to,  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  price  5s.  [Now  ready. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  123  pp.,  price  2s. 

The  CHAIRMAN’S  HANDBOOK:  Suggestions  and 

Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Chairmen  of  Public  and  other  Meetings,  based  upon 
the  Procedure  aud  Practice  of  Parliament.  With  an  Introductory  Letter 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  the  Clerk- Assistant  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Fifth  and  Enlai-ged  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters  on  the  Duties  of  Chair¬ 
men  of  Board  and  Shareholders’  Meetings,  and  the  Practice  of  Committees. 

Price  6(1. 

The  NUTSHELL  HISTORY  of  IRELAND.  By  A. 

M.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  Author  of  “  New  Ireland.”  [Now  ready. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

366  MENUS  and  1,200  RECIPES  of  the  BARON 

BRISSE,  in  French  and  English.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Clark. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

An  AMERICAN  FOUR-IN-HAND  in  BRITAIN. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  an  Autotype  Illustration,  KB  6d. 

[Vow  ready. 

The  ANNEXATION  of  NEW  GUINEA. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  following  Work : — 

WANDERINGS  in  a  WILD  COUNTRY;  or,  Three 

Years  Amongst  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain.  By  Wilfred  Powell, 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  drawn 
by  J.  Hedland,  Esq.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  18s. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  BIRDS.  A  Practical  Poultry-Book 

for  England  and  New  Zealand.  By  Alfred  Saunders,  an  Englishman  many 
years  resident  in  New  Zealand.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  [Nearly  ready. 

BIOGRAPHIES  of  GREAT  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  HUEFFER.  Small  post  8vo,  3s. 

MOZART.  By  Dr.  F.  Gehring.  [v0u>  ready. 

HANDEL.  By  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall.  inow  ready. 


LOW’S  STANDARD  NOVELS.  Small  post  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  price  63  each  (except  where  otherwise  stated). 

By  It.  D.  BLACKMORli  Lorna  Doone.  (Illustrated  Elition.3l3  fid  and  35s.) 
— Alice  Lorraine. —  Cradock  Nowell. —  Clara  Vaughan. —  Cripps  the 
Carrier. — Erema;  or.  My  Father’s  Sui. — Matt  Anerley. — Ohristowel  :  a 
Dartmoor  Tale. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK: — Three  Feathers. — A  Daughter  op  Heth. — 
Kilmeny.— In  Silk  Attire.— Ladv  Silverdale's  Sweetheart.— Sunrise. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY :— The  Trumpet-Major. — Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd. — The  Hand  of  Ethelberta. — A  Laodicean. — Two  on  a  Tower. 

By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD Mart  Marston. — Guild  Court. — The  Vicar’s 
Daughter. — Adela  Cathcart. — Stephen  Archer,  and  other  Tales. — Okts. — 
Weighed  and  Wanting. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL  Wreck  op  the  *  Grosvenor.’  —  John 
Holdsworth  (Chief  Mate). — A  Sailor’s  Sweetheart. — The  ‘Lady  Maud.’ — 
Little  Loo.  (In  the  press  ) 

By  JOSEPH  HATTON : — Three  Recruits  and  the  Girls  They  Left  Behind 
Them. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO  : — Ninety-Three. — History  of  a  Crime  :  the  Story  of 
the  Coup  D’Etat. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


AVERY  disheartening  and  discreditable  scene  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night,  in  adiscussion 
on  the  charges  for  criminal  prosecutions  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
party,  headed  by  Mr.  Healy,  while  protesting  that  they  did  not 
in  the  least  wish  to  express  sympathy  with  crime,  made  a  violent 
attack  on  the  Irish  Administration  for  its  prosecutions  of 
■criminals,  making  every  individual  case  in  which  crime  had  been 
detected  and  punished  to  which  they  alluded  at  all,  the  subject 
of  violent  accusations  that  the  Crimes  Act  had  been  used  to 
oppress  the  innocent  and  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
Healy  spoke  of  the  war  between  tenant  and  landlord — including, 
apparently,  assassinations — as  civil  war  for  which  an  “amnesty  ” 
ought  to  be  proclaimed ;  Mr.  Harrington  declared  that  “  perfect 
knowledge  ”  of  Myles  Joyce’s  innocence  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  when  he  ordered  his  execution, — “perfect  know¬ 
ledge  ”  being  altered,  on  the  expostulation  of  the  Chairman  of 
Committees,  into  “  perfect  evidence,”  if  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had 
■chosen  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  Mr.  O’Brien  said  that  “  in  the  opinion 
of  nine  Irishmen  out  of  every  ten,”  the  system  of  criminal 
prosecutions  in  Ireland,— which  he  described  as  “  infamous,” — 
was  “  responsible  for  the  greater  number  of  crimes  committed 
last  winter,” — which  only  shows,  if  it  be  true,  that  that  system 
must  have  been  greatly  ameliorated,  since  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  last  winter  was  so  very  much  smaller  than  the 
number  committed  in  the  winter  previous.  Further,  Mr.  Healy 
called  Mr.  George  Bolton,  the  Crown  Solicitor  in  Dublin, 
“the  most  blackguard  and  profligate  ruffian  in  tlie  service 
of  the  Crown,”  and  after  Mr.  Bolton  had  been  most  effectively 
defended  by  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  said  that  the 
impression  produced  in  Ireland  was  that  a  Court  of  Justice 
was  being  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  Ribbon  lodge.  But, 
so  far  as  we  can  follow  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  opinions,  that, 
so  far  from  being  a  degradation  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  would, 
in  his  eyes,  he  a  great  feather  in  its  cap. 


The  saddest  part  of  the  exhibition,  however,  was  Mr.  Parnell’s 
speech.  After  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  pointed  out  in  a  very  able 
speech  that  what  incensed  the  Irish  party  was  the  successful 
detection  of  crime  at  all,  and  that  in  the  first  ten  cases  of  that 
detection,  capital  punishment  had  been  inflicted  not  for  offences 
against  the  rich,  but  for  the  most  horrible  outrages  on  the  poor, 
Mr.  Parnell  accused  Mr.  Trevelyan  of  being  almost  as  bad  as 
Mr.  Forster, — a  recognised  Irish  formula  for  exciting  odium 
.against  any  statesman, — and  went  on  to  assert  that  the  Crimes 
Act,  so  far  from  being  used  to  protect  the  poor,  had  been  used 
for  “  the  unexampled  oppression  of  the  humble  people  of  the 
country.”  And,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Parnell’s  words  are  taken 
seriously  as  gospel  truth  in  Ireland, — one  of  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  instances  of  the  strong  delusion  under  which  whole  peoples 
labour,  which  modern  history  can  produce. 


Mr.  Childers  s  National  Debt  Bill  j^assed  through  Committee 
on  Monday,  the  Irish  party  showing  a  certain  unexpected  favour 
towards  it,  on  the  very  same  night  on  which  they  had  made 
so  grave  an  attack  on  the  Irish  Government.  Sir  J.  McKenna, 
who  evidently  wished  to  defeat  the  Bill,  was  ostentatiously 
deserted  by  the  Irish  party.  This  Bill  is  a  real  legislative  gain 
of  the  first  class,  and  renders  the  discharge  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  first  duties  pretty  safe.  We  owe  the  Government 
hearty  thanks  for  it. 

The  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday,  amidst  something  like  general  acclama¬ 
tion  as  to  the  ability  shown  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  bis  conduct 
of  the  Bill  though  the  Grand  Committee.  Mr.  Dillwyn  especi¬ 
ally,  who  had  not  been  sanguine  as  to  the  working  of  the  Grand 
Committees,  expressed,  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  his  pleasure 
at  the  success  of  this  Bill,  and  the  hope  which  it  raised  in  him 
of  the  utility  of  these  Grand  Committees.  All  that  has  been 
said  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  lucidity  and  tact  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  this  Bankruptcy  Bill  is  fully  deserved.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  a 
very  much  easier  task  to  achieve  than  that  of  Sir  Henry 
James  in  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law.  It  was  differ¬ 
ent  in  this  way.  In  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade 
were  gathered  a  number  of  men  who  really  desired  to 
have  this  particular  experiment  tried  for  the  benefit  of  trade. 
They  desired  this  in  their  own  interest,  and  desired  it  much, 
more  than  they  desired  to  gain  repute  as  critics  of  a  Bankruptcy 
measure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law 
were  assembled  a  number  of  lawyers  who  cared  exceedingly 
little  whether  a  special  penal  code  were  enacted  this  year  or  next 
year,  or  not  at  all.  Their  interests  were  not  involved  in  either 
carrying  it  or  rejecting  it.  But  it  was  for  the  interest  of  a  great 
many  of  them  to  get  a  name  for  acute  and  successful  legal 
criticism,  and  hence,  to  some  extent,  Sir  Henry  James’s  failure. 
By  all  accounts.  Sir  Henry  James  showed  hardly  less  tact  and 
temper  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  he  had  a  very  much  less 
tractable  body  of  colleagues. 

The  Spanish  militai'y  risings  have  come  to  nothing, — though 
it  is  said  that  they  have  occurred  at  many  more  places 
than  have  been  reported, — and  it  is  now  asserted  that 
they  were  the  consequences  of  a  hybrid  plot  in  France, — 
half  Republican,  half  Stock-Exchange, — which  was  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  Stock-Exchange  gambling 
with  Republican  propagandism.  What  some  of  the  Spanish 
journals  assert  is  that  £30,000  sterling  was  subscribed  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  tampering  with  Spanish  regiments  supposed  to 
be  disaffected,  and  so  creating  a  pronunciamiento  against  the 
Alfonsist  dynasty.  Senor  Ruiz  Zorvilla,  whose  name  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  Republican  feeling,  has,  it  is 
declared,  been  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Stock-Exchange  gamblers 
of  the  neighbouring  Republic,  and  the  opposition  journals  in 
Spain  are  very  indignant  with  the  Ministry  for  their  want  of 
vigilance  in  the  matter,  and  their  failure  to  denounce  the 
French  meddlers.  As  yet, these  rumours  are  vague  and  unveri¬ 
fied  ;  but  certainly  the  sporadic  military  risings,  destitute,  as 
they  have  been,  of  tenacity  and  zeal,  do  look  more  like 
a  bribed  and  spurious  disaffection  than  genuine  sedition, 
— though  it  is  clear  enough  that  Alfonso  has  as  yet 
obtained  no  strong  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  his  army.  Pro¬ 
bably  there  is  a  good  deal  of  semi-brigandage  still  prevalent 
in  Spain.  We  observe  that  a  train  between  Barcelona  and 
Granoller  was  stopped  and  pillaged  on  Tuesday  by  only  thirty 
armed  men.  That  does  not  look  like  a  political  rising,  but  does 
look  like  a  fresh  access  of  craviug  for  the  old,  loose,  adventurous 
brigandage. 

Nothing  has  come  out  yet  as  to  the  nature  of  Admiral 
Pierre's  arbitrary  proceedings  at  Tamatave,  or  of  the  demands 
made  on  the  French  Government  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet. 
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The  letters  from  Tamatave  seem  to  show  that  there  was  very 
great  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  English  there  at  the  high¬ 
handedness  of  the  French  commander,  and  it  is  clear  that  in 
denying  Mrs.  Shaw, — who  only  reached  Tamatave  to  find  her 
husband  in  arrest, — the  opportunity  even  of  speaking  a  few 
words  to  him  from  a  boat  alongside  of  the  French  man-of-war, 
Admiral  Pierre  acted  with  unnecessary  harshness.  Still,  there 
is,  we  hope,  no  chance  of  any  international  misunderstanding, 
and  the  British  Government  are  wise  in  not  making  any  de¬ 
tailed  statement  to  Parliament  on  the  subject,  while  negotiations 
are  still  going  on  between  them  and  France.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  make  such  a  statement  without  irritating 
English  feeling,  and  if  English  feeling  were  once  irritated,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  for  the  Government  of  France  to  make 
reparation  without  seeming  to  the  sensitive  French  people  to  be 
yielding  to  threats.  _ 

The  latest  news  from  Anam  appeared  to  point  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  French  force  there  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
capital,  Hue,  capture  it,  and  set  up  some  ruler  who  would  favour 
the  French  alliance,  and  be  virtually  a  puppet  in  French  hands. 
The  story  goes  that  Hue  is  to  be  attacked  about  the  20th  inst., 
the  Admiral  sending  gunboats  of  light  draft  over  the  river  bar 
to  assist  the  French  forces  against  the  capital  of  Anam, 
which,  according  to  the  rumour  in  question,  has  no  real  power 
of  resistance.  If  this  be  the  intention  of  the  French  commanders, 
no  doubt  they  hope  to  get  the  Chinese  Government  to  recognise 
the  Sovereign  whom  France  may  choose,  and  to  invest  him  with 
authority  from  Pekin.  That  is  a  very  pleasant  dream  to  in¬ 
dulge,  but  the  Chinese  Government  is  not  quite  wax  in  the 
hands  of  imperious  foreigners,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  the  French  diplomacy  should  succeed.  If  it  fails,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  French  nominee  to  secure  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  Anamites  without  a  regular  French  conquest  of  the 
whole  country.  _ 

On  Friday  week,  Lord  Fortescne  asked  a  remarkable  ques¬ 
tion.  He  inquired  of  the  Government,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
whether  they  would  consider  the  practicability  of  introducing 
into  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  some  provision  for  alleviat¬ 
ing  the  great  hardship  suffered  by  the  family  of  any  clergyman, 
“  if  he  died  while  occupying  his  glebe,  as  many  clergymen  had 
latterly  found  themselves  reluctantly  compelled  to  do.”  Amidst 
shouts  of  laughter.  Lord  Carlingford  replied  that  he  believed  he 
understood  Lord  Fortescue’s  drift, — i.e.,  we  suppose,  that  the 
excellent  though  ungrammatical  Earl  had  intended  to  indicate 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  clergyman  had  undertaken  to 
farm  his  own  glebe,  not,  as  his  words  said,  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  die, — but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  introduce  into  a  Bill  intended  to  give  tenants 
compensation  for  their  improvements,  provisions  for  alleviating 
the  difficulties  of  freeholders, — which,  of  course,  all  clergymen 
are  in  relation  tc  their  own  glebe  lands,  when  they  cultivate 
those  lands  themselves.  So  poor  Lord  Fortescue  was  “reluct¬ 
antly  compelled  ”  to  take  nothing  but  the  shout  of  laughter  for 
his  pains.  _ 

On  Friday  week,  also,  the  English  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill 
passed  through  Committee  in  the  Lords  with  a  few  inconsiderable 
amendments,  mischievous  in  temper  rather  than  important  in 
effect, — amendments  calculated  to  take  off  all  the  grace  of  the 
measure,  if  this  very  mild  measure  can  be  considered  likely 
to  be  credited  with  any  grace  by  the  tenant-farmers  even 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  first  went  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  have  discussed  the  few  amendments  insisted 
on  by  Lord  Salisbury  elsewhere,  and  indicated  how  petty 
the  spirit  seems  to  have  been  in  which  they  were  passed. 
But  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  even  if  all  of  them  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons, — which  they  certainly  will  not 
be,— they  would,  if  properly  dealt  with  by  the  administrators 
of  the  measure,  greatly  affect  the  value  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
rather  as  indicating  a  wish  to  press  every  legal  advantage  against 
the  tenants,— and  therefore  as  imposing  on  the  valuers  a  land¬ 
lord’s  bias, — than  as  weighty  amendments  in  themselves,  that 
the  mischief  of  these  petty  incisions  iu  the  measure  consists. 
On  Monday,  the  Scotch  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  treated 
by  their  Lordships  iu  much  the  same  fashion,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  being  the  leading  Tory  of  the  day,  and  displaying  what 
he  is  said  to  have  himself  spokeu  of  as  “a  cordial  reluctance” 
to  accept  the  spirit  of  the  Bill. 

Mi.  Forster  attended  on  Wednesday  the  inaugural  banquet 
of  the  Stonehouse  Liberal  Association,  which  has  been  formed 


to  promote  the  candidature  of  his  son,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and 
Mr.  Medley,  for  DevonpoH  at  the  next  election.  Mr.  Forster 
had  to  answer  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  seized  the 
occasion  to  exhort  the  House  of  Lords  to  such  a  change  in  its- 
policy  as  would  render  it  possible  for  a  Liberal  Government  to 
introduce  measures  into  the  Upper  House  without  thereby 
endangering  the  chance  of  their  passing  the  Lower  House. 
Speaking  of  Lord  Granville’s  pluck  in  leading  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  majority  against  him,  he  told  a  story  of  Lord 
Granville’s  school  days,  when  he  had  to  fight  a  much  bigger 
boy  than  himself.  He  knew  there  was  no  chance  for  him 
eventually,  but  he  also  knew  that  if  he  could  keep  up  the  fight,, 
however  often  he  was  knocked  down,  till  the  bell  rang  for  school, 
he  should  not  be  regarded  as  actually  beaten.  So  he  kept  up 
the  fight  till  the  bell  rang,  though  repeatedly  knocked  down, 
and  was  not  actually  beaten.  That,  said  Mr.  Forster,  was 
exactly  what  Lord  Granville  has  to  do  now  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  is  constantly  knocked  over,  but  he  keeps  up  the 
fight  till  the  bell  rings  and  wakes  up  public  feeling,  and  so  he  is. 
never  “  actually  beaten.”  As  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Forster  was  by  no  means  despondent.  He  believed  heartily  in 
the  expedient  of  division  of  labour  amongst  Committees,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
losing  influence  in  the  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
as  to  the  London  Press,  there  never  was  a  time,  he  said,  when 
so  much  space  was  given  in  provincial  journals  to  the  debates 
in  the  Commons,  as  at  present. 

In  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  Forster  spoke  again  in  support 
of  a  resolution  expressing  confidence  in  the  Government,  and 
devoted  his  speech  chiefly  to  the  coming  Reform  Bill,  its  dangers- 
and  its  safeguards.  He  was  in  favour  of  grouping  the  smaller 
boroughs,  rather  than  disfranchising  them,  and  of  separating 
the  constituencies  as  much  as  possible  into  constituencies  with 
only  one  Member  each,  instead  of  applying  what  is  called  the- 
minority  principle  to  constituencies  with  three  and  four 
Members.  Mr.  Forster  thought  that  the  great  dangers  of 
democracy  in  England,  were  the  too  hasty  formation  of 
an  impulsive  opinion,  and  the  mischievous  power  of  wire¬ 
pullers  such  as  control  the  elections  in  the  United 
States.  He  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  public 
opinion  taking  final  action  too  rapidly,  and  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  politics  becoming  in  any 
sense  a  business, — and  therefore  he  opposed  the  payment  of 
Members,  except,  indeed,  such  payment  of  Members  as  con¬ 
stituencies,  to  their  great  honour,  contrive  to  effect  for  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  happen  to  know  good  and  able  men  who- 
could  not,  without  some  payment,  afford  to  go  into  Parliament. 
The  speech  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  sagacious  one,  and  will 
do  something,  we  hope,  towards  converting  Devonport  to- 
Liberalism  at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Forster  made  a  very  striking  speech  at  Devonport  on 
Thursday,  in  which  he  heartily  supported  not  only  the  present 
Administration,  but  the  present  Administration  of  Ireland,  as 
one  that  had  made  very  great  changes  for  the  better  even  since 
his  own  resignation  of  office.  He  spoke  with  great  cordiality  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Tramways  and  Emigration  Bill,  and  even  of 
the  experiment  in  “  migration,”  as  an  experiment  that  ought  to 
be  tried,  though  he  did  not  ignore  its  great  difficulties.  Mr. 
Forster  ridiculed  the  idea  of  looking  for  “  gratitude  ”  from 
Ireland.  The  Laud  Act  was  not  a  measure  for  which  gratitude 
should  be  expected.  It  was  simply  a  measure  of  justice.  Of 
disunion  between  Ireland  and  England,  Mr.  Forster  spoke  as  of 
an  all  but  absolute  impossibility. 

The  choleraic  epidemic  is  now  declining  rapidly  in  Egypt, 
unless  it  be  at  Alexandria,  whei'e  it  appears  to  have  reached  its 
worst  ou  Monday  or  Tuesday.  In  an  important  letter  written  to 
Wednesday’s  Times,  by  Dr.  Mouat,  the  eminent  Anglo-Indian 
physician,  that  high  authority  on  all  Asiatic  diseases  supports  the 
viewthrownout  fiveweeks  ago  in  these  columns,  that  the  epidemic 
in  Egypt,  though  of  a  choleraic  type,  is  not  genuine  Asiatic- 
cholera,  but  a  species  of  remittent  choleraic  fever  resembling  it  in 
■many  of  its  symptoms,  though  it  requires  a  somewhat  different 
mode  of  treatment,  and  runs  a  distinct  course.  Dr.  Mouat  believes 
it  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  it  has  not  been  imported  from 
India,  and  that  it  is  endemic  in  Egypt  and  of  a  malarious 
character,  due  probably  to  the  filth  and  bad  drainage  of  the 
Egyptian  towns.  He  says  that  he  never  knew  cholera  when 
brought  from  India,  of  which  he  has  watched  many  instances) 
iu  three  separate  voyages  of  his  own,  fail  to  disappear  at  sea. 
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He  lias  studied  Asiatic  cholera  in  Paris,  in  London,  aud  in 
Alexandria,  and  wherever  it  breaks  out  it  is  always  absolutely 
the  same.  Dr.  Mouat  has  no  expectation  that  this  epidemic  will 
-visit  Europe.  _ 

Talking  of  cholera,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  more  generally 
known  than  it  is  that  a  great  many  patients  have  been  cured 
after  passing  into  the  apparently  hopeless  condition  which  is 
spoken  of  as  “  collapse.”  Dr.  T.  M.  Lownds,  a  retired  Indian 
Surgeon-Major  of  the  Bombay  Army,  who  had  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  treating  cholera  of  the  worst  type  in  India,  has  shown, 
in  a  little  paper  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for 
November,  1881,  that  cholera  patients  in  collapse,  if  fed  with 
Liebig’s  raw  soup,  which  passes  into  the  blood  without  digestion 
and  therefore  without  making  any  demands  on  the  digestive 
system,  may  be  cured  even  when  collapse  has  apparently  set  in 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  raw  soup  is  given.  Treated 
thus,  the  collapse  disappears,  though  the  disease  often  runs  on 
for  two  or  three  days  more,  the  collapse  being  really  due  to 
inanition.  _ 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Cetewayo  is  alive 
^and  recovering,  and  we  now  hear  that  Usibepu,  after  defeating 
'Cetewayo,  has  in  his  turn  been  heavily  defeated  by  the  Usutus, 
in  a  pitched  battle  lasting  two  days,  and  accompanied  by  great 
slaughter.  The  Usutus  side  with  Cetewayo.  Usibepu  is 
said  to  have  escaped  on  horseback  and  asked  assistance  of  John 
Dunn,  who  refused,  however,  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  a 
losing  cause.  Cetewayo,  therefore,  may  have  returned  not  only 
do  life,  but  to  influence. _ 

The  Benefit  Penny  Bank,  17  Bloomsbury  Street,  which  was 
alleged  to  have  a  guarantee  fund  of  £20,000,  fully  subscribed, 
and  exclusively  applicable  for  the  protection  of  depositors,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  riot  this  week,  in  consequeuce  of 
the  failure  of  the  depositors  to  recover  their  deposits,  when  they 
went  to  demand  them.  It  was  stated  that  the  Penny  Bank  had 
transferred  its  deposits  to  the  City  and  Provincial  Bank,  and 
a  circular  was  issued  by  the  former  bank,  stating  that  as 
nil  the  depositors  had  applied  at  once,  and  as  their  balance  was 
only  recoverable  by  weekly  instalments,  the  depositors  could 
only  be  paid  in  the  same  way.  The  depositors,  who  had  counted 
on  the  £20,000  guarantee  fund,  and  who  did  not  like  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  repayment  by  weekly  instalments,  invaded  the  empty 
bank  on  Wednesday  and  wrecked  it, — a  somewhat  useless  dis¬ 
play  of  wrath.  But  it  seems  certain  that  if  Penny  Banks 
stop  payment,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  less  patience  and 
long-suffering  amongst  their  creditors  than  there  has  usually 
been  amongst  creditors  of  Banks  of  a  higher  class.  A  really 
popular  constituency  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  inflict 
■capital  punishment  for  the  defalcations  of  those  who  make 
away  with  their  property,  instead  of  such  comparatively  mild 
measures  as  our  Bankruptcy  law  authorises. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Lymington  has  given  notice 
that  he  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  early 
next  Session  to  the  power  of  sale  exercised  by  the  Crown  over 
foreshores,  manors,  and  moorlands,  and  to  move  a  resolution, 
which  resolution  will,  of  course,  be  one  conceived  in  the  general 
sense  of  our  own  remarks  on  the  Southport  foreshore  case,  and  on 
theEsher  Common  case.  The  officialism  of  the  subordinate  mem¬ 
bers  even  of  a  Liberal  Government  is,  as  we  remarked  last  week, 
becoming  so  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  people  in  these 
various  open  spaces  which  are  growing  of  more  importance 
every  day  to  the  health  and  pleasures  of  the  people,  that  good 
unofficial  Liberals  are  bound  to  apply  the  goad  to  the  popular 
•sympathies  of  their  official  colleagues.  Departmental 
Liberalism  is  far  more  difficult  to  produce  than  political 
Liberalism.  And  departmental  Conservatism  has  a  sadly  con¬ 
tagious  influence  over  certain  minds, — such  minds,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  able  Member  for  Liskeard. 

It  is  with  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  that  we  now  turn 
month  after  month  to  the  return  of  agrarian  offences  in  Ireland. 
There  can  be  no  more  consoling  index  to  the  happy  effects  of 
•a  generous  policy  combined  with  firm  administration.  The  latest 
published  return  is  for  the  month  of  June.  It  records  only  three 
■offences  against  the  person.  One,  in  Monaghan,  is  classed  as 
an  assault  endangering  life ;  one,  in  Kerry,  as  an  aggravated 
assault ;  the  third  is  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  murder,  in  Mayo. 
There  are  seventeen  offences  against  property,  and  among  these 
we  deeply  regret  to  see  seven  cases  of  the  loathsome  crime  of 
cattle-maiming,  four  of  these  being  in  Kerry,  which  still  seems 


to  be  the  most  disturbed  of  the  Irish  counties.  There  are  forty- 
seven  offences  against  the  public  peace,  of  which  twenty-seven 
are  threatening  letters  and  notices,  and  fourteen  are  classed 
under  the  heading,  “Injury  to  Property,” — a  somewhat  vague 
description,  considering  that  offences  against  property,  referred 
to  above,  form  a  class  in  themselves.  As  Irish  crime  is  mainly 
agrarian,  the  calendar  of  the  couutry  at  the  present  moment 
would  probably  compare  favourably  with  that  of  either  England 
or  Scotland. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Trevelyan  obtained  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  his  “  Tramways  ”  Bill,  for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
West  of  Ireland,  and  also  consented  to  devote  £50,000  out  of 
the  sum  granted  for  emigration  to  an  experiment  in  migration, 
— that  is,  to  the  removal  of  the  starving  Irish  peasantry  to  other 
land  in  Ireland  capable  of  better  cultivation,  so  far  as  such 
land  can  be  found.  If  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  any  real  hope  of  the 
success  of  that  experiment,  we  are  glad  that  he  has  consented 
to  try  it.  If  it  be  a  mere  concession  to  popular  pressure  against 
the  secret  convictions  of  the  Irish  Administration,  we  regret  it 
as  one  of  those  blunders  which  are  fruitful  of  other  blunders, 
because  they  show  the  Irish  Members  the  squeezability  of  the 
Administration.  We  trust,  however,  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
found  some  reason  to  change  his  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  at 
least  a  limited  success. 

A  very  strange  and  dreadful  fivefold  murder  was  committed 
by  William  Gouldstone,  blacksmith,  on  Wednesday  week  (August 
8th),  at  8  Courtney  Place,  St.  James’s  Street,  Walthamstow. 
His  wife  had  recently  had  twins,  and  either  this  event,  or  other 
facts  not  at  present  known  to  us,  appeared  to  have  driven  the 
man  to  desperation.  While  his  wife  was  still  lying  ill,  he  came 
home  and  drowned  his  three  eldest  boys,  and  then,  going  into 
her  room,  struck  the  newly-born  infants  who  were  lying  on  her 
breast,  so  that  they  also  died  in  a  day  or  two.  The  man  makes 
no  attempt  to  deny  or  excuse  his  crime.  When  charged  with  it, 
he  said,  “  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right ;  I  did  it.  Now  I  am  happy. 
I  did  it  like  a  man,  too.”  The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  the  father  iu  each  of  the  five  cases,  and 
the  Crown  has  taken  up  the  prosecution.  Of  course,  the  only 
conceivable  defence  would  be  a  presumption  of  insanity,  of  which 
at  present  there  is  no  evidence,  except, — if  that  be  evidence, — the 
complete  unconcern  and  stolid  self-satisfaction  of  the  prisoner. 
The  man  is  only  t.venty-six  years  old. 

The  Deanery  of  Exeter  being  now  vacant,  we  wish  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  give  it  to  Canon  Stubbs.  He  is  just  the  mau  for  a 
Deanery,  and  would  teach  the  world  far  more  by  means  of  such 
books  as  he  could  write  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Deanery  at 
Exeter,  than  he  ever  will  from  his  Professor’s  chair  or  his 
Cauon’s  stall.  Canon  Stubbs  especially  deserves  recognition  by 
the  Government  for  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  favour 
of  a  Christian  policy  on  the  Eastern  Question. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  is  admitted  now  on  all  hands  to  be 
in  a  hopeless  condition. 

We  hear  with  lively  pleasure  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
is  now  at  last  thought  to  be  iu  a  good  way  to  recover.  He  has 
hung  between  life  and  death  for  upwards  of  a  month,  but  there 
now  seems  every  reason  to  hope  that  his  great  eloquence,  abili¬ 
ties,  and  manliness  will  exert  then-  influence  amongst  us  for 
mauy  years  to  come.  Moreover,  a  strong  man  who  has  hung 
so  long  between  life  and  death,  if  he  really  recovers,  is  apt 
to  be  much  less  careful  of  conventional  formuke  than  those  who 
have  never  been  annealed  by  physical  aud  mental  suffering  of 
this  stern  kind.  We  want  that  sort  of  strength  among  our 
Bishops. 

The  statistics  of  insanity  and  idiocy  in  the  United  States  are 
very  curious,  females  showing  a  great  many  more  cases  of 
insanity  than  males,  and  males  a  great  many  more  cases  of 
idiocy  than  females.  Of  91,997  insane  people,  44,408  are 
males,  and  47,589  are  females;  while  of  70,895  idiots,  45,309 
are  males,  and  only  31,580  are  females.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  iu  the  United  States  at  all  events,  the  female  sex  is  much 
more  subject  to  violent  mental  disease,  while  the  male  sex  is 
much  more  subject  to  imbecility.  Is  that  true,  wo  wonder,  of 
insanity  and  idiocy  in  Europe  ? 

Bank  Bate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  99]  {]  to  100  A* 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  IRISH  MEMBERS  AND  THE  CRIMES  ACT. 

nTHIE  Irish  emeute  of  Monday  night  was  one  of  the  most 
I  disheartening  events  to  the  friends  of  Ireland  which  has 
occurred  during  the  present  year.  Stated  shortly,  its  drift  is 
this, — that  the  Irish  leaders  do  not  condemn,  and  even  lend  by 
their  language  the  clearest  sanction  to,  the  disgraceful  imputa¬ 
tions  made  on  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  that  they  are 
using  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  not  to  put  down  murder 
in  Ireland,  but  rather  to  fill  the  prisons  with  unfairly- 
tried  and  often  innocent  Irish  peasants  ;  that  they  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  obtain  accusations,  whether  false 
or  true,  that  they  may  detain  the  persons  accused  in  prison, 
while  they  try  and  persuade  them  that  their  accomplices  have 
sworn  away  their  lives,  and  that  they  may  just  as  well 
confess  freely  their  whole  guilt,  and  give  up  the  names  of  the 
partners  of  that  guilt.  Nay,  Mr.  Harrington  was  not  ashamed  to 
accuse  Lord  Spencer  of  ordering  the  execution  of  a  man  (Myles 
Joyce)  knowing  him  to  be  innocent,  though,  when  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Committees  was  about  to  insist  on  his  withdrawing 
that  most  false  accusation,  he  substituted  for  it  the  different 
accusation  that  Lord  Spencer  had  in  his  hands  the  materials 
for  convincing  himself  of  the  innocence  of  Myles  Joyce,  if  he 
would  only  have  used  those  materials.  And  what,  after  those 
violent  and  monstrous  accusations,  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  lan¬ 
guage  ?  He  expressed  his  disbelief  that  the  Crimes  Act 
had  been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  Ireland,  and  denied  that  it  had  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  He  maintained  that  “  the  Crimes  Act  had  been  used, 
in  a  way  it  was  impossible  to  describe,  for  the  unexampled 
oppression  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people  of  the  country,” 
and  he  did  not  even  disavow  or  condemn  what  his  Irish 
colleague  had  said  as  to  Lord  Spencer’s  conduct  in  permitting 
the  law  to  take  its  course  with  Myles  Joyce.  Everything  said 
by  the  Irish  party,  in  fact,  had  the  effect  of  expressing  and 
strengthening  the  popular  prejudice  in  Ireland  against  the 
justice  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  of 
intensifying  the  belief  that  those  honourable  men, — among  the 
noblest  of  their  class  in  Parliament, — catch  at  every  excuse 
for  putting  an  Irishman  in  prison  and  keeping  him  in  prison, 
and  care  nothing  at  all  for  the  protection  of  the  peasantry 
against  such  cruel  outrages  as  the  Maamtrassna  and  other 
analogous  murders.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Parnell,  while 
denying  in  words  that  there  was  any  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Members  towards  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
guilty  people  to  justice,  went  on  to  echo  all  their  accusations 
as  to  the  use  made  of  the  Crimes  Act  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
taining  innocent  persons,  and  betraying  them  into  admissions 
founded  on  false  rumours  of  treachery. 

And  yet  the  Home-rule  League  itself  put  forth  a  reso¬ 
lution,  on  the  day  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  had 
become  generally  known,  calling  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
afford  every  facility  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers, — 
which  was,  in  reality,  an  exhortation  to  those  who  knew  the 
guilty  persons  to  give  their  secret  up.  Now,  however,  no  one 
who  has  followed  that  advice  receives  the  smallest  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  popular  Irish  party.  Carey,  who  was  a  hero 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  party,  before  he  confessed,  has  be¬ 
come  a  villain  almost  too  atrocious  to  be  named  since  he  gave  the 
clue  to  the  detection  of  the  plot  which  the  Home-rule  League 
exhorted  Irishmen  to  expose.  Again,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  Mr.  Davitt  put  out  on  the  very  mox'row  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  assassinations  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ex¬ 
pressing  their  personal  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  stating  that 
till  the  murderers  were  brought  to  justice  a  stain  would  “  sully 
our  country’s  name.”  Well,  now  the  murderers  have  been 
brought  to  justice,  and  other  murderers  equally  guilty  have  been 
brought  to  justice  too.  But  the  very  people  who  exhorted  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  lend  the  promptest  aid  in  bringing  them  to 
justice,  do  nothing  but  throw  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of 
every  scrap  of  evidence  given  against  the  assassins,  and  assail  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  unveil  conspiracy  and  punish 
murder  with  the  most  detestable  insinuations  as  to  their 
motives,  and  the  most  open  distrust  of  their  desire  to  shield 
any  but  the  rich  and  powerful  from  terror  and  wrong.  This 
is  all  thoroughly  heart-breaking.  Every  crime  whose  author 
is  detected  seems  to  be  the  occasion  for  new  reproaches  on  the 
part  of  the  very  men  who  expressed  their  burning  desire  for 
its  detection,  while  as  yet  it  was  concealed.  Of  course,  we  know 
the  explanation  of  all  this.  We  know  that  the  Irish  Members 


would  profess  in  the  abstract  the  utmost  delight  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  author  of  a  crime,  but  that  when  he  is  detected' 
through  the  agency  of  an  English  Administration  they  are- 
always  consumed  with  a  deep  disbelief  that  the  English 
Administration  have  come  upon  the  right  man.  In  a  word, 
the  fact  that  any  criminal  is  detected  bjr  the  machinery  of  the 
English  Government  seems  to  them  far  more  convincing 
evidence  that  he  is  the  wrong  man,  than  the  evidence  elicited 
can  possibly  be  that  he  is  the  right  man.  Irish  Members 
are  most  anxious  for  the  detection  of  criminals — by  any 
other  conceivable  modes  than  those  which  actually  exist.  But 
as  all  the  modes  for  detecting  them  which  do  in  fact  exist 
are  tainted  with  their  British  origin,  the  Irish  Members- 
are  deep  in  their  incredulity  that  the  methods  employed 
have  been  just,  or  that  even  the  motives  of  those  who  set 
them  in  motion  can  have  been  pure.  In  a  word,  what  it  comes 
to  is  this, — if  Irish  criminals  had  been  detected  by  an  Irish 
Administration,  Ireland  would  have  rejoiced.  As  they  have- 
been  detected  by  a  British  Administration,  Irishmen  will  not 
believe  that  they  are  the  true  criminals,  and  try  to  transfer 
all  the  criminality  from  them  to  the  upright  and  steadfast  men- 
who  have  brought  the  criminals  to  justice.  And  Mr.  Parnell, 
who  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  share  these  passionate 
and  disgraceful  illusions,  is  compelled  to  countenance  them,  in 
order  to  keep  even  a  shred  of  authority  over  his  wild  and 
wayward  party. 

We  call  this  condition  of  things  hopeless,  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  hopeless  from  that  of  the  Nationalist 
party  themselves.  What  they  desire  is  to  make  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  by  the  British  Government  impossible  ;  but 
all  they  are  driving  at  is  a  very  different  thing, — rendering  the 
govei'nment  of  Ireland  by  the  British  Government  on  any 
true  Parliamentary  system,  impossible.  Doubtless,  with  an 
Irish  party  calumniating — for  it  comes  to  that — every  states¬ 
man  who  makes  an  honest  effort  to  put  down  crime  in  Ireland, 
there  is  less  and  less  hope  of  Ireland  being  entrusted  to  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  party  who  carry  on  this  systematic 
practice  of  detraction.  And  worse  than  this,  the  detractors 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  any  Irishman  to  gain  popularity 
in  Ireland  who  does  not  adopt  this  unworthy  attitude.  Any 
one  can  see  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  does  not  really  share 
the  views  of  his  more  advanced  followers  ;  that  he  only  gives 
way  to  them,  because  he  fears  that  he  would  lose  his  power 
in  Ireland,  if  he  opposed  them  and  rebuked  them.  Yet  not 
till  we  see  an  Irish  statesman  who  has  the  courage  to  rebuke 
such  followers  as  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Harrington  and 
Mr.  Healy,  will  it  ever  be  on  the  cards  that  Ireland  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  popular  Irish  patriot  to  admin¬ 
ister-.  Where  is  the  popular  Irishman  with  the  courage 
requisite  to  tell  the  truth  about  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  ?  Wherever  an  Irishman  who  will  tell  the  truth 
about  those  truly  high-minded  men  is  to  be  found,  he  is 
a  man  certain,  unfortunately,  at  the  present  moment  to 
be  howled  down  in  Ireland.  And  yet,  England  never  can  and 
never  ought  to  give  up  Ireland  to  the  administration  of  men 
who  have  behaved  as  the  extreme  Irish  party  have  behaved, 
during  the  present  Session  and  the  last. 

In  the  next  place,  the  situation  is  equally  hopeless  from  the 
English  point  of  view.  We  Liberals  do  not  want  excuses  for 
governing  Ireland  without  the  support  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party.  Nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  our  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  contrary  to  every  tradition  we  have.  Yet, 
how  are  we  to  hand  over  Ireland  to  the  mercy  of 
such  a  party  as  that  which  Mr.  Parnell  now  leads,  a  party 
which  we  are  told, — and  we  fear  not  without  truth, — will  be 
swelled  in  numbers,  and  become  rather  more  than  less  virulent 
in  tone  than  it  is  now,  after  the  next  general  election  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  co-operate  with  such  a  party, — a  party  that, 
instead  of  supporting  the  best  Englishmen  in  their  best  acts, 
tries  to  make  government  by  good  Englishmen  with  a  Liberal 
policy  more  and  more  impossible  every  day  in  Ireland  ?  If  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  popular  party  commanded  the  confidence  of 
moderate  Englishmen,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  hope.  But 
when  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  has  to  make  himself  appear 
worse  than  he  is,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  keeping  his  popu¬ 
larity  in  Ireland,  the  moral  gulf  between  the  two  countries 
must  continue  to  grow  wider  and  wider,  while  for  that  very 
reason  it  becomes  less  and  less  possible,  on  any  righteous 
principle  at  all,  for  England  to  throw  off  Ireland,  and  to  leave 
to  the  party  of  violence  the  opportunity  of  extinguishing  their 
quarrel  with  the  reasonable  minority  by  suppressing  that 
reasonable  minority  itself.  As  yet,  the  prospect  in  Ireland  is 
all  darkness.  We  can  only  do  what  is  right,  and  leave  the 
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future  to  the  only  power  competent  to  bring  good  out  of  what 
looks  like  unmixed  evil. 


MR.  FORSTER  ON  EGYPT. 

IN  Mr.  Forster’s  otherwise  admirable  speech  of  Thursday 
last  at  Devonport,  there  is  a  passage  apparently  favouring 
not  only  an  early  evacuation  of  Egypt,  but  a  complete  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  policy  of  keeping  up  English  influence  over 
that  country,  which  surprises  and  disappoints  us  greatly.  lie  said 
of  his  son,  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Devonport,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  had  made  some  remarks  on  Wednesday  which  he  himself 
had  thought  not  badly  expressed,  “  with  regard  to  how  earnest 
we  ought  to  be  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  as  soon  as  possible,”  and 
then  he  went  on  thus  : — “  I  entirely  agree  with  that  view,  but 
I  must  say  this  much — we  went  to  Egypt  certainly  to  protect 
our  interests.  I  think  we  were  bound  to  do  so.  We  did  not 
go  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  good  government  to 
Egypt.  If  there  had  been  no  Suez  Canal  and  no  road  to 
India,  I  suppose  we  should  not  have  thought  it  was  our 
duty  to  go  to  Egypt.  We  went  there  because  our  interests 
were  engaged.  We  cannot  go  anywhere  without  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  going  with  us  ;  we  put  down  the  rebellion  there, 
and.  we  are  now  trying  to  give  them  good  government.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  duty  imposed  on  us,  and  I  think  every  one 
agrees  with  us  on  that  point.  The  difference  may  be  to  what 
extent  we  are  to  proceed  in  that  trial,  and  to  see  that  good 
government  really  follows  the  attempt.  There  is  only  one 
remark  I  want  to  make,  that  which  is,  perhaps,  lost  sight  of 
by  the  newspapers  and  by  many  persons  who  speak  on  this 
subject.  It  is  that  if  we  leave  Egypt  alone  with  a  good  govern¬ 
ment,  or  with  the  officials  we  have  got  appointed,  and  do  not 
at  the  same  time  make  up  our  minds  to  leave  the  Egyptian 
people  entirely  at  liberty  and  unfettered  in  dealing  with  these 
officials,  we  put  the  Government  in  a  position  which  is  some¬ 
what  dangerous  for  any  Government,  and  more  dangerous  for 
an  Oriental  Government  than  for  any  other  Government.  We 
remove  from  them  the  check  against  misgovernment.  If 
by  the  force  we  have  behind  the  rulers  there  we  make 
rebellion  impossible,  we  really  take  upon  ourselves  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  government  which  is  thus  conducted.”  If 
we  understand  that  passage  correctly,  it  comes  to  the  same  view 
as  that  which  Mr.  John  Morley  has  advocated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  the  Press,  that  we  ought 
to  give  Egypt  what  the  Government  are  pleased  to  call  a  fair 
start — on  a  path,  remember,  altogether  unlike  that  of  any 
genuine  Oriental  Government — and  that,  having  given  her 
this  “  fair  start  ”  on  a  line  which  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
political  genius  of  a  Mahommedan  and  Oriental  Government 
to  persevere  in,  we  should  abandon  Egypt  to  her  own  devices, 
and  let  the  “  fair  start  ”  come  to  a  close  in  that  foul  end  to 
which  all  such  experiments  are  fated  from  the  beginning.  All 
we  can  say,  in  answer  to  that  view,  is  that  a  “  fair  start  ”  on  a 
course  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  uncontrolled  Mahom¬ 
medan  genius,  is  no  fair  start  at  all,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  given  if  it  were  not  to  be  sustained  by  the  same 
force  by  which  it  was  given.  What  would  be  said  if 

we  acted  in  the  same  manner  in  India, — if  we  set  up 
there  a  semi-constitutional  government  under  a  number 
of  Native  Princes,  got  a  fair  code  of  laws  translated  into  a 
number  of  different  Indian  languages,  organised  for  each  State 
a  native  army  and  police,  and  then  made  our  exit  from  India, 
boasting  to  all  the  world  that  we  had  given  India  a  “  fair 
start  ?”  Would  it  not  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  we  should 
have  done  much  better  to  leave  India  entirely  alone  than  to 
force  upon  her  a  system  of  government  quite  unlike  any  for 
which  her  own  history  had  paved  the  way,  and  then  to  abandon 
her  to  the  chance  that  she  would  quietly  run  on  in  the  artificial 
grooves  made  for  her  by  European  civilisation  ?  Surely  it  is 
evident  to  all  the  world  that  if  the  grafting  of  English 
ideas  of  justice  and  freedom  and  commerce  are  to  bear  any 
fruit  at  all  in  Oriental  States,  they  must  be  supported  steadily 
by  the  Power  that  grafts  them,  or  that  they  will  result 
in  nothing  but  confusion.  What  Mr.  Forster  seems 
to  advocate  is  the  grafting  on  Egypt  of  what  is,  for  Egypt, 
a  highly  artificial  system  of  government, — a  government 
conducted  by  Europeans, — and  then  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  any  support  of  that  highly  artificial  system,  lest  we 
should  be  found  to  be  making  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
gross  injustice  of  European  administrators.  Surely  you  might 
almost  as  well  advocate  the  setting  of  a  watch  in  motion  by 
the  use  of  a  fine  mainspring,  and  then  the  removal  of  the 
mainspring,  in  the  hope  that  everything  would  go  on  just  as 


if  it  were  there.  It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  if  a  Euro¬ 
pean  system  be  grafted  on  Egypt,  and  that  European  system 
be  unrighteously  administered,  those  who  grafted  it  on 
the  country  would  be  responsible  for  it,  especially  if  they 
supported  it  without  taking  care  to  regulate  it.  ”  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  we  ought  to  revise  and  regulate  more  or  less 
generally,  any  system  that  we  support ;  and  that  if  we  do 
not,  we  shall  be  justly  responsible  for  all  the  evil  it  works. 
But  then  it  is  equally  true  that  if  we  first  set  up  an  alien 
system,  and  then  leave  it  calmly  to  collapse,  which  is  the 
policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Morley,  and,  if  we  understand  him 
rightly,  by  Mr.  Forster  also,  we  shall  have  been  quite  as  guilty 
of  introducing  a  demoralising  anarchy,  and  even  more  guilty  of 
intellectual  imbecility.  Who  can  imagine  that  such  a  system  as 
Lord  Dufferin  has  established  will  go  on  satisfactorily  without 
any  support  from  without  ?  Our  experienced  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hilary  Skinner,  says  most  truly  that  the  danger  of  an  Islamic 
rising  in  Egypt  is  always  considerable  ;  and  for  our  parts,  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  question  that  if  the  Egyptian  soldiers  once 
get  clearly  the  conviction  that  whatever  might  happen,  Great 
Britain  would  look  on  calmly,  and  take  no  steps  to  interfere, 
it  would  be  not  simply  probable,  but  certain.  It  is  the  strong 
impression  made  by  our  peremptory  interference,  and  the  belief 
that,  if  occasion  were  given  for  it,  the  same  interference 
would  be  repeated,  and  that  conviction  only  that  keeps 
down  Mahommedan  fanaticism  in  Egypt,  and  renders  the 
country  so  amenable  to  a  very  small  British  force.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  if  this  conviction  remains,  the  Government 
would  be  amenable,  and  would  respect  all  Sir  E.  Baring’s 
suggestions,  even  if  we  had  no  force  in  Egypt  at  all.  But 
if  once  the  conviction  is  inspired  that  we  have  departed 
and  departed  finally,  for  good  or  evil,  Sir  E.  Baring  would 
be  about  as  useful  to  prevent  the  rise  in  Egypt  of  another 
Arabi,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  without  Great  Britain  at  his  back 
would  be  to  prevent  the  rise  in  Ireland  of  another  Wolfe 
Tone. 

The  arguments  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  and  as  we  are  sorry 
to  observe,  of  Mr.  Forster  himself,  would  have  been  very 
sound  arguments,  so  far  as  they  go,  against  any  kind  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  Egypt,  unless  indeed  one  solely  for  the  protection 
and  guardianship  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Suez  railroad. 
An  interference  of  that  kind  might  be  justified,  of  course,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sheer  self-interest,  or  concern  for  the 
interests  of  Europe.  But  any  further  setting  to  rights  of 
Egyptian  politics  was  wholly  indefensible  unless  the  force  which 
undertook  it  were  to  be  used  to  support  it.  You  cannot  use¬ 
fully  interfere  to  graft  European  institutions  on  a  Mahommedan 
State,  unless  your  interference  is,  however  moderate  in  char¬ 
acter,  to  be  steadily  sustained.  You  interfere  for  objects  which 
the  Mahommedan  ruler  hardly  understands,  and  for  which  he 
does  not  care  a  single  straw.  Those  objects,  no  doubt,  concern 
the  welfare  of  a  large  population  ;  but  then,  the  welfare  of  the 
population  in  that  sense,  is  not  what  the  Oriental  ruler  desires, 
and  he  probably  believes  that  the  people  would  be  better  off 
if  they  were  governed  as  his  predecessors  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  govern  them.  He  will  submit,  and  submit  with  a 
good  grace,  to  pressure  which  he  knows  to  be  irresistible, 
and  will  not  even  wait  for  its  application,  if  he  is  con¬ 
fident  that  it  is  ready  prepared.  But  to  expect  him 
to  become  a  moral  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  European 
statesmen,  just  because  he  has  submitted  to  them  under  the 
conviction  that  submission  was  obviously  the  wise  policy, 
is  not  rational, — is  even  absurd.  It  would  have  been  far 
better,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  confined  our  interference  to  the 
Canal  and  the  Railway,  than  to  have  raised  hopes  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  people  of  a  class  of  reforms  which  we  never  intended  to 
carry  through, — to  have  given  a  t;  fair  start  ”  to  a  system 
which  cannot  have  a  fair  start  at  all,  except  under  a  guarantee 
from  outside.  We  thoroughly  detest  the  Jingo  policy  and  the 
Jingo  ideas.  But  we  do  with  all  our  hearts  pity  the  poor 
Egyptians,  wish  to  alleviate  their  miseries,  and  believe  that 
there  is  now  before  us  a  legitimate  and  great  opportunity  of 
succeeding  in  so  doing.  Probably,  destiny  will  be  too  strong 
for  the  laissez-faire  party.  Radicals  may  preach  the  duty  of 
leaving  Egypt,  and  watching  with  perfect  unconcern  the  rapid 
running-down  of  all  the  agencies  for  good  which  we  have  set 
on  foot,  but  preaching  and  practice  are  not  the  same.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  will  listen  benignantly  to  the  laissez-faire  doctrine,  till 
they  see  it  beginning  to  produce  disaster  and  disorganisation. 
Then  the  cry  goes  forth  that  it  is  simply  evading  a  plain  duty 
to  let  good  work  be  wasted ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  non¬ 
intervention  policy  is  condemned  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
effects  no  more  harm  than  any  false  start  is  calculated 
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to  produce.  There  never  was  a  people  so  little  likely  to  sit 
quietly  looking  on,  while  all  their  good  work  is  being  undone, 
as  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  LORDS  ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS 

BILL. 

IORD  SALISBURY  cannot  bear  to  give  with  a  good  grace. 

_J  In  the  case  of  this  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  which 
no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  regards  as  anything  but  the 
most  moderate  of  measures,  he  might  have  very  well 
enjoined  on  his  followers  to  earn,  if  possible,  some  small  stock 
of  that  supererogatory  merit  on  which  he  will  certainly 
have  to  draw  freely  enough  nest  Session,  if  he  deals  with 
the  Government’s  Reform  Bill  as  Conservatives  in  general 
appear  to  expect.  He  might  at  least  have  posed  before  the 
country  as  saying  to  his  followers,  ‘  See  how  moderate  we 
Peers  are,  when  the  Commons  know  how  to  be  moderate,  too ! 
Here  is  a  Radical  Government  in  power,  and  they  propose  to 
compel  landlords  to  compensate  farmers  for  their  improve¬ 
ments  ;  we  are  almost  all  landlords,  and  are  the  persons  on 
whom  the  cost  of  compensating  them  will  fall ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  brought  in  a  measure  distinguished  by  unexpected 
moderation,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  that  we 
have  accepted  the  measure  in  the  frankest  way,  only  making  a 
few  formal  alterations.’  Surely  Lord  Salisbury  would  have 
been  wise  in  taking  up  this  attitude.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  has  given  the  farmers  good  reason  to  think 
that  he  will  deprive  them  of  any  advantage  he  can,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  thwart 
them  where  he  can,  without  asserting  a  single  principle  for 
which  any  one  even  supposes  that  he  himself  cares  seriously 
to  contend. 

Let  us  see  what  amendments  Lord  Salisbury  used  his 
majority  to  carry.  The  first  was  the  amendment  extending 
to  all  tenants’  improvements  the  condition  already  conceded 
as  regards  draining,  irrigation,  fencing,  and  improvements  of 
that  kind,  that  no  increase  of  return  reasonably  ascribable  to 
the  inherent  qualities  of  the  soil  are  to  be  valued  as  due  to  work 
done  by  the  tenant.  Now,  we  have  always  asserted  the  general 
reasonableness  of  this  condition.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
rich  soil  spoiled  by  water,  or  trodden  down  by  cattle,  might  yield 
indefinitely  more  when  properly  drained  or  fenced  than  a  poor 
soil  would,  if  improved  in  the  same  way,  and  obviously  enough 
the  difference  between  the  effect  produced  on  the  good  sod  and 
the  effect  produced  on  the  poor  soil  ought  to  belong  to  the 
landlord,  not  to  the  tenant.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  all 
improvements,  but  then  there  are  many  kinds  of  improvements 
with  regard  to  which  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  due  to  the  soil  itself  and  what  is  due  to  the  operation 
performed  on  the  soil,  is  almost  hopeless,  especially  as  the 
effect  produced,  whatever  it  is,  is  exhausted  within  a  very 
limited  period.  Such  improvements  are  those  in  the  Third 
Part  of  the  Schedule, — the  higher  manuring  operations, 
boning,  chalking,  clay-burning,  liming,  guanoing  of  land. 
The  good  effects  of  these  operations  i.s  exhausted  within 
a  time  tolerably  well  known,  and  within  that  time  the  attempt 
to  discriminate  what  is  due  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  the 
soil,  and  what  is  due  to  the  artificial  aid  lent  it,  must  be 
highly  conjectural.  Any  effort  to  distinguish  them  will  be 
certainly  regarded  by  the  tenant  as  an  effort  to  deprive  him 
arbitrarily  of  an  increased  production  fairly  earned  by  his  own 
expenditure.  If  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  wise,  he  would  not 
have  endeavoured  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  valuers  to  attempt 
a  discrimination  highly  problematic  in  itself,  and  certain  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  tenant  as  a  mean  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
effect  of  what  he,  by  his  own  expenditure  of  capital,  had 
fairly  earned.  If  a  soil  that  had  previously  yielded  barely 
enough  to  pay  expenses,  yielded  for  some  years  after  such' an 
operation  as  this  a  large  profit,  it  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  difference,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  will  be  due  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  effected  by  the  tenant.  But  Lord  Salisbury  was  inexorable, 
and  defeated  the  Government  by  82  against  51,  on  an  issue 
which  he  must  know  himself  to  be  of  the  smallest  possible 
importance  ;  and,  indeed,  chiefly  important  because  it  betrays 
the  bias  of  the  Tory  Peers.  Lord  Salisbury  will  certainly  not 
venture  to  throw  the  Bill  out,  if  this  amendment  is  dis¬ 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  as  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be  and 
will  be. 

Still  more  foolish  was  the  attack  on  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sioners, — really  on  Sir  James  Caird, — no  doubt  for  having 
advocated  the  cause  of  “  the  sitting  tenant.”  Lord  Salisbury 
moved  an  amendment  to  Clause  1 1  to  the  effect  that  if  any  party 


to  a  dispute  concerning  compensation  arising  under  the  Bill  did 
not  like  the  umpire  appointed  by  the  Land  Commissioners,  then 
the  umpire  should  be  appointed  by  the  “  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Surveyors.’’  This  was  a  mere  slap  in  the  face 
to  Sir  James  Caird.  No  one  has  ever  challenged  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  his  proceedings  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
of  1875,  and  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  have  suggested  that 
he  might  be  fairly  objected  to,  if  Sir  James  Caird  had  not 
endeavoured,  with  all  who  care  for  the  better  class  of  tenants, 
to  find  a  mode  of  satisfying  the  sitting  tenant  that  his  rent  shall 
not  be  unfairly  raised  on  his  own  improvements,  even  though  he 
give  no  notice  to  quit.  We  have  declared  the  problem  to  be,  in 
our  opinion,  an  insoluble  one,  except  by  the  natural  good-feeling 
existing  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  but  none  the  less,  Sir 
James  Caird  would  not  have  been  the  man  he  is,  or  trusted  by 
all  parties  as  he  has  been,  unless  he  had  desired  to  satisfy  the 
sitting  tenant  without  compelling  him  to  give  notice  to  quit. 
This  mere  snap  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  at  Sir  James  Caird  is  very 
childish,  and  again  will  betray  to  the  tenant-farmers,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  the  temper  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  altera¬ 
tions.  Once  more,  there  is  the  attempt  to  water-down  the 
concession  made  in  the  second,  clause  of  the  Bill  to  tenants  who 
have  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Bill  a  class  of  improvements 
for  which  at  present  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  compensated, 
but  for  which  this  Bill  would  concede  them  a  compensation. 
This  i3  to  be  done  by  providing  that  “  no  compensation  shall 
be  claimed  under  Clause  2,  in  contravention  of  any  specific 
agreement  existing  between  the  parties  in  reference  thereto,” 
a  trivial  endeavour  to  provide  against  the  claim  for 
compensation  in  those  few  exceptional  cases  of  hardship 
in  which  the  Bill  is  to  apply  to  improvements  effected 
before  its  passing,  as  in  general  it  will  not  do.  As  the 
Government  said,  the  valuers  are  directed  under  Clause  6 
to  take  into  account  any  set-off  against  the  tenant’s  claim 
which  can  be  shown  by  the  landlord,  and  that  is  sufficient 
guarantee  against  any  abuse  of  this  particular  section. 
But  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  be  satisfied  without  making  it 
plain  in  every  sentence  that  he  regards  the  tenant  as  the 
aggressor,  against  whom  every  conceivable  precaution  is  to  be 
taken  under  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  that  amendment, — to 
which,  like  the  rest,  he  will  certainly  not  care  to  adhere,  if 
the  Government  resist  it, — is  simply  to  tell  the  tenants  how 
profoundly  the  landlords  distrust  them,  and  how  they  desire  to 
shut  out  every  conceivable  loophole  against  their  disposition  to 
rob  the  landlord.  That  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  a  serious  Tory 
leader  should  have  dealt  with  a  Bill  of  this  sort.  Finally,  Lord 
Salisbury  struck  out  the  right  of  the  allotment  men  to  com¬ 
pensation.  As  we  said  last  week,  he  has  this  excuse,  that  the 
right  of  the  allotment  men  for  compensation  may  so  frighten 
small  owners,  that  they  will  grant  no  allotments  after  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  which  would  give  the  allotment  men  a  claim  for 
compensation.  And  that,  doubtless,  would  be  a  very  pernicious 
effect  of  the  clause.  Still,  we  doubt  if  it  will  really  have 
enough  effect  of  this  kind  to  undo  the  good  of  patting  the 
allotment  men  on  the  same  footing  of  justice  as  the  larger 
tenant.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  predict  that  Lord 
Salisbury’s  work  on  Friday  week  will  result — so  far  a3  it  has 
any  result, — only  in  discredit  to  the  Tory  party  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  some  los3  of  dignity  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

nnilE  third  reading  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  the  occasion 
JL  for  a  perfect  rain  of  compliments  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
his  conduct  of  that  Bill  through  the  Grand  Committee.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  compliments  were  thoroughly 
well  deserved.  They  came  as  much  from  Conservatives  as 
from  Liberals,  and  were  the  genuine  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  business  men  towards  a  consummate  master  of  political 
business.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  clear  grasp  of  his  Bill,  his  great 
candour  in  considering  all  the  objections  stated  against  it,  his 
courtesy  in  meeting  those  objections  as  far  as  it  was  practic¬ 
able  for  him  to  do  so,  and  his  skill  in  keeping  the  discussion 
in  the  Grand  Committee  to  the  point,  without  giving  offence 
to  any  one,  have  been  attested  by  all  his  colleagues  on  that 
Committee  ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  expedient  has  succeeded  and  inspired  sanguine  hopes  of 
further  success,  the  credit  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
And  this  will  go  to  his  credit  with  all  parties.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  Conservatives  will  cease  to  fear  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Radicalism  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  first-rate 
man  of  business,  and  a  skilful  mediator  in  business  discussions. 
On  that  account,  they  will  only  fear  his  influence  the  more, — 
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and  very  justly.  But  though  they  may  fear  liis  influence 
the  more,  they  will  doubtless  fear  him  as  a  statesman  less 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  It  is  no  trivial  set-off 
against  what  are  supposed  to  be  revolutionary  views,  that 
they  are  not  so  revolutionary  as  to  absorb  the  man  in 
the  partisan  ;  and  it  is  an  even  greater  set-off  against  such 
views,  that  the  men  who  hold  them  should  be  found  to  be 
candid  and  courteous  towards  political  opponents,  keen  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  as  eager  to  prevent 
their  own  patronage  from  being  badly  used  as  they  would  be 
to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  patronage  of  opponents. 
All  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  shown, — together  with  very  un¬ 
common  capacity  for  business  negotiations, — in  the  Grand  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  therefore  he  has  come  out 
of  it  with  that  new  reputation  which  a  statesman  always  gains 
from  proving  great  administrative  capacity,  and  which  a  young 
and  untried  Liberal  always  gains  from  convincing  the  timid 
party  that  his  attachment  to  advanced  views  does  not  imply 
any  general  flightiness  and  dangerousness  of  purpose,  or  any 
general  irreconcilability  to  the  methods  and  prepossessions  of 
the  cautious  members  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  in  having  taken 
it  up  as  the  leading  idea  of  his  Bankruptcy  Bill  to  fix  a  slur 
on  fraudulent  bankrupts.  That  is  a  thoroughly  sound  moral 
idea,  but  it  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  sound  moral  idea,  but 
also  one  which  Conservatives  regard  with  exceptional  approval 
as  an  outcome  of  Radical  statesmanship.  The  general 
Conservative  notion  of  Radicalism  certainly  is  that  it  is  an 
“  upsetting  ”  creed ;  and,  indeed,  no  Radical  can  deny  that 
he  does  wish  to  upset  some  things  which  exist,  and  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  exist.  But  Radicals  do  not 
wish  to  upset  that  which  exists  and,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  exist,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  that  this  Bill  has  brought  him  out  as  the  champion  of  a 
sound  trade  morality,  and  has  therefore  exhibited  him  to  the 
Conservative  party  as  the  strong  and  skilful  representative  of 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  human  society,  instead  of  as 
the  assailant  of  any  of  those  bulwarks.  This  was  just  wThat 
Mr.  Chamberlain  needed  to  gain  greater  consideration 
from  the  Opposition.  They  knew  him  already  as  a  very 
skilful  and  effective  debater,  but  rather  as  a  debater  in¬ 
clined  to  minimise  what  they  deemed  national  obligations, 
— inclined  to  take  the  side  of  disappointing  the  confidence 
inspired  by  traditional  policy  and  formal  pledges, — than  as  a 
debater  disposed  to  invest  such  obligations  with  new  sacredness, 
and  to  enforce  severe  penalties  against  those  who  make  light  of 
them.  Hence,  his  dexterity  hitherto  has  been  regarded  as 
dangerous  dexterity,  as  dexterity  in  evading  the  meaning 
attached  by  Conservatives  to  the  engagements  of  the  nation 
or  the  State.  But  throughout  these  discussions,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  used  his  swift  and  supple  intellect  for  the 
opposite  purpose,  in  order  to  deepen  the  sense  of  personal 
obligations  in  commerce,  and  to  induce  the  Legislature  to 
brand  with  a  real  stain  those  who  do  not  show  an  adequate 
sense  of  these  obligations.  That  has  given  to  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  display  of  dexterity  a  greater  effect  of  weight  and 
dignity  than  before,  and  enabled  those  who  distrust  him  most 
to  see  in  him  one  who  may  on  occasions  be  something  more 
than  an  underminer  of  existing  institutions, — who  may,  indeed, 
become  what  some  of  the  oldest  of  known  Radicals  used  to 
call  “the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell 
in.”  Probably  no  Member  of  the  Government  has  gained  so 
much  in  reputation  by  the  Session  which  is  all  but  over,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 


THE  IRISH  MIGRATION  SCHEME. 

ATE  sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  naturally 
a  trial  to  reporters,  and  they  certainly  supply  an 
additional  reason  why  some  authorised  record  should  be 
kept  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  Very  often,  no  doubt, 
the  business  done  in  the  small  hours  is  of  no  real 
importance.  Routine  measures  are  carried  a  stage  further, 
in  the  teeth  of  routine  opposition.  When  the  Irish 
Members  go  on  dividing  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  exact  point  on  which  each  division 
is  taken  is  accurately  recorded.  All  these  journeys  into  the 
lobby  make  no  change  in  the  Bill,  and  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
that  no  account  should  be  kept  of  the  change  they  -work  in 
the  temper  of  the  travellers.  Now  and  again,  however',  some¬ 
thing  happens  after  the  majority  of  the  Members  have  gone 
home  to  bed,  in  which  the  public  outside  Parliament  takes  an 
interest,  and  then  it  is  a  little  provoking  that,  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  the  reports  given  in  the 


morning  papers  should  leave  the  reader  in  complete  uncertainty 
as  to  what  has  been  said.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Tramways  and  Public  Companies’  Bill  on  Wednesday 
morning  is  one  of  these  cases.  The  Government  have  been 
greatly  pressed  by  the  Irish  party  to  make  some  provision  for 
relieving  the  congested  districts  in  the  West  of"  Ireland  by 
migration,  as  well  as  by  emigration  ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  is 
believed  to  have  said  in  his  speech  that  he  would  listen  to  this 
proposal.  But  the  different  newspapers  give  quite  different 
versions  of  -what  he  said,  and  as  they  are  all  equally  authori¬ 
tative,  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  considerations  based  on  general 
probabilities  that  we  are  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  The 
conclusion  we  have  come  to  is  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  in  a 
yielding  mood,  and  that  migration  is  to  have  a  trial.  Our 
chief  reason  for  thinking  this  is  that  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Parnell  would  have  allowed  this,  if  the  Government  had 
not  made  some  concession  to  his  conception  of  Irish  wants.  The 
eleventh  clause  of  the  Bill  provides  that  in  the  section  of  the 
Arrears  Act  which  enables  grants  to  be  made  in  aid  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  <£200,000  shall  be  substituted  for  £100,000.  As  to  the 
advantage  of  this  alteration  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
question.  It  will  not  only  allow  of  more  emigrants  being 
sent  out,  but  also  of  those  who  are  sent  out  being  provided 
with  a  better  outfit.  The  highest  sum  that  can  at  present  be 
spent  on  any  one  emigrant  is  £5,  and  by  this  clause  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  raise  this  sum  to  £8.  Unfortunately,  the 
Irish  party  are  pledged  to  oppose  emigration  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  They  have  a  pet  remedy  of  their  own  in  migra¬ 
tion,  and  though  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  probably 
make  against  migration,  the  Members  who  preach  it  are  not  the 
least  disturbed.  They  draw  an  imaginary  picture  of  Ireland, 
and  then  abuse  the  Government  for  not  accepting  it  in  lieu 
of  the  reality.  The  real  picture,  or  what  we  then  believed  to  be 
the  real  picture,  was  painted  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  some  time  ago. 
In  that  we  see  an  Ireland  in  which  all  the  good  land  is  already 
occupied,  and  none  of  the  unoccupied  land  is  good.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  should  have  looked  for  in  a  country  in  which 
the  passion  for  holding  land  has  been  so  keen,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Mr.  Trevelyan’s  description  of  Ireland  outside  the  districts 
along  the  West  Coast  divides  it  into  land  that  is  cultivated 
and  land  that  is  not  cultivated,  and  this  last  he  again  divided 
into  land  of  which  something  might  be  made  by  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  money,  and  land  of  which  nothing  can  be  made 
by  any  expenditure  whatever*.  Of  these  classes,  the  land  that  is 
cultivated  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  already  occupied  ;  while 
as  to  the  land  that  is  incapable  of  improvement,  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  occupying  it.  There  remains  the  land  which  is 
at  once  not  cultivated,  and  capable  of  improvement.  But 
of  this,  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  distinctly  that,  when  im¬ 
proved,  it  can  only  be  used  for  grazing,  and  no  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Irish  grazing  grounds  can  give  occasion 
for  any  large  migration  of  human  beings.  The  contention 
of  the  Irish  party  in  opposition  to  this  view  is  of  a  double 
kind.  Sometimes  they  deny  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  stated 
the  facts  correct^.  A  great  part  of  what  he  sets  down  as 
land  that  can  only  feed  cattle,  they  maintain  to  be  land  that 
can  feed  human  beings.  Of  course,  if  this  were  so,  a  good 
case  for  migration  would  have  been  made  out.  The  over¬ 
population  of  Ireland  would  then  be  simply  a  matter  of  bad 
distribution.  The  people  are  too  close  together  in  one  district 
and  too  far  apart  in  others.  Once  let  them  be  removed  from 
the  part  of  the  island  where  the  soil  will  not  yield  enough  to 
feed  them,  and  be  planted  on  those  waste  lands  which  only 
need  the  application  of  the  spade  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and 
all  will  go  well.  The  other  contention  is  not  so  often  put 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  made  with  great 
plainness  in  a  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s.  Why  should 
the  rich  pastures  for  which  Ireland  is  famous  support  cattle 
only,  and  not  men  ?  The  real  answer  is  obvious  enough, — 
Because  Nebuchadnezzar  has  left  no  imitators.  When  Irish¬ 
men  can  eat  grass,  like  the  ox,  the  great  grazing-farms  may 
profitably  be  broken  up  into  small  holdiugs.  So  long  as  they 
require  a  different  kind  of  food,  grazing-farms  will  be  best 
used  for  their  present  purpose.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all 
the  answer  that  the  Irish  party  gives.  According  to  them, 
the  grazing-farms  do  not  support  human  beings,  because  the 
human  beings  are  not  there  to  be  supported.  Let  the  starving 
peasantry  of  the  West  be  brought  to  these  pastures,  and  they 
will  be  starving  no  longer.  The  spade  and  the  plough  will 
soon  break  up  the  smooth,  green  surface,  and  abundant  crops 
will  repay  the  toil  that  has  brought  the  land  into  cultivation. 
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If  the  Government  are  going  to  spend  £50,000  out  of  the 
£100,000  referred  to  in  this  Bill, — and  even  Mr.  Forster  seems 
to  approve  of  this  experiment  being  made, — our  fear  is  that  one 
or  both  of  two  things  will  happen.  When  the  State  is  wili  ng 
to  lend  money  to  public  companies,  it  is  seldom  long  before 
companies  are  created  to  borrow  it ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if,  in  a  short  time,  there  do  not  exist  associations  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bringing  waste  lands  into  cultivation, 
and  of  changing  lands  now  in  pasture  into  tillage.  It  is  too 
probable  that  both  these  experiments  will  fail.  The  waste 
lands  will  prove  to  be  good  for  nothing  ;  the  pasture  lands  will 
prove  to  be  only  good  for  pasture.  But  if  they  do  fail,  Ireland 
will  not  simply  be  no  better  for  them, — she  will  be  a  little 
the  worse.  Another  hope  will  have  been  disappointed ; 
another  effort  to  set  natural  laws  at  defiance  will  have  met 
with  the  customary  fate  of  such  attempts.  The  Government 
may  see  reason  for  believing  that  money  may  be  spent  in  this 
way  to  more  purpose  than  they  thought  would  be  possible  a 
few  months  back  ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  find 
that  our  fears  are  groundless.  But  if  all  that  they  believe  is 
that  the  Bill  will  pass  if  migration  is  included  among  its 
objects,  and  not  otherwise,  it  will  only  be  one  more  instance 
added  to  the  many  in  which  the  real  welfare  of  Ireland  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  ignorant  or  interested  demands  of  her 
Parliamentary  representatives. 


A  JAMAICA  BITUAL  CASE. 

mHE  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  in  a  Ritual  case,  in 
JL  which  he  was  lately  called  upon  to  intervene,  appears  to 
us  to  afford  a  favourable  example  of  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  such  questions  should  be  approached  by  those  in 
authority.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop  that  one  of 
his  clergy,  Mr.  Deurwaarder,  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Gilnock,  had  set  up  “  a  high  altar,”  and  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  altar  lights,  incense,  wafer-bread,  “  and 
wine  ceremonially  mixed  with  water.”  The  complainants, 
who  seem  to  have  been  members  of  the  congregation,  objected 
to  these  practices,  and  assured  the  Bishop  that  they  represented 
the  general  feeling  of  the  congregation,  “  many  of  whom  would 
withdraw  from  the  church,”  if  the  objectionable  usages  were 
not  given  up.  The  Bishop  assumed,  with  good  reason  as  it 
seems,  that  the  case  was  one  of  genuinely  aggrieved  parish¬ 
ioners,  and  he  determined  accordingly  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  summoned  the  principal  Clergy  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and,  attended  by  these  and  his  Archdeacon,  held  a 
Visitation,  first  in  the  vestry  of  Mr.  Deurwaarder’s  church, 
and  afterwards  in  the  body  of  the  church.  Mr.  Deurwaar¬ 
der  “  admitted  that  the  facts  were  substantially  as  stated, 
and  that  division  in  the  church  was  resulting  from  the  ritual 
practices  he  had  felt  it  right  to  adopt.”  “  Upon  this,  most  of 
the  clergy  present  reasoned  with  Mr.  Deurwaarder,  and  urged 
him  to  give  up  the  objectionable  ritual.'’  But  Mr.  Deurwaarder 
held  his  ground  with  Dutch  doggedness.  “  His  responsi¬ 
bility,”  he  urged,  “  ended  with  the  keeping  of  the  Rubric 
which  required  that  ritual ;  the  Church  had  ordered  the 
ritual,  and  if  damage  resulted  to  souls,  that  was  the  Church’s 
responsibility,  and  not  his.”  “He  was  then  reminded  that 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  was  at  best  of  uncertain  meaning  and 
application,  and  that  this  was  certainly  an  instance  in  which 
(until  undisputed  authority  had  either  by  legislation  so 
amended  the  Rubric  as  to  remove  all  ambiguity  from  it,  or 
else  by  judicial  decision  finally  determined  the  meaning  of 
the  Rubric  as  at  present  worded)  he  ought,  in  accordance 
with  the  clear  intention  of  the  Church,  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Bishop’s  decision.  But  he  replied  that  he  would  not,” 
although  the  Bishop  himself  joined  in  the  advice  of  his  clerical 
assessors. 

On  the  failure  of  this  private  conference  to  influence  Mr. 
Deurwaarder,  the  Visitation  adjourned  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  “  where  the  large  congregation  had  been  patiently 
waiting  for  a  long  time.”  After  the  singing  of  “  a  proces¬ 
sional  hymn  ”  and  the  reading  of  some  prayers,  the  patience 
of  the  congregation  was  further  tried  by  a  two  hours’  address 
from  the  Bishop  “  upon  the  principles  and  teaching  of  the 
Church  respecting  ritual,  as  set  forth  in  the  Prayer-book.” 
The  Bishop  then  made  one  more  appeal  to  Mr.  Deurwaarder  to 
consent  to  be  guided  by  the  Bishop’s  advice  in  the  matter 
complained  of,  “until  some  final  adjudication  had  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Church”  on  the  subjects  in  dispute. 
The  Bishop  was  followed  by  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  by  “  the  clerical  members  of  the  Parochial  Council.” 
But  Mr.  Deurwaarder  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  he  cut  short 


all  further  discussion  by  declaring  that  “  his  mind  was  made 
up,  and  that  he  would  rather  go  to  prison  than  yield.”  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  official  account,  which  is  all  that  we  have  to  go 
upon,  Mr.  Deurwaarder  seems  to  be  as  provoking  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  Ritualistic  incumbent  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
His  attitude  towards  everybody  was  that  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  Sabbath  wasnot  made  for  man,  but  manforthe  Sabbath. 
Ritual,  after  all,  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Be  it  more  or  less,  ornate  or  simple,  its  proper  object  is  to 
diguify  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  edify  the  wor¬ 
shippers.  But  where  unwonted  ritual,  however  legal,  is  forced 
on  an  unwilling  congregation,  it  defeats  its  own  purpose  and 
ceases  to  be  justifiable.  We  have  therefore  no  sympathy 
with  the  temper  of  mind  exemplified  by  Mr.  Deurwaarder, 
nor  with  his  morbid  conception  of  duty.  The  Ornaments 
Rubric  would  indeed  become  intolerable  if  it  were  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  clergy  and  laity  as  an  inflexible  rule,  obligatory 
without  any  regard  to  times  and  circumstances.  Nor  was  Mr. 
Deurwaarder  satisfied  even  with  this  exaggerated  view  of  his 
duty.  “  When  he  was  reminded  ” — whether  accurately  or  not 
is  not  now  the  question — “  that  at  least  some  of  the  things  he 
was  doing  had  not  the  authority  of  the  Rubric  he  referred  to,  he 
said  they  had,  nevertheless,  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church.”  Articles  of  necessary  faith  accepted  by  the  Catholic 
Church  are  doubtless  binding  on  all  members  of  the  Church, 
and  cannot  be  repealed  without  apostasy  by  any  portion  of  the 
Church.  But  to  place  details  of  ritual  in  that  category  is  ab¬ 
surd.  Even  before  our  own  Reformation,  various  English 
dioceses  had  their  own  separate  “  uses  ”  in  matters  of  ritual ; 
and  a  common  complaint  against  Ultramontanism  is  that 
it  strives  to  destroy  all  such  local  variations,  and  reduce 
public  worship  everywhere  to  one  dead-level  of  monotonous 
uniformity.  In  short,  Mr.  Deurwaarder’s  attitude  towards  all 
the  parties  concerned  was  sufficiently  provocative,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine,  with  recent  examples  before  us,  how  he 
would  have  been  dealt  with  by  some  Bishops  nearer  home. 
His  own  diocesan,  however,  took  a  more  charitable  as  well  as 
a  more  statesmanlike  view  of  what  duty  demanded  of  him. 
He  “  counselled  patience  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  public  worship  as  far  as  their  consciences 
would  allow,  and  devout  adherence  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 
reminding  them  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  wait  for  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Commission  before  making  up  their  minds  as  to  what  was  or 
was  not  the  legal  ritual  of  the  Church.  The  Diocesan  Council 
supported  the  Bishop's  policy,  and  the  Church  in  Jamaica  has 
thus  been  spared  the  scandal  and  injury  of  a  clerical  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  which  there  was  a  much  better  justification  than  for 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Green. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  to  the  Bishops,  as  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  propose  to  do,  a  veto  on 
litigation  in  cases  of  doctrine  and  ritual.  Lord  Coleridge, 
whose  ill-judged  and  painful  observations  on  this  point  we 
may  consider  on  another  occasion,  draws  a  sensational  picture 
of  aggrieved  parishioners  robbed  of  their  legal  rights  by  the 
arbitrary  veto  of  a  Bishop.  The  Chief  Justice  is  a  skilful 
rhetorician,  but  he  has  somewhat  overdone  his  rhetoric  on  this 
occasion.  The  common  accusation  against  the  Bishops  is 
that  they  are  only  too  ready  to  deliver  Ritualistic  clergymen 
to  the  “  tormentors  ’’  of  the  Church  Association,  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  when  theise  is  a  genuine  grievance  no 
Bishop  on  the  Bench  would  sacrifice  the  rights  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  to  the  crotchets  or  even  morbid  sense  of  duty  of  an  in¬ 
cumbent.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  danger  is  all  the 
other  way.  Without  the  Episcopal  veto  so  moderate  and 
revered  a  man  as  Mr.  Carter,  of  Clewer,  would  have  been 
dragged  before  the  Courts,  and  possibly  imprisoned,  to  the 
grief  and  indignation  not  only  of  his  own  parishioners,  but  of 
the  public  in  general.  The  harm  that  would  have  come  of 
such  a  prosecution  is  manifest.  What  harm  has  come  of 
the  exercise  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  veto,  or  of  the  use 
which  Archbishop  Tait  made  of  his  veto  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ?  Lord  Coleridge  thinks  that  the  Courts  might 
always  be  trusted  to  stop  mere  frivolous  or  malicious  prosecu¬ 
tions.  But  lawyers  are  hardly  the  most  likely  persons  to  stop 
litigation,  and  experience  does  not  ratify  the  justice  of  Lord 
Coleridge’s  natural  bias  in  favour  of  his  profession.  As  a 
rule,  Judges  are  lawyers  first  and  statesmen  afterwards.  Nor 
is  Lord  Coleridge’s  reference  to  the  accusations  of  “policy,” 
which  have  occasionally  been  made  against  the  Bishops,  to  the 
point.  The  Judicial  Committee,  and  not  the  Bishops  in  par- 
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tieular,  have  been  accused  of  shaping  their  decisions  by  policy 
and  popular  prejudice  more  than  by  strictly  legal  con¬ 
siderations  ;  and  Lord  Coleridge’s  ad  captandum  appeal  to 
ignorant  prejudices  against  the  Episcopal  veto  proves  that  there 
is  at  least  one  eminent  Judge  on  the  Bench  whose  mind 
may  be  dominated  by  other  than  strictly  legal  considerations. 
The  danger  to  the  Church,  whether  we  view  it  as  a  spiritual 
society  or  as  a  political  institution,  comes  of  too  much  rather 
than  of  too  little  litigation  ;  and  any  provision  which  tends  to 
put  a  check  on  litigation  must  be  an  unquestionable  gain. 
What  is  now  needed  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  of  interests 
higher  in  importance  than  any  party  interests,  is  a  prolonged 
period  of  peace.  What  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York  would  give  us  is  an  embittered  renewal  of  strife,  ending 
certainly  and  speedily  in  Disestablishment.  It  is  strange  to  see 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  the  Primate  of  the  Northern 
Province  labouring  to  put  so  effectual  a  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  Liberation  Society. 

We  have  commended  the  temper  and  statesman-like  policy 
displayed  by  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  on  a  trying  occasion.  We 
believe,  however,  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  have  de¬ 
fended  his  conduct  with  fewer  reasons,  and  to  have  rested  his 
case  on  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  Ecclesiastical 
Judicature  in  England  rather  than  on  the  “ambiguity”  of  the 
Ornaments  Bubric.  The  meaning  of  the  Rubric  is  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  and  is  admitted  to  be  perfectly  plain  by  the 
Bidsdale  judgment.  The  ambiguity  is  not  in  the  Rubric,  but  in 
the  extraneous  matter  which  the  lawyers  have  “  read  into  ” 
the  Bubric.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  Bishop  in  thinking  that 
there  is  necessarily  any  lack  of  “  logic  ”  or  “  loyalty  ”  in  claiming 
the  use  of  the  disputed  ritual  pending  the  results  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  wiser  policy,  surely,  is  to  have  a  truce  all 
round  in  the  interval,  and  leave  matters  as  they  are  wherever 
congregation  and  clergy  are  agreed,  which  they  appear  not  to 
have  been  in  the  case  which  called  for  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica’s 
intervention.  Our  real  need  is  a  wise  and  charitable 
toleration,  and  not  a  policy  of  rigid  and  mischievous 
uniformity. 


JUDGES  AS  LEGISLATORS. 

SIR  IIARDINGE  GIFFARD,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  “  took 
nothing  by  his  motion  ”  to  annul  the  new  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure.  Probably  he  did  not  himself  desire  that  he  should 
succeed,  certainly  it  was  most  undesirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  Legal  profession  or  of  the  public  that  he  should  have  done 
so.  His  success  would  have  been  of  evil  omen  to  all  reform  in 
Parliamentary  as  well  as  in  Legal  procedure.  No  subject  can 
be  imagined  less  fitting  for  the  minute  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  for  such  debate  as  a  Committee  of  the  House 
can  provide,  than  the  New  Rules  of  Legal  Procedure.  It 
would  be  just  as  fitting  to  submit  to  them  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  principle  of  devolu¬ 
tion  is  one  which  Parliament  is  slowly  beginning  to  recognise 
as  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary.  It  is  being  gradually 
extended  by  reference  of  the  details  of  complicated  measures, 
in  the  House  itself  to  Grand  Committees,  and  outside  of  the 
House  to  administrative  Departments  and  bodies  of  experts. 
The  reference  of  Electric  Lighting-  Bills  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  the  most  important  and  recent  illustration  of  the  working  of 
this  principle.  The  reference  of  the  details  of  legal  procedure  to 
legal  experts  is  an  older  practice,  and  certainly  not  less  neces¬ 
sary.  All  the  Acts  for  reforming  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  last  generation,  from  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  and  Chancery  Procedure  Acts  of  1851  and  1852 
downwards,  have  delegated  to  the  Judges  the  power  of 
making  rules  for  securing  the  due  carrying-out  of  the 
Acts  in  matters  of  detail.  The  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and 
1875  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  the  great  bulk  of  what 
arecalledthe  New  Rules  are  not  new  at  all,  amounting  only  to 
a  republication  of  rules  already  made  under  those  Acts.  It 
was,  indeed,  provided  by  those  Acts  that  the  Rules  should  lie 
on  the  tables  of  both  Houses  for  a  certain  time  before  coming 
into  force.  But  the  object  of  that  provision  was  not  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  exhaustively  discussed  by  private  Members 
on  points  of  detail,  but  as  a  safeguard  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  grave  constitutional  changes  under  the  guise  of  Rules 
of  Procedure.  In  the  present  instance,  no  doubt,  a  case 
might  conceivably  have  been  set  up  that  the  palladium  of 
British  liberty’,  the  sacred  right  of  Trial  by  Jury,  was  being 
tampered  with  by  the  paid  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  so 
forth,  if  the  Rules  had  been  suddenly  promulgated  by  a 
secret  committee  of  Judges  nominated  by  the  Chan¬ 


cellor.  But,  unfortunately  for  any  such  contention,  the 
New  Rules,  so  far  as  they  are  new,  are  only  a  very 
mealy-mouthed  and  modified  form  of  the  recommendations 
of  a  Committee,  known  as  Lord  Coleridge’s  Committee,  on 
which  members  even  of  the  Outer  Bar  were  conspicuous,  and 
irom  which  members  of  the  other  branch  of  the  profession  were 
not  absent.  The  public  had  much  discussed  and  very  generally 
acquiesced  in  those  recommendations  at  the  time.  Hence 
there  was  no  pretence  for  urging  that  the  New  Rules,  which 
were  much  less  stringent  in  the  direction  of  curtailing  trial  by 
jury,  were  bringing  about  grave  constitutional  changes 
unawares.  Sir  Ilardinge  Giffard,  indeed,  like  Lord  Bramwell 
in  the  Upper  House,  represented  the  Bar  Committee,  who 
petitioned  against  the  New  Rules,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  been  consulted  on  them  before  their  promulgation, 
and  a  somewhat  similar  complaint  was  urged  by  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Law  Society  on  behalf  of  Solicitors.  But,  as  regards  the 
Bar  Committee,  the  answer  was  very  simple, — that  it  had  not 
come  into  existence  at  the  time  when  the  Rules  were  practi¬ 
cally  settled,  and  even  the  legal  ability  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  devise  a  method  of  consulting  a 
body  which  was  not  yet  created.  But  to  both  bodies  the 
answer  of  substance  was  the  same,  that  they  were  represented 
on  Lord  Coleridge’s  Committee,  and  that  their  members  had 
ample  means  of  knowing  what  was  proposed  and  what  was 
being  done. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Legislature  is  aware  that  if  devolution  is 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  there  is  nobody  to  whom  legisla¬ 
tion  may  be  devolved  who  is  less  likely  to  require  looking 
after  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Conservative  than  her 
Majesty’s  Judges.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  always  legislated 
on  the  procedure  of  their  own  Courts,  so  that  the  power  has  not 
been  placed  in  new  hands.  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
more  or  less  aged  members  of  the  most  conservative  of  all 
professions.  When  the  conservatism  of  age  is  added  to  that 
of  the  lawyer,  and  the  innovating  spirit  is  further  kept  in 
check  by  the  thought  that  the  innovator  will  have  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  details  of  any  novelties  which  may  be 
introduced,  there  is  every  reason  for  not  anticipating  revolu¬ 
tionary  proceedings.  How  strongly  this  was  felt  in  the  House 
was  apparent  from  the  scanty  attendance  of  Members  even 
from  the  legal  profession  on  Sir  H.  Giffard’s  field-day.  The 
general  conclusion  of  the  public  in  the  matter  was  admirably 
put  by  Mr.  H.  Fowler.  While,  he  said,  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  the  New  Rules  might  be  doubted,  and  he  might 
have  added  that  for  every  rule  the  wisdom  of  which 
was  doubted  probably  as  many  supporters  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  opponents,  yet  “  they  were,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
decided  step  in  the  path  of  law  reform.  Judges  were 
not  law  reformers,  as  a  rule  they  never  had  been,  and  never 
would  be.  But  when  Parliament  got  from  them  so  large  an 
instalment  as  this,  he  thought  they  ought  to  take  it  thank¬ 
fully,  and  then  ask  for  more.'’  It  is  certain  that  the  step, 
though  decided,  is  not  as  large  as  has  been  represented  in  some 
quarters.  Of  1,015  rules,  only  125  are  new,  and  most  of  the 
novelties  are  modifications,  rather  than  revolutions  of  existing 
practice.  A  great  deal  of  alarm  has  been  felt  as  to  the 
extension  of  summary  judgments  for  the  recovery  of  land. 
But  it  has  been  plainly  shown  that  the  remedy  is  not  new, 
and  as  it  is  restricted  to  cases  where  the  tenant’s  term  has  expired, 
and  where  the  defendant  cannot  convince  a  Judge  on  affidavit 
that  he  has  primd  facie  a  defence,  it  is  clear  that  no  new 
method  of  arbitrary  eviction  has  been  devised.  The  order  on 
which  these  summary  judgments  have  been  recovered  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  useful  part  of  the  reforms  effected  by  the 
Judicature  Acts.  The  judicial  statistics  show  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  actions  which  are  brought  are  practically 
undefended,  and  this  order,  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
larger  portion  of  such  actions  before  they  come  into  Court, 
has  left  the  Courts  more  time  to  deal  with  their  substantial 
business.  But  as  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  still  has  arrears  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand,  and  the  block  in  Chancery  is  greater 
than  ever,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  A  considerable 
saving  of  time,  with  a  gain  of  efficiency,  will  no  doubt  be  made 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  tried  by  a  jury 
in  ordinary  civil  actions,  especially  those  arising  out  of  con¬ 
tract.  The  saving  will  not  only  be  direct,  from  the  trial 
of  an  action  taking  less  time,  but  also  indirect  from  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  applications  for  new  trials.  These 
scandals  to  English  law  will  also  be  diminished  in  number  by 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  causes  ior  which  new  trials 
may  be  ordered,  as  well  as  by  condensing  the  application  into 
one  stage  instead  of  two.  The  block  in  Chancery  is  likely  to 
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be  sensibly  reduced  by  the  transfer  to  Chambers  of  a  great  deal 
of  purely  formal,  unlitigious  work  in  the  way  of  petitions  for 
payment  of  money  out  of  Court,  and  the  like.  Meanwhile, 
enormous  sums  of  money  will  be  saved,  in  all  probability,  by 
the  provisions  which  enable  vexed  questions  arising  on  wills 
and  settlements  to  be  solved  singly  as  questions  of  pure  law, 
instead  of  its  being  necessary,  as  now,  to  throw  the  whole 
estate  “  into  Chancery.’’  If  these  rules  are  honestly  and 
thoroughly  acted  on,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  in  the  future 
for  solicitors  to  get  themselves  annuities  for  life  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  administration  suits  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts. 
“  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce”  ought  to  become  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Fowler,  following  out  his  principle  of  asking  for  more, 
proposed  another  method  for  increasing  the  time  of  the  Courts 
by  annulling  Order  03,  which  perpetuates  the  Long  Vacation. 
But  as  by  annulling  the  order  for  vacations  he  would  also  have 
annulled  the  order  for  sittings,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  he 
did  not  get  more  than  twenty-two  Members  to  go  into  the 
lobby  with  him.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Judges 
would  abolish  their  own  holidays,  together  with  that  of  the 
Bar  and  the  Solicitors  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Law  Offices. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  some  change  in  the 
Long  Vacation  is  not  far  off.  Both  Lord  Bramwell  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  themselves  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Monday  in  favour  of  its  being  shortened.  The  original 
justification  for  it,  that  there  was  no  more  work  to  do,  and 
that  barristers,  suitors,  and  officers  of  the  Court  must  give 
their  attention  to  the  harvest,  no  longer  exists.  The  crowded 
state  of  the  single  Long  Vacation  Court,  with  its  present 
narrow  limitation  to  matters  of  “  urgent  urgency,”  is  pretty  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  that  there  are 
peopleeager  to  do  it.  Conveyancing  goes  on ;  bankruptcy  counsel 
are  fully  employed.  Neither  in  the  Chancery  nor  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  would  junior  counsel  be  averse  to  an 
extension  of  the  chances  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  interests 
of  Judges  and  overworked  leaders  cannot  long  be  allowed  to 
override  those  of  every  one  else.  Whether  by  a  “rota,  or  some 
other  arrangement,”  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Long 
Vacation  is  doomed.  The  new  rules,  so  far  as  they  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  their  authors,  will  hasten  the  doom.  If  law 
is  made  cheaper  and  quicker,  the  number  of  lawsuits  cannot 
fail  to  increase.  The  increase  can  only  be  met  by  increasing 
the  number  of  Courts,  or  the  length  of  their  sittings.  The 
latter  alternative  must  needs  commend  itself  to  the  Treasury 
and  to  the  public. 


BLOCKING  BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  will  some  day  be  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  legis¬ 
lative  arrangement  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
leading  Government  measures,  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  be 
passed  if  a  single  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  objects. 
A  proposal  that  a  Legislature  must,  like  a  jury,  give  an  unanim¬ 
ous  verdict,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  formulated  in  any  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  as  likely 
to  promote  the  redress  of  grievances.  However  desirable  it 
may  be  that  minorities  should  make  their  voices  heard,  it  has 
never  yet  been  suggested  that  they  should  have  a  veto  on 
legislation,  still  less  that  a  minority  of  one  should  enjoy  this 
exceptional  privilege.  Yet  this  is  practically  the  result  which 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  brought  about.  Nor 
is  there  anything  on  the  face  of  these  Rules  which  appears  un¬ 
reasonable.  To  prevent  the  tyranny  which  a  Government  could 
and  often  did  formerly  exercise,  it  has  been  provided  that  opposed 
public  business  shall  not  be  commenced  after'half-past  twelve 
at  night.  Humanity  alone  would  seem  to  prompt  such  a  rule, 
and  it  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  that  mischief 
would  flow  from  it.  Yet  it  is  this  simple  and  kindly  regula¬ 
tion  which  has  been  converted  into  an  engine  to  “block  ”  Bills. 
Any  Member  can,  by  availing  himself  of  the  rule,  prevent 
any  progress  being  made  with  a  measure,  and  thus  veto  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject.  The  plan  is  very  simple.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  that  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  shall  be  postponed  for  six  months,  and  all  discus¬ 
sion  after  half-past  twelve  at  night  is  prevented.  It 
majq  of  course,  be  answered  that  the  Bill  may  still  be 
debated  at  a  reasonable  hour.  But  such  a  consolation  is 
illusory.  It  is  all  that  the  Government  can  do  to  carry 
through  the  House  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  Session 
some  half-dozen  measures  which  they  conceive  to  be  of  first- 
rate  importance,  and  to  obtain  the  supplies  of  money  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  country.  All  the  time  which 
the  Administration  has  at  command  must  be  devoted  to  these 


objects,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  the  discussion 
of  minor  measures  before  midnight.  For  private  Members, 
the  case  is  still  worse.  Practically,  their  opportunities  of 
legislation  seem  to  be  limited  to  Wednesdays,  and  then  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  three  or  four  sturdy  talkers.  A  Bill  which 
is  generally  approved  has  no  chance  of  being  even  explained  to 
the  House,  if  a  single  Member,  from  dislike  of  the  measure  or 
its  proposer,  or  from  mere  caprice,  likes  to  stand  in  the  way  ; 
and  though  half  an  hour’s  discussion  might  pass  it  without  a 
division,  nay,  though  no  discussion  at  all  is  wanted  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  House,  it  is  absolutely  deprived  of  all  chance 
of  becoming  law. 

The  sort  of  thing  which  happens  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
appeal  which  Mr.  Fawcett  made  to  Mr.  Warton  one  night  this 
week.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  introduced  two  Bills  of  a  very  modest 
character  for  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  of  the  Post 
Office.  One  of  them  relates  to  Postal  Orders.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  three  years  ago  an  Act  was  passed  enabling 
the  Postmaster-General  to  issue  a  new  form  of  Money  Order, 
not  involving  the  troublesome  formalities  connected  with  the 
older  species.  The  new  Money  Orders,  which  have  been 
christened  by  way  of  distinction  Postal  Orders,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  wuthout  giving  the  name  of  either  sender  or  receiver, 
and  may  be  cashed  at  any  Post  Office  most  convenient  to  the 
recipient.  As  might  be  expected,  this  simple  form  of  remit¬ 
tance  has  become  exceedingly  popular.  While  the  circulation 
of  the  older  Money  Orders  is  decreasing,  that  of  the  Postal 
Orders  has  increased  from  about  four  millions  and  a  half  to  nearly 
eight  millions  during  the  last  two  years,  while  no  less  a  sum  than 
=£3, 4.31, 000  has  been  remitted  by  means  of  such  orders  during 
the  year  ending  March  last.  There  is,  however,  found  to  be 
one  defect  in  the  system.  The  orders  are  only  issued  for  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  amounts,  the  lowest  of  which  is  Is.  and  the  highest 
<£1.  There  is  no  power  to  abandon  the  issue  of  any 
denomination  which  is  found  to  be  useless,  or  to  issue  orders 
for  other  denominations  which  are  likely  to  be  popular. 
Postal  orders  are  largely  employed  in  paying  small  bills,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  desideratum  is  to  have  orders  of  such 
amounts  that,  by  the  combination  of  two  of  them  and  the  use  of 
a  few  stamps,  any  broken  amount  may  be  made  up.  One  object 
of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  present  Bill  is  to  enable  the  Post  Office  to 
alter  the  denominations  of  orders,  so  as  to  meet  this  want. 
Another  object  is  to  enable  an  interchange  of  postal 
orders  to  take  place  between  the  mother-country  and 
Colonies  which  have  their  own  Post  Offices.  The  Bill  also 
enables  orders  to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster-General  by  any  officer  of  the  Crown,  although  not 
an  officer  of  the  Post  Office.  This  will  empower  their 
issue  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Navy  and  in  regiments  on 
foreign  service,  and  thus  the  transmission  home  of  the  wages 
of  seamen  and  soldiers  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  These  are 
objects  wffiich  it  would  have  been  thought  no  one  could  object 
to.  And  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who,  in  the  Bank¬ 
ing  interest,  jealously  criticised  the  Postal-Ox-der  scheme  in 
1880,  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  present  Bill, 
is  in  itself  a  certificate  that  the  proposed  modifications  of  the 
system  are  perfectly  harmless.  The  other  Post-Office  measure 
is  yet  more  purely  administrative.  It  provides  a  ready 
means  of  punishing  a  series  of  petty  Post-Office  offences  which 
at  present  either  go  unpunished,  or  must  be  made  the  subject 
of  formal  criminal  proceedings.  Such  acts  as  placing  lighted 
matches  in  pillar-boxes,  sending  dangerous  or  indecent  articles 
by  post,  forging  postmarks,  and  misleading  the  public 
by  the  use  of  false  telegraph  forms  and  official  envelopes, 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently  serious  offences  to  warrant 
a  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanour,  while  they  are  at  the 
same  time  calculated  to  cause  great  annoyance,  and  in  some 
cases  to  do  much  mischief.  They  should  be  promptly 
checked,  without  being  made  too  much  of ;  and  this  is  the 
treatment  which  is  at  present  impossible,  but  which  would  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Bill.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a 
measure  should  meet  with  all  but  unanimous  approval.  The 
exception  is  Mr.  Warton.  That  gentleman  is  alone  in  oppos¬ 
ing  both  Bills,  and  when  Mr.  Francis  Buxton  on  Monday 
night  pressed  Mr.  Fawcett  to  urge  the  measure  forward, 
all  that  the  Postmaster-General  could  do  was  to  appeal 
to  the  Member  for  Bridport  to  remove  his  hostile  notices, 
promising  that  he  should  have  full  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  in  Committee  any  provision  to  which  he  took 
objection.  The  spectacle  of  a  Minister,  high  in  popular  favour, 
and  supported  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
begging  a  single  private  Member  not  to  exercise  his  veto,  and 
interfere  with  the  working  of  a  great  State  Department,  is  a 
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very  singular  one,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  process  of 
blocking  Bills.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  may 
in  this  case  be  as  pertinacious  as  Mr.  Warton  ;  but  the  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  House  at  this  season  make  it  impossible  to 
foretell  with  certainty  what  the  ultimate  effects  of  a  block 
may  be. 

It  must  bo  admitted,  however,  that  the  Rule  which  pro¬ 
duces  these  strange  consequences  took  the  place  of  a  still 
more  monstrous  system.  When  opposed  Bills  could  be 
brought  on  for  discussion  at  any  time  of  the  night — or 
rather,  morning — the  Government  had  the  power  to  harass  a 
minority  almost  out  of  their  lives.  By  putting  the  Bill  on 
the  notice-paper  night  after  night  and  not  bringing  it  on,  they 
could  tire  out  all  but  the  most  persistent  opponents,  and  when 
the  objecting  minority  had  been  wearied  out  by  repeated 
fruitless  attendances  till  three  in  the  morning,  could  select 
some  opportunity  when  vigilance  was  relaxed  to  force 
the  measure  through  the  House  without  discussion.  The 
Inclosure  Bill  of  18G9,  which  signed  away  the  inheritance  of 
the  people  over  13,000  acres  of  common  land  without  any 
appreciable  equivalent,  was  stopped  only  at  the  cost  of  weeks  of 
protracted  waiting  and  watching,  which  would  have  been 
spared  had  the  present  half-past-twelve  rule  been  in  force. 
As  passing  a  bad  Bill,  as  a  rule,  does  more  harm  than  stop¬ 
ping  a  good  one,  the  system  of  blocking  probably  leads  to 
better  results  than  the  practice  previously  existing.  But  some 
way  might  surely  be  invented  for  preventing  the  abuse  of  the 
system.  It  is  ridiculous  that  a  single  man  should,  by  writing 
half-a-dozen  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  paralyse  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  a  minority  strongly  impressed 
with  the  justice  of  its  view  should  have  every  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  hasty  legislation,  and  of  laying  its  objections  fully 
before  the  House  and  the  country,  is  essential.  But  there 
should  be  some  guarantee  that  a  bond  fide  opposition  to  a 
Bill  really  exists.  That  a  single  Member  has  blocked  it  is  no 
sufficient  proof.  It  would  surely  not  be  difficult  to  devise 
some  modification  of  the  present  rule  which  would  supply  the 
necessary  test  in  a  rough  and  ready  way.  It  might,  for 
example,  be  provided  that  notice  of  rejection  in  the  name 
of  one  Member  should  not,  after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed, 
prevent  the  midnight  discussion  of  a  Bill,  unless  a  certificate 
of,  say,  half-a-dozen  Members  that  they  approved  the  opposi¬ 
tion  were  forthcoming.  The  association  of  even  three  or  four 
Members  in  opposition  to  a  measure  would  show  a  certain 
amount  of  genuine  feeling,  whereas  the  present  system  sug¬ 
gests  opposition  of  a  reckless,  unthinking  character.  The 
right  of  blocking  might  also,  without  unfairness,  be  confined 
to  one,  or  at  most  two,  stages  of  a  Bill.  To  suspend  its 
consideration  at  every  step,  as  may  be  done  at  present, 
is  unnecessary,  from  any  point  of  view.  Whatever 
the  most  appropriate  remedy  may  be,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  while  the  present  system  remains  in  force, 
many  measures  of  real  utility,  involving  no  party  question, 
and  of  a  character  which  would  meet  with  the  marked  approval 
of  the  House,  if  an  opportunity  could  be  obtained  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  are  postponed  at  the  pleasure  of  a  single  Member,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  country  at  large,  and  against  the  will  of 
the  constituencies. 


THE  PATHETIC  ELEMENT  IN  LITERATURE. 

THAT  the  Literature  of  our  own  day  is  deficient  iu  Pathos 
must  have  been  an  observation  often  made  by  the  critic ; 
probably  it  has  appeared  before  in  these  columns.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  iu  the  whole  history  of  Fiction  so  much  wealth  in 
every  other  kind  of  excellence  has  been  ever  before  combined 
with  so  much  poverty  in  this  one.  The  works  of  George  Eliot, 
for  instance,  present  us  with  specimens  of  wit,  humour,  imagina¬ 
tion,  tragic  power,  poetry,  and  the  most  subtle  and  delicate 
observation.  The  one  literary  beauty  which  we  should  remark 
as  lacking  to  them  is  pathos.  Perhaps  the  exclusion  may  appear 
to  imply  some  peculiar  use  of  the  word  ;  and  words  are  used  so 
vaguely,  that  the  attempt  to  confine  it  to  its  specific  meaning 
may  possibly  be  peculiar.  We  understand  by  it  that  slight, 
delicate  touch  which,  reaching  below  the  region  of  idiosyncracies> 
and  penetrating  to  the  depths  of  purely  human  emotion,  sur¬ 
prises  the  spring  of  tears ;  not,  perhaps,  bidding  them  flow — 
that  depends  on  temperament — but  rousing  in  every  one  the 
peculiar  blending  of  emotion  and  sensation  which  tears  mani¬ 
fest  and  relieve.  It  must  be  transient.  The  feeling  it  evokes 
is  swallowed  up  immediately  in  something  that  is  not  itself.  It 
hovers  on  the  edge  of  pity,  but  as  it  passes  into  pity  it  ceases 


to  be  pathos.  It  is  entangled  with  the  web  of  memory,  but  when 
we  take  up  that  thread,  the  pathetic  touch  has  ceased  to  vibrate. 
All  that  is  strongly  individual  is  without  it ;  it  must  be  simple, 
it  must  be  human,  or  indeed  something  wider  than  human,  for  it 
seems  to  us  especially  connected  with  the  animal  world,  and  one 
reason  why  we  find  none  on  the  page  of  our  great  novelist  is 
that  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  individuality  is  felt  there  too 
strongly.  It  is  gone  at  the  first  approach  of  anything  of  the 
nature  of  analysis,  and  we  question  whether  a  certain  sense  of 
inadequacy  be  not  inseparable  from  it.  The  feeling  represented, 
at  all  events,  must  be  always  associated  with  a  certain  dumbness ; 
it  is  the  appeal  that  is  made  to  us,  whether  in  life,  or  in  some 
representation  of  life,  by  a  sorrow  that  reveals  itself  uncon¬ 
sciously.  We  mean  of  course  unconsciously  to  the  sufferer;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  creator  of  a  pathetic  work  should  be  ignorant 
of  what  he  does,  though  he  often  is  so ;  as  far  as  he  stands  outside 
the  feelings  he  expresses,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  note  should 
be  sounded  unconsciously  more  than  any  other;  the  indispens¬ 
able  condition  is  only  that  the  reader  should  look  at  the  sorrow 
from  afar.  As  we  try  to  describe  the  feeling,  we  are  closely 
reminded  of  the  etjmiological  connection  between  dimness  and 
dumbness.  What  we  mean  by  pathos  bi'ings  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  person  who  feels  it  the  sense  of  both  these  things  ; — the 
clear  daylight,  the  distinct  utterance,  effectually  dispels  it- 
Where  eloquence  begins,  it  ends. 

Pathos,  if  we  have  rightly  described  it,  is  not  pre-eminently 
the  characteristic  of  any  first-rate  genius.  To  find  a  writer 
whose  productions  it  characterises,  we  must  turn  to  some  shy, 
reserved  nature,  with  whom  it  is  not  mei'ely  a  dramatic  effect, 
but,  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  an  actual  outcome  of  the 
character.  And  we  do  not,  accordingly,  find  much  of  it  iu 
Shakespeare,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  every  kind  which 
we  find  in  his  works.  But  we  may  take  from  him  specimens  of 
the  wealth  in  which  he  is  poorest,  and  one  scene  from  King  John, 
which  will  occur  to  evci'y  reader  as  an  apparent  refutation  of  the 
limitations  we  have  given  to  the  scope  of  Pathos,  affords,  in  fact, 
a  good  illustration  of  our  meaning.  The  lament  of  Constance 
for  Arthur  is  the  specimen  of  pathos,  peidxaps,  most  universally 
appreciated,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  she  cannot  be  called  dumb  ; 
we  have  known  her  lament  in  dramatic  representation  made 
extremely  clamorous,  and  though  such  a  conception  seemed  to 
us  very  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  it  certainly  did 
not  destroy  its  tear-compelling  power.  But  no  small  part  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  picture  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  the 
dumbness  of  Arthur,— the  slightness  and  faintness  of  the  sketch, 
the  truth,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  his  own  words, — 

“  Good,  my  mother,  peace  ! 

I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that’s  made  for  me.” 

And  in  the  case  of  Constance  herself,  our  sympathy  is  solely 
with  the  mother.  It  is  the  purely  human  feeling— nay,  it  is  the 
one  emotion  we  share  with  the  creatures  below  humanity— that 
is  made  interesting.  If  the  reader  imagines  how  an  artist  of 
lesser  genius  would  have  treated  the  grief  of  a  bereaved  mother, 
he  will  see  that  it  is  touched  with  wonderful  temperance,  though 
with  such  great  impressiveness.  The  few  lines  beginning, 
“  Grief  fills  the  place  xxp  of  my  absent  child,”  touch  on  the 
anguish  of  every  bereaved  heart;  they  open  a  vista  for  every 
reader  to  some  remembered  longing,  they  put  before  us  the 
sorrow  that  belongs  not  to  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  wise  or 
foolish,  but  to  all.  And  yet  how  few  they  are,  how  soon  we 
turn  to  other  things,  how  little  is  Shakespeare  engrossed  with 
that  pathetic  image  !  He  gives  us  an  indirect  glance  at  it,  and 
hurries  on  to  the  interests  of  a  nation.  It  is  interesting,  in 
the  case  of  the  only  dramatist  wrho  can  be  named  on  the  same 
page  with  Shakespeare,  to  observe  how  the  pathos  of  this 
indirect  glance  fades  away,  when  it  becomes  direct.  Antigone 
seems  to  us  the  grandest  female  figure  in  dramatic  literature, 
but  the  only  time  she  is  brought  forward  in  a  pathetic  light  is 
in  her  first  appearance  as  an  unconscious  child.  Pathos  cannot 
combine  with  the  full  diapason  of  tragic  power;  those  flute-like 
notes  are  lost  in  any  flood  of  harmony,  their  melody  is  soon 
ovei-,  but  for  the  moment  it  must  be  heard  alone. 

The  age  which  we  should  choose  as  richest  in  accessible 
specimens  of  Pathos,  the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  itself  a  good 
illustration  of  the  power  that  lies  in  this  indirectness  of  attention. 
This  pei-iod  has  of  late  been  much  rehabilitated,  but  its  poetic 
claims  have  not  yet  been  brought  forward  ;  and  its  best  friends 
will  confess  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  an  age  of  prose.  But  the 
poetry  of  a  pi-osaic  age  is  exactly  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
pathetic.  It  supplies  the  inevitable  element  of  reserve — of 
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dumbness,  we  would  rather  say — without  which  pathos  is 
swallowed  up  in  something  beyond  itself.  And  to  take  Gray  as 
the  type  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  the  few  words  of  one  of  his 
friends  quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  recurrent  in  his  essay 
on  Gray  as  a  sort  of  refrain — “  he  never  spoke-  out  ”• — express 
with  wonderful  happiness  and  simplicity  not  only  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  particular  poet,  but  the  characteristic  of  all  to  whom 
we  should  apply  the  epithet  “  pathetic.”  Hackneyed  as  they  are 
(and  it  is  a  peculiar  disadvantage  to  all  pathetic  poetry  to  be  hack¬ 
neyed),  his  “  Elegy  ”  and  the  “  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College  ”  keep  for  all  readers  that  dim  sense  of  far-off  troubles  and 
sorrows  which  seems  to  bring  “  some  painless  sympathy  with 
pain.”  Ho  poetry  is  more  purely,  abstractedly  human  ;  the  dim 
vision  of  the  cottage-door  gladdened  by  the  father's  return,  of  the 
playing-fields  alive  with  schoolboys,  touching  as  they  do  on  the 
two  extremes  of  society,  contain  nothing  that  is  individual, 
nothing  that  is  not  absolutely  common  to  humanity.  Where  Gray 
does  diverge  into  individuality,  he  seems  to  us  most  unfortun¬ 
ate;  and  the  picture  of  the  indolent  day-dreamer  of  whom  we 
learn  that  “  large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere,”  while 
yet  “  he  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear,”  exchanges  poetry 
for  something  that,  if  we  could  forget  its  beauty  of  language, 
we  should  perceive  to  be  twaddle.  The  whole  interest 
of  the  poem  is  that  common  life  is  here,  as  it  were,  set  to 
music.  The  dim,  obscure  lives  of  toil  and  privation  are 
brought  before  us,  not  in  their  painful  sordidness,  and  not  in 
their  arduous  effort  and  meritorious  success  either,  but  in  their 
broad  human  interest,  as  the  lives  of  those  bound  together  by 
strong  affections,  rejoicing  in  the  daily  meeting,  busied  with 
each  other’s  needs,  seeking  on  the  bed  of  death  a  last  glance 
from  the  eyes  fullest  of  love.  It  takes  nothing  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  broad  human  interest  that  the  words  which  call 
it  uy>  are  essentially  those  of  a  scholar,  and  that  we  might  re¬ 
store  some  of  its  gems  to  their  original  setting  on  the  page 
of  Lucretius  or  Tacitus.  Gn  the  contrary,  it  adds  much  to  it. 
It  gives  that  indirectness  of  attention  which  is  what  we  want. 
Turn  from  Gray  to  Wordsworth,  concentrate  your  attention 
on  the  lives  of  the  poor,—  you  may  gain  much,  but  the 
pathetic  touch  is  gone.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  fresh  from 
the  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded  should  read  Wordsworth’s 
“  Michael,”  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  hint  at  peasant 
life  expanded  into  a  little  biography,  and  assert  that  he  found 
as  much  pathos  in  the  portrait  as  the  sketch,  all  we  could  say 
would  be  that  he  aud  we  mean  different  things  by  the  word. 
When  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  a  specimen  of  humanity 
at  that  nearness  in  which  we  discern  such  special  facts  as  that 
the  parents  were  advanced  in  life  when  the  son  was  born,  and 
that  they  lost  their  money  through  the  treachery  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  picture,  being  as  individual 
as  this,  is  not  individual  enough.  The  present  writer,  at  least, 
confesses  to  feeling  very  often  that  Wordsworth  has  lost  one 
excellence,  and  not  fully  gained  the  other. 

The  contrast  between  the  two,  at  any  rate,  is  an  instructive 
one  for  our  purpose.  Wordsworth  and  Gray,  from  this  point  of 
view,  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  nineteenth  century 
and  its  predecessor.  That  Wordsworth  was  the  greater  poet 
(though  that  is  at  least  not  a  disqualifying  circumstance  for  this 
representation),  we  leave  out  of  the  question ;  we  consider  them 
only  with  regard  to  their  contribution  to  this  particular  kind  of 
literature.  Wordsworth  represents  what  is  best  in  modern 
democracy.  He  looks  at  the  poor  not  as  the  picturesque  re¬ 
tainers,  the  grateful  dependents  of  their  social  superiors  ;  he 
sees  in  them  specimens  of  humanity  interesting  on  their  own 
account,  but  he  often  fails  to  render  his  picture  of  them  interest¬ 
ing,  because  he  specialises  what  is  characteristic  of  the  class  with¬ 
out  specialising  what  is  characteristic  of  the  individual.  Where 
he  aims  at  pathos,  he  sometimes  drops  into  prosaic  triviality.  We 
should  have  expected  most  of  his  readers  to  agree  with  us  in 
thus  describing  his  “Alice  Fell,”  if  Mr.  Arnold  had  not  included 
the  verses  in  his  selection  from  the  poet.  The  attempt  to 
describe  in  poetry  such  an  incident  as  a  child  having  her  cloak 
caught  in  a  coach  wheel  and  replaced  by  a  benevolent  pas¬ 
senger  seems  to  us,  we  must  say,  in  spite  of  this  formidable  vote 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  pathos 
is  not.  It  might  almost  be  set  by  the  side  of  the  caricature  of 
M  ordsworth  in  the  “  Rejected  Addresses  ”  as  a  specimen  of 
what  is  puerile  when  it  should  be  childlike.  This  incident 
is  too  trivial  for  the  most  passing  allusion,  but  the  homely, 
every-day  sorrows  of  the  poor  may  be  most  pathetic  when  shown 
us  by  the  light  of  a  far-off  sympathy,  transient  as  the  gleam 


that  fringes  a  flying  shower,  while  yet  if  hammered  at  through 
six  or  seven  verses  they  become  simply  tedious.  Describe  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  village  life  at  which  the  “  Elegy  ”  glances  from  afar,  and 
you  have  your  choice  between  being  tedious,  and  exchanging  the 
broad,  human  view  for  one  that  takes  cognisance  of  idiosyn- 
cracies  ;  and  Wordsworth  seems  to  us  so  much  afraid  of  the  last 
alternative,  that  he  has  constantly  chosen  the  first.  If  you  ex¬ 
pand  the  fitting  subject  for  the  allusion  of  half  a  line  into  a 
theme  of  a  poem,  you  will  in  either  case  eliminate  the  pathetic 
element  from  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  poets  brings  out  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  our  poverty  in  this  direction,  and  its  connection  with  the 
democratic  spirit  of  our  age.  It  is  a  twofold  connection.  In 
the  first  place,  all  literature  feels  the  direct  influence  of  the 
political  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  we  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  influence  of  democracy  to  be  hostile  to  pathos ;  an 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  obscure  would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  its  moral  correlate,  and  this  attention 
will  be  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  democracy  by  its  bitterest 
enemies.  Its  very  excellence  is  that  it  attends  only  to  what  is 
human  in  each  of  ns,  and  demands  no  special  claim  of  character 
and  position  before  it  will  devote  itself  to  remove  grievances  and 
mitigate  suffering.  Of  course,  this  means  attending  more  to  the 
needs  of  the  lowly  than  the  exalted,  for  they  are  greater,  and 
also  they  are  the  needs  of  the  majority.  This  is  a  gain  worth 
paying  any  price  to  secure.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
pay  a  price  to  secure  all  excellence;  and  the  price  we  pay 
for  a  complete  recognition  of  every  need  is,  that  we  have 
somewhat  lost  the  subtle  power  of  emotion  which  belongs 
to  an  indirect  expression  of  all  dumb  need.  Gray  repre¬ 
sents  the  eighteenth-century  glance  at  the  life  of  the  poor, 
— a  glance  full  of  sympathy,  but  essentially  a  glance  from 
afar.  They  are  still  the  dumb  masses.  They  are  certainly 
“  our  own  flesh  and  blood,”  in  the  sense  that  they  feel  those 
sorrows  and  hopes  which  their  poet  feels  also.  “  On  some  fond 
breast  the  parting  soul  relies,”  in  the  palace  as  well  as  the  cottage. 
But  they  are  hardly  our  own  flesh  and  blood  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
seuse.  They  are  not  beings  whom  we  have  any  notion  of  calling 
into  council  as  to  the  sanitary  or  educational  arrangements 
which  affect  their  welfare.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  the  notion 
Of  helping  them  out  of  their  dumbness,  and  endowing  them 
with  the  franchise,  must  be  allowed  to  strike  the  reader  with 
horror.  A  neat,  slated  roof  does  not  more  disadvantageous^ 
replace  what  Gray  carelessly  calls  a  straw-built  shed,  than  the 
new  view  of  the  agricultui’al  labourer  replaces  the  old,  with 
regard  to  his  place  in  poetry.  Wordsworth  does  not  regard  him 
from  this  point  of  view  exactly,  but  he  is  not  so  far  from  it  as 
he  is  from  the  view  of  the  predecessor  with  whom  we  contrast 
him.  We  feel  that  the  Bastille  has  fallen,  that  the  “  Rights 
of  Man  ”  are  in  the  air,  that  America  has  set  an  example  of 
successful  rebellion,  that  the  first  Reform  Bill  is  on  its  way, — 
that  Democracy,  in  short,  is  a  growing  power.  The  poor  are 
dumb  no  longer  ;  they  can  occasionally  be  very  tedious. 
We  cannot  look  at  a  thing  at  the  same  time  lrom  at  hand 
and  from  afar.  The  “humane  century,”  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  called  the  eighteenth  century,  was  just  in  time 
for  its  educated  men  to  look  at  the  poor  with  sympathy,  and 
from  afar.  Earlier  ages  were  too  soon  for  the  first;  our  own, 
and  apparently  all  following  ages,  are  too  late  for  the  last.  The 
transition  age  supplies  the  elements  of  pathos. 

It  may  seem  to  be  putting  a  strain  upon  the  theory  of  poli¬ 
tical  life  thus  to  connect  it  with  literature,  and  that  homely, 
every-day  life  which  supplies  literature  with  its  subjects.  But 
those  who  care  least  for  politics  are  moulded  by  politics.  That 
perennial  life  in  which  each  one  of  us  partakes,  makes  up  in 
permanence  what  it  lacks  in  vividness  ;  its  hopes  and  fears  be¬ 
come  our  hopes  and  fears  to  some  extent,  and  even  they  who 
turn  away  from  all  political  interest  and  try  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  past,  discover  in  the  echoes  to  which  they  cannot  deafen 
their  ears  something  that  by  its  very  continuity  forces  them  to 
fear  it  or  admire  it, — somehow  or  other,  to  wish  that  this  or  that 
may  come  of  it.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  the  direct 
influence  of  democratic  feeling  on  literature  that  we  would 
trace,  as  its  influence  on  literature  through  the  medium  of  the 
social  life.  The  tendency  of  our  age  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  is 
impressed  on  our  attention  by  every  newspaper  and  almost 
every  book  we  open,  and  is  forced  on  our  belief  by  its  record  on 
contemporary  legislation.  Why  was  Obstruction  never  a  part 
of  the  tactics  of  Opposition  until  our  own  day  ?  Hot  because 
people  have  suddenly  discovered,  as  a  truth  of  which  their  fore- 
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fathers  were  ignorant,  that  while  you  insist  on  discussing  a 
measure  it  cannot  pass  into  a  law,  nor  because  Members  of 
Parliament  are  le3S  high-minded  than  they  were,  but  simply 
because  the  whole  tone  of  general  taste  was  in  former  days 
against  such  a  method  of  procedui-e,  and  in  our  days  is  with  it. 
The  change  is  a  part  of  that  democratic  influence  on  the  social 
code  to  which  we  have  so  often  adverted, — a  change  which  it  seems 
to  us  those  equally  misinterpret  who  insist  on  labelling  it  as 
either  good  or  bad.  This  particular  side  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
regretted,  but  it  is  inseparably  associated  with  so  much  that  is 
a  cause  of  satisfaction,  that  we  would  rather  speak  of  its  dan¬ 
gers  than  its  evils.  It  is  intimately  associated  with  what  Car¬ 
lyle  meant  by  veracity.  People  are  always  mistaking  unreserve 
for  truthfulness,  and  if  there  were  no  connection  betweeu  the 
two,  they  could  not  be  confused.  Our  contemporary  literature 
is  marked  by  instances  of  this  unreserve  that  would  have  been 
inconceivable  to  our  grandfathers  ;  an  allusion  to  the  legend  of 
Godiva  with  which  we  remember  a  specimen  of  it  being  greeted 
many  years  ago,  would  have  lost  all  its  point  by  this  time,  so 
many  have  followed  Godiva’s  example.  And  the  fashion 
as  reflected  in  fiction.  Our  greatest  writer  of  fiction  ex¬ 
presses  all  she  means.  Hers  is  not  the  art  that  calls  up  a 
train  of  suggestion  with  half  a  word,  we  never  feel  in  closing 
the  volume  that  she  has  roused  a  set  of  recollections  in  which 
the  original  note  is  drowned ;  her  words  linger  in  the  memory 
with  all  the  strong  characteristics  of  their  own  individuality  ; 
■but  they  stir  no  hidden  spring,  surprising  the  reader  with  the 
revelation  of  depths  of  emotion  within,  perhaps  forgotten,  per¬ 
haps  never  fully  known.  And  the  words  which  convey  the 
writer’s  whole  meaning,  though  they  may  convey  it  perfectly 
and  admirably,  can  hardly,  according  to  our  understanding  of 
the  word,  convey  what  we  mean  by  pathos. 

The  loss  of  the  pathetic  element  in  literature  is  great.  With 
it,  we  lock  the  door  of  escape  from  unendurable  compassion,  we 
■forbid  ourselves  ever  to  contemplate  pain  without  actually 
sharing  it.  We  lose  the  medicine  for  many  a  sick  mind,  the 
spell  that  recalls  without  its  bitterness  many  a  bitter  memory, 
the  mediator  that  teaches  us  compassion  for  many  a  hated  foe. 
We  lose  that  refuge  from  the  pressure  of  individual  sorrow 
which  is  so  little  the  discovery  of  a  civilised  age,  that  the  singer 
whose  words  most  recall  it  is  the  earliest  known  to  our  race, 
telling  us  how  the  obsequies  of  a  hero  released  the  tears  they  did 
not  cause.  “  His  loss  the  plea,  the  griefs  they  mourned  their 
•own.”  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  we  speak  of  a  merely  senti¬ 
mental  loss ;  the  thing  we  describe  is,  after  all,  the  literary 
reflection  of  a  view  of  the  sorrows  of  life  needed  by  all.  What 
we  can  never  forget,  we  must  at  times  put  far  from  us, 
and  contemplate  through  the  softening  medium  of  thoughts 
that  blend  sorrow  with  hope.  What  patho3  is  iu  literature 
that  resignation  is  in  life,  and  if  a  democratic  age  fail  lo 
recognise  the  excellence  of  this  virtue,  it  is  because  men  forget 
that  apart  from  it,  no  manly  effort  is  possible,  and  for  the 
.majority  of  lives,  no  sustained  cheerfulness.  They  know  it  little 
who  think  it  the  foe  of  energy ;  the  truth  is,  that  energy  loses 
half  its  efficacy  in  a  nature  that  knows  nothing  of  resignation. 
Do  we  mean  to  urge  that  the  literary  quality  thus  nobly  related 
.should  be  made  a  conscious  effort?  All  we  have  said  shows 
that  we  hold  such  an  attempt  to  be  self-defeating;  at  the  first 
effort  to  attain  pathos,  it  takes  its  inexorable  flight.  But  we  do 
mot  think  that  the  endeavour  to  avoid  its  foes  is  equally 
vain,  and  the  most  deadly  among  them,  that  love  of 
the  ridiculous  which  is  quite  equally  the  foe  of  all  humour, 
is  what,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  among  the  most  serious 
Hangers  of  a  democratic  age.  While  the  inquest  over  a  heart¬ 
rending  calamity  is  interrupted  with  laughter  at  every  grotesque 
•or  absurd  expression  in  the  account  of  the  disaster,  while  the 
pages  of  Punch  are  the  chief  study  of  the  young  in  their  leisure 
'hours,  and  while  the  bracketed  “  laughter  ”  in  our  Parliamentary 
reports  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  statements  in  which 
there  is  no  wit  or  pleasantry,  or  any  possible  source  of  them, 
-we  shall  lose  the  pathetic  element  in  literature,  and  a  great 
many  other  good  things  also.  Against  this  vulgarising  tendency 
of  our  time  we  would  gladly  see  a  strong  and  conscious  effort, 
being  certain  that  it  would  encourage  not  only  those  faculties 
which  make  literature  pathetic,  but  also  that  it  would  reinforce 
the  sources  of  all  true  humour,  as  much  the  friend  to  true 
pathos,  as  it  is  the  foe  of  its  vulgar  and  libellous  caricature. 


THE  DEFICIENCY  IN  ENGLISHMEN’S 
ENJOYMENTS. 

THE  dissertations  on  Sport  which  August  12th  regularly 
brings  us,  never  fail  to  remind  us  of  that  admirable 
picture  which  Anthony  Trollope  gave  us  in  “  The  Duke’s 
Children”  of  Crummie-Toddie,  the  ugly  moorland  place  in  the 
west  of  Perthshire  as  organised  for  grouse-shooting  and 
deer-stalking  by  Mr.  Reginald  Dobbes.  “  Mr.  Dobbes  declared 
that  nothing  like  it  had  as  yet  been  produced  in  Scotland. 
Everything  had  been  made  to  give  way  to  deer  or  grouse.  The 
thing  had  been  managed  so  well,  that  the  tourist  nuisance  had 
been  considerably  abated.  There  was  hardly  a  fertile  patch  left 
in  the  district,  nor  a  head  of  cattle  to  be  seen.  There  were  no 
inhabitants  remaining,  or  so  few,  that  they  could  be  absorbed  in 
game-preserving  or  cognate  duties.  Reginald  Dobbes,  who  was 
very  great  at  grouse,  and  supposed  to  be  capable  of  outwitting  a 
deer  by  venatical  wiles  more  perfectly  than  any  other  sportsman  in 
Great  Britain,  regarded  Crummie-Toddie  as  the  nearest  thing 
there  was  to  a  Paradise  on  earth.  Could  he  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  one  or  two  laws  for  his  own  protection,  there  might  stil'l 
have  been  improvement.  He  would  like  to  have  the  right  to 
have  all  intruders  thrashed  by  the  gillies  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives ;  and  he  would  have  had  a  clause  in  his  lease  against  the 
making  of  any  new  roads,  opening  of  foot-paths,  or  building  of 
bridges.  He  had  seen  somewhere  iu  print  a  plan  for  running 
a  railway  from  Callender  to  Fort  Augustus,  right  through 
Crummie-Toddie.  If  this  were  done  in  his  time,  the  beauty  of 
the  world  would  be  over.  Reginald  Dobbes  was  a  man  of  about 
forty,  strong,  active,  well  made ;  about  five  feet  ten  in  height, 
with  broad  shoulders,  and  greatly-developed  legs.  He  was 
not  a  handsome  man,  having  a  protrusive  nose,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  long  upper  lip ;  but  there  was  a  man¬ 
liness  about  his  face  which  redeemed  it.  Sport  was  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  he  thoroughly  despised  all  who 
were  not  sportsmen.  He  fished,  and  shot,  and  hunted 
during  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  filling  up  his  time  as 
best  he  might  with  coaching,  polo,  and  pigeon -shooting.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  great  duty  to  keep  his  body  iu  the  finest 
possible  condition.  All  his  eating  and  all  his  drinking  was 
done  upon  a  system,  and  he  would  consider  himself  to  be 
guilty  of  weak  self-indulgence  were  he  to  allow  himself  to  break 
through  sanitary  rules.”  Of  Reginald  Dobbes’s  indignation  when 
Crummie-Toddie  was  described  as  “  infernally  ugly,”  of  the  bags 
of  game  he  made,  and  of  his  sullen  resentment  when  Lord  Silver- 
bridge  left  Crummie-Toddie  fora  few  days  to  go  and  flirt  at  Killan- 
codlem,  a  proceeding  which  he  declared  to  be  “  hardly  honest” 
seeing  that  Lord  Silverbridge’s  gun  was  counted  upon  to  make 
up  the  mighty  bags  of  Crummie-Toddie  game  of  which  the 
sporting  world  was  told  iu  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Trollope 
gave  such  a  picture  that  no  one  else  can  pretend  to  rival 
him  in  painting  the  type  of  man  who  gives  up  his  life 
to  organised  sport.  Regiuald  Dobbes  grudging  every  minute 
and  every  gun  lost  to  the  great  cause  of  making  up 
the  grand -total  of  birds  and  deer  brought  down  at 
Crummie-Toddie,  remains  as  a  great  historical  picture  of  one 
well-marked  type  of  Englishman, — a  type  as  quaint,  as  para¬ 
doxical.  as  easy  to  show  to  be  a  priori  all  but  impossible,  as  it  is 
equally  easy  to  prove  it  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  not  un¬ 
common,  and  in  one  sense  peculiarly  national.  Certainly,  if  one 
had  been  asked  beforehand  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
a  class  of  men  so  far  devoted  to  a  particular  kind  of  recreation 
that  they  would  pursue  it  with  the  grim  professional  ardour 
proper  to  works  of  pure  obligation,  and  not  only  without  hoping 
ever  to  gain  anything  except  its  own  characteristic  enjoyment 
by  it,  but  even  confidently  expecting  to  spend  much  of  their 
substance  upon  it  every  year,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  toil  and 
hardship,  in  spite  of  having  to  choose  for  the  theatre  of  sport 
comparatively  dull  scenery,  where  travellers  are  not  attracted, 
and  in  spite  of  being  compelled  to  ignore  all  those  lighter 
enioyments  which  lovers  of  pleasure  usually  like  to  interweave 
in  the  intervals  of  their  eagerest  pursuit, — one  would,  without 
experience  of  the  facts,  have  answered  in  the  negative.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  imagine,  a  priori,  that  people  devoted 
to  self-indulgence,  —  as  Mr.  Trollope  admits  that  Reginald 
Dobbes  was, — would  ever  make  an  arbitrary  yoke  of  any  one 
kind  of  self-indulgence,  a  yoke  which  should  oblige  them  to 
give  up  every  other  kind,  even  the  most  refined  and  exalted, 
and  to  work  like  galley-slaves  at  the  particular  amusement  they 
had  chosen.  One  would  say  of  course  beforehand,  that  the  very 
devotion  to  self-indulgence  would  preclude  giving  a  tyrannical 
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supremacy  to  any  particular  pursuit  inconsistent  with  the 
pleas ureableness  of  life  as  a  whole.  So,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  certainly  is  not.  Experience  proves  that  the 
Reginald  Dobbeses  of  life  not  only  exist,  but  exist  in 
considerable  numbers,  devoting  themselves  to  their  dull 
Crummie-Toddies  with  a  rigid  pertinacity  as  unlike  one’s 
general  conception  of  the  joy  of  life,  as  the  work  of  destruction 
is  unlike  to  the  work  of  creation.  And  as  we  have  said,  there 
is  not  only  no  mistake  about  the  fact,  but  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  characteristic  national  feature  involved  in  the  fact. 
It  is  specially  English  to  take  up  some  particular  kind  of  sport, 
and  pursue  it  with  all  the  ardour,  all  the  self-denial,  all  the 
rigid  indifference  to  anything  beyond  the  sport  itself,  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  an  obligatory  duty,  or  even  to  the 
very  few  passions — like  gambling  or  avarice — which  seem  to 
cast  a  glamour  over  every  mind  which  is  once  subject  to  them.  No 
one  can  say  this  exactly  in  the  same  sense  of  the  sportsman’s  life. 
The  Reginald  Dobbeses  of  the  world  do  not  give  the  impression 
of  having  lost  hold  of  their  own  purposes,  in  the  uncontrollable 
excitement  of  a  sovereign  passion.  You  would  not  conceive  that 
they  had  imagination  enough  to  be  magnetised  by  their 
favourite  amusement ;  and,  indeed,  sport  requires  so  much  of 
general  health  of  body  and  mind  to  pursue  it  with  effect,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  the  enthusiasm  of  such  sports¬ 
men  as  Reginald  Dobbes  as  you  think  of  the  miser  whose  life  is 
devoted  to  gain,  or  the  gambler  whose  whole  heart  is  in  the 
jingle  of  the  dice.  Sportsmen  are  too  healthy-minded  for  such 
absorbing  passions  as  those.  Nevertheless,  the  devotees  of  sport 
are  not  too  healthy-minded  for  the  mistake  of  spoiling  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  its  over-organisation.  Like  all  Englishmen,  they  are 
apt  to  make  a  task  of  a  pleasure;  hut  unlike  most  Englishmen, 
they  fail  to  discover  that  they  lose  nearly  all  the  pleasure  by 
the  completeness  with  which  they  organise  it  into  a  task. 

That,  however,  is  the  root  of  the  mistake  in  almost  all  routines 
of  enjoyment.  No  one  thoroughly  enjoys  organised  amuse¬ 
ments,  because  you  cannot  he  in  the  true  humour  to  eujoy 
that  of  which  you  make  a.  regular  task-work, — a  business 
to  which  you  bend  all  your  efforts  as  you  do  to  your 
duties  or  your  professional  engagements.  The  truest  en¬ 
joyments  are  not  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  hut  are  the 
move  or  less  unexpected  yield  of  unconscious  and  unplanned 
resource.  You  may,  of  course,  take  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
having  everything  go  exactly  as  you  had  intended  it  to  go, — in 
seeing  the  birds  rise  where  you  expected  them  to  rise,  in  shooting 
as  many  of  them  as  you  expected  to  shoot,  and  carrying  home 
a  hag  fuller  even  than  you  counted  on  ;  hut  well-organised  satis¬ 
factions  like  those  are  not  in  the  truest  sense  enjoyments  ;  they 
are  only  satisfactions,  precisely  such  satisfactions  as  you  get  out 
of  work  well  done,  not  the  surprises  with  a  touch  of  grace  and 
gratitude  in  them  which  enhance  almost  every  high  enjoyment. 

The  truth  is,  that  English  people  hardly  know  how  to  enjoy 
themselves,  just  because  they  insist  on  over  organising  all 
enjoyment.  As  Wordsworth  truly  enough  said, — 


“  For  we  are  vexed  by  heavy  laws, 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 

We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore.” 

We  look  as  if  we  enjoyed  ourselves,  though  all  the  joy  is  absent, 
only  because  we  find  ourselves  among  the  associations  in  which  we 
were  once  accustomed  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  because  weave  hardly 
frank  enough  with  ourselves  to  confess  that  the  spell  is  over  and 
the  charm  past.  True  enjoy  ment  is  seldom  secured  by  careful 
dispositions.  It  is  the  unexpected  exercise  of  some  faculty 
that  we  hardly  suspected  to  exist,  the  gleam  or  flash  of  some  in¬ 
sight  for  which  we  never  looked,  the  rekindling  of  delightful 
associations  nearly  erased,  the  new  meaning  given  to  some 
favourite  hook,  the  new  vividness  of'  waking  in  the  morning,  the 
new  restfulness  of  the  evening  light,  the  new  vivacity  of  all  one’s 
old  tastes  under  some  unexpected  stimulus,  which  realty  con¬ 
stitute  the  essence  of  enjoyment.  Almost  all  the  deliciousness 
of  any  pleasure  is  done  away  with  by  too  much  organising,  by 
reducing  it  to  routine,  by  stopping  up  the  avenues  of  fresh 
and  unexpected  combinations  of  circumstance.  Who  that 
knows  what  travel  is,  can  doubt  that  the  perfect  organisation  of 
travel  in  these  latter  day^s,—  the  security  and  perfect  appointment 
of  the  journey,  the  voluptuous  comfort  of  the  hotels,  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  arrangements  for  sight-seeing  and  luxurious  meals, — 
diminish,  instead  of  increasing,  the  delight  of  it  ?  Everything, 
from  sport  to  travel,  from  scenery  to  appetite,  is  discounted! 
You  are  told  everywhere  exactly  what  to  expect  and  what  to 
guard  against,  until  the  inlets  of  genuine  surprise,— that 


highest  stimulus  of  all  true  enjoyment,— are  almost  blocked 
up.  Nevertheless,  if  we  English  understood  enjoying  as  well 
as  we  understand  working,  we  should  carefully  eschew  too 
much  routine  in  our  pleasure-making,  and  leave  open  as  many 
doors  as  we  can  for  unexpected  incidents,  even  though  we 
might  be  quite  sure  that  at  various  of  these  doors  very  unplea¬ 
sant  incidents  would  emerge;  for  the  delight  of  unexpected 
pleasure  would  far  more  than  outweigh  the  distresses  o£ 
unexpected  discomforts.  To  succeed  at  work,  you  must 
organise  it  carefully.  To  succeed  in  enjoyment,  you  must 
as  carefully  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  vividness  which  an. 
organised  routine  benumbs,  if  it  does  not  wholly  banish. 


SEA-FISHING. 

rf^HE  ingenious  poet  “  J.  D.,”  who  wrote,  early  in  the- 
A  seventeenth  century,  “  The  Secrets  of  Angling,”  tells  ns, 
in  the  quaint  analogy  which  he  discovers  between  his  favourite- 
art  and  religion,  that  the  angler  must  needs  have  faith , — faith 
that  “store  of  Fish  without  all  doubt  abound”  in  “waters,, 
brookes,  and  lakes.”  Unhappily,  the  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  that  have  passed  since  he  haunted  the  pure  and  unfre¬ 
quented  streams  of  England  have  brought  us  to  a  pass  in  which, 
it  is  impossible  to  exercise  this  necessary  virtue.  The  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  fivefold,  and  the  anglers  fiftyfold.  Fishing, 
clubs  pour  out  daily  through  the  seasons  thousands  of  com¬ 
petitors,  who  staud  as  thick  upon  the  river  hanks  as  the  troops 
that  keep  the  line  of  a  procession.  In  season  and  out  of  season 
the  nightly  net  is  plied,  in  spite  of  Preservation  Societies  ;  while- 
Science,  true  to  her  mission  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
greater  number,  supplies  the  aquatic  Nihilist  with  dynamite. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  remains  behind.  The  greed  of 
manufacturers,  a  greed  which  Parliament  has  not,  it  seems,  the 
power,  or  it  may  be  the  will,  to  restrain,  has  rendered  whole  rivers, 
almost  from  source  to  outflow,  as  barren  of  life  as  the  Dead  Sea. 
If  the  destruction  of  fish  by  means  legitimate  or  illegitimate- 
progresses  for  another  generation  as  it  has  progressed  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  angling  will  have  become,  except  in  the 
private  waters  that  are  the  luxury  of  the  few,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Happily,  the  sea  remains  unexhausted,  and  is  likely  so  to- 
remain  for  more  than  one  generation,  recruited,  as  it  perpetually 
is,  from  regions  that  cannot  he  ransacked,  even  if  they  can  he- 
approached.  Not  that  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  not  made 
itself  visible  even  here.  The  trawler  has  swept  clean,  or  left 
with  hut  the  scantiest  remnants  of  former  abundance,  many  a 
pleasant  hay  which  was  once  the  fisherman’s  delight.  Whitby, 
for  instance,  brightest  of  “  bright,  seaward  towns,”  has  lost  this 
out  of  its  many  charms.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  basket,  we  might 
almost  say  a  boatful,  of  fish  might  he  caught  wherever  almost 
the  anchor  might  be  cast  out  within  the  embouchure  of  the  river. 
When  the  writer  last  visited  it,  little  could  he  done,  and  that 
little  only  in  the  rare  combination,  or  rather  opposition,  of  tide 
and  wind  which  made  it  possible  to  “  drift.”  Yet  there  are  places 
enough  still  left  unspoiled.  Many  are  happily  protected  by  the 
nature  of  the  bottom  from  the  fatal  sweep  of  the  trawl;  as  for 
line  fishing,  nothing  seems  to  make  an  impression  on  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  numbers  of  the  deep.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
in  any  fishing  ground  the  number  destroyed  by  the  dogfish  far 
exceed  that  taken  by  net  or  line,  by  fishermen,  either  amateur 
or  professional. 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  the  sport,  however  abundant 
or  interesting,  has  some  considerable  drawbacks.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hare  mention  of  it  will  cause  a  qualm  in  not  a  few 
readers.  There  are  but  few  places  where  it  can  be  followed 
with  any  considerable  success  from  the  shore  ;  a  boat  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  commonly  a  stationary  boat ;  and  of  all  known 
contrivances  for  trying  the  human  stomach,  not  even  a  coast¬ 
ing  steamer,  with  all  its  dirt  and  smells,  can  he  compared 
to  a  small  boat  at  anchor.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
the  motion  is  more  trying  in  the  short  waves  raised  by  a 
breeze,  or  the  long  swell  of  a  so-called  calm.  Then,  again, 
the  weather  makes  it  very  uncertain.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in 
fresh-water  angling,  a  peculiarity  admirably  suited  to  our 
climate,  that  bad  weather  suits  it,  on  the  whole,  rather  better 
than  good.  When  we  come  to  the  sea,  the  conditions  are  changed. 
The  weather  which  delights  the  river  fisherman,  if  he  be  not  a 
mere  lounger,  the  squalls  of  wind  in  which  the  pike  runs  fiercely 
at  the  bait,  and  the  salmon  rises  without  misgiving  at  the  fly, 
make  the  sea  impracticable.  And  even  when  these  have  passed, 
they  leave  an  equally  disturbing  influence  behind  them.  It  is 
provoking  in  the  last  degree  to  the  fisherman  to  see  days  of  the 
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most  delightful  weather,  the  last  remnant,  it  may  he,  of  his 
holiday,  passing  away  unemployed,  because  the  water  has  not 
grown  sufficiently  clear  after  a  recent  storm.  For  the  thickness 
that  is  commonly  favourable  to  the  angler’s  craft  when  it  is 
pursued  in  the  river,  is  its  greatest  hindrauoe  in  the  deeper  and 
therefore  darker  waters  of  the  sea.  Even  when  all  conditions 
are  favourable,  an  unexpected  obstacle  sometimes  presents 
itself.  The  amateur  will  seldom  be  able  to  dispense  with  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance,  bloats  are  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  to 
manage,  and  localities,  recognised  or  discovered  in  a  river 
with  comparative  ease,  can  hardly  be  identified,  except  by 
those  who  have  a  life-long  familiarity  with  every  land-mark. 
But  professional  assistance  it  is  sometimes  strangely  difficult  to 
■obtain.  The  blue-shirted  men,  who  earn  a  mysterious  subsist¬ 
ence  by  lounging  on  the  pier  or  the  beach,  are  often  strangely 
unwilling  to  earn  a  good  day’s  wages  by  two  or  three  hours’ 
work.  They  are  wholly  wanting  in  “J.  D.’s”  cardinal  virtue. 
They  do  not  think  that  anything  can  be  caught.  The  shore, 
indeed,  they  tell  you,  was  swarming  with  fish  a  month  before, 
.and  will  be  swarming  again  in  a  month’s  time ;  but  just  now, 
They  assert,  with  a  conviction  which  seems  to  you  born  of  in¬ 
dolence  rather  than  knowledge,  that  it  is  an  absolute  blank.  The 
fact  probably  is,  that  the  regular  fishermen  do  not  care  for  the 
petty  gain  that  may  be  thus  made,  while  the  ordinary  boatmen 
find  it  more  lucrative  to  wait  for  customers  who  will  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  row  or  a  sail. 

It  mnst  he  remembered,  too,  that  much  of  the  coast  of  England 
is  practically  useless  for  near-shore  fishing.  Roughly  speaking, 
for,  of  course,  there  are  exceptional  spots,  the  eastern  sea-hoard 
•counties  of  England  south  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  southern  counties 
cast  of  Dorsetshire,  afford  but  few  opportunities  for  sea-fishing. 
In  the  north,  Bridlington  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  resort  for  the  fisherman,  who  must,  however,  he  able  to 
hold  his  own  in  bargaining  with  the  canny  sons  of  Yorkshire. 
Filey  is  still  better,  because  with  its  “  Lrigg,”  a  long  line  of 
rocks  running  out  into  the  sea,  with  deep  water  on  their 
northern  side,  it  affords  one  of  those  opportunities  that  are  so 
seldom  found  of  angling  from  the  shore.  With  favourable 
weather,  that  is,  a  wind  that  blows  not  too  strongly  from  the 
harbour  side,  the  “  brigg”  gives  for  some  hours  in  the  day  an 
admirable  chance  of  sport,  all  the  more  welcome  because  the 
rod  is  used,  instead  of  the  ruder  implement  of  the  hand-line. 
The  eastern  coast  has,  on  the  whole,  the  advantage  of  better 
weather  during  the  months  which  are  commonly  available  for 
holiday,  as  the  prevailing  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds 
blow  off  the  land.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  highest  importance,  the  south-western  coast  is, 
perhaps,  to  he  preferred.  Sea-fishing  has  here  received  a 
scientific  development  which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  it 
has  not  elsewhere  obtained,  while  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Atlantic  seems  to  furnish  an  endless  supply  of  fish. 
Beer,  a  picturesque  little  fishing  village  not  far  from 
the  Dorsetshire  border,  may  he  mentioned  as  an  excellent 
locality  ;  and  on  the  north  Devonshire  coast,  Clovelly  is 
worthy  of  mention,  though  here  the  angler  will  find  his 
time  limited  by  the  strong  tidal  currents,  which  make  it 
impossible  to  fish  when  either  the  ebb  or  the  flow  are  in 
full  force.  But  Clovelly  has  charms  which  may  make 
the  angler  well  content  to  spend  the  balance  of  bis  time 
upon  the  shore.  Good  localities,  indeed,  are  numerous,  and  not 
difficult  to  discover  ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  as  we  have  said  before, 
presented  by  the  conditions  of  weather  that  are  necessary  for 
.■success.  The  lucky  man  who,  duly  provided  by  nature  with 
the  “  heart  of  oak  and  triple  brass,”  of  which  the  fisher,  beyond 
all  who  do  business  in  the  great  waters,  has  need,  and  whose 
holiday  happens  to  coincide  with  an  anti  cyclone,  will  have  a 
“  good  time  ”  indeed.  He  will  have,  for  a  cost  that  is  insignificant, 
■compared  with  the  price  of  dubious  chances  of  salmon  at  a 
Highland  hotel,  excellent  sport,  a  catch  abundant,  and  eatable 
to  the  last  (for  a  bad  fish  is  as  uncommon  in  the  sea  as  a  good 
one  is  uncommon  in  a  river),  and  health-giving  days,  which  will 
send  him  back  to  the  city  a  browner  and  a  better  man. 


LETTERS  TO  TIIE  EDITOR. 


LEAVING  EGYFT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sm,-T(;V'en[s  have  justified  the  view  which  I  ventured  to  put 
forwai  last 

winter  iu  your  columns,  that  the  strong  European 


element  ia  the  Egyptian  Administration  makes  it  almost  need¬ 
less  to  quarrel  over  the  mere  name  of  our  presence  in  Egypt. 
C  all  it  “  protectorate,”  or  “  friendly  guidance,”  or  what  you  will ; 
there  are  the  Europeans,  armed  and  resolute.  The  Egypt  of 
to-day  is  entirely  in  their  power,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  come  away.  Every  fresh  sanitary  regulation,  every  improve¬ 
ment,  real  or  imagined,  in  the  way  of  doing  thiugs  for  the 
public  good,  gives  more  and  more  authority  to  the  foreigner 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Do  what  we  will  and  say  what  we 
will,  we,  the  Europeans,  cannot  come  away  without  a  gross  neglect 
of  our  duty  to  Egypt.  It  is  a  small  matter  whether  four  bat¬ 
talions  or  five  battalions  of  British  infantry  suffice  to  frighten 
the  Eg)’ptiaus  iuto  accepting  European  ideas.  Even  if  no 
troops  at  all  were  required  to  prevent  a  Moslem  revolt — a  thing 
much  more  likely  than  some  people  imagine — there  would  still 
he  the  army  of  foreign  office-holders,  which  no  human  power 
can. dispense  with.  My  only  fear  is  that  the  English  may  take 
upon  themselves  a  good  deal  of  unpopularity  and  trouble  and 
expense,  in  doing  the  work  that  is  every  foreigner's  work  in 
Egypt.  Let  Europe  clearly  understand  that  we  represent  the 
merchants  and  the  money-lenders,  the  foreign  shopkeepers  and 
the  cosmopolite  tourists,  in  our  thankless  Egyptian  task,  and  there 
will  be  less  desire  to  sneer  at  poor  old  John  Bull  for  doing  other 
people’s  work,  as  well  as  his  own. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Temple,  E.C.,  August  11th.  Hilary  Skinner. 


THE  LIBERAL  DATLY  PRESS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  certainly  would  he  a  bad  day  for  Liberals  and  Liberalism 
if  the  Daily  News,  or  any  other  Liberal  paper,  were  to  he  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  principles  advocated  by  jrour  correspondents, 
Messrs.  Matthews  and  Cobb.  It  is  far  more  important  that 
the  Daily  News  should  be  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  cause  rather 
than  the  organ  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  infinitely  to  be 
desired  that  its  Liberalism  should  be  independent,  even  if  it  is 
sometimes  mistaken.  It  was  mistaken,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on 
the  Suez-Canal  question,  and  attacked  the  Government  for 
doing  about  the  vei'y  best  thing  it  could  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  it  is  far  better  that  such  a  mistake  should  have 
been  made  than  men  should  regard  its  editorial  staff  as  mere 
Government  clerks.  “Loose  Liberal  Members”  are  far  more 
likely  to  he  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  their  own  constituents  than  by  editorials  inspired  by  a 
Minister. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Riciiard  Bartraai. 

[We  have  never  condemned  any  Liberal  newspaper  for  inde¬ 
pendence, — which  we  have  always  claimed  for  ourselves.  And 
we  should  never  have  thought  of  challenging  the  general  exercise 
of  its  discretion  by  the  great  Liberal  journal,  however  much  we 
had  differed  from  it.  But  it  did  seem  hard  on  the  Liberal  party 
that  the  chief  Liberal  organ  should  be  so  prepossessed  against 
the  proposals  of  a  Liberal  Government,  as  to  assail  them  before 
the  case  which  the  Government  could  produce  on  its  own  behalf 
had  been  given  to  the  world.  We  have  not  thought  it  desirable 
to  insert  any  of  the  many  letters  received  on  this  subject  except 
such  as  were  moderate  in  tone  and  publicly  acknowledged  by 
their  authors.  We  hope  the  hints  given  will  be  taken,  and  must 
now  close  this  correspondence. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


TORTURE  FOR  CRIMINALS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Speciator.”] 

Sir,— Mr.  Ernest  Bell’s  quotation  from  the  “  Unseen  Universe  ” 
iu  bis  letter  to  you  last  week  on  the  “  absolutely  indescribable 
torture,  thrilling  through  every  fibre  of  the  frame,”  caused  by 
electricitjr,  brings  to  my  mind  the  ordeal  I  underwent  a  short 
time  ago  at  a  hydropathic  establishment,  for  the  cure  (?)  of 
rheumatism  by  the  electric  bath. 

The  physician  was  present,  and  the  operator,  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  went  on  with  his  duty  in  a  cool,  calculating  way, 
whilst  I  writhed  in  excruciating  pain.  A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
on  entering  the  bath-room,  to  resume  my  self-imposed  torture, 
I  observed  my  operating  friend  rocking  himself,  and  holding 
his  jaw  from  the  teirible  pain  which  he  said  he  had  from  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth.  1  could  not  help  laughing,  though  at  the 
same  time  pitying  the  poor  fellow.  He  soon,  however,  was  by 
mv  side,  operating  upon  me  for  the  third  time,  but,  as  I  thought, 
with  rather  less  severity,  owing  perhaps  more  to  his  own  suffer¬ 
ing  than  to  the  prolonged  howls  which  I  gave  vent  to. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  power  of  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted  by  electricity  ;  but  whether  it  would 
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“delight  the  physiological  world,”  and  be  more  demoralising  to 
the  community  than  the  use  of  the  ‘  cat,’  ”  I  forbear  to  express 
an  opinion.  My  testimony  is  to  the  “  absolutely  indescribable 
torture”  for  a  “specified  time,”  which  Mr.  Bell  asserts  is 
now  for  the  first  time  confessed  to  by  scientific  men. — I  am> 
Sir,  &c.,  W.  L. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letter  on  the  above  subject  which 
appears  in  your  issue  of  last  Saturday,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  call  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Gilmour’s 
book,  entitled  “  Among  the  Mongols,”  which  you  reviewed  so 
favourably  some  tune  ago  : — “  Of  all  the  healing  appliances  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  none  strikes  the  fancy  of  a  Mongol  so 
much  as  the  galvanic  battery;  and  it  is  rather  curious  that 
almost  every  Mongol  who  sees  it  and  tries  its  effects,  exclaims, 
‘  What  a  capital  thing  it  would  be  for  examining  accused  persons  ! 
It  would  far  surpass  whipping,  beating,  or  suspending.  Under 
its  torture,  a  guilty  man  could  not  but  confess.’  Some  one  in 
England  bas  advocated  the  use  of  the  galvanic  battery  in  place  of 
the  ‘  cat  ’  in  punishing  criminals,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
coincidence  of  the  English  and  Mongol  mind.”  (“Among  the 
Mongols,”  p.  188.) — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Free  Church  Manse,  Mauchline.  John  I.  W.  Pollock. 


THE  CREE  INDIANS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  from  a  friend,  who  is  settled  near 
Qu’Appelle,  in  the  north-west  of  Canada,  the  following  account 
of  the  mode  of  testing  the  bravery  of  the  young  men  among  the 
Cree  Indians.  He  says  : — “  Last  week  1  saw  a  religious  dance 
among  these  people ;  the  spectacle  was  so  atrocious  that  I  nearly 
fainted.  The  object  was  to  test  the  endurance  of  their  young 
fighting  men.  A  large  conical  tent,  supported  by  a  central 
jiole,  was  erected,  of  which  one  side  w-as  occupied  by  a  band  of 
drummers  and  by  the  chiefs  ;  the  other  side  was  left  an  open 
space,  for  the  administration  of  the  proposed  test  of  manly 
virtue.  The  performance  began  by  a  chorus  Of  tremendous 
shouts  and  outcries  from  the  men  around,  to  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  prolonged  tomtoming  on  the  drums.  The 
men  were  got  up  in  wonderful  style,  some  painted  in 
coloured  stripes  to  resemble  tigers,  with  scalps  dangling 
round  their  waists  and  wrists,  and  tomahawks  hanging  in  their 
belts.  Their  extremities  were  covered  with  Indian  leggings, 
faced  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills.  Their  faces  were  painted 
in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  aud  a  good  many  more.  After 
a  short  silence,  a  young  man  came  forward,  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  Him  they  seized,  and  immediately  cut  a  slit  through 
each  breast,  and  then  passed  through  this  hole  a  stout  stick. 
To  these  sticks  they  fastened  ropes,  the  other  ends  of  which 
were  firmly  tied  to  the  central  pole  of  the  tent.  The  young  man 
then  went  to  the  extremity  of  the  rope  and  leaned  back  with  his 
whole  weight,  being  supported  by  the  sticks  through  his  breast. 
He  pulled  the  flesh  right  away  from  his  bones,  and  in  that  awful 
position,  without  a  cry  escaping  him,  he  began  to  dance  to  the 
thundering  music  of  the  band.  He  continued  dancing  forty-five 
minutes,  when  he  fainted.  Fifteen  others  then  passed  through 
the  same  ordeal,  who  were  thus  admitted  as  braves  of  the  tribe. 
The  trial  was  somewhat  varied  for  some  of  them,  by  setting  them 
to  pull  guns  through  the  grass  while  harnessed  in  the  same 
frightful  fashion,  or  by  swinging  them  to  trees  with  hooks 
fastened  in  their  backs.  This  band  of  Indians  is  only  two  miles 
from  our  settlement,  so  that  j'ou  see  we  form  a  mixture  of  both 
civilised  and  savage  people.  Fancy  this  next  door  to  Canada !” 

Although  it  is  on  another  subject,  may  I  add  one  remark  to 
the  observations  already  made  on  your  admirable  review  of  Mr. 
Drummond's  work  on  “  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.” 
Yon  say  that  “  he  finds  in  natural  law  the  warrant  for  eternal 
punishment,  sudden  conversion,”  &c.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Drummond  finds  any  warrant  in  natural  law  for  “  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment,”  in  any  other  sense  than  a  destruction  of  life  which  is 
eternal.  Later  on,  I  think  you  miss  Mr.  Drummond’s  meaning 
with  respect  to  life  and  biogenesis,  by  failing  to  accept  in  its 
fullness  his  statement  that  in  speaking  of  life,  Christ  “  must  have 
meant  literal  life,”  “  because  we  must  always  take  the  literal 
rather  than  the  metaphorical  meaning  in  intei-preting  the 
Bible,  which  does  not  “  mystify  its  readers.”  The  meaning 
here  seems  to  be  that  the  word  “  life  ”  covers  many  varieties, 
but  that  it  always  carries  with  it  a  central  idea,  of  which  the 
opposite  is  “  literal  ”  death  or  destruction.  Taken  in  this  sense, 


I  think  Mr.  Drummond's  argument  is  logical  and  defensible. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c ,  E.  W. 

NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  objection  which  Mr.  Waddington  raises  to  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  theory  of  Biogenesis  as  a  generally  accepted  scientific 
doctrine  applies  also  to  the  many  eminent  scientific  authorities 
who  support  that  view.  That  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  is  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry  and  speculation,  no  one 
would  deny.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  scientific- 
discoveries  but  readily  believes  that  the  most  important  light 
•may  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  life  by  such  investigators  as. 
Dr.  Bastiau,  though  their  particular  theory  may  not  be  con¬ 
firmed.  But  to  say  that  the  present  evidence  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  spontaneous  generation  places  it  within  the  pale  of 
exact  science,  is  to  put  hypothesis  in  the  place  of  certainty. 
Spontaneous  generation  is  a  possibility  may  be  to  some  minds 
so  far  postulated  that  other  doctrines  may  be  built  upon  it. 
But  it  is  no  less  certain,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
that  the  only  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  that  has  vindicated 
itself  to  reason  and  experiment  is  the  theory  that  all  present 
powers  of  life  are  descended  from  previously  existing  life.  Mr. 
Drummond  very  wisely  accepts  as  the  ground  of  his  analogical 
reasoning  the  verified  results  of  inquiry,  not  the  speculations- 
that  have  only  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  have  not  yet 
cast  off  the  clouds  that  surround  them.  Should  it  be  ultimately 
proved,  not  simply  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ardent  advocates  of 
spontaneous  generation,  but  to  the  scientific  mind  generally, 
that  the  course  of  the  world’s  development  is  the  history  of  a 
process  in  which  unconscious  matter  is  developed  up  to  con¬ 
scious  aud  free  intelligence,  no  one  would  more  readily  accept 
that  truth  than  Mr.  Drummond.  His  analogical  method 
would  as  freely  adapt  itself  to  abiogenesis  as  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  doctrine.  The  former  theory  would,  in  fact,  seem, 
to  demand  a  more  urgent  postulation  of  an  infinite  superin¬ 
tending  Mind,  one  with  the  universe,  as  thought  and  being, 
are  one.  To  suppose  that  any  action  of  the  ultimate  atoms 
would  develop  any  form  of  life  tending  to  the  higher  organisms 
now  occupying  the  world,  apart  from  such  directive  Mind,  is  as 
unscientific  as  to  imagine  that  the  notes  of  a  piano  could  pro¬ 
duce  music  without  a  performer,  or  the  vocal  chords  beget, 
speech  and  sing  without  the  will.  Mr.  Drummond  effectively 
entrenches  himself,  as  to  his  doctrine  of  biogenesis,  behind  the 
statements  of  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  the  latter  affirming  that, 
biogenesis  is  “  victorious  at  the  present  day  all  along  the  line 
the  former,  “  that  no  shred  of  trustworthy  experimental  testi¬ 
mony  exists  to  prove  that  life  in  our  day  has  ever  appeared 
independently  of  antecedent  life.” 

To  assert,  with  Mr.  Waddington,  that  only  under  certain  special 
conditions,  the  production  of  living  out  of  certain  not  living 
matter  does  not  take  place,  is  to  utter  a  sterile  truism,  so  far  as 
evidence  for  spontaneous  generation  is  concerned.  But  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  these  special  conditions  represent  the- 
highest  efforts  of  the  modern  mind,  the  adverse  evidence  becomes 
very  strong.  It  seems  an  easy  escape  out  of  the  difficulty  to 
say  that,  while  no  such  spontaneous  generation  takes  place  now, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  some  time  ago.  The 
lay  intellect,  seeking  a  decided  answer,  puzzled,  and  yet  not 
plainly  disillusioned,  asks,  as  it  has  a  right  to  ask, — When,  then,, 
did  such  spontaneous  generation  take  place?  At  what  epoch  ?• 
At  what  stage  of  the  history  of  matter?  What  was  the  first 
product  of  this  spontaneity  of  matter  ?  What  was  there  in 
the  past  conditions  of  the  state  of  our  earth  that  favoured 
spontaneous  generation  more  than  in  the  preseut  but  yet  varied- 
conditions  that  pertain  at  the  surface  or  in  the  depths  of  the  earth- 
to-day  ?  The  conditions  under  which  the  planet  was  developed, 
as  to  its  structure  and  the  processes  of  change  it  has  incurred, 
are  now  conjectured  with  increasing  approximation  to  truth. 
Surely,  after  all  the  miniature  reproductions  of  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  which  have  been  realised  in  the  laboratories  of  our 
chemists,  it  is  not  impossible  do  reproduce  such  different  phases 
of  transition  which  molecules  have  undergone,  from  the  gaseous 
to  the  crystalline,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  problem  in  question. 
And  yet,  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  science,  and  with  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  earth  to-day,  spontaneous  generation 
has  not  been  established  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  scient;c 
men.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  most  scierxac 
honestly  to  recognise  our  failure,  and  instead  of  buildm  our 
arguments  on  hypotheses,  to  found  them  on  the  kucn  an^ 
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verified  P  If  that  is  so,  the  doctrine  of  biogenesis  is  the  fullest 
answer  science  has  yet  to  give  as  to  the  origin  of  life;  and  Mr. 
Drummond  has  done  wisely  in  basing  his  natural  law  on  the 
rock  of  fact,  as  he  has  his  spiritual  law  on  the  sure  founda¬ 
tions  of  consciousness! — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  ,T.  Matthews. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sik, — As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  opinions,  I  ask  permission  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  letter  of  “  C.  C.  M.,”  published  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  your  paper,  on  his  book,  “  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World.”  Mr.  Drummond  would  probably  have  himself  replied 
to  a  critic  so  able  and  courteous,  but  he  is  at  present  far  from 
this  country,  engaged  on  a  scientific  expedition,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  he  sees  the  Spectator. 

Your  correspondent  has  perceived,  correctly  I  think,  that  the 
key  to  Mr.  Drummond’s  theological  views  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  book,  that  on  biogenesis,  and  especially  in 
the  strong  view  there  expressed  of  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  natural  and  that  of  the  redeemed  man.  This 
is  a  point  so  vital,  that  if  the  view  of  it  taken  by  a  consistent 
thinker  be  ascertained,  his  opinions  on  other  points  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  it  all  along  the  line,  and  as  your  correspondent  points 
out,  the  consequences  of  it  extend  all  through  Mr.  Drummond’s 
book.  “  C.  C.  M.”  writes  to  remark  that  there  is  another  view, 
however,  on  this  important  point,  which  regards  the  transition 
from  the  state  of  nature  to  that  of  redemption  as  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  a  latent  seed,  which  only  requires  to  be  loosened  from 
its  integuments  in  order  to  grow  freely, — an  unveiling  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Christ  or  divine  humanity  which  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  natural  man,  like  the  sun  in  a  mist.  Every  reader 
must  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  mildness  of  these 
metaphors  and  the  strength  of  those  employed  iu  Scripture, 
where  this  change  is  called  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation,  a  pass¬ 
ing  from  death  unto  life.  The  Bible  must  use  very  extreme 
language  in  describing  very  simple  experiences,  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  view  of  this  experience  be  the  true  one.  It  is  a 
view  at  all  events  fundamentally  at  variance  with  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s,  and  it  involves  fundamental  differences  at  many  other 
points. 

But  what  I  wish  to  observe  is  that  this  view,  with  the  other 
views  which  it  involves,  does  not  remain  unaffected  by  Mr. 
Drummond's  book.  Carrying  with  him  a  conception  of  Christian 
truth  which  starts  from  the  view  of  redemption  described 
above,  and  is  thought  consistently  out  from  this  staud-point, 
Mr.  Drummond  has  laid  this  alongside  of  the  revelation  of  truth 
in  natural  law  furnished  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  science, 
and  found  the  two  to  be  in  startling  accord.  No  doubt,  as  an 
apologete,  he  has  chiefly  those  in  view  who  deny  supernatural 
revelation  altogether,  but  indirectly  his  argument  tells  strongly 
against  any  construction  of  this  revelation  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  at  variance  with  his  own.  Had  he  started  with  the 
view  of  “  C.  C.  M.,”  the  demonstration  which  he  has  developed 
would  have  been  impossible.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  de¬ 
monstration  lends  probability  to  his  own  conception  of  Christian 
truth,  it  casts  doubt  on  that  of  “  C.  C.  M.” ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  further  development  of  Mr.  Drummond’s 
method  may  prove  not  ouly  a  brilliant  apology  for  faith  against 
unbelief,  but  also  a  vindication  of  a  robustly  dogmatic  theology 
against  the  Pelagian  construction  of  Christianity. 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  the  weight  lent  to  his  view  in 
men’s  minds  by  the  attention  recently  directed  to  the  writings  of 
William  Law,  and  the  publication  of  the  “  Letters  from  a  Mystic 
of  the  Present  Day.”  But  I  venture  to  say  that  this  impression 
is  very  faint,  in  comparison  with  that  made  in  the  opposite 
direction  during  the  last  dozen  years  by  the  spread  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  new  science  of  New  Testament  theology.  The  aim 
of  this  science,  which  is  now  lectured  upon  in  every  German 
university,  and  has  been  expounded  in  such  excellent  text-books 
as  those  of  Schmid,  Keuss,  and  Weiss,  is  to  exhibit  the  whole 
circle  of  ideas  of  each  of  the  important  New  Testament  writers 
in  succession,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  mind.  In  this  way,  the 
exact  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Peter,  of  St.  John,  and  of  our 
Loi'd  himself,  is  now  far  better  known  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  The  general  result  bai  been  to  prove  that  the  Augusti- 
nian  and  Puritan  construction  of  Christianity,  whether  the  true 
one  or  not,  is  at  least  that  of  the  Bible  writers.  Some  of  the 
ablest  exponents  of  the  new  science  do  not  believe  in  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  but  look  upon  the  contents,  for  example, 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  merely  the  private  opinions  of 


that  apostle.  But  as  you  read  their  severely  scientific  and 
puiely  objective  accounts  of  his  opinions,  you  seem  to  bo 
perusing  a  systematic  treatise  by  some  Puritan  divine,  so 
completely  do  their  views  agree.  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
single  point  on  which  the  views  of  all  the  leading  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writers,  when  thus  brought  out,  are  found  so  entirely 
to  coincide  with  the  teaching  of  the  Puritan  theology  as  that 
in  lefeience  to  which  “  C.  C.  M.  ”  and  Mr.  Drummond  are  at 
variance.— I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Kirkcaldy.  August  15 th.  James  Stalker. 


ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  the  “  Intelligence  of  Animals,” 
but  my  meaning,  in  relation  to  the  interesting  correspondence 
in  your  columns,  is  no  doubt  clear.  The  whole  question  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  proverbial  nut-shell,  and  to  be  solveable  by  the 
proverbial  common-sense.  Dogs’  hearing  is  undoubtedly  very 
keen  and  accurate,  and  even  subtle ;  and  dogs  have  also  the 
power  of  putting  this  and  that  together  in  a  marvellously  shrewd 
and  almost  rational  fashion.  They  cannot  understand  sentences, 
but  they  get  hold  of  words,  i.e.,  sounds,  and  keep  them  pigeon¬ 
holed  in  their  memory.  I  might  as  well  argue  moral  principle 
from  the  fact  that  my  dog  “  Karl,”  like  scores  of  other  dogs,  will 
hold  a  piece  of  biscuit  on  his  nose  so  long  as  I  say  “trust,”  and 
will  when  I  say  “  paid  for”  gaily  toss  his  head  and  catch  the 
biscuit  in  his  honest  mouth,  as  argue  that  because  he  finds 
eleven  tennis-balls  among  the  shrubs  in  five  minutes,  when  I 
say,  “  We  can’t  find  them  at  all,  ‘  Karl,’  do  go  and  find  them, 
good  dog,  will  you?  Find  the  balls,  old  fellow,” — therefore  he 
understands  my  sentence.  He  simply  grasps  the  words  “  find” 
and  “  balls,”  sees  the  game  at  a  stand-still,  and  reasons  out  our 
needs  and  his  responsibilities,  quickened  by  the  expectation  of 
pattings  on  the  head,  pettings,  and  pieces  of  biscuit.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  if  I  try  to  delude  him  by  uttering  “  base  coin  ”  in 
the  shape  of  words  just  like  the  real  words,  as,  for  example,  if  I 
say  “  Jacob,”  instead  of  “  paid  for,”  he  makes  no  mistake,  but 
refuses  the  morsel,  however  delicate,  till  it  is  “  paid  for.” 

Prominent  nouns,  participles,  verbs,  &c.,  make  up  the  lingua 
franca  that  so  beautifully  links  together  men  and  dogs,  and  now 
and  then  men  and  horses,  their  intelligence  being  quickened  by 
their  dumbness,  as  is  that  of  deaf  and  dumb  men  and  women, 
whose  other  faculties  become  so  keenly  intensified,  and  who  put 
this  and  that  together  so  much  more  quickly  than  do  we  who 
have  all  our  faculties.  There  are  of  course  “Admirable 
Crichtons  ”  among  dogs,  as  there  are  among  men,  but  the 
difference  between  dog  and  dog  will  generally,  I  think,  be 
traceable  more  to  human  training  than  to  born  capacity.  The 
yearning  look  which  “Karl”  gives  when  (told  to  “speak”)  he 
gives  forth  his  voice  in  response,  is  sometimes  piteously  like,  “Oh, 
that  I  could  really  tell  all  I  feel !”  He  is  like,  and  all  dogs  of 
average  intelligence  are  like,  the  Frenchman  I  met  yester¬ 
day  on  the  beach  at  Hastings,  who  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  could  reach  Ramsgate  on  foot  before  night¬ 
fall,  and  how  far  it  was ;  and  who,  as  I  only  know  a  few 
French  words,  and  am  utterly  unable  to  speak  or  understand 
sentences,  was  obliged  to  make  me  understand  his  wants  by  a 
few  nouns  such  as  everybody  knows,  and  by  causing  me  to  put 
this  and  that  together.  There  is  of  course  the  vital  defect  in 
the  parallel  that  I  could  learn  to  understand  French,  and  the 
dog  could  never  learn  to  understand  sentences  ;  but  as  so  many 
parallels  have  vital  defects  of  some  kind,  even  down  to  that 
historic  self-drawn  parallel  between  Alexander  and  the  robber, 
we  may  well  say,  whether  we  be  men  or  dogs,  “  Let  me  reflect.” 
Dogs  do  undoubtedly  reflect,  and  reason,  and  remember;  and  they 
never  forget  their  “  grammar,”  as  school-boys  do.  Instinct, 
like  chance,  is  only  a  name  expressing  fitly  enough  our  own 
ignorance.  Did  not  Luther  and  Wesley  believe  in  the. 
resurrection  of  animals  ? — 1  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Northmarston,  August  13 th.  S.  B.  James. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  beg  to  contribute  another  anecdote  ou  the  subject  of 
how  our  meaning  is  conveyed  to  animals.  When  I  was  in 
Norway  with  my  husband,  a  dog  belonging  to  the  people  of  the 
house  went  with  us  in  all  our  walks.  One  day  a  strange  dog 
joined  us,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  get  up  a  fight  with  our  dog, 
“  Fechter,”  who  for  protection  kept  almost  under  our  feet ;  my 
husband  said  several  times, “  Go  on,  ‘  Fechter,’  ”  in  English,  which 
he  immediately  did,  but  soon  came  back  again.  At  last  we 
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succeeded  in  driving  tlie  strange  dog  away,  hut  he  soon  returned. 
Then  my  husband  said  without  any  alteration  of  tone  or  gesture 
that  I  was  aware  of,  “  Drive  that  dog  away,  ‘Fechter.’  ”  He 
immediately  rushed  at  him,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  ourtroubler. 
I  have  long  thought  that  dogs  do  understand,  not  “  the  precise 
sounds  themselves,  but  the  intention  put  into  them  by  the 
speaker.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c,,  Ax  Observer  oe  Animals. 


THE  WORD  “CHAP.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — I  do  not  wish  to  intervene  in  the  controversy  noticed  in 
the  Spectator  of  last  week,  between  Mr.  Skeat  and  Mr.  Wedg¬ 
wood,  as  to  the  etymology  of  “  chap,”  but  Burns’s  line, — 

“  When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street,” 
shows  “  chapman  ”  so  used  as,  without  losing  its  proper  meaning, 
to  signify  “  fellowship.”  There  was  also  a  curious  and  signi¬ 
ficant  use  of  the  term  “  chap  ”  in  Scotland.  It  was  always 
more  characteristic  of  the  west  and  south-west  than  of  the  east 
and  south-east.  The  use  of  the  word  “  chap  ”  used  to  he  held 
iu  the  east  as  the  note  of  the  Glasgow-bred  man.  The  common 
sobriquet  of  such  a  one  was  “  Glasgow  chappie.”  May  not  this 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  west,  and  especially  Glasgow, 
was  the  home  of  the  chapman,  and  the  factory  of  his  wares  ? — - 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  F. 

SHIRLEY  AND  TATE  AND  BRADY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Nicholas  Brady,  D.D.,  and  Nahum  Tate,  Esq.,  Poet- 
Laureate  to  his  Majesty,  on  December  3rd,  1696,  obtained  his 
Majesty’s  “Royall  allowance”  that  their  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  may  be  used  in  churches,  &c. 

In  Psalm  cxii.,  verse  6,  the  two  last  lines  are  :  — 

“  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust.” 

Query,  where  did  the  above  two  respectable  gentlemen  get  this  ? 
From  Shirley  ?  I  suppose  so. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Thomas  Richards. 

Wincanton,  79  High  Street,  August  14th. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  ISCHIA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  following  additional  contributions,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  you  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  through 
your  columns,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  sufferers  by  the  late  earth¬ 
quake  at  Casamicciola : — 


£  3.  d. 


James  Clarke,  Esq.  ...  5  5  0 

James  Marshall,  Esq....  5  5  0 

R.  W.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  110 
C.  K.  Bedells,  Esq.  ...  1  1  0 

Miss  Bradly .  1  1  0 

Alexander  Ireland,  Esq.  110 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hunt .  2  2  0 

Geo.  P.  Serocold,  Esq.  2  2  0 
G.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.  ...  2  2  0 


£  s.  a. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Allen  2  2  0 

E.  T.  Gompertz,  Esq....  110 

W.  W.  Phillips,  Esq.  ...  110 
R.  H.  Hutton,  Esq.  ...2  2  0 

H. Moore, Esq. ,&  Family  2  2  0 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.  ...  2  10  0 

Prof.  W.  T.  Gairdner...  110 
Miss  Catlow  &  Friends  1  10  0 
Sums  under  One  Pound  2  0  6 


This  list  is  now  closed,  and  the  amount,  £140  12s.  6d.,  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Central  Committee  in  Rome.  May  I  add  that 
further  contributions  will  gladly  he  received  at  the  Italian  Con¬ 
sulate,  31  Old  Jewry  ? — I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

New  Oxford  Street,  August  15 th.  C.  E.  Mudie. 


B  0  O  Iv  S. 


MR.  PATTISON’S  EDITION  OF  MILTON’S  SONNETS.* 
This  is  one  of  those  little  volumes  which  the  true  lover 
of  literature  will  not  only  read  carefully  once,  but  dip  into 
again  and  again.  It  is  a  book  to  study  seriously,  and  a  book 
to  enjoy  leisurely.  Much  has  been  written  by  editors  and  critics 
upon  the  Sonnets  of  Milton,  but  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
lias  done  for  them  what  Mr.  Pattison  has  done.  In  an  edition 
which  for  print  and  paper  it  is  a  joy  to  look  at,  and  which  is  not 
too  large  for  the  pocket,  the  editor  prints  the  poet’s  English  and 
Italian  sonnets  (the  latter  with  translations),  and  accompanies 
them  by  notes  which  are  at  once  lucid,  comprehensive,  and  con¬ 
cise.  The  knowledge  displayed  in  these  notes  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  a  clever  man  is  sometimes  able  to  acquire  for  an  im- 
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mediate  and  special  purpose,  it  is  of  the  weightier  and  far 
worthier  kind  which  is  the  growth  of  years  and  of  love  for  a 
noble  subject. 

The  poems  are  preceded  by  an  elaborate  introduction  on  the 
structure  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  wholly  to  agree  with  such  criticism  in 
order  to  appreciate  its  power.  Mr.  Pattison’s  judgment  on  the 
sonnet  resembles  that  of  Mrs.  Battle  on  whist.  She  liked  the 
rigour  of  the  game,  and  he,  arguing  for  the  legitimate  form, 
observes  that  much  misplaced  skill  would  have  been  saved  “  if 
it  had  been  recognised  that  the  so-called  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
are  not  sonnets  at  all,  any  more  than  those  of  Lord  Brooke, 
but  a  continuous  poem,  or  poems,  written  in  fourteen-line 
stanzas.”  There  is  much  to  he  said,  no  doubt,  iu  favour 
of  what,  for  convenience’  sake,  may  he  termed  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sonnet,  of  which  we  have  two  notable  examples  in 
the  “  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour,”  of 
Wordsworth,  and  in  the  “  Chapman’s  Homer  ”  of  Keats.  At 
the  same  time,  if  we  reject  from  our  sonnet  literature  all 
the  poems  in  fourteen  lines  that  do  not  follow  this  difficult  and 
elaborate  construction,  our  sonnet-anthologies  would  be  poor 
indeed.  As  a  critic,  Mr.  Pattison  is  correct  in  denouncing  the 
rhyming  of  the  final  couplet,  seeing  that  it  gives  epigrammatic 
point  to  a  poem  the  thought  of  which  should  be,  as  it  were, 
equalised  through  the  lines,  although  variety  demands  a  fresh 
aspect  of  the  subject  in  the  tercets.  “  The  two  last  lines  of  a 
sonnet,”  he  writes,  “  must  not  rime  together.  The  principle 
of  the  sonnet  structure  is  continuity  of  thought  and  metre ;  the 
final  couplet  interrupts  the  flow ;  it  stauds  out  by  itself  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  construction ;  the  wave  of  emotion, 
instead  of  being  carried  on  to  au  even  subsidence,  is  abruptly 
checked  and  broken  as  against  a  barrier.”  This  is  a  law  of  the 
sonnet,  and  in  our  judgment  a  good  law  generally  ;  hut  if  it  had 
not  been  broken  a  hundred  times,  we  should  have  lost  some  of  the 
loveliest  poems  ever  written  in  sonnet  form.  All  the  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  poets,  when  writing  sonnets,  rhyme  the  last 
couplet ;  neither  Wordsworth,  Keats,  nor  Hartley  Coleridge 
scruple  to  do  the  same  when  it  suits  their  convenience ;  and 
Blanco  White,  in  his  one  sonnet  which  S.  T.  Col.eridge  thought 
the  most  grandly  conceived  in  our  language,  throws  the  whole 
point  of  the  poem  into  a  rhyming  couplet  at  the  end.  It  will 
not  do  then,  to  say  that  one  form  is  admissible,  and  no  other, 
when  great  poets  have  decided  to  the  contrary  ;  hut  we  may  say 
that  the  Miltonic  sonnet  satisfies  us  more  fully  than  the  Shake¬ 
spearian,  not  because  the  construction  is  more  difficult,  but 
because  the  result  is  more  harmonious.  Who  can  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was  about  in  adopting  the 
easy-rhyming  sonnet  of  Daniel ;  and  we  decidedly  disagree  with 
the  following  judgment  of  Mr.  Pattison  : — 

“  It  was  an  unfortunate  choice  of  vehicle  when  Shakespeare  selected 
the  sonnet  form.  It  was  a  form  in  which  his  snperabounding  force 
strangled  itself.  He  is  baffled  by  the  language  just  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  his  thought.  Shakespeare  required  freedom,  and  when  free 
he  spoke  English  such  as  no  other  Englishman  ever  had  skill  to  utter. 
But  the  sonnet’s  narrow  bounds  demand  condensation.  Now,  the  formal 
requirement  of  terse  expression  is  a  boon  to  watery  or  diffuse  thinkers. 
The  compression  of  fourteen  lines  effects  the  expulsion  of  superfluities, 
and  lendsjthe  external  support  of  stays  to  a  weakly  frame.  Quite 
opposite  is  the  effect  of  restricted  space  upon  a  teeming  fancy  and  a 
robust  intellect.  In  him  force  is  concentrated,  to  begin  wilh.  In  his 
endeavour  after  still  further  compression  of  energy,  he  becomes 
laboured  instead  of  pithy,  obscure  instead  of  nerrous.” 

This  argument  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  sonnet  is  a  form  of 
verse  chiefly  useful  in  giving  that  aid  to  feeble  poets  which 
weak  women  imagine  they  can  obtain  from  an  external 
support.  If  tbis  is  what  Mr.  Pattison  means,  the  remark  is 
singularly  inappropriate  in  au  introduction  to  the  Sonnets  of 
Milton,  whose  intellect,  although  indefinitely  more  limited, 
was  as  robust  as  Shakespeare’s.  To  both,  we  think,  although 
for  different  reasons,  the  confined  space  of  the  sonnet  afforded  a 
relief  to  the  pressure  of  thought  in  moments  of  intense 
consciousness.  To  Shakespeare,  they  gave  the  means  of 
uttering  certain  phases  of  personal  emotion  during  an  un¬ 
happy  period  of  his  life;  to  Milton,  through  long  years  of 
official  labour  and  political  conflict,  they  proved  that  the 
poetical  fire  was  not  extinct,  and  relieved  the  tension  of  a 
mind  that  had  been  called  by  nature  to  another  task. 

When  the  infamous  massacre  of  April,  1655,  occurred  in  the 
Piedmontese  valleys,  a  special  envoy  was  despatched  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  “All  the  despatches  in 
this  business,”  sa}7s  Mr.  Pattison,  “  were  written  in  Latin  by 
Milton.  The  tone  of  them  is  more  moderate  than  we  should 
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have  expected,  considering  that  Blake  was  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  master  of  ih  ■  sea-roist.”  And  he  adds,  that  being  thus 
restricted  by  diplomatic  propriety,  Milton  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  sonnet.  Listen  to  it  once  more,  and  say  whether 
the  passion  expressed  in  it  is  not  that  of  a  strong  man  de¬ 
liberately  choosing  the  sonnet’s  narrow  limit  not  because  he 
needs  the  support  it  affords,  1  ut  because  his  vehemence  of 
feeling  can  be  most  naturally  expressed  within  its  “  narrow 
plot”  : — 

“  Avenge,  0  Lord  !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whoso  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 

Forget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groaus, 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  aucient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks  ;  their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.  Their  martyred  biood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.” 

“  That  sublimest  of  psalms,”  is  the  comment  of  Landor  on 
tl  is  fine  sonnet.  Mr.  Pattison’s  remarks  upon  it  deserve  to  he 
qi  oted  for  their  originality  and  snggestiveness.  After  saying 
tl  at  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  in  any  language  a  sonnet  of 
equal  power  “  to  vibrate  through  all  the  fibres  of  feeling,”  he 
at  ds : — 

“  Yet  with  what  home’y  materials  is  the  effect  produced  !  Not  only 
is  there  not  a  single  purple  patch  in  the  wording,  but  of  thought  or 
image  all  that  there  is,  is  a  borrowed  thought,  and  cne  repeatedly 
bcrrowed,  viz.,  Tertullian’s  sajing,  ‘The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  Church.’  It  would  not  be  impossible,  but  it  would  be 
sscrilege,  to  point  to  distinct  faults  in  this  famous  piece  ;  yet  we  may 
say,  that  with  a  familiar  quotation  for  its  only  thought,  and  with 
diction  almost  below  ordinary,  its  forceful  flood  of  suppressed  passiou 
sweeps  along  the  hackneyed  Biblical  phrases  of  which  it  is  composed, 
just  as  a  swollen  river  rolls  before  it  the  worn  pebbles  long  ago 
brought  down  from  the  mountain-side.  From  this  sonnet  we  may 
lesrn  that  the  poetry  of  a  poem  is  lodged  somewhere  else  than  in  its 
matter,  or  its  thoughts,  or  its  imagery,  or  its  words.  Our  heait  is  here 
taken  by  storm,  bnt  not  by  any  of  these  things.  The  poet  has 
breathed  on  us,  and  wo  have  received  his  inspiration.” 

That  the  poet  can  do  with  us  what  he  will,  apart  from  his 
thoughts,  his  matter,  his  imagery,  or  his  words,  is  an  idea  not 
readily  to  he  accepted.  To  our  thinking,  he  is  dependent  on 
them  all  for  the  inspiration  which  gives  them  life.  Suppose 
that  the  rhythm  of  these  fourteen  lines  was  palpably  defective, 
and  that  the  rhymes  were  inaccurate,— would  the  sonnet  take 
our  hearts  by  storm  then  ? 

The  sweetness  of  the  early  sonnetteers  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Milton.  For  the  first  time  in  our  sounet  literature,  all  artifice 
has  disappeared.  He  has  used  the  form  to  express  personal 
feeling,  and  even  ardent  passion,  but  not  the  passion  of  love. 
Ingenuity  of  fancy  is  discarded,  there  are  uo  conceits  in  these 
poems,  and  no  sign  that  Milton  used  the  sonnet  as  a  conven¬ 
tional  form  of  verse.  Of  such  a  master  of  versification,  who  knew 
how  to  untwist 

“  All  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony,” 

it  is  not  to  he  questioned  that  it  was  by  this  instrument,  and 
by  no  other,  that  he  could  best  utter  what  was  in  him  during 
the  busy  mid-period  of  his  life.  Mr.  Pattison  notes — and  in 
these  days,  that  note  carries  with  it  a  warning  which  ought  to 
he  useful  to  living  poets — that  Milton,  who  ranks  with  the 
greatest  writers  of  sonnets,  is  uniformly  intelligible.  He  knows 
what  he  wishes  to  utter,  and  expresses  it  with  what  may  seem 
bald  simplicity,  bnt  is  in  truth  the  perfection  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  possible  to  name  many  sonnet-writers 
of  reputation  who  appear  to  start  in  search  of  a  meaning  in  the 
first  line,  and  fail  to  find  it  in  the  last.  A  sonnet  with  one  ob¬ 
scure  line  lacks  the  perfection  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  in  so 
short  a  poem.  Again — and  this  is  a  point  the  editor  is  careful 
not  to  overlook— each  sonnet  should  be  a  separate  poem.  To 
use  the  old  proverb,  it  is  a  tub  that  must  stand  upon  its  own 
bottom.  This  rule  was  disregarded  by  the  Elizabethans,  and 
sometimes  with  no  good  effect  by  Wordsworth  ;  but  MiltoD,  to 
quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Pattison,  confined  each  sonnet  “  to 
the  utterance  of  a  single  independent  emotion.” 


YOLANDE* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  novelists  are  not  exempt  from  the  law 
which  precludes  us  all  from  having  more  than  one  ideal  woman 

*  Yulxndc.  3  Voli.  By  William  Black.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


or  man,  and  we  should  like  to  rule  that  they  should  also  differ 
from  other  mortals  in  having  an  equally  enthusiastic  love  for 
every  different  aspect  of  nature,  and  an  equally  graphic  power 
of  portraying  it.  If  we  could  have  these  little  matters  arranged 
to  our  liking,  a  great  novelist  might  retain  the  power  of  in¬ 
venting  enchantment  for  us  to  a  green  old  age.  But  as  it  is, 
how  much  too  soon  the  mind  ceases  to  command  the  power  of 
creating  these  charms  for  us,  or  only  repeats  and  executes 
the  same  orders,  till  we  turn  away  disappointed.  William 
Black  was  once  inspired  to  create  a  Princess  of  Thule ;  or, 
rather,  probably,  to  endue  with  all  sweet  perfections  some 
faint  living  resemblance  to  that  lovely  and  loveable  ideal  of  his 
spiritual  imagination  ;  and  only  once,  alas  !  could  he  describe 
to  us,  for  the  first  time,  that  Hebridean  archipelago  lying  in 
the  luminous,  misty  light  of  northern  summer  seas.  No  doubt, 
his  Daughter  of  Heth  was  very  attractive,  and  won  a  place  in 
our  hearts  ;  hut  no  man  can  have  two  princesses  to  rule  over  him 
equally,  and  so  it  happens  that-  having  met  early  with  his  ideal 
woman,  and  having  been  inspired  to  deserible  her  vividly,  Mr. 
Black  attained  at  once  his  highest  powers  of  enchanting,  and 
ever  since  has  had  to  take  a  humbler  place,  through  uo  fault  o£ 
his  own.  In  as  far  as  Yolande  succeeds  in  delighting  us,  it  is 
by  her  modest  resemblance  to  her  elder  and  diviner  sister,  and 
if  Allt-nam-ba  becomes  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  around 
which  our  affections  cluster,  it  is  because  it  is  still  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  and  can  therefore  claim  a  very  distant  relationship 
to  Stornaway  and  Lewis. 

But  how  can  Yolande,  daughter  of  the  independent,  obstruc¬ 
tive  Member  of  Parliament,  the  self-possessed  young  lady, 
product  of  the  intensely  conventional  French  pension  or  ladies’ 
school,  compete  with  the  island-horn  lassie,  the  child  of 
nature,  self-educated,  or  rather  nurtured  by  nature  and  her 
own  inborn  or  heaven-born  instincts  and  impulses  P  Loving 
and  loyal  as  Yolande  is,  she  has  not  a  chance  against 
Sheila  ;  or  even  against  the  solitary  Coquette  who  has  had 
no  fond  and  we  may  almost  say  foolish  father  to  spoil  her 
to  her  heart’s  content,  hut,  instead,  has  had  to  fight  her  way  to 
the  citadels  of  the  affections  of  a  stern,  Scotch,  Presbyterian 
uncle,  and  her  manly  hut  unmannerly  cousins.  Yolande  is  full 
of  strength  of  character  and  devoted  affection,  and  she  is  tall 
and  beautiful,  as  a  heroine  always  should  he  ;  hut  she  is  matter- 
of-fact  and  practical  to  a  painful  extent,  and  self-confident  over¬ 
much,  and  a  trifle  stern  in  what  should  he  her  tenderesfc 
relation, — her  relation  to  her  much  injured  and  gentle  invalid 
mother.  And  then  she  is  scientific,  and  prepares  a  hortus 
siccus,  and  is  exercised  about  the  welfare  of  her  drying-boards 
and  blotting-paper,  and  interested  and  even  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  her  specimens,  and  goes  the  extravagant  length 
of  proposing  to  restore  the  tone  of  her  poor  mother’s 
mind,  amongst  other  means,  by  teaching  her  botany.  We 
may  he  wrong,  but  we  get  unhappy  under  the  influence  of  a 
scientific  heroine;  and  our  depression  turns  to  indignation 
when  we  find  her  boring  her  long-suffering  mother,  by  con¬ 
tinual  stoppages  of  her  pony-carriage  to  cull  another  inter¬ 
esting  object  of  research.  But  above  and  beyond  all  these 
reasons  for  not  feeling  as  entirely  in  captivity  to  Yolande  as  we 
did  to  Sheila  and  to  Coquette,  beyond  her  name,  and  ber  science, 
and  her  matter-of-factness,  and  her  self-satisfaction,  is  an  objec¬ 
tion  which;  perhaps,  only  an  evil-minded  critic,  bred  to  censori¬ 
ousness  and  captiousness,  would  feel, — namely,  inconsistency. 
We  know  that  this  is  not  really  a  failing  in  Yolande.  We  are 
sure  she  would  never  have  done  it.  It  is  entirely  Mr.  Black  s 
fault ;  only,  as  he  has  misinformed  us,  and  we  cannot  disprove 
his  statement,  we  must  take  it  as  proved  that  this  calm, 
wise,  eminently  practical,  sound-judging  Yolande,  this  girl  of 
prices  and  inventories,  of  foresight,  prudence,  punctuality, 
economy;  this  sensible  girl;  this  model  housewife,  head  agent, 
head  gamekeeper,  head  groom,  head  cook,  head  waitress,  and 
housemaid,  actually  so  lost  her  head  no,  not  lost  her  head  , 
anyone,  even  an  Old-Bailey  pleader,  might  have  doue  that — but 
so  contradicted  all  the  maxims  of  her  life,  and  all  the  results  of 
her  own  reasoning  and  of  her  own  experience,  as  deliberately  to 
plan  the  reform  of  a  poor  victim  of  demoralising  and  debasing 
drugs  by  the  expedient  of  taking  the  same  doses  herself,  so 
as  to  shame  and  frighten  her  exemplar.  Of  course,  in  a 
novel,  the  plan  succeeds,  but  even  then  only  by  an  accident ; 
but  what  becomes  of  the  sound  common-sense  of  a  girl  who 
does  not  calculate  on  the  different  effects  of  the  same  dose  on  an 
old  stager  and  a  young  beginner?  and  what  becomes  of  her 
conscientiousness  and  high  ideal  of  duty  when  she  intentionally 
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and  of  set  purpose  risks  self-murder,  on  tlie  chance  that  good 
may  come  of  it  ? 

We  are  quite  sure  that  Yolande  would  never  have  agreed  to 
the  Quixotic  scheme  proposed  to  her  by  the  excellent  but  high- 
flown  Melville,  and  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Shorthands,  a  business¬ 
like  Member  of  Parliament,  and  by  her  nervous  aud  mistaken 
father.  She  would,  when  she  understood  the  matter,  have  put 
them  all  in  their  right  places,  and  urged  the  usual  and  sensible 
means.  Mr.  Black  must  have  been  hard  set  for  a  plot,  when  he 
arranged  what  we  may  call  this  ridiculous  conspiracy  of  three 
sensible  men  against  the  peace  of  the  girl  they  all  loved  so  well. 
But  the  story  before  us  does  not  go  in  for  the  probable  at  all. 
The  father  is  as  weak  and  timid  as  the  daughter  is  strong  and 
brave  ;  but,  like  her,  he  is,  at  Mr.  Black's  command,  thoroughly 
inconsistent.  He  has  sacrificed  his  life,  all  his  public  obliga¬ 
tions  and  his  highest  domestic  duty,  to  protect  and  pet  his 
Yolande,  and  yet  allows  her,  without  a  struggle,  to  be  exposed 
to  personal  danger,  bodily  fatigue,  loneliness,  and  anxiety,  in 
taking  up  a  work  to  which  he  has  himself  ignominiously  suc¬ 
cumbed,  at  the  bidding  of  two  uninterested  advisers, — -unin¬ 
terested  as  far  as  he  knew.  For  here  comes  in  absurdity  number 
three.  One  of  these  advisers,  represented  to  be  a  man  of  deep, 
and  profound  judgment,  and  passionately  in  love  with  Yolande, 
urges  on  the  father  and  daughter  this  risky  scheme,  which 
breaks  up  all  the  daughter’s  happiness,  but  relieves  the  pusillani¬ 
mous  father  from  the  onus  of  his  grave  and  pressing  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Mrs.  Winterbourne’s  character,  again,  is  anythiug  but  con¬ 
sistently  drawn, — the  tender,  loving,  docile,  gentle  woman  is 
about  the  last  person  we  should  have  picked  out  as  likely  to 
throw  stones  at  and  break  a  London  hotel  window.  We  can, 
in  fact,  say  very  little  for  the  sense,  not  to  say  sanity,  of  the 
group  of  which  Yolande  is  the  centre  ;  though  Mrs.  Bell,  indeed,  is 
a  hearty,  loving,  natural  woman,  who  redeems  the  rest  from 
a  charge  of  wholesale  silliness.  The  sketches  of  the  other  per¬ 
sonages  seem  to  us  to  embrace  all  the  talent  which  Mr.  Black 
devotes  in  this  book  to  his  dramatis  person®.  W e  have  seldom  seen 
a  better  picture  of  what  maybe  called  sensible  selfishness  than  that 
displayed  in  the  delineation  of  the  Master  of  Lynn.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  his  unblushing  devotion  to  his  own  absolute  and 
unadulterated  comfort  rises  to  humour — a  quality  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  often  noticed  iu  Mr.  Black — in  the  sympathy 
it  seems  to  demand  from  us  for  the  Master  of  Lynn’s  simple 
good-faith  in  his  own  reading  of  his  position,  and  for  his  im¬ 
perturbable  good-humour.  We  should  like  to  quote  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  friend  who  comes  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
private  history  of  Yolande’s  family,  but  that  it  is  too  long,  and 
reveals  too  much  of  the  story.  There  is  something  quite  child¬ 
like  and  innocent  in  the  simple,  commou-sense,  and  pachyder¬ 
matous  insensibility  to  social  opinion  which  his  calm  and  im¬ 
moveable  selfishness  generates.  But  we  will  give  part  of  the 
Master's  letters  before  and  after  his  engagement  is  broken  off  : — 

“  Station  Hotel ,  Inverness,  October  2nd, 

“  My  Dearest  Yolande, — . Well,  the  plain  truth  is, 

dear  Yolande,  that  I  have  quarrelled  with  my  father,  if  that 
can  be  called  a  quarrel  which  is  all  on  one  eide — for  I  eimply 
retire,  on  my  part,  and  seek  quiet  in  an  Inverness  hotel.  The  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  or  estrangement,  is  that  he  is  opposed  to  our  mar¬ 
riage;  and  he  has  been  put  up  to  oppose  it,  I  imagine,  chiefly  by  my 
aunt,  the  elderly  and  agreeable  lady  whom  you  will  remember  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Towers.  I  think  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  let  you  know 
this  ;  not  that  it  in  the  least  affects  either  you  or  me,  as  far  as  our 
marriage  is  concerned,  for  I  am  old  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs  ; 
but  in  order  to  explain  a  discourtesy  which  may  very  naturally  have 
offended  your  father,  and  also  to  explain  why  I,  feeling  ashamed  of 
the  whole  business,  have  rather  kept  back,  and  so  failed  to  thank 
your  father,  as  otherwise  I  should  have  done,  for  his  kindness  to  me. 
Of  course,  I  knew’  very  well  when  we  became  engaged  in  Egypt  that 
my  father,  whose  political  opinions  are  of  a  fine  old  crusted  order, 
would  be  rather  aghast  at  my  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Member 
for  Slagpool  ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  when  be  saw  you  and  knew  you, 
dear  Yolande,  he  would  have  no  further  objection  ;  and  indeed  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  the  eloquence  of  my  venerated  aunt  would  have 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  senses.  One  ought  not  to  write  so  of 
one’s  parent,  I  know  ;  but  facts  are  facts ;  and  if  you  are  driven  out 
of  your  own  home  through  the  bigotry  of  an  old  man  and  the  cattish 
temper  of  an  old  woman,  and  if  you  have  the  most  angelic  of  sisters 
taken  to  nagging  at  you  with  letters,  and  if  you  are  forced  into  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  an  hotel  adjoining  a  railway  station,  then  the 
humour  of  the  whole  affair  begins  to  be  apparent,  and  you  may  be 

inclined  to  call  things  by  their  real  names . I  should  not  beat 

all  surprised  to  hear  from  you  that  you  had  imagined  something  of  the 
state  of  the  case;  for  you  must  have  wondered  at  their  not  asking  you 
and  your  father  to  dinner,  or  something  of  the  kind,  after  Poll  v  taking 
you  to  the  Towers  when  yon  first  came  north  ;  bat  at  all  events,  this  is 
how  we  are  situated  now,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  a  joke  of  the 
whole  affair,  if  it  were  not  that  when  I  think  of  yon  I  feel  a  little  bit 


indignant.  Of  course,  it  cannot  matter  to  you — not  in  the  least.  It 
is  disagreeable,  that  is  all.  If  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  it  does 
not  much  matter  so  long  as  they  keep  their  barking  and  biting  among 
themselves.  It  is  rather  hard,  certainly,  when  they  take  possession 
of  your  house,  and  turn  you  out  into  the  street ;  especially  when  you 
have  a  lovely  sister  come,  and  accuse  you  of  having  no  higher  ambition 
in  life  than  playing  billiards  with  commercial  travellers.  I  shall  hang 
on  here,  I  expect,  until  our  other  tenants — they  who  have  the  forest — 
leave  for  the  south  ;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  final  arrange¬ 
ments  with  our  agent  here  ;  after  which  I  shall  consider  myself  free. 

. Perhaps,  if  I  go  away  for  a  while,  the  people  at  Lynn 

may  come  to  their  senses.  Polly  has  been  at  them  once  or  twice; 
she  is  a  warm  ally  of  yonrs;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  would  not 
have  you  made  the  subject  of  any  appeal.  No  word  of  that  kind 
shall  come  from  me.  Most  likely  when  the  last  of  the  people  that 
the  Grahams  have  with  them  at  Inverstroy  have  gone,  Polly  may  go 
over  to  Lynn  and  establish  herself  there,  and  have  a  battle-royal  with 
my  revered  aunt.  Of  course,  I  would  not  bother  you  with  the  details 
of  this  wretched  family  squabble  if  I  did  not  think  that  some  explana¬ 
tion  were  due  both  to  you  and  to  your  father.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  if  you  are  not  too  much  occupied. — Yours  affectionately, 

ARcniE  Leslie.” 

“‘My  Dearest  Yolande,’  he  wrote,  ‘I  am  inexpressibly  grieved 
that  you  should  have  given  yourself  the  pain  to  write  such  a  letter; 
and  you  might  have  known  that  whenever  yon  wished  our  engage¬ 
ment  to  cease  I  should  consider  you  had  the  right  to  say  so ;  and  so 
far  from  accusing  you  or  doing  anything  in  the  tragedy  line,  I  should 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  remain  always  your  friend.  And  it  won’t  take 
any  length*  of  time  for  me  to  be  on  quite  friendly  terms  with  you — if 
you  will  let  me;  for  I  am  so  now;  and  if  I  saw  yon  to-morrow,  I 
should  be  glad  of  your  companionship  for  as  long  ns  you  chose  to 
give  it  me  ;  and  I  don’t  at  all  think  it  impossible  that  we  may  have 
many  another  stroll  along  the  streets  of  Inverness,  when  you  come 
back  to  the  Highlands,  as  you  are  sure  to  do.  Of  course  I  am  quite 
sensible  of  what  I  have  lost — yon  can’t  expect  me  to  be  otherwise  ; 
and  I  daresay,  if  all  the  circumstances  had  been  propitious,  and  if  we 
had  married,  we  should  have  got  on  very  well  together — for  when 
Polly  attributes  everything  that  happens  to  my  temper,  that  is 
merely  because  she  is  in  the  wrong,  aud  can’t  find  any  other  ex¬ 
cuse ;  whereas,  if  yon  and  I  had  got  married,  I  fancy  we  should  have 
agreed  very  well,  so  long  as  no  one  interfered.  But  to  tell  you  the 
honest  truth,  my  dear  Yolande,  I  never  did  think  you  were  very 
anxious  about  it ;  you  seemed  to  regard  our  engagement  as  a  very 
light  matter — or  as  something  that  would  please  everybody  all  round  ; 
and  though  I  trusted  that  the  future  would  right  all  that — I  mean 
that  we  should  become  more  intimate  and  affectionate — still,  there 
would  have  been  a  risk  ;  aud  it  is  only  common  sense  to  regard  these 
things  now,  as  some  consolation,  and  as  some  reason  why,  if  you  say, 

‘  Let  us  break  off  this  engagement,’  I  should  say,  ‘  Very  well  ;  but  let 
us  continue  our  friendship.’  But  there  is  a  tremendous  favour  I  would 
beg  and  entreat  of  you,  dearest  Yolande  ;  and  you  always  had  the 
most  generous  disposition — I  never  knew  you  refuse  anybody  any¬ 
thing  (I  do  believe  that  was  why  you  got  engaged  to  me — because 
you  thought  it  would  please  the  Grahams  and  all  the  rest  of  us).  I 
do  hope  that  you  will  consent  to  keep  the  people  at  Lynn  in  ignor¬ 
ance— they  could  only  know  through  Polly,  and  you  could  keep  it 
back  from  her — as  to  who  it  was,  or  why  it  was,  that  our  engagement 
was  broken  off.  This  is  not  from  vanity  ;  I  think  you  will  say  I 
haven’t  shown  ranch  of  that  sort  of  distemper.  It  is  merely  that  I 
may  have  the  whip-hand  of  the  Lynn  people.  They  have  used  me 
badly  ;  and  I  mean  to  take  care  that  they  don’t  serve  me  so  again; 
and  if  they  imagine  that  our  engagement  has  been  broken  off 
solely,  or  even  partly,  through  their  opposition,  that  will  be  a  weapon 
for  me  in  the  future.  Aud  then  the  grounds  of  their  opposition— that 
they  or  their  friends  might  have  to  associate  with  one  professing  such 
opinions  as  those  your  father  owns  !  You  may  rest  assured,  dearest 
Yolande,  that  I  did  not  put  you  forward  and  make  any  appeal;  and 
equally  I  knew  you  would  resent  my  making  any  apology  for  your 
father,  or  allowing  that  any  consideration  on  their  part  was  demanded. 
It’s  no  use  reasoning  with  raving  maniacs;  I  retired.  But  I  mention 
this  once  more  as  an  additional  reason  why,  if  our  engagement  is  to 
be  broken  off,  we  should  make  up  our  minds  to  look  oa  the  best 
side  of  affairs,  and  to  part  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  for  I  must  confess 
more  frankly  to  yon  now  that  there  would  have  been  some  annoyance, 
and  you  would  naturally  have  been  angry  on  account  of  your  father, 
and  I  should  have  taken  your  side,  aud  there  would  simply  have  been 
a  series  of  elegant  family  squabbles.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
points  in  your  letter  that  I  don’t  touch  on  ;  except  to  say  that  I  hope 
you  will  write  to  me  again— and  soon;  and  that  you  will  write  in  a  very 
different  tone.  I  hope  you  will  see  that  many  things  justify  you  in  so 
doing;  and  I  hope  I  have  made  this  letter  as  plain  as  can  bo.  I  have 
kept  back  nothing  ;  so  you  needn’t  be  reading  between  the  lines.  If 
you  have  nc  time  to  write  a  letter,  send  me  a  few  words  to  show  that 
you  are  in  a  more  cheerful  mood.  If  you  don’t,  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if  I  broke  through  all  social  observances,  and  presented  myself  at 
your  door — to  convince  you  that  you  have  done  quite  right,  and  that 
everything  is  well,  and  that  you  have  given  me  a  capital  means  of 
having  it  out  with  the  Lynn  people  when  the  proper  time  comes.  So 
please  let  me  have  a  few  lines;  and  in  the  meantime  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  sign  tr.yself,  yours  most  affectionately,  A.  Leslie.” 

The  Master’s  sister,  Polly,  is  another  admirable  sketch  of  a  good- 
humoured  and  affectionate  woman  and  warm  partisan,  with  a 
great  love  of  admiration,  and  a  healthy-minded  desire  to  lessen 
the  family  difficulties  and  add  substantially  to  the  family 
property. 

The  exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery  and  atmospheric  effects 
which,  in  his  earlier  novels,  were  such  a  notable  feature  of  Mr. 
Black’s  writings,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Yolande;  hints  of  the 
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well-remembered  beauty  are  given  here  and  there  ;  a  few  lines 
of  description  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  again  on  the  Nile,  re¬ 
call  the  delight  we  once  had  in  them  ;  and  in  the  Highlands  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  story,  the  incidents  and  the  daily  order  of 
life,  make  one  entirely  realise  that  one  is  living  almost  amongst 
the  clouds,  on  the  edge  of  the  boundless,  lonely  moors,  and 
amongst  the  corries  and  glens  and  streams  of  the  mountains, 
liable  to  squalls  and  freshets  and  blinding  mists,  and  protected 
by  almost  inaccessibly  steep  and  bad  roads  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  a  realisation  sometimes  bringing  a  sense  of  delight¬ 
ful  exultation,  sometimes  of  pleasing  sadness,  not  seldom  of 
fear,  according  to  the  prevailing  state  of  mind.  But  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  grand  and  the  wild  and  beautiful  thus  given 
are  not  quotable,  for  the  scene  in  each  case  is  too  mixed  up 
with  incident.  The  opening  of  the  second  volume,  however,  is 
almost  an  exception,  and  gives  so  exhilarating  a  sensation  of 
the  long-vacation  holiday  of  which  we  are  on  the  eve,  that  we 
will  close  our  notice  by  exciting  this  delightful  feeling  : — 

“  Far  up  in  the  wild  and  lonely  hills  that  form  the  backbone,  as  it 
were,  of  eastern  Inverness-shire,  in  the  desert  solitudes  where  the 
Findhorn  and  the  Foyers  first  begin  to  draw  their  waters  from  a 
thousand  mystic-named  or  nameless  rills,  stands  the  lodge  of  Allfc- 
nam-ba.  The  plain  little  double-gabled  building,  with  its  dependencies 
of  kennels,  stables,  coachhouse,  and  keepers’  bothy,  occupies  a  pro¬ 
montory  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  brawling  streams  ;  and 
faces  a  long,  wide,  beautiful  valley,  which  terminates  in  the  winding 
waters  of  a  loch.  It  is  the  only  sign  of  habitation  in  the  strangely 
silent  district ;  and  it  is  the  last.  The  rough  hill-road  leading  to  it 
terminates  there.  From  that  small  plateau,  divergent  corries — softly 
wooded  most  of  them  are,  with  waterfalls  half  hidden  by  birch  and 
rowan  trees — stretch  up  still  farther  into  a  sterile  wilderness  of  moor 
and  lochan  and  bare  mountain-top,  the  haunt  of  the  ptarmigan,  the 
red  deer,  and  the  eagle;  and  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  these 
voiceless  altitudes  is  the  monotonous  murmur  of  the  various  burns. 

. Since  she  (Yolande)  had  come  to  live  at  Allt-nam-ba 

she  had  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  place  seemed  very 
close  up  to  the  sky ;  and  that  this  broad  valley,  walled  in  by 
those  great  and  silent  hills,  formed  a  sort  of  caldron,  in  which  the 
elements  were  in  the  habit  of  mixing  up  weather  for  transference  to 
the  wide  world  beyond.  At  this  very  moment,  for  example,  a  con¬ 
tinual  phantasmagoria  of  cloud-effects  was  passing  before  her  eyes. 
Far  mountain-tops  grew  blacker  and  blacker  in  shadow  ;  then  the 
gray  mist  of  the  rain  stole  slowly  across  and  hid  them  from  view  ; 
then  they  reappeared  again,  and  a  sudden  shaft  of  sunlight  would 
strike  on  the  yellow-greqn  slopes  and  on  the  boulders  of  wet  and 
glittering  granite.  But  she  had  this  one  consolation — that  the  pro- 
specc  in  front  of  the  lodge  was  much  more  reassuring  than  that 
behind.  Behind — over  the  mountainous  ranges  of  the  moor — the 
clouds  were  banking  up  in  a  heavy  and  thunderous  purple;  and  in 
the  ominous  silence  the  streams  coming  down  from  the  corries  souuded 
loud ;  whereas,  away  before  her,  the  valley  that  led  down  to  the 
haunts  of  men  was  for  the  most  part  flooded  with  brilliant  sunlight, 
and  the  wind-swept  loch  was  of  the  darkest  and  keenest  blue.” 


AN  ANECDOTAL  HISTORY  OF  PARLIAMENT  * 

It  was  in  the  year  1872  that  Mr.  Jennings  and  his  friend  Mr. 
W.  S.  Johnstone  brought  out  their  entertaining  Book  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Anecdote,  and  the  favourable  reception  of  that  volume 
has  encouraged  Mr.  Jennings  to  compile  the  present  work, 
which  differs  somewhat  in  arrangement  from  its  predecessor, 
and  contains  a  much  greater  amount  of  matter.  There  is  a 
detestable  fashion  abroad  of  sneering  at  a  certain  class  of  very 
useful  and  interesting  books  as  “  mere  compilations,”  but  we 
confess  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  point  of  the  con¬ 
temptuous  epithet.  The  mere  compilation  can  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  a  work  of  genius,  but  it  may  display  genuine  taste  and 
talent;  and  such  a  book,  for  example,  as  that  now  before  us 
demands  much  more  labour  in  its  production,  and  is  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  when  produced,  than  many  a  book 
which  is  thoroughly  “  original,”  in  the  popular  and  vulgar  sense 
of  that  much-abused  word. 

To  criticise  a  volume  of  anecdotes  is  not  easy,  for  when  the 
critic  has  praised  or  condemned  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
the  collected  stories,  and  given  reason  for  the  praise  or  condem¬ 
nation,  his  task  is  performed,  and  there  is  nothing  more  for  him 
to  say.  Mr.  Jennings  does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
anecdotes  pure  and  simple ;  but  gives  us  noteworthy  extracts 
from  remarkable  speeches,  pithy  records  of  memorable  Parlia¬ 
mentary  events,  well-chosen  sketches  in  prose  and  verse  of 
eminent  legislators,  and  a  rich  store  of  miscellaneous  and  un- 
elassifiable  fragments  of  information.  Indeed,  had  Mr.  Jennings 
dropped  the  “  anecdotal  ”  from  his  title,  and  simply  called  his 
book  “  The  Story  of  the  British  Parliament,  with  all  the  Tire¬ 
some  Portions  Omitted,”  he  might  have  been  charged  with  a 

*  An  Anecdotal  History  of  the  British  Parliament,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to 
the  Present  Time.  Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources  by  George  Henry  Jennings. 
New  Edition.  London  :  Horace  Cox,  Law  Times  Office. 


flippant  outrage  upon  the  dignity  of  history,  but  he  certainly 
could  not  have  been  accused  of  giving  a  misleading  name  to 
his  very  entertaining  compilation.  The  amount  of  labour 
represented  by  the  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  list  of  books  actually  quoted  comprises  more  than  150  works, 
and  the  well-informed  reader  hardly  needs  the  compiler’s 
announcement  that  many  more  volumes  have  been  consulted 
in  its  preparation.  Mr.  Jennings  gives  in  his  preface  a  recent 
illustration  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  his  book  : — 

“  The  occasion  of  a  particular  incident  or  the  use  of  a  certain 
phrase  is  often  matter  of  dispute,  and  requires  verification,  both  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it.  A  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the 
Session  of  1876  will  show  that  the  want  of  a  ready  means  of  authen¬ 
ticating  such  facts  and  phrases  is  felt  at  times  by  persons  even  of 
great  eminence  in  active  political  life.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  an  expression  used  by  a  former  colleague 
(the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  in  an  important  crisis,  said  he  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  find  out  in  1  Hansard  ’  what  were  the  actual  meaning 
and  connection  of  that  expression  (‘  drifting  into  war’),  and  he  gave 
the  correct  version.” 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  consulted  Jenning3  instead  of  Hansard 
he  would  certainly  have  been  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  the 
true  method  of  minimising  one  portion  of  his  labours.  Phrases 
such  as  that  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  stick  to  the  public  memory, 
but  their  origin  is  often  speedily  forgotten,  even  by  professed 
politicians.  How  many  readers  know  or  remember  who  were 
the  first  coiners  of  such  phrases  as  “  the  wisdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,”  “  the  sovereign  people,”  and  “  her  Majesty’s  Opposition  ”? 
Let  the  ignorant  turn  to  Mr.  Jennings’s  pages,  and  they  will  he 
enlightened.  The  author  of  the  first  was  Sir  William  Grant,  who, 
though  he  died  so  late  as  1832,  and  was  classed  by  Brougham 
with  speakers  of  the  first  order,  has  passed  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  memory  of  this  generation  ;  and  his  appeal  to  wise  ancestors 
was  made  in  answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  had  dared  to 
suggest  that  creditors  ought  to  have  a  claim  upon  the  real  as 
well  as  the  personal  property  of  their  debtors.  As  Sir  William’s 
speech  was,  unfortunately  for  him,  delivered  not  in  China,  hut 
in  England,  the  ancestors  were  outvoted.  “The  sovereign 
people  ”  is  not  the  original  form  of  the  phrase  which  originated 
with  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  In  May,  1798,  the  Duke 
presided  at  a  dinner  of  the  Whig  Club,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
evening  gave  as  a  toast,  “  Our  Sovereign — the  People,”  or,  as 
Lord  Holland’s  version  has  it,  “  The  People — our  Sovereign.” 
For  this  democratic  and  decidedly  undakely  utterance  his  Grace 
was  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Fox,  who,  at  another  dinner  of  the  same  club, 
publicly  adopted  the  toast,  had  his  name  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  Privy  Councillors.  It  was  Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Broughton,  who  first  spoke  of  “  his  Majesty’s 
Opposition,”  the  phrase  being  adopted  by  Canning  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Tierney,  who  said,  “We  are  certainly  a  branch  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government.  Although  the  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  are  in  office,  we  are  in  power.  The  measures  are  ours, 
but  all  the  emoluments  are  theirs.”  Mr.  Jennings  notes 
that  Joseph  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  use  the  word 
“Radical”  as  a  party  designation,  and  the  now  familiar  phrase 
“  burning  questions  ”  is  traced  to  a  letter  written  to  some  politi¬ 
cal  friends  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Miall.  The  information 
given  in  this  volume  on  such  matters  as  these  is  very  full,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  Mr.  Jennings  should 
draw  attention  to  what  has  not,  as  well  as  to  what  has,  been 
said;  but  it  may  be  well  in  future  editions  to  state,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Conservative  readers,  that  Mr.  Bright  did  not  exclaim, 
“Perish,  India  !”  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  express  a  wish  to  “turn 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  bag  and  baggage.” 

Of  the  anecdotes  proper  given  in  this  history,  a  good  many 
are  of  course  humourous,  though,  considering  the  number  of 
noted  wits  and  humorists  who  have  sat  in  both  Houses,  notably 
in  the  Commons,  the  proportion  is  not  so  large  as  might  have 
been  expected.  We  do  not  think  of  humour  as  one  of  the  pro¬ 
minent  gifts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  nothing  could  well  he  neater 
or  more  grimly  funny  than  his  reply  to  Feargus  O'Connor,  who, 
when  charged  in  the  House  with  being  a  Republican,  repelled 
the  imputation,  adding,  however,  the  equivocal  statement  that 
he  did  not  care  whether  the  Queen  or  the  Devil  were  the  reigning 
monarch.  Sir  Robert  quietly  remarked,  “  When  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  sees  the  Sovereign  of  his  choice  on  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  I  hope  he’ll  enjoy,  and  I’m  sure  he’ll  de¬ 
serve,  the  confidence  of  the  Crown.”  Another  of  the  good 
things  preserved  by  Mr.  Jennings  occurred  in  a  speech  made  by 
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Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  also  a  statesman  without  any 
special  reputation  as  an  utterer  of  bans  mots.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  began  his  life  as  a  Radical  of 
the  newest  fashion  and  finished  it  as  a  Tory  of  the  oldest, 
thought  proper,  during  his  “second  period,”  to  sneer  at  “the 
cant  c  f  patriotism.”  “  Molded  Queen  is  good so  was  “  cant  of 
patriotism;”  but  Sir  Francis  was  destined  to  find  that  it  was  not 
too  good  to  be  bettered.  “  I  quite  agree,”  said  Lord  John, 
“  with  the  honourable  baronet,  that  the  cant  of  patriotism  is  a 
bad  thing.  But  I  will  tell  him  a  worse — the  recant  of  patriotism 
— which  I  will  gladly  go  along  with  him  in  repudiating,  when¬ 
ever  he  shows  me  an  example  of  it.”  This  is  very  happy  ;  the 
bludgeon-blow  is  answered  by  a  clean  rapier-thrust;  but  the 
construction  of  the  last  clause  in  the  sentence  is  so  loose,  that 
we  think  Lord  John  must  have  been  misreported,  for,  speaking 
grammatically,  the  “  it  ”  stands  for  the  recant  of  patriotism ; 
whereas,  of  course,  it  really  refers  to  the  repudiation  of  it.  As 
the  words  now  run,  they  remind  us  of  the  Judge’s  address  to  a 
convicted  criminal, — “  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  Providence  has 
blessed  you  with  intelligence  and  a  good  education,  instead 
of  which  you  go  about  the  country  stealing  ducks.”  Of  this 
class  we  must  only  give  one  more  anecdote,  which  every  reader 
may  not  remember,  though  it  is  taken  from  so  well-known 
a  book  as  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Life  of  Macaulay.  In  1829,  Macaulay 
and  Lord  Clarendon  were  talking  over  the  political  situation, 
when  the  former  expressed  curiosity  concerning  the  terms  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  recommend  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  to  the  Peers.  “  Oh,”  said  Lord  Clarendon,  “it  will 
be  easy  enough.  He’ll  say,  ‘  My  Lords !  Attention  !  Right 
about  face  !  March  !’  ”  Punch  did  not  appear  until  1841,  but, 
had  it  been  in  existence  in  1839,  how  grateful  the  Tenniel  of  the 
day  would  have  been  for  such  a  suggestion  for  a  political 
cartoon  ! 

Everybody  has  felt  how  vivid  a  conception  of  character  is 
often  given  by  half-a-dozen  well-selected  anecdotes,  sometimes 
by  a  single  one ;  and  Mr.  Jennings  is  wonderfully  successful  in 
hitting  upon  just  the  right  things.  How  forcibly,  for  example, 
are  we  impressed  with  the  moral  weight  of  Lord  Althorp’s  per¬ 
sonality  by  the  curious  story — though  it  ought  not  to  seem 
curious— taken  from  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant’s  biography  !  We 
read  that,  “  Once,  in  answer  to  a  most  able  and  exhaustive 
speech  of  Croker,  he  [Althorp]  arose,  and  merely  observed  that 
‘  he  had  made  some  calculations  which  he  considered  as  entirely 
conclusive,  in  refutation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
arguments,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  mislaid  them  ;  so  that  he 
could  only  say  that,  if  the  House  would  be  guided  by  his  argu¬ 
ments,  they  would  reject  the  amendment,’ — which  they  did  accord¬ 
ingly.”  The  biographer  might  well  add  the  remark  that  “  there 
was  no  standing  against  such  influence  as  this,”  and  he  might 
have  gone  on  to  say  that,  creditable  as  the  incident  was  to  Lord 
Althorp,  it  was  almost  equally  creditable  to  his  hearers.  Much 
as  the  House  of  Commons  has  gained  in  many  ways  since  Lord 
Althorp’s  time,  it  has  lost  much  of  the  magnanimity  which 
made  a  large  and  liberal  confidence  like  this  not  only  possible, 
but  natural.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  are 
both  men  of  stainless  honour ;  but  which  of  them  would  dare  to 
make  such  an  appeal  to-day,  or,  making  it,  would  entertain  the 
faintest  hope  of  its  success  ? 

We  will  not  contimre  the  congenial  task  of  quotation.  Good 
as  so  many  of  Mr.  Jennings’s  anecdotes  are  in  themselves,  they 
are  better  in  his  book  than  in  our  columns;  for,  by  his  admir¬ 
able  arrangement,  they  reflect  light  upon  each  other,  and 
become  not  merely  anecdotes,  but  reminders;  knots  upon  a  mental 
pocket-handkerchief,  recalling  a  whole  multitude  of  associated 
facts,  which  are  not  quite  forgotten,  but  stowed  away  in  obscure 
cupboards  of  memory.  It  is  not  every  book  of  which  it  can  be 
said  that  it  will  be  in  its  right  place  either  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  odd  ten  minutes  before  dinner,  or  on 
the  library  shelves,  to  serve  as  a  permanently  useful  work  of 
reference. 


TUKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSANE* 


The  most  startling  chapter  of  the  elder  Mr.  Caxton’s  History 
of  Human  Error,  had  that  remarkable  opus  magnum  ever  seen 
the  light,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  one  dealing  with 
the  theories  held  and  acted  upon  by  the  faculty  concerning  the 
cause  and  cure  of  mental  disorders,  from  the  dark  ages  until 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  days  of  Ambrose 
Pare,  the  light  of  common-sense  began  to  illumine  surgical  and 


*  Chapters  on  the  History  of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  By  D.  H  TuTs 
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medical  practice.  But  the  treatment  of  insanity,  as  Dr. 
Tube’s  pages  abundantly  show,  continued  to  be  a  barbarous 
quackery  founded  upon  a  crude  empiricism,  the  outcome  of 
ignoble  dread  and  brutish  ignorance,  up  to  a  period  almost 
within  living  memory.  Witches,  who  were  mostly  half- 
demented  old  women,  were  burnt  by  thousands ;  the  last  of 
them  was  judicially  murdered  in  Sutberlandshire  in  1722. 
“  It  was  a  good  plea,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Dr.  Tuke  from  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  “to 
an  action  for  assault,  battery,  and  false  imprisonment,  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  lunatic,  and  that,  therefore,  the  defendant 
had  arrested  him,  confined  him,  and  whipped  him.”  Sometimes 
the  poor  creatures  were  roughly  physicked  with  purges  and 
emetics,  to  expel  the  excess  of  bile  which  was  supposed  to  cause 
the  disease  by  the  more  humane  practitioners  ;  more  commonly, 
they  were  regarded  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  or  merely  as  innately 
vicious,  and  scourged,  fettered,  aud  dungeoned  accordingly. 
Another  remedy  frequently  resorted  to,  and  not,  indeed, 
unknown  in  modern  practice,  was  the  application  of  cold  water, 
too  often  by  the  rough  process  known  in  the  west  country  as 
“  bowssening,”  a  description  of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Tuke. 
During  the  last  century,  repeated  and  copious  venesection 
was  lauded  as  an  almost  certain  means  of  cure,  at  which 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  when,  in  the  columns  of  a 
medical  contemporary,  we  see  a  distinguished  physician  advo¬ 
cating  the  revival  of  the  seasonal  blood-letting  with  which 
our  great-grandfathers  were  so  familiar.  The  treatment  of  the 
insane  throughout  Europe  was  on  a  level  with  that  described 
by  Dr.  Tuke  as  obtaining  in  Britain,  and  the  civilisation  of 
Christianity  appears,  in  this  respect,  in  singular  and  humiliating 
contrast  with  the  civilisation  of  the  East.  The  followers  of  the 
Prophet  regarded  the  unhappy  lunatic  as  specially  visited  by 
God,  and  worthy  rather  of  veneration  than  of  scorn  ;  while  the 
votaries  of  Buddha  considered  him  an  object  not  of  derision  and 
torture,  but  of  sympathy  and  benevolence. 

Amid  the  darkest  and  cruellest  superstitions,  however,  the 
light  of  reason  and  the  sweetness  of  mercy  are  never  entirely 
lost,  and  from  time  to  time,  clear  brains  and  pitiful  hearts  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  “  Poor  Tom  ”  of  our  forefathers.  Dr.  Borde, 
a  Carthusian  monk,  born  in  1490,  counselled  a  mild  and  kindly 
treatment  of  the  insane,  though  the  “lunatycke  ”  is  still  to  “  be 
kept  in  safegarde  in  some  close  house  where  there  is  lytell  light 

. ”  with  a  “  keeper  the  whiche  the  modde  man  do  feare.” 

Reginald  Scot,  a  Kentish  man,  who  died  in  the  last  year  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  blamed  by  Burton  because  he  denied  the 
existence  of  witches  altogether,  or,  if  they  existed,  asserted  that 
they  could  do  no  harm,  and  Wiems,  the  disciple  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  are  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tube  as  sharing  Borde’s 
superiority  to  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  the  age.  A  passage  cited 
from  Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub  shows,  however,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  whips,  chains,  and  dark  chambers 
were  still  the  familiar  remedies  of  the  mad-doctor.  In  1744,  the 
Legislature  began  to  bestir  itself,  but  rather  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  than  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Bedlamite.  Two  justices 
were  empowered  to  lock-up  and  chain  lunatics  who  were  too 
dangerous  to  be  abroad.  Various  measures  were  subsequently 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  some  of  which  passed 
into  law,  but  most  of  which  met  with  violent  opposition,  when 
they  were  not  rejected,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Lord  Eldon 
observed  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  false  humanity  than 
an  over-humanity  with  regard  to  the  insane.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1845  that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  that  “  indefatigable 
reformer  of  abuses  connected  with  the  treatment  of  lunatics,” 
as  Dr.  Tuke  rightly  designates  Lord  Shaftesburj’-,  the  proper 
guardianship  and  humane  treatment  of  the  insane  were 
efficiently  provided  for,  and  the  public  assured  against  any  such 
invasion  of  individual  liberty  on  the  pretext  of  insanity  as 
forms  the  main  incident — rather  an  anachronism  than  an  ex¬ 
aggeration — of  Charles  Reade’s  striking  novel,  Hard  Cash. 
Half-a-centrrry  previously,  William  Tuke,  the  kindly  Quaker, 
ancestor  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  moved  by  the  condition 
of  the  lunatics  confined  in  the  York  Asylum,  had  established 
the  celebrated  Retreat.  The  story  of  his  struggles  is  well  and 
sj'mpathetically  told.  A  contemporary  of  Pinel,  he  worked  on 
the  same  lines,  and  achieved  a  like  success.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  these  good  and 
great  men  that  the  mingled  dread  and  disgust  with  which  the 
insane  were  regarded  by  our  foregoers,  down  almost  to  the  last 
generation,  have  been  replaced  by  the  nobler  and  more  humane 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  pity. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  is. 
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perhaps,  that  which  deals  with  the  progress  of  reform  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  insane.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  notion  was  no  longer  entertained  that  they  were  “  pos¬ 
sessed”  by  devils,  who  could  be  cast  out  by  floggings;  but 
they  were  still  treated  as  criminals,  to  be  governed  chiefly 
by  the  fear  of  torturous  punishment.  Even,  as  late  as 
1827,  fetters  and  chains  were  hung  up  in  the  wards  of  St. 
Luke’s,  to  intimidate  and  humble  the  patients.  Now,  re¬ 
straint  is  of  the  mildest  character,  never  punitive,  and  in  some 
asylums  dispensed  with  altogether.  Authorities  are  divided 
upon  the  question  of  its  total  abolition, — probably,  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  it  would  be  unwise,  but  the  question  seems  to  be 
mainly  one  of  expense.  Where  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
qualified  attendants  are  provided,  restraint  need  only  be  resorted 
to  in  the  rarest  cases,  and  then  rather  to  keep  the  patient’s 
bands  off  himself  than  off  those  about  him.  Seclusion  is  as 
little  in  favour  as  restraint ;  even  the  necessary  bolts  and  bars 
are  masked,  and  the  lunatic  is  reminded  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  character  of  his  misfortune. 

It  is  somewhat  disquieting  to  learn  that  insanity  is  on  the 
increase.  In  England  and  Wales,  there  were,  in  round  numbers, 
in  1859,  37,000  lunatics  ;  in  1881,  73,000.  In  the  former  year, 
the  proportion  to  population  was  18'67  per  10,000;  in  1881, 
28'34  per  10,000.  Ihese  figures  doubtless  are  susceptible  of 
some  explanation  in  the  hands  of  trained  statisticians,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  a  considerable  increase  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Even  since  1869,  the  ratio  per  10,000  of 
admissions — i.e.,  of  new  cases — has  increased  from  4'71  to  5'19; 
in  1878,  it  was  as  high  as  5'36.  The  increase  is  chiefly  among 
the  'poorer  classes,  and,  like  every  other  disagreeable  social 
Symptom,  is  laid  at  the  door  of  drink.  But  a  similar  increase  is 
observable  in  the  statistics  of  Continental  countries  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  which  have  the  reputation  of  being  comparatively  sober. 
Dr.  Tuke  has  treated  his  subject  exhaustively,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  very  readable  book,  full  of 
interesting  and  suggestive  matter.  At  the  end  of  the  volume, 
be  has  reprinted  an  address  delivered  by  him  as  President  of  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association  in  1881,  in  which  he  reviews 
the  progress  of  psychological  medicine  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  notices  briefly  the  principal  modern  theories  upon 
the  aetiology  and  pathology  of  mental  disease.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  term  “  mental  disease  ”  is  a  misnomer. 
Whether  matter  and  mind  are  separate  entities,  or  form  a  sort 
of  single  duality,  we  hold  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  lunacy  to  be 
the  effects  of  a  diseased  or  defective  condition  of  the  means 
through  which  the  mind  or  mind-element  works,  of  the  physic¬ 
ally  cognisable  structure  of  the  brain  and  its  adjuncts.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  insane  that  their  malady  should 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  lesion  or  defect,  temporary  or 
permanent,  of  the  brain- substance,  mainly  of  the  grey  matter, 
and  not  of  some  incognisable  and  unreachable  spiritual  element. 


THE  BELIEF  OF  VIENNA* 

Among  the  decisive  battles  of  Europe,  few  have  had  more  preg¬ 
nant  consequences  than  the  relief  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  Sir  Edward  Creasy  certainly 
neglected  an  opportunity  when  he  passed  it  by  without  notice. 
For,  at  the  least,  it  completed  on  land  what  the  victory  of 
Lepanto  accomplished  at  sea;  and  when  we  remember  the 
universal  apprehension  with  which  Christendom  regarded  the 
approach  of  the  Turkish  Power,  it  will  be  admitted  that  an 
event  which  not  only  dissipated  that  alarm,  but  which  arrested 
the  further  course  of  Islam,  has  very  solid  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.  We  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  all  the  deductions 
which  Mr.  Malden  feels  bound  to  draw  from  the  result  of  the  siege, 
yet  we  cannot  fail  to  welcome  as  both  appropriate  and  instruc¬ 
tive  his  account  of  the  great  overthrow  of  the  Turks  before  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  Mr.  Malden  is  quite  right  in  devoting  his 
opening  pages  to  the  task  of  showing  how  different  was  the 
power  of  the  Sultan  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  what  it  is 
now,  and  of  proving  that  no  victory  was  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  glorious  and  creditable,  than  one 
over  the  armies  of  the  Porte.  Turkey  was  then  supreme  in 
south-eastern  Europe.  The  growing  reputation  of  Kussia,  the 
chivalrous  opposition  of  the  Poles,  and  the  consistent  hostility 
of  Austria  imposed  but  an'  imperfect  check  on  the  aggressive 
impulses  of  the  Porte,  especially  as  the  Christians  were  weak¬ 

*  Vienna,  1683.  The  Hidory  and  Consequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before 
Vienna  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
By  Henry  Elliot  Malden.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  1883. 


ened  by  many  internal  dissensions,  and  by  a  great  mass  of 
popular  disaffection  and  even  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Hungarians.  So  imperfect,  indeed,  was  that  check,  that  in  the 
year  lbbo  a  Turkish  army  made  its  way  across  Hungary  and  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Danube  to  A  ienna,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  threaten  with  extinction  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  lhat  Vienna  was  saved  and  the  Turks  were 
driven  back  must  he  rnaiuly  attributed  to  a  revival  iu  the 
Crusading  fervour,  due  to  the  impulse  of  the  chivalrous  Polish 
King,  J ohn  Sobieski,  of  which  this  little  volume  gives  the 
salient  features. 

Ihe  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  ambition  to  he  the  chief 
potentate  in  Western  Europe,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
revival  of  the  power  and  activity  of  Turkey  which  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  witnessed.  Although  Louis  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  to  please  the  extreme  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  cared  very  little  for  the  interests  of  religion  if  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  attaining  any  political  object ;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  he  showed  himself  nothing  loth  to  make  use  of 
Protestant  disaffection  in  Hungary,  and  to  stir  up  the  Porte 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  in  order  to  embarrass  the  Empire, 
and  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  realise  his  plans.  “  If  France  had 
but  stood  neutral,  the  controversy  between  Turks  and  Christians 
might  soon  havebeen  decided,”  said  the  Duke  of  Lorraine;  hut  the 
opportunity  of  aggrandising  France,  even  at  the  risk  of  imperil¬ 
ling  Christendom,  was  a  temptation  not  to  he  resisted.  There¬ 
fore  the  war  of  1683  commenced,  and  was  nearly  terminating 
with  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Louis  was  the 
more  impelled  to  this  step,  because  his  ambitious  inclinations  were 
then  worked  upon  by  a  sense  of  danger.  The  Treaty  of  Laxen- 
berg,  in  1682,  showed  that  the  supremacy  of  France  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  a  common  danger  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  that. the  view  was  gaining  ground  which  afterwards  built 
up  the  Grand  Alliance  against  her  as  the  foe  of  Continental 
peace.  Louis  realised  the  peril  iu  which  he  might  stand  from 
the  combination  of  bis  neighbours,  and  one  of  the  first  remedies 
to  which  he  had  recourse  was  to  urge  on  the  Porte  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  invading  the  Austrian  dominions.  His  overtures 
might  have  failed  of  their  object,  for  the  twenty  years’ truce 
agreed  to  after  Montecuculi’s  victory  at  St.  Gotthard,  in  1664, 
had  not  quite  expired,  hut  for  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  iu 
Protestant  Hungary.  A  portion  of  that  kingdom  was  in  the 
absolute  possession  of  the  Turks,  in  whom  the  Magyars  recog¬ 
nised  their  natural  and  most  efficient  protectors  ;  and  the  in¬ 
judicious  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  Romanise  the  rest 
led  to  a  general  insurrection.  The  Porte  might  have  resisted 
the  specious  suggestions  of  France,  it  could  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  appeals  of  its  Hungarian  allies  : — 

“  Too  late,”  writes  Mr.  Malden,  “  in  1681  the  Court  of  Vienna 
attempted  a  conciliatory  policy  in  Hungary.  The  spirit  of  rebellion 
had  been  aroused,  and  the  offers  of  redress  and  justice  made  by  the 
Emperor  were  distrusted  as  a  veil  for  treachery,  or  despised  as  the 
confession  of  weakness.  Tekeli  defied  the  Emperor,  and  assumed 
the  offensive  even  beyond  the  borders  of  Hungary.  Neither  was  the 
Porte  to  be  propitiated.  In  vain  an  Imperial  Embassy  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  sought  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  which  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  twenty  years.  The  demands  of 
the  Turks  rose  with  the  progress  of  their  preparations.  A  princi¬ 
pality  for  their  ally,  Count  Tekeli,  in  Hungary  ;  extension  of  territory, 
with  the  strongest  border  fortresses  for  themselves,  a  great  war  in¬ 
demnity, — such  were  the  terms  which  implied  a  determination  not  to 
negotiate.  The  ambassador,  Count  Caprara,  was  compelled  as  a 
prisoner  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  hosts  for  the  frontier.” 

This  Turkish  army  is  computed  to  have  numbered  not  far 
short  of  300,000  fighting  men,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  Kara 
Mustapha,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Kiuprili,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command.  Kara  Mustapha,  although  he  had  acquired 
the  influence,  possessed  little  of  the  capacity  of  his  uncle.  His 
military  incapacity  was  proved  to  he  so  great,  that  it  entailed 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of,  perhaps,  the  very  finest 
army  that  was  ever  sent  by  a  Mahommedan  potentate  to  harry 
the  lands  of  Christendom,  or  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  Crescent  at 
the  expense  of  the  Cross.  The  forces  which  Leopold  could  muster 
to  oppose  the  approaching  host  were  extremely  scanty  and  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant.  His  allies  were  either  weak  in  themselves, 
or  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  his  policy ;  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Austrian  ruler,  then  as  now,  arose  principally  from  financial 
causes.  Prince  Eugene,  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the  most 
honourable  of  all  the  brave  men  who  have  championed  the 
House  of  Austria  in  the  field,  said  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
that  State,  that  “  business  men  laugh  at  our  finance,  for  my 
part,  I  weep  over  it.”  The  only  possible  ally  was  one  whom 
Leopold,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  despised  as  of  inferior  rank,  and 
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one  with  whom  he  could  not  condescend  to  arrange  any  harmony 
of  action.  That  ally,  John  Sobieski  of  Poland,  although 
notoriously  hostile  to  Turkey,  was  also  believed  to  lean 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  France,  and  he  was  certainly  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  the  wishes  of  the  Hungarians.  A  former 
rival  of  his  for  the  throne  of  Poland  was  the  foremost 
and,  he  it  added,  the  most  capable  of  the  Austrian  Generals, 
Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  At  Vienna,  however  much 
the  want  of  an  ally  might  incline  statesmen  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  Warsaw,  there  was  as  good  reason  to  expect  a 
policy  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  Sobieski  as  one  of  practical 
help  to  Austria,  and  of  active  intervention  against  the  Turks. 
But,  fortunately  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  perhaps  even 
for  Europe,  the  Polish  King  was  of  a  different  temper  from  the 
calculating  monarch  at  Versailles  ;  and  the  danger  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour  from  the  advance  of  the  Crescent  aroused  in  him  all  the 
nobler  fury  and  enthusiasm  of  the  old  Crusaders.  lie  rejected 
every  temptation  to  preserve  the  ignoble  attitude  of  a  neutral  in 
face  of  a  common  peril  to  humanity  and  civilisation  ;  and,  with 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  other  States  aud  potentates,  including 
the  Pope,  he  arrayed  the  not  over-enthusiastic  nobles  of  his 
country  to  proceed  against  the  Moslim. 

The  advance  of  the  Turkish  host  had  not  been  hindered  by 
any  similar  dissensions  to  those  which  prevented  the  States  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  from  uniting  against  a  common  foe. 
The  forces  of  which  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  could  dispose  were 
quite  incapable  of  arresting  its  progress,  and  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Court  to  the  Bavarian  fortress  of 
Passau  was  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Sultan’s  army  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  There  was  small  ground  for  hope  that  the 
capital  itself  could  hold  out  until  relief  came,  and  among  its 
inhabitants  there  was  a  deep  disgust  at  the  bigotry  of  Leopold, 
whose  Jesuit  policy  had  lost  Hungary,  and  provided  the  hordes 
of  Asia  with  an  easy  road  into  the  heart  of  the  empirfe.  “  The 
fortifications  were  old  and  imperfect,  the  suburbs  encroached 
upon  the  works,  the  number  of  the  defenders  was  small.  Thirteen 
thousand  infantry,  supplied  by  the  army  of  Lorraine,  and  seven 
thousand  armed  citizens  formed  the  garrison  ;  and  besides  these, 
about  sixty  thousand  souls  were  in  the  city.  The  command  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Ernest  Rudiger,  Count  Starhemberg,  an  officer  of  tried 
skill  and  courage.”  A  warrior-prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt, 
shared  with  him  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  the  defence.  The 
Turkish  army  took  up  its  position  outside  the  walls  on  J uly 
14th,  and  the  bombardment,  which  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
batteries  were  placed,  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  the 
relief  of  the  city,  two  months  later.  If  we  only  consider  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  besiegers  over  the  besieged,  and  the 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  defenders  as  to  whence  anj' 
effectual  aid  could  come,  we  can  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  siege  of  Vienna  was  in  all  respects  the  most  remarkable 
of  modern  sieges,  or  if  equalled,  then  by  that  of  Saragossa 
alone. 

The  blunders  of  Kara  Mustapha  opened  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  Christendom.  He  wasted  his  opportunities  before 
Vienna,  and  he  neglected  the  many  means  in  his  power  to  retard, 
if  he  could  not  repel,  the  approach  of  Sobieski.  Four  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Turks  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  Sobieski  left 
Warsaw  for  Cracow.  A  month  later  he  was  on  the  frontiers  of 
Silesia,  at  the  head  of  his  incomparable  cavalry  aud  a  certain 
number  of  poorly  accoutred  infantry,  who  had,  however,  as  their 
leader  wisely  declared,  “  sworn  to  dress  themselves  better  in  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy.”  On  the  last  day  of  August  he  effected 
his  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  the 
west  of  Vienna,  and  without  the  least  attempt  to  make  diffi¬ 
culties  by  standing  on  his  dignity  as  a  sovereign,  hastened  to 
concert  with  Lorraine  a  plan  of  action  for  effecting  the  relief  of 
Vienna,  now  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  distress.  The  passage 
of  the  Danube  repi'esented  the  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and 
its  successful  accomplishment  was  only  due  to  the  apathy  or 
ignorance  of  the  Turkish  commander,  who  steadily  refused  to 
believe  in  the  reported  arrival  of  the  Polish  KiDg.  The  crisis  in 
the  siege  had  iudeed  arrived,  for  the  relieving  forces  had  scarcely 
been  arrayed  on  the  Tullner  Feld  south  of  the  Danube,  when  the 
last  despairing  message  carried  by  a  swimmer  up  the  river  from 
the  beleaguered  city  arrived  from  Starhemberg, — “No  time  is  to 
be  lost ;  no  time  indeed  to  be  lost.” 

The  same  military  incapacity  which  had  allowed  Sobieski  to 
march  unhindered  the  whole  way  from  Poland  facilitated  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  front  of  Vienna.  The  chances  of 


victory  were  at  the  end  of  August  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks.  The  relieving  army  mustered  less  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  the  garrison  of  Vienna  was  reduced  to  such  extremity, 
that  it  could  barely  hold  its  last  defences.  To  a  vast  superiority 
in  numbers,  Kara  Mustapha  added  all  the  advantages  of  the 
stronger  position.  When  his  over-confidence  lost  him  the 
latter,  the  former  proved  of  but  little  avail ;  and  as  soon  as 
Sobieski  had  scaled  the  heights  of  the  Kahlenberg,  and  sui‘- 
veyed  the  Turkish  positions  extending  below,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  with  the  happy  insight  of  a  good  soldier 
“This  man  is  badly  encamped;  he  knows  nothing  of  war;  we 
shall  beat  him.”  Mr.  Malden  gives  a  very  clear  and  spirited 
account  of  the  battle,  or  rather  of  the  series  of  encounters  out¬ 
side  Vienna,  that  were  fought  throughout  September  12tlq 
1083.  Up  to  the  last,  the  Turkish  commanders  were  disposed 
to  disbelieve  in  the  reported  arrival  of  Sobieski,  and  to  consider 
the  attack  as  little  more  than  a  diversion  on  the  part  of  Lorraine 
to  encourage  the  despairing  garrison.  Mr.  Malden  thus  describes 
their  discovery  of  the  truth : — 

“  Ke-forming  after  their  brief  delay,  the  Polish  cavalry  in  gorgeous 
arms  came  flashing  from  the  woods  and  defiles  near  Dornbach  on  his 
left.  Those  who  had  before  fought  sgainst  him  knew  the  plumes 
raised  upon  a  spear  point,  the  shield  borne  before  him,  the 
banderolles  on  the  lances  of  his  body  guard,  which  declared  the 
presence  of  the  terrible  Sobieski.  ‘  By  Allah,  but  the  King  is  really 
among  them,’  cried  Gieray  Khan,  of  the  Crimea ;  and  all  doubt  was 
at  an  end  as  the  shont  of  ‘  Vivat  Sobieski  !’  rolled  along  the  Christian 
lines,  in  dread  and  significant  answer  to  the  discordant  clamour  of 
the  Infidels.” 

The  Turkish  troops  fought  with  their  accustomed  valour,  but, 
badly  led,  their  defeat  was  assured  beforehand  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  caused  throughout  their  ranks  by  the  presence  of  the  victor 
of  Choczim.  Their  loss  iu  men  was  enormous — barely  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  in  ail  are  credibly  affirmed  to  have  regained  Turkey — but  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  loss  iu  materiel : — 

“  I  cannot  conceive,”  wrote  Sobieski,  “  how  they  can  carry  on  the 
war,  after  such  a  loss  of  matdriel.  The  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the 
Turks,  their  munitions,  and  their  baggage  were  the  spoil  of  the  vic¬ 
tors.  Three  hundred  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  20,000  animals,  9,000 
carriages,  125,000  tents,  5,000,000  pounds  of  powder  are  enumerated. 
The  holy  standard  of  the  Prophet  had  been  saved,  but  the  standard 
of  the  Vizier,  mistaken  for  it,  was  sent  to  the  Pope  by  the  conqueror ; 
while  his  gilded  stirrups  were  dispatched  at  once  to  Poland,  to  the 
Queen,  as  a  token  of  victory.  Never  perhaps  since  Alexander  stood 
a  victor  at  Issus  in  the  tents  of  Darius,  or  the  Greeks  stormed  the 
Persian  camp  at  Plataea,  had  an  European  army  entered  upon  such 
spoil.” 

Although  we  cannot  attempt  to  enter  here  upon  the  many 
interesting  speculations  which  Mr.  Malden’s  volume  excites  and 
goes  far  towards  solving,  we  can  express  our  sense  of  the 
very  useful  service  he  has  rendered  by  recalling,  and  so  well 
describing,  the  picturesque  and  important  episode  in  the  history 
of  Europe  that  centred  round  the  siege  and  relief  of  Vienna. 
Although  the  day  has  completely  passed  away  when  Turkish 
aggression  was  the  most  formidable  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
we  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
such  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  policy,  and  even  in 
moulding  the  form,  of  the  States  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Personally,  Sobieski  derived  little  advantage  from  bis  brilliant 
achievement.  The  Poles  obtained  no  equivalent  recompense  for 
the  dauger  they  had  incurred  in  behalf  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  Leopold  was  as  rudely  expressed  as  it 
was  inexcusable.  He  could  not  avoid,  although  he  postponed 
as  long  as  possible,  a  meeting  with  his  deliverer;  but  then  he 
addressed  him  in  a  few  cold  words  in  Latin,  although  Lorraine 
had  recommended  that  he  should  receive  him  “  with  open  arms, 
since  he  had  saved  the  Empire.”  But  the  sullen  pride  of  the 
Hapsburg  ruler  could  not  obscure  from  bis  contemporaries,  and 
certainly  has  not  blinded  posterity  to,  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  Sobieski  bad  rendered  to  Europe  and  to  Christendom. 
On  the  one  hand, it  was  proclaimed  from  the  pulpits  that  “there 
was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John,”  and  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  wrote  that  “  the  Empire  of  the  World  was 
his  due,  if  Heaven  had  intended  it  for  a  single  potentate.”  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  now  in  progress  at  Vienna 
for  the  celebration  of  its  two-hundredtli  anniversary  show  that 
the  Austrians  of  to-day  are  not  insensible  of  the  timely  aid  they 
received  from  the  chivalrous  King  of  Poland,  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  gasp,  and  when  their  fairest 
provinces  were  overrun  by  an  Asiatic  soldiery.  Of  that  event, 
too,  and  its  consequences,  Mr.  Malden’s  essay  will  be  for  the 
English  reader  a  useful  reminder. 
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A  MODERN"  LOVER* 

Wiiat  Tito  Melema  was  in  the  grand  life  of  Romola,  Mr.  George 
Moore’s  very  cleverly  drawn  “  modern  lover  ”  is,  in  the  several 
lives  of  three  women  who  love  him,  trust  him,  and  sacrifice 
themselves  to  him,  each  in  her  different  way  and  according  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  his  various  needs  at  the  time. 
Of  the  refined  and  poetical  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  book  that 
gave  us  an  unrivalled  picture  of  moral  good-for-nothingness 
in  old  Florentine  days,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  essentially 
modern  story;  they  are  replaced  by  plain  prose,  and  realism 
which,  while  it  is  not  coarse,  and, unlike  the  tone  of  the  “natural¬ 
istic  ”  writers  (for  whom  we  suspect  Mr.  Moore  of  an  admiration 
much  to  be  deplored),  does  not  offend,  takes  the  gilt  off  the  gin¬ 
gerbread  of  sentiment,  and  ignores  romance  in  a  more  thorough 
style  than  we  are  accustomed  to,  except  in  the  utterances  of  pro¬ 
fessed  cynics.  The  author  of  A  Modern  Lover  is  not  a  cynic;  he 
not  only  recognises,  but  he  respects  goodness,  purity,  and  dis¬ 
interestedness,  and  although  the  story  he  tells  is  all  about  the 
woeful  waste  of  those  feelings  upon  a  person  absolutely  un¬ 
worthy  of  them,  he  is  quite  alive  to  the  pity  of  it,  and  gives  his 
readers  the  notion  that  he  really  would  have  liked  to  make 
Lewis  Seymour  a  better  fellow,  if  he  could.  He  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  for  A  Modern  Lover  is  not  a  bit  of  a  built-up  story  ;  it  has 
a  very  uncommon  note  of  spontaneity ;  it  tells  itself,  and  its 
faults  are  the  defects  of  its  qualities  of  moderation  and  sincerity. 
The  book  has  more  power  than  the  story ;  the  characters  have 
more  interest  than  the  incidents  ;  the  first  volume  is  the  best  as 
a  conception  and  a  composition,  but  the  third  is  superior  to  it 
as  a  picture  of  society :  it  gives  a  clever  evolution  of  char¬ 
acter  without  exaggeration,  and  a  view  of  modern  life  which, 
while  it  is  tinged  with  pessimism,  is  not  scornful  or  bitter,  but 
on  the  whole  tolerant  and  good-humoured. 

The  “  naturalism  ”  that  Mr.  Moore  occasionally  affects  does 
not  come  to  him  by  nature.  Certaiu  passages  of  his  novel  make 
us  aware  that  he  admires  and  would  fain  imitate  Zola  and  his 
odious  school ;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  he  will  never 
succeed  in  doing  this.  He  has  to  combat  two  powerful  obstacles 
to  au  achievement  so  much  to  be  regretted ;  they  are  the  faith 
of  a  Christian  and  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.  If  M.  Zola,  or 
any  of  the  hogs  of  his  sty,  could  write  such  an  episode  as  that 
with  which  the  story  opens,  that  of  the  first  woman  who  sacrifices 
herself  to  save  the  penniless  artist,  an  episode  in  which  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  character  of  Lewis  Seymour  is  struck,  we  should  have 
as  much  hope  for  them  as  we  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Moore’s 
future  work  ; — even  they  might  yet  “  purge,  and  live  cleanly.” 
It  would  be  difficult  to  pi'aise  too  highly  the  strength,  truth, 
delicacy,  and  pathos  of  the  incident  of  Gwynnie  Lloyd,  and  the 
admirable  treatment  of  the  great  sacrifice  she  makes  when,  in 
his  utter  destitution,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  threat  to 
commit  suicide,  she  consents  to  sit  to  Lewis  Seymour  for  the 
nude  figure  of  Venus.  The  incident  is  depicted  with  skill  and 
beauty.  The  author  does  not  again  reach  that  point ;  his  later 
materials  are  more  common-place.  Here  is  the  key-note 
passage 

For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  cry  like  that,  Gwynnie!’  said  Lewis, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  1 1  am  sorry  I  asked  you  ;  let’s  say  no  more 
about  it.’  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  girl  stopped  crying,  and, 
looking  up  at  him,  said,  ‘I  will  sit  for  you,  Lewis,  since  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  I'm  not  a  bad  girl,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be ;  but  it  cannot  be 
right  to  see  you  starve  or  drown  yourself,  when  I  can  save  you.’ — 
Lewis  did  not  speak.  He  knew  that  she  suffered,  although  he  didn’t 
exactly  know  why.  His  was  a  soft,  sensuous  Dature,  that  instinc¬ 
tively  took  the  easiest  road  to  walk  in,  without  a  thought  whether  it 
was  the  right  or  the  wrong  one.” 

How  the  girl,  a  humble,  little,  Methodist  shopwoman,  accom¬ 
plishes  her  task,  what  her  horror  is  when  she  sees  upon  the  canvas 
the  naked  figure  that  is  herself;  how  she  feels  that  what  she  has 
done  for  him  must  part  them;  her  flight,  and  the  ease  and  readi¬ 
ness  with  which,  when  the  pinch  of  poverty  is  taken  off  him,  he 
accepts  her  absence  as  a  very  good  thing,  and  reflects  that  she 
might  have  been  a  clog  and  a  nuisance  to  him;  and  how  strictly 
consistent  with  this  the  future  conduct  of  the  favourite  of 
fortune  and  the  spoilt  child  of  society  is, — the  reader  will 
learn  from  a  story  in  which  there  is  nothing  strained  or 
distorted.  The  author  depends  for  his  tragedy  not  upon  violent 
vices,  but  upon  the  mere  ordinary,  inevitable  development  of  a 
man’s  unprincipled  selfishness,  and,  without  any  grim  cata¬ 
strophe,  leaves  him  prosperous,  comfortable,  successful,  and 
found  out  by  the  three  women  who,  among  the  multitude  of  his 
flatterers,  have  really  and  truly  loved  him. 

*  d  Modern  Lover.  By  George  Moore.  Loudon :  Tinsley  Brothers. 


And  the  women  P  Mr.  Moore  is  not  so  successful  in  his  por¬ 
traiture  of  Mrs.  Bentham  as  in  that  of  Lady  Helen;  the  former 
is  rather  shadowy,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  author  himself  knows 
er  very  well,  or  has  her  always  clearly  before  him ;  but  the  outline 
is  a  fine  one,  and  the  infatuation  that  makes  such  a  woman  love 
so  absolutely  poor  and  self-engrossed  a  creature  as  Lewis  Sey¬ 
mour,  is  even  less  intelligible  than  in  the  case  of  Lady  Helen. 
M  e  do  not,  however,  question  its  truth  to  nature  and  the 
society  of  the  time.  Conceit,  effeminacy,  and  affectation  have 
gained  a  footing  in  this  generation  which  every  observer  is 
forced  to  recognise.  There  is  a  great  chasm  between  this 
time  and  the  “north-easter”  days  of  Yeast  and  Westward 
Ho  !  T  here  was  not  a  little  affectation  about  the  muscularity 
and  the  manliness  of  those  days  too;  but  the  ideal  women  of 
their  poetry  and  their  romance  were  women  of  a  higher  type 
than  any  novelist  who  is  not  to  be  contented  with  mere  success 
would  now  venture  to  draw,  and  the  aim  and  scope  of  their 
fiction  were  as  different  from  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  fiction  of 
this  time  as  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  from  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

Mr.  Moore’s  is,  then,  not  an  ideal  novel ;  it  is  a  study  from 
life,  and  lifelike,— more’s  the  pity  !  It  is  faulty,  but  always  in¬ 
teresting;  it  has  both  pathos  and  humour,  and  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  frank,  revealing  spirit  that  tells  of  observation  of 
men  and  things,  intelligent,  not  malicious,  and  common- 
sensical.  The  world  and  its  way  neither  take  in  this  writer, 
nor  do  they  disgust  him;  he  sees  the  poetry  of  things,  but 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  prose  of  them  that  lasts;  he  is  just 
as  much  “up  to”  the  jargons  of  humanity  as  ever  was  the 
thunderous  philosopher  of  Chelsea;  but  he  does  not  thunder, 
— he  listens,  smiles,  and  makes  a  note  of  them.  Art  jargon, 
the  affectations  of  criticism,  and  the  huggermugger  of  Art 
Societies  have  not  been  better  exemplified  than  by  his  Mr. 
Harding,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  other  members  of  Seymour’s  social 
world.  All  this  portion  of  the  book  is  characterised  by  judg¬ 
ment;  it  is  not  overdone,  it  is  not  offensively  personal,  it  is 
amusing  and  true.  The  author’s  style  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
He  passes  from  English  into  French  as  abruptly  as  Dick 
Swiveller  passed  into  scraps  of  verse,  “as  if  they  were  only 
prose  in  a  hurry,”  with  the  incoherence  of  a  man  who  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  in  either  language  indifferently  ;  and  he  has  not 
looked  after  the  printers’  errors  in  his  French.  His  sentences 
are  occasionally,  let  us  say,  haphazard;  not  exactly  ungram¬ 
matical,  but  wanting  in  accuracy.  The  literary  method  is 
defective,  but  the  work  is  one  which  will  make  its  mark, — the 
best  sort  of  mark  for  an  author,  for  it  means  that  its 
readers  will  look  with  expectation  for  its  successor. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  Church  Quarterly  Review,  July.  (Spottiswoode  and  Co.)  — 
The  first  article  in  this  number,  “Church  Organisation  in  the  Royal 
Navy,”  treats  of  practical  Church  work.  From  its  sensible  and 
moderate  recommendations,  few,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  disagree. 
On  a  kindred  topic,  we  have  “  The  Work  of  the  London  Lay  Helpers’ 
Association.”  In  theology,  we  have  a  very  able  article  on  “  Our 
Lord’s  Human  Example.”  Its  main  object  is,  of  course,  to  magnify 
the  Sacramental  doctrine.  “  The  sturdy  Sacramentalism  of  Scripture  ” 
is  a  phrase  which  the  author,  not  without  some  boldness,  uses 
against  his  adversaries.  Sacramentalism  is  not,  however,  the 
only  alternative  to  the  teaching  of  a  mere  historic  example.  It  is 
possible  to  believe  in  a  Presence  of  which  the  Sacraments  are  the  con¬ 
stant  witness,  but  which  is  not  limited  to  them.  Communities  which, 
like  the  Friends,  have  no  Sacraments,  and  those  which  on  the  reviewer’s 
principles  have  quite  ineffectual  pretences  of  them,  may  be  partakers 
of  this  Presence.  Whence,  otherwise,  do  they  get  their  results  of 
Christian  life,  results  often  admirable,  both  from  the  theoretic  and 
the  practical  point  of  view  ?  By  a  natural  sequence  of  thought,  an 
account  of  Le  Conrayer,  the  learned  champion  of  the  validity  of 
Anglican  Orders,  follows  the  article  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking.  An  excellent  account  it  is.  Le  Courayer,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  best  friends  Anglicanism  ever  had,  though  personally  he 
always  thought  it  a  schism.  But  the  validity  of  its  Orders  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  it.  The  merest  suspicion  of  a  flaw  must 
send  a  logical  Anglican  to  Rome.  Another  contribution  to  historical 
theology  is  the  review  of  Mr.  Watkins’s  “Studies  of  Arianisin.”  In 
controversy,  we  have  “The  Nomenclature  of  English  Dissent”  and 
“  The  Catholic  Side  of  Anglicanism.”  We  may  remark  that  the 
great  Church  Societies  had  their  beginning  in  the  time  of  Broad- 
Church  supremacy,  which  the  writer  places  between  1688  and  1760, 
and  describes  as  being  a  time  of  rampant  irreligion.  His  golden  age  is 
“  the  High-Church  time  of  influence  confined  to  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
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and  James  II.”  when  “  Dissent  was  all  but  extinguished  by  peaceful 
means.”  “  The  invidious  Acts  of  Charles  II.’s  Parliaments  directed 
against  Nonconformists  were  purely  civil  and  political,”  the  writer 
explains.  Exactly  so;  just  as  the  “  secular  arm  ”  put  heretics  to 
death,  the  “  spiritual  power”  confining  itself  to  peaceful  means.  The 
other  articles  in  the  number  are  “  The  Legal  and  Historical  Value  of 
the  Study  of  the  Canon  Law,”  M.  Renan’s  “  Souvenirs,”  and  “  Our 
Duty  on  the  Marriage  Question.” 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  July.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton). — 
Most  readers  will  turn  at  once  to  the  interesting  recollections  which 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  has  here  given  us  of  John  Richard  Green.  These 
recollections  go  back  to  an  early  date,  when  11  Johnny  Green”  was  a 
clever  little  boy  at  Magdalen  College  School.  Mr.  Freeman  bring3 
out  with  characteristic  force  the  municipal  side  of  his  friend’s  habits 
of  thought.  He  was  eminently  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  to  whom  the 
University  was  an  upstart  and  an  intruder.  And  this  same  way  of 
regarding  history  he  retained  more  or  less  throughout  life.  It  is  a 
most  able  and  sympathetic  account  of  Green’s  character  and  work 
that  vve  have  in  this  article.  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie’s  Essay  on  “  Some 
Characteristics  of  Mr.  Green’s  Histories”  is  an  appropriate  pendant 
to  it.  The  first  article  in  the  number  is  one  which,  though  dealing 
with  a  professional  subject,  “  The  Relation  of  Drugs  to  Medicine,”  is 
so  written  that  a  non-professional  writer  can  appreciate  it.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  writer  does  not  exaggerate  the  decline  of  the 
curative  use  of  drugs.  The  number  of  new  preparations  is 
something  enormous,  and  must  tax  the  business  aptitude  of 
the  retailers  to  keep  pace  with  it.  The  enormous  use  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  to  take  but  one  instance,  is  by  itself  a  most 
important  matter.  Mr.  R.  Heath’s  “  Religion  of  the  Paris  Ouvrier  ” 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  wider  views  of  theology  which  now 
find  entrance  at  least,  if  not  acceptance,  in  orthodox  circles.  French 
Protestantism — which,  by  the  way,  in  its  outward  form  closely 
resembles  English  Congregationalism — is  pronounced  wholly  unfit  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  Parisian  w'orking-man.  The 
analogy  between  his  republican  faith  and  the  dominant  ideas  of 
Catholicism  is  very  well  drawn  out  in  this  essay.  The  valuable 
“Discovery  of  Pithom  Succoth”  is  made  the  subject  of  another 
article  ;  and  we  have  also  the  programme  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
which  is  to  attack  in  succession  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
English  Establishments.  The  other  contents  of  this  excellent  number 
are  “  The  Classification  of  Ideas,”  “  The  Tao  Teh  King,”  and 
a  “Political  Survey  of  the  Quarter,”  with  the  customary  review  of 
contemporary  literature. 

Fairs,  Past  and  Present.  By  Cornelius  Walford.  (Elliot  Stock.)  — 
In  this  volume,  the  paper  and  printing  of  which  are  appropriately 
suggestive  of  antiquity,  Mr.  Walford  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
curious  information.  He  gives  us  a  chapter  about  the  origin  of  fairs, 
suggesting  several  causes,  and  probably  coming  very  near  the  truth 
when  he  says  that  “  fairs  took  their  origin  in  passing  events,  without 
any  special  authority,  and  that  upon  later  occasions  charters  were 
obtained.”  “Early  Regulations  concerning  Fairs  ”  supply  the  subject 
of  another  chapter.  (Why,  by  the  way,  the  eccentricity  of  “  Magna 
Carter”  ?)  Then  we  have  “Legislation  for  Fairs;”  then  “Modern 
Legislation  ;”  and  then,  very  properly,  as  things  of  the  kind  are  best 
seen  in  the  concrete,  long  accounts  of  the  two  chief  fairs  in  Eugland, 
or  rather  of  what  used  to  be  the  two  chief  fairs,  Sturbridge  and  Bar. 
tholomew.  Sturbridge  fair  still  exists,  though  but  the  shadow  of  its 
former  self.  Bartholomew  has  passed  away  altogether;  except, 
indeed,  that  the  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  still  receives 
the  sum  of  3s.  6d.  for  a  proclamation  which  no  longer  takes  place. 
Of  all  the  curiosities  which  a  book  like  this  contains,  nothing  is  more 
interesting  than  the  lists  of  the  prices.  Here  are  some,  for  articles 
purchased  at  Sturbridge  Fair  in  1577  for  the  household  of  Lord  North : 
—“A  feather-bed,  19s.;  a  jack  (presumably  a  meat- jack),  2s.  2d.; 
201b.  of  ‘raissins,’  5s. ;  201b.  of  ‘  corants,’  7s.  6d.”  Gunpowder  was, 
it  seems,  about  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  sugar  rather  more. 

Poethy. — Julian  the  Apostate.  By  Christopher  James  Riethniiiller. 
(Virtue  and  Co.) — Mr.  Riethmiiller  has  not  been  excessive  in  his  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is,  we  think,  more  than 
twenty  years  since  he  published  his  poem  of  Teuton.  This  drama  of 
Julian  the  Apostate  has,  indeed,  less  need  than  most  poetry  of  the 
day  to  excuse  its  appearance.  It  is  really  a  work  of  solid  merit.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  distinctly  readable,  a  quality  which,  as  far  as  odt 
experience  goes,  dramatic  poetry  commonly  lacks.  It  represents  a 
careful  study  of  authorities,  and  a  vivid  conception  of  the  time. 
There  is,  indeed,  little  of  the  true  dramatic  character  in  the  play. 
There  is  no  central  point  of  interest  in  it,  though  such  a  point  is  cer¬ 
tainly  suggested  by  the  subject,  in  the  last  struggle  between  Paganism 
and  Christianity.  It  is  tolerably  clear,  indeed,  that  with  all  his  re¬ 
spectable  literary  power,  Mr.  Riethmiiller  is  somewhat  wanting  in 
force.  When  the  occasion  seems  to  invite  it,  he  fails  to  rise  to  the 
expected  height.  The  death  of  Julian,  for  instance,  is  a  scene  which 
affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of  great  powers,  if  such  powers  exist. 
Our  author  is  distinctly  tame,  when  he  comes  to  it.  Even  the  famous 


“  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered !”  with  a  strange  lack  of  dramatic 
feeling,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  minor  character,  making  it  the 
last  and,  we  venture  to  say,  the  worst  line  in  the  whole  play  : — 

“  The  cause  is  lost.  The  Galilean  has  conquered.” 

Generally,  Mr.  Riethmiiller’s  verse,  though,  wanting  in  variety  of 
pause,  and  never  rising  to  any  great  height,  is  evenly  good.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  it,  from  the  dialogue  in  which  Basil  (the  Great)  and 
Gregory  Nazianzeu  discourse  of  the  dead  Emperor.  Basil  speaks  : — 

“I  loved  this  Julian. 

Ho  was  tlie  friend  and  comrade  of  my  youth. 

As  you  were,  Gregory.  I  have  not  forgotten 
Tlie  happy  home  at  Athens,  the  bright  hopes, 

The  common  studies,  pleasures,  fancies  thoughts. 

And  all  the  promise  of  our  golden  morn ; 

And  this  s  id  ending  of  a  tragic  story 
Fills  me  with  deepest  sorrow.  That  a  man 
So  g  f ted ,  and  so  raised  above  his  fellows, 

Endowed  with  almost  every  human  virtue. 

Should  so  have  missed  his  way,  and  spent  his  force 
On  a  vain  struggle  against  right  and  truth. 

Is  to  my  mind  a  source  of  genuine  pity, 

More  doleful  and  pathetic  than  the  tale 
Of  CEdipus  and  all  his  fated  line.” 

- - Faith,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Warlow.  (Longman.) — Mr. 

Warlow  writes  his  Faith  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Thomas 
Campbell’s  “  Pleasures  of  Hope.”  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.  We  can  say  nothing  more  in  favour  of  his  verse  than  that  it 
rhymes  and  scans,  one  or  two  exceptions  being  allowed  for,  as,  for 
instance, — - 

“  Intelligence  Eternal,  pervading,” 

where  we  find  that  the  emphasis  has  to  be  put  on  the  “ing”  of  the 
last  word,  making  it  rhyme  with  “thing”  in  the  next  line.  The 
language  is  not  always  very  happy.  A  knife  may  possibly  be  said  to 
“  drink,”  but  hardly  to  “  sip  ”  the  life-blood  of  a  victim,  even  though 
“  sips  ”  is  a  convenient  assonance  to  “lips.”  As  to  the  matter,  there 
is  little  to  be  said.  Mr.  Warlow  is  very  severe  upon  priests  in 
general,  and  Rome  in  particular.  He  does  not  think  much  better  of 
any  Protestant  sects.  “  For,”  as  be  poetically  puts  it, — 

“  Thousands  who  themselves  Chiist’s  followers  call 
Are  blind  idulators,  in  S  .tin’s  tlirall.” 

Mr.  Warlow’s  creed  is  expressed  by  a  line  which  is  as  good  as  any 
that  we  can  find  in  his  volume  ; — 

“  Have  faith,  be  just,  and  Heav’n  will  ask  no  more!” 

- The  True  and  Romantic  Story  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

By  J.  Antisell  Allen.  (Elliot  Stock.)— Mr.  Allen  has  some  talent  for 
verse-writing,  but  does  not  display  it  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
form  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  present  work.  There  is  not  a  single 
thing  in  this  somewhat  tedious  drama  which  might  not  have  been  put 
without  difficulty  in  the  much  more  pleasing  shape  of  a  narrative. 
The  story  of  John  Hutchinson’s  sudden  passion  for  Lncy  Apsley,  a 
passion  first  conceived  before  he  had  seen  her,  and  developed  by  her 
presence,  is  as  good  a  subject  as  could  be  found  for  an  “  idyll,”  but 
we  see  nothing  specially  dramatic  about  it.  And  the  interruptions 
of  “  First  Gentleman”  and  “  Second  Gentleman,”  which  the  dramatic 
form  suggests,  if  it  does  not  necessitate,  are  distinctly  tedious.  Here 
are  a  few  lines  of  Mr.  Allen’s  verse  : — • 

“  M\-  heart  and  all  my  pulses  throb  with  joy. 

And,  oh  !  to  tbiuk  such  love  was  in  reserve, 

When  I  stood  trembling  on  the  very  verge 
Of  that  deep,  yawning  chasm,  where  buried  lie 
Such  myriad  bankrupt  hopes  ;  and  shuddering  looked 
Into  its  yawning  depths,  nor  could  withdraw" 

My  fascinated  gaze;  and  all  tlrngs  looked 
Wintry,  and  ghast,  and  horrible;'  but  now 
The  sun  is  on  the  hill-tops  of  my  soul. 

And  perfumed  Spring,  vocal  with  song,  flower-crowned. 

Enfolds  the  radiant  world  for  evermore  !” 

- Hesperus,  Rhythm  and  Rhyme.  By  E.  W.  Edmonds.  (Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)— Mr.  Edmonds  needs  to  learn  mnoh,  in  the 
matter  both  of  rhythm  and  of  grammar,  not  to  speak  of  thought, 
before  he  can  write  verse  ; — 

“An  old  strain 

Will  through  my  silent  chamber  steal. 

And  rain  down  harmonics  on  my  lone  meal.” 

“  She  soys  she  has  forgotten  quite,  and  it  must  be  a  great  mistake. 

So  Lideous  an  object  ne’er  one  thought  from  her  could  scaree'y  take,” 

are  about  as  clumsy  expressions  as  are  often  to  be  found.  The  best 
thing  in  the  volume  is  “Our  Elsie;”  perhaps  the  worst,  “The 
Foundering  of  the  ‘  Cyprian,’  ”  where  a  really  tragic  story  is  utterly 

spoilt  by  the  feebleness  of  the  telling. - The  Empress  Charlotte,  and 

other  Poems.  By  Peter  Southmead  Glubb,  B.D.  (London  Literary 
Society.)  “The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  poems  ate 
devoted  to  charity.”  On  the  strength  of  this  statement,  we  shall  not 
be  doing  wrong  if  we  wish  tho  volume  a  success  vastly  beyond  its 
meiits. 

TriBOLOGY.- — Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harroio  School,  and 
Elsewhere.  By  the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Steel,  M.A.  With  a  Prefatory 
Memoir  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — Mr. 
Steel,  after  highly  distinguishing  himself  at  Cambridge  (he  was 
Second  Classic  and  Twentieth  Wrangler),  was  content  to  give  up  his 
life  to  Harrow  School.  He  had  come  near  to  being  elected  at  KiDg 
Edward’s  School,  Birmingham  (when  Dr.  Prince  Lee  was  chosen). 
In  1834  he  went,  by  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  to  Harrow. 
Afterwards  came  an  interval  (1843-1849)  of  parochial  work,  into 
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•which  ho  threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy;  then  a  return 
to  Harrow,  where  he  continued  till  within  six  months  of  his  death. 
The  two-and-twenty  sermons  here  published  strike  us  as  being  of 
considerable  value.  “His  Christianity,”  says  a  friend  who  knew  him 
well,  “seemed  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  New  Testament, 
restrained  by  the  trammels  of  no  ecclesiastical  school.”  Accord¬ 
ingly.  we  find  that  a  characteristic  of  his  teaching  is  its 
simplicity  and  distinctness,  the  thoroughly  natural  character  of 
its  appeals  and  arguments.  Another  noteworthy  feature  in  them 
is  the  happy  illustrations  from  natural  phenomena.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  his  manner,  an  extract  from  a  peculiarly  happy  dis¬ 
course  on  “  Gathering  np  the  Fragments  — “  See,  too,  here,  as  in  an 
allegory,  that  the  sun  himself,  no  unworthy  symbol  of  God’s  genial 
providence,  rejoiceth  to  typify  the  same  universal  law.  See  how,  as 
he  sinks  to  rest  when  the  storm  is  over,  and  the  opening  clouds  suffer 
at  last  his  level  rule  of  streaming  light  to  struggle  forth,  and  his  rays 
are  broken  and  reflected  by  their  thousand  varying  surfaces,  see  how 
he  gathers  up  the  fragments,  as  it  were,  and  decks  with  them,  as 
with  purple  and  gold,  the  gorgeous  tissue  of  the  pavilion  in  which  ho 
seems  to  be  sinking  to  repose  ;  or,  shooting  forth  across  the  whole 
expanse  of  heaven,  pieces  together  in  a  more  regular  order  the  broken 
hues,  and  sets  his  painted  bow  in  the  dark  background  of  the  eastern 
sky  !”  “  Our  Treatment  of  Strangers”  is  a  specially  good  sermon,  and 
one  that  should  have  spoken  very  directly  to  the  hearts  of  those  to 

whom  it  wa9  addressed. - The  Calling  of  a  Christian  Woman.  By 

Morgan  Dix,  S.T.D.  (Appleton  and  Co.,  New  Tork.) — Lectures 
delivered  last  March,  that  have  already  reached  a  fourth 
edition,  come  anyhow  with  the  recommendation  of  success. 
Nor  in  this  instance  do  we  wonder  at  the  success.  These 
are  direct,  plain-spoken  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  men  and 
women,  such  appeals  as  are  always  listened  to  not  only  with  respect, 
but  with  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  attention.  Antioch  thronged  the 
Church  when  Chrysostom  lashed  its  popular  vices,  and  always  listened, 
if  it  did  not  always  reform.  So  it  is  in  London  ;  so  it  is  also,  it 
would  seem,  in  New  York.  In  his  fifth  lecture,  Dr.  Dix  touches  on 
the  painful  subject  of  divorce,  as  it  is  now  in  the  United  States.  In 
New  York,  it  would  seem,  divorce  a  vinculo  can  be  granted  only  for 
the  cause  of  adultery;  but  then  divorces  and  remarriages  in  other 
States,  where  the  law  is  greatly  relaxed,  hold  good  in  New  York  ; 
and  in  some  of  the  New  England  States,  there  are  nine  sufficient 
causes.  The  sixth  is  entitled  “  A  Mission  for  Women,”  and  i3  a  prac¬ 
tical  and,  for  the  most  part,  we  think,  a  true  statement  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  would  fain  hope,  however,  that  the  movement  for  the 
advance  of  women  is  not  so  closely  connected  as  Dr.  Dix  thinks  with 

unbelief. - Are  Miracles  Credible  ?  By  the  Be v.  John  James  Lias,  M.A., 

and  Does  Science  Aid  Faith  ?  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Coterill,  both 
published  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  are  two  volumes  of  a  new  series 
of  “The  Theological  Library,”  which  is  to  include  both  apologetics 
and  expository  divinity.  Mr.  Lias’s  is  in  particular  a  calm  and  reason¬ 
able  statement  of  the  believer’s  case.  With  regard  to  the  miracles  of 
the  sun  standing  still  and  the  shadow  returning  on  the  dial,  he  is  in¬ 
clined,  we  gather,  to  get  rid  of  them,  though  he  holds  that  they  were 
not  impossible.  His  chapter  on  “  How  Do  We  Distinguish  False  or 
Supposed  Miracles  from  the  True?”  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 
We  find  nothing  sophistical  in  it.  He  acknowledges  difficulties,  and 
grapples  with  them  to  the  best  of  his  power.  He  allows,  for  instance, 
that  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  are,  in  one  sense, 
just  in  the  same  category  as  the  Gospel  miracles,  as  having  been 
wrought,  not  like  mediaeval  miracles  in  confirmation  of  an  established 
system,  but  on  behalf  of  a  persecuted  sect.  Generally,  we  may 

say,  that  this  new  series  has  made  a  good  beginning. - We 

have  also  received  the  first  volume  of  the  series  of  Present-Day 
Tracts,  by  Various  Writers  (Religious  Tract  Society),  the 
subject  of  the  six  tracts  contained  in  it  being  “  Christianity 
and  Miracles  at  the  Present  Day,”  by  Principal  Cairns ; 
■“  Christ,  the  Central  Evidence  of  Christianity,”  and  “  The 
Success  of  Christianity,”  by  the  same  author;  “The  Histori¬ 
cal  Evidences  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,”  “  The  Exist¬ 
ence  and  Character  of  God,”  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Row ;  and 
*'  Christianity  and  the  Life  that  Now  Is,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie, 

D.D. - Christianity  and  Common-sense,  by  a  Barrister  (Chapman 

and  Hall),  an  effort  to  substitute  Theism  for  Revealed  Religion  ; 
Priestcraft  and  Progress,  by  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  B.A.  (John 
Hodges),  a  second  edition;  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  by 
William  M.  Metcalfe  (Alexander  Gardner,  Paisley  and  Loudon)  ;  The 
Doctrine  of  Probation  Examined,  by  C.  H.  Emerson,  D.D.  (Uuivorsal- 
ist  Publishing  House,  Boston),  a  statement  of  the  Universalist  argu¬ 
ment;  The  Two  Gospels,  by  W.  T.  Lee  (City  of  London  Publishing 
Company)  ;  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Neiv  Testament,  by  Dr.  Bernhard 
Weiss,  second  volume  (T.  and  T.  Clark)  ;  The  Private  Devotions  of 
Lancelot  Andrews,  D.D.,  edited  and  revised  by  Edmund  Venables, 
M.A.  (Suttaby  and  Co.);  and  Prayers  for  Public  Schools,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Fowler,  M.A.,  a  second  edition,  abridged  (Skefiington  and  Son). 

We  have  received  a  second  edition,  “  corrected,  revised,  and  en- 
iu.ged,”  of  the  Highland  Sportsman.  By  Robert  Hall.  (John  Men- 


zies,  Edinburgh.)  There  is  plenty  of  useful  information  in  the  book. 
The  name  and  extent  of  the  chief  shootings  and  fishings  in  the  High¬ 
lands  are  given  ;  and  with  these,  the  rent.  So  far,  the  reader  will  be 
safe  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  ask  what  ho  will  get  for  his  money,  it 
behoves  him  to  be  cautious.  The  description  of  the  obtainable  sport 
seems  to  us,  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases  where  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge  we  can  check  it,  to  be  somewhat  highly  coloured. - The  Army 

and  Navy  Calendar,  18S3-4  (\\  .  H.  Allen  and  Co.),  gives  in  a  com¬ 
pendious  form,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  the  usual  information  about 
the  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  and  the  Volunteers. 
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SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  cau  only  be  perfectly  aelju  ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  gla  ses,  togethe  *  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  geuer  illy  employed  by  the  me  e  v  ndor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  an  1  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — "I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapfed  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses  as  compared  with  others, 
is  re  illy  surprising."  The  R  v.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  nr  me,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — "  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye."  '1  estimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Linds  ly  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
I  sq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  alford,  Esq.,  Gis  Light  and  Coke 
Com,  any,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 

F  S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardeus, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  m  ule  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — "Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Aimse,"  post  free.  C-ty  Branches— G  POULTRY,  OHEAPS1DE ;  22  FEN- 
CHURCH  STREET. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
hy  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PHESS. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  ou  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardeus,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

'  1 1.  L  HI  L  L  SC  HO  0  L,  M I DULE  BE  X,  N.W. 


School  REOPENS  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 

For  prospectus  and  all  particulars,  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Dr.  R.  F. 
WEYMOUTH. 

raio  INVESTORS.  —  CAPITAL  is  REQUIRED  to 

X  DEVELOPE  the  RESOURCES  of  a  rising  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
Provinces,  for  which  a  good  rate  of  iuterest  will  be  offered.  The  soundness  of 
the  investment  will  be  demonstrate!,  and  the  fullest  details  entered  into. — 
Address  MERCURY,  care  of  J.  Campbell,  18  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 


L 


ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  11,  SEPTEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Pay n.  Chapters  41-48. 

Titles. — 1.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

The  Last  Words  oe  Cleanthes.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 

Poker  Principles  and  Chance  Laws.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 

A  Bookman's  Purgatory.  By  Aud  e*  Ling. 

The  Age  of  Trees.  By  J.  A.  Farrer. 

Gone  Over.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

In  the  Cabquinez  Woods.  Chapters  5-8.  By  Bret  Harte. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  Day  in  the  *  Columba  a  Summer  Idyll,  illustrated  (Wilson  &  McCormick)  1  0 

Ade,  a  Romance,  cr  8vo  . . . (Tinsley)  10/6 

Arvisenet  (M.),  Maxim*  and  Duties  of  Parents,  18mo . (Gill)  1  6 

Berdmore  (S.),  A  Scratch  Team  of  Essays,  cr  8vo  . (W.  H.  Allen)  7/6 

British  Fisheries  Directory,  12mo  . . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  2  6 

Browne  (T  ),  Law  and  Lawyers  in  Literature,  cr  8vo . (Stevens  &Sons)  7  6 

Cleland  (R.),  Inchbvaeken  :  a  Novel,  cr  8vo,  cloth  . (Wilson  &  McC  >rmick)  6/0 

Garoiner  (S.  R.),  English  History.  Vol.  3,  cr  8vo . ..(Longmans)  6/0 

Gilbert  (W.),  Tlie  Wizard  of  the  Mountain,  12mo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/0 

Grove  (G.),  The  Dictionary  of  Music,  Yol.  3 .  . (Macmillan)  21/0 

Harte  (B.),  In  the  Carquiuez  Woods,  12 mo . (Longman)  2,0 

Howard  (B.),  One  Summer,  18mo . . . (Dougla-)  1,6 

In  the  Olden  Time,  cr  8vo  ...  . (Longman)  6  0 

Lyle  (L  ),  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Revel,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Tinsley)  31/6 

MacHale  (J.),  Sermons  and  Discourse,  8vo . . ...(Gill)  7  6 

Major  (H.),  How  to  Earn  the  Merit  Grant,  12mo  . (Bell)  6/0 

Payn  (G.),  Thicker  than  Water,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . ...(Longman)  21  0 

Republic  of  Uruguay  (The),  its  Geography,  &e.,  cr  8vo  . (Stanford)  6/0 

Rivers,  Ou  the  Development  of  Primitive  Locks  and  Keys  (Chatto  &  Windus)  16,0 

Roberts  (F.  S  ).  Memoir  of,  by  C.  R.  Low,  8vo  . (W.  H.  Allen)  18/0 

Schouppe  (F.  X.),  Easy  Method  of  Meditations,  18mo . (Gill)  1/6 

Sheridan,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (English  Men  of  Letters),  cr  8vo  ...(Macmillan)  2  6 

Smith,  A  System  of  Subjective  Political  Economy  . (Williams  &  Norgate)  5  0 

Symons,  Distribution  of  Rain  over  the  British  Isles  during  1882  ...(Stanford)  10/0 

White  (W.),  iEsthetical  Sanitation,  12mo . (Stanford)  1/6 

Wordsworth  (W.),  Poems  of,  edited  by  W.  Knight,  Yol.  4,  8vo . (Paterson)  15/0 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-page . 5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


THIRD  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps,  cloth,  6s  6d. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  NORTH  WALES. 

By  HENRY  IRWIN  JENKINSON,  F.RG.S. 

“  A  more  useful  companion  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  and  it  will  be  the 
visitor’s  own  fault  if  he  misses  anything  -worthy  of  note  in  the  counties  comprising 
North  Wales.” — Geographical  Magazine. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  Price  7s,  with  Nine  Maps 

and  Three  Panoramic  Yiews.  Seventh  Edition.  Also  in  Four  SeciioDS,  price 
Is  6d  each. 

ISLE  of  MAN.  Price  5s,  with  Map.  Second  Edition. 
ISLE  of  WIGHT.  Price  5s,  with  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Large  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  ORKNEYS  AND  SHETLAND : 

Their  Past  and  Present  State. 

By  JOHN  E.  TUDOE  (“Old  Wick,”  of  the  “Field.”) 

With  Chapters  on  the  Geology,  by  Benjamin  N.  Peach,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  and 
John  Horne,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. ;  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  the  Orkneys,  by  William 
Irvine  Fortescue  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Shetland,  by  Peter  White, 
L.R.C.S.E. 

‘‘Taking  the  volume  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  section  of 
the  British  Isles  to  which  greater  justice  has  been  done  than  is  done  to  Orkney 
and  Shetland  in  this  solid  and  handsome  volume.  It  is  not  a  mere,  handbook  for 
tourists  ;  it  is  something  higher  in  its  aim  and  better  in  its  accomplishment.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  and  enduring  value  to  the  student  of  archmology,  ethnology, 
and  social  development.” — Scotsman ,  July  14th,  1883. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly.  Half -  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 6  14  '3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3  0  8  2 


It  is  'particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business ,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street ,  Strand ,  W.C. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


KINGS  and  QUEENS  of  an  HOUR:  Records  of 

Love,  Romauce,  Oddity,  and  Adventure.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of 
“  The  Royal  Dukes  and  Princesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III.,”  &c.  2  vols. 
demy  8vo,  30s. 

ON  BLUE  WATER:  Some  Narratives  of  Sport 

and  Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchant  Service.  By  J.  F.  Keane,  Author  of 
“  Six  Months  in  Meccab,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10s  6d. 

“Brimful  of  humour  of  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  kind . Lovers  of  romance 

and  fun  will  be  delighted  with  ‘  On  Blue  Water.’  ” — Court  Journal. 

ANCHOR-WATCH  YARNS.  By  Edmund  Downey. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

**  We  shall  certainly  be  nr'ch  surprised  if  ‘  Anchor-Watch  Yarns*  do  not  pass 
through  several  editions,  and  finally  take  rink  among  those  more  popular  works 
which  figure  on  the  railway  library  st.nds.” — Morning  Post. 

The  SUMMER  NUMBER  of  TINSLEY’S 

MAGAZINE.  Complete  Stories  bv  RITA,  ANNIE  THOMAS,  JEAN 
MIDDLEMASS,  ATTIE  O’BRIEN.  J.  S.  LLOYD,  ANNABEL  GRAY,  and 
E.  C.  CLAYTON.  Eight  Pages  of  Illustrations.  Price  Is. 

•*  Full  of  short  and  attractive  stories.” — European  Mail. 


NEW  NOVELS,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  NOBLE  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders,  Author  of 

“  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Ne.rt  week. 

COLONEL  and  Mrs.  REVEL.  By  Laslett  Lyle. 

3  vols. 

ADE :  a  Romance.  By  G.  M.  1  vol. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Maps. 

STANFORD’S  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES  OF 
TOURISTS’  GUIDES. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

NORTH  DEVON.  By  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S.  Third 

Edition. 

SOUTH  DEVON.  By  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S.  Third  Edition, 

with  Plan  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

NORTH  and  SOUTH  DEVON.  In  1  vol.,  3s  6d. 

SUSSEX.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition, 

with  Plan  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 


IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 


BERKSHIRE.  By  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE.  By  A.  J.  Hill,  B.A. 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  By  B.  Clarke. 
CORNWALL.  By  W.  H.  Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE.  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cos. 
DORSET.  By  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S. 
ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  By  H. 

I.  Jenkinson,  F.R.G.S. 

ESSEX.  By  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE.  By  G.  P.  Bevan,  F.G.S. 
KENT.  By  G.  P.  Bevan.  F.G.S. 


LONDON  (Tourists’  Guide  Through). 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A. 
LONDON  (Round  About).  By  the  Rev, 
W.  J.  LoEtie,  B.A  ,  F.S.A. 
NORFOLK,  tsy  Walter  Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE.  By  R.  N.  Worth. 
SURREY.  By  G.  P.  Bevan,  F.G .8. 
WARWICK.  By  G.  P.  Bevan,  F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE  (NORTH  and  EAST 
RIDINGS).  BvG.P.  Bevan,  F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE  (WEST  RIDING).  By 
G.  P.  Bevan,  F.G.S. 


“  The  authors  of  these  handy  guides  speak  from  adequate  personal  knowledge 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  each  guide  is  well  provided  with  useful  maps 
and  plans.  We  should  think  these  portable  and  carefully  written  county  guide¬ 
books  would  be  welcome,  not  only  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  consider  the 
question  of  expense,  but  to  those — and  they  are  many — who  object  to  the  constant 
irritation  of  the  more  bulky  guide-books,  which  are  a  burden  in  the  hand,  and 
cannot  be  put  into  any  reasonab’e  pocket.” — Times. 

“  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  thau  the  volumes  of  this  little  two-shilling 
county  series ;  the  type,  though  closely  printed,  is  clear,  and  they  are  nearly  as 
light  and  twice  as  portable  as  a  fairly-filled  cigar-case.” — Saturday  Review. 


London :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

THE  SEA  FISHERIES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND: 


An  Account  of  the  Practical  Working  of  The  various  Fisheries 
around  the  British  Islands,  with  Illustrations  and  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Boats,  Nets,  and  other  Gear  in  Use. 


DAME  DURDEN.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “After  Long 

Grief  and  Pain,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Dame  Darden  ’  is  one  of  those  books  which  can  safely  be  put  npon  any  table, 
and  is  sure  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  care  for  pure  and  healthy  fiction.” 
— Society. 

HERE  BELOW.  By  J.  A.  Scofield.  3  vols. 

“  There  is  a  strange  wild  originality  in  this  book.” — Vanity  Fair. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore.  3  vols. 

“  Mr.  Moore  has  mastered  the  innermost  workings  of  a  woman’s  heart.” _ 

Lady’s  Pictorial. 

TYRANTS  of  TO-DAY  ;  or,  the  Secret  Society.  By 

C.  L.  Johnstone,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alex  mder  I.”  3  vols. 

“  Men  and  women,  whose  names  are  history  now,  live  in  these  pages.” — Oracle. 
“  Gives  ns  a  deep  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Socialist,  Communist,  and 
Nihilist  societies.” — Warrington  Guardian. 


By  EDMUND  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c., 

Late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Sea  Fisheries  Commission,  and  Author  of  “  Deep-Sea 
Fishing  and  Fishing  Boats.” 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


APOLLINARIS. 


THE  “  MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  De  artments 
No  washing-off.  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  vears 
Full  particulars  post  free.  C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 

Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  August,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY.” 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882.  A 
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TTT  AKEPIELD  GRAMMAR 
W  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  tliis  School  will  be 
VACANT  on  the  31st  inst.,  in  consequence  of  the 
election  of  the  present  Head  Master  to  the  Head- 
mastership  of  Bristol  Grammar  School. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Election  shall  take  place 
early  in  September,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  person 
elected  should  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  duties  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  which  is  fixed 
for  September  19th. 

The  Head  Master  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  Graduate  of  some  University 
within  the  British  Empire. 

Particulars  as  to  duties  and  emolument3,  and  all 
othpr  requi-ite  information,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  CLERK  t  >  the  GOVERNORS,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  School,  Market  Street,  Wakefield. 

Wakefield,  August  3rd,  1883. 


ATATURAL  SCIENC  E.— 

_L\  A  STUDENT  of  NEWNHiM  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE,  and  Science  Teacher  at  the  Liverpool 
High  School  for  Girls,  wishes  to  GIVE  LESSONS 
in  ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and 
CHEMISTRY,  to  Private  Pupils  and  Classes  in 
Schools,  in  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood. — Miss 
HEATH,  10  Jermyn  Street,  Liverpool. 


TTSKTTES,  Godalming  (formerly  a 

vJ  Charterhouse  B  arding-house).— C.  S.  JF.RRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coil.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 


Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master— Rev.  C.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  H.A.,  Secretary. 


Elizabeth  college, 

GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

.  Coll.,  Oxford.  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON.  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hnreley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. 


G  1IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

r  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F<  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield.  Mauningham  :  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SF.PTEMBER  18th. 


Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONN  AH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 


STONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  near 

Le:cester. — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive 
BOYS  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to 
PREPARE  for  the  Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted 
by  experienced  Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The 
Classics  are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elementary 
Science.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  M ell  or.  School  REOPENS  for  the  WINTER 
TERM  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 


The  grange,  buxton,  derby- 

SHTRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
condncte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Clii’aren  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  borne.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


Loughborough  girls’ 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman — The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
This  Endowed  School  fives  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  Education.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Fees,  £40  to  £44  per 
annum. 

For  Prospectus,  app’y  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 


Grower  street  school  for 

r  GIRLS. 

This  School  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  Sep¬ 
tember  27th.  Fees  from  3  to  5  guineas  a  term. 

Punils  PREPARED  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  BOARDING-HOUSE  in  connection  with  the 
School  will  be  OPENED  in  SEPTEMBER  at 
HampBtead.  Terms,  including  school  fees,  £75  and 
£86  per  annum. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  at  80 
Gower  Street,  W.C. 


TO  AUTHORS. — A  well-known  Firm 

desire  to  secure  the  Publication  of  a  Work  of 
exceptional  merit.  No  commission  would  be  charged, 
and  Monthly  Cash  Settlements  made. — Address  (in 
first  instance),  “  JUNIUS,”  care  of  Mr.  Taylor,  40 
Queen  Street,  London,  E.C. 


I)  O  Y  A  L  AGRICULTURAL 

\j  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingseote.  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  <T.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  U"1l  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9tli. 


TTNIV  E  R  S  IT  Y  COLLEGE, 

U  BRISTOL. 

Principal — WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  18S3-84  will  begin  on  OCTOBER  8th. 
The  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex  above 
the  ordinary  school  age  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studiesin  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Liter¬ 
ature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and 
Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Electric  Engineering,  and  Surveying  and 
Architecture;  ard  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  practical  work  with  various  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  In¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  lodgingof  Students  may 
be  obtained  on  app'ication.  Several  Scholarships 
are  tenable  at  the  C  liege.  Calendar  containing  full 
information,  price  fid,  by  post  8d.  For  prospectus 
and  further  information,  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 


CJT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 

fj  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  HYDE  PARK  CORNER, 
W. — The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on 
MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address 
by  W.  H.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4  p.m.  A 
Prospectus  of  the  School  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  between 
1  and  3  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at 
the  Hospital. 


THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 

MANCHESTER. 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the 
University  will  be  held  at  the  OWENS  COLLEGE, 
on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  and  the  following  days. 
This  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who  have 
Matriculated  ( i.e .,  entered  their  Names  in  the 
Register  of  the  Owens  College  and  of  the  University). 

For  detailed  information  regarding  Courses  of 
Study,  Degrees,  &c.,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Registrar. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


IF" 


ERSITY  COLLEGE,  London. 


FACULTY  of  SCIENCE,  including  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Engineering  and  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
Technology. 

The  SESSION  will  OPEN  on  OCTOBER  2nd. 

For  detailed  prospectuses  of  the  Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A., 

Secretary. 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terras,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


Entrance  scholarships.— 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon  FOUR,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  CO  MPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER  7th, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination.— Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

iincipal,— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
ouse  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
n  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
e  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
ptember  21st. 

F.  W. MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 


rPHE  MONTSERRAT  COMPANY, 

_L  Limited,  Birmingham.  REQUIRE  a  GENERAL 
MANAGER  for  their  LIME  ESTATE 8  and  MER¬ 
CANTILE  BUSINESS,  iu  the  Island  of  Montserrat* 
West  Iudies.  Tact,  energy,  and  experience  of  mer¬ 
cantile  or  manufacturing  business  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  men  are  essentia’,  and  no  one  need  apply 
whose  antecedents  will  not  bear  the  str  ctest  investi¬ 
gation.  Acquaintance  with  farming,  stock-breeding, 
or  horticulture  will  be  decided  recommendations, 
and  preference  will  be  given  to  a  married  man 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age  who  is  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer. 


A  salary  of  £450,  w.th  a  house,  may  be  given  to 
a  really  suitable  applicant. 

Apply  by  letter  only. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Mi=s  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornliill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  jer  100,  on  applica'ion  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mail 
East.  S.W. 


Delhi  medical  mission, 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867. — The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,000  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthropicaR 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  younj  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zauauah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts* 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,983  cases,  with  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  BitOMHEAD,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  W. 


Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President — LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  oountry  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  prioe  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


o 


LDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 


Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleanses 
from  D  indriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children, 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  ail  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


EMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

"^AMPLOUGH’SPYRETIC  SALINE 

l  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
dn  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  iuvigora- 
Qg  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 
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ASK  FOR 


IDL AND 


RAILWAY. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  witli 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
haring  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  U3e  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’ S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  18S3. 

TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  MAY  1st 
to  OCTOBER  31't,  18S3. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes 
issued  by  the  Company.  JOHN  NOBLE, 

Derby,  1883.  General  Manager. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  E  I  N  S’. 

%*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY.  The  Goid  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  FOLSOMS  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


PHCENIX  FIRS  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Lo-s  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


A 


OC  ID  ENTS!—  64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  flgiinsfc  tbeir  Cost! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  Oil  WATER 
Insurer!  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  111,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Pkemiuhs. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — St  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


D 


I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London- 
Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKS  FOR  nearly  a  century 


ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charle3  Cooks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 

T>RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 

JORYANT  AND  jy/JfAY’S  THATCHES. 

JgRYANT  AND  JAY’S  J^JATCHES. 

J  )RYANT  AND  ^  J  AY’S  j^JATCIIES. 

QOUPS, PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

O  and 

J30TTED  MEATS.  Also, 

"PISSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 

fJTURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 

SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 
MAYFAIR,  W. 

TIT  OLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — This  cooling 

JL  JL  medicine  has  the  happiest  effect  when  the  blood 
is  overheated  and  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action 
is  set  up  in  the  system  ;  one  Pill  taken  shortly  before 
diuner  does  away  with  the  indigestion,  fulness,  and 
11  itulency — indications  of  a  weak  stomach  or  dis¬ 
ordered  liver.  A  few  Pills  takeu  at  bedtime  act  as 
alteratives  and  p.porients  ;  they  not  only  relieve  the 
bowels,  but  regulate  every  organ  connected  with  them, 
overcome  all  acrid  humours,  and  encourage  a  free 
supply  of  all  the  secretions  essential  to  our  well-being. 
Holloway's  Pills  thoroughly  cleanse  aud  perfectly 
regulate  the  c  rculation,  and  beget  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
fort  in  hot  climates  and  high  temperatures,  which  is 
most  desirable  for  preservation  of  health. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS 
"•  R.C.,  LONDON. 

The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  ...  ...  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keepiug  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demaud.  The  Batik 
undertakes  for  i‘s  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  tlie  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCRO FT.  Manager. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Doalers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
•MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Gkeat  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  aud  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box- 
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EMINENT  WOMEN  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo,  3 a  6.1. 

New  Volume,  now  really. 

MARY  LAM 

By  Mrs.  ALEX.  GILCHRIST. 


NATURAL 


Now  ready,  price  7s  61,  a  SECOND  EDITION  of 

LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

By  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  F.R.S.E. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO., 
13  Waterloo  Place. 


Jubt  published,  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  8vo,  10s  6d. 

ON  DIET  and  EEGIMEN  iu  SICK¬ 
NESS  and  HEALTH,  nnd  on  the  INTER¬ 
DEPENDENCE  and  PREVENTION  of  DISEASES, 
and  the  DIMINUTION  of  their  FATALITY.  Bj 
Horace  Dobell,  M.D.,  Consult'ng  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  tho  Chest. 

London:  H.  K.  Lewis,  135  Gower  Street,  W.C. 


Thirteenth  Thousand.  In  packets  of  1  doz.,  price  Is. 

Disinfectants,  and  how  to  use 

THEM.  By  E.  T.  Wilson,  B.M  ,  Oxon. 
F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  Ciiel.euh.un 
General  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 

London:  H.  K.  Lewis,  136  Gower  Street,  W.C. 


8vo,  3d  ;  12  coy  ie3  post  free  for  3?.  # 

CJOME  SIMPLE  SANITARY  PRE- 

CAUTIONS  avainst  CHOLERA  and 
DIARHCEA.  By  M.  A.  Haines. 


By  the  Same  Author,  8vo,  3.1;  12  copies  post  frei 
for  3j. 

DUSTBINS  and  DISEASE :  tlie 

Urgent  Need  of  some  Compulsory  Sanitary 
Enactments. 


8vo,  6d ;  12  copies  post  free  for  6s. 

QOME  UNSUSPECTED  SOURCES 

O  Of  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

London:  H.  K.  Lewis,  136  Gower  Street,  W.C. 


Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  price  3s  6J,  cloth, 
post-free. 

STUDY  and  STIMULANTS  :  a 

Series  of  124  Letters  and  Opinions  from  the 
most  Emioeut  Men  of  the  Day  on  the  Benefits  or 
Otherwise  of  Intoxicants  and  Tobacco  upon  Them¬ 
selves. 

Manchester:  Abel  Heywood  and  Son.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  aud  Simprin  and  Co  ,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court.  _ 

NEW  FACADE,  FLORENCE 

CATHEDRAL.— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by 
post,  4sd). — Views,  St.  George’s  Church,  Preston; 
Church  for  Edingley  ;  Tomb  of  Princess  Margaret ; 
Wrought-Iron  Screen  ;  Surface-Decoration,  and  other 
Illustrations — The  City  of  Rome— Art  and  Art — 
Lighting — Professional  Portraits — Carey  i  treet,  &c. 
—46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 

rpHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rpHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
mHE  ANTI- STYLOGRAPH. 

I  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 


THE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Re  ervoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  po  nt-writer,  hut  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  large 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5e  61. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Stationers. 

Wholesale  only  tf  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
_ London. _ 

STEPHENS’ 

WRITING-  &  COPYING  INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK  WRITING  FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK  COPYING  FLUID, 
SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

Also  every  kind  of  Writing  and  Copying  Inks, 
Marking  Ink  for  Linen,  Gum,  Mucilage,  Ac. 


STEPHENS’  INKS  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained 
of  any  Stationer  in  any  Town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  World. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


F  E  Y’  Sj  TORY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

T  •*  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

_’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

‘  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
I  C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


The  Spectator  says  •  (<  This  is  oiie  of  the  most  impressive  aud  suggestive  books  oq 

religion  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  No  one  who  reads  the  papers  entitled 
‘  Biogenesis,’  1  Degeneration,’  •  Eternal  Life,’  and  1  Classification,’  to  say  nothing  of  the  others 
in  this  volume,  will  fail  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Drummond  a  new  and  powerful  teacher,  impres¬ 
sive  both  from  the  scientific  calmness  and  accuracy  of  his  view  of  law,  and  from  the  deep 
religious  earnestness  with  which  he  traces  the  workings  of  law  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sphere.  We  would  most  strongly  commend  his  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  see  religious  questions  treated  with  wide  knowledge  and  profound  earnestness.” 


M.  DE  PRESSENSE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  STUDY  OF  ORIGINS: 

Or,  the  Problems  of  Knowledge,  of  Being,  and  of  Duty. 

By  E.  DE  PRESSENSE,  D.D., 

Author  of  “  Jesus  Christ :  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work,”  “  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,”  &c. 
Translated  hy  ANNIE  HARWOOD  HOLM  DEN. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.  A  Series  of 

Volumes  dealing  with  current  Religious  Questions  in  a  Catholic  Spirit,  and  in  a  style  suitable  for  general 
readers.  The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  3s  6d. 

1.  DOES  SCIENCE  AID  FAITH  iu  REGARD  to  CREATION?  By  the 

Right  Rev.  Henri  Cotterill,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  [Ready, 

2.  ARE  MIRACLES  CREDIBLE?  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M. A. 

[Ready. 

3.  LIFE:  IS  IT  WORTH  LIVING?  By  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D. 

_  [This  day* 

London :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON”,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Very  many  Copies  of  all  the  Best  New  Books  on  all  Subjects  of  General  Interest 
are  in  circulation  at  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided 
of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 


Book  Societies  Supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  AUGUST. 

New  Edition,  Now  Ready,  Postage  free. 


The  New  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  offers  the  Surplus 
Copies  of  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce— Memoirs  of  Caroline  Fox— Friendships  of 
Mary  Russell  Mitford — Lady  Bloomfield’s  Reminiscences — Sir  Archibald  Alison’s 
Autobiography— Farrar’s  Early  Ages  of  Christianity,  many  other  Leading  Books  of 
the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  more  than  Two  Thousand  Older  Works,  many  of 
which  are  out  of  print  and  scarce,  at  the  Lowest  Current  Prices. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  31  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  Cd  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  he  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  * 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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FULL  CATALOGUES  SENT,  POST  FREE,  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  ON  APPLICATION. 


3s  6d  or  53  per  vol.  (with  exceptions).  A  Complete  Set  in  647  vols.,  price  £143  17s  6d. 

BOHN’S  LIBRARIES, 

Containing  Standard  Works  of  European  Literature  in  the  English  Language,  on 

History,  |  Topography,  Theology,  !  Science,  [  Natural  History,  I  Art, 

Biography,  |  Archaeology,  Antiquities,  |  Philosophy,  Poetry,  |  Fiction. 

With  Dictionaries  and  other  Books  of  Reference,  comprising  in  all  Translations  from  the 


French, 

Italian, 

Scandinavian, 

German, 

Spanish, 

Anglo-Saxon, 

Latin,  and 
Greek. 


Recent  Additions  to  the  Libraries. 


N.B. — All  the  following  Works  may  he  had  in  neat  coloured  doth  bindings,  as  well  as  m  the  regular  Library  Style. 


EMERSON’S  WORKS.  Vol.  III.,  containing  Society  and 

Solitude — Letters  aud  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papers  not  contained  in 
any  other  Edition — and  Additional  Poems.  3s  6d. 

KANT’S  PROLEGOMENA  and  METAPHYSICAL 

FOUNDATIONS  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Translated,  with  Memoir  and 
Introduction,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Author  of  “Jean  Paul  Marat.”  With 
Portrait,  post  8vo,  5s. 

BENTLEY  on  the  EPISTLES  of  PHALARIS,  THEMIS- 

TOCLES,  SOCRATES,  EURIPIDES,  and  the  FABLES  of  A130P.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  5s. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  to  WICLIF.  By  B. 

Ten  Brink.  Translated  by  Horace  M.  Kennedy.  3s  6d. 

LOCKHART’S  LIFE  of  BURNS.  Enlarged  Edition, 
Revised  and  Annotated  by  W.  S.  Douglas.  With  Portrait,  3s  6d. 

PLUTARCH’S  LIVES.  Newly  Translated,  with.  Notes,  and 

a  Life.  By  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  )a(e  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  late  George  Long,  M.A.  4  vols.,  3s  6d  each. 

GOETHE’S  WORKS.  Vol.  XL  —  Miscellaneous  Travels, 

including  Letters  from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France,  Siege  of  M  tin/,,  and 
Rhine  Tour.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz  and  others.  1  vol.,  3s  6d. 

PLUTARCH’S  MORALS.  Theosophical  Essays.  Translated 
by  <J.  W.  King,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Gnostic,  and  their  Remains.”  5s. 


LA  FONTAINE’S  FABLES.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 

with  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By  Elizur  Wright.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  3s  61. 

BURNEY’S  CECILIA;  or.  Memoirs  of  an  Heiress.  Edited 
with  Preface  and  Notes.  By  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author  of  “Sylvestra.”  2  vols.,  7s. 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A. 

K.  Ellis,  Author  of  “  Sylvestra.”  3s  6d. 

DANTE:  the  INFERNO.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation. 
With  the  Original  Text  collated  with  the  best  Editions,  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  5s. 

DANTE:  the  PURO ATORIO.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation. 

With  the  Text  of  the  Original  collated  with  the  best  Editions,  and  Explanp.’- 
tory  Notes.  By  W.  S.  Dugdale.  5s.  [In  the  press.  ‘ 

GOETHE’S  WILHELM  MEISTER’S  TRAVELS.  The  only 
complete  English  Edition.  Translated  from  the  Second  Ealarged  Edition  by 
E.  Bell,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

CERVANTES’  DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA.  Motteux’s 
Translation,  revised.  With  Life  and  Notes  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.  New  Edition,'' 
corrected.  2  vols.,  7s. 

CLASSIC  TALES.  Containing  Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Voyage  to  Lilliput,  Sentimental  Journey.  3s  6d. 

GILB ART’S  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING; 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  A.  S.  Michie,  Deputy-Manager  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland,  London.  2  vols.,  10s. 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


HEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  6j,  cloth. 

IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  The  ATELIER  DU  LYS,”  “  MADEMOISELLE  MORI,”  &c. 

“  ‘  Mademoiselle  Mori *  *  and  the  ‘  Atelier  du  Lys  *  are  novels  of  more  than  average  excellence.  ‘  In  the 
Olden  Time/  by  the  same  writer,  is  better  siill." — Guardian. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GERMAN  HOME  LIFE” 

AUT  CAESAR  AUT  NIHIL. 

By  the  COUNTESS  VON  BOTHMER. 

3  vols,  price  21s. 

“  ‘  Aut  Caesar  ant  Nihil*  is  not  an  easy  book  to  criticise.  The  author  writes  English  ns  it  is  seldom 
written  ;  her  style  is  keen,  vigorous,  aud  at  once  natural  and  elevated.  There  are  passages  which  are  noble 
in  their  grasp  and  imposing  in  their  simple  power,  passages  which  might  be  quoted  as  examples  of  purity  of 
style  and  force  of  description." — Morning  Post. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Spire  Lisle’s  Bepest.  By 

Anne  Beale,  Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington.” 

Bed  Riding-Hood.  By  Fanny 

E.  Millett  Notley,  Author  of  “Olive  Yarcoe.’* 

A  Fallen  Foe.  By  Katharine 

King.  ‘  ; 

Farmer  John.  By  George 

Holmes. 

Adrian  Bright.  By  Mrs.  Caddy, 

Author  of  “Artist  and  Amateur,' ’  &c. 

[Next  week. ' 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


HURST  aud  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  DORN  FLOUR  FOR  THE  SICK-ROOM!. 


The  properties  of  BROWN  and  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR  are  identical  with  those  of 
arrowroot,  and  it  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  costliest  qualities  of  that  article. 

The  uses  of  arrowroot  in  the  sick-room  are  not  only  matter  of  tradition,  but  of  every-day 
experience,  and  there  can  be  but  few  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  uses  as  an 
important  ally  to  medical  treatment. 


BROAVN  and  POLSON’S  CORN  ELOUR  claims  to  serve  the  same  purposes,  with  at 
least  equal  acceptance  and  at  considerably  less  cost,  and  therefore  offers  the  facility  of  freer  use 
to  a  larger  public. 

It  lias  received  from  medical  and  scientific  authorities  the  highest  testimonials  to  its  purity 
and  serviceableness ;  it  is  largely  used  in  Hydropathic  and  other  Institutions  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  its  export  to  all  foreign  parts  lias  long  given  it  a  world-wide  reputation. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Comte  de  Chambord  died  yesterday,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  He  has  been  a  Pretender  all  his  life,  and  yet  never  a 
Pretender  at  all  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word, — unless 
h.is  acceptance  of  the  title  of  “King”  in  1871  made  him  one. 
A  more  dignified  spectator  of  political  struggles  never  existed. 
He  seemed  to  think  himself  necessary  to  Prance,  and  yet  to  feel 
quite  sure  that  France  was  absolutely  unconscious  of  her  own 
need  of  him.  “  My  personality  is  nothing,”  he  said,  “  my  principle 
is  everything and  his  principle  was  that  he  would  not  give  up 
.a  flag  to  gain  a  crown.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the 
spectacle  of  so  much  disinterestedness  at  the  heart  of  so  much 
dignity.  And  we  believe  that  in  losing  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
Europe  has  lost  a  kind  of  ideal, — the  ideal  character  of  that  sort 
which,  with  an  inordinate  respect  for  its  own  hereditary  posi¬ 
tion,  combines  the  most  absolute  freedom  from  fussiness,  and 
perfect  indifference  to  power. 

On  August  15th  the  French  received  a  second  severe  check 
■in  their  advance  on  Hanoi,  and  have  been  further  annoyed  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Red  River,  which  has  inundated  the  country 
which  they  occupied.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Anamese  troops 
against  which  they  fight  are  very  good,  and  are  reinforced  from 
China.  The  French  will  succeed,  of  course,  in  time,  if  they 
choose  to  make  the  requisite  sacrifices.  But  these  sacrifices  are 
severe,  and  even  severer  in  Europe  than  they  are  in  the  East. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  semi-official  organ, — as  it  is  called, — the 
Nord  Deutsche  Gazette,  has  given  Europe  a  fright  this  week, 
by  a  manifesto  against  the  anti-German  tone  of  the  French 
Press,  and  a  warning  that  such  displays  of  temper  in  France,  if 
not  controlled,  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  war.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  better  organs  of  the  French  Press  have  not  been 
at  all  bitterly  anti-German,  hut  that  a  few  of  the  less  weighty 
papers  have  been  indulging  in  anti-German  diatribes,  especially 
a  little  paper  recently  set  up  expressly  to  attack  Germany, 
which  the  new  Press  law  in  France  did  not  permit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  once  to  suppress.  Whether  the  Nord  Deutsche 
Gazette’s  article  is  really  due  to  a  wish  to  prevent  international 
quarrelling,  or  is  the  kind  of  warning  which  the  wolf  gave  to  the 
lamb  that;  was  drinking  beneath  him  in  the  same  river,  is  not  at 
present  very  clear.  But  Germany  cannot  really  wish  to  kindle 
a  war,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  such  a  war,  unless  positively 
forced  upon  Germany,  would  he  so  unpopular  in  Germany,  that 
even  brilliant  results  might  be  fatal  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  power 
there.  Doubtless,  there  is  some  reason  for  the  tone  taken  by 
the  Nord  Deutsche  Gazette,- but  whether  that  reason  be  found  in 
domestic  policy  or  foreign  policy, — we  suspect,  the  latter, — is  a 
problem  that  will  for  some  time  remain  unsolved. 

Further  intelligence  from  Madagascar  proves  that  the  death 


of  Consul  Pakenham  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  high-handed  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Admiral  Pierre.  The  Consul  was  already  dying  and 
unconscious  when  the  French  orders  were  issued,  and  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  his  death  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
Missionary,  was  certainly  very  high-handed,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  very  unnecessary.  Still,  the  French  dealt  with  him,  even 
if  they  did  exceed  their  rights,  only  as  many  Englishmen 
urged  the  Government  to  deal  with  M.  de  Lesseps  at  the  time 
when  he  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  occupation  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  And  it  would  be  very  unwise  and  imprudent  for  ns  to 
take  a  hectoring  and  arrogant  tone  in  relation  to  Mr.  Shaw’s 
case,  until  we  know  exactly  both  how  he  is  treated,  and  what  is 
the  character  of  the  asserted  evidence  against  him.  Probably 
he  has  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  but  we  must  not  always  begin 
with  assuming  that  Englishmen  can  do  no  wrong.  The  attempts 
to  badger  the  Government  into  premature  protest  are  a  mistake. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  example  has  done  us  all  harm,  in  dealing 
with  complications  of  this  kind.  None  the  less,  we  note  with 
great  pleasure  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement  on  Thursday  night, 
that  the  French  Government  “  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  put  an  end  to  this  incident,” — which  we  interpret  to  mean 
that  they  will  order  Mr.  Shaw’s  release.  Nothing  could  illus¬ 
trate  better  the  wisdom  of  the  reticence  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Healy  has  been  the  political  prize-fighter  of  the  week,  and 
some  of  his  blows  have  certainly  been  unworthy  of  any  fair  pugilist. 
Thus  on  Thursday  week,  he  dragged  into  his  speech  an  accusa¬ 
tion  against  the  wife  of  a  Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary,  which 
came  to  this, — that  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  before  she 
had  been  married  to  him,  an  attack  on  a  woman  quite  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  did 
not  characterise  with  more  vehement  censure  than  it  deserved. 
On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Healy  revenged  himself  on  Mr.  Trevelyan 
for  the  scornful  condemnation  passed  on  this  unparallelled  in¬ 
trusion  into  private  life,  by  declaring  that  if  the  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary  were  to  return  to  the  practices  of  Cromwell’s  time,  and 
to  spit  babies  on  their  bayonets,  the  Chief  Secretary  would  have 
got  up  and  defended  the  practice  with  just  as  much  aplomb  as 
he  had  shown  in  defending  the  other  abuses  of  the  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary.  “  The  Irish  Members,”  said  Mr.  Healy,  “  were  the 
exponents  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
which  inspired  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  with 
hatred  and  contempt  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

This  outrageous  speech  of  Mr.  Healy ’s  brought  up  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who,  in  words  of  great  eloquence,  dignity,  and  even  pathos, 
pointed  out  the  certain  tendency  of  such  language  to  inflame 
every  feeling  of  antipathy  which  exists  between  England  and 
Ireland  to  the  highest  point,  without  answering  any  conceivable 
political  purpose  or  carrying  any  Irish  end.  Since  it  had  been 
the  duty  of  the  present  Government  to  deal  with  Ireland,  it  had 
been  their  object  to  do  everything  and  to  say  everything  which 
tended  to  mitigate,  and  if  possible  extinguish,  national  hatreds. 
“  We  have  not  been  slow,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  to  place  our¬ 
selves  in  conflict  with  English  prejudices  when  we  believed  it  to 
be  in  our  power  to  minister  to  this  sacred  work.”  If  justice 
ought  to  he  administered  in  Ireland,  words  ought  not  to  he 
used  which  tend  to  render  the  administration  of  true  justice 
almost  impossible.  If  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  crime, 
the  evidence  of  criminals  is  ever  to  be  used, — and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  punish  crime  without  it, — these  vehement 
attacks  on  all  who  use  the  evidence  of  criminals  are  as  mis¬ 
chievous  as  they  are  unreasonable.  Mr.  Healy’s  exultation 
that  none  but  criminals  could  he  got  to  give  evidence  against 
crime,  though  not  justified  by  the  facts,  was  an  exultation 
that  directly  tended  to  produce  reluctance  to  assist  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  therefore  rendered  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  more  and  more  difficult.  Ireland  had  been 
restored  to  peace  and  order  by  the  courage  and  laborious 
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efforts  of  a  class  of  men  whose  patriotism  could  hardly 
be  exaggerated;  and  even  if  they  had  made  occasional 

slips  in  that  difficult  duty,  they  would  he  entitled  to  forbear¬ 
ance  and  respect.  Mr.  Gladstone  lamented  these  fierce  and 
passionate  diatribes,  not  because  they  hurt  the  Government, 
but  because  they  retarded  cr  prevented  the  great  work 
in  Ireland  for  which  the  Government  had  so  earnestly 

laboured.  His  own  personal  interest  in  this  question 

could  only  be  one  of  short  duration, — a  remark  cheered 
by  Mr.  Biggar,  with  his  usual  delicacy  of  feeling, — but 

if  he  were  to  speak  for  the  last  time  in  that  House,  he  would 
use  the  language  not  of  rebuke,  but  of  appeal  to  honourable 
Members  to  question  their  own  consciences  whether  they  really 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  use  deliberately  this  inflamma¬ 
tory  language,  and  so  to  retard  as  long  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
or  even  to  prevent,  the  healing  of  the  discords  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  _ 

To  this  eloquent  and  most  powerful  appeal,  which  produced 
the  profoundest  impression  on  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Irish 
Extremists  returned  an  obstinate  and  even  sulky  “  non  pos- 
sumus.”  War  between  England  and  Ireland,  they  said, 
was  only  prevented  by  physical  force,  and  they  were  determined 
to  express  in  their  speeches  the  internecine  hostility  which 
Ireland  profoundly  felt.  That  was  Mr.  Healy’s  own  answer,  all 
the  more  remarkable  for  the  expression  of  personal  admiration 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  with  which  he  prefaced  it.  It  is  a  very  strange 
answer.  If  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish  Members  feel  all  this 
loathing  for  England,  and  if  they  confess  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  no  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  connection,  their  plain 
duty  is  not  to  express  a  loathing  which  only  aggravates  the 
situation.  Does  a  sensible  prisoner  continue  to  express  his 
loathing  for  the  power  which  took  him  prisoner?  We  confess 
that  we  do  not  believe  the  Irish  hatred  to  he  altogether  serious. 
It  is  dramatic  hatred,  hatred  at  which  the  Irish  enjoy  playing, 
and  playing  with  childish  effusion,  hut  it  is  not  altogether  either 
the  ruling  passion,  or  a  passion  founded  on  that  serious  convic¬ 
tion,  which  they  profess  it  to  be. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  braced  himself  up  to  a 
general  review  of  the  Session,  which  was  not,  however,  a  striking 
performance.  He  quizzed  the  Government  for  having  carried 
only  three  out  of  eleven  measures  contemplated  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech, — the  real  proportion,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  showed,  was  five 
out  of  thirteen, — made  some  rather  judicious  remarks  on  the 
excessive  competition  amongst  Departments  for  the  display 
of  legislative  energy,  and  its  disastrous  result  in  always 
encumbering  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  number  of  Bills 
which  it  proves  necessary  to  withdraw, — so  that  all  the  time 
spent  upon  them  is  wasted, — and  repeated  the  old  remarks  on 
the  supererogatory  labour  of  the  Affirmation  Bill.  He  passed 
over  the  subject  of  Ireland, — a  great  implied  tribute  to  the 
success  of  the  Government  there, — and  then  discoursed  on  the 
anxieties  concerning  Egypt,  concerning  the  Suez  Canal,  con¬ 
cerning  South  Africa,  concerning  Madagascar,  and  concerning 
India,  amidst  which  the  House  was  about  to  separate. 


Mr.  Gladstone,  after  correcting  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  cal¬ 
culations  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  proposed,  the  successful,  and 
the  abandoned  measures  of  tbe  Government,  and  insisting 
that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Session,  the  legislative 
results  were  certainly  above  the  average  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
pointed  out  once  more,  as  regards  the  Affirmation  Bill,  that 
the  Governmenthad  no  choice  hut  to  submit  to  tbe  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  tbe  only  remedy  which  they  could  approve  for  the  very 
unpleasant  position  in  which  the  House  was  placed  by  its  refusal 
to  allow  a  regularly-elected  Member  of  Parliament  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of 
the  struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
“  as  a  great  and  serious  struggle,  in  which  every  man  knows 
which  party  is  finally  to  be  the  winner  and  added,  every 
man  knows  that  the  struggle  will  end  “  in  the  defeat  of  the 
vote  which  has  been  given.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of 
four  nights  on  that  debate  proved  how  frightfully  the  measure 
of  Parliamentary  talk  had  increased  since  the  time  when  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament  was  settled  in  a  single 
night.  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  the  principle  of  Grand 
Committees  as  a  success,  and  predicted  that  it  was  by  the 
skilful  use  of  this  principle  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  recover  its  legislative  efficiency.  He  then  fol- 
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lowed  Sir  Stafford  Horthcote  into  a  review  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  contending  that  though  we  are  not 
without  anxieties,  we  are  far  freer  from  anxieties  than  we  were 
when  the  Conservative  Government  handed  over  the  reins  of' 
office ;  and  concluded  with  a  hearty  eulogy  on  the  policy  of 
Lord  Ripon  in  India,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  which  one  of 
his  proposed  measures  has  met  with  among  Anglo-Indians  in. 
India.  _ 

Another  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Anglo-Indians  was  held  im 
Calcutta  on  Thursday  to  protest  against  the  Ilhert  Bill,  in  which 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Atkins,  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Servants’ 
Association,  who  spoke  for  the  railway  employes  in  various- 
parts  of  India,  was  the  most  striking  feature.  The  Government 
at  home  do  not  seem  to  realise  sufficiently  that  our  position  in 
India  is  utterly  indefensible  except  on  the  principle  that,  at  the 
present  time  at  all  events,  the  English  race  is  centuries  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  races  of  Hindustan,  and  that  if  that  assumption  be- 
true,  it  involves  some  perfectly  inevitable  corollaries, — sucb  as 
this,  that  a  European’s  honour,  if  placed  at  the  mercy  of  native 
witnesses,  without  the  guarantee  of  a  Eurojiean  Magistrate  for 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  may  very  often  be  in  extreme  danger. 
The  Europeans  acknowledge  clearly  enough  the  mischief  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  cases  in  which  Europeans  are  implicated  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  Native  Judges.  Of  course,  it  often  practically 
deprives  natives  who  cannot  find  the  means  for  a  prosecution  at  a 
distance,  of  their  remedy  against  European  injustice.  But  you 
cannot  remedy  that  evil  without  introducing  a  correspond¬ 
ing  evil,  and  one  that  may  eventually,  as  the  European 
railway  servants  in  India  feel,  risk  our  empire  altogether  by 
rendering  Anglo-Indians  unwilling  to  take  service  in  India.  We 
hope  Lord  Ripon  will  consider  frankly  this  danger,  and  intro¬ 
duce  such  modifications  as  may  satisfy  the  more  moderate- 
Enropeans  of  their  safety. 

On  Friday  week,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out  the  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Amendment  Act  Bill,  which  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  cruel  and  completely  unsportsmanlike  pigeon  matches  by 
which  the  country  has  been  disgusted,  rejecting  it  by  a  majority 
of  30  against  17.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  155.  But  in  the  Peers  there  was  a 
good  muster  of  young  men  of  no  note,  who  care  a  good  deal 
more  for  the  amusements  of  the  country  than  they  do  for  its 
duties.  Lord  Granville  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  both  supported 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  defending  the  Bill,  as  one  aimed 
at  a  sport  altogether  ignoble, — indeed,  the  attractiveness  of  it 
consists  chiefly  in  the  betting  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the 
little  skill  which  it  requires, — and  only  Lord  Redesdale  amongst, 
the  Peers  of  weight  opposed  it.  The  real  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  is,  as  Lord  Granville  said,  just  the  same  as  the 
real  argument  against  cock-fighting,  which  has  been  put 
down  in  England, — that  it  degrades  those  who  take  part 
in  it,  and  gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  cruelty  in  order  to 
bias  the  direction  of  the  pigeon’s  flight.  The  House  of  Lords 
however,  is  very  Conservative  of  low  amusements,  and  not  at  all 
anxious  to  improve  the  tone  of  English  recreation.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  might,  perhaps,  have  saved  the  Bill ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  intervene. 

The  House  of  Lords  hardly  ever  acted  worse  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  trivial  occasion  than  in  rejecting  the  Irish  Registration 
Bill,  for  no  reason  at  all,  except  that  the  Irish  Home-rule  party 
liked  it.  The  Bill  does  nothing  except  remedy  two  gross  in¬ 
justices,  by  which  in  England  we  are  not  affected  with  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  list  of  electors  is  made  up,  and  not  a 
single  Peer  who  opposed  the  Bill  found  anything  to  say  against 
its  principle.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  pretend  that  an 
elector  ought  to  he  disqualified  simply  because  some  one  takes- 
an  arbitrary  objection  to  his  name,  for  which  objection  he  can 
give  no  prima  facie  reason,  just  at  a  moment  when,  either  through 
indisposition  or  more  important  professional  engagements,  th& 
voter  whose  name  is  objected  to  is  quite  unable  to  attend  per¬ 
sonally  and  refute  the  objection.  Yet  this  is  the  law  in  Ireland, 
and  to  remedy  this  monstrous  injustice  was  the  chief  object  of 
the  Irish  Registration  Bill,  which  the  Lords  rejected  on  Tuesday 
by  52  votes  against  32,  after  most  convincing  speeches  from  Lord 
Carlingford  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  in  its  favour.  What  the  hostile 
Peers,  headed  by  Lord  Kilmorey,  said,  was  that  it  would  add 
to  the  influence  of  the  Home-rule  party  iu  Ireland,  which 
is  possible  euougb.  But  if  that  be  intrinsically  objectionable, 
quite  apart  from  the  justice  or  injustice  of  tbe  mode  in  which 
the}'  are  to  obtain  that  influence,  Lord  Kilmorey  and  Lord 
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Salisbury  should  introduce  a  measure  striking  off  arbitrarily  a 
number  of  persons  otherwise  fully  entitled  to  the  franchise,  in 
order  that  they  may  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Home-rulers 
in  Ireland,  and  not  effect  their  purpose  by  this  shabby,  in¬ 
direct  trick.  The  majority  in  the  Lords  do  not,  unfortunately, 
object  to  trickiness.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
expressed  very  strongly  his  sense  of  the  injustice  which  the 
Peers  had  refused  to  remedy,  and  promised  another  Bill  of  the 
same  kind  an  early  place  in  the  business  of  next  Session,  if  it 
were  not  included  iu  a  general  Reform  Bill. 

The  Lords  also  threw  out  on  Tuesday  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Bill  with  more  excuse,  as  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
moved  its  rejection,  and  Scotch  opinion  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  fully  united  in  its  favour.  Lord  Salisbury,  however, 
cordially  supported  its  rejection  probably  as  another  snub  to  the 
■Government.  He  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  rejecting  in 
August  any  Bill  whose  loss  the  country  at  large  will  not,  he 
thinks,  be  much  disposed  to  resent.  The  Tramways  and  Public 
Companies  (Ireland)  Bill, — the  Bill  for  assisting  migration  and 
emigration, —  and  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Bill,  their  Lordships 
■did  not  venture  to  reject. 


The  House  of  Lords  have  passed  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  after 
adopting  only  formal  alterations  suggested  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  but  they  did  not  do  so  without  raising  bitter  complaint  of 
the  Government  for  its  treatment  of  the  Hpper  House,  in  which,  of 
course,  Lord  Fortescue’s  wail  was  the  shrillest  of  all.  And 
doubtless  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  such  a  Bill  as  this  should 
not  have  been  thoroughly  criticised  by  the  legal  Peers  in  the 
Upper  House,  who  are  some  of  the  best  draftsmen,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  best  lawyers  of  their  time.  There  is,  however,  no 
remedy  that  we  can  see  while  the  Upper  House  contains  so  few 
men  who  represent  either  popular  feeling  or  commercial  experi¬ 
ence.  A  Bill  originated  in  the  Upper  House  would  never  have 
pleased  the  Commons,  and  a  Bill  of  this  magnitude  and  diffi- 
■culty  could  not  well  have  been  passed  by  the  Commons  in  time 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  legal  acumen  of  men  like  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Black¬ 
burn,  and  Lord  B  ram  well. 


The  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  that  amendment  of  the 
Lords  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  which  extends  the 
(provision  against  compensating  the  tenant  for  improvements 
causing  an  increased  return, — so  far  as  the  increase  is 
really  due  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  soil,— to  the 
•honing,  manuring,  and  other  operations  included  in  the  third 
section  of  the  schedule.  But  they  disagreed  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  second  clause,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
leaving  in  full  force  every  agreement  already  in  existence 
between  landlord  and  tenant  that  the  tenant  should  not 
rbe  entitled  to  be  compensated  for  any  special  class  of  his 
already  effected  improvements.  To  this  the  Commons 
demurred,  although  any  valuable  consideration  given  by 
the  landlord  would  be  taken  into  account  under  the  Bill) 
as  against  the  compensation  for  these  improvements.  Lord 
Salisbury,  nevertheless,  insisted  on  his  amendment,  though 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  opposed  him,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  was  only  saved  from  defeat  on  an  equal 
division  by  the  rule  of  the  House,  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  reject  a  proposal  on  which  the  vote  is  even.  When  it  was 
next  proposed  to  carry  Lord  Salisbury’s  amendment  substan¬ 
tively,  an  additional  Tory  vote  was  found,  and  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  Commons,  of  course,  declined  to  defer  to 
this  majority  of  one,  and  we  were  not  able  before  going  to  press 
to  hear  how  the  controversy  was  settled.  Doubtless,  Lord 
■Salisbury  has  given  way.  He  could  hardly  defeat  such  a 
measure  with  a  majority  of  one  only  at  his  back,  except  at  the 
cost  of  his  whole  influence  with  the  country. 

The  discussion  of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  on  Com¬ 
mander  Heron  for  failing  in  his  duty  in  looking  after  the 
stores  in  the  hulk  which  he  commanded  at  Aberdeen — the 
4  Clyde’ — came  off  on  Monday,  and  the  feeling  of  the  House 
appeared  to  be  very  strong  that  the  charges  brought  against 
Commander  Heron  by  his  subordinate, — the  gunner  whom 
the  court-martial  had  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  and  disgraced, 
— might  very  well  prove  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  corrobo¬ 
rated  from  unimpeachable  sources  to  justify  the  sentence;  and, 
at  all  events,  that  the  finding  of  the  court-martial  and  its 
justification  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  legal  ad- 


viseis  of  the  Admiralty  for  their  opinion.  And  Mr.  Gladstone 
accordingly,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  House,  promised 
that  the  legal  point  at  issue, — the  question  of  the  adequate 
corroboration  of  the  charges  brought  by  a  man  of  no  character,  by 
othei  evidence  of  a  trustworthy  kind, — should  be  submitted  to 
the  revision  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Admiralty.  This  is  all 
for  which  the  friends  of  Commauder  Heron  have  asked,  and 
their  request  is  a  thoroughly  reasonable  one. 

Murders  of  the  deliberate  kind  appear  to  breed  each  other. 
Only  last  week  we  remarked  on  the  singularly  deliberate  murder 
of  his  five  children  by  the  blacksmith  Gouldstone  at  Waltham¬ 
stow.  On  Sunday  night,  at  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  James 
Cole  murdered  his  little  son,  three  years  old,  by  deliberately 
taking  hold  of  his  legs  and  dashing  his  head  against  the  floor. 
The  child  lived  until  Monday  morning,  not  apparently  in  a 
conscious  state,  and  then  died.  The  man  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  but  he  has  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  before 
for  violent  assaults,  and  his  wife  aud  children  seem  to  have  felt 
the  greatest  fear  of  him.  The  evidence  proved  that  Cole  had 
been  reading  the  story  of  the  Walthamstow  case  all  the  Sunday, 
and  had  told  his  wife  that  he  would  settle  his  own  children  in 
the  same  way.  Gloomy  cruelty  is  infectious. 

Baron  Malortie,  writing  to  Monday’s  Times,  gives  very  strong 
support  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Mouat,  which  we  reported  last  week, 
and  to  our  own  conjecture  published  six  weeks  ago,  that 
the  epidemic  in  Egypt  is  not  Asiatic  cholera.  He  quotes 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Abbate  Pasha,  the  chief  physician  to  the 
Khedive,  in  which  the  latter  says  that  the  epidemic  is  quite 
certainly  not  Asiatic  cholera,  but  clioleroide,  an  endemic  local 
disease  presenting  similar  symptoms.  The  Khedive’s  physician 
scoffs  at  the  notion  of  the  disease  being  imported  from  India, 
and  declares  that  he  is  preparing  a  memoir  on  it  for  the  Medical 
profession. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania  has  been  staying  at  Potsdam,  and 
acting  as  sponsor  to  the  second  son  of  Prince  and  Princess 
William  of  Prussia,  the  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  German  Court  has  been  making  a  great  fuss 
about  King  Charles,  as  has  also  the  Austrian  Court  about  the 
King  of  Servia,  who  has  been  staying  at  Vienna.  Evidently, 
the  little  Sovereigns  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  just  now  in  re¬ 
quest,  for  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  been  staying  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  the  Sultan  appears  to  have  done  all  in  his 
power  to  reconcile  to  himself  his  ancient  foe.  The  German 
Powers  are  anxious  to  secure  their  influence  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Danube  aud  the  Balkans,  and  to  counteract  the  supposed 
designs  and  intrigues  of  Russia.  But  whether  Prince  Nikita’s 
interchange  of  courtesies  with  the  Sultan  is  suggested  by  Russia 
or  by  Germany,  it  would  at  present  be  difficult  to  decide. 

Two  very  well-earned  political  distinctions  have  been  conferred 
this  week  by  the  Government.  Sir  Thomas  Acland.M.P.for  North 
Devon,  has  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor;  and  Mr.  Farrer,  the 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  received  a 
baronetcy.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  Liberal  Party  a  more 
wise,  staunch,  and  thorough  Liberal  than  the  former,— a  model 
for  county  Members,  a  landed  proprietor  who  cares  for  his 
tenants  as  he  cares  for  himself,  a  great  squire  who  can  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Gladstone  as  only  a  squire  who  is  as  much  an  Oxford 
man  as  a  squire  ever  can  understand  him.  Mr.  Farrer,  or  Sir 
T.  H.  Farrer,  as  he  will  now  be,  has  managed  a  very  complex 
department  with  consummate  ability',  and  everything  he  has 
written  has  been  marked  with  the  same  grasp  and  lucidity  as 
his  administration  of  the  Department  under  his  charge.  He  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  best  representatives  in  all  the  Government 
Departments,  of  that  ability,  energy,  fidelity,  and  exact  knowledge, 
to  which  the  Empire  really  owes  more  than  half  the  confidence 
and  credit  accorded  to  us  in  all  portions  of  the  globe. 


The  pension  granted  by  the  Government  to  Mi*.  Matthew 
Arnold  for  his  services  to  English  Literature  will  do  them  the 
highest  credit  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  lovers  of  literature.  It  is, 
however,  only  equal  in  amount  to  the  pension  awarded  to  Priuce 
Lucien  Bonaparte;  and  useful  as  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte’s 
philological  services  have  been,  they  are  a  trifle  to  the  services 
of  certainly  the  second  poet  of  our  day. 


Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  EFFERVESCENCE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

RINCE  BISMARCK  is  evidently  so  exultant  over  the 
political  mistakes  of  the  French  Government,  that  he 
is  warning  France,  with  almost  imprudent  frankness,  of  the 
nature  of  those  mistakes,  even  before,  perhaps,  it  is  quite  too 
late  for  France  to  correct  them.  The  article  in  the  Nord  Deutsche 
Gazette ,  which  has  caused  such  a  sensation  this  week,  against 
the  anti-German  spirit  of  the  French  Press,  has  been  compared 
to  the  stream  of  water  which  the  firemen  apply  to  an 
incipient  conflagration :  but  where  there  is  no  incipient  con¬ 
flagration  to  extinguish — and  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case 
there  was  none — we  must  look  for  other  reasons  for  turning 
on  the  stream.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  anti-German  excesses 
of  the  French  Press  have  been  limited  to  insignificant  papers 
of  no  influence  at  all  in  France,  which  the  present  condition 
of  the  French  law  on  the  Press  does  not  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stop.  Prince  Bismarck  knows  this  well  enough,  and 
does  not  direct  his  semi-official  organ  to  scatter  anxiety 
over  Europe,  only  in  the  hope  of  bridling  the  licence  of  the 
least  important  of  the  French  prints.  Probably  he  thinks, 
as  the  Due  de  Broglie  evidently  thinks,  that  France  is  now  too 
completely  committed  to  the  false  step  she  has  taken  in  Anam 
and  in  Madagascar — to  say  nothing  of  her  cumbersome  engage¬ 
ments  in  Tunis — to  take  warning  effectually  by  any  shock 
which  he  may  inflict  on  France ;  and,  so  thinking,  he  is  well 
pleased  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  the  general  drift  of  his 
diplomacy  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  by  exhibiting  somewhat 
ostentatiously  to  the  whole  Continent  the  helplessness  and 
isolation  of  his  former  foe.  That  he  really  contemplates 
striking  a  fresh  blow  at  France,  we  should  be  very  slow  in¬ 
deed  to  believe.  The  German  people  resent  nothing  more 
gravely  than  the  great  sacrifices  which  a  mobilisation  of 
their  Army  must  entail  upon  them  ;  and  the  mobilisation  of 
the  Army  for  a  plainly  aggressive  war  would  be  a  step  which 
even  Prince  Bismarck  would  hardly  dare  to  take.  But,  no 
doubt,  he  is  watching  with  intense  satisfaction  the  growing 
impression  in  Europe  that  in  the  German  Foreign  Office  is  the 
directing  brain  of  European  diplomacy  ;  and  it  may  very  well 
facilitate  his  plans  for  the  centralisation  of  all  its  threads  in 
Berlin,  to  give  Europe  this  unexpected  thrill  through  the 
medium  of  the  inspired  Press.  There  are  rumours  that 
General  Thibaudin,  whose  very  name  is  abhorrent  to  the  Germans, 
since  they  accuse  him  of  violating  his  parole  in  the  Franco- 
German  war,  is  talking  of  mobilising  a  corps  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France,  as  a  sort  of  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  organisation.  This  proposal  is,  of  course,  especially 
offensive  to  Germany.  It  looks  like  a  kind  of  tentative  chal¬ 
lenge  ;  and  to  say  the  very  least,  it  would  be  a  sign  of  growing 
self-confidence  and  self-reliance  in  France.  Now,  Germany 
does  not  approve  of  such  signs  from  France,  and  the  cold- 
water  which  she  throws  is  not  meant  to  reduce  inflammatory 
symptoms,  but  to  extinguish  any  reviving  symptoms  of 
hope  and  self-respect.  Prince  Bismarck  has  just  been 
convincing  King  Charles  of  Roumania  and  the  King  of 
Servia  that  if  they  want  to  prosper,  they  must  cultivate  the 
good-will  of  the  German  Powers,  fraternise  with  Austria,  and 
testify  their  loyalty  to  Berlin.  The  success  of  this  policy 
would  be  more  or  less  endangered  by  anything  like  the  growth 
of  a  belief  that  France  is  recovering  her  old  position.  And 
especially  would  the  growth  of  such  an  impression  at 
St.  Petersburg,  be  annoying  and  embarrassing  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  Accordingly,  he  finds  it  timely  to  administer 
a  sudden  and  humiliating  snub  to  the  self-esteem  of 
the  French  Government.  He  is  aware  that  at  present 

there  are  little  difficulties  with  England  in  relation  to 
Madagascar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  permanent  divergence  of 
view  with  regard  to  Egypt,  and  that  these  difficulties 
make  France  more  than  usually  reluctant  to  take  need¬ 
less  offence  elsewhere.  Then  there  is  this  unlucky 

policy  in  Anam,  where  France  is  engaged  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  Power,  behind  which  stands  a  very  formidable 
Power.  The  latest  news  shows  that  the  French  are  not 
prospering  in  their  operations  at  Hanoi,  and  that  if  they 
are  to  succeed  in  what  they  are  attempting  there,  they  must 
despatch  very  considerable  reinforcements, — no  one  knows  how 
many,  if  China  should  once  openly  avow  her  hostility.  All 
this  Prince  Bismarck  knows,  and  he  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  safer  moment  for  a  very  sharp  snub  to  France.  The  hands 
of  France  are,  as  it  were,  tied  ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  very 
conscious  that  if  he  can  make  all  Europe  feel  how  completely 
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tied  they  are,  he  will  prosper  in  his  diplomacy  beyond  all  that 
he  has  yet  effected. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  has  not  played  his  last  card  too  soon.  We  have  no> 
very  high  opinion  of  the  sagacity  of  the  present  French 
Government,  but  M.  Jules  Ferry  is  an  acute  man,  and  whether 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  so  or  not,  M.  Ferry  will  feel  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  move  of  Prince  Bismarck’s,  and  if  he  is  wise  he 
will  profit  by  it.  Perhaps  we  may  have  already  had  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  result,  in  the  very  satisfactory  assurances  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Thursday  night  in  relation  to  Admiral 
Pierre’s  high-handed  dealings  with  Mr.  Shaw.  That  is,  no 
doubt,  a  small  matter,  but  a  straw  will  show  how  the  wind 
blows,  and  if  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  quarter  from 
which,  as  we  hope,  it  is  now  blowing  in  France,  we  shall  see 
more  important  results  yet  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  warning.  If 
M.  Jules  Ferry  is  a  really  wise  statesman,  he  will  do  more  than 
release  Mr.  Shaw,  and  draw  the  ties  to  England  closer  in  every 
other  possible  way.  He  will  insist  on  settling  all  this  foolish 
business  in  Anam,  even  at  some  little  sacrifice  to  French  dignity,, 
and  in  a  way  that  is  absolutely  satisfactory  to  China,  and  on 
drawing  out  of  all  other  disagreeable  complications  in  the  East 
as  fast  as  possible.  As  for  Madagascar,  he  will  give  up  all 
idea  of  further  conquest  there,  and  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Hovas,  on  terms  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  the  French. 
And  then  he  will  let  the  world  know  that  he  is  not 
going  to  coquette  any  more  with  a  policy  of  colonial 
conquest — which  is  not,  as  we  believe,  half  as  flattering* 
to  French  vanity  as  the  statesmen  who  planned  it  suppose, 
— but  to  give  himself  heartily  to  the  policy  of  strengthening- 
in  everyway  the  French  Administration,  uniting,  so  far  as  it  is- 
possible,  all  republican  parties,  improving  his  relations  with  all 
foreign  Powers,  and  indicating  in  every  possible  way  that 
France  is  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  a  tittle  of  French  independ¬ 
ence  and  influence  in  Europe,  for  a  policy  of  glitter  and  tinsel 
in  the  East.  This  is  the  drift  of  the  comments  in  the 
shrewdest  of  all  the  French  journals,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  true  lesson  of  the  situation.  As  for  the  ferment 
among  the  smaller  Powers  in  the  Balkan,  it  is  interesting 
enough  to  these  smaller  Powers  themselves,  and  may  betoken 
to  some  extent  the  extension  of  German  influence, — an  in¬ 
fluence  which  we  do  not  grudge,  except  so  far  as  it  encourages 
Austria  in  a  policy  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  the  Slavonic  populations.  But  Charles  of  Roumania  and 
the  King  of  Servia  cannot  threaten  France  ;  and  the  more 
steadily  France  holds  her  own  in  Western  Europe,  the  more 
confident  will  the  smaller  States  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  be 
in  their  hope  of  playing  off  the  influence  of  Russia  against  the 
influence  of  Austria.  The  paralysis  of  France  means  the 
paralysis  of  Russia.  And  the  paralysis  of  Russia  would  have 
a  very  unsatisfactory  effect  on  the  ambitious  designs  of  Austria 
in  the  South-east  of  Europe.  All  that,  however,  does  not 
concern  France  directly.  What  does  concern  her  directly  is 
to  make  it  inexpedient  and  even  dangerous  for  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  to  threaten  her  openly  in  this  humiliating  fashion. 
For  that  purpose,  she  must  surrender  some  of  her  very  ques¬ 
tionable  designs  in  the  East,  and  come  to  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing  with  England  on  the  question  of  Egypt, — a  matter 
not  at  all  difficult  while  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  remains 
in  power.  For  our  own  parts,  we  hope  that  Prince  Bismarck’s 
warning  may  not  be  lost,  and  that  it  may  have  the  very 
salutary  effect  which  he  least  wishes, — that  of  inducing  France 
to  exchange  a  weak  and  showy  policy,  for  a  policy  of  calm: 
concentration  and  dignified  reserve. 


THE  COMTE  DE  CHAMBORD. 

HE  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  is  an  event  which 
has  more  than  one  kind  of  interest.  It  is  least  interest¬ 
ing,  probably,  from  the  political  point  of  view.  No  doubt,  it 
may  be  seen  at  some  future  day  to  have  been  important  even 
in  this  way,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  any  such  idea  at 
present.  The  Count’s  own  life,  again,  uneventful  as  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  is  still  linked  with  European  affairs 
during  a  very  eventful  period,  and  in  this  way  a  biographer 
might  find  his  materials  more  fruitful  than  he  had  at  first 
thought  them.  The  Prince,  who  has  been  the  consistent  enemy 
of  an  Empire,  a  Monarchy,  and  two  Republics,  has  sustained — 
we  can  hardly  say  played — a  part  which  is  associated  with 
history,  though  it  has  not  made  it.  It  is  in  another  aspect, 
however,  that  we  propose  to  view  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to¬ 
day.  He  has  been  the  representative  of  more  than  the  French 
Monarchy,  of  more  than  the  principle  of  Legitimacy.  He  has 
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been,  in  a  strangely  typical  way,  the  representative  of  lost 
causes  generally.  Causes  become  lost  because  they  are 
embodied  in  men  like  the  Comte  de  Chambord  ;  yet  even  in 
becoming  lost  they  derive  from  the  men  in  whom  they  are 
embodied  a  certain  dignity,  which  redeems  them  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  the  world  commonly  visits  failure.  In 
itself,  what  can  be  more  foolish  than  the  theory  of  a 
genuine  French  Legitimist  ?  To  begin  with,  he  believes 
in  a  doctrine  which  goes  against  all  historjq  which 
is  proscribed  by  his  own  infallible  Church,  and  is 
utterly  incapable  of  any  philosophical  justification.  The 
Divine  Eight  of  Kings  is  open  to  every  one  of  these  objections  ; 
yet  a  French  Legitimist  swallows  them  without  so  much  as  a 
change  of  countenance.  Not  only  does  he  swallow  them 
himself,  but  he  gravely  offers  the  dose  to  others.  In  a 
sceptical  age,  and  in  the  most  sceptical  of  countries,  he  expects 
that  men  will  ignore  reason,  experience,  and  common-sense, 
and  accept  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Bourbons  as  the 
divinely  appointed  instrument,  whether  of  blessing  or  chastise¬ 
ment.  The  more  facts  seem  to  make  against  his  view,  the 
more  firmly  he  clings  to  it.  The  French  people  go  on  supply¬ 
ing  him  with  conclusive  evidence  that  they  prefer  any  Govern¬ 
ment  that  can  be  named  to  a  Government  of  the  only  type  that 
he  holds  to  be  endurable,  but  from  each  fresh  proof  he  seems 
to  derive  additional  strength  to  resist  conviction.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  make  such  a  party  as  this  respectable,  but  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  has  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
vg  In  the  first  place,  he  has  been  entirely  free  from  that  political 
fussiness  which  is  often  the  characteristic  of  pretenders,  and 
oftener  still  of  those  over  whom  pretenders  exercise  authority. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Count  has  ever  been  mixed  up 
in  mny  Legitimist  conspiracy,  that  he  has  ever  meditated  any 
attack  upon  the  powers  that  be,  or  regarded  the  Eepublic  as 
an  adversary,  except  in  that  general  sense  in  which  a  good  man 
views  with  disapproval  the  success  of  what  he  esteems  wickedness. 
He  has  accepted  without  question  the  logic  of  facts.  Other  men 
rule  where  his  ancestors  once  ruled  ;  other  ideas  prevail  where  a 
Monarchical  sentiment  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  animated 
the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  once  held  sway.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord  has  never  pretended  to  question  the  decrees  of 
Providence  ;  he  has  seen  his  country  accept  in  turn  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Monarchy,  a  Democratic  Empire,  and  a  Eepublic  which 
is  Conservative  one  day  and  Eadical  the  next,  and  he  has 
bowed  his  head  as  meekly  as  though  he  were  witnessing  an 
earthquake  or  a  cyclone.  You  may  call  it  fatalism,  if  you 
,  like,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  it  is  a  fatalism 
which  is  not  without  a  majesty  of  its  own.  He  whom  it  in¬ 
fluences  does  not  question  the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  nor 

(fancy  himself  wiser  than  Omniscience.  It  may  be  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  that  evil  shall  be  permitted  to  triumph,  and,  if 
so,  he  will  not  be  found  fighting  against  God.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  persuade  himself  that  he  is  in  any 
way  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  ends. 
He  has  none  of  that  feeling  that  he  is  in  some  way  necessary 
to  Providence  which  so  often  tempts  men  to  do  things  which 
they  think  wholly  wrong  or  only  half  right,  because  they  can¬ 
not  bear  to  see  them  done  without  them.  The  man  who  is  on 
the  side  of  good  must  often  be  content  to  be  defeated,  and  to 
find  himself  sent  to  the  rear  as  a  prisoner,  unable  to  help  him¬ 
self  or  others.  But  if  that  is  his  lot,  he  must  bear  it  patiently, 
and  not  offer  to  change  sides  and  fight  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  were  till  yesterday  his  enemies,  lest  he  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  inaction,  and  see  the  world  go  on  without  his  having 
any  hand  in  its  movements.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  under¬ 
stood  all  this  to  perfection.  He  saw  that  his  credit,  if  not 
his  strength,  was  to  sit  still ;  and  he  accepted  the  part  with¬ 
out  a  murmur. 

No  doubt,  the  qualities  which  thus  make  a  lost  cause 
respectable  go  far,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  a  lost  cause. 
Men  who  are  to  bend  events  to  their  will  must  know  how  to 
be  bent  in  their  turn.  They  must  be  free  from  that  majestic 
indifference  which  regards  poverty  as  preferable  to  riches, 
unless  those  riches  be  gained  and  spent  in  one  particular  way. 
If  they  are  fatalists,  it  must  only  be  in  the  sense  of  believing 
that  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  of  re¬ 
solving  that  they,  at  least,  will  not  show  themselves 
undeserving  of  Heaven’s  aid.  The  Comte  Chambord 
had  no  such  fancies  as  this.  If  France  had  come  to  his 
feet,  he  would  not  have  spurned  her  from  him,  but  he  would 
give  no  sign  that  could  be  construed  into  an  indication  that  he 
wished  or  expected  to  see  her  there.  If  she  stayed  away,  the 
loss  would  be  hers,  not  his  ;  and  if  she  came,  the  gain  would  be 
divided  on  the  same  principle.  A  cause  which  is  thus  officered 


very  soon  drops  out  of  the  race.  At  least  once  since  the  fall 
oi  the  Empiie  the  French  nation  might  have  been  persuaded, 
without  much  difficulty,  to  give  Eoyalty  another  trial.  That 
they  did  not  do  so,  was  wholly  due  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
Eoyalty’s  representative.  Even  the  French  Eoyalists  wanted  a 
King  who  would  move  with  the  times,  and  they  naturally  asked 
for  some  evidence  that  he  had  moved  with  them  up  till  then.  No 
such  evidence  was  forthcoming, — rather  evidence  of  the  most 
convincing  kind  in  the  other  direction.  What  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  had  been,  that  he  still  was,  and  he  scorned  to  leave 
this  fact  in  any  uncertainty.  The  acceptance  by  the  French 
people  of  the  White  Flag,  and  of  all  that  the  White  Flag 
symbolised,  was  the  only  condition  on  which  he  would  mount 
the  throne.  Many  pretenders  would  have  surrendered  the 
form,  and  trusted  to  fortune  to  preserve  them  the  substance. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord  had  more  regard  for  his  own  char¬ 
acter.  Unless  he  could  be  sure  of  the  form,  he  preferred  to 
forego  the  substance. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  who  is  there  in  Europe  of  whom  such 
things  can  be  said  ?  Legitimacy  has  no  longer  any  field  left 
to  it  in  which  to  move  with  propriety.  Those  who  have 
hitherto  called  themselves  Legitimists  will  still  be  an  element 
in  French  politics ;  they  may  even  be  an  element  of  more 
practical  weight  than  they  have  yet  been.  But  it  will  not  be 
as  Legitimists.  They  will  now  be  merged  under  the  general 
head  of  “  Eoyalists,”  and  Eoyalists  who  look  to  the  Comte  de 
Paris  as  their  chief  will  have  little  in  common  with  the  party 
which  saw  its  highest  ideal  of  Kingship  realised  in  the  Comte 
de  Chambord.  The  cause  disappears  from  this  moment,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  destiny  of  those  who  have  hitherto  defended 
it.  It  disappears,  too,  in  precisely  the  manner  in  which  all 
who  have  a  tenderness  for  lost  causes  would  have  liked  to  see 
it  disappear.  The  death-scene  at  Frohsdorf  suggests  no  sense 
of  failure,  because  failure  presupposes  effort.  It  suggests  the 
passing  of  an  idea,  not  any  inability  on  the  part  of  man 
to  give  that  idea  expression.  But  for  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  Legitimacy  might  have  faded  away  into  Con¬ 
stitutional  Kingship.  He  has  taken  care  that  it  shall  vanish 
like  the  setting  sun  of  the  tropics,  with  no  interlude  of 
twilight  to  mark  the  transition  from  the  past  to  the 
present. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Q  IE  STAFFOED  NOETHCOTE  did  not  make  much  of  his 
kj  onslaught  on  the  Government  on  Tuesday  for  the  waste 
of  the  Session.  A  vast  deal  of  time  has,  no  doubt,  been 
wasted  this  Session,  but  by  the  House,  and  not  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  House  wasted  a  fortnight  on  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  for  which  a  single  night  would  have  been  ample ; 
and  another  fortnight, —  so  far  as  regards  Government  nights, 
— on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  for  which,  considering  the  reiterated 
previous  debates,  a  single  night  would  have  been  more  than 
ample.  Again,  the  Session  was  delayed  a  fortnight  by  the 
unfortunate  necessity  for  an  Autumn  Session  to  discuss  the 
Procedure  Eules,  so  that  the  Government  lost  no  less  than  six 
weeks  of  its  usual  resources  from  causes  over  which  it  had  no  con¬ 
trol,  and  has,  nevertheless,  passed  five  out  of  thirteen  very  im¬ 
portant  measures  promised  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  one  other 
measure  of  first-rate  significance,  not  mentioned  in  that  Speech, 
besides  several  other  measures  of  considerable,  though  inferior, 
utility.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  for  vindicating  the 
purity  of  elections  and  curtailing  the  expenses  of  elections  ; 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  for  discouraging  dishonest  bankruptcies 
and  liquidations,  and  putting  a  brand  on  the  fraudulent  trader ; 
the  Patents  Bill,  for  encouraging  inventiveness  without  depriv¬ 
ing  the  public  of  the  gain  of  inventions  ;  and  the  two  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings  Bills,  for  securing  to  tenants  the  value  of  their 
own  improvements,  and  for  encouraging  agriculture  by  giving 
them  security  for  all  the  money  which  they  sink  judiciously  in 
their  farms, — together  make  up  a  thoroughly  good  harvest  for 
a  single  legislative  Session.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  provision 
made  for  redeeming  within  twenty  years  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  the  National  Debt  is  a  great  step  gained  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  claims  of  posterity,  and  of  the  duty  that  lies 
upon  us  to  contribute  something  towards  repairing  the 
blunders  of  our  ancestors.  We  should  have  been  glad,  indeed, 
to  have  seen  the  Government  of  London  Bill  amongst  the 
trophies  of  the  Session  ;  but  if  that  had  been  also  carried,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  rivalled  in  1883  the  marvellous  legis¬ 
lative  achievements  of  his  previous  Administration  between 
1869  and  1872.  Under  the  present  conditions,  that  was  hardly 
to  be  hoped  for.  But  barring  the  great  four  years  1869-1872, 
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few  Sessions  of  recent  times  have  surpassed  the  one  which 
ends  to-day  in  legislative  fruitfulness. 

And  certainly,  without  any  exception  at  all,  never  was 
so  much  achieved  against  such  overpowering  difficulties. 
The  swarms  of  trivial  questions,  which  have  consumed 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  close  upon  three  hours 
of  the  time  of  the  Government  on  Government  nights, — the 
deliberate  adjournments  of  the  House  when  talk  had  fallen 
to  its  neap  tides,  in  order  to  provide  in  cold-blood  for  the 
too  probable  return  of  spring  tides  of  talk  not  at  all  more  bene¬ 
ficent, — the  bitter  complaints  urged  by  the  very  persons  who 
had  allowed  independent  Members’  motions  to  be  counted  out 
night  after  night,  of  the  encroachments  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  on  their  subsequent  nights, — the  complete  in¬ 
difference  to  the  urgency  of  public  business  betrayed  by  the 
most  twaddling  of  these  independent  Members, — and  most  serious 
of  all,  the  deliberate  and  organised  onslaughts  of  the  Irish  party 
on  the  Government,  have  all  attained  a  climax  this  year 
such  as  had  no  parallel  at  all  before  the  Session  of  1881, 
and  only  then  as  regarded  Irish  Obstruction.  The  steady 
friction  against  which  all  the  work  that  has  been  achieved 
was  accomplished,  brings  the  achievements  of  the  Session  up 
from  what  we  should  otherwise  call  a  high  average,  to  the  level 
of  a  marvel  of  energy  and  constancy.  A  key  that  has  so  often 
been  turned  heavily  in  the  lock,  in  spite  of  the  accumulated 
dust  of  Wartons,  Ashmead-Bartletts,  Gorsts,  and  Bandolph 
Churchills,  not  to  mention  a  dozen  other  Members,  in  its 
various  wards,  speaks  for  the  firmness  and  vigilance  of  the 
warder’s  hand.  If  the  country  is  disappointed  that  more  has  not 
been  done,  let  the  people  see  to  it  that  the  blame  falls  in  the 
right  place.  Let  them  demand  the  abandonment  of  that  obsolete 
and  wasteful  practice, — rendered  wantonly  mischievous  during 
the  last  three  years, — of  raising  a  debate  without  either  drift  or 
cohesion,  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  let  them  insist  on  the 
decent  limitation  of  the  right  to  question,  so  as  not  to  rob  Govern¬ 
ment  nights  of  their  best  hours  ;  and  let  them  insist  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Grand  Committees  ;  but  let  them  acknowledge  that 
in  the  Session  which  has  just  elapsed,  the  Government  have 
accomplished  wonders  in  the  way  of  rescuing  all  these  valuable 
measures  from  the  rapidly  extending  morass  of  Parliamentary  de¬ 
bate.  No  Session  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government  yielded  as 
much  useful  legislative  result  as  the  Session  just  expired,  though 
there  were  several  very  useful  measures  passed,  especially  by 
Sir  Bichard  Cross,  during  the  course  of  that  Government. 
During  Lord  Palmerston’s  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
Session  ever  even  aimed  so  high  in  the  way  of  work,  as  this  Session 
has  actually  attained.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  probably  effected  more 
in  his  most  successful  Session  ;  and  the  first  Government  elected 
under  the  great  Beform  Act  did  more,  no  doubt,  in  the  year  when 
it  reformed  the  Poor-law.  But  taking  the  last  fifty  years  as  a 
whole,  we  doubt  whether,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  the  average 
of  a  Session’s  legislative  work  reaches  up  to  anything  like  the 
standard  of  the  present  year.  And  if  it  does  reach  so  high,  it  is 
only  because  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  previous  Government,  when 
great  measures  by  threes  and  fours  were  carried  every  Session,  the 
standard  of  legislative  efficiency  was  for  the  first  time  raised  un¬ 
usually  and  exceptionally  high.  This  year  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
surpassed  himself,  but  he  has  easily  surpassed  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Melbourne,  and  has  rivalled 
probably  many  of  the  Sessions  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Moreover, 
Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  the  late  Lord  Derby 
knew  nothing  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  this  year  encountered  and  overcome,  and  even  the 
Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  knew  those  difficulties  only 
in  their  comparatively  mild  and  innocent  infancy.  If  success 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  resistance  vanquished,  no  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  been  more  successful  than  the  Government 
which  to-day  prorogues  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  SUCCESS  AND  FAILUKE  IN  IEELAND. 

HE  debates  of  Thursday  week  and  of  last  Saturday  brought 
out  both  the  success  and  the  failure  of  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Government  in  a  very  vivid  light  ; — its  success  in  tran- 
quillising  Ireland,  and  in  carrying  out  two  separate  enterprises  of 
vast  difficulty,  of  enormous  extent,  and  of  immeasurable  import¬ 
ance,  with  extraordinary,  if  rude,  efficiency,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  :  and  its  complete  failure,  so  far  as  the  smallest 
conciliation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  concerned, — a  country 
where  it  is  evidently  far  more  conducive  to  popularity  to  utter 
against  the  Government  the  coarsest  and  most  baseless  abuse  that 
the  imagination  can  devise,  than  it  is  to  recognise  in  the  most 
reserved  and  frigid  language  the  different  temper  displayed 


towards  Ireland  by  this  administration  from  that  of  any  admin¬ 
istration  which  has  preceded  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
either  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  Government  in  Ireland 
could  be  brought  out  in  stronger  outlines  than  those  in  which 
the  recent  debates  enable  us  to  present  them. 

First,  Ireland  has  been  pacified.  Instead  of  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  when  in 
the  month  of  May,  for  instance, — by  no  means  the  worst 
month, — there  were  39G  agrarian  outrages,  including  two 
murders,  against  only  93  in  this  last  May,  none  of  which  were 
murders,  Ireland  is  really  a  safer  country  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  now  than  England  itself.  Instead  of  murder  on  the 
scale  of  the  winter  before  last,  instead  of  incendiary  fires  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Ireland,  instead  of  intimidation  on  such 
a  scale  that  no  one  knew  whether  it  were  safe  for  him  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  Ireland  is  now  a  quieter 
and  more  peaceable  country  than  probably  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  for  agrarian  crime  has  always  been  the 
worst  part  of  Irish  crime,  and  outside  agrarian  crime  Ireland 
is  a  country  singularly  free  from  crime. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Government  have  effected, — very 
likely  rudely,  for  a  new  resettlement  of  such  a  country  as  Ireland 
accomplished  within  two  years  and  a  half  from  its  commencement 
cannot  but  be  rude, — the  labour  of  a  political  Hercules  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  revision  of  rent.  Mr.  Trevelyan  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  the  facts  in  his  speech  of  Thursday  week,  and  this  outline 
is  borne  out  fully  by  the  returns  presented  to  Parliament.  Of 
98,614  applications  for  the  fixing  of  a  fair  rent  up  to 
July  31st  last,  no  fewer  than  61,354  cases  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of ;  and  taking  into  account  also  the  number  of  agree¬ 
ments  madeoutof  Court,  109,000  cases  had  been  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Parnell  remarks,  in  depreciation  of  this  extraordinary  achieve¬ 
ment,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  over  half  a  million  of  holdings. 
No  doubt  there  are.  But  many  of  them  are  held  by  the  same 
tenants  ;  and  besides,  a  great  many  of  them  are  held  by  tenants 
who  are  quite  satisfied  at  present,  and  do  not  wish  their 
rent  revised  by  a  Court  of  any  kind.  The  only  way  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  progress  towards  a  successful  resettlement  of  the  land 
of  Ireland,  is  to  estimate  the  amount  of  work  done  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  work  demanded ;  and  as  we  can  say  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  work  required  is  already  done,  and  that  the  work 
of  the  Land  Commission  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  137  cases. a 
day,  it  is  but  fair  to  expect  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  any 
rate  by  the  spring  of  next  year,  the  whole  of  this  huge  task, — 
excepting  only  the  appeal  cases,  which  are  not  at  present 
being  decided  at  a  satisfactory  rate, — will  have  been  fairly 
achieved,  and  this  with  results  that  sufficiently  show,  as 
against  the  allegations  of  the  Lords,  that  there  has  been  no 
great  caprice  and  no  great  variation  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners.  As  Mr.  Trevelyan  told  us  in  his 
speech,  the  average  reductions  of  rent  have  varied  from  18 
to  23  per  cent.,  and  show  a  very  fair  uniformity  of  something 
like  a  general  average  of  20  per  cent.  The  reduction  of 
rent  had  amounted  in  all  to  something  like  =£35 0,000  a 
year  up  to  the  end  of  last  July,  a  reduction  which  holds 
good  for  fifteen  years.  Nor  was  that  anything  like  the 
whole  effect  produced,  for  landlords  all  over  Ireland  had  been 
anticipating  the  action  of  the  Land  Act,  and  had  thereby 
immensely  increased,  indirectly,  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act. 
The  Arrears  Act,  too,  has  been  worked  with  the  utmost 
efficiency,  so  that  almost  all  the  advances  authorised  have  been 
already  made,  and  a  very  great  number  of  poor  tenants  enabled 
thereby  to  avail  themselves  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  Land 
Act.  We  doubt  whether  a  measure  of  such  gigantic  import¬ 
ance  has  ever  in  any  country  been  carried  out  in  better  fashion, 
or  with  more  substantial  justice.  The  result  is,  as  we  have 
said,  that  Ireland  is  pacified,  and  that  she  is  availing  herself 
heartily  of  the  new  provisions  which  Parliament  has  passed 
for  securing  something  very  like  fixity  of  tenure  to  her 

farmers. 

These  are  great  results,  against  which  we  have,  however,  to 
set  off  a  no  less  startling  failure.  Nothing  can  be  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  contrast, — the  strange  and  striking  contrast, — 
between  the  achievement  of  the  Government  in  satisfying 
and  pacifying  Ireland,  and  the  failure  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  in  the  effort  to  win  the  smallest  vestige  of  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  Irish  people.  The  Sligo  election  this  week 
only  showed  what  the  Wexford  election  had  showed  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  Monaghan  election  a  few  days  before 
that, — that  no  trace  of  confidence  in,  or  even  respect  for, 

the  Government  is  felt  in  Ireland.  But  this  is  not  the 

worst.  No  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  knows 
what  he  is  about  better  than  Mr.  Healy.  He  knows  exactly 
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what  is  popular  in  Ireland  and  what  is  not  popular,  and 
he  regulates  his  speech  in  Parliament  accordingly.  When  he 
told  Mr.  Trevelyan  on  Saturday  last  that  if  he  had  been  in 
office  in  Cromwell’s  time,  he  would  have  got  up  with  just  as 
much  aplomb  to  justify  the  spitting  of  Irish  babies  on 
English  bayonets,  as  he  now  showed  in  defending  the 
action  of  the  Constabulary,  Mr.  Ilealy  was  not,  we  believe, 
speaking  in  passion  or  striking  out  wildly,  but  deliberately 
counting  on  the  delight  with  which  these  savage  words  would 
be  read  in  Ireland,  and  the  willing  credulity  with  which  they 
would  be  received.  The  extreme  Irish  party  are,  no  doubt, 
justly  convinced  that  the  Irish  Constabulary  often  act  with  great 
violence  and  with  great  injustice.  The  truth  is,  that  without 
its  being  any  special  fault  of  theirs,  the  Irish  Constabulary 
are  some  of  the  worst  instruments  for  preserving  order 
which  any  Government  could  have.  They  have  been 
trained  on  a  military  system,  which  is  the  worst  system 
conceivable  for  a  police.  They  are  Irish  in  their  variability  of 
temper,  and  while  they  are  all  hand-and-glove  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  one  moment,  they  will  break  out  into  furious  passion 
with  the  population  at  another  moment.  Under  a  slack  hand, 
they  do  their  best  to  conceal  crime  and  connive  at  the  escape 
of  criminals.  Under  a  strong  hand,  they  find  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  arrest  criminals  ;  and  when  that  embroils  them  with 
the  people,  they  get  furious,  and  often  attack  when  they  ought 
to  wait  in  the  coolest  way  for  any  attack  upon  themselves.  We 
do  not  at  all  deny  that  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friends  have  just 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Constabulary  ;  and  we  hope  with 
all  our  hearts  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  may  make  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Police  one  of  the  first  of  his  objects  during 
the  Recess.  But  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friends  know  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  as  well  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself, 
and  know,  moreover,  as  well  as  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  know,  that  never  was  there  an  administration  in 
any  country  less  desirous  to  hound  on  the  Constabulary  to  un¬ 
just  accusations,  than  the  present.  It  is  simply  for  the  sake  of 
the  popularity  produced  by  their  hostile  attitude  in  Ireland, 
that  the  Irish  Members  affect  to  believe  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  to  be  bloody-minded  men,  anxious  to  instigate  the 
Constabulary  to  violence,  and  ready  to  defend  any  act, 
however  shocking,  even  to  the  spitting  of  babies  on  bayonets, 
which  the  Constabulary  may  please  to  be  guilty  of.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  more  just  the  attitude  of  Parliament  becomes  towards 
Ireland,  the  more  delight  the  Irish  seem  to  take  in  the  invec¬ 
tive  hurled  at  England,  that  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friends 
launch  at  the  present  administration  those  coarse  invectives, 
which  suggest  to  the  Irish  people  that  no  more  malignant 
rulers  than  the  present  were  ever  charged  with  the  Irish 
Government,  and  that  all  that  the  Government  have  done  in 
the  concession  of  justice  has  been  forced  from  them  by  the 
Secret  Societies  and  the  Land  League,  and  the  basest  fear  of 
Mr.  Parnell. 

The  impressive  and  touching  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
urged  on  the  Irish  Members  the  unpatriotic  character  of  the 
effort  they  are  thus  making  to  render  Ireland  and  England 
absolutely  irreconcileable  by  their  passionate  and  violent 
outbreaks,  did  apparently  produce  some  effect  in  Ireland 
itself.  At  least,  it  elicited  from  the  Freeman's  Journal 
an  appeal  to  the  Irish  party  to  consider  the  danger  and  the 
mischief  which  this  super-heated  language  may  produce.  But 
it  did  not  soften  Mr.  Healy.  He  persisted  in  it  that  war 
between  England  and  Ireland  was  only  prevented  by  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  struggle  ;  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
towards  England  is  simply  a  war  feeling ;  and  that  that  war 
feeling  is  justifiable,  and  can  never  be  removed  by  anything 
but  the  measures  for  which  he  and  his  party  oontend.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  Ireland  chooses  such  represen¬ 
tatives  as  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friends,  this  will  be  so,  for  it  is 
in  their  power, — and  they  use  the  power  freely, — to  persuade 
the  Irish  that  they  ought  to  hate  the  English,  and  that  they 
do  hate  the  English  with  a  perfect  hatred  ;  and  that  that  hatred 
is  even  intensified  by  the  attempts  to  do  justice  which  England 
has  lately  made.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  seems  to  us  the  dis¬ 
astrous  feature  in  the  case.  If  we  do  justice  absolutely,  and  put 
down  crime  at  the  time  we  are  doing  justice,  we  shall  have  a 
perfectlv  tranquil  Ireland.  But  we  shall  not,  apparently,  have 
even  an  approach  to  a  loyal  Ireland ;  nor  could  we,  in  our  opinion, 
ever  gain  a  loyal  Ireland  by  giving  up  Ireland  to  the  whim  of 
Home-rule ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  in  that  case  we  should 
soon  have  a  very  much  more  disloyal  Ireland  than  ever.  The 
only  hope  is  that  by  doing  justice  steadily,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  taught  us  to  do  it,  and  ignoring  with  equal  steadiness 
the  disloyalty  of  Irish  Members  so  long  as  they  keep 


within  the  limits  of  the  law,  we  may,  at  the  cost  of 
a  considerable  succession  of  weak  Governments,  always 
liable  to  be  upset  by  Irish  cabals,  at  length  tire  out  the  dis¬ 
loyalty  of  the  Irish  people,  and  teach  them  that  they  will 
gain  nothing  and  lose  much  by  always  affecting  to  believe 
that  we  wish  them  harm  and  grudge  them  a  reasonable  local 
independence.  But,  as  yet,  only  half  the  problem  is  solved. 
We  have  found  the  secret  of  pacifying  Ireland.  We  have  not 
found  the  secret  of  gaining  over  Ireland  to  any  sort  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  For  the  present,  Ireland 
insists  on  sulking  and  indulging  illusions,  only  because  we 
cannot  give  her  the  moon  for  which  she  cries. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

rTMIE  passing  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  has  enabled  the 
JL  Government  to  add  at  least  one  measure  of  first-rate 
social,  if  not  political,  importance  to  the  Statute-Book.  The 
main  credit  of  this  result  must  rest  with  the  Government,  and 
particularly  with  that  Member  of  the  Government  who  framed 
it,  brought  it  in,  and  carried  it  through  with  such  conspicuous 
ability,  energy,  and  tact.  But  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Trade,  the  House  of  Commons  at  large,  and  even  the  House  of 
Lords,  each  and  all,  deseiwe  some  share  in  the  credit  of  the 
work.  For  once  the  Second  Chamber  confined  itself  to  the 
legitimate  functions  of  a  revising  body,  and  passed  “  at  sight  ” 
six  pages  of  amendments  intended  to  make  the  Bill  clear 
and  consistent  with  itself,  which  were  propounded  by  the 
draftsman  of  the  original  Bill  through  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  wisely  abstained  from  letting, 
loose  his  legions  on  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  usual  com¬ 
plaints  of  want  of  time  for  consideration,  and  so  forth.  The  Law 
Lords  were  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  sparing 
the  House  and  the  Bill  “  the  string  of  amendments  ”  with 
which  he  had  been  supplied,  and  the  “  sixty-seven  notes  and 
queries  ”  which  he  had  made  on  the  Bill,  which  he  could  not 
pronounce  “  good  or  bad,  because  he  had  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  it,”  Lord  Bramwell  exercised  a  continence 
and  a  wisdom  which  his  zeal  in  defence  of  Liberty  and 
Property  has  not  always  allowed  him  to  exhibit.  The  Grand 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  also  deserves  the  negative 
credit  of  continence  in  letting  the  greater  part  of  the  Bill 
alone,  as  well  as  the  positive  merit  of  having,  according  to  its 
author,  improved  it  by  two  months’  “  cutting  and  carving.” 
Considering  the  ultimate  results,  indeed,  one  may  venture  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  two  months  was  not  an  excessive 
time  to  devote  to  the  operation,  and  to  hope  in  the  future  the 
Standing  Committees  may  get  through  more  than  two  Bills 
during  the  Session.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Government  cer¬ 
tainly  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result  of 
the  experiment,  and  to  look  forward  to  an  extension  of  the 
labours,  and  an  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  labours,  of  the 
Standing  Committees  in  the  future. 

When  the  Bill  is  examined  in  detail,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  little  it  has  been  altered  in  substance  between  its  first 
introduction  and  its  final  stages,  and  how  slight  the  actual 
changes  are  in  the  existing  Law  of  Bankruptcy.  The  bulk  of 
the  Bill  is  simply  a  re-enactment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1869.  In  thus  preserving  the  present  law,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  showed  not  only  an  amount  of  common-sense 
which  his  supporters  have  always  claimed  for  him,  but  also  an 
amount  of  constructive  Conservatism  which  his  opponents  have 
been  rather  apt  to  deny  him.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the 
Bankruptcy  part  of  the  Act  of  1869  which  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  real  causes  of  the  break-down  of  that  Act  have  been  the 
two  sections  which  permitted  liquidation  by  arrangement 
and  composition.  The  “  new  way  to  pay  old  debts  ”  pointed 
out  by  these  sections  was  not  discovered  by  the  many  till 
two  or  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  But 
once  discovered,  the  number  of  those  who  trod  it  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  as  the  number  increased  the  amounts 
paid  by  way  of  composition  diminished,  till  it  became  the 
exception  to  pay  more  than  ten  shillings,  while  those  who  paid 
under  one  shilling  were  more  numerous  than  those  who  paid, 
over  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Any  debtor, 
if  he  could  get  the  assistance  of  a  sharp  solicitor  and  a  not 
wholly  artless  accountant,  was  thus  enabled  to  defraud  his 
creditors  with  ease  and  comfort  if  his  gambling  should 
turn  out  adversely.  By  the  new  Bill  this  primrose  path 
will  be  stopped  up,  or  at  least  will  have  a  very  strait  gate 
placed  at  the  entrance.  Compositions  may  still  be  made,  but 
they  will  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court.  The 
proxies,  which  were  the  means  by  which  the  trustee  and  the, 
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debtor  between  them  controlled  affairs,  are  to  be  lodged  with 
the  official  receiver,  instead  of  with  the  trustee,  and  the  Official 
Receiver  is  to  make  a  report  to  the  Court  as  to  the  debtor’s 
character  and  affairs.  It  will  rest  with  the  Court  instead  of 
the  creditors  to  give  the  debtor  his  discharge,  just  as  under  a 
bankruptcy.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
debtor  and  trustee  between  them  to  juggle  away  the  assets  and 
liabilities  at  their  own  sweet  will.  The  eye  of  the  Court  will 
be  upon  them,  and  if  they  are  caught  straying  from  the  right 
path,  the  hand  of  the  Court  will  be  heavy  upon  them. 

The  Act,  however,  aims  rather  at  prevention  than  at  cure. 
It  does,  indeed,  hold  out  to  the  fraudulent  debtor  a  greater 
certainty  of  punishment  than  hitherto.  Not  only  may  the 
Court  commit  him  for  trial,  but  if  it  does,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  to  prosecute.  But  the  best  precaution  is 
likely  to  be  that,  in  case  of  certain  acts  of  misbehaviour  on 
the  debtor’s  part,  the  Court  is  not  to  be  able  to  grant  a  debtor 
hi3  discharge ;  while  for  certain  other  acts  it  may  only  grant 
a  conditional  discharge.  An  effort  is  thus  made,  as  under  the 
Act  of  1849,  to  distinguish  between  avoidable  and  unavoidable 
bankruptcies.  Under  the  old  Act,  the  Commissioners  were  to 
give  one  of  three  classes  of  certificates  of  discharge  ;  one  certi¬ 
fying  that  failure  was  due  wholly  to  misfortune  ;  another, 
that  it  was  due  partly  to  misfortune  ;  and  the  third,  that  it  was 
due  wholly  to  causes  other  than  misfortune.  But  this  last 
was  a  brutum  fulmen.  Equally  with  the  other  forms,  it 
operated  as  a  discharge,  and  though  it  was  intended  to 
affix  a  stigma,  yet  as  no  evil  results  followed,  the  stigma  was 
disregarded.  But  now  the  discharge  is  not  to  be  granted  at 
all,  or  only  granted  subject  to  conditions,  if  the  bankruptcy 
has  been  caused  “  by  rash  and  hazardous  speculations,  or  un¬ 
justifiable  extravagance  in  living,”  and  so  on.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  a  stigma  affixed,  but  disqualifications,  disabilities, 
and  disadvantages  follow.  Moreover,  if  an  undischarged 
bankrupt  incurs  a  debt  of  £20  without  stating  that  he  is  un¬ 
discharged,  he  commits  a  penal  offence,  so  that  his  status 
must  needs  be  known  to  all  with  whom  he  has  dealings.  Even 
the  most  brazen-faced  insolvent  would  feel  the  shame  of 
revealing  his  own  insolvency,  when  at  the  same  time  the  in¬ 
solvency  is  known  to  have  resulted  from  improper  conduct. 
By  removing  the  possibility  of  paying  a  fraudulent  composition 
“on  the  quiet,”  and  by  marking  with  the  mark  of  the  Boast 
the  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  bankrupt,  the  Act  should 
do  a  great  deal  towards  the  discouragement  of  the  lax  tone 
which  has  lately  sprung  up  in  dealing  with  insolvencies. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  debtor  alone  whose  power  of  getting 
round  his  creditors  has  to  be  guarded  against.  He  would  be 
comparatively  powerless  without  the  trustee.  The  Act,  there¬ 
fore,  aims  at  diminishing  both  the  temptations  to  the  trustee  to 
collude  with  the  debtor  or  any  section  of  the  creditors,  and 
also  his  power  to  do  so,  if  he  gives  way  to  temptation.  The 
first  object  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  providing  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  trustee  shall  be  by  commission  or  per-centage, 
partly  on  the  amount  realised  and  partly  on  the  dividends 
distributed,  instead  of  being  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  or 
interestedness  of  the  creditors ;  and  the  minority  of  creditors 
may  get  the  Board  of  Trade  to  disallow  the  payment  allowed 
by  the  majority,  if  too  large.  The  chief  inducement 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  bankruptcy  wrecker,  has  been 
not  so  much  the  salary,  as  the  indirect  profits  which  could  be 
made  by  keeping  the  balances  got  in,  and  employing  them  for 
the  trustee’s  private  profit.  There  were  stringent  provisions 
passed  in  18G9  to  prevent  this,  but  they  had  to  be  enforced  by 
the  Court,  and,  unhappily,  they  were  held  not  to  apply  to 
cases  of  liquidation.  They  are  now  re-enacted,  but  the 
enforcement  of  them  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  instead  of  the  Court,  and  they  will  apply  as  much  to 
compositions  as  to  regular  bankruptcies.  The  trustee  will, 
therefore,  have  to  pay  interest  at  20  per  cent,  on  outstanding 
balances  over  £50 ;  he  is  expressly  prohibited  from  pay¬ 
ing  any  moneys  whatever  into  his  private  account ;  he 
must  pay  them  into  the  Bank  of  England,  unless 
(owing  to  an  unfortunate  amendment  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  the  interests  of  Bankers)  the  Committee 
of  Inspection  authorise  his  keeping  an  account  with  a  local 
bank.  His  accounts,  too,  are  not  to  be  audited  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection,  and  merely  forwarded  once  a  year  to  the 
Comptroller,  who  has  no  power  to  disallow  them,  but  they  are 
to  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  twice  a  year.  Perhaps 
the  regulation  which  more  than  any  other  will  tend  to  keep 
down  illegitimate  profits  by  the  trustee  is  that  when  one  person 
is  trustee  of  several  estates,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  thinks 
that  the  aggregate  balance  on  all  the  estates  in  his 


hands  is  larger  than  is  required,  they  may  order  him 
to  pay  over  the  surplus  to  the  Bank  of  England.  There 
is  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  under  these  regula¬ 
tions  trusteeship  in  bankruptcy  will  become  a  less  profitable 
trade,  and  that  the  office  will,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver.  He,  as  the  salaried 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  look  for  his  reward  to  pro¬ 
motion  in  his  Department  earned  by  the  ability  and  energy 
with  which  he  conducts  the  bankruptcies  committed  to  him, 
instead  of  to  the  protraction  of  lucrative  operations  with  the 
balances  got  in  by  him. 

A  further  check  is  put  upon  waste  and  loss  by  provisions 
as  to  the  summary  administration  of  small  estates  where  the 
total  amount  realisable  is  under  £800,  which  have  been 
hitherto  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  scandalous  compositions 
and  illegal  profits  to  trustees.  A  great  relief  to  small 
debtors  who  owe  altogether  under  £50  is  afforded  by  enabling 
a  County-Court  Judge  to  make  an  order-for-payment  into 
what  is  practically  a  bankruptcy  order.  The  working-classes 
will,  therefore,  now  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  that 
white-washing  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  sins  or 
misfortunes  on  a  larger  scale.  It  ha3  been  very  hard  on 
working-men  that  hitherto,  if  once  they  got  into  debt,  they 
could  never  remove  the  millstone  from  round  their  necks. 
This  clause  should  do  more  for  their  emancipation  from  the 
small  money-lender  and  shopkeeper  than  the  prohibition  of 
bills  of  sale,  or  any  other  paternal  protection  of  that  kind  which 
can  be  devised.  A  similar  step  is  taken  in  imitation  of  the 
Scotch  law,  by  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  in¬ 
solvent  estate  of  a  dead  man  to  Bankruptcy,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  Chancery  Division  and  the  great  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

Such  are  the  most  salient  points  of  the  new  B  11.  In  one 
sense,  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  return  to  the  officialism  of  the 
Act  of  1849.  But  there  is  this  essential  difference.  Under 
that  Act,  the  official  assignees,  as  they  were  called,  had  the 
appearance  of  control,  without  the  reality.  Moreover,  they 
were  legal  officers,  and  necessarily  acted  with  the  slowness  and 
the  timidity  which  characterise  the  action  of  Courts  of  Law.  The 
great  novelty  of  the  present  Bill  lies  in  its  separation  of  the 
leo-al  from  the  administrative  officialism.  The  official  receiver 

o 

will  rather  be  amicus  than  minister  Curiae.  He  will  advise, 
report  to,  and  set  in  motion  the  Court,  but  he  is  the  servant 
of  and  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of 
Trade  replaces  the  Comptroller  in  Bankruptcy,  but  it  can  not 
only  examine  and  report,  but  act  on  the  result  of  its  examina¬ 
tion.  Under  two  such  heads  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Farrer,  there  is  little  danger  of  its  functions  not  being  care¬ 
fully,  freely,  and  swiftly  exercised. 

It  is  possible  that  the  new  Act,  notwithstanding  all  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  it  has  been  framed,  may  prove 
a  failure,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is  possible 
that  no  Bankruptcy  system  can  be  satisfactory.  It  may 
be  that  the  speedy  release  of  the  unfortunate  debtor, 
and  the  sure  punishment  of  the  fraudulent  or  reckless  debtor, 
are  irreconcileable  objects ;  and  that  when  the  third  object,  of 
speedy  recovery  of  such  debts  as  can  be  recovered  for  the 
creditors,  is  added,  that  the  attainment  of  all  three  objects  at 
once  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislation.  It  may,  however, 
be  fairly  claimed  for  this  Act  that  it  so  courageously  attempts 
innovation  where  innovation  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary, 
and  so  carefully  preserves  all  that  has  worked  successfully  in 
the  past,  that  it  deserves  success. 


THE  HARVEST. 

SINCE  writing  on  Harvest  prospects,  six  weeks  ago,  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  season  have  led 
to  great  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  now  rapidly 
falling  before  the  scythe  and  the  reaping  machine  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
interval  that  has  elapsed  the  temperature  has  been  abnormally 
low  for  the  time  of  year  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  in¬ 
cluding  some  heavy  downpours,  has  fallen  ;  and  there  has  been 
a  great  lack  of  sunshine.  The  effect  of  such  weather  upon 
the  wheat  crop  especially  has  been  very  injurious.  At  the 
period  referred  to,  although  the  crop  was  generally  rather  thin 
and  all  very  short  in  the  straw,  the  ears  were  of  a  goodly 
size,  and  looked  like  filling  well.  The  wet  and  cold 
weather  of  the  latter  half  of  July,  however,  caused  rust 
to  prevail  extensively,  and  prevented  the  full  fructification 
of  the  crop.  Red  maggot  and  other  injurious  grubs  and 
insects,  too,  have  caused  more  or  less  barrenness  ;  and  the 
result  of  fungoid  and  insect  injury  combined  is  that  the  ears 
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are  badly  filled,  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain  is  under-sized, 
and  the  quality  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  straw  has  grown 
to  its  usual  length,  and  yet,  where  the  crop  is  cut,  the  shocks 
are  further  apart  than  they  were  expected  to  be,  the  wheat 
being  thinner  on  the  ground  than  was  supposed  from  an  off¬ 
hand  inspection  while  it  was  standing.  Instead  of  a  crop  nearly 
up  to  average,  then,  as  was  fairly  to  be  expected  in  the  middle 
of  July,  a  yield  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  below  average 
is  all  that  the  best  judges  expect.  This  depreciation  in  the 
crop  has  been  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  lodging  of  the 
comparatively  few  heavy  pieces  of  wheat,  especially  in  the 
Midlands  and  other  parts  of  the  country  where  heavy  storms 
of  rain  have  been  most  common.  Out  of  several  hundreds  of 
reports  upon  the  crop  now  before  us,  we  find  that  10  per 
cent,  only  represent  it  as  over  average,  24  per  cent,  average, 
and  66  per  cent,  under  average.  As  some  of  the  reports 
were  written  a  fortnight  ago,  when  the  depreciation  was  not 
sufficiently  noticeable,  we  may  take  these  per  centages  to  be 
rather  too  favourable  than  otherwise.  As  the  acreage  of  the 
wheat  crop — fortunately  for  the  farmers — is  a  short  one,  13 
per  cent,  below  that  of  last  year,  the  English  yield  will  be  one 
of  the  smallest  on  record. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  more  favourably  upon  the 
other  cereals.  It  is  true  that  barley  has  not  come  up  to  its 
great  early  promise,  chiefly  because  the  best  crops  are  all  badly 
laid.  There  is  a  full  crop  of  straw  ;  but  weight  and  quality 
have  been  lost,  to  a  considerable  extent.  With  such  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  sunshine  as  we  have  had  this  summer,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  any  of  the  cereals  to  mature  and  ripen  in  a 
normal  manner,  and  a  preponderance  of  thin  and  coarse  grain 
is  inevitable.  Still,  the  reports  before  us  are  about  35  per 
cent,  over  average,  41  per  cent,  average,  and  24  per  cent, 
under  average  ;  quantity  alone  being  referred  to.  The  oat 
crop  has  improved  as  materially  as  the  other  cereals  have 
deteriorated,  the  rainy  weather  having  supplied  it  with  the 
moisture  for  which  it  was  languishing,  after  the  drought  which 
prevailed  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July. 
Therefore,  instead  of  being  the  decidedly  short  crop  which  its 
appearance  six  weeks  ago  indicated,  it  has  now  come  up 
abreast  of  barley,  the  per-centages  of  the  reports  being  35 
above  average,  43  average,  and  22  below  average. 

The  pulse  crops  are  decidedly  satisfactory,  and  the  bean  crop 
may  be  pronounced  the  best  of  the  season,  while  peas  come  up 
to  average.  In  fact,  for  peas,  the  per-centage  of  the  estimates 
represent  an  exact  average,  and  for  beans  there  are  40  above 
against  20  below,  with  40  average.  The  root  crops,  again, 
are  excellent,  Swedish  turnips  being  particularly  luxuriant. 
Mangolds  are  thin  in  places,  but  generally  large  for  the 
present  stage  of  growth,  and  white  turnips  are  nearly  as  good 
as  swedes.  In  short,  the  root  crop,  which  is  now  out  of 
danger  of  serious  damage,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
recent  years.  Potatoes  have  looked  remarkably  well  all 
through  the  season,  having  been  sown  in  a  rare  abundance 
of  dry  moulds.  Disease  has  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  as  it  always  does  more  or  less ;  but  after  so  moist  a 
time  as  we  have  had  recently,  the  wonder  is  that  the  parasite 
has  not  shown  itself  far  more  extensive^.  If  we  should  be 
favoured  with  dry  weather  for  another  month,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  a  very  heavy  crop  of  tubers  being  realised.  The 
hay  crop,  which  was  very  light  in  the  early  districts,  has 
bulked  up  fairly  as  the  later  cuttings  have  been  secured,  but 
on  the  whole  is  still  a  small  crop.  The  quality  has  been 
injured  by  rain  to  some  extent,  but  not  more  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  a  crop  that  is  being  harvested  in  one  place  or 
another  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

Recent  reports  from  the  hop  districts  detracted  somewhat  from 
the  exuberantly  sanguine  expectations  previously  entertained ; 
but  the  hot  and  sunny  weather  of  the  past  ten  days  has  caused  a 
great  improvement.  There  has  never  been  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  bine  ;  but  until  hops  are  actually  fit  for  gathering, 
no  one  can  tell,  even  approximately,  what  the  yield  will  be. 
The  crop  is  not  out  of  danger  yet ;  but  it  soon  will  be,  and 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  one  of  the  best  yields  on 
record. 

In  Scotland,  Harvest  prospects  are  about  on  a  par  with  those 
of  England,  except  that  turnips  are  not  so  good  ;  while  in 
Ireland  they  were  better,  on  the  whole,  until  discounted  by 
heavy  storms  of  rain  quite  recently.  In  European  countries, 
and  in  the  United  States,  the  wheat  crop  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  deficient ;  but  other  farm  produce  is  as  generally  abund¬ 
ant.  The  world’s  stock  of  wheat  is  at  present  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  anxiety  as  to  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  coming  winter,  however  deficient  the  new  crop  may 


be, — a  fact  that  is  obvious  from  the  lowness  of  market 
prices. 

A  great  deal  of  corn  has  been  already  cut  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  some  has  been  safely 
stacked  or  housed.  The  weather  day  by  day  is  watched 
with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  although  the  South  of  England 
has  been  greatly  favoured  for  most  of  the  time  since  harvest 
commenced,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England  have 
been  visited  by  heavy  rains,  which  have  done  much  damage. 
We  have  at  least  the  certainty  of  a  finer  harvest  than  that  of 
last  year,  as  about  half  the  work  is  done  in  the  early  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  the  hot  weather,  which  farmers,  at  least,  may  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed,  has  ripened  the  crops  so  rapidly,  that 
the  scythe  and  the  reaping  machine  are  now  at  work  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  in  all  but  the 
backward  districts  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  whole, 
then,  agricultural  prospects  are  decidedly  cheering ;  and  if  the 
harvest  is  not  quite  so  golden  as  it  promised  to  be  when  we 
last  wrote  about  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  produce  of 
our  fields  is  more  abundant  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
We  might  feel  called  upon  to  except  last  year  from  this  com¬ 
parison,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wet  harvest,  which  destroyed 
an  excellent  prospect.  The  crop  returns  recently  published 
in  the  agricultural  papers  represent  the  harvest  as  scarcely  up 
to  that  of  last  year  ;  but  it  is  explained  that  last  year’s  reports, 
given  just  when  the  corn  was  ready  to  be  cut,  were  heavily 
discounted  when  results  were  reckoned  up.  There  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  no  such  falling-off  will  have  to  be  recorded 
in  the  present  season,  but  that  the  generally  fine  crops,  wheat 
being  the  only  exception,  will  be  secured  in  fine  condition.  In 
that  event,  although  prices  are  low,  our  long-tried  farmers 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  retrieve  some  of  their  past  losses, 
and  to  prosecute  their  useful  enterprise  with  renewed  faith  and 
courage. 


WHY  ARE  JEWS  PERSECUTED? 

HOW  are  we  to  explain  those  outbreaks  of  hatred  against 
the  Jews  which  occur  periodically  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which  at  this  moment  are  only  kept  in 
check  in  Hungary  by  military  force  ?  We  have  discussed  this 
question  on  a  previous  occasion,  and,  after  discarding  the 
usual  explanations,  have  suggested  the  separatism  of  the  Jews 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  dislike  in  which  they  are,  as  a 
class,  generally  held.  Wherever  they  are  they  constitute 
a  foreign  element,  which  refuses  to  intermingle  with  and 
be  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  They  remain 
a  separate  nation,  and  accentuate  their  separateness  by 
difference  of  food,  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  sometimes  of 
dress,  but  chiefly  by  refusing  to  intermarry  outside  their  own 
race.  These  peculiarities  naturally  expose  the  Jews  to  sus¬ 
picion  and  dislike,  especially  among  an  ignorant  population, 
like  the  peasantry  of  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Hungary.  But 
antipathy  to  the  Jews  is  not  confined  to  ignorant  popula¬ 
tions.  The  recent  crusade  against  them  in  Germany  in¬ 
cluded  all  classes  and  all  professions,  and  the  agitation  in 
Hungary,  although  it  began  among  the  peasantry,  spread 
rapidly  through  the  w'hole  population.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  a  foreign  element  in 
the  midst  of  every  population  where  they  dwell  will 
not  alone  account  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  now  and 
then  breaks  out  into  open  violence.  The  true  explanation, 
we  take  it,  is  that  which  is  suggested  in  a  despatch  from  a 
British  Consul  in  Southern  Russia,  and  wffiich  has  been 
elaborated  in  some  articles  in  “  Modern  Thought  ”  by  Mr.  Laister. 
In  Russia,  says  Consul  Wagstaff,  the  Jews  “are  compared  to 
parasites  that  have  settled  on  a  plant  not  vigorous  enough  to 
throw  them  off,  and  which  is  being  gradually  sapped  of  its 
vitality.”  It  is  not  simply  that  in  imperfectly  organised  com¬ 
munities  the  Jews  are  the  bankers,  money-lenders,  innkeepers, 
and  middlemen  ;  but  they  are  all  this  not  as  separate  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  as  a  highly  organised  guild  of  foreigners,  spread¬ 
ing  its  tentacles  over  the  whole  country  till  all  its  material 
resources  are  at  last  in  its  grasp.  It  is  impossible  to  realise 
the  ruin  and  misery  wrought  by  this  system  in  countries 
where  the  Jews  are  numerous  and  the  civilisation  rudimen¬ 
tary.  “  There  exists  among  them,”  says  Consul  Wagstaff,  “  a 
system  of  boycotting,”  which  works  as  follows.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  farm  or  vineyard  is  put  up  to  auction.  The 
Jews  draw  lots  for  it,  and  the  man  on  whom  the  lot 
falls  is  thus  secured  against  all  competition,  and  can  fix 
his  own  price.  In  parts  of  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Aus- 
trian-Hungary,  this  Jewish  trade-unionism  pervades  all  the 
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transactions  of  life.  You  cannot  sell  a  horse  or  a  pig 
except  on  the  terms  which  the  Jews  choose  to  offer  ;  and  in 
Galicia,  Bessarabia,  and  many  parts  of  Russia,  the  very  labour 
of  the  peasantry  is  mortgaged  to  Jewish  money-lenders ;  so 
that  if  you  wish  to  hire  a  labourer  or  tradesman,  you  must 
resort  to  the  Jew  in  whose  debt  the  peasant  happens  to  be. 
u  If  the  peasant,”  says  Consul  Wagstaff,  “  gets  into  the  hands 
of  this  class,  he  is  irretrievably  lost.  The  proprietor,  in  his 
turn,  from  a  small  loan,  gradually  mortgages  and  eventually 
loses  his  estate.”  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  landed 
property  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In  the  last 
Fortnightly  Review  Captain  Conder,  of  Palestine  Exploration 
celebrity,  supplies  incidentally  an  illustration  of  this  Jewish 
system  in  Palestine.  The  Jews  who  have  gone  thither  from 
Russia  and  Austria  have  established  a  cordon  round  Jerusalem, 
by  means  of  which  they  intercept  all  the  vegetables  brought 
in  by  the  country  people  and  re-sell  them  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  Doubtless  they  will  gradually  extend  their  ramifica¬ 
tions  till  they  have  got  the  peasantry  in  their  grasp,  and 
then  we  shall  probably  hear  of  an  outbreak  against  the  Jews 
in  Syria. 

This  tribal  exclusiveness  and  solidarity  of  the  Jews,  and  not 
religion,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  have  been  at  various  times  exposed.  “  In  the  twelfth 
century,”  says  the  friendly  and  liberal  Milman,  “  the  Jews 
had  a  hold  upon  almost  all  the  estates  in  the  country  ;  they 
had  mortgages  on  half  Paris,  and  scarcely  any  one  but  had 
some  article  in  pawn.”  “  Husbandry  was  ruined  by  the 
usurious  exactions  of  the  Jews.”  The  result  was  popular 
outbreaks,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  England  and  other  European  countries. 
We  recall  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Jews  has  always  been  due  in  the  main  to  other 
than  religious  motives.  When  religion  has  been  alleged,  it  has 
been  the  pretext  rather  than  the  true  cause.  An  excited  populace 
will  readily  believe  any  calumny  against  the  object  of  its  hate. 
The  hatred  against  the  Jews  is  not  due  to  a  belief  in  their 
murdering  children ;  the  ready  belief  in  their  murdering 
children  is  begotten  of  the  hatred  caused  by  their  system 
of  accumulating  wealth.  And  this  hatred  is  older  than 
Christianity.  It  existed  in  Pagan  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  always  existed,  in  fact, 
wherever  the  Jews  have  congregated  in  considerable  numbers. 
This  shows  that  it  is  not  the  Jew  as  a  man,  or  as  a  religionist, 
who  is  hated,  but  the  Jew  as  a  member  of  a  commercial  “  ring,” 
cosmopolitan  in  its  character,  and  refusing  to  amalgamate  with 
the  national  life  of  any  land.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Jews 
as  a  race  remain  unpopular,  even  when  the  Jews  as  individuals 
may  be  extremely  and  most  deservedly  popular.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  Jews  have  at  various  times  and  in  various  countries 
entered  with  passionate  patriotism  into  the  struggles  of  national 
life.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  the  Jews  in  the  mass 
are  everywhere  a  foreign  people,  maintaining  a  separate  life, 
existing  apart  from  the  nations  among  whom  they  sojourn, 
and  making  common  cause  now,  as  of  old,  against  the  Gentiles. 

Certainly  this  fact  does  not  justify  the  hatred  and  persecu¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Jews  have  been  at  various  times  exposed. 
It  presents,  however,  a  curious  and  perplexing  problem.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  majority  of  educated  Jews  have  given  up  all 
expectation  of  any  literal  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecies, 
and  have  no  thought  of  a  restoration  to  Palestine.  But  the 
mass  of  the  Jews  are  still  the  Jews  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensa¬ 
tion  and  the  Talmud.  That,  and  not  the  history  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  dwell,  is  the  lore  on 
which  their  minds  are  fed.  To  them  the  Jews  are 
still  “  a  peculiar  people,”  a  nation  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles,  lying  under  a  mysterious  destiny  for  the  present, 
but  dowered  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  national  life  in  the 
future.  It  is  impossible  that  a  people  nurtured  on  such 
traditions,  and  who  believe  themselves  predestined  to  a  great 
career,  can  mingle  on  equal  terms  with  other  races,  or  suffer 
themselves  to  be  assimilated  into  any  other  national  life.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Jews,  especially  in  the  choice  of  occupations,  have  been  forced 
upon  them  by  Christian  persecution.  Mr.  Laister  combats 
this  theory,  and  offers  a  formidable  mass  of  Old  Testament 
and  Talmudic  evidence  to  show  that  what  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  persecution  is  in  reality  derived  from  purely  Jewish 
sources.  “  The  Christian,”  he  says,  “  could  not  love  the  Jew 
as  a  neighbour,  for  he  would  not  be  neighbourly  ;  and  the  Jew, 
on  his  part,  could  not  be  neighbourly,  because  his  creed,  while 
it  permitted  him  to  make  all  he  could  out  of  the  Christians, 
forbad  him  to  have  anything  in  common  with  them.”  That 


is  a  strong  way  of  putting  it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  stronger 
than  can  be  justified  out  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Talmud. 

So  evangelical  a  prophet  as  Isaiah  promises  the  Gentiles  for 
a  prey  to  the  Jews :  “  Ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves.”  “And  strangers 
p.e.,  Gentiles]  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and  the  son's 
of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  your  vine-dressers.” 
The  Jew  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Law  to  lend  on  usury 
to  one  of  his  own  nation  ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  take  usury 
ad  libitum  of  the  Gentile.  Dr.  Adler  offers  the  following  very 
ingenuous  explanation  of  this,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  April,  1878  : — “  Had  the  Israelites 
been  allowed  to  lend  to  one  another  at  interest,  their 
lands  would  have  been  encumbered,  and  their  energies  as 

agriculturists  would  have  been  crippled . But  this 

danger  would  not  arise  from  lending  to  the  foreigner.  No 
Mosaic  principle  was  infringed  by  charging  him  interest.”  It 
is  odd  that  Dr.  Adler  should  not  have  seen  that  the  “  danger  ” 
from  which  the  Mosaic  Law  protected  the  Jew  was  inflicted 
by  the  Jew  in  all  its  bitterness  on  “the  foreigner,”  who 
occasionally  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  turned 
savagely  on  the  strange  community  whom  he  saw  prospering 
at  his  expense.  And  the  case  was  all  the  harder  from  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  Church,  till  comparatively  recent  times, 
prohibited  the  practice  of  usury  to  all  her  members. 
So  that  the  Jewish  money-lender  had  the  field  all  to 
himself.  It  is  on  the  Talmud,  however,  rather  than 
on  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  character  of  the  ordinary 
Jew  is  moulded ;  and  Mr.  Laister  quotes  passages  from  the 
Talmud  to  show  that  it  sanctions  the  robbery  of  Christians 
by  Israelites.  Cultivated  Jews  would,  of  course,  repudiate  all 
such  teaching.  Consul  Wagstaff  says  emphatically  that  the 
educated  Jews  in  Russia  loudly  condemn  the  occupations  and 
practices  of  their  lower  brethren.  The  mass  of  educated  Jews 
in  this  country  probably  know  as  little  of  the  Talmud  as 
the  mass  of  other  educated  persons.  But  it  is  from  the 
Talmud  that  the  ordinary  Jew  gets  his  ideas  of  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  others  ;  and  the  Talmud  draws  a  sharp 
line  between  the  duty  which  the  Israelite  owes  to  the  Israelite 
and  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  Gentile.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem  to  say  so,  this  explanation  ought  to  raise  our 
opinion  of  the  Jew  who  oppresses  and  robs  the  Christian,  even 
while  we  condemn  his  conduct.  If  he  believes  himself  justi¬ 
fied  by  his  religion,  he  is  by  no  means  so  debased  and  immoral 
as  the  man  whose  sin  is  far  less  gross,  but  who  sins  against 
conscience.  But  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  it  all?  We 
can  see  no  solution  of  the  problem  so  long  as  the  Jews  gener¬ 
ally  believe  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the  Mosaic  polity,  as 
expounded  in  the  Talmud.  While  they  hold  to  this  belief 
they  must  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  people  among  the 
nations.  On  one  point,  at  least,  we  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Laister,  namely,  in  thinking  that  much  mischief  is  done  by 
the  large  number  of  Christians  who  encourage  the  Jews  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  still  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  kept 
providentially  apart  from  other  nations,  and  reserved  for  a 
triumphant  future.  So  long  as  the  Jews  cling  to  that  belief, 
no  effective  reply  can  be  made  to  writers  who  argue  that  they 
cannot,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  be  patriots.  Nor  is 
there  anything  disgraceful  in  the  accusation.  Patriotism  can 
render  no  divided  allegiance,  and  a  Jew  who  really  believes  in 
Judaism  can  no  more  be  an  English  or  French  patriot  than  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Englishman  can  be  a  Russian  patriot.  The 
Jew  must  be  a  Jew  first  of  all,  and  an  Englishman  or  French¬ 
man  afterwards.  And  this  is  very  much  to  his  credit,  so  long 
as  lie  believes  himself  to  belong  to  a  higher  and  holier  polity 
than  any  existing  State.  The  error  is  in  his  so  believing,  not 
in  his  conscientiously  acting  up  to  his  belief. 


THE  HEAD  MASTER  OF  CLIFTON  COLLEGE  ON 
THE  THEORY  OF  INSPIRATION. 

THE  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has 
seldom  done  either  a  better  or  a  bolder  thing  than  its 
publication  of  two  remarkable  lectures  by  the  Head  Master  of 
Clifton  College, — the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson, — on  “  The  Theory  of 
Inspiration.”  It  has  never  done  a  bolder  thing,  because  these 
lectures  face  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible  in  a  much  freer  and 
franker  spirit  than  the  Councils  of  our  various  Religious 
Societies  can  usually  persuade  themselves  to  sanction  and 
approve.  It  has  never  done  a  better  thing,  because  these 
lectures  do  not  rationalise  and  explain  away  Revelation  into  a 
mere  human  evolution,  but  are  well  calculated  to  vindicatejhe 
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faith  in  a  divine  power  in  almost  the  only  way  in  which  in 
onr  day  it  can,  as  we  believe,  he  triumphantly  vindicated,  as  a 
faith  justified  and  even  required  by  the  study  of  history— which 
contains  constant  proofs  of  a  power  perpetually  conversing  with 
man,  and  sustaining,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  minor  prophets  terms 
it,  “  the  Lord’s  controversy  ”  with  him, — a  power  especially  re¬ 
flected  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  receiving  at  last 
its  perfect  human  embodiment  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Mr.  Wilson 
begins  by  contrasting  the  extreme  reticence  not  of  one  Christian 
Church  only,  but  of  nearly  all  the  greater  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  to  the  true  definition  of  Inspiration,  with 
the  desire  of  Secularists  and  Agnostics  so  to  define  it  that  they 
may  confute  the  Christian  revelation,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  own 
mouth.  He  contrasts  impressively  the  language  of  two  different 
authorities  on  this  question.  One  of  these  says,  “The  purely 
organic  (i.e.,  mechanical)  theory  of  Inspiration  rests  on  no  Scrip¬ 
tural  authority,  and,  if  we  except  a  few  ambiguous  metaphors,  is 
supported  by  no  historical  testimony.  It  is  at  variance  with 
the  whole  form  and  fashion  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  destructive 
of  all  that  is  holiest  in  man  and  highest  in  religion.”  The 
other  authority  says,  “  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  [the 
Bible]  is  not  verbally  inspired.  If  the  words  are  not  in¬ 
spired,  what  is  ?”  And  then  Mr.  Wilson  explains  that 
the  former  authority,  who  protests  so  strongly  against  verbal 
inspiration  as  inconsistent  with  historical  testimony  and 
fatal  to  what  is  highest  in  religion,  is  Canon  Westcott, 
of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  living  Biblical 
critics ;  and  that  the  latter  authority,  who  is  eager  to  tie 
the  Bible  down  to  verbal  inspiration,  is  the  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  Secularist,  Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll,  who  really  contends 
for  verbal  inspiration  as  the  only  intelligible  kind  of  inspiration, 
in  order  that  he  may  explode  all  inspiration  altogether.  “  Do  you, 
then,  ask  me,”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  “  can  I  become  a  Christian  with¬ 
out  having  first  believed  in  the  divinely-guaranteed  accuracy  of 
the  Bible?  A  thousand  times  I  answer, ‘Yes.’”  And  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  in  a  passage  of  great  beauty  and  wisdom,  to  explain  him¬ 
self  : — “  The  truth  is,  that  the  belief  in  inspiration  is  not  the 
portal  by  which  you  enter  the  temple :  it  is  the  atmosphere  that 
you  breathe  when  you  have  entered.  You  may  become  a 
Christian, — most  men  do  become  Christians, — from  finding  in 
the  life  and  sayings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  something  that 
touches  them,  something  that  finds  them,  something  that  is  a 
revelation  of  divine  love  to  the  human  heart.  Men  find 
that  there  is  something  in  them  dear  and  precious  to  God. 
And  then  love  springs  up  in  them,  and  a  new  life  begins. 
They  look  out  on  the  world  with  larger  and  more  loving 
eyes.  They  see  God  in  their  brethren,  God  in  Nature,  and 
God  in  their  Bibles.  In  their  Bibles  they  read  of  the  Christ 
whom  they  love.  Those  pages  are  filled  with  power  that 
moves  the  soul ;  never  man  spake  as  this  man ;  never  book 
spake  as  this  book.  And  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  theory  of 
inspiration  that  Christians  must  needs  possess.  It  is  primarily 
an  internal  question  among  believers,  not  an  external  question 
with  the  world.  It  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  convictions 
which  make  and  keep  a  man  a  Christian.  It  is  not  a  question 
which  I  or  any  one  would  care  to  talk  about  to  one  who  is  not 
already  drawn  to  Christ.  It  is  premature  to  talk  with  others 
of  the  exact  limits  of  inspiration.  Let  them  first  read  the 
Gospels,  read  them  as  they  would  read  any  other  book,  with  any 
theory  of  inspiration  or  with  none,  with  the  one  aim  of  learning 
the  truth  about  Jesus  Christ,  of  finding  in  the  book  what  is 
pure,  and  noble,  and  elevating;  let  them  first  learn  to 
admire,  to  love,  to  copy,  to  serve  Jesus  Christ,  and  I 
care  not  what  theory  they  may  form  of  inspiration ; 
they  will  have  got  the  thing,  and  then  they  will  not 
be  over-anxious  to  define  it.”  In  a  word,  to  be  a 
Christian,  all  you  have  to  believe  is  that  a  real  power  in¬ 
finitely  higher  than  man  manifested  itself  to  man  through  the 
series  of  historical  causes  which  prepared  the  way  for  Jesus 
Christ,  and  most  perfectly  of  all  in  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
Believe  this,  and  the  antecedent  improbability  of  miracle 
vanishes  at  once,  while  the  mind  is  prepared  to  accept  as 
historical  events,  physical  marvels  which  are  plainly  asserted 
to  have  happened  in  close  association  with  what  is  super¬ 
human  on  the  spiritual  side;  but  as  regards  all  individual 
miracles,  you  are  free  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  them  indi¬ 
vidually  and  on  their  own  basis  ;  they  do  not  all  “  stand  or  fall 
together,”  but,— so,  at  least,  we  should  interpret  Mr.  Wilson’s 
meaning,  though  we  are  now  speaking  for  ourselves,  and  not  for 
him, — those  miracles  which  are  most  closely  implicated,  most 


absolutely  in  harmony,  with  the  spiritual  marvels  of  revelation, 
will  stand  most  firmly  ;  while  those  completely  separable  from 
those  spiritual  marvels,  and  standing  in  what  may  seem  acci¬ 
dental  relations  with  them,  will  remain  on  a  distinct  plane  of 
evidence  of  their  own,  and  we  shall  feel  perfectly  free  to 
say  in  our  own  minds,  ‘  Whether  that  really  happened 
exactly  as  it  is  there  declared  to  have  happened,  is 
a  question  on  which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
fess  any  decided  opinion,  nor  are  we  even  capable  of 
forming  such  an  opinion.  We  can  only  say  that  the  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  on  which  we  should  be  readv  to  believe  it  is 
hardly  in  existence ;  and  that  whether  it  was  a  miracle  or  a 
natural  event  glorified  by  the  halo  of  popular  tradition,  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  to  the  substantial  truth  of  the  history 
of  the  divine  education  of  Israel,  or  to  the  culmination  of  that 
education  in  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ  and  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  disciples.’ 

Thus  far  goes  the  drift — as  we  understand  it — of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
first  lecture.  The  second  lecture,  on  the  moral  difficulties  of  the 
Bible,  insists  on  the  view  that  the  divine  inspiration  of  man  is 
necessarily  relative  to  the  actual  historical  condition  of  the  race 
by  whom  that  inspiration  is  received.  All  that  is  needful  to 
compel  the  belief  that  a  divine  agency  external  to  man  is  engaged 
in  his  education  and  purification,  is  the  evidence  that  whatever  his 
actual  condition,  he  finds  within  him,  and  especially  within  the 
hearts  of  his  best  religious  teachers,  a  power  which  constrains 
him,  against  the  grain  of  his  nature,  to  become  holier  and  purer 
than  he  is  ; — no  matter  whether  that  which  to  one  century  is  far 
holier  and  better  than  the  spiritual  life  of  that  century,  seems  to 
us  looking  back,  after  the  better  experience  of  thirty  or  forty 
centuries  more,  less  excellent  than  the  best  spiritual  life  of  onr 
own  day.  “  We  must  judge  of  a  divine  command  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  following  considerations.  The  voice  spoke 
in  the  heart,  not  outside  it,  and  was  but  the  voice  of  the  conscience 
enlightened  up  to  its  then  standard,  and  receiving  from  the  ever¬ 
present,  ever-acting  Spirit  of  God,  such  fresh  enlightenment  or 
inspiration  as  it  could  bear.  Did  the  voice  seem  wrong  to 
them  ?  Was  it  not  in  general  a  call  to  something  higher,  to 
some  fresh  duty  ?  Could  it  have  been  intelligible,  if  given  in 
the  modes  of  thought  of  this  century,  so  widely  separate 
as  they  are  ?  and  why  of  this  century  rather  than  of 
any  other,  past  or  to  come  P  To  my  mind,  the  only  intelli¬ 
gible  revelation  is  the  gradual,  historical,  accommodated  revela¬ 
tion.  Such  commands  or  permissions  are  only  so  far  given 
to  us  as  they  are  applicable  to  our  conditions  of  society  and 
morals  ;  and  here  is  the  function  of  intellect,  an  ample  sphere 
for  our  keenest  moral  judgment  and  most  trained  insight.” 
And  Mr.  Wilson  illustrates  his  meaning  by  saying  of  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Abraham  to  take  his  son  Isaac  and  to  offer  him  as  a 
burnt  offering : — “  I,  for  one,  can  only  interpret  this  as  in  any 
sense  a  command  from  God  by  the  help  that  I  get  from  the 
historical  view  of  revelation  that  I  have  been  setting  forth. 
The  inner  voice  of  God  in  our  hearts  and  later  revelation,  tell 
us  this  command  is  wrong  to  us  ;  if  the  outer  voice  tells  us  that 
it  is  right  to  us,  the  contradiction  is  intolerable,  and  even 
maddening.  But  the  question  is  not  what  the  inner  voice  in 
our  hearts  now  says,  but  what  it  said  in  Abraham’s, 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  And  to  understand  this 
we  have  only  to  reflect  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  offering  of  the  first-born  was  then  common  ;  that  it 
was  no  moral  shock,  only  a  sorrow  and  trial  to  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  and  that  the  command  was  used,— its  importance  is 
that  it  was  used, — not  to  sanction,  but  to  abolish  human 
sacrifices,  and  to  look  forward  by  a  long  series  of  types  to  the 
perfect  sacrifice  of  will  and  life  that  Christ  made  on  the  Cross.” 
That  is  finely  put,  and  we  wholly  agree  with  the  view  expressed, 
but  we  should  like  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  the  only 
reason,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  why  the  command  addressed  to 
Abraham  is  “  wrong  to  us,”  and  would  be  simply  incredible  to  us 
as  a  divine  command,  is  not  in  the  least  because  we  may  not  be 
required  rightly,  and  in  numbers  of  cases,  to  give  up  to  death  at 
least  as  certain  as  ever  Abraham  destined  for  Isaac,  those  who 
are  as  dear  to  us  as  ever  Isaac  was  to  Abraham,  but  solely  be¬ 
cause  in  his  revelation  of  himself  as  a  father,  God  has  taught 
us  to  cherish  the  deeper  human  affections,  and  what  they  sug¬ 
gest  to  us,  as  truer  and  more  decisive  revelations  of  himself 
than  any  sort  of  external  voice  which  would  merely  and  blankly 
command  the  severing  of  those  relations.  We  may  be,  and 
often  are,  commanded  by  the  interior  voice  of  duty  to  do  what 
hazards  the  continuance  of  these  relations  on  earth,  and  what. 
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ends,  perhaps,  in  as  complete  a  severance  of  them  as  that  for 
which  Abraham  showed  himself  to  be  willing  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand.  But  the  difference  is  that  since  Abraham’s  time 
anything  like  a  direct  outrage  on  the  sacredness  of  these 
affections  has  been  forbidden,  and  that  wo  have  been  taught, 
what  Abraham  till  then  had  never  been  taught,  that  God  re¬ 
veals  to  us  more  of  himself  through  the  life  of  these  affections, — 
and  by  that  reverence  which  the  Fifth  Commandment  especially 
enjoined, — than  through  any  outward  teaching  of  auy  other  kind. 
Instead  of  representing, — as  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians 
represented, — the  jealousy  of  God  as  if  it  were  a  jealousy  felt 
by  him  of  the  existence  of  human  affections,  as  if  it  were  a 
jealousy  felt  by  one  who  regarded  himself  as  competing  with 
human  love  for  the  exclusive  devotion  of  his  worshippers, — 
his  revelation  has  explained  the  true  divine  jealousy  as  re¬ 
quiring  the  highest  fidelity  and  purity  in  human  relations, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  educating  us  towards  fidelity  and  purity 
in  our  relations  to  God.  The  relations  of  father  and  son,  and 
of  wife  and  husband,  instead  of  being  depreciated  as  in 
rivalry  with  religious  worship,  have  been  surrounded  by 
his  revelation  with  infinite  mystery,  and  treated  as  training 
us  to  the  truest  conceptions  of  what  our  love  for  God 
himself  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  that  Abraham’s  lesson  as  to 
God’s  claim  upon  us  for  the  willing  surrender  even  of  our  dearest 
earthly  treasure  has  ever  been  cancelled  or  reversed,  but  that 
it  has  been  taught  in  a  different  manner, — first,  by  the  careful 
forbidding  of  everything  which  outrages  those  deeper  affections 
and  tends  to  lower  aud  degrade  them  ;  and  next,  by  teaching  us 
to  consecrate  these  affections  with  all  the  mystery  and  glory  of 
religious  associations.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  seemingly  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  really  forbidden,  and  thenceforward  made  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  a  new  teaching  as  to  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  revealing  character  of  the  higher  affections  of  man, — a 
teaching  developed  till,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  it  culminated  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross, — seems  to  us  to  furnish  one  of  the 
noblest  illustrations  in  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  highest 
religion  out  of  a  creed  which,  once  significant  but  rude,  was 
rapidly  falling  into  a  corrupt  and  cruel  superstition  when  it 
was  suddenly  rescued  from  that  degradation  and  expanded  into 
the  highest  of  all  religions,  by  the  supernatural  providence  of 
God. 


JULES  CLARETIE. 

"]Y /I”  CLARETIE  may  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  what 
-LtJL  •  is  best  in  contemporary  French  literature.  While 
the  author  of  “  Le  Million  ”  is  inferior  in  talent  to  no  one  of  the 
younger  French  writers,  he  surpasses  them  all  in  width  of  range ; 
as  a  playwright  of  some  promise,  a  historical  writer  of  real  talent, 
a  novel-writer  of  the  first  class,  M.  Claretie  has  been  eulogised 
respectively  by  Theophile  G  autier,  by  Michelet,  by  Sainte-Beuve. 
Besides  all  this,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  French  journalists, 
and  his  private  character  is  most  estimable.  Yet  neither  is  his 
many-sided  talent  so  eminent,  nor  his  goodness  of  heart  so 
singular,  as  in  themselves  to  entitle  him  to  the  notice  of 
Englishmen,  were  it  not  that  in  virtues,  as  in  shortcomings,  he  is 
a  peculiarly  good  representative  of  the  best  tendencies  of  his  race 
in  our  time.  Now,  just  as  we  were  compelled  to  notice,  when 
defining  the  position  of  Challemel-Lacour,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  find  a  door  of  escape  out  of  the  individualistic  philosophy 
<of  Humboldt,  so,  before  speaking  of  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  remark  upon  the  individualism  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century  in  its  influence  upon  literature. 
For  M.  Claretie  represents  far  more  completely  than  does  M, 
Challemel-Lacour  the  break-away  from  the  past  and  the  power 
of  a  new  current  of  influence.  In  France,  as  elsewhere,  the  tide 
of  feeling  is  now  making  towards  equality,  and  not,  as  in  the 
past,  towards  liberty ;  patriotism  is  beginning  to  restrain 
selfishness. 

That  the  old  belief  had  been  pushed  too  fai-,  that  the  isolation 
of  the  individual  has  resulted  in  universal  dislocation  fast 
becoming  anarchical,  is  now  a  truism  in  social  politics ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  old  mot  d'ordre  upon  literary  and  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions,  though  just  as  obvious,  is  not  so  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Yet  the  egotism  of  the  individual  in  social  matters 
finds  its  counterpart  in  literature  in  naked  realism,  and  the 
earliest  professor  of  the  realistic  analysis  of  character  was  Balzac. 
But,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  individual  is  a  separate 
world  complete  in  itself,  and  that  his  sensations,  emotions,  and 
thoughts  should  be  presented  as  realistically  as  possible,  it  is 
still  necessary,  were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  true  perspective, 


to  decide  whether  the  animal  instincts  or  the  reason  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  mainspring  of  the  human  mechanism. 
The  authoritative  decision  in  favour  of  the  animal  was  the 
next  step ;  and  this  step,  too,  Balzac  was  the  first  to  take. 
Speaking  of  his  last  novel,  “  Les  Parents  Pauvres,”  Sainte- 
Beuve,  after  noticing  it  as  a  new  departure,  says,  “  Vice  is  the 
mainspring  and  social  depravity  the  subject-matter  of  this 
novel.  Here  the  current  of  the  impure  overflows  its  banks.” 
But  in  “  Les  Parents  Pauvres  ”  there  were  still  “a  few  elevated 
and  pathetic  scenes  which  might  move  to  tears,”  and  such 
scenes  were  held  to  be  idealistic  and  absurd  by  the  immediate 
followers  of  the  great  novelist.  “  More  realism  !”  was  the  cry  ; 
and  the  “  Madame  Bovary  ”  of  Flaubert  supplied  the  demand. 
It  was  reserved  for  our  day,  and  for  M.  Zola  and  his  disciples  to 
go  lower  still,  and  to  describe  nothing  but  greeds,  desires,  stupidi¬ 
ties,  and  hates ;  to  depict  all  women  as  vile,  all  men  as  bestial. 
The  literary  style,  too,  of  the  school  would  be  disgusting,  were 
it  not  ludicrous.  It  was  in  Figaro,  we  think,  that  M.  Zola  was 
pictured  as  a  pion  or  usher,  teaching  a  crowd  of  children  in  a 
village  school.  “  Go  to  the  blackboard,  and  write  the  word  pore 
according  to  my  method,”  is  the  order.  The  boy  goes  and 
writes  cochon.  “Very  good!”  exclaims  the  usher;  “now  write 
chair.”  The  boy  obeys,  and  viande  is  the  result.  These  self- 
styled  naturalists  seem  to  think  that  all  excellence  of  style  con¬ 
sists  in  using  “  le  mot  propre  d’autant  plus  volontiers,  qu’il  est 
malpropre.” 

But  before  these  depths  of  absurdity  in  style  and  of  sensu¬ 
ality  in  subject-matter  were  explored,  the  reaction  had  already 
set  in.  It  will  be  doing  no  injustice  to  the  purity  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling  of  Yictor  Hugo  to  point  to  the  works  of  Renan 
as  the  first-fruits  of  the  better  time.  But  these  works  did  not, 
even  in  France,  exercise  the  influence  for  good  that  might  have 
been  expected  from  them.  The  time  was  not  fully  ripe.  French¬ 
men  had  to  drain  the  cup  to  its  very  dregs  before  even  the  abler 
men  among  them  would  acknowledge  that  the  moral  law  cannot 
be  transgressed  with  impunity.  For  fifty  years  selfishness  had  been 
preached  as  the  only  commandment,  and  the  lesson  was  carried 
into  practice  during  twenty  years  of  wide-spread  corruption.  Then 
came  national  disaster  and  national  disgrace,  and  the  new 
generation  learnt  by  suffering  what  the  preceding  one  had  re¬ 
fused  to  learn  of  reason.  Since  1870,  the  individual  is  required 
to  abate  something  of  his  demands,  for  patriotism  is  recognised 
as  being  a  condition  necessary  to  national  existence.  Clearly, 
too,  this  sentiment  has  come  to  emphasise  the  teaching  of 
Renan,  that  love  must  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  social  life  of  the 
future.  The  consequences  of  this  change  of  feeling  are  every¬ 
where  to  be  noticed.  In  literary  productions  the  ideal  is  now 
respected,  instead  of  being  ridiculed  as  absurd,  and  writers  are 
no  longer  ashamed  of  depicting  men  and  women  who  aim  at 
conquering  their  lower  nature.  In  very  many  points,  M. 
Claretie  belongs  to  the  new  era.  For  instance,  his  own  words 
may  be  cited  in  evidence  of  his  patriotism.  Speaking  of  his 
treatment  of  historical  subjects,  he  says,  he  has  followed 
Michelet  iu  trying  to  depict  “  the  very  soul  of  the  fatherland.” 
“  I  would,”  he  goes  on,  “  give  proof,  if  needs  were,  of  chauvinisme ; 
it  is  an  honourable  failing.”  Nor  is  his  desire  to  portray  char¬ 
acter  idealistically  less  pronounced.  “  I  have  composed  novels,” 
he  writes,  “  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  high  relief  all  that  is 
consoling  and  progressive  in  realism.”  To  ask  how  far  he  has 
succeeded  in  this  aim  would  be  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  all  his 
works,  for  which  there  is  here  not  sufficient  space.  It  will  be 
enough  to  consider  briefly  his  latest  and  best  novel,  “Le 
Million.”  It  is  a  description  of  the  consequences  of  the  present 
individualistic  form  of  society,  of  the  effects  of  extreme  competi¬ 
tion  upon  the  character  and  the  morals  of  a  nation.  On  the  one 
hand,  Claretie  introduces  us  to  stockbrokers,  and  depicts  the 
unbridled  greed  of  the  Bourse ;  we  see  the  successful  promoter  or 
speculator  winning  immense  sums,  and  courted  of  nearly  all  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  bourgeois  family  is  sketched,  the  head  of 
which  is  brought  daily  nearer  to  bankruptcy  by  the  fluctuations 
of  commerce.  Destitution  as  the  reward  of  labour  and  honesty, 
riches  obtained  by  cirnning  and  dishonest}’-, — the  contrast  is 
somewhat  too  complete,  even  for  purposes  of  art.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  book  wa3  written  immediately  after  the 
crisis  on  the  Paris  Bourse  which  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
Union  Generale.  The  character-drawing  is  in  the  main  excellent, 
and  shows  a  great  advance  upon  any  previous  work  of  the  author. 
Louis  Ribeyre  may  be  taken  as  the  best  type  of  the  modern 
Frenchman ;  the  laugh  of  Figaro  has  become  somewhat  sarcastic, 
if  not  bitter,  in  our  modern  struggle  for  existence.  Genevieve 
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Ribeyre  is  an  almost  perfect  picture  of  the  Parisienne  of  to-day. 
In  her  the  longing  for  luxury  and  ease  constantly  tempt  a 
somewhat  sensualistic  nature  ;  she  resists,  but  does  not  drive 
the  temptation  from  her,  and  yet  her  affection  for  her  husband 
is  strong  enough  to  win  pardon  for  her  weakness,  when  her 
.punishment  is  taken  into  account.  Emile  Guillemard,  the 
“  promoter,”  is  well  drawn,  as  is  his  daughter,  la  cousinette. 
The  language,  too,  of  the  book  deserves  praise  ;  although  some¬ 
what  too  realistic  for  our  taste,  it  has  conspicuous  merits  of 
simplicity  and  clearness.  Yet,  high  as  this  novel  stands 
among  contemporary  productions,  it  only  affords  additional 
•.proof  of  the  assertion  that  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  art  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  at  present. 

To-day  is  the  day  of  the  practical  hero,  of  him  who  transmutes 
ideas  into  realities.  No  man  can  escape  what  must  be  called  the 
necessities  of  the  age.  M.  Claretie’s  novel  is  really  an  essay  on 
social  politics.  As  might  be  expected,  when  a  man  so  mistakes 
his  real  function,  the  work  done  is  inferior  to  the  workman.  It 
is  as  a  man,  and  not  as  an  artist  that  Jules  Claretie  is 
most  interesting.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  Janin  ad- 
wised  him  “to  try  to  merit  a  grand  burial;”  and  he  takes 
the  counsel  seriously.  For,  “  to  merit  a  noble  burial,”  he 
writes,  “  is  to  have  merited  by  the  dignity  of  a  life’s  labour  the 
regret  of  those  who  outlive  us;  it  is  to  have  been  loved  and 
■esteemed,  never  to  have  repulsed  an  outstretched  hand,  nor  dis¬ 
appointed  a  trembling  hope,  never  to  have  closed  the  ear  to  the 
appeal  of  weakness,  nor  the  door  to  any  misfortune ;  it  is  to 
Rave  encouraged  all  beginners,  to  have  given  pity  to  all  the 
conquered.”  Just  as  the  tendency  of  our  time  is  towards 
equality,  so  its  practical  mission  is  to  raise  the  lower  classes,  to 
aid  the  weak,  to  console  suffering.  It  is  M.  Claretie’s  peculiar 
merit  that,  in  his  own  line  of  work,  he  has  been  one  of  the  first, 
as  writer  aud  as  critic,  to  carry  this  creed  into  practice.  “  To 
me,”  he  writes — and  ever}'  one  who  knows  the  man  or  his  works 
will  attest  his  sincerity — “  kindliness  is  one  of  the  proofs  and 
■one  of  the  forms  of  talent.”  Exactly  as  self-assertion  belonged 
of  right  to  the  individualism  of  the  jrast,  so  sympathy  is  the 
"key-note  of  the  nationalism  of  to-day.  Self-respect  is  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  virtue  of  the  one  creed ;  respect  for  others,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  other.  Our  age  must  aim  at  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  in  a  higher  unity, 
which  shall  include  the  merits  of  both  ;  its  proper  and  peculiar 
"task  is  to  embody  in  practice,  and  so  realise,  this  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  others  which  makes  for  equality,  by  raising  the 
•poor,  aiding  the  helpless,  reinstating  “  the  dispossessed.” 
Among  the  most  notable  in  this  new  order  of  chivalry,  the 
motto  of  which  may  be  taken  from  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  last 
•drama,  Les  Itantzau,  “  L’amour  est  plus  fort  que  la  haine,” — 
among  the  most  notable,  and  not  the  least  worthy',  is  M.  Jules 
"Claretie. 

X  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS. 

THE  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life  have  grown  to  a  great 
intensity.  Men  live  in  restless  anxiety,  under  constant 
pressure,  with  quickened  brains  and  fevered  pulses,  until  life 
has  become  a  burden  almost  beyond  endurance.  Thus  modern 
■society  has  felt,  as  people  of  a  more  leisurely  time  never  felt, 
the  necessity  of  change  and  of  relaxation.  The  need  of  change 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  society.  It  is  general.  Our 
wearied  legislators  are  scattered  wide  over  sea  and  land,  are 
pursuing  grouse  or  deer  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or  are  further 
afield  after  other  sorts  of  game.  Clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers, 
men  of  literature  and  of  science,  seek  to  breathe  the  keen  air  of 
the  mountains,  and  strengthen  themselves  for  a  new  campaign. 
Working-men,  too,  seek  to  get  a  day  among  the  hills,  or  at  the 
sea-side.  For  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  an  opportunity 
of  a  holiday  is  highly  desirable,  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  that 
the  opportunity  should  be  easily  found.  As  the  years  pass  on, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  relaxation  constantly  increase.  We 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  growing  pressure  of  business,  and  the 
Increased  value  of  time.  We  refer  specially  to  the  sad  fact  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  being  more  and  more  shut 
out  from  visiting  those  places  of  our  land  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  strengthen  and  reinvigorate  man’s 
decaying  energies. 

No  doubt,  the  competition  is  keen  with  regard  to  such  places. 
We  should  be  the  last  to  deny  to  our  wearied  men  of  wealth 
the  needful  quiet  and  seclusion.  They  also  need  the  quiet  of 
the  hills,  and  the  keenness  of  the  mountain  aii-.  But  they  most 
certainly  do  not  require,  what  they  at  present  demand  and  take, 


many  square  miles  of  country  for  this  purpose.  In  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  a  few  moneyed  families  have  possession  of  vast 
districts  of  country,  from  the  use  of  which  all  their  fellow-men 
are  rigorously  excluded.  Tracts  of  heath  and  mountain,  health¬ 
giving  and  bracing  to  wearied  mortals,  are  visible  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  the  health-seeking  traveller  has  to  keep  the  beaten 
track,  lest  his  rash  loot  should  disturb  the  repose  of 
grouse  or  deer.  No  fence  or  boundary  meets  the  eye,  and 
the  unaccustomed  tourist,  thinking  no  wrong,  joyfully  starts 
to  climb  a  hill  and  enjoy  a  larger  prospect,  when  suddenly, 
like  the  followers  of  Rhoderick  Dhu,  a  gamekeeper  starts 
up,  with  the  unwelcome  information,  “No  road  this  way : 
this  hill  is  preserved.”  Formerly,  the  unenclosed  hill-sides 
were  open  to  every  comer,  and  no  damage  was  done;  in  fact,  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  any  damage  to  mere  stone  or  heather. 
But  of  late  years,  the  mania  for  the  preservation  of  grouse  and 
deer  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  number  of  those  who  seek  the  hill¬ 
sides  in  summer  and  in  autumn  has  multiplied  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree.  Hundreds  are  now  to  be  found  where  a  short 
while  ago  no  human  foot  strayed.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
number  of  “  shooting  tenants  ”  has  vastly  increased.  The 
increase  in  both  cases  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  city  and  of 
business  life.  The  causes  which  induce  those  who  have  the 
power,  to  pay  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  for  the 
right  of  shooting  over  some  few  miles  of  moor  and  mountain,  are 
identical  with  those  which  urge  a  poorer  man  to  explore  our  High¬ 
land  glens  or  climb  the  Highland  mountains.  And  the  question 
becomes  urgent,  more  urgent  every  year,  whether  the  few  can 
continue  to  exclude  the  many  from  those  vast,  unenclosed,  and  un¬ 
cultivated  regions  of  the  country.  It  is  one  aspect  of  a  great  and 
manifold  problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  tax  the  wisdom  of 
our  statesmen  to  the  uttermost.  In  speaking  of  national  parks, 
we  lately  suggested  that  no  additional  right  should  be  allowed 
to  accrue  to  the  present  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  Lake 
country.  We  are  afraid  that  the  suggestion  comes  too  late  with 
regard  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  public  are  already 
shut  out  from  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands.  In  the  uplands 
of  Perthshire,  scientific  botanists  are  sternly  shut  out  from  the 
mountains, — “  A  wooden  hut  has  been  erected,  on  the  track  to 
Speyside,  to  contain  a  watcher,  to  see  that  no  one  leaves  the 
track  to  trespass  on  Cairntoul  or  Ben  Macdhui.”  Visitors  at 
Braemar — one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  health  resorts  of 
Scotland — cannot  obtain  leave  to  cross  the  Dee  during  the 
shootiug  season,  and  only  grudgingly  at  any  time.  These 
are  only  samples  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  being  done  all 
over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  present  hour. 

The  disgust  and  anger  of  many  people  at  this  state  of  things 
are  very  manifest.  They  are  finding  vent  in  speech  and  in 
print,  and  they  will  grow  from  more  to  more.  Already  the 
growl  has  become  terrible  in  its  intensity.  If  the  holders  of 
privilege  do  not  make  timely  concessions,  the  result  will  be  far 
from  agreeable.  At  present,  they  may  buy  the  Sybiiline  leaves 
at  a  low  price.  Liberty  to  stroll  through  the  forests,  to  climb 
the  mountains,  freedom  to  roam  over  barren  moors,  without 
being  checked  and  bullied  by  the  underlings  of  the  shooting 
tenant,  will  give  contentment.  But  let  the  encroachment  go  on 
for  a  little  more,  and  the  right  of  exclusive  solitude  on  the  part 
of  the  few  will  be  ruthlessly  taken  away.  No  one  grudges 
them  a  reasonable  amount  of  seclusion.  Let  them,  however, 
be  reasonable,  and  only  take  what  they  need. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  but  think  of  the  effects  of  the 
present  system  on  the  underlings  themselves.  The  permanent 
gamekeeper  or  forester  may  be  a  decent  member  of  society. 
But  the  development  of  the  demand  for  shooting  moors  has 
led  to  the  evolution  of  a  kind  of  character  which  is  fatal  and 
disastrous.  A  good  many  men  and  lads  find  employment  for 
a  few  months  during  the  shooting  season.  They'  are  over¬ 
worked,  over-fed,  and  over-paid  for  about  two  months  of  the 
year.  They  idle  and  loaf  about  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
become  utterly  useless  for  any  honourable  industry.  It  is 
curious  to  reflect  on  the  degenerating  effect  of  work  and  toil 
which  ends  only  in  the  pleasure  of  others.  A  lad  hired  to 
carry  the  clubs  of  a  golfer  seldom  learns  a  trade,  or  gives  him¬ 
self  to  steady  work  of  any  kind.  And  a  young  man  who  is 
hired  to  carry  a  game  bag  scarcely  ever  turns  out  well.  Billiard- 
markers  are  usually  among  the  offscourings  of  society.  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  turned  to  a  business,  and 
in  which  men  are  hired  for  no  profitable  work,  but  only  for  the 
promoting  of  the  pleasure  of  others,  with  rare  exceptions  the 
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men  so  hired  are  utterly  ruined.  In  them  there  is  no  serious 
aim  in  life,  no  weighty  responsibility,  nor  any  hope  of  progress. 
It  is  with  grief,  therefore,  that  we  witness  the  development  of 
a  system  which  is  largely  based  on  selfishness  and  disregard 
of  the  interest  of  other  people,  and  which  issues  in  the  de¬ 
moralisation  aud  ruin  of  a  large  number  of  human  beings. 


LETTERS  TO  TIIE  EDITOR. 

THE  STATE  OF  EGYPT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  •*  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  six  weeks  have  elapsed,  during 
which  cholera  has  been  sweeping  with  a  heavy  hand  over  Egypt, 
an  event  surely  calculated  to  call  forth  any  vigour  that  might 
exist  in  the  Government;  an  event  which  has  called  forth  at  the 
best  apathy,  at  the  worst  obstruction. 

I  have  no  intention  of  distressing  your  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  miseries  of  Damietta  and  Mansourah,  perishing 
and  starving  inside  a  cruel  police  cordon.  They  have  heard  all 
about  that  already.  What  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  is  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  what  may  be  inferred  from  that  action. 
The  action  of  the  Government ! — better  say  the  inaction.  Sir 
A.  Colvin  left  for  Europe  on  June  26tli.  Since  that  date  not  a 
single  meeting  of  the  Council  has  been  held.  A  few  of  the 
Ministers  are  in  Cairo.  The  Khedive,  Cherif  Pasha,  the 
President,  and  some  others  of  the  Cabinet  are  in  Alexandria. 
That  city,  thanks  to  the  purging  by  tire  which  it  underwent 
last  year,  and  probably  to  its  constant  sea  breezes,  has  so  far 
only  slightly  suffered  from  cholera.  But  its  zealous  citizens 
have  taken  other  means  to  keep  off  the  dreaded  enemy.  When 
cholera  appeared  in  Cairo,  now  more  than  three  weeks  ago, 
Alexandria  cut  itself  off  by  a  cordon  from  all  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
All  trains  were  stopped,  aud  a  strict  quarantiue  put  on  everyone 
wishing  to  enter  the  town.  So  that  if  I  had  a  matter  of  the 
first  political  importance  to  communicate  to  Cherif  Pasha,  I 
should  have  to  wait  seven  day's  on  the  outskirts  of  Alexandria 
before  being  admitted  to  his  presence. 

How,  no  one  accuses  either  the  Khedive  or  Cherif  of  being 
cowards.  But,  really,  it  is  unpleasantly  hot  in  Cairo,  and  it  is 
disagi-eeable  to  be  constantly  meeting  funerals.  And  it  is  much 
cooler  at  Alexandria,  and  so  there  they  stay,  cut  off  from  their 
country,  and — this  is  the  main  point — perfectly  contented  to 
leave  the  Government  of  the  country  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
hands  of  English  strangers.  For  the  one  prominent  subject  is 
cholera,  and  General  Stephenson  and  Surgeon-General  Hunter 
will  tell  you  that  all  they  ever  expect  from  their  Egyptian 
colleagues,  in  the  Sanitary  Council  which  has  so  successfully 
grappled  with  the  disease  in  Cairo,  is  not  to  be  thwarted. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  said  we  English  had  not  done  much  to 
make  ourselves  popular  in  Egypt.  We  have  done  something 
now,  and  the  quarter  of  the  community  from  which  that  some¬ 
thing  has  come  is  not,  perhaps,  where  it  would  have  been  looked 
for, — it  is  the  Army.  When  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Levantines  were 
fleeing  the  country  in  abject  terror,  when  one  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  was  imploring  to  be  allowed  to  resign  office,  and  flee 
too,  when  Egyptian  doctors  were  refusing  to  attend  their  dying 
countrymen,  the  brave  old  Guardsman  who  commands  our  Army 
here  was  going  round  the  Arab  hospitals  with  a  kind  look  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand  to  the  wretched  patients.  It  was  General 
Stephenson,  who,  before  Dr.  Hunter’s  arrival,  in  the  interests  of 
his  Army  summoned  the  Sanitary  Council  in  Cairo,  and  from 
that  date  remedial  measures  have  been  takeu.  Cairo  owes  many 
a  life  to  the  English  General. 

The  English  Army  is,  of  course,  supplied  with  surgeons  who 
have  faithfully  done  their  duty,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Hot  so  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s  Egyptian  Army.  In  it,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  doctors  are  Egyptians,  and  they  have  not  distin¬ 
guished  themselves.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  Army, 
Sir  Evelyn  himself  was  half-way  through  the  Suez  Canal  on  his 
way  home.  The  next  day,  to  the  amazement  of  his  men,  he  was 
back  at  his  post  in  Cairo.  The  shortcomings  of  the  doctors 
only  proved  the  opportunity  for  his  officers  to  show  what  was  in 
them.  They  have  doctored,  they  have  nursed,  they  have  fed, 
they  have  even  buried  their  young  Arab  soldiers  with  a  devo¬ 
tion  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  if  that  Army  is  called  on  to  fight, 
whether  under  the  Crescent  or  the  Cross,  we  may  be  assured  it 
will  faithfully  follow  its  English  leaders. 

An  old  Egyptian  Pasha,  high  in  the  Government  service,  said 
to  me  the  other  day  that  the  conduct  of  our  English  Army  in 


Cairo  was  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  him.  “  Your  men  go 
in  and  out  among  the  Arabs,  ride  donkeys,  frequent  the  shops, 
and  no  one  takes  the  least  notice  of  them  as  strangers.  All  the 
months  they  have  been  here  there  has  not  been  one  single  dis¬ 
turbance  between  them  and  the  people  ;  while,”  he  added,  “  I 
venture  to  say,  if  it  had  been  a  French  or  an  Italian  army,  there- 
would  have  been  squabbles  every  day.”  From  which  I  argue, 
that  if  we  succeed  in  attaining  to  popularity  here,  it  will  be  first 
due  to  the  conduct  of  our  Army,  from  the  General  down  to  the 
honest  lads  in  the  ranks.  But  when  we  turn  from  the  Army,, 
there  is  little  good  to  be  reported.  The  Constabulary  are  still  in 
a  muddle,  the  English  officers  complaining  of  want  of  support 
from  their  chief,  and  sending  in  their  resignations.  People 
ask,  when  they  see  that  chief,  “  Is  it  possible  that  this  easy¬ 
going,  mild-eyed  Pasha  was  once  the  darling  of  the  British 
Cavalry,  and  the  General  that  kept  Russia  out  of  Constantinople- 
with  his  famous  lines  ?”  There  seems  little  left  of  that  energy 
now. 

Sir  Benson  Maxwell  and  the  Belgian  Judges  are  exactly  as 
they  were  six  weeks  ago,  and  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done 
to  start  their  Courts.  I  told  you  how  a  Commission  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  Berber  and  Souakim  Railway,  but  nothing  had 
been  done.  How,  the  reason  has  come  out.  While  the  traffic 
of  the  Soudan  comes  down  the  Hile  Valley,  it  is  safe  from 
foreign  interference.  Hot  so,  if  it  finds  a  seaport  at  Souakim. 
Egypt  has  no  ships  to  protect  its  Red-Sea  trade.  Who  knows 
how  it  might  be  cut  off,  how  the  Soudan  itself  might,  with  this 
outlet,  get  independent  of  Egypt,  and  slip  out  of  its  nerveless 
grasp  altogether?  But  if  England  would  guarantee  the  Red- 
Sea  trade,  then,  says  the  Egyptian,  we  will  make  the  railway. 
And  this  is  the  point  all  is  coming  to.  The  old  Pasha  I  have 
above  quoted  said  to  me,  “  There  are  some  things  a  nation  may 
do,  and  some  that  they  must  do.  How,  God  will  force  you 
English  to  take  charge  of  Egypt,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.’* 

I  have  heard  almost  the  same  words  from  one  of  Lesseps5 
French  engineers,  from  whom  I  should  have  least  expected  it. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  Swiss  landholder  well  known  in 
Egypt  that  this  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  foreign 
community  of  Alexandria.  In  old  days,  he  told  me,  when 
suffering  from  the  misgovernment  of  the  country,  that  he  could 
always  go  straight  to  Ismail,  who  would,  on  the  spot,  write  out 
such  an  order  as  no  Mudir  would  dare  to  dispute.  That 
cannot  be  done  now.  The  Mudir  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  despotism.  He  shelters  himself  behind  routine,  offers 
passive  resistance  to  all  movement,  and  feels  secure.  Un¬ 
happy  Egypt!  Her  Fellahin  can  send  up  only  a  dumb  cry 
to  Heaven,  “  Come  over,  and  help  us  !  ”  Last  year  she  had  waiy 
then  came  cattle  disease.  A  worm  is  eating  the  cotton,  pestilence- 
is  raging  through  the  land,  and  a  wail  is  going  up,  for,  as  in  that 
awful  night  when  the  Passover  was  instituted,  in  Damietta  and 
Mansourah,  Chebin  and  Boulak,  Giseh  and  Old  Cairo,  there  are 
not  many  houses  where  there  has  not  been  one  dead.  How  yet 
another  calamity  threatens  the  land.  The  Hile  is  rising  with 
quite  abnormal  rapidity,  and  there  are  grave  apprehensions  o£ 
an  inundation.  Lower  Egypt  is  everywhere  protected  by  em¬ 
bankments,  within  which  at  present  the  country  is  one  great 
green  field  of  cotton,  maize,  and  millet.  It  is  the  yearly  duty  of 
the  corvees  to  repair  these  embankments,  but  they  have  been 
much  neglected  siuce  the  war.  How  the  Mudirs  are  being 
ordered  to  arouse  the  village  Sheiks,  and  the  wretched  peasants 
must  rise  from  their  cholera-beds  and  work  as  best  they  can. 
Should  the  embankments  be  breached,  wide-spread  misery,  per¬ 
haps  famine,  must  follow. 

War,  blight,  murrain,  pestilence,  floods  !  Surely  these  are  mis¬ 
fortunes  enough  for  one  year.  I  challenge  any  fellow  Anglo- 
Egyptian  to  say  that  I  am  drawing  too  dark  a  picture.  And 
through  it  all,  the  tribute  must  be  paid.  The  peasant  may 
have  to  sell  his  all,  but  he  must  pay  his  share  of  the- 
debts  incurred  by  the  heartless  despot  Ismail  (who,  by  the  way, 
has  just  bought  an  estate  in  Egypt  for  £280,000).  The  foreign 
Bondholder  must  get  his  dividends.  Turkey  must  get  her 
tribute,  Turkey,  that  never-rendered  one  single  service  to  Egypt. 
In  my  last  letter,  I  pointed  out  that  unless  we  have  increased 
our  Army  by  a  number  of  men  equal  to  those  serving  in  Egypt, 
we  are  really  reducing  our  Army  Estimates  at  the  expense  of 
Egypt.  Can  you  not.  Sir,  lay  this  before  England,  and  ask 
whether  it  is  just?  Supposing  we  were  suddenly  to  require 
these  men,  say,  for  an  Indian  mutiny,  should  we  not  remove 
them  from  Egypt  at  once?  Is  it  just,  then,  to  make  Egypt 
pay  for  them  ?  Is  the  Government  too  much  afraid  of  its  j 
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electors  to  act  justly  to  tills  poor  little  country  in  this  matter? 
Are  the  electors  so  hard-hearted  ? 

I  must  not  write  more,  or  there  might  he  something  to  say 
from  Egypt's  side  about  the  Suez  Canal. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Egypt,  August  1( 1th.  Axglo-Egyptian. 


CROWN  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  timely  article  on  Crown  Lands’  Administration, 
sets  out  in  the  clearest  light  the  serious  danger  to  the  public 
interest  attending  the  theory  and  practice  of  that  administra¬ 
tion,  as  exemplified  in  the  recent  sales  of  the  Southport  fore¬ 
shore,  and  the  Crown  manor  of  Esher  and  Escott.  Indeed,  the 
case  against  the  Duchy  Office,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Southport 
foreshore,  is  far  stronger  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  facts 
as  adduced  in  your  columns.  After  years  of  protracted  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Duchy  and  the  Southport  Corporation,  the 
sale  of  the  foreshore  was  suddenly,  in  April  last,  concluded  by 
the  former  with  the  lords  of  the  manor, — the  Southport  deputa¬ 
tion,  then  in  London,  having  been  completely  taken  by  surprise 
and  allowed  a  few  hours  only  to  formulate  their  counter-offer. 
Yet  that  offer,  so  far  from  falling  short,  was  actually  in  excess 
of  the  price  accepted  from  the  riparian  owners.  For  the  South- 
port  people  offered  £12,000,  cash  down,  for  4,000  acres,  the 
possession  of  which,  as  being  conterminous  with  the  borough 
boundaries,  they  regarded  as  of  vital  consequence  to  the  interests 
of  the  town;  whilst  for  the  remaining  portion  — about  5,000 
acres — they  proposed  to  give  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  land  after  reclamation,  a  sum  which  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  £26,000,  and  which,  at  the  lowest 
■computation,  must  have  raised  the  total  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
Duchy  far  above  the  £15,000  actually  accepted  from  the  lords 
of  the  manor.  The  latter,  indeed,  must  evidently  be  think, 
ing  very  well  of  their  purchase,  for  they  would  appear, 
from  a  letter  submitted  by  their  agents  only  two  days 
ago  to  the  Town  Council  of  Southport,  to  be  now  asking 
for  the  fractional  quantity  of  some  1,3(0  acres  alone  of 
foreshore,  the  modest  price  of  £25,000,  or  a  larger  sum  by 
i£10,000  than  the  price  they  have  actually  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Duchy  for  the  whole  9,000  acres.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
'the  officials  of  the  Duchy  can  be  equally  entitled  to  congratulate 
Themselves  upon  a  transaction  which,  whilst  it  is  pretty  certain 
to  result  in  the  most  serious  iujury  to  a  large  and  popular 
watering-place,  seems  also  not  unlikely  to  turn  out  anything 
Ibnl  a  good  bargain  for  the  Crown. 

<Dn  a  par  with  the  lamentable  action  of  the  Duchy  in  this 
matter  of  the  Southport  foreshore,  must  be  accounted  the  not 
less  indefensible  conduct  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests 
in  disposing  of  that  part  of  the  Crown  manor  of  Esher 
which  comprises  the  beautiful  Commons  of  Esher  and  Ockshott. 
After  so  questionable  a  performance,  both  Parliament  and  the 
■public  may  be  excused  for  viewing  with  natural  misgiving  the 
■course taken  in  the  present  Session  by  this  same  Department  in 
promoting  a  Bill  (Crown  Lands)  with  the  double  object  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing,  by  the  arbitrary  means  of  compulsory  purchase 
the  wholesome  fuel-rights  so  long  enjoyed  by  commoners  of  the 
New  Forest,  and  of  acquiring  greatly  extended  powers  for  the 
leasing  of  foreshores, — the  latter  apparently  in  the  teeth  of  the 
admirable  Report  upon  Foreshores  issued  some  years  ago  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  any  longer  term  than  thirty-one  years 
is  deprecated  for  such  leases. 

Altogether,  the  experience  of  the  present  Session  alone  must 
have  sufficed  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Departments  charged  with 
the  administration  of  Crown  lands  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to 
act  at  all  times  upon  a  broad  and  enlightened  view  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  public  interest,  and  that  if  all  danger  to  that 
interest  is  to  be  obviated,  it  can  only  be  as  you  suggest,  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  transactions  such  as  those  in  question  shall  in  no 
■case  be  carried  out  without  the  direct  sanction  of  Parliament. 
We  may,  I  think,  rest  assured  that  a  Resolution  to  that  effect 
will  be  among  the  very  first  questions  submitted  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  new  Session  of  1884. 
— I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Southport,  August  16th.  M.P. 

BLOCKING  BILLS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  remarks  of  the  Spectator  to-day  on  “  Blocking 
Bills  in  Parliament,”  the  following  statement  is  made: — “A 
proposal  that  a  Legislature  must,  like  a  jury,  give  an  unanim¬ 


ous  verdict,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  formulated  in  any  con¬ 
stitution . However  desirable  it  may  be  that  minorities 

should  make  their  voices  heard,  it  has  never  yet  been  suggested 
that  they  should  have  a  veto  on  legislation,  still  less  that  a  minority 
of  one  should  enjoy  this  exceptional  privilege.”  Historically, 
this  statement  is  not  correct,  but  the  chief  instance  which  his¬ 
tory  supplies  of  such  a  veto  as  you  describe  will  serve  rather  to 
strengthen  your  general  argument.  The  constitution  of  Poland 
formulated  precisely  this  principle,  that  the  opposition  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Legislature  should  bar  the  enactment  of 
any  law  ;  and  more  than  this,  that  the  veto  of  any  single  member 
upon  the  proceedings  should  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  Diet  on 
all  occasions,  except  when  it  had  been  summoned  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  King.  Moreover,  this  liberum  veto  was  regarded  as  the 
keystone  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  and  the  supreme  guarantee 
of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  nobility.  Readers  of 
Carlyle’s  “  History  of  Frederick  the  Great  ”  will  remember  the 
grimly  humorous  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  these  free  and 
independent  legislators  and  their  pozwalam.  The  result  of  this 
surrender  of  all  power  of  united  action  is  not  unknown. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c., 

Qaorn,  Loughborough,  August  18th.  G.  C.  Macaulay. 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  fully  agree  with  all  you  say  respecting  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  but  will  not  his  decision  to  delegate 
the  selection  of  officials  to  work  it  to  Departmental  Committees 
prove  to  be  a  mistake  ? 

In  all  the  counties  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Courts  are  hotbeds  of  Toryism,  and  if  the  new  officials 
are  selected,  as  they  probably  will  be,  from  these,  the  working  of 
the  new  Act  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impeded  by  the  red-tapeism 
thus  imported. 

The  new  Act  requires  new  blood  to  work  it,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  having  constructed  such  excellent  machinery, 
should  be  careful  to  secure  efficient  and  unprejudiced  hands  to 
direct  it. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Merchant. 


NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  hope  I  shall  not  he  thought  intrusive  in  offering  some 
remarks  suggested  by  the  reply  with  which  Mr.  James  Stalker 
has  honoured  my  former  letter.  I  can  by  no  means  admit  that 
the  view  to  which  I  ventured  to  call  attention  at  all  impairs  the 
full  significance  of  the  Scriptural  expressions  concerning  the 
new  birth.  Having  this  very  view  in  my  mind,  I  wrote  in  another 
paper,  four  years  ago,  “  This  mystic  death  and  birth  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  profound  religious  teaching,  and  that  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  ordinary  religious  mind  from  spiritual  insight 
is  just  the  tendency  to  interpret  these  expressions  as 
merely  figurative,  or,  indeed,  to  ignore  them  altogether.” 
Surely  the  evolution  in  consciousness  of  a  distinct  prin¬ 
ciple  in  man  is  a  process  whereby  he  may  with  literal  truth 
be  said  to  be  “born  again.”  He  has  thus  a  new  basis  of  spon¬ 
taneity,  the  will  of  another  nature.  Nor,  looking  at  the  express 
condition,  a  death  to  self,  or  the  individual  will,  can  we  conceive 
this  principle  as  other  than  the  true  being  of  man  as  such,  that 
which  constitutes  the  inner  or  spiritual  solidarity  of  the  race, 
making  each  one  with  all, — distinctive  individuality  becoming 
henceforward  merely  functional  in  the  univeral  organism.  That, 
if  he  is  originally  the  “  image  of  God,”  is  his  divine  humanity. 
He  i3  not  said  to  be  “  dead  ”  simply,  but  “  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.”  His  true  life  can  find  no  expression,  is  lost  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  by  reason  of  his  self-assertive  individual  will,  which, 
as  Hinton  showed,  is  his  “  death.”  But  his  humanity  is  a  deeper 
fact  than  his  individuality,  albeit,  according  to  the  Christian  idea, 
it  must  be  organised  or  reorganised  by  a  power  in  which  it  is 
already  a  voluntary  consciousness.  With  what  propriety  could 
the  word  “regeneration”  be  used  of  a  “  conversion  ”  similar 
to  that  effected  in  the  physical  order,  where  there  is  no  pre¬ 
existing  germ  ?  On  the  other  hand,  that  we  are  born  again 
“  from  an  incorruptible  seed  ”  is  expressly  stated  (1  Peter  i., 
23). 

The  doctrine  of  spiritual  evolution  can,  of  course,  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  other  aspects  than  the  Christian  one.  Thus,  in 
Eastern  religious  systems  it  is  supposed  that  the  true  Atma* 
or  Universal  Self,  will  come  to  consciousness  in  each,  as  the 
result  of  a  radical  suppression  of  individualism.  This  suppres¬ 
sion  is  made  the  condition  alike  in  these  systems  and  in 
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Christianity.  But  in  the  former  it  is  considered  all-sufficient, 
the  sun  shilling  out,  as  it  were,  on  the  dispersal  of  the  clouds; 
while  the  Christian,  less  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  in. 
dividual  Ego  itself  is  an  illusion  of  a  false  consciousness,  fol¬ 
lows  another  analogy  of  nature.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  is 
externalised,  and  its  operation  is  represented  as  giving  vital 
activity  to  the  spiritual  seed,  which  is  already  the  individual 
form  and  preappointed  fuuction  in  the  divine  universal  life. 
The  best  expression,  I  think,  of  this  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Hinton ;  especially  in  the  chapters  on  “  The  Self 
and  Consciousness ”  aud  on  “Holiness,”  in  his  “Philosophy 
and  Religion.” 

Mr.  Drummond’s  argument  against  spiritual  abiogenesis  is 
clearly  directed  against  the  usual  view  of  evolution,  which 
regards  it  as  resulting  from  natural  selection,  in  the  sense  of 
mere  perpetuation  and  development  of  rudimentary  adaptations 
to  environment.  He  ignores  the  teleological  view  of  it  which 
has  the  authority  of  such  distinguished  naturalists  as  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart.  That,  in  the  spiritual  as 
in  the  physical,  would  really  mean  a  prior  involution  of  the 
principles  or  forms  to  be  successively  manifested, — that  which 
is  most  deeply  and  centrally  buried,  or  involved,  being  the 
highest  or  most  divine.  What  I  find  most  admirable  in  Mr. 
Drummond’s  book  is  his  elucidation  of  the  great  principle,  too 
little  familiar  to  even  our  best  thought,  that  in  physical  and 
spiritual  phenomena  the  very  same  laws  of  nature  are  at  work. 
I  may  observe  that  this  idea  is  also  much  insisted  upon  in  the 
writings  of  Law,  as  in  metaphysics  it  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Schelling’s  “  Identity  ”  philosophy.  Whether 
Mr.  Drummond’s  applications  of  it  to  theology  are  sus¬ 
tainable  is  of  less  importance  than  the  principle  itself, 
of  which  he  is  so  competent  an  exponent.  I  believe  his 
book  will  give  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  religious 
and  philosophical  thought.  Only  I  must  protest  against 
Mr.  Stalker’s  assumption  that  the  opinion  I  tried  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  especially  the  authors  to  whom  I  referred,  are 
Pelagian,  since  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  as 
real  a  sense  as  Mr.  Drummond,  though  not  that  of  conversion 
quite  as  he  understands  it.  As  to  myself,  however,  it  is  proper 
to  add,  not  to  sail  under  false  colours,  that  I  do  not  profess 
Christianity  in  any  doctrinal  sense  which  I  can  see  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  exclusive. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  thanking  Mr. 
Stalker  for  his  kind  mention  of  my  former  remarks,  and  for  the 
notice  of  which  he  has  thought  them  worthv, — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

_ _  '  C.  C.  M. 

LTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  one  who  has  thought  much  and  written  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  which  one  of  your  correspondents  did  me  the 
favour  to  mention,  I  would  ask  permission  to  be  allowed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  your  correspondents  are  in  imminent 
danger,  from  Mr.  Drummond’s  book,  of  erecting  the  misleading 
doctrine  of  Substantive  Regeneration. 

The  leading  point  is,  that  we  are  to  consider  regeneration  to 
be  a  spiritual  biogenesis,  according  to  the  law  of  natural  bio¬ 
genesis,  that  as  the  mineral  body  becomes  invested  with  life,  so 
the  natural  man  with  spiritual  life.  Mr.  Drummond  says,  “  The 
change  of  state  here  is  not,  as  in  physics,  a  mere  change  of  direc¬ 
tion,  the  affections  directed  to  a  new  object,  the  will  into  a  new 
channel.  The  change  involves  all  this,  but  is  something  deeper. 
It  is  a  change  of  nature,  a  regeneration,  a  passing  from  death 
into  life.” 

This  doctrine,  in  the  above  sense,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  which  teaches  a  moral  regeneration  only,  a  regeneration 
of  the  moral  nature,  and  not  of  the  nature  in  itself.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  declare  the  unregenerated  man  to  be  dead ;  but,  mark, 
they  call  to  him,  “Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.”  This  death  is 
manifestly,  therefore,  a  moral  death,  voluntarily  chosen,  and 
the  way  out  of  it  is  by  voluntarily  awaking  to  light  and  life. 
They  declare  him  to  be  in  darkness,  but  teach  this  is  the  con¬ 
demnation,  that  “light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  love 
darkness  rather  than  light and  declare,  “  He  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  in  darkness.”  The  carnal  mind,  which  is  in  enmity 
against  God,  is  not  a  substance,  or  a  nature  in  itself  that  hates 
God,  which  were  impossible ;  we  cannot  have  a  moral  substance 
of  any  kind.  Enmit}"  is  ill-will,  is  a  disposition  of  mind,  and  is 
the  minding  of  the  flesh, — viz.,  a  voluntary  committal  of  the 
mind  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  is,  therefore,  a  guilty  state 
of  mind. 


The  Scriptures  declare  that  men  require  to  he  regenerated, 
but  define  regeneration  as  “  the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God  ”  (Revised  Version)  to  be  a  washing  away  of  sins. 
Similarly,  the  passing  from  darkness  to  light  is  from  the  moral! 
darkness  of  sin,  to  the  moral  light  of  righteousness.  There  is  a/, 
new  creation,  or  a  new  creature  ;  but  it  is  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  That  the  new  creation  and  new  image  is  only 
moral,  and  not  of  the  nature  in  itself,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt 
by  St.  Peter,  when  he  writes  to  Christians  asking  them  to  he 
“  obedient  children,  not  fashioning  themselves  according  to  the 
former  lusts.”  The  members  which  have  been  yielded  unto 
iniquity  are  not  to  have  their  nature  changed,  but  are  to  ba 
yielded  unto  God. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  biogenesis.  If  the  biogenesis  is  to  be  taken 
absolutely,  to  be  rational,  we  must  pity  only,  and  never 
blame  the  sinner.  His  nature  is  dark  and  dead,  and  re¬ 
quires  to  be  changed.  The  blame  and  guilt  which  the  Bible 
lays  to  his  charge,  and  his  future  punishment,  are,  if  we  use  our 
reason,  in  the  highest  degree  irrational  and  unjust,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  biogenesis.  How  can  he  help  reject¬ 
ing  Christ  ?  Christ  is  God,  and  the  nature  of  his  mind 
is  enmity  against  God.  But,  and  if,  we  refuse  to  reason, 
then  we  have  another  bewildering  mystery  linked  to  the  mystery 
of  spiritual  biogenesis.  Again,  the  command  of  the  Bible  to 
repent,  that  is,  for  the  man  to  blame  himself  and  justify  God,  is 
honestly  impossible.  So  that  the  tendency  of  tbis  doctrine  is 
either  to  produce  h}'pocrisy,  universalism,  or  atheism. 

Turn  we  now  to  Scriptural  teaching,  and  instead  of  mystery 
linked  to  mystery,  all  is  intelligible.  Our  primitive  creation  in 
Adam  placed  us  in  purpose  already  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  ;  but 
in  him  we  fell,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  have  given  our 
faculties  to  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  instead  of  the 
kingdom  of  light.  It  is  not  our  nature  in  itself  of  which  the 
Bible  complains,  but  the  wrong  use  to  which  we  have  put  it. 
We  have  established  psychical  affiliations  with  wrong  and  worth¬ 
less  interests,  instead  of  with  the  right  and  infinitely  valuable- 
interests  of  God.  It  is  the  affiliations  that  must  be  changed, 
and  not  the  nature.  We  must  repent,  change  our  minds,  must 
make  to  ourselves  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit;  and  God 
makes  them,  by  furnishing  us  with  all  the  moral  suasion,  by  his 
truth  and  his  Spirit,  necessary  to  accomplish  these  things.  By 
liis  Spirit  be  also  washes  our  nature  from  the  roots  of  wrong" 
affiliations,  but  does  not  change  the  Datnre.  Moreover,  he- 
abides  in  us,  not  incarnate,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
biogenesis  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  unadvised  thing  to  say, — 
there  has  been  but  one  Incarnation),  but  as  a  personal  being,, 
evermore  essentially  himself,  and  evermore  holding  personal  and 
moral  converse  with  the  soul.  The  union,  moreover,  of  “  one- 
spirit  with  the  Lord”  is  not  substantive,  but  moral;  we  can 
break  it,  can  grieve  or  resist  the  gentle  guest  whose  presence 
hallows  and  sanctifies  our  nature,  and  confers  on  us  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  light  of  Scripture,, 
of  true  moral  science,  and  of  right  reason,  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  biogenesis,  according  to  the  natural 
law  of  biogenesis  (except  as  a  beautiful  parable),  comes  entirely 
to  the  ground. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Woods  SiiYTii. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Drummond’s  work  on  “Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,”  hut  I  wish  to  mention  that  I  am 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  The  Scientific  Bases  of  Faith  ” 
(Macmillan,  1873),  which  treats  of  the  same  class  of  subjects. 
I  there  maintain  that  evolution  is  true,  and  that  the  infallibility 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  an  untenable  doctrine ;  but  that  the 
new  ideas  about  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  man  form  a  better 
basis  than  the  old  for  Christian  theology,  understanding  by  this 
latter  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Atonement,  eternal  life,  and  a  final  general  restoration.  The 
work  was  reviewed  in  the  Spectator  soon  after  it  was  published. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  ’  Joseph  Joiix  Mdrpuy. 

Old  Forge,  Dunmurry,  County  Antrim,  August  3 rd. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Pigeon¬ 
shooting  Bill  is  instructive  in  respect  of  the  arguments  adduced 
both  against  and  for  the  measure.  One  noble  lord  said  the  shooting 
of  pigeons  for  sport  was  no  more  cruel  than  the  shooting  of 
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pheasants  at  the  end  of  a  covert ;  another,  that  it  was  less  cruel 
than  the  driving  of  grouse.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  said  in  reply 
he  could  only  defend  these  customs  as  the  moans  of  killing 
animals  for  food  which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  Would 
he  say  the  same  of  fox-hunting,  or  of  the  chase  of  the  deer  ? 
The  latter  animal  is  an  article  of  food,  but  is  there  no  other  way 
of  securing  it  than  by  the  torture  of  a  stag-hunt,  or  even  by  the 
less  objectionable  method  of  stalking  ?  It  is  as  well  to  confess 
the  truth  at  once, — that  the  charm  iu  these  things  is  simply  the 
sport,  and  to  meet  honestly  the  question  which  is  sure  sooner  or 
later,  as  genuine  civilisation  advances,  to  find  a  wide  and  eager 
discussion.  Do  such  pursuits  savour  of  humanity  and  refine¬ 
ment,  or  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  ?  Nor  am  I  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  this.  You,  Sir,  have  anticipated  me,  in  the  high 
probability  that  much  of  the  brutality  prevalent  among  the  lower 
classes  is  due  to  the  sporting  practices  of  their  superiors. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  _ ‘ _  B.  P.  P. 

ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  little  illustration  of  canine  intelligence  shown  by  my 
colley,  “  Dido,”  may  be  added  to  those  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  Spectator.  The  dog  was  lying  on  the  floor,  in  a  room  in 
which  I  was  preparing  to  go  out.  An  old  servant  was  present, 
and  when  I  had  given  her  directions  about  an  errand  on  which 
she  was  going,  I  said,  “  You  will  take  ‘  Dido  ’  with  you  ?”  She 
assented,  and  the  dog  directly  got  up  to  follow  her  down-stairs. 
I  then  remembered  that  I  should  want  a  cab;  so  I  asked  the 
servant  to  send  one,  and  not  to  leave  the  house  till  I  rang  the 
bell.  On  her  leaving  the  room,  “Dido  ”  resumed  her  quiet  attitude 
on  the  floor,  with  her  nose  to  the  carpet.  In  rather  less  than 
ten  minutes  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  dog  at  once  sprang  up  and 
ran  down-stairs  to  join  her  companion.  I  had  not  spoken  a 
word  after  asking  the  servant  to  wait  for  the  bell.  Was  this 
word-reading,  or  voice-reading,  or  thought-reading  P — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  S.  E.  De  Morgan. 

THE  WOLD  “CHAP.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  account  of  the  material  brought  for  the  building 
of  Solomon’s  Temple,  it  is  said: — “Beside  what  the  chapmen 
brought.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Warrington,  August  18 th.  A.  Mackie. 


“A  SOLDIER’S  LIFE  &  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.” 

[To  tee  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  review  (4th  inst.)  of  the  above  work,  a  remark  is 
made  about  “corroboration”  of  what  a  captain  of  the  24<th 
Regiment,  who  marched  out  with  the  General’s  force  from 
Isandhlwana,  on  January  22nd,  1879,  said  : — “  Neither  Lord 
Chelmsford  nor  his  Staff  left  any  orders,  but  that,  when  miles 
away  from  the  camp,  Lord  Chelmsford  asked  what  orders  had 
been  left  for  Colonel  Pullcine.”  If  the  matter  be  of  any  interest 
to  your  readers,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  corroboration,  which 
has  but  lately  come  to  my  kuowledge. 

On  January  27th,  1879,  the  Editor  of  the  Natal  Witness  wrote 
to  Colonel  Crealock,  Lord  Chelmsford’s  Military  Secretary, 
asking  (amongst  other  queries),  about  the  General’s  orders  ;  to 
which  Colonel  Crealock  replied, — “No  written  orders  or  spoken 
orders  by  General  were  issued ;  Colonel  Gfj  n  gave  Lis  own 
orders.” — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  Durnpord,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Bothamsted  Lodge,  St.  Alban's,  August  18 th. 


P  O  ETK  Y. 

“ACROSS  THE  ESTUARY,  SOUTH  DEVON.” 
Vague  sounds  are  stirriug  in  the  outer  world, 
Which  wake  an  echo  in  the  world  within  me  ; 

The  frowning  mists  across  the  valley  hurled 
To  saddened  musings  byT  the  casement  win  me  : 
And  on  my  rushing  thoughts  are  borne  along 
The  waves  of  sudden  and  unpurposed  song. 

But  now,  the  Sun  painted  in  artist-splendour 
The  varied  outlines  of  the  sea  and  shore ; 

The  sloping  woods  were  bathed  in  hues  so  tender. 
That  master’s  canvas  ne’er  such  glories  wore; 

Yet  where  enrobed  in  purple  gold  shone  they, 

Now  spreads  a  monotone  of  lifeless  gray. 


The  great  Enchanter’s  momentary  wand 
Darkens  the  landscape  and  the  mind  as  one ; 

The  headlands  face  me  o’er  the  bay  beyond 
Robbed  both  of  us  together  of  our  sun  ; 

And  out  of  unguessed  caverns  creeps  the  rain, 

To  touch  the  spirit  with  a  nameless  pain. 

Yon  white  and  flickering  sail,  which  flashed  but  now 
Across  the  bright  waves  blue  as  Brenda’s  eyes, 

Droops  wet  and  wearied  o’er  the  vessel’s  prow 
On  hueless  wastes  caught  by  a  swift  surprise. 

Which  clouds  engendered  of  the  vaporous  sea 
Bring  o’er  the  startled  scene  to  master  me. 

Like  beacons  on  the  world’s  uncertain  course. 

Fair  homes  set  gem-like  in  the  further  trees 
Seemed  whispering  of  untired  Love’s  quiet  force, 

A  silver  girdle  linking  ours  to  these ; 

And  for  Home’s  message  to  that  shore  from  this. 

The  lapping  waters  bore  a  greeting  kiss. 

But  now — and  so  but  now — Life  seemed  to  wear 
High  purpose  for  a  marriage-robe  of  power, 

And  all  her  pulses  and  her  will  to  share 
The  sun-enkindlcd  promise  of  the  hour ; 

Till,  as  the  mist  wraps  the  far  shore  from  view. 

It  falls  as  heavy  on  my  spirit  too. 

Is  this,  then,  Life?  its  pledges  sharply  broken. 

Even  at  their  fairest  and  most  golden  link; 

Do  they  the  fate  of  rosy  dreams  betoken, 

Those  emerald  ripples  turned  to  sullen  ink  ? 

And  were  it  wiser  anchorless  to  roam, 

Than  nail  high  hopes  to  the  frail  walls  of  Home  ? 

Off  with  such  burrs  of  thought !  the  very  spell 
Which  bids  me  throw  these  fancies  on  the  page 
Awakes  new  chords  and  brighter  songs  to  swell 
The  happy  burden  of  on-coming  age. 

And  Cloudland’s  fretful  shapes  to  soar  above 
To  the  fixed  firmament  of  God  and  Love. 

Out  and  beyond  the  steady  light  is  shining, 

Which  from  the  steady  heart  no  mist  can  veil, 

Bright  beyond  man’s  divinest  of  divining, 

Where  all  his  mists  of  thought  must  melt  and  fail. 
And,  as  e’en  now  the  clouds  roll  off  the  shore, 

Obscure  the  homes  of  promise  nevermore. 

Portlemoutli,  August  18th.  Herman  Meriyale. 


B  O  O  Iv  S. 

— ♦ — 

HORJE  PETRIN2E* 

There  is  hardly,  we  think,  enough  that  is  new  in  this  book  to 
have  justified  its  publication  in  its  present  form,  so  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Howson’s  lectures  on  “  The  Evidential 
Value  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  a  work  which  contains  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  substance  of  this  little  volume. 
Especially  are  we  disappointed  in  not  finding  in  it  any  such 
discussion  as  we  should  have  expected  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  for  which  this  was  clearly  the  place- 
We  are  far,  however,  from  sayiDg  that  this  little  treatise  is 
valueless.  To  those  who  have  not  read  the  book  published  last 
year,  it  will  appear  of  considerable  interest.  But  the  title  sug¬ 
gests  more  than  the  book  actually  performs.  Moreover,  there 
are  passages  in  this  little  book  which  look  like  what  Lord 
Wemyss  spoke  of  the  other  day,  in  relation  to  a  resolution  of  his 
own,  as  mere  “  padding,”— the  following,  for  instance,  on  the 
fifteen  days  spent  by  St.  Paul  with  St.  Peter,  on  St.  Paul’s  first 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion  : — 

“  it  is  remarkable  that  by  those  who  have  meditated  and  written 
carefully  on  Holy  Scripture  so  little  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  fort¬ 
night  spent  together  by  these  two  apostolic  men.  Hardly  any  period 
of  the  same  duration  can  be  named  more  full  of  interest  and  more 
suggestive  of  thought.  The  exact  specifying  of  ‘fifteen  days’  has 
something  in  it  to  attract  attention.  It  reminds  us  of  that  specify¬ 
ing  of  ‘  seven  days  ’  which  we  find  more  than  once,  and  in  connection 
with  very  various  places,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Probably  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  spent  two  Sundays  together,  joining  with  other 
Christians  on  those  days  in  prayer  and  in  ‘  the  breaking  of  bread.’ 
But  it  is  the  personal  communion  of  the  two  men,  and  the  influence 
exerted  by  each  upon  the  other,  to  which  our  attention  is,  under  pu 

*  Horoi  Pttrince ;  or,  Studies  in  the  Life  oj  Sf.  Peter.  By  J.  S.  Howson,  Dj 
Dean  of  Chester.  London  ;  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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sent  circumstances,  chiefly  directed.  Peter  would  discourse  of  his 
Master  and  of  the  things  of  which  he  had  had  a  loving  and  living  ex¬ 
perience  ;  he  would  speak  of  Galilee  and  of  the  Resurrection  :  and 
perhaps  we  may  trace  the  effects  of  these  days  in  St.  Paul’s  mention 
of  Galilee,  when  preaching  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  in  his  manner 
of  writing  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  Resurrection.  Certainly 
he  seems  to  speak  of  himself  in  this  matter  as  having  been  destitute 
of  a  privilege  w’bich  ‘  Cephas  ’  and  others  had  possessed.  ‘  Last  of 
all  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time.’  And,  to 
turn  to  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  to  speculate  upon  the  permanent 
results  which  may  have  been  produced  in  St.  Peter  by  this  precious 
time  of  close  companionship  with  St.  Paul,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  theological  training  of  the  latter,  his  strong  logical 
faculty,  his  intimate  ‘revelations  ’  in  the  Gospel,  may  have  had  their 
effect,  ever  afterwards,  in  the  teaching  of  the  former  ?  Divine  in¬ 
spiration  made  use  of  such  opportunities,  as  of  other  opportunities. 
By  certain  destructive  critics  the  resemblance  of  St.  Peter’s  teaching 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  some  of  his  epistles 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  suspicious  fact.  What  if,  through  the 
natural  consequences  of  this  memorable  companionship  at  Jerusalem, 
vague  suspicion  of  fraud  is  turned  into  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  ?” 

Why  has  the  exact  specifying  of  fifteen  days  something  in  it 
to  attract  attention  ?  And  why  does  it  remind  us  of  the  exact 
specifying  of  “  seven  ”  days,  more  than  any  specified  period 
of  days  would  remind  us  of  any  other  exact  specifying  of 
days,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times  ?  This  is  the 
kind  of  remark  which,  by  its  laborious  and  unmeaning  emphasis, 
injures  writings  on  evidence.  And  as  for  the  “  may-have-beens  ” 
and  “  what-ifs  ”  in  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  one  is  forced 
to  say  that  evidence  which  consists  in  “may-have-beens”  and 
■“  what-ifs  ”  is  not  evidence  at  all.  However,  this  is  one  of  the 
weakest  pages  which  Dr.  Howson’s  little  book  contains,  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  very  few  of  the  160  pages  or  so  which  we 
find  in  it  are  nearly  as  empty  of  substance  as  this.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  swelled  the  little  volume  with  even  a 
few  pages  as  feeble  and  helpless  as  the  passage  we  have  just 
extracted. 

As  a  specimen  of  better  work,  where  Dr.  Howson  points  out  a 
real,  though  only  a  latent  and  quite  unconscious  connection 
between  the  incidents  in  the  Gospel  which  specially  affected  St. 
Peter,  and  his  teaching  and  action  after  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  we  may  take  the  following  remarks  of  Dean 
Howson  on  the  adaptation  of  the  Galilean  training  of  St.  Peter 
to  produce  the  teaching  which  we  find  in  his  First  Epistle,  and 
to  produce  also  the  most  original  part  of  his  apostolic  policy  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  : — 


“  The  miracle  of  the  coin  in  the  fish’s  mouth  is  unique  in  its 
nature,  and  it  is  connected,  by  all  the  features  of  a  most  marked  indi¬ 
viduality,  with  this  Apostle.  Those  who  l-eceived  the  customary 
•tribute  money  for  the  Temple  ‘came  to  Peter  and  said,  Doth  not 
your  master  pay  the  tribute  ?’  And  Peter,  with  his  usual  impetuous 
haste,  answered  ‘Yes.’  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  his 
Master  should  be  thought  defective  in  regard  to  any  religious  and 
loyal  duty.  But  ‘  when  Peter  was  come  into  the  house,  Jesus  pre¬ 
vented  him.’  This  singles  him  out  from  among  the  rest ;  and  still 
more  is  such  the  effect  of  the  concluding  words,  ‘  Take  the  piece  of 
money,  and  give  it  unto  them  for  Me  and  thee.’  It  would  be  well 
worth  while,  if  general  edification  were  our  purpose,  to  dwell  on  all 
the  instruction  contained  in  the  remarkable  words  addressed  by  Christ 
to  Peter  on  this  occasion,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he 
was  Lord  of  the  Temple,  and  the  injunction,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  placing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  ignorant.  But  another  part  of  the  instruction  is  more  in  point 
lere.  The  duty  of  paying  tribute,  whether  secular  or  religious,  is 
most  clearly  inculcated  in  the  story  of  this  miracle.  Now  St.  Peter 
not  only  says  in  his  First  Epistle,  ‘  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord’s  sake;  honour  all  men;  honour  the 
king ;’  but  he  adds  that  we  are  to  do  this  ‘  as  being  free,’  and  yet  not 
using  our  freedom  so  as  to  do  harm.  And  Christ  said  to  his  Apostle 
by  the  side  of  the  lake,  ‘Then  are  the  children  free;  notwithstanding, 
lest  we  should  offend  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook.’  Can 
we  fail  to  see  in  this  part  of  the  epistle  a  reflection  of  the  Lord’s 
■Galilean  teaching,  especially  when  we  remember  the  words  that  were 
spoken  in  Peter’s  hearing  on  another  occasion,  ‘  Render  to  Ctesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s  ?’  And 
if  incidents  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  elements  of  power¬ 
ful  training  for  this  Apostle’s  future  life,  we  can  still  more  definitely 
localise  sacred  influence  of  this  kind  in  the  city  of  Capernaum.  This 
was  the  Lord's  ‘  own  city.’  It  also  became  the  home  of  St.  Peter.  If 
we  place  these  two  facts  together,  they  give  to  us  a  result  full  of 
meaning.  Let  us  briefly  employ  two  miracles  to  illustrate  this 
general  statement.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  centurion  whose 
servant  was  healed  at  Capernaum  without  calling  to  mind  another 
centurion  with  whom  Peter,  a  few  years  afterwards,  was  in  close 
intercourse  at  C'aosarea.  The  admirable  character  of  the  two  men 
must  have  left  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  his  mind. 
The  testimony,  too,  of  the  Jews  was  remarkably  similar  in  the  two 
cases.  In  the  former  instance  they  besought  the  Lord  earnestly  that 
he  would  grant  the  centurion’s  request,  ‘  saying  that  be  was  worthy 
for  whom  be  should  do  this  :  for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath 
built  us  a  synagogue.’  In  the  latter  instance  the  messengers  who 
■come  from  Cmsarea  to  Joppa  bear  testimony  to  Peter  that  Cornelius 
is  a  just  man,  and  one  that  feareth  God,  and  of  good  report  among 
all  the  nation  of  the  Jews.’  Nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  prepare 


Peter  for  the  work  which  he  was  destiued  to  do  afterwards  at 
Caesarea  than  the  occurrence  which  took  place  at  Capernaum.  He 
had  heard  his  Lord  say  of  a  heathen  soldier  that  he  had  not  ‘found 
so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,’  and  that  ‘  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  Such  words  must  have  found  a 
lodging  among  Peter’s  thoughts,  though  they  waited  long  before  he 
was  conscious  of  their  full  power.  The  silent  loosening  of  prejudice 
is  often  imperceptible  to  the  prejudiced  mind  itself.” 

That,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  genuine  criticism.  It  brings  out  the 
connection  between  St.  Peter’s  early  and  his  later  life,  in  cases 
where  there  was  evidently  no  conscious  reference  in  the  mind  of 
the  later  writer  to  the  words  of  the  earlier  writing,  though  we 
canpiardly  think  it  possible  that  St.  Peter  would  have  written  or 
acted  as  he  did  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  if  he  had  not  passed 
through  the  earlier  experiences  to  which  the  Dean  of  Chester 
refers  us. 

To  take  another  illustration  of  the  same  harmony  between 
St.  Peter’s  memory  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  his  own  sub¬ 
sequent  teaching,  Dean  Howson  holds  that  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle,  “  All  of  you  be  subject  one 
to  another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility,”  translated  in  the 
Revised  Version,  “  Tea,  all  of  you,  gird  yourselves  with  humility 
to  serve  one  another,”  embodies  an  implicit  and  unconscious 
reference  to  Christ’s  action  in  girding  himself  with  a  towel  and 
washing  the  disciples’  feet  at  the  Last  Supper,  though  the  word 
used  by  St.  Peter  is  a  word  implying  (as  it  ought  to  imply)  a 
much  more  constant  and  habitual  wearing  of  humility,  than  the 
word  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  implies  in  relation  to  the  towel  with 
which  our  Lord  performed  the  temporary  office  of  washing  the 
Disciples’  feet:  — 

“  The  word  used  in  this  latter  phrase  is  very  singular.  The  use 
of  any  word  describing  ‘  clothing  ’  would  hardly  be  expected  in 
describing  humility.  Unless  some  special  thought  were  in  the 
writer’s  mind,  humility  would  more  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  an 
inner  growth  of  grace  in  the  heart,  as,  indeed,  it  is  elsewhere  spoken 
of  in  this  very  epistle,  where  we  read  of  ‘  that  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.’  But  the 
word  itself  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  singular.  It  denotes  a 
servile  garment  purposely  employed  for  a  menial  task — an  article  of 
dress  adapted  and  fastened  on  for  the  occasion.  Even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  St.  Peter  could  have 
written  this  without  remembering  how  the  Lord  washed  his  disciples’ 
feet,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  and  specially  to  Peter  him¬ 
self.  If  any  reader  of  these  pages  had  been  Peter,  could  he  have 
written  it  without  this  recollection  ?  The  Lord  put  on  a  servile 
garment  for  the  occasion — he  ‘  girded  himself  ’  before  he  addressed 
himself  to  that  menial,  gracious  task,  which  was  a  parable  in  action 
never  to  be  forgotten.  This  being  so,  how  much  force,  how  much 
life,  is  given  to  St.  Peter’s  admonition  !  When  his  words  come  to  us 
loaded  with  this  loving,  overwhelming  remembrance,  they  bring  to 
us  all  the  weight  of  what  our  Saviour  did  and  said  on  that  sacred 
evening  before  the  Crucifixion.” 

These  are  instances  of  the  value  of  tliis  little  book,  but  we  must 
say  that  if  Dean  Howson  had  given  us  less  repetition  of  what 
he  published  last  year  on  The  Evidential  Value  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  more  careful  criticism  of  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter, 
especially  of  the  Second,  on  which,  though  he  appears  to  incline 
to  its  genuineness,  he  saj's  hardly  anything,  we  should  have 
thought  the  book  a  great  deal  more  appropriate  to  the  title 
given  to  it,  and  more  worthy  of  the  Dean’s  critical  reputation. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  such 
fragments  of  criticism  of  the  two  epistles  as  we  do 
get.  Take  the  criticism  on  the  question  whether  the 
Babylon  of  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  is  the  true  Babylon,  or 
the  metaphorical  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse, — in  short,  Rome- 
Dean  Howson  quotes  the  dedication,— “  Peter,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion, 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,”  and 
remarks  upon  it  thus  : — 

“  Now,  in  approaching  the  question,  on  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  whether  it  was  really  the  literal  Eastern  Babylon,  or  the 
great  city  of  the  West  described  under  an  allegorical  name,  from 
which  St.  Peter  sent  this  letter,  we  have  a  strong  primd  facie  argu¬ 
ment,  in  the  geographical  order  in  which  at  the  outset  he  ranges  the 
Churches  addressed  by  him.  He  begins  with  the  north  and  sweeps 
round  to  the  west.  This  would  be  quite  unnatural  in  the  case  of  one 
who  was  writing  from  a  city  of  the  West ;  but  it  would  be  an  easy 
and  obvious  order  to  follow,  when  writing  from  a  city  of  the  East  to 
residents  in  the  provinces  distributed  accordirg  to  this  succession. 
This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  somewhat  trivial  argument ;  but  it  is 
really  a  strong  one,  because  it  rests  on  an  obvious  naturalness  in  the 
style  of  writing.” 

Now,  uo  argument  can  be  weaker  than  this.  Whether  a  writer 
who  writes  from  the  east  or  from  the  west  would  find  it  more 
natural  to  begin  with  the  north,  and  sweep  round  to  the  west, 
must  depend,  wholly,  surely,  on  the  natural  bias  of  his  own 
mind.  Some  would  think  of  the  more  distant  Churches  first 
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and  of  the  nearer  last,  others  would  thiuk  of  the  nearer  first 
and  the  more  distant  last ;  hut  who  can  say  which  would  be  the 
more  natural  to  any  given  writer,  unless  he  had  before  him  a 
very  great  number  of  instances  of  the  usual  leaning  of  that 
writer’s  sentiment  in  matters  of  this  kind  ?  That  argu¬ 
ment  seems  to  us  to  come  to  nothing.  The  next  passage 
has  more  force  ia  it.  It  refers  to  the  closing  verses 
of  the  First  Epistle, — namely,  “  By  Sylvanus,  our  faithful 
brother,  as  I  account  him,  I  have  written  unto  you  briefly, 
exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  : 
stand  ye  fast  therein.  She  that  is  iu  Babylon  elect  together 
with  you,  saluteth  you.  And  so  doth  Mark,  my  son.  Salute 
one  another  with  a  kiss  of  love.  Peace  be  unto  3'ou  all  that 
are  in  Christ.”  On  this  the  Dean  writes 

“  A  still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  word  1  Babylon’  in  this  verso  is  the  fact  that  an  allegorical 
interpretation  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  the  passage,  and  of  the  whole  epistle.  Silvanus  is  a  literal  mes¬ 
senger,  definitely  described  by  his  true  name.  We  should  expect 
the  same  kind  of  language  to  be  used  of  the  place  of  writing.  The 
epistle,  too,  deals  with  doctrinal  statements  and  practical  exhorta¬ 
tions,  and  is  altogether  destitute  of  that  mystical  character  which 
makes  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  so  evidently  natural  in  the 
Apocalypse.” 

This  is  strong,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  as  St.  Jolm,  who  was  St. 
Peter’s  great  friend,  habitually  speaks  of  Borne  in  the  Apocalypse 
as  Babylon,  St.  Peter  may  well  have  contracted  from  him — even 
if  he  did  not  know  the  Apocalypse — the  habit  of  giving  to 
Borne  this  name,  especially  in  close  .  contrast  with  “  the 
elect.”  We  should  have  supposed  ourselves  that  a  great 
deal  must  depend  on  the  criticism  of  tbe  Second  Epistle,  which, 
if  it  be  attributable  to  St.  Peter,  would  tend  to  give  consider¬ 
able  support  to  the  notion  that  St.  Peter  had  adopted 
a  good  deal  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
two  Epistles,  taken  together  at  all  events,  would,  if  they 
were  from  the  same  writer,  suggest  a  familiarity,  if  not 
with  the  Apocalypse  itself,  at  least  with  usages  of 
speech  which,  though  among  the  quieter  and  simpler 
phrases  of  that  imaginative  book,  are  still  very  characteristic 
of  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  First  Epistle  there  is  the  passage 
(v.,  8)  “  your  adversary  the  Devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,”  with  the  intimatiou 
following  it  that  these  trials  can  last  but  “  a  little  while,”  which 
at  once  suggests  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  (xii.,  12), — “  the 
Devil  is  gone  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath,  knowing  that 
he  hath  hut  a  short  time.”  Iu  the  Second  Epistle,  there  is  the 
passage  (ii.,  4)  about  angels  committed  to  “  pits  of  darkness,” 
which  directly  suggests  the  Apocalypse ;  the  passage  (iii.,  8) 
about  a  thousand  years  being  but  as  one  day,  which,  though 
it  may  recall  the  90th  psalm  in  the  first  place,  has  also> 
as  it  seems,  a  secondary  reference  to  the  thousand  years 
of  the  Apocalyptic  vision;  the  passage  about  “the  new 
heavens  aud  the  new  earth,”  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
old,  which  directly  suggests  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse 
(xxi.,  1)  ;  and  the  passage  about  the  “  day  star  rising 
in  your  hearts”  (i.,  20),  which,  again,  suggests  the  morn¬ 
ing  star  of  the  Apocalypse  (xxii.,  16).  Our  own  judgment, 
then,  would  be  that  if  both  these  Epistles  proceeded  from  tbe 
same  band,  it  might  well  be  that  Babylon,  in  tbe  First  Epistle, 
was  used  by  St.  Peter  in  the  sense  of  St.  John,  since  the  two 
Epistles  together  distinctly  suggest  a  certain  amount  of 
familiarity  in  the  writer  with  the  usages  of  language  iu  the 
Ajjocalypse.  But  whether  the  most  sober  criticism  would  or 
would  not  attribute  the  Second  Epistle  to  St.  Peter,  the 
present  writer  would  uot  like  at  present  to  express  any 
opinion.  If  it  would,  the  Second  Epistle  would  he  a 
signal  illustration  of  the  influence  of  St.  John’s  richer  im¬ 
agination  on  his  friend’s  mind.  If  it  would  not,  then  pro¬ 
bably  Babylon  in  the  First  Epistle  ought  to  be  accepted  in  its 
literal  sense,  as  the  name  of  the  great  Eastern  city.  These  are 
matters  of  which  we  earnestly  wish  that  Dean  Ilowson  had 
given  us  a  more  elaborate  study. 

ANOTHER  BIOGBAMIY  OF  PENN* 

No  one  would  say,  after  reading  tbe  works  published  by  Dr. 
Stoughton,  including  bis,  iu  many  respects,  excellent  volumes 
on  Religion  in  England  from  the  Opening  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  that  he  is  profound, 
or  even  profoundly  erudite,  either  as  a  historian  or  a  theologian. 
He  strikes  one  rather  as,  in  the  Emersonian  sense,  a  reporter, 

*  William  Pear,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Jolm  Stoughton,  D  D. 
London  ;  Ilodder  and  Stoughton.  1883. 


though  a  very  agreeable  and  even  skilful  reporter.  He  can 
read  the  ordinarily  available  literature  on  any  subject  in  which 
he  is  interested,  and  make  a  very  readable  precis  of  it.  A 
Nonconformist,  with  much  sympathy  for  Nonconformists  iu  their 
historical  struggles,  his  reading  has  been  far  too  catholic  to  allow 
his  writing  to  degenerate  into  bitterness.  His  style  may  not  reach 
the  high  amenity  that  has  marked  some  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  artistic  utterances  of  that  other  literary  Congregationalist, 
Dr.  Allon ;  yet,  in  his  latest  writings,  Nonconformity,  in  the 
partisan  sense,  is  a  pleasant  though  quite  decided  aroma,  rather 
than  anything  else.  Dr.  Stoughton’s  Life  of  the  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  published  in  connection  with  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  landing  in  America,  is  deserving  of  notice 
even  quite  as  much  for  the  writer’s  sake  as  for  Penn’s.  It  was, 
of  course,  hardly  possible  for  Dr.  Stoughton  to  bring  to  light 
facts  hearing  on  Penn’s  life  that  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Clarkson  and  Hepworth  Dixon  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  of  the  various  historians  of  Penn  and  Pennsylvania  in 
America  itself.  He  has,  however,  come  across  and  utilised 
some  unpublished  correspondence ;  and  a  visit  he  paid  to 
the  United  States  ten  years  ago,  and  inquiries  he  made 
there,  have  evidently  helped  him  much,  by  freshening  and 
mellowing  his  views.  But  if  Dr.  Stoughton  has  little 
that  is  positively  new  to  tell  ns  of  Penn,  his  repetition 
of  the  old  story  is  excellent  in  spirit  and  tone.  His  style 
is,  however,  somewhat  unequal.  Is  there  uot  the  ring  of  the 
pulpit,  if  not  of  the  platform  of  the  Sunday-school  “  social 
meeting,”  in  this  account  of  Penn’s  birth  ? — “In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  October  14th,  1644,  a  little  boy  was  born  in  the  court 
adjoining  London  Wall,  filling  the  house  with  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness.”  What  can  we  say  of  the  “  little  hoy,”  or  “  filling  the 
house  with  joy  and  gladness,”  hut  that  it  is  literary  “  gag  ”  ? 
Take,  agaiD,  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  this  : — “  In  review¬ 
ing  the  history  of  religious  opinion,  surely  we  should  appreciate 
whatever  may  be  true  and  good  in  forms  of  conviction  and 
feeling  which  we  are  far  from  adopting  entirely  as  our  own.  It 
is  not  requisite  that  people  should  he  Boman  Catholics  in  order 
to  see  what  was  beautiful  in  the  character  of  Francis  of  Assisi, 
or  Lutherans  to  see  what  was  grand  in  the  Saxon  reformer,  or 
Quakers  to  see  what  was  profoundly  spiritual  in  the  founder  of 
the  Society.”  How  very  true,  hut  then  how  very  common¬ 
place  !  Besides,  why  should  Dr.  Stoughton  adojut  a  half- 
apologetic  tone  in  defending  catholicity  of  view,  at  least  in 
days  like  the  present,  when  we  are  tolerant  enough  to 
have  satisfied  even  Jacobi,  who  contended  that  true  tolerance 
consists  in  our  being  tolerant  of  each  other’s  intolerance.  On 
the  other  hand,  take  this,  on  Giulielma  Maria,  Penn’s  first  wife, 
who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  as  charming  as  she  was  pious 
and  refined  : — “  A  portrait  of  her  exists,  in  which  she  appears 
with  sweet  face,  light  hair,  a  little  black  hood,  a  white  kerchief, 
a  deep,  graceful  stomacher,  a  silken  dress  with  short  sleeves, 
and  delicate  hands,  the  whole  realising  Charles  Lamb’s  ideal  of 
‘the  shining  ones.’”  As  a  sketch,  conceived  in  Burns’s  spirit 
—and  a  better  spirit  there  cannot  he— of  “  gently  scanning  your 
brother-man,”  still  gentlier,  sister-woman— this  is  perfect,  and 
nothing  could  he  happier  than  the  introduction  of  Lamb’s 
ideal.  It  somehow  recalls  the  only  two  genuinely  poetical  lines 
in  Hobbes’s  version  of  Homer,  those  which  describe  the  infant 
Astyanax  at  the  scene  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andro¬ 
mache,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Iliad:  — 

“And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 
His  beautiful  and  shining  golden  head.” 

But  it  would  be  alike  uncharitable  and  unfair  to  suggest  that 
the  felicity  of  Dr.  Stoughton’s  description  is,  like  Hobbes’s, 
but  a  lucky  accideut. 

In  once  more  championing  Penn,  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
James  II.,  against  the  attacks  of  Macaulay  and  smaller  critics, 
Dr.  Stoughton  displays  much  judgment.  He  is  thoroughly  im¬ 
partial.  While  he  shows  the  absolute  absurdity  of  explaining 
Penn’s  conduct  at  a  crisis  iu  the  history  of  British  liberties, 
alike  political  and  religious,  by  the  theory  that  he  was  a  Jesuit, 
while  he  demonstrates  that  it  must  have  been  George,  not  William, 
Penn,  that  played  “  the  broker  lackey  ”  in  the  scandalous  Court 
transactions  in  which  both  the  Maids  of  Honour  and  “  the  maids 
of  Taunton”  were  mixed  up,  he  allows  that  to  say  the  least,  his 
hero  may  have  been  imprudent  in  his  interference  between 
James  and  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The 
truth,  no  doubt,  is  that  Macaulay  was  as  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  Penn’s  character,  with  its  mysticism,  its  inward¬ 
ness,  its  tenacity  of  purpose  dissociated  from  dogmatic 
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fanaticism,  as  Penn’s  own  father,  the  irascible  Admiral.  Penn, 
indeed,  predicted  his  own  fate,  if  he  did  not  reveal  his  own 
character  and  creed,  when,  in  1678,  he  pleaded  before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
Quakers  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath,  with 
a  view  to  their  sharing  in  the  relief  then  proposed  to  be  granted  to 
English  Dissenters.  “  Eeading,  travel,  and  observation,”  he 
then  said,  “  made  the  religion  of  my  education  the  religion  of 
my  judgment.  My  alteration  has  brought  none  to  that  belief  ; 
and  though  the  posture  I  am  in  may  seem  odd  or  strange  to 
you,  yet  I  am  conscientious  ;  and  till  you  know  me  better,  I  hope 
your  charity  will  call  it  rather  my  unhappiness  than  my 
crime.”  Penn  was  a  sincere  Friend  and  mystic;  what  he 
did,  still  more  what  he  wished  to  do,  for  Fox  and  other 
of  the  brethren,  and  his  own  family  ostracism,  sufficiently 
prove  this.  But  study  and  travel,  while  they  left  the 
religion  of  Penn’s  judgment  substantially  the  same  as  the 
religion  of  his  “  conversion,”  seem  to  have  rubbed  off  fanaticism 
to  a  remarkable,  if  not  incalculable,  extent ;  he  was  a  mystic, 
perhaps,  much  as  Carlyle  was,  or  at  least  as  he  wished  his  wife 
to  be  when  he  wrote  her,  with  almost  grotesque  intensity,  “  Be 
a  mystic,  dearest.”  Penn  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  fanatical 
devotee  of  perfect  freedom  of  conscience,  much  as  the  late 
Dean  Stanley  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  fanatical  devotee 
of  latitudinarianism.  Although  the  ruling  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  formulating  their  final  scheme  of  religious 
toleration,  drew  the  line  at  Christianity,  and  so  fell  short  of 
the  religious  fearlessness  of  the  charter-makers  of  Rhode 
Island,  Penn  as  Proprietor  took  different  and  higher  ground- 
in  one  of  his  letters — if  Dr.  Stoughton  has  noticed  this 
letter,  the  fact  has  escaped  us — he  said,  “  I  went  thither  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind  that  should  go 
thither,  more  especially  those  of  my  own  profession ;  not  that  I 
would  lessen  the  civil  liberties  of  others  because  of  their  per¬ 
suasion,  birt  screen  and  defend  our  own  from  any  infringement  on 
that  account.”  It  is  at  least  possible  that  when  Penn  returned 
from  America  to  England,  he  sought  to  turn  James’s  Roman 
Catholicism  and  personal  liking  for  himself  to  good  account,  by 
securing  through  them  a  victory  for  perfect  toleration.  If 
instead  of  James  becoming  his  tool,  he  became  James's,  that 
should  surely  be  considered,  in  his  own  words,  as  his  unhappi¬ 
ness,  rather  than  his  crime. 

Dr.  Stoughton  gives,  as  the  frontispiece  to  his  biography,  a 
copy  of  the  original  picture  of  Penn,  painted  from  life  in  the 
year  1666,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His  face 
must  have  been  a  very  fine  one,  yet  the  large  eyes  suggest  an 
Aurelian  or  melancholy  thoughtfulness— derived,  perhaps,  from 
his  Dutch  mother— rare  at  such  a  period  in  life,  and  prophetic 
of  trouble  to  come.  And,  in  truth,  Penn  was  a  man  of 
many  sorrows.  They  began  with  his  quarrels  with  his 
father  over  hi3  Quakerism,  and  even  his  last  years  were  clouded 
by  the  pecuniary  misfortunes  consequent  on  the  misconduct  of  his 
son  and  the  rascality  of  his  agent,  in  the  great  colony  which  owes 
so  much— its  prosperity  no  less  than  its  constitutional  freedom 
— to  his  wisdom.  He  was  familiar  with  prisons,  he  was  for  years 
in  hiding,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  trouble  he  fell 
into  as  the  result  of  his  dealings  with  James,  and  from  which 
he  did  not  emerge  till  1692,  hastened  the  end  of  his  devoted 
Giulielma  Maria.  That  same  year,  “  she  gently  expired  in  my 
arms,  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  with  a  sensible  and  devout 
resignation  of  her  soul  to  Almighty  God.”  But,  until  his  son 
“  fell  off,”  Penn  appears  to  have  been  happy  in  his  domestic  life. 
His  eminently  practical  second  wife  played  her  part  as  well, 
and  wa3,  in  her  way,  as  devoted  to  him  as  even  Giulielma 
Maria ;  he,  in  turn,  was  a  model  husband,  if  not  also  father. 
Penn  took  a  genuine  delight,  too,  in  his  work  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  framing  a  Constitution,  in  negotiating  with  Indians,  in  doing 
a  good  and  lasting,  even  if  a  necessarily  imperfect,  work  in  the 
interests  of  toleration.  Above  all,  he  had  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  Englishman’s,  or  even  the  ordinary  politician’s,  share 
of  “  that  ancient  English  dower  of  inward  happiness,”  which, 
let  us  hope,  exists  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  the  patriotic 
imagination  of  Wordsworth.  A  subtle  iuwardness — a  veiy  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  the  heart  on-the-sleevc  subjectivity  which  was 
willing  to  stand  and  deliver  at  the  somewha't .brusque  bidding  of 
a  Macaulay  was  Penn's  secret.  It  was.  more,  and  better, — it 
was  his  support,  his  stimulus,  his  religion. 


TWO  “  STUDIES  ”  IN  FICTION.* 

The  two  novels  we  have  bracketed  together  are,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  as  dissimilar  as  they  well  can  be.  Arthur  Tregarthen, 
the  tragedy  of  whose  life  Mr.  Christie  Murray  tells  in  his  new 
work,  and  Antoinette  Raynor,  the  “  misguidit  lassie,”  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  by  the  young  lady — we  say  young  lady,  after  due 
deliberation— who  styles  herself  “  Percy  Ross,”  have  each  what 
the  other  wants,  and  so  markedly,  that  a  very  skilful  artist 
would  have  contrived  to  marry  them  as  certainly  as  Mr. 
Hardy  united  the  solid  Oak  to  the  skittish  Bathsheba. 
It  is,  too,  a  very  far  cry  from  Mr.  Murray’s  smoky 
literary  Bohemia  off  the  Strand  to  the  breezy  High¬ 
land  respectabilities  amidst  which  Antoinette  leads  her  im¬ 
pulsive  German  lover  such  a  provoking  dance.  Yet  both 
stories  are  essentially  of  the  single-character  kind.  Both  are 
full  of  promise,  dashed  with  what  is  known,  in  the  critical  slang 
of  the  hour,  as  “  dangerous  tendencies.”  Mr.  Murray  has 
arrived  at  a  critical  stage  in  his  career.  His  novitiate  as  a 
craftsman — and  a  very  tenderly-treated  novitiate  it  has  been,  in 
spite  of  his  truculent  remarks  on  reviewers — is  over,  and  it  is 
now  for  him  to  settle  whether  he  is  to  pursue  steadily  his  own 
road  of  vigorous  realism,  or  to  follow  the  multitude  along  the 
parade  of  literary  affectation.  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea  has  in  it 
not  a  little  of  Mr.  Murray  at  his  best,  but  it  also  seems  to  show 
that  he  has  a  hankering  after  beiug  somebody  else  than  himself. 
“  Percy  Ross,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  beginning  her  novi¬ 
tiate  ;  unless  we  are  altogether  mistaken,  A  Misguidit  Lassie 
is  a  first  work  by  a  new  and  young  hand.  There  may  be  no 
depth,  moral  or  other,  in  it;  but  there  is  biightness,  quick 
perception  of  character,  and  a  happy  humour,  ever  so  much 
better  than  the  poor  Thackeray-and-water  of  many  modern 
novels  which  tries  so  often  to  pass,  and  is  even  sometimes 
mistaken,  for  depth.  But  there  are  also  immaturities,  and 
tendencies  to  burn  incense  before  some  of  the  false  gods  of 
present-day  fiction.  Criticism  of  both  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 
and  A  Misguidit  Lassie,  must,  therefore,  have  an  element  of 
warning,  if  not  of  the  didactic,  in  it. 

Could  Mr.  Murray  not  have  given  us  his  Ilamlet  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark;  or  could  he  not,  at  the  least,  have  given 
the  Prince  enough  of  the  strong  sense  of  Benedick  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  brain  being  softened  and  his  life  being  shipwrecked, 
as  he  himself  says,  by  collision  with  a  bubble?  By  the 
Gate  of  the  Sea  is  not  so  strong  a  novel  as  Joseph's  Coat 
or  even  Val  Strange.  But  there  are  some  admirably-drawn 
characters  in  it, — and  then  there  are  not  too  many  of  them. 
Ronald  Marsh,  the  poet,  verges,  perhaps,  on  caricature ; 
the  fur  on  his  coat  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  deep,  and  his 
hair  is  perhaps  half  an  inch  too  long.  But  his  develop¬ 
ment  is  well  traced,  and  the  final  triumph  of  character 
over  craze  is  sure  to  be  enjoyel.  Lorrimer,  the  vulgar,  enter¬ 
prising,  but  warm-hearted  theatrical  manager  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  Mr.  Irving  anl  Mr.  Hollingshead,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired;  and  we  are  disposed  to  forgive  Miss  Churchill  the 
actress  everything  but  her  husband  and  the  weak  little  sup- 
pressio  veri  which  made  her  lose  him.  But  Mr.  Murray 
should  not  again  give  his  readers  such  a  poor  imita¬ 
tion  of  Hamlet  as  the  crack-brained  Cornishman,  Arthur 
Tregarthen,  with  his  morbid  fancies,  his  bits  of  green  glass, 
his  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  misunder¬ 
standing  that  separates  him  from  his  wife  is  altogether  in¬ 
credible.  Tregarthen’s  strong  point,  if  he  has  any,  is  sincerity  ; 
and  yet  we  find  him,  at  a  critical  moment  in  his  life,  professing 
a  dislike  for,  and  a  disbelief  in,  actresses  which  he  only  half  feels. 
Then  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  courageous  self-reliance  is  the 
back-bone  of  the  character  of  Miss  Farmer,  whom  Tregarthen 
marries.  Why,  then,  has  she  not  the  courage  to  tell  her  lover 
that  she  has  been  for  a  short  time  on  the  stage,  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  being  there  at  all  was  a  credit  to  her  ?  Last,  and  worst, 
the  device  of  inserting  in  the  letter  Mrs.  Tregarthen  leaves  behind 
her,  when  she  deserts  her  husband,  dubious  language  which  is 
taken  to  mean  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  something  worse 
than  concealing  from  him-  the  most  heroic  episode  in  a 
career  of  self-sacrifice,  is  one  worthy  only  of  a  third-rate 
artist.  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea  suggests,  in  short,  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Murray  wished  in  writing  it  to  prove  that 
he  can  write  tragedy  as  well  as  other  people.  But  he 
cannot.  Like  Mr.  Black,  he  is  at  home  among  the  humours  and 

*  Bit  the  GaU  of  the  Sea.  By  David  Christie  Murray.  2  vols.  London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus.  1883. 

A  Misguidit  Lassie.  By  Percy  Ross.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1S83. 
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happinesses  of  human  life,  and  should,  do  nothing  more  serious 
than  welcome  home  discarded  faith  at  the  end  of  his  last 
volume.  Mr.  Black  does  not  intend  to  present  his  admirers  with 
another  Macleod  of  Dare  or  Madcap  Violet— at  all  events,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  so,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation — and  so  we 
trust  Mr.  Murray  will  not  give  us  another  Arthur  Tregarthen. 
Two  more  words  of  warning.  There  is  no  humour,  there  is 
scarcely  even  the  fun  of  the  public-school  boy,  in  describing 
an  eminent  writer  on  ethics  as  “the  Reverend  Mr.  Paley.’’ 
Mr.  Murray  would  do  well,  further,  to  cork-up  his  self- 
consciousness  ;  certainly,  he  should  not  allow  it  to  find 
vent  in  pugnacious  prefaces  and  heavy-shotted  dedications. 
There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  his  dedication  of  Bg  the  Gate  of 
the  Sea  to  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  for  there  are  scenes  in  it  which 
remind  one  of  the  earlier  works  of  the  late  firm  of  Besant  and 
Rice.  But  why  not  dedicate  it  sans  phrase  ?  Above  all,  why 
tell  us  once  more  that  “  Nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon, 
nor  we  those  times  ”  ?  The  Mastodon  is  becoming  as  tiresome 
as  the  Silver  Streak  and  the  Upas  Tree. 

There  are  in  A  Misguidit  Lassie,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
many  crudities  and  juvenilities.  “  Brave,  tender  Kingsley,”  is 
a  boarding-school  phrase.  Moralisation  is  not  a  strong  point 
with  “Percy  Ross,”  and  fortunately  she  does  not  often  give  her 
readers  information  of  this  kind, — “  A  man  is  not  necessarily 
what  events  make  him ;  some  men  of  strong  individuality 
dominate  their  ‘kismet,’  and  yet  the  circumstances  of  their 
sphere  of  action  do  act  upon  them,  moulding  and  changing 
them  in  manner,  if  not  in  heart.”  “  Kismet,”  by  the  way,  is 
very  nearly  as  much  of  a  literary  bore  as  “the  mastodon.” 
Childish  impishness,  no  doubt,  accomplishes  some  wonderful 
feats  in  the  way  of  perverting  language.  But, — 

“  There  is  a  dreadful  hell  below, 

I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go,” 

has  a  manufactured  and  indeed  rather  low-comedy  look.  There 
is  no  plot,  to  speak  of,  in  A  Misguidit  Lassie.  Emil  Rosenthal 
is  surely  too  poor  and  boyish  a  character  to  capture  such  a  fancy 
as  Antoinette  Raynor’s  ;  and  Helen  Sinclair,  whose  part  in  the 
story  is  only  second  to  Antoinette’s,  indicates  a  want  of  Scotch 
pride,  reticence,  and  “dourness,”  in  spite  of  her  magnanimity,  in 
accepting  a  lover  at  second-hand  with  so  little  ado.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  characters  are  altogether  true  to  Scotch 
nature,  such  as  the  dull-witted  but  not  ungentlenmnly  High¬ 
land  laird,  Gordon  Caergnent,  and  poor,  unpractical  Aunt 
Ishbel,  although  we  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  particular 
catechism  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  which  she  prefers  to  the 
Church’s.  But  the  real,  if  not  the  sole  attraction  of  this  story 
is  the  English  girl  with  French  blood  in  her  veins  who  gives 
the  title  to  it.  There  is  at  least  reality  in  her  moods,  her  practical 
jokes,  her  philanthropies,  and  her  miseries.  A  bright  naivete 
is  the  essence  of  Antoinette’s  character  and  history  ;  and  there 
is  such  an  absence  of  it  in  current  fiction,  that  any  writer  who 
presents  us  with  even  a  little  deserves  encouragement.  Some 
ten,  or  perhaps  even  five  years  hence,  “  Percy  Ross  ”  should 
write  what  Carlyle  styles  “  a  real  book,”  provided  that  the 
bloom  is  not  off  the  natural  grace  of  her  style  by  that  time,  or 
that  no  affectation  has  taken  its  place. 


MR.  W.  J.  LINTON’S  NEW  ANTHOLOGY.* 

If  this  delightful  little  volume  had  its  deserts,  it  would  not  be 
reviewed  by  any  critic  until  it  had  been  carried  in  his  pocket  for 
half  a  year  or  more  ;  taken  out  and  opened  in  every  interval  of 
real  leisure  ;  read,  marked,  learned,  inwardly  digested,  and-  made 
a  part  not  merely  of  the  reader’s  imaginative  possessions,  but 
of  himself.  “  It  can’t  be  tasted  in  a  sip,”  said  Mr.  Richard 
Swiveller,  in  his  eulogy  of  the  once  popular  beverage,  “  early 
purl;”  and  of  Mr.  Linton’s  anthology  we  have  to  take  many 
sips — many  full  draughts,  indeed— in  order  to  appreciate  the 
full  charm  of  its  delicate  flavour.  Unfortunately,  readers  will 
not  wait  to  have  their  tasting  done  for  them  in  this  deliberate 
fashion  ;  and  they  can  hardly  complain,  therefore,  if  the  estimates 
provided  for  them  lack  the  subtlety  of  appreciation  which  comes 
only  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintanceship. 

The  first  impression  left  by  even  the  most  cursory  survey  of 
these  “  rare  poems  ”  is  one  of  surprise  that  they  should  be  rare. 
Of  late  years,  the  field  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century 
verse  has  been  so  well  reaped,  that  only  a  very  sanguine  gleaner 
could  have  hoped  to  pick  up  a  few  neglected  ears  ;  and  yet  here  is 

*  Rare  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Anthologies.  Collected  and  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  J.  Linton.  London  :  Kogan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


a  goodly  sheaf,  of  which  any  toiler  with  the  sickle  might  well  be 
proud.  Mi .  Linton  s  volume  is  not  a  selection  from  the  anthologies 
with  new  matter  added ;  it  i3,  as  he  describes  it,  a  “  supplement,” 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  poems  which  have  been  either 
ignored  by  previous  anthologists,  or  given  by  them  in  incomplete 
and  otherwise  faulty  versions.  That  at  this  time  of  the  day, 
the  production  of  such  a  volume  should  be  possible  is  surprising 
enough ;  but  the  surprise  of  most  readers  will  be  heightened 
when  they  discover  that  Mr.  Linton’s  treasure-trove  has  been 
laigely  gatheied,  not  from  the  works  of  obscure  or  unknown 
authors, but  from  volumes  written  by  men  whose  work  is  known 
to  every  one  who  has  any  right  to  call  himself  a  student  of 
English  literature.  To  mention  several  examples  out  of  many, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  provides  thirteen  poems  ;  Drayton,  four; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  six  ;  Ben  Jonson,  ten  ;  Shirley,  seven; 
and  even  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Herrick,  so  much  frequented 
by  the  anthologists,  Mr.  Linton  finds  no  fewer  than  eight  un¬ 
gathered  flowers  of  verse.  The  selection  from  poets  more  or 
less  known  fills  more  than  half  the  volume,  the  remainder 
being  occupied  by  gleanings  from  “  Tottel’s  Miscellany,” 
“Dowland’s  Song  Books,”  and  the  various  collections  of 
madrigals,  ballets,  and  the  like,  which  were  so  abundant  during 
the  two  centuries  to  which  Mr.  Linton  devotes  himself. 

A  peculiar  quaintuess,  attractive  or  repellent  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  reader,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  main  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  ])oetry  of  this  period  ;  and  to  deny  the  presence 
of  this  quality  would,  indeed,  be  to  indulge  in  a  critical  paradox. 
At  no  time,  save  one  in  which  oddity  and  far-fetchedness  were 
considered  literary  virtues,  could  an  amorous  poet  have  compared 
the  “  white  skin  ”  of  his  mistress  to  “curds  well  press'd,”  or 
said  of  her  flesh  that  it  was  “as  hard  as  brawn,”— two  curious 
figures  of  speech  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  charming  little 
poem  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find,  either  in 
the  verse  of  an  earlier  or  a  later  age,  anything  to  match  the 
extraordinary  composition  by  .John  Davies,  of  Hereford,  entitled, 
“  An  Hellespont  of  Cream. 

If  there  were,  0  !  an  Hellespont  of  cream. 

Between  us,  milk-white  Mistress,  I  would  swim 
To  you,  to  show  to  both  my  love’s  extreme, 

Leander-liko, — yea,  dive  from  brim  to  brim. 

Bat  met  I  with  a  butter’d  pippin-pie 
Floating  upon’t,  that  would  I  make  my  boat, 

To  waft  me  to  you  without  jeopardy  : 

Though  sea-sick  I  might  be  while  it  did  float. 

Yet  if  a  storm  should  rise,  by  night  or  day, 

Of  sugar  snows  or  hail  of  care-aways, 

Then  if  I  found  a  pancake  in  my  way, 

It  like  a  plank  should  bear  me  to  your  quays, 

Which  having  found,  if  they  tobacco  kept, 

The  smoke  should  dry  me  well  before  I  slept.” 

But  though  quaintness,  often,  as  in  these  lines,  carried  to  an 
altogether  ridiculous  pitch,  was  abundant  enough  in  the  poetry 
of  these  two  centuries,  the  critics  have  perhaps  made  rather  too 
much  of  it.  It  is  not  the  quaintness  of  these  poets  which  gives 
their  work  its  peculiar  attractiveness,  but  the  presence  of  other 
literary  qualities  of  which  quaintness  is  necessarily  the  occa¬ 
sional  outcome, — their  wealth  of  pure  fancy  (using  the  word  in 
Wordsworth's  sense),  the  dainty  lightness  of  their  handling, 
the  pleasant  symmetry  of  their  construction  and  style,  the 
ingenuity  of  expression  which  gives  novelty  and  interest  to  the 
simplest  and  most  hackneyed  motives.  This  last  characteristic — 
the  combination  of  great  simplicity  and  even  triteness  of  theme 
with  a  loving  elaboration  of  treatment  which  hides  the  triteness 
and  keeps  the  charm  of  simplicity,  while  adding  to  it  the  alien 
charm  of  finely  wrought  complexity — is,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
the  true  “note”  of  the  poetry  of  this  age.  What  could  be 
more  frankly  simple  in  conception  or  more  artfully  artless  in 
execution  than  the  stanzas  addressed  by  Andrew  Marvell  to  a 
“  Fair  Singer  ”  who  had  enslaved  him,  which  we  quote  not  as 
the  best,  but  as  nearly  the  briefest  example  of  the  quality  to 
which  we  have  referred? — - 

“  To  make  a  final  conquest  of  all  me, 

Love  did  compose  so  sweet  an  enemy, 

In  whom  both  beauties  to  my  death  agree, 

Joining  themselves  in  fatal  harmony  : 

That  while  she  with  her  eyes  my  heart  doth  bind, 

She  with  her  voice  doth  captivate  my  mind. 

I  could  have  fled  from  One  but  singly  fair, — 

My  disentangled  soul  itself  might  save, 

Breaking  trammels  of  her  hair  ; 

But  hojpstotdd  I  flWd  to  be  her  slave, 

Whose  can  wreathe 

My  fetors  q|fAjr  v|ry  iffr  I  breathe  ? 

It  had  been  easy  :$efhtu|B  in  some  plain 
Where  victory  miglfcnang  in  equal  choice, 
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Bat  all  resistance  against  her  is  vain 

Who  has  the  advantage  both  of  eyes  and  voice  : 

And  all  my  forces  needs  must  be  undone, 

She  having  gained  both  the  wind  and  sun. 

This  same  quality  of  elaborated  simplicity  is  to  be  found  in 
such  poems  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “  May  I  find  a  woman 
fair  !”  Herrick’s  dainty  stanzas,  “  To  Daisies  the  lines  entitled, 
“  Her  Real  Worth,”  by  a  little-known  poet,  Thomas  Nabbes; 
and  a  score  or  two  of  others  which  we  cannot  even  mention. 
Among  those  where  a  similar  simplicity  of  motive  is  more  or 
less  hidden  by  obtrusive  and  yet  attractive  ingenuity  of  treat¬ 
ment  are  Sidney’s  sonnet,  “My  true  love  hath  my  heart;” 
Shirley’s  “  Looking  -  glass  Waller’s  felicitously  -  phrased 
apology  “  for  having  loved  before and,  most  of  all,  in  the 
curiously  clever  poem  by  an  unknown  author,  the  quality  of 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  first  stanza  : — 

“  The  longer  life,  the  more  offence  ; 

The  more  offence,  the  greater  pain  ; 

The  greater  pain,  the  less  defence ; 

The  less  defence,  the  lesser  gain  ; 

The  loss  of  gain  long  ill  doth  try ; 

Wherefore,  come  death,  and  let  me  die.” 

The  simple  beauty  which  we  care  to  enjoy  rather  than  to  analyse 
is  abundantly  scattered  over  Mr.  Linton’s  pages.  Shirley’s  fine 
lines,  “  To  one  saying  she  was  old,”  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  graceful  tenderness  ;  all  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  glad  to  have 
in  its  entirety  Crashaw’s  exquisite  address  to, — 

“  That  not  impossible  she 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me 

from  Lovelace  is  taken  a  poem  addressed  “  to  Mr.  Charles 
Cotton,”  which  contains  one  stanza  as  noble  as  any  in  the  per¬ 
fect  lyric  by  which  the  poet  is  best  known  ;  and  among  the 
anonymous  pieces  are  two,  “  Love  and  Sorrow”  and  “Weep 
you  no  more,  sad  fountains,”  musical  with  a  most  captivating 
melody.  Here  is  the  latter : — 

“  Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains  ! 

What  need  you  flow  so  fast  ? 

Look  how  the  snowy  mountains 
Heaven’s  sun  doth  gently  waste  ! 

But  my  sun’s  heavenly  eyes 
View  not  your  weeping, 

That  now  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies, 

Sleeping. 

Sleep  is  a  reconciling, 

A  rest  that  peace  begets  ; 

Doth  not  the  sun  rise  smiling, 

When  fair  at  even  he  sets  ? 

Best  you,  then,  rest,  sad  eyes  ! 

Melt  not  in  weepiDg  ! 

While  she  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies, 

Sleeping.” 

Of  Mr.  Linton’s  sensible  and  careful  notes — neither  too  scanty, 
nor  too  profuse — we  have  not  left  ourselves  much  space  in 
which  to  speak,  and  they  do  not  call  for  lengthened  comment. 
Mr.  Linton  modestly  disclaims  scholarship,  but  he  has  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  accuracy  which  are  the  scholar’s  best  equipments. 
Here  and  there  he  is  certainly  at  fault.  He  evidently  leans  to 
what  Alexander  Smith  called  “the  pestilent  heresy  ”  of  those 
who  hold  that  any  poem  of  fourteen  lines  may  be  called  a 
sonnet,  and  (p.  247,  lines  1  and  2)  betrays  a  curious  ignorance 
of  a  word  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Shakespeare  and  other 
writers  of  a  freer-speaking  age  than  ours.  Many  of  Mr.  Linton’s 
proposed  emendations  seem  to  us  shrewd  and  reasonable ;  for 
some  we  cannot  see  any  possible  justification,  but  we  must  not 
stay  to  argue  out  points  of  detail  which  are,  at  the  most,  of 
little  consequence.  We  may  note  just  one  matter  which  Mr. 
Linton  has  missed.  The  phrase  “  a  bully  boy,”  which  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  a  recently-manufactured  American 
vulgarism,  is  to  be  found  in  the  song  “  Three  Poor  Mariners,” 
taken  from  the  collection  entitled  Deuteromelia,  which  was 
published  in  1609,  and  is  therefore  to  be  counted  among  the 
many  similar  phrases  which  are  so  old  that  they  have  got  the 
reputation  of  being  new. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  SPENSER# 

We  welcome  with  the  heartiest  good-will  any  book  that  is 
calculated  to  make  Spenser  better  known  to  young  readers. 
For  them  he  has  special  charms.  His  imagination  is  boundless, 
his  fancy  inexhaustible,  his  purpose  always  noble,  his  purity 
divine.  These  expressions  may  seem  extravagant  to  the  man 

*  Poemn  of  Spenser.  Se'.ectel  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Lucy  Harrison. 
London  :  Bentley  and  Son . 


who  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Faerie  Queene,  but  let 
him  read  it  through  from  end  to  end,  and  if  he  be  a  lover  of 
the  things  that  are  lovely,  he  will  feel  that  our  words  do  not 
exaggerate  its  excellence.  After  such  a  perusal,  the  faults  of 
Sjienser  as  a  poetical  artist  may  not  be  less  obvious,  but  the 
supreme  power  and  enchanting  loveliness  of  his  verse  will  so 
take  the  reader  captive  that,  forgetting  to  criticise,  he  will  be 
satisfied  to  enjoy. 

Spenser  has  been  always  styled  the  poet’s  poet,  and  the 
influence  he  has  exercised  on  all,  or  nearly  all  his  great  successors, 
has  been  frankly  acknowledged.  How  this  prince  of  poets  was 
loved  and  honoured  in  his  own  lifetime  we  all  know,  and  when 
he  died  “  his  hearse  was  attended  by  poets,  and  mournful  elegies 
and  poems,  with  the  pens  that  wrote  them,  were  thrown  into  his 
tomb.”  “  What  a  funeral  was  that,”  adds  Dean  Stanley,  “  at 
which  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and,  in  all  probability, 
Shakespeare  attended  ;  what  a  grave,  in  which  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  mouldering  away !”  It  has  been 
said,  probably  with  truth,  that  Spenser  is  the  greatest 
Christian  poet  in  the  language,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Milton  thought  him  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or 
Aquinas ;  or,  to  come  nearer  our  own  time,  that  John  Wesley, 
the  most  practical  of  men,  recommended  the  Faerie  Queene  to 
his  divinity  students.  A  poet’s  teaching,  however,  is  an  indirect 
influence,  and  cannot  be  weighed  and  estimated  like  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  scholiast  or  theologian.  His  power  is  subtle,  pene¬ 
trating,  pervasive,  and  like  the  atmosphere,  it  acts  upon  us  im¬ 
perceptibly.  How  is  it  possible  to  say  what  Shakespeare  and 
Wordsworth  have  done  for  us  ?  We  know  that  we  owe  to  them 
some  portion  of  our  lives,  that  they  have  made  us  think  and 
feel  as  we  could  not  otherwise  have  thought  and  felt ;  but  how 
far  we,  as  pupils,  have  learnt  from  those  great  masters,  to  what 
degree  we  should  have  been  different  men  and  women,  had  we 
never  sat  at  their  feet,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered. 
As  well  might  we  endeavour  to  analyse  and  define  the  influences 
of  nature. 

Miss  Harrison’s  attempt  to  produce  a  selection  from 
Spenser,  “  for  home  and  school,”  is  not,  we  think,  likely  to 
be  wholly  successful.  Her  notes  are  excellent,  and  she 
has  spared  no  labour ;  but,  in  our  judgment,  two  or  three  errors 
have  been  made  which  may  to  some  extent  interfere  with  the 
popularity  of  the  volume.  More  than  a  third  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  must  be  called  Spenser’s 
minor  poems.  From  the  Shepherd’s  Calendar  two  eclogues  are 
selected,  doubtless  for  their  historical  interest ;  they  would  not 
have  been  chosen  for  their  poetic  beauty.  Then  follow  “  Mother 
Hubbard’s  Tale,”  “Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again,”  and  ten 
sonnets  “  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  biographical  interest and 
here,  again,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  Spenser’s  most  poetical 
sonnets  seem  to  be  pui-posely  omitted.  He  is  never  great,  it  is 
true,  as  a  sonnet-writer,  but  among  his  eighty-eight  poems  com¬ 
posed  in  this  form  are  several  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have 
written ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  quite  as  biographical  in  character 
as  those  Miss  Harrison  has  inserted,  for  they  describe  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  he  was  destiued  to  immortalise  in  the  Epithalamion,  the 
wife  whom  he  has  raised  upon  the  wings  of  poetry  to  an  un¬ 
exampled  height  in  English  literature.  Now,  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  poems  above  mentioned,  attractive  though 
they  may  be  to  the  poetical  student,  will  have  any  charm  for 
boys  and  girls.  Spenser’s  special  gifts  are  but  slightly  displayed 
in  them,  and  if  used  in  school,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  create 
the  feeliDg  of  repugnance  which,  when  ahoy,  Byron  expressed  for 
Horace.  And  the  repulsion  will  be  felt  all  the  more  strongly, 
since  Miss  Harrison  has  reprinted  her  selections  in  the  antique 
spelling.  No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  this  must  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  and  there  are  words  also  in  Spenser 
— some  of  them  obsolete  in  his  own  time — that  will  not  allow 
of  being  converted  to  the  modern  form  ;  but  as  a  ride,  the  editor 
would  have  done  well  to  follow  Professor  Craik’s  example  with 
regard  to  Spenser  who  does  not  lose,  as  Chaucer  would  lose,  by 
the  substitution  as  far  as  possible  of  modern  orthography.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Chaucer' s>  construction  and  spelling  belong 
to  the  age  and  to  the  poet ;  they  are  not  the  mere  dress  of  his 
thought,  but  a  portion  of  it,  and  are  also  inseparable  from  his 
music.  To  modernise  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  to  translate  them, 
and  in  the  work  of  translation  the  aroma  of  a  poet’s  song  is  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  canto  of  The  Faerie  Queene  be  read 
aloud,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  Spenserian  pecu¬ 
liarities,  the  verse  moves  with  the  smoothness  of  a  modern  poem 
in  the  same  metre. 
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And.  here  we  observe,  with  regret,  that  neither  is  the 
Muiopotmos  inserted,  which  Mr.  Lowell  calls  “  the  most  airily 
fanciful  of  Spenser’s  poems,”  nor  the  Epithalamion,  a  nuptial 
song  transcendent  in  loveliness,  and  in  its  purity  “  white  as 
driven  snow.”  We  do  not  forget  that  this  poem,  which 
would  alone  suffice  to  make  the  name  of  Spenser  immortal, 
was  omitted  from  the  Golden  Treasury,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  out  of  harmony  with  modern  manners.  The  plea 
has  always  seemed  to  us  unreasonable.  The  poem  contains  433 
lines,  and  the  innocent  simplicity  and  honest  frankness  of  about 
50  lines  may  be  unfitted  for  the  delicacy  of  an  age  that  reads 
Zola,  and  more  than  tolerates  Walt  Whitman.  Be  it  so. 
Spenser’s  homely  speech  may  be  sometimes  too  homely,  but 
the  poem  can  be  abridged,  and  will  lose  comparatively  little  by 
a  process  not  undesirable  perhaps  in  a  selection  made  for 
schools.  To  omit  it  altogether  seems  to  us  an  injustice  to  the 
great  name  of  Spenser. 

Considering  the  little  space  at  her  disposal,  the  editor  has, 
we  think,  done  her  best  with  The  Faerie  Quecne,  of  which  she 
prints  the  first  book,  with  slight  omissions,  and  such  a  glossary 
as  will  make  the  reading  of  the  poem  interesting  to  children. 
Students  who  wish  to  study  it  more  thoroughly  are  referred  to 
the  copious  annotations  of  Mr.  Kitchin,  who  has  edited  the 
First  Book  of  The  Faerie  Queene  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 
From  the  remaining  books  extracts  are  given,  and  these 
are  generally  well  chosen.  If  they  fail,  as  all  extracts  needs 
must,  to  show  the  genius  of  the  poet,  they  will  prove  to  all  who 
have  ears  for  verse  the  richness  of  his  music,  and  to  quote 
Shelley’s  words,  the  “ inexpressible  beauty  of  the  measure”  in 
which  his  great  allegory  is  written. 


ANTONIO  ROSMINI  SERB  ATI.* 

The  career  of  Antonio  Rosmini,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Charity,  was  a  marked  instance  of  what  Roman  Catholics 
call  a  “special  vocation.”  Born  heir  to  a  large  property,  head 
of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  with  every  opportunity 
ready  to  hand  for  political  or  social  advancement,  he  seems  con¬ 
sistently,  from  his  childhood  upwards,  to  have  been  completely 
insensible  to  the  attractions  thus  held  out  to  him,  and  to  have 
had  but  one  aim  in  life, — the  devotion  of  all  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men  and  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  When  only  six  years  old,  we  are  told  of  his  systematic 
employment  of  his  pocket-money  for  purposes  of  charity,  of 
his  indifference  to  the  ordinai'y  pastimes  of  childhood  as  such, 
and  of  his  constant  endeavours  to  turn  amusement  and  recrea¬ 
tion  into  occasions  for  the  moral  improvement  of  himself  and 
his  companions.  And  although  we  cannot  but  fancy  that  his 
moral  disquisitions  at  that  mature  age  may  have  amused  some 
of  his  school-fellows,  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
than  of  the  sublime,  and  may  have  gained  for  him  with  a  section 
of  them  the  reputation  of  being  something  of  a  “  prig yet 
to  one  who  studies  his  character  dispassionately,  and  observes 
the  entire  absence  of  any  trace  of  affectation  in  him,  and  the 
steady  and  consistent  growth  of  the  qualities  thus  early  mani¬ 
fested,  the  records  of  his  early  childhood  are  not  less  admix-able 
than  remarkable.  “  He  was,  in  fact,  as  Don  Paoli  [his  Italian 
biographer]  puts  it,  a  reflecting  child  at  two  years  of  age,  an 
almsgiving  boy  at  five,  a  most  studious  youth  at  seven,  a 
practical  ascetic  at  twelve.” 

The  last  representative  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  race,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  parents  and  relations  to  his  renouncing  all 
thoughts  of  marriage,  and  entering  the  sacerdotal  state.  Every 
possible  consideration  was  held  out  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
resolve,  but  with  that  fixity  of  purpose  and  consistency  of 
character  to  which  his  life  and  letters  bear  witness,  he  never 
swerved  for  a  moment  in  his  design.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  dead  to  the  attractions  of  a  great  position  and  of  worldly 
society, — or  rather,  they  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him.  To  work  for  “  the  Christian  cause  ”  was  not 
his  first  idea  only,  but  his  only  idea.  Twice  in  the  earliest  days 
of  his  priestly  career  could  he  have  held,  had  he  cared  for  it,  a 
position  which  must  have  led  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours. 
He  was  firm,  however,  in  his  refusal  to  accept  anything  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  special  work  which  he  considered  to  be 
required  of  him.  “  I  regard,”  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent, 
“  as  one  of  the  principal  rules  regulating  my  course,  that  which 
forbids  me  to  assume  any  office  likely  to  impede  the  doing  of  a 

*  Life  of  Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati,  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity.  By 
Gabriol  Stuart  Maewalter.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


greater  work  already  commenced.”  Indeed,  the  priesthood 
meant,  in  his  eyes,  something  very  distinct  from  prelacy  or  the 
Cardinal  s  hat.  He  announces  his  determination  to  don  the 
cassock  to  his  friend  Bartolomeo  Menotti,  in  the  following 
terms 

1  Oh,  how  grateful  I  feel  for  the  excellent  advice  you  give  me, 
never  to  forget  the  Christian  Commonwealth ,  for  truly  it  is  sweet  and 
noble  and  just  advice  !  Indeed,  there  is  no  wisdom  here  below,  if  it 
come  not  from  the  Father  of  all  Light.  You  may,  therefore,  rest 
assured  that  the  pursuit  of  letters  has  of  itself  no  charms  for  me.  I 
am  resolved  to  become  a  priest,  and  to  part  with  all  that  I  have  to 
purchase  a  treasure  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  fret  away,  and 
where  thieves  cannot  break  in  and  steal.  What  little  learning  I 
possess,  I  mean  to  make  use  of,  with  God’s  help,  in  the  work 
of  education.  (And  what  more  pleasing  task  than  to  be  useful  to  our 
fellow-men  .J)  Nor  will  I  suffer  my  body  to  eat  its  bread  in  idleness, 

it  must  toil  and  labour ;  my  worldly  substance  I  shall  employ  in 
advancing  the  sciences  and  relieving  the  poor.  These  sentiments  are 
dictated  not  by  my  intellect  alone,  but  by  my  heart  also.  Continue 
to  be  my  friend,  and  recommend  me  to  our  Lord.” 

It  argued  a  marked  individuality  of  character  in  Rosmini, 
to  choose  a  career  so  entirely  different  from  that  which  was 
ready  made  for  him  by  his  birth  and  position,  and  it  may 
be  instructive  to  inquire  whence  he  gained  the  strength 
which  enabled  him  so  persistently  to  stem  the  current  of 
external  circumstances,  until  he  had  accomplished  his  great 
aims, — of  developing  and  systematising  a  Christian  philosophy, 
and  of  begetting  what  his  biographer  calls  “  a  spiritual  family,” 
devoted  to  works  of  charity,  in  place  of  a  new  generation  of 
Rosminis  of  Rovereto.  So  far  as  the  work  before  us  throws 
light  on  this  question,  he  appears  to  have  owed  his  great  strength 
of  purpose  and  intense  conviction,  and  consequent  influence  on 
others,  mainly  to  two  causes, — his  love  and  practice  of  solitude 
and  meditation,  and  his  natural  powers  of  sympathy  and 
friendship.  These  two  qualities,  though  at  first  sight  unlike 
each  other,  were  in  reality  in  him  a  part  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ment.  They  were  both  the  fruits  of  a  love  of  concentration  and 
a  hatred  of  dissipation.  He  could  not  endure  to  fritter  away 
his  time  over  the  mere  conventionalities  of  general  society,  and 
loved  either  that  solitude  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  own 
reading  and  meditation — intensifying  thereby  his  aspirations  and 
enlarging  his  capabilities — or  the  society  of  familiar  and 
sympathetic  friends  whom  he  could  influence  for  good,  and  who 
assisted  him  in  turn  by  their  sympathy  and  conversation, 
enlarging  and  developing  his  views  by  comparison  and  discus¬ 
sion,  and  adding  to  his  own  enthusiasm  that  special  and  potent 
motive-power  to  work  which  is  known  as  esprit  de  corps.  Both 
solitude,  then,  and  this  interchange  of  ideas  with  kindred  spirits 
served  the  same  great  purpose,  the  furtherance  of  his  work. 
What  he  could  not  endure  was  anything  which  distracted  him 
from  it,  or  even  anything  which  did  not  positively  tend  to  its 
better  performance.  “  I  am  more  and  more  enamoured  of  this 
solitude,”  he  writes  from  his  favourite  retreat,  the  Casino  del 
Monte,  whither  he  had  retired  shortly  after  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood ;  “  it  is  full  of  God.”  Visiting  at  the  house  of  a 
comparative  stranger  was  no  more  a  pleasure  to  him  than  it 
was  to  Macaulay.  It  seemed  sheer  loss  of  time  : — 

“  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  Ala,  to  spend  some  days  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  that  place.  Time  passed  away  drearily  enough,  I  can  assure 
you,  and  it  seemed  an  age  ere  I  got  home  again.  Far  away  from  all 
I  bold  dear  in  life,  with  my  wonted  regularity  ruthlessly  trespassed 
upon,  I  became  almost  a  prey  to  melancholy,  my  only  comfort  the 
while  being  to  snatch  to  myself  a  few  hours,  wrhen  I  could,  now  and 
then,  that  I  might  spend  them  all  alone  in  my  chamber,  reading  or 
in  prayer.  At  last  I  have  returned,  and  read  your  letters  with  the 
greatest  eagerness.  They  furnished  most  delicious  nourishment,  and 
were  well  calculated  to  refresh  the  weary  wanderer.” 

So,  too,  when  he  visited  Rome  for  the  first  time,  in  1823 — a 
visit  which,  to  one  with  his  beliefs  and  aspirations,  was  an 
epoch  in  his  life— he  was  much  harassed  by  the  numerous  visits 
and  social  duties  which  his  position  as  head  of  his  family  and 
his  reputation,  great  even  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
entailed  upon  him.  “  To  visit  the  sacred  shrines,”  writes  his 
biographer,  “and  see  the  treasures  of  art  and  explore  the 
venerable  remains  of  ages  long  past,  afforded  him  great  pleasure 
indeed ;  but  this  had  its  drawback,  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
always  escorted  by  those  whose  kind  attentions  oppressed  him. 
Far  sooner  would  he  have  seen  all  these  things  while  alone  and 
unknown.  He  had,  however,  to  bear  the  burden  of  exalted 
intimacies,  and  to  submit  to  be  somewhat  lionised.”  Indeed, 
the  trial  of  this  element  of  worldly  society  in  the  Eternal  City 
was  so  great  to  his  sensitive  and  earnest  nature,  that  we  find 
him  writing  at  this  time  to  his  mother “  In  spite  of  the  many 
attractions  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  I  yearn  to  find  myself 
once  more  restored  to  home  retirement.” 
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One  circumstance  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  assistance  and  strength  be  derived  from  the  sympathy  of 
his  friends,  and  that  is  his  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Canossa, 
the  foundress  of  the  “  Daughters  of  Charity,”  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  What  St.  Scholastica  was 
to  her  brother,  St.  Benedict,  what  Madame  de  Chantal  was  to 
Francis  of  Sales,  that  was  Madame  de  Canossa  to  Antonio 
Rosmini.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  her  influence, 
the  Fathers  of  Charity  might  never  have  existed,  and  she  had 
undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  new  Order. 

The  biographer’s  wort  is  so  far  well  done,  that  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  an  interesting,  fluently  written,  well  arranged 
narrative  of  Rosmini’s  life,  and  a  judicious  selection  from  his 
letters.  Moreover,  his  enthusiasm  for  his  hero  has  given  the  sketch 
that  touch  of  life  which  a  dry  narrative  of  events  can  never  possess. 
The  only  criticism  which  we  make  is  that  he  has  been  led  too  far 
by  this  enthusiasm,  not  so  much  in  the  general  impression  he 
conveys  of  Rosmini’s  character,  as  in  the  constant  attributing 
of  a  specific  providential  design  or  a  given  supernatural  meaning 
to  the  smallest  events  of  his  life.  It  would  take  us  too  long  to 
illustrate  this  in  detail,  but  it  struck  us  again  and  again  in  the 
course  of  our  reading,  and  gives  the  book  a  somewhat  unreal 
character.  Apart  from  this,  it  is,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced, 
a  not  unworthy  biography  of  one  of  the  few  men  of  original 
genius  whom  a  Roman  Catholic  education  has  produced  in  our 
days,  and  of  a  very  remarkable  philosophical  thinker. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  Free-Church  Principle:  its  Character  and  History.  By  Sir 
Henry  Welwood  Moncrieff,  Bart.,  D.D.  (Macniven  and  Wallace, 
Edinburgh  ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London.) — Mr.  Robert  Macfie  in 
1880  founded  a  lectureship  called  the  “  Chalmers  Lectureship,”  the 
topic  for  the  lectures  being  “  The  Headship  of  Christ  over  His  Church, 
and  its  Independent  Spiritual  Jurisdiction.”  The  first  holder  was 
the  veteran  Free-Church  leader  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  who,  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Free  General  Assembly,  took  for  his  first  subject 
“  The  Principles  of  the  Free  Church  in  Connection  with  the  Writings 
and  Expressed  Yiews  of  Dr.  Chalmers.”  This  special  subject  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  three  introductory  lectures,  which  deal  with  Dr. 
Chalmers’s  action  and  utterances  from  1813  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Disruption.  He  then  deals  with  the  general  question.  Wo  are  tainted, 
we  suppose,  in  Sir  H.  Moncrieff' s  view,  with  what  he  calls  “the 
Disease  of  English  Erastianism,”  and  shall  not  discuss  the  views  set 
forth  in  this  volume.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they  could  not  have 
found  a  more  able  and  thorough-going  advocate.  In  this  volume  the 
most  interesting  section,  to  our  mind,  is  the  last,  “  The  Clear  Differ¬ 
ence  between  Our  Claim  and  Any  Popish  One.”  Here  is  a  significant 
sentence, — “  What  we  ask  for,  therefore,  and  have  all  along  asked 
for,  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  set  forth  by  Lord  Karnes, — the 
principle  that  the  formation  or  dissolution  of  a  spiritual  relationship 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Church  Courts,  even  though  the  effect 
should  be  to  separate  that  relationship  from  the  civil  advantages 
which  the  State  intended  to  accompany  it.”  A  minister,  therefore, 
can  be  deprived  by  the  Church  Courts  of  his  spiritual  status,  while 
the  Civil  Courts  uphold  his  rights  to  his  temporalities.  How  long 
will  the  principle  of  Establishment  survive  this  difficulty  ?  There  is, 
indeed,  an  interesting  speculation  in  the  question,  “When  will  the 
Free  Church  become  Voluntary  in  theory,  as  it  is  already  in  fact  P” 

Recollections  of  the  Kubul  Campaign,  1879-1880.  By  Joshua  Duke. 
(W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) — This  handsome  volume,  the  value  of  which 
is  materially  increased  by  the  addition  of  maps  and  sketches,  contains 
an  eye-witness’s  account  of  the  advance  of  General  Roberts  through 
the  Shaturgardan  Pass  to  Cabul,  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  that 
General,  and  the  events  of  the  campaign  up  to  the  relief  march  from 
Cabul  to  Candahar.  This  march  Mr.  Duke  accompanied.  He  also 
gives  his  conclusions  gathered  on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  massacre  of  the  English  Embassy  in  Cabul,  and  of  the  Amir 
Yakub  Khan’s  conduct  with  respect  to  it,  conclusions  to  which 
General  Roberts,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  volume,  gives  an  emphatic 
approval.  The  book  is  thoroughly  readable  throughout.  The  author 
seems  a  careful  observer,  and  has  the  gift  of  describing  what  he 
sees. 

The  Three  Witnesses.  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Armfield,  M.A.  (Bagster 
and  Sons.) — Mr.  Armfield  deserves,  in  any  case,  the  praise  of  courage. 
“  Lost  causes  ”  approve  themselves  to  a  certain  class  of  chivalrous 
minds,  and  the  cause  of  the  “Three  Witnesses”  is  surely  lost. 
Surely,  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything  more,  when  we  have  the 
fact,  stated  with  commendable  candour  in  the  preface,  that  “  the 
verse  is  found  in  no  one  of  the  principal  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa¬ 


ment,”  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  strongly  favours 
what  has  been  the  dominant  creed  of  Christendom.  Is  it  credible 
that  a  verse  which  would  furnish  to  anti-Arian  disputants  a  weapon 
of  inestimable  value  should  ever  have  been  permitted  to  drop  out  of 
the  text  P 

For  the  Major.  By  Constance  Fennimore  Woolson.  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) — Mrs.  Woolson  is  already  favourably  known  to  English  reader 
by  her  clever  and  pleasing  though  rather  prolix  story  called  Anne,  a 
work  which  reveals  a  true  sense  of  humour  and  an  elevated  and 
thoughtful  mind.  The  present  slighter  story  is  also  attractive,  and 
there  is  much  pathos  in  the  Major’s  declining  state,  and  in  the 
devotion  of  his  daughter  and  his  second  wife.  We  must,  however? 
decline  to  believe  that  any  major  in  real  life  could  be  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  a  woman  over  thirty-five  w'as  an  ingenuous 
charmer  of  twenty-three,  and  continue  serenely  to  cherish  the  belief 
during  many  years  of  matrimony.  The  sketches  of  American  life 
and  character  in  a  remote  village  in  the  south  are  quaint,  interesting, 
and  read  life-like;  and  the  whole  slender  edifice  of  the  story,  reminding 
us  of  the  paper  houses  of  Japan,  holds  well  together. 

Readings  in  Social  Economy.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller.  (Long¬ 
mans.) — “  I  cannot  but  think  it  emphatically  necessary,”  says  Mrs. 
Miller,  in  her  preface,  “  that  social  science  shall  be  written,  as 
physical  science  has  been  already,  with  a  special  view  to  popular 
study.”  Now,  this  analogy  is,  we  think,  a  little  misleading,  as 
analogies  are  apt  to  be.  We  all  know  that  physical  science  cannot 
be  taught  out  of  books  ;  there  must  be  a  laboratory,  where  practical 
work  can  be  done.  And  books  “  written  with  a  view  to  popular 
study  ”  take  account  of  this  fact.  They  presuppose  a  laboratory. 
They  do  not  profess  to  teach  without  it.  But  where  is  the  laboratory 
of  social  science  ?  The  fact  is  that  it  is  life,  practical  life,  and  this 
is  just  the  thing  to  which  the  children  for  whom  this  book  is  written 
can  get,  happily  can  get,  no  sufficient  access.  We  do  not  under¬ 
value  the  book,  which  is,  indeed,  full  of  sound  sense,  and,  to  those 
who  are  really  qualified  to  read  it,  very  valuable.  But  we  think  that 
children  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  so  qualified.  We  are  convinced  that 
no  book,  however  well  written  and  admirable  in  itself,  can  be  of  real 
service  in  that  direction.  But  those  who  know  something  of  life 
cannot  do  better  than  get  their  experiences  summed  up,  enlarged,  or 
corrected,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  Mrs.  Miller’s  capital  little  book. 

Circe's  Lovers.  By  Leith  Derwent.  3  vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
— “  Circe  ”  is  a  certain  Lilian  Desmond,  who  achieves  a  great  success 
upon  the  stage,  first  in  burlesque,  then  in  the  comedy  of  Shakespeare 
and  Sheridan.  Her  lovers  are  three — to  speak  of  those  who 
appear  in  the  scenes  of  this  novel — the  teller  of  the  story,  whom 
she  pretends  to  love,  to  cai’ry  out  purposes  of  her  own  ;  Edward 
Stanhope,  to  whom  her  heart  is  really  given;  and  Lord  Hampstead, 
a  philanthropic  Peer,  whom  she  marries  for  the  sake  of  his  title,  his 
position,  and  his  wealth.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  this,  that  Mr- 
Leith  Derwent  has  given  us,  a  woman  fooling  men  with  her  flatteries 
and  caresses  ;  but  it  is  drawn,  we  will  allow,  with  a  firm  outline  and 
in  vivid  colours.  Circe  is  not  a  mere  vulgar  deceiver,  trading  on  her 
beauty.  There  are  some  really  subtle  strokes  in  her  character,  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  doubt  whether  she  is  in  earnest  or  no.  We  are 
made  to  see  that  she  is  even  in  doubt  herself.  In  fact,  we  have  here 
real  art,  not  very  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  regard,  but  effective  and  real. 

Fanner  John.  By  George  Holmes.  3  vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 
— There  is  nothing,  of  course,  that  will  not  be  pressed  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  likely  to 
be  an  exception.  Such  we  suppose  to  be  the  original  of  what  is 
here  called  “  The  Heavenly  Railway  Company.”  This  is  a  society 
of  revivalists,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  Applecombe,  and  to  which 
the  learned  vicar  of  that  place,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  his  flock,  gives  his  sanction.  Between  the  enthusiasm 
of  these  people,  and  the  charms  of  a  young  woman  who  is  ODe  of 
their  evangelists,  and  the  temper  of  a  very  disagreeable  sister,  and, 
perhaps  we  may  add,  judging  from  our  own  experience,  the  very 
peculiar  dialect  spoken  by  everybody  about  him,  “Farmer  John”  is 
driven  to  distraction.  This  is  the  main  plot  of  the  story,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  study  from  real  life,  but  which  wants  the 
vivifying  touch  of  art,  without  which  real  life  is  as  wearisome  in 
books  as  it  often  is  to  the  actors.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  we  produce  a  good  picture,  and  one  worth  looking  at, 
by  simply  copying  things  and  persons  that  we  see.  All  the  con¬ 
scientious  care  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  doubtless  bestowed  on  his 
novel — in  reproducing,  for  instance,  the  dialect — has  failed  to  give 
anything  but  a  dreary  effect  to  Farmer  John.  Yet  we  see  indications 
of  power  in  it, — the  gift  of  faithful  copying  is  something,  and  may 
be  developed  into  something  better.  If  this  is  a  first  book — and  we 
see  no  mention  of  other  works  on  the  title-page — it  may  well  be 
followed  by  something  better. 

Poetry. — Sonnets.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) 

- — We  have  known  Lord  Rosslyn  hitherto  as  a  ready  writer  of  verse 
that  was  always  melodious  and  fluent,  though  showing  few  traces  of 
power.  These  sonnets  are  a  distinct  advance.  The  sonnet  is,  indeed, 
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to  a  writer  who  really  knows  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  has  the 
necessary  command  of  expression,  an  admirable  vehicle  of  thought, 
more  especially  if  facility  is  a  temptation  to  him.  The  necessary 
compression  and  effort  are  exactly  the  discipline  which  he  needs,  a3  well 
as  the  fact,  which  a  man  of  sense  and  culture  and  reading  must  needs 
recognise,  that  there  must  be  a  central  thought  in  each  poem,  a  thought, 
too,  not  unworthy  of  the  labour  which  has  been  obviously  spent  upon 
it.  These  sonnets — the  work,  as  we  gather  from  the  dates,  of  many 
years — are  of  course  unequal  in  merit ;  but  they  rise  occasionally,  we 
may  say  more  than  occasionally,  to  a  high  level  of  merit.  Here  is 
one  which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  ought  to  have  its  place  in  any 
collection  of  the  future  :  — 


“  Old  Letters. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  she  died,  *  nt  years 

Have  passed  since  then  ;  the  wondrous  change  of  time 

Makes  great  things  little,  little  things  sublime, 

And  sanctifies  the  dew  of  daily  tears. 

She  died,  as  all  must  die ;  no  trace  appears 
In  History's  pare,  nor  save  in  my  poor  rhyme, 

Of  her,  whose  life  was  love,  whose  lovely  prime 
Passed  sadly  where  no  sorrows  are,  nor  fears. 

It.  seems  but  yesterday  ;  to-day  I  read 
A  few  short  le'ters  in  her  own  dear  hand, 

And  doubted  if  ’twere  true.  Their  tender  grace 
Seems  radiant  with  her  life  !  Oh  !  can  the  dead 
Thus  in  their  letters  live  ?  I  tied  the  band. 

And  kissed  her  name  as  though  I  kissed  her  face." 


There  is  a  simple,  tender  pathos  about  this  which  makes  it  very 
effective.  Here  is  another,  a  charming  picture,  drawn  in  a  gayer 


mood 


“  The  Wood-Nymph. 

The  lime-trees  shed  their  blossoms,  and  the  scent 
Pilled  the  l:ght  air  that  dallied  round  the  grove  ; 
The  honeysuckle  tendrils  deftly  wove 
A  net  to  catch  them — sweets  on  sweets  intent. 

The  thyme,  scarce  crushed  (for  she  a-tiptoe  wen!), 
Breathed  a  faint  tribute  of  its  dying  love. 

Clinging  abont  her  footsteps  as  they  move, 

And  all  the  wood  in  smiling  homage  bent. 

Fair  as  yi  ung  birds  in  early  spring,  one  hand 
Led  in  rose-fetters  a  new-oaptnr-  d  fawn, 

The  other  held  a  palm  leaf,  from  the  stream 
That  trickled  through  the  thicket,— like  the  wand 
Of  some  enchantress,  gracious  as  the  Dawn 
She  passed,  this  Oread  of  a  poet’s  dream.” 


- College  Days ;  Recorded  in  Blank  Verse.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) — The 

author  has  a  certain  gift  of  humorous  description,  but  we  cannot 
make  out  that  he  has  any  gift  of  verse.  Verse  is,  of  course,  the 
appropriate  channel  for  such  trifles  as  these,  which,  indeed,  would 
hardly  be  written  if  the  author  were  limited  to  prose.  But  then  it 
must  be  of  a  better  quality  than  this.  Dignity  it  need  not  have,  but 
lightness  and  ease  it  requires,  and  this  is  exactly  what  “  Leslie 
Howard  ”  seems  unable  to  command.  Here  is  a  sketch,  not  without 
some  skill,  but  sadly  marred  by  the  worse  than  prosaic  verse  :  — 


“He  is  nn  ‘  academic  radical,’ 

His  theories  fast  advancing,  while  he  sits 

In  ‘  Queen  Anne  rooms,’  and  soothes  his  lonely  soul 

With  ancient  silver,  old  Venetian  glass. 

And  all  things  which  a  perfect  taste  demands. 

His  greatest  and  most  ardent  w.sh,  he  says, 

Is  a  desire  to  elevate  and  teaoh 

The  massi  s ;  not  directly,  it  would  seem. 

His  mission  being  rather,  it  appears. 

To  eleva'e  the  masses  thr  ugh  a  high. 

Ennobling  medium  of  dukes  ami  earls. 

He  brings  his  mighty  influence  to  benr 
Upon  a  barbarous  aristocracy. 

Showing  diem  how  to  lead  the  mob  to  light ; 

And  in  so  doing  feels  himself  to  be 
A  perfect  benefactor  of  mankind. ” 

- Songs  by  the  Wayside  of  an  Agnostic’s  Life.  By  Himself.  (Stewart 

and  Co.) — The  writer  expresses  a  dreary  creed,  or,  rather,  negation 
of  creed,  in  appropriately  dreary  verse.  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  :  — 

“  So  grindetb  on  immensity, 

And  all  are  crushed  beneath 
Its  pond  rous  wheel,  for  soon  or  late. 

We  all  sub  ide  in  death. 

And  surely  it  is  blasphemy 
For  earthworms  to  presume 
That  at  their  wlrsper  law  should  cease  ; 

A  nod — its  course  resume." 


Anyhow,  there  is  no  dangerous  music  here,  as  of  a  siren,  to  draw  the 

hearts  of  men  from  the  ancient  paths  of  faith. - Lady  Margaret’s 

Sorrows,  and  other  Poems,  by  Cameron  Madowall  (W.  H.  Beer  and 
Co.),  has  reached  a  second  edition,  as  we  gather,  not  from  the  title- 
page,  but  from  a  page  of  quoted  criticisms.  This  is  praise  enough.  If 
it  should  attain  the  honour  of  a  third,  we  would  suggest  that  “  wither- 
gather  ”  and  “  sister-Baster,”  rhymes  which  we  find  in  two  successive 

stanzas,  are  susceptible  of  improvement. - The  Ring  of  the  Silver  City, 

and  other  Poems.  By  “  A.  W.”  (Women’s  Printing  Society.) — “  A.  W.” 
writes  some  vigorous  verse,  inspired,  we  should  imagine,  from  the 
general  character  of  her  poems,  by  a  strong  yearning  for  a  democratic 
regime.  Still,  wo  are  intended,  we  suppose,  to  learn  from  the  first  and 
longest  poem  in  the  volume  that  Demos  is  fickle,  and  that  they  who 
serve  him  most  look  for  the  reward  of  betrayal.  There  is  something 
fine  in  the  thought,  though  the  expression  somewhat  fails,  of  the 
following  (from  the  poem  entitled  “  Demagogos)  ’  : — 


“If  the  cloud  has  lifted  for  me 

O’er  tha  path  our  feet  have  trod  ; 
If  I  have  knelt  in  the  secret  place 
And  heard  the  voice  of  God  ; 

Should  I  fold  my  hands  and  rest. 
While  ye  are  athirst  and  astray  p 
Shall  I  not  lift  np  my  voice  and  cry, 
*  Follow,  this  is  the  way  !’ 


Not  for  yonr  thanks,  your  praisol  — 

_  Nap,  0  my  own,  it  were  sweet 
To  slip,  and  stumble,  ho  trampled  dowu. 

And  dio  beneath  yonr  feet. 

If  only  at  last  the  crowl, 

Pushing  and  pressing  sore, 

Should  find  the  path  and  stand  in  the  light. 

Free  on  the  glorious  shore  !” 

Lyre  and  Star  :  Poems.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ginevra,”  &c. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — The  author,  who  has  already  given 
to  the  world  some  eight  or  nine  tragedies,  now  brings  out  a  volume 
of  occasional  verse,  containing  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
poems.  We  must  own  that  we  have  found  them  somewhat  wearisome. 
The  tragedies  have  at  least  a  story  ;  but  the  motive  of  these  pieces 
is  not  evident.  They  even  fail  in  the  commonest  necessary  qualities 
of  expression.  Here  are  two  stanzas,  from  a  poem  entitled  “  Two 
Spirits  — 

“  One,  warm  and  radiant  as  the  glorious  sun, 

That  kindles  up  the  stars  to  light 
The  lieavt ns,  when  his  daily  course  being  run. 

He  for  a  time  gives  place  to  night. 

The  other,  cold  and  pale  as  moon,  that  gleams 
On  iceberg  in  a  Polar  sea, 

Where  brooding  frozen  silence  only  seems 
To  wake  the  ghosts  of  thiugs  that  be.” 

- Strains  from  the  Strand  :  Trifles  in  Verse.  By  H.  S.  Leigh.  (Tinsley 

Brothers). — There  are  many  sounds  in  the  Strand,  and  for  most  of 
them  some  ears  appreciative.  It  is  possible  that  even  these  rightly- 
named  “trifles”  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  some,  but  it  must 

be  in  their  very  idlest  hours. - Beowulf,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Poem, 

and  The  Fight  at  Finnsburye.  Translated  by  James  M.  Garnett, 
M.A.  (Ginn  and  Heath,  Boston,  U.S.) — This  volume  contains  some 
very  painstaking  work  by  an  American  scholar.  We  cannot  help, 
however,  regretting,  on  behalf  of  the  general  public  of  readers,  the 
choice  of  the  literal  line-for-liue  form.  It  always  detracts  from  the 
vigour  and  beauty  of  a  poem,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
language  of  the  original  is  an  ancestor  of  the  language  of  the  trans¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Garnett  does  not  think  that  the  shorter  fragment  ever 
belonged  to  Beowulf.  The  date  of  the  poem  he  considers  to  be,  at 

the  latest,  before  752  A.D. - Of  Verses  of  Varied  Life,  by  Mackenzie 

Bell  (Elliot  Stock),  we  cannot  honestly  praise  more  than  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  intention. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  a  second  edition  of  Where  to  Find  Ferns, 
with  a  Special  Chapter  on  Ferns  Round  London.  By  Francis  George 
Heath.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — Mr.  Heath  gives  the  particular 
positions,  but  not  the  exact  spots,  in  which  ferns  grow.  Hence  the 
reader  will  have  to  exercise  his  intelligence  in  applying  principles, 
and  the  mere  collector,  who  extirpates  wherever  he  goes,  will  be 
baffled.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  intelligent  botanist  will  take 
care  that  no  habitat  of  a  rare  fern  shall  cease  to  be  so  for  anything 
that  he  may  do. 

Novels. — Geraldine  Hawthorne.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,” 
&c.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) — The  first  few  pages  of  this  story  enable 
us  to  recognise  without  difficulty  the  work  of  a  true  literary  artist. 
The  style  is  pure  and  harmonious,  the  picture  of  the  orchard  and 
garden  and  of  the  gracious  maiden  who  moves  along  their  paths  are 
delicately  and  effectively  drawn.  The  story  is  simple,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  wanting  in  incident,  but  furnished  with  an  adequate  motive. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  more  than  ordinary  power  in  the  com¬ 
parison  between  Geraldine’s  father,  the  refined  student,  with  his 
weak  shrinking  from  tho  practical,  without  energy  to  finish  even  the 
intellectual  tasks  which  he  sets  himself,  and  her  masterful  lover,  the 
very  opposite  of  the  other,  who  yet  comes  to  a  failure  still  more 
deplorable,  because  he  lets  his  ambition  prevail  even  over  honour. 
The  faithfulness  of  the  woman  still  clingiug  to  the  man  of  whose 
grievous  falling-away  from  right  sho  fully  recognises  the  guilt,  makes 
a  striking  picture,  which  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  contrast  with 

its  companion,  Geraldine’s  kinswoman,  Penitence. - Love,  and  its 

Counterfeit.  By  Alice  Bernard.  3  vols.  (F.  V.  White  and  Co.) — In 
the  first  chapter,  we  are  introduced  to  a  brutal  husband  and  a  long- 
suffering  wife.  Tho  wife’s  “  foster-brother  ”  appears  on  the  scene, — 
so  at  least  he  is  called,  though  it  is  explained  that  he  is  “  the  son  of 
her  father’s  step-sister,  who  had  married  a  German.”  The  Count 
returns  to  England  from  Venice,  and  the  husband  pays  court  to  a 
young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  history  of  this  courtship  is 
about  the  most  absurd  improbability  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  a 
novel.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  the  wife  is  murdered,  by  the  simple 
process  of  her  husband’s  putting  his  foot  on  her  train  as  she  is  going 
down  the  stone  staircase,  the  process  being  assisted  by  the  “tiny, 
high-heeled  boots  ”  which,  the  author  has  been  at  the  pains  to  tell 
us,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  In  the  second  volume,  the  court¬ 
ship  appears  to  prosper,  the  young  lady  having,  it  would  seem, 
the  most  conveniently  lax  notions  of  the  morality  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  a  man.  But  in  the  third,  the  “  foster-brother  ” 
appears  on  the  scene  and  explains  the  truth,  and  ultimately 
marries  the  deceived  young  lady.  The  murderer,  too,  is  provided 
with  another  wife,  and  apparently  suffers  no  other  punishment  than 
having  to  recognise  his  eldest  son  as  the  heir  to  his  estates.  Cer- 
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tainly,  Miss  Bernard  cannot  be  accused  of  “  pelting  her  bad  people 
with  the  soft  roses  of  poetical  justice.”  Still,  poetical  justice  is 
better  than  nothing.  And  if  we  are  to  have  a  story  wholly  remote 
from  life,  as  this  story  certainly  is,  it  is  as  well  to  have  it  constructed 
on  the  recognised  principle  that  bad  people  are  punished  and  good 
rewarded.  As  it  is,  there  is  nothing  to  make  up  for  its  absurdity. 

_ Poppy.  By  Mrs.  Beresford.  3  vols.  (F.  V.  White  and  Co.)  — 

Mrs.  Beresford  provides  herself  with  the  hero  and  heroine  so  valuable, 
nay,  so  indispensable  to  writers  of  her  class.  We  have  an  ingenue, 
whose  face  is  “  a  rare  combination  of  sweet  temper  and  hot  passions, 
intense  sensitiveness  and  keen  intellect.”  (She  is  just  sixteen, 
it  should  be  remembered ;  “  hot  passions  ”  visible  in  the  face 
of  a  girl  of  sixteen  !)  And  we  have  a  hero,  a  blasd  pro¬ 
fligate,  of  whom  we  are  told  a  good  deal  of  evil,  and  left  to 
imagine  much  more.  The  familiar  device  of  an  embarrassed  father 
is  called  into  action;  and  a  marriage  takes  place  early  in  the  story, 
a  sure  sign  of  mischief  when  a  writer  like  Mrs.  Forester  has  the 
telling  of  it.  Not  content  with  these  elements  of  disturbance,  the 
author  invents  a  pair  of  adventuresses,  who  impose  themselves  upon 
a  credulous  old  gentleman  as  his  nieces.  One  of  them  is  the  profli¬ 
gate’s  mistress,  the  other  entraps  the  heroine’s  brother  into  a  marriage. 
And  so  the  story  goes  on,  well  intended,  doubtless,  but,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  ill-judged  to  the  last  degree,  and  certainly  most  ill  written. 
Here  is  a  sentence  from  the  passage  which  describes  the  heroine 
when  a  horse  runs  away  with  her  carriage: — “The  Admiral,  still 
more  behind  is  a  man  with  a  white,  drawn  face,  knowing  the  fruit¬ 
lessness  of  his  efforts.”  Who  can  construe  that  ?  or,  without  the 
context,  would  know  that  the  next  sentence,  “but  the  quick  blood 

was  not  to  be  chilled,”  means  that  she  was  not  to  die  ? - 

Monk’s  Hollow.  3  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — Well-known  characters 
and  incidents  reappear  in  Monk’s  Hollow.  There  is  the  ruined  baronet, 
who  sells  his  daughter  to  a  wealthy  suitor;  the  young  woman  who  is 
compelled  to  sacrifice  her  love  to  the  necessities  of  her  father ;  the 
brutal  and  indifferent  husband ;  the  wife,  who  half  yields  to  the  im¬ 
passioned  appeal  of  her  lover,  but  is  saved  by  hearing  the  footsteps 
of  her  child;  the  railway  accident,  which  cuts  one  difficult  knot;  and 
the  other  familiar  machinery  of  the  novelist.  The  speciality  of  this 
anonymous  author  is  to  be  found  in  her  millinery.  She  never  forgets, 
even  in  the  most  agonising  crisis  of  a  heroine’s  fate,  to  tell  us  how 
the  sufferer  was  dressed.  “  Overcome  with  emotion,  she  threw 
herself  down  on  her  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping.” 
But  the  dinner-bell  sounds,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her, 
“  supremely  lovely,  in  spite  of  the  traces  of  tears  on  her  pale  cheeks, 
clad  in  a  high  cream  satio,  adorned  with  numberless  frills  of  fine 
lace,  and  relieved  by  a  knot  of  crimson  roses  at  her  throat.”  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  frightful  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife,  and 
the  picture  is  made  vivid  by  the  description  of  the  wife’s  dress  :  — 
“  A  deep  crimson  satin,  high  to  the  throat  [this  seems  a  special 
point],  with  priceless  point-lace  ruffles,  her  only  ornament  a  string 
of  Oriental  pearls  clasped  lightly  round  her  thin,  white  neck.”  It  is 
probable  that  affliction  is  mitigated  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
costly  lace.  But  lace  is  also  appropriate  to  happiness.  The  brutal 
husband  dies,  and  the  widow  is  married  in  “  dark-blue  Indian  cash- 
mere  and  velvet,”  with  “  soft  lace  about  her  throat,”  and  we  bid  her 
farewell  as  she  drives  off,  enveloped  in  a  dolman,  a  costly  affair  of 
darkest-blue  plush,”  &c.  If  there  is  any  unmistakeable  note  of  vul¬ 
garity,  it  is  the  use  of  these  epithets,  “  costly,”  “  priceless,”  &c.  The 
“meat  and  drink”  are  not  forgotten,  any  more  than  is  the  clothing. 
The  painful  scene  where  the  father  implores  his  daughter  to  accept 
his  creditor  is  prefaced  by  the  menu  of  luncheon,  which  we 
hear  was  “  a  delicate  repast,  consisting  of  a  Strasbourg  pate, 
a  timbale  of  chicken,  flanked  by  a  bottle  of  Chfiteau  Mar- 

gaux  and  some  hot-house  grapes.” - Estcourt.  By  Lord  James 

Douglas.  2  vols.  (Bentley  and  Sons.) — We  must  own  our¬ 
selves  to  be  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  Lord 
James  Douglas  writes.  We  never  heard  of  a  great  race  which 
seems  to  go  by  the  name  of  the  “  Billesdon  Coplow,”  and  we 
are  not  quite  sure  of  the  meaning  of  “  poney  ”  and  “monkey,” 
beyond  knowing  that  both  words  are  used  in  what  logicians  call  a 
“second  intention.”  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  any  more  than  that 
•the  author  seems  very  much  at  home  in  his  subject,  except  it  be  to 
Commend,  from  our  point  of  view,  the  feelrng  which  is  expressed  by 
his  hero,  coming  back  from  the  Franco- German  war,  and  finding  the 
old  world  of  racing  and  betting, — namely,  that  this  occupation  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  men.  The  war  scenes  are  described  with  vigour, 
and  the  story  generally  moves  on  with  liveliness. 

We  have  received  The  Lives  of  Jehan  Vitrier  and  John  Colei, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Erasmus  by  J.  H.  Lnpton,  M.A. 
(Bell  and  Sons.) — The  Elements  of  Logic,  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  London ;  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co., 
Dublin.) — County  Court  Cases,  by  H.  A.  De  Colyar,  being  reports 
of  cases  heard  in  the  County  Courts  included  in  the  Circuits  Nos. 
45  and  46.  (Horace  Cox.) — A  fifth  and  enlarged  edition  of 
R.  F.  D.  Palgrave’s  Chairman’s  Handbook,  a  handy  and  useful 
manual  ;  Theakston’s  British  Angling  Flies,  revised  and  anno¬ 


tated  by  F.  M.  Walbran.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — A  revised  edition 
of  Voices  in  Solitude,  by  R.  G.  H.  (Maxwells.) — The  Sea  Fisheries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  E.  W.  H.  Holdsworth,  one  of  a  series  of 
illustrated  volumes  on  “  British  Industries,”  edited  by  G.  Phillips 
Bevan.  (E.  Stanford.) — A  fifth  edition  of  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton’s 
Natural  Philosophy  Popularly  Explained.  (Cassell  and  Co.) — An 
author’s  pocket  edition  of  One  Summer,  by  B.  W.  Howard.  (D. 
Douglas,  Edinburgh.) — A  second  edition  of  First  Lessons  in  Book¬ 
keeping,  by  J. Thornton.  (Macmillan.) — Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry, 
by  A.  Cariss.  (Effingham  Wilson,  London  ;  H.  Young,  Liverpool.)  — 
Medical  Guide  to  the  Mineral  Waters  of  France  and  its  Wintering 
Stations,  by  A.  Yintras,  M.D.  (Churchills.)  —  Health  Presorts  and 
Spas,  by  H.  J.  Hardwicke,  M.D.  (Allen  and  Co.) — Tourists’  Guide  to 
Swansea,  Mumbles,  and  Gower,  by  J.  C.  Woods.  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.,  London;  Edwards,  Swansea.) — The  Eastern  Counties,  by 
C.  S.  Ward,  M.A.,  with  Maps  and  Plans  by  Bartholomew,  an  addition 
to  the  “  Thorough  Guide  Series  ”  issued  by  Dulau  and  Co.) — A  second 
edition  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Brandi’s  Baths  of  Royat.  (Lewis.) — JEsthetical 
Sanitation,  by  W.  White,  a  reprint  of  papers  originally  published  in 
the  British  Architect. —  Queer  Fish,  by  R.  Overton,  a  reprint  of 
character  sketches  originally  published  in  magazine  form.  (Dean 
and  Son.)  —  Third  Historical  Pleader,  “England,  from  1603  to  the 
Present  Time,”  for  the  nse  of  scholars  in  Standards  YI.  and  VII. ;  a 
series  of  School  Recitation  Books,  for  the  use  of  scholars  in  Standards 
II. -VI.  These  books  form  commendable  additions  to  the  capital 
“  Educational  Series  ”  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons. — Poems 
and  Ballads  for  Penny  Readings.  (Wyman  and  Sons.) 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  F.  S.  Nichols  and  Co.  an  etching, 
by  Percy  Thomas,  of  the  old  White  Inn  Yard,  Southwark,  as  it  stood 
in  1882. 
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DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on; — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  "dividing  the 
oity  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.'1 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 6  U  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6 _  0  15  3  0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  IS  3 . 0  8  2 


c 


HINDLEY’S 
H  I  N  T  Z  E  S. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  por  yard. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURT4IN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


L  I  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS.  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES'  AUTUMN  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

& Chesham  House.  }  REGENT  STREET.  W. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6J,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTER* 

CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


1 


Boots,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"  Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju-ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.’* 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  that  imperfect  gla-aes,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  rre  e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  ani  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes  I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising."  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.  A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  _ •,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  nr  me,  and  the  wonderful  powe'r  of 
your  Spectacles.”  _  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Comrany,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANOE, 

F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREE  T,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lauranoe.  Pamphlets—"  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  post  free.  City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE;  22  FEN- 
CHURCH  STREET. 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSIN  E 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s ; 

Lozenges,  23  6*1  and  4s  6d  ;  Globules,  2s, 

3s  6J,  and  6s  6d  ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  eacti. 

S  JLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  jnice  of  the  stomach.  U nfoi  Innately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issu  .d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name. 


MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHAKES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED.  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GTJTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardena,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft,  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. 

“PURE,  COOLING,  and 
REFRESHING;  deserves  pre¬ 
ference  over  other  mineral 
waters.’’ — Dr.  Lorinser,  Im¬ 
perial  Hos.,  Vienna. 

“THE  QUEEN  OF 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TABLE  WATERS." 

10,000,000. 

HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


WANTED,  a  LADY,  who  has  been 

thoroughly  trained  as  a  TEACHER,  to 
undertake  the  EDUCATION  of  THREE  GIRLS, 
ages  from  9  to  18.  Good  Classics  or  Mathematics 
indispensable.  A  Graduate  of  Newnhatn  or  Girton 
preferred — App’y  by  letter  to  Mrs.  F.  A.  W.,  Kinross 
House,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  originality  and 

special  ability,  wilh  City  Influence  and  Capital, 
WANTED,  to  join  another  in  the  development  of  a 
well-established  City  Financial  Paper. — Address, 
“  P.,”  care  of  J.  WALKER,  25  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

I ~  ECONOMICAL  EDUCATION  for 

li  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  at  SHORNE  COL¬ 
LEGE,  near  Winslow.  Terms  for  YouDg  Boys, 
thirty  guineas  per  annum,  reduced  for  brothers, 
orphans,  &c.  Parental  reference  as  to  diet,  care, 
teaching,  and  general  efficiency  and  comfort. — Address 
Rev.  Dr.  JAMES. 

CAMBRIDGE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

Iu  preparation  for  the  HIGHER  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS,  and  in  connection  with  the  London 
Centre  of  the  same,  Instruction  by  Correspondence  is 
given  by  certain  qualified  Ladies.  Classes  open  from 
October  14th  till  the  eDd  of  May. — Apply,  further,  to 
Miss  A.  SHORE,  Orchard  Poyle,  Taplow,  Maidenhead. 

RIGHT ON  COLLEGE. 


B 


Principal. — Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  J unior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  he  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.W.MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.. 

Secretary. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Doc : ,  1881. 

LEGAL 8c  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  hooks  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1S81,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trqstees. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed.  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
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USKTTES,  Godaiming  (formerly  a 

Charterhouse  B  arding-hou«e).— C.  S.  JERRAM, 
M  A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
Ye  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Sahools. 

THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 
conductel  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bri-ilit,  happy  homo.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  Uuiversity  Examinations 
received. 


Elizabeth  college, 

GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool- 
w'ch,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master — Rev.  G'.  T.  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

AM.  HEATHCOTE,  BA.,  Oriel 

•  Col!.,  Oxford.  PREPARES  BOYTS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON.  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £'150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. 

G  1IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amouut  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Ft  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal.  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies* 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 


Loughborough  girls’ 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman — The  Yen.  the  Archdeac.on  of  Leicester. 
This  Endowed  School  eives  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  Education.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Fees,  £40  to  £44  per 
annum. 

For  Prospectus,  app^y  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 

ST.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

ST.  LEONARD’S  SCHOOL,  St.  Andrews.  N.B. 
Head  Mistress— Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of 
Girt  on  College,  Cambridge.  This  School  provides  for 
the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  Education, 
at  a  model  ate  cost.  House  girls  leceived  from  the 
age  of  ninp. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  on  OCTOBER  3rd. 


D 


OVER 


COLLEGE. 


President— EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
NEXTTEPvM  will  commence  on  SEPTEMBER  22nd. 
Board,  £46  6s ;  Tuition  from  13  to  18  guineas. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M  A., 
the  Head  Master ;  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

STONEYGATE  SCHOOL.  Dear 

Leicester. — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive 
BOYS  between  the  Age.s  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to 
PREPARE  for  the  Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted 
by  experienced  Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The 
Classics  are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elementary 
Science.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Mellor.  School  REOPENS  for  the  WINTER 
TERM  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 

Grower  street  school  for 

r  GIRLS. 

This  School  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  Sep¬ 
tember  27th.  Fees  from  3  to  5  guineas  a  term. 

Pupils  PREPARED  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  BOARDING-HOUSE  in  connection  with  the 
School  will  be  OPENED  iu  SEPTEMBER  at 
Hampstead.  Terms,  including  school  fees,  £75  and 
£85  per  annum. 

For  prospectus  and  fuither  particulars,  apply  at  80 
Gower  Street,  W.O. 

University  college, 

LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 
wall  BEGIN  on  October  1st. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and 
LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  BEGIN  on  October  2nd. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  ia  all  Subjects 
taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of 
Science. 

Prospectuses  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from 
the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will 
be  held  on  September  26th  and  27tb. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  REOPEN  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-Street  Station  ef 
the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary, 


ATOKMA.L  SCHOOL  of  SCIENCE 

JJN  and  ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  South 
Kensington.  Dean,  Prof.  Huxley,  P.R.S. 

Biology . Prof.  Huxley,  P.B.S. 

Mining  . Prof.  Warington  Smyth,  F.R.S. 

Chemistry . Prof.  E.  Frankland,  F.R.S. 

^mCHANICS  to  !  G-oodeve,  M.A. 

Mathematics  j 

Physics  . Prof.  F.  Guthrie,  F.R.S. 

Geology . Prof.'J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

Metallurgy  ...Prof.  W.  Chandler  Rob 2rts,  F.R.S. 
Astronomy  ...Lecturer,  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

Agriculture... J.  WTrightson,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  OCTOBER  1st. 


Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

Cl  T.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 

IO  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  MON¬ 
DAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by 
W.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4  p.m. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are 
open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir 
Charles  Clarke’s  Pr  ze,  the  Thompson  Medal,  the 
Treasurer’s,  Brodie  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and 
General  Proficiency  Prizes  are  open  to  all  Students. 

The  appointments  of  House  Physician  and  House 
Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  four  tenable  each  for  one 
year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is 
made  by  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  for  board  or 
residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships  and  all  the  miuor 
appointments  are  given  without  extra  fe3S. 

A  prospectus  of  the  School  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica-ion  between 
1  and  3  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  DEAN  at 
the  Hospital. 

TTNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

U  SESSION  18S3-4. 

The  WINTER  MEDICAL  SESSION  will  he  opened 
with  an  Introductory  Address  by  Professor 
YOUNG,  M.D.,  on  TUESDAY,  October  30th,  1883. 

Complete  C  jurses  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  Medical 
Curriculum  are  delivered  within  the  University,  and 
fully  equipped  Laboratories  for  practical  instruction 
are  connected  with  each  department.  Iu  the  Western 
Infirmary,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  ample 
means  of  Cliuical  and  Pathological  Study  are  af¬ 
forded.  The  fee  for  each  class  is  £3  3s,  and 
the  total  minimum  exfenses  for  Classes,  Hospital,  and 
Graduation  Fees  for  M.B.  and  C.M.  amount  to  about 
£90. 

Bursaries  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  £1,000  may 
be  held  by  Students  during  their  Medical  Studies. 

Full  particulars  connected  with  the  course  of 
Education  and  Examination  required  for  the  Degrees, 
and  the  Pivliminary  Examination  required  to  be 
passed  by  Students  before  beginning  Medical  study, 
will  be  found  in  the  University  Calendar  (by  post,  3s); 
or  a  Syllabus  of  the  regulations,  fees,  &c.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  applying  to  Mr.  MOIR,  Assistant-Clerk  of 
Senate. 


rpHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and 

X  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Mile  End,  E— The 
SESSION  1883-4  will  commence  on  Monday,  October 
1st,  1883,  when  the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session  will  be 
distributed,  after  which  there  will  be  a  Conversazione, 
to  which  all  past  and  present  students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60, 
£40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  fur  competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  students.  Fees  for 
Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  guineas  in  one  pay 
ment,  or  100  guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  resi¬ 
dent  and  other  Hospital  appointments  are  free.  The 
resident  appointments  consist  of  Five  House  Physi- 
ciancies,  Five  House  Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucber- 
ship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also 
reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
tram  with  all  p  irts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terras,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


E 


NTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. - 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER  7tb, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


Modern  lang.  tripos, 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  the  ARMY.— 
Experienced  TUTOR  (well  versed  iu  Continental 
Methods),  assisted  by  able  Professors,  devotes  himself 
to  the  SOUND  TRAINING  of  a  few  intelligent  Lads. 
No  Cramming. — Application  kindly  permitted  to  Rev. 
R.  R.  Drummond  Ash,  the  Rectory,  Cocking,  Mid¬ 
hurst  ;  Rev.  C.  G.  Foster,  Scarborough ;  G.  Buchunnau, 
Esq.,  Whitby. 


10YAL  AGRICULTURAL 

A ;  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruct:on  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  line  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P, 
Gecge  T.  J.  Sotheron-Kstcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 


T LFR  AGOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

B  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross.  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL, 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS1  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1  840  000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN.  Secretary. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVEN SCROFT,  Manager. 

OUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

O  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W 
FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


£1,500,000 

£910,000 

£3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  reoeived  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  LIST. 


MR.  MURRAYS 


KINGS  and  QUEENS  of  an  HOUR:  Records  of 

Lore,  Romance,  Oddity,  and  Adventure.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author  of 
“  The  Royal  Dukes  and  Princesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III.,”  &c.  2  vols. 
demy  8vo,  30s.  _ _ 

'  SIX  NEW  NOVELS,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  NOBLE  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders,  Author  of 

“  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  &c.  3  vols. 

ADE  :  a  Romance.  By  G.  M.  1  vol. 

COLONEL  and  Mrs.  REVEL.  By  Laslett  Lyle. 

3  vols. 

“  The  author  manages  to  secure  his  reader’s  attention  throughout.” — Athenaeum. 

DAME  DURDEN.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “After  Long 

Grief  and  Pain,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  4  Rita,’  although  cboosiDg  a  fr*sh  form,  has  retained  in  *  Dime  Darden  ’  all 
her  old  charm  of  manner,  and  shows  her  usual  capacity  for  winning  interest  and 
sympathy  for  her  creations.” — Society. 

HERE  BELOW.  By  J.  A.  Scofield.  3  vols. 

“  There  is  a  strange  wild  originality  in  this  book . The  idea  is  a  bold  ami  novel 

one.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“A  more  powerful  and  clever  novel  of  its  kind  has  not  appeared  for  some  con- 
s'derable  time.  Viewed  from  every  standpoint,  it  is  a  noteworthy  production.” — 
Society. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore.  3  vols. 

“Lewis  Seymour  is  a  new  character  in  English  fiction . Mr.  Moore  has 

mastered  the  innermost  workings  of  a  woman’s  heart.” — Lady’s  Pictorial. 


TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE,  for  SEPTEMBER 

(Illustrated),  will  be  ready  on  the  27th  inst.,  price  Sixpence. 

Contents. 

The  Phantom  Brigantine.  By  Edmund  Donney. 

The  Lione  des  Alpes.  By  E.  C.  Hope-Edwardes. 

Another  Glimpse  of  the  Unseen.  By  B.  G.  Johns. 

Florian’s  Fortune.  By  Annabel  Grey. 

Reaping  a  Wild  Oat.  By  John  Baker  Hopkins. 

Instalments  of  TWO  SERIAL  STORIES,  &c. 


8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


ENGLAND  AND  V/  A  L  E  S. 


Now  ready,  with  Map,  post  8vo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK  for  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

Describing  the  History  and  Objects  of  Interest  of  each  Locality] 
as  well  as  the  Means  of  Access,  Hotels,  Lodgings.  Alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  in  One  Volume. 


“  A  trustworthy  account  of  every  town,  village,  and  place  of  importance,  with  all 
relatmg  to  them  of  arcl.teolog.cal,  geological,  botanical,  or  geographical  interest. 
A  handier  book  of  reference  could  hardly  have  been  prepared.  Wo  believe  it  to  ba 
one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind.  — Science  Gossip. 


LONDON. 

With  a  Cine  Map  and  Plans,  18mo,  3s  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  MODERN  LONDON;  or, 

London  as  it  is.  A  Complete  Guide  for  Strangers  and  Visitors  ; 
giving  full  Descriptions  of  all  Places  and  Objects  of  Interest  in 
the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Railways,  Omni, 
buses,  &c. 

“  The  interesting  and  exact  descriptions  with  which  this  *  Handbook  ’  abounds. 
It  is  without  a  rival  for  truth,  intelligence,  and  accuracy." — Times. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ENVIRONS  of  LONDON. 

An  Alphabetical  Account  of  every  Town  and  Village  within  20 
miles  round  the  Metropolis.  Giving  particulars  of  Railways, 
Hotels,  &o.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  21s. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular,  of  all 
Mr.  Murray’s  series  of  home  guide-books.  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  volumes  at. 
any  point  without  finding  evidence  of  original  inquiry  aud  independent  labour.’’— 
Daily  News. 


KIRKES’  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tenth  Edition,  revised,  with  420  Illustrations,  post  Svo,  14s. 

KIRKES’  HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  W.  Morrant  Baker,  P.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

The  Chapter  on  the  Chemical  Composition  of  tho  Human  Body  has  been  in 
great  part  rewritten ;  and  the  Text  has  been  much  altered  in  many  others, 
especially  the  Chapters  on  the  Blood,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Digestion,  and 
the  Nervous  System. 

About  60  New  IUu  trations  have  been  added. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Works  of  more  than  average  interest  are 
added  to  Mudie’s  Select  Library  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as 
they  appear. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  : 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  Required. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Books  lately  added  to  the  Library, 
and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices,  are  Now  Ready,  postage  free,  on  application. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
281  RECENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  “MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS 


Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Iaventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 

No  washing-off.  No  re-meliing.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C  FELLOWS.  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


TO  INVESTORS.— CAPITAL  is  REQUIRED  to 

DEVELOPE  the  RKSOURCESof  a  rising  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
Provinces,  for  which  a  good  rate  of  interest  will  be  offered.  The  sounduess  of 
the  investment  will  be  demonstrated,  and  the  fullest  details  entered  into. — 
Address  MERCURY,  care  of  J.  Campbell.  18  Exeter  Street.  Strand.  London. 


READING 


CASES  for  the 

Pj  icc  2s  6d  each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Q  A  S  E  S 


for  RINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  he  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


SCOTLAND. 

With  Maps  and  Plana,  post  Svo,  9s. 

HANDBOOK  for  SCOTLAND.  Including; 

Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Stirling, 
Arran,  the  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine 
and  Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &c. 

“  Mr.  Murray’s  *  Handbook  for  Scotland  ’  is  to  be  recommended  warmly.  The 
arrangement  of  routes,  the  wayside  divergencies,  and  the  variety  of  schemes, 
introduced  for  tours  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  are  all  that  can  be  expected." 
— Builder. 


IRELAND. 

With  Map,  post  8vo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK  for  IRELAND.  Including 

DubliD,  Belfast,  Donegal,  Galway,  Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Coast  of  Antrim,  Mayo, 
Galway,  &c. 

“There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  and  more  picturesque  than  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  They  who  knosv  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  still  find  in 
Ireland  that  which  they  have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms  all  its  own . 
Thackeray  doubted  whether  there  is  in  a’l  the  earth  a  grander  view  than  that  over 
Westport  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast  west  aud  south  has  beauties  that 
many  a  travelled  Englishman  has  not  the  least  conception  of.” — Times. 


PARIS. 

With  Map  and  Plans,  small  8vo,  3s  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  PARIS.  An  Alphabetical 

Description  of  the  most  Remarkable  Objects  in  the  French 
Capital,  and  the  way  to  see  them,  with  General  Advice  and 
Information  for  Travellers. 

“  This  is  really  a  good  handbook.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  portable,  and  yet 
tells  tho  visitor  everything  he  really  wants  to  know.  The  general  plan  of  the 
book  is  alphabetical,  certainly  the  most  convenient  for  reference  and  the  most 
concise.  A  short  accouut  of  the  different  routes  from  London  is  prefixed  ;  and  a 
very  well  written  essay  ou  hotels,  restaurants,  cabs,  French  money,  cafds,  and 
reading-rooms.” — Spectator .  _ 


730  pp.,  16mo,  6s,  bound  in  red  leather. 

HANDBOOK  DICTION  ARY.-A 

PRACTICAL  and  CONVERSATIONAL  DICTIONARY  of  the 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN  LANGUAGES,  printed 
in  Parallel  Columns  for  the  Use  of  Travellers. 

A  small  oblong  volume,  most  convenient  for  HAND  or 
POCKET. 


16mo,  3s  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK —Dialogues 

—Questions — Vocabularies.  In  Euglisb,  German,  Frenoh,  and 
Italian.  For  English  Travellers  Abroad. 

“  The  compilers  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk  ’  appear  to  have  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  actual  needs  of  travellers.  The  appearance  of  a  new  and  carefully 
revised  edition  is  one  of  many  severe  symptoms  of  the  return  of  the  tourist 
season.” — Saturday  Review.  _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALU  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £1  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Stronsr  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  C  ases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  tbe  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  tbe  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-similo  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Bine  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  gonuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANTY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

***  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW, 
j  DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
_ E.O..  LONDON. _ W.  _ 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLSE 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  14d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNYILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. _ 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SA  LINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  iuvigora- 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  Nexo  Article ,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


PRY'S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

*  ‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure." — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleauses 
from  D  mdritf ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  11, 

SEPTEMBER. 

Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water,  liy  James  Payn.  Chapters 
44-48. 

Titles. — 1.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
The  Last  Words  of  Cleanthes.  By  Richard 
Hengist  Horne. 

Poker  Principles  and  Chance  Laws.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor. 

A  Bookman's  Purgatory.  By  And  ew  Lang. 

The  Age  of  Trees.  By  J.  A.  Farrer. 

Gone  Over.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

In  T.tE  Carquinez  Woods.  Chapters  5-8.  By  Bret 
Harte. 

_ Longmans,  Giiefn,  and  Co. 

On  August  2atli  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  3. 

“THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

SEPTEMBER. 

Contents. 

The  Reverend  John  Creedt.  With  Illustrations 
by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

The  French  N  wspaper  Press.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  II. 

The  Giant’s  Roue.  By  the  Author  of  11  Tice  Versa.” 
Chip.  7.  In  the  Fog.  Chap.  8.  Bad  news.  Chap. 
9.  A  Turning-point.  Witn  Iilus Stations  by  W. 
Kill -ton. 

The  Tryst. 

In  Suspense. 

The  Romance  of  Pautilatino.  With  Illustrations 
by  H.  Farms?. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  crown  8vo,  price  5s, 
po-t-fiee 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY 

_L  ELECTIONS  (CORRUPT  and  ILI  EGAL 
PRA.CTJC  H'S)  ACT,  1883.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  full  Explanatory  and  Legal  Notes,  by  Henry 
Hobhouse,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law. 

London :  W.  Maxwell  and  Son,  8  Bell  Yard, 
Temple  Bar,  W.C. 

N  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT.— See 

the  BUILDER  (41,  bv  post,  4Jd).— ' Views, 
Soldiers’  Home,  Aldershot;  Yilla,  Harrow;  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Grosvemr  Square;  Convento  da 
Christo,  Portugal — Association  of  German  Engineers 
—  Professional  Portraits — Exeter — Charcoal  and  Coal 
— The  Study  and  the  Work-room,  &c. — 46  Catherine 
Street,  and  ail  Newsmen. _ 

TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  lOs  ter  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W. _ ___ 

11HE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  jear,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6  ;  Life  Meml  ership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  a  d  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1S75,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

rJAHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
rpHE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
riMIE  ANTI- STYLO  GRAPH. 

I  Pocket  Size,  2s  6d. 


T 


HE  ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s  Patent).  A  perfect  Re-ervoir 
Pen.  Is  not  a  point-writer,  but  a  nibbed  pen  (fine, 
medium,  or  broad),  to  suit  all  Writers.  Carries  a  largo 
supply  of  Ink. 

Fitted  with  Iridium-pointed  PALLADIUM  PEN, 
5s  6d. 

As  flexible  as  Steel,  and  as  durable  as  Gold. 

Of  all  Statiouers. 

Wholesale  only  of  Thos.  De  La  Rue  and  Co., 
London. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PI  lLS.  —  Female  Complaints.  —  On  the 
mothers  of  England  devolves  much  and  serious 
responsibility  in  securing  for  their  daughters  robust 
health  ;  frequently,  alas !  thoughtlessly  sacrificed  by 
culpable  bashfulness  at  a  particular  period  of  life, 
when  all  important  change-'  take  place  in  the  female 
constitution,  upon  the  management  of  which  depend 
future  happiness  or  misery.  Holloway's  Pills, 
especially  if  aided  with  the  Ointment,  have  the 
happiest  effect  in  establishing  those  functions,  upon 
the  due  performance  of  which  health  and  even  life 
itself  depend.  Mother  and  daughter  may  safely  use 
these  powerful  deobst.ruent  remedies  without  con¬ 
sulting  any  one.  Universally  adopted  as  the  one 
grand  remedy  for  female  complaints,  these  Pills  never 
fail,  never  weaken  the  system,  and  always  bring 
about  the  desired  result. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

LIST. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “PICCADILLY.” 


Ready  on  Wednesday  next.,  price  One  Shilling-. 

The  Temple  Bar  Mag  mine,  for 

SEPTEMBER,  18S3. 

1.  Belinda.  By  31  S3  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Con¬ 
tinued.) 

2.  Ex-3Iarshal  Bazaine's  Apolcgt. 

3.  Ant  Maid  to  her  Tabbt’s  Shade. 

4.  The  Captain's  Stout. 

5.  August  in  Sussex  and  in  Siena 

6.  Town  Mouse  and  Countrt  Mouse.  (Cono’nsion.) 

7.  Notes  of  a  Wanderer  in  Skye. 

8.  Merum  Nectar. 

9.  A  Cleft  Stick. 

10.  A  Ten  Dats’  Ride  in  Caria  and  Phrtgia. 

11.  I  one  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 


This  Day  is  Published, 

Complete  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  21s. 

A  L  T  I  O  R  A  PET 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

SOME  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“  The  opening  chapters  overflow  with  drollery.”— Times. 


o 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 


“  Bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  time.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


Put  to  the  Proof. 

Caroline  Fothergill. 

crown  8vo. 


By  Miss 

In  3  vols. 

[Now  ready. 


By  the  Author  of  “  Kitty,”  &c. 

Disarmed.  By  Miss  Betham- 

Edwards.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 


“  It  is  bright  and  vigorous  and  full  of  meaning.” — Whitehall  Revieiv. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sense  of  infinite  refreshment  inspired  by  this  work 
of  genuine  wit,  of  strong  good  sense,  of  sharp  insight,  and  of  scholarly  style.” — Graphic. 

“  Every  page  is  lively,  clever,  and  what  is  much  rarer  spiritual.” — Westminster  Review . 
“  The  book  is  full  of  humour  and  drollery.” — Saturday  Review. 


PART  IV.,  post  8 vo,  5s,  completing  the  Work,  may  now  be  had. 


By  the  Author  of  “  George  Geith,”  &c. 

A  Struggle  for  Fame.  By  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Riddell,  Author  of  “Far  above 
Rubies,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8ro. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  WORK  BY  BRET  HARTE. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  2s,  boards ;  or  2-5  6d,  cloth. 


“ . It  is  quite  clear  that  the  novelist  hns  caught  a 

glimpse,  and  not  by  any  means  a  faint  glimpse,  of  a 
truly  noble  conception.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“In  *A  Struggle  for  Fame’  Mrs.  R;ddell  has 
written  a  bcok  which  will  in  every  way  add  to  her 
brilliant  reputation.” — Morning  Post. 


I N 


THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS. 

By  BRET  HARTE, 

Author  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  &c. 


By  the  Author  of  “  Strangers  Yet.” 

A  Womans  Glory.  By  Miss 

Sarah  Doudney.  3  vols. 

One  of  the  most  amnsin?  characters  in  this  novel 
is  Mrs.  Goad  ;  but  ot  Mi  s.  Go  <1  i  enple  must  read  for 

themselves  . Best  of  all,  while  bright  and  amusing, 

its  tone  is  wholesome.” — Saturday  Reoiiw. 

“This  work  ri  cs  considerably  a\ove  the  average 
novel.” — Spectator . 


%*  This  Work  is  Copyright. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAIMES  PAYN. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols  ,  price  21s. 

THICKER  THAN  WATER. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queer). 

EMINENT  WOMEN  SERIES. 

Crown  8 vo,  3i  6d. 

New  Vo’ume,  now  ready. 

MARY  LAMB. 

By  Mrs.  ALEX.  GILCHRIST. 


By  JAMES  PAYN, 

Author  of  #*  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,”  &c. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO., 
13  Waterloo  Place. 


Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  price  3s  6.1,  cloth, 
post-free 

STUDY  and  STIMULANTS  :  a 

Series  of  124  Letters  and  Opinions  from  the 
mo-t  Eminent  M<n  of  the  Day  on  the  Benefits  or 
Otherwise  of  Intoxicants  aud  Tobacco  upon  Them¬ 
selves. 

Manchester  :  Abel  Heywood  and  Son.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Crown  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  Illustrations,  7s  63. 

ON  the  PRINCIPAL  SOUTHERN 

and  SWISS  HEALTH  RESORTS:  their 
Climate  and  Medical  Aspect.  By  William  Marcet, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians. 

London  :  J.  aud  A.  Churchill  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treati-e  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Cnring  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  nnd  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  aud  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 

Court.  _ _ _ 

Now  ready. 

POEMS  and  BALLADS.  By  Pryce 

Gwynne.  Autique  paper,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s  6d. 

T.  Fishek  Unwin,  17  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


The  3IOST  C03IPLETE  3IAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Wind-,  River  Basins,  &o. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  russia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD ;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentio  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.” — Athenaum. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  aud  best  authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 
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CIIATTO  AND  WINDTTS,  PUBLISHERS. 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  WIDELY  HEAD  OE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  JOURNALS. 

(Founded  in  1865.)  To  be  ready  immediately,  the  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  of 

SCIEN  CE  GOSSIP: 

An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  and  Gossip  for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  TAYLOR,  F.L.S.,  F  G  S  ,  & c. 

Contains  ttie  fullest  information  respecting  Aquaria,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds,  Butterflies,  Ferns,  Fish,  Fossils,  Fungi,  Lichens,  Microscopes,  Moss93,  Reptiles,  Rocks, 

Seaweeds,  Wild  Flowers,  &c. 

Monthly,  price  4d  ;  Annual  Subscription  (including  Postage),  5s. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly,  Illustrated  by  F.  Barnard. 

BELGRAVIA. 

Contents  for  September. 

Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

Calais.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Mr  Friend  Paton.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Some  Harmless  Beasts  :  a  Sketch  from  the  Poets.  By  Phil.  It  jbmson. 
Out  of  the  Season.  By  Marie  Aimar. 

Jackson.  By  Frank  Abell. 

Two  “  Pards  ”  :  an  American  Engineer’s  Story.  By  A.  A.  Hayes. 
Arthur's  Rest.  By  W.  Waterfield. 

Loving  a  Dream.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 


JULIAN  HAWTHORNE’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

PORTUNE’S  FOOL,  will  be  ready  immediately,  iu  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


CHARLES  GIBBON’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

FANCY  FREE,  and  other  Stories,  will  be  ready  immediately,  it!  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library,. 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

ANNAN  WATER,  will  be  ready  immediately  iu  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  September. 

My  Musical  Life.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 

The  Inner  Life  Of  Plants.  By  Andrew  Wilsou,  F.R.S.E.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

On  A  Canadian  Lake.  By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

The  English  Staple.  By  Hubert  Hall. 

The  Story  of  a  Sea  Beach.  By  Divid  Pidgcoi. 

The  New  Abelard:  a  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Science  Notes.  By  W.  Mattien  Williams. 

Table  Talk.  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 


To  be  ready  immediately.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 1  61. 

The  CAPTAINS’ ROOM.  Bv  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  “  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.”  With  a  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 


By  the  GATE  of  the  SEA.  A  Romance.  By  David  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  “  Joseph’s  Coat.”  2  v  Is.  post  8vo,  12s ;  and  at 
every  Library. 


NEW  VOLUMES  of  “  The 

KIT  :  A  MEMORY.  By  James  Payn. 

KEPT  in  the  DARK.  By  Anthony  Tp,ollope. 
DUST.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 


PICCADILLY  NOVELS.” 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Dutton  Cook. 

By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

By  D.  Christie  Murray. 


VAL  STRANGE. 

A  MODEL  FATHER". 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d  each. 

OUR  LADY  of  TEARS. 
The  AFGHAN  KNIFE. 


By  Leith  Derwent. 
By  R.  A.  Sterndale. 


THE 

A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By  Xavier  de 
Maistre.  Translated  by  Henry  Attwell. 
Latter-day  LYRICS.  Edited  by  W.  Davenport 
Adams. 

QUIPS  and  QUIDDITIES.  Selected  by  W. 
Davenport  Adams. 

The  AGONY  COLUMN  of  “ The  TIMES,”  from  1800 
to  1870.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Alice 
Clay. 

BALZAC’S  ‘ ■  COMEDIE  HUM AINE  ”  and  its  Author. 

With  Translations  by  H.  H.  Walker. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED.  A  Popular  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Burton's  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


ONE  of  the  most  violent  volcanic  eruptions  of  which 
we  have  heard  for  many  years  commenced  in  Java 
on  August  26th.  The  particular  volcano  which  burst  out  was 
that  of  Krakatoa,  which  sent  forth  an  immense  cloud  of  ashes 
and  dust,  made  day  almost  into  night  even  at  Batavia,  and  over- 
whelmed  North  Bantam,  while  a  tidal  wave  swept  away  Anjer, 
Tjeringen,  and  Telokbetong.  Thousands  of  lives  are  lost.  It  is 
stated  that  Mount  Krakatoa,  where  the  eruption  began,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  completely  in  the  sea,  but  that  sixteen  volcanic  islands 
have  appeared  in  its  place ;  that  the  lighthouses  of  the  Straits 
of  Sunda, — between  Java  and  Sumatra, — have  disappeared,  and 
that  the  whole  navigation  of  the  channel  is  changed. 

Living  in  Java  is  really  living  over  a  roaring  furnace  from 
which  you  are  separated  by  nothing  hut  a  thin  crust  of  earth. 
Probably  no  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  world  have  been  physically 
so  terrible  as  some  of  those  in  Java,  though  the  Italian  erup¬ 
tions  have  broken  in  more  conspicuously  on  the  art  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  In  1815,  the  volcanic  eruption  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa,  to  the  east  of  Java,  was  so  violent  that  the  explosion 
was  heard  in  Sumatra,  a  distance  of  near  a  thousand  miles  away, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Sangar,  who  saw  the  eruption,  described  it 
thus  : — “About  seven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  April  10th,  three 
distinct  columns  of  flame  burst  forth  near  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  all  of  them  apparently  within  the  verge  of  the  crater,  and, 
after  ascending  separately  to  a  very  great  height,  their  tops 
united  in  the  air  in  a  troubled,  confused  manner.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  mountain  next  Sangar  appeared  like  a  body  of  liquid 
fire  extending  itself  in  every  direction.  The  fire  and  columns 
of  flame  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury  until  the  dark¬ 
ness  caused  by  the  quantity  of  falling  matter  obscured  it,  at 
about  eight  o’clock.”  The  eruption  in  August,  1772,  of  the 
volcano  called  Papandayang,  eighty-seven  miles  south-east  of 
Batavia,  is  said  to  have  broken  ofE  the  top  of  the  mountain 
altogether,  and  to  have  left  a  vast  cavity  many  square  miles  in 
■extent,  when  the  eruption  was  over.  Living  in  this  volcanic 
region  is  like  living  at  the  mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon. 

On  Friday  week,  the  Lords  took  into  consideration  the  reasons 
of  the  Commons  for  disagreeing  to  the  Lords’  further  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  Lord  Carlingford 
moving  that  the  Lords  do  not  insist  on  that  amendment. 
Thereupon,  Lord  Salisbury,  declaring  that  as  the  end  of  the 
Session  approached,  “  the  influence  of  those  estimable  and 
valuable  Members  of  their  Lordships’  House,  whom  Charles  Fox 
once  called  ‘the  Janissaries  of  the  Bedchamber,’  increased  every 
hour,”  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  dividing  the  House, 
hut  that  he  could  not  allow  the  question  to  be  put  without 
remarking  on  the  ambiguities  of  the  Bill,  and  the  reason  for 
those  ambiguities.  He  quoted  some  high,  legal  authority,— we 


suppose  Lord  Cairns, — as  entirely  differing  from  the  view  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  the  need  for  the  amendment  which 
he  had  proposed,  and  then  amiably  asked  why  these  ambiguities 
were  allowed  to  remain  ?  This  he  answered  by  saying  that  tlie 
Government  were  compelled,  by  their  uncomfortable  position, 
to  put  two  distinct  faces  on  the  matter, — one  for  the  Con¬ 
servatives  and  one  for  the  Radicals, — and  that  it  was  on 
this  account  that  they  would  not  say  plainly  what  they  meant, 
hut  endeavoured  to  kindle  hopes  of  the  most  opposite  ten¬ 
dency.  Lord  Selborne,  of  course,  warmly  resented  this 
vindictive  Parthian  shaft  of  Lord  Salisbury’s,  and  maintained 
that  the  Government  had  framed  their  Bill  with  no  political 
object,  hut  simply  because  they  thought  that  the  form  they 
had  given  it  would  best  do  equal  justice  between  two  great 
classes  ;  and  he  denied  the  ambiguity  alleged,  and  the  possibility 
of  making  the  measure  clearer.  Then  after  a  despairing  protest 
from  Lord  Wemyss,  the  amendment  was  dropped. 

On  Saturday,  the  Houses  met  for  a  short  time,  to  receive  the 
Royal  Assent  to  a  variety  of  Bills,  and  to  he  prorogued  in  the 
usual  quaint  fashion  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  cocked 
hats,  which  each  of  them  lifted  reverentially  when  his  name  was 
read  out  in  the  Commission.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was,  of 
course,  the  Commissioner  selected  to  read  the  Queen’s  speech, 
which  said,  in  relation  to  Egypt,  “The  work  of  administra¬ 
tive  reorganisation,  though  retarded  at  important  points  by 
the  visitation  of  the  cholera,  has  steadily  advanced.  The  aim 
of  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  country  by  my  military  forces, 
the  considerations  which  must  supply  the  measure  of  its  duration, 
and  the  constant  direction  of  my  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of 
established  rights,  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  East,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Egyptian  people,  have  been  more  than  once  ex¬ 
plained  to  you,  and  they  remain  unchanged;”  as  also,  her 
Majesty  might  have  added,  do  the  conditions  which  postpone 
the  clearer  elucidation  of  those  unchanged  purposes.  On  the 
Madagascar  difficulty,  the  Queen’s  language  was  confident,  and 
her  confidence  was  soon  justified  by  the  event.  “The  negotia¬ 
tions  with  France,  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  friendship,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  lead  to  satisfactory  results.”  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  negotiation  itself,  her  Majesty’s  attention  “  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  steadily  directed  to  all  which  may  affect 
the  rights  or  liberties  of  my  subjects.”  With  regard  to  Zulu- 
land  and  the  Transvaal,  the  Royal  speech  was  frankly  despond¬ 
ent;  and  with  regard  to  Ireland,  sanguine.  The  Queen  was 
satisfied  with  the  improvement  effected  in  the  conduct  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  referred  with  congratulation  to  the  principal  Acts 
passed,  including  that  for  the  redemption  of  National  Debt. 
Parliament  stands  prorogued  at  present  to  November  12th. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  was  immediately  followed  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Mr.  Shaw,  the  English  Missionary,  had  been 
set  at  liberty  by  the  French  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon  (or 
Reunion),  and  that  an  explanation  of  the  natuie  of  an 
apology — of  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  her  Majesty’s  ship 
«  Dryad’  had  been  treated  by  the  French  Admiral  at  Tamatave 
is  to  be  published.  It  is  added,  too,  that  a  compensation  is  to 
he  offered  to  Mr.  Shaw  for  his  imprisonment,  hut  this  is  not 
yet  officially  confirmed.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  very  moderate  language  iu  Parliament,  which 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  others  so  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood,  was  merely  the  moderation  of  a  Ministei  who  had  put 
his  case  strongly,  though  courteously,  in  private,  and  had  not 
failed  to  produce  the  required  effect.  Nothing  can  be  more 
foolish  than  to  hector  Foreign  Governments  in  public,  if  you 
really  wish  to  press  your  representations  on  them  with  becoming 
force  and  firmness.  Admiral  Pierre  has  been  replaced  by 
Admiral  Galiber,  and  the  French  papers  themselves  express 
the  opinion  that  Admiral  Pierre  has  not  been  relieved  of  his 
command  on  the  ground  of  health  alone. 


It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  French  were  likely  to  take 
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■warning  by  tbe  disagreeable  hints  which  they  have  lately 
received  of  the  way  in  which  great  enterprises  in  the  East 
hamper  them  at  home.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  intending  to 
make  up  their  quarrel  with  Madagascar,  without  attempting  to 
press  further  their  military  and  naval  advantages.  It  is  believed 
in  France  that  the  advance  on  Antananarivo  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  present,  and  that  France  will  be  content  if  the 
Hovas  consent  to  recognise  her  protectorate  over  a  portion 
of  the  coast.  Let  us  hoj>e  that  public  rumour  does  French 
policy  no  more  than  justice. 

The  check  of  France  in  one  of  the  Anamite  regions, — the 
chief  campaign  upon  the  Red  River, — has  been  compensated  by 
a  brilliant  victory  over  the  capital,  Hue,  where  a  convention 
was  signed  between  France  and  the  Anamite  King,  on  August 
23rd,  nominally  conceding  all  that  France  could  reasonably  ask, 
— i.e.,  (1),  a  war  indemnity ;  (2),  the  occupation  of  the  forts 
commanding  the  Hue  River  by  a  French  garrison,  till  the  in¬ 
demnity  is  paid ;  (3),  the  annexation  of  a  province  to  French 
Cochin  China ;  (4),  the  recall  of  the  Anamite  troops  from  the 
Red  River,  these  troops  to  be  at  General  Bouet’s  disposal  for 
operations  against  the  Black  Flags  ;  and  (5),  the  confirmation 
of  the  French  Protectorate  over  all  Anam.  These  terms  must  be 
satisfactory  enough  to  France,  if  she  could  only  rely  on  their 
being  carried  out.  But  the  difficulty  will  be  to  assert  Anamite 
authority  at  all  over  the  region  in  Tonquin  where  the  real  struggle 
is  going  on, — that  of  the  Red  River.  This  region  is  distant 
some  400  miles  from  the  capital,  and  there  it  is  that  France  has 
to  encounter  a  very  different  class  of  enemies  from  those  of  the 
Anam  troops.  China,  moreover,  is  watching  her  proceedings  in 
Tonquin  with  the  utmost  jealousy ;  and  if  France  be  wise,  she 
will,  under  cover  of  this  victory,  withdraw  as  much  as  possible 
from  pushing  her  advantage, — at  all  events,  till  she  has  come  to 
satisfactory  terms  with  China.  The  Treaty  signed  at  Hue  is 
quite  sufficient  to  bring  her  off  with  flying  colours.  But  if  she 
presses  her  purpose  in  Tonquin,  she  will  have  no  easy  task,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  victory  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Bright  made  two  speeches  on  the  Temperance  question 
at  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday,  on  the  occasion  of  opening 
a  new  coffee  tavern,  to  be  called  by  Mr.  Cobden’s  name.  In 
the  first  speech,  he  explained  that  for  ten  years  he  had  never 
taken  wine  or  spirits,  and  had  not  suffered  in  any  way  by  that 
change  of  habit;  but  when  he  spoke  of  a  coffee-house  as  a 
place  where  people  cannot  get  anythiug  that  will  do  them  harm, 
surely  Mr.  Bright  was  romancing.  We  doubt  if  there  are  not 
at  least  as  many  people  whose  health  would  be  more  injured  by 
three  cups  of  good  coffee  in  the  day  than  it  would  be  by  three 
glasses  of  good  claret,  as  there  are  people  whose  health  would 
be  more  injured  by  three  glasses  of  good  claret  than  it  would  be 
by  three  cups  of  good  coffee.  Intemperance  in  wine  is  both 
commoner  and  more  dangerous  thau  intemperance  in  coffee ; 
but  taken  temperately,  light  wine  is,  we  suspect,  less  likely  to 
disturb  the  system  than  good  coffee. 

In  his  greater  speech  at  the  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Bright  was,  as 
he  himself  hinted,  truly  Conservative  in  his  suggestion  of  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  the  Temperance  question.  He  would, 
he  said,  prescribe  by  law  a  certain  maximum  in  the  proportion 
of  licensed  public-houses  to  population,  beyond  which  no  place 
should  be  allowed  to  go,  after  the  passing  of  his  proposed  Act. 
He  would  also  prescribe  as  a  minimum  that  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  licences  down  to  half  the  maximum  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  and  he  would  (in  towns)  lodge  the  power  to  diminish  the 
number  of  licences  within  this  margin,  in  the  corporation.  He 
would  hand  over  to  the  corporation  also  the  income  derived  from 
the  licences,  and  allow  them  even  to  increase  the  licence  duty 
within  given  limits.  But  he  would  go  no  further.  He  thought 
that  a  trade  permitted  by  law  should  be  protected  by  law,  and 
that  no  general  invasion  of  the  vested  interests  of  publicans 
should  be  encouraged  or  permitted. 

Mr.  Parnell,  speaking  in  Dublin  on  Wednesday,  congratu¬ 
lated  Ireland  heartily  on  the  passing  of  the  Fisheries  Act,  the 
Labourers  Act,  and  the  Tramways  Act,  and  he  anticipated  that 
before  long  a  measure  of  local  self-government  for  Ireland  would 
be  passed  by  Parliament,  by  which  the  Irish  would  obtain  a  very 
great  instalment  of  what  they  need  to  train  them  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  national  habits  ot  thought  and  will.  Mr.  Parnell’s  tone 
was  extremely  moderate,  and  even  the  speakers  who  followed  him, 
Mi.  Sexton,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  do  not  seem 
to  have  indulged  in  aDy  of  that  wild  vituperation  for  which 


even  the  Freeman's  Journal  recently  rebuked  Mr.  Healy.  If 
violence  were  not  considered  necessary  to  stimulate  American 
sympathy  and  Irish  electoral  enthusiasm,  we  might  hope  for  the- 
speedy  prevalence  of  a  rational  spirit  among  the  Irish  party 
leaders.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  men  who  go  farthest  and 
scream  the  worst  who  best  command  American  money  and  Irish 
votes. 

The  London  journals  have  been  makiug  far  too  little  of  the- 
disturbances  in  Croatia.  Whether  these  disturbances  are  sup¬ 
pressed  summarily  or  not,  they  are  symptomatic  of  a  chronic- 
hostility  to  Magyar  domination,  which  nothing  short  of  release 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  detested  yoke  will  appease.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Magyar,  like  his  kinsman  the  Turk,  is  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  fellow  to  outsiders  who  are  independent  of  him,  but  is  an 
arrogant  oppressor  of  those  who  are  subject  to  him.  Croatia  is 
geographically  a  part  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom,  but  the- 
population  are  Slavs,  and  demand  Home-rule  with  far  better 
reason  than  the  Irish.  The  Magyars  are  a  minority  of  the 
population,  even  in  Hungary  proper,  and  with  the  instincts  of 
a  governing  caste  ruling  over  a  race  more  numerous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  than  themselves,  their  policy  is  to  keep  the  Croats  as 
backward  as  possible  in  civilisation.  They  discourage  Slav 
schools,  and  put  impediments  even  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  roads  in  Croatia,  which  are  among  the  worst  in  Europe- 
The  present  outbreak  had  its  origin  in  the  Government  of 
Hungary  posting  up  all  official  notices  in  the  Magyar  tongue,  a 
language  not  understood  except  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Croatia.  We  expect  that  the  Hapsburg  ruler  will 
temporise,  but  side,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Croats.  They  saved 
his  empire  in  1848,  and  the  Slavs  form  by  far  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  Army.  Bismarck’s  policy  of  pushing 
Austrian  rule  eastward  is  not  unlikely,  whether  he  intends  it  or 
not,  to  end  in  the  disintegration  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  If  it 
be  true  that  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  is  about  to 
resign,  the  fact  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  Emperor 
declines  to  support  the  Magyar  policy. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  is  to  be  buried  near  Goritz,  on- 
Monday,  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Franciscans  at  Castagnavicca,. 
where  his  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  already  lies.  The  funeral 
will  be  a  solemn  one,  for  the  good  Prince  did  in  some  way 
manage  to  impress  all  who  knew  him  with  an  effect  of  lofti¬ 
ness  of  character,  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  immoveable  pre¬ 
possessions  on  small  matters,  in  which  he  could  be  as  inexorable 
as  if  he  were  Destiny  herself ;  partly  to  his  intrinsic  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the 
representative.  The  political  enthusiasts  for  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  cannot  be  very  numerous, — though  it  is  said  that 
the  Legitimists  are  subscribing  to  enable  a  certain  number  of 
Legitimist  artisans  to  attend  the  funeral, — for  though  ideas 
are  sometimes  impracticable,  the  multitude  are  not  given  to- 
assuming  that  all  impracticabilities  are  ideas,  audit  would  take 
that,  to  make  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s  political  pretensions  in 
any  sense  popular  with  the  masses.  Still,  the  phlegmatic 
excellence  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s  character  has  certainly 
produced  more  of  a  general  impression  than  we  should  have 
thought  it  possible  for  one  to  produce  whose  name  and  flag 
recalled  so  many  painful  memories.  At  least  without  a  very 
definite  genius  of  his  own,  no  man  so  weighted  by  bad  traditions 
has  gained  popularity.  And  a  very  definite  genius  of  his  own 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  deceased  Bourbon. 

The  Western  Mail  of  Tuesday  professes  to  quote  from  a 
“Liberal”  Gloucester  paper — the  Gloucester  Journal  of  last 
Saturday — an  article  on  “  The  Downfall  of  England,”  which 
contains  one  of  the  most  violent  pieces  of  vituperation  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet  which  we  have  ever  read.  For 
fury,  it  would  seem  to  surpass  even  Irish  loathing  at  its  worst- 
This  is  how  the  Western  Mail, — a  Conservative  paper,  by  the 
way, — quotes  what  it  terms  its  “Liberal”  contemporary: — 

“  Her  political  fortunes  are  directed  by  a  hypocrite,  who  is  also 
a  blood-guilty  tyrant,  and  a  conspirator  against  the  honour  of 
the  country.  The  hateful  and  atrocious  Gladstone,  whom 
’twere  flattery  to  call  a  rascal,  has  associated  with  him  in  the- 
Government  a  gang  of  incompetent  nobodies,  who,  partly 

through  ignorance . are  betraying  every  British 

interest.  About  the  only  conspirator  with  any  brains  is 
a  fellow  named  Chamberlain,  who  makes  screws  or  something 
down  at  Birmingham,  and  who  has  been  in  league  with  the 
Irish  rebels,  and  incited  them  to  get  up  murderous  outrages  as 
an  excuse  for  robbing  the  landlords  by  an  iniquitous  Act  of 
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'Spoliation.  The  people  of  the  country  are  afflicted  with  a  sort 
of  dementia,  which  prevents  them  from  realising  the  odious 
character  of  their  political  leaders,  and  the  imminent  perils  into 
which  those  pernicious  adventurers  have  brought  our  beloved 
country.  The  populace,  lulled  into  false  security,  are  looking 
forward  to  peace  and  prosperity ;  but  a  very  different  period  is 
being  prepared  for  us  by  the  strangest  set  of  philosophers  and 
geniuses  that  were  ever  allowed  to  touch  the  helm  of  affairs.” 
Clearly,  the  Gloucester  Journal  is,  or  has  just  become,  a  comic 
paper,  and  is  attempting  a  burlesque  of  the  violent  style.  It  is 
not  very  happy,  for  it  wants  the  touch  of  the  grotesque  that 
alone  makes  extravagant  invective  funny ;  but  then,  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  succeed  in  burlesque  !  The  Gloucester  Journal  may 
do  better,  in  time.  It  is  even  a  kind  of  success  to  have  persuaded 
the  Western  Mail  that  this  passion  in  tatters  was  serious. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
has  not  only  strongly  expressed  his  wish  to  see  qualified  medical 
women  practising  in  India,  but  has  discouraged  pei'emptorily 
the  idea  of  requiring  from  them  any  les3  thorough  medical  cul¬ 
ture  than  is  required  from  their  male  colleagues.  There  is  no 
quarter  of  the  world  where  highly  qualified  medical  women 
might  do  more  good  than  in  India,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  Brah  mo  opinion  is  as  favourable  to  the  experiment  as 
cultivated  European  opinion  itself.  The  paper  published  at 
Calcutta  called  Bra] imo  Public  Opinion  contained  on  July  12th 
an  article  heartily  favourable  to  the  admission  of  females 
to  the  Medical  College.  The  efforts  which  are  being  made  in 
this  country  to  educate  native  women  as  physicians,  aud  to  send 
them  out  with  a  guaranteed  income  for  a  certain  term  of  years, 
will  evidently  meet  with  no  obstruction  in  India.  Educated 
female  physicians  in  adequate  numbers  would  do  more  to  leaven 
Indian  households  with  sound  medical,  sanitary,  and  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  than  all  the  medical  men  whom  we  could  send  to  India, 
who  never  really  reach  the  interior  of  a  Hindoo  household  at  all. 


The  German  Beichstag  has  been  summoned  at  a  very 
unusual  season  of  the  year,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has 
met  for  any  purpose  except  to  sanction  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Spain.  Probably  Prince  Bismarck  used  the  opportunity 
to  give  a  fright  to  France  by  the  semi-official  article  on  the 
violence  of  the  French  Press,  which  he  inserted  in  the  Nord 
Deutsche  Gazette.  That  article  is  now  admitted  to  have  been 
more  or  les3  intended  as  a  snub  to  General  Thibaudin  for  talking 
of  mobilising  an  Army  Corps  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France, 
a  snub  which,  no  doubt,  had  other  uses,  but  which  Prince 
Bismarck  loves  to  administer  from  time  to  time,  as  the  school¬ 
master  loves  to  cane, — just  to  keep  his  hand  in.  Apparently, 
there  is  no  intention  at  present  of  pushing  the  alarm  further. 
The  Reichstag,  when  it  has  completed  its  little  job,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  separate  without  any  further  sensation. 


The  military  rising  in  Spain  seems  to  have  blown  over  with¬ 
out  much  result,  and  the  King,  who  has  just  been  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  to  the  various  disaffected  garrisons,  has  been,  it  is 
given  out,  very  well  received.  But  Senor  Sagasta  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  modify  his  Cabinet,  in  consequence  of  the  shock 
which  this  series  of  small  detonations  has  given  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Government ;  and  it  is  said  that  Senor  Campos,  the 
Minister  at  War,  who  was  taken  into  the  Government  in  spite 
of  his  Conservative  leanings,  rather  on  account  of  the  confidence 
felt  by  the  King  in  him  as  a  disciplinarian,  will  have  to  go. 
The  Spanish  Government  are  complaining  to  the  French 
•Government  that  Ruiz  Zorrilla  is  permitted  to  hatch  plots  iu 
France  against  the  government  of  a  friendly  neighbour,  and 
France  has  not  yet  formulated  her  reply,  but  the  Government 
fnlly  feel  their  responsibility,  and  if  it  appears  that  Ruiz  Zorrilla 
is  still  in  France,  he  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  ordered  away  by  the 
Government. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  returns  of  suicides  in 
great  cities  make  Paris  the  chief  capital  of  suicide.  That  is 
just  what  one  would  expect  from  the  chief  capital  of  pleasure. 
If  you  make  pleasure  your  main  object,  you  are  pretty  sure, 
not,  indeed,  to  commit  suicide,  but  to  learn  very  rapidly  to 
understand  something  of  the  state  of  mind  from  which  suicide 
proceeds.  In  Paris,  for  every  million  of  inhabitants  there  are 
402  suicides,  while  in  Naples  there  are  only  34.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  physical  nature  in  Naples  is  too  much  at 
ease  to  conspire  with  the  mind  against  the  habit  of  living.  The 
capital  next  to  Paris  in  suicidal  tendency  is  Stockholm,  why,  it 


is  very  hard  to  say.  In  Stockholm  the  proportion  is  354  suicides 
to  a  million  of  inhabitants  ;  Copenhagen  comes  next,  and  then 
Vienna,  Brussels,  Dresden,  St.  Petersburg,  Florence,  Berlin,  New 
\oik,  Genoa,  London,  and  Rome,  in  order.  In  Loudon  there  are 
only  87  suicides  to  each  million  of  inhabitants.  Tet  one  would 
have  hardly  conceived  this  order  to  have  represented  the 
descending  scale  of  irritability  of  temperament,  or  of  liability 
to  physical  suffering. 

Mr.  Davenport  Handley  is  fighting  a  chivalrous  battle  in  Rut¬ 
landshire  against  Mr.  James  Y\  .  Lowther,  who  represents,  we 
suppose,  his  namesake’s  views  on  the  land.  We  shall  not  know 
the  result  before  going  to  press.  Rutlandshire  has  not  returned 
a  Liberal  since  the  last  Reform  Bill ;  nor,  indeed,  has  any  Liberal 
ever  contested  the  conuty  since  1811.  Still,  Mr.  Handley  has  a 
right  to  say,  as  he  does  say,  that  the  Conservatives  would  never 
have  done  the  farmers  the  justice  of  giving  them  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings  Act,  and  that  their  leaders  denounced  many  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  up  to  the  last  moment.  Whether  that  will 
weigh,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the  coutest,  we  are  not  sure.'  Farmers 
often  move  in  even  deeper  ruts  of  time  honoured  opinion  than 
the  landlords  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Byrne,  writing  to  Friday’s  Times  from  Upper 
Norwood,  maintains  that  the  true  test  of  reading-power, — 
reading-power,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  read  to 
yourself  for  enjoyment,  — is  the  power  to  read  well  aloud; 
and  asserts  that  the  recognised  test  of  proficiency  in  read¬ 
ing  in  Germany  is  the  excellence  of  the  reading  aloud. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  known  a  great  many  well-read  men, — 
men  to  whom  reading  was  the  meat  and  drink  of  life, — who 
could  not  read  aloud  even  respectably,  who  read  aloud  so  that  you 
hardly  understood  their  meaning,  and  this  though  some  of 
them  could  speak  admirably.  And  we  quite  agree  with  those 
persons  whom  Mr.  Byrne  treats  with  such  contempt,  that  good 
elocutional  reading  aloud,  though  an  excellent  faculty  (when  it 
is  not  abused,  as  it  too  often  is,  by  insisting  on  reading  aloud  to 
people  who,  perhaps  very  justly,  hate  to  be  read  aloud  to),  is 
only  a  luxury  of  education,  and  by  no  means  an  essential 
to  anybody.  To  read  fluently  and  easily  to  yourself,  that  is 
everything.  To  read  aloud  is  the  gift  of  the  few,  and  not  un- 
frequently  entails  suffering  on  the  many. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  legislative  failures  of  the 
Session  is  the  loss  of  the  Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which 
might  probably  have  been  carried  at  last,  but  for  the  miscarriage 
of  the  business  arrangements  of  a  single  night.  Its  object  was, 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  words,  “  to  make  the  Medical  profession 
in  the  three  countries  [England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland]  one  in 
standard  and  one  in  authority,”  by  establishing  a  common  test 
through  which  every  medical  jn'actitioner  must  pass.  This  has 
been  the  object  of  an  agitation  lasting  fifty  years,  and  it 
was  confidently  hoped  that  the  end  had  been  reached  this  Ses¬ 
sion.  The  medical  men,  we  see,  think  that  this  misfortune  is 
due  to  the  want  of  Medical  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  at  least  of  representatives  pledged  to  accept  medical 
opinion  on  subjects  interesting  to  the  medical  profession.  But 
we  earnestly  trust  that  the  mischief  wili  not  be  remedied  in  that 
way.  The  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Switzerland  appears  to  occupy  a  very  unenviable  position 
iu  relation  to  the  frequency  of  divorce.  In  the  Protestant 
half  of  Appenzcll,  there  were  in  1381  over  thirteen  divorces  to 
every  hundred  marriages ;  and  in  Thurgau,  there  were  more 
than  nine.  Of  the  causes  of  divorce,  difference  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinion  appears  to  be  a  frequent  one,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  fact  that  of  the  religion  of  the  persons 
divorced  in  1881,  in  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
both  husband  aud  wife  Catholic ;  in  les3  than  three  per 
cent,  were  the  husband  and  wife  both  Protestant ;  while  in 
cases  of  different  religions  divorces  are  much  more  frequent, 
especially  where  the  husband  is  Protestant  anl  the  wife 
Catholic.  It  is  said  that  a  great  many  marriages  in  the  lower 
classes  are  avowedly  entered  upon  on  the  understanding  that, 
if  after  a  year’s  trial  the  husband  aud  wife  do  not  suit  each 
other,  they  shall  give  in  a  joint  application  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  incompatibility  of  temper.  In  1881,  no  less  than 
1,171  Swiss  suits  of  divorce  were  granted,  aud  divorces  pro¬ 
nounced  in  916  cases. 


Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  DAY. 


THE  POLITICAL  DUTIES  OF  THE  RECESS. 

PIAT  does  the  Times  mean  by  its  constant  and  emphatic 
exhortation  to  Members  of  Parliament  to  hold  their 
tongues  during  the  Recess  ?  It  seems  to  us  to  show  that 
that  paper  does  not  in  the  least  appreciate  what  a  democracy 
means,  or  what  is  the  best  way  to  educate  it.  If  we  thought 
of  training  the  electors,  and  of  training  the  electors  alone,  we 
should  desire  not  that  politicians  should  take  a  long  rest,  but 
that  they  should  all  of  them  at  once  begin  that  useful  drill  of 
their  constituents  in  the  different  views  that  may  be  taken 
of  Parliamentary  questions,  on  which  the  intelligence  of  the 
votes  to  be  given  at  the  next  General  Election  must,  for  the 
most  part,  depend.  It  may  be  very  true  that,  looking  to  the 
necessities  of  Parliament  alone,  Parliamentary  politicians 
may  be  justified,  and  even  more  than  justified,  in  taking 
a  good  rest.  The  petty  fag  and  squabbling  of  the  Session 
must  have  worn  out  many  of  our  representatives,  and 
predisposed  almost  all  with  any  share  of  wisdom  for  a 
time  of  reticence  and  political  repose.  But  unfortunately 
for  this  repose,  Members  of  Parliament  are  not  elected  only 
for  the  purposes  of  representation.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  as  the  suffrage  widens  and  the  constituencies  increase, 
the  obligation  of  the  Member  to  keep  his  constituents  well 
informed  of  his  view  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  answer 
the  criticisms  of  those  who  take  different  and  opposite 
views  to  himself,  is  not  greater  and  even  more  useful  to 
the  public  than  his  duty  of  giving  the  views  he  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  full  weight  of  his  vote  and  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

How  is  the  Democracy  to  be  taught  what  are  the  important 
issues  of  politics,  and  what  are  the  most  telling  views  on 
the  subject  of  those  issues  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  help 
of  the  public  journals  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  public  journals  them¬ 
selves  are  almost  powerless  to  force  any  subject  on  public  notice 
without  the  help  afforded  by  the  speakers,  whether  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  who  canvass  these  questions  in  the  countiy.  The 
public  journals  are  hardly  read  unless  they  take  their  text 
from  the  events  of  the  day.  And  almost  the  only  test  that 
any  question  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  day  is  the  evidence 
that  it  is  much  discussed  in  public,  and  that  this  view  and  that 
are  given  of  it  in  great  town  and  county  meetings.  The  only 
effect  of  a  universal  reticence  of  politicians  would  be  a  universal 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  journals  of  the  day  to  find  social 
topics  more  interesting  to  their  readers  than  the  politics  of 
which  Members  of  Parliament  seemed  to  be  oblivious.  And 
then,  if  the  silence  of  politicians  produced,  as  it  would,  a 
political  apathy  of  the  public  Press,  the  people  would  sink 
into  a  similar  apathy,  the  greater  issues  of  politics  would  no 
longer  be  kept  before  them,  and  the  elections,  whenever  the 
elections  came,  would  be  conducted  under  the  extreme  disad¬ 
vantage  that  the  electors  would  not  be  prepared  for  them  by 
the  growth  of  any  serious  conviction,  and  would  vote  in  the 
haphazard  fashion  which  leads  to  no  satisfactory  result,  or, 
perhaps,  even  to  a  result  just  the  opposite  of  that  at  which 
the  people,  if  fully  awake  to  the  chief  issues,  would  have  arrived. 
What  the  Times  is  thinking  of  when  it  deprecates  Long- 
Vacation  oratory  is  no  doubt  the  inutility,  so  far  as  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  and  journalists  may  be  concerned,  of  repeat¬ 
ing  over  and  over  again  the  criticisms  which  Parliament  has 
so  often  heard,  and  which  the  London  and  provincial  papers 
have  so  often  weighed  in  their  balance.  But  it  forgets 
how  very  different  is  the  effect  produced  on  a  voter’s  mind  by 
glancing  at  the  Parliamentary  reports  and  at  the  leading 
articles  written  on  those  reports, — even  when  he  does  glance 
at  them,  whereas  multitudes  of  electors  never  do, — and  the  effect 
produced  on  him  by  hearing  the  representative  to  whom  he  has 
given  his  confidence  explain  fully,  in  his  presence,  what  con¬ 
siderations  weighed  upon  his  own  mind,  or  by  hearing  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  opposite  party  assail  the  view  thus  presented,  and 
discuss  elaborately  all  the  objections  to  which  it  is  open.  That 
is  the  process  which  really  forms  political  conviction  in  the 
country,  and  which  keeps  it  active  and  vigilant.  Without 
that  process,  we  should  have  more  and  more  voters  every  day 
boasting  that  they  took  no  interest  in  politics,  and  did  not 
care  a  farthing  whether  their  constituency  returned  its  former 
Members,  or  turned  them  out  in  favour  of  new  Members.  Only 
the  frequent  contact  of  Members  with  their  constituencies  keeps 
the  political  judgment  of  the  country  alert  and  earnest,  and 
therefore  no  man  is  fit  to  be  an  ordinary  Member  of  Par¬ 


liament, — a  Member,  we  mean,  not  burdened  with  Minis¬ 
terial  duties, — who  does  not  contribute  his  full  share  to  the 
political  education  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  guidance’ 
of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  quite 
right  for  the  ordinary  Member  of  Parliament  to  hold  his 
tongue  very  sedulously  in  the  House.  If  there  are  others 
who  can  say  better  what  he  would  say,  he  must  be  right  in. 
generally  leaving  it  to  them  to  say  for  him.  But  he  can 
never  be  right  in  leaving  his  constituents  to  their  own  devices.. 
He,  and  he  only,  can  really  speak  to  them  with  the  sort  of 
authority  which  they  need  for  the  purposes  of  political 
education.  They  have  chosen  him  to  represent  them,  and 
therefore  they  listen  to  him  with  the  sort  of  deference  with 
which  people  always  listen  to  the  man  of  their  own  choice* 
What  he  says  will  receive  a  sort  of  attention  from  them  which 
the  words  of  few  other  speakers  will  receive.  And  what  those 
who  support  or  oppose  him  say,  will  be  listened  to  with  a  kind 
of  interest  that  nothing  said  in  favour  of  or  against  other 
politicians  will  attract.  Whether  a  representative  has  the  ear 
of  Parliament  or  not,  he  has  always  the  ear  of  his  own  con¬ 
stituents  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  almost  more  incumbent  upon 
him,  because  more  completely  in  his  power,  to  ripen  the 
public  opinion  of  his  own  constituency,  than  to  ripen  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  itself.  We  maintain  that  when  a  man 
is  chosen  to  represent  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  views  of 
many  thousands  of  electors,  his  explicit  and  pledged  duty, 
though  the  most  obvious,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
of  the  duties  which  he  undertakes.  From  that  moment,  he  is 
the  exponent  of  public  opinion  within  a  certain  area  on  certain 
important  subjects,  and  is  the  only  person  who  can  really  keep 
that  public  opinion  healthy,  vigilant,  and  candid.  This  he 
can  do  by  frequent  interchanges  of  opinion  and  confidences 
with  his  constituents,  by  keeping  his  attention  fixed  on  all 
points  on  which  he  thinks  opinion  doubtful  and  unsound,  by- 
taking  pains  to  clear  up  opinion  on  those  subjects,  by  bringing 
the  most  formidable  objections  to  which  his  own  opinions  are 
exposed  clearly  before  his  constituents,  and  by  giving  them 
the  best  answers  he  can  find  to  those  objections, — in  short,  by 
treating  himself  as  the  natural  focus  of  the  political  opinion 
of  the  community  which  he  represents,  and  doing  all  in  his, 
power  to  bring  the  various  rays  of  political  light  to  converge 
in  that  focus. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  view  of  a  representative’s  duty  to 
his  constituents  is  a  “  counsel  of  perfection.”  Perhaps  so ; 
but  we  are  deeply  convinced  that  the  more  democratic  our  Con¬ 
stitution  grows,  the  more  its  efficiency  will  depend  on  this- 
view  being  generally  taken  of  a  Member’s  duties  to  his  con¬ 
stituents.  It  is  not  for  the  formation  of  Members’  opinions, 
it  is  not  for  the  formation  of  journalists’  opinions,  it  is  not  for 
the  modification  of  experts’  opinions,  that  all  this  speaking 
and  listening  is  necessary.  It  is  for  the  formation  of  some¬ 
thing  at  least  approaching  to  an  opinion,  in  numbers  of  voters 
who  never  get  near  to  the  real  sources  of  opinion  at  all  except 
when  they  hear  the  voice  of  their  Member,  and  hear  the  criti¬ 
cisms  passed  upon  him  by  his  fellow-townsmen  or  his  county 
neighbours.  Lord  Sherbrooke  once  told  us,  very  justly,  that  it 
was  our  duty  “  to  educate  our  masters.”  And  so  it  is,  in  a  much 
larger  sense  than  he  at  that  time  intended  to  convey.  Mr. 
Forster’s  Act  is  educating  them  in  one  way ;  and  every 
true  political  discussion  educates  them  in  another  way.  It  is 
no  easy  achievement  to  give  a  true  political  education  to 
a  democracy.  That  is  not  a  feat  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
superfine  fastidiousness  and  supercilious  contempt  for  reitera¬ 
tion  which  the  Times  expresses.  Line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept, — incessant  earnestness  and  incessant 
cand  our,  —  a  constant  sense  of  responsibility  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  patience — are  essential  on  the  part  of  politicians, 
if  the  great  majority  of  the  electors,  present  and  prospective, 
are  to  be  awakened  to  the  sense  of  their  duties,  and  to 
the  genuine  desire  to  perform  their  duties  as  electors,  and 
not  merely  to  exercise  their  rights.  Members  of  Parliament 
may  be  weary,  nay,  must  be  weary,  if  they  are  to  dis¬ 
charge  well  their  function  in  educating  the  opinion  of 
their  constituencies.  Journalists  must  be  sickened  by  hearing 
the  same  things  said  over  and  over  again,  in  very  much 
the  same  way.  But  the'  weariness  of  Members  of  Parliament 
and  the  nausea  of  journalists  will  be  but  slight  evils,  when 
balanced  against  the  great  result  of  keeping  awake  in  the  whole 
community  the  deep  sense  of  political  responsibility,  and  of 
imparting  to  the  people  enough  knowledge  to  ensure  the 
honest  and  intelligent  exercise  of  that  responsibility  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  electors. 
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LORD  SALISBURY'S  WRATH. 

ORD  SALISBURY  is  evidently  of  Luther’s  mind,  that 
wrath  and  passion  are  his  best  allies.  “  If  I  want  to 
compose,”  said  Luther,  “  to  write,  to  pray,  to  preach,  I  must  be 
wrathful,  then  my  whole  blood  is  freshened,  my  understanding 
is  made  keener,  and  all  my  miserable  thoughts  and  tempta¬ 
tions  give  place.”  Lord  Salisbury  is  of  the  same  opinion,  only 
he  means,  we  think,  something  different  from  the  old  Reformer, 
by  the  wrath  he  so  elaborately  invokes.  Wrath  is  the  inspiration 
of  his  public  career,  but  it  is  not  the  wrath  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  rush  of  fiery  indignation,  like  Luther’s,  but  wrath 
bred  by  scorn  and  caste,  the  almost  impotent  rage  which 
chafes  at  the  evidence  of  a  popular  power  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  can  neither  vanquish  nor  even  venture  to  defy.  The 
wrath  of  which  Luther  spoke  was  that  burning  indigna¬ 
tion  against  evil,  or  what  looks  like  evil,  which  purifies 
the  atmosphere  of  the  mind,  even  though  in  its  heat  it 
misses  its  true  aim.  The  wrath  which  seems  always 

to  be  kindling  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  political  mind  is  a 
saturnine  and  smouldering  fire,  which  never  burns  up  bright 
and  free,  but  makes  Lord  Salisbury,  as  his  old  chief  and 
colleague  himself  said  of  him,  “a  master  of  jibes  and  sneers.” 
His  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Session  just 
closed,  like  most  of  his  other  speeches,  was  a  speech  of  taunt¬ 
ing  impotence.  Of  course,  he  had  to  give  way  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  his  amendment  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  for  even  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  passed 
it  only  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  had  been  firmly 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  a  considerable  number 
of  his  own  followers.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  have 
courted  a  new  division  would  have  been  childish,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  refrained ;  but  he  could  not  keep  silence  even  from 
bad  words,  and  he  liberated  his  soul  in  that  unmeaning  sneer 
at  “  the  Janissaries  of  the  Bedchamber,” — a  very  inapplicable 
phrase,  whoever  first  used  it,  to  the  few  Peers  who  stay  in  town 
to  make  a  House  for  the  Government, — and  that  unworthy 
insinuation  that  the  Government  had  intentionally  made  their 
measure  ambiguous  in  order  that  Radicals  might  read  it  one  way 
and  Conservatives  another,  by  which  he  relieved  his  spleen, 
but  relieved  it  at  the  cost  of  his  influence.  Lord  Salisbury 
is,  indeed,  proved  by  every  new  Session  through  which  he  lives 
to  be  the  most  unfit  leader  of  his  party  that  our  century  has 
produced.  Compared  with  him,  the  late  Lord  Derby  was 
prudence  and  amiability  itself,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an 
accomplished  statesman.  The  former  was  glad  enough,  when 
he  saw  a  chance,  to  “  dish  the  Whigs,”  but  at  least  he  never 
indulged  in  impotent  maledictions  on  them.  The  latter  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  retreat  whenever  he  found  a  political 
position  absolutely  untenable,  with  the  same  homely  good- 
humour  with  which  he  would  have  evacuated  a  fortress  which 
it  was  impossible  to  defend.  But  Lord  Salisbury  skilfully 
provides  occasions  for  dishing,  not  the  Whigs,  but  the  Con¬ 
servatives  ;  and  when  he  has  done  so,  he  never  retreats 
unobtrusively,  as  he  ought,  but  sits  maliciously  eyeing  the 
Liberals,  who  pass  him  by  unscathed,  like  the  giant  Pope  in 
Bunyan’s  fable,  who  is  described,  when  the  pilgrims  pass  him, 
as  “  grinning  and  biting  his  nails,  because  he  cannot  come  at 
them.” 

We  cannot  imagine  a  worse  mental  attitude  for  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  than  this  irritable  malice  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  Conservative,  for  however 
cautious,  timid,  lugubrious,  even  alarmist,  Conservatives  may 
legitimately  be,  they  should  not  snarl  and  maliciously  impute 
bad  motives  to  their  opponents,  as  Lord  Salisbury  is  always 
doing,  if  they  wish  to  carry  the  safe  and  cautious  men  with 
them,  as  of  course  they  do.  No  safe  man  ever  snarls  at  what 
he  cannot  prevent,  because,  as  he  justly  observes,  that  makes 
matters  worse,  and  aggravates  the  quarrel,  without  bringing 
a  single  auxiliary  to  his  side.  No  cautious  man  imputes  ill 
motives  to  his  opponents,  because,  as  he  cautiously  reflects, 
no  man  can  see  or  weigh  the  motives  of  his  opponents  ;  more¬ 
over,  cautious  men  are  repelled  and  alienated  by  imputations 
of  motive,  and  have  their  confidence  in  any  leader  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  that  useless  display  of  temper  seriously  under¬ 
mined.  A  Conservative  in  Opposition  may  fairly  bewail  the 
past,  and  draw  the  most  melancholy  pictures  of  the  future  as 
it  will  be  affected  by  Liberal  reforms ;  that  is  his  legitimate 
function  in  life,  and  if  he  did  not  entertain  these  dismal 
feelings,  he  would  hardly  be  a  Conservative.  But  a 
true  Conservative  always  strives  to  attenuate  the  mischief 
which  he  apprehends,  and  it  is  not  attenuating  the  mischief 
you  apprehend  to  indulge,  as  Lord  Salisbury  does,  in 


spiteful  effusions  over  the  dishonest  ambiguities  of  his 
opponents.  Consider  the  political  demeanour  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  There  you  have  the  model  Conservative, — timid 
of  innovation,  anxious  to  attenuate  necessary  reforms,  never 
defiant,  deprecatory  of  threats,  eager  for  compromise.  Such 
is  the  statesman  who,  if  he  had  Lord  Salisbury’s 'flow  of 
effective  speech,  would  bring  all  the  timid  party  to  his  feet, 
and  not  a  few  even  of  the  party  which  sincerely  desires  reform, 
but  has  a  morbid  fear  of  ardent  reformers.  But  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  is  not  an  orator,  and  is  too  modest  to  displace  Lord 
Salisbury  who  is  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  instead  of  one 
whose  whole  temperament  expresses  the  feelings  of  the 
cautious  party,  the  unfortunate  Conservatives  find  themselves 
constantly  misrepresented  to  the  country  by  a  mouthpiece  who 
says  on  their  behalf  just  what  makes  them  shudder  most. 
They  hear  those  sweeping  denunciations  which  they  would  be 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  demagogue  as  specially  appropriate  to 
him,  proceeding  from  the  spokesman  of  a  small  and  privileged 

caste,  who  has  not  even  the  strength  of  numbers  behind  him, _ 

and  what,  they  must  ask  themselves,  can  be  more  insolently  rash 
than  to  combine  the  irritating  arrogance  that  is  safe  in  tribunes 
of  the  people,  with  the  defence  of  exclusiveness  and  the  apology 
for  privilege  ?  We  think  we  may  safely  predict  that  so  long 
as  Lord  Salisbury  continues  to  give  character  and  colour  to 
the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party,  even  timid  politicians 
will  regard  the  administration  of  the  country  as  safer  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  than  in  the  hands  of 
any  Government  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  a 
potential  voice. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT 

DONE? 

OW  that  the  smoke  and  stir  of  the  battle  are  over,  and 
that  the  corpses  of  thrice-slain  amendments  are  buried 
out  of  the  way,  we  can  see  with  greater  clearness  what  has 
been  lost  and  won  on  either  side  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.  Looked  at  from  the  party  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  struggle  itself  has  been  an  immense  benefit 
to  the  Liberal  party.  It  has  shown  that  when  the  question  at 
stake  is  a  simple  one  of  plain  honesty  and  justice  between  man 
and  man,  the  Conservative  party,  or  at  least  the  Conservative 
leader  and  one  section  of  his  party,  are  ever  ready  to  uphold 
the  wrong  because  the  wrong  is  “  established.”  It  has  shown 
that  whether  the  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  whether 
the  measure  proposed  is  one  which  constitutes  an  admitted 
departure  from  accepted  doctrines  of  State  non-intervention, 
or  is  merely  putting  in  force  the  common  principles  on  which 
men  daily  act  where  land  is  not  concerned,  Lord  Salisbury 
is  equally  ready  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  so  long  as  his 
followers  will  follow  him.  The  curious  spectacle  presented 
three  years  running  of  the  “  master  of  thirty  legions  ” 
in  the  House  of  Lords  being  deserted  by  his  legions, 
after  they  had  already  sacked  the  enemy’s  camp,  is  a 
very  edifying  one  for  the  opposite  party.  The  people  of 
England  in  general  will  note  that  on  each  occasion  it  was  a 
Land  Bill  which  the  House  of  Landlords  threatened  to  wreck, 
though  at  the  last  moment  they  refused  to  stand  to  their  guns, 
and  left  the  field  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Act  has  not  merely  discredited  the  Con¬ 
servative  leader,  but  it  has  discredited  the  Conservative  party. 
Where  now  are  the  farmers’  friends  ?  Directly  a  small  reform 
in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  proposed  in  the  interest 
of  the  tenant,  the  party  which  professes  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  tenant,  and  to  think  that  the  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant  are  identical,  turns  round  and  fights  might  and  main 
against  any  concession.  After  this,  the  county  electors  will 
surely  think  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  before  blindly  intrusting 
their  interests  to  such  gay  deceivers, — u  both  feet  on  the  land 
and  all  at  sea,  to  one  thing  constant  never,”  if  one  may 
travesty  the  poet.  It  is  extraordinary  that  any  party  should 
be  so  unwise.  But  it  is  only  the  latest  instance  of  the  truth  of 
the  saying  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor  to  his  son  which  the 
English  Chancellor,  Brougham,  was  so  fond  of  quoting, — “  Go, 
my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed.” 

But  to  look  at  the  Act  from  the  point  of  view  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  what  exactly  has  it  done  for  the  tenant  ?  Before 
1875,  the  agricultural  tenant  was  subject  to  the  strict  rule 
of  the  common  law.  Whatever  he  placed  in  the  soil,  what¬ 
ever  he  fixed  on  it,  or  in  any  building  on  it,  belonged  to  his 
landlord,  when  he  left.  There  were  a  few  trifling  exceptions. 
The  “  way-going  ”  crop  he  could  take,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  ;  but  the  way-going  crop  was  not  of  much 
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benefit  to  him,  because,  as  it  was  said,  to  take  it  necessitated 
his  carrying  on  business  in  two  places  at  once.  He  could, 
under  an  Act  passed  in  1851,  claim  the  property  in  a  fixture 
erected  for  agricultural  purposes,  if  erected  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  his  landlord.  In  a  few  counties,  and  for  a  few 
items  of  labour  or  expenditure,  such  as  claying,  or  marling,  or 
the  use  of  artificial  manure,  he  could  get  a  miserably  inade¬ 
quate  compensation.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  improvements  effected  by  him,  he  could 
get  nothing  at  all.  In  other  words,  he  spent  money,  and 
another  got  the  profit ;  lie  laboured,  and  another  entered  into 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  For  this  state  of  things,  as  de¬ 
pressing  and  injurious  to  the  tenant  as  it  was  in  the 
long-run  injurious  to  the  landlord,  the  Act  of  1875  was 
introduced  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 
It  divided  improvements  into  three  classes, — the  permanent 
improvements,  such  as  draining  and  building,  which  were  to 
be  considered  exhausted  in  twenty  years  ;  the  durable,  such  as 
claying  or  boning,  which  were  calculated  to  last  seven  years  ; 
and  the  temporary,  such  as  the  use  of  artificial  manure,  which 
were  to  be  taken  as  exhausted  in  two  years.  The  measure  of 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  was  the  original  outlay  of  the 
tenant  on  an  improvement,  less  a  proportionate  part,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  class,  for  every  year  which  had  elapsed  since  it  was 
made.  No  compensation  was  to  be  paid  for  an  improvement 
of  the  first  class,  unless  executed  with  the  landlord’s  consent 
in  writing ;  nor  of  the  second  class,  unless  at  least  a  week’s 
notice  in  writing  of  the  intention  to  execute  it  had  been  given. 
As  regards  fixtures,  the  Act  of  1851  was  practically'  re-enacted, 
only  the  landlord’s  consent  was  no  longer  necessary  to  their 
erection,  except  in  the  case  of  steam-engines,  on  which  he  had 
a  veto.  Holdings  under  two  acres  were  wholly  exempted  from 
the  Act.  Practically,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Act  was  a  dead- 
letter,  because  of  the  power  given  of  contracting  out  of  the 
Act  by  a  mere  notice  in  writing,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
as  soon  as  the  Act  was  passed  it  snowed  notices  in  writing 
throughout  the  country.  The  main  distinction  between  the 
Act  of  1883  and  that  of  1875  is  the  removal  of  this  power 
of  contracting  out  of  the  Act.  By  the  new  Act,  any  con¬ 
tract,  agreement,  or  covenant  made  by  a  tenant  by'  virtue 
of  which  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  claim  compensation 
under  the  Act,  “  is  void,  at  law  and  in  equity.”  These  be 
brave  words,  but  they  are  in  reality  rather  braggart  than  brave. 
For,  in  case  of  an  existing  tenancy,  “  any  agreement  in  writing 
or  custom  ”  which  secures  any  compensation  to  the  tenant  for 
an  improvement — while,  in  the  cas9  of  future  tenancies,  any 
“  particular  agreement  in  writing  ” — excludes  the  Act.  More¬ 
over,  improvements  already  made  are  not  to  be  paid  for,  if 
under  any  custom  or  agreement  any'  compensation  is  to  be  paid, 
and  permanent  improvements  are  practically  not  included  in 
the  Act  in  any  case,  as  they  only  come  under  it  if  the  landlord 
within  a  year  consents  in  writing  to  the  improvement.  Here 
and  there,  of  course,  an  exceptionally'  generous  landlord  will  so 
consent,  but  as  he  would  have  probably  paid  anyhow,  the 
tenants,  as  a  rule,  are  not  much  helped. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  present  Act  is  that  no 
definite  time  is  now  laid  down  within  which  an  improvement 
is  to  be  exhausted,  but  the  measure  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  is  in  all  cases  to  be  the  value  of  the  improvement  at  the 
time  of  quitting  to  an  incoming  tenant,  without  reference  to 
the  original  outlay,  or  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
made.  This  is  a  clear  and  simple  principle  enough,  and  no 
practical  valuer  would  find  any  difficulty  in  settling  compensa¬ 
tion  on  that  basis.  But  “  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account,  as  part  of  the  improvement  made  by  the  tenant, 
what  is  justly  due  to  the  inherent  capacities  of  the  soil.” 
Now,  there  are  cases,  such  as  draining  and  fencing,  in  which 
it  is  easy  to  draw  the  sound  distinction  between  the  increase  of 
value  given  to  good  land,  and  the  increase  given  to  poor  land, 
by  the  improvement.  But  how  any'  one  is  to  separate  the  effect 
of  “  the  inherent  capacities  of  the  soil”  from  that  of  a  judicious 
boning  or  marling,  which  the  Lords  insisted  on  including  under 
this  rule,  it  is  hard  to  see.  The  valuers  will  have  to  be 
hereditary,  or  else  to  be  scientific  analytical  chemists  of  the 
highest  order.  Probably',  however,  they  will  find  their  way' 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  quietly  ignoring  it,  a3,  happily',  they 
are  not  obliged  to  specify'  it  in  their  award. 

The  third  change  of  importance  is  that  neither  the  consent 
of  or  notice  to  the  landlord  is  required  before  the  execution  of 
an  improvement  in  Part  III.  of  the  schedule  of  improvements, 
which  includes  Classes  II.  and  III.  of  the  Act  of  1875.  The 
consent,  however,  is  still  necessary  to  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  building  and  reclamation  of  land :  w'hile,  in  case 


of  draining,  notice  must  be  given,  and  the  landlord  has  then 
an  option  to  execute  the  proposed  drainage  himself,  and  charge 
the  tenant  with  the  cost  and  3  per  cent,  interest. 

Then,  as  regards  fixtures  not  included  in  the  scheduled  list 
of  improvements,  the  Act  of  1875  is  re-enacted,  but  with  the 
omission  of  any  conditions  as  to  consent  or  notice.  Lastly,  the 
Act  applies  to  all  holdings,  however  small,  so  that  Mr.  Arch’s 
clients,  the  small  allotment-holders  of  half  an  acre,  will  be  as 
much  benefited  by  the  Act  as  the  large  farmer  with  his  thousand 
acres.  A  novel  part  of  the  Act  is  that  limiting  distress  to  one 
year,  and  fixing  the  costs  of  levying  it.  But  this  part  is  not 
of  great  practical  importance,  except  as  a  step  to  the  total 
abolition  of  this  absurd  preference  given  to  a  creditor  who  is 
alike,  as  a  rule,  the  strongest  creditor,  and  most  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

What,  then,  are  the  total  results  of  the  Act  ?  The  general 
law  of  fixtures  is  for  agricultural  tenants  permanently  placed 
on  a  rational  basis.  That  which  a  man  places  on  property 
which  i3  his  own  for  the  time  being  is  not  henceforth  to  go  to 
another  as  of  right.  The  landlord  is  given  a  right  of  pre¬ 
emption  at  the  end  of  the  term  which  is  fair  enough,  and 
beneficial  to  the  tenant,  as  a  fixture  is,  of  course,  of  more 
value  in  its  place  than  when  removed.  As  regards  that 
special  and  most  important  class  of  fixtures  which  are  called 
permanent  improvements,  the  principle  of  property  in  the 
tenant  is  recognised,  though  it  is  rendered  of  less  avail,  owing 
to  the  restrictions  of  consents  and  notices  with  which  it  is 
hampered  in  practice.  As  regards  less  permanent  improve¬ 
ments,  the  principle  is  fully  and  freely  recognised.  That 
which  the  farmer  sows,  henceforth  he  shall  reap.  He  is  no 
longer  discouraged  from  improving  by  the  fear  that  he  will 
not  get  value  for  value  given.  The  misapplied  jargon  of  the 
Roman  lawy'er,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  agriculture,  is  now 
rendered  obsolete.  It  is  no  longer  true  to  say, — “  Quicquid 
plantatur,  seritur,  vel  inaedificatur,  omne  solo  cedit,”  at  least 
in  the  sense  that  it  goes  to  the  lord,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of 
the  soil. 

But  though  much  is  donej  something  remains  to  do.  The 
farmer  will  get  value,  but  while  the  restrictions  mentioned 
remain  in  force,  he  will  hardly  get  full  value  for  his  im¬ 
provements.  The  landlord’s  consent  will  have  to  be  bought. 
The  inherent  capacity  of  the  soil  may  swallow  up  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  improvements  on  it.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
compensation  is  restricted  to  scheduled  improvements  is  hardly 
favourable  to  the  unrestricted  development  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  improvements  in  Part  III.  of 
the  Schedule  were  unknown  before  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Already',  since  1875,  Part  I.  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
to  the  list  of  the  formation  of  silos,  and  embankments,  and 
sluices  against  floods.  It  is  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  the 
public,  which  is  interested  in  the  greatest  possible  production 
of  food  from  the  soil,  that  the  adoption  of  fresh  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  stimulating  that  production  should  be 
hindered  by  the  farmers’  being  afraid  of  not  getting  a  full 
return  for  his  experiments. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  a  consideiable  benefit  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil  by  the  Bill.  It  is,  perhaps, 
just  as  well  they  should  not  get  all  they  want,  or  all  that  is 
necessary,  at  once.  If  the  Act  does  not  work  as  well  as  it 
ought,  and  needs  amendment,  if  its  extension  proves  to  be 
necessary  to  ensure  its  professed  ends,  the  Farmers  will  have  at 
least  learnt  to  which  party,  and  which  wing  of  the  party,  they 
are  to  go  to  get  it ;  and  of  which  party  the  rule  holds  good, 
“  Expect  nothing,  and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed.” 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  WEST  HIGHLAND  CROFTER. 

rpHE  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
JL  dition  of  the  Crofters  and  Cottars  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  closed  their  inquiry,  so  far  as  the  Hebrides  and 
the  opposite  districts  of  the  mainland  are  concerned.  They 
have  thus  finished  the  more  arduous  and  necessary  pai't  of 
their  allotted  task.  Five  weeks  hence  they  are  to  reassemble 
in  Caithness-shire,  where  they  will  find  themselves  among  a 
population  of  different  origin,  different  character,  and  greatly 
different  surroundings.  ■  The  people  there  are  chiefly  of 
Scandinavian  blood.  No  great  mountain  masses  upheave 
their  lumpishly-rounded  shoulders  ;  the  traveller  has  not  to 
thread  his  way  thi'ough  sinuous,  solitary,  shut-in  glens,  nor 
to  pass  the  lips  of  clear  and  silent  lochs  ;  the  extent  of  arable 
land  is  much  larger  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  acres  per  head  assigned  to  the  lowest  class 
of  the  rural  population  is  at  least  double  ;  while  the  quality  of 
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the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  are  much  better  suited 
for  the  growth  of  cereal  crops.  The  tale  of  grievance  and  dis¬ 
content  which  the  Commission  will  be  asked  to  hear  is  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  briefer  and  less  emphatic  than  the  doleful  and 
monotonous  narratives  which  have  hitherto  been  recited. 

The  recital  will  do  good.  It  comes  all  too  late,  however,  to 
set  forth  in  full  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  of  which  a  patient, 
patriotic,  and  warm-hearted  people  have  been  the  victims. 
Much  nonsense  has  undoubtedly  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  rude  abundance  and  full  content  that  prevailed 
among  them,  before  the  social  revolution  which  has  thrown 
them  into  their  present  wretched  plight.  Such  descriptions 
take  their  glory  from  afar.  They  are  the  natural  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  a  dreamy,  imaginative,  romantic  race,  much  addicted 
to  retrospect,  and  not  deficient  in  self-esteem.  Neither  the 
pretty  fallacies  of  pastoral  poets,  nor  the  vaunts  of  those 
who  cherish  a  sentimental  admiration  of  the  past,  will 
blind  the  sober-minded  inquirer  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
patriarchal  system,  with  all  its  traditional  checks,  the  life  of 
the  masses  was  in  later  times  meanly  prosaic,  as  it  always  had 
been  miserably  servile.  The  change  that  ensued,  however, 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Jacobite  cause,  turned  greatly  to  their 
disadvantage.  The  old  relations  between  the  laird  and  people 
were  broken.  The  nobles  and  gentry  lost  interest  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  kinsfolk.  Many  of  them  were  allured  by 
the  fascinations  of  fashionable  life  to  extravagance  and  ruin, 
in  the  manner  and  with  the  consequences  graphically  described 
by  Adam  Smith.  They  were  forced  first  to  mortgage,  and 
then  to  dispose  of,  the  estates  which  had  been  made  over  to 
them  absolutely,  in  defiance  of  the  consuetudinary  rule  which 
regarded  the  children  of  the  soil  as  its  proprietors,  and  forbade 
the  chief  to  diminish  the  general  property  by  alienation  or  sale. 
The  new  comers  were  aliens.  They  brought  with  them  strictly 
commercial  notions.  They  looked  for  the  prompt  payment  of  as 
high  a  rent  as  they  could  get,  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble. 
Sheep-farming  upon  a  large  scale  was  introduced.  It  were 
mere  fractious  folly  to  deny  that  the  maintenance  of  sheep 
was  the  best  use  that  the  mountains  could  be  put  to,  almost 
the  only  remunerative  use  that  can  be  got  out  of  them. 
Equally  absurd  would  it  be  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  immense 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  general  aspect  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  country.  A  Highlander  who  went  to  Canada 
forty  years  ago  would  in  many  cases  scarcely  recognise  his 
native  glen.  The  old  hill-track,  strewn  with  boulders  bigger 
than  those  over  which  the  Roman  chariots  rumbled  on  their 
itinera ,  can  hardly  be  traced  now ;  and  instead,  there  is  a  level 
road,  constructed  in  a  style  that  beats  Macadam.  The 
battered  change-house,  redolent  of  smoke,  filth,  and  whisky, 
the  scene  of  many  an  uproarious  brawl,  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  trim  hotel,  where  one  can  get  good  food 
decently  cooked  and  decently  served.  Swamps  have  been 
drained  ;  the  extent  of  land  that  grew  only  heather  has 
been  curtailed ;  and,  though  the  mania  for  sport  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  development  of  pastoral  farming,  wherever  the 
flockmaster  is  unmolested  the  tokens  of  knowledge,  skill, 
energy,  and  enterprise  are  discernible.  The  change  would 
have  been  gratifying,  save  for  one  unhappy  circumstance.  It 
was  carried  out  in  a  manner  too  sweeping  and  sudden.  It 
involved  the  displacement  of  the  native  population  from  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  territory  their  ancestors  had  occupied 
for  ages.  They  were  cleared  off  wholesale ;  their  townships 
were  broken  up  ;  they  were  driven  away  to  remote  and  barren 
nooks,  were  huddled  together  in  miserable  hamlets  upon  the 
sea-coast,  were  impelled  to  the  lowlands  and  the  great 
towns,  or  else  were  shipped  off  to  foreign  lands.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  multitudinous,  simul¬ 
taneous,  and  systematic  clearings-  which  took  place  in 
the  West  Highlands,  with  no  adequate  provision — in 
some  cases,  with  no  provision  at  all — for  the  future  of  those 
dispossessed,  had  occurred  in  Ireland,  they  would  have  raised 
an  unappeasable  clamour  and  stimulated  recourse  on  a  large 
scale  to  “  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.”  In  the  Highlands  they 
did  evoke  a  bitter  cry  of  grief,  despair,  and  wrath  :  but  they 
were  borne  with  surprising  meekness  and  patience,  and  no 
instance  of  murderous  or  even  violent  retaliation  can  be  cited. 
The  Highlands  are  exempt  from  the  stain  of  agrarian  outrage 
and  bloodshed. 

It  must  strike  every  attentive  reader  of  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Commission  that  the  situation  and  complaints  of 
the  Hebridean  crofter  are  almost  identical  with  those  so  often 
heard  from  the  West  Irish  peasant.  He  has  too  little  land, 
not  enough  to  support  a  family.  It  is  too  highly  rented,  the 
rate  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  is  paid  by  large  farmers. 


He  is  a  tenant-at-will,  liable  to  be  turned  adrift  at  any  moment. 
He  lives  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  famine,  for  when  fishing 
and  crops  are  both  abundant,  he  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
slight  remove,  while  the  failure  of  either  thrusts  him  into  the 
abyss.  The  proprietors  in  many  instances  are  absentees,  and 
absenteeism  tends  to  beget  indifference  as  respects  sufferings 
the  extent  and  detail  of  which  may  be  kept  concealed.  The 
analogy  goes  much  farther.  It  affects  not  only  the  condition 
of  the  people,  but  their  character  and  habits.  With  great 
capabilities,  many  serviceable  qualities,  many  most  admirable 
gifts,  the  home-staying  Celt  is  indolent,  apt  to  prefer  the 
enjoyment  of  life  to  its  amelioration,  and  to  seek  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  not  in  wrestling  with  adverse  circumstance,  but  in 
surrender  to  a  very  dreary  and  unenviable  dolce  far  niente. 
The  Celt  of  the  West  Highlands  is  less  turbulent  than  the 
Celt  of  West  Ireland,  but  he  is  every  whit  as  impracticable. 
Both  can  toil,  venture,  endure,  save, — when  they  have  a  mind. 
But  this  is  done  by  fits  and  starts,  for  a  time  and  for  a 
purpose  ;  there  is  no  love  of  work  for  the  sake  of  work  ; 
the  internal  spring  liberates  itself  by  jerks  and  runs.  Both 
cling  with  a  fond  tenacity,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  people, 
to  the  place  of  their  birth ;  they  would  rather  starve  and 
shiver  on  the  insufficient  strips  of  land  by  which  they  variegate 
the  rugged  slopes,  whence  the  rain  often  washes  away  the  best 
soil  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  up,  than  face  the  hazards  of  the 
unknown  ;  they  cannot  be  uprooted,  but  there  follows  a  plaintive 
moan,  like  that  of  the  fabled  mandrake.  Yet  both,  in  favour¬ 
ing  circumstances,  make  splendid  colonists,  and  in  all  our  large 
towns  both  give  examples  of  distinguished  success.  Perhaps 
the  Scot  has  most  of  adaptability  and  ambition,  for  the  Irish 
need  to  be  rather  sparsely  intermixed  with  people  of  other 
races,  so  that  they  may  take  the  tone  of  society,  instead 
of  giving  it,  their  tendency  being,  wherever  they  congre¬ 
gate  in  any  number,  to  form  a  little  Ireland.  Once  trans¬ 
planted,  however,  the  Highlander  is  almost  certain  to  make 
his  way,  whether  singly  or  amid  a  crowd  of  his  country¬ 
men.  The  number  who  attain  position  and  wealth  in 
Scotland  is  certainly  equal  in  proportion  to  that  furnished  by 
their  Lowland  neighbours.  The  experience  of  Glasgow  amply 
illustrates  these  statements.  That  city  has  a  very  large  Irish 
population ;  it  has  been  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
inhabitants.  A  lamentable  fact  is  that  this  section  contributes 
a  full  half  of  the  pauperism  which  weighs  upon  the  city.  The 
Scoto-Celtic  element  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  Teutonic.  The 
“  Macs  ”  are  of  themselves  a  formidable  nation.  They  fill 
many  pages  of  the  Directory,  and  besides  them  there  are  scores 
of  names  as  unmistakeably  Gaelic  as  Ben  Nevis  or  Ben 
MacDhui.  Among  their  owners  are  many  of  the  best,  most 
intelligent,  most  prosperous,  public-spirited,  and  benevolent 
men  in  the  city.  Ethnic  amalgamation  must  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  high  qualities  they 
exhibit ;  but  there  are  instances  of  fresh  immigrants  keeping 
even  pace  with  settlers  of  long  descent,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
problem  why  the  inherent  characteristics  they  display  should 
not  find  scope  and  reward  at  home. 

Is  it  over-sanguine  to  hope  for  the  appearance  of  an  in¬ 
dustrious,  self-reliant,  thriving  peasantry  in  the  districts  which 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  recent  investigation  ?  Well- 
informed  and  sober-minded  people  think  not.  Evidently, 
things  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  There  exists  a  reaction 
against  the  large-farm  system  as  an  exclusive  system.  In 
those  districts  where  it  has  been  carried  out  with  most 
thoroughness,  it  has  been  disastrously  overdone.  There  are 
seasons  when  the  flockmaster  needs  additional  labour,  and 
it  cannot  now  be  had.  Moreover,  the  distress  which  has 
lately  fallen  upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil  has  also  lighted 
heavily  upon  sheep-breeders ;  and  many  excellent  farms  are 
tenantless, — the  proprietors  being,  of  course,  tempted  to  turn 
them  into  deer  forests,  which  continue  to  bring  a  fancy  rental. 
Men  of  foresight,  however,  are  sceptical  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  taste  for  deer- stalking  at  such  an  enormous  cost  as  it 
entails,  and  they  dread,  with  reason,  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
tax  upon  a  mode  of  pleasure-seeing  which  condemns  a  vast 
expanse  of  land  to  unproductiveness.  The  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land,  it  is  understood,  means  to  reverse  the  policy  pursued  by 
his  predecessors,  to  break  up  some  of  his  colossal  farms  into 
moderately-sized  holdings,  at  the  same  time  to  provide  ample 
accommodation  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the  peasant  class,  and 
so  to  restore  that  healthy  equipoise  which  belongs  to  a  graded 
and  well-regulated  society.  His  example  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  followed,  and  where  it  is  so  in  like  circumstances, 
there  will  come,  if  not  any  large  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  yet  a  very  sensible  improvement  in  their  comforts, 
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their  resources,  tlieir  prospects,  and  the  temper  in  which 
they  face  the  battle  of  life.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  there  are  districts  which,  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions,  would  be  over-peopled  by  the  present  population,  which 
are  so  over-peopled  under  existing  conditions  that  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  the  inhabitants  must  be  subjected  to  constant  privations, 
whence  there  can  be  no  escape  unless  their  numbers  are 
reduced.  Ere  the  reforms  contemplated  by  the  Dulce  of 
Sutherland  could  be  imitated  in  these  regions,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  a  large  emigration  should  take  place,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  afterwards  that  a  subdivision  of  holdings  and  the 
growth  afresh  of  a  redundant  population  should  be  prohibited. 
Given  these  terms,  along  with  that  universal  education 
which  is  now  enforced,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
Croft  system  should  not  be  so  amended  as  to  be  rendered  work¬ 
able,  despite  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  frequent  wet¬ 
ness  of  the  seasons.  Then  might  one  hope  to  see  the 
depressed  and  care-worn  look  of  the  inhabitants  replaced  by 
something  of  the  alert  blitheness  that  springs  from  conscious 
independence  ;  the  dismal  hovels  that  dot  remote  and  barren 
hill-sides  cleared  away,  along  with  the  miserable  kraals  that 
form  straggling  lanes  along  the  unpropitious  and  storm- 
beaten  coast ;  the  small,  green  patches  of  land,  with  their 
varied  growths  of  oats  and  barley,  potatoes  and  weeds, 
superseded  by  a  more  efficient  style  of  husbandry ;  and  a 
state  of  things  which  is  a  discredit  to  our  country  and  a  stain 
upon  our  civilisation  wholly  reformed. 


LORDS  PENZANCE  AND  COLERIDGE  ON  ECCLE¬ 
SIASTICAL  JUDICATURE. 

F  Lord  Penzance  had  been  particularly  anxious  to  reconcile 
High  Churchmen  and  Ritualists  to  legislation  on  the  lines 
of  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  he 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  effectual  method  of  achieving 
his  purpose  than  that  which  he  has  adopted,  presumably  from 
an  opposite  motive.  He  has  declined  to  put  liis  name  to  the 
Report  of  the  other  Commissioners,  and  has  published  a 
separate  Report  of  his  own,  in  which  he  criticises  and  con¬ 
demns  the  main  features  of  the  Report  signed  by  all  his 
colleagues.  It  is  not  altogether,  though  it  is  partly,  his  own 
fault  that  his  career  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Judge  has  been  a 
singularly  unsuccessful  one.  The  Act  to  which  he  owes  his 
existence  in  that  capacity  was  the  offspring  of  an  unreasoning 
panic,  and  came  into  the  world  with  a  tainted  character.  It 
was  passed  avowedly  “  to  put  down  Ritualism,” — that  is,  not 
for  the  sake  of  doing  justice,  but  in  order  to  make  justice  sub¬ 
servient  to  prejudice  and  passion.  This  initial  taint  might  have 
been  somewhat  neutralised,  if  the  two  Primates  had  appointed 
as  the  first  Judge  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
a  man  who  had  some  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
law,  and  some  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  theology.  But 
the  man  selected,  however  estimable  in  other  respects,  was 
absolutely  without  any  training  or  special  qualification  for  his 
office.  That  was  sufficiently  unfortunate.  But  the  two 
Primates  showed  their  ignorance  of  human  nature  still  further, 
by  selecting  from  the  category  of  unsuitable  persons  the  one 
man  whose  judicial  experience  was  certain  to  make  his  appoint¬ 
ment  most  distasteful  to  the  Clergy.  The  Divorce  Act,  whether 
justifiably  or  unjustifiably,  has  been  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Clergy.  It  was,  therefore,  a  singular  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  two  Archbishops  to  nominate  an  ex- 
Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  as  the  regulator  of  the  doctrine, 
ritual,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  the 
malign  influence  which  tainted  the  birth  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  and  presided  over  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  its  first  Judge  has  pursued  Lord  Penzance  all 
through  his  career  as  Dean  of  the  Arches.  He  refused 
to  qualify  for  his  office  in  the  usual  way,  preferring 
to  derive  his  authority  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Judge  from 
an  entirely  secular  source.  Partly,  therefore,  from  this  osten¬ 
tatious  parade  of  Erastianism,  and  partly  from  causes  beyond 
his  control,  Lord  Penzance  started  as  Dean  of  the  Arches  with 
a  disputed  title  and  a  general  want  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  large  majority  of  Churchmen.  The  Act  from  which  he 
drew  his  title  was,  moreover,  so  badly  drawn,  or  he  was  so 
careless  in  administering  it,  that  several  of  his  earlier  judg¬ 
ments  were  upset  on  appeal  to  the  secular  Courts.  Irritated 
by  these  misadventures,  he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  sneer 
publicly  at  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  its  ignorance  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  retaliated  in  an 
exceedingly  caustic  pamphlet,  in  which  he  made  himself 
merry  at  Lord  Penzance’s  claim  to  ecclesiastical  erudition. 


That  Lord  Penzance  should,  under  these  circumstances, 
stand  out  against  the  recommendations  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  is  very  likely  to 
make  the  Ritualists,  and  indeed  Churchmen  in  general, 
more  favourably  disposed  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  to  accept  tribunals  based  on  those  recommendations. 
There  will  be  an  antecedent  bias  in  favour  of  Courts  to  which 
Lord  Penzance  is  opposed  ;  nor  will  the  reasons  by  which  he 
supports  his  opposition  diminish  the  prejudice  to  which  any 
proposals  coming  from  him  will  be  exposed.  Indeed,  nothing 
proves  more  plainly  his  disqualification  for  the  office  of  an 
ecclesiastical  Judge  than  those  reasons.  After  quoting  various 
authorities,  whom  he  strangely  misunderstands,  he  says  : — “  I 
come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  warrant  to 
be  found  in  the  legal  or  Constitutional  history  of  this  country 
for  the  proposition  that  there  have  existed  at  any  time  since 
the  Conquest,  or  indeed  before  it,  Spiritual  Courts  deriving 
their  original  authority  from  the  Church,  independent  of  the 
Sovereign  or  the  State ;  and  that  the  authority  for  the 
existing  Ecclesiastical  Courts  did,  on  the  contrary,  emanate 
directly  from  the  Crown.”  The  historical  accuracy  of 
this  proposition  is  more  than  questionable.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  is  put  succinctly  as  follows,  in  the  body  of  the 
Rejoort  from  which  Lord  Penzance  dissents  : — “  The  origin 
and  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  ecclesiastical 

and  civil  powers  in  the  Christian  Church . had 

assumed  a  definite  form  before  the  Church  of  England 
was  founded,  and  was  a  part  of  the  common  inheritance  of 
Christian  civilisation  which  was  introduced  at  the  conversion 
of  the  English.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  the  historical 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  national  Churches  three 
principles  are  involved  : — (1),  The  existence  of  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  law  anterior  to  the  national  law  ;  (2),  the  acceptance  by 
the  nation  of  that  law,  so  far  as  it  is  of  general  obligation,  as 
the  law  of  religion  of  the  National  Church ;  and  (3),  the 
annexation  by  the  nation  to  the  sentences  of  the  law  so 
accepted,  under  varying  limitations,  of  the  coercive  power  by 
which  alone  the  sentences  can  be  enforced  upon  the  unwill¬ 
ing.”  Certainly,  Lord  Penzance  must  have  an  extraordinary 
confidence  in  himself,  when  he  ventures  to  oppose  his  own 
crudely  formed  opinion  to  a  statement  which  is  not  only 
obvious  to  every  historical  student,  but  which  is,  in  this  case, 
authenticated  by  authorities  like  Dr.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Freeman, 
Lord  Blackford,  Sir  Robert  Pkillimore,  and  Lord  Coleridge,  as 
well  as  by  the  standing  counsel  for  the  English  Church  Union 
and  the  Church  Association.  Lord  Penzance’s  whole  argu¬ 
mentation  is  vitiated  by  the  fundamental  fallacy  that  the  Church 
is  a  mere  department  of  Civil  Government,  like  the  Army  or 
Navy.  If  we  are  to  have  our  ecclesiastical  judicature  re¬ 
modelled,  we  ought  to  face  the  facts  fairly.  And  the  fact  is 
that  the  Church,  historically  considered,  is  a  society  claiming 
an  origin  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  civil  power ;  with 
a  code  of  doctrines,  therefore,  and  with  laws  which  are  anterior 
to  the  laws  of  any  civil  government  with  which  the  Church, 
as  locally  distributed,  chances  to  enter  into  relations.  It  carries 
its  original  charter  with  it  into  any  compact  which  it  may 
make  with  the  civil  power.  But  the  Church  has  no  coercive 
jurisdiction.  It  cannot  enforce  its  own  laws  on  its  recalcitrant 
members.  The  consequence  is  that  when  the  civil  power  con¬ 
sents  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Church,  it  rightly  claims  to 
ascertain  for  itself  that  this  enforcement  does  not  violate  any 
civil  right.  The  right  of  the  Churchman,  as  a  citizen,  is,  for 
example,  invaded,  if  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  has  departed 
from  its  own  recognised  laws  and  procedure,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  civil  power  is  justified  in  refusing  to  give  force 
to  the  ecclesiastical  sentence,  and  in  sending  the  case  back 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  reconsideration.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  Church  has  no  original  jurisdiction  of 
her  own,  but  derives  it  all  from  the  State.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
sustained  by  the  clearest  Constitutional  authority  in  asserting, 
in  his  masterly  Essay  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  that  the 
statute  law  of  England  “  contains  no  trace  of  such  a  meaning 
as  that  the  Crown  either  originally  was  the  source  and  spring 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  was  to  become  such  in  virtue 
of  the  annexation  to  it  of  the  powers  of  ”  the  Reformation 
statutes.  This  view  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  mass  of  evid¬ 
ence  collected  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  all  jurisdiction  flows 
from  the  Crown, — the  sense,  namely,  in  which  it  is  explained 
in  the  grand  preamble  of  the  statute  of  1532.  There  the 
body  politic  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  spheres,  the 
“  Spiritualty  and  Temporalty.”  “  When  any  cause  of  the  law 
divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  or  of  spiritual  learning, 
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then  it  was  declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  hv  that 
part  of  the  body  politic  called  the  Spiritualty,  now 
being  usually  called  the  English  Church.”  The  Sove¬ 
reign’s  jurisdiction  consists  in  seeing  that  justice  is  done 
in  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  spheres,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  respective  laws.  The  laws  of  the  temporal 
body  are  derived  from  the  Temporalty.  Those  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  from  the  Spiritualty.  The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  jurisdictions  is  marked  on  our  Constitution  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Thus  the  Sovereign  summons  and  prorogues  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Primate  summons  and  prorogues  Convocation. 
The  Crown  gives  “  leave  ”  to  Convocation  to  “  decree  ”  canons. 
It  gives  “  power  ”  to  Parliament  to  make  laws.  It  “  enacts  ” 
statutes  ;  “  ratifies  ”  ecclesiastical  canons.  Civil  statutes  have 
no  existence  till  they  receive  the  Eoyal  assent.  Ecclesiastical 
canons  do  not  owe  their  being,  only  their  secular  force,  to  the 
Crown. 

These  are  rudimentary  distinctions  to  the  ecclesiastical 
lawyer.  Lord  Penzance’s  Report  shows  that  his  mind  is  in  a 
state  of  baptismal  innocence  respecting  them.  Moreover,  he 
argues  as  if  the  Parliament  of  to-day  were  identical  with  the 
Parliament  of  Norman  and  Tudor  times.  What  can  be  more 
fallacious  or  more  absurd  than  to  apply  to  our  circumstances 
the  practices  of  a  time  when  none  but  Churchmen  could  sit 
in  Parliament,  and  when  the  numerical  majority  of  what  was 
then  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  con¬ 
sisted  of  Bishops  and  Abbots? 

But  much  as  we  differ  from  Lord  Penzance  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  statement  of  facts,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
him  on  grounds  of  good-feeling  and  taste.  We  regret  to  add 
that  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  inflammatory  protest  of 
Lord  Coleridge  against  the  veto  which  the  large  majority  of 
the  Commissioners  propose  to  give  the  Bishops  on  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  suit.  He  thinks  this  veto  “has  been  abused.”  He 
ought  to  have  substantiated  so  grave  an  accusation.  Does  he 
refer  to  the  veto  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Carter  ?  If  he  does,  he  will  find  hardly  any  one,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Church  Association,  to  agree  with  him. 
“  The  right,  as  now  claimed,”  he  says,  “  covers  ritual  excess, 
whereby,  in  spite  and  defiance  of  the  law,  a  repugnant  con¬ 
gregation  may  be  compelled  to  assist  at  a  ceremonial 
which  they  think  symbolises  an  abject  and  mischievous 
superstition.”  This  kind  of  Exeter-Hall  claptrap,  coming 
from  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  is  deplorable.  If  respect 
for  ecclesiastical  decisions  is  to  be  restored  among  the  Clergy, 
a  beginning  ought  surely  to  be  made  by  an  observance  of 
judicial  propriety.  Suppose  Lord  Coleridge  should  be  nomi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  new  Judges  of  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  how 
can  he  expect  a  large  section  of  the  Clergy  to  have  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  after  this  outburst  of  partisanship  ?  And  the 
offence  is  all  the  more  glaring  if,  as  the  ecclesiastical  papers 
declare,  Lord  Coleridge  is  himself  an  habitual  worshipper  in  a 
church  where  this  “  abject  superstition  ’’  is  practised.  The 
deadliest  enemies  of  law  and  order  are  eminent  Judges  who  give 
substantial  grounds  for  suspecting,  however  unjustly,  that  they 
aim  more  at  popularity  than  at  justice.  Lord  Coleridge  does  not 
specify  any  “repugnant  congregation”  which  has  been  “  com¬ 
pelled  to  assist  at  an  abject  and  mischievous  superstition  ” 
through  the  Episcopal  veto,  and  we  think  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  thrown  out  such  an  accusation  against  the  Episcopal 
Bench  without  substantiating  it.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
Episcopal  veto  has  never  been  used  without  the  great  body  of 
rational  public  opinion  behind  it.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  Bishops 
are  far  too  timid  to  act  without  clear  evidence  of  hearty  lay 
support. 


THE  POPE  AND  ITALY. 

HE  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  three  Cardinals  who  are 
specially  concerned  with  the  Vatican  Library  is  interest¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  received  by  the  Italian  Press.  Not  very  long  ago,  such 
a  document  would  have  excited  nothing  but  merriment.  The 
notion  of  a  Pope  recommending  the  study  of  documents  and 
appealing  to  history  in  justification  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Papacy  in  Europe,  would  have  been  treated  simply  as  a  better 
joke  than  common.  That  time  seems  already  to  have  passed 
away.  The  attitude  of  Italian  politicians  towards  the 
Pope  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  It  no  longer 
bespeaks  either  contempt  or  anger.  The  character  and 
policy  of  Leo  XIII.  have  had  their  natural  influence  on  the 
Italian  mind.  It  is  seen  that  the  Pope  has  a  definite  aim,  and 
that  he  has  pursued  it  with  remarkable  persistence,  amidst  very 


great  discouragement.  Pius  IX.  succeeded  in  making  the 
Papacy  equally  hated  by  the  Conservative  and  the  Revolutionary 
forces  in  Europe.  Neither  of  them  knew  where  to  have  him. 
The  Italian  Liberal  of  the  time  before  1848  had  merged  in 
the  Italian  despot  of  the  time  that  followed  that  year,  but 
the  P ope  was  never  consistent,  either  as  Liberal  or  as  despot.  He 
was  ready  to  quarrel  with  established  Governments,  or  to  make 
terms  with  Revolutionary  Governments,  just  as  it  suited  his 
momentary  purpose.  No  doubt,  his  object  was  always  what 
he  held  to  be  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  But  his  reading  of 
the  interests  of  Catholicism  summed  them  up  in  two  things, — 
the  maintenance  of  his  temporal  power,  and  the  recognition  of 
his  spiritual  infallibility.  Whatever  made  or  seemed  to  make 
for  either  of  these  ends,  that  was  what  the  Pope  fought  for. 
He  blessed  the  arms  of  Napoleon  IIP,  because  he  lent 
him  the  support  of  French  bayonets ;  he  would  have 
welcomed  a  Socialist  Republic,  provided  that  it  had 
accepted  the  Syllabus.  Intensity  and  caprice  were  the  two 
main  characteristics  of  his  mind,  and  they  necessarily  led 
politicians  to  exclude  him  from  their  arrangements.  He 
might  come  in  to  them  at  any  moment  as  a  disturbing  force, 
but,  as  the  action  of  that  force  would  always  be  beyond  cal¬ 
culation,  it  might  for  practical  purposes  be  left  out  of  the 
account.  With  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  began  a  new  era. 
Leo  XIII.  found  himself  in  presence  of  two  almost  equally 
hostile  influences.  On  the  one  side  were  the  regular  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  ;  on  the  other,  the  democratic  passions  that 
are  now  diffused  throughout  the  wThole  of  the  Continent. 
With  the  former,  Pius  IX.  had  been  at  war  for  years. 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy  were  one  and  all  hostile,  and 
if  Spain  and  Austria  were  disposed  to  be  neutral  or  friendly, 
neither  their  neutrality  nor  their  friendship  was  of  a  kind  that 
could  be  depended  upon  at  a  crisis.  To  the  latter  Pius  IX. 
was  equally  obnoxious.  He  was  regarded  as  at  once  a  rene¬ 
gade  and  a  persecutor.  The  temptation  to  which  a  less, 
resolute  man  than  Leo  XIII.  would  have  been  exposed 
would  have  been  to  play  one  of  these  forces  against 
the  other.  Alike  in  France  and  Germany,  for  example, 
the  established  Government  was  hostile  to  the  Church  ;  but 
in  France,  the  established  Government  was  a  Republic  hold¬ 
ing  its  ground  against  a  Monarchical  propaganda,  whereas  in 
Germany  the  established  Government  -was  a  Monarchy  holding 
its  ground  against  a  Socialist  propaganda.  In  both,  therefore, 
the  Pope’s  course  seemed  plain.  In  France,  his  friends  were 
to  a  man  fighting  in  the  Monarchist  ranks  ;  consequently,  it 
was  his  business  to  do  all  he  could  to  injure  the  Republic.  In 
Germany  the  Catholics  formed  a  third  party,  equally  removed 
from  the  Government  and  the  Democratic  Opposition  ;  but  the 
Government  was  for  the  moment  the  more  active  and  the  more 
formidable  foe  of  the  two  ;  consequently,  it  was  his  business 
to  use  the  weaker  adversary,  and  the  one  which  could  only  in¬ 
jure  him  in  the  future,  against  the  stronger  and  more  present 
adversary.  This  was  not  Leo  XIII. ’s  reading  of  the  political 
situation.  He  saw  that  if  the  Pope  were  to  have  any  influence 
in  Europe,  he  must  have  a  policy  that  was  not  determined 
afresh  at  every  moment  by  the  moment’s  most  obvious  needs. 
He  must  throw  his  weight  deliberately  and  permanently  into 
one  scale  or  the  other.  Possibly,  a  younger  man  might  have 
hesitated  into  which  scale  he  should  throw  it.  There  is  more 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the 
Democracy  than  may  at  first  be  seen.  But  Leo  XIII.  is  at 
heart  Left-Centre.  Pius  IX.  was  of  the  same  political  per¬ 
suasion  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  Democratic  Tory  ;  Leo  XIII.  is  a 
sober  Whig.  The  feature  that  most  impressed  him  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  Democracy  was  its  anarchical  fury,  its  entire  severance 
from  all  customary  law,  whether  divine  or  human,  its  passionate 
glorification  of  an  ideal  evolved  out  of  its  own  dreams.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Established  Governments  have  a  common 
Conservative  character.  In  so  far  as  they  are  Established, 
they  wish  to  maintain  those  elementary  ideas  of  order  and 
security  against  which  Communism  and  Nihilism  wage  con¬ 
tinual  war.  They  are  the  natural  allies,  therefore,  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  both  because  she,  too,  loves  order  and 
security,  and  because  she  has  help  to  offer  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  things  which  Established  Governments  cannot 
get  from  any  other  quarter.  Order  and  security  are  not  in 
themselves  calculated — except,  perhaps,  at  the  fag-end  of  a 
great  revolution — to  evoke  enthusiasm,  and  for  this  reason  it 
very  much  concerns  those  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  them 
to  associate  them  with  religion.  Leo  XIII.  was  determined  to 
make  friends  alike  of  Schismatic  Russia,  Protestant  Germany, 
and  Secularist  France.  He  saw  that  they  might  all  benefit 
by  his  friendship,  because  in  their  character  of  Established 
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Governments  they  were  all  exposed  to  attacks  which  the 
Church  could  help  them  to  resist.  In  all  three  countries, 
too,  the  Church  had  something  to  gain  by  an  alliance 
with  the  powers  that  be.  Whether  she  any  longer  de¬ 
sires  political  influence,  or  has  come  to  see  that  political 
influence  is  no  longer  within  her  reach,  does  not  much 
matter,  since  political  influence  is  only  to  be  obtained  through 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  influence.  Consequently,  it  is  her 
spiritual  influence  that  the  Church  seeks  to  extend  and  con¬ 
solidate,  and  temporal  Governments  have  many  ways  at  their 
command  of  furthering  or  hindering  her  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
aim.  If  they  are  hostile,  they  can  come  between  Bishops  and 
their  flocks,  as  in  Prussia,  or  between  the  Church  and  the 
children  whom  she  wishes  to  teach,  as  in  France.  Favour  is 
no  longer  to  be  had  from  temporal  Governments,  but  it  is  still 
in  their  power  to  give  or  deny  the  Church  a  fair  field.  From 
the  moment  of  his  accession,  therefore,  Leo  XIII.  had  resolved 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  set 
himself.  He  has  been  successful  with  Russia;  he  is  seemingly 
on  the  eve  of  success  with  Germany ;  and  it  is  only  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  French  Government  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
success  in  France.  All  three  Governments  recognise  that  the 
Church  is  a  great  Conservative  force,  and  that  they  cannot 
quarrel  with  her  without  losing  a  valuable  ally  in  the  conflict 
with  anarchy,  in  which  all  three  must  expect  to  bear  a  part 
by-and-by. 

This  steady  conquest  over  foes  who  five  years  ago  seemed 
so  resolute  and  resentful,  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  the 
statesmen  of  the  Italian  Monarchy.  That  monarchy  is  marked 
out  by  circumstances  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conservative 
Coalition,  because  outside  that  combination  it  is  threatened  by 
external  and  internal  dangers  of  the  first  order.  Yet  it  alone 
is  prevented  from  profiting  by  the  Pope’s  assistance,  because  to 
it  alone  the  Pope  is  a  permanent  antagonist.  The  force  that, 
if  it  was  friendly,  could  do  more  than  anything  to  consolidate 
Italy,  spends  its  strength  in  consolidating  other  Governments, 
and  leaves  Italy  alone.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
Italian  politicians  of  the  graver  sort  should  be  asking  themselves 
whether  there  is  no  possibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Pope ;  and  when  the  Pope  himself  invites  historians 
to  ransack  the  Vatican  archives,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Papacy  can  only  be  the  better  for  any  light  that  may  be  thrown 
on  its  relatipns  with  Italy  and  the  world,  they  naturally  wel¬ 
come  the  indication  thus  afforded  of  the  Pope’s  readiness  to 
substitute  argument  for  assertion,  and  of  his  willingness  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  which,  if  it  fails  to  upset  the  convictions 
entertained  on  either  side,  may  at  least  suggest  a  modus  vivendi 
between  them. 


THE  WISH  TO  BELIEVE. 

R.  WILFRID  WARD,  the  author  of  the  impressive 
paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  February,  1882,  on 
“  The  Wish  to  Believe,”  in  which  he  maintained  that  on  matters 
of  importance,  where  the  reality  of  the  belief  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  wish,  the  hearty  wish  to  believe,  so  far  from 
making  one  credulous,  is  apt  to  make  one  incredulous  of  the 
desired  evidence,  continues,  in  the  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  which  has  just  appeared,  the  further  discussion  of  the 
same  subject.  The  new  paper  is  an  important  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  secret  of  sound  judgment  on  great  issues,  Mr.  Ward’s 
chief  contention  being  that  personal  indifference  as  to  the  result 
to  be  arrived  at,  such  as  is  usually  considered  the  best  security 
for  a  juryman’s  office,  though  a  good  guarantee  against  those 
conspicuous  and  obvious  perversions  of  judgment  which  would 
imperil  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  justice  of  our  Courts, 
is  by  no  manner  of  means  the  best  security  for  either 
the  highest  impartiality  or  the  highest  keenness  of  insight. 
The  essay  is  an  admirable  one,  and  full  of  strength  and  subtlety, 
but  we  think  that  it  might  have  been  somewhat  improved, 
if  Mr.  Ward  had  kept  quite  distinct  in  his  dialogue  the  influence 
exerted  by  a  “  wish  to  believe  ”  on  the  impartiality  of  a  man’s 
judgment,  and  its  influence  on  his  materials  for  forming  that 
judgment.  There  is  one  passage  in  which,  as  we  understand  it, 
he  intimates  his  own  opinion  that  you  cannot  properly  separate 
the  two, — that  the  effect  of  a  strong  previous  bias  of  any  kind 
in  adding  to  the  facts  at  your  disposal  on  which  the  judgment 
depends,  cannot  legitimately  be  separated  from  the  influence  of 
the  same  bias  in  keeping  your  mind  honest,  or  in  exposing 
it  to  the  danger  of  self-deception.  That  is  the  only  point 
on  which  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Ward.  We  hold  that  the  strong  desire  to  establish 


a  certain  conclusion  on  the  sole  condition  that  that  conclusion 
should  be  the  true  one,  is,  as  Mr.  Ward  proved,  in  his  previous 
essay,  a  very  great  security  for  impartiality  of  judgment, — 
that  is,  for  a  full  and  distinct  appreciation  of  all  that  weighs 
against  that  conclusion,  as  well  as  of  all  that  weighs  for  it.  It 
renders  the  mind  sensitive,  and  even  delicately  sensitive,-  to 
that  which  gravely  threatens  its  hopes,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  tends  to  confirm  them.  But  very  much  less  than 
this,  the  sort  of  wish  to  believe  which  is  not  at  bottom 
limited  by  the  condition  that  the  thing  believed  shall  be  true, 
but  would  be  more  or  less  gratified  by  merely  making  the  belief 
appear  true  to  a  number  of  indifferent  judges,  would  be  quite 
enough  to  make  the  mind  of  the  wisher  extremely  sensitive  to  all 
sorts  of  considerations  favourable  to  his  wish  ;  only  it  would  not 
make  it  specially  sensitive  to  those  considerations  which  were 
calculated  to  make  against  its  wish,  as  the  passionate  desire 
to  establish  the  absolute  truth  of  a  certain  belief  would  do. 
Take,  for  example,  the  desire  of  a  great  Old-Bailev  barrister, 
such  as  the  late  Mr.  Trollope  delineated  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  to  establish, — to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury, — 
his  client’s  innocence  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 
Mr.  Trollope  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  such  a  state  of  mind  in 
the  very  amusing  novel  called  “  Phineas  Redux,”  — which  we 
entirely  differ,  by  the  way,  from  that  distinguished  critic  Mr. 
Henry  James,  in  regarding  as  one  written  on  Mr.  Trollope’s 
lower  level.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  is  defending  Phineas  Finn  on  a 
charge  of  murder, — of  which  he  is  quite  innocent,  though  a  con¬ 
siderable  accumulation  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  brought 
against  him, — and  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  has  been  most  acute  in 
noting  and  most  powerful  in  expounding  every  trivial  indica¬ 
tion  that  appeared  to  show  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  of 
the  evidence  against  his  client.  He  shows  a  lynx  eye  for  every 
hint  that  favours  his  client’s  innocence,  and  a  marvellous  power 
of  realising  those  hints,  so  as  to  make  them  vivid  to  the  mind  of 
the  J udge  and  the  jury.  But  when  he  retires  to  refresh  himself 
in  the  middle  of  his  address,  this  is  what  Mr.  Trollope  makes 
Mr.  Chaffanbrass  say  to  himself : — “  He  was  telling  himself 

. how  quick  may  be  the  resolves  of  the  eager  mind, — 

for  he  was  convinced  that  the  idea  of  attacking  Mr.  Bonteen 
had  occurred  to  Phineas  Finn  after  he  had  displayed  the  life- 
preserver  at  the  Club  door.”  In  other  words,  the  strong  desire 
to  make  a  particular  conclusion  plausible,  will  give  a  good  deal  of 
the  same  sensitiveness  of  vision  for  the  evidence  likely  to  con¬ 
vince  other  men  of  that  conclusion,  which  the  sincere  desire  to 
believe  this  conclusion  if  it  be  true,  and  not  to  believe  it  unless 
it  is  true,  will  give  for  the  evidence  which  really  convinces 
the  man’s  own  self,  whether  in  the  direction  of  his  wishes 
or  otherwise.  It  was  clear  that,  in  the  fictitious  case  related 
by  Trollope  with  all  the  imaginative  detail  supplied  by  that 
great  realist’s  ample  stores  of  experience,  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  to  prove  his  client  innocent  had  made  his  mind 
sensitive  to  every  point  which  would  be  likely  to  tell  with  the 
jury  in  favour  of  that  client ;  but  that  having  no  special  wish 
to  believe  him  innocent  himself,  his  mind  had  not  been  sensitive 
to  those  points  in  the  evidence  which  told  either  in  favour  of, 
or  against,  Phineas  Finn’s  real  innocence.  And  this,  though  it 
is  the  invented  incident  of  a  pure  fiction,  seems  to  us  a  perfectly 
true  reflection  of  human  nature. 

The  way  in  which  “  a  wish  to  believe  ”  tells  upon  the  actual 
belief  seems  to  rrs,then,  somethingof  this  sort.  It  makes  the  mind 
sensitive  to  all  evidence, — just  as  some  chemical  preparations 
make  a  glass  plate  sensitive  to  light, — tending  in  the  direction  of 
that  wish.  If  the  wish  be  only  a  wish  to  establish  a  plau¬ 
sible  case,  but  not  to  convince  yourself  of  the  real  soundness 
of  that  case  if  it  be  sound,  the  mind  will  become  sensitive  to 
these  plausibilities  of  evidence,  and  to  nothing  beyond.  It  will 
hardly  even  look  for  the  grounds  of  true  conviction.  But  if  it  be 
true  personal  conviction  which  is  earnestly  desired,  then  the  mind 
will  become  sensitive  to  everything  which  either  aids,  or  stands 
seriously  in  the  way  of,  true  conviction.  If  you  want  true  convic¬ 
tion,  the  insurmountable  obstacles  (if  they  be  insurmountable)  in 
the  way  of  that  true  conviction  will  be  as  vividly  photographed 
upon  the  mind  as  the  evidence  for  the  conclusion  you  desire.  A 
man  who  eagerly  desired  to  think  his  son  innocent,  would  be  as 
utterly  unable  to  attenuate  the  effect  on  his  mind  of  what 
tended  to  convince  him  of  his  son’s  guilt,  as  he  would  to  attenuate 
the  effect  of  what  tended  to  convince  him  of  his  son’s  innocence. 
The  “  wish  to  believe  ”  renders  the  mind  sensitive  to  evidence 
just  so  far  as  that  wish  goes, — to  evidence  likely  to  convince  or 
puzzle  others,  if  the  wish  only  is  to  set  up  an  effective  case, — to 
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all  the  evidence  that  comes  within  reach  of  your  own  inner  judg¬ 
ment,  if  the  wish  is  to  obtain  a  genuine  and  assured  belief  of  your 
own.  What  we  suggest,  then,  is  this, — that  a  wish  either  to 
make  others  believe,  or  to  believe  heartily  oneself,  affects  the 
result  by  rendering  the  mind  which. entertains  it  specially  sensi¬ 
tive  to  all  evidence  likely  to  sway  the  judgment  whether  of 
others  or  of  yourself'  as  to  the  character  of  that  belief,  but  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  mere  anxiety  to  get  up  a  plausible 
defence  for  one  side  of  a  case,  to  render  the  judgment  sound  and 
impartial.  That  can  only  be  done  by  such  a  wish  to  believe,  if 
the  belief  be  true,  as  will  impress  the  mind  as  much  with  all  that 
tells  against  the  belief,  as  it  will  with  all  that  tells  in  its  favour. 

Some  one,  however,  will  certainly  be  found  to  ask  Mr.  Ward, 

‘  Why  do  you  insist  on  the  wish  to  believe,  if  the  belief  be  true, 
as  the  best  guarantee  of  impartial  investigation  P  Why  do  you 
not  rather  put  it  thus  :  that  the  wish  should  be  to  find  the 
truth,  whether  the  truth  be  in  the  direction  of  faith,  or  in  the 
direction  of  scepticism  p  What  would  you  think  of  a  historical 
investigator  who  desired  to  make  out  a  case,  say,  for  Crom¬ 
well,  if  he  honestly  could,  without  ignoring  any  scrap  of  good 
evidence  against  Cromwell’s  character,  instead  of  simply  wishing 
earnestly  to  make  oat  the  truth,  whether  that  truth  branded 
Cromwell’s  character,  or  cleared  it?’  Mr.  Ward  has  not  yet 
come  upon  any  discussion  of  this  question,  but  we  should  be 
quite  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  wish  to  believe  something  that 
has  kindled  the  imagination  and  stirred  the  heart — whether 
in  relation  to  a  human  character  or  a  divine  faith — on  con¬ 
dition  that  one  can  honestly  and  fully  believe  it  without 
hiding  from  oneself  the  force  of  any  of  the  evidence  against  it, 
is  a  far  better  guarantee  for  impartiality  of  judgment  than 
what  is  commonly  called  au  impartial  desire  to  find  out  the 
truth,  on  whatever  side  the  truth  may  lie.  And  we  should 
justify  our  view  of  the  matter  thus.  If  you  wish  to  believe  in 
some  vision  which  kindles  the  imagination  and  stirs  the  heart, 
on  condition  only  that  that  belief  is  true,  you  start  with  a 
definite  clue  as  well  to  all  that  tells  in  favour  of  that  belief  as 
to  all  that  tells  against  it.  If  you  start  with  a  mere  abstract 
resolution  to  find  out  the  truth,  on  whatever  side  it  may  lie,  you 
have  no  such  clue ;  you  have  to  balance  one  fact  against 
another,  to  set  off  this  evidence  against  that,  without  any 
sufficient  motive-power  to  lead  you  straight  to  the  critical 
points.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  you  start  with  a  “  wish 
to  believe,”  and  find  out  that  your  wish  is  idle,  and  that  all 
the  important  evidence  goes  the  other  way,  you  start  with  a  false 
clue,  historically  speaking.  But  a  false  clue  historically 
speaking  is  often  a  true  clue  morally  speaking,  and  leads  you 
much  sooner  and  more  directly  to  the  conviction  that  you  did  start 
with  a  false  assumption,  than  a  mere  abstract  desire  to  find 
the  truth  would  do.  To  verify  this,  let  us  ask  whether  an 
honest  wish  to  “disbelieve”  will  be  as  good  a  help  to  a  just 
view,  as  is  an  honest  wish  to  believe.  Of  course,  a  wish  to  dis¬ 
believe  may  often  be  a  wish  to  believe  in  another  shape,  as  a  wish 
to  disbelieve  in  Cromwell’s  hypocrisy  would  be  a  wish  to  believe 
in  Cromwell’s  honesty  of  purpose.  But  we  mean  by  a  wish  to 
believe,  a  wish  to  prove  the  truth  of  some  vision  which  has 
kindled  the  imagination  and  stirred  the  heart ;  and  by  the  wish 
to  disbelieve,  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  vision  which  has  awed  the 
imagination  and  oppressed  the  heart.  Well,  so  defined,  we  deny 
altogether  that  a  wish  to  disbelieve  is  any  help  to  true  im¬ 
partiality  of  judgment,  as  a  wish  to  believe  would  be.  A  bad 
man,  for  instance,  might  wish  to  disbelieve  in  the  purity  and 
goodness  of  a  friend’s  character  which  he  might  regard  as  a 
sort  of  reproach  to  himself.  Such  a  wish  to  disbelieve, 
however  sincere,  would  never  render  his  mind  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  all  the  grounds  which  made  his  disbelief  irrational, 
though  the  wish  to  believe  honestly  in  the  purity  and 
truth  of  any  character,  would  certainly  render  the  mind  sen¬ 
sitive  to  every  consideration  which  was  clearly  unfavourable 
to  the  higher  view  of  that  character,  as  well  as  to  those  which 
favoured  it.  The  wish  to  get  rid  of  an  upbraiding  suggestion 
does  not  quicken  the  mind  to  anything  that  tells  in  favour  of 
that  upbraiding  suggestion;  the  wish  to  justify  a  genuine  feeling 
of  reverence,  does  quicken  the  mind  to  the  trace  of  anything 
which  honestly  tells  against  that  reverence. 

We  come,  then,  to  this  conclusion, — that  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  what  we  may  call  a  generous  desire,  to  make  us 
face  honestly  all  that  runs  counter  to  that  desire ;  while  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  an  ungenerous  desire  to  blind  us  to  all  that 
runs  counter  to  that  desire.  The  wish  to  believe,  even  if  it 
leads  to  disbelief,  leads  to  disbelief  by  an  exalted  path,  which  | 


only  ends  in  disbelief  because  the  heart  had  fixed  on  some  mis¬ 
taken  object  of  reverence,  the  reverence  itself  being  all  the  while 
due,  though  due  iu  some  different  quarter.  The  wish  to  dis¬ 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  leads  direct  to  disbelief  by  a  mean 
and  ignoble  path,  which  is  even  more  likely  to  land  one 
in  a  mistaken  disbelief,  than  in  a  just  disbelief.  The  guidance 
in  the  “  wish  to  believe  ”  in  something  noble,  is  even  greater  and 
more  effectual  than  the  guidance  of  the  mere  wish  to  find 
abstract  truth  ;  for  the  latter,  being  necessarily  wholly  undefined 
until  the  truth  is  found,  sheds  no  ideal  light  on  the  path  of 
search,  while  the  wish  to  believe  in  something  noble  and  above 
oneself,  even  if  it  turn  out  in  the  end  a  mistaken  wish  as  regards 
its  special  object,  certainly  does.  The  ideal  rays  of  a  high 
aspiration  render  the  mind  sensitive  to  the  true  character  of 
the  search,  even  though  the  wish  to  believe  should  end  sadly  in 
disappointment. 


LITERARY  FORGERIES. 

"XXTE  are  not  premature,  we  suppose,  in  concluding  that  Mr. 

Y  V  Shapira’s  Recension  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  of 
North- Germ  an  rather  than  of  Phoenician  or  Moabite  origin. 
The  ingenious  persons  who  have  deceived  Mr.  Shapira, 
and  hoped  to  deceive  Europe  in  general,  counted  too  much 
upon  the  interest  with  which  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript 
dating  long  before  the  Christian  era  would  be  received.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  persons  who  would  be  so  willing  to  believe  in 
such  a  “  find  ”  that  they  would  overlook  difficulties  and  be  con¬ 
tent  with  insufficient  evidence.  But  this  is  not  the  attitude 
of  the  learned.  They  are  inclined  to  apply  the  proverb,  “  Too 
good  to  be  true,”  and  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  a  discovery 
the  more  keenly  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  claims. 
A  forger  who  should  add  another  to  the  number  of  unread 
and  unreadable  treatises  of  Epicurean  philosophy  which  are 
among  the  curiosities  of  Herculaneum,  would  be  more  likely  to 
escape  detection,  than  if  he  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
scholars  one  of  the  lost  Decades  of  Livy.  The  experts  in 
Oriental  learning  seem  to  have  approached  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Shapira’s  manuscript  in  a  spirit  of  incredulity,  which  has 
certainly  been  justified  by  the  result. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  if 
the  learning  of  the  forgers  had  been  equal  to  their  ingenuity, 
the  attempt  might  have  been  successful.  Their  learning  was 
certainly  at  fault.  The  compiler  of  the  text,  according  to  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  was  not  more  than  moderately  well  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,  and  quite  unversed  in  the  Phoenician  character.  But  the 
ingenuity  of  the  forgers  was  not  such  as  to  escape  detection.  It 
will  have  been  observed  that  the  most  cogent  arguments  against 
the  genuine  character  of  the  codex  were  those  which  dealt  with 
the  material  on  which  it  was  written.  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
in  his  official  report  to  the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  French  scholar  who  had  anticipated  some  of  his  con¬ 
clusions,  and  the  board  of  Berlin  savans,  who  seem  to  have 
rejected  the  manuscript  before  it  was  brought  over  to  this 
country,  agree  in  insisting  on  the  comparative  modernness  of 
the  material  on  which  it  is  written.  In  other  respects  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  authenticity  broke  down,  as  indeed  in  such 
cases  it  is  pretty  certain  to  do.  There  are  scholars  in  Europe 
who  could  reproduce  some  of  the  lost  fragments  of  Classical 
antiquity  with  a  skill  which  would  make  detection,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  difficidt.  Professor  Jebb,  whom  we  name 
honoris  causa,  could  doubtless,  if  he  were  so  minded,  produce 
an  admirable  imitation  of  one  of  the  Dirges  of  Pindar,  and  frag¬ 
ments  which  should  satisfy  the  sharpest  inspection  of  criticism ; 
of  the  lost  plays  of  the  Promethean  Trilogy.  Happily,  the  very 
best  men,  to  whom  alone  such  imitations  would  be  possible, 
never  are  so  minded ;  and  the  degraded  scholar  who  is  willing  to 
impose  upon  the  world  has  lost,  if  he  ever  had,  the  power  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  deceiving.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
mechanical  necessities  of  such  an  imposture  could  ever  be  satis¬ 
fied.  The  actual  document  on  which  the  recovered  fragment  was 
found  would  have  to  be  produced,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  ingenuity  could  produce  out  of  new  materials  a 
manuscript  of  seeming  antiquity  which  would  defy  the  united 
scrutiny  of  the  learned  and  the  scientific.  The  late  M.  Simonides 
had  probably  developed,  by  practice,  this  ingenuity  to  its  largest 
possibilities,  and  he  had  not  such  success  as  would  encourage 
followers  of  the  art.  It  will  be  remembered  how  a  document 
elaborated  with  all  his  skill  and  artfully  placed  among  a  number 
of  genuine  manuscripts  was  almost  instantaneously  detected  by 
the  late  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
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science  of  detection  has  gained  ground,  and  will  gain  ground  here¬ 
after,  more  rapidly  than  the  science  of  imitation.  Generally,  it 
may  he  affirmed  that  the  day  of  such  frauds  has  passed.  In  the 
early  days  of  literature,  these  were  as  common  as  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  Then,  indeed,  they  could  hardly  he  called  frauds.  A 
Hebrew  who  attributed  his  ethical  or  prudential  maxims  to 
Solomon,  or  a  Greek  who  put  the  name  of  Homer  at  the  head  of 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  had  no  thought  but  of  doing  honour  to  the 
master  whose  title  he  assumed,  and  his  work  was  accepted  in  the 
same  good-faith  with  which  it  was  done.  The  more  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  such  frauds  as  the  so-called 
“  Sibylline  Oracles,”  was,  happily,  followed  by  a  spirit  of  critical 
inquiry;  and  such  impostures  have  never  had  more  than  a 
temporary  success.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be 
accepting  as  genuine  productions  of  antiquity,  secular  or  sacred, 
some  ingenious  pretences.  Scholars,  for  instance,  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  “  Heroides”  of  Ovid  ;  and  a  writer, 
who  might  have  made  more  impression  upon  the  learned  if  he 
had  been  in  any  sense  a  scholar,  tried  lately  to  make  us  believe 
that  the  “  Annals  ”  of  Tacitus  were  the  work  of  Bracciolini, 
commonly  called  “  Poggio.”  The  Scholars  of  the  Revival  of 
Letters  had,  indeed,  a  grand  opportunity  of  fraud,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  so  busy  in  discovering  what  was  genuine — what  a 
list  is  that  of  Poggio’s  “  finds,”  Quintilian,  four  or  five  orations 
of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus,  &c. ! — might 
have  invented  a  good  deal.  In  these  days,  invention  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  as  discovery  seems  to  be  hopeless. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  where  the  ingenuity  of  the  artists  in 
literary  deception,  of  whom  there  seems  to  be  always  a  supply, 
is  to  find  a  field.  We  look  back  with  wonder  at  the  success 
with  which  George  Psalmanazar,  not  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  imposed  upon  many  of  his  contemporaries.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  passing  himself  off 
as  a  native  of  Formosa;  and  to  support  this  character,  he  in- 
vented  a  language,  with  a  grammar  and  a  vocabulary,  a  new 
division  of  the  year  (the  people  of  Formosa  had  twenty  months, 
it  seemed),  and  a  new  religion.  The  men  of  science,  it  is  true, 
looked  somewhat  coldly  and  incredulously  upon  him,  but  the 
clergy  received  him  with  -open  arms.  He  was  employed  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Church  Catechism  into  Formosan,  and  his  version 
was  pronounced  by  the  learned  to  be  grammatically  correct.  “  A 
History  of  Formosa”  followed;  but  Psalmanazar’s  head  seemed 
to  have  been  turned  by  success,  and  the  extravagancies  of  his 
history  dealt  a  great  blow  to  his  credit.  Still,  it  was  years 
before  the  imposture  was  finally  exposed.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  now-a-days  it  would  not  last  as  many  days.  A 
dozen  persons,  at  least,  would  instantly  be  found  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  dialect  of  Formosa,  or  any  other  island 
which  the  impostor  might  select;  and  the  grammar  and  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  imaginary  tongue  would  certainly  not  stand  any 
longer  the  scrutiny  of  experts  in  language. 

The  fact  is  that  in  these  matters  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
are  too  numerous  and  too  difficult  to  admit  of  success.  The 
arts,  it  is  well  known,  present  a'more  promising  field  for  decep¬ 
tion.  A  collector  of  pictures  who  left  his  gallery  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  nation,  was  found  to  have  continued  for  years  to 
purchase,  at  high  prices,  spurious  examples  of  the  Old  Masters- 
It  is  probable  that  not  a  few  copies  occupy  places  of  honour  in 
great  collections.  The  authenticity  of  many  so-called  master¬ 
pieces  is  fiercely  disputed,  and  though  it  would  be  difficult 
in  any  one  case  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  opposing  argu¬ 
ments,  it  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  out  of  the  whole  number 
the  truth  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  impugn.  With  regard  to 
the  works  of  modern  painters,  the  facility  of  fraud  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  detection  must  be  greatly  increased.  If  the  artist  be 
still  living,  he  can,  indeed,  be  called  in  to  decide  on  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  attributed  work.  This  test,  we  understand,  is  not 
invariably  conclusive,  the  painter  not  being  always  able  to  speak 
with  certainty.  There  are  evidently  large  opportunities  of 
forging  the  works  of  artists  recently  deceased.  In  such  things, 
too,  as  the  wares  of  China  and  Japan,  there  must,  one  would 
think,  be  no  small  opportunities  of  fraud.  Experts,  indeed, 
profess  to  know  the  genuine  from  the  false,  and  doubtless  the 
faculties  of  sight  and  touch  can  be  trained  to  reach  a  very  subtle 
power  of  criticism.  But  there  must  be  some  uncertainty  about  tests, 
the  operation  of  which  those  who  exercise  them  would  be  scarcely 
able  to  describe.  And  here,  too,  it  is  the  Oriental  workman,  a 
wonderfully  skilful  master  in  the  art  of  imitation,  who  is  pitted 
against  Western  acuteness.  It  is  the  *  modern  Chinese  or 
Japanese  copies  of  the  ancient  ware  of  those  countries,  against 
which  the  connoisseur  has  to  be  on  his  guard. 


MADAME  MOHL. 

IN  the  very  lively  reminiscences  of  Madame  Mold  which  Mrs. 

Simpson  contributes  to  the  September  number  of  Mac¬ 
millan's  Magazine,  a  great  many  of  Madame  Mohl’s  old  friends 
will  renew  some  of  the  most  vivid  of  their  impressions  of  the 
raciest  social  intercourse  they  ever  had.  Madame  Mold,  as  Mrs. 
Simpson  reminds  us,  was  a  spirited  girl  of  Scotch  descent,  steeped 
in  French  society,  who  united  much  of  the  acuteness,  simplicity, 
and  homeliness  of  a  Scotch  girl  with  that  happy  and  impromptu 
artifice  of  thought  and  language  which  Paris  alone  appears  to 
cultivate  in  perfection.  She  used  often  to  speak  of  her 
English  as  “  kitchen  English,”  but  the  phrase  itself  showed  her 
French  breeding,  for  she  only  meant  by  “kitchen  English”  to 
accent  and  skilfully  exaggerate  the  homeliness  of  phrase 
which  was  the  greatest  attraction  of  her  vivid  stylei  It  was 
the  contrast  between  the  real  art, — the  happy  self-consciousness, 
— of  her  French  training,  and  the  homely  vividness  of  her 
Scotch  feeling,  that  gave  to  Madame  Mohl’s  conversation  its 
wonderful  humour  of  effect.  She  had  at  once  a  great  naturalness 
and  a  great  power  of  framing  that  naturalness  in  a  studied 
though  simple  frame,  which  set  it  off  to  the  highest  effect.  When 
compelled  to  sit  by  girls  whom  she  thought  would  have  better 
liked  masculine  attentions,  Mrs.  Simpson  tells  us  that  she 
would  say,  “  My  dear,  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  not  being  a  young 
man,” — a  bit  of  satire  which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  present 
with  more  effect,  for  it  owes  as  much  to  its  simple  English 
phraseology  as  to  its  artless  French  art.  Or  take  almost  her 
last  saying,  when  she  was  dying,  at  an  age  considerably  over 
ninety,  when  her  favourite  Persian  cat, — matched  with  a  wife  of 
less  distinction, — came  to  sit  by  her  on  her  bed, — “  II  est  si  dis¬ 
tingue  !— sa  femme  ne  Test  pas  du  tout,  mais  il  se  n’aper^oit  pas ; 
il  est  cornme  beaucoup  d’hommes,  en  cela.”  Madame  Mohl’s 
evident  grievance  that  the  men  for  whom  she  had  felt  herself  a 
fitting  intellectual  companion,  had  appeared  to  be  quite  ignorant 
that  their  own  wives  were  hardly  as  distinguished  as  themselves, 
could  not  have  been  brought  out  with  more  humour,  though 
very  likely  she  knew,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  not  only  the 
friends  whose  apparent  unconsciousness  fidgeted  her,  but  the 
Persian  cat  himself,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  inferior  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  wife,  but  rather  liked  the  permanent  proximity  of  a 
less  distinguished  companion  while  they  skilfully  ignored  all 
consciousness  of  their  own  superior  merit.  You  see  the  same 
curious  combination  of  English  shyness  and  simplicity  with 
French  tact  and  ingenuity  in  that  very  funny  account  of  Madame 
Mohl’s  precautions  for  hiding  her  marriage  from  her  own  house¬ 
hold  with  which  she  used  to  amuse  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  again  in 
the  pithy  abruptness  with  which  she  broke  her  marriage  to  her 
married  sistei-,  which  she  did  by  the  message  that,  “  As  an  aunt 
was  like  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  she  had  been  married  that 
morning  to  M.  Mohl.”  Her  favourite  books  she  called  “  nourish¬ 
ing,”  meaning  much  more  than  that  they  interested  her, — that 
they  brought  grist  to  her  mill ;  and  during  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  when  she  was  thrown  on  her  English  friends’  hos¬ 
pitality,  she  always  spoke  of  herself  as  “  on  the  parish.”  She 
generally  found  some  vivid  metaphor  for  her  experience; 
usually  one  that  suggested  at  the  same  time  strong,  homely 
feeling,  and  keen  French  perception  of  the  way  in  which  that 
homely  feeling  would  appear  to  others.  One  is  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  she  longed  to  be  an  actress,  and  that  her  friends 
thought  that,  with  her  vivid  natural  gestures  and  her  keen 
knowledge  of  the  impression  which  she  made  on  others,  she 
would  have  made  a  remarkable  actress.  It  is  precisely  the 
combination  of  strong  natural  feelings  with  a  quick  sense  of 
effect  and  art,  that  makes  the  good  actress.  Madame  Mohl 
prized  and  hugged  to  the  last  the  warmth  of  naturalism  that  was 
in  her,  but  she  knew  exactly,  as  only  Frenchwomen  of  genius 
know,  what  effect  it  would  have  on  Others,  and  how  to  give  it 
the  best  effect. 

The  liveliness  of  her  feelings  had  always  the  French  san¬ 
guineness  about  it,  as  of  feelings  too  imperious  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  a  sanguineness  which  is  too  often  eventually 
succeeded  by  the  French  paroxysm  of  despair.  One  can 
see  her,  as  Mrs.  Simpson  describes  her,  when  first  she 
found  her  husband’s  health  failing,  “  her  grief  mingled  with 
astonishment  and  indignation  ”  that  the  doctors  could  do 
nothing  for  him.  But  her  description,  written  a  year  after  his 
death,  of  the  last  scene  is  wholly  pathetic,  without  a  touch 
of  art  about  it.  “  He  had  been  struggling  for  breath,”  she 
wrote,  “for  four  or  five  hours,  worse  and  worse;  he  stroked 
my  face  all  the  time,  but  could  not  speak;  that  stroking  has 
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been  an  ineffable  comfort  to  me;  it  was  an  endearment  when  he 
could  not  speak,  the  only  sign  he  could  give  me  of  his  affection, 
and  that  he  knew  it  was  I  that  was  with  him.”  This  was  not 
written  till  the  anniversary  of  M.  Mold's  death.  “  At  the  time,” 
says  Mrs.  Simpson,  “  she  almost  went  out  of  her  ftdnd.” 

Madame  Mohl  knew  the  value  of  caprice,  at  least  of  the 
caprices  of  such  a  mind  a3  hers  ;  for  what  with  her  strong  natui'al 
feelings,  and  her  keen  French  tact  and  training,  her  caprices 
■were  worth  much  more  than  other  persons’  habits.  She  loved  to 
embroil  herself  with  her  friends  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  which  she  always  knew  how  to 
do  with  a  sort  of  humorous  frankness  that  made  the  embroil¬ 
ment  into  a  new  tie.  Her  vivacity  had  genuine  feeling  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  This  was  what  really  made  her  company 
ao  attractive.  The  present  writer  remembers  asking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  waiter  who  had  known  many  of  the  principal  hotels 
in  a  great  number  of  different  countries,  from  England  to 
Italy,  where  the  food  was  really  best.  “  Oh  !  ”  he  said,  “  in 
London ;  there  the  stuff  is  so  good  that  but  a  little  art  will  make 
the  dishes  works  of  art  of  a  very  high  order.”  That  is  what  one 
would  say  of  the  humour  and  wit  of  Madame  Mohl.  The  stuff 
was  so  good,  that  it  needed  only  the  innate  tact  and  sparkle  of 
her  French  vivacity  to  make  the  whole  effect  even  brilliant.  In 
France,  yon  often  get  a  higher  art,  but  seldom  a  higher  art 
exerted  on  such  first-rate  material. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

[To  THE  EdITOK  or  THE  “  SPECTATOE.”! 

Sir, — You  talk,  in  your  article  of  August  25th  on  “  The  Closing 
-of  the  Scottish  Highlands,”  about  the  ordinary  tourist  being 
obliged  to  keep  himself  to  the  roads  in  the  moor  country,  lest  he 
should  be  caught  by  some  gamekeeper  disturbing  the  grouse.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no  specific  law  against  tres¬ 
pass,  and  no  penalty  can  be  imposed  on  you,  unless  you  actually 
poach  the  game  or  damage  the  property  ?  Of  course,  that  is  not 
much  of  an  argument  with  a  gamekeeper  who  has  a  gun  in  his 
hand  and  a  savage  dog  on  either  side;  but  still,  if  it  is  really 
the  case,  tourists  might  insist  on  their  rights  till  gamekeepers 
would  be  obliged  to  recognise  them,  after  a  few  victims  had 
sacrificed  themselves  by  submitting  to  a  summons. — I  am,  Sir, 
Ac.,  J.  L.  P. 

[That  is  the  true  remedy,  and  the  remedy  actually  adopted 
by  five  tourists  on  Ben  Alder.  Strong  parties  of  tourists  should 
be  made  up  for  this  very  purpose. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


MR.  FOOTE  AND  THE  BLASPHEMY  LAWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  **  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Considerable  attention  has  been  di-awn  to  the  present 
■operation  of  the  Blasphemy  Laws  by  the  Press,  in  connection 
with  the  case  “  The  Queen  v.  Foote,  Ramsay,  Ac.,”  and  by 
public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown  in  their  favour.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
arguments  employed  have  been  founded  on  a  total  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  facts.  Will  you,  therefore,  allow  me  to  place  the  true 
state  of  the  case  before  your  readers  ?  Before  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  let  mo  observe  that  it  is  not  my  wish  to  defend  the 
Blasphemy  Laws  in  their  present  form.  They  unquestionably 
require  modification,  to  be  adapted  to  our  present  social 
requirements ;  yet  I  maintain  that  the  principle  involved 
in  them  is  sound.  I  am  one  of  the  last  to  wish  to 
maintain  the  belief  either  in  Christianity  or  Theism  by 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  In  dealing  with  such  questions, 
■appeals  to  reason  and  the  moral  sense  are  the  only  legitimate 
weapons.  If  Christianity  cannot  vindicate  its  own  claims  to 
stand  without  the  aid  of  civil  penalties,  then  “it  is  a  work  of 
man,  and  will  come  to  naught.”  Let  ns  have  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
allowing  the  Author  of  Christianity,  to  whom  the  most  eminent 
unbelievers  have  assigned  the  highest  place  in  their  Pantheon 
•of  great  men,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  most  indecent  and 
utterly  misleading  caricature,  which  is  publicly  exhibited  in 
shop  windows,  and  that,  too,  in  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares 
in  London.  I  doubt  whether  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  invoke  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Foote  and  Ramsay  have  ever 
seen  the  caricature  in  question,  or  even  have  the  smallest 
idea  of  its  real  nature.  It  appeared  in  the  Christmas 


number  of  the  Freethinker,  and  is  called  “A  New  Life 
of  Christ.”  It  contains  neither  reasoning  nor  argument, 
but  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  indecent  parody  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  not  in  words  only,  but  aided  by  illustrations.  So 
great  was  its  indecenc}',  that  the  Court  very  properly  took 
measures  to  prevent  its  publication  in  the  newspapers.  This, 
however,  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  an  immense  amount 
of  misrepresentation,  as  though  it  were  a  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Press,  instead  of  an  attempt  to  suppress  a  public 
nuisance.  I  submit  that  caricatures  of  the  vilest  kind  are 
neither  reasoning  nor  argument,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
basest  passions  of  mankind.  Yet  in  Januai'y  last,  on 
passing  through  Fleet  Street,  I  saw  this  very  publication 
stuck  up  in  a  shop  window,  with  so  large  a  number  of 
people,  chiefly  young  people,  gazing  at  it,  that  I  could  not 
get  near  enough  distinctly  to  read  the  printed  matter.  Minor 
Canon  Shuttleworth  says,  and  says  truly,  “  Christians  will  never 
exorcise  the  spirit  of  atheism  and  blasphemy  by  appealing  to 
the  demons  of  intolerance  aud  injustice.”  With  this  statement 
I  cordially  agree ;  but  when  he  applies  this  great  truth  to  the 
Foote  case,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
parody  in  question.  The  object  of  the  prosecution  was  not  “  to 
exorcise  the  spirit  of  atheism  and  blasphemy,”  but  to  prevent  a 
wanton  insult  from  being  offered  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  submit  that  this  is  no  attempt  to  uphold  Christ¬ 
ianity  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  power ;  but  to  prevent  an  outrage 
which,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  would  have  endan¬ 
gered  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  adherents  of  the  various 
religions  in  India,  bad  as  most  of  them  are,  are  justly  protected 
by  law  from  outrages  of  this  description.  Are  Christians  in 
England  alone  to  be  exposed  to  them,  and  are  such  caricatures 
to  be  exhibited  in  our  streets  to  crowds  of  young  people  ?  I 
feel  sure  that  if  the  case  were  submitted  to  a  jury  of  eminent 
unbelievers,  and  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Freethinker  were 
put  into  their  hands,  that  their  verdict  would  have  pronounced 
it  a  public  nuisance.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
any  unbeliever  which  have  given  me  as  much  pain  in  reading 
them  as  those  of  the  late  Professor  Clifford  (I  am  alluding  to 
educated  unbelievers),  so  strong  were  his  denunciations  of 
Christianity.  But  these  differ  toto  caelo  from  the  parody  of 
the  Freethinker,  which  I  think  that  even  he  would  have  pro¬ 
nounced  indecent.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  urged  in  Mr. 
Foote’s  favour  that  it  is  a  question  between  good  and  bad- 
taste  ;  that  no  certain  line  of  demarcation  can  be  laid  down 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  that  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Foote  is  a  man  of  bad-taste.  All  these  positions  I 
dispute ;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter,  I  am  confident  that 
Mr.  Foote  is  not  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad-taste.  Many  years  ago— eight,  at  the  least 
— I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Mr.  Foote  in  the  Hall  of  Science, 
and  hearing  him  discuss  religious  questions.  He  was  then  a 
young  man,  in  whom  I  felt  a  deep  interest.  I  considered  him  the 
clearest  and  calmest  reasoner  in  that  hall;  and  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  his  mode  of  discussing  the  questions  at 
issue  was  uniformly  in  good-taste,  free  from  anything  offensive, 
in  which  he  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  But 
between  the  Mr.  Foote  of  1874  and  the  Mr.  Foote  of  the  Free¬ 
thinker,  the  fall  is  incredibly  great.  These  facts  dispose  of  the 
question  that  his  offence  is  a  venial  one,  owing  to  want  of  taste. 
I  can  only  attribute  the  authorship  of  the  parody  in  question  to 
a  deliberate  purpose  to  insult,  grieve,  and  appeal  not  to  reason* 
but  to  obloquy,  abuse,  and  the  lowest  passions. 

Let  me  now  definitely  state  my  position.  I  do  not  contend 
that  Christianity  should  be  protected  by  the  civil  power, 
but  I  urge  that  it  is  unendurable  that  its  numerous  pro¬ 
fessors  in  this  country  should  be  insulted  by  parodies 
of  him  whom  they  consider  to  be  the  Holy  One  of  God,  the 
subject  of  their  highest  love,  reverence,  and  regard,  being 
publicly  exhibited  in  the  streets ;  and  that  the  civil  power  is 
bound  to  prevent  it,  in  its  capacity  of  conservator  of  the  peace. 
I  make  this  last  observation,  because  I  feel  assured  that  if  such 
exhibitions  are  allowed,  zealous  Christians,  with  more  zeal,  per¬ 
haps,  than  discretion,  would  be  tempted  to  violate  the  peace,  by 
entering  the  shops  where  they  are  exhibited,  and  demolishing 
them.  Let  me  further  add  that  the  case  of  the  Freethinker 
wholly  differs  from  that  of  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  and  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Mr.  Bradlaugh  com¬ 
mits  a  similar  outrage  to  that  perpetrated  in  the  Freethinker,  by 
all  means  let  the  civil  power  interfere.  But  in  my  own  opinion, 
nothing  has  been  more  unadvised  in  the  interest  of  Christianity 
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than  manufacturing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  a  political  martyr.  It 
has  trebled  his  influence  among  working-men  as  an  opponent 
alike  of  Theism  and  Christianity,  and  greatly  increased  the  sale 
of  his  pernicious  publications.  The  admission  of  ten  Bradlaughs 
into  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  have  done  an  equal 
amount  of  mischief.  Would  that  those  who  oppose  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh’s  admission  on  conscientious  grounds  would  think  the 
matter  over,  and  retrace  their  steps.  I  say  this  without  political 
bias,  simply  in  the  interests  of  that  Christianity  to  the  defence 
of  which  I  have  devoted  the  best  days  of  my  life ;  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  that  Christianity  let  this  controversy  be  speedily  made 
to  cease. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  A.  Bow,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

[We  agree  with  Canon  Bow’s  main  position,  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  sentence  inflicted  on  Mr.  Foote  and  his 
associates  was,  in  the  interest  of  public  decency  itself,  excessively 
harsh,  and  that  it  has  therefore  had  some  of  the  bad  effects  of 
making  a  martyr  of  a  very  vulgar  and  unscrupulous  assailant 
of  religion. — Ed.  Spectator.^ 


IRISH  HATRED  OF  ENGLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator. ’’] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Irish  hatred  of  England,  which  you  lament  in  your 
last  number,  is  more  restricted  to  particular  classes,  and  more 
likely  to  yield  to  causes  already  in  operation,  hut  which  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  produce  their  natural  effects,  than  might  at 
first  sight  he  supposed  ? 

During  the  troubled  years  that  followed  the  Irish  famine  and 
the  death  of  O'Connell,  hatred  and  defiance  of  England  were 
quite  as  much  as  uow  the  staple  of  all  popular  oratory  and  of 
all  writers  in  newspapers  on  the  popular  side  in  Ireland.  The 
Orange  or  Conservative  papers,  on  their  part,  habitually  exag¬ 
gerated  the  extent  of  this  feeling,  as  enabling  them  to  claim  a 
monopoly  of  loyalty,  and  to  throw  blame  on  Lord  John  Bussell's 
Government  for  not  adopting  severe  enough  measures  of  re¬ 
pression,  just  as  they  have  thrown  blame  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  for  the  same  thing.  So  far,  then,  as  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Ireland  could  be  learnt  from  the  Press  on  either  side, 
Irish  hatred  of  England  appeared  both  wide-spread  and  in¬ 
tense.  Yet  I  can  testify,  as  the  result  of  frequent  visits  during 
this  period,  both  to  Dublin  and  several  country  districts  in 
Ireland,  and  a  fair  amount  of  intercourse  with  middle- 
class  Irishmen,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  professional 
(mostly,  I  may  add,  Catholics  in  religion,  and  professing 
to  be  more  or  less  on  the  popular  side  in  politics),  that  it  was 
only  occasionally  that  any  earnest  hatred  of  England  was  to  be 
met  with  amongst  the  middle-classes.  Indifference  to  all 
political  controversy  was  much  more  common.  I  was  much 
struck  likewise  with  the  mistrust  almost  universally  expressed 
of  the  Irish  popular  Members  and  platform  oi'ators  of  the  day. 
It  seemed  to  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  were 
all  (excepting,  perhaps,  Smith  O’Brien)  place-hunters  or  self- 
seekers  of  some  sort.  The  subsequent  careers  of  these  men 
proved,  indeed,  that  they  were  judged  with  even  less  than 
justice ;  for  while  some  of  them  did,  iu  fact,  turn  out  to  have 
had  for  their  goal  all  along  well-paid  office,  home  or  colonial, 
under  the  Government  which  they  would  have  any  day  de¬ 
nounced  as  capable  of  spitting  Irish  babies  upon  Saxon  bayonets, 
there  were  others  who  remained  consistent  and  distinterested 
to  the  end. 

Even  in  Leinster,  Connaught,  aud  Munster,  it  was  necessary 
at  that  time,  and  many  things  combine  to  prove  that  it  is  no 
less  necessary  now,  to  go  below  the  fairly  educated  middle-class, 
to  find  much  genuine  hatred  of  England,  or  much  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  men  who  labour  to  aggravate  that  unhappy 
feeling.  It  is,  in  truth,  amongst  the  tenant-farmers  and  cottiers, 
and  the  classes  closely  connected  with  them,  that  this  hatred  has 
become  really  aud  deeply  rooted.  However  much  we  may 
lament  this  feeling,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  will  study  the 
history  of  this  class  for  many  generations  past  to  wonder  at  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  I  believe 
the  English  public  has  even  now  but  little  idea  of  the  hopeless 
lot  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Irish  tenants  under  the  system 
superseded  by  the  Land  Act.  In  bad  seasons,  there  were  semi¬ 
starvation,  arrears  of  rent  accumulating,  evictions,  aud  the  in¬ 
describable  miseries  of  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
turned  out,  often  in  winter,  absolutely  destitute,  upon  the  road¬ 
side,  In  good  seasons  every  appearance  of  comfort,  everything 


that  might  raise  a  suspicion  that  a  tenant  was  thriving  or 
putting  by  money,  bad  to  be  at  any  sacrifice  avoided,  lest  it  should 
he  inferred  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  a  better  rent.  Good 
landlords,  indeed,  there  were,  hut  what  could  that  avail  the 
teuants  of  bad  landlords  ?  Moreover,  however  good  the  land¬ 
lord,  he  often  had  debts,  and  mortgagees  must  have  their 
interest,  he  the  landlord’s  wishes  or  the  tenant’s  sufferings  what 
they  may.  And  there  was  not  a  tenant  in  Ireland  who  did  not 
identify  this  cruel  system  of  land-tenure  with  English  rule,  or 
who  believed  it  could  last  a  day,  if  English  rule  were  put  an 
end  to. 

The  Land  Act,  it  is  true,  has  now  overthrown  this  system. 
As  explained  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  an  instructive  speech  at  Devon- 
port,  not  even  the  very  substantial  reductions  in  present  rents 
arc  more  valuable  than  the  absolute  security  against  inequit¬ 
able  increases  of  rent  in  the  future  which  the  Act  confers. 
Tenants  may  henceforward  fearlessly  bring  forth  their  savings 
(stealthily  hidden  away,  unproductive  hitherto),  aud  may  ex¬ 
pend  them  in  whatever  improvements,  or  stock,  or  implements 
they  think  will  yield  them  the  best  return.  Mr.  Forster  indeed 
states  that  many  tenants  are  already  beginning  to  do  this. 

The  passing  of  the  Land  Act  was  an  act  of  justice,  but  it  was 
also  something  more.  It  was  the  first,  as  well  as,  with  such  a 
Legislature  as  ours,  the  most  difficult  step  iu  a  policy  which 
makes  the  reconciliation  of  England  and  Ireland  for  the  first 
time  possible.  As  long  as  the  old  system  of  land-tenure  endured 
in  Ireland,  uo  subsidence  of  Irish  hatred  of  England  could  he 
for  a  moment  hoped  for.  But  even  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  could  do  no  more  than  make  reconciliation  possible.  The- 
Act  is  coming  into  operation  slowly,  and  the  unhappy  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Commissioners’  decisions  take  effect  from  the 
time  they  are  pronounced,  and  not  from  the  institution  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,  is  seriously  retarding  its  progress.  Even  where  the- 
Act  is  in  operation,  it  will  he  much  if  five  or  ten  years  suffice  to 
develope  the  prosperity  which  must  undoubtedly  result  from  it. 
But  as  comfort  diffuses  itself  amongst  the  masses  who  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  the  memory  of  the  old  system  of  land-tenure  dies 
away,  the  removal  of  other  causes  of  national  estrangement  will 
become  a  task  which  even  ordinary  statesmen  may  well  prove 
equal  to. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  An  Irishman, 


“THE  SUCCESS  AND  FAILUBE  IN  IRELAND.’” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— Iu  your  suggestive  article  of  last  Saturday,  “  The 
Success  and  Failure  in  Ireland,”  you  state  that  “A  great  many 
of  them  [holdings]  are  held  by  tenants  who  are  quite  satisfied  at 
present,  and  do  not  wish  their  rent  revised  by  a  Court  of  any 
kind.”  A  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  where  I  have  mixed  with  alt 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  fully  verifies  this  statement.  Just 
now  I  have  corroboration  of  it  within  my  personal  cognisance. 

A  hard-working  Irishman  living  in  the  county  of  Sligo  comes 
to  work  for  me  annually  during  the  summer  months.  He  has  a 
farm  of  several  acres,  for  which  and  his  dwelling  he  pays  £i 
per  annum.  He  expresses  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
landlord  and  the  rent.  Now,  this  man  has  a  wife  and  eight 
children,  and  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  he  pays  an  annual 
visit  to  England,  where  he  works  hard  and  saves  his  wages  to 
take  hack  with  him  to  Ireland ;  his  English  earnings  making  all 
the  difference  to  him  during  the  coming  winter,  between  what 
he  considers  comfort  aud  absolute  privation,  if  not  starvation. 
Yet  if  this  man  lived  on  his  farm  rent  free,  he  would  be  only 
£t  per  annum  better.  He  formerly  kept  a  couple  of  cows  and 
two  or  three  pigs.  Owing  to  the  recent  unfavourable  seasons,, 
they  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  sold  his  remaining 
cow  last  March  to  keep  his  family  from  starvation.  He  has 
now  no  stock,  and  sees  no  chance  of  getting  any.  But  for  the 
money  he  earns  in  England  iu  the  summer  and  takes  home,  his 
children,  to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  would  “  clam  ”  (die 
of  hunger).  This  man  is  the  type  of  thousands. 

I  travelled  this  summer  with  an  intelligent  Catholic  priest 
through  the  mountainous  regions  of  Kerry  and  the  Glen- 
gariff  district.  Pointing  to  the  wretched  hovels  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  and  the  valleys,  attached  to  small  patches  of  land  won 
from  the  bog  or  rocky  ground,  he  said  the  tenants  (and  they 
formed  part  of  his  flock)  had  no  reason  to  complain  on  the  score 
of  rent,  if  thejr  paid  anything  at  all ;  but  that  if  they  lived  rent 
free,  the  patches  of  ground  would  only  raise  them  one  slight 
remove  higher  above  the  depths  of  their  present  hopeless  poverty 
and  beggary.  In  such  districts,  there  was  uo  remedy  but  emi¬ 
gration.  Migration  would  ouly  reduce  the  symptoms  in  one 
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quarter  to  aggravate  them  ia  another.  Confidence,  capital,  and 
energy  were  required  to  develope  the  resources  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Ireland.  The  priest  eulogised  Gladstone  as  a  states¬ 
man  who  wished  well  to  Ireland,  and  who  would  do  more  for 
the  country,  if  he  were  not  thwarted  by  the  landlord  interest. 
He  believed  vast  beneficial  results  would  arise  in  many  districts 
from  the  passing  of  the  Land  Law,  but  it  would  require  time  and 
patience  for  its  operation  and  full  fruition. 

From  personal  observation,  I  can  verify  your  statement  to  its 
full  extent,  that  “  Ireland  is  now  a  quieter  and  more  peaceable 
country  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Visitors 
from  England  are  received  with  open  arms,  and  treated  with 
extreme  kindness  and  courtesy.  Danger  is  a  myth. 

The  recent  outrages  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  those  portions  of  Ireland  through  which  I  passed. 
Notwithstanding  the  perfect  safety  with  which  Ireland  can  be 
traversed,  Englishmen,  reading  the  reports  of  the  cruel  agrarian 
outrages  and  murders,  shun  Ireland  as  a  plague-spot.  Whether 
at  Bray,  Ovoca,  Ivillarney,  Glengariff,  or  the  glorious  district 
around  Bantry  and  Cork,  there  is  one  unvarying  record,  that 
the  comparatively  total  absence  of  English  visitors  to  these 
places  during  the  last  three  years,  has  for  thousands  who  minister 
to  their  needs  destroyed  their  previous  margin  between  material 
well-being  and  present  distress  and  ruin.  I  leave  Irishmen  and 
friends  of  Ireland  to  draw  the  inference. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  B.  Robinson. 

The  Inner  Hey,  Marsden,  near  Huddersfield,  August  27th. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SPORT  OF  THE  IRISH. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  **  SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — Some  years  ago,  a  clever  cartoon  depicted  an  Irish  woman 
holding  her  husband  back  from  a  faction-fight,  raging  in  the 
-distance,  while  he  exclaims,  “  Don’t  hold  me,  Biddy  sure,  it’s  meat 
■and  drink  to  me!”  Faction- fights,  though  they  were  so  dear  to 
the  Irish  heart,  have  been  almost  wholly  put  down  in  Ireland,  but 
some  of  the  late  encounters  in  the  House  look  very  much  like  a 
survival  of  the  dear,  old,  Irish  sport.  Plowever  disgusting  and 
inconvenient  such  sport  may  be,  when  brought  into  the  serious 
■work  of  legislation,  the  mere  lingering  of  the  ancient  propensity 
is  surely  not  of  any  very  deep  significance.  But  as  it  affords 
metaphorical  meat  and  drink  to  the  many  in  Ireland,  and  very 
material  meat  and  drink  to  the  “  boys  ”  in  the  House,  it  will 
doubtless  be  kept  up  till  the  nuisance  is  repressed  as  effectually 
-as  the  authorities  in  Ireland  have  repressed  all  faction-fighting  at 
fairs. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  B.  B. 


NATUBAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

'Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Woods  Smyth  will  seem  to  very  mauy 
■of  your  readers  a  much-needed  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
interesting  discussion  evoked  by  Mr.  Drummond’s  book.  It  is, 
indeed,  fatal  to  the  argument  against  which  it  is  directed,  and  Mr. 
Smyth,  in  his  contention  that  regeneration  is  not  an  alteration 
of  our  real  nature,  not  a  substantive,  but  a  moral  change,  may,  if 
he  wants  farther  authority  than  Scripture,  reason,  and  con¬ 
science,  appeal  to  the  great  name  of  Bishop  Butler. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Drummond  that  “  the  change  of  state 
(in  regeneration)  is  not,  as  in  physics,  a  mere  change  of  direc¬ 
tion,  the  affections  directed  to  a  new  object,  but  is  a  change  of 
nature,  a  passing  from  death  unto  life,”  &c.,  is  most  emphati¬ 
cally  controverted  in  the  following  striking  passage  from  Butler’s 
first  sermon  on  the  love  of  God : — 

“  As  we  cannot  remove  from  the  earth  or  change  our  general 
business  in  it,  so  neither  can  we  alter  our  real  nature.  Therefore,  no 
exercise  of  the  mind  can  be  recommended,  but  only  the  exercise  of 
those  faculties  you  are  conscious  of.  Religion  does  not  demand  new 
affections,  but  only  claims  the  direction  of  tho3e  you  already  have, 
those  affections  you  daily  feel,  though  unhappily  confined  to  objects 

not  altogether  unsuitable,  but  altogether  inadequate  to  them . 

It  is  the  same  with  the  love  of  God  in  the  strictest  and  most  confined 
sense.  We  only  offer  and  represent  the  highest  object  of  an  affection, 
supposed  already  in  your  mind.  Some  degree  of  goodness  must  pre¬ 
viously  be  supposed  ;  this  always  implies  the  love  of  itself,  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  goodness ;  the  highest,  the  adequate  object  of  this  affection 
is  perfect  goodness,  which,  therefore,  we  are  to  love  with  all  our 
heart,  &o.” 

It  is  difficult  to  frame  a  more  perfect  instance  of  the  logical 
■contradictory,  not  merely  of  the  substance,  but  of  the  very 
words  of  the  theory  which  Mr.  Woods  Smyth  so  strongly  and 
satisfactorily  impugns. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lee,  Kent. 


TTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — L  our  correspondent  who  signs  himself  “  0.  C.  M.”  says, 
in  speaking  of  man,  that  “his  humanity  is  a  deeper  fact  than 
his  individuality.”  But  how  can  they  be  viewed  apart,  in  the 
light  of  Christian  teaching  ?  The  merging  of  individuality  in 
humanity  is  the  goal  of  aspiration  in  Eastern  religions  systems, 
a  goal  most  attractive  to  some  miuds,  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  unity  that  underlies  the  universe.  But  if  there  is  any  one 
note  of  Christian  teaching  that  should  be  emphasized  aud  never 
lost  sight  of,  it  is  the  note  of  individuality.  On  it  hangs  the 
true  realisation  of  the  personality  of  God,  and  through  it  we 
pass  from  abstract  ideas  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  objective 
aud  subjective  sides  of  religiou.  It  is  as  individuals  that  we 
possess  free-will.  It  is  as  individuals  we  use  that  free-will  to 
choose  good  aud  reject  evil.  The  conception  of  “  C.  C.  M.”  that 
“  death  to  self  ”  will  make  all  “  distinctive  individuality  become 
henceforward  merely  functional  in  the  universal  organism,”  is 
one  that  makes  the  Incarnation  a  mere  phase  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  instead  of  being  an  everlasting  fact,  that  seals  naan’s 
individuality  for  ever.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  B.  P.  L. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  call  attention  once  more  to  Mr. 
Drummond’s  interesting  book  on  “  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,”  and  particularly  to  a  part  of  his  argument  which  seems 
to  me  to  he  invalid  ?  I  confine  myself  to  his  paper  on  Biogenesis. 
Mr.  Drummond  holds  that  the  difference  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  world — and  consequently,  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  man — is  as  the  difference  between  the  inorganic 
and  the  organic  world, — that  is,  between  not-life  and  life.  At 
page  71,  he  says  : — “  The  passage  from  the  natural  world  to  the 
spiritual  world  is  hermetically  sealed  on  the  natural  side.  The 
door  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  is  shut,  no  mineral  can 
open  it ;  so  the  door  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  is  shut, 
and  no  man  can  open  it.”  A  “  bridgeless  gulf,”  he  says, 
separates  the  uatural  and  the  spiritual  like  that  which 
separates  between  uot-life  and  life.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  the  difference  between  spiritual,  life  and  the  natural  life  of 
man,  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  stone  and  a  living  plant ; 
nay,  says  Mr.  Drummond,  it  is  greater.  “  He  who  lives  [see 
page  82]  the  spiritual  life  has  a  distinct  kind  of  life  added  to 
all  the  other  phases  of  life  which  he  manifests, — a  kind  of 
life  infinitely  more  distinct  than  the  active  life  of  a  plant  from 
the  inertia  of  a  stone.  The  spiritual  man  is  more  distinct  in 
point  of  fact  than  is  the  plant  from  the  stone .  Com¬ 

pared  with  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual, 
the  gulf  which  divides  the  organic  from  the  inorganic  is  a  hair’s- 
breadtli.”  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  strictly  accurate  to 
speak  of  different  hinds  of  life  ?  There  are  different  modes  and 
degrees  of  life,  as  we  all  see  plainly  enough.  There  is  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  there  are  lower  and  higher  forms  of  life; 
but  do  these  varieties  of  mode  and  form  and  development 
warrant  us  in  speaking  of  different  hinds  of  life  ?  Have  we 
any  right  to  say  that  vegetable  life  is  a  different  hind 
of  life  from  animal  life,  or  that  the  life  that  animates  a 
man’s  body  is  different  in  hind  from  that  which  animates  his 
mind,  or  that  thislast,  again,  is  different  in  kind  from  that  which 
animates  the  highest  part  of  him, — his  spiritual  nature  ?  Do 
we  know  enough  of  what  life  is,  to  entitle  us  to  speak  so  con¬ 
fidently  of  different  hinds  of  life?  Should  we  not  he  nearer  the 
truth  were  we  to  say  that  all  life  is  essentially  one,  that  the 
mysterious  principle  that  animates  the  green  blade  of  grass 
and  that  which  animates  the  highest  part  of  man’s  nature  is  one 
and  the  same  ?  The  modes  of  expression  are  widely  different; 
bat  is  not  the  life  one,  and  does  it  not  come  in  each  case  from 
the  same  divine  source  ?  Here,  then,  is  where,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Drummond  quite  breaks  down.  His 
argument  is,  that  life  is  originated  only  by  life,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation,  and  that  as  this  is  true 
in  the  natural  world,  it  is  no  less  true  in  the  spiritual.  The 
argument  may  be  stated  more  broadly  thus  : — As  it  is  a 
scientific  impossibility  that  a  stone  should  develope  into  a 
living  plant,  it  is  no  less  a  scientific  impossibility  that  a 
“  natural  ”  man  should  develope  into  a  spiritual  man.  Is  this 
a  sound  argument  ?  The  gulf  which  separates  the  stone  from 
the  living  plant  is,  as  all  admit,  a  “  bridgeless  gulf,” — it  is  the 
impassable  gulf  which  separates  not-life  from  life.  Bat  the 
“  natural  ”  man  is  in  some  sense  a  living  man,  and  no  such 
gulf  lies  between  life  and  life  as  that  which  lie3  between  not-life 
and  life;  therefore,  no  such  gulf  separates  the  natural  man 
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from  the  life  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  account  which  Mr. 
Drummond  gives  of  the  “  natural  ”  man  cannot,  I  think,  be 
accepted  as  correct.  At  p.  82  he  says  : — “  The  natural  man  be¬ 
longs  essentially  to  this  present  order  of  things.  He  is  endowed 
simply  with  a  high  quality  of  the  natural  animal  life,  but  it 
is  life  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  it  is  not  life  at  all.”  Yet 
surely,  however  poor  the  quality  of  the  life  may  be,  life  is 
still  life.  But  St.  Paul,  who  first  originated  the  expression,  gives 
a  higher  view  of  the  natural  man  than  Mr.  Drummond  does. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  Romans,  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
natural  men  as  not  only  capable,  but  as  actually  doing  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  and  says  that  they  thus 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con¬ 
science  also  bearing  witness,  &c.  Surely  this  moral  nature  of 
the  natural  man,  this  natural  sense  of  justice,  truth,  and  duty, 
is  a  link  which  somehow  unites  the  natural  man  to  the  spiritual 
world,  and  makes  him  akin  to  it,  and  shows  that  no  such  gulf 
lies  between  him  and  it  as  lies  between  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic.  Mr.  Drummond  calls  the  “  natural  ”  man  “  inor¬ 
ganic,”  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  world,  which  he  calls 
“  organic.”  Why  ? 

Further,  what  Mr.  Drummond  says  about  the  need  of  a 
revelation  to  remove  the  barrier  between  the  natural  man  and 
the  spiritual  world  seems  to  make  a  further  inroad  on  his  own 
argument.  The  very  fact  of  that  revelation,  and  above  all  the 
very  nature  and  mode  of  its  appeal  to  men  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  such  gulf  exists  between  the  natural  man  and  the 
spiritual  world  as  lies  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic. 
For  in  that  revelation  God  speaks  to  men  as  having  some  kind 
of  life  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to  believe  and  receive  his 
message.  He  speaks  to  all  men  as  in  some  sense  his  children, 
bis  own  living  offspring,  who  should  know  better  than  to  serve 
any  other  God  but  himself.  This  revelation  comes  to  men  as 
“  living  bread,”  that  is,  as  something  which  is  the  appropriate 
food  for  all  men,  as  men.  If  the  “natural  ”  man  were  what  Mr. 
Drummond  describes  him  to  be,  were  he  “dead”  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  a  stone  is  dead,  were  there  no  capacity  in  him 
(as  there  is  none  in  a  stone)  of  being  resuscitated,  aivahencd, 
raised  up  again,  would  any  revelation  from  God  be  possible  for 
him  P 

Along  with  Mr.  Drummond,  I  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  need  of  a  new  birth,  and  that  Jesus  is 
our  life ;  but  Mr.  Drummond’s  attempt  to  justify  an  extreme 
and,  I  think,  antiquated  way  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  human 
inability  by  scientific  argument,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  failure. 
The  ai-gument  is  without  force,  because  it  assumes  the  existence 
of  distinctions  which  no  man  has  any  warrant  to  believe  in, 
and  makes  use  of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  as  if  it 
were  the  language  of  science  ;  but  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
not  scientific,  but  literary. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Brechin,  August  22nd.  J.  Fraser. 


TOPSY-TURVY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  curious  how  often  the  lawyers  turn  “topsy-turvy,” 
when  dealing  with  the  Clergy.  If  a  clergyman  offends  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  he  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  Queen’s  Courts 
like  any  other  subject.  Further,  he  is  liable  to  conviction  by  the 
Church  Courts  for  breach  of  discipline,  as  naval  and  military 
officers  are  by  courts-martial.  Ho  lawyer  wants  to  give  the  tax¬ 
payer  a  right  to  demand  a  court-martial  on  an  officer  of  the 
Army  or  Navy,  without  the  consent  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Then  why  must  the  lay  parishioner  be  entitled  to  drag  the 
clergymen  into  the  Bishop’s  Court  without  the  Bishop’s  consent  ? 

The  parishioner  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  the  Churchi 
according  to  law.  So  has  the  taxpayer  to  the  services  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy ;  but  that  does  not  give  him  a 
legal  interest  in  the  uniform,  or  in  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercise.  His  claim  indeed  is  far  stronger  than  the  parishioner’s 
inasmuch  as  he  pays  for  the  military  forces  and  their  uniforms  ; 
he  cannot  help  seeing  and  hearing  them;  whereas  the  parishioner 
contributes  nothing  to  the  Ritualists  or  their  vestments,  and 
need  never  go  near  them,  unless  he  likes. 

The  parallel  fails  in  a  still  more  material  respect.  The  lay 
parishioner  is  subject  to  no  Church  discipline  himself.  He  is  free 
to  worship  in  any  way  or  none,  at  his  own  will,  without  impairing 
his  rights  to  the  Church.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  private  soldier,  who, 
being  by  a  singular  freak  of  law  exempt  from  court-martial  him¬ 
self,  wants  to  bring  the  officers  to  trial  on  his  own  construction 
mf  the  Queen’s  Regulations.  Why  is  it  that  such  absurdities  are 


never  dreamed  of,  except  for  the  correction  of  Clerks  ?  Is  it 
because  the  Clergy  are  the  only  class  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Commons  ? 

Side  by  side,  too,  with  the  demand  for  the  lay  parishioner  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  Bishop  comes  another,  for  the  Bishop 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  Clergy.  For  my  part,  I  fail  to  see 
why  the  Bishop  should  order  the  services,  which  the  law  of  the 
Church  entrusts  to  the  incumbent  under  his  supervision.  A 
General  Officer  does  not  take  the  command  of  any  regiment  in 
his  division  at  odd  times ;  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  dis¬ 
cipline,  if  he  meddled  with  it  by  arbitrary  interference  from 
head-quarters.  If  the  Bishop  constantly  attended  the  Cathedral 
Church,  he  would,  of  course,  direct  the  ritual.  His  necessary 
absence  requires  a  Dean  and  Chapter  ;  and  the  one  real  reform 
of  our  time  is  the  bringing  the  Dean  into  permanent  residence.. 
The  effect  is  seen  in  the  vastly  improved  condition  of  the  fabric- 
and  ritual  of  every  Cathedral  in  the  land.  Confusion  and 
disaster  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  intermit¬ 
tent  interference  of  a  Bishop  dying  up  and  down  the 
country  by  express  train,  and  with  far  more  on  his  hands 
already  than  he  can  manage.  It  is  the  same,  in  a  less* 
degree,  with  the  service  of  a  parish  church.  It  is  the  incum¬ 
bent’s  business  ;  he  throws  his  heart  and  soul  into  it ;  he  is  the 
person  responsible  both  to  Church  and  State.  Nothing  but 
mischief  could  ensue  from  the  interference  of  a  distant,  partially - 
informed,  perhaps  prejudiced  diocesan.  It  would  lessen  the 
responsibility  and  dishearten  the  energies  of  the  incumbent, 
and  most  likely  fail  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Our 
greatest  rulers  in  Church  and  State  know  that  the  secret  of 
good  government  lies  in  setting  men  to  do  their  own  work,  not 
in  taking  it  out  of  their  hands,  or  doing  it  over  their  heads* 
This,  again,  is  topsy-turvy. 

But  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is  to  find  both  these  involutions 
advocated  at  the  same  time.  The  Clergy  are  to  obey  the 
Bishop’s  order  against  their  own  judgment,  and  the  Bishop  is 
not  to  be  able  to  protect  them  from  prosecution  in  his  own 
Court. 

There  may  be  Bishops  who  would  not  hesitate  to  overrule  an 
incumbent  by  an  order  which  the  Courts  may  afterwards 
adjudge  to  be  illegal.  But  I  should  be  surprised  if  many 
clergymen  would  take  the  risk  of  obeying  it.  It  surprises  me 
that,  after  agreeing  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  legislation  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  any  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  harking 
back  to  the  vicious  principle  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
grand  mistake  is  the  attempt  to  govern  the  Church  by  Courts* 
instead  of  Bishops  and  Synods.  The  Bishops  themselves  show 
a  strange  desire  to  sit  as  Judges  in  Court;  they  do  not  see  that 
in  our  day  legal  powers  weaken,  instead  of  sustaining,  spiritual 
authority;  and  it  is  in  spiritual  authority,  not  in  litigation,  that 
the  Church’s  peace  and  strength  are  to  be  sought. — I  am 
Sir,  &c., 

Beeford,  August  21. si.  George  Trevor,  D.D. 


ANIMALS  AND  LANGUAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  can  match  Mrs.  De  Morgan’s  pretty  story  of  her  “Dido.” 
A  wise  old  dog  with  whom  I  have  the  privilege  to  associate 
was,  two  or  three  days  ago,  lying  asleep  in  her  basket  by  the  fire. 
I  entered  the  room  with  my  hat  on,  and  invited  her  to  join  me 
in  a  walk  ;  but,  after  looking  up  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  canine 
politeness  required,  she  dropped  back  among  her  cushions, 
obviously  replying,  “  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  prefer  repose.” 
Thereupon  I  observed,  in  a  clear  voice,  “I  am  not  going  on  the 
road  ”  (a  promenade  disliked  by  the  dogs,  because  the  walls  on 
either  side  restrict  the  spirit  of  scientific  research);  “lam  going 
up  the  mountain.”  Instantly  my  little  friend  jumped  up,  shook 
her  ears,  and,  with  a  cheerful  bark,  announced  herself  as  ready 
to  join  the  party. 

Beyond  doubt  or  question,  “  Colleen  ”  had  either  understood 
the  word  “road,”  or  the  word  “mountain,”  or  both,  and  deter¬ 
mined  her  proceedings  accordingly.  Nothing  in  my  action 
showed,  or  could  show,  the  meaning  of  my  words. 

If  any  of  your  readers  .who  have  resided  for  some  weeks  or 
months  in  a  country  where  a  language  is  spoken  entirely  foreign 
to  their  own, — say,  Arabic,  or  Basque,  or  Welsh, — will  recall 
of  how  many  words  they  insensibly  learn  the  meaning  without 
asking  it,  and  merely  by  hearing  them  always  used  in  certain 
relations,  they  will  have,  I  think,  a  fair  measure  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  a  dog's  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his  masters; 
My  dog  has  lived  fewer  years  in  the  world  than  I  have  passed  in 
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Wales,  but  he  knows  just  about  as  mucli  English  as  I  know 
Welsh,  and  has  acquired  it  just  in  the  same  way. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
_ F.  P.  C. 

["To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  that  can  be  produced 
upon  a  dog  by  the  human  voice  was  related  to  me  yesterday. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  would  consider  it  confirmatory  of 
their  notion  that  dogs  have  mind  enough  to  understand  words; 
but  I  myself  rather  believe  that  the  sound  of  the  voice  acts  upon 
the  feelings  of  dumb  animals  just  as  instrumental  music  acts  upon 
us.  The  story  is  as  follows  : — A  clergyman  had  for  a  long  time 
a  dog,  and  no  other  domestic  animal.  He  and  his  servant  made 
a  great  pet  of  the  dog.  At  last,  however,  the  clergyman  took 
to  keeping  a  few  fowls,  and  the  servant  fed  them.  The  dog 
showed  himself  very  jealous  and  out  of  humour,  at  this  ;  and 
when  Sunday  came  round,  and  he  was  left  alone,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  hill  and  burg  two  hens.  A  claw  half 
uncovered  betrayed  what  he  had  done.  His  master  did 
not  beat  him,  but  took  hold  of  him,  and  talked  to  him, 
most  bitterly,  most  severely.  “  You’ve  been  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  murder.  Sir, — and  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  too  ;  and  you,  a 
clergyman’s  dog,  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  my  absence  !” 
&c.  He  talked  on  and  on  for  a  long  time,  in  the  same  serious 
and  reproachful  strain.  Early  the  nest  morning  the  master  had 
to  leave  home  for  a  day  or  so  ;  and  he  did  so  without  speaking 
a  word  of  kindness  to  the  dog,  because  he  said  he  wished  him  to 
feel  himself  in  disgrace.  On  his  return,  the  first  thing  he  was 
told  was,  “  The  dog  is  dead.  He  never  ate  nor  drank  after  you 
had  spoken  to  him  ;  he  just  lay  and  pined  away,  and  he  died  an 
hour  ago.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  L.  G.  Gillum. 

Church  mil  House,  East  Barnet,  August  28tli. 


FELINE  MOURNERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Knowing  your  regard  for  animals — even  for  the  despised 
cat — I  send  you  two  cognate  anecdotes,  and  ask  you  or  your 
readers  if  they  can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  grief  by  animals.  I  had  a  favourite  Angora  cat,  who 
died  after  a  week  of  suffering,  the  result  of  an  accident.  During 
his  illness,  his  mother,  a  fine  old  cat  of  the  ordinary  sort,  was 
often  with  him  ;  but  she  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  died  late  in  the  evening,  and  was  taken  into  the 
cellar,  to  await  his  burial  the  next  day.  When  he  was  brought 
up,  stiff  and  cold,  in  a  box,  his  mother  was  taken  to  see  him  ; 
she  gave  one  look,  uttered  a  shriek,  and  ran  away. 

On  relating  this  circumstance  to  a  lady,  she  told  me  that 
there  was  a  pet  cat  in  her  family,  who  was  very  fond  of  this 
lady’s  mother.  When  the  latter  was  in  her  last  illness,  the 
cat  was  continually  with  her,  lying  on  the  bed.  The  lady  died, 
and  the  cat  was,  of  course,  not  again  admitted  to  the  room, 
though  presenting  herself  again  and  again  at  the  door.  When 
the  coffin  was  being  carried  down  stairs,  the  cat  happened  to 
appear,  and,  on  seeing  it,  uttered  a  shriek.  In  both  these  cases, 
the  sound  made  was  entirely  unlike  those  made  by  cats  under 
any  circumstances,  unless  it  be  the  cry  made  when  in  sudden 
pain.  In  the  latter  case,  the  most  remarkable  part  remains  to 
be  told.  The  cat  went  to  the  funeral,  and  then  disappeared  for 
many  days.  But  after  that,  she  repeatedly  attended  funerals 
in  the  same  cemetery,  walking  before  the  clergyman,  her 
master. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Lover  op  tue  Despised. 


“PERISH,  INDIA!” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jennings’s  “  Anecdotal  History  of 
Parliament,”  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  August  18th,  the 
reviewer  remarks  (p.  1,065),  “  It  may  be  well  in  future  editions 
to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  Conservative  readers,  that  Mr.  Bright 
did  not  exclaim,  ‘  Perish,  India  !’  ” 

Have  these  words  ever  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright  ?  It  is 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been,  considering  how  un¬ 
warrantably  they  have  been  fathered  on  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman. 
But  probably  your  contributor,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  of 
memory,  wrote  “  India,”  for  “  Savoy.  The  following  extracts 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  lapsus.  They  are  taken  from  a 
characteristic  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  the  letter  bearing  date  December  19th,  1878: — 

“I  am  surprised,”  writes  Mr.  Freeman,  “to  see  in  your  paper  of 
to-day,  under  the  signature  of  ‘  John  Delaware  Lewis,’  a  letter  taking 
j’or  granted  that  I  had  at  some  time  used  the  words,  ‘  Perish, 


India !’  That  slanderous  fable  has  been  so  often  contradicted' 
by  me  in  your  columns  and  elsewhere,  that  I  had  really 
begun  to  hope  that  no  one  any  longer  believed  it ;  and  that 
no  one,  save  Peers  in  the  service  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  would 
venture  to  assert  or  imply  what  they  must  know  to  be  false.  But 
Mr.  Lewis  clearly  believed  that  the  words  were  uttered,  because- 
he  speaks  of  my  ‘  celebrated  expression,’  and  takes  some  trouble  with 
the  question  whether  it  was  or  was  not  ‘original.’  Let  me  assure 
Mr.  Lewis  that  the  expression  was  not  borrowed  by  me  from  Robes¬ 
pierre,  or  anybody  else  ;  it  may  have  been  either  borrowed  or  original, 
on  the  part  of  the  person  who  invented  it.  The  inventor  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  shortly  after  the  meeting  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  in  December,  1876,  when  the  words  were  falsely  said 
to  have  been  used.  I  at  once  contradicted  the  misstatement.  Not¬ 
withstanding  my  contradiction,  the  false  quotation  was  made  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  contradicted  it  several  times,  both  in  your  pages 
and  in  those  of  the  Times.  Those  who  repeated  the  story  had  every 
means  of  knowing  that  it  was  false,  and  I  am  justified  in  treating 
them  as  wilful  slanderers.  Such  a  one  was  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
— well  ‘educated,’  doubtless,  by  his  master.  He  asserted  the  false 
statement ;  I  contradicted  it.  Either  in  that  contradiction,  or  in  a 
later  one  in  the  Times,  I  said  that  I  should  say  no  more  about  the 
matter,  but  leave  any  one  who  chose  again  to  assert  the  falsehood,  to 
his  own  conscience.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  seemingly  thinking  that 

he  was  now  safe,  again  asserted  it.  This  was  last  year . It 

is  rather  odd  that,  believing  the  words  to  have  been  uttered,  he  [Mr. 
Lew-is]  should  have  gone  as  far  as  Robespierre  for  a  parallel,  when, 
he  might  have  found  one  much  nearer  home.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  that  Mr.  Bright  once  uttered  the  words,  ‘  Perish,  Savoy/ 
But,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  never 
did.  One  may,  however,  suspect  that  ‘Perish,  Savoy  !’  was  the  pat¬ 
tern  after  which  the  words,  ‘  Perish,  India !’  were  invented  by  the 

correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette . What  I  really  said 

was  this  : — 1  Perish  the  interests  of  England,  perish  our  dominion  in 
India,  rather  than  we  should  strike  one  blow  or  speak  one  word  in- 
behalf  of  the  wroDg,  against  the  right !’  ” 

I  sliould  not  be  justified  in  asking  you,  Sir,  to  devote  so  much 
of  your  valuable  space  to  the  correction  of  so  small  an  error, 
did  I  not  venture  to  suppose  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  Mr.  Freeman’s  protest  is  well  worth  reproduction  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  sort  of  political  pettifogging  which 
that  gentleman  so  pointedly  condemns  is  at  least  as  prevalent 
as  ever.  Just  now,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  politicians  of  the 
“  phrasemongering  ”  order  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  repeating, 
with  parrot-like  persistency,  such  clap-trap  as  they  well  know 
to  have  not  even  the  smallest  justification  in  fact.  Lord 
Beaeonsfield  could  take  up  a  germ  of  truth,  and,  presto  !  it 
became  a  frail  but  brilliant  flower  of  rhetoric,  so  that  his 
admiring  audience  was  tickled  and  deceived;  but  with  the 
magician,  the  Tories  have  buried  his  wand.  And  now — well, 
surely  there  are  few  things  more  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
than  clumsy  jugglery,  or  more  wearisome  and  disgusting  than 
an  oft-repeated  and  as  often  unsuccessful  attempt  at  hood¬ 
winking. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  Findlay  McRae. 

9  Colls  Boad,  Beckham,  August  27th. 


13  O  O  K  S. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  COUNT  CAVOUR.* 
With  the  excejition  of  Garibaldi,  Count  Cavour  probably  hag 
been  the  subject  of  more  studies  and  sketches  than  any  other 
great  man  of  our  day ;  many  of  them  by  foreigners  who  had 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  man,  however  familial  they 
might  be  with  the  public  facts  of  his  life.  Of  these  facts  we 
have  all  a  general  idea  from  reading  the  newspapers  ;  but  in  a 
biography  we  expect  something  more, — we  want  a  picture  of  the 
whole  man.  We  know  that  our  heroes  fought  certain  battles 
or  made  certain  speeches  on  a  given  date,  and  we  do  not  care 
very  much  whether  it  was  Friday  or  Saturday ;  but  we 
should  like  to  know  something  of  their  motive-springs  of 
action,  and  this  cannot  be  attained  unless  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  their  education,  surroundings,  and  associates. 
Not  long  ago  we  met  with  a  curious  instance  of  the  mode  of 
looking  at  a  great  man  from  a  distance — through  a  telescope,  so 
to  speak — as  an  isolated  object.  In  a  biographical  essay,  which 
had  a  certain  King  for  its  subject,  his  first  Minister,  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  influence,  was  curtly  dismissed,  in  a  sentenco 
describing  him  as  the  author  of  a  book  he  did  not  write. 

We  have  looked  at  Cavour  long  enough  from  this  distant 
stand-point,  as  the  writer  of  protocols  and  King’s  speeches.  It 
is  time  we  should  approach  nearer,  and  see  what  sort  of  man  he 
was  in  his  own  Piedmont,  among  his  friends.  A  complete  and 
rounded  work,  taking  in  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  would  con- 

*  Lettere,  Edite  ed  Inedite.  Raecolte  ed  illustrate  da  Luigi  Chiala,  D.P.  Vol.  I. 
e  II.  Torino:  Roux  e  Favale.  1883. 
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statute  a  history  of  the  times  ;  and  it  is  too  soon  to  expect  a 
history,  in  its  full  sense,  of  the  events  which  ended  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  But  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
put  together  all  available  information  about  its  founders, 
more  especially  should  their  private  correspondence  be  collected 
and  preserved,  for  a  hasty  note  to  a  familiar  friend  often  throws 
more  light  on  a  man’s  character  than  pages  of  analytical  de¬ 
scription.  “  Let  us  not  be  told  about  this  man  or  that,”  says 
Mr.  Froude;  “let  us  hear  the  man  himself  speak,  let  us  see  him 
act,  and  let  us  be  left  to  form  our  own  conclusions  about  him.” 
We  would  add,  let  ns  see  him  and  hear  him  in  his  unguarded 
moments,  when  the  eye  of  Europe  is  not  upon  him,  when  he 
lays  aside  the  mask  of  etiquette,  and  reveals  his  soul  to  a  trusted 
friend. 

Italian  writers  of  the  present  day  generally  seem  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  importance  of  catching  the  portraits  of  their  great  men 
while  the  impression  of  their  personality  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory.  Leaving  history  to  a  future  generation,  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  useful  task  of  preserving  from  oblivion  all 
information  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  character  and  explain 
the  conduct  of  their  heroes.  The  two  large  volumes  before  us 
furnish  a  good  example  of  this  spirit  of  industrious  research 
without  literary  ambition.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author,  or 
rather  editor — who  has  already  contributed  some  important 
chapters  to  the  history  of  the  Iiesorghnento  — -  thinks  little, 
about  himself,  and  much  about  his  subject.  He  is  evidently 
bent  on  the  clearing-up  of  his  facts,  and  leaves  them  to  explain 
themselves.  Both  volumes  have  long  introductions  of  three 
hundred  pages,  or  more,  which  should  be  read  with  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  order  to  understand  the  topics  treated  of  therein. 
The  letters  themselves  are  of  such  absorbing  interest — to  those 
who  admire  Cavour  and  care  for  his  work — that  we  are  surprised 
that  more  than  twenty  years  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before 
a  general  collection  of  them  has  been  made.  Of  course,  there 
•existed  the  usual  objection  to  an  early  publication  of  a  states¬ 
man’s  correspondence ;  offences  and  misunderstandings  might 
arise,  and  besides,  the  work  involved  heavy  labour  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Captain  Chiala,  has  used  his  own  discretion  in 
suppressing  some  few  passages  of  cutting  criticism  which  might 
hurt  living  persons,  and  serve  no  public  object;  but  he  has 
been  very  sparing  in  the  exercise  of  this  right.  We  have  about 
eight  hundred  letters,  almost  all  complete  as  they  were  dashed 
-off  from  the  writer’s  quick,  unfaltering  pen ;  he  never  paused 
to  think,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  erased  a  word  in  his  private  cor¬ 
respondence;  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  addressed  to 
friends  and  colleagues,  many  of  them  strictly  confidential.  In 
these  letters  of  varied  interest,  as  the  writer’s  life  was  varied 
and  full  of  interst,  we  see  the  true  reflection  of  Camillo  Benso 
•di  Cavour  in  all  the  moods  of  his  complex  nature,  which  was 
inscrutable  to  the  outer  world.  He  was"enthusiastic,  yet  cal¬ 
culating;  frank  and  confiding,  yet  at  times  suspicious  ;  warm¬ 
hearted  and  benevolent,  yet  sarcastic  and  severe;  courteous  and 
-good-humoured,  but  subject  to  violent  gusts  of  passion.  A  lover 
■of  political  freedom  in  its  broadest  sense,  he  hated  a  display  of 
power.  Who  has  not  heard  the  oft-quoted  saying, — “  We  will  have 
no  state  of  siege  ;  any  one  can  govern  with  a  state  of  siege  P  ” 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  personal  power, — the  real  thing,  not  the 
display  of  it.  Some  of  his  admirers,  who  only  know  him  as  the 
champion  of  liberty,  would  angrily  resent  this  assertion,  for 
they  hold  him  to  be  as  faultless  as  the  Ultramontane  party  hold 
him  to  be  demoniacal.  But  those  who  have  studied  him  more 
closely,  his  colleagues  and  countrymen,  know  that  his  disposi¬ 
tion  was  not  less  imperious  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
winning  amiability  of  manners.  The  story  told  by  Cavour’s 
friend,  De  la  Hive,  in  his  Souvenirs,  is  an  illustration  of  character, 
for  the  child  is  father  to  the  man.  The  little  Count  was  not  six 
years  old  when,  arriving  in  Geneva,  he  complained  of  the  bad 
horses  with  which  he  had  made  the  journey,  and  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  postmaster.  When  old  M.  de  la  Rive  explained 
that  no  one  but  the  Syndic  could  do  that,  he  required  to  see  the 
Syndic  ;  and  being  furnished  with  an  introductory  note,  the 
resolute  little  fellow  presented  himself  ceremoniously  to  the 
magistrate,  insisting  on  the  dismissal  of  the  postmaster. 

“With  this  little  man,”  said  Azeglio,  soon  after  Cavour 
entered  the  Cabinet,  “  I  do  like  Louis  Philippe ;  I  reign, 
but  do  not  govern.”  La  Marmora,  who  loved  him  sincerely, 
found  something  in  his  character  non  facile;  and  the  King 
and  his  incomparable  Minister  sometimes  came  into  violent 
collision.  In  a  man  of  less  capacity,  his  self-will  would  have 
been  obstinacy  ;  accompanied  by  such  commanding  abilities,  it 


was  conscious  superiority  and  decision, — a  little  exaggerated. 
Cavour  seen  in  some  lights  had  a  certain  resemblance  to 
Lord  Palmerston.  Reading  lately  a  thoughtful  criticism  on 
Trollope’s  Life  of  Palmerston,  we  were  struck  by  a  passage 
which  ascribed  his  success  in  a  great  measure  to  his  immense 
physical  strength  and  sound  health.  As  it  is  applicable  to 
Cavour,  though  in  a  less  degree,  for  he  had  original  genius,  we 
will  quote  a  few  lines  from  it :  — 

“At  the  bottom  of  his  success  lay,  as  Mr.  Trollope  points  out  in 
effect,  the  passion  of  perfect  physical  strength  and  health.  A  strong 
body  is,  as  we  have  all  been  taught  from  our  youth  up  often  enough, 

a  very  inferior  thing  to  mental  and  moral  excellence . Yet 

a  strong,  and,  above  all,  a  healthy  body  (the  two  things  are 
by  no  means  the  same),  is,  if  not  the  necessary,  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  the  natural  foundation  for  a  strong  character  and 
healthy  mind.  Lord  Palmerston’s  physical  endowments  exactly 

represented  his  mental  and  moral  gifts . This  determination 

to  bide  his  time  is  the  characteristic  of  the  strong  man.  The  impa¬ 
tience  which  forces  weaker  natures  to  seize  on  positions  which  they 
can  hardly  hold  with  credit  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  a  sense 
of  physical  weakness  or  disease.  He  who  has  no  certainty  that  his 
life  will  be  long  feels  that  he  cannot  sacrifice  the  chances  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  for  the  better  opportunity  which  may  never  be  his.  The 
man  of  vigorous  body  has  within  him  the  presage  of  a  long  life. 
Looking  for  a  lengthy  existence,  he  can  play  a  waiting  and  therefore, 
in  many  cases,  a  wise  game.  Healthiness  is,  again,  half  the  secret 
of  sound  judgment.  Morbid  feeling  is  the  almost  certain  concomi¬ 
tant  of  a  sickly  body  ;  but  morbid  sentiment  is  a  fatal  bar  to  forming 
a  correct  estimate  of  other  men’s  character.” 

It  may  be  objected,  in  reply  to  this,  tbat  no  man  lias  the 
certainty  of  a  long  life,  and  that,  in  fact,  Cavour’s  life  was  cut 
short  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  But  while  he  lived  he 
had,  in  common  with  Lord  Palmerston,  the  patient  hopeful¬ 
ness  of  the  strong  man,  the  sound,  clear  judgment  in  estimat¬ 
ing  other  men’s  characters,  and  the  absence  of  all  rancour. 
Cavour  did  not  spare  opponents  while  they  obstructed  his  way, 
but  he  bore  them  no  ill-will.  Once,  in  trying  to  persuade  a 
number  of  the  out-going  party  to  remain  in  office  under  him,  he 
gave  as  his  reason  that  he  sometimes  needed  one  “  to  hold  him 
back  by  the  coat-tails.”  This  calls  to  mind  Mr.  Cobden’s  inter¬ 
view  with  Lord  Palmerston,  when  Lord  Palmerston  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  invited  Cobden  to  take  office,  telling  him  he  could 
check  the  warlike  policy  of  the  G  overnment  better  when  he  was  a 
member  of  it ;  and  that  political  attacks  should  all  be  forgotten 
within  three  months. 

This  generous  and  forgiving  trait,  which  Cavour  and  Palmer¬ 
ston  had  in  common,  is  certainly  an  element  of  greatness,  but 
it  goes  oftener  with  a  thick-skinned  than  with  a  sensitive 
nature.  It  did  not  pain  Cavour  to  know  that  he  was 
spoken  ill  of  by  the  extreme  parties  in  his  own  country 
aud  abroad.  To  the  Republicans  he  was  the  bloated  aristo¬ 
crat,  upholding  the  odious  institution  of  monarchy,  and 
trampling  on  the  neck  of  the  people;  while  to  the  Reactionists 
he  was  the  plotting  revolutionist,  devoid  of  conscience,  an  in¬ 
describable  combination  of  craft  and  audacity.  His  sense  of 
humour  was  tickled  by  the  awful  reputation  he  had  earned,  and 
when  he  heard  of  a  man  being  in  Turin  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  his  agent  in  stirring  up  the  Romagna  to  rebellion,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  “  Yoglio  vedere  questo  terribile 
strumento  della  mia  volonta  !”  he  said,  with  a  laugh  of  genuine 
enjoyment.  Cavour,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  could  practise  diplo¬ 
matic  arts  with  enemies,  but  untold  wealth  could  not  tempt 
him  for  a  moment  to  forget  his  duty  to  his  country,  or  postpone 
her  service  to  any  private  interest.  In  these  letters  we  have 
abundant  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  the  passion  of  patriotism 
which  absorbed  his  life  ;  and  while  they  lay  bare  his  weaknesses, 
they  reveal  also  many  attractive  traits  of  which  the  world  in 
general  know  nothing.  His  character  and  his  history  are  told 
in  them  as  no  biographer  could  tell  it,  and  the  editor  has  exer¬ 
cised  a  wise  discretion  in  confining  his  notes  to  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  facts.  In  citations  from  Parliamentary  speeches,  he 
generally  gives  an  account  of  the  occasion  which  called 
forth  Cavour’s  oratory;  and  in  the  case  of  a  controverted 
subject,  he  quotes  the  evidence  on  both  sides  in  the  most  im¬ 
partial  manner,  as,  for  instance,  the  misunderstanding  between 
Count  Cavour  and  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Paris  Congress,  with 
reference  to  the  help  that  England  was  disposed  to  extend  to 
Italy. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  letters  are  addressed 
to  Cavour’s  colleagues  in  confidence,  meant  to  supplement 
the  lengthy  official  despatches  written  from  or  to  a  foreign 
Court;  others  are  penned  from  his  country  seat  to  Turin, 
and  others,  again,  are  hastily  despatched  notes  from  one 
office  or  house  to  another  in  the  same  city.  The  different  grades 
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of  intimacy  to  which,  he  admits  them  are  marked  by  the  pro¬ 
nouns  lei,  voi,  and  tu,  Azeglio  and  La  Marmora  being  the 
the  Only  persons  with  whom  he  uses  the  last  familiar  mode  of 
address.  He  discusses  freely  home  and  foreign  policy,  gives 
instructions,  asks  advice,  tells  all  the  news  of  the  day,  some¬ 
times  administers  a  rebuke,  and  frequently  offers  a  frank 
apology  for  some  hasty  expressions  of  the  day  or  the  week- 
preceding,  for  he  had  a  iiery  temper  and  a  warm  heart,  and  was 
always  impatient  to  make  the  amende  if  he  had  offended,  and  to 
forgive  if  he  were  the  offended  one.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
up  a  sustained  quarrel  with  Cavour,  for  he  would  not  permit  it; 
no  matter  how  insignificant  the  person  was,  he  would  go  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him  till  friendly  relations  were  resumed,  thus  obeying 
an  imperious  necessity  of  his  nature,  says  his  friend  Torelli, 
who  tells  a  story  of  a  quarrel,  and  his  having  written  two 
notes  to  him  and  Farini,  invitiug  them  to  an  interview,  to 
which  they  gave  no  reply  ;  after  which  the  Count,  coming  up 
with  Torelli  in  the  street,  said,  “  Avete  capito,  non  voglio  bronci  p” 
and  taking  his  arm  with  an  irresistible  gentleness  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  drew  him  into  a  friendly  conversation.  “  Dear  colleague,” 
he  writes  to  Cibrario,  “  though  you  still  hold  offence,  and  do 
not  reply  to  my  letters,  I  will  not  give  up  writing  directly  to 
you  and  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  “  Give  me  back  your  good¬ 
will,  and  believe  in  my  sincere  friendship.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Cavonr’s  correspond¬ 
ence  is  that  directed  to  General  La  Marmora,  his  most  trusted 
colleague,  his  “  carissimo  amico,”  to  whom  he  confided  every¬ 
thing,  whom  he  described  as  “  wise  in  council  as  he  is  brave  in 
battle.”  Many  of  them  are  written  during  the  painfully  anxious 
period  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  La  Marmora  was  in  command 
of  the  Sardinian  troops  ;  others  are  penned  in  a  gay  mood  during 
the  King’s  visit  to  Paris  and  London,  and  many  more  while  the 
Congress  was  sitting  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  which 
there  are  long  accounts  of  the  writer's  conversations  with  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  ;  and  we  see  with  what  intense  anxiety 
he  hung  on  Lord  Clarendon’s  words,  and  with  what  joy  the 
hope  of  the  English  alliance  inspired  him.  “  Hot  to  lose  time, 
I  put  the  question  of  the  Romagna  on  the  tapis,”  he  writes  to 
Rattazzi,  in  that  free-and-easy  style  which  he  permits  himself 
in  private  correspondence,  perhaps  as  a  relief  from  the  stilted 
diplomatic  forms.  “  In  this  we  shall  have  valuable  auxiliaries 
in  the  English,  who  would  joyfully  send  the  Pope  to  the  Devil.” 
Then  he  tells  his  friend  there  is  a  serious  difficult}^  in  the  way  of 
his  first  plan,  because  “the  Devil  has  willed  that  the  Empress 
should  want  the  Pope  for  godfather  to  her  sou.” 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  the  Italian  Republican  Orsini,  in  1858,  all  but  undid  the 
elaborate  work  of  three  years  to  which  Cavour  had  devoted 
himself,  —  that  is,  the  French  alliance  in  a  war  against 
Austria.  Napoleon  and  his  Ministers  assumed  such  a 
tone  to  the  Piedmontese  Ambassador  that  Victor  Emanuel’s 
blood  was  roused,  and  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  very 
dignified,  almost  defiant,  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Cavour 
having  received  intimation  that  the  King’s  life  was  threatened 
— his  own  life  was  also  threatened,  but  that  he  kept  a  secret — 
by  the  same  party  who  had  tried  to  destroy  Napoleon  III., 
brought  in  a  Rill  for  the  protection  of  crowned  heads  from 
assassination.  His  speech,  which  excited  a  great  sensation  in 
the  Chamber,  was  very  telling,  and  contained  a  powerful  in¬ 
dictment  against  secret  societies  and  Mazzini,  as  the  responsible 
head  of  the  party  to  which  Orsini  and  his  companions  belonged. 
The  great  conspirator’s  reply  could  not  have  been  surpassed  in 
vituperation  by  the  coarsest  of  the  Land  Leaguers  in  the  British 
Parliament 

“  Sir,”  be  wrote,  “I  have  long  known  that  you  were  more  tender 
of  the  Piedmontese  Monarchy  than  of  our  common  country  ;  a 
materialistic  worshipper  of  facts,  much  more  than  of  holy,  eternal 
principles;  a  man  of  genius,  astute  rather  than  powerful,  a  partisan 
of  crooked  policy,  and  averse,  by  patrician  instincts  and  inborn 
tendencies,  to  liberty.  But  I  did  not  believe  you  a  calumniator  ;  now 

I  know  you  for  such . You  have,  knowing  that  the  falsehood 

would  augment  your  votes,  declared  to  the  Chamber  that  your  liberty- 
slaying  law  was  for  the  protection  of  Victor  Emmanuel’s  life, 

threatened  by  us.  In  this  accusation,  there  is  a  double  lie . 

If  I  did  not  like  y<  u  before,  I  now  despise  you.  You  were  an  enemy. 

Row  you  are  a  vi  e,  shameful  enemy . You  are  worse  than 

stupid,  O  calumniator !  Pool,  and  calumniator  at  the  same  time, 
you  were,  &c.  We  represent  Italia  ;  you  represent  the  old,  covetous, 
timid  ambition  of  Casa  Savoja.  Between  you  and  us,  Sir,  Italy 
shall  judge.  I  think  that  you  might,  if  you  wished,  have  made  Italy. 
But  the  poli'-e  of  the  Marchese  d’ Azeglio  and  yours  will  attain  nothing 
except  the  ocei  throw  of  Piedmont.” 

It  was  precisely  in  those  days,  with  these  fearful  prognostica¬ 


tions  ringing  in  his  ears,  in  a  sort  of  discordant  accompaniment 
with  the  curses  and  threats  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  Minister 
was  conducting  to  a  consummation  the  plan  he  had  had  in  view 
ever  since  the  Crimean  war, — an  English  or  French  alliance. 
Finding  his  hopes  of  English  help  ill-founded,  he  now  turned 
all  his  energies  to  bringing  the  Emperor  to  a  decision,  and  so 
momentous  did  he  feel  the  expected  interview  at  Plombieres  to 
be  that  he  almost  lost  confidence  in  his  own  powers  at  the  last, 
as  we  see  by  a  hasty  letter  to  La  Marmora : — 

“  Dear  Friend,”  he  wrote  from  Geneva,  “  I  found  here  the  reply 
of  Belville.  Ho  says  the  Emperor  will  be  charmd  to  see  me  at 
Plombieres.  The  drama  approaches  the  climax.  Pray  to  Heaven 
to  inspire  me,  that  I  may  not  commit  any  folly  in  this  supreme 
moment.  In  spite  of  my  cooluess  and  confidence  in  myself,  I  am 
seriously  anxious  now.” 

The  eight  hours’  conversation  with  the  Emperor  he  transmitted 
to  the  King,  with  a  request  that  that  La  Marmora  should 
examine  it;  and,  in  addition,  he  wrote  him  a  private  letter  re¬ 
lating  the  main  points,  and  begging  of  him  to  meet  him  on  the 
frontier,  as  he  wished  to  see  him  first,  before  encountering  any 
other  of  his  countrymen,  so  anxious  was  he  to  share  the  burden 
of  his  secret  with  his  trusted  friend.  Cavour  expressed  himself 
sodd i sfattiss i ; no  with  the  result  of  the  meeting,  as  he  had 
reason  to  he.  He  had  played  the  waiting  game  of  the  strong 
mat),  and  his  hour  of  triumph  had  struck. 

Cavour’s  style  is  vigorous,  clear,  unpolished,  not  free  from 
grammatical  errors.  His  early  education  had  been  neglected, 
and  though  he  was  a  hard  student  when  he  grew  to  manhood, 
he  studied  only  what  interested  him  deeply,  and  would  he  use¬ 
ful  for  practical  purposes  ;  the  graces  of  his  native  language 
were  not  included  in  these, — he  had  no  literary  ambition,  and 
thought  more  of  the  substance  than  the  form  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  Yet  he  wrote  for  the  Press,  and  an  occasional  article 
from  his  pen  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  reviews,  the  reason 
being  that  he  only  wrote  when  he  had  something  valuable  to 
say.  He  sometimes  appealed  to  his  accomplished  rival  and 
friend  Azeglio  to  help  him  in  the  composition  of  important 
documents,  and  Victor  Emanuel’s  speech  in  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  City  of  London,  attributed,  in  the  Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort  to  Cavour,  was  really  the  work  of  Azeglio. 

The  charm  of  this  correspondence  is  in  the  perfect  freedom  and 
unreserve  of  its  tone,  and  the  manner  in  which  small  aud  great 
things,  lively  and  grave  subjects,  are  intermingled.  Sometimes 
Cavour’s  playful  humour  breaks  forth  in  the  most  serious 
moments,  as  in  the  following  note  to  Cibrario  : — 

“Dear  Colleague,— The  supreme  hour  of  the  Ministry  has  struck. 
Before  dying,  we  ought  to  pardon  each  other  all  offences  ;  therefore, 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  continue  to  be  angry  with  me  for  the  warmth 
( viracitd )  of  yesterday,  which,  however,  yon  provoked,  and  that  you 
will  join  us  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  nine,  to  hear  our  testament 
read. — Your  affectionate  “  Cavour.” 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  reading  of  these 
volumes  has  afforded  ns  as  much  entertainment  as  information, 
and  we  heartily  commend  them  to  those  interested  in  Italian 
biography  and  history. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ADVENTURERS* 

This  is  the  title  which  more  exactly  expresses  the  subject  of  the 
book  which  its  author  has  dubbed  with  the  more  romantic  one 
of  Kings  and  Queens  of  an  Hour.  It  consists  of  sketches  of 
persons  of  the  adventurer  order,  who  rose  from  little  or  nothing 
to  he  conspicuous  characters  for  a  while  in  the  society  of  the 
eighteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Only  one 
of"  them,  Theodore  of  Corsica,  who  may  he  considered  as  the 
epononymous  hero  of  the  hook,  wa3  ever  a  king,  though  Mrs- 
Fitzherbert  may  he  considered  as  having  a  moral  claim  to  he 
considered  a  queen.  The  “  hour,”  we  presume,  refers  to  the  time 
consumed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  over  the  composition  of  each  sketch- 
He  does,  indeed,  state  in  his  preface  that  “  the  collection  of  the 
incidents  that  follow  has  been  the  work  of  many  years,”  yet  the 
great  majority  of  the  sketches,  such  as  those  of  the  Gunnings 
and  Fox’s  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  cannot  he  said  to  be  the 
result  of  original  research  of  any  prolonged  or  agonising 
kind.  But  if  the  collection  of  materials  has  taken  a 
long  time,  the  arrangement  of  them  certainly  has  not, 
to  °judge  from  the  result.  Grammar  is  a  thing  which 
Mr."  Fitzgerald  evidently  despises.  The  correspondence  of 
relatives  and  antecedents  is  a  piece  of  pedantry  un¬ 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy  of  style.  It  is  with  the  greatest 

»  Kings  an d  Queens  of  an  Hour.  By  Percy  PitzjcralJ.  2  vols.  London t 
Tinsley  Brothers.  1883. 
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•difficulty,  sometimes,  that  we  can  discover  whom  he  is  talking 
about.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  author’s 
quotations  and  his  own  remarks,  as  inverted  commas  are  strewn 
wildly  over  his  pages,  and  seem  to  be  thrown  in  gratis  where- 
■ever  he  thinks  he  is  getting  dull.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  the 
faults  of  style  and  grammar,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
irritating,  and  though  the  hook  is  the  hook  of  an  inveterate 
bookmaker,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  a  very  amusing  and 
interesting  one. 

The  most  novel  and  the  best  written  story  is  the  first  one, 
of  Theodore  of  Corsica.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  was 
seemingly  a  German  baron,  had  married  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  nobleman,  had  deserted  her,  and  after  a  stormy  youth  as  a 
hanger-on  of  the  dissipated  Courts  and  diplomatists  of  Europe, 
thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  for  winning  a  throne  to  himself 
in  the  island  of  Corsica.  That  hapless  island — the  Ireland  of 
the  Mediterranean — was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Genoa, 
but  it  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolt  against  its  Lords, 
who  misgoverned  in  their  own  interests  through  a  Genoese 
army  of  occupation  and  a  Genoese  “  party  of  ascendancy.’ 
But  at  this  time,  1734,  the  island  was  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the 
'Genoese  Republic  were  hiring  and  begging  troops  from  Spain, 
.France,  or  the  Emperor.  Theodore,  who  was  a  dependent  of  the 
House  of  Wiirtemberg,  one  of  whose  Princes  was  in  command 
of  some  German  troops  in  the  island,  entered  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  some  Corsican  chiefs  who  had  gone  over  to  Genoa  to 
negotiate  and  had  been  detained  as  hostages,  and  held  out  to 
them  hopes  of  succour  from  influential  quarters.  At  length,  the 
Deputies  offered  the  leadership  to  Theodore  himself,  an  offer  of 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Having  tried  to  get  help 
from  Spain  and  from  Constantinople,  he  went  over  to  Tunis, 
•and  getting  some  assistance  from  the  Bey  early  in  April,  1736 — 
the  exact  date  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with  his  usual  slipshodness,  does 
not  give — he  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Aleria,  with  two  or  three  ships 
laden  with  muskets  and  shoes.  On  April  15th  he  w  as  elected 
King  of  Corsica,  and  a  regular  constitution  was  drawn  up,  with 
an  executive  council,  a  budget,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He 
set  up  a  bodyguard  of  three  hundred  men,  lived  in  a  palace 
protected  by  two  brass  guns,  established  an  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  distributed  titles  of  nobility,  and  issued  a  coinage, 
•of  which  specimens  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  new  king 
showed  considerable  ability  in  dealing  with  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  organised  the  peasant  militia  into  a  military 
force  strong  enough  to  drive  the  Genoese  within  the  walls  of 
Bastia,  and  besiege  them  there.  But  the  succours  from  without 
which  he  had  promisel  the  Corsicans  never  arrived,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  men,  money,  or  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  His  new  subjects  became  suspicious  and  discontented, 
and  at  length,  seven  months  after  his  arrival,  he  had  to  leave  his 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  administrators,  and  sally  forth  in  quest 
of  the  needful  assistance.  He  tried  all  round  Europe  for  it, 
while  for  two  years  the  Corsicans  held  the  Genoese  at  bay,  and 
declared  their  fidelity  to  “  King  Theodore,  whom  God  joreserve  1” 
When  at  last  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  some  Dutch  and 
English  merchants  to  load  some  ships  for  him  at  Amsterdam, 
he  sailed  for  Corsica  again.  Bat,  meanwhile,  the  Genoese  had 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  French,  and  poor  Theodore  found  them 
in  possession  of  part  of  the  island,  while  the  rest  was  embroiled 
in  civil  war.  Moreover,  the  Dutch  supercargo  would  not  allow 
■the  vessels  to  load  their  goods  without  payment,  and  payment 
was  not  forthcoming.  The  French  and  Genoese  fleet  came  up, 
and  the  poor  King  had  to  sail  away  for  Naples,  and  abandon  his 
kingdom  and  people  to  their  fate.  For  several  years  more  he 
wandered  about  trying  to  get  help  to  recover  his  kingdom,  but 
at  length  he  was  arrested  for  debt  in  England,  and  lodged  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Prison.  In  England  the  poor  King  was  the  subject 
of  many  bad  jokes,  made  in  still  worse  taste,  by  Horace  Walpole 
.and  others,  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  At  length,  twenty 
years  after  his  coronation,  he  died  at  a  tailor’s  in  Chapel  Street, 
■Soho,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  a  vulgar  oilman,  who 
“  declared  that  for  once  in  his  life  he  should  like  to  have  the 
honour  of  burying  a  King.”  This  tragi-comic  story  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  told  by  the  author,  but  he  spoils  it  by  the  “damn¬ 
able  iteration”  with  which  at  each  incident  of  the  poor 
King’s  career  he  compares  him  to  that  very  unsavoury  hero, 
Casanova.  Most  people  are,  happily,  likely  to  know  even  less 
of  Casanova  than  of  Theodore,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  illustration  in  the  comparison,  it  is  obscurum  per  obscuring. 
Moreover,  the  comparison  is  hard  on  Theodore,  who  had  at  least 
a  great  deal  of  personal  dignity,  and  really  was  of  great  help  to 


the  Corsicans,  and  if  he  had  only  succeeded  in  finding  a  Lord  ' 
Byron  to  help  him,  might  have  established  their  freedom.  After 
all,  he  was  not  more  of  a  selfish  adventurer  than  Napoleon  III., 
and  had  considerably  more  right  in  Corsica  than  Maximilian  had 
in  Mexico. 

The  story  of  Lady  Hamilton,  which  follows,  is  told  more 
ungrammatically  and  with  less  coherence  than  that  of  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Corsica.  Indeed,  as  the  book  goes  on,  the  sentences  get 
wilder  and  the  paragraphs  more  disconnected,  till  it  seems  to 
sink  into  a  mass  of  note-book  thrown  at  the  reader’s  head.  The 
careers  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  Beau  Brummel  are,  however, 
worked  out  with  tolerable  thoroughness.  There  is  a  certain 
curious  resemblance  between  the  two,  in  the  real  charm  and 
abilities  of  both,  in  the  way  in  which  their  heads  were  turned 
by  success,  in  their  abandonment  by  those  who  were  at  least 
bound  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  utter  misery,  and  in 
the  same  miserable  ending,  in  poverty  and  almost  starvation,  in 
a  French  harbour  of  refuge.  But  Lady  Hamilton,  with  all  her 
coarseness,  was  made  of  the  better  stuff  of  the  two ;  and  though 
she  came  from  the  ranks,  perhaps  because  she  came  from  therm 
she  never  so  wholly  sank  as  the  poor  Beau.  The  wrongs  in¬ 
flicted  on  her,  too,  were  greater,  and  the  sharper  meanness  with 
which  she  was  “  done  ”  by  Nelson’s  brother  out  of  any  chance 
of  the  provision  for  which  Nelson  asked  in  his  last  codicil,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  was  abandoned  by  him,  though  he  had 
used  her  influence  to  get  a  great  preferment  in  the  Church,  im¬ 
measurably  surpassed  the  petty  contempt  which  George  IY. 
showed  to  his  former  favourite  Brummel.  But  in  truth,  the  perusal 
of  these  sketches  does  not  tend  to  raise  one’s  opinion  of  the 
great  personages  of  that  time.  The  royal  lover  does  not  appear  to 
advantage  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  nor  does  the  haute 
societe  of  the  time  in  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 

The  adventures  of  Paul  Jones  are  in  a  less  scandal-mongering 
and  sturdier  line  of  history.  The  panic  into  which  he  threw  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  with  a  flotilla  of  half-a-dozen  frigates 
suggests  unpleasant  thoughts  as  to  what  might  happen  now-a- 
days,  if  we  were  really  plunged  into  a  European  war,  and  a 
privateer  of  the  energy  and  audacity  of  Paul  Jones  set  himself  to 
harry  Liverpool  or  Hull.  It  is  rather  hard  on  poor  Beckford, 
of  Fontliill  Abbey,  to  be  placed  between  Paul  Jones  and  Ireland 
of  the  Shakespeare  forgeries,  though  he  might  console  himself 
with  the  thought  that  notoriety  makes  a  man  acquainted  with 
strange  company.  There  is  a  certain  appositeness  just 
now  about  the  tale  of  Ireland’s  valuable  Shakespearian  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  same  unfortunate  limitation  of  materials  which 
has  made  Mr.  Shapira  send  to  the  British  Museum  the 
Synagogue  rolls  off  which  his  primeval  sheep-skins  were 
probably  cut,  made  poor  Ireland  employ  “  the  end  of  an 
old  rent-roll  ”  for  the  purpose  of  Shakespeare’s  will.  He,  too, 
dabbled  in  ancient  pottery,  as  well  as  parchments.  Nor  was 
his  new  edition  of  King  Lear  any  more  inferior  than  the  new 
edition  of  Deuteronomy  now  revealed  to  the  world  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  they  superseded.  But  the  history  of  such  literary 
impostures  is  generally  pretty  much  the  same.  Directly  they 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  experts  they  betray  themselves,  and 
are  found  to  indicate  their  origin  by  less  uncertain  signs  than 
“  internal  evidence.” 

We  have  only  space  just  to  mention  that  there  is  a  tolerably 
lively  but  rambling  sketch  of  Peg  Woffington,  and  rather  dull 
and  still  more  rambling  ones  of  the  Miss  Gunnings,  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  “  L.  E.  L.”  There  is  a  pointless  story  of 
Mr.  Eiiot,  a  confused  collection  of  scandals  about  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  Warren  Hastings,  and  a  rather  perverse  account  of 
the  early  loves  of  Gibbon  and  Pitt,  with,  of  course,  the  incident 
of  Gibbon  on  his  knees  and  unable  to  get  off  them,  for  which 
there  seems  about  as  much  authoi'ity  as  for  most  of  such 
incidents.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  book  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
unamusing,  and  it  is  highly  to  be  commended  to  those  who 
think  that  by  reading  more  or  less  spicy  scandals  about  notable 
persons,  they  are  learning  history. 


IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS* 

This  tale,  the  greater  payt  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
Longman' s  Magazine,  has  much  of  the  force  and  freshness,  but 
none  of  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  Bret  Harte’s  earlier  tales,  for 
example.  The  Lucie  of  Boaring  Camp,  and  the  rest.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte’s  scenery  is  still  bold  and  impressive.  “  The  Carquinez 
Woods  ”  are  painted  with  a  vigorous  and  a  graphic  pen,  and  so 

*  In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  By  Bret  Harte.  London:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 
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far  as  the  physical  scenery  goes,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be 
desired.  Unfortunately,  “  though  every  prospect  pleases,”  yet 
in  this  book,  at  least,  it  is  quite  true  that  “  only  man  is  vile.” 
There  is  but  one  character  in  this  book  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  good,— the  character  of  the  young  half-breed  hunter 
•and  botanist  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
The  half-Spanish  woman  Teresa,  passionate,  reckless,  theatrical, 
degraded  in  character  as  she  is,  is  the  next  best  human 
being  here,  and  the  rest  are  either  dissolute  or  bad.  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  is  veiy  sketchy.  He  does  not  take  the  pains  to 
finish  off  any  of  his  characters  very  carefully ;  nor,  indeed,  are 
they,  for  the  most  part,  worth  the  trouble.  But  he  certainly 
produces  the  effect  of  a  society  of  thoroughly  relaxed 
morals  in  general ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  they  honour,  as  a 
popular  preacher  and  minister  of  religion  amongst  them,  much 
the  vilest  personage  of  the  tale.  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  is 
•attractive  chiefly  for  the  freshness  of  its  scenery,  and  the  ease 
•with  which  the  characters  of  the  miners  and  Californian  roughs 
are  dashed  off  in  outline.  It  is  not  a  book  that  will  bear  much 
reading,  though  to  the  European  the  first  effect  of  it  has 
something  of  the  fascination  of  all  pictures  of  novel  scenes  and 
■novel  states  of  society. 

Sometimes  one  fancies  that  the  comparative  freedom  of  half- 
organised  societies  must  be  favourable  to  the  nature  of  man,  and 
must  liberate  it  from  that  steady  pressure  of  convention  which 
appears  in  old  societies  almost  to  suppress  the  individual  nature 
altogether.  But  he  who  thinks  so  should  read  these  pictures 
of  Californian  life  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and  he  will  come  to  think 
that  human  nature  released  from  the  pressure  of  fixed  states  of 
society  grows  not  stronger  and  more  original,  but  only  looser  in 
fibre,  in  consequence,  with  less  of  purpose  in  it,  less  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  less  of  morality,  and,  above  all,  less  of  religion.  The 
present  sketch  contains  no  hint  of  nobility  of  any  sort  except 
in  the  person  of  the  half-breed,  and  his  character  has  only  the 
nobleness  of  the  stoical  Bed  Indian  reserve  and  fortitude,  not  a 
■trace  of  guiding  conviction  or  spiritual  loyalty  to  what  is 
nobler  than  himself.  As  for  the  other  men  and  women,  there  is 
courage  enough,  swagger  enough,  unscrupulousness  enough, 
looseness  enough  of  all  kinds,  to  suggest  a  society  in  dissolution 
rather  than  a  society  in  infancy  and  growth.  The  wild  beast 
seems  present  in  the  men  and  women  as  well  as  in  the  forests, 
and  this  it  is,  we  feel  no  doubt,  which  seems  to  give  strength 
to  a  picture  that  is  rather  a  picture  of  human  weakness  and 
flaccidity  than  of  human  force. 

Without  the  painting  of  external  nature  we  should  hardly 
feel  that  this  slight  story  had  any  true  justification  at  all. 
But  no  one  can  deny  the  force  of  such  a  picture  as  this  : — 

“  The  sun  was  going  down  on  the  Carquinez  Woods.  The  few 
shafts  of  sunlight  that  had  pierced  their  pillared  gloom  were  lost  in 
unfathomable  depths,  or  splintered  their  ineffectual  lances  on  the 
•enormous  trunks  of  the  redwoods.  For  a  time  the  dull  red  of  their 
vast  columns,  and  the  dull  red  of  their  cast-off  bark  which  matted 
the  echoless  aisles,  still  seemed  to  hold  a  faint  glow  of  the  dying  day. 
But  even  this  soon  passed.  Light  and  colour  fled  upwards.  The  dark 
interlaced  tree-tops,  that  had  all  day  made  an  impenetrable  shade, 
broke  into  fire  here  and  there  ;  their  lost  spires  glittered,  faded,  and 
went  utterly  out.  A  weird  twilight  that  did  not  come  from  the  outer 
world,  but  seemed  born  of  the  wood  itself,  slowly  filled  and  possessed 
the  aisles.  The  straight,  tall,  colossal  trunks  rose  dimly  like  columns 
of  npward  smoke.  The  few  fallen  trees  stretched  their  huge  length 
into  obscurity,  and  seemed  to  lie  on  shadowy  trestles.  The  strango 
breath  that  filled  these  mysterious  vaults  had  neither  coldness  nor 
moisture  ;  a  dry,  fragrant  dust  arose  from  the  noiseless  foot  that  trod 
their  bark-strewn  floor  ;  the  aisles  n.ight  have  been  tombs,  the  fallen 
trees  enormous  mummies  ;  the  silence  the  solitude  of  a  forgotten 
past.  And  yet  this  silence  was  presently  broken  by  a  recurring  sound 
like  breathing,  interrupted  occasionally  by  inarticulate  and  stertorous 
gasps.  It  was  not  the  quick,  panting,  listening  breath  of  some 
stealthy  feline  or  canine  animal,  but  indicated  a  larger,  slower,  and 
more  powerful  organisation,  whose  progress  was  less  watchful 
and  guarded,  or  as  if  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  fallen  monsters  had 
become  animate.  At  times  this  life  seemed  to  take  visible  form,  but 
as  vaguely,  as  misshapenly  as  the  phantom  of  a  nightmare.  Now 
It  was  a  square  object  moving  sideways,  endways,  with  neither  head 
nor  tail  and  scarcely  visible  feet ;  then  an  arched  bulk  rolling  agaiust 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  recoiling  again,  or  an  upright  cylindrical 
mass,  but  always  oscillating  and  unsteady,  and  striking  the  trees  on 
either  hand.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  movement  suggested 
the  figures  of  some  weird  rhythmic  dance  to  music  heard  by  the 
shape  alone.  Suddenly  it  either  became  motionless  or  faded  away. 
There  was  the  frightened  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  sudden  jingling  of 
spurs,  a  shout  and  outcry,  and  the  swift  apparition  of  three  dancing 
torches  in  one  of  the  dark  aisles  ;  but  so  intense  was  the  obscurity 
that  they  shed  no  light  on  surrounding  objects,  and  seemed  to  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  own  volition  without  human  guidance,  until  they  dis¬ 
appeared  suddenly  behind  the  interposing  bulk  of  one  of  the  lai'gest 
trees.  Beyond  its  eighty  feet  of  circumference  the  light  could  not 
reach,  and  the  gloom  remained  inscrutable.  But  the  voices  and 


jingling  spurs  were  heard  distinctly.  1  Blast  the  mare  !  She’s  shied 
off  that  cursed  trail  again.’ — 1  Ye  ain’t  lost  it  agin,  hev  ye  ?’  growled 
a  second  voice. — ‘  That’s  jist  what  I  hev.  And  these  blasted  pine- 

knots  don’t  give  light  an  inch  beyond  ’em.  D - d  if  I  don’t  think 

they  make  this  cursed  hole  blacker.’  ” 

Or  take  tlie  following  striking  pictures  of  the  same  wood  when, 
after  an  unusually  sultry  season,  it  has  taken  fire : — 

“  The  heat  had  become  excessive,  but  she  held  her  shawl  with  both 
hands  drawn  tightly  over  her  shoulders.  Suddenly  a  wood-duck 
darted  out  of  the  covert  blindly  into  the  opening,  struck  against  the 
blasted  trunk,  fell  half-stunned  near  her  feet,  and  then  recovering 
fluttered  away.  She  had  scarcely  completed  another  circuit  before 
the  irruption  was  followed  by  a  whirring  bevy  of  quail,  a  flight  of 
jays,  and  a  sudden  tumult  of  wings  swept  through  the  wood  like  a 
tornado.  She  turned  inquiringly  to  Dunn,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet, 
but  the  next  moment  she  caught  convulsively  at  his  wrist ;  a  wolf 
had  just  dashed  through  the  underbrush  not  a  dozen  yards  away,  and 
on  either  side  of  them  they  could  hear  the  scamper  and  rustle  of 
hurrying  feet  like  the  outburst  of  a  summer  shower.  A  cold  wind 
arose  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  to  contest  this  wild  exodus ; 
but  it  was  followed  by  a  blast  of  sickening  heat.  Teresa  sank  at  Dunn’s 
feet  in  an  agony  of  terror.  ‘  Don’t  let  them  touch  me,’  she  gasped  ; 
1  keep  them  off !  Tell  me,  for  God’s  sake,  what  has  happened  !’  He 
laid  his  hand  firmly  on  her  arm  and  lifted  her  in  his  turn  to  her  feet 
like  a  child.  In  that  supreme  moment  of  physical  danger,  his 
strength,  reason,  and  manhood  returned  in  their  plenitude  of  power. 
He  pointed  coolly  to  the  trail  she  had  quitted,  and  said,  1  The  Car¬ 
quinez  Woods  are  on  fire  !’ . How  fast  he  ran,  or  the  time  it 

took  him  to  reach  the  Woods,  has  never  been  known.  Their  outlines 
were  already  hidden  when  he  entered  them.  To  a  sense  less  keen,  a 
courage  less  desperate,  and  a  purpose  less  unaltered  than  Low’s,  the 
wood  would  have  been  impenetrable.  The  central  fire  was  still  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lofty  tree-tops,  but  the  downward  rush  of  wind  from 
time  to  time  drove  the  smoke  into  the  aisles  in  blinding  and  suffo¬ 
cating  volumes.  To  simulate  the  creeping  animals,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  on  hands  and  knees,  feel  his  way  through  the  underbrush 
when  the  smoke  was  densest,  or  take  advantage  of  its  momentary 
lifting,  and  without  uncertainty,  mistake,  or  hesitation  glide  from 
tree  to  tree  in  one  undeviating  course,  was  possible  only  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  woodsman.  To  keep  his  reason  and  insight  so  clear  as  to 
be  able  in  the  midst  of  this  bewildering  confusion  to  shape  that 
course  so  as  to  intersect  the  wild  and  unknown  track  of  an  inex¬ 
perienced,  frightened  wanderer,  belonged  to  Low,  and  Low  alone. 
He  was  making  his  way  against  the  wind  towards  the  fire.  He 
had  reasoned  that  she  was  either  in  comparative  safety  to 
windward  of  it,  or  he  should  meet  her  being  driven  towards 
him  by  it,  or  find  her  succumbed  and  fainting  at  its  feet.  To 
do  this  he  must  penetrate  the  burning  belt,  and  then  pass 
under  the  blazing  dome.  He  was  already  upon  it ;  he  could 
see  the  falling  fire  dropping  like  rain  or  blown  like  gorgeous 
blossoms  of  the  conflagration  across  his  path.  The  space  was  lit  up 
brilliantly.  The  vast  shafts  of  dull  copper  cast  no  shadow  below, 
but  there  was  no  sign  or  token  of  any  human  being.  For  a  moment 
the  young  man  was  at  fault.  It  was  true  this  hidden  heart  of  the 
forest  bore  no  undergrowth  ;  the  cool  matted  carpet  of  the  aisles 
seemed  to  quench  the  glowing  fragments  as  they  fell.  Escape  might 
be  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  yet  every  moment  was  precious.  He 
leaned  against  a  tree,  and  sent  his  voice  like  a  clarion  before  him  : 
‘  Teresa  !’  There  was  no  reply.  He  called  again.  A  faint  cry  at  his 
back  from  the  trail  he  had  just  traversed  made  him  turn.  Only  a 
few  paces  behind  him,  blinded  and  staggering,  but  following  like  a 
beaten  and  wounded  animal,  Teresa  halted,  knelt,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  dumbly  held  them  out  before  her.  ‘  Teresa  !’  he  cried  again,  and 
sprang  to  her  side.” 

When  you  have  read  that,  you  know  why  the  hook  has  a  charm, 
of  its  own,  a  charm  which  the  boldly  outlined  characters  of  the 
few  vulgar  persons  portrayed  cannot  wholly  destroy.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  used  to  mingle  some  ideal  element  with  his  pictures  of  life, 
which  prevented  the  vulgar  interests  and  vulgarer  passions  of 
his  Californian  miners  from  appearing  to  be  mere  blots  on 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  forest,  the  canon,  and  the  mountain. 
But  that  ideal  element  has  vanished,  and  it  is  with  some  im¬ 
patience  that  we  find  the  great  landscape  disfigured  by  so 
much  vulgar  slang  and  still  more  vulgar  vice.  It  appears  to 
take  the  imminent  presence  of  death,  and  the  awful  spectacle 
of  a  burning  forest,  to  stimulate  the  manhood  in  Mr.  Bret 
Harte’s  figures  into  showing  itself  at  all.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  tremendous  tonic,  Bret  Harte’s  men  and  women 
do  emerge  a  little  from  the  repulsive  hysterical  levity  in  which 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  continually  immersed. 


SCOTTISH  DIVINES  OF  THE  BAST  AND  THE 
FUTURE* 

We  confess  to  being  a  little  disappointed  with  the  volume  of 
lectures  bearing  the  title  of  the  Scottish  Divines.  The  subjects 
are  very  interesting,  including  the  names  of  the  most  eminent 
figures  in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  Scotland,  from 
John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville,  to  Robert  Lee  and  Norman 

*  Scottish  Div  ines,  1505-1872.  St.  Giles’s  Lectures.  Third  Series.  Edinburgh: 
Macuiven  and  Wallace.  1883. 

The  Life-Education  and  Wider  Culture  of  the  Christian  Ministry:  its  Sources, 
Methods,  and  Aims.  By  James  Stewart  Wilson,  M. A.,  Minister  of  New  Abbey. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1882. 
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Macleod.  Among  the  lecturers  are  some  of  the  best  known 
of  the  clergy  and  theological  Professors  of  Scotland  at  the 
present  time,  such  as  Principal  Tulloch,  of  St.  Andrews, 
Professor  .Flint,  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Herbert  Story,  the  biographer 
of  “  Cardinal  ”  Carstares,  and  Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  whose 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  has  given  this  series  of 
lectures  its  title.  Yet  very  few  of  the  lectures  are,  what  all 
lectures  having  men  for  their  subjects  should  be,  striking  por-  ] 
traits.  So  practised  a  writer  as  Principal  Tulloch  could,  of 
course,  hardly  fail  to  do  justice  to  a  theologian  of  tone  and 
temper  so  congenial  to  his  own  as  Archbishop  Leighton. 
Seldom,  we  might,  perhaps,  even  say  never,  has  that  tragic 
combination  of  genius  and  eccentricity,  Edward  Irving,  been 
treated  with  such  discriminating  justice  and  good  sense  as  by 
Dr.  Story;  while  Dr.  Lees  appreciates,  without  becoming 
maudlin  over,  the  saintliness  and  subtle  spirituality  of  Bishop 
Ewing,  the  friend  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen.  Principal  Robert¬ 
son,  the  historian  “  Moderate  ”  leader,  and  friend  of 
David  Hume  and  “  Jupiter  ”  Carlyle,  is  well  sketched 
by  a  namesake  of  his  own,  a  Glasgow  clergyman,  who 
should  not,  however,  have  writteu  such  slipshod  English  as 
this  : — “  He  executed  au  admirable  translation  of  the  Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  an  author  who  must  have  engaged  his 
sympathy,  and  helped  to  fashion  his  character,  a  booh,  which 
now  more  than  ever,  powerfully  attracts  men  of  thought  and  cul¬ 
ture.”  But  the  bulk  of  the  men  whose  stories  are  given  in 
these  lectures  —  Knox,  Melville,  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Samuel 
Rutherford,  in  particular — are  shadows,  or  at  the  best  but 
partisans  giving  and  taking  “  swashing  blows of  their  personal 
qualities,  of  their  private  life,  we  learn  next  to  nothing.  If  it  be 
said  in  excuse  for  the  lecturers  on  these  divines  that  little  is 
known  of  them  apart  from  the  controversies  and  struggles  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  this  cannot  be  said  by  way  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  whose  account  of  Chalmers  is  a 
disappointing  piece  of  patch-work,  although  the  abiding  charm 
of  Chalmers’s  personality  is  its  essential  oneness.  Nor  are  we 
quite  satisfied  with  Professor  Flint’s  lecture  on  Norman  Macleod. 
It  is  enthusiastic  enough,  but  it  is  also  laboured,  and  it  “  goes 
round  the  subject,”  instead  of  gripping  it  firmly.  We  under¬ 
stand  what  Mr.  Flint  means  when,  referring  to  Macleod’s  college 
days,  he  says  : — “  He  was  the  companion  of  some  of  the  best 
and  brightest  youths  at  the  University.  He  held  close  converse 
with  Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.”  But  this 
association  of  raw  Glasgow  lads  in  their  teens  with  the 
masters  of  our  literature  is,  to  say  the  least,  clumsy  in  its 
abruptness.  Most  of  the  lectures  reproduced  in  this  volume 
are  commendably  free  from  controversial  bitterness.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Crieff,  should  have 
imported  a  good  deal  of  acridity  into  his,  in  many  respects, 
careful  account  of  the  struggle  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  that 
raged  round  the  person  and  “  practices  ”  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee. 
Such  an  expression  as  “  the  old  ladies  of  Edinburgh  were 
beginning  to  be  greatly  alarmed  ”  might  be  excusable  in  a 
Scotch  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Now,  it  has  the  musty  and  unpleasant  odour  of  stale  invective. 

Lectures  on  the  Scottish  Divines  who  have  flourished  between 
1507  and  1872,  necessarily  embrace  between  them  a  history  of 
ecclesiastical  life  North  of  the  Tweed  from  the  Reformation 
almost  to  the  present  day.  This  history  must  be  allowed  to  be 
one  of  controversies,  dissensions,  and  the  growth  of  Presbyterian 
sects,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  some  of  the  lecturers  should 
have  become  positively  impatient  in  their  grief  over  the  years 
spent  in  dismal  broils  and  heartburuiugs  over  trifles.  Dr. 
Cunningham  breaks  out  almost  hysterically: — “Alas  for  our 
poor  country,  because  of  its  religious  divisions  !  What  would 
we  not  do,  or  dare,  or  sacrifice,  for  union, — union,  with  almost 
any  Church  or  sect.  What  brain-waste  !  What  money-waste  ! 
What  loss  of  temper,  of  charity,  of  every]  good  thing ;  three 
men  everywhere  doiug  the  work  of  one,  and  not  doing  it  so  well 
as  the  one  would, — heathenism  and  vandalism  rising  up  in  the 
cities,  and  none  to  help  !  Oh!  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  it!” 
Even  Dr.  Tulloch,  although  the  leading  Scotch  apostle  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  and  although  he  tells  us  rather  hopefully 
that  “  mere  logical  ingenuity  on  barren  questions,  once  supposed 
a  mark  of  ability  and  erudition,  is  now  rated  at  its  true  value, 
as  the  mark  of  a  mean  rather  than  a  [large  understanding,” 
indulges  occasionally  in  a  jeremiad  :  — 

_  “  Of  all  the  miserable  histories  in  the  world,  that  of  Scottish  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  theological  polemics  is  probably  the  most  futile  and 

miserable . ‘  How  long,  O  Lord  !’  may  we  say,  but  the  cry  is 

hardly  heard,  amid  the  clamour  of  faction,  now  as  well  as  then  ;  and 


the  last  thing  that  is  thought  of  is  the  building  of  a  national  templet 
in  which  men  like  Leighton,  and  men  yet  very  different  from  him, 
might  yet  find  a  spiritual  home,  and  the  healing  fruits  of  Christian 
science  and  piety  flourish,  rather  than  the  bitter  herbs  of  zealotry  and 
party.” 

Far,  indeed,  be  it  from  us  to  minimise  the  evil  effects  of 
sectarianism  in  Scotland,  or  anywhere  else,  or  to  refrain 
from  hoping,  with  Principal  Tulloch,  that  the  traditional 
theology  North  of  the  Border  is  being  superseded  by 
a  more  genial  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  divine  economy. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Scotch  sectarianism  means, 
even  at  its  worst,  intensity  and  sincerity — men  who  spend 
their  time,  their  money,  and  their  vital  force  in  splitting  hairs 
must  believe  in  these  hairs — and  intensity  and  sincerity  count 
for  more  in  character  than  apathy  or  torpor.  There  may  be 
what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  “  hideousness  ”  in  Scotch  Dissent,  but 
there  never  has  been  “  immense  ennui.”  Writers  on  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  controversies,  especially  clergymen,  seem  to  be 
driven  to  their  wits’  end  to  account  for  the  bitterness  which  has 
always  marked  them.  Has  not  poverty — the  poverty  both  of 
clergy  and  laity — had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  ?  The 
Reformation  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  people 
of  Scotland.  The  nobles  who  acted  with  Knox  seized  the 
lands  of  the  Church  they  helped  to  overthrow,  and  Kno?, 
to  his  great  mortification,  found  himself  unable  to  prevent 
spoliation.  Once,  as  soon  as  the  nobles  had,  by  means  of  the 
Calvinists,  attained  their  ends,  the  absolute  selfishness  of  which 
is  admitted  by  the  most  moderate  of  the  historians  of  Scotland, 
they  went  over  to  Episcopacy,  and  became  the  keenest  and  most 
unscrupulous  of  the  persecutors  of  Episcopacy.  Speculation  on 
the  causes  and  courses  of  Scotch  sectarianism  consists  of  so 
mauy  “  if’s  ”  and  “  might  have  beens  ”  and  one  can  at  least 
wonder  what  might  have  been  if  the  successors  of  Knox  in  the 
leadership)  of  the  Commons  of  Scotland  had  successfully  led 
their  followers  against  the  robbers  of  the  Church,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  part  with  that  property  which  the  Church  had, 
although,  no  doubt,  in  a  scandalously  perfunctory  way,  ad¬ 
ministered  on  behalf  of  the  poor  P  Might  there  not,  by  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Church’s  revenues  have  been  secured  for  the 
occupants,  both  of  the  pulpits  and  the  pews  of  Scotland,  that 
modest  competence,  “  neither  poverty  nor  riches,”  which  helps, 
at  all  events,  to  lead  to  the  peaceful  frame  of  mind  least  con¬ 
ducive  to  bitterness  and  fanaticism. 

Life-Education  of  the  Christian  Ministry  consists  of  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  by  scholarly  and  cultured  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  theological  students  attending  the 
Universities  of  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews, 
supplemented  by  a  sermon,  bearing  the  suggestive,  not  to  say 
ominous,  title  of  “  A  Plea  for  a  Learned  Ministry.”  Mr.  Wilson’s 
purpose  is,  in  fact,  to  indicate  some  of  the  educational  processes 
which  will  turn  out  good  Scotch  divines  in  the  future,  and  among 
the  “  influences  ”  which  he  suggests  that  students  should  submit 
themselves  to,  are  what  he  styles  the  profane  past,  the  sacred 
past,  the  home  present,  the  foreign  present,  and  the  future.  His 
lectures  amount  to  a  series  of  advices  to  his  hearers  and  readers 
to  be  above  all  things  catholic  in  their  sympathies  and  their 
knowledge,  if  they  are  to  keep  themselves  and  their  Church 
abreast  of  the  times  which  they  are  apparently  to  find  them¬ 
selves  confronting.  These  advices  are  almost  uniformly  good, 
and  Mr.  Wilson’s  own  sympathies  are  all  in  the  right  direction. 
But  his  style,  with  its  elaborate  rhetorical  embroidery,  looks 
half-a-century  old,  at  the  least.  Thus  he  tells  Scotch  students 
to  look  beyond  their  own  country  for  moral  inspiration,  and 
support,  and  types  of  human,  in  this  Johnsonian  fashion: — 

“  Certainly,  whatever  may  be  our  wealth  in  illustrious  types  of 
excellence  and  glorious  instances  of  virtue,  culled  and  gathered  from 
our  own  native  fields  ;  yet  this  great  picture-gallery  and  treasury 
must  for  us  he  indefinitely  increased,  both  in  richuess  and  variety, 
when  we  transfer  to  its  walls  and  chambers  the  portraits  of  the 
greatest  men,  and  specimens  of  the  noblest  deeds  of  all  lands  and 
nations.  It  cannot  but  excite  a  most  salutary  pressure,  and  prove  a 
most  liberalising  education,  for  those  who  have  to  cultivate  a  delicate 
moral  perception  and  sustain  a  keen  moral  enthusiasm,  to  dwell  in 
such  august  and  awful  presences,  to  look  on  such  exalted  and  in¬ 
spiring  exemplars,  and  to  feed  their  souls  with  such  priceless  spiritual 
influences.” 

The  sermon,  “  A  Plea  for  a  Learned  Ministry,”  which  Mr. 
Wilson  publishes  along  with  his  “  Lectures,”  is  bolder  in 
thought  than  they  are,  and  in  style  is  freer  and  more 
vigorous.  Certainly,  Mr.  Wilson’s  Church  needs  “  a  learned 
ministry,”  if  this  account  of  its  condition  be  correct : — 

“  I  think  it  is  too  evident  to  require  any  proof  that,  partly  from  the 
popular  constitution  of  our  Church,  partly  from  the  poverty  of 
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our  ecclesiastical  endowments,  partly  from  the  exigencies  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  and  in  great  measure  from  the  pressure 
of  that  spirit  of  this  practical  age  which  clamours  loudly  for  practical, 
visible,  tangible  results,  and  measures  everything  by  those  material 
fruits  that  can  be  tabulated  and  enumerated  and  go  to  swell  statistics 
and  till  reports,  there  is  a  growing  propensity  to  cultivate  and  foster 
the  one  element  of  the  Church  life  and  strength  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Preaching,  evangelising,  visiting,  organising,  money-raising, 
and  the  construction  and  superintendence  of  ecclesiastical  parochial 
machinery,  are  rising  in  popularity  and  demand  every  day,  at  such  a 
rate  that  they  threaten,  in  this  wild  rush  and  flow  of  all  the  vital 
blood  to  the  heart,  to  induce  omotional  asphyxia  or  intellectual 
atrophy.  Every  day,  ‘  doing,’  in  the  more  crude  sense  of  that  word, 
is  more  and  more  idealised  and  insisted  upon,  until  ‘thinking’ 
almost  threatens  to  become  a  lost  art  and  ‘  learning  ’  a  secret,  sus¬ 
pected  practice,  or  obsolete  tradition.” 

But  will  there  he  any  room  for  a  “  learned  ministry  ”  in  such  a 
Church  ?  In  any  case,  its  authorities  ought  to  have  their  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  to  the  very  serious  danger  which,  if  Mr.  Wilson  is 
correct,  is  now  threatening  its  intellectual,  if  not  also  its 
spiritual,  supremacy  in  Scotland. 


THE  WILD  BIRDS  OF  KILLEEVY.* 

We  mean  no  disparagement  to  Miss  Mulholland’s  hook,  which, 
indeed,  strikes  us  as  showing  an  advance  on  any  work  others  that 
we  have  seen  before,  if  we  say  that  it  is  a  romance  rather  than 
a  story  of  real  life.  The  scene,  with  its  cloudless  sky,  “  glitter¬ 
ing  mountain  crags,”  “dazzling  ocean,”  and  “plains  tawny, 
purple,  and  olive,”  is  a  highly  idealised  picture  of  western 
Ireland ;  and  still  more  remote  from  reality  are  the  wondrous 
pair  whom  a  strange  chance  has  given  at  once  to  the  little  moun¬ 
tain  village,  Fanchea, — with  the  marvellous  voice  that  makes 
her,  if  she  will  only  follow  the  career,  the  rival  of  the  queens  of 
song  ;  and  Kevin,  who  though  unable  to  read  at  twelve,  blossoms 
out  before  he  is  thirty  into  a  poet  whom  all  England  delights 
to  honour.  But  there  are  moods  in  all  readers  whose 
judgment  is  worth  having,  to  which  romance  appeals,  and 
there  is  a  teaching  which  romance  is  best  fitted  to  give.  We 
find  a  charm  in  the  workmanship,  and  a  truth  in  the 
utterances  of  this  hook,  which  makes  ns  forget,  or,  at  least,  not 
care  to  remember,  that  the  life  which  it  pictures  was  never  lived 
under  the  sun. 

Fanchea,  the  child  of  Irish  peasants,  is  left  an  orphan  at 
seven  yeai’s  old.  Famine,  and  the  fever  that  comes  after  famine, 
have  taken  from  her  her  father  and  mother ;  and  she  becomes,  by 
her  father’s  last  request,  the  charge  of  Kevin,  a  lad  some  twelve 
years  her  senior,  in  whom  the  influence  of  story  and  legend,  and 
the  natural  beauty  that  lies  about  him,  are  developing  the 
genius  of  a  poet.  The  life  of  these  two,  as  they  wander  by 
mountain  and  sea,  is  described  with  much  beauty  of  language, 
but,  perhaps,  at  too  great  a  length.  We  are  not  sorry  when  the 
action  of  the  story  begins.  Fanchea  is  tempted  into  the 
tents  of  some  gipsies,  tempted  against  her  promise  not  to 
go  near  them,  by  the  fascination  of  an  organ  (surely  an 
idealised  instrument),  which  plays  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  “  as  if 
the  strongest  angels  were  singing  and  shouting  together.”  The 
gipsies  carry  her  off,  and  make  a  harvest  of  gain  out  of  her 
marvellous  singing.  After  a  y ear’s  time,  an  interval  which 
braces  up  the  lad’s  dreamy  nature  to  action  and  resolve,  Kevin 
starts  to  search  for  her.  The  stories  of  the  two  wanderers,  who 
are  not  made  to  meet  till  the  very  end  of  the  volume,  may  be 
allowed,  with  the  reserve  before  made,  to  be  exceptionally  well-told. 
The  girl  runs  away  from  the  gipsies,  and  meets  with  exactly  the 
people  who  are  wanted  to  develope  the  story  of  her  life.  The 
Signora,  with  the  passion  for  art  to  which  she  has  never  been 
able  to  give  an  adequate  expression  ;  Herr  Harfenspieler,  who 
has  given  to  music  the  same  devotion  and  found  the  same 
failure;  and  Lord  Wilderspin,  the  wealthy  and  eccentric  noble¬ 
man,  need  not  he  conceived  of  as  real  persons  ;  hut  they  are  the 
characters  of  a  pleasing  little  drama.  The  whole  of  Fanchea’slife 
at  Lord  Wilderspin’s  honse,  where  the  Herr  and  the  Signora  train 
her  to  he  the  great  prima  donna  of  the  future,  makes  a  very 
attractive  picture.  We  may  mention  with  especial  praise  the 
scene  where  the  girl  rehearses  the  part  of  Gretchen  by  moonlight 
in  the  great  gallery  of  the  honse.  Kevin,  meanwhile,  is  equally 
fortunate.  To  he  assistant  in  a  bookseller’s  shop  is  just  the 
ideal  position  for  a  lad  whose  intellectual  appetite  is  in  its  first 
freshness  ;  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  introducing  him  to 
the  wisest  and  most  appreciative  of  patrons.  Kevin’s  story, 
however,  is  naturally  inferior  to  Fanchea’s.  Miss  Mulholland 
has  not,  we  should  say,  equally  realised  it  to  herself ;  and  while 
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we  can  see  for  ourselves  that  Fanchea  is  charming,  we  have  to 
take  Kevin’s  cleverness  very  much  for  granted. 

But  the  charm  of  the  hook  is  more  in  its  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment  than  in  its  story.  The  talk  of  the  two  artists,  each  of 
them  marred  by  some  weakness  that  has  hindered  them  from 
reaching  their  aim,  is  especially  good.  Here  are  some  fragments 
of  it : — 

“ 1 1  was  born  in  Verona,’  said  the  Signora,  in  answer  to  a  question. 
— 1  And  I  in  Nuremberg,’  said  Herr  Harfenspieler,  touching  his  most 
delicate  string  with  a  loving  finger.  1 1  know  your  Verona.  What  a 
dream  !  That  is  why  your  face  reminds  me  of  the  angels  in  Fra 
Angelico’s  pictures,’  he  added  bluntly.  ‘  I  am  no  flatterer,  and  you 
may  not  be  heavenly  for  aught  I  know ;  but  I  have  seen  you  blowing 
a  trumpet  in  one  of  the  Paradisiacal  visions  of  the  angelic  master.’ 
Twang  went  a  deep  chord  across  the  violin;  and  a  silent  sob  echoed 
it  in  the  Signora’s  heart. — ‘  That  was  said  long  ago,’  she  said  ;  1  but  it 
is  like  a  sorry  old  jest  to  hear  it  now.’ — *  Why  ?  Angels  may  get 
worn  faces  for  a  time,  perhaps  through  wearying  after  the  good  in 
some  human  soul.  When  that  soul  is  won  their  wrinkles  probably 
disappear.  Whatever  is  intrinsically  good  and  beautiful  remains  a 
perpetual  fact,  and  never  can  be  destroyed ;  it  is  only  what  is  ugly, 
wrong,  discordant,  that  is  failure  and  negation.  What  is  time  ?  Ach 
—  !  Music  will  never  cease.’  Hereupon  a  burst  of  delicious  melody 
swept  through  the  quiet  and  darkening  room ;  and  noiselessly  the 
Signora  wept.  ‘Juliet  was  born  in  your  Verona,’  continued  the  old 
professor,  laying  down  his  bow ;  ‘  and  Juliet  is  a  fact,  though  she 
never  was  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  deep  red  rose  that  comes 
every  June  is  a  fact,  though  each  time  it  sheds  its  leaves  we  can 

scarcely  believe  it  ever  was,  or  ever  will  return.’ . ‘  It  is 

pleasant  to  me  to  listen,’  said  the  Signora.  ‘  Life  does  not  seem  so 

wasted  when  one  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  success  and  failure . 

My  youth  was  one  long  passion  of  longing  to  create  the  beautiful. 
Life  broke  my  tools  and  laughed  at  my  folly;  and  yet  there  is  some¬ 
thing  dwelling  with  me  for  all  that  which  binds  up  the  sorest  wounds 
of  a  broken  spirit.  Art  has  allowed  me  to  live  in  her  house,  though 
her  dearest  tasks  have  been  given  elsewhere.  I  have  tried  to  re¬ 
member  that  “  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.”  The  long 
patience,  the  readiness  to  do  if  called,  the  meekness  forced  upon  one 
at  being  always  passed  over — these  must  shelter  one  from  the  charge 
of  waste.  The  joy  at  seeing  others  do,  takes  the  place  of  feverish 
desires  for  self.  One  grows  content  to  glean  where  others  bear  the 
sheaves,  if  only  the  harvest  be  somehow  gathered  in.’  ” 

Nb  one  will  find  The  Wild  Birds  of  Killeevy  tedious,  and  no 
one,  we  think,  will  fail  to  recognise  in  it  an  elevating  and 
purifying  influence. 

MB.  AUSTIN  DOBSON’S  FIELDING* 

The  biographer  of  Fielding  labours  under  one  fatal  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  he  has  very  little  to  say  about  his  hero.  The 
novelist’s  reputation  was  far  from  being  wholly  posthumous. 
He  won  considerable  fame  in  his  life-time, — enough,  iudeed,  to 
make  Richardson  exceedingly  jealous  and  uncomfortable.  The 
author  of  Pamela  never  forgot  Joseph  Andrews,  and  he  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  could  not  find  leisure  to  read  Tom  Jones.  It  was 
apparently  too  immoral  a  hook  for  the  creator  of  Lovelace  and 
Mr.  B.,  and  so  he  asked  Aaron  Hill’s  daughters,  Astrma  and 
Minerva,  to  read  it  for  him.  Their  opinion  was,  on  the  whole, 
highly  favourable,  and  probably  would  have  been  more  so  had 
they  not  been  writing  to  Fielding's  rival ;  but  they  add  that  “  it 
seems  wantoner  than  it  was  meant  to  he,  and  has  “  bold( 
shocking  pictures.”  Other  ladies  of  the  time  passed  a  similar 
judgment  on  Tom  Jones,  which  was  not  ostracised  on  account 
of  its  grossness,  but,  like  Clarissa  IJarlowe,  gained  ad¬ 
mission  into  families,  and  appears  to  have  been  univei sally 
read.  The  correspondence  between  Hill  s  daughters  and 
Richardson  on  the  principal  novel  of  the  century  has  never 
hitherto  been  made  public,  and  is  printed  from  letters 
in  the  Forster  Collection  at  South  Kensington.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  lighted  on 
fresh  matter,  and  his  new  facts,  although  not  separately  of 
much  value,  are  of  use  in  sweeping  away  false  impressions  of  a 
man  who  has  hitherto  been  the  victim  of  careless  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  able  to  give  the  date  and  place  of  Fielding’s 
second  marriage,  and  the  baptismal  dates  of  all  the  childien  by 
that  marriage,  except  the  eldest ;  to  show  that  the  novelist 
received  £183  Us.  for  Joseph  Andrews;  and  to  prove  for  the 
first  time  in  a  biography  of  Fielding — though  the  discovery  is 
due  to  Mr.  Latreille— that  the  story  of  his  having  a  booth  at 
Bartholomew  Fair  is  entirely  false,  the  part  of  strolling  player 
at  the  Fair  having  been  undertaken  by  a  publican  named  Field¬ 
ing,  whose  Christian  name  was  Timothy.  Here,  too,  appears  a 
burlesque  “Author's  Will,”  published  in  the  Universal  Spectator, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Dobson,  “  seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped 
inquiry,”  and  refers  in  all  probability  to  Fielding  in  his  early 
play-writing  days. 

*  English  Men  of  Letters:  Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.  1883. 
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Possibly  the  general  impression  of  the  novelist  will  he  changed 
by  this  monograph,  although  the  work  done  by  the  writer  is 
chiefly  negative  in  character.  He  shows  ns  what  Fielding  was 
not,  rather  than  what  he  was  ;  and  being  gravelled  for  lack  of 
matter,  is  forced  to  eke  out  his  pages  with  abundant  criticism. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Keightley,  he  has  corrected 
several  errors  of  earlier  biographers.  But  in  spite  of  all 
research,  the  life  of  Fielding  forms  in  considerable  measure 
a  narrative  of  conjectures.  These  conjectures  begin  with 
his  boyhood.  We  do  not  know  when  he  went  to  Eton, 
what  he  did  there,  or  at  what  age  he  left  the  school. 
Then  there  follows  a  love-affair  with  a  Miss  Andrew,  date  un¬ 
known,  which  does  contain  a  fact  or  two  characteristic  of 
Fielding’s  youthful  impetuosity,  namely,  that  the  young  lady’s 
guardian  went  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  that  his  charge  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  guardian  in  South  Devon,  and  promptly 
married.  The  future  author  of  Tom  Jones  is  supposed  to  have 
studied  at  Leyden  ;  he  married  Miss  Cradock  early,  but  the  year 
is  assumed  and  not  proven,  and  the  history  of  the  marriage 
comes  to  us  from  Arthur  Murphy,  whose  essay,  in  Mr.  Dob¬ 
son’s  judgment,  is  misleading  in  its  facts,  and  who  iu  this 
instance,  according  to  Mr.  Keightley,  has  produced  a  “  mere 
tissue  of  error  and  inconsistency.”  When,  after  his  misadven¬ 
tures  and  comparative  failure  as  a  playwright,  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Fielding  was  in  his  thirty-first 
year-,  and  had  a  wife  and,  probably,  a  daughter  depending  on  him 
for  support.  “  Nothing,”  says  Mr.  Dobson,  “  is  known  with 
certainty  respecting  his  life  at  this  period,”  and  we  cannot  say 
whether  he  was  living  alone  in  chambers,  or  whether  his  wife 
was  with  him,  neither  do  we  know  how  he  obtained  the  means 
of  livelihood.  Two  years  after  his  admission  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  Fielding  started  the  Champion,  and  his  essays  in  that 
paper  may  be  read  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  works  published 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  They  contain  little  of  signific¬ 
ance,  and  do  not  give  their  author  a  place  among  the  British 
essayists.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says  truly  that  his  performances 
in  this  line  “  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  on  the  same  level  with 
Johnson’s,  or  even  Goldsmith’s,  to  say  nothing  of  Steele  and 
Addison.”  We  should  be  inclined  to  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Fielding’s  essays  are  infinitely  below  the  level  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  or  Johnson’s ;  and  that  Mr.  Dobson  thinks  so  is  evident, 
for  not  one  of  them  appears  in  his  selection  of  eighteenth- 
century  essays. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1740,  Fielding  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  applied  himself  steadily  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  “  if,  indeed,”  as  Mr.  Dobson  adds, 
“  that  weary  hope  deferred  which  forms  the  usual  probation  of 
legal  preferment  can  properly  be  so  described.”  He  travelled 
the  Western  Circuit,  but  his  briefs,  if  he  had  any,  did  not  de¬ 
prive  him  of  leisure.  The  History  of  the  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews  and  of  his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  appeared  in 
February  of  the  year  following,  and  must  have  been  rapidly 
written,  for  Pamela,  to  which  the  novel  owes  its  inspiration,  had 
only  been  in  print  two  months.  That  once  famous  story  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  most  modern  readers,  immoral  in  conception, 
and  in  execution  by  no  means  free  from  indelicacy.  Yet  this 
was  not  the  impression  of  Richardson’s  contemporaries,  and  the 
author  professed,  no  doubt  with  sincerity,  to  have  written  the 
book  “  in  order  to  cultivate  the  priuciples  of  virtue  and  religion 
in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.”  This  was  not  Field¬ 
ing’s  design  in  his  travesty,  and  yet  his  novel,  despite  some  gross 
scenes,  is  the  wliolesomer  book  of  the  two.  In  point  of  genius, 
too,  it  stands  on  a  higher  level,  and  has  added  at  least  one  im¬ 
mortal  character  to  the  literature  of  fiction.  Parson  Adams, 
like  his  successor  and  younger  brother,  Dr.  Primrose,  may  be 
called  an  eighteenth-century  worthy,  and  is  as  much  alive  as 
any  character  of  Shakespeare’s.  We  laugh  at  Mr.  Abraham 
and  his  eccentricities,  but  never  lose  our  respect  for  him.  Truly 
does  Mr.  Dobson  say  : — - 

“  If  he  is  not  the  real  character  of  the  book,  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
character  whose  fortunes  the  reader  follows  with  the  closest  interest. 
Whether  he  is  smoking  his  black  and  consolatory  pipe  in  the  gallery  of 
the  inn,  or  losing  his  way  while  he  dreams  over  a  passage  of  Greek, 
or  groaning  over  the  fatuities  of  the  men  of  fashion  in  Leonora’s 
story,  or  brandishing  his  famous  crabstick  in  defence  of  Fanny,  he  is 
always  the  same  delightful  mixture  of  benevolence  and  simplicity,  of 

pedantry  and  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  world . Not  all 

the  discipline  of  hog’s  blood  and  cudgels  and  cold  water  to  which  he  is 
subjected  can  deprive  him  of  his  native  dignity ;  and  as  he  stands 
before  us  in  the  short  great-coat,  under  which  his  ragged  cassock  is 
continually  making  its  appearance,  with  his  old  wig  and  battered  hat, 
a  clergyman  whose  social  position  is  scarcely  above  that  of  a  foot¬ 
man,  and  who  supports  a  wife  and  six  children  npon  a  cure  of 


twenty-three  pounds  a  year,  which  his  out-spoken  honesty  is  continu¬ 
ally  jeopardising,  he  is  afar  finer  figure  than  Pamela  in  her  coach  and 
six,  or  Bellarmine  in  his  cinnamon  velvet.” 

Joseph  Andrews  was  not  at  first  so  successful  as  Pamela,  and 
Gray,  the  first  critic  of  the  age,  expresses  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
story ;  yet  he  allows  that  the  characters  have  a  great  deal  of 
nature,  and  that  Parson  Adams  and  Mrs.  Slipslop  are  “  perfectly 
well.”  Pope  may  have  read  Joseph  Andrews,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  two  years  before  his  death,  and  as  to  Fielding’s  relations 
to  Pope,  we  are  left  again  very  much  to  conjecture.  There  had 
been  a  little  sparring  between  them  in  earlier  years,  but 
the  novelist  had  since  praised  the  poet  generously,  and  Mr. 
Dobson  judges  upon  good  ground  that  the  attempt  made  to 
connect  Fielding  with  the  controversy  that  arose  out  of  Cibber’s 
famous  letter  to  Pope  was  simply  ridiculous. 

The  biographer  comments  pretty  fully  on  the  novelist’s  three 
volumes  of  miscellanies,  and  transcribes  some  forcible  passages 
from  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  which  appeared  in 
the  second  volume.  One  of  these  passages  is  the  meeting  with 
Virgil,  Addison,  and  Steele;  in  another  Shakespeare  comes  upon 
the  scene,  and  “  foreseeing  future  commentators  and  the  ‘New 
Shakespeare  Society,’  declines  to  enlighten  Betterton  and  Booth 
as  to  a  disputed  passage  in  his  works,  adding,  ‘I  marvel  nothing 
so  much  as  that  men  will  gird  themselvs  at  discovering  obscure 
beauties  in  an  author.  Certes,  the  greatest  and  most  frequent 
beauties  are  ever  the  plainest  and  most  evidently  striking,  and 
when  two  meanings  of  a  passage  can  in  the  least  balance  our 
judgments  which  to  prefer,  I  hold  it  matter'  of  unquestionable 
certainty  that  neither  is  worth  a  farthing.’  ”  This  straight¬ 
forward  opinion  is  characteristic  of  Fielding,  and  is  not  without 
pertinency  in  the  present  day,  when  the  plain  meanings  of 
some  poets  are  made  abstruse  by  their  commentators,  and  when 
a  profound  purpose  is  frequently  discovered  in  the  most  careless 
phrase  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Browning. 

The  Miscellanies  appeared  in  1743,  Torn  Jones  in  1749,  and 
the  author’s  personal  history  in  the  interval  between  those 
dates  is  “  exceedingly  obscure.”  It  is  probable  that  his  wife 
died  towards  the  close  of  1743,  and  Mr.  Dobson  is  “  in¬ 
clined  to  suspect”  that  this  was  the  most  trying  period 
of  his  career.  He  was  troubled  with  gout,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  married  life  was  one  of  continual  shifts 
and  privations.  As  we  all  know.  Fielding  never  understood 
“  the  great  bread-and-butter  question ;  ”  and  his  reckless 
generosity,  when  he  had  a  few  pounds  to  spare,  left  him 
always  in  difliculties.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  help.  With  him,  the  sensibility  of  the  moment  out¬ 
weighed  all  sense  of  prudence  and  of  justice.  “  Once,  so  runs 
the  legend,  Andrew  Miller  made  him  an  advance  to  meet  the 
claims  of  an  unfortunate  tax-gatherer.  Carrying  it  home,  he 
met  a  friend  in  even  worse  straits  than  his  own,  and 
the  money  changed  hands.  When  the  tax-gatherer  arrived, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  answer,—1  Friendship  has  called 
for  the  money,  and  had  it;  let  the  collector  call  again.’ 
Justice,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  satisfied  by  a  second 
advance  from  the  bookseller.  But  who  shall  condemn 
the  man  of  whom  such  a  story  can  be  told  ?”  Mr.  Dobson 
asks  the  question,  and  the  answer  is  that  Fielding’s  impulsive 
virtue  is  very  nearly  allied  to  vice.  He  was  something  better 
than  a  reckless  spendthrift.  He  had  qualities  deserving  of 
warm  praise,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  but  his  impe- 
cuniosity  aud  extravagance,  his  incapacity  to  see  the  difference 
between  what  was  pleasant  to  his  feelings  and  what  was  just  to 
others,  not  only  brought  trouble  on  himself,  but,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  upon  the  woman  dearest  to  him  and 
upon  the  children  dear  to  them  both.  Steele  acted  in  the  same 
way,  and  suffered  the  same  consequences ;  aud  if  we  praise 
Oliver  Goldsmith  for  his  charity  to  the  fallen  and  to  the  poor — 
and  such  tenderness  of  nature  always  claims  our  sympathy — we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  others  suffered  from  his  sincere  but 
careless  kindness,  and  that  he  died  two  thousand  pounds  in  debt- 

The  paucity  of  biographical  information  about  Fielding  forces 
Mr.  Dobson,  as  we  have  said  already,  to  play  the  part  of  a  critic ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  he  does,  on  the  whole,  admirably.  He  treats 
too  lightly,  perhaps,  the  faults  of  Tom  Jones,  but  admits  that 
“  one  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  books  ever  written  cannot, 
without  hesitation,  be  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  women 
or  very  young  people.”  The  truth  is,  as .  Mr.  Stephen 
has  pointed  out,  Fielding’s  moral  standard  is  far  from 
elevated.  His  heroes  are  not  only  unheroic,  they  are  ignoble. 
Booth  is  contemptible,  and  Tom  Jones  has  the  vices  of  a 
coarse  man  and  the  virtues  of  a  common-place  one.  He  is 
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free  from  hypocrisy,  it  is  true,  and  is  so  far  manly,  but  the 
absence  of  one  vice  which  he  hated  is  no  apology  for  the  sins  he 
**  had  a  mind  to.”  Fielding  as  a  novelist  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  fiction  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  spite  of  Scott  and  Jane 
Austen,  of  George  Eliot  and  Thackeray,  he  is  still  one  of  our 
greatest  novelists,  and  might  be  one  of  the  most  popular,  had  not 
the  grossness  of  his  pictures  banished  him  from  “  the  best  society 
in  the  world.”  He  was  apparently  unconscious  of  this  gross¬ 
ness,  and  that  his  purpose  in  the  main  was  moral  need  not  be 
questioned  ;  but  the  grain  of  his  mind  was  of  a  coarse  texture. 
“  Poor  Fielding,”  as  his  biographers  and  critics  love  to  call  him, 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  men  who  have  few  redeeming  qualities. 
He  had  many,  both  as  an  author  and  a  citizen.  Every  one  who 
has  read  Tom  Jones  would  like  to  endorse  in  its  fulness  the 
genial  criticism  of  Coleridge,  and  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he  will 
prefer  the  broadish  humour  of  the  tale  to  the  “  hot,  day- 
dreamy  sentimentality  ”  of  Richardson.  As  a  man,  too, 
Fielding  sinned  and  suffered  ;  but  as  a  magistrate  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  his  conduct,  if  not  always  wise,  gave  evidence 
throughout  of  a  generous,  self-denying  nature.  In  a  good  cause 
he  was  not  the  man  to  shirk  labour,  and  his  fresh  and  cheerful 
spirit  in  spite  of  pain  and  poverty  and  disease,  his  love  of 
children,  and  his  charity  in  judgment  should  not  be  forgotten, 
either  by  moralist  or  critic.  Mr.  Dobson’s  narrative  is,  we 
think,  more  painstaking  than  attractive.  He  has  set  right,  or 
tried  to  set  right,  a  number  of  trifling  details  ;  but  he  is  con¬ 
scious  throughout  that  his  hold  upon  the  subject  is  uncertain, 
possibilities  and  probabilities  having  often  to  be  substituted  for 
facts.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  writer,  but  it  makes  the  story 
bald.  Why  the  passages  extracted  from  Fielding’s  works  should 
be  copied  in  the  original  form,  every  noun  being,  as  in  German, 
printed  with  a  capital,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Happily,  no  such  folly  is  committed  in  the  principal  editions 
of  the  novels.  Neither  is  Mr.  Dobson  always  consistent  in  the 
practice,  some  extracts  being  printed  after  the  modern  fashion. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ — 

The  Temptation  of  Christ.  By  George  S.  Barrett,  B.A.  (Macniven 
and  Wallace.) — It  is  not  easy  for  a  preacher  to  say  anything  about 
the  Temptation  the  substance  of  which  may  not  be  found  in  Mr. 
Maurice’s  admirable  sermons  on  that  subject.  Still,  this  volume  has 
a  value  and  a  place  of  its  own.  We  must  own  that  we  have  not 
found  much  profit  in  the  discussion  on  what  is  theologically  called 
the  “  impeccability  ”  of  Christ.  We  can  understand  something  of 
the  intense  suffering  which  the  contact  with  evil  must  have  caused 
to  him,  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Maurice  dwells  with  great  force,  but 
beyond  this  we  can  hardly  go.  It  is  in  the  application  of  the  lessons 
of  the  Temptation  to  human  life  that  we  find  the  chief  excellence  of 
these  sermons.  The  eighth  and  tenth  of  their  number,  entitled 
“  The  Life  of  Temptation  ”  and  “  Christ’s  Victory  the  Pledge  and 
Power  of  Our  Victory  over  Sin,”  strike  us  as  being  particularly 
forcible.  The  writer  does  not  wholly  escape  the  danger  which 
always  besets  those  who  write  monographs  of  this  kind.  What  he 
aays  about  the  passage  in  St.  Mark,  “  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts,” 
strikes  us  as  being  highly  fanciful.  Is  there  any  need  to  think  of  it  as 
anything  else  but  one  of  the  Evangelist’s  picturesque  expressions  P 
Surely  the  imagination  of  “  a  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  crew  of  wild 
beasts  of  prey,  each  one  intent  on  his  destruction,”  is  not  even  true 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  scene  P  But  the  volume  generally  is 
characterised  by  sound  sonse,  as  well  as  by  liberality  of  view. 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Logan.  By  Bernard  J.  Harrington,  B.A. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — Sir  W.  Logan  was  a  Scotchman  of  Canadian 
birth.  His  father  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
became  dux  at  the  High  School  under  James  Pillans,  who  was  then 
rector.  (It  is  interesting  to  learn,  by  the  way,  that  the  rector’s  class 
consisted  of  200,  the  third  clas3  of  130,  and  the  first,  or  lowest,  of 
200 ;  there  must  have  been  a  fine  field  here  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.)  He  distinguished  himself  again  at  the  University,  but  left 
it,  to  follow  commerce  ;  and  commerce  again  he  abandoned,  when  the 
time  came  that  made  it  possible,  for  geological  science.  His  first 
introduction  to  this,  the  business  of  his  life,  was  the  being  set  to 
superintend  some  smelting  operations  in  Wales.  He  made  a  survey 
of  the  country  which  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  persons 
qualified  to  judge.  But  the  work  to  which  his  best  years  and 
energies  were  given  was  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  a  “  herculean 
task,”  as  Professor  Sedgwick  called  it,  which  he  did  not,  indeed,  live 
to  finish,  but  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected.  He 
was  exactly  the  man  for  the  work.  Enthusiastic  in  temper,  robust 
in  constitution,  and  placed  by  circumstances  above  the  suspicion  of 
personal  ends,  he  conciliated  the  support  which  was  wanted,  and  then 
carried  out  the  plans  with  admirable  energy.  The  anecdote  of  how 


he  spent  a  night  in  the  woods,  without  food  or  tobacco  (indeed,  he 
nevei  smoked),  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm,  perfectly  content 
because  he  had  discovered  what  he  wanted  to  know,  and  was  seen 
next  morning  1  emerging  from  the  bush,  hammer  in  hand,  occasion¬ 
ally  pounding  a  rock  as  he  advanced,”  is  curiously  characteristic  of 
the  man.  No  small  physical  gifts  were  wanted  for  the  doing  of  such 
work  as  this.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  both  Canada  and  England 
appreciated  the  man  who  possessed  them.  Sir  W.  Logan  died  in 
187o,  being  then  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

On  Foreign  Soil.  By  the  Author  of  “Amigo’s  Little  Girl.”  3 
vols.  (F.  \  .  White  and  Co.) — Why  this  story  should  have  this  title, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  as  the  scene,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  is 
laid  in  England.  However,  there  is  abundance  of  German  and 
French  scattered  about  the  pages,  and  once,  but  not  very  happily,  in 
“facilis  decensus  Averni,”  the  author  ventures  into  Latin.  The  story 
is  of  the  feeblest  kind.  The  hero  begins  with  strong  High-Church 
proclivities,  so  that  his  uncle,  a  Monsignor,  has  hones  of  making 
a  convert  of  him.  He  reads  Schopenhauer,  and  gives  up  all  belief 
whatsoever.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  is 
engaged  gives  him  up.  Then  an  admirable  clergyman,  whom  we 
should  call  a  Broad  Churchman,  if  he  did  not  disclaim  the  title,  re¬ 
stores  to  him  his  faith,  and  ultimately  his  love.  Meanwhile,  he  loses 
his  property,  an  unknown  heir  suddenly  appearing.  This  episode  in 
his  career,  however,  seems  to  the  author  hardly  worth  relating; 
and  she  dismisses  it  in  a  few  pages,  holding  out  the  hope  that 
as  the  new  possessor  is  in  bad  health  and  childless,  he  will 
soon  recover  the  estate.  We  really  can  say  nothing  in  praise 
of  On  Foreign  Soil,  except  that  the  author  has  an  excellent 
purpose,  and  has  apparently  read  and  thought  about  topics  of  serious 
interest.  Literary  skill,  or  any  power  of  telling  a  story  or  drawing 

character,  we  cannot  discover. - The  Signora.  By  Captain  E.  Lyon. 

3  vols.  (Remington  and  Co.) — Captain  Lyon  has  possibly  a  clear 
idea  of  the  story  of  his  novel;  few  of  his  readers,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  will  be  able  to  say  as  much  of  themselves,  when  they  have  got 
through  these  volumes.  The  first  four  chapters  describe  events  in 
England,  events  of  the  most  confusing  kind.  Chapter  the  fifth  takes 
us  to  Genoa.  Then  we  are  carried  back  to  England.  And  so  we  have 
change  after  change.  After  a  very  considerable  experience,  we  can 
safely  say  that  this  is  the  most  puzzling  story  that  we  have  ever 
come  across.  Unfortunately,  it  has  no  such  charm  of  style  or  full¬ 
ness  of  matter  as  would  make  a  reader  spend  much  time  over  dis¬ 
entangling  the  confusion.  Above  all  things,  the  author  must  learn  to 
tell  his  story  plainly. 

Kate.  By  Asmodeus.  3  vols.  (City  of  London  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.) — This  is  certainly  a  clever  book,  though  the  writer  wants 
practice  in  his  art.  The  good  things — and  the  career  of  Mariss,  the 
too  ingenious  and  ambitious  hero,  and  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  are  particularly  good — do  not  make  up  a  good 
story.  There  is  much,  too,  that  is  certainly  not  good.  Not  even  the 
ultimate  reformation  of  Delamoor,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how 
the  germ  of  something  good  can  be  made  to  grow  even  in  a  rou4,  can 
reconcile  us  to  this  introduction  of  his  character.  We  found  also  the 
incidents  of  third-rate  sporting  life  very  tedious.  These  and  his  dis¬ 
agreeable  characters  the  author  introduces  with  an  excellent  purpose; 
but  he  has  hardly  sufficient  skill  at  present  to  deal  with  them  satis¬ 
factorily.  That  there  is  much  promise  in  the  book,  however,  is 
evident. 

Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Martin  K.  Scher- 
merhorn,  M.A.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.) — Mr.  Schermer- 
horn  has  here  “  compiled,  edited,  and  in  part  retranslated  ”  “  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  most  devotional  and  ethical  portions  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,”  adding  “kindred  selections  from 
other  ancient  Scriptures  of  the  world.”  There  is  a  certain  magni¬ 
tude  about  this  scheme  which  baffles  us.  The  present  writer  cannot 
pretend  to  reach  the  commanding  position  which  the  author  has 
reached,  and  from  which  he  surveys  all  the  religions  of  the  past  and 
present.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  such  description  of  it  as 
we  have  quoted  from  the  title-page,  and  with  saying  that  the  book 
is  a  handsome  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  large-octavo  pages. 

Good  Samaritans.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  (W.  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co.) — We  have  no  wish  to  deal  unkindly  with  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  name  as  an  industrious  worker  in  literature  has  been  familiar 
to  us  for  many  years.  Still,  we  must  say  plainly  that  he  has  not 
fulfilled,  in  respect  to  the  volume  now  before  us,  his  duty  to  the 
public  and  to  the  author  to  whom  he  has  had  recourse.  “  I  put  for¬ 
ward  this  volume,”  he  says,  “  as  avowedly  a  compilation  only.”  “  I 
am  indebted  to  a  considerable  number  of  authorities.”  Every  chapter 
should  have  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  these  authorities,  and 
everything  borrowed  should  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  usual 
way  as  a  quotation.  If  Mr.  Adams  will  neglect  these  main  require¬ 
ments  of  literary  duty,  he  must  not  be  surprised,  however  excel¬ 
lent  his  intentions,  to  have  some  hard  words  used  to  him. 

A  Year  in  the^Andes.  By  Mrs.  Rosa  Carnegie-Williams.  (London 
Literary  Society.)  — Mrs.  Carnegie- Williams’s  “  year  ”  was  really  very 
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much  loss,  as  she  reached  Bogota,  her  place  of  residence,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23rd,  and  left  it  again  on  June  15th.  For  this  reason,  probably,  she 
shortens  her  narrative,  and  gives  seventy-three  pages  out  of  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  her  journey  out,  and  fifty  to  her 
journey  back.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  reason 
to  complain  of  this,  except  that  the  voyage  from  Southampton  to 
the  South-American  coast  has  been  described  quite  often  enough. 
The  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  are  fresher,  and  make  the  book 
sufficiently  readable.  The  grammar  admits  of  being  improved. 
Some  one,  we  read,  “  sent  ive  two  Senoras  some  melon  and  claret 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  a  familiar  kind  of  false  antithesis* 
Why  should  it  be  said  of  a  man  described  as  “very  intelligent,  that 
although  buried,  as  it  were,  alive  in  a  certain  place,”  “he  is  anxious 
to  know  the  news,  and  very  glad  to  receive  a  newspaper  ?”  What 
more  natural  ? 

Tyrants  of  To-day  ;  or,  the  Secret  Society.  By  C.  L.  Johnstone. 
(Tinsley  Brothers.)— This  novel  (?)  belongs  to  a  class  which  is 
numerously  represented  just  now, — that  of  the  works  of  fiction 
concerning  which  one  wonders  profoundly  how  anybody  can  ever  have 
had  the  idea  of  writing  them,  or  imagined  that  they  could  find  readers. 
It  is  childish  in  style,  and  the  matter  is  a  compound  of  guide-book, 
descriptive  of  countries  and  cities,  with  the  wildest  and  silliest 
fabrications  of  the  scare-makers  to  whom  the  International  and 
Nihilism  furnish  congenial  material. 

Half-Hours  with  Some  Famous  Ambassadors.  By  George  Barnett 
Smith.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) — We  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  more 
of  book-making  than  of  literary  work  about  this  volume.  Mr.  Barnett 
Smith  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  original  sources,  but  to  have 
contented  himself  with  easily-accessible  books.  There  are  documents 
in  our  State  Paper  Office,  at  Simancas  and  elsewhere,  which  might 
make  some  really  good  “  half-hours  ”  with  ambassadors,  famous  or 
other.  This  we  do  not  find.  The  book  does  not  even  give  what  is 
promised.  The  ambassadors,  in  the  first  place,  are  not  all  “  famous.” 
Even  when  they  are  famous,  we  do  not  hear  much  about  them  in 
their  character  of  ambassadors.  Sir  K.  M.  Keith  may  or  may  not 
have  deserved  the  title ;  but  the  first  chapter  is  really  the  story  of 
Queen  Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark.  We  have  three  pages 
about  Keith,  with  some  quite  common-place  details.  Then  the 
writer  quietly  says  : — “  Place  aux  dames  !  Having  traced  the  career 
of  Colonel  Keith  to  his  settlement  at  that  Court,  when  he  was  to 
reap  his  greatest  diplomatic  laurels,  we  now  come  to  the  history 
of  that  unfortunate  Queen,  &c.”  Keith  is  mentioned  again  more 
than  once,  but  always  in  a  subordinate  way.  As  for  any  particulars 
of  a  diplomatic  contest,  which,  of  course,  took  place,  there  is  but 
little  indeed.  Talleyrand,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  famous ;  but  we  hear  little  of  him  as  ambassador.  The 
familiar  incidents,  the  well-worn  anecdotes  reappear,  but  of  his  diplo¬ 
matic  career  we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  The  articles  on 
Gondomar  and  Metternich  are  more  to  the  point.  That  on  the 
Chevalier  d’Eon  is  out  of  place,  and  so  is  that  on  Lord  Malmesbury, 
which  is  really  a  repetition  of  the  miserable  story  of  Queen  Caroline 
of  Brunswick. 

The  Bible :  its  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Evidence.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Robson,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)— Dr.  Robson 
takes,  on  the  whole,  a  conservative  line.  He  does  not  accept 
the  division  of  Isaiah,  a  view  which  has  for  it  a  considerable 
weight  of  opinion,  and  he  also  holds  to  the  Mosaic  or,  anyhow,  the 
early  origin  of  Deuteronomy.  This  makes  his  views  on  inspiration 
the  more  interesting,  and  inspiration  is  certainly  the  most  urgent 
question  of  modern  controversy.  Till  that  finds  an  adequate  answer, 
it  seems  impossible  to  meet  with  any  success  the  attacks  of  scepti¬ 
cism.  Dr.  Robson  draws  a  distinction  between  the  Mahommedan 
and  Christian  views.  The  mechanical  or  scribe  theory  is  the  theory 
of  Mahommedanism.  The  Koran  was  written,  think  the  devotees  of 
Islam,  by  Mahommed,  as  by  the  pen  of  Allah.  The  advocates  of 
of  verbal  inspiration  among  us  hold  the  same  view.  Dr.  Robson 
draws  out  what  he  considers  to  be  the  distinguishing  Christian  theory 
with  much  ability.  Here  are  passages  from  his  argument : — 

“  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  writers  of  the  Bible  an  in¬ 
dividuality  as  complete  as  in  any  profane  writers.  We  may  expect 
to  see  the  influence  of  race  and  culture.  The  characteristics  of  the 
nation  will  appear  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  individual ; 
the  science  of  the  age  and  the  errors  of  the  age  may  impress  them¬ 
selves  on  their  writings ;  nor  need  we  suppose  that  the  historical 
references  even,  which  they  may  make,  rest  on  any  other  basis  than 
the  records  of  the  nation  or  the  teaching  of  their  schools.  Inspira¬ 
tion  gives  knowledge  and  power  in  a  sphere  to  which  ordinary  human 
faculties  do  not  extend— the  sphere  of  divine  purpose  and  will;  but 
it  leaves  those  whom  it  has  instructed  to  communicate  their  message 

after  their  own  fashion . He  [Moses]  had  nothing  but  the 

science  or  tradition  of  his  time  ;  these  were  the  facts  with  which 
his  inspiration  had  to  deal.  And  how  would  inspiration  deal  with 
them  ?  It  gave  him  insight,  but  insight  into  what  ?  not  into  science, 
but  into  the  existence  of  God,  his  purpose,  his  will  for  man’s  life, 
conduct,  and  salvation.  This  was  the  great  purpose  of  all  God’s 
revelation  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  deals  with  the  facts  of 
nature  and  history  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  these.  Now,  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  narrative  of  creation  is  to  show  that  the  world  originated 
from  God,  that  He  is  its  Creator,  and  that  He  prepared  it  for  man’s 
abode.  That  is  the  revelation  which  Moses’  inspiration  enabled  him 
to  see  in  the  cosmogonies  of  his  time,  and  it  is  all  we  need  lay  stress 
upon.  Let  those  who  choose,  by  all  means  try  to  reconcile  geology 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  but  let  them  do  it  as  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  modern  with  primitive  science.  To  call  it  reconciling  Science 
with  Revelation,  utterly  misapprehends  Revelation.  To  call  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  geology  and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  proofs 
that  it  is  not  inspired,  is  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  Its  cosmogony 
was  the  cosmogony  of  the  age  and  country,  and  was  known  to  the 
Israelites  before  it  was  written  by  the  inspired  penman.  His  inspira¬ 
tion  was  not  given  him  to  instruct  him  in  those  facts.  There  are  indeed 
somethings  in  the  chapter  which  might  make  usbelieve  thathisinspira- 
tion  did  extend  even  into  this  sphere.  Its  marvellous  harmony  with 
the  great  epochs  of  the  development  of  life  on  the  globe,  as  dis¬ 
covered  by  modern  science,  so  great  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  a 
poetic  rendering  of  them,  seems  almost  to  indicate  that  the  power 
which  gave  insight  into  spiritual  facts  gave  insight  also  into  those 
facts  of  nature  with  which  modern  science  deals.  But  these  were 
not  the  truths  which  the  Israelites  learned  from  inspiration.  The 
truth  they  learned  from  it  was  that  God,  who  had  created  the  earth, 
who  had  prepared  it  for  man’s  abode,  who  had  first  placed  man 
upon  it,  was  their  God,  who  had  given  them  his  law,  who  required 
their  service,  who  would  reward  them  for  obedience  and  chastise  them 
for  rebellion.” 

But  the  whole  of  these  chapters  deserve  careful  study. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.) — These  eight  chapters,  founded  on  lectures 
which  the  author  delivered  from  the  Camden  Chair  of  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  in  Oxford,  form  an  admirable  rdsumd  of  the  whole  subject.  We 
may  note  in  the  chapter  on  “  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  ” 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  so-called  Egyptian  Trinity.  “  It  is 
true,”  ho  writes,  “  that  they  had  a  fancy  for  triads,  but  a  triad  is  not 
a  trinity.  The  triads  are  not  groups  of  persons,  but  of  attributes; 
the  three  are  not  coequal,  but  distinctly  the  reverse,  the  third  in 
the  triad  being  always  subordinate  ;  nor  is  the  division  regarded  as  in 
any  case  exhaustive  of  the  divine  nature,  or  exclusive  of  other  divisions. 
Moreover,  as  already  observed,  the  triad  is  frequently  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  person  or  character,  who  is  associated  as 
closely  with  the  other  three  as  they  are  with  each  other.  Cudworth’s 
view  must,  therefore,  be  set  aside  as  wholly  imaginary.”  The  chapter 
on  “  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Romans  ”  may  be  commended  as 
especially  useful  to  those  who  are  following  the  common  line  of  study. 

We  have  received  : — The  twenty-ninth  issue  of  the  concise  and  use¬ 
ful  shilling  editions  of  the  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House 
of  Commons,  edited  by  E.  Walford,  M.A.,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  Windus. — A  new  edition  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s 
Dormant,  Abeyant,  Forfeited,  and  Extinct  Peerages  of  the  British 
Empire.  (Harrison.) — A  verbatim  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of 

Caxton’s  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  1474,  with  an  introduction 
by  William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L.  (Elliot  Stock.)  —  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  Calendar  for  1883.  (Thom,  Dublin.)  — 
Advanced  Thought,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cook,  being  the  Boston 
Monday  Lectures  for  1883.  (Dickinson.)  —  Thoughts  for  Holy 
Days  and  Vigils,  with  a  preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 
(Rivingtons.) — Evenings  with  the  Saints,  by  W.  H.  Anderdon,  S.J. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Presbyterianism,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Macpherson,  M.A.,  an  addition  to  the  “  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes 
series  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. — A  second  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Via  Sacra  in  Rome,  by  John  Henry 
Parker,  C.B.  (Parker  and  Co.) — A  second  edition  of  The  Archi¬ 
tectural  History  of  Rome,  by  A.  Shadwell,  M.A.  (Parker  and  Co.) — ■ 
Exercises  for  Translation  into  French,  compiled  by  Max  Liebich. 
(Relfe  Brothers.) — A  Primer  Of  English  Parsing,  by  C.  L.  C.  Locke, 
M.A.  (Rivingtons.)  —  The  Handbook  Dictionary,  by  George  F.  Cham¬ 
bers,  F.R.A.S.  (Murray),  a  practical  and  conversational  dictionary  of 
the  English,  French,  and  German  languages,  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  which  will  prove  useful  to  travellers  and  students. — Handel , 
by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall,  an  addition  to  “The  Great  Musicians” 
series,  edited  by  Francis  Hneffer,  and  published”!^  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.— Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students,  Second  Grade,  by  Ridley 
Prentice.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) — Shorthand  Systems,' 
edited  by  T.  Anderson.  (L.  U.  Gill.) — Design  in  Textile  Fabrics,  by 
Thomas  R.  Ashenburst  (Cassell  and  Co.),  an  addition  to  the  “  Manuals 
of  Technology  ”  series,  edited  by  Professor  Ayrton  and  R.  Wormell. — 
Our  [the  American]  merchant  Marine,  by  David  A.  Wells,  forming 
Volume  III.  of  the  “Questions  of  the  Day”  series  issued  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  of  New  York. — The  Official  Illustrated  Guide  to  the 
Midland  Railway.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  —1  he  Barrow  Route  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  by  E.  P.  Stokes,  with  illustrations  and  maps  by  W.  S.  Whit- 
w'orth.  (Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney.) — A  second  edition  of  Days 
Afoot  and  European  Sketches,  by  James  Baker.  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.) — Hints  to  Househunters  and  Householders,  by  Ernest  Turner. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.) — A  third  edition  of  The  Standard  of  Value,  by  W. 
Leighton  Jordan.  (D.  Bogue.) — Handbook  for  Hospitals,  being  No. 
32  of  the  American  “  State  Charities  Aid  Association  ”  series,  pub 
lished  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
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King  (J.),  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  cr8vo .  (R.T.S.)  2/6 

Max  Victor’s  Schooldays,  lGrno  . . . (R.T.S.)  3  6 

Millington  (T.  S.),  Straight  to  the  Mark,  16mo  . (R.T.S.)  5  0 

Munger  (T.  T.),  The  Freedom  of  Faith,  cr  8vo  . (Ward  &  Lock)  3  6 

Munro  (J.),  Electricity,  and  its  Uses  cr  8vo . (R.T.S.)  3/6 

My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune,  1  vol.  cr  Svo  . (W.  Blackwood)  6/0 

Oiiphant  (L.)f  Altiora  Peto,  2  vols.  Svo  . (W.  Blackwood)  21(0 

Paul  Harvard's  Campaign,  cr  8vo . .  (R.T.S  )  2  0 

Pictorial  Records  of  Remarkable  Events  in  History,  royal  Svo  ..  (Gangster)  6/0 

Politics  and  Life  in  Mars,  12mo  . .  (•>.  Low  &  Co.)  2  6 

Sanford  (D.  P.),  From  May  to  Christmas  at  Thorne  Hill  (Gr.ffith  &  Farran)  5  0 

Thomas  (A.),  The  Modern  Housewife,  cr  Svo . (Ward  k  Lock)  2.6 

Westcott  (B.  F.),  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  8vo  . (Macmillan)  10  6 

Whiteway  (A.  It.),  Rules  of  the  Supremo  Court,  1883,  crSvo  (Si evens  &  Sons)  7/6 
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SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacle?  can  only  be  perfectly  aelju  ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  gla  ses,  togethe •  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  gener  «lly  employed  by  the  me  e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  an  I  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  re  illy  surprising.”  The  R  *v.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes:— “The  Spectacles  arc  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
join*  Spt ctaclos.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  li  ive  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  noev  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  'J  esi'imonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Linds  ly  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
l-sq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  O.  J.  olford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &o.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREEP,  W  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  duly  (Saturdays 
excepted),  fr<  m  teu  to  live.  Special  arrangements  are  m  ule  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  cn  Mr.  Laurane*.  Pamphlets — “Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAP3IDE;  22  FEN- 
CHURCH  STREET. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.J— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  traiuiug  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropies  1  agonuies,  of  which  the  mo-t  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
pity  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attendel  daTy.  Owiugtothegrowthof  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  he  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhij ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHKAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


1\TEWTON  HALL,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 

1.1  —POSITIVIST  SOCIETY.  —  COMMEMORA¬ 
TION  of  the  DEATH  of  COMTE.— On  WEDNESDAY, 
September  5th,  1883,  an  ADDRESS  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  BRIDGES,  at  5  p.m.  precisely.  The  Sunday 
Evening  Lectures  will  bo  resumed  on  Sunday, 
October  7th.  Admission  Free. 

EEV.  W.  TUCKWELL,  Examiner  in 

the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the 
‘Oxford  aud  Cambridge  School?  Examination  Board, 
late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master 
of  Taunton  College  School,  TAKES  a  FEW  BOY'S  as 
PUPILS.  Strict  testimonials  as  to  moral  character 
required. — Address,  Stockton  Reotory,  neay  Rugby, 

ELIZABBT  II ”  CO  L  L  E  G  E, 

GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

M~AL  VEEN  COLLEGE, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master — Rev.  0.  T.  ORUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
.Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SCALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


GR0SVEN0R  GALLERY  LIBRARY,  Limited,  135  NEW  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON. 


C  I  R  C  U  L  A  T  I  N  G  L  I  B  R  A  It  Y . 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Arrangements  have  keen  male  for  the  Carriage  of  Books  at  specially  low  rates. 
Country  Subscribers,  by  sending  a  minimum  deposit  of  5s  to  the  Librarian,  cau  have 
the  Cost  of  Carriage  TO  and  FROM  the  Subscriber’s  residence  Prepaid  in  Loudon.- 


Country  Subscriptions  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  a  Year,  for  the  Weekly  Exchange  of  FIVE  VOLUMES.  Boxes  lent  gratis. 

Town  Subscriptions  from 

ONE  GUINEA  a  Year,  for  Daily  Exchange  of  TWO  VOLUMES. 

£1  15s  Gd  a  Year,  for  THREE  VOLUMES,  and  Free  Delivery. 
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Eoyal  agricultural 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  tho  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9tli. 

JT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 


S' 


SESSION  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  with 
an  Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  Handheld  Jones, 
F.R.S.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science,  each 
of  the  value  of  £50,  will  be  offered  for  competition  on 
October  2ud,  and  following  days. 

The  School  buildings,  to  which  large  additions  have 
been  made,  especially  as  regards  the  laboratories  for 
the  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  on  October  1st ;  and  it  is  intended 
to  open  on  tho  same  day  a  “Students’  Cub  aud 
Refreshment  R.om,”  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Hospital,  in  the  building  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  open  Entrance  Scholarships, 
Class  Prizes,  and  usual  Appointments,  Scholarships 
will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  eud  of  each 
year,  open  to  all  pupils  of  the  Hospital.  These 
Scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  £20,  £25,  and  £30, 
for  the  first,  second,  aud  third  years,  respectively. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean, 
or  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  at  the  Hospital. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Doan  of  the  School. 
August  20tb,  1883. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  HYDE  PARK  CORNER, 
W. — The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on 
MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address 
by  W.  H.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4  p.m.  A 
Prospectus  of  the  School  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  personnl  application  between 
1  and  3  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at 
the  Hospital. 

THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 

MANCHESTER. 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the 
University  will  be  hell  at  the  OWENS  COLLEGE, 
on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  and  the  following  days. 
This  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who  havo 
Matriculated  (i.e.,  entered  their  Names  in  the 
Register  of  the  Owens  College  and  of  the  University). 

For  detailed  information  regarding  Courses  of 
Study,  Degrees,  &e.,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Registrar. 

_ A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

OWENS  COLLEGE,  VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1883-4. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  of  ARTS  and  LAW. 

II.  DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ENGI¬ 
NEERING. —  Candidates  for  admission  in  these 
Departments  mast  not  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
those  under  16  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Entrance 
Examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary 
Latin,  to  be  held  on  September  28th. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE  and 
SURGERY. — Students  are  required  before  entering 
to  have  passed  one  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations 
prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

The  SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I„  II.,  and 
III.  will  commence  on  October  2nd. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN  (223  Bruns¬ 
wick  Street). — The  Session  will  commence  on  October 
8th. 

V.  EVENING  CLASSES. — The  Session  will  com¬ 
mence  on  October  15ih.  Students  will  be  admitted 
on  Octobar  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  between  6.30  and 
a  p.m. 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  are  offered  for  Com¬ 
petition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sessionin  CLASSICS. 
GREEK  TESTAMENT,  MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 
and  HISTORY,  and  also  a  DAUNTE8EY  MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  value  £100. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  be 
obtained  at  Hr.  Cornish’s,  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 
and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on 
application. 

_ _ J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


B 


RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 


Peincipai.— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal.— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  a-,  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commenoe  on  FRIDAY 
September  21st.  ’ 

F.  W. MADDEN,  M.R.A.8., 
Secretary, 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master. — RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  aud  a  Modern  Side. 

Au  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terras,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 

Entrance  scholarships  — 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  value  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER  7th , 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. _ 

Mill  hill  school, 

MIDDLESEX,  N.W. 

School  REOPENS  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 
For  prospectus  and  all  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  Dr.  R.  F.  WEYMOUTH. 

OLLY  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD,  N.W. 


H 


Miss  NORTON  will  RE-OPEN  her  SCHOOL  on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  19th.  There  are  VACAN- 
CIES  for  TWO  or  THREE  PUPILS. _ 

THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. _ 

AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

•  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. _ 

G (IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the.  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
H  ghfield,  Mauningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


"jVfOIRA  COLLEGE  for  LADIES. 
JAJL  BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies* 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. _ 

ECONOMICAL  EDUCATION  for 


SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  at  SHORNE  COL¬ 
LEGE,  near  Winslow.  Terms  for  Young  Boys, 
th:rty  guineas  per  annum,  reduced  for  brothers, 
orphans,  &c.  Parental  reference  as  to  diet,  care, 
teaching,  and  geueral  efficiency  and  comfort. — Address 
Rev.  Dr.  JAMES. _ 

STONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  near 

Leicester. — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive 
BOYS  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to 
PREPARE  for  tbe  Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted 
by  experienced  Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The 
Classics  are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elementary 
Science.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Mellor.  School  REOPENS  for  the  WINTER 
TERM  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 


rS  KITES,  God  aiming  (formerly  a 
Charterhouse  Boarding-house). — C.  S.  JERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 


French  home  in  paris.— Mons. 

Le  Pasteur  and  Madame  Lalot  receives  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  as  Boarders  in  their  house,  125  Avenue- 
de  Villiers.  Terms,  £12  per  month,  instruction  in 
French  and  other  subjects  if  desired.  References 
permitted  to  Mrs.  Peel,  Leaton  Hall,  Stourbridge, 
aud  R.  L.  Chance,  Esq.,  Chad  Hill,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. — Address,  125  Avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris. 

QOUTH  KENSINGTON.— Mrs.  W.  R. 

kO  COLE  has  made  arrangements  for  RECEIVING 
RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  her  SCHOOL  and  AD- 
VANCED  CL  ASSES.—  Address,  1  Trebovir  Road.S.W. 

Gt  OWER  STREET  SCHOOL  for 

r  GIRLS. 

This  School  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  Sep¬ 
tember  27th.  Fees  from  3  to  5  guineas  a  term. 

Pupils  PREPARED  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  BOARDING-HOUSE  iu  connection  with  the 
School  will  be  OPENED  in  SEPTEMBER  at 
Hampstead.  Terms,  including  school  fees,  £75  and 
£85  per  annum. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  at  80 
Gower  Street,  W.C. 

Loughborough  girls” 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman — The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 
This  Endowed  School  gives  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  Education.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examination.  Fees,  £40  to  £44  per 
annum. 

For  Prospectus,  app^y  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS. 

BEN  RHYDDING,  YORKSHIRES 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. 

TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  1 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against; 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years’. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500, 000- 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  iujure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleanses 
from  Dandriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  Jls. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.’ 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LCNDON,  W. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


1  N  N  E  F  O  R  D  ’  S 
MAGNESIA. 


COCKS 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion., 
■whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms 
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KIRKES’  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tenth  Edition,  revised,  with  420  Illustrations,  post  870,  14s. 

KIRKES’  HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  W.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

The  Chapter  on  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Human  Body  has  been  in 
great  part  rewritten;  and  the  Text  has  been  much  altered  in  many  others, 
especially  the  Chapters  on  the  Blood,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Digestion,  and 
the  Nervous  System. 

About  60  New  Illustrations  have  been  added. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “PICCADILLY.” 

This  day  is  published,  Complete  in  Two  Volumes. 

ALTIORA  PETO. 

By  LAURENCE  OLEPHANT. 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  21s. 
ATHEN^UM,  August  25th. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful. . The  book  is  one  that  everybody  will  greedily  road 

and  greatly  admire . It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary  novelists* 

for  the  production  of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” 

PART  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  is  published  this  day. 


THE  HAMMOND  COMPANY  ELECTRICAL  ENGIN¬ 
EERING  COLLEGE,  2  RED  LION  SQUARE,  W.C. 
Principal— HUGH  ERAT  HARRISON,  B.Sc.,  (Loud.) 

Electrical  Engineer — FREDERICK  C.  PHILLIPS. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  at  the  Commencement 
of  the  NEXT  SESSION,  on  TUESDAY,  September  11th. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
110  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


LADIES’  SCHOOL  for  TRANSFER— High  Class.  Well 

situated  near  London.  Lady  with  capital  of  about  £1,000  required. 
Averagi  receipts,  £2,500;  profits,  after  all  the  expenses,  over  £600.  School  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  several  Entries  for  next  Term.  Good  introduction.— Apply, 
SECRETARY,  SCHOLASTIC,  CLERICAL,  and  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
Limited,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


READING 


CASES  for  the 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Q  A  S  E  S 


for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


May  he  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip  with  No  Plot  in  Particular.  By  A  Plain  Woman.  New  Edition 
complete  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  story  of  ‘  My  Trivial  Life  ’  is  a  genuine  book,  and  may  indeed  be 

esteemed  for  one  of  the  bitterest  and  cleverest  novels  produced  of  late  years.” _ 

Saturday  Review. 

“  It  is,  in  fact,  a  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who  observes  keenly  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sees  deeply  into  character.  Sho  has  the  power  of  presentin'*  real 
people.” — A  thence  um. 

“  A  book  really  cleverly  and  amusingly  written.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“  The  author  reminds  me  again  and  again  of  Jane  Austen.” — Truth. 

“  She  delights  the  intellect  by  a  continuous  succession  of  bright,  witty,  often, 
caustic  sketches  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  *  good  society.'. ..... Imagination 

wit,  and  the  power  of  mental  analysis  have  all  contributed  to  make ° A  Plain 
Woman’s’  story  a  remarkable  book.” — Scotsman. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

l'early.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6  0  16  3  0  8  2 


This  day  is  published. 

SANTO,  LUCIA,  and  CO.  in  AUSTRIA. 

By  Ella  Hunter,  Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Drive  from  Florence  to  Cherbourg.”’ 
With  Frontispiece  and  Map.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  “  MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid, 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 

No  washing-off.  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS. — The  September  Catalogue  of 

Valuable  Books  withdrawn  from  W.  H.  SMITH  and  SON’S  Subscription 
Library,  and  offered  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  is  NOW  READY,  aud  will  be 
forwarded,  post  free,  on  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  and  SON,  Library- 
Department,  186  Strand,  London. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R-  MEWBHRN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  axd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber- 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
ice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
ainimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
125.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts, 
’’he  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
ler  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
mstody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dm- 
lends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Sotes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
ipplication,  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPAN  Y’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
haying  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat, 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig, 

*«*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

•.*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 
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Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crovrn. 

IHE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  foe  SEPTEMBER. 

Russia  after  the  Coronation.  By  Stepniak. 

The  Work  of  Trade-Unions.  By  George  Howell. 
Poachers  and  Poaching.  By  James  Purves. 

The  Origin  of  Tithes.  By  the  Rev.  Edwiu  Hatch. 
Medusa.  By  H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 

The  Gods  of  Canaan.  By  Professor  Sayce. 

Last  Words  on  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Biel.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse. 

'The  Early  History  of  the  Family.  By  Andrew 
Lang. 

Colours  and  Cloths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Mrs. 
Haweis. 

Young  Serbia — 1883.  By  Edward  Jenldns. 
Contemporary  Records. — I.  New  Testament  Criti¬ 
cism.  By  Professor  Wace.—  II.  Poetry.  By  W.  P. 
Ker. — III.  Physical  Science.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor. 

New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludcate  Hill,  E.C. 

The  nineteenth  century, 

for  SEPTEMBER,  1883,  price  2s  6d. 

“  Senti,  senti,  anima  mia.”  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

Ireland  and  the  Empire.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Grey. 

The  Liberal  Idea  and  the  Colonies.  By  H.  0. 
Arnold-Forster. 

^Salmon  Fishing.  By  W.  Bromley-Davenport,  M.P. 
Clergymen  as  Head  Masters.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
The  ‘‘Life-Problem  of  Bengal.”  By  Ameer  Ali. 
The  Theatre  and  the  Mob.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  (joint,  author  of  ‘‘The  Silver  King”). 

The  Wish  to  Believe.  By  Wilfrid  Ward. 
Memories  of  Ischia.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell. 

Have  we  an  Army  ?  By  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Patrick  L. 
MacDougall,  K.C.M.G. 

Inequality  in  Punishment.  By  Lord  Justice  Fry. 
Republican  Prospects  in  France.  By  Mons. 
Joseph  Reinach. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co,  London. 

The  fortnightly  review, 

for  SEPTEMBER. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

Contents. 

Politics  in  the  Lebanon.  By  an  English  Resident. 
Yachting: — 1.  Cruising.  By  Sir  Thomas  Brassey, 
K.C.B.,  M.P.  2.  Racing.  By  Dixon  Kemp. 

Egypt  for  the  Egyptians.  By  the  Baron  de 
Malortie 

Modern  Dress.  By  Mrs.  Armytaee. 

A  Politician  in  Trouble.  By  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert. 

Twelve  Months  of  Travel.  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown. 
Forty  Years  in  the  Desert.  By  Ernest  Hart. 
Anglo-Indian  Complications  and  their  Cause. 
By  A.  P.  Sinnett. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  an  Ethical  Study.  By 
Henry  Nor  mm. 

The  Radical  Programme.— II.  Measures. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

.Stage  Decoration  :  a  Postscript.  By  John 
Hollingshead. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street, 
-Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

The  national  review, 

SEPTEMBER.  2s  6J. 

Contents. 

Have  we  a  Colonial  Policy?  By  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Art  of  Preaching.  By  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Are  we  Despoiling  India  ?— A  Rejoinder.  By 
John  Indigo. 

English  Art  in  1883.  By  Henry  Blackburn. 

The  New  Guinea  Question,  from  a  Colonial 
Point  of  View.  By  W.  Delisle  Hay. 

The  Development  of  Cricket.  By  Lord  Harris. 
The  Relation  of  Literature  and  Politics.  By 
Alfred  Austin. 

The  Municipality  of  London.  By  M.  E.  Harkness. 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mrs.  Garrick  :  a  Love 
Episode.  By  Edward  Ford. 

An  American  on  America.  By  Miss  Preston. 
Radicalism  and  the  Working-Classes.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock. 

Current  Politics.  By  the  Editoi's. 

London  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

Now  ready  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  3. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

SEPTEMBER. 

C0NTENT3. 

The  Reveevkd  John  Cheeky.  With  Illustrations 
by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

The  Fbehch  N.wspaper  Press.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  II. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “Vice  Versa.” 
Chap.  7.  In  the  Fog.  Chap.  8.  Bad  news.  Chap. 
9.  A  Turniug-poiut.  With  Illustrations  by  W. 
Ralston. 

The  Tryst. 

In  Suspense. 

The  Romance  of  Pauillatino.  With  Illustrations 
by  H.  Furniss. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Edited  by  Her.  SAMUEL  COX,  D.D. 

No  -v  ready,  for  September,  p.  ice  1J. 

rU  H  E  expositor, 

J.  Containing:  — 

Miracles. — The  Problem  Solved,,  By  Almoni 
Peloni. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah.  Chaps. 40-16.  The  Prologue. 

By  Rev.  A.  B.  Dividson,  D.D. 

Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State  :  The 
Nature  of  the  Heavenly  Blessedness.  By 
Rev.  G.  Matbesou,  D.D. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  :  Her 
Work  and  Sufferings.  By  Rev.  W.  Miilisan,  D  D. 
The  Route  of  the  Exodus.  By  A.  G.  Weld. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoushton,  27  Paternoster 
flow. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

SEPTEMBER,  1883.  No.  DCCCXV.  Price 

2a  6d. 

Contents. 

The  Canal  Dilemma  :  Our  True  Route  to  India. 
The  Millionaire. — Part  YI. 

The  Berkshire  Ridgeway. 

A  Polish  Love-Story. 

Summer  Sport  in  Nova  Zemla. 

Special  Report  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  Scheme. 
By  J.  P.  M. 

Letters  from  Galilee. — I. 

An  Italian  Officer  under  Napoleon. 

Failures. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. _ 

TI  M  E,  for  SEPTEMBER, 
NOW  PUBLISHING.  Price  6d. 

Contents. 

Continuation  of  the  Intensely  Interesting  Novels, 

A  BEAL  QUEEN, 

By  R.  E.  Frascilxon, 
and 

SILVERMEAD, 

By  JrAN  Middlemass. 

Also,  a  Paper  on  the  TOWER  of  LONDON. 
Sketches  of  Recent  Travel. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Metp.opolis  of  the  Fishing 
Trade. 

The  **  Times  ”  Daily  Weather  Chart  Explained. 
Dedications  by  Frank  Ives  Scudamore. 

A  Paper  on  Edgar.  Allan  Poe.  By  B.  Montgomerie 
Ranking,  &o. 

London :  Kelly  and  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

THE 

of  EDUCATION, 

A  Monthly  Record  and  Review. 

No.  170,  for  SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Notes  and  Recollections,  by  the  Hon.  L.  A. 
Tollej  ache;  Part  I.  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone — 
Dean  Stanley. 

2.  Education  of  Women  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  Crustacean  Period  of  Boyhood. 

4.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  America,  Port  II. 
5.  Poetry  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Annie  Matheson. 
6.  Correspondence: — The  Teaching  of  French  by 
Helen  Pooley ;  The  Teachers’  Guild  ;  Oxford 
Local  Lxaminations,  by  G.  E.  Baker,  &c. 

7.  Reviews: — Palmer  ’  “  Satires  of  Horace,”  Pages’ 
“  Odes  of  Horace,”  &c. 

8.  Occasional  Notes  Schools  and  Universities. 

9.  Translation  Prize  Competition. 

Price  Gd  ;  per  post,  7d. 

John  Walker  and  Co ,  95  Farringdon  Street, 
Londou. _ 

WARNINGS  of  a  WATER 

FAMINE.— See  the  BUILDER  (1.1,  by  post, 
4^d),j  Views  of  Uni-n  Assurance  Office,  Berlin; 
Brandcr  Library,  Hnntly;  St.  Matthew’s,  Kemp 
Town  ;  and  Humphreys’  Hall  Mansions  ;  Babylonian 
Architecture,  with  Pirn;  On  Cisterns,  with  Sketch; 
Progiessof  Bournemouth;  College  of  Architecture; 
Professional  Portraits,  &c. — 48  Catherine  Street,  and 
all  Newsmen. 


j 


OURNAL 


jgRYANT  AND 


E 


RYANT  AND 


JAY’S  ATCHKS. 


^/JULY’S  jyrATCHES. 


P  RYANT  AND  MAY’S 


\]  AY'S  j\/j~ATCHES. 


JgRAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE, 

a  OUPS,  PRESERVED  PRO  VISIONS 

O  and 


OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


pOTT. 


pSSENCE  of  BEEP,  BEEP  TEA, 


TURTLE  SODP,and  JEEEY,  andotlier 


1  PEOIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 
MAYFAIR,  W. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

pAMPLO  UGH’S  PYRETIC  SA  LINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  a*  d  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Adrian  Bright.  By  Mrs.  Caddy, 

Author  of  “  Aitist  and  Amateur,”  &c. 

Spire  Lisle’s  Bequest.  By 

Anne  Beale,  Author  of  “Fay  Arlington.” 

Bed  Biding-Hood.  By  Fanny 

E.  Millett  Notley,  Author  of  “Olive  Yarcoe.” 

A  Fallen  Foe.  By  Katharine 

King. 


Farmer  John 

Holmes. 


By  George 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 

MAPPiN  AND  WEBB’S 


OXFORD  ST. 
IV. 


CANTEENS. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C.,  LONDON. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy  . 

FOB,  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD:  — 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878, 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

Tliis  Sue  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 

UNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  air!  exportation. 
Quotations  on  applio.itiou  to  DUNYILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

j  Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbon  n  *,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  TARY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

Jj  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
1  article." — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

corn  A  'TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

ou  b  u  A  jp  „  gtrictly  pnre.-_w.  w.  stoddart, 

|  F.I.O.,  F.O.9..  Citv  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Diseases  of  the  Skin.— No  case  of 
disease  of  the  skin,  be  its  nature  what  it  may,  has 
failed  to  be  benefited  when  these  potent  remedies  have 
been  properly  applied.  In  scrofulous  and  seorbntic 
affections,  they  are  especially  serviceable.  Scurvy, 
eruptions,  and  glandular  swellings,  which  have 
resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment,  and  gradually 
become  worse  from  year  to  year,  have  been  completely 
cured  by  Holloway’s  cooling  Ointment  and  purifying 
Pills,  which  root  out  the  disease  from  the  blood  itself, 
and  leave  the  constitution  free  from  evi-ry  morbid 
taint.  Iu  the  nursery,  Holloway’s  Ointment  is 
simply  invaluable;  it  will  give  ease  in  sprains,  con¬ 
tusions,  burns,  scalds,  and  iufanti’e  eruptions,  and 
may  always  safely  be  applied  by  any  ordinary 
attendant. 

I7HIR  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 

_  I  have  recommended  Dr.  LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIO  WAFERS  as  a  very  excellent  medicine 
for  coughs,  colds,  and  all  disorders  of  the  chest 
and  lungs,  and  frequently  take  them  myself  for 
irritation  of  the  throat  and  occasional  coughing.” 
(Sigued),  W.  Ireland,  Chemist,  Egremont,  Cumber¬ 
land. — Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  instautly  lelieve  and 
rapidly  cure  asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  colds, 
shortne  s  of  breath,  pain3  in  the  ohest,  rheumatism 
— and  taste  pleisantly.  Sold  at  Is  I  id,  2s  9d,  4s  Gd* 
and  11s  per  box,  by  ail  Druggists. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the 

PENTATEUCH.  By  the  Rev.  R.  WhfelerBush, 
M.A.,  Rector  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall.  Crown 
8vo,  2s  6d,  cloth  boards. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  supply  the  reader  of  tint 
important  part  of  the  Bible  of  which  it  treats  with 
information  which  he  could  scarcely  obtain  except  by 
consulting  many  large  and  costly  works.  The  writer 
hopes  that  his  work  may  tend  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  answer  some  of  the  objections,  and  to 
solve  some  of  the  doubts  that  may  possibly  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  student  of  God's  Holy 
Word. 

ELECTRICITY  and  its  USES.  By 

James  Munro,  Esq.,  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 
With  numerous  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d, 
cloth  boards. 

A  popular  account  of  the  recent  adaptations  of 
electricity — the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light., 
electric  force,  curative  electricity,  &c.  It  is  written 
so  as  to  be  understood  without  any  prior  knowledge 
of  electrical  science  by  the  reader,  and  contains 
eighty  illustrations  of  electrical  apparat  s. 

CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE:  a  History 

of  the  London  Obelisk,  with  an  Exposition  of  the 
Hieroglyphics.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King,  Lecturer 
for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  2s  6d,  cloth  boards. 

This  volume  seeks  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  his¬ 
torical  assoc  at  ions  of  the  monument,  which  he  can 
visit,  if  he  cares  to  do  so,  and  by  its  aid  read  for  him¬ 
self  what  it  has  to  tell  us  of  the  men  an  l  deeds  of  a 
Ion g-di* tart  past.  It  also  seeks  to  stimulate  wi’er 
interest  and  research  into  all  that  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  can  tell  u?  in  confirmation  of  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible. 

AMONG  the  MONGOLS.  By  the  Rev. 

James  Gilmour,  M.A.  (of  Pekin).  With  Map 
and  numerous  Engravings  from  Photographs  and 
Native  Ske'ches.  8vo,  6s,  cloth  boards. 

“There  has  been,  if  our  experience  serves  us  at  al1, 
no  book  quite  like  this  sin-  e  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe;’  and 
•  Robinson  Crusoe'  is  not  better,  does  not  tell  a  story 
more  directly,  or  produce  moio  instantaneous  and 
final  conviction.  No  oue  who  begins  this  book  will 
leave  it  till  the  narrative  ends,  or  doubt  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  whether  he  knows  Defoe  or  not,  that  he  has 
been  enchained  by  something  separate  and  distinct  in 
literature,  something  almost  uncanny  in  the  way  it 
has  gripped  him,  and  made  him  see  for  ever  a  scene 
he  never  expected  to  see.” — Spectator . 

“A  really  remarkable  chronicle  of  travel  and 
adventure.” — Globe. 

ANTS  and  their  WAYS.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  Farran  White,  M.A  ,  Vicar  of  Stonebouse, 
Glouces'erehire.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  a  Complete  List  of  Genera  and  Species  of 
the  British  Ants,  os,  cloth  boards 

“A  volume  as  full  of  interesting  information  as  it 
is  pleasantly  written.  As  a  prize-book  for  science 
classes  at  schools,  it  has  few  equals.” — Globe. 

“  The  author  would  appear  to  have  given  much  time 
to  a  close  personal  study  of  the  h  tbits  and  specific 
differences  of  ants.” — Athenaeum. 

**  We  can  safely  promise  to  all  who  have  not  read  it 
that  a  great  treat  is  in  store  for  them  when  they  do.” 
— Standard . 


London  :  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Just  readv,  the  Second  Edition  of 

G10STWICK  and  HARRISON'S 

T  OUTLINES  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  10s, 
carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  New  Chapter  is 
added  on  the  Decennium  1873-1883,  and  in  addition  to 
the  Index  of  900  Names  of  Authors,  there  is  a  Second 
Index  of  the  Titles  of  Books  and  of  the  Topics  handled 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  price  3s  61,  cloth, 
post-free. 

OTUDY  and  STIMULANTS  :  a 

Series  of  124  Letters  and  Opinions  from  the 
mo.-t  Eminent  M*  n  of  the  Day  on  the  Btnefits  or 
Otherwise  cf  Intoxicants  and  Tobacco  upon  Them¬ 
selves. 

Manchester  :  Abel  Heywood  and  Son.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling  (Dost  free,  Is  Id). 

PHTHISIS  or  CONSUMPTION,  the 

Cause  and  Treatment  of.  By  H.  Armstrong 
Rawlins,  M.R  C.S.,  L.R  C.P.  Edin.,  L.S.A. 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treati-e  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Cnring  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Corn Mll  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quanti’ies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  oti  applicatidh  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Ready  this  day,  price  7s  6d,  a  THIRD  EDITION  of 

PROFESSOR  DRUMMOND’S 

NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 


The  Spectator  says :  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  suggestive  books  on 

religion  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  No  one  who  reads  the  papers  entitled 
‘  Biogenesis,’  ‘  Degeneration,’  ‘  Eternal  Life,’  and  ‘  Classification,’  to  say  nothing  of  the 
others  in  this  volume,  will  fail  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Drummond  a  new  and  a  powerful  teacher, 
impressive  both  from  the  scientific  calmness  and  accuracy  of  his  view  of  the  law,  and  from 
the  deep  religious  earnestness  with  which  he  traces  the  workings  of  the  law  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere.  We  would  most  strongly  commend  his  present  volume  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  wish  to  see  religious  cpiestions  treated  with  wide  knowledge  and  profound 
earnestness.” 


London :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.,  price  21s. 

THICKER  THAN  WATER. 

By  JAMES  PAYN, 

Author  of  “  Lost  Sir  Massingherd,”  &c. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

NEW  WORK  BY  BRET  HARTE. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  2s,  boards ;  or  2s  6d,  cloth. 

IN  THE  CARQXJINEZ  WOODS. 

By  BRET  HARTE, 

Author  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  &c. 

*„*  This  Work  is  Copyright. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Now  ready,  with  Frontispiece,  imp.  8vo,  10s  6d. 


THE  TURKISH  COMPASSIONATE  FUND: 

An  Account  of  its  Origin,  Working,  and  Results. 

Compiled  by  H.  MAINWARING  DUNSTAN. 

Edited  by  W.  BURDETT-COUTTS. 


REMINGTON  and  CO.,  134  New  Bond  Street. 


MXJDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

Muclies  Select  Library  provides  for  all  Subscribers  of  One 
Guinea  per  Annum  and  upwards  a  constant  succession  of  the  Best 
and  Newest  Books  in  every  Department  of  Literature. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  at  present  in  circulation 7 
and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly 
Reduced  Prices ,  are  Now  Ready ,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free 
on  application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

BRANCH  OFFICES— 281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST 


HANDBOOKS  FOB  TRAVELLERS. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Now  ready,  with  Map,  post  8vo,  103. 

HANDBOOK  for  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

Describing  the  History  and  Objects  of  Interest  of  each  Locality, 
as  well  as  the  Means  of  Access,  Hotels,  Lodgings.  Alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  in  One  Volume. 

“  A  trustworthy  account  of  every  town,  village,  and  place  of  importance,  with  all 
relating  to  them  of  arcb Ecological,  geological,  botanical,  or  geographical  interest. 
A  handier  book  of  reference  could  hardly  have  been  prepared.  We  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind.’* — Science  Gossip. 


LONDON. 

With  a  Clue  Map  and  Plans,  18mo,  3s  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  MODERN  LONDON ;  or, 

London  as  it  is.  A  Complete  Guide  for  Strangers  and  Visitors  ; 
giving  full  Descriptions  of  all  Places  and  Objects  of  Interest  in 
the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Railways,  Omni¬ 
buses,  &c. 

The  interesting  and  exact  descriptions  with  which  this  *  Handbook  ’  abounds. 
It  is  without  a  rival  for  truth,  intelligence,  aud  accuracy." — Times. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ENVIRONS  of  LONDON. 

An  Alphabetical  Account  of  every  Town  and  Village  within  20 
miles  round  the  Metropolis.  Giving  particulars  of  Railways, 
Hotels,  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular,  of  all 
Mr.  Murray’s  series  of  home  guide-books.  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  volumes  at 
any  point  without  finding  evidence  of  original  inquiry  and  independent  labour.” — 
Daily  News.  _ 


SCOTLAND. 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  post  8vo,  9s. 

HANDBOOK  for  SCOTLAND.  Including 

Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Stirling, 
Arran,  the  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine 
and  Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &c. 

“  Mr.  Murray's  *  Handbook  for  Scotland  '  is  to  be  recommended  warmly.  The 
arrangement  of  routes,  the  wayside  divergencies,  and  the  variety  of  schemes 
introduced  for  tours  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  are  all  that  can  be  expected.” 
— Builder.  _ 


IRELAND. 

With  Map,  post  8vo,  10s. 

HANDBOOK  for  IRELAND.  Including 

Dublin,  Belfast,  Donegal,  Galway,  Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Waterford,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Coast  of  Antrim,  Mayo, 
Galway,  &e. 

(<  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  and  more  picturesque  than  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  They  who  know  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  still  find  in 
Ireland  that  which  they  have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms  all  its  own. 
Thackeray  doubted  whether  there  is  in  a'l  the  earth  a  grander  view  than  that  over 
"Westport  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast  west  and  south  has  beauties  that 
many  a  travelled  Englishman  has  not  the  least  conception  of." — Times. 


PARIS. 

With  Map  and  Plans,  small  8vo,  3s  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  PARIS.  An  Alphabetical 

Description  of  the  most  Remarkable  Objects  in  the  French 
Capital,  and  the  way  to  see  them,  with  General  Advice  and 
Information  for  Travellers. 

"  This  is  really  a  good  handbook.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  portable,  and  yet 
tells  the  visitor  everything  he  really  wants  to  know.  The  general  plan  of  the 
book  is  alphabetical,  certainly  the  most  convenient  for  reference  and  the  most 
concise.  A  short  account  of  the  different  routes  from  London  is  prefixed  ;  and  a 
very  well  written  essay  on  hotels,  restaurants,  cabs,  French  money,  ca {is,  and 
reading-rooms.” — Spectator.  _ 


730  pp.,  16mo,  6s,  bound  in  red  leather. 

HANDBOOK  DICTIONAR  Y.— A 

PRACTICAL  and  CONVERSATIONAL  DICTIONARY  of  the 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN  LANGUAGES,  printed 
in  Parallel  Columns  for  the  Use  of  Travellers. 

A  small  oblong  volume,  most  convenient  for  HAND  or 
POCKET. 


16mo,  3s  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK.— Dialogues 

— Questions — Vocabularies.  In  English,  German,  French,  and 
Italian.  For  English  Travellers  Abroad. 

<f  The  compilers  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk  *  appear  to  have  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  actual  needs  of  travellers.  The  appearance  of  a  new  and  carefully 
revised  edition  is  one  of  many  severe  symptoms  of  the  return  of  the  tourist 
season." — Saturday  Review, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  287, 

SEPTEMBER.  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  “Why  "  and  the  “  How"  of  Land  Nationalisation.  By  Alfred  R. 
Wallace. 

Trouting  in  England  and  America. 

The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps.  31-33. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Vosges. 

TnE  Emperor  Julian’s  View  of  Christianity. 

On  a  Neglected  Book. 

Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Madame  Mohl. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  (Conclusion.) 

Review  of  the  Month. 


The  LAND  QUESTION. 

STATE  SOCIALISM  and  the  NATION  ALISA- 

TION  of  the  LAND.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.  Crown  8vo, 
sewed,  price  2d. 

***  Copies  for  Distribution  at  Special  Rates. 

CANON  WESTCOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EPISTLES  of  ST.  JOHN.  Tlie  Greek 

Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays,  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo, 
12s  Gd. 


NEW  BOOK  by  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  in  ENGLISH 

CHURCHES.  By  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Massachusetts.  Crown  8vo.  |  Ready  September  11th. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  CANDLE  of  the  LORD,  and  other 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston,  TX.S.  Crown  8vo,  63. 

“It  is  a  notable  volume  among  the  sermons  of  the  year.” — British  Quarterly 

Review. 


Now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Coloured  and  Plain,  after  Drawings  by 
R.  T.  Pritchett  and  other's,  and  a  Map,  royal  8vo,  25s. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE 

“WANDERE  Ft,”  R.Y.S. 

From  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  C.  and  S.  LAMBERT. 

Edited  by  GERALD  YOUNG. 

“A  book  which  almost,  if  not  quite,  equals ‘The  Voyage  of  the  “Sunbeam”’ 
in  interest." — Globe. 

“  There  is  much  which  is  interesting  and  amusing  in  the  volume  before  ns.” — 
John  Bull. 

“  Quite  a  book  to  read,  and  even  to  buy,  and  is  a  fit  companion  and  supplement 
to  ‘  The  Voyage  of  the  “  Sunbeam.”’  ” — Vanity  Fair. 


JUST  READY,  FIFTH  SERIES. 

CAMEOS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  5s  each  vol.  Vol.  I.  From  Rollo  to  Edward  II.  8vo,  5s.  Vol.  II. 
The  W<irs  in  France.  53.  Vol.  III.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses.  5s.  Vol.  IV. 
Reformation  Times.  5s.  Vol.  V.  England  and  Spain.  5s. 

Second  Edition,  revised. 

A  STUDY  of  SPINOZA.  By  James 

Martineatj,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Manchester  New  College,  London. 
With  a  Portrait.  Crown,  6s.  [Nrait  week. 

Now  ready,  PARTS  XVII.,  XVIII.,  7s. ;  Vol.  III.,  21s. 

DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC  and  MUSICIANS 

(A.D.  1450-1883).  By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.,  Director  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  8vo.  Parts  I.  to  XIV.,  3s  6d  each.  Parts  XV. 
and  XVI.,  7s ;  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  7s.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  21s  each. 

“As  a  complete  account  of  the  biographical  as  well  as  technical  materials 
relating  to  tbe  art  of  music  and  its  history,  Mr.  Grove’s  Dictionary  is  without 
precedent  in  England.” — Quarterly  Review. 

The  NATURE  of  POSITIVE  LAW.  By 

John  M.  Lightwood,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  12s  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

LIVY. — Book  I.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  Peter’s 
School,  York.  18 mo.  Is  6d. 

EUTROPIUS. — With  Notes,  Exercises,  and 

Vocabularies.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Dhfeield,  M. A.,  Assistant- 
Masters  at  Cranleigh  School.  18mo,  Is  6d. 


AGRICULTURAL  READING  BOOKS  for  the  NEW  CODE. 

PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICULTURE.— I.  The 

ALPHABET  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICULTURE.  6d— II.  FURTHER 
STEPS.  Is.— III.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  READINGS  for  the  THIRD 
STAGE.  Is.  By  Professor  Henry  Tanner,  M.  R.A.C.,  F.C.S.,  Examiner  in 
the  Principles  of  Agriculture  under  the  Government  Department  of  Science, 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  South  Kensington, 
London. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London,  W.C. 


London  :  Printed  by  John  Campbell,  of  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  18  Exeter  Street, 
Strand  j  and  Published  by  him  at  the  “  Spectator  "  Office,  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aforesaid,  Saturday,  September  1st,  1883. 
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r  Registered  for 
[.Transmission  Abroad. 


Price . 6d. 

By  Post,  6$d. 


The  Week  .  1141 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  broke  silence  on  Thursday  in  a 
speech  which  we  have  criticised  elsewhere,  but  of  which 
we  may  say  here  that  two-thirds  of  it  were  excellent,  and  the  other 
third  most  injudicious.  The  two-thirds  were  devoted  virtually 
to  the  condition  of  Parliament  and  our  relations  with  France,  and 
on  both  Lord  Hartiugton  was  most  wise.  As  regards  the  former, 
he  pointed  out  that  although  useful  legislation  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  it  had  been  only  accomplished  with  most  unnecessary 
friction,  labour,  and  wear-and-tear,  and  that  most  of  it  was  of 
a  non-political  kind.  Political  legislation  would  “  sooner  or 
later  ”  be  inevitable,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Closure 
would  be  tested,  and  that  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
character  of  the  House  which  has  absorbed  all  governing  power 
would  be  most  strongly  felt.  Upon  this  subject  Lord  Harting- 
ton  evidently  spoke  from  the  most  fervid  and  immovable  con¬ 
viction.  He  recurred  to  it  again  and  again,  and  adjured  his 
audience  to  press  it  upon  their  representatives.  He  then  turned 
to  the  relations  of  this  country  and  France,  and  acknowledged 
in  eloquent  terms  the  immenso  difficulty  which  French  states¬ 
men,  with  so  many  troubles  pressing  on  them,  feel  “  in  arriving 
at  a  calm  and  temperate  settlement  ”  of  troubles  such  as  have 
arisen  in  Madagascar.  Nevertheless,  he  intimated  such  troubles 
exist,  and  are  not  terminated  by  Mr.  Shaw’s  release.  They  are, 
too,  of  some  moment,  for  though  he  called  them  “  unim¬ 
portant,”  he  congratulated  himself  and  his  hearers  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  sitting  to  embarrass  their  settlement. 

It  wa3  on  Egypt  that  Lord  Hartington,  as  usual,  went 
wrong.  We  hardly  understand  the  provocation  which  induced 
him  once  more  to  suggest  a  date  for  the  evacuation,  hut  he  did 
it.  We  have  quoted  his  words  elsewhere,  but  the  drift  of  them 
was  that  our  mission  in  Egypt  was  only  to  restore  good  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  mechanism  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  that 
the  Khedive  could,  if  he  were  wise,  enable  the  British  either  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  or  greatly  to  reduce  the  occupying  force, 
before  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  As  it  is  certain  that  the 
Khedive  neither  will  nor  can  remedy  the  main  evils  of  his 
country  by  that  time,  the  object  of  this  statement  is  doubtful, 
hut  it  will  he  understood  on  the  Continent  and  in  Egypt  itself 
to  mean  that  by  February  her  Majesty’s  Government  wish  the 
occupation  to  cease,  and  intend  that  it  should.  That  conviction 
must  paralyse  everybody  engaged  in  the  work,  from  the  Khedive, 
whose  throne  will  be  in  danger,  to  the  Europeans,  who  will  fear 
for  their  lives,  and  the  Ministers,  who  will  see  no  good  in  con¬ 
ciliating  temporary  sojourners  in  the  land.  Station-masters 
might  as  well  offer  to  obey  passengers  by  the  express.  Verily, 
the  East  will  this  time  have  an  excuse  for  its  most  permanent  sen¬ 
timent,  “  the  patient, deep  disdain  ”  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  sings. 

The  Comte  de  Chamhord  was  buried  at  Goritz  on  Monday, 
amid  a  crowd  of  French  Legitimists,  numbering,  it  is  said, 
2,000.  The  Comte  de  Paris  was,  however,  not  there,  nor  any  of 
his  family.  The  Comtesse  de  Chamhord,  a  childless  woman  of 


high  Conservative  ideas,  has  all  her  life  hated  the  Orleans 
family,  at  once  as  her  husband  s  heirs  and  his  rivals,  and  she 
resolved  to  give  an  open  proof  of  her  feeling.  She  signified 
that  she  could  not  allow  the  Comte  to  he  chief  mourner  at 
the  funeral.  This  meant,  according  to  Courtly  etiquette, 
that  she  would  not  recognise  him  as  King— for  a  King 
must  go  first  at  tfie  funeral  of  oue  of  his  own  House — and 
iu  this  sense  the  Comte  de  Paris  understood  it.  He  at 
once  refused  to  attend,  and,  decliniug  an  offer  made  by  some 
leading  Legitimists  to  secure  him  the  first  place  by  force,  set  off 
for  Gmiinden.  The  Legitimist  nobles  did  not  follow  him,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  they  deserted  him,  hut  this  is 
not  the  case.  They  owed  respect  to  their  late  chief,  who  was  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  ill-advised,  if  natural  act  of  his 
widow. 

There  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  the  body  of  the  French  Legi¬ 
timist  party,  now  consisting  of  a  few  thousand  gentlemen,  three- 
fourths  of  the  Clergy,  and  perhaps  half  of  the  Breton  peasantry, 
regard  the  Comte  de  Paris  as  King.  Those  present  at  the 
funeral,  though  forbidden  by  the  Austrian  authorities  to  make 
any  demonstration— not,  we  imagine,  out  of  fear  of  France,  hut 
fear  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  distrusts  the  French  Royal  family 
— signed  a  declaration  accepting  him  as  “  Head  of  the  House  of 
France,”  a  convenient  euphemism  for  “  King.”  None  of  the 
Royalist  papers  reject  him,  though  the  Univers  waits  to  know 
his  sentiments  about  the  Church  ;  and  still  less  does  any  one 
acknowledge  the  only  possible  rival,  Don  Carlos,  now  “  eldest  ”  of 
all  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  He  is  regarded  as  a  foreigner 
and  his  claim  as  a  piece  of  arrogance  without  historic  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  Comte  de  Paris,  it  is  said,  fully  regards  himself 
as  King  of  France,  and,  indeed,  when  complaining,  in  private 
conversation,  of  the  insult  passed  on  him  at  Frohsdorf,  called 
himself  so,  hut  he  is  most  anxious  to  avoid  demonstrations 
which  would  give  the  Ministry  a  pretext  for  expelling  him  from 
France.  He  desires  to  remain  tranquilly  at  Eu,  his  favourite 
seat,  and  not  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Austria  or  England 
holding  an  unreal  Court,  with  his  son,  perhaps,  to  succeed  him 
in  his  exile. 

The  French  Government  will  probably  leave  “  Philip  VII.” 
alone,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  Chamber  will.  A  strong  anti¬ 
pathy  exists  there  to  the  Orleanists  and  their  social  pretensions, 
and  a  deep-seated  fear  of  the  Army.  It  will  he  argued  that  all 
countries  expel  Pretenders,  that  “  the  King  ”  in  France  will  be  a 
focus  of  discontent,  and  that  so  long  as  lie  is  there,  the  Army 
might  at  any  moment  proclaim  him.  Charles  II.  of  England, 
Louis  XVIII.,  Napoleon  I.,  Napoleon  III.,  all  came  hack  to 
thrones  from  exile,  and  one  would  think  it  an  advantage  to  keep 
a  Pretender  within  reach  of  a  policeman,  but  the  Republican 
majority  will  not  think  so.  They  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
malaise  of  perpetually  expecting  a  military  plot  with  its  centre  at 
Eu,  and  will  prefer  the  imputation  of  violence.  M.  Ferry,  it  is 
evident,  thinks  the  Chamber  will  not  he  tranquil,  and  we 
fully  expect  to  hear  of  a  formal  demand  for  the  expulsion 
of  “  the  King.”  Whether  the  Orleans  family  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  is  more  doubtful.  The  Comte  de  Paris  was  allowed  to 
remain  when  he  was  heir  to  the  Comte  de  Chamhord,  and  it  will 
he  hard  to  expel  his  kinsfolk  because  he  has  become  head  of  his 
house.  The  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  may,  how¬ 
ever,  make  the  majority  illogical,  as  well  as  unjust. 

The  danger  of  a  war  between  France  and  China  has  greatly 
increased.  The  attack  on  Hue,  made  without  orders,  followed  by 
the  new  treaty  extorted  from  the  King,  has  given  new  power 
to  the  war  party  at  Pekin.  In  that  treaty  the  King  is  made  to 
concede  the  sole  protectorate  over  Anam  to  the  French,  who 
are,  moreover,  permitted  permanently  to  occupy  Tonquin. 
The  Chinese  are  touchy  about  the  protectorate,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  not  to  hear  the  French  in  Tonquin  within 
reach  of  the  disaffected  province  of  Yunnan.  The  Court  of 
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Pekiu  have,  therefore,  ordered  15,000  regulars  to  the  Tonquin 
border,  who,  as  the  Governor-General  of  South  China  remarked 
on  Wednesday  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  “  desert  ’ 
in  great  numbers  to  join  the  Touquinese  or  Black  Flag  army. 
They  have  also  ordered  their  Fleet,  sixty  vessels  in  all,  to  Tonquin 
waters,  have  collected  large  supplies  of  munitions  at  Shanghai — 
these  are  purchased  in  San  Francisco  — and  have,  finally,  given 
such  a  cue  to  their  Ambassadors  and  principal  Governors  that 
they  all  say  the  Franco-Anamite  Treaty  means  war.  All  this 
may  he  bounce,  but  it  looks  very  like  earnest,  and  the  Chinese 
mob  thinks  so,  and  is  getting  furious. 

On  the  other  side,  the  French  Ministers  show  no  signs  of 
retreating.  They  have  ordered  Admiral  Meyer  and  the  Fleet 
in  Chinese  waters  to  go  up  to  Canton  as  a  naval  demonstration, 
apparently  as  evidence  that  they  are  in  earnest.  They  have 
despatched  1,000  men  to  Tonquin,  and  are  collecting  from  the 
Marines,  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  the  forces  in  Algeria,  4,000 
more  to  be  sent  to  the  same  destination.  They  profess  still  to 
disbelieve  that  China  will  fight,  and  perhaps  regard  the  whole 
affair  as  a  game  of  brag.  They  are,  in  fact,  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  war,  if  China  resists,  by  every  day’s  proceedings;  and  if 
the  issue  depended  solely  on  them,  hostilities  could  not  he 
avoided.  Fortunately,  Lord  Grauville,  who  does  not  want 
endless  trouble  with  a  blockade  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  is  holding 
back  China,  and  the  French  people  remain,  as  the  Americans  say, 
“  to  be  heard  from.”  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
will  permit  the  Government  to  drag  them  into  a  considerable 
war  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  order  to  seize  Tonquin, 
when  they  can  have  the  rest  of  Anam  without  war. 

Lord  Derby  on  Thursday  made  a  very  sensible  and  in  one 
way  hold  speech,  at  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agri¬ 
cultural  Show.  He  doubted  if  there  was  much  reality  in 
the  cry  for  peasant  -  proprietary,  for  if  there  -were,  com¬ 
panies  could  easily  buy  large  estates  and  sell  them  to  the 
smaller  applicants.  He  thought,  however,  that  security  for 
tenants  was  only  just,  though  he  doubted  the  expediency 
of  going  much  further  than  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 
If  the  Irish  system  were  adopted,  the  landlord  would 
become  a  rent-chargeholder,  and  would  spend  nothing  on  the 
improvement  of  his  property,  which  in  England  would  he  a 
great  loss  to  agriculture.  Still,  “if  farmers,  as  a  body,  were  to 
ask  for  fixity  of  tenure,  he  believed  they  would  get  it,  be¬ 
cause  no  power  could  resist  them hut  he  did  not  think 
the  farmers  really  desired  it.  Many  Peers,  we  suspect, 
will  consider  Lord  Derby’s  admission  injudicious  ;  but  it  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  resist  such  a  demand,  with  all  the  County  Mem¬ 
bers  voting  for  it,  all  the  Irish  Members,  and  at  least  half  the 
Members  for  great  towns.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  to  he  made. 
The  English  farmer  does  not  want  to  tie  his  son  to  the  soil,  or 
to  deprive  himself  of  the  chance  of  trying  a  new  farm,  or  to  he 
compelled  to  hold  on  through  such  a  cycle  of  bad  harvests  as 
the  one  just  ended. 

Trince  Bismarck  lias  given  France  a  third,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a  final  lecture.  In  an  article  of  the  4-th  iDst.  in  the 
North-German  Gazette,  obviously  inspired,  France  is  informed 
that  the  reason  of  German  hostility  is  solely  the  French  refusal 
to  consider  the  Treaty  ceding  Alsace-Lorraine  as  of  perpetual 
obligation.  “  We  only  demand  of  France  unreserved  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  things  now  created  by  the  justice  of  history 
and  by  treaties,  in  order  to  he  able  to  continue  on  a  permanent 
footing  of  friendly  relations  with  her.”  Germany  will  adhere  to 
the  existing  arrangement,  “  to  the  last  man.”  For  the  rest, 
“  wheresoever  the  French  nation  may  cast  its  eyes  in  order  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  it  will  never  he  met  by 
German  rivalry  and,  indeed,  French  foreign  policy  has  already 
since  the  peace  obtained  results  which  may  flatter  the  pride  of 
France,  “  as  well  as  gratify  those  who  have  her  material  interests 
at  heart.”  “  Why  cannot  everybody  keep  the  Tenth  Com¬ 
mandment,”  said  the  millionaire,  after  dinner,  “as  I  do?” 
Prince  Bismarck,  indeed,  goes  farther  than  the  million¬ 
aire,  for  he  tells  his  adversary, — “  I  am  content ;  therefore 
covet  anything  you  please  anywhere,  provided  it  is  not  mine. 
Covetousness  of  my  property  leads  to  chaos  and  universal 
war.”  The  Prince  has  played  many  roles  in  his  time,  but  we 
should  not  have  fancied  that  the  part  of  Pecksniff  would  have 
attracted  him  at  all. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  discovered,  as  we  expected,  that 
discontent  in  Croatia  is  serious,  but  has  for  the  present  sided 


with  the  Magyars.  He  has  sent  hack  Tisza,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Premier,  to  Pestli,  with  assurances  of  his  full’ 
confidence,  and  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Slavonian 
Bau  of  Croatia.  lie  is  not  to  he  replaced  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  In  his  stead,  General  Rambei-g  has  been  appointed 
Boyal  Commissioner,  with  virtually  unlimited  powers,  and 
especial  orders  to  restore  the  Hungarian  arms  which  were 
pulled  down  in  Agram.  The  General  will  restore  order,  of 
course,  in  the  capital ;  but  military  force  is  sorely  taxed  to  cope 
with  an  agrarian  movement,  and  the  Croatian  riots  are  in  great 
part  agrarian.  The  peasantry  in  large  bodies  are  attacking  the 
landlords,  aud  plundering  their  houses.  This  discontent  of  the 
peasantry  is  showing  itself  all  over  Hungary,  and  is  a  rebellion 
against  wretchedness,  intensified  by  a  feeling  that  the  better- 
classes  are  of  a  different  race  and  language.  In  the  most 
serious  outbreak  of  the  kind  which  the  Emperor  has  had 
to  face— that  of  the  Gallician  peasants  in  1848 — the  Govern¬ 
ment  went  with  the  masses  ;  but  they  fear  the  Hungarians,  who 
are  very  determined,  who  possess  a  militia,  and  who  might 
make  common  cause  with  the  Germans  against  the  dreaded 
Slavs. _ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Battersea 
Kadical  Association,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Government 
have  decided  to  separate  the  County  Franchise  Bill  from  the 
Redistribution  Bill.  Fie  says  : — “  I  have  always  assumed  that 
the  first  step  iu  the  direction  of  reform  would  be  the  assimilation 
of  the  borough  and  county  franchise.  Public  opinion  must 
ripen  considerably  before  it  would  be  possible  for  any  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  further,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  franchise 
question  must  of  necessity  be  postponed  until  there  is  evidence 
of  a  sufficient  general  agreement  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
that  the  wisest  course  for  all  reformers  at  this  moment 
is  to  unite  on  -what  is  immediately  practicable.”  We 
have  always  maintained  that  this  would  be  the  wiser  course,, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  Lords  insisting  that  they  will  not 
pass  a  Franchise  Bill  unaccompanied  by  Redistribution.  More¬ 
over,  the  rural  population  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  Re¬ 
distribution  Bill,  which  might  easily  he  so  drawn  as  to  involve 
a  practical  revolution. 

The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  has  issued  a  Manifesto,  confessing- 
virtually  that  his  assumption  of  absolute  power  was  a  mistake,, 
and  convoking  a  grand  National  Assembly  to  consider  a  new 
Constitution,  which  will  be  submitted  by  a  Commission.  He 
has  also  recalled  M.  Zankoff,  the  Liberal  leader,  exiled  two 
years  ago.  Two  explanations  are  offered  of  this  change  of 
policy.  According  to  one,  the  Russian  Government  has  forced 
it  upon  the  Prince ;  and  according  to  another,  he  has  been 
driven  into  it  by  anger  at  the  interference  and  despotism  of  the 
Russian  Government.  The  latter  is,  prima  facie,  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  explanation  ;  but  the  other  is  conceivable,  if,  as  we  suspect. 
Prince  Alexander  is  favourable  to  the  Austro-German  alliance. 
In  that  case,  the  Russian  Government,  relying  on  Slavonic 
feeling,  would  prefer  a  Constitution,  which  would  enable  the 
Assembly  to  tie  the  Prince’s  hands.  The  struggle  between- 
Austria  and  R  ussia  in  the  little  Courts  of  the  Balkan  is  becoming 
exceedingly  keen,  the  States  being  still  unwilling  to  form  a 
federal  alliance  which  would  enable  them  to  defy  external  inter¬ 
ference. 

For  once,  the  first  account  of  a  calamity  proves  to  be  below 
the  truth.  Iu  spite  of  some  contradictory  statements  and  some 
possible  exaggerations,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  convulsion  in 
the  Straits  of  Suuda,  which  on  August  25th  and  some  follow¬ 
ing  days  alarmed  western  Java  and  eastern  Sumatra,  was  of 
historic  magnitude.  Sixteen  volcanic  cones  rose  in  the  Straits 
themselves,  making  all  charts  useless  and  navigation  danger¬ 
ous  ;  the  volcanoes,  suddenly  become  active,  threw  stones  so  vast 
that  they  destroyed  the  great  temple  of  Boro  Buddha  (Great 
Buddha),  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  built  when  priests 
from  India  were  ruling  Java ;  and  the  tidal  waves 
rolled  over  entire  districts.  Even  if  we  distrust  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  detailed  telegram  from  New  York  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Daily  News  of  Monday — and  its  geography 
is  certainly  vague — the  official  accounts  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  both  in  Sumatra  and  Java  entire  districts  have- 
been  submerged,  and  that  the  lo3S  of  life  probably  exceeds 
100,000.  Indeed,  matters  may  be  even  worse,  for  the  Governor- 
General  has  telegraphed  that  from  some  of  the  districts  affected, 
Lampong  in  particular,  he  can  obtain  no  information,  and  a 
survey  must  he  made  before  the  entire  extent  of  the  catastrophe 
can  be  realised.  It  is  supposed  as  yet  that  among  the  dead  are 
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'800  European?,  chiefly  soldiers,  quarry  overseers,  and  minor 
officials  ;  but  there  may  have  been  sailing  ships  in  the  Straits 
at  the  time. 

The  news  from  Zululaud  is  not  pleasant  reading,  hut  we  do 
not  know  that  it  directly  concerns  us.  Cetewayo,  furious  with 
defeat,  and  perhaps  with  the  British  for  giving  him  had  advice, 
is  rallying  his  party  within  the  Reserves,  and  has  compelled 
the  Government  of  hiatal  to  send  a  few  hundred  men  to  the 
Reserves  to  watch  him,  and  prevent  his  making  the  Reserves 
a  hase  of  invasion.  He  has  heen  joined  by  considerable  numbers 
of  Zulus,  the  chiefs  opposed  to  him  have  collected  their  men 
and  are  marching  on  him,  aud  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few  days 
we  shall  hear  of  a  final  and  most  sanguinary  battle.  The 
loss  of  life  will  be  terrible,  but  the  British  cannot  stop  it, 
and  if  from  the  battle  some  one  party  emerges  completely 
victorious,  there  may  be  order  again.  Of  course,  on  the 
spot  the  whole  affair  is  ascribed  to  the  release  of  Cetewayo, 
but  before  he  was  released  the  chiefs  had  commenced  to  fight 
among  themselves.  Our  mistake  was  not  in  restoring  him,  but 
in  restoring  him  without  his  full  power  and  his  whole  territory, 
and  a  formal  recognition  of  him  as  the  supreme  Chief.  Even 
in  Zululaud,  any  authority,  however  despotic,  is  preferable  to 
anarchy. 

The  election  for  Rutland  ended  on  Friday  week  in  a  crushing 
defeat  for  the  Liberals.  The  couuty  is  very  small,  and  purely 
agricultural,  while  most  of  its  landlords  are  Conservative; 
but  there  has  been  no  contest  for  forty  years,  the 
registration  has  been  neglected,  and  it  was  fancied  that 
much  Liberalism  might  be  latent.  Mr.  Davenport  Handley, 

•  a  popular  landlord,  was,  therefore,  put  forward  by  the  Liberals, 
and  approved  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  a 
thorough-going  Tory,  being  the  Conservative  candidate.  Mr. 
Handley,  however,  received  only  194  out  of  1,054  votes, — that 
is,  he  was  beaten  by  four  to  one.  It  is  asserted,  as  usual,  that 
the  farmers  were  coerced,  that  the  agents  went  round  among 
..them,  and  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  ballot ;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  fear,  that  they  remain  Tory.  If  the  Liberals  can  convince 
them  of  Liberalism,  the  landlords  will  be  as  powerless  as  they 
are  in  the  Scotch  counties. 

The  Spaniards  appear  to  be  convinced  that  the  recent 
emeute  in  Spain,  which  was  put  down  so  easily  that  the 
King  has  now  left  his  dominions  for  Vienna,  was  fomented 
by  the  French  Republicans.  They,  it  is  said,  found  the 
money  which  induced  the  regiments  to  revolt,  and  used  S. 
.  Zorrilla  as  their  instrument.  The  story  is  stoutly  denied,  but 
both  in  Italy  and  Spain  the  French  Republicans  have  now  a 
double  motive  for  overthrowing  the  Government.  King  Hum¬ 
bert  has  joined  the  German  alliance,  and  King  Alfonso  will, 
it  is  believed,  accede  to  it  before  his  return.  France  wili  then 
'be  surrounded,  and,  as  it  were,  strangled,  by  enemies  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  attack,  each  link  in  the  chain  protecting  the  other. 
The  only  method  of  breaking  the  chain  is  to  upset  the  Monarchy 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  the  French  Republicans,  therefore,  feel 
that  not  only  their  cause,  but  that  of  their  country,  is  forwarded 
by  intrigue. 

The  Chancellors  of  Berlin  and  Austria  have  met  by  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Salzburg,  and  have  held  long  conversations,  extending 
over  parts  of  three  days.  All  kinds  of  rumours  are  therefore 
spread,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  chances  of  a  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  possible  need  of  combined  action  against  France, 
have  been  the  subjects  of  discussion.  There  is  no  need,  how¬ 
ever,  of  any  such  violent  hypothesis.  The  allied  Powers  touch 
•almost  every  State  in  Europe,  and  their  attitude  towards  each 
must  involve  an  occasional  necessity  for  counsel.  The  affairs 
of  Austria  in  the  Balkan  alone  are  of  endless  complexity.  She 
is  struggling  with  Russia  in  Servia,  Roumania,  Montenegro, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  ;  all  those  States  are  forming  new  combi¬ 
nations,  some  of  them  cemented  by  marriages,  and  she  can  take 
no  step  without  the  consent  of  Germany.  Then  there  is  the 
reported  Spanish  offer  to  join  the  alliance  to  be  considered, 
:and  considered  carefully,  for  if  it  is  accepted,  the  Spanish  Repub¬ 
licans  will  ally  themselves  more  closely  with  France.  And 
further,  Roumania  has  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance. 
There  is  ample  material  for  discussion,  without  imagining  that 
Prince  Bismarck  sees  war  either  with  France  or  Russia  in  the 
near  distance.  _ 

Marwood,  the  hangman,  is  dead  of  pneumonia,  and  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  the  occurrence  has  been  treated 


as  an  event  of  public  importance.  The  Times  placed  a 
notice  of  him  in  its  obituary,  supposed  to  be  reserved  to 
eminent  persons,  and  the  papers,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
have  been  full  of  accounts  of  him,  of  his  kindliness,  his 
homeliness,  his  skill  in  the  management  of  the  long  drop,  and 
his  industry  in  his  trade  of  cobbler.  We  are  told  that  he  took 
to  the  work  voluntarily,  that  he  was  very  proud  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  constantly  talked  about  it,  and  that  he  intended  to 
open  a  museum  above  his  shop,  containing  all  the  ropes  and 
relics  he  had  collected  at  various  executions.  All  this  is  highly 
morbid  and  discreditable.  There  must  be  a  public  hangman, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might  be  a  decent  man  ;  but  the 
reasons  which  make  it  expedient  that  executions  should  be  pri¬ 
vate  make  it  also  expedient  that  the  operator  should  be  forgotten. 
Grave-worms  are  God's  creatures,  aud  blameless ;  but  their 
biographies  are  not  for  print. 

Nothing  can  be  more  right  than  the  advice  that  Englishmen 
should  take  a  warmer  iuterest  in  the  West  Indian  "islands. 
They  are  among  our  oldest  possessions,  they  are  perplexed 
with  many  problems,  and  they  ask  for  an  attention  they 
do  not  receive.  One  argument,  however,  recently  pressed 
for  attending  to  them  is  utterly  false.  We  have,  it  is  said, 
a  special  responsibility  to  West  Indian  Negroes,  because 
in  our  unwise  Liberalism  we  gave  them  emancipation.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  because  we  relieved  the  Catholics  of  the 
penal  laws  we  owe  a  special  responsibility  to  Romanists.  Emanci¬ 
pation  is  not  a  gift,  but  the  cessation  of  a  crime.  The  State 
authorised  certain  noblemen  aud  gentlemen  to  rob  the  West 
Indian  labourers  of  their  wages,  to  sell  their  services,  and 
to  whip  them  at  discretion.  Then  it  ceased  to  authorise 
those  crimes.  That  we  are  specially  responsible  to  the  negroes 
because,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  we  degraded,  and 
plundered,  and  terrified  them,  till  the  race  has  even  yet  not 
regained  its  morale,  may  be  true;  but  to  say  that  we  are 
responsible  for  ceasing  to  do  those  things,  is  to  adopt  Hebridean 
morality,  in  lieu  of  Christian.  In  those  islands,  they  had  once 
an  idea  that  if  a  man  saved  another  from  drowning,  he  was 
bound  to  maintain  him  all  his  life.  He  had  given  life,  and  life 
must  be  sustained. 

The  Standard,  of  Friday,  has  an  amusing  account  of  the  kea, 
a  variety  of  green  parrot  in  New  Zealand,  which  has  lately  been 
placed  under  ban  by  the  Legislature.  Anybody  is  to  have  a 
shilling  who  kills  a  kea.  It  appears  that  the  bird,  which  is 
naturally  graminivorous,  a  few  years  ago,  during  a  severe 
winter,  found  it  impossible  to  procure  food,  and  haunted  the 
carcase  butchers’  sheds  to  eat  bits  of  mutton.  It  approved 
the  mutton,  though  mutton  is  not  indigenous  to  New 
Zealand,  while  the  kea  -is,  and  presently  discovered, 
whether  by  inductive  ratiocination  or  experience,  that  sheep 
were  made  of  it.  So  it  attacked  the  sheep.  Flocks  of  keas 
visit  the  folds  at  night,  settle  on  the  sheeji,  whose  wool 
gives  a  bird  a  fine  purchase,  and  peck  and  peck  till  they  reach 
the  kidney  fat,  which  they  eat,  while  the  poor  sheep  dies  in 
agony.  English  dogs  also,  when  they  take  to  sheep-eating, 
always  gorge  themselves  with  the  kidney  fat,  often  neglecting 
the  flesh,  aud  killing  sheep  after  sheep  for  their  dainty.  The 
shepherds  iu  New  Zealand  sometimes  lose  a  sheep  a  night,  and 
the  kea  is  declared  to  be  as  costly  a  pest  as  the  rabbit.  We 
should  have  imagined  a  little  tar  would  have  protected  the 
sheep ;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  the  beast  when  he  feels  the 
bird’s  claws  does  not  roll?  Would  a  breed  of  sheep  which  had 
learned  to  roll  because  of  the  kea  survive  all  other  sheep  ?  It 
ought,  on  the  Darwinian  theory. 

We  confess  with  pleasure  that  we  have  been  taken  in  by  Mr. 
Healy  and  the  Western  Mail,  and  that  no  Liberal  paper  has 
published  the  rabid  nonsense  about  the  Ministry  which  we 
quoted  last  week  from  the  Gloucester  Journal.  All  the  stuff  about 
“  the  hateful  and  atrocious  Gladstone,  whom  ’twere  flattery  to 
call  a  rascal,”  appeared,  it  is  true,  in  its  columns  and  in  a  leader, 
but  in  a  form  which  showed  clearly  enough  the  writer’s  inten¬ 
tion.  This  was  to  satirise  by  exaggeration  the  senseless  abuse 
in  which  so  many  Tories  occasionally  indulge,  and  to  suggest 
that  if  such  be  the  Government,  what  must  the  people  be  ?  The 
writer  has  been  a  little  run  away  with  by  his  own  joke ;  but 
nobody  who  read  his  article  as  a  whole  could  doubt  that  it  was 
written  with  a  sincerely  Liberal  intention,  and  by  one  who  thought 
the  Tory  prophecies  of  woe  more  than  ridiculous. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  100  to  1004. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

HE  Heir- Apparent,  while  in  his  father’s  dominions  and 
with  the  King  still  living,  rarely  says  much  aloud.  He 
does  not  want  to  embarrass,  he  does  not  want  to  be  snubbed, 
and  he  does  not  want  to  reveal  himself  prematurely.  He  is 
quite  aware  of  the  fact,  which  all  outsiders  forget,  that  on 
ascending  the  throne  he  will  accept  a  new  set  of  conditions, 
which  will  profoundly  modify  some  of  his  convictions,  and  all 
his  notions  of  what  is  practicable.  He  will  occupy,  to  begin 
with,  a  new  position  towards  all  men  and  towards  history,  and 
will  be  bound  by  a  new  set  of  responsibilities  and  pledges. 
Consequently,  he,  if  an  able  man,  withdraws  a  good  deal  into 
himself,  and  thinks  “  self-suppression,”  “  reticence,”  “  reserve,” 
and  “caution  ”  words  of  the  highest  meaning.  Lord  Hartington 
is  the  Heir-Apparent  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  we  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  either  because  he  has  said  little  in  the  past 
Session,  or  because  he  made  his  speech  at  Sheffield  a  little  too 
colourless  for  his  admirers.  He  intended  to  say  as  little  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  said  that  little  weightily,  he  succeeded. 
He  hardly  alluded  to  the  future,  except  in  the  remark  that 
measures  which  would  excite  warm  political  feeling  were 
sooner  or  later  inevitable,  and  that  the  full  danger  of  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  full  necessity  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  not  be  felt  till  then  ;  and  even  as 
regards  the  present,  he  was  reserved  and  careful.  The  little 
he  did  say  was,  however,  on  all  subjects  but  one,  excellent. 
Nothing  could  be  better,  for  example,  than  his  remarks  on  that 
most  grave  of  existing  questions,  the  relations  of  this  country 
with  France, — remarks  as  important  in  their  tone  as  in 
their  phraseology.  Lord  Hartington,  it  is  evident,  has 
no  desire  to  quarrel  with  France,  and  still  less  desire  to 
utilise  her  troubles ;  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  assert  that  she 
gives  no  offence,  or  to  refrain  from  insisting  that  she  should 
do  justice.  He  thoroughly  admits  that  the  very  weakness  of 
France,  and  the  multitude  of  troubles  on  her  hands,  increase 
the  difficulty  her  statesmen  find  in  doing  the  justice  they  would 
easily  do  in  calmer  times,  but  still  he  insists  that  it  should  be 
done.  “  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Shaw  was  necessarily  a  ground  of  quarrel  between  us  and  the 
French  Republic,  and  it  would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  release  of  Mr.  Shaw  has  removed  the  ground  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  and  our  neighbours.”  In  other  words,  France 
must  explain  her  agent’s  conduct  at  Tamatave  a  little  more 
satisfactorily.  That  is  the  true  line  to  take,  and  the 
French  Government,  if  they  are  wise,  will  recognise 
that,  as  Lord  Hartington  has  taken  it  as  fully  as 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  matter  deserves  their  serious 
attention.  It  is  no  Tory  and  no  Radical  Chauvinist  who  is 
giving  them  that  grave  hint.  No  Englishman  thinks  without 
horror  of  a  quarrel  with  France,  and  the  troubled  sense  of 
insecurity  it  must  necessarily  involve  ;  but  no  Englishman  is 
ready  to  endure  insult  from  France,  such  as  her  agents  at  a 
distance,  who  delight  to  feel  their  power,  are  far  too  ready  to 
offer.  The  two  nations,  to  remain  in  amity,  must  act  as 
courteous  equals,  and  be  ready,  when  they  have  unwittingly 
given  offence,  to  make  gracious  reparation.  Otherwise,  a 
sense  of  bitterness  will  remain  which,  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  accident,  may  produce  an  explosion.  The 
materials  are  there,  and  we  respect  Lord  Hartington 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  maintained,  in  a  place 
like  Sheffield,  where  the  opinion  is  specially  unpopular, — that 
in  delicate  negotiations  “  the  public  welfare  and  advantage 
do  not  suffer  at  all  by  the  suspense  of  the  activity  of 
Parliament.”  Secrecy  is  often  mere  affectation ;  but,  as  he 
said,  in  difficult  affairs  the  introduction  into  council  of  every 
busybody,  every  candid  friend,  and,  perhaps,  every  secret 
enemy,  is  not  expedient.  Concessions  are  much  more  easily 
made,  especially  by  proud  men  in  temporary  embarrassment, 
when  the  few  present  are  intent  on  averting,  and  not  on  ex¬ 
asperating  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  amour-propre. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  many  of  the  questions  asked 
in  Parliament  by  the  Parnellites  are  intended  to  make 
peace  difficult,  or  that  with  the  Recess  some  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Foreign  Office  have 
disappeared. 

It  is  only  upon  Egyptian  affairs  that  Lord  Hartington 
partially  breaks  his  reserve,  and  in  his  reference  to  them  he  has, 
we  think,  done  mischief.  Either  he  dislikes  the  experiment 
we  are  trying,  deeming  its  success  impossible,  or  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  country  is  impatient  of  a  continued  stay  in 


Egypt,  for  he  is  never  content  without  reiterating  that  we  are 
immediately  going  out  of  it.  He  admits  as  fully  as  any  of  his 
critics  the  gravity  of  the  task  we  have  to  perform  there.  “It  is 
no  light  thing  to  restore  authority  which  has  so  rudely  been 
shaken,  especially  when  that  Government  is,  regarded  from  a 
European  point  of  view,  so  defective  as  in  many  respects  the 
Government  of  Egypt  is.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  reconstitute 
authority  which  has  almost  been  cast  down  by  armed  in¬ 
surrection,  and  which  has  rested  and  which  still  rests  upon 
foreign  armies  of  occupation.”  But,  nevertheless,  he  not  only 
believes  that  we  shall  do  it,  but  believes  it  so  strongly 
that  for  the  second  time  he  fixes  dates,  and  suggests  that,  “  If 
they  are  wise,  the  Khedive  and  his  Government  will  make  good 
use  of  the  time  which  lies  before  them  before  the  British  House 
of  Commons  again  comes  together  to  demand  an  account  of 
the  situation  ;  and  will  be  able  to  show  such  a  list  of  reforms 
accomplished,  and  guarantees  for  freedom  and  order  given,  as- 
will  make  it  an  easy  task  for  us,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the* 
most  timid  of  our  critics,  greatly  to  reduce,  if  not  altogether  to 
remove,  the  Army  of  Occupation  from  the  soil  of  Egypt.” 
The  form  of  that  remark  is  conditional,  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  impression  throughout  Europe  will  be  that  the 
British  Government  desire  and  intend  that  the  occupation 
should  end  by  February,  and  that  they  will  accept  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  reform  as  sufficient  reason  for  departure.  If  that 
is  their  policy,  we  had  much  better  not  have  gone  to  Egypt  at 
all,  for  we  shall  be  compelled  either  to  go  there  again,  or 
to  witness  in  silent  vexation  a  regime  under  which  every  pro¬ 
mise  we  have  made  to  the  people  will  be  violated.  And  if  that 
is  not  their  policy,  then  we  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  telling 
all  men  in  Egypt  that  we  shall  not  stay,  and  so  making  all 
Egyptian  officials  and  rebels  look  forward  to  a  near  future 
when  they  will  no  longer  feel  the  restraint  imposed  by  the 
presence  of  a  civilised  Power.  Even  the  Khedive  is  human,, 
and  if  he  is  human,  can  be  in  no  hurry  by  advanced  legislation 
to  hasten  the  period  when  the  last  sentinel  shall  depart,  and 
he  will  be  left  alone  with  five  million  foes. 


THE  ROYALISTS  OF  FRANCE. 

E  do  not  believe  that  the  Royalist  party  in  France  is 
dead,  or  that  it  will  adopt  the  theory  of  election,  or 
that  it  will  be  broken  up  by  internal  dissensions.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  the  party,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  little 
stronger  than  it  was  because  of  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord.  That  event  makes  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
Prince  who  calls  himself  Comte  de  Paris,  King  of  France,  so 
far  as  hereditary  claim  can  confer  such  a  title  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  squabbles  at  Frohsdorf,  which  recall  those  of  Versailles 
under  the  old  regime ,  and  the  indecision  of  newspapers  which 
are  not  quite  independent  and  are  waiting  for  their  cue,  it  is. 
sufficiently  clear  both  that  the  Comte  de  Paris  accepts  the 
position,  and  that  the  few  convinced  Royalists  of  France  accept 
him.  The  Comte  de  Paris  is  a  cautious  man,  fond  of  dignified 
quiet,  and  indisposed  while  he  can  help  himself  to  be 
driven  into  exile,  during  which  the  management  of  -his 
party  will  be  very  difficult,  and  the  Chamber  in  a  fit  of 
annoyance  may  sequestrate  the  possessions  of  the  family 
until  its  members  have  signed  some  oath  of  renunciation. 
Englishmen,  perhaps,  think  that  fear  unreal ;  but  the  House 
of  Orleans  has  lost  its  great  fortune  twice,  French  Republicans 
at  once  dread  and  dislike  the  money-power  of  their  rivals,  and 
the  example  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  has  sequestrated  the  large 
property  of  the  Guelfs  on  strictly  political  grounds,  has  demoral¬ 
ised  the  conscience  of  Continental  statesmen.  The  Comte, 
therefore,  avoids  demonstrations  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  by 
signing  himself  “Philippe,”  by  notifying  his  cousin’s  decease  to 
the  crowned  heads — a  task  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen 
to  the  nearest  relative — by  receiving  the  homage  of  great 
Legitimists  like  the  Duke  deRochefoucauld-Bisaccia  and  General 
Charette,  and  above  all,  by  insisting  on  his  right  to  precedence  at 
the  funeral — an  absurd  claim,  unless  he  attends  as  King — he  has 
sufficiently  announced  that  he  assumes  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Comte  de  Chambord.  He  will  in  all  probability  do 
nothing  in  consequence  of  his  claim,  and  certainly  nothing 
hostile  to  the  Republic ;  but  he  makes  the  claim,  and  unless 
we  utterly  misread  the  ideas  of  the  party,  the  Legitimists  will 
acknowledge  it.  They  cannot  help  themselves.  They  may 
not  like  him  personally,  but  they  are  bound  in  the  chains  of 
their  own  theory.  He  is  by  that  theory  King  of  France,  and  their 
duty  is  not  affected  either  by  his  character  or  his  opinions,  or 
his  grandfather’s  treachery  to  his  House.  A  bitter  fanatic 
here  and  there  may  pretend  to  believe  that  the  eldest  Bouibon 
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instead  of  the  eldest  French  Bourbon,  is  heir  to  the  titular 
throne,  but  he  will  yield  when  he  finds  the  Pope  opposed 
to  him,  and  for  the  rank  and  file  no  hesitation  is  so 
much  as  possible.  Even  were  the  claim  of  the  Comte  de  Paris 
unsound,  the  average  Legitimist  would  not  abandon  him  for 
the  foreigner ;  and  the  claim  is  as  sound  as  history,  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  admission  of  Henri  Cinq  can  possibly  make  it. 
The  Comte  is,  therefore,  head  of  the  Royalist  party,  which 
henceforward  is  united,  and  will  be  managed  by  a  man  of 
much  prudence,  sound  though  borne  intelligence,  and  great 
acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  the  situation.  It  will,  in 
fact,  be  fairly  well  managed. 

The  Royalist  party  is,  therefere,  stronger  for  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  the  true  question  of  interest  is  the  extent  of  its 
strength.  This,  though  indefinitely  below  that  of  the 
Republicans,  is  not  quite  so  slight  as  many  writers,  unin¬ 
structed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Republican  chiefs,  choose 
to  assume.  In  physical  strength,  the  Royalist  party  is,  of 
course,  hopelessly  weak.  The  peasantry  of  France,  who  for 
electoral  purposes  and  purposes  of  insurrection  aro  almost  the 
nation,  have  obviously  accepted  the  Republic,  which  in  every 
local  election  obtains  more  and  more  supporters.  The 
“  doubtful  ”  Councils-General  have  been  carried  this  year  in 
dozens,  and  within  five  years,  if  the  Constitution  survives  and 
no  great  catastrophe  occurs,  the  Royalists  in  the  Senate  will 
be  as  few  as  they  now  are  in  the  Chamber  ;  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  when  sitting  for  the  election  of  a  President,  or  for  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  unmistakably  Repub¬ 
lican.  The  artisans  of  the  cities  are  not  only  not  Royal¬ 
ists,  but  are  anti-Royalist  to  such  an  extent  that  if 
monarchy  were  restored  they  would  have  to  be  held  down 
by  military  force.  The  people,  therefore,  of  France  may 
be  called  Republican,  nor  is  there  much  chance  of  the 
gradual  conversion  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  If  the  Comte 
de  Paris  waits  for  that,  he  will  wait  long.  The  peasantry 
adhere  to  their  opinions.  Great  masses  of  men  accustomed  to 
self-government  do  not  surrender  the  right  or  declare  them¬ 
selves  incapable,  nor  do  Frenchmen  willingly  set  privileged 
classes  above  themselves.  The  old  belief  in  the  Bourbons 
and  loyalty  towards  them  are  dead  in  most  provinces,  and 
dying  even  in  Brittany ;  and  the  people,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  would,  if  they  wanted  a  temporary  Dictator,  choose 
one  within  the  Republic.  A  Restoration  such  as  occurred 
in  England,  with  the  consent  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people,  is,  we  believe,  impossible.  They  w'ould  dread 
too  much  the  recurrence  of  the  ancien  regime,  still  re¬ 
garded  with  horror.  But  still,  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  not 
without  his  chance.  Experience  shows  that  the  French  people, 
once  defeated,  or  out  of  heart,  or  panic-struck,  will  allow  others 
temporarily  to  choose  rulers  for  them.  They  do  not  in  such 
moods  care  to  resist,  they  will  not  support  the  defeated 
Government,  and  they  know — taught  as  they  have  been  by 
a  century  of-Revolutions — that  they  can  if  they  please,  when 
they  like,  upset  any  Government  they  choose.  They  accepted 
Louis  XVIII.  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  Louis  Philippe 
at  the  hands  of  a  few  representatives,  Louis  Napoleon 
at  the  hands  of  the  officers,  M.  Thiers  at  the  hands 
of  the  classes  dirigeantes ,  who,  after  the  German  victory, 
found  themselves  absolute  in  the  Assembly  called  by  M. 
Thiers.  If  any  great  misfortune  befell  the  Republic, 
such  as  a  visible  defeat  in  the  field ;  if  external  affairs  went 
wrong  enough  to  produce  panic ;  if  the  Republic  seemed  to 
menace  property  ;  if,  in  the  religious  conflict,  the  Republican 
chiefs  affronted  the  little  remainder  of  religious  feeling  left 
in  France,  the  people  might,  and  probably  would,  let 
the  classes  dirigeantes  try  again  ;  and  the  classes  diri¬ 
geantes ,  the  wealthy,  the  upper  bureaucrats,  the  higher 
officers,  the  men  of  social  position,  have  all  a  kind¬ 
ness,  more  or  less  developed,  for  the  historic  monarchy, 
and  for  the  re’gime  of  inequalities  which  would  accompany  it, 
and  which  would  so  aggrandise  their  position.  They  would 
turn  to  the  only  alternative  available — the  old  Monarchy — 
and  if  that  were  possible,  try  that.  The  Comte  de  Paris 
makes  that  possible,  and  this,  and  this  only,  is  his  chance.  It 
is  not  a  good  one  by  any  means.  It  is  so  thin,  that  it  hardly 
deserves  attentive  consideration,  but  still  it  exists,  and  must 
be  acknowledged  by  those  who  try  to  forecast  the  immediate 
future  of  France.  It  is  so  acknowledged  by  the  Republican 
chiefs,  who  must  know  France,  and  who  are  even  now  discuss¬ 
ing  whether  they  had  not  better  expel  the  Bourbon  family  from 
their  country.  They  want  only,  their  papers  say,  a  fair  excuse. 
They  would  not  be  so  jealous,  if  they  saw  no  chances  for  the 
Royalists,  even  though  their  jealousy  is  sharpened,  as  we  fear 


is  the  case,  by  social  pretensions  which  they  cannot  ignore,  and 
have  not  the  moral  strength  to  despise. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  left  out  the  third  alterna¬ 
tive,  the  acceptance  of  a  Bonaparte,  and  we  have  done  so 
deliberately.  The  chance  of  the  Imperialists  may  arrive  here¬ 
after,  but  at  present  they  are  fettered  by  a  chief  as  impossible 
as  even  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  Even  if  Prince  Napoleon 
resigned  or  died,  the  Army  alone  could  or  would  strike  for 
Piince  \  ictor,  and  the  Army  has  no  motive  to  do  it  which 
would  not  bring  it  quite  as  strongly  to  the  side  of  the  Comte 
<le  Paris.  In  either  case  the  Sovereign  could  not  rule  for 
himself,  and  the  General  who  would  rule  would  be  as  powerful 
and  as  safe  under  the  Iving  as  under  an  Emperor,  and  more 
dignified.  Among  the  people,  the  Bonapartists  no  more  prosper 
than  the  Royalists  do,  even  Corsica  at  last  electing  Repub¬ 
licans.  This  generation  has  not  forgotten  Sedan,  or  the 
German  invasion,  or  the  imprisonment  of  the  French  Army, 
and  till  it  has,  any  acceptable  Pretender  with  history  behind 
him  will  be  preferred  to  Napoleon  V.  The  Napoleonic 
legend  may  re-cement  itself,  and  there  is  always  the  chance  in 
the  Bonaparte  House  of  an  individual  with  great  personal 
qualities,  or  even  genius;  but  for  the  present,  the  discon¬ 
tented  would  turn  by  preference  to  “  the  King,”  whose  accept¬ 
ance  would,  at  all  events,  re-cement  the  history  of  France, 
and  who  could  assume  power  without  subjecting  himself 
and  his  supporters  to  the  dangerous  judgment  of  a  plebiscite. 
That  he  ever  will  be  in  circumstances  to  assume  it,  we  dis¬ 
believe.  We  look  rather  to  see  France,  with  all  careers  open 
as  they  are  now,  throw  up  men  with  a  capacity  for  governing 
under  Republican  forms,  and  with  the  direct  help  of  the  people  ; 
but  still,  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  has  made  of  the 
old  Monarchy  the  most  conceivable  alternative.  We  shall  be 
greatly  surprised  if  the  Chamber  does  not  think  so  too,  and  if 
on  its  reassembling  the  furious  majority  does  not  mark  its 
sense  of  the  change  which  has  occurred  by  demanding  the 
expulsion  of  a  family  which  has  the  unfortunate  possession  of 
so  much  history  that  it  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  can  never 
be  treated  exactly  like  any  other. 


WILL  FRANCE  FIGHT  CHINA  ? 

IT  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  annoyances  which  a 
French  invasion  of  China  must  produce — and  they  will  be 
many  and  considerable, — when  war  has  actually  been  declared. 
At  present,  black  as  the  prospect  looks,  the  biggest  Power  con¬ 
cerned,  the  French  people,  has  never  been  consulted  at  all. 
Affairs  are  in  such  a  condition  that  if  the  Governments  are 
left  alone  war  is  inevitable,  for  that  of  China  will  not  surrender 
Tonquin,  and  that  of  France  is  moving  against  Tonquin  under 
a  conviction  that  Pekin  is  only  bragging ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ments  are  not  the  only  referees.  The  French  people  is  master 
in  France.  It  has  given  some  sort  of  consent  to  some  sort  of 
action  in  Tonquin,  which  it  was  carefully  told  would  be  of  no 
importance  ;  but  it  has  not  sanctioned  war  with  China.  To 
us,  looking  on  quietly,  without  the  fixed  idea  that  Great 
Britain  will  suffer  which  so  moves  some  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  it  seems  next  to  impossible  that  the  French 
should  give  that  sanction.  As  we  understand  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  French  Deputies,  they  are  inclined  in  small 
affairs,  requiring  no  heavy  loans  and  involving  no  serious 
drafts  upon  the  Army,  to  let  the  active  politicians  in  Paris 
follow  their  own  devices.  If  the  latter  see  their  way  to  pleasant 
little  acquisitions  like  Tunis,  or  North-west  Madagascar,  or  the 
New  Hebrides,  without  great  expense,  and  by  using  only  the 
18,000  men  paid  for  Colonial  service,  they  may  make  those 
acquisitions,  but  the  Chamber  will  give  them  neither  fresh 
millions  nor  regiments  of  the  Line  for  any  such  purpose.  The 
Deputies  will  keep  their  children  and  their  treasure  for  the  great 
struggle  of  the  future  by  which  they  hope  to  recovertheir  prestige 
in  Europe,  and,  if  it  is  humanly  possible,  their  lost  provinces.  It 
was  under  this  determination  that  they  regulated  the  descent  on 
Tunis,  which  otherwise  would  have  ended  in  an  Italian  war,  and 
under  this  that  they  compelled  M.  de  Freycinet  to  desert  England 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition.  They  would  undertake  nothing  large 
withPrince  Bismarck  looking  on,  and  with  theEuropean  struggle 
still  unsettled.  That  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  policy,  and  one 
by  no  means  so  ignoble  as  it  is  sometimes  declared  to  be,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  policy  of  the  people.  That  after  deserting 
an  ally,  as  they  did  in  Egypt,  a  country  which  keenly  interests 
them,  the  French  electors  should  consent  to  manufacture  a 
war  with  China  merely  as  an  enterprise,  is  to  us  still  incredi¬ 
ble.  They  are  very  ignorant,  and  their  Government  is  very 
unscrupulous  iu  its  statements ;  but  still,  sooner  or  later  they 
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must  know  approximately  the  truth.  They  cannot,  in  the  face 
of  Marquis  Tseng’s  warm  affirmations  and  the  full  in¬ 
formation  of  the  English  newspapers,  be  fed  with  lies  for  ever. 
They  must  hear  at  last  that  the  invasion  of  Tonquin  means 
one  of  two  things, — either  a  long  campaign  in  Tonquin,  or  a 
march  on  the  Chinese  capital.  If  French  statesmen  choose 
the  former,  they  must  conquer  a  tropical  province  full 
of  hills  and  marshes  and  rivers,  defended  by  a  martial 
population  who  are  reinforced  week  by  week  with  an  endless 
supply  of  Chinese  soldiers,  armed  with  good  Californian  rifles, 
acting  from  a  base  supplied  with  all  things,  and  guided  by 
German  and  American  advisers.  If  the  French  are  defeated 
at  any  point,  they  will  be  exterminated  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
defeated,  they  will  hold  nothing  but  the  land  on  which  their 
troops  are  encamped.  The  defence  of  Tonquin  can  be  main¬ 
tained  for  two  years,  and  as  French  conscripts  die  rapidly,  and 
French  Generals  will  attempt  nothing  without  sufficient  force, 
they  will  not  conquer  the  province  without  expending 
£113,000,000  sterling  and  40,000  men.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  French  statesmen  strike  straight  at  China,  they  must 
march  upon  Pekin,  that  is,  must  send  30,000  men  at  least — 
the  actual  number  will  be  greater,  for  the  specialty  of  French 
Generals, as  wesawin  Tunis, is  to  waste  mere  conscripts — 14,000 
miles,  forward  all  supplies  except  food,  including  coal  for  their 
steamers,  maintain  their  army  in  a  country  where  they  have 
no  foothold,  and  conquer  a  capital  defended  by  100,000  men, 
who,  though  not  good  soldiers,  care  nothing  how  many  die. 
They  will  not  do  it,  even  if  they  succeed,  for  a  smaller  ex¬ 
penditure  of  men  or  money  than  the  conquest  of  Tonquin 
would  involve ;  and  when  they  have  done  it,  will  have  no 
compensation  except  the  right  to  waste  a  corps  d’armee  in 
garrisoning  Indo-China.  The  French  cannot  colonise,  even  if 
they  wanted  to  do  so,  there  is  no  revenue  above  expenses  to 
be  obtained,  and  the  trade  will  go,  as  trade  always  does 
go,  even  in  Cochin  China,  to  Englishmen,  Germans,  and 
Americans.  This  is  the  very  best  prospect  before  them, 
while  it  is  always  possible  that  they  may  be  defeated, 
and  that  in  carrying  on  their  operations  they  may  incur 
the  active  hostility  either  of  the  English  or  the  Germans, 
whom  their  officers  will  treat  with  an  arrogance  certain  sooner 
or  later  to  be  resented.  Of  course,  if  the  French  are  willing 
to  undergo  these  sacrifices  and  face  these  risks,  and  put  their 
whole  strength  into  the  task,  their  road  to  conquest  is  open ; 
but  in  fighting  China,  they  engage  in  a  serious  war,  precisely 
of  the  kind  on  which  since  1870  they  have  refused  to  embark. 
What  is  the  reason  for  believing  that  they  have  changed  their 
minds  ?  We  do  not  believe  they  have  changed  them. 

We  shall  be  told  that  French  honour  is  involved  ;  but  are 
the  French  particularly  concerned  about  honour  in  such  cases  ? 
They  cannot  endure  retreat  in  Europe,  and,  when  forced  to 
yield,  display  a  persistent  vindictiveness  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  their  character;  but  outside  Europe  they  have  always,  when 
necessary,  retreated  without  concern.  They  gave  up  their  Ameri¬ 
can  possessions.  They  gave  up  their  Indian  possessions.  They 
gave  up  Mexico.  They  gave  up  Syria.  They  gave  up  Egypt.  In 
none  of  these  cases  did  the  people  display  any  serious  resent¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  there  in  Tonquin  to  excite  so  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  ?  To  avoid  a  conflict  with  China  is  only  to  do  what 
Russia  has  done,  in  spite  of  much  more  serious  provocation, 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  this  is  the  only  sacrifice  the  French 
are  called  upon  to  make.  Their  petty  defeat  at  Hanoi  will  be 
amply  avenged  by  the  submission  of  the  Court  of  Hue;  while,  as 
to  material  interests,  they  acquire  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  of  Lower  Anam,  and  stretch  their  dominion  from  Saigon 
to  Tonquin,  in  an  unbroken  line,  over  territories  which  it  will 
take  them  years  to  organise,  and  which  they  can  extend  north¬ 
ward  just  as  far  as  they  choose.  The  Chinese  are  perfectly  ready 
to  leave  them  unmolested  in  Anam  ;  indeed,  they  not  only  made 
that  offer  to  M.  Bcurree,  but  signed  a  Treaty  agreeing  to 
everything,  except  the  renunciation  of  their  nominal  suzerainty, 
which  need  no  more  matter  to  the  French  Viceroy  of  Cochin 
China  than  it  matters  to  the  King  of  Burmah,  the  Regent  of 
Nepaul,  or  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shan  States.  The  French  Chamber 
will  know  before  it  has  sat  a  week  that  an  indemnity  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  death  of  Captain  Riviere,  that  their  flag  will  be 
saluted  all  through  Indo-China,  and  that  they  can  have  all  that 
is  worth  having  in  Indo  China  without  war,  if  only  they  will 
leave  Tonquin  alone.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  know  that 
if  they  do  not  leave  it,  they  must  accept  a  long  and  san¬ 
guinary  war  of  the  exact  kind  which  the  peasantry,  the  con¬ 
scripts,  and  the  junior  officers  most  detest,  with  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  smiling  the  while  at  such  a  waste  of  force,  and  with 
all  the  world  agreeing  to  disregard  France  because  she  is  fully 


occupied.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Deputies  will  declare 
war,  or  will  hesitate,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  either  M.  Chal- 
lemel-Lacour  or  the  Ferry  Ministry  to  the  desire  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  for  peace.  If  they  will  not,  then  indeed  Englishmen 
will  have  to  consider  very  gravely  the  policy  of  France,  which 
will  then  be  seen  to  be  directed  not  by  the  people,  but  by  a 
governing  class  full  of  ambition  and  of  greed  ;  but  the  con¬ 
tingency  has  not  yet  arrived.  As  we  have  said,  the  French 
people  is  really,  as  well  as  legally,  master  in  France,  and  the 
French  people  has  not  yet  sanctioned  a  war  with  China. 


THE  RUTLAND  ELECTION. 

IT  would  be  unwise,  of  course,  to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of 
a  defeat  such  as  the  Liberals  suffered  in  Rutland  on 
Friday  week.  No  seat  has  been  lost,  and  no  Liberal  much 
expected  victory.  The  county  is  small,  it  is  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  ;  and  its  landlords,  with  one  marked  exception,  are 
generally  Conservative.  It  has  of  late  years  had  no  political 
history,  but  has  returned  for  election  after  election  Conservatives 
unopposed.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  the  place  where  the  minority 
has  only  a  fair  chance  at  a  General  Election,  when  the  voters 
are  really  and  consciously  appointing  a  Government,  instead  of 
merely  electing  a  representative  ;  and  consequently,  may  be 
carried  out  of  their  more  selfish  selves  by  high  political  interest 
and  excitement.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reign  would  not  be  cut  short  by 
any  result  of  the  Rutland  by-election,  and  political  passion, 
therefore,  was  comparatively  shallow.  Nevertheless,  the  election 
was  not  so  uninteresting  as  some  of  our  Liberal  friends  believe. 
The3r  attach  a  great  deal  too  much  importance  to  some 
pleasant  arguments  which  are  not  sound.  They  think  the 
coming  suffrage  will  change  all  things  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  forget  the  great  probability  that  the  reform  may  not 
arrive  for  years.  It  is  quite  possible  that  before  household 
suffrage  is  introduced  into  the  counties,  the  Lords,  who  know 
quite  well  how  dubious  even  Liberal  farmers  are  about 
that  matter,  may  force  a  dissolution,  which,  even  if  the 
Liberals  win,  may  leave  Mr.  Parnell  with  the  casting 
voice,  and  open  an  endless  chapter  of  accidents.  They 
say  the  county  is  sleepy,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  position, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  England,  to  make  it  sleepier  than  any 
other  agricultural  district.  They  say  it  is  small,  and  as  a 
county  so  it  is  ;  but  it  has  1,700  voters,  and  it  is  no  smaller 
than  many  a  district  which  in  a  great  county  holds  the  balance 
of  power.  The  representatives  for  North  Lincoln,  or  North 
Devon,  or  even  the  West  Riding,  who  boast  of  the  size  of 
their  electoral  areas,  would  not  be  pleased  to  know  that 
within  those  areas  any  district  equal  to  Rutland  was  as 
hopelessly  hostile  as  Rutland  showed  itself  to  Liberalism. 
They  would  think  it  a  very  dangerous  sign  indeed  if 
over  well-defined  spaces  within  their  own  boundaries 
they  could  not  attract  the  support  even  of  a  respect¬ 
able  minority.  There  is  nothing  special  about  Rutland  ex¬ 
cept  its  long  freedom  from  contests,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  electoral  organisation.  Everybody  voted  without 
being  drilled,  voted  as  he  pleased,  on  the  spur,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  moment, — a  fact  which,  to  our  thinking,  deepens  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  result  for  the  defeated  party.  There  was 
neither  time  nor  organisation  for  trickery,  the  election  was  a 
sort  of  rush,  and  the  result  was  that  an  exceptionally  strong 
Tory,  a  Lowther — without,  we  believe,  an  acre  in  the  county 
— was  returned  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Liberals  are,  as  regards  the  strictly  rural  districts,  too 
sanguine  ;  that  everywhere  outside  the  cities  they  have  still 
work  to  do,  and  that  all  over  England  there  are  broad  tracts, 
definable  patches  of  country,  where  their  principles  have 
made  no  way  at  all ;  where  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  do 
not  like  them  or  believe  in  them,  and  where  but  for  Dissent 
or  the  presence  of  Whig  landlords,  or  other  cause  of  the  same 
kind,  they  would  be  politically  nowhere.  Everybody  who 
knows  the  country  knows  that  this  is  true,  and  we  see  no  good 
in  concealing  it,  or  denying  that  it  is  one  of  the  facts  which  do 
no  credit  either  to  the  intelligence  or  the  energy  of  Liberal 
politicians.  Their  business  is  to  conquer  these  districts,  and 
they  do  not  do  it. 

They  will  tell  us  next  week,  in  querulous  accord,  that  it  is  not 
their  fault,  that  they  are  powerless  againstthe  landlords, and  that 
the  landlords  are  all  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests  Conserva¬ 
tive  ;  but  the  explanation  is  insufficient.  We  doubt  the  power 
attributed  to  the  landlords.  That  there  are  landlords  and  agents 
here  and  there  strong  enough,  rich  enough,  and  tyrannical 
enough  to  make  hostile  voting  dangerous,  is  true  ;  but  actual 
coercion  has  become  exceedingly  rare,  and  will  henceforward, 
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under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  be  rarer  still.  In  most 
places  now-a-days,  the  great  body  of  tenants  who  vote  with 
their  landlords  do  it  either  because  they  approve  their  views, 
or  because  they  are  indifferent,  or  because  they  prefer  even  a 
fancied  selfish  interest  which  is  immediate  to  a  political  gain 
which  is  remote.  If  they  were  once  convinced  on  the  other  side, 
they  would  act  on  their  convictions,  like  any  other  class  ;  and,  in 
fact,  whenever  they  are  moved  enough  to  assert  independence 
they  do  act  independently  enough.  They  know  quite  well  that 
neither  landlords  nor  agents  like  perpetual  worry  for  remissions, 
exemptions,  improvements,  and  the  like,  but,  being  sincerely 
interested  in  them,  they  act  on  their  impressions  as  if  neither 
lasdlords  nor  agents  had  tempers,  or  could  make  them  felt. 
The  landlords  have  “  influence,”  of  course,  just  as  priests  in 
Ireland  have  “  influence but,  whenever  the  tenants  are  in 
earnest,  the  influence  of  either  class  is  less  than  nothing.  How 
many  tenants  can  a  hated  landowner  without  personal  force 
of  character  send  to  the  poll  anywhere,  or  how  many  could 
the  most  popular  landlord  induce  to  vote  for  a  measure  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  certain  to  send  down  the  value  of  wheat  ?  Let 
the  Liberal  convictions  of  the  farmers  be  only  as  strong  as 
their  conviction  that  dear  wheat  is  good  for  them,  and  all  the 
coercive  influence  would  crumble  into  pieces,  just  as  the  much 
stronger  coercive  influence  of  the  manufacturers  crumbles  when 
the  “  hands  ”  are  excited.  The  thing  is  no  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion.  We  all  see  it  occur  at  every  election  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  where  over  county  after  county  every  magnate  moves 
one  way  and  every  tenant  the  other.  What  power,  or  in¬ 
fluence,  or  means  of  coercion  do  the  landlords  of  Butland 
possess  which  the  landlords  of  Scotland  and  Wales  do  not,  or 
where  is  the  proof  that  the  farmers  of  Butland  are  less  sturdy 
than  Scotchmen  or  Welshmen  ?  The  truth  is,  the  Liberals  have 
converted  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  have  not  converted  Butland 
and  places  like  Butland  ;  and  this  in  part,  in  great  part,  is  due 
to  the  single  cause  that  they  have  not  tried.  On  the  farmers’ 
special  grievance,  insecurity,  the  Liberals  have  recently  waked 
up,  and  have  carried  measures  which,  as  farms  once  more 
become  valuable,  will  be  felt  to  deserve  a  gratitude,  that,  just 
now,  while  farming  is  the  most  depressing  of  trades,  and  whole 
bodies  of  tenants  can  hardly  be  coaxed  to  stay  on  the 
great  estates,  is  not  very  fervent  or  deep-seated.  But  the 
standing  grievance  of  the  farmers,  that  Liberals  do  not  feel 
for  them,  is  not  removed.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  any 
other  great  industry  had  endured  for  two  years  suffering  such  as 
the  farmers  of  arable  land  have  endured  for  seven — waiting  as 
they  have  done  for  the  approach  of  bankruptcy,  as  slow  and 
as  inevitable  as  the  tide — ten  speeches  of  sympathy  would 
have  been  made  by  Liberals  where  one  has  been  directed  to 
the  farmers.  The  cycle  of  trouble  is  probably  over  and  a 
cycle  of  sunshine  come  again,  but  that  political  effect  of  the 
bad  time  has  not  ceased  to  work.  And  finally,  the  Liberals 
have  not  met  the  grievance  we  plead  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers,  have  not  tried  heartily  to  bring  home  to  them 
what  Liberal  principles  are  worth,  or  what  they  are.  The 
tenantry  are  just  as  capable  of  comprehending  the  Liberal 
creed,  if  only  it  were  brought  home  to  them,  as  any  other 
class  in  the  community.  But  it  is  not  brought  home.  There 
are  ten  teachers  of  the  creed  in  any  medium  town  for  one  in 
a  district  like  Butland.  Every  Liberal  who  speaks  there 
thinks  himself  bound  to  talk  agriculture,  which  he  very  often 
only  half  understands,  instead  of  talking  Liberalism,  which  he 
thoroughly  understands,  and  about  which  he  can  speak  with 
the  force  which  comes  from  sincere  conviction,  Why  should 
the  man  who  in  Birmingham  would  show  that  Liberalism  did 
not  involve  national  dishonour,  in  Butland  begin  talking  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  ?  The  farmer  feels  for  the  national 
honour  as  much  as  any  man.  The  farmers  can  respond  to 
the  larger  teaching  of  Liberalism  as  well  as  anybody  else, 
and  are  onlv  irritated  by  the  perpetual  dwelling  on  special 
Acts  which,  as  they  know  quite  well,  they  could  have  forced 
a  Tory  Ministry  to  pass  also.  It  is  in  Butland,  and  all  districts 
like  Butland,  as  it  was  in  Liverpool.  If  we  want  Liberalism  to 
win,  we  must  show  that  Liberalism  is  the  better  creed  ;  throw 
the  petty*  questions  of  the  “interests  ”  aside,  and  teach  the  voters 
directly  why  Liberalism  is  wise,  and  Conservatism  not.  Land¬ 
lordism,  forsooth  !  Has  landlordism  in  Butland  one-third  the 
power  it  had  in  Midlothian,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  shattered  it 
without  one  appeal  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  constituency  ? 


THE  MEASUBE  OF  JUDICIAL  SENTENCES. 

NE  of  her  Majesty’s  Judges  has  broken  the  habitual 
silence  of  the  Bench,  in  the  face  of  criticism,  by  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  “  Inequality  in  Punish¬ 


ment.’-  It  is  put  forth  by  way  of  answer,  indirect  rather 
than  direct,  to  the  complaints  made,  in  the  Press  and  else 
where,  of  the  spasmodic  and  uneven  character  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  passed  on  criminals  by  Judges  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  to  the  village  “  Beak.”  Lord  Justice 
Fry  does  not  “investigate  the  justice  or  injustice  of  these 
complaints.  This  is  just  as  well,  as  he  would  only  waste 
space  in  proving  what  is  easily  established  by  reading  half-a- 
dozen  newspapers  while  the  Assizes  are  going  on.  “  People 
will  glibly  complain  of  the  inequality  of  two  sentences  ”  be¬ 
cause  there  is  ample  stuff  for  glibness.  There  is  no  use 
disguising  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  sentences  passed 
by  two  different  Judges  terribly  unequal,  but  the  sen¬ 
tences  passed  even  by  the  same  Judge  often  exhibit  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  inequality.  Lord  Justice  Fry’s  answer  to  the  charge 
is  substantially  the  somewhat  official  repartee,  “  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  try  and  do  it  better  yourself.”  But  it  is  couched 
in  the  philosophical  form  of  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
measure  of  punishment,  and,  by  showing  the  impossibility  or 
difficulty  of  doing  so,  in  effect  to  lay  down  the  impossibility  or 
difficulty  of  saying  that  one  punishment  is  equal  or  unequal 
with  another. 

The  idea  of  punishment  he  traces  to  the  idea  of  the 
connection  between  suffering  and  sin.  He  refuses  to 
recognise  the  prevention  of  future  crime  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  prevention  of  future  crimes  by  other  individuals 
by  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment,  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  or  the  setting  right  of  the  wrong  done  by  the 
offender,  as  the  basis  of  punishment.  He  even  denies  that, 
except  historically,  revenge  lies  at  the  root  of  justice.  The 
root-idea  in  punishment  is  simply,  according  to  him,  the 
a  priori  notion  naturally  implanted  in  the  human  breast, 
which,  when  it  sees  sin,  at  once  anticipates  suffering,  and 
when  it  sees  suffering,  immediately  detects  sin.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  all  of  us  inevitably  imbued  with  the  same  notions  which 
prompted  the  Pharisees  to  impute  sin  to  the  man  born  blind, 
or  his  mother,  simply  because  he  was  blind ;  and  to  throw 
stones  at  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  not  because  we 
disapprove  of  adultery  or  are  without  sin  ourselves,  but 
because,  when  we  see  a  sinner,  we  instantly  think  he 
ought  to  suffer,  and  if  no  one  else  makes  him,  we 
will  heave  half  a  brick  at  him,  in  the  name  of 
Justice.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  theory  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  explanation  of  the  reason  why  Justice  is  blind. 
People  who  act  on  instinct  generally  act  blindly,  and  in 
punishing  sin  Justice  acts  as  blindly  and  as  unerringly  as 
Leech’s  street-boy,  who  on  seeing  the  black-cloth-coated  lay 
figure  at  the  shop-door,  called  out, — ’Ere’s  a  bloated  aristo¬ 
crat  ;  let’s  punch  ’is  ’ed  !” 

Still,  there  is,  no  doubt,  something  in  the  notion  of  the 
inevitable  connection  between  sin  and  suffering.  As  Lord 
Justice  Fry  reminds  us,  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  dramas  of 
JEschylus  and  Sophocles.  It  is,  too,  a  happy  thought  of  his 
to  connect  the  reformation  theory  with  the  punishment-  of-sin- 
theory  by  the  connection  between  suffering  and  learning,  the 
and  putlog  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  explanation  is  not  sufficiently  general  to  be 
accepted  as  a  real  solution.  Judges  do  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  punish  sin  as  such.  They  punish  crimes.  Now,  crimes  are 
not  merely  sins,  looked  at  from  the  policeman’s  point  of  view, 
instead  of  the  parson’s.  Many  sins  are  not  crimes ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  crimes  are  not  sins.  Bigamy 
is  a  crime,  but  fornication,  which  is  equally  “  sinful,”  is 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  planting  tobacco  in  England  is  a 
crime,  so  is  killing  pheasants  without  a  licence ;  but  neither  of 
these  occupations  is  currently  regarded  as  a  sin.  The  desire 
to  connect  sin  with  suffering  is  therefore  not  an  adequate  basis 
for  justice.  Further,  the  notion  of  the  necessary  connection 
between  suffering  and  sin,  though  it  has  an  element  of  truth 
in  it,  is  yet  one  which  becomes  less  firmly  fixed  as  education 
and  civilisation  advance.  It  was  a  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Teacher  who  superseded  the  Pharisees  that  he  derided  the  idea 
that  those  on  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloarn  fell  were  sinners 
beyond  all  the  dwellers  in  Galilee.  It  was  a  mark  of  the 
progress  of  thought  when  Euripides  traced  acts  to  their  con¬ 
sequences  in  acts,  and  not  to  the  suffering  inflicted  by  the 
Gods,  or  by  a  blind  Nemesis,  as  his  predecessors  had  done. 
By  discarding  revenge,  which  historically  Lord  Justice  Fry 
admits  is  the  origin  of  judicial  punishment,  and  substituting 
the  desire  to  connect  sin  with  suffering,  he  is  really  committing 
what  scholars  call  a  usrepov  ffpoTipov,  or,  in  plain  English,  he 
is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  connection  between 
sin  and  suffering  is.  in  our  view,  evolved  from  the  desire  for 
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revenge.  The  savage,  when  his  child  breaks  a  basket  of 
ecro's,  takes  him  up  and  breaks  his  skull  against  a  rock,  in  re- 
vencre.  The  child,  when  a  chair  falls  on  his  foot,  kicks  and 
bangs  the  chair  in  revenge.  The  Californian  miner  or  the 
backwoods  settler  hangs  the  horse-stealer,  not  because  he 
wishes  to  connect  suffering  with  sin,  but  because  he  wants  to 
have  his  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  horse,  to  prevent  the  man 
hanged  from  robbing  him  again,  and  to  hold  out  an 
example  to  others.  But  from  the  instinctive  desire  to  hit 
when  one  is  hurt,  and  the  experience  that  other  people  hit 
when  they  are  hurt,  comes  the  notion  of  punishing  those  who 
hurt.  It  is  a  common-place  in  jurisprudence  and  ethics  that 
retaliation  is  the  essence  of  early  justice.  The  State  takes 
revenge  out  of  private  hands,  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of 
the  State  ;  but  it  only  substitutes  a  fixed  and  formal  scale  of 
revenge  in  cold  blood,  for  a  hap-liazard  revenge  in  hot  blood. 
The  uncivilised  man  attributed  to  Nature  and  to  the  Gods  his 
own  attributes.  He  knew  that  when  he  knocked  a  man  down, 
he  did  it  because  the  man  had  hurt  him  in  some  wajn  He 
knew  that  his  tribe  exacted  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  So  when  he  saw  an  enemy  knocked 
down  by  a  thunderbolt,  he  necessarily  thought  that  the  man 
had  offended  Heaven  in  some  way.  If  he  was  poor,  and  the 
man  struck  by  lightning  rich,  he  imputed  the  stroke  to 
vengeance  on  excessive  pride  and  excessive  prosperity.  Extended 
to  a  wider  scale,  the  tyrant  who  robbed  and  murdered  often 
came  to  a  bad  end,  less  often  openly  and  directly  because  people 
would  tolerate  him  no  longer,  than  indirectly  because  his  people 
would  not  fight,  or  secretly  at  the  blow  of  some  Heaven-sent 
avenger,  an  Eliud  or  a  Charlotte  Corday.  The  extension  of 
the  idea  of  revenge  to  the  visitations  of  the  Gods  or  of  Fortune 
on  men  thus  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  offences  against  the 
Gods,  which  were  sins,  being  connected  with  the  misfortunes 
and  suffering  which  were  the  Heaven-sent  punishment  for  them  ; 
and  vice  versa,  when  men  saw  the  punishment,  they  imputed 
the  sin. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  historically  and  philosophically  the 
idea  of  revenge  is  the  basis  of  justice.  And  it  is  an  enduring 
basis.  The  popular  conscience  did  not  call  for  the  lash  for 
garrotters,  or  for  the  gallows  for  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers, 
because  it  had  any  philosophical  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
in  connecting  the  suffering  with  the  sin.  It  was  moved  by  a 
feeling  of  revenge.  The  fact  that  the  Irish  have  sympathised 
with  the  crime  of  the  murderers,  and  not  with  the  justice 
inflicted  on  them,  is  a  proof  of  this.  Your  Irishman  may  be 
credited  with  the  same  desire  to  connect  sin  with  suffering  as 
your  Englishman,  when  the  sin  is  against  himself ;  but  when 
the  suffering  is  inflicted  on  those  whom  he  regards  as  friends 
by  those  whom  he  regards  as  foes,  the  desire  for  esta¬ 
blishing  the  connection  vanishes,  and  he  only  sees  the 
hand  of  the  stronger  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  weaker. 
Tbe  progressive  leniency  which  is  exhibited  towards 
political  offences  is  another  proof  of  the  same  thing.  When 
a  political  uprising  scattered  death  and  famine  and  violence 
through  the  land,  and  meant  a  struggle  for  existence  for  every 
one,  treason  was  regarded  as  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  was 
punished  with  the  most  barbarous  of  punishments.  But  since 
the  great  mass  of  people  have  ceased  to  be  affected  by  political 
revolutions,  and  the  State  is  either  strong  enough  to  put  them 
down  without  much  trouble,  or  the  revolutionists  are  strong 
enough  to  become  the  State,  political  crimes  are  regarded  with 
comparative  indifference,  and,  therefore,  more  mildly  punished. 
Revenge,  even  now,  is  at  the  bottom  of  criminal  justice. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  feeling  of  it  lurking  in  the  public 
mind,  which  demands  satisfaction.  It  is  this  feeling  which 
is  outraged  when  crimes  are  let  off  too  cheaply.  When 
the  rich  had  it  all  their  own  way,  they  were  little  likely  to 
suffer  from  personal  violence,  but  they  were  especially  open  to 
attacks  on  their  property.  Hence  the  ferocity  with  which  the 
latter  class  of  crimes  are  still  pursued,  in  comparison  with  the 
former.  Now  that  the  democracy  is  rising,  crimes  against  the 
person  most  affect  those  on  whose  feelings  ultimately  rests  the 
law,  and  they  begin  to  cry  out  against  the  heavy  punishments 
inflicted  on  an  embezzling  servant,  as  compared  with  the 
leniency  with  which  the  Bench  looks  on  crimes  of  violence. 
Their  feelings  of  revenge  are  directed  more  against  those  who 
make  them  go  in  fear  of  life  and  limb,  than  against  those  who 
rob  others  of  what  the  Democracy  themselves  have  not  got. 

The  measure  of  punishment  in  the  popular  point  of  view, 
then,  is  to  be  gauged  partly  by  the  feeling  of  revenge  against 
particular  crimes.  This  changes  from  time  to  time,  as  one  class 
or  another  of  crimes  becomes  more  formidable  to  society.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  objects  of  punishment.  But  in  our 


view,  they  are  secondary.  As  often  happens  in  the  progress  of 
society  and  civilisation,  the  secondary  aims  have  a  tendency  to 
become  more  prominent  and  more  immediately  important  than 
the  primary.  Though  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  revenge  to  be 
satisfied,  it  is  far  weaker  and  far  more  easily  satisfied  than  of  old. 
Even  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  terrifying  people  out  of  the 
commission  of  crimes,  the  idea  of  deterrent  justice,  is  becoming 
weaker.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  violence  of  a  punishment 
is  not  necessarily  the  measure  of  its  protective  effect,  even  when 
it  is  in  accordance  with  popular  feeling.  Moreover,  as  society 
has  become  stronger,  it  looks  less  to  the  immediate  than  to 
the  permanent  springs  of  action.  It  aims  at  prevention  rather 
than  cure  ;  or  rather,  aims  at  curing  the  cause,  instead  of 
merely  removing  the  effects  of  the  malady.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  reformation  theory  of  punishment  has  been  pushed,  and 
will  be  pushed  still  more,  to  the  front.  In  fine,  it  is  with  the 
administration  of  justice  as  it  is  with  the  feeling  of  love. 
Though  it  is,  and  must  be,  based  on  physical  and  elementary 
desires,  it  is  nobler,  stronger,  and  more  helpful,  the  further 
removed  it  is  from  directly-felt  dependence  on  its  basis.  The 
more  we  lose  all  thought  of  the  foundations  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  superstructure,  the  more  the  building  has  attained 
towards  perfection. 

The  practical  result  is  that  there  is  no  impossibility  in  lay¬ 
ing  down  certain  general  rules  as  to  the  infliction  of  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Legislature,  as  more  directly 
than  the  Judges  feeling  the  force  of  popular  ideas  and  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  as  being  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  broader 
and  more  scientific  spirit,  to  lay  down  the  relative  gravity 
of  crimes,  and  assess  maximum  punishments  accordingly. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Judges  to  assign  punishments 
within  the  maximum,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  case.  While  minds  differ  opinions 
will  differ  about  the  punishments  which  a  particular  case 
deserves.  But  already  legislation  is  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  laying  down  more  precise  rules  as  to  the  amount 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  different  crimes.  It  has 
already  adopted  a  different  measure  in  the  cases  of  the  casual 
offender  and  the  habitual  criminal,  the  adult  and  the  juvenile 
convict.  Further  progress  will  have  to  be  made  in  this  direction, 
and  the  balance  struck  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  revenge,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal.  These  are  not  matters  for  the  individual 
Judge.  He  ought  only  to  take  into  account  what  are  called 
extenuating  or  aggravating  circumstances.  If  his  discretion 
were  confined  within  those  limits,  we  should  hear  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  want  of  it,  and  Lord  Justice  Fry  would  not 
have  been  called  on  to  defend  his  colleagues  of  the  Bench. 


LOCKED-UP  HOUSES. 

niAHE  Police  have  lately  made  a  slight  concession  to  the 
JL  weakness  of  London  householders.  They  have  put  out 
a  notice  advising  them,  if  they  mean  to  go  away  for  the 
summer  leaving  their  houses  altogether  untenanted,  to  mention 
the  fact  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  district.  When  this 
officer  knows  that  a  house  is  thus  unguarded,  he  will  give 
orders  to  the  constable  on  the  beat  to  keep  a  more  than  com¬ 
monly  sharp  eye  on  it.  The  Police  do  not  guarantee  that  this 
watch  will  be  of  any  avail,  and  they  warn  householders  not  to 
run  the  risk  which  will  still  be  incurred  by  leaving  a  house 
empty,  while  anything  of  value  remains  in  it.  But  they  no 
longer  ignore  the  fact  that  houses  are  sometimes  left  in  this 
way,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  to  place  some  slight 
additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  London  burglar.  In  the 
present  year,  this  notice  comes  a  little  late.  Indeed,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  occurrence  of  several  robberies  of  empty 
houses  in  the  suburbs  was  the  immediate  cause  of  its  being 
issued.  For  a  long  time  the  police  have  insisted  on  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  existence  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  an  in¬ 
habited  house  left  without  any  one  to  take  care  of  it.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  they  have  at  least  become  convinced  of 
the  weakness  of  any  philosophy  which  refuses  to  take  note  of 
actual  facts. 

The  Police  would  hardly  have  put  out  this  notice,  had 
not  the  practice  to  which  it  relates  been  on  the  increase. 
As  regards  professional  London,  the  conditions  of  life 
during  the  summer  have  gradually  undergone  a  consider¬ 
able  change.  The  migration  to  the  sea-side,  if  there  were 
children  in  the  case,  or  to  foreign  parts,  if  there  were 
not,  is  no  longer  the  only  outing  of  the  year.  For  some 
months  before  or  after  this  the  household  live  in  the  country, 
and  the  master  of  it  goes  backwards  and  forwards  to  his  work 
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in  town.  This  often  makes  it  convenient  for  the  servants  to  go 
with  the  family,  and  when  this  happens  the  question  at  once 
presents  itself, — What  is  to  be  done  with  the  house  ?  The 
answrer  usually  given  is, — put  in  a  caretaker  ;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  is  accepted  as  the  only  course  to  follow. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  care¬ 
taker.  Caretakers  are  to  be  had,  indeed,  for  the  asking ;  but 
then,  it  is  not  every  one  who  claims  this  responsible  title  that  is 
fit  to  have  the  care  of  a  house.  No  one  likes  to  pay  for  having 
a  house  neglected,  yet  this  is  often  the  kind  of  service  which 
the  money  paid  to  a  caretaker  secures.  Then,  perhaps,  a 
daughter  who  has  been  in  Edinburgh  in  the  dead  season 
remembers  the  rows  of  shut-up  houses,  each  with  a  card  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  knocker  asking  that  letters  and  parcels  may  be 
left  at  such  and  such  address.  Why  should  not  what  is  done 
in  Edinburgh  be  done  also  in  London  ?  The  suggestion  is  not 
at  once  adopted.  (Jloorny  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  ravage 
that  may  be  wrought  when  the  house  is  left  to  silence 
and  the  thief ;  sage  remarks  are  made  upon  the  alli¬ 
ance  between  penny-wisdom  and  pound-folly.  But  stories 
at  once  thrilling  and  pertinent  are  not  wanting  on  the 
other  side.  The  sins  of  caretakers  are  many,  and  among 
them  that  of  participation  in  robbery  is  not  unknown.  There 
are  instances  in  which  a  caretaker  has  telegraphed  to  her 
absent  master  the  news  that  the  house  has  been  broken  into, 
and  in  the  end  it  has  turned  out  that  the  breaking- in  was 
merely  done  to  save  appearances,  and  that  the  house  was 
really  opened  to  the  invaders  by  the  caretaker’s  own  hand. 
So  sometimes  the  proposal  to  leave  the  house  to  itself  gains 
the  day,  and  the  family  depart  for  the  summer.  For  a  time, 
perhaps,  they  feel  all  the  happier  for  the  thought  that  their 
home  is  not  in  the  possession  of  some  strange  person,  who, 
though  herself  a  woman,  may  have  a  husband  who  is  not  very 
reputable,  and,  what  is  worse,  not  very  clean,  and  a  young 
family  of  both  sexes,  who  “favour  ”  father  or  mother  just  in 
the  very  points  where  one  would  most  like  the  type  in  each 
case  to  die  out.  From  the  first,  however,  there  is  something 
forced  in  this  professed  sense  of  ease.  It  is  but  a  cover  for 
corroding  fears  that  are  not  allowed  to  find  expression.  Now 
and  again,  however,  they  find,  not  expression  only,  but  realisa¬ 
tion.  The  day  comes  when  the  telegram  so  often  fancied 
actually  arrives,  and  you  learn  that  your  house  has  been  robbed. 
Your  first  instinct  is  to  cheer  yourself  with  the  reflection  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  a  thief  would  much  care  to  take. 
You  remember  all  the  times  you  have  heard  or  read  that  the 
professional  burglar  never  makes  an  entry  without  having  in¬ 
formed  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  booty  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  and  you  think  with  satisfaction  at  how  low  a  figure 
he  would  estimate  all  that  you  have  left  behind  you.  Burglars 
do  not  care  for  books  ;  the  beauties  of  Chippendale  or  Sheraton 
furniture  are  sealed  to  them  ;  even  china  has  the  double  defect 
of  being  easy  to  break,  and  not  very  easy  to  get  a  price  for. 
There  is  something  soothing  in  these  reflections,  and  when  you 
at  length  come  up  to  the  door,  it  is  more  with  curiosity  than 
with  serious  alarm.  The  first  word  from  the  policeman  in 
charge  undeceives  you, — “It’s  a  bad  job,”  he  says;  and  when 
you  falter  forth  that  there  was  not  much  to  take,  he  answers, 
with  a  terror-compelling  smile,  “  there  was  a  good  deal  to 
damage,  though.”  When  you  get  into  the  house — which  you 
probably  do  through  a  window,  in  a  fashion  which  goes  far  to 
put  you  on  a  level  with  the  burglar — you  at  once  see  the 
justice  of  his  remark.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  damage,  and 
a  good  deal  of  damage  has  been  done.  The  criminal  and 
semi-criminal  population  of  London  is  not  entirely  composed  of 
professional  thieves.  It  is  largely  made  up  of  boys  and  young  men, 
who,  as  yet,  are  only  professional  thieves  in  desire  and  intention. 
They  are  thieves  in  the  sense  that  the  children  in  Old  Indian 
families  were  Covenanted  servants.  They  mean  to  be  so  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and,  in  the  interval,  they  are  quite  ready  to 
get  themselves  into  training  for  future  distinction.  To  such 
as  these  an  empty  house  is  a  sort  of  Ilaileybury, — a  college 
where  they  may  qualify  themselves  for  the  work  which  their 
fathers  did  before  them,  and  which  they  look  forward  to  doing 
in  their  turn.  The  absence  of  anything  which  is  really  valu¬ 
able — valuable,  as  political  economists  say,  in  exchange — merely 
moves  them  to  show  their  contempt  for  a  house  so  destitute 
of  solid  wealth.  The  “gimcracks”  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  supply  them  abundant  opportunity  for  giving  their 
irritation  vent.  As  they  think  of  what  the  house  might  have 
contained,  they  wreak  their  vengeance  on  what  it  does  contain. 
The  pleasure  of  “  making  hay  ”  seems  universal  at  a  certain 
age,  and  by  the  time  that  every  lock  has  been  wrenched  off, 
and  the  contents  of  every  drawer  and  cabinet  brought  into 


hotchpot,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  make  hay  with.  If  to 
this  we  add  that  they  are  seldom  strictly  sober,  that 
their  sense  of  decency  is  about  on  a  level  with  that  of  an 
anthropoid  ape,  and  that  the  entrance  which  has  once  ad¬ 
mitted  them  without  detection  by  the  police  may,  if  they  are 
careful,  admit  them  again  and  again,  for  weeks  together,  we 
shall  have  said  enough  to  suggest  the  kind  of  spectacle  which 
meets  the  owner’s  eye  and  nose  as  he  wanders  over  his  dwell¬ 
ing.  It  will  speak  well  for  his  self-control  if,  when  he  goes 
out  of  town  that  night,  he  has  no  harsh  word  for  the  un- 
happy  author  of  the  suggestion  that  in  Edinburgh  they  do 
without  caretakers. 

For  Edinburgh  and  London,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  not 
governed  by  the  same  rules.  We  do  not  profess  to  assign  the 
reason.  It  may  be  that  the  London  Police  are  less  numerous 
or  less  efficient  than  the  Edinburgh  Police,  or  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  rough  is  less  daring  or  less  inventive,  or  that  the  houses 
are  built  and  fastened  more  securely  in  Edinburgh,  or  that 
they  lie  closer  together,  and  so  can  be  more  easily  watched. 
The  cause  of  the  difference  the  reader  must  find  out  for  him¬ 
self,  but  its  existence,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  take  on  trust. 
Even  if  he  has  given  notice  to  the  Police  Superintendent,  and 
is  to  leave  home  for  the  autumn  this  very  evening,  we  counsel 
him  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  hunting  for  a  caretaker,  or 
better  still,  to  import  a  policeman  and  his  wife. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  unanimous  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  in  offer¬ 
ing  a  pension  of  £250  a  year  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
been  broken  by  one  voice,  and  not  an  unimportant  one.  The 
Editor  of  Truth  constantly  tries  to  express,  and  sometimes 
succeeds  in  expressing,  the  extreme  democratic  view,  and  he 
distinctly  condemns  the  grant.  Acknowledging  to  the  full  Mr. 
Arnold’s  rank  iu  literature,  and  expressing  a  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  writings,  he  declares  him  not  entitled  to  the  pension, 
because,  as  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  he  receives  £700  a  year,  and 
is  therefore  not  “  needy.”  Considering  Mr.  Arnold's  special 
services  to  education,  services  far  beyond  those  of  the  regular 
Inspector,  and  the  income  he  could  make  in  a  dozen  ways  if  he 
did  not  give  up  his  time  and  his  freedom  to  the  State,  he 
is  very  badly  paid;  but  then  so  are  most  State  ser¬ 
vants,  and  of  course  £700  a  year,  though  it  will  go 
such  a  little  way,  is  not  “  need.”  Three  fourths  of  the 
clergy  live  as  educated  gentlemen  on  far  less,  and  officers  in. 
the  Army  think  themselves  prosperous  when  they  have  reached 
that  point.  But  is  not  Truth  encouraging  the  worst  foible  of 
the  Democracy,  its  jealousy  of  all  rewards  that  it  understands, 
in  pressing  such  an  argument  ?  In  a  time  Democratic  State, 
would  no  one  be  deserving  but  the  pauper,  and  the  ouly  allow¬ 
able  claim  on  the  community  be  want  of  things  to  eat  ?  That 
want,  suffered  by  those  who  have  distinctly  benefited  the 
community  by  their  wrork,  or  their  thought,  or  their  per¬ 
ceptiveness  of  natural  facts,  is  a  claim  we,  of  course, 
are  most  ready  to  admit,  more  especially  when,  as  in  some 
well-known  cases — Cruden’s,  for  example — the  work  itself,  being 
by  its  nature  unremunerative,  has  produced  the  want.  We  only 
wish  the  little  pension  list  now  used  to  meet  such  cases — a 
pension  list  which  may  never  exceed  £1,200  granted  in  any  one 
year — could  be  exclusively  devoted  to  them,  and  feel  sure  that 
even  then  it  would  be  insufficient.  It  is  not  only  authors  who 
are  poor  ;  but  thinkers,  inventors,  discoverers,  artists,  and  even 
public  servants,  though  for  the  latter  there  is  usually  some  kind 
of  provision.  But  surely  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  the  community  owes  to  those  who  enlighten,  or  serve,  or 
elevate  it,  or  make  it  prosperous,  or  in  any  conspicuous  way 
conduce  to  its  welfare  as  a  whole,  something  besides  charity, 
some  public  and  unmistakable  recognition,  some  sign  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation.  Almsgiving  is  a  duty  in  certain 
cases,  but  so  also  iu  certain  others  is  admiration,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  in  its  most  visible,  and  to  many  men,  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  most  pleasant  form.  Men  do  not  dislike  presents  because 
they  are  well  off,  if  only  the  presents  are  given  either  from 
admiration  or  affection.  We  all  acknowledge  that  by  groups, 
when  we  contribute  to  testimonials  to  the  living,  or  share 
in  subscriptions  for  a  sum  to  be  given  to  a  man  who 
has  done  service ;  and  if  the  service  is  of  a  kind  which 
moves  the  whole  community,  the  community  may  wisely 
do  the  same.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  our  modern  society  ser¬ 
vice,  unless  political  or  military,  so  far  from  being  too  much 
acknowledged,  is  not  acknowledged  enough ;  that  the  com- 
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munity  evades  too  readily  its  obligation  of  recognition,  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  of  friendliness  to  those  who,  by  their  use 
of  their  gifts,  have  entitled  themselves  to  be  considered  benefac¬ 
tors.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  State — that  is, 
for  the  whole  community— to  do  anything  whatever  for  the 
poet  or  the  historian,  the  discoverer  or  the  man  of  science,  even 
in  the  cheap  way  of  granting  honours  ;  and  of  concrete  recog¬ 
nitions,  except  this  wretched  little  snippet  of  the  Civil  List, 
there  are  none  at  all.  There  has  not  been  in  the  last  half- 
century,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single  proposal  in  Parliament 
to  recognise  the  services  done  by  any  thinker  or  man  of  genius 
to  Englishmen  or  to  mankind,  as  we  have  time  after  time  recog¬ 
nised,  and  justly  recognised,  the  services  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Men  of  genius  are  rewarded,  it  is  said,  by  the  public.  Very  often 
they  are  not— Mr.  Arnold,  for  instance,  a  man  of  singular  grace 
of  prose  diction,  has  probably  made  less  by  poems  which  every 
year  rise  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  competent  than  he  could 
have  made  in  one  year  of  successful  journalism — but  grant 
that  they  are,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  It  is  not  charity 
we  are  asking  for  them,  but  acknowledgment.  It  is  not  out  of 
charity  that  you  send  to  friend,  or  mistress,  or  collaborateur  the 
jewel  which  is  treasured  for  life,  but  in  acknowledgment  that 
your  life  is  the  better,  or  happier,  or  brighter  for  him,  and  it  is 
that  sense  we  want  the  community  to  express  its  admiration.  If 
it  does  not  feel  it,  cadit  quaestio,  the  thing  is  impossible ;  but 
none  the  less  is  it  an  ideal,  and  every  approach  towards  it  a 
thing  to  be  welcomed,  and  not  deprecated.  England  is  the  better 
because,  though  it  has  voted  nothing  to  Mr.  Arnold,  it  has  so 
far  understood  and  appreciated  him  that  a  Minister  can  act  as 
if  it  had.  The  booksellers  have  not  left  Mr.  Tennyson  to  starve ; 
but  suppose  Parliament,  in  a  fit  of  emotion,  to  vote  him  its 
thanks  and  £5,000,  as  it  would  do  if  he  had  taken  a 
town,  would  the  community  be  the  better  or  worse  for 
it,  less  bound  together  as  a  living  organism  with  a  brain 
and  a  heart,  or  more  ?  We  do  not  want  more  pension- 
power  given  to  any  Minister.  Though  so  strictly  guarded  now 
that  even  his  limited  right  must  be  a  burden  to  a  Premier,  and 
a  source  of  endless  thought,  inquiry,  and  fear  of  opprobrium, 
it  has  often  been  abused,  and  the  Minister  may  not 
be  one  who  responds  fully  to  the  kind  of  national  sentiment 
we  should  like  to  see  expressed.  But  if  England  were 
the  ideally  Democratic  State  that  Truth  would  wish,  we 
suppose,  to  see  it,  we  should  hope  that  ever  and  anon, 
perhaps  twice  in  a  Parliament,  a  grant  in  “  national  recogni¬ 
tion  ”  would  be  proposed  to  some  thinker,  or  poet,  or  discoverer, 
or  artist  who  had  so  revealed  himself  to  the  whole  nation  that 
the  vote  could  pass.  Such  a  vote  would  be  but  a  present  to  a 
man,  say,  like  Mr.  Darwin — the  richest,  perhaps,  among  men  of 
science  since  Lord  Henry  Cavendish,  who  raged  at  his  banker 
for  suggesting  that  his  floating  balance  was  positively  too 
large — but  an  honorific  present  is  not  the  less  sweet  because  one 
does  not  “  need,”  while  to  many  it  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
form  of  recognition.  The  poor  taxpayer  ?  We  are  supposing 
the  taxpayer  to  be  the  giver,  the  willing  giver,  heartily  endorsing 
or  urging  his  representatives. 

We  wonder  if  that  objection  about  the  taxpayer  is  final,  and 
if  the  Democracy,  when  fully  enthroned,  will  acknowledge  no 
obligation  binding  on  itself  towards  the  masters  of  thought. 
It  may  be  so,  for  Princes  are  ungrateful,  and  Demos,  though  he 
wears  clogs,  is  clattering  fast  up  the  steps  of  a  throne.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  go  by,  for  there  never  has  been  an 
educated  Democracy  yet,  with  each  man  in  it  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion,  and  an  uneducated  Democracy  can  only  recog¬ 
nise  heartily  what  it  understands.  It  as  yet  comprehends  feel¬ 
ing,  but  not  thought,  and  would  vote  a  statue  to  Mr.  Plimsoll 
sooner  than  to  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  service,  or  Mr. 
Darwin’s  service,  or  Mi-.  Carlyle’s  service,  or  the  service  of  the 
man  who  invents  the  electrical  accumulator,  or  of  the  man  who 
works  out  a  calculating  machine,  is  as  invisible  to  the  mass  as 
the  service  of  Beethoven  to  a  community  with  discordant 
tympana  would  be.  They  might  trust  their  leaders,  but  that 
would  not  be  national  recognition.  One  would  hope  that 
as  the  community  became  more  enlightened,  free,  and  homo¬ 
geneous,  it  would  feel  more  keenly  the  emotion  which,  say, 
literary  service  or  charm  wakes  in  the  few ;  but  we  do 
not  as  yet  quite  like  the  signs.  Graciousness,  friendliness, 
“  sweetness,”  altogether,  to  use  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  words, 
are  not  the  graces  one  finds  most  fully  developed  in  the  De¬ 
mocracy.  America  honours  but  does  not  formally  recognise 
her  men  of  genius.  In  France,  though  the  recognition  in  some 
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classes  is  so  keen  that  even  the  national  dislike  to  subscribe 
gives  way  to  it,  as  in  Lamartine’s  case,  the  nation  has  done 
nothing  to  honour  living  genius,  except  in  the  case  of 
M.  Pasteur;  and  though  it  has  in  Italy,  Italy  is  almost 
as  little  of  a  democracy  as  England,  where  a  vote  of 
thanks  in  Parliament  to  Darwin,  or  Stephenson,  or  Wheat¬ 
stone,  or  Tennyson  would  rouse  the  laughter  of  surprise. 
Still,  we  are  not  without  hope.  Genius  and  service  begin  to  be 
recognised  very  warmly  by  those  who  understand,  and  when  the 
million  understands,  we  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  less  grateful. 
Public  honour  done  to  great  actors  pleases  a  mass  very  low 
down,  and  that  is  because  histrionic  power  is  one  of  the  few 
intellectual  powers  they  readily  comprehend.  In  Prance,  they 
say  the  people  of  little  towns  honoured  by  the  residence  of  a 
genius  will  move  a  market-place  or  silence  bells  rather  than  he 
should  be  disturbed.  No  one,  even  in  Britain,  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  all  the  people  iu  any  one  city,  say,  Oxford  or  Edin¬ 
burgh,  insisted  on  contributing  to  a  gift  to  a  great  genius,  and 
the  step  from  that  unanimity  to  corporate  action  is  not  a  long 
one.  The  Democracy  may  yet  be  grateful  to  genius ;  but  mean¬ 
while,  one  of  its  mouthpieces  rather  daunts  us,  when  he  objects 
to  a  grant  to  Mr.  Arnold  because  it  is  not  alms. 


IVAN  TOURGENIEF. 

N  last  Sunday,  Ivan  Tourgenief,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  died,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Bougival, 
near  Paris.  The  Thackeray  of  Russian  literature  deserves 
more  than  slight  notice.  Ivau  Tourgenief  was  born  at  Orel,  ia 
in  1818,  and  belonged  by  birth  to  the  class  of  landed  gentry. 
For  generations,  men  of  his  name  and  blood  have,  as  earnest 
reformers,  played  a  part  in  Russian  politics.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  Russian  gentry,  the  boy  Ivan  received 
his  first  instruction  from  foreign  tutors.  After  studying 
from  1834  to  1838  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  he 
passed  two  years  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  where  he  had 
for  at  least  one  winter  Michael  Bakounine,  the  notorious 
Nihilist,  as  room-mate.  Here  the  young  Tourgenief  studied 
chiefly  history  and  philosophy,  which  latter  subject  he  often 
laughed  at  in  his  later  works  as  unprofitable  and  unpractical. 
Tourgenief  then  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  accepted  a 
place  iu  the  Home  Office,  which  he  soon  relinquished,  to  devote 
himself  to  literature. 

His  first  attempts  were  scarcely  more  than  imitations  of 
Poushkin  and  Lermontoff,  and  passed  unnoticed.  In  1846, 
however,  he  wrote  a  short  story,  which  was  accepted  by 
Belinski  and  appeared  in  the  Contemporary,  and  this  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  direct  public  attention  to  his  talent.  A  little  later, 
Tourgenief  went  to  Paris,  where  in  the  following  years  he  wrote 
his  “  Recollections  of  a  Sportsman,”  which  at  once  made  him 
famous.  Although  every  one  of  these  sketches  was  written 
with  a  social  tendency,  although  they  were  all  published  in  the 
Contemporary,  under  the  editorship  of  the  suspected  Belinski,  they 
passed  the  Censor  without  difficulty.  Official  wisdom  evidently 
saw  in  them  nothing  but  landscape-painting  and  good  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  sportsman’s  life.  In  1852,  the  sketches  appeared  in  book 
form.  In  the  same  year,  Gogol,  the  Russian  Dickens,  died,  and  the 
cemetery  of  the  Donskoi  Monastery,  near  Moscow,  could  not  hold 
the  concourse  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  which  streamed  thither  to 
do  honour  to  the  first  Russian  novelist  of  real  power.  The  out¬ 
burst  of  mingled  admiration  and  sorrow  alarmed  officialdom, 
and  when  Tourgenief  shortly  afterwards  published  an  article 
praising  Gogol,  he  was  banished  to  his  own  property.  It  was 
only  the  entreaties  of  the  liberal-minded  Alexander  which,  two 
years  later,  restored  him  to  freedom.  Tourgenief  spent  the 
next  years  iu  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  ;  in  1863  he  settled 
and  built  himself  a  house  at  Baden-Baden,  in  order  to  live  near 
his  friends,  the  Viardots.  After  the  events  of  1870,  the  Viardots 
removed  to  France,  and  Tourgenief  followed  them.  His  later 
life  and  sad  end  are  familiar  to  all. 

Tourgenief’ s  first  large  work,  “  Recollections  of  a  Sportsman,” 
is  perhaps  his  best.  The  Recollections  ”  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  short  sketches,  of  which  the  ablest  are  “  Khor  and 
Ivalinitsh,”  “  The  Devil’s  Dale,”  “  The  Singers,”  “  Kasjan,” 
“  Two  Days  in  the  Forest,”  and  “  Forest  and  Steppe.”  As  a 
landed  gentleman,  Tourgenief  naturally  took  much  pleasure  in 
hunting;  he  has, besides,  all  the  passionate  love  of  nature  of  the 
Slav,  and  shows  warm  sympathy  with  the  people.  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  patriotism  which  colours  these  sketches,  their  writer 
is  evidently  a  man  who  has  lived  among  foreign  nations,  and 
freed  himself  of  all  local  prejudices.  We  shall  first  consider  his 
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power  of  interpreting  nature,  for  this  is  a  faculty  inherent  ! 
in  his  blood,  and  many  of  these  sketches,  such  as  “  Forest 
and  Steppe,”  are  nothing  but  landscape  paintings  in 
words.  The  Slav,  impressionable  and  sympathetic,  has  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  nature  than  other  races  ;  he  still 
believes  in  spirits  of  field,  and  fell,  and  stream,  still  hears  the 
wail  of  suffering  in  the  wind,  or  the  roll  of  anger  in  the  thunder. 
These  feelings  have  been  wonderfully  depicted  by  Tour¬ 
genief.  He  is  of  his  day  a  realist,  a  hater  of  empty  phrases, 
and  he  has  not  only  observed  long  and  closely  the  different 
moods  of  nature,  but  is  sympathetic  enough  to  be  able  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  with  touches  of  “  natural  magic,”  which  give  life 
even  to  scenes  sometimes  lacking  in  human  interest.  In  “  The 
Devil’s  Dale,”  some  shepherd  boys  are  sitting  round  a  watch- 
fire,  telling  each  other  ghost  stories  or  fairy  tales.  One  is 
about  a  sheep  which  talks,  another  about  a  landowner  who 
cannot  find  peace  even  in  the  grave,  &c.  Now  and  then 
the  dogs  shiver  with  fear,  and  then  with  a  howl  rush  forth 
into  the  darkness.  “  Suddenly,  somewhere  in  the  distance,  rose 
up  a  long,  piercing,  sobbing  sound,  one  of  those  incomprehensible 
sounds  peculiar  to  the  night,  which  ofteu  come  in  the  deepest 
silence,  and  wax  nearer,  till  they  seem  to  stand  still  in  the  air 
above,  and  then  at  once  die  away,  as  if  in  flight.”  Some  of 
these  pictures,  too,  are  of  rare  and  ideal  beauty: — “The  dry 
warmth  of  midnight  spread  over  the  sleeping  fields  its  soft 
coverlet ;  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  numberless  files 
of  golden  stars  seemed  to  move  in  slow  order  towards  the  Milky 
Way.  As  my  eye  followed  their  movement,  I  realised  the  slow 
and  rhythmic  progress  of  the  world.”  But  generally  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  rather  with  the  untameable  power  than  with  the  beauty 
of  Nature.  “  Out  of  the  forest  the  deep  voice  of  Nature  speaks 
to  man,  ‘  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee  ;  I  am,  and  rule,  but  thou 
must  struggle,  even  in  order  to  live.’  ” 

His  numerous  sketches  of  animals  are  almost  perfect.  We 
like  best  the  ugly  dog,  ‘Yaletka,’  who  always  carried 
his  stump  of  a  tail  between  his  legs,  and  who  was  always 
chased  from  kitchen  and  from  yard.  “  In  hunting  he 
was  tireless,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  smell.  His  master  never 
thought  of  feeding  Mm.  But  whenever  ‘  Yaletka  ’  caught  a  hare, 
he  devoured  it  to  the  last  shred  with  the  keenest  pleasure,  lying 
somewhere  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  green  bush,  or  at  a  polite 
distance  from  his  master,  who  then  cursed  him  in  all  known  and 
unknown  languages.” 

This  book,  too,  contains  almost  a  natural  history  of  the 
Russian  people.  Nearly  all  the  sketches  are  taken  from  among 
the  dwellers  in  the  country  ;  Tourgenief  pictures  the  houseless 
serf,  shows  peasant  after  peasant,  gives  type  after  type 
of  landowner  and  aristocrat.  The  peasant  is,  in  his  pages,  an 
extremely  good-natured,  easily  satisfied  man,  clever,  ready, 
and  of  robust  health.  By  nature  endowed  with  cunning, 
with  wit  and  humour,  the  Slav  resembles  the  English 
idea  of  the  Irish  Celt.  Tourgenief  looks  upon  the 
peasant  as  the  stay  and  prop  of  his  country ;  he  dwells  with 
preference  upon  the  peasant’s  rooted  love  of  home,  shows  his 
reverence  of  Tsar  and  Church,  and  his  ready  self-sacrifice  to 
either,  describes  again  and  again  his  love  of  family  and  the 
sacred  strength  of  the  old-fashioned  tie  of  kinship,  as  seen  in 
the  commune.  The  people  is  a  religions  one,  with  love  of 
peace  and  depth  of  pity.  Take  the  free  peasant,  Ovssianikof. 
Childless,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  patriarch,  and  although  he 
is  held  in  honour  by  the  highest  and  by  the  lowest,  he  yet 
knows  his  place.  In  his  clothing  and  manners  he  follows  the  old 
customs,  and  although  conscious  of  his  worth,  he  seems  as  devoid 
of  vanity  as  of  self-assertion ;  he  does  not  praise  the  past,  for 
although  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present,  he  yet  acknow¬ 
ledges  progress,  but  can  see  “no  new  order.”  “The  old  is  dying  out, 
and  the  young  has  not  yet  been  born.”  But  in  sketching  character 
Tourgenief  seldom  gives  us  ideals,  he  prefers  to  paint  nature  as 
it  is.  The  prosaic  peasant,  Khor,  who  has  never  been  to  school, 
grumbles  that  the  dreamer  Kalinitsh  succeeds  with  bees  because 
the  idler  has  learnt  to  write.  Another  serf,  Stiopushka,  was 
related  to  no  one,  no  one  knew  him  ;  they  saw  him,  it  is  true, 
kicked  him  now  and  again,  but  never  spoke  to  him,  and  his 
mouth  seemed  never  to  have  been  opened  since  his  birth.  In 
the  sketch  “  Death  ”  Tourgenief  shows  “  how  strangely  the 
Russian  dies,”  without  fear  or  complaint  he  awaits  the  stroke 
as  if  it  were  about  to  fall  upon  another.  There  is  a  miller  who, 
while  carting  some  mill-stones,  is  mortally  hurt ;  but  not  till 
much  later  does  he  go  to  the  doctor,  who  prescribes  absolute 
rest  and  quiet,  “  for  the  worst  is  to  be  feared.”  But  the  miller 


will  not  stay  and  be  treated  by  the  surgeon.  “No.  I  must  go 
home ;  a  man  must  die,  it’s  better  to  die  at  home ;  if  I  died 
here,  who  would  see  that  affairs  at  home  were  set  straight  P” 
Sutschock,  who,  when  his  boat  disappears  under  his  feet,  and 
the  hunter,  whom  he  has  been  rowing,  is  impatient,  keeps  wink¬ 
ing  with  his  eyes,  aud  seems  about  to  go  to  sleep,  although  up 
to  his  neck  in  the  stream.  He  has  to  be  ordered  to  keep  bis 
head  above  water. 

But  if  Tourgenief,  when  painting  the  peasant,  colours  his 
portrait  too  darkly,  he  may  be  said  to  leave  out  all  the  lights  in 
his  pictures  of  landowners  and  aristocrats.  One  landlord  is 
good-humoured,  but  hard-hearted ;  he  looks  upon  his  serfs  as 
upon  his  cows,  and  kills  one  animal,  when  unprofitable,  as 
readily  as  the  other.  Another  gentleman  cares  for  them  but  as 
instruments  of  pleasure,  &c.  The  aristocrats  employed  at  Court 
or  in  the  public  service  live  in  his  pages  as  Tartars,  with  a 
slight  exterior  polish  of  manner.  They  are  all  either  spend¬ 
thrifts,  who  ruin  others  as  well  as  themselves,  or  fools  honoured 
with  servile  reverence.  Debauchees,  tyrants,  wild  beasts  of  all 
sorts  have  sat  to  him  for  their  picture.  Of  their  extravagance, 
debauchery,  and  cruelty,  he  gives  fearful  instances.  The  book  is 
one  long  protest  against  serfdom,  and  the  evil  effects  of  the  system 
upon  enslavers  and  enslaved  are  pourtrayed  with  a  master-hand. 
It  is  said  that  this  book  decided  Alexander  to  abolish  slavery. 
But  Tourgenief  does  not  hope  that  this  measure  or  that  any 
measure  will  be  effectual ;  for  “  the  Russian  peasant  is  capable  of 
stealing  from  himself.”  This  book, however,  shows  less  pessimism, 
less  fatalism,  than  any  of  his  later  writings ;  it  is  not  only  as  a 
book  well  worth  the  reading,  it  was  a  deed  well  worth  the  doing. 

As  he  grows  older  and  takes  his  models  from  the  drawing¬ 
room,  the  gloom  deepens.  His  novels  which  deal  with  problems 
of  love  and  marriage  may  now  be  referred  to.  Here,  he  shows 
himself  a  man  of  his  time ;  either  the  sensuality  is  somewhat 
more  pronounced  than  is  natural,  as  in  his  “  First  Love,”  or  it 
is  feverish  and  unhealthy,  as  in  “  Helene,”  or  mad,  as  in 
“  The  Three  Portraits.”  His  women  often  declare  themselves 
first,  as  in  his  “  Faust.”  “  To  what  have  you  brought  me  P” 
cried  Vera ;  “  don’t  you  know  that  I  love  you  ?”  And  most  of 
these  women  have  something  of  the  cat,  or  snake,  or  elf. 
Tourgenief  loves  abnormal  characters ;  he  does  not  see  life 
fairly,  he  is  a  pessimist.  “  Love  is  never  the  free  union  of 
free  souls  of  which  German  Professors  dream  ;  no,  in  love,  the 
one  person  is  slave,  the  other  lord !” 

Up  to  the  close  of  this  period,  that  is  up  to  1861,  Tourgenief’s 
works,  whatever  may  be  their  faults,  had  reflected  the  best 
spirit  of  his  race.  In  “  Fathers  and  Sons,”  however,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1861,  Tourgenief  loses  touch  of  the  people.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  hoped  but  little  from  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  youth  of  Russia  at  the  results 
of  the  measure  seemed  to  him  insane.  This  is  the  more  unfor¬ 
tunate,  inasmuch  as  this  novel  in  regal'd  to  form  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  his  works,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  widely  known. 
He  who  aforetime  protested  against  serfdom  now  protests 
against  the  materialism  and  Nihilism  of  the  Russian 
youth.  Tourgenief  treats  Socialism  as  mere  ignorance.  In 
order  to  understand  this  movement,  therefore,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Englishman  to  read  not  only  Tourgenief,  but  als® 
that  book  on  “  Underground  Russia  ”  which  shows  the  passionate 
self-abnegation  and  heroism  of  the  dreamers  whom  Tourgenief 
depicts  as  “mostly  fools.”  Take  his  treatment  of  the  principal 
character,  the  student  Bazarof,  who  is  the  apostle  of  the  new 
creed.  Bazarof  does  not  die  upon  the  scaffold,  but  of  blood- 
poisoning,  contracted  while  dissecting  a  corpse.  His  death  is 
entirely  accidental,  and  entirely  useless.  For  Bazarof  has 
given  up  his  wild  dreams  and  conquered  his  strong  passions ; 
he  has  returned  home,  aud  is  resolved  to  practise  medicine  and 
play  the  part  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  just  when  we  can  hope 
all  from  so  strong  a  character,  he  dies,  a  prey  to  blind  chance. 
No  wonder  the  book  was  badly  received  in  Russia,  and  its  author 
censured. 

But  Tourgenief  heeded  neither  warning  nor  blame.  In  1867 
he  published  “  Dym.”  Nihilism  seemed  to  him  nothing  but 
“smoke;”  “the  desperate  hope  ”  of  the  youth  of  Russia  was 
incomprehensible  to  the  pessimist,  to  the  man  of  the  world,  who 
had  long  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  unselfish  could  come 
from  human  nature.  In  his  latest  works,  however,  Tourgenief 
has  not  lost  his  humour ;  although  his  pictures  have  become 
caricatures,  his  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  How  he  describee 
the  art  enthusiasts  of  to-day, — the  men  who  never  speak  of 
Raphael  or  Correggio,  but  of  the  “divine  Sanzio  ’  and  the 
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«•'  inimitable  Allegri  ”!  “  They  adore,”  he  writes,  “  every  doubt¬ 

ful,  obscure,  or  mediocre  talent  as  a  ‘  genius,’  and  phrases  such 
a3  ‘  the  blue  Italian  heaven,’  ‘  the  lemon-trees  of  the  sunny 
South,’  ‘  the  scented  mist  of  the  sea-shore,’  are  the  stock-in- 
trade.”  “Ah,  Ivan!  Ivan!”  cries  Michael,  enraptured,  “let  us 
go  to  the  South  !  let  us  go  to  the  South !  for  in  soul  we  are 
indeed  Greeks,  ancient  Greeks  !’’ 

With  all  his  faults,  Tourgeuief  has  enlarged  our  estimate  of 
the  talent  of  the  Slav.  Unfortunately,  the  best  faculty  of  his 
race  was  somewhat  lacking  in  him :  he  was  deficient  in 
sympathy.  The  enthusiastic  love  of  the  Slav  for  the  ideal,  had 
he  possessed  it,  would  have  softened  the  harshness  of  his  pessi¬ 
mistic  realism,  would  have  given  him  mental  and  moral  balance, 
and  made  him  healthy.  This  was  not  to  be.  The  Slav  genius, 
feminine  in  its  sympathy,  idealism,  and  faith,  most  of  all  in  its 
passionate  self-abnegation,  still  awaits  the  coming  of  an  adequate 
interpreter. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  WISH  TO  BELIEVE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator. ”] 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  “  The  Wish  to  Believe  ”  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue,  and  for  which  I  thank  you  heartily, 
the  writer  has  on  one  point  slightly  misunderstood  my  meaning; 
and  as  the  question  is  one  of  some  interest,  I  would  ask  you 
kindly  to  insert  these  words  of  explanation.  He  says  that  I 
seem  to  hold  that  the  wish  to  believe  which  ensures  impartiality 
—that  sort  of  wish  which  I  had  explained  in  my  previous  essay — 
canuot  be  legitimately  separated  in  its  effect  from  the  wish 
which — as  I  explain  in  the  present  essay — makes  the  mind 
sensitive  to  the  full  force  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  the  belief  wished  for.  The  writer,  while  allowing  that  the 
kind  of  wish  which  ensures  impartiality  as  being  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  desire  that  the  belief  should  be  true,  has  the 
effect  I  speak  of  in  giving  the  mind  a  keen  perception  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  belief,  contends  that  a  similar  sensitiveness 
is  given  also  by  the  wish  to  make  up  a  plausible  case,  and  in¬ 
stances  Mr.  Chaffanbrass’s  quick  perception  of  the  plausibilities 
of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Phineas  Finn’s  innocence.  How,  I  have 
nowhere  denied  that  other  influences  may  stimulate  the  mind  and 
make  it  sensitive  to  favourable  evidence,  as  well  as  the  strong 
wish  to  believe,  if  one  can  believe  truly  ;  and  undoubtedly,  the 
motive  which  actuated  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  is  one  such  influence. 
His  wish,  however,  was  not  a  wish  to  believe,  but  a  wish  to  make 
his  jury  believe  ;  so  that  it  would,  anyhow,  not  come  under  my 
immediate  subject.  But  apart  from  this,  I  had  no  intention  of 
denying  that  any  strong  motive  gives  keenness  to  the  mind,  and 
a  certain  sensitiveness  thence  resulting.  I  only  attempted  to 
show  some  of  the  various  ways  in  which  anxiety  for  belief,  if  true 
belief  be  possible,  may  aid  the  mind  in  its  appreciation  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  quicken  its  critical  faculties,  this  latter  effect  being 
presupposed  as  the  conclusion  of  my  former  essay.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  say  that  such  a  wish  is  the  only  stimulating  power, 
but  that  it  is  the  only  power  which  stimulates  alike  the  appre¬ 
ciating  and  critical  faculties,  and  consequently  helps  in  the 
search  for  truth.  This  conclusion  I  express  on  page  473,  in 
words  almost  identical  with  those  used  by  the  writer  in  the 
Spectator. 

There  is,  however,  one  element  distinctive  of  this  “  wish  to 
believe,”  which  seems  to  me  to  affect  both  the  impartiality  of 
one’s  judgment,  and  the  power  of  the  wisher  to  appreciate  fully 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  desired  conclusion, — so  far  linking 
these  effects  inseparably.  I  speak  of  the  sense  of  the  reality  of 
a  problem,  and  the  importance  to  oneself  of  its  true  solution, 
which  lights  up  with  reality  all  that  bears  on  it.  This  it 
is,  as  we  saw  in  my  former  essay,  which  makes  the  mind 
keenly  alive  to  difficulties  against  belief,  and  which  must 
enter  into  the  wish,  as  I  then  explained  it ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  this  very  same  element  which  I  show,  in 
pp.  472,  473,  and  477,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  certain  arguments,  which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
belief.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  merely  imaginative  side  of  realis¬ 
ing,  which  the  barrister,  who  wishes  merely  to  get  up  a  plausi¬ 
ble  case  and  impress  his  jury,  may  very  well  have,  but  of  that 
deeper  aspect  of  it  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  my  essay,  and 
which  involves  a  sense  that  facts  pointing  to  a  conclusion  are 
facts  with  consequences  affecting  ihe  world  and  oneself.  This 
sense  connects  the  “  wish  to  believe  ”  with  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 


bility  in  reasoning,  and  with  that  most  potent  motive-power, 
the  instinct  for  self-preservation, — self-preservation,  that  is, 
from  the  unknown  dangers  which  ignorance  may  entail ; — the 
strong  wish  to  believe  being,  under  this  aspect,  the  passion  for 
knowledge.  This  is  the  only  element  which,  as  being  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  the  two  effects  of  the  “  wish  to  believe  ”  which  I 
have  considered,  seems  to  me  to  render  them  so  far  incapable  of 
an  entirely  separate  treatment. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Wilfrid  Ward. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS’  COMMISSION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Canon  Trevor  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  attempt  to  govern  the  Church  by  Courts,  instead  of  by 
Bishops  and  Synods.  The  Royal  declaration  before  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  only  reaffirms  the  ancient  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Church,  when  it  says  that  Ecclesiastical  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  Convocation.  It  is  here  that  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Courts  will,  I  am  afraid,  break  down,  and  fail  to  produce 
peace.  The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  has  been  that  those  who 
desired  to  worship  as  Cranmer  and  Ridley  in  the  First  Reformed 
Prayer-book  allowed  them  to  worship,  and  as  Bishop  Cosin,  the 
author  of  our  present  “  Ornaments  Rubric,”  distinctly  says  they 
may  worship,  found  themselves  forbidden  to  do  so  by  a  Court 
whose  constitutional  authority  they  denied,  and  whose  bias 
was  scarcely  concealed ;  while  other  and  more  popular  sections 
of  the  Church  were  allowed  to  break  the  plainest  provisions  of 
the  law  with  impunity,  if  not  with  approval.  The  grievance  was 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  Canons  order  Bishops  and 
Deans  to  conduct  the  worship  at  Holy  Communion  in  cathe¬ 
drals  after  the  “  ritualistic  ”  fashion,  and  that  the  Canons 
are  flagrantly  disobeyed.  How  will  the  new  Courts  remedy 
this?  Either  the  new  Final  Court  of  Appeal  will  support 
the  Judicial  Committee  in  reading  a  “not”  into  the  Orna¬ 
ments  Rubric,  or  it  will  interpret  that  document  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  plain,  natural,  and  historical  sense.  In  the 
former  case,  matters  will  continue  precisely  as  they  are.  In  the 
latter,  we  may  well  have  the  equally  great  grievance  of  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  ritual  being  forced  upon  unwilling  congregations. 
What  is  wanted  is  liberty  for  congregations  who  wish  to  worship 
as  the  whole  Catholic  Church  has  ever  worshipped,  and  as  the 
English  Church  accordingly  allows,  to  be  able  to  do  so  without 
being  persecuted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  prefer  the 
accustomed  worship  of  later  times  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
be  protected  from  changes  which  they  dislike.  This  can  only  be 
secured  in  one  of  two  ways, — by  allowing  different  kinds  of  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  same  building  at  different  hours;  or  by  allowing 
different  sections  of  a  congregation  to  have  their  own  place  of 
worship,  without  interfering  with  the  parochial  system.  This 
latter  plan  would,  of  course,  meet  the  difficulty  of  preaching 
which  may  be  distasteful  to  any  section  of  the  parishioners.  The 
question,  then,  would  resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of  adjustment 
and  arrangement.  And  here  the  Bishop,  with  a  fairly  elected 
council  of  clergy  aud  laity,  might  come  in,  and  be  entrasted  with 
absolute  power,  it  being,  of  course,  distinctly  understood  that 
no  party  purpose  is  to  be  served,  but  liberty  of  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  convictions  to  be  secured  alike  for  Ritualists  and 
non-Ritualists.  Under  such  a  plan  as  this,  provision  might 
also  be  made  for  those  popular  “  mission  services  ”  in  the  even¬ 
ing  which,  with  free  seats  for  all  alike,  and  the  Prayer-book 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  the  non-churchgoing  classes  are 
found  by  experience  so  gladly  to  attend. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

G.  R.  Portal. 

THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  I  feel  sure  that  you  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  facts, 
I  venture  to  point  out  a  strange  inaccuracy  in  your  leading 
article  on  “  The  Closing  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,”  in  which 
you  say : — “  Visitors  at  Braemar  cannot  obtain  leave  to  cross 
the  Dee  during  the  shooting  season,  and  only  grudgingly  at  any 
time.”  There  is  hardly  any  district  known  to  me  where  the 
whole  river  scenery  is  so  fully  open  to  the  tourist  as  that  of  the 
Dee,  for  about  twenty-four  miles,  viz.,  from  Ballater  to  four 
miles  above  the  Linn  of  Dee,  as  for  the  whole  way  the  road 
commands  a  perfect  view  of  the  Dee,  and  its  beautiful  windings 
through  mountain  and  valley  scenery.  Within  these  limits 
there  are  five  bridges,  two  of  which  lead  to  Balmoral  and  its 
private  grounds,  another  to  Old  Mar  Lodge  and  its  private 
grounds  ;  the  other  two  are  open  to  the  public  beyond  dispute, 
|  as  they  form  part  of  the  highway  at  Invercauld  and  at  the 
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Linn  of  Dee,  near  which,  both  banks  are  open  to  the  public. 
There  is  also  a  good  ford  above  Castleton  of  Braemar,  available 
for  tourists  on  foot  or  in  carriages. 

There  are  also  numerous  drives  and  walks  to  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  available  to  the  public,  such  as  the  Waterfalls  of  Corrie- 
mulzie,  the  Linns  of  Quoich  and  Dee,  the  Colonel’s  Bed,  the 
Bynnoch  and  the  Derry  Valleys  ;  and  for  the  mountaineer  or 
botanist  the  ascents  of  Lochnagar  and  Ben  Macdhui,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  notice  you  quote  about  the  latter.  Having  spent 
several  happy  seasons  in  these  parts,  I  can  vouch  for  the  free¬ 
dom  as  well  as  for  the  variety  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
many  excursions  open  to  the  public  here. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Braemar,  August  28th.  G.  K.  H. 

[We  gladly  allow  G.  K.  H.  to  enumerate  the  ways  which  at 
Braemar  are  still  open  to  the  public.  Our  allusion  was  to  ways 
that  are  shut. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


THE  LAW  OF  TRESPASS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “  J.  L.  P.,”  speaks  of  there  being  no 
specific  law  in  Scotland  making  trespass  in  itself  an  offence. 
Do  not  his  remarks  apply  equally  to  England  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
in  this  country,  too,  that  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted  on  any 
one  unless  some  damage  (however  slight)  can  be  proved,  or  that 
the  “  trespass  ”  is  “  in  pursuit  of  game  ?” — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
Gloucester,  September  4th.  J.  Marshall  Sturge. 


MR.  FOOTE  AND  THE  BLASPHEMY  LAWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — Nothing  but  a  grave  sense  of  duty  could  induce  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a  communication  upon  this  painful  contro¬ 
versial  subject ;  but  as  you  have  given  space  to  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Row  containing  many  misconceptions 
upon  which  I  am  able  to  throw  some  light,  I  am  constrained  to 
ask  you  to  bring  the  following  remarks  before  your  readers. 
Some  years  ago,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  officially  engaged  to 
attend  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Foote,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  every 
word  of  his  discourse.  The  lecture  was  upon  “  Geology.”  The 
depth  of  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  science  displayed  by 
the  lecturer  showed  him  to  be  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  the 
excellent  “  style  ”  of  his  language  proved  him  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  refinement.  A  representative  body  of  about  a  score  of 
gentlemen  from  a  Christian  Association  were  present,  specially 
deputed  to  meet  the  lecturer,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  his  argu¬ 
ments  (I  say  “  refuting  ”  advisedly,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
gentlemen  displayed  that  they  were  not  there  to  discuss),  and 
■the  calm,  respectful  manner  in  which  he  heard  and  replied 
bo  the  questions  put  to  him  proclaimed  him  a  gentleman 
with  a  deep  sympathy  with  human  feelings.  The  scene 
was  an  impressive  one  to  me,  by  virtue  of  my  office.  A 
single  spectator,  amongst  a  large  body  of  men  heated  and  dis¬ 
puting,  and  the  furious,  almost  fiendish,  malignity  with  which 
this  score  of  Christian  (?)  disputants  hurled  not  reasoning,  not 
•argument,  but  fanatic  ignorance,  in  the  teeth  of  their  single  oppo¬ 
nent,  and  the  serene,  kindly  countenance  with  which  that  single 
■opponent  met  the  rage  of  this  Christian  (?)  onslaught,  brought 
more  vividly  to  my  mind  all  that  I  had  read  of  the  struggles  of 
the  early  Christians  to  lift  their  voice  against  the  blindness  of 
their  fellow-creatures  than  anything  I  ever  before  or  since  experi¬ 
enced.  I  have  not  since  seen  Mr.  Foote.  Whether  or  not  the 
continuance  of  this  Christian  (?)  persecution  has  embittered  him 
against  the  sect,  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  say ;  but  I  think  it 
not  unlikely.  If  it  has,  he  is  none  the  less  entitled  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  feeling  men,  and  since  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  one  whose  opinions  are  repugnant  alike  to  his  witnesses 
and  to  his  judges,  I  would  conjure  your  readers  to  reflect  deeply 
before  passing  censure  upon  the  man,  and  to  remember  that  our 
duty  and  our  only  safety  in  judging  a  case  like  this  is  to  submit 
It  to  a  rigid  arithmetical  reasoning,  the  solution  of  which  we 
should  abide  by,  however  shocking  that  solution  may  be  to  our 
predilections.  The  first  of  the  two  bases  upon  which  your 
reverend  correspondent  founds  his  justification  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  allowing  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  censured 
would  be  “  allowing  the  author  of  Christianity  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  most  indecent  and  utterly  misleading  caricature.” 
“The  vile  caricature,”  as  he  calls  it,  he  describes  as  “neither 
reasoning  nor  argument,”  but  “  an  indecent  parody  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,”  published  with  “  the  deliberate  purpose  to  in¬ 
sult,  grieve,  and  appeal,  not  to  reason,  but  to  obloquy,  abuse, 
and  the  lowest  passions,”  and  he  advances  this  statement  as 


“  the  true  state  of  the  case.”  I  am  bound  to  assure  your 
readers  that  a  greater  misrepresentation  of  the  case  could 
scarcely  have  been  conceived.  In  the  first  place,  the  publication 
was  not  a  “parody  of  our  Blessed  Lord,”  and  I  can  only 
conclude  that  what  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  shop-window 
from  which  your  correspondent  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
sheet  prevented  him  from  seeing,  he  has  unwittingly 
allowed  his  imagination  to  'fill  in.  The  sheet,  if  a 
parody  at  all,  was  merely  a  parody  of  those  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Christ  which,  while  they  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from 
the  beautiful  character  of  Christ  per  se,  are  looked  upon  by  the 
light  of  modern  reasoning  as  incredible.  One  example  will 
suffice  to  explain  what  I  mean.  The  words  “  turning  water 
into  wine  ”  were  accompanied  by  an  illustration,  showing 
water  being  poured  out  of  one  vessel  into  others  contain¬ 
ing  wine.  I  submit  that  in  the  case  of  any  other  book 
than  the  Bible,  this  sample  illustration  would  have  been 
looked  upon  not  as  “  vile  and  indecent,”  but  as  legitimate 
satire,  showing  how  events  which  sentiment  pictures  in  ethereal 
light  may  be  capable  of  explanation  in  the  simplest  and  com¬ 
monest  form  ;  and  that  had  the  satire  been  applied  to  any  creed 
antagonistic  to  Christianity,  many  who  now  deprecate  it  would 
have  looked  upon  it  as  amusing  and  forcible,  and  not  de¬ 
void  of  “  reasoning  and  argument.”  The  second  of  your 
correspondent’s  arguments  is  that  the  prosecution  of  Foote  was 
justifiable,  as  a  means  “  to  prevent  a  wanton  insult  from  being 
offered  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country.”  If  the 
prosecution  is  justifiable  because  the  opinions  attacked  in  Mr. 
Foote’s  person  are  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  then  the  persecution  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  by 
the  Jews  was  justifiable  on  the  same  grounds.  Surely  your 
correspondent  does  not  wish  to  admit  this  !  Yet  he  must,  or 
withdraw  his  present  argument. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Robert  Batho. 

14  Allerton  Grove,  Tranmere,  Liverpool,  September  5th. 

[The  caricaturist  cannot  have  understood  even  the  words  of 
the  story  he  ridicules. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 

FIELDING  AND  SARAH  ANDREW. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  •*  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  not  in  comment  on,  but  by 
way  of  foot-note  to,  your  very  fair  and  sympathetic  notice  of 
the  “  Men  of  Letters, — Fielding,”  that  the  date  of  his  love- 
affair  with  Miss  Andrew  is  now  no  longer  “  unknown  ”  ?  Since 
the  book  was  published,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it  definitely, 
with  the  aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Keighley’s  papers,  to  November, 
1725.  There  is  no  need  to  reproduce  the  story  here,  as  it  is 
given  in  full  in  the  Athenceum  for  June  2nd,  1883.  But  1  may 
add  that  it  bears  upon  another  doubtful  point  noticed  by  your 
reviewer.  It  shows  that  in  November,  1725,  Fielding  had  left 
Eton,  but  had  not  left  England  for  Leyden ;  and  from  Mr. 
Keighley’s  memoranda,  it  further  appears  that,  under  the  year 
1728,  the  Album  of  the  Dutch  University  contains  the  following- 
record  of  his  presence  there Henricus  Fielding,  Anglus, 
ann.  20,  Stud.  Lit.”  As  his  first  play,  Love  in  Several  Masques, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  February,  1728,  it  follows  that 
this  entry  must  have  been  made  in  January,  1728.  Thus  the 
period  of  “  about  two  years  ”  during  which  Murphy  says  he 
was  at  Leyden  must  have  been  between  November,  1725,  and 
January,  1728.  These,  I  am  well  aware,  are  the  merest  trifles 
of  biography ;  but  even  trifles — as  any  one  who  writes  about 
Fielding  will  probably  discover— become  of  seductive  import¬ 
ance,  in  the  case  of  one  who  “  abides  our  question  ”  as  little  as 
the  author  of  “Tom  Jones.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Austin  Dobson. 

Forth-y-Fclin,  75  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W,  September  1st. 


POET  R  Y. 

AT  THE  PIT-MOUTH. 

’Neath  you  bleak  hills  that  spread  across  the  shire, 
Like  earth-waves  heaved  by  some  convulsion  strong,— 
Where  shrubs  refrain  from  flower  and  birds  from  song, 
And  daily  riseth  smoke,  and  nightly  fire, 

And  burrowers  in  the  blackness  never  tire, — 

In  the  mine’s  jagged  pathways  sleeps  a  throng 
O’er  whose  prone  bodies  Death  hath  swept  along, 
While  at  the  pit-mouth  roars  their  funeral  pyre. 
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Grind  with  thine  heel  yon  ant-hill ;  crush  their  town, 

And,  stooping,  mark  swift  journeyings  to  and  fro. 

Why  doth  the  Unseen  deal  so  fierce  a  blow, 

Strives  lie  in  doubt's  dark  sea  our  faith  to  drown  ? 

O  preacher  !  quoting  texts  with  soothing  zest. 

Whispered  yon  emmets  :  “  All  is  for  the  best  P” 

W.  H.  Harper. 

THE  RUIN. 

Before  my  mind  an  old-world  vision  grows, — - 
Dim  aisles,  bright  altars,  priests,  a  rev’rent  throng, — 
Where  now  o’er  crumbling  walls  clouds  sail  along. 
Through  yonder  Time-touched  arch  no  splendour  glows, 
Its  stone-spun  frame  the  shelt'ring  hills  enclose. 

Those  mournful  shafts,  enclasp'd  by  ivie3  strong. 

When  echoed  they  the  final  strong-voiced  song, 

Or  mutely  witness’d  sacrilegious  blows  ? 

’Twixt  earth  and  sky  I  see  the  dwindled  men 
Working  for  God;  beneath,  the  master-mind, 

Whose  boundless  artist-soul  no  creed  can  bind. 

Planning  undying  fame  with  rule  and  pen. 

His  tomb  lies  shadow’d  by  yon  buttress  gray  : 

Go,  muse  how  men,  and  all  men’s  works,  decay. 

W.  H.  Harper. 


B  O  O  K  S. 


— — 

THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  CHINA* 


There  are  some  books  which  seem  to  owe  their  charm  to 
their  obscurity.  The  Yi-King  is  at  best  but  a  tawdry  collection 
of  divinatory  sentences;  nevertheless,  two  thousand  com¬ 
mentaries  have  been  written  upon  it,  vhile  Confucius  is  said  by 
Dr.  Legge  to  have  exclaimed,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  “If 
some  j'ears  were  added  to  my  life,  I  would  give  fifty  to  the  study 
of  the  Yi,  and  might  then  escape  falling  into  great  errors.” 
Whether  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Chinese  sage  would  have 
been  realised  will  appear  doubtful  to  spectators  of  the  polemical 
storm  that  has  recently  agitated  the  world  of  sinologists  in 
respect  of  this  ancient  classic,  culminating  in  the  declaration 
that  the  two  thousand  commentators,  together  with  Dr.  Legge 
himself,  have  either  made  confusion  worse  confounded,  or  have 
been  forced  to  admit  their  inability  to  discover  its  meaning. 
The  new  theory,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  not  very  lucid 
statements  of  it  that  have  been  made  public,  is  that  the  Yi-King 
is  principally  nothing  more  than  the  remnant  of  an  antique,  rudi¬ 
mentary,  phonetic  dictionary,  drawu  up  by  some  exceedingly  re¬ 
mote  ancestors  of  the  Chinese  who  were  members  of  what  is  called 
the  Bak  family,  and,  of  course,  came  from  Bactria,  or  thereabouts, 
carrying  with  them  as  they  migrated  eastwards  some  traces  of 
Accadian  culture,  hut  content  to  leave  behind  them  as  their  sole 
literary  monument  a  few  lists  of  meanings  of  similarly- sounded 
syllables,  and  a  silly  ballad  or  two,  all  which  an  ignorant 
or  ill  -  iutentioned  Chinese  literate  long  after  improperly 
manipulated  and  “  surreptitiously  ”  interpolated  with  divina¬ 
tory  words,  to  suit  the  prejudices  of  the  age  or  serve 
his  own  purposes.  With  the  merits  of  this  pretty  quarrel, 
which  we  shall  leave  Dr.  Legge,  who  is  well  equipped 
for  the  struggle,  to  fight  out  as  best  he  may,  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  The  Yi-King  which  the  Chinese  revere  and 
still  regard  as  a  treasury  of  hidden  wisdom,  in  which  the 
explanations  of  even  such  modem  facts  as  the  steam-engine 
and  the  telegraph  may  be  found  by  those  who  know  how 
to  search  for  them,  is  the  Yi-King  commented  upon  by  the  two 
thousand  commentators,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Legge, — and  it 
is  with  this  Yi-King,  as  alone  rightfully  entitled  to  he  ranked 
among  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  that  we  have  to  deal. 


The  classic  consists  of  a  text  and  ten  appendixes  or  original 
commentaries,  often,  hat  on  wholly  insufficient  grounds,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Confucius.  Speakiug  of  the  text,  the  learned  trans¬ 
lator  says,  “  The  subject-matter  may  be  briefly  represented  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  sixty-four  short  essays,  emphatically  and  symbolically 
expressed,  on  important  themes,  mostly  of  a  moral,  social,  and 
political  character,  and  based  on  the  same  number  of  lineal 
figures,  each  made  up  of  six  lines,  some  of  which  are  whole,  and 
the  others  divided.”  The  aim  of  the  essays,  however,  is  chiefly 
divinatory,  to  which  the  didactic  and  philosophic  portions  of  them 
are  subordinate.  As  they  have  come  down  to  us,  each  essay  consists 
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of  a  short  and,  commonly,  very  enigmatical  sentence  attributed 
to  King  Wan,  who  lived  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.,  explaining  the  meaning  of  each  hexagram,  as  the 
linear  figures  are  termed,  taken  as  a  whole,  followed  by  a  number 
of  sentences,  usually  six,  declaratory  of  the  wisdom  hidden  ini 
each  line  and  ascribed  to  the  son  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Kau.. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Legge,  who  sees  much  less  of  a  mystery  im 
the  book  than  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  main- 
idea,  not  bard  to  perceive,  though  alternately  swamped  by  the-- 
diffuseness  and  obscured  by  the  meagreness  of  the  phraseology, 
is  the  establishment  for  geomantic  or  divinatory  purposes  of 
a  sort  of  parallel  or  analogy  between  the  differences  of  the 
hexagrams  and  the  changes  of  the  Kosmos,  of  the  three- 
“powers,” — Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,  in  their  divine,  their 
physical,  and  their  moral  phenomena  respectively.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  is  more  or  less  that  of  Taouism,  the 
beginnings  of  which  lie  far  back  in  Chinese  history,  but  the 
elements  of  the  Confuciau  philosophy  are  also  distinctly  indi¬ 
cated.  The  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  duties,  the 
orderly  subordination  of  all  through  the  family  head,  the 
magistrate  and  the  minister  to  the  Emperor,  himself  the  servant 
of  Heaven,  and  the  orderly  government  by  all,  from  the  Son  of 
Heaven  down  to  the  peasant  family-father,  taught  in  the- 
Analects  and  resumed  iu  the  Great  Learning,  are,  more  or  less 
inarticulately,  inculcated  in  the  Yi-King.  No  scheme  of  social 
and  political  philosophy  has  ever  yet  beeD  framed  out  of  China 
that  can  compare  iu  absolute  justice  of  intention  with  that 
which  the  great  philosopher  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  elaborated' 
out  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  who  preceded  him.  The 
duty  of  the  prince  and  minister  to  govern  with  justice  is  as. 
much  insisted  upon  as  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  render  obedience- 
to  authority.  The  prince  is  no  despot,  he  is  the  servant  of 
Heaven,  bound  to  execute  its  decrees  in  the  interest,  not  of  him¬ 
self,  but  of  the  people ;  who  are  not  his  people,  hut  are  regarded 
as  an  absolutely  free  commonalty,  owing  nothing  to  the  ruler 
but  obedience,  and  that  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his- 
wealth  or  increasing  his  power  and  glory — the  very  term  “  glory  ” 
is  unknown  in  Chinese— but  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  their 
own  good,  and  so  far  only  as  the  prince,  acting  under  the 
inspiration  of  Heaven,  does  actually  seek  their  good. 

The  elements  of  the  hexagrams  are  whole  and  broken  lines- 
The  whole  line  represented  the  male,  the  strong,  the  upholding, 
the  producing  influence,  the  yang  of  Chinese  philosophy;  the 
broken  line  the  female,  the  receptive,  the  complementary,  the 
ordinating  and  subordinating  influence,  the  yin  of  the  same- 
philosophy.  Perhaps  the  original  idea  was  given  to  the  ancient 
diviners  by  the  stalks  of  the  ptarmica  sibirica,  which  they 
employed  in  their  mystical  exercises,  being  sometimes  found 
whole,  sometimes  broken.  More  probably,  the  whole  line 
represented  continuity,  the  heaven  vault,  visible  by  day  or  by 
night;  the  sun,  reappearing  day  after  day  unchanged ;  man,, 
whose  vigour  is  perennial ;  the  broken  line,  discontinuity,  the 
earth,  with  its  summer  wealth  of  greenery  and  winter  meagreness- 
of  vegetable  life ;  the  moon,  waxing  and  waning,  and  for  a  part  of 
each  month  disappearing  altogether;  woman,  whose  days  are  full  of 
accidents  from  which  those  of  men  are  free.  The  very  word  “  yi 
is  written  by  a  character  composed  of  parts  representing  the  sun 
and  moon  respectively,  the  symbols  of  permanence  and  change.. 
As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  a  brief  comparison  of  the 
first  hexagram,  composed  entirely  of  whole  lines,  with  the 
second  composed  entirely  of  broken  lines,  will  be  useful.  The 
former  symbolises  Heaven,  that  “  dii-ects  the  great  beginnings  of 
things,”  the  power  and  comprehension  of  the  great  man,  the 
superior  man,  who  represents  in  his  degi-ee  heaven  upon  earth, 
the  orderly  force  that  sustains  the  physical  and  moral  universe. 
In  the  lowest  line  we  see  the  “dragon,”  the  symbol  of  divine- 
influence,  quiescent  in  the  under-waters;  in  the  next,  on  the 
earth  prepared  to  act,  in  the  following  lines,  in  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  energy,  aspiring  skywards,  on  the  wing  iu  mid¬ 
air,  finally  limited  in  his  range  by  the  topmost  line  which- 
forbids  excess.  The  hexagram  of  broken  lines,  on  the  other 
hand,  teaches  the  virtue  of  docile  subordination,  the  docility 
of  strength  striving  to  complement  the  ruling  and  productive 
energy  symbolised  by  the  first  figure,  so  as  to  effect  the  unity 
of  compdetion,  not  the  docility  of  weakness  or  of  order¬ 
less  concession,  illustrated  by  the  cube  of  the  earth  straight 
and  square  under  heaven ;  the  unselfish  self-restraint  of  the 
ministei-,  who  neither  seeks  his  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  nor  his  glory  at  the  expense  of  his  prince;  the  tied-up 
sack  symbolic  of  the  fulness  of  accomplishment;  the  yellow 
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garment  of  tlie  hue  of  earth,  a  colour  of  “  correctness the 
parted  dragons  fighting  for  supremacy  significative  of  the  strife 
•of  unordered  influences. 

Without  the  appendices,  of  which  the  third  and  the  fifth  are 
the  most  important,  the  text  of  the  Yi-King  would  he  nearly  un¬ 
intelligible.  Even  with  them,  the  chief  value  of  the  classic  lies  in 
the  wisdom  which  successive  generations  of  Chinese  writers  have 
extracted  from  sentences  pregnant  in  their  eyes  with  the  germs 
of  all  the  philosophies.  Dr.  Legge’s  wonderful  knowledge  of 
Chinese  literature  has  enabled  him  to  present  the  essence  of  the 
commentaries  in  a  clear  and  attractive  form,  while  his  own 
luminous  and  suggestive  observations  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  instructiveness  of  the  volume.  His  remarks  on  the  theology 
of  the  Chinese  are  especially  valuable,  but  we  are  iuclined  to 
-doubt  the  propriety  of  his  translation  of  the  Chinese  “  Ti  ”  by  our 
word,  “  God.”  God  in  Western  parlance  is  not  merely  the  Ruler, 
but  pre-eminently  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Now,  the  notion  of  a 
-divine  creation  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  Chinese  mind.  The  con¬ 
version  of  Chaos  into  an  ordered  Kosmos  by  spiritual  agency  is  the 
starting-point  of  Chinese  cosmogony,  but  of  the  origin  of  matter 
in  the  chaotic  state  the  Chinese  have  no  theory  whatever.  Man 
is  under  the  rule  of  Heaven,  but  does  not  owe  his  creation,  to 
Heaveu  ;  the  common  legend  of  his  origin  is  iudeed  a  disgusting 
<one.  Ti  is  the  unknowable,  the  God  of  agnosticism,  the  ruler  of 
Heaven — Heaven  being  the  great  sustaining  principle  symbolised 
iby  the  sky-vault — as  the  Emperor  is  the  ruler  of  earth.  Ti,  again, 
is  spoken  of  by  Chinese  writers  as  possessing  a  “  shan,”  which  is 
.merely  the  intellectual  soul  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the 

kwei,”  or  animal  soul.  Ti,  in  fine,  is  no  god ;  he  is  at  the  best  an 
Anaxagorean  deity,  a  sort  of  embodied  pantheistic  inliuenee, 
the  vision  of  some  of  the  more  subtle  and  imaginative  among 
dhe  practical  minds  of  China.  Power  is  ascribed  to  him,  and 
•wisdom,  but  neither  goodness  nor  mercy  ;  nor  is  he  presented  as 
an  object  of  love,  hut  simply  as  the  ruler  of  things,  or  rather, 
■of  the  interactions  of  natural  powers,  audible  in  the  thunder, 
visible  in  the  wind,  seen  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  felt  in  the 
warmth  of  the  south,  manifest  everywhere  in  “  the  purity  and 
-equal  arrangement  of  things,”  beneficent  at  least  on  the  whole, 
but  rather  in  fact  than  in  intention  ;  not  certainly  specially  re¬ 
gardful  of  human  interests,  but  occupied  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  right  government  and  correct  subordination 
throughout  the  triple  universe  of  heaven,  earth,  and  man. 


CHARLES  THE  VICTORIOUS* 

[FIRST  NOTICE. —  THE  DA.CPIIIN.] 

The  first  volume  of  the  monumental  work  in  which  the  Marquis 
de  Beaucourt  records  the  results  of  his  laborious  researches, 
-extending  over  twenty-five  years,  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
•momentous,  eventful,  and  romantic  periods  of  the  history  of 
France,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  some  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  historian  aud  biographer.  The  patience,  calmness 
of  judgment,  and  lucidity  that  befit  the  one,  the  comprehension, 
sympathy,  and  power  of  realisation,  without  which  the  other  is 
a  mere  reconstructor  of  skeletons,  are  conspicuous  in  the  work 
•of  M.  de  Beaucourt ;  and  the  interest  of  the  book  is  so 
•great,  its  style  is  so  polished,  this  product  of  vast  labour 
is  so  little  laborious  to  peruse,  while  it  fully  maintains 
.the  dignity  of  historical  literature,  that  the  reader  is  never 
suffered  to  be  oppressively  conscious  of  the  toil  that  it  repre¬ 
sents.  The  remarks  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Studies  ”  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa,  upon  the 
fascinating  nature  of  those  researches  into  the  mysteries  and 
explorations  of  the  by  -  ways  of  history  which  have  but 
recently  been  rendered  possible  by  the  opening-up  to  the 
diligent  student  of  the  archives  of  several  European 
.Courts  and  countries,  with  the  discoveries,  the  disillusion¬ 
ment,  and  the  rehabilitations  that  they  bring,  apply  with 
striking  propriety  to  the  exhaustive  labours  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bcaucouit.  Only  the  absorption  of  one’s  whole  mind, 
imagination,  and  taste  could  enable  the  toiler  to  execute  such  a 
task  as  these  volumes  imply  ;  one  which  is  no  doubt  rewarded, 
in  so  far  as  its  guerdon  can  come  from  the  outside,  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  author’s  fellow-countrymen  and  brother- 
students,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  receive  full  recognition  from 
English  readers  of  history.  The  book  is  a  monument  of  industry, 
and  an  example  of  thoroughness  that  ought  to  be  as  stimulating 
as  it  is  remarkable.  The  introduction  is  in  itself  a  manual  of 
instruction  relating  to  the  documents  that  have  been  consulted, 
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the  foot-notes  are  invaluable  to  readers  who  profit  at  their 
ease  by  all  this  digging  and  delving  into  the  far  past  at  one  of 
its  most  memorable  epochs  ;  the  author  assembles  and  groups 
the  events,  the  characters,  the  features,  the  great  personages, 
the  political  and  social  aspects,  the  actual  history,  and  the 
collateral  and  prospective  interests  of  the  time,  with  re¬ 
markable  skill,  while  he  indulges  hut  little  in  the  picturesque, 
and  impartially  preserves  the  proportions  of  his  subject, — 
France,  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Victorious. 

The  present  volumes  arc  concerned  with  thirty-two  years  of 
the  life  of  the  Prince  who  has  been,  of  all  princes,  the  most 
variously  estimated.  It  will  ho  deeply  interesting  to  arrive  at  the 
summing-up  by  the  Marquis  de  Beaucourt  of  the  life  aud 
character  which  he  approaches  iu  the  spirit  of  rehabilitation, 
but  upou  which  he  is  as  yet  far  from  pronouncing,  while  he 
marshals  the  great  array  of  contradictory  and  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony,  and  throws  upon  it  the  light  of  evidence  gathered  from 
public  and  private  documents  aud  correspondence  of  all  grades 
of  interest  and  importance,  down  to  household  account-hooks. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  every  book  with  any  hearing  on 
his  subject  has  yielded  up  its  essence  to  his  compelling  hand. 
Thus  his  work  is  a  monograph  and  a  history,  a  plaidoycr  and  a 
judgment ;  and  he  begins  with  these  words,  quoted  from  M. 
Charles  Lenormant, — “  O’est  une  admirable  prerogative  de 
l’historien  que  la  faculte  qu’il  a  d'instruire  de  grands 
proces  de  revision,  et  de  faire  casser,  apres  plusieur3 
siecles,  des  sentences  dictees  par  l’iniquitc  ou  l'erreur.” 
The  author  approaches  the  history  of  Charles  VII.  hv  the 
lengthy  and  arduous  path  of  close  examination  of  the  sources 
of  the  ever-recurring  accusations  against  the  King  whose 
memory  has  had  such  straDge  vicissitudes;  the  son  of  poor,  mad 
Charles  le  Bien  Airne  and  the  She-Wolf  of  Bavaria,  the  father 
of  Louis  XI.,  the  lover  of  Agnes  Sorel.the  distressful  Prince  for 
w-hom  the  Maid  of  Orleans  fought,  and  who  handed  her  over 
to  her  enemies  and  to  the  stake,  the  alleged  avenger  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  by  the  blood  of  John  the  Fearless,  and  the  rewarder 
of  the  liberality  and  loyalty  of  Jacques  Coeur  with  confiscation 
and  exile. 

The  royal  child,  between  w-hom  and  the  throne  two  brothers, 
soon  to  be  removed  by  death,  stood,  was  horn  during  a  lucid 
interval  in  his  wretched  father’s  madness,  named  Count  of 
Ponthieu,  and  surrounded  with  every  luxury  known  at  the 
period,  utterly  neglected  by  his  vile  mother,  early  habituated  t-o 
the  sight  of  violence  and  cruelty  involved  in  the  high-handed 
proceedings  of  John  the  Fearless,  and  exposed  at  ten  years  old 
to  the  dangers  of  the  popular  rising  headed  by  Caboche,  and 
supported  by  the  familiars  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  the 
King  and  his  sons  were  made  to  wear  the  white  hood,  which  was 
the  sign  of  sedition,  terror  reigned  for  three  months,  and  the 
scaffold  was  a  fixed  institution.  (The  story  of  1793  is  only  a 
repetition  of  history,  with  additions  )  In  the  Dauphin’s 
tenth  year  a  romantic  episode  occurred;  this  was  the  betrothal 
of  the  royal  boy  to  the  daughter  (aged  eight)  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou — always  called  King  of  Sicily— and  the  wise  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Yolande  of  Aragon,  grand-daughter  of  King  John  of 
France.  The  betrothal  took  place  at  the  Louvre;  the  wicked 
Queen  Isaheau  of  Bavaria  and  the  doomed  Duke  of  Orleans 
were  present;  then  Yolande  took  away  her  future  son-in- 
law  to  a  happy  home  at  Tarascou,  where  for  a  short 
period  he  was  at  peace,  not  disturbed  even  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  the  terrible  disaster 
of  Agincourt.  The  first  letter  of  Charles  VI.  iu  existence 
is  that  by  which  he  appoints  his  son  Captain  of  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes  iu  11-15  ;  in  1416,  the  Prince  received  the  Duchy 
of  Touraine,  for  v-hich  he  did  homage  to  the  King,  and 
thenceforth  took  his  place  at  the  Council.  The  real  ruler 
of  France  was  then  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (King  Louis  of 
Sicily);  the  Queen  was  infirm,  and  Charles  VI.  was  hopelessly 
insane.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  personal  aud  poli¬ 
tical  enemy  of  Louis,  and  was  always  conspiring  against 
him ;  hut  death  played  the  game  of  John  the  Fearless. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  died  in  February,  1417,  the  Dauphin, 
a  devoted  friend  of  Burgundy,  two  months  later;  the  fifth  son 
of  Charles  ArI.  became  the  heir  to  the  throne,  for  his  elder 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Guyenue,  had  died  two  years  previously, 
aud  began  at  fourteen  the  life  of  disaster  aud  rescue,  defeat 
and  victory,  which  has  been  so  variously  represented ;  one  view 
making  him  a  mere  shuttlecock  of  fortune,  while  another  puts 
him  forward  as  having  well  and  duly  earned  his  title  of  “  Charles 
the  Victorious.” 
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The  events  of  the  English  invasion,  and  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  dread-nought  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
followed  by  the  civil  war  that  was  destined  to  a  duration 
of  twenty  years,  with  but  brief  intervals  of  truce,  are 
familiar  to  most  readers ;  while  the  grand  and  terrible 
episode  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  whose  story  is  an  indelible  stain 
on  both  England  and  France,  sets  apart  the  historical  period 
covered  by  the  life  of  Charles  VII.  with  special  distinctness; 
it  has,  however,  remained  for  M.  de  Beaticourt  to  invest  every 
portion  of  it  with  vital  interest,  and  to  give  to  that  far  past  vivid¬ 
ness  and  solidity  that  £11  it  with  actual  interest.  His  record 
of  the  political  and  military  events  that  occurred  between  1417 
and  1422  is  very  full,  and  will  present  to  English  readers,  if  not 
an  unknown  page  of  history,  a  novel  picture,  in  which  the 
figures  are  full  of  life  and  movement.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
plays  a  leading  part  in  the  events  of  this  epoch,  the  author 
holding  that  he  was  exclusively  guilty  of  the  treason  of  inviting 
the  intervention  of  Henry  V.,  and  that  the  Armagnac  leaders 
were  innocent  of  it.  Paris  at  this  period  backed  the 
enemies  of  order  and  legitimate  right,  and  hailed  John 
the  Fearless,  the  excommunicated  murderer  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  in  unnatural  alliance  with  the  wicked  Queen,  as  a 
hero  and  deliverer,  after  his  relentless  slaughter  of  the  King’s 
subjects  in  its  streets  and  prisons.  The  King  (only  a  name) 
and  the  Dauphin,  against  the  Queen  and  the  Duke,  France 
successfully  invaded  by  England, — what  a  drama  is  unfolded  by 
the  history  of  that  terrible  time  !  What  great  figures  pass  before 
the  mind’s  eje  of  the  reader  of  one  eventful  chapter,  which 
includes  the  attack  of  John  the  Fearless  upon  Paris  and  his  seizure 
of  the  persons  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
Charles  (once  le  JBien  Aime),  in  1422;  and  brings  before  us  the 
figureof  the  victorious  English  Iving,attheverymomentwhenhis 
triumph  seemed  assured,  and  the  proclamation  of  Henry  VI.  as 
King  of  France  and  England,  at  Saint-Denis.  Few  “strange 
stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings  ”  surpass  that  of  Charles  VI.  in 
sadness.  He  died  in  solitude,  a  few  servants,  “des  gens  de  petit 
estat,”  formed  all  the  Court  of  the  poor  King,  who  had  borne  the 
burden  of  a  weary  life  through  only  fifty-four  years,  just  twenty 
more  than  those  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  whom  he  outlived 
two  months.  “At  his  death,”  says  M.  de  Beaucourt,  “  the  popular 
sentiment,  long  repressed  in  Paris  by  the  Burgundian  and 
English  domination,  broke  out.”  The  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  d'  un  Bourgeois  de  Paris  is  an  echo  of  the  general  regret: 
— “Ah,  tres  cher  Prince,  jamais  n’auvons  si  bon,  jamais  ne  te 
verrons  !  Maldicte  soit  la  mort !  Jamais  n’aurons  que  la 
guerre,  puisque  tu  nous  as  laisse.  Tu  vas  en  repos ;  nous 
demeurons,  en  toute  tribulacion  et  en  toute  douleur.”  The 
madness  of  Charles  the  Well  Beloved  did  not  altogether 
obscure  the  qualities,  rare  indeed  in  history,  which  called  forth 
the  tribute  of  the  funeral  oration  recorded  in  Fillastre’s  Hlstoire 
de  la  Thoyson  d'Or  :  —  “  Bien  lui  est  pour  vray  ce  nom  donne, 
car  de  tous  les  hommes  qui  estoient  en  son  terns,  grans  et 
petis,  ne  fut  oncques  plus  humain  de  lui,  plus  clement,  ne  plus 
aimable.  En  ses  parolles,  ne  profera  oncques  villain  mot 
d’aultrui.  En  ses  faits,  il  se  debitoit  faire  bien  et  plaisir  a 
chascun.”  Even  a  glimpse  of  clemency  and  humanity  is  wel¬ 
come,  amid  the  cruelty,  mercilessness,  violence,  and  rapine  of 
that  age. 

The  plan  of  M.  de  Beaucourt*  s  work  is  simple  ;  he  gives  in  a 
condensed  chapter  the  events  of  a  certain  period,  and  follows 
that  by  several  chapters  in  which  all  the  incidents  grouped  in 
the  foregoing  are  treated  in  detail,  with  a  fullness  of  discussion, 
illustration,  and  association  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
summary  chapters  would  make  an  excellent  small  history  in 
themselves.  The  full  detail  of  the  Dauphin’s  actions  during 
the  interval  between  his  entrance  on  the  scene  of  public  life 
and  his  flight  from  the  capital  in  1418,  not  to  re-enter  it 
for  nineteen  years,  disproves  the  formerly  most  accredited 
version  of  his  character ;  that  which  represented  him  as  “  un 

roi  sans  caractere,  sans  valeur  personnelle . spectateur 

inerte  et  indifferent  des  grandes  choses  accomplies  de  son  temps.” 
At  first  he  may  have  been  little  more  than  a  puppet,  because  he 
was  little  more  than  a  child,  and  he  had  to  face  a  condition  of 
disaster  constantly  augmented  by  fresh  calamities ;  but  the 
record  of  the  Dauphin  from  1418  is  certainly  not  that  of  an 
“  efface.”  The  circular  which  he  issued  from  Bourges  to  the 
Princes  and  the  cities  in  June,  1418,  calling  upon  them  to 
render  him  obedience,  and  to  pay  no  heed  to  anything  issued 
under  the  Great  Seal,  which  had  been  carried  off  bv  the  rebels, 
is  a  noble  document,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  per¬ 


sonal  activity  and  actual  rule.  A  great  trust  in  God  and  in  the 
People,  fidelity  to  his  word,  and  simple  courage  without  any¬ 
thing  of  the  “  fanfaron  ”  about  it,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  notes  of  the  character  of  the  royal  youth  ;  that  he  became 
moody  and  suspicions  as  he  grew  in  years  is  not  surprising,  con¬ 
sidering  his  blood  and  his  early  experiences.  A  chapter  devoted 
to  his  campaigns,  to  the  taking  of  Tours,  the  march  on  Burgundy ». 
the  negotiations  with  the  Parisians  and  then  with  the  Court,  the 
three  months’  truce  with  Henry  V.,  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  and 
the  dawn  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — de¬ 
stined  to  lead  to  the  crime  of  the  Bridge  of  Montereau — is  of 
great  interest;  and  it  is  succeeded  by  a  careful  exposition  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  John  the  Fearless,  which  leads  up 
with  dramatic  skill  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  narrated 
by  M.  de  Beaucourt  in  all  its  details.  Was  the  young  Dauphin 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  planning  and  preparing  that  retributive- 
crime  ?  M.  de  Beaucourt  believes  in  his  innocence,  and  sup¬ 
ports  his  view  by  very  strong  arguments,  adding  that  those  who- 
endeavoured  to  incriminate  the  Prince  were  formally  given  the 
lie  by  even  the  most  hostile  of  his  contemporaries.  The  author 
holds  that  “  all  was  fortuitous  in  the  event  of  Montereau,”  and 
indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  it  may  have  been  so,  for 
the  time  was  one  when  the  blow  followed  the  word  with  elec¬ 
trical  swiftness,  and  a  murderous  fray  was  an  every-day  occur¬ 
rence.  But  for  the  formal  retribution,  so  impressive  to  the 
popular  imagination  and  fascinating  to  the  historian’s  mind,  by 
which  the  treacherous  murderer  was  held  to  have  perished  by- 
treachery,  that  explanation  might  long  ago  have  been  accepted. 
When  Francis  I.  passed  through  Dijon  in  1521,  he  was  shown 
the  skull  of  John  the  Fearless.  “  Sire,”  said  the  monk  who 
pointed  out  the  hole  in  the  skull,  “  that  is  the  hole  through 
which  the  English  passed  into  France,” — a  clever  saying,  but 
not  quite  true.  The  English  had  held  a  firm  footing  in  France 
—  and  were  much  beholden  to  Duke  John  for  it— for  two  years 
before  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  expiated  at 
Montereau.  The  result  of  the  incident  was  frightfully  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  Dauphin  and  to  France ;  hostilities  were  eagerly 
renewed  by  the  Burgundians,  who  allied  themselves  with  the- 
English,  and  France  became  the  wretched  victim  of  the  fierce 
and  protracted  struggle.  One  of  the  finest  passages  of  M.  de 
Beaucourt’s  work  is  a  description  of  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
country  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  The  history  of  the 
war  from  its  outbreak  to  the  Treaty  of  Arras  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing,  but  its  most  important  features  and  its  grandest  figure — 
Joan  of  Arc— belong  to  the  second  epoch  of  the  work ;  they 
have  to  do  with  the  Dauphin,  not  with  the  King.  Amid  the 
violence  and  the  misery  of  the  time,  we  get  glimpses  of' 
poetry,  pageantry,  and  splendour  which  brighten  up  the 
scene ;  for  instance,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with 
his  long-betrothed  Marie  of  Anjou,  and  that  of  the  subse¬ 
quently  famous  Bastard  of  Orleans  with  the  daughter  of  Louvet, 
President  of  Provence.  It  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  times,  that 
when  the  Dauphin’s  marriage  took  place,  in  April,  1422,  he 
was  actually  King  of  France,  his  father  having  died  at  Saint 
Quentin  in  the  preceding  October;  but  he  was  not  apprised  of  the 
fact  until  April  24th,  and  on  the  50th  he  assumed  the  royal 
title.  Here  M.  de  Beaucourt  pauses,  to  form  an  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  Charles,  which  we  must  reserve  for  a 
second  notice,  and  completes  his  history  of  the  Dauphin’s 
regency  by  following,  as  no  other  historian  has  done  (with 
the  exception  of  M.  Yallet  de  Vireville,  who  has  not  gone 
deeply  into  the  subject),  the  relations  of  the  Prince  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  also  by  an  elaborate  study  of  his  internal 
administration  of  the  kingdom. 


THE  LATEST  VIEW  OF  MORMONISM.* 

Mr.  Piiil  Robinson  has  the  art  of  saying  common-place  things 
in  an  amusing  and  effective  manner ;  but  for  the  most  part,  hi& 
sayings  are  far  from  being  common-place.  He  know-s  a  great 
deal,  and  uses  his  knowledge  with  a  pertinence  of  illustra¬ 
tion  that  is  often  exceedingly  attractive.  As  a  traveller,  he 
looks  with  something  better  than  curiosity  at  the  smallest 
objects  in  nature,  and  is  always  ready,  like  Bums,  to  sympathise 
with  his  “  fellow  mortals,”  no  matter  how  lowly  their  degree. 
In  the  present  tour  in  the  United  States,  the  sight  of  a  bird  or 
a  prairie-dog  is  sure  to  call  forth  a  kindly  or  humorous  word, 
and  though  the  progress  “  from  pig  to  pork  ”  in  Chicago  is  said 

*  Sinners  and  Saints.  A  Tour  across  the  States  and  round  Thera,  with  Three- 
Months  among  the  Mormons.  By  Phil  Robinson*  London Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  1883. 
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to  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  even  ludicrous,  one  can  imagine  Mr. 
Robinson  feeling  a  touch  of  pity  for  the  victim  who,  in  thirty- 
five  seconds  from  his  last  grunt,  is  hanging  up  in  two  pieces, 
“  clean,  tranquil,  iced  !  ” 

Before  getting  to  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  about  whom 
the  author  has  much  to  say  that  will  be  new  to  most 
readers,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  linger  a  little  on  the  way. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  him  in  passing  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  was  the  dearth  of  small  wild  life,  when 
compared  not  only  with  England,  which  is  so  full  of  birds  that 
all  other  countries  seem  by  comparison  birdless,  but  also  with 
Europe  and  parts  of  the  East.  This  remark  is  made  on 
approaching  Philadelphia,  but  at  Chicago  the  sparrow,  at  least, 
thrives  abundantly  ;  further  west,  he  lost  it,  and  saw  none 
between  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Robinson’s  recol¬ 
lections  of  Omaha,  the  former  capital  of  Nebraska,  are  not 
pleasant.  “  Before  breakfast,”  he  writes,  “  I  saw  a  murder  and 
suicide,  and  between  breakfast  and  luncheon  a  fire  and  several 
dog-fights.  Perhaps  I  might  have  seen  something  more,  but  a 
terrible  dust-storm  raged  in  the  streets  all  day.  Besides,  I  went 
away.”  And  the  dreariness  of  the  country  between  Omaha  and 
Denver  Junction  is  said  to  be  almost  inconceivable.  Aweary 
journey  through  a  land  of  desolation  brought  the  traveller  to 
Denver,  which  “  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 
in  the  States,”  and  passing  thence  to  Leadville  there  were 
glimpses  of  scenery  never  to  be  forgotten.  Of  this  mining  town 
a  curious  story  is  told.  The  police  had  just  arrested  two  young 
ladies,  one  for  wearing  a  sunflower  in  place  of  a  hat,  and  the 
other  for  walking  along  with  a  tall  lily  in  her  hand,  a  sight 
which  caused  too  much  excitement  among  the  Leadville  youth. 
“I  told  Oscar  Wilde  of  this  a  few  days  later.  ‘Poor,  sweet 
things  !’  said  he,  *  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  beautiful.’  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  time,  and  I  told  him 
how  the  Mormon  capital  was,  par  excellence,  ‘  the  city  of  sun¬ 
flowers;’  assured  him  that  the  poet’s  feeding  on  ‘  gillyflowers 
rare  ’  was  not,  after  all,  too  violent  a  stretch  of  imagination,  as 
whole  tribes  of  Indians  (and  Longfellow  himself  has  said 
that  every  Indian  is  a  poem,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  a  poet)  feed  on  the  sunflower.  The  apostle  of  art 
decoration  was  delighted.  ‘  Poor,  sweet  things,’ said  he, ‘feed 
on  sunflowers  !  How  charming  !  If  I  could  only  have  stayed 
and  dined  with  them  !  But  how  delightful  to  be  able  to  go  back 
to  England,  and  say  that  I  have  actually  been  in  a  country 
where  whole  tribes  of  men  live  on  sunflowers  !  The  preciousness 
of  it!”  Mr.  Robinson  adds  that  the  seeds  of  the  flower  are 
made  into  an  oil  cake  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Man, — 
a  fact,  we  suppose,  too  prosaic  to  be  related  to  Mr.  Wilde. 
That  every  man  in  the  States,  no  matter  whether  black  or 
white,  should  be  called  a  gentleman,  and  every  woman  a  lady, 
is  extremely  irritating  to  Mr.  Robinson.  He  fears  the  meaning 
of  the  words  will  degenerate.  “  For  myself,”  he  says,  “  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  addressing  every  negro  servant  as  a  ‘  Sultan. 
It  was  not  abusive,  aud  sounded  well.  He  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  any  more  than  he  knows  the  meaning  of  ‘  gentleman,’ 
but  I  saved  my  self-respect  by  not  pretending  to  put  him  on  an 
equality  with  myself.”  Sometimes,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  is  fond  of  pleasant  little  jokes,  reminds  us  too  strongly  of 
former  humorists,  and  on  one  page  the  well-known  reply  to 
a  man  who  boasted  that  he  was  self-made  is  imitated  in  this 
feeble  fashion  “  I  should  think  the  Chinese  were  all  self- 
made  men.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
made  by  any  one  who  knew  how  to  do  it  properly.” 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Mormons, 
and  we  shall  endeavour  so  to  condense  the  author’s  elaborate 
account  of  these  strange  people  as  to  convey  the  impression  he 
derived  from  his  residence  among  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
many  important  respects  it  directly  contradicts  the  statements 
of  travellers,  as  well  as  of  men  and  women  once  Saints  who 
have  returned  to  the  Gentiles.  In  two  points  alone  does  the 
author  agree  with  the  opponents  of  Mormonism  ;  he  detests 
polygamy,  and  he  allows  that  the  women  of  Utah  are  not  happy, 
in  our  acceptation  of  the  word.  “  Polygamy,”  or  as  the  Mormons 
prefer  calling  it,  Plurality,  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
system.  Let  us  hear  first  of  all  what  Mr.  Robinson  has  to  say 
about  it.  We  read  that  it  is  not  compulsory,  and  that  some  of 
the  leading  Saints  are  monogamous ;  that  though  accepted  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  generally  acted  upon,  and  will 
before  long  be  impossible  except  to  the  rich;  “ a  twenty-dollar 
bonnet  is  a  staggering  argument  against  it.”  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  told,  in  the  stroDg  language  of  a  believing  Mormon,  that 


plurality  is  a  revelation  from  God.  “  The  United  States,”  said 
the  man,  “  cannot  do  more  than  exterminate  us  for  not  abandon- 
ing  plurality.  But  God  can  and  will  damn  us  to  all  eternity,  if 
we  do  abandon  it.”  From  which  we  gather  that  there  are  ultra 
strict  as  well  as  latitudinarian  believers  in  the  Mormon  camp. 
Mr.  Robinson  thinks  that,  holding  this  belief,  it  is  pure  nonsense 
to  ask  the  Mormons  to  give  up  polygamy  and  keep  the  rest,  but 
his  own  statements  give  abundant  proof  that  the  creed  is  not 
held  tenaciously.  One  day,  for  instance,  he  was  talking  to  two 
ladies,  plural  wives,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  Mormon  girls 
were  not  free  to  choose  between  monogamy  and  polygamy, 
plurality  being  a  religious  duty  : — 

“  1  Nonsense,’  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  ‘  I  was  just  as  free  to  choose 
my  husband  as  you  were  to  choose  your  wife.  I  married  for  love.’ 

‘  And  do  you  really  believe,’  broke  in  the  other,  ‘  that  aDy  woman  in 
the  world  would  marry  a  man  she  did  not  like  from  a  sense  of  re¬ 
ligions  duty  ?’  ‘Yes,’  said  I,  regardless  of  the  fair  speaker’s  scorn  ; 

‘  I  thought  plenty  of  women  had  done  so.  More  than  that,  thousands 
have  renounced  marriage  with  men  whom  they  loved,  and  taken  the 
veil,  for  Heaven’s  sake.’  ‘  Very  true,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  a  woman  may 
renounce  marriage  and  become  a  nun,  as  a  religious  duty.  But  the 
same  motive  would  never  have  persuaded  that  woman  to  marry 
against  her  inclinations.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  two.  Any  woman  will  tell  you  that.’  ” 

Mr.  Robinson  is  convinced  that  the  women  of  Utah  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  object  to  possessing  a  second  or  third  share  in  a  hus¬ 
band’s  affections,  and  he  gives  some  cases  of  recent  polygamy, 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  Two  or  three  may  be  worth  quoting: — 

“A  young  and  very  pretty  girl  in  the  ‘  upper  ten  ’  of  Mormonism 
married  a  young  man  of  her  own  class,  but  stipulated  before  marriage 
that  he  should  marry  a  second  wife  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  to  do 

so . Two  girls  were  great  friends,  and  one  of  them  getting 

engaged  to  a  man  (by  no  means  of  prepossessing  appearance),  per¬ 
suaded  her  friend  to  get  engaged  to  him  too,  and  he  married  them 

both  on  the  same  day . A  girl  distracted  between  her  love 

for  her  suitor  and  her  love  for  her  mother,  compromised  in  her  affec¬ 
tions  by  stipulating  that  he  should  marry  both  her  mother  and  herself, 
which  he  did.” 

Such  instances  are  not  rare,  aud  a  Mormon  lady  told  Mr. 
Robinson  she  could  name  scores  of  the  same  kind.  This  problem 
of  polygamy  he  considers  “  provocative  and  unapproachable,” 
and  one,  therefore,  which  the  United  States  Government  had 
better  leave  alone. 

Of  the  morality  of  Mormon  men  and  the  modesty  of 
Mormon  women,  the  author  writes  with  unmeasured  praise. 
“  I  can  assure  my  readers,”  he  says,  “  that  the  standard  of 
public  morality  among  the  Mormons  of  Utah  is  such  as  the 
Gentiles  among  them  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  live  up 
to,”  and  he  adds  that  morality  has  a  safeguard  in  the  strict 
surveillance  of  the  Church.  Drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  ; 
in  many  of  the  Mormon  villages  neither  wine  nor  spirits  are 
sold,  and  Mr.  Robinson  “  never  ceased  to  be  struck  by  the 
modest  decorum  of  the  women  ”  he  met  with  out  of  doors.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  by  his  visit  to  Logan,  a  Mormon  settlement 
with  a  population  of  4,000  and  a  police  force  of  two  men,  who 
are  free  from  duty  on  Sundays  and  on  “  meeting  evenings.”  It 
is  a  town  without  crime  (there  is  not  a  licence  for  liquor  in  the 
place),  and  the  industry  of  the  emigrants  has  made  it  “surpass¬ 
ing  in  its  beauty  ”  : — 

“  The  clear  streams,  perpetually  industrious  in  their  loving  care  of 
lowland  and  meadow  and  orchard,  and  so  cheery,  too,  in  their  in¬ 
cessant  work,  are  a  type  of  the  men  and  women  themselves;  the 
placid  cornfields  lying  in  bright  levels  about  the  houses  are  not  more 
tranquil  than  the  lives  of  the  people  ;  the  tree-crowded  orchards 
and  stack- filled  yards  are  eloquent  of  universal  plenty;  the  cattle 
loitering  to  the  pasture  contented,  the  foals  all  running  about  in  the 
roads,  while  the  waggons  which  their  mothers  are  drawing  stand  at. 
the  shop  door  or  field  gate,  strike  the  new-comer  as  delightfully 
significant  of  a  simple  country  life,  of  mutual  confidence,  and 
universal  security.  And  yet  I  had  not  come  there  in  the  humour  to 
be  pleased,  for  I  was  not  well.  But  the  spirit  of  the  place  was  too 
strong  for  me,  and  the  whole  day  ran  on  by  itself  in  a  veritable  idyll. 
A  hen  conveying  her  new  pride  of  chickens  across  the  road,  with  a 
shepherd  dog  loftily  approving  the  expedition,  in  attendance  ;  a  foal 
looking  into  a  bouse  over  a  doorstep,  with  the  family  cat,  outraged  at 
the  intrusion,  bristling  on  the  stoop  ;  two  children  planting  sprigs  of 
peach  blossoms  iu  one  of  the  roadside  streams ;  a  baby  peeping 
through  a  garden- wicket  at  a  turkey-cock  which  was  hectoring  it  on 
the  side-walk  for  the  benefit  of  one  solitary  supercilious  sparrow — 
such  were  the  little  vignettes  of  pretty  nonsense  that  brightened  my 
first  walk  in  Logan.” 

Of  Nepbi,  another  settlement,  the  traveller  has  a  similar  story 
to  tell,  and  there  his  host  is  said  to  be  a  good  illustration  of 
what  Mormonism  can  do  for  a  man  : — 

“  In  Yorkshire  he  was  employed  iu  a  slaughtering-yard,  and  thought 
himself  lucky  if  ho  earned  twelve  shillings  a  week.  The  Mormons 
found  him,  ‘converted’  him,  and  emigrated  him.  He  landed  in 
Utah  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  and  in  debt  to  the  Church  besides. 
But  he  found  every  one  ready  to  help  him,  and  was  ready  to  help 
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himself,  so  that  to-dny  he  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  men  in 
Nephi,  with  a  mill  that  cost  him  §10,000  to  put  up,  a  shop  and  a 
farm,  a  house  and  orchard  and  stock.  His  family,  four  daughters  and 
a  son,  are  all  settled  round  him  and  thriving,  thanks  to  the  aid  he  gave 
them — ‘but,’  said  he,  ‘if  the  Mormons  had  not  found  me,  I  should 
still  have  been  slaughtering  in  the  old  country,  and  glad,  likely,  to  be 
still  earning  my  twelve  shillings  a  week.’  ” 

The  materia]  prosperity  of  the  Mormons  is  beyond  question,  and 
their  friendly  and  honourable  conduct  to  the  Indians,  possibly 
forced  on  them  by  circumstances,  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
course  pursued  in  many  instances  by  the  American  Government. 
Mr.  Robinson’s  final  judgment  of  the  people  is  that  they  are 
sober,  industrious,  God-fearing  men,  and  he  avers  that  never  in 
his  life  has  he  come  into  contact  “  with  more  consistent  piety, 
sobriety,  and  neighbourly  charity  ”  : — - 

“  It  is  a  fact,  and  cannot  be  challenged,  that  the  only  people  in  all 
Utah  who  libel  these  Mormons  are  either  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
them,  those  who  have  apostatized  (frequently  under  compulsion  from 
the  Church),  or  those,  the  official  clique  and  their  sycophants,  who 
have  been  charged  with  looking  forward  to  a  share  of  the  plunder  of 
the  Territorial  treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  many  Gentiles, 
who  though,  like  myself,  they  consider  polygamy  itself  detestable, 
speak  of  this  people  as  patterns  to  themselves  in  commercial  honesty, 
religious  earnestness,  and  social  charity.” 

The  author’s  view  of  Mormon  life  has  the  merit  of  origin alhy, 
and  he  may  be  right  in  saying  that  no  Englishman  has  hitherto 
had  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  estimating  it  correctly.  His 
statements  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  perplexity  he  attributes 
to  the  subject.  That  they  are  impartial  we  do  not  doubt,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  every  Mormon  is  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  church,  one  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
■church  being  polygamy,  with  the  assertion  that  Mormon  women 
•are  free  to  take  what  course  they  please  with  regard  to 
matrimony.  This  is  hut  one  point  among  many  likely  to 
perplex  a  reader  whose  judgment  of  Mormonism  as  a  social  and 
political  organisation  is  based  on  earlier  authorities.  It  is 
possible  there  has  been  much  misrepresentation,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  unfavourable  opinion  formed  of  the 
Utah  saints  is  wholly  due  to  prejudice  and  calumny.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  may  judge  from  statistics  (see  pp.  72-73),  the 
writer’s  assertions  are  not  without  a  firm  basis.  Certainly  the 
kindness  showed  to  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  by  the  Mormons  has 
been  amply  repaid  in  this  volume,  and  every  reader  will  be  glad 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  so  shrewd  and  yet  friendly  an 
■observer. 


SOME  BOOKS  ABOUT  SCOTLAND* 


Tn  saying  that  there  is  a  little  of  Dryasdust  in  Dr.  Anderson’s 
thought  and  style,  we  mean  nothing  depreciatory  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  doubt  much  if  he  would  have  produced  such  a  good 
book  on  Pagan  Scotland  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  had  been 
more  ambitious.  He  is  a  pure  archaeologist,  not  a  philosophical 
historian.  He  gives  us  no  evidence  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
museums  of  fact  to  he  found  in  such  writings  as  those  of  Grimm 
and  Tylor,  or  with  their  enjoyable,  if  also  somewhat  audacious 
guesses  at  general  truths.  Through  six  lectures  he  plods  care¬ 
fully  and  honestly  on,  telling  all  he  knows,  and,  in  effect, 
all  that  is  known,  about  Christian  and  Pagan,  burials  in 
Pagan  times,  Celtic  art,  and  the  famous  Brochs,  and  other 
recent  antiquarian  “  finds  ”  in  Scotland.  TVhen  he  pauses  to 
reflect  and  speculate,  he  recalls  the  diligent  and  simple-minded 
scholar  who,  after  long  and  patient  reading  of  his  hook, 
takes  off  his  spectacles,  looks  into  the  fire,  and,  after  meditation, 
says  naively,  “  I  wonder  if  this  is  what  these  old  fellows  meant  P” 
But  if  Dr.  Anderson  is  not  scientific,  neither  is  he  a  dogmatist. 
He  simply  gives  all  the  inferences  as  to  Pagan  life  and  customs 
which  have  naturally  been  drawn  from  recent  discoveries  of 
implements,  ornaments,  and  the  like  in  Scotland.  This  work  is, 
however,  emphatically  the  book  of  the  Brochs,  those  ingeniously 
constructed  strongholds,  in  the  shape  of  circular  towers  of  dry- 
built  masonry,  which  are  only  to  he  found  in  Scotland,  and  of 
which  the  Broch  of  Mousa.in  Shetland,  is  the  most  notable.  Dr. 
Andeison  s  theory  of  the  Brochs  is  that  they  were  used  as  places 
for  storing  com  and  food  during  war,  and  also  a3  havens  of 
■shelter  for  women,  children,  and  others  not  able  or  expected  to 
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fight;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  right.  Beyond 
question,  the  notion  of  turning  a  house  outside  in,  placing  its 
rooms  within  its  walls,  and  turning  all  their  windows  towards 
the  interior  of  the  edifice,  implies,  as  Dr.  Anderson  says,  bold¬ 
ness  of  conception  and  fertility  of  resource  : — - 

“  The  height  of  the  wall,  which  effectually  securer!  the  inmates 
against  projectiles,  also  removed  its  essentially  weak  upper  part 
beyond  reach  of  assault,  while  the  pressure  of  its  mass  knit  the 
masonry  of  the  lower  part  firmly  together,  and  its  thickness  made  it 
difficult  to  force  an  entrance  by  digging  through  it,  if  such  a  wall 
could  be  approached  for  this  purpose,  when  the  whole  of  its  upper 
materials  were  deadly  missiles  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  defenders. 

. The  concentration  of  effort  towards  the  main  objects  of  space 

for  shelter  and  complete  security  was  never  more  strikingly  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  no  more  admirable  adaptation  of  materials  so  simple  and 
common  as  undressed  and  uucemented  stone  for  the  double  purpose 
has  ever  been  discovered  or  suggested.” 

Tbe  articles  found  in  the  Brochs  tell  almost  as  interesting  a 
story  as  the  strongholds  themselves  ;  and  there  is  no  happier, 
perhaps  because  there  is  no  more  imaginative,  passage  in  this 
work  than  that  in  which  Dr.  Anderson  tells  what  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  life  spent  in  these  strange  interiors.  As  a  store¬ 
house  of  information  upon  the  iron  age  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  volume  is,  iudeed,  as  valuable  as  in  style  it  is  unpretentious. 
Its  beauty  of  type  and  wealth  of  illustration  also  deserve  a  word 
of  hearty  commendation. 

Neither  Mr.  Mackay’s  volume  on  the  “  Poetry  and  Humour 
of  the  Scottish  Language,”  nor  Mr.  Hood’s  on  “  Scottish  Char¬ 
acteristics,”  is  quite  satisfactory  ;  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  book-making  about  both.  Mr.  Mackay  supplies  a  good  deal 
of  entertainment,  but  he  should  have  styled  his  work  “  A  Selec¬ 
tion,  with  Annotations,  from  Jamieson’s  Scotch  Dictionary,”  or 
at  the  best,  “  Poetical  and  Humorous  Scotch  Words,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,”  with  illustrations.  It  is  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  etymology  and  patriotism,  the  one  rather  far¬ 
fetched  and  the  other  decidedly  provincial.  Mr.  Mackay  has  a 
perfect  mania,  indeed,  for  Celtic  etymologies ;  thus,  to  take  one 
of  his  first  derivations,  why  trace  back  airles  or  airle- penny  (the 
money  given  beforehand  by  way  of  clinching  a  bargain)  to  the 
Gaelic  iarlas  or  earlas,  when  the  Latin  arrha  will  naturally  occur 
to  almost  every  reader  ?  Sydney  Smith  talked  great  nonsense,  no 
doubt,  if  he  was  not  simply  indulging  in  “  chaff,”  when  he  spoke 
about  the  inability  of  Scotchmen  to  understand  a  joke ;  hut  it 
is  no  answer  to  him  to  say  that  his  humour  is  inferior  to 
Christopher  North’s.  Smith’s  humour  is  precisely  of  that 
English  variety  that  is  most  appreciated  by  sensible  and  earnest 
Scotchmen,  who  hold,  with  Balthasar  Gracian,  that  “Jest  may 
have  its  little  hour,  but  let  all  the  rest  be  given  to  seriousness.” 
For  it  is  generally  used  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  weighty  argument 
to  the  head ;  it  is  a  sauce,  and  does  not  pretend  to  do  duty  as  a 
solid.  It  is  the  ethereal  humour  of  Charles  Lamb  that 
Scotchmen  of  this  type,  including  even  Carlyle,  cannot 
understand,  and  lose  all  patience  wTith.  Such  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  thank  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  for  the  attitude  he 
seems  to  adopt  towards  them  and  their  country.  He  appears 
too  much  in  the  character  of  Dick  Swiveller’s  “  being 
of  brightness  and  beauty,”  who,  having  discovered  some 
interesting  savage  tribes,  is  bent  on  making  known  their 
oddities  to  his  civilised  brethren.  One  almost  hears  him  mur¬ 
muring,  ecstatically,  “  Those  dear  old  Scotch  ladies  !”  or,  “  Such 
quaint  creatures  these  Scotch  ministers  must  have  been !”  or 
asking,  “  Now,  isn't  that  an  awfully  good  story  p”  Scottish 
Characteristics  is,  iudeed,  a  rather  poor  and  padded  hook.  Mr. 
Hood  says  that  when  he  read  Dean  Ramsay’s  Reminiscences, 
which  he  characteristically  described  as  “  pleasant,”  “  I 
thought — what,  no  doubt,  many  will  think  as  they  lay  down 
this  volume —how  much  has  been  omitted!”  But  the  Dean's 
book  is  a  much  more  substantial  one  than  this,  which  is  swollen 
out  with  long  quotations,  as  from  Scott’s  Antiquary,  and  from 
poetry,  a  good  deal  of  this  last  being  of  a  rather  inferior 
character.  It  must  he  added  that  Dir.  Hood’s  attempts 
to  interpret  Scotch  speech  by  English  spelling  are  not  always 
successful.  It  is  only  fair  to  him,  however,  to  say  that  he  has 
evidently  taken  a  genuiue  and  keen  delight  in  his  self-appointed 
task  of  discovering  and  analysing  “  Scottish  characteristics,” 
and  that  some  of  his  new  stories  illustrative  of  these— stories 
that  are,  at  all  events,  new  to  us — are  worthy  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  Dean  Ramsay’s.  Mr.  Hood  quotes  the  prayer, 
“  Lord,  we  pray  thee  to  remember  the  Magistracy  of  Loch- 
maben,  such  as  they  are  !”  The  sarcasm  here  is  obvious,  and 
was  probably  intentional.  The  present  writer  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  prayer,  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
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magistrates  of  a  town  iu  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  were 
being  “  churched  ”  after  election, — “  Lord,  bless  all  in  authority 
over  us,  from  the  Queen  on  her  throne,  to  the  meanest  burgh 
magistrate  that  wields  the  local  sword  !”  Iu  this  case,  the 
sarcasm  was  absolutely  unintentional. 

Mr.  Scrope’s  Deer-Stalking  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  a 
reprint ;  but  for  nine  readers  in  ten  it  will  have  all  the  charm 
of  a  new  work.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  delightful  book.  Its  subject 
is  deer-stalking,  in  days  when  there  were  deer-hounds  and 
when  there  was  no  Highland  Kailway,  and  it  abounds  in  anec¬ 
dotes  and  graphic  descriptions,  mixed  up  with  shrewd  advice 
about  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  everything  associated  with 
sport  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  Mr.  Scrope  is  (perhaps  we 
should  say  was)  a  natural  writer,  whose  strong  point  is  digres¬ 
sion,  and  whose  writing,  like  the  talk  of  Praed's  Yicar,  “is  like 
a  stream  which  runs  with  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses.” 
A  very  different  book,  of  course,  is  Surgeon-General  Munro’s 
Reminiscences  of  Military  Service  ivith  the  93rd  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  and  it  may  seem  to  be  straining  a  point  to  iuclude 
it  in  a  notice  of  books  about  Scotland.  But  it  is  very  largely  a 
book  about  Scotchmen,  especially  Scotchmen  who  served  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  India  during  the  Mutinj'’,  from  Lord  Clyde  down¬ 
wards.  It  is  full,  too,  of  Scotch  traits,  if  not  of  Scotch  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  writer  has  this  in  common  with  Mr.  Scrope,  that 
his  stjde  is  simple  and  unaffected.  He  can  tell  a  pathetic 
incident  with  simple  force. 


BURKE’S  HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.* 

Mr.  Burke  opens  his  third  volume  with  several  chapters  of 
notes  on  the  last  stages  in  the  life  of  Cranmer,  and  he  closes  it 
with  a  similar  series  of  remarks  on  events  in  the  life  of  John 
Knox.  These  are  the  two  greatest  Protestant  names  of  the 
period,  and  Mr.  Burke  takes  care  to  mark  his  sense  of  their  bad 
pre-eminence.  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  in  general  terms  the  scandalous  injustice  and  inhumanity 
of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  trial,  condemnation,  and 
execution  of  Cranmer.  We  should  have  expected,  however,  that 
he  would  take  up  the  historical  difficulties  and  the  legal  questions 
point  by  point,  and  present  a  clear  and  definite  argument. 
Instead  of  this,  we  do  not  find  even  a  regular  narrative, — only  a 
selection  of  events,  neither  proportionably  treated  nor  well 
arranged,  and  further  confused  by  the  interjection  of  para¬ 
graphs  of  other  matter.  It  is  difficult  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
express  in  a  single  sentence  the  substance  of  Cranmer’s  reply 
on  his  arraignment  before  the  Special  Commission  at  Oxford, 
in  September,  1555,  but  there  was  no  need  to  cram  it  into  a 
single  sentence.  To  say  that  it  was  “  to  the  effect  that  at  no 
time  did  he  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
although  he  had  repeatedly  sworn  to  those  principles  ivitli  the 
most  open  solemnity,  and  sent  men  to  the  stake  for  not  maintain¬ 
ing  them  ”  (the  italics  are  the  author's),  seems  to  us  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts  incapable  of  acceptance  by  any  fair-minded 
student.  Mr.  Burke  also  quotes  a  couple  of  pages  of  Dr. 
Martyn’s  examination  of  Cranmer,  on  which  he  grounds 
some  adverse  and  conveniently  vague  criticism  of  Cranmer's 
answers ;  but  he  neglects  to  refer  to  the  doubts  that  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  document,  and  to  mention  what  Cranmer  him¬ 
self  has  left  on  record  about  it.  Leaving  aside  the  point  that 
the  answers  were  made  extemporaneously  and  under  protest 
as  extra-judicial,  we  should  have  liked  Mr.  Burke  to  deal  with 
this  statement “  After  I  had  made  mine  answer,  I  required 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  same,  that  I  might,  either  by  adding 
thereunto,  or  by  altering  or  taking  from  it,  correct  and  amend 
it  as  I  thought  good ;  the  which  though  both  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  also  the  King  and  Queen’s  proctors  promised  me, 
yet  have  they  altogether  broken  promise  with  me,  and  have  not 
permitted  me  to  correct  my  said  answers  accordingto  my  request.” 
In  relating  the  disputation  at  Oxford  before  Dr.  Weston,  Mr. 
Burke  is  constrained  to  admit  that  Cranmer,  though  “  unprepared, 
made  an  able  display  of  learning  and  research;”  but  he  can¬ 
not  abide  I’oxe’s  statement  that  Cranmer  triumphed  over  Harps- 
field,  and  leaves  the  question  to  the  reader’s  judgment  with  a 
significant  implication.  Why  did  he  not  quote  a  couple  of 
pages  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader?  Most  unfortunate  of 
all  i3  his  shirking  of  any  attempt  to  deal  seriously  with  the 
difficulties  of  Cranmer’s  alleged  recantations.  Mr.  Burke  has 
the  grace  to  give  up  all  defence  of  Bonner,  but  he  maintains 
unshaken  confidence  iu  Pole’s  character,  imagines  that  Wharton 

*  Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty  and  the  Reformation  Period.  By  S. 
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refutes  Burnet,  and  retreats  under  cover  of  the  assurance  that 
“  the  latest  researches  prove  that  the  [sixth]  recantation  was 
solely  the  composition  of  Cranmer  himself.”  But  why  does  he 
not  inform  us  where  to  lay  our  hands  on  those  “  latest  re¬ 
searches”?  Are  they  his  own?  And  what  are  the  results 
based  on  ?  In  discussing  the  recantations  of  Reformers,  Mr. 
Burke  should  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  a  certain  episode  in 
the  history  of  “  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.” 

Mr.  Burke’s  treatment  of  John  Knox  also  exemplifies  strongly 
his  characteristic  method  of  discovering  and  declaring  the  truth 
of  history.  Forhowis  it  possible  for  him  to  look  in  mercy  on  “that 
runnagate  Scot,’  as  Dr.  W eston  called  him,  whose  influence  modi¬ 
fied  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  such  deep  offence  of  the 
Papists;  this  irreconcilable  and  unconquerable  foe, the  odc  man 
but  for  whose  efforts  “  neither  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth’s  Ministers 
nor  the  teaching  of  her  Bishops,  nor  her  own  chicaneries,  would 
have  preserved  England  from  revolution.”  The  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  as  Carlyle  says,  was  not  a  smooth  business;  but  that 
need  not  be  relied  on  as  any  excuse  for  unnecessary  harshness- 
and  violence  in  Knox.  Still  less,  however,  can  such  violence  out¬ 
weigh  all  results  of  the  movement.  If  Knox’s  example  and 
teaching  issued  in  a  certain  sternness,  narrowness,  and  even 
fanaticism,  it  generated  a  feeling  that  purified  and  elevated, 
that  nerved  the  body  to  endure  and  the  mind  to  aspire,  and 
whose  beneficent  force  is  not  yet  within  measurable  distance  of 
exhaustion.  But  from  Mr.  Burke’s  point  of  view,  Knox’s-- 
influence  was  wholly  disastrous.  He  traces  the  origin  of  the 
movement  in  Scotland  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  whom 
he  describes  as  “  immoral,  superstitious,  needy,  grasping,  and 
dishonest.”  True.  And  does  he  not  see  what  a  terrible  indict¬ 
ment  he  thereby  brings  against  the  Church  under  whose  sway 
the  people  lived  in  this  deplorable  condition  ?  Can  he  fail  to  see 
that  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  will  point  to  the  later  char¬ 
acter  of  the  same  people  as  the  j ustification  of  Knox,  in  spite  of" 
all  his  violence  ?  On  the  reasons  why  the  nobles  joined  the 
Reformation,  we  may  have  opportunity  to  touch  on  some  future 
occasion;  meantime,  we  must  ask  Mr.  Burke’s  readers  to  refer 
to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  McCrie,  and  to  include  the  sentence 
that  follows  what  Mr.  Burke  incorrectly  quotes,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning.  Agaiu,  Mr.  Burke 
relates  that  Knox’s  mother  was  a  milkmaid  at  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis  ;  that  he  became  a  student  for  the  priesthood 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  was  well  conducted 
and  pious,  yet  turbulent;  that  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1530, 
and  that  “  in  some  years  later  he  secretly  embraced  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  but  did  not  publicly  proclaim  his  Protestant  principles 
till  1542.”  Now,  here  is  a  row  of  alleged  facts,  covering  about 
half  a  page,  for  not  one  of  which  is  there  any  basis  that  a 
historian  concerned  for  the  truth  of  history  can  accept.  One  or 
two  of  the  statements  are  made  by  McCrie,  indeed,  but  later 
investigations  have  shown  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence.. 
Once  more,  Mr.  Burke  informs  us  that  “upon  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Knox  was  soon  ‘  on  the  outlook,’  as  George  Douglas  relates, 
‘for  a  comely  young  virgin  to  ivife.’  His  second  wife  was 
Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree.”  Very  well, 
supposing  Douglas’s  allegation  substantially  true,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  Knox  should  anxiously  wish  to  have  some  one  to 
bestow  a  mother’s  care  on  his  two  young  children,  while  he  him¬ 
self  was  severely  pressed  with  affairs  of  Church  and  State?  But 
Mr.  Burke  says  nothing  of  this  possibility.  Nor  does  his  injurious 
mode  of  expression  prepare  the  uninitiated  reader  to  hear  with¬ 
out  surprise  that  Knox’s  second  marriage  did  not  take 
place  till  more  than  three  years  after  his  first  wife’s, 
death.  The  suggestion  of  the  text  is  most— disappointing. 
“  Further,”  says  Mr.  Burke,  “  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were 
that  the  young  lady  was  a  fanatic,  and  became  a  perfect  slave 
to  her  tyrannical,  gross-minded,  old  husband.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  more  clearly  establishes  the  nature  of  John  Knox  than  his 
brutal  treatment  of  this  sadly  deluded  young  woman.”  Mr. 
Burke  refers  to  no  authority  for  these  strongly-worded  asser¬ 
tions,  for  a  very  sufficient  reason.  Other  baseless  calumnies  we 
pass  over.  With  regard  to  the  intolerance  of  Knox,  it  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  contemporary  experience  of  every 
country  of  Western  Europe.  Their  own  “just  experience”  had 
taught  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  that  Knox’s  policy  was 
right.  In  some  respects,  Knox  certainly  misjudged  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  but  he  took  the  true  measure  of  the  forces  that  she- 
could  not  help  representing.  As  to  the  unfortunate  difficulty 
about  her  burial,  Mr.  Burke  does  not  adhere  to  the  authorities, 
with  historical  strictness. 
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The  smaller  men  are  less  severely  handled.  There  is  much, 
.however,  to  provoke  serious  dissent  in  the  chapter  on  “  Clerics  of 
the  New  Learning,”  although  one  is  not  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Burke 
do  his  worst  on  such  men  as  Shaxton  and  Barlow.  Latimer,  in 
particular,  i-s  sadly  misunderstood.  Calvin,  like  all  the  others, 
is  very  ina  lequately  estimated,  apart  from  the  episode  of 
'Servetus,  which  we  do  not  by  any  meaus  justify,  although  we 
should  discuss  it  differently.  The  treatment  of  the  men  of  the 
New  and  the  Old  Learning  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  It  is 
positively  humorous  to  observe  how  gallantly  our  author  shields 
■Queen  Mary  from  every  breath  of  blame,  at  the  expense  of  her 
Councils,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  her  Consort.  In  regard  to 
persecution  of  conscience,  one  can  see,  theoretically,  how  miser¬ 
ably  misguided  both  parties  were ;  but  we  must  not  lay  the  flatter¬ 
ing  unction  to  our  souls  that  we  should  ourselves  have  done 
■otherwise,  or  that  the  persecuting  spirit  is  yet  extinguished. 
Mr.  Burke’s  professions,  however,  do  him  much  honour;  he 
absolutely  refuses  to  palliate  persecution  by  any  one — except 
for  the  extermination  of  Communism.  But  ho  undertakes 
too  heavy  a  task  when  he  attempts  to  prove  the  guiltlessness  of 
the  Church,  arguing  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
solemn  warnings  of  the  early  Pontiffs  and  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  charging  the  wickedness  upon  worldly  greed  and  ambition, 
rather  than  upon  religion.  It  is  obvious  that  in  history  practice 
is  but  too  frequently  divorced  from  principle.  It  is  hopeless  for 
Mr.  Burke  to  demolish  Puritan  writers  for  malicious  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  ought  to  know  very  web 
the  meaning  of  the  chorus  of  anathema  against  all  heretics 
with  which  it  closed.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  public  opinion  of  Christendom  undoubtedly  justified  the  right 
aud  duty  of  civil  government  to  support  orthodoxy  and  punish 
heresy,  even  to  the  death  ;  and  this  right  was  universally  exer¬ 
cised.  The  only  difference  of  parties  lay  in  the  definition  of 
heresy  and  in  the  severity  of  punishment. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  fourth  and  final  volume 
of  the  serie.s  has  been  issued,  and  our  hopes  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
literary  and  historical  amendment  are  completely  dashed.  The 
chief  portion  of  the  fourth  volume  is  occupied  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  with  Elizabeth.  It  is,  we  admit,  quite  natural 
that  Mr.  Burke  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  lauding  Mary  and 
saying  hard  things  of  her  opponents.  “  The  hatred  of  Elizabeth 
was  of  a  demon  class.”  “  Never,  perhaps,  in  any  land  appeared 
such  evil  beings  as  Scotland  then  presented  amongst  her  so- 
called  nobles,  never  such  heartless  treason  or  such  brutal  un¬ 
manliness  and  greed,  all  mainly  directed  against  a  queen  not  only 
unoffending,  but  one  of  the  most  generous  and  lovable  of  monarchs 
and  women.”  A  very  strange  situation  of  affairs,  truly ! 
But  we  must  decline  to  enter  into  any  further  argument  with 
Mr.  Burke.  For  where  is  the  good  of  discussing  points  of  con¬ 
stitutional  history  with  a  writer  who  deliberately  stigmatises 
Elizabeth  as  an  usurper,  denying  that  her  claim  to  the  English 
crown  has  been  fairly  proved — proved,  that  is  to  say,  “  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  civilised  nations  ?”  What  have 
“the  constitutional  laws  of  civilised  nations”  to  do  with  the 
matter?  And  what  has  Elizabeth’s  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Elizabeth’s  title  was  just  as  good  as 
her  sister’s,  and  if  she  had  been  displaced  by  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  latter  would  certainly  have  been  an  usurper,  until  her 
title  had  been  legitimatised,  as  her  son’s  was  legitimatised  later 
on,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  which  was  the  firm  basis 
cf  the  title  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  impossible  to  part  with  this  ex¬ 
tensive  work  without  expressing  a  painful  regret  that  so  much 
labour  and  so  much  earnestness  should  have  failed  to  win  from 
us  a  more  favourable  recognition. 

GLIMPSES  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS  IN  SUSSEX.* 
This  is  a  very  entertaining  book,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  not 
merely  by  Sussex  men,  but  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
“auld  lang  syne”  of  provincial  habits  and  customs.  The  first 
chapter,  headed  “  The  Sussex  Diarists,”  is  the  best,  and  we 
shall  reserve  our  notice  of  this  excellent  piece  de  resistance  till 
we  have  glanced  rapidly  through  its  successors.  The  second, 
headed  “  The  Sussex  Ironmasters,”  brings  very  vividlv  before 
us  the  fact,  which  many  have  heard  and  many  have  forgotten, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  “  sleepy  Sussex  ”  was  the  Wales 
and  Warwickshire  of  Englani: — 

“  As  the  modern  traveller,”  writes  Mr.  Fleet,  “  walks  or  rides 
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through  such  villages  as  those  of  Waldron,  Robertsbridgo,  Lamber- 
hurst,  Ardingly,  Mayfield,  Maresfield,  Ewhurst,  and  Ashburnham,  or 
rambles  through  the  remains  of  Tilgate  and  St.  Leonard’s  forests, 
and  as  his  eyes  and  ears  take  in  only  the  sights  and  sounds  of  rural 
life — the  slow-going  plough,  the  browsing  sheep,  and  the  heavy-looking 
labourers— how  difficult  it  is  to  conceive  that  these  places  have  known 
any  other  kind  of  life  than  that  in  which  they  now  slumber!  And 
yet  these  were  the  places  that  furnished  his  Majesty’s  stores  with 
guns  and  shot,  in  the  days  when  Rupert  and  Monk  and  the  Duke  of 
York  thundered  day  after  day  against  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter, — 
nay,  it  was  the  forges  and  furnaces  of  the  Sussex  villages  which 
furmshed  the  ships  of  the  Drakes  and  Hawkins  and  Frobishers  with 
the  artillery  which  they  used  so  well  against  the  floating  castles  of 
the  Armada.” 

Of  the  many  thousands  who  pass  St.  Paul’s  daily,  how  few 
are  the  units  who  are  aware  that  the  railings  round  the  great 
Cathedral  were  manufactured  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  The  last 
forge  in  that  county  was  closed  in  1809,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  it  was  the  failure  of  the  foundrymen,  through  intoxica¬ 
tion,  to  mix  chalk  with  the  ore,  by  reason  of  which  it  ceased  to 
flow,  and  the  blasting  was  stopped,  and  never  renewed  again. 
“  And  so  ” — says  Mr.  Fleet,  with  a  sigh — “  so  ended  ignominiously 
the  Sussex  iron-works.” 

“  The  Sussex  Smugglers  ”  is  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter, 
interesting  enough  in  itself,  but  too  much  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  call  for  any  particular  notice.  In  the  fourth 
chapter,  “  the  Southdown  shepherd  ”  feeds  his  flock  on  the 
short,  sweet  grass  which  has  covered  the  unwooded  downs 
“  since  the  day,”  as  Mr.  Fleet  puts  it.  with  a  little  proleptic 
exaggeration,  when  “  the  rounded  backs  of  the  ribbed  chalk 
began  to  show  themselves  ‘  dolphin-like  ’  above  the  waves.”  This 
chapter  almost  deserves  to  be  described  as  fascinating,  and 
we  are  sorry,  indeed,  to  read  that  the  shepherds’  “  wide-sweep¬ 
ing  Downs  are  being  pressed  upon  by  the  plough,  on  one  side, 
and  building  societies  on  the  other.” 

In  “  Sussex  Character  Sketched  from  Life,”  Mr.  Fleet  draws 
with  much  graphic  power  life-like  portraits  of  Mrs.  Colly,  “  the 
Sussex  Cottage-wife  Clio  Rickman,  “the  Old  Sussex  Radi¬ 
cal Mr.  Mason,  the  bookseller,  “the  Old  Sussex  Tory;’’ 
Chaides  Verral,  of  Seaford,  “the  Sussex  Country  Doctor;”  and 
others.  These  portraits,  we  repeat,  are  drawn  with  much  graphic 
power,  and  will  well  repay  reading  for  their  intrinsic  merits. 
But  we  must  remark  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  differen¬ 
tiate  them  from  similar  types  in  other  counties, — nothing,  in 
fact,  whereby  the  lineaments  of  any  one  of  them  would  have 
to  be  altered,  if  for  “  Sussex  ”  in  every  case  we  were 
to  read  Kent,  or  Surrey,  or  Hampshire.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  “  Sussex  Regicides  and  their  Contemporaries,”  there 
is  an  abundance  of  historical  facts  of  local  interest,  but 
none  to  call  for  any  special  comment,  unless  it  be  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Morley,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
when  Monk  began  his  march  from  Scotland.  The  famous  John 
Evelyn  was  Morley’s  old  school-fellow.  He  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  far  better  than  Morley  could,  and  strongly  urged  him 
to  anticipate  the  course  which  Monk  iu  the  end  adopted.  Morley 
from  what  Evelyn  calls  “  jealousie  and  feare,”  refused  to  follow 
his  friend’s  advice,  and  the  result  was  that  the  latter  had  to 
intercede  for  Morley’s  life.  It  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
£'1,000;  and  “O  the  sottish  omission  of  this  gentleman !”  exclaims 
Evelyn,  “  what  did  I  not  undergo  of  danger  in  this  negotiation 
to  have  brought  him  over  to  his  Majesty’s  interest,  when  it  was 
entirely  in  his  hands  !”  Hereupon,  Mr.  Fleet  joins  issue,  and 
says  that  “  it  may  well  be  doubted,  with  all  due  deference  to 
Evelyn,  whether  the  part  taken  by  Colonel  Morley  was  not  more 
honourable  than  that  of  Monk.”  This,  of  course,  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  epithet  Monk's  conduct  really  deserves  to 
be  linked  with, — a  question  barren  enough,  indeed,  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  but  since  men  are  still  disagreed  about 
it,  of  some  interest  still,  as  an  ethical  “  poser.”  The  ques¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  turn  upon  the 
immediate  motives  which  decided  Monk.  Those  motives 
were,  probably,  sordid  and  selfish  enough,  but  if  the  course 
which  he  took  be  considered  the  best  and  wisest  and  most 
patriotic  that  was  open  to  him,  it  is  conceivable  that  an 
honourable  man  like  Morley  might  have  reached  Monk’s  con¬ 
clusion  from  different  premisses. 

Sussex  is  not  a  county  of  great  and  sensational  crimes,  so  the 
chapter  on  “  Sussex  Tragedies  and  Romance  ”  is  rather  tame. 
It  is  marked,  however,  by  a  crime  which  has  nothing  of  the 
“  penny  dreadful  ”  about  it,  but  has  much  that  is  striking  and 
curious,  and  in  one  respect  at  least  instructive.  This  is  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  a  well-known  Brighton  brewer,  which 
took  place  so  recently  as  February,  1849.  The  story  is  told 
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very  fully,  quietly,  and  effectively  by  Mr.  Fleet,  and  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  those  who  are  not  previously  acquainted 
with  it. 

Of  the  chapter  on  “  Sussex  Poets,”  we  have  this  to  say. 
The  four  genuine  poets  who  were  born  in  that  county  are, 
strictly  speaking,  not  Sussex  poets  at  all.  They  are  English 
poets,  and  provincialism  has  no  art  or  part  in  them.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  would  be  no  absurdity  in  regarding  Shakespeare  as 
a  Warwickshire  dramatist,  and  Milton  and  Byron  as  London 
bards.  Mr.  Fleet  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  says  : — 

“  In  looking  back  over  the  careers  of  Fletcher,  Otway,  Collins,  and 
Shelley,  the  reflection  is  provoked  how  little  they  were  connected 
with  the  places,  or  even  the  county,  in  which  they  were  born. 
Collins,  indeed,  returned  to  die  in  Chichester,  and  alone,  of  our  four 
great  poets,  rests  in  his  native  soil.  Even  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  away  from  it ;  and  as  for  Fletcher,  Otway,  and 
Shelley,  they  all  left  Sussex  in  early  youth,  never  to  return  to  it,  and 
all  lie  amongst  strangers.  Nor  do  their  works  contain  the  slightest 
evidence  that  their  thoughts  ever  reverted  to  their  native  soil.  They 
gave  themselves  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  wider  sphere  to  which 
they  were  attracted,  and  merged  their  provincialism  in  the  larger 
atmosphere  of  literature.” 

There  is,  however,  a  flock  of  minor  poets — since,  by  a  convenient 
fiction,  we  call  these  verse- makers  poets — who  have  won  and 
may  justly  bear  the  title  of  “  Sussex  poets.”  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  their  fellows  in  other  counties,  and  Mr. 
Fleet  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us,  which  is  not  without  interest, 
about  Hayley  and  Hurdis  and  Charlotte  Smith  and  Charles 
Crocker,  who  “  all  linger  in  Sussex,  and  take  delight  in  singing 
the  beauties  of  Nature  and  Art  to  be  found  in  it,— beauties  for 
which  their  greater  brethren  had  no  eye  or  ear.”  The  final 
■chapters  deal  with  certain  “  Social  Changes  in  Sussex.”  They 
are  short  and  amusing,  but  require  no  special  comment. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  first  chapter,  and  let  Mr.  Fleet 
introduce  his  “  Sussex  Diarists  ”  to  the  reader.  They  are  eight 
in  number,  and  their  diaries  abound  in  facts  which  are  more  or 
less  amusing  and  instructive.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  for 
our  purpose,  if  we  confine  our  remarks  to  one  of  them — Mr. 
Thomas  Turner,  general  dealer,  of  East  Hoathly.  This  worthy 
tradesman,  for  a  worthy  tradesman  he  undoubtedly  was,  albeit, 
as  we  shall  see,  by  no  means  a  sober  one,  is,  in  Mr.  Fleet’s  words, 
“The  first  and  foremost  of  our  Sussex  diarists,  in  diaristic 
ability,  our  Sussex  Pepys,  and  possessing  many  of  the  qualities 
of  that  Prince  of  Diarists.  He  is  intelligent,  frank,  open-speak¬ 
ing,  rather  fond  of  recording  his  own  failings,  disposed  to  be 
social,  a  good  man  of  business,  but  yet  with  a  decided  bent 
towards  literature.  In  all  these  points,  Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  Thomas  Turner,  grocer,  draper,  hatter, 
druggist,  clothier,  ironmonger,  stationer,  glover,  undertaker, 
&c.,  resemble  each  other,  although  one  enjoys  a  world-wide 
fame,  and  the  other  only  a  local  reputation.”  We  all  know 
what  Pepys  did, — what  Mr.  Turner  did  was  to  fully  describe 
the  life  of  a  Sussex  rural  tradesman  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — and  for  this,  says  Mr.  Fleet,  with  un¬ 
deniable  truth,  “  he  ought  to  be  held  in  high  regard  by 
all  students  of  social  history  in  Egland.”  As  we  have  neither 
space  nor  inclination  to  construct  a  picture  of  Sussex  life  from 
the  extracts  which  Mr.  Fleet  has  given  us  from  this  diary,  we 
shall  merely  copy  two  or  three  of  these  extracts,  to  whet  the 
reader’s  appetite  for  more.  The  diary  itself  has  been  edited  by 
Messrs.  Blencowe  and  Lower,  for  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society.  But  the  publications  of  Archaeological  Societies  have, 
for  obvious  reasons,  a  very  limited  circulation,  and  they  are  by 
no  means  easy  of  access.  Judging,  however,  from  the  extracts 
made  by  Mr.  Fleet,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Turner’s  diary  would  not  be  a  bad  speculation. 
It  extends  from  February  8th,  1754,  to  June,  1765,  when  Mr. 
Turner  married  his  second  wife,  and  thenceforward,  post 
hoc  or  propter  hoc,  ceased  diarising.  From  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  diary,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  great  social  evil  of  those  days, — excessive  drinking.  The 
subject  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration,  but  Mr. 
Turner’s  personal  experiences  are  peculiar.  In  regard  to  this 
vice,  he  was  emphatically  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but 
in  practice  stopped,  like  Lamb,  “  on  this  side  of  abstemious¬ 
ness.”  Conscious  that  “  a  low,  moderate  rate  of  diet  ” 
was  best  for  his  health,  Mr.  Turner  opens  his  diary  with 
rules  for  the  regimen  of  his  health.  His  drinking  rule  is 
thus  set  forth  :  “  If  I  am  at  home  or  in  company  abroad,  I  will 
never  drink  more  than  four  glasses  of  strong  beer,  one  to  drink 
the  King’s  health,  the  second  to  the  Boyal  Family,  the  third  to 
all  friends,  and  the  fourth  to  the  pleasure  of  the  company.  If 


there  is  either  wine  or  punch,  never  upon  any  terms  or  per¬ 
suasion  to  drink  more  than  eight  glasses,  each  glass  to  hold  no 
more  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint.”  Enough,  in  all  conscience, 
for  a  moderate  man  !  Far  from  enough  for  Mr.  Turner.  “  I  went 
to  the  audit,  and  came  home  drunk,”  he  writes,  “but  I  think 
never  to  exceed  to  bounds  of  moderation  more.”  Hope  told  a 
flattering  tale,  for  close  upon  the  above  is  the  following 
“  Sunday,  28th,  went  down  to  Jones’,  where  we  drank  one  bowl 
of  punch  and  two  muggs  of  bumboo,  and  I  came  home  again 
in  liquor.’  Mr.  Fleet  coyly  declines  to  say  what  bumboo  was, 
but  we  kuow  from  Smollett  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  rum,  sugar 
water,  and  nutmeg.  The  really  difficult  word  in  the  above 
passage  is  “  mugg.”  If  we  knowhow  much  that  vessel  held, 
for  we  can  estimate  the  punch-bowl’s  measure  approximately, 
we  should  know  what  amount  of  liquor  it  took  to  upset  a  seasoned 
cask  in  those  days.  But  bad  as  these  private  and  tete-a-tete  tip- 
plings  are,  they  are  nothing  to  what  took  place  when  the  fun  grew 
fast  and  furious,  at  the  social  “  parties  ”  of  these  grave  trades¬ 
men  and  farmers.  We  must  leave  the  reader  to  peruse  Mr. 
Turner’s  account  of  these  festivities,  merely  remarking  that  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  a  man  of  learning, 
and,  according  to  his  lights,  no  doubt  of  piety,  took  part  in 
them.  One  of  the  wildest  took  place  at  his  own  house,  but 
because  there  was  no  swearing,  for  Mr.  Porter  drew  the  line  at 
swearing,  and  had  recently  preached  as  good  a  sermon  as  Mr- 
Turner  ever  heard — it  being  against  swearing — “  Mr.  Porter 
declared  these  nocturnal  orgies  to  be  ‘  innocent  mirth  ;’  but  I,” 
says  Mr.  Turner,  with  sententious  sagacity,  “  in  opinion  differ 
much  therefrom.”  It  must  be  noticed,  too,  that  in  spite  of  all 
these  excesses,  Mr.  Turner  was  a  great  reader,  and  diligent  in 
business,  for  he  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  it  is 
recoi-ded  that  his  sou  and  successor  turned  over  £50,000,  and 
in  one  or  two  years  as  much  as  £70,000  a  year.  More¬ 
over,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  health  suffered  from  his 
excesses.  The  probable  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  the 
beer,  and  wine,  and  spirits  were  really  what  they  professed 
to  be.  And  this  very  unpretending  explanation  will  pro¬ 
bably  also  account  for  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Lecky  dwelt  on  in  his 
History,  that  so  long  as  a  country  is  prosperous,  however  gross 
in  manners  it  may  be,  and  low  in  morals,  crime  is  rare.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  this  fact  are  given  in  Mr.  Turner’s  Diai'y,  and  they  are 
corroborated  by  the  state  of  England  to-day,  when  the  close  con¬ 
nection  of  crime  and  drinking  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has,  no  doubt,  explained  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
these  apparently  contradictory  inferences,  when  he  speaks,  in 
Maud,  of  “  the  vitriol  madness  flashing  up  into  the  ruffian’s 
brain.”  But  here  we  must  abruptly  close  our  notice  of  this  enter¬ 
taining  book.  It  has  not  been  written  for  archmologists  only  and 
antiquaries,  but  for  the  general  reader,  to  whom  we  can  cordially 
recommend  it.  It  would  be  unjust,  too,  not  to  say  something  in 
praise  of  the  local  printers,  Messrs.  Farncombe  and  Co.,  of 
Lewes,  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  with  this  book.  It  consists 
of  three  hundred  pages,  legibly  and  accurately  printed,  on  stout, 
serviceable  paper,  with  the  edges  cut  in  the  American  fashion. 
It  is  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  and  the  price  is  very 
moderate. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Tiie  Contemporary  is  not  very  interesting.  The  most  original 
paper  iu  it  is  a  dream,  called  “  Medusa,”  and  after  the  most 
careful  reading  we  have  failed  to  obtain  more  than  an  uncer¬ 
tain  hint  of  its  drift.  The  writer,  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy,  every 
now  and  then  puts  down  thoughts  even  startlingly  strong,  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  suggestion  that  temptation  is  part  of  the 
mystery  of  pain  ;  but  he  follows  out  nothing,  wanders  from 
thought  to  thought,  and  leaves  his  main  idea  still  obscure. 
The  paper  interests  like  a  clever  conundrum,  and  its  author 
has  more  powers  than  one;  but  the  riddle  is  bej'ond  our  guess¬ 
ing.  “  Stepniak’s  ”  article  on  “  Russia  After  the  Coronation,” 
adds  little  to  political  information.  The  author,  who  speaks  for 
the  Nihilists,  intimates  that  for  the  moment  the  Revolutionary 
party  has  exchanged  assassination  for  insurrection ;  but  he  gives 
no  hint  of  his  friends’  plans,  and  breaks  away  into  the  usual 
denunciations  of  the  administrative  system  of  Russia.  That  is 
bad  enough,  probably,  but  Stepniak  must  surely  exaggerate  the 
facts.  It  is  next  to  incredible  that  the  peasantry,  77  per  cent, 
of  that  immense  population,  are  stripped  of  the  whole  produce 
of  the  soil  by  the  tax-gatherers,  yet  this  is  what  he  says.  He 
affirms  that,  but  for  wages,  the  peasant-owners  could  not  live, 
that  payments  from  peasant-owner  to  peasant-tenant  are  not 
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infrequent,  the  small  proprietor  actually  paying  to  he  rid  of  his 
laud,  that  the  taxation  constantly  exceeds  the  rent,  and  that 
scarcely  any  cultivator  has  more  than  twenty- six  roubles, 
say,  £2  12s.  a  year,  left  for  his  support.  In  other  words,  the 
Russian  moujik  is  poorer  than  the  poorest  Indian  ryot.  The 
statement  is  visibly  exaggerated,  but  there  may  be  provinces  in 
which  things  are  vcr3r  bad,  and  we  know  from  the  example  of 
Ireland  how  deeply  any  pauperised  district  affects  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  observers.  If  the  taxation  bears  anything  like  this  pro¬ 
portion  to  produce,  society  in  Russia  must  be  in  a  very  unstable 
condition,  and  the  richer  landowners  in  great  danger.  Mr. 
Howell  shows,  in  a  clear  statistical  paper  on  the  finance  of 
Trades  Unions,  that  the  great  Unions  survived  the  terrible 
depression  of  1876-1881  partly  by  reducing  their  accumu¬ 
lations,  and  partly  by  the  system  of  taxation  known  as 
“  levies.”  When  the  depletion  of  their  balances  looks  dan¬ 
gerous,  they  raise  a  “  levy  ”  of  so  many  pence  a  head, 
which  puts  them  comparatively  straight  again.  The  system 
has  the  merit  of  expansiveness,  and  of  virtually  creating  re¬ 
serves  while  leaving  them  in  the  pockets  of  the  Unionists,  but 
the  demerit  of  making  taxation  heaviest  at  the  end  of  a  long 
depression.  That  objection  seems  economically  fatal,  but  the 
managers  cling  to  their  “  levies,”  and  we  suppose  the  truth  to 
be  this.  Rates  heavy  enough  to  make  the  balances  always  safe 
would  in  bad  years  create  more  hostility,  the  funds  being 
visibly  rich,  than  the  levies  do.  The  workmen  will  be  taxed 
to  save  their  Unions,  but  not  to  keep  them  continuously 
prosperous.  The  hotter  Sacerdotalists  will  not  be  pleased  with 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch’s  account  of  the  origin  of  tithes.  He 
traces  them  to  certain  Cariovingian  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Frankish  warriors,  who  took  the  Church  lands  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  tenth.  This  payment  was  subsequently  extended  to 
all  freeholders,  the  State  finding  it  necessary  to  support  not 
only  the  clergy,  but  the  poor  ;  and,  when  fully  established,  the 
resemblance  to  the  Levitical  tithe  was  insisted  upon  till  it  be¬ 
came  an  article  of  faith.  Mr.  Hatch  should  have  given  more 
illustrations  of  his  theory,  and  altogether  have  made  his 
essay  less  sketchy.  Mrs.  Haweis  is  discursive  and  amusing 
on  “  The  Colours  and  Cloths  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  explaining 
most  of  the  earlier  English  names  for  both  with  much  cleverness. 
We  wish,  however,  she  had  recognised  more  fully  the  reluctance 
of  early  times  to  recognise  fine  shades.  In  England,  as  in 
Bengal  at  the  present  moment,  “  red  ”  meant  anything  from 
orange  up  to  what  we  should  now  call  “  claret  ”  colour,  or  to 
dark  brown ;  and  to  this  hour  most  of  the  shades  are  named 
not  by  arbitrary  words,  but  by  something  which  shows  the 
shade  intended.  “  Blue  ”  is  a  name,  but  violet,  pink,  gold, 
lilac,  &c.,  are  only  descriptive  words.  The  fact  seems  to  suggest 
that  all  the  shades  are  comparatively  new,  invented  or  perceived 
since  language  had  stiffened  itself.  There  must  have  been, 
however,  some  bluntness  in  the  common  folks’  perception  of 
colours.  The  most  instructive  essay  in  the  number  is 
Mr.  Jenkins’s,  on  “  Young  Serbia,”  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : — 

“  When  we  compare  the  state  of  things  under  old  Milosch,  the 
father  of  Prince  Michael,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Sovereign,  with  that  which  exists  to-day,  we  see  how  remarkable  has 
been  the  advance  of  the  Serbians  in  political  ideas  and  organisation. 
The  able  and  imperious  old  Prince  rarely  resorted  to  the  popular 
assembly.  When  he  did,  it  was  in  characteristic  fashion.  The  assembly 
met  in  the  open  air.  The  constituents  came  up  to  the  meeting  in  crowds, 
escorting  their  representatives,  and  resolved  to  have  something  to  say 
on  the  matters  in  hand.  As  many  as  ten  thousand  persons  would 
assemble.  Pigs  were  roasted  in  large  quantities  for  their  entertainment. 
Milosch  came  ont  and  harangued  them,  telling  them  what  be  meant 
to  do,  and  what  he  desired  of  them.  His  proposals  were  carried  by 
acclamation,  without  useless  expenditure  of  verbiage.  The  multitude 
then  ate  their  pigs  and  drank  their  slivovitza,  and  went  home  with  a 
sense  of  duty  discharged  to  God  and  the  country.  Thus,  within 
living  memory,  Europe  had  actually  working  under  its  eyes  primitive 
institutions  similar  to  those  described  in  a  memorable  passage  in 
Tacitus,  and  resembling  those  that  preceded  the  oldest  European  con¬ 
stitution.  From  that  to  the  parliamentary  government  of  Serbia  in 
1883  is  a  long  stride,  and  ages  have  been  passed  in  a  few  years.” 

Under  the  present  Constitution  tlie  Prince  appoints  one  Member, 
and  as  he  may  appoint  any  one  be  likes,  while  the  people  cannot 
elect  either  a  functionary  or  a  lawyer,  all  the  Members  com¬ 
petent  to  govern  are  bis  nominees.  This,  however,  is  shortly  to 
be  altered ;  but  the  peasant  electors,  though  they  have  fine  ele¬ 
ments  of  character,  are  not  yet  fit  to  govern.  They  are  being 
educated,  but  at  present,  when  they  go  to  church,  they  stop 
outside.  They  are  content  to  be  certain  that  service  for  their 
benefit  is  going  on,  and  see  no  necessity  for  stepping  out  of  the 
air  and  light,— the  most  separate  thing  in  the  way  of  piety  we 
Have  seen  for  some  time. 


Mr.  Gladstone  opens  the  Nineteenth  Century  with  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Cowper’s  hymn,  “  Hark,  my  Soul,”  into  Italian,  of  which 
Italian  scholars  must  judge;  and  Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  H.  O. 
Arnold-Forster  contribute  two  political  articles.  Earl  Grey 
reiterates  bis  old  view  that  the  Land  Act  has  injured  Ireland  by 
sapping  the  security  of  property  (as  if  the  tenant  bad  no  pro¬ 
perty),  and  that  the  Government  should  do  nothing  beyond 
securing  order,  and  removing  obstacles  to  industry.  As  the 
Liberals  believe  that  this  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing,  the 
paper  will  convince  few.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  shows  by  statistics 
how  greatly  British  commerce  depends  upon  her  Colonial 
Empire,  deprecates  auy  idea  of  throwing  the  Colonies 
off,  pleads  for  more  considerate  treatment  of  colonists  when 
thejr  make  complaints,  and  would  take  every  opportunity 
of  deepening  the  social  relations  between  the  Colonies  and 
England.  He  would,  in  particular,  allow  them  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  India,  include  them  in  the  Peuuy  Post — an 
admirable  suggestion — and,  so  far  as  possible,  extend  to  all  the 
English  law.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  fact,  favours  the  federation  of  the 
Empire,  though  by  an  informal  method,  and  if  it  can  be  attained 
without  limiting  the  independent  action  of  the  Mother- country, 
most  Liberals  will  be  favourable  to  bis  ideas.  Mr.Bromley-Daven- 
port  is  ecstatic  upon  “  Salmon  Fishing,”  and  thinks  the  world 
will  be  interested  to  know  how  he  lost  a  big  fish  in  a  Norway 
fiord,  whereas  it  will  only  wonder  why  he  did  not  expand  his 
most  interesting  description  of  the  mountain  ring  round  bis 
Norwegian  home,  and  of  that  especial  cliff,  which  the  peasants 
say  can  be  seen  through,  and  which  he  and  they  expect  some 
day  to  overwhelm  them.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  contends  ably  for 
the  admission  of  laymen  to  the  head  masterships  of  the  public 
schools.  The  head  masters,  be  contends,  are  no  longer  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  boys,  and,  in  fact,  do 
nothing  clerical  which  could  not  he  equally  well  done  by  a 
chaplain.  We  doubt  that  proposition  greatly,  believing  that 
the  chaplain,  unless  a  master  of  standing,  would  he  no  more 
attended  to  than  the  chaplain  in  a  prison,  hut  with  the  main 
argument  we  cordially  agree.  The  clerical  monopoly  limits  too 
greatly  the  field  of  selection,  and  tends  every  day  to  limit  it  still 
more.  Ameer  Ali  defends  the  effort  of  the  Government  of  Bengal 
to  strengthen  the  ryots’  defences  against  eviction,  hut  enters  into 
details  better  discussed  on  the  spot;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  in 
language  rather  too  high-flowD,  discusses  the  prospects  of  the 
modern  drama.  He  thinks  its  present  state  deplorable,  mainly 
because  managers  want  to  make  their  theatres  pay,  but  sees 
ground  of  hope  in  the  response  of  audiences  to  the  closer 
demands  on  their  attention  made  occasionally  by  the  better 
playwrights.  He  expects,  however,  far  too  great  a  future 
for  the  drama,  and  forgets  how  many  of  its  old  functions 
have  been  assumed  by  other  agencies,  more  especially  the 
newspaper  and  the  novel.  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell  describes  life 
in  Ischia  as  it  was  before  the  earthquake  most  pleasantly, 
showing  incidentally  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  fear  of  resi¬ 
dents  that  a  catastrophe  would  occur ;  and  General  MacDougall 
states  the  result  of  his  long  experience  as  to  recruiting.  He  is 
in  favour  of  short  service,  of  keeping  steadily  a  full  supply  of 
men  with  the  colours — say,  as  the  lowest  minimum,  700  per 
battalion — and  of  improving  the  position  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  key  to  im¬ 
provement  is  in  the  latter  reform,  and  that  if  a  serjeant’s 
position  could  he  made  really  attractive,  more  men  and 
better  men  would  at  once  enter  the  ranks,  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  it.  General  MacDougall  believes  that  the 
great  grievance  of  the  men  to-day  is  over-work,  arising  usually 
from  the  thinness  of  the  battalions.  We  have  noticed  Mr. 
Justice  Fry  ou  “  Inequalities  in  Punishment  ”  elsewhere,  and  do 
not  find  M.  Joseph  Reinach  on  “Republican  Prospects”  what 
Madame  Mohl  used  to  call  “  nourishing.”  The  best  part  of  his 
paper  is  the  chapter  on  M.  Clemenceau,  in  whom  he  disbelieves. 
He  thinks  him  able,  witty,  and  honest,  hut  not  a  statesman  or 
a  great  man  in  any  way. 

The  Fortnightly  is,  ou  the-  whole,  the  most  readable  magazine 
of  this  month,  though  we  note  symptoms  in  it,  as  in  all  its 
rivals,  that  the  multiplication  of  such  publications  i3  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  ability  available  for  them.  The  editors  become  more 
ready  to  accept  poor  papers  by  good  names,  and  the  writers 
become  more  tempted  to  force  ideas  out  of  themselves  when 
they  do  not  spontaneously  arise.  “  Politics  in  the  Lebanon,” 
by  “  An  English  Resident,”  is  evidently  written  by  some 
one  with  an  unusual  interest  in  Syria.  He  affirms  that 
France  is  steadily  trying  to  extend  her  position  in  the 
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Lebanon,  and  to  extend  her  protectorate  of  the  Catholic 
Christians,  which  is  diplomatically  acknowledged,  into  a 
direct  political  protectorate  of  all  classes,  to  he  followed 
by  annexation.  To  this  end,  she  insisted  on  the  departure 
of  Rustem  Pasha,  who  had  governed  so  well,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  her  own  nominee  on  the  Porte.  This  intrigue  was 
defeated,  and  Wassa  Pasha,  an  impartial  and  strong  man,  was 
appointed  Governor-General;  but  Prance  has  not  given  up  her 
project,  and  the  “  .Resident  ”  wishes  to  know  whether  England 
intends  to  assume  a  “  bellicose  attitude.”  England,  we  suspect, 
hardly  recognises  that  anything  is  going  on,  and  certainly  does 
not  expect  a  French  annexation  of  Syria.  When  she  does,  she 
will  probably  have  something  to  say,  especially  if  she  has  her¬ 
self  quitted  Egypt.  The  paper,  though  very  interesting,  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  even  able  men 
believe  the  place  in  which  they  are  interested  the  pivot  of  the 
world.  The  Baron  de  Malortie  criticises  sharply  British  policy 
in  Egypt,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  believes  that 
in  the  East  high-handed  justice  is  the  best  policy,  that  England 
ought  to  stay  in  Egypt,  or,  at  least,  to  announce  that  she  will 
support  her  system,  and  that  the  financial  burden  ought  to  have 
been  attacked  first.  We  do  not  see  anything  novel  in  his  state¬ 
ments,  but  he  affirms  that  the  yield  of  Egyptian  land  is  over¬ 
estimated,  that  the  taxation  now  crushes  the  peasantry,  who  pay 
their  imposts  with  borrowed  money,  and  that  the  usurers  are 
the  curse  of  the  country.  It  is  much  of  it  true,  we  believe,  but 
we  are  puzzled  with  one  fact.  If  the  land  is  so  over-taxed,  why 
are  usurers  competing  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  that 
land  ?  Mrs.  Armytage’s  paper  on  dress  has,  at  least,  this 
advantage,  that  it  has  no  moral;  bat  it  is  not  very  inter¬ 
esting,  though  her  conclusion  that  taste  in  female  dress  is 
improving  will  attract  lady  readers.  She  does  not,  however, 
explain  the  main  causes  of  the  improvements,  which  are  the 
development  of  taste  in  colour,  a  development  so  great  that  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  new  generation  had  acquired  a  sixth 
sense,  an  instinctive  perception  of  harmony,  the  spread  of  the 
idea  of  fitness  between  the  person  and  the  dress,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  soft,  pliable  stuffs  which  make  folds,  instead  of 
creases.  Mrs.  Armytage  contends  that  really  fine  dressing  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished  cheaply,  since  perfect  fitting  is  a  highly-paid 
art,  since  manufacturers  must  be  paid  not  only  for  the  fabrics 
which  succeed,  but  the  fabrics  which  fail,  and  since  the  crowd  force 
rapid  changes  in  dress  by  vulgarising  every  fashion  as  it  appears. 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  once  more  presents  himself  as  a  smoother 
and  more  modern  Carlyle,  telling  all  politicians  that  they  are 
liars,  crying  aloud  for  realities,  but  helping  us  forward,  so  far  as 
we  see,  not  one  whit.  His  general  idea  is  that  all  politicians 
are  trying  to  please  the  people,  which  is  only  thus  far  true,  that 
it  is  useless  to  propose  what  the  people  hate ;  but  is  it  lying,  to 
limit  your  ideas  for  patterns  by  the  designs  which  the  looms 
can  turn  out  ?  Is  every  man  to  break  his  machinery,  because 
it  will  not  make  exactly  what  he  wants  ?  Besides,  the  opinion 
of  the  people  is  a  genuine  element  in  the  question.  They  find 
everything,  and  have  a  right  to  say  in  what  directions 
their  money  and  energy  and  lives  shall  be  expended.  A  man 
does  not  lie  because,  being  a  civil  servant,  he  writes  under 
dictation  despatches  he  disapproves.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  fights 
against  emigration  from  Ireland,  declaring  that  migration 
would  relieve  the  congested  districts  much  better,  and  might  be 
accomplished  on  a  large  scale,  if  the  State  would  lend  sufficient 
money.  He  does  not,  however,  show  how  this  money  is  to  be 
repaid,  and  admits  that  the  landlords’  demand  of  rent  from 
the  reclaimers  ruined  them.  Would  not  interest  on  loans 
ruin  them  too  ?  He  thinks  all  money  spent  on  emigra¬ 
tion  dead  loss,  “money  thrown  into  the  sea,”  because  the 
emigrant  is  gone,  and  can  earn  nothing  for  his  own  country. 
But  if,  by  sending  away  Teague  to  be  comfortable  abroad,  I 
double  Pat’s  supply  of  food  and  stimulus  to  industries  and  con¬ 
tentment,  the  country  gains  as  much  as  Teague  takes  away. 
The  evidence  shows  that  reclamation  on  any  large  scale  is  not 
profitable  work  to  the  undertaker,  and  why  is  John,  who  has 
saved  something,  to  waste  money  on  an  unprofitable  operation  ? 
Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett  fights  once  more  with  considerable  ability  for 
the  old  and  we  fear  hopeless  cause  that  the  Viceroy’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India  should  be  allowed  to  govern,  and  should 
not  be  controlled  from  home,  at  every  turn,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  party  exigencies  or  uninstructed  English  opinion. 
Those  who  have  power  will  use  it,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  must  govern  even  India.  As  to  selecting  a 
Viceroy  who  belongs  to  no  party,  whom  is  there  to  select,  and 


how,  when  he  is  attacked,  is  he  to  be  supported  ?  The  writer 
of  the  important  paper  on  “-The  Radical  Programme”  continues 
his  suggestions.  His  ideal  is  evidently  to  govern  Britain  as  a 
free  colony  is  governed,  by  a  wide  suffrage,  without  an  esta¬ 
blished  Church,  wTith  fuller  and  more  costly  education,  with  land 
set  free,  with  small  proprietorship  encouraged  by  special  taxa¬ 
tion  on  large  holdings,  and  with  taxation  arranged  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  impot  progress! f.  We  cannot  examine  his  suggestions 
here,  but  we  would  ask  him  if  he  really  thinks  a  serious  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  temptation  to  accumulate  would  increase  civilisation. 
Equal  distribution  at  death  does  not,  as  experience  p roves, 
reduce  the  temptation  to  acquire,  rather  stimulates  it ;  but  the 
impot  progress!/  would,  and  so  would  a  succession-tax  on  fortunes 
large  enough  seriously  to  relieve  the  State. 

The  National  Review  is  a  little  heavy.  We  scarcely  see 
either  the  interest  or  value  of  a  paper  like  that  of  Mr.  Hark- 
ness,  on  the  Corporation  of  London,  a  collection  of  historical 
facts  and  statistics,  sweetened  by  assertions  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  done  good  work  in  its  time,  and  that  it  is  a  “  great 
national  institution.”  Who  doubts  it,  or  doubts  either  that  a 
true  Government  of  London  would  be  a  new  living  force  in  our 
midst,  relieving  Parliament,  evoking  ability  now  wasted,  and 
performing  a  hundred  functions  now  neglected  or  performed 
badly  p  Ho  such  objection,  however,  can  be  raised  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere’s  paper,  on  “  Colonial  Policy.”  It  is,  for  him, 
unusually  temperate  and  free  from  “eloquence.”  He  denies 
that  we  have  any  Colonial  policy,  and  advocates  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Colonial  Council  at  home,  to  be  filled  by  the 
Agents- General,  and  would  leave  the  local  Governments 
much  more  complete  control  of  their  own  affairs.  We  do 
not  see  why,  if  the  Agents- General  are  treated  as  Envoys, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  should  be  called  on  always  to  take 
counsel  together,  or  advise  in  common  about  countries  widely 
different;  while,  as  to  the  grant  of  more  local  power,  all  is 
granted  that  can  be.  The  only  reservation  is  for  Imperial 
interests,  which  include  the  kindly  management  of  native  popu¬ 
lations  and  the  control  of  foreign  affairs,  the  only  subjects  on 
which,  uow-a-days,  the  Home  Government  and  the  free  Colonies 
ever  dispute.  “  John  Indigo”  answers  the  question  whether  we 
are  despoiling  India  fairly  enough,  showing,  as  he  does,  that  the 
taxation  is  not  high  (2s.  an  acre  on  land  producing  30s.),  or  the 
per-centage  of  revenue  spent  on  European  civil  officers  excessive, 
but  he  rather  avoids  the  question  of  the  tribute-money.  It  may 
be  true  that  Aurungzebe  raised  as  much  revenue  as  we  do, 
though  we  doubt  the  story  of  the  £77,000,000,  but  the  whole  of 
that  money  was  spent  in  Iudia  itself.  Peoples  were  plundered 
that  officials  might  be  rich,  but  the  officials  disgorged  again. 
The  serious  allegation  requiring  discussion  is  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  take  away  from  Iudia  annually  too  heavy  a  sum,  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  They  repay  it  with  order, 
but  could  not  the  order  be  secured  at  less  cost?  We  do 
not  say  it  could,  but  the  allegation  is  not  met  by  “  John 
Indigo.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  continues  his  argument  that  the 
Radical  leaders  are  moved  mainly  by  social  jealousy  ;  but  to  us, 
the  most  interesting  paper  by  far  is  Mr.  Austin’s,  “  On  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  Literature  to  Politics.”  It  is  a  fine  attempt  to  show, 
with  endless  illustration,  that  the  great  men  of  literature  have 
benefited  by  their  acquaintance  with  practical  affairs — that  is 
certainly  true,  for  example,  of  Homer,  Yergil,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe— followed  by  the  expression  of  a  fear  that  Democracy, 
like  any  other  tyranny,  may  yet  compel  thinkers  and  writers  to 
forswear  politics.  There  is  room  for  the  fear,  but  the  hope  as 
yet  is  that  Demos,  till  he  degenerates,  will  be  a  “many-counselied 
Kino-,”  and  that  among  the  counsellors  will  stand  all  who  are 
eminent  in  literature,  as  also  those  who  are  eminent  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  As  yet,  he  shows  no  disposition  in  America  to 
reject  the  services  of  those  who  think,  though  he  employs  them 
principally  abroad. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

— ♦ — - 

The  Expositor.  The  first  article  in  this  number  is  a  notable  essay 
by  S.  Almoni  Petoni  on  “  Miracles, — the  Problem  Solved.”  (It  should 
be  explained  that  this  is  a  sequel  to  a  previously-published  paper, 
“  Miracles,— the  Problem  Stated.”)  We  cannot,  of  course,  adequately 
state  the  argument  in  the  space  at  our  command.  Briefly  put,  it 
runs  thus  : — You  cannot  argue  against  miracles  from  a  consideration 
of  nature  without  man,  who  is  the  completest  development  of  nature. 
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Take  in  man,  and  you  see  that  what  are  called  laws  of  nature  are 
under  a  constant  course  of  modification  from  his  agency.  Is  it  not, 
then,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  higher  power  than  man  may 
modify  these  laws  far  more  effectively  ?  The  language  of  the 
Centurion  to  Christ,  “  I  also  [i.e.,  as  well  as  yourself]  am  a  man 
under  authority,”  is  adapted  skilfully  to  the  thesis.  The  Centurion, 
as  the  representative  of  a  higher  power,  had  those  who  executed  his 
commands.  Christ,  as  the  representative  of  the  Highest,  had  also 
agencies  at  his  bidding  who  would  do  his  will.  Hence  he  had 
no  need  to  go  himself  to  do  an  errand  of  healing.  “  Speak  the 
word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.”  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  con¬ 
tinues  his  study  of  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  series  of 
papers  on  “  Scripture  Studies  of  the  Heavenly  State  ”  and  “  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  ”  are  continued  by  Dr.  Mattheson 
and  Dr.  Milligan.  Mr.  A.  G.  Weld  has  an  interesting  paper  on  “  The 
Route  of  the  Exodus,”  in  which  he  argues  that  the  passage  of  the 

Israelites  was  at  the  north-east  end  of  Lake  Menzaleb. - -The 

Atlantic  Monthly  has,  as  usual,  some  excellent  reading.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  the  papers  is  the  instalment  of  Mr.  H.  James’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  travel,  under  the  title  of  “  En  Province.”  Here  we  have 
some  very  vivid  pictures  of  Bourges,  Le  Maus,  Angers,  Nantes,  and 
La  Rochelle.  There  are  some  telling  sketches  in  “  Glints  in  Auld 
Reekie.”  But  can  it  be  true  that  the  Cowgate  in  Edinburgh 
is  the  worst  of  all  the  streets  in  the  world,  save  what  may 
be  found  in  the  Jewish  Ghetto  at  Rome  ?  Miss  Harriet  C. 
W.  Stanton  criticises  very  sharply  a  writer  who  had  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  “  bring  against  British  poets  the  charge  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  that  universal  kindliness  towards  the 
speechless  world,  that  ‘sympathy  co-extensive  with  nature,’ which 
he  finds  common  to  all  the  poets  of  America.”  Miss  Stanton  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  this  gentleman  has  yet  much  to  learn  both  about 
birds  and  about  British  poets,  indeed  about  poets  in  general,  as  he 
seems  to  think  that  “Homer  and  Lucan”  are  the  oldest  representa¬ 
tives  of  poetry.  There  is  a  good  description  of  Lake  Erie  in 
“  Along  an  Inland  Beach,”  and  a  paper  very  significant  of  altered 
times  is  “  Our  Nominating  Machines,”  wherein  Mr.  G.  W.  Green  ex¬ 
presses  the  growing  discontent  with  the  action  of  the  party  wire¬ 
pullers.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  fine  poem  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  “  King’s  Chapel.” 

Libraries  and  Readers.  By  William  E.  Foster.  (F.  Leypoldt,  New 
York.)  Libraries  and  Schools.  Papers  selected  by  Samuel  S.  Green. 
(Same  publishers.) — These  two  little  volumes  will  have  an  interest 
for  English  as  well  as  for  American  readers.  Unhappily,  indeed, 
there  is  a  difference  in  circumstances  which  is  not  at  all  in  our  favour. 
Public  libraries  are,  wo  take  it,  much  more  common  there  than  they 
are  here ;  and  the  existence  of  a  public  library  is  taken  for  granted 
by  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Foster,  author  of  the  first,  is  Librarian  at  Providence.  His  hints  and 
suggestions  to  readers  are  admirable.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  circumstances  probably  make  them  unavailable  to  too  many 
English  readers.  He  has,  for  instance,  some  very  good  remarks  upon 
the  various  topics  of  interest  suggested  by  the  title  of  Miss  Power 
Cobbe’s  book,  “  The  Peak  in  Darien.”  What  chance,  we  wonder, 
would  a  reader  in  an  English  town  of  corresponding  import¬ 
ance  to  Providence  have  of  seeing  such  a  book  ?  Among 
the  subjects  of  Mr.  Foster’s  chapters  is  “  Correction  of 
Aimless  Reading.”  We  notice  a  practical  suggestion  of  value 
which  has  been  already  tried  with  success.  Books  may  be  made 
attractive  by  the  way  they  are  represented  in  catalogues.  At 
Boston,  for  instance,  the  publication  of  “  The  History,  Biography, 
and  Travel”  catalogue  increased  the  use  of  the  books  which  it  in¬ 
cluded  fourfold,  and  reduced  the  average  of  fiction.  But  fiction 
itself  admits  of  being  read  in  various  ways.  Here,  again,  something 
has  been  done  by  good  cataloguing.  Among  other  chapters  are 
“  What  May  be  Done  at  Home  ”  (containing  some  excellent  advice 
to  parents),  “How  to  Use  a  Library,”  and  “  Books  and  Articles  on 
Reading.”  The  papers  collected  by  Mr.  Green  touch  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  subject  indeed.  A  vast  amount  of  pains  is  taken  to  teach 
children  to  read,  and  then  the  power  so  laboriously  acquired  is  practi¬ 
cally  wasted.  If  education  is  ever  to  have  any  real  effect  in  humanising 
and  elevating,  it  must  be  by  giving  a  taste  for  intellectual  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  gentlemen  who  write  these  papers  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  the  libraries  may  be  utilised  for  the  schools,  may  be 
made  to  supplement  their  teaching.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  teaching  in  schools  and  very  little 
reading.  Boys  and  girls  acquire  a  certain  mechanical  facility 
in  performing  arithmetical  exercises,  and  can  turn  with  some  correct¬ 
ness  Latin  and  French  into  English,  and,  with  a  good  deal  less 
correctness,  English  into  Latin  and  French  ;  but  what  culture  do 
they  get,  what  manner  of  acquaintance  do  they  make  with  litera¬ 
ture  ?  To  this  volume  Mr.  Green  contributes  two  papers,  “  The 
Relation  of  the  Public  Library  to  the  Public  Schools,”  and  “  Libraries 
as  Educational  Institutions.”  Mr.  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
deals  directly  with  the  topics  on  which  we  have  touched,  and  gives 
some  practical  hints  and  suggestions  of  considerable  value.  Mr.  W. 


E.  Foster  supplements  his  volume  by  papers  on  “The  Relation  of 
Libraries  to  the  School  System,”  and  “  A  Plan  of  Systematic  Training 
in  Reading  at  School.” 

Letter  and  Spirit.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.  (3.  P.  C.  K.) — Miss 
Rossetti  takes  for  her  text  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  makes  appli¬ 
cations  of  them  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  that  show  no  little 
power  of  intuition,  and  that  are  always  pointedly  and  vigorously 
expressed.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  her  manner: — “Conscientious, 
and  more  especially  scrupulous,  persons  seem  characteristically  open 
to  this  sin  of  disinclination,  even  while  they  toil  persistently  along 
the  narrow  path.  Disinclination  makes  them  (so  to  say)  graze  the 
hedge  one  side  or  the  other  at  every  step;  thorns  catch  them,  stones 
half  trip  them  up,  a  perpetual  dust  attends  their  footsteps,  grace  and 
comeliness  of  aspect  vanish.  Though  they  dare  not  shut  themselves 
comfortably  indoors  with  the  slothful  man,  they  are  haunted  by  the 
‘lion  without,’  and  dwell  on  the  probability  of  his  catching  them  at 
every  corner.  They  observe  the  wind  even  while  they  sow,  and  study 
the  clouds  while  they  reap,  thus  combining  into  one  unseemly  whole 
the  comforts  of  obedience  and  disobedience.”  And  here  is  another:  — 
“  But  what  we  may  lawfully  clip,  pare,  stint,  is  oar  own  provision, 
the  unique  person  whom  we  have  a  right  to  grind  is  oneself.  A  muni¬ 
ficent  giver  must  not  be  a  fraudulent  acquirer,  or  here  niggardly,  and 
there  lavish;  or  open-handed  in  response  to  calls  upon  generosity, 
while  lax  or  evasive  when  justice  puts  in  a  claim.  Even  unselfish 
persons,  if  they  permit  themselves  to  be  generous  at  the  cost  of 
justice,  substitute  the  kind  of  luxury  they  relish  for  another  kind 
which  they  care  not  for.  Generosity  is  their  luxury ;  yet  if  incom¬ 
patible  with  justice,  it  must  be  foregone.  Charities  in  debt  exhibit 
a  dubious  side,  as  well  as  an  edifying  one  ;  and  if  charities,  how  much 
more  the  common  run  of  debtors  ?”  And  the  book  is  fall  of  this 
terse,  homely  wisdom. 

Christian  Ministry  to  the  Young.  By  Samuel  G.  Green,  D.D. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.) — Dr.  Green  describes  his  book  as  in¬ 
tended  for  “  parents,  pastors,  and  teachers.”  The  substance  of  it 
has,  he  tells  us,  been  delivered  to  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
How  children  should  be  trained  in  religion  at  home,  how  service 
intended  for  them  should  be  ordered,  what  kind  of  sermons  should 
be  preached  to  them,  how  they  are  to  be  taught  in  Sunday  schools, 
are  the  topics  discussed,  and  discussed,  we  may  say,  with  abundance 
of  good-sense,  and  from  the  stand-point  of  personal  experience. 

My  Home  Farm.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burton.  (Longmans.) — Every  one 
who  wants  to  try  farming  in  a  small  way  should  read  Mrs.  Burton’s 
little  book.  She  goes,  we  may  say,  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  She 
has  tried  everything  herself.  She  records  her  failures,  as  well  as  her 
successes.  If  she  would  give  her  balance-sheet  a  little  more  fully* 
nothing  would  be  left  to  desire.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  she 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  payment  on  the  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciple  does  not  answer.  The  employer  cannot  come  on  the  labourer 
for  his  share  of  losses.  She  began,  for  instance,  to  pay  a  servant 
who  was,  on  the  whole,  most  useful,  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
profits.  But  when  by  his  carelessness  two  calves  were  lost,  how  was 
he  to  make  good  the  loss  ?  Another  conclusion  at  which  she  has 
arrived  is  that  the  land-laws  want  improving.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  that  she  does  not  go  as  far  as  wishing  for,  if  not  advocating, 
compulsory  purchase.  Of  course,  life-tenancies  cause  a  number  of 
difficulties ;  but  there  are  landlords  holding  their  property  absolutely 
at  their  own  disposal,  who  are  just  as  unwilling  to  do  anything  for 
their  tenants,  and  to  allow  any  compensation  for  what  is  done  by 
them.  How  this  is  to  be  met,  except  by  very  radical  measures  for 
which  society  is  scarcely  prepared,  we  know  not. 

Poetuy. — The  Hill  of  Stones,  and  other  Poems.  By  S.  Weir 
Michell,  M.D.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.) — The 
principal  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  medifeval  legend.  The  Queen  of 
a  fairy  palace  turns  to  stone  all  that  are  bold  enough  to  approach, 
but  have  not  au  honest  purpose  in  their  hearts.  At  last,  the  true 
knight,  the  Sir  Galahad  of  the  story,  comes,  and  she  meets  with  the 
doom  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  others.  This  is  well  told  by  Dr. 
Michell,  w’hose  blank  verse  is  finely  modulated,  and  who  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  power  of  expression.  He  shows  to  still  more  advantage  when 
he  describes  nature.  Elsewhere,  he  is  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
Tennyson ;  here  he  asserts  himself.  Here  is  one  of  three  “  Camp-fire 
Lyrics  ”:  — 

“  A  Camp  in  Three  Lights. 

“  Against  the  darkness  sharply  linod 

Onr  still  white  tents  gleamed  overhead. 

And  dancing  cone3  of  shadow  cast 
When  sudden  flashed  the  camp-fire  red, 

Where  fragrant  hummed  the  mo'st  swamp-spruce. 

And  tongues  unknown  the  cedar  spoke, 

While  half  a  century’s  silent  growth 
Went  up  in  cheery  flame  and  smoke. 

Pile  on  the  logs'.  A  flickering  spire 
Of  ruby  flame  the  birch-bark  gives. 

And  as  we  track  its  leaping  sparks. 

Behold  in  heaven  the  North-light  lives! 

Au  arch  of  deep,  supremest  blue, 

A  band  above  of  silver  shade. 

Where,  like  the  frost-work’s  crystal  spears, 

A  thousand  lances  grow  and  fade, 
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Or  shiver,  touched  with  palest  tint? 

Of  pink  and  blue,  and  changing  die. 

Or  toss  in  one  triumphant  blaze 
Their  golden  banners  up  the  sky, 

W;th  faint,  swifr,  sPken  murmnrings, 

A  noise  as  of  an  angel's  flight, 

Heard  like  the  whispers  of  a  dream 
Across  the  cool,  clear  northern  light. 

Our  pipe?  are  out,  the  camp-fire  fades, 

The  wild  auroral  ghost-lights  die, 

And  stealing  up  the  distant  wood 
The  moon’s  white  spectre  floats  on  high, 

And,  lingering,  sets  in  awful  light 
A  blackened  pine-tree’s  ghad.ly  cross, 

Then  swiftly  pays  in  silver  white 
The  faded  fire,  the  aurora’s  los3.” 

> 

- - A  Story  of  Three  Years ,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  Williams.  (C. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — We  shall  probably  displease  Mr. 
Williams,  when  we  say  that  his  vers  de  society  seems  better  to  us  than 
liis  more  serious  efforts.  The  sonnets  are  decidedly  feeble.  Here 
are  the  first  four  lines  of  xxxi. :  — 

“  Our  life  is  but  a  dark  and  rugged  cloud. 

Pregnant  with  evil  rain,  and  drifting  fast 
To  that  full  end  of  time  where  all  is  Pa?t, 

And  where  the  future  is  no  more  allowed.” 

Here  the  image  is  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  employed. 
Clouds  cannot  be  said  to  drift  to  the  end  of  time.  “  The  future  is  no 
more  allowed  ”  is  a  quite  inadmissible  expression.  The  writer  is 
manifestly  conquered  by  the  difficulty  of  the  four  rhymes,  a  fact 
which  becomes  more  evident  when  we  add  the  next  four  lines  :  — 

“Or  'tis  a  beaten  galley,  sharply  prowed 

To  cleave  an  unknown  sea  before  the  blast 
That  rends  the  gear  and  bows  the  straining  mast. 

What  time  unwonted  things  are  prayed  and  vowed.” 

Here,  again,  the  last  line  is  very  weak.  The  lines  about  Chloris,  on 


the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  very  smart  and  lively  :  — 

“Chloris:  her  Vkrses. 

“  Poor  Clilo  ria  once  upon  a  time 
Brought  me  some  wild  attempts  at  rhyme. 

‘  See,  see,'  she  cried,  *  what  I  c  m  do ! 

For  I  have  brains  as  well  as  you.’ 

Said  I,  ‘  Beware  lest  you  abuse 
The  proper  duty  of  a  Muse  ; 

'Tis  mine  to  wiite  what  you  inspire, 

So  put  the  verses  in  the  Are.’  ” 

Magazines,  Ere.  We  have  received  the  following  for  September:  — 
The  Magazine  of  Art.— Part  31  of  Picturesque  Palestine— Art  and 
Letters. — L’ Art,  a  good  number.— Part  11  of  Greater  London—  Part  2 
of  the  Churchman’s  Family  Bible  (S.P.C.K.)— The  Month.— The  Anti¬ 
quarian  Magazine— The  Law  Magazine.— The  Army  and  NavyMagazine. 

Colburn  s  United  Service  Magazine. — The  Gentleman’ s  Magazine. — 
Belgravia,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon’s  serial  story  is  concluded.— 
Time.— To-Day.  — Tinsley’s  Magazine.  —  The  Folk-Lore  Journal.— 
London  Society.— The  Nautical  Magazine—  The  Irish  Monthly. — 
The  Sanitary  Record. — Chambers’s  Journal,  which  opens  with 
a  seasonable  article  on  “  Accidents  by  Sea  and  Rail.” — Cassell’s 
Magazine,  a  good  number. —  Good  Words.  —  Aunt  Judy’s  Maga¬ 
zine. — The  Sunday  Magazine,  in  which  the  serial  story  by  L.  T. 
Mead  is  concluded,  and  a  new  one  commenced  by  Flora  L.  Shaw. — 
The  Sunday  at  Home. — The  Leisure  Hour,  containing  the  first 
chapters  of  a  new  serial  story  by  T.  S.  Millington. — Sword  and  Trowel. 
— The  Girl’s  Own  Paper. — Letts’s  Household  Magazine.— The  Short¬ 
hand  Magazine. — The  Phonographic  Lecturer. — The  Ladies’  Gazette 
of  Fashion. — The  Ladies’  Treasury. — Harper’s  Monthly,  an  illustrated 
article  in  which  describes  “  Recent  Building  in  New  York.” — The 
Wheelman. 


T 


NEW  ZEALAND. — A  HEAD 

MASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  the  HIGH 
SCHOOL  at  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Salary,  £800  per  annum.  An  allowance  made  for 
expenses  of  passage  to  tbe  Colony.  Candidates  to 
be  eligible  must  have  graduated  iu  classical  honours 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  had  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  public  school.  Applications  must  bo  sent 
in  on  or  before  MONDAY,  October  1st.  Application 
forms  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  and 
after  the  26th  inst.,  of  W.  KENNAWAY,  New  Zealand 
Government  Offices,  7  Westminster  Chambers, 
London,  S.W. 

July  14th,  1883.  _ 

|?HE  HAMMOND  COMPANY 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
2  RED  LION  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Principal— HUGH  EHAT  HARRISON, B.Sc..  (Loud.) 
Electrioal  Engineer — FREDERICK  C.  PHILLIPS. 
A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  STUDENTS  will  be 
admitted  for  the  NEW  SESSION  np  to  September 
25th. 

Applications  should  be  mide  to  tbe  undersigned,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Companj,  110  Catmon  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
_ PHILIP  A.  LATHAM.  M.A,  Secretary. 

A  LADY  (22)  (Certif.  Student,  Girton 

College,  Cambridge,Clns  ical  Honours  1882-83), 
REQUIRES  ENGAGEMENT  as  Companion-Gover¬ 
ness,  or  Companion  to  a  Lady  proposing  to  winter 
abroad.  Boys  under  14  not  objected  to.  Liberal 
salary. — “  H.,  216,”  SELL’S  Offices,  167  Fleet  Street, 
London. _ _ _ _ 

USKITES,  Godaiming  (formerly  a 
Charterhouse  B  arding-hou=e).— C.  S.  JERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON.— Mrs.  W.  R, 

COLE  has  made  arrangements  for  RECEIVING 
RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  her  SCHOOL  and  AD¬ 
VANCED  CLASHES. — Address,  1  Trebovir  Road,  S.W. 

Elizabeth  college, 

GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

Malvern  col l e  g e] 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master— Rev.  C.  T.  ORUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.rn. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SOALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

S'  T.  ANDRE WS  SCHOO L  for  G IRLS 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

ST.  LEONARD’S  SCHOOL,  St.  Andrews.  N.B. 
Head  Mistress — Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of 
Girton  College,  Cambridge.  This  School  provides  for 
the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  Education, 
at  a  moderate  cost.  House  girls  received  from  the 
age  of  nine. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  on  OCTOBER  3rd. _ 

OYER  COLLEGE. 


D 


President-EARL  GRANVILLE,  K  G. 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  SEPTE  MBER 22nd. 

Board,  £46  63 ;  Tuition  from  13  to  18  guineas. 

For  particular.3,  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M  A., 
the  Head  Master;  or  W.  KNCCKER,  Esq.,  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  _ _ 

CONOMICAL  EDUCATION  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  at  SHORNE  COL¬ 
LEGE,  near  Winslow.  Terms  for  Young  Boys, 
thirty  guineas  per  annum,  reduced  for  brothers, 
orphans,  &c.  Parental  reference  as  to  diet,  care, 
teaching,  and  general  efficiency  and  comfort.— Address 
Rev.  Dr.  JAMES. 


Bedfobd  college,  London, 

(FOR  LADIES). 

8  nnd  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  11th,  1883. 


A  PROFESSORS’  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  30 
guineas,  and  a  COURTAULD  SCHOLARSHIP,  value 
15  guineas,  both  tenable  for  one  Session,  will  be 
aw  irded  to  Candid  ite?  not  already  in  the  College,  aud 
not  more  than  18  years  of  age  on  October  1st,  1883. 

Subjects  of  Examination. 

ENGLISH,  LATIN,  and  MATHEMATICS. 

Names  to  be  sent  iu  before  September  30tli,  1883, 
and  all  inquiiies  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretarv, 

B.  SHADWELL. 


QTONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  near 

k3  Leicester. — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive 
BOYS  between  the  Age.s  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to 
PREPARE  for  the  Public  Schools.  They  arc  assisted 
by  experienced  Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The 
Classics  are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elementary 
Science.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Muudella,  M.P.,  aud  the  Right  Hou.  Sir 
John  Mellor.  School  REOPENS  for  the  VVI NTER 
TERM  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 


ODERN  LANG.  TRIPOS, 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  the  ARMY.— 
Experienced  TUTOR  (well  versed  in  Continental 
Methods),  assisted  by  able  Professo-s,  devotes  himself 
to  the  SOUND  TRAINING  of  a  fe.v  intelligent  Lads. 
No  Cramming. — Application  kindly  permitted  to  Rev. 
R.  R.  Drummond  Ash,  the  Rectory,  Cocking,  Mid¬ 
hurst  ;  Rev.  C.  G.  Foster,  Scarborough ;  G.  Bucli  .nnau, 
Esq.,  Whitby. 


A  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

1 JL#  Coll.,  Oxford.  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  E  LON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hursley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  auy  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135. — 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Romsey. 


G I  IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  ainouut  of  £110  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
H  ghfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  T ERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th, _ 

Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Miss  s  CONNAII,  lato  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 


pITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON 

Y J  INSTITUTE,  TECHNIC  A  COLLEGE,  FINS- 
BURY. — DAY  DEPARTMENT,  for  Students  not 
uuder  14  years  of  age. — The  College  courses  provide 
technical  instruction  for  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineers,  technical  chemists,  builders,  and  cabinet 
makers.  Fee,  inclusive  of  laboratories  and  work¬ 
shops,  £9  per  year.  Tue  new  Session  commences 
October  4th,  1£83.  For  programmes  of  instruction 
apply  at  the  College,  Tabernacle  Row,  E.C.  ;  or  at 
the  Central  Office  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Londou 
Institute,  Gresham  College,  E.C. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 

LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonug  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
nexc  division. 


Not  less  than  600  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading.  * 

Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  J  ohn  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Andersen  (H.),  Little  Thumbs,  folio . . . . . .(Manse11) 

Baptie  (D.),  Handbook  of  Musical  Biography,  cr  8vo . (S.mpkm  A  Co. 

Bennett  (H.  M.),  Short  Meditations  for  Sundays,  llmo . t Hayes) 

Besant  (W.),  The  Captains5  Room,  cr  Svo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Brady,  Annals  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England  and  Scotland  ...(Stark) 

Broadbridge  (J.  J.),  Double-entry  Book-keeping,  8vo . (Simpkiu  &  Co.) 

Brooks  (P.),  Sermons  Preached  in  English  Churches,  cr  Svo - (Macmillan) 

Brown  (J.  B.),  The  Home,  cr  8vo . (Clarke) 

Chalmers  (M.  D.),  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  Svo  . fWaterlow) 

Coward  or  Hero  ?  J2mo . ( aoutledge) 

Fleming  (J.),  Old  Violins  and  their  Makers,  or  8vo  . . (L.  Grill) 

Frith  (H.),  TJnac,  the  Indian,  cr  Svo .  . ...(Boutledge) 

Hawthorne  (N  ).  The  New  Adam  and  Eve,  12mo . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Haynes  (J.  F.i,  Honours  Examination,  Digest  of,  Svo . (Stevens  &  Sons) 

Hechler  (W.  H.),  The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  Documents,  cr  8vo  (Trubner) 
Hobhouse  (H.),  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Act,  cr  8vo  ...  .(Maxwell) 

Jones  (W.),  Crowns  and  Coronations,  cr  8vo  . . . (Chatto  &  \\  mdus) 

Key  (T.),  Compendium  of  Conveyancing,  2  rols.  8vo  . (Maxwell) 

Lefebvre  (H.),  Shipping  Marks  in  Deal,  cr  8vo . (Rider) 

Loth  (J.  T.),  Der  Damea  Briefsteller,  12mo . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Martineau  (G.),  Study  of  Spinoz  ,,  cr  Svo  . . . (Macmillan) 

Morrell  (G.  F. ),  A  Concise  Statement  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  cr  Svo  (Sweet) 

Munzer  (T.  T.j,  Freedom  of  Faith,  cr  8vo  .  . .  (Clarke) 

Peach  (R.  E.),  Historic  Houses  in  Bath,  4to . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Retribution  :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Life,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (Simpkiu  &  Co.) 

Scholl  (C.),  Phraseological  Dictionary,  English,  German,  &e . ( ITaehette) 

Three  Letters,  on  the  Horse,  Master,  aud  Dookey,  8vo  . (Ridgvvay) 

Uhlorn  (G.),  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  cr  Svo  . (Clark) 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Paoe,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  . . 1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  53,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United 

Kingdom  ..  ...  ...  . £1  8  6 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 


Half-  Quarterly, 
yearly. 

6  14  3 . 0  7  2 

0  15  3 .  0  7  8 

0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


WITH 


MINIMUM 


EISK. 


EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

HEAD  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS^ 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju  ted  by  those  haying  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  that  imperfect  gla-ses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  gener-illy  employed  by  the  rne’e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  an  1  defective  vision.  "Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes : — “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  urine,  aud  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
hsq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  ami  Coke 
Coin!  any,  Horscferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
FS.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE;  22  FEN- 
CHURCH  STREET. 


MORSONS 


) 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSIME 


Highly  recommeuded 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


To  insure  insertion ,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  P ublishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s; 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s, 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d  ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

S3LD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issn  .d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


HSNDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9J  per  yard. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  L34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


L  I  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


L1BERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  AUTUMN  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FI  NISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

I  Ches’kam  Houle,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 


WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 

CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

THE  ‘  MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 

No  washing-off .  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.’’ 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  o f  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED ,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI¬ 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
— Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)—  Established  1867, 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
0.  B  ROM  HEAD,  Kensington  Palace.  W.  


R 


iii.a_ujLiN<j  uah  jsh  tor  tne 

_  Price  2s  6d  each. 

p  A  S  E  S  for  BINDING. 

Price  2i  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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CJ  T.  DAVID’S  COLLEGE, 

lO  LAMPETER. 

The  Central  University  College  of  Wales. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

Empowered  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts  and 
Theology,  and  Affiliated  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

Visitor. 

The  Lord  BI8H"P  of  ST.  DAVID’S. 

Sub-Visitors. 

The  Lord  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

The  Lord  BISHOP  of  BANGOR. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Eai  1  of  POWIS. 

Viscount  EMLYN,  M.P. 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Greek  ami  Theology — 
Rev.  F.  J.  Jat.'E,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
and  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

Vice  Pjincipal  and  Piofosor  of  Theology  and 
Hebrew — Rev.  W.  H.  Davet,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
■St.  David’s. 

Phillip’s  Professor  of  Physical  Science  and  Prore'sor 
•of  Mathematics — A.  W.  Scott,  M.A.,  late  University 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Professor  of  Welsh  and  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 
and  Theo'ogy — Rev.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  if 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Professor  of  History  and  Literature  and  Lectin  er 
in  Political  Economy— T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

Professor  of  Latin— Rev.  C.  L.  Feltoe,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Clare  CoPege,  Cambridge. 

Lecturer  In  Classics  and  Philosophy — Hastings 
Rashdall,  B.A.,  lnte  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Lecturer  in  Classics  and  English— J.  Lloyd 
Williams,  B.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the 
College  Board  in  virtu*  of  Affiliation— Rev.  H.  D. 
Harper,  D.D  ,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Representative  of  Cambridge— Rev.  C.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  system  of  Education  is  not  distinctively 
-clerical  or  professional,  but  aims  at  a  comprehensive¬ 
ness  equal  to  that  of  the  education  offered  by  the 
Universities.  The  higher  classical  and  mathematical 
teaching  is  in  direct  preparation  for  Honour  Modera¬ 
tions  at  Oxford.  Besides  candidates  for  the  Degree, 
Bionnial  Students  in  Theology  ouly  are  admitted. 
Michaelmas  Term  begins  October  2nd,  and  the 
Scholarship  Exam  ’nation,  when  fifteen  Scholarships 
and  Exhibitions  varying  from  £40  to  £8  are  offered 
for  competition,  on  September  25th.  For  further 
information  see  Memoranda,  gratis  on  application  to 
the  Principal,  or  the  Calendar,  post  free  2s. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 
will  BEGIN  on  October  1-t. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and 
LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  BEGIN  on  October  2nd. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  iu  all  Sul  j  acts 
taught  in  the  Facult  es  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of 
Science. 

Prospectuses  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  from 
the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will 
be  held  on  September  26th  and  27th. 


The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  REOPEN  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-Street  Station  ef 
the  Metropolitan  Rail  wav. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M  A.,  Secretary. 


mHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and 

i  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Mile  End,  E  —The 
SESSION  1883-4  will  commence  on  Monday,  October 
1st,  1883.  The  Prizes  for  the  past  Season  and  the 
Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes  will  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday,  October  9ih,  at  8  p.m  ,  by  Prof  ssor 
Huxley,  P.R.S.,  who  will  also  make  an  address, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  Conversazione,  to 
which  all  past  and  present  students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60, 
£40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  compet:tion  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  students.  Fees  for 
Lectures  and  Hospital  Praotice,  90  guineas  in  one  pay¬ 
ment,  or  100  gni1  eas  in  three  instalments.  All  resi¬ 
dent  and  other  Hospital  appointments  are  free.  The 
resident  appointments  consist  of  Five  Hou.-e  Physi- 
■cianoles,  Five  House  Surgeoncies,  and  One  Acooucher- 
ship ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also 
reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  in  de 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
tram  with  all  paits  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 

fooys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terras,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 


Entrance  scholarships.— 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  FOUR,  v  due  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  will  be 
OFFEREDfor  COMPETITION  on  SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to  Boys  under  14.  Candidates  will  be  boarded  at 
the  School  during  the  Examination. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD  MASTER. 


H 


OLLY  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, N.VY. 


Mis3  NORTON  will  RE-OPEN  her  SCHOOL  ou 
WEDNESDAY,  September  19th.  There  are  VACAN¬ 
CIES  for  TWO  or  THREE  PUPILS. 

THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 

conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  n  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


DOYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

XV  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter.  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCI ENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruct  on  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  t lie  College,  with  which  it  :s 
in  connection,  aud  is  a  line  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  GiL.ce  tho  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  B’ght  Hon.  the  Enid  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M'chael  E.  Uicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotherou-Estoourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  E*q. 

William  John  Edmonds.  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story- Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  H'-n.  Lord  Lvttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
S'diolarsh  ps,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

N EXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

TTNIYE  R  S  IT  Y  COLLEGE, 

U  BRISTOL. 

P.  'noinal — WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SES.'ION  18S3  St  will  begin  on  OCTOBER  Sth. 
The  College  supplies  f>r  persons  of  cither  sex  above 
the  ordinary  school  age  the  moans  o'  continuing  their 
studies  in  Science,  L  anguages,  History,  nnd  Liter¬ 
ature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  nnd 
Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Electric  Engineering,  and  Surveying  and 
Architecture;  ard  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  practical  work  with  various  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  nnd  near  Bristol.  In¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  lodgingof  Students  may 
bo  obtained  on  app  ioation.  Sev.  ral  Scholarships 
are  tei  able  at  tho  C  liege.  Calendar  containing  full 
information,  price  6.1,  by  pnst  8d.  For  prospectus 
and  further  inform  .tion,  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  SiOC'C,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 


Cl  T.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 

KJ  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER.  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  c  •mmence  on  MON¬ 
DAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by 
W.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4  p.m. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are 
open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  two  Ilrackenbury  Prizes  of  £3)  each,  Sir 
Charles  Clarke’s  Pr  zo,  the  Thompson  Medal,  the 
Treasurer’s,  Brodie  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and 
General  PioSciency  Prizes  are  open  to  all  Student*. 

The  appointments  of  Hou*e  Physic'an  and  House 
Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  four  tenable  each  for  one 
year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is 
made  by  the  Governors  of  the  Huspital  for  board  or 
rcsdence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships  and  all  the  minor 
appointments  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  prospectus  of  the  School  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  person’ll  applica’iou  between 
1  and  3  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  DEAN  at 
the  Hospital. 
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BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 


Principal.— Rev.  T.  H\YES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen  s  College,  Oxford. 

Yice-Peincipal. — R^v.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Tho  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 


/U  OWE II  STREET  SCHOOL  for 

VJT  GIRLS. 

Tais  S  *001  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  Sep- 
tember  27th.  Fee*  from  3  to  5  guineas  a  term. 

Punils  PREPARED  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  BOARDING-HOUSE  in  connection  with  the 
School  will  be  OPENED  iu  SEPTEMBER  at 
Hampstead.  Terms,  including  school  fees,  £75  and 
£85  per  annum. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  at  89 
Gorrer  Street,  W.C.  _ _ 

IARGE  HOUSE,  with  many  rooms, 

suitable  for  School,  witli  fine  grounds,  six  miles 
north  of  London. — App’y  to  DANIEL  SMITH,  SON, 
and  OAKLEY,  10  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


FRY’S 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbon  n  •,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

IJK  Y'8  CARACAS  COCOA . 

D  “A  most  delicioas  and  valuable 

I  article.” — Standard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

TORY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

D  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.O.S..  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE 'MEDALS. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  S  x'y  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Sk:n.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleanses 
from  D  mdriff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off ;  St  rengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  C  iuses  Eyebrows,  v\  hiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow  ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6*,  and  11s 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C. 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

-L  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables.  — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

88  Oxford  Street,  W.,  &c. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  and  finish. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants...  from  10s  6d  to  23s  6  l 
Iron  and  Bra«s  do.,  French  ...  ,,  14s  6d  „  270s  Od 

Do.  do.,  fitted  for  Curtains  ...  „  26s  0d  „  315s  Od 

BEDDING  of  Best  Quality  only,  and  Guaranteed, 
Manufactured  on  the  Premises. 

FOR  BEDSTEADS.— Wile 


Lath  Spring  do.  . 

Colon  re  l  Wool  Mattresses 

Brown  Wool  Mattre>ses _ 

Good  Hair  -Mattresses  ..... 


Do.  do.. 


3  ft 
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5  ft 
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s. 

d. 

s. 
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9 
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22 
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0 

32 

6 
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6 
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0 

55 

0 
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0 
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0 

72 

0 
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98 

0 

111 

0 

42 

0 

57 

0 

63 

0 

67 

0 

90 

0 

98 

6 

Superior  do.,  hair  stuffed 
French  Upper  Mattresses,  Beds,  Bolsters,  Pillows, 
Blankets,  Sheets,  &c. 

FURNITURE  for  BEDROOMS,  DRAWING  and 
DINING  ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

Houses  oomplet  -ly  Furnished  and  Decorated.  Esti¬ 
mates  free.  Depot  for  the  solid  Machine-made  Waluut 
or  Meh  \gnny  Furniture.  A  large  Stock  of  Cheap, 
Useful,  and  Sound  Furniture  of  the  above  makes  oil 
view  at  prices  usually  charged  for  painted  deal 
RANGE,  GAS,  ami  HOT- WATER  WORK.  ESTI¬ 
MATES  FREE. 

Thp  most  extensive  assortment  of  FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY,  Ac.,  in  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in 
thirty  large  Show-rooms. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  with  REFERENCE  to  CREDIT. 

TTY  ILL!  AM  S.  BURTON,  General 

V  V  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford 
Stnet,  TV.,  Ac.  CATALOGUES,  containing  S50  Illus- 
trations,  post  free. 

A  C  C  Yd  ENTS  ! — GI  CORNHILL. 

JrX.  NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OIt  WATER 
Insured  Acainst  by  tho 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — Gt  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN.  Secretary. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  again  t  Lo-s  by  Fire  a:-:d  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  S  -cretary. 


JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marino. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up...  250,000 

Life  Fund*,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Poiicyholde;  s,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

B  IRK  BECK  BAN  K.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  ou  the 
minimum  monthly  balarces,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
Tho  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  Issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3;0C0,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  ure  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods, -on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  ou  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buddings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C, 
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AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Oases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  is 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  f°r  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  33. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHeI’,  Gold clses,  Keyless Actionem  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calcnlated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 


Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 


*  *  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“  THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMP 


CAHTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Gennine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


NY’S 

EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

%*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 


BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLI D-LE ATHEK 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER’S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O.,  LONDON.  W. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


DUNVILL  E’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. _ _ 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  iuvigora- 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


HO  L  L  O  W  A  Y’S  PILLS  and 

OINTMENT.  —  Catarrhs,  Coughs,  and 
Quinseys. — Diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest  are  the 
bane  of  our  lives,  in  this  treacherous  and  variable 
climate ;  neglected  or  injudiciously  treated  at  their 
onset,  serious  consequences  often  ensue.  Now,  nothing 
relieves  them  so  quickly,  or  so  certainly  cures  them,  as 
these  most  potent  remedies.  Whatever  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  Holloway’s  remedies  will  restore,  if 
recovery  be  possible ;  they  will  retard  the  alarming 
symptoms  till  the  blood  is  purified  and  nature  con¬ 
summates  the  eure,  gradually  restoring  strength  and 
vital  nervous  power.  By  persevering  in  the  use  ef 
Holloway’s  preparations,  tone  is  conferred  on  the 
stomach  aud  frame  generally.  Thousands  of  persons 
have  testified  that  by  the  use  of  these  remedies  alone, 
they  have  been  restored  to  health,  after  every  other 
means  had  failed. 


T 


IMB,  for  SEPTEMBER, 
NOW  PUBLISHING.  Prioe  6d. 

Contents. 


Continuation  of  tbe  Intensely  Interesting  Novels, 

A  REAL  QUEEN, 

By  R.  E.  Francillon, 
and 

SILVERMEAD, 

By  Jfan  Middlemass. 

Also,  a  Paper  on  the  TOWER  of  LONDON. 
Sketches  of  Recent  Travel. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Metropolis  op  the  Fishing 
Trade. 

The  “  Times  ”  Daily  Weather  Chart  Explained. 
Dedications  by  Frank  Ives  Scudamore. 

A  Paper  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  B.  Montgomerie 
Ranking,  &c. 

London :  Kelly  and  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


T 


Monthly,  price  Haif-a-Crown. 

HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  SEPTEMBER. 


Russia  after  the  Coronation.  By  Stepniak. 

The  Work  op  Trade-Unions.  By  George  Howell. 
Poachers  and  Poaching.  By  James  Purves. 

The  Origin  of  Tithes.  By  tbe  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch. 
Medusa.  By  H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 

The  Gods  op  Canaan.  By  Professor  Sayee. 

Last  Words  on  Mr.  Ilbert’s  Bill.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse. 

The  Early  History  op  the  Family.  By  Andrew 
Lang. 

Colours  and  Cloths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Mrs. 
Haweis. 

Young  Serbia — 1883.  By  Edward  Jenkins. 
Contemporary  Records. — I.  New  Testament  Criti¬ 
cism.  By  Professor  Waee.—  II.  Poetry.  By  W.  P. 
Ker. — III.  Physical  Science.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor. 

New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Lndgate  Hill,  E.C. 

THf  NATIONAL  REVIEW, 

L  SEPTEMBER.  2s  6d. 

Contents. 

Have  we  a  Colonial  Policy?  By  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Art  of  Preaching.  By  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Are  we  Despoiling  India? — A  Rejoinder.  By 
John  Indigo. 

English  Art  in  1883.  By  Henry  Blackburn. 

The  New  Guinea  Question,  from  a  Colonial 
Point  of  View.  By  W.  Delisle  Hay. 

The  Development  of  Cricket.  By  Lord  Harris. 
The  Relation  of  Literature  and  Politics.  By 
Alfred  Austin. 

The  Municipality  of  London.  By  M.  E.  Harkness. 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mrs.  Garrick  :  a  Love 
Episode.  By  Edward  Ford. 

An  American  on  America.  By  Miss  Preston. 
Radicalism  and  the  Working-Classes.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock. 

Current  Politics.  By  the  Editors. 

London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Plaoe. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

SEPTEMBER,  1883.  No.  DCCCXV.  Price 

2s  6d. 

Contents. 

The  Canal  Dilemma  :  Our  True  Route  to  India. 
The  Millionaire. — Part  VI. 

The  Berkshire  Ridgeway. 


A  Polish  Love-Story. 

Summer  Sport  in  Nova  Zemla. 

Special  Report  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  Scheme. 
By  J.  P.  M. 

Letters  from  Galilee. — I. 


An  Italian  Officer  under  Napoleon. 
Failures. 


William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s  6d. 

BOUQUET.  By  William  Bayley. 

London  :  Bayley’ s,  17  Cockspur  Street. 

Just  published,  price  Is ;  per  post,  Is  l^d ;  illustrated. 

THE  STORY  of  the  BATTLE  of 

PORT  SAID.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
the  Future.  Reprinted  from  Engineering. 

Published  at  35  and  36  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. ;  and  to  be  had  at  all  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents. 


SEVILLE  CATHEDRAL: 

INTERIOR. — See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post, 
4^d) ;  Sunderland  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Villas  at 
Rutley,  and  at  Stoke-on-Trent ;  and  Prize  Design, 
Architectural  Association — History  of  Painted  Glass — 
Statues,  When  and  Where— Professional  Portraits — 
Corfe  Castle — Archasology  in  Iceland,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  &e. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 

THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  K.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H .  BUN BURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY, 
The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Langnages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


THE 

6d.]  NEW  SIXPENNY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE.  [6d. 

No.  I.,  ready  September  25th,  price  63. 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


L.  ALMA  TADEMA— 

Frontispiece  :  SHY.  Engraved  from  the  Picture  iu  the  possession  of  D.  0.  Mills, 
Esq.,  New  York.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


E.  MAITLAND— 

FROM  the  OLD  LAW  COURTS  to  the  NEW.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  Furniss, 
John  O’Connor,  and  A.  Morrow.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE  — 

LES  CASQUETTES  :  a  Poem.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

GRANT  ALLEN— 

The  DORMOUSE  at  HOME.  With  Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

J.  COMYNS  CARR— 

ROSSETTI’S  INFLUENCE  in  ART.  With  Illustrations  after  Paintings  and 
Drawings  by  Rossetti.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED JVIAGAZINIb 

WILLIAM  BLACK— 

The  SUPERNATURAL  EXPERIENCES  of  PATSY  CONG.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

Professor  HUXLEY,  P.R.S.— 

OYSTERS  and  the  OYSTER  QUESTION.  Parti.  With  Illustration?.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE— 

Tve  ARMOURER'S  ’PRENTICES.  Chapters  I.-II.  See 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

No.  I.,  ready  September  25tb,  price  6d. 

***  Specimen  Pages  and  Prospectus  may  be  had  at  any  Bookseller’s. 


CANON  WESTCOTT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EPISTLES  of  ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek 

Text,,  with  Notes  and  Essays,  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D  DCL 
Regies  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo„ 

Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  in  ENGLISH 

CHURCHES.  By  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Author  of  “  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  Other 
Sermons.”  Crown  8vo.  _  \  Ready  September  11th. 

Second  Edition,  revised. 

A  STUDY  ot  SPINOZA.  By  James 

Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College.  London. 
With  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Nort  icetk.  ’ 

With  a  PREFACE  by  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

The  FERTILISATION  of  FLOWERS.  By 

Professor  Hermann  Muller.  Translated  and  Edited  by  D’Arcy  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jun.,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  CamV, ridge.  With  a  Preface  by 
Charles  Darwin,  F.R.8.  With  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  21s. 

“  Dr.  Muller  is  the  minutest,  the  most  patient,  and  the  most  statistical  of 
naturalists.  The  translator  has  performed  the  task  of  e  liting  Professor 
Muller’s  work  for  an  English  audience  with  excellent  judgment.  It  will  be 
invaluable  as  a  guide  and  text-book  for  the  English  observer.  Nothin?  can 
be  more  delightful,  even  for  the  amatenr  gardener,  than  to  read  and  master 
some  of  Muller’s  descriptions  of  the  mode  in  which  certain  familiar  plants  are 
fertilised,  and  then  test  and  verify  the  tru  li  of  the  statements  by  observations 
in  his  own  garden.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

METHODS  of  SOCIAL  REFORM,  and  other 

Papers.  By  the  late  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo. 
103  61. 
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SIR  FREDERICK  S.  ROBERTS, 
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GLEANINGS  IN  IRELAND, 

AFTER  THE  LAND  ACTS. 

By  W.  H.  (BULLOCK)  HALL. 

“  Mr.  Hall  ba3  undoubtedly  furnished  the  public 
with  some  of  the  best  information  that  has  yet  been 
given  on  the  subject.” — Fait  Anglian  Daily  Times. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 
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London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
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PHANTOM  FORTUNE.  The  New 

Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley's 
Secret,”  “  Vixen,”  kc. 

J.  and  P.  Maxwell,  Milton  Hou=e,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s  6d. 
THE  AUTHORISED  EDITION. 

Printed  in  large  type,  from  the  Original  Plates,  and 
published  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
American  Publishers. 

rniTE  FREEDOM  of  FAITH:  a 

I  Volume  of  Sermons.  By  Theodore  T.  Munger. 
From  the  Christian  W orld,  August  23rd,  1883  : — “  A 

very  remarkable  book . So  noble  a  contribution  to 

the  religious  literature  of  the  time  a?  is  contained  in 
the  new  work  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  entitled, 

*  L’he  Freedom  of  Faith,'  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  others 
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Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
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Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
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London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
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Court. 

TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 
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TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  seud  the  above  PAM  PH  LET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Com /till  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stumps,  or  in  quantises  at  the  rate 
of  10s  jer  100,  on  applica* ion  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Ro.td,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub-cr  ptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mali 
East,  S.W. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

— * — 

THE  French  papers  are  still  full  of  Tonquin,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions  do  not  advance,  though  the  Figaro  declared  them  com¬ 
pleted.  The  stumbling-block  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  French 
Government  want  to  avenge  their  defeat  in  Tonquin,  and  also  to 
possess  control  over  the  Songkoi,  the  great  river  which  runs  up  to 
Yunnan,  and  the  Chinese  are  determined  not  to  have  them  there 
at  all.  There  is,  therefore,  no  true  meeting-point,  for  the  French, 
if  they  persist,  must  at  once  send  reinforcements  to  Hanoi ;  and 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  says  that  if  they  do,  the  war  party  at 
Pekin  will  at  once  send  troops  into  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
“there  will  be  fatal  consequences.”  There  are  rumours  of 
mediation  both  by  England  and  America,  and  though  both  are 
untrue,  it  is  believed  that,  although  Great  Britain  will  not 
“mediate”  unless  asked  by  both  Powers,  Lord  Granville  will 
press  upon  the  French  Foreign  Office  the  danger  which  arises 
from  the  existing  tension,  and  the  necessity  of  agreement, 
especially  upon  the  burning  question  of  reinforcements. 

Every  day  confirms  our  impression  that,  if  the  Chamber  is  con¬ 
sulted,  the  French  Government  will  be  ordered  to  make  peace  with 
China.  The  electors  absolutely  dread  the  notion  of  such  a  war, 
to  which  also,  it  is  said,  the  Army  is  opposed.  The  soldiers 
fear  the  hospitals,  and  already  letters  are  coming  home  show¬ 
ing  that  sickness  has  broken  out  among  the  troops  in  Hanoi.  It 
must  not,  however,  he  forgotten  that  the  explosives  are  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  that  accident  may  fire  the  train.  The  Cantonese 
mob,  for  instance,  the  most  dangerous  in  the  empire,  on 
September  10th  attacked  the  foreign  settlement  and  burned 
a  number  of  houses,  cutting  the  telegraph-wires  to  prevent  the 
facts  getting  abroad.  Their  provocation  was  the  accidental 
death  of  a  tout,  who  was  roughly  pushed  off  the  quay 
by  a  European,  and  was  drowned,  and  their  animosity 
was  not  specially  directed  against  France.  Still,  China¬ 
men  usually  do  not  care  who  dies,  and  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  was  evidently  alarmed,  for,  contrary  to  its  usual 
policy,  it  at  once  despatched  troops  against  the  rioters,  with 
orders  which  at  once  restored  quiet.  Moreover,  the  European 
residents,  who,  though  liable  to  panic,  know  the  people,  at  once 
fled  on  board  the  steamers  in  the  harbour.  Ancmeutein  Shanghai 
might  at  any  moment  draw  down  fire  from  the  commanders  of 
French  vessels,  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  their  Government 
committed  to  action.  The  local  feeling  among  the  French  in 
Anam  is  that  they  ought  to  have  been  reinforced  long  since, 
and  that  the  Republic  is  discrediting  the  French  name.  The 
true  hope  of  peace  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Almost  all  reports  about  the  health  of  Prince  Bismarck  have 
proved  false,  but  this  one,  forwarded  by  the  Berlin  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Telegraph  on  the  13th  inst.,  looks  true;  and  if  true, 
is  so  important  that  we  give  it  textually : — “  Reports  are  current 
this  evening  of  a  serious  change  in  the  health  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  for  which  there  must  be  some  foundation,  as  Dr.  Struck 


has  been  suddenly  summoned  to  Gastein,  to  take  part  in  a  con¬ 
sultation  upon  the  condition  of  the  illustrious  patient.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  steaming  about  the  Scotch  islands  in  Sir 
Donald  Currie’s  steam  yacht,  the  ‘Pembroke  Castle;’  and  on 
Thursday  made  a  speech  at  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  progress  made  in  the  half-century  during* 
which  he  had  been  in  public  life,  and  in  which  the  British 
Empire  had  been  enlarged,  the  people  made  more  contented  and 
more  loyal,  the  children  brought  under  education,  and  slavery 
abolished.  He  claimed  in  all  those  works  a  share,  as  a  humble 
but  a  sincere  and  earnest  labourer.  After  some  compliments 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Orcadians,  who  maintain  a 
body  of  600  Volunteers,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  accompanies  him,  whose  work,  he  said, 
had  been  “  on  a  higher  plane  of  human  action  than  his  own,”  and 
would  he  more  durable.  The  inquirer  of  the  future,  seeing  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  name  in  the  roll  of  Kirkwall  burgesses,  might 
ask  who  he  was;  hut  if,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  he  saw 
the  name  of  Tennyson,  he  “  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done  to  raise  the 
intellects  and  hearts  of  his  fellow -creatures.”  The  com¬ 
pliment  is  a  fine  one,  but  is  it  quite  true  that  the  poet  out¬ 
lives  the  statesman  ?  The  world  remembers  Solou  as  well  as 
Euripides,  Augustus  as  well  as  Yirgil,  Moses  the  lawgiver  as 
well  as  David  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  Munoo  perhaps  better 
than  Valmiki.  And  is  durability  the  test?  The  world  knows 
of  the  first  great  soldier,  but  it  has  forgotten  who  discovered  fire, 
who  invented  the  potter’s  wheel,  who  first  taught  man  to  live  a 
year  in  advance  by  putting  seed  into  the  ground.  The  late  Mr 
Bagehot  used  to  say  that  the  Bourses  should  put  up  statues  to 
that  last  unknown  genius,  for  “  he  was  the  most  daring  and  most 
original  of  all  speculators.” 

The  ultimatum  submitted  by  Admiral  Pierre  to  the  new 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  Ranavalona  III.,  has  been  shown  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  now  at  Antananarivo.  It  is 
of  the  most  peremptory  character.  The  French  Republic  demands 
that  the  Queen  shall  recognise  its  sovereignty  over  all  districts 
ceded  to  it  by  the  Sakalavas,  which  cover  a  sixth  of  the  island 
and  have  a  coast-line  of  210  miles ;  that  the  laws  prohibiting 
French  purchases  in  Madagascar  shall  he  repealed  ;  and  that  the 
Queen  shall,  within  fifteen  days,  send  a  Plenipotentiary  to  such 
place  as  the  Commissary  of  the  Republic  shall  appoint,  with 
powers  “  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  Treaty  of  1868  that  the 
Commissary  may  propose  to  him.”  Moreover,  the  Malagasy 
Government  shall,  within  thirty  days,  pay  an  indemnity  to  the 
Republic  of  £40,000.  The  Prime  Minister,  who  is  just  now  Mayor 
of  the  Palace,  and  marries  each  successive  Queen,  has  replied  that 
Madagascar  will  not  negotiate  at  all,  unless  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Queen  is  recognised  over  the  whole  island.  The  French, 
therefore,  occupy  Tamatave,  and  the  Hovas  besiege  them,  and 
that  will  last  until  the  Ministry  at  War  can  spare  troops  for  an 
advance  upon  the  capital. 

A  correspondence  has  been  published  between  Captain  John¬ 
stone,  commanding  her  Majesty’s  corvette  ‘Dryad,’  off  Tama¬ 
tave,  and  the  French  Admiral  Pierre,  after  the  bombardment 
of  that  port.  The  English  officer  only  protests  against  bom¬ 
bardment  without  notice ;  but  Admiral  Pierre  in  his  replies  is 
boiling  over  with  fury,  and  on  June  20th  twice  informs  his 
correspondent  that  he  has  no  right  to  intervene,  and  that  he 
shall  receive  no  further  letters  from  him.  On  June  23rd 
he  writes  again  to  accuse  Captain  Johnstone  of  meddling, 
and  of  having  asserted  that  the-French  proceedings  were  with¬ 
out  justification.  The  letters  are  in  the  style  which,  iu  France, 
is  used  just  before  a  challenge,  and  wholly  unbecoming ;  hut 
this  may  be  explained  without  supposing  a  deliberate  wish  to  in¬ 
sult.  Admiral  Pierre  was  at  the  time  sickening  under  an  attack  of 
albuminuria,  a  disease  which  constantly  disorders  the  mind  of 
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the  patient,  who  is  either  morbidly  irritable,  or  inclined  to  see  a 
misfortune  in  every  occurrence.  No  mau’s  judgment,  while  he 
is  so  afflicted,  can  be  securely  trusted,  and  the  Admiral’s  death,  by  j 
proving  the  reality  of  his  illness,  removes  all  cause  of  complaint. 

In  the  same  correspondence  (Times,  11th  inst.),  Admiral 
Pierre,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy,  Governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  states  his  reasons  for  arresting  the  Missionary, 
Mr.  Shaw.  He  writes  courteously,  though  he  states  that 
he  has  “  imposed  silence  on  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
Captain  Johnstone  to  interfere but  his  reasons  are  gro¬ 
tesque.  They  are  briefly  that,  when  soldiers  were  billetted 
in  Mr.  Shaw’s  house,  bottles  of  wine  were  found  in  the 
garden,  that  the  wine  was  drunlr,  aud  that  the  soldiers 
fell  into  a  state  of  “lethargic  intoxication.”  Mr.  Shaw  is,  in 
fact,  accused  of  drugging  the  wine,  and  on  this  charge  he  was 
detained  in  prison  two  months,  being  kept  practically  in  solitary 
confinement.  He  was  then  discharged  as  guiltless.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Shaw  was  suspected  as  a  Missionary  influential  with 
the  Hovas,  and  arrested  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the 
charge  being  invented  in  order  to  prevent  any  reclamations 
from  the  British  Government.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
that  the  picket,  ashamed  of  getting  drunk,  declared  that  they 
had  been  hocussed,  and  quite  possible  also  that  they  mistook  a 
stock  of  Cape  port  kept  for  medicine  for  claret,  and  were 
puzzled  by  its  effects.  In  neither  case  would  the  French  have 
credited  so  absurd  a  charge  had  they  not  wished  to  arrest  a 
Protestant  Missionary,  who  is  regarded  everywhere  by  French¬ 
men  as  Englishmen  regard  a  Jesuit  priest. 

Beuter  telegraphed  from  Simla  on  Friday  week  a  statement 
that  the  opinions  of  all  officials  about  the  Ilbert  Bill  had  been 
published,  and  that  “  of  a  total  of  140,  there  are  114  in  favour 
of  and  26  opposed  to  the  measure.”  On  Monday,  however,  the 
Times’  correspondent  telegraphed  that  188  officials  were  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  36  for  compromise,  and  62  for  proceeding 
with  the  measure.  The  discrepancy  was,  of  course,  remarkable, 
and  the  Times,  in  a  rage,  accused  the  Indian  Government  of 
cooking  Reuter’s  telegrams.  The  charge  is  denied  in  a  telegram 
from  Simla  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  is  on  the  face  of  it 
absurd,  for  not  only  i3  Lord  Ripou — a  transparently  sincere 
man — incapable  of  such  an  act,  but,  as  Parliament  is  not 
sitting,  it  could  be  of  no  use.  A  lie  from  India,  to  be  exposed 
in  three  days,  might  affect  a  debate,  but  could  not  affect  general 
opinion.  The  Secretary  to  Reuter’s,  annoyed  at  the  com¬ 
ments  on  his  Company’s  message,  telegraphed  to  Simla  for  an 
expilanation,  and  received  for  answer  that  an  error  had  occurred 
in  transmitting  the  message,  “  26  ”  having  been  substituted  for 
“205,”  as  the  numbers  supporting  the  Bill.  This  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  for  as  the  two  numbers  were  added  together  in  the 
original  message,  and  114  and  26  make  up  the  total  given,  the 
blunder  must  have  occun'ed  in  drafting,  and  not  in  transmitting 
the  bulletin.  The  fact  evidently  is  that  Reuter’s  agent  at 
Simla,  who  received  the  huge  packet  of  reports  on  Friday,  was 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  made  a  mess  of  his  figures.  We  do 
not  understand  the  importance  attached  to  the  numbers  by 
either  side.  You  do  not  weigh  brains  when  you  count  heads. 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  repeatedly  stood  alone  against  all  India,  and 
was  always  right.  We  think  Lord  Ripon  wrong,  but  he  is  not 
a  bit  more  wrong  because  a  majority  of  civilians  and  lawyers 
think  him  so. 

So  universal  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  French  Legiti¬ 
mists  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  that  Don  Carlos,  his  only  possible 
competitor,  has  given  way,  and  has  published  a  letter  to  his 
Spanish  followers,  declaring  that  he  is  all  Spaniard,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  Spain  alone.  The  Comtesse  de  Chambord  also  has 
caused  an  intimation  to  be  circulated  denying  that  her  recent 
action  was  intended  to  assail  the  “  indubitable  rights  ”  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  and  the  Union,  the  personal  organ  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  while  announcing  its  own  decease,  is  careful  to 
make  its  recognition  complete.  The  Comte  de  Paris  has  retired  to 
Eu,  and  makes  no  sign,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  there  is 
no  schism  in  the  Royalist  ranks.  They  are  powerless,  but 
united.  Those  among  them  jvlio  cannot  tolerate  the  Orleans 
family  still  recognise  them,  and  will  content  themselves  by 
exclusive  devotion  to  clerical  politics.  The  facts  are  important, 
because  as  soon  as  the  Chamber  meets  there  will  be  furious 
debates,  in  which  all  Europe  will  take  part,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  allowing  “  Philippe  VII.”  to  remain  in  France. 

The  Alps  being  exhausted,  and  Cotopaxi  subdued,  the  Alpine 


climbers  are  at  last  turning  their  attention  to  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world,  the  English  Himalayas.  The  ascent 
of  these  peaks  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  impossible,  partly 
from  the  want  of  food,  water,  and  population,  and  partly 
from  their  enormous  height,  which  reached  to  aerial  strata' 
where  it  was  supposed  life  could  not  be  maintained. 
Mr.  Graham,  M.A.C.,  however,  has  started  to  attempt 
Kinchitijiuga  with  two  Swiss  guides,  and  has  found  very 
lofty  ascents  not  impossible.  He  has  not  yet  ascended 
Kinchmjinga,  but  he  stopped  only  a  few  feet  short  of  the  top 
of  Dunagiri,  at  an  altitude  of  22,500  ft.,  which  he  found  quite 
endurable.  He  also  crossed  a  peak,  which  he  calls  Mount 
Monal,  22,326  ft.,  and  another,  Kang  La,  20,300  ft.  The  coolies- 
give  great  trouble,  as  they  dread  the  high  summits,  and  will  not; 
put  themselves  on  rations,  but  custom  and  the  establishment  of 
a  station  or  two  will  soon  overcome  these  difficulties.  Com¬ 
petent  natives  will  soon  take  to  the  work,  if  it  pays,  and  if 
they  are  treated  with  a  consideration  which  Mr.  Graham  in 
his  letter  does  not  quite  show.  We  do  not  despair  of  record¬ 
ing  before  the  close  of  next  year  that  an  Englishman  has  scaled 
Mount  Everest,  the  highest  point  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
British  property.  He  ought  to  be  presented  with  the  summit 
for  an  estate. 

The  outbreaks  of  peasant  feeling  in  Hungary  are  becoming 
very  serious.  General  Ramberg,  as  we  note  elsewhere,  has 
partially  quieted  Croatia,  by  prohibiting  the  levy  of  taxes  by 
force;  but  in  Hungary  itself,  the  Slav  peasants  attack  the 
proprietors  and  the  Jews;  and  on  the  military  frontier,  large 
bands  have  gathered  together,  which  attack  the  landlords,  and 
even  resist  the  troops.  Near  the  Unna,  a  band  has  been  en¬ 
countered  numbering  2,000  men;  and  at  Jacobovacz  and  two • 
other  places  the  military  have  been  compelled  to  fire,  killing  num¬ 
bers  of  the  rioters,  who,  however,  fight  the  soldiers  with  deter¬ 
mination.  It  is  evident  that  Slav  feeling  and  agrarian  feeling 
both  excite  the  people,  and  the  respectable  classes  are  afraid, 
of  a  true  jacquerie.  No  such  movement  could  succeed  unless 
joined  by  the  Slav  soldiery,  and  of  this  there  is  at  present  no 
symptom.  The  risings  are  set  down  in  Vienna  to  Russian  in¬ 
trigues,  but  they  are  evidently  the  offspring  of  irritated  “  nation¬ 
alist  ”  feeling,  combined  with  distress,  caused  chiefly,  we  believe,, 
by  the  gradual  heapiug-up  of  the  peasants’  mortgages.  Similar 
insurrections  from  the  same  cause  are  constantly  occurring  in 
India,  and  can  be  prevented  only  by  laws  limiting  the  amount 
a  usurer  can  recover. 

It  appears  to  be  nearly  certain  that  both  in  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  the  Princes  are  acting  with  Austria,  and  that 
Russia  in  consequence  is  agitating  for  popular  control.  She 
can  rely,  she  thinks,  on  the  masses.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
statement  of  the  well-informed  Englishman  who  corre¬ 
sponds  from  Ragusa  with  the  Manchester  Guardian.  The 
Russian  calculation  is  that  the  Slav  populace,  in  its  hatred  of 
Austria,  will  seek  its  protection  and  obey  its  orders.  The 
intrigue,  however,  which  is  going  on  on  both  sides,  may  fail  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  weary  of  pressure,  may 
force  their  Governments  into  an  alliance  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Neither  Austria  nor  Russia  will  like  to  attack  that,  as  the  rival 
in  either  case  would  instantly  pose  as  Protector  of  the  Federation.. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Balkan  States  have  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duced  a  politician  who  is  trusted  in  them  all,  or  a  Prince  who- 
will  act  without  reference  either  to  Czar  or  Kaiser.  The  South 
Slavs  want,  as  the  Greeks  have  always  affirmed,  Greeks  to 
guide  them. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  declares  that  the  condition  of 
Egypt  never  was  so  bad.  The  old  native  system  is  suspended, 
and  the  system  which  is  to  supersede  it  is  not  organised.  The 
prisons  are  never  cleared,  for  the  new  tribunals  are  not  ready, 
and  the  unhappy  prisoners  are  detained  for  periods  longer  than 
they  would  be  after  sentence.  The  police  will  not  act,  because 
the  new  police  officers  have  not  learned  their  work.  The  Press- 
is  incessantly  punished,  because  it  is  to  be  free  under  rules 
which  are  not  drawn  out.  Bribers  escape  scot-free,  because  the 
lash,  the  only  penalty  hitherto  known,  has  been  abolished,  and 
no  substitute  has  yet  been  provided.  Cholera  breaks  out, 
and  the  Government  is  afraid  to  let  it  alone,  as  it  would  have 
done,  and  does  not  know  how  to  apply  European  methods,  and  se 
establishes  cordons  which  turn  whole  cities  into  pest-houses 
without  food.  We  believe  this  statement  is  true,  and  that  in 
addition  the  taxes  are  more  violently  levied  than  ever,  and  are 
only  paid  by  borrowing  from  the  usurers.  Under  these  circnm- 
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stances  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Khedive, 
reported  daily  as  he  advances  on  his  progress,  except  on  the 
theory  that  the  peasants  for  whose  misery  we  are  responsible 
hope  that  the  nominal  ruler  can  give  them  some  redress. 

The  same  writer  visited  the  prisons  in  Mansourah,  which  it 
appears  the  Khedive,  though  present  in  the  town,  must  not 
inspect,  “  for  reasons  of  etiquette.”  He  found  them  crowded  by 
174  prisoners,  better-looking  than  an  average  crowd  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  not  ill-treated,  but  without,  apparently,  hope  of  trial. 
They  told  piteous  stories  of  reasons  for  their  arrest,  and  the 
■officials  admitted  that  they  never  knew  why  the  prisoners  were  sent 
orwhen  they  would  be  released.  Anybody  in  authority  sends  any 
one  to  the  prison,  he  is  admitted,  and  there  it  ends.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  many  of  the  poor  wretches  are  simply  forgotten, 
like  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  arrested 
for  forty-eight  hours  and  left  unnoticed  for  thirty  years.  It  is 
most  discreditable  to  us  to  allow  such  a  system  to  exist,  but 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  English  opinion  will  not  allow  us  to  govern 
Egypt,  and  if  the  Egyptian  Ministry  is  ordered  to  clear  the 
prisons,  it  will  obey  meekly,  and  hint  to  its  subordinates  that 
dangerous  persons  had  better  be  kept  au  secret  in  the  interior. 
We  are  trying  to  carve  with  butter-knives  on  rotten  wood.  Sup¬ 
pose  Lord  Northbrook  were  Khedive.  Plow  many  hours  would 
the  great  abuses  last  which  have  lasted  intact  throughout  our 
occupation  ? 

The  continued  vitality  of  international  jealousies  is  in  nothing 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  difficulty  of  appointing  Stipendiaries 
in  Eastern  cities  whom  all  Europeans  will  trust.  The  white 
settlers  will  not  submit,  often  with  good  reason,  to  native  Judges, 
but  they  will  not  support  the  supersession  of  the  conflicting  Con¬ 
sular  jurisdiction  by  trustworthy  Magistrates,  who  could  make 
justice  regular  and  uniform.  Either  they  declare  for  mixed 
Tribunals,  which  are  exceedingly  cumbrous,  or  for  the  Consuls, 
■each  of  whom  has  a  different  idea  of  justice.  Even  at  Shanghai, 
where  the  Europeans  are  coerced  into  unity  by  a  common 
danger,  and  do  elect  a  cosmopolitan  municipality,  the  police  are 
obliged  to  take  the  villains  they  catch— and  there  are  no  villains 
like  bad  foreigners  in  China— before  a  dozen  different  and  con¬ 
flicting  authorities.  With  the  slightest  willingness  to  agree, 
the  Powers  could  appoint  Stipendiaries  who  could  be  trusted  to 
do  indifferent  justice,  and  reduce  the  legal  chaos  into  the 
simplest  order.  Either  the  Indian  Code  or  the  Code  Napoleon 
would  do  for  law,  and  the  Stipendiary  might  always  be  a 
Dutchman  or  a  Dane.  The  nationalities,  however,  as  yet  will 
not  trust  one  another. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Birley,  the  Conservative  Member  for  Man¬ 
chester,  vacates  the  minority  seat  for  that  city,  and  should  lead 
to  a  most  interesting  contest.  The  Liberals,  however,  are  not 
ready.  Not  only  have  they  not  decided  on  a  candidate,  but  they 
are  divided  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  contest,  many  maintaining 
that  it  is  useless  to  seat  a  good  candidate  for  a  few  months, 
when,  at  the  general  election,  he  must  either  retire  or  oust  one  of 
his  colleagues.  It  is  said,  moi'eover,  that  the  action  of  a  Dr.  Pank- 
hurstwill  imperil  the  Liberal  chances.  Dr.  Pankhurst  declares 
himself  an  Independent,  and  puts  out  an  ultra-Radical  pro¬ 
gramme,  with  universal  suffrage  for  both  sexes,  the  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Home-rule  for 
Ireland,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  Liberals  cannot  support  him, 
and  he  will  draw  away  the  entire  Home-rule  vote.  No  decision  will 
be  arrived  at  until  next  week,  and,  as  we  have  argued  elsewhere, 
we  trust  it  will  be  in  favour  of  a  contest.  Victory  secures  two 
additional  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  Liberals 
outnumber  their  opponents  by  at  least  4,000,  it  can  be  secured 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Pankhurst.  The  Liberals  must  learn  to  organise 
defeat  for  eccentric  candidates  of  that  kind,  or  when  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  comes  into  operation  they  will  be  nowhere.  Their 
discipline  is  not  as  perfect  as  that  of  their  opponents,  and  the 
moment  contests  are  made  cheap,  they  will  be  harassed  by 
■“  independent  ”  candidates  fighting  for  some  crotchet  like  “  anti¬ 
vaccination  ”  or  some  cause  like  teetotalism,  and  for  their  own 
hands.  They  must  learn  how  to  crush  these  men,  or  their 
political  representatives  will  lose  half  their  seats. 

The  Lancet  endorses  an  opinion  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Spence  Bate,  P.R.S.,  and  long  since  maintained  by  the  few 
thoughtful  dentists,  that  human  teeth  among  the  culti¬ 
vated  classes  are  in  process  of  degeneracy.  The  “dentine” 
is  becoming  deteriorated,  interglobular  spaces  not  found 
'  ■  the  savage  races  making  their  appearance,  while  the 


enamel  is  becoming  opaque.  Moreover,  which  is  more 
serious,  the  development  of  the  cranium  which  follows 
cultivation  is  attended  with  a  shrinking-in  and  weakening 
of  the  jaws,  till  there  is  not  room  for  the  teeth.  The 
facts  being  granted,  the  question  arises  whether  these  symp¬ 
toms  will  end  in  a  decay  of  the  race,  or  in  an  extinction  of 
each  cultivated  class  as  it  springs  up,  the  learned  perishing, 
while  the  barbarians  below  them  flourish.  The  latter  is  the 
more  probable,  for  Nature  seems  opposed  to  the  steady  trans¬ 
mission  of  high  brain-power.  Genius  does  not  breed,  and 
families  ovei-cultivated  for  their  physique  have  long  been 
known  to  tend  cither  to  sterility,  to  insanity,  or  to  decrepi¬ 
tude.  It  may  be  found  yet  that  the  hopes  of  Comte  are  exactly 
opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  science,  and  that  a  race,  after 
developing  its  force,  as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese  did,  can 
only  be  saved  by  becoming  strictly  non-progressive.  Humanity 
may  continue  only  on  condition  of  its  healthy  barbarians  always 
rising  to  the  top.  The  Professor  may  rule  the  costermonger,  but 
the  costermonger’s  progeny  will  always  survive  the  Professor's. 

We  are  interested  in  observing  the  quietness,  rigidity,  and 
success  with  which  the  delegates  assembled  in  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  apply  the  principle  of  the  Closure.  They  allow  and  wish 
for  free  debate,  but  their  time  is  limited,  and  when  the  speakers 
have  no  more  information  to  contribute,  or  the  discussion  wanders, 
the  Congress  votes  that  “  the  discussion  ha3  been  sufficient,” 
and  proceeds  at  once  to  a  final  division.  This  is  the  absolute 
Closure,  the  only  one  which  is  really  effective,  and  it  i3  amusing 
to  see  how  easily  it  is  applied  by  men  who  in  political  meetings 
would  be  adjured  by  Tory  speakers  not  to  allow  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  “  gagged.”  On  Thursday,  the  delegates  wished 
to  resolve  that  the  hours  of  voting  should  be  extended  every¬ 
where  from  eight  a.ru.  to  eight  p.m.,  and  member  after  member 
rose  to  speak.  They  had,  however,  nothing  to  say,  and  after 
a  time  their  tediousness  was  snapped  short  by  the  Closure, 
followed  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

Burglars  are  taking  so  kindly  to  the  knife  and  the  revolver 
that  even  the  Police  are  startled.  Within  the  past  fortnight, 
four  or  five  cases  have  occurred  in  which  interrupted  burglars 
have  endeavoured,  like  their  American  confreres,  to  avoid  arrest 
by  killing  the  police.  It  is  pi-o posed,  therefore,  to  arm  the  police, 
and  the  twenty  Superintendents  of  the  Metropolis  have  met 
in  council  to  consider  the  subject.  They  have  decided  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  proposal  is  inexpedient,  and  that  the  club  is  a 
much  better  weapon.  They  advise  that  in  dangerous  districts 
the  patrols  should  be  doubled,  and  they  adopted  a  proposal  to 
abandon  rattles,  and  substitute  a  very  piercing  and  peculiar 
whistle,  to  be  fastened  to  the  handle  of  the  baton.  Opinion  is 
not,  we  believe,  as  yet  matured  enough  to  allow  of  the  arming  of 
the  police,  though  they  are  armed  both  in  France  aud  America  ; 
but  we  do  not  quile  see  why  a  few  picked  men  should  not 
be  trusted  with  arms,  and  why  the  addition  of  a  gendarmerie 
to  the  police  should  be  considered  so  monstrous.  We  greatly 
doubt,  whenever  London  is  organised,  and  the  suburbs  are 
represented,  whether  they  will  long  endure  their  chronic  in¬ 
security.  It  is  much  better  that  policemen  should  carry  revolvers 
than  that  irresponsible  householders  should. 

The  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the  Times  points  out  that 
the  most  imperative  motive  of  the  Australians  in  desiring  to 
annex  New  Guinea  and  some  other  islands  has  escaped  attention 
at  home.  The  statesmen  of  Frauce,  finding  their  habitual 
criminals  a  source  of  constant  danger,  have  proposed  laws 
enabling  the  Judges  to  transport  them  to  penal  settlements  at 
the  Antipodes.  There  they  are  to  remain  as  labourers,  in  per¬ 
fect  freedom,  “  sans  aucune  restriction,”  and,  it  is  hoped,  make 
their  living.  As  New  Caledonia  will  not  hold  them,  they  will 
escape — as,  indeed,  they  do  already — aud  once  escaped,  the 
Governor  of  the  settlement  refuses  to  take  them  back. 
They  make  their  way  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
there  live  by  crime.  The  Australians,  who  know  what  convicts 
are  like,  and  who  suffered  from  the  convicts  who  used  to  escape 
from  Tasmania,  cannot  endure  this  addition  to  their  own 
criminals;  and  maintain  that,  if  France  obtained  a  footing  in 
the  New  Hebrides  or  New  Guinea,  the  Colonies  would  become 
almost  uninhabitable.  The  danger  is  a  little  exaggerated,  as 
England  might  for  the  same  reasons  be  alarmed  at  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Toulon ;  but  the  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  French  Colonial  authorities  approve  escapes. 

Bank  Rate,  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  1 0(H  to  100|. 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  DAY. 


SHALL  THERE  BE  A  REFORM  BILL  IN  1884? 

IIE  discussion  which  is  raging  among  the  country  papers 
as  to  the  expediency  of  devoting  the  next  Session  to  the 
reform  of  the  County  Franchise  is,  we  think,  a  little  prema¬ 
ture.  The  Government  certainly  has  not  made  up  its  mind. 
The  nature  of  the  Reform  Bill  may  be  settled,  and  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  letter  we  think  it  is,  because  upon  that  point 
the  conditions  are  unalterable  ;  but  responsible  statesmen  dis¬ 
like  prophetic  decisions,  and  neither  the  Ministry  nor  the  con¬ 
stituency  can  sav  what  the  position  of  affairs  in  February  may 
be.  Not  to  mention  the  usual  risks  of  change,  change  arising 
from  deaths,  accidents,  or  sudden  bursts  of  popular  emotion, 
Asia  may  be  ringing  with  a  great  war,  amidst  which  it  would 
be  most  inexpedient  for  Parliament  to  disperse,  or  the  situation 
in  Egypt  may  have  again  become  serious,  or  Ireland  may  once 
more  have  slipped  out  of  hand.  Sensible  men  postpone  such 
resolutions  as  long  as  they  may,  and,  unless  coerced  by  irre¬ 
sistible  arguments,  keep  even  their  inner  minds  free  to  decide 
when  the  necessity  for  decision  has  arrived,  according  to 
circumstances  and  opportunities.  Where  are  these  irresistible 
arguments  ?  So  far  as  we  see,  there  is  no  principle  involved 
in  the  debate,  and  the  reasons  cf  expediency  are  about  as 
strong  on  one  side  as  the  other.  We  will  endeavour  to  state 
them  as  fairly  as  may  be,  first  premising  that  we  look  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  as  the  signal  of  a  coming  dissolu¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  believe,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  that 
the  Conservatives  will  accept  the  proposal  of  household 
suffrage  in  the  Counties.  They  will  not  dare  to  run  the  risk 
of  so  alienating  the  farmers.  They  may  not,  it  is  true,  resist 
directly,  for  many  of  them  are  pledged  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure  ;  but  they  will  resist  indirectly,  either  on  the  ground 
of  opportuneness,  or  under  cover  of  a  demand  for  Redis¬ 
tribution,  but  with  the  secret  hope  that  the  farmers  will 
replace  the  counties  in  their  hands.  They  can  morally 
compel  the  Peers  to  throw  out  the  Bill  and  so  force  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  their  hope  is  altogether 
ill-founded.  The  farmers  do  not  like  the  admission  of  the 
labourers  to  the  suffrage,  and  the  clergy  are  well  aware  that  the 
new  franchise  will  greatly  increase  the  apparent,  if  not  the 
real  power,  of  the  village  Dissenters,  a  class  little  understood 
in  towns.  It  is  known  that  these  ideas  greatly  affected  the 
recent  election  for  Rutland,  and  there  are  close  observers  who 
believe  that  had  not  Mr.  Lowther  made  resistance  to  the 
labourers’  suffrage  his  cheval  de  batciille ,  the  abstainers  would 
have  been  fewer  by  many  hundreds,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  far  less  disheartening  to  the  defeated  side. 

The  reasons  for  bringing  in  the  Franchise  Bill  next  year  are 
on  the  surface.  One,  and  an  exceedingly  strong  one,  is  that, 
supposing  no  accident  to  intervene,  we  can  bring  it  in.  It  is 
never  wise  to  delay  a  good  and  necessary  work  which  it  is  not 
imperative  to  delay,  and  which  if  delayed  may  by  possibility 
be  delayed  for  a  long  period.  No  one  knows  what  may  happen 
before  1885  to  bring  in  the  Conservatives,  and  if  they  came 
in  they  would  undoubtedly  wait  six  years,  and  might  wait 
twelve,  before  they  would  allow  that  the  opportunity  for 
a  change  they  all  dislike  had  certainly  arrived.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  rural  population  would  be  every  year  grow¬ 
ing  more  impatient  with  their  exclusion,  and  every 
year,  as  the  exclusion  attracted  more  and  more  attention, 
the  prestige  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  truly  representa¬ 
tive  body  would  perforce  decline.  No  one  wishes  that  to  be 
diminished  further.  So  long  as  the  non-electors  are  unnoticed 
or  deliberately  excluded,  their  absence  matters  little  ;  but  the 
moment  the  duty  of  admitting  any  great  body  of  the  people  is 
recognised,  their  absence  paralyses  the  moral  influence  of  the 
representatives.  Other  men,  with  other  ideas  and  other  in¬ 
structions,  ought  to  be  sitting  where  the  County  Members  sit. 
The  unfairness  of  settling  questions  in  which  labourers  are  in¬ 
terested  without  taking  the  labourers’  vote,  now  scarcely  noticed, 
will  then  be  painfully  felt,  with  the  resulting  irritation  that 
always  springs  up  under  a  Government  which  is  visibly  that 
of  a  class.  This  is  a  strong  argument,  as  is  also  one  more  fre¬ 
quently  pressed,  that  Parliament  visibly  needs  reinvigoration, 
which  can  only  come  from  a  wider  and  more  universal  suffrage. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  this  quite  true,  for  there  must 
be  an  end  to  reductions  of  the  franchise  one  day ;  and  if  every 
constituency  wears  out,  the  House  of  Commons  must  in  the 
long-last  wear  out  too.  There  is  nothing  below  earth  for 
Antaeus  to  renew  his  force  from.  Still,  the  argument  is  true, 


as  far  as  it  goes,  and  with  the  majority  in  the  country,, 
weary  as  they  are  of  the  powerlessness  of  Parliament,, 
and  doubtful  as  they  are  if  new  procedure  will  remove- 
it,  this  belief  tells,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other.  And 
finally,  there  is  the  argument  that  this  particular  Parlia¬ 
ment  lacks  “go,” — that  it  has,  from  some  cause  not 
clearly  defined,  but  special  to  itself,  grown  old  before  its- 
time ;  and  that  not  only  a  change  of  suffrage,  but  even  a  dis¬ 
solution  would  be  an  advantage  in  itself.  The  country  would 
be  rid  of  a  weak  House,  which  can  hardly  get  through  work, 
and  except  wrhen  shocked  into  energy  by  an  occurrence  like  the 
Phconix  Park  murders  cannot,  or  will  not,  act  either  with 
sense,  or  speed,  or  decision.  The  Members  have  grown  flaccid,, 
and  require  to  be  re-toned  by  contact  with  the  Constituencies, 
and  by  fresh  information  as  to  what  they  must  do  and  avoid. 
This  argument  is  very  wide-spread,  and  we  believe,  much  more 
effective  than  it  appears.  A  good  deal  of  the  supposed  decay 
of  interest  in  Parliament  arises  from  decay  of  interest  in 
this  Parliament,  which,  though  unusually  full  of  intelligence,, 
has,  no  doubt,  bored  mankind,  and  allowed  mankind  to  be 
worried  by  bore3,  to  an  extent  beyond  all  precedent.  It  has 
been  the  Tiresome  Parliament,  par  excellence.  There  never 
was  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  inferior  men  were  so  pain¬ 
fully  visible,  or  in  which,  though  some  debates  have  been  fine, 
the  general  current  of  debate  was  so  innutritious  to  the 
national  mind.  We  have  descended  from  Mr.  Darby  Griffiths, 
to  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

These  arguments  are  strong,  but  those  on  the  other  side  are 
strong  also.  In  the  first  place,  little  is  lost  by  delay,  and  no¬ 
particular  injustice  will  be  done.  The  disposition  to  grant  the 
reduced  suffrage  to  the  counties  will  not  die  away,  but  rather 
increase  with  time ;  and  no  question  of  the  last  importance 
to  villagers,  like  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  for 
instance,  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  front.  The  argument 
from  the  possibility  of  the  chapter  of  accidents  being  unfavour¬ 
able,  though  it  weighs  with  the  public,  will  hardly  weigh  with, 
statesmen,  who  know  that  the  incalculable  is  the  incalculable 
because  it  cannot  be  calculated,  and  that  if  they  once  began 
speculating  on  the  unforeseen,  they  would  never  act.  The 
reinvigoration  of  Parliament  may  be  effected  before  the  suffrage 
is  changed  by  commands  from  the  existing  constituency,  and 
as  to  the  defects  of  this  particular  House,  the  next  one  may  be 
no  better.  It  may  possibly  be  worse,  if  Ireland  has  had  no  time 
to  cool  down,  to  realise  to  itself  that  the  tenantry  wdro  make  up 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  people  have  obtained  perpetuity  of 
tenure,  subject  to  the  payment  of  comparatively  moderate  rent, 
and  to  comprehend  that  obstruction  can  no  more  produce 
prosperity  than  ruts  can  help  on  a  coach.  The  lassitude  of 
the  House  will  hardly  increase,  for  much  of  it  springs  from  the 
fact  that  Members  desire  changes  less  than  their  constituents 
do,  and  the  effluxion  of  time  brings  home  to  the  former  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  their  masters.  They  will  not 
want  to  be  treated  as  faineants  on  the  hustings,  but  will 
rather  be  disposed  to  work ;  and  there  is  so  much  work  to  be 
done.  This  Parliament,  before  it  disperses,  ought  to  keep 
mox-e  of  its  promises.  It  has  not  done  anything  at  all  to 
make  land  as  saleable  as  Consols,  to  restrict  settlement,  to 
create  rural  municipalities,  or  to  give  London  a  government, 
and  very  little  to  reform  its  own  procedure.  The  country  has 
in  part  acquiesced  in  its  failure,  but  in  part  it  has  not,  as 
Members  will  find  when  they  come  to  ask  for  re-election.  In 
one  more  Sesssion  of  work,  with  Members  aware  of  a  fresh 
responsibility,  much  of  the  unfulfilled  might  get  itself  fulfilled, 
no  doubt  with  too  much  labour  and  needless  friction,  and 
harassing  wear-and-tear,  but  still  to  the  decided  benefit  of  the 
country.  The  House  is  one  of  relaxed  fibre,  but  still  it  is  one 
which  might  be  induced  to  vitalise  London,  and  pass  a  solid 
Land  Enfranchisement  Act,  and  carry  further  the  experiment, 
in  some  respects  so  successful,  of  “  devolution  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  more  of  such  useful  work  should  not  be  done  before  the 
constituencies  are  asked  to  send  up  a  Parliament  which,  as  it 
must  be  speedily  dissolved  again  to  try  the  new  suffrage,  may 
possibly  do  very  little.  Another  weary  and  tedious  but  work¬ 
ing  Session  might  give  time  to  the  public  mind  to  ripen,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  perhaps  deepen  the  inclination  to 
send  up  more  vigorous  men. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  is  one  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  Ministers,  who 
will  know  exactly  what  presses  and  does  not  press,  will  be  the 
safest  guide,  and  which  may  be  wisely  left  in  their  hands, 
without  much  guidance  from  a  half-instructed,  outside 
opinion. 
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THE  HAPSBURGS  AND  THE  CROATS. 

E  wish  the  Emperor  of  Austria  could  be  interviewed, 
and  made  to  explain,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  his  own  view  of  his  own 
present  position.  It  would,  we  suspect,  surprise  some  English 
politicians.  In  their  view,  he  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and 
safest  Sovereigns  in  Europe,  has  reconciled  German  Austria  and 
Hungary,  has  recouped  his  Italian  losses  in  the  Balkan,  and 
has  by  his  treaty  with  Germany — that  “  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,”  as  Lord  Salisbury  called  it — rendered  himself  safe  against 
all  external  attack.  He  would,  we  imagine,  declare  that  there 
was  another  and  much  darker  side  to  his  situation.  The 
“reconciliation  ”  of  German  and  Magyar  has  only  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  dangerous  price.  The  acquisition  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  has  brought  with  the  new  territories 
new  perils,  much  deeper  than  those  involved  in  ascendancy 
in  Italy,  because,  unlike  the  latter,  they  are  insoluble  by 
mere  retreat.  The  German  alliance,  though  so  valuable  to 
the  Empire,  brings  to  the  dynasty  at  its  head  new  and  serious 
perplexities.  For  political  purposes,  and  especially  in  their 
own  judgment,  the  Hapsburgs  are  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
their  future  as  a  dynasty  depends  upon  their  ability  to  check 
disaffection  in  two  dominant  races — the  German  and  the 
Magyar — without  exciting  it  in  the  subordinate  race  which, 
in  numbers  and  in  courage,  if  not  in  developed  capacity,  is 
equal  to  the  other  two, — the  South  Slav.  Hitherto,  the 
dynasty,  partly  by  good-fortune,  partly  by  unscrupulous  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  single  idea  that  its  business  is  to  reign,  and  partly 
by  a  sort  of  cynical  impartiality  shown  in  its  readiness  to  use 
any  race  against  any  other,  has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  feat. 
It  has  conciliated  German  and  Magyar  at  the  expense  of  Slav, 
without  destroying  the  loyalty  of  the  latter,  who,  after  saving 
the  House  in  1848,  parted  with  most  of  their  gains  without 
serious  discontent.  For  thirty  years  the  three  races  have 
acquiesced  in  the  sway  of  the  House,  and  have  maintained  an 
unbroken,  though  threatened,  peace  among  themselves.  Of 
late,  however,  this  harmony  has  once  more  disappeared,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Hapsburgs  are  on  the  eve  of  another 
stormy  period.  The  South  Slavs  are  everywhere  waking  up. 
The  relations  between  their  scattered  tribes  in  Bohemia,  in 
Hungary,  in  Croatia,  and  in  the  Balkan  generally  have  been 
drawn  closer,  chiefly  by  improved  communications,  and  the 
defeat  of  Turkey — a  grand  Slav  victory,  as  the  Magyars,  with 
their  strong  instinct  for  politics,  at  once  perceived — has  fired 
the  imagination  of  the  whole  race.  They  thirst  for  more 
independence  and  more  unity,  and  more  distinction  in  the 
world,  a  thirst  deepened  both  by  distaste  for  the  German 
alliance,  which  they  quite  understand  is  anti-Slav,  as  well  as 
anti-French,  and  by  grievous  economic  trouble.  Their  markets 
have  not  improved,  their  taxes  have  grown  heavier,  their  debts 
are  heaping  up,  and  their  desire  for  a  more  comfortable  life, 
or,  to  be  strictly  true,  for  a  less  savagely  simple  life,  has  rapidly 
increased.  The  situation,  then,  throughout  the  kingdoms  and 
States  in  which  South  Slavs  form  the  population,  but  are  not 
independent,  approximates  to  that  of  Ireland.  The  Slavs  are 
irritated  at  once  by  growing  “  nationalist  ”  feeling  and  by 
economic  distress,  and  detest  the  races  above  them  about 
equally  as  tax-gatherers,  as  rent-receivers,  and  as  dominant 
aliens.  They  are  everywhere  in  ferment,  here  against  land¬ 
lords,  there  against  Jews,  again,  as  in  Croatia,  against  the 
tax-gatherers,  and  once  more,  as  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
against  the  felt,  though  undefined,  “  Austrian  influence,” 
which,  good  or  bad  as  against  Russia,  will,  they  feel,  be  fatal 
to  their  hopes  as  Slavs.  Sometimes  the  method  of  resistance 
is  individual  murder,  sometimes  an  attack  by  armed  peasants 
on  a  town  or  a  chateau  ;  often  a  sudden  raid  upon  the  Jews,  who 
are  hated  as  money-lending  extortioners  ;  and  occasionally,  as  in 
Agram  in  August,  a  direct  popular  riot  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  its  officials,  or  its  emblems.  In  that  case,  citizen  rioters 
pulled  down  the  Hungarian  arms. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  Hapsburgs  to  soothe  this 
ferment,  lest  in  the  end  it  should  rise,  as  in  Italy,  to  the  in¬ 
surrectionary  height,  and  be  directed  against  the  dynasty.  That 
has  not  been  the  case  hitherto.  The  Slav  peasants  are  aware 
that  the  Hapsburgs  have  no  race  prejudices,  and  might  under 
given  circumstances  declare  themselves  Slav — as  practically 
happened  in  1 848 — and  only  condemn  their  counsellors  ;  but 
if  the  conflict  lasts  too  long  and  grows  too  embittered, 
loyalty  may  wear  thin.  The  dynasty  desires  to  soothe, 
but  what  is  it  to  do  ?  With  a  German  alliance  for  its  main¬ 
stay,  it  cannot  irritate  the  German  population,  whose  leaders 
have  for  their  text  every  day  the  assertion  that  “  the  Slav 


flood  is  still  rising,”  and  who  honestly  believe  themselves  the 
pioneers  of  civilisation.  It  cannot  in  Hungary,  without  grave 
danger,  irritate  the  Magyars,  who  have  the  capacity  as  well  as 
the  morbid  pride  of  a  dominant  caste,  who  would  risk  all 
rather  than  lose  their  ascendancy,  and  who  control  the 
powerful  and  numerous  militia  of  the  kingdom.  Half  the 
army  is  Slav  and  two-thirds  of  the  officers,  and  the  “  Mili¬ 
tary  party,’  always  so  strong  at  the  Hofburg,  leans  always 
on  that  side.  The  Hapsburgs  are  compelled  to  seem 
to  agree  with  “the  civilised  sections  of  their  people,” 
and  yet  are  determined  not  to  irritate  the  Slavs  beyond 
a  certain  point.  The  position  is  nearly  impossible,  but 
its  favourable  points  have  been  seized,  with  the  adroit¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  wiliness,  taught  to  the  House  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  contention  with  the  same  difficulty.  The  local 
authorities  in  Croatia  are  replaced  by  a  trained  and  competent 
agent,  a  Royal  Commissary  (General  Ramberg),  invested  with 
all  powers,  and  free  from  all  race  prejudices  or  scruples.  To 
gratify  the  Germans,  whose  idea  is,  first  of  all,  order,  he  in¬ 
creases  the  rural  garrison,  and  by  summary  punishment  re¬ 
presses  the  agrarian  emeutes.  To  gratify  the  Magyars,  he 
restores  the  Hungarian  arms  and  the  inscriptions  in  German 
and  Magyar,  which  had  been  pulled  down  by  the  populace, 
— an  act,  it  is  said,  no  Slav  officer  would  have  per¬ 
formed.  And  then,  to  soothe  Slav  feeling,  he  instructs  the 
Judges  not  to  be  too  severe,  but  to  remember  that  the  people 
are  ignorant  and  have  grievances,  and  orders  the  tax-collectors 
of  the  State  to  remit  arrears,  and  not  press  for  the  present 
even  for  their  dues, — an  order  which,  it  is  said,  at  once  sent 
the  majority  of  the  armed  peasants  to  their  homes.  The 
Germans  and  Magyars  are,  therefore,  conciliated,  while  the  Slav 
is  not  driven  to  extremities,  and  finding  the  tax-gatherer 
suddenly  grown  lenient,  has  half  a  suspicion  in  his  inner  mind 
that  the  Emperor  is  Slav  at  heart.  It  is  very  adroit,  but  the 
Government  which  is  compelled  to  display  such  adroitness  is  not 
a  Government  at  ease,  and  the  Emperor  must  often  doubt,  as  the 
Slav  flood  rises,  and  as  he  hears  from  all  the  Balkan  States  how 
deep  is  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  Hapsburgs,  whether 
the  German  alliance,  necessary  though  it  be,  is  an  unmixed 
blessing. 

It  is  this  unique  position,  this  necessity  for  sitting  on  three 
stools,  which  causes  much  of  the  evil  character  of  Austrian 
policy  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  Hapsburgs  wish,  no 
doubt,  to  extend  their  dominions,  and  especially  to  acquire  a 
broad  road  southward  to  the  Aegean,  but  they  are  also  driven 
forward  by  fear.  They  think  they  cannot  do  justice  in  Bosnia, 
because  if  they  did,  the  Maygars  would  see,  in  contented  and 
self-governed  Bosnians,  allies  of  their  own  Slavs.  They 
think  they  must  torment  the  Servians,  because  if  Servia  were 
really  independent,  she  might  act  as  a  nucleus  to  attract  all 
discontented  Slav  States,  and  play  Piedmont  in  the  Balkan. 
They  think  they  must  resist  Russia  by  intrigue,  lest  Russian 
preponderance  should  attract  their  own  Slavs,  and  above  all, 
they  think  the  Federation  of  the  Balkan  would  be  fatal  to 
their  own  empire.  Such  a  Federation,  if  it  succeeded,  and 
were  decently  happy,  and  allowed  considerable  latitude  to  its 
component  States,  would  attract  Bohemians,  Dalmatians, 
Bosnians,  Croatians,  and  the  whole  subordinate  population 
of  Hungary,  and  might  on  the  occurrence  of  any  crisis 
draw  them  into  its  own  organisation,  so  creating  a  mighty 
State  in  which  the  Hapsburgs  would  have  no  place.  That 
fear  is  intolerable,  and  drives  the  Emperor  in  precisely  the 
same  direction  as  his  ambition  to  reign  over  yet  wider 
territories.  Hence  the  incessant  intrigue  which  in  Belgrade, 
in  Sofia,  in  Philippopolis,  and  Montenegro  makes  all  politics 
confused  and  progress  nearly  impossible  ;  hence  the-  perpetual 
oppression  of  the  Servians,  who  cannot  stir  independently 
without  seeing  their  only  market  suddenly  shut  against  them  ; 
and  hence,  above  all,  the  oppressive  government  in  Bosnia. 
The  Hapsburgs  intend  to  keep  Bosnia,  and  but  for  their 
chronic  fear  they  would  be  content  to  govern  as  leniently  as 
they  do  in  Vienna,  to  allow  the  province  a  large  measure  of 
self-control,  and  even,  if  the  people  wished,  to  make  it  such  a 
Grand  Duchy  as  Tuscany  once  was.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  done  in  that  direction  till  the  Slavs  are  content  and  loyal ; 
and  if  they  are  content  and  loyal,  Magyar  and  German  will 
both  be  nearly  in  rebellion.  The  situation  of  the  Emperor,  so 
far  from  being  the  pleasant  one  that  some  observers  imagine, 
is  only  tolerable  because  long  habitude  has  made  the  per¬ 
plexities  sit  lightly,  and  has  given  the  Austrian  states¬ 
men  confidence  that  if  they  are  very  cautious,  and  very  crafty, 
and  very  slow,  and  just  a  little  timid,  they  will  get  through 
somehow.  Perhaps  they  will,  but  if  they  will  not  do  a  little 
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more  justice  they  will  find,  when  the  great  struggle  comes 
with  Russia,  that  the  South  Slavs  would  rather  “  sink  in  the 
Russian  morass  ”  than  bear  so  leaden  a  government  at  the 
hands  of  alien  peoples.  Gallicia  is  Slav,  and  Gallicia  is  content 
with  the  Hapsburgs  ;  but  then  in  Gallicia  Poles  rule,  not  the 
Germans  or  the  Magyar  caste. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ELECTION. 

HE  Liberals  of  Manchester  will,  we  think,  mistake  their 
duty,  if  they  fail  to  fight  for  the  Tory  seat  vacated  by 
the  death  of  that  excellent  Conservative  Mr.  Birley.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government  will,  before  this  Parliament  ends, 
bring  forward  a  Reform  Bill,  and,  in  face  of  the  pressure  which 
the  farmers  will  exercise  upon  Liberal  County  Members,  the 
Cabinet  will  require  every  jot  of  national  support  it  can  obtain. 
The  support  of  Manchester  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
is  the  third  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest ; 
it  ha3  a  traditional  position  as  the  centre  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  is  so  nearly  divided  in  opinion  that  its  decision 
has  far  more  weight  than  that  of  any  persistently  Radical 
borough  or  steadily  Tory  county.  Nobody  cares  to  ask 
for  an  opinion  which  is  quite  certain  beforehand.  An 
unbroken  vote  of  Manchester  for  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not  only  increase  his  majority  by  two,  but  weigh  as 
heavily  on  public  opinion  in  the  North  as  the  Liberal 
victory  in  Liverpool.  No  Premier  can  keep  up  heart  if 
his  followers  with  such  an  opportunity  before  them  desert  him, 
and  deliberately  offer  him  one  supporter  in  the  House  instead  of 
three.  It  is  argued,  no  doubt,  that  with  two  Liberals  re¬ 
turned  already  the  third  seat  was  intended  for  the  minority, 
and  should  be  filled  by  them ;  and  had  this  been  the  practice 
adopted  by  the  two  great  parties,  as  no  doubt  logically  it 
ought  to  have  been,  this  objection  would  be  irresistible. 
But  it  has  never  been  adopted,  or  even  seriously  pro¬ 
posed.  Where  it  has  been  possible,  all  three  seats  have 
been  secured  by  one  party ;  and  where  that  has  been  im¬ 
possible,  a  vacancy  for  the  corner-seat  has  been  clutched  as 
eagerly  as  any  other.  Tories  on  such  occasions  have  shown 
no  hesitation,  and  Liberals  no  remorse.  Nor,  indeed,  could  it 
be  otherwise.  If  one  party  is  strong  enough  under  the  system 
of  minority  voting  to  carry  all  three  seats,  it  ought,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  approve  the  triangular  scheme,  to 
seat  three  Members  ;  and  if  there  is  only  one  vacancy  there 
must  be  a  poll,  or  a  distrusted  Member  may  be  imposed  on  the 
minority,  without  its  consent,  by  its  own  Managing  Committee. 
The  Liberals,  unless  bound  by  secret  pledges  of  which  we  do  not 
hear,  are  perfectly  entitled  to  fight  the  seat ;  and  they  ought  to 
do  it,  if  only  to  show  publicly  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  re¬ 
action  and  of  the  unquestionable  lull  in  political  strife,  Mr. 
Gladstone  remains,  as  in  1880,  the  representative  of  wise 
government  in  the  eyes  of  Manchester.  The  Conservatives 
are  never  tired  of  saying  that  Mr.  Gladstone  no  longer  rules 
by  plebiscite,  that  the  tide  of  opinion  has  turned,  and  that  a 
dissolution  will  either  unseat  or  paralyse  this  most  unhappy 
Government.  Manchester  can,  as  regards  the  boroughs,  bring 
that  assertion  to  the  test.  Its  electors  are  more  numerous 
than  the  population  of  many  large  towns  ;  they  include  men 
of  every  interest,  class,  and  opinion;  and  they  are  at  least 
as  much  divided  in  political  sentiment  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  city  has,  therefore,  the  power  of  giving  an 
answer  to  the  allegation  which  most  weighs  with  politicians, 
and  it  ought  to  do  it. 

But  we  shall  be  told  the  attempt  is  dangerous.  If  the 
Liberals  succeed,  one  of  their  three  Members  will  be  defeated 
at  the  next  election,  and  it  may  be  the  wrong  one.  It  would  be 
a  small  gain  to  send  up  three  Liberals  for  one  or  two  Sessions, 
and  then  for  a  whole  Parliament  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Slagg 
or  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  Granting  that  to  be  true,  and  as  regards 
Mr.  Slagg  we  should  grant  it  in  the  fullest  degree,  the  danger  is 
either  very  trifling,  or  one  which  is  entirely  within  the  control 
of  the  electors.  If  they  want  the  sitting  Members  very  much 
and  the  third  Member  very  little,  they  can  return  the  men  of 
their  preference  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  They  have  only  to 
will  it,  and  Messrs.  Slagg  and  Bright  are  as  safe  as  if  they 
were  sitting  for  Tavistock  or  Shoreham.  It  is  foolish  to  argue 
that  two  Members  ought  to  sit,  even  if  the  electors  do  not  care 
for  them,  and  that  is  all  this  argument  of  the  caucus-room 
really  amounts  to.  Liberals  must  learn  to  leave  such  matters 
more  to  the  constituencies,  to  put  “  calculations  ”  on  one  side, 
and  to  acquire  a  more  robust  confidence  that  strong  men  who 
are  also  popular  will  never  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  In  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  have  seen  but  one  Liberal  at  once 
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valuable  and  known  thrown  away,  and  that  was  Mr.  Ayrton, 
who  to  powers  of  nearly  the  first  order  added  a  Stuart-like 
faculty  of  making  personal  foes.  And,  finally,  the  same  advo¬ 
cates  for  retreat  whisper  that  the  Liberals  may  be  beaten,  and 
that  a  defeat  for  such  a  city  would  be  a  great  shock  to  the  Liberal 
party.  Conservatism,  they  mutter,  is  very  strong  in  Man¬ 
chester  ;  Mr.  Houldsworth  is  a  very  good  candidate ;  and  there 
is  a  dreadful  Dr.  Pankhurst,  who  will  be  a  marplot,  who  favours 
Home-rule,  and  who  will  carry  the  Irish  vote,  and  may  carry 
a  great  many  of  the  more  extreme  Radicals.  Those  sound 
formidable  objections,  but  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  we  may 
as  well  beseech  Lord  Salisbury  to  take  the  helm  at  once.  A 
defeat  does  not  always  operate  to  depress.  It  is  very  often  a 
tonic,  especially  when  the  party  defeated  is  in  power,  and 
needs  to  be  warned  that  unless  it  exerts  itself  to  the  full  its 
power  may  slip  from  its  hands.  As  to  Dr.  Pankhurst,  that 
difficulty  will  have  to  be  faced  at  the  next  election  in  half 
the  great  boroughs  in  England.  The  single  evil  result  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates,  a  majority  of  the  “interlopers”  will  be 
Extremists  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  perhaps  half  of  them 
will  like  to  begin  with  the  solid  block  of  Irish  votes,  to  be 
secured  by  accepting  Home-rule.  The  Irish  will  remain  till 
the  election  in  appearance  at  least  implacable,  and  may  not 
be  sorry,  by  voting  for  Home-rule  candidates,  to  show  the 
electors  for  once  how  many  they  are,  and  how  great  their  in¬ 
fluence  must  be  on  elections.  The  Liberals  must  face  this 
risk,  and  they  can  face  it  as  they  face  every  other,  by  energy, 
organisation,  and  careful  persuasion.  Dr.  Pankhurst,  or  any 
man  like  him,  can  have  no  strength  unless  it  be  derived  from 
the  people  ;  and  if  the  Liberals  as  a  body  dislike  or  dis¬ 
trust  him,  they  have  only  to  divide  the  wards  into 
small  blocks,  and  see  that  every  elector  is  carefully 
informed  why  he  should  not,  as  a  Liberal,  vote  for 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  and  should  vote  for  the  choice  of  the 
party.  It  is  by  persuasion,  and  by  rousing  enthusiasm  for 
Liberal  ideas,  not  by  small  arrangements,  that  elections  in 
great  constituencies  are  carried,  and  the  Irish  vote  is  less  a 
danger  to  Liberals  when  given  to  an  eccentric  than  when 
given  to  Tories.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  ranks  are  broken, 
and  the  substantial  vote  divided,  the  Tory  will  come  in,  and 
the  Liberals  will  have  time  to  ponder  by  next  election  on  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  unity,  a  lesson  which 
some  of  them  want  very  much.  It  is  folly  to  shrink  before  a 
difficulty  which  is  identical  with  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  say  that  because  the  Irish  are  un¬ 
grateful,  therefore  the  Tories  are  to  rule.  That  is  to  leave  to 
Mr.  Parnell  not  only  the  balance  of  power,  which  he  thinks  he 
can  obtain,  but  the  whole  of  it. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  TRADES  UNIONS. 

R.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  began  his  excellent  address 
to  the  Trades  Unions  Congress  by  recalling  the  rule 
which  lays  down  “  That  papers  in  defence  of  Trades  Unions 
shall  be  considered  unnecessary.”  But  what  is  unnecessary 
among  Trades  Unionists  may  not  be  equally  so  outside ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  use  Mr.  Harrison’s  statistics  for  a  slightly 
different  purpose  from  that  for  which  they  were  designed.  He 
employed  them  to  show  how  Unionism  is  spreading  ;  we  shall 
quote  them  to  show  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  should 
spread. 

To  begin  with,  they  would  dispose — if  anything  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  well  established  error — of  the  notion  that  Trades 
Unions  are  merely  associations  for  supporting  workmen  in 
waging  suicidal  quarrels  with  their  employers.  If  there  were 
a  shadow  of  foundation  for  this  theory,  these  disputes  would 
every  year  be  getting  more  common,  because  the  Societies 
which  are  assumed  to  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
them  on  are  every  year  getting  stronger.  Mr.  Harrison  gave 
some  striking  figures  on  this  point.  Five  Societies,  whose 
members  in  1867  did  not  come  up  to  60,000,  have 
more  than  doubled  in  numbers ;  and  one  Society,  the 
Amalgamated  Carpenters,  has  increased  from  8,000  members 
to  20,000.  The  incomes  of  these  Societies  have  increased  at 
the  same  rate.  Where  they  received  <£1,000  sixteen  years 
ago,  they  receive  £2,000  now.  If  all  this  organisation  and  all 
this  wealth  have  been  devoted  to  one  end,  it  is  incredible  that 
this  end  should  not  be  better  answered  in  1883  than  it  was  in 
1867.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  our  readers  can  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.  How  often,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  are  the  news¬ 
papers  filled  with  accounts  of  strikes  ?  Oftener,  and  for  longer, 
than  was  the  case  before  Trade  Unionism  made  this  great 
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advance  ?  Certainly  not.  As  the  Unions  become  richer  and 
stronger,  strikes  become  fewer  and  less  embittered.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Putting  aside  the 
advance  the  working-class  have  made  in  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment,  the  mere  spread  of  Unionism  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  number  of  strikes.  It  indisposes  masters  hastily  to  pro¬ 
voke  them,  and  men  hastily  to  resort  to  them.  Where  the 
men  are  known  to  be  disorganised,  and  consequently  weak, 
employers  have  little  or  no  inducement  to  look  carefully  into 
their  accounts,  before  refusing  a  rise  or  insisting  on  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wages.  To  pay  less  to  the  workmen  is  always 
an  easy  method  of  increasing  or  sustaining  profits,  and  if 
the  workmen  are  badly  equipped  with  the  means  of  resistance, 
even  good  masters  may  be  inadvertently  led  to  adopt 
this  method.  There  is  an  immediate  gain  to  be  made  or  an 
immediate  loss  to  be  avoided,  and  if  they  have  not  looked 
round  the  whole  question  very  carefully,  they  are  under  a 
natural  inducement  to  take  the  first  road  to  their  object  that 
offers  itself.  The  existence  of  a  powerful  Union  supplies  the 
necessary  motive  for  instituting  this  minute  examination. 
When  a  body  of  employers  know  that  unless  they  can  show 
good  reason  for  what  they  do,  a  fall  in  wages,  or  a  persistence 
in  the  present  rate,  will  certainly  provoke  a  strike,  they  will 
be  very  much  more  solicitous  as  to  the  quality  of  their  reasons. 
They  will  no  longer  be  manufactured  merely  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  ;  they  must  be  of  a  kind  that  will  stand  the  wear- 
and-tear  of  travel  and  of  scrutiny  by  hostile  eyes.  The  men 
are  under  equally  strong  inducements  to  caution  of  a  not  dis¬ 
similar  kind.  They  have  more  to  risk,  and  by  consequence 
they  are  less  inclined  to  risk  it.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has 
saved  a  very  little  money  that  is  most  careful  to  keep  what 
he  has  saved.  The  process  has  gone  on  for  so  short  a 
time,  that  it  costs  him  nothing  to  forego  it.  When  he  has 
next  to  nothing  laid  by,  he  argues,  with  a  certain  show  of 
plausibility,  that  if  he  spends  it  and  begins  saving  again,  he 
will  not  be  materially  the  worse.  It  is  a  very  different  story 
when  the  sum  saved  is  already  a  large  one.  The  feelings  of 
a  working-man  who  is  £5  to  the  good,  and  of  one  who  is  £100 
to  the  good,  are  different  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree  ;  and 
something  of  the  same  feeling  exists  in  the  Executives  of  Trade 
Societies.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  trifle  with  a  large  reserved 
fund.  That  fund  represents  the  labour  and  the  self-denial  of 
many  years  and  many  men.  It  may  be  scattered  in  a  few 
weeks  by  an  unsuccessful  strike,  and  then  all  that  labour  and 
self-denial  will  have  gone  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Harrison  brought  out  very  clearly  another  aspect  of  the 
same  obstinate  fallacy.  If  Trades  Unions  exist  to  multiply 
Strikes,  a  large  per-centage  of  their  income  ought  to  be  spent  in 
strikes.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  of  the  whole 
income  of  Trade  Societies,  only  one  per  cent,  has  gone  upon 
trade  disputes ;  while  even  seven  Societies  which  have  been 
actually  involved  in  such  disputes,  have  spent  only  two  per  cent, 
of  their  income  in  this  way.  The  Unions  are  primarily  provi¬ 
dent  societies  on  a  great  scale.  They  support  their  members  when 
they  are  ill,  when  they  are  out  of  work,  and  when  they  are 
old ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  one  main  reason  why  the 
recent  trade  depression,  in  comparison  with  similar  trade  de¬ 
pressions  years  ago,  was  borne  not  only  with  so  much  fortitude, 
but  with  so  little  acute  suffering,  was  the  prosperity  to  which 
the  Unions  had  attained  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Thrift,  as 
exercised  in  Unionism,  is  not  open  to  the  objections  or  subject 
to  the  drawbacks  which  attend  thrift  exercised  in  other  ways. 
It  is  a  common  complaint,  among  those  who  are  labouring  to 
develope  saving  among  the  poor,  that  those  who  could  save  to 
most  purpose  have  the  least  inclination  to  save.  The  middle- 
aged  are  willing  enough  to  begin,  but  then  they  have  to  begin 
at  a  time  when  the  chances  that  their  savings  will  be  exhausted 
by  early  and  frequent  drains  upon  them  is  infinitely  greater  than 
it  was  twenty  years  earlier.  It  is  the  young  who  can  save  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  persuade  the  young  that  they  will 
ever  want  their  savings.  To-day’s  dinner  or  to-day’s  enjoyment 
is  so  much  more  real  to  them  than  the  dinner  or  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  half  a  life-time  hence.  It  is  fortunate,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  is  so,  because,  if  young  shoulders  could  really  be  made 
to  carry  old  heads,  they  would  not  do  half  the  work  that  is 
now  got  out  of  them.  But  this  elasticity  of  temper  has  its 
drawbacks,  and  one  of  them  is  the  indisposition  to  make  any 
preparation  for  the  future  that  naturally  accompanies  it. 
Thrift,  again,  is  at  best  rather  a  selfish  virtue.  The  interest¬ 
ing  babe  mentioned  somewhere  the  other  day  who  wished  his 
father  and  mother  dead,  because  then  he  would  have  all  their 
money  to  put  into  his  money-box,  is  but  a  precocious  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  example  of  a  common  tendency.  Now,  Unionism 


meets  both  these  difficulties.  As  regards  the  young,  it  invests 
saving  with  an  air  of  something  like  heroism.  The  Unions 
are  more  than  great  provident  societies, — they  are  also  great 
fighting  societies ;  and  many  a  young  man  has  joined  a 
Union  in  the  latter  character  who  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  joining  it  in  the  former.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  that  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was  not  adopted,  and  the  “  trade  ”  and  “  benefit  ” 
purposes  of  the  Unions  kept  separate.  Had  this  been 
done,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  would  have  been  put  upon  the  Unions  to  make 
the  contribution  to  the  benefit  fund  optional,  and  then 
only  the  older  members  would  have  cared  to  make  it.  The 
young  members  would  have  paid  for  the  support  of  workmen 
on  strike  freely  enough,  but  not  for  the  support  of  workmen 
in  age  or  sickness.  Now  there  is  only  a  single  payment,  and 
the  attraction  with  which  one  of  its  objects  is  invested  extends 
to  the  other.  The  tendency  to  individual  selfishness  is 
equally  checked  by  Unionism.  Trades  Unions  are  often 
accused  of  sacrificing  the  community  to  a  class,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  a  class ;  but  they  are  never  charged  with  pro¬ 
moting  the  selfish  interest  of  the  individual.  If  one  member 
suffers,  the  others  suffer  with  him  ;  and  if  the  scale  on  which 
this  principle  is  applied  is  still  too  limited,  it  is  no  small  step 
to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  at  which  the  only  recognised 
maxim  is,  “Every  man  for  himself.”  That  the  working-class 
has  in  so  many  instances  made  this  step,  is  due  to  the  spread 
of  Trades  Unions. 

A  SPUR  TO  INVENTORS. 

MONGST  other  New  Year’s  gifts,  the  results  of  what 
some  people  falsely  call  a  wasted  Session,  her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  have  in  hand  for  the  public  the  Patents  Act,  which 
comes  into  force  with  the  first  moment  of  1884.  This 
measure  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  Conservative 
Government,  and  if  it  does  not  add  much  to  the  achievements 
of  the  present  Government,  that  is  only  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  accustomed  the  people  to  expect  so  much  from  Liberal 
Ministries,  and  because  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  the  Bill  in 
hand,  took  the  shine  out  of  his  own  measure  by  passing  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  as  well.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act  of  1883,  to  give  it 
its  full  title,  is  not  of  as  great,  and  perhaps  more  lasting,  im¬ 
portance  than  many  a  more  pretentious  measure.  It  may  not 
save  so  much  money  as  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  but  it  is  likely  to 
help  the  making  of  a  good  deal  more.  It  does  not,  like  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  give  security  for  the  past,  but  it 
opens  up  the  vistas  of  hope  for  the  future  to  many  to  whom 
they  were  before  closed  by  a  gate  only  unlocking  to  a  golden  key. 

The  main  end  and  object  of  the  Patents  Act  is  to  enable  a 
man  to  obtain  the  product  of  his  own  brains.  Just  as  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  aims  at  securing  to  the  farmer  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  the  product  of  the  expenditure  of  his 
own  capital  and  farming  skill,  so  this  Act  aims  at  securing  to 
the  mechanic  or  artisan  the  work  of  his  own  brains,  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  own  energy  and  inventive  genius.  As  the  land¬ 
lord  has  hitherto  been  directly  empowered  by  law  to 
“  annex  ’’  the  farmer’s  profits,  so  the  capitalist  has  hitherto 
been  too  often  enabled  to  swallow  up  the  working  inventor’s 
profits.  The  great  requisites  for  the  reform  of  Patent  law,  as  of 
most  other  branches  of  law,  have  been  cheapness  and  easiness. 
These  requisites  have  already  been  attained  by  our  American 
cousins,  and  to  that,  in  part,  may  be  attributed  the  immense 
number  of  inventions  which  we  owe  to  them,  from  sewing- 
machines  to  egg-whisks.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  inventors 
in  this  country  were  many.  The  steps  they  have  had  to  take 
to  protect  their  inventions  from  theft  were  very  numerous  ; 
they  were  very  hard  to  find,  very  difficult  to  guard,  and  very 
expensive.  Before  the  present  Act,  there  were  no  less  than 
nine  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  patents,  and  six  to  copy¬ 
right  of  designs.  To  obtain  a  patent,  the  would-be  patentee 
had  to  apply  at  the  Patent  Office  at  least  seven  times,  to 
use  four  different  documents,  and  to  make  four  separate 
payments.  These  four  payments  amounted  in  all  to  £75  for 
three  years’  protection,  and  £175  for  the  full  term  of  fourteen 
years.  It  was  necessary  to  pay  down  £25  before  getting  even 
provisional  protection.  The  result  was  that  not  only  did  the 
inventor,  if  a  working-man,  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his 
fees,  but  he  also  had  to  resort  to  the  expensive  professional 
guidance  of  solicitors  or  patent  agents  to  enable  him  to  pay 
his  fees  in  the  right  way,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  other 
mysterious  requirements  of  the  Patent  Office,  which,  after  all, 
did  nothing  for  him. 
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Now  all  these  complicated  enactments  are  thrown  into  one 
single  Act,  which  forms  a  complete  code  of  the  subject.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  inventor  to  go  personally  or  send  an  agent 
to  the  Patent  Office  at  all.  He  can  send  his  application  by  post, 
on  a  form  which  he  can  get  at  any  place  where  bill  stamps  are 
sold;  and  he  has  only  to  pay  £1  in  the  first  instance,  and 
£3  within  nine  months  afterwards,  to  secure  protection  for 
four  years.  He  can,  if  he  likes,  do  the  whole  thing  in  one 
job,  by  sending  a  complete  specification  of  his  invention  in  the 
first  instance,  and  paying  £4  down.  Moreover,  the  inventor  is 
not  to  be  left  helpless,  and  to  be  driven  into  employing  a 
patent  agent.  When  an  application  is  made  for  a  patent,  the 
application  is  sent  to  an  Examiner,  paid  by  the  Government, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  invention  has  been  fairly  de¬ 
scribed,  that  the  specification  and  drawings  have  been  properly 
prepared,  and  that  the  title  of  it  shows  what  the  subject- 
matter  is.  The  Examiners  are  not,  however,  given  power,  as 
in  America,  to  reject  an  invention  for  want  of  novelty. 
It  was  thought  that  to  enable  them  to  do  this  would  be  to 
throw  on  the  State  work  which  the  individual  ought  to  do 
for  himself.  The  budget  of  the  Patent  Office  would  be  vastly 
increased  either  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public,  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  body  of  Inventors.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  bondf.de  inventor,  as  to  the  novelty  of  whose  patent  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  would  be  mulcted  to  save  the  unoriginal 
inventor  the  costs  and  trouble  of  finding  out  whether  the  work 
which  he  put  forward  was  his  own,  or  was  of  any  value  or  not. 
That  mode  would  be  handicapping  the  clever  and  careful  for 
the  sake  of  the  stupid  and  lazy.  But  if  the  public  in  general 
were  made  to  pay,  they  might  very  naturally  object  to  have  an 
additional  tax  imposed  on  them  not  merely  in  the  immediate 
interest  of  a  few,  but  that  the  few  might  have  the  power  of 
imposing  still  further  taxation,  in  the  shape  of  the  price  of 
patented  articles  or  licences  for  their  manufacture.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  eminently  desirable  to  avoid  patent  litigation  ;  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  pay  too  high  a  price  even  for  peace,  especi¬ 
ally  when  it  is  not  possible  litigators,  but  other  people,  who 
have  to  pay  the  price.  But  the  Patent  Office,  though  it  will 
not  undertake  to  decide  on  the  novelty  of  inventions,  will  not 
leave  the  inventor  wholly  in  the  lurch.  It  proposes  to  give 
him  every  assistance  towards  enabling  him  to  find  out  for  him¬ 
self  whether  he  is  an  inventor  or  not.  The  Patent  Museum  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  so 
that  it  may  be  made  more  generally  useful  and  accessible. 
A  public  Register  of  Patents  is  to  be  kept.  The  Comp¬ 
troller  of  Patents — a  new  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
is  to  publish  an  illustrated  Patent  Journal,  with  accounts 
and  drawings  of  patented  inventions,  reports  of  patent  cases, 
and  everything  else  likely  to  be  useful  to  inventors.  He 
is  also  to  keep  on  hand  copies  of  the  specifications  of  all 
patents  for  the  time  being  in  force,  to  publish  abridgements  of 
the  most  important  ones,  and  indexes,  catalogues,  and  all  other 
aids  to  research  which  may  help  the  inventor  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  others  have  done  before  him.  But  the  Patent  Office 
does  not,  and  cannot,  undertake  to  prevent  all  litigation. 
Litigation  which  turns  on  purely  formal  matters  will  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevented  by  the  preliminary  examination.  Pit- 
falls  which  now  beset  the  feet  of  the  unwary  in  proceedings 
in  “  Scire  facias,”  of  which  a  legal  journal  has  stated  that  u  it 
is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  who  can 
state  with  certainty  what  steps  must  be  taken,  and  in  what 
order,  to  repeal  a  patent  in  this  way,”  are  to  be  stopped  up  by 
the  abolition  of  these  proceedings.  But  the  substantial  ques¬ 
tion  of  novelty,  or  of  the  title  to  an  invention,  will  still  re¬ 
main,  and  must  be  fought  out  at  law,  either  in  an  action 
to  restrain  an  infringement  of  a  patent,  or  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  revocation.  But  in  either  case,  the  issue  will  be 
decided  with  the  ordinary  weapons,  in  the  ordinary  Courts. 
The  confidence  of  inventors  in  those  Courts  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  right  given  to  either  side  to  insist  on  a 
specialist  being  called  in  as  Assessor  to  the  Court,  and 
stringent  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the  particulars  to  be  given 
in  any  such  action  as  to  the  real  points  in  dispute.  In  fact, 
every  effort  is  made  so  far  to  ensure  cheapness  and  speediness 
in  dealing  with  patentees  in  the  Courts. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  Act  which,  though 
minor  ones,  are  very  decided  blemishes  in  it.  The  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  who  have  by  an  historical  accident,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  payment  of  fees,  become  connected  with  the 
grant  of  patents  are  still  to  be  so  connected.  They  are  not 
jointly,  but  singly,  to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  Patents,  in  such  matters  as  whether  an  application 
for,  or  specification  of  a  patent  is  to  be  awarded,  whether  a 
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patent  is  to  be  granted  when  it  is  opposed  on  the  important 

ground  of  want  of  novelty,  or  whether  a  patentee  is  to  be 
allowed  to  correct  or  explain  his  specification  after  the  patent 
is  granted.  There  are  many  objections  to  this  jurisdiction. 
It  is  an  appeal  from  one  single  officer  to  another ;  it  is  an 
appeal  from  a  quasi- judicial  officer  to  an  advocate  ;  and  it  will 
in  nearly  every  case  be  an  appeal  from  one  who  knows  more 
to  one  who  knows  less  about  the  particular  matter  in  hand. 
However  fitting  it  may  be  that  the  Attorney-General’s  head 
should  repose  on  the  pillow  of  a  Chief- Justiceship  when  he 
retires  from  office,  while  he  remains  in  office  he  is  essentially 
and  par  eminence  an  advocate,  and  not  a  Judge.  He  is,  more¬ 
over,  not  necessarily  particularly  well  acquainted  with  patent 
law,  and  very  unlikely  to  be  well  acquainted  with  science,  and 
he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  master 
the  subject,  even  if  he  could.  As  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  may  be  petitioners  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for 
the  revocation  of  a  patent,  they  may  possibly  be  judges  and 
advocates  in  the  same  cause.  Altogether,  they  have  been 
placed  in  a  false  position,  to  which  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  system  has  been  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  preserv¬ 
ing  a  merely  historical  tradition.  A  similar  anomaly  has 
been  preserved,  for  the  same  reason,  in  retaining  for  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  the  jurisdiction 
in  cases  in  which  a  prolongation  of  the  patent  beyond  four¬ 
teen  years  is  asked  for.  The  Privy  Council  is  a  very  august, 
but  it  is  a  very  slow-moving  and  expensive  body,  and,  like  the 
Law  Officers,  is  wholly  without  any  special  knowledge  or  apti¬ 
tude  for  dealing  with  patents.  As  the  Board  of  Trade  is  very 
properly  set  up  as  the  Patents  authority,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  what  is  really  an  administrative  question  or  one  of 
policy  should  not  also  be  placed  in  its  hands. 

Another  point  which  is  open  to  criticism  is  the  retention  of 
the  large  amount  of  fees  payable  in  respect  of  patents  after 
the  first  years.  Under  the  old  system,  besides  £25  at  the  first, 
<£50  had  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  £100  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh.  The  new  originating  fee  is,  as  we 
have  said,  only  £4  at  first,  but  ,£50  is  still  to  be  required 
afterwards,  though  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  instead  of  the 
third  year,  and  the  further  fee  of  £100  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth,  so  that  the  total  amount  still  stands  at  £154  for  a 
fourteen  years’  patent.  This  i3  still  too  high.  The  ideal 
thing  would  be  to  bring  patents  within  the  reach  of  a  man  in 
receipt  of  weekly  wages,  without  imposing  on  him  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  strain.  The  initial  fee  should  be  reduced  to  half-a- 
crown  on  application,  and  17s.  fid.  to  complete  the  pound  on 
completion  of  the  specification.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  <£5  more  might  be  demanded,  and  protection  secured  for 
seven  years.  That  would  give  ample  time  for  any  one  to 
ascertain  whether  his  patent  was  of  value,  and  to  have  got 
his  share  of  that  value,  and  a  fee  remunerative  to  the  Office  of 
<£50,  or  even  <£100,  might  then  be  exacted.  Happily,  however, 
the  scale  of  fees  is  not  fixed  once  and  for  all  by  the  Act,  but 
power  is  reserved  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  reduce  them,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Treasury.  Experience  will  prove  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  room  for  reduction  in  the  direction  indicated. 
At  any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  stimulus  to 
invention  will  be  given  even  by  the  present  scale,  and  that  the 
field  of  inventors  will  be  largely  increased.  We  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  hope  all  at  once  to  rival  the  inventive  productiveness  of 
the  United  States.  As  the  American  manufacturer  put  it  to 
his  English  brother,  “  If  a  boot-boy  were  to  come  to  me,  saying 
he  had  got  an  invention,  I  should  go  into  it,  and  try  to  help 
him  to  work  it  up  ;  whereas,  if  yours  ever  summoned  up  cour¬ 
age  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  you  would  probably  tell  him  not 
to  be  a  conceited  young  jackanapes,  and  to  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.”  We  in  England  have  not  got  the  same  feeling,  if  not  of 
equality,  yet  of  the  possibility  of  equality,  which  the  people  have 
in  the  States,  nor  does  every  one  live  in  that  atmosphere  of  pro¬ 
gress  which  is  native  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
the  Watts,  and  the  Arkwrights,  and  the  Stephensons  were 
born  in  the  old  country,  and  we  may  fairly  hope  to  see  their 
number  largely  increased  under  the  stimulus  of  this  Act. 


OUR  BOYS. 

HE  most  marked  feature  of  our  day,  the  pleasanter  lives 
of  the  young,  has  certainly  been  attended  with  one  dis¬ 
advantage.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  careers  for  the 
Boys,  as  they  grow  up.  It  is  not  more  difficult,  strange  to  say, 
to  find  them  for  the  girls.  Not  only  is  their  great  profession, 
Marriage,  as  attractive  as  ever,  and  rather  more  full  of  prizes, 
not  only  are  new  careers  constantly  thrown  open  to  young 
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women,  but,  whether  from  a  change  in  education,  or  in  discipline, 
or  in  their  aspirations,  they  are  becoming  much  more  energetic 
and  efficient.  The  good  “  girl  of  the  period  ”  of  the  middle- 
class  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  silly,  and  become,  as  her  elders 
think,  only  too  well  educated,  but  she  has  acquired  courage  and 
industry,  knows  her  trade,  be  it  designing,  or  lecturing,  or 
teaching,  or  shopkeeping,  or  hotel  management,  quite 
thoroughly,  and  goes  out  into  life,  whether  to  earn  her  living 
or  to  occupy  herself,  with  a  sangfroid  and  independence  which 
her  grandmother  would  have  half  admired  and  half  condemned 
as  “forward.”  She  has  acquired,  too — Heaven  knows  how,  for 
education  does  not  give  it  to  the  boys — the  habit  of  patience,  and 
will  work  on  steadily  year  after  year  at  her  apprenticeship  with 
a  perseverance  which  would  be  beyond  praise,  but  that  she  does 
not  see  that  it  deserves  any,  and  rather  chuckles  over  it  than 
moans.  Whether  the  new  education  of  girls  will  produce  the 
best  results  on  their  health,  or  their  morals,  or  their  capacity  to 
manage  families  of  their  own,  may  still  be  questioned,  though 
we  do  not  question  it,  but  their  superior  efficiency,  competence 
for  the  business  of  life,  is  past  discussion.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  the  boys  in  the  same  class.  They  are  distinctly 
less  eager  to  get  out  into  the  world  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago, — are,  in  fact,  hardly  eager  at  all.  They  do  not  fret  to  be 
their  own  masters,  as  why  should  they  ?  Home  is  pleasanter, 
parents  are  gentler,  their  own  tastes  are  more  consulted,  and 
they  are,  as  we  believe — though  this  will  be  disputed — much 
more  timid  of  facing  unsupported  the  realities  of  life.  They 
have  seen  more,  talked  more,  heard  more  than  their  forefathers  ; 
and,  as  one  result,  show  none  of  those  strong  “  biases  ” 
which  mothers  still  expect  from  tradition  in  their  sons,  and 
which  sprang  quite  as  much  from  concentration  or  poverty  of 
ideas  as  from  any  other  source.  They  do  not,  we  think,  shrink 
more  from  hardship,  or  from  work ;  but  they  have  grown  at 
once  more  self-distrustful  and  more  far-sighted,  and  therefore 
less  disposed  to  act  without  hesitation  or  inquiry.  They  doubt 
about  every  career  open  to  them,  criticise  all  proposals,  and 
stand  idle  for  months,  sometimes  years,  not  so  much 
from  want  of  industry  as  want  of  decision.  This  in¬ 
decision  is,  of  course,  greatly  increased  by  the  new  re¬ 
luctance  of  parents  to  give  simple  orders.  Sixty  years  ago, 
the  educated  father  with  no  fortune  found  an  “opening”  for 
his'  son,  or  had  one  offered  him,  told  him  to  take  it,  fitted  him 
out  for  his  work,  and  considered  the  matter  ended.  The  lad, 
unless  moved  by  an  irresistible  disgust,  which  was  rare,  and  was, 
when  it  occurred,  attended  to,  accepted  the  “  opening  ”  as  a 
matter  of  course,  part  of  the  order  of  Nature,  like  the  down  on 
his  lip,  toiled  in  what  was  virtually  an  apprenticeship  for 
five  years,  and  then  started  for  himself,  and  either  succeeded 
or  failed.  The  failures,  we  believe,  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
more  so  in  proportion  than  they  are  now.  Every  family  had 
its  records  of  members  who  had  “  gone  to  the  bad,”  or  “  dis¬ 
appeared,”  or  died  drunk,  or  got  rid  of  themselves  in  some 
way ;  but  the  records  were  very  carefully  concealed,  and  the 
failures  very  rapidly  forgotten.  Parents  were  very  stern,  new 
chances  were  very  rarely  given,  and  the  “  throwing-off  ”  of  a 
son  in  a  distinct  and  definite  way  for  habitual  bad-conduct  was 
an  ordinary  occurrence,  so  ordinary  as  to  be,  in  the  light 
literature  of  the  time,  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  The 
majority  of  lads,  being  forced  at  once  to  work  and  to  self- 
dependence,  succeeded  more  or  less,  sometimes  descending  the 
ladder  a  good  many  steps  in  order  to  succeed,  and  re¬ 
newed  acquaintance  with  their  parents  twenty  years  afterwards 
as  independent  men.  Now-a-days,  parents  are  too  anxious 
and  too  reflective  for  this  rough-and-ready  treatment,  and  con¬ 
sider  all  chances  so  carefully,  not  to  say  so  timidly,  that  they 
end  by  fancying  the  world  overstocked,  nurse  their  own  fears  as 
grievances,  and  jump  eagerly  at  such  a  chance  of  complaining 
aloud  as  the  Telegraph  has  just  given  them. 

For  ten  days  past,  that  journal,  which  likes  to  start  a  “topic’’ 
during  the  non-political  season,  has  devoted  two  columns  a  day 
to  a  mass  of  letters,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  quite  genuine  — 
though  we  suspect  the  first,  which  is  too  well  written,  and 
contains  too  distinct  an  invitation  to  correspondents — upon  this 
subject.  They  are  of  all  kinds,  especially  foolish  kinds — one 
man  thinks  the  Government  ought  to  legislate  more,  and  half-a- 
dozen  others  suggest  enlistment  in  a  regiment  of  gentlemen, 
raised,  we  suppose,  under  the  short-service  rules — but  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  penetrated  by  three  ideas,  all 
trcrrc  and  all  more  or  less  exaggerated.  One  is  that  the 
market  for  boys  is  overstocked.  Another  is  that  modern  educa¬ 


tion  is  utterly  useless,  if  not  a  positive  drawback,  in  the  way  of 
getting  a  living.  And  the  third  is  that  the  best  available 
refuge  is  the  Colonies,  and  that  anybody  can  get  on  there.  As 
to  overstocking,  there  is  no  doubt,  with  the  improvement  in 
education,  an  overstocking  of  what  are  called  the  educated 
professions,  and  of  the  clerkships  which  could  once  be 
obtained  by  anybody  competent  to  fill  them.  The  higher 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  is  over-full,  though  the  lower  is 
not;  the  Church  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold  ;  there  are  too  many 
engineers  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  England  ;  and  the  country 
doctors  complain  of  competition.  As  to  clerkships,  they  are 
filled  either  by  Germans,  who  will  work  all  day  for  six  pounds 
a  month ;  or  by  boys  from  below,  to  whom  places  in  an  office 
seem  a  rise  in  life,  who  can  do  all  that  is  required,  and  who  are 
consequently  not  only  competent,  but  willing,  which  the  “  gentle¬ 
men  ”  are  not.  But  of  modes  of  making  a  living  there  must  be 
as  good  a  proportion  as  there  ever  was.  The  national  wealth 
increases  even  faster  than  the  national  numbers,  and  with  the 
national  wealth  the  occupations  of  the  nation.  There  are  twenty 
things  to  be  done  where  there  were  ten,  if  only  the  fathers  worry¬ 
ing  about  their  sons  knew  what  they  were.  They  do  not  know, 
as  a  rule,  and  are  fretting,  not  because  ways  of  acquiring  lively 
hood  are  fewer,  but  because  three  or  four  ways  have  attracted 
too  many  competitors.  The  number  of  positions  on  the  Railway 
system,  for  example,  which  educated  men  could  hold  without 
repulsion  must  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the  positions  open 
fifty  years  ago  to  the  Bar.  The  idea  of  overstocking  is,  we 
suspect,  much  more  a  product  of  anxious  ignorance  than  of  the 
actual  condition  of  things.  As  to  education  being  a  drawback, 
that  has  been  said  for  a  hundred  years,  and  is  no  more  true  than 
it  was  at  first.  No  education  will  qualify  the  incompetent, 
and  the  competent  are  disciplined  by  the  old  method  as  well  as 
by  any  other.  The  contempt  for  scholarship  expressed 
by  so  many  writers  in  the  Telegraph,  is  only  a  result  of  dis¬ 
appointment  at  finding  that  scholarship  will  no  more  supersede 
apprenticeship  than  ignorance  would  in  the  old  days.  Of  course, 
if,  as  many  of  the  correspondents  suggest,  the  educated  lads  are 
to  take  to  handicrafts,  the  time  spent  on  Greek  is  wasted  time  > 
but  in  spite  of  the  surface  popularity  of  their  view,  we 
doubt  if  it  will  be  accepted.  An  artisan’s  life,  they  may 
rely  on  it,  is  not  the  happiest;  nor  is  it,  as  some  of 
them  say,  leisurely  and  well  paid.  To  succeed  as  an 
artisan  means  to  work  hard  for  ten  hours  a  day  for 
six  days  a  week,  and  live  for  years  on  from  £60  to  £75  a  years 
in  constant  competition  with  men  who  keep  down  wages  by 
desiring  little  civilisation.  It  is  a  fact  which  educated  fathers 
may  ponder  with  advantage,  that  the  most  successful  of  all 
European  strivers,  and  the  men  who,  in  a  coarse  way,  make 
most  of  a  study  of  life,  the  Jews,  though  they  do  not  avoid 
shopkeeping,  do  avoid  handicrafts,  with  a  decision  which  affects 
their  whole  position  in  the  world. 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  craze  about  the  Colonies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  man  who  knows  any  trade  or  profession  well,  and  can 
bear  rough  life,  may  find  in  the  Colonies  openings  denied  to  him 
here  ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  in  these  letters,  that  any  lad  with 
a  five-pound  note  who  reaches  a  colony  can  get  on,  is  an 
illusion.  He  will  be  forced  to  work  or  starve,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  “  put  his  dignity  in  his  pocket,”  and  he  will  be¬ 
come  shifty,  and  will  therefore  enjoy  those  extra  advantages ; 
but  if  he  would  consent  to  enjoy  them  in  England,  he  might  get 
on  as  well.  The  single  real  advantage  of  emigration  to  the  lad 
without  a  trade  is  that  he  is  cut  loose  from  home,  as  his  grand¬ 
father  was  by  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  and  forced,  by  an 
irresistible  whip,  to  do  what  he  can  without  picking  and  choosing. 
If  the  same  whip  could  be  applied  in  England,  he  would  probably 
cret  on  as  well.  So  far  from  all  lads  succeeding  in  the  Colonies, 
a  great  number  sink  utterly  in  life,  and  become  either  over¬ 
worked  drudges,  inmates  of  the  almshouses,  or  whiskey-drinkers, 
doomed  to  die  early  and  be  forgotten.  The  father  who  signs 
“An  M.A.  of  Oxford,”  and  who  writes  exultantly  of  his  success 
in  getting  his  sons  “  done,”  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate. 
The  usual  result  of  his  rough  experiment  would  have  been  that 
one  son  would  have  drunk  himself  to  death,  one  would  have 
returned  ruined,  and  one  would  have  earned  good  mechanics’ 
wages  ;  and  even  as  it  is,  success  has  only  been  achieved  by  the 
lads  losing  most  of  the  advantages  of  their  education.  He 
writes: — 

“  I  have  five  sons.  The  eldest,  at  seventeen,  disliking  the  desk,  and 
preferring  the  sea,  I  apprenticed  to  the  sea.  He  learnt  his  profession 
thoroughly  ;  not  caring,  however,  to  follow  it,  and  knowing  how  a 
ship  should  be  stowed,  he  has  settled  down  in  Sydney,  and  is  a 
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to  the  Inquisition.  And  these  are  not  a  hundredth  part 

+v,o  f'rnpltlps  whieh  were  either  ordered,  or  sanctioned, 


‘stevedore.’  He  is  settled!  The  second  I  got  on  a  sheep-walk  in 
New  Zealand,— a  delicate  lad,  but  plucky.  Learned  wool  matters, 
&c. ;  worked  like  a  man,  beginning  at  15s.  the  week  and  all  found, 
and  is  earning  his  livelihood.  How  did  I  do  this  P  Got  letters  of 
introduction  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  out  there,  paid  his  passage, 
and  gave  him  £15.  He  is  settled  !  Third  son  went  to  sea,  and  I 
served  him  the  same  as  the  second.  He  is  in  Queensland,  breaking- 
in  horses  and  all  sorts  of  things.  He  is  settled  !  Shove  your  name,  &c., 
in  your  pocket,  and  ‘  push.’  That’s  the  secret  of  success.  Fourth  son, 
educated  at  college  ;  did  not  like  the  profession  intended  for  him.  Off 
he  went  last  June  to  New  York;  paid  passage,  letters  of  introduction, 
a  £5  note.  Is  now  in  a  store  at  $5  a  week,  and  more  presently.  He  is 
done.  The  fifth  is  a  junior  clerk  at  10s.  a  week.  I  see  signs  of  emi¬ 
gration  in  his  face.  Off  he  goes  presently.  Every  decent  man, 
among  his  friends  or  acquaintances,  can  get  letters  of  introduction 
abroad  for  his  lads,  if  he  likes.  ‘  Somebody  here  in  England  knows 
somebody  abroad,’  and  a  letter  is  very  simple  to  be  hack  If  it  only 
brings  an  invite  to  dinner — well,  the  boy  is  willing  and  pleasing,  is 
interviewed,  and  something  ‘  turns  up.’  I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  and 
no  money  to  spare,  so  I  write  and  ask  for  letters,  &c.,  and  away  go 
the  lads. — Your  sincere  servant,  An  M.A.  or  Oxford.” 

All  those  lads  gain  by  going  to  the  Colonies  is  release  from 
the  social  prejudices  which  prevented  their  working  in  England 
at  the  only  openings  they  could  find.  Had  they  so  worked  at 
home,  they  would  have  done  as  well  as  abroad,  though  no  doubt 
they  would  have  felt  here  more  injurious  effects  from  the  loss 
of  caste. 

We  wonder  whether  the  kind  of  despair  expressed  in  these 
letters  to  the  Telegraph  is  as  strongly  felt  in  the  smaller  cities, 
especially  the  northern  cities,  as  it  is  in  London.  We  suspect 
it  is  not,  and  that  the  immigration  from  the  whole  world 
into  London,  and  a  certain  segregation  of  classes  which  has 
arisen  from  its  vastness,  produce  here  a  special  sense  of  over¬ 
crowding,  which,  again,  is  better  justified  than  in  any  other 
place.  Educated  lads  in  London,  too,  feel  the  pushing  excep¬ 
tionally,  and  though  bright  and  helpful,  grow  more  self-distrust¬ 
ful  and  afraid  of  life  than  other  lads.  They  want  more,  too, 
and  altogether  have  much  more  difficulty  in  making  a  start. 
That,  however,  is  a  peculiarity  rather  of  a  place  than  of  all 
England,  and  exaggerates  far  too  greatly  the  general  opinion 
as  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  providing  for  “our  Boys.” 
The  difficulty  is  there,  but  it  is  at  least  as  much  in  the  fathers’ 
minds  as  in  the  facts. 


FRANCE,  ITAEY,  AND  SAVOY. 

0  Sovereign  ever  succeeded  to  a  grander  tradition  than 
Victor  Emanuel ;  the  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  is 
the  history  of  grand  military  achievements  and  noble  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  every  mountain-side  and  glen  of  this  picturesque  prin¬ 
cipality  has  been  associated  with  the  gallant  deeds  and  glories 
of  their  race ;  and  all  this,  for  the  sake  of  vaulting  ambition,  was 
to  be  forgotten, — all  the  population,  whose  love  and  admiration 
of  the  princely  House  had  grown  with  their  growth,  was  to  be 
transferred  to  a  foreign  Power.” 

Thus  writes  Lord  Lamington,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  as  the  views  he  expresses  touching  the 
relations  of  Savoy  to  its  present  and  ancient  rulers  are  shared 
by  many  others,  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  bring  them 
to  the  test  of  history,  and  show  how  little  foundation  they 
have  in  fact.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy,  it  is  true,  were  always  a 
strong  race;  they  have  played  a  noble  part  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  produced  many  successful  warriors  and 
astute  politicians,  and  their  history  has  been  illustrated 
by  gallant  deeds  and  great  military  achievements.  It 
has  also  been  illustrated  by  disaster  and  disgrace,  bigotry 
and  oppression.  Out  of  Russia,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  royal  House  to  which,  up  to  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
liberty  and  civilisation  owed  less  than  to  the  descendants 
of  Humbert  the  White-Handed.  Until  Charles  Albert  began 
the  era  of  reform,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  ascendency  of  Austria,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  the  Kings 
of  Sardinia  were  relentless  persecutors  of  Protestantism,  enemies 
of  progress  and  misrulers  of  their  people.  It  was  a  Duke 
of  Savoy  who,  on  April  29th,  1539,  ordered  John  Lambert,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  for  selling  heretical 
tracts.  It  was  a  Duke  of  Savoy  (Emanuel  Philibert)  who,  in 
1555,  caused  to  be  burnt  alive,  at  Cliambery,  Jean  Vernon, 
Antoine  Laborie,  Jean  Trigallet,  Bertrand  Bataille,  and  Jean 
Girod,  for  having  in  their  possession  “  wicked  little  Bibles  in 
French,’  and  a  letter  from  Calvin,  which  Vernon  had  hidden  in 
his  stockings.  Two  years  later,  the  priest  Sanguyprivert, 
convicted  of  scandal  and  heresy,  was  condemned  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  over  a  fire  for  two  hours,  care  being  taken  that 
he  was  not  burnt  to  death,  and  to  be  delivered  thereafter 


by  a  Prince  for  whom  Lord  Lamington  expresses  unbounded 
admiration.  His  hideous  persecutions  were  the  occasion 
of  Milton’s  magnificent  sonnet,  “  On  the  Late  Massacre  in 
Piedmont,”  and  provoked  Cromwell’s  famous  threat  that  “unless 
favour  were  shown  to  the  poor  people  of  God,  the  English  guns 
should  be  heard  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.”  Even  so  recently 
as  forty  years  ago,  the  laws  of  Savoy  and  Sardinia,  if  less 
atrociously  cruel,  were  no  less  intolerant  than  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  1840,  M.  Pache,  a  Swiss  pastor 
from  Morges,  in  Canton  Vaud,  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  gave  a  Protestant  tract  to  his  Savoyard  nurse, 
and  for  this  offence  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  a  heavy  fine !  An  appeal  to  the  King  (Charles 
Albert),  to  whom  M.  Pache  was  personally  known,  produced  the 
cold  response  that  the  law  must  take  its  course.  But  M. 
Pache’s  treatment  was  merciful  compared  with  that  of  an 
unfortunate  peasant  who,  about  the  same  time,  was  condemned 
to  two  years  at  the  galleys  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Up  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  restoration,  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  ruled  despotically. 
But  forms  of  governments  are  of  secondary  importance ;  the 
true  measure  of  their  quality  is  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 
Judged  by  this  test,  few  rules  have  been  worse  than  that  of  the 
Kings  of  Sardinia  in  their  Cisalpine  States.  They  wasted  the 
substance  of  their  people  in  foreign  wars,  and  whether  their 
masters  gained  victories  or  sustained  defeats,  the  lot  of  the  com¬ 
monalty  was  equally  unfortunate.  When  the  King  won,  they 
had  to  support  his  armies ;  when  he  lost,  they  had  to  keep  his 
enemies  ;  and  the  tax-gatherer  was  always  with  them.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  peasants  of  Savoy  were  almost  in 
as  evil  plight  as  the  peasants  of  France.  They  were 
crushed  with  tithes,  corvees,  gabelles,  and  feudal  burdens  of 
every  sort.  Personal  servitude  was  only  abolished  in  1751. 
Even  after  the  reforms  introduced  by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  wretched  almost  beyond  belief. 
“In  1781,”  says  Victor  de  St.  Genis,  in  his  “History  of 
Savoy,”  “  the  year  in  which  the  King  abolished  custom-houses 
on  bridges  and  highways,  and  imposed  on  meat  a  tax  of  two 
deniers  a  pound  for  their  maintenance,  he  introduced  into 
Savoy  that  Italian  pest,  the  lottery,  and  so,  by  offering  induce¬ 
ments  to  dissipation,  counteracted  the  favours  he  had  granted 
to  industry.  Most  of  the  King’s  other  reforms,  being  based  on 
monopoly,  despotism,  and  privilege,  made  ten  people  discon¬ 
tented  for  every  person  they  satisfied.”  In  addition  to  their 
legal  burdens,  the  peasants  had  to  suppoi-t  the  exactions  of 
swarms  of  vagabonds  and  brigands.  The  evil  grew  to  such  a 
pitch  that,  in  January,  1781,  the  Governor  of  Savoy  organised  a 
general  battue  in  the  whole  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Duchy, 
“  for  the  pursuit  and  extirpation  of  the  malefactors  who  infest 
the  country  and  trouble  the  public  peace.”  All  the  valid  men 
in  every  parish  were  armed,  placed  under  the  command  of  old 
soldiers,  and  told  to  seize  every  vagabond,  beggar,  and  pedlar  they 
could  find,  as  well  as  every  other  person  “  whose  appearance  they 
might  deem  suspicious.”  Five  years  later  the  operation  had  to 
be  repeated,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  general  battues 
are  not  the  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  public  order. 
The  sanitary,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the  country  at 
this  time  may  be  judged  from  the  facts  that,  in  1790,  the 
Duchy,  with  a  population  of  hardly  400,000,  had  8,800  cretins, 
3,000  nobles  possessing  feudal  rights,  and  1,300  monks  and 
priests,  who  were  supported  by  tithes  and  taxes,  and  exercised, 
in  religious  matters,  almost  despotic  power.  No  wonder  that 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  French  Revolution  were  received  in 
Savoy  with  a  thrill  of  joy.  The  news  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  to  the  despotic  measures  of  Brienne  spread 
from  valley  to  valley  like  a  train  of  gunpowder.  Bonfires 
were  lit,  joy  bells  rung,  and  the  peasantry  were  only  restrained 
by  fear  of  the  consequences  from  breaking  into  open  revolt.  In 
June,  1791,  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  people  and 
a  number  of  Emigrant  French  nobles  in  the  streets  of 
Chambery ;  and  at  Thonon,  Dr.  Desaix  (father  of  General 
Desaix),  and  several  others,  forced  the  prison  and  freed 
all  the  political  prisoners  whom  it  contained,  a  proceed¬ 
ing  for  which  they  were  afterwards  hanged  in  effigy.  In 
September  of  the  following  year,  when  a  slender  force  of  French 
troops  entered  the  Duchy,  the  Piedmontese  retired  before^  hem, 
almost  without  firing  a  shot,  while  the  invaders  were  every- 
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where  received  with  transports  of  enthusiasm.  “  We  are  not  a 
conquered  people,”  said  the  Syndic  of  Chambery  to  General 
Montesquiou,  “  hut  a  people  delivered  and  when  the  Assembly 
of  the  Allobroges,  formed  of  the  Deputies  of  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  communes  of  the  principality,  met  at  the  capitals 
they  demanded,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  annexation  to 
France,  a  request  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was 
promptly  granted. 

The  yoke  of  Napoleon  was  not  light ;  the  abolition  of  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  the  institution  of  a  rational 
civil  code  had  to  be  bought  by  a  blood-tax  which  may  well  have 
made  the  Savoyards  regret  at  times  the  rule  of  their  ancient 
Princes.  But  any  lingering  sense  of  loyalty  was  speedily  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  proceedings  of  the  restored  A^ictor  Emanuel  I., 
who  had  learnt  less  even  than  his  friends  the  Bourbons.  He  sup¬ 
pressed  the  Code  Napoleon  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  re-established 
entails  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  restored  all  the  institutions 
of  the  ancien  regime,  and  filled  every  office  of  importance  with 
Piedmontese  employes.  Some  of  the  punishments  sanctioned 
by  the  King  were  of  barbaric  severity.  In  June,  1824,  a 
parricide  of  the  name  of  Dnmontet  had  his  hand  amputated, 
was  then  led  through  the  streets  of  Verney,  the  stump  still 
bleeding,  after  which  he  was  hanged  and  his  body  burnt.  The 
fiscal  regulations  were  even  more  absurd  than  the  criminal 
penalties.  The  King’s  simple  order  was  sufficient  to  cancel  any 
debt  or  abrogate  any  contract,  and  orders  to  this  effect  were  not 
difficult  to  obtain.  A  labourer  who  worked  for  a  Genevan 
employer  even  for  a  single  day  was  punished  by  imprisonment. 
The  export  and  import  of  farm  produce  was  subject  to  a  variety 
of  vexatious  regulations.  In  1816,  when  Savoy  was  suffering 
from  a  terrible  dearth,  the  King  laid  an  embargo  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  corn  from  Piedmont  into  the  principality,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Chablais  were  saved  from  absolute  starva¬ 
tion  only  by  the  efforts  and  benevolence  of  the  citizens 
of  Geneva.  The  Savoyards  were  made  to  feel  at  every 
turn  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  their  Italian  fellow-subjects.  The  only  subjects  allowed 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  were  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Italian  language- 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  for  Savoy  had  con¬ 
quered  Piedmont,  not  Piedmont  Savoy.  It  was  as  if  one  of  our 
Norman  Kings  had  tried  to  make  his  Norman  subjects  learn  the 
English  tongue.  In  the  next  reign,  most  of  these  abuses  were 
swept  away,  and  Charles  Albert,  under  the  influence  of  Cavour, 
granted  his  people  a  liberal  constitution.  Nevertheless,  the 
King,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  Revolution, 
forfeited  for  his  successor,  if  not  for  himself,  the  Dukedom  of 
Savoy.  The  Savoyards  were  Italians  neither  by  race,  language, 
nor  sympathy ;  they  detested  the  Piedmontese,  and  disliked 
being  governed  from  Turin.  Italian  unity  was  nothing  to  them, 
and  they  strenuously  objected  to  sacrificing  blood  and  treasure  in 
order  that  Italy  might  be  free,  and  their  Prince  reign  at  Rome. 
The  principle  of  nationalities,  evoked  in  justification  of  the  war 
against  Austria,  began  to  be  openly  pleaded  in  support  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  In  1859,  a  numerously-signed 
petition,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  ran  as  follows,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  King  Victor  Emanuel : — “  Sire,  the  great  events  which 
have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  your  Majesty’s  reign  are  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  new  destinies  in  store  for  the  Italian  people.  The 
acts  of  your  Government,  the  terms  of  peace  which  have  just 
been  signed,  proclaim  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  nationality, 
limited  by  the  Alps  and  defined  by  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  races  by  whom  it  will  be  constituted.  These  definitions, 
Sire,  exclude  Savoy.  Savoy  is  not  Italian,  and  never  can  be. 
What,  then,  is  the  future,  reserved  for  her  ?” 

As  an  argument,  this  was  unanswerable.  The  Savoyards 
claimed  for  themselves  no  more  than  the  King  was  claiming  for 
Unredeemed  Italy, — the  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the  agitation  of  which  the  petition 
in  question  was  an  ominous  sign,  and  if  the  demand  for  annexa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  warmly  supported  by  the  Government  of 
France,  it  would  probably  have  been  refused  by  the  Government 
of  Sardinia ;  but  the  double  pressure  was  irresistible,  and  the 
King  and  Cavour  agreed  that  Savoy  should  be  left  free  to 
choose  her  own  destiny.  As  to  what  that  choice  was  likely 
to  be  there  could  be  little  doubt.  Savoy,  as  we  have  shown, 
©wed  scant  gratitude  to  the  royal  race  by  whom  she  had  so  long 
been  ruled ;  and  though  we  may  question  the  taste  which  pre¬ 
ferred  a  hardly-veiled  despotism  to  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  material  interests  of  the  principality  pointed  impera¬ 


tively  to  union  with  France.  France  is  the  natural  and 
nearest  market  for  Savoyard  produce.  The  Emperor,  moreover, 
promised,  if  the  annexation  should  take  place,  to  convert  High 
Savoy  into  a  zone  franehe,  a  boon  which  would  render  the  trade  of 
the  Department  with  Switzerland  absolutely  free.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people,  by  a  large 
majority,  decided  to  become  French.  The  vote  was  almost 
unanimous.  Of  135,000  electors,  130,000  voted  for  annexation, 
235  against,  and  the  abstentions  were  something  less  than  5,000. 
In  England,  this  vote  was  looked  upon  as  either  a  juggle  or  a 
fraud,  and  Lord  Lamington  calls  it  “  a  mock  plebiscite.”  The 
imputation  is  one  which  cannot  be  sustained.  The  Savoyards 
managed  the  plebiscitum  themselves ;  when  it  took  place,  there 
were  in  the  principality  neither  Italian  syndics  nor  French 
prefects.  The  voting  was  by  ballot  and  by  commune,  and  the 
scrutiny  was  conducted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  realm.  Whatever  influence  Sardinia  possessed 
was  exercised  against  annexation.  At  Turin,  the  result  of  the 
voting  caused  a  painful  surprise.  It  could  be  no  pleasure  to 
Victor  Emanuel  to  know  that  among  a  people  who  had  been 
ruled  by  his  ancestors  for  eight  centuries,  his  dynasty  had 
so  few  friends.  Even  among  the  higher  classes  there  were 
only  two — General  Menabrea  and  the  Marquis  Leon  Costa — 
who  “  opted  ”  for  Sardinia.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
a  part,  at  least,  of  High  Savoy  was  not  annexed  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  instead  of  to  France,  and  a  suggestion  in  this  sense  was 
actually  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  England  ;  but  the  proposal 
was  summarily  rejected  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  as  implying  approval  of  a  proceeding  to  which  they 
strongly  objected. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Savoy  is  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  French  connection,  and  that  another  plebis- 
citum  would  give  a  result  identical  with  that  of  1860.  The 
material  progress  of  the  ancient  principality  since  the  annexa¬ 
tion  has  been  immense.  Marshes  have  been  reclaimed,  bridges 
built,  roads  and  railways  made,  and  numerous  schools  and  public 
buildings  constructed.  In  Chambery  and  several  other  towns, 
property  has  trebled  in  value  ;  and  though  the  Savoyai'ds  had 
to  pay  for  their  new  privileges  by  submission  to  ten  years  of 
imperial  rule,  the  Government  under  which  they  now  live  is 
probably  much  more  to  their  liking  than  that  which  prevails  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


INSTINCT  v.  CIVILISATION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  current  number  of  the  Cornhill  (September), 
there  is  a  short  tale  which  propounds  a  curious  psychological 
theory  which  I  should  like  to  see.discussed  in  your  pages,  by  those 
who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  the  interests  of 
our  common  Christianity  and  civilisation. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  the  Rev.  John  Creedy,  B.A.,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  By  birth  he  is  an  African,  and  at 
a  very  early  age  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  England,  where 
he  received  the  best  of  school  and  University  educations,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  cultured  man  and  the  Christian.  In  due  course  he 
married  an  English  girl,  and  returned  to  Africa  as  a  Missionary 
to  his  own  people.  An  uncle  James  objects  to  the  match,  on 
the  ground  of  “instinct;”  and  as  the  mail  steamer,  with  the 
couple  on  board,  moved  out  of  the  Southampton  AYater  on  her 
way  to  the  Gold  Coast,  the  author  represents  the  old  uncle,  who 
is  a  sea  captain  with  accumulated  experiences  of  those  parts,  as 
saying,  “And  when  he  gets  among  his  own  people,  his  instincts 
will  surely  get  the  better  of  him,  as  safe  as  my  name  is  James 
Berry.” 

The  story  then  turns  to  justify  this  prophetic  utterance,  and  the 
tom-tom  and  the  wav-song  prove  too  much  for  John  Creedy,  for 
“  instinct  had  gained  the  day  over  civilisation ;  the  savage  in  John 
Creedy  had  broken  out ;  he  had  torn  up  his  English  clothes, 
and,  in  West  African  parlance,  had  gone  Fantee.”  There  is 
a  pathetic  passage  on  the  illness  and  the  death  of  the  little 
English  wife.  When  death  had  claimed  her,  through  the  agency 
of  yellow  fever,  the  widower  “  puts  on  his  white  surplice,  and 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  he  read,  without  a  quiver 
in  his  voice,  the  Church  of  England  Burial  Service  over  the  open 
grave  ;  and  when  he  had  finished  he  went  back  to  his  desolate 
hut,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  of  utter  despair,  ‘  The  one  thing 
which  bound  me  to  civilisation  is  gone.  Henceforth,  I  shall 
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never  speak  another  word  of  English  ;  I  go  to  my  own  people.’ 
So  saying,  he  solemnly  tore  up  his  European  clothes  once  more, 
hound  a  cotton  loin-cloth  about  his  waist,  covered  his  head  with 
dirt,  and  sat  fasting  and  wailing  piteously,  like  a  broken-hearted 
child,  in  his  cabin.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  writer  of  this  story  only  intended  to 
tell  an  interesting  and  touching  romance,  but,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  has  struck  a  deeper  chord.  He  not  merely 
strikes  a  blow  at  foreign  Mission  work,  but  at  the  central  and 
most  vital  power  of  Christianity,  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
unchallenged ;  and  in  the  hope  that  you  and  others  may  take 
notice  of  his  illustrated  theory,  1  write  this  note.  He  localises 
Christianity,  and  deprives  it  of  its  universal  power  claimed  by 
itself  and  by  its  adherents. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Richmond,  August  30th.  Astley  Cooper. 

[It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  Australia,  natives  trained  from 
childhood  like  English  gentlemen  have  suddenly  stripped  them¬ 
selves,  and  gone  back  to  savagery.  So,  we  believe,  have  Red 
Indians.  So  have  reclaimed  English  gipsies.  The  explanation 
is,  we  believe,  that  the  continuous  self-restraint  demanded  by 
civilisation  becomes  to  some  men,  full  of  hereditary  savage  self- 
will,  so  intolerable,  that  if  any  shock  weakens  the  will,  they 
throw  off  the  burden. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


PREBENDARY  ROW  ON  THE  BLASPHEMY 
PROSECUTIONS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Batho’s  letter?  He  says,  “I  am  bound  to 
assure  your  readers  that  a  greater  misrepresentation  of  the  case 
could  scarcely  have  been  conceived  ”  than  my  statement  of  it. 
Your  readers  shall  judge  whether  it  is  your  correspondent  or 
myself  who  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  I  address  myself  to  the  charge  in  question,  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  his  letter  is 
occupied  in  affirming  what  I  myself  have  affirmed  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Foote  is  a  man  quite  capable  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  good  and  bad  taste,  of  great  intellectual  power, 
and  who,  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him,  always  in 
discussion  conducted  himself  as  became  a  gentleman.  I  should 
have  thought  that  your  correspondent  might  not  inaptly  have 
introduced  this  portion  of  his  letter  by  saying  that  he  was  happy 
to  be  able  to  corroborate  my  testimony,  for  the  whole  of  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corroboration  of  my  assertions.  He 
has,  however,  taken  the  opportunity  to  imply  that  the  defenders 
of  Christianity  are  cons2iicuous  for  their  bitterness,  and  that 
Mr.  Foote  has  been  impelled  by  that  bitterness  to  use  the 
weapons  which  he  employs.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny — on  the 
contrary,  I  deeply  lament  the  fact — that  many  persons  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  entire  controversy  put  themselves  for¬ 
ward  as  its  defenders,  and  between  ignorance  and  violence 
of  temper  greatly  damage  the  cause  which  they  undertake  to 
defend.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  danger  that  your 
readers  may  confound  the  “  Christian  Association  ”  spoken  of 
by  your  correspondent,  who  sent  the  score  of  intemperate  gentle¬ 
men  in  question,  with  the  Committee  of  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society,  on  which  I  habitually  sit.  They  were  certainly  not 
sent  by  us.  It  is  true  that  at  our  instance  a  considerable 
number  of  eminent  clergymen  and  Nonconformist  ministers  in 
London,  and  others,  have  given  lectures  and  taken  part  in  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Hall  of  Science.  While  my  health  permitted,  I 
was  habitually  present,  and  I  can  affirm  in  the  most  positive 
manner  that  not  one  of  these  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
other  than  became  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  Allow  me 
also,  Sir,  to  notice  an  additional  fact,  on  which  I  look  back  with 
extreme  satisfaction.  Whenever  I  have  lectured  or  discussed  in 
that  hall,  I  have  been  treated  with  all  the  courtesy  I  could  reason¬ 
ably  expect.  I  think  that  the  statement  above  is  due  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  because,  as  they 
are  well  known  to  send  persons  whom  they  believe  competent  to 
discuss  with  unbelievers,  there  is  a  danger  that  your  readers 
may  infer  that  the  “  score  of  gentlemen  ”  in  question  were  sent 
by  that  Committee. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  personal  charge  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion-  Your  correspondent  says  “  Iu  the  first  place,  the  pub¬ 
lication  [in  question]  was  not  a  parody  of  our  Blessed  Lord . 

The  sheet,  if  a  parody  at  all,  was  merely  a  parody  of  those  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Christ  which,  while  they  neither  add  to  nor  detract 
from  the  beautiful  character  of  Christ  per  se,  are  looked  upon 
by  the  light  of  modern  reasoning  as  incredible.”  Now,  what 
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are  the  facts  ?  I  have  the  sheet  which  was  the  subject  of  prose¬ 
cution  lying  open  before  me.  It  consists  of  no  less  than  sixteen 
pictured  delineations  of  our  Lord,  each  of  which  is  simply 
hideous,  with  hideous  accompaniments.  I  labour  under  a  dis¬ 
advantage  on  this  occasion,  because  I  dare  not  pollute  your 
pages  by  such  a  description  of  them  as  would  give  your  readers 
a  lively  idea  of  their  contents ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  do  so,  you  would  decline  to  publish  it.  I  can, 
therefore,  only  observe  that  they  stand  far  beneath  the  level  of 
the  most  outrageous  caricatures  that  have  ever  appeared  iu 
Punch.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  your  readers  will  be  of  opinion 
that  I  am  guilty  of  no  misrepresentation  in  describing  these  as 
indecent  parodies,  which  contain  neither  reasoning  nor  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and,  if  they  are  at  all  persuasive,  they  can  only  be  so  by 
appealing  to  what  is  low  and  base  in  human  nature.  To  affirm, 
therefore,  that  such  caricatures  “  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from 
the  beautiful  character  of  Christ  per  se,”  is  simply  preposterous, 
when  these  sixteen  pictures  delineate  him  with  a  physiognomy 
unspeakably  grotesque,  or,  to  speak  the  truth,  with  one  which 
denotes  moral  degradation.  “  One  example,”  says  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  will  suffice and  he  selects  one  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  least  disgusting  of  the  sixteen,  viz.,  the  turning  of  the 
water  into  wine.  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  example  will 
not  suffice,  for  my  representation  is  based  on  the  combined 
effect  of  the  whole  sixteen.  But  even  here  there  is  a 
suppiressio  veri,  for  your  correspondent  mentions  only  the 
surroundings  and  accessories  of  the  delineation,  but  suppresses 
all  mention  of  the  grotesque  figure  which  is  intended  to  portray 
our  Lord,  which,  after  all,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  least  disgusting 
of  the  set.  This  grotesque  figure  is  represented  as  pouring 
water  out  of  a  garden  waterpot  into  five  vessels  bearing  labels 
of  as  many  kinds  of  wine,  showing  that  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  to  hold  wine.  Let  your  readers,  therefore,  judge  of 
the  meaning  which  this  caricature  is  calculated  to  suggest.  I 
submit,  therefore,  that  these  sixteen  caricatures  are  “  vile  and 
indecent  parodies that  they  are  not  “  legitimate  satire, 
showing  how  events  which  sentiment  pictures  in  ethical 
light  may  be  capable  of  explanation  in  the  simplest  and 
commonest  form;”  or  that  if  a  similar  caricature  were 
“  applied  to  any  creed  antagonistic  to  Christianity,”  sayi 
for  example,  if  a  similarly  outrageous  caricature  of  Mahom- 
med  had  been  displayed  in  a  city  in  India,  the  greater  part 
of  whose  inhabitants  were  Mahommedans,  that  any  person, 
except  one  of  a  low  order  of  mind,  “  would  have  looked  upon  it 
as  amusing  and  forcible,  and  not  devoid  of  reasoning  and  argu¬ 
ment.”  I  think  that  I  have  now  said  sufficient  to  settle  matters 
between  your  correspondent  and  myself.  I  have,  therefore,  now 
only  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court — of  yourself  as 
judge,  and  of  your  readers  as  the  jury — which  of  us  it  is 
“  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  greater  misrepresentation  of 
the  case  than  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived.”  It 
has  often  been  urged  in  Mr.  Foote’s  favour  that  this 
is  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  this  offence. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  prosecution ;  but  the  Freethinker  had 
long  been  made  the  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  similar  paro¬ 
dies.  One  of  these  I  can  very  briefly  describe  ;  I  think  it  was 
in  the  number  in  which  my  tract  on  the  “Historical  Evidence  of 
Resurrection,”  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  was 
reviewed.  The  frontispiece  consisted  of  a  picture  representing 
God  Almighty  addressing  Cain,  while  the  latter  is  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  sitting  upon  a  partly-closed  box,  from  which  the  legs 
of  Abel  protrude.  When,  therefore,  the  City  authorities  took 
steps  for  suppressing  a  public  nuisance,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  selection  from  these  parodies,  to  enable  them  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  prosecution.  It  was  not  the  only  one  that  had  appeared. 
I  have  already  said  that  I  am  no  admirer  of  the  so-called  Blas¬ 
phemy  Laws  in  their  present  form,  and  1  trust  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  during  the  next  Ses¬ 
sion  substituting  for  them  the  English  law  as  it  exists  in  India, 
or,  at  any  rate,  such  a  law  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  I  also  concur  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  somewhat  severe,  but  this  is  a  matter  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Home  Secretary.  I  would  only  add,  that  no 
one  can  be  an  adequate  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  provoca¬ 
tion  who  has  not  seen  the  weekly  series  of  the  parodies  in 
question. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  A.  Row,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

[We  published  Mr.  Batho’s  letter  from  a  sense  of  fairness  to 
the  weaker  side.  We  cannot,  however,  continue  the  controversy, 
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and  the  correspondence  must  close  here.  For  ourselves,  we 
retain  the  opinion  that  coarse  caricature  is  in  theological  con¬ 
troversy  an  evil  weapon  ;  that  it  was  right  to  check  Mr.  Foote, 
'but  that  the  sentence  was  cruelly  severe. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


RUTLAND  AND  THE  COUNTY  ELECTIONS. 

fTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Fully  agreeing  with  your  admirable  article  as  to  liow 
the  Tory  counties  are  to  be  won,  permit  me  to  give  the  political 
history  of  East  Cornwall  during  the  past  forty  years.  In  1811,  its 
•condition  was  almost  as  bad  as  Rutland  ;  the  two  Tories  were  re¬ 
turned,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Trelawny  only  polled  between  1,600 
and  1,700,  whilst  the  Tories  polled  between  3,000  and  4,000.  In 
1852,  another  contest  took  place ;  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Robartes 
tought  two  Tories.  I  remember  the  great  open-air  meeting  at 
Wadebridge,  which  was  addressed  by  both  sides  from  the  same 
platform.  I  had  procured  and  given  to  Mr.  Robartes  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  quantity  of  corn  imported 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  up  to  1852,  and  the 
amount  was  50,000,000  quarters.  This  fact  Mr.  Robartes  made 
use  of  in  his  speech,  whereat  the  Tories  were  delighted,  and 
told  the  farmers  that  “  was  the  cause  of  the  low  price  of  corn,” 
•and  asked  the  Liberals  how  they  could  expect  the  farmers’ 
votes.  Mr.  Robartes  replied,  pointing  to  the  group  of  squires 
on  the  other  side,  “  You,  gentlemen,  have  never  eaten  a  loaf  the 
more  in  consequence  of  this  enormous  importation,  but  who  has 
eaten  it  ?  Why,  those  who  had  not  sufficient,  before  the  odious 
'Corn  Laws  were  abolished.”  Then  he  quoted  the  verse,  “  Whoso 
hath  this  world’s  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,”  &c. 
The  vast  audience  uncovered  during  the  quotation,  and  at  its 
conclusion  an  enthusiastic  cheer  arose.  The  contest  was  never 
doubtful  from  that  hour,  and  Mr.  Robartes  headed  the  poll  by 
621. 

Having  won  one  seat,  the  Liberals  believed  they  could  win 
both,  but  could  not  find  a  candidate  until  1868,  when  Mr. 
Brydges  Willyams  consented  to  come  forward,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  John  Trelawny,  and  announced  himself  to  the  con- 
-stituency  thus : — “  My  political  opinions,  early  formed,  and 
strengthened  by  experience,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  civil, 
religious,  and  commercial  freedom,  and  I  will  give  an  unfalter¬ 
ing  support  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  lead 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  cause  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform.”  The  result  was  that  the  Tory  candidate  retired  before 
the  day  of  election,  and  the  Liberals  had  a  walk-over,  and  won 
both  seats.  Come  down,  again,  to  1880,  when  Mr.  Borlase,  a 
stranger,  was  induced  to  come  forward,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hon.  Charles  Robartes.  Their  addresses  and  speeches  appealed 
to  “  Liberalism  as  the  better  creed,”  and  their  tone  was  elevated. 
The  Tories  talked  about  “  local  burdens,”  but  the  electors  con¬ 
sidered  that  two  Tory  Members  would  be  the  greatest  “  local 
burden  ”  they  could  have,  and  elected  the  two  Liberals  by  a 
majority  of  900.  “The  tenantry  are  as  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  the  Liberal  creed,  if  only  it  wrere  brought  home  to 
them,  as  any  other  class  in  the  community.”  Let  it  be  the 
duty  of  Liberals,  then,  by  the  formation  of  local  clubs,  affiliat¬ 
ing  them  with  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  the  National 
Reform  Union,  and  the  National  Liberal  Club,  thus  securing 
their  political  literature  and  lecturers,  to  win  the  Tory  counties. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  H.  Northy. 

Rockland,  Newquay,  September  10th. 


“THAT  BUGBEAR,  THE  NEXT  ELECTION.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

"Sir, — The  words  are  those  of  Lord  Colin  Campbell,  the  Member 
for  Argyllshire,  who  writes  on  Saturday  to  the  Scotsman:  — 

“  Of  all  the  politico-ecclesiastical  evils  which  afflict  the  ecclesias¬ 
tically-divided  Scotland,  surely  this  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  an  electorate  is  the  worst.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
‘it  is  impossible  for  any  man  engaged  in  public  life  in  Scotland  to 
move  hand  or  foot  without  being  made  to  feel  this  insatiable  blood¬ 
thirsty  ogre  of  the  next  election  glowering  at  him  with  fearful 
'truculence  of  expression.  To  escape  it,  he  must  be  the  meekest  and 
mealiest-mouthed  of  men.” 

The  Campbells  are  rot  meek  and  mealy-mouthed,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  their  recent  spurt  of  letter-writing  is  not 
imprudent,  as  well  as  gratuitous.  To-day,  Lord  Colin  writes  to 
the  Daily  Review,  emphasising  a  recent  condemnation  of  the 
Permissive  Bill,  and  maintaining  “  Whiggery,”  in  opposition  to 
more  advanced  Liberalism.  A  month  ago,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
wrote  two  letters  ;  in  one  of  them  promising  an  application  to 
the  West  Highlands  of  his  agricultural  views  in  some  form 


apparently  more  trenchant  than  could  be  presented  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  in  another  adding  to  the  unprovoked  attack 
which  he  recently  made  on  a  learned  Judge  for  an  election  ad¬ 
dress  issued  several  years  ago,  by  patronising  advice  how  to  do 
his  duty  on  the  Bench.  In  all  these  dashing  communications 
there  is  visible  the  same  undertone  of  tremour  as  to  the  next 
election.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  A  few  months  ago,  Lord 
Colin  Campbell  was  profuse  in  his  protestations  of  the  right  of 
the  Argyllshire  constituency  to  turn  him  out,  if  he  did  not 
represent  their  views  on  the  question  of  Scotch  Disestablishment, 
and  he  was  even  complimentary  as  to  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  his  constituents  who  did  not  agree  with  him  had  intimated 
their  resolution.  What  has  made  the  change  ?  Has  it  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Scotch  farmers,  Scotch  crofters,  and  Scotch 
“  puir  people  that  labour  the  ground  ”  ?  L'nless  I  am  mistaken, 
this  latter  question  is  likely  to  have  an  immense  effect  in 
Argyllshire,  and  on  the  whole  western  sea-board  of  Scotland, 
the  next  time  we  go  to  the  jooll ,  and  the  hostility  shown  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  legislation  will  have  no 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  House  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  No  one  wishes  Lord  Colin  Campbell  to  desert  his  colours 
on  this  any  more  than  on  the  other  question.  But  he  must  be 
aware  of  three  things  : — 1.  The  Commission  granted  by  Mr- 
Gladstone’s  Government  has  tabled  the  question  of  justice  in 
the  matter  of  land  as  clearly,  if  not  quite  as  formally,  as  the 
question  of  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  Kirk  had  been  so  often 
tabled  by  him  before.  2.  The  classes  in  Argyllshire  who 
claim  to  be  unjustly  dealt  with  in  this  latter  case  are  the 
same  whose  admitted  grievances  in  the  former  have  been 
so  long  unredressed.  3.  No  man  in  Scotland  need  look 
forwai-d  to  an  election  as  “  truculent,”  “  insatiable,”  “  blood¬ 
thirsty,”  and  a  “  bugbear,”  unless  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  deliberately  to  abide  by  the  perpetuation  of  injustice,  and 
is  too  honest  to  conceal  it. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

A  Scottish  Liberal. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS  COMMISSION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Canon  Trevor  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Portal  contend  that  the 
proper  method  of  governing  the  Church  [meaning  the  Clergy] 
is  by  Bishops  and  Synods,  and  not  by  Lay  Courts.  The  result 
of  allowing  the  Clergy  to  manage  themselves  is  apparent  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Is  it  expedient  to  follow  that  precedent  ? — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  Layman. 

[Nobody  has  proposed,  that  we  know  of,  that  the  Governing 
Synod  shall  be  exclusively  clerical.  The  Scotch  Assemblies 
have  not  corrupted,  if  they  have  narrowed,  the  Churches. — 
Ed.  Spectator.] 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  BATTERSEA  RADICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  •*  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  refer 
to  the  question  of  a  Redistribution  Bill  in  his  letter  to  the  Bat¬ 
tersea  Association  noticed  in  the  last  Spectator.  The  Association 
sent  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  resolution  in  favour  of  universal  or 
manhood  suffrage,  and  he  replied  that  the  first  step  must  be 
the  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough  suffrage.  He  said  : 
— “  Public  opinion  must  ripen  considerably,  before  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  Government  to  go  further  [than  that  assimila¬ 
tion],  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  franchise  question  [not 
of  redistribution]  must  of  necessity  be  postponed  until  there  is 
evidence  of  a  sufficient  general  agreement  on  the  subject.”  It 
may  be  better  policy  to  keep  the  Redistribution  Bill  for  a  later 
Session,  or  even  another  Parliament;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  one  question  is  less  ripe  than  the  other,  nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  thinking  of  redistribution 
at  all.— -I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Edward  Strachey. 


THE  LONDON  PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES  BILL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  passing  of  Mr.  Bryce's  London  Parochial  Charities 
Bill  has  reminded  me  of  a  circumstance  that  came  under  my 
notice  a  few  months  ago,  that  is  of  so  special  a  character  as  to 
induce  me  to  submit  it  to  you  for  publication.  I  strolled  into  a 
City  church  one  week-day,  and  on  satisfying  my  curiosity  by  a 
general  inspection  of  the  interior,  I  was  about  to  retire,  but 
observing  some  needy  and  elderly  people  dropping  in  by  ones 
and  twos,  I  remained,  to  see  the  meaning  of  these  strange 
arrivals.  In  a  short  time  about  thirty  men  and  women 
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liad  assembled,  when  presently  an  official  emerged  from 
the  vestry,  whom  I  accosted,  and  politely  ashed  of  him  the 
reason  of  the  presence  of  these  poor  people  there  at  mid¬ 
day.  The  reply  I  looted  for  was  that  they  had  come  to  receive 
doles  of  bread  from  a  parochial  charity.  To  my  surprise,  how¬ 
ever,  the  response  was  of  a  very  different  character,  one  which 
caused  me  great  astonishment.  The  official  replied,  “These 
peojrle  have  come  for  their  half-yearly  allowance,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  term3  of  a  parochial  benefaction,  they  have  merited, 
because  of  their  having  come  to  Holy  Communiou  the  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  times.”  In  a  few  supplementary  words,  he 
had  the  commendable  sense  to  condemn  so  vicious  and  odious  a 
charity. 

This  and  other  forms  of  Church  benefactions  in  the  City  no 
doubt  explain  the  existence  of  so  many  colonies  of  the  very 
poor,  who  herd  in  dens  and  alleys  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
for  a  share  of  these  pauperising  and  mischievous  doles.— T  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  if. 


P  O  ETR  Y. 

BUDDHA. 

'W'iiOE'nn  hath  wept  one  tear,  or  borne  one  pain 
(The  Master  said,  and  entered  into  rest), 

Hot  fearing  wrath,  nor  meaning  to  be  blest, 

Simply  for  love,  howbeit  wrought  in  vain, 

Of  one  poor  soul,  his  brother,  being  old. 

Or  sick,  or  lost  through  satisfied  desire. 

Stands  in  Cod’s  vestibule,  and  hears  his  Choir 
Make  merry  music  on  their  harps  of  gold. 

What  is  it  but  the  deed  of  Very  Love, 

To  teacb  sad  ej'es  to  smile,  mute  lips  to  move  ? 

Aul  be  that  for  a  score  of  centuries 
Hath  lived,  and  calls  a  continent  his  own, 

Giving  world-weary  souls  Heaven’s  best  surprise. 
Halts  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  Throne. 

Addington  Parle,  Grog  Jon.  A.  C.  Besson. 


B  O  O  K  S. 

- <£> - 


REVELATION  AND  MODERN  THEOLOGY* 


The  former  works  of  Mr.  Row  have  been  mainly  apologetic,  and 
had  a  direct  reference  to  the  culture,  the  criticism,  and  the 
science  of  our  time.  They  are  remarkable  for  careful  and 
accurate  workmanship,  for  clear  and  vigorous  thought,  and  for 
the  singular  freshness  of  the  points  of  view  from  which  Mr. 
Row  regarded  the  conflict  between  the  Christian  and  the  non- 
Christian  forces.  He  was  led  in  those  volumes  to  lay  stress  only 
on  the  fundamental  and  indispensable  elements  of  the  Christian 
faith.  In  the  present  work,  Mr.  Row  presents  to  us  this 
fundamental  conception  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  in  relation 
to  the  anti-Christian  systems  of  thought,  but  iu  relation  to  tbe 
systems  and  creeds  built  upon  this  foundation,  by  many 
centuries  of  inference  and.  argument.  He  regards  this  great 
and  cumbrous  system  as  a  sc-rious  danger  to  the  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  its  progress.  He  discards 
the  accretions  of  “  modern  theologjq”  and  insists  on  claiming 
the  authority  of  revelation  for  those  facts  and  doctrines  alone 
which  are  contained  in  the  deeds,  words,  and  person  of  our 
Lord,  as  these  are  contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  and 
explained  in  the  Epistles.  To  Mr.  Row,  the  Old  Testament 
is  valuable  only  in  its  historical  relation  to  tbe  coming  of  Christ, 
and  as  a  record  ef  the  gradual  process  of  revelation.  The  true 
revelation  of  God  is  contained  in  the  person,  life,  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  true  revelation  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God.  In  a  series  of  instructive  chapters,  Mr.  Row  sets  forth 
his  conception  of  the  revelation  made  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  announcement  of  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  claims  of 
Christ  to  be  its  king,  the  perfection  of  Christ,  his  example,  and 
the  message  of  redemption,  are  the  themes  discussed  in  successive 
chapters  of  this  hook. 

We  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  position  assumed  by  Mr. 
Row,  so  long  as  we  look  at  the  conflict  which  is  goiug  on  between 
Cbiistianity  and  non-Christianity.  It  is  right  and  reasonable 
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to  take  to  tbe  battle-field  only  those  tilings  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable;  everything  which  can  he  dispensed  with  is  an  encum¬ 
brance  and  a  disadvantage.  To  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  of 
conduct  that  people  ought  to  live  in  their  homes,  as  they  are' 
constrained  to  live  during  an  active  campaign,  is  not  reasonable. 
This  is,  in  effect,  wliat  Mr.  Row  has  done.  He  lias  been  able  to- 
move  lightly,  and  to  make  skilful  attacks,  and  to  take  up  suitable 
points  of  defence,  by  having  regard  only  to  those  elements  of 
Christianity  which  are  essential  and  fundamental;  and  the 
advantages  have  been  so  great,  that  he  is  inclined  to  discard  all 
that  lie  has  found  unnecessary  in  tbe  field  of  battle.  But  in  our 
homes  we  have  a  right  to  set  forth  the  heir-looms  of  our  faith, 
to  draw  out  and  unfold  the  wealth  of  our  cherished  possessions, 
and  to  display  the  greatness  of  our  hopes  and  the  altitude  of 
our  aspirations.  The  position  which  is  best  for  the  defence  of 
the  faith  is  far  from  being  t’ne  most  convenient,  or  most  fit  for 
unfolding  the  thought  and  life  of  Christianity.  Methods 
of  war  are  good  for  a  time  of  war,  but  not  good  for  times  of 
peace.  In  like  manner,  the  method  of  apologetic  is  good' 
for  apologetic.  It  has  its  own  presuppositions,  its  own 
way  of  procedure,  and  its  own  goal  to  attain.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Mr.  Row  has  not  kept  this  elementary  dis¬ 
tinction  sufficiently  in  view.  For  he  has  applied  his 
apologetic  method  to  the  science  of  dogmatic,  and  has 
failed  in  consequence.  We  are  at  one  with  him,  while  he  is 
setting  forth  the  simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel,  and  ex¬ 
pounding  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  We  regard  many  chapters  in  the  book  as  of  a  very  high 
order  indeed.  We  agree  also  with  those  chapters  in  which  he 
combats  the  argument  of  the  late  Dean  MaDsel.  In  short,  we 
are  not  iuclined  to  differ  from  the  positive  and  expository  parts 
of  liis  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  whoso  accepts  the  facts 
of  the  New  Testament  regarding  the  life,  work,  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  has  in  them  a  doctrine,  a  worship,  and  a  life.  To 
draw  these  out  in  detailed  and  scientific  order,  to  bring  to  clear 
consciousness  the  presuppositions,  the  doctrines,  and  the  im¬ 
plications  of  these  facts,  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
all  who  accept  them.  (Science  is  the  record  of  man’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  -world,  or  of  himself,  his  reading  of  the  facts  and 
laws  of  the  universe,  gathered  from  the  facts  themselves 
Theology,  Christian  theology  at  least,  is  man’s  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  supernatural  revelation,  as  these  are  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  both  cases,  we  get  the  facts  in  their  concrete  order  and; 
actual  relations,  and  in  both  cases  we  have  to  make  our  own. 
interpretation  of  them.  In  neither  case  is  the  interpretation 
final  at  any  stage  of  the  process  to  which  science  has  yet  arrived. 
Our  highest  science  is  as  yet  only  an  approximation  to  the  facts, 
our  best  theology  is  also  only  approximative  as  yet.  But  in 
both  cases  the  most  stringent  criticism  which  can  be  applied  to 
science  and  to  philosophy  is  supplied  by  tbe  facts  with  which 
each  is  concerned.  There  is  no  finality  iu  either  case,  and  our 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  their  order  and  relations,  must  be 
subject  to  change  and  revision,  as  our  experience  widens,  and 
our  knowledge  grows  more  definite. 

While  Mr.  Row  has  approached  in  some  measure  to  this  view, 
which  we  regard  as  the  right  view  to  take  in  this  relation,  it 
appears  to  us  that  even  he  has  not  been  able  to  free  himself 
from  the  view  which  regards  revelation  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  abstract  truth  which  otherwise  would  be  unknown  to  man. 
His  distinction  between  revelation  and  theology  is  based  on 
some  such  conception,  and  the  whole  discussion  regarding  the1 
fallible  nature  of  theology  proceeds  on  that  presupposition- 
To  make  our  meaning  clear,  we  quote  the  paragraph  which  sets- 
forth  Mr.  Row’s  conception  of  revelation  :  — 

“  Tbe  word  ‘  Revelation  ’  is  usually  restricted  to  denote  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  which  we  obtain  from  some  other  source  than  the  use 
of  our  ordinary  faculties.  But  this  limitatiou  of  its  tneaniDg  i3 
obviously  inaccurate,  for  as  we  possess  no  faculties  which  enable  us 
to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  Infinite,  we  can  possess  no 
knowledge  of  God  but  from  such  revelations  of  himself  as  he  is- 
pleased  to  impart.  Consequently,  all  onr  knowledge  of  God  must  be 
derived  from  revelation.  The  idea,  therefore,  which  in  popular 
language  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  term  *  Revelation  ’  would 
be  more  accurately  expressed  by  1  Supernatural  Revelation,’  by 
which  I  mean  a  disclosure  of  such  truths  as  our  natural  faculties  are 
unable  to  discover,  or  can  only  do  so  imperfectly.  This  being  so,  it 
is  important  to  determine  in  what  way  such  knowledge  of  God  can 
be  communicated.  There  are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  it  can- 
be  imparted,  viz.,  first,  by  an  objective,  and  secondly,  by  a  subjec¬ 
tive  revelation.  An  objective  revelation  consists  of  facts  which  are 
manifestations  of  the  divine  energies;  as  such,  they  must  constitute 
revelations  of  the  divine  character  and  purpose,  in  the  same  manner^ 
as  the  actions  of  a  man  are  revelations  of  his  character  and  purpose- 
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A  subjective  revelation  consists  of  truth  directly  communicated  to 
the  mind  of  au  individual.”  (pp.  18-10.) 

In.  subsequent  paragraphs,  Mr.  Bow  gives  what  he  regards  as 
instances  of  both  kinds  of  revelation.  The  created  unherse  is  a 
natural  objective  revelation  of  God,  and  the  authoritative  de¬ 
clarations  of  conscience  afford  an  instance  of  a  natural  subjective 
revelation.  The  life,  work,  and  teaching- of  our  Lord  constitute 
the  objective  revelation  of  Christianit}',  and  are  mainly  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Gospels.  “  The  remaining  hooks  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  contain  the  results  of  a  number  oE  subjective  revelations, 
made  to  different  individuals,  and  intended  to  be  supplementary 
to  its  great  objective  revelation,  and  to  be  explanatory  of  its 
meaning.”  This  paragraph  is  the  main  thesis  of  Mr.  Row’s 
book.  The  distinction  drawn  between  objective  and  subjective 
•revelation  is  really  the  principle  which  determines  the  relation 
•of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  of  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Gospels,  and  of  theology  to  revelation,  as 
These  relations  are  conceived  by  Mr.  Row  and  stt  forth  in  this 
volume. 

Is  this  a  real  and  valid  distinction  P  Can  there  he  “  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  such  truths  as  our  natural  faculties  are  unable  to 
discover,  or  can  only  do  so  imperfectly”?  We  question  the 
•possibility  of  what  Mr.  Row  calls  subjective  revelation,  and  we 
regard  it  as  a  survival  of  the  old  way  of  looking  at  revelation 
•as  a  series  of  dogmatic  statements,  to  be  received  on  external 
authority, — dogmas  which  have  no  relation  to  the  ordinary 
’•faculties  of  man.  Our  real  knowledge  has  been  won  through 
the  exercise  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  on  the  facts  presented  to 
us  in  the  external  world  and  in  our  inner  experience.  The  facts 
are  given  in  their  concrete  order  and  relation,  and  science  and 
philosophy  consist  in  our  interpretation  of  the  facts.  It  is  no 
otherwise  in  revelation.  In  this  sphere  also  we  have  to  do  with 
facts,  and  the  relations  of  these  facts.  God  does  not  reveal 
iready-made  dogmas ;  he  reveals  himself,  in  deeds  of  mercy 
or  of  judgment,  in  words  which  reflect  his  character  and 
modes  of  action ;  and  out  of  these  revealing  deeds  of  re¬ 
demption,  done  in  actual  human  history,  we  have  to  fashion 
-onr  dogmas  and  construct  our  theology.  The  facts  of  revela¬ 
tion  have  the  same  relation  to  theology  which  the  facts  of 
•nature  have  to  science.  If  this  he  so,  then  the  distinction 
which  Mr.  Row  has  drawn  between  objective  and  subjective 
revelation  falls  to  the  ground,  as  also  does  the  greater  part  of 
the  polemic  which  he  has  directed  against  modern  theology. 
Modern  theology,  like  modern  science,  is  true  and  trustworthy, 
in  so  far  as  it  truly  represents  aDd  interprets  the  facts  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  valid  way  of  criticism  with  regard  to  one  or 
the  other  is  simply  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  the  facts,  and  to 
show  that  the  reading  of  the  facts  is  inadequate. 

This  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Row  ought  to  have  set  to  himself. 
He  has  really  done  something  very  different.  He  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  polemic  against  the  use  of  the  abstract  deductive 
method  in  theology,  a  method  which  is  passing  into  disuse  day 
•by  day.  In  fact,  the  title  “  Modern  Theology  ”  is  a  misnomer. 
•It  ought  to  he  “  Ancient  ”  or  “  Mediaeval  Theology,”  traces  of 
-which  survive  even  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Row’s  latest  hook. 
Theology  was  once  abstract  and  deductive,  based  on  a  priori 
•conceptions.  But  all  other  sciences  were  so  too,  at  a  former 
period,  as  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  history 
of  science  and  of  philosophy.  To  a  large  extent  science 
has  overcome  the  fatal  tendency ;  and  we  make  hold  to  say 
That  theology  has  overcome  it  too.  The  distinctive  glory 
•of  modern  theology  lies  here, — that  it  has  got  face  to  face  with 
the  facts.  In  theology,  as  well  as  in  science,  men  have  learned 
to  work  according  to  scientific  method,  and  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  theology  caD  show  an  advance  as  great  as  any  of  the 
natural  or  physical  sciences  is  able  to  do.  Exegesis  has  made  a 
■vast  stride ;  Introduction  is  rapidly  assuming  an  exact  form  ; 
and  Biblical  Theology  has  won  for  itself  a  high  position  among 
objective  sciences,  while  the  learning  which  helps  theology,  as’ 
for  example,  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  and  history,  has 
made  more  progress  for  the  last  half-century  than  during  ajl 
.previous  time.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Row,  almost  in 
express  terms,  admits  all  this.  His  controversy  is  not  with 
these  more  recent  sciences  of  theology,  bat  with  the  ancient 
method,  and  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  that  method.  We 
submit,  however,  that  in  a  matter  so  important  Mr.  Row  ought 
to  have  been  more  clear  and  definite  in  his  statement  of  the 
issue.  We  would  ask  him  to  consider  anew  his  conception  of 
revelation,  and  fairly  to  face  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
historical  instance  of  what  he  has  called  “subjective  revela¬ 


tion  ;  and  whether  there  has  been  a  revelation  of  God  to- man 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  direct  personal  manifestation  of 
himself  to  man  ? 


CHARLES  THE  VICTORIOUS* 

[SECOND  NOTICE. — THE  KING  OF  BOURSES.] 

Up  to  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France,  under, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  recorded  in  any 
history,  Charles  \  II.  deserves,  according  to  M.  de  Beaucourt, 
to  hold  a  different  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  from  that 
which  has  been  generally  assigned  to  him.  The  present  his¬ 
torian  disproves  by  documentary  evidence,  one  by  one,  the 
accusations  which  have  been  too  readily  accepted  against  the 
prince  whom  Alain  Chartier  describes  as  “  alienated  by  rage 
and  sedition  from  the  royal  house,  combated  by  his  enemies, 
assailed  with  sword  and  speech  by  his  own  subjects,  doubt¬ 
fully  obeyed  by  the  most  of  his  people,  forsaken  by  the  chief 
of  those  in  whom  he  had  to  trust,  destitute  of  a  treasury, 
and  surrounded  by  rebel  fortresses.”  He  shows  us  Charles 
refusing  to  accept  his  cause  as  a  lost  one,  in  the  face  of  deser¬ 
tion  and  discouragement,  and  steadfastly  resisting  his  enemies 
on  every  side  :  — 

“  Four  years  of  struggle,  combat,  and  perpetual  effort  had  revived 
the  zeal  of  his  partisans,  and  inspired  confidence  even  in  those  who 
condemned  him  ‘as  a  sick  man  judged  to  be  dying,  and  abandoned 
without  remedy.’  He  succeeded  in  making  his  power  over  a  good 
part  of  the  kingdom  sure,  and  he  won  more  than  one  adversary  over 
to  his  cause.  He  did  not  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  never 
shrank  from  it  when  the  right  had  to  be  fought  for.  We  have 
before  us  ample  evidence  of  his  activity,  good-sense,  and  intelligence 
in  affairs.  The  people  were  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  advantages,  for  he  was  ‘  moult  bel  prince,  bian  parleur  a  toutes 
personnes,  et  piteux  envers  povres  gens.’  At  this  period,  neither  his 
piety  nor  his  generosity  can  be  disputed.  He  loved  science  and  letters, 
pleasure  and  horses,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  everything  relating 
to  artillery.” 

This  description  gives  ns  Charles  at  his  best.  He  had  begun  to 
slacken  in  his  activity,  and  to  be  too  easily  accessible  to  influ¬ 
ence  and  given  to  favouritism,  during  the  year  before  his 
accession. 

The  family  and  personal  relations  of  Royal  houses  and  indi¬ 
viduals  present  many  strange  pictures  to  the  imagination,  even 
iu  our  own  time,  one  in  which  Royalty  is  invested  with  but  little 
romance ;  and  as  we  retrace  the  course  of  history,  those  rela¬ 
tions  offer  very  striking  points  of  consideration,  whether  we 
think  of  England  or  of  France.  A  glance  at  the  position  of  the 
young  King  of  France  in  1422  shows  us  a  son  repudiated  and 
denounced  by  his  father  and  mother  (the  former  merely  a 
puppet),  the  object  of  unnatural  hatred,  his  rights  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  English  conqueror,  Henry  AT,  who  had  married 
Charles’s  sister,  Katherine  of  France  ;  while  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  in  alliance  with  his  mother  and  the 
English  usurper,  was  also  his  brother-in-law.  Such  was 
the  personal  position  of  Charles,  when  he  had  to  fight  for 
his  crown  against  the  power  of  England  and  Burgundy. 
The  actual  state  of  the  kingdom  when  the  death  of  Henry 
V.  seemed  to  be  tlie  only  thing  in  the  Dauphin’s  favour,  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  chapter,  which  opens  the  second 
volume,  and  brings  the  reader  in  contact  with  all  the  great 
historical  personages  of  the  time,  relates  the  history  of  the 
English  alliance  with  Burgundy,  tells  the  grand  and  shameful 
story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  ends  with  the  Congress  of  Arras.  The 
whole  of  the  second  volume  is  but  an  amplification  of  this  first 
chapter,  and  tlie  author  treats  every  portion  of  his  subject  with 
the  fullest  detail.  His  description  of  the  territorial  divisions, 
the  desperate  strife  of'  the  factions,  the  firm  hold  of  England  on 
France,  the  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  the  young  King’s 
affairs,  the  success  of  the  foreign  arms  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  the  English  to  the  civil  war  that  was 
rending  the  country  in  pieces,  the  diversion  caused  by 
the  strife  between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  contending 
for  the  rights  of  his  wife,  Jacqueline  of  Holland,  with 
Philip  of  Burgundy  in  Hainault,  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
Comte  de  Foix  to  the  King’s  cause,  the  campaign  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  Anjou,  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
with  a  fresh  army,  and  his  march  on  Orleans,  brings  the  reader 
to  the  central  point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Charles, — the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  heroic  “  Maid.”  M.  de  Beau- 
court  asserts  that  the  intervention  of  Joan  of  Arc  saved  France, 
and  although  it  is  true  that  the  King’s  arms  met  with  heavy 
reverses  after  she  was  gone,  and  the  general  proposition  may 
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therefore  be  denied,  we  think  the  historian  proves  his  case ;  for 
the  moral  effect  of  the  wonderful  episode  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  nothing  short  of  salvation  and  a  new  life.  It  may  be 
thought  that  M.  de  Beaucourt  treats  this  unsurpassably  inter¬ 
esting  portion  of  his  subject  rather  tamely,  that  he  might  have 
given  it  more  picturesque  effect,  although  his  description  of 
the  recognition  of  Charles  by  the  Maid  at  Chinon  is  very  fine; 
but  we  can  perfectly  understand  that  the  pain  which  must 
attend  the  treatment  of  the  subject — pain  vivid  after  all  the 
ages  that  have  intervened  between  the  unpardonable  crime  of 
the  French  and  English  alike — has  compelled  him  to  maintain 
an  equable  and  unimpassioned  tone.  A  French  writer  treats  of 
Joan  of  Arc  under  the  shadow  of  a  double  shame, — the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Charles  who  betrayed,  and  Voltaire  who  slandered 
her.  An  English  writer  may  touch  the  subject  with  less 
restraint ;  he  has  only  to  admit  the  crime  that  Englishmen 
committed  against  a  noble  enemy,  and  to  plead  the  reverence 
for  her  that  has  been  felt  and  expressed  ever  since.  M.  de 
Beaucourt  applies  himself  with  great  earnestness  and  conviction 
to  the  endeavour  to  excuse  Charles  for  his  abandonment  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1430, 
during  the  siege  of  Compiegne ;  he  brings  a  mass  of  testimony 
to  bear  upon  his  argument  that  the  King  was  powerless  to  save 
his  saviour.  He  entirely  fails  to  convince  us,  and  the  very 
words  which  he  quotes  from  M.  L’Averdy  (a  magistrate  in  the 
eighteenth  century  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  condemnation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans)  seem  to  us  to  be  a  giving-up 
of  the  case.  Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  “  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  the  power  of  Charles  VII.  to  ransom  Jeanne,  and 
that  everything  combined  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  desire  which  the  King  had  to  do  so,  and  could  not  fail  to 
have,”  he  adds, — “The  silence  of  historians  upon  the  steps, 
at  least  of  form,  which  Charles  VII.  might  have  taken  to  rescue 
Jeanne,  leaves  us  free  to  presume  that  he  may  have  hazarded 
some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  that  effect.”  A  more  damnatory 
sentence  has  never  been  written,  and  M.  de  Beaucourt  ought  to 
have  felt  that  it  is  so.  He  makes  Charles  VII.  a  very  different 
person  in  mauy  respects  from  our  idea  of  him ;  but  nothiug 
can  ever  wash  that  deadly  stain  from  his  memory;  he  must 
remain  to  all  time  a  monument  of  Royal  ingratitude,  a  leading 
exemplar  of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  prince  and  cynic  who 
counselled  mankind  against  putting  faith  in  princes.  The  attempt 
to  extenuate  his  guilt  in  this  respect  does  but  weaken  the  effect  of 
other  rectifications,  and  is  as  vain  as  the  efforts  of  some  writers 
to  excuse  Charles  I.  of  England  for  his  abandonment  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  which  was,  after  all,  only  a  venial  sin,  in  comparison.  M. 
de  Beaucourt  succeeds  somewhat  better  in  his  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  indifference  and  delay  about  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  also  brought  against  Charles  VII., 
was  unfounded,  although  she  was  executed  in  1431,  and  the  proces 
did  not  begin  until  1450.  It  is  true  that  three  conditions  were 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking, — the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  University  which  had  furnished 
the  assessors  of  the  case ;  the  possession  of  Rouen,  the  scene  of 
the  trial  and  the  execution;  finally,  the  assent  of  the  Holy  See. 
How  all  three  conditions  were  attained  the  historian  tells  us  in 
his  chapters  of  detail.  We  do  not  care  to  deny,  and  it  is  not 
much  to  admit,  that  “  without  the  Royal  initiative,  without  the 
persevering  energy  displayed  by  Charles  VII.  during  many 
years,  the  end  would  not  have  been  obtained.” 

M.  de  Beaucourt  gives  us  some  curious  glimpses  of  the 
private  life  of  the  young  King,  who  was  not,  according  to  him, 
the  heedless,  pleasure-loving  profligate  he  has  been  represented, 
even  when  he  was  out  of  sight  and  off  the  field  of  history ; 
when,  to  quote  the  author’s  own  words,  “  he  shut  himself  up 
within  retreats  impenetrable  alike  to  his  subjects  and  to  history.” 
That  he  indulged  in  reckless  personal  expenditure  while  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  in  circumstances  as  near  to  penury  as 
royalty  ever  approaches— an  experience  which  probably  de¬ 
veloped  the  avarice  for  which  Louis  XI.  was  after¬ 
wards  conspicuous — we  learn  from  accumulated  facts  and 
figures  in  these  volumes,  and  that  he  allowed  the  most 
worthless  of  his  favourites  to  plunder  the  people,  who  flocked 
to  his  cause  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion  that  are  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  reader  of  his  history  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  are  still  unassailed  facts.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
chapter  deals  with  the  period  during  which  La  Tremoille  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  reveals  to  us  more  strikingly  than  any 
other  in  the  book  what  was  the  value  and  energy  of  that 
national  vitality  which  survived  every  trial,  and  saved  France 


in  an  epoch  of  continuous  and  various  dangers.  Bad  govern¬ 
ment  by  bad  men  could  not  kill  it ;  foreign  invaders,  and-  in¬ 
trigues  could  not  kill  it;  its  unfailing  aliment  was  patriotism- 
and  sound  sense,  and  amid  all  the  convulsions  of  the  time,, 
the  heart  cf  the  nation  was  sound  and  steadfast.  What 
was  it  that  ailed  the  King  P  This  is  the  question  the  reader  con¬ 
stantly  asks,  as  the  historian  puts  before  him  one  contradictory 
trait  after  another,  asking  his  assent  to  views  of  Charles’s  con¬ 
duct  that  have  no  coherence.  Was  he  never  quite  sane  ?  Affable, 
generous,  impulsive,  mean,  suspicious,  timid,  ungrateful,  dar¬ 
ing,  energetic,  pious,  indolent,  apathetic,  sensual,  false  to  his 
wife,  a  breaker  of  the  Commandments,  obstinate,  weak,  pitiful, 
but  capable  of  consenting  to  crime  and  cruelty,  able,  and  far¬ 
sighted,  but  the  puppet  of  his  favourites,  a  mass  of  contradic¬ 
tions,  at  once  mean  and  romantic,  Charles  VII.,  as  revealed  by 
his  latest  and  most  sympathetic  historian,  does  not  convey  to¬ 
ns  the  notion  of  a  sane  mind.  M.  de  Beaucourt  admits  the 
obscurity  of  the  intervals  during  which  the  King  is  lost  sight  of, 
and  which  were  particularly  remarkable  while  La  Tremoille 
“reigned,”  but  he  claims  for  him  the  conduct  of  a  skilful 
and  difficult  diplomacy  throughout  the  long  and  troubled  period) 
which  led  up  to  and  ended  in  the  famous  Cougress  of  Arras, 
whereat  the  reconciliation  between  France  and  Burgundy  was 
effected.  Of  the  Congress,  M.  de  Beaucourt  gives  a  vei-y  re¬ 
markable  and  noble  description ;  in  this  chapter  of  his  work,, 
we  are  taken  back  to  the  old  times  which  we  strive  to  recom- 
struct  when  the  buildings  and  the  portraits  of  that  far  past  arec 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  middler- 
ages,  with  their  solemn  and  gorgeous  religious  aspects,  are- 
suffered  to  illumine  the  usually  sober  and  strictly  ordered  pages- 
of  the  historian.  The  passage  in  which  the  great  act  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  is  described  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  piece  of  writing  in> 
the  two  volumes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  a  stir 
of  emotion,  without  a  vision  of  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Vaast 
re-echoing  to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  who  hailed  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  blood-feud  and  its  meaning  to  the  Kingdom  ofi 
France  with  cries  of  “Noel !  Noel!”  of  such  vehemence  that,  says; 
an  eye-witness,  “on  n’eust  pas  ouy  Dieu.”  Amid  the  splendid 
throng  who  surrounded  Philip  the  Good  on  that  day,  so  auspi¬ 
cious  for  France,  on  which  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
English  power,  and  amende  honorable,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Bridge  of  Montereau,  was  made  with  unrivalled  solemnity,  there* 
was  a  little  child,  hardly  observed,  perhaps,  by  the  spectators, 
but  who  was  also  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  history.  This 
was  the  baby  Count  of  Charolais,  then  less  than  two  years  old, 
afterwards  Charles  the  Bold.  M.  de  Beaucourt  concludes, 
this  memorable  chapter  with  the  following  remarks  :  — 

“  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  prolonged  quarrel  which  had' 
endangered  the  very  existence  of  France,  and  had  produced  san¬ 
guinary  results  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  a  right  to  be  content ;  he  had  obtained  full  satisfac¬ 
tion.  As  for  Charles  VII.,  be  resigned  himself,  for  the  love  of  his- 
people,  to  every  sacrifice.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  pacification, 
which  his  subjects  so  greatly  desired  had  not  long  since  been  effected- 
To  establish  this  fact,  we  need  only  recall  the  various  phases  through; 
which  the  interminablo  negotiations  had  passed  (and  which  the 
author  explains  in  full  detail),  and  to  refer  to  the  offers  that  from  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  the  crown  the  King  had  caused  to 
be  made  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  which  had  been  renewed  by 
his  Ambassadors  at  every  conference.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  chief  credit  remained  on  the  side  of  the  King,  and  that  if  Philip 
derived  the  profit,  the  honours  of  this  great  result  must  be  assigned 
to  Charles  VII.” 

M.  de  Beaucourt  has  done  well  to  bring  his  second  volume  to  a 
close  at  so  striking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  which  he  treats, 
and  with  so  vivid,  picturesque,  and  imposing  an  episode.  The- 
prince  who  was  called  in  derision  “  the  King  of  Bourges  ”  is 
left  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  reader  in  a  position  of  dignity*,, 
success,  and  honour.  The  fortunes  of  his  kingdom  are  on  the 
turn;  the  historian  has  succeeded  in  investing  his  subject  with, 
vital  interest ;  the  reader  awaits  with  expectation  the  further 
narrative  of  the  ensuing  years  of  the  King  of  France,  Charles, 
the  Victorious. 


AN  ITALIAN 'ON  FRIENDSHIP.* 

Of  all  contemporary  Italian  authors,  Signor  de  Amicis  is 
beyond  question  the  most  popular.  By  his  graphic  sketches 
from  military  life,  his  literary  portraits,  his  picturesque  narra¬ 
tives  of  travel,  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  among  his  country¬ 
men  that  causes  every  new  work  issuing  from  his  pen  to  be 
regarded  as  a  literary  event.  When,  therefore,  it  was  known 

*  Gli  Amici.  By  EJmondo  de  Amicis.  Milan:  Treves.  London:  Nutt. 
2  vols.  1883. 
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that  lie  was  about  to  put  forth  a  booh  on  the  subject  of  “  Friend¬ 
ship,”  it  was  eagerly  looked  for,  and  the  fact  that  the  book  ran 
into  six  editions  in  less  than  as  many  weeks  speaks  for  itself  as 
to  the  author’s  popularity.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  work  was  expressed  by  the  public  and 
the  Press.  For  one  thing,  its  great  length  rather  repelled 
readers  ;  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  nothing  but  observations 
and  reflections  upon  the  same  theme  appeared  to  them  weari¬ 
some.  To  judge  of  the  book  in  this  manner,  as  one  to  be  read 
straight  through  in  a  few  sittings,  is  to  do  it  some  injustice.  A 
book  of  characteristics,  a  sententious  moral  writing  of  this 
nature,  must  be  read  and  judged  as  we  should  read  and  judge 
Montaigne,  La  Bruyere,  or  Senaucour.  Now,  while  we  cannot 
allow  that  De  Amicis  reaches  to  the  height  of  the  first-named,  he 
may  at  times  be  worthily  placed  beside  the  latter,  though  he  has 
moments  when  he  falls  into  a  vein  that  places  him  little  above 
the  level  of  an  “A.  K.  H.  B.”  Yet  withal  the  book  is  of  extreme 
interest  in  itself,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  author’s  nation¬ 
ality.  For  we  have  not  read  many  pages  before  we  become 
aware  that  friendship  as  here  regarded  is  looked  at  from  a 
purely  meridional  point  of  view.  We  should  call  many  of  these 
friendships  merely  acquaintanceships,  as  lightly  formed  as  dis¬ 
solved,  due  to  the  more  social,  out-door  life  of  the  South.  The 
author  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  bachelor,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  man  about  town  ;  here  are  no  home  friendships,  made 
and  fostered  by  the  fireside. 

“  Friend  is  a  solemn  word, 

But,  like  most  solemn  words,  of  easy  use.” 

And  Signor  de  Amicis  uses  it  most  easily  ;  he  includes  in  it 
not  only  all  acquaintances,  but  even  such  people  as  we  dislike, 
whom  we  desire  to  keep  at  arm’s-length,  vulgarians,  &c.  This 
is,  indeed,  to  expand  the  term.  In  speaking  of  Signor  de 
Amicis’  book,  we  must,  therefore,  use  “  the  most  interesting 
and  most  singularly-misunderstood  word  in  all  languages  ”  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  it. 

De  Amicis’  purpose  in  his  work  was  to  make  a  physiological 
and  psychological  study  on  Friendship.  A  cynic  might  define 
it  as  a  book  on  friendship  written  by  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  it,  for  De  Amicis  takes  care  to  inform  us  at  the  outset  that 
he  regards  the  Orestes  and  Pylades  as  so  rare  that  they  need 
not  even  be  treated  of,  relegating  them  to  the  domain  of  poetry, 
which  is  equivalent  to  banishing  them  to  the  realm  of  fable. 

The  book  begins  with  a  study  of  the  composition  and  nature 
of  the  group  of  friends  among  whom  we  live.  It  is  a  series  of 
character-sketches  of  typical  figures,  penned  by  a  master’s 
hand.  Without  a  touch  of  satire  or  bitterness,  as  a  calm  and 
impartial  observer,  who  does  not  on  that  account  abdicate  his 
human  personality  so  as  to  become  indifferent,  De  Amicis  holds 
up  to  view  the  most  intimate  and  intricate  labyrinths,  all  the 
confusions  that  reign  and  co-exist  in  human  breasts.  Among 
these  pictures  we  find  the  humble  friend,  the  diplomatic,  the 
explosive,  the  Mephistoplielian,  the  bore,  &c.  A  very  long 
chapter  is  devoted  to  “  Pride,”  which,  according  to  our  author,  is 
the  strongest  passion  in  the  human  breast,  a  rock  on  which  all 
friendships  are  liable  to  shipwreck,  and,  when  not  to  shipwreck, 
to  suffer  little  collisions.  The  varieties  of  pride,  he  tells  us,  are 
infinite,  and  he  describes  some  of  these  in  detail.  It  is  quite 
clear  they  are  drawn  from  the  life.  He  holds  that  even  the 
most  intimate  friendships  repose  on  the  tacit  compact  that  the 
pride  of  the  one  has  made  with  the  pride  of  the  other  ;  that  it  is 
understood,  unspoken,  that  each  must  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of 
his  friend  a  part  of  his  sincerity,  his  liberty  of  judgment, 
his  'amour-propre,  and  that  the  sacrifices  are  to  be  equal. 
Whether  this  be  true,  we  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce;  it  is 
at  least  new,  and,  if  true,  it  is  certain  that  De  Amicis  has  dared 
to  lift  the  veil  from  some  human  sentiments  that  no  other  writer 
has  hitherto  ventured  to  touch.  De  Amicis  has  certainly  placed 
the  deadly  sin  of  pride  under  his  anatomical  knife,  and  has 
dissected  it  with  patience  and  minuteness.  One  of  the  most 
masterly  chapters  is  that  called  “  Alti  e  Bassi.”  Written  in 
the  form  of  a  diary,  it  purports  to  depict  the  vacillations 
of  the  pendulum  of  our  opinion  of  a  friend.  A  friend, 
he  avers,  even  the  most  intimate,  is  never  for  thirty 
days  successively  the  same  for  us.  A  thousand  little 
causes,  all  of  which  are  rooted  in  our  pride,  transmute 
him  every  moment  in  our  eyes ;  cause  him  to  recede 
from  or  to  approach  our  hearts,  lift  him  above  the  earth, 
place  him  below  it,  cause  him  to  be  now  an  adored  brother,  now 
a  dubious  acquaintance,  even  at  times  a  hated  enemy.  This 
chapter  can  scarcely  be  called  cynical,  cynical  though  its  theme 


sounds.  There  is  an  objective  remorselessness  of  treatment 
about  it  that  makes  the  reader  shudder,  the  more  because  he 
suspects  that  for  and  with  some  persons  all  that  is  here  told  is 
so  true,  and  yet  he  feels  it  is  one  of  those  truths  of  which  we 
should  not  permit  ourselves  to  raise  the  kindly  covering  to  look 
it  in  the  face.  There  are  things  about  which  we  must  advisedly 
keep  up  illusions,  or  too  much  that  makes  life  endurable  will 
crumble  into  dust  at  our  feet.  There  are  certain  things,  too,  which, 
by  being  thus  formulated,  take  a  shape  they  never  had  before,  and 
would  never  have  assumed.  No  wonder,  if  De  Amicis  submits 
his  feelings  to  such  hyper-analysis,  that  he  sadly  exclaims, 
‘‘We  have  but  half-friends,  and  truly  the  fraction  is  yet 
smaller  !”  Indeed,  a  note  of  sadness,  of  disillusion,  pervades 
the  entire  book.  We  feel  that  the  author  has  passed  his  first 
youth,  that  it  is  written  in  the  mezzo  cammin  della  vita,  when 
the  writer  is  no  longer  young,  nor  yet  grown  old,  when  the  hopes 
of  youth  are  shattered,  the  calmer,  gentler  views  of  age  not  yet 
attained, — a  point  of  life,  in  short,  when  we  first  learn  to  look 
back,  as  well  as  forwards.  This  feeling  has  given  occasion  for 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  kindly  chapters  in  the 
whole  work,  called  “  Giovani  e  Vecchi,”  in  which  the 
author  deals  with  the  two  new  species  of  friends  who  come 
to  us  at  that  crisis  of  life ;  the  grey  heads  to  whom  we  go 
to  find  a  little  of  that  indulgence  our  contemporaries  do  not 
accord  us  ;  the  young,  who  give  us  worship,  and  for  whose  sake 
we  try  to  be  that  they  deem  us.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  “  Pleasures  of  Friendship,”  yet  even  on  this  theme  the  sad 
note  predominates.  We  are  made  to  feel  that  something  has 
vanished,  never  to  return, — the  blight  confidence  of  the  early 
morning  hours,  the  fragrance  of  the  first  rose,  the  poetry  of 
youth.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  bitter  section,  called  the  “  Reverse- 
of  the  Medal,”  in  which  the  imaginary  writer  of  a  letter  on  this 
theme  says  that  he  does  not  hate  men,  because  he  knows  that 
he  is  not  worth  more  than  they ;  but  he  hate3  their  stupid 
notion  of  considering  as  a  passion,  and  expounding  in  poetry, 
the  instinct  that  pushes  them  to  associate  together  to  fight 
against'their  common  enemy  ennui,  and  to  tickle  their  self-love. 
“  Men  who  call  themselves  friends  have  the  effect  upon  me 
of  those  angry  journalists  who  call  themselves  brothers.”' 
“  Friendship,”  says  the  same  writer,  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
acrostic  : — 

A.  Astio. 

M,  Maldicenza. 

I.  Invidia. 

C.  Cabala. 

I.  Ipocrisia. 

The  chapter  on  “  Scandal  ”  is  another  master-piece  of 
remorseless  analysis.  Here,  again,  the  author’s  nationality 
reveals  itself.  It  is  evident  that  his  reflections  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  society  where  there  is  much  talk  of  personalities,  and. 
little  on  general  subjects.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the 
writer  that  at  clubs,  parties,  or  other  places  where  men  aggre¬ 
gate,  the  conversation  should  turn  on  aught  else  but  people. 
Inimitable  is  one  such  imaginary  talking  over  of  mutual  friends, 
in  which  every  attribute  is  stripped  from  the  friend  discussed, 
leaving  him  only  the  merit  of  being  good.  “  Goodness  is 
not  denied,”  says  De  Amicis,  “because  it  is  not  envied.” 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  true  if  he  had  said  that  when  we 
deny  to  our  friends  all  qualities  but  goodness,  we  do  so  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Germans  speak  of  exn  cj  liter  Meiisch, 
when  they  can  say  nothing  else  in  favour  of  a  person,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Spanish  proverb  speaks  of  a  man  as  ‘  so 
good  as  to  be  a  good  for-notking ?”  Signor  de  Amicis  warns  us 
against  letting  ourselves  be  involved  in  discussions,  which  are 
extremely  dangerous  reefs  for  friendship;  and  he  ends  this 
section  with  various  practical  maxims,  of  which  the  following 
is  one, — “  Do  not  discuss  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
after  dinner.”  And  he  adds,  in  every  dicusssion,  bear  in  mind 
these  three  p’s, — “  pondera,  pazienza,  e  perdona.” 

In  friendships  between  the  sexes,  De  Amicis  does  not  believe. 
He  admits  they  are  sweet,  and  paints  them  in  the  most  graceful 
and  seductive  colours,  but  he  sees  himself  obliged  to  add  that 
they  end  well  so  rarely  as  to  come  into  the  category  of  never. 
Here,  again,  we  have  before  us  the  Southerner,  of  hot,  suscep¬ 
tible  blood.  The  only  safe  woman-friendship  for  a  man  is, 
according  to  him,  the  old  and  white-haired,  or  the  ugly  woman, 
or  perchance  one  of  a  merry  and  satiric  turn,  for  satire  is  ever  a 
foe  to  soft  sentiment.  “True  friendships  between  men  and 
women  are  as  rare  as  true  love.  rIlie  greater  part  are  a  little- 
comedy  badly  acted.”  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  letters,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  humorous  sketch  of  that  bizarre  personage  the  hater  of 
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pea  and  ink,  who  will  suffer  anything  rather  than  put  himself 
to  the  inconvenience  of  writing  ;  yet  another  figure  rather  of  the 
more  indolent  South,  than  of  the  business-like  and  energetic 
North.  Very  penetrative  is  the  remark  that  we  do  not  well  know 
our  friends  till  we  have  had  letters  from  them.  Letters  are  like 
a  defile,  passing  through  which  some  seem  to  lose  certain  moral 
qualities  ;  others  seem  to  acquire  new  ones,  to  become  more  re¬ 
fined  ;  and  others,  again,  are  so  transmuted  as  to  be  unrecog¬ 
nisable.  There  are  persons  to  whom  it  seems  easier  to  confide  their 
feelings  when  they  have  nought  but  paper  before  them,  than  in 
the  visible  presence  of  the  friend  ;  others  become  arid,  conven¬ 
tional ;  and  others,  again,  display  qualities  that  remained  hidden 
in  the  practice  of  daily  life. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  various 
phases  of  friendship  treated  in  this  book,  which  is  full  of 
vivid,  clear-cut  sketches  of  diverse  individualities.  An  able 
figure  is  the  foreign  friend,  who  speaks  our  language  with  effort) 
and  whom  we  love  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  which  may  be  one  that  is  highly  sympathetic  to  us.  Nor 
has  that  terrible  figure  been  forgotten,  the  borrower  of  books  who 
■does  not  return  them.  “  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  library  and  believe 
in  friendship  ?”  asks  De  Amicis.  A  fault  in  the  work  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  all  the  friendships  described  and  analysed 
belong  to  the  same  social  class, — the  middle.  The  book  would 
have  acquired  more  variety  and  importance  had  the  author 
studied  his  theme  also  in  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  he  has 
consecrated  only  quite  a  few  pages.  In  this  class,  feelings  are 
truer  and  nearer  to  nature ;  artificial  conditions  do  not  enter 
an  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  higher  classes.  Indeed,  there 
is  still  much  bearing  on  this  vast  theme  that  De  Amicis  has 
left  untouched;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  often  been  a 
little  diffuse  on  those  pai'ts  of  his  subject  that  have  best  taken 
his  fancy.  As  a  eulogium  of  friendship,  his  work  can  scarcely 
be  regarded,  and  therefore  cannot  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
bis  elder  countryman  Cicero’s  far  briefer  but  more  enthusiastic 
volume  on  the  same  theme.  Instead  of  the  pen  of  the  poet- 
painter,  we  encounter  in  its  pages  the  anatomical  knife  of  a 
surgeon-novelist.  Signor  de  Amicis  is  for  ever  analysing  bis 
own  feelings  and  those  of  his  friends,  and  does  not  perceive 
that  by  so  doing  he  is  with  his  own  hand  killing  friendship. 
And  yet  he  has  written  his  own  condemnation  when  he  says, — 

We  scrutinise,  we  torment  ourselves  too  much ;  and  that  is  not 
friendship,  any  more  than  reasoning  is  poetry.  We  make  our 
hearts  go  up  into  our  craniums,  and  send  down  our  brains  into 
the  place  of  our  hearts.  We  murder  friendship,  in  order  to  see 
how  it  is  put  together.” 

As  to  the  excellence  of  Signor  de  Amicis’  style,  there  is  hut 
■one  opinion;  he  writes  the  most  limpid,  the  purest  Italian.  He 
possesses,  however,  a  facility  that  is  almost  dangerous,  which 
in  this  latest  work  often  leads  him  astray,  causing  him  to  meander 
on  somewhat  diffusely.  While  reading,  we  are  held  in  the  spell 
■of  his  exquisite  language ;  hut  when  we  come  to  reduce  his  words 
to  facts,  we  find  they  could  have  been  expressed  in  a  nrach 
briefer  compass.  And  in  this  especial  hook,  De  Amicis’  very 
perfection  of  style  is  a  fault.  It  is  too  equal,  so  that  it  falls 
into  a  monotonous  cadence,  and  adds  to  the  general  feeling  of 
sameness  induced  by  its  subject.  The  work  closes  with  a  salu¬ 
tation  to  his  friends  whose  memory,  passions,  advice  have  aided 
him  in  composing  it : — “  I  thank  you,  therefore,  and  leave  you. 
I  send  you  an  adieu  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  friends  old  and 
new,  grey-haired  and  young,  companions  of  infancy  and  youth, 
friends  of  the  virile  age,  future  friends  of  senility,  distant 
friends,  offended  friends,  friends  who  are  dead.  Addio.” 

How  Signor  de  Amicis’  personal  friends  may  have  enjoyed  the 
vivisection  to  which  he  has  submitted  them  in  the  cause  of 
metaphysics  we  shall  never  know,  neither  does  it  concern  the 
world,  which  has  to  thank  its  author  for  a  hook  that  contains 
much  that  is  delightful,  much  that  is  suggestive,  together  with 
much  that  is  saddening,  and  much  that  we  trust,  for  the  sake  of 
poor  humanity,  is,  if  not  untrue,  at  least  highly  coloured. 


ALTIORA  PETO* 

A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Heview  expresses 
tart  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  criticism  in  England. 
It  has  fallen,  he  asserts,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  hands  of 
novices  and  pen-weary  hacks,  and  they  manage  things  much 
better  in  France.  They  manage  things  very  differently  in 
France,  for  literary  criticism  is  practised  there  under  conditions 
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which  differ  toto  coelo  from  those  which  obtain  in  England. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  books  which  are  reviewed  in  England  are 
marked  by  mediocrity  which  would  ensure  exemption  from 
criticism  of  any  kind  in  France.  Now,  of  all  books,  the 
hardest  to  review  at  all  well,  are  the  books  which  bring 
the  critic’s  work,  willy-nilly,  to  the  level  of  the  works  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea.  It  is  small  blame  to  him, 
therefore,  if  he  sometimes,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  Heats 
mediocrity  too  severely,  or,  as  is  far  more  frequently  the  case, 
if  he  treats  it  in  a  spirit  of  indolent  charity.  On  the  whole, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  example  of  flagrant 
partiality,  which  for  the  rest  is  generally  rectified  by  counter¬ 
criticisms,  English  critics  do  their  work  well,  and  any  author 
who  can  produce  books,  at  all  abpve  the  level  of  respectable 
mediocrity  may  safely  reckon  on  an  appreciative  reception 
from  the  class  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  natural 
foes  of  all  authors.  They  are  not  so,  of  course,  nor  are  they  by 
any  means  such  fools  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  by  those  who 
never  read  their  criticisms.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  famous  plagiarism 
is  often  in  the  mouths  of  men  who  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
if  nothing  were  taken  from  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  novels  except  what 
would  fall  strictly  under  the  definition  of  criticism,  the  residue 
would  be  “  duller  than  a  great  thaw,”  and  “  a  joy  of  wild  asses  ” 
for  ever.  But  enough  of  this.  Altiora  Peto  rises  far  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity,  and  may  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a 
thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  through  con¬ 
secutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure  to  the 
reader  from  every  fresh  perusal.  Not  all  of  it,  indeed,  for  there 
is  a  rift,  so  to  speak,  in  Mr.  Oliphant’s  lute,  and  that  rift  is  by 
no  means  a  little  one.  We  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about  it  by- 
and-by,  but  not  before  we  have  marked  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
some  of  the  strokes  iu  this  most  entertaining  hook  which 
deserve  to  be  applauded  to  the  echo.  An  outline  of  the 
story  is  necessary,  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  extracts 
which  it  will  he  his  pleasure  to  read,  as  it  will  be  ours 
to  make  them,  hut  that  outline  may  well  be  of  the  briefest.  Mr. 
Oliphant  is  probably  as  indifferent  to  what  is  called  a  plot  as 
Tourgenief  was,  and  it  is  not  as  a  story  that  Altiora  Peto  chal¬ 
lenges  warm  admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and 
manners.  Two  clever  and  high-spirited  American  girls  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Pacific — in  other  words,  from  California — descend 
upon  Paris  in  search  of  husbands,  for  it  comes  to  that.  One  of 
these  girls,  Stella  Walton,  is  heiress  to  millions  of  dollars;  her 
friend,  Mattie  Terrill,  has  an  income  of  £150  per  annum.  They 
have  changed  names,  and  the  reader  has  to  remember  through¬ 
out  the  hook  that  Stella  Walton  is  Mattie  Terrill,  and  vice  versa. 

With  excellent  judgment,  Mr.  Oliphant  fits  the  real  heiress  at 
once  and  sans  facon  with  an  eligible  partner,  one  Bob  Alderny. 
Impediments,  which  the  reader  may  discover  for  himself, 
for  a  time  delay  the  marriage  of  the  non-heiress  with  the 
man  of  her  choice,  Lord  Sark.  These  high-spirited  and 
thoroughly  loveable  girls,  and  their  elderly  companion,  Miss 
Hannah  Coffin,  are  the  salt  of  the  book.  The  last-named  is  an 
“  original,”  and  in  her  knack  of  saying  at  any  given  time  the 
precise  thing  that  is  most  likely  to  disconcert  an  adversary  she 
resembles  Sam  Weller,  resembles  him  also  in  promptness  of 
action.  But  Hannah  has  gifts  and  graces  that  Mr.  Pickwick’s 
famous  body-servant  was  far,  indeed,  from  having.  She  has  an 
intuitive  perception  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  hearts  and  heads 
of  every  one  with  whom  she  comes  iu  contact,  and,  to  judge  from 
some  of  her  references  to  her  own  and  other  folk’s  “innards,”  it 
might  seem  that  she  reads  character  as  somnambulists  are 
thought  by  some  to  see,  through  the  organ  which  Menenius  en¬ 
dows  with  speech  in  Goriolanus.  She  also,  as  it  happens> 
“  knows  all  the  ropes,”  as  she  would  say,  and  baffles  with  ease 
the  machinations  of  all  the  naughty  people  who  cross  her  path. 
In  fact  her  knowledge  and  energy  are  so  great  that  she  seems  to 
move  about  amongst  these  naughty  ones  like  Teiresias  in 
Hades, — 

“  O'ir]  Treirrurcu,  rol  5e  cnc lai  a'icrtrovcri.” 

A  highly  improbable  character,  then  ?  Well,  in  some  respects, 
yes.  But  what  exceptionallyamusing  and  useful  character  in 
any  novel  that  was  ever  written  is  not  open  to  the  same  charge  ? 
One  thing  is  certain,  whenever  “  old  Hannah”  acts  or  speaks, 
it  i->  to  do  or  say  something  which  will  delight  the  reader ; 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  agree  with  a  remark  passed  upon  her  by 
a  certain  Sir  George  Dashington,  who  is  electrified  by  her  smart 
talk, — “  that  old  woman  is  perfectly  delicious  !”  The  professional 
beauty,  and  the  financiers,  the  aesthete,  and  the  ladies  of  quality, 
and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Oliphant’s  dramatis  personal  we  must  leave 
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unintroduced  to  the  reader.  They  are  all  drawn  with  light, 
firm  touches,  which  mark  the  hand  of  a  master;  hut  what  of 
Altiora  Peto  herself  P  What  of  the  heroiue  who  gives  her  name 
to  this  capital  tale  P  Alas  !  there  yawns  the  rift  we  mentioned. 
Altiora  Peto  is  a  bore,  and  would  be  a  bore  of  the  first  magni* 
tude,  were  it  not  that  the  portentous  prig  who  marries  her  is 
a  bigger  bore  still.  We  shall  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  of 
these  meet  companions  to  the  end  of  this  notice,  and  quote  as 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Oiiphant’s  genius,  for  so  it  deserves  to  be 
called,  the  beginning  of  a  dialogue,  which  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken  beats  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  his  smartest.  It  takes  place 
at  a  dinner-party  at  the  above-mentioned  Sir  George  Dash- 
ington’s : — • 

“  1 1  didn’t  rightly  catch  your  name,’  said  Hannah,  ‘  but  I  snppose 
you’re  the  minister.’ — ‘My  name  is  Chalfont — Sidney  Chalfont ;  and 
as  you  rightly  observe,  I  am  in  holy  orders.’ — -‘  Holy  orders  is  mighty 
difficult  to  obey;  don’t  you  find  ’em?’  she  remarked,  rising  and 
taking  his  arm. — ‘  The  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  country  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible,  very  often,’  replied  Mr.  Chalfont,  who  had  long 
made  up  his  miud  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity  to  become  an 
ecclesiastical  martyr. — ‘  Do  tell !’  exclaimed  Hannah. — ‘I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Coffin.’ — ‘  Ob,  I  ain’t  noways  offended,  but  it  does  beat 
all!’ — ‘  What  beats  all  ?’ — ‘Well,  I  don’t  know  as  I  understood  you, 
but  you  seemed  to  say  that  you  couldn’t  keep  the  laws  of  God 
because  of  the  laws  of  man — aud  you  a  minister,  too ;  and 
I  say  that  beats  all — and  what’s  more,  I  stick  to  it!’ — 
‘Dear  me,’ thought  the  Reverend  Sidney  Chalfont,  ‘  this  American 
is  a  very  plain-spoken  woman.’  ‘  My  dear  madam,  I  don’t  wonder 
that  you  are  astonished.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Anglican  priest¬ 
hood  of  America  are  not  subject  to  the  same  tyranny  that  we  are  in 
this  country.’ — ‘  Then,  why  do  you  stand  it?’- — ‘  We  don’t  staud  it ; 
we  go  to  prison  for  it.’ — ‘  Seems  to  me,  if  they  put  you  in  prison  for 
it,  as  it  is  them  as  won’t  staud  it.  Did  you  know  before  you  became 
a  minister,  that  you  would  either  have  to  obey  the  laws  of  man,  or 
else  go  to  prison  for  not  obeying  ’em  ?’ — ‘  That  consideration  was  not 
sufficient  to  deter  me  from  following  a  vocation  to  which  I  felt  in¬ 
ternally  called,  and  from  being  a  witness  for  the  truth,  and  a  martyr 
for  conscience’  sake.’ — ‘  And  you  feel  sure  that  them  laws  you  won’t 
obey  was  made  to  uphold  truth,  and  you  was  made  to  uphold  the  truth  ?’ 
— ‘  I  can  only  act  according  to  my  conscience,  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
truth.’ — ‘And  them  as  puts  you  iuto  prison  acts  the  same,  maybe  ?  ’ — 
‘I  give  them  credit  for  being  sincere.’ — ‘  Well,  now,’  pursued  the  old 
lady,  ‘  I’ve  been  in  search  of  the  highest  truth  since  I  was  a  gell ; 
that’s  a  matter  of  half  a  century  ;  always  ou  the  search.  How  old 
might  you  ha’  bin  when  you  determined  to  obey  the  holy  orders  ?’ — 
‘About  two-and-twenty,’  said  Chalfont. — ‘And  you  was  so  sure 
that  you’d  got  the  truth,  that  you  decided  to  go  where  you 
could  break  the  laws  of  a  country  as  calls  itself  Christian, 
to  testify  to  it  ?  ’ — ‘  Well,  I  don’t  think  that’s  altogether  a  fair 
way  of  putting  it,’  said  Chalfont,  laughing ;  ‘  but  the  subject 
is  a  large  one,  and  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  by  the  Church,  instead  of  by  the  State.  May 
I  ask  what  was  the  result  of  your  fifty  years’  search  after  truth  ?’ — 
‘Well,  I  guess  I’m  on  the  track  at  last.’ — ‘  What!  only  on  it  now?’ — 
‘It’s  difficult  sayiDg  when  I  first  got  on  ;  a  body  can’t  jest  always 
give  dates  in  them  things.  I  dessay  I  was  on  all  the  time,  but  if 
I  didn’t  know  it,  there  was  no  peace.  It’s  only  with  the  knowledge 
as  peace  comes.  It’s  not  by  readin’,  nor  by  study,  nor  by  speki'atin 
that  you  find  Divine  truth ;  it’s  by  lovin’  what  is  good,  and  a  doin’  of 
it.’ — ‘  I  should  have  said  that  Divine  revelation  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  were  the  guides  to  truth,’  said  Chalfont. — ‘  If  one  set  of 
people  as  is  guided  by  ’em  puts  another  set  of  people  as  is  guided  by 
’em  into  prison,  because  they  can’t  agree  which  way  they  pint,  seems 
to  me  they’re  mighty  onsartin  guides.’ — ‘It  has  been  so  from  all 
time,’  replied  Cbalfout,  mournfully.  ‘  Tbe  history  of  Christendom 
is  a  history  of  religious  strife  ;  till  man  is  regenerate,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.’  ” 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  quote  the  rest  of  this  conver¬ 
sation,  and  more  of  Mr.  Oiiphant’s  good  things,  and  especially 
the  scene  in  the  Louvre,  where  Hannah  drives  the  professional 
beauty  from  pillar  to  post,  till  the  latter,  feeling  herself  to  he 
too  heavily  handicapped,  affects  not  to  hear  the  American 
lady’s  pitiless  questions,  “  but  to  be  absorbed  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  recumbent  Venus  of  Titian,  at  which  Hanuali, 
following  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  could  only  gasp  ‘  My 
sakes  !’  and  then,  turning  abruptly  round,  walked  off,  for 
once  fairly  beaten,  from  the  field.”  All  that  we  can  do,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  Mr.  Oiiphant’s  hook 
is  as  good  reading  as  the  most  exigent  novel-reader  needs 
to  ask  for.  The  remaining  fourth  is  filled  with  the 
diary  and  sayings  of  Altiora  Peto,  and  with  the  pompous 
inanities  of  her  lover,  Mr.  Keith  Hetherington.  She  bores, 
but  be  crashes  us.  “  A  greater  than  I  said  that,”  he 
remarks,  on  oue  occasion;  and  as  that  “greater  than  I” 
is  He  who  was  “greater  than  Jonas”  and  “greater  than 
Solomon,”  and  as  Mr.  Keith  Hetherington  is  at  the  most  a 
tenth-rate  philosophaster,  his  remark,  for  the  sublime  conceit 
■which  it  ventilates,  may  be  said  to  “  beat  the  record.”  And 
“  beat  the  record  ”  his  plan  for  renovating  society  unquestionably 
does.  But  dull,  priggish,  and  perplexing  as  this  gentleman's 
utterances  are,  we  would  not  have  called  them  pompous  inanities, 


if  we  could  not  cite  Mr.  Hetherington  himself  as  witness  to 
their  being  so.  Brought  to  hook  by  Mattie  Terrill  as  to  the- 
nature  and  results  of  the  “  experiences  ”  of  the  “  hundreds  ”  who- 
are  consciously  preparing  for  the  “  new  evolutionary  process  ” 
which  is  to  save  the  world,  or  save  the  hundreds,  for  Mr.  Hethering¬ 
ton  is  as  ambiguous  as  Virgil's  Sibyl  or  Dickens’s  Captain  Bnnsby, 
he  calmly  answers,  “I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  rude,  but  I 
could  no  more  describe  to  you  the  experiments  or  the  results,, 
than  I  could  discourse  to  a  Hew  Zealander  on  the  laws  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  attempt  to  make  him  understand  the  nature  of  their 
action.”  W ell,  be  it  so  ;  hut  we  marvel  much  that  so  wise  and 
witty  a  man  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Oliphant  should  expect  his 
readers  to  shut  their  eyes  and  open  their  months,  and  gulp 
down  such  an  answer.  It  is  not  fury,  but  it  is  sound  signify¬ 
ing  nothing.  Altiora  Peto,  however,  is  charmed  beyond  measure 
with  this  puzzle-headed  philanthropist’s  tinkling  cymbals,  and  the 
novel  closes  with  a  love-scene  between  the  pair  which  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  novelty.  In  some  such  way,  perhaps,  old  Godwin 
wooed  and  won  Mary  Woolstonecraft ;  and,  indeed,  “  Keithy,”' 
as  Hannah  always  calls  him,  is  good,  or  rather,  Godwinisb, 
enough  to  tell  his  dear  Altiora  that  it  would  not  he  necessary, 
e, vce.pt  for  ivhat  the  world  might  sag,  that  they  should  marry, 
since  their  love  was  of  a  kind  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of, 
and  depended  on  something  more  internal,  and,  therefore, 
more  solid  than  that  which  unites  ordinary  mortals.  Shelley 
said  that  he  could  never  look  on  Betsch’s  picture  of  the  summer¬ 
house  scene  in  Faust  without  a  feeling  akin  to  vertigo.  We 
warrant  that  he  would  have  gazed  oculo  irretorto  on  the  kiss 
which  ended  the  love  conference  between  this  strange  pair  of 
lovers.  “That  was  beyond  the  power  of  Church  or  priest,”  said 
“Keithy,”  with  stately  solemnity;  and  they  arise  and  go  to 
Sark  and  Stella,  to  tell  them  that  they  will  add  their  ceremony 
to  theirs.  The  curtain  falls,  but  we  lift  it  for  a  moment,  to 
express  a  strong  belief  that,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson,  “  a 
brace  of  twins  will  weed  her  of  her  folly ;”  and  a  faint  hope 
that  when  those  twins  are  old  enough  to  climb  their  father’s 
knees,  that  even  he,  impracticable  blockhead  though  he  he,  may 
learn  from  nature  to  concentrate  his  affections,  and  not  dissi¬ 
pate  over  all  the  world  the  love  which  was  meant  for  home. 
Coleridge  was  right,  no  doubt,  when  he  said  that, — 

“  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well, 

Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast 

hut  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere ;  we  draw  it  at  vultures, 

bugs,  and  - ;  but  the  reader  may  select  for  himself  what 

particular  variety  of  knave,  or  fool,  or  coward  it  is  which,  if  he 
says  he  loves,  he  knows  that  he  is  sjDeaking  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  or,  not  to  use  too  strong  a  phrase,  is  romancing  in  his 
throat. 


THE  EARLY  CALIPHS* 

This  is  a  nourishing  book.  Most  men  are  conscious  of  a  certain 
interest  in  the  early  Caliphs,  the  most  distinct  and  notable 
series  of  men  whom  Asia  has  produced;  and  also  of  a  certain  vague¬ 
ness  about  them,  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  did  and  were, 
which  made  them,  in  a  shadowy  way,  so  memorable.  They  have 
all  heard  of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,  aud  Kaled  “  the  Sword  of 
God,”  and  Ali  the  Prophet’s  cousin,  who  should  have  been  his  suc¬ 
cessor;  and  the  Abbassides,  of  whom  Haroun  was  the  flower;  of 
their  conquests,  their  magnificence,  and  their  fall ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  to  whom  the  early  Caliphs  are  persons,  who  could 
recount  even  their  names  in  sequence,  or  account  for  their 
victories,  is  very  small.  It  will  hereafter  include  all  who 
have  read  Sir  William  Muir’s  book.  Without  the  slightest 
parade  of  learning,  indeed  keeping  his  great  learning  a 
little  too  much  in  the  background,  Sir  William  Muir 
relates  from  the  original  authorities  the  long,  but  not 
wearisome  narrative,  sometimes  like  a  historian,  occasion¬ 
ally,  though  seldom,  like  an  essayist,  but  most  frequently 
like  an  annalist  who  has  no  desire  except  to  he  simply 
true,  and  who,  therefore,  is  often  as  convincing  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  an  eye-witness.  He  scarcely  ever  pretends  to 
eloquence,  rarely  departs  from  an  even  rather  low-pitched  tone  of 
narrative,  yet  he  is  often  as  effective  as  the  most  skilful  rhetorician. 
There  is  a  sort  of  simpleness  in  his  style,  caught,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Arab  annalists  whom  lie  has  studied  so  closely,  which, 
though  sometimes  a  little  bald,  and  once  or  twice  even  tedious,  as 
they  also  are,  is  often  indescribably  charming.  His  personages  are 
Biblical  in  their  ways,  in  their  directness,  in  the  simplicity  with 
which  they  reveal  their  purposes,  and  their  methods.  They  are, 
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moreover,  not  too  much  explained,  hut  move  in  that  clear 
obscure  which  is  the  permanent  atmosphere  of  Eastern  history, 
in  which  men  do  such  gigantic  things,  the  observer  scarcely 
knows  why,  under  impulses  he  can  only  half  comprehend. 
What  can  be  more  charming,  for  instance,  than  this  account 
■of  one  of  the  greatest  scenes  in  Mahommedan  history,— the 
choice  of  the  first  Caliph,  the  man  who,  ascending  a  shaking 
throne,  reduced  all  Arabia  once  more  to  subjection  p  Mahommed, 
perhaps  from  a  design  to  leave  the  throne  elective,  probably 
from  hope  of  a  son  by  one  of  his  many  wives,  possibly  from 
dread  of  the  influence  which  an  acknowledged  heir  not  sprung 
from  his  own  loins  might  exercise,  died  without  choosing,  or  even 
clearly  indicating,  a  successor.  The  Ivoreish,  the  men  of  the 
sacred  tribe  to  which  Mahommed  belonged,  thought  he  should 
be  assuredly  one  of  themselves ;  but  the  citizens  of  Medina, 
always  jealous  of  the  supreme  clan,  had  decided  that  the  choice 
should  fall  on  one  of  their  own  number.  The  physical  power 
rested  with  them,  for  Mahommed  had  died  in  Medina,  and 
his  companions  lay  at  their  mercy ;  and  rushing,  therefore, 
to  one  of  their  large  halls,  they  clamorously  named  Sad-ibn- 
Obeida,  chief  of  their  strongest  clan,  Successor  of  the  Prophet. 
Sad  was  lying  under  a  blanket,  sick  with  a  fever,  in  a  corner  of 
the  hall,  when  the  selection  wa3  announced  and  accepted;  but 
Abu  Bekr,  father  of  Ayesha,  Maliommed’s  favourite  wife,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  nomination  could  not  stand.  Arabia  as  a  whole 
would  obey  only  a  man  of  the  Koreish,  a  statement  so  true  then, 
as  it  is  now,  a  thousand  years  afterwards,  that  the  Medinese 
yielded,  and  proposed  a  compromise.  There  should  be  a  dual 
Caliphate,  one  from  the  Koreish,  one  from  Medina 

“  ‘  Away  with  yon  !’  exclaimed  Omar;  ‘  two  cannot  stand  together;’ 
and  even  Sad  from  beneath  his  covering  muttered  that  to  divide  the 
power  would  weaken  it.  High  words  ensued.  Hobab,  on  the  side  of 
Sad,  cried  out,  ‘  Hear  him  not!  Attend  to  me,  for  I  am  the  well- 
rubbed  Palm-stem.  If  they  refuse,  expel  them  from  the  city.  I  am 
the  Roaring  Lion  of  the  desert,  and  will  devour  them  up.’  ‘  The  Lord 
destroy  thee!’  cried  Omar;  and  Hobab  returned  the  words.  The 
altercation  gaining  in  heat  and  bitterness,  Abu  Bekr  saw  that  it  must 
be  stopped  at  any  risk  ;  so  stepping  forward  he  said  :  ‘  Ye  see  these 
two’ — and  he  pointed  to  Omar  and  Abu  Obeida — ‘Choose  ye  now 
whichever  of  them  ye  will,  and  salute  him  as  your  Chief.’  ‘  Nay,’ 
cried  both  at  once,  ‘  thou  hast  already,  at  the  Prophet’s  bidding,  led 
the  prayers;  thou  art  our  Chief.  Stretch  forth  thine  hand.’  He  did 
so,  and  they  struck  their  hand  on  his  in  token  of  allegiance.  Others 
began  to  follow  their  example.  ‘Wilt  thou  cut  thine  own  kinsman’s 
throat  ?’  cried  Hobab  to  a  Khazrajite  about  to  take  the  pledge.  ‘  Not 
so,’  he  answered  ;  ‘I  only  yield  the  right  to  whom  the  right  is  due.’ 
'Whilst  they  yet  hesitated,  the  Beni  Aus,  jealous  of  the  rival  tribe  and 
of  Sad  its  nominee,  spake  among  themselves  :  ‘  If  this  man  be  chosen, 
the  rule  will  be  for  ever  with  the  Beni  Kbazraj.  Let  us  salute  Abu 
Bekr  as  our  Chief.’  The  example  once  set,  group  after  group 
advanced  to  place  their  hand  on  that  of  Abu  Bekr,  till  none  was  left 
but  Sad,  who  still  lay  covered  in  the  corner.  Acknowledged  thus  by 
the  men  of  Medina,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Abu  Bekr’s  acceptance 
by  the  Coreish  and  all  the  Refugees.  He  was  one  of  themselves,  and 
the  Prophet,  by  appointing  him  to  take  his  place,  when  laid  aside,  at 
the  daily  prayers,  had  in  a  manner  indicated  him  as  his  vicegerent. 
And  so  homage  was  done  on  all  sides  to  Abu  Bekr.  He  was  saluted 
as  the  ‘  Caliph,’  or  ‘  Successor  of  the  Prophet.’  ” 

The  election  by  acclaim  proved  wise.  With  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  the  momentary  cohesion  of  Arabia  ended,  the  tribes 
separated,  and  Prophet  after  Prophet  appeared,  demanding 
their  allegiance.  Abu  Bekr,  a  gentle  fanatic,  met  all  with  one 
Immutable  l'esolve  that  there  should  be  no  division ;  that  he 
would  perish,  or  they  should  obey  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Lord. 
He  sent  out  from  Medina  army  after  army,  he  chose  by  some 
instinct  the  greatest  General  Arabia  ever  produced,  Ivaled,  the 
Sword  of  God,  an  utterly  intrepid  and  remorseless  leader,  to 
command  his  forces,  and  in  a  year  Arabia  was  at  his  feet. 
The  clans,  moved  in  part  by  their  new  faith,  yielded  so 
completely  that  Abu  Bekr  was  not  only  able  to  declare 
war  at  once  against  Persia  and  Borne,  but  to  supersede 
the  high-born  Arab  chiefs  in  favour  of  his  own  nominees, 
thus  establishing  for  ever  the  idea  which  has  since  been 
the  reserve  strength  of  Islam,— that  within  the  Faith  all 
are  equal,  and  all  careers  are  open.  He  sent  40,000  men  to 
Persia,  and  as  many  to  Syria;  and  before  he  died,  the  best 
soldiers  of  Persia  and  Borne  had  fled  before  the  Arabs,  the 
latter  in  a  battle  Yakusa — at  which  the  slaughter  was  so  pro¬ 
digious  as  to  terrify  the  whole  Boman  world.  Abu  Bekr’s 
Teign  was  short,  but  his  simple  and  direct  character,  his  ardent 
faith,  and  his  successes,  had  solidified  Islam,  and  when  he 
xlied  he  named  as  his  successor  the  sternest  and  most  terrible 
of  the  Companions,  Omar,  who  had  been  his  counsellor. 

Omar  was  of  the  men  who  found  empires.  Fearless 
and  stern,  simple  to  a  proverb  in  his  personal  habits,  and 
rmver  fatigued  in  mind,  he  had,  with  the  royal  gift  for  choosing 


agents,  the  royal  dislike  of  his  own  instruments.  He  broke 
Kaled,  the  Sword  of  God,  and  systematically  kept  down  his 
Generals.  He  had,  moreover,  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of 
military  organisation,  and  changed  his  army  from  a  camp  of 
volunteers  to  a  strictly  disciplined  force,  highly  paid,  and  re¬ 
cruited  by  a  relentless  conscription  from  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  Military  service  was  restricted  to  Arabs,  who  were 
forbidden  to  cultivate,  to  settle,  or  to  trade  in  the  conquered 
lands  ;  but  every  Arab  was  compelled  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
every  soldier  was  paid.  As  Arabia  contained  14,000,000 
of  people,  Omar  had  thus  140,000  new  recruits  every  year, 
and  as  the  service  ended  only  with  life,  would  have  had  at 
times  the  command  of  two  millions  of  men,  but  that  the 
consumption  of  life  in  incessant  war,  war  without  hospitals, 
war  waged  without  cannon,  was  most  frightful.  This  organisa¬ 
tion  endured  nearly  two  centuries,  and  secured  to  the  Faith 
almost  unbroken  victory,  till  the  descendants  of  Mahommed’s 
uncle,  Abbas,  jealous  of  the  Arabs,  admitted  all  tribes  as  soldiers, 
especially  the  Toorks,  and  so  degraded  the  Moslem  soldiery 
from  a  nation  into  an  army.  Omar  conquered  Syria  and 
Egypt,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  his  assassination  was 
succeeded  by  Othman,  who  was  elected  in  face  of  Ali’s 
claim,  the  source  of  much  woe  and  ultimately  of  schism 
in  the  Mussulman  world.  Mahommedanism  knows  nothing 
of  heredity,  but  so  deep  is  the  passion  for  it  in  mankind, 
that  the  Moslem  could  hardly  bear  the  succession  to  depart 
from  the  Prophet’s  family  and  the  clan  Koreish,  and  to  this 
hour  millions  attach  a  mysterious  sanctity  to  Ali  and  his  sons. 
The  victories  went  on,  but  Othman,  essentially  a  weakly,  violent 
man,  could  not  hold-in  his  agents,  whose  tyranny  and  greed 
provoked  the  soldiers,  a  struggle  between  the  aristocratic  and 
democratic  principles  had  come  up,  and  Othman  was  murdered 
in  a  riot  by  the  citizens  of  Medina.  They  called  Ali  to  the 
throne,  but  Ali,  though  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  was  essenti¬ 
ally  wayward  and  ease-loving,  he  was  the  very  head  of  the 
Koreish,  and  the  discontented  soldiery  found  a  leader  in  the 
soldier  whom  Sir  \V.  Muir  calls  “  Muavia,”  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  “  Moawiyah.”  At  first  victory  adhered  to  Ali, 
but  his  power  was  sapped  among  his  own  followers  by 
latent  dislike  to  the  aristocrats,  and  at  last  his  own  army  and 
that  of  Muavia  agreed  to  abide  by  the  “  Koran,” — that  is,  by 
the  judgment  of  umpires.  The  umpires,  of  whose  trickeries 
Sir  W.  Muir  gives  a  most  picturesque  account,  differed,  and  the 
struggle  went  on  till  a  knot  of  desperate  men  agreed  to 
assassinate  both  the  candidates, — one  at  Kufa,  the  other  at 
Damascus.  Ali  was  slain ;  but  Muavia,  though  severely 
wounded,  survived,  and  after  a  brief  contest  with  Ali’s  son, 
Hassan,  became  Caliph,  reunited  the  Mussulman  world,  and  by 
an  astute  device,  originally  intended  to  prevent  future  quarrels, 
obtained  the  right  of  nominating  the  Heir- Apparent.  This  in 
practice  made  the  Caliphate  hereditary,  and  four  of  the 
family  succeeded,  the  last  but  one,  Walid,  being  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Caliphs.  His  son  was,  however, 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  friends  of  the  Abbas  family, 
descendants  of  an  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  Abbas- 
sides,  the  dynasty  of  whom  Haroun-al-Baschid  was  the 
greatest,  mounted  the  throne  in  749,  losing,  however,  Spain, 
where  the  Faithful  acknowledged  the  descendant  of  Muavia> 
whose  heir  still  reigns  in  Morocco.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
true  Caliphate,  which,  though  it  survived  500  years  in  Bagdad, 
never  again  swayed  an  undivided  Mussulman  world,  and  soon 
after  lost,  with  the  spread  of  the  Ali  fanaticism  in  Persia, 
any  chance  of  doing  so.  The  modern  Caliphs  are  but  great 
Mussulman  Sovereigns  who  have  claimed  the  ancient  title  and 
prerogatives,  but  have  never  been  completely  acknowledged  by 
all  Doctors,  even  of  their  own  sect. 


A  NEW  THEORY  OF  FORCE* 

The  pith  of  this  volume  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  and 
in  the  concluding  chapter.  The  author’s  reading  in  physics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  electricity  has  led  him  to  the  belief 
that  there  are  but  two  forces  in  Nature, — an  attractive,  or,  as 
he  prefers  to  term  it,  a  “compulsive”  force,  and  a  dispersing 
or  “  repulsive  ”  force.  The  former,  maintaining  the  cohesion  of 
matter  and  sustaining  growth,  is  the  fundamental  element 
of  life, — is,  iu  a  word,  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Kosmos,  as  the  latter 
is  the  Ahriman,  disintegrating,  destructive,  and  obstructive. 
The  effect  of  the  compulsive  force  upon  the  retina  is  light ;  that 

*  L  ght  the  Dominant  Force  of  the  Universe,  showing  u  hat  Light  i?t  &c, ;  olso,  How 
to  Reconcile  Religion  and  Science.  By  Major  W.  Sedgwick,  JLi.K.  Loudon  : 
SPairpson  Low  and  Co. 
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of  the  repulsive  force  upon  the  sensory  nerves  scattered  over  the 
body  is  heat.  The  ether  with  which  the  advanced  school  of 
physicists  suppose  space  to  be  solidly  filled,  so  as  to  leave  no 
interstices,  he  rejects  as  unnecessary,  and  reconciles  without 
difficulty  the  undulatory  and  emissive  theories  by  positing  light 
as  produced  by  an  emission,  not  of  particles,  but  of  “  force- 
impulses,”  moving  in  an  undulatory  manner,  because  of  the 
opposition  met  with  from  the  counteracting  force-impulses  of 
heat.  According  to  this  explanation,  however,  light  would  not 
be  the  dominant  force,  but  merely  an  effect  of  the  dominant 
force,  modified  in  its  action  by  the  “  repulsive  ”  element. 
Having  got  rid  of  the  ether,  the  author  immediately  replaces  it 
by  an  “  active  force-medium,”  but  whether  the  force  is  distinct 
from  the  medium,  or  whether  the  medium  has  an  activity, 
innate  or  adventitious,  of  its  own,  or  how  in  any  case  the 
force  acts  in  or  through  the  medium,  we  are  not  told.  In¬ 
deed  nothing  whatever  is  predicated  of  this  force-medium,  or 
tertium  quid,  save  its  existence,  and  it  is  just  as  hard  to  imagine 
the  transference  of  any  force  through  it  to  bodies  in  it,  but  not 
substantially  continu  ous  with  it,  as  to  imagine  the  direct  action 
of  force  upon  matter  without  the  presence  of  any  intervening 
medium  at  all,— a  difficulty  which  seems  to  destroy  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  hypothesis  which  postulates  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  antecedent.  Major  Sedgwick  next  proceeds  to  explaiu 
the  various  conditions  of  matter,  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous,  by 
attributing  to  their  ultimate  particles  different  amounts  of 
“holding-on”  and  “  holding-off  ”  force,  the  degree  of  cohesion 
or  its  lack  being  due  to  the  respective  amounts  of  these  opposing 
forces  resident  in  each  particle.  The  doctrine  of  a  “  force- 
medium  ”  seems  here  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  reduced  to  plain 
words,  the  theory  is  simply  that  solid  and  fluid  bodies  consist  of 
particles  that  do  cohere,  and  gaseous  bodies  of  particles  that  do  not 
cohere.  Throughout  the  book,  in  fact,  the  writershows himself  the 
victim  of  the  common  fallacy  that  a  statement  of  ordinary 
phenomena  in  language  somewhat  different  from  what  they  are 
usually  stated  in,  involves  an  explanation  of  them,  although  in 
point  of  reality  the  new  statement  is  nothing  but  a  more  or  less 
expanded  repetition  of  the  old  one,  with  no  new  matter  infused 
into  it. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  compulsive  force  is  recognised  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  omnipotent,  omnipresent ;  and 
the  repulsive  force  as  the  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  powers 
of  evil,  constantly  opposing  God.  “  There  can  be  no  mistaking 
this,”  exclaims  the  author  with  conviction ;  “  here  we  are  face  to 
face . with  the  old  Bible  story  ”  of  the  ceaseless  con¬ 

flict  between  good  and  evil,  “  which  is  at  the  base  of  all 
religions.”  How  the  frustrating  power  of  evil  can  overcome 
■even  for  a  moment  the  compelling  power  of  the  omnipotent,  the 
reader  is  left  to  discover.  The  repulsive  force  lastly  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  “  almost  as  necessary  ”  in  the  world’s  economy  as 
the  compulsive  force,  hence  the  strangely  inconsistent  conclusion 
is  arrived  at  that  the  evil  force  is  good  in  moderation,  and  evil 
only  when  carried  to  excess.  An  attempt  is  made  to  grope  out 
of  this  impasse  by  advancing  the  theory  that  “  one  day  the 
earth  will  become  a  solid  mass,  without  any  liquids,”  and  devoid 
of  life,  so  that  the  victory  of  the  omnipotent  force  will  end  in 
complete  death.  Ormuzd  will  vanquish,  but  only  to  reign  over 
a  dark,  inanimate,  and  changeless  world.  Yet  the  book  seems  to 
have  been  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  light  and 
life  are  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  compulsive  force.  We 
are  also  reminded  in  this  connection— the  relevance  is  not 
apparent — that  St.  Jude  declares  that  the  powers  of  evil  were 
once  angels  of  God,  who  “  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left 
their  own  habitation.”  Arguments  of  this  kind  are  not  likely 
to  be  helpful  towards  the  reconciliation  of  science  with  religion, 
which  were,  indeed,  once  the  respective  provinces  of  science  and 
religion  sufficiently  understood,  as  unnecessary  a  task  to  under¬ 
take  as  that  of  the  reconciliation  of  music  or  painting  with  divinity. 
Major  Sedgwick  carries  his  theory  into  chemistry,  electricity,  and 
physiology,  and  applies  it  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  those  sciences  with  as  much  success  as  he  has  attained  in  the 
domain  of  physics.  The  book  is  an  example  of  the  sterility  of 
imperfectly  assimilated  knowledge.  Had  the  author  appieciated 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force— to  which  he  never 
refers — he  would  have  understood  that  his  repelling  and  com¬ 
pelling  forces  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  modern  physical  discovery  is  in  the  direction 
not  of  a  duality  of  forces,  but  of  a  unity  of  force  manifesting 
itself  under  various  aspects  in  an  unintersticed,  solid  space,  dif¬ 
ferentiated  into  chemical  atoms  and  physical  molecules  and 


their  accumulations.  What  that  force  is,  in  its  last  analysis, 
whether  different  from  or  identical  with  the  differentiating  in¬ 
fluences,  the  how,  why,  and  whence  of  matter  and  its  phenomena 
under  any  possible  theory  of  its  existence,  are  questions  that, 
in  their  very  statement,  transcend  the  power  of  the  human  mind. 

The  author’s  meaning  is  not  always  easy  to  grasp.  He 
delights  in  sentences  of  a  length  that  even  a  German  would 
stare  at,  not  seldom  occupying  more  than  a  whole  page.  Con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  he  indulges  in  plays  upon  words  (or 
writes  as  if  he  did)  which  rather  obscure  than  illumine  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Thus,  after  tracing  an  analogy — with  considerable  verbal 
ingenuity,  it  must  be  allowed — between  the  life -history  of 
the  living  cell  and  the  Biblical  story  of  Creation,  he  tells  us  that 

suffering  is  the  order  of  this  life . nothing  is  done 

without  suffering — not  always  painful  suffering,  but  still  suffer¬ 
ing.”  To  illustrate  this  remark,  it  is  added,  “  thus  the  cell 
suffers  expansion  ”  when  hungry ;  “  again  suffers  contraction 
when  growing  and  reproducing  or  the  cell  “  tells  of  vicarious 
suffering— of  plant-cells  suffering  willingly  to  supply  kindred 
plant-cells,  of  plant-cells  suffering  unwillingly  (poor  things !)  to 
supply  animal-cells  in  which  they  have  no  interest.”  We  can 
thus  imagine  the  sufferings  of  peas  and  potatoes  as  they  suffer 
conversion  into  the  tissues  of  ruthless  man,  in  whom  they  have 
no  interest.  Such  a  singular  confusion  between  two  common 
meanings  of  a  common  word  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
hitherto  encountered  “  in  print.” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  Historic  Faith  :  Short  Lectures  on  the  Apostles’  Creed.  By 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.  (Macmillan.) — “  My  object,”  says  Dr. 
Westcott,  in  his  preface,  “  was  to  show  the  direct  bearing  of  the 
different  articles  of  our  historic  faith  upon  our  view  of  the  world 
and  of  life.”  This,  therefore,  is  a  devotional  rather  than  a  theo¬ 
logical  book.  What  there  is  of  the  theological  element  is  supplied 
in  the  notes,  which  show  all  the  clearness  of  insight  and  lucidity  of 
statement  which  we  should  expect  from  Dr.  Westcott.  We  may 
specially  mention  the  note  of  “  The  Idea  of  Blood  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  the  nucleus  of  which  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  words, — “  The 
blood  always  includes  the  thought  of  the  life  preserved  and  active 
beyond  death.”  From  the  main  part  of  the  volume  we  may  give  two 
extracts,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  writer’s  manner  of  treatment. 
The  subjects  are  respectively  “  Judgment  ”  and  “  Resurrection  — 

“  How  this  last  Coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  shall  be  accomplished, 
which  reveals  the  world  to  itself,  we  know  not,  and  it  is  idle  to 
speculate.  But  for  each  one  of  us  death  is  its  symbol.  For  each 
one  of  us  that  solemn  coming,  which  seals  our  earthly  work,  is  in  a 
most  real  sense  the  vision  of  God,  instantaneous  and  age-long,  the 
vision  in  his  light  of  ourselves.  So  it  is  then,  to  sum  np  what  ha3 
been  said,  that  we  confess  our  belief  that  Christ  shall  come  again  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead:  we  believe  that  he  will  come 
socially  in  the  secret  spiritual  forces  which  mould  kingdoms  and 
Churches  and  at  last  with  open  majesty;  we  believe  that  he  will 
come  personally  in  those  inner  flashes  which  show  us  for  a  moment 
the  verv  truth  of  things,  and  at  last  in  that  supreme  honr  when  he  will 
take  account  of  our  finished  service.  And  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
confession  we  know  that  it  answers  to  the  noblest  ideal  of  life.  It 
declares  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the  course  of  history  and  in  the 
possibilities  of  our  little  parts  :  that  we  may  look  in  both  for  intel¬ 
ligible  tokens  of  the  divine  will  :  that  it  is  our  duty  to  lift  our  eyes 
t0D  the  end  when  the  full  work  of  the  Saviour  shall  be  indicated  on 
the  scene  of  his  sufferings  :  that  even  now  we  are  charged  and 
enabled  to  find  an  eternal  element  underlying  the  commonest 
occupations,  something  which  we  shall  once  see  as  it  appears  to  him 
whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve.” 

“  What  St.  Paul  teaches  us  to  expect  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
power  of  life  according  to  law  under  new  conditions.  Ood  giveth  to 
every  seed  a  body  of  its  own  :  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  his  most 
righteous  will.  The  seed  determines  what  the  plant  shall  be,  but  it 
does  not  contain  the  plant.  The  golden  ears  with  which  we  trust 
ao-ain  to  see  the  fields  waving  are  not  the  bare  grains  which  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  earth.  The  reconstruction  of  the  seed  when  the  season 
has  come  round  would  not  give  us  the  flower  or  the  fruit  for  which 
we  hope.  Nay,  rather  the  seed  dies,  is  dissolved,  that  the  life  may 
clothe  itself  in  a  nobler  form.  True  it  is  that  we  cannot  in  this  way 
escape  from  a  physical  continuity  ;  but  it  is  a  continuity  of  life,  and 
not  of  simple  reconstruction.  And  St.  Paul  warns  us  that  the  change 
which  we  cannot  follow  is  greater  than  the  changes  of  earth  which 
we  can  follow  ;  that  the  development  of  life  goes  on  ;  that  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  life  takes  place,  as  I  said,  under  new  conditions.  Every¬ 
thing,  he  tells  us,  which  characterises  a  material  body,  the  flower  no 
less  than  the  seed,  shall  then  cease  to  be.  The  unbroken  continuity 
shall  enter  into  a  new  sphere,  unaffected  by  the  limitations  through 
which  earthly  bodies  are  what  they  are.” 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Question.  By  Maude  Jeanne  Franc.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — Miss  Franc  tells  her  story,  as  she  puts  it  on  her  title- 
page,  “  from  a  South-Australian  stand-point.”  We  cannot  see  much 
difference  between  this  stand-point  and  ours.  These  English  people 
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■who  “breathe  in  converse  seasons”  caelum,  non  animum,  mutant. 
Love  and  money  are  antagonists  there,  as  here ;  and  young  men  who 
make  haste  to  be  rich  burn  their  fingers  by  speculating  in  shares. 
The  story  is  fairly  readable,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  keeping  close  to 
the  realities  of  life ;  we  have  none  of  the  extravagant  coincidences 
or  romantic  reverses  of  fortune  with  which  writers  of  this  kind  of 
fiction  often  play  the  part  of  Providence.  Inheritances  and  legacies 
fall  in,  it  is  true,  with  a  readiness  and  convenience  which  scarcely  are 
to  be  hoped  for  in  life.  Apart  from  this,  everything  is  natural 
enough.  In  short,  if  we  cannot  give  this  book  very  high  praise,  we 
have  no  serious  fault  to  find  with  it,  only  remarking  that  we  doubt 
whether  “ uncou’  ”  is  good  Scotch  for  “very”  (p.  48),  and  are  sure 
that  “fortuitous  ”  is  not  good  English  for  “  fortunate  ”  (p.  07). 

Robert  Pococlc.  By  George  M.  Arnold.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  — 
Robert  Pocock  was  a  worthy  of  Gravesend,  who  died  in  1830,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  place,  and 
he  could  also  claim  the  titles  of  “antiquarian,  naturalist,  botanist, 
and  printer.”  In  this  last  capacity,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  set  up  a  press  in  the  town.  He  had,  it  would  seem,  a  re¬ 
markable  appetite  for  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  this  volume, 
containing  extracts  from  his  diary,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the 
collection  which  he  thus  gathered  together.  It  is  well  that  such 
men  should  be  honoured,  even  though  the  honour  comes,  as  it  does 
in  this  case,  more  than  half  a  century  after  its  object  has  passed  away. 

Poetey. — Destiny,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  J.  Sevrano.  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.)- — “  Destiny  ”  is  a  poem  of  between  two 
and  three  thousand  verses,  in  the  course  of  which  three  persons 
Ernest,  Clarence,  and  Margaret,  by  name,  muse,  and,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  prose  at  considerable  length  about  life  in  general,  and 
their  own  lives  in  particular.  It  is  very  easy  to  have  enough,  we 
might  even  venture  to  say  too  much,  of  thi3  sort  of  thing  : — 

“  No  more  might  Faie,  with  aspect  grim 
Aif right  his  soul;  for  Hope  no  more. 

With  syren  voice  to  Pleasure’s  shore 
Could  lure  him  now ;  and  he  who  spreads 
No  sail,  the  storm- tost  ocean  dreads 
No  longer — bitter  recompense 
Of  Pain,  that  from  the  flames  intense 
Alone,  where  Happiness  expires. 

Spring  in  the  soui  the  deathless  fires 
To  being,  that  for  her  illume. 

Serene,  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.” 
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- From  the  Mountains  of  the  East  :  a  Quasi-dramatic  Poem.  By 

Ernest  Edward  Dngmore,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.)  — 
Mr.  Dngmore  here  pnts  the  history  of  Balaam  into  a  series  of 
dialogues  or  soliloquies  in  verse.  The  chief  motive  is  to  show  how 
the  seer  became  false  to  his  own  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
prostituted  his  prophetical  powers  to  base  purposes.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  found,  we  suppose,  in  the  third  act,  where  Balaam 
is  represented  as  driven  to  despair  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  find  this  satisfactory,  and  we  are  certain  that  the 
story  is  not  improved  by  being  forced  into  Mr.  Dngmore’s  verse.  Let 
any  one  compare  the  following  with  the  original,  and  he  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  onr  judgment  of  the  whole  : — 
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“  Balaam. 


“  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  both  said,  the  man 
Whose  eyes  have  been  enlightened,  on  whose  ears 
Have  come  the  echoes  of  the  Words  of  God, 

Yea,  who  hath  seen  the  Vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Fallen  to  earth,  but  looking  into  Heaven  : — 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and 
Thy  Tabernacles,  O  thou  Israel ! 

As  valleys  are  they  spread,  as  gardens  by 
The  river  side,  as  the  lign  alces  which 
The  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees 
Beside  the  waters  !  God  hath  brought  him  forth 
From  Egypt..  As  a  mighty  lion,  he 
Hath  couched  :  who  shall  dare  to  stir  him  up  ? 
Blessed  from  God  is  he  that  blesseth  thee  ; 

And  cursed  shall  he  be  tbat  curseth  thee.” 
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SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

•‘Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju  ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  mete  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “  I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have  I 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes : — “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and  j 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and  I 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE;  22  FEN-  ! 
CHURCH  STREET. 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  It  is  by  far  the 
best 

TOOTH  POWDER, 

and  contains  no  mineral  acid  or  gritty  substances. 
Ask  anywhere  for 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  original  and  only  genuine. 


“PURE  WATER 
is  only  to  be 
obtained 
from 

NATURAL 

SOURCES.’’ 

Lancet,  July  7th,  1883. 

SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

BEAD  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers'  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 


APOLLINARIS. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS, 

Huddersfield,  October  3rd  to  10th. 
President— Sir  RICHARD  IEMPLE,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I., 
C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL  D. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

1.  Jurisprudence  William  Barber,  Esq..  M.A.,  Q.C. 

2.  Education  ...  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

3.  Health  .  T.  PridginTeale.Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R  C  S. 

4.  Economy .  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Esq., 

M.A.,  M.P. 

5.  Art  .  Sir  Rupert  A.  Kettle. 

Information  as  to  the  reading  of  Papers — which 
should,  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  in  London  before 
September  19th — and  other  particulars  may  be  had 
at  the  Offices,  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. ;  and  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

J.  L.  CLIFFORD-SMITH,  Secretary. 
No.  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 

CITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON 

INSTITUTE,  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINS- 
BURY. — DAY  DEPARTMENT,  for  Students  not 
under  14  years  of  age. — The  College  courses  provide 
technical  instruction  for  mechanical  and  olectrical 
engineers,  technical  chemists,  builders,  and  cabinet 
makers.  Fee,  inclusive  of  laboratories  and  work¬ 
shops,  £9  per  year.  The  new  Session  commences 
October  4th,  1883.  For  programmes  of  instruction 
apply  at  the  College,  Tabernacle  Row,  E.C.  ;  or  at 
the  Central  Office  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  Gresham  College,  E.C. 

THE  HAMMOND  COMPANY 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
2  RED  LION  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Principal— HUGH  ERAT  HARRISON,  B.Sc.,  (Loud.) 
Electrical  Engineer — FREDERICK  C.  PHILLIPS. 
A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  STUDENTS  will  be 
admitted  for  the  NEW  SESSION  up  to  September 
25th. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  110  Cannon  Street,  B.C-, 
from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM.  M.A.,  Secretary. 


USKITES,  Godalming  (formerly  a 

Charterhouse  B  arding-house).— C.  S.  JERRAM, 
M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN  BOYS  to 
be  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 

LIZABETH  COLLEGE, 

GUERNSEY. 

PREPARATION  for  Civil  Service,  Army,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  the  Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


pURATE  WANTED.— Sunday  before 

Advent,  or  Title  for  Advent,  Graduate.  “  Bible 
and  Prayer-book.”  Not  a  pledged  “abstainer.” 
Sunday-school,  daily  service,  weekly  communion. 
Population,  4,000.  15  miles  S.  of  York;  railway 

junction.  £130. — Canon  HARPER,  Abbey  Church, 
Selby. 

G  ENIOR  CURACY  (or  Mission 

IO  District)  WANTED,  at  Mich.,  by  M.  A.  (Cb.  Ch  , 
Oxon.).  Views  Liberal  High.  Large  town  parish 
and  work  amongst  men  desired.  Musical.  Age  30. 
Six  and  a  half  years'  experience  in  two  parishes. — Rev. 
H.  E.  B.  ARNOLD,  S.  Edmund’s,  Northampton. 


A  WELL  EDUCATED  YOUNG 

£ \.  LADY  wishes  to  meet  with  a  situation  as 
COMPANION  and  SECRETARY  to  a  LADY.  Good 
arithmetician,  reader,  and  writer  — Address,  “  J.,” 
care  of  Mrs.  W.  FOX,  49  Prospect  Vale,  Fairfield, 
Liverpool. 

N~EW  ZEALAND. — A  HEAD 

MASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  the  HIGH 
SCHOOL  at  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Salary,  £800  per  annum.  An  allowance  made  for 
expenses  of  passage  to  the  Colony.  Candidates  to 
be  eligible  must  have  graduated  in  classical  honours 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  had  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  public  school.  Applications  must  be  sent 
in  on  or  before  MONDAY,  October  1st.  Application 
forms  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  W. 
KENNAWAY,  New  Zealand  Government  Offices,  7 
Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 

July  14th,  1883. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  HYDE  PARK  CORNER, 
W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on 
MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address 
by  W.  H.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4  p.m.  A 
Prospectus  of  the  School  and  futther  information 
may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  between 
land  3  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at 
the  Hospital.  _ 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.— There 

will  be  an  ELECTION  in  OCTOBER,  1883, 
to  a  DURAND  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of 
about  £60  a  year.  This  is  confined  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  sons  of  “  Indian  ”  officers.  Also  to  FIVE  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  Candidates  must  be  under  14  and 
over  12  on  June  1st,  1883.— For  particulars  apply  to  the 
BURSAR,  Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 
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Malvern  college, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Master — Rev.  O.  T.  ORUTTWELL,  M.A. 
NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  FRIDAY,  September 
21st.  New  Boys  to  arrive  September  20th.  Entrance 
Examination,  September  21st,  at  9  a.m. 

Apply  to  E.  B.  SOALLON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

INDERGARTEN  association. 

Draining  classes  for  students  re-open 

OCTOBER  1st.  Entrance  Examination,  September 
29th.— Apply,  Miss  S N  ELL,  Tliorney  Abbey,  Alexandra 
Road,  Manchester.  Head  Mistress  receives  Boarders. 

INGFIE  LEh  BIRKDALE, 

SOUTHPORT. 

Miss  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  between  the  ages  ^6  and  13  years. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  28th. 
Prospectuses  on  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.u , 
4  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London ;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  CB,  F  R  S.,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq  ,  Streatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.E.,  and  others. 


iREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

thune  House,  29  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 
le  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  on  TUESDAY, 
■TEMBER  25th. 

r  BLAIR  will  be  at  home  to  answer  inquiries 
ng  the  afternoons  of  the  preceding  week, _ 


[OIRA  COLLEGE  for  LADIES. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH, 
incipals : — Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
ps  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies 
ol,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

e  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 


AM.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel 

#  Coll.,  Oxford,  PREPARES  BOYS  under 
Fourteen  for  ETON,  WINCHESTER,  &c.  Country 
house,  close  to  the  Hnrsley  Woods,  four  miles 
from  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air. 
Sixteen  ‘Pupils  taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £135.— 
Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq  ,  Woolley  Green, 
near  Rjmsey. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL,  Paddington,  W. 

EXTENSION  of  the  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  and 
HOSPITAL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 
October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by  Dr. 
Handheld  Jone-,  F.R.S. 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science,  each 
of  the  value  of  £50,  will  be  offered  for  competition  on 
October  2nd,  and  following  days. 

The  School  buildings,  to  which  large  additions 
have  been  made,  especially  as  regards  the  laboratories 
for  the  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  on  October  1st  ;  and  it  is 
intended  to  open  on  the  same  day  a  “  Students'  Club 
and  Refreshment  Room,”  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  open  Entrance  Scholarships, 
Class  Prizes,  and  usual  Appointments,  Scholarships 
will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  open  to  all  pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean, 
or  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  at  the  Hospital. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Dean  of  the  School. 


OWENS  COLLEGE,  VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY.  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1883-4. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  of  ARTS  aud  LAW. 

II.  DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ENGI¬ 
NEERING.— Candidates  for  admission  in  these 
Departments  must  not  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
those  under  16  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Entrance 
Examination  in  English.  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary 
Latin,  to  be  held  on  September  2Sth. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE  and 
SURGERY. — Students  are  required  before  entering 
to  have  passed  one  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations 
prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

The  SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  will  commence  on  October  2nd. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN  (223  Bruns¬ 
wick  Street). — The  Session  will  commence  on  October 
8  th. 

V.  EVENING  CLASSES.— The  Session  will  com¬ 
mence  on  October  15th.  Students  will  be  admitted 
on  October  10th,  lltb,  and  12th,  between  6.30  and 
9  p.m. 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  are  offered  for  Com¬ 
petition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  in  CLASSICS, 
GREEK  TESTAMENT,  MATHEMATICS,  ENGLISH 
and  HISTORY,  aud  also  a  DAUNTESBY  MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £100. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  be 
obtained  at  Mr.  Cornish’s,  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 
and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  CoUege  on 
application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


I)  EV.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  Examiner  in 

\j  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board, 
late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master 
of  Taunton  College  School,  TAKES  a  FEW  BOYS  as 
PUPILS.  Strict  testimonials  as  to  moral  character 
required. — Address,  Stockton  Reolory,  near  Rugby. 
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RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 


Principal. — Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A., 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal. — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A., 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses  at  moderate  as  weU  as  at  higher  rentals 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  FRIDAY, 
September  21st. 

F.W. MADDEN,  M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 
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THE  SPECTATOR, 


[September  15,  1883, 


SCHOOL  WANTED,  to  PURCHASE 

(High-class).— An  Oxford  Graduate,  in  Honours, 
wants  a  thoroughly  good  SCHOOL,  or  share  in  one. 
Capital  to  £5,000. — Fnll|particulars  to  SECRETARY, 
Scholastic,  &c.,  Assn.,  Ld.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand, 
W.C.  


Bedford  college,  London 

(FOR  LADIES). 

8  find  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  11th,  1883. 


A  PROFESSORS'  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  30 
guinea®,  and  a  COURTAULD  SCHOLARSHIP,  value 
15  guineas,  both  tenable  for  one  Session,  will  be 
awarded  to  Candid  ites  not  already  in  the  Colles'e,  and 
not  more  than  18  years  of  age  on  October  1st,  1883. 
Subjects  of  Examination. 

ENGLISH,  LATIN,  and  MATHEMATICS. 
Names  to  be  sent  in  before  September  30th,  1883, 
and  all  inquiiies  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
_ B.  SHADWELL. 

Bedford  college,  London 

(For  LADIES), 

8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  11th,  1883. 

The  College  provides  systematic  in- traction  by 
Professors  in  the  higher  subjects,  and  there  are  Pre¬ 
paratory  Classes  for  Junior  Students.  Single  Courses 
of  Lectures  may  be  taken. 

Students  are  prepared  for  Matriculation,  and  for 
the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 

London.  - 

Mr.  Pickering  will  give  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
“  Organic  Chemistry,”  on  Saturdays,  probably  at 
10  o’clock. 

Herr  Weiss  will  conduct,  a  Class  for  German  Con¬ 
versation  on  Mondays,  at  11.10. 

M.  Esclangon  will  have  a  Cours  de  Diction  on 
Saturdays,  at  2.50.  B,  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

GIOWER  STREET  SCHOOL  for 

T  GIRLS. 

This  School  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  Sep¬ 
tember  27th.  Fees  from  3  to  5  guineas  a  term. 

Pupils  PREPARED  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  BOARDING-HOUSE  in  connection  w’ith  the 
School  will  be  OPENED  in  SEPTEMBER  at 
Hampstead.  Terms,  including  scliool  fees,  £75  and 
£85  per  annum. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  at  80 
Gower  Street,  W.C. 

STONEYGATE  SCHOOL,  near 

Leicester. — The  Misses  FRANKLIN  receive 
BOYS  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  to 
PREPARE  for  the  Public  Schools.  They  are  assisted 
by  experieocad  Resident  and  Visiting  Masters.  The 
Classics  are  taught  by  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of 
Oxford,  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  Elementary 
Science.  Recei  ence  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  aud  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Mellor.  School  REOPENS  for  the  WINTER 
TERM  on  THURSDAY.  September  20th. 

G1IRLS’  grammar  school, 

I"  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £110  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Ftes,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Mauningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
NexUTERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th.  _ 

Trinity  college  school, 

Sti  at  ford-on- Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Fore'gn  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  fill  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  bey  is  taught  to  s.virn. 

Inclusive  terms,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 
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OLLY  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD,  N.W. 


Miss  NORTON  will  RE-OPEN  her  SCHOOL  on 
WEDNESDAY,  September  19th.  There  are  VACAN¬ 
CIES  for  TWO  or  THREE  PUPILS. 

THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 

conducte  1  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

Mill  hill  school, 

MIDDLESEX.  N.W. 

School  REOPENSonTHURSDAY,  September 20th. 
For  prospectus  and  all  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  Dr.  R.  F.  WEYMOUTH. 


The  victoria  university, 

MANCHESTER. 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the 
University  will  be  hell  at  the  OWENS  COLLEGE, 
on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  and  the  following  days. 
This  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who  have 
Matriculated  (i.e.,  entered  their  Names  in  the 
Register  of  ti  e  Owens  College  and  of  the  University). 

For  detailed  information  regarding  Courses  of 
Study,  Degrees,  &c.,  application  should  bo  made  to 
the  Registrar. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

French  home  in  paris. — Mons. 

LE  PASTEUR  and  Madame  LALOT  RECEIVES 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  as  BOARDERS  in  their  house, 
125  Avenue  de  Villiers.  Terms,  £12  per  month  ; 
instruction  in  French  and  other  subjects  if  desired. 
References  permitted  to  Mrs.  Peel,  Leuton  Hall, 
Stourbridge,  and  R.  L.  Chance,  Esq.,  Cimd  Hill, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.— Address,  125  Avenue  de 
Yilliers,  Paris, 


Royal  agricultural 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  aud  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskclyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &e.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

N EXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

\J  BRISTOL. 

Principal— WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  1883 -84  will  begin  on  OCTOBER  8th. 
Tlie  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex  above 
the  ordinary  school  age  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studiesin  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Liter¬ 
ature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and 
Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Electric  Engineering,  and  Surveying  and 
Architecture;  ard  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  practical  work  with  various  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  In¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  lodgingof  Students  may 
be  obtained  on  app’ication.  Several  Scholarships 
are  tenable  at  the  C  liege.  Calendar  containing  full 
information,  price  6d,  by  post  8d.  For  prospectus 
and  further  information,  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o'clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 


Ben  rhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  t  he  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds. 

I  L  L  I  A  M  Si  BURTON, 

88  Oxford  Street,  W.,  &c. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  and  finish. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants...  from  10s  6d  to  23s  6d 
Iron  and  Brass  do.,  French  ...  ,,  14s  6d  ,,  270s  Od 
Do.  do.,  fitted  for  Curtains  ...  ,,  26s  Od  ,,  3I5s  Od 
BEDDING  of  Best  Quality  only,  and  Guaranteed, 
Manufactured  on  the  Premises. 


w 


FOR  BEDSTEADS. — Wile 

3  ft 

4  ft  6  in 

5  ft 

s. 

6. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  Straw  Palliasses . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

13 

4 

Lath  Spring  do.  . 

10 

9 

13 

6 

14 

0 

Coloured  Wool  Mattresses  ... 

13 

9 

20 

0 

22 

0 

Brown  Wool  Mattresses . 

22 

0 

32 

6 

36 

0 

Good  Hair  Mattresses . 

33 

6 

49 

0 

55 

0 

Horsehair  Mattresses, medium 

44 

0 

64 

0 

72 

0 

Do.  do.,  superior  . 

65 

0 

98 

0 

111 

0 

Good  Spring  Mattresses . 

42 

0 

57 

0 

63 

0 

Superior  do.,  hair  stuffed . 

67 

0 

90 

0 

98 

6 

French  Upper  Mattresses,  Beds,  Bolsters,  Pillows, 
Blankets,  Sheets,  <fcc. 

FURNITURE  for  BEDROOMS,  DRAWING  and 
DINING  ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

Houses  completely  Furnished  and  Decorated.  Esti¬ 
mates  free.  Depot  for  the  solid  Machine-made  Walnut 
or  Mahogany  Furniture.  A  large  Siock  of  Cheap, 
Useful,  and  Sound  Furniture  of  the  above  makes  on 
view  at  prices  usually  charged  for  painted  deal. 
RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT-WATER  WORK.  ESTI¬ 
MATES  FREE. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY,  Ac.,  in  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in 
thirty  large  Show-rooms. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  with  REFERENCE  to  CREDIT. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General 

Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford 
Street,  W..  &c.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illus¬ 
trations,  post  free. 


FEY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  iujure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleauses 
from  D  indritf ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off  ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  LONDON  JOINT  -  STOCK 

BANK.  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  RATE  oS 
INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 
of  this  Bank  on  Deposits,  subject  to  seven  days*1 
Notice  of  Withdrawal,  is  this  day  reduced  to  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager. 
No.  5  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House, 

_ September  13th,  1883. _ 

IDLAND  RAILWAY. 


M 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1883. 


TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  MAY  1st 
to  OCTOBER  31st,  1883. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes 
issued  by  the  Company.  JOHN  NOBLE, 

Derby,  1883.  General  Manager. 


ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS l 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against) 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 


Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


8 UN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Yere  Street),  W 
FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  Loudon,  E.O. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  can  be  con- 

fidently  recommended  as  a  domestic  remedy 
for  the  ailments  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people. 
Young  and  old  of  both  sexes  may  take  this  medicine 
with  the  certainty  of  deriving  benefit  from  its  use, 
when  disorder  or  disease  is  making  them  miserable. 
Holloway’s  Pills  are  unrivalled  for  their  purifying, 
aperient,  and  strengthening  properties.  They  remove 
indigestion,  palpitation,  aDd  headache,  and  are 
specially  serviceable  in  complaints  peculiar  to 
females.  Each  box  is  wrapped  with  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  invalids  who  will  readily 
understand,  from  carefully  studying  them,  the  best 
way  of  recovering  health.  Holloway’s  Pills  will  work 
a  thorough  change  in  the  constitutions  of  the  weak 
and  nervous. 


September  15,  1883.] 
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W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 


NEW  STANDARD  EDITION 

OF  THE 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  in 
preparation  a  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Works,  which  will  be  published  in 

TWENTY-SIX  VOLUMES,  Large  8vo,  price  10s  6d  each. 

In  this  Edition,  which  will  be  called  the  STANDARD  EDITION,  will  be  included  some 
of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Writings  which  have  not  before  been  collected,  with  many  additional 
Illustrations. 

The  STANDARD  EDITION  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Works  will  be  ]  rinted  from  new  type,  on 
fine  paper,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe,  it  will  be  the  largest  and  handsomest 
Edition  that  has  been  published. 

The  FIRST  VOLUME,  containing  VANITY  FAIR,  Vol.  I., 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  21  Steel  Plates,  and  84  Wood  Engravings, 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  1st. 

AND  A  NEW  VOLUME  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  SUCCEEDING  MONTH,  UNTIL  THE  CONCLUSION 

OF  THE  SERIES. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Ciown  8 vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

VIENNA,  1683.  The  History  and  Con- 

sequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September  12th,  1683, 
by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  aud  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
By  Henry  Elliot  Malden. 

“  An  interesting  volume." — Times. 

“Mr.  Malden  certainly  tells  his  story  clearly." — Saturday  Review. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Just  published,  8vo,  12s  6d. 

Revelation  and  modern  theology  con- 

TRASTED  :  or,  the  Simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel  Demonstrated. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A  ,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

By  the  Same,  Third  Edition,  8vo,  12s  6d. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES  VIEWED  in  RELATION  to  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1877.) 

Also,  by  the  Same,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  JESUS  of  the  EVANGELISTS  :  an  Examination  of  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  Our  Lord’s  Divine  Mission. 

“  The  most  complete  example  in  our  language  of  nn  exceedingly  important 
method  of  argument,  which  no  other  English  apologist  has  grasped  and  stated  so 
fully  and  so  ably." — Literary  Churchman. 

London :  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  “  MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 

No  washing-off.  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


HEW  HOVELS  AT  EVERT  LIBRARY. 

The  WATERS  of  MARAH.  By  John  Hill. 

3  vols. 

A  BURGLARY ;  or,  Unconscious  Influence. 

By  E.  A.  Dillwyn,  Author  of  “  The  Rebecca  Rioter.”  3  vol>. 

A  NOBLE  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders, 

Author  of  “  Hirell,"  “  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,"  &c.  3  vols. 

ADE  :  a  Romance.  By  44  G.  M.”  1  vol. 

DAME  DURDEN.  By  Rita,  Author  of 

“  After  Long  Grief  and  Pain,”  &c.  3  vols. 

COLONEL  and  Mrs.  REVEL.  By  Laslett 

Lyle.  3  vols. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  By  George  Moore. 

3  vols. 

JULIAN  TREVOR.  By  W.  Outram 

Tristram.  3  vols.  _ 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

June.  By  Mrs.  Eorrester, 

Author  of  “Viva,"  &c. 

Adrian  Bright.  By  Mrs.  Gaddy, 

Author  of  "Artist  and  Amateur,”  &c. 

Squire  Lisle’s  Bequest.  By 

Anne  Beale,  Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington.” 

Bed  Riding-Hood.  By  Fanny 

E.  Millett  Notley,  Author  of  ‘‘Olive  Varcoe.” 

A  Fallen  Foe.  By  Katharine 

Kins. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY, 

12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

President. — LORD  HOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  his  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  of 
DUBLIN,  E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.,  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  Esq. 

Trustees.— LORD  HOUGHTON,  EARL  of  CARNARVON.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

Committee. — Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B.,  F.  W.  Burton,  Esq.,  Yen.  Archdeacon  Cheatham,  J.  C. 
Convbeare,  Esq.,  H.  R.  Droop,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt,  H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq.,  Sydney  Gedge,  Esq., 
F.  Harrison,  Esq.,  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  C.B.,  A.  Lang,  Esq.,  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  St.  George  Mivart,  Esq.,  James  Cotter  Morison,  Esq.,  Professor  Henry  Morley, 
Dr.  Munk,  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  F.  Pollock,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  G.  R.  Romanes,  Esq.,  Herbert  Spencer,  Esq., 
and  Leslie  Stephen,  Esq. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  Various 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance-fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership,  £26. 
Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading-rooms  open 
from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Catalogue  (1875),  price  16s  j  to  Members,  12s.  Supplement 
(1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s.  Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

•,*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London  ;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ASK  FOH 

LIEBIG 

COMPANY’S 

CAUTION  . — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  L:ebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat, 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  wrth  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

%*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

LIST. 


SOME  PROFESSIONAL  RECOLLEC- 

TIONS.  By  a  Former  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Law  Society.  In  1  vol.  [Just  ready. 

WITH  LORD  STRATFORD  in  the 

CRIMEAN  WAR.  By  James  Henry  Skene, 
Author  of  “  The  Frontier  Land  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk,”  &c.  Ini  vol.  demy 

[Just  ready. 

SUMMER  RAMBLES  AMONG  the 

MOUNTAINS  of  ALSACE.  By  Katherine  Lee, 
Author  of  ‘‘A  Western  Wildflower,”  &c.  In  1 
vol.  large  crown  8vo,  with  Map  and  Two  Illustra¬ 
tions.  _  [Just  ready . 


POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

JULIET.  3  vols. 

PUT  to  the  PROOF.  3  vols.  By  Miss 

Caroline  Fotheroill. 

A  STRUGGLE  for  FAME.  3  vols. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Mystery  in  Palace 
Gardens.” 

“  There  have  been  a  great  many  stories  founded 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  writers’  lives,  and  ‘  A  Struggle 
for  Fame  ’  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
latest  of  them.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

DISARMED.  2  vols.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  &c. 

“  Miss  Betham-Ed wards  has  written  a  charming 
little  novel.  It  amuses  the  fancy,  excites  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  agreeably  disconcerts  reason.  Can  the 
summer  idler  ask  for  anything  better  ?” — Daily  News „ 

A  FAIR  COUNTRY  MAID. 

“  There  is  an  abundance  of  power  displayed  in  *  A 
Fair  Country  Maid,’  by  E.  Fairfax  Byrrne.  A  batch 
of  characters  drawn  with  great  force  and  mastery.” 
— Illustrated  London  News. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 


BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London, 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


COCKS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 


HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

READING  COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 

whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cooks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


ORIGINAL 


SAUCE. 


B 


RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


S 


OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


►OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  oilier 


SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

"JYAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
okm  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  iuvigora- 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  3old  by  Chemists. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLK  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


J^RYANT  AND  jy£AY’S  jyj  ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MATS  M 


ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MAY’S  M 


ATCHES. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 


OXFORD  ST. 

W. 


MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C.,  LONDON. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Now  ready,  with  Map,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

GLEANINGS  IN  IRELAND, 

AFTER  THE  LAND  ACTS. 

By  W.  H.  (BULLOCK)  HALL. 

“  Mr.  Hall  has  undoubtedly  furnished  the  public 
with  some  of  the  best  information  that  has  yet  been 
given  on  the  subject.” — East  Anglian  Daily  Times . 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD, 

55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Miss  Braddon’s  New  Novel.  At  all  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

PHANTOM  FORTUNE.  The  New 

Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley's 
Secret,”  “  Vixen,”  Ac. 

J.  and  P.  Maxwell,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  EC. 
Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simprin  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall 
Court. _ 

PROTECTION  from  the  LIGHTNING. 

— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,  4£d) ;  Views 
of  Lifeboats ;  Board  Room,  Epsom  Union  ;  Town 
Hall,  Jersey;  Designs  for  Metal  Work;  and  Churches 
about  Yeovil— Prehistoric  Architecture,  Scotland — 
Architectural  Style  in  the  States — VienDa,  Dunferm¬ 
line,  Sic. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 

TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  CornhiU  Magazine ,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rato 
of  10s  jer  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub=eriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM.  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  IPall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  qnickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON’S 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


DESCHANEL’S  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY:  an  Elementary  Treatise.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Extended  by  J.  D.  Everett,  D.O.L., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Illustrated  by  760 
"Wood  Engravings  and  3  Coloured  Plates.  Sixth 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Extended, 
medium  8vo,  cloth,  183. 

Also,  separately,  in  4  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s  6d  each. 
Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and 
PNEUMATICS. 

Part  II.  HEAT. 

Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

ELEMENTARY  TEXT  -  BOOK  of 

PHYSICS.  By  Prof.  Everett,  Translator  and 
Editor  of  Deschanel’s  “  Natural  Philosophy,”  &c. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts,  new  and  Revised 
Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

PRAXIS  PRIMARIA.  Progressive 

Exercises  in  the  Writing  of  Latin.  With 
Vocabulary  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Islay  Burns, 
D.D.  Revised  by  the  Author  of  ‘‘The  Public 
School  Latin  Primer.”  Fifth  Edition,  Revised, 
cloth,  2s. — KEY  (to  Teachers  only),  3s  61. 

The  STUDENT'S  ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARY  :  Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and 
Explanatory.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  With 
about  300  Engravings  on  Wood.  Imp.  16mo, 
half-roaD,  7s  6J  ;  half-calf,  10s  6d. 

Dr.  OGILVIE’S  SMALLER  DICTION- 

ARY.  Abridged  from  the  “Student's  Dictionary  ” 
by  the  Anthor.  Imp.  16mo,  cloth,  2s  6d  ;  half¬ 
roan,  3s  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH 

EMPIRE.  By  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  With 
numerous  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Genealogical 
Tables,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  444, 
cloth,  2s  6d. 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY ; 

or,  Historical  Note  Book.  By  Herbert  Wills. 
Cloth,  2s. 

A  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC.  For 

Secondary  Schools.  Cloth,  Is  ;  or,  with  Answers, 
Is  6d.  The  Answers  separately,  6d. 

ADVANCED  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

with  Exercises.  For  Intermediate  and  Public 
Schools.  Cloth,  23. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  EXER- 

CISES.  Comprising  Short  Stories,  Subjects  and 
Hints  for  Essays,  Letters,  &c.  Cloth,  Is. 

POETICAL  READER.  Choice  Selec- 

tions  from  the  Best  Writers.  With  au  Introduc¬ 
tory  Chapter  on  English  Prosody.  Cloth,  Is  6d. 

BAYNHAM’S  SELECT  READINGS 

and  RECITATIONS;  with  Rules  and  Exercises. 
By  Geo.  W.  Baynham,  Teacher  of  Elocution  in 
the  Glasgow  University.  Cloth.  2s  6d. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  for 

SCHOOLS.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and 
Diagrams,  with  the  Names  printed  in  red  on  the 
actual  parts.  In  Three  Books.  Cloth  limp.  Book 
I.,5d;  Books  II.  and  III.,  6d  each. 

MYTHOLOGY.  The  Myths  and 

Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  for  Schools 
and  Private  Students.  By  E.  M.  Berens.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  Antique  Sculptures.  Cloth,  3s. 

The  BIOGRAPHICAL  READER : 

Sketches  of  Great  Men  by  Standard  Authors. 
With  Introductory  Notes.  Numerous  authentic 
Portraits.  Cloth,  2s. 

The  SHAKESPEARE  READER. 

With  Notes,  Grammatical,  Historical,  and  Ex¬ 
planatory.  Cloth,  Is. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS  for 

SCHOOLS.  Each  Play  complete,  with  Notes.  Pp. 
96,  cloth,  8d.  Now  ready,  RICHARD  II.  and 
JULIUS  CAESAR. 

%*  Others  in  preparation. 

POYNTERS  SOUTH-KENSINGTON 

DRAWING- BOOKS.  Produced  under  the  Super¬ 
intendence  of  R.  J.  Poynter,  R  A.,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
ELEMENTARY  FREEHAND  DRAWING.  Two 
Books,  price  6d  each. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING,  FIRST  GRADE.  Six 
Books,  price  6d  each. 

FREE  HAND  DRAWING,  SECOND  GRADE.  Four 
Books,  price  Is. 

The  Same  Subjects  printed  on  Cards. 
ELEMENTARY  FREEHAND.  Four  Packets, 
price  9d  each. 

FIRST  GRADE,  FREEHAND.  Six  Packets,  price 
Is  each. 

SECOND  GRADE  FREEHAND.  Four  Packets, 
price  Is  6d  each. 

ELEMENTARY  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

In  Two  Books,  price  6d  each.  Book  I.  now  ready. 
ELEMENTARY  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING. 

In  Four  Books,  price  Is  each.  Books  I.  and  II. 
now  ready. 


DETAILED  CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 


London : 

BLACKIE  and  SON,  49  and  50  Old  Bailey. 


THICKER  THAN  WATER. 

By  JAMES  P  A  Y  N, 

Author  of  “  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  &c. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 

“  A  realistic  novel  ot  the  beat  kind.”— Morning  Boat. 


Copyright  Edition. 

IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS. 

By  BRET  HARTE, 

Author  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  price  2a,  boards ;  2s  6d,  cloth. 

“  This  tale  has  much  of  the  force  and  freshne  s  of  Bret  Harte’s  earlier  works _ ‘  The  Carquinez  Woods  * 

are  painted  with  a  vigorous  and  a  graphic  pen.” — Spectator. 


AUT  CAESAR  AUT  NIHIL. 

By  the  Countess  YON  BOTHMEE, 

Author  of  “  German  Home  Life.” 

3  vols.,  price  213. 

“This  novel  treats  of  Nihilism— its  roots,  branches,  and  effects — in  the  most  interesting  manner  possible. 
Everybody  should  read  it.” — Whitehall  Review. 


London  ;  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Just  published. 

With  Frontispiece,  imp.  8vo,  10s  6d. 

THE  TURKISH  COMPASSIONATE  FUND: 

An  Account  of  its  Origin,  Working,  and  Results. 

Compiled  by  H.  MAINWARING  DUNSTAN. 

Edited  by  W.  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

REMINGTON  and  CO.,  134  New  Bond  Street. 


NEW  COPYRIGHT  EDITION 

OF 

MR.  EMERSON’S  WORKS. 

To  be  completed  in  11  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d  each. 

This  Edition,  which  will  be  oalled  “The  Riverside  Edition,”  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  Writings  of 
the  late  Mr.  Emerson,  including  Two  Original  Volumes  of  Essays  and  Miscellanies,  Rearranged  and  Revised 
by  his  Literary  Executor,  and  will  be  the  only  Complete  Edition  of  his  Writings  ever  published. 

NOW  READY. 

Vol.  I.  NATURE,  ADDRESSES,  and  LECTURES. 

Vol.  II.  ESSAYS.  First  Series. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Works  of  General  Interest  are  added  to  Mudie’s  Select 
Library  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal 
Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION-ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

or,  TWO  GUINEAS  for  a  Free  Weekly  Exchange  of  Books  in  any  Part  of  London. 

Book  Societies  Supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

Bkanch  Offices— 281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  OHEAPSIUE. 
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GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS’  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

Complete  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  500  Educational  Books  of  all  kinds,  sent  post-free  on  application. 


BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  with  English 
Commentaries,  edited  by  Eminent  Scholars,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  GEORGE  LONG,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  King  Edward’s  School,  Bath.  Demy  8vo. 

AESCHYLUS.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  late 

Classical  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised,  18s. 

CICERO’S  ORATIONS.  By  G.  Long,  M.A. 
Vol.  I  ,  16s.  Yol.  II.,  14s.  Yol.  III.,  16s.  Yol. 
IY.,  18s. 

DEMOSTHENES.  By  R,  Whiston,  M.A., 

late  Head  Master  of  Rochester  Grammar  School. 
VoK  I.  and  II.,  16s  each. 

EURIPIDES.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  3  vols., 

16s  each. 

HERODOTUS.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley, 
B.D.  2  vols.,  32s. 

HESIOD.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  10s  6d. 

HOMER.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  Vol.  I., 
ILIAD,  I. -XII.,  with  Introduction,  12s.  Yol. 
II.,  ILIAD,  XIII.-XXIY.,  14s. 

HORACE.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  by  George  Long.  18s. 
JUVENAL  and  PE RSIUS.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
J.  Macleane,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  by  George  Long.  12s. 

PLATO.  By  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I., 
PHAEDRUS,  7s  6d.  Vol.  II.,  GORGIAS,  7s  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.  Vol.  I.  OEDIPUS  TYRAN- 

NUS— OEDIPUS  COLONEUS— ANTIGONE. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Blatdes,  M.A.  18s. 

SOPHOCLES.  Vol.  II.,  PHILOCTETES— 
ELECTRA— TRACHINIAE— AJAX.  By  F.  A. 
Paley,  M.A.  12s. 

TACITUS.— The  ANNALS.  By  the  Rev.  P. 

Frost.  15s. 

TERENCE.  By  E.  St.  John  Parry,  M.A. 

18s. 

VERGIL.  By  the  late  Prof.  Conington,  M.A. 

Revised  by  Prof.  Nettleship,  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  at  Oxford.  Yol.  I.  The  BUCOLICS  and 
GEORGICS.  Fourth  Edition.  With  New 
Memoir  and  Three  Essays  on  Vergil’s  Commen¬ 
tators,  Text,  and  Critics.  14s. 

Vol.  II.  The  AENEID,  Books  I.  to  YI.  Third 
Edition.  14s. 

Vol.  III.  The  AENEID,  Books  VII.  to  XII.  Third 
Edition.  14s. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By 

J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  14s. 


An  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
24  Maps  by  W.  Hughes  and  George  Long,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Outlines.  Imperial 
8vo,  12b  6d. 

(London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.) 


CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
TEXTS. 

Being  mainly  the  Texts  of  the  BIBLIOTHECA 
CLASSICA  and  the  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 
In  small  8vo,  neatly  bound,  with  red  edges. 

AESCHYLUS.  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  3s. 

CAESAR  de  BELLO  GALLICO.  G.  Long, 
M.A.  2s. 

C  I  C  E  R  O.  —  De  SENECTUTE  et  de 
AMICITIA,  et  de  EPISTOLAE  SELECTAE.  G. 
Long,  M.A.  Is  6d. 

CICERONIS  ORATIONES.— Vol.  I.  (In 

Verrem.)  G.  Long,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

EURIPIDES.  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  3  vols., 
3s  6d  each. 

HERODOTUS.  J.  G.  Blakesley,  B.D.  2 
vols.,  7s. 

HOMERI  ILIAS. — I.-XII.  F.  A.  Paley, 

M.A.  2s  6d. 

HORATIUS.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  2s  6d. 

JUVENAL  et  PERSIUS.  A.  J.  Macleane, 
M.A.  Is  6d. 

LUCRETIUS.  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.  2s  6d. 

SALLUSTI  CRISPI  CATILINA  et 

JUGURTHA.  G.  Long,  M.A.  Is  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

TERENTI  COMOEDIAE.  Prof.  Wagner.  3s. 

THUCYDIDES.  J.  G.  Donaldson,  D.D. 
2  vols.,  7s. 

VERGILIUS.  Prof.  J.  Conington,M.A.  3s  Gd. 

XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI.  J.  F. 

Macmichael,  B.A,  2s  6d. 


CRITICAL  EDITIONS  and  TEXTS. 

CATULLUS.— CRITICISMS  and  ELUCI¬ 
DATIONS  of  CATULLUS.  By  H.  A.  J.  Munro, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
Editor  of  “  Lucretius.”  Demy  8vo,  7s  6d. 

LIVY.— T1TI  LI VI I  HISTORIAE.  The 

First  Five  Books,  with  English  Notes.  By  J. 
Prendeville.  Tenth  Edition,  post  8vo.  roan,  5s. 
Or,  Books  I.  to  III.,  3s  6d;  IV.  and  V.,  3s  6d. 
OVID.— P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  HEROIDES 

XIV.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Preface  and 
English  Notes,  by  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Demy  8vo,  6s. 

PROPERTIUS.— SEX.  PROPERTII 

ELEGIARUM,  Libri  IV.  Recensuit  A.  Palmer, 
Collegii  Sacrosanctae  et  individuae  Triuitatis 
juxta  Dnblinum  Socins.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 
PROPERTIUS.— SEX.  AURELII 
PROPERTII  CARMIN4.  Tbs  Elegies  of  Pro¬ 
pertius,  with  English  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Paley, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 
THUCYDIDES.— The  HISTORY'  of  the 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  With  Notes  and  a 
careful  Collation  <  f  the  Two  Cambridge  Manu¬ 
scripts,  and  of  the  Aldine  and  Juntine  Editions. 
By  the  late  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  Book  I.,  8vo, 
6s  6d  ;  Book  II..  5s  6d. 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Edited  by  Walker.  1  thick  vol.  8?o,  cloth,  18s. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  with  English 
Notes,  edited  by  Eminent  Scholars ;  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  Public  and  Grammar  Schools. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

CAESAR.— De  BELLO  GALLICO.  By 
George  Long,  M.A.  New  Edition,  5s  6d. 
CAESAR.  Books  IV.  and  V.,  separate,  Is  6d. 
CAESAR.  Books  I. -III.  With  Notes  for 

Junior  Classes.  By  G.  Long,  M.A.  2s  6d. 
CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  PROPER¬ 
TIUS.  Selected  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Wratislaw,  late  Head  Master  of  Bury  St. 
Edmond's  School,  aud  F.  N.  Sutton,  B.A.  With 
short  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets.  3s  6d. 

CICERO.— De  SENECTUTE,  de  AMICITIA, 
and  SELECT  EPISTLES.  By  G.  Long,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  4s  61. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  By  the  late  Rev.  J. 
F.  Macmichael,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Ripon.  2s  6d. 

HOMER.— ILIAD.  Books  I.-XII.  By  F. 

A.  Paley,  M.A.  6s  6d. 

HORACE.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Macleane, 

M. A.,  late  Head  Master  of  King  Edward’s  School, 
Bath.  With  a  short  Life.  Revised  Edition,  6s  6d  ; 
or,  Part  I.,  ODES,  3s  6d  ;  Part  II.,  SATIRES 
aud  EPISTLES,  3s  6d. 

JUVENAL.— SIXTEEN  SATIRES  (expur¬ 
gated).  By  H.  Prior,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  4s  6d. 

MARTIAL.— SELECT  EPIGRAMS.  By 
F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  and  the  late  W.  H.  Stone, 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With 
Life  of  the  Poet.  6s  6d. 

OVID.— The  SIX  BOOKS  of  the  FASTI.  By 
F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  New  Edition.  5s. 
SALLUST.— CATILINA  and  JUGURTHA. 

With  a  Life.  By  George  Long,  M.A.  5s. 
TACITUS.— GERMANIA  and  AGRICOLA. 
By  the  late  Rev.  P.  Frost,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  3s  6d. 

VIRGIL.— BUCOLICS,  GEORGICS,  and 

AENEID.  Books  I. -IV.  Abridged  from  Prof. 
Conington’s  Edition.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard, 
D.O.L.  5s  6d. 

VIRGIL.— AENEID.  Books  V.-XII.  Abridged 

from  Prof.  Conington’s  Edition  by  Professor  H. 
Nettleship  and  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  5s  6d. 

Or,  in  9  separate  volumes ,  price  Is  6d  each,  as  follo  ws 
BUCOLICS— GEORGICS,  I.  and  II.— GEORGICS, 
III.  and  IV.— AENEID,  I.  and  II.— AENEID  III.  and 
IV— AENEID,  V.  and  VI.—  AENEID,  VII.  aud 
VIII.— AENEID,  IX.  and  X.— AENEID,  XI.  and  XII. 
XENOPHON.— The  ANABASIS.  With  Life, 

Itinerary,  Index,  and  3  Maps.  By  the  late  J.  P. 
Macmichael,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Ripon.  Revised  Edition.  5s. 

Or,  in  4  separate  volumes,  price  Is  6d  each ,  as  follows : — 
BOOK  I.  (with  Life,  Introduction,  Itinerary,  and  3 
Maps)— BOOKS  II.  &  III.— IV.  &  V.— VI.  &  VII. 
XENOPHON.— The  CYROPAEDIA.  Edited 
by  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  6s. 
XENOPHON.— The  MEMORABILIA. 

Edited  by  Perceval  Frost,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  4s  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  Series. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  in  GREEK.  With 

English  Notes  and  Preface,  Synopsis,  and  Chrono¬ 
logical  Tables.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Mac- 
michael.  Fcap.  8vo,  730  pp.,  7s  6d. 

This  Greek  Testament,  suitable  for  higher  forms 
and  for  Students  of  Theology,  is  the  only  one  with 
English  Notes  at  a  moderate  prioe. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

A  Series  of  Classical  Texts,  Annotated  by  well-known 
Scholars,  with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements 
of  Upper  Forms  in  Public  Schools  or  of  University 
Students.  In  crown  8vo. 

ARISTOPHANES.— The  PEACE.  By  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A.  4s  6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.  —  The  ACHARNIANS. 

By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  4s  6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.— The  FROGS.  By  F.  A, 

Paley,  M.A.  4s  61. 

CICERO.— The  LETTERS  to  ATTICUS. 

Book  I.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the 
Writer.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  late  of  Trinity 
College,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  4s  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES.— De  FALSA  LEGA- 

TIONE.  By  the  late  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised,  6s. 

DEMOSTHENES.— The  ORATION  against 
the  LAW  of  LEPTINES.  By  B.  W.  Beatson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  Third  Edition. 
3s  6d. 

PLATO.— The  APOLOGY  of  SOCRATES 
and  CRITO.  By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  Seventh 
Edition,  4s  6d. 

PLATO.— The  PHAEDO.  By  W.  Wagner, 
Ph.D.  Sixth  Edition,  5s  6d. 

PLATO.— The  PROTAGORAS.  With  an 
Analysis.  By  W.  Wayte,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of 
Greek  at  University  College,  London.  Third 
Edition,  Revised,  4s  6d. 

PLATO.— The  EUTHYPHRO.  By  G.  H. 
Wells,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at  Cranbrook  School. 
Second  Edition,  3s. 

PLATO.— The  EUTHYDEMUS.  By  G.  H. 

Wells,  M.A.  4s. 

PL  ATO.— The  REPUBLIC.  Books  I.  and  II. 

By  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.  5s  6d. 

PLAUTUS.— The  AULULARIA.  By  W. 

Wagner,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  4s  6d. 

PLAUTUS.— The  TRINUMMUS.  By  W. 

Wagner,  Ph.D.  Third  Edition,  4s  6d. 
PLAUTUS.— The  MENAECHMEI.  By  W. 
Wagner,  Ph.D.  4s  6d. 

SOPHOCLIS  TRACHINIAE.  By  A.  Pretor, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge. 
4s  6d. 

TERENCE.  By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  Post 
8vo,  10s  6d. 

THEOCRITUS.  With  Latin  Notes.  By  F. 

A.  Paley,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  4s  6d. 
THUCYDIDES.  Book  YI.  By  T.  W. 
Dougan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam* 
bridge.  [ Immediately • 


CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS,  WITH  NOTES. 

Select  Portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  for  Young  Students.  The 
Texts  are  those  of  the  “Bibliotheca  Classioa” 
and  the  “  Grammar-School  Classics.”  In  fcap. 
8vo,  la  6d  each,  except  the  “  Ion,”  price  2a,  and 
Homer,  Book  I.,  price  la. 

AESCHYLUS.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.  —  SEPTEM  contra 
THE  BAS.— AGAMEMNON.  — PERSAE.  —  EUMEN- 
IDES. 

EURIPIDES.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A, 

ALCESTIS.  —  MEDEA.  —  HIPPOLYTUS.  — 
HECUBA.  —  BACCHAE.  —  ION  (prioe  2s.)  — 
ORESTES.  —  PHOENISSAE.  —  TROADES.  —  HER¬ 
CULES  FURENS. 

SOPHOCLES.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.— OEDIPUS  COLONEUS. 
—ANTIGONE. 

HOMER’S  ILIAD.  Book  I.  By  P.  A.  Paley, 
M.A.  Prioe  Is. 

TERENCE.  By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

ANDRI  A  —  HAUTONTIMORUMENOS.  —  PHOR- 
MIO.— ADELPHOE. 

CICERO.  By  the  late  George  Long,  M.A. 

DE  AMICITIA— DE  SENECTUTE— SELECT 
EPISTLES. 

OVID.  —  Selections  from  the  AMORES, 
TRISTIA,  HEROIDES,  and  METAMOR¬ 
PHOSES.  By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

For  separate  Books  of  Caspar,  Virgil,  and  Xenophon, 
see  “  Grammar-School  Classics.” 

(London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.) 


An  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  W.  Hughes  and  G.  Long,  M.A.  Containing 
10  selected  Maps.  New  Edition.  Imperial  8vo,  5s. 

(London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.) 
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GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS’  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  500  Educational  Books  of  all  kinds,  sent  post-free  on  application. 


CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. 

ALGEBRA.— CHOICE  and  CHANCE  : 

an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Permutations,  Com¬ 
binations,  and  Probability.  With  300  Exercises. 
By  W.  A.  Whitworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged,  6s. 

EUCLID.— EXERCISES  on  EUCLID 

and  in  MODERN  GEOMETRY,  containing 
Applications  of  the  Principles  and  Processes  of 
Modern  Pure  Geometry.  By  J.  M'Dowell, 
M.A.,  F.R.  A.S.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Third  Edition, 
Revised,  6s. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  INTRODUCTION 

to  PLANE.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Mathematical  Master  of  Charterhouse.  Crown 
8vo,  3s  6d. 

CONICS,  the  GEOMETRY  of:  an 

Elementary  Treatise.  By  C.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Master  of  St.  John's  College.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  8vo,  4s  6J. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY:  an  Elementary 

Treatise.  By  W.  S.  Alois,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

RIGID  DYNAMICS,  an  INTRODUC- 

TORY  TREATISE  on.  By  W.  Steadman  Ald  s, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Physical 
Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  4s. 

ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS,  for  the 

Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  William  Gar¬ 
nett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Mechanics  in 
University  College,  Nottingham,  and  Examiner 
in  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
London.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  6s. 

HEAT,  an  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 

on.  By  William  Garnett,  M.  A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarge  !,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

HYDROMECHANICS,  a  TREATISE 

on.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Part  I. — 
HYDROSTATICS.  5s. 

MECHANICS,  a  COLLECTION  of 

PROBLEMS  in  ELEMENTARY.  By  W. 
Walton,  M.A.,  Fellow  aud  Aesistant-Tutor  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Lecturer  at  Magdalen  College. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


LATIN  and  GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS. 

AUXILIA  LATINA :  a  Series  of  Pro- 

gressive  Latin  Exercises.  By  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley, 
M.A.,  Second  Master  at  the  Grammar  School, 
Sheffield  Part  I  .  ACCIDENCE,  Second  Edition, 
2s.  Part  II.  EXERCISES,  Fourth  Edition,  2s. 
—KEY  to  Part  II ,  2s  6d. 

LATIN  PRIMER ;  with  Exercises.  By 

Rev.  A.  0.  Clapin,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  at  Sherborne  School. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

LATIN  PROSE  LESSONS.  By  Alfred 

J.  Church,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  University 
College.  Sixth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LATIN  EXERCISES,  GRAMMAR 

PAPERS,  and  HINTS  for  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 
By  T.  Collins,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Latin 
School,  Newport,  Salop.  Fourth  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo,  2s  6d. 

“  UNSEEN  PAPERS  ”  in  LATIN 

PROSE  and  VERSE.  With  Examination  Ques¬ 
tions.  By  T.  Collins,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged,  foap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

“  UNSEEN  PAPERS  ”  in  GREEK 

PROSE  and  VERSE.  With  Examination  Ques¬ 
tions.  By  T.  Collins,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

[Just  published. 

LATIN  MOOD  CONSTRUCTION, 

OUTLINES  of.  With  Exercises.  By  the  Rev, 
G.  E.  C.  Casey,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Small  post 
8vo,  Is  6d.  LATIN  of  the  EXERCISES,  Is  6d. 

SCALA  GRAECA :  a  Series  of  Elemeu- 

tary  Greek  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Davis, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Taraworth  Grammar 
School,  and  the  late  R.  W.  Baddeley,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA  GRAECA ;  a  Selection 

of  Choice  Greek  Poetry,  with  Notes.  By  Rev.  P. 
St.  John  Tha.  keray,  Assistant-Master,  Eton 
College.  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Additional  Notes.  Neat  cloth,  with  red  edges, 
16mo,  4s  6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA  LATINA :  a  Selection 

of  Choice  Latin  Poetry,  fromNaeviustoBoethius, 
with  Notes.  By  Rov.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray, 
Assistant-Master,  Eton  College.  Revised  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  neat  cloth,  red  edges,  16mo,  4s  6d 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Treatises,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Universities,  Schools,  and  Candidates 
for  the  Publio  Examinations.  Fcap.  8vo. 

ARITHMETIC.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee, 

M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Fcap.  8vo,  Tenth  Edition,  3s  6d. 

ALGEBRA.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A. 

Sixth  Edition,  4s. 

A  L  G  E  B  R  A.— A  PROGRESSIVE 

COURSE  of  EXAMPLES.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Macmichael,  lnte  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Warwick,  and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M.A., 
Masfcr  at  Cheltenham  College.  Second  Edition, 
3a  6d.  With  Answers,  4s  6d. 

ARITHMETIC.  By  A.  Wkigley,  M.A., 

St.  John's  College.  3s  6d. 

ARITHMETIC.— A  PROGRESSIVE 

COURSE  of  EXAMPLES.  With  Answers.  By 
J.  Watson,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  formerly  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  School,  Carshalton.  Fifth  Edition, 
2s  6d. 

PLANE  ASTRONOMY,  an  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  to.  By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A  ,  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College.  Fourth  Editiou,  Revised,  4s. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  treated  GEO¬ 
METRICALLY.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.. 
F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Fourth 
Edition,  4s  61. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.— SOLUTIONS  to 

EXAMPLES.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Fcap.  8vo,  4j. 

ELEMENTARY  CONIC  SECTIONS 

treated  GEOMETRICALLY.  With  Examples. 
By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  [In  the  press. 

STATICS.  By  II.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Carlisle.  Second  Edition,  3s. 

HYDROSTATICS.  By  W.  H.  Besant, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.  Tenth  Edition,  4s. 

MENSURATION.  By  B.  T.  Moore, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  With  numer¬ 
ous  Examples,  5s. 

NEWTON’S  PRINCIPIA,  the  FIRST 

THREE  SECTIONS  of.  With  an  Appendix,  and 
the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Sections.  By  J.  H. 
Evans,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College.  The  Fifth 
Edition.  Edited  by  P.  T.  Main,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College.  4s. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  By  T.  P.  Hudson, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  3s  6d. 

GEOMETRICAL  OPTICS.  With 

Answers.  By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  for 

SCHOOLS.  ByT.  G.  Vyvyan,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  and  Math.  Master  of  Charter- 
house.  Third  Edition,  4s  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT,  COMPANION 

to  the.  By  the  late  A.  C.  Barrett,  M.A.,  Caiu3 
College.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

COMMON  PRAYER,  the  BOOK  of,  an 

HISTORICAL  and  EXPLANATORY  TREA. 
TISE  on  By  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised,  fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d. 

MUSIC.  By  H.  C.  Banister,  Prof,  of 

Harmony  and  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Musio  for  the  Blind.  Tenth  Edition,  5s. 

This  Manual  contains  Chapters  on  Notation, 
Harmony,  and  Counterpoint;  Modulation,  Rhythm, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Voices,  aud  Instruments ;  together 
with  Exercises  on  Harmony,  an  Appendix  of  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  and  a  copious  Index  and  Glossary  of 
Musical  Terms. 

MUSIC,  a  CONCISE  HISTORY  of, 

from  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to 
the  Present  Time.  For  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  B  Mus.  Oxon., 
Warden  of  Trinity  College,  London,  and  Lecturer 
on  Musioal  History  in  the  same  College.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised,  fcap.  8vo,  33  6d. 


Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  : 

a  Manual  of  Improved  Methods  of  Working  some 
of  the  more  Advanced  Rules,  including  numerous 
Examples  in  Proportion,  Vulgar  Fractions,  Per- 
centages,  Averaging  of  Rates,  and  Scales  of 
Notation ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Examination 
Papers,  with  Answ'ers.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter, 
M.A. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
CLASS-BOOKS. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A., 
Bacheuer-es-Lettres  of  the  University  of  France. 
Ninth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

I  RENCH  PRIMER.  Elementary  French? 

Grammar  and  Exercises.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin. 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

PRIMER  of  FRENCH  PHILOLOGY. 

With  Exercises  for  Public  Schools.  Ry  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.  Secoad  Edition,  Is. 

GASC’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH 

and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  With  upwards  of 
15,000  New  Words,  Sentences,  &c.,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
(English-French  and  French-English),  demy  8vo* 
12s  6d  (formerly  2  vols.,  25-;).  Prospectuses,  with 
Specimen  Pages,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

GASC’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY  for 

SCHOOLS  or  TRAVELLERS.  Thirty-fifth 
Thousand,  4s ;  or  2  vols.,  neat  leatherette,  5s. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR  for  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS.  Bv  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  assisted 
by  F.  Holl-Muller,  Assistant-Master  at  the- 
Bruton  Grammar  School.  Third  Edition,  fcap.. 
2s  6d.  F  * 


MATERIALS  for  GERMAN  PRO  SET 

COMPOSITION.  Consisting  of  Selections  from 
Modern  Euglish  Writers,  with  Grammatical 
Notes,  Idiomatic  Renderings,  and  an  Introduc¬ 
tion^  By  Dr.  Buchheim,  Professor  of  German 
in  King's  College,  and  Examiner  to  the  London 
University.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  with 
Index,  fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d.— KEYS  to  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  3s. 

WORTFOLGE  ;  or,  Rules  and  Exercises- 

on  the  Order  of  Words  in  German  Sentences. 
With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Frederick  Stock,  D  Lit., 
M.A.  Londou,  Member  of  the  Council,  and  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London,  Assistant-Master 
in  Mill  Hill  School.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 


POPULAR  GRAMMARS,  by  C.  P. 
MASON, 

Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

“  I  have  been  trying  my  best  to  induce  schools 

generally  to  study  Mr.  Mason’s  Grammars . Their 

superiority  over  most  of  the  Grammars  in  ordinary 
use  is,  to  my  mind,  most  striking  and  undeniable, 
especially  as  regards  the  analysis  of  sentences.” — 
Report  for  1876  of  E.  H.  R.  Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H.M.’a 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

FIRST  NOTIONS  of  GRAMMAR,  for 

Young  Learners.  Fcap.  8vo,  Tenth  Thousand* 
cloth,  8d. 

**  For  a  foundation  in  grammar,  I  know  of  no  better 
book  than  Mason’s  4  First  Notions  of  Grammar.'  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  little  elementary 
book  alone  would  have  enabled  many  a  pupil-teacher 
to  pass  a  better  examination  than  has  been  the  result 
of  an  imperfect  study  of  much  more  advauced  books.** 
— Address  to  the  Managers  and  Teachers  of  Schools 
in  the  North  Staffordshire  District  by  E.  H,  R. 
Rice-Wiggin,  Esq.,  H.M.'s  Inspector  of  Schools. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR,  for  Junior  Classes.  Demy  18mo, 
Thirty-fifth  Thousand,  Is. 

OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Tenth  Edition* 
Revised,  Forty-third  Thousand,  crown  8vo,  2s. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  including  the 

Principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis.  Twenty- 
sixth  Edition,  Revised,  Eighty-sixth  Thousand* 
crown  8vo,  green  cloth,  3s  6d. 

*4  This  grammar  and  analysis  is  one  of  the  most 
practical,  exact,  and  exhaustive  in  existence,  and  as 
such  is  specially  suitable  for  examination  purposes  as 
well  as  ordinary  school  work.” — J.  S.  Laurie,  Esq., 
formerly  H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Schools;  Director- 
General  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon,  &c. 

A  SHORTER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

with  Copious  and  Carefully-Graduated  Exercises* 
based  upon  the  Author’s  44  English  Grammar.” 
Eighth  Thousand,  crown  8vo,  browm  cloth,  3s  6d» 
“This  book  is  really  a  very  complete  English 
grammar,  with  numerous  well-chosen  exercises  for 
practice  in  4  Analysis.'  Certainly,  any  school-boy 
who  has  made  good  use  of  this  book  ought  to  be  able 
to  analyse  any  sentence,  however  involved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  critical  examiner;  for  Mr. 
Mason  leaves  no  difficulty  unexplained,  and  his  ex¬ 
planations  are  thorough  and  scientific.  Another  good 
point  about  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  the  old 
English  forms  of  the  several  parts  of  speech  in  ap- 
propriate  places,  the  only  means  of  accounting  for 
many  so-called  irregularities  of  English  grammar.'* 
— Saturday  Review ,  June  7th,  1879. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  PRACTICE. 

Consisting  of  the  Exercises  of  the  “  Shorter 
English  Grammar  '*  published  in  a  separate  form. 
Crown  8vo,  Is. 

These  Exercises  are  available  with  almost  any  text¬ 
book  of  English  grammar. 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Cambridge :  DEIGHT0N,  BELL,  and  CO. 
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SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

Under  the  Joint  Editorship  of  Profs.  HUXLEY, 
ROSCOE,  and  BALFOUR  STEWART.  18mo,  Illus¬ 
trated,  each  Is. 

INTRODUCTORY.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  P.R.S. 
CHEMISTRY.  By  Prof.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 

With  Questions. 

PHYSICS.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  [P.R.S. 

With  Questions. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.  With  Questions. 

■GEOLOGY'.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  P.R.S. 
PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Prof.  M.  Foster,  M.D. 
ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
BOTANY.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I. 
LOGIC.  By  W.  S.  Jevons,  F.R.S.,  M.A. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  W.  S.  Jeyons. 

***  Others  to  follow. 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
AGRICULTURE  :  Elementary  Lessons  in  the 
Science  of  Agricultural  Practice.  By  Prof.  H. 
Tanner.  3s  6d. 

ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
With  Illustrations,  5s  6d. — QUESTIONS,  Is  6d. 

BOTANY.  By  Prof.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 
With  Illustrations,  4s  6d. 

CHEMISTRY.  By  Prof.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  With 
Illustrations.  4s  6d. 

CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS  adapted  to  the  same.  By- 
Prof.  Thorpe.  With  Key,  2s. 

CHEMISTRY :  Owens  College  Junior  Course 
of  Practical  Chemistry.  By  F.  Jones.  Preface 
by  Prof.  Roscoe.  2s  6d. 

CHEMISTRY,  QUESTIONS  on.  By  Francis 

Jones.  18mo,  3s. 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.  By  Prof. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson.  Illustrated,  4s  6d. 

ARITHMETIC  of  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

By  R.  E.  Day,  M.A.  Pott  8vo,  2s. 

LOGIC.  Deductive  and  Inductive.  By  W.  S. 

Jevons,  LL.D  ,  M  A.,  F.R.S.  3s  6d. 
PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  P.R.S. 

With  Illustrations,  4s  6d. — QUESTIONS,  Is  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  BEGINNERS. 

By  M.  G.  Fawcett.  With  Quest  ons,  2s  6d. 
PHYSICS.  By  Prof.  B.  Stewart,  F.R.S. 

With  Illustrations,  4s  6J.— QUESTIONS,  2s. 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY"  for  BEGIN¬ 
NERS.  By  I.Todhunter,  M. A„  F.R.S.  Parti., 
PROPERTIES  of  SOLID  and  FLUID  BODIES, 
3s  6d.  Part  II.,  SOUND,  LIGHT,  HEAT,  3s  6d. 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY".  By  Archibald 
Geikie.  F.R  S.  With  Illustrations,  4s  6d. — 
QUESTIONS,  Is  6d. 

CLASS-BOOK  of  GEOGRAPHY’.  By  C.  B. 

Clarke,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.  With  Maps,  3s. 
SOUND  :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stone.  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

STEAM  :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  J. 

Perry,  C  E.  4i  6d. 

MANUALS  FOR  STUDENTS. 
ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY.  By  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  M.D-, 
F.R.S.,  and  J.  N.  Langley,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY :  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Nature.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  P.R.S. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  63. 
ANTHROPOLOGY:  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Man  and  Civilisation.  By  E.  B.  Tylor, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustration*.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6J. 

The  STUDENT’S  FLORA  of  the  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I., 
F.R.S.  Globe  8vo,  10s  6J. 

ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY’.  By  Prof. 
Huxley,  P.R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin, 
M.B.,  D.So.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ELEMENTS  of  EMBRYOLOGY.  By  Prof. 
M.  Foster,  F.R.S.,  and  the  late  F.  M.  Balfour. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Edited  by  A.  Sedg¬ 
wick  and  W.  Heape.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 
MANUAL  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
Rt  Hon.  H.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  Cr.  8vo,  12s. 
STUDIES  in  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC :  a 

Manual  for  Students.  By  W.  S.  Jevons,  LL.D., 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  SCIENCE  :  a  Treatise 
on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  By  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  12s  6d. 
ECONOMICS  of  INDUSTRY.  By  A. 

Marshall,  M.A.,  and  Mary  P.  Marshall.  2s  6d. 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH 
PEOPLE.  By  J.  R.  Green.  With  Maps,  &c., 
8s  6d.  [03rd  Thousand . 

ANALYSIS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  based 

on  the  above.  By  C.  W.  A.  Tait.  3s  6d. 

READINGS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  J.  R.  Green.  3  vols.,  each  Is  6d. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.  With  Maps,  6s. 

CAMEOS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  C. 

M.  Yonge.  5  vols.,  each  5s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  M.  J.  Guest. 
With  Maps,  6s. 

MACMILLAN’S  COPY-BOOKS. 

Twelve  Sorts,  in  Two  Sizes. — I.,  Large  poBt  4to,  each 
4d ;  II.,  Post  oblong,  each  2d. 
AGRICULTURE,  the  ALPHABET  of  the 
PRINCIPLES  of:  being  a  First  Lesson-Book  on 
Agriculture  for  Schools.  By  Prof.  Henry 
Tanner.  6d.  Secoud  Book,  Is.  Third  Book,  Is. 


A  New  Series  of  Illustrated  Reading-Books, 

THE  GLOBE  READERS. 

A  New  Series  of  Reading- Books  fur  Standard- 1.  to  VI. 
Selected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  A.  F.  Murison. 
With  Original  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo. 


Primer  I.  ( is  pp.),  8d. 
Primer  IL  (48  pp.),  3d. 
Book  T.  (96  pp.),  6d. 
Book  II.  (136  pp.),  9d. 


gum jc  ■-■ ' 

Book  HI.  (232  pp.),  Is  3d. 
Book  IV.  (3*28  pp.).ls9d. 
Book  V.  (416  pp.),  2s. 
Book  VI.  (443  pp  ),  2s  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  READING-BOOKS. 

Primer  (48  pp.),  ISmo,  2d. 

Book I.,  for  Standard  I.  (96  pp.),  13am,  4L_ 

Book  II,,  for  Standard  II.  (144  pp.),  lStno,  5d. 

Book  III.,  for  Standard  III.  (160pp. 1,  ISmo,  6d. 

Book  IV., for  Standard  IV.  (176  pp.).  lSuio,  81. 

Book  V.,  for  Standard  V.  (380  pp.),  18mo,  Is. 

Book  VI.,  for  Standard  VI.  (430  pp.),  crown  8vo,  2s. 

GLOBE  READINGS  FROM  STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

COWPER.— TASK  :  an  EpisUe  to  Joseph  Hill,  E*q.  ; 
TIROCINIUM  :  or,  a  Review  of  the  Schools  ;  and 
the  HISTORY  of  JOHN  GILPIN.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  William  Benham,  B.D.  Is. 

LAMB  (CHARLES).— TALES  fr.  m  SHAKSPEARE. 

Edited,  with  Preface,  by  A.  Aingek,  M  A.  2*. 
SCOTT  (Sir  WALTER).— LAY  of  the  LAST 
MINSTREL,  and  the  LADY  of  the  LAKE. 
Edited  bv  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  Is. 

MARMION,  and  the  LORD  of  the  ISLES.  By 
the  Same  Editor.  Is. 

GOLDSMITH.— VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD.  With  a 
Memoir  of  Goldsmith,  by  Pi  of.  Masson.  1*. 

The  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND  from  the  BEST 
POETS.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  C.  Patmore.  2s. 
A  BOOK  of  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  all  TIMES  and  all 
COUNTRIES.  Gathered  and  Narrated  anew  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  2s. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  PRIMERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN.  18ino,  each  Is. 
HOMER.  By  the  Right  Hou.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
EXERCISES  on  MORRIS’S  PRIMER  of 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  Wethbrell,  Ml. 
ROME.  By  M.  Creighton,  M.A.  With  Maps. 
GREECE.  By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.  With  Maps. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Stofford 
Brooke,  M.A. 

EUROPE.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Prof.  Wilkins. 
CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  H.  F. 
Tozer,  M.A. 

GEOGRAPHY’.  By  Sir  George  Grove. 
CHILDREN’S  TREASURY  of  LYRICAL 

POETRY.  By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  In  2  Parts,  each  Is. 
SHAKSPERE.  By  Prof.  Dowden. 
PHILOLOGY’.  By  J.  Peilb,  M.A. 

GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  Prof.  Jebb. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  EXERCISES.  By 
R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  H.  C.  Bowen,  M.A. 
FRANCE.  By  C.  M.  Y’onge.  With  Maps. 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Prof.  Nichol. 

***  Others  to  follow. 

FIRST  LESSONS  iu  PRACTICAL  BOTANY’. 

By  G.  T.  Bettany.  18mo,  Is. 

A  PRIMER  of  ART.  By  J.  Collier.  18mo,  Is. 
PRIMER  of  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING.  By 
F.  Taylor.  Edit,  by  Sir  G.  Grove,  D  C.L  ISmo,  Is. 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Henry  Tanner,  F.C.S.  ISmo,  Is. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  and  COOK¬ 
ERY.  With  au  Appendix  of  Recipes  used  by  the 
Teachers  of  the  National  School  of  Cookery. 
Compiled  by  W.  B.  Tegetueier.  18mn,  Is. 

The  SCHOOL  COOKERY-BOOK.  Compiled 
and  Arrargodby  C.  E.  Guthrie  Wright  18uio,  Is. 
On  TEACHING:  its  Ends  and  Means.  A 
Book  for  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  Prof.  H. 
CalderwOOD.  2s  6d. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE. 

Edited  by  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D  C.L. 
GENERAL  SKETCH  of  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY.  ByE.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Maps,  3s  6d. 
ENGLAND.  By  E.  Thompson.  Maps,  2s  Gd. 
SCOTLAND.  By  Margaret  MacArthur.  2s. 
ITALY.  By  W.  Hunt,  M.A.  With  Map,  3s  6d. 
GERMANY.  By  James  Sime,  M.A.  3s. 
AMERICA.  By  J.  A.  Doyle.  Maps,  4s  Cd. 
EUROPEAN  COLONIES.  By  E.  J.  Payne. 
4s  6d. 

FRANCE.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  Maps,  3s  Gd. 
*„*  Others  to  follow. 

TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Dr. 

Abbott.  6s. 

LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS.  Edited  by 

Prof.  Hales.  4s  6d. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE.  By  Dr.  II.  Morris.  6s. 
HISTORICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By 
the  Same.  2s  6d. 

On  the  STUDY’  of  WORDS.  By  Archbishop 

Trench  5s 

ENGLISH,  PAST  and  PRESENT.  By  the 

Same  Author.  5s. 

SELECT  GLOSSARY  of  ENGLISH  WORDS. 

By  the  Same  Author.  5s. 


TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS  (continued). 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.  By  John  Richard  Green  and  Alice 
Stopford  Green.  With  28  Maps,  3s  6i. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  INDIA.  By  J. 

Talboys  Wheeler.  Maps,  12s. 

FRENCH  HISTORY  for  ENGLISH 

CHILDREN.  By  Sarah  Brook.  Gs. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

MACMILLAN’S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL 
CLASSICS.  Edited  by  G  E.  Fasnacht.  !8mo. 
CORNEILLE.— Le  CID.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fas¬ 
nacht.  1*. 

MOLIERE. — Leg  FEMMES  SAVANTE3.  Edited 
bv  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

MOLIERE— Le  MISANTHROPE.  Edited  by  G. 

E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

MOLIERE.  —  L’AVARE.  Edited  by  L.  M. 
Moriarty.  Is. 

MO  LI  >■  RE.  —  Le  MEDECIN  MALGRE  LUI. 

Edited  by  G  E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

GOETHE.— GOTZ  von  BERLICHINGEN.  Edited 
by  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.  2s. 

GEORGE  SAND.— La  MARE  an  DIABLE.  Edited 
by  IV.  E.  Russell.  In 

SCHILLER.— Die  JUNGFRAU  von  ORLEANS. 
Edited  bv  Joseph  Gost  vick.  2i  6d. 

MARIA  STUART.  Edited  by  C.  Sheldon. 

Must  ready. 

UHLAND’S  BALLADS  and  ROMANCES.  Selec¬ 
tions.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

***  Prospectus  of  this  Series  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  By 
Eugene  Fasnacht.  First  Year,  Is  ;  Second  Year, 
Is  6d  ;  Third  Year,  2s  Gd. 

The  TEACHER’S  COMPANION  to  PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  Third  Year. 
Bv  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  G1  be  8vn.  [Just  ready. 
PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READER.  By 

SameAuthor.  First  Year,  2s  6d  ;  Second  do.,  2s  6d. 

PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COURSE.  By 

the  Same.  First  Year,  Is  6d ;  Second  Year,  2s. 

A  SYNTHETIC  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for 
SCHOOLS.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Cr.  8vo,  3s  6d. 
The  ORGANIC  METHOD  of  STUDYING 
LANGUAGES.  BytheSame.  I.  FRENCH,  3s  6d. 
FIRST  LESSONS  in  FRENCH.  By  H. 

Coukthope  Bowen.  M.A.  ISmo,  Is. 

FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  By  G.  Masson.  6s. 
GERMAN  DICTIONARY.  By  Prof.  Wiiit- 
nev  and  A.  H.  Edgren.  7s  61.  GERMAN. 
ENGLISH  PART,  5<. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof.  Whitney. 
4s  6d. 

GERMAN  READER.  BytheSame.  5s. 
HANDBOOK  to  MODERN  GREEK.  By  E. 
Vincent  and  T.  G.  Dickson.  6s. 

ELEMENTARY  DIVINITY. 

By  Dr.  MACLEAR. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  of  OLD  TESTAMENT  HI3TORY. 
4s  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  of  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 
5s  6d. 

A  CLASS-BCOK  of  the  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

Is  6d. 

A  FIR-T  CLASS-BOOK  of  the  CATECHISM. 

With  Scripture  Proofs.  6d. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  of  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  of  NEW  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 

The  BIBLE  in  the  CHURCH. 

Westcott,  D.D.  18mo,  4s  6d. 

The  BOOK  cf  COMMON  PRAYER:  an 

Elementary  Introduction  to.  By  Rev.  F.  Procter 
and  Dr.  Maclear.  18mo,  2s  61. 


By  Canon 


Now  publishing,  in  crown  8vo,  price  2s  6d  each. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OE  LETTERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

MACAULAY.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

STERNE.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

SWIFT.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

GRAY.  By  E.  W.  Gossk. 

DICKENS.  By  A.  W.  Ward. 

BENTLEY.  By  Prof.  K.  C.  Jebb. 

CHARLES  LAMB.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger. 

DE  QUINCEY.  By  Prof.  Masson. 

LAN  DOR.  By  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin. 

DRYDEN.  By  G.  Saintsbury. 

WORDSWORTH.  By  F.  W.  H.  Miers. 

LOCKE.  By  Prof.  Fowler. 

BYRON.  By  Prof.  Nichol. 

POPE.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

COWPER.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

CHAUCER.  By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 

BUN Y AN.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 

SOUTHEY.  By  Prof.  Dowden. 

HAWTHORNE.  By  Henry  James.) 

MILTON.  By  Mark  Pattison. 

JOHNSON.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

SCOTT.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

GIBBON.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

SHELLEY.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

HUME.  By  Prof.  Huxley,  P.R.S. 

GOLDSMIT  H.  By  William  Black. 

DEFOE.  By  W.  Minto. 

BURN’S.  By  Principal  Siiairp. 

SPENSER.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
THACKERAY.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

BURKE.  By  John  Morley. 

SHERIDAN.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant. 

FIELDING.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 
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ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS.  18mo,  Is  6<I  each. 

The  following  E’emenfary  Books,  edited  with  Intro¬ 
ductions,  Notes,  and  Vocabul  tries,  are  re  idy. 

CAESAR.— The  GALLIC  WAR.  Book  I.  By 

A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

The  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  II.  and  III.  By 
W.  G.  Rutherfokd,  M.A.. 

The  GALLIC  WAR.  Scenes  from  Books  Y.  and 
VI.  B.v  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 

[Ready.  Vocabulary  in  preparation. 

EUTROPIUS.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and 
C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 

HOMER.  — ILIAD.  Book  XVIII.  The 

ARMS  of  ACHILLES.  By  S.  It.  James,  M.A. 

[Ready.  Vocabulary  in  prep /ration. 
ODYSSEY.  Book  I.  By  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A  , 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

HORACE.— ODES.  Books  I.  to  III.  By 

T.  E.  Pagf,  M.A.  E tell  Is  61. 

[Ready.  Vocabularies  in  prrpiraHon. 

LIVY.  Book  I.  By  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 
The  HANNIBALIAN  WAR.  Being:  part  of  the 
21sf  and  22ud  Books  of  Livy,  adapted  for  the 
Use  of  Beginuers  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A. 

[Ready.  Vocabulary  in  Ike  press. 

OVID.— SELECTIONS.  By  E.  S.  Shuck- 

p.urgh,  M.A.  [Ready.  Vocabulary  in  preparation. 
VIRGIL.— AENEID.  Book  I.  By  A.  S. 
Walpole,  M.A. 

AENEID.  Book  V.  By  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 
SELECTIONS.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  [Just  ready. 
XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Book  I.  By 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

The  following  more  Advanced  Books,  edited  with  In¬ 
troductions  ami  Notes  but  no  Vocabulary,  are  rtady. 

CICERO.— SELECT  LETTERS.  By  Rev. 

Gr.  E.  Jeans,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.— HECUBA.  By  Rev.  John 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
HERODOTUS.  Selections  from  Books  VII. 
and  VIII.  The  Expedition  of  Xerxes.  By  A.  H. 
Ccoke,  B.  A. 

HORACE.— SELECTIONS  from  the  SA¬ 
TIRES  and  EPISTLES.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  V. 
Baker,  M.A. 

PLATO.— EUTHYPHRO  and  MENEXE- 

NUS.  By  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 

The  GREEK  ELEGIAC  POETS.  From 

Cal'inns  to  Callimachus.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Kynaston,  M.A. 
THUCYDIDES.  Book  IV.  Chapters  1-41. 

The  Capture  of  Sphaeteria.  By  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 
VIRGIL.— GEORGICS.  Book  II.  By  Rev. 
J.  H.  Skp.inf,  M.A. 

***  Other  Volumes  to  follow. 

MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

Edited  with  Introductions,  Notes,  &c. 

AESCHYLUS.— PERSAE.  By  A.  O.  Pack¬ 
ard,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

CATULLUS— SELECT  POEMS.  By  F.  P. 

Simpson,  B  A.  5s. 

CICERO.— The  SECOND  PHILIPPIC  ORA¬ 
TION.  From  the  German  of  Halm.  By  Prof. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  5l 

The  CATILINE  ORATIONS.  After  Halm.  With 
Additions  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.  3s  6  1. 
PRO  LEGE  MANILLA.  After  Halm.  By  Prof. 

A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

PRO  ROSCIO  AMERINO.  After  Halm.  By  E.  H. 
Donkin,  M.A.  4s  Gd. 

The  ACADEMIC  I.  By  J.  Reid,  M  A.  4s  Cd. 

PRO  PUBLIO  SES1IO.  By  Kev.  H.  A.  Holden, 
M.A.  5s. 

DEMOSTHENES.—  DE  CORONA.  By  B. 

Drake,  M.A.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  4s  6d. 
ADVERSUS  LEPTINEM.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  King, 
M.A.  4s  61. 

The  FIRST  PHILIPPIC.  By  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin.  2  6. 
EURIPIDES.— HIPPOLYTUS.  By  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  M.A.,  and  J.  B.  Bdiy.  3-i  6d. 
IPHIGENEIA  in  TAURIS.  By  E.  B.  England, 
M.A.  [In  the  press. 

MEDEA.  By  A.  W.  Yerrall,  M.A.  3s  6d. 
HOMER.  —  ILIAD.  —  The  STORY  of 
ACHILLES.  By  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.  A.,  and  Walter 
Leaf.  M.A.  6s. 

ODYSSEY.  Books  IX  -XII.  By  Prof.  J.  E.  B. 

Mayor,  M.A.  Part  I.,  3s. 

ODYSSEY. —  The  TRIUMPH  of  ODYSSEUS. 
Books XXI.-XXIV.  By  S.  Hamilton,  M.A.  3/6. 
HORACE.  —  The  ODES  and  CARMEN 
SECULARE.  Bv  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  6s. 

The  ODES,  Book  IV.,  and  CARMEN  SECULARE. 

By  T.  E.  Page.  M.A.  23. 

The  SATIRES.  By  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A.  6s. 

JUVENAL.— SELECT  SATIRES.  By  Prof. 

J  Mayor.  Satires  X.  and  XI ,  3j  6  1  ;  XII.-XVI  ,4/3 
JUVENAL  for  SCHOOLS.  By  E.  G.  Hardy, 
M.A.  [in  the  press. 

LIVY.  Books  II.  and  III.  By  Rev.  H.  M. 

Stephenson,  M.  A .  5s. 

Books  XXI.  a.  d  XXII.  By  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.  5s. 
LYSIAS.— SELECT  ORATIONS.  By  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh.  M.A.  6*. 

MARTIAL— SELECT  EPIGRAMS.  By 

Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  6s. 

OVID.  — FASTI.  By  G.  H.  Hallam,  M.A.  5s. 
HEROIDU.M  EPI3TULAE  XIII.  By  E.  S.  Shuck- 
BURGH,  M.A.  4i61. 

PLAUTUS.  — MILES  GLORIOSUS.  By 

Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  5s. 

PLINY’S  LETTERS.  Book  III.  By  Prof. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  W.th  Life  of  Pliny,  by  G.  H. 
Rendall,  M.A.  5s. 


Messrs.  MACMILLAN  and  CO.’S  CATALOGUES  of  Educational  Work 


CLASSICAL  SERIES  (continued). 
PLUTARCH.- LIFE  of  THEMISTOKLES. 

By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.  5s. 

PROPERTIUS,  SELECT  ELEGIES  of.  By 

J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.  6l 

SALLUST.— The  CATILINA  and  JUGUR- 
T  H  A.  By  C.  Merivale,  D.  D.  4s  61  ;  separately, 
2-,  6  1  each. 

TACITUS.— AGRICOLA  and  GERMANIA. 
By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  ai  d  W.  J.  Brodribb, 
M.A.  3s  6 1  ;  separately,  2-  each. 

Tim  ANNALS.  Book  VI.  By  the  Same.  2t6L 
TERENCE.— HAUTON  TIMORUMENOS. 
By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s.  With  Trans¬ 
lation,  4s  6  I. 

PUOR  ilIO.  By  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S. 
Walpole,  B.A.  4<6d. 

THUCYDIDES.  Books  VI.  and  VII.  By 

the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  5s. 

VIRGIL.— AENEID  II.  and  III.  By  E.  W. 

Howson,  M.A.  3s. 

XENOPHON.— HIERO.  By  Rev.  H.  A. 

Holden,  LL.D.  [In  the  press. 

HELLKNICA.  Books  I.  and  II.  By  H.  Hail¬ 
stone,  B.A.  4s  6d. 

CYROPAEDIA.  Books  YII.  and  VIII.  By  Prof. 

Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A.  5s. 

ANABASIS.  Books  I. -IV.  By  Professors  W.  W. 

Goodwin  aud  J.  W.  White.  5s. 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS.  By  A.  Cluf.r,  B.A.  6s. 

CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  M.  C. 

Macmillan,  M.A.  Is  6,1.’ 

SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  J. 

Roby,  M.A.  5s. 

EXERCISES  in  LATIN  SYNTAX  and 

IDIOM.  Adapted  to  Roby’s  School  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar.  By  E.  B.  England,  M.4.  2s  61— KKY,  2s  6d. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  Rev. 

H.  Belcher,  M.A.  Is  6d.— KEY,  2<6d.  Part  II.,  2s. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Hints 

towards.  By  A.  W.  Potts,  LL.D.  3e 

PASSAGES  for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN 
PROSE.  B?  the  Sim’.  2^.— KEY,  2s  61. 
LATIN  PliOSE  COMPOSITION.  First 

Steps  to.  By  G.  F.ust,  M.A.  Is  6  1. 

SYNTFIE  IMC  LATIN  DELECTUS.  By  E. 
Rush,  B.A.  2s  6d. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE, 
from  PLAUTUS  to  SUETONIUS.  liy  H.  J. 
Body.  M.A.  In  Two  P.irts.  Third  Edition.  Part 

I. ,  crown  8vo,  8s  6  1  ;  Part  IT.,  10s  6d. 

HOMERIC  DICTIONARY.  By  Dr.  G.  Auten- 

bieth.  Translate  1  by  Dr.  Kefp.  Crown  8/o,  6*. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  First 

Steps.  By  Itev.  Blomfield  Jackson,  M.  A.  Ia6d. 
— KEY,  Os  6d.  Second  Steps,  2s  6  I. — KEY,  3s  6  1. 

GREEK  IAMBICS  for  BEGINNERS.  By 
ltpv.  H.  Kynaston,  M.A.  4s  6d. —  KEY,  43*61. 
GREEK  for  BEGINNERS.  By  Prof.  J.  B. 
Mayor.  Parti.,  Is  6J  ;  II.  and  III  ,  3s 6d.  Com¬ 
plete,  4-;  6  1. 

FIRST  GREEK  READER.  By  Prof.  JohnE. 

B.  Mayor.  4<  Gd. 

FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  W.  G. 

Rutherford,  M.A.  New  Edition,  Eularged,  Is  Gd. 
SYNTAX  of  the  GREEK  MOODS  and 
TENSES.  By  Prof.  CoODwrN.  New  Edition.  G.s  6  L 

GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof.  W.  W. 

Goodwin,  Pli.D.  G-?. 

A  SCHOOL  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  Prof. 

W.  W.  Goodwin.  8vo,  3-*  61. 

FIRST  LESSONS  in  GREEK.  By  Prof.  J. 

W.  White.  4’ 01. 

ELEMENl'S  of  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By 

Prof.  J.  G.  Greenwood.  5i  6.1. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

ARISTOTLE.— The  POLITICS.  By  J.  E.  C. 

Welldon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

CICERO’S  ACADEMICA.  By  J.  S.  Reid, 

M.A.  8vo,  5s  G  1. 

CICERO’S  LETTERS.  Translated  from 
Watson’s  Selection  by  Rev.G.  Jeans  M.A.  10s  6d. 
HOMER’S  ILIAD.  By  A.  Lang,  M.A.,  \V. 

Leaf.  M.A.,  and  E.  Myers,  M.A.  12s  61. 
HOMER’S  ODYSSEY.  By  Prof.  S.  Butcher, 
M.A.,  and  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  10s  6d. 
HORACE  in  ENGLISH  PROSE.  By  J.  Lons- 
dale,  M.A.,  aud  S.  Lee,  M.A.  With  Notes,  &c 
Globe  8vo,  3s  6J. 

JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN  SATIRES.  After 
the  Text  of  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  by  Prof.  Herbert 
A.  Strong  and  Alex.  Leeper,  M.A.  Cr.8vo,  3s 6d. 
LIVY.  Books  XXI.-XXV.  By  A.  J.  Church. 

M  A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  7s  6  1. 
PLATO.— The  REPUBLIC.  By  J.  Ll.  Davies, 
M  A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A.  18tnn,  4s  6  I. 
PLATO.— EUTHYPHKO,  APOLOGY, CRITO, 
and  PHAEDO.  By  F.  J.  Church.  4s  61. 
SALLUST.— The  CONSPIRACY  of  CATI- 
LI.VE,  aud  the  JUGUtU’HINE  WAR.  With  In- 
trod  uotion  and  Notes.  B.vA.W.  Pollard,  B.  4.  6s. 

TACITUS.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W. 

J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 

Tho  HISTORY.  6s.  The  ANNALS.  7s  61. 

TACITUS.— The  AGP.1COLA  and  GER- 
MANY.with  the  DIALOGU E  on  ORATORY.  4s  6.1. 
THEOCRITUS,  BiON,  aud  MOSCHUS.  By 
A.  Lang,  M.A.  Gs. 

VIRGIL,  in  ENGLISH  PROSE.  By  J 
Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.  3s  6d. 

Prize-Books, 


MATHEMATICAL  WORKS. 

By  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A. 
ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA.  10s  6d. 
ARITHMETIC  for  the  USE  of  SCHOOLS. 
4s  6d  —  KEY,  8s  Gd. 

SHILLING  BOOK  of  ARITHMETIC.  For 

National  and  Elementary  Schools.  18mo  Or 
separately,  Part  I„  2d;  II.,  3d  ;  II r„  7d.  With 
Answers,  Is  6d.— KEY,  Is  6d. 

SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  of  ARITHMETIC. 

3s ;  or  in  3  Parts,  Is  each.  -KEY,  3  Pts.,  2s  6d  ea. 

ARITHMETIC  in  THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

By  J.  Brook-Smith.  4s  6d. 

ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES.  Pro-rres- 
sivefy  Arranged.  By  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and 
C.  H.  Cheyne,  M.A. 

T,TTT^„  By  T.  DALTON.  M.A. 

RULES  and  EXAMPLES  in  ARITHMETIC. 

23  Gd. 

RULES  and  EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA. 

Part  I.,  2s  ;  Part  II  ,  2s  6d. 


NOTE-BOOK  on  PRACTICAL,  SOLID,  or 
DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  By  J.  H.  Edgar 
ami  G.  S.  Pritchard.  Fourth  E  litiou.  Bv 
A.  G.  Meeze.  4s  6d. 

By  J.  M.  WILSON,  M.A. 
ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  Books  I.-Y. 

New  Edition,  Enlarged.  4s  6J. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY  aud  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS.  43  61. - 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  EXERCISES 

in.  By  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.  4s  6.1. 
GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES  for  BEGIN¬ 
NERS.  By  Samuel  Constable,  M.A.  3s  61. 
PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  GRADUATED 

EXERCISES  in.  By  J.  Wilson,  M  A.,  and  S.  R. 
Wilson,  B.A.  4s  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.  By 

Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  With  D  a  'rams.  4s  6d. 

( P'/ri  J  I.  in  the  press. 

ELEMENTS  of  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOME¬ 
TRY.  By  J.  B.  Millar,  C.E.  Gr 
DETERMINANTS,  a  TREATISE  on.  By 
T.  Muir,  M.A.  7s  Sd. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  :  a  Geometrical  Treatise. 

By  W.  H.  Drew.  Cr.  8vo,  5l— SOLU  HONS,  4s  6d. 
CONIC  SEC  TIONS.  By  C.  Sm.th,  M.A.  7s  6d. 
The  GREAT  GIANT  ARIl’HMOS.  A  most 

Elementary  Amhm ‘t'c.  By  M.  S.  Aldis.  2r  6di 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMICAL  ARITHME- 
TI 3  By  Sydney  Lupton,  M.A.  With  1,100 
Problems.  5s. 

By  I.  TOD  HUNTER,  M.A  ,  F./R.S. 

EUCLID  for  COLLEGES  and  SCHOOLS. 

3s  61. — KEY,  Gs  61. 

MENSURATION  for  BEGINNERS.  2s  6d. 
ALGEBRA  for  BEGINNERS.  2s  6d.— 
KEY,  6s  6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY  for  BEGINNERS.  2s  6d. 

—KEY,  8s  61. 

MECHANICS  for  BEGINNERS.  4s  6d.— 

KEY,  6s  9J. 

ALGEBRA  for  the  USE  of  COLLEGES  and 

SCHOOLS.  7s  61.— KEY,  10s  61. 

The  THEORY  of  EQUATIONS.  7s  6d. 
PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  5s.— Key,  10s  6d. 
SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  4s  6d. 
CONIC  SECTIONS.  With  Examples.  7s6d. 
The  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  10s  6d. 
The  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  10s  6d. 
EXAMPLESof  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 
of  THREE  DIMENSIONS.  4s. 

ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  10s  6d. 

By  S.  PARKINSON,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
MECHANICS,  an  ELEMENTARY 

TREATISE  on.  With  Examples.  9s  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  OPTICS.  10s  6d. 

By  Prof.  G.  BOOLE,  P.R.S. 
DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Crown 

8vo,  11s.  Supplementary  Volum  -,  8s6d. 

CALCULUS  of  FINITE  DIFFERENCES. 

10s  6 1.  - 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  CONIC 
SECTIONS  and  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY. 
By  G.  H.  Puckle,  M.A.  7s  6d. 

DYNAMICS  of  a  PARTICLE.  ■  By  Prof. 

Tait  and  Mr.  Steele.  12». 

DYNAMIC8  of  the  SYSTEM  of  RIGID 
BODIES.  By  E.  J.  Routh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth 
Edition.  Part  I.,  14s.  [Part  ll.  in  the  press. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  DYNAMIC.  By  Prof. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  F.  H  .S.  Parti.,  Kinetio,  7s  6d. 

The  THEORY  of  ELECTRICITY.  By  L. 

Cumming,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  8s  6d. 

MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS.  Devised 

and  Arranged  by  J.  Wolstenholme.  8ro,  18s. 

UNITS  and  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS.  By 
Prof.  ,T.  D.  Everett,  F.R.S.  4s  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  APPLIED  MECHANICS. 

By  Professor  T.  Alexander,  C.E.  Part  I.  Crown 
8vo,  4s 6J.— Part  II..  by  Profs.  T.  Alexander  and 
A.  W.  Thompson.  Crown  8eo.  10s  6J. 

EUCLID,  BOOKS  I.,  II.  Edited  by  C.  L. 

Dodgson,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

*,*  The  Text  of  this  Edition  has  been  ascertained, 
by  counting  the  words,  to  be  less  than  five-sevenths 
of  that  contained  in  the  ordinary  edit  ous. 

and  Other  Publications,  Free  on  Application, 
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PROSPECTUS. 


•f 


The  First  Number  of  the  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  will  be  published  on 
September  25th. 

The  price  at  which  it  is  issued  justifies  the  belief  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  large  and  varied 
circle  of  readers,  and  an  endeavour  will  be  made  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  its  contents 
to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Literature  and  Art. 

By  the  help  of  numerous  engravings,  which  will  be  applied  to  the  illustration  of  every 
theme  wherein  the  services  of  Art  can  be  fitly  employed,  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  pages  of 
the  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  a  wider  scope  and  a  more  vivid  and  varied 
interest  than  can  be  attained  by  the  unaided  resources  of  printed  text,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  presence  and  support  of  writers  of  reputation  in  every  branch  of  Literature  and  Science  will 
effectually  distinguish  the  new  Publication  from  those  illustrated  periodicals  which  are  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  the  study  and  criticism  of  Art. 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  is  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
home,  and  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  young  and  old  ;  and  it  will  be  conducted  in  the 
belief  that  every  section  of  its  readers,  in  whatever  direction  their  tastes  and  interests  may  tend, 
are  prepared  to  demand  and  to  appreciate  the  best  that  can  be  offered  to  them. 

Fiction,  in  the  shape  of  short  stories  or  longer  serials,  will  always  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE,  and  Poetry  will  be  admitted  as  often  as  it  is  found 
possible  to  secure  contributions  from  acknowledged  masters  of  the  craft.  The  Magazine  will  also 
contain  studies  in  History  and  Biography,  and  records  of  Travel,  together  with  descriptive  papers 
on  such  places  in  our  own  Empire,  and  in  Foreign  Countries,  as  by  right  of  natural  beauty,  or  the 
associations  of  art,  have  served  to  make  travel  memorable.  It  will  treat  from  time  to  time  of  the 
serious  occupations  of  our  modern  life,  and  of  its  pleasures  and  amusements,  of  our  National  Indus¬ 
tries  and  our  National  Sports,  touching,  as  the  occasion  offers,  upon  all  topics,  Literary,  Artistic, 
Scientific,  and  Social,  which  are  of  interest  to  English-speaking  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

The  Conductors  of  the  Magazine,  in  presenting  their  Programme  to  the  Public,  do  not  seek 
to  anticipate  judgment  upon  their  work  by  professions,  the  worth  of  which  can  only  be  tested  by 
experience.  They  are  duly  conscious  of  the  arduous  nature  of  their  enterprise,  and  of  the  exacting 
standard  of  taste  which  has  been  established  by  the  efforts  of  worthy  predecessors  in  the  same 
field.  They  will  proceed  in  their  undertaking  in  the  full  conviction  that  a  solid  and  enduring 
success  with  the  many  can  only  be  achieved  by  qualities  of  excellence  that  will  also  satisfy  the  few, 
and  they  will  act  in  the  belief  that  such  excellence  is  a  first  condition  of  popularity  and  success. 

The  prominent  place  assigned  to  Illustration  will  demand  the  exercise  of  special  care  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Engravings  for  the  Magazine,  and  in  this  department  no  pains  will  be  spared 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.  A  powerful  impulse  has  been  lately  given  to  the  practice  of  wood 
engraving,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  greater  refinement  bestowed  upon 
his  work  by  the  artist  requires  for  its  interpretation  a  corresponding  degree  of  delicacy  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  printer.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  advisable  to  erect  special  machines 
for  the  printing  of  the  Magazine,  and  in  their  construction  advantage  has  been  taken  of  all  the 
latest  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  certainty  and  delicacy  of 
typographical  workmanship. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


“ly/TR.  GLADSTONE,  having  visited  the  Orkneys,  steamed 
across  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  received,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  with  every  honour  by  the  family  party  there 
assembled,  consisting  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark, 
the  Czar  and  Czarina,  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  a  crowd  of  junior  Princes,  all  descendants 
•or  connections  by  marriage  of  King  Christian.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  the  entire  group,  with  all  the  diplomatists  present 
in  the  city,  except  the  representatives  of  Sweden,  lunched  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  hoard  the  ‘  Pembroke  Castle,’  and  afterwards 
listened  to  Mr.  Tennyson  reading  his  own  poetry.  Let  us  hope 
he  did  not  read  “  The  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred.”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  visit,  coinciding  with  the  sudden  departure  of  Lord 
Dufferin  for  Constantinople,  has  set  the  journalists  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  all  agog,  and  the  wildest  speculations  are  indulged 
in.  The  English  Premier  sought  the  Czar  in  order  to  reunite 
the  two  Bulgarias,  or  to  sell  Armenia  for  Egypt,  or  to  arrange 
a  Northern  alliance  with  France,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Germany. 
These  speculations  are,  of  course,  dreams.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  transacted  any  political 
"business  at  all,  or  had  any  objects  whatever,  except  to  make  a 
pleasant  trip  to  a  new  place,  and  some  valuable  fresh  acquaint¬ 
ances.  As  for  the  Czar,  a  few  days  of  perfect  safety  must  he  to 
him  the  truest  holiday. 


It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  more  reality  in  the  rumours  about 
the  King  of  Spain,  but  they  look  more  true.  After  a  splendid 
reception  in  Vienna,  King  Alfonso  has  gone  to  Homburg,  there 
to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Portugal.  That  might  mean  nothing,  but  the  Emperor  has 
summoned  his  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
to  assist  in  the  conference.  This  is  unusual,  unless  business  is 
intended,  and  there  can  be  but  one  business  to  discuss, — the 
admission  of  Spain,  on  the  same  terms  as  Italy,  into  the 
German-Austrian  Alliance.  The  isolation  of  France  would, 
Trader  such  an  arrangement,  be  complete,  and  she  would  be  held 
a.s  in  a  vice;  while  in  the  event  of  war,  a  heavy  corps  d’armee 
must  be  retained  to  watch  Spain.  The  plan  is  a  very  risky  one 
for  the  King  of  Spain,  but  he  is  savage  at  the  French  Republican 
intrigues  to  upset  him,  and  thinks  Germany  can  prohibit  them. 
It  should  he  added  that  he  wants  a  war,  to  consolidate  his  hold 
over  his  Army,  and  is  believed  to  think  that  if  Germany  would 
guarantee  him  against  France,  he  could  personally  command 
in  an  invasion  of  Morocco. 


We  should  not  wonder  if  trouble  were  at  hand  in  Spain. 
The  Liberals  do  not  like  either  the  German  alliance  or  the 
present  Ministry,  and  the  French  Republicans,  who  have  always 
been  closely  lie?  with  the  Republicans  of„Spain,  are  furious 
at  the  position  of  France.  The  tendency  to  outbreak  will, 
therefore,  increase;  and  the  speech  of  S.  Castelar  to  the  editor 
of  the  Progreso,  reported  by  Reuter,  is  very  ominous.  S.  Castelar 
is  by  far  the  most  moderate  of  his  party,  he  has  learned  in  office 


the  difficulty  of  governing  Spain,  and  he  specially  admits  that 
he  is  not  unwilling  to  see  whether  a  compromise  between  the 
Democracy  and  the  Bourbons  is  not  possible.  Nevertheless,  he 
declares  that  if  the  Constitution  of  1869  is  not  restored,  and  if 
S.  Sagasta  is  retained  in  power,  “  he  should  consider  the 
moment  arrived  for  thinking  of  other  means  of  action  which 
appeared  to  he  condemned  for  ever.”  It  would  be  necessary 
in  that  event  to  reunite  the  Democracy,  and  he  would  for  that 
object  spare  no  sacrifice.  In  other  words,  if  the  Government 
does  not  become  more  Liberal,  S.  Castelar  will  consent  to 
insurrection,  and  will  on  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  Republicans 
make  concessions  to  the  'Federalists.  That  is  not  a  pleasant 
telegram  for  King  Alfonso  to  show  Count  Hatzfeldt. 

The  struggle  in  Bulgaria  has  ended  for  the  time  in  the  com¬ 
plete  victory  of  the  Liberals.  As  we  have  explained  elsewhere. 
Prince  Alexander  has  failed  to  keep  the  promises  made  after  his 
coup  d'etat,  and  in  despair  of  conciliating  his  subjects  has 
thrown  himself  upon  Austria.  The  Russian  Government, 
alarmed  at  his  tendencies,  has  preferred  to  trust  the  people,  and 
has  threatened,  if  he  continues  obstinate,  to  leave  him  to  their 
mercy.  On  the  19th  inst.,  therefore,  the  Prince,  by  a  formal 
manifesto,  restored  the  Constitution  of  Tirnova,  and  appointed 
M.  Zankolf,  the  old  Liberal  chief,  head  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  No  Russians  are  included  in  the 
Ministry  ;  but  Russian  Generals  will  continue  to  command  and 
organise  the  30,000  militia.  The  Bulgarian  Liberals,  it  is 
reported,  still  hope  that  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  East  Roumelia,  which  will  happen 
next  year,  the  province  will  he  added  to  Bulgaria,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Prince  Alexander.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were 
fused  into  Roumania  iu  that  way. 

Hundreds  of  columns  of  news  about  the  negotiations  with 
China  have  been  published  in  the  French  papers  this  week,  but 
the  few  facts  may  be  stated  in  a  dozen  lines.  These  are 
that  the  French  have  not  advanced  a  step  in  Tonquin,  but 
after  some  sanguinary  skirmishes  are  still  confined  to  Hanoi ; 
that  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  over-ruled  by  the  Cabinet,  has  left 
M.  Ferry  to  manage  the  affair;  that  M.  Ferry  and  the  Marquis 
Tseng  have  held  a  consultation ;  and  that  no  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at.  The  hitch  remains  as  at  first.  The  French 
cannot,  or  will  not,  understand  that  the  Chinese  intend 
them  to  leave  Tonquin,  though  they  may  hold  the  rest  of 
Anam,  and  keep  continually  offering  “neutral  zones.”  The 
Chinese  do  not  want  neutral  zones,  which  would  be  governed  by 
France  through  Anamese  Mandarins,  and  would  be  passed  when¬ 
ever  France  could  allege  that  the  zones  were  full  of  brigands, 
but  to  he  able  to  govern  Western  China  without  wasting  half 
their  revenue  on  an  army  of  observation.  They  will  concede, 
under  strict  limitations,  the  navigation  of  the  Songkoi,  to  all 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  France,  hut  they  will  not  have  French 
troops  in  the  delta.  F rom  their  point  of  view,  they  are  wise ; 
and  as  the  French  Chamber  meets  in  a  month,  October  25th, 
they  will  in  all  probability  be  successful. 

The  French  Republicans  have,  it  seems,  revived  the  practice 
of  sending  a  civilian  Commissary  with  their  expeditions,  who 
controls  the  Generals  in  command.  This  annoys  the  French 
Generals,  who  detest  civilian  supervision,  and  in  Tonquin  has 
just  produced  a  furious  quarrel.  Dr.  Harmand,  the  Commissary- 
there,  insists,  like  St.  Just,  that,  “  conquerors  or  conquered, 
forward  we  must,”  and  ordered  General  Bouet  to  renew  an 
attack  which  the  military  men  considered  would  lead  to  certain 
defeat.  General  Bouet  refused,  and  was  at  once  sent  to 
Hong  Kong  on  a  “  mission,”  that  is,  was  superseded, 
an  incident  which  has  produced  much  excitement  among 
Parisians  and  in  "barrack-rooms.  The  origin  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not,  we  suspect,  so  much  jealousy  of  the  Generals,  as 
dislike  of  their  inclination  to  demand  reinforcements,  and  so 
swell  the  importance  both  of  their  commands  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  They  think  they  will  not  be  fairly  honoured  for  great 
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deeds  done  with  2,000  men.  Considering  that  almost  all  suc¬ 
cessful  Generals  have  worked  under  civilian  Kings  or  Ministers 
—for  example,  Marlborough,  Turenne,  and  Yon  Moltke—  one 
hardly  knows  why  the  plan  so  often  fails,  but  it  does.  Even  in 
India  the  Generals  cannot  keep  on  terms  with  the  “  Politicals.” 
In  the  present  instance,  the  French  Government  have  termi¬ 
nated  the  quarrel  by  sending  Admiral  Courbet  with  power  to 
command  everybody.  T1#G  eneral,  it  is  thought,  will  have  no 
grudge  against  him,  while  he  will  have  no  motive  for  increasing 
the  land  force?.  _ 

The  Australian  Colonies  have  agreed  to  hold  an  Annexation 
Conference  in  November,  which  will  meet  at  Sydney,  and  be 
attended  by  representatives  from  the  whole  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Conference  will  formulate  the  reasons  for 
desiring  the  annexation  of  neighbouring  islands,  detail  a  plan 
of  occupation,  and  define  the  pecuniary  responsibility  which  the 
combined  Colonies  will  agree  to  undertake.  Except  as  regards 
New  Guinea,  the  movement  is  not  likely  to  come  to  much, 
though  this  Government  has  annexed  North  Borneo ;  but  the 
feeling  in  the  Colonies  is  very  excited.  Mr.  Service,  the  Premier 
of  Victoria,  said  on  Wednesday,  that  the  landing  of  French 
convicts,  such  as  has  recently  accurred  in  Brisbane,  must  be 
prohibited  at  any  cost ;  and  the  colonists  are  quite  in  the 
temper  to  lynch  them,  which  would  produce  complications.  The 
Cape  Colony  nearly  fought  Great  Britain  on  the  same  pro¬ 
vocation.  _ 

A  council  of  war  never  fights,  and  a  caucus  is,  after  all,  only 
an  unwieldy  council  of  war.  The  party  managers  in  Man¬ 
chester  have  finally  determined  not  to  contest  the  seat.  The 
only  Liberal  candidate,  therefore,  will  be  Dr.  Pankhurst,  who 
advocates  Home-rule,  universal  suffrage  of  both  sexes  alike— 
thus  incidentally  handing  over  government  to  the  women  alone, 
who  have  a  majority  of  more  than  half  a  million — the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  some  form  of  nationalisation  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  believed  that  ordinary  Liberals  will  vote  for 
him,  though  he  has  agi-eed  to  give  a  general  support  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government;  and  the  seat  is,  in  fact,  handed  over 
to  Mr.  Houldsworth.  The  result  will  bring  both  the  caucus 
system  and  three-cornered  voting  into  great  discredit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  motive  of  the  decision  to 
skulk  was  fear  lest  at  the  General  Election  all  three  Mem¬ 
bers  should  stand,  and  so  risk  the  return  of  all  three.  As 
they  could  not  all  stand  without  the  consent  of  the  party, 
the  fear  shows  that  the  Liberal  caucus  has  no  real  hold 
over  the  candidates,  and  very  little  power  of  organisation. 
If  Dr.  Pankhurst  came  in  and  kept  in  at  the  next  election,  they 
would  be  rightly  served,  though  the  price  is  too  high  a  one  to 
pay  for  their  punishment.  Even  now  an  independent  candidate, 
relying  solely  on  Liberalism,  character,  and  the  electors,  and 
spending  nothing,  might  break  up  the  combination,  and  give  the 
wire-pullers  a  much  required  lesson  on  the  great  truth  that 
organisation  is  no  substitute  for  pluck. 

Herr  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  addressed  his  constitu¬ 
ents  on  Thursday,  in  a  speech  intended  to  be  a  grave  exposition 
of  his  policy  as  regards  the  recent  crisis.  He  is  determined  that 
all  political  and  agrarian  rioting  shall  be  put  down,  though  he 
will  treat  submissive  rioters  leniently ;  and  he  is  specialty 
severe  upon  the  anti-Semitic  movement.  He  maintains  that 
this  is  essentially  a  movement  for  the  destruction  of  pi'operty, 
though  the  rioters  appeal  to  “  occult  prejudices,”  aud  threatens 
that  if  the  commotions  increase,  “temporary  restrictions 
of  liberal  life  will  have  to  be  employed.”  He  would 
rather,  however,  employ  social  means,  and  calls  on  all  Hun¬ 
garians  to  draw  to  themselves  honest  men,  without  inquiry 
into  creed,  and  to  spurn  him  that  is  not  honest.  The  rioters, 
we  fear,  would  answer  that  is  precisely  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  kill  usurers.  The  language  of  Herr  Tisza  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  seriousness  of  the  disturbances,  and  their 
Socialistic  character.  They  are  spreading,  it  is  stated,  into  the 
Cis-Leithan  provinces,  but  no  clear  evidence  of  this  has  yet 
been  given. 

The  Agnostic  party  in  Switzerland  are  as  much  inclined  to 
persecute  as  the  Ultramontanes  ever  were.  They  have  not  only 
stopped  the  processions  of  the  Salvation  Army  by  force— which 
was  done  also  in  Bombay,  and  may,  if  feeling  runs  high,  be  as 
reasonable  as  our  own  prohibition  of  Catholic  processions — 
but,  according  to  the  Geneva  correspondent  of  tbe  Times,  have 
imprisoned  Miss  Booth  at  Neucbatel  for  attending  a  religions 


meeting,  and  expelled  a  Mr.  Clibborn  from  Geneva  for  sing¬ 
ing  a  hymn.  The  advocates  of  these  proceedings  publicly' 
argue  that  they  are  just,  because  a  State  must  have  the  right 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  “  the  religious  poison  ”  amoDg  the- 
community  even  by  force.  What  more  could  the  Fathers  of  the 
Iuquisitiou  say  ?  Those  Fathers  had,  too,  the  excuse  that  their 
practice  was  in  exact  accord  with  their  theory,  and  could,  there¬ 
fore,  he  expected  beforehand  ;  while  the  Swiss  Agnostics  profess 
to  he  devoted  to  religious  freedom,  and  would  rise  in  arms  if 
any  Canton  punished  a  profession  of  atheism  with  imprison¬ 
ment.  Disbelief  is  at  least  as  intolerant  as  belief,  with  the 
aggravation  that  it  inflicts  torture  for  nothing.  If  there  is  na 
future  state,  what  does  “the  religious  poison  ”  signify?  Why- 
should  not  an  epliemeris  worship  the  Sun,  if  it  likes  ? 

We  omitted  to  notice  last  week  the  terrible  blow  which  has. 
fallen  on  the  leading  Royalist  personages  in  France.  The 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  has  decided  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Union  Gcnerale  are  responsible  to  the  shareholders  for  false 
issues  of  shares  and  for  mismanagement,  and  has  ordered  them 
to  pay  a  sum  of  nearly  a  million  sterling  in  compensation.  It 
has,  moreover,  made  the  Directors  jointly  and  severalty  respon¬ 
sible  ;  so  that  if  one  of  them  cannot  pay  the  sum  required,  the 
others  must  find  the  difference.  There  is  still  au  appeal ;  hut 
if  this  decision  is  upheld,  Royalist  families  of  the  first  standing, 
like  the  De  Broglies,  Harcourts,  Cirecourts,  and  the  like,  will 
be  partially  or  wholly  ruined.  The  majority  of  them,  moreover,, 
were  innocent  of  all  but  a  foolish  want  of  judgment  in  entering: 
into  financial  business,  they  having  trusted  their  managing- 
director,  M.  Bontoux,  with  implicit  confidence. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  opened  at 
Southport  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant.  The  President 
of  the  year  is  Professor  Cayley,  who  delivered  an  address  which 
to  the  greater  number  even  of  scientific  men  must  have  appeared 
painfully  abstruse.  It  was  devoted  solely  to  mathematics,  and 
besides  a  history  of  the  instances  in  which  mathematical 
theories  have  been  suggested  by  questions  of  common  life,  or 
physical  science,  contained  many  recondite,  not  to  say  transcend¬ 
ental,  speculations  in  pure  mathematics,  mathematics  applied 
under  imagined  conditions.  The  general  drift  of  this  part  of 
the  address,  which  was  far  too  full  of  thought  for  condensation,, 
even  if  we  were  capable  of  the  full  comprehension  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  task,  was  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  are  abso¬ 
lute  truths  only  under  imagined  conditions,  and  that  conditions 
can  be  conceived  of  under  which  they  may  not  be  true.  For 
example,  the  proposition  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a 
space  is  not  true  of  a  smooth  sphere.  Mr.  Cayley  does  not 
assert,  as  Mr.  Clifford  is  supposed  to  have  done,  that  he  can. 
conceive  of  four-dimensional  space ;  but  he  does  assert  that  he 
can  conceive  of  beings  to  whom  three-dimensional  space  seems 
as  impossible  as  four-dimensional  space  does  to  us.  “It 
may  be  at  once  admitted  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
fourth  dimension  of  space ;  the  space  as  we  conceive  of  it, 
and  the  physical  space  of  our  experience,  are  alike  three- 
dimensional;  hut  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  space  as  being  two 
or  even  one-dimensional;  we  can  imagine  rational  beings 
living  in  a  one-dimensional  space  (a  line),  or  in  a  two-dimensional 
space  (a  surface),  and  conceiving  of  space  accordingly,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  a  two-dimensional  space,  or  (as  the  case  may 
be)  a  three-dimensional  space,  would  he  as  inconceivable  as  a 
four-dimensional  space  is  to  us.”  We  suppose,  therefore,  Mr- 
Cayley  thinks  four-dimeusioual  space  or  a-dimensional  space 
to  be  possible,  though  beyond  our  intelligence,  cramped  as  it  is 
by  our  experience.  Is  not  the  end  of  that  this, — that  final  truth 
is  unattainable  even  in  geometry  ? 

Professor  Ray  Lankester,  on  Thursday,  read  a  loug  and  vehe¬ 
ment  paper  in  favour  of  creating  appointments  for  scientific- 
inquirers.  He  maintained  that  knowledge  was  declining  and 
discovery  languishing,  because  Englishmen,  who  scattered  money 
on  wars,  new  openings  for  trade,  and  “  meaningless  or  injurious 
charities,”  would  not  provide  any  for  scientific  research.  He 
recapitulated  the  services  rendered  to  mankind  by  science,  and 
showed  that  in  England  there  were  only  thirty-eight  scientific 
appointments,  against  300  in  Germany ;  from  which  country, 
he  further  maintained,  we  now  draw  all  our  soundest  and  most 
advanced  knowledge.  He  especially  animadverted  on  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  great  f- y;acy  left  by  Sir  T.  Gresham,  now  worth 
some  £3,000,000,  from  those  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry  for 
which  he  destined  it.  Is  not  Mr.  Lankester,  in  this  vigorous 
and  eloquent  speech,  a  little  false  to  his  own  principles  ? 
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Inquiry,  as  a  fact,  is  conducted  gratis.  As  a  rule, 
great  discoveries  are  made  rather  hy  hungry  men  than 
by  well-paid  men;  and  if,  by  keeping  savants  hungry, 
we  can  get  more  out  of  them,  we  clearly  ought,  on  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  to  prevent  their  getting  sufficient  to  eat- 
What  is  the  miser}'  of  the  individual  professor,  or  even  his  ex¬ 
tinction  by  hunger,  compared  with  the  general  interest  of 
science  ?  Mr.  Lankester  strikes  us  as  degenerating.  He  is 
falling  into  the  Christian  weakness  of  pity,  and  by-and-by  will 
think  it  wrong  to  starve  dogs  in  order  to  increase  the  sum  of 
knowledge.  _ 

The  plan  for  employing  female  doctors  in  India,  one  of  the 
few  thoroughly  sensible  plans  recently  started  by  philanthro¬ 
pists,  seems  likely  to  be  a  success.  A  sum  of  £4,000  has  been 
raised  in  Bombay,  to  guarantee  salaries  for  two  or  three  years  to 
English  ladies — one  of  them  is  Miss  Pechev,  M.D.,  a  most 
successful  student,  who  fought  through  the  great  Edinburgh 
fight — and  £20,000  to  start  a  native  hospital  for  women  ;  while 
in  Madras,  four  ladies  have  been  admitted  to  practise  by  the 
local  Medical  College.  One  of  these  is  that  remarkable  woman, 
Mrs.  Scharlieb,  who  came  to  England  to  perfect  her  medical 
education,  and  distanced  all  competitors  at  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity.  Lastly,  Mr.  Rivers  Thompson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal — and  we  may  remark,  the  firmest  opponent  of  the 
Ilbert  Bill— in  a  Minute  full  of  clear  sense  and  sympathy 
for  native  suffering  has  over-ridden  the  opposition  of  the 
Council  of  the  Medical  College,  and  ordered  the  admission 
of  female  students,  if  qualified  by  general  education.  The 
number  of  entrances  is  certain  to  be  large,  aud  in  a  few 
years  each  of  the  Three  Presidencies  will  have  a  staff  of  female 
doctors  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language  and  inured  to  the 
climate.  They  will  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery  far  more 
than  a  dozen  orders  admitting  lads  with  an  English  veneer  on 
them  to  positions  for  which  they  are  hopelessly  disqualified. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  also  that  the  new  doctors  intend  to  make 
a  business  of  their  work,  to  claim  fees  from  those  who  can  pay, 
and  to  earn  if  they  can  good  incomes  for  themselves.  One  for¬ 
tune  made  by  a  woman  as  a  doctor  in  Calcutta  will  keep  the 
supply  more  regular  than  any  amount  of  philanthropy  in 
individuals,  who  after  a  few  years  die  out. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  support  the  Permissive  Bill,  or  to 
endorse  what  seem  to  us  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  Teetotallers, 
but  there  is  oue  strong  law  which  we  are  surprised  they  do  not 
attempt  to  carry.  What  is  the  argument  against  totally  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  alcohol  to  children  under  fifteen,  under 
penalty  of  a  loss  of  licence  to  the  seller  ?  Nobody  doubts  that 
children  are  better  without  alcohol,  as  they  are  without  tobacco, 
late  hours,  aud  many  other  indulgencies  not  necessarily  in¬ 
jurious  to  their  elders.  They  have  no  natural  claim  to  liberty, 
which,  indeed,  in  all  other  matters  of  educational  discipline,  is 
steadily  refused  them  ;  and  they  cannot  need  the  drink,  except 
under  circumstances  in  which  their  elders  would  readily 
procure  it  for  them.  Respectable  publicans,  who  keep 
their  own  children  rigidly  away  from  the  bar,  would  not 
object  to  such  a  law,  which,  children  not  being  free  agents, 
may  be  justified  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rule  forbidding  a 
publican  to  supply  drink  to  a  man  already  intoxicated.  The 
prohibition,  being  absolute,  would  be  easily  worked ;  and  it  could, 
we  believe,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  be  readily 
car-ried  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  great  opportunity  is  offered  to  London.  The  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  in  a  letter  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  offers  to  sell 
'Covent  Garden  Market  and  the  houses  round  it,  the  leases  of 
which  are  about  to  fall  in.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
provements,  but  says  he  is  unable  to  make  them  on  the  scale 
required,  which,  under  our  absurd  system  of  life-tenancies,  may 
be  true.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Corporation  will  accept 
the  offer,  as  the  Duke’s  Trustees  have  no  power  to  accept  a  bid 
much  lower  than  the  value  ;  and  we  do  not  quite  know  why 
41  E.  C.”  should  expend  its  property  for  the  benefit  of  “  W.  C.” 
If,  howevei-,  London  were  governed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  a  single 
Corporation,  that  body  would  jump  eagerly  at  the  offer,  aud 
not  only  effect  a  grand  impr-ovement  in  the  very  centre  of 
London,  but  revolutionise  the  fruit  and  vegetable  supply.  At 
present,  they  are  strict  monopolies,  and  a  good  apple  is 
dearer  than  a  good  orange  which  has  come,  pei^'tps,  a  thousand 
miles.  If  the  dealers  in  Covent  Garden  had  the  orange  trade, 
they  would  stub  up  three-fourths  of  the  orange  groves,  and 
.sell  the  fruit  at  sixpence  apiece,  pleading  want  of  room. 


It  is  believed  that  the  Parnell  Fund  will  pass  £25,000,  and 
the  largest  mortgage  on  his  estate,  £13,000,  has  already  been 
paid  off  We  regret  the  success  of  the  subscription,  because  we 
consider  that  Mr.  Parnell  s  agitation  has  done  more  injury  to 
lush  men  by  demoralising  them  than  it  has  done  good  by  assist¬ 
ing  them  to  combine  against  oppressive  land  laws.  Apart  from 
the  cause,  however,  we  see  no  discredit  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
subscription  of  the  kind,  which  has  precedents  in  the  cases  of 
Daniel  O’Connell,  Mr.  Cobden,  General  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Garfield. 
Theie  is  no  rnoie  reason  why  a  nation  should  not  pay  its  heroes 
informally,  than  why  it  should  not  pay  them  formally.  The 
drawback  to  such  popular  grants  of  money  is  that  they  encour¬ 
age  the  agitators,  who  are  seeking  nothing  but  gain,  to  devote 
themselves  to  agitation  as  a  business,  and  to  rival  one  another 
in  currying  favour  with  the  populace.  They  know  their 
claims  will  not  be  sifted  as  they  would  be  by  a  Parliament, 
and  strive  to  make  them  look  great  by  excessive  violence 
The  English  prejudice  against  rewarding  politicians  in  money, 
as  we  reward  soldiers  and  sailors,  has  its  root  in  an  instinctive 
reason.  If  the  statesman  works  for  us  for  cash,  he  may  also 
sell  us  for  coin. 

A  rumour  was  circulated  early  in  the  w-eek  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Natal  had  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Cetewayo.  He 
was  to  surrender  within  ten  days,  or  he  would  be  arrested. 
Either,  however,  the  rumour  was  incorrect,  or  orders  were  sent 
from  the  Colonial  Office  to  abstain  from  action  against  the 
King,  for  the  story  was  officially  declared  unfounded.  The 
King,  therefore,  remains  in  the  Reserve,  gathering  forces  or 
awaiting  attack  from  Usibepu,  whom  a  majority  of  Zulus  look 
upon  as  the  coming  man.  We  can  see  no  sound  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  forbidding  the  Zulu  tribes  to  fight  the  quarrel  out. 
They  evidently  desire  a  general  ruler,  and  their  method  of  elect¬ 
ing  one  has  at  least  the  merit  of  finality.  We  would  protect 
the  border,  announce  that  if  it  were  crossed  by  any  party  Zulu- 
land  would  be  conquered,  and  then  leave  the  clans  to  their  own 
devices.  They  will  not  exterminate  each  other,  though  they 
will  introduce  a  short  period  of  anarchy,  and  any  King  who  can 
maintain  order  will  suit  us. 

The  Lancet  appears  to  believe  that  a  case  of  unprecedented 
age  capable  of  verification  has  at  last  been  discovered.  At 
present  the  highest  age  known  capable  of  absolute  proof  is  106, 
at  which  Lady  Smith  died  a  few  years  since.  It  is  affirmed, 
however,  that  at  Auberine  en  Royans,  a  village  near  Grenoble, 
an  old  woman  is  living  who  is  “  authentically  ”  known  to  be 
123,  and  who  is  pjroved  by  certificates  to  have  been  married 
ninety-nine  years  ago  last  January.  She  had  a  son  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  in  1807,  who  must,  therefore,  have  been 
born,  at  the  very  least,  ninety-three  years  ago.  The  local 
doctor,  Dr.  Bonne,  believes  in  her ;  but  we  notice  that  she  is 
practically  supported  by  popular  curiosity  about  her  age,  and 
has,  therefore,  every  temptation  to  exaggerate.  As  she  has  her 
certificates,  which  could  not  have  been  forged,  the  real  question 
is  one  of  identity.  Is  she  the  person  to  whom  the  certificates 
were  given,  or  the  daughter,  or  a  much  younger  sister?  It  is 
astounding,  in  cases  of  extreme  age,  when  three  generations  of 
contemporaries  have  passed  away,  how  inexact  local  evidence 
becomes.  _ 

The  Free  Library  system  extends  slowly.  Mi-.  Johu  Lovell, 
on  Wednesday  week,  read  a  paper  to  the  Library  Association, 
in  which  he  showed  that  the  Act  enabling  ratepayers  to  establish 
such  libraries  passed  in  1850,  but  in  twenty-one  years  only 
thirty-six  libraries  had  been  opened.  Since  1871,  however, 
progress  had  been  more  rapid,  and  there  were  now  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  communities  possessing  free  libraries,  and  seventy- 
nine  of  them  which  publish  exact  returns  have  among  them 
2,344,736  volumes,  an  average  of  30,000  volumes  each.  The 
books,  moreover,  are  greatly  in  demand,  though  the  passion 
for  fiction  is  still  unabated,  the  issue  of  novels  never  being  less 
than  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  rising  in  places  to 
seventy-seven  per  cent.  The  buildiug  difficulty  is  still  great, 
and  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  best  kind  of  building,  many 
librarians,  we  regret  to  see,  being  in  favour  of  a  division 
between  the  library  proper  and  the  reading-room.  That  is 
convenient  for  them,  but  all  experience  shows  that  the  presence 
of  books  in  masses  tempts  to  reading.  Nothing  is  more  dreary 
or  depressing  than  a  reading-room  looking  like  an  exaggerated 
class-room  without  books. 

Bank  Rate,  3-^  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  lOOf  to  100|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  HOLIDAY. 

7E  are  not  much  interested,  we  confess,  in  the  romances 
1  which  the  journalists  of  the  Continent  are  pouring  out 
about  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rapid  visit  to  Copenhagen.  Those  romances 
would  be  curious  as  illustrations  of  the  credulity  of  experts, 
were  the  sincerity  of  their  authors  certain  ;  but  it  is  not  certain. 
The  Jew  speculators  in  arbitrages,  who  own  or  control  most 
Continental  newspapers,  are  very  fond  of  putting  out  “  tenta- 
tives  ”  which  may  flutter  the  Markets,  and  their  employes 
are  just  now  as  hard  up  as  the  Times  for  something  of  interest 
to  say.  They  are  dreadfully  bored  with  Tonquin,  and  nego¬ 
tiations  about  places  more  obscure  than  if  they  were  in  Central 
Africa  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  gossip  much  about  their  own 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  a  little  wild  talk  about  Mr.  Gladstone, and 
his  possible  intention  of  inducing  Russia  and  Denmark  to  help 
France  in  counteracting  German}’-,  amuses  their  readers’ 
imaginations.  It  is  a  dull  time,  and  a  little  latitude  must 
be  allowed.  Nor  do  we  care  greatly,  we  confess,  to  know 
what  dress  the  Czar  wears  when  he  calls  on  Mr.  Gladstone, 
or  how  Mr.  Gladstone  bowed  when  royal  people  not  so  big  as 
the  Czar  followed  up  the  gangway  in  his  wake.  A  Liberal 
may  confide  even  in  his  leader’s  manners.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  been  a  great  figure  in  the  world  for  thirty  years  without 
learning  international  etiquette,  or  understanding  the  cere¬ 
monial  courtesies  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  in  the  same 
position  have  been  so  unctuously  profuse.  The  importance  of 
this  voyage  in  the  ‘  Pembroke  Castle’  to  our  minds  consists  in 
this, — that  such  things  should  be  telegraphed,  that  newspaper 
proprietors  should  spend  hundreds  to  obtain  such  details,  that, 
in  short,  the  body  of  Englishmen  should  be  so  interested  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  personality.  It  is  quite  clear  they  are  inter¬ 
ested.  They  follow  him  with  their  minds  round  the  coast, 
and  rhrougli  the  islands,  and  over  the  sea,  and  drink  in 
all  details  about  him  with  a  quenchless  avidity.  Pacing  the 
deck  at  sea,  or  praising  Mr.  Tennyson  to  Orcadians,  or  enter¬ 
taining  a  cuddyful  of  Kings  in  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen, 
the  people  find  Mr.  Gladstone  always  their  most  interesting 
object.  They  care  very  little  about  other  Ministers,  do  not 
notice  Lord  Hartington’s  wanderings,  ask  for  no  report  of  that 
really  curious  scene,  Lord  Granville  hobnobbing  with  M.  Wad- 
dington  and  the  “  Marquis  ”  Tseng  together,  and  deciding  in 
chitchat  on  the  destiny  of  Tonquin  ;  and,  we  suspect,  are  not 
greatly  excited  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  studying 
Highland  crofters.  They  cannot  take  their  eyes  off  Mr. 
Gladstone.  To  them,  he  is  the  Ministry,  the  Government,  the 
State,  almost  concrete  and  incarnate.  That  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  in  politics,  and  one  which,  while  everybody 
is  waiting  till  the  Empress-Mother  at  Pekin  can  make  up  her 
mind,  is  worth  a  moment’s  observation. 

The  Times  says  it  is  all  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  special 
personality,  that  a  certain  quality  of  homeliness  in  him  attracts 
the  sympathy  of  millions  to  whom  his  genius  would  be  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  and,  of  course,  that  is  in  part  true.  Mr.  Gladstone 
attracts  the  domestic  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  attracted  the 
grandiose  side  of  the  national  character,  and  is  admired  by 
millions  because  they  feel  that  ho  is  like  themselves,  yet 
greater  than  themselves,  -which,  because  it  justifies  themselves 
to  themselves,  is  pleasant  and  attractive  ;  but  is  there  not 
something  more  ?  Attraction  of  that  kind,  if  it  is  so  strong, 
should  be  permanent ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  his  very  best 
and  noblest  when  the  mob  were  kicking  the  Police,  in  their 
desire  to  force  an  entrance  through  his  door,  and  when  no 
counter-mob  rose  up  in  his  defence.  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  a  more  permanent  cause  at  work ;  that  we 
shall  see  many  successors  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  none  like  him ;  that  the  Democracy,  as  it  grows 
freer,  is  instinctively  remodelling  the  Executive,  and 
making  for  itself  a  King.  The  feeling  of  an  aristocracy  is 
always  for  a  Cabinet  which,  like  itself,  worships  prudence, 
and  if  circumstances  are  favourable,  as  in  Venice,  and 
under  the  system  which  prevailed  in  England  from  1750 
to  1832,  it  will  trust  a  Cabinet  with  all  power  ;  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  Democracy  is  for  a  Committee,  regulated  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  more  directly  popular  choice.  That  is  the  root,  we 
take  it,  of  the  tendency,  whenever  Monarchy  is  overthrown,  to 
fall  back  on  the  Presidential  system,  or  to  vest  a  single  man 
with  a  Premiership  such  as  the  Venetians  carefully  avoided, 
and  our  own  borough-owners  always  disliked.  They  were 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  the  Duke  of  Portland, 


or  Lord  Liverpool,  while  the  people  recognised  only  Chat¬ 
ham,  or  Pitt,  or  Fox.  We  do  not  mean,  as  is  so  often- 
alleged,  that  the  tendency  of  the  people  is  to  Caesarism. 
That  method  of  expressing  democracy,  though  it  has  found 
favour  with  Southern  Europeans,  has  never  shown  itself  able 
to  attract  men  of  the  Teutonic  race,  who  feel  helpless  and 
bewildered  when  deprived  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  culti¬ 
vate  legends  of  obedience  to  it  shown  by  the  powerful  rather 
than  legends  of  successful  attempts  to  break  loose  from  its 
bonds.  No  Caesar  has  arisen  in  Germany,  or  America,  or 
England,  even  in  times  of  the  wildest  danger  and  commotion,, 
though  Henry  VIII.  for  a  time  nearly  occupied  the  position. 
We  mean  that  the  Democracy,  liking  law,  and  liking,  too,  to 
see  all  things  discussed  by  its  own  representatives,  likes  also 
to  place  a  controlling  or  regulating  power  in  a  single  man 
whom  it  can  call  rapidly  and  certainly  to  account.  It  is 
not  sure  of  the  Committee,  cannot  follow  its  action  closely, 
and  prefers  to  heap  responsibility  upon  a  person.  That  this, 
is  so  in  America  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  for  the  President¬ 
ship  is  the  organisation  adopted  even  in  managing  munici¬ 
palities  or  business  undertakings  ;  it  has  been  so  in  France, 
whenever  France  was  free  ;  and  in  England,  it  has  been  marked 
throughout  the  last  twenty-eight  years, — that  is,  from  tha 
accession  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Throughout  that  time,  no 
secession  from  the  Cabinet  or  from  the  Ministry  has  made  any 
perceptible  difference.  Men  go  and  men  come,  sometimes, 
great  men  ;  but  while  the  chief  remains  unchanged,  the  party 
feels  no  shock,  and  the  nation  takes  little  notice.  It  is  “  Mr.. 
Gladstone’s  Government,”  not  the  Government  of  a  Whig  or 
Radical  Cabinet. 

The  danger  of  such  a  method  of  Government,  the  people,  as 
it  were,  putting  one  man  above  the  statesmen,  and  in  a  sense- 
above  Parliament,  is  patent ;  but  the  solidity  it  gives  to 
the  system  is  much  less  apparent  or  noticed.  Yet  that 
solidity  is  very  real.  The  preference  for  Lord  Palmerston, 
or  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  restores  to  the- 
State  man}’  of  the  advantages  attributed  to  the  old  Kingship. 
Every  Minister  is  obliged  in  the  England  of  to-day  to  take- 
counsel  of  a  chief  who  acts  as  nexus  of  a  group  which  other¬ 
wise  might  become  either  contentious  or  disunited.  Mere 
popularity  is  not  enough  to  make  a  subordinate  Minister 
free.  The  party  itself  has  to  reckon  with  a  leader  whom 
it  cannot  override  or  change,  and  who  can,  therefore,  give 
to  its  counsels  that  consistency  and  patience  which  demo¬ 
cracies  are  always  supposed  to  lack.  The  majority  cannot 
wander  away  after  some  new  idea,  because  it  cannot  carry  its 
chief  with  it,  and  will  not  abandon  him.  Governments  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  said,  especially  abroad,  to  change  so  frequently  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrange  alliances,  or  to  pursue  any  settled  scheme 
of  international  policy ;  and  in  a  sense  that  is  true,  but  the 
limits  of  change  are  made  by  the  new  system  extraordinarily 
narrow.  Parties  go  in  and  out,  but  practically  for  thirty  years 
there  have  been  but  three  statesmen  in  England  with  power 
to  dictate  foreign  policy,  and  they  have  only  changed  with 
each  other  ;  while  upon  any  subject  on  which  the  three  were 
agreed — as,  for  example,  on  the  value  of  an  entente  cordiale 
with  France — there  has  been  no  change  at  all.  No  King  or 
Emperor  could  have  restrained  a  people  from  wandering  on  that 
point  more  effectually  than  a  succession  of  “  popular  favourites  ” 
has  done,  and  this  whether  in  power  or  out  of  it.  The  “  mobility  ” 
and  “  emotionaluess  ’’  of  democracy  have  not  been  apparent 
in  that  matter  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  consistency  has  almost 
been  overstrained,  and  the  reason  is  that  through  the  whole 
period  the  same  three  men  have  led  the  people,  and  whether 
in  power  or  out  of  it,  have  on  this  subject  never  swerved. 
We  have  lost,  no  doubt,  something  by  their  unquestioned 
ascendancy.  In  a  Cabinet  presided  over  by  any  one  of  the- 
three,  the  remaining  Ministers  must  lose,  and  do  lose,  some¬ 
thing  of  original  force,  of  individual  courage,  of  power  to 
lead  the  people  by  their  opinions ;  but  in  return,  we  gain  in 
steadiness,  in  deliberateness,  and  in  persistency  of  action.  We 
will  not  decide  whether  the  gain  is  greater  than  the  loss,  but 
two  data  for  decision  certainly  exist.  One  is  that  the  gain,  what¬ 
ever  its  positive  value,  is  precisely  of  the  kind  which  it  is 
asserted  will  most  benefit  and  correct  the  master-evil  of 
democracy, — its  fluidity.  The  other  is  that  history,  on  the 
whole,  is  on  the  side  of  the  arrangement.  The  best  argu¬ 
ment  we  know  of  for  kingship  of  the  old  kind,  the  effective 
and  not  the  ceremonial  kind,  is  the  extraordinary  absence  of 
contempt  for  it„t  mong  the  statesmen  whom  it  strained.  They 
could  not  be  deceived  about  it,  as  a  populace  might  be :  they 
saw  it  close,  and  often  at  its  worst ;  they  suffered  from  it  per¬ 
petually  ;  yet,  while  often  hating  or  despising  the  individual 
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king,  they  have  almost  to  a  man  recognised  in  the  institution 
some  great  advantage  ;  and  when  obliged,  as  in  America  and 
France,  to  dispense  with  it,  have  replaced  it  by  something  as  near 
to  it  as  they  dared.  They  felt  the  necessity  in  executive  matters, 
or  when  adopting  policies,  or  when  taking  an  initiative  of  any 
kind,  of  a  final,  yet  individual  referee,  not  exactly  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  Under  a  declining  kingship,  and  with  the  popular 
will  acting  almost  too  directly,  we  in  England  are  gaining  such 
a  referee  from  the  special  position  which  popular  favour  allots 
to  each  successive  Premier,  and  which  makes  of  him  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  chief  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  nearest 
representative  of  the  Throne.  We  suspect  that  the  habit  of 
singling  out  one  man  as  the  depositary  of  public  confidence 
will  continue,  and  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  future  in  which 
there  is  no  such  man  will  evoke  very  little  party  loyalty,  and 
no  national  enthusiasm.  A  Government  in  which  all  were 
equal  would  be  an  invisible  Government,  and  no  invisible 
Government  has  ever  yet  attracted  the  Democracy. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  BULGARIA. 

THE  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  Eastern  Europe 
would  be  a  cordial  agreement  between  the  Romanoffs 
and  the  Hapsburgs.  There  could  be  but  one  basis  for  such  an 
agreement,  and  that  would  be  a  partition  of  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  as  injurious  to  the  world  as  the  partition  of  Poland.  In 
the  present  state  of  Russian  and  German  opinion,  the  Roma¬ 
noffs  have  not  the  power  of  surrendering  their  reversionary 
title  to  Constantinople,  or  the  Hapsburgs  of  giving  up  their 
claim  to  spread  southwards  to  Salonica,  the  Russians  holding 
that  Constantinople  is  theirs  on  religious  grounds,  and  the 
Germans  that  the  trading  wealth  for  which  they  sigh  must 
come  with  entrance  into  Asiatic  waters.  Salonica  in  German 
hands  would  be,  they  think,  the  emporium  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  only  basis  of  agreement,  therefore,  would  be  a  division 
under  which  Bosnia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Macedonia,  and  Greece 
would  fall  to  Austria,  and  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  East  Roumelia, 
and  Constantinople,  to  Russia.  Such  an  agreement,  it  is  known, 
has  been  discussed  ;  it  has  the  approval  of  many  Austrian  and 
Russian  statesmen,  and  it  was,  we  believe,  almost  publicly 
endorsed  by  the  Austrian  Heir-Apparent.  It  would  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  South  Slavs  would  lose  all 
chance  of  liberty,  and  of  their  natural  development ;  while 
Greece  would  become  a  German  enclave ,  with  her  aspirations 
ended,  and  her  people  forced  at  every  turn  to  consider  the 
wishes  of  a  Power  which  they  regard  as  leaden.  Their  natural 
genius  would  be  as  completely  stifled  as  that  of  Italy  under 
Austrian  domination.  By  sea  and  land  equally,  they  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Vienna.  None  of  the  new  provinces,  Russian  or 
Austrian,  could  be  leniently  governed,  for  none  would  be  con¬ 
tented,  and  all  would  be  subjected  to  a  terrible  conscription ; 
while  the  chronic  suspicion  which  divides  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  makes  the  whole  East  a  field  of  intrigue,  would 
only  be  accentuated.  The  frontiers  of  the  two  Empires 
would  march  for  eleven  hundred  miles  with  no  natural 
barrier  between  them,  and  life  on  the  border  would  become 
life  in  a  camp. 

We  are  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  chance  of 
agreement  is  at  present  very  small,  and  watch  the  duel  of 
intrigue  now  going  on  in  the  former  territories  of  Turkey  with 
no  wish,  except  that  it  may  continue  until  both  Powers  have 
so  wearied  out  the  population  that  the  only  arrangement  con¬ 
sistent  with  freedom,  a  Federation  of  the  Balkan,  shall  be  the 
aspiration  of  Slav  and  Greek  alike ;  and  the  peoples  of 
the  peninsula,  suffering  from  similar  dangers  and  similar 
oppressions,  shall  begin  to  feel  as  if  they  were  a  nation 
with  common  interests  to  defend.  Just  now,  the  duel 
always  going  on  has  become  momentarily  visible,  and  the 
Russian  Government  is  supposed  to  have  scored  a  hit.  For 
some  time  past,  the  advantages  have  all  been  upon  the 
Austrian  side.  To  begin  with,  the  Hapsburgs  obtained  a 
European  sanction  to  their  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  that  is,  to  the  richest  potentially  of  all  the  territories 
in  dispute.  Then  they  acquired  some  hold  over  Montenegro, 
which  has  never  been  explained,  but  which  undoubtedly  led 
the  Prince  to  restrain  his  subjects  in  the  dispute  about  the 
right  to  raise  conscripts  in  the  Crivoschie.  Again,  they  con¬ 
ciliated  King  Milano  of  Servia  till  they  could  rely  on 
the  neutrality,  if  not  the  obedience  of  that  State ;  and 
finally,  they  induced  the  Roumanian  Government  to  sue  for 
admission  into  the  German-Austrian  affiance,  and  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria  to  plan  the  removal  of  his  Russian 
advisers,  preparatory  to  the  same  step.  Those  were  important 


advantages,  but  they  were  less  solid  than  they  seemed.  The 
Hapsburgs  are  less  hated  in  Roumania  than  the  Romanoffs, 
who  are  considered  there,  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  both  arro¬ 
gant  and  ungrateful,  but  everywhere  else  in  Old  Turkey  they 
are  either  dreaded  or  detested.  They  could  not  take  a 
plebiscite  anywhere.  The  Greeks  fear  them  beyond  reason,  and 
the  South  Slavs  regard  them  as  the  instruments  of  two  hostile 
castes.  In  Bosnia,  in  Servia,  in  both  Bulgarias,  in  Macedonia, 
and  in  Greece  successful  Austrian  advance  is  regarded  with 
a  horror  far  exceeding  the  nevertheless  strong  distaste  for  the 
advance  of  Russia.  The  Russian  Foreign  Office,  which  is  not 
neatly  so  much  afraid  of  popular  movements  as  is  sometimes 
fancied  in  the  West,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  state 
of  opinion,  and  is  everywhere  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
character  of  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  mass  of  the 
community.  In  Servia,  Russia  favours  the  advocates  of  a 
new  and  far  more  democratic  constitution ;  and  in  Bulgaria, 
she  demands  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  liberties 
of  the  people.  Prince  Alexander,  when,  two  years  ago, 
he  assumed  all  powers,  promised  to  use  his  powers  to 
accelerate  improvement  in  Bulgaria ;  and  had  he  kept  his  word 
would,  we  still  believe,  have  been  far  more  popular  than  the 
Liberals.  He  had,  however,  overrated  his  own  capacity,  and 
the  discontent  is  so  great  that  but  for  Russian  support  the 
Bulgarians  would  dismiss  him,  and  either  elect  a  totally  new 
Prince,  or  call  Prince  Vogorides,  the  administrator  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  to  the  throne.  The  Russian  Government,  therefore, 
convinced  that  its  influence  was  waning,  and  suspecting  the 
Prince  of  readiness  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  German  alliance, 
offered  Prince  Alexander  the  alternative  of  restoring  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  facing  his  people  alone, — that  is,  of  a  successful 
revolution.  As  he  is  unwilling  to  depart,  and,  it  is  said, 
strongly  recommended  both  from  Berlin  and  Vienna  not  to 
abdicate,  he  has  yielded,  and  on  the  19th  inst.  issued  a 
proclamation  recalling  the  Assembly,  and  appointing  the 
Liberal  Chief,  M.  Zankoff,  once  more  Premier.  The 
Liberals,  who  have  recovered  power,  and  who  are  very  bitter 
against  Prince  Alexander  for  his  coup  d'etat ,  are,  of  course, 
grateful  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  and,  for  the  time,  Austrian  influence 
is  defeated,  and  Russian  is  in  the  ascendant.  Russia  has  no 
more  “  annexed  ”  Bulgaria  than  she  has  annexed  Montenegro, 
but  she  has  broken  the  authority  of  the  “  Germanising  ” 
Prince,  and  has  prevented  a  Balkan  State  from  entering  the 
German-Austrian  alliance. 

This  victory  is  considered  a  grand  counter-stroke,  and  in 
one  way  so  it  is ;  but,  like  the  Austrian  victories,  it  is  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  price,  an  extension  of  popular  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust;  The  Bulgarians  do  not  want  to  be  Russian,  any  more 
than  the  Servians  want  to  be  Austrian.  The  Slavs  want  to 
govern  themselves  in  their  own  way,  even  if  that  way  in¬ 
volves,  as  it  certainly  did  in  Bulgaria,  temporary  muddling. 
They  distrust  their  Princes,  and  the  Powers  behind  them, 
more  and  more,  though  they  are  conscious  for  the  present 
that  they  cannot  openly  resist  them.  The  feeling  deepens,  and 
becomes  stronger  with  every  new  intrigue,  until  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  if  the  people  of  the  Balkans  were  free 
from  the  dread  of  military  occupation,  they  would  send 
Austrian  and  Russian  away  alike,  dismiss  their  Princes,  and 
organise  themselves  into  a  loosely  coherent  Federated  Republic. 
To  have  created  such  a  feeling  is  not  a  successful  result  of 
diplomacy  and  intrigue,  and  although  the  feeling  is  not,  of 
course,  as  yet  executive,  it  must  in  the  end  produce  action. 
The  people  are  getting  politically  educated.  They  are 
all  learning  soldiership  of  a  much  stricter  kind  than  their 
old  militia  training.  They  are  all  beginning  to  perceive  that 
the  Princes  have  other  objects  than  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
And  finally,  they  are  all  learning  that  from  Bucharest  to 
Athens  every  man  in  what  was  once  European  Turkey  has 
common  external  interests,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  help  every 
other.  All  that  tends  towards  common  action,  which  we  may 
live  to  see  begin,  just  as  we  lived  to  see  it  in  Italy,  where  the 
jealousies,  rivalries,  and  differences  among  the  States  were  at 
least  as  strong,  and  seemed  even  more  insuperable.  The 
Balkan  States  are  not  more  overshadowed  by  their  neighbour's 
than  the  Italian  States  were,  and  from  the  character  of  their 
people  would  find  insui’rection  easier.  Meanwhile,  neither 
Austria  nor  Russia  gains  anything,  for  their  strength  is  not 
increased  by  the  extension  of  “  influence  ”  over  distrusted 
Princes  and  populations  which  regard  their  efforts  to  advance 
only  with  apprehension.  Either  Power  would  gain  more  by 
securing  the  cordial  adhesion  of  a  single  State,  than  it  does 
by  all  its  astute  and  tortuous  diplomacy. 
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GETTING  UP  THE  STEAM. 

HE  Conservatives  are  getting  up  the  steam  for  the  work  of 
the  autumn,  and  Mr.  James  Lowther’s  shrill  speech  at 
Maryport  on  Wednesday  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  pre¬ 
monitory  whistle,  intended  to  inform  the  world  that  the  dead 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  party  machine  is 
about  to  start  again.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Lowther  to 
speak  of  him  as  exactly  a  representative  man.  He  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  Parliament,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  him 
a  Minister ;  but  neither  age  nor  office  has  had  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  reckless  candour  with  which,  from  the  time 
when  he  invented  Obstruction  down  to  his  latest  appearances 
as  the  avowed  champion  of  Protection,  he  has  proclaimed  his 
own  opinions  and  defied  the  party  managers.  What  the 
mass  of  his  political  associates  only  think,  Mr.  Lowther 
says  openly ;  what  they  whisper  in  the  safe  seclusion 
of  their  clubs  and  caucuses,  he  publishes  upon  the  house¬ 
tops.  Every  one,  however,  will  acknowledge  that  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  a  better  partisan, 
and  when  Liberals  wish  to  know  the  worst  that  is  said  or 
believed  of  them  by  their  opponents,  it  is  to  Mr.  Lowther’s 
speeches  that  they  turn  instinctively.  From  this  point  of 
view,  his  latest  effort  must  be  pronounced  full  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  His  Maryport  oration  is  a  long  and  unbroken  catena  of 
damnatory  epithets.  The  hostility  and  disaffection  of  the 
Irish  were,  he  asserts,  never  so  marked.  At  no  period  had 
the  business  of  Parliament  been  in  such  a  discreditable  state 
as  it  was  last  Session.  Millions  had  been  voted  away  without 
discussion  in  a  thin  House  in  the  month  of  August,  and  on 
a  Sunday  morning.  Mr.  Lowther  himself  had  vainly  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  unexampled  sacrilege,  but  it  was  carried 
through,  “  amid  disorderly  interruptions,  initiated  and 
encouraged  by  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  participated  in  by 
the  Prime  Minister  himself.”  (This  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
hounding  on  his  followers  to  an  unconstitutional  use  of 
the  Sabbath  is  in  Mr.  Lowther’s  best  manner,  and  is 
sure  to  be  imitated  freely  by  inferior  artists.)  The  new 
Buies  and  the  Grand  Committees  were  an  “  egregious  failure.” 
“  It  was  being  acknowledged  by  everybody,  except  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  system  of  devolution  was  as  rank  and  signal 
a  failure  as  the  rest  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.”  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  “  any  great  harm  ”  in 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  but  what  faith  could  the 
farmers  have  in  a  Ministry  which  had  by  means  of  “  discredit¬ 
able  quibbles  ”  evaded  the  law  against  the  importation  of 
diseased  foreign  cattle  ?  Abroad,  the  Government  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  “  traditional  policy  ”  of  England,  which  was  to  main¬ 
tain  a  cordial  alliance  with  the  “  old  Conservative  Powers  ”  of 
Central  Europe.  In  Colonial  matters  they  were  still  more  at 
sea,  and  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo  (described  in  the  Lowther 
dialect  as  the  “  sending  back  of  the  dusky  warrior  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  iniquities  ”)  had  been  “  fraught  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  our  empire.”  Mr.  Lowther’s  comprehensive 
survey  at  last  brought  him  to  the  field  of  domestic  politics, 
but  we  need  not  follow  him  further.  His  speech  was  pitched 
in  the  same  key  from  first  to  last,  the  moral  of  the  whole 
being  that  it  is  the  one  duty  of  Oonsei’vatives  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  compass  the  speedy  downfall  of  a  Government  whose 
follies  and  failures  are  unredeemed  by  even  the  faintest  trace 
of  patriotism  or  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Lowther’s  invective,  barren  and  wearisome  as  it  is,  is 
worth  noticing,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows 
how  extremely  difficult  the  abler  Conservatives  find  the  task 
of  justifying  and  explaining  the  intense  bitterness  which  they 
and  their  followers  feel  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government. 
No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Lowther’s  speech  can  doubt  either  the 
genuineness  of  his  aversion  for  the  Cabinet  whose  enormities 
he  denounces,  or  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  convince  both 
himself  and  his  hearers  that  things  are  really  as  bad  as  he 
makes  them  out  to  be.  He  is  so  angry,  that  a  measured  and 
reasoned  attack  would  afford  him  no  satisfaction,  and,  in 
order  to  sustain  his  passion  at  its  proper  level,  he  is  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  indiscriminate  and  transparently  hollow 
abuse.  No  one,  for  instance,  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lowther 
that  last  Session  produced  a  more  than  average  crop  of 
useful  legislation.  An  admission  to  that  effect  would 
not  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  character  as  a  stout 
and  unbending  partisan.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  accepted  Tory  maxim  that  nothing  succeeds,  even  by 
accident,  under  the  evil  auspices  of  the  present  Government, 
and  Mr.  Lowther  therefore  boldly  declares,  and  doubtless  tries 
to  believe,  that  the  business  of  Parliament  was  “  never  in  such 


a  discreditable  state.”  Many  Conservatives,  again,  bore  witness 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  excellent  results  which 
attended  the  reference  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  to  a  Grand 
Committee.  It  was  Mr.  Lowther,  if  we  remember  right,  who 
once  declared  these  Committees  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Caucus,  and  predicted  that  they  would  double  the  time 
spent  in  the  consideration  of  a  Bill.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is 
not  content  to  express  his  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
forms  of  Procedure,  but  must  needs  assert,  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  testimony  of  Members  on  his  own  side,  that  the 
system  of  devolution  is  acknowledged  by  everybody  to  be 
as  “  rank  a  failure  as  the  rest  of  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.” 
The  same  falsetto  tone  pervades  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lowther’s 
speech.  Everything  must  be  wrong,  under  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  of  Governments.  To  admit  that  in  a  single  instance 
it  had  shown  wisdom  or  courage,  or  even  been  smiled  upon 
by  fortune,  would  be  to  allow  a  fatal  exception  to  the 
general  principle  to  which,  by  the  central  law  of  its  being,  all 
its  history  must  conform.  If  the  facts  fail  to  shape  themselves 
as  the  theory  requires,  they  are  quietly  ignored,  or  audaciously 
perverted.  In  all  this,  Mr.  Lowther  only  gives  exaggerated 
expression,  as  is  his  wont,  to  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  party. 
They  are  angry  beyond  measure  with  the  Government,  more 
angry  than  ever  since  fortune,  which  was  so  long  adverse  to  it, 
began  to  set  decisively  in  its  favour  ;  and  finding  the  country 
unsympathetic  and  contented,  they  try  at  once  to  justify  and 
to  stimulate  their  passion  by  artificial  denunciations  of 
imaginary  crimes. 

Mr.  Lowther’s  speech  is  worth  attention  in  another  way,  as 
illustrating  the  lines  upon  which  the  Tory  leaders  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  on  their  campaign.  It  will  be  observed  that  he 
offers  the  country  nothing  as  the  reward  of  the  struggle 
to  which  he  invites  it,  except  relief  from  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Tories,  who  either  never  read,  or  have  very 
quickly  forgotten  the  Midlothian  speeches,  are  convinced 
almost  to  a  man  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  talked  out  of 
office  by  eloquent  abuse.  The  same  simple  belief  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  methods,  independently  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself,  which  sustains  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  every 
autumn  in  his  weary  pilgrimage  from  platform  to  platform, 
leads  Mr.  Lowther  and  the  lesser  orators  of  the  party  to  give 
themselves  up  entirely  to  invective.  They  forget  how  large  a 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  was  purely  constructive,  and 
how  many  of  the  measures  that  have  been  or  will  be  passed  by 
the  present  Parliament  were  inscribed  on  the  programme  which 
he  persuaded  the  country  to  adopt.  They  forget,  too,  that  the 
nation  condemned  the  legislative  impotence  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  Administration,  no  less  heartily  than  its  pernicious 
activity  abroad.  It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  expect  the 
Conservatives,  whose  opportunity  will  come,  if  ever,  in  some 
fit  of  popular  exhaustion  like  that  of  1874,  to  throw  away 
their  best  chance,  by  promising  large  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Law.  But,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  they 
will  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  by  mere  negations  than  to  destroy  their  confidence  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  by  insincere  and  hysterical  abuse. 


THE  FILLING-UP  OF  THE  WOKLD. 

IT  is  a  great  pity  we  cannot  have  another  world  hooked  on 
to  this  one,  to  be  explored  and  settled.  There  is  plenty 
of  spare  force  and  enterprise  to  do  the  work,  it  would  be  very 
interesting ;  and  if  a  few  lives  were  consumed  in  the  great 
task,  their  biographers  are  both  ready  and  willing.  The 
planet  Earth  grows  small.  It  is  not  peopled  yet,  though  it  is 
being  peopled  at  a  prodigious  rate,  till  a  couple  of  centuries 
hence  New  York  State  may  be  a  little  China,  and  Queensland 
a  somewhat  crowded  region  ;  but  it  is  already  occupied  very 
nearly.  This  Tonquin  affair  brings  home,  to  those  who  think, 
the  fact  that  the  epoch  of  Colony-founding,  which  has  lasted 
three  hundred  years — ever  since  men  discovered  America, 
and  realised  fully  that  the  world  was  a  little  ball,  gyrating 
in  Space — and  which  has  been  marked  by  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  such  cruel  episodes,  has  very  nearly  ended.  The 
day  of  conquest  is  not  over,  has  possibly  hardly  begun, 
for  science  is  becoming  a  religion,  and  when  once  that 
religion  is  believed,  the  lot  of  the  inferior  races  will  be  a 
hard  one  ;  but  the  day  of  colonies  proper  seems  to  be  almost 
over.  Not  only  has  discovery  so  nearly  reached  its  limit  that 
even  dreamers  cease  to  fancy  new  islands  or  unseen  continents 
discoverable,  but  the  regions  fit  to  grow  nations  are  all  taken, 
mostly  by  Englishmen,  although  Englishmen,  according  to 
themselves,  unlike  their  rivals,  have  no  ambition,  are  the 
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most  domestic  of  peoples,  and  never  annex.  The  Portuguese 
have  a  noble  slice  of  the  world,  a  territory  which  will 
one  day  sustain  a  hundred  millions, — not  of  Portuguese ; 
the  Spaniards  own  country  after  country, — a  round  dozen 
of  magnificent  States  which  one  day  will  have  histories  ; 
but  the  English  have  the  remainder,  and  among  these 
three  peoples  unoccupied  Earth  is  now  a  property,  surveyed 
and  fenced  in.  If  France  or  Germany  wished  ever  so 
much  to  found  a  new  France  or  a  new  Germany  outside 
her  own  borders,  it  could  not  be  done.  Either  might  con¬ 
ceivably  conquer  a  place  fit  for  future  greatness,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Brazil,  where  a  handful  of  many-coloured  people  bar 
out  mankind  from  one  of  its  richest  possessions ;  but  of  lands 
to  be  obtained  without  conquest,  by  settlement,  or  by  short 
wars  with  savages,  there  are  practically  none  left.  Europe  is 
occupied,  as  we  all  know  ;  not  an  inch  which  is  not  fenced  off 
by  a  civilised  State,  armed  with  the  terrible  modern  power  of 
pouring  out  a  lead  spray  to  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards, 
through  which  nothing  living  may  burst.  Asia,  besides 
being  over  half  its  expanse  choked  with  people,  is  held 
throughout  by  legal  title  by  States  ready  to  defend  their 
rights.  Even  the  huge  Valley  of  the  Amour  is  a  pro¬ 
perty,  and  though  Asia  Minor  will  some  day  be  repeopled  by 
invaders  who  will  restore  its  marvellous  fertility,  it  is  to-day 
one  of  the  Turkish  ruined  estates.  Except  an  island  or  two  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  there  is  nothing  to  take  on  which 
men  of  the  higher  races  could  settle  and  expect  to  flourish.  A 
group  or  two  in  the  Pacific  await  the  colonist,  but  can  never 
attract  him  ;  but  the  only  unoccupied  island  of  grand  magni¬ 
tude,  New  Guinea,  is  virtually  occupied.  We  English  are 
very  virtuous  just  now,  a  good  deal  overloaded,  and  much 
bothered  by  believing  two  systems  of  morality  at  once;  but 
if  anybody  touches  New  Guinea,  we  shall  help  Australia  to 
fight  for  it,  as  we  should  fight  for  the  Scilly  Isles.  In  Africa, 
all  that  can  be  profitably  settled  is  gone.  Madagascar,  though 
not  full,  is  full  enough  to  defend  itself ;  North  Africa  belongs 
to  the  French,  South  Africa  to  the  English  ;  and  from  the 
Chotts,  which  are  to  be  made  a  sea,  down  to  the  Zambesi, 
there"  is  no  place  where  a  great  colony  could  be  founded.  There 
are  provinces  badly  defended,  and  deltas  occupied  only  by 
savages,  and  lacustrine  regions  scarcely  peopled,  but  they  are 
none  of  them  available  for  colonies.  Either  they  are  too 
secluded,  like  the  last-named,  or  too  full,  like  the  North-West 
Coast,  or  too  deadly,  like  the  Valley  of  the  Niger.  France,  and 
England,  and  Portugal,  and  even  Belgium,  are  nibbling  at  bits 
of  the  African  continent ;  but  it  is  with  an  idea  of  trading,  or 
at  most  of  making  sugar  plantations,  not  of  settling  or  founding 
States.  A  single  American  State  has  more  potentialities  in  it 
than  all  the  lands  that  Europe  has  been  trying  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  to  steal  upon  the  West-African  seaboard.  There  remain 
only  the  two  Americas,  and  practically  the  English  and  their 
American  children,  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese, 
claim  and  possess  them  both  by  legal  title.  There  are  not 
a  thousand  square  miles  anywhere  which  Prince  Bismarck  could 
mark  on  a  map  and  say,  “  This  shall  be  mine.”  It  is  true  there 
are  rich,  unoccupied  regions  which  would  hold  all  Germany,  or 
all  Europe  for  that  matter  ;  but  the  Prince  could  not  say  Brazil 
shall  be  a  new  Germany,  or  the  back  region  of  Peru  a  Prussia. 
Not  only  would  their  owners  fight  for  the  lands  they  cannot 
fill,  or  even  explore,  but  the  new  Power  which  even  Bismarck 
will  not  irritate,  the  Power  which  adds  two  thousand  men  a 
day  to  its  fighting  strength,  regards  those  vast  and  rich  desola¬ 
tions  as  its  reversionary  heritage,  and  would  quite  calmly,  but 
quite  finally  forbid  a  German  descent.  There  is  practically 
no  land  anywhere  any  more  for  a  great  new  colony.  Every 
land  is  either  filled,  or  occupied,  or  held  by  possessors  who  look 
forward  reasonably  or  otherwise  to  future  occupation,  and  who 
are  protected  either,  like  the  Australians,  by  sufficient  force,  or, 
like  the  Brazilians,  by  world-wide  laws,  which,  till  a  strong 
necessity  arrives,  cannot  be  burst  through. 

This  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  position  of  the  World, 
and  one  which  may  produce  considerable  results.  For  one 
thing,  it  may  produce  conquests.  We  English,  clothed  to  the  chin 
in  territories  and  buried  over  the  lips  in  subjects,  hold  conquest 
to  be  immoral,  and  Belgians  and  Danes  agree  with  us ;  but  the 
great  races  of  Earth  for  the  most  part  either  reject  the  theory, 
or  accept  it  only  in  words.  Germany  is  goodness  itself,  but  she 
does  not  give  back  Lorraine,  and  is  urging  Austria  to  conquer 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  French  Republic  is  peace,  but 
Frenchmen  have  not  a  scruple  about  Tonquin,  took  Tunis 
with  hardly  a  colourable  pretext — nobody  has  since  even  seen 
a  Kroumir — and  would  conquer  China  to-morrow,  but  for  the 
cost  and  the  reluctance  of  the  conscripts  to  leave  France.  Our 


own  descendants,  unless  they  alter  greatly,  will  swallow 
Mexico,  whenever  it  is  convenient ;  and  when  they  want 
Brazil  will  treat  the  Portuguese  sovereignty  as  the  paper 
claim  which,  indeed,  in  verity  it  is.  The  close  of  the 
Colony-making  period  will  not,  unless  Europe  loses  its 
energy  or  increases  in  scrupulousness,  tend  to  peace  ;  and  that 
will  not  be  the  only  result.  The  absence  of  new  grooves  for 
emigration  drives  emigrants  to  the  old  ones,  and  among  the 
old  ones  they  choose  by  preference  one  or  two.  Emigration 
becomes  a  vast  descent,  a  cascade  of  European  humanity  upon 
North  America,  which  is  therefore  filling  at  a  portentous 
rate.  It  is  seventeen  years  since  an  able  historian,  who 
had  been  slowly  traversing  the  Far  West,  pondering  much, 
instead  of  buying  land,  told  us  that  the  thing  which  struck 
him  most  was  that  emigration  on  the  great  scale  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  phenomenon,  an  affair  of  a  century  or  so  ;  that  the 
Union  was  filling,  that  jealous  competition  had  begun,  and 
that  in  a  few  years,  as  historians  count  time,  the  foreigner 
would  be  warned  off.  His  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  yet,  but 
already  in  the  Union  the  authorities  send  back  paupers  because 
their  own  are  too  many  ;  already  the  workmen  suffer  from  com¬ 
petition  ;  already  they  ask  if  it  may  not  be  this  rush  from  abroad 
which  makes  Trade-Unionism  impossible,  and  so  steadily,  as  the 
Washington  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  report  this  week,  sends 
down  wages.  The  unoccupied  lands  check  the  fall,  by  drawing 
off  the  able-bodied ;  but  they  also  are  being  occupied,  they, 
though  they  relieve  pressure,  increase  the  natural  increment  of 
the  population,  and  already  the  end  is  growing  faintly  visible. 
The  American  people  complain  of  over-work — complain  truly, 
in  most  trades,  according  to  English  ideas — and  it  looks  as  if  the 
painful  destiny  of  mankind,  suspended  in  North  America  for  a 
second  of  time — for  what  is  a  century  in  history  but  a  second  ? 
— were  overtaking  the  race  there  too.  That  destiny  through¬ 
out  all  history  has  been  to  work  all  day,  every  day,  in  order 
to  keep  alive,  with  capital  punishment  at  the  end  of  the 
life’s  toil.  It  would  be  a  wretched  destiny,  were  this 
life  all ;  but  no  race  has  escaped  it,  and  it  is  falling  fast 
upon  ours,  though  they  inherited  so  rich  and  wide-spread  an 
estate.  As  America  fills,  and  wages  fall,  and  the  land  is  taken 
up,  immigration  must  decline ;  and  Europe  must  face — like 
China — her  social  problem,  her  difficulty  of  feeding  all,  even 
when  all  are  industrious,  without  help  from  that  enormous 
relief.  The  able  and  the  discontented  will  perforce  stay  at 
home,  and  millions,  all  educated,  may  find  life  such  a  struggle 
as  they  find  it  now  in  Stepney,  where  on  Monday  fifteen 
hundred  workmen,  in  fierce  distress,  resolved  in  public  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  waste  lands  of  England  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
them.  They  will  sow  wheat  on  the  Strand  rather  than  be  so 
poor,  and  are  so  ardent  that  they  half  believe  the  Strand 
would  yield  a  crop. 


THE  TRADES’  UNIONS  AND  THE  LAND. 

HE  debate  and  division  on  the  Land  Question  at  the 
Trades’  Union  Congress  is,  in  two  respects,  encouraging. 
It  showed  that  the  English  workman  prefers  what  seems  to 
him  a  practicable  scheme,  to  one  of  larger  proportions  which 
does  not  strike  him  as  practicable.  A  Continental  working¬ 
man  would  have  despised  such  a  motion  as  that  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Mr.  Arch,  when  he  was  appealed  to  at  the  same  time 
by  so  magnificent  a  phrase  as  the  “  Nationalisation  of  Land.” 
But  the  Delegates  at  Nottingham  thought  that  they  under¬ 
stood  what  reclamation  of  waste  stood  for,  whereas  they  did 
not  understand  even  dimly  what  nationalisation  of  land  stood 
for,  and  they  preferred  the  lesser  boon  to  the  greater.  The 
other  encouraging  thing  is  the  little  attention  that  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  any  suggestion  of  confiscation.  Mr.  Arch 
and  the  Delegates  generally  were  not  very  clear  as  to  what  they 
wanted  done,  or  how  they  hoped  to  do  it ;  but  they  had  no 
conscious  wish  to  rob  any  other  class.  Probably  one  reason 
why  reclamation  was  more  popular  than  nationalisation  was 
that  the  workmen  assumed  that  waste  lands  were  no  man  s 
property,  and  thought  that  they  might  be  appropriated  without 
dishonesty. 

But  when  these  two  merits  have  been  conceded,  all  that  is 
due  in  the  way  of  praise  has  been  given.  Nothing  could  be 
more  visionary  than  a  great  deal  of  what  was  said,  though  at 
intervals  it  was  relieved  by  a  gleam  of  strong  common-sense. 
Thus,  Mr.  Knight,  of  Newcastle,  saw  quite  clearly  that 
nationalisation  of  land  would  mean  the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  land,  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  working-men,  he  said,  possess  freehold  property 
purchased  with  their  savings ;  and  what  is  to  become  of  this,  if 
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the  nationalisation  of  land  is  carried  out  ?  It  is  sincerely  to 

be  hoped  that  before  the  scheme  comes  to  be  seriously  de¬ 
bated— if  that  time  ever  does  come — the  number  of  workmen 
who  have  bought  land  will  have  increased  tenfold.  If  that 
were  the  case,  we  should  have  no  fear  that  the  experiment  of 
nationalisation  would  ever  be  tried.  It  is  the  men  who  have 
not  got  land,  not  the  men  who  have  got  it,  who  want  to 
make  the  State  the  universal  landlord.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  speeches  wanted  this  healthy  admixture  of 
common-place ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  those  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Arch’s  comparatively  moderate  motion,  as  of 
those  made  in  support  of  Mr.  Rowland  s  amendment. 
For  example,  what  is  the  worth  of  such  a  statement 
as  this,— that  the  waste  lands  of  the  country,  if  cultivated, 
would  yield  £100,000,000  worth  of  wholesome  food.  Mr. 
Arch  forgets  that  when  a  Royal  Commission  says.  that  ten 
million  acres  now  lying  waste  are  capable  of  cultivation,  this  is 
not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  they  are  capable  of  profitable 
tillage  by  an  occupying  owner.  Yet  if  reclamation  is  to  in¬ 
volve  all  that  Mr.  Arch  supposes,  this  is  what  “  capable  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ”  must  stand  for.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  wholesome 
food  should  be  produced  in  the  shape  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The 
land  reformer  of  Mr.  Arch’s  type  is  commonly  as  severe  on  the 
capitalist  who  raises  stock,  as  on  the  capitalist  who  prefers  to 
keep  his  land  wild.  The  labourer  must  be  planted  on  the 
soil,  and  left  to  support  himself  by  cultivating  just  the  five  or 
ten  acres  which  would  give  him  a  living  return  for  his  labour. 
We  should  not  envy  the  man  who  was  told  to  make  Surrey 
sand  produce  £10  an  acre,  if  he  had  nothing  but  his  own  arms 
to  bring  about  the  result. 

Again,  we  should  greatly  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Arch  arrives 
at  his  conclusion  that  protection  to  the  sitting  tenant  would 
give  £87,000,000  more  value  from  the  soil  of  England  than 
is  to  be  had  under  the  system  of  merely  compensating  the  out¬ 
going  tenant.  Why  eighty-seven  millions,  neither  moi’e  nor 
less  ?  Why  not  ninety,  or  eighty,  or  even  eighty-five  ?  Why, 
again,  should  Mr.  Arch  suppose  that  the  constant  object  of  a 
landlord  is  to  get  rid  of  an  improving  tenant?  Yet,  on  his  reading 
of  the  effects  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  this  is  what  the 
majority  of  landlords  must  have  in  view.  Mr.  Arch  assumes 
that  as  soon  as  a  tenant  has  “  made  his  home  on  a  farm  in 
bad  condition,  and  by  skill,  industry,  and  the  expenditure  of 
capital,  raised  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,’’  the  landlord 
will  at  once  raise  the  rent,  and  so  force  the  tenant  either  to 
forego  the  value  of  his  improvements,  or  to  break  up  his 
home.  Surely  he  forgets  that  the  landlord  will  have  no 
motive  for  acting  in  this  way,  since  if  the  tenant  does  break  up 
his  home,  his  landlord  will  have  to  pay  him  the  full  value  of 
all  the  improvements  he  has  made.  We  greatly  doubt  whether 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  either  in  its  present  form,  or  in 
the  form  that  Mr.  Arch  would  give  to  it,  will  produce  any  appre¬ 
ciable  results  of  an  economical  kind, — will,  that  is,  add  in 
any  large  way  to  the  total  produce  of  British  fields.  It  will 
remedy  a  little  actual  injustice,  and  some  possible  or  appre¬ 
hended  injustice,  and  make  tenants  happier,  which  is  a 
good  thing,  but  that  will  be  all.  And  the  reason  is  that 
in  most  parts  of  England  improvements  are  still  made  by  the 
landlord,  and  until  farmers  undergo  a  very  great  change  will 
continue  to  be  made  by  him,  or  not  to  be  made  at  all. 
The  slowness  of  landlords  to  spend  money  is  nothing  to 
the  slowness  of  tenants.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not 
a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  reform  in  the  English 
Land  system.  But  the  effect  of  each  particular  change  will  be 
slight  in  itself,  and  not  observable,  perhaps,  until  some  time 
afterwards.  The  notion  that  there  is  land  enough  to  employ 
100,000  townsmen  crying  out  for  some  one  to  cultivate  it,  and 
100,000  townsmen  only  asking  for  land  to  cultivate,  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  delusion.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  wretched 
than  the  lot  of  a  townsman  set  down  to  till  a  hungry  and  un¬ 
grateful  soil,  and  to  make  a  livelihood  by  doing  so.  Unless  he 
was  sentenced  to  do  it  by  way  of  punishment,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  him  at  work  after  the  harvest  of  the  first 
year  had  informed  him  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  of 
the  chances  of  the  tiller.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  putting 
more  into  land  than  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  it.  Mr.  Arch’s 
townsmen  might  be  protected  against  this  temptation,  by  not 
having  what  is  wanted  to  be  put  in  ;  but  if  they  were  not  in 
this  predicament,  they  would  in  many  cases  be  only  wasting 
their  labour,  and  any  capital  they  might  have  in  addition. 
Whatever  the  merit  of  high  farming — and  it  is  slowly  being 
abandoned  as  too  risky  for  the  small  percentage  it  returns — it 
is  quite  certain  that  high  farming  is  not  what  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors  will  ever  try. 


RAILWAYS  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMERS. 

IN  his  famous  essay  on  “The  Social  Organism,’’  Mr. 

Herbert  Spencer  traces  an  analogy  between  the  organs 
which  in  a  highly-organised  animal  convey  the  blood  to  the 
parts  requiring  to  be  fed,  and  the  channels  in  which,  in  a 
highly-organised  community,  the  commodities  and  money 
which  are  the  life-blood  of  the  State  are  distributed  amongst 
its  various  divisions.  The  Railway  System,  with  its  double 
lines  and  its  continuous  flow  of  traffic  to  and  fro,  are  in  a 
nation  what  the  arteries  and  veins  are  in  the  body.  As  the 
blood  is  the  life,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  chan¬ 
nels  by  which  it  is  conveyed  should  be  in  as  healthy  and  per¬ 
fect  a  state  as  possible,  and  should  perform  their  functions 
with  the  greatest  possible  ease  and  regularity.  The  condition 
of  our  Railways  is,  then,  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  determining  whether  the  general  condition  of  our  national 
life  is  sound  or  otherwise.  In  this  view,  among  the  most 
intei’esting  documents  of  the  year  are  the  General  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Railways,  of  which  that  for  1882  was 
issued  on  Saturday  week.  This  Report  deals  only  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  aspect  of  Railway  Companies.  But  not  only  is  this  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  side  to  most  people,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  easily  ascertained  and  best  test  of  their  general  con¬ 
dition.  If  it  is  true  that  good  finance  is  the  essence  of  good 
politics  in  the  State,  it  is  still  truer  in  the  case  of  Railway 
Companies.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  not  only  to  Railway 
shareholders,  but  to  the  public  in  general,  that  the  Report 
shows  an  eminently  prosperous  condition  of  Railway  finance. 

In  a  year  in  which  commerce  and  agriculture  certainly  did 
not  advance  by  hops  and  bounds,  there  is  an  increase  nearly 
all  round.  There  is  a  very  slight  decrease,  equal  to  ^gth  of  a 
penny  a  mile,  in  net  earnings  per  mile,  and  ^-th  per  cent,  on 
the  net  earnings  on  capital,  as  compared  with  1881 ;  but  as  the 
dividends  paid  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  1^  per  cent.,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  reduction  is  more  apparent  than  real.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent,  in 
capital,  in  gross  receipts,  in  working  expenses,  and  in  net 
earnings.  The  increase  in  working  expenses  is  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  item  in  the  Railway  budget.  There  is  ample  room 
for  reduction  here,  and  the  growth  in  a  year  in  which 
materials  and  labour  were  comparatively  cheap  rather  tends 
to  show  that  the  Staff  is  either  too  large  or  too  highly  paid. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Boards  of  Directors  and  the  ornamental 
portions  of  Railway  administration,  like  those  in  the  State,  are 
too  expensive.  However,  as  long  as  the  expenses  do  not 
actually  outgrow  the  receipts,  there  is  no  great  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint.  When  we  turn  to  see  how  the  receipts  are  made  up, 
we  find  that  the  increase  in  goods  traffic  in  1881  is  only  1 
per  cent.,  or  a  third  less  than  the  increase  of  working  expenses, 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  in  commodities  generally  the  Rail¬ 
ways  were  hardly  paying  their  way.  But  as  the  actual  increase 
in  the  quantities  of  goods  carried  showed  a  very  considerable 
increase,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  rates,  which  is  an 
encouraging  sign  that  the  Railways  do  their  work  more  easily 
and  smoothly  than  they  did. 

But  the  most  salient  feature  of  the  Report  is  the  enormous 
increase  it  shows  in  the  receipts  for  the  carriage  of  that  most 
valuable  of  all  commodities, — man.  The  fact  that  the  increase 
is  wholly  due  to  the  increase  of  third-class  passenger  traffic,  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  proofs  we  could  have  had  of  the 
increase  of  general  prosperity  in  the  country.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  in  passenger  receipts  was  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  but 
as  there  was  a  decrease  in  first  and  second-class  receipts,  the 
actual  rate  of  third-class  increase  was  nearly  7  per  cent. 
As  far  as  regards  first  and  second-class  passengers,  the  receipts 
in  1882  are  ,£70,000  less  than  the  year  before.  But  the 
increase  of  more  than  a  million  in  third-class  receipts  far 
more  than  outweighs  that  slight  falling-off.  The  falling-off 
of  first  and  second-class  passengers  shows,  of  course,  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  gain  to  third-class  fares  is  caused  by 
the  richer  classes  travelling  at  the  cheaper  rate.  That  of 
itself  marks  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  accommo¬ 
dation  offered  to  third-class  passengers.  When  the  Midland 
Railway  first  set  the  example  of  throwing  open  all  its  trains 
to  third-class  passengers,  there  were  not  a  few  Railway 
magnates  who  anticipated  that  the  innovation  would  lead  the 
Companies  down  the  broad  and  easy  road  to  falling  dividends 
and  general  failure.  Many  prophesied  that  in  a  year  or  two 
the  Midland  itself  would  have  to  abandon  the  experiment  as  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Allport  and  his  Directors  may  now  boast  not 
only  that  their  commercial  enterprise  was  guided  by  the  most 
sagacious  foresight,  but  that  they  have  conferred  a  great 
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benefit  on  themselves,  on  their  competitors,  and  above  all,  on 
the  public. 

The  northern  lines  have  been  the  most  diligent  in  catering 
for  third-class  passengers,  and  they  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
results.  Now  that  decent  carriages  are  provided,  it  is  found 
not  only  that  decently-behaved  people  travel  in  them,  but  that 
there  is  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  demeanour  of 
those  who  used  to  behave  themselves  indecently.  Near 
London  and  on  some  of  the  southern  lines,  the  names 
of  which  will  occur  to  every  one,  the  third-class  passen¬ 
gers  are  still  carried  about  in  narrow  vans,  more  like 
cattle-pens  than  carriages,  draughty,  yet  ill- ventilated, 
without  any  attempt  at  comfort  or  cleanliness,  generally 
crowded,  not  only  to  the  excess  authorised  by  the  Company’s 
own  rules,  but  far  beyond  it,  and  often  at  extravagant  rates. 
The  result  is  that  people  being  treated  like  beasts  sometimes 
behave  as  such,  and  a  third-class  carriage  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  is  too  often  more  like  the  commonest  of 
common  lodging-houses  than  a  place  intended  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  respectable  members  of  society.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  these  Companies  refuse  to  profit  by  experience,  and  do  not 
in  their  own  interests,  if  not  in  those  of  the  public,  provide 
decent  accommodation  for  the  people  who,  after  all,  like 
the  Irish  pigs,  are  “  the  boys  that  pay  the  rint.”  Unless 
some  unexpected  revolution  in  our  industrial  organisa¬ 
tion  should  take  place,  these  lines  cannot  expect  to 
realise  the  profits  out  of  goods  traffic  made  by  the 
northern  lines.  But  the  figures  of  third-class  passenger 
traffic  are  seemingly  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  The  mere 
acquisition  of  the  habit  of  locomotion  would  be  an  immense 
benefit  to  our  agricultural  population.  It  would  materially 
awaken  their  intelligence,  as  well  as  enlarge  their  experiences. 
It  would  tend  to  that  ideal  condition  of  things  postulated  by 
the  political  economist,  in  which  labour  is  always  on  the  flow 
from  where  it  is  least  wanted  to  where  it  is  most  wanted, — a 
postulate  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the  present  facts  of  Eng¬ 
lish  rural  life.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  disin¬ 
clination  to  improve  the  third-class  passenger  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  not  due  in  part  to  a  fear  of  thus  awakening 
the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  masses.  It  no  doubt 
would  tend  to  make  them  more  homogeneous,  to  make 
them  more  easily  able  to  combine,  and  thus  to  raise 
the  agricultural  labourer  out  of  the  dependent  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  now  is.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be, 
the  disregard  now  shown  for  the  goose  who  has  demonstrated 
his  capacity  for  laying  golden  eggs  is  almost  criminal  to  the 
shareholders,  and  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  towards  the  public, 
which  has  entrusted  the  Companies  with  the  monopoly  in  their 
districts  of  the  function  of  distribution.  Perhaps  this  Report 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  make  them  see  that  their 
own  interests  are  identical  with  that  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
their  countrymen.  The  reform  must  come,  and  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  every  one  that  it  should  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  incline  to  prophesy  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  classes  in  railway  carriages  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  No  doubt,  there  will  continue  to  be  special  facilities 
afforded  for  the  invalid  and  the  duke  in  Pullman  and  drawing¬ 
room  cars,  and  so  forth.  But  the  gradual  decay  of  first  and 
second-class  traffic  will  inevitably  drive  the  most  aristocratic  of 
Companies  into  abandoning  a  distinction  which  is  no  longer 
needed.  The  spectacle  of  three  or  four  carnages  in  the  middle 
of  the  train  standing  empty,  while  the  rest  are  crowded  to 
suffocation,  is  one  which  neither  the  public  nor  the  railway 
officials  themselves  will  long  put  up  with.  The  Democracy 
will  be  as  triumphant  in  railway  as  in  national  administration. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  matter,  it  is  amusing,  in 
the  face  of  this  Report,  to  hear  the  doleful  laments  which  are 
sometimes  sent  forth  on  behalf  of  railway  shareholders  at  the 
way  in  which  they  toil  for  the  public,  and  yet  get  kicks  in¬ 
stead  of  halfpence.  The  halfpence  are  forthcoming  in  a  very 
plentiful  supply.  The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  capital  in 
this  country  may  be  taken  at  4  per  cent.  Of  the  total  283 
millions  of  ordinary  Railway  capital,  198  millions  receive 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  more  than  4  per  cent.  ;  while  138 
millions  receive  more  than  5  per  cent.,  some  of  it  receiving 
even  17^  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  43  millions  receive  nothing, 
but  11  millions  of  this  is  represented  by  the  unfortunate 
Chatham  and  Dover  ;  and  as  22  millions  of  new  capital  were 
created  during  the  year,  a  large  portion  of  the  deficit  is 
probably  made  up  thereby.  But  that  is  not  all.  There  aie 
nearly  200  millions  of  guaranteed  and  preferential  and  deben¬ 
ture  capital  which  receive  more  than  4  per  cent.,  with  200 
millions  more  which  get  4  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem¬ 


bered  that  a  great  deal  of  this  latter  class  of  capital  is  due  in  past 
years  to  a  swelling  of  nominal  capital  in  conversion  opera¬ 
tions,  the  ordinary  shareholders  often  getting  an  increase  of 
nominal  capital  without  having  to  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  the  amounts  paid  on  this  additional  capital  going 
leally  to  swell  the  income  on  the  previous  capital.  As  the 
security  of  the  Railway  Companies,  with  their  firmly-entrenched 
monopolies  and  certain  prospect  of  increment  with  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  mortgagee 
of  landed  property,  the  Railway  capitalist  cannot  justly,  it 
would  seem,  be  held  up  for  our  sympathy  and  compassion  as 
a  down-trodden  being,  whom  a  hard  taskmasker  robs  of  his 
wages.  If  Sir  Edward  W  atkin  and  those  of  his  kidney  would 
set  themselves  more  earnestly  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties  to  the  public,  and  let  the  railway  shareholders’  privileges 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  would  do  far  more  than  any 
association  to  protect  and  benefit  their  clients. 


PROFESSOR  CAYLEY’S  ADDRESS. 

HE  Address  of  Professor  Cayley,  President  for  the  year  of 
the  British  Association,  will  not  be  much  discussed,  either 
in  print  or  in  society.  Not  many  can  descant  on  landscape  as 
seen  from  five  miles  of  altitude  in  air.  Of  the  very  few  persons 
completely  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
address,  only  four  or  five  could  throw  that  opinion  into  a 
“  popular  ”  form,— by  which,  in  this  instance,  we  mean  a  form 
intelligible  to  the  educated  and  they  would  think  the  labour 
almost  thrown  away.  They  would  as  soon  explain  to  telegraph 
“  operators  ”  the  mathematics  of  electricity.  To  the  remainder 
of  English  mankind,  the  address  will,  we  fear,  be  a  sealed  book, 
or  rather,  an  intellectual  puzzle  at  which  they  may  be  tempted 
to  try,  but  the  interpretation  of  which  they  know  while  they 
are  trying  is  hopelessly  beyond  them.  Metaphysics  are  to  many 
minds  repellent,  and  there  are  people  otherwise  intellectual  to 
whom  theology  seems  not  only  tasteless,  but  innutritious  ;  but  no 
speculations  overawe  and,  so  to  speak,  alarm  the  ordinary  mind 
like  those  of  the  pure  mathematician,  when  he  reaches  the  point 
at  which  reason  would  not  aid  him,  but  for  the  light  imagina¬ 
tion  throws.  It  is  not  dislike  which  is  felt,  far  less  contempt, 
but  an  uncomfortable  awe,  quite  separate  in  kind  among  mental 
emotions,  and  arising,  as  we  conceive,  from  a  suddenly  generated 
and  distressing  conviction  that  the  hearer  or  reader  lacks  positive 
mental  powers  which  other  minds,  no  doubt  exceptional,  but 
still  quite  human,  evidently  possess.  Ignorance  of  science  is 
not  in  itself  disconcerting,  but  there  is  positive  discomfort 
among  men  ordinarily  intelligent,  but  not  fit  to  be  Professors, 
when  they  hear  a  man  of  whose  right  to  say  so  they  cannot  doubt 
declare  that  he  can  conceive  of  sentient  beings  living  in  space  of 
one  dimension,  in  a  pure  line.  They  know  they  cannot  conceive 
it,  and  feel  as  if  a  geological  “  fault  ”  in  their  minds,  a  want,  a 
kind  of  idiotcy,  had  been  revealed  to  them.  This  does  not 
generate  repulsion  exactly,  but  awe  so  near  to  it  that  even 
Professor  Cayley  perceived  it,  and,  with  humorous  cruelty,  de¬ 
clared  that  in  some  cases  “  a  Meeting  was  the  individual  which, 
in  the  process  of  evolution,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race.”  So  he  sacrificed  his  meeting  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  completeness  which 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  When  the  Professor  ended,  listeners’ 
headache  must,  for  all  his  lucidity  of  expression  and  careful 
explanation  of  his  terminology,  have  been  prevalent  even  among 
the  mathematicians  scattered  amidst  that  audience. 

But  though  the  Address  cannot  be  discussed,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Association  in  arranging  for  its  delivery  will,  and  that 
not  in  amiable  terms.  It  will  be  said  that,  although  the  object 
of  most  of  the  papers  read  in  the  meetings  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  “the  advancement  of  Science,”  the  use  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Address  is  a  different  one ;  that  his  duty  is  to  review 
progress  over  as  wide  a  field  as  he  can,  to  indicate  the  line  of 
scientific  advance,  and  to  interest  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in 
scientific  inquiry.  His  business  is  to  secure  an  audience  for 
science,  or  rather  to  extend  the  audience,  not  to  narrow  it  by 
an  address  the  main  effect  of  which  upon  its  hearers  was  to 
create  an  impression  that  scientific  speculation  was  too  lofty  an 
occupation  for  any  but  exceptional  powers.  “Popularisation” 
is  a  horrible  phrase,  but  if  the  end  of  the  Association  is  not 
the  popularisation  of  science,  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the 
use  of  its  popularising  machinery  ?  Why  does  it  summon  all 
mankind  to  attend,  and  why  allow  those  discussions,  which  in 
the  main  must  be  the  comments  of  the  half- instructed  upon  the 
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views  of  selected  experts  ?  The  Association  surely  would  not 
allow  the  ablest  man  of  science  in  Europe  to  deliver  the 
President’s  address,  if  he  could  or  would  only  talk  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  or  a  tongue  the  grammar  of  which  was  known, 
and  that  but  imperfectly,  only  to  one  section ;  and  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  what  Professor  Cayley  did.  He  spoke,  and  spoke 
admirably,  of  high  mysteries,  hut  in  language  so  little  known, 
that  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  must  have  sounded  a  little 
comic,  like  a  vote  of  thanks  from  an  assemblage  of  deaf  mutes, 
with  a  partially  deaf  man  seated  here  and  there,  to  some  great 
pianist.  It  will  be  said  that  the  greatest  opportunity  given  to 
Science  during  the  year,  the  one  day  when  her  advocates  are 
sure  of  a  page  in  the  Times  and  the  ear  of  the  world,  on  most 
days  closed  to  her  disciples,  is  wilfully,  almost  perversely,  thrown 
away.  The  Association  will  be  adjured  to  return  to  common- 
sense  and  the  “practical,”  and  in  future  to  confine  the  chair  to 
men  who  can  hold  an  audience  rapt,  or  induce  all  Britain  to 
consider  their  thoughts,  if  only  for  the  day. 

The  objectors  have  much  to  say  for  themselves,  and  will,  we 
suspect,  prevail ;  and  yet  those  who  listen  to  them,  if  not  they 
themselves,  are  conscious  that  a  fallacy  lurks  in  their  plausible 
rebukes.  Carry  out  their  view  logically,  and  the  greatest  men 
in  Science  could  never  be  selected  as  Presidents  of  the  year, 
or,  being  Presidents,  must  be  prohibited  from  talking  to  the 
meetings  of  the  deepest  truths  or  loftiest  speculations  they 
have  come  across  in  their  researches.  Such  truths,  such 
speculations,  must  constantly  be  so  far  in  advance  of  those 
attained  by  the  majority  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to 
them ;  and  even  sometimes  must,  as  in  this  case,  be  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  their  intellectual  grasp.  So  is  the  idea  of 
Space  beyond  the  grasp  of  children,  yet  how  teach  astro¬ 
nomy  without  assuming  the  idea  of  Space  ?  To  limit  the 
utterance  of  such  speakers  is  to  exclude  truth,  to  proscribe 
knowledge,  to  deprive  teaching  of  its  highest  effect,— that  dis¬ 
ciplining  and  strengthening — why  have  we  not  the  word  “  nervat- 
ing  ”  ? — strain  which  it  produces  on  those  who  stand  but  just 
short,  yet  not  far  short,  of  the  teacher’s  stand-point.  If  Professor 
Cayley  so  excites  or  so  illumines  the  mind  of  one  mathematician 
that  he  is  induced  to  redouble  exertion,  and  to  carry  the  torch  still 
farther  onward,  more  is  done  for  mathematics,  and  therefore  for 
science  generally,  than  would  be  done  by  years  of  lectures  pro¬ 
ductive  only  of  mental  titillation,  or  of  those  “  discussions  ” 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  mellifluous  expressions  of 
gratified  wonder.  The  pain — for  it  is  pain — that  such  a  lecture 
causes  to  an  audience  is  not  injurious  pain,  but  bracing  pain, 
making  those  who  even  partially  understand  the  stronger  and 
more  ardent.  Those  who  understand  may  be  few,  but  the  Associa¬ 
tion  cannot  seek  breadth  of  audience,  for  if  it  did,  its  Presidents 
could  never  utter  any  but  “  things  easy  to  understand,”  and 
could  never  lift  their  hearers  nearer  to  the  light  at  all.  The 
utmost  it  can  do  is  to  select  the  ablest  man  in  any  subject,  and 
be  sure  that  in  the  address  he  delivers  there  shall  be  no 
obscurity,  and  of  obscurity  no  one  who  understands  accuses 
Professor  Cayley.  It  is  with  science  as  with  learning,— the 
clearness  of  the  learned  will  not  always  make  them  intelligible- 
An  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Oriental  learning  would 
be  very  foolish,  if  it  refused  its  chair  to  a  Sinologue  of  the 
highest  knowledge,  because  when  giving  forth  what  he  knew, 
he  must  perforce  be  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  English 
mankind,  and  unprintable  besides.  He  might,  nevertheless,  be 
stirring  up  minds  which,  though  far  less  advanced  than  his  own, 
were  competent  even  more  than  his  own  to  extract  out  of 
Chinese  learning  all  the  good  it  contains.  As  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  Association  by  the  unpopularity  of  such  an  address, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  occurs.  Men  never  quite  dislike  what 
they  respect,  and  the  old  woman’s  submissive  answer  when 
asked  if  she  understood  the  sermon,  “  Wad  I  hae  the  pre¬ 
sumption  p”  expresses  the  most  general  of  mental  conditions. 
The  frivolous  do  not  read  the  “heavy  ”  articles  in  the  Quarterlies, 
but  they  think  they  ought  to  be  there,  and  respect  the  managers 
the  more.  The  real  danger  of  the  Association  is  not  that  of 
allowing  its  Presidents  to  soar  beyond  their  audiences’  mental 
ken,  but  of  tempting  them  to  indulge  in  “  popular  balderdash,” 
in  so-called  “  eloquence,”  or  in  those  foolish  appeals  to  the  lust 
for  wonder  which  are  the  instruments  of  charlatans.  It  is  well 
that  Englishmen  should  be  reminded  now  and  again  that  progress 
in  science  involves  hard  thinking,  even  though  during  the  lesson 
a  few  of  their  heads  should  ache  with  half-angry  bewilderment, 
and  the  consciousness  that  they  are  hopelessly  out  of  their 
depth.  This  time,  at  least,  no  one  can  accuse  the  President  of 
tickling  the  ears  of  anybody. 


IS  GOULDSTONE  SANE? 

HE  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  induce  the  Crown 
to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  William 
Gouldstone,  for  the  murder  of  his  five  children,  into  one  of 
detention  at  Broadmoor  during  her  Majesty’s  pleasure,  forms  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  perverse  conventionalism  which  so 
often  misleads  the  popular  judgment  of  a  great  crime.  The 
state  of  Gouldstone’s  mind  was  most  carefully  investigated  at 
the  trial,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  his  alleged  want  of  sanity  was  not  worth  a 
straw.  It  was  shown,  indeed,  that  his  mother  and  her  sister 
had  suffered  from  protracted  fits  of  “  despondency,”  under  which 
the  former  had  more  than  once  attempted  her  life,  and  that  his 
second  cousin  on  the  father’s  side  had  been  confined  in  a 
madhouse  for  sixteen  months.  His  employer,  again,  while 
admitting  that  he  knew  nothing  of  him  personally,  declared 
that  the  “  general  feeling  ”  among  his  fellow- workmen 
was  that  he  was  insane.  Beyond  the  fact,  however,  that 
Gouldstone  had  committed  an  exceptionally  atrocious  crime,  the 
only  evidence  which  the  workmen  who  were  called  could  give  to 
account  for  this  “  general  feeling  ”  consisted  in  two  or  three 
casual  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner — described  as  a 
quiet,  but  “rather  morose”  man — of  his  wish  for  a  painless  and 
instantaneous  death.  The  medical  expert  who  examined  him 
reported  that  he  considered  him  “  rather  weak  in  his  mind 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  only  solid  reason  he  could  assign 
for  his  opinion  was  that  the  man  did  not  “  seem  to  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.”  He 
declined  to  certify  that  the  prisoner  was  suffering  from  any 
known  mental  disease,  acknowledged  that  his  conversation 
was  that  of  a  rational  person,  and  believed  that  he 
knew  the  penalty  of  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time 
when  he  committed  the  crime.  This  last  admission,  un¬ 
contradicted  by  any  other  witness,  and  harmonising  with 
all  the  proved  facts  of  the  case,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a  legal  defence.  The  jury, 
after  an  unusually  brief  deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  Judge  entirely  concurred. 
We  do  not  understand  that  it  is  suggested  that  any  evidence 
bearing  on  the  prisoner’s  state  of  mind  is  forthcoming  which 
was  not  produced  at  the  trial,  and  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  if 
the  issue  as  to  his  sanity  were  to  be  raised  afresh  in  some  civil 
proceeding — if,  for  instance,  the  question  had  to  be  determined 
whether  he  was  competent  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  to  make  a 
will — no  jury  would  hesitate  for  a  moment,  upon  the  materials 
which  we  have  summarised,  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  his  mental 
capacity.  The  indisposition  to  regard  Gouldstone  as  a  respon¬ 
sible  agent  is  not,  however,  to  be  explained  merely  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  sentenced  to  die  for  an  unusually 
shocking  offence.  Doubtless,  both  the  instinctive  sentiment 
which  shrinks  from  the  supposition  that  any  human 
being  whose  will  was  not  utterly  distorted  by  disease  could 
plan  or  perpetrate  so  unnatural  a  crime,  and  the  growing 
horror  of  the  punishment  of  death,  which  supplies  ready-made 
supporters  for  the  wildest  theories  of  the  mad-doctors  in  capital 
cases,  have  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  people  who  have 
convinced  themselves,  and  who  are  now  seeking  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  the  murderer  must  have  been  insane. 
But  the  real  reason  for  the  agitation  against  Gouldstone’s  sen¬ 
tence  lies  rather  deeper  than  this,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inability,  which  so  many  of  us  show  when  we  are  confronted 
with  unusual  manifestations  either  of  heroism  or  of  depravity, 
to  escape  from  the  domination  of  the  conventional  maxims  and 
the  rules  of  thumb  which  are  justified  by  our  ordinaiy 
experience.  A  man  of  good  character  and  inoffensive  habits, 
not  the  least  addicted  to  drink,  regularly  employed,  and  in 
fairly  good  circumstances,  returns  home  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  without  pas¬ 
sion  or  excitement,  murders  his  whole  family,  drowning  three 
of  the  children  in  the  cistern,  and  hammering  to  death  the  other 
two  at  their  mother’s  breast.'  What  is  the  inference  to  which 
the  instinctive  judgment  of  mankind  (supported  in  the  present 
case,  as  the  letters  in  the  Times  show,  by  the  mad-doctors)  is 
irresistibly  led  ?  Clearly,  that  the  man  could  not  have  been  in 
possession  of  his  faculties.  Habitual  criminals  whose  whole 
nature  has  been  twisted  and  warped  not  unfrequently  commit 
motiveless  crimes  (rarely,  however,  murder).  The  quietest  and 
steadiest  of  men,  under  the  sting  of  sudden  passion  or  the 
solvent  of  protracted  wretchedness,  lose  their  self-mastery,  and, 
transformed  for  a  moment  beyond  recognition,  are  guilty  of 
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enormities  from  which,  as  soon  as  done,  they  shrink  hack  with 
loathing  and  dismay.  But  here— so  say  the  correspondents  of 
the  Times — we  have  a  purposeless  crime,  dictated  by  no  intelli¬ 
gible  motive,  and  carried  out  in  cold-blood  by  a  man  of  irre¬ 
proachable  antecedents.  Unless,  then,  all  our  ordinary  canons 
are  at  fault,  we  must  fall  back,  they  tell  ns,  upon  the  insanity  of 
the  criminal,  as  the  only  hypothesis  which  adequately  explains 
the  facts. 

But  is  there,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account,  anything  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  Gould- 
stone’s  crime  that  it  can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  arbitrary 
supposition  that  a  man  who,  admittedly  till  that  moment,  had 
always  exhibited  perfect  sanity,  was  suddenly  visited  by  an 
attack  of  mental  disease?  We  think  not,  and  we  hold  the 
opinion  without  for  the  moment  adopting  the  position  of  either 
side,  in  the  interminable  controversy  between  the  doctors  and 
the  lawyers  as  to  what  precise  degree  of  intellectual  infirmity 
ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient  to  exempt  a  man  from  penal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  acts.  Gouldstone’s  crime  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  dictated  by  one  of  the  commonest  of  motives, — 
revenge ;  and  that  it  differed  from  other  and  more  common¬ 
place  manifestations  of  the  same  passion  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  sought  to  avenge  himself  not  on  a  particular 
individual,  or  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  a  single  wrong, 
but  to  defeat  the  invisible  power  of  whose  unappeasable 
resentment  he  conceived  himself  to  be  the  victim.  A  sober, 
hard-working  man,  earning  25s.  a  week,  he  belonged  to  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  artisan  class,  who  dread  before  all  things 
being  degraded  to  a  lower  level  in  the  social  scale,  and  who  feel 
with  a  vividness  and  intensity  which  it  is  difficult  for  some  of 
us  to  realise  the  insecurity  of  their  future.  He  married,  and  in 
less  than  three  years  had  three  sons.  He  is  described  by  those 
who  knew  him  as  having  been  always  fond  of  his  wife  and 
children,  but  to  a  man  with  25s.  a  week  each  new  child  is  a 
perceptible  drain  upon  the  shrinking  margin  of  his  resources, 
and  a  prospective  burden  of  incalculable  weight.  It  is  clear  that 
Gouldstone,  a  “  morose  ”  man,  reflecting  on  his  own  position 
and  comparing  it  with  that  of  others,  seeing  his  family  increase 
as  he  thought  with  preternatural  rapidity,  while  his  wages  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  and  the  struggle  to  keep  up  to  the  standard 
of  respectability  in  externals,  on  which  men  of  his  class  set  so 
high  a  price,  grew  every  year  more  difficult,  gradually  convinced 
himself  that  he  had  become  in  a  special  sense  a  target  for  the 
malignity  of  Fortune.  The  precise  case  is  an  unusual  one, 
though  an  American  poisoner  a  few  years  ago  confessed 
that  she  murdered  her  children  for  this  very  reason ;  but  the 
feeling  that  a  man  is  being  slowly  hemmed  in  and  hunted 
down  by  a  pitiless  destiny  is  common  enough,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  sources  of  the  temper  out  of  which  criminal  designs 
are  born.  The  very  invisibility  of  the  power  against  which  he 
is  matched,  the  blind  arbitrariness  of  its  successive  strokes,  the 
impersonal  and  motiveless  cruelty  with  which  it  dogs  his  steps, 
fills  the  victim  with  a  bitterness  of  resentment  and  an  im¬ 
placable  determination  to  avenge  himself  such  as  could  hardly  be 
aroused  by  the  persecution  or  injustice  of  a  fellow-man.  Imagine 
this  to  be  the  temper  to  which,  by  brooding  over  his  fancied 
wrongs,  and  constantly  counting  up  his  score  against  Pro¬ 
vidence,  Gouldstone  had  attained,  when  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  birth  of  his  third  son  he  became  again  a  father,  and 
this  time  of  twins.  From  that  moment,  as  we  read  the  evidence, 
he  abandoned  all  hope  that  the  fate,  which  he  now  saw  was 
plainly  determined  to  crush  him,  would  relent,  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  sacrifices  it  had  already  exacted ;  and  he  began  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  mind  on  the  formation  of  some  plan  which  would 
at  once  frustrate  the  designs  of  his  unseen  enemy,  and  gratify 
his  own  long-hoarded  passion  for  revenge.  During  the  week 
which  followed  the  birth  of  his  children,  he  was  twice  the 
worse  for  drink ;  on  the  Saturday,  he  absented  himself 
from  the  annual  bean-feast  of  his  fellow-workmen  ;  the 
next  three  days  he  wandered  about,  and  on  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  he  returned  home  and  murdered  his  five  children. 
He  gave  himself  up  without  a  struggle  to  the  police,  explaining 
to  them  that  he  “  thought  it  was  getting  too  hot,  with  five  kids 
within  three  and  a  half  years,”  and  that  he  “  thought  it  was 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  it.”  He  declared  several  times  that  he 
felt  happy  now,  and  that  the  children  would  be  better  off  in 
heaven,  if  there  were  such  a  place,  than  if  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world.  He  was  happy,  because  he  felt  that  though  he 
would  “  get  the  rope,”  he  had  come  off  victorious  in  the  contest 
with  his  implacable  adversary,  and  taken  vengeance  for  the 


wiongs  of  years,  by  cheating  of  its  prey  the  destiny  whose  set 
purpose  was  to  drag  down  both  himself  and  his  children  step  by 
step  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Where  are 
the  symptoms  of  insanity  in  this  man’s  conduct  ?  Is  it  less 
rational  to  avenge  oneself  on  a  malignant  but  impersonal  and 
ii resistible  foe  by  snatching  from  it  its  chosen  victims,  than  by 
taking  the  lives  of  its  innocent  ministers  P  And  if  it  is  not,  why 
should  Gouldstone  escape  the  hangman,  any  more  than  the 
Phcenix-Park  assassins  ? 


THE  SCOTCH  PROFESSOR  OF  TO-DAT. 

MOXG  the  strenuous  idlers  of  the  season,  there  is  always 
to  be  found  a  per-centage  of  intelligent,  but  sub-priggish 
pei sons,  who  haunt  the  sea- side  resorts,  and  follow  the  beaten 
tracks  of  the  Continent,  mainly  to  hunt  up  what  the  Ferrols,  in 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett’s  “Louisiana,”  style  “new  types”  of 
humanity.  They  are  quite  indifferent  about  ozone,  they  are 
too  insincere  to  gush,  although  they  are  also  too  polite  to 
yawn,  over  scenery  that  privately  they  think  a  bit  of  a  bore. 
They  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  in  the  picture-galleries,  but 
not  because  they  love  Rubens,  or  Raphael,  or  Paul  Potter, 
but  that  they  may  hear  what  they  term  the  “  charming 
naivete  ”  of  their  neighbours’  criticisms.  They  have  their 
innings,  however,  at  the  six  o’clock  table  d’hote.  They 
spend  the  dinner  hour  listening,  and,  if  need  be,  “  draw¬ 
ing,”  with  a  view  to  forming  what  it  delights  them  to 
consider  “  estimates  of  character.”  Their  holiday  is  a 
failure,  they  think,  if  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks 
of  table  d’hotes,  they  do  not  succeed  in  discovering  a  “  new 
type,”  to  share  the  honours  and  the  chat  of  afternoon  tea 
during  the  winter,  with  the  new  play  at  the  Lyceum  and  the 
new  novel  by  Mr.  Henry  J ames.  This  mania  for  “  types  ”  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  harmless  one,  although  it  produces  a  great 
number  of  long  letters — the  male  “  type”-hunter  is,  indeed,  the 
only  adult  of  his  sex  who  writes  long  letters  now-a-days — and 
leads  too  many  cleverish  women  to  write  fiction  of  the  Howells- 
and-water  variety.  There  is  one  “  type  ”  which  seems  as  yet  to 
have  escaped  the  social  entomologist,  although  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  new.  He  is  now-a-days  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere,  in  Oban  and  Bournemouth,  in  the 
Engadine  and  the  Trosachs,  in  the  Louvre  or  on  the 
beach  at  Scheveningen.  He  has  even  leisure  enough  to  go 
to  Australia,  via,  San  Francisco,  and  has  been  known  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  has  a  decided,  though  not  obtrusive,  per¬ 
sonality.  Several  little  things,  such  as  a  weakness  for  appearing 
in  broadcloth  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  a 
habit  of  pausing  and  reflecting  before  answering  a  question, 
mark  him  out  as  holding  a  place  midway  between  the  layman 
and  the  clergyman.  Some  of  the  younger  men  of  this  “type,” 
indeed,  are  said  to  affect  modern  ways,  to  smoke  cigarettes,  play 
lawn  tennis,  worship  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  even  on  occasion  to 
throw  off  a  triolet.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  an  agreeable  old-fashionedness.  The  crape  on  their  hats  may 
be  too  deep ;  their  hair  may  be  too  long  for  these  “  prison  crop  ” 
days ;  in  talk  they  may  not  be  able,  after  the  fashion  of  the  hour, 

“  To  slip  from  politics  to  puns, 

To  pass  from  Mahomet  to  Moses.” 

But  if  you  get  behind  the  superficialities  of  a  mere  table 
d’hote  acquaintance,  you  find  in  them  genuine  culture,  genuine 
knowledge  of  things,  and  even  of  men ;  above  all,  a  gentle 
humour,  and  an  Emersonian  serenity  that  sit  well  only  on 
men  who  have  attained  that  easy  competence  which  abolishes 
the  “  English  hell  of  not  getting  on,”  without  costs.  Why  has 
not  Mrs.  Oliphant  included  a  full-length  portrait — no  mere 
vignette  or  “  side-face  ” — of  the  Scotch  Professor  in  her  National 
Gallery,  and  so  saved  him  from  the  all  too  “  instantaneous 
photography”  of  the  holiday-1' type ’’-hunter,  which  is  sure  to 
mark  him  for  its  victim  one  of  these  days  P 

The  sword  of  doom  is  reported  to  be  hanging  over  the 
large  fees,  if  not  also  over  the  short  sessions,  of  the  Scotch 
Professors.  The  Bill  for  handing  over  the  Universities 
North  of  the  Tweed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Executive 
Commission,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  this  year,  will,  we  are 
told,  be  brought  forward  again  next  Session.  With  any  such 
measure  or  prospect,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned. 
Besides,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  Government  or  any  Exe¬ 
cutive  Commission  will  impair  or  “  reduce  ”  the  material  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  Scotch  Professor ;  what  it  may  take  away  from 
him  in  fees  it  will  surely  give  back  in  direct  endowment.  What 
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that  material  prosperity  exactly  is  may  be  gathered  from  a  little 
Parliamentary  paper  giving  the  emoluments  and  pensions  of 
the  “  Principals,  Professors,  and  other  Officers,  in  each  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,”  which  was  published  shortly  before  the 
Session  closed,  and  which  has  in  consequence  received  no  atten¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  figures  contained  in  this  Return  throw 
a  certain  amount  of  fight  on  the  amount  of  oatmeal  on 
which  Scotch  Professors  cultivate  their  different  Muses.  Of 
the  thirty-nine  Professors  by  whom  Edinburgh  University  is 
manned,  eighteen,  or  nearly  a  half,  are  in  receipt  of  upwards  of 
£1,000  a  year.  Of  the  eighteen,  five  are  in  receipt  of  upwards 
of  £2,000,  the  income  of  one — the  Professor  of  Anatomy — being 
£3,280.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  are  to  a  University  course 
very  much  what  the  Three  R’s  are  to  an  elementary  one.  The  in¬ 
comes  of  the  Professors  of  these  three  subjects  in  Edinburgh  were, 
in  1882-1883,  £1,540,  £1,347,  and  £1,481  respectively;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  one  of  these  teachers  is  thirty-two  and 
another  thirty-three  years  of  age.  The  poorest  Professorial 
income  in  Edinburgh  University  is  £242,  the  recipient  being 
the  Professor  of  History.  Glasgow  University  has  twenty- 
eight  Professors;  ten  are  in  receipt  of  upwards  of  £1,000, 
and  three  of  upwards  of  £2,000  a  year.  The  incomes  of 
the  Professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  are  even 
larger  than  those  of  their  Edinburgh  rivals,  being  respect¬ 
ively  £2,163,  £1,854,  and  £2,068;  no  one  of  these  Professors 
is  over  50  years  of  age.  The  smallest  Professorial  income  in 
Glasgow  is  £403.  Passing  to  Aberdeen  University,  we  find 
fewer  “  prizes  ”  in  the  way  of  incomes.  Of  23  Professors,  only 
one,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  has  upwards  of  £1,000  a  year, 
his  income  for  1882-1883  being  £1,440.  Yet  the  lowest  Profes¬ 
sorial  income  is  £355,  and  the  teachers  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  earned  last  year  respectively  £952,  £951,  and  £872. 
The  poverty  of  St.  Andrew’s  University  has  passed  into  a  pro¬ 
verb.  Thehighest  Professorial  income  in  1882-1883  was£620;  and 
one  Professor  received  only  £135.  A  St.  Andrew’s  Professor  is 
not  on  an  average  paid  any  better  than  the  chief  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school  of  the  best  class,  and  he  is  not  paid  so  well  as 
a  third-class  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  or  a  young  man  who 
has  attained  the  second  grade  in  what  Mr.  John  Morley 
pleasantly  styles  “  the  hierarchy  of  trade.”  But  we  are  in¬ 
formed  in  this  Return  that  “  the  incomes  of  the  Principal  and 
Professors  of  the  United  Colleges  have  suffered  diminution 
from  agricultural  losses  during  the  last  five  years ;  and  while 
they  have  begun  again  to  improve,  the  likely  incomes  in  the  future 
are  not  adequate  or  fully  represented  by  the  Return.”  In  any 
case,  tihe  poverty  of  St.  Andrew’s  is  such  a  scandal,  that,  as  is 
Umversally  allowed,  either  it  or  the  University  itself  must  be 
extinguished;  and  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  absurdly  unfair 
to  judge  of  the  position  of  Scotch  Professors  by  St.  Andrew’s 
incomes.  When  any  one  of  their  number  becomes  too  old  or 
infirm  to  perform  duty,  a  pension  is  within  his  reach.  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  have  each  an  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek ;  the 
pension  of  the  one  is  £868,  of  the  other,  £862.  Two  retired 
Professors  have  pensions  of  upwards  of  £1,000  each. 

The  position  of  the  Scotch  Professor  of  the  present  day  may 
have  its  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  income  to  pay 
assistants,  though  the  fact  is  not  brought  out  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Return  from  which  we  have  quoted.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  there  is  a  more  enviable  post  than  his  in  the  British 
educational,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  professorial  world.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  engaged  for  not  more  than  six  months  of  the  year ; 
he  has  practically  the  whole  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  to 
himself.  He  does  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  teach  above 
two  or  three  hours  a  day.  When  he  has  mastered  the  routine  of 
his  class,  or  written  out.  a  course  of  lectures  on  his  subject 
satisfactory  to  himself,  even  the  work  he  has  to  perform  becomes 
to  a  large  extent  routine.  The  English  don  may  have  as 
large  an  income,  but  then  he  has  to  work  much  harder  for 
it,  and  he  is  burdened  with  the  supervision  of  Undergraduates, 
from  which  a  Scotch  Professor  is  absolutely  free.  The  Professor 
in  the  modern  “  college  ”  of  the  Manchester  or  Birmingham  tvpe 
may  have  almost  as  much  leisure  and  freedom,  but  he  has  not 
nearly  so  large  an  income.  The  earnings  of  a  Scotch  Professor 
are  not,  of  course,  to  be  compared  with  those  of  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  barrister  or  medical  man.  But  his  position  secures  him 
power  and  social  consideration  at  least  equal  to  theirs.  He  is 
his  own  master ;  his  appointment  is  ad  vitarn,  aut  culparn ;  when 
fie  becomes  old  or  bis  health  fails,  a  by  no  means  despicable 
pension,  added  to  his  own  savings  during  his  years  of  activity, 


relieves  his  declining  days  of  what  his  countrymen  style  “  worldly 
care.”  If  he  does  not  choose  to  travel,  and  so  to  lay  himself  open 
to  the  wiles  of  “type ’’-hunters,  he  may  make  substantial  additions 
to  his  income  or  his  reputation,  or  both,  by  engaging  in  literary 
or  other  work.  The  Medical  Professors  notoriously  consider 
their  college  earnings  as  only  “  the  basis  ”  of  their  incomes, 
while  the  names  of  lay  Professors  attached  to  each  of  the 
four  Horthern  Universities  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  either  in  general  literature  or  as  specialists  are  happily 
so  numerous  at  this  time,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
any  of  them. 

It  is,  however,  the  social  agreeableness  of  the  Scotch  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  fife  that  makes  it  so  enviable.  Even  in  these  days  of 
intellectual  centralisation  in  London,  a  Northern  University 
town  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  five  in ;  and  its  Professors  may 
spend  half  the  year  in  London,  if  they  choose.  It  is  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  that  perpetuate  the  old  literary  traditions  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  the  Professors  that  uphold  the  supremacy  of  sweetness  and 
fight,  amid  the  hurry  and  strain  of  commercial  fife  in  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen.  The  wealthy  and  sagacious  Scotch  burghers  appre¬ 
ciate  their  Professors,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  of  themselves,  if  not  of 
“  the  people  ”  in  a  still  humbler  and  more  democratic  sense. 
No  Scotch  dinner  of  the  more  ambitious  sort  in  a  University 
town  is  considered  complete,  unless  at  least  two  Professors  are 
present  at  it.  Then  what  town  could  a  scholar,  provided  he 
had  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour,  prefer  to  St.  Andrew’s, 
Dean  Stanley’s  “  mine  own  St.  Andrew’s  ”?  It  has  long  been 
the  Oxford  of  Scotland ;  only  some  forty  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
it  will  soon  become  the  Eastbourne  of  the  North  as  well.  Even 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  gazetteer  said  that  “  its  excellent 
educational  establishments  and  convenience  as  a  watering-place 
make  it  an  eligible  residence  for  a  highly  respectable  popula¬ 
tion.”  Now,  what  with  the  Bay  and  the  boarding-schools  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  its  golf  and  its  gossip,  its  “  finks  ”  and  its  learning, 
its  modern  “  salubrity”  on  week-days,  and  its  medbeval  solemnity, 
tempered  by  the  polished  prettinesses  of  the  Rev.  “A.  K.  H.B.” 
on  Sundays,  this  “highly  respectable  population  ”  is  becoming 
a  highly  refined  and  even  fashionable  one  of  the  best  marine 
order.  The  Professors  of  the  University  contribute  to  it  just 
that  academic  aroma  which  is  required  to  make  the  charm  of  the 
whole  firm  and  good.  The  boast  that  in  Scotland  there  is  one 
University  to  every  million  of  the  population,  while  in  Germany 
there  is  one  to  every  two  millions,  and  in  England  there  is  one 
to  every  six  millions,  may  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  reliable  statistics.  But  Scotsmen  must  expect  that 
the  gates  of  their  Professorial  paradise  will  be  the  more  eagerly 
assailed  by  outsiders,  the  more  its  charms  become  known. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


AN  ITALIAN’S  VERSION  OF  “HARK,  MY  SOUL.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Anent  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  to  the  effect  that  the 
hymn,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
Italian  language,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
of  an  attempt  made  some  years  ago  by  an  Italian  to  render  for 
his  countrymen  some  of  our  English  hymns.  In  1857  there  was 
published  at  Turin  a  small  book,  called  “  Inni  C'ristiani,”  with 
the  object,  as  the  writer  states,  of  “  furnishing  the  Christians  of 
Italy  with  a  collection  of  devotional  hymns,  for  use  in  public  and 
in  private.”  The  book,  which  was  published  anonymously,  was 
the  work  of  Count  Tasca,  an  ardent  Italian  patriot,  who,  besides 
these  translations,  wrote  some  original  hymns  in  Italian,  and 
some  spirited  patriotic  songs.  His  estate  of  Seriate,  near  Ber¬ 
gamo,  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  and  he 
himself  obliged  to  five  in  exile;  but,  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  he 
was  restored  to  his  home  and  possessions,  and,  further,  held 
some  post  under  the  Italian  Government.  He  was  a  hearty 
admirer  of  the  English,  among  whom  he  had  many  warm 
friends. 

The  “Inni  Cristiani”  consists  of  translations  of  English 
hymns;  and  among  them  is  the  one  translated  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  “  Hark,  my  Soul,”  which  I  copy,  for  such  of  your  readers 
as  may  care  to  compare  the  two  translations.  It  will  be  noted 
that  while  the  English  translator  has  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  metre  of  the  original,  only  departing  from  it  in  the  use  of 
dissyllabic  rhymes,  the  Italian  has  allowed  himself  greater  liberty. 
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The  latter,  probably  following  some  mutilated  English  version, 
omits  the  last  vei'se  of  the  hymn.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  I.  0. 

“  Odi,  alma  mia  !  Ve’  ’1  tuo  Signore  !  £  desso  ! 

Del  Redentor  la  voce  udir  non  brami  ? 

Odi  cit>  che  Gesii  ti  chiede  Ei  stesso  : 

‘  Povero  peccator,  dimmi  se  m’ami  ? 

I  rotti  ceppi  tnoi  son  l'opra  mia  ; 

Le  tue  membra  io  sanai  piagate  e  rotte  ; 

Te  smarrito  io  riposi  in  sulla  via, 

Ed  in  giorno  per  te  cangiai  la  notte. 

D’una  madre  l'amor  fia  che  mai  cease 
Verso  il  bambin  ch’ella  portb  nel  seno  ? 

Ma  s’anche  il  figlio  ella  scordar  potesse, 

L'affetto  mio  non  mai  ti  verra  meno. 

E  immutabil  l’amor  che  in  me  si  serra  ; 

Sublime  piu  che  i  piu  sublimi  in  cielo, 

Profondo  piu  che  i  piu  profondi  in  terra, 

Forte  ccsl  che  sSda  il  mortal  gelo. 

Presto  otterrai  della  Mia  gloria  il  dono  : 

L’opra  compita  della  grazia,  Io  stesso 
Del  ciel  con  te  divider  voglio  il  trono  : 

Povero  peccator,  di’,  m’ami  adesso  P  ’  ” 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  IN  MANCHESTER, 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

‘Sir, — A  more  miserable  surrender  than  that  which  has  just 
been  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Manchester  to 
the  Tory  candidate  has  seldom  been  known,  certainly  never  in 
my  knowledge  in  Manchester.  The  Manchester  leaders  get  old, 
and  want  changing  now  and  then.  And  money  for  an  election 
is  Dot  easily  found,  at  present.  These  are  the  chief  reasons. 
But  another  is,  what  to  do  with  the  third  Liberal  Member  at  the 
next  election.  We  cannot  carry  three  seats.  The  talk  about 
only  two  Sessions  to  run  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  about 
the  etiquette  of  allowing  the  minority  Member  to  retain  his  seat, 
are  only  after-thoughts  of  men  who  have  not  got  strong  argu¬ 
ments  to  support  the  conclusion  they  had  come  to,  not  to  fight. 
The  Pankhurst  difficulty  is  of  the  same  nature.  Dr.  Pank- 
hurst  will  take  the  Irish  vote  from  Mr.  Houldsworth,  and  weaken 
him  as  much  as  he  will  weaken  the  Liberals.  And  we  have  the 
Doctor  always  with  us.  The  crowds  outside  the  Reform  Club 
last  night  showed  how  Liberals  felt.  If  we  were  a  small  borough, 
a  volunteer  could  easily  step  iu  and  win  the  seat  for  Gladstone. 
The  thing  is  not  in  the  least  impossible  even  iu  Manchester. — 
I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Manchester,  September  18th.  F.  A. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  LAW. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Id  your  article  on  the  new  Patent  Law,  I  notice  one  or 
two  slight  inaccuracies.  The  present  stamp  duty  on  provisional 
protection  is  £5,  not  £25,  as  stated;  and  the  amount  payable  to 
Government  for  the  first  three  years  £25,  not  £75.  The  Bill  is 
not  such  a  godsend  to  patentees  as  would  at  first  sight  appear, 
as  it  is  no  part  of  the  examiner’s  duty  to  see  that  the  patent  is 
valid,  but  simply  to  prevent  the  patentee  claiming  more  than 
one  invent:on  under  one  patent;  to  practically  force  him  to 
largely  disclose  the  nature  of  his  invention  in  his  title  ;  to  define 
his  invention  strictly  in  his  provisional  specification,  and  so 
leave  less  room  for  enlarging  upon  it  in  his  final  specification  ; 
to  interfere  to  prevent  him  claiming  any  more  in  his  final  speci¬ 
fication  than  the  examiner  (probably  a  man  ignorant  of  the 
science  to  which  the  patent  relates)  considers  justified  by' 
the  provisional  specification  (leaving  him  the  option  of 
submitting  or  of  instituting  an  expensive  appeal) ;  and 
lastly,  to  see  that  the  Office  rules  have  been  complied  with. 
Again,  while  there  is  rather  more  opportunity  by  the  new  law 
to  correct  accidental  errors,  and  to  make  disclaimers,  nothing 
approaching  the  American  system  of  reissuing  is  allowed,  no 
new  claim  or  enlargement  of  an  old  claim  is  permitted,  and  no 
damages  can  be  given  for  infringements  made  before  the  cor¬ 
rection,  “  unless  the  patentee  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court  that  his  original  claim  was  framed  in  good-faith,  and 
with  reasonable  shill  and  knowledge,” — a  clause  that  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  generally  construed  by  Courts  to  mean,  “  unless  his 
complete  specification  was  settled  by  a  patent  agent  or 
counsel.”  Again,  whereas  now  an  inventor  has  practically  a 
monopoly,  and  can  decide  himself  what  is  a  fair  royalty,  and 
who  is  to  be  trusted  as  a  licencee,  under  the  new  law  he  will  be 
obliged  to  license  rival  manufacturers  on  terms  that  an  official 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  may  consider  fair, — in  other  words,  if 
the  invention  turns  out  a  failure,  the  inventor  bears  all  the  loss; 


if  it  proves  a  success,  he  cannot  work  it  as  he  would  consider 
most  advantageous  to  himself,  but  must  license  it  on  terms 
which  another  man  decides  as  equitable,  to  manufacturers  whose 
interest  it  may  be — probably  will  be,  in  many  cases — to  spoil 
the  reputation  of  the  new  invention,  in  favour  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  for  which  their  plant  is  specially  adapted.  This  they 
can  easily  do,  by  flooding  the  market  for  the  moment  with  badly- 
made  specimens  of  the  patented  inventiou ;  and  this  is  what 
many  unscrupulous  or  careless  manufacturers  will  do,  unless 
special  rules  be  yet  made  to  prevent  it  (and  a  mighty  difficult 
business  that  will  be). 

By  the  present  law,  an  inventor  need  not  disclose  the  full 
details  of  his  patent  until  he  gets  a  patent;  by  the  new  law,  he  is 
obliged  to  do  this,  with  the  chance  of  being  successfully  opposed, 
and  of  never  getting  a  patent  at  all. 

The  only  real,  substantial  advantages  a  patentee  obtains  under 
the  new  law  are,  the  first  cost  is  greatly  lessened,  the  after  stamp 
duties  are  practically  lightened,  and  racing  for  the  seal,  to  avoid 
or  take  advantage  of  the  flagrant  injustice  exemplified  iu  the 
case  of  Bates  and  Redgate  is  abolished.  The  increase  in  dura¬ 
tion  of  provisional  protection  is  hardly  an  advantage,  as  it  also 
increases  the  period  of  uncertainty  and  risk. — -I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

IV.  P.  Tuoaipsox. 

International  Patent  Office,  Liverpool,  September  18 tk. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EGYPT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  recent  issue,  you  allude  to  the  sufferings  and 
delays  caused  by  the  present  state  of  transition  in  Egypt, — of 
transition,  we  may  fairly  call  it,  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manner  of  government.  Now,  it  is  only  too  true  that  some 
of  these  sufferings  have  been  increased  by  our  over-caution  in 
the  matter  of  assuming  responsibility.  The  English  nation  has 
shrunk  from  boldly  claiming  a  “  protectorate,”  has  weakened 
itself  for  good  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  a  well-meant 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  unavoidable.  This  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  national  character  and  past  history.  We 
are  singularly  slow  to  accept  the  logical  consequences  of 
our  success  iu  foreign  expeditions.  But  is  it  fair  to  assume 
that  the  Egyptians  are  any  worse  off  on  account  of  this 
Euglish  hesitation  P  I  do  not  deny  that  they  might  be  better 
off,  if  we  did  our  duty  more  boldly.  Many  improvements  might 
be  rapidly  carried  out  which  now  take  a  long  time  to  achieve. 
But  are  our  Egyptian  allies  any  worse  off  than  they  would  have 
been  if  left  to  themselves  ?  It  may  seem  so  to  earnest  and 
active-minded  men  on  the  spot,  who  become  impatient  at  every 
foolish  blunder  and  delay,  when  reform  and  good  government 
seem  so  near  and  so  easily  within  reach.  But  would  the  natives 
of  their  own  motion  have  made  any  reforms  at  all,  or  wished  for 
anv  better  government  than  that  which  their  fathers  had  ex¬ 
perienced?  If  they  would  not,  as  seems  most  likely,  then 
the  Euglish  are  only  postponing  an  opportunity  for  doing 
good,  and  not  doing  any  great  harm.  Matters  will  drag  on, 
with  disappointing  slowness,  it  may  be,  until  the  mere  fact  of 
the  Egyptiau  Administration  being  almost  entirely  in  English 
hands  gives  us  as  much  infiucnco  for  good  as  a  nominal  and 
acknowledged  “  protectorate  ”  could  do.  I  have  never  thought 
it  possible  for  us  to  withdraw  from  the  country  altogether,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  troubles  that  would  be  sure  to  arise  between  the 
Egyptians  and  their  foreign  creditors.  But  there  are  different 
ways  of  keeping  our  hold  on  Egypt,  and  the  system  which  is 
now  being  tried  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  our  timid  public 
opinion  will  sauction,  for  the  present.  What  we  must  not  forget, 
however,  is  that  the  native  fears  the  reformer  almost  as  much 
as  he  hates  the  usurer ;  and  that  whenever  there  is  to  be  any 
strong  pressure  put  upon  Moslem  prejudices,  there  must  be 
English  bayonets  in  the  background  to  support  our  Auglo- 
Egyptians. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

temple,  E.G.,  September  17th.  J.  Hilary  Skixxer. 

[The  natives  are  worse  off,  because  our  irresistible  strength 
protects  alike  tax-gatherers  and  usurers.  Without  us,  they 
could  expel  them.— Ed.  Spectator.'] 

THE  HIGHER  TRAINING  OF  WOMEN  OF  BUSINESS. 

[To  t he  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  ask  your  help,  and  that  of  your  readers,  iu  making 
known  a  small  movement  now  being  undertaken  in  Londou  P 
Its  object  is  to  procure  the  admission  of  women  to  an  employ¬ 
ment  which  we  believe  to  be  very  suitable  to  them,  but  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  excluded : 
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namely,  to  clerkships  in  the  upper  mercantile  offices.  We  pro¬ 
pose  by  means  of  bi-weekly  evening  classes  carefully  to  prepare 
a  certain  number  of  ladies  for  office-work  generally,  including 
book-keeping,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  register  of 
employers  (merchants,  warehousemen,  &c.),  who  may  be  willing 
to  admit  women  to  their  offices  as  clerks.  By  thorough  train¬ 
ing,  and  careful  recommendation  of  our  students  (as  well-con¬ 
ducted  and  thorough  workers)  to  such  employers,  we  hope  to 
give  the  latter  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  decision  to  employ 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  classes  are  held  in  the  City,  and 
the  fees  will  be  Is.  per  evening.  Any  help,  either  in  sending  us 
suitable  candidates,  or  in  giving  us  the  names  of  employers 
favourable  to  our  cause,  will  be  most  welcome.  All  particulars 
will  be  furnished  by  Miss  Franks,  23  Mortimer  Street,  \V. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  P.  B. 

P.S. — These  classes  are,  I  need  not  say,  not  in  the  least  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  excellent  Society  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Women  in  Berners  Street. 


THE  WORD  “CUSS.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — In  a  review  of  Skeat’s  “  Etymological  Dictionary,”  in  the 
Spectator  of  August  11th,  the  reviewer  ventures  on  a  conjecture 
which  is  quite  baseless,  and  to  an  American,  ludicrously  so. 
“Has  not  ‘  customer,’ he  inquires,  “  undergone  similar  curtail¬ 
ment  also  in  the  American  cuss  ?”  Now,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  the  American  cuss  is  the  vulgai-ised  form  of  “  curse.”  It 
appears  in  a  verbal  form  very  frequently  in  vulgar  speech, — 
e.g.,  “  He  is  the  greatest  feller  to  cuss  and  swear  that  ever  you 
see.”  The  same  spirit  of  humour  which  prompts  Englishmen 
to  describe  fellow  human  beings  as  “  poor  devils,”  or  “  queer 
devils,”  prompts  uneducated  Americans  to  describe  a  man  as  a 
“mean  cuss ”  (curse),  or  “a  funny  cuss,”  or  “an  odd  cuss.” 
The  adjectival  form  of  the  word  is  also  familiar, — e.g.,  “  I  had 
the  cussedest  ”  (or  “  the  most  cussed  ”)  “  time  in  getting  that 
mule  to  go.”  So,  also,  the  adverbial  form,  “  He  is  a  cussedly 
stingy  fellow.” 

I  trust  these  citations  from  popular  speech  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  show  that  the  reviewer  is  in  error  in  imag-inimr 
that  “cuss”  is  an  abbreviation  of  “customer.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

James  B.  Gregg. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  August  30th. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — In  reference  to  jrour  well-timed  article  on  “  The  Glosiug 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,”  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
announce  through  your  columns  the  formation  of  a  “  Highland 
Land-law  Reform  Association  of  London,  the  object  of  which, 
when  secured,  will,  it  is  hoped,  open  up  the  Highlands,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  Highlanders,  but  for  the  health-preserving 
enjoyment  of  all  ?  The  system  which  so  ruthlessly  expatriated 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population,  and  drove  the  remnant  to  eke 
out  existence  on  unhospitable,  barren  patches  on  the  sea-shore, 
or  to  pine  away  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities,  is  slowly  but 
surely  closing  against  health  and  pleasure-seekers  the  “land  of 
brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood.”  As  far  as  Highlanders  are 
concerned,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  effect  such  changes  in 
the  Land  Laws  as  will  prevent  further  encroachment  upon  their 
right  to  live  and  thrive  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  rectify 
the  wrongs  and  mismanagement  of  a  system  which  has  scattered 
or  crushed  a  brave  soldier  race,  who  in  many  a  battle  so  bravely 
sustained  the  brunt  on  behalf  of  British  honour. 

The  laws  under  which  the  few  are  permitted  to  rigidly  pre¬ 
serve  for  deer  aud  grouse  large  tracts  of  country  that  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  rearing  sheep  and  Highland  cattle,  and  on 
which  large  numbers  of  people  now  living  on  the  borderland  of 
starvation  might  be  productively  employed,  require  to  be  very 
radically  amended.  The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Crofters  is  a  hopeful,  though 
tardy,  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
the  condition  of  the  Highlands  is  not  satisfactory;  and  to  those 
“  who  have  eyes  to  see  aud  ears  to  hear,”  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  a  social  reform  must  ere  long  take  place.  A 
Clearance  Map  of  the  Highlands,”  showing  the  districts 
depopulated,  the  boundaries  of  deer  forests,  grouse  preserves, 
&c.,  which  is  being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  an  accurate  bird’s-eye  view  of  how  the 
welfare  of  the  people  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
game-preservers.  The  general  public,  though  less  directly  than 


Highlanders,  are  interested  in  reforming  the  present  system 
and  the  object  of  this  Association  should,  therefore,  be  gener¬ 
ally  approved,  and  receive  the  support  of  all  interested  in 
making  the  Highlands  the  home  of  a  happy,  contented  people, 
and  breathing-space  for  all,  rather  than,  as  at  present,  the 
sporting-ground  of  aristocrats. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

Donald  Murray.. 

9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  September  lltli. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “  G.  K.  H.”  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst. 
requires  a  somewhat  louger  reply  than  the  editorial  note  affixed 
to  it.  As  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  those  professional  men  to 
whom  your  article  referred,  who  crave  in  their  holidays  for 
mountain  air  and  exercise,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  “  The  Closing 
of  the  Highlands.”  As  I  have  just  returned  from  Braemar, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word. 

“  G.  K.  H.  ”  stigmatises  as  a  “  strange  inaccuracy  ”  the  state¬ 
ment  in  your  article : — “  Visitors  at  Braemar  cannot  obtain  leave 
to  cross  the  Dee  during  the  shooting  season,  and  only  grudgingly 
at  any  time.”  In  disproof  of  the  statement,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  are  five  bridges  in  the  twenty-four  miles  between 
Ballater  and  a  little  above  the  Linn  of  Dee.  This  would  be  a  fair 
enough  allowance,  perhaps,  if  the  bridges  were  available.  “  Two,” 
he  says,  “  are  open  to  the  public  beyond  dispute.”  If  he  is  as 
intimate  with  Braemar  as  the  “  several  seasons  ”  he  has  passed1 
there  would  argue,  he  must  be  aware  that  the  other  three  bridges 
are  just  as  much  “  beyond  dispute  ”  closed  to  the  public.  There 
is  one  available  bridge  about  fourteen  miles  from  Ballater,  and1 
another  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Ballater  ;  and  that  is  all. 
And  observe,  these  bridges  are  only  in  existence  because  ths 
main  road  happens  to  cross  the  river  where  they  are.  But 
your  correspondent  adds  : — “  There  is  a  good  ford  above 
Castleton  of  Braemar,  available  for  tourists  on  foot  or  in 
carriages.”  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  his  definition 
of  a  good  ford  for  foot  passengers.  I  know  one  or  two 
men  who  have  crossed  the  Dee  on  foot  at  this  point,  when 
the  water  was  exceptionally  low.  To  ford  the  river  with 
safety  in  an  ordinary  state  of  the  water,  and  still  more  when, 
the  stream  is  swollen,  one  would  need  to  practise  the  method 
common  among  our  Celtic  sires,  when  a  dozen  men  would  enter 
a  river  linked  hand-in-hand  and  fight  their  way  across,  on  the 
principle  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  were  likely 
to  be  off  their  feet  at  the  same  time.  But  the  dress  in  which 
they  waded  across  long  ago  was  probably  better  adapted  for  the- 
purpose  than  the  trouser  or  knickerbocker  of  our  modern  ejioch. 
Could  we  get  back  the  old  freedom  of  the  bills,  we  should  be 
willing,  perhaps,  to  face  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  the  old1 
method  of  fording.  But  one  does  not  care  to  come  dripping, 
a  id  exhausted  out  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  to  have  an  encounter 
with  a  gamekeeper  on  the  further  bank.  So  far  from  the  ford 
above  Castleton  being  available  for  foot-passengers,  for  the  past 
ten  days  it  has  not  even  been  available  for  carriages.  I  was  on 
the  Invercauld  side  of  the  river  last  week,  and  expected  to  get 
ferried  across  at  some  point,  as  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  this.  But  after  applying  in  vain  to  more  than  one 
possessor  of  a  ferry-boat,  I  was  obliged,  in  order  to  reach' 
Braemar,  which  lay  within  two  or  three  stone-casts,  to  trudge  a 
weary  seven  or  eight  miles  extra  at  the  end  of  my  day’s  walk. 
Having  a  wife  at  home  and  some  other  relatives,  I  did  not  feel> 
inclined  to  try  “  G.  K.  H.’s  ”  “  good  ford.” 

Your  correspondent  further  gives  a  list  of  places  of  interest 
open  to  the  public  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  a  very  long 
list,  when  one  reflects  that  it  includes  such  places  as  Derry 
Lodge,  which  is  ten  miles  away,  and  Ben  Macdhui,  which 
is  twenty.  Perhaps  he  would  say  whether  Cairn  Gorm  or  Cairn 
Tout  are  as  open  as  their  neighbour  Ben  Macdhui,  or  whether 
even  Ben  Macdhui  is  really  open  from  the  Spey  side.  Men  have 
told  me  that  in  order  to  make  the  ascent  from  that  side  un¬ 
opposed,  they  have  had  to  start  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.. 
Athletes  who  can  ford  the  Dee  in  all  weathers  may  laugh  at 
muscular  gamekeepers  with  rifle3  over  their  shoulders.  But  to  us 
ordinary  tourists,  the  active  intervention  of  such  persons  causes 
a  momentary  sensation  of  dread.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
get  together  on  a  day’s  notice  parties  of  six  or  seven  strong,  like 
your  friends  on  Ben  Alder. 

Doubtless,  your  correspondent’s  enjoyment  of  such  places  as 
the  Colonel’s  Bed  was  enhanced  by  the  sense  of  the  watchful 
care  which  is  taken  of  one,  lest  one  should  stray  from  the  track. 
Yon  have  a  pleasing  feeling  of  having  a  giily  in  personal 
attendance.  It  adds  to  the  romance  of  the  situation,  as  one  goes 
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along  the  desolate  mountain-path,  to  feel  that  the  scene  in 
Scott’s  “Lady  of  the  Lake”  may  he  re-enacted  on  a  small 
scale,  and  any 

“  Tuft  of  broom  give  life 
To  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife.” 

What  a  comfort  that  the  Great  Wizard  was  horn  a  hundred 
years  ago  !  Had  he  heeu  on  those  solitary  rambles  of  his  which 
gave  birth  to  lay  and  romance,  in  these  enlightened  days  of  ours, 
he  would  have  been  laid  by  the  heels,  and  that  halt  of  his  con¬ 
siderably  added  to  by  some  of  those  guardians  of  the  hills 
whose  authority  the  spirit  of  the  young  Borderer  had  dared  to 
question. 

In  the  days  of  our  juvenile  enthusiasm,  we  used  to  quote 
iScott’s  lines  about  “  the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
wood,”  and  ask  triumphantly, — 

“  What  mortal  hand 
Shull  e’re  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knots  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ”  ? 

But  if  things  go  on  as  at  present,  hands  quite  equal  to  this  task 
will  be  found, — those  of  the  game  preserver  and  the  gamekeeper. 

It  demands,  perhaps,  a  special  training  to  appreciate  the  sort 
of  liberty  which  a  Scotchman  now  enjoys  in  many  parts  of  the 
wilds  of  his  native  land.  The  splendid  licence  which  I  have 
revelled  in  fur  a  season  or  two  wandering  about  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  Tirol  has  spoiled  me,  no  doubt,  for  the  more 
ordered  freedom  of  my  own  land.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  territory'  of  one  of  the  old  despotisms  of  Europe, 
but  under  a  Government  which  journalists  like  yon  facetiously' 
assume  to  be  a  democracy. 

I  have  talked  jestingly  of  the  fording  of  a  rapid  Highland 
stream,  but  there  is  another  side  to  it.  “  The  mountain  and  the 
flood”  are  apt  to  claim  their  melancholy  list  of  victims,  as 
Braemar  know's  this  season  only  too  well.  I  cannot  help  recall¬ 
ing  the  most  memorable  incident  of  my  visit  to  Braemar  four 
years  ago,  when  a  young  Englishman,  the  member  of  a  reading 
party,  was  drowned  crossing  the  Tilt,  at  what,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  I  suppose  “  G.  Iv.  H.  ”  would  call  “  a  good  ford.”  It 
was  in  going  along  a.  public  footpath  that  the  young  man  met  his 
•  death,  but  the  proprietor  doubtless  objected  to  its  being  too 
public, and  the  bridge  had  disappeared.  Perhaps  we  must  wait  till 
a  corpse  is  carried  down  past  Castleton  of  Braemar,  before  we 
-obtain  decent  facilities  for  crossing  the  Dee. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

E.  F.  J. 


POETRY. 

“GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.” 

O  happy  singers,  and  happy  song, 

That  had  never  a  pang  of  birth, 

When  first  in  the  human  heart  grew  strong 
Earth,  and  the  wonder  of  Earth  ! 

Had  I,  too,  lived  when  the  Earth  was  young, 
Earth  that  is  now  so  old, — 

When  Faith  and  Fancy  were  of  one  tongue, 
That  are  aliens  now,  and  cold  ; 

Then  half  of  fancy,  and  half  of  faith, 

I  had  woven,  fair  flower,  for  thee 
A  dream-like  legend  of  love  and  death, 

To  match  thy  purity. 

For  not  the  drooping  flower  by  the  stream, 
Nor  the  flower  that  is  written  with  woe, 

To  the  Earth  has  lent  a  lovelier  gleam, 

To  the  heart  a  holier  glow. 

But  now  I  should  mock  thy  loveliness, 

Or  do  thee  despite,  fair  flower, 

By  a  fable  fashioned  in  antique  dress. 

As  an  actor  tricked  for  an  hour. 

Rather  I  gather  thee  reverently' 

From  thy  place  in  the  rush-grown  sod, 

And  think,  frail  flower,  were  it  only  for  thee, 

I  should  know  that  God  is  God  ! 

For  if  haply  a  power  that  was  not  divine, 

Or  the  forces  of  earth  or  air, 

Could  have  moulded  matter  to  life  like  mine, 
Or  made  thee  a  form  so  fair ; 


A  et  only  the  God  whom  we  love  as  Love 
Could  so  have  made  me  and  thee, 

That  thou  by  thy  simple  beauty'  canst  move 
Such  a  world  of  love  iu  me. 

Itydal,  September,  1883.  p 


B  0  O  K  S. 
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MR.  SEDGWICK  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY* 

Mu.  Sidgwick  s  name  has  become  a  full  guarantee  that  the 
subject  on  which  he  undertakes  to  write  will  be  one  on  which  he 
has  brought  to  bear  all  the  powers  of  a  singularly  mature  and 
lellective  intellect,  that  he  not  only  knows  a  great  deal  about 
e\eiy  subject  on  which  he  writes,  but  that  he  also  knows  a  great 
deal  moie  than  he  writes,  is  the  prevailing  impression  he  leaves 
on  the  mind  of  any  observant  reader.  And  it  is  even  possiblo 
to  suspect  that,  of  the  two  portions  of  his  knowledge,  that  which 
he  knows  and  writes,  and  that  which  he  knows  but  doe3  not 
write,  the  latter  i3  not  always  the  least  valuable.  For  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  s  dread  of  dogmatism  has 
almost  become  a  fanaticism;  and  hence  whatever  he  writes  is 
so  crowded  with  “qualifications”  and  “  limitations,”  that  his 
conclusions  have  much  difficulty  in  making  themselves  heard 
amid  the  clamour  of  their  subordinate  exceptions.  Essentially 
critical  in  his  habit  of  mind,  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  been  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  difficulties  almost  everywhere,  that  he  seems  ill  at 
ease,  and  even  appears  to  us  to  be  least  successful,  in  any  place 
where  he  does  not  find  them.  To  dogmatism  he  objects — 
dogmatically.  But  in  nearly  everything  else  he  hesitates  in  a 
way  and  to  an  extent  that  does  but  scant  justice  to  his  extensive 
resources  of  knowledge  and  vigorous  as  well  as  patient  insight. 

The  exact  position  and  aim  of  a  work  like  this  must,  how¬ 
ever,  always  be  kept  in  mind,  to  correct  any  feeling  at  all 
akin  to  disappointment  that  we  may  be  tempted  to  indulge 
in.  His  primary  aim  has  been,  according  to  his  own  account, 
to  “  eliminate  unnecessary  controversy.”  Hence,  while  the 
work  makes  no  claim  to  originality,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
“not  precisely  an  elementary  treatise.”  Iu  the  truth  of  the 
latter  portion  of  this  description  we  rest  content.  No  one  who 
fairly'  faces  the  task  of  mastering  this  book  will  call  it  elemen¬ 
tary.  Not  only  is  the  subject  handled  with  an  exhaustive 
thoroughness  that  must  tax  any  reader— of  which  no  sensible 
reader  would  complain — but  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s 
style  are  sometimes  enormous ;  and  these  two  causes  combine 
to  render  this  work  almost  as  tough  as  the  introduction  to 
Hume’s  works  by  the  late  Professor  Green,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  piece  of  reading  this  century  has  produced.  But  in  elim¬ 
inating  unnecessary'  controversy',  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Sidgwick 
has  had  all  the  success  he  so  well  deserves.  We  will  here¬ 
after  examine  in  detail  some  of  the  attempts  made  “to  clear 
our  conceptions,” — the  phrase  that  with  Mr.  Sidgwick  fre¬ 
quently'  introduces  one  of  those  investigations  which,  by  their 
length,  intricacy,  and  minuteness,  tax  to  the  utmost  whatever 
clearness  of  conception  his  reader  may  have  had  to  start  with. 
But  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  our  author’s  habit  of  mind  is 
favourable  to  success  in  this  task.  Had  Mr.  Sidgwick  found 
the  fabled  travellers  disputing  as  to  the  green  or  blue  colour 
of  the  chameleon,  we  do  not  think  it  would  have  occurred  to 
him  to  seek  for  the  animal,  and  decide  who  was  right.  He  would 
have  j-iointed  out  that  between  green  and  blue  there  is,  after 
all,  only  the  difference  of  a  tint — not  very  much  to  quarrel 
about— and  that,  moreover,  between  a  greenish-blue  and  a 
bluish-green  the  line  is  very  difficult  to  draw.  Now,  this 
kind  of  treatment  may  be  a  good  dialectical  exercise,  but  we 
cannot  think  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  any'  science 
an  advance  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
displayed.  The  field  may  thus  be  cleared  of  lumber  and  the 
atmosphere  of  heat,  for  the  benefit  of  other  workers ;  but  Mr. 
Sidgwick  is  so  able  and  excellent  a  worker,  that  we  feel  a  sort  of 
grudge  that  he  should  be  to  some  extent  wasted  on  preparatory 
work.  And  though,  in  the  presence  of  work  of  such  high  class 
we  feel  that  our  word  “  wasted  ”  is  really  far  too  strong,  we  are 
perforce  obliged  to  use  it  for  the  conveyance  of  the  impression 
which  parts  of  this  book  have  left  upon  us. 

But  in  some  ways  we  can  be  even  grateful  that  this  mode  of 
treatment  should  have  been  adopted,  for  the  pains  taken  to 
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clear  the  field  have  given  us  some  very  choice  digressions  from 
the  line  of  strict  economics.  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  chapter  on  the  Definition  of  \  alue,  we  have  some  fruit¬ 
ful  and  important  remarks  on  the  true  worth  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  definitions  generally.  Mr.  Sidgwick  points  out 
there  that  the  reward  of  search  for  accurate  definitions  is  not 
the  definitions  themselves  when  found,  hut  the  knowledge  of 
the  thing  implied  in  the  finding  of  its  definition.  “  While  we 
are  apparently  aiming  at  definitions  of  terms,  our  attention 
should  be  really  fixed  on  distinctions  and  relations  of  fact.”  In 
a  word,  it  is  not  the  finding  hut  the  seeking  that  is  of  value. 
And  the  real  function  of  definition  should  he  not  to  find  a 
meaning  for  a  word,  hut  to  apply  a  word  consistently  to  a 
definitely  realized  set  of  attributes.  This,  of  course,  is  no  new 
theory,  but  it  is  both  admirably  stated  and  judiciously  placed. 

Judged,  however,  by  its  actual  results,  we  are  not  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  the  very  great  success  of  this  book  in  re¬ 
moving  many  difficulties  of  our  own  ;  and  in  some  few  instances 
we  even  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  accept,  by  way  of  “  clearer 
conceptions,”  conclusions  which  we  regard  as  less  true  than  those 
arrived  at  in  the  writings  of  other  economists.  Thus,  when  we  are 
invited  to  consider  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  value,  as  in  the 
ph  rases  “  value  in  use  ”  and  “  value  in  exchange,”  we  conceive 
ourselves  to  be  distinctly  pointed  in  a  wrong  direction.  The 
passion  for  reconcilement  of  differences  which  seems  to  be  the 
moving  motive  of  most  of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  work,  induces  him  to 
■fry  to  find  a  single  meaning  for  the  word  value  which  shall  suit 
both  these  phrases.  Mr.  Sidgwick  analyses  thus  : — 

“  What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  mau  setting  value  od,  or 
attaching  value  to,  things  to  which  the  idea  of  exchange  is  inapplicable, 
— whether  this  inapplicability  be  dne  to  circumstances  isolating  the 
man,  as,  for  instance,  if  we  think  of  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  ; 
or  to  the  fact  that  no  one  else  would  buy  the  things,  as  in  the  case 
of  old  letters  and  other  memorials,  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  &c.  ? 
We  do  not,  I  think,  mean  exactly  that  the  things  are  useful  to  him  ; 
though  no  doubt  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  useful, — that  is,  they 
satisfy  or  prevent  some  desire  which  is,  or  would  be,  felt  in  the  absence 
of  them.  But  we  mean  that  the  man  would,  if  necessary,  give  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  or  keep  them.” 

The  italics  are  not  ours,  and  they  seem  to  us  to  emphasize  an 
error, — another  form  of  precisely  the  same  error  as  that  of  Mill, 
who,  in  treating  of  value,  has  allowed  himself  to  put  the  measure 
for  the  thing  measured.  If  a  foreigner  asked  an  Englishman 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  yard,”  the  reply, — “  My 
walking-stick  is  a  yard,”  would  obviously  be  true  only  in  a  very 
peculiar  and  limited  sense ;  but  it  would  be  exactly  as  true  as  to 
say,  with  Mill,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  means  “  the  quantity  of 
some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in  general,  which  it  exchanges  for.” 
And  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  any  way  strengthens 
Mill’s  definition  by  merely  introducing  the  notion  of  a  something 
which  would  be  given,  “  if  necessary,”  rather  than  part  with  the 
valued  commodity  ;  even  though  the  nature  of  the  something  is 
left  “  quite  indefinite.”  This  Robinson-Crusoe  aspect  of  value 
has  been  treated,  we  think,  far  more  satisfactorily  by  an 
economist  in  whose  disparagement  Mr.  Sidgwick  makes  his 
nearest  approach  to  dogmatism.  Professor  Bonamy  Price, 
in  his  Practical  Political  Economy,  says,— “  Of  the  first 
kind  [unsaleable  but  valuable  articles]  was  Robinson  Crusoe’s 
gun,  which  beyond  all  doubt  he  valued  greatly.”  We 
do  not  think  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  investigation  would  have  suffered 
in  either  gracefulness  or  accuracy,  if  he  had  acknowledged  and 
more  closely  followed  his  predecessor’s  work  in  this  particular 
instance,  and  had  adopted,  with  a  “qualification”  he  would 
have  so  well  known  how  to  introduce,  the  view  of  value  held  by 
Professor  Price.  He  would  then  have  told  us  that  as  a  rule 
value  is  essentially  subjective  in  the  me,  not  commercial  in  the 
marleet,  whether  that  market  be  actual  or  only  potential.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Price  holds  that  value  “expresses  a  feeling,  a  sense  of  attach¬ 
ment,  of  affection  for  a  thing,  a  caring  for  it,  a  desire  to  possess 
it,  an  intention  more  or  less  strong  to  retain  it  in  possession.” 
And  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  position  can  stand  for 
a  moment  against  the  effects  of  the  investigation  needed  to 
complete  the  above  explanation  of  Professor  Price.  For  we 
may  remark,  that  though  to  value  a  thing  is  very  generally 
to  desire  its  possession,  it  is  not  so  always.  We  mav  value 
things  which  we  no  longer  desire  to  possess.  Two  friends  may 
each  make  us  a  present  of  the  same  book,  at  different  times. 
One  of  the  two  copies  is  now  a  superfluity  on  our  shelves,  we  no 
longer  desire  its  possession  ;  but  yet,  being  a  present,  we  value 
it  far  too  much  to  sell  it;  we  value  it  so  much,  that  we  shall 
probably  give  it  away.  This  is  no  mere  paradox  ;  the  exception  is 
small,  but  real  and  important.  The  feeling  of  Value  is  not  only 
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independent  of  Exchange,  it  may  be  even  hostile  to  the  idea  of 
exchange.  Thus  we  obtain  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  that 
feeling  of  esteem  which  we  entertaiu  for  it,  which  very  usually,, 
but  not  always,  prompts  us  to  desire  to  obtain  or  retain  its 
possession ;  and  which,  when  so  prompting  us,  is  capable  of 
measurement,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  quantitative  incidents- 
of  exchange.  We  therefore  hold  that  in  reducing  the  idea  of 
value  to  a  central  notion  of  giving  something,  Mr.  Sidgwick  has 
contributed  rather  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  this  much 
debated  point. 

But  though  we  are  thus  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Sidgwick’s 
account  of  what  Value  is,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  great 
ability  and  service  of  his  iuvestigation  of  its  measurement. 
That  real  measure  of  value  for  different  places  and  different 
times,  which  Mill  declares  impossible,  and  which  Jevons  thought 
could  never  be  extricated  from  the  maze  of  alternative  considera¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Sidgwick 
claims  to  have  reduced  to  terms  of  “habitual  consumption.”  To 
find  out  whether  (e.g.)  gold  is  cheaper  or  dearer  now  than  twenty 
years  ago,  each  man  would  have  to  answer  the  question  for 
himself  by  reference  to  the  amount  a  given  quautity  of  gold 
would  pui-chase,  then  and  now,  of  the  articles  which  he  habitually 
consumes.  This  would  answer  the  question  for  the  individual ; 
to  answer  it  as  a  whole,  the  separate  results  would  have  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  for  all  the  individuals  of  the  community,  since  the  articles 
of  habitual  consumption  would  be  different  in  different  classes 
of  that  community.  Thus,  though  Mill’s  statement  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  an  absolute  measure  of  value  is  shown  to  be 
theoretically  too  positively  enunciated,  yet  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  remains  as  clearly  true  as  ever ;  the  more  so,  since  habits 
of  consumption  are  themselves  liable  to  alter. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Sidgwick,  when  he  comes  to 
consider  the  nature  of  Wealth,  is  inclined  to  include  under  it, 
services  as  well  as  material  utilities.  The  hard  and  fast 
line  that  economists  have  too  long  drawn  between  these 
kinds  of  wealth  has  always  in  our  idea  been  fruitful  of  needless- 
and  unphilosophical  distinctions,  and  of  perplexity  where  all 
should  be  plain.  Mr.  Sidgwick  justly  says,  “There  would  seem 
to  be  a  certain  absurdity  in  saying  that  people  are  poorer  be¬ 
cause  they  cure  their  diseases  by  medical  advice  instead  of 
drugs,  improve  their  minds  by  hearing  lectures  instead  of 
reading  books,  guard  their  property  by  policemen  instead 
of  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  or  amuse  themselves  by  hearing- 
songs  instead  of  looking  at  pictures.”  With  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  view  the  distinction  between  productive  and: 
unproductive  labour  must,  of  course,  fall,  and  another 
absurdity  is  done  away  with.  Against  this  distinc¬ 
tion  we  have  long  declared  war.  It  makes  a  productiva 
labourer  of  a  man  who  bores  and  fashions  a  piece  of  wood  ancf 
drills  holes  in  it,  and  leaves  unproductive  the  artist,  without 
whom  the  flute  so  fashioned  either  remains  a  drilled  stick,  silent 
and  tuneless,  or,  noisy  but  tuneless,  becomes  an  instrument  of 
torture.  We  find,  therefore,  with  some  disappointment,  that  Mr. 
Sidgwick  after  all  considers  himself  bound  to  include  material 
wealth  alone  under  the  term  “  Wealth,”  and  in  thus  using 
language  at  variance  with  his  own  inclinations  is  almost  driven: 
into  some  small  incongruities.  For  instance,  we  are  told,  on 
page  96, — “  The  ‘  produce,’  therefore,  of  which  we  are  to  examine 
the  variations  must  be  conceived  as  something  of  which  materia! 
wealth  is  the  chief  but  not  the  sole  constituent.”  Now,  surely 
“  produce  ”  and  “  production  ”  should  be  strictly  correlative 
terms ;  yet  we  find  on  the  next  page, — “  The  production  of 
a  community,  then,  in  our  present  view  of  it,  may  be  defined  as- 
the  adaptation,  by  the  aggregate  of  its  labour,  of  external  matter, 
organic  or  inorganic,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aggregate  of  its 
wants.”  We  do  not  see  quite  how  these  two  sentences  can  be 
fully  reconciled,  even  when  the  term  “  production  ”  has  been 
expressly  extended  so  as  to  include  the  distributors  as  well  as 
the  actual  makers  of  the  commodities.  For  the  one  expressly 
includes  what  the  other  by  implication  excludes  ;  and  thus,  since 
produce  may  be  other  than  material,  whilst  production  is  con¬ 
fined  to  external  matter,  we  are  landed  in  the  anomaly  that 
there  can  be  produce  of  which  there  has  been  no  production.. 
This  is  one  case  where  words  have  been  introduced  into  a  defini¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  its  amplification,  but  really  with  the  effect 
of  unduly  limiting  it.  Another  similar  case  appears  to  us  to  be 
found  in  the  definition  of  labour  itself,  which  Mr.  Sidgwick 
gives  us  thus: — “I  include  under  the  term  labour  all  kinds 
of  voluntary  exertion,  intellectual  as  well  as  muscular,  which 
contributes  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  increase  of  produce,  as 
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-y  -bove  defined.”  Surely  there  are  here  several  words  too  many. 
Why  is  labour  to  include  only  voluntary  exertion  ?  The  word 
“  voluntary  ”  is  in  itself  mysterious,  and  may,  we  admit,  mean 
almost  anything.  But  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Sidgwick  allowing  to  it  a  meaning  that  would  render  it 
applicable  to  the  lash-exacted  toil  of  a  slave  ;  and  yet  surely  a 
slave  “  labours.”  And  again,  the  voluntary  exertion  is  to 
increase  produce.  But  produce  need  not  be  material,  whilst 
production  must ;  so  we  have  then  some  labour  which  is  not 
production,  but  which  increases  produce.  We  submit  that  a 
shorter  definition  of  labour  not  open  to  these  objections  could 
be  found,  thus, — “  Labour  is  human  exertion  for  a  human  end 
and  even  here  we  confess  to  a  doubt  whether  something  might 
not  be  gained  by  the  omission  of  the  word  “  human.” 

Even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  confine  ourselves  too 
exclusively  to  the  early  portion  of  the  work,  we  must  notice 
another  of  Mr.  Sidgvvick’s  gallant  attempts  to  obtain  greater 
clearness  in  the  elementary  conceptions  of  economics, — namely, 
his  investigation  of  Capital.  There  are  passages  in  this  chapter 
of  such  immense  grammatical  difficulty,  that  we  have  some 
diffidence  in  approaching  the  examination  of  its  conclusions. 
But  so  far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Sidg wick— and  we  have  done 
our  very  best  to  understand  aright — we  find,  with  reference  to 
capital,  positions  taken  which  we  cannot  share.  The  final 
account  of  what  capital  is,  Mr.  Sidgwick  gives  in  these  words  : — 

“  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  term  ‘capital,’  as  scientifically  used, 
is  not  so  much  adapted  to  distinguish  one  portion  of  accumulated 
wealth  from  the  rest,  as  rather  to  express  an  aspect  which  all  such 
wealth  presents — so  far  as  it  is  produced  and  used  with  due  regard 
to  economy — up  to  the  very  moment  of  consumption  ;  as  being, 
namely,  the  intermediate  results  of  labour  employed  for  future 
utilities,  which  in  some  way  or  other  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  required  for  enjoying  them,  through  the  prolongation  of  the 
interval  between  the  labour  and  the  enjoyment.”  (p.  139.) 

Now,  we  have  it  here  laid  down  that  “  capital  ”  is  the  name 
applied  to  one  aspect  of  all  accumulated  wealth.  This  accumu¬ 
lation  is  explained  on  a  previous  page,  thus  11  What  is  really 
accumulated  is  mainly  the  results  of  labour  in  the  form  of  what 
we  may  call  generally  instruments  to  make  labour  more  efficient! 
including  under  the  notion  of  instruments  all  buildings  used 
in  production,  and  all  improvements  of  laud.”  Thus  what  has 
been  commonly  known  as  circulating  capital  is  abolished  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  articles  consumed  by  labourers  are  expressly 
excluded  from  the  category  of  capital,  when  it  is  laid  down  that 
not  all  the  results  of  labour  that  are  used  to  produce  profit  are 
to  be  called  capital,  but  only  such  as  would  not  exist  in  their 
present  form,  or  not  be  used  in  their  present  manner  except  as  a 
means  to  some  further  result.  This  is  a  treatment  which  has 
some  obvious  advantages;  but  it  is  difficult  to  consistently 
maintain.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
speaking  of  the  food,  clothing,  &c.,  consumed  by  labourers, 
says  : — “  There  must  always  be  a  certain  stock  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  finished,  but  undistributed,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  manufacturers  and  traders ;  still,  it  is  not  this  part  of 
their  capital  that  admits  of  being,  in  any  important  sense  of  the 
word,  accumulated.”  Here,  then,  is  wealth,  incapable  of  accu¬ 
mulation  in  any  important  sense,  which  is  to  be  called  capital, 
a  name  which  is,  nevertheless,  explained  as  applicable  only  to 
actually  accumulated  wealth.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this 
difficulty,  we  have  to  find  for  ourselves  a  clear  meaning  for  the 
sentence  about  future  utilities  being  in  some  way  or  other 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour  required  for  enjoying  them, 
we  confess  ourselves  not  much  aided  to  a  clearer  vision  of  what 
capital  actually  is. 

But  we  must  here  leave  the  consideration  of  the  attempts 
made  to  add  precision  and  clearness  to  the  elementary  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  materials,  so  to  speak,  of  the  science.  Those  efforts 
are  always  admirable,  in  their  fearless  thoroughness  and  their 
keen  acumen  ;  and  though  we  have  pointed  out  where  they 
seem  to  us  to  have  failed,  we  have  done  so  with  a  very  full 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  faced,  and  of 
the  equal  capacity  and  honesty  of  intellect  which  Mr.  Sidgwica 
has  brought  to  bear  on  them.  So  earnest  a  seeker  after  truth 
will,  we  are  sure,  desire  nothing  better  than  a  rigid  examination 
of  his  positions ;  and  if  we  have  pointed  out  positions  that  seem 
weak  to  us,  it  is  in  the  full  belief  that  Mr.  Sidgwick,  should  we 
have  convinced  him  of  the  necessity,  will  be  aide  to  stiengthen 
them. 

Of  the  later  investigations  we  must  speak  far  too  briefly  for 
our  own  wishes.  The  subject  of  Rent  is  handled,  as  might  be 
expected  of  a  Cambridge  economist,  from  Ricardo’s  point  of 
view  entirely , — for  the  emendations  introduced  into  the  historical 


portion  of  Ricardo’s  doctrine  leave  untouched  its  main  position, 
1  he  two  forms  under  which  the  Ricardo  theory  is  commonly 
stated,  the  hierarchy  of  fertilities  and  the  successive  doses  of 
capital,  are  skilfully  blended  into  one,  and  the  theory  itself  is 
about  as  well  stated  as  it  is  possible  to  state  it.  But  we  must 
confess  that  we  should  have  gladly  seen  some  reply  to  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  more  or  less  impugn  this  theory.  It  has 
become  quite  a  fashion  with  a  large  school  of  economists 
to  go  about  saying  that  the  Ricardo  theory  is  “  simply  a 
fact,”  and  refusing  to  it  any  real  discussion  at  all.  This  de¬ 
parture  from  the  truly  scientific  attitude  receives  sanction  from 
Mr.  Sidgwick,  when  he  says  of  the  statical  theory  of  the  actual 
determination  of  rent  that  it  is  “  as  incontrovertible  as  any 
part  of  pure  economic  theory  can  be.”  To  say  this  with¬ 
out  deigning  any  answer  to  the  criticisms  made  on  it  by 
Thorold  Rogers,  and  Bonamy  Price — criticisms  that  come  from 
different  quarters,  but  are  both  formidable —  is  to  make  an  en'or  in 
a  direction  in  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  rarely  errs.  The  main  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  theory  Mr.  Sidgwick  takes  in  his  stride  when  he 
determines  the  normal  rent  of  a  farm  as,  “  the  surplus  which 
the  price  of  its  produce  would  be  expected  to  afford  to  a  farmer 
of  ordinary  ability  and  industry,  after  subtracting  the  farmer’s 
wages  of  management,  together  with  interest  at  the  ordinary 
rate  ou  the  capital  employed  by  him  upon  the  land.”  Now, 
what  is  this  ordinary  rate,  and  how  does  it  come  to  be  ordinary  ? 
And  what  regulates  the  farmer’s  wages  of  management  ?  These 
questions  are  not  difficult  to  answer ;  but  we  submit  the  Ricardo 
theory  needs  enlarging  in  order  to  answer  them. 

We  have  freely  expressed  our  dissent  from  our  author,  and  it 
remains  to  express  also  our  great  admiration.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  in  this  volume  are  excellent;  some  most  brilliant. 
Many  other  points  that  we  admire  we  should  like  to  mention, 
and  on  many  others  to  break  a  lance.  But  we  must  take  leave 
of  this  book  now,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  in  many 
future  editions  it  may  grow  to  be  even  a  yet  worthier  exposition 
of  the  economic  views  of  this  profound  and  vigorous  thinker. 


JOHN  BULL  ET  SON  ILE.* 

Description  is  the  compliment  paid  to  peculiarity.  The  more 
marked,  too,  the  features  are,  the  easier  it  is  to  represent  them. 
The  danger  in  such  a  case  is  of  producing  a  caricature  instead 
of  a  likeness,  and  for  a  Frenchman  in  describing  John  Bull  en¬ 
tirely  to  overcome  this  temptation  was  not  to  be  expected.  The 
writer  of  this  book,  however,  has  succeeded,  at  least  partially, 
in  his  undertaking  ;  but  his  success  is  due  in  much  to  the  snbjectr 
and  would  have  been  greater  had  he  been  less  inclined  to  be  witty 
and  epigrammatic.  Exaggeration  in  Max  O’Rell  is  not  only 
“  a  lust  of  the  blood.”  it  is  also  “  a  permission  of  the  will.” 
He  advises  his  compatriots  never  to  sit  down  alone  in  the  open 
air  in  London ;  never  to  speak  to  a  woman  of  the  lowest 
class;  never  to  stay  iu  a  railway-carriage  alone  with  a  woman  ; 
all  this  for  fear  of  being  black-mailed.  Further,  he  desires  to 
be  interesting,  and  is  often  prurient,  as  on  pages  16,  35,  293,  307, 
&c. ;  and  we  believe  that  he  calumniates  French  mothers,  when 
he  on  page  33  represents  them  as  being  morbidly  curious  con¬ 
cerning  the  errors  of  their  youthful  sons.  It  were  puerile  in  us 
to  notice  “  these  preposterous  conclusions,”  were  it  not  that 
this  book  contains  the  best  description  ever  given  of  “John 
Bull”  as  he  appears  to  an  ordinary  Frenchman.  By  John 
Bull  the  author  means  the  average  English  bourgeois,  and 
sketches  him  as  “a  large  landowner,  with  muscular  arms, 
with  long,  broad,  flat,  solid  feet;  with  a  jaw-bone  of  iron, 
which  holds  securely  whatever  it  seizes  upon.”  John,  too,  “is 
moral,  and  persuaded  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions  and  of 
the  sacred  character  of  his  missiou;”  and,  besides,  “he  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule.”  “  English  women  are  remarkable  for 
their  freshness,  their  frank  and  self-assured  manners,  and  for 
the  length  of  their  feet.  With  such  feet,  a  faux  pas  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  they  cannot  lose  their  centre  of  gravity.  When 
they  are  pretty  they  are  angels  of  beauty,  but  generally  theix 
faces  are  expressionless,”  &c. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  photographers  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  artists  of  the  past,  and,  as  can  be  seen  from  these 
few  extracts,  Max  O'Rell’s  picture  of  the  Englishman  is  not 
more  than  a  fairly  good  photograph.  But  for  this  very  reason 
his  remarks  upon  English  manners  and  institutions  are  not 
without  a  certain  interest.  He  tells  us  that  “  in  English  family 
life  there  is  no  intimacy,  no  free  expression  of  the  feeling;  there 
is  friendship,  but  little  love.”  We  fear  that  science  here  bears 
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out  Max  O’Rell’s  statements.  As  external  pressure  increases  or 
diminishes,  so  also  does  the  cohesion  between  the  units  which  make 
up  the  social  organism  increase  or  diminish.  England  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  external  pressure  by  the  sea ;  the  ties  which  bind 
man  to  man  are,  therefore,  looser  here  than  elsewhere  ;  there  is 
more  individuality,  and  life  is  poorer  in  affections.  The  author 
has  then  observed  correctly  when  he  notices  the  independence 
of  English  character,  and  speaks  of  “pride  as  being  eminently 
an  English  virtue but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  when  “  one 
English  woman  walks  lame  all  English  women  imitate  her,”  he 
contradicts  himself ;  dependence  and  servile  imitation  ought  not 
to  strike  a  Frenchman  in  England.  His  opinions,  too,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  institutions  give  proof  of  some  fairness.  While  speaking 
favourably  of  the  Monarchy,  he  is  no  friend  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  “  The  existence  of  this  House  is  an 
insult  to  the  common-sense  of  the  English  nation.”  He  sees 
that  the  aristocracy  in  England  is  giving  place  to  the  plutocracy, 
«*  qui  dit  noble,  en  Angleterre,  dit  riche.”  Hor  does  the  nepotism 
of  these  institutions  escape  him  : — “  The  Court  is  more  German 
than  English,”  and  “other  German  Princes  are  made  generals, 
admirals,”  &c. ;  besides,  “  The  noble  on  his  death- bed  recom¬ 
mends  his  youngest  children  to  a  grateful  country,  which  does 
not  forget  them.”  The  unjust  incidence  of  the  poor-tax  in 
towns  and  the  corruption  of  the  City  Companies  are  both  con¬ 
demned  by  Max  O'Kell  as  earnestly  a3  by  Mr.  Frith  himself. 
The  flunkeyism  shown  by  a  part  at  least  of  the  English  Press 
to  the  powers  that  be  attracts  his  attention,  and  he  speaks  of 
columns  of  platitudes  of  an  abject  servility.  This,  it  may  be 
said  in  passing,  strikes  Americans  in  the  same  way  as  it  does 
Frenchmen.  But,  on  the  whole,  Max  O'Kell  admits  that 
in  information  and  “  news  ”  the  English  paper  is  superior 
to  the  French  one.  He  asserts,  however,  that  its  “articles” 
are  vastly  inferior  to  those  written  by  French  journalists. 
Now  this  may  be  due  to  Max  O’ReH’s  taste,  which  certainly  is  a 
pronounced  one.  “  The  Times  is  an  old,  creaking  weather-cock, 
which  represents  nothing  but  the  interests  of  the  great  City 
bankers,”  for  “  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  read  this  old, 
envious,  pedantic,  and  morose  gazette.”  On  the  other  hand, 
be  has  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  Punch;  “full  of  life  and 
humour,  it  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  be  both  witty  aud 
refined.” 

Coming  to  our  theatres,  he  says  that  “  the  Stage  in  England 
has,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  fallen  as  low  as  possible.” 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  instances  the  realism  of  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  and  speaks  of  a  performance  at  Drury 
Lane  as  “sickening.”  “The  only  English  theatre  which  can 
be  called  serious  is  the  Lyceum,”  and  “  Mr.  H.  Irving, 
possessing  as  he  does  both  talent  and  industry,  is  the  best 
English  actor,  the  only  successor  to  the  Garricks,  Keans,”  &c. 
Max  O'Kell  explains  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  by  the  fact 
"that  there  is  no  national  theatre  in  England, — no  one  like  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  Although  an  Anglomaniac  might  here 
retort  that  the  repertoire  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  is  as  hope¬ 
lessly  melodramatic  as  that  of  the  Surrey,  and  that  the  pieces 
played  at  the  Palais  Royal  are  as  disgusting  as  anything  can 
well  be,  yet  few  thoughtful  Englishmen  will  deny  that  the  want 
of  a  National  Theatre  is  a  want  in  England  keenly  felt  and 
deeply  to  be  deplored. 

While  Max  O’Rell  gives  but  one  chapter  of  his  book  to  the 
theatre,  he  devotes  six  chapters  to  describing  the  part  which 
religion  plays  in  English  life.  “  If  piety,”  he  writes,  “  consists 
in  quarrelling  about  the  dogmas,  instead  of  in  putting  the 
principles  of  religion  into  practice,  the  piety  of  John  Bull  is 
unequalled.  ’  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to 
him  to  be  that  “  the  Frenchman  makes  a  parade  of  his 
vices,  and  that  the  Englishman  is  the  hypocrite  of 
virtue.  But  not  even  when  Max  O’Kell  couples  “  Salva¬ 
tionist  and  dervish  together  does  he  go  beyond  vThat  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  already  said  on  this  subject.  Only,  Mr. 
Arnold  sees  much  of  what  Puritanism  has  done  for  England; 
he  can  measure  the  vital  force  by  virtue  of  which  Protestantism 
exists;  and  all  this  Max  0  Kell  ignores,  perhaps  from  malice 
prepense.  Two  statements  of  his  should  here  be  taken  together. 
While  asserting  that  “drunkenness  alone  cannot  explain  the 
savage  brutality  of  the  lowest  class  in  England,”  he  yet  speaks 
of  the  district  visitor — “/he  lady  bountiful — as  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race ;  and  adds  that  “the  charitable  institutions 
and  societies,  the  hospitals  and  workhouses  of  England  are  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds.”  This  seeming  contradiction  demands 
explanation.  It  may  be  asserted  that,  just  as  sensuality  is  the 


form  of  viciousness  peculiarly  French,  so  is  brutality  the  disy 
tinctively  English  vice.  If,  in  England,  therefore,  private  and 
public  charities  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  if,  in  a 
people  wdiose  chief  virtue  is  self-respect,  and  whose  chief  vice  is 
savage  ferocity,  sympathy  for  the  weak,  the  helpless,  the  outcasts, 
is  not  weaker  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  then  an  Englishman 
maybe  pardoned  for  assuming  that  these  good  works  are  distinctly 
the  fruits  of  the  religion  of  love.  But  Max  O’Kell  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  in  the  “  collection  ”  the  hiDge  upon  which  the  whole 
matter  turns.  The  austerities,  absurdities,  vulgarities,  however, 
which  can  survive  the  amused  badinage  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
are  not,  we  fear,  likely  to  succumb  to  such  cheap  contempt. 

Concerning  the  state  of  education  in  England,  Max  O’Rell 
seems  to  speak  with  much  fairness.  “  There  is  no  Englishman 
who  cannot  and  does  not  read,”  is  a  verdict  of  which  the  present 
generation  may  well  be  proud.  As  regards  her  common  schools, 
England  may  now  be  classed,  if  not  with  Germany  and  America, 
yet  surely  with  France  and  Italy  ;  the  blank  ignorance  of  our 
lowest  class  can  no  longer  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Russian 
monjik.  The  cha])ter  upon  middle-class  education,  or  rather  upon 
private  boarding-schools,  school  agencies,  &c.,  ought  to  be  read  by 
all  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  that  oft- 
quoted  verdict  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  that  the  middle-class 
education  in  England  is  the  worst  in  the  world.  Of  the  English 
Public  Schools  and  Universities,  Max  O’Kell  speaks  with  praise, 
— perhaps  with  too  much  praise.  We  could  wish  that  his  state¬ 
ment  were  true,  that  indeed  in  the  Public  Schools  there  was 
“  no  such  thing  as  advancement  according  to  seniority,  which  is 
the  premium  given  in  France  to  stupidity.”  Although  as  re¬ 
gards  this  we  may  be  slightly  ahead  of  France,  yet  here,  too,  we 
are  far  behind  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Besides,  there  are 
some  weaknesses  peculiar  to  English  nature  which  do  not  afflict 
other  peoples,  and  which  exercise  a  baleful  influence  upon  English 
schools.  “  The  hero  of  the  English  schoolboy,”  writes  Max 
O’Rell,  “  is  not  the  most  intelligent  boy  in  his  class  or  in  the 
school,  but  the  quickest  runner,  the  best  athlete.”  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has,  too,  already  noticed  that  physical  development  is 
cared  for  too  exclusively  in  English  schools ;  is  made  an  end> 
and  not  a  means  to  an  end.  But  Max  O'Rell  has  directed 
attention  not  only  to  an  arc,  but  to  the  whole  sweep  of 
this  vicious  circle,  viz.,  to  the  want  of  respect  for  intelligence 
characteristic  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen.  Even  “  the  English 
parvenu  is  far  more  insupportable  than  his  like  in  France, 
because  the  Englishman  has  not,  as  has  the  Frenchman,  a 
certain  leaven  of  admiration  and  respect  for  knowledge  and 
talent.”  We  thank  Max  O’Rell  heartily  for  having  on  page  72 
of  his  book  cited  an  after-dinner  speech  of  a  certain  Lord  Mayor, 
the  arrogant  bad-taste  of  which  was  mainly  due  to  this  conceit 
of— ignorance  !  What  publicity  can  do  to  diminish  this  vice 
ought  to  be  done.  We  much  fear,  however,  that  he  who  boasts 
of  his  lack  of  knowledge  does  so  chiefly  because  he  is  certain  to 
be  respected  for  the  length  of  his  purse. 

But  if  Max  O’Rell  is  surprised  by  the  vulgarity  and  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  nouveaux  riches  in  England,  he  is  shocked  by  the 
brutalisation  of  the  English  lowest  class.  “  Just  as  clean  and 
neat,”  he  writes,  “  as  are  the  women  of  the  middle-classes,  just 
so  ignoble  and  disgusting  are  the  women  of  the  lowest  class.” 
Their  immorality  astonishes  even  a  Frenchman, — e’est  de  la 
cliiennerie  sauvage !  He  instances  a  file  of  “sandwiches”  as 
the  “  saddest  spectacle  of  human  degradation,” — and  did  the 
degradation  consist  only  in  the  savage  brutality  of  the  nick¬ 
name,  his  remark  would  be  justified.  Here  is  the  conclusion  he 
comes  to : — “London  is,  in  truth,  an  ignoble  mixture  of  beer 
and  Gospel,  of  gin  and  Bible,  of  drunkenness  and  hypocrisy,  of 
unheard-of  filth  and  of  measureless  luxury,  of  misery  and  of  pro¬ 
sperity,  of  the  poor,  who  are  hungry,  cold,  and  cowardly,  of  the 
rich,  who  are  insolent  in  riches  and  happiness,  and  whose  annual 
revenue  would  seem  to  us  a  colossal  fortune.”  Allowing  for  all 
exaggeration,  there  is  yet  enough  truth  in  this  indictment  to 
give  Englishmen  pause.  For  this  charge  is  brought  against  us 
not  only  by  a  solitary  Frenchman,  but  also  by  observers  of  all 
nationalities, — by  Germans,  by  Italians,  and  by  Russians  ;  it 
must  sooner  or  later  be  faced  and  met. 

One  factor  has  been  left  out  of  the  account  by  Max  O’Rell. 
We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  blame  him  for  not  having  attempted 
in  this  book  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  English  people,  yet  a 
description,  even  if  it  be  scrupulously  accurate,  of  actualities 
alone  is  apt  to  convey  a  wrong  impression ;  a  mask  may  be  a 
good  likeness  of  a  dead  face,  it  is  certain  to  be  a  caricature  of 
|  a  living  one.  That  drunkenness  has  much  diminished  of  late 
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years  in  England,  and  is  still  diminishing,  even  Max  O’Rell  I 
must  know.  That  the  poor,  both  in  town  and  country,  will 
before  long  he  rehoused,  that  middle-class  education  will  at  no 
distant  period  he  undertaken  hy  the  State,  are  assertions  whose 
truth  no  one  questions.  The  high  level  of  general  comfort  in 
France  is  due  mainly  to  the  results  of  the  first  Revolution,  to 
the  institution  of  peasant-preprietors  ;  and  whether  as  proprie¬ 
tors  or  as  leaseholders  under  the  State  it  cannot  he  doubted  that, 
before  many  years  elapse,  means  will  be  taken  in  England  to  as¬ 
sure  to  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  community  the  bene¬ 
fits  arising  out  of  property  in  land.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  with 
the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  that  the  aim 
of  English  statesmen  is  to  make  life  worth  the  living  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  to  whom  it  is  now  hopeless  misery.  Every 
force  in  the  England  of  to-day  makes  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  ;  in  this  aim, 
religion  and  science  are  agreed;  all  enthusiasms  and  all 
generosities  are  here  at  one  with  even  the  self-interest  of 
the  few.  When  all  the  influences  for  good,  then,  are  summed 
up,  the  picture  is  by  no  means  so  gloomy  as  Max  O’Rell  would 
have  us  believe.  But  if  he  confines  us  rigorously  to  the  present, 
forbidding  us  to  seek  consolation  in  the  past,  or  to  put  hope  in 
the  future,  then  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknovrledge  that 
while  “  John  Bull”  has  made  all  the  virtues  which  have  their 
root  in  stalwart  self-respect  peculiarly  his  virtues,  yet  “in 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  others,  he  is  deficient.”  “  This  ye  should  have  done, 
and  not  left  the  other  undone.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  SHARPE* 

Mr.  Clayden’s  work,  viewed  in  its  literary  aspect,  is  well  done. 
He  has  had  an  abundance  of  good  material,  but  it  was  material 
which  needed  a  skilful  setting-forth  and  arranging.  This  it  has 
received  at  his  hands,  and  we  have  as  the  result  a  remarkably 
interesting  book,  with  which  Mr.  Sharpe’s  friends  have,  we 
should  say,  good  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

We  say  this  the  more  willingly,  because  Mr.  Clay  den, 
in  discharging  his  function  as  a  biographer,  has  made, 
we  think,  a  very  serious  mistake, — the  mistake  of  thrusting 
his  own  opinions  upon  his  readers  in  an  unnecessary  and 
even  offensive  way.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  a  convinced  Uni¬ 
tarian  ;  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  what  is  called  the  orthodox 
creed,  and  to  the  formularies  in  which  it  is  stated.  But  what 
need  is  there  for  his  biographer  to  saj',  “  Trinitarianism  has 
always  needed  these  paper  bulwarks.  It  rests  upon  them.  It 
perishes  without  them.  The  waves  of  free  discussion  speedily 
undermine  its  sandy  basis  ”  ?  This  is,  of  course,  very  poor  in¬ 
vective.  Things  do  not  rest  upon  bulwarks,  and  bulwarks  of 
paper  cannot  keep  off  waves.  But  poor  or  not,  it  is  a  foolish  and 
needless  affront  to  a  faith  which  an  immense  majority  of 
Christians  have  professed,  and  which  can  show  a  matchless  roll  of 
saints  and  scholars.  Mr.  Sharpe,  again,  had  no  sort  of  sympathy 
with  the  Ritualism  which  is  one  ofthe  developments  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  But  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  biographer  to 
write  of  “  Puseyism,” — “  As  a  popular  movement,  it  has  become 
Ritualism  ;  at  its  very  best,  a  marriage  of  religions  awakening 
to  artistic  revival ;  at  its  worst,  ‘  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,’  a  mixture  of  man-millinery  and  music ;  the  attempt 
of  feeble  clerical  minds  to  magnify  their  office.”  This  chapter 
on  Mr.  Sharpe’s  contributions  to  the  Inquirer  gives  occasion 
for  the  airing  of  not  a  few  opinions  which  may  or  may  not 
be  just,  but  which  certainly  are  out  of  place.  We  quite  think 
that  Mr.  James  Lowther  is  an  “  irresponsible  politician,  ’ 
and  his  proposed  duty  of  five  shillings  per  quarter  on  wheat  “  a 
paltry  bribe.”  But  Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  appear  to  have  said 
so.  Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Clayden  say  it,  d  propos  of  an  article 
written  in  the  Inquirer  forty  years  ago ;  and  why  does  he  go  on 
to  fall  foul  of  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Maclver,  and  “  the 
sugar-boiling  operatives  of  Bristol  and  the  East  End  of 
London  ”  P  And  now  to  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  the  book. 

The  chief  reason  which  makes  the  life  of  Samuel  Sharpe  well 
worthy  of  a  record  is  to  be  found  in  its  simplicity  and  sincerity 
and  absolute  devotion  to  duty.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  there 
been  men  who  have  so  resolutely  striven  from  youth  to  age  “  to 
scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Sharpe 
was  too  great  a  scorner  of  delights,  and  so  somewhat  wanting 
in  sympathy  with  fellow-creatures  who  could  not  pretend  to  be 
so  wholly  remote  from  the  gayer  and  lighter  side  of  life.  It  is 

*  Sumuel  Sharpe :  Egyptologist  and  Trandstor  of  the  Bible.  By  P.  W.  Clayden 
London  ;  Kegan  Paul,  Trencb,  and  Co. 


possible  to  imagine  that  on  occasion  a  man  less  dry,  so  to  speak, 
and  more  genial,  might  have  exercised  a  wider  influence.  Yet 
his  fault,  if  fault  it  was,  was  but  the  exaggeration  of  a  virtue 
rare  indeed  and  genuine  in  an  age  which  worships  wealth,  and 
the  ease  and  pleasure  which  it  gives.  We  seldom  find  anything 
in  biography  more  truly  admirable  than  the  resolution  with 
which  the  choice  of  accumulating  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  life  of  ease  and  refined  enjoyment  on  the  other,  he  put 
aside  both,  to  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  It  will  be 
best  told  in  the  simple  words  in  which  he  himself  recorded  it : — 

“  I  entered  business,  the  youngest  in  the  firm,  with  a  very  small 
capital.  I  saw  at  once  that  by  the  death  of  partners  responsibility 
would  always  be  growing  upon  me,  aud  that  it  was  my  duty  to  live 
economically  and  to  prepare  for  it  by  laying  by  money.  When  sixty 
years  old  my  health  failed,  and  I  went  out  of  business.  Elder  rela¬ 
tions  had  left  me  money,  and  when  I  withdrew  my  capital  and 

invested  it  I  found  myself  possessed  of - a  year,  with  the  habit 

of  spending  one-third  of  it,  or  less.  My  children  were  dropping 
around  me,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  change  my  quiet  habits.  I  saw  the 
folly  and  even  the  wickedness  of  accumulating  without  a  rational 
motive,  and  I  seriously  turned  over  in  my  mind  how  to  spend  money 
usefully.  Besides  ordinary  charities,  the  three  lines  then  open  to  me 
were, — to  print  and  give  away  my  books,  which  were  of  a  class  very 
little  saleable;  to  help  University  College,  which  I  saw  was  moving 
the  education  of  the  nation ;  and,  thirdly,  to  help  the  unpopular 
cause  of  Unitarianism.  I  began  giving  small  sums  freely  to  Unitarian 
appeals  for  help  to  chapels,  meaning  to  set  an  example  which  I  hoped 
might  be  followed,  of  giving  £10  or  £20,  in  place  of  the  former  £5  ; 
and  £100  or  £50,  in  place  of  the  former  £20.  This  example,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  has  often  been  followed.  My  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  History  cf  the  Hebrew  Nation  cost  nearly  £200  a  year,  to  give 
every  Dissenting  student  for  the  ministry  whose  college  would 
accept  such  gifts.  In  thus  giving  away  money  my  daughters  nobly 
encouraged  me,  and  were  quite  content  with  our  quiet,  inexpensive 
way  of  living.” 

Of  course,  this  is  no  complete  list  of  bis  charities.  These  were 
numerous  and  large.  In  none  of  them,  we  fancy,  did  he  take 
more  pleasure  than  in  helping  boys  who  could  not  otherwise- 
have  obtained  it  to  get  their  education  in  University  College 
School.  University  College,  indeed,  was  an  institution  which 
owes  much  gratitude  to  him,  not  only  for  the  £20,000  in  money 
which  he  gave  to  it,  but  fojr  a  very  constant  interest  in  its  work. 

If  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  thus  liberally  and 
wisely  act  on  the  principle  that  “  none  of  the  things  which 
we  possess  are  our  own,”  his  life  had  been  well  worth  writing. 
But  by  the  studies  also  to  which  he  devoted  his  leisure  while  he 
was  yet  in  business,  and  almost  bis  whole  time  afterwards,  he 
did  much  service.  And  this  service  was  of  a  kind  that  needs, 
while  it  deserves,  a  recognition  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Sharpe  had 
not  the  gift  of  attracting  popular  regard  to  his  work.  He  is 
called  on  the  title-page  of  his  biography,  “  Egyptologist  and 
Translator  of  the  Bible,”  yet  it  is  probable  that  few,  even  of 
those  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  researches  into  the 
antiquity  and  history  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  question  of  a 
revised  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  know  the  value  of  what  he 
did  in  respect  of  these  two  matters.  It  did  not  fall  to  his  lot 
to  make  any  great  discovery  in  Egyptian  study  ;  but  his  patient 
labour  helped  much  to  build  up  the  great  edifice,  so  to  speak, 
which  has  been  gradually  built  up  iu  this  province  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Comparatively  few,  again,  have  seen  his  “  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible;”  not  one  reader,  we  should  say,  for  a 
hundred,  who  have  diligently  compared  the  work  of  the 
Revisers  with  the  Authorised  Version.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work,  and  a  pioneer 
who  did  real  service  in  helping  to  remove  some  serious  obstacles. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  advocated  the  cause  and  put  his  name 
to  petitions.  He  supplied  the  materials  of  which  others  made 
use ;  and,  better  than  all,  he  actually  set  bis  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  finished  entirely  by  his  own  labour  a  Revised 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  preface  to  this  volume  was 
dated  on  his  eighty- first  birthday,  but  it  did  not  actually  ap¬ 
pear  till  the  following  year,  the  year  in  which  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published.  He  lived  to  see- 
this,  and  was  able  to  examine  some  points  in  it.  This  he  did 
with  the  greatest  interest,  though  he  did  not  live  to  criticise  it 
in  detail.  Two  months  afterwards  (in  July,  1881),  he  passed 
away  by  a  quiet  and  painless  death.  The  old  man,  as  he  sits 
“  in  bis  arm-chair  upon  the  garden  steps,  with  the  calm  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  great  bust  of  Melpomene  before  him,  and  with 
the  Hebrew  text  be  bad  written  on  the  garden  wall  behind  him 
— ‘  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  God  ’  ’’—makes  a 
picture  which  fittingly  ends  a  life  of  faith  and  quiet  devotion  to 
study. 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  the  volume  besides  the 
record  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  life  and  labours.  In  his  family  story 
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there  are  many  noteworthy  figures,  none  of  them  more  so  than 
the  half-sister,  Catherine  Sharpe,  who  gave  up  herself  to  the 
care  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  orphaned  of  both  father  and 
mother  within  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Sharpe,  too, 
liad  many  friends,  some  of  them  famous  men,  and  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  record  his  impressions  of  their  conversation.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  a  picture  of  life  so  simple,  so  dignified,  so  full  of 
duty  faithfully  discharged,  and  keen  intellectual  interest,  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  contemplate  it. 


AN  AMERICAN  COACHING  PARTY* 

This  volume,  which  does  not  contain  a  single  dull  or  unreadable 
page,  is  the  record  of  a  delightful  coaching  journey  from 
Brighton  to  Inverness,  undertaken  by  the  writer  and  a  party  of 
American  friends.  Of  course,  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the 
captivating  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  which  some  of  us 
still  think  the  pleasantest  of  Mr.  William  Black’s  pleasant 
books,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  seems  to  have  been  beforehand  with  his 
fellow-Scot  in  the  inception  of  the  happy  thought  of  a  drive 
through  Britain,  though  the  popular  novelist  was  the  first  to 
put  it  into  a  concrete  form.  As  a  work  of  art  simply,  this 
volume  does  not  profess  to  enter  into  competition  with  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessor ;  though,  if  artistic  worth  is  to  be  gauged, 
not  by  conformity  to  formal  and  artificial  canons,  but  by  the 
measure  of  success  with  which  an  intended  purpose  is  achieved, 
and  a  desired  impression  conveyed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  book  could  have  been  better  than  it  is. 

The  railway  has  not,  perhaps,  proved  the  irredeemably 
prosaic  thing  it  seemed  to  those  who  grieved  over  its  early 
aggressions  half  a  century  ago ;  the  great  appropriator,  Nature, 
has  adopted  it  kindly,  and  many  a  landscape  has  gained  a  new 
charm  from  the  white,  curling  cloud,  floating  above  the  meadows, 
or  losing  itself  among  the  stems  of  the  far-off  plantation ;  but, 
after  all,  stage-coach  travel,  with  its  sense  of  freedom  and 
"exhilaration,  its  nearness  to  nature,  its  fascinating  music  of 
rolling  wheels  and  clattering  hoofs,  and  shrill,  jubilant  horn, 
remains  still  what  De  Quincey  callefi  it,  the  poetry  of  motion. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Carnegie  determined  to  show  his  old 
British  home  to  his  American  friends,  he  arranged  that  the 
exhibition  should  be  given  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
so  far  as  he  could  control  them  ;  and  happily  the  elements 
became  his  allies,  so  that  even  in  our  uncertain  climate  the 
voyagers  knew  no  abatement  of  the  joys  of  travel.  The  party, 
indeed,  deserved  the  best ;  for  they  were  prepared,  even  if  they 
met  the  worst,  to  make  the  best  of  it.  As  Mr.  Carnegie  sagely 
remarks : — 

“  There  is  everything  in  the  way  one  takes  things.  1  Whatever  is, 
is  right,’  is  a  good  maxim  for  travellers  to  adopt,  but  the  charioteers 
improved  on  that.  The  first  resolution  they  passed  was,  1  Whatever 
is,  is  lovely  ;  all  that  does  happen  and  all  that  doesn’t  happen  shall 
be  altogether  lovely.’  We  shall  quarrel  with  nothing,  admire 
everything  and  everybody.  A  surly  beggar  shall  afford  us  sport,  if 
-anybody  can  be  surly  under  our  smiles;  and  stale  bread  and  poor 
fare  shall  only  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  have  banquetted  at  the 
Windsor.  Even  no  dinner  at  all  shall  pass  for  a  good  joke.  Rain 
shall  be  hailed  as  good  for  the  growing  corn,  a  cold  day  pass  as  in¬ 
vigorating,  a  warm  one  be  welcomed  as  suggestive  of  summer  at  home, 
and  even  a  Scotch  mist  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence.  In  this  mood  tho  start  was  made.  Could  any  one  suggest 
a  better  for  our  purpose  ?” 

To  such  a  cprestion  an  unhesitating  negative  is  the  only  reason¬ 
able  reply,  and  it  is  pleasant-  to  learn  that  this  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  moods  was  more  abiding  than  good  moods  are  wont  to  be. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that, — 

“  Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed, 

May  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled 


plains  that  people  only  read  his  descriptions,  and  skip  kit' 
theology,  political  economy,  and  the  like;  but  then,  Mr.  Ruskiu 
stauds  by  himself,  and  even  Mr.  Black  is  iuimitable.  Mr. 
Carnegie,  therefore,  wisely  contents  himself  with  those  impres¬ 
sions  of  travel  which  do  not  make  impossible  demands  upon  the 
pen,  and  what  he  gives  us  is  so  welcome  that  we  would  not  have  it 
anything  else.  He  has  evidently  not  got  beyond  a  vigorous 
middle-age,  and  at  least  some  years  of  childhood  were  spent  in 
his  Scottish  birthplace ;  but  in  spite  of  his  patriotic  enthusiasm 
for  Caledonia  stem  and  wild,  he  seems  to  have  left  the  old 
days  behind,  and  writes  more  like  a  Yrankee  with  a  Knicker¬ 
bocker  pedigree  than  like  a  full  born  Briton  returning  to  the 
old  home.  His  delight  in  the  roadside  inns  of  England  is  the 
sort  of  emotion  aroused  by  things  which  are  not  only  pleasant, 
but  strange  as  well ;  their  very  names,  especially  such  rural 
ones  as  “  The  Lamb  and  Lark,”  “  The  Wheat  Sheaf,” and  “The 
Barley  Mow,”  are  full  of  fascination  for  him  ;  and  not  only  he, 
but  the  whole  party  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  many  virtues  of  the  English  “landlord”  and  “land¬ 
lady 

“  The  scrupulous  care  bestowed  upon  us  and  our  belongings  by  the 
innkeepers  excited  remark.  Not  one  article  was  lost  of  tho  fifty 
packages,  great  and  small,  required  by  fifteen  persons.  It  was  not 
even  practicable  to  get  i  id  of  any  trifling  articlo  which  had  served 
its  purpose  ;  old  gloves  or  discarded  brushes,  quietly  stowed  away  in 
some  drawer  or  other,  would  bo  handed  to  us  at  the  next  stage, 
having  been  sent  by  express  by  these  careful,  honest  people.  It  was 
a  great  and  interesting  occasion,  ns  the  reporters  say,  when  the 
stowed-away  pair  of  old  slippers,  which  had  been  purposely  left,  were 
delivered  to  ono  of  our  ladies  with  a  set  speech  after  dinner  one 
evening.  Little  did  sho  suspect  what  was  contained  in  the  nice 
package  which  had  been  forwarded.  Our  cast-off  things  were  verit¬ 
able  Devil's  ducats,  which  would  return  to  plague  us.  To  the 
grandest  feature  of  the  Briton’s  character,  the  love  of  truth,  let  one 
more  cardinal  virtue  be  added,— his  downright  honesty.” 

Mr.  Carnegie  is,  however,  fully  alive  to  what  he  considers  the 
weak  points  iu  the  English  character  and  institutions.  His 
residence  in  the  United  States  has  made  him  a  republican  of 
the  republicans,  and  he  is  wont  to  indulge  in  rather  “  withering  ” 
remarks  upon  our  social  arrangements.  After  noting  the  facts 
that  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  is  a  hard-working  Director  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  that  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  is  Chairman  of  the  Barrow  Steel  Company,  and  that  Lord 
Granville  aud  Earl  Dudley  have  a  large  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  iron  trade,  he  exclaims  :  — 

“  It  is  all  right,  you  see,  my  friends,  to  be  a  steel  rail  manufacturer 
or  an  iron-master.  How  fortunate  !  But  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  we  draw  it  at  trade.  The  A.  T.  Stewarts  and  the 
Morrisons  have  no  standing  in  society  in  England.  They  are  in 
vulgar  trade.  Now,  if  they  brewed  beer,  for  instance,  they  would 
be  somebodies,  and  might  confidently  look  forward  to  a  baronetcy  at 
least  ;  for  a  great  deal  of  beer,  a  peerage  is  not  beyond  reach.” 

This  rhetorical  assault,  which  is  quite  iu  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s 
manner,  might,  perhaps,  be  mildly  parried  by  a  suggestion  that 
even  in  the  paradise  of  Republicanism,  arbitrary  caste  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  not  unknown  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  have  no 
princes  in  the  United  States,  so  we  are  left  entirely  unprotected 
from  the  good-natured,  but  still  tremendous  satire  of  the 
following  passage  concerning  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  : — 

“  We  attended  church  at  Windsor,  and  saw  the  great  man  and  the 
Prince  come  to  the  door  together.  There  the  former  stopped,  and 
the  other  walked  up  the  aisle,  causing  a  flutter  in  the  congregation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  followed  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  took  his  seat 
several  pews  behind,  flow  absurd  you  are,  my  young-lady  Republi¬ 
can  !  Can  you  not  understand  ?  One  is  only  the  leading  man  in  the 
Empire — a  man  who,  in  a  fifty  years’  tussle  with  the  foremost  states¬ 
men  of  the  age,  has  won  the  crown  both  for  attainments  and  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  the  other,  bless  your  ignorant  little  head  ! — he  is  a  Prince.” 


but  the  task  willed  by  the  charioteers  in  their  hour  of  insight 
was  no  less  than  the  total  suppression  of  all  hours  of  gloom,  and 
it  was  fulfilled  iu  a  way  that  did  equal  credit  to  heart,  head, 
temper,  and  digestion.  A  day  s  rain  was  a  pleasant  change,  the 
anticipation,  which  came  to  uothing,  of  going  without  a  night’s 
lodging  was  positively  exhilarating,  and  even  the  bitter°dis- 
appointment  of  finding  that  the  world-renowned  Banbury  Cross, 
instead  of  being  a  worshipful  antiquity,  was  as  modern  as 
Chicago,  seems  to  have  been  borne  not  with  mere  stoical  resig¬ 
nation,  but  with  an  approach  to  genuine  cheerfulness. 

One  of  the  many  things  for  which  ordinary  readers  will  feel, 
or  ought  to  feel,  profoundly  grateful  to  Mr.  Caruegie  is  that  lie 
has  stoutly  resisted  the  temptation— if,  indeed,  heaver  felt  it— 
to  give  long-winded  descriptions  of  scenery.  Mr.  Ruskiu  com- 
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St.  George’s  Chapel  seems  to  have  stimulated  all  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  after  saying  his  say  about 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  turns  to  another 
distinguished  person— the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield— of  whose  char¬ 
acter  and  aims  he  gives  the  following  brief,  but  uncompromising 
estimate : — 

“  When  I  was  not  gazing  ,at  Gladstone’s  face,  I  was  moralising 
upon  the  last  Knight  of  the  Garter,  whose  flag  still  floats  above  the 
stall.  Disraeli  won  the  blue  ribbon  about  ns  worthily  as  most  men, 
and  by  much  the  same  means, — he  flattered  the  monarch.  But  there 
is  this  to  be  said  of  him, — he  had  brains,  and  made  himself.  What 
a  commentary  upon  pride  of  birth,  the  flag  of  the  poor  literary 
adventurer  floating  beside  that  of  my  lord  duke’s!  It  pleased  me 
much  to  see  it.  How  that  man  must  have  chuckled  as  he  bowed  his 
way  among  his  dupes,  from  her  Majesty  to  Salisbury,  aud  passed  the 
Radical  extension  of  the  franchise  that  doomed  hereditary  privilege 
to  speedy  extinction  !” 

Iu  this  amusing,  plain-spoken  way  does  Mr.  Carnegie  comment 
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upon  things  and  persons  English;  but  where  he  is,  so  far  as 
words  go,  most  uncompromisingly  severe,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  underlying  amiability.  He  is  simply  anxious  to  show  that 
the  resolution  to  find  everything  “  altogether  lovely  ”  has  not 
dimmed  his  Republican  vision  or  impaired  his  logical  impartiality, 
and,  considering  that  he  is  an  Americanised  Scotchman,  and, 
therefore,  a  critic  both  by  nature  and  training,  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  let  down  very  easily. 

There  are  several  good  stories  in  the  book,  as,  indeed,  there 
oould  hardly  fail  to  be,  and  we  select  the  following,  not  as  the 
best — though  the  conclusion  is  a  fine  stroke  of  humour — but  as 
one  of  the  shortest.  The  party  had  reached  Sanquhar,  where 
the  Cameronians  abjured  their  allegiance  to  “  the  ungodly  king,” 
and  Mr.  Carnegie  tells  how  some  of  them— 


“  Stepped  into  a  stationer’s  shop  there,  and  met  a  character.  One 
side  of  the  shop  was  filled  with  the  publications  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  other  with  drugs.  ‘  A  strange  combination,  this,’  I 
remarked. — ‘  Weel,  man,  no  sae  bad.  Pheseek  for  the  body,  an’ 
pheseek  for  the  soul, — castor  oil  and  Bibles  no  sae  bad.’  Harry  and 
I  laughed.  ‘  Have  you  the  Revised  Yersion  here  yet?’  I  inquired. — 
‘  Na,  na,  the  auld  thing  here  !  Nane  of  yer  new-fangled  editions  of 
the  Scripture  for  us.  But  I  hear  they’ve  shortened  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Noo,  that’s  nae  a  bad  thing  for  them  as  hae  to  get  up  early 
in  the  mornin’s.’  ” 


We  must  have  read  many  hundreds  of  Scottish  stories,  but  we 
cannot  recall  one  with  a  stronger  flavour  of  national  character 
than  this.  The  general  denunciation  of  theological  novelties, 
with  the  cautious  exception  in  favour  of  a  convenient  shortening 
of  a  prayer,  is  deliciously  Caledonian. 

Should  Mr.  Carnegie’s  book  reach  a  second  edition,  as  it  well 
deserves,  a  few  unimportant  errors  may  as  well  be  corrected. 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe’s  title  is  “  Sherbrooke,”  not  “  Sherborne 
Milton  wrote  “  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,”  not  “  fresh  fields,” 
&c. ;  the  popular  juvenile  sweetmeat  is  “  toffee,”  not  “  taffee 
and  “  Balliol,”  not  “  Baliol,”  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of 
the  well-known  Oxford  College.  As  for  the  following  sentence, 
it  is  so  hopelessly  muddled  that  correction  is  impossible  : — “  I 
wish,”  writes  Mr.  Carnegie,  “  I  could  quote  something,  from 
Adam  Bede,  I  think  it  is — where  Garth,  the  stonemason,  thinks 
good  work  in  his  masonry  the  best  prayer  he  has  to  stand 
upon but  unfortunately,  Mr.  Garth  is  not  a  character  in  Adam 
Bede,  he  is  not  a  stonemason,  and  he  never  made  the  remark 
here  attributed  to  him,  so  the  quotation  very  fairly  matches  the 
celebrated  definition  of  a  crab  as  “  a  red  fish  that  walks  back¬ 
wards.”  Double  the  number  of  errors  would  not,  however, 
seriously  diminish  our  enjoyment  of  a  most  delightful  volume, 
and  we  thank  the  writer  most  heartily  for  some  very  pleasant 
hours. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER .* 

Mr.  Lodge’s  biography  of  Daniel  Webster  deserves  somewhat 
more  attention  than  is  the  “  natural  due  ”  of  the  excellent  and 
useful  series  to  which  it  belongs.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not  simply 
a  compilation  from  existing  Webster  literature.  Mr.  Lodge  has 
drawn  freely  from  Mr.  Curtis’s  memoir  of  the  American 
Boanerges,  and  frankly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  it.  But 
he  has  made  independent  investigations  into  Webster’s  life,  as 
at  least  one  magazine  controversy  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
adequately  proves ;  and  he  takes  a  different  view  from  Mr. 
Curtis  of  certain  rather  dubious  professional  transactions  in 
which  their  common  hero  was  engaged.  Then,  we  question  if  a 
compact  volume  like  this,  giving  a  succinct  and  bright  narrative 
of  Webster’s  career,  with  extracts  from  his  speeches,  (but  could 
Mr.  Lodge  not  have  given  more  from  his  letters  P)  is  not  the 
best  cairn  to  erect  to  his  memory.  Webster  was  not  an  original 
statesman,  and  he  was  not  a  profound  lawyer,  although  for  his 
day  he  attained  an  extraordinary  success,  both  at  the  Bar  and 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  not  inventive ;  he  was  even  indolent. 
But  he  could  give  passionate  expression  to  other  men’s  ideas  ; 
of  all  eminent  Americans  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
public  life,  he  is  the  most  vocal.  He  was  an  imposing, 
almost  a  heroic  personality,  and  his  biography  should 
be  a  brief  prose  epic.  But  above  everything,  Daniel 
Webster  has,  more  than  any  other  American  politician 
that  was  distinguished  before  the  Civil  War,  impressed 
the  British  mind  as  embodying  the  force  and  representing 
the  grandeur  of  Democracy  in  the  New  World.  “  1  he  notablest 
of  all  your  notabilities,”  and  “a  magnificent  specimen,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Carlyle,  in  a  letter  to  Emerson,  after  seeing  Webster  at 
breakfast,  and  then  proceeded  to  draw  this  Rembrandtesque 
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portrait  of  him, — “  The  tanned  complexion,  that  amorphous, 
crag-like  face  ;  the  dull,  black  eyes  under  the  precipice  of  brows, 
like  dull  anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be  blown;  the 
mastift  mouth,  accurately  closed.  I  have  not  traced  so  much 
of  silent  Berserkir  rage,  that  I  remember  of,  in  any  man.  I 
guess  I  should  not  like  to  be  your  nigger !  Webster  is  not 
loquacious,  but  he  is  pertinent,  conclusive ;  a  dignified,  per¬ 
fectly-bred  man,  though  not  English  in  breeding;  a  man 
worthy  of  the  best  reception  among  us,  and  meeting 
such,  I  understand.  Webster  strikes  one,  especially  in 
his  speeches,  as  an  Englishman  rather  than  an  American, 
or,  at  all  events,  rather  than  a  \  ankee.  He  was  an  orator,  but 
he  did  not  “  orate.”  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Fox,  rather 
than  the  elder  brother  of  Mr.  AVendell  Fhillips.  Anything  fresh 
about  or  upon  Daniel  Webster  will,  therefore,  always  be  heartily 
welcomed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  pick  holes  in  Mr.  Lodge’s 
style.  He  has  at  too  easy  command,  and  uses  far  too  freely, 
the  vocabulary  of  “  gush  ”  and  panegyric,  of  which  such  adjec¬ 
tives  as  “intense,”  “bold,”  “penetrating,”  and  “far-reaching” 
are  flowers,  and  which  in  this  country  is  now  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  provincial  platforms  and  to  votes  of  thanks  to  provincial 
lecturers.  We  come  perpetually,  too,  upon  puzzling  expressions, 
such  “  as  the  iron  constitution  hidden  somewhere  in  the  small, 
frail  body  ”  and  “  that  stately  creature  wrung  with  anguish.” 
These  may  be  simply  modern  Americanisms,  but  the  description 
of  Webster  as  “a  stately  creature”  seems  as  grotesquely 
inappropriate  as  would  be  a  description  of  Danton  as  “  a  nice 
Titan.”  But  Mr.  Lodge’s  vivacity,  enthusiasm,  and  impartiality 
cover  a  multitude  of  literary  infirmities.  We  like  those  portions 
of  his  biography  best  in  which  he  dwells  upon  Webster’s  private 
life.  Webster  was  no  saint;  as  Mr.  Lodge  apologetically  says,  “He 
was  a  splendid  animal,  as  well  as  a  great  man,  and  he  had 
strong  passions  and  appetites,  which  he  indulged  at  times  to  the 
detriment  of  his  health  and  reputation.”  But  like  so  many  of 
the  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  who  were  born  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  were  full  of  its  ideas,  like  our  own  Fox  and  Burns, 
for  example,  he  had  singularly  warm  affections.  He  was  an 
attached  son — Mr.  Lodge  gives  us  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  his 
father,  the  stalwart  borderer  and  Puritan,  Ebenezer  Webster — a 
kind  husband  and  father,  fond  of  children,  of  nature  in  all, 
but  especially  in  its  grauder  forms.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Lodge  does  not  disguise  or  condone  Webster’s  great  weakness, 
his  incapacity  to  keep  out  of  debt.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this 
respect  he  is  no  worse  than  Cobden  or  the  second  Pitt.  But 
there  is  a  shadiness  about  his  impecuniosity  which  does  not 
suggest  itself  in  connection  with  theirs.  Mr.  Lodge  proves 
beyond  all  question  that  Webster  accepted  not  very  long  before 
his  death  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  an  admirer  of 
“  The  Seventh  of  March  Oration,”  in  which  he  practically  threw 
overboard  his  aDti-slavery  principles,  and  defended  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  He  was  latterly  maintained  in  large  measure  by 
New  England  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  and  “  repaid  them 
with  an  occasional  magnificent  compliment ;”  and  we  confess  the 
relationship  between  him  and  them  does  not  look  much  prettier 
because,  as  Mr.  Lodge  puts  it,  “he  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  State  Street  very  much  as  a  feudal 
baron  regarded  his  peasantry.”  Then,  “  he  came  down  to  Salem 
to  prosecute  a  murderer,  and  the  opposing  counsel  objected  that 
he  was  brought  there  to  hurry  beyond  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
and  it  was  even  murmured  audibly  in  the  court-room  that  he 
had  a  fee  from  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man  iu  his  pocket. 
A  fee  of  that  kind  he  certainly  received,  either  then  or  after¬ 
wards.  Every  ugly  public  attack  that  was  made  upon  him  re¬ 
lated  to  money,  and  it  is  painful  that  the  biographer  of  such  a 
man  as  Webster  should  be  compelled  to  give  many  pages  to 
show  that  his  hero  was  not  iu  the  pay  of  manufacturers,  and  did 
not  receive  a  bribe  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo.  The  refutation  may  be  perfectly  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  there  ought  to  have  been  no  need  of  it.”  This 
is  quite  true.  Webster’s  debts  appear  to  have  been  quite 
inexcusable ;  he  was  the  most  popular  advocate  of  his  time,  and 
could  by  honest  professional  effort  have  made  an  income  sufficiently 
large  not  only  to  satisfy  his  wants,  but  even  to  gratify  very 
luxurious  tastes.  There  is  no  denying  that,  as  Mr.  Lodge  says, 
“  his  moral  character  was  not  equal  to  his  intellectual  force.” 
It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  his  moral  fibre  deteriorated  as  he 
grew  older. 

Daniel  Webster’s  public  life  was  a  torso,  if  not  a  tragedy. 
His  leading  ambition  was  never  gratified ;  he  never  got  higher 
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up  the  ladder  of  official  politics  than  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
and  his  closing  days  were  embittered  by  the  preference  given  by  his 
pai'ty  to  General  Scott  over  himself  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  The  reason  for  this  failure  Mr.  Lodge  apparently 
believes  to  have  been  the  fact  that  Webster  was  in  politics  a  party 
advocate  rather  than  a  champion.  He  says,  further,  that  “  he 
was  deficient  in  that  intensity  of  conviction  which  carries  men 
beyond  and  above  all  triumphs  of  statesmanship,  and  makes 
them  the  embodiment  of  the  great  moral  forces  which  move  the 
world.”  There  is  a  superficial  amount  of  truth  in  this,  and  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  Webster’s  party  found  men  who  were  very 
much  better  and  more  loyal  partisans  than  himself,  and  there¬ 
fore  much  better  fitted  for  the  role  of  standard-bearer.  What, 
moreover,  could  look  more  inconsistent  than  that  the  politician 
who  entered  public  life  as  a  Free-trader — his  speech  on  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  showed  that  for  the  time,  and  for  a  man  of 
his  temperament,  he  had  obtained  a  really  wonderful  mastery 
of  financial  questions — and  keen  opponent  of  slavery,  should 
have  degenerated  into  an  advocate  of  a  modified  Protec¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ?  But  in  truth,  it  was 
alike  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  Webster  that  he  placed 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  above  Party,  and  even  above  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  abhorred,  he  could  not  tolerate,  the  idea  of  secession, 
and,  to  prevent  it,  he  was  willing  to  part  with  or  to  modify  his 
own  views,  even  when  he  knew  that  these  were  right.  He  was 
wrong  in  lowering  the  auti-slavery  flag  in  order  to  please  the 
South,  in  1848;  he  both  sinned  against  principle,  and  committed 
a  grave  political  blunder.  But  his  motives  were  not  wholly  im¬ 
pure.  His  patriotism  was  genuine  and  lofty,  if  somewhat 
imaginative.  He  believed  in  the  Union;  he  gloried  in  its  past; 
he  had  almost  beatific  visions  as  to  its  future.  The  Liver¬ 
pool  navvy  who  pointed  to  him  when  he  was  walking 
along  the  street,  and  said,  “  There  goes  a  King  !”  was  quite 
right.  Webster  was  a  king  who  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
reigning.  Had  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Union  occurred  in 
his  life-time,  it  would  have  supplied  him  with  what  he  most 
stood  in  need,  a  genuine  moral  purpose  and  mission.  He 
would  have  rushed  to  the  aid  of  his  country,  and  become  its 
saviour,  as  certainly  and  probably  as  effectually  as  did  the  elder 
Pitt  in  the  case  of  England.  But  such  a  chance  never  came  to 
Webster,  and  so  his  political  career  was  marked  by  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  worse  than  disappointments.  He  was  at  his  best, 
because  at  his  truest,  in  his  famous  orations  at  Plymouth 
in  1822,  and  at  Bunker  Hill  in  1825  and  1843,  and  in  his 
eulogies  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  in  1826.  His  greatest 
effort  is  commonly  declared  to  be  his  two  days’  “  speech 
in  the  Senate  against  Hayne,”  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
right  of  “  nullification,”  in  1830.  This,  however,  is  largely 
forensic,  and  has  not  the  true  patriotic  ring  of  some  of 
his  other  speeches,  declamatory  though  these  are.  Webster’s 
best  orations,  indeed,  are  quite  as  sincere  as  Burke’s  or  Fox's, 
and  very  much  more  sincere  than  Sheridan’s.  Had  he  kept 
himself  absolutely  aloof  from  party  politics,  which  in  1852  he 
dclared  to  be  “  utterly  vain,”  and  constituted  himself  the  orator 
or  prose  poet  of  the  national  sentiment  in  the  United  States — 
such  a  person  is  needed  there  more  than  ever,  in  these  days  of 
materialism  and  millionaires — the  admiration  which  his  name 
inspires  would  have  been  as  unqualified  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  even  now  it  is  cordial. 


FARRER’S  TOUR  IN  GREECE* 


Emerson,  in  one  of  his  charming  letters  to  Carlyle,  gently 
twits  Frederick’s  biographer  with  having  made  a  covenant  with 
his  eyes,  that  they  should  not  see  anything  he  did  not  wish  they 
should  see.  Recent  travellers  in  Greece  seem  to  have  made  a 
somewhat  similar  covenant  with  their  eyes.  To  some  the  land 
seems  a  paradise,  and  its  inhabitants,  like  Master  Wackford 
Squeers,  next  door  to  cherubim.  To  others  it  seems  the 
antithesis  of  that  realm,  and  its  children  as  black  as  their  puta¬ 
tive  sire  is  painted.  The  truth,  of  course,  lies  between  these 
extreme  views  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  to  which  extreme 
it  lies  nearer.  Probably,  what  Sir  Charles  (then  Colonel) 
Napier  said  of  Lord  Byron’s  view  is  true  still “  Of  all  those 
who  came  to  help  the  Greeks,”  he  said,  “  I  never  heard  one 
except  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Gordon  that  seemed  to  have  justly 
estimated  their  character.  All  came  expecting  to  find  the 
Peloponnesus  filled  with  Plutarch’s  men,  and  all  returned  think¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  Newgate  more  moral.  Lord  Byron 
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judged  them  fairly;  he  knew  that  half- civilised  men  are  full  of 
vices,  and  that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  emancipated 
slaves.”  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  themselves  would  reject 
with  scorn  the  notion  that  they  are  still  only  a  half-civilised 
people.  It  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  they  are,  and  a  fact 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  by  all  who  are  bent  on  making 
a  tour  in  Greece.  It  is  also  true  that  they  can  no  longer 
plead  such  excuses  as  emancipated  slaves  can  plead  for 
their  vices.  The  question  as  to  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  used  the  position  which  Europe  has  assured  to  them 
in  a  manner  at  all  commensurate  with  their  opportunities, 
is  one  which  this  book  does  not  call  upon  us  to  decide.  Mr. 
Farrer  and  his  companions  scampered  hastily  through  a  por¬ 
tion  of  North  Greece,  and  across  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Mb'. 
Farrer  has  written  an  account  of  their  progress  which  may  be 
read  most  decidedly  with  pleasure.  Comparisons  are  proverbi¬ 
ally  invidious,  and  if  we  say  that  this  book  is  written,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Ivinglake’s  Eothen,  we  must  not  refrain  from 
adding  that  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  incomparable  book  of 
travel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  those 
miserable  hashes  of  old  diaries  which  are  so  frequently 
published  as  travels,  and  combine  the  parasangy  dullness  of  the 
opening  chapters  of  Xeuophon’s  Anabasis  with  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  that  have  no  interest  for  the  reader,  nor  would,  if  he  were 
wise,  have  any  interest  left  in  them  for  the  writer.  A  man 
may  upset  his  matutinal  tub,  and  be  bitten  by  fleas.  He  may 
enter  these  incidents  in  his  diary,  if  he  has  leisure  enough 
for  such  idleness ;  but  why  he  should  print  them,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  such  trivial  personal  records,  we  do  not  understand. 
We  quite  understand,  though,  that  print  as  he  may,  he  will  not 
find  readers  for  his  trumpery  revelations.  Mr.  Farrer’s  “  Tour  ” 
is  not  one  of  these  diary-fed  compilations ;  though  we  think 
that  he  insists  a  little  too  often  upon  the  unsavoury  discomforts 
which  make  a  man’s  life  wretched  on  board  an  over-crowded 
steamer,  and  that  the  “  entomological  researches  ”  which  he  is 
fond  of  noticing  have  nothing  to  make  them  worth  noticing  at 
all,  unless  it  should  happen  that  the  “  researcher  ”  is  gifted  with 
the  angelic  temper  and  sublime  stoicism  which  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  wont  to  display  on  such  occasions.  It  will  also, 
perhaps,  strike  peaceful  readers  that  Mr.  Farrer  and  his  train 
were  a  little  too  fond  of  what  he  calls  “  baculatory  arguments,” 
and  much  too  prompt  in  showing  their  revolvers,  which,  after 
all,  they  were  never  called  upon  to  use  in  grim  earnest.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  Government  escort  which  was 
provided  for  them  ever  failed  of  securing  them  from  the 
chance  of  having  to  do  so.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Farrer  might  have  expressed  and  shown  a  little  more  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  poor  soldiery  whom  he  ridicules  so  scornfully  foi* 
their  eternal  great-coats  and  for  their  partiality  for  garlic.  In 
fact,  although  he  writes,  no  doubt,  as  “  a  gentleman  for  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  occasionally  strikes  a  note  which  reminds  of  Dr. 
Morris’s  Irish  servant,  who  thought  it  so  absurd  of  Frenchmen 
to  clothe  their  infantry  in  blue  and  their  artillery  in  red.  More¬ 
over,  gentlemen  (we  are  speaking  now  of  Mr.  Farrer’s  com¬ 
panions,  as  well  as  himself)  who  so  thoroughly  despised  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  natives  that  they  concealed  from  them,  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  their  own  knowledge  of  Greek,  need  hardly,  we 
think,  have  displayed  the  conscientiousness  of  puritanical 
soap-boilers  when  questioned  as  to  their  politics.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  smarting  under  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  defeat,  and  stung 
perhaps  on  that  account  into  aggressive  truthfulness,  but  we 
confess  that  if  we  thought  as  little  of  an  Otaheitan’s  opinions  as 
Mr.  Farrer  and  his  companions  did  of  their  Greek  hosts’,  we 
should  be  “  Trojan  or  Tyrian,”  in  his  position,  for  the  nonce, 
and  think  it  no  robbery  to  howl  with  the  wolves. 

Mr.  Farrer  is  a  sufficiently  good  scholar  to  make  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  portion  of  his  volume  worth  reading  by  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  their  notions  of  Greek  art,  &c.,  from  Smith’s 
Dictionaries ;  and  to  his  query  whether  Phoebus  Apollo  did  not 
send  as  well  as  heal  pestilence,  we  can  return  a  cheerful  “  Why, 
cert’nly.”  But  a  propos  of  the  question  which  he  discusses,  in 
a  long  and  for  him  decidedly  a  pretentious  note,  about  the 
temple  of  that  god  at  Phigalia,  we  entirely  decline  to  accept 
his  theory  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  petty  Peloponnesian  town 
erected  that  edifice  as  a  thank-offering  to  Phosbus  for  sending 
the  plague  to  Athens.  Mr.  Farrer  has  a  keen  eye  for  scenery, 
and  Lord  Windsor’s  illustrations,  which  are  modest  enough, 
are  illustrations  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  deserve  high 
commendation.  The  following  sketch  of  a  part  of  “  happy 
Arcadia  ”  will  astonish  many  who  have  hitherto  formed  their 
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ideas  of  that  land  from  the  fanciful  conceptions  of  Italian  poets 
and  their  imitators  : — • 

“  The  next  few  hours  unfold  all  the  hideousness  of  central  Arcadia. 
True,  that  on  the  north,  Mount  Cyllene  and  other  snow-capped  peaks 
give  a  far  distance  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Taygetus,  on  the  south  ;  but  unless  the  day  be 
unusually  clear,  they  are  invisible,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no 
pleasing  object  in  the  foreground  or  middle  distance  on  which  the 
eye  can  rest.  Clouds  of  dust  on  the  road,  marshy  flats  on  either 
hand,  shapeless  hills  without  vegetation,  no  signs  of  life  but  the  end¬ 
less  chorus  of  countless  frogs  ;  such  is  the  central  Arcadia  of  to-day, 
— a  bleak,  unlovely  table-land.” 

Western  Arcadia  to  some  extent  makes  up  for  this,  and  Mr. 
Farrer  waxes  warm  in  praising  the  Alpheus  valley,  which  makes 
himself  and  his  companions  feel  “  that  Greece  is  worth  visiting 
for  its  natural  beauty  alone  and  sadly  reflect  “that,  but  for 
man’s  wantonness  and  indolence,  the  whole  of  its  now  arid  sur¬ 
face  might  resemble  western  Arcadia.”  The  last  proposition 
is  open  to  doubt,  but  something  more  than  alterations  in  climate 
is  needed  to  explain  the  sparse  population  of  Attica,  compared 
with  that  of  Corfu.  That  the  climate  of  the  former  has  altered 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  which  Mr.  Farrer  gives  of 
that  hu.ft7rpoTa.ro;  u\6yk>  which  Euripides  has  made  so  famous. 
He  declares  the  foulness  of  no  climate  can  surpass  the  horrors 
sometimes  provided  by  that  of  Athens 

“  After  a  still  day  of  cloudless  beauty  and  warmth,  the  traveller 
awakes  to  find  a  white  world  ;  the  flakes  continually  falling  all  that 
day  ;  on  the  next,  the  streets  are  impassable  in  the  thaw  ;  on  the  third, 
It  rains  from  morning  to  night ;  the  fourth  is  clear  and  bright,  but 
with  a  north  wind,  in  contrast  to  which  any  English  March  breezes 
are  balmy  zephyrs, —a  wind  that  drives  whole  dust-bins  into  the  eyes 
round  every  corner,  that  cuts  into  the  very  marrow,  and  against  which 
it  is  often  impossible  to  keep  one’s  feet.” 

It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  of  this  indictment,  and  see 
that  the  climate  is  not  so  guilty  as  Mr.  Farrer  would  have  us 
think.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  complaints  which  he 
makes  about  the  endless  and  profitless  lavatory  operations  in 
which  he  says  the  women  of  the  country  seem  always  to  be 
engaged,  and  of  several  other  observations  which  he  makes 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  modern  Greeks.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  Greece  since  the  Revolution  has  not  been  so 
rapid  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  that  had  Palmer¬ 
ston  foreseen  what  has  actually  taken  place,  he  would  not  have 
surrendered  Corfu,  as  he  once  said  he  never  would  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  King  Otho,  to  the  subjects  even  of  King  George  I.  We 
would  rather  trust  also  a  judge  like  Lord  Strangford  than 
college  tutors  and  other  less  responsible  enthusiasts,  as  to  the 
value  to  be  put  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
modern  Greeks.  But  these  are  points  which  this  book  can 
hardly  be  said  to  raise,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it 
as  a  volume  of  very  pleasantly  told  and  admirably  illustrated 
travel. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  By  W.  S.  Kennedy.  (Cassino  and  Co., 
Boston,  U.S. ;  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  London.) — One  has  a  feeling 
that  there  is  something  illegitimate  about  these  accounts  of  living 
celebrities.  Perhaps  this  is  a  prejudice  of  the  past.  The  celebrities 
themselves  seem  to  favour  it.  Statesmen,  and  savans,  and  poets,  and 
millionaires  are  “  at  home  ”  to  visitors  whose  known  intention  it  is 
to  describe  to  the  world  their  homes,  their  studies,  nay,  their  very 
dinner-tables  and  cigar-boxes.  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  to 
take  what  is  given  us,  and  only  to  require  good-taste.  This  condition 
Mr.  Kennedy  fairly  well  satisfies.  He  gives  some  interesting  details 
about  Mr.  Holmes’s  ancestry.  Culture  seems  to  have  been,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  be,  hereditary  in  the  family.  Mr.  Kennedy  mentions  as 
kinsfolk  of  the  poet  descended  from  a  common  ancestress  Dr.  W. 
Ellery  Channing,  the  two  B.  H.  Danas,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  This 
ancestress  was  a  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  wife  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1C89,  who  has  the  distinction  of  writing  the  first 
volume  of  verse  published  in  America.  College  life  is  described,  with  its 
extraordinary  abundance  of  bear-play  and  practical  joking,  the  result, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  sport.  Mr.  Holmes  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  poet  of  his  “class,”  or,  as  we  should  say, 
41  year.”  After  a  brief  trial  of  the  law,  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
medicine,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1836.  (He 
was  born  in  1809.)  In  1838,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  at  Dartmouth  College,  Now  Hampshire,  held  it  for 
two  years,  then  practised  for  seven  as  a  physician  at  Boston,  and  in 
1847  was  appointed  to  a  Chair  at  Harvard  (in  the  same  subjects  as 
before).  The  subjects  were  afterwards  divided,  Mr.  Holmes  retaining 
anatomy.  He  resigned  his  Professorship  in  1882.  In  1827,  he  wrote, 


jointly  with  a  friend,  a  small  volume  of  verse.  After  that,  his  verse 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  became  frequent.  In  1857 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly,”  and  in  it  the 
first  instalment  of  the  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.”  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  the  editor,  and  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
and  Motley  among  the  contributors.  The  magazine  had  its  birth  at 
an  inn,  Porter's  Tavern,  in  North  Avenue,  where  the  contributors 
held  their  meetings,  with  an  interchange  of  mirth  that  is  well  described 
in  Mr.  Holmes’s  lines  : — 

“  Such  j e.-ts,  that,  drained  of  every  joke, 

The  very  hank  of  laughter  broke  ; 

Such  deeds,  that  Laughter  nearly  died 
With  stitches  in  his  belted  side  ; 

While  Time,  caught  fast  iu  Pleasure’s  chain, 

His  double  goblet  snapped  in  twain, 

And  stood  with  half  in  either  hand, 

Both  brimming  full, — but  not  of  sand  !” 

Mr.  Kennedy  gives  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  literary  work. 
We  cannot  quite  follow  his  criticism.  His  collocation  of  “  Crabbe, 
Pope,  Hood,  and  the  Prize  Poets  of  the  English  Universities,”  seems 
a  little  odd.  But  his  remarks  on  the  poets’  “  Anglicism  ”  are  quite 
just.  Even  as  Yirgil  brought  the  Sicily  of  Theocritus  into  the  Mantuan 
plain,  so  the  writers  of  that  day  put  “  a  picture  of  Regent’s  Park  on 
one  side  of  a  stereoscope  and  a  picture  of  Boston  Common  at  the 
other,  and  tried  to  make  one  of  them.”  The  chapter  on  “  Mr.  Holmes 
as  a  Scientist”  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  Yet  here,  too,  he  has 
done  some  notable  things.  His  papers  against  homoeopathy  were 
certainly  vigorous,  whatever  their  scientific  merit.  He  calls  it  “  a 
system  of  universal  poisoning,  nullified  in  practice  by  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  contrivance.”  But  allopathists  did  not  escape.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  passage  from  an  address  in  which  ho  denounced  the 
abuse  of  drugs  : — 

“  How  could  a  people  which  has  a  revolution  once  in  four  years, 
which  has  contrived  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver,  which  has 
chewed  the  juice  out  of  all  the  superlatives  in  the  language  in  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  and  so  used  up  its  epithets  in  the  rhetoric  of  abuse, 
that  it  takes  two  great  quarto  dictionaries  to  supply  the  demand  ; 
which  insists  on  sending  out  yachts,  and  horses,  and  boys  to  out-sail, 
out-light,  and  checkmate  all  the  rest  of  creation;  how  could  such  a 
peoplo  be  content  with  any  but  *  hemi  ’  practice  ?  What  wonder 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  over  doses  of  ninety  grains  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine,  and  that  the  American  Eagle  screams  with  delight 
to  see  three  grains  of  calomel  given  at  a  single  mouthful  ?” 

Mr.  Holmes  has  not,  on  the  whole,  written  much,—  0aia  pier  aWa  j. >oSa . 

A  Fair  Country  Maid.  By  E.  Fairfax  Byrrne.  3  vols.  (Bentley 
and  Son.) — The  opening  of  this  tale  is  attractive.  Derrick  Devon- 
porte,  squire  of  Hollvss  Hall,  meets  the  “  fair  country  maid,”  Marjorie 
Morrison,  and  we  recognise  at  once  two  interesting  figures.  Not  less 
interesting  are  the  next  to  -whom  we  are  introduced,  Abel  Greenough, 
an  agricultural  Radical,  and  Zachary  Pearse,  the  artistic  quarry- 
man.  Then  comes  in  a  romantic  element.  Marjorie  is  related  to  the 
family  that  owns  Hollyss  Hall,  and  the  portrait  of  her  ancestress,  the 
very  image  of  her  remote  descendant,  is  hanging  in  the  picture- 
gallery.  Another  character,  also  promising  an  interesting  develop¬ 
ment,  is  added  to  the  list, — Saul  Howell,  an  Oxford  friend  of  the 
squire,  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  Nonconforming  traditions  of  his 
family,  and  had  brought  all  his  gifts  and  acquirements  to  the  ministry 
of  a  Dissenting  community  at  Milltovvn.  The  development  of  the 
story  fails,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to  please  as  much  as  the  intro¬ 
duction.  The  “fair  maid”  has  four  lovers,  and  makes  a  choice  with 
which  we  perhaps  ought,  yet  do  not  feel  able,  to  sympathise.  Then 
come  misunderstandings  and  difficulties,  complicated  by  the  mono¬ 
mania  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  Marjorie’s  brother 
John,  a  monomania  born  of  the  tradition  of  relationship,  that  he  is 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  Hall  and  its  estates.  The  tragedy  with  which 
the  story  ends  is  not,  we  think,  very  skilfully  managed.  The  details 
of  the  death  of  Abel  are  scarcely  probable  ;  and  the  explanation  of 
the  murder  which  acquits  Saul  Howell  of  actual  guilt  is  decidedly 
unsatisfactory.  Still,  the  tale  shows  some  power  ;  and  more  promise, 
especially  if  it  be,  as  we  suppose,  a  first  attempt  in  fiction.  Here  is 
a  pleasant  little  touch.  Mrs.  Morrison,  the  beauty’s  mother,  has  been 
grievously  put  out  by  domestic  difficulties  : — “  The  good  lady  had 
arranged  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  a  state  of  tearful  collapse ;  and  to 
aid  this  process,  she  had  put  on  her  second-best,  black-silk  dress,  and 
a  cap  with  mauve  ribbons,  and  retiring  to  the  parlour,  had  brought 
out  her  Bible  and  Jeremy  Taylor’s  1  Holy  Living  and  Dying,’  and 
seated  herself  stiffly  in  the  best  arm-chair,  with  the  books  disposed 
on  a  table  near  her.” 

The  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  William  Miller.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
— Mr.  Miller  discusses  at  great  length  what  we  cannot  but  think  a 
somewhat  unprofitable  question, — the  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds. 
We  call  it  “  unprofitable,”  not  in  the  sense  in  which  all  astronomical 
questions  are  “  unprofitable,”  but  as  starting  with  a  radical  fault, 
that  we  are  forced  to  transfer  conditions  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  to  places  where  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  such  con¬ 
ditions.  We  cannot  live,  it  is  true,  with  a  temperature  at  boiling 
heat,  but  there  may  be,  for  all  that  we  know,  beings  who  can.  How¬ 
ever,  any  one  who  wants  to  see  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject, 
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and  what  astronomers  have  discovered  about  the  conditions  of 
atmosphere,  heat,  &c.,  in  the  planets,  can  find  what  he  wants  to 
know  in  Mr.  Miller’s  carefully  compiled  book, — we  say  compiled,  for 
we  understand  that  his  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  not  first-hand. 
The  most  reasonable  belief  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  that  at  some 
time  in  the  history  of  a  world,  not  necessarily  of  all  worlds,  but 
possibly  and  probably  of  more  than  one  (we  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  worlds  which  probably  depend  upon  the  fixed  stars), 
there  is  a  period  during  which  life  is  possible.  The  Moon,  possibly, 
has  bad  such  a  period  ;  so,  possibly,  has  Mars  ;  whereas,  Jupiter  may 
have  one  yet  in  the  future. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith.  (Regan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Mr.  Percy  Smith  has  been 
assisted  by  some  able  contributors,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  George  W.  Cox  and  Mr.  Fennell,  the  editor  of  “  Pindar.”  The 
Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases  is  intended  “  to  bring  together  such 
words,  expressions,  quotations,  &c.,  English  or  other,  as  are  among  the 
more  uncommon  in  current  literature,  and  required  not  for  the  scien¬ 
tific,  but  for  the  ordinary  reader,  explanations  for  the  want  of  which 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph,  even  the  drift  of  an 
argument,  is  often  missed.”  We  may  take  instances  at  random.  The 
item  “Brief”  is  explained  to  mean  (1)  Pontifical  letters,  which  are 
either  addressed  to  individuals  or  bodies,  or,  more  solemnly,  to  the 
whole  Church  ;  and  (2)  in  the  Prayer-book,  Queen’s  Letters,  author¬ 
ising  collections,  now  discontinued.  Under  “Brigade,”  again,  we 
learn  that  in  the  Artillery  alone  the  word  corresponds  to  a  battalion 
of  Infantry.  The  meaning  of  “Bristol  Boy”  is  given  as  the  poet 
Thomas  Chatterton,  and  that  of  “Broad-Bottom  Administration”  as 
that  of  H.  Pelham  in  1744,  as  having  been  a  grand  coalition  of  parties. 
The  utility  of  the  book  is  manifest ;  that  it  is  done  by  competent 
hands,  we  do  not  doubt.  The  reputation  of  the  writers  is  sufficient 
guarantee,  and  all  our  examination  of  the  items  has  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  the  belief.  The  scholarship  in  particular,  so  generally  deficient 
in  books  of  this  kind,  is  exact. 

Marianela.  By  Perez  Caldds.  From  the  Spanish  by  Clara  Bell, 
(Gottsberger,  New  York;  Trubner,  London.) — Books  from  Spain 
are  not  so  common  but  that  they  excite  a  special  interest.  This 
is  but  a  slight  story,  and  the  motive  is  not,  we  should  say,  new. 
A  young  man  blind  from  his  birth  loves  the  girl  who  has  been  his 
constant  companion.  But  she  is  plain,  and  even  deformed,  while  his 
face  and  figure  are  of  remarkable  beauty.  He  is  restored  to  sight  by 
a  skilful  oculist,  and  among  the  first  shapes  which  he  sees  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cousin.  The  struggle  in  the  girl’s  mind,  her  anxious  wish  that 
the  blind  man  should  have  his  sight,  and  her  certainty  that  when  he 
recovers  it  he  will  give  elsewhere  the  love  that  she  prizes,  her 
passionate  appeals  to  the  Virgin  to  help  her,  even,  as  in  her  despair 
she  prays,  to  give  her  beauty,  are  very  pathetically  told.  With  true 
art,  Seiior  Caldos  makes  the  cousin  who  unconsciously  supplants  the 
first  love  a  very  model  of  kindness  and  guilelessness.  There  is  some 
really  good  work  in  this  sketch,  and  we  gladly  welcome  it. 

We  would  desire  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of 
The  Collective  Investigation  Record,  edited  by  Professor  Humphry, 
M.D.,  and  F.  A.  Mahomed,  M.B.  (British  Medical  Association,  161a 
Strand.) — Dr.  Humphrey  prefaces  the  number  with  a  “History  of 
the  Movement.”  Then  follow  addresses  on  the  subject  delivered 
before  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  by  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Sir  James  Paget.  We  have 
some  results  of  the  working  of  the  Association.  “  A  Report  on 
the  Communicability  of  Phthisis  ”  is  the  longest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  paper  in  the  number.  We  may  quote  one  sentence  from  the 
report : — “  One  fact  these  returns  seem  to  establish  beyond  any 
question,  and  that  is,  that  if  phthisis  is  a  communicable  disease,  it  is 
so  only  under  circumstances  and  conditions  of  extremely  close  per¬ 
sonal  intimacy,  such  as  sharing  the  same  bed  or  the  same  room,  or 
shut  up  together  in  numbers  in  close,  ill- ventilated  apartments.” 
“Preliminary  Reports,”  on  acute  pneumonia,  chorea,  acute  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  diphtheria  follow,  and  “  The  Treatment  of  Acute  Gout  ” 
is  proposed  as  a  subject  of  the  next  inquiry. 

Pamphlets  and  Lectures. — Can  English  Law  he  Taught  at  the 
Universities ?  By  A.  V.  Dicey,  B.C.L.  (Macmillan),  an  inaugural 
lecture,  asking  a  question  which  the  Vinerian  Professor  naturally 
answers  in  the  affirmative.  His  contention  is  that  the  student  of 
English  Law  wants  guidance  as  he  did  not  want  it  in  earlier  days, 

and  a  systematic  teaching  which  he  cannot  get  in  chambers. - Dr. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hoggan  publishes  three  papers  on  Medical  Women 
for  India  (J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Bristol),  advocating  an  excellent  cause. 
There  never  was  a  clearer  case  of  a  real  demand  and  an  adequate 
supply,  if  only  the  two  could  be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other. 

- The  New  Godiva:  a  Dialogue  (W.  Isbister),  speaks  plainly  on 

the  subject  of  purity  and  standards  of  morality  generally.  We 
cannot  bind  ourselves  to  all  that  is  advanced  in  these  pages,  but  we 
may  say  that  it  is  well  worth  considering.  Let  us  state  from 
our  own  point  of  view  what  we  believe  to  be  one  cause 
(and  doubtlesB,  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  effect)  of  a  debased 


morality,  and  that  is  the  detestable  tone  of  sentiment  about 
the  morals  of  men  which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
novels  written  by  women  that  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  notice  in 
these  columns.  That  a  man  is  necessarily  a  profligate  in  his  youth 

seems  to  be  an  article  of  faith  with  them. - We  have  received  three 

additional  numbers  of  Present-day  Tracts : — Modern  Materialism,  by 
the  late  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson  ;  The  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  by 
Henry  Wace,  B.D.  ;  and  The  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 

by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Payne-Smith.  (Religions  Tract  Society.) - 

State  Socialism  and  the  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.  (Macmillan),  is  a  reprint  in  a  cheap  and 
accessible  form  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of 

Macmillan’ s  Magazine,  and  which  was  noticed  by  us  at  the  time. - 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bean,  in  his  Notices  of  Various  Errors  and  Omissions,  fyc 
(Simpkin  and  Marshall),  appears  to  make  out  a  very  serious  case 
against  the  “  Parliamentary  Return  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1213-1874.”  More  than  fifty  pages  of  mistakes  is 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  Mr.  Bean  is  not  more  than 
justified  when  he  says  that  to  issue  a  document  not  com¬ 
plete,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  ”  is  a  scandalous  waste  of 

public  money. - The  Parliamentary  Reformer’ s  Manual,  by  John 

Noble,  is  a  “revised  edition  'of  ‘Representation,  Population, 
and  Taxation,’  based  upon  the  Census  of  1881,  and  the  Latest  Par¬ 
liamentary  Returns.”  It  is  published  by  the  London  and  Counties 
Liberal  UnioD,  12  Walbrook.  The  strange  anomalies  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  system  have  been  stated  over  and  over  agaiD,  yet  it  is 
well  to  repeat  them.  A  thing  has  to  be  repeated  a  good  many  times, 
before  it  makes  its  way  into  the  public  mind.  After  all,  there  is  no 
stronger  example  than  London.  The  City  and  the  nine  Parliamentary 
boroughs  have  a  population  of  3,452,350.  This  should  give  them 
seventy-one  Members,  instead  of  twenty-two.  A  third  of  the  Income- 
tax,  and  half  the  Customs  are  paid  within  their  borders.  What  this 
should  entitle  them  to  w7ho  can  say  ?  Mr.  Noble’s  pamphlet  is  crowded 

with  significant  facts. - A  monograph  by  Dr.  Augustus  Merriam, 

The  Greelc  and  Latin  Inscription  on  the  Obelisk-Crab  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  New  York,  will  repay  perusal. 

New  Editions. — The  Captives.  Translated  from  Plautus.  By  H. 
A.  Strong,  M.A.  (Robertson,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide.) — 
This  second  edition,  “  revised  and  enlarged,”  repeats,  we  perceive, 
some  mistakes  which  we  pointed  out  in  the  first.  We  will  repeat 
one  of  our  remarks.  In  Act  i.,  Scene  2,  occur  the  two  lines, — 

“  Ego  ibo  ad  tratrem,  ad  alios  captiuos  meos  : 

Visaui  no  nocte  hac  quippiam  turbaueriat,” 

which  Professor  Strong  translates, — 

“I’ll  to  my  brother,  to  my  other  slaves, — 

I’ll  see  they  make  no  fuss  to-night,  the  knaves  !” 

That  “ne  turbaverint  ”  should  be  even  once  so  rendered  is  strange 
in  a  Professor  of  Latin ;  that  the  mistake  should  escape  a  revision 

is  unaccountable. - Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  republishes,  in  the  fourth 

volume  of  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  (Longmans),  six  essays, 
which  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  magazines  and  reviews. 
These  six  are, — “  The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket,”  “  The 
Oxford  Counter-Reformation,”  “  Origen  and  Celsus,”  “  A  Cagliostro 
of  the  Second  Century  ”  (an  account  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana), 
“  Cheneys  and  the  House  of  Russell”  (a  kind  of  article  in  which  Mr. 
Froude,  we  take  it,  always  shows  at  his  best),  and  “A  Siding  at  a 

Railway  Station.” - First  Steps  in  Latin,  by  F.  Ritchie,  M.A. 

(Rivingtons.) - A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 

Testament.  By  Frederick  Henry  Ambrose  Scrivener,  D.C.L. 
(Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.) — This  is  a  third  edition  (the  first  and 
second  having  been  published  in  1861  and  1874),  and  has  been 
“  thoroughly  revised,  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
date.”  No  one  has  a  better  right  to  be  heard  than  Dr.  Scrivener, 
and  as  he  leans  to  what  may  be  called  the  Conservative  side,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  quote  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  work  of  the 
Revisers  : — “  First,  the  task  of  scrutinising  the  Greek  text  was  one 
which  the  Revisers  could  not  have  shrunk  from,  without  reducing 
their  labour  to  a  nullity  ;  secondly,  the  text,  as  adopted  by  them, 
especially  in  passages  of  primary  importance,  is  far  less  one-sided 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  thirdly,  the  various  readings  recorded 
in  the  margin  are  nothing  better  than  rejected  readings,  deliber¬ 
ately  refused  a  place  in  the  text,  and  set  in  the  margin,  if  some¬ 
times  too  lightly,  yet  always  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the 
unlearned  reader  of  Holy  Scripture.”  This  is  a  very  different 
account  of  the  matter  from  that  which  Dean  Burgon  gave  of 
the  matter  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  A  postscript  to  the  preface 
notices  a  communication  from  Dr.  Burgon  to  the  editor,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  ascertained,  from  replies  sent  to  inquiries  made  of  the 
chief  librarians  in  Europe,  that  there  are  about  300  additional  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  of  it,  which  have  never  yet 
been  collated.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  Still,  it  is  manifest  that  a  fresh  field  is  opened  to  the  labours 
of  Biblical  scholars.  In  the  Vatican  Library  alone  there  are  179 
codices  as  yet  unexamined,  and  the  Vatican  is  now  really  open  to 
scholars. - We  have  received  a  handsome  reprint  of  The  Imitation 
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of  Christ,  with,  an  introductory  essay  on  the  authorship  of  the 
v4irk.  (Suttaby  and  Co.) — The  work  is  reprinted  in  its  entirety, 
without  any  omissions  or  alterations  to  make  it  suitable  for  Anglican 
readers.  Of  course,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  is  quite 
right.  If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  devo¬ 
tional  object,  the  usual  course  seems  preferable.  Devotion 

can  scarcely  coexist  with  controversy. - Principles  of  Mechanics, 

“  rewritten  and  enlarged,”  by  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.  (Longmans.) - 

A  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  J.  E.  H.  Gordon, 
B.A.,  2  vols.,  appears  in  a  second  edition,  “revised,  rearranged,  and 
enlarged.”  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — Mr.  Gordon  promises  a 
separate  treatise  on  “  Electric  Lighting,”  a  subject  to  which  he  has 

devoted  special  attention. - The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity, 

by  E.  Hospitalier,  translated  and  enlarged  b}'  Julius  Maicr,  Ph.D. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.),  a  second  edition,  “revised,  with 
many  additions.”  The  chapter  on  “  Electric  Light  ”  is  here 

entirely  new. - Talks  about  Plants  ;  or,  Easy  Lessons  in  Botany,  by 

Mrs.  Lankester.  (Griffith  and  Farran.) - The  Science  of  Man:  a 

Manual  of  Anthropology  Based  on  Modern  Research,  by  Charles 

Bray.  (Longmans.) - Whence,  When,  What?  a  Yieia  of  the  Origin, 

Nature,  and  Destiny  of  Man,  by  James  R.  Nicholls,  M.D.  (Williams 

and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.  ;  Trubner  and  Co,  London.) - Outlines  of 

German  Literature,  by  Joseph  Gostwick  and  Robert  Harrison 
(Williams  and  Norgate),  a  second  edition,  “  revised,  and  extended.” 
— The  poetical  translations  have  been  increased  in  number,  and 

the  work  has  been  brought  up  to  date. - Letters  and  Social  Aims 

and  The  Conduct  of  Life  and  Society  and  Solitude,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  ;  and  a  republication  of  the  same 
writer’s  works  in  three  volumes  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Sons,  and  Co.,  the 
first  and  second  volumes  coming  out  some  time  ago.  We  have  now 
the  third,  containing  “  Essays,  Lectures,  Poems,  and  Orations.” 
Here  is  a  fine  little  poem,  which  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers : — 

“  Heroism:. 

“  Ruby  wine  is  drunk  by  knaves. 

Sugar  spends  to  fatten  slave--. 

Rose  and  vino  leaves  deck  buffoons, 

Thunder-clouds  are  Jove's  festoons ; 

Dro  ping  oft  in  wreatlis  of  dread. 

Lightning  knotted  round  his  head  ; 

The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets, 

Daily  h's  own  heart  he  eats. 

Chambers  of  the  great  are  jails. 

And  head-winds  right  for  royal  sails.” 

- .4  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French,  with  a  notice  of  the  author’s  life,  by  Henry 
Attwell.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — We  welcome  this  neat  little  edition, 
but  Mr.  Attwell  is,  we  think,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  book  is 
41  hardly  known  in  England.”  It  was  included,  we  remember,  in  one 

of  the  earliest  series  of  cheap  books. - Knapsack  Handbook  ;  or, 

Pedestrian’ s  Guide,  by  William  White  (E.  Stanford.) - The  Scarlet 

Letter,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (W.  Paterson,  Edinburgh.) - 

Tobersnorey,  by  the  Author  of  “  Stroubuy  ”  (Macniven  and  Wallace, 

Edinburgh). - A  third  edition  of  Hindle’s  Legal  Status  of  Licensed 

Victuallers  and  Other  Licence-holders  (Stevens  and  Sons). - An 

author’s  edition  of  R.  Grant  White’s  Mr.  Washington  Adams  in 
England  (D.  Douglas,  Edinburgh). 

We  have  received  :  —  The  Parthenon,  by  James  Ferguson  (Murray), 


an  essay  on  the  mode  by  which  light  was  introduced  into  Greek 
and  Roman  temples.”— The  Turkish  Compassionate  Fund  :  an 
Account  of  its  Origin,  Working,  and  Results,  compiled  by  IT.  Main- 
waring  Dunston,  edited  by  W.  Burdett-Coutts.  (Remington.) — The 
Sutherland  Evictions  of  1814,  by  Thomas  Sellar  (Longmans);  a 
vindication  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Patrick  Sellar.— .4  Ceremonial 
Guide  to  Low  Mass,  by  Two  Clergymen  (Pickering),  which  some¬ 
what  unexpectedly  turns  out  to  be  a  book  of  ritual  for  U3e  in  the 
Church  of  England— Annals  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England 
and  Scotland,  A. D.  1585-187G,  by  W.  Maziere  Brady.  (John  Mozley 
Stark.)  Studies  in  Architectural  Style,  by  Richard  Popplewell 
1  ullan  (lo  Buckingham  Street,  Strand),  a  series  of  ninety-six  plates, 
of  which  fifty-five  are  of  ecclesiastical  and  the  remainder  of  secular 
subjects.  The  Bibliographer,  Vol.  III.,  December,  1882,  to  May,  1883, 
(Elliot  Stock.)— The  Factors  of  Civilisation,  Real  and  Assumed.  (J. 
P.  Harrison,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  U.S.) — Bonds  of  Disunion  ;  or,  English 
Misrule  in  the  Colonies,  by  C.  J .  Rowe,  M.A.  (Longmans.) — Bellamy’s 
Housekeeper’s  Guide  to  the  Fish  Market,  edited  and  revised  by  his  son, 
Somers  Bellamy.  (City  of  London  Publishing  Company.) — Part  1  of 
Cartularium  Saxonicum,  a  collection  of  charters  relating  to  AnHo- 
Saxon  history,  edited  by  W.  De  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.  (Whiting  and  Co.) 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


f  f  ERALD  MASSEY’S  THIRD  LECTURE,  ST. 

V  T  GEORGE’S  HALL,  Langham  Place,  SUNDAY,  September  23rd,  at  3  o’clock. 

Subject:  “ The  Non-historic  Character  of  tlie  Cauonicil  Gispels,  demonstrated 
by  Means  of  the  Mythos;  now  recovered  from  the  Sacred  Baoks  of  E»vpt.” 
Hall,  Is  ;  g  tilery,  6d. 


AUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON  (for  LADIES), 

\c£  43  and  45  HARLEY  STREET,  W. 

'"The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  OCTOBER  1st  (for  the  SCHOOL. 
SEPTEMBER  24th). 

HIGHER  COURSE,  for  Students  above  Eighteen Weekly  Lectures:  St. 
John’s  Gospel.  Iiev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies  ;  Greek" Testament,  Rev.  B.  H.  Alford; 
Hebrew,  Rev.  Dr.  Leathes :  English  Literature.  Prof.  Morley ;  Wordsworth,  Rev. 
A.  Ainger  ;  The  French  Revolution,  Rev.  J.  de  Soyres;  French  Literature  (in 
French),  M.  Kastner;  German  Lyric3  (in  German),  Dr.  Weil;  Dante  (intro¬ 
ductory),  Rev.  J.  Congreve;  iEschylus,  Enmeuides,  Rev.  A.  W.  Milroy;  Attieid, 
V.  and  VI.,  J.  W.  Browne;  Alexander  the  Great,  A.  Rankiue ;  Mathein  itics, 
Prof.  Hudson  ;  Physical  History  of  Scenery,  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  ;  Geological 
Structure  of  Britain,  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley ;  Structure  and  Evolution  of  the  Vertebrate 
Skeleton,  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley;  Morganic  Chemistry,  J.  W.  Thomson;  Botany, 
Histological  and  Physiological,  Rev.  G.  Heuslow;  Harmony.  Dr.  Hnllah  and  Mr. 
Gadsby.  Fee,  for  Course  of  Ten  Lectures,  £1  Is.  Compounding  Fee,  £4  4:. 

Fonr  Years’  Course,  for  Students  above  Fourteen.  Entrance  Examination, 
September  27th  and  23th.  Compounding  Foe,  £3  Ss  or  £10  10s. 

SCHOOL,  for  Children  above  Five.  Fee  from  £4  4s. 

There  are  Boarding-houses  connected  with  the  College. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Syllabuses,  apply  persona’ly  or  bv  letter  to  the 
SECRETARY. 


“TTISTORIC  YORKSHIRE.”  By  William  Andrews, 

JL  JL  F.R.H.S.  A  work  of  great  value.  H  mdsoinely  gob  out.  See  Press 
Opin  ons.  3s  6d. 

Reeves  and  Turner,  Strand,  London  ;  or  by  post  from  F.  R.  Spark,  “  Express  " 
Office,  Leeds,  for  3s  lid. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 

LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 


Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


MIDDLESBROUGH  HIGH 

SCHOOL.— The  Trustees  INVI  TE  APPLICA- 
TIONS  fur  the  POST  of  HEAD  MISTRESS  of  the 
Girls’  School,  which  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas. 
Salary,  £250,  together  with  £2  for  each  Scholar 
above  100  in  attendance.  Present  attendance,  108. 
— Applications  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  R.  L.  KIRBY,  Linthorpe,  Middlesbrough, 
before  October  17tb. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

BOYS,  38  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square, 
S.W. — Thorough  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools. 
References  to  parents.  AUTUMN  TERM  begins  on 
MONDAY,  October  1st  next. — Prospectuses  and  full 
particulars  on  application  to  Mrs.  SUTTON,  ns  above 

Morning  preparatory 

CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portmau  Square. 
The  AUTUMN  TERM  commences  SATURDAY, 
October  6th.  Junior  Class,  10  o'clock ;  Upper  School, 
11  o'clock. _  _ 

A  LADY  andl^eTDAUGHTER,  who 

propose  settling  in  France,  would  be  glad  to 
TAKE  CHARGE  of  GIRLS,  to  atteud  a  good  French 
School,  and  also  enjoy  a  comfortable  home  and 
English  instruction.  Older  girls  would  be  received, 
whose  parents  mi^lit  wish  them  to  have  a  pleasant 
visit  abroad.  Assistance  would  be  given  with  English 
reading,  &c.,  and  painting,  if  desired. —  Terms,  in¬ 
clusive,  60  to  80  guineas.  E-cort  provided.  “  A.  M.,’* 
Rev.  W.  W.  PERRIN,  S.  Luke’s,  Southampton. 

Bing  fie  l~d,  birkd  ale, 

SOUTHPORT. 

Miss  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  28th 
Prospectuses  on  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

1  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  London  ;  Dr, 
Carpenter,  CB,  F  R  S.,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq  ,  Stroatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.E.,  and  others. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ashton,  Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  17th  Century  ...(Chatto  &  Windus) 

Baldwin  (G),  The  Story  of  Siegfried,  cr  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Berirger  (O.),  Beloved  of  the  Gods,  cr  8vo  . (Remington) 

Braddon  (M  ),  Phantom  Fortune,  3  vols.  cr  8/0  .  .(Maxwell) 

Cook  (D  ),  Paul  Foster's  Daughter,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Day  (L.  F.),  The  Nodding  Mandarin,  4to  . (Causton) 

Decorator’s  Assistant  (The),  cr  8vo . (Barnes) 

Devas  (C.  S.),  The  Groundwork  of  Economics,  8vo . (Longmans) 

Dondney  (S.),  Nelly  Channell,  cr  8vo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Dumas  (F.  G.),  The  Art  Aunual,  1883,  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Fenn  (G.  M.),  Middy  and  Ensign,  16mo . (Griffith  &  Farran) 

Gardiner  (S.  R.),  History  of  England,  1603-1642,  cr  8vo  . (Longman) 

Gregg  (J.),  Life  of  Faith,  cr  8vo . . . . (Hatchard) 

Groves  (J.  P.),  From  Cadet  to  Captain,  cr  8vo  . (Griffith  &  Farran) 

Hill  (J.),  The  Waters  of  Marah,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . . (Tinsley) 

Lange  (EL),  German  Composition,  8vo . (Oxford  University  Press) 

Lee  (K.),  In  the  Alsatian  Mountains,  cr  8vo  . .  (Bentley) 

McConnell,  Note-book  of  Agricultural  Facts  and  Figures,  32mo  ..(Lockwood) 
Molloy  (J.  F.),  Court  Life  below  Stairs,  Yols.  3  aud  4,  8vo  (Hurst  &  Blackett) 
M.  Tiilli  Ciceronis  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  W.  D.  Pcarman  (Camb.  U.  Press) 

Only  a  Girl,  cr  8vo  . . (W.  Gardner) 

Parkiu  (J.),  Phthisis,  its  Cause,  &c.,  8vo . . (Bogue) 

Petrie  (W.  M.),  Pyramids  aud  Temples  of  Gizeh,  roy  8vo . (Field  &  Tuer) 

Pollard  (M.  M.),  Aunt  Hetty's  Will,  cr  8vo . (Griffith  &  Farran) 

Prentiss  (Mrs.),  The  Little  Preacher,  12mo  .  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  JEneidos  Libri  IX. -X.,  by  A.  Sidgwick  ...(Camb.  U.  Press) 

Rae  (J.),  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  cr  8vo . (Marlborough) 

Rawlinson  (R.).  Hygiene  of  Armies  in  the  Field,  roy.  8vo  .  (Wyman) 

Rawnsley  (R.  D.  B.),  Village  Sermons,  3rd  series,  cr  8vo  . (Skeffington) 

Reeve  (P.),  Love  and  Music,  16mo . (Bogue) 

Sala  (G.  A.),  Dutch  Pictures,  cr  8vo  . (Vizetelly) 

Scott  (J.),  Farm  Roads,  Fences,  &c.,  12 mo  . (Lockwood) 

Skene  (J.  H.),  With  Lord  Stratford,  8vo . (Bentley) 

Skey  (L.  C  ),  Dolly's  Own  Story  Book,  cr8vo . (W.  W.  Gardner) 

Smart  (H.),  At  Fault,  12 mo  . . .  (Ward  &  Lock) 

Spencer  (J.),  Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,  Part  1,  12mo  . (Boulton) 

Taylor  (J.),  Picture  Truths,  cr  8vo . (Wes.  Conf.  Office) 

T.  Macci  Plauti  Triuummos,  edited  by  C.  E.  Freeman  ...(Camb.  Univ.  Press) 

Trollope  (F.  E.),  Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Verne  (J.),  The  Green  Ray,  cr  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Wiedermann  (If.),  Chats  with  the  Children,  cr  8vo  . (Sonnenschein) 
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HUNDLEY'S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 


FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  BINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


L  I  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  AUTUMN  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

I  ChesSam  louse,  }  RE<™  STREET.  W. 


APOLLI NARIS. 


■  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 
Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  August,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY.” 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands*  Macassar  Oil. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


WITH 


MINIMUM  RISK. 


EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers*  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“  Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.** 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me’e  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “  I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe-sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes:— “The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.**  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  aud  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hiil,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  aud  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Easton  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lanrance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post.  free.  City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE;  22  FEN- 
CHURCH  STREET. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Bools,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneons  Printing  Of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


MORS  ON  S’ 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


INDIGESTION. 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s ; 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s, 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each 
SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  thespurions 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London, 

DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
pliilanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983" 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 

Reading  cases  for  the  “spectator.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

ri  A  S  E  S  for  BINDING. 

\_J  Price  23  6d  eacb. 

May  be  bad  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  tile  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 


Y  early. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6 
Including  postage  to  India,  China,  tec .  1  12  6 


Half-  Quarterly, 
yearly. 

0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  eTery  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


September  22,  1883.] 
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fTTHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and 

_l  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Mile  End,  E.— The 
SESSION  18S3-4  will  commence  on  Monday,  October 
1st,  1883.  The  Prizes  for  the  past  Session  and  the 
Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes  will  be  distributed  on 
Tuesday,  October  9th,  at  8  p.m.,  by  Professor 
Huxley,  P.R.S.,  who  will  also  make  an  address, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  Conversazione,  to 
which  all  past  and  present  students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60, 
£40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at 
the ’end  of  September  to  new  students.  Fees  for 
Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  guineas  in  one  pay- 
ment,  or  100  guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  resi¬ 
dent  and  other  Hospital  appointments  are  free.  The 
resident  appointments  consist  of  Five  House  Pliysi- 
ciancies,  Five  House  Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucher- 
ship  ;  Two  Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also 
reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  MON¬ 
DAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by 
w.  H.  BENNETT,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  4  p.m. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are 
open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir 
Charles  Clarke’s  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal,  the 
Treasurer’s,  Brodie  Acland,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and 
■General  Proficiency  Prizes  are  open  to  all  Students. 

The  appointments  of  House  Physician  and  House 
Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  four  tenable. each  for  one 
year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is 
made  by  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  for  board  or 
residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships  and  all  the  minor 
appointments  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  prospectus  of  the  School  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  between 
1  and  3  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  DEAN  at 
the  Hospital. _ _ _ 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE 
■will  BEGIN  on  October  1st. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and 
LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will  BEGIN  on  October  2nd. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  Women  in  all  Subjects 
taught  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of 
Soienoe. 

Prospectuses  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Entrance  andother  Exhibitions,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Ac.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  he  obtained  from 
the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  Examination  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will 
be  held  on  September  26th  and  27th. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  will  REOPEN  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-Street  Station  ef 
the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

_ TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

Professor  CORFIELD  will  open  h's  Course  of 
Lectures  to  Ladies  on  the  Laws  of  Health  (Physiology 
and  Hygiene),  by  an  Introductory  Lecture,  on 
TUESDAY,  October  9th,  at  3  p.m. 

Tho  Hygienic  Laboratory  is  open  daily  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Analysis  of  Water,  Air,  and  Food,  and  other 
Hygienic  Work,  (Demonstrator,  Mr.  C.  E.  CASSAL, 
F.C.S.)  TALFOURD  ELY,  Secretary. 

WENS  COLLEGE,  VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY.  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1883-4. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  of  ARTS  and  LAW. 

IX.  DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE  and  ENGI¬ 
NEERING. — Candidates  for  admission  in  these 
Departments  must  not  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
those  under  16  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Entrance 
Examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary 
Latin,  to  he  held  on  September  28th. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE  and 
SURGERY. — Students  are  required  before  entering 
to  have  passed  one  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations 
prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

The  SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  will  commence  on  October  2nd. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN  (223  Bruns¬ 
wick  Street).— The  Session  will  commence  on  October 
8th. 

V.  EVENING  CLASSES.— The  Session  will  com¬ 
mence  on  October  15th.  Students  will  be  admitted 
on  October  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  between  6.30  and 
9  p.m. 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  are  offered  for  Com¬ 
petition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  in  CLASSICS, 
GREEK  TESTAMENT,  MATHEMATICS,  ENGLISH 
and  HISTORY,  and  also  a  DAUNTESEY  MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £100. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  he 
obtained  at  Mr.  Cornish’s,  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 
and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on 
application. 

_ J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 

rnHE  HAMMOND  ~  COMPANY 

I  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
2  RED  LION  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Principal— HUGH  ERAT  HARRISON,  B.Se.,  (Loud.) 
Electrioal  Engineer — FREDERICK  O.  PHILLIPS. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  STUDENTS  will  be 
admitted  for  the  NEW  SESSION  up  to  September 
25th. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  110  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  full  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

PHILIP  A.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


K 


INDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 

^TRAINING  CLASSES  for  STUDENTS  RE-OPEN 
OCTOBER  1st.  Entrance  Examination,  September 
29th.— Apply,  Miss  SNELL, Thorney  Abbey,  Alexandra 
Road,  Manchester*  Head  Mistress  receives  Boarders. 


POYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

AA)  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  tine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  tho  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotlieron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

BRISTOL. 

Principal— WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Ph.D. 

The  SESSION  1883.81  will  begin  on  OCTOBER  8th. 
The  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex  above 
the  ordinary  school  age  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studiesin  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Liter¬ 
ature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and 
Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Electric  Engineering,  and  Surveying  and 
Architecture;  ard  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  practical  work  with  various  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Brist  A.  In¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  tho  lodgingof  Students  may 
be  obtained  on  app'ication.  Several  Scholarships 
are  tenable  at  the  C  liege.  Calendar  containing  full 
information,  price  6d,  by  post  8d.  For  prospectus 
and  further  information,  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 
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jT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

ST.  LEONARD’S  SCHOOL,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 
Head  Mistress — Miss  DOYE,  Certificated  Student  of 
Girton  College,  Cambridge.  This  School  provides  for 
the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen  a  thorough  Education, 
at  a  moderate  cost.  House  girls  received  from  the 
age  of  nine. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  on  OCTOBER  3rd. 


Bedford  college,  London 

(For  LADIES), 

8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  11th,  1883. 

The  College  provides  systematic  instruction  by 
Professors  in  the  higher  subjects,  and  there  are  Pre¬ 
paratory  Classes  for  Junior  Students.  Single  Courses 
of  Lectures  may  be  taken. 

Students  are  prepared  for  Matriculation,  and  for 
the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 

London.  - 

Mr.  Pickering  will  give  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
“Organic  Chemistry/’  on  Saturdays,  probably  at 
10  o’clock. 

Herr  Weiss  will  conduct  a  Class  for  German  Con¬ 
versation  on  Mondays,  at  11.10. 

M.  Esclangon  will  have  a  Cours  de  Diction  on 
Saturdays,  at  2.50.  B.  SHAD  WELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


GIOWER  STREET  SCHOOL  for 

r  GIRLS. 

This  School  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  Sep¬ 
tember  27th.  Fees  from  3  to  5  guineas  a  term. 

Pupils  PREPARED  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  BOARDING-HOUSE  in  connection  with  the 
School  will  be  OPENED  iu  SEPTEMBER  at 
Hampstead.  Terms,  including  school  fees,  £75  and 
£85  per  annum. 

For  prospectus  and  farther  particulars,  apply  at  80 
Gower  Street,  W.C. 


G IIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

T  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningliam ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th.  _ 

T_ HE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

SHIRE— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master. — RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

Au  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terms,  60-70  guineas. 

Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. 

Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals : — Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL,  Paddington,  W. 

EXTENSION  of  the  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  and 
HOSPITAL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 
October  1-t,  wfith  an  Introductory  Address  by  Dr. 
Handheld  Jone-,  F.R.S. 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science,  each 
of  the-  value  of  £50,  will  be  offered  for  competition  on 
October  2nd,  and  following  days. 

The  School  buildings,  to  which  large  additions 
have  been  made,  especially  as  Regards  the  laboratories 
for  tho  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  on  October  1st  ;  and  it  is 
intended  to  open  on  the  same  day  a  “  Students’  Club 
and  Refreshment  Room/’  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  open  Entrance  Scholarships* 
Class  Prizes,  and  usual  Appointments,  Scholarships 
will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  open  to  all  pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean, 
or  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  at  tho  Hospital. 
_ GEORGE  P,  FIELD,  Dean  of  the  School. 

OOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. 

EXAMINATION  for  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  and  EXHIBITIONS  on  TUESDAY,  October 
9tb. 

The  NEXT  TERM  OPENS  on  MONDAY, 
October  15th. 

Ladies  wishing  to  begin  residence,  or  to  compete 
for  the  Scholarships,  should  apply  to  the  Principa1, 
Miss  M.  SHAW  LEFEVRE. 

W ELLIN GTON  COLLEGE. — There 

will  be  an  ELECTION  in  OCTOBER,  1883, 
to  a  DURAND  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of 
about  £60  a  year.  This  is  confined  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  sons  of  “  Indian  ’’  officers.  Also  to  FIVE  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  Candidates  must  be  under  14  and 
over  12  on  June  1st,  1883. — For  particulars  apply  to  the 
BURSAR,  Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 

T LFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SATE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  1 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aeainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

P~  HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  aU  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  aud  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 


Paid-up  Capital  ...  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


£1,500,000 

£910,000 

£3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

'  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothhury,  London,  E.C, 
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All  the  Best  Xew  Boohs  are  in  Circulation  at 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all  LETTERS- 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 

STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES. 


Fresh  Copies  are  added  from  Day  to  Day  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  an  ample 
Supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION-ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 


A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  receipt  of  2s  6d  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 
payable  to 


or,  TWO  GUINEAS  for  a  Free  Weekly  Exchange  of  Books  in  any  Part  of  London. 

Book  Societies  Supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

Branch  Offices— 281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  tbeir  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

%•  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMP  A  NY’S 

CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*»*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


HENRY  STONE, 


Manufacturer 
and  Patentee. 


BANBURY. 


MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
E.C..  LONDON. 


OXFORD  ST., 
W. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG, 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

* 1  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

ERY’S  cocoa  extract. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro~ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNYILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. _ 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey ;  Cleanses 
from  Dandriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  iuvigora~ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  admirably 

adapted  for  the  cure  of  diseases  incidental  to 
females.  Many  from  delicacy  bear  in  secret,  for 
womeu  are  subjeot  to  complaints  which  require 
especial  remedies,  and  it  is  now  an  indisputable  fact 
that  there  is  none  so  suitable  for  such  complaints  as 
Holloway's  Pills.  They  are  invaluable  to  females  of 
all  ages,  young  or  old,  married  or  single.  They 
purify  the  blood,  regulate  the  secretions,  correct  all 
suspended  or  altered  functions,  clear  the  complexion, 
and  brighten  the  countenance.  The  first  approach  of 
disordered  action  should  be  met  with  appropriate 
doses  of  these  Pills ;  whilst  taking  them  no  restriction 
need  be  placed  over  the  patient.  They  contain 
nothing  which  can  possibly  prove  injurious  to  the 
system.  They  act  by  purifying  the  blood  and 
regulating  every  organ. 

M"  ORE  REMARKABLE  CURE S 

(this  week)  of  Asthmatic  and  Consumptive 
Coughs  and  Throat  and  Chest  Diseases  by  Dr. 
LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  From  Mr. 
Johnson,  M.P.S.,  191  Meanwood  Road,  Leeds, — “  I 
recommend  the  Wafers  in  cases  of  asthmatic  and 
consumptive  coughs,  with  the  most  beneficial  results, 
and  I  also  consider  them  the  best  medicine  for  all 
throat  and  chest  diseases.”  Asthma,  consumption, 
bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  shortness  of  breath, 
phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest,  and  rheumatism  are 
instantly  relieved  and  rapidly  cured  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS,  which  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is  l^d, 
2s  9d,  4s  6d,  and  11s  per  box  by  all  Druggists. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  lid  and  2s  9d  per  bos. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 


HARD 


LINES. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART,  Author  of  “Breezie  Langton,”  “  At  Fault, ”&c. 

3  vols.  [This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

T7HICKER  THAN  WATER.  Bv  James  Payne,  Author  of 

“  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 

“A  realistic  novel  of  the  best  kind.’'— Morning  Post. 

Copyright  Edition. 

TX  IE®  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.  By  Bret  Haute,  Author 

Tiie  ^uck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  price  2s,  boards  ;  2s  6d, 

t'he  force.a“d,  freshness  of  Bret  Harte’s  earlier  works. 
Spectator  Ca  q  e  Woods  are  painted  with  a  vigorous  and  a  graphic  pen.”— 

L  r  CAESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By  the  Countess  von 

Bothmer,  Author  of  “  German  Home  Life.”  3  vols.  price  21s. 

‘‘This  novel  treats  of  Nihilism -its  roots,  branches,  and  effects— in  the  most, 
interesting  manner  possible.  Everybody  should  read  it.”— Whitehall  Bimew. 


A 


By  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS,  Author  of  “Aunt  Hepsy’s  Foundling,”  &c. 

3  vols.  [Next  week. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Edition,  Is  6d. 

BUTTER’S  SPELLING. 

BUTTER’S  READING  and  SPELLING  iu  EASY 

GRADATIONS,  on  an  Original  Plan,  making  Words  of  Two  Syllables  as 
easy  as  those  of  One.  78th  Edition,  Is  6d. 


B 


UTTER’S  GRADUAL  PRIMER.  With  Engravings,  6d. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO., 

And  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  8vo,  12s  61. 

TYEVELATION  and  MODERN  THEOLOGY  CON- 

JLVj  TRASTED  :  or,  the  Simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel  Demonstrated. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A  ,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

By  the  Same,  Third  Edition,  8vo,  12s  6d. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES  VIEWED  in  RELATION  to  MODERN 

THOUGHT.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1877.) 

Also,  by  the  Same,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  JESUS  of  the  EVANGELISTS  :  an  Examination  of  the 

Internal  Evidence  of  Our  Lord's  Divine  Mission. 

“The  most  complete  example  in  our  language  of  nn  exceedingly  important 
method  of  argument,  which  no  other  English  apologist  has  grasped  and  stated  so 
fully  and  so  ably.” — Literary  Churchman. 

London :  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


The  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  of  the  VOYAGE  of  H  M.S.  *  CHALLENGER.’ 

Now  ready,  ZOOLOGY,  Vol.  VII.,  with  many  Illustrations  in  Lithography  and 
Chromolithograph/,  in  royal  4to,  price  30s,  cloth. 

REPORT  ou  the  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  of  the 

JLV  VOYAGE  of  H.M.S.  ‘  CHALLENGER’  during  the  YEARS  1873-6,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  G.  S,  Nares,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Captain  F.  T.  Thomson, 
R.N.  Prepared  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Thomson  F  R  S., 
and  now  of  John  Murray,  F.R.S.E.,  one  of  the  Naturalists  of  the  Expedition. 

***  This  Volume  may  also  be  had  in  Four  separate  Parts,  XVIII.  to  XXI.  of  the 
entire  work,  as  below  : — 

XVIII.  REPORT  of  the  ANATOMY  of  the  SPHENI3CIDZE.  By  Professor 
Morrison  Watson.  Price  13s  6d. 

XIX.  REPORT  on  the  PELAGIC  HEMIPTERA.  By  F.  B.  White,  M.D., 
F.L.S.,  price  3s  6d. 

XX.  REPORT  on  the  HYDROIDA,  Parti.  PLUMULARID7E.  By  G.  J. 
Allman,  LL.D.  Price  9s. 

XXI.  REPORT  on  the  SPECIMENS  of  the  GENUS  ORBITOLITE3.  By 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  &c.  Price  4s. 

Printed  for  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  published  by  Order  of  H.M.  Government. 
Sold  by  Lonomans  and  Co.,  John  Murray,  Macmillan  and  Co., Simfkin  and  Co., 
Trubner  and  Co.,  E.  Stanford,  J.  D.  Potter,  and  Kegan  Paul  and  Co., 
London;  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Douglas  and  Foulis,  Edinburgh;  and  by  A. 
Thom  and  Co.,  and  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co.,  Dublin. 


THE  “  MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  usin^  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 

No  washing-off.  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’B  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY 
The  Libraiy  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

88  Oxford  Street,  W.,  &c. 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  and  finish. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants...  from  10s  6d  to  23s  6,1 
Iron  and  Brass  do.,  French  ...  „  14s  6d  ,,  270s  Od 
Do.  do.,  fitted  for  Curtains  ...  ,,  26s  Od  ,,  315s  Od 
BEDDING  of  Best  Quality  only,  and  Guaranteed, 
Manufactured  on  the  Premises. 

FOR  BEDSTEADS— Wide 
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Wheat  Straw  Palliasses . 

Lath  Spring  do . 

Coloured  Wool  Mattresses  ... 

Brown  Wool  Mattresses . 

Good  Hair  Mattresses . 

Horsehair  Mattresses.medium 

Do.  do.,  superior  . 

Good  Spring  Mattresses . 

Superior  do,,  hair  stuffed . 

French  Upper  Mattresses,  Beds,  Bolsters,  P.llows, 
Blankets,  Sheets,  Ac. 

FURNITURE  for  BEDROOMS,  DRAWING  and 
DINING  ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

Houses  completely  Furnished  and  Decorated.  Esti¬ 
mates  free.  Depot  for  the  solid  Machine-made  Walnut 
or  Mahogany  Furniture.  A  large  Stock  of  Cheap, 
Useful,  and  Sound  Furniture  of  the  above  makes  on 
view  at  prices  usually  charged  for  painted  deal. 

RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT-WATER  WORK.  ESTI¬ 
MATES  FREE. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY,  Ac.,  in  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in 
thirty  large  Show-rooms. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  with  REFERENCE  to  CREDIT. 


ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General 

Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford 
Street,  W„  &c.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illus¬ 
trations,  post  free. 


w 


Miss  Braddon’s  New  Novel,  Second  Edition,  at  all 
Libraries,  in  3  vo!s. 

PHANTOM  FORTUNE.  The  New 

Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,”  “  Vixei),”  &c. 

J.  and  P.  Maxwell,  Milton  Hou?e,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 


WANDERINGS  with  the  MA.ORI  PROPHETS. 

TE  WHITI  and  TOHU.  Being 

Reminiscences  of  a  Twelve  Months*  Com¬ 
panionship  with  them,  from  their  Arrival  in  Christ¬ 
church,  in  April,  1882,  until  their  Return  to  Parihaka, 
in  March,  1883.  By  John  P.  Ward.  Price  2s. 

G.  Street  and  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  E.C. 


The  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  OWENS  COLLEGE 

JL  CALENDAR  for  the  SESSION  1883-84.  Price 
3s  ;  by  post,  3s  6d. 

Manchester  :  J.  E.  Cornish.  London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

With  Map,  price  6d  ;  by  post,  7d. 

THE  FUTURE  CAPITAL  of  the 

BRITISH  EMPIRE.  A  Political  Study  by  a 
Conservative  Radical. 

W.  Ridgway,  169  Piccadilly,  Loudon,  W. 

Dr.  J.  L.  NICHOL'S 

PENNY  VEGETARIAN  COOKERY. 

Every  Household  should  possess  this  marvel  of 
cheapness. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  free  for  l^d.  of  Nichols  and 
Co.,  23  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. _ 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court.  _ _ _ 

UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine ,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Dagmar  theatre, 

COPENHAGEN.— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by 
po.-t  4£d). — Domestic  Architecture  in  Somerset,  with 
numerous  Illustrations — View  of  Post-office,  Aider- 
shot;  House,  West  gate-on-Sea ;  “King’s  Arms” 
Edgware  Road ;  and  New  Office  for  Truth — Archi¬ 
tecture  in  Central  Asia — Construction  of  American 
Buildings — Roman  Baths,  Treves,  &c.— 46  Catherine 
Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  scratch  team  of  essays. 

Being  Reprints  from  the  Quarterly  and  Westminster 
Reuiews,  on 

The  KITCHEN  and  the  CELLAR. 
THACKERAY. 

RUSSIA. 

CARRIAGES,  ROADS,  and  COACHES. 

By  SEPT.  BERDMORE  (NIMSHIVICH). 

With  Notes  and  Additions. 


London :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO., 
13  Waterloo  Place. 


Mr.  MOLLOY’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  21s,  completing  the  Work. 

T70LS.  III.  ami  IV.  of  COURT  LIFE 

V  BELOW  STAIRS  ;  or,  London  under  the  Last 
Georges,  1760-1830.  By  Fitzgerald  Molloy. 

Hurst  and  Blackett,  Publishers. 


Will  be  published  on  September  2.5th,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  12, 

OCTOBER. 

Contents. 

Thickee  than  Watee.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps. 
49-54. 


Cycling  as  an  Intellectual  Pubsuit.  By  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D  ,  F.R.S. 

“Till  Death  Do  Us  Part.’’  By  U.  Ashworth 
Taylor. 

Titles.  (Concluded.)  By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Richaed  Wagnee’s  Grave,  1883.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
R.  Haweis. 

Green  Appin  and  the  Island  of  Lismoee.  By 
George  Milner. 

Toads,  Past  and  Present.  By  E.  Kay  Robinson. 
In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  Chaps.  9-10.  By  Bret 


Harte. 


Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


T 


This  day,  No.  IV.,  demy  8vo,  208  pp.,  prioe  4s. 

HE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 


Contents. 


Art.  1.  The  Educational  Wrongs  of  the  Middle 
Classes. 

„  2.  Emerson’s  Social  Philosophy. 

„  3.  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century- 

1707. 

„  4.  “  The  Mean  ”  in  Politics. 

„  5.  Walt  Whitman. 

,,  6.  Zola’s  Parisian  Middle  Classes. 

„  7.  Three  Representative  Poets. 

„  8.  Scottish  Patriotism  and  Scottish 

Politics. 

„  9.  Contemporary  Literature. 

„  10.  Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews,  Ac. 
London :  Alex.  Gardner,  12  Paternoster  Row ;  and 
at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 


k 
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MESSRS,  MACMILLAN  AMO  CO.’S  LIST. 


THE  NEW  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  I.,  ready  September  25tli,  price  Sixpence. 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 

ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A.  Frontispiece— SHY.  Engraved 

from  the  Picture  in  the  possession  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Esq.,  Netv  York.  See 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

F.  MAITLAND.— FROM  the  OLD  LAW  COURTS  to  the 

NEW.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  Furniss,  John  O’Connor,  and  A.  Morrow.  See 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  S  W I  N  B  U  R  N  E.-Les 

CASQUETTES  :  a  Poem.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


GRANT  ALLEN.— The  DORMOUSE  at  HOME.  With 

Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


J.  COMYNS  CARR.— ROSSETTI’S  INFLUENCE  in  ART. 

With  Illustrations  after  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Rossetti.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


WILLIAM  BLACK— The  SUPERNATURAL  EXPERI¬ 

ENCES  of  PATSY  CONU-.  See 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

Professor  HUXLEY,  P.R.S.— OYSTERS  and  the  OYSTER 

QUESTION.  Part  I  ,  with  Illustrations.  See 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  Y  0  N  G  E.— The  ARMOURER’S 

PRENTICES  Chapters  I.-II.  Sea 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

No.  I.,  ready  SEPTEMBER  25th,  price  Sixpence. 


Professor  WESTCOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EPISTLES  of  ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek 

Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays,  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C  L., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo, 
12s  6d. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT  and  the 

ENGLISH  VERSION,  a  Companion  to.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  President 
of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision.  With  Facsimile  Illustrations  of 
MSS.  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testament,  crown  8vo.  [Next  week. 

Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS’S  NEW  BOOK. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  in  ENGLISH 

CHURCHES.  By  Rev.  Phillips  Bkooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Author  of  “  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  Other 
Sermons.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  STUDY  of  SPINOZA.  By  James 

Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  London. 
With  a  Portrait.  Second  Edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sixth  Edition,  revised. 

MANUAL  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Hal1,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised.  With  a  new  chapter  on  State  Socialism  and  the 
Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  and  an  Index.  Crowui  8vo,  12s. 

NATURE  SERIES. — New  Volume. 

The  CHEMISTRY  of  the  SECONDARY 

BATTERIES  of  PLANTE  and  FAURE.  By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D., 
F.RS.,  and  Alfred  Tribe,  F.Inst.C.,  Lectuier  on  Chemistry  at  Dulwich 
College.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MACMILLAN’S  6s.  POPULAR  NOVELS. — New  Volume. 

(SHANDON  BELLS.  By  William  Black, 

Author  of  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  “  The  Strange  Ad  features  of  a  Phaeton,” 
&c.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [Wert  week. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Series. 

CAMEOS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  11  The  Heir  of  Reclclylfe,”  &c.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  5s  each  Volume.  VOL.  I.  From  HOLLO  to  EDWARD  II.  Svo,  5s. 
—VOL.  II.  The  WARS  in  FRANCE.  5s— VOL.  III.  The  WARS  of  the 
ROSES.  53 —VOL.  IV.  REFORMATION  TIMES.  5s  — VOL.  V.  ENGLAND 
and  SPAIN.  5s. 

The  TEACHER’S  COMPANION  to  MAC- 

MILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  Third  Year,  With 
copious  Notes,  Hints  for  different  Renderings.  Synonyms,  Philological  Remarks 
57  ,Ct-„E-  Fasnacht,  Editor  of  “  Macmillan's 'Foreign  School  Classics,” 
,  &c.  Globe  Svo,  3a  6d.  [Next  week. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS 

FOB  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  Professor  KNIGHT,  Sfc.  Andrews. 

In  crown-Svo  Volume3,  with  Portraits,  price  3s  6d. 

Now  Ready. 

1.  DESCARTES.  By  Professor  Mahaffy,  Dublin. 

“  Mr.  Mahaffy  leads  off  with  an  exceedingly  interesting  vo’ume . He  is  not 

only  familiar  with  the  writings  of  D  -scartes,  but  is  able  to  estimate  them  with  an 
exact  appreciation  ot'  their  bearing  on  the  labours  of  later  thinkers.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette. 

2.  BUTLER.  By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 

“  There  is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  the  author’s  painstaking  analysis,  which 
not  only  elucidates  the  course  of  the  argument,  but  seems  to  impart  to  it  new 
force.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  work  in  which  the  wholo  soope  and  bearing  of  the 
‘  Analogy  ’  is  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Review . 

3.  BERKELEY.  By  Professor  Eraser,  Edinburgh. 

“  It  is  not  only  admirably  conceived  and  executed  for  the  more  immediate 

purposes  of  the  series,  but  has  a  permauent  philosophical  vnlue . The  volume 

may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  philosophical  readers.” — 
Mind. 

4.  FICHTE.  By  Professor  Adamson,  Owens  College, 

Manchester. 

“It  is  characterised  by  a  mastery  of  method  and  a  clearness  of  exposition, 
which  render  it  a  real  introduction  to  the  works  of  the  philosopher.” — Athenceum . 

5.  KANT.  By  Professor  Wallace,  Oxford. 

“  Mr.  Wallace  has  admirably  succeeded  in  rendering  ‘  Kant  *  in  a  form  that  not 
only  mikes  the  leading  prin  iples  of  his  system  intell  gible,  but  exhibits  them 
with  a  clearness  and  a  lorce  that  compel  comprehension.”— British  Quarterly 
Review . 

6.  HAMILTON.  By  Professor  Yeitch,  Glasgow. 

7.  HEGEL.  By  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow. 

The  Volumes  in  Preparation  are:— 

LEIBNIZ.  By  Theodore  Merz. 

VICO.  By  Professor  Flint,  Edinburgh. 

SPINOZA.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Cairo,  Glasgow. 

HOBBES.  By  Professor  Croom  Robertson,  London. 

HUME.  By  the  Editor. 

BACON.  By  Professor  Nichol,  Glasgow. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS 

FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  O  LI  PH  ANT. 

In  crown-Svo  volumes,  each  price  2?  6d. 


The  Volumes  published  of  this  Series  are:— 
DANTE.  By  the  Editor. 

VOLTAIRE.  By  Lieut.- General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.M.G. 
PASCAL.  By  Principal  Tulloch. 

PETRARCH.  By  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 

GOETHE.  By  A.  Hayward,  Q.C. 

MOLlftRE.  By  the  Editor  and  F.  Tarver,  M.A. 
MONTAIGNE.  By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 
RABELAIS.  By  Walter  Besant,  M.A. 

CALDERON.  By  E.  J.  Hasbll. 

SAINT  SIMON.  By  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M.A. 
CERVANTES.  By  the  Editor. 

CORNEILLE  and  RACINE.  By  Henry  M.  Trollope. 
MADAME  de  SEVIGNE.  By  Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs. 

Richmond  Ritchie). 

LA  FONTAINE,  and  other  French  Fabulists.  By  Rev.  W. 

Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 

SCHILLER.  By  James  Sime,  M.A. 

TASSO.  By  E.  J.  Hasell. 

ROUSSEAU.  By  Henry  Grey  Graham. 

In  Preparation:  — 

LEOPARDI.  By  the  Editor. 

ALFRED  de  MUSSET.  By  C.  F.  Oliphant. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Complete  in  28  vols.,  price  2s  6d  each, 
in  cloth  (sold  separately) ;  or  bound  in  14  vols.,  with  calf  or  vellum  back,  for 
£3  10s. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  such  a  series  as  this  in  giving 
‘English  readers’  an  insight,  exact  as  far  as  it  goes,  into  those  olden  times  which 
are  so  remote  and  yet  to  many  of  us  ao  close.” — Saturday  Review. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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SMITH'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


DR.  WM. 

LATIN  COURSE. 

Young  Beginner’s  1st  Latin  Book: 

an  Iu'roduction  to  Prinoipia  Latina,  Part  I.  2s. 

Young  Beginner’s  2nd  Latin  Book : 

an  Introduction  to  Prinoipia  Latina,  Part  II.  2s. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  J.  Grammar, 

Exercises,  Vocabularies,  &c.  3s  6d. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Exercises  and 

Examination  Payers.  2s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  II.  A  First 

Reading  Book.  3s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  III.  A  First 

Verse  Book.  3s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  IV.  Prose 

Composition.  3s  6d. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  V.  Prose 

Translation.  3s. 

Student’s  Latin  Grammar.  6s. 
Smaller  Latin  Grammar.  3s  6d. 
Latin-English  Vocabulary.  Including  a 

Dictionary  to  Pkjelru3,  Cjrnelius  Nepos,  and 
Cm  jar’s  Gallic  War.  3s  6.1. 

Tacitus. — Selections.  With  Notes,  3s  6d. 


FRENCH  COURSE. 

French  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar, 

Exercis  s,  Vocabularies  &c.,  with  Materials  for 
Conversation.  3s  6d. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Exercises  and 

Examination  Papers.  2s  66. 

French  Principia.  Part  II.  A  Reading 

Book,  with  Etymological  Dictionary.  4s  6  1. 

Student’s  French  Grammar.  6s. 
Smaller  French  Grammar.  3s  6d. 

GERMAN  COURSE. 

German  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar, 

Exerc'seSj  Vdcabu’arie?,  &c.,  with  Materials  for 
Conversation.  3s  0  I. 

German  Principia.  Part  II.  A  Reading 

Book  ;  with  a  D.ctionary.  3s  6J. 

Practical  German  Grammar.  3s  6d. 

ITALIAN  COURSE. 

Italian  Principia.  Part  I.  Grammar, 

Exercises,  Vocabularies,  &c.,  with  Materials  for 
Conversation.  3s  6d. 

Italian  Principia.  Part  II.  Reading 

Book.  3s  61. 


GREEK  COURSE. 

Initia  Greeca.  Part  I.  Grammar, 

Exercises,  Vocabu’avy,  &c.,  3s  6.1. 

Appendix  to  Part  I.  Exercises  and 

.examination  Papers.  2a  6.1. 

Initia  Grseca.  Part  II.  A  Reading 

Book.  3s  6J. 

Initia  Graeca.  Part  III.  Prose  Com- 

jaositiou.  3;  6.1. 

Student’s  Greek  Grammar.  6s. 
Smaller  Greek  Grammar.  3s  3d. 

Greek  Accidence.  2s  6d. 

Plato.— Selections.  With  Notes,  3s  6d. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

English  Grammar.  With  Exercises,  3s  6d. 
Primary  English  Grammar.  With  Exer- 

cises,  &c.,  Is. 

Primary  History  of  Britain.  2s  6d. 
Modern  Geography.  5s. 

Smaller  Modern  Geography.  2s  6d. 
English  Composition.  With  Illustra- 

L.ons  and  Exercises,  3s  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARIES. 


Concise  Bible  Dictionary.  With  Maps  and  300  Illustrations, 

21s. 

Smaller  Bible  Dictionary.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  With  500  Woodcuts,  28s. 
Smaller  Classical  Antiquities.  With  200  Woodcuts,  7s  6d. 
Classical  Dictionary.  With  750  Woodcuts,  18s. 


Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  With  200  Woodcut-*,  7s  6d. 
A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary.  21s. 

A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary.  7s  6d. 

A  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary,  21s. 

A  Smaller  English-Latin  Dictionary.  7s  61. 


MURRAYS  STUDENT’S  MANUALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  SEVEN  AND  SIXPENCE  EACH  VOLUME. 


Old  Testament  History.  With  40  Maps 

and  Woodcuts.  <t. 

New  Testament  History.  With  30 

Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Ancient  History.  To  the  Conquests  of 

Alexander  the  Gi  eat.  With  70  Woodcuts. 

Ecclesiastical  History.  With  Woodcuts. 

In  Two  Parts  :  I.  A.D.  30-1003.  II.  1003-1380. 

English  Church  History.  In  Two  Parts : 

I.  596-1509.  II.  1509-1717. 

Evidences  of  Christianity.  [In  preparation . 
History  of  Greece.  To  the  Roman  Con- 

quest.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 


History  of  Rome.  To  the  Establishment 

of  the  Empire.  With  Coloured  Map  and  Wood- 
cuts. 

The  Roman  Empire.  [in  j,  reparation . 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire.  With  100  Woodcuts. 

Hume’s  England.  Continued  down  to 

1878.  7  Coloured  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Hallam’s  History  of  Europe  during 

the  Middle  Ages. 

Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of 

ENGLAND. 

History  of  France.  Down  to  1852.  With 

Woodcut-. 


Ancient  Geography.  With  150  Woodcuts*. 
Modern  Geography.  With  120  Woodcuts. 
Geography  of  British  India.  With 

Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

English  Language. 

English  Literature.  With  Biographical 

Notices. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature. 
Modern  Europe.  [i«  preparation. 

Blackstone’s  Commentaries.  Adapted 

to  the  Preseut  State  of  the  Law. 

Moral  Philosophy.  With  Quotations,  &c. 


DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  MANUALS. 

Scripture  History.  Continued  down  to  A.D.  70.  With 

Coloured  Maps  and' 10  Illustrations,  16mo,  3s  6d. 

Ancient  History.  Down  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the 

Great.  With  70  Illustrations,  lOrno,  3s  6d. 

Ancient  Geography.  With  30  Illustrations,  16mo,  3s  6d. 
Modern  Geography.  Physical  and  Political.  16mo,  2s  6d. 
Rome.  To  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Coloured 

Map  and  70  Illustrations,  lOrno,  3s  6d. 

Greece.  To  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  Coloured  Maps  and 
71  Illustiations,  16mo,  3s  6d. 

Classical  Mythology.  For  Ladies’  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 
With  90  Woodcuts,  lOrno,  3s  6.1. 

England.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1878.  With  Coloured 

Maps  and  68  Woodcuts,  1 61110,  3s  61. 

English  Literature.  16mo,  3s  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature.  16mo,  3s  6d. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  History  of  England.  By  Mrs.  Markiiam.  Continued  down 

to  the  Year  1878.  With  100  Woodcuts.  12mo,  3s  Gd. 

A  History  of  France.  By  Mrs.  Markiiam.  Continued  down 
to  the  Year  1878.  With  70  Woodcuts.  12mo,  3s  GJ. 

A  History  of  Germany.  Down  to  1880  ;  on  the  Plan  of  Mrs. 

Maukham.  With  50  Woodcuts.  460  pp.,  12uio,  3s  6.1. 

Little  Arthur’s  History  of  England.  From  the  Earliest 

Times.  Continued  down  to  *1873.  With  36  Woodcuts.  10mo,  Is  61. 

A  Short  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Prof.  Stanley 

Leathes.  Post  8  vo,  7s  6d. 

Newth’s  First  Book  of  Natural  Fhilosophy.  Small  8vo,  3s  6d. 
A  Child’s  First  Latin  Book.  Nouns,  Pronouns,  and  Adjec- 

tive-,  with  the  Active  Verbs.  By  T.  D.  Hall.  16mo,  2j. 

Oxenham’s  English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs.  12 mo,  3s  6d. 
Hutton’s  Principia  Grseca.  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercise 

Book,  with  Vocabularies,  &c.  12mo,  3s  6d. 


***  DETAILED  CATALOGUE  SENT  GRATIS  BY  POST  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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new  three-volume  novels. 

FORTUNE’S  FOOL.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  [Read:/. 
ALL  in  a  GARDEN  FAIR.  By  Walter  Besant.  With 

Illustrations  by  Hurry  Furnis’. 

MAID  of  ATHENS.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  With  12 

I  lustrations  by  F.  Barnard. 

The  LAND  LEAGUERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

ANNAN  WATER.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

The  FOREIGNERS.  By  E.  C.  Price. 

FANCY-FREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

IONE.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

The  WAY  of  the  WORLD.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. _ _ 

NEW  BOOK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “The  GATES  AJAR.” 

BEYOND  the  GATES.  By  Elizabeth  Phelps,  Author  of 

“  The  Gates  Ajar.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

This  work  is  publisher!  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Author,  and  is  copy¬ 
right  in  England  and  its  Dependencies. _  _ _ 

The~APEECHES  of  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870. 

With  a  New  Bibliography,  revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and  Prefaced  by 
Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6  *. _ _ _ 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OUIDA. 

WISDOM,  WIT,  and  PATHOS.  Selected  from  the  Works 

of  OUID  \.  By  F.  Sydney  Morris.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. _ 

~MuT  DUTTON  COOK’S  LIST  BOOK. 

NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY:  a  View  of  the  English  Stage. 

By  Dutton  Cook  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6-. 

Mr  MCCARTHY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By  Justin 

McCarthy,  M.P.  (Abridged  from  the  larger  “  History  of  Our  Own  Times.”) 
Complete  in  1  vob  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6J. _ 

CROWNS  and  CORONATIONS:  a  History  of  Regalia  in 

all  Times  and  Countries.  By.  William  Jones,  F.S. A.,  Author  o£  “Finger- 
Ring  Lore."  With  nearly  100  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

[  Read )/. 

Miss  GORDON  CUMMINS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

IN  the  HEBRIDES.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Author 

of  “At  Homeiu  Fiji.”  With  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s  6d. _ [Ready. 

Mr.  CLAKK  RUSSELL’S  NEW  BOOK. 

ROUND  the  GALLEY-FIRE.  By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

Author  of  “  Th?  Wreck  of  the  ‘  Grosvenor.'  ”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  ART  of  BEAUTY.  Ry  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt 
and  silver,  6-». 

The  “FRASER”  PORTRAITS. 

The  MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  ILLUSTRIOUS 

LITERARY  CHARACTERS:  with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical,  Biblio¬ 
graphical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half 
of  the  Present  Century.  By  William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Portraits 
printed  on  an  India  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6 !.  [Ready. 

T be  AUTHOR  of  “The  ] BIGLOW  PAPERS.” 

The  LOWELL  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  With  Illustrations, 

small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  6d. 

A  NEW  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

The  STARRY  HEAVENS:  a  Poetical  Birthday  Book. 

Square  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2s  6d. 


BIRTHDAY  FLOWERS:  their  Language  and  Legends. 

By  W.  J.  Gordon.  Illustrated  in  Colours  by  Viola  Bonghton.  In  illuminated 
cov^r.  crown  4 to,  6-». 

NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “SOCIAL  LIFE  in  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN 

ANNE.” 

HUMOUR,  WIT,  and  SATIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  John  Ashton.  With  nearly  103  Illustrations.  Grown8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s  6J. 

The  small  number  of  Large-paper  Copies  which  were  prepared  have  all  been 
ordered  by  the  trade  in  advance  of  subscription.  Early  application  should  be 
made  to  their  booksellers  by  those  desirous  of  securing  copies. 

CRUlKSHANK’S  ”  ROBINSJN  CRUSOE.” 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE :  a  Beautiful  Reproduction  of 

Major’s  Editiou,  with  37  Woodcuts  and  2  Steel  Plates  by  George  Cruikshauk, 
choicely  printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  primrose  edge*,  7s  6  1.  One  Hun¬ 
dred  large-paper  copies  (all  numbered),  priuted  on  hand-made  paper,  with 
India  proofs  of  the  Illustrations,  have  been  prepared,  price  36s. 

CttUI KSHAN K  S  LIFE. 

The  LIFE  of  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard 

Jerrold.  With  8i  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged  with 
additional  Plates,  Bibliography,  and  Index.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

_  [Ready. 

PHIL  K  JBIJN  SON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  POETS’  BEASTS.  By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of 

“The  Poet’s  Birds,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  71  6 !. 

Captain  BURTON’S  NEW  BOOK' 

The  BOOK  of  the  SWORD:  being  a  History  of  the  Sword 

and  its  Use  in  all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard  F. 
Burton.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  la-ge  4to,  cloth  extra.  32-*. 

On  the  DEVELOPMENT  and  DISTRIBUTION  of 

PRIMITIVE  LOCKS  and  KEYS.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  Pitt-Rivers,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  large  4to,  half-roxbnrghe,  16s. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  and  SURGICAL 

HINTS,  for  Infanoy,  Aflult  Lite,  Middle  4ge,  and  Old  A"e.  B?  N.  E  Daviei 
L.R.C.P.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  la  ;  cloth.  Is  6d. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  PLANTS.  By  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 


Dr.  BREWER’S  NEW  WORK. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  MIRACLES :  Imitative,  Realistic, 

and  Dogmatic.  By  E  C  Brewer,  LL.D.  (Uniform  with  “The  Header', 
Handbook.  )  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 


NEW  BO  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “GOD  and  the  MAN.” 

A  POET’S  SKETCH-BOOK :  Selections  from  the  Prose 

Writing*  of  Robert  Buchanan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a _ 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  POEMS. 

The  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT 

BUCHANAN.  Rw'sed  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  cr  >wn  8vo  cloth  extra,  7s  6d.  _ 

A  VERY  BE  1UTIFUL  CHILD’S  BOOK. 

PLAY-TIME:  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Babyland.  By 

Edward  Stanford.  Large  4to,  handsomely  printed  in  Colours  in  the  highest 
style  of  A rt  5s. _ _ 

NEW  VOLUMES  of  the  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  33  Gd  each. 

HEART  and  SCIENCE.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER,  By  Dutton  Cook.  [Eeady. 
HEARTS.  By  David  Christie  Murray. 

The  AFGHAN  KNIFE.  By  R.  A.  Sterndale. 

The  CAPTAINS’  ROOM.  By  Walter  Besant. 

Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

The  GOLDEN  SHAFT.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

Frontispiece  by  P.  MaeNab. 

OF  HIGH  DEGREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

DUST.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

GIDEON  FLEYCE.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

The  HANDS  of  JUSTICE.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 

PORT  SALVATION.  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Mr.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS.  By  J.  S.  Winter. 
SELF-CONDEMNED.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 

CIRCE’S  LOVERS.  By  J.  Leith  Derwent. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  the  SEA.  By  Frances  Eleanor 

Trollope. 

MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope. 
ANNE  FURNESS.  By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope. 

WANDA.  By  Ouida.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown 

8  vo,  cloth  extr  »,  5s. _ 

HOW  to  USE  OUR  EYES,  and  HOW  to  PRESERVE 

THEM.  By  John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  With  37  Illustration 3,  crown 
8vo,  Is  ;  cloth.  Is  6d.  _ _ 

The  PIED  PIPER  of  HAMELIN.  By  Robert  Browning. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  Cirline.  La**ge  4to,  in  illuminate  1  cover.  U. 

INTERLUDES  and  UNDERTONES:  Poems.  ByCharles 

Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SONGS  FOR  SAILORS.  By  William  C.  Bennett,  LL.D. 

(New  Volume  of  the  Golden  Library.)  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j. _ 

DUMAS’  ART  AN NUAL,  1883-4.  (Second  Year.)  Uniform 

with  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon.  E  lite  l  by  F.  G.  Dumas. 
Containing  300  Original  Drawings  after  the  principal  Pictures,  &c.,  in  the 
Exhibition-*  of  the  World.  Demy  8vo,  5s. 

The  ROYAL  GUIDE  to  the  LONDON  CHARITIES,  1883A7 

By  Herbert  Fry.  Showing  in  Alphabetical  Or  ler,  their  Name,  Date  of 
Foundation,  Address,  Objects,  Annual  Income,  Chief  Offi  3ials,  &  j.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  Is  6d. 
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WORKS  by  EDWARD  WALFORD,  M.A..  dedicated  by  Express  Permission  to 
H  R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALKS. 

The  COUNTY  FAMILIES ;  or,  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled 

and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  the  Three  Kingdom*.  It  contains  a  complete 
Peerage,  Baronetage.  Kuighfcage,  and  Diitionary  of  the  Landed  Commoners  of 
England,  Scotland.  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  giv^s  a  Brief  Notice  of  the  Descent, 
B  rtb,  Marriage,  Education,  nnd  Appointments  of  each  Person  (in  all  about 
11,000),  his  Heir  Apparent  and  Presumptive,  a  Record  of  the  Offices  which  he 
has  held,  together  with  h's  Town  Address  and  Country  Residences.  Pp.  1,200, 
imp.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  £2  10s.  Published  Annually.  The  1884  Edition  is  iu 
preparation. 

The  SHILLING  PEERAGE.  Containing  an  Alpha- 

betical  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation,  Lists  of  Scotch  and 
Iri  h  Peers  Addresses,  &j.  32mo,  cloth,  13.  Published  Amu  illy.  1S83 
Edition  now  re  idy. 

The  SHILLING  BARONETAGE.  Containing  an  Alpha- 

beticJ  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Short  Biographical 
Notices,  Dale?  of  Great' on,  Addresses,  &c.  32  mo,  cloth,  13.  Published 

Annually.  1883  E  litiou  now  ready. 

The  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE.  Containing  an  Alpha- 

betical  List  of  the  Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Short  Biographic  il 
Notices,  Dates  of  Creation,  Ad  Iresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is.  Published 

Annually.  1883  Edition  now  ready. 

The  SHILLING  HO  USE  of  COMMONS.  Containing  a  List 

of  all  the  Members  of  the  BritVa  Pari  am mt,  their  Town  ami  Country 
Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is.  Published  Annually.  1883  Editiou  now  ready. 

The  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHT- 

AGE,  and  HOUSE  of  COMMONS.  In  1  vol.  royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  giit 
ed/es,  5s.  Published  Annually.  1883  Edition  now  ready. 

BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL :  Christmas,  1883.  With  Stories 

by  James  Payn,  F.  W.  Robinson,  Dutton  Cook,  J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson, 
and  others.  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Is. 

The  GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL:  Christmas.  18837 

Containing  Two  Complete  Novels  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  aud  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Demy  8vo,  illuminated  covers,  Is. 

The  OLDEST  and  MOST  WIDELY  REID  of  POPULAR  SCIENCE  JOURNALS. 
Price  4d  Monthly  ;  or,  5s  per  Year,  p , st-free. 

HARDWICKE’S  SCIENCE  GOSSIP  ;  an  Illustrated 

Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students  and  Love*  s  of  Nature.  (Founded  in  1865.) 
E  lifed  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D  ,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &3.  Devoted  to  every  branch 
of  Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zojlogy.  Microscopy,  Toleseopy, 
Physiography,  &c. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


AN  accident,  which  might  have  been  most  terrible,  occurred 
at  Woolwich  on  Monday.  From  some  unexplained  cause,  a 
rocket  which  was  being  filled  in  the  war-rocket  store  exploded, 
and  the  flames  spreading,  some  hundreds  of  war-rockets 
were  fired  in  succession  into  Woolwich  and  Plumstead.  The 
rockets,  which  have  steel  heads,  passed,  in  many  cases,  through 
solid  walls,  and  in  some  instances  fell  in  jdaces  crowded  with 
people,  but  in  no  case  was  any  one  hurt,  the  only  victims 
being  a  man  and  boy  employed  in  the  Laboratory  itself.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  explosions,  and  the  abnormal  character 
■of  the  incident — an  Arsenal  bombarded  by  itself  without  human 
hands— created  the  wildest  excitement,  and  before  the  firing 
had  ceased,  stories  had  flown  to  the  far  north  of  Scotland  of 
how  Fenians  had  blown  up  Woolwich,  how  the  town  was 
on  fire,  and  how  ambulances  were  arriving  heaped  with 
■dead.  Except  in  its  grim  suggestiveness,  and  in  the  mercy 
shown  by  Providence  to  the  innocent,  the  accident  was  an 
ordinary  one,  the  blowing-up,  as  it  were,  of  a  small  powder-mill. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  or  any  probability  of  incendiar¬ 
ism  having  been  at  work. 

It  is  understood  that  the  more  fanatic  Irishmen  of  Ulster  are 
extremely  irritated  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  “  invasion  ”  of  the  Province, 
and  on  Friday  morning  Dublin  and  London  were  almost 
simultaneously  disturbed  by  a  rumour  that  the  Home-rule 
leader  had  been  shot  dead.  Up  to  Friday  evening  no  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  report  had  been  received,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
unfounded,  the  supposition  being  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  some¬ 
where  in  Leeds.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  precise  truth  would,  of 
course,  be  readily  ascertained  by  a  telegram  to  the  supposed 
victim ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  habitually  shrouds  his  movements 
in  secrecy,  and  his  address  on  Friday  was  not,  it  is 
stated,  known  to  his  closest  friends.  Any  attempt  upon 
his  life  would  produce  something  like  civil  war  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  might  make  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  govern¬ 
ment  through  anything  but  military  means.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  little  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  Irish  Extremists 
have  escaped  the  wrath  of  all  the  relatives  of  all  the  victims  of 
■outrage — a  fact  upon  which  historians  will  one  day  dwell — and 
are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  enmity  of  purely  political  foes. 

Dr.  Pankhurst,  who  is  substantially  a  French  Red  of  the 
humane  type,  and  not  an  English  Radical  at  all,  is  now  the  sole 
Liberal  candidate  for  Manchester,  and  has  a  fair  chance  of  being 
seated.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  Home-rule  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Crimes  Bill,  and  the  Irish  have,  therefore,  accepted  him ; 
the  moderate  Liberals  say  he  is  better  than  a  Tory,  and  the 
extreme  Radicals  are  attracted  by  his  ideas,  which  they  see  to 
be  philanthropic,  and  do  not  see  to  be  nonsensical.  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  Member  for  Ashton,  whose  influence  in  Manchester  is 
so  great,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  A.  Hey  wood,  Junior,  has 
•urged  all  Liberals  to  vote  for  Dr.  Pankhurst,  because 
he  has  brains  and  pluck,  because  he  will  support  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  the  Reform  Bill,  because  he  is  infinitely  to  be 


preferred  to  any  Tory  candidate,  and  because  his  policy  of 
peace  will  make  for  Manchester  trade.  If  those  argu¬ 
ments  aie  sufficient,  Liberals  ought  to  vote  for  any 
human  being,  whatever  his  views,  if  only  he  would  vote 
against  the  Tories.  The  utter  discredit  which  is  brought  upon 
the  Liberal  party  by  its  tolerance  of  such  wild  crotchets  is  for¬ 
gotten,  as  well  as  the  revulsion  of  feeling  always  caused  by  the 
disappointment  of  impossible  hopes.  Canuot  Mr.  Hugh  Mason 
see  that  upon  the  most  imjcortant  of  all  pressing  questions,  the 
government  of  Ireland  and  the  Reform  Bill,  Dr.  Pankhurst 
will  not  vote  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  against  him  ?  The 
Premier  is  for  unity  and  order ;  Dr.  Pankhurst  is  for  Home- 
rule  and  the  repeal  of  the  Crimes  Act.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  for 
household  suffrage;  Dr.  Pankhurst  for  universal  suffrage  of 
both  sexes. 

The  Irish  have  “  heckled  ”  Dr.  Pankhurst  with  advantage  to 
themselves.  Could  not  some  of  the  more  sensible  English 
Radicals  try  the  same  process  ?  Could  they  not  ask  him,  late 
as  it  is,  how  he  proposes  to  garrison  India  without  an  Army  ; 
how  much  he  supposes  the  Church  property  he  intends  to  con¬ 
fiscate  to  be  ;  whether  he  intends  to  pay  for  any  “  waste”  land 
in  private  hands  taken  by  the  State,  and  if  so,  where  his 
millions  of  profit  are  to  come  from  ;  and  finally,  what  he 
exactly  means  about  the  National  Debt?  Supposing  the  re¬ 
sources  he  mentions  to  prove  insufficient,  will  he  levy  £28,000,000 
by  a  land-tax,  or  will  he  let  the  national  creditor  go  unpaid  ? 
We  do  not  suppose  he  intends  to  encourage  repudiation,  but 
what  does  he  mean  by  his  language  ?  As  all  British  credit,  all 
British  trade,  and  all  British  wages  would  be  affected  by' any 
questioning  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  Debt,  the  matter  is  of 
importance.  Does  Dr.  Pankhurst  think,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that 
a  mortgage  is  less  obligatory  because  the  money  raised  under  it 
was  spent  for  a  bad  purpose  ? 

The  French  are  getting  themselves  into  a  condition  of  irrita¬ 
bility  in  which  nations,  like  men,  are  capable  of  almost  any 
blunder.  The  King  of  Spain  is  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Republic  for  three  days,  but  he  has  accepted  the  titular 
Colonelcy  of  a  Regiment  of  Uhlans  now  stationed  at 
Strasburg,  at  the  hands  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  the 
Parisian  journalists  declare  that  this  is  equivalent  to  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Germany,  and  that,  therefore,  Paris 
ought  either  to  hiss  the  King,  or  turn  its  back  on  him.  Do  they 
really  suppose  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  also  a  German 
Colonel,  is,  therefore,  the  more  bound  to  obey  the  German 
Emperor?  It  is,  of  course,  most  vexatious  to  Frenchmen  to 
see  Spain  join,  or  attempt  to  join,  the  Austro-German  Alliance; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  forgetting  al&the  rules  of  international 
courtesy.  The  consequence  of  this  absurd  sensitiveness  will  be 
that  the  Spanish  Liberals,  who  are  annoyed  by  their  King’s 
German  proclivities,  will  feel  the  national  dignity  affronted,  and 
will  support  the  policy  which  so  bitterly  wounds  the  French.  It 
is  a  great  misfortune  for  France  that  of  all  her  citizens,  the 
journalists  are  the  most  sensitive  and  the  least  prudent. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  suffered  another  severe  blow 
in  the  Balkan.  The  Servian  Ministry,  presided  over  by  M. 
Pirotchanatz,  which  is  pro-Austrian,  was  considered  so  safe 
that  King  Milano  went  holiday -making  to  Vienna,  and  sought 
an  audience  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Homburg.  The 
elections,  however,  were  held  in  his  absence,  and  resulted  in  so 
large  a  majority  for  the  Radicals,  who  are  Russian,  or  rather 
Slav,  in  sympathy,  that  the  Ministry,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
nominee  third  of  the  House,  can  only  hope  for  a  tie.  The 
King  has  hurried  back  from  his  tour,  M.  Pirotchanatz 
will,  it  is  assumed,  resign,  and  the  wildest  reports  are 
current.  The  King  will,  it  is  said,  be  deposed  in  favour  of 
Prince  Karageorgevitch,  and  another  member  of  that  family 
will  be  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  and  Hospodar  of  East 
Roumelia.  These  are  dreams,  mostly.  The  Servians  want  a 
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more  Liberal  Constitution,  a  little  less  subserviency  to  Austria, 
and  an  honest  inquiry  into  the  financial  jobberies,  some  of  them 
most  discreditable,  which  produce  their  chronic  deficit.  .  If  King 
Milano  grants  their  demands,  there  will  be  no  revolution  ;  and 
if  he  does  not,  there  will  be  many  combinations  tried  before 
either  Austria  or  Russia  is  invited  to  interfere.  The  Servians, 
like  the  Bulgarians,  want  to  cook  their  own  dinners  at  their  own 
fires.  _ _ 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  was  on  Friday  to  unveil  the  grand 
national  monument  of  the  War  of  1870.  It  is  erected  on  the 
edge  of  the  Niedenvald,  overlooking  the  Rhine,  and  its  main 
feature  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Germania,  forty  feet  high, 
as  a  beautiful  woman  resting  on  a  drawn  sword  and  holding  out 
an  imperial  crown.  The  figure  rests  on  masses  of  masonry 
fifty  feet  high,  and  crowning  as  it  does  the  brow  of  the  Nieder- 
wald,  is  visible  for  miles.  The  festival  was  to  be  of  the  grandest 
character,  and  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  for  Germany,  which,  as  the  Times  points  out,  has 
assumed  the  headship  of  Europe,  yet  does  not  go  to  war.  That 
is  just  praise;  but  it  should  be  added  that,  because  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Germany,  two  millions  at  least  of  Europeans  live 
three  years  in  barracks,  and  the  Continent  spends  more  than 
£100,000,000  a  year  in  preparations  for  the  war  which  does  not 
come.  Nor,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  can  politicians  see 
that  this  Germany,  though  she  keeps  the  peace  by  garrotting 
all  the  suspect,  has  as  yet  used  her  strength  either  to  establish 
European  freedom,  or  Eui-opean  law,  or  European  ascendancy  in 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Like  her  new  statue,  she  only 
watches,  guarding  with  naked  blade  her  own  property  alone. 

Nothing  new  has  happened  this  week  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  France  and  China.  It  is  reported  and  denied 
that  the  Chinese  reply  to  the  French  proposals  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  reported  and  denied  that  the  Chinese  have  forwarded 
an  ultimatum.  What  appears  to  be  true  is  that  M.  Ferry  is  at 
last  nearly  convinced  that  China  will  not  give  up  Tonquin,  and 
that  he  is  doubtful  whether  to  recede,  or  to  protract  negotia¬ 
tions  till  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  The  latter  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  course  adopted.  The  Ministry  cannot  hand  in  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Marquis  Tseng,  to  be  adopted  by  a  definite 
date  under  penalty  of  war,  for  M.  Grevy’s  consent  must  be 
obtained.  M.  Grevyis  constitutional,  and  under  the  Constitution 
the  Chambers  enjoy  the  old  Royal  prerogative  of  making  war  or 
peace.  It  is  true,  this  proviso  was  partly  ignored  in  the  Tunis  case, 
but  a  war  with  China  coirld  not  be  commenced  without  a  very  large 
previous  credit  for  military  equipments,  and  the  engagement  of 
transport.  France  has  no  store  of  coal  in  Asia,  and  coal  is  not 
cheap.  We  incline  to  believe,  therefore,  that  M.  Ferry  will  dis¬ 
cuss  zones  and  the  rest  of  his  rather  absurd  proposals  till  the 
Session  commences,  and  then  ask  the  Deputies,  formally  or 
informally,  whether  they  want  Tonquin  and  a  war,  or  Anam 
without  one.  That  has  been  the  plain  issue  all  along. 

There  is  some  apprehension  that  the  hand  of  the  Chinese 
Government  may  be  forced,  but  it  is  probably  exaggerated. 
According  to  rumour,  the  mob  of  Pekin  has  shown  excitement, 
and  the  War  Party  has,  therefore,  triumphed.  The  Marquis 
Tseng  denies  this,  and  it  is  antecedently  improbable.  That  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Chinese  is  the  ultimate  force  in  China,  the 
Government  not  having  the  means  of  sitting  upon  bayonets,  is 
a  truth  which  Europe  is  slowly  learning,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  so  weak  as  the  rumour  would  indicate.  It 
has  a  powerful  garrison  and  a  large  Tartar  mob  in  Pekin, 
upon  both  of  which  it  can  reckon,  and  it  could  in 
dangerous  circumstances  call  up  cavalry  from  the  desert. 
It  can,  moreover,  safely  assure  its  people  that  Tonquin  will 
not  be  surrendered,  or  even  promise  war  if  it  is  not  evacuated. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  war  party  among  the  great  officials ; 
but  it  acts  under  well-understood  rules,  and  is  not  likely  to  incur 
the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Court  by  encouraging  mob  coercion. 
In  China,  in  matters  of  that  kind  men  stake  their  heads,  a  fact 
which  helps  to  explain  the  extreme  caution  and  slowness  with 
which  all  serious  resolves  are  taken  in  Pekin. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  the  new  British  Representative  at  Cairo, 
has  been  interviewed  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  and 
has  stated  his  impression  of  the  position  in  Egypt.  It  is  not 
optimist.  Sir  Evelyn  repudiates  all  idea  of  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  affirms  that  the  carrying  out  of  needful  reforms  must 
take  a  very  longtime.  The  Courts  were  not  yet  ready,  and  could 
not  be  ready  till  the  middle  of  December,  and  this  is  the  first 


grand  need.  As  for  other  things,  he  said,  it  is  useless  to  press  so 
hard,  for  reforms  cost  money,  and  the  Egyptian  Government, 
with  the  indemnities  to  pay,  the  Army  of  Occupation  to  support,, 
and  a  war  to  carry  on  in  the  Soudan,  has  no  money  to  spare.. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  remissions  of  taxation  can  be 
granted,  and  as  nothing  has  been  done  to  restrict  the  claims  of 
usurers,  it  is  clear  that  in  Egypt  we  rather  increase  than- 
reduce  the  pecuniary  burdens  on  the  people.  That  has- 
been  the  invariable  result  of  double  government  in  the 
East,  the  people  having  to  pay  their  own  burdens  and 
the  foreigm  burdens  too,  without  receiving  in  return  the- 
justice,  order,  and  equality  which  are  all  that  Europeans 
can  secure  to  them.  If  they  were  governed,  they  would 
be  content,  though  poor,  for  they  would  not  be  oppressed ;  and 
if  they  were  let  alone,  they  would  deal  with  the  oppressors,  but 
at  present  they  are  frogs  under  a  flagstone.  They  cannot  lift 
it,  or  appeal  to  it  for  help. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Shaw,  the  Missionary  arrested  at  Tamatave. 
related  his  case  on  Thursday  to  a  vast  crowd  in  Exeter  Hall. 
We  have  said  enough  of  his  statement  elsewhere,  but  we  wish 
to  notice  a  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  Cousins,  of  Antana¬ 
narivo,  of  which  more  will  be  heard.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
resided  nineteen  years  in  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  bore  em¬ 
phatic  testimony  to  what  he  called  the  “kindness”  of  the  Malagasy 
to  the  French  after  the  bombardment  of  Tamatave.  They  ex¬ 
pelled  all  the  French,  but  let  them  get  safely  to  the  coast,  and 
drove  away  all  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  still  allowed 
Roman  Catholics  to  practise  their  religion.  Is  not  that 
rather  an  optimistic  version  of  what  happened  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  French  Foreign  Minister,  even  of  less  acrid  temper 
than  M.  Cballemel-Lacour,  has  fair  ground  for  saying  that  the 
Malagasy  plundered  and  expelled  quiet  French  residents  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bombardment,  and  persecuted 
Catholicism  in  the  most  effective  way,  by  banishing  all  men  com¬ 
petent  to  perform  any  offices  of  religion.  That  is  certainly  what 
he  will  say,  and  if  Mr.  Cousins’s  statement  is  true,  we  hardly 
wonder  that  French  sailors  and  French  priests  are  somewhat 
savage  against  Protestant  teachers  of  religion.  Exeter  Hall 
would  have  been,  if  all  Protestant  teaching  had  been  stopped,, 
and  Catholicism  alone  protected. 

Mr.  Biggar,  who  usually  keeps  himself  well  within  the  law,, 
and  reserves  all  violence  for  Parliament,  has  this  week  run  an 
unusual  risk.  In  a  speech  at  Tullow,  County  Carlow,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  : — “  Of  course,  they  were  bound  to 
speak  against  outrages  ;  but  if  a  man  was  a  member  of  an 
organisation  like  the  Land  League,  and  took  land  directly  or 
indirectly  from  which  another  man  had  been  evicted,  he  thought 
that  man  should  be  asked  to  cease  to  be  a  member  of  that 
organisation  ;  and  the  best  way  was  to  keep  him  out¬ 
side  of  any  social  arrangements,  and  perhaps,  to  some- 
extent,  outside  business  arrangements.  He  did  not  make 
any  recommendation  ;  but  they  should  give  constant  notice  to 
the  people  who  acted  in  this  improper  manner.”  That  is  un- 
mistakeable  advice  to  boycott  any  one  who  takes  land  vacated  by 
eviction.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Government  will  honour 
Mr.  Biggar  by  making  him  a  martyr,  but  the  incident  reveals 
one  of  the  grand  perplexities  of  Irish  Administration.  If  Mr. 
Biggar  is  prosecuted,  a  man  of  no  weight,  despised  even  by  his 
own  party,  is  raised  into  importance ;  if  he  is  passed  over,  Mr. 
Healy  may  complain,  with  justice,  that  the  Government  does 
not  execute  the  law,  but  picks  victims. 

Sir  Richard  Cross  made  a  speech  at  Penrith,  on  Thursday, 
which  even  his  own  friends  must  have  regarded  as  most  foolish. 
Its  drift  was  that  the  Government  were  sure  to  go  wrong  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  the  country  must  watch 
them  closely.  They  were  in  the  wrong  in  Egypt,  in  promising 
to  retire  ;  in  South  Africa,  in  restoring  Cetewayo ;  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  where  “Russian  emissaries”  were  again  arriving;  in 
Ireland,  where  their  policy  had  produced  anarchy;  in  India, 
about  the  llbert  Bill ;  in  short,  everywhere.  He  suspected  they 
were  in  the  wrong  in  China.  ■  “  They  could  not  but  view  with 
alarm  the  prospects  of  a  war  between  France  and  China.  It- 
was  for  the  Government  to  deal  with  that  question,  but  if  it 
were  not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  nation,  com¬ 
ments  would  be  made,  in  spite  of  what  Lord  Hartington  might 
say,  and  the  Government  would  be  called  to  account.”  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  who  delivers  that  pre¬ 
posterous  sentence  was  a  leading  member  of  the  last  Tory 
Cabinet  and  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  leadership  in  the 
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Commons  of  his  great  party.  There  was  not  in  his  speech  one 
trace  of  “  light  and  leading,”  or  even  of  a  thorough  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  before  the  country. 

The  Royalist  party  in  France,  as  we  expected,  has  yielded 
completely  to  the  Comte  de  Paris.  He  has  signified  privately 
through  his  friends,  and  semi-publicly  through  the  Franpais, 
that  he  does  not  wish,  for  the  present,  to  take  the  title  of  King, 
or  to  issue  any  manifesto.  “  To  forestall  a  name  is  not  enough 
to  forestall  fortune.”  He  will  he  known,  therefore,  by  the  name  he 
has  always  borne,  and  will  remain  quiet  to  watch  events.  This 
course  displeases  the  more  ardent  Legitimists,  and  some  of  them 
have  retired  from  politics;  but  the  majority  adhere  to  their  princi¬ 
ples,  declare  that  the  “King  is  King,  whatever  his  ideas,”  and  that, 
as  he  has  the  right  to  give  the  mot  cVordre,  he  has  also  the  right 
to  abstain  from  giving  it.  That  is  the  only  logical  position 
for  the  party,  unless  it  renounces  the  notion  that  leadership 
passes  by  hereditary  right.  If  the  King  can  be  deposed 
because  he  is  selfish  and  inactive,  the  Kingship  is  elective, 
the  precise  doctrine  against  which  the '  Legitimists  pro¬ 
test.  The  Orleanist  leaders  also  have  all  acceded  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  they  do  not  quite  approve,  as  they  hold 
the  Parliamentary  idea  as  important  as  the  idea  of  Royalty,  but 
which  adds  to  their  social  respectability.  They  can  no  longer 
be  taunted  as  Brummagem  Royalists. 

The  papers  of  North  India  cannot  get  over  the  idea  that  Bussia 
and  Great  Britain  are  engaged  in  a  duel  of  intrigue  in  Central 
Asia,  and  Reuter  about  once  a  fortnight  solemnly  informs  us  that 
a  Russiau  has  been  seen  in  Herat,  or  Candahar,  or  Cabnl, 
and  that  he  was  believed  to  be  “  an  Agent  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment.”  The  report  is  flashed  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Simla,  and 
is  followed  by  grave  statements  that  neither  the  Government  of 
Russia  nor  that  of  India  knows  anything  of  such  an  Agent,  and 
the  public  mind  is  more  or  less  comforted.  All  the  while,  both 
'Governments  receive  incessantly,  though  at  intervals,  reports 
from  all  important  places  in  Central  Asia,  from  paid  native 
agents — as  a  rule,  wonderfully  accurate  and  trustworthy — and 
can,  if  they  please,  find  any  number  of  “  Agents  ”  who  will 
remain  unknown  to  the  other  side.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  Maliommedan  servants  whom  it  can  trust,  and 
half  the  Armenians  in  Asia  are,  when  required,  ready 
to  be  Russian  Mamelukes.  It  is  simply  impossible,  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world,  to  shut  out  spies,  and  quite  ridi¬ 
culous  to  try.  Herat  will  no  more  become  Russian  because  the 
Czar  knows  what  is  going  on  there,  and  can  send  a  letter  thither 
if  he  pleases,  than  Fez  will  become  English  because  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  knows  or  can  know  exactly  what  the  Sultan  recently  said 
to  his  Finance  Minister.  Do  the  Embassies  in  the  different 
capitals,  which  are  simply  recognised  organisations  for  espionage, 
breed  wars,  or  prevent  them  ? 

The  managers  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  raising  money  on 
debentures,  and  are  circulating  statements  of  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  kind.  They  say  they  have  no  difficulty  as  to  their 
supplies  of  labour,  that  their  people  are  contented  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  that  the  work,  though  larger  than  was  expected, 
is  also  lighter.  The  Company  finds  that  it  must  remove 
100,000,000  metres  of  soil,  instead  of  80,000,000  metres,  but 
finds  also  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  enlarged  width  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  the  unexpectedly  small  proportion  of  hard 
rock  encountered.  Its  engineers,  therefore,  believe  not  only  that 
the  work  will  be  finished  by  1888,  but  that,  if  M.  de  Lesseps 
chooses  and  the  money  is  forthcoming,  the  opening  may 
be  expedited  by  another  year.  The  debentures  have  all 
been  taken  up,  the  preposterous  dividends  of  the  Suez 
Canal  having  convinced  Frenchmen  that  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  a  great  financier,  as  well  as  a  daring  engineer.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  immense  importance  of  this  canal  to  com¬ 
merce  and  to  all  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  surprising  that 
“  our  special  correspondent  ”  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance, 
to  describe  the  works  in  detail. 

The  Biological  Section  of  the  British  Association  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  a  marine  laboratory,  or  rather  observatory, 
should  be  established  upon  the  coast.  The  object  is  the  close 
and  continuous  observation  of  the  habits  of  fishes,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  gregarious  and  edible  fish  which  are  essential  to  our 
food  supply.  It  is  said  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
habits  of  the  important  fishes,  and  that  the  information  acquired 
is  constantly  lo-t  for  want  of  record.  Even  the  fishermen 
make  blunders,  and  according  to  the  Inspector  of  Salmon 


Fisheries  constantly  complain  of  things,  certain  kinds  of  net, 
for  instance,  which  are  in  no  way  harmful.  It  is  proposed 
to  request  the  Committee  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition 
to  apply  its  surplus  to  the  foundation  of  such  an  obser¬ 
vatory,  which  might  then  be  assisted  in  other  waj's.  The 
project  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly  sensible  one,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  millionaires  in  want  of  an  object  either  for  expendi¬ 
ture  or  for  legacies.  A  sum  of  £20,000  would  fit  up  an  excel¬ 
lent  observatory. 

On  Tuesday,  amidst  the  rather  trumpery  papers  which  are 
often  read  in  the  Biological  Section,  Dr.  StoDe  gave  an  account 
of  a  very  curious  modification  of  aphasia  which  is  occasionally 
observed.  The  patient  who  cannot  express  his  thought 
accurately  in  words  is  occasionally  unable  to  do  so  in  writing, 
and  Dr.  Stone  himself,  when  recovering  from  a  mental  attack 
produced  by  overwork,  found  himself  reduplicating  words, 
and  even  letters,  in  his  correspondence.  The  “  trick 
of  including  otiose  letters  in  familiar  words  lasted  for  some 
time.”  The  oddity  of  this  occurrence  consists  in  this,  that 
the  usual  explanation  of  aphasia,  the  inability  of  the 
brain  to  control  the  nerves  which  regulate  the  mouth  in 
speech,  does  not  apply.  The  brain  guides  the  hand  rightly,  but 
occasionally  guides  it  twice  over,  doing  more  than  its  work, 
instead  of  less.  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  the  two 
lobes  of  the  brain  are  doing  the  same  work  separately  and  with 
an  interval,  as  is  believed  to  happen  in  that  curious  mental 
phenomenon,  the  existence  of  an  impression  that  yon  have  been 
similarly  situated  before.  The  separation  of  the  two  orders  to 
write  the  same  letter  is,  however,  much  more  definite,  the  delay 
within  the  brain,  as  it  were,  automatically  recording  itself. 

We  confess  we  read  with  a  certain  dismay  all  articles,  letters, 
and  reports  upon  the  Congo.  They  all  come  to  this, — that  the 
Congo,  with  its  affluents,  has  a  waterway  of  4,500  miles  ;  that  it 
drains  a  territory  far  larger  than  Bengal — as  big  as  India,  some 
writers  say — that  the  French  aud  Portuguese,  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves,  are  making  settlements  ;  aud  that  if  the  natives  are 
to  be  well  treated  and  British  trade  made  secure,  a  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  either  British  or  International,  must  be  established 
over  the  huge  valley.  Mr.  Stanley  contends  for  the  former 
solution,  and  the  Times  for  the  latter.  Is  it  not  for  once  possible 
to  let  both  alone  ?  International  Protectorates  involve  inter¬ 
national  quarrels,  of  which  there  ai-e  enough;  while  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  of  Great  Britain  alone  involves  not  only  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  huge  slice  of  the  world,  but  the  growth  of  a 
feeling  among  the  nations  that  Great  Britain  is  a  grand  mono¬ 
polist.  She  is  everywhere,  and  leaves  no  room  for  anybody 
else.  We  might,  if  it  were  a  duty  to  acquire  the  Congo,  dis¬ 
regard  that  feeling,  but  strained  as  we  are,  with  no  conscription, 
and  whole  continents  to  protect,  we  think  we  might  leave  this 
new  task  to  other  hands.  Even  if  the  French  undertake  it,  we 
shall  have  the  trade,  as  we  have  in  Anam,  and  we  cannot  see 
why  we  should  stop  them.  As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the 
English  with  their  children,  and  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  already  own  every  pleasant  land  not  fully  occupied,  aud 
there  is  no  place  for  German,  or  Frenchman,  or  Italian.  Is  it 
indeed  cowardly  for  the  “  weary  Titan  ”  to  look  askance  at  this 
new  burden,  and  pass  on  without  stooping  ? 

The  first  number  of  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  English  Illustrated 
Magazine,  at  sixpence,  has  appeared  this  mouth,  and  deserves  a 
word.  The  letterpress  is  neither  better  nor  worse,  that  we  see, 
than  the  letterpress  of  most  magazines,  but  the  illustrations, 
more  especially  those  of  a  paper  on  Rossetti,  are  admirable. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  them,  nearly  sixty  altogether,  executed 
with  a  delicate  finish  and  softness  to  which  in  this  country  we 
have  been  entirely  unaccustomed.  “  Lilith  ”  alone  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  money.  The  single  drawback  to  them  is 
the  shiny,  over-glazed  paper,  which  is,  we  suppose,  essential  to 
their  production,  but  which,  though  popular  with  Americans,  is 
to  us  detestable.  We  are  not  very  friendly  to  illustrations, 
thinking  that  they  invariably  spoil  stories,  and  do  not  im¬ 
prove  essays;  but  as  the  public  desires  them,  it  is  well 
that  they  should  be  the  best  of  their  kind  procurable.  These 
are  the  best,  and  we  can  only  hope,  in  the  interests  of  art, 
though  the  publishers  will  not  agree  with  us,  that  the  magazine 
may  not  have  such  a  sale  as  must  inevitably  ruin  the  last  im¬ 
pressions.  The  magazine  marks  a  decided  advauce  in  the 
popularisation  of  Art.  _ 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 
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DR.  PANKHURST. 

IT  may  prove  that  tlie  managers  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Manchester,  in  refusing  to  fight  the  seat,  have  done  a 
greater  injury  to  the  cause  than  we  suspected.  It  is  more  than 
possible,  it  is  quite  probable,  that  Dr.  Pankhurst  may  be 
returned  as  the  third  Liberal  Member.  Several  Liberals  of 
position,  including  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  have  announced  their 
intention  of  supporting  him.  They  think  his  distinctive  ideas 
will  not  signify  in  a  Parliament  like  the  present,  they  believe 
that,  whatever  he  says,  he  -will  vote  steadily  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  irritated  with  the  triumphant  and  taunting 
tone  of  the  local  Tories,  whose  nominee,  Mr.  Houldsworth,  has 
most  injudiciously  called  them  cowards.  A  great  body  of  the 
Liberal  rank  and  file  think  any  candidate  better  than  none, 
if  only  he  will  keep  the  Tory  out,  and  are  completely  con¬ 
ciliated  by  the  promise  to  abide  at  the  General  Election  by  a 
test  ballot ;  while  the  Parnellite  Irish,  who  for  a  time  hung  back, 
have  finally  agreed  to  vote  for  Dr.  Pankhurst.  He  is  ready  to  vote 
for  the  local  Government  of  Ireland  “  upon  the  Federal  principle,” 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  Home-rule  is  to  them,  as 
also  to  us,  imperceptible.  Finally,  Dr.  Pankhurst  has  the  support 
of  that  large  body,  growing  larger,  we  fear,  every  day,  who  do 
not  study  politics  at  all,  and  who  ask  only  to  be  made  certain 
that  the  candidate,  whatever  his  views  or  his  unwisdom,  cares 
heartily  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  Dr.  Pankhurst  does.  If  the  body  of  the 
Liberals,  the  more  extreme  Radicals,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
finally  declare  for  Dr.  Pankhurst,  he  will  have  a  heavy  vote, 
and  possibly  a  heavier  one  than  Mr.  Houldsworth,  whose 
heavy  dullness  and  passionate  advocacy  ox  the  House  of  Lords 
will  scarcely  please  even  his  own  side. 

This  result,  though  it  will  secure  two  additional  votes  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  disastrous  one  for 
the  Liberal  party.  Against  Dr.  Pankhurst  himself  we  have 
not  a  word  to  say.  Difficult  as  it  is  for  sane  men  to  believe 
that  he  can  honestly  hold  all  his  opinions,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  does  hold  them,  and  that  he  is 
fighting  for  the  seat  as  a  fanatic,  and  not  as  an  adventurer. 
If  he  gives  a  pledge,  he  will  keep  it,  if  he  can  ;  and  we  do  not 
expect  to  see  him  voting  on  every  possible  occasion  in  the 
Tory  ranks.  But  he  is,  of  all  recent  candidates,  the  one  who 
is  most  distinctively  a  crotchetteer.  His  ideas  are  his  ideas,  not 
those  of  any  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  most  deter¬ 
mined  Radicals  are  not  unanimous  for  universal  suffrage, 
and  are  distinctly  hostile  to  the  swamping  of  all  male 
votes  in  that  of  the  large  majority  of  women.  They 
are  opposed  to  all  those  projects  either  for  confiscation 
or  for  the  foolish  expenditure  of  public  money  which 
are  concealed  under  the  phrase,  “  Nationalisation  of  the 
land.”  They  desire  rather  to  reform  than  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  are  divided — probably  about 
equally — about  the  disendowment  of  the  Church,  though  more 
than  half  may  be  in  favour  of  Disestablishment.  They  are 
almost  to  a  man  against  Home-rule  for  Ireland.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  well  and  wisely 
governed  for  £50,000,000  a  year,  and  they  utterly  reject  the 
notions  that  the  Debt  shall  be  decried,  the  Army  abolished, 
the  Navy  attenuated,  Church  property  confiscated,  and 
the  expense  of  administration  reduced  to  its  lowest  point, 
simply  to  save  money.  Upon  all  these  points  Dr.  Pankhurst 
is  emphatically  and,  we  may  add,  honourably  distinct  and 
precise.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  speech  of  Saturday,  in 
Chorlton  Town  Hall,  without  seeing  that  he  believes  that  if 
the  government  of  England  were  committed  to  men  of  his 
opinions,  £35,000,000  a  year  could  be  saved;  or,  we  may  add, 
without  suspecting  that  in  his  secret  heart  he  holds  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  to 
be  a  colossal  injustice.  His  words,  as  reported  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  Examiner ,  not  a  hostile  paper,  though  its  conductors 
understand  politics  too  well  to  support  him  heartily,  are  as 
follows  : — 

“The  national  expenditure  bad  recently  been  £85,000,000,  and  it 
was  not  hard  to  see  how  they  could  briDg  that  down  to  £50,000,000. 
Such  a  saving  would  work  a  wonderful,  sweet,  transforming  effect 
upon  their  lives  and  upon  their  destinies.  He  had  £35,000,000. 
How  should  he  deal  with  it  ?  (“  Divide  it.”)  That  was  just 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  The  interest  on  the  National  Debt 
stood  at  £29,000,000.  That  charge  was  created  by  a  policy  hostile 
to  the  men  of  labour,  in  exclusive  defence  of  bad  pretensions  and 
wrong  and  unjust  privileges.  It  was  chiefly  and  above  all  in  defence 


of  landlords.  Up  to  1S32  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  were  the  private  property  of  landlords.  Suppose  a  lord1 
with  a  big  estate  that  was  falling  to  ruin.  That  nobleman,  a  member 
of  an  assembly  having  great  power  of  influencing  the  money  grant,, 
would  very  naturally  feel  inclined,  when  all  this  money  was  going 
about,  to  get  some,  if  possible,  for  his  property.  Since  this 
£29,000,000  per  annum  was  a  charge  due  to  the  defence  of  a  bad 
system  of  landholding,  let  us  so  arrange  the  land  that  it  should  be 
better  and  more  wisely  held,  and  out  of  the  money  savings  of  an 
improved  land  system  let  us  pay  this  yearly  charge.  The  change 
would  do  far  more  than  that.  First  of  all,  there  was  land  that  never 
went  out  of  the  ownership  of  the  State — common  land  ;  then  there 
was  corporate  property  and  Church  property.  (A  voice  :  “  Private 
property.”)  How  could  it  be  considered  private  property  P  As  to 
Church  lands,  the  only  question  was  how  far  down  towards  the 
present  ought  they  to  come  in  interfering  with  the  givers’  views 
about  how  the  State  should  use  the  property  which  he  had  given  to. 
the  State.  The  old  endowments  ought  to  be  dealt  with  without 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  now  used  ;  the  modern 
endowments  ought  to  be  dealt  with  with  reference  to  their  present 
user,  having  regard  to  their  being  national  property.  The  lands  he  had 
spoken  of  would  far  more  than  pay  the  yearly  charge  of  the  National 
Debt.  Then  there  was  the  Army,  representing  an  annual  expenditure 
of  about  £16,000,000.  He  believed  that  the  country  would  have  all' 
it  needed,  if  it  kept  up  a  small  body  of  trained  troops  to  train  others,, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  were  volunteers.  In  this  way  an 
enormous  saving  would  be  effected.  Then  there  was  the  expenditure 
upon  the  Navy,  about  £10,000,000  a  year,  and,  though  he  would  not 
reduce  this  so  much  as  he  would  reduce  the  other  items,  he  thought 
that  it  was  capable  of  a  great  diminution  in  the  public  interest.  In 
this  way,  he  would  bring  down  the  expenditure  of  the  country  to- 
£50,000,000  a  year.” 

We  suppose  we  need  not  point  out  the  absurdity  of  all  that, 
or  argue  that  a  Volunteer  Army,  even  if  it  could  defend  us- 
from  invasion,  could  not  protect  the  Empire ;  or  point  out  that 
the  Debt  was  incurred  with  the  passionate,  though,  we  admit, 
informal  consent  of  the  people ;  or  even  calculate  that 
=£3,000,000  taken  from  the  Church,  and  £12,000,000  saved 
upon  the  Army,  and  £5,000,000,  say,  taken  from  the  Navy, 
do  not  represent  £35,000,000,  which,  even  if  we  throw  in 
corporate  property  and  waste  land,  could  not  be  made  up 
without  an  attack  upon  the  Debt,  or  the  starvation  of  the 
Civil  Administration.  We  may  admit  that  the  figures  given 
are  only  evidences  of  ignorance  which  experience  would  correct, 
and  still  we  may  ask  if  Dr.  Pankhurst  is  deserving  of  Radical 
support.  Is  a  man  with  these  opinions  a  fitting  representative 
of  the  third  city  in  the  kingdom  ?  His  friends  may  say  that 
in  electing  him  they  elect  a  “  general  supporter  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Government,”  but  they  also  elect  a  man  whose  election 
the  enemies  of  that  Government  can  quote  with  reason  as 
proof  that  Radicals  detest,  though  they  submit  to,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Debt,  that  they  do  not  respect  property  if  there 
is  any  pretext  for  calling  it  national,  that  they  understand 
nothing  of  the  real  utility  of  Army  and  Navy,  and  that  they 
are  prepared  for  the  maddest  experiments,  if  only  by  trying 
them  they  may  temporarily  reduce  taxation.  They  are,  in 
fact,  driving  all  Whigs,  all  Moderates,  and  all  cool  Democrats 
into  that  huge  Party  of  Common-sense  which  never  dies  in 
England,  and  which,  if  Radicals  do  not  show  a  little  more 
judgment,  may,  before  long,  overwhelm  them. 

We  claim  to  be  Radicals  of  the  most  sincere  type,  earnestly 
desirous  that  the  State  should  be  governed  not  only  for  the 
people,  but  by  the  people, — that  all  privilege  should  be 
abolished,  that  all  should  be  legally  equal,  all  educated,  and 
all  protected  and  aided  to  the  limit  of  possibility  by  the  corpo¬ 
rate  strength  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  we  warn  Radicals  in 
deep  sadness  that  it  is  here  we  see  their  most  immediate  and 
pressing  danger.  They  are  far  too  ready  to  tolerate  any 
opinion,  even  one  which  is  demonstrably  nonsensical,  if  only 
they  are  convinced  that  the  man  who  puts  it  forward  cares 
for  the  body  of  the  people.  Nothing  offends  them  but  hard¬ 
ness.  They  endure  and  even  like  every  kind  of  crotchetteer. 
No  matter  what  the  proposal — the  abolition  of  the  Army,  which 
would  mean  the  loss  of  all  dominion  outside  Britain  ;  or  Home- 
rule  for  Ireland,  which  means  the  separation  of  the  Islands ; 
or  the  reduction  of  the  Navy,  which  means  the  blockade  of  an 
island  unable  to  grow  its  own  food  ;  or  universal  female  suffrage, 
which  means  female  government ;  or  the  nationalisation  of  the 
land,  which  means  either  gigantic  confiscation  or  the  purchase  of 
the  soil  at  the  price  of  three  -National  Debts  and  the  crushing 
of  all  but  peasants  with  new  taxes — there  are  thousands  who 
will,  to  support  it,  postpone  all  reasonable  and  attainable 
political  ends.  The  best  candidate  is  nothing  to  them,  if  he 
will  not  support  their  nostrum  ;  and  the  worst  is  palatable  to 
them,  if  he  will.  They  will  not  look  beyond  the  idea,  and 
will  vote  for  a  man  certain  to  propose  excessive  or  even  irra¬ 
tional  expense,  if  only  he  will  resist  a  twopenny-halfpenny 
outlay — which,  we  may  add,  we  dislike  in  principle  as  much 
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as  they  do — upon  hereditary  pensions.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  foolish.  If  they  were,  if  they  were  merely  misled 
by  ignorance,  we  could  trust  to  argument,  or,  at  worst, 
to  gradual  enlightenment ;  but  the  evil  lies  deeper  than 
this.  It  is  a  strange  and  a  melancholy  truth  that  one- 
half  of  those  who  support  crotchets  do  not  believe  them,  see 
the  folly  of  them,  and  only  like  their  authors  because  they  see 
even  in  those  crotchets  proof  of  a  feeling  which  they  approve. 
Suppose  five  thousand  voters  in  Manchester — English  voters,  we 
mean — heartily  on  Dr.  Pankhurst’s  side.  Four  thousand  of 
them  will  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Army  cannot  be  abol¬ 
ished,  that  the  Debt  cannot  be  paid  except  out  of  taxes,  that  a 
third  of  the  national  expenditure  cannot  be  saved  by  any  prac¬ 
ticable  economy.  Two  thousand  at  least  would  not  abolish  the 
Army  if  they  could,  would  consider  any  kind  of  tampering  with 
the  Debt  monstrous,  and  are  desirous  of  civil  expenditures  such 
as  would  largely  increase  taxation  ;  and  yet  the  whole  five 
thousand  will  vote  for  Dr,  Pankhurst,  because  they  say  he 
wants  to  make  the  people  happier.  The  idea  that  hard  sense, 
rigid  arithmetic,  adherence  to  facts,  is  as  necessary  to  the  good 
as  to  the  bad,  to  philanthropists  as  to  monopolists,  to  Eadicals 
as  to  Tories,  seems  wholly  absent  from  their  minds.  They 
want  a  millennium  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  believe  that 
anybody  who  also  wants  it  will  bring  it  nearer,  irrespectively 
of  his  mental  powers.  He  may  talk  nonsense,  but  he  is 
“  of  the  right  sort.”  Some  of  them  would  perhaps  like 
acres,  though  that  is  not  a  general  wish,  and  wiil  support 
the  man  who  wishes  to  give  them  ten  apiece,  even 
if  they  know,  and  are  conscious  that  they  know,  that  the 
acres  have  no  existence.  That  makes  no  difference  ;  he  wishes 
well  to  them  and  to  the  world,  and  the  man  who  says  al  . 
acres  are  appropriated,  and  if  they  were  not,  are  only  two 
for  each  person,  does  not.  So  deeply  do  we  feel  the  growth 
of  this  tendency,  which  is  in  its  essence  unreasoning  pity  for 
others  as  well  as  for  themselves,  that  but  for  the  hard  sense  of  the 
majority  we  should  seriously  dread  a  currency  craze  in  this 
country,  an  issue  of  paper  money  being  advocated  as  the  most 
plausible  mode  of  relieving  suffering,  which  in  five  years  would 
produce  a  huge  catastrophe.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  duty  of 
reasoning  Liberals,  however  Radical,  is  to  fight  this  tendency, 
to  admit  that  the  great  laws  which  impose  upon  mankind 
labour,  suffering,  and  self-sacrifice  are  irreversible,  and  to 
insist  that  whoever  leads,  crotchetteers  shall  not.  We  admit 
that  Dr.  Pankhurst  is  honestly  dreaming,  and  not  pretending 
to  dream  ;  and  therefore  we  prefer,  if  we  are  forced  to  make 
the  choice,  a  sensible  Tory  to  Di\  Pankhurst. 


THE  GREAT  SENTINEL. 

IT  is  very  good  of  Germany,  being,  as  she  is,  so  much 
stronger  than  anybody  else,  not  to  use  her  strength  in 
conquering  everybody  around.  That  is,  we  suppose,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  hymns  to  Germany  now  pouring  from  the 
English  newspapers,  hymns  which  not  only  ascribe  to  her  the 
leading  place  in  Europe,  but  bless  her  for  taking  such  a  place 
and  making  such  a  use  of  it.  Upon  that  supposition,  there  is,  we 
heartily  admit,  reason  for  praise.  In  the  regular  historical  course 
of  events,  Germany,  after  organising  herself,  and  ascertaining 
that  her  Army  was  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  defeating 
her  bitterest  rival,  ought  to  have  devoted  herself  to  conquest, 
to  have  annexed  Bohemia,  and  swallowed  Holland,  and  driven 
Russia  across  the  Vistula  ;  to  have  subdued  Italy,  and  have 
planted  Viceroys  in  the  Balkan ;  to  have  built  up  in 
outline  a  European  Monarchy,  and  finally,  to  have  attacked 
England,  and  after  years  of  wasteful  warfare  to  have  been 
beaten  back  within  her  ancient  limits.  That  is  the  proper 
historic  sequence,  which  has  happened  once  a  century 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  Spain  rose  to  the  headship, 
founded  the  mightiest  organisation  for  war  seen  in  Europe  up 
to  that  time,  conquered  wherever  she  listed,  attacked  England, 
and  in  a  great  storm  off  the  Orkneys  lost  her  leadership. 
Louis  XIV.  raised  400,000  men,  previously  considered  an  im¬ 
possible  number,  disciplined  them  under  a  caste  of  warlike 
though  profligate  nobles,  conquered  or  defeated  all  he  encoun¬ 
tered,  roused  the  patriotism  of  England,  and,  after  years  of 
defeat,  was  rattled  to  his  grave  like  a  pauper,  to  escape  the  curses 
of  his  own  subjects.  Napoleon  raised  a  million  of  men,  organised 
them  under  a  caste  of  picked  experts  in  war,  mastered  Europe 
State  by  State,  attacked  England,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  a  water¬ 
less  African  island.  Germany,  since  1870,  has  been  wiser  and, 
even  if  keen  calculation  has  entered  into  her  action,  better  than 
any  predecessor.  The  Emperor  William  attained  in  1870  just  the 
position  which  tempts  potentates  to  dream  of  universal  sway, 


and  has  withheld  his  hand,  and  pronounced  definitely  for 
peace  in  his  own  time.  The  world,  therefore,  though 
restless,  suspicious,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  is  preserved  from 
the  grand  calamity  of  European  war.  Such  a  war  cannot  be 
waged  without  Germany’s  permission.  Prince  Bismarck,  a3 
Mr.  Tenniel,  with  that  rare  instinct  of  genius  which  penetrates 
much  deeper  than  ability,  this  week  depicts  him,  instead  of 
liding  forth  on  the  pale  horse  to  scatter  death,  stands  armed 
and  burly  as  the  Great  Sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  to  see  that  no  one  uncloses  it.  Let  that  attitude  be 
honoured,  even  though  there  be  more  strain  in  it  than  Mr. 
Tenniel  paints  what  can  he  have  been  thinking  of,  to  let 
Prince  Bismarck  loll  ? — and  though  its  motive  be  not  the  love 
of  peace,  but  a  clear  perception  of  the  interests  of  Germany. 
The  sentry  s  first  duty  is  to  his  post,  even  though  he  has 
duties  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  see  no  good  in  this  adulation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  or  in  concealing  that  while  her  headship  is  indefinitely 
more  moral  and  less  oppressive  than  it  might  have  been,  it  is  far 
lower  in  character  than  it  should  be,  and  than,  from  the  high  Ger¬ 
man  standard  of  thought,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  become. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  headship  at  all,  unless  it  be  head¬ 
ship  of  the  kind  which  Austria  once  possessed  in  Germany. 
The  King  at  best  is  but  a  King  Veto.  Prince  Bismarck,  ac¬ 
cepting  him,  as  we  fairly  may,  as  incarnate  Germany,  leads 
Europe  no-whither,  neither  to  peace,  nor  to  freedom,  nor  to 
prosperity,  nor  even  to  an  organised  and  regulated  control 
of  the  world  in  the  world’s  interest.  If  he  did,  and 
did  it  successfully ;  if,  for  instance,  he  issued  and  enforced, 
as  mouthpiece  of  Federated  Europe,  an  International 
Code,  under  which  the  nations  might  rest,  confident 
that  sudden  or  piratical  injustice  could  not  be  perpetrated, 
or  would  be  punished,  there  could,  we  admit,  be  no 
hymn  so  loud  that  it  would  exceed  the  deserving  of 
Germany  and  its  chief.  Prince  Bismarck  has  neither  done  nor 
attempted  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  very  specialty 
of  his  greatness  or  of  Germany’s  that,  though  no  one  is  at¬ 
tacked,  all  remain  suspicious  ;  and  that,  under  the  terror  of 
what  he  or  Germany  may  do,  the  bonds  which  had  begun  to 
unite  Europe  are  melting  visibly  away.  There  is  no  “  Europe,” 
no  irresistible  tribunal  to  which  all  can  appeal.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  so  treated  France  and  Russia,  so  bid  them 
keep  apart,  so  scolded  and  menaced  them,  that  even  a 
temporary  unity  of  Europe  is  impossible.  There  is  no  tribunal 
left  to  which  a  wronged  nation — say,  little  Denmark — can 
appeal ;  no  Coimcil  which  has  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
justice  to  make  an  award  too  final  to  be  appealed  against,  too 
irresistible  to  be  ignored.  To  appeal  to  Europe  is  to  appeal  to 
a  Committee  in  which  each  Judge  wears  revolvers,  each  is 
thinking  how  best  to  secure  advantage  by  his  vote,  and  each 
would  be  at  the  other’s  throat,  but  that  the  great  and  gloomy 
Sentinel  keeps  fast  the  door.  There  is  peace,  but  can  Europe 
agree  that  it  shall  be  peaceful  peace,  or  release  her  young 
men  from  their  sterile  life  of  drill  and  barrack,  or 
settle  any  boundary  past  attack,  or  assign  any  territory 
fallen  in  the  course  of  events  out  of  guardianship  or 
order  ?  Not  only  is  the  beneficial  influence  of  Europe 
not  increased  by  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  but  it  is 
positively  decreased,  and  that  for  reasons  almost  openly 
cynical.  The  great  Sentinel  dreads  no  attack,  but  he 
watches  for  attack;  and  to  diminish  the  possibility  of 
attack,  he  openly  tells  all  who  are  piratically  inclined  to 
plunder  as  they  will  elsewhere.  England  would  like  Egypt. 
u  Right,”  shouts  the  Sentinel,  “  let  England  have  Egypt,” 
not  as  Englishmen  think,  because  that  is  best  for 
the  world,  but  because,  if  England  and  France  are  at 
loggerheads,  the  Temple  of  Janus,  which  to  its  Sentinel 
is  a  German  Temple,  must  keep  shut.  France  wants  Tunis, 
Tonquin,  Madagascar.  “  Good !”  cries  the  Sentinel,  for  then 
Italy  is  against  France,  and  China  also,  and  perhaps  the  owner 
of  continental  South  Africa.  Austria  wants  the  western  half 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  “Glorious!”  cries  the  Sentinel, 
“for  without  me  Austria  cannot  keep  it,  and  I  may  pace  here 
with  the  Ilapsburg  to  guard  my  side.”  Any  Power  may  take 
anything  outside  the  charmed  beat  whereon  the  Sentinel 
paces,  and  there  is  no  appeal,  save  to  the  sword,  which 
he,  in  the  vision  of  his  eulogists,  has  ordered  to  be 
sheathed.  Mr.  Tenniel  is  right,  and  the  Times  wrong. 
Germany,  under  the  Prince,  is  not  using  her  gigantic  power, — 
a  power  which  grows  day  by  day,  till  one  dreads  to  think  what 
future  wielders  of  the  magic  sword  may  do  with  it — in  order  to 
enforce  Law  in  the  world,  but  only  to  ensure  that  the  lawless 
shall  not  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  single  armoury,  which 
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cilso  is  her  own.  "We  do  not  condemn  that  selfishness,  though 
throughout  all  Europe  it  heaps  toil  on  man,  and  though  in 
Eastern  Europe  it  crushes  freedom,  for  no  nation  can 
fairly  be  expected  to  rise  beyond  the  morality  of  its  age,  and 
as  yet  the  distinction  between  patriotism  and  selfishness  is  not 
drawn  ;  but  then,  neither  do  we  feel  tempted  to  sing  hymns 
to  the  burly  and  formidable  Sentinel.  He  does  his  work  well, 
without  fearing,  without  faltering,  without  demanding  per¬ 
quisites,  but  earth  has  had  in  it  nobler  figures  than  a  Sentinel 
can  be.  Charles  Martel  played  the  part  once,  and  he  was 
great ;  but  -who  reckons  him  with  Charlemagne  ? 

We  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  this  headship,  so  maintained, 
to  Germany  herself.  The  historian  of  the  future  may  be  able  to 
decide  that  if  Germany  had,  by  a  few  wise  concessions,  soothed 
away  foreign  suspicion,  and  if  she  had  insisted  that  her  own  people 
should  be  left  free,  she  would  have  been  far  happier  ;  but  that 
is  not  now  a  just  comment.  Germany  has  a  right  to  rule  her 
own  life,  and  if  she  prefers  the  organisation  of  the  barrack  to 
the  organisation  of  the  free  Commonwealth,  her  preference  is 
outside  any  but  speculative  criticism.  She  may  be  wise,  for 
only  she  can  know  what  her  true  danger  from  the  Eastward  is, 
or  what  she  might  suffer  from  the  West ;  and  if  she  is  not 
right,  she,  at  all  events,  bears  her  own  burden.  Save  in  a 
corner  here  and  there,  she  has  enchained  no  nation,  and  takes 
no  help  from  unwilling  slaves.  It  is  for  her  to  judge  of  her 
own  action,  to  express  her  own  aspirations,  to  settle  her  own 
destiny.  It  is  only  when  she  claims  a  European  role 
that  she  is  justly  liable  to  European  criticism,  and  must 
be  told  that  while  in  her  magnificent  position  she  has,  since 
1870,  conquered  no  one,  and  taxed  no  one,  and  injured  no  one, 
while  she  has  shown  neither  fear,  nor  greed,  nor  over¬ 
much  vanity,  she  has  cynically  thrust  aside  the  greatest  duties 
her  position  has  entailed,  and  must  expect  from  the  critics 
who  welcomed  her  deliverance  from  bondage  no  warmer  praise 
than  this, — that  she  has  misused  a  limitless  strength  far  less 
than  any  predecessor.  She  has  guarded  her  house  well,  and 
stayed  within  it  ;  but  she  has  freed  no  people,  prevented  no 
outrage,  established  no  law  under  the  shelter  of  which  free 
men  may  live  in  peace.  All  those  things  she  may  do,  but 
they  are  not  done,  and  we  reserve  applause  until  the  nobler 
work  has  been  performed. 


MR.  SHAW'S  STATEMENT. 

THE  tone  of  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  which  welcomed 
the  returned  Missionaries  from  Madagascar  on  Thursday 
night  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  Mr.  Shaw’s  account 
of  his  sufferings  was  straightforward,  simple,  and  temperate. 
The  narrative  which  he  had  to  tell  was,  indeed,  from  first  to 
last,  of  such  an  astounding  kind,  that  no  rhetorical  artifice 
was  needed  to  secure  attention  for  its  details  and  to  enhance 
its  painful  interest.  The  source  of  Admiral  Pierre’s  hostility 
to  Mr.  Shaw  is  still  involved  in  mystery,  and  the 
most  plausible  explanation  of  it  appears  to  be  that, 
being  a  Missionary,  and  also  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  British  Subjects  at  Tamatavo,  he  appeared  to 
the  Admiral  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  and  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  England  in  the  place.  He  was  accordingly  singled 
out  for  special  punishment,  to  prove  to  his  compatriots  that 
France  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Of  any  actual  or  contem¬ 
plated  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shaw  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  evidence.  The  charges  which 
were  successively  trumped  up  against  him  were  obviously  the 
merest  pretexts.  The  accusation  of  harbouring  the  enemy,  by 
retaining  Ilova  servants  in  his  employ,  was  disproved  within 
a  few  hours  of  its  being  made  by  the  evidence  of  the  servants 
themselves,  who  belonged  to  a  different  tribe.  No  intima¬ 
tion,  however,  was  given  to  Mr.  Shaw  that  the  charge  had 
been  abandoned,  or  that  another  had  been  substituted  for  it, 
and  during  the  first  fourteen  days  of  his  imprisonment 
he  was  kept  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  detention.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  the  Captain  of 
the  ‘Nievre’  informed  him  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the  French  picket  which  had 
been  stationed  at  his  house.  It  was,  of  course,  notorious  that 
Mr.  Shaw’s  premises  had  been  broken  open,  that  the  contents 
of  his  cellar  and  his  dispensary  had  been  thrown  together  by 
the  thieves,  and  that  if  the  French  Marines  had  been  decently 
disciplined  and  officered,  the  misadventure  from  which  they 
suffered  would  never  have  occurred.  The  second  charge  was, 
therefore,  transparently  ridiculous,  as  even  Admiral  Pierre 
seems  after  a  time  to  have  recognised.  Accordingly,  on  the 
twenty-second  day,  it  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Shaw  was 


given  to  understand  that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  his  “  im¬ 
prudence  ’’  in  not  informing  the  French  Commander  that 
some  of  the  bottles  in  the  garden  contained  poisonous 
compounds.  One  would  be  glad  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
law  of  nations  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  give  information  to  a 
belligerent  is  laid  down,  and  his  “  imprudence  ”  in  omitting  to 
do  so  declared  to  be  a  crime.  At  last,  this  flimsy  pretext 
having  served  its  turn,  and  the  Admiral  being,  no  doubt,  at 
last  aware  of  the  disapproval  of  his  Government,  Mr.  Shaw 
was  told  that  there  was  not  “  sufficient  evidence  ”  to  justify 
his  trial  by  a  court-martial,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  privations  he  suffered  during  his 
captivity, — the  stifling  cabin,  the  solitary  confinement,  the 
bad  and  insufficient  food,  the  brutality  which  denied  him  even 
the  sight  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Shaw,  doubtless,  exaggerates  none  of 
these  incidents,  and  they  will  all  be  legitimate  items  in  his  claim 
for  compensation,  but  as  between  the  two  Governments  concerned 
nothing  can  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  question  which  is  raised 
by  the  simple  facts  which  we  have  already  stated.  There  has 
been,  it  must  be  remembered,  abundant  time  for  the  French 
authorities  to  sift  the  case.  Mr.  Shaw's  imprisonment  termi¬ 
nated  as  long  ago  as  the  7th  August.  If  there  were  any 
evidence  to  refute  or  modify  his  version  of  the  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  forthcoming  before  now  ;  and  as  no  such 
evidence  has  been  or  apparently  can  be  produced,  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  that  we  now  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
about  the  case. 

For  our  own  part,  the  fuller  statement  of  Mr.  Shaw  confirms 
us  in  the  opinion  which  we  at  first  expressed.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Admiral  Pierre  appear  to  us  to  be  only  expli¬ 
cable  on  one  hypothesis, — that  they  were  the  acts  of  one 
who  had  been  reduced  by  disease  to  the  condition  of  a 
dangerous  and  irresponsible  madman.  If  any  credit  is  to  be 
attached  to  M.  Challemel-Lacour’s  solemn  official  utterances, 
the  Admiral  had  been  expressly  instructed  to  avoid  any 
measure  which  could  wound  British  susceptibilities.  Allowing 
him  the  widest  discretion  in  the  interpretation  of  his  orders, 
it  is  incredible  that  any  sane  man  could  have  fancied  that  he 
was  carrying  them  out  by  insulting  the  British  Consul, 
quarrelling  with  the  British  Commander,  and  imprisoning  a 
British  subject  for  the  best  part  of  two  months  on  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  improvised  charges  of  the  most  farcical  ab¬ 
surdity.  We  know  that  Admiral  Pierre  was  suffering,  and 
soon  afterwards  died,  from  a  disease  one  of  whose  specific 
marks  is  the  inroad  which  it  makes  on  the  mental  powers.  If 
it  is  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  in  time  he  himself  became  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  disabled  for  his  work.  Everything  that  we 
know  of  his  conduct  at  Tamatave  falls  so  far  short  of  even  the 
lowest  estimate  that  the  most  hostile  critics  have  ever  formed 
of  a  French  officer’s  judgment,  tact,  and  courtesy,  that  this 
explanation,  being  as  it  is  otherwise  probable,  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  one  which  the  public  should  at  least  provisionally  adopt. 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  in  no  way  diminishes  the  responsibility 
of  the  French  Republic  for  what  has  occurred.  Great  States 
ought  not  to  employ  mad  officers,  and  if  they  do,  they  must 
take  the  consequences,  one  of  which  is  the  liability  to  make 
atonement  for  insults  that  they  never  contemplated,  and 
would  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent.  But 
a  recognition  on  both  sides  that  what  has  happened 
was  due  to  the  regrettable  decay  of  a  gallant  officer’s 
faculties  will  make  the  task  of  repairing  the  injury  a 
far  smoother  one  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  to 
those  who  value  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries  this 
is  no  small  advantage.  England  may  then  anticipate,  without 
demanding  it,  that  regret  will  be  expressed  and  compensation 
offered  for  an  unintended  wrong.  France,  which  has  already 
paid  due  honour  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the  deceased  Admiral, 
cannot  hesitate  to  disavow  acts  which  were  committed  in 
defiance  of  her  explicit  orders,  and  which  can  be  explained 
without  any  reflection  on  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  her 
officer.  No  one  here  can  have  the  least  desire  to  exaggerate, 
and  no  one  in  France  the  least  disposition  to  justify,  an  in¬ 
cident  which,  fortunately,  is  almost  without  a  precedent. 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  a 
settlement  which  will  satisfy  English  honour,  without  wounding 
French  self-respect. 


THE  INVASION  OF  ULSTER. 

IS  Ulster  converted,  or  likely  to  be  converted,  to  Nation¬ 
alism  ?  The  Parnellite  invasion  of  Tyrone  and  the 
adjoining  counties  ought  to  supply  the  answer  to  this,  the  most 
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important,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  of  the  problems 
■which  obscure  the  future  of  Irish  politics.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  includes  the  poor  and  sparsely-peopled  county  of 
Donegal,  Ulster  contains  a  third  of  the  population,  and  pro¬ 
bably  at  least  the  same  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland. 
Unless,  therefore,  Ulster  can  be  won,  Mr.  Parnell  is  very  well 
aware  that  the  Nationalist  movement  will  be  national  only  in 
name.  A  mere  numerical  majority,  recruited,  as  his  an¬ 
tagonists  can  plausibly  assert,  from  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
of  the  more  backward  Provinces,  is  altogether  insufficient  for 
his  purpose.  The  demand  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  whether 
it  aims  at  the  substitution  of  a  Federal  tie,  or  at  the  creation 
of  an  independent  State,  will  neither  impress  the  imagination 
nor  convince  the  judgment  of  onlookers,  until  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  Ireland  is  substantially  at  one  in  making  it.  The 
severance  of  Ulster  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  a  geographical, 
and,  therefore,  a  political  impossibility ;  and  if  the  English 
people  were  as  eager  as  they  are  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
sister-country  to  a  Native  Parliament,  the  opposition  of  Ulster 
would  be  an  insuperable  moral  obstacle  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  wish.  We  are  not  going  to  create  a  new 
Hungary,  which  will  reproduce  the  Croatian  difficulty  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  all  the  additional  risks  of  bitterness  in¬ 
volved  in  the  chronic  disaffection  of  the  wealthiest,  most  in¬ 
telligent,  and  most  progressive  Province  in  the  country.  All 
this  we  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Parnell,  the  coolest  and  shrewdest 
of  Irish  agitators,  knows  as  well  as  any  of  his  critics ; 
he  is  determined  accordingly,  at  all  costs,  to  overcome  the 
recalcitrance  of  Ulster  ;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  underrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  he  has  set  himself.  Out  of  the 
twenty-nine  Members  returned  by  Ulster  to  Parliament,  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  declared  opponents  of  Home-rule.  At  the  general 
election  of  1880,  the  small  border  county  of  Cavan,  which 
has  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  represented  by  Mr. 
Biggar,  was  the  only  place  in  the  Province  in  which  the 
Nationalists  effected  a  lodgment.  In  1881,  they  made  a 
determined  but  futile  attack  upon  Tyrone.  Last  year  they 
renewed  the  attempt  in  Londonderry,  and  were  again  signally 
defeated.  The  return  of  Mr.  Healy  for  Monaghan  encouraged 
them  to  fresh  efforts.  Ulster  was  marked  out  as  the  chief 
battle-ground  of  the  autumn  campaign,  and  this  week  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  formally  commenced  by  the  invasion  of  Tyrone. 

The  data  for  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  latest  move  are  singularly  meagre.  If 
we  were  to  judge  exclusively  by  the  general  election  of  1880, 
and  the  bye-elections  of  the  two  following  years,  we  should 
predict  with  confidence  a  disastrous  rebuff.  If  we  were  to  judge 
exclusively  by  Mr.  Healy’s  easy  victory  in  Monaghan  last  spring, 
we  should  be  led  to  an  exactly  opposite  forecast.  But  the 
truth  is  that  none  of  these  events  throw  much  light  upon  the 
issue  of  the  new  campaign.  The  agrarian  agitation  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  Party  during  the  four  Sessions  of  the 
present  Parliament  have  been  factors  of  such  importance  in  the 
formation  of  Irish  opinion,  that  they  upset  all  reckonings  which 
date  back  to  the  contest  of  1880.  The  victory  of  Mr.  Dickson, 
one  of  the  apostles  of  tenant-right,  in  Tyrone,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Porter  in  Londonderry,  which  must  in  any  case  be  one  of  the 
last  counties  to  abandon  the  Union,  may  be  explained  by  local 
and  personal  causes,  and  in  neither  instance  was  the  Nationalist 
issue  brought  into  prominence.  Still  less  significance  attaches 
to  Mr.  Healy’s  triumph,  which  was  little  more  than  the 
grateful  tribute  of  the  farmers  of  Monaghan  to  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Healy  Clause.  In  the  absence  of  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  we  are  left  to  conjecture, 
and  we  must  endeavour,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  kind  of 
considerations  which  are  likely  to  influence  the  mind  of  a 
average  Ulster  elector  at  the  present  moment  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Native  Parliament.  “  The  English,’’  he 
might  reflect,  “  have  held  our  country  for  seven  centuries  ;  for 
more  than  three  out  of  the  seven  they  have  been  actively 
meddling  with  her  affairs  ;  during  the  last  fifty  years  they 
have  been  honestly  trying  to  govern  her  well.  And  what  is 
the  result  ?  Wherever  the  eye  turns,  it  is  confronted  with  the 
evidence  of  failure.  It  sees  natural  resources  undeveloped, 
local  business  mismanaged  by  a  privileged  class,  public  spirit 
extinguished,  and  individual  initiative  stifled,  under  the  weight 
of  an  artificial  system  which  forbids  us  to  give  effect  in  our 
own  way  to  our  own  ideas  of  civic  and  national  life.  Over 
three-fourths  of  the  country  rebellion  is  only  prevented  by 
force  or  the  fear  of  force,  and  even  those  of  us  who  are 
loyal  are  normally  subjected  to  irritating  espionnage  and 
semi-despotic  laws.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is  so  far  away, 


and  so  busy  with  other  matters,  that  we  can  only  attract  its 
notice  by  noisy  and  demoralising  agitation,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  satisfied  us  for  the  moment,  it  turns  aside  to  more  engross¬ 
ing  duties,  and  banishes  all  thought  of  us  and  our  concerns. 
Even  when  we  have  wrung  from  it  some  valuable  concession, 
the  boon  is  frittered  away  by  the  grudging  and  unsympathetic 
spirit  in  which  it  is  administered.  We  know  by  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  but 
for  the  Land  League  the  Land  Act  would  never  have  been 
carried,  or  even  conceived.  The  real  authors  of  the  Land 
Act  are  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Healy  ;  the  one  made  it 
possible,  the  other  rendered  it  effective.  The  Irish  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party  have,  for  the  first  time,  compelled  England 
to  give  continuous  attention  to  Irish  grievances,0  and 
the  useful  Irish  legislation  of  the  last  three  Sessions  is 
all  due  to  them,  and  would  in  an  Irish  Parliament  have 
been  trebled  in  quantity.  England  means  well,  but  she  does 
not  and  cannot  understand  us ;  and  if  she  could,  she  has  not 
time  to  spare  for  our  affairs.  The  old  Irish  Parliament  was 
not  a  great  success ;  the  new  one  may  be  a  failure.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  a  greater  failure  than  the  system  which  it  re¬ 
places.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  democracy, 
the  presumptions  are  all  in  its  favour  ;  and  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  unworkable  or  incompetent — if  the  dream  that  we  are  fit 
to  make  our  own  laws  and  guide  our  own  destiny  proves  to  be 
an  illusion — it  is  at  any  rate  an  illusion  which  we  had  a  right 
to  test ;  and  when  we  are  disenchanted,  we  shall  be  ready  with 
a  good  grace  to  submit  our  necks  again  to  the  yoke.” 

It  is  in  the  persuasive  force  of  arguments  like  these,  and 
not  in  the  unintelligent  hatred  for  England  to  which  the 
Parnellite  orators  habitually  appeal,  and  which  in  many  of  them 
is  beyond  doubt  a  genuine  and  consuming  passion,  that  the 
real  strength  of  the  Nationalist  cause  in  Ulster  will  be  found. 
And  if  they  are  to  be  forced  to  a  choice  between  Home-rule 
and  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system  of  discredited  and 
irritating  centralisation,  the  English  confidence  in  the  traditional 
loyalty  of  Ulstermen  may  before  long  be  rudely  disappointed. 
But  we  see  little  reason  to  fear  serious  results  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  just  begun.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
Ulster  has  not  succumbed  to  the  moral  paralysis  which  has 
crept  over  the  rest  of  Ireland  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
so  long  as  the  equivocal  relations  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
colleagues  with  the  outrage-mongers  of  the  Land  League 
remain  unexplained,  he  has  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  Northern  Province.  Nor  are  his  chief  lieutenants, 
able  and  eloquent  though  several  of  them  are,  fitted  either  by 
nature  or  by  training  for  the  propaganda  which  they  have  now 
taken  in  hand.  The  blind  hostility  to  England  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  their  faith,  the  reckless  vituperation  of  English  states¬ 
men  which  forms  the  staple  of  their  rhetoric,  the  conventional 
hysterics  in  which  they  express  their  devotion  to  down¬ 
trodden  Ireland,  will  find  no  echo  in  an  ordinary  Ulster  audi¬ 
ence.  The  simple  truth  is  that  in  Ulster  England  is  not 
hated,  and  that,  once  given  control  over  their  own  local  busi¬ 
ness,  the  vast  majority  of  Ulstermen  would  recognise  that 
they  have  far  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  the  substitution  of 
an  Irish  for  an  Imperhil  Parliament.  In  any  possible  revival 
of  the  Native  Legislature,  the  voice  of  Ulster,  the  most  separate 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  richest  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
Four  Provinces,  would  habitually  be  overborne  by  the  combined 
votes  of  the  other  three.  The  stronghold  of  Irish  Protestant¬ 
ism,  she  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  an  Ultramontane  majority. 
The  one  corner  of  the  country  in  which  manufactures  flourish, 
she  would  be  taxed  in  support  of  fantastic  schemes  for  the 
introduction  of  impossible  industries,  and  (in  an  independent 
Ireland)  would  see  her  wealth  slowly  dwindle  away  under  a 
Protective  tariff.  What  inducement  is  there  for  Ulster  to 
relinquish  the  prerogative  place  which  she  has  for  centuries 
held  as  the  British  outpost  in  Ireland,  and  voluntarily  to 
subject  herself  to  neighbours  whose  interests  and  sympathies 
are  so  widely  different  from  her  own  ?  Why  should  she 
abandon  her  right  to  a  direct  voice  in  the  affairs  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  and  to  a  distinctive  place  in  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  of  Parliaments,  in  order  to  furnish  a  despised 
minority  to  an  obscure  provincial  Diet  ?  The  very  same  senti¬ 
ment  which  gives  so  much  of  its  seeming  strength  to  the 
general  Irish  demand  for  Home-rule — the  desire  for  a  separate 
and  conspicuous  position  in  the  world — in  Ulster  makes  alto¬ 
gether  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The  Union  is  safe 
so  long  as  Ulster  is  loyal,  and  the  loyalty  of  Ulster  is  in  far 
greater  danger  from  the  short-sighted  indifference  of  English 
statesmanship,  than  from  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Parnellite  propaganda. 
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THE  FUTURE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

HERE  are  some  aspects  of  the  Suez-Canal  Question  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  studied.  In  the  heated  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  the  announcement  of  the  Government 
scheme,  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  practical  sides  of  the 
matter  should  be  forgotten.  Some  Englishmen  had  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Canal  of  our 
own,  made  with  English  money  and  managed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  brains.  To  such  people,  anything  approaching  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  French  Com¬ 
pany  was  abhorrent,  and  in  the  storm  which  followed,  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  proposed  loan  scarcely  received 
consideration.  The  idea  that  there  was  anything  which 
omnipotent  English  capital  had  not  a  right  to  carry  out  was 
a  heresy  so  profound,  that  burning,  not  reasoning,  was  clearly 
the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  very  annoying,  but  England  has 
to  thank  herself  alone  for  the  exceptional  position  occupied  by 
M.  de  Lesseps.  He  has  carried  out  his  great  project  in  spite 
of  English  opposition,  and  his  Company  have  at  least  un¬ 
disputed  ownership  of  the  only  existing  waterway  across  the 
Isthmus.  To  make  a  parallel  independent  Canal,  and  underbid 
the  Company,  would  simply  mean  the  ruin  of  the  latter.  A  new 
Canal,  to  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  Canal,  must 
be  subject  to  the  same  Direction,  and  could  not  be  managed  by 
an  independent  English  Company  on  principles  of  its  own. 
Fancy  the  Great  Northern  Railway  working  its  own  up-line 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  leaving  its  down-line  to  be 
worked  by  the  London  and  North-Western.  Let  us  grant  then, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  M.  de  Lesseps  has  a 
monopoly  of  water  transport  across  the  Isthmus,  and  endeavour 
to  see  what  it  is  that  the  requirements  of  English  commerce 
demand.  The  complaints  of  shipowners  are  practically  two, 
— first,  that  the  transit  dues  are  excessive;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  Canal  is  insufficient  for  its  traffic.  As  to  the  first  point, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  desirable  as  it  may  be  for  the  general 
interest  that  the  dues  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible, 
still,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  they  are  so  high  as  to 
operate  as  a  check  on  British  commerce.  The  concentration  of 
the  Eastern  trade  on  the  Suez  route,  and  the  large  number  of 
ships  built  specially  for  the  Canal  passage,  prove  the  contrary; 
while,  until  recently,  no  great  complaint  on  this  score  was 
raised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Canal  is 
a  great  and  growing  evil,  while  there  is  also  an  increasing 
amount  of  irritation  at  its  management, — a  management 
conducted  entirely  on  French  principles.  The  Englishman 
abroad  is  apt  to  resent  some  of  the  railway  regulations  he  has 
to  put  up  with,  but  these  regulations  are  at  least  framed  by 
men  who  presumably  know  their  own  business.  The  Suez 
Canal,  however,  has  been  managed  by  civil  engineers  and 
financiers  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  naval  matters,  and  the 
British  skipper  feels  aggrieved  at  having  to  take  on  board  an 
expensive  French  pilot,  who  is  of  no  earthly  use,  except  to 
interpret  a  few  perfectly  simple  signals.  On  August  20th, 
last  year,  a  great  fleet  of  transports  navigated  the  Canal  with¬ 
out  pilots  and  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind  ;  and  during  the  few 
days  in  which  Englishmen  held  and  worked  the  Canal,  every¬ 
thing  went  well,  in  spite  of  the  crowding.  The  affair  was 
managed  by  able  Naval  officers,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what 
they  were  about.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  Canal 
is  now  insufficient  for  its  work,  if  indeed  it  were  ever  other¬ 
wise.  This  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  vessels,  which  only  reaches  an  average  of  nine 
per  day,  as  of  the  great  increase  of  length  and  tonnage. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  section  of  a 
canal  should  bear  some  minimum  ratio  to  the  section 
of  the  vessels  which  navigate  it,  and  six  to  one  has 
been  the  ratio  usually  prescribed.  The  Suez  Canal  has  a 
section  of  about  3,500  square  feet,  and  ships  with  1,000  feet 
of  immersed  section  use  it.  In  comparison,  therefore,  the 
Regent’s  Park  Canal  is  probably  a  more  capacious  waterway, 
while  the  North  Sea  Canal  is  much  better  adapted  to  its  require¬ 
ments.  The  result  at  Suez  is  continual  grounding,  causing  delay, 
annoyance,  and  uncertainty.  The  time  occupied  in  the  Canal 
passage  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  pure  luck.  Even  setting 
grounding  aside,  under  the  present  block  system,  the  time  does 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  ships  to  be  passed  in  the  Canal, 
but  merely  on  the  way  in  which  these  ships  chance  to  present 
themselves.  Moreover,  if  a  ship  sticks  fast — a  very  ordinary 
occurrence — it  is  not  the  Company’s  interest  to  get  her  off 
rapidly,  ahd  their  rules  even  prohibit  a  following  ship  from 
rendering  any  assistance.  Among  such  trivial  regulations  as 


that  if  a  passenger  drops  an  “  objet  ”  overboard  (say  his  hat), 
he  must  not  take  any  steps  to  recover  it,  but  must  report  the 
matter  to  the  officials  of  the  Company,  there  is  no  regulation  as 
to  the  rudder-power  of  ships.  Some  of  our  great  lines  provide 
supplementary  rudders  to  be  fitted  to  their  ships  for  the  Canal 
passage,  but  such  vessels  may  be  preceded  by  any  ill-found 
“  ditcher,”  which,  for  want  of  this  simple  provision,  may  take 
the  ground  and  detain  them  for  a  couple  of  days. 

The  placing  of  the  control  of  the  navigation  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  Naval  officer,  as  proposed  by  the  Government  and  most 
inadequately  appreciated,  together  with  a  revision  of  the  pilot¬ 
age  regulations,  would  probably  do  much  to  allay  irritation  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  present  Canal  is  far  too  small 
for  its  work,  and  must  be  very  considerably  widened,  whether 
a  new  Canal  is  constructed  or  not.  Moreover,  the  new  Canal 
must  have  a  much  larger  section  than  the  present.  Failing 
this,  there  will  be  no  advantage  whatever  in  an  up  and  down 
line  for  traffic.  Ships  do  not  stick  fast  by  jamming  in  passing 
each  other,  but  by  individually  running  on  shore  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  channel  is  not  wide  enough  for  navigation.  Two 
Canals  each  as  liable  to  be  blocked  as  the  existing  waterway, 
entailing  either  a  stoppage  of  all  ships  proceeding  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  or  the  disorganisation  of  the  working  of  the  clear  Canal  by 
temporarily  using  it  as  a  double  line,  would  give  no  advantages  at 
all.  The  alternative  is,  therefore,  either  to  give  a  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  channel,  and  to  construct  a  new  Canal  of 
equal  dimensions  to  the  present  Canal  enlarged,  or  to  convert  the 
existing  Canal  into  a  really  magnificent  waterway.  If  we  can 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  having 
a  separate  Canal  all  to  ourselves,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  of  these  projects  is  by  far  the  best.  The  cost  will 
be  considerably  less  ;  the  advantages  will  begin  to  be  felt  at 
once.  The  difficulties  of  navigation  will  disappear,  and  the 
speed  can  be  increased,  while  the  working  expenses  will  hardly 
be  greater  than  at  present.  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Parliamentary  papers,  the  project  of  the  second 
Canal  was  first  proposed  by  the  English  Directors  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Works  Committee,  and  that  it  was  opposed  by  MM.  de 
Rouville  and  Dauzats,  who  were  probably  better  able  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  than  any  one  present.  Should  the 
Government  reconsider  the  Suez-Canal  Question,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  give  full  weight  to  the  many  arguments 
which  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  a  single  broad 
Canal,  and  that  they  will  take  the  opinion  of  men  who,  like 
the  captains  of  our  Indian  troopships,  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Canal.  Their  advice,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  great  hydraulic  engineers  of  this  country,  should  be  con¬ 
sulted,  as  a  healthy  corrective  to  the  views  of  the  English 
Directors,  now  that  England  is  again  free  to  act.  It  is  of  vast 
importance  that  the  settlement  of  this  question  shall  be 
framed  with  such  sagacity  and  foresight  as  to  command  the 
adhesion  and  respect  of  both  present  and  future  interests. 
And  it  is  of  some  importance  that  the  plan  adopted 
should  have  the  support  of  the  best  engineers,  as  well  as 
of  the  shipowners,  who  have  had  hitherto  a  monopoly  of  the 
discussion. 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  DINNERS. 

E  wonder  whether  it  is  quite  impossible  to  feed  one 
generation  properly.  We  are  no  seekers  after  Utopia, 
and  have  little  faith  that  man,  with  all  his  efforts,  will  ever 
escape  his  grey  destiny  of  toil  for  bare  food ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
read  papers  like  those  laid  before  the  British  Association  on  the 
British  people  without  speculating  once  more  on  the  possibility, 
by  some  great  effort,  of  giving  a  dead -heave  to  the  race.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  Report  prepared  by  Sir  Rawson  Rawson  and  his 
confreres,  summarised  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  is  to  indicate 
that  while  man  is  nearly  powerless  to  modify  “  racial  ten¬ 
dencies,” — those  family  peculiarities  which,  as  we  see  in  the  Jews, 
survive  all  ages  and  all  circumstances,  and  which  can  be  effaced, 
if  at  all,  only  by  crossings — he,  nevertheless,  has  the  power  to 
modify  for  good  some  primary  conditions.  He  cannot  by 
taking  thought  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  but  he  can,  by  self- 
sacrifice,  add  inches  to  the  stature  of  his  children.  It  may  be  taken 
as  proved  that,  subject  always  to  the  permanent  tendencies  of 
a  special  race,  man  gains  height  and  weight,  that  is,  permanent 
capacity  for  work  and  permanent  ease  in  living,  from  judicious 
and  plentiful  food.  The  hereditary  poor  are  not,  as  is  so  often 
fancied,  stronger  or  healthier  than  the  hereditary  rich.  The 
latter  popular  impression  has  long  since  been  dissipated  by  the 
evidence  of  doctors,  who  know  well  how  disease  conquers  the 
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hereditary  poor,  and  how  low  is  their  vitality ;  and  the  latter 
illusion  is  only  maintained,  as  Mr.  Hughes  once  pointed  out  in 
“  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  by  the  strength  which  the  poor  acquire 
from  doing  hard  work  every  day.  The  well-fed  Guardsman,  if  he 
worked  every  day,  would  throw  the  navvy  in  a  wrestle,  if  fed  like 
a  common  labourer.  The  higher  class  of  Englishmen,  characterised 
by  Sir  R.  Rawson  as  the  “upper  and  professional  classes,”  are 
found  to  be  in  physique  the  first  of  civilised  races ;  indeed, 
excepting  a  few  Polynesians  and,  we  may  add,  some  negro  races 
on  the  Upper  Nile  (vide  Dr.  Werne’s  measurements,  given  in 
his  two  books  of  travel  there),  the  first  among  mankind.  As 
the  upper  class  include  men  of  all  the  British  races,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  majority  of  the  under-sized  races,  for  the  little,  dark 
men  of  Keltic  strain  tend  to  the  vigorous  life  of  towns,  they  can 
owe  this  advantage  and  its  correlative,  health— which  could  be 
even  more  conclusively  proved — only  to  good  nourishment 
continued  for  generations.  They  are  fed  properly,  and  fed 
enough, — that  is,  they  are  able  to  buy  what  they  want,  and 
have  arrived  by  the  empiricism  of  ages  at  a  clear  perception 
of  what  suits  them  best  to  eat.  What  suits  them  is  a  diet  in 
childhood  more  or  less  of  milk  and  flour ;  in  boyhood,  of 
bread,  meat,  and  vegetables ;  in  manhood,  of  meat,  bread, 
and  vegetables  in  proportions  which,  though  they  vary  with 
every  individual,  vary,  we  suspect,  with  every  thousand  very 
little  indeed.  We  have,  therefore,  if  not  a  perfect  scientific  law, 
a  rule  for  diet  based  on  a  vast  body  of  successful  experiment, 
which  it  is  fairly  safe  to  obey.  If  we  could  feed  our  entire  race 
as  gentlefolks  are  fed,  it  would  develope  much  higher  corporeal 
vigour,  and  habitually  tend  to  confirmed  health, — an  enormous 
gain,  both  to  its  energy  and,  what  is  much  more  important  in 
the  present  stage  of  Western  civilisation,  to  its  happiness. 

Is  that  possible?  We  believe  that  substantially  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  as  regards  the  present  generation  of  adults.  We  cannot 
give  them  all,  including  the  vast  masses  of  the  unskilled  and 
the  half-skilled,  more  incomes  than  clerks  earn ;  and  the 
volumes  of  letters  now  publishing  in  the  Daily  News,  letters  full 
at  once  of  sordid  detail  and  dreary  pathos,  show  how  impossible 
it  is  for  clerks  and  their  wives  to  be  fully  fed.  They  do  not 
write  about  their  wives,  being  intent  on  an  out-door  grievance ; 
but  from  our  present  point  of  view,  the  raising  of  the  whole 
race  in  the  scale  of  physique,  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man 
ought  to  have  one  large  chop  a  day,  or  its  equivalent  in  good, 
well-cooked  meat,  and  bread.  That  is,  in  practice,  as  the  whole 
body  of  Clerks  groaningly  admit,  9d.  apiece  for  dinner  only,  or 
10s.  6d.  a  week  for  the  pair  for  dinner  alone.  Even  if  this  is 
reduced,  by  careful  combination  on  some  co-operative  principle, 
to  Is.  a  day  for  two,  which  all  the  clerks  with  one 
accord  report  to  be  impossible,  it  is  7s.  a  week,  or  nearly 
half  the  wage3  of  inferior  clerks,  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  of  unskilled  artisans.  As  the  English  cannot  live  on  one 
meal  a  day,  two-thirds  of  the  income  would  go  in  food  alone. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  To  raise  the  race,  the  growing  boys 
and  girls  must  be  fed  too,  and  the  total  expense  of  feeding  them 
“  like  gentlefolk’s  children  ”  as  .regards  essentials,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  giving  milk  freely,  would  raise  the  total  to  two  shillings 
a  day  per  household,  a  dreamy  sum,  which  for  the  majority  of 
the  population  is,  for  such  a  purpose,  hopelessly  out  of  reach. 
Of  course,  in  practice  a  compromise  is  adopted  ;  the  bread-winner 
is  fairly  fed,  though  even  he  has  not  half  his  “  scientific  ”  supply 
of  meat,  and  is  tempted  to  make  up  with  alcohol ;  and  the  wife 
and  children  drag  out  anaemic  lives  on  insufficient  food.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  compare  the  little  children  of  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  especially  in  the  country,  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
parish  and  the  national  schools.  The  little  children  are  beautiful, 
chubby,  rosy,  and  healthy ;  but  half  the  boys  and  girls,  who, 
remember,  were  once  these  children,  are  stunted,  light  of  weight, 
sallow,  and  bloodless.  If  a  fever  breaks  out  they  die  like  flies, 
and  throughout  the  school  career  the  teachers  notice  their 
liability  to  exhaustion,  and  to  a  sort  of  chronic  stupidity.  When 
they  begin  to  earn  they  pull  up  again,  for  their  diet  improves, 
but  to  the  end  of  life  they  retain  the  inability  to  resist  disease 
and  the  want  of  tireless  energy  which  are  the  signs  of  insufficient 
nurture  in  early  years.  There  is,  that  we  know  of,  no  practical 
remedy  for  adults.  We  suppose,  if  the  poor  would  live  like 
Prussian  soldiers,  on  strict  rations,  with  meat-sausage  as  its 
basis,  and  abstain  from  liquor  altogether,  there  might  be  a 
partial  one ;  but  no  population  has  ever  done  it ;  and  of  any 
other  cure  we  see  little  chance.  The  minimum  of  wages 
does  rise,  thank  God — the  price  of  unskilled  but  laborious 
digging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  example,  has 


exactly  doubled  in  thirty  years — but  it  rises  very  slowly,  there 
is  no  chance  of  rapid  movement,  and  if  any  sudden  increase 
came,  meat  would  speedily  be  2s.  a  pound.  The  real  cause  of 
its  advance  is  an  increase  of  demand  for  the  new  multitudes 
among  whom  the  grown  men  are  fairly  fed,  which  already  sur¬ 
passes  supply,  and  threatens  our  flocks  in  particular  with  the 
danger  which  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Queen.  If 
the  whole  people  were  properly  fed — fed,  that  is,  so  as  to  secure 
to  them  the  fullest  steam-power  potentially  inherent  in  their 
bodies — the  demand  would  beat  the  supply  altogether,  and  fresh 
meat  would  become  for  classes  which  now  obtain  it  an 
impossibility. 

Still,  we  are  not  clear  that  something  could  not  be  done.  We 
cannot  feed  adults,  but  is  the  full  feeding  of  children  from  ten 
to  fourteen  utterly  beyond  our  means  ?  Perhaps  it  is,  for  all 
figures  expanded  over  such  vast  surfaces  become  formidable ; 
but  we  believe  that  consideration  will  reduce  the  work  to  at 
least  imaginable  dimensions.  There  are,  speaking  roughly,  but 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  2,400,000  children  between  ten  and 
fourteen  to  be  fed,  and  of  these  not  more  than  a  million,  per¬ 
haps,  require  extraneous  help.  At  all  events,  the  figure  of  a 
million  is  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  make  calculation  possible. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  one  solid  and  full  meal  a  day, 
with  meat  or  its  equivalents,  would  completely  alter  the  dietary 
of  poor  children,  would,  in  fact,  make  it  sufficient  to  produce 
robust  health.  Well,  it  is  alleged  by  persons  of  com¬ 

petent  knowledge  that  this  meal  could  be  given,  often  hot, 
in  a  fully  satisfactory  way,  for  threepence  a  day  a  head. 
The  meat  must  be  given  three  times  a  week,  in  the  shape 
either  of  soup  with  meat  in  it,  or,  which  is  infinitely 
better,  of  thoroughly  cooked  meat  dumplings,  it  being 

necessary  to  cook  the  meat  in  the  form  which  admits  of 
the  use  of  so-called  inferior  pieces,  of  scraps,  and  of  Australian 
and  Canadian  meat.  On  the  other  three  days  the  dinner  would 
be  porridge  with  milk,  the  most  nourishing  and  bone-making 
of  all  known  food,  suet  dumpling,  or  thickened  lentil  soup, 
Revalenta  Arabica  in  its  commonest  and  equally  healthy  form. 
That  the  meat  can  be  given  is  certain,  for  meat  dumplings  at 
the  price  named  are  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  poor  in  North 
London,  under  an  inspection  which  secures  to  the  buyers 
good  meat  and  fair  cooking,  always  the  first  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  English  prejudice  against  sufficient  cooking 

being  of  the  liveliest  kind.  The  saving  on  the  porridge 
and  the  lentil  soup  provides  fire,  and  the  necessary  work  on  a 
large  scale.  Now,  though  threepence  a  day  is  not  a  large  sum, 
threepence  multiplied  by  a  million  is  ;  but  it  is  said  that,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  parents  would,  for  “  filling  food,”  strain 
every  nerve  to  provide  one  penny.  There  remain  two  million 
of  pennies  daily  to  be  found,  more  than  £8,300  a  day,  or,  taking 
only  working  days,  £2,600,000  a  year  altogether.  Two  millions 
and  a  half  a  year  would,  if  properly  and  carefully  spent,  make 
it  next  to  certain  that  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain — 
and,  of  course,  the  figures  can  be  extended  to  Ireland — should, 
through  the  most  difficult  time  of  their  lives,  the  time  when 
nurture  is  needed,  but  wages  are  hardly  obtainable,  be  fully  and 
heartily  fed,  so  fed  that  through  life  they  would  feel  an  addi¬ 
tional  gain  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  to  their  working  power.  It 
is  a  great  sum,  a  very  great  sum,  with  so  much  to  be  spent 
in  other  ways,  and  so  strong  a  necessity  for  cultivating  self-help ; 
but  it  does  not  seem,  when  distributed  among  municipalities  and 
parishes,  hopelessly  unmanageable.  Children,  at  all  events, 
would  not  be  pauperised  by  getting  a  little  too  much  dinner  for 
their  penny,  nor  do  we  quite  see  how  the  parents  would  be. 
Perhaps  the  idea  of  a  part-free  dinner  is  too  Socialist — we 
quite  acknowledge  that  Scotchmen  worked  and  saved  best  when 
they  had  no  poor-law — but  still,  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  figures 
straight.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  well  be,  that  with 
good  organisation  a  sum  of  less  than  £3,000,000  a  year  would 
secure  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  half  of  our  people  food  as 
healthy  as  that  on  which  the  best  grown  males  reach  an  average 
of  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  an  average  weight  of  185  pounds.  That  is 
something  to  ponder  on. 


SPACE  FANCIES. 

IN  the  most  brilliant  of  his  poems,  the  late  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  described  Professor  Cayley  as  one, — ■ 

“ . Whose  soul,  too  large  for  vulgar  space, 

In  n  dimensions  flourished  unrestricted.” 

As  President  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Cayley  has 
justified  this  description  to  the  world.  By  his  Inaugural  Address 
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he  has  introduced  the  British  public — or  rather,  to  the  few  of 
them  as  we  said  last  week,  who  dare  attempt  to  comprehend 
him_to  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  speculative  regions 
of  Pure  Mathematics  ;  the  region  which,  to  the  true  mathe¬ 
matician,  has  the  special  charm  that  its  beauties  can  never 
be  of  any  possible  use  to  anybody.  Nevertheless,  the  manifold 
and  marvellous  changes  which  would  result  to  every-day  life 
from  the  realisation  of  its  suggestions  may  well  tempt  even  the 
practically  severe  and  non-mathematical  imagination  to  roam, 
and  in  Professor  Cayley's  loving  words,  “to  ramble  through 
this  tract  of  beautiful  country,  and  study  it  in  every  detail  of 
hill-side  and  valley,  stream,  rock,  wood,  and  flower.” 

The  theory  of  Space  is  one  of  those  matters  that  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  to  have  any  doubts  about.  The  un¬ 
sophisticated  person  considers  that  he  is  free  to  move  in  every 
possible  way.  He  can  move  his  hand  forwards,  sideways,  and 
upwards.  With  these  three  motions,  or  their  opposites,  separate 
or  combined,  he  is  satisfied.  But  it  occurs  to  the  philosopher 
to  seek  a  fourth  direction  in  which  to  move,  a  direction  not  com¬ 
pounded  of  forward,  sideways,  and  upward  motions,  but  differ¬ 
ing  from  all  these  as  forward  differs  from  sideways,  or  sideways 
from  upwards.  Hitherto,  the  effort  has  been  vain.  Professor 
Cayley  frankly  admits  that  he  cannot  conceive  of  a  space  in 
which  such  a  movement  should  be  possible.  The  only 
person  who  has  been  suspected  of  such  a  power  is  Mr. 
Maskelyne.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  manages  to  escaj:>e 
from  his  sealed  box  not  by  any  artful  trick  or  sliding  panel, 
but  by  a  simple  movement  in  the  fourth  dimension.  This 
hypothesis,  though  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  probable,  has, 
at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being  a  vera  causa.  A  person  able 
to  move  in  the  fourth  dimension  could  get  out  of  a  closed  box 
without  passing  through  the  top,  or  the  bottom,  or  the  sides. 
In  fact,  such  a  method  of  confinement  would  be  as  futile  as  the 
wall  which  the  wise  men  built  round  the  tree  on  which  the 
nightingale  was  singing.  He  would  be  in  the  position  of  one 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  backstairs  which  the  Pairy 
Bedonebyasyoudid  declined  to  reveal  to  Tom.  He  would 
resemble  the  popular  idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  No  knots 
could  hold  him,  nor  chains  bind  him.  The  depths  of  the  earth 
would  lie  exposed  to  him,  as  its  surface  does  to  ordinary  mortals. 
He  might  even  find,  if  the  world  should  turn  out  to  be  curled 
into  a  spiral  in  the  fourth  dimension,  that  he  could  in 
a  step  pass  from  London,  through  Japan,  to  Sydney.  The 
mathematician  has  long  sighed  for  a  state  in  which  the  pages 
of  his  book  should  contain  not  mere  diagrams  and  plans 
of  solids,  but  the  solid  figures  themselves.  With  this  view, 
Gauss  in  his  old  age  laid  aside  divers  problems  at  which  he  had 
worked  analytically  with  partial  success,  saying  that  he  hoped 
after  death,  in  the  fuller  command  of  Space  that  would  ensue, 
to  succeed  in  solving  them  geometrically.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  if  Space  is  in  reality  thus  extended.  It  may  be  that 
these  are  the  baseless  dreams  of  irresponsible  analysis. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  that  the  Space  which 
surrounds  us  is  of  many  dimensions,  to  a  poor  three  of 
which  we  are  limited  by  a  necessity  so  necessary  that  it 
appears  freedom.  This  only  is  certain,  that  if  a  fourth  dimen¬ 
sion  does,  in  fact,  exist,  the  power  of  perceiving  it  is  wholly 
wanting  in  man,  and  the  effort  to  conceive  it  as  vain  as  a  blind 
man’s  attempts  to  imagine  the  power  of  sight.  But  though 
unable  to  conceive  a  Fourth  Dimension,  we  can,  as  Professor 
Cayley  points  out,  conceive  a  space  which  is  only  two-dimen¬ 
sional,  and  by  observing  the  limitations  of  beings  inhabiting 
such  a  space,  can  by  analogy  imagine  the  extended  powers 
which  the  art  of  moving  in  a  fourth  direction  would  introduce 
into  human  life. 

Watch  the  shadows  thrown  on  the  ground  by  the  sim,  how 
they  slide  and  change,  continually  varying  in  shape  and  size, 
and  constant  in  nothing  but  in  this, — that  they  never  leave  some 
surface  or  other.  Endow  your  shadow  with  life,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  old  story.  Make  him  independent  of  yourself  and 
of  the  sun,  and  imagine  the  existence  he  would  spend,  gliding 
over  the  surface  of  the  world,  never  lifting  his  head  into  the  air, 
not  feeling  fettered,  because  not  able  to  conceive  the  motion  of 
which  he  is  incapable.  Give  him  a  quasi -substance,  so  that 
other  shadows  may  be  as  impenetrable  by  him  as  ordinary 
matter  by  our  own  bodies.  Fix  and  define  his  shape,  if  you  like; 
or  if  you  prefer  it,  imagine  a  state  of  existence  in  which  no 
shapes  are  fixed  or  permanent.  Imagine  a  world  in  which  ex¬ 
istence  is  shut  iu  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left  by  illimit¬ 
able  walls  of  nothingness,  where  the  only  way  of  passing  a 


man  in  the  street  would  be  to  jump  over  his  head,  where 
books  could  only  have  one  line  in  each  page,  and  where  the 
Morse  Alphabet  would  be  the  only  admissible  form  of  writing,  for 
even  to  cross  a  t  would  make  a  projection  from  the  page  like 
that  of  a  book  printed  in  raised  type.  Imagine  a  universe  with 
suns,  and  stars,  and  worlds  of  its  own,  which  could  be  rolled 
up  like  a  scroll,  and  put  away  in  a  corner,  without  its  in¬ 
habitants  perceiving  a  change  !  Or  again,  suppose  the  shadow 
to  have  rigidity  as  well  as  substance,  so  as  not  to  be  un¬ 
affected  by  changes  of  curvature  in  the  surface  in  which  he 
moved.  He  would  no  longer  be  able  to  glide  indifferently  over 
surfaces  of  every  shape.  If  he  came  to  a  sudden  bend  or  a 
sharp  crease  in  the  surface  to  which  he  was  confined,  he  would 
be  brought  to  a  stand.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  what  his 
sensations  would  be.  It  might  be  that  he  would  find  him¬ 
self  mysteriously,  and  without  perceptible  cause,  unable  to 
move  forward.  It  might  be  that  the  crease  would  have  the 
effect  to  him  of  a  solid  wall  of  matter,  perceptible  by  his  senses 
as  is  what  we  call  matter  by  ours.  A  small  isolated  wrinkle 
in  the  surface  might  appear  to  him  a  detached  piece  of  matter. 
Nay,  he  might  himself  be  merely  a  moving  wrinkle,  a  wave, 
in  the  surface  which  is  his  space.  Hence  the  bold  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Clifford  that  in  our  own  world  also  the  difference 
between  space  where  matter  is  and  space  where  matter  is  not 
may  be  only  a  difference  of  curvature.  Thus  it  would  follow 
that  men  themselves  are  just  wrinkles  of  a  similar  description, 
and  that  we  differ  from  nothingness  only  by  jutting  out  in¬ 
definitely  little  into  the  Fourth  Dimension  of  Space. 

Such  are  some  of  the  speculations  with  which  geometers  have 
amused  themselves,  and  the  flowers  they  have  sought  to  cull 
on  the  heights  which  the  Philistine  world  thinks  barren  and 
uninteresting.  _ 

THE  GENEVAN  CHURCH  AND  ITS  APOLOGISTS. 
UR  remarks  on  the  anti-Christian  Church  of  Geneva  seem 
to  have  attracted  some  attention  in  Switzerland,  and 
have  evoked  there,  as  might  be  expected,  several  diverse  judg¬ 
ments.  The  Allgemeine- Schweitzer  Zeitung,  of  Basel,  a  Liberal- 
Protestant  paper,  reproduced  our  article  in  German,  with  the 
significant  comment: — “We  would,  if  we  could,  refute  the 
Spectator,  but  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  do  so.”  From 
Basel  the  article  travelled  to  Geneva,  where  it  was  introduced, 
in  a  French  dress,  with  a  few  words  of  approval,  by  the  Courier, 
a  Catholic  paper,  and  has  since  given  rise  to  a  warm  contro¬ 
versy,  in  which  the  leading  parts  have  been  taken  by  La 
Semaine  Religieuse,  organ  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  and 
L’ Alliance  Liberate,  organ  of  Liberal  Christianity,  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  two  parties  of  orthodoxy  and  free- 
thought  into  which  the  Church  of  Geneva  is  divided. 
The  former  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  and  in  an 
article  six  columns  long,  meant  to  be  an  answer  to  our  stric¬ 
tures,  virtually  admitted  the  truth  of  nearly  all  we  wrote,  and 
drew  from  the  Alliance  Liberate  (which  was  less  concerned  to 
defend  the  Church  than  to  dam-up  a  rival)  this  sarcastic  remark, 
“  Let  us  hope  that  the  Spectator,  when  it  cites  authorities  for 
the  enormities  imputed  to  it,  will  not  have  the  audacity  to  in¬ 
clude  among  its  witnesses  and  inspirers  La  Semaine  Religieuse.” 
The  protests  of  the  organ  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  in  fact, 
impliedly  prove  almost  as  much  as  its  admissions,  and  its 
admissions  alone  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  major  part  of  our 
conclusions.  We  said  that  the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Geneva 
are  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  every  nominal  Protestant, 
though  he  may  never  have  entered  a  church  in  his  life,  having 
the  right  to  vote ;  that  the  object  of  the  local  Legislature,  in 
passing  the  law  of  1874,  whereby  creeds  and  tests  were 
abolished,  was  the  suppression  of  orthodoxy  and  the  triumph 
®f  free-thought;  that  the  Church  has  become  a  chaos 
of  conflicting  doctrines,  that  some  of  its  pastors  preach  a 
diluted  Gospel,  while  others  denounce  religion  as  a  superstition, 
one  man  pulling  down  that  which  another  builds  up.  “All 
this,”  says  the  Semaine  Religieuse,  “is,  unfortunately,  exact.” 
True  also  is  our  judgment  that,  having  regard  to  the  drift  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  probable  that  the  triumph  of  the  Free¬ 
thinkers  is  final,  “  if  the  English  review  means  thereby  that  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Geneva  is  not  likely  to  receive  from  poli¬ 
tical  authority  and  universal  suffrage  a  less  latitudinarian  Con¬ 
stitution  than  that  of  1874,”  which  is  exactly  what  we  did 
mean. 

Having  gone  thus  far  with  us,  the  Semaine  Religieuse  refuses 
to  go  any  further,  and  impugns  the  accuracy  of  several  of  our 
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statements.  The  rite  of  ordination,  it  says,  has  not  been 
abolished.  All  that  the  Legislature  has  done  is  to  take  away 
from  the  Company  of  Pastors  the  power  of  conferring  it  offi¬ 
cially  ;  hut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  candidates  for  the  Ministry 
receive  the  rite  voluntarily.  In  other  words,  ordination 
is  optional,  and  the  practice,  as  often  happens  in  analo¬ 
gous  cases,  survives  the  law.  We  never  suggested  that 
pastors,  if  it  so  please  them,  may  not  submit  to  this  or  any 
other  rite  any  more  than  that  they  may  not,  if  they  think  fit. 
have  a  belief  ;  but  as  the  law  now  requires  from  candidates  no 
other  qualification  than  the  possession  of  a  university  degree, 
whereas  it  formerly  insisted  on  ordination  and  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  verities,  creeds  and  ordination,  so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  are  in  effect  abolished.  The  Semaine  Beligieuse 
demurs  also  to  our  statement  that  nearly  every  minister  elected 
since  1874  is  either  an  avowed  agnostic  or  an  open  opponent  of 
Christianity.  Since  the  date  in  question,  it  says,  “  There 
have  been  elected  eleven  new  pastors,  of  whom  seven  were 
Evangelicals  and  four  Liberals.  Some  of  the  former  belong 
withoutdoubt  to  an  orthodoxy  less  Conservative  than  that  of  pre¬ 
vious  pastors  ;  but  the  latter  do  not  represent  a  Rationalism  more 
Radical  than  that  of  the  Liberal  ministers  elected  before  1874.” 
This  is  a  virtual  admission  of  our  contention.  The  Evangelists 
are  becoming  less  orthodox,  and  if  the  Liberals  are  not  becoming 
more  heterodox,  it  is  because  they  have  no  more  beliefs  to  lose. 
When  professed  teachers  of  Christianity  define  religion  as  being 
nothing  more  than  a  vague  sentiment,  it  is  doing  them  no  in¬ 
justice  to  affirm  that  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
rationalism,  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Liberals  of  the 
Genevan  Church  they  would  probably  be  the  last  to  deny.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  Alliance  Liberal  (September  15th),  a 
writer,  who  signs  himself  “Jean  L.,  Docteur  en  Theologie,” 
thus  sums  up  the  matter: — “  Religion  in  effect  presupposes  no 
doctrine ;  it  is  outside  doctrine,  because  its  essence  is  a  senti¬ 
ment,  an  impulsion,  a  state  inherent  to  the  inmost  essence 
of  the  human  soul.  All  other  objects  of  theology  and  of 
worship  to  which  religion  gives  rise,  and  about  which 
men  and  Christians  so  desperately  and  incessantly  contend, 
are  only  of  trifling  importance.”  In  the  pulpit,  Liberal 
pastors,  descending  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
stigmatise  as  fables  the  verities  that  form  the  basis  of 
Christianity,  and  without  which  it  would  become  even  less  than 
the  shadowy  thing  which  Dr.  Jean  sa3rs  it  ought  to  be.  Not 
long  ago,  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  of  the  liberal 
Ministers,  after  reading  as  his  text  St.  Matthew’s  account  of 
the  Annunciation,  shut  up  the  Bible  with  a  bang,  folded  his 
arms,  and  spoke  somewhat  as  follows : — “  I  ask  every  person 
here,  every  person  possessing  the  least  vestige  of  sense,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  intelligence,  if  the  history  I  have  just  read  is  not  to  the 
last  degree  improbable,  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  and  a  palpable 
fiction;”  and  this  thesis,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  sermon,  he 
essayed  to  prove. 

What  does  it  matter,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  that  seven 
mildly  orthodox  ministers  have  been  elected  since  1874,  that 
ministers  are  “  installed  ”  by  the  Consistory  “  in  a  solemn 
ceremony,  and  in  default  of  dogmatic  engagements  enter 
into  religious  and  moral  engagements  which  are  not  without 
value,”  and  that  for  certain  offences  the  Consistory  has  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  to  suspend  a  rebellious  pastor  ?  It 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  bane  should  surely,  if 
slowly,  prevail  over  the  antidote,  and  that  orthodox  ministers 
should  be  unable  to  check  the  evils  which  they  admit  and  de¬ 
plore.  While  objecting  to  some  of  our  conclusions,  the  Semaine 
Heligiev.se  is  constrained,  “  with  humiliation,”  to  acknowledge 
the  general  truth  of  our  verdict.  “  Yes,”  it  says,  “  it  is  true 
that  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  indifferentism  and 
incredulity  have  made  in  our  little  country  frightful  progress. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  dogmatic  anarchy  which  prevails  in 
our  national  Protestant  Church  has  contributed  in  part  to 
hasten  and  support  this  spiritual  deca3’-.”  And  then  our  con¬ 
temporary  goes  on  to  say,  what  we  should  be  the  last  to  dispute, 
that  other  causes  are  making  for  this  end,  and  that  in  the 
“Huguenot  Sion  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.”  Yet,  while  confessing  all  this,  while 
acknowledging  in  so  many  words  that  the  National  Establishment 
is  a  chaotic  and  creedless  institution,  some  of  whose  ministers 
openly  flout  the  faith  which  their  brethren  defend,  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  contributed,  and  is  still  contributing,  to  the 
decay  of  religion  and  the  increase  of  nationalism,  the  organ  of 
Evangelical  Protestantism  and  the  party  whom  it  represents 


continue  to  support  the  system  they  condemn.  They  recognise 
the  malady  and  refuse  the  cure, — emancipation  of  the  Church 
from  the  control  of  the  State.  The  expediency  of  an  Establish¬ 
ment  is  an  open  question,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
State  Church  should  be  what  it  purports  to  be,  and  not  a  sham- 
It  should  not,  while  calling  itself  National  and  Protestant,  be 
converted  into  a  platform  for  the  propagation  of  views  de¬ 
structive  not  alone  of  Protestantism,  but  of  Christianity  itself, 
— views  for  which  none  of  its  ministers,  however  orthodox  they 
may  be,  can  divest  themselves  of  responsibility ;  and  which, 
while  they  remain  in  the  Church,  they  cannot  effectually 
combat.  This  responsibility  is  all  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  the 
Church  (if  Church  it  can  be  called)  exists  only  by  virtue  of  an 
alliance  between  the  dominant  political  party,  who  maintain  it 
for  political  purposes,  and  the  Evangelical  party,  whose  rever¬ 
ence  for  an  Establishment  founded  by  Calvin  (and  reformed  by 
Carteret)  seems  to  blind  them  alike  to  the  demands  of  duty  and 
the  meaning  of  facts.  When  this  alliance  comes  to  an  end,  as 
come  to  an  end  it  must,  the  National  Church  of  Geneva  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


THE  MISLEADING  CHARACTER  OF  LAW  AS  AN 
INDEX  TO  MORALS. 

mHE  interesting  treatise  on  Natural  Religion  to  which  we 
A-  have  recently  adverted,  in  taking  its  start  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  contemplation 
are  not  matters  of  controversy,  affords  an  illustration  of  a  strong 
and  increasing  tendency  of  our  day, — a  tendency  to  take  refuge 
from  the  avowed  diversities  of  belief  as  to  all  that  is  ultimate 
on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  in  that  agreement  as  to  the 
duties  of  this  present  world  which  the  course  of  ordinary  life, 
it  is  supposed,  shows  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact.  When  we 
come  to  practical  matters,  it  is  said  every  day,  by  believers  in 
every  creed  and  believers  in  none,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  agree¬ 
ing  as  to  our  bad  men  and  our  good  men,  whatever  our  difference 
of  view  as  to  everything  beyond.  No  opinion  equally  common 
seems  to  us  so  erroneous.  The  world  of  aspiration  is  surely  as 
various  as  the  world  of  conviction,  and  men’s  sympathies  are 
not  less  divergent  in  their  influence  than  their  creeds  are.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  opinion  arises,  and  very  instruc¬ 
tive  to  trace  to  its  origin  the  element  of  truth  which  it  contains. 
Morals,  so  far  as  they  are  reflected  in  Laws,  do  really  possess 
that  objectiveness,  that  simplicity  which  is  so  often  attributed  to 
all  morals.  When  men  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  a 
penal  code,  they  never  ask  what  actions  are  wrong,  in  the  same 
way  that,  if  truth  were  their  aim,  they  would  ask  what  opinions 
are  false.  Nothing  bears  a  stronger  witness  to  this  virtual 
agreement  than  the  minute  portion  of  our  law  which  appears  to 
ignore  it, — we  do  still  punish  insults  to  religion,  but  what  we 
punish  is  an  offence  against  decenc}^,  not  against  truth.  A 
blasphemy  law  must  now  be  defended  by  arguments  that  an 
Atheist  can  use.  And  wherever  a  difference  of  theory  seems  to 
emerge  as  to  the  business  of  the  legislator,  it  will  in  like  manner 
be  discovered  that  this  difference  only  brings  out  more  distinctly 
the  substantial  agreement  among  educated  men  (using  that 
epithet  in  a  very  broad  sense)  as  to  that  part  of  his  work  which 
is  penal.  The  Legislature,  no  doubt,  reflects  a  great  and 
probably  a  growing  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  lights  of 
property ;  but  this  difference  touches  only  the  relation  of  the 
State  towards  property,  the  relation  of  the  only  persons  of  whom 
a  penal  code  takes  cognizance  towards  it  is  a  matter  eoncerning 
which  everybody  is  of  one  mind.  And  the  questions  which  are 
thus  answered  cannot  be  dismissed  as  self-evident.  A  country 
solicitor  was  asked  by  a  village  schoolmistress— quite  as  intel¬ 
ligent  as  most  village  schoolmistresses  were  some  years  ago— 
whether,  as  A.  B.  spent  his  money  chiefly  for  immoral  purposes, 
“  some  part  of  it  might  not  be  taken  away  from  him,  and 
given  to  his  brother.”  If  this  person  availed  himself  of 
that  admirable  opportunity  for  enlightening  the  infant 
minds  of  a  country  village,  through  the  medium  of  their 
instructress,  as  to  the  first  principles  of  legislation,  and 
tried  to  convince  the  good  woman  that  it  was  a  wise  as  well  as 
an  unchangeable  arrangement  which  ordained  that  we  should 
all  spend  our  money  as  badly  as  ever  we  chose,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  found  himself  embarked  in  a  set  of  statements  which 
were  by  no  means  obvious.  The  fact  that  they  never  have  to 
be  repeated  in  Parliament  shows  that  there  are  important  moral 
problems,  which  the  common-sense  of  mankind  has  settled  once 
for  all,— in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  part  of  morality  which 
belongs  as  much  to  the  region  of  ascertained  fact,  which  is  as 
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little  dependent  on  any  of  the  questions  as  to  which  thinking 
men  are  divided,  as  the  Copernican  astronomy  is.  These  are  the 
problems  which  form  the  basis  of  corporate  national  action, 
and  the  corporate  action  of  a  nation  is  something  so  impressive, 
so  resonant,  that  it  seems  almost  as  impossible  to  remember  as 
to  deny  that  its  moral  limits  are  rigidly  fixed,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  vast  and  varied  differences  of  human  conduct,  may  even 
be  called  narrow. 

Not  that  its  relation  to  morality  is  a  slight  thing,  not  that  it 
might  be  regarded  merely  as  a  guardian  of  public  safety  and 
comfort,  and  the  aspect  under  which  it  condemns  what  is 
wrong  be  left  out  of  account.  At  the  most  imjoortant  moment 
of  its  exercise,  the  Law  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  its 
own  moral  character.  The  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter  is  wholly  a  moral  question.  When  a  State  in 
preparing  to  deprive  its  subject  of  life  inquires  not  only 
concerning  what  has  been  done,  but  what  has  been  intended, 
it  enters  on  ground  as  spiritual  as  that  of  the  Confessional. 
And  perhaps  its  other  aims  would  be  better  attained,  if  its  moral 
aims  were  sometimes  more  prominent.  “We  do  not  enough 
consider,”  said  once  an  experienced  lawyer,  when  discussing 
the  faulty  state  of  our  law  of  homicide,  “  that  the  business  of 
the  law  is  to  protect  people  under  strong  temptation.”  That 
elevated  and  spiritual  definition  of  the  function  of  law  has 
always  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  as  a  protest 
against  some  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought  which  law, 
perhaps,  is  most  apt  to  foster.  The  speaker  did  not  mean  that 
we  thought  too  much  of  innocent  people,  and  too  little  of  guilty 
people.  He  meant  that  we  thought  too  much  of  one  actual 
criminal,  and  too  little  of  many  possible  criminals ;  that  the 
law  would  guard  public  safety  better,  if  it  bore  in  mind  that  it 
was  also  guarding  something  that  is  more  precious  than  even 
public  safety.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  lesser 
object  would  be  achieved  more  successfully,  if  the  greater  object 
were  always  kept  in  view.  But  the  actual  decision  of  legisla¬ 
tors,  the  actual  pleadings  of  lawyers,  are  quite  enough  to  testify 
that  what  the  law  undertakes  to  punish  is,  on  the  whole,  wrong, 
and  not  injury.  When  the  State  refuses  to  hang  a  homicide 
because  he  is  also  a  furious  maniac,  it  does  not  deny  that 
the  best  thing  for  him,  possibly,  and  for  everybody  con¬ 
nected  with  him,  might  be  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  this 
world.  But  it  proclaims  that  unless  he  can  be  proved  to  have 
done  wrong,  a  number  of  people  acting  together  have  no  more 
right  to  put  him  out  of  their  way  than  one  person  has, — that 
the  ideal  being  we  call  the  State  does  not,  any  more  than  any 
one  of  the  individuals  whose  conduct  it  undertakes  to  regulate, 
stand  above  Morality,  that  it  acknowledges  moral  obligations 
just  as  absolute  as  those  which  bind  every  one  of  its  subjects. 
It  vindicates,  with  unmistakeable  distinctness,  its  position  on 
moral  ground. 

But  the  State  abdicates  with  equal  distinctness  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  larger  portion  of  the  region  it  enters.  The  relation  of  Law 
to  Morality  is  doubly  incomplete.  It  is  an  expression  of  only  a 
part  of  the  national  disapproval,  and  it  is  not  an  expression  of 
any  part  of  the  national  approval.  The  antithesis  between  what 
is  right  and  wrong  is  quite  unlike  the  antithesis  between  what 
i3  legal  and  illegal.  Right  actions,  everybody  would  agree, 
must  have  some  positive  quality,  whether  we  call  that  absolute 
rightness,  or  something  else  ;  they  do  not  include  all  the  actions 
that  are  not  wrong.  But  any  random  group  of  legal  actions 
shows  us  that  they  have  no  quality  in  common,  except  that  of 
not  leading  the  agent  towards  the  gaol  or  the  gallows.  It  is 
legal  to  save  the  life  of  one’s  enemy,  to  eat  one’s  dinner,  to 
slander  one’s  benefactor.  Both  the  heroic  and  the  hateful  action 
are  found  in  the  same  category  with  that  which  has  no  moral 
quality  whatever.  The  actions  which  the  legislator  decides  to 
leave  unpunished  may  be  as  dishonest  as  a  burglary,  more  cruel 
than  a  murder.  It  is  legal  for  a  wealthy  heir  to  dismiss  with¬ 
out  a  penny  the  worn-out  servant  whose  devotion  has  prolonged 
his  father’s  life,  or  the  young  protege  whose  luxurious  nurture  has 
been  an  implicit  promise  of  life-long  support.  The  law  does  not 
suppose  that  either  of  these  actions  is  less  wrong  than  for  the 
father  of  a  starving  child  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  abdicates 
all  pretension  to  follow  the  gradation  of  wrong.  Its  sphere  is 
not  concentric  with  that  of  the  moralist;  their  common  segment 
is  marked  out  by  considerations  that  for  the  moralist  are  quite 
arbitrary.  The  experience  of  generations  has  taught  us 
that  of  all  the  wrong  actions  which  men  commit,  there 
are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  which  their  fellow-men  can 
interfere  to  prevent  iu  their  corporate  capacity  (or,  indeed, 


in  any  other,  for  that  matter),  without  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  not  any  moral  reflection  which  teaches  us  this 
lesson,  except  so  far  as  the  duty  of  following  the  dictates  of 
good-sense  may  be  called  moral.  Penal  legislation  stops  not 
where  indignation  slackens,  but  where  it  is  silenced  by  a  sense 
that,  in  this  form,  its  expression  is  useless.  In  other  words.  Law 
can  be  regarded  as  not  only  an  incomplete  index  to  morality, 
but,  if  its  incompleteness  be  forgotten,  even  a  misleading  one. 

This  is  sometimes  forgotten.  The  principle  we  are  urging  does 
not  appear  to  us  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
put  into  vivid  and  telling  words  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  by  a 
writer  whose  popularity  depends  on  the  fact  that  he  expressed 
in  brilliant  language,  and  illustrated  from  the  resources  of  a 
knowledge  as  accurate  as  it  was  extensive,  ideas  that  had  no 
originality  whatever.  Macaulay’s  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
treatise  on  Church  and  State  seems  to  us,  in  some  ways, 
the  most  interesting,  though  the  least  characteristic  of  his 
writings ;  we  think  it  the  only  one  which  will  possess  any 
interest  for  the  historian  of  thought.  The  great  man  whose 
early  theories  supplied  his  arguments  with  an  aim  is  still 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  public  life,  but  the  only  person 
to  whom,  as  arguments,  they  could  now  be  addressed  would  be 
some  such  disputant  as  the  ignorant  woman  to  whom  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  the  reader,  in  recalling  an  inci¬ 
dent  from  humble  life,  and  we  pay  a  great  compliment  to  a  man 
of  letters  in  saying  that  the  reasoning  which  he  employed 
against  a  great  statesman  would,  in  a  slightly  different  dialect, 
have  been  the  very  best  answer  to  a  village  schoolmistress.  But  a 
theory  does  not  become  unimportant  when  it  ceases  to  be  denied. 
No  legislator  needs  to  be  warned  off  the  moral  region  which  law 
disclaims,  but  the  moralist  needs  sometimes  to  be  reminded 
that  he  is  bound  to  enter  upon  it, — nay,  that  it  is  just  here  that 
his  most  important  business  lies.  Ethics  is  a  doctrine  of  right 
and  wrong ;  Law  is  founded  on  a  doctrine  of  wrong  exclusively. 
It  ignores  not  only  a  part  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  moral  world, 
but  all  the  other.  The  word  “merit”  has  no  legal  meaning; 
the  national  approval  leaves  no  trace  on  the  national  code. 
This  man  has  taken  a  life  ;  the  State  declares  his  own  to  be 
forfeit  to  the  law.  That  man  has  saved  a  dozen  lives ;  the 
State  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  him.  Here  is  a  thief 
whose  dishouesty  has  deprived  a  rich  man  of  a  few  pounds ; 
we  proceed  to  shut  him  up  in  pi'ison.  Here  is  a  giver  whose 
judicious  and  self-denying  generosity  has  rescued  many 
poor  men  from  misery ;  we  let  him  alone.  We  do  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  give  any  legal  expression  to  the  whole 
of  our  opinion  about  wrong  actions  ;  to  our  opinion 
about  right  actions,  we  give  no  expression  at  all.  That, 
it  may  be  said,  is  no  exclusive  characteristic  of  law,  and  we 
allow  that  it  is  only  more  true  of  Law  than  it  is  of  all  action 
that  expresses  moral  judgment.  We  cannot,  in  this  world,  ex¬ 
press  our  approval  either  as  often,  or  as  forcibly,  as  we  express 
our  disapproval.  If  a  wise  parent  will  seldom  punish  his 
children,  he  will  still  more  seldom  reward  them ;  and  in  any 
other  relation  of  life,  almost  every  practical  expression  of  a 
moral  judgment  has  to  be  of  a  penal  nature,  because  there  is 
hardly  anything  else  that  it  can  be.  But  still  it  remains  true 
that  approbation  is  a  real  influence  in  practical  life.  We  surely 
look  upon  the  failings  of  some  one  whom  we  discover  to  be 
slippery  in  money  matters  with  a  very  different  eye  if  we 
also  discover  him  to  be  very  generous.  Now,  within 
the  scope  of  Law  there  is  no  compensation  of  this  kind) 
We  recall  an  instance  which  brought  out  this  fact  very 
curiously.  It  appeared,  in  the  case  we  refer  to,  that  the  money 
gained  by  fraud  had  been  spent,  in  great  part,  in  relieving  the 
needs  of  the  deserving  poor,  often  without  their  knowledge  of 
the  quarter  from  which  their  relief  came,  so  that  the  money 
seems  to  have  exercised  the  best  qualities  which  money  can 
exercise,  in  everything  but  its  mode  of  acquirement.  The  fact 
was  noted  at  the  time  as  worthy  of  remark,  but  we  do  not 
remember  that  the  faintest  reference  was  made  to  it  in  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  punishment.  It  surely  must  have  had  some  effect  in 
softening  disapproval,  but  it  Would  have  been  felt  by  every  one 
as  out  of  place  in  any  plea  for  a  lenient  sentence.  The  object 
of  Law  being  merely  to  prevent  some  actions,  no  one  could 
demand  that  a  judicial  investigation  should  take  cognisance  of 
those  which  we  all  wish  to  encourage.  Law  has  done  its  work 
when  it  has  finished  its  threats  ;  those  actions  which  it  never 
wishes  to  hinder,  remain  for  ever  beyond  the  bounds  of  its 
cognisance. 

We  have  said  that  the  Law  never  refuses  so  distinctly  to  take 
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cognisance  of  religious  truth  as  when  it  steps  in  to  protect 
religion,  and  we  may  add  another  illustration  of  the  same 
principle,  in  asserting  that  its  negative  attitude  with  regard  to 
Virtue  is  made  most  clear  by  observing  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  insists  that  men  shall  be  virtuous.  The 
law  of  bribery  seems  to  us  to  occupy  just  this  exceptional 
position.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  men  may  do 
harm  with  their  money,  vast  and  deplorable  harm  ;  but  as  long 
as  it  is  their  money,  the  law  lets  them  alone.  To  investigate 
any  monetary  transaction  between  sane  beings,  the  State,  as  a 
rule,  requires  that  there  should  be  an  aggrieved  party.  It  may 
be  the  aggrieved  party  itself,  but  it  must  appear,  in  ordinary 
•cases,  in  the  concrete  form  of  some  officer  of  its  own,  whose 
just  claim  has  been  defrauded.  Only  in  one  single  case  does  it 
step  in  and  say  that  what  one  man  is  willing  to  give,  and 
another  anxious  to  take,  shall  not  pass  from  giver  to  receiver ; 
that  a  poor  man,  who  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  selling,  shall 
not  sell  his  vote  ;  that  a  rich  man,  who  knows  quite  well  what 
he  is  buying,  shall  not  buy  it.  The  legitimacy  of  the  claim  is  as 
unquestionable  as  its  peculiarity  ;  to  many  persons,  it  would 
•ajjpear  much  more  unquestionable.  The  State  is  here  insisting 
on  the  conditions  of  its  own  existence,  the  Law  is  guarding  the 
fountains  of  law  from  pollution,  a  representative  body  is  insist¬ 
ing  that  what  it  represents  shall  be  the  nation  it  is  to  govern. 
Law  must  keep  pure  the  source  of  law,  at  any  cost ;  it  must  hold 
before  men’s  eyes  the  ideal  of  this  purity,  even  if  it  can  do  little 
more;  it  must  keep  the  aim  as  an  aspiration,  even  if  it  con¬ 
tinually  fail  to  punish  its  infringement  as  a  misdemeanour. 
But  the  difficulties  which  beset  its  course  in  this  direction  are  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  is  doing  something  exceptional  in 
trying  to  prevent  any  transaction  which  satisfies  both 
parties.  Parliament  does  not  really  ivant  to  stop  bribery, 
we  hear  it  said  again  and  again.  Rich  men  do  not  really 
want  to  cut  down  the  list  of  things  that  may  be  bought. 
Poor  men  do  not  really  want. to  cut  down  the  list  of  things  that 
may  be  sold.  In  dealing  with  an  offence  in  which  agent  and 
patient  conspire  to  break  the  law,  law  is  in  an  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion.  When  robbery,  murder,  or  theft  takes  place,  it  is  not 
■only  the  sense  of  duty  which  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  law, 
but  the  sense  of  injury.  The  victim  is  not  anxious  to  give  the 
pickpocket  or  the  burglar  a  chance  of  repeating  his  offence  ;  he 
may  be  trusted  to  give  the  law  all  the  help  lie  can  in  making  it  im¬ 
possible.  The  solitary  case  in  which  the  Law  aims  at  carrying 
out  a  prohibition  in  which  it  has  no  help  of  this  kind,  surely 
exhibits  very  clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  which  it  infringes. 
The  importance  of  the  exception  is  great.  But  what  we  would  now 
point  out  is  that  it  is  not  its  importance  which  forms  its  justifi¬ 
cation.  If  political  honour  is  the  only  thing  the  Law  guards  from 
traffic,  it  is  not  because  even  political  honour  is  the  thing 
most  sacred,  in  the  eye3  of  righteous  men.  The  very  speciali¬ 
sation  of  the  term  “  immoral  ”  (however  mistaken  be  its  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  appellation),  is  a  protest  against  the  notion  that 
moral  purity  is  less  of  an  object  than  electoral  purity.  Nor, 
in  our  opinion,  would  the  attempt  to  prevent  advances  as  to 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  be  attended  with  greater  difficulty 
in  the  last  case  than  in  the  first.  But  the  one  wrrong  is  illegal, 
and  not  the  other,  because  the  State  is  properly  a  teacher  of 
political  virtue,  and  is  not  properly  a  teacher  of  any  other. 

How  far,  then,  does  an  agreement  as  to  a  penal  code  take  us 
Towards  an  agreement  as  to  a  moral  standard?  How  far  does 
•our  common  consent  as  to  the  actions  which  it  is  desirable  to 
prevent  take  us  towards  a  common  aspiration  towards  those 
actions  which  it  is  desirable  to  imitate  ?  Only  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  that  two  people  have  got  into  the  express  from 
Euston  Square  helps  us  towards  a  knowledge  of  their  desti¬ 
nation.  We  know  that  they  must  both  wish  to  leave  London. 
We  know  that  they  must  both  wish  to  go  towards  the  north¬ 
west.  But  which  of  them  may  get  out  at  the  first  stoppage 
and  return  to  London  in  a  few  days,  and  which  of  them 
may  take  ship  for  America,  never  more  to  revisit  his  native 
land,  we  cannot  do  more  than  guess.  And  a  common 
starting-point  no  more  implies  a  common  goal  in  the  in¬ 
visible  world  than  it  does  in  the  visible.  Law  refuses  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  its  prohibitions  any  moral  aim  in  which  all  sane  and 
•educated  beings  fail  to  unite.  Therefore,  it  provides  a  common 
ground  for  action,  and  therefore  it  fails  to  provide  a  common 
ground  for  aspiration.  Emphatic  disapproval,  we  are  apt  to 
thiuk,  implies  emphatic  approval.  In  truth,  this  is  just  what 
it  never  can  do.  You  can  never  admire  the  opposite  of  what  we 
•.strongly  condemn,  you  can  never  condemn  the  opposite  of  what 


we  strongly  admire.  You  can  no  more  praise  a  man  for  not  being 
a  criminal,  than  you  can  condemn  him  for  not  being  a  hero.  As  a 
rule  of  practice  this  is  often  forgotten,  but  as  a  principle  of 
judgment  it  cannot  be  questioned.  The  inversion  of’  our  blame 
would  often  result,  not  in  admiration,  but  in  blame  of  a  different 
kind.  It  is  wrong  to  take  another  person’s  money,  unless  he 
wishes  to  give  it  us ;  and  very  often  it  is  wrong  to  give 
another  person  our  money,  because  he  wishes  us  to  give 
it  him.  It  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie,  and  very  often  it  is  wrong 
also  to  tell  the  truth.  The  least  valuable  legacy  that  a 
great  intellect  ever  bequeathed  to  its  kind  was  that  ethical 
framework  (we  do  not  mean  the  treatise  containing  it)  which 
sets  the  virtues  as  means  between  two  opposed  vices.  But  an 
arrangement  which  should  exhibit  the  virtues  as  a  set  of  anti¬ 
theses  to  the  vices  would  be,  we  believe,  even  less  durable  than 
that  odd  Aristotelian  system  which  always  sandwiches  a  virtue 
between  two  vices.  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  philosopher  that  such 
a  theory  would  be  dangerous,  there  seems  to  us  no  moral  truth 
more  important  for  the  ordinary  human  being  who  is  trying  to 
do  right,  than  that  right  is  not  the  opposite  of  wrong.  We  can 
hardly  make  the  statement  without  cumbrous  explanations, 
because  the  very  influence  of  law  on  morals  has  given  a  double 
meaning  to  the  word  “right,”  has  suggested, in  fact, that  every¬ 
thing  we  have  a  right  to  do  is  right.  But  in  every  concrete 
illustration,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  contrary  is  nearer  the 
truth.  The  things  we  have  a  right  to  do  are  the  last  things 
which  find  place  in  the  aspirations  after  perfect  rightDess. 

Whenever  men  interfere  with  each  other,  whether  in  that  cor¬ 
porate  form  which  we  call  Law,  or  in  any  other,  they  have  to 
base  their  action  on  a  theory  of  wrong.  But  character  is 
moulded  not  by  disapproval,  but  by  aspiration.  On  a  penal 
code,  aspiration  never  leaves  any  trace ;  it  would  be  a  fatal 
objection  to  any  law  that  it  implied  a  high  ideal.  It  would 
mean  the  appearance  of  the  armed  belligerent  ou  neutral  terri¬ 
tory.  But  the  moral  influences  by  which  character  is  formed, 
though  they  belong  to  both  hemispheres  of  the  moral  world,  yet 
find  their  centre  in  that  of  admiration  and  reverence.  We  may 
be  absolutely  convinced  of  the  wrong,  even  of  the  despicableness 
of  some  hidden  resentment,  we  may  refuse  to  give  it  an  outlet 
in  word  or  deed,  and  struggle  against  it  with  the  whole  moral 
energy  of  our  nature,  and  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  find  our 
efforts  as  futile  as  if  we  had  been  trying  to  move  a  rock.  And 
then,  perhaps,  some  glimpse  into  the  recesses  of  a  generous, 
self-forgetting  character,  some  new  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
that  spirit  which  rises  above  memories  of  slight  and  wrong, 
suddenly  comes  upon  us  like  a  tidal  wave  of  moral  impulse,  and 
lifts  us  into  a  region  where  allthat  is  poor  and  self-centred  seems 
below  us.  It  need  not  be  anything  colossal  which  leaves  this 
impression.  It  rarely  is  so,  not  only  because  heroism  is 
rare,  but  because  large  and  brilliant  action  is  commonly 
capable  of  many  interpretations.  A  sentence  of  hearty 
praise  or  discriminating  justice  given  to  an  enemy,  or  it 
may  be  even  a  magnanimous  silence,  where  we  know  what 
might  have  been  said,  may  do  more  to  deliver  the  spirit  from 
the  galling  bondage  of  resentment  than  all  that  sense  of  its  evil 
which  is  reflected  from  all  the  regulations  of  civilised  society, 
and  finds  its  focus  in  the  law  against  murder.  “  The  little,  name¬ 
less,  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love”  are  building 
up  in  every  heart  sensible  to  their  influence,  a  temple  where,  as  m 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  no  sound  of  building  is  heard,  but  where 
the  aspirations  of  our  moral  nature  turn  with  an  increasing 
intensity  as  to  their  permanent  goal.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
moral  growth  of  humanity,  and  its  final  perfection,  whether 
they  place  that  second  Eden  in  this  world  or  in  some  other, 
believe  that  this  goal  will  in  the  end  be  common  to  all,  for  they 
believe  that  the  aspirations  which  are  highest  will  be  shared 
by  all.  But  to  say  that  it  is  so  already, — to  say  that 
in  turning  from  our  speculations  about  what  is  true  in  the 
divine  world  to  our  theories  about  what  is  best  in  the  human 
world,  we  leave  doubt  for  certainty,  is  just  as  false  as  if  any 
one  were  to  say  that  while  animal  life  exhibited  a  vast  number 
of  species,  plant  life  was  absolutely  simple  and  uniform.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  ignore  divergence  so  obvious,  if  it  were 
not  that  we  are  obliged  by  the  constitution  of  this  world  to  unite 
in  a  common  attempt  to  defend  interests  that  are  absolutely 
common;  and  led  by  the  perversion  of  Logic  to  forget  that 
the  decisions  necessary  in  the  world  of  evil  are  applicable 
to  that  domain  alone,  and  involve  no  inference  for  that 
world  whose  eternity,  we  hope,  the  world  of  evil  doe3  not 
share. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


PROFESSOR  RAY  LANKESTER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Should  you  have  the  courtesy  to  insert  this  letter  in 
your  journal,  your  readers  will  perceive  that  your  facetious  note 
of  this  date,  relative  to  my  address  to  the  British  Association, 
fails  in  application.  Discoveries  in  scieuce  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
made  by  hungry,  rather  than  by  well-paid  men.  I  took  some 
pains  to  show  that  they  are  made  either  by  the  possessors  of 
private  fortunes,  or  by  the  holders  of  salaried  posts  specially 
designed  for  the  production  of  such  results.  Accordingly,  your 
reference  to  experiments  on  starving  dogs — imaginary  experi¬ 
ments,  which  it  is  not  my  business  either  to  condemn  or  to 
justify — is  altogether  beside  the  mark. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Southport,  September  22nd.  E.  Ray  Lankester, 


SCOTCH  PROFESSORSHIPS  AND  ENDOWMENTS 
FOR  RESEARCH. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  article  in  last  week’s  Spectator  upon  Scotch  Pro¬ 
fessors  ought  to  provide  matter  for  reflection  for  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Ray  Lankester,  deplore  the  lack  of  endowments  for  original 
research.  The  endowments  may  be  too  few  in  number,  but  in 
some  instances  they  are  much  too  large  for  the  work  done.  In 
fact,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  the  very  prosperity  of  such  places  as 
Edinburgh  University  would  cause  its  ultimate  decline.  Hitherto, 
it  has  possessed  men,  as  Professors,  devoted  to  science,  who  have 
worked  hard  and  earned  for  their  University  a  world-wide  fame. 
But  now,  no  sooner  does  a  young  and  enthusiastic  savant  find 
himself  in  possession  of  a  Professorial  chair,  than  he  succumbs 
to  the  enervating  influence  of  his  large  emoluments  and  neglects 
original  research.  Men  acquainted  with  such  universities  as 
that  of  Edinburgh  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Pro¬ 
fessors  who,  in  their  impecunious  days,  displayed  great  ability 
and  striking  originality,  but  as  Professors  have  done  little  or 
nothing  for  the  advancement  of  Science.  Formerly,  the  Symes, 
the  Simpsons,  and  the  Ohristisons  were  in  the  front  rauk  of 
scientific  observers  ;  no  v,  our  Professors  are  content  with  a  back 
seat, — albeit,  a  luxuriantly  cushioned  one. 

Of  late  years,  the  Professors  have  hit  upon  a  simple  and 
unique  plan  for  adding  to  their  already  large  emoluments. 
Their  own  work  simply  consists  in  reading  for  one  hour  daily  a 
lecture,  in  which  but  few  alterations  are  made  from  year  to 
year.  They  have  started  as  supplementary  classes  what  are  called 
“  practical  classes,”  for  attending  which  the  students  are  mulcted 
iu  the  further  sum  of  £3  3s.,  thus  adding  £400-£600  a  year  to 
the  professorial  income.  The  onerous  work  connected  with 
these  classes  is  delegated  to  assistants,  who  receive  from  £100 
to  £150  per  annum,  and  the  Professors  seldom  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  the  work.  These  Assistants  are  generally  able  and 
well  qualified  to  undertake  original  research,  but  are  so  over¬ 
burdened  with  work  that  they  cannot  find  time.  There  are 
other  Professors  who  make  their  position  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
consulting  practice,  the  very  fact  of  being  a  Professor  at  once 
giving  them  a  standing.  The  lucrative  practices  are  cultivated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  students,  for  the  Professors  have  no 
time  to  keep  pace  even  with  the  advancement  made  by  others, 
in  the  subjects  they  teach. 

Graduates  of  Scotch  Universities  have  been  implored  by  the 
University  authorities  to  agitate  against  the  coming  legislation. 
I,  for  one,  will  not  stir  a  step  in  defence  of  the  present  system, 
for  no  change  can  possibly  retard  original  research  more,  and 
at  the  same  time  damage  the  true  interests  of  our  Universities, 
than  the  continuation  of  overpaid  indolence  and  underpaid 
drudgery. —  I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  M.D.,  Edin. 


“REVELATION  AND  MODERN  THEOLOGY 
CONTRASTED.” 

l_To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  review  of  my  work  in  your  number  of  the  15th  iust. 
contaius  an  error  respecting  a  matter  of  fact,  which  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  correct.  I  should  not  ask 
this,  if  it  involved  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  for  every  reviewer  is 
entitled  to  form  his  own  on  the  soundness  of  the  positions  which 
are  laid  down  in  a  work  which  he  undertakes  to  review.  The 
point  in  question  is  the  view  which  I  have  taken  in  my  work  as 
to  the  function  of  theology.  As  I  read  the  review,  it  represents 


me  to  have  reduced  it  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  It  is- 
true  that  my  object  has  been  to  prove  that  Christianity,  as  a 
revelation,  does  not  embrace  a  wide  range  of  abstract  subject- 
matter;  but  I  have  several  times  affirmed  that  Christian 
theology  is  a  science,  and  stands  to  Christianity,  as  a  revela¬ 
tion,  precisely  in  the  same  relation  as  other  sciences  stand1 
to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  Universe;  and  whether 
it  is  received  as  a  science  or  a  philosophy,  it  must  be  dealt 
with  by  precisely  the  same  methods  as  other  sciences  and  philo¬ 
sophies.  But  on  this  point  the  last  chapter  in  the  work,  which’ 
consists  of  twenty  clearly  reasoned  pages,  is  conclusive.  Its 
title  is  “  Theology — its  Function  in  Reference  to  Christianity  as 
a  Revelation.”  I  have  read  it  through,  and  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  arrived  at  is,  that  the  function  which  I  have 
assigned  to  theology  scarcely,  if  at  all,  differs  from  that  of  your 
reviewer.  It  is  certain  that  in  this  chapter,  in  which  my  position- 
is  laid  down  witli  great  care,  I  have  assigned  to  theology  an 
extent  of  subject-matter  which  ought  to  satisfy  auy  rational 
theologian. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  another 
point?  If  the  views  against  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  is  directed  are  passing  away  from  modern  theology,  I 
should  be  most  thankful  to  think  so;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  embodied  iu  the  confessions  of  nearly  every  Church  and’ 
community  of  Christians  in  Christendom,  and  that  they  form 
the  foundation  of  what  I  have  designated  “  Popular  Theology.”" 
— I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Itple,  September  22nd.  C.  A.  Row. 


FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  SAVOY. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,- — As  one  intimately  acquainted  with  Savoy,  may  I  ask 
space  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  very  bitter  and  hostile  article  in 
your  number  for  September  15th  ? 

1.  The  history  of  Savoy  aud  its  Princes  extends  over  800' 
years,  why,  then,  select  instances  of  oppression  and  cruelty  from 
the  last  300  only  ? 

2.  Is  there  auy  ground  for  believing  that  Savoy  stood  alone 
iu  its  treatment  of  the  Protestants,  Ac.  ?  Was  it  not  the  usual 
state  of  things  in  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution  ?  It  is; 
odd  that  so  few  persons  realise  the  fact  that  Protestantism  was 
a  great  political  danger  in  lands  where  the  Princes  had  not 
given  up  the  old  faith,  aud  was  put  down  from  political  motives, 
as  well  as  religious. 

3.  Is  the  intolerance  of  Savoy  as  marked  and  fierce  as  the 
intolerance  of  Geneva  (the  model  “Protestant”  community),, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ? 

4.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  liavo  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  by  a  forced 
plebiscite  was  a  gross  breach  of  the  neutralisation  of  Savoy 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  secured  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
by  tlie  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815  ? 

5.  It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  are  not  of  the  same 
race  as  those  of  Piedmont ;  but  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
dwellers  in  the  Val  d’ Aosta  (where  French  is  the  language  of 
the  country),  and  no  one  proposes  to  give  them  to  France  or 
Switzerland. 

6.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Maurienno  and  the  Tarentaiso- 

have  far  more  to  do  with  Piedmont  at  the  present  moment  than- 
with  the  rest  of  France  (this  I  can  state  positively  from  my  own 
observations,  extending  over  many  years),  and  that  Cliablais 
and  Faucigny  are  similarly  connected  with  France  P  The- 
Savoyard  and  Piedmontese  patois  are  commonly  understood  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  Piedmontese  labourers  swarm  in  every 
part  of  Savoy.  This  latter  is  tho  burning  question  just  now  in 
local  politics.  I  venture  to  send  these  remarks,  for  1  should  be 
veiy  sorry  to  believe  that  the  Spectator  wishes  to  excuse  in  any 
way  the  shameful  abandonment  of  the  earliest  possessions  of 
his  House  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  or  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  taking  advantage  of  his  necessities. — I  am, 
Sir,  Ac.,  Moiiiknn  \. 

TIIE  SITUATION  IN  ZULULAND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration  which  is  not  adverted  to  in  tho  remarks  on 
the  situation  iu  Zululand,  in  your  last  week’s  number?  The 
restoration  of  Cetewayo  was  resolved  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  because  experience  had  shown  that  the  division  of  Zula- 
land  amongst  petty  chiefs  had  resulted  iu  civil  wars  aud  wars  lead- 
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•ing  towards  anarchy.  Cetewayo  had  proved  that  he  cool  1  govern, 
and  Lord  Kimberley's  policy  was  in  itself  wise,  but  it  was  never 
•carried  into  effect.  It  was  unpopular  in  Natal,  and  not  only 
the  local  officials,  but  the  Governor,  who  represented  the 
•Colonial  Office,  did  all  that  well  could  be  done  to  thwart  it. 
In  this  they  so  entirely  succeeded  that  Cetewayo,  instead  of  re¬ 
placing  the  petty  chiefs,  became  himself  one  of  them,  and  as 
•events  seem  to  show,  not  the  most  powerful  one.  Civil  war, 
■consequently,  instead  of  being  repressed,  became  more  general 
.and  sanguinary.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  after  Cetewayo’s 
return  white  men  from  the  colony  began  to  take  part  in  these 
wars,  and  that  they  materially  contributed  to  Cetewayo’s  defeat 
iby  Usibepu. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  neither  from  love  of  Usibepu,  nor  even 
from  mere  hatred  of  Cetewayo,  that  Natal  officials  or  Natal 
fighting  adventurers  have  played  the  part  they  have  done  in 
those  transactions.  The  plain  truth  appears  to  be  that  the 
Natal  colonists  do  not  want  order  and  settled  rule  in  Zululand, 
•whether  under  Cetewayo  or  anybody  else.  Annexationists  and  land- 
grabbers  are  powerful  in  the  colony.  They  know  very  well  that 
England  does  not  love  annexations,  and  abhors  the  concomitant 
•land-thievery  and  native-apprenticing,  but  they  think  that  after 
our  national  conscience  has  been  shocked  by  a  few  years  of  car¬ 
nage  and  anarchy  in  Zululand,  opinion  will  come  round,  and 
•annexation,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  will  begin  to  appear  the 
lesser  evil.  This  state  of  opinion  in  Natal  it  is,  and  the  power 
which  Natal  must  always  have  of  influencing  the  course  of  events 
•in  Zululand,  which  1  would  suggest  is  scarcely  sufficiently  taken 
into  account,  when  you  anticipate  the  establishment  of  order 
and  settled  rule  amongst  the  Zulus.  Though  myself  believing 
that  Cetewayo  has  been  most  unfairly  dealt  with,  I  fully  grant 
that  the  fortunes  of  one  man  are  of  no  account,  as  against 
the  welfare  of  a  nation.  If  order  and  settled  rule  can  be  re¬ 
established  in  Zululand,  it  matters  comparatively  nothing  under 
what  ruler.  What  is  to  be  feared  is  that  the  influences  which 
arc  paramount  in  Natal  will  prevent  the  thing  being  done  under 
any  ruler,  that  if  Usibepu,  for  instance,  seems  in  the  way  of 
•establishing  his  ascendancy,  other  Zulu  chiefs  will  be  incited  to 
resist  him,  and  will  even,  if  needful,  receive  filibusterous  help  in 
their  resistance.  And  all  experience  seems  to  show  that  the 
•Colonial  Oflice,  even  if  it  be  heartily  willing,  is  wholly  unable  to 
repress  or  control  local  action  of  this  nature. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

M. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EGYPT. 

[To  tiie  Editor  or  the  "  Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Hilary  Skinner  says  “that  the 
native  fears  the  reformer  almost  as  much  as  he  hates  the  usurer.” 
Very  true,  but  why?  Because  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
■“reform  ”  has  not  eased  the  burdens  of  the  people,  but  intensified 
their  miseries,  by  legalising  judicial  evictions.  What  does  the 
Fellah  care  for  constitutional  rights  and  mixed  tribunals,  if 
they  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  rapacious  creditors  ?  I  seek  in 
vain  for  any  example  of  a  nation  ground  to  death,  and  yet 
honourably  discharging  public  and  private  liabilities  under  diffi¬ 
culties  as  overwhelming  as  those  Egypt  has  to  face;  but  there 
is  a  limit,  and  whether  wo  like  it  or  not,  the  future  Assembly 
will  have  to  prevent  the  Fellah  from  being  driven  from  his 
■own. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  reformers  did  not  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  matter,  or  else  allow  the  Khedive  to  do  so  by  decree. 
No  English  bayonets  would  be  required  for  the  support  of 
Anglo-Egyptians,  bad  the  Fellah  found  a  helping  hand,  instead 
•of  only  wise  counsels,  in  his  present  distress.  Orientals  worship 
power  and  equity,  and  both  we  have  denied  the  Khedive  and  his 
people.  One  stroke  of  the  pen  might  put  an  end  to  the  fears 
•of  the  population,  and  re-establish  confidence,  for  England  is 
strong  enough  to  endow  the  Khedive  with  powers  to  that  effect. 

No  one  in  Egypt  talks  of  repudiating  just  debts,  but  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  justice  alike  demand  that  the  improved  Govern¬ 
ment  machinery  Europe  has  been  forcing  upon  Egypt  should 
not  be  misused  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bailiff’s  work.  If  credi¬ 
tors  have  a  right  to  claim  payment,  a  Government  has  the  duty 
to  protect  a  nation  “  under  age  ”  against  ruinous  extortion. 
Having  paid  ta^es  out  of  borrowed  capital,  the  Fellah  stands 
at  the  verge  of  ruin;  the.  Private  Debt  has  increased  iu  four 
years  from  £1,400,000  to  nine— well-informed  natives  say 
fifteen — millions  sterling,  and  a  financial  down-break  is  inevit¬ 
able,  unless  legislation  steps  in. 


1  he  formation  of  the  new  Council  of  State  will  give  reformers 
a  last  opportunity  for  remedying  a  grievous  wrong,  though  I 
doubt  that  the  Fellah  has  much  to  expect  from  that  quarter; 
ami  1  fear  we  shall  shut  our  eyes  to  the  heartrending  appeals 
of  the  taxpayer  until  a  new  disturbance  teaches  us  that 
inform  means  not  a  paper  Constitution,  but  a  practical  study 
ol  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  a  taugible  bettering  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  not  high-flying  promises  of  useless 
rights. 

1  lie  day  the  Fellah  pays  5  per  cent,  on  private  loans,  aud  can 
no  longer  he  driven  from  his  soil,  we  may  begin  to  talk  of  re- 
ioim  ;  until  then,  our  best  intentions  will  be  misinterpreted  by 
people  who  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  foreigu  harpies  aud 
international  jealousies.— I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

i  d)iy  Castle,  September  '26th.  M.yloktik. 

LONGEVITY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sill, — You  are  mistaken  iu  supposing  that  “at  present  the 
highest  age  known  capable  of  absolute  proof  is  106,  at  which 
Lady  Smith  died  a  few  years  since.” 

My  grand-aunt,  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  William  Gray, 
of  Newholm,  was  born  at  Newholm,  in  the  parish  of  Dolphinton, 
county  of  Lanark,  on  May  11th,  1748,  and  died  in  this  house  (86 
Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh)  ou  2nd  April,  1858.  On  the 
day  of  her  death  she  therefore  only  wanted  twenty-two  days  to 
complete  her  108th  year.  She  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars 
Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  two 
portraits  of  the  old  lady,  one  in  oils,  painted  by  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  the  other  in 
coloured  crayons,  by  Archer.  A  woodcut  from  a  photograph 
of  this  drawing  was  published  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
shortly  after  Miss  Gray’s  death.  As  regards  the  proof  that 
the  Elizabeth  Gray  who  died  on  April  2nd,  1858,  is  the  same 
person  whose  birth  is  registered  in  the  parish  of  Dolphinton  on 
May  11th,  1748,  there  is,  first,  the  payment  to  her  of  a 
rent-charge  on  the  property  of  Newholm ;  and,  second, 
the  testimony  of  her  brothers  aud  sisters  ?  Her  mother, 
who  died  on  May  8th,  1808,  aged  96,  had  20  children.  Four 
were  born  dead.  Of  the  remaining  16,  5  died  young.  The 
other  eleven  were,— John,  born  1731,  died  1811,  aged  80;  Anne, 
born  1733,  died  1825,  aged  92;  Grizzle,  born  1734,  died  1821, 
aged  87  ;  William,  born  1735,  died  1805,  aged  70;  Magdalene, 
born  1739,  died  1826,  aged  87 ;  Janet,  born  1742,  died  1833,  aged 
91 ;  Isabella,  born  1745,  died  1830,  aged  85  ;  Elizabeth,  born  1748, 
died  1858,  aged  107;  Jane,  born  1752,  died  1829,  aged  77; 
Fordyce,  born  1754,  died  1840,  aged  86  ;  Susan,  born  1755,  died 
1841,  aged  86.  The  average  age  of  Elizabeth  Gray  and  of 
these  ten  brothers  and  sisters  was,  therefore,  86. 

I  may  mention  that  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  had  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Elizabeth  Gray’s  nephew  and  executor,  the 
late  W.  A.  Cuningham,  wine  merchant,  Edinburgh,  respecting 
the  proofs  of  Miss  Gray’s  age,  aud  that  Sir  George  considered 
these  proofs  satisfactory. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A.  Cunningham  Robertson,  Lieutenant-General. 

86  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  September  23rd. 


1’OE  T  R  Y. 

MEWS  LADE. 

Strange  powers  are  they  that  work  ’twixt  sea  and  land ; 
Where  winds  and  waves,  the  rivals  of  the  shore, 

In  tempest  or  in  calm,  for  evermore, 

Beat  on  the  cliff,  or  sport  upon  the  sand, 

And  love  the  haunts  of  Mewslade’s  storm-wash’d  strand. 
At  ebbing  tide,  tlie  winding  glen  explore, 

Descend  and  enter,  wonder  and  adore, 

Mid  temples  never  made  by  human  hand. 

These  solemn  towers,  white-shafted,  tapering  spires. 
Arch,  buttress,  corridor,  and  pinnacle. 

That  from  their  fretted  basements  rise  sublime, — 
lie  who  commands  waves,  winds,  and  lightning  fires, 

The  wild  and  wayward  agents  of  His  will, 

Wrought,  through  the  ages  of  unmeasur’d  time. 

Gower,  September,  1883.  Herbert  New. 
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BOOKS. 


A  SAINT’S  CORRESPONDENCE  * 

An  excellent  preface  t>y  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  MeDevia 
and  Newport  introduces  this  first  volume  of  the  translated 
works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  last  of  the  Bishops  of  Geneva,  to 
English  readei-s  with  well  deserved  praise.  Father  Mackay  has 
done  his  work  with  loyal  skill,  and  as  far  as  is  possible  he  has 
given  some  idea  of  the  antique,  delightful  style  of  the  Savoyard 
noble  who  has  recently  been  enrolled  as  a  Doctor  of  the  Church 
by  a  Roman  decree.  Aud  the  writer  of  the  preface  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  show  alike  appreciation  of  the  special  value  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales’  influence,  by  their  choice  of  his  “  Letters  to  Persons  in 
the  World,”  as  the  opening  volume  of  a  complete  translation  of 
his  works. 

We  do  not  propose  in  our  notice  of  this  book  to  enter  on  the 
large  question  of  how  far  “direction,”  as  understood  by  Catholics, 
helps  men  and  women  on  the  upward  path,  though,  no  doubt,  it 
is  by  his  learned  skill  and  trained  sympathy  as  director  of 
human  souls  that  St.  Francis  holds  his  place  in  the  procession 
of  the  world's  eminent  men.  Nor  do  these  letters  suggest  any 
of  the  points  in  dispute  between  his  detractors  and  his  admirers, 
except  as  they  prove  his  loving  craft  and  the  wise  humanity  by 
which  he  rescued  and  protected  his  flock  from  by-paths  of  heresy 
during  the  troubled  times  of  his  episcopate.  But  the  growing 
demand  in  our  own  day  for  his  help  in  mastering  the  art  of 
devout  living  is  noticeable,  and  the  application  of  the  science  of 
theology  to  social  progress,  in  which  St.  Francis  is  so  skilful,  is 
worth  the  consideration  even  of  those  indifferent  to  that  theology. 
Born  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  order  of  European  life,  of 
which  the  dangers  are  its  private  antagonisms,  its  cruel  egotism, 
and  unsocial  repudiation  of  the  laws  of  brotherhood — from  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  abortive  reactions — Francis  de  Sales 
devoted  himself  with  a  prescience  that  might  well  be  deemed 
supernatural  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  besetting  evils  of  the 
new  civilisation.  lie  is  the  apostle  of  those  virtues  by  which 
modern  society  can  be  best  disinfected  of  its  covert  criminality. 
He  enforces  the  interior  but  not  the  less  heroic  austerity  by 
which  the  evils  which  mine  the  smooth  surface  of  “  respectable  ” 
existence  can  be  counteracted.  He  teaches  how  we  can  acquire 
that  amenity  which  is  desired  by  the  most  advanced  sociologists 
among  us.  Gentleness,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  the  quality  most 
insisted  on  by  the  Savoyard  noble  in  our  dealings  with  each 
other;  he  bids  his  spiritual  children  not  fear  the  faithful  use  of 
life,  wherever  circumstances  place  them,  if  they  be  armed  with 
charity.  Indeed,  sweet  reasonableness  is  the  key-note  of  his 
writings,  and  he  preaches  that  affectionate  sociableness  main¬ 
tained  by  self-abnegation,  which  is  singularly  fitted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  complex  and  fermenting,  though  well- 
policed  existence. 

Bridging,  as  St.  Francis  did,  the  widening  and  dangerous  rift 
between  those  who  believed  that  piety  could  only  exist  by  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  ordinary  social  life  and  by  clinging  to  the 
discipline  of  the  dying  “  ages  of  faith,”  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  actual  world,  there  were  many  to  complain  that  his  plan 
of  life  was  too  easy.  It  was  said,  even  hefore  Jansenism  was 
the  fashion  among  the  unco’  pious,  that  he  forgot  how  narrow 
is  the  path  of  perfection.  The  grace  of  his  style,  influenced  by 
his  training  among  the  Humanists  of  Padua,  and  inspired  by 
his  own  broad  sympathies,  offended  some  strait  sectarians ;  and 
the  infinite  capacity  for  loving,  ensuring  his  own  loveableness, 
which  characterised  him,  was  disagreeable  to  lesser  dogmatists, 
who  are  nothing,  if  not  condemnatory.  But  no  man  as  he  did 
required  from  his  disciples  the  heroism  of  what  he  calls  the 
little  virtues.  While  he  taught  the  lightness  of  the  Christian 
burden  and  the  easiness  of  its  yoke,  he  insisted  on  “  patience, 
bearing  with  our  neighbour,  submission,  humility,  sweetness  of 
temper,  affability,  toleration  of  our  imperfections,”  and  called  all 
his  children  to  that  brotherhood  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice  which 
is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  to  modern  society,  and  hardly  less 
difficult,  than  the  martyrdoms  and  penances  of  the  earlier 
Christians. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  his  manuals  among  persons  who 
desire  guidance  amid  the  perplexities  of  modern  life  witnesses  to 
the  practical  foresight  of  his  advice.  He  anticipates  our  revolu¬ 
tions  and  our  emancipation  from  mediaeval  formulas.  No  one 
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would  have  his  followers  aim  at  more  perfect  liberty  and  equality 
than  he  does,  but  he  would  teach  men  to  attain  it  through  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Divine  idea,  as  manifested  in  the  natural  order  of 
duties  and  affections  approved  by  conscience.  To  his  disciples,, 
existence  remains  externally  the  same  as  to  other  men;  but  they 
have  the  key  of  its  riddles.  He  rises  to  as  great  heights  of 
mysticism  as  any  of  the  saints,  but  his  words  are  so  intelligible 
and  sober,  he  is  so  steeped  in  humility  and  treads  so  firmly  the 
dusty  highway  of  life,  that  his  mysticism  seems  quite  natural 
and  ordinary  sunshine.  He  does  not  hide  from  us  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  often  weary  and  foot- sore,  and  with  the  authority  of  experience 
he  shows  us  how  to  invest  the  commonest  actions  of  every  day 
with  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  sanctity.  In  these  familiar 
“  letters,”  we  perceive  his  skill  as  a  physician  of  souls  who  suffer 
from  the  moral  epidemics  that  obtain  in  our  time,  and  they  show  us 
the  loveableness  of  the  man,  while  they  explain  his  way  of  workings 
which  may  be  said  to  be  exhortation  to  that  fructifying  love  of  God 
which  can  be  to  us  not  only  a  motive  and  an  end,  but  also  a  method 
and  a  means  towards  our  right  action.  His  correspondence- 
gives  us  glimpses  of  the  society  of  the  day  and  of  those  antique 
French  manners  which  were  probably  the  noblest  yet  seen  in  the- 
world,  and  which  maintained  the  traditions  of  St.  Louis  even  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Yalois.  The  solid  and  devout  virtue,  polished 
to  a  grace  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples  during  the- 
century  of  Fenleon,  and  practised  in  the  circle  of  “  Persons  in- 
the  World”  to  whom  these  letters  were  written,  is  as  evident  as 
is  the  Saint’s  delight  in  it.  He  vindicates  human  society,  and^, 
armed  alike  against  the  rampant  Calvinism  and  latent  Jan¬ 
senism  of  which  the  atmosphere  was  full,  he  set  himself  to  heal 
the  breach  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  life  of  Christ¬ 
ians,  between  our  imperfection  and  the  Divine  standard. 
“  Do  not  desire,”  he  says,  “  not  to  be  what  you  are,  but 
to  be  very  w-ell  what  you  are.”  We  are  to  accept  the  limits 
of  our  actual  circumstances  as  expressions  of  God’s  will, 
but  our  devotion  to  him  will  prevent  contentment  from  becom¬ 
ing  apathy.  Love  will  be  the  spur  to  action,  and  the  remedy 
for  discouragement  in  apparent  failure.  The  pupil  of  St.  Francis- 
becomes  an  untiring  labourer  in  the  advance  of  humanity.. 
Throughout  these  letters,  be  they  grave  or  playful,  there  are 
lessons  of  the  truest  altruism  coincident  with  the  highest 
individualisation  of  which  only  mystics  have  the  key.  Off 
their  literary  value,  the  reader  of  however  good  a  translation  can 
hardly  judge.  He  must  be  content  to  take  Sainte-Beuve’s 
estimate,  who  places  St.  Francis  in  the  foremost  rank  of  letter- 
writers,  and,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  trace  much  of  Madame  de 
Se vigny’s  charm  and  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  her  contemporaries 
to  the  knot  of  friends  who  gathered  round  her  grandmother  St. 
J eanne  de  Chantal,  and  St.  Francis,  twin  lights  of  the  dawning 
century.  Before  his  age,  as  he  was,  in  the  science  of  social 
Christianity,  he  was  also  before  it  in  the  easy  grace  and  simple¬ 
directness  of  his  style.  Gems  of  wisdom  sparkle  throughout 
his  affectionate  fatherliness.  To  a  lady  who  was  vexed  because 
he  dissuaded  her  from  a  law-suit,  by  which  she  expected  to  gain 
a  sum  sufficient  to  found  a  religious  house,  he  writes : — “  I 
knew  very  well  that  your  piety  was  making  a  plank  for  your  self- 
love,  so  piteously  human  is  it.  In  fact,  we  do  not  love  crosses, 
unless  they  are  in  gold,  with  pearls  and  enamel.”  He  warns 
another  young  lady,  who  indulged  in  repartee,  “  It  is  not  good 
to  walk  on  tip-toe,  either  in  mind  or  body.”  It  has  been  said,, 
in  his  disparagement,  that  St.  Francis  is  the  apostle  of  the 
upper  classes.  In  truth,  he  preaches  a  spiritual  refinement 
which  creates  the  truest  upper  class,  whether  its  members  be 
poor  or  rich,  and  which  is  the  radical  cure  for  Philistinism. 

Much  of  his  advice  to  persons  in  the  world  is  summed  up  in  a 
letter  to  “  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  live  at  Court,”  and  in 
1610  it  was  not  easy  to  live  well  at  any  European  Court : — 

“At  last,”  he  writes,  “yon  are  going  to  make  sail,  and  take  the 
open  sea  of  the  world  at  Court.  I  am  not  so  fearful  as  many  others, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  profession  one  of  the  most  dangerous  for 
those  of  noble  souls  and  manly  hearts,  for  there  are  but  two  principal 
rocks  in  this  gulf, — vanity,  which  ruins  spirits  that  are  soft,  slothful, 
feminine,  and  weak ;  and  ambition,  which  ruins  audacious  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  hearts.” 

Warning  his  correspondent  of  many  varieties  of  these  “prin¬ 
cipal  rocks,”  he  recommends, — 

“  The  gentle  and  sincere  courtesy  which  offends  no  one  and  obliges 
all;  which  seeks  love  rather  than  honour;  which  never  rallies  any¬ 
one  so  as  to  hurt  him,  nor  stingingly ;  which  repels  no  one,  and  is 
itself  never  repelled.”  “  Imagine  that  you  were  a  corn-tier  of  St. 
Louis,”  he  continues,  as  a  summary  of  his  advice;  “  this  holy  King 
loved  that  every  one  should  be  brave,  courage*  us,  generous,  good- 
humoured,  courteous,  affable,  free,  polite ;  and  still,  he  loved  above  all' 
that  every  one  should  be  a  good  Christian.  And  if  you  had  been  with. 
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him,  you  would  have  seen  him  kindly  laughing  on  occasion,  speaking 
boldly  at  proper  time,  taking  care  that  all  was  in  splendour  about 
him,  like  another  Solomon,  to  maintain  the  royal  dignity,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  serving  the  poor  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  a  word, 
marrying  civil  with  Christian  virtue,  and  majesty  with  humility.  In 
a  word,  this  is  what  we  must  try  after ;  to  be  no  less  brave  for  being 
Christian,  and  no  less  Christian  for  being  brave  ;  and  for  this,  we 
must  be  very  good  Christians, — that  is,  very  devout,  pious,  and,  if 
possible,  spiritual,  for  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  spiritual  man  discerneth 
all  things ;  he  knows  at  what  time,  in  what  order,  by  what  method, 
each  virtue  must  be  practised.” 

St.  Francis  appraises  the  incalculable  force  of  gentleness  in 
the  issues  of  life,  and  in  our  isolated  struggle  with  the  pressure 
of  social  facts,  immediate  relief  is  gained  by  our  recognition  of 
patience  and  humility  as  not  only  negative,  but  most  active 
factors  towards  our  well-being.  “  When  shall  we  all  be  steeped 
in  gentleness  and  sweetness  towards  our  neighbour  p”  St.  Francis 
exclaims.  He  only  asks  of  us  goodwill  towards  men  and  towards 
ourselves  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  He  is  never  tired  of 
preaching  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaveu  is  withiu  us.  “  To  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  fret  about  the  world,  while  we  must  of  necessity  be  in 
it,  is  a  great  temptation,”  he  says.  “We  fancy  that  by  changing 
our  ships,  we  shall  get  on  better;  yes,  if  we  change  ourselves.” 
Yet  no  man  impressed  more  urgently  than  he  did  on  his  corre¬ 
spondents  that  they  must  prepare  for  difficulties.  “  If  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  sometimes  disturbs  our  stomach,  and  makes  our 
head  swim  a  little,  let  us  not  be  surprised,  but  as  soon  as 
we  can,  let  us  take  breath  again,  and  encoui-age  ourselves  to 

do  better . true  virtue  does  not  thrive  in  exterior  repose, 

any  more  than  good  fish  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  a  marsh.” 

The  very  humility  of  the  Saint  makes  him  sometimes  choose 
the  homeliest  similitudes,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  exactness  of  his  physical  science  when  he 
spoke  in  parables  of  his  friends  the  bees,  and  hares,  and  doves ; 
but  his  suavity  is  essentially  so  dignified  that  our  smile  is 
never  contemptuous  when  we  read  his  zoological  heresies. 
No  doubt,  his  extraordinary  familiarity  with  Holy  Writ, 
nearly  every  sentence  of  which  finds  a  place  in  his  works, 
adds  to  their  durable  influence  over  all,  of  whatever  creed, 
who  aspire  to  the  higher  life,  and  who  seek  a  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  pain  elsewhere  than  in  blank  pessimism.  We  have  not 
disclaimed  for  St.  Francis  the  cruelties  of  which  he  is  accused 
during  his  mission  in  the  Chablais,  or  tried  to  show  how 
poisoned  at  the  source  are  the  authorities  who  have  been  quoted 
by  writers  eager  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  persuasive  apostle  of 
sweetness  and  light.  It  is  not  strange  that  those  who  condemn 
the  doctrines  and  system  he  upheld  should  try  to  counteract 
his  charm.  But  it  must  remain  potent,  in  our  generation  of 
latent  hatreds ;  and  we  do  wisely,  even  on  the  lowest  ground,  in 
welcoming  the  Doctor  who  teaches  that  devotion  must  be  made 
“amiable,  useful,  and  agreeable  to  every  one.”  He,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  always  said  that  he  who  preaches  with  love  preaches 
sufficiently  against  heretics,  though  he  say  not  a  single  word  of 
controversy  against  them.”  And  this  is  a  method  of  prose- 
lytism  efficacious  now,  as  three  hundred  years  ago,  emphasised 
as  it  is  by  the  history  of  the  Saint’s  own  self-conquest,  and  by 
his  marvellous  success,  both  in  reconciling  his  enemies,  and  iu 
attaching  the  friends  to  whom  these  charming  letters  were 
written. 


BEADING  FOR  MRS.  WITTITTERLY* 

Ajiono  the  minor  humorous  characters  created  by  Dickens, 
there  is  one  which,  however  its  features  may  vary  with  the 
changing  social  aspects  of  the  time,  remains  permanent  as  a 
type.  Mrs.  Wittitterly  always  exists,  and  everybody  knows  her. 
The  lady  who  is  “  excited  ”  by  the  nobility,  who  is  enraptured 
by  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  possessor  of  a  title,  who 
adores  “  the  Army  ”  (but  not  so  fervently  as  her  prototype 
adored  that  body  before  the  introduction  of  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  and  the  abolition  of  Purchase),  who  is  “  all  nerves,” 
and  lives,  figuratively,  upon  three  volumes  a  day  of  vulgar  fustian 
about  lords  and  ladies,  gilded  saloons,  trailing  laces,  rose-tinted 
boudoirs,  and  tall  footmen  “  in  has  de  sole, — silk  stockings,”  is 
as  much  an  actuality  as  she  was  when  Alphonse  the  doubtful, 
with  plain  “  Bill  ”  written  on  his  countenance,  answered  her  bell, 
and  Kate  Nickleby  read  aloud  to  her  that  description  of  the 
Lady  Flabella’s  lover,  “the  young,  the  slim,  the  low-voiced,  her 
own  Belfilaire,”  which  she  pronounced  to  be  “  so  soft,  so  deli¬ 
ciously  soft.”  Mrs.  Wittitterly  is  in  luck,  at  present;  she  may 
feed  full  upon  her  favourite  viands.  There  was  an  epoch,  since 
Dickens  put  a  name  to  her,  when  the  supply  was  scanty,  when 


her  dainty  tastes  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of  those  coarser 
persons  who  craved  stronger  food,  and  had  it  provided  for  them 
by  strong  men  and  big-brained  women.  Thackeray,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Trollope,  Currer  Bell,  George  Eliot,  these  great 
names  are  but  a  few  of  those  which  might  be  enumerated 
—mention  of  Dickens  is,  of  course,  superfluous — as  the  writers 
who,  taking  hold  of  the  public,  put  Mrs.  Wittitterly  on  com¬ 
paratively  sliort-commous  for  a  term  of  years  that  ought 
to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  With  Gmj  Livingstone, 
and  the  imitations  of  that  work  in  which  vulgarity  was  added 
to  their  prototype’s  vice,  the  downward  course  of  the  English 
novel,  which  has  hardly  known  a  check,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun,  and  Mrs.  Wittitterly  to  have  been  once  more  stuffed  to 
repletion,  with  the  addition  of  any  amount  of  pepper  to  the 
cream  -  tarts.  Belfilaire  and  the  bad  French,  Cherizette 
and  the  eau  de  Cologne,  the  silver  salver  and  the  bas  de 
soie,  all,  in  a  word,  that  the  great  humourist  harmlessly 
quizzed  in  the  “  society  ”  trash  of  Lady  Blessington  and 
Mrs.  Gore,  now  flourishes  in  incredible  luxuriance,  with 
congenial  surroundings  of  racing,  betting,  the  jargon  of 
every  kind  of  dissipation,  every  form  of  folly,  the  succes¬ 
sive  affectations  of  an  epoch  in  which  affectation  is  a  social 
disease,  and  a  vulgar  wealth  -  worship  nowhere  else  displayed 
so  shamelessly.  Moreover,  it  has  been  reserved  for  our 
later  day  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  for  a 
novelist’s  knowing  how  to  write  the  English  language,  or  any 
other.  What  does  Mrs.  Wittitterly  care  for  grammar  or 
style  ?  Let  her  have  plenty  of  lords  and  ladies,  fine  furniture, 
fine  clothes,  all  duly  described  in  milliner’s  phraseology,  and 
with  a  dexterous  advertising  touch ;  an  atmosphere  of  reckless 
pleasure  and  unflagging  excitement;  not  too  much  sentiment,, 
and  that  of  the  falsest ;  some  deadly  sins  treated  as  things  of 
course;  with  all  this,  and  a  pleasant  reek  of  money  and  good 
dinners,  let  her  be  made  to  fancy  that  she  is  not  only  reading  a 
novel,  but  getting  a  peep  into  that  enchanted  land  of  “  Society  ” 
where  practical  jokes  pass  for  wit,  intrigue  takes  the  place  once- 
accorded  to  romance,  and  “  life  ”  is  the  late  nineteenth-century 
equivalent  of  “  gas  and  gaiters,”  and  Mrs.  Wittitterly  is  excited, 
soothed,  content.  She  reads  about  plunging  and  Monte  Carlo ; 
she  peruses  stable-talk  with  the  ignorant  pleasure  with  which, 
in  former  days,  we  followed  Fenimore  Cooper’s  sea-talk,  and 
liked  it  all  the  better  the  less  comprehensible  it  was ;  she 
follows  the  white  -  plastroned,  one-studded  creatures  whose 
brains  never  gave  shelter  to  an  idea,  nor  their  hearts  to  an 
unselfish  or  worthy  affection,  but  who  are  Lord  Arthur  This 
and  Sir  Reginald  That,  and  she  is  “  excited  by  the  nobility, 
the  Army,  the  drama,”  as  depicted  for  her  by  the  “  ungram¬ 
matical  twaddlers  ”  of  to-day.  How  much  more  excited,  when 
one  of  those  ungrammatical  twaddlers  happens  to  be  “  born  in 
the  purple,”  as  Mrs.  Wittitterly  would  express  it,  without  the 
least  notion  of  what  “the  purple”  means;  when  a  real  live  sprig 
of  aristocracy,  with  a  courtesy  title,  as  regardless  of  grammar  as 
Ingoldsby’s  “  spectators,”  who  “  all  cried,  ‘  That’s  him  !’  ”  takes 
it  in  hand  to  reveal  to  her  the  arcana  of  that  world  whose 
dragon-guarded  portals  Mrs.  Wittitterly  regards  with  ardent 
curiosity  and  poignant  longing!  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  to  tell  one- 
all  about  the  Blues,  my  Lord  Tom  Noddy  to  reveal  the  grandeurs 
of  “  the  purple  ” — how  very  charming  !  What  does  it  signify, 
though  Sir  Carnaby’s  or  my  Lord  Tom  Noddy’s  style 
should  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  penny  dreadfuls,  and 
his  notions  of  the  becoming  resemble  those  of  the  com¬ 
pany  with  whom  Martin  Chuzzlewit  consorted  on  board  the 
Mississippi  steamboat,  and  whom  he  describes  as  having 
departed  from  the  natural  instincts  of  the  savage  ?  Mrs.  Wittifc- 
terly  is  excited  by  the  nobility,  and  Prince  Hal  is  the  sweetest, 
rascaliest  young  prince. 

The  trivial  and  insignificant  production  which  has  awakened 
these  reflections  is  not  in  itself  deserving  of  serious  attention 
from  a  literary  poiut  of  view.  In  composition  it  is  schoolboyish, 
in  construction  it  is  feeble,  its  sentiment  is  flatly  common-place, 
and  its  taste  is  execrable.  As  a  specimen  of  the  latter  quality, 
we  may  mention  that  the  hero  (save  the  mark !)  declares  his 
love  to  the  heroine  immediately  after  a  terrible  accident  to  the 
phaeton  which  the  lady  is  driving,  and  the  following  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  occurrence  : — 

“  Another  second  and  the  two  chestnuts  had  charged  straight  at 
the  massive  gates,  killing  themselves  on  the  spot,  and  with  fearful 
force  turning  the  mail  phaeton  completely  over.  1  Are  you  hurt,  Viola  P 
asked  Willie,  anxiously. — ‘I  don’t  know.  What  has  happened  ?’  asked 
the  girl,  in  utter  bewiiderment.  ‘  What  is  the  matter,  Willie  ?’ — ‘  The 
horses  bolted,  don’t  you  remember,  darling  ?’  replied  her  companion, 
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softly.  ‘Bat,  if  you  aro  not  hurt,  Yiola,  we  are  well  out  of  it.’ — ‘I 
remember  now.  But  ob,  Willie,  look  at  the  horses !’  exclaimed 
Viola,  as  the  two  che*3tuuts,  lyiDg  twisted  and  distorted  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  met  her  gaze.  1  Willie,  are  they  dead  ?’ — ‘  Thank  God,  yes, 
the  brutes  !’  vindictively  returned  Eskdale.  ‘  But,  so  long  as  you  are 
not  hurt,  dearest,  what  does  anything  matter?  So  long  as  you  are 
all  right,  I  don’t  care  twopence  about  the  horses — ill-conditioned 
brutes,  they  might  have  killed  us  both  !  But  come,  Viola,  we  must 
walk  at  once  to  the  nearest  hotel.  I  shall  have  to  send  people  to 
clear  all  this  mess  away.’  ” 

Lord  James  Douglas’s  “people”  reminds  us  of  “Ouida’s’ 
recent  hero,  who,  in  the  dead  of  night,  harnesses  “  some  horses  ” 
to  take  him  away  from  the  imperious  Wanda ;  and  also  of  the 
same  gifted  novelist’s  early  heroine,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  her  maid  to  envelop  her  in  “  some  cashmeres.”  Here  is 
a  sentence  which  might  be  set  to  a  student  of  English  as  a 
sample  of  what  to  avoid  : — “  The  vices  of  a  rich  man 
are  regarded  as  simple  exuberance  of  spirits ;  while  nothing 
more  is  required  of  a  rich  woman,  if  she  have  any  pretence  to 
good  looks.”  The  first  chapter  opens  with  a  breach  of  one  of 
the  easiest  rules  of  English  grammar,  and  the  crudity  of  the 
whole  is  almost  childish.  But  Mrs.  Wittitterly  will  be  delighted 
with  it ;  for  the  real,  live  lord  who  has  written  it  treats  her  to 
dukes,  marquises,  Guardsmen,  racecourses,  stable-talk,  marvel¬ 
lously  successful  actresses,  heiresses  of  untold  wealth,  in  short, 
all  the  privileges  and  properties  of  high  life.  Let  nobody  say 
that  Mrs.  Wittitterly  cannot  get  morality,  as  well  as  manners, 
out  of  the  novels  of  her  predilection  ;  in  this  one  at  least  we  find 
the  hero  haranguing  his  bride  on  their  common  duties  to  their 
“people,”  and  boldly  declaring: — “A  man,  in  my  opinion, 
although  as  rich  as  Croesus,  has  no  right  to  throw  away  his 
wealth  and  leave  his  fellow-beings  in  want.”  He  has  pre¬ 
viously  uttered  this  remarkable  sentiment: — “ I  do  not  believe 
that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  any  man,  no  matter  who,  to  com¬ 
mand  complete  happiness.”  The  author  tears  some  of  his 
■characters  ruthlessly  away  from  racecourses  and  gilded  saloons, 
and  brings  them  to  Paris  during  the  siege  and  the  Commune. 
It  is,  probably,  rather  simplicity  than  presumption  that  incites 
him  to  treat  of  those  events  ;  but  the  result  is  ludicrous.  He 
would  do  well  to  stick  to  the  battle-fields  of  Epsom,  Doncaster, 
and  Newmarket,  and  the  colours  carried  by  the  combatants 
there ;  for  by  so  doing  he  would  give  Mrs.  Wittitterly  less  to 
“  skip,”  and  better  accomplish  his  mission  of  “exciting  ”  her. 


DR.  BRENTANO  ON  THE  ENGLISH  CHRISTIAN- 
SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT* 

To  his  studies  on  the  English  Trade  U nions,  on  the  Chartist  move¬ 
ment — both  of  them  works  which  have  no  equivalents  in  our  own 
language,  and  which  would  well  have  deserved  translation — Dr. 
Brentano  has  now  added  a  study  on  the  English  Christian- 
Socialist  movement,  which  will  certainly  rank  among  the  best 
that  we  owe  to  his  accomplished  pen.  It  gives  by  far  the  fullest 
and  most  correct  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  a  movement 
which  has  perhaps  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  is  supposed 
on  the  social  history  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  letters,  could  it 
have  preceded  that  of  Dr.  Brentano’s  work,  would  probably 
have  only  added  to  it  greater  fullness,  without  altering  the  lines 
on  which  it  is  written.  The  sympathetic  insight  into  the  views 
of  the  English  Christian  Socialists  which  Dr.  Brentano  has 
shown  is  indeed  all  the  more  remarkable,  that  he  does  not 
profess  to  share  these  views. 

Starting  with  the  position  that  the  two  factors  of  progress 
which  especially  distinguish  the  present  from  all  other  epochs 
in  the  history  of  human  culture  are,  on  the  one  hand,  scientific 
investigation,  which,  in  pressing  after  truth,  draws  all  things  in 
earth  and  above  the  earth  within  the  sphere  of  its  inquiries ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  claim  that  every  man  should  be  recognised  as 
an  object  to  himself,  even  in  political  life,  Dr.  Brentano  observes 
that  in  the  vehement  opposition  which  both  these  factors  had  to 
meet,  no  influence  was  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  ruling 
Churches  in  each  country.  Yet  soon  within  those  Churches  a 
new  tendency  began  to  appear.  Schools  arose  which  in  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  proclaimed  the  harmony  of  the  results  of 
science  with  the  essential  teachings  of  faith,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
political  and  social  life  sought  to  evolve  out  of  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  man  all  liberal  doctrines 
and  all  demands  for  the  raising  of  the  lower  classes.  Such 
were  in  France  the  school  of  Lamennais,  aided  by  Montalembert, 
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Gerbet,  and  Lacordaire ;  in  Germany,  that  of  Hermes  and 
Giintber.  Both  had  sprung  up  within  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
both  were  crushed  by  Rome.  If  in  England  a  similar  movement 
headed  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  had  a  different  fate,  it 
was  because  he  and  his  friends  were  Englishmen  and  Protestants. 

Dr.  Brentano’s  character-portrait  of  Mr.  Maurice  is  the  finest 
which  has  yet  been  drawn.  Speaking  from  personal  recollection, 
he  says  : — - 

“The  leading  feature  of  the  man  which  impressed  itself  upon  me 
was  an  imposing  combination  of  inexorable  earnestness,  with  a  good¬ 
ness  that  was  irresistible.  And  these  two  essential  qualities  were  at 
the  same  time  the  cause  and  the  result  of  a  life  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  Christianity.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  quite 
clearly  what  this  means.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  meet  people 
who  emphatically  designate  themselves  as  Christians,  and  speak  of 
Christianity;  nothing  is  rarer  than  those  men  who,  in  all  their  judg¬ 
ments  and  dealings,  are  led  only  by  the  Christian  spirit.  One  believes 
in  Christianity  i^general,  but  in  particulars  one  believes  in  one’s 
own  self,  with  all  its  interests,  its  inclinations,  and  dislikes,  its 
prejudices  and  caprices.  Not  only  were  Maurice’s  views  of  the 
world  determined  by  Christian  teaching,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  consider  any  phenomenon  of  nature  or  of  society  otherwise 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity,  or  to  enter  into  any  kind 
of  contact  with  men  without  giving  expression,  through  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  gentleness  which  were  bound  up  with  his  earnestness, 
through  his  loviug  sympathy,  free  from  every  trace  of  assumption 
or  self-seeking,  to  a  Christianity  that  had  worked  into  his  very  flesh 
and  blood.  Such  a  man  was  plainly  destined  beforehand,  through 
the  w'hole  nature  of  his  being,  to  exercise  an  apostle’s  influence.” 

In  one  point  only  does  this  admirable  sketch  diverge  from  the 
truth.  Dr.  Brentano  conceives  of  Mr.  Maurice  as  of  a  man 
believing  in  Christianity.  He  believed  not  in  Christianity,  but 
in  Christ.  Faith  in  a  Person,  not  devotion  to  an  idea,  was  the 
main-spring  of  his  life.  A  letter  from  Colonel  Maurice,  which 
Dr.  Brentano  has  printed  as  a  postscript  to  his  pamphlet,  points 
out  this  misconception.  To  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  seem  a  distinction  without  a  difference;  those  who  can 
feel  the  difference  at  all  will  feel  also  that  the  gap  between  the 
two  conceptions  is  well  nigh  world-wide. 

Dr.  Brentano’s  history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian- 
Socialist  movement  corrects  its  chronology,  which  in  Mr. 
Hughes’s  otherwise  admirable  preface  to  Alton  Locke  is  some¬ 
what  misstated.  He  traces  the  movement  clown  into  the  Work¬ 
ing-Men's  College  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spread  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  with  its  congresses,  on  the  other,  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  self-devotion  of  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  and  recognising  in 
his  Manual  for  Co-operators  the  “  old  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  of  1818-54,  the  old,  wide-hearted  conception  of 
Christianity.”  Still,  he  observes  in  his  conclusion,  the  two  essen¬ 
tial  points  of  the  Christian- Socialist  programme  have  not  been 
realised.  Productive  associations  barely  exist ;  the  world  is  as  far 
as  it  ever  was  from  subjecting  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  to 
the  principle  of  association.  And  the  working  population  is 
scarcely  better  disposed  than  it  was  before  towards  Christianity, 
let  alone  the  State  Church.  But  although  these  ideals  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  the  whole  demeanour  of  the  upper  classes  towards 
the  working-men  is  changed.  To  judge  of  this,  let  any  one  com¬ 
pare  Kingsley’s  description  of  University  students  in  Alton 
Locke  with  the  description  of  the  relations  between  students 
and  working-men  at  the  Oxford  Congress  in  1882.  The  educated 
generation  which  has  grown  up  has  taken  to  heart  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  Socialists,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  working-classes  in  all  their  just  efforts  for  advance¬ 
ment.  The  tone  of  the  clergy  towards  the  working-men  has 
altered  in  like  manner.  And  the  corresponding  results  are  seen 
among  the  working-men.  Labour  contests  may  still  continue, 
the  hulk  of  the  working-men  may  still  be  Radicals  ;  but  there 
is  no  more  Chartism,  no  social-democratic  party,  at  enmity  with 
the  very  order  of  society,  striving  for  the  domination  of  the 
working-class  iu  the  State,  iu  order  to  recast  society  by  law. 
The  working-men  belong  to  the  great  Liberal  party,  whose 
leaders  are  in  the  most  cultivated  circle.  None  are  more 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  the  working-men. 
The  great  Volunteer  movement  rests  mainly  on  the  working-class. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  abyss  which  formerly  in  England  separated 
the  higher  from  the  lower  class  is  now  bridged  over.  Assuredly 
there  is  still  much  to  do,  and  there  always  will  be  much.  But 
what  has  been  done  is  immense.  And  almost  in  everything 
have  the  Christian  Socialists  taken  the  initiative,  gone  before 
with  teaching  and  example.  Whatever  may  be  the  stand-point 
of  the  individual  observer  towards  the  various  theories  and 
proceedings  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  the  judgment  of  all 
upon  the  Christian-Socialist  movement  will  be,  “  Pertransivit 
benefaciendo.” 
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The  writer  of  these  lines  was  too  closely  connected  with  that 
movement  to  feel  entitled  as  a  critic  to  say  whether  or  not  Dr. 
Brentano’s  judgment  upon  it  be  a  too  favourable  one.  To  some 
extent  he  would  be  disposed  to  say  that  Dr.  Brentano  paints  in 
too  roseate  colours  the  improved  relations  between  class  aud 
class,  and  the  improved  temper  of  the  working-class.  Although, 
in  his  opinion,  every  extension  of  the  field  of  self-government  in 
the  associations  of  the  working-class — every  development  of 
their  friendly  societies,  their  trade  unions,  their  co-operative 
societies — affords  a  new  bulwark  against  the  rise  of  a  party  of 
anarchy  like  that  of  the  Russian  terrorists  and  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  one  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  strata  in  the  labour-world  beyond  the  reach  of  association, 
unless,  it  may  be,  in  the  rudimentary  and  often  noxious  form  of 
the  burial  society.  In  London,  for  instance,  there  are  many  trades 
in  which  Trades  Unions  only  exist  among  the  West  End  workers, 
all  attempts  at  forming  such  at  the  East  End  failing  miserably.  In 
London,  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  Co-operation  scarcely  exists 
but  for  the  artisan  or  factory  worker,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  labourer.  The  agricultural  labourer  it  has  scarcely  touched 
here  and  there.  Out  of,  say,  five  millions  of  members  of  registered 
Friendly  Societies,  two  millions,  probably,  are  insured  for  burial 
expenses  only,  the  great  bulk  of  them  getting  not  more,  or  little 
more,  than  a  halfpenny  for  every  penny  they  subscribe,  since  the 
“  loading  ”  for  management  purposes  is  too  often  50  per  cent. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  room  in  this  dark, 
struggling,  seething  under-world  of  English  society  for  a  party 
of  anarchy. 

Yet  not  less  than  ever  is  the  writer  of  these  lines  convinced 
that  the  spirit  of  that  movement  to  which  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  gave  the  name  of  Christian  Socialist  is  the  one  in  which 
the  dangers  of  the  future,  as  of  the  past,  have  to  be  met.  The 
name  (though  of  late  it  has  been  revived  in  a  new  quarter) 
may  have  served  its  time.  But  the  principle  that  fellowship  in 
work  is  the  only  force  which  can  overcome  anarchy  in  all  its 
forms, — that  this  force  must  sooner  or  later,  by  howsoever  slow 
degrees,  penetrate  society  through  all  its  strata,  human  life  in  all 
its  manifestations  and  energies, — that  the  only  unfailing  source 
from  which  such  force  can  be  derived,  is  the  sense  of  Christian 
brotherhood  which  springs  from  faith  in  a  Father  of  all,  a  God 
who  is  no  idle  abstraction,  no  logical  Absolute,  but  one  who 
“worketh  hitherto”  in  almighty  power  and  love,— this  is  a 
principle  not  for  1850  any  more  than  for  1883,  or  any  other  year 
in  the  future  of  the  earth’s  calendar.  So  far  as  the  world  can 
ever  be  set  right,  it  can  only  be  by  making  it  more  social,  more 
'partnerly ;  and  the  one  social  faith  is  that  whose  highest  prayer 
is  “  That  they  all  may  be  one.” 


VOLCANOES.* 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  International  Scientific  Series, 
and  as  such  might  be  supposed  to  be  written  only  for  readers  of 
a  particular  class,  but  it  is  really  one  that  should  claim  the 
attention  of  a  wider  circle,  and  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  turn  from  a  subject  of  which 
they  knew  absolutely  nothing.  The  author  is  a  pupil  and  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  late  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  whose  Considera¬ 
tions  on  Volcanoes  and  The  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central  France 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  and  who  committed  to 
him  the  task  of  preparing  a  popular  work  on  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge  of  volcanoes. 

His  first  care  has  been  to  inform  the  unenlightened  that 
volcanoes  are  not  burning  mountains,  and  that  smoke  and  llaine 
do  not  issue  from  their  summit.  To  many  these  will  be 
startling  assertions,  not  only  upsetting  the  impressions  of  their 
childhood,  but  obliging  them  to  unlearn  what  was  taught  in  the 
school  manuals  of  their  day.  However,  the  statements  are  so 
clearly  sustained  that  they  must  be  accepted  as  facts  : — 

“In  the  first  place,”  Mr.  Judd  says,  “the  action  which  takes 
place  at  volcanoes  is  not  ‘  burning,’  or  combustion,  and  bears,  indeed, 
no  relation  whatever  to  that  well-known  process.  Nor  are  volcanoes 
necessarily'  ‘  mountains’  at  all ;  essentially,  they  are  just  the  reverse, 
namely,  holes  iu  the  earth’s  crust,  or  outer  portion,  by  means  of  which 
a  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  surface  and  the  interior  of 
our  globe.  When  mountains  do  exist  at  centres  of  volcanic  activity, 
they  are  simply  the  heaps  of  materials  thrown  out  of  these  holes,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  not  as  the  causes,  but  as  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  volcanic  action.  Neither  does  this  action  always  take 
place  at  the  1  summits  ’  of  volcanic  mountains,  when  such  exist,  for 
eruptions  occur  quite  as  frequently  on  their  sides  or  at  their  base. 
That,  too,  which  popular  fancy  regards  as  ‘smoke’  is  really  con¬ 
densing  steam  or  watery  vapour,  and  the  supposed  raging  ‘  flames  ’ 
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are  nothing  more  than  the  glowing  light  of  a  mass  of  molten 
material  reflected  from  the  vapour  clouds.” 

Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Judd  is  anxious  to  set  people 
tight  is  that  sulphur  found  in  volcanic  regions  is  the  result,  and, 
not  the  cause  of  volcanic  action.  In  school-books  of  compara¬ 
tively  modern  date  and  use,  it  is  stated  that  by  burying  cer¬ 
tain  quantities  of  sulphur,  iron  pyrites,  and  charcoal  iu  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  a  miniature  volcano  may  be  formed,  pro¬ 
ducing  all  the  essential  phenomena  of  a  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion.  No  greater  mistake,  says  Mr.  Judd,  could  be  made, 
fot  the  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  when  sulphur 
and  other  substances  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other 
differ  entirely  from  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action.  A 
fact  that  always  astonishes  the  uninitiated  is  that  the  great 
volcanic  mountains,  of  which  there  are  from  300  to  350,  did 
not  grow  like  ordinary  mountains,  but  have  been  formed  by 
the  materials  ejected  from  volcanic  vents  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  One  such,  known  as  the  Monte  Nuovo,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  was  formed  only  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  It 
stands  440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
For  two  years  the  country  round  had  been  affected  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  and  attained 
their  climax  in  September,  1538.  On  the  27th  and  28th  of  that 
month  these  earthquake-shocks  were  felt  almost  continuously 
day  and  night.  On  the  29th  a  depression  of  the  ground  was 
noticed,  and  from  this  depression,  water,  which  was  at  first  cold 
and  afterwards  tepid,  began  to  issue.  Four  hours  later  the 
ground  was  seen  to  swell  up  and  open,  forming  a  gaping  fissure, 
within  which  incandescent  matter  was  visible.  From  this  fissure 
numerous  masses  of  stone,  some  of  them  “  as  large  as  an  ox,’* 
with  vast  quantities  of  pumice  and  mud,  were  thrown  up  to' 
a  great  height,  and  these,  falling  upon  the  sides  of  the  vent, 
formed  a  great  mound.  This  continued  for  two  days  and  nights, 
and  on  the  third  day  a  considerable  hill  had  been  built  up  by 
the  falling  fragments;  the  ejections  continued  for  a  few  more 
days  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  hill  had.  been  formed  by  the  ejections; 
of  the  first  two  days,  and  it  is  found  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  scoriae,  lapilli,  and  dust,  and  is  now  covered  with  thickets 
of  stone  pine. 

There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  action  to  be  met  with  in  all 
volcanic  eruptions, — “  the  formation  of  cracks  or  fissures  in  the 
earth’s  surface  ;  the  escape  of  steam  with  explosive  violence  from 
these  openings,  often  propelling  rock-fragments  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  and  the  out-welling,  under  the  influence  of  this  com¬ 
pressed  steam,  of  masses  of  molten  materials.”  As  a  steam- 
engine  can  be  best  examined  and  understood  when  working 
at  low  pressure,  so,  thinks  Mr.  Judd,  can  the  character  of  a 
volcano  be  best  determined  by  selecting  one  of  comparatively 
uniform  low  activity,  like  Stromboli,  and  there  watching  at 
leisure  the  symptoms  that  characterise  all  volcanoes.  What  is 
witnessed  there  is  to  be  seen,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  and 
with  more  or  less  risk  to  the  spectator,  in  all  volcanic  displays, 
the  active  cause  in  every  instauce  being  the  escape  of  steam 
from  the  midst  of  incandescent,  liquefied  rock,  and  the  grandeur 
of  an  eruption  depending  on  the  abundance  and  tension  of  the 
escaping  steam.  The  black,  slaggy  bottom  of  the  crater  of 
Stromboli  is  traversed  by  numerous  cracks,  from  which  curling 
jets  of  vapour  issue  quietly,  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  and 
disappear.  There  are  also  larger  apertures,  which  vary  in  num¬ 
ber  and  position  ;  sometimes  only  one  is  visible,  sometimes  six 
or  seven.  These  larger  apertures  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
From  those  of  the  first,  steam  is  emitted  with  loud,  snorting 
puffs,  like  those  produced  by  a  locomotive  engine ;  from  those 
of  the  second,  masses  of  molten  material  are  seen  welling  out, 
and  perhaps  flowing  outside  the  crater ;  and  within  those  of  the 
third  may  be  seen  a  semi-liquid  substance  slowly  heaving  up 
and  down;  the  agitation  of  this  seething  mass  increases 
gradually,  a  gigantic  bubble  is  formed,  which  violently  bursts, 
and  then  follows  a  great  rush  of  steam,  carrying  high 
into  the  atmosphere  fragments  of  the  liquid  surface.  At 
night  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  these  appearances 
are  even  more  striking.  All  the  openings  glow  with  a 
mddv  light,  and  the  liquid  matter  is  red  or  white-hot, 
while  the  crust  that  forms  upon  it  is  of  a  dull  red.  When  a 
bubble  bursts,  and  the  crust  is  broken  up  by  the  escape  of 
steam,  a  fresh-glowing  surface  of  the  incandescent  material  is 
exposed.  At  such  moments,  the  vapour-cloud  overhanging  the 
mountain  is  lit  up  with  a  vivid  light,  not  unlike  that  seen  on 
the  stream  of  vapour  from  the  funnel  of  a  locomotive  when  the 
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engine-driver  opens  the  furnace  door.  Such,  abbreviated,  is 
Mr.  Judd’s  clear  and  interesting  description  of  the  interior  of 
an  active  volcano ;  and  seen,  as  he  saw  it,  from  a  close  and  safe 
point  of  view,  the  effect  must  have  been  intensely  absorbing. 
In  contrast  to  the  sluggish  action  of  Stromboli,  Mr.  Judd 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  1872,  the  conditions  of  both  being  similar.  By  means  of 
instantaneous  photography  a  permanent  record  of  this  outburst 
was  obtained,  and  a  calculation  thereby  made  possible  of  its 
enormous  power  of  ejection.  Vesuvius,  as  is  well  known,  rises 
nearly  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  this  knowledge, 
and  an  examination  of  the  photograph,  it  is  seen  that  the 
vapours  and  rock-fragments  were  thrown  nearly  four  miles  into 
the  atmosphere.  During  the  eruption,  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
was  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were 
rent  by  fissures  in  all  directions,  from  which  liquid  matter 
oozed,  until,  as  Professor  Palmieri  observed,  “  Vesuvius 
sweated  fire.”  At  three  points,  molten  rock  issued  in  such 
■quantities  as  to  form  great  fiery  floods,  which  rushed  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  watery  vapour  from  which 
actually  blistered  the  rock  so  as  to  give  rise  to  innumerable 
miniature  volcanoes,  some  of  which  remained  in  a  state  of  inde¬ 
pendent  activity  for  a  considerable  time.  There  are,  we  learn, 
varying  degrees  of  liquidity  in  the  flow  of  lavas,  some,  like 
rivers,  filling  every  channel  and  deluging  the  surrounding 
country,  whilst  others  creep  along  so  slowly  that  their  move¬ 
ment,  a  few  inches  iu  a  day,  can  only  be  detected  by  most  careful 
observation;  even  when  falling  over  a  precipice,  these  latter 
form  but  heavy,  pendent  masses,  like  grease  guttering  down  a 
candle. 

Although  it  is  no  longer  doubted  that  volcanic  outbursts  are 
governed  by  natural  laws,  and  although  the  causes  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  regulate  them  are  so  well  known,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  predict  the  periods  of  their  coming.  It  is  something 
to  have  divested  volcanic  phenomena  of  their  superstitions 
character,  and  to  have  shown  that  they  are  operations  of  nature 
obeying  definite  laws,  the  grandest  or  the  feeblest  outburst  being 
alike  caused  by  the  escape  of  imprisoned  steam  or  water-gas 
from  the  midst  of  masses  of  molten  materials.  Mr.  Judd  con¬ 
siders  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  close  connection  between 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  that  the  former,  when  very 
violent,  usually  precede  and  accompany  volcanic  outbursts- 
The  recent  earthquake  in  the  Island  of  Ischia  has  not,  however, 
as  yet  been  followed  by  an  eruption  of  the  neighbouring  Vesuvius, 
nor  was  the  still  more  recent  eruption  of  the  Krakatoa  Volcano 
in  Java  preceded  by  any  warning  earthquake.  But  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  volcanic  action  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  though 
the  establishment  of  observatories  on  Vesuvius  and  Etna  and 
therecoi’d  of  exact  and  continuous  observations  will,  it  is  hoped, 
lead  to  important  results,  especially  if  we  consider  the  advances 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years,  when  the  observations 
were  so  scanty  and  intermittent.  It  is  quite  probable  our 
natural  philosophers  may  be  as  successful  in  determining  the 
times  of  volcanic  outbursts  as  astronomers  have  been  in  fixing 
the  exact  moment  of  eclipses.  At  one  time,  they  were  equally 
portentous  and  inexplicable  ;  and  long  before  astronomers  were 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  eclipses,  they  were  aware  that 
they  succeeded  one  another  at  regular  intervals. 

There  is  so  much  interesting  matter  in  this  volume  incident 
to  volcanoes,  their  structure,  causes,  and  effects,  which  would 
not  be  suspected,  that  we  feel  sure  no  one  will  regret  having 
read  Mr.  Judd’s  book.  He  expresses  himself  very  clearly,  and 
■takes  such  pains  to  enlighten  his  readers  thoroughly  on  every 
branch  of  his  subject,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  this 
contribution  to  the  Scientific  Series.  Apart  from  a  mastery  of 
natural  science  and  of  existing  volcanic  lore,  he  shows  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  phenomena  he  describes  ; 
■and  whilst  his  own  theories,  many  of  them  necessarily  tentative, 
indicate  extensive  knowledge  and  zealous  research,  his  views  on 
the  theories  of  others  disclose  judgment  and  discernment.  Aided 
by  the  investigations  of  Spallanzani,  Dolomieu,  and  other 
vulcanologists,  and  the  recent  teachings  of  the  chemist,  minera¬ 
logist,  and  inicroscopist,  Mr.  Judd’s  work  contains  in  brief  and 
Concise  language  all  that  is  yet  known  concerning  volcanoes. 


THE  COMPLETE  MAOLISE  GALLERY* 


Macltse’s  portraits,  and  what  publishers  now-a-days  term  “  the 
accompanying  descriptive  letter-press  ”  of  Maginn,  are  so  well 


*  The  MacKse  Portrait-Gallery  of  “ 
Memoirs.  B?  William  Ba'es,  B  A. 
CEatto  and  Wiudus.  1883. 


Illustrious  Literary  Characters.”  With 
With  Eighty-five  Portraits.  London  : 


known,  that  it  is  well  to  state  at  once  what  Mr.  William  Bates, 
the  editor  of  both,  has  done.  He  describes  his  volume  as  “a  repro¬ 
duction,  on  a  slightly  reduced  scale,  but  with  no  impairment  of 
their  effect  and  truth,  of  the  eighty-one  portraits  and  groups, 
originally  published  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  1830-1838,  under  the 
title  of  “  A  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters.”  To  these 
have  been  added  portraits  of  Henry  Hallam,  Thackeray,  11  Father 
Prout,”  and  Maclise  himself.  The  book  is  in  essence  very 
much  the  same  as  the  costly  “  Gallery,”  published  in  1874, 
and  the  edition  of  which  has  been  exhausted.  But  Mr. 
Bates  has  considerably  reduced  the  Maginn  matter,  much 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  liveliness,  undoubtedly  looked 
like  the  dregs  of  brandy-punch,  and  enlarged  and  brought 
up  to  date  his  own  biographical  sketches,  while  “  Father 
Prout  ”  for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  “  Gallery.” 
We  should  say,  therefore,  that  this  stout  and  closely- 
printed  volume  is  the  final  edition  of  the  “  Gallery,” — so 
far  as  the  present  generation,  at  all  events,  is  concerned.  But 
one  of  the  original  eighty-five  homines  eminent s  remains — the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  late  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces,  and 
Carlyle’s  junior  by  one  year  only — and  the  reproductions  of  the 
original  pictures  have  now  a  faded  appearance.  But  this 
volume,  full  of  lively  narrative  and  anecdote,  is,  apart  from 
the  sketches,  one  that  can  be  taken  up  at  odd  times  and 
read  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Bates’s  style  has  the  freedom,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  the  prolixity  of  the  old  school;  Ten  years  hence> 
how  many  public  writers  will  there  be  who  will  weight  their  pages 
with  classical  quotations,  and  talk  about  “  the  humble  obsecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  poet  ”?  How  many  will  write  thus  even  about 
an  ultimus  Romanorum  P — “  Well,  Human  Life  is  a  ‘Reign  of 
Terror,’  and  Time  a  tyrant  more  ruthless  than  Robespierre.  To 
have  simply  lived  through  a  century — exemplum  vitce  a  cornice 
secundce — is  an  achievement  in  itself,  and  might  well  justify  a 
tantum  boast.”  Mr.  Bates  might  further  have  weeded  his 
memoirs,  after  writing  them,  of  a  few  of  his  anecdotes.  Hot 
that  he  has  any  liking  for  what  he  would  be  certain  to 
style  the  chronique  scandalouse — witness  how  he  deals  with 
Dr.  Lardner’s  amours,  the  Lytton  domestic  infelicities,  and  the 
Blessington-D'Orsay  history — but  that  many  of  his  stories, 
being  dependent  for  their  vitality  on  circumstances,  have  lost 
their  charm,  now  that  these  circumstances  have  passed  into 
the  limbo  of  oblivion.  Mr.  Bates  has,  however,  shown  much 
good  sense  in  refraining  from  saying  things  of  the  dead  calcu¬ 
lated  to  pain  the  living — provided  always  the  living  are  not 
hypersensitive — and  some  of  his  literary  criticisms,  if  not 
particularly  profound,  are  sounder  than  much  that  passes  for 
profundity.  Take,  for  example,  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
mission  of  Wordsworth,  and  his  incidental  observations  on  that 
too  little  known  Scotch  poet,  Thomas  Aird,  the  biographer  of 
“  Delta,”  who  figures  in  the  “  Gallery  ”  as  the  author  of  “  Mansie 
Wauch.”  Above  all  things,  Mr.  Bates  loves  his  subjects;  that 
being  so,  much  more  would  freely  have  been  forgiven  him  than 
actually  needs  to  be  forgiven.  He  has  presented  his  readers 
with  such  a  host  of  anecdotes,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
at  all  surprising  if  he  had  fallen  into  blunders  as  to  the  causes 
or  paternity  of  some  of  them.  But  he  has  made  remarkably  few 
mistakes.  It  will  occur  at  once,  however,  to  the  reader  that  the 
“  Deja  !  ”  attributed  to  Talleyrand  on  hearing  a  dying  friend 
say  he  felt  “  the  tortures  of  the  damned,”  has,  lately  and 
apparently  with  good  reason,  been  maintained  to  be  much  older 
than  either  Talleyrand  or  Louis  Philippe,  who  has  also  been 
credited— or  rather  discredited — with  it.  There  was  probably 
as  much  cynical  make-believe  about  Talleyrand’s  improvised  wit, 
as  about  his  general  character  and  career.  He  had  no  love  of 
truth,  but  he  had  something  very  like  a  passion  for  social  and 
intellectual  tenae. 

The  time  has  passed  for  falling  into  ecstacies  over  Maclise’s 
portraits ;  the  time  has  probably  not  yet  come  for  measuring 
him  by  artists  in  his  own  line.  No  one  would  think  of  placing 
him  iu  the  same  category  as  Hogarth,  or  Gilray,  or  Rowlandson ; 
he  was,  at  least  essentially,  neither  a  moralist  nor  a  caricaturist, 
though  he  was  a  satirist  in  virtue  of  his  realism.  Nor  does  his 
work  at  once  suggest  that  of  Mr.  Tenniel,  or  of  the  more  sarcastic 
artists  of  Vanity  Fair.  Of  living  men  who  make  a  business  of 
photographing  fools,  rather  than  of  shooting  follies,  as  they 
fly,  Mr.  Sambourne,  barring  “outline,”  most  resembles  him.  Of 
dead  artists  whose  portraits  are  familiar, he  seems  most  to  remind 
one  of  Kay,  of  the  almost  forgotten  “  Edinburgh  Worthies.’’ 
The  leading  idea  of  all  three  is  the  putting  of  the  strong — or, 
failing  that,  the  weak — points  of  character  into  the  face.  But 
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the  portrait-painter  who  is  a  man  of  genius  is  assured  of  im¬ 
mortality,  however  styles  in  art,  as  in  all  things  else,  may  change. 
It  is  Maclise’s  Talleyrand,  and  Godwin,  and  Scott,  and  Coleridge, 
and  Beaconsfield,  and  Rogers  (the  Rogers  that  made  Goethe 
shudder  and  turn  away  in  disgust),  and  no  other  man’s,  that 
will  in  the  future  resuscitate  old  memories  and  serve  as  tests 
or  excuses  for  moralisation.  His  Talleyrand  alone  would, 
as  the  late  Mr.  Rossetti  says,  show  him  to  be  “  a  great  master 
of  tragic  satire.”  But  for  our  part,  we  like  some  of  Maclise’s 
minor  or  less-known  portraits  at  least  as  much  as  those  which 
have  gained  him  celebrity.  Such  are  his  James  Morier,  and 
Thomas  Hill,  and  William  Roscoe,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  It  would 
he  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sensitiveness  or  “  childishness  ”  of 
Hunt — which  was  not  quite  understood  either  by  the  Carlyles 
or  by  Dickens — or  the  simple  fortitude,  untinged  with  bitter¬ 
ness,  which  enabled  Roscoe  to  face  and  conquer  misfortune,  is 
the  better  because  the  more  quietly  brought  out. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  contents  of  the  fourth  number  of  that  new  and  energetic 
quarterly,  the  Scottish  Review,  are  even  more  varied  than  those  of  its 
predecessors.  Theology,  for  a  wonder,  has  no  papers  devoted  to  it, 
whereas  pure  literature  has  two,  dealing  with  Walt  Whitman,  and, 
under  the  title  of  “Three  Representative  Poets,”  with  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Swinburne.  Two  others,  the  one  giving  a  useful 
summary  of  Zola’s  “  Natural  and  Social  History  of  a  Family  under 
the  Second  Empire,”  and  the  other  treating  of  “  Emerson’s  Social 
Philosophy,”  may  be  described  as  socio-literary.  All  four  papers  are 
excellent  and  suggestive  in  their  way,  especially  those  on  Walt 
Whitman  and  Emerson.  The  writer  on  Whitman  certainly  makes 
the  most  of  a  somewhat  difficult  subject,  and  shows  considerable  in¬ 
genuity  in  corking-down  the  extraordinary  new  wine  of  American 
democracy  in  the  old  bottles  of  Christian  morality  and  spirituality. 
The  author  of  “  The  Educational  Wroug3  of  the  Middle-Classes  ” 
has  a  firm  grip  of  facts,  and  establishes  the  truth  of  his  dictum 
that  under  the  present  School-Board  system,  the  upper  and  middle- 
class  ratepayers  in  Scotland  get  practically  no  benefit  from  the  new 
national  schools,  although  they  contribute  between  a  half  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  their  maintenance.  But  why  should  not  the 
members  of  the  Scotch  middle-class  send  their  children  to  these  schools  ? 
Was  it  not  the  glory  of  the  old  parochial  school  that  in  it  there 
existed  no  class  distinctions,  which,  indeed,  Presbyterian  parity  con¬ 
siders  to  be  altogether  artificial  ?  Under  the  title  of  “The  Mean  in 
Politics,”  we  have  a  defence  of  Whiggery.  The  author  is  a  quarter 
of  a  century  behind  in  his  politics,  but  his  style  is  lively  and  his 
language  moderate.  The  defunct  Scotch  Local  Government 
Board  Bill  forms  the  text  for  a  paper  on  “  Patriotism  and  Politics 
.North  of  the  Tweed.”  The  author  contends  against  “  playing 
with  Home-rule  or  dallying  with  separatism,”  and  maintains  that 
an  Under  -  Secretary  is  all  that  Scotland  needs  to  satisfy  her 
administrative  wants,  the  “  ideal  Home  Office  or  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior  being  one  presided  over  by  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  having  under  him  three  Under-Secretaries,  one  for  each 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms.”  The  writer’s  political  opinions  are  very 
decided,  and  are  to  the  eSect  that  Scotland’s  proper  position  is  that 
of  the  close  ally  of  England  and  the  advance-guard  of  British 
progress,  which  he  looks  at  from  the  democratic  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  number  is  one  on  “  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
very  interesting  and  out-of-the-way  information,  well  condensed. 
The  summaries  of  foreign  reviews,  which  we  have  already  commented 
on  as  a  good  feature  in  the  Scottish  Review,  are  even  better  and  fuller 
than  usual. 

Ten  Great  Religions,  Part  II.  A  Comparison  of  All  Religions.  By 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.) 
The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  book  are  thus  described  in  the  preface  : 
— “  Instead  of  describing  and  discussing  each  of  the  great  faiths  of 
mankind  separately,  it  attempts  to  show  what  they  all  teach  on  the 
different  points  of  human  belief.  We  ask  what  each  declares  concern¬ 
ing  God,  the  soul,  the  future  life,  sin  and  salvation,  human  duty, 
prayer  and  worship,  inspiration  and  art.”  The  carrying-out  of 
this  purpose  has  naturally  led  to  a  new  development  of  the  subject. 
The  beliefs  of  man  in  his  more  primitive  condition  could  not  be 
neglected,  in  the  pursuit  of  such  an  inquiry.  Hence,  there  has  been 
added  to  the  discussion  of  the  ten  religions  which  have  sprung  up 
in  more  or  less  advanced  states  of  society  a  description  of  what 
Mr.  Clarke  calls  “  tribal  ”  religions.  The  book  shows,  as  will  easily 
be  believed  by  those  who  have  read  the  earlier  volume,  great 
research  and  a  truly  candid  and  equitable  spirit.  Some  of  its 
speculations  are  not  wanting  in  boldness.  Here  is  an  example  : — 

«  The  modern  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  bodily  organisms  is  not 
complete,  unless  we  unite  with  it  the  idea  of  a  corresponding  evolu¬ 


tion  of  the  spiritual  mind,  from  which  every  organic  force  derives  its 
unity.  Evolution  has  a  satisfactory  meaning  only  when  we  admit 
that  the  soul  is  educated  and  developed  by  passing  through  many 
bodies,  and  not  only  accept  the  theory  that  our  ancestors  may  have 
been  apes  or  fishes,  but  the  larger  doctrine  that  we  ourselves  were 
probably  once  apes  or  fishes,  and  that  we  learned  much  in  these 
conditions  which  is  useful  to  us  in  our  present  forms.” 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : — 

“  There  remains  then  to  be  considered  only  the  possibility  that 
the  world  will  outgrow  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus,  and  leave 
him  behind.  But  in  what  respect  will  the  world  outgrow  him  P  Not 
in  his  teaching  concerning  God,  of  whom  he  declares  that  he  is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  those  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Higher  than  this,  worship  cannot  go.  With  this 
Jesus  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  supreme  goodness  of 
God.  ‘Hear,  0  Israel  !  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.’  ‘There  is 
none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.’  When  you  have  reached  the  unity 
of  all  things  in  one  supreme  being  of  perfect  goodness,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  go  higher.  In  the  same  way  Jesus  has  posited  the 
highest  possible  law  of  ethics  when  he  teaches  us  to  love  God  and 
love  man.  These  ideas  may  be  infinitely  developed  and  unfolded,  as 
Christ  himself  foresaw  and  foretold.  He  avoided  limiting  truth  by 
the  letter  of  his  own  statements,  but  declared  that  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  would  lead  his  followers  into  all  truth.  He  himself  thus 
opened  the  way  for  indefinite  progress  ;  but  these  foundation-truths, 
when  once  seen,  must  remain  as  foundations  always.  A  truth  once 
recognised  continues  always  true.  These  are, — 

‘  Truths  which  wake 
To  perish  never.’ 

We  may  build  a  multitude  of  additions  on  such  a  basis,  but  ‘other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid.’  The  foundation  of 
faith  once  laid,  that  work  is  done.  Christianity  in  the  past  has  gone 
through  a  long  cycle  of  change ;  it  has  altered  its  type  from  age  to 
age ;  taken  up  and  dropped  again  many  beliefs  and  many  practices. 
It  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  developing  more  and  more  into 
the  character  of  which  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the  type.  As  it  does  this, 
it  will  become  better  able  to  convert  the  world  to  him.  It  will  not 
offer  to  mankind  a  creed  and  a  ritual,  but  the  life  of  the  Master 
himself, — 

1  Most  human  and  yet  most  divine. 

The  flower  of  man  and  God.’  ” 

The  Coltliorpe  Cousins,  and  other  Stories.  By  Annie  Thomas.  3 
vols.  (F.  V.  White  and  Co.) — It  is  always  somewhat  of  an  annoy¬ 
ance  to  find  what  one  had  expected  to  be  a  novel  of  the  customary 
length  disintegrated,  so  to  speak,  into  some  twenty  fragments.  These 
little  stories  are,  for  the  most  part,  tiresome.  A  writer  with  any  sense 
of  px-udence  will  not  waste  a  really  good  idea  upon  them.  The  motive, 
therefore,  is  commonly  inadequate,  and  there  is  not  opportunity  to 
show  much  skill  in  the  working-out.  Of  course,  love  is  mostly  the 
the  theme  of  The  Coltliorpe  Cousins  and  its  fellows.  The  young 
women  are,  we  observe,  pretty,  and  for  the  most  part,  headstrong, 
— that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  not  deceitful.  The  men  are  feeble.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  criticise  this  multitude  of  stories.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  they  have  not  merit  enough  to  do  away  the  first  un¬ 
favourable  impression  produced  by  .finding  that  the  book  is  not  what 
it  seems. 

Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Wales.  By  Barbara  Clay  Finch. 
(Remington.)— We  have  here  three  closely-printed  volumes,  giving 
the  lives  of  Joan  of  Kent,  Anne  of  Warwick,  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
Caroline  of  Anspacb,  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Caroline  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  preparation  of  them  has  been  essentially  a  piece  of  book¬ 
making,  but  it  is  conscientious,  of  its  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  too  con¬ 
scientious.  Miss  Finch  has  loaded  her  volumes,  especially  the  two 
last,  with  quotations  from  all  sorts  of  authorities,  historical,  poetical, 
end  gossipy.  She  would  have  done  better  if  she  had  spared  her 
readers  at  least  nine- tenths  of  them,  and  her  biographies  would  have 
been  vei'y  much  more  readable.  The  misei'y,  so  long-drawn-out,  of 
poor  Queen  Caroline’s  story  especially  might  have  been  kept  within 
narrower  limits.  Miss  Finch’s  style  is  rather  Hepworth-Dixonian. 
But  she  quotes  so  much  from  other  writers,  that  she  scarcely  does 
her  own  powers  justice. 

Scraps  from  My  Sabretasche.  By  George  Carter  Stent.  (W.  H. 
Allen.) — Mr.  Stent,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Chinese  dictionary, 
here  presents  us  with  a  book  of  a  very  different  and  much  livelier 
kind.  It  consists  of  his  personal  adventures  while  in  the  14th 
Dragoons,  beginning  with  barrack  life  in  Canterbury  and  Maidstone, 
and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Jhansi  and  Gwalior.  Mr.  Stent,  who 
seems  to  have  a  large  fund  of  animal  spirits  and  a  happy  turn  for 
theatricals,  managed  to  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  his  soldier 
life.  Having  a  quick  eye  for  character,  he  made  many  observations 
on  the  social  characteristics  of  the  countries  his  regiment  visited, 
many  of  which,  as  here  published,  sti'ike  us  as  new. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines.  (David  Douglas,  Edinburgh.) 
— The  “  Philistines  ”  are  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hampton, 
who,  having  made  money  in  the  Far  West  (of  the  United  States), 
naturally  come  to  spend  it  in  the  East.  There  is  a  father,  who 
is  a  vulgai’,  unscrupulous  speculator,  not  altogether  unkindly  ;  a 
mother  who  has  her  social  ambitions,  and  a  son  who  contrives) 
thanks  to  an  extravagant  expenditure  and  a  certain  languid  insolence 
of  manner,  to  make  himself  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion.  There  is 
no  little  skill  displayed  in  the  way  in  which  Alma  Hampton’s 
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character  is  developed  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings.  She  is  not 
perfect  by  any  means,  she  has  not  even  courage  and  steadfastness, 
but  she  is  true  and  has  fine  instincts,  which  keep  her  right  in  the  end. 
The  doings  of  the  “  Philistines  ”  themselves  do  not  make  pleasant 
reading.  The  young  dandy,  Walter,  in  particular,  is  made  more 
odious  than  he  need  be,  but  the  “daughter”  is  a  gracious  and  attrac¬ 
tive  figure.  We  feel  an  interest  in  her  throughout  the  story,  as  in  a 
real  person,  and  are  glad  to  leave  her,  all  storms  safely  weathered, 
in  the  harbour  of  domestic  content. 

Two  Friends  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  By  M.  A..  W.  (Reming¬ 
ton.) — This  is  a  pleasant  little  volume,  which  any  who  may  be  think¬ 
ing  of  visiting  the  two  countries  mentioned  should  add  to  their 
“  Murray.”  It  does  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  fulfil  the  function  of 
a  guide-book,  but  it  takes  some  twenty  or  so  interesting  spots,  and 
gives  a  lively  description  of  them.  The  writer  intersperses  his 
account  with  some  interesting  historical  episodes.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  strange  story  of  the  death  of  Florence  de  Montmorency, 
Seigneur  de  Montigny.  Montigny  was  sent  by  the  Regent  Margaret 
of  Parma  to  Philip  II.  on  a  secret  mission,  and  the  story  of  how 
Philip  murdered  him  in  prison  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  on 
record.  Never  did  the  King  prove  more  unscrupulous,  more  cruel, 
and  more  accomplished  in  the  art  of  deceiving.  Here,  to  turn  to 
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another  subject,  is  a  hint  to  Colonel  Henderson: — “Most  of  the 
Amsterdam  police  speak  either  English  or  French,  and  are  always 
politely  ready  to  put  you  ou  your  way.”  Our  police  are  ready 
enough  to  help,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  even  one  who 
speaks  any  other  language  than  his  own. 

Politics  and  Life  in  Mars.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — This  is  a  very 
dull  satire,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  what  should  be  the  model  of  such 
attempts,  Swift’s  “Brobdignag”  and  “  Lilliput.”  Thousands  have  read 
these  books  without  a  suspicion  of  their  meaning ;  yet  how  full  of 
meaning  are  they,  to  those  who  understand  !  There  is  no  chance  of 
misunderstanding  what  the  gentleman  who  tells  us  about  the  people 
in  Mars  and  their  ways  intends.  Indeed,  that  there  may  be  no  mis¬ 
take,  he  sometimes  stops  to  explain  himself,  and  to  point  out  the  re¬ 
semblances  which  he  wishes  his  readers  to  observe.  Surely  it  is  not 
the  skilful  painter  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  under  his  picture, 
“  This  a  horse.”  The  writer’s  chief  purpose  is  to  show  how  the  people 
of  Sadgreen  obtained  their  legislative  independence  from  the  Ourown- 
anders  (these  names  seem  to  indicate  but  a  feeble  power  of  inven¬ 
tion).  But  he  has  other  views,  which  he  seeks  to  commend  in  this 
fashion  of  his  own  to  his  readers.  This  wise  and  happy  Martial 
people  nationalised  the  land,  or  rather  the  water,  for  they  lived  in  the 
water,  a  fancy  which  might  have  been  expanded,  if  only  there  had  been 
the  power,  with  something  really  effective  and  amusing ;  they  abol¬ 
ished  monarchy  in  favour  of  republicanism,  and  they  contracted 
marriages  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  We  confess  ourselves 
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unable  to  see  wit  or  wisdom  iu  Politics  and  Life  in  Mars. 

Once  More.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie.  (Richard  Bentley  and 
Son.) — A  pretty  volume  of  pleasant  tales,  by  a  writer  who  possesses 
an  excellent  gift  of  humour,  and  an  easy  and  refined  style.  “  Uncle 
George’s  Will,”  originally  published  in  Temple  Bar,  is  the  best  of 
these  stories.  The  idea  is  not  novel,  but  the  treatment  is  quite 
original.  A  capital  drawing-room  comedietta  might  be  made  out  of 
the  ingenious  plot  and  racy  dialogue. 

A  Fallen  Foe.  By  Katharine  King.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) — We 
have  always  liked  Miss  King’s  novels,  for  their  healthy  and 
happy  tone,  the  breezy,  open-air  life,  and  the  ready  sympathy  and 
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common-sense  there  are  in  them.  They  are  perfectly  moral,  hut  never 
preachy,  and  the  knowledge  of  animals  and  sport  which  the  author 
possesses  lends  them  au  additional  attraction.  A  Fa'len  Foe  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  story  is  interesting,  well  constructed, 
well  written,  and  conveys  an  impression  of  its  being  a  true  tale. 

Imperatoris  Justiniani  Institutionum  Libri  IV.  With  Introduc¬ 
tions,  Commentary,  Excursus,  and  Translation.  By  J.  C.  Moyle, 
B.C.L.  (The  Clarendon  Press.)— Though  Mr.  Moyle’s  volumes  are, 
of  course,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  students  of  law,  his  general 
introduction  will  repay  perusal  to  all  who  desire  to  complete  their 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Rome.  Law  was  so  important  an 
element  in  the  city’s  inner  development,  and  in  its  relations  to  the 
world  which  it  conquered,  that  the  student  of  its  history  must  needs 
know  something  about  it.  Here  he  will  find  what  will  be  most  useful 
to  him,  even  though  he  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  study  with  a 
professional  purpose.  Not  a  few  interesting  questions  connected 
with  Roman  life,  and  some  perplexing  problems— the  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon,  e.g.,  of  an  annually  elected  legislator,  the  praetor  urbanus 
(for  the  praetor  was  more  than  a  judge) — are  explained.  The  latter 
part  of  the  introduction  gives  a  clear  and  compendious  sketch  of  the 
legal  schools  which  arose  when  law  became  a  science.  Each  book  is 
furnished  with  a  special  introduction.  There  is  a  copious  running 
commentary  on  the  text.  The  second  volume  contains  a  translation. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adju-ted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience.” 

E  have  tlie  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  me>e  vpndor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes: — “I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Profe  sor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  : — ‘‘The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye.”  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St, 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  "LAURANOE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE;  22  FEN» 
CHURCH  STREET. 
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et  MORS  EDWARDI  II.  conscripta  a  THOMA  de  la  MOORE.  Edited  from 
MSS.  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
Reg.  Prof,  of  Mod.  Hist,  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford ;  and  published  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

This  Second  and  concluding  Volume  contains  the  mortuary  eloge  or  funeral 
sermon  on  Edward  I.,  known  as  the  Commendatio  Lnmentabilis  of  John  of  London  j 
the  Vita  Edwardi  de  Carnarvon  of  the  Canon  of  Bridlington,  with  the  continuation 
for  the  early  years  of  Edward  III. ;  the  Pita  Edwardi  II.  published  by  Hearne, 
under  the  name  of  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury  ;  and  the  Life  of  Edward  II.  by  Sir 
Thomas  de  la  Moore.  In  an  Appendix  to  the  Editor’s  Introduction  are  given, 
I.  Extracts  from  the  Barlings  Chronicle,  and  II.  Hearne* s  Notes  on  the  Transcript 
MS.  Rawl.  B.  414. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  Trubner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Douglas  and 
Foulis.  Dublin :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  price  16s,  cloth. 

Groundwork  of  economics.  By  c.  s.  devas. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


WITH 


MINIMUM  RISK. 


EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED.  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
hy  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

HEAD  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers*  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

ERTHEiMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS; 

CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


Normal  school  of  science 

and  ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  South 
Kensington.  Dean. — Professor  Huxley,  P.R.S. 
SESSION  1883-4. 

Biology.— Professor  Huxley  will  begin  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  October  1st. 

Chemistry.  —  Professor  Frankland  will  begin  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  October  1st. 

Physics. — Professor  Guthrie  will  begin  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  October  3rd. 

Metallurgy.  —  Professor  Chandler  Roberts  will 
begin  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  October  1st. 
Agriculture. — Mr.  Wrights  on  will  begin  a  Course  of 
Lectures  cn  October  1st. 


obtained  from  the 


Further  particulars  may  be 
Registrar.  _ _ 

S~ T.~MARY’S  hospital  medical 

SCHOOL,  Paddington.  W. 

EXTENSION  of  the  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  and 
HOSPITAL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 
October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address  by  Dr. 
Handheld  Jones,  F.R.S. 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Natural  Science,  each 
of  the  value  of  £50,  will  be  offered  for  competition  on 
October  2nd,  and  following  days. 

The  School  buildings,  to  which  large  additions 
have  been  made,  especially  as  regards  the  laboratories 
for  the  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  on  October  1st ;  and  it  is 
intended  to  open  on  the  same  day  a  “  Students’  Club 
and  Refreshment  Room,”  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  open  Entrance  Scholarships, 
Class  Prizes,  and  usual  Appointments,  Scholarships 
will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  open  to  all  pupils  of  the  Hospital. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean, 
or  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  at  the  Hospital. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Dean  of  the  School. 

GIOWER  STREET  SCHOOL  for 

r  GIRLS. 

This  School  will  RE-OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  Sep¬ 
tember  27th.  Fees  from  3  to  5  guineas  a  term. 

Pupils  PREPARED  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A  BOARDING-HOUSE  in  connection  with  the 
■School  will  be  OPENED  in  SEPTEMBER  at 
Hampstead.  Terms,  including  school  fees,  £75  and 
£85  per  annum. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  at  80 
Gower  Street,  W.C. _ 

Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Head  Master.— RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A. 
There  is  a  Classical  and  a  Modern  Side. 

An  experienced  Master  is  provided  for  every  twelve 
boys. 

Two  Foreign  Masters  for  French  and  German. 
Special  preparation  for  all  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  Universities. 

School  Chapel  and  detached  Sanatorium. 

Every  boy  is  taught  to  swim. 

Inclusive  terms,  60-70  guineas. 

_ Apply  to  the  HEAD  MASTER. _ 

Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals: — Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies 
School,  Add iscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 


K 


INDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 


TRAINING  CLASSES  for  STUDENTS  RE-OPEN 
OCTOBER  1st.  Entrance  Examination,  September 
29th.— Apply,  Miss  SNELL, Thorney  Abbey,  Alexandra 
Road,  Manchester.  Head  Mistress  receives  Boarders. 


TUNIOK  PARTNERSHIP.— Owing  to 

fj  the  loss  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  and  -with  a  view 
to  ultimate  partnership,  the  Advertiser  is  disposed  to 
take  into  his  business  in  the  City  (a  speciality  of 
nearly  twenty  years’  standing)  au  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  either  already  com¬ 
manding,  or  likely  soon  to  command,  at  least  £2,000. 
— In  the  first  instance  apply,  by  letter,  to  OWNER, 
Ridge  Mount,  Anerley,  London,  S.E.,  also  giving  real 
address,  like  Advertiser. 

"a  GENTLEMAN  (aged  20),  highly 

A JL  recommended,  SEEKS  a  POSC  as  TUTOR. 
Subjects— Good  Mathematics,  fair  Classics,  French 
and  German  if  desired.  Private  family  preferred. — 
Address,  “X.,”  5  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster, 
S.W. _ _ 

SCHOOL  WANTED  to  PURCHASE. 

k3  —A  GRADUATE  in  HONOURS  wants  a 
thoroughly  good  School,  or  share  in  one.  Preparatory 
would  be  preferred,  but  not  essential.  Capital  about 
£3,000.— Send  full  particulars  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Scholastic,  &c..  Association,  Limited,  8  Lancaster 
Place,  Strand.  _ _ 

Middlesbrough  high 

SCHOOL.— The  Trustees  INVITE  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS  for  the  POST  of  HEAD  MISTRESS  of  the. 
Girls’  School,  which  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas. 
Salary,  £250,  together  with  £2  for  each  Scholar 
above  100  in  attendance.  Present  attendance,  108. 
— Applications  and  testimcnials  to  be  senttot.be  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  R.  L.  KIRBY,  Linthorpe,  Middlesbrough, 
before  October  17tb  ■ _ 

OT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 

kJ  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  HYDE  PARK  CORNER, 
W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on 
MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Introductory  Address 
by  W.  H.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  at.  4  p.m.  A 
Pro3pectus  of  the  School  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  between 
1  and  3  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at 
the  Hospital. 


s 


10MERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD. 


EXAMINATION  for  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR. 
SHIP  aud  EXHIBITIONS  ou  TUESDAY,  October 
9th. 

The  NEXT  TERM  OPENS  on  MONDAY, 
October  15tb. 

Ladies  wishing  to  begin  residence,  or  to  compete 
for  the  Scholarships,  should  apply  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  M.  SHAW  LEFEVRE. 

THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 

MANCHESTER. 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the 
University  will  be  hell  at  the  OWENS  COLLEGE, 
ou  MONDAY,  October  1st,  and  the  following  days. 
This  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who  have 
Matriculated  (i.e.,  entered  their  Name3  in  the 
Register  of  tbe  Owens  College  and  of  the  University). 

For  detailed  information  regarding  Courses  of 
Study,  Degrees,  &o.,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Registrar. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


/I  ORNING  PREPARATORY 

_JjL  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portmau  Square. 
The  AUTUMN  TERM  commences  SATURDAY, 
October  6th.  Junior  Class,  10  o'clock ;  Upper  School, 
11  o’clock. 


Bing  field,  birkdale, 

SOUTHPORT. 

Miss  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  between  the  ages  of  S  and  13  years. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  28th. 
Prospectuses  ou  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D, 

I  I  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London  ;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  CB .  F  RS.,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens;  F.  Nettlefuld,  Esq.,  Streatliain 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.E.,  and  others. 

T  >REPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

JL  BOYS,  38  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square, 
s  W.— Thorough  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools. 

|  References  to  parents.  AUTUMN  TERM  begins  on 
MONDAY,  October  1st  next.— Prospectuses  and  full 
particulars  on  application  to  Mrs.  SUTTON,  as  above 

)EV.  W.  TUCKWELL,  Examiner  in 

_ V  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the 

Oxford  aud  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board, 
lato  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master 
of  Taunton  College  School,  TAKES  a  FEW  BOYS  as 
PUPILS.  Strict  testimonials  as  to  moral  character 
required.— Address,  Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY,  Limited,  135  NEW  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON. 


C  I  R  C  U  L  A  T  I  N  G  L  I  B  R  A  R  Y . 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Carriage  of  Books  at  specially  low  lates. 
Country  Subscribers,  by  sending  a  minimum  deposit  of  5s  to  tbe  Librarian,  can  have 
tlie  Cost  of  Carriage  TO  and  FROM  tbe  Subscriber’s  residence  Prepaid  in  London. 

Country  Subscriptions  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  a  Year,  for  the  Weekly  Exchange  of  FIVE  VOLUMES.  Boxes  lent  gratis. 

Town  Subscriptions  from 

ONE  GUINEA  a  Year,  for  Daily  Exchange  of  TWO  VOLUMES. 

£1  15s  6d  a  Year,  for  THREE  VOLUMES,  with  Weekly  Delivery. 
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EEDS  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL 

FESTIVAL. 

October  10th,  11th,  12th,  aDd  13th,  1883. 


President . . The  DUKE  of  ALBANY. 

Conductor...... . Sir  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN, 

BAND  and  CHORUS  of  425  Performers. 


Leader  of  the  Band — Mr.  J.  T.  Carrodds. 


Principal  Vocalists.  —  Mdme.  Alwina  Valleria, 
Miss  Annie  Marriott,  and  Miss  Anna  Williams  ;  Mdme. 
Patey,  Miss  Damian,  and  Miss  Hilda  Wilson;  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  ;  Mr.  Frederic 


King,  Mr.  Henry  Blower,  and  Mr.  Santley. 
Organists.  —  Dr.  Win.  Spark,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Parratt,  Mus.  Bac.  Chorus  Master.  —  Mr.  J. 
Broughton. 

TICKETS  CAN  BE  HAD  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
DAYS  AND  POSITIONS 

FIRST  SEATS.  £  a.  d. 

Wednesday  Morning— Ground  Floor  (each)  110 
Wednesday  Evening — Gallery  and  Ground 

Floor  .  0  15  0 

Thursday  Morning — Gallery  and  Ground 

Floor  . 1  1  0 

Thursday  Evening — Ground  Floor . .  0  15  0 

Friday  Morning — Ground  Floor .  1  1  0 

Friday  Evening — Ground  Floor  and 

Gallery . .  0  15  0 

Saturday  Morning— Ground  Floor .  110 

SECOND  SEATS  (Ground  Floor). 

Wednesday  Evening  .  0  7  6 

Thursday  Morning  .  0  10  6 

Friday  Morning  . 0  10  6 

Friday  Evening  .  0  7  6 

VESTIBULE  TICKETS,  5s  each. 


No  Application  for  Tickets,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  will  be  noticed,  unless  accompanied  by  a  remit¬ 
tance  for  the  full  amount  of  tickets  required,  and 
stating  also  the  number  of  tickets  wanted.  Detailed 
Programmes  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Office, 
and  at  the  Music  Shops. 

The  Morning  Concerts  will  begin  at  11.30,  and  the 
Evening  Concerts  at  7.30. 

Festival  Office  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

FRED.  R.  SPARK,  Hon.  Sec. 
Festival  Office  (uear  the  Town  Hall),  Leeds. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS” 

k3  Huddersfield,  October  3rd  to  10th. 
President— Sir  RICHARD  1EMPLE,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I., 
C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

1.  Jurisprudence  William  Barber,  Esq..  M.A.,  Q.C. 

2.  Education  ...  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Esq.,  M.  A. 

3.  Health  .  T.  PridginTeale.Esq.,  M.A.,  F.ItC  S. 

4.  Economy .  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Esq., 

M.A.,  M.P. 

5.  Art  .  Sir  Rupert  A.  Kettle. 

Information  as  to  the  reading  of  Papers,  and 

other  particulars,  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  1  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  ;  and  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Huddersfield. 

J.  L.  CLIFFORD-SMITH,  Secretary. 
No.  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 


aVHE  SUNDAY  EVENING  CHOIR 

PERFORMS  SACRED  MUSIC  FREE  to  the 
PEOPLE  from  8  to  10  on  SUNDAYS.— Rehearsals 
on  Mondays  at  8,  beginning  October  1st. — Amateurs 
willing  to  help  will  oblige  by  sending  their  address 
and  compass  of  voice  to  Mrs.  E.  BERRY,  27  Upper 
Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square.  Ti  e  loan  or  hire  of 
a  Room,  with  platform,  and  seating  200  persons,  is 
wanted  in  the  W.  O.  District  for  Sunday  evenings. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. 

FACULTY  of  SCIENCE,  including  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Engineering  and  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
Technology. 

The  SESSION  will  OPEN  on  OCTOBER  2nd. 

For  detailed  prospectuses  of  the  Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Exhibitions.  Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 


_ TALFOURD  ELY.  M  A.,  Secretary. 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker 
Street,  W. 

The  SFSSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  11th,  1883. 

An  INAUGURAL  LECTURE  will  be  given  on 
October  10th,  at  4  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison, 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  visiting 
cards. _ B,  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker 
Street,  W— The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  ANCIENT 


and  MODERN  HISTORY  is  now  VACANT— Appli¬ 
cations  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  October  15th. 

B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


Bedford  college,  London 

(For  LADIES), 

8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY”, 
October  11th,  1883. 

The  College  provides  systematic  instruction  by 
Professors  in  the  higher  subjects,  and  there  are  Pre¬ 
paratory  Classes  for  Junior  Students.  Single  Courses 
of  Lectures  may  be  taken. 

Students  are  prepared  for  Matriculation,  and  for 
the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London.  - 


Mr.  Pickering  will  give  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
“  Organic  Chemistry,”  on  Saturdays,  probably  at 
10  o’clock. 

Herr  Weiss  will  conduct  a  Class  for  German  Con¬ 
versation  on  Mondays,  at  11.10. 

M.  Esclaugon  will  have  a  Cours  de  Diction  on 
Saturdays,  at  2.50.  B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 

SHIRE— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 

conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


Eoyal  agricultural 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 

K.G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 

M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B.,M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  9tli. 

THE  COLLEGE  HALL  of  RESI¬ 
DENCE  fur  Women  and  Students  in  Loudon. 
1,  Bynp  Place,  Gordon  Square.  One  vacancy  for  the 
Session  beginning  in  October  has  unexpectedly 
occurred.  Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  GROVE. 

_ ANNIE  L.  BROWNE,  Hon.  Sec. 

G IIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

^  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Mauningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. _ 


TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

I  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d'Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER.  
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UBLIC  DEBT  of  NEW  ZEALAND. 


CONVERSION  OF  FURTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE 
DEBT  OF  THE  COLONY  INTO  FOUR  PER 
CENT.  CONSOLIDATED  STOCK. 


The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England 
give  notice  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Agents  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  in  Council,  under 
the  New  Zealand  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1877,  and 
Amendment  Act,  1881  (Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Penrose  Goodchild  Julyan, 
K.C.M.G  ,  C.B.),  they  are  authorised  to  invite  holders 
of  Debentures  of  the  following  issues,  being  Loans 
which  formed  part  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Colony 
prior  to  September  30th,  1880,  to  bring  in  their  Bonds 
for  Conversion  into  4  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock, 
inscribed  at  the  Bank  of  England,  with  Interest 
payable  half-yearly,  on  May  1st  and  November  1st. 

Applications  for  Conversion  will  be  received  at  the 
Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  up  to  noon 
on  Friday,  November  30th  next,  and  the  Conversion 
of  the  respective  Debentures  will  be  made  on  the 
terms  following,  that  is  to  say : — 

I.  £6,000,000  4^  per  cent.  JL  Debentures  (1904- 
1905)  at  the  rate  of  £103  of  Stock  for  every 
hundred  pounds  in  Debentures. 

II.  £1,250,000  5  per  cent.  -A-  Debentures  (1906) 
at  the  rate  of  £103  10s  or  Stock  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  in  Debentures. 

III.  £1,832,000  Debentures  issued  under  the  New 
Zealand  Treasury  Bills  Acts,  1879  and  1880, 
at  the  rate  of  £100  of  Stock  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  in  Debentures. 

The  Coupon  for  the  current  half-year  on  Debentures 
which  may  be  sent  in  for  Conversion  will  be  paid  in 
full,  and  holders  will  receive  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  calculated  on  the  amount  of  Stock, 
from  the  date  on  which  Debenture  interest  ceases : 
thus,  interest  on  the  Debentures  (1904-1905)  will 
be  paid  at  per  cent,  up  to  February  1st,  1884; 
that  on  the  Debentures  (1906)  will  be  paid  at  5  per 
cent,  up  to  January  15tb,  1884;  and  that  on  the 
Debentures  issued  under  the  Acts  of  1879  and  1880., 
at  5  per  cent,  up  to  January  1st,  1884. 

The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  on  or  after  May  1st, 
1884,  and  will  then  rank  ran  passu,  with  the  4  per 
cent.  Consolidated  Stock  already  created  and  issued, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  that  Stock,  will  be  repayable  at 
par  on  November  1st,  1929. 

The  Debentures — from  which  the  current  half* 


Ben  bhydding,  Yorkshire. 

—This  well  known  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Yorkshire.  Unsurpassed  as  a  health  resort. — For 
Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER,  Ben  Rhydding, 
by  Leeds.  _ 

DUNVILLE’S  old  iris  H 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS. 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


year’s  Coupon  should  be  detached— must  be  left  at 
the  Bank  three  clear  days  for  verification.  Holders 
will  receive  in  exchange  Scrip  Certificates  with  a 
Coupon  attached  for  interest  for  the  broken  period  to 
May  1st,  1884  ;  these  Certificates  must  be  surrendered 
when  the  Stock  is  inscribed. 

The  Stock  Registers  are  kept  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  all  assignments  and  transfers  are 
made,  and  holders  of  the  Stock  may  (on  payment  of 
the  usual  fee)  take  out  Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer, 
with  Coupons  attached,  which  Certificates  may  be  re¬ 
inscribed  into  Stock  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

The  Bank  will  transmit  Dividend  Warrants  through 
the  post  if  desired. 

All  Transfers  and  Stock  Certificates  are  free  of 
Stamp  Duty. 

By  the  Act  40  and  41,  Viet.  c.  59,  the  Revenues  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  alone  will  be  liable  in 
respect  of  the  Stock  and  the  Dividends  thereon  ;  and 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  will 
not  be  directly  or  indirectly  liable  or  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  the  Stock,  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon* 
or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  forms* 
which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Chief  Cashier’s  Office, 
Bank  of  England ;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall,  and 
Co..  4  Lombard  Street ;  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour* 
18  Old  Broad  Street ;  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand,  7  Westminster  Chambers* 
where  also  copies  of  the  above-named  Acts  and  Orders 
in  Council  may  be  seen. 

Bank  of  England,  September  20th,  1883. 


rpHE  LONDON  JOINT  -  STOCK 
Jl  bank,  limited. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  RATE  of 
INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 
of  this  Bank  on  Deposits  subject  to  seven  days” 
Notice  of  Withdrawal,  is  this  day  Reduced  to  2  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager. 

No.  5  Princes  Street,  Mansion  House, 

September  27th,  1883. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 


The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  Hd  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  aud  the  Hair  Turning  Grey ;  Cleanses 
from  D.indriff ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off  j  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SA  LINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  iuvigora- 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts, 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manasrer. 

HO  L  LOW  AY’S  PILL  S.— The 

Female’s  Friend. — So  soon  as  the  human 
functions  are  disordered  they  should  be  rectified.  It 
is  a  hopeless  delusion  to  leave  the  malady  to  its  own 
course.  A  few  appropriate  doses  of  Holloway's  Pills 
at  particular  periods  will  prevent  many  a  serious 
illness.  They  arrest  all  morbid  influences,  and  pre¬ 
vent  disease  from  extending  and  affecting  more  distant 
organs.  Their  primary  action  is  upon  the  blood, 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  abdominal  or  pelvic 
viscera.  Their  secondary  action  strengthens  the 
nervous  centres.  No  drug  can  be  at  once  so  harmless, 
yet  so  antagonistic  to  disorders  affecting  the  female 
sex.  The  most  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
their  purifying,  regulating,  and  renovating  virtues. 
They  may  be  safely  taken  by  females  of  all  ages. 
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/GUARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 
VT  OFFICE. 

Head  Office— 11  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Law  Courts  Branch — 21  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— John  G-.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Depnty-Chairman — Alban  G-.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 


Henry  Bonham-Carter, 
Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farqnhar, 
Bart. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 
John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  John  G. 
Hubbard,  M.P. 


George  Lake,  Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock, 
Esq. 

R:ght  Hon.  G.  J.  Sliaw- 
Lefevre,  M.P. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

S.  Hope  Morley,  Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman, 
Esq. 

David  Powell,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Henry  Yigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  Marsden. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  Browne. 
Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up 

and  invested  . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  .  3,833,000 

Total  Annual  Income,  over  ...  651,000 

N.B. — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas 
should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  1301  day  of  October. _ 

THE  LIVERPOOL  am f~ LONDON 

and  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

Life  and  Annuity  Funds  .  £3,422,078 

General  Reserve  and  Fire  Re-insurance 

Fund .  £1,500.000 

The  Total  Invested  Funds .  £6,381,742 

The  Fire  Income  alone  for  1882  was...  £1,171.571 

The  Total  Income  for  the  Year .  £1,677.749 

The  magnitude  of  the  Company’s  business  euables 
it  to  accept  Insurances  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Total  Claims  paid  .  £18,708,111 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. — All  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  moderate  rates. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES  under  new  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

No  Policy-holder  is  involved  in  the  slightest  liability 
of  partnership. 

Offices. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle. 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  aud 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  agencies  iuvited.  Fire  Renewal  Premiums 
falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  paid  within  15 
days  therefrom. 

London  Offices— Cornhill  and  Charing  Cross. 

8 UN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W 
FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
In  surances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1S10.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 

HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

The  commercial  ~~~  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  aud  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORN  HILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  1 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,84,0,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 01  Cornhill,  London. 
_ WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary, 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBHRN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


DOULTON  AND  CO.,  LAMBETH,  S.E., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS, 

HEARTH-TILES,  &  c. 


A  SPECIAL  SHOW-ROOM  RECENTLY  FITTED  UP  AT  THE  WORKS- 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT  S.E. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*«*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLA0KWELL,  London;  aud  Export 
Oilmeu  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN'S 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG 

COMPANY’S 

CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  snbstitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Gennine  ONLY  with  fae-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


C  O  C  K  S’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

See  Charles  Cooks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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Now  ready,  price  3s,  Quarterly ;  Yearly,  123,  post  free. 

J"  I  N  D.  No.  XXXII. 

1.  Psychological  Principles. — (II.)  J.  Ward. 

2.  Idiosyncrasy.  G.  Alien. 

3.  Mr.  Spencer’s  Theory  of  Society.— (II.)  F.  W. 

Maitland. 

4.  Kant’s  Idealism.  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling. 

5.  Prof.  Green’s  Last  Work.  Prof.  E.  Caird. 

With  Notes  and  Discussions,  Critical  Notices,  &c. 
The  Volume  for  1883  will  be  ready  shortly,  price 

13s,  cloth. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
THE 

of  EDUCATION, 


,T 


OURNAL 


„  No.  171,  for  OCTOBER. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematical  Physics,  Part 

I.  Prof.  Minehin. 

2.  Notes  and  Recollections.  —  Dean  Stanley, 

Canon  Kingsley,  by  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Toilemache. 

3.  The  Skinner  Street  Training  College.  Emily 

Shirreff. 

4.  Art  for  Schools  Association. 

5.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  America,  Part  III. 

Miss  Cooper. 

6.  German  Class-Books. 

7.  Reviews: — Freeman's  English  Towns  and  Districts  ; 

Thring’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  &c. 

8.  Occasional  Notes  :  —  Correspondence  ;  Schools 

and  Universities ;  Translation  Prize  Competition, 
&c. 

Price  6d ;  per  post,  7d. 

John  Walker  and  Co.,  96  Farringdon  Street, 
London. _ _ _ 

KNOWLEDGE:  an  Illustrated 

Magazine  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature. 
Price  2d.  weekly.  Edited  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Articles  are  now  appearing  in  serial  form  by  Grant 
Allen,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Edward  Clodd,  H.  J.  Slack, 
W.  M.  Williams,  Thomas  Foster,  R.  A.  Proctor,  &c. 

Knowledgelibrary  series. 

— Cheap  Re-issue  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  Works. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s  each. 

1.  BORDERLAND  of  SCIENCE. 

2.  SCIENCE  BYWAYS. 

3.  The  POETRY  of  ASTRONOMY. 

Just  published,  reprints  from  “  Knowledge,”  by  the 
above  Writers. 

4.  NATURE  STUDIES. 

5.  LEISURE  READINGS. 

Imp.  8 vo,  price  5s,  with  12  Maps  of  the  Heavens. 

6.  The  STARS  in  THEIR  SEASONS.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, _ 

Knowledge,  every  Friday, 

price  2d  ;  yearly,  post-free,  103  lOd.  Also  in 
Monthly  Parts. 

Just  published,  Part  23,  September,  1883,  price  lOd  ; 
post-free,  Is  Id. 

Just  ready,  Vol.  III.,  January  to  June,  1883,  price 
7s  6d. 

London  :  Wyman  and  Sons,  74  to  76  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C. 
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RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


s 


OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


►OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


s 


PEUIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


B 


RYANT  AND 


B 


RYANT  AND 


jyjXY’S  J^/TATCHES. 


jyjAYS  jyj“ATCHES. 


jyjAY’s  jyj-ATcnES. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FEY’S 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 
JL1  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Stcmdard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
TTRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
-1'  “  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
P.I.C.,  F.O.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 
OCTOBER,  1883.  No.  DCCCXVI.  Price  2s  6d. 
Contents. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.— Part  I. 

A  New  Poet. 

Feom  Tangier  to  Wazan  :  a  Spring  Trip  to 
Marocco. 

The  Millionaire. — Part  VII. 

The  Story  of  a  Little  War. 

A  Glance  at  the  Porsdit  of  Equality. 

October  Song.  By  “  J.  S.  B,” 

Letters  from  Galilee. — II.  Jewish  Agriculture. 
Government  by  Fraud  and  Giving  Way. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

The  nineteenth  century, 

for  OCTOBER,  1883,  price  2s  6d. 

India  (1 )  The  Foundations  of  its  Government. 
By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  (2.)  Recent 
Events.  By  Sir  Evel™  Baring,  K.C.S.I. 

Clouds  over  Arcady.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

The  Politics  of  Literature.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 
After-Images.  By  Sidney  Hodges. 

Short  Sf.rvice  :  One  Cause  of  its  Failure.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  late  Chaplain-General  to  H.M.’s 
Forces. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Early  Mysteries.  By  F.  M. 
Capes. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  18S3.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 
Mesmerism.  By  E.  Gurney  and  Frederic  W.  H. 
Myers. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

K-egan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.,  London. 


T 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  OCTOBER. 

The  Progress  of  Labour.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Amsterdam.  By  Richard 
Heath. 

Purgatory  and  Modern  Revelations.  By 
Professor  Salmon. 

Samuel  Richardson.  By  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 

Why  Have  the  Yeomanry  Perished?  By  John 
Rae. 

Earth  Movements  in  Java.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
The  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill.  1.  By  J.  Da  Costa.  2. 
By  Florence  Nightingale. 

Some  Social  Characteristics  of  Australia.  By 
Archibald  Forbes. 

Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  By 
Gabriel  Monod. 

Contemporary  Records  : — Modern  History.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  Creighton. 

New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


T 


This  day,  No.  IV.,  demy  8vo,  208  pp.,  price  4s. 

HE  SCOTTISH  RE  VIE  W. 


Contents. 

Art.  1.  The  Educational  Wrongs  of  the  Middle 
Classes. 

2.  Emerson's  Social  Philosophy. 

3.  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — 
1707. 

4.  “  The  Mean  ”  in  Politics. 

5.  Walt  Whitman. 

6.  Zola’s  Parisian  Middle  Classes. 

7.  Three  Representative  Poets. 

8.  Scottish  Patriotism  and  Scottish 
Politics. 

9.  Contemporary  Literature. 

10.  Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews,  &c. 

London  :  Alex.  Gardner,  12  Paternoster  Row ;  and 
at  all  Booksellers  aud  Libraries. 

Quarterly,  price  2s  6d. 

The  modern  review. 

No.  XVI.,  OCTOBER,  1883. 

The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  J. 
Frederick  Smith. 

Recent  Defences  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  By 
H.  W.  Croeskey,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

John  William  Colenso.  By  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A. 
The  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament. — II.  By 
Dr.  H.  Oort. 

Mr.  Beard's  Lectures  on  the  Reformation.  By 
Arthur  R.  Ropes. 

Ernest  Renan’s  Recollections.— II.  By  R. 
Rodolph  Suffield. 

The  Political  System  of  Comte.  By  J.  B. 
Crozier. 

The  Reading  “  Only  -  begotten  God.”  (John 
I. -18.)  By  Professor  J.  H.  Godwin. 

Notices  of  Books. 

London :  James  Clarke  and  Co.,  13  aud  14  Fleet 
Street. 

rriHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  FORTH¬ 
COMING  NUMBER  ot  the  above  Periodical  must  be 
f oi  warded  to  the  Publisher  by  the  8th,  and  BILLS 
by  the  10th  OCTOBER. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIUN  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SKK.VANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  po-t.  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  it  the  rate 
of  10s  )  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

OCTOBER.  2s  6d. 

Contents. 

Are  Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Danger  ?  By 
a  Retired  Politician. 

Gottfried  Keller:  the  Modern  Novel  in  Ger¬ 
many.  By  Charles  Grant. 

The  New  Law  of  Elections.  By  the  R'ght  Hon. 

Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P. 

The  Era  of  the  Torpedo.  By  E.  Kay-Robinson. 
Sismondi's  Political  Ideas.  By  Lord  Colchester. 
Points  for  Conservative  Consideration  : — 

I. — The  Representation  of  Ireland.  By  R. 
Staples,  Jnn. 

II.— Why  Conservatism  Fails  in  Scotland.  By 
W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

Evolution  and  A  Priori  Ethics.  By  G.  A.  Simcox. 
Miss  Austen  and  George  Eliot.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
To  a  Captive  Throstle. — A  Poem.  By  Alfred 
Austin. 

The  Work  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
Present  Century.  By  Canon  Gregory. 

Current  Politics.  By  the  Editors. 

London  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LOXGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  12, 

OCTOBER. 

Contents. 

Thicker  than  Water.  By  James  Payn.  Chaps. 
49-54. 


Cycling  as  an  Intellectual  Pursuit.  By  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D  ,  F.R.S. 

‘‘Till  Death  Do  Us  Part.”  By  U.  Ashworth 
Taylor. 

Titles.  (Concluded.)  By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Richard  Wagner’s  Grave,  1883.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
R.  Haweis. 

Green  Appin  and  the  Island  of  Lismore.  By 
George  Milner. 

Toads,  Past  and  Present.  By  E.  Kay  Robinson. 
In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  Chaps.  9-10.  By  Bret 
Harte. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Now  ready  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  4. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

OCTOBER. 

Contents. 

Pelino  Viera’s  Confession.  Illustrated  by  H„ 
Furniss. 

Mrs.  Opie. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “Vice  Versa.” 
Chap.  10.  Repente  Turpissimus.  Chap.  11. 


Revolt.  Chap.  12.  Launched, 
by  W.  Ralston. 

On  being  “Pilled.” 

The  Towers  of  Silence. 

A  Sli  iht  Misunderstanding. 
dn  Maurier. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 


With  Illustrations 


Illustrated  by  G- 
15  Waterloo  Place. 


TIME,  for  O  C  T  O  B  E  R. 

JL  Now  ready,  price  6d. 

Contents. 

A  Real  Queen,  by  R.  E.  Francillon. — Something 
about  New  Guinea. — Silvermeid,  by  Jean  Middlemass. 
— Adventures  with  Man-Eaters. — Mixed  ./Esthetes* 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.  H.tweis. — In  Dove  D  tie  (with  page 
Illustration),  by  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Dalton.— Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Singing  Ohambc  m aid. — The  Bells  of  Bryll* 
by  F.  Scarlett  Potter. — Whitby,  by  Hal  L  -wfcher. — 
Earthquakes  and  their  Causes,  by  Thomas  Tyler.— 
In  “  Bagmau’s  Laue,”  by  J.  Brookes  Penfold.— 
Sonnet,  by  Lena  Milman. 

London:  Kelly  anl  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  and  all  booksellers. 

TOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE, 

fl  OCTOBER,  1883.  Edited  by  D.  Hack  Tuke, 
M.D.,  aud  George  H.  Savage,  M.D.  Price  3s  6d. 
Contents. 

Presidential  Address.  By  W.  Orange,  M.D. 

On  the  Pathology  of  Certain  Cases  of 
Meloncholia  Attonita  or  Acute  Dementia.  By 
J.  Wiglesworth,  M.D. 

Remarks  on  some  Minor  Mattep.s  of  Management 
in  Asylums.  By  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.D. 

Also  Gases  by  Drs.  Yellowlees,  Greene,  Clark,  W.  J. 
Mickle,  aud  A.  F.  Mickle,  and  Articles  on  the 
Recent  Lunacy  Appointment  and  the  Catastrophe 
at  Southall  Park. 

London:  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington 

Street. 

Now  ready. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER:  Two 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert, 
Vicar  of  Greenwich.  Price  2s. 

H.  Sotheran  and  Co. 

The  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  OWENS  COLLEGE 

C ALEND  \R  for  the  SESSION  1883-84.  Price 
3s  ;  by  post,  3s  6d. 

Manchester  :  J.  E.  Cornish.  London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co. _ _ 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court* 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers*  Hall 
Court. 


Munich  gallery  of  art.— See 

the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,  4^d) ;  View  of 
Maximilian  Stra^se,  Augsburg  ;  **  Fnrzebank,** 

Brighton  ;  Sunday  School,  Peckham  ;  and  St.  James's 
Congregational  Church,  Newcastle — Ravenna — Sani¬ 
tary  Congress,  Glasgow — Building  Construction  in 
America — The  Art  of  Java,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street* 
and  all  Newsmen. 


September  20,  1883.] 


THE  SPECTATOR 
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GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  VOCABULARY. 

SCHILLER’S  LIED  von  der 

GLOCKE  (The  Song  of  the  Bell),  and  other 
Poems  and  Ballads.  By  M.  Forster.  2s. 

SCHILLER’S  MARIA  STUART.  By 

Moritz  Forster.  2s  6d. 

GOETHE’S  HERMANN  und 

DOROTHEA.  By  M.  Forster.  12mo,  cloth,  2s  Oil. 

GOETHE’S  EGMONT.  By  H.  Apel. 

12mo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  von  BARN- 

HELM.  By  J.  A.  P.  Schmidt.  12mo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 


W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ALERT’ 

IN  PATAGONIAN,  POLYNESIAN,  AND 
MASCARENE  AVATERS, 

By  R.  AV.  COPPINGER,  M.D. 

(Staff  Surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  ‘Alert.’) 
Illustrated  with  16  Full-pace  Plates  and  several 
Woodcuts,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author  and 
Mr.  F.  North,  R.N. 

Imp.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s.  [Beady. 

EVOLUTION  &  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

By  W.  F„  KIRBY  (British  Museum). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s  Gd.  [Next  week. 


CHAMISSO’S  PETER  SCHLEMIHL. 

By  M.  Forster.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

ANDERSEN  (H.  C.)-BILDERBUCH 

OHNE  BILDER.  By  Alphons  Beck.  12  m  o, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

NIERITZ.— Die  WAISE:  a  German 

Tale.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  12mo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

HAUFF’S  M2ERCHEN.  A  Selection 

from  Hauff’s  Fairy  Tales.  By  A.  Hoaue,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
■Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


EWALD'S  PROPHETS,  COMPLETE. 

5  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d  each. 

EWALD’S  COMMENTARY  on  the 

PROPHETS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 
Professor  H.  Ewald.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Smith. 

EWALD'S  PSALMS,  COMPLETE. 

2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d  each. 

EWALD’S  COMMENTARY  on  the 

PSALMS.  By  Professor  H.  Ewald.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

EWALD’S  JOB.  COMMENTARY  on 

the  BOOK  of  JOB,  with  Translation  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  Ewald.  Translated  from  tbe  German 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  Complete  in 
1  vol. 

Just  published,  complete  in  6  vols.  8vo,  cloth, 
10s  6d  each. 

KEIM’S  HISTORY  of  JESUS  of 

NAZARA  Considered  in  its  Connection  with  tlio 
National  Life  of  Israel,  and  Related  in  Detail. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.  Vol.  VI.  aud 
la?t — The  Messianic  Death  at  Jerusalem.  I. — 
Arrest  and  Pseudo-Trial.  II. — The  Death  on  the 
Cross.  Ill  — Burial  and  Resurrection.  IV. — 
The  Messiah's  Place  in  History. — Indices. 

Vols.  I.  to  V.  at  the  same  price  each. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

A  PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  on, 

and  INTRODUCTIONS  to,  the  BOOKS  of  the 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  General  and  Special 
Introductions  by  Professors  Holtzmann,  Lipsius, 
Heinr,  Lang,  H  lsten,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Professors  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  Holzen- 
dorff.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A..  In  3  vols. 
Vol.  II.  The  Pauline  Epistles,  Romans,  Corinth¬ 
ians,  and  Galatians.  Vol.  III.,  in  the  Press. 
Subscribers  to  the  THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLA¬ 
TION  FUND  LIBRARY  receive  these  Volumes  at 
7s  per  Volume.  Prospectus,  with  Contents  of  the 
Series,  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES,  1883. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  Gd. 

The  Rev.  CHARLES  BEARB’S 

LECTURES  on  the  REFORMATION  of  the 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  in  its  RELATION  to 
MODERN  THOUGHT  and  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  PREVIOUS  HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

Professor  KUENEN’S  HIBBERT 

LECTURES,  1882,  on  NATIONAL  RELIGIONS 
and  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  Delivered  in 
Oxford  and  Loudon,  in  April  and  May,  1882.  By 
A.  Kdenen,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Leyden.  8vo,  price  10s  6d,  cloth. 


Professor  KUENEN’S  GREAT  WORK. 

The  RELIGION  of  ISRAEL  to  the 

FALL  of  the  JEWISH  STATE.  By  Dr.  A. 
Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University, 
Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H. 
May.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  31s  Gd. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  j  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


DR.  T.  L.  NICHOLS’  PENNY 

VEGETARIAN  COOKERY. 

Every  Household  should  possess  this  marvel  of 
jheapness.  Of  all  Booksellers,  or  free  for  l^d,  of 
Nichols  and  Co.,  23  Oxford  Street,  Loudon,  W. 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  DUTCH  GIRL. 


IN  TROUBLED  TIMES. 

By  A.  F.  S.  W  A  L  L  I  S. 

3  vols.  crown  Svo,  31s  Gd.  [Beady. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  Author’s 
Assistance,  by  E.  J.  Irving. 

EXTRACTS  AND  CRITIQUES  FROM  THE 
DUTCH  PRESS:— 

Dr.  J.  TEN  BRINK. — “This  extraordinary  book 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  literature.  The 
author  has  thoroughly  sifted  her  materials,  and 

presents  us  with  an  excellent  historical  sketch . 

People  complain  of  a  want  of  ideas  in  tbe  Dutch 
novel ;  here  we  find  a  stock  on  which  an  ordinary 
novelist  m'ght  base  half  a  dozen  of  his  stories.” 

Professor  A.  PIERSON. — “This  book  is  important 
enough  to  be  treated  from  various  points  of  vi^ws. 
Without  being  indebted  to  auyone’s  recommendation 
it  has  been  universally  read.” 

“  HANDELSBLAD.” — “  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
book,  the  work  of  a  young  girl  of  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  without  a  feeling  of  amazement.” 

“  PORTFEUILLE.”  —  “A  triumph  for  Dutch 

literature . The  three  volumes  form  a  beautiful 

whole,  full  of  thrilling  episodes,  vivid  descriptions, 
and  interesting  complications.” 


Prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical 
Teaching. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE 
GEOMETRY. 

(Corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  T.-II.) 

_  [  Ni  art  tceclt. 


PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Just  published,  Svo  cloth,  price  10;  61. 

SPINOZA.  Four  Essays.  By  Professors 

J.  Land,  Kuno  Fischer,  and  Van  Vloten,  and 
Ernest  JELenan.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  W.  Knight,  of  St  Andrews. 

Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

PHYSICAL  METEMPIRIC.  By  the 

late  Alfred  Barratt.  With  a  Portrait. 

By  the  same  Author. 

PHYSICAL  ETHICS;  or,  the  Science 

of  Action.  8vo,  cloth,  12?. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  aud  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SUBJECTIVE  FOLI- 

TICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Arthur  M.  Smith. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


GERALD  MASSEY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

In  2  vols.,  1,100  pp.,  imp.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  30s. 

The  NATURAL  GENESIS.  By  Gerald 

Massey. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

June.  By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  “Viva,”  &c. 

Pearla.  By  M.  Betliam-Edwards, 

Author  o£  “Kitty,”  &o. 

Adrian  Bright.  By  Mrs.  Caddy, 

Author  of  “Artist  and  Amateur,”  &c. 

Spire  Lisle’s  Bepest.  By 

Anne  Beale,  Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington.” 

Red  Riding-Hood.  By  Fanny 

E.  Millett  Nutlet,  Author  of  “Olive  Varcoe.” 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LIBRARIES. 


Beady  thia  day,  price  One  Shilling. 

The  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  OCTOBER,  1883. 

1.  Belinda.  By  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Con¬ 

tinued.) 

2.  Birthday  Ballade  of  September  21st. 

3.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Character. 

4.  A  Recollection  of  the  Riviera. 

5.  Berlioz. 

6.  An  Organ  Girl. 

7.  Some  Reminiscences  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

8.  St.  John’s  Eve. 

9.  A  Translation  from  Heine. 

10.  Granite  Crags. 

11.  Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Con¬ 

tinued.) 

IN  the  ALSATIAN  MOUNTAINS  : 

a  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  the  Vosges.  By  Kath¬ 
arine  Lee,  Author  of  “  A  Western  Wildilower.” 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  9s. 

SOME  PROFESSIONAL  REC0LLEC- 

TIONS.  A  Romance  of  the  Peerage,  Some 
Singular  Wills,  Master  and  Man,  Fishery  Troubles, 
Dry  Bones,  &c.  By  a  Former  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  1 
vol.  crown  8vo,  9s. 

LORD  STRATFORD  de  REDCLIFFE. 

— WITH  LORD  STRATFORD  in  the  CRIMEAN 
WAR.  By  James  Henry  Shene,  Author  of 
“The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Turk,”  &c.  In  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  12s. 

The  SECRET  SERVICE  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  STATES  in  EUROPE  ;  or,  How  the 
Confederate  Cruisers  were  Equipped.  By  James 
D.  Bulloch,  Naval  Representative  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  in  Europe  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  2  vols.  [Just  ready. 

POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  SECOND  THOUGHTS,”  &c. 
In  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

BELINDA, 

By  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 

Will  be  published  early  in  October. 

JULIET.  By  a  New  Writer.  In  3  vols. 

“  A  fresh  bright  study  of  country  life.  It  is  like  a 
poem  translated  into  prose.” — Whitehall  Review. 

A  STRUGGLE  for  FAME.  By  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Riddell,  Author  of  “  The  Mystery  in 
Palace  Gardens,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  Brimful  of  the  quiet  humour,  the  tender  pathos, 
the  graphic  word-painting  and  skilful  character 
sketching  which  mark  all  Mrs.  Riddell’s  stories.” — 
Society. 

Dr.  EDITH  ROMNEY.  3  vols. 

PUT  to  the  PROOF.  By  Miss  Caroline 

Fothergill.  In  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“  The  brightness  and  freshness  which  never  fail  to 
charm  in  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill’s  novels  are  apparent 
in  ‘  Put  to  the  Proof.’  ” — Manchester  Examiner. 

DISARMED.  By  Miss  Betham 

Edwards,  Author  of  “  Kitty,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“  There  is  not  a  person  in  these  three  volumes  who 
does  not  possess  a  distmet  individuality,  and  one  or 
two  may  fairly  be  called  new  types.” — Academy . 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


Sixteen  pages,  One  Peuuv. 

PITMAN’S  MUSICAL  MONTHLY. 

Order  at  once  from  your  bookseller. 

London :  F.  PITMAN,  20  and  21  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Sold  everywhere. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION. 


Now  ready,  imp-  4to,  price  3?  Cd,  post  free. 

HAKESPE  ARE’S  TOMB. 

IO  —An  Original  Etching  by  George  Airman, 
A.R.S.A.,  of  the  CHURCH  of  the  HOLY  TRINITY, 
STRATFORD-on-AVON,  is  contained  in  the  October 
Part  of  “ENGLISH  ETCHINGS.”  Also  “The 
Beacon  Fire,”  by  Edwin  Buekman,  R.W.S.,  and 
“  The  White  Hart,  Southwark,"  by  Ned  Sw:du,  S.P.E. 
William  Reeves,  185  Fleet  Street. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

FOR  OCTOBER. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  E  S  C  0  T  T. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  France.  By  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Irving’s  Interpretations  of  Shakspeare.  By  E.  R  Russell. 

Indian  Princes  at  Home.  By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I.,  Agent  Governor- 
General  for  Central  India.  . 

Victor  Hugo  :  La  Legende  des  Siecles.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Danubian  States. 

Some  Recent  Biographies.  By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 

The  Present  State  of  the  German  Army.  By  Captain  Ernst  Braune. 
Through  Portugal.  By  Lady  Gregory. 

Why  Have  a  Hangman  ?  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

The  Radical  Programme.  III.  The  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Towns. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

AN  ELECTION  MANUAL. 

By  J.  E.  GORST,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

CONTAINING  THE  CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL  PRACTICES  PREVENTION 

ACT,  1883. 

With  Notes,  crown  8vo.  [ Next  week. 


DOWN  SOUTH. 

By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY, 

Author  of  “  Through  Cities  and  Prairie  Lands.” 

Demy  8vo.  [Next  week. 


MY  GRANDFATHER’S  POCKET- 
BOOK,  FROM  1701  TO  1796. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  JOHN  WALE,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  Sword  and  Surplice.” 

Demy  8vo.  [Next  iveelt. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  by  Miss  THACKERAY  (Mrs. 
Richmond  Ritchie). 

On  October  5th,  large  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  SIBYLS  :  Mrs.  Barbauld — Miss 

Edgeworth — Mrs.  Opie — Miss  Austen.  By  Miss  Thackeray 
(Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie).  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Cornhill 
Magazine. 

On  October  10th,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
■with  Photograph,  small  4to,  10s  6d. 

The  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY- 

BOOK.  Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleanor  Arnold. 

On  October  10th,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Cap¬ 
tivity.  Epitomised  from  “  The  Merv  Oasis.”  By  Edmond 
O’Donovan,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  One  Volume. 

On  October  10th,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

MEMORIES  of  OLD  FRIENDS.  Being 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Pox,  of  Pen- 
jerrick,  Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871,  to  which  are  added  Four¬ 
teen  Original  Letters  from  J.  S.  Mill,  never  before  published. 
Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym. 

Popular  Edition,  Abridged,  with  a  New  Preface. 

On  October  10th,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA.  An  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Comprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew 
Arnold. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  “Clifford  Gray.” 

On  October  5th,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

EUGENIA :  an  Episode.  By  W.  M.  Hardinge, 

Author  of  “  Clifford  Gray.” 


HARD  LINES. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART,  Author  of  “Breezie  Langton,”  "  At  Fault,” &c. 

3  vols.  [Tiiis  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

By  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS,  Author  of  “  Aunt  Hepsy’s  Foundling,”  &c. 

3  vols.  [Tilts  day. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street. 


T 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

HICKER  THAN  WATER.  By  James  Payne,  Author  of 

“  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 

A  realistic  novel  of  the  best  kind.” — Morning  Post, 


Copyright  Edition. 

IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.  By  Bret  Haute,  Author 

of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  price  2s,  boards  ;  2s  6d, 
cloth. 

”  This  tale  has  much  of  the  force  and  freshness  of  Bret  Harte's  earlier  works 

. ‘  The  Carquinez  Woods’ are  painted  with  a  vigorous  and  a  graphic  pen.” — 

Spectator. 


A 


UT  CAESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By 

Bothmer,  Author  of  “  German  Home  Life.” 


the  Countess  von 

3  vols.  price  21s. 


“This  novel  treats  of  Nihilism — its  roots,  branches,  and  effects — in  the  most 
interesting  manner  possible.  Everybody  should  read  it.” — Whitehall  Review. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


HISTORIC  YORKSHIRE.”  By  William  Andrews, 

F.R.H.S.  A  work  of  great  value.  Handsomely  got  out.  See  Press 
Opinions.  3s  6d. 

Reeves  and  Turner,  Strand,  London ;  or  by  post  from  F.  R.  Spark,  “  Express” 
Office,  Leeds,  for  3s  lid. 


THE  “  MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 

No  washing-off.  No  re-melting.  Suits  a.ll  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free.— C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


CLARENDON  PRESS 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  £2  2s. 

CORPVS  POETICVM  BOREALE.  The 

Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern  Tongue.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  Classified,  and  Translated,  with 
Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes  by  Gudbrand  Yigeusson, 
M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s. 

T.  MACCI  PLAVTI  TRINVMMVS.  With 

Notes  and  Introductions,  intended  for  the  Higher  Forms  of 
Public  Schools.  By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.,  Master  of  the 
Queen’s  Scholars  of  Westminster. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is  6d. 

REDDENDA  MINORA ;  or,  Easy  Passages 

for  Unseen  Translation,  for  the  Use  of  Lower  Forms.  Composed 
and  Selected  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  Editor  of  Lucian’s  “  Yera  Historia,”  “Cebetis 
Tabula,”  &c. 


Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is. 


MILTON:  SAMSON  AG0NISTES. 


Edited 


with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s  6d. 

GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  Extracts  from 

English  and  American  Writers  for  Translation  into  German. 
With  Hints  for  Translation  in  Foot-notes.  By  Hermann  Lange, 
Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  Manchester. 

The  book  has  been  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  used  with  advantage 
by  Students  who  do  not  possess  the  Author’s  other  Works. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse, 
7  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S 

LIST. _ 

SCOTTISH  PICTURES.  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Penc  1.  By  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D., 
Author  of  ■*  English  Pictures,”  “French  Pictures,” 
Ac.  Profusely  Illustrated  liy  Perceval  Skelton, 
MacWhirter,  Boot,  Whymper,  and  other  Eminent 
Artists.  Imperial  octavo,  8s,  handsomely  hound, 
gilt  edges  ;  morocco,  25s.  The  New  Volume  of 
the  “  Pen  and  Pencil  ”  Series. 

The  SPANISH  REFORMERS:  their 

Memories  and  Dwelling-places.  By  tbe  Rev. 
John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Footprints 
of  the  Italian  Reformers,”  &c.  The  tragic  story 
of  the  Reformers  in  Spain  is  here  told  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  places  where  th°y  suffered.  The 
volume  is  richly  illustrated,  and  forms  an  attrac¬ 
tive  gift-book.  With  many  Illustrations,  quarto, 
8s,  handsomely  bound  in  bevelled  boards, gilt  edges. 

Books  for  the  Luther  Commemoration. 

HOMES  and  HAUNTS  of  LUTHER. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters  and 
Portraits,  profusely  illustrated,  quarto,  8s, 
handsome  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

This  volume  describes  the  homes  Luther  lived  in,  the 
places  he  visited,  and  the  associations  connected  with 
them.  No  better  gift-book  for  the  season  can  be  found. 

LUTHER  ANECDOTES:  Memorable 

Sayings  and  Doings  of  Martin  Luther,  gathered 
from  his  Books,  Letters,  and  History,  forming  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Work,  chiefly  in  his  own 
words.  By  Dr.  Macaulay,  Editor  of  Leisure  Hour. 
With  Engravings,  crown  8vo,  Is  6d,  cloth  boards. 

LUTHER  and  the  CARDINAL:  a 

Historic-Biographic  il  Tale.  Given  in  English  by 
Julie  Sutter.  With  Fine  Historical  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo,  5s,  cloth  boards. 

The  characters  in  this  story  are  all  historical.  The 
book  gives  vivid  and  life-like  pictures  of  Luther,  of 
his  great  opponent.  Cardinal  Albrecht,  of  Mainz,  and 
of  the  deeds  and  men  of  that  day.  The  book  is  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  all  who  like  to  learn  history 
accurately  and  yet  ea  ily. 

MARTIN  LUTHER,  the  REFORMER 

of  GERMANY.  With  Portrait.  4to.  New  Series 
of  Biographical  Tracts.  No.  I.  Id. 


BY-PATHS  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE:  a  His- 

tory  of  the  London  Obelisk,  with  an  Exposition 
on  the  Hieroglyphics.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King, 
Lecturer  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d,  cloth  boards. 
This  volume  seeks  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  his¬ 
torical  associations  of  tbe  monument,  aud  to  enable 
him  to  read  for  himself  what  it  has  to  tell  us  of  the 
men  and  deeds  of  a  long-distant  past. 

2.  ASSYRIAN  LIFE  and  HISTORY. 

By  M.  E.  Harkness  With  an  Introduction  by 
Reginald  Stuart  Poole.  Illustrated,  crown 
8vo,  2s  6d,  cloth  boards. 

This  little  book  gives,  in  concise  form,  tbe  latest 
knowledge  of  Assyrian  history  and  customs.  Very 
useful  for  teachers  and  Bible  students. 


The  PENTATEUCH.  A  Popular  In- 

troduction.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Wheler  Bush,  M.A., 
Rector  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall.  Crown  8vo, 
2s  6d,  cloth  boards. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  supply  the  reader  of  that 
important  part  of  tbe  Bible  of  which  it  treats  with 
information  which  he  cou'.d  scarcely  obtain  except  by 
consulting  many  lanro  and  costly  works. 

JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  and  RUTH.  A 

Popular  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Wheler 
Bush,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  2*,  cloth  boards. 
Uniform  with  the  “  Introduction  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.”  A  most  useful  hook  for  Bible  students. 

The  AUTHORITY  of  SCRIPTURE: 

a  Restatement  of  the  Argument.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Author  of”  Prophecy: 
its  Nature  and  Evidence.”  Cr.  8vo,  5s,  cloth  boards. 
A  clear,  concise  statement,  in  the  face  of  modern 
objections,  of  the  arguments  for  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  For  the  student  and  general  reader. 

SUNDAY  MEDITATIONS.  Adapted 

to  the  Course  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  Pre¬ 
bendary  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  5s,  cloth  boards. 

ELECTRICITY  and  its  USES.  By 

John  Munro,  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  and  Electricians.  With  numerous 
Engravings,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d,  cloth  boards. 

A  popular  account  of  the  recent  adaptations  of 
electricity — the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light, 
electric  force,  curative  electricity,  &c.  It  is  written  so 
as  to  be  understood  without  any  piior  knowledge  of 
electrical  science  by  the  reader. 

AMONG  the  MONGOLS.  By  the  Rev. 

James  Gilmour,  M.A.,  of  Pekin.  With  Map 
and  numerous  Engravings  from  Photographs 
and  Native  Sketches,  6s,  cloth  boards. 

“  No  one  who  begins  this  boo'*  will  leave  it  till  the 
narrative  ends,  or  doubt  for  an  instant  that  he  has 
been  enchained  by  something  separate  and  distinct 
in  literature.” — Spectator . 

ANTS  and  their  WAYS.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  Farran  White,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  a  Complete  List  of  Genera  aud  Species  of  the 
British  Ants,  5s,  e  oth  boards. 

“We  can  safely  promi-e  to  all  who  have  not  read 
it  that  a  great  treat  is  in  store  for  them  when  they 
do,”- — Standard, 


London  :  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


MR.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY.— THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  PRONOUNCING,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

EMBRACING  SCIENTIFIC  AND  OTHER  TERMS,  NUMEROUS  FAMILIAR  EXPRESSIONS, 
AND  A  COPIOUS  SELECTION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  WORDS,  TO  WHICH  ARE 
APPENDED  LISTS  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  OTHER  PROPER 
NAMES,  ABBREVIATIONS,  AND  FOREIGN 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

BY  THE 

Hev.  JAMES  STORMONTH, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES,”  &c. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  CAREFULLY  REVISED  BY 

The  Hev.  P.  H.  P  H  E  L  P,  M.A.  Cantab. 


To  be  Completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 


THIS  DAT  IS  PUBLISHED,  PART  I.,  PRICE  2s. 

The  success  -which  the  numerous  large  editions  of  Mr.  Stormonth’s  original  Dictionary  have 
met  with  in  Britain  and  in  all  English-speaking  countries,  has  been  followed  by  repeated  re¬ 
quests  that  an  Edition  suited  to  the  Library  should  be  issued.  To  meet  this  demand,  Messrs. 
Blackwood  and  Sons  have  this  day  issued  the  First  Part  of  a  Library  Edition,  which,  from 
the  extensive  additions  and  improvements  which  it  embodies,  will  be  practically  a  new  Work. 
In  it  the  valuable  features  of  the  original  Dictionary  have  been  preserved,  while  extensive 
additions  have  been  made  of  new  entries  and  new  groups  of  words. 

Besides  being  a  complete  English  Dictionary,  the  Library  Edition  of  “  Stormonth’s 
Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ”  will,  from  the 
extent,  variety,  and  fulness  of  the  information  given,  in  a  very  considerable  degree  supply  the 
place  of  an  English  Cyclopedia. 

The  Library  Dictionary  will  form  a  handsome  Imperial  Octavo  Volume  of  over  1,200 
pages,  printed  in  a  new,  bold,  and  clear  type,  specially  cast  for  the  purpose,  the  leading  word 
in  each  group  being  brought  out  in  “  Clarendon  ”  letters,  so  as  to  facilitate  greatly  the 
work  of  reference.  The  paper  is  of  superfine  quality,  and  of  a  suitable  thickness  to  make 
the  volume  of  a  convenient  size  for  everyday  use.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  be  bound 
iu  an  elegant  and  substantial  style. 

Detailed  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Pages  may  be  had  on  application. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON.— NOTICE. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  Best  Hew  Books  are  added  to  MUDIE’S  SELECT 
LIBRARY  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Leading 
Publishers  for  an  ample  Supply  of  all  the  Principal  Works  of  the  New  Season  as  they 
appear. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

According  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required. 


CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS. 

See  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  OCTOBER. 

***  This  Catalogue  comprises  the  Surplus  Copies  of  many  leading  Books  of  the 
Past  and  Present  Seasons,  with  more  than  Two  Thousand  older  Works  of  General 
Interest  at  the  Lowest  Current  Prices. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 

THE  NEW  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  I.,  now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS. 

ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A.  Frontispiece— SHY.  Engraved 

from  the  Picture  in  the  possession  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Esq.,  New  York. 


F.  MAITLAND.— FROM  the  OLD  LAW  COURTS  to  the 

NEW.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  Furniss,  John  O'Connor,  and  A.  Morrow. 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  S  W I  N  B  U  R  N  E.—  Les 

CASQUETTES  :  a  Poem. 

GRANT  ALLEN.— The  DORMOUSE  at  HOME.  With 

Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper. 

J.  COMYNS  CARR.— ROSSETTI’S  INFLUENCE  in  ART. 

With  Illustrations  after  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Rossetti. 


WILLIAM  BLACK-The  SUPERNATURAL  EXPERI¬ 

ENCES  of  PATSY  CONG. 


Professor  HUXLEY,  P.R.S.— OYSTERS  and  the  OYSTER 

QUESTION.  Part  I.,  with  Illustrations. 


CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.— The  ARMOURERS 

PRENTICES  Chapters  I.-II.  Sao 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 

No.  I.,  now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED.— SECOND  EDITION. 

Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo. 

ALTIOBA  PETO. 

By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  “  Piccadilly,”  &c. 

Illustrated,  price  21s. 

“Brilliant  and  delightful . The  book  is  onewhich  everybody  will  greedily  read 

and  greatly  admire.  It  is  the  outcome  of  angular  originality  and  independence. 

. It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary  novelists  for  the  production 

of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” — Alhenceum. 

“May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thou-and,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it 
maybe  read  through  consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure 

to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal . It  is  not  as  a  story  that  ‘  Aitiora  Poto  * 

challenges  warm  admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and  manners.” — 
Spectator. 

“  The  whole  book  sparkles  with  brilliant  dialogue.  It  is  rich  in  characters . 

It  is  intricate  and  ingenious  in  plot.” — London  Guardian. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sense  of  infinite  refreshment  inspired  by 
this  work  of  genuine  wit,  of  strong  good  sense,  of  sharp  insight,  and  of  scholarly 
style.” — Graphic. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SO^vS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  AND  RIVERS  ; 

OR,  THE  WATERWAYS,  LAGOONS,  AND  DECOYS  OF  EAST  ANGLIA. 


MACMILLAN’S  Is  6d  SERIES.— New  Volumes. 

The  EXPANSION  of  ENGLAND.  Two 

Courses  of  Lectures.  By  J.  R.  Seelf.y,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  Gnnville  and  Cains  College, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Crown  8vo,  4s  61. 


By  G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES, 

Author  of  “  The  Swan  and  her  Crew.” 
Illustrated  with  Twelve  Full-page  Plates,  post  8vo,  14s. 


WILLIxAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  GREAT  TREASON.  A  Story  of  the  War 

of  Independence.  By  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 


MACMILLAN’S  6s  POPULAR  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 

SHANDON  BELLS.  By  William  Black, 

Author  of  “A  Priucess  of  Thule,”  “The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,” 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOTES  on  the  CAUCASUS.  By  “  Wanderer.” 

8vo,  9s. 

Professor  WESTCOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EPISTLES  of  ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek 

Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays,  by  Brooke  Poss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Regins  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo, 
12s  6d. 

Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS’S  NEW  BOOK. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  in  ENGLISH 

CHURCHES.  By  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Author  of  “  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  Other 
Sermons.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES  — New  Volume. 

SELECTIONS  from  COWPER’S  POEMS. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  a  Vignette,  18mo,  4s  6d. 

[Next  week 

Nearly  ready,  in  14  vols.  18mo,  paper  covers.  Is  each;  cloth,  Is  61  each. 


HENRY  JAMES’S  NOVELS  and  TALES. 


PORTRAIT  of  a  LADY.  8  vols. 
RODERICK  HUDSON.  2  vols. 
4VASHINGTON  SQUARE.  1  vol. 
DAISY  MILLER,  &c.  1vol. 

The  MADONNA  of  the  FUTURE.  1 
vol. 


The  AMERICAN.  2  vols. 

The  EUROPEANS.  1  vol. 
CONFIDENCE,  &c.  1vol. 

SIEGE  of  LONDON,  &c.  1  vol. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE,  &c. 
1  vol. 


CAMEOS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 

Charlotte  M.  Yonse,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Ridelyffe,”  &c.  Extra  fcap 
8vo,  5s  each  Volume.  VOL.  I.  From  ROLL!)  to  EDWARD  II.  5s 
—VOL.  II.  The  WARS  in  FRANCE.  5s— VOL.  III.  The  WARS  of  the 
ROSES— VOL.  IV.  REFORMATION  TIMES.  5s.— VOL.  V.  ENGLAND  and 
SPAIN.  5i. 


The  FIELD  of  DISEASE  :  the  Phenomena, 

Causes,  and  Preventions  of  Diseases  affecting  M  nkind.  A  Book  of  Preven¬ 
tive  Medicine.  By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Hon. 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  Author  of  “Diseases  of  Modern 
Life,”  “On  Alcohol,”  &c.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  STUDY  of  SPINOZA.  By  James 

Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  Now  College,  London. 
With  a  Portrait.  Second  Edition,  revised,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  288, 

OCTOBER.  Piicels. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

1.  A  Swiss  Peasant  Novelist. 

2.  Plain  Facts  in  Indian  Policy.  By  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  Bart 

3.  A  Panhellenic  Festival  of  To-day. 

4.  Corporal  Punishment  in  schools. 

5.  The  “Why”  and  the  “How”  of  Land  Nationalisation.  By  Alfred 

B.  Wallace. 

6.  Genius. 

7.  The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps  34-36 

8.  Review  of  the  Month. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


This  day  is  published.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MISFORTUNE. 

A  Gossip  with  No  Plot  in  Particular.  By  A  Plain  Woman.  New  Edition, 
complete  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“The  story  of  ‘My  Trivial  Life’  i3  a  genuine  book,  and  may  indeed  be 
esteemed  for  one  of  the  bitterest  and  cleverest  novels  producod  of  late  years.”— 
Saturday  Review. 

“  It  is,  in  f  act,  a  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who  observes  keenly  and,  at  the 
same  time,  see3  deeply  into  character.  She  has  the  power  of  presenting  real 
people.” — A  thence  am. 

“A  book  really  cleverly  and  amusingly  written.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“The  author  reminds  me  again  and  again  of  Jane  Austen.” — Truth. 

“  She  delights  the  intellect  by  a  continuous  succession  of  bright,  witty,  often 

caustic  sketches  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ‘good  society.’ . Imagination, 

wit,  and  the  p  »wer  of  mental  analysis  have  all  contributed  to  make  *  A  Plain 
Woman’s’  story  a  remarkable  book.” — Scotsman. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Ediuburgh  and  London, 


This  day  is  published. 

SANTO,  LUCIA,  and  CO.  in  AUSTRIA. 

Bv  Ella  Hunter,  Author  of  “  A  Lady's  Drive  from  Florence  to  Cherbourg.’* 
With  Frontispiece  and  Map.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published. 

RAMBLES  with  a  FISHING-ROD.  By  E. 

S.  Roscoe.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

CONTENTS: — An  Autumn  Ramble  in  tli9  Salzkammergnt  and  Tyrol — Pike- 
fisbiug  in  the  Black  Forest— In  Connemara — Fly-fishing  in  the  Bavarian  High¬ 
lands — A  Soring  Ramble  in  Normandy — A  Weak  at  a  German  Cattle — A  Diary 
at  Dav’ s— The  Professional  Fisherman  of  the  Eastern  Alps— On  Fishing  Tours 
Abroad — Sea-Trout  Fishing,  &c. 

“  A  very  delightful  book.” — Scotsman. 

“Such  books  as  Mr.  ltosooe’s  are  our  only  guides  to  the  Continental  sport  ;  nor 
could  the  traveller  who  desires  to  explore  the  re-ource3  of  the  rivers  of  Germany 
and  of  Switzerland  desire  a  better  companion  than  *  Rambles  with  a  Fishing- 
Rod.’ ” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  The  little  volume  is  well  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  angler 
when  lie  sets  out  on  his  holiday ;  rod  in  hand.  He  will  find  it.a  most  delightful 
companion.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“A  right  pleasant  pocket  companion.” — Bell’s  Life  in  London. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  and  PHRASES. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  II.  PERCY  SMITH,  M.A.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Twisden, 
M.A.,  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.A.,  Colonel  W.  Paterson,  the  Rev. 
C.  P.  Milner,  aud  others. 

Tlio  “  SATURDAY  REVIEW  ”  says 

“  There  are  on  every  page  a  great  number  of  words  which  it  is  no  shame  for 
the  best  educated  not  to  know,  because  they  belong  to  technical,  not  literary* 
language.  We  believe,  in  short,  that  almost  everything  which  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  found  in  a  Dictionary  will  be  found  here.” 

The  " SPECTATOR” says: — 

“  The  utility  of  the  book  is  manifest ;  that  it  is  done  by  competent  hands,  we  do 
net  doubt.  The  reputation  of  the  writers  is  sufficient  guarantee,  and  all  our 
examination  of  the  items  has  tended  to  confirm  the  beli  f.  The  scholarship  in 
particular,  so  generally  deficient  in  books  of  this  kind,  is  exact.” 


London  :  KEG  AN,  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


September  29,  1883.] 
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MESSRS.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS’ 


FIRST  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1883. 


THE  WORKS  OF 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  COPYRIGHT  EDITION 
OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 

In  11  voTs.,  printed  from  New  Electrotype  Plates, 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s  61  a  Volume. 

This  Edition  will  iuclude  the  Prose  and  Poetical 
Writings  of  Mr.  Emerson  hitherto  published,  and  in 
addition,  Two  Now  Volumes  of  Essays,  Lectures,  and 
Speeches,  prepared  for  Publication,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  Will,  by  his  Literary 
Executor,  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot. 

Two  New  Portraits  of  Mr.  Emerson  will  appear  in 
this  Edition,  one  of  them  an  Etching  by  Schoff  from 
au  early  Portrait  taken  in  England,  which  will  form 
the  Frontispiece  to  “  Nature”;  and  the  other  a  Steel 
Engraving  by  Wilcox,  from  a  late  Photograph,  which 
will  go  in  the  Volume  of  “  Poems.” 


Vol.  1.  NATURE,  ADDRESSES,  and  EEC- 


TU  RES.  [Ready. 

***  This  B<,ok  has  heretofore  borne  the  name 
MISCELLANIES. 

Yol.  2.  ESSAYS.  First  Series.  [Ready. 
Yol.  3.  ESSAYS.  Second  Series.  [Beady. 
Vol.  4.  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

[Ready. 

Yol.  5.  ENGLISH  TRAITS.  [Oct.  3. 

Yol.  6.  CONDUCT  of  LIFE.  [0ct.  3. 

Vol.  7.  SOCIETY  and  SOLITUDE. 


[Oct.  20. 

Vol.  S.  LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS. 

[Oct.  20. 

Vol.  9.  POEMS.  [Nov.  3. 

Vol.  10.  LECTURES  and  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES.  L Nov.  3. 

Vol.  11.  MISCELLANIES.  [Nov.  3. 


Mr.  LONGFELLOW'S  LAST  POEM.— COPY¬ 
RIGHT. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO.  By  the  late 

H.  W.  Longfellow.  W.th  17  Full-page  Original 
Illustrations,  anrl  20  Woodcuts,  specially  designed 
for  this  Work.  181  pp.,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £1  Is. 

MEN  of  the  TIME.  The  Eleventh 

Edition,  revised  to  1883.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

SHAKSPERE.  Edited  by  Charles 

Knight.  With  310  Illustrations  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  R.A.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  IMPERIAL  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

I, 000  pp.,  with  500  Woodcuts,  super-royal  8vo, 
cloth,  15s. 

The  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  of  FLOWER 

and  SONG.  Edited  by  Alicia  A.  Leith.  With 
Full-page  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours,  4to, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  10?  6d. 

A  NEW  LARGE-TYPE  EDITION  of 

Professor  HENRY  MORLEY’S 

EDITION  of  the  SPECTATOR.  800  pp.  in  each 
Volume.  In  3  vol*.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

The  WORKS  of  WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 

By  John  Ireland.  With  88  Copper-plate  En¬ 
gravings,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

EVERY  BOV’S  BOOK.  Edited  by 

Edmund  Routledge.  Fifteenth  Edition,  revised, 
and  brought  down  to  1883.  W  ith  Coloured  Plate?, 
cloth,  8s  6d  ;  c’oth,  gilt  edges,  9s  6d. 

BARTLETT’S  FAMILIAR  QUOTA- 

TIONS.  An  hor’s  New,  Revised,  nnd  Enlarged 
Edition  Printed  from  new  American  Electro¬ 
type  Plates  on  highly  finished  paper.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  78  Gd. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  STATISTICS. 

Edited  by  M.  G.  Mulhall.  Crown  8vo,  rox- 
burghe,  7s  6d. 

DISCOVERIES  and  INVENTIONS  of 

the  NINETEENTH  CKNTUHY.  By  Robert 
Routledge,  I), Sc.,  F.O.S.  With  400  Illus¬ 
trations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  7s  6.1. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  of  SCIENCE. 

By  Robert  Routledge,  B.So  ,  F.C.S.  With  333 
Illustrate  ns  aud  Ful!-pi*re  Pi&'es.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  giltedf'ef  .  Now  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7=  (id. 

ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES.  A 

New  Edition.  950  pp  ,  with  290  Illustrations,  and 
32  pages  of  Co'oared  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  elges,  7s  0.1. 


GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  A  New 

Edition,  552  pp.,  with  240  Illustrations  and  32 
pages  of  Coloured  Plates,  crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
7s  Gd. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S 

AN  NUAL  for  1881.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
13  Coloured  Plates.  Twenty-second  Year  of 
Publication,  6s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  GIRL’S 

ANNUAL  for  1884.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
12  Coloured  Plates.  Sixth  Year  of  Publication,  6s. 

The  CIRCUS  and  MENAGERIE  BOOK. 

Printed  in  Colours,  fancy  boards,  Gi. 

The  MINSTREL  BOOK.  Printed  in 

Colours,  fancy  boards,  6s. 

The  PANTOMIME  BOOK.  Printed  in 

Colours,  fancy  boards,  6s. 

The  IMPERIAL  NATURAL  HISTORY 

PICTURE  BOOK.  With  80  Full- Page  Illus- 
tra'ions,  5s;  and  in  boards,  3s  Gd. 

LITTLE  WIDEAWAKE  for  1884.  By 

Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  With  Original  Plaiu  and 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards,  M. 
Kearns,  Charlotte  Weeks,  and  others.  Crown 
4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5i ;  and  in  boards,  3s  6rl. 

The  BOY’S  PLAYBOOK  of  SCIENCE. 

By  Professor  J.  H.  Pepper.  With  400  Illustra¬ 
tions,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  5s. 

The  PLAYBOOK  of  METALS.  By 

John  Henry  Pepper.  With  300  Illustrations, 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  5s. 

The  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK.  A 

Manual  of  Amusements,  Exercises,  Studies,  and 
Pursuits.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Mackarness. 
With  270  Illustrations,  New  aud  Cheaper 
Edition,  5s. 

NOTABLE  VOYAGES:  from 

Columbus  to  Parry.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
With  Illustrations,  5s. 

TRAVELLING  ABOUT  OVER  NEW 

and  OLD  GROUND.  By  Lady  Barker.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  5s. 

MODERN  MAGIC :  a  Practical  Treatise 

on  the  Art  of  Conjuring.  By  Professor  Hoff¬ 
mann.  With  318  Illustrations,  5s. 

The  PRACTICAL  FAMILY  LAWYER. 

By  W.  A.  Holds  worth,  Barrister-at-Law.  A 
New  arid  Revised  Edition,  embodying  all  the 
Legal  Changes  to  August,  1883.  5s. 

RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT’S  HEY- 

JDIDDLK-DI DDLE  PICTURE-BOOK.  Contain- 
ing  his  Four  Latest  Shilling  Toy  Books.  5s. 

LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAK- 

SPEARE.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  R.A.  Cloth  gilt,  5s ;  and  in  boards,  3s  6d. 

DODD’S  BEAUTIES  of  SHAK- 

SPEARE.  Witli  I  lustrations  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  R.A.  Cloth  gilt,  5s ;  and  in  boards,  3s  Gd. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Portrait 

and  100  Illustrations  b>r  J.  D.  Watson.  Cloth 
gilt,  5s  ;  and  in  boards,  3s  Gd. 

KATE  GREENAWAY’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOCK. 

LITTLE  ANN,  and  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor.  With  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Printed  in  Colours 
by  Edrnnud  Evans.  5s. 

LITTLE  TINY’S  BOOK.  With  many 

Illustrations.  Fcap.  tto,  cloth,  5s ;  and  in  boards, 
3s. 

KING  ARTHUR  and  HIS  KNIGHTS 

of  the  ROUND  TABLE.  By  Henry  Frith. 
With  50  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser.  3s  6d. 

ROBIN  HOOD :  Ballads  and  Songs. 

Collected  by  Joseph  Uitson.  With  50  Original 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browue.  (“Red  Line 
Poets.”)  34  Gd. 

The  POEMS  of  JAMES  RUSSELL 

LOWELL.  (*•  Red  Line  Poets.”)  3s  6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  New 

Edition,  re-set  from  new  typo,  c  ntaining  8G  Copy¬ 
right  Poems.  With  83  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  It  A  ,  and  other  Artists. 
(“  Red  Line  Poets.”)  3s  6d. 

OLD  WIVES’  FABLES.  By  Edouard 

LabocLate.  With  many  Illustrations,  3s  Gd. 

The  BIBLE  EMBLEM  ANNIVER- 

SAItY  BOOK.  With  365  Illustrations  by  William 
Foster.  Printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 
3s  6d  ;  aud  in  boards,  2s  6J. 

PHIZ’S  TOY  BOOK.  With  44  pages 

of  Coloured  Plates.  Cloth,  3s  Gd  ;  boards,  2s  Gd. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  JUVENILES  for 

BOYS.  New  Volumes. 


.Boys.  By  Lady  Barker.  3s  6d. 
Ascents  and  Adventures ;  a  Record 

of  Hardy  Mountaineering.  By  Henry  Frith. 

3s  Gd. 


Meyriek's  Promise ,  _  , _ _ 

tives  from  the  Jamaica  Rebellion  in  1865.  By 
E.  C.  Phillips.  3s  Gd. 


or.  Little  Fugi- 


Holiday  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  Lady  Barker.  3s  6d. 

With  the  Colours.  By  R.  M.  Jephson. 

3s  6d. 

The  Roll  of  the  Drum.  By  R.  M» 

Jephson.  3s  Cd. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narrative  of 

His  Shipwreck.  Edited  by  Jane  Porter.  3s6d. 

Pianche’s  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by 

J  R.  Planche.  3s  6d. 

D’Aulnoy’s  Fairy  Tales.  Translated 

by  J.  R.  Planche.  3s  6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  YOUNG  LADIES’ 

LIBRARY.  New  Volumes. 

The  Old  House  in  the  Square.  By 

Alice  Weber.  3s  6d. 

The  Asheldon  Schoolroom.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Jeanette,”  &c.  3s  6J. 

Tempest-Tossed,  the  Story  of  See- 

junyfer.  By  the  Author  of  “  xMademoiselle 
Mori.”  3s  6d. 

The  Doctor’s  Little  Daughter.  By 

Eliza  Meteyard. 

Schoolgirls  all  the  World  Over.  With 

Numerous  Illustrations,  3s  61. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  in  WORDS  of 

ONE  SYLLABLE.  With  21  Pages  of  Coloured 
Plates  by  Krcnheim  and  Co.,  cloth  gilt,  33  6d  ; 
and  in  boards,  2s  6d. 

The  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON,  in 

WORDS  of  ONE  SYLLABLE.  With  20  Original 
Pare  Plates  by  A.  W.  Cooper.  Printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Cloth  gilt,  3s  6d; 
and  iu  boards,  2s  61. 

The  COLOURED  BIBLE  for  the 

YOUNG.  With  125  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  3s  6d. 

The  MARVELS  of  the  POLAR 

WORLD.  Translated  by  Robert  Routledge* 
B.Sc.  With  Illustrations,  24  6d. 

“TO  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  BE.”  An 

Amusing  Record  of  your  Friend's  Convictions. 
A  Handy  Scrapbook  for  Marriage  Records. 
Arranged  by  W.  Grey  Wilson,  O.C.S.  Cloth* 
coloured  edge?,  2s  6d. 

For  VERY  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  By 

Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  With  96  Page  Plates,  2s  6d  ; 
and  in  boards,  2  4. 

SUNDAY  TALKS  with  MAMMA.  By 

Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  With  many  Illustrations* 
2s  61 ;  and  in  boards,  2s. 

The  SCHOOL  RECITER  for  BOYS 

and  GIRLS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

LAZINELLA,  and  other  DRAWING- 

•ROCM  PLAYS.  By  E.  L.  Blanchard,  aud 
Others.  Fancy  boards,  Is. 

RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT’S  SHIL- 

LING  TOYS.  New  Volumes. 

1.  The  Fox  Jumped  Over  the 

Parson’s  Gate.  Is. 

2.  The  Frog  who  Would  a  Wooing 

Go.  Is. 

KATE  GREENAWAY’S  ALMANAC 

for  1881.  Is  ;  and  in  cloth  gilt,  Is  6d. 

CHIROMANCY  and  PALMISTRY. 

By  Henry  Frith  and  Edward  Heron- Allen. 
With  Illustrations,  Is. 

KATE  GREENAWAY’S  FOUR 

CALENDARS  for  1881.  Printed  on  Cards.  Size, 
9^  by  7£  inches.  Sixpence  each. 

1.  Pictures  of  Spring,  Summer, 

Autumn,  Winter. 

2.  Summer  and  Winter. 

3.  The  Four  Seasons. 

4.  The  Twelve  Months. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE 


and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 
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Cassell  and  Company’s  Mew  and  Forthcoming  Volumes. 


The  BOOK  of  HEALTH.  A  Systematic 

Treatise  for  the  Professional  and  General  Reader 
upon  the  Science  and  the  Preservation  of  Health. 
Edited  by  Malcolm  Morris.  1,080  pp.,  royal 
8vo,  cloth,  21s.  With  Contributions  by  Sir 
Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  John  S.  Bristow, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  J.  Crichton  Browne,  LL.D.,  M.D.; 
T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  K  C.S.I.,  F.R.S. ;  Malcolm  Morris, 
F.R.C.S.  Ed.  ;  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D., 
F.R.S.;  Henry  Power,  F.R.C.S.;  W.  S.  Savory, 
F.R.S.;  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.;  Hermann 
Weber,  M.D.,  &c. 


OTJR  HOMES,  and  HOW  to  MAKE 

THEM  HEALTHY.  With  numerous  Practical 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  Shirley  Forster 
Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Parish 
of  St.  Piincras ;  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Epidemio¬ 
logical  Society,  and  to  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health.  960  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  153. 
With  Contributions  by  Robert  Brudenell  Carter, 
F.R.C.S.;  F.  S.  B.  Francois  de  Chaumont,  M.D., 
F.R.S.;  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon) ; 
William  Eassie,  C.E.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. ;  Robert  W. 
Edis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B  A. ;  Rogers  Field,  B.A., 
M.Inst.C.E. ;  Donglas  Galton,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S. ;  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  C.E. ;  B.  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY. 

Fifth  Divisional  Volume.  A  New  and  Original 
Work  of  Reference  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English 
Language.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Extra 
crown  4to,  384  pp.,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

The  first  Four  DIVISIONAL  VOLUMES  can  be 
had  bound  together  into  2  vols.  half. morocco,  each  21s. 

CASSELL’S 

CONCISE  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

This  compact  volume  contains  comprehensive  and 
accurate  information,  brought  down  to  the  latest 
date,  covering  the  whole  field  of  Biographical,  His¬ 
torical,  Geographical,  and  Scientific  Knowledge.  About 
1,300  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  15s;  roxburgh,  18s. 

The  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

MECHANICS.  Supplementary  Volume.  Con¬ 
taining  about  5,000  Drawings  of  Modern  Machi¬ 
nery,  Instruments,  and  Tools.  Cloth,  21s. 

LIRE  and  TIMES  of  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

By  W.  Robertson.  608  pp.,  with  Portrait,  extra 
crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


LIFE  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  D.O.L.  Cheap  Edition.  By 
G.  Barnett  Smith.  Revised  to  Summer  of  1883, 
with  Portrait,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

INDIA :  the  Land  and  the  People.  By 

Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  With  Map  of 
India  and  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations,  demy 
Svo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 


The  DISCOURSES  of  CAPTAIN  JOHN 

SMITH.  By  John  Ashton.  With  Fac-similes  of 
the  original  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  clotb,  5s. 

TREASURE  ISLAND.  By  B.  L. 

Stevenson.  301  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

ENGLISH  POETESSES.  By  Eric  S. 

Robertson,  M.A.  Crown  8ro,  cloth,  5s. 

VIGNETTES  from  INVISIBLE  LIFE. 

By  John  Badcock.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
specially  executed  for  the  Work,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

ENERGY  in  NATURE.  By  Wm. 

Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  80  Illus¬ 
trations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

DAISY  DIMPLE’S  SCRAP-BOOK. 

A  Book  of  Picture  Stories.  Royal  4to,  size  12£  in. 
by  10  in.,  192  pp.,  in  handsome  illuminated 
wrapper  boards,  5s. 


The  FORGING  of  the  ANCHOR:  a 

Poem.  By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.  With 
20  Original  Illustrations,  specially  executed  for 
the  Work  by  A.  Barraud,  H.  G.  Glindoni,  G.  W. 
Harvey,  W.  Hatherell,  Seymour  Lucas,  Hal 
Ludlow,  J.  Nash,  W.  H.  Overend,  C.  J.  Staniland, 
and  W.  L.  Wyllie.  Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


CHOICE  POEMS  by  H.  W.  LONG- 

FELLOW.  Illustrated  from  Paintings  by  his 
Son,  Ernest  W.  Longfellow.  Small  4to,  cloth,  6s. 


SUNLIGHT  and  SHADE.  With 

numerous  exquisite  Engraviugs,  by  the  best 
Artists  of  the  day.  The  Work  consists  of  Original 
and  Selected  Poems,  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  is  uniform  with  “  The  Changing 
Year,”  one  of  the  most  popular  Gift-books  of  the 
past  Season.  Extra  crown  4to,  192  pp.,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  7s  6d. 


SOME  MODERN  ARTISTS.  An  Ac- 

count  of  the  Life  and  the  Works  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Artists  of  the  Day,  with  highly-finished  En¬ 
gravings  of  their  most  popular  Masterpieces,  and 
Portraits  of  the  Artists,  from  recent  Photographs 
or  well-known  Paintings.  Demy  4to,  256  pp., 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s  6d. 


MAGAZINE  of  ART.  New  Volume  for 

3883.  With  about  400  choice  Engravings  from 
famous  Paintings,  and  from  Original  Drawings 
by  the  First  Artists  of  the  Day.  An  Etching  by 
Lalauze,  from  an  Original  Drawing  by  G.  L. 
Seymour,  entitled  “  Maiden  Dreams,”  forms  the 
Frontispiece.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  16s. 


CHINA  PAINTING.  By  Miss  Florence 

Lewis,  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates,  and  a  Selection  of  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings,  together  with  full  Instructions  to  the  Pupil; 
Oblong  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 


FLOWER  PAINTING  in  WATER 

COLOURS.  Second  Series,  with  20  Coloured 
Plates  by  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  With 
Instructions  by  the  Artist.  Crown  4to,  5s. 


TREE  PAINTING  in  WATER 

COLOURS.  By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.  With  18  Coloured 
Plates,  and  valuable  Instructions  by  the  Artist. 
Oblong  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 


WATER  -  COLOUR  PAINTING,  a 

COURSE  of.  Eighth  and  enlarged  Edition. 
With  21  Coloured  Plates  from  Designs  by  R.  P. 
Leitch,  and  full  Instructions  to  the  Pupil.  Cloth, 

5s. 


The  MOTHER  GOOSE  GOSLINGS. 

By  Eleanor  W.  Talbot.  With  Coloured  Pictures, 
4to,  3s  6d. 

BRAVE  LIVES  and  NOBLE.  By  C. 

L.  Mateaux.  Illustrated,  crown  4to,  gilt  edges* 
7s  6d. 


MYSELF  and  MY  FRIENDS.  By 

Olive  Patch.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


KRILOF  and  HIS  FABLES.  By  W. 

R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  enlarged, 
3s  6d. 


BO-PEEP.  Volume  for  1883.  Illus¬ 
trated  throughout  with  Original  Pictures  by 
leading  Artists.  Elegant  picture  boards,  2s  6d 
cloth  gilt,  3s  6d. 


The  LIFE  of  CHRIST.  Bijou  Edition. 

By  the  Ven.  Arohdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  2  Frontispiece?  by  Holman  H  int.  Com¬ 
plete  in  5  vols.  Cloth,  coloured  edges  (size,  royal 
32mo),  in  cloth  box,  the  set,  10s  61. 

***  This  new  Edition  is  an  Edition  for  the 
Cabinet.  The  handy  little  volumes,  small  in  size,  are 
set  in  beautifully  clear  typ3,  easily  readable,  while 
the  neat  and  charming  appearance  will  render  it  in 
general  request  as  a  dainty  and  attractive  gift. 


The  LIFE  and  WORK  of  ST.  PAUL. 

By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Complete  in  one  handsome  volume,  with  about 
300  Authentic  Illustrations,  specially  executed  for 
the  Work,  and  4  Coloured  Maps.  Extra  crown 
4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £1  Is. 


The  OLD  TESTAMENT  COMMEN¬ 
TARY  for  ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Rev.  0.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 


Vol.  III.,  now  ready,  price  21s,  contains 


I.  KINGS  .  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barry, 

D.D.,  Primate  of  Australia. 


II.  KINGS  . 7  By  the  Rer.  C.  J.  Ball,  M.A., 
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0  UR  OWN  COUNTRY.  An  Illustrated 
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extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  each  9s  ;  library  binding, 
3  vols.,  imitation  roxburgh,  £1  10s  the  set. 
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Series.)  By  W.  Swaysland.  With  40  Full-page 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


to  receive  tlie  King,  to  dine  with  the  King,  or  to  apologise  to  the 
King,  and  the  refusal  has  helped  on  a  serious  Ministerial  crisis.  M. 
J ules  Ferry  has  insisted  that  General  Thibaudin  shall  resign,  but 
M.  Grevy  demurs,  holding  the  General  to  be  a  protection  against 
the  Orleanists.  The  dispute  is  not  yet  settled,  for  behind  it  is 
one  far  more  formidable.  M.  Ferry,  it  is  stated,  insists  that 
the  President’s  son-in-law,  M.  Wilson,  shall  quit  the  Elysee, 
declaring  that  he  has  constantly  thwarted  the  Ministry,  to 
which  he  is  opposed.  M.  Grevy,  it  is  publicly  stated,  replies  to 
this  that  M.  Wilson  is  only  a  Deputy,  and  that  he  neither  can 
nor  will  turn  his  daughter  out  of  his  house.  If  the  Chamber 
insists  upon  such  a  step,  or  even  discusses  it,  he  will  at  once 
resign.  The  truth  of  this  story  may  be  questionable,  but  it  is 
certain  that  an  acute  crisis  exists,  that  M.  Wilson’s  influence  is 
bitterly  resented  by  large  parties,  and  that  M.  Grevy  is  losing 
much  of  his  popularity.  His  personal  action  is  dignified,  but  he 
is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  a  clique  who  are  far  less  constitu¬ 


tional  than  he  is. 


THE  event  of  the  week  is  a  lamentable  one.  King  Alfonso, 
of  Spain,  arrived  in  Paris  on  Saturday,  and  was  received 
•by  President  Grevy,  who  accompanied  him  in  another  carriage 
to  the  Spanish  Embassy.  The  escort  was  small,  though  suffi¬ 
cient  for  honour,  and  could  only  just  penetrate  the  vast  crowds 
•—over  200,000,  it  is  said— which  overwhelmed  the  procession 
with  insult,  hissing  and  hooting  at  the  King,  crying,  “  Down 
with  the  Uhlan !”  and  yelling  at  the  eminent  Spaniards  who  had 
gone  out  to  welcome  their  Sovereign.  No  actual  violence  was 
offered,  but  the  temper  of  the  crowd  was  unmistakable,  and  no 
Jittempt  has  been  made  to  soften  the  accounts  of  the  demon¬ 
stration.  Indeed,  President  Grevy,  though  not  till  the 
following  day,  pronounced,  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
a  formal  apology,  begging  the  King  not  “to  confound  France 
with  the  miser ables  who  have  compromised  her  old  renown 
by  demonstrations  I  repudiate.  Unfortunately,  our  laws  are 
powerless  to  repress  such  things.”  The  King  replied,  in  stately 
phrase,  that  “  as  chief  of  a  proud  and  noble  nation  he  could 
not  remain  any  longer  without  compromising  its  dignity,”  but 
desirous  of  giving  a  special  proof  of  his  regard  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  France,”  he  would  meet  the  Ministers  at  the 
Elysee.  He  did  so,  and  was  hooted  again  in  going  and  return¬ 
ing,  the  police  offering  no  interference  and  making  no  arrests. 


Our  total  impression  of  the  affair  is  that  it  may  prove  a  dis¬ 
aster  for  France.  Germany  has  been  insulted  without  cause, 
and  Spain  in  the  teeth  of  reason,  the  President  has  lost  prestige, 
and  the  Ministry  is  breaking  up.  Moreover,  the  Parisian  mob 
has  once  more  proved  itself  an  important  factor  in  great  affairs. 
All  these  things  alarm  the  respectable  classes,  and  increase 
their  permanent  impression  that  the  Republic  has  entered  on  a 
downward  course.  That  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration ;  but  the 
decline  of  M.  Grevy  is,  we  fear,  real,  and  the  Chamber  will  have 
a  most  difficult  task  in  apportioning  blame  and  regulating  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Government.  Fortunately,  all  classes 
appear  disposed  to  await  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Deputies  will  return  fresh  from  contact  with  constituents 
who  neither  fear  Dor  reverence  Paris.  They  may  find  a  new 
Ministry  not  afraid  of  M.  Wilson,  and,  by  adopting  M.  Grevy’s 
policy  of  abstention  from  “  spirited  ”  foreign  policy,  replace 
him  in  accord  with  his  Ministers.  The  grand  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  General  Thibaudin,  whom  M.  Grevy  will  not 
dismiss  by  fiat,  and  whom  a  large  party  in  the  Chamber 
wish  to  retain.  They  know  he  cannot  strike  coups  d'etat,  and 
they  believe  that  he  could  prevent  any  movement  among  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Army.  Unfortunate^,  the  known  Gene¬ 
rals  who  are  also  convinced  Republicans  are  now  few. 


The  following  is  the  King’s  official  opinionupon  the  whole  affair 
as  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times.  It  is  dignified 
and  Spanish  : — “  I  have  no  resentment  against  the  French 
nation,  and  I  am  touched  by  M.  Grevy’s  visit,  but  there  is  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  a  profound  sadness,  a  sadness  not  due  to 
anything  affecting  myself  individually  ;  but  to  the  misunder¬ 
standing  which  henceforth  exists  between  two  nations  of  the 
same  race,  having  to  a  great  extent  the  same  interests,  and  who 
ought  to  be  attached  to  each  other.  The  step  taken  by  M. 
Grevy  may  make  me  forget  the  bitterness  of  my  entry,  but 
Spain  will  long  remember  the  hisses  of  the  Parisian  population, 
who  would  not  see  that  behind  the  King  it  was  the  nation  they 
were  hissing.”  The  King  left  for  Madrid  on  Monday  early, 
where  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  from  nobles  to  water-carriers,  turned  out  to  do  him 
honour ;  all  classes  were  admitted  to  the  Palace,  and  through¬ 
out  the  night  a  stream  of  30,000  visitor's  passed  in  to  pay 
him  homage.  He  has,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  received  an  informal  plebiscite  from  the  Spanish 
people.  _ 

The  demonstration  was,  in  part,  spontaneous,  and  in  part 
due  to  the  incitements  of  the  journals,  many  of  them  respect¬ 
able,  as,  for  instance,  M.  Clemenceau’s  organ,  La  Justice,  which 
declared  that  the  King  in  accepting  a  Colonelcy  of  Uhlans — 
which  he  could  not  refuse — had  insulted  France.  It  is  difficult 
to  credit  that  responsible  Ministers  approved  the  action  of  the 
populace ;  but  it  is  believed  that  General  Thibaudin  refused  either 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  had  a  long  interview 
on  Tuesday  with  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Spain.  The  statements  made  were  rather  curious  than 
interesting,  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  noted.  The  King 
made  no  alliance  with  Germany,  though  German  and  Spanish 
interests  were  discussed  in  such  a  way  that  the  question  of 
colonies  came  up,  and  the  German  Ministers  said  they  did  not 
wish  for  any.  That  looks  as  if  Spain  had,  at  all  events,  hinted 
at  a  transfer  of  the  Philippines,  or  of  her  claims  on  islands 
further  south.  Moreover — and  this  is  really  important — the 
Minister  decidedly  shirked  the  question  of  Morocco.  He  only 
said  France  should  not  have  it,  or  any  European  Power  other 
than  Spain,  and  did  not  deny  that  Spain  would  be  glad  to  make 
Morocco  safe  by  an  occupation.  Of  all  the  possible  Spanish 
requests  to  Germany,  that  is  the  most  probable.  If  France 
could  be  kept  from  interfering,  King  Alfonso  might  personally 
command  in  an  invasion  of  Morocco,  conquer  it,  as  O’Donnell 
nearly  did,  and  refound  his  dynasty  through  the  gratified  pride 
of  his  subjects,  who  have  for  centuries  regarded  Morocco  as 
their  heritage  in  reversion. 

The  Tories  are  all  alive.  Sir  S.  Northcote  is  speaking  at 
Belfast,  and  on  Monday  Lord  Oranbrook  delivered  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  a  speech  characterised  elsewhere ;  while  on  Tuesday 
Mr.  Gibson  delighted  the  Conservatives  of  Glasgow.  His 
speech  was  of  the  usual  kind.  The  Government  had  spent 
“  millions  ”  more  than  the  Conservatives  ;  had  “  convulsed  India 
from  end  to  end  ”  with  the  Ilbert  Bill ;  in  their  language  had,  as 
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regarding  Egypt,  “  elevated  hedging  into  a  science  and  had 
only  “  scotched  the  Irish  snake.”  Mr.  Gibson,  however,  did  not 
deny  that  elements  of  hope  are.  now  appearing  in  Ireland,  spoke 
of  increased  quiet  and  “returning  prosperity,”  and  thought 
that  in  the  creation  of  a  peasant-proprietary  a  vast  field  might 
he  found  for  beneficent  legislation.  As  it  is  upon  Ireland-that 
Mr.  Gibson  is  thoroughly  instructed,  Liberals  may  accept  Mr. 
Gibson’s  declamation  as,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
Ministry.  _ 

There  is  common-sense  left  in  Manchester.  Dr.  Pank- 
hurst  obtained  only  6,216  votes  out  of  the  52,000  upon 
the  new  Register,  while  Mr.  Houlds worth,  polling  the  full 
strength  of  his  party  as  it  now  stands,  received  18,188. 
As  the  votes  given  to  Dr.  Pankhurst  are  far  less  than 
the  number  of  Irish  electors,  it  is  probable  that  very  few 
English  Radicals  voted,  the  majority  feeling,  with  us,  that 
wild  views  are  as  great  a  disqualification  in  a  philanthropic  Red 
as  in  the  haughtiest  Tory.  That  conviction  is  what  we  want  to 
see.  There  is  no  better  representative  than  the  man  whose 
motive  power  in  politics  isfeeling  for  the  people,  but  he  must  have 
sense,  and  knowledge  of  facts,  and  experience  enough  to  be  aware 
that  this  planet  will  never  become  a  world  where  all  are  at  ease, 
all  cultivated,  and  all  good.  If  Dr.  Pankhurst  had  been  elected, 
every  Radical  candidate  at  the  general  election  would  have  been 
told  that  universal  female  suffrage,  the  abolition  of  the  Army, 
the  payment  of  the  Debt  out  of  the  land,  and  the  confiscation 
of  corporate  property  were  within  the  accepted  programme 
of  his  party.  We  can  fight  heartily  for  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Liverpool,  though  we  think  he  occasionally  dreams ;  but 
any  candidate  whatever,  to  call  forth  our  sympathy,  must 
be  a  reasoning  human  being,  who  will  admit  that  the 
truths  of  arithmetic  are  absolute,  and  that  the  Eighth 
Commandment  is  above  any  theory  whatever.  The  State 
has  a  perfect  right  to  tax  its  subjects  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  but  if  it  taxes  only  men  above  six  feet  in  height,  it  robs. 

The  speech  of  M.  Tisza  to  the  Hungarian  Chamber  on  October 
3rd  shows  clearly  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
Croatia.  It  will  yield  upon  every  point  except  the  right  of  the 
Magyars  to  rule.  The  Government  of  Buda-Pesth  will 
enforce  order,  said  M.  Tisza,  will  restore  the  escutcheons 
pulled  down,  and  will,  if  the  power  of  the  State  is  denied,  en¬ 
force  its  will  by  military  measures.  But  upon  every  other  subject 
it  will  listen  to  the  Croatians,  and  “  reject  all  idea  of  driving 
things  to  an  extreme.”  This  means  that  agrarian  grievances  and 
grievances  as  to  taxation  will  be  redressed,  and  is  the  regular 
policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  We  do  not  know,  if 
the  dual  system  of  the  monarchy  is  to  be  maintained,  that 
a  better  could  be  adopted  ;  but  it  will  hardly  satisfy  the 
Slavs.  Their  radical  complaint  is  that  they  are  subjected 
to  a  dominant  caste  apart  from  them  in  language  and 
aspirations,  and  not  even  justice  will  extingirish  the  sense  of 
this  grievance.  It  cannot,  however,  be  removed  without  a  con¬ 
test  with  the  armed  Magyars,  secretly  aided  by  all  Germans,  to 
which  the  Austrian  Court  is  as  yet  unequal.  The  oddity  of 
the  position  is  that  the  reigning  House  is  not  quite  sure  which 
nationality  it  means  ultimately  to  adopt. 

The  French  Foreign  Office  is  said  to  have  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Pekin.  M.  Ferry,  emboldened  by  a  report  from  M.  Tricou 
stating  that  China  is  not  preparing  for  war,  and  that  the  southern 
provinces  deprecate  hostilities,  has  demanded  that  southern 
Tonquin  shall  become  French,  and  that  northern  Tonquin  shall 
be  placed  under  a  mixed  administration  of  Anamite  and  Chinese 
Mandarins.  The  statement  is  curiously  definite,  though  it  comes 
from  the  Figaro,  which  is  always  wrong ;  and  if  it  is  true,  it 
implies  war.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  veiled  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  whole  of  Tonquin.  The  Government  of 
Pekin  cannot  make  the  concession,  under  penalty  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty ;  nor,  if  any  of  its  declarations 
can  be  trusted,  would  it  if  it  could.  To  give  up  Tonquin  is 
to  give  up  the  possibility  of  governing  the  rich  South  without 
a  garrison,  which  worrld  consume  all  the  revenue.  We  give 
the  statement,  because  it  is  treated  as  important:  but,  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  believe  that  M.  Ferry  has  agreed  with  the  President 
to  await  the  decision  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  the  Chamber 
will  not  permit  any  serious  distant  expedition.  Note  in  this 
connection  that  M.  Tricou  is  said  to  have  reported  his  opinion 
that  Chinese  resistance  to  the  cession  is  entirely  inspired  by  the 
English,  who  dread  competition.  That  is  absurd,  but  it  is  like 
all  that  is  reported  of  M.  Tricou. 


The  Treasury  has  pulled  up  the  Metropolitan  Board  very 
sharply.  In  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,, 
my  Lords  inform  the  Chairman  that  the  coal  and  wine  duties, 
which  expire  in  1889,  cannot  be  regranted  without  urgent 
necessity,  the  former  duty  amounting  to  7  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
at  the  place  of  sale  on  an  article  of  the  first  necessity.  The- 
Treasury  observe  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  now  owe’ 
£19,000,000,  involving  a  total  charge  of  £1,000,000  a  year,  and 
that  they  are  increasing  this  debt  at  the  rate  of  £8,000,000  in 
five  years,  without  ever  defining  the  limit  within  which  they 
think  indebtedness  safe,  or  the  proportion  debt  should  bear  to 
the  property  charged  with  it.  The  Treasury  perceive  clearly  that 
a  Board  like  the  Metropolitan  will  be  inclined  to  spend  to  justify 
its  own  existence, but  hold  that  it  should  use  its  powers  of  borrow¬ 
ing  with  discretion,  and  with  some  consideration  for  the  wants 
of  the  next  generation.  My  Lords,  therefore,  decline  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  new  expenditure  proposed,  amounting  to  £13,000,000, 
until  their  requirements,  essential  to  sound  finance,  have  been 
complied  with.  The  warning — for  it  is  only  a  warning — is  a 
wise  one ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  London  is  to  be 
improved  without  money,  or  what  is  to  be  the  substitute  for 
the  coal  duties.  Rates  ou  houses  are  too  high  already,  and  we 
canuot  tax  incomes  for  municipal  purposes,  while  a  special 
liquor  duty  of  adequate  amount  would  impede  all  traffic. 

The  Paruellite  invasion  of  Ulster  came  to  a  speedy  and 
happily  bloodless  end,  and  the  rumour  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
had  been  murdered  by  an  Ulster  Orangeman  proved  to  be 
only  an  imaginative  provision  of  what  might  possibly  have 
happened,  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  tempted  fate  by  attempting  to 
stump  the  actual  “  Black  North.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ke  was 
more  wisely  advised,  and  had  remained  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel ;  while  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  with  two  or  three  lesser 
Leaguers,  made  a  rapid  raid  into  and  still  more  rapid  retreat 
from  Tyrone.  Mr.  O’Connor  seems  to  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  Ulster  equivalent  for  tar  and  feathers  at  Porta- 
down,  the  locality  of  the  famous  Orange  ballad  of  ’48  beginning,— 

“  I  am  a  loyal  Orangeman, 

From  Portadown,  ayont  the  Bann,” 

and  in  which  the  indiscriminating  truculence  of  the  Orange  mind 
is  finely  displayed  by  the  couplet, — 

“  The  first  of  them,  I’ll  shoot,  by  Gog, 

Is  Bedington,  that  Popish  dog,” 

Sir  T.  Redington  being  Lord  Clarendon’s  Under- Secretary  at 
the  time.  _ 

The  Australian  mails  received  this  week  supply  abundant 
evidence  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  confederation  and 
annexation  is  spreading  steadily.  The  conduct  of  the  Melbourne 
Government  in  refusing  the  Irish  informers  leave  to  land,  and 
sending  them  on  board  the  nearest  man-of-war,  must  be  regarded 
as  earnest  of  what  they  will  do  with  convicts  of  other  nation¬ 
alities  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  despatch  of  a  few  transports 
loaded  with  Becidivistes  from  Toulon,  or  the  arrival  of  a  few' 
boatloads  of  “  escapees  ”  from  New  Caledonia  on  Australian 
soil,  might  have  sudden  and  far-reaching  consequences.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania  towards  the  new  movement.  With 
their  peculiar  history,  it  is  difficult  to  expect  that  they  should  be- 
so  grimly  in  earnest  as  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland 
evidently  are  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  reflection  may 
goad  them  to  an  even  more  perfervid  zeal.  Apparently,  none  of 
the  Colonies  would  gain  more  both  by  annexation  and  confedera¬ 
tion.  _ 

Professor  Dicey  has  attacked  in  the  Times  the  conduct  of  the 
Victorian  Government  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Irish  informers 
to  land  at  Melbourne,  and  the  Agent-General  for  the  Colony, 
Mr.  Murray  Smith,  has  replied,  defending  Mr.  Service’s  action. 
The  defence  is  complex,  but  on  the  whole  conclusive.  We  now 
know  on  official  authority  that  these  men  were  sent  to  Melbourne 
by  the  Irish  Executive  in  spite  of  a  formal  protest  of  the  Victorian 
Government,  communicated  through  the  Colonial  Office  in 
ample  time.  No  Government  with  any  sense  of  self-respect 
could  allow  them  to  land  after  that.  When  the  men  them¬ 
selves  became  aware  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Australia,  they 
wrote  requesting  not  to  be  landed.  On  the  question  of 
technical  legal  right,  of  which  Professor  Dicey  naturally  makes 
much,  there  is  a  good  deal  said  and  to  be  said.  During  the 
furious  agitation  against  transportation  which  nearly  lost 
Australia  to  the  Empire  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  seriously  pro¬ 
posed,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation,  to  charter  a  ship  at  Mel- 
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bourne,  fill  it  with  colonial  convicts  and  jail-birds,  and  debark 
them  in  England.  Does  Professor  Dicey  hold  that  the  English 
Government  would  be  justified,  from  any  regard  for  strict  legal 
right,  in  allowing  these  men  to  land  ?  Surely  there  are  rights  of 
quarantine  against  crime,  as  well  as  against  cholera. 

There  is  peace,  but  the  nations  are  growing  more  suspicious 
than  ever.  France  and  Italy  are  now  “taking  precau¬ 
tions  ”  against  each  other.  The  Italian  Government,  having 
a  large  fleet,  is  beginning  to  fortify  the  island  of  Mad- 
dalena,  which  it  regards,  for  reasons  not  given,  as  the 
"“key”  of  its  maritime  position.  Thereupon  the  French 
Government  appoints  a  military  Commandant  of  Corsica,  and 
the  Italian  papers  see  in  that  evidence  that  France  intends  to 
seize  Sardinia  and  to  paralyse  the  Italian  fleet.  All  that  is 
surely  very  melancholy.  Italy,  with  her  northern  frontier  exposed 
as  it  is,  is  not  going  to  strike  at  France  by  sea;  nor  is  France, if 
she  means  mischief,  likely  to  waste  time  and  men  in  Sardinia, 
where  a  corps  d’armee  would  be  about  as  dangerous  to  Eome  as 
if  it  were  in  Marseilles.  The  litterateurs  of  France  seem  all  to 
have  gone  crazy  with  suspicion  and  anger,  and  to  be  ready  to 
fight  Germany,  England,  Spain,  and  Italy  all  at  once, — and  all 
for  nothing.  Imagine  Italy  risking  its  existence  in  order  to  get 
back  Corsica,  instead  of  Nice ! 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dr.  T.  Clifford  Allbutt,  senior  physician  of  the  Leeds 
Infirmary,  made  a  furious  assault  on  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  He  believes  that  the  children  of  much  examined 
men  show  traces  of  nervous  disease,  and  that  if  mothers 
are  educated  in  the  same  way,  the  result  will  be  de¬ 
generacy  of  race.  We  are  by  no  means  devotees  of  competi¬ 
tive  examination,  holding  that  if  men  were  honest,  patronage 
and  pass  examinations  would  be  better;  but  is  not  this  state¬ 
ment  an  exaggeration  ?  Is  it  really  true  that  the  children  of 
high  wranglers  and  “  double-firsts  ”  are  ricketty,  under-sized,  or 
nervous  ?  The  facts  can  readily  be  ascertained,  and  meanwhile, 
is  it  foolish  to  take  comfort  from  one  well-known  instance  ? 
Lord  Hartington  is  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  man 
who  received  a  double-first,  and  who  could,  past  all  question, 
have  won  an  Indian  Civil-Service  commission.  Does  he  look 
•one  whit  weaker  than  the  son  of  any  peasant  or  trooper  ?  And 
will  Dr.  Allbutt  just  tell  us  why,  if  physical  injuries  are  not 
inherited,  which  is  certain,  mental  injuries  should  be?  The 
examinee  may  be  hurt,  and  we  are  certain  ofteD  is,  but  his 
^hildren  are  not.  If  mental  culture  destroys  physique,  it  is  a 
batf  look-out  for  the  world ;  but  is  there  a  group  of  peasants 
who,  apart  from  effects  of  years,  could  thrash  the  present 
‘Cabinet  ? 

The  Social  Science  Congress  was  opened  on  Wednesday  with 
a  speech  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  which  is  in  itself  a  splendid  example 
•of  the  first  of  Indian  difficulties.  Everything  in  India  is  on  too 
vast  a  scale, — classes  are  nations,  cesspools  are  gveat  ravines 
filled  with  the  accumulation  of  ages,  drainage  covers  spaces  with 
which  only  Governments  can  deal.  Sir  R.  Temple’s  address 
has  just  this  defect.  He  evidently  intended  to  begin  with  a  list 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  but  such  is  the  multitude  of  objects  to  be 
sought  that  the  list  swamped  the  address,  and  is  almost  the  whole 
of  it.  The  work  to  be  attacked  would  make  a  philanthropic 
Stephenson  gasp,  and  for  ourselves,  we  disbelieve  in  its  ever 
being  done,  except  through  mental  training.  We  may  teach  all 
Indians  sanitary  principles,  and  so  improve  the  health  of  a 
continent ;  but  to  cleanse  the  cesspools  of  two  hundred  millions 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  Government  whatever,  much  less  a 
foreign  one.  It  is  not  only  the  number,  but  the  depth  of  the 
cesspools.  Sir  Richard  Temple  treats  the  idea  of  sanitation 
having  produced  typhoid  as  a  prejudice,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
True.  So  it  would  in  London,  if  it  were  necessary  to  begin  by 
•cleaning  out  a  dozen  Regent  Canals,  choked  to  a  depth  of 
•twenty  feet  with  the  filth  of  centuries. 

We  wonder  why  Railway  servants,  of  all  mankind,  are  so 
powerless  to  obtain  decent  treatment.  The  annual  meeting  of 
their  representative  body  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  it  was  stated  by  several  delegates  that  even  recently 
they  had  been  required  to  work  from  17  to  22  hours  a  day,  or 
from  88  to  105  hours  a  week.  This  is  monstrous,  even  if  we 
admit  that  a  great  machine  like  a  Railway  is  justified,  in  the 
public  interest,  in  using  men  up,  for  the  public  is  constantly 
endangered  by  the  labour  of  men  too  tired  to  think,  or 
see,  or  act  quickly.  Imagine  a  pointsman  with,  perhaps, 
25  trains  to  direct,  working  the  levers  after  17  hours  of 


continuous  toil !  So  long  as  nothing  new  occurs,  he  goes 
on  automatically,  even  if  really  asleep  ;  but  the  moment  he  has 
to  think,  all  is  over,  and  there  is  a  collision.  We  believe  the 
men  s  statements  to  be  literally  true,  and  entirely  agree  with 
the  delegates  that  Parliament  should  order  a  return  of  cases 
in  which  Railway  employes  are  worked  for  more  than  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  The  men  are  not  children,  it  is  true,  and  need  not 
obey  unless  they  please;  but  the  public  are  children,  and  mnst 
tra\  el.  Besides,  the  State  binds  the  Railway  servants  to  work 
well  under  criminal  penalties. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  like  Mr.  Parnell,  has  invaded  Ulster, 
and  on  Thursday  he  explained  to  the  Conservatives  of  Bel¬ 
fast  the  reasons  they  have  for  distrusting  the  Liberal 
Government.  They  are  briefly  that  this  Government  is  not 
national,  but  cosmopolitan  in  feeling;  that  in  India,  in  the 
Colonies,  in  foreign  policy,  it  is  not  always  thinking  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Great  Britain.  He  gave  as  illustrations  the  llbert 
Bill,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  about  Australian  annexations, 
and  the  condition  of  South  Africa.  He  also  adduced  the  Shaw 
case,  and  affirmed  that  instead  of  an  Englishman  being  able  to 
say  “Civis  Romanus  sum,”  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  iusult  from  the  foreigner  was  to  deny  that  he  was  English. 
We  have  said  enough  of  the  speech  elsewhere,  but  we  must  ask 
here  the  cause  of  this  singular  sterility  of  Tory  speakers.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is  imjmany  ways  the  ablest  man  of  his 
party, — certainly  the  most  adroit, — yet  even  he  is  reduced  to 
these  stale  couqdaiuts,  which  interest  nobody,  and  scarcely  in¬ 
fluence  a  vote.  Why  does  not  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  tell  us 
distinctly  what  he  would  do  with  the  llbert  Bill,  whether  he 
would  annex  Polynesia,  and  what  has  been  left  undone  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Shaw  ? 

A  highly  alarmist  telegram  from  Hong  Kong,  forwarded  by 
the  China  correspondent  ofjtlie  New  York  Herald,  was  published 
in  London  on  Thursday.  The  writer,  who  dates  his  message 
October  3rd,  declares  that  the  people  of  Canton  are  highly 
excited  over  the  Logan  trial — Logan  had  fired  into  a  mob  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason,  had  killed  a  child,  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  seven  years’  imprisonment — and  are  threatening  foreigners, 
especially  the  French,  in  incendiary  placards.  “  The  mob  is 
ripe  for  rebellion,”  and  the  Chinese  Viceroy  has  been  compelled 
to  guard  his  own  palace  with  troops.  Mandarins  of  the  highest 
rank  are  insulted  in  passing  through  the  city.  The  foreign 
settlement  is  guarded  by  six  gunboats,  but  the  uneasiness 
extends  beyond  Canton,  and  even  in  Hong  Kong  the  arms  of 
the  "V  olunteers  have  been  piled  in  two  Banks,  to  prevent  their 
seizure.  The  facts  are  certainly  disquieting  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  Government  is 
in  earnest  in  repression.  Its  whole  policy  and  position  depend 
at  this  moment  upon  its  power  to  prevent  any  outbreak  which 
would  revive  the  solidarity  of  the  Powers,  and  compel  all 
European  States  to  join  in  exacting  reparation.  Whether  Pekin 
has  the  strength  to  enforce  quiet  when  the  mob  is  excited, 
may  be  q uestioned ;  but  Chinese  officials  in  earnest  are  rarely 
beaten  by  their  own  people.  They  have  the  control,  too,  just 
now  of  a  good  steam  fleet,  and  large  accumulations  of  regulars 
near  Shanghai.  The  Government,  however,  moves  slowly,  and 
Europe  may  yet  be  startled  by  a  popular  attempt  at  massacre. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wordsworth,  speaking  on  Thursday  in  the  Church 
Congress  of  the  wide  division  now'  opening  between  the  Church 
and  the  Universities,  complains  that  wealthy  mothers  now  fail  to 
teach  their  children  the  elementary  truths  of  religion.  “  A  Bible 
class  for  mothers  of  the  wealthier  class  would  be  about  the  best 
expenditure  of  time  possible  to  a  parochial  clergyman.”  That, 
as  it  is  put,  sounds  whimsical,  or  even  nonsensical,  but  there  is 
a  gleam  of  truth  in  it.  While  female  education  is  improving 
rapidly,  and  “girl  graduates”  are  becoming  wranglers,  the 
means  for  teaching  “  divinity,”  in  its  large  sense,  to  women 
are  not  expanding.  The  subject  is  not  so  carefully  taught  to 
girls  as  it  is  to  boys,  and  is  very  much  less  compulsory.  Every¬ 
thing  effective  in  the  educational  machinery  for  womra  is 
modern,  and  the  modern  tone  is  to  leave  theology  for  home 
reading.  The  mere  fact  that  while  at  least  half  the.  higher 
teachers  of  men  are  clergymen,  no  female  teacher  ca$,  have  gone 
through  that  training,  makes  a  decided  di  fie  re  nee,  as  does  also 
the  declining  influence  of  the  Clergy  over  women.  The  highly- 
educated  woman  of  to-day  cannot  absorb  a  sermon  or  a  lecture 
without  mental  criticism,  sometimes  very  destructive. 
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TOPICS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


"KTHE  HOOTING  OF  KING  ALFONSO. 

mHE  hooting  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  Paris  is  not  merely  a 
JL  regrettable  incident.  It  is  a  calamitous  occurrence.  It 
brings  war  perceptibly  nearer,  and  it  destroys,  as  no  event 
since  1870  has  destroyed,  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  France. 
There  is  not  a  German  alive,  and  especially  not  a  German 
soldier,  who  will  not  see  in  it  startling  evidence  of  French  im¬ 
placability.  The  King  of  Spain  had  done  absolutely  nothing 
to  affront,  or  injure,  or  humiliate  France,  in  any  way  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  in  accepting  the  offer  of  a  State  reception  in 
Paris  he  had,  according  to  the  European  code  of  etiquette, 
paid  France  a  considerable,  though  of  course  merely  formal, 
honour.  He  had,  however,  sought  the  friendship  of  Germany, 
he  was  accused  of  seeking  alliance  with  her,  and  he  had 
accepted  from  her  Emperor  a  customary  titular  honour, 
the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  accepted  also  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  so  deep  is  the  enmity  felt  for  Germany  in  Paris 
that  this  sufficed  to  overpower  every  consideration  of  inter¬ 
national  courtesy,  of  State  policy,  and  of  municipal  self-respect, 
and  make  Parisians  express  for  a  guest  not  merely  anger,  but 
contempt.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  the  hatred  was  felt  only  by 
the  roughs.  The  Army  of  the  Eevolution,  swarming  out.  in 
tens  of  thousands,  gave  the  hisses ;  but  some  of  the  first 
journals  of  Paris  had  held  up  the  King  to  obloquy  as  a 
soldier  of  Germany,  and  had  counselled  an  unmistakeable 
silence  and  avoidance.  The  hooting  was  only  the  mob 
translation  of  that  advice,  and  in  every  German  mind 
the  conviction  will  sink  deep  that,  as  far  as  Paris  is 
concerned — and  Paris,  though  not  France,  represents  her — 
peace  will  only  last  while  France  is  unable  to  make  war.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  insult  to  the  German  Emperor,  for  he  has 
passed  into  that  period  of  stately  old  age  when  the  judgment 
survives  emotion  ;  but  every  German  will  feel  bitterly  that  the 
decorations  his  Sovereign  bestows  are  in  Paris  felt  to  be  dis¬ 
graces,  deserving  hissing.  That  is  not  a  conviction  which  even 
in  the  steady  Teutonic  mind  tends  to  placability  or  to  moderation 
in  the  expression  of  dislike.  The  English,  with  their  history 
behind  them,  are  not  sensitive  ;  but  suppose  Queen  Victoria  had 
been  the  Sovereign  hissed !  And  if  the  Germans  feel  this, 
what  must  the  Spaniards  feel,  with  their  almost  morbid  pride 
in  the  grandeur  of  their  nationality,  their  undying  recollections 
of  the  day  when  an  insult  to  their  Sovereign  would  have  lit 
up  war  through  the  world  ? 

Even  the  effect  of  the  incident  in  Germany  and  Spain 
grows  small,  however,  before  its  effect  in  Europe.  It  has  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  moment  the  ominous  truth  that  the  Parisians,  who 
are  the  bodyguard  of  the  Republic,  have  been  dwelling  on 
their  defeat,  on  the  lowered  position  of  France  in  the 
world,  on  her  mortifications,  real  and  unreal,  until  they  have 
reached  the  point  of  self- absorption,  when  the  mind  grows 
unsound,  when  self  is  the  sole  pivot,  and  men  see  conspiracies 
in  the  natural  movements  of  the  crowds  around  them.  Such 
morbid  irritability  in  individuals  always  precedes  either  an 
outbreak  or  an  illness,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nation  it  is 
as  ominous  of  evil.  For  months  past,  it  has  been  most  diffi¬ 
cult  for  men  who,  like  ourselves,  are  friends  of  France,  and 
cannot  bear  to  see  her  bright  genius  obscured  by  her  self- 
will,  to  defend  or  explain  her  action.  There  has  been  in 
it  a  note  of  savage  suspicion,  of  angry  self-assertion,  of 
indulged  contempt  for  all  others’  rights,  which  suggested 
that  reasoning  power  had  become  impaired.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  or  its  agents,  backed  by  the  Press,  made  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Tunis  needlessly  offensive  to  the  Italians,  till 
they  at  last  thought  their  countrymen  in  Tunis  specially 
marked  out  for  French  injustice.  The  treatment  of  the  Mala¬ 
gasy  Envoys  in  Paris  was  discreditable,  and  seemed  based  upon 
the  old  etiquettes  of  Constantinople.  Li  Hung  Chang,  the 
great  Viceroy  of  Southern  China,  quitted  his  station,  rather 
than  negotiate  any  longer  with  M.  Tricou.  The  ultimatum 
offered  to  Queen  Ranavalona  III.  was  arrogant  to  a  point  seldom 
reached  by  a  conqueror  in  his  intercourse  with  the  conquered. 
Even  towards  England  the  French  Press  has  been  bitter, 
offensive,  and  so  suspicious,  that  the  only  accurate  intelligence 
received  from  Tonquin,  that  collected  by  the  London  journals, 
is  frequently  declared  in  tones  of  spiteful  contempt  to  be 
“  English  inventions.”  So  marked  has  been  this  tone  that  the 
quiet  friendship  of  fifty  years,  which  had  grown  by  degrees  into 
a  true  amity,  has  decidedly  cooled,  and  English  Liberals  with 
whom  an  entente  cordials  with  France  is  a  tradition,  ask  them¬ 


selves  what  can  be  the  reason  of  the  new  French  temper, 
and  listen  gladly  to  stories  of  Bourbon  dislike,  and  of  M. 
Challemel-Lacour’s  personal  irritability.  M.  Challemol-Lacour, 
it  is  true,  did  not  hiss  King  Alfonso,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to 
believe,  after  that  demonstration,  that  he  expresses,  in  his 
irritable  haughtiness  and  readiness  to  be  acrid,  the  present 
temper  of  the  body  of  his  countrymen,  who  would  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  believing,  from  sheer  irritability,  that  if  Queen  Victoria 
went  to  see  her  daughter  in  Berlin,  she  had  gone  to 
arrange  the  partition  of  France,  and  the  seizure  of  that 
“  menacing  growth,”  the  French  empire  in  Indo-China.  Such’ 
a  temper  not  only  makes  negotiation  difficult,  by  inducing  the 
English  people  to  resent  any  concession  as  derogatory,  but 
drives  French  agents  all  over  the  world  into  acts  which  might 
at  any  moment  produce  frightful  consequences.  They  respond,, 
half  consciously,  it  may  be,  to  the  emotion  they  see  at  home,. 
We  will  not  press  the  deplorable  incident  at  Tamatave,  during 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Captain, 
of  a  Queen’s  ship  was  compelled  to  clear  his  decks  for  action, 
because  we  do  not  believe  that  Admiral  Pierre  was  respon¬ 
sible  ;  but  even  in  Tonquin  the  French  agents  are  showing 
a  disposition  towards  each  other,  as  well  as  the  world, 
which  is  in  far  too  close  accordance  with  that  of  the- 
Parisian  populace,  a  temper  which  sees  in  the  slightest  in¬ 
dependence  on  the  part  of  anybody  an  affront  either  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  France.  The  spirit  which  would  order  King 
Alfonso  to  ask  M.  Grevy’s  permission  before  accepting  a 
decoration  from  the  Emperor  William  is  precisely  the  spirit 
which  treats  Chinese  claims  to  Anam,  claims  centuries  old,  as 
impertinent  arrogancies,  which  France  will  not  even  discuss, 
but  sets  aside  as  if  unworthy  of  temperate  reply. 

We  write,  we  need  not  say,  with  no  intention  of  embittering 
the  situation.  To  us,  it  has  always  appeared  that  the  French 
people,  with  all  their  faults,  are  still  pioneers  in  the  long 
search  for  a  happy  political  society,  that  the  French  alliance 
is  the  only  one  worth  having,  and  that  the  enmity  of  France- 
is  for  Britain,  next  to  the  enmity  of  America,  the  most 
paralysing  and  weakening  of  evils.  And  it  is  because  of  that 
friendship  that  we  feel  dismay  at  a  spectacle  like  the  hooting  of 
King  Alfonso.  What  stable  confidence  can  we  repose  in  a  people 
who,  after  days  for  consideration,  assemble  in  huge  masses  to  in¬ 
sult  a  gentleman  who  can  mass  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  on 
their  southern  frontier,  who  might  in  a  war  be  the  most  effective 
of  allies,  who  was  their  invited  guest  in  their  own  capital,  and 
who  had  done  nothing  to  offend  them,  except  talk  pleasantly 
with  another  gentleman  against  whom  they  have  a  long¬ 
standing  grudge  ?  What  would  they  themselves  think  of  the 
temper  and  mental  condition  of  Francois,  if,  after  inviting 
Alphonse  to  dinner,  he  had  thrown  the  soup  into  his  face, 
because,  forsooth,  he  had  been  seen  shaking  hands  with 
Francis’s  opponent  in  a  great  law-suit  ?  Would  they  not  con¬ 
clude  either  that  Francois  was  habitually  ill-conditioned,  or,  if 
that  were  impossible,  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself 
sufficiently  to  be  safe  ? 


THE  CITY  COUNCIL  DISPUTE. 

IT  seems  to  us  that  the  only  importance  of  the  commotion 
in  the  Guildhall  on  Saturday  last  consists  in  this.  The 
organisation  of  the  Government  of  the  City  of  London  is  so 
radically  bad,  that  it  can  only  be  kept  from  corruption  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  traditional,  or  rather  to  constitutional  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  and  precedent  has  been  suddenly  and,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  capriciously  departed  from.  There  never  was  so 
ridiculous  a  method  of  electing  a  Chief  Magistrate.  The 
“  Livery,”  that  is,  the  members  of  the  Guilds  who  nominate 
the  two  persons  whom  they  think  most  fit  for  the  Civic  Chair, 
are  called  in  some  journals  the  “  electors  ”  and  the  “  popular 
vote but  they  are  not  a  popular  body,  nor  do  they  elect. 
The  Liverymen  of  London  are  not  the  citizens,  nor  the 
householders,  nor  the  electors  who  send  up  Representa¬ 
tives  to  Parliament,  but  the  members  of  the  ninety 
or  so  Guilds,  who  do  not  number  a  sixth  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  electors,  or  a  twentieth  of  those  to  whom  the 
City  is  an  office  or  a  counting-house.  They  are  as  much  an 
oligarchy  as  the  electors  of  any  ancient  Free  Town  in  Germany, 
and  for  Liberals  to  defend  them  as  the  “  representatives  of 
the  people  ”  is  perfectly  absurd.  Even  this  small  body,  more¬ 
over,  does  not  elect  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  thinks  it  does,  but 
it  does  not.  Its  habit  for  a  century  or  more  has  been  to 
nominate  the  senior  Alderman  on  the  rota,  and  some  other 
Alderman,  and  to  expect  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to  recognise 
the  first.  That  is  to  say,  a  self-elected  body  shouts  its 
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approval  of  a  man  wlio  is  prescriptively  selected  by  seniority. 
So  strong  is  this  habit,  and  so  unbroken  the  tradition,  that 
a  departure  from  it  has  excited  the  whole  Livery  to 
rage  ;  but  the  thing  they  are  defending  is  prescription,  not 
liberty  of  election,  which,  on  their  own  showing,  does 
not  exist,  they  holding  themselves  bound,  as  they  allow, 
to  elect  a  man  designated  to  them  by  long-standing  custom. 
They  are,  of  course,  quite  right,  from  their  point  of  view. 
They  feel  by  instinct  that  if  prescription  is  disregarded,  they 
will  speedily  be  disregarded  too,  and  hoot  down  Alderman 
Fowler,  not  only  because  they  like  Alderman  Hadley  better, 
but  because,  if  Alderman  Hadley  is  not  accepted,  their  own 
raison  d'etre  is  as  good  as  gone.  An  absurd  institution  can  go 
on  while  it  is  really  only  a  cover  for  an  ancient  custom  which 
is  seen  to  work  endurably,  but  the  moment  the  cover  is 
stripped  away  the  institution  is  seen  to  be  a  cumbrous 
nuisance.  The  present  method  of  electing  the  London  Cor¬ 
poration  has  gone  on  untouched  because,  under  cumbrous  or 
deceptive  forms,  an  ancient  scheme  of  electing  rulers  by  co¬ 
optation  and  seniority  has  actually  prevailed,  and  has  worked, 
as  that  system  usually  does,  quite  endurably ;  but  if  seniority 
is  abandoned,  the  system  must  be  abandoned  also.  Nobody 
intends  deliberately  to  allow  either  Aldermen  or  Liverymen  to 
elect  any  Lord  Mayor  they  like,  and  if  either  of  them  will 
avail  themselves  of  their  legal  right  to  do  it  they  must  make  way 
for  electors  who,  whether  better  or  worse,  can  at  all  events  claim 
a  more  logical  position.  Customary  right  is  held  good  in 
England,  and  so  is  representative  right ;  but  nobody  will  bear 
a  system  under  which  representation  does  not  exist,  and  cus¬ 
tom  is  only  acknowledged  in  order  to  be  broken.  Caprices  can 
be  permitted  to  the  body  of  citizens  in  a  city  which  cannot  be 
permitted  to  a  little  Committee  elected  by  a  small  section  of 
persons,  with  no  rights  except  such  as  they  derive  from  a  pre¬ 
scription  now  openly  contemned.  As  long  as  the  Liverymen 
nominated  the  senior  Alderman,  and  the  Aldermen  recognised 
their  vote  as  binding,  men  desirous  of  City  status  became 
Aldermen,  and  in  rotation  Lord  Mayors,  and  the  huge  machine 
was  driven  by  their  energy;  but  if  that  scheme  is  set  aside,  and 
a  Lord  Mayor  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Court  or  elected  by  the 
Livery,  it  becomes  indispensable  to  make  the  election  rational. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  abolishing  both  Aldermen  and 
Livery,  and  confiding  the  election  either  to  all  ratepayers,  or 
to  a  Council  which  all  ratepayers  actually  help  to  elect. 

The  incident  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Sir  W. 
Harcourt’s  proposal ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
premature  discussion  of  a  measure  as  yet  legally  unborn. 
What  strikes  us  rather,  as  we  read  the  accounts  of  the 
grotesque  scene,  is  the  singular  indifference  of  the  citizens  of 
English  towns  as  to  their  own  control  over  their  Municipal 
Kings.  They  do  not  anywhere  direct!)'  elect  the  Mayors,  as 
is  done  all  over  America  ;  and  they  do  not  interfere  in  their 
election  by  the  Councillors  with  anything  like  passion  or  deci¬ 
sion.  The  Councils,  in  fact,  are  expected  to  choose  only 
Councillors.  There  are  often  fierce  fights  for  the  Wards,  and 
sometimes  there  is  very  bitter  party  feeling  ;  but  the  character 
of  the  Municipal  King,  at  a  municipal  election,  seldom  becomes 
a  party  cry.  Nobody,  while  voting  for  Smith  as  Councillor,  does 
it  in  order  that  Brown  may  be  Mayor,  and  nobody  particularly 
cares  whether  Jones  is  Mayor  or  not.  There  is  plenty  of  municipal 
feeling,  much  municipal  bitterness,  and  some  municipal  aspira¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  to  municipal  headship,  there  is  scarcely  any  feeling, 
so  little,  that  the  system  of  double  election  under  which 
Mayors  are  appointed  is  never  so  much  as  challenged.  The 
ratepayers  elect  the  Council,  often  after  bitter  fighting,  and 
then  instead  of  wishing  them  to  elect  the  best  chiefs  for  the 
Muncipality,  they  leave  them  alone,  and  are  only  discontented 
if  they  give  themselves  too  free  a  choice.  If  they  stick  prefer¬ 
entially  to  Aldermen,  who  are  only  Councillors  supposed  to  be 
unusually  solid,  the  Plebs,  which  has  been  so  fierce  about  the 
Councillors  themselves,  is  quite  content.  We  shall  be  told  that 
the  Mayors  have  small  powers  and  the  electors  do  not  care 
about  them,  but  the  statement  is  not  true  in  this  relation. 
A  Mayor  has  much  more  power  than  any  Councillor, 
and  about  each  Councillor  the  ratepayers  do  care.  They 
fight  over  him  with  animation,  and  sometimes  spend 
money  over  him  with  liberality.  The  election  of  Brown  for 
the  Fifth  Ward,  and  the  consequent  rejection  of  Jones,  will 
sometimes  convulse  a  city.  We  believe  the  true  explanation 
to  be  a  different  and  an  exceedingly  suggestive  one.  Among 
English-speaking  men,  the  system  of  double  elections,  which 
looks  so  plausible  and  has  so  many  arguments  in  its  favour, 
almost  invariably  breaks  down.  If  the  primary  electors 
are  in  earnest,  they  turn  the  secondary  electors  into  dele¬ 


gates,  as  Americans,  when  choosing  their  President,  turn 
their  Electoral  College.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  exceedingly  interested,  they  leave  the  secondary 
electors  to  act  within  certain  limits  of  decorum  almost 
as  freely  as  if  they  had  no  responsibilities,  and  political  or 
municipal  life  is  deprived  of  what  might  be  an  absorbing 
interest.  That  is  not  our  present  political  system,  the  Head 
of  her  Majesty  s  Government  being  virtually  though  informally 
named  by  the  people  ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether,  one 
object  of  municipal  elections  being  municipal  vivification,  it 
is  the  best  system.  Suppose,  now  that  new  Municipalities  are 
so  frequently  conceded  to  new  districts,  we  were  to  try  the 
experiment  of  allowing  the  Mayors  in  some  of  them  to  be 
directly  elected  ? 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  DEMONSTRATION. 

rjJIIE  great  Conservative  demonstration  in  the  Aston  Lower 
_L  Grounds  last  Monday  was  evidently  planned  by  a  skilful 
hand.  Nothing  had  been  overlooked  that  could  ensure  for  the 
proceedings  the  double  charm  of  popular  attractiveness  and 
dramatic  effect.  The  choice  of  Birmingham,  the  Holy  Place  of 
Radicalism,  as  the  scene  of  operations  was  in  every  sense  a 
happy  inspiration,  giving  to  the  whole  enterprise  a  spice  of 
adventure,  and  supplying  both  speakers  and  hearers  with  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  to  an  imposing  exhibition  of  aggressive 
zeal.  To  suit  all  tastes,  the  services  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  the 
loudest,  and  Mr.  Plunket,  the  most  polished  of  Conservative 
orators,  had  been  secured.  For  those  who  could  not  find  room 
in  the  large  hall,  and  were  thus  excluded  from  the  main  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  evening,  attractions  of  hardly  inferior  interest 
were  provided  outside.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  and  Mr.  Raikes 
spoke  to  resolutions  in  the  Skating  Rink,  Mr.  Grantham  and  Sir 
Richard  Temple  might  be  heard  “on  the  dancing  platform  in  the 
wood,”  and  “  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  presided  at  the  meeting  on  the 
meadow.”  It  would  be  unfair  to  apply  to  speeches  delivered  under 
such  conditions  any  very  lofty  or  exacting  standard  of  criticism. 
The  object  of  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  is  not  to  convince 
doubting  or  to  convert  hostile  judgments.  The  purpose  of  its 
promoters  is  accomplished,  if  they  can  succeed,  by  the  con¬ 
tagious  enthusiasm  of  numbers,  and  by  a  liberal  supply  of  con¬ 
fident  and  highly-seasoned  rhetoric,  in  inflaming  the  zeal  of 
the  faithful  and  striking  terror  into  the  enemy.  It  was  no  part,, 
therefore,  of  the  mission  of  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Mr.  Plunket 
to  argue  out  the  rationale  of  Conservatism,  or  to  elaborate  a 
scheme  of  constructive  statesmanship.  What  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  do  was  to  make  a  telling  onslaught  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  cause  the  ears  of  faithful  Birmingham  to  tingle 
by  a  scathing  catalogue  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  faults  and  follies, 
and  to  inspirit  their  own  followers  by  demonstrating  the 
weakness  of  his  position  and  the  certainty  of  his  impend¬ 
ing  fall.  This  is  the  duty  which  was  laid  upon  them, 
and  the  merits  of  their  performance  must  be  judged  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  tended  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
attack,  and  to  dishearten  and  confuse  the  defence,  in  the  coming 
political  campaign. 

Lord  Cranbrook,  as  is  his  wont,  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of 
strong  language,  but  he  has  rarely  made  a  less  effective  speech. 
Confined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  to  the  work  of  de¬ 
nunciation,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  find  something  to  say 
which  had  not  been  said  a  hundred  times  before,  he  strove 
with  obvious  sincerity  to  bring  to  light  some  hitherto  un¬ 
noticed  crime  of  our  much-vituperated  Government.  Great, 
indeed,  would  be  the  reward  of  the'  lucky  discoverer  to  whom 
this  coveted  secret  was  disclosed.  Lord  Cranbrook,  however, 
is  clearly  not  the  orator  for  whom  fortune  has  reserved  the 
prize.  Like  all  the  official  Conservatives,  he  is  afraid  to  chal¬ 
lenge  boldly  that  part  of  the  Ministerial  policy  which  best 
deserves  and  is  least  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  a  hostile 
critic.  Our  position  in  Egypt,  with  its  manifold  anomalies 
and  dangers,  its  inadequate  reward  for  past  sacrifices,  its  im¬ 
perfect  security  for  the  future,  offers,  one  would  say,  as  tempt¬ 
ing  a  theme  as  a  partisan  speaker  oould  desire  for  sarcasm 
and  invective.  Upon  no  point  are  the  habitual  followers  of 
the  Government  so  divided  in  opinion  ;  upon  none  do  its  most 
loyal  supporters  find  the  task  of  apology  so  difficult  and 
distasteful.  And  yet,  as  all  the  recent  utterances  of  the 
responsible  Tory  leaders  show,  at  this,  the  weakest  place  in 
their  whole  line  of  defence,  Ministers  have  least  cause  to  fear  the 
assault  of  their  professed  antagonists.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  obvious  enough.  There  are  only  two  intelligible  views  of 
our  duty  in  reference  to  Egypt  :  the  view  of  those  who  hold 
that  we  ought  never  to  have  gone  there,  and  the  view  of  those 
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who  hold  that  both  our  own  interests,  and  the  special  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  we  have  incurred,  impose  on  us  the  obligations 
of  a  tutelary  power.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  colleagues  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  both  views  alike.  They  cannot  adopt  the  first, 
because  it  would  commit  them  to  the  Radical  doctrine  of  non¬ 
intervention.  They  cannot  adopt  the  second,  because  five 
years  ago,  when  they  had  the  choice,  they  deliberately  preferred 
Cyprus  to  Egypt ;  and  because  within  the  last  few  months 
they  have,  through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  for¬ 
mally  repudiated  the  scheme  of  a  Protectorate.  And  thus  the 
only  use  which  Lord  Cranbrook,  one  of  the  most  skilful  rhetori¬ 
cians  of  his  party,  can  make  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  is  to 
drag  it  in  as  a  crowning  illustration  of  his  wonderful  thesis, — 
that  “  this  peace-loving,  war-hating  Government  is  unequalled 
for  blood-guiltiness.”  The  passion  for  universal  bloodshed  which 
Lord  Cranbrook  has  defected  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
— “  against  their  conscience  in  all  parts  they  have  been  guilty  of 
bloodshed” — is,  indeed,  the  one  novel  topic  in  his  long  and 
vehement  harangue.  In  all  other  respects  his  speech  is  but  a 
catena  of  Tory  platitudes  writ  large.  He  is  as  zealous  as  any 
Radical  for  purity  of  election  ;  but  why  pass  a  Corrupt  Practices 
.Act  full  of  “  traps  for  honest  men  ?”  He  has  nothing  to  say 
against  the  Agricultural  Holdings’  Act ;  but  it  was  “  a  measure 
not  special  to  the  Government.”  He  burns  with  ingenuous 
indignation  at  the  charge  of  “  veiled  obstruction.”  And  then 
we  have  the  familiar  gibes  at  the  Kilmainkam  Treaty  and  the 
Transvaal  Convention,  the  threadbare  compassion  for  Mr. 
Forster,  the  inevitable  denunciations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and, 
finally,  the  lurid  picture,  which  we  all  know  so  well  by  this 
time,  of  the  Radical  Millennium,  when  spoliation  and  sacrilege 
will  have  done  their  perfect  work,  and  England  will  possess 
neither  a  House  of  Lords  nor  an  Established  Church.  The 
zest  and  energy  with  which  a  man  of  Lord  Cranbrook’s  abilities 
can  pace  the  weary  rounds  of  this  rhetorical  treadmill  form  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  vitality  of  our  party  system,  and  his 
antagonists  may  well  be  content  that  he  can  find  no  more  pro¬ 
ductive  occupation  for  his  powers. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Plunket  to  say  that  he  is  less 
fitted  than  Lord  Cranbrook  for  the  kind  of  work  which  had  to 
be  done  at  Birmingham.  Of  all  living  speakers,  he  is  the  one 
who  would  have  found  himself  most  at  home  in  the  House  of 
Commons  under  Canning’s  leadership,  and  his  finished  style 
cannot  easily  compass  the  broad  and  staring  effects  which  are 
the  life  of  platform  oratory.  Mr.  Plunket,  however,  did  his 
best  to  reach  the  level  of  the  occasion.  He  naturally  addressed 
himself  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  and  being  not 
only  a  Conservative,  but  an  Irishman  who  knows  Ireland,  he 
was  of  course  careful  to  avoid  Lord  Cranbrook’s  blunder,  and 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Land  Act.  At  a 
critical  moment  in  the  fortunes  of  Ulster  Conservatism,  it 
shows,  to  say  the  least,  a  want  of  tact  for  a  Tory  leader  to 
describe  the  legislation  which  secured  the  tenants  in  their 
property  as  a  piece  of  robbery  ;  and  Mr.  Plunket’s  significant 
omission  of  all  reference  to  the  topic  was  unquestionably  dis¬ 
creet.  Keeping  clear  of  this  dangerous  ground,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  safer  task  of  conjuring  up  an  imaginary  confederacy 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Liberal  party,  and  predicting  its 
disastrous  results  to  the  country  and  the  Empire.  This  is  an  old 
story,  and  the  present  seems  hardly  the  most  favourable  moment 
for  its  revival.  For  months  past  Mr.  Parnell’s  henchmen  have 
been  ransacking  their  copious  vocabulary  of  abuse  for  terms 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  hostility  to  the  “  most 
brutal  and  despotic  Government  ”  that  ever  trampled  on 
prostrate  Ireland,  and  their  detestation  of  the  perfidy  with 
which  the  Liberals  have  betrayed  the  fair  professions  of  1880. 
In  almost  every  critical  division  of  the  last  Session  the 
Nationalist  Members  have  been  found  in  the  Opposition  lobby. 
Even  those  English  politicians  who  have  always  been  favourable 
to  an  alliance  between  the  Parnellites  and  the’  Liberals  admit 
that  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  have  made  reconciliation 
impossible.  But  so  invaluable  a  stalking-horse  cannot  be 
lightly  abandoned.  Mr.  Plunket  is  certain  that  if  the 
Radicals  and  Home-rulers  are  not  allied,  they  ought  to 
be.  Neither  of  them  caring  much  about  the  “  ancient 
grandeur  and  future  greatness”  of  the  Empire,  both  of 
them  u  desiring  revolution  in  the  direction  of  democracy,” 
it  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the  English  Radical  must 
join  hands  with  the  Irish  rebel.  Has  not  Dr.  Pankhurst,  who 
professes  himself  before  all  things  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
taken  the  Home-rule  pledge?  Surely  a  speaker  of  Mr. 
Plunket  s  powers  might  have  found  better  nutriment  for  the 
Birmingham  Conservatives  than  these  vain  imaginations.  The 
chasm  between  the  Ilome-rulers  and  the  Liberal  Party  was 


never  wider  than  it  is  now.  That  is  one  among  the  many  instruc¬ 
tive  lesssons  taught  by  the  Manchester  election.  The  sympthay 
of  English  Liberals,  so  far  as  it  ever  had  any  existence,  has  had 
to  succumb  to  an  invincible  moral  repugnance  ;  while  the 
services  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Ireland,  the  grievances  he  has  re¬ 
moved,  the  new  order  and  security  which  he  has  given  to  her 
great  national  industry,  are  all  forgotten  by  the  Nationalists,  in 
their  embittered  hatred  of  the  author  of  the  Coercion  Act. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  AT  BELFAST. 

VYJ^HAT  is  the  object  with  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
V  T  has  gone  to  Ulster?  Some  people  imagined  that  he 
was  going  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  give  an  official  exposition 
of  the  new  Irish  policy  of  the  Tory  party.  Others'  supposed 
that  he  was  charged  with  the  more  common-place  mission  of 
encouraging  and  stimulating  the  resistance  of  the  Ulster  Con¬ 
servatives  to  the  Nationalist  invasion.  Careful  perusal  of  the 
two  long  speeches  which  he  delivered  in  Belfast  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  compels  the  abandonment  of  both  these  hypo¬ 
theses.  For  all  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  to  say 

on  the  subject,  his  Ulster  audiences  might  well  believe 
that  the  Tory  party  have  not  got  an  Irish  policy  at 
all.  His  references  to  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs  have  been  of 
the  scantiest  and  most  superficial  kind  ;.  on  the  great  scheme 
hatched  by  Lord  Cairns  and  Mr.  Smith  for  the  creation  of  a 
peasant-proprietary  he  has  not  uttered  a  syllable,  and  almost 
the  solitary  piece  of  practical  advice  that  he  has  given  to  the 
Irish  Conservatives  as  such,  is  his  very  unnecessary  recom¬ 
mendation  that  they  should  be  on  their  guard  against  an  in¬ 
discriminate  lowering  of  the  franchise.  The  notion  that  it 
was  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  object  to  inflame  the  already  ex¬ 
cited  passions  of  the  Ulster  Orangemen  is  still  less  admissible. 
It  would  seem  rather  as  though  he  had  charged  himself  with 
the  duty  of  administering  a  gentle  sedative.  Even  while 
he  protests  against  the  “  audacity  of  certain  persons  who 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  honourable  title  of  the 
National  Party,”  he  admits,  with  his  usual  candour,  that 
these  same  persons  “  are  pleading  in  a  cause  which  they  can 
advance  by  arguments  of  the  most  specious,  and  sometimes  of 
the  most  tempting  character.”  This  is  by  no  means  in 
“  Ernies’  vein.”  Nor  can  it  be  very  inspiriting  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Ulster  Protestants  to  know  that  Sir  Stafford  “  does  not 
fear  ”  to  name  and  praise  their  famous  OraDge  Society,  and 
u  does  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  Conservative  cause 
has  not  a  great  future  before  it.”  Even  in  his  highest  rhe¬ 
torical  flights,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  never  omits  to  insert 
the  qualifications  and  limitations  which  the  sober  judgment 
of  a  perfectly  dispassionate  spectator  would  demand,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  following  characteristic  outburst: — “Put  your 
trust  in  your  own  selves  and  in  your  own  determination  to  see 
right  done,  and  depend  upon  it,  if  you  are  firm,  if  you  are 
determined,  I  believe  if  you  work  hard,  those  whom  you  would 
put  your  trust  in,  if  you  leave  it  to  them,  will  come  to  you 
and  rally  round  you  in  large  numbers.”  This  is  not  the  dialect 
in  which  men  speak  who  are  capable  of  moving  great  masses 
of  their  fellows,  and  yet  it  is  the  dialect  into  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  inevitably  lapses,  when  he  leaves  the  level  track 
which  his  oratory  habitually  pursues,  and  ventures  into  the 
region  of  exhortation  and  invective.  We  may  depend  upon  it 
that  it  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  Orangemen  went 
out  to  hear. 

Having  apparently  nothing  to  say  that  is  specially  appro¬ 
priate  either  to  Ireland  or  to  Ulster,  Sir  S.  Northcote  has 
reverted  to  an  old  theme  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s,  and  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  on  Thursday  night  to  a 
vindication  of  the  claim  of  the  Conservatives  to  be  considered 
the  National  party.  He  distinguishes  between  the  “  national  ” 
policy  which  aims  at  the  “  maintenance  of  our  large  Imperial 
dominion,”  and  which  requires  that  we  should  not  only  be 
strong,  but  make  our  strength  known  to  all  the  world,  and  be 
ready  when  necessary  to  use  it,  and  what  he  calls  the  “  vague, 
grandiose,  and  unintelligible”  ideas  of  the  Cosmopolitans  or 
Liberals.  That  there  is  a  distinction,  such  as  is  hinted  at  in  Lord 
Beacoasfield’s  question-begging  epithets,  between  the  policies 
of  the  two  great  Parties,  no  one  who  has  followed  the  course 
of  affairs  during  the  last  six  years  would  think  of  denying. 
Within  that  period,  moreover,  the  two  sets  of  principles  have 
been  put  in  practice,  in  each  case  with  fairly  strict  fidelity,  by 
two  successive  Governments,  and  tie  “  Cosmopolitans  ”  have 
ever}'  inducement  to  challenge  a  comparison.  What  does  Sir  S. 
Northcote  mean  by  his  astonishing  statement  “  that  now,  the 
safest  thing  an  English  citizen  who  gets  into  difficulties 
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or  into  a  dangerous  position  could  do  would  be  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  fact  that  he  is  an  Englishman  ;  he  is  then  less 
likely  to  be  insulted”?  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  whose  harsh  treatment  Sir  Stafford  himself  attributes 
exclusively  to  the  “unfortunate  illness”  of  Admiral  Pierre, 
and  to  whom  reparation  will  certainly  be  offered,  can  he 
produce  one  instance  of  an  Englishman  who  has  been  in¬ 
sulted  with  impunity,  or  who  has  found  it  convenient  to  hide 
his  nationality  ?  We  assert  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
the  name  of  England  stands  as  high,  that  her  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  nations  are  as  strong,  and  that  her  protection 
is  as  complete  a  shield  to  the  meanest  of  her  subjects,  as  in 
the  heyday  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  mischievous  activity,  or 
at  the  moment  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  brought  “  peace  with 
honour  ”  from  Berlin.  The  real  strength  of  England,  and  the 
knowledge  of  other  nations  that  she  has  it  and  will  put  it  forth 
when  necessity  requires,  remain  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  party  warfare  and  changes  of  policy.  It  was  one  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  mistakes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  seems  to  be  shared 
by  many  of  his  followers,  that  neither  we  ourselves  nor  other 
people  will  ever  realise  how  great  and  powerful  we  are,  unless 
we  are  perpetually  proclaiming  the  fact  in  all  men’s  hearing. 
The  “  Civis  Romanussum  ”  formula,  of  which  Lord  Palmerston 
was  so  fond,  and  which  meant  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  in  the  Don-Pacifico  debate,  “  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  which  you  are  a  dependant,”  was  an 
expression  of  insolent  superiority,  rather  than  of  quiet  and 
assured  strength.  The  real  difference  between  the  spurious 
“  Nationalism  ”  which  found  its  most  typical  embodiment  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Administration  and  the  rival  policy  of  his 
successors,  arises  out  of  their  different  views  not  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  maintaining  the  English  Empire,  but  of  the  purposes 
for  which  that  Empire  exists.  If  its  own  existence  is  its  final 
cause,  and  if,  as  we  are  often  told,  is  has  no  concern  with 
international  justice  or  the  strivings  of  other  peoples  after  free¬ 
dom,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may  subserve  its  own  interests 
and  procure  it  useful  allies,  then  the  “  cosmopolitan  ”  policy 
may  be  well  described  in  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  sneer  as  “  vague 
and  grandiose.”  Liberals,  however,  or  at  least  those  who 
belong  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  school,  have  quite  another  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Empire.  To  them, 
it  can  only  be  justified  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  to  secure 
the  conditions  not  only  of  order,  but  of  free  development  for 
all  who  are  under  its  sway,  and  so  long  as  it  recognises  and 
discharges  towards  other  nations,  both  strong  and  weak,  the 
moral  responsibilities  which  are  inseparable  from  power. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  would  probably  repudiate  our  way 
of  contrasting  the  two  policies  as  strongly  as  we  do  his 
own.  But  if  the  “  Nationalism  ”  of  the  Conservatives 
means  something  wider  and  nobler  than  we  understand  by  it, 
they  must  cut  loose  the  traditions  which  bind  them  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  disown  some  of  their  ablest  supporters  in  the 
Press.  And  before  they  will  persuade  the  world  that  the 
“  Cosmopolitanism  ”  of  the  Liberals  is  destructive  of  the  sense 
of  national  honour,  they  must  produce  some  more  substantial 
proof  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  reckless  assertions  at 
Belfast. 


INDIVIDUALISM  IN  POLITICS. 

IN  spite  of  Pascal  and  all  the  haters  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Roman  Church,  in  spite  of  all  the  denouncers  of  casuistry 
among  Protestants,  in  spite  of  all  the  well-intentioned  ignora¬ 
muses  who  say  that  right  and  wrong  are  plain,  straightforward 
matters,  about  which  there  can  never  be  any  mistake,  provided 
only  that  a  man  is  honest,  there  is  nothing  of  which  the 
interest  is  more  perennial  than  the  conflict  of  duties.  What  a 
man  is  to  do  when  he  is  drawn  different  ways  by  considera¬ 
tions  that  seem  of  equal  weight,  or,  more  often  perhaps,  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  in  the  same  denomination,  and  yet  are 
equally  real,  is  a  theme  which  never  seems  to  grow  stale.  It 
is  raised  in  relation  to  one  large  department  of  human  life  by 
a  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  National  Review.  “  A 
Retired  Politician  ”  moralises  on  the  surrender  of  principle 
which  he  holds  to  be  becoming  habitual  among  public  men. 
He  sees  it  in  candidates  who  say  “  yes  ”  to  questions,  when 
they  mean  “  no  in  Members  who  call  themselves  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  opinions  they  distrust  and  abhor ;  in  Ministers 
who,  rather  than  retire  from  the  Cabinet,  consent  to  support 
measures  in  the  value  of  which  they  are  all  the  time  abso¬ 
lute  unbelievers.  “  Statesmen  in  high  places,  casting  about 
them  for  majorities  in  Parliament,  set  the  example  ;  and 
candidates,  casting  about  them  for  majorities  in  the  con¬ 


stituencies,  follow  it.  Thus  gradually  a  sort  of  silent  assump¬ 
tion  is  established  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  politician  to 
be  independent  and  upright,  much  less  intractable  in  his 
opinions,  but  rather  to  be  pliant  and  docile.  A  man  who 
refuses  to  be  these  is  considered  as  impracticable,  ‘  can¬ 
tankerous,’  and  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  daily  and  hourly 
compromise.”  And  in  this  way  the  degradation  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  men,  and  ultimately  of  Parliamentary  institutions,  is 
ensured. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
this  accusation.  No  one  can  have  compared  the  opinions  that 
politicians  express  in  private  with  the  votes  that  they  often 
give  in  public,  without  seeing  this.  In  the  Recess,  a  man  will 
show  himself  keenly  alive  to  the  faults  of  some  measure  that 
is  being  talked  about  as  likely  to  form  part  of  the  Ministerial 
programme  for  the  next  year,  and  yet  when  the  Session  comes 
he  will  be  found  voting  for  it,  though  the  arguments  against 
it  have,  in  his  honest  opinion,  lost  none  of  their  weight.  The 
same  sort  of  inconsistency  runs  up  through  all  ranks  of  the 
political  hierarchy.  The  elector  votes  for  a  candidate  who 
only  half  represents  him.  The  Member  of  Parliament  sup¬ 
ports  a  Cabinet  whose  policy  he  but  half  likes.  The  Minister 
advocates  measures  to  which,  if  he  were  an  independent  Mem¬ 
ber,  he  would  offer  a  hearty  opposition.  Can  such  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct  as  this  be  either  honestly  practised  or  seriously  defended  ? 

Within  certain  easily  conceivable  limits,  we  think  it  can. 
No  doubt,  it  is  not  ideal.  Every  man  who  has  convictions  of 
his  own  would  like  to  make  them  the  sole  measure  of  his 
political  action.  He  would  never  suppress  an  enthusiasm  or 
put  a  dislike  into  his  pocket.  He  would  vote  on  every  question 
presented  to  him  as  though  there  were  nothing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  but  the  character  of  the  particular  proposal.  But  the 
man  who  assumes  this  attitude  does  not  escape  as  completely 
as  he  probably  thinks  from  the  conflict  of  duties  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  In  fact,  he  does  not  escape  from  it 
at  all.  He  has,  probably  without  meaning  it,  turned 
his  back  upon  political  life,  and  deliberately  made  him¬ 
self  a  cypher  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  old  controversy  between  the  world  and  the  Puritan 
who  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  No  doubt,  the  Puritan 
carries  away  with  him  a  perfectly  unstained  conscience.  He 
has  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  what  has  been  going  on  around 
him, — he  is  not  responsible  for  a  single  thing  that  has  been 
done  by  his  contemporaries.  But  then  he  has  left  the  world, 
just  what  he  found  it.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  abused  it,  but 
neither  has  he  used  it.  If  it  is  really  the  thing  he  thinks  it 
— a  simple  mass  of  unmixed  pitch,  which  no  one  can  touch 
without  being  defiled — no  doubt  he  is  right.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  very  mixed  mass  indeed,  one  in  which  good  and  bad 
are  always  contending,  and  contending  with  varying  fortunes,  to- 
withdraw  from  the  battle  altogether,  is  to  do  what  in  him  lies 
to  give  the  victory  to  the  worse  side.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  America.  Most  of  the  best  men  in  the  United 
States  are  “  retired  politicians.”  They  keep  apart  from  public 
affairs  because,  they  say,  they  are  so  completely  in  the  hands 
of  wire-pullers  and  log-rollers,  that  honesty  has  no  chance. 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  in  that  case,  how  has  it  become  so  ?  In 
part,  certainly — in  very  great  part,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
— because  honest  men  left  political  life  prematurely.  Indolence 
made  them  political  Puritans.  They  saw  the  way  in  which 
things  were  tending,  and  it  was  less  trouble  to  assume  that 
they  were  past  redemption,  than  to  labour  to  keep  them  in  a 
better  groove.  No  doubt,  the  writer  in  the  National  Review 
will  agree  with  us  in  deprecating  any  repetition  of  this  blunder 
in  England ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  avoided,  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  common  action  among  those  who  take  a  part  in  public 
affairs  ;  and  all  common  action  implies  the  surrender,  to  some 
extent,  of  individual  opinions.  To  say  that  Party  Government 
is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  necessarily  leads  to  the  degradation  of 
Parliamentary  institutions,  is  to  become  a  pure  pessimist. 
Unfortunately,  pessimism  has  always  a  great  deal  to  say  for 
itself ;  but  when  all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  pessimism 
never  yet  did  anything  to  mend  what  has  gone  wrong.  Party 
Government  has  its  bad  and  its  good  side,  and  in  proportion 
as  honest  men  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  the  bad 
side  comes  uppermost.  The  object  of  politicians,  whether 
active  or  retired,  should  be  to  do  all  they  can  to  check  this 
degradation ;  and  they  will  do  nothing  towards  compassing 
this  end  by  declaring  that  they  will  not  concern  themselves 
with  public  affairs,  unless  they  can  mould  them  exactly  to 
their  own  pleasure.  If  they  will  give  nothing  and  take  every¬ 
thing,  they  will  very  shortly  find  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
them  to  take. 
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We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  this  is  at  all  the  direction 
in  which  things  seem  to  be  setting.  The  action  of  some  of 
the  Manchester  Liberals  during  the  recent  election  has  been  a 
disastrous  instance  to  the  contrary.  With  them,  it  was  all  give 
and  no  take.  Dr.  Pankhurst  did  not  modify  his  views  in  the 
least  degree  to  meet  theirs,  and  they  accepted  him  just  as 
readily  as  though  he  had  come  something  more  than  half-way 
to  meet  them.  °  But  if  the  doctrine  preached  by  “  A  Retired 
Politician  ”  becomes  at  all  widely  accepted,  the  world  of  public 
life  will  be  more  and  more  divided  into  those  who  give  every- 
thincr  and  those  who  give  nothing;  and  whenever  this  happens, 
we  shall  be  well  on  the  road  to  be  even  as  the  Americans. 
No  doubt,  the  danger  that  public  men  will  be  tempted  to 
give  everything  is  a  real  one,  and  one  that  is  not  likely 
to  become  less  as  years  go  on.  But  the  only  wray  in 
which  it  can  be  averted  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
averted  hitherto, — by  a  clear  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  are  not  prepared  to  give  everything  that 
they  must  give  something.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
case  mentioned  by  “A  Retired  Politician:  — “I  once,  he 
says,  “  heard  a  colleague  of  Lord  Hartington  narrate  how  the 
latter  said  to  him,  ‘  I  have  been  reading  over  my  own  speech 
against  the  extension  of  the  County  Franchise,  and  I  confess  I 
find  it  unanswerable.’  I  have  little  doubt  he  finds  it  unanswer¬ 
able  still ;  but  he  is  a  prominent  Member  of  a  Cabinet  that  is 
at  this  moment  preparing  a  Bill  for  the  Extension  of  the  County 
Franchise.”  That  is  to  say,  “A  Retired  Politician”  would 
have  Lord  Hartington  leave  a  Cabinet  with  which  he  is  other¬ 
wise  agreed,  because  he  differs  from  his  colleagues  on  what, 
after  all,  is  a  question  of  machinery.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  any  principle  involved  in  the  issue  whether  household 
suffrage  shall  be  extended  to  counties.  There  may  have  been 
•one  in  the  issue  whether  household  franchise  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  all,  but  when  once  that  had  been  settled,  its  extension 
from  town  to  country  became  only  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  expediency.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Lord  Hartington 
may  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  balance  of  argument 
is  against  its  extension  at  the  present  time.  But  if  circum¬ 
stances  have  made  that  extension  inevitable,  where  would 
be  the  gain  of  his  leaving  the  Cabinet  rather  than  consent  to 
it  ?  If  any  principle  were  involved,  it  would  be  altogether 
different.  If  the  thing  it  is  proposed  to  do  were  something 
that,  in  Lord  Hartington’s  opinion,  it  will  always  be  wrong  to 
d.o — not  imprudent  merely,  or  premature,  but  wrong — it  would 
be  his  plain  duty  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  rather  than  have  a 
Land  in  it.  A  practical  politician  cannot  put  down  his  foot 
too  firmly  where  principles  are  concerned,  but  if  he  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  deserve  the  title  of  practical,  he  must  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  everything  wherein  he  differs  from 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  principles  are  concerned. 


THE  RED  MAN  IN  CANADA. 

CCORDING  to  a  recent  telegram  from  Montreal,  one  of 
the  ceremonies  that  will  take  place  before  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  leaves  Canada  will  be  his  installation  as  Grand  Chief  of 
the  Lorette  Indians,  a  sept  of  the  Huron  nation.  The  title  to 
be  conferred  on  him — perhaps  the  installation  has  taken  place 
by  this  time — is  “  Kondearonte,”  orpin  plain  English,  “  The 
Rat.”  In  spite  of  appearances,  this  is  reckoned  a  dignified 
designation,  and  well  it  may  be,  when  we  find  “Lean  Man,’’ 
Strike-him-on-the-Back,”  “The  Gambler,”  “Little  Black 
Bear,” and“  The  Man-that-took-the-Coat,”  among  the  “styles  ” 
of  Indian  Chiefs  in  Canada.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  since 
his  tour  of  the  Dominion  been  a  special  favourite  with  the 
Red  Man.  No  representative  of  the  “  Great-Mother-over- 
the-Water,”  not  even  Lord  Dufferin  himself,  has  come 
near  him.  It  is  a  great  and  doubtless  a  historical  honour 
that  the  Lorette  Indians  intend  to  confer  upon  their 
friend.  It  recalls  memories  of  Tecumseh  and  “  accursed 
Brandt,”  and  the  great  duel  between  the  kindred  tribes  of  the 
Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  and  that  wonderful  Confederation 
which,  if  it  had  held  together,  might  have  defied  the  White 
Man,  or  at  least  secured  better  terms  for  the  Red,  and  which 
the  framers  both  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Dominion  took  as  one 
of  their  models.  Possibly  enough,  it  is  proposed  to  select  Lord 
Lome  as  successor  to  the  last  of  the  original  Huron  Chiefs,  who 
died  at  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  some  years  ago ;  although,  in 
the  absence  of  clear  and  full  information,  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  risk  conjecture  on  this  point.  But  the  cere¬ 
mony  may  prove  symbolical  in  another  than  a  historical 
sense.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Hurons  of  Lorette,  a 
tribe  now  less  than  800  in  number,  will  play  a  prominent,  if 


not  the  leading,  part  in  it.  Having  their  village  and  reserve, 
bearing  the  matter  of  fact  title  of  Quarante  Arpents ,  not 
far  from  Quebec,  they  live  close  to  British  civilisation,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  be  immediately  affected  by  it.  They  are 
attached  to  their  missionaries.  Their  school  has  had  the 
services  of  better  men  than  can  generally  be  secured  to 
teach  Indians  the  rudiments  of  Christian  civilisation,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  well  attended.  Yet  is  it  the 
case  that  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  are  fading  away  before 
civilisation,  like  the  humourist  of  fiction  who  declared  with 
his  last  breath  that  he  died  of  “being  governed  over¬ 
much  ?’’  The  very  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case.  In 
the  latest  Report  of  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Dominion, 
dated  December  31st,  1882 — these  annual  Reports,  by  the  way, 
receive  far  too  little  attention  from  our  publicists,  and  even  from 
our  ethnologists — we  are  told  that,  “  these  Indians  are,  for  the 
most  part,  as  xvell  to  do  as  the  surrounding  white  settlers. 
Some  of  them  would  be  considered  wealthy  in  a  farming 
community.”  For  some  years  back,  a  gradual  revolution  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  relations  between  the  Red  Man  and  his 
master  in  Canada.  The  enlightened,  tender,  and  Christian 
policy  which  the  Canadian  authorities  have  been  pursuing,  per¬ 
haps  without  knowing  its  inner  meaning,  is  such  as  would 
have  gratified  William  Penn,  or  that  profounder  Puritan, 
and  in  many  respects  abler  man,  Roger  Williams.  Does  it 
savour  too  much  of  imaginative  or  sentimental  optimism,  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  honour  that  is  about  to  be  if  it  has 
not  already  been  done  the  Marquis  of  Lome  by  the  Indians, 
will  mean  the  ratification  of  that  policy  by  the  Red  Man’s 
heart,  as  w’ell  as  by  the  White  Man’s  conscience  ? 

It  was  Colonel  Mallory,  if  we  remember  aright,  who  dealt, 
not  certainly  the  first,  but  the  first  decisive  blow,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  the  belief  or  superstition,  all  but  universally  held  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  the  North- American 
Indian  is  certain  to  die  off  before  the  advance  of  his  White  con¬ 
queror.  He  showed  that  the  Red  Men  are  probably  at  least  as 
numerous  as  they  were  when  Columbus  rediscovered  America. 
This  doctrine  receives  decided  support  from  the  Report  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  which,  with  various  valuable 
papers  as  appendices,  was  lately  published  at  Washington  by  its 
Director,  Professor  Powell.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  Professor  Powell’s  words.  “  The  Indians  of  the  continent,”  he 
says,  “  have  not  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  and  the  tribes 
longest  in  contact  with  civilisation  are  increasing.  The  whole 
body  of  Indians  is  making  rapid  strides  towards  a  higher  cul¬ 
ture,  notwithstanding  the  petty  conflicts  yet  occurring  where 
the  relations  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  our  civilisation  have  not  yet 
been  adjusted  by  the  adoption  on  their  part  of  the  first  conditions 
of  a  higher  life.”  There  has  never  yet  been  made  a  complete  and 
thoroughly  reliable  census  of  the  Indians  in  the  Union  ;  and 
it  has,  perhaps,  been  too  hastily  taken  for  granted  that  even 
there  they  are  on  the  decrease.  It  would  be  no  wonder,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  were.  The  Red  Man  has  been  more  kindly 
treated  and  in  every  way  better  managed  by  the  Canadian 
than  by  the  United  States  authorities.  The  Minnesota  mas¬ 
sacre,  the  destruction  of  “  Custer’s  command  ”  in  1877,  and 
the  removal  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  into  Dominion  terri¬ 
tory,  are  evidences  of  this  which  are  easily  recalled  to  memory. 
But  the  United  States  policy  towards  the  Indians  is  certain 
to  tend  towards  justice  and  tenderness.  But  as  Professor 
Powell  shows,  even  if  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
decrease  should  continue,  or  why  it  should  not  be  turned  into 
an  increase.  They  have  but  to  be  brought  under  civilising  in¬ 
fluences — civilising  influences  of  the  Christian,  not  of  the 
scientifically  pagan,  or  Survival-of-the-Fittest  chai'acter — 
to  take  kindly  to  them  and  to  flourish  under  them.  The 
Reports  of  the  Indian  Department  in  Canada,  and  especially 
the  last  Report,  already  quoted  from,  supply  what  we  may 
fairly  reckon  proof  positive  of  this.  The  Red  Men  actually 
reported  on  in  the  Canadian  Confederation  have  increased 
from  102,000,  accounted  for  in  the  census  of  1870-71, 
to  110,000  last  year.  It  is  true  that  this  increase  may 
be  partially  explained  by  .emigration  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada.  But  the  individual  reports  of  the  Indian 
Agents  to  the  Ottawa  Bureau  show  conclusively  that,  under 
ordinarily  good  circumstances,  the  annual  births  in  an  Indian 
village  outnumber  the  deaths.  Where  the  deaths  are  the 
majority,  they  are  due  to  preventible  causes.  Many  Indian 
tribes  are  decimated  by  consumption,  and  consumption  is  in 
turn  traced  to  the  adulterated  liquor  which  still  finds  its  way 
(chiefly  across  the  frontier  of  the  United  States)  into  their 
midst.  The  Report  of  the  Indian  Department  abounds  with 
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the  complaints  from  the  Agents  of  the  way  in  which  the  Indian 
Liquor  Laws  are  still  evaded ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  signi¬ 
ficant  circumstance  that  Chinamen  should  be  taking  a  prominent 
place  among  the  illegal  traffickers  in  alcoholics,  and  that 
Chinese  brandy  should  in  some  quarters  be  ousting  rum  and 
whiskey.  But  the  Liquor  Laws  are  being  every  year  more 
strictly  enforced ;  and  the  excellent  mounted  police  in  the 
Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Superintendencies  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  time  to  crush  out  what  remains  of  this  wretched 
traffic.  Education — there  seem  to  be  between  two  and  three 
thousand  children  in  receipt  of  an  elementary  education — is 
doing  its  work.  Temperance  societies  are  spreading.  Chiefs 
are  showing  the  example  of  abstinence  or  moderation. 
“  He  wishes  to  inform  me,”  writes  an  Indian  Agent  of 
the  Chief  of  the  primitive  Nickickesemenican  Band,  “  that 
although  traders  are  dealing  out  whiskey  to  half-breeds 
and  others  across  the  river  at  Fort  Francis,  yet  not 
an  Indian,  to  his  knowledge,  has  drunk  any  of  it.’’ 
The  quaintly  cruel  and  superstitious  observances  of  the  Bed 
Men  in  Canada — how  quaint  and  how  cruel  these  are,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Spectator  recently  showed — the  disgust¬ 
ing  “  medicine  feasts  ”  and  “  potlaches,”  leading  to  drunken¬ 
ness  and  death,  are  steadily,  if  slowly,  declining.  “  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  even  among  the  degraded  Indians, 
although  the  elder  object  to  giving  up  the  ‘  potlaclie  ’  feasts, 
the  younger  appear  to  favour  the  proposed  abolishment  ’’  (is 
“  abolishment  ”  Canadian  English  ?)  “  of  these  worse  than  use¬ 
less  heathenish  ceremonies.”  The  conversion  of  the  decrease  of 
the  Bed  population  of  America  into  an  increase  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  patience,  legislation,  and  science  ;  thus,  while  a  small¬ 
pox  epidemic  carried  off  numbers  of  Indians  in  the  States  last 
year,  it  spared  their  brethren  in  Canada. 

It  used  to  be  contended  that  time,  and  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
styles  “  the  social  forces,”  were  against  the  Bed  Man.  He 
is  essentially  a  nomad,  we  were  told.  He  must  live  by 
fishing  and  hunting ;  and  the  filling-up  of  North  America 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  take  his  happy  hunting- 
grounds  from  him ;  and  then  he  must  die.  This,  too, 
is  a  delusion.  Sir  John  Macdonald’s  Eeport  proves  that, 
especially  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  “  im¬ 
portant  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  who  have  settled 
upon  the  Beserves  in  the  arts  of  civilisation and  “  the  remark¬ 
able  success  which  has  almost  universally  throughout  the 
Territories  attended  the  labour  of  the  Indians  during  the  past 
season  in  cultivating  their  lands  will,  it  is  hoped,  encourage 
them  to  renewed  energy  in  the  future.”  Big  Bear,  the  last  of 
the  important  Indian  Chiefs  of  the  nomadic  type  in  the  more 
fertile  Territories,  entered  last  year  into  treaty  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  settled  down  to  agriculture. 
Poundmaker,  once  a  troublesome  chief,  has  become  so  keen  a 
cultivator  of  his  soil  that  “  when  his  reserve  was  visited  during 
the  past  summer  by  the  Inspector,  he  found  Poundmaker  so 
intent  upon  his  work  that  he  would  hardly  spare  the  time  to 
speak  to  him.”  Here  is  a  common  experience  : — “  The 
chief  is  very  glad  to  contrast  the  improved  conditions  of 
his  tribe  now  with  their  wretched  state  of  existence  in  his 
younger  days,  when  only  the  precarious  products  of  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  forests  were  available  for  food  and 
clothing.  He  beholds  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  better  days 
dawning  upon  them,  when  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  sur¬ 
rounding  their  white  brethren  will  be  within  their  reach.” 
The  Bed  Man,  well  watched  and  cared  for,  makes  an  excellent 
navvy,  as  docile  as  he  is  industrious.  More  than  once  we  find 
Indian  Agents  commenting  on  his  superiority  as  a  workman  to 
the  Chinaman.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Bed  Man  should 
not  be  a  valuable  element  in  that  marvellous  “  blend  ”  of  races 
which  Mr.  Spencer  looks  forward  to  as  likely  to  be  ultimately 
dominant  in  America,  and  through  America,  in  the  world. 
In  1877,  Lord  Dufferin,  in  a  strain  of  Sheridanic  eloquence, 
bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  M etis  in  Manitoba, 
who  are  the  result  of  an  admixture  of  Indians  with  the  original 
French  Coureurs  de  Bois.  “  They  have,”  he  said,  “  been  the 
ambassadors  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  interpreters  of 
civilisation  and  its  exigencies  to  the  dwellers  on  the  prairie,  as 
well  as  the  exponents  to  the  White  Men  of  the  consideration 
justly  due  to  the  susceptibilities,  the  sensitive  self-respect,  the 
prejudices,  the  innate  craving  for  justice  of  the  Indian  race.” 
In  any  case,  there  ought  to  be  an  interesting  and  increasingly 
prosperous  career  before  the  Bed  Man  in  North  America, 
whether  he  maintains  a  position  of  isolation,  or  becomes  an 
agent  in  the  evolution  of  “  the  crowning  race  of  them  that, 
eye  to  eye,  shall  look  on  knowledge.” 


PBOFESSOR  FLOWER  AT  READING. 
npHE  Church  Congress,  assembled  this  year  at  Reading,  is 
-L  showing  courage.  Its  conduct  in  officially  requesting 
I  rofessor  Flower  to  state  at  length  the  place  held  by  the 
doctiine  of  Evolution  in  philosophy  marks  a  distinct  advance 
towards  a  great  end,  a  resolute  determination  to  face  the  ulti¬ 
mate  difficulties  of  religious  thought,  and  not  to  remain  content 
with  discussion  on  the  mere  surlace  of  things.  We  can  re¬ 
member  when  a  Church  Congress  would  no  more  have  discussed 
Evolution,  tliau  it  would  have  permitted  an  argument  on  the 
morality  of  murder ;  and  when,  consequently,  if  ever  the  speakers 
approached  fundamental  questions,  they  left  an  impression 
either  of  unreality  or  of  talking  beside  the  point.  The 
change  from  this  attitude  to  one  in  which  Professor  Flower  is 
invited  to  state  frankly  the  conclusions  of  science  is  very 
notable,  and  will  make  discussion  in  such  Congresses  at  once 
more  manly  and  more  convincing.  The  laity  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  say,  as  they  say  now,  that  the  theologians  are  always 
fighting  dead  foes,  and  that  they  shrink  from  the  encounter 
with  the  living  one — Paganism]  armoured  in  intellectual  certain¬ 
ties  with  a  feeble  avoidance  which  suggests  their  certainty  of 
defeat. 

While,  however,  we  welcome  the  innovation,  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  Professor  Flower’s  statement  of  the  theological 
trouble  he  is  endeavouring  to  allay.  In  language  which  occasion- 
ally,  as  in  a  fine  passage  on  embryology,  was  of  an  exquisite 
lucidity,  he  stated  the  scientific  opinion  that  Evolution  was  a 
certainty,  that  man  was  evolved  like  other  animals,  and  that 
“special  creation  ”  of  known  forms  could  not  be  admitted  ;  and 
asked  why  this  conclusion  should  be  called  irreligious,  even  if, 
as  a  consequence,  man  did  descend  from  the  apeP  Science  did 
not  deny  to  men  the  possession  of  an  anitna,  a  non-material  or 
spiritual  something  wanting  to  all  other  sentient  creatures,  nor 
could  theologians  deny  that  man  in  the  embryo  stage  showed 
animal  characteristics.  “If,  therefore,  the  most  godlike  of  men 
have  passed  through  the  stages  which  physiologists  recognise  in 
human  development  without  prejudice  to  the  noblest,  highest, 
most  divine  part  of  their  nature,  why  should  not  the  race  of 
mankind  as  a  whole  have  had  a  similar  origin,  followed  by  similar 
progress  and  development,  equally  without  prejudice  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition  and  future  destiny  ?  Can  it  be  of  real  consequence 
at  the  present  time,  either  to  our  faith  or  our  practice,  whether 
the  first  mau  had  such  an  extremely  lowly  beginning  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  or  whether 
he  was  formed  through  the  intervention  of  various  progressive 
stages  of  animal  life  ?  ”  That  is,  of  course,  a  splendid  argument 
for  the  Theist,  who  desires  to  retain  his  belief  in  God  while 
accepting  the  conclusions  of  science,  finer,  perhaps,  even  than 
the  other  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Flower, — that  as  the  sudden 
vivification  of  a  torpid  atom,  without  a  cause,  is  an  unthinkable 
proposition,  the  fact  of  such  vivification,  which  no  one  doubts, 
makes  a  non-material  Final  Cause  a  scientific  necessity.  But  the 
argument,  considered  as  one  intended  to  instruct  a  Church 
Congress,  has  the  misfortune  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
more  pressing  trouble  of  the  Christian  clergy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  them  that,  for  all  that  man  yet  knows,  it  is 
possible  for  Science  to  admit  a  God  powerful  enough 
not  only  to  create  the  original  atom,  but — a  far  more 
wonderful  thing — to  endow  it  with  the  potentiality  of  de¬ 
veloping  into  St.  Paul,  Newton,  or  C.  Darwin.  They  want  to 
know  something  else, — whether  men  of  science  admit  that 
development  can  by  possibility  be  arrested  or  interrupted,  or 
must  when  once  begun  go  on  for  ever,  obedient  to  its  own  laws. 
Their  inner  fear  is  not  that  Evolution  may  dispose  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  God,  which,  as  the  great  Catholic  divines  at  once 
perceived,  the  doctrine  scarcely  impugns,  but  that  it  may  deny 
the  possibility  of  miracle,  which  is  absolutely  essential,  if 
not  to  Christianity,  to  Christianity  as  a  historic  creed.  If 
Christ  did  not  break  the  continuity  of  physical  laws,  as, 
for  instance,  in  turning  water  into  wine,  or  raising  Lazarus, 
or  feeding  the  multitude  with  food  visibly  insufficient, 
the  credibility  of  the  historic  narrative  becomes  too  shadowy 
to  support  a  creed;  while,  if  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead, 
there  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  The  lofty  Faith  becomes  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  moral  precepts,  uttered  by  a  Teacher  who  said  he  had 
risen,  when  he  had  not.  It  is  for  belief  in  Miracle,  not  for  belief 
in  God,  that  the  Clergy  quake.  This,  and  not  any  particular 
reverence  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  Genesis,  is  the  feeling 
which  makes  most  clergymen  look  on  Darwin’s  great  hypothesis 
with  suspicion,  and  induces  them  almost  instinctively  to 
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doubt  whether  any  one  who  insists  on  the  absolute  rule  of  Law 
can  be  entirely  orthodox.  They  insist  that  Will  should  enter 
actively  into  the  system  of  the  Universe,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  logical  consistency  of  Darwin’s  theory  with  the  continuous 
action  as  well  as  the  origiual  existence  of  an  unconditioned  Will 
that  Mr.  Flower,  after  proving  his  first  point,  the  possibility 
of  reconciling  God  and  Evolution,  should,  to  make  the  soothing 
effect  of  his  argument  complete,  have  proceeded  to  demonstrate- 
It  is  not  that  his  argument  is  imperfect,  hut  that  it  is 
incomplete. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  the  Clergy  far  too  timid  and  too 
little  certain  of  their  own  logic.  Very  few  of  them  doubt  that 
the  original  atom  was  created  by  a  sentient  Will,  and  that  once 
granted,  miracle  becomes  mainly  a  matter  of  evidence  and 
enquiry.  The  power  of  creation  once  conceded,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  miracle,  not  involving  a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  is 
outside  the  range  of  conceivable  possibility,  not  even  the  standing- 
still  of  the  Sun,  which  is  supposed  to  be  affirmed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  though  it  is  only  quoted  there  from  some  well-known 
record,  which  may  be  no  more  inspired  than  the  poet  Menander, 
who  also  is  quoted  as  any  other  author  might  have  been.  That 
this  explanation  of  miracle  is  in  most  cases  needless,  miracle 
being  in  most  cases  only  development  under  some  new 
stimulus,  and  in  all  may  be  the  wrong  one,  does  not 
signify;  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  final  one.  God,  if  there  be 
a  God,  can  create  in  water  the  lacking  constituents  which 
would  make  it  wine;  and  there  at  once  is  an  end  of  im¬ 
possibility,  and  a  safe  beginning  for  the  task  of  rigorous 
examination  as  to  the  mere  fact  of  such  an  incident  having 
occurred.  Theists  who  accept  a  Creator  and  doubt  his 
power  of  bringing  rain  in  answer  to  prayer  are  breaking 
rules  which,  if  the  subject  were  scientific  instead  of  theo¬ 
logical,  they  would  be  the  first  to  observe.  They  are  denying  to 
the  Creator,  whom  they  admit  to  exist,  the  power  of  creating  or 
moving  a  cloud,  a  denial  which  is,  on  the  hypothesis,  almost 
nonsense.  Whether  the  Creator  ever  does  or  will  set  aside  his 
Own  physical  laws  is,  of  course,  a  question  for  evidence,  but 
a  priori  the  affirmative  argument  would  seem  to  be  very  strong. 
Free-will  is  the  first  quality  of  every  sentient  being,  is,  in  fact, 
what  differentiates  him  from  a  passive  organism,  and  to  affirm 
that,  yet  deny  free-will  to  the  highest  of  all  sentient  beings, 
seems  to  us  bad  logic,  logic  made  foolish  by  fear  of  necessary  de¬ 
ductions.  We  quite  understand  the  irritation  of  the  scientific 
man  with  the  deductions,  because  they  introduce  an  element 
of  uncertainty  which  mars  his  mathematical  scheme  of  the 
Universe,  and  injui-e  his  chance  of  arriving  at  absolute  truth; 
but  why  the  theologian  should  be  so  timid  we  do  not  compre¬ 
hend.  He  often  is,  however,  and  if  Professor  Flower  had  added 
to  his  argument  the  considerations  which,  to  many  scientific 
minds,  prove  that  miracle  is  not  impossible,  he  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  service  which  his  paper,  in  its  exquisite 
lucidity,  has  rendered  to  the  Clergy. 


DR.  BEGG. 

AT  the  good  age  of  seventy-five,  and  after  a  short  illness,  in 
itself  the  appropriate  close  of  a  life  of  action,  Dr.  James 
Begg  has  vanished  from  the  sadly-reduced  circle  of  Scotch 
notabilities  of  the  old  school.  To  English  eyes,  he  is  the  last  of 
the  Dii  majorum  gentium  of  the  Free  Church.  Persons 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  Northern  ecclesiasticism 
tell  us  that  there  are  still  some  of  the  old  Disruption  heroes 
left ;  that  such  names  as  Moncrieff  and  Kennedy  and  Wilson 
are  still  names  of  power.  The  Disestablishment  movement  has 
brought  into  prominence  younger  ecclesiastics  than  Dr.  Begg, 
men  with  whom  and  with  whose  management  of  his 
Church  he  had  no  sympathy.  The  Free  Church  of  to¬ 
day,  the  Free  Church  which  has  now  reached  middle  age, 
suggests,  too,  not  so  njuch  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Spiritual  In¬ 
dependence,  as  Professor  Robertson  Smith  and  the  New  Learn¬ 
ing.  But  of  the  celebrities  of  1843,  Dr.  Begg  alone  was  known  out¬ 
side  his  own  denomination  and  country  as  the  fellow-worker  of 
Chalmers,  Candlish,  Cunningham,  Buchanan,  and  Guthrie. 
Now  he  is  gone,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  Free  Church  or 
of  Scotland  without  him.  Keen  Churchman  and  controver¬ 
sialist  though  he  was,  his  energy  was  far  too  exuberant  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  activi¬ 
ties.  As  the  champion  of  temperance  and  social  reform  in  every 
shape  and  form,  as  the  opponent  of  “  Godless  ”  education,  as  the 
tribune  of  the  Highlands,  as  the  spokesman  of  an  intense, 
though  narrow,  patriotism,  Dr.  Begg  was  even  better  known  in 


Scotland,  and  still  more  outside  of  it  than  as  the  veteran  of  the 
“  Ten  Years’  Conflict,”  the  Sites  “  controversy,”  the  Union 
“controversy,”  the  Instrumental  Music  “controversy,”  the 
Robertson- Smith  “ controvei'sy,”  the  thousand  and  one  “con¬ 
troversies  ”  which  have  made  up  ecclesiastical  life  beyond  the 
Cheviots  for  the  last  half-century,  which  seem  to  many  outsiders 
a  melancholy  series  of  teapot  storms,  but  which  surely  cannot 
have  been  altogether  in  vain,  since  so  many  strong  men  have 
spent  their  vital  force  in  and  for  them.  From  1865,  when,  as 
the  acknowledged  “  Leader  of  the  Highland  Host,”  Dr.  Begg 
was  elected  to  the  Moderatorsliip  of  the  Assembly  of  his  Church, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  best  known  and  one  of  the  most  written- 
upon  of  Scotch  public  men.  Since  the  death  of  Chalmers, 
three  Scotch  clergymen  alone  have  been  able  to  play  with 
success  upon  the  emotions  of  popular  audiences,  to  move  them 
to  laughter,  to  tears,  or  to  action.  These  are  Norman  Macleod, 
Thomas  Guthrie,  and  James  Begg.  Now  the  last  is  gone,  who 
is  there  for  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  talk  about  ?  Still  more,  who 
is  there  for  Scotch  journals  to  write  upon  ? 

One  needed  to  have  seen  and  heard  Dr.  Begg  in  his  prime, 
and  on  a  platform  of  his  own  choosing,  to  understand  his  pecu¬ 
liar  influence  in  Scotland.  He  was  generally  surrounded  by 
less  robust,  more  anxious,  not  perhaps  more  earnest,  but  more 
painfully  earnest  men  than  himself, — Emersonian  “  assessors,” 
in  fact,  who  were  proud  of  him,  reported  on  him  to  the  general 
public,  and  seemed  ready  at  any  moment  to  point  to  his  burly 
presence,  and  large,  almost  leonine  head,  and  exclaim,  trium¬ 
phantly, — See  what  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  oatmeal  porridge 
can  give  to  the  world  ?  His  Saxon  features  and  his  combative 
air  reminded  one  not  a  little  of  Mr.  Bright ;  while  the  pose  of 
his  head  and  his  flowing  hair  recalled  Christopher  North,  that 
impersonation  of  Words worthianism  allied  with  athletics,  and 
dieted,  as  Carlyle  put  it,  in  his  snappish  way,  on  rizzered  had¬ 
docks  and  toddy.  When  he  began  to  speak,  he  did  not  strike 
one  at  first  as  having  much  of  the  orator  in  him.  His  utterance 
was  deliberate,  and  his  elocution  was  mainly  notable  for  that 
peculiar  intonation  of  voice,  which  has  characterised  almost  all 
great  Scotch  speakers  who  have  also  been  earnestly  religious  men, 
which  may  sometimes  be  observed  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  making 
an  impressive  rather  than  an  impassioned  speech,  and  which,  like 
the  New-England  drawl  of  the  day,  is  traced  by  the  curious  in 
such  things  to  the  attempt  of  Puritanism  to  make  the  voice,  like 
everything  else,  convey  the  idea  of  submission  to  divine  power. 
But  when  Dr.  Begg  warmed  to  his  work  and,  metaphorically,  threw 
off  cloak  and  bands,  when  his  intonation  vanished  or  his  hearers 
became  accustomed  to  it,  he  showed  himself  the  vigorous  and 
essentially  lay  controversialist,  delighting  in  the  art  of  self- 
defence,  and  delighting  his  audience  by  his  art.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  he  has  left  behind  him  any  Scotchman  who  can  play 
so  well  upon  the  patriotic  harp  of  Falkirk  and  Bannockburn,  of 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge.  The  present  writer  once  heard 
Dr.  Begg  addressing  a  meeting  in  support  of  a  hopeless  cause — 
he  was  the  champion  of  almost  as  many  hopeless  causes  as 
Oxford  itself — the  maintenance  of  a  Scotch  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  His  arguments  were  poor ;  his  onslaught  on  “  My  Lords  ” 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  not  effective,  even  as  a  piece  of 
rhetoric ;  and  his  audience  was  not  sympathetic.  At  last,  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  shook  his  head  threateningly, 
and  said, — “  My  Lords  shall  learn  that  the  Scotch  lion  can 
still  wag  his  tail.”  His  hearers  were  unconvinced,  but  they 
applauded  “  the  stroke  ”  to  the  echo.  The  incident  was  a 
typical  one.  Dr.  Begg  delighted  his  countrymen  by  his 
vigorous  personality  and  his  inexhaustible  vigour,  but 
except  as  a  social  reformer  he  did  not  persuade  the 
majority  of  them  to  accept  and  act  upon  his  views ; 
even  as  a  social  reformer,  his  views  were  not  original,  and 
his  success  was  limited.  He  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 
the  Highland  Host,  in  postponing  union  between  his  own 
Church  and  the  chief  of  those  Y oluntax-y  bodies  whose  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  creed  was  in  his  eyes  “  national  atheism,”  but  apparently  not 
in  finally  preventing  it.  He  has  not  been  able  to  dissuade  his 
Church  from  throwing  itself  into  the  Disestablishment  move¬ 
ment.  What  was  the  result  of  his  anti-Popery  crusade  ? 
He  must  have  seen  before  his  death  that  the  triumph  of 
refinement  in  religious  service,  of  the  movement  for  a  less 
rigid  observance  of  Sunday,  and  even  of  the  new  exegesis,  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  not  of  a  very  long  time.  In  spite 
of  Dr.  Begg,  of  his  valiant  speeches,  and  his  innumerable 
pamphlets,  the  traditional  Calvinism  of  Scotland  is  being  silently 
and  gradually  superseded  by  a  more  genial  and  less  dogmatic 
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scheme  of  the  Divine  Economy.  Dr.  Begg  was  indeed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  behind  his  time. 

Yet  Scotland  will  long  respect  the  leader  of  forlorn-hopes  that 
has  just  passed  away.  Looked  at  simply  as  a  personality,  he 
was  strong, — much  as  Bishop  Dupanloup  was  strong.  Although 
he  had  not  the  literary  culture  of  Dupanloup,  he  resembled  him 
in  his  energy,  his  political  sagacity,  his  indisposition  to  give  the 
cheek  to  the  smiter,  the  positive  zest  with  which  he  called  a  spade 
a  spade,  his  delight  in  pressing  journalism  and  pamphleteering 
into  the  service  of  his  Church  and  his  hundred  other  “causes.” 
He  must  have  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  leader  of  men. 
While  he  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  the  Free-Church  Con¬ 
servatism  of  the  Highlands  obeyed  his  will  without  question.  He 
might  have  made  the  boast  of  Cardinal  Bonnechose,  “  Mon  clerge 
sont  un  regiment,  et  quand  je  lui  dis,  ‘Marches!’  ilmarche.” 
What  helped  further  to  make  Dr.  Begg  popular  in  Scotland  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  quite  open  and  above-board  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings.  He  may  deserve  to  be  styled  a  bigot  or  a  demagogue,  but 
not  an  intriguer  or  a  wirepuller.  He  held  Chalmers’  theory 
that  a  Scotch  minister  ought  to  be  above  all  things  “  a  tribune 
of  the  people,”  and  would  have  scorned  to  accept  power  that 
was  not  freely  given  him  by  his  countrymen  or  his  Church.  He 
detested  whatever  savoured  to  him  of  Broad  Churchism, 
Rationalism,  or  Ritualism ;  Papists  and  Free-thinkers  he,  no 
doubt,  honestly  believed  to  be  bad  men.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  a  mere  heresy-hunter.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  him  and  his  strength  as  the  leader,  if  not  of  the 
stupid,  at  least  of  the  unenquiring  party  in  the  Free  Church, 
that  Professor  Robertson  Smith  was  expelled  from  his  position 
as  a  teacher  in  it.  But  Professor  Smith’s  “  heresy”  was  brought 
to  him,  and  he  was  asked  to  deal  with  it ;  he  did  not  laboriously 
ferret  it  out.  After  all,  it  is  something  to  have  been  the 
greatest  force  of  theological  resistance  in  one’s  time  and  country. 
This  position — this  “  bad  eminence,”  if  you  will — must  be 
assigned  to  Dr.  Begg.  Already  the  murmur  is  heard  among  the 
advocates  of  theological  movement  in  Scotland,  that  after  him 
will  come  the  Deluge.  A  generation  hence  this  prediction  may 
he  verified,  and,  perhaps,  by  those  in  whose  eyes  that  Deluge 
will  only  be  the  showers  that  usher  in  for  Scotland  the  spring 
of  a  mellower,  a  richer,  but  not  less  reverent  or  less  loyal 
Protestantism,  than  that  which,  intensified  and  embittered  by 
persecutions  which  are  not  yet  forgotten,  James  Begg  repre¬ 
sented  in  much  of  its  narrowness,  but  also  in  all  its  earnestness, 
in  all  its  democratic  independence  of  spirit,  and  in  not  a  little 
of  its  homely  and  racial  humour. 


MINISTERING  ANGELS. 

“  (THE  Silly  Season  ”  is  a  harsh  uame  for  the  quarter,  now 
_L  generally  reduced  to  a  sixth  of  the  year,  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  rising  of  Parliament  and  the  reopening  of  the 
Law  Courts.  In  these  days  of  congresses  and  conferences,  there 
is  really  more  food  for  thought  supplied  by  the  newspapers,  and 
of  a  more  varied  kind,  than  we  are  allowed  to  regale  ourselves 
with  during  the  weary  regime  of  Parliamentary  debates  and  law 
reports.  The  original  function  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
place  for  the  utterance  of  grievances,  is  gradually  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  these  congresses  and  conferences,  and  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  fills  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Press.  As  dis¬ 
content  is  the  seed  of  progress,  the  “  autumn  of  our  discontent  ” 
must  be  regarded  as  at  least  as  important  and  useful  a  season  as 
the  summer,  in  which  it  seeks,  generally  in  vain,  to  be  healed 
by  the  sun  of  Parliament.  “  The  Grumbling  Season,”  if  less 
alliterative,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  and  worthy  title- 
The  grumbles  of  railway  travellers  in  search  of  spieed  and  com¬ 
fort,  of  City  clerks  in  search  of  cheap  dinners,  of  Paterfamilias 
in  search  of  a  house,  of  Filiusfamilias  in  search  of  a  career  are, 
to  say  the  least,  no  sillier  than  the  grumbles  of  an  Opposition  in 
search  of  office,  or  the  pertinacious  platitudes  of  politicians  in 
search  of  notoriety.  Not  that  we  wish  to  imply  that  all  the 
grumblings  out  of  Session  are  any  better  founded  than  some  of 
those  in  Session.  But  as  they  are  generally  more  spontaneous, 
and  not  being  confined  to  one  class,  are  more  likely  to  express  a 
real  grievance,  they  are  at  least  as  useful  in  suggesting  reforms 
for  the  future  and  testing  those  of  the  past.  In  this  point  of 
view,  even  the  splenetic  charge  of  the  heavy  brigade  in  an 
evening  contemporary  on  the  manners  of  Female  Post-office 
Clerks  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  introduction  of  female 
telegraphists  was  hailed  by  the  supporters  of  Woman’s  Rights 
with  a  sort  of  chorus  of  spinsters,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  chorus  of  old  men  in  the  Agamemnon  hailed  the  beacon- 


fire  which  told  that  Troy  Town  had  fallen.  It  was  the  end  of 
a  weary  period  of  watching  and  waiting,  the  harbinger  of  the 
good  time  coming,  the  earnest  of  the  fruits  of  many  a  victory  to  be. 
The  deft  fingers  of  women  were  to  set  in  action  the  wires  of  the 
telegraph  with  as  much  swift  dexterity  as  they  do  those  of  the 
piano.  They  were  to  write  messages  about  iron  and  steel  and 
stocks  and  shares  with  the  same  easy  celerity  that  they  corre¬ 
sponded  about  the  last  new  ribbon  or  baby’s  first  tooth.  The 
sweet  graciousness  of  their  manners  and  the  quick  intuition  of 
their  brains  were  to  make  the  sending  of  messages  a  task  of 
true  delight,  which  would  refine  the  office  boy  and  elevate  the 
most  elegant  of  clerks.  The  process  of  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  weight  of  a  book,  or  the  postage  to  Kamtschatka,  was 
to  be  a  liberal  education  for  both  sexes.  The  inquiring  male 
was  to  have  his  manners  softened,  and  not  allowed  to  be  fero¬ 
cious  ;  the  informing  female  was  to  have  her  mind  broadened 
and  her  intellect  strengthened  by  contact  with  the  realities  of 
life.  Yet  it  was  not  so  very  long  before  a  whisper  went  round 
that  a  noble  Postmaster-General  had  been  refused  information 
by  two  of  his  employees,  with  a  rudeness  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  French  admiral  or  a  German  lieutenant.  And 
now  we  are  told  that  “  brazen  pertness  ”  is  characteristic  of 
female  Post-office  clerks,  that  they  snub  heavy  fathers,  and 
actually  converse  in  audible  tones  in  full  official  time  as  to  the 
young  men  who  have  kissed  them,  though,  happily,  they  are  not 
so  far  sunk  as  to  relate  in  the  same  audible  tones  whether,  like 
the  mermaids,  they  returned  the  compliment.  Not  merely  have 
they  been  contrasted  or  compared  with  the  other  sex,  but  other 
members  of  their  own  sex  have  been  held  up  as  examples  to 
them.  Shop  girls,  and  even  barmaids,  are  depicted  as  models  of 
ladylike  deportment,  in  sad  contrast  to  the  dreadful  specimens, 
mixtures  seemingly  of  the  virago  and  the  coquette,  who  fill  the 
post-offices.  Unhappily,  however,  evidence  is  adduced  also  on 
the  other  side.  One  cantankerous  sender  of  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sages  received  with  gratitude  a  lesson  in  manners  from  a  young 
lady  who  licked  a  stamp  for  him,  which  he  refused  to  lick  him¬ 
self,  and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  general  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  dispersed  by  the  Post-office  young  ladies. 

The  upshot  appears  to  be  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  female  Post-office  clerk  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  v<  ry  different 
from  the  male  clerk.  Most  male  clerks  are  civil  and  well  behaved, 
most  female  clerks  are  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Post- 
office  clerk  is  “  in  office.”  As  there  are  Jacks  in  office,  so  there 
are  Jills  in  office.  Every  one,  probably,  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  male  railway  clerk  who  prefers  finishing  his  tea 
round  the  corner  to  giving  you  the  ticket  you  are  asking  for  a 
train  which  is  overdue,  or  who  is  cackling  with  his  fellow-clerk, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  queue  of  impatient  voyagers.  If 
the  female  clerks  in  the  Post  Office  occasionally  indulge  in 
similar  irritations  behind  their  more  transparent  lattice-work, 
it  is  only  “  human  nature,”  and  there  is,  after  all,  “  a  deal  o 
human  natur’  about  wimmen.”  But  it  is  significant  of  the 
superior  character  of  the  Post-office  clerk  that  there  have  been 
no  complaints  made  by  ladies  that  they  are  treated  worse  than 
the  other  sex  by  their  own.  It  is  a  well-known  complaint  with 
regard  to  barmaids  that  they  neglect  the  wants  of  women,  while 
they  are  ministering  to  those  of  the  young  man  with  the  hat  on 
the  side  of  his  head  and  a  too  odorous  cigar  in  his  mouth,  who 
divides  his  attentions  between  Hebe  and  the  nectar  she  provides. 
But,  from  the  nature  of  things,  this  objectionable  youth  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Post  Office,  to  the  great  benefit  of  clerks 
and  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  pressing  an  attention  shown  by  the  young  ladies  in  post- 
offices  as  by  the  young  ladies  in  milliners’  shops.  But  then 
this  is  a  difference  which  is  also  observable  between  the  young 
man  behind  the  counter,  and  the  young  man  behind  the  little 
window  at  a  railway  station.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  minor  evils  of  life  if,  after  having  bought  a 
shilling’s-worth  of  stamps,  you  were  then  pressed  even  by  the 
sweetest  lips  that  ever  breathed  to  buy  a  packet  of  post-cards. 
What  is  required  of  Post-office  clerks  is  despatch  in  doing  their 
business,  and  readiness  to  give  information.  This  requirement" 
is,  on  the  whole,  fully  met  by  female  Post-office  clerks.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  civil,  obliging,  and  well 
behaved.  It  may  also  be  a  male  prejudice,  but  there  has  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  our  view,  been  a  distinct  gain  of  civility  and  obliging¬ 
ness  wherever  female  clerks  have  been  substituted  for  male. 
At  all  events,  the  opening  to  women  of  the  Post-office  Service 
has  been  a  distinct  success.  It  has  shown  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  able  to  do  work  of  this  kind,  at  least  as  well  as  men. 
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The  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  not  merely  justifies  its 
continuance,  but  is  an  experimentum  crncis  in  pointing  the  way 
to  further  experiments  of  a  like  kind.  Those  who  expect  all 
■women  to  he  always  “  ministering  angels  ”  may  he  disappointed, 
and  the  “  manners  aud  tone  of  good  society  ”  cannot  he  always 
ensured  for  a  modicum  of  shillings  a  week.  But  those  who  look 
to  the  throwing-open  of  indoor  employments  for  which  they  are 
qualified  to  women,  as  likely  to  provide  honest  and  respectable 
careers  for  those  who  might  otherwise  trifle  away  their  time  iu 
“ignoble  sloth,”  or  worse,  or  perhaps  starve,. will  he  satisfied  if 
they  get  reasonable  service.  They  will  neither  expect  nor  desire 
the  ministrations  of  angels  in  petticoats,  hut  they  will  act  on 
the  belief  that  if  they  treat  human  beings,  wherever  situate,  with 
respect  and  courtesy,  they  will  get  respect  and  courtesy  in 
return. 


^THE  LEONAIS. 

P  a  line  he  drawn  on  the  map  of  France  almost  due  south 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  to  St.  Nazaire  on  the  Loire, 
and  the  place-names  on  either  side  of  it  he  compared,  it  will  he 
found  that  nearly  all  those  to  the  west  of  such  a  line  begin  with 
“  Tre,”  “  Ker,”  “  Lan,”  or  “  Plou,”  while  to  the  east  of  it  very 
few  will  be  discovered  commencing  with  those  character¬ 
istic  syllables.  The  narrowness,  indeed,  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  nomenclatorial  border-strip  that  runs  along 
the  irregular  frontiers  of  the  two  Departments  Ile-et- 
Vilaine  and  Loire  Inferieure,  into  which  the  Breton  marches 
are  divided,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  sharp  contrast  which 
Lower  Brittany  still  exhibits  to  the  rest  of  France,  as  well  as 
indicative  of  the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which  the  land 
of  biniou  and  bragou  became  incorporated  with  the  dominions 
of  the  Most  Christian  King.  The  gaiety  of  the  Gaul — the 
Frenchman  is  still  known  as  “  Gallek,”  in  Bretagne — is  replaced 
by  the  silent  gravity  of  the  round-headed,  black -haired  descendant 
of  the  Six  Tribes,  the  vine  hardly  ripens  north-west  of  the  Loire, 
the  sunny  plains  of  Touraine  and  the  rich  pastures  of  Normandy 
are  exchanged  for  the  heathery  landes  and  boggy  hollows  of  high 
granitic  plateaus,  where  scanty  crops  of  potatoes  and  buckwheat 
can  alone  be  raised,  under  the  constant  rains  that  the  west  winds 
blow  in  from  the  ocean.  The  conformation  of  the  coast  is  as 
characteristic  as  the  surface-sculpture  of  the  interior.  From 
St.  Malo  round  to  St.  Nazaire  the  shore-line  is  indented  to  an 
extent  seen  nowhere  else  in  France.  Deep  bays  are  enclosed 
within  far- jutting  headlands,  up  creeks  and  estuaries  the  tide 
surges  into  the  very  midst  of  corn-fields,  and  washes  the 
thresholds  of  inland  farmhouses,  while  a  barrier  of  islands  serves 
as  some  defence  against  the  tempestuous  flood  of  the  Atlantic. 
Everywhere  the  Celtic  race  seems  to  live  under  similar  physical 
conditions,  and  the  Breton,  like  his  cousin  of  the  western  coasts 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  is  half  a  sailor,  half  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
This  very  amphibiousness,  perhaps,  prevents  his  attaining 
excellence  in  either  industry ;  the  Celt  has  never  in  his  original 
home  proved  a  good  farmer  or  an  enterprising  seaman.  Of  this 
unique  Celtic  land,  unique  as  the  last  dwelling-place  of  the 
pure  Celtic  race  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  characteristic 
social  features  are  rapidly  becoming  effaced.  What  centuries 
of  French  domination  were  unable  to  effect,  a  few  decades  of 
railway  enterprise  are  silently  bringing  about.  The  costume  is 
disappearing,  garment  by  garment,  the  ancient  game  of  soule  is 
but  seldom  to  be  witnessed,  the  guerz  are  rarely  chanted,  and  the 
solemn  dances  on  the  sea-shore  are  already  almost  things  of  the 
past.  Granite  crosses  and  finely  sculptured  calvaries  of  the  same 
time-defying  material  attest  the  piety  of  former  days,  and  the 
traveller  is  never  long  out  of  sight  of  some  exquisitely-designed 
clocher,  or  towering  cathedral  spire.  But  it  is  in  the  villages 
only  that  the  men  will  be  seen  at  mass ;  in  the  towns,  as  in  the 
rest  of  France,  the  congregations  consist  almost  wholly  of 
women.  The  language  will  be  the  last  characteristic  of  the 
Breton  to  disappear,  but  go  it  must,  in  time;  French  only  is 
allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  or  spoken  in  the  army, 
and  no  Eistedf'odds  exist  to  maintain  the  one  Celtic  dialect,  still 
spoken  out  of  the  Queen’s  dominions,  as  an  element  of  culture. 

The  megalithic  antiquities  of  southern  Brittany  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  majority  of  visitors  to  what  is,  probably,  the  least 
Celtic  portion  of  the  Duchy.  These  huge  monuments — temples, 
tombs,  or  fortresses — seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Iberian 
or  Basque,  rather  than  of  a  Celtic  people.  The  dolmens  that 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  three  Departments  of 
Finistere,  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  Morbihan,  but  which  are  most 
numerous  in  the  last- mentioned,  are  often  termed  in  Breton  ti¬ 


er  corriganet,  or  dwarfs’  dwellings,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
such  a  name  would  be  given  to  their  constructions  by  the  early 
Celts  themselves,  who  were  a  tall  race,  or  by  their  descendants. 
The  Basques  of  the  present  day  are  a  small-statured  race,  and 
so  are  the  Eskimo,  with  whom  they  appear  to  be  allied.  These 
remains,  too,  were  certainly  regarded  as  antiquities  in  Roman 
times,  aud  the  Celtic  immigration  into  western  Europe  did  not, 
probably,  take  place  further  back  than  a  few  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Of  the  four  dioceses  into  which  Lower  Brit¬ 
tany  was  formerly  divided,  that  of  Leon,  corresponding  roughly 
with  the  northern  half  of  Finistere,  is  the  most  interesting, 
especially  to  Englishmen,  from  any  but  a  merely  prehistorical 
point  of  view.  Of  the  builders  of  Carnac  we  may  guess  much, 
but  we  shall  never  know  more  than  a  very  little,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Mr.  Miln’s  exhaustive  researches  and  careful  admeasure¬ 
ments.  But  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  the  docker  of 
Creisker,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Thegonnec,  the  calvaries  of 
Guimiliau  aud  Plougastel,  we  read  the  aesthetic  and  religious 
history  of  a  people  in  whom.  Englishmen  cannot  but  feel 
a  peculiar  interest.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  Leonais  are  the  descendants  of  British  (Welsh,  Cornish, 
or  Devonian)  immigrants  of  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries. 
All  along  the  shores  of  northern  Brittany  the  towns  seem  to 
have  begun  as  aggregations  round  a  priestly  rather  than  a 
military  foundation.  As  Brother  Albert  le  Grand  tells  us,  in 
his  “  Yie,  Gestes,  Mort,  et  Miracles  des  Saints  de  la  Bretagne- 
Armorique,”  many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  religious  tOwn-makers 
were  British  apostles.  St.  Malo  owed  its  origin  in  the  sixth 
century  to  a  British  saint,  Malou  or  Maclou  (Macleod);  St. 
Brieuc  to  St.  Briek,  in  the  fifth  century.  Dol  itself,  a  frontier 
town  of  importance  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Riwal,  a  Devonian  prince ;  and  of 
St.  Renan,  an  Irish  saint,  the  memory  is  preserved  in  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Finistere.  The  very  seat  of  the  Bishop,  St.  Pol  de  Leon, 
was  founded  by  a  British  missionary,  who  bore  the  Roman  name 
of  Aurelian,  and  after  displaying  proofs  of  sanctity  in  his  own 
country,  had  been  commanded  by  an  angel  to  cross  the  Channel 
and  preach  the  Gospel  in  Brittany,  where  he  built  a  large 
number  of  churches,  and  died,  a  centenarian,  in  594.  The  famous 
cathedral  is  said  to  cover  the  burial-place  of  Conau  Meriadec,  a 
Pictish  chief,  who,  following  the  Emperor  Maximus  into  Gaul 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  Aleth,  now  St. 
Servan,  and  ended  by  becoming  ruler  of  all  Armorica.  The 
dialect  of  the  Leonais  is  asserted  to  be  the  purest  form  of 
Breton,  which  on  examination  turns  out  to  be  little  more  than 
softened  Welsh.  Many  words  are  absolutely  identical  in  the 
two  languages,  and  the  grammatical  terminations  of  Brezounek 
are  merely  worn-down  repetitions  of  those  of  Welsh.  It  is 
possible  enough  that,  as  some  recent  writers  maintain,  the 
insular  Britons  and  the  continental  Bretons  were  different 
peoples ;  but  however  this  may  have  been,  the  British  im¬ 
migrants  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era  undoubtedly  con¬ 
stituted  a  preponderating,  though  probably  not  hostile  element, 
in  influence,  if  not  in  numbers,  in  the  northern  half  of  ancient 
Armorica.  The  town  of  St.  Pol  has  a  sleepy  look,  as  if 
conscious  of  having  earned  repose  by  the  erection  of  its 
fine  cathedral, — one  of  the  few  in  France  completely  finished 
by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century— and  of  the  ex¬ 
quisitely-proportioned  and  elaborately-decorated  Clocher  de 
Creisker,  the  ascription  of  which  to  an  English  architect 
is  so  indignantly  scouted  by  the  patriotic  Joanne.  Yisitors 
should  not  omit  to  ascend  the  clocher, — the  view  of  the 
entire  Roscoff  peninsula,  dotted  with  wliite-walled,  blue-roofed 
villages  and  tall,  slender  spires,  with  Enez  Baz  beyond 
it,  and  on  either  side  an  iron-bound,  rugged,  precipitous 
coast,  hollowed  out  into  endless  deep  bays,  bordered  by  glittering 
strips  of  yellow  sand,  and  enclosed  between  jagged  capes  and 
points  of  every  conceivable  form,  often  ending  in  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
cession  of  pinnacled  rocks,  against  which  the  blue  sea  breaks 
incessantly  in  rings  of  encircling  surf,  will  amply  repay  the 
exertion.  One  may  very  well  walk  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other  without  meeting  half  a  dozen  persons,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  how  its  seven  thousand  inhabitants  manage  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Yet  there  is  a  well-to-do  air  about  it, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  railway  recently  opened  to 
Roscoff  may  lend  it  animation,  as  well  as  add  to  its 
prosperity.  Next  to  Brest,  which  we  have  only  space  to 
mention  here,  Morlaix  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
Leonais.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  its  situation  ; 
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street  after  street  of  white- walled,  blue-roofed,  houses,  occupying 
■either  slope  of  a  deep  ravine,  crossed  below  by  the  immense 
granite  viaduct  of  the  Brest  Railway,  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  pavement.  The  view  from  the  old  ramparts  looking 
westwards  over  the  Queffieut  towards  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
des  Champs  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Brittany.  The 
arrangement  of  blue  aud  white,  characteristic  of  Breton  towns, 
harmonises  singularly  well  with  the  greenery  amid  which  the 
many-gabled  houses,  with  their  high-pitched  roofs,  are  nestled. 
The  town  is  fall  of  old  houses,  and  such  streets  as  the  Rue  des 
Nobles  and  the  Grande  Rue  are  almost  what  they  were  when  the 
“Duchesse  Anne,”  who  seems  to  have  honoured  every  town  in 
the  Duchy  hy  residence  at  some  time  or  other,  gave  her  hand 
to  Charles  VIII.  and  her  dominions  to  the  French  Crown. 

At  the  period  of  the  present  writer's  visit,  the  town  was  full 
of  Reseruistes,  most  of  whom  seemed  miserable  enough,  but, 
despite  the  somewhat  bellicose  tenor  of  its  punning  motto,  “  S'ils 
te  mordent,  mords-les /”  the  irruption  merely  lent  an  increased 
animation  to  the  streets.  The  Bretons  are  a  peaceful,  courteous, 
kindly  folk,  rather  too  fond  of  trots- six,  and  a  little  given  to 
trickery.  The  virtue  of  cleanliness  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to 
appreciate,  and  in  Breton  towns  and  villages  the  vilest  smells 
assail  you  at  every  turn.  They  are,  however,  industrious  and 
frugal;  as  in  Wales,  the  peasant-women  knit  as  they  walk. 
The  small  proprietors  seem  for  the  most  part  very  poor,  beggars 
are  numerous,  though  not  very  importunate,  and  even  the  able- 
bodied  are  not  ashamed  to  ask  for  a  copper.  In  the  country  the 
priests  and  the  resident  “  noblesse  ”  still  maintain  much  of  their 
■old  prestige  and  authority,  but  the  people  of  the  larger  towns 
are  distinctly  Republican,  rather,  perhaps,  from  a  sentiment  of 
opposition  than  from  any  fervent  admiration  of  the  Republican 
principle.  The  Leonais  was  formerly  the  most  subject 
to  clerical  influence  of  the  four  dioceses.  Souvestre  says 
that  so  great  was  the  number  of  crosses  in  it,  that  to  re¬ 
place  those  thrown  down  during  the  Revolution  would  have  cost 
£40.000.  The  land  is  still  more  thickly  covered  with  churches 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  duchy.  The  explanation  of  these 
facts,  however,  may  lie  in  its  earlier  evangelisation,  and 
■especially  in  its  greater  fertility  and  wealth.  The  Leonais  has 
a  greater  extent  of  coast  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  mountain 
and  moor  laud  than  any  of  the  three  other  dioceses.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  success  which  has  rewarded  the  efforts  of  a 
Baptist  mission,  established  some  years  ago  at  Morlaix,  is  the 
more  remarkable.  In  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  seven 
places  of  worship  have  been  opened,  the  services  at  which, 
conducted  in  Breton  as  well  as  in  French,  are  numerously  at¬ 
tended.  M.  le  Pasteur  Jenkins  is  a  thorough  master  of  the 
Breton  language,  and  it  is  touching  to  witness  the  fervour  with 
which  Breton  translations  of  Baptist  hymns  are  sung  to  Moody 
and  Sankey  tunes,  the  simple  trustfulness  with  which  the  words 
of  the  preacher  are  listened  to  by  congregations  invited  to  con¬ 
sider  for  themselves  the  truths  of  Christianity,  in  lieu  of  receiving 
their  religion  shaped  and  fashioned  for  them  by  a  sacerdotal 
■class. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


MR.  HOULDSWORTH  AND  THE  LIBERALS  OF 
MANCHESTER. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  notice  in  last  Saturday’s  Spectator  you  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  “  called  ”  the  Liberals  of  Manchester  “  cowards.” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  never  made  use  of  any  such 
expression,  nor  has  any  language  escaped  me  conveying  that 
idea.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  H.  Houldsworth. 

Norbury  Booths,  Knutsfonl,  October  1st. 

X We  are  sorry  to  have  unintentionally  misrepresented  Mr. 
Houldsworth. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


NOVEL  CHURCH  EXPERIMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  tfcuiuk  the  Liberal  Churchmen  of  England,  most  of  whom, 
I  tal-e  it,  read  the  Spectator,  will  be  interested  in  an  experience 
I  have  just  had  of  the  practical  working  of  the  American  branch 
of  our  Church. 

Three  years  ago,  the  settlement  at  Rugby,  Tennessee,  was 
founded,  and  a  few  Englishmen,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  Episcopalians,  with  some  Americans,  mest'y  Methodists  or 
Presbyterians,  weut  to  live  there.  One  church  was  built,  and 


handed  over  to  a  committee  of  the  settlers,  on  condition  that  it 
was  to  be  free  to  all  denominations  who  desired  to  use  it. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  arranged  that  the  Church  Service 
should  be  used  in  the  mornings  of  Sundays,  and  a  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian  service  in  the  evenings;  while,  in  the  afternoons,  the 
building  should  be  used  as  a  Sunday-school  of  the  New-England 
type.  So  far,  all  was  clear  enough ;  but  then  came  the  question, 
who  would  undertake  the  services  ?  There  was  no  clergyman  or 
regular  minister  amongst  the  settlers, — they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  one ;  and  the  experience  of  the  first  few  mouths  showed 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  occasional  clerical  visitors, 
or  missionaries,  of  any  denomination. 

The  settlers  accordingly,  like  sensible  folk,  chose  the  best  man 
amongst  themselves  “  to  fill  the  bill.”  This  proved  to  be  an 
energetic  farmer,  Blacklock  by  name,  the  father  of  seven  sons, 
who  had  “  laid  hold  ”  of  some  200  acres  of  forest  just  outside 
the  town  boundaries  with  exemplary  vigour.  It  seems  that  in 
former  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  conducting  Methodist 
services  in  the  South  of  London,  though  (I  believe)  not  a 
regularly  appointed  minister.  This  was  his  special  qualifica¬ 
tion,  but  he  willingly,  indeed  gladly,  undertook  to  give  the 
Church  service  always  in  the  mornings. 

On  this  footing  matters  ecclesiastical  have  gone  on  without  a 
hitch.  Mr.  Blacklock  has  conducted  the  services  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  giving  place  occasionally,  when  the 
Bishop  sent  a  clergyman  to  administer  the  Communion,  or  a 
denominational  minister  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  hotel. 
On  my  an-ival  last  month,  my  latitudinarian  soul  was  rejoiced 
to  find  the  denominations  inextricably  mingled,  the  settlers 
attending  both  services  with  perfect  impartiality,  as  convenience 
might  dictate,  a  zealous  New  England  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  teacher  leading  the  hymns  and  responses  at  the  morning 
services,  and  English  Churchwomen,  detained  in  the  morning 
by  household  duties,  attending  the  evening  service  with  ex¬ 
emplary  punctuality.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  this  state  of  things,  except  that  several  babies 
were  waiting  to  be  christened,  and  there  was  no  certainty  as  to 
when  the  next  Communion  Service  would  be  held. 

The  obvious  remedy,  as  they  saw  it,  was  that  Mr.  Blacklock 
should  be  ordained,  and  at  their  request,  after  obtaining  his 
consent,  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  suggesting  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  confess  that  I  did  so  with  much 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  application,  as  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  evening  services  were  to  go  on  as  heretofore,  and  Mr. 
Blacklock  frankly  stated  that,  having  his  hands  full  with  his 
farm  work  and  the  preparation  of  two  sermons  a  week,  he  could 
not  undertake  to  pass  examinations  requiring  preparation. 

By  return  of  post  I  received  the  Bishop’s  reply.  Far  from 
raising  any  difficulty,  it  met  the  proposal  with  perfect  cordiality 
and  frankness,  intimating  that  it  had  already  occurred  to  him. 
After  expressing  his  high  respect  for  Mr.  Blacklock,  he  goes  on 
(for  I  think  it  best  to  give  his  own  words),  “  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  will  do  better  work  at  Rugby  than  any  new  man  could  ac¬ 
complish.  I  can  promise  him  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  his  ordination.  He  need  not  rub  up  his  Greek.  Of 
course,  he  must  undergo  examinations  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  as  there  are  certain  canonical  examinations  which  cannot 
be  dispensed.  He  will  be  received  as  ‘  an  ordained  minister  or 
licentiate  of  the  Methodist  denomination.’  I  am  willing  to  go 
very  far  to  satisfy  the  Nonconformists,  and  am  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  anything  but  fundamental  principles.  The  fratricidal 
dissensions  of  the  so-called  Christian  world  are  appalling.  Our 
dear  Lord  prayed  that  all  his  disciples  might  be  one.  He  made 
unity  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  kingdom  and  the  first 
condition  of  missionary  work,  and  I  thank  God  that  our 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  interposes  no  obstacle 
to  the  most  substantial  unity.  The  Church  system  is  large 
enough  to  comprehend  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  in  sin¬ 
cerity . True  it  is  that  if  all  denominational  distinc¬ 

tions  were  forgotten,  or  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  no 
truth  essential  to  the  soul’s  salvation  would  be  lost,  nor  any 
the  smallest  necessary  truth  destroyed.  We  need  more  and 
more  of  ‘the  patience  of  Christ,’  aud  more  and  more  of  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things.  Men  do  not  understand  the 
Church,  or  her  teaching,  or  her  terms  of  communion,  and  so 
they  array  themselves  in  hostility  against  her.”  I  hope  that  my 
old  colleagues  of  the  Church  Reform  Union  may,  upon  reading 
this  deliverance  of  a  most  orthodox  Bishop,  “  thank  God  and 
take  courage,  and  possibly  bring  in  again  next  Session  the 
modest  1  Occasional  Services  Bill,’  ”  which  used  to  be  such  a 
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red  rag  to  Anglican  fanatics  in  the  House  when  I  was  an  M.P. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Thomas  Hughes. 


LONGEVITY  AND  CANON  KINGSLEY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  in  your  last  issue  General 
Kobertson’s  letter  about  the  patriarchal  age  of  Miss  Gray.  I 
am,  however,  surprised  to  learu  that  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis 
knew  of  this  case,  and  regarded  it  as  established.  As  I  have 
stated  elsewhere  (Fortnightly  Revieiv,  April,  1869),  Sir  George 
told  me,  only  two  or  three  weeks  before  he  died,  that  a  few 
instances  of  Scotch  centenarians  seemed  to  be  made  out,  but 
that  he  regarded  105  (or  thereabouts)  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
human  life.  Sir  George,  speaking  to  me  from  memory,  may 
have  forgotten  the  exact  figures.  It  is,  therefore,  more  to  the 
point  to  remark  that  in  1872,  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  an  article 
was  written  by  Professor  Owen  on  longevity,  which  seemed 
to  accept  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Thoms  to  the  effect  that,  up  to 
that  date,  no  one  was  proved  to  have  exceeded  the  age  of  (I 
think)  103  and  a  few  months.  Would  it  not  be  worth  General 
Robertson’s  while  to  call  Mr.  Thoms’s  attention  to  the  very 
remarkable  case  of  Miss  Gray  ? 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  October  number 
of  The  Journal  of  Education  publishes  for  the  first  time  an 
interesting  letter  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  expressing  views 
concerning  longevity  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Lionel  A.  Tollehache. 

Hotel  Victoria,  Glion- sur-Montreux,  October  1st. 


POPULAR  PANIC  AND  POLITICAL  CROTCHETS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  against  your  eagerness  to 
crush  out  individual  crotchets  in  the  Liberal  party  ?  Whatever 
“  discredit”  may  be  brought  on  the  Liberal  party  by  “  tolerance 
of  crotchets,”  surely  it  ought  to  bear,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  body 
of  men  aiming  at  freedom  !  If  it  crushes  out  freedom  in  its  own 
body,  how  can  it  promote  freedom  in  the  country  ?  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  irritating  acts  of  the  Obstructionists  should  be 
stirring  an  impatience  of  talk  and  delay,  and  should  lead  to  a 
desire  for  a  uniformly-working  machine  which  should  grind  out 
so  many  laws  an  hour ;  but  surely  the  Spectator  should  try 
to  check  the  excesses  of  a  popular  panic  of  this  kind,  instead 
of  encouraging  it !  If  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Spectator 
had  been  followed  by  Liberals,  that  intolerable  crotchet-monger, 
Buxton,  would  never  have  compelled  the  Whig  Ministry  to 
abolish  slavery  ;  those  equally  intolerable  crotcheteers,  Cobden 
and  Villiers,  would  have  been  snuffed-ont  by  steady  Whigs  like 
Macaulay,  who  expressed  great  irritation  at  their  breach  of 
party  discipline;  and  the  present  Postmaster-General  would 
have  never  been  able  to  waken  Parliament  to  the  need  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  rights  of  “  Commoners,”  keeping  open  land  which 
was  being  rapidly  swallowed  up  by  landlords  and  builders,  with 
the  sanction  of  Whigs  as  much  as  of  Tories.  And,  with  this 
.scorn  of  crotcheteers,  will  there  not  grow  a  scorn  of  all  inde¬ 
pendence,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual? 

The  concluding  words  in  the  Spectator’s  article  alarm  me 
much,  though  I  earnestly  hope  that  they  do  not  mean  to  express 
quite  so  cynical  a  contempt  for  honesty  as  they  seem  at  first 
sight  to  show.  Yet  I  entreat  you  to  read  them  again,  before  you 
decide  that  the  snuffing-out  of  independence  is  the  great  duty  of 
Liberals.  The  words  are, — “  We  admit  that  Dr.  Pankhurst  is 
honestly  dreaming,  and  not  pretending  to  dream,  and  therefore 
we  prefer,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  the  choice,  a  sensible  Tory 
to  Dr.  Pankhurst.”  Ergo,  if  Dr.  Pankhurst  pretended  to  dream, 
instead  of  honestly  dreaming,  your  objection  to  him  would  be 
less  decided,  because  then,  he  might  surrender  his  convictions  on 
due  pressure. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  E.  Maurice. 

Sijducy  Cottage,  Roslyn  Hill,  Hampstead. 

[That  was  not  our  meaning.  We  meant  that  a  foolish  fanatic 
can  do  even  more  mischief  thau  au  adventurer. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  DINNERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— Iu  your  very  interesting  article  last  week  on  food  for 
the  poor,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  apple,  which  is  a  most 
important  article  of  consumption.  With  bread,  potatoes,  and 
apple  pudding,  children  will  flourish  without  meat.  Apples  are 
so  abundant  this  year  in  the  Vale  of  TauntoD,  that  the  branches 


of  the  trees  are  broken  down  by  their  weight.  Careful  house¬ 
keepers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  making  apple  jam,  no  bad 
substitute  for  butter,  for  which  I  am  giving  Is.  6d.  a  pound. 
Apples,  my  doctor  assures  me,  are  not  sufficiently  valued  as  art 
article  of  food.  Moreover,  if  the  farmers  in  orchard  countries 
would  grow  apples  for  cooking  purposes,  instead  of  making  cider, 
and  prune  and  watch  their  trees  as  in  America,  a  double  produce 
may  be  obtained. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Arthur  Kinglake- 


THE  INVASION  OF  ULSTER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  am  impelled  by  the  frantic  attempts  of  Mr.  ParnelTs- 
followers  to  misrepresent  the  events  of  their  late  Ulster  cam¬ 
paign.  and  encouraged  by  the  article  on  the  invasion  of  our 
Province  in  last  week’s  Spectator,  to  send  you  some  account  of 
what  I  saw  in  Omagh  last  Saturday,  aud  what  I  heard  from 
friends  who  were  at  Dungannon  on  Thursday,  and  Aughnacloy 
on  Tuesday. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  loyal  and 
anti-Parnellite  demonstration  was  not  organised  by  the  land¬ 
lords.  The  landlords  were  almost  unanimous  iu  believing  that 
the  farmers,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  were  absorbed  by 
the  desire  to  get  rents  reduced,  and  full  of  suspicion  and  distrust,, 
and  they  were  persuaded  that  any  effort  on  their  part  to  get  up 
a  counter-demonstration  would  be  regarded  as  a  scheme  for 
maintaining  high  rents,  and  sure  to  fail. 

The  Protestant  gatherings  at  Aughnacloy,  Dungannon,  and 
Omagh  were  got  up  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Orange  farmers,, 
shopkeepers,  and  labourers,  by  whom  the  Conservative  gentry 
and  clergy  were  asked  to  attend  and  speak,  and  were  well 
received  and  heartily  cheered. 

What  must  have  struck  every  impartial  spectator  most  was 
not  merely  the  confronting  of  the  so-called  “Nationalist” 
meeting  by  a  loyalist  and  Unionist  meeting,  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  it,  and  obliging  the  Government  to  collect 
a  large  force  of  police  and  soldiers  to  prevent  a  pitched  battle,- 
but  the  utter  insignificance  and  feebleness  to  which  the 
attempted  Nationalist  gathering  was  reduced  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  demonstration,  both  as  to  numbers  and  as  to  character.. 
I  overheard  the  following  dialogue  between  two  gentlemen  on 
the  steps  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Omagh,  after  the  Nation¬ 
alists  had  escorted  their  leaders  to  their  obscure  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  lower  town,  and  the  country  Orangemen  had  marched 
into  the  square,  where  their  brethren  had  erected  and  garri¬ 
soned  a  platform  : — First  spectator  -.  “  Well,  we’ve  had  a  good 
view  of  both  parties,  now.”  Second  spectator  :  “  I  did  not  see 
the  other  party  at  all.”  .  First  spectator:  “  Were  not  you  here 
when  they  started  half-an-hour  ago  ?”  Second  spectator : 
“  Oh,  I  saw  a  few  ragamuffins  running  after  a  waggonette.”' 
First  spectator  :  “  That  was  the  other  party  !” 

The  Orangemen  who  walked  in  procession  with  drums,  flags,, 
and  sashes,  were  joined  at  the  meeting  by  a  still  larger  body  of 
independent  Protestant  farmers  and  others,  and  the  whole 
body  was  remarkable  for  fine  physique  and  respectable 
appearance.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  there  was  an 
angry  ring  in  their  cheers  which  convinced  those  who  know  the 
country  and  had  seen  both  parties  that,  but  for  the  troops  and 
police,  the  Protestants  would  very  soon  have  cleared  the  town 
of  the  “  invaders”  and  their  friends,  not  without  serious  injury 
to  their  persons.  The  ragged  following  of  Parnellites  at  no 
time  throughout  the  week  made  any  attempt  to  show  fight,, 
except  late  on  Saturday  night,  when  a  small  party  of  Orange¬ 
men,  passing  through  a  low  part  of  the  town,. was  attacked  out 
of  the  windows  of  some  houses. 

At  Dungannon,  the  rush  at  Mr.  Healy,  when  he  foolishly 
crossed  the  Diamond  to  the  Post  Office,  was  so  alarming  that 
the  police  who  were  protecting  him  would  not  attempt  to  escort  him 
beyond  the  lines  held  by  the  troops  till  they  got  the  help  of  a  troop 
of  Lancers.  An  officer  of  the  escort  that  protected  the  agitators 
to  the  train  in  the  evening  described  them  as  clinging  to  each 
other,  in  terror  of  the  pursuing  Orangemen.  At  no  point  were- 
their  sympathisers  in  a  position  to  attempt  to  protect  them 
from  the  .violence  threatened  by  the  numbers  and  excitement  of 
the  Protestant  party.  At  Portadown  Station  the  only  person 
able  to  rescue  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  from  very  rough  treatment 
was  the  most  violent  of  the  Orange  speakers,  the  Rev.  R- 
Kane. 

The  feeling  throughout  the  country  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  actual  occurrences  at  Aughnacloy,  Dungannon,  and  Omagh. 
Satisfaction  at  the  Parnellite  discomfiture  is  universal  amoncr 
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the  Protestant  population,  including  many  of  those  who  have 
been  hitherto  most  advanced  Radicals  and  tenant-righters,  and 
whose  politics  were  thought  to  consist  entirely  in  hatred  of 
landlords.  The  effect  of  the  invasion  of  Ulster  has  been  to  arouse 
a  feeling  that  was  believed  to  he  nearly  extinct,  but  which  proves 
to  have  been  merely  dormant,  and  to  completely  destroy  the 
chance  which  many,  till  last  week,  believed  Mr.  Parnell  to  have 
of  returning  one  of  his  followers  for  County  Tyrone,  iu  the 
event  of  a  contest  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives  at  the 
next  general  election. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

H.  de  F.  Montgomery. 

Blessinglourne,  County  Tyrone,  October  2nd. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

|~To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  most  important  discussions  at  the  Congress, 
I  mean  those  on  “  Recent  Advances  in  Natural  Science,”  &c., 
and  “  Recent  Advances  in  Biblical  Criticism,”  were  rendered 
much  less  useful  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  readers, 
-with  three  notable  exceptions,  endeavouring  to  cover  too  much 
ground  for  the  time  allotted  to  them,  and  so  their  papers,  far 
too  long,  were  hurriedly  read,  in  the  attempt  to  get  all  in.  It 
was  impossible  to  follow  what  we  most  wished  to  hear,  and  until 
the  report  is  issued  we  shall  he  in  ignorance  of  the  arguments 
and  conclusions  which  three  or  four  of  the  principal  speakers, 
whose  words  cany  enormous  weight,  intended  to  bring  before  the 
audience,  and  the  force  of  their  advocacy  by  speech  entirely  lost. 
The  points  touched  on  should  be  limited  in  number,  to  fall 
within  the  allotted  time,  and  allowance  made  for  the  reading  to 
be  of  that  fairly  loud,  clear,  and  deliberate  chanicter  (such  as 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the  Rev.  and  Honourable 
A.  T.  Lyttelton)  as  would  make  the  most  abstruse  subjects  easy 
to  follow  without  the  strain  to  hear,  which  would  quite  spoil  the 
-enjoyment  of  a  story,  and  makes  attention  to  close  argument 
absolutely  impossible. 

This  was  felt  by  many  who  spoke  to  me,  and  as  a  suggestion 
through  your  widely-read  paper  may  be  more  effective  than  any 
•other  means  to  ensure  an  alteration  of  this  obvious  and  serious 
fault  at  future  Congresses,  I  venture  to  ask  your  insertion  of 
this  letter. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Church  Rectory.  T.  F.  Collins. 


P  O  E  T  R  Y. 

A  FANCY. 

.Sweet  Summer  went  forth  to  the  fields, 

With  roses -entwined  in  her  hair  ; 

Her  footsteps  as  light 
As  her  glances  were  bright, 

And  all  that  she  looked  upon  fair. 

Grave  Autumn,  beholding  the  maid, 

Grew  cheery  in  chanting  her  charms  ; 

They  met,  but,  alas  ! 

All  her  strength  seemed  to  pass, 

And  she  languished  to  death  in  his  arms. 

Now  sombre  grew  Autumn  and  sear, 

As  he  clung  to  the  maid  in  his  woe ; 

Then  Winter  passed  by. 

And,  with  tear-stricken  eye, 

Hid  them  both  ’neath  a  mantle  of  snow. 
Sheffield.  Joseph  Dawson. 

A  BREATH  OF  HEAVEN. 

I  once  again  in  this  charm’d  realm  inquire  : 

Not  listening  to  the  Ocean’s  sad  refrain, 

Nor  watching  on  the  mountain  heights,  to  gain 
A  message  for  the  meditative  lyre. 

The  air  contents  me.  Such  do  they  respire, 

Our  lov’d  ones,  gather’d  on  the  heavenly  plain, 

With  quiet  breathing  blest,  and  freed  from  pain, 
And  toil,  and  care,  and  unfulfill’d  desire. 

Embosom’d  in  like  calm,  ob,  let  me  rest, 

And  breathe  in  sweet,  unseen  compauionship 
Time  cannot  sever,  nor  delay,  nor  Death  ! 

These  shining  shores  and  sunlit  sea  attest 
The  encircling  Love  that  doth  his  children  keep 
In  perfect  peace  and  unlaborious  breath. 

Langland.  Herbert  New. 


B  O  O  K  S. 


PROFESSOR  CREEK'S  PROLEGOMENA  TO  ETHICS* 

[first  notice.] 

This  is  the  most  able  and  remarkable  contribution  to  ethical 
science  which  has  appeared  in  our  country  since  the  publication 
of  Professor  Sidgwick’s  Methods  of  Ethics.  And  when  we  have 
said  this,  it  seems  paradoxical  to  add,  what  we  must  add,  that 
we  have  read  three  times  the  author’s  treatment  of  so  important 
a  question  iu  ethics  as  the  freedom  of  the  will,  without  being 
able  to  make  quite  certain  whether  he  does  or  does  not  believe 
that  human  action  is,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  freely 
performed.  He  emphatically  declares  that  such  “action  is  as 
necessarily  related  to  the  character  and  circumstances  as  any 
event  to  the  sum  of  its  conditions,”  and  so  far  appears  to  deny 
human  freedom.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  what 
character,  according  to  his  acceptation  of  the  term,  involves, 
it  comes  to  mean  the  self,  and  determination  by  the  character 
is  called  self-determination.  If  this  were  all,  we  should  con¬ 
clude  that  Mr.  Green  was  an  advocate,  as  he  professes  to  be  in 
his  work,  of  free-will,  but  that  he  uses  the  word  “  character” 
not  in  the  sense  of  natural  bent  or  habitual  disposition,  but  in 
a  new  sense,  which  denies  to  it  affixed  meaning  or  a  permanent 
value,  and  identities  it  with  the  disposition  of  a  particular 
moment,  as  exjwessed  in  the  act  performed  at  that  moment. 
A  more  careful  study  of  his  language,  however,  makes  us 
waver  iu  this  opinion,  and  inclines  us  to  tliiuk  that,  amid  a 
certain  vacillation  both  of  language  and  of  thought,  he  does  not 
distinctly  contemplate  any  power  of  self-determination,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  action  of  habit  or  a  tendency  in  this  or  that  man 
to  resist  immediate  inclination,  brought  about  by  the  natural 
adherence  of  his  will  to  distant  ends,  rather  than  to  immediate 
pleasure.  In  such  action  he  appears  to  consider  the  will  self- 
determining  iu  this  sense,  that  it  is  the  action  of  a  man  conscious 
of  the  end  at  which  he  aims ;  but  that  end  is,  nevertheless, 
marked  out  for  him  by  the  interaction  of  his  character  (in  the 
sense  of  natural  bent)  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  This 
is  the  conclusion  which  we  are  inclined  finally  to  draw  as  to 
Professor  Green’s  meaning,  and  the  question  is  so  vital,  and  its 
truly  critical  issues  so  frequently  and  easily  evaded,  that  we  shall 
not,  we  think,  waste  our  space,  if  we  devote  our  first  notice  of 
his  work  to  a  careful  examination  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject. 

We  select  for  quotation  two  pages  which  seem  to  us  to  express 
most  clearly  Mr.  Green’s  view  as  to  the  operation  of  the  will  in 
a  deliberate  action,  and  its  connection  with  the  motive  on  which 
it  acts.  Here  is  the  first : — 

“  The  motive  which  the  act  of  the  will  expresses  is  the  desire  for 

. self-satisfaction.  It  is  not  one  of  the  motives,  the  desires, 

or  aversions,  of  which  the  man  was  conscious  previously  to  the  act, 
as  disposing  him  to  it ;  at  any  rate,  not  one  of  these  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  them,  as  they  were  before  the  determination  of  the  will,  before 
the  man  1  made  up  his  mind.’  It  is  only  as  they  become  through 
the  reaction  of  the  self-seeking  self  upon  them,  only  through  its 
formation  to  itself  of  an  object  out  of  them — only  as  they  merge  iu 
an  effort  after  a  self-satisfaction  to  bo  found  in  this  object- — that 
they  yield  the  motive  of  the  act  of  will,  properly  so  called.  This 
motive  does,  indeed,  necessarily  determine  the  act ;  it  is  the  act  on 
its  inner  side.  But  it  is  misleading  to  call  it  the  strongest  motive, 
for  this  implies  a  certain  parity  between  it  and  the  impulses  which 
have  been  previously  soliciting  the  will.  The  distinction  of  greater 
or  less  strength  properly  applies  only  to  ‘motives,’  in  that  sense  in 
which  they  do  not  determine  the  will, — to  desires  aod  aversions,  as 
they  are  without  that  reaction  of  the  self  upon  them  which  yields 
the  final  motive  expressed  by  the  action.  It  may  very  well  happen 
that  the  desire  which  affects  a  man  most  strongly  is  one  which  he 
decides  on  resisting.  Iu  spite  of  its  strength,  he  cannot  make  its 
object  his  object.,  the  object  with  which  he  seeks  to  satisfy  himself. 
His  character  prevents  this.  In  other  teords,  it  is  incompatible  with 
his  steady  direction  of  himself  towards  certain  objects  in  which  he 
habitually  seels  satisfaction." 

We  will  only,  for  the  moment,  draw  attention  to  the  con¬ 
cluding  seutences  which  we  have  italicised.  “Character” 
seems  here  to  imply  what  it  generally  implies, — that  Lent  and 
disposition  of  mind  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  past,  that  past 
including  what  nature  originally  implanted,  and  what  circum¬ 
stances  as  affecting  and  affected  by  the  original  character  have 
superadded.  There  is  no  hint  here  of  the  additional  factor, 
expressed  in  the  action,  of  a  power  of  proceeding  in  a  direction 
different  from  the  habitual  one,  although  there  is  abundant  in¬ 
dication  of  the  power  of  habit  to  overcome  the  desire  for 

*  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  By  tha  late  Thomas  Hill  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
of  Bailiol  College,  Oxford,  and  Whytes’  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  tho 
University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Bailiol  College, 
Oxford.  Clarendon  Press,  1883, 
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pleasurable  feeling.  This  will  become  plainer,  and  the  questions 
which  it  raises  will  be  more  satisfactorily  discussed  after  we 
have  presented  to  our  readers  another  passage,  in  which  the 
meaning  of  “  character  ”  is  enlarged  upon  : — 

“  A  character  is  only  formed  through  a  man’s  conscious  presenta¬ 
tion  to  himself  of  objects  as  his  good,  as  that  in  which  his  self- 
satisfaction  is  to  be  found.  Just  so  far  as  an  action  is  determined 
by  character,  it  is  determined  by  an  object  which  the  agent  has  thus 
consciously  made  his  own,  and  has  come  to  make  his  own  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  actions  similarly  determined.” 

Again  : — 

“  What  we  call  a  strong  character  we  also  call  a  strong  ‘  will.’ 
This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  endowment  or  faculty,  like 
a  retentive  memory,  or  a  lively  imagination,  or  an  even  temper,  or  a 
great  passion  for  society.  A  strong  will  means  a  strong  man.  It 
expresses  a  certain  quality  of  the  man  himself,  as  distinguishable 
from  all  his  faculties  and  tendencies,  a  quality  which  he  has  in  relation 
to  all  of  them  alike.  It  means  that  it  is  the  man’s  habit  to  set  clearly 
before  himself  certain  objects  in  which  he  seeks  self-satisfaction,  and 
that  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  these  by  the 
suggestions  of  chance  desires.  He  need  not,  therefore,  be  a  good 
man  ;  for  the  objects  on  which  he  concentrates  himself  may  be 
morally  bad,  according  to  the  criteria  of  badness  which  we  have  yet 
to  consider.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  weak  man,  taking  his  object 
at  any  time  from  the  desire  which  happens  to  affect  him  most  strongly, 
cannot  be  a  good  man.  Concentration  of  will  does  not  necessarily 
mean  goodness,  but  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  goodness.” 

Our  criticism  on  this  account  of  the  will  is  that,  full  though  it  is  of 
trueand  thoughtful  analysis,  it  fails  to  bring  into  relief  thosecases 
in  which  freedom  is  most  plainly  exemplified.  We  have  indeed 
clearly  contrasted  the  man  who  is  led  by  the  desire  which  affects 
his  feelings  most  strongly  at  the  moment,  and  the  man  who  is 
“  tenax  propositi,”  and  unswervingly  pursues  some  end.  But  the 
effort  of  the  self  which  modifies  the  character,  which  turns,  not 
from  habit  or  from  nature,  but  by  free  choice,  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
end  rather  than  another,  is  certainly  not  clearly  contemplated,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  contemplated  at  all.  Let  us  endeavour  to  make  our 
meaning  a  little  plainer.  Tom  Tulliver  is  undoubtedly  an  in¬ 
stance  of  what  Mr.  Green  terms  a  strong  character.  He  placed 
clearly  before  himself  the  end  he  would  attain  to — the  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  good  name  by  his  own  success— and  he 
worked  for  it,  undeterred  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure  or  im¬ 
mediate  temptation  of  any  kind.  Here  seems  to  us  an  instance 
entirely  satisfying  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Green  for  the 
completest  exhibition  of  free-will.  Such  a  man’s  course  of  action 
differs  from  blind  habit  in  that  he  places  the  end  consciously 
before  himself ;  and  he  acts  habitually  for  that  end,  unmoved 
by  chance  desires.  And  yet  we  can  see  nothing  in  his  actions, 
as  thus  explained,  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  denial  of  free¬ 
will.  We  see,  indeed,  a  character  acting  rather  from  the  motive 
of  a  distant  aim  than  from  immediate  attractions  ;  but  if  the 
character  is  such  in  its  nature  that  it  is  swayed  rather  by  a  fixed 
object  than  by  its  sensitiveness  to  present  wants,  although  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  “balance  of  pleasure”  theory  is  denied  by  the 
admission,  free-will  is  not  proved  or  clearly  exhibited.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  end  is  “  consciously  made  his  own  ”  does  not 
make  the  agent  free,  supposing  him  to  be  determined  in 
choosing  the  end  by  his  natural  bent,  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  a  man  is  conscious  of  slipping  down  a  steep 
mountain-side  makes  him  slip  by  choice.  The  really  critical 
cases  in  which  man’s  freedom  is  put  to  the  test  are  those  in 
which  he  makes  what  the  late  Dr.  Ward  called  anti-impulsive 
effort, — in  which,  that  is,  the  net  result  of  bent  of  character  and 
circumstances  being  inclined  in  one  direction,  and  some  end 
proposed  by  the  intellect  in  another,  he  adheres  doggedly  to  the 
latter;  not,  as  Mr.  Green  contemptuously  expresses  it,  by  a 
power  of  “  unmotived  willing,”  but  by  a  power  of  adhering  to 
whichever  of  two  motives  is  chosen  by  preference.  No  doubt, 
this  power  is  limited,  and  becomes  more  and  more  so  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  little  used.  The  man  who  habitually  surrenders 
himself  to  the  inclination  of  his  natural  character  may  in  time 
almost  lose  this  originating  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  constantly  uses  it  acquires  a  strength  not  merely  of 
the  kind  which  Mr.  Green  contemplates,  which  is  only  self- 
conscious  habit,  but  of  subordinating,  to  use  the  old-fashioned 
language,  his  passions  to  his  reason ;  of  directing  his  will 
whithersoever  his  cool  judgment  advises. 

The  importance  of  the  distinction  which  we  have  here  drawn 
is,  of  course,  that  upon  it  turns  the  whole  principle  of  moral 
probation.  If  it  is  once  allowed  that  the  same  man  would 
always  act  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances, 
no  juggle  of  words  about  its  being  the  “self”  which  reacts 
on  the  circumstances  and  consciously  chooses  its  end  will 
avail  to  vindicate  the  will’s  freedom,  or  human  responsibility. 


If  the  “  self  ”  acts  according  to  a  fixed  nature,  and  reacts  upon 
circumstances  according  to  that  nature,  and  is  consequently- 
modified  in  nature,  and  then  reacts  according  to  its  modified 
nature,  and  so  forth,  free-will  is  as  plainly  denied  as  it  would 
be  by  the  crudest  theory  of  the  “  balance  of  pleasure.”  The 
chain  of  necessary  cause  and  effect  is  more  varied  in  its  links, 
but  is  quite  as  unbroken,  and  consequently  the  idea  of  probation 
falls.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Green’s  theory  has  this  advantage,  so  far  as 
its  practical  moral  working  goes,  over  any  less  subtle  determinism  s- 
that,  as  he  says,  the  belief  that  our  action  is  necessarily  deter¬ 
mined  paralyses  the  “  moral  initiative,”  whereas  a  contrary 
belief  stimulates  to  effort ;  consequently,  his  retention  of  the 
term  “  free-will  ”  greatly  lessens  the  evil  effect  of  his  analysis  of 
its  nature.  But  Mr.  Green's  explanation  of  this  very  phe¬ 
nomenon  is,  to  our  mind,  an  absolute  denial  of  what  we  mean 
by  free-will.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  that  particular  circum¬ 
stance— the  belief  in  our  own  power  of  originating  effort- 
affects  many  characters,  so  as  to  bring  about  moral  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  its  absence  is  the  absence  of  a  circumstance  on  which 
the  character  would  react,  and  without  such  reaction  the  im¬ 
provement  in  question  cannot  take  place. 

We  repeat  once  more  what  we  have  already  said,  that  we  do 
not  think  that  the  author  quite  clearly  contemplated  the  issue  to 
which  we  have  drawn  attention  ;  but  we  think  it  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  for  this  reason,  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light.  His  analysis 
is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  so  able  and  true,  that  we  should  fear 
that  some  of  his  readers  might  adopt  the  whole,  without  noticing 
its  full  bearing ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  said  that  an  error 
which  is  “  half  a  truth  ”  is  always  the  most  dangerous  of  errors. 
We  should  add,  in  conclusion,  that  although  the  meaning 
attached  by  Mr.  Green  to  such  “  freedom  of  will  ”  as  he  allows 
is  not  consistently  or  clearly  expressed,  there  are  incidental 
passages  which  seem,  taken  by  themselves,  plainly  to  indicate 
that  our  account  of  his  opinion  is  the  true  one, — that  he  attaches 
no  further  meaning  to  the  term  “  free  action  ”  than  the  idea  ot 
an  act  due  to  the  internal  force  of  character,  and  not  to  the 
interaction  of  external  forces.  “  Rightly  understood,”  he  writes, 
for  example,  “the  ascription  of  an  action  to  character  as,  in 
respect  to  circumstances,  its  cause,  is  just  that  which  effectually 
distinguishes  it  as  free  or  moral  from  any  compulsory  or  merely 
natural  action.” 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON* 

Among  the  great  novelists  of  England,  the  position  of  Richard¬ 
son  is  unique.  In  reviewing  that  position,  one  feels  tempted  to- 
indulge  in  the  paradoxes  of  which  Macaulay  was  so  inordinately 
fond.  If  Clarissa  Harloive  be,  as  some  critics  imagine,  the  greatest/ 
novel  in  the  English  language,  its  author,  of  whom  we  happen  to 
know  a  great  deal,  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  men.  His  faults 
as  well  as  virtues  were  feminine.  His  self-appreciatioD  was 
enormous,  his  jealousy  contemptible,  his  intellectual  range- 
narrow  in  the  extreme.  Probably,  no  writer  who  has  made  a 
conspicuous  mark  in  literature  was  ever  so  sparsely  furnished 
by  education.  His  opinion  of  books  is  as  worthless  as  that  of 
an  enthusiastic  but  ignorant  school-girl,  and  in  writing  of  his 
great  rival  Fielding  he  displays  an  irascibility  of  temper  and. 
an  incapacity  of  discerning  merit  only  to  be  tolerated 
in  affairs  of  the  heart.  A  fond  girl  who  has  lost  her 
lover  may  be  excused  for  speaking  contemptuously  of  the- 
woman  who  takes  her  place ;  but  if  we  cannot  expect  Richardson 
to be  pleased  with  Joseph  Andrews,  he  ought,  if  not  prompted 
by  good-feeling,  at  least  to  have  had  the  sagacity  to  write  with 
justice  of  its  author.  His  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  finer 
qualities  of  Fielding’s  genius  would  be  astounding,  were  it  not 
explained  by  his  jealousy.  He  tells  Miss  Fielding,  the  author 
of  David  Simple,  that  her  brother’s  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  is  not  comparable  to  hers,  and  that  he  has  little  or  no  in¬ 
vention.  Of  Amelia,  he  was  unable  to  read  more  than  the  first 
volume,  so  wretchedly  low  and  dirty  did  he  find  the  characters.. 
“  Tom  Jones,”  too,  was  a  “  spurious  brat,”  whose  success,  to  the 
author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  was  “  un accountable.”  He 
pretended  not  to  have  time  to  read  a  book  which  he  had  heard 
strongly  condemned  as  immoral,  and  commissioned  Aaron  Hill’s 
two  daughters  to  undertake  that  labour  for  him.  They  did  so, 
and  executed  it  fairly.  Their  judgment,  considering  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  is  an  honest  piece  of  criticism.  Richardson- 
had  leisure  to  pass  judgment  on  a  book  he  had  not  time  to  read.. 
Sophia,  he  declares,  is  “fond,  foolish,  and  insipid,  and  Fielding 

*  The  Works  of  Samvel  Richardson ,  with  a  Prefatory  Chapter  of  Biographical 
Criticism.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  In  12  vols.  The  History  of  Clarissa  HarUv:e%. 
Vols.  IV, -VIII.  London  :  Sotlieran  and  Co.  1883. 
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knows  not  how  to  draw  a  delicate  woman.  He  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  snch  compauy.”  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  novelist  has  a  perverse  and  crooked 
nature.  It  is  evident  that  he  blames  Astraia  and  Minerva 
Hill  for  thinking  too  well  of  Tom  Jones,  for  they  both  fairly 
cried,  writes  their  father,  “  that  you  should  think  it  possible 
they  could  approve  of  anything  in  any  work  that  had  an  evil 
tendency  in  any  part  or  purpose  of  it.”  But  while  justly  censur¬ 
ing  the  levities  of  the  book,  they  see  a  thread  of  moral  meaning 
in  it.  “And  as  soon,”  adds  Hill,  “as  you  have  time  to  read 
him  for  yourself,  ’tis  there,  pert  sluts  !  they  will  be  bold  enough 
to  rest  the  matter.”  We  are  not  told  that  this  time  ever  came. 

Richardson,  who  is  so  shocked  at  Fielding,  more  than 
tolerates  Colley  Cibber,  whose  praise  is  of  the  coarsest 
kind ;  but  the  novelist,  though  shrewd  enough  iu  other 
ways,  was  open  to  auy  degree  of  flattery,  and  of  this  his 
correspondents  seem  to  have  been  aware.  No  expressions  of 
admiration  can  be  too  extravagant  for  him  when  the  subject  is 
Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  or  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and 
that  those  novels  did  affect  the  readers  of  that  age  to  a  degree 
almost  inconceivable  in  ours  may  be  seen  from  a  thousand 
tokens.  Men  of  the  most  contradictory  characters  at  home  and 
abroad  joined  in  the  chorus  of  praise,  and  we  do  not  remember 
that  any  one,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Watts,  ventured  to  hint 
that  the  scenes  of  vice  Richardson  described  so  minutely  were 
not  always  calculated  to  promote  virtue.  By  most  readers  he 
was  regarded  not  only  as  a  moral  writer,  but  as  a  great  religious 
teacher,  whose  works  were  especially  fitted  for  Sunday  reading. 
All  young  ladies  of  the  time  read  Pamela  and  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
and  talked  freely  of  what  they  read,  without  a  thought  appar¬ 
ently  that  the  plots  of  those  tales,  whatever  might  be  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  writer,  render  them  unfitted  for  general  perusal. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  Richardson  had  his  little  circle  of  ladies 
whose  judgment  he  asked,  but,  we  believe,  never  followed,  while 
his  novels  were  in  progress.  He  lived,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld  states, 
in  a  kind  of  flower-garden  of  young  ladies,  and  had  generally  a 
number  of  them  staying  at  his  house,  where  he  exercised  the 
most  generous  hospitality,  and  enjoyed  the  homage  paid  to  him, 
not  by  Englishmen  only,  but  by  foreigners.  One  of  the  most 
curious  facts  in  his  life  is  the  invitation  he  received  from  the 
Moravians  to  visit  Germany.  But,  indeed,  he  had  praise  enough 
to  turn  a  weaker  head,  for  what  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  “  inimit¬ 
able  virtues.” 

The  great  blot  of  Pamela  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed 
by  the  novelist’s  contemporaries.  The  pursuit  of  an  innocent 
and  beautiful  servant-girl  by  a  wealthy  libertine,  her  resistance, 
his  reformation,  and  finally  the  marriage  of  the  two,  forms  the 
substance  of  the  story.  “  Mr.  B.,”  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
narrative,  is  an  accomplished  villain,  who  shrinks  from  no 
diabolical  act  to  attain  his  purpose  ;  but  the  immaculate  Pamela 
loves  him,  notwithstanding,  and  when  at  length  he  proposes 
marriage,  instead  of  treating  him  with  contempt,  as  any  right- 
minded  girl  would,  is  almost  abject  in  her  gratitude.  The  con¬ 
descension  of  a  man  of  family  in  offering  to  marry  a  servant- 
girl  gives  her  such  a  feeling  of  awe,  a  feeling  shared  by  her 
parents,  that  she  and  they  behave  on  the  great  occasion  with  a 
singular  want  of  self-respect.  There  are  moments,  indeed,  when 
Pamela  acts  with  dignity  and  with  charming  simplicity,  but 
her  conduct  in  the  expectation  of  matrimony  is  far  from  pdeasing. 
The  third  volume,  which  was  afterwards  added  as  a  supplement, 
in  order  to  describe  this  paragon  in  her  married  life,  has  the 
worst  fault,  perhaps,  a  novel  can  have.  It  is  dull,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas  published  an 
abridged  edition  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  three  volumes  were  a  commercial  success,  but  they  were 
assuredly  a  literary  failure.  To  appreciate  Richardson’s  power 
in  this  story,  the  whole  narrative  should  be  read,  and  the  five 
handsome-looking  volumes  before  us  may  tempt  a  reader  to 
undertake  the  task.  It  will  not  be  wholly  pleasurable,  aud  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  find  the  sentiment  which  Johnson  praised 
so  highly  in  Richardson  mawkish  and  overstrained.  For  our 
part,  we  confess  that  we  follow  Clarissa’s  fortunes  with  a  sense 
of  oppression  from  which  there  is  no  relief,  and  feel  stifled 
by  dwelling  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  a  feeling  of  which 
no  one  is  ever  conscious  when  moved  by  the  higher  pathos  of  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Scott.  And  yet  we  almost  hesitate  in  depre¬ 
ciating  this  wonderful  fiction,  for  wonderful  it  certainly  is,  when 
we  remember  the  nobility  of  character  exhibited  by  Clarissa, 
after  the  worst  outrage  a  woman  can  receive.  Here  tragedy 


may  be  said  to  fulfil  its  true  mission,  in  elevating  and  purifying, 
and  in  this  delineation  Richardson  ranks  for  the  moment  with 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  The  madness  of  Clementina  in 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  affords  another  instance,  not  readily  to 
be  equalled,  of  this  novelist’s  tragic  power.  We  have  not  the 
patience  in  this  eager  age  to  endure  his  prolixity,  and  thus  we 
may  be  inclined  to  think  too  lightly  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  in  the  last  centu^,  and  especially  in  France, 
men  of  the  highest  mark  in  literature  acknowledged  the  claims 
of  Richardson.  Rousseau  and  Diderot  were  both  powerfully 
influenced  by  his  genius,  and  the  latter,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  wrote: — “His  loss  touches  me  as  if  my  brother 
were  no  more.  I  bore  him  in  my  heart  without  having 

seen  him,  and  knowing  him  but  by  his  works . 

Richardson,  if  living  thy  merit  has  been  disputed,  how 
great  wilt  thou  appear  to  our  children’s  children,  when 
they  shall  view  thee  at  the  distauce  we  now  view  Homer, 
Then  who  will  dare  to  steal  a  line  from  thy  sublime  works?” 
Some  of  the  defects  of  Richardson,  who  wrote  in  a  verbose  and 
slovenly  style,  might  not  be  obvious  to  a  foreigner.  To 
Macaulay  they  must  have  been  evident,  but  how  greatly  he 
loved  this  novelist  every  reader  of  his  biography  knows.  And 
Macaulay  is  among  the  most  English  of  writers. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  spite  of  much  in  Richardson  which,  to 
quote  Dr.  Johnson  again,  might  make  the  reader  hang  himself, 
the  creative  power  of  genius,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  or,  perhaps,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  of  the  female  heart, 
exhibit  themselves  in  these  long  stories  in  many  delightful 
touches  of  nature.  He  is  often  wrong,  while  intending  to 
be  right  in  his  morality ;  his  mode  of  telling  his  tale,  by  inter¬ 
minable  letters  which  could  never,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  been  written,  is  the  worst  method  a  novelist  could  select ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  and  the  more  glaringfaultthat 
his  bad  characters  are  often  more  attractive  than  the  good — his 
specially  good  man,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  surely  the  greatest 
prig  and  bore  in  fiction — Richardson,  can  we  doubt  it  ?  will 
retain  his  high  place  as  the  father  of  English  fiction,  and  one  of 
the  most  original  of  English  writers.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that 
his  works  should  appear  in  a  style  worthy  of  his  position. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  FAME.* 

Mas.  Riddell’s  books  have  always  had  one  merit  that  perhaps 
even  the  most  hlase  novel-readers  can  scarcely  appreciate  as 
keenly  as  reviewers  must ;  they  do  not  all  turn  upon  the  same 
subject  and  run  in  the  same  groove  as  every  other  novel  that  has 
been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years.  After  perusing 
we  dare  not  say  how  many  hundreds  of  three-volume,  or  (far  too 
seldom),  one  and  two-volume  works  of  fiction,  all  dedicated  exclu- 
sivelyto  whatoneof  the  characters  in  the  Struggle  for  Fame  rather 
profanely  terms  “  the  love-and-twaddle  business,”  or  what  another 
speaker  iu  the  same  book  expresses  more  elegantly  as  “love  and 
beauty  and  children,  and  dress  and  jewels,  and  parties  and 
pleasure,  aud  everything  coming  right  at  the  end,”  the  relief 
has  been  great  at  finding  a  novel  in  which  the  characters  do  not 
devote  their  whole  energies  to  making  love,  or  having  it  made  to 
them  ;  in  which  men  and  women  can  be  heartily  in  love, 
and  yet  go  about  their  daily  work  like  rational  beings,  and 
we  may  add,  like  real  people.  Still  greater,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  boon  Mrs.  Riddell  has  conferred  upon  novel-readers 
by  not  obliging  all  her  important  characters  to  be  “  in  society,” 
and  so  delivering  us  from  that  dismal  condition  of  fiction  in 
which  everybody  drinks  five-o’clock  tea,  dines  at  eight,  plays 
lawn-tennis  (or  croquet,  ten  years  ago),  shops  at  Marshall  and 
Suelgrove’s,  and  goes  out  of  town  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Novelists,  especially  of  the  feminine  gender,  content  themselves 
far  too  much  with  depicting  this  kind  of  life  over  and  over  again, 
weaving  in  a  thin  plot  of  love  or  crime,  and  then  they  call  it 
representing  human  life  at  the  present  day,  unable  to  perceive 
that  they  really  only  scratch  the  surface  of  this  nineteenth- 
century  life  with  their  pens,  and  give  about  as  deep  a  view  of 
human  nature  as  a  looking-glass  does.  Probably  the  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  people  write  when  they  should  be 
reading  or  observing,  and  that  every  one  is  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  look  beneath  the  surface,  but  Mrs.  Riddell’s  kind  of  novel 
may  be  best  described  in  the  words  that  she  herself  applies  to 
her  heroine’s  successful  work  : — 

“  She  gathered  all  her  parts  together,  wove  into  the  narrative  the 
trials,  the  sorrows,  the  self-denials,  the  successes  of  trade — explained 

*  The  Struggle  for  Fame.  By  Mrs.  J.  II.  Riddell.  London:  Richard  Bentley 
and  Son. 
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processes  of  manufacture  unknown  utterly  to  the  reading  public — 
took  the  outside  world  due  East  in  London,  and  asked  it  to  walk  into 
dreadful  little  manufactories,  and  listen  to  '  shop  ’  talk,  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  doings  and  sayings  of  men  who  had  probably  never 
been  to  a  dinner-party  in  their  lives,  and  knew  nothing  of  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  and  were  not  acquainted  with  lords  or  baronets  ;  but  who 
were  yet  some  of  them  gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  cads,  following 
the  nature  of  their  kind.” 

In  the  book  now  before  us,  our  author  has  not  given  us  much 
of  the  City  life  which  she  so  excelled  in  depicting ;  and  we 
regret  it,  for  there  is  a  great  charm  in  studying  a  kind  of 
existence  so  entirely  unlike  our  own,  and  in  learning  how 
the  great  heart  of  London  works  its  apparatus ;  hut  she  is 
always  unconventional  (which  does  not  mean  objectionable), 
and  many  of  her  sketches  of  character  are  delightful.  Are  Mr. 
Vassett’s  views,  we  wonder,  still  held  by  publishers  in  general, 
and  are  they — worse  still ! — likely  to  he  true  ?  “  Ho  one  knew 
better  than  he  did  that  the  works  he  published  were  not  likely 
to  live,  but  in  their  generation  they  were  good,  useful,  amusing. 
That  they  were  not  likely  to  go  down  through  the  ages  did  not 
much  trouble  the  gentleman  who  had  assisted  at  their  birth. 
He  felt  they  would  live  long  enough  ;  they  had  served  their 
purpose,  and  could  die  when  they  pleased.  He  felt  no  such 
frantic  desire  for  posthumous  fame  as  rendered  him  unhappy 
because  he  could  not  compass  it.  If  Shakespeare  had  come 
back  to  earth,  Mr.  Yassett  would  not  have  risked  anything  he 
considered  very  valuable,  say,  for  instance,  the  lease  of  his 
house  in  Craven  Street,  for  the  honour  of  standing  godfather 
even  to  a  second  Shylock.  The  world’s  applause  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  worth  the  loss  of  one  night’s  sleep;  further,  he  had  a  Dotion, 
not  uncommon  among  those  who  prefer  to  seek  their  mental  food 
among  the  p>ast  of  literature,  rather  than  browse  on  the  light  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  present,  that  no  more  great  books  would  ever  he 
written.  Mr.  Arassett  was  no  optimist  concerning  the  hooks  of 
the  future.  Looking  around,  he  saw  what  he  considered  almost 
a  dead-level  of  mediocrity.  Whether  the  few  who  struggled  out 
of  the  mass  and  achieved  distinction,  who  were  run  after  by 
readers  and  run  down  by  the  critics,  would  he  thought  much  of 
in  succeeding  generations,  was  a  question  he  professed  himself 
glad  he  had  not  to  decide.  He  admitted  they  had  many  merits ; 
but  when  asked  if  they  would  stand  the  test  of  time,  he  returned 
the  safe  answer  that  he  did  not  know.”  Mr.  Yassett  may  he 
old-fashioned  and  wanting  in  enterprise,  hut  he  is  always  a 
courteous  gentleman,  and  an  agreeable  contrast,  therefore,  to 
the  newer  type  of  publisher  whom  Mrs.  Riddell  depicts  further 
on,  as  the  head  of  the  brilliantly  successful  firm  of  Felton  and 
Laplash  :— 

“  ‘  Hillo  !’  cried  the  great  publisher,  as  he  beheld  his  St.  Mary 
Overy  acquaintance,  ‘what  wind  has  blown  you  here?’ — ‘Your 
letter,’  answered  Barney. — ‘  I  never  wrote  you  any  letter,  though  I 
should  have  written  to  you  long  ago,  if  I  had  known  your  address.’ — 

4  Well,  somebody,  at  any  rate,  sent  a  letter.  Here  it  is.’ . 

— ‘  But  this  is  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  author  of  “  Street  Sketches.”  ’ — ‘  I 
am  Mr.  Kelly.’ — ‘  God  bless  me  !  why,  I  thought  he  was  some  great 
©well.’ — ‘Did  you  ?  ’  said  Barney.  He  could  not  have  prevented  the 
blood  rushing  into  his  face  at  this  unexpected  slap,  if  he  had  died 
for  it.— ‘Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  any  offence,’  exclaimed  Mr.  Felton, 
quickly.  ‘  What  I  meant  was  a  tip-topper,  regular  out-and-outer, 

aw-awing  sort  of  fellow.  You  understand,  don’t  you  ? . The 

©treet  you  live  in,  though,  I  daresay  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
motion.  You  lodge  there,  I  suppose?’ — ‘Yes,  I’m  only  a  lodger,’ 
answered  Barney . ‘Now,  we’d  better  get  to  business,’  sug¬ 

gested  Mr.  Felton;  ‘what  have  you  to  offer  us,  Kelly?’ — Barney 
winced  a  little  ;  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  an  amount  of 
familiarity,  but  nevertheless  answered  the  question  with  tolerable 
composure. — ‘Nothing  except  what  has  appeared  before?’  said  Mr. 
Felton  ;  ‘  that’s  bad,  Zack,  eh  ?’ — Zack  replying  to  this  interrogatory 
with  a  grunt  of  acquiescence,  Barney  ventured  to  observe  Mr.  Vassett 
had  never  found  that  the  fact  of  previous  publication  in  a  magazine 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  a  volume. — ‘Oh,  Vassett!’  exclaimed  Mr. 
Felton,  with  lofty  scorn,  ‘don’t  talk  to  us  of  Vassett ;  what  he  does, 
or  finds,  or  says,  or  thinks  is  no  rule  for  us  at  which  utterance  Mr. 

Laplash  laughed  a  dog’s  laugh . ‘  No,  no  !’  went  on  Mr.  Felton, 

encouraged  by  this  sign  of  approval,  almost  imperceptible  though  it 
was,  ‘  we  don’t  want  any  Vassetts  held  up  here  for  our  example. 
We’ve  shown  that  good  gentleman  a  thing  or  two  already,  and  before 
we’ve  done  with  him,  we’ll  show  him  and  others  a  thing  or  two  more. 
But  now  to  settle  with  you;  how  much  do  you  want  for  the  lot  ? 

.  ...  .  Will  that  do  ?’ — ‘  Yes,  that  is  something  nearer  the  mark,’ 
replied  Barney. — ‘Aery  well,  then,  we  will  send  you  on  the  agree¬ 
ment.’ —  ‘Thank  you.’ — ‘And  “rush”  one  book,  at  all  events, 
as  soon  as  possible.’ — -‘  Will  not  that  be  somewhat  imprudent,  con¬ 
sidering  how  recently  a  work  of  mine  has  been  brought  out  ?  ’ — ‘  Ex¬ 
ploded  nonsense,’  commented  Mr.  Felton,  ‘  there  are  some  authors 
I  only  wish  I  could  get  a  book  from  every  week  in  the  year.’ — ‘  The 
wisdom  o f  the  ages,  then,  seems  foolishness  to  you?’ — ‘I  should 
think  so,  indeed.  I  am  my  own  wisdom,  and  my  own  age,  and  my 
own  everything  ;  and  if  you  can  show  me  any  other  man  who  could 
have  done  as  much  as  I  have  done  out  of  the  same  material,  I’ll  give 
you  leave  to  call  me  what  you  like.’ . — ‘I  only  imagined  I 
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might  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  concerning  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  my  own  work.’ — ‘  Then  you  were  mistaken,’  retorted  the 
genial  publisher.  ‘  No,  Sir,  I  allow  no  interference  here.  I  bring  out 
my  books  when  I  think  I  will,  and  I  don’t  bring  them  out  when  I 
think  I  won’t.  If  I  once  allowed  that  sort  of  thing,’  he  added, 
viciously,  ‘  I  might  soon  give  up  command  of  the  ship.’  ” 

Even  Mr.  Felton  shines  in  contrast  with  his  partner,  who,  when 
he  becomes  head  of  the  firm,  and  is  publishing  Mrs.  Lacere’s 
successful  novels,  sits  with  his  hat  on  to  receive  her,  greets  her 
by  asking  ber  if  her  husband  has  got  any  work  yet,  and  goes  on, 
“  I  can’t  speak  to  you  to-day.  Look  iu  to-morrow or,  “  You’re 
a  nice  sort  of  young  woman.  Where’s  the  rest  of  that 
manuscript  ?  ”  or,  “  1  had  your  note,  birt  it’s  no  use  asking 
me  for  any  money,  we  ain’t  got  none  here or,  “  That  last 
reprint  of  yours  was  a  bad  business  for  me  ;  I  wish  it  had 

been  at  the -  before  I  ever  was  such  a  fool  as  to  take  it ;  ” 

and  all  the  time,  while  he  was  insulting  her  position,  and  de¬ 
preciating  her  work,  and  grinding  her  down  to  the  last  penny, 
he  was,  as  she  found  out  afterwards,  making  a  good  income 
from  her  books,  and  finding  her,  as  Mr.  Butterby  truly  said, 
“  the  best  steed  in  his  stable.”  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  kuowthat 
this  “  great  ”  publishing  firm  failed  at  last,  and  we  may  hope 
that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  arisen  since  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
we  cannot  quote  any  brighter  pictures  of  human  nature  to  set 
against  these  dark  ones, — not  that  there  are  none  such  through 
The  Struggle  for  Fame,  but  they  must  be  read,  not  quoted.  The 
charming  Bohemianism,  for  instance,  of  the  eminently  life-like 
Dawton  menage,— though,  by  the  way,  Will  Dawton  must  have 
known  London  better  than  to  think  that  an  Atlas  omnibus  would 
take  him  to  Paddington  ! — is  sprinkled  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  volume,  and  so  is  the  pathetic  heroism  of  Mr.  Lacere’s 
married  life.  We  could  hardly  expect  a  book  from  Mrs. 
Riddell  in  which  the  principal  married  couple  did  not  somehow, 
with  the  best  intentions,  fail  to  make  each  other  happy ;  why 
they  fail  in  this  story  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see,  unless 
we  accept  the  disparity  of  age  and  the  unpleasant  relations 
as  sufficient  cause ;  but  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  woman  like  Glenarva  Westley  could  have  lived 
so  long  with  her  husband,  and  remained  blind  to  all  his 
real  greatness.  She  does  at  length  perceive  that  “  everything 
in  her  books  the  world  thought  great  and  true  and  useful,  was 
due  to  the  husband  who  had  never  been  able  to  make  his 
mark.  Without  him  she  could  have  done  nothing — nothing — 
and  in  return  she  had  not  half  loved  him  as  she  ought;”  not, 
perhaps,  an  isolated  experience ;  but,  of  course,  iu  her  case  it 
comes  almost  too  late.  Mrs.  Riddell  certainly  does  not  favour 
the  “  married  and  lived  happy  ever  after  ”  style  of  human  life ; 
her  married  people  are  generally  melancholy  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  and  only  achieve  happiness  through  much 
suffering  or  sin,  or  both  ;  indeed  even  while  they  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  brief  intervals  of  sunshine,  she  has  a  way,  which  we 
consider  rather  tiresome,  of  stopping  the  story  to  inform  us 
that  if  they  had  known  all  that  was  going  to  come  upon  them 
before  long,  they  would  never  have  felt  as  cheerful  and  happy  as 
they  did  then, — a  sort  of  “  if  you  know’d  who  was  near,  I 
rather  think  you’d  change  your  note,  as  the  hawk  remarked  to 
himself  with  a  cheerful  laugh,  wheu  he  heard  the  robin  red-breast 
singing  round  the  corner.”  But  her  characters  are  always 
human,  there  is  much  humour  as  well  as  pathos  in  her  books, 
and  considering  that  every  one  who  has  not  published  something 
is  apparently  dying  to 'do  so,  this  straightforward,  unvarnished 
history  of  what  The  Struggle  for  Fame  really  means  ;  who 
those  are  who  succeed,  aud  those  who  fail,  ought  to  be  read  with 
keen  interest  by  a  very  large  and  varied  number  of  educated 
people. 


AVHAT  IS  LAAV?* 

If  it  were  not  that  so  many  other  sciences  are  in  a  like 
predicament,  one  might  reasonably  be  excused  for  doubting 
whether  there  is  a  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  when  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  works  of  its  professors  is  taken  up  in  discussing 
what  the  subject  of  the  science  is,  and  whether  and  in  what  way 
a  science  of  it  can  exist.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  book  consisting  of 
419  octavo  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  this  one 
topic,  and  not  arriving  at  any  very  clear  or  distinct  conclusion 
aud  certainly  not  at  one  which  will  be  universally  or  even 
generally  accepted  on  the  matter,  after  all.  It  is  odd  that  such 
a  work  should  be  possible,  yet  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  super¬ 
fluous.  It  is  even  odder  in  the  case  of  Jurisprudence  (or  may 
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we  say  Law  ?)  than  even  in  the  case  of  other  “  moral  ”  or  human 
sciences.  It  is  not  odd  that  sociology,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  the  science  of  society  may  be  known,  should  be  still  on  its 
probation  as  to  whether  it  should  be  admitted  into  the  College 
of  Sciences  or  not,  because  it  is  only  within  the  last  generation 
that  it  has  ever  presented  its  claims  for  examination.  Nor, 
though  its  study  has  been  established  for  a  century,  is  it 
odd  that  political  economy  should  still  be  only  in  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  it  were.  It  offends  so  strongly  against  the 
prepossessions  of  large  classes  of  people,  and  its  principles  have 
been  hurried  into  practice  with  so  little  consideration,  that 
people  may  be  excused  for  doubting  the  validity  of  the  claims 
of  a  science  which  seems  so  opposed  to  experience.  But 
jurisprudence  has  been  upheld  as  a  science  and  been  professed 
scientifically  since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Cicero 
and  Ulpian,  even  unto  these  latter  days  of  Beutham  and 
Austin,  of  Savigny  and  Ihering.  Yet  we  are  still  discussing 
what  jurisprudence  is,  and  in  what  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
consists,  if  it  exists  at  all.  Why  this  is  so,  it  would  be  long  and 
hard  to  say.  It  is  iu  part  owing  to  the  same  causes  which  have 
retarded  the  formation  of  the  “  humane  ”  sciences  generally, 
— the  complexity  and  wealth  of  the  facts  on  which  the  science 
must  be  based,  and  the  continually  pressing  necessity  of 
practising  law  as  an  art,  whether  its  scientific  principles  are 
settled  or  not.  It  is  also  in  part  owing  to  the  ambition 
of  its  professors,  who  till  quite  lately  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  exalt  it  to  the  skies,  with  the  result  of  making  it  cloudy 
and  misty,  instead  of  clear  and  distinct,  as  a  science  ought 
to  be.  When  Ulpian,  for  instance,  defined  jurisprudence  as 
“  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,”  or  Cicero  said 
that  law  is  “  the  right  reason  of  supreme  Jove,”  they  were  no 
doubt  magnifying  their  office  as  professors  of  law,  but  they  were 
not  greatly  contributing  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
their  profession.  Nor  was  the  science  advanced  by  the  unhappy 
discovery  of  a  law  of  Nature,  which  was  to  be  the  pattern  to 
which  jurisprudence  was  to  make  law  conform,  and  the  touch¬ 
stone  by  which  it  was  to  be  tested ;  and  though  some  advance 
was  made  when  utility  was  substituted  for  the  law  of  nature, 
yet  no  definite  science  of  law  was  possible  until  the  meta¬ 
physical  treatment  was  discarded,  and  the  province  of  law  fenced 
off  from  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  theology,  morals,  and  poli¬ 
tics.  This  was  done,  or  this  was  rendered  possible,  by  Austin. 

But  unhappily,  Austin’s  style,  or  rather  the  style  in  which 
alone  Austin  was  revealed  to  the  public,  was  repulsive  to 
the  last  degree,  and  the  science  of  law  has  suffered  from  the 
faults  of  its  expositor,  and  has  been  regarded  till  quite  lately  as 
a  dreary  and  repulsive  study.  For  the  same  reason,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Austin  has  apparently  not  extended  beyond  the  circle 
of  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  The  Germans,  con¬ 
sequently,  are  “  sadly  to  seek  ”  in  the  science  of  law,  and  are 
still  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  jurisprudence,  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  to  macadamise  the  new  road  of  scientific  law. 
Moreover,  even  in  his  own  country,  the  prophet  of  law  has  not 
been  wholly  accepted.  His  method  was  analytical,  and  he  dis¬ 
regarded  history.  Hence  his  main  thesis  has  been  impugned 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  his  definition  of  law  is  applicable  only  to  communities  such 
as  those  of  the  modern  civilised  world  and  ancient  Rome,  and  is 
not  true  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world  now,  or  of  any  part  of 
the  world  before  the  era  of  the  Roman  jurists.  The  work 
before  us,  while  apparently  intended  to  enforce  the  objections 
to  the  Austinian  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Germans 
and  of  the  historical  school,  does  yet  confirm  and  bring  into 
relief  its  intrinsic  accuracy.  The  points  at  issue  may  be  put 
shortly  enough.  Austin  said  in  effect  that  there  are  two  marks 
by  which  you  may  know  law  proper,  or  “  positive  law,”  from 
laws  “  falsely  so  called,”  such  as  the  “  law  of  nature,”  scientific 
laws,  and  moral  laws.  They  are  that  the  law  is  a  command  given 
by  a  political  superior  to  an  inferior,  and,  secondly,  that 
obedience  to  the  command  will,  if  necessary,  be  enforced  ;  or  to 
speak  in  the  now  recognised  terms,  it  is  a  command  given  by  a 
sovereign  to  a  subject,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  penalty. 
To  this  it  is  objected  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  would  exclude  altogether  that  custom  which  in  un¬ 
developed  communities  is  the  only  law,  with  which,  as  in 
the  Indian  village  community,  the  sovereign  has  no  concern, 
and  which  is  really  the  origiu  of  law  in  all  communities. 
This  objection  Mr.  Lightwood  takes  up  and  reiterates  with 
considerable  emphasis  and  ability.  He  also  takes  up  the 
views  of  the  German  school  of  Savigny  and  others,  which  he 


expounds  in  an  interesting  and  full  analysis.  Law  is  not  set 
by  a  sovereign  to  a  subject,  but  is  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  custom,  deriving  its  origin  from  the  people,  and  resting 
not  on  the  sanction  of  force,  but  on  its  acceptance  as  right 
by  the  popular  conscience ;  so  that  the  people  are  both  the 
source  and  the  guardian  of  the  Law,  and  law  consists  in 
rules  of  conduct  voluntarily  accepted  as  right,  not  imposed  a® 
of  right.  Legislation  and  judge-made  and  jurist- made,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  scientific  law,  though  they  seem  to  conflict  with  this 
view,  are  really  only  modes  by  which  the  popular  conscience 
acts.  In  simple  societies  it  acted  directly  through  custom.  In 
more  complex  societies  it  acts  indirectly  in  modifying  and  re¬ 
creating  customs  through  delegates,  the  Sovereign,  or  the  special 
professional  class,  accepted  as  representatives  of  the  society. 
But  a  third  view  has  been  taken  in  Germany  by  Yon  Ihering, 
whose  system  is  practically  accepted  by  Mr.  Lightwood,  that 
Law  is  founded  on  force,  and  is  a  command  resting  on  a  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  it  only  becomes  truly  law  when  the  force  is  for¬ 
gotten, — when  the  law  is  accepted  voluntarily,  not  only  by  the 
subject,  but  by  the  Sovereign,  and  a  general  habit  of  law- 
abidingness  has  been  developed. 

Though  there  is  truth  in  all  these  views,  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  really  affect  Austin’s  definition.  The  objections  drawn 
from  custom  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  from  the  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Savigny,  are  objections  to  its  historical,  but  not  to  its 
philosophical,  truth.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  custom  is= 
historically  the  source  of  law,  but  so  long  as  it  is  merely  custom, 
it  simply  is  not  law.  If  a  village  community  does  enforce  its 
customs  on  its  members,  and  there  is  either  no  paramount  power, 
or  the  paramount  power  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  doings  of 
the  community  other  than  to  exact  tribute,  then  that  community 
is  practically  a  sovereign,  and  its  customs  are  laws  enforced  by  a 
sanction.  If  the  customs  are  enforced  with  the  cognisance  of 
the  paramount  pxower,  and,  as  Professor  Holland  says,  “  the 
local  force  must,  if  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  be 
supported  in  the  last  resort  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  empire,’” 
then  the  paramount  power  is  the  Sovereign,  and  the  custom,  as 
under  the  Austinian  system,  is  law,  because  and  in  so  far  as 
recognised  by  the  Sovereign.  If,  on  the  other  hand,"  the  custom 
may  be  disregarded  with  impunity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  breaker 
of  it  is  looked  on  with  disfavour,  then  the  custom  is  not  law 
proper,  but  a  moral  rule,  or  a  law  of  fashion,  or  honour,  or  what 
not,  as  the  case  may  be.  So,  too,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  as 
the  author  points  out,  the  more  a  law  has  to  depend  directly 
upon  force,  the  less  it  partakes  of  the  binding  and  universal’ 
character  of  law,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  people  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  continuance  of  a  law.  But  what  does  that 
amount  to  ?  Simply  to  this, — that  in  the  last  resort,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  form  of  the  constitution,  the  majority 
of  the  people,  or  the  strongest  section  of  the  people,  is. 
the  true  sovereign ;  and  that  the  force  on  which  Law  rests, 
even  in  a  country  like  Russia,  is  the  force  of  the  peojole.  In 
such  a  case,  the  people  resumes  the  Sovereignty  which  has  been 
taken  by  or  delegated  to  some  of  its  members,  and  either  en¬ 
forces  law  in  its  own  name,  or,  if  it  does  not  act  the  Sovereign, 
lets  all  law  disappear.  Historically  speaking,  both  Austin  and 
the  Germans  are  riglit.  The  sources  of  law  are  found  both  in 
the  commands  of  a  superior  and  in  the  self-adopted  customs  of 
the  people.  But  in  resting  all  law  upon  force  ultimately,  whether 
the  force  of  the  representative  Sovereign  or  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Austin  is  right.  A 
law  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  disregard,  like  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  of  1875,  is  no  law.  A  right  such  as  that  of  a 
patentee  when  his  patent  is  expired,  which  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  violate  with  impunity,  is  no  legal  right;  a  duty  such  as  that 
of  educating  your  children  before  the  Act  of  1870,  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  disregard,  if  you  choose,  is  not  a  legal  duty. 
The  State  is  j  ust  as  ready  to  enforce  the  law  which  gives  the  un¬ 
settled  real  estate  of  an  intestate  in  Gloucester  to  his  youngest 
son,  though  it  may  have  originated  in  custom,  as  it  is  to  en¬ 
force  the  latest  enlargement  of  the  criminal  offence  of  fradu- 
lent  bankruptcy,  though  in  the  latter  case  a  definite  sanction  is 
stated,  in  the  other  it  is  not.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  eldest  son 
to  know  that  if  he  is  deprived  of  his  right,  the  posse  comitatus 
will,  if  need  be,  assist  to  put  him  bade  again,  even  if  he  does  not 
know  that  any  one  who  resisted  his  entry  might  ultimately 
find  his  way,  under  attachment  for  disobedience  of  the  order  of 
the  Court,  to  the  same  gaol  as  the  fraudulent  bankrupt.  In 
relying  on  the  law  and  the  law-abidingness  of  the  community, 
the  owner  of  property  knows,  if  he  thinks  of  it,  that  he  is  relying 
on  the  whole  force  of  the  community. 
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A  further  point  on  which  Mr.  Lightfoot  takes  issue  with  the 
Austinian  school,  and  especially  with  Professor  Holland,  is  the 
object  of  jurisprudence.  Professor  Holland  restricted  it  to  the 
•“  observation  of  the  wants  for  the  supply  of  which  laws  have 
been  invented,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  wants  have  been 
satisfied,”  and  “  digesting  those  actual  wants  and  the  modes  in 

which  they  have  actually  been  satisfied . according  to 

logical  principles  of  division.”  Mr.  Lightfoot  would  extend 
this  ‘‘formal  science  of  positive  law”  which  he  would  call 
e<  pure  or  general  jurisprudence,”  to  include  also  suggestions 
for  the  reform  of  the  law  which  he  would  call  “applied  juris¬ 
prudence.”  General  jurisprudence  would  observe  and  classify 
principles  of  law  generally.  Applied  jurisprudence  would  classify 
a  particular  system  of  law,  and  endeavour  to  reform  it.  But 
though  the  reform  of  the  law  may  be  eminently  desirable,  it  is 
surely  a  little  unnecessary  to  create  a  new  science  to  do  it. 
Law  reform  is  a  matter  for  the  statesman,  after  taking  counsel 
with  jurists,  no  doubt,  but  equally  after  taking  counsel  with  the 
moralist.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  the  jurist  as  such,  and  the 
aj) plied  jurisprudence  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  science  of 
politics,  how  best  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  State. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  disagree  with  most  of  the  author's 
■conclusions,  and  indeed,  if  they  are  accepted,  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence  would  return  again  to  the  cloud-land  from 
which  it  has  so  lately  been  rescued.  Nor  can  we  attach  much 
value  to  the  classification  and  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
he  promulgates  at  the  end  of  his  volume.  It  seems  crude  and 
sketchy,  and  tends  to  confound  the  spheres  of  morals  and  law. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  his  historical  analyses  of 
the  two  rival  systems,  and  in  his  interesting  aualogy  between 
the  relations  of  the  Church  Courts  and  the  Law  Courts  in 
England,  and  between  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Pontifices  and 
the  Praetor  at  Home.  The  author,  indeed,  seems  happier  in 
particular  than  in  general  jurisprudence.  His  style,  too,  is 
moi'e  calculated  for  the  former  than  the  latter.  He  has 
not  the  knack  of  making  generalities  interesting.  He  implies 
that  he  does  not  find  Austin’s  style  repulsive,  a  fact  which  may 
account  for  some  of  the  repellent  characteristics  of  his  own. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Law  should  be  made  a  dismal  science, 
and  if  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  which  the  author  wishes  for 
is  ever  established,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  cultivate  the 
graces  of  style,  as  well  as  clearness  of  thought. 


SIR  FREDERICK  ROBERTS* 

General  Roberts  is  one  of  the  few  living  Englishmen  who 
have  commanded  an  army  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men  in 
the  field ;  and,  if  the  question  were  asked  by  some  Continental 
critic  as  to  who  were  our  Generals,  the  reply  that  would  rise 
naturally  to  the  lips  would  be  the  names  of  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  and  Lord  Wolseley.  There  are  many  very  evident 
objections  to  the  writing  of  a  biography  during  the  life  of  its 
subject,  and  the  more  carefully  we  consider  them,  the  more 
force  do  we  find  them  to  possess,  and  the  greater  regret 
do  we  feel  in  the  frequent  departure  from  the  old  rule 
that  a  man’s  acts  and  career  were  not  summed  up  and 
recorded  until  he  had  gone  over  to  the  majority.  But 
as  Mr.  Low  had  published  a  memoir  of  Lord  Wolseley, 
we  suppose  he  felt  bound  to  perform  the  same  service  for  his 
brother-in-arms,  General  Roberts ;  and  although  the  work 
would  have  benefited  from  judicious  compression,  it  will  be 
allowed  that  he  has  written  an  interesting  volume  enough  of 
several  campaigns  in  which  General  Roberts  took  always  an 
honourable,  and  latterly  a  prominent  part.  We  may  give  Mr. 
Low’s  opening  lines,  as  introductory  to  his  subject : — 

“  A  memoir  of  an  officer,  of  whose  principal  achievement,  the  march 
from  Cabul  to  Candahar,  German  military  critics  declare  that  it  is 
the  most  brilliant  performance  of  a  British  army  since  Waterloo, 
and  which  a  distinguished  officer,  who  had  served  throughout  Lord 
Strathnairn’s  victorious  campaign  in  Central  India,  declared  to  us 
was,  in  his  estimation,  the  finest  exploit  achieved  by  our  arms  since 
Sir  Charles  Napier’s  conquest  of  Scinde — the  memoir  of  such  a 
soldier  cannot  be  without  interest,  not  only  to  men  of  his  own  cloth, 
but  to  the  British  public,  which  reads  with  avidity  biographies  of  its 
military  heroes.” 

General  Roberts  is  the  sou  of  an  excellent  and  distinguished 
Anglo-Indian  officer — the  late  Sir  Abraham  Roberts— whose 
advice,  if  it  had  only  been  taken  at  the  time,  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  averted  the  catastrophe  at  Cabul  in  the  winter  of 
1841-2.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  his  only  son  by  a 
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second  marriage,  and  he  was  born  at  Cawnpore  on  September 
30tli,  1832.  In  the  early  part  of  1852,  when  he  was  less  than 
twenty,  he  sailed  for  India  to  join  his  regimeut,  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  to  which  he  had  been  gazetted  as  second  lieutenant. 
His  apprenticeship  in  arms  began  with  a  piece  of  that  good-luck 
which  never  abandoned  him.  His  father  was  in  command  of 
the  Division  at  Peshawur,  and  the  young  lieutenant  was  at 
once  appointed  to  his  staff.  When  the  Mutiny  came  Roberts 
joined  the  movable  column  sent  by  John  Lawrence’s  energy 
to  Delhi,  and  more  than  one  story  is  told  of  bis  hair-breadth 
escapes  while  serving  the  batteries  against  that  city.  If  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  old  Mogul  capital  made  him  known 
to  his  superiors  as  “an  active  and  gallant  officer,”  the 
later  stages  of  the  Mutiny  brought  him  increased  fame. 
During  the  operations  before  Lucknow,  when  Sir  Colin 
left  Outram  in  possession  of  the  Alumbaglr,  and  also  during 
the  fighting  round  Cawnpore  after  Windham’s  reverse, 
Roberts  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  Hope  Grant’s  staff- 
It  was  during  the  pursuit  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  this 
rebel  army,  which,  constantly  reinforced,  renewed  the  offensive 
on  numerous  occasions,  that  he  performed  the  act  which  gained 
for  him  the  much-coveted  distinction  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  Mr. 
Low  describes  the  incident  as  follows 

“  While  following  up  the  retreating  enemy  with  the  ardour  of  a 
fox-hunter  across  country,  Lieutenant  Roberts  saw  two  sepoys  making 
off  with  a  standard.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  overtook  them 
just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  village,  and  made  for  them 
sword  in  hand.  They  immediately  turned  at  bay  and  presented  their 
muskets  at  him.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  as  one  of  them  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  a  merciful  Providence  had  preserved  the  young  officer  to 
render  priceless  services  to  his  country,  and  add  a  glorious  page  to 
her  history.  The  cap  snapped  almost  in  Roberts’s  face,  and,  the  next 
moment,  he  laid  the  Sepoy  carrying  the  standax-d  dead  at  his  feet  by  a 
tremendous  cut  across  the  head,  and  seized  the  trophy  as  it  fell  from  his 
lifeless  grasp.  Meantime,  the  companion  of  the  standard-bearer  made 
off  into  the  village.  But  this  was  not  the  only  exploit  performed  by 
Lientenant  Roberts  on  this  2nd  of  January.  Following  up  the  rebels, 
he  came  up  with  a  group,  consisting  of  a  Sikh  sowar  and  a  rebel 
Sepoy  standing  at  bay  with  musket  and  bayonet.  The  cavalryman, 
with  his  sword  felt  himself  no  match  for  the  foot-soldier  armed  with 
what  Napier  called  1  the  queen  of  weapons,’  but  Roberts,  on  arriving 
on  the  scene,  did  not  wait  to  count  the  odds,  if  they  were  against 
him,  but  rode  sti-aight  at  the  Sepoy,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword 
slashed  him  across  the  face,  killing  him  on  the  spot.” 

Roberts’s  part  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  terminated  soon  after 
the  i-ecapture  of  Lucknow,  through  his  being  compelled  to  return 
to  England  by  ill-health.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  post  on  the  staff  by  Lord  Wolseley.  On  his  return, 
after  only  twelve  months’  holidajq  he  l’esumed  that  active  work 
in  the  administration  of  the  Army  which  made  him  as  favourably 
known  at  Head-quarters  for  his  attention  to  official  duties 
as  for  his  activity  dui'ing  a  campaign.  In  1863  he  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain’s  camp,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Sittana  campaign,  when  the 
fanaticism  of  a  band  of  mountaineers  and  Hindoo  zealots 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  discipline  of 
an  English  force  of  several  thousands.  He  accompanied  the 
troops  when  they  attacked  the  village  and  heights  of  Laloo,  and 
he  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  village  of  Mulkah,  a 
week  later,  by  the  chiefs  of  Bonair.  Major  Roberts  next  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  expedition  to  Abys¬ 
sinia.  Again  he  returned  to  India,  in  a  high  administrative 
capacity,  and  again  his  luck  sent  him  the  preferable  alteimative 
of  active  service  in  the  field.  A  punitive  expedition  was  sent 
against  the  Looshai  tribes,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  India,  and 
to  Colonel  Roberts  was  entrusted,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  the  task 
of  organising  it.  Of  all  the  many  frontier  wars  and  expedi¬ 
tions  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  during  our  rule  in 
India,  none  was  as  well  arranged  and  provided  for  as  the 
little  war  with  the  Looshais,  and  it  still  serves  as  a  model 
for  imitation  in  such  matters.  Some  interesting  traits 
of  human  nature  were  obtained  and  recorded  during  the 
operations  against  these  wild  men  of  the  thick  forests  beyond 
Cachar  and  Munipore.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
practice  of  carrying  off  the.ir  dead,  because,  “  according  to  a 
superstition  pi'evalent  among  them,  the  man  who  loses  his  head 
in  battle  becomes  the  slave  of  the  victor  in  the  next  world.” 
Another  instance  was  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by  music, 
as,  “  when  after  dinner  the  officers  in  turn  favoured  the  company 
with  a  song,  the  auditory  included  the  fierce  children  of  the 
forest,  who  stopped  firing  when  each  song  commenced,  and  re¬ 
sumed  it  on  its  conclusion.”  General  Roberts  l'eceived  as  his 
reward  the  post  of  Quartermastei'-General,  and  in  1877  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Irregular  Foi'ce.  He 
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held  the  latter  position  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Afghan  war 
provided  him  with  a  fresh  and  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
distinction. 

However  much  divided  opinions  are  likely  to  remain  as  to  the 
policy  and  necessity  of  that  war,  there  will  be  agreement  on  the 
jooint  that  it  enabled  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  make  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  soldier  second  to  none  of  his  English  contemporaries. 
The  operations  entrusted  to  him  in  the  Khurum  Valley  during 
the  first  campaign  promised  to  place  him  in  a  position  of  minor 
importance,  for  no  one  believed  at  the  time  in  the  feasibility  of 
the  so-called  short  route  to  Cabul  over  the  Shutargurdan  ;  yet, 
in  a  way  almost  marvellous,  he  managed  to  rivet  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  his  movements,  and  such  interest  as  the  Afghan  Cam¬ 
paign  of  1878-9  excites  centres  round  his  battle  of  the  Peiwar, 
and  his  later  expedition  into  Khost.  When  the  Treaty  of  Gan- 
damak  was  signed,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  the  captious 
critics  who  had  seen  danger  in  his  intrepidity  not  less  heartily 
than  by  enthusiastic  friends,  that  General  Roberts  had  carried 
off  the  honours  of  the  war.  Three  months  later,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  terrible  news  of  the  massacre  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and 
his  companions  in  the  Afghan  capital,  the  choice  of  the  com¬ 
mander  to  lead  an  expedition  to  occupy  Cabul  naturally  fell  on 
the  officer  who  had  shown  the  most  daring  and  enterprise  in  the 
previous  war,  and  “  the  hero  of  the  Afghan  war,”  as  the  Viceroy 
called  him,  hastened  from  his  seat  on  the  Army  Commission 
at  Simla  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  rapidly 
assembling  in  the  Khurum  Valley.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall 
the  principal  incidents  of  the  occupation  of  Cabul,  as  they  are 
well  remembered  ;  nor  will  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  progress  of 
our  arms,  and  the  retirement  into  Sherpur,  easily  pass  into 
oblivion.  General  Roberts  had  very  unjustly  been  set  down  up 
to  this  as  a  reckless  and  impulsive  officer ;  but  nothing  could 
have  been  more  deliberate  or  better  timed  than  his  resolve  to 
concentrate  his  army  in  the  great  barrack  fortress  erected  by 
Shere  Ali  outside  Cabul.  His  men  were  exhausted  by  constant 
and  harassing  fighting  with  the  fanatical  warriors  devoted  to 
Mahommed  Jan,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing 
that  a  persistence  in  attacking  might  have  resulted  in  a  signal 
disaster.  General  Roberts  showed  that  he  possessed  a  soldier’s 
eye,  by  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  The  retirement 
under  cover  not  merely  enabled  his  soldiers  to  recover  from 
their  exhaustion,  but  it  blunted  the  edge  of  Afghan  fury.  When 
Mahommed  Jan  delivered  his  assault  on  the  entrenchments,  not 
only  had  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  English  revived, 
but  the  Afghans  had  suffered  from  the  loss  of  the  impetuosity 
which  made  them  most  formidable.  The  Sherpur  incident 
showed  conclusively  that  General  Roberts  possessed  the  instinct 
of  caution,  in  which  he  was  thought  to  be  most  deficient. 

Just  as  the  Cavagnari  massacre  recalled  General  Roberts 
to  Afghanistan,  so  did  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  at  Maiwand 
Compel  a  further  stay  in  the  country  then  on  the  eve  of  being 
evacuated.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  strong  division  under  the 
command  of  General  Roberts  to  attack  Ayoob’s  victorious  force 
outside  Candahar,  and  with  ten  thousand  picked  troops  he 
marched  across  a  great  portion  of  Afghanistan,  relieved  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Candahar,  and  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  on  the  Afghan  forces  encamped  in  a  strong  position 
north  of  that  city.  The  whole  execution  of  the  enterprise  was 
as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  anything  human  to  be; 
and  there  are  very  few  episodes  that  stand  out  so  clearly  or 
with  such  dramatic  completeness  in  the  whole  of  our  military 
history.  This  achievement  placed  the  crowning  touch  on  the 
fame  of  General  Roberts;  but,  as  Mr.  Low  has  no  new  informa¬ 
tion  to  impart,  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe  over  again  what 
was  already  known  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  conclude  this 
brief  notice  of  an  interesting  volume  better  than  by  quoting 
Mr.  Low’s  closing  criticism  on  the  subject  of  the  Afghan 
campaigns  : — 

“Our  experience  of  Afghanistan  has  been  of  a  varied  character; 
and,  indeed,  the  conntry  may  be  said  to  be  the  grave  of  many  mili¬ 
tary  reputations.  The  names  of  Elpbinstone  and  Shelton  call  up 
memories  other  than  glorious  to  British  arms ;  and  the  only  conso¬ 
latory  feature  in  a  retrospect  of  the  disasters  associated  with  their 
names  is  that  every  Englishman  displayed  personal  gallantry  under 
trying  circumstances.  Equally  has  the  name,  Afghanistan,  been 
associated  in  our  annals  with  glorious  memories  of  honour  retrieved, 
and  defeat  wiped  out  by  victory.  Nott,  Sale,  and  Pollock— the  last, 
a  brother-officer  of  Roberts,  reposes  in  Westminster  Abbey — are  names 
which  Englishmen  must  ever  h<J,d  in  respect  as  those  of  soldiers 
who  restored  our  prestige, — that  impalpable  but  essential  attribute  of 
our  sovereignty  in  the  East,  without  which  our  tenure  of  India  would 
be  quickly  challenged  by  our  subject  races.  To  these  great  names 
those  of  Roberts  and  Stewart  must  hereafter  be  added,  the  march 


of  the  latter  being  in  the  footsteps  of  Nott,  and  his  victory  at 
Ahmed  Khel  one  of  which  any  soldier  might  be  proud.  Roberts’s 
victory  at  Charasia  and  dispersal  of  Mahomed  Jan’s  forces  at 
Sherpur  may  likewise  be  likened  to  Pollock’s  action  at  Tezeen  and 
Sale  s  defeat  of  Akbar  Khan  at  Jellalabad.  But  the  forced  march 
from  Cabul  to  Candahar,  with  the  swiftly-following  reconnaissance 
and  victory  of  September  1st,  remain  without  parallel  in  the  record 
of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan,  and  place  the  name  of  Roberts 
first  among  the  soldiers  who  have  led  the  British  armies  in  that 
region.” 


SOME  OF  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mu.  Frederic  Harrison's  Address  to  the  Trades’  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  delivered  at  Nottingham  on  September  12th,  and  on 
which  we  have  already  commented,  is  reprinted  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review.  A  double-barrelled  paper  on  “  The  Bengal 
Tenancy  Bill ’’puts  the  question  which  the  proposed  measure 
raises  from  opposite  points  of  view ;  the  “  for  ”  by  Miss 
Nightingale,  the  “against”  by  Mr.  Dacosta.  The  lady’s 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
is  admirably  clear  and  comprehensive  ;  the  gentleman  confines 
himself  to  the  main  features  of  the  former,  and  the  chief 
provisions  of  the  latter,  and  each  arrives  at  a  totally  opposite 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  justice,  utility,  and  pro¬ 
bable  effect  of  the  proposed,  measure  upon  the  people 
and  the  Government.  Mr.  Dacosta  believes  that  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  Tenancy  Bill  would  do  all  those  terrible  things 
in  Bengal  that  the  Tories,  now  that  their  literary  faculties  are 
at  least  half  awake,  persistently  prophesy  for  England  as  the 
result  of  Liberal  legislation,  and  would  in  particular  “  check 
progress  in  the  work  of  civilisation  which  has  so  successfully 
been  carried  on  in  Bengal  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.” 
Miss  Nightingale  concludes  as  follows  : — “  The  English  states¬ 
man  seeks  to  conceive  and  carry  out  a  work  of  even-handed 
justice.  Let  us  see  that  the  work  be  not  left  half  done.  Let 
us  see  that  this  great  reproach  be  taken  from  us.  It  has  been 
hanging  over  us  for  ninety  years.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
for  policy’s  sake,  this  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly ;  for 
the  sake  of  morality,  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  right, 
it  must  be  done,  and  done  well.”  We  have  two  good 
examples  of  opportunism  in  the  Contemporary,  which  has 
been  sluggish  of  late.  Mr.  Proctor’s  very  interesting  paper 
on  “Earth  Movements  in  Java”  contains  an  awful  account 
of  the  eruption  of  Galungung  last  year,  an  event  of  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  received  any  very  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  at  the  time,  but  by  which  an  entire  province  was  devas¬ 
tated,  by  hot  water  and  mud,  in  two  hours.  Mr.  Proctor  places 
before  the  imagination  of  his  readers  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
earth  as  it  would  be  if  her  vulcanian  energies  were  extinct ; 
but  he  argues  from  their  action  that  “  such  disturbances 
as  the  recent  earthquakes,  while  disastrous  in  their  effects 
to  those  living  near  the  shaken  regions,  assure  us  that, 
as  yet,  the  earth  is  not  near  death.  She  is  still  full  of 
vitality.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  will  still  pass  before 
even  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  seen  in  the  steady  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  the  land,  without  renovation  or  renewal 
by  the  action  of  subterranean  forces.”  Mr.  Heath’s  “  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Amsterdam  ”  is  a  singularly  interesting  and  well- 
written  paper,  full  of  information  and  of  suggestions  that 
might  well  give  pause  to  the  Mammon-worshipping  city  that 
has  so  far  and  so  long  belied  the  ancient  traditions  of  Groote 
Gods  Iluisland.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  gossips  not  to  much 
advantage  in  “  Some  Social  Characteristics  of  Australia.” 
Criticism  of  Richardson  has  been  overdone ;  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Traill’s  paper  on  the  honest  old  tradesman’s  views 
of  naughtiness  in  high  life  is  very  interesting.  Now,  we  hope, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Clarissa  and  Pamela,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  ;  but  of  course,  we  wish  a  distinguished  place  in  every 
gentleman’s  library  to  the  new  edition  of  the  tiresomest  novels 
that  ever  were  written. 

“  Somewhat  too  much  of  this  !”  is  the  sentiment  with  which 
we  observe  an  article  on  “  Mr.  Irving’s  Interpretations  of  Shake¬ 
speare,”  among  the  contents  of  the  Fortnightly.  Are  we  not 
running  through  our  capital  rather  recklessly,  in  this  instance? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Irving  has  many  famous  years  before 
him,  but  unless  he  unearths  a  few  dramatists,  and  produces  a 
fresh  repertory  (and  there  is  no  sign  of  his  doing  either),  there 
will  soon  be  nothing  left  to  say  about  him.  Already  the 
Irvingite  literature  is  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  Shakespearian, 
and  the  great  actor  must,  we  should  think,  find  himself  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  little  woman  who  had  her  petticoats 
curtailed  by  a  pedlar  “  whose  name  it  was  Stout.”  It  is  rash 
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to  intrude  upon  tbe  mnsings  of  genius,  but  if  Mr.  Irving  does  not 
sometimes  say,  “  Goodness  gracious,  bless  my  soul,  sure  this  is 
not  I!”  he  must  be  the  most  remarkable  man  in  this  country, 
or  even  in  that  he  is  going  to.  To  be  sure,  a  vast  amount  of 
the  so-called  criticism  lavished  upon  Mr.  Irving  has  its  origin 
in  the  eagerness  of  certain  litterateurs  to  make  the  world  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  the  only  people  who  really  know  what 
Shakespeare  meant,  and  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  cleverer 
fellows  ;  but  the  ostensible  object  of  these  torrents  of  analytical 
gush  can  hardly  be  expected  to  admit  this  consideration  for 
quite  all  it  is  worth.  Suppose  a  truce  could  be  declared 
for  the  year  of  reldche  at  the  Lyceum,  and  Mr.  Irving 
be  let  alone  while  he  is  in  America !  It  would  be  so 
pleasant  for  all  parties.  Mr.  Edward  Russell  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  Irving’s  acting  in  Bells,  and 
we  agree  with  him  as  to  its  general  excellence.  Neither  Mr.  Russell 
nor  any  other  critic,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  hit  the  blot  of  the  play, 
i.e.,  the  entire  perversion  of  the  author’s  idea,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  vulgar  device  of  the  apparition.  The  true  test  of  the  actor’s 
genius  would  have  been  absolute  adherence  to  the  purpose 
of  lie  Juif  Polonais ;  and  surely  Mr.  Irving  could  have  stood 
that  test.  Any  mere  murderer  might  be  frightened  by  the 
ghost  of  his  victim  and  the  presentment  of  his  crime ;  the 
Erckmann-Chatrian  conception  was  a  perfect  one ;  on  the 
stage  of  the  Lyceum  it  is  maimed  and  spoiled.  Again, 
why  has  the  blunder  in  the  name  of  the  burgomaster 
not  been  detected  and  remedied  ?  The  original  name  is 
“  Mathis,”  a  familiar  Christian  name  in  Alsace  ;  while 
“  Mathias  ”  is  a  totally  different,  and  distinctively  Jewish 
appellation,  so  that  it  is  even  more  inappropriate  in  the  instance 
of  the  Alsatian  burgomaster  of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  play 
than  it  would  be  in  an  ordinary  case.  “  Why  Have  a  Hang¬ 
man  P”  asks  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  and  argues  that  we  can 
find  in  our  prisons  “  respectable  and  trustworthy  individuals  ” 
competent  to  carry  out  capital  sentences.  Very  likely,  but 
suppose  those  respectable  and  trustworthy  individuals  do  not 
like  to  hang  people,  are  they  to  be  made  to  do  it  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  duties  ?  If  so,  it  had  better  be  largely  considered 
in  their  wages.  AVe  regret  to  find  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  present  attitude  of  France  in  her  foreign  policy,  and 
maintaining  that  the  colonial  enterprises  of  his  country  are 
commendable  in  the  present  and  justified  by  the  past.  Lady 
Gregory’s  pleasant  account  of  “A  Tour  through  Portugal” 
agreeably  supplements  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd’s  charming 
monograph  of  that  little  known  country.  For  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  hysterics  over  Victor  Hugo’s 
“  Legende  des  Siecles,”  the  Fortnightly  is  excellent. 

Macmillan  is  excessively,  we  must  say  unpardonably,  dull, 
even  for  October.  A  dreary  essay  on  corporal  punishment  in 
schools,  to  prove  the  undisputed  proposition  that  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  school  teachers  to  be  brutal,  and  a  school-boyish 
theme  on  the  subject  of  “  Genius,”  one  which  really  might 
be  allowed  to  slumber  with  the  New  Zealander  or  the  literary 
Tories,  combine  to  render  the  number  rather  hard  reading. 

We  regret  to  be  unable  to  record  any  check  in  the  falling-off 
of  the  Gornhill.  Mr.  Anstey’s  serial  story,  “  The  Giant’s  Robe,” 
is  not  interesting ;  and  its  main  motive,  the  appropriation  by 
the  hero  of  a  friend’s  novel,  and  his  passing  it  off  for  his  own,  is 
not  original.  Mr.  Follett- Synge’s  novel,  “Tom  Singleton,”  is 
founded  on  a  similar  incident ;  and  it  has  also  been  dramatised 
by  the  latter  author,  in  a  piece  called  Self.  A  pleasant  little 
memoir  of  Mrs.  Opie,  very  sympathetically  written,  is  the  only 
paper  of  value  this  time. 

***  The  Library  of  St.  Francis  cle  Sales,  reviewed  in  our  last  week’s 
issue  under  the  title  of  “A  Saint’s  Correspondence,”  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates. 
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Reminiscences  of  an  Adventurous  Career  at  Home  and  the  Antipodes. 
By  Alexander  Tolraer.  2  vols.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — Mr.  Tolmer 
tells  the  story  of  his  life  from  his  birth  down  to  1853  in  two  volumes, 
which  may  be  calculated  to  contain  about  three  of  the  ordinary  three- 
volumed  novels.  On  the  Australian  continent,  books  appear,  we 
believe,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  a  year,  and  a  fev\r  hundred  pages  in 
excess  are  but  of  small  account,  when  readers  have  a  leisure  so  ample. 
Here,  where  fifty  come  out  in  the  week,  it  is  a  serious  matter.  The 
excessive  length  of  these  volumes  is  the  more  injudicious,  as  Mr. 
Tolmer  wants  to  call  attention  to  his  own  grievances.  These  are 


some  thirty  years  old,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  book  would  do  much 
to  redress  them  ;  but  if  any,  it  must  be  something  terse  and  tellrng. 
The  best  part  of  these  reminiscences  is  that  which  concerns  the 
author’s  services  in  the  British  Legion  that  fought  for  Donna  Maria  of 
Portugal.  This  contains  some  really  amusing  anecdotes, — the  story, 
for  instance,  how  Mr.  Tolmer  and  his  comrades,  being  then  besieged 
in  Oporto,  ingeniously  contrived  to  turn  an  honest  penny  at 
the  expense  of  the  enemy.  They  used  to  provoke  a  cannonade 
from  the  enemy,  by  venturing  into  a  cabbage  field  which  was  within 
the  range  of  fire.  They  got  the  cabbages,  which  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  very  useful,  dodged  the  cannon-balls,  and  further  im¬ 
proved  their  rations  by  selling  them  for  ninepence  apiece,  to  be  re¬ 
turned  from  the  town  batteries.  Nobody,  it  seems,  was  ever  hurt  at 
this  pleasant  little  game.  But  before  we  get  half  through  the  first 
volume,  we  are  taken  to  Australia,  and  find  the  story  become  dis¬ 
tinctly  tedious.  Yet  there  are  even  here  some  things  which,  were 
they  picked  out  of  the  mass,  might  well  be  worth  telling.  Of  Mr. 
Tolmer’s  case  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge.  We  can  but  mention  that 
he  states  it  at  length  in  his  second  volume,  and  prints  the  official 
documents  which  concern  it. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Archbishop  Leighton.  Edited,  with 
a  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  William  Blair,  D.D.  (Macniven  and  Wal¬ 
lace.) — This  very  elegant-looking  little  volume  belongs  to  a  series 
(with  which  we  make  acquaintance  for  the  first  time)  called  “  Evan¬ 
gelical  Classics.”  The  memoir  seems  to  us  excellent.  Leighton’s 
position,  a  prelate  in  a  Church  which  had  as  little  hold  upon  the 
nation  as  ever  a  Church  supposed  to  be  dominant  had,  was  a  very 
difficult  one ;  Dr.  Blair  does  not,  of  course,  regard  it  with  sympathy  ; 
but  he  is  fully  appreciative  of  the  man,  without,  however,  closing  his 
eyes  to  the  mistakes  which  he  made.  The  extracts  comprise  three 
sermons,  selections  from  the  commentary  on  I.  Peter,  and  portions  of 
lectures,  charges,  and  letters.  Leighton  published  nothing  in  his 
lifetime. 

ren  and  Pencil  Sketches.  By  W.  H.  Florio  Ilutchisson  (George 
Trigger).  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Wilson.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  recollections  and  experiences  of  Mr. 
Hutchisson  in  India,  and  is  divided  between  political  and  social 
matters  and  sport.  Some  part  of  the  former  portion  is  obsolete.  It 
refers  to  the  days  of  the  Company,  which  we  are  told  is  “  allowed  to 
raise  and  recruit  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  two  European  regi¬ 
ments,”  &c.,  and  this  without  any  comment  from  the  editor.  This 
gentleman  has  Indian  experience  of  his  own — if  we  may  judge  from 
his  decided  views  on  Indian  spelling — and  it  was  his  business  to  point 
out  any  matters  in  which  time  had  made  his  author  obsolete.  The 
sporting  papers  will  probably  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  public  to- 
which  they  appeal. 

Red  Riding  Hood.  By  Fanny  E.  Millett  Notley.  3  vols.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) — This  is  a  story  about  Nihilism,  which  seems  likely 
to  become  a  favourite  subject  for  the  writers  of  fiction.  Novelty,  of 
course,  is  desirable,  and  novelty  daily  becomes  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  attainment.  But  surely  Nihilism  suggests  a  very  obvious 
difficulty.  The  drawing-rooms  of  duchesses  are  more  or  less  acces¬ 
sible,  and  anybody  who  can  pay  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer  may 
enter  a  tap-room  ;  even  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  be  present  in  per¬ 
son,  it  is  not  difficult  to  evolve  out  of  one’s  consciousness  what  is 
said  and  done  in  such  places.  But  who  knows  what  goes  on  in  the 
secret  councils  which  doom  emperors  to  death  ?  There  is  an  inclination 
to  rebel,  not  so  much  at  the  imaginary,  but  at  what  we  know  must  be 
imaginary.  There  has,  however,  been  no  great  effort  of  imagination 
made  in  this  part  of  Red  Riding  Hood.  The  hero  ha3  broken 
with  his  associates,  and  is  doomed,  according  to  custom,  to  die;  the 
doom,  however,  is  not  executed.  A  minor  character  is,  it  is  true, 
poisoned  by  the  agents  of  the  society,  but  the  great  catastrophe  of  the 
drama  is  brought  about  by  private  vengeance.  The  story  is  some¬ 
what  slow  in  its  movement  in  its  earlier  part.  There  is  far  too  much 
fine-writing,  for  a  book  which  is  meant,  we  suppose,  to  depend  for 
its  chief  interest  upon  incident.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  said  before,  and  said  better : — 

“  The  young  cling  passionately  to  hope,  and  as  they  press  forward 
to  their  desire,  they  fling  the  hours  from  them  impatiently,  they 
count  the  days  heavy  and  slow ;  they  would  fain  tread  them  down 
beneath  their  eager  feet,  forgetting  that  these  are  portions  of  their 
inheritance,  their  share  of  time ;  and  each  day  falls  into  its  place  in 
that  strange  mosaic  pattern  they  are  weaving,  upon  which  they  will 
look  back  in  age  and  say,  in  wonder  and  sorrow,  ‘  That  was  my  life.’” 

In  the  third  volume  there  is  a  manifest  improvement.  The  action  is 
vigorous,  and  the  plot  well  contrived.  Is  not  this,  by  the  way,  a 
new  arrangement  of  familiar  Words  ? — 

“  Que  diable  allait-il  faire 
bans  cette  galere?  " 

The  British  Navy  :  its  Strength,  Resources,  and  Administration.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.  Vol.  IY.  (Longmans.) — Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  completes  in  this  volume  his  work  on  the  British  Navy  with 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers,  Parliamentary  speeches,  letters, 
addresses,  &c.,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  additions  have  been  made. 
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The  subjects  are  dockyards,  reserves,  training,  and  pensions.  We 
have  in  these  six  hundred  pages  a  vast  mass  of  facts,  for  which  we 
should  have  been  more  thankful  if  they  had  been  given  with  more 
arrangement.  As  it  is,  they  form  a  vast  labyrinth,  to  which  the 
index  is  scarcely  an  unfailing  clue.  One  of  these  facts,  of  a  more 
consolatory  sort  than  Navy  facts  commonly  are,  we  may  quote  : — 
“  The  repairs  of  iron  ships  are  very  much  less  costly  than  those  of 
wooden  ships ;  and  the  proportion  of  their  cost  seems  to  be  diminish¬ 
ing.  In  eight  years,  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  to  the  ‘  Warrior  ’  was 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  original  cost,  in  the  case  of  the  1  Bellerophon  ’ 
it  was  one  thirty-third  part,  in  the  ‘Invincible’  class  one-eightieth.” 

Poetry. — The  Son  of  Shelomith.  By  L.  M.  Thornton.  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Shelomith  is  a  Hebrew  woman,  married  to 
an  Egyptian  prince,  who  perishes  in  the  overthrow  in  the  ’Bed 
Sea.  Her  son  is  the  hero  of  this  drama.  His  courage,  wisdom, 
loftiness  of  scul,  and  purity  of  purpose  stand  out  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  fickleness,  turbulence,  and  meanness  of  the  Israelites  in  whose 
camp  he  is  a  sojourner.  To  point  this  contrast,  and  generally,  to  put 
the  matter  quite  plainly,  to  make  the  reader  realise  that  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  was  a  cruel  and  degrading  superstition,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  “  motives  of  his  own  taste  and  convenience  ”  which 
actuated  the  author  in  composing  this  drama.  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  purpose  of  the  following  : — 

“  Thine  be  the  glory,  Lord ! 

Thine  is  the  high  command, 

Thine,  not  ours,  the  slaughtering  sword 
And  the  red  and  ruthless  hand. 

For  human  hearts  are  frail  and  weak 
And  flinch  with  pity  and  faint  with  toil. 

The  hand  would  scanty  vengeance  wreak. 

The  eye  be  sick  at  the  curdled  soil, 

Were  not  the  fire  of  Thy  wrath 
A  lamp  in  our  terrible  path. 

Did  not  the  might  of  Thy  word  alway 
Kindle  the  soft  and  rouse  the  slow 
To  smite  by  night,  and  smite  by  day. 

And  spurn  the  pangs  of  the  dying  foe.” 

The  controversy  is  an  old  one  which  we  do  not  care  to  renew  ; 
but  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  make  it  the  motive  of  a  work 
of  art.  Mr.  Thornton’s  choral  odes  are  not  of  high  quality ;  the 
extract  given  represents  them  fairly  well.  The  blank  verse  rises  to 
a  higher  level.  It  is  modulated  with  skill,  and  not  unfrequently 
reaches  a  force  and  dignity  worthy  of  its  subject.  The  dedication 
to  the  drama  is  written  in  Latin  hexameters,  a  metre  in  which  Mr. 
Thornton  certainly  does  not  excel.  The  last  lino,  e.g.,  where  we 
look  for  something  very  noble  in  sound,  is  sadly  weak : — 

“  Cadum  esse,  esse  diem,  solisque  ignes  et  alandam.” 

{<  Abdita  lumine  nostro  ”  can  hardly  mean,  as  it  should,  “  hidden  from 

our  eyes;”  and  “renovabile”  is  not  a  Latin  word. - The  More 

Excellent  Way.  (Macmillan.) — The  speaker  in  this  poem  utters  a 
long  soliloquy,  in  which  he  meditates  on  the  problems  of  existence. 
The  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  vision,  and  the  vision,  again,  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  an  angel  whose  teaching  is  summed  up  in  the  stanza  : — 

“  But,  as  I  said,  I  spoke  not  of  my  creed  ; 

The  vision  that  appeared  to  thee  said  not 
*  Believe  ’ ;  but  ‘  Do  ’ ;  and  in  this  word  I  read 
That  blessed  faith  is  not  to  be  my  lot. 

But  only  the  salvation  to  be  got 
By  charity — salvation  from  the  hell 
Of  Thought’s  consuming  fire;  and  therefore  what 
The  vision  taught  thee  I  was  sent  to  tell. 

And  now,  my  son,  adjure  thee  to  obey.  Farewell.” 

And  on  this  advice  the  speaker  acts.  All  this  is  put  in  the  most 
difficult  metrical  form  which  a  young  versifier’s  ambition  can  attempt, 
the  Spenserian  stanza.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  manifestly  un¬ 
able  to  manage  it.  If  our  readers  wish  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  let 
them  take  another  stanza  : — 

“  O  Death,  benea'h  this  lonely  moon-lit  sky, 

The  thought  of  thee  lets  loose  an  agony  : 

Thou  mystery  within  a  mystery. 

The  darkness  of  the  dark  infinity 
Is  darkened  darker  by  thy  darkness  ;  thy 
Terrific  spirit  broods  upon  the  deep. 

And  shades  the  shadows  of  uncertainty 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  that  sweep 
Me  to  the  awful  certainty  of  unknown  sleep.” 

If  the  necessary  rhymes  cannot  be  made  out  except  by  such  violent 
dislocations  as  those  which  we  have  italicised,  surely  it  were  better  to 
try  something  simpler.  The  thought  of  the  poem  does  not  seem  to 

us  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  prose. - Summer  Dreams. 

By  Henry  Rose.  (W.  Isbister.) — Mr.  Rose  has  a  certain  gift  for 
description  of  nature.  Some  of  his  landscapes  and  foregrounds  in 
the  series  of  poems  which  follows  the  prelude  of  “The  Mill”  are 
executed  with  feeling  and  skill.  But  his  metrical  power  is  deficient ; 
and  we  cannot  make  out  that  in  his  tales  or  his  reflections  he  has 

.anything  very  striking  to  say. - The  Lay  of  the  Lady  Ida  :  and 

other  Poems.  By  J.  J.  Britton.  (Remington.) — Mr.  Britton  has 
studied  Mr.  Tennyson’s  verse  with  much  care,  we  should  say,  and  not 
without  some  good  result.  Here  is  a  sample  : — 

“  The  fountains  iu  the  court 
Leapt  up  from  marble  bowls  to  greet  the  sun 
And,  at  their  height,  paused,  broke,  and  breaking,  fell 
Like  to  a  life’s  high  yearnings  and  their  fall : 

A  peacock  on  the  broad  smooth  terrace  steps 
Spread  proudly  all  his  wealth  of  gold  and  green : 

Pages  were  loitering  in  a  corner’s  shade 
Chatt'ng  belike  of  kisses  lately  snatched 


From  waiting  women  of  the  princess’  train. 

And  last,  the  princess’  self,  encircled  round 
With  some  of  these,  came  over  the  smooth  sward. 

Paused  by  the  fountains,  entered  tlr  n  the  house. 

‘  She  comes  ’  the  painter  thought,  *  and  always  takes 
This  read,  the  longest,  to  her  inmost  bower. 

Some  hope  in  that — small  hope,  if  such  it  bo. 

Yet,  what  am  I  to  have  so  much  ?  peace,  peace.’ 

Then,  as  the  silken  rustle  filled  the  door, 

He  bent  his  lowest,  courtliest  bow.” 

The  resemblance  in  lines  three  and  four  to  “  And  like  a  broken  pur¬ 
pose  waste  in  air,”  is  a  little  too  marked.  But  Mr.  Britton  has  much 
yet  to  learn  from  his  master,  whom  he  certainly  will  not  find  using 
such  a  pause  as  this  : — 

“  And  in  the  day  a  fascination  draws 
Me  ever  to  that  gallery.” 

The  story  is  of  a  painter  who  loves  a  maiden  of  a  princely  house,  and 
when  doomed  to  die  for  his  presumption  is  found  to  be  himself  the 
long-missing  heir.  It  is  told  with  some  skill  and  command  of  language. 
The  long  ballad  poem,  too,  “  Bertha,”  shows  considerable  power  of 
execution.  Mr.  Britton  makes  progress  in  his  art ;  and  if  he  will 
remember  that  he  has  as  yet  got  but  a  little  way,  he  may  yet  do  well. 

Novels. — Squire  Lisle’s  Bequest.  By  Annie  Beale.  3  vols.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) — There  is  a  considerable  element  of  romance  in  Miss 
Beale’s  story,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  romance  which  is  pretty  sure  to 
attract  the  interest  of  readers.  Most  of  us  have  had  day-dreams,  at 
some  time  or  other,  of  coming  into  great  inheritances.  The  incident, 
too,  has  the  advantage  of  corresponding  more  than  many  romantic 
incidents  do  to  real  facts.  We  hear  very  often  of  poor  people  sud¬ 
denly  lifted  up  to  heights  of  prosperity — commonly,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
very  much  to  their  injury — by  unexpected  bequests  or  regular  devolu¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  intestates.  Miss  Beale  introduces  into  her 
story  a  missing  heir,  and  does  it  with  a  fairly  satisfactory  skill, 
though  the  experienced  reader  will  be,  perhaps,  too  well  prepared 
for  the  denouement.  Still,  the  tale  is  interesting.  It  has,  too,  other 
attractions.  The  character  of  Aveline  is  uncommonly  pleasing.  A 
sweeter  picture  of  a  girl  we  have  seldom  seen.  The  French  retired 
teacher,  too,  is  excellently  drawn,  though  we  may  remark  that 
he  must  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  his  property 
restored  to  him  by  the  French  Government.  This,  we  fancy,  has 
been  a  very  uncommon  experience.  Praise,  too,  must  be  given  to  the 
drawing  of  the  characters  of  the  four  sisters.  Their  resemblances 
and  their  differences  are  marked  wich  a  skill  that  is  nothing  less  than 
subtle.  We  much  admire  the  tact  with  which  Miss  Beale  has  worked 
out  the  development,  which  a  nature  substantially  the  same  in  these 
four  women,  a  nature  petty  and  narrow,  but  not  radically  evil, 
receives  under  the  various  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
placed.  We  cannot  but  remark  on  the  strange  liberties  which  Miss 
Beale,  whose  literary  experience  really  ought  to  keep  her  from  such 
doings,  takes  with  the  English  language.  A  woman  is  said  to  be  “ac 
credited  drowned,”  instead  of  “  believed  to  have  been  drowned.”  We 
read,  w'hen  something  becomes  known,  that  it  “  evolved.”  A  witness 
who  confirms  the  statements  of  another  is  said  to  “invalidate” 

them. - The  Waters  of  Marali.  By  John  Hill.  3  vols.  (Tinsley 

Brothers.) — Mr.  Hill  makes  his  story  out  of  one  of  what  may 
be  called  the  cross-purposes  of  life.  Caspar  Rosenfeld  has 
a  father  who  is  a  swindling  usurer,  and  a  sister  who  is  an  un¬ 
principled  adventuress,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  young  woman,  who  is  already  engaged  to  a  very  common¬ 
place  lover.  Caspar  is  already  cynical  when  we  first  meet  with  him, 
and  the  progress  of  events  does  not  tend  to  reconcile  him  with  life 
and  human  nature.  The  story  of  his  unhappy  love  is  the  chief 
thread  in  the  plot.  There  are  other  threads,  very  loosely  connected 
with  it.  We  hear  about  Mr.  Claudius  Faringdon,  a  selfish  roui,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm  Faringdon,  the  lover  aforesaid  ;  how  the  former  sank 
the  greater  part  of  his  property  in  an  annuity,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
heir,  and  how  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders. 
Then  there  is  the  young  fellow  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the 
drama,  Charlie  Deane ;  and  he  also  has  a  love,  which  comes  to  a 
happier  result.  There  is  a  certain  cleverness  in  the  writing,  though 
the  story  is  but  indifferently  constructed,  and,  to  our  mind,  even 
tiresome.  Mr.  Hill  has,  we  should  say,  some  knowledge  of  books,  and 

can  quote  appropriately  on  occasion. - Colonel  and  Mrs.  Revel.  By 

Laslett  Lyle.  3  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — The  most  noticeable  thing 
about  this  novel  is  that  the  bicycle  appears  in  it,  for  the  first  time  to 
our  knowledge,  in  fiction.  Colonel  Revel — we  fancy  that  not  many 
colonels  ride  on  bicycles,  as  the  riding  is  a  recent  accomplishment, 
and  can  scarcely  be  acquired  at  the  average  age  of  colonels — meets 
with  a  serious  accident,  and  is  helped  by  Gladys,  the  heroine.  Tho 
two  say  to  each  other  not  more  than  the  occasion  requires.  She  . 
brings  the  wounded  man  water,  and  gets  his  flask  out  of  his  pocket. 
Then  the  doctor  arrives,  and  drives  his  patient  off  to  the  surgery. 
But  behold  the  result.  “  Gladys  awoke  on  the  following  morning  in 
love.”  Surely  this  is  a  little  hasty.  Even  in  the  tropics  such  in¬ 
stantaneous  love  would  be  a  little  surprising.  In  these  colder  lati¬ 
tudes  it  looks  like  insanity.  Then  follows  a  marriage,  which  turns 
out  as  might  be  expected.  Altogether,  this  is  a  dismal  story,  not 
redeemed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  by  any  power  of  thought  or  of 
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literary  expression. - W a s  it  Worth  the  Cost  ?  By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 

(White.) — This  is  a  healthy  and  unpretentious,  and  therefore  a  com¬ 
mendable  and  tolerably  successful  novel.  Mrs.  Eiloart  places  her 
chief  scenes  in  a  cathedral  town,  to  which  she  gives  the  name  of 
Carminster.  But  she  very  wisely  does  not  compete  with  the  late 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  as  a  painter  of  clerical  “  types.”  She  contents 
herself  with  letting  ns  have  glimpses  of  the  circles  in  which  move  an 
honest  ex-Quaker  of  a  draper,  and  a  dishonest,  Jewish-looking  (no 
doubt,  he  is  dishonest  because  he  is  Jewish-looking)  ironmonger. 
Honest  Mount’s  pretty,  but  rather  weak  daughter,  Nellie,  and  dis¬ 
honest  Keightley’s  perfect  paragon  of  a  son,  Arthur,  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  in  a  railway-carriage,  while  the  one  is  reading  the  Queen,  and 
the  other  the  Spectator.  Misfortune  falls  on  Mount,  something  worse 
than  misfortune  on  Keightley.  The  gallant  Arthur,  now  engaged  to 
Nellie,  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  gives  up  a  promising  career  as 
a  barrister,  and  takes  to  his  father’s  “  shop.”  But  Nellie  has  not 
courage  to  marry  him  and  “live  above  the  shop.”  Bather  she  pre¬ 
fers  a  naughty  baronet,  who  has  conceived  a  genuine  passion  for  her. 
But  Sir  Brooke  Cornill  is  a  very  naughty  baronet  indeed,  for  he  has 
not  only  run  away  with  another  man’s  wife,  but  when  that  other 
dies  does  not  marry  his  widow.  Arthur  Keightley  furnishes  Mount 
with  proofs  of  Cornill’s  villainy  on  Nellie’s  marriage-day,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  marriage.  Nellie  quickly  repents,  and  gradually 
gains  in  strength  of  character;  the  good  genius  of  the  story, 
Georgia  Wade,  although  in  love  with  Arthur  herself,  tenders 
her  good  services,  and, — but  we  shall  say  no  more.  The  naughty 
baronet  is  not  a  success ;  he  and  his  wickedness  are,  indeed, 
but  shadows.  Mrs.  Pounsford,  Nellie’s  aunt,  and  the  marplot  of 
the  story,  are  very  well  drawn,  and  so  are  the  members  of  the  Mount 
and  Keightley  households.  Mrs.  Eiloart  has  written  worse  novels 
than  TFas  it  Worth  the  Cost  ?  She  may  write  better,  but  hardly  in  a 
“  line  ”  better  suited  to  her. 

Books  Beceived. — The  Westminster  Assembly  :  its  History  and 
Standards,  being  “  The  Baird  Lecture  for  1882,”  by  Alexander 
E.  Mitchell,  D.D.  (Nisbet  and  Co.) — Three  Lectures  on  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  By  Bobert  Bainy,  D.D.  A  new  edition.  (Macniven 
aDd  Wallace,  Edinburgh.)  —  The  Government  of  God,  embracing 
Agnosticism,  Evolution,  and  Christianity.  By  William  Woods 
Smyth.  (Elliot  Stock.) — The  Creed  of  a  Modern  Agnostic,  by  Bichard 
Bethell,  B.Sc.  (Eontledge),  from  which  we  may  quote  a  sentence  : — 
“  The  designs,  intentions,  hopes,  and  moral  judgments  of  mankind 
are  daily  and  hourly  traversed,  and  thwarted,  if  not  subverted,  by 
the  operations  of  those  laws  which  have  their  origin  in  that  great 
Creative  Power  which  our  faith  can  trust,  but  which  our  intellect 
can  never  know.”  Such  agnosticism  is  better  than  some  dogma¬ 
tism. — The  Pedigree  of  the  Devil,  by  Frederic  T.  Hall  (Triibner),  is  a 
learned  effort  to  trace  to  early  ideas  and  beliefs,  and  to  innate  or,  in 
any  case,  common  ideas  in  the  human  mind  the  belief  in  a  great 
power  of  Spiritual  Evil. — The  Mystery  of  Being ;  or,  What  Do 
We  Know?  By  J.  Tyler.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — The 
Spiritual  World,  and  our  Children  There.  By  the  Bev.  Chauncy 
Giles.  (James  Spiers.) — Holiness  in  Daily  Life,  by  George  Tugwell, 
M.A.  (Walter  Smith.) — -.4  Companion  to  the  Holy  Communion,  with  a 
Prefatory  Office  for  Confession,  by  a  Layman.  (Pickering.)  “A fifth 
edition.” — Sunset  Gleams  ;  or,  Progress  from  Doubt  to  Faith.  From 
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the  French  of  A.  D.  Schaeffer.  Translated  by  Frederick  Ash  Freer. 
(Elliot  Stock.) 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  October: — 
Art  and  Letters,  commencing  a  new  volume. — The  Magazine  of  Art, 
concluding  Volume  VI. — Part  12  of  Greater  London,  concluding 
Volume  I. — The  Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — Colburn's  United  Service 
Magazine. — The  Irish  Monthly. — The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  in  the 
“  Science  Notes  ”  in  which  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  refutes  a  popular 
error  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Belgium. — Tinsley’s 
Magazine. — Belgravia. — London  Society. — Science  Gossip. — Chambers’s 
J ournal,  to  which  a  London  artisan  contributes  a  sensibly  written  article 
on  “Workmen’s  Homes  and  Public-houses.” — Good  Words. — Aunt 
Judy’s  Magazine,  in  which  the  story  of  “  The  Two  Little  Crusoes”  is 
concluded. — All  the  Year  Round. — Cassell’s  Magazine. — The  Sunday 
at  Home,  which  seems  to  have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  a  complete 
serial  story  in  the  numbers  comprised  in  the  monthly  part.' — The 
Leisure  Hour. — The  Sunday  Magazine,  containing  the  first  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  astronomy,  by  E.  W.  Maunder. — Letts’ s  Magazine. — No. 
1  of  Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  light 
and  entertaining  character.  The  journal  will  in  all  probability  be¬ 
come  popular  with  young  people. — The  Animal  World. — No.  1  of 
Pitman’s  Musical  Monthly.  —  The  Ladies’  Treasury.  —  Harper’s 
Monthly,  a  good  number. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Ali  (M.  0.),  Proposed  Political,  Legal,  and  Social  Reforms,  8vo 

Allen  (G.),  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees,  cr  8vo . . 

Allen  (G.  B.),  Forms  of  Indorsement,  cr  8vo  . 

Aunt  Louisa's  Ships,  &c.,  4to . . . 

Beresford  (W.),  The  History  of  Lichfield,  i.2mo  ......  ...  .  ...... 


. . . (Ti  Ulmer) 
..(Longman) 
....(Stevens) 

. ( Wartie) 

...(S.P.C.K.) 


8/0 

7/6 

18/0 

5/0 

2/6 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “  THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly, 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6  0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twedve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  i  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-Page . 5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G-.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns* 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi);  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
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It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  291  L34-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

L  1  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 

LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  AUTUMN  COSTUME 

AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

IchesSam  louse’,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL 

Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usnal  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil. 

HUN  YADI 

JANOS. 

“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—“LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 
“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 

APOLLINARIS. 

“THE  QUEEN  OF 

TABLE  WATERS." 

“  Dilute  your  Wine  with 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 

which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 
PURITY  and  WHOLESOME¬ 
NESS.” 

Daily  News,  April  17tb,  1882. 

Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Opeiatorsin  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

HEAD  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PHESS. 

Special  W  eekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


MORSONS’  PREPARATION  S  OF 

p  ST  □  Q  !  M  C"  Highly  recommended  by  the 
i  s-l  O  I  ii  L  Medical  Profession  for 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s  • 
Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d  •  Globules,  2s’ 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles, 


,  INDIGESTION. 

at  4s  each. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


•  T.ke  Popularity  Pepsme  lias  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
acti  ve  principle  ot  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in- 
ventions  or  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issu  d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name. 


MORS  ON  &l  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

"Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjuffed  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  meie  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes  “  I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  bnt  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others 
is  really  surprising."  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes  “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  _ ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  yonr  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectacles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes  : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay  ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  C.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &e.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens! 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  bis  Improved  Spectacles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lauranoe.  Pamphlets—"  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,"  post  free.  City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE ;  22  FEN- 
CHURCH  STREET. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


rjlHE  SUNDAY  EVENING  CHOIR 

A  PERFORMS  SACRED  MUSIC  FREE  to  the 
PEOPLE  from  8  to  10  on  SUNDAYS. — Rehearsals 
on  Mondays  at  8,  beginning  October  1st. — Amateurs 
willing  to  help  will  oblige  by  sending  their  address 
and  compass  of  voice  to  Mrs.  E.  BERRY,  27  Upper 
Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square.  The  loan  or  hire  of 
a  Room,  with  platform,  and  seating  200  persons,  is 
wanted  in  the  W.C.  District  for  Sunday  evenings. 

GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

MARYBOROUGH,  QUEENSLAND. 

The  TRUSTEES  WISH  t )  APPOINT  an  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  MISTRESS,  who  will  be  required  to  leave 
England  bj  the  end  of  December  at  latest.  Ess  ntial 
qualifications,  Arithmetic  and  Latin.  Salary,  £160  a 
year,  with  gradual  increase.  Applications,  stating 
full  particulars  as  to  age,  health,  certificates,  and 
experience,  accompan'ed  by  copies  of  testimonials,  to 
be  sent  to  Miss  DARLING,  Head  Mistress  (as  above). 
It  is  desirable  that  shortest  postal  address  should  be 
given,  in  case  appointment  should  be  notified  by 
cablegram.  Information  concerning  Maryborough 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Playne,  Longfords, 
Minchinhampton  ;  and  from  Thomas  Archer,  Esq., 
Agent-General  for  Queensland,  1  Westminster  Cham- 
bers,  Yictoria  Street,  London. 

TdDLESBKO UGH  HIGH 

SCHOOL.— The  Trustees  INVITE  APPLICA- 
TIONS  for  the  POST  of  HEAD  MISTRESS  of  the 
Girls’  School,  which  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas. 
Salary,  £250,  together  with  £2  for  each  Scholar 
above  100  in  attendance.  Present  attendance,  108. 
— Applications  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  R.  L.  KIRBY,  Lintborpe,  Middlesbrough, 
before  Ootober  17tb. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


MISS  WILLS,  late  Head  Mistress  of 

the  Norwich  High  Scho  1,  will  again  TAKE 
CHARGE  of  a  FEW  ELDER  GIRLS.— Terms,  Ten 
Guineas  a  month,  in  advance,  for  Board  and  Lessons  in 
French  and  German.— Address,  Bois-Cerf,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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Royal  agricultural 

COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

For  Intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, 
Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  Ac. 

The  College  Farm,  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
the  Students,  surrounds  the  College,  with  which  it  is 
in  connection,  and  is  a  fine  mixed  Farm  of  about  500 
Acres. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON, 
K  G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beacb,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Nigel  F.  Kingscote,  C.B..M.P. 
George  T.  J.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ambrose  L.  Goddard,  Esq. 

William  John  Edmonds,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P. 

M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of 
Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  October  0th. 

TTNIVE  RSITY  COLLEGE, 

U  BRISTOL. 

Principal— WILLIAM  RAMSAY,  Pli.D. 

The  SESSION  1883-84  will  begin  on  OCTOBER  8th. 
The  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex  above 
the  ordinary  school  age  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studiesin  Science,  Languages,  History,  and  Liter¬ 
ature.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  Geological,  and 
Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The 
Engineering  Department  includes  Civil,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  and  Electric  Engineering,  and  Surveying  and 
Architecture;  and  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  practical  work  with  various  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  and  Architects  in  and  near  Bristol.  In¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may 
be  obtained  on  application.  Several  Scholarships 
are  tenable  at  the  College.  Calendar  containing  full 
information,  price  6d,  by  post  8d.  For  prospectus 
and  further  information,  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker 
Street  W 

The’  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  11th,  1883. 

An  INAUGURAL  LECTURE  will  be  given  on 
October  10th,  at  4  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison, 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  visiting 
cards.  B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker 
Street,  W.— The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  ANCIENT 
and  MODERN  HISTORY  is  now  VACANT.— Appli¬ 
cations  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  October  15th. 

B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

(For  LADIES), 

8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

The  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
October  11th,  1883. 

The  College  provides  systematic  instruction  by 
Professors  in  the  higher  subjects,  and  there  are  Pre- 
paratory  Classes  for  Junior  Students.  Single  Courses 
of  Lectures  may  be  taken. 

Students  are  prepared  for  Matriculation,  and  for 
the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 

London.  - 

Mr.  Pickering  will  give  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
“Organic  Chemistry,”  on  Saturdays,  probably  at 
10  o’clock. 

Herr  Weiss  will  conduct  a  Class  for  German  Con¬ 
versation  on  Mondays,  at  11.10. 

M.  Esclangon  will  have  a  Cours  de  Diction  on 
Saturdays,  at  2.50.  B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

E  W  N  HAM’  CM3  L  L  E  G  E. 


N 


The  COUNCIL  OFFER  the  following  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  for  COMPETITION  in  the  CAMBRIDGE 
SENIOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATION  for  GIRLS  in 
December,  1883  : — 

One  of  £35  for  two  years  (to  be  continued  for  a 
third  year  if  the  Student  is  making  satisfactory 
progress). 

The  Birmingham  Scholarship  of  £35  for  one 
year. 

Fuither  information  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Scholarships  are  awarded  will  be  given  by  Miss 
HELEN  GLADSTONE,  Newuhain  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

BINGEIELD,  B  I  E\K  D  A  LE, 

SOUTHPORT. 

Miss  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  28th. 
Prospectuses  on  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D  , 
4  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London  ;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  C.B ,  F.RS.,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq  ,  Streatliim 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.E.,  and  others. 


THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 

conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


npHE  Rev.  F.  DOUGLAS,  Hon.  M.A. 

_1_  (Marlborough  and  Trill.  Coll.  Ox.),  can 

Receive  two  pupils  to  prepare  for 

MATRICULATION,  or  backward  boys  to  be  brought 
on.— Everehot  Rectory,  Dorset. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

IO  HOWARD  MEDAL  and  £20. 

The  following  is  to  be  the  Subject  of  Essays  in 
Competition  for  the  Howard  Medal  of  1884,  viz. : — 
“The  Preservation  of  Health  as  it  is  affected  by  per¬ 
sonal  habits,  such  as  Cleanliness,  Temperance,  &c.” 
(Candidates  are  referred  to  Howard’s  account  of  his 
own  habits,  as  well  as  to  his  opinions,  as  set  forth  iu 
the  test  and  footnotes  of  his  two  works  on  “  Prisons  ** 
and  “Lazarettos.”) 

The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  J une  30th,  1884. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant-Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society, 
King’s  College  Entrance,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Training  college,  skinner 

STREET,  BISHOPSGATE. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP,  covering  all  tuition  fees  for 
the  current  year,  is  OFFERED  iu  the  above-named 
College  to  LADIES  who,  being  CERTIFICATED 
STUDENTS  of  GIRTON  COLLEGE,  NEWNHAM 
HALL,  or  GRADUATES  of  lONDON  UNIVER¬ 
SITY,  wish  to  be  trained  as  Teachers  in  Girls’  High 
Schools. 

Apply  forthwith  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 


M 


ARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 


In  DECEMBER  NEXT  there  will  be  an  EX  AMI- 
NATION  for  Fifteen  Foundation  Scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £30  per  auuum  each,  tenable  with  any  other 
Scholarship,  except  “  House  Scholarships,”  during 
continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships  are 
confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  being  nominees  of 
Life  Governors.  Also  for  a  Scholarship  worth  £16  a 
year,  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen  who  have 
served  for  five  years  as  Chaplains  or  Missionaries 
within  the  limits  of  the  late  East  India  Company’s 
Charters.  For  the  Scholarship,  no  nomination  is 
required. — Apply  to  the  BURSAR. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON. — Prof.  Corfieli  will  open  bis 
COURSE  of  LECTURES  to  LADIES  on  “  The  LAWS 
of  HEALTH"  (Physiology  and  Hygiene),  by  an 
Introductory  Lecture,  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  at 
3  p.m.  The  Hygienic  Laboratory  is  open  daily  for 
Instruction  in  the  Analysis  of  Water,  Air,  and  Food, 
and  other  Hygienic  Work.  Demonstrator,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Cassal,  F.O.S. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  Secretary. 

London  matriculation  and 

HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS.— Miss 
MARKS  and  Miss  SELLERS,  Certificated  Students 
of  Girtou  College,  Cambridge  (Mathematical  and 
Classical  Honours  respectively),  PREPARE  LADIES 
for  the  above  Examinations. — For  terms,  apply  to  13 
Cornwall  Residences,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies* 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ORNING  PREPARATORY 

CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 
The  AUTUMN  TERM  commences  SATURDAY, 
October  6th.  J unior  Class,  10  o’clock ;  Upper  School. 
11  o'clock. 


G 


1IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amouut  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


T 


HE  COLLEGE  HALL  of 

RESIDENCE  for  AVOMEN  STUDENTS  in 
LONDON,  1  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square. — ONE 
VACANCY  for  the  Session  beginning  in  October  has 
unexpectedly  OCCURRED.— Applications  to  be  made 
to  the  Principal,  Miss  GROVE.— ANNIE  L. 
BROWNE,  Hon.  Sec. 

LADIES’  DAY  SCHOOL  for 

TRANSFER  in  a  large  Town  iu  the  North. 
Good  Terms.  Room  for  Boarders  if  desired.  Receipt^, 
about  £400  a  year.  A  term’s  introduction  if  desired. 
Moderatepremium. — Apply,  SECRETARY,  Scholastic, 
&c.,  Association,  Limiied,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand, 
W.C. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL,  of  high  repute,  for 

SALE,  situate  in  a  first-class  London  suburb  ; 
hitherto  chiefly  small  boys.  An  exceptionally  good 
opening.— Apply,  THEOBALD  BROTHERS  and 
MIALL,  23  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  E.C. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.— To  be 

LET,  Furnished  or  Unfurnished,  a  compact 
and  most  comfortable  SMALL  HOUSE,  situated  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Lake  District,  and 
standing  in  its  own  rough  but  beautiful  grounds  of 
nearly  thirty  acres,  and  commanding  the  finest  views. 
Drawing  and  dining  rooms,  five  bed-rooms,  kitchen, 
scullery,  and  ample  offices ;  well  suited  to  an  Artist  or 
Literary  person. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
PROPRIETOR,  care  of  Mr.  MUMBERSON,  House 
Agent,  Keswick. 

ILFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 
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ILLIAM  s.  b  u  R  T  O  N’S 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 

ELECTRO- SILVER  PLATE,  with  ordinary  usage, 
will  WEAR  20  YEARS  as  STERLING  SILVER. 


Best  Quality,  Strongly 
Plated. 

I-.,,, 

Fi  die  or 
jOld  Silvr 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s 
or  Shell. 

\£  s.  d. 

£ 

9. 

a. 

e  s.  a. 

12  Table  Forks . 

2 

l 

0 

2  5  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

...  1  10  0 

2 

l 

0 

2  5  0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

...  1  2  01 

9 

0 

1  11  O 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

...  1  2  0  1 

9 

0 

1  11  O 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

....10  14  Oil 

0 

0 

12  0 
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1UTLERY  (WARRANTED). 


Handles  Screwed  or  Rivetted. 
Blades  of  the  Finest  Steel. 

i  Table 
’Knives 

TVssert 

Knives 

Carv’rs 
pr.  pair 

'  s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

31 

inob  Ivory  Handles  ...perdoz.15 

0 

u 

0 

7 

0 

3.j 

do. 

do . 

do. 

120 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

3| 

do. 

do.  to  balance 

do. 

22 

0 

17 

0 

7 

0- 

4 

do. 

do . 

do. 

28 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

4 

do. 

do.  to  balance 

do. 

32 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

4 

do. fine  do.  do. 

do. 

36 

0 

*26 

0 

10 

6 

4 

do. 

do.  African ... 

do. 

144 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

Carriage  paid.  Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 

COLZA  OIL,  best,  3s  per  gallon ;  KEROSINE,  water, 
white.  Is. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General 

Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford! 
Street,  W.,  &c.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illus. 
trations,  post  free. 

MAPPIN  AND  WEBB’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE, 

MANSION-HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  OXFORD  ST., 
E.O.,  LONDON.  W. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOE  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA, 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleanses 
from  Dandiiff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
23  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  pyretic  sa  line 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  iuvigora- 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  can  be 

confidently  recommended  as  a  domestic  remedy 
for  the  ailments  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people. 
Young  and  old  of  both  sexes  may  take  this  medicine 
with  the  certainty  of  deriving  benefit  from  its  use, 
when  disorder  or  disease  is  making  them  miserable. 
Holloway’s  Pills  are  unrivalled  for  their  purifying, 
aperient,  and  strengthening  properties.  They  remove 
indigestion,  palpitation,  and  headache,  and  are 
specially  serviceable  in  complaints  peculiar  to  females. 
Each  box  is  wrapped  with  printed  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  invalids  who  will  readily  understand, 
from  carefully  studying  them,  the  best  way  of  recover, 
ing  health.  Holloway’s  Pills  wiU  work  a  thorough 
change  in  the  constitutions  of  the  weak  and  nervous. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  b:como  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs,  F,  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


£1,500,000 

£910,000 

£3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

Guardian-  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Head  Office— 11  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Law  Courts  Brauch — 21  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman — Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 


Henry  Bonham-Carter, 
Esq. 

'Charles  Win.  Curtis,  Esq. 
•Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquliar, 
Bart. 

Jame6  Goodson,  Esq. 
John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  John  G. 
Hubbard,  M.P. 


George  Lake.  Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lnbbock, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Sliaw- 
Lefevre,  M.P. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

S.  Hope  Morley,  Esq. 
Henry  John  Norman, 
Esq. 

David  Powell,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Henry  Yigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  Marsden. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  Browne. 
Share  Capital  at  present  paid  np 

and  invested  . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  .  3,833,000 

Total  Annual  Income,  over  ...  651,000 

N.B. — Fire  Polic'eB  which  expire  at  Michaelmas 
should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  13‘h  day  of  October. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

and  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

Life  and  Annuity  Funds  .  £3,422,078 

General  Reserve  and  Fire  Re-insnrance 

Fund .  £1,500.  OIK) 

The  Total  Invested  Funds .  £6,381,742 

The  Fire  Inoome  alone  for  1882  was...  £1,171,571 

The  Total  Income  for  the  Year  .  £1,677,7-19 

The  magnitude  of  the  Company’s  business  enables 
it  to  aocept  Insurances  on  tbe  most  favourable  terms. 

Total  Claims  paid  . £18,708,111 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— All  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  moderate  rates. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES  nnder  new  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

No  Policy-holder  is  involved  in  the  slightest  liability 
of  partnership. 

Offices. 

Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  aud 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of  its  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  agencies  invited.  Fire  Renewal  Premiums 
falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  paid  within  15 
days  therefrom. 

London  Offices— Cornhill  and  Charing  Cross. 

The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . . £2,500,000 

•Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

’Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077, 000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

Accidents i— 64  cornhill. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  1 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

'the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Fife  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1851, 

BIRKBECK  BAN  K.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  aud  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Just  ready,  the  Second  Edition  of 

POSTWICK  and  HARRISON’S 

VT  OUTLINES  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  10., 
carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  New  Chapter  is 
added  on  the  Decennium  1873-1853,  and  in  addition  to 
the  Index  of  900  Names  of  Authors,  there  is  a  Second 
Index  of  the  Titles  of  Books  and  of  the  Topics  handled 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

Just  published.  New  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  price  One 
Guinea,  of 

QIR  BERNARD  BURKE’S 

Id?  VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES. 

Longmans  and  Co. 


DR.  T.  L.  NICHOLS’  PENNY 

VEGETARIAN  COOKERY. 

Every  Household  should  possess  this  marvel  of 
cheapness.  Of  all  Booksellers,  or  free  for  l^d,  of 
Nichols  and  Co.,  23  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

The  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

HE  OWENS  COLLEGE 

A  CALENDAR  for  the  SESSION  1883-84.  Price 
3s  ;  by  post,  3s  6d . 

Manchester  :  J.  E.  Cornish.  London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  aud  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  po-t  free, 
on  receipt  of  t«o  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  ;.t  the  rate 
of  10s  j  er  100,  on  applioadon  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Giosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub1criptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. _ 

QANITARY  MATTERS,  GLASGOW. 

O  —  See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  po?t,  4Jd). — ' The 
Explosion  at  Woolwich— Evolution  in  Art— Dwelling- 
Houses,  Middle  Classes— Foreign  Soc'eties — Chateau 
of  Chambord — National  Collections— Numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  :  Fourteeuth-Century  Street,  Ratisbon ;  West¬ 
minster  Free  Jews’  School;  New  Hotel de  Ville,  Paris; 
Residences,  Tave  ns,  &c.— 46  Catherine  Street,  and 
aH  Newsmen. 

QOTHERAN’S  PKIOE  CURRENT 

0  of  LITERATURE,  just  published,  CONTAINS 
a-*  unusually  large  assortment  (64  pp.)  of  FINE  and 
VALUABLE  BOOKS,  including  PICTURE 
GALLERIES;  sever d  extensively  ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS  (Lyson’s  Migr.a  Britanuia,  Pepve,  Evelvn, 
&c.);  ROBERTS’S  HOLY  LAND  and  EGYPT, 
coloured;  Sir  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS’S  WORKS, 
&c.  NATURAL  HISTORY  (all  Gould’s  grand 
Ornithological  Work3,  Anderson,  Bewick,  Meyer, 
&c.,  tbe  Zoological  Society.  Scientific  Voyages.  &c.) ; 
PUBLICATIONS  of  LEARNED  SOCIETIES; 
COUNTY  HISTORIES;  Hoia>,  printed  on  vellum; 
Book  of  St.  Albans  ;  Mirror  for  Magistrates  ;  origiual 
editions  of  DICKENS'S  WORKS;  RUSKIN’S 
WORKS  ;  a  most  extensive  fet  of  the  late  J.  PAYNE 
COLLIER’S  rare  reprints  of  EARLY  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE,  &c. 

Published  Monthly.  Specimen  Number  gratis. 

LIBRA R'’ES  PURCHASED. 

H.  Sotheran  and  Co.,  Ancient  and  Modern  Book¬ 
sellers,  36  Piccadilly  (opposite  St.  James’s  Church), 
London.  Established  1816. 

THE~  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square.  S.W. 

President  —LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  tbe  Lorr)  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H/BUNBURYr,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 

Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY 
The  Library  contains  109,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  a  >d  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ton  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  pric9  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Lo-s  by  tire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber- 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

Gold  Modal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Meibom uj,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  moat  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

i'l  i  ' 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


FSY’S 


COCOA 


1 


?HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  FORTH 
COMING  NUMBER  ot  the  above  Periodical  must  be 
forwardpd  to  the  Publisher  by  the  8th,  and  BILLS 
by  the  10th  OCTOBER. 

_ John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  4. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZLNE,  for 

OCTOBER. 

Contents. 

Pelino  Viera’s  Confession.  Illustrated  by  H. 

Furniss. 

Mrs.  Opie. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “  Vko  Versa.” 
Chap.  10.  Repente  Turpissimus.  Chap.  11. 
Revolt.  Chap.  12  Launched.  With  Illustrations 
by  W.  Ralston. 

On  being  “Pilled.” 

The  Towers  of  Silence. 

A  Slight  Misunderstanding.  Illustrated  by  G 
du  Maurier. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


"O  LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

JLJ  OCTOBER,  1883.  No.  DCCOXVI.  Price  2a  6d 
Contents. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother. — Part  I. 

A  New  Poet. 

From  Tanoier  to  Wazan  :  a  Spring  Trip  to 
Marocco. 

The  Millionaire.— Part  VII. 

The  Story  of  a  Little  War. 

A  Glance  at  the  Pursuit  of  Equality. 

October  Song.  By  “  J.  S.  B.” 

Letters  from  Galilee. — II.  Jewish  Agriculture. 
Government  bt  Fraud  and  Giving  Way. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

rrUIE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


rju 


Contents  for  OCTOBER. 

The  Progress  of  Labour.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Amsterdam.  By  Richard 
Heath. 

Purgatory  and  Modern  Revelations.  By 
Professor  Salmon. 

Samuel  Richardson.  By  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 

Why  Have  the  Yeomanry  Perished?  By  John 
Rae. 

Karth  Movements  in  Java.  By  R:ckard  A.  Proctor. 
The  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill.  1.  By  J.  Da  Costa.  2. 
By  Florence  Nightiuga'e. 

Some  Social  Characteristics  of  Australia.  By 
Archibald  Forbes. 

Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  By 
Gabriel  Monod. 

Contemporary  Records  :— Modern  History.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  Creighton. 

New  Books. 

Isbi3TEr  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  K.C. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW^ 

OCTOBER.  2s  6d. 

Contents. 

Are  Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Danger  ?  By 
a  Retired  Politician. 

Gottfried  Keller:  the  Modern  Novel  in  Ger¬ 
many.  By  Charles  Grant. 

The  New  Law  of  Elections.  By  the  R:ght  Hon. 

Henry  Cecil  Rnikes,  M.P. 

The  Era  of  the  Torpedo.  By  E.  Kay-Robiuson. 
Sismondi  s  Polit  cal  Ideas.  By  Lord  Colchester. 
Points  for  Conservative  Consideration  : — 

I. — The  Representation  of  Ireland.  By  R. 
Staples,  J  an. 

II.— Why  Conservatism  Fails  in  Scotland.  By 
W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

Evolution  and  A  Priori  Ethics.  ByG.  A.  Simcox. 
Miss  Austen  and  George  Eliot.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
To  a  Captive  Throstle  —A  Poem.  By  Alfred 
Austin. 

The  Work  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
Present  Century  By  Canon  Gregory. 

Current  Politics.  By  the  Editors. 

Loudon  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


T 


Now  ready,  for  O  CTOBER,  price  Is. 

HE  EXPOSITOR. 

_  Contents. 

Tiie  Graphic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament.  By- 
Rev.  James  Robertson,  D.D 
Some  Names  in  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  Edgar  C.  S. 
Gibson,  M.A. 

Comfort  in  Cares.  By  the  Editor. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus.  5.  Duties  of  the  House¬ 
hold.  By  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dyke=,  D.D. 

The  Heavenly  Life.  By  Almoni  Peloni. 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  By  Yon.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar,  D.D  ,  F.lt.S. 

Note  on  St.  James  i.,  9,  10.  By  Rev.  Eric  A. 
Lawrence. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. _ _ _ 

fpi  M  B,  for  OCTOBER. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. 

Contents. 

A  Real  Queen,  by  R.  E.  Francillon  —  Something 
about  New  Guinea. — Silverme  id,  by  Jean  Middlemass. 
— Adventures  with  Man-Eaters. — Mixed  7E j.t  hetes, 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hiweis.—  In  Dove  Dale  (with  page 
Illustration),  by  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Dalton.— Recolloe- 
t  ons  of  a  Singing  Chamber  maid. — The  Bells  of  Bryll, 
by  F.  Scarlett  Potter.— Whitby,  by  Hal  Liwther.— 
Earthquakes  and  their  Causes,  by  Thomas  Tyler.— 
In  “Bagmau’s  Laue,"  by  J.  Brookes  Peufold. — 
Sonnet*,  by  LruaMilman. 

Loudon:  Kelly  and  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.O.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  by  Miss  THACKERAY  (Mrs. 
Richmond  Ritchie). 

Ready  this  day,  large  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  SIBYLS  :  Mrs.  Barbauld — Miss 

Edgeworth — Mrs.  Opie — Miss  Austen.  By  Miss  Thackeray 
(Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie).  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Cornhill 
Magazine. 

On  October  10th,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
with  Photograph,  small  4to,  10s  6d. 

The  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY- 

BOOK.  Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleanor  Arnold. 

On  October  10th,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Cap¬ 
tivity.  Epitomised  from  “  The  Merv  Oasis.”  By  Edmond 
O’Donovan,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  One  Volume. 

On  October  10th,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

MEMORIES  of  OLD  FRIENDS.  Being 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Pen- 
jerrick,  Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871,  to  which  are  added  Four¬ 
teen  Original  Letters  from  J.  S.  Mill,  never  before  published. 
Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym. 

Popular  Edition,  Abridged,  with  a  New  Preface. 

On  October  10th,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA.  An  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Comprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew 
Arnold. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  “Clifford  Gray.” 

Ready  tbis  day,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

EUGENIA :  an  Episode.  By  W.  M.  Hardinge, 

Author  of  “  Clifford  Gray.” 


CHAPMAN  AND  PI  ALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

AN  ELECTION  MANUAL. 

By  J.  E.  GORST,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

CONTAINING  THE  CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL  PRACTICES  PREVENTION 

ACT,  1883. 

With  Notes,  crown  8vo,  3s.  [T/its  day. 

DOWN  SOUTH. 

By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY, 

Author  of  “  Through  Cities  and  Prairie  Lands.” 

Demy  8vo,  14s.  [TTits  day. 

MY  GRANDFATHER’S  POCKET- 
BOOK,  FROM  1701  TO  1796. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  JOHN  WALE,  M.A., 

Author  of  “Sword  and  Surplice.” 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  [ This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 

HARD  LINES. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART,  Author  of  “Breezie  Langton,”  “At  Fault,”  &c. 

3  vols. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

By  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS,  Author  of  “  Aunt  Hepsy’s  Foundling,”  &c. 

3  vols. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  LIST. 


On  the  22nd  in9t.  will  be  published,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

The  LADIES’  PARADISE.  By  Emile  Zola, 

Author  of  “  L’  Assomoir,"  &c.  Translated  by  Frank  Beaumont,  with  the 
Author's  special  permission. 

KINGS  and  QUEENS  of  an  HOUR:  Records 

of  Love,  Romance,  Oddity,  and  Adventure.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author 
of  **  The  Royal  Dukes  and  Princesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III.,"  &c. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  30s. 

#<  Very  amusing  and  interesting."— Spectator. 

ON  BLUE-WATER  :  Some  Narratives  of 

Sport  and  Adventure  in  the  Modern  Merchant  Service.  By  J.  F.  Keane, 
Author  of  “  Six  Months  iu  Meccab,"  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10s  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  BURGLARY ;  or,  Unconscious  Influence. 

By  E.  A.  Dillwyn,  Author  of  “  The  Rebecca  Rioter,”  “  Chloe  Argnelle,”  &c. 

GEORGE  ELVASTON.  By  Mrs.  Lodge, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Ottoline,”  &c. 

The  WATERS  of  MARAH.  By  John  Hill. 

3  vols. 

“  It  D  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  rare  to  be  able,  os  in  the  present  case,  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  book  without  reserve." — Morning  Post. 

ADE  :  a  Romance.  By  “  G.  M.”  1  vol. 

A  NOBLE  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders, 

Author  of  “  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,"  &c.  3  vols. 

11  His  diction  is,  as  usual,  forcible  and  elegant,  and  most  of  his  characters 

powerfully  conceived The  vivid  and  powerful  style  in  which  the  book  is  written 

constitutes  a  merit  that  none  can  gainsay." — Morning  Post. 

DAME  DURDEN.  Second  Edition.  By 

Rita,  Author  of  “  Faustine,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  book  hearty  commendation." — Academy. 

COLONEL  and  Mrs.  REVEL.  By  Laslett 

Lyle.  3  vols. 

M  Tlie  author  manages  to  secure  his  readers  attention  throughout.” — Athenaeum. 
8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT: 

A  Volume  of  Verses. 

By  LEWIS  MORRIS, 

OP  PENHRYN, 

Author  of  ‘‘The  Epic  of  Hades,”  &c.  [On  October  15t7<. 
London  :  KEGAN,  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


THREE  NEW 

mHIOKER  THAN  WATER. 


NOVELS. 

Bv  James  Payne,  Author  of 


I  “  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 

‘A  realistic  novel  of  the  best  kind.” — Morning  Post. 


Copyright  Edition. 

TN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.  By  Bret  Harte,  Author 

JL  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  prioe  2s,  boards ;  2s  6d, 
cloth. 

“  This  tale  has  much  of  the  force  and  freshness  of  Bret  Harte’s  earlier  works 

. ‘  The  Carquinez  Woods  ’  are  painted  with  a  vigorous  and  a  graphic  pen.” — 

Spectator. 


UT  CAESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By 

Bothmer,  Author  of  “  German  Home  Life." 


the  Countess  yon 

3  vols..  price  21s. 


“This  novel  treats  of  Nihilism— its  roots,  branches,  and  effects — in  the  most 
interesting  manner  p  ssible.  Everybody  should  read  it." — Whitehall  Rtvicw. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  price  16s,  cloth. 

1  ROUND W ORK  of  ECONOMICS.  By  C.  S.  Devas. 


London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

HISTORIC  YORKSHIRE/7^  Ity  William  Andrews, 

F.R.H.S.  A  work  of  great  value.  Handsomely  got  out.  See  Press 
Opinions.  3s  6d. 

Reeves  and  Turner,  Strand,  London ;  or  by  post  from  F.  R.  Spark,  **  Express 
Office,  Leeds,  for  3s  lid. 


THE  MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Iuveutor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 

No  washing-off.  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free,— C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
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W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  AND  CO. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE, 


Imp.  Syo,  cloth  extra,  21s.  [Rraiy. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ A  LER  T’ 

IN  PATAGONIAN.  POLYNESIAN,  AND 
MASCARENE  WATERS, 

By  R.  W.  COPPINGER,  M.D. 

(Staff  Surgeon  on  board  H  M.S.  ‘Alert.’) 
Illustrated  with  16  Full-page  Plates  and  several 
Woodcuts,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author  and 
Mr.  P.  North,  R.N. 


Miss  BROUGHTON’S 

NEW  NOVEL, 


EVOLUTION  &  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

By  W.  F.  KIRBY  (Bri'isli  Museum). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6.1.  [This  day. 

A  NOVEL  BY  A  HUTCH  GIRL. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo,  31s  6d.  [Ready. 

IN  TROUBLED  TIMES. 

By  Miss  A  F.  S.  WALLIS. 

Translated  from  tbe  Dutch,  with  the  Author’s 
Assistance,  by  E.  J.  Irving. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DUTCH  CRITIQUES 
Dr.  J.  TEN  BRINK. — “This  extraordinary  book 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  literature.” 

Prof.  A.  PIERSON. — “This  book  is  important 
enough  to  be  treated  from  various  points  of  views. 
Without  being  indebted  to  anyone’s  recommendation, 
it  has  been  universally  read.” 

*•  HANDELSBLAD.” — “Itis  impossible  to  read  this 
book,  the  work  of  a  young  girl  of  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  without  a  feeling  of  amazement.” 

“  PORTFEUILLE.”  —  “  triumph  for  Dutch 
literature.” 

“  ZONTAGSBLAD.” — “  This  work  is  in  the  highest 

degree  noteworthy . It  is  incomprehensible  that  a 

young  girl  should  have  written  such  a  woik.” 

Dr.  COHEN  STUART. — “This  genial  work  of  a 
very  youthful  writer  moves  us  to  astonishment  and 

admiration . An  extraordinary  mast erpiece.” 

“KERKLYK  COURaNT.”— “  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
draw  attention  to  this  remarkable  literary  pheno¬ 
menon.” 


Prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical 
Teaching. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE 
GEOMETRY. 


(Corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  I. -II.) 

[This  da  y. 


PATERNOSTER 

ROW. 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 

MILLION. 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 

MILLION. 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 

MILLION. 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 

MILLION. 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 

MILLION. 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 

MILLION. 

B  E 


LIND 


In  3  vols., 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  WEDNESDAY, 

OCTOBER  10th. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OYER  ALL  OTHERS- 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WTATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  "WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OP 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

%•  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export! 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all  LETTERS 
and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 

STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES. 


A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  receipt  of  2s  6d  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 
payable  to 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


HENRY  STONE,  BANBURY. 


ASK  FOB 


LIEBIG  COMPAN  Y’S 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signatnre  in  Bine  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*«*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 
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HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON’S  LIST. 

The  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  Ho.  CLVI.,  for 


OCTOBER.  Ready  this  day,  price  6s.  Containing  :  - 

1.  The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ST.  ANSELM. 

2.  SOME  INDIAN  STORIES. 

3.  LIFE  INSURANCE  FINANCE. 

4.  AMONG  the  MONGOLS. 

5.  CROMWELL  in  IRELAND. 

6.  The  400th  BIRTHDAY  of  LUTHER. 


7.  Mr.  RODEN  NOEL’S  POEMS. 

8  The  DOG  in  HOMER. 

9.  The  SECOND  PART  of  “  FAUST  .”  a  Study. 

10.  Mr.  ILBERT'S  BILL. 

11.  POLITICAL  REVIEW  of  the  QUARTER. 

12.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


NOTICE.  —  A  FOURTH  EDITION  of  Professor 
DRUMMOND'S  “ NA  TURAL  LA  W  in  the  SPIRITUAL 
WORLD"  ( price  7 s  6d)  is  in  the  Press ,  and  will  he  ready  in  a 
few  days.  The  Sale  of  the  First  Three  Editions  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

This  dny,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

IS  DOGMA  a  NECESSITY  ?  By  Rev.  Canon  Meyrick,  M.A., 

Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

LIFE;  IS  IT  WORTH  LIVING?  By  J.  Marshall  Lang, 

D.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6rl. 

“  It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  the  argumentative  ability  and  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  that  mark  this  work." — Academy . 

ARE  MIRACLES  CREDIBLE?  By  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  Crown 

8vo,  3s  6d. 

“  The  handling  of  the  subject  is  excellent.” — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

DOES  SCIENCE  AID  FAITH  in  REGARD  to  CREATION? 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Cotterill,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Seoond  Thousand.  3i  6d. 


This  day,  NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION,  8vo,  14=. 


A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  MATTHEW’S 

GOSPEL.  By  James  Morison,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  A  Practical  Commentary  on  St.  Mark.” 

The  Editor  of  the  Expositor : — “Dr.  Morison’s  Commentaries  on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  simply  'n- 
valuable.  His  style  is  so  racy,  so  graphic,  so  idiomatic,  that  one  reads  him,  not  only  with  no  sense  of  labour, 
but  with  constant  surprise  and  delight.” 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR,  THIRD  EDITION,  12s. 

A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  MARK. 


CHEAP  EDITION  of  DR.  GEIKIE’S  “LIFE  of  CHRIST.” 

Cheap  Edition,  2  vols  ,  price  16s,  handsomely  bound. 

The  LIFE  and  WORDS  of  CHRIST.  By  Cunningham 

Geikie,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Barnstaple. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  “  It  is  a  work  of  profound  learning,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  great 
success  which  it  has  already  attained.  I  would  not  willingly  be  without  it.” 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON. 


All  the  Best  New  Boohs  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Fresh  Copies  are  added  from  day  to  day  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  an  ample  Supply  of  all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they 
appear. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

According  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required. 


PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MUDIE  S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  OHEAPSIDE. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANOE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


CHATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

NEW  COPYRIGHT  BOOK  by  the  AUTHOR  of 
“The  GATES  AJAR.” 

Jii't  ready,  post  8vo,  .  loth  limn,  2s  6d. 

BEYOND  the  GATES.  By  Elizabeth 

Stuart  Phelps. 

Ever  since  “  The  Gates  Ajar  ”  caused  such  a  kind  and 
degree  of  popular  interest  as  has  hardly  been  caused  by  _ 
any  story  except  “Uncle  Tom's  Cibin many  of  the 
readers  of  that  remarkable  booh  have  hoped  Miss  Phelps 
would  give  them  a  fuVer  vi-'im  of  the  future  life,  of 
which  in  “The  Gates  Ajar ”  she  gave  only  a  glimpse. 
This  hope  is  now  to  be  gratified.  The  subject  of  “Beyond 
the  Gates  ”  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  unseen  world,  of  its  possible  activities , 
illumination,  and  experiences,  as  a  reverent  imagination 
foresees  them.  Though  very  different  from  “A  Little 
Pilgrim,’’  and  not  suggested  by  that  wonderful  sketch , 
like  that,  it  appeals  to  the  hopes  and  longings  of  all  who 
have  lost  dear  friends,  and  who  seek  to  realise  the  life 
into  which  they  have  entered. 

Mr.  justin  McCarthy’s  new  work. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN 

TIMES.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  (Abridged 
from  the  larger  “  History  of  Our  Owu  Times.”) 
Complete  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[Just  ready. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “ALL  SORTS 
and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN.” 

Just  ready,  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  at  every  Library. 

ALL  IN  a  GARDEN  FAIR.  By 

Walter  Besant. 

JULIA’S  HAWTHORNE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL,  is  now  ready,  in 

3  vols.  crown  8vo.  at.  every  Library. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  LAND-LEAGUERS,  will  be  ready 

immediately,  in  3  vols.  crowu  8vo,  at  every 
Library. 

The  FOREIGNERS,  a  New  Novel,  by 

Eleanor  C.  Price,  Author  of  “Valentina,”  is 
just  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

ROUND  the  GALLEY-FIRE.  By  W7 

Clark  Russell,  Author  of  “Tue  Wreck  of  the 
‘  Grosvenor.’  ”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[Ju.'t  ready. 

NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY:  a  View  of 

the  English  Stage.  By  Dutton  Cook.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  crowu  8vw,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[Just  ready . 

CROWNS  and  CURONATIONSTIT 

H  story  of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Countries. 
By  William  Jones,  F.S  A  ,  Author  of  “  Finger- 
lting  Lore.”  With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6  1.  _ 


In  the  HEBRIDES.  By  C.  F.  Gordon 

Cumming,  Author  of  “At  Home  in  Fiji.”  With 
Autotype  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s  6d. 

The  STARRY  HEAVENS  :  a  Poetical 

Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  2s  6d. 

BIRTHDAY  FLOWERS;  tlieir  Lan- 

guage  and  Legends.  By  W.  J.  Gordon.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  Colours  by  Viola  Broughton.  In  Illumi¬ 
nated  Cover,  crown  4to,  6*. _ 

HUMOUjR,  WIT,  and  SATIEE  of  the 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  John  Ashton. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s  6d. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  A  ^beautiful 

Reproduction  of  Major’s  Edition,  with  37  Wood- 
cuts  and  2  Steel  Plates,  by  Georoe  Cruikshank, 
choicely  printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  prim¬ 
rose  edges,  7s  6d.  100  Large-pap  jr  Copies  (all 

numbered),  printed  on  hand-m  ide  paper,  with 
India  Pmols  of  the  Illustrations  have  been  pre- 
par-  (1,  price  36s.  Th^se  are  now  nearly  all  sold. 

A  POET’S  SKETCH-BOOK:  Selections 

from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Robert  Buchanan. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL 

MAXIMS  and  SURGICAL  HINTS,  for  Infancy, 
Adult  Lire,  Middle  Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E. 
Davies,  L.R.C.P  ,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  13  ;  cloth,  la  6d. 

OUIDA'S  NEW  STORY,  “AT 

CAM ALDQLI,”  air.  oars  COMPLETE  in  BEL- 
__  GR AVIA ,  for  OCTOBER.  _ 

One  Shilling:,  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

BELGRAVIA. 

Contents  for  October  At  Camaldoli :  a  Sketch, 
by  Ouida. — Maid  of  Athens,  by  Jus! in  McOirthy, 
M.P. — The  Lake  George  Tour,  by  J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson. 
— Inez  de  Ca»tro. — Ruth  Hayes. — “  The  Stage  Waits,” 
by  Richard  Dowling. — Some  Poets’  Dogs,  by  Phil 
Robinson. _ 

The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

Contents  for  October  Honeysuckle,  by  Grant 
Allen. — My  Musical  Life,  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis,  M.A. — Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  by  G.  Barnett 
Smith. — The  Kiug  of  Be  ists,  by  Phil  Robinson. — • 
University  Life  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  F. 
Rye. — The  New  Abelard,  by  Robert  Bnohanan. — 
Science  Notes,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.— 
Table-Talk,  by  Sylvanus  Urban. 

The  OLDEST  and  MUST  WIDiLY  READ  of 
POPULAR  SCIENCE  JOURNALS. 

Price  4d  Monthly,  or  53  por  year,  post  free. 

SCIENCE  GOSSIP  :  an  Illustrated 

Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students  and  Lovers 
of  Nature.  The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  is  now- 
ready.  _ _ _ 

London : 

CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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NOW  READY, 

Part  I.,  price  7d, 

OF  THE 

NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION 

OF 

-SCIENCE  FOR  ALL 

WITH  ABOUT 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  EOOKS. 


On  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15th,  will  be  published. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

In  2  vols.  post  8 vo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 


MR.  STORMONTH'S  DICTIONARY.  —  LIBRARY  EDITION, 

This  day  is  published. 

PART  I.,  PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 

DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

EMBRACING  SCIENTIFIC  AND  OTHER  TERMS,  NUMEROUS  FAMILIAR  TERMS, 

AND  A  COPIOUS  SELECTION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  WORDS,  TO  WHICH  ARE 
APPENDED  LISTS  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  OTHER  PROPER 
NAMES,  ABBREVIATIONS,  AND  FOREIGN 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

BY  THE 

Rev.  JAMES  STORM  O  NTH, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES,’’  &c. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  CAREFULLY  REVISED  BY 

The  Rev.  P.  H.  P  H  E  L  P,  M.A.  Cantab. 

To  be  Completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 


1,500  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  DIAGRAMS. 

***  With  Part  I.  is  issued,  as  a  Frontisp’eoe,  a  valu¬ 
able  COLOURED  PLATE  showing  the  Order  of 
Succession  of  the  Various  Rocks  that  compose  the 
Crust  of  the  Earth. 

The  following  is  a  few  of  the  Articles  appearing  in 
SCIENCE  FOR  ALL,  which  are  selected  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work. 

The  MAN  in  the  MOON.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor, 
B.A. 

VENUS  and  the  TRANSIT  of  18S2.  By  Prof.  G.  P. 
Langley. 

An  ECLIPSE  of  the  MOON.  By  Prof.  Simon  New¬ 
comb,  LL.  D. 

How  MOLECULES  are  MEASURED.  By  Prof. 
Josiah  P.  Cooke. 

FIRE  DAMP  and  the  SAFETY  LAMP.  By  Prof. 
Ira  Remsen. 

PROTECTIVE  MIMICRY  in  ANIMALS.  By 
Alfred  R.  Wallace,  F.L.S. 

DUST.  By  Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 
RIVERS.  By  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  F.R.S. 

A  PEAT  BOG.  By  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S. 
BURNT-OUT  VOLCANOES.  By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnet, 
F  R,  S 

The  BOTTOM  of  the  SEA.  By  P.  Herbert  Car¬ 
penter.  M.A. 

ELEPHANTS.  By  Prof.  Leith  Adams,  F.R.S. 
WHY  the  WIND  BLOWS.  By  Dr.  It.  J.  Mann. 
DIAMONDS.  By  F.  W.  Rfdler,  F.G.S. 

LIFE  on  the  SURFACE  of  the  OCEAN.  By  Prof. 
H.  N.  Mo-eley,  F.R.S, 

The  PHYSICS  of  MUSIC.  By  Prof.  F.  R.  Eaton 
Lowe. 

A  CLOD  of  EARTH.  By  David  Houston. 
HISTORY  out  of  REFUSE  HEAPS.  By  Dr. 
Robert  Brown. 

The  GENESIS  of  a  SWORD.  By  Captain  C.  Cooper 
King. 

The  TIDES.  By  Wm.  Durham,  F.R.S.E. 

OCEAN  SIGN -POSTS.  By  Captain  E.  Hope 
Verney,  R.N. 

The  NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  By  G.  W.  Von  Tunzel- 
MANN,  B.Sc. 

SHOOTING  STARS.  By  W.  F.  Denning,  F.R.i.S. 
METEORIC  STONES.  By  G.  F.  Kodwell,  F.R.A.S. 
A  SUN  DIAL.  By  Wm.  Lawson,  F.R.G.S. 

A  FALLEN  LEAF,  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown. 

The  MATHEMATICS  of  PLANETS.  By  Prof.  C. 

D1CKIE 

The  COLOUR  of  the  SEA.  By  Dr.  John  J.  Wild. 

A  DISEASED  POTATO.  By  W.  G.  Smith,  F.L.S. 
ICE,  WATER,  and  STEAM'.  By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon, 
B.A. 

RUST.  By  Prof.  Frederick  S.  Barff. 

The  CHEMISTRY  of  WATER.  By  J.  Falconer 
King,  F.C.S. 

The  TORPEDO.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S. 
HOT  ICE.  By  Prof.  Thomas  Carnelly. 

A  LUMP  of  SUGAR.  By  David  Houston. 
PETROLEUM.  By  David  Bkemner. 

A  BUTTERFLY.  By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S. 

A  HOUSE-FLY.  By  Arthur  Hammond,  F.L.S. 
LOCUSTS  and  GRASSHOPPERS.  By  F.  Buchanan 

W  HITE 

A  PIECE  of  COAL.  By  Prof.  H.  Alleyne  Nichol¬ 
son. 

GEYSERS.  By  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett. 

NUGGETS  and  QUARTZ.  By  Prof.  G.  A.  Lebour. 
EARTHQUAKES.  By  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  F.R.S. 

A  PIECE  of  AMBER.  By  F.  W.  Rudler,  F.G.S. 
The  RAINBOW.  By  Wm.  Ackroyd,  F.I.C. 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS.  By  Grant  Allen,  B.A. 
The  EYE  and  its  USE.  By  W.  Ackroyd,  F.I.C. 

The  OPTICS  of  a  LIGHTHOUSE.  By  H.  Trueman 
Wood,  B  A. 

HOW  WAVES  of  LIGHT  aro  MEASURED.  By 
Prof.  Jo  iah  P.  Cooke. 

HEARING.  By  Prof.  T.  Jeffrey  Parker. 

A  FEATHER.  By  Dr.  Hans  Gadow. 

BIRDS’  NESTS.  B.y  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  F.L.S. 
WHY  the  SEA  is  SALT.  By  Wm.  Alford  Llotd. 
POLAR  ICE.  By  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  R.N. 
HUNGER.  By  Robert  Wilson,  F.R.P.S. 

NERVES  or  NO  N  ERVES.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 
DIGESTION.  By  Prof.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell. 
RIGHTHANDEDNESS.  By  James  Shaw. 

HOW  a  FISH  SWIMS.  By  Dr.  Hans  Gadow. 

A  PIECE  of  SPONGE.  By  James  Murie,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  P  L.S. 

MOLES  and  MOLE-HILLS.  By  Edward  R.  Alston, 
late  Sec.  L.S. 

LODGERS  and  BOARDERS  in  LOW  LIFE.  By  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson. 

HIBERNATION  of  MAMMALS.  By  Prof.  J.  Duns, 

D.D. 


"  Whatever  branch  of  science  a  man  may  happen 
to  be  studying,  he  is  sure  to  find  something  to  his 
taste  in  ‘  Science  for  All.*  ” — Athenxum. 

“  All  branches  of  Nature  are  discussed  in  a  clear, 
lucid  manuer,  intelligible  to  the  minds  of  the  least 
scientific  attainment,  and  also  full  of  information 
valuable  even  to  the  advanced  student.”—  Graphic. 

“  The  most  recent  results  of  scientific  investigation 
are  stated  by  men  of  scientific  authority,  in  a  form  in 
which  they  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  reader  of 
ordinary  culture.”—  Scotsman. 


CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Limited, 

LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON ; 

And  all  Booksellers. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED.— SECOND  EDITION. 

Complete  in  2  vols.  post  Svo. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence 

Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Piccadilly/*  &c. 

Illustrated,  price  2 Is. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful  . The  book  is  one  which 

everybody  will  greedily  road  and  greatly  admire.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  singular  originality  and  independ¬ 
ence . It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of 

ordinary  novelists  for  the  production  of  a  score  of 
extraordinary  novels.” — Athenasum. 

“Maybe  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand, 
if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  through 
consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented 

pleasure  to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal . It 

is  not  as  a  story  that  ‘  Aitiora  Po^o  *  challenges  warm 
admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and 
manners.” — Spectator. 

For  AMATEURS  and  PROFESSIONAL  SINGERS. 

Just  published. 

On  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  and 

VOCAL  CULTURE.  By  Albert  B.  Bach. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  Svo, 

7s  Gd. 

“A  work  which  is  very  well  worth  the  attention  of 

all  who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  singing . It  is 

full  of  interest  and  value. ”  —  Saturday  Review. 

*'•  It  is,  in  fact,  a  valuable  find  important  treatise, 
and  one  that  can  be  honestly  re  -o  in  mended  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  art.” — Era. 

“For  vocalists  and  teachers  of  singing  it  contains 
much  that  is  exceedingly  valuable.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette . 

“  Many  errors  are  combated,  suggestions  offered 
for  improvement,  and  hints  ot'  great  value  are  given. 
. Deserves  warm  commendation.” — Musical  Record. 

“  His  remarks  on  the  art  of  singing  are  extremely 
good,  and  evidently  the  result  of  much  practical 
knowledge.*’ — Musical  Times. 

“  In  its  present  form  this  book  is  uniqne  in  English 

literatare . The  wide  range  of  IPs  knowledge  has 

enabled  him  to  give  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject  a 
comprehensiveness  and  gra-p  which  may  be  looked 
for  elsewhere  in  vain.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  difficult  and  intricate  subject  in  liis  hands  is 
rendered  bright  and  entertaining.” — Graphic. 

“  Signor  Bach’s  is  an  instructive  ami  delightful 
book  to  rend ;  it  is  one  which  should  b3  in  the  hands 
of  all  intelligent  lovers  of  vocal  music,  and  especially 
of  those  who,  whether  in  school  or  choir,  have  to  do 
with  imparting  musical  instruction  to  others.” — 
Glasgow  Herald , 


This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS  :  or, 

th8  Waterways,  Lagoons,  and  Decoys  of  East- 
Anglia.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of 
“The  Swan  and  her  Crew.”  Illustrated  -with 
Twelve  Full-page  Plates,  post  8ro,  14s. 

Immediately  will  be  published. 

LUTHERandOTHERLEADERSof  the 

REFORMATION.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Tulloch.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo. 

This  day  is  published.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and  MIS- 

FORTUNE.  A  Gossip  with  No  Plot  in  Particular. 
By  A  Plain  Woman.  New  Edition,  complete  in  I 
vol.  crown  Svo,  Gs. 

“  The  story  of  ‘  My  Trivial  Life  ’  is  a  genuine  book, 
and  may  indeed  be  esteemed  for  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  cleverest  novels  produced  of  late  years.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

“  It  is,  in  fact,  a  work  of  great  ability,  by  one  who 
observes  keenly  and,  at  the  same  time,  sees  deeply 
into  character.  She  has  the  power  of  presenting  real 
people.” — Athenamm. 

“  The  author  reminds  me  again  and  again  of  Jane 
Austen.” — Truth. 

“  Imagination,  wit,  and  the  p  >wer  of  mental  analysis 
have  all  contributed  to  iu»ke  ‘A  Plain  Woman’s > 
story  a  remarkable  book.” — Scotsman. 

The  Seventh  Edition. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By  Walter 

Besant.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo» 
3i  6d. 

“  *  The  Revolt  of  Man  *  is  decidedly  clever . It  is  a 

happy  idea  well  worked  out,  and  must  rank  amongst 
the  best  literary  confections  of  its  kind.” — Athenaeum. 
“  The  author  of  the  satirical  romance  before  us  has 

achieved  a  very  remarkable  success . The  book,  as  a 

whole,  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  who  has  the  wit 
to  appreciate  it,  with  a  yreat  deal  if  pleasure  and 
amusement.” — Saturday  Review . 

“  A  vivacious  satire,  sustained  and  wrought  out 
with  exceptional  ingenuity  and  point.” — Scotsman . 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  NEW  AND  RECENT  BOOKS. 


THE  NEW  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  sixpenny  illustrated  magazines.”— Athenceum. 

“  People  are  accustomed  now  to  expect  and  get  a  good  deal  for  sixpence,  bat  thii  should  satisfy  the  most  exigeant.” — Standard. 

“The  new  venture  is  a  very  excellent  return  for  sixpence  ..  .There  has  never  beon  seen  anythng  like  it  for  the  m  mey."—  World. 

“  It  is  wonderfully  cheap,  and  it  is  good . The  magazine  is  in  all  respects  most  excellent.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

No.  I.  NOW  READY,  royal  8vo  (10  inches  by  7  inches). 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  SHY.  (Frontispiece.)  By  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.  From  the  Picture  in  the  Possession  of  D.  0.  Mills,  Esq.,  New  York. 

2.  FROM  the  OLD  LAW  COURTS  to  the  NEW.  By  F.  Maitland.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  Furniss,  John  O’Connor,  and  A.  Morrow. 

3.  Les  CASQUETTES  :  a  Poem.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

4.  The  DORMOUSE  at  HOME.  By  Grant  Allen.  With  Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper. 

5.  ROSSETTI’S  INFLUENCE  in  ART.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr.  With  Illustrations  after  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

6.  The  SUPERNATURAL  EXPERIENCES  of  PATSY  CONG.  By  William  Black. 

7.  OYSTERS  and  the  OYSTER  QUESTION.  Part  I.  By  Professor  Huxley,  P.ll.S.  With  Illustrations. 

8.  The  ARMOURER’S  PRENTICES.  Chaps.  1  and  2.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES.— New  Volumes. 

PROFESSOR  SEELEY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EXPANSION  of  ENGLAND.  Two 

Courses  of  Lectures.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A  ,  Regiu3  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Crown  8vo,  4s  61. 

A  GREAT  TREASON.  A  Story  of  the  War 

of  Independence.  By  Makt  A.  M.  Hoppus.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 


MACMILLAN'S  6a  POPULAR  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 

SHANDON  BELLS.  By  William  Black, 

Author  of  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  “The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,” 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— New  Volume. 

SELECTIONS  from  COWPER’S  POEMS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  a  Yignette,  18mo,  4s  6d. 

[Neat  week. 


Ready  next  week,  in  11  vols.  ISino,  paper  covers,  Is  each;  cloth.  Is  6d  each. 

HENRY  JAMES’S  NOVELS  and  TALES. 


PORTRAIT  of  a  LADY.  3  vols. 
RODERICK  HUDSON.  2  vols. 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  1  vol. 
DAISY  MILLE  R,  &c.  1  vol. 

The  MADONNA  of  the  FUTURE.  1 
vol. 


The  AMERICAN.  2  vols. 

The  EUROPEANS.  1  vol. 
CONFIDENCE,  Ac.  1  vol. 

SIEGE  of  LONDON,  Ac.  1  vol. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE,  Ac. 
1  vol. 


NOTES  on  the  CAUCASUS.  By  “Wanderer.” 

8 vo,  9s. 

CANON  WESTCOTT’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  EPISTLES  of  ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek 

Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays,  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo, 
12s  6d. 

Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS’S  NEW  BOOK. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  in  ENGLISH 

CHURCHES.  By  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


The  GREEK  TESTAMENT  and  the 

ENGLISH  VERSION,  a  COMPANION  to.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
President  of  the  American  Committee  of  Revision.  With  Facsimile 
Illustrations  of  MSS.  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Crown 
8vo,  12s.  [Next  week. 

The  FIELD  of  DISEASE.  A  Book  of  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medicine.  By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Hon. 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Modern 
Life,”  “  On  Alcohol,”  Ac.  8vo,  25s.  [Neat  week. 


NEW  AND  RECENT  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 


TEXTS,  WITH  NOTES. 

BABBITTS.  With  Introductory  Dissertations,  Critical 

Notes,  Commentary,  and  Lexicon.  By  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.  A.,  Head  Master 
of  Westminster  School,  Author  of  “  The  New  Phrynichus,”  &c.  8vo,  12s  6d. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  studies  of  a  Greek  MS.  which  ha3  ever 
been  made,  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  laudable  and  valuable  piece  of  work, 
full  of  education  on  matters  which  English  scholars  too  often  neglect  to  learn. 

. No  scholar  can  open  the  book  at  any  page  without  finding  some  useful  or 

intiresting  collection  of  compared  passages.” — Athenxum 

HER0D0T0S.— Books  I.  to  III.  The  Ancient  Empires  of 

the  East. — Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Appendices,  by  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford ;  Honorary  LL.D.,  Dublin. 
8 vo,  lbs.  [Next week. 

CICERO.— PRO  P.  SESTIO.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden, 

LL.D.,  some  time  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  C  imbridge,  and  late  Classical 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.  Feap.  8vo,  53. 

DEMOSTHENES.— The  First  Philippic.  With  an  Introduc- 

tion  and  Notes.  Edited,  after  C.  Rehdantz,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Gwatkin,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s  6G. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  speeches 
against  Philip  and  of  the  political  speeches  of  Demosthenes  in  general.  The 
introductory  chapters  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and  the  notes  give  all  the 
help  that  is  needful  for  the  understanding  both  of  tli3  text  and  the  subject- 
matter.” — Saturday  Review . 

EURIPIDES.— IPHIGENEIA  in  TAURIS.  Edited  by  E, 

B.  England,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d.  [Nfict  week. 

HORACE.— The  ODES  and  CARMEN  SECULARE.  Edited 

by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  &c.,  Assistant-Master  at  Charterhouse.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  more  convenient,  useful,  and  trustworthy  edition  than  this  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  quite  a  surprising  amount  of  information  compressed  into  a 
moderate  compass.  A  book  that  can  be  carried  not  inconveniently  in  the 
po  *ket,  and  yet  contains,  one  may  go  as  far  as  saying,  all  that  one  most  needs 
to  know  about  Horace,  is  really  a  great  acquisition.” — Spectator. 

HORACE.— The  SATIRES.  Edited  by  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A., 

Fell,  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  and  Prof,  of  Latin  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Fp.  8vo,  6s. 

“  An  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  is  intended  mainly  for  the  upper  forms  of 
schools,  and  therefore  much  of  the  commentary  is  of  a  rather  elementary 
character.  He,  however,  throws  a  good  deal  of  new  light  upon  Horace,  and 
writes  in  a  clear,  unconventional  manner,  which  make  Ms  notes  very  pleasant 
reading.” — Saturday  Review. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY.  Books  XXI.-XXIV.  The  TRIUMPH 

of  ODYSSEUS.  Edited  by  Sidney  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 

“  The  preface  contains  a  good,  short,  and  sensible  introduction  to  the  four 
books ;  the  notes  are  terse  and  workmaulike.  They  give  quite  sufficient  help 
and  illustration,  and  are  delightfully  free  from  technicalities. ” — Journal  of 
Education. 

XENOPHON.— HIERO.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Critical  Appendix,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  late  Classical  Examiner 
in  tlie  University  of  London,  Ac.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 

VIRGIL.  —  SELECTIONS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Vocab.,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  Assist. -Mister  at  Eton  Coil.  18mo,  Is  6d. 


LIFE  of  GOETHE.  By  Heinrich  Duntzer. 

Translated  by  T.  W.  Lyster.  With  Illustrations,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

• INext  weelc. 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

(Uniform  with  the  Eversley  Edition  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  Novels.) 

Globe  8vo,  price  5s  each  Volume. 

1.  MISCELLANIES.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  John  Morley. 

[In  preparation. 


2.  ESSAYS.  [Ready. 

3.  POEMS.  [  Ready. 

4.  ENGLISH  TRAITS,  and  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN.  [Ready. 

5.  CONDUCT  of  LIFE,  and  SOCIETY  and  SOLITUDE.  [Ready. 

6.  LETTERS,  and  SOCIAL  AIMS,  &c.  [Ready. 


“The  more  we  see  of  this  edition,  the  more  we  like  it.” — Academy. 

“  Their  great  merits  are  careful  editing  and  beautiful  finish.” — British 
Quarterly  Reoiew. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  288, 

OCTOBER.  Price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

1.  A  Swiss  Peasant  Novelist. 

2.  Plain  Facts  in  Indian  Policy.  By  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse,  Bart. 

3.  A  Panhellenic  Festival  of  To-day. 

4.  Corporal  Punishment  in  Schools. 

5.  The  “  Why”  and  the  “  How”  of  Land  Nationalisation.  By  Alfred 

R.  Wallace. 

6.  Genius. 

7.  The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps.  34-36. 

8.  Review  of  the  Month. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

ARISTOTLE.— The  POLITICS.  Translated,  with  an 

Aualysis  and  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  Dulwich  C  >llege.  Crown  8vo,  10i  6d. 

“  Among  the  modern  translations,  of  which  the  Master  of  Balliol  set  the  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Welldon’s  new  version  of  the  ‘  Politics’ of  Aristotle  is  one  of  the  most 

useful  and  most  excellent . With  its  close  and  copious  preliminary  aualysis, 

it  has  nothing  to  fear  either  from  the  mauy  or  the  few.  Tae  rniuy  will  find  it 
really  the  only  iutelligible  English  guide  to  the  ‘  Politics  ;  the  few,  when  they 
study  the  ‘Politics,’  will  henceforth  keep  Mr.  Welldon’s  book  beside  them  as 
they  read.” — Saturday  Review. 

HOMER.— The  ILIAD.  Translated  into  English  Prose  by 

A.  Lang,  M.A.,  W.  Leaf,  M.A.,  and  E.  Myers,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  12s  6d. 

“  The  present  translation  will  supersede  any  which  have  hitherto  existed  in 
the  English  language.” — Saturday  Review. 

JUVENAL. — Thirteen  Satires.  Translated  after  the  Latin 

Text  of  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  by  H.  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of 
Classics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne;  and  Alex.  Leefer,  M. A.,  Warden 
of  Trinity  College,  Melbourne.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

“  This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  number  of  scholarly  and  faithful  trans¬ 
lations  of  classical  poets  into  English  prose . The  result  is  a  version  which 

is  well  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  such  masterpieces  of  faithful  rendering 
as  Munro’s  ‘  Lucretius,’  Lang’s  *  Theooritus,’  and  Butoher  and  Lang’s 
*  Odyssey.’  ” — Academy. 

LIVY.— Books  XX  1.-XXV.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 

Alfred  John  Church,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond. ;  and  William 
J.  Brodribb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Camb.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“The  translation  is  certainly  good,  and  its  usefulness  is  enhanced  by  a 
marginal  analysis.  Those  who  are  deficient  either  in  the  knowledge  of  Latia 
or  in  the  leisure  to  read  the  original  will  get  from  this  translation  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  most  vivid  and  animated  portion  of  Livy’s  great  work.” — Guardian . 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


London:  Printed  by  John  Campbell,  of  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  18  Exeter  Street, 
Strand;  and  Published  by  him  at  the  “Spectator  ”  Office,  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aforesaid,  Saturday,  October  6th,  1883. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


position  of  affairs,  because,  they  say,  while  Ireland  is  divided 
secession  is  impossible.  Secession  is  impossible  anyhow,  with¬ 
out  British  consent,  as  all  Home-rulers,  even  the  wildest,  admit, 
and  we  believe  the  idea  of  deriving  benefit  from  Irish  divisions 
is  as  inaccurate  as  immoral.  In  the  first  place,  the  quarrel 
between  North  and  South  makes  the  proposal  of  any  modus 
vivendi  between  Britain  and  Ireland  impossible  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  hatred  of  the  south  towards 
England  is  mainly  caused  by  the  attitude  of  the  north.  It 
is  because  Catholic  Ireland  confuses  England  as  she  is 
with  her  old  vanguard,  the  Orange  party,  that  she  hates 
England  so  hard.  The  division,  moreover,  makes  Ireland 
unreasonable  to  a  needless  degree,  the  southerners  losing  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  northerners’  grip  of  facts,  and  the  north¬ 
erners  the  whole  advantage  of  the  southerners’  perception  of 
what  the  majority  want.  If  Irishmen  could  only  pull  together, 
there  must  come  reason  into  their  councils,  and  it  is  reason  that 
is  wanted.  We  could  compromise  with  Scotland,  if  Scotchmen 
all  hated  us  as  their  forefathers  did. 


rnHE  Spanish  incident  in  Paris  is  not  yet  closed.  A  good 
A.  deal  of  needless  mystery  is  kept  up,  but,  according  to  the 
best  accounts,  the  Spanish  Government  demanded  that  an 
official  report  of  M.  Grevy’s  apology  should  he  published  in  the 
Journal  Ojficiel.  The  French  Government,  in  reply,  published 
a  Note,  stating  that  the  report  in  the  “  Havas  Intelligence  ”  was 
correct — which  it  was  not — hut  refused  to  do  anything  further. 
The  Spanish  Ministry,  which  has  for  some  time  been  divided  in 
opinion,  thereupon  resigned,  and  will  he  succeeded  by  one  much 
more  Liberal,  which  will,  it  is  understood,  withdraw  the  Embassy 
from  Paris.  The  two  countries,  therefore,  will  he  formally  at 
variance,  probably  for  months,  because  M.  Challemel-Lacour 
cannot  bring  himself  to  repeat  formally  what  has  already 
been  informally  said.  M.  Grevy,  it  is  believed,  is  entirely 
opposed  to  this  policy,  as  he  is  to  all  foreign  expeditions  ;  hut 
he  has  accepted  General  Campenon  as  Minister  at  War,  and  the 
Cabinet  is,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  Gambettists,  who  hold  the 
Premiership,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  War  Ministry,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
have  a  majority  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Gambettists  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
which  in  Paris  has  become  to  a  high  degree  Chauvinist.  M. 
Rochefort  is  for  making  no  apology  at  all,  and  even  M. 
Clemenceau,  in  La  Justice,  says  enough  has  been  done, — that 
General  Tliibaudin  ought  not  to  have  been  dismissed,  and  that 
if  the  Powers  wish  France  to  respect  them,  they  must  respect 
her.  All  this  is  very  foolish,  as  is  also  the  breaking-off  of 
negotiations  with  China.  They  have  ceased,  and  the  French 
Government  issues  reports  of  victories  in  Tonquin,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  amount  only  to  this.  M.  Harmand,  the  Civil  Commis¬ 
sioner,  finding,  as  is  officially  admitted,  that  his  troops  could 
not  move,  “  from  the  state  of  the  roads,”  bought  off  some 
of  the  Black  Flags,  or  T'onquinese  Francs-tireurs,  who 
•accordingly  dispersed.  The  road  is  therefore  clear  to  Sontay, 
and  the  French  think  that  when  the  reinforcements  arrive 
and  occupy  that  station,  the  Cabinet  of  Pekin  will  be  intimi¬ 
dated.  They  do  not  in  the  least  understand  the  patient  policy 
■of  China,  or  the  impossibility  that  the  Government  of  the 
Empress-Mother  should  surrender  Tonquin  to  anything  but 
superior  force.  The  dynasty  would  not  be  safe.  In  this 
matter,  again,  much,  if  not  all,  depends  upon  the  Chamber, 
which  meets  on  the  22nd. 


If  it  he  a  success  to  make  Irishmen  hate  one  another,  Sir  S. 
Northcote’s  tour  in  Ulster  has  been  a  great  suceess.  He  has 
said  very  little,  except  that  the  Union  must  be  maintained ;  hut 
he  has  enabled  all  Orangemen  and  a  great  many  Catholics  to 
3how  that  they  are  as  ready  for  civil  war  as  ever.  A  great  many 
Englishmen,  including  some  Liberals,  hold  that  to  be  a  healthy 


Most  men,  in  these  dull  times,  will  read  the  speech  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  who  followed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
with  a  certain  intellectual  pleasure.  It  is  not  often  one  comes 
across  anything  so  consistent  and  so  thorough-going.  The 
Marquis  is  for  governing  by  pure  repression.  He  would  prohibit 
meetings,  “  act  stringently,”  and  refuse  all  reforms.  He  would 
reject  the  smallest  measure  of  local  self-government,  however 
plausible  it  might  appear,  and  would  refuse  votes  to  the 
labourers,  because  they  might  become  Home-rulers.  All  this 
he  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
kingdom  in  maintaining  the  Union.  Lord  Waterford  forgets 
the  grand  objection  to  his  plan.  It  has  been  tried  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  at  the  end,  Catholic  Ireland  enthrones  Pro¬ 
testant  Parnell  because  he  promises  that  the  Union  shall  come 
to  an  end.  An  absolute  Government  might  govern  Ireland  for 
twenty  years  by  pure  repression,  and  so  greatly  enrich  her ;  hut 
it  would  not  bring  the  true  Union  of  the  Islands  one  whit  nearer. 

As  a  rule,  while  in  Ulster,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  carefully 
avoided  saying  anything  of  the  slightest  interest  to  any  living 
being,  except  that  the  Union  must  be  maintained.  Upon 
Saturday,  however,  he  dropped  some  very  curious  hints  as 
to  his  theory  of  representation.  It  is  very  American.  He 
showed  his  hearers  that  Ulster,  if  fairly  represented,  would 
have  forty-four  Members,  instead  of  twenty-nine ;  and  that 
Belfast  alone,  if  represented  like  Connaught,  would  be  entitled 
to  eight.  That  is  true  enough,  more  especially  if  taxation  and 
numbers  he  taken  together  as  base3  of  representation ;  but  the 
principle  involved  is  equal  electoral  districts,  and  we  want  to 
know  if  Sir  Stafford  really  means  that.  Will  he  concede  the 
proper  mathematical  addition  to  Scotland;  and  above  all, 
will  he  recognise  the  claims  of  the  Metropolis  P  London 
within  the  postal  area  is  entitled  to  one  hundred  Members, 
and  if  taxation  is  included  as  well  as  numbers,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Will  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  accept  that 
conclusion  ?  We  do  not  believe  it,  though  there  is  a  curious 
rumour  that  the  Tory  chiefs  would  like  a  mathematically  per¬ 
fect  scheme,  which  would  give  London  and  the  populous  coun¬ 
ties  enormous  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  think 
they  could  carry  them.  Still,  we  expect  the  Tory  rank  and  file 
to  show  some  respect  to  history,  and  if  they  do,  Ulster  cannot 
obtain  nearly  half  the  representation  of  Ireland. 

The  funeral  of  Turguenieff,  the  Russian  novelist,  on  October 
9th,  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  national 
event.  No  less  than  126  deputations  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  including  the  Caucasus,  Finland,  Siberia,  and  even 
Central  Asia,  attended,  as  did  representatives  from  all  the  news¬ 
papers,  colleges,  and  dramatic  associations  of  the  two  capitals. 
The  crowds  which  followed  were  enormous,  and  so  acute  were 
the  fears  entertained  by  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Minister  of  the 
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Interior,  that  all  arrangements  were  previously  revised  by  him, 
all  speeches  submitted  to  his  censorship,  and  large  numbers  of 
Cossacks  and  gendarmes  held  in  reserve  to  attack  the  procession, 
if  it  grew  disorderly.  No  disturbances  occurred,  but  of  course 
the  speeches  were  without  interest,  though  it  is  said  the 
Government  is  deeply  moved  by  the  universality  of  the  demon¬ 
stration.  The  official  feeling  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Turguenieff,  though  he  represented  with  such  force  the  prevalent 
temper  of  Russians,  their  despair  under  their  system,  was  utterly 
opposed  to  Nihilism,  which  he  thought  an  absurdity,  and  to 
insurrection,  which  he  considered  hopeless.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  entire  absence  of  popular  politicians  in  Russia 
gives  to  popular  litterateurs,  who  alone  can  present  thought 
with  any  degree  of  freedom,  an  even  exaggerated  importance. 
Turguenieff,  besides  being  himself,  was  to  Russians  a  Liberal 
leader.  _ 

The  British  in  Egypt  have  at  last  attempted  to  force  one 
practical  reform  upon  the  Egyptian  Ministry.  Acting,  it  is 
believed,  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  now  Adviser- 
General  to  the  Department  of  the  Interim-,  the  Ministry  in 
Cairo  have  ordered  the  Governors  of  Provinces  to  visit  the 
gaols,  to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to  release  those  who  are 
innocent, — a  duty  which  will  be  zealously  performed,  and  be 
most  profitable  to  the  officers  who  perform  it.  Still,  though 
bribery  will  increase,  suffering  will  be  diminished.  For  the 
future,  all  gaolers  are  to  refuse  to  receive  the  prisoners  sent  in, 
unless  they  are  forwarded  by  some  competent  and  responsible 
authority.  That  is  the  true  rule,  if  only  it  can  be  enforced ; 
but  then,  can  it  ?  The  gaoler’s  patron  is  the  man  who  im¬ 
prisons  at  will,  and  the  gaoler  will  not  affront  his  patron  until  the 
law  makes  him  penally  liable  for  his  conduct.  We  fear  the  only 
effective  method  of  preventing  false  arrest  would  be  to  authorise 
resistance ;  but  to  this  no  Asiatic  Government  will  consent. 
The  next  best  way  would  be  to  have  none  but  European 
gaolers,  or  gaol  inspectors ;  but  then,  that  involves  precisely 
the  system  of  direct  government  which  it  has  been  resolved  not 
to  introduce.  _ 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  on  Wednesday  gave  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company  a  most  gratifying  account  of  the  progi-ess  made  in 
forming  an  Egyptian  Army.  He  had  drilled  and  organised 
6,000  natives,  with  whom,  it  is  said — he  did  not  say  it — he 
is  willing  to  answer  for  order  without  British  troops  ;  and  in 
the  whole  force,  from  the  time  he  took  the  command,  corporal 
punishment  has  not  been  inflicted  once.  The  men  were  ruled 
mainly  by  their  confidence  in  their  European  officers.  That  is 
excellent,  though  it  shows  that  Europeans  are  the  proper  and 
not  the  improper  class  to  entrust  with  power,  but  it  needs  to 
be  further  supplemented.  That  Egyptian  sepoys  will  be  orderly 
and  obedient  in  peace-time  under  lenient  treatment  will  be 
believed  by  all  who  know  them,  but  will  a  discipline  without 
terrors  hold  under  shells  and  bullets  ?  Will  not  the  men, 
who  respect  and  like,  but  do  not  dread  their  officers,  try 
to  save  themselves  F  They  may  not,  for  officers  who  are 
never  struck  do  not  run  away ;  but  this,  and  not  order  in 
cantonments,  is  the  main  point.  The  object  of  drill  is  to  repress 
the  natural  human  fear  of  shells  and  bayonets,  by  inspiring  a 
greater  fear  of  the  consequences  of  skulking.  Have  the 
Egyptians  got  that,  as  well  as  a  liking  for  order  ? 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  made,  on  Monday,  an  able  speech  to 
the  people  of  Wrexham,  upon  the  necessity  of  stricter 
organisation  in  the  Liberal  Party.  The  next  election  would  be 
fought  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  with  household 
franchise  in  the  couuties,  and  a  great  number  of  “  inde¬ 
pendent”  candidates  would  be  tempted  into  the  field.  Already 
an  independent  candidate,  about  whom  he  could  discover 
nothing,  had  been  started  for  Denbighshire.  He  held  it  best  to 
beware  of  such  men,  who  wer-e  almost  universally  either  Con¬ 
servative  wolves  in  Liberal  fleeces,  or  men  who  cared  maiuly 
for  themselves.  He  distinctly  advocated  the  caucus,  as 
the  only  feasible  method  of  feelmg  the  pulse  of  great  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  attributed  the  defeat  of  1874  to  the  absence 
of  such  organisations.  There  is  no  need  to  abuse  the  in¬ 
dependent  candidates,  who  will  often  be  fanatic  philan¬ 
thropists,  and  not  self-seeking  at  all ;  but  the  necessity  for  Mr. 
Morgan’s  caution  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  When 
the  counties  are  enfranchised,  we  shall  always  have  a  labour 
candidate  and  a  farmevs’  candidate,  and  unless  a  previous 
agreement  can  be  ob'ained,  ihe  landlord ■>’  candidate  will  beat 
both.  A  man  who  votes  for  any  but  the  accepted  candidate  of 


his  party  must  be  held  to  wish  its  defeat.  The  rest  of  Mr 
Morgan’s  speech  was  of  the  ordinary  party  kind,  except  that  he 
praised  the  Welsh  Members  for  their  great  Parliamentary  virtue, 
— silence,  whenever  speech  was  equivalent  to  obstruction. 

A  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Times  declaims  that  the 
ancient  and  severe  repression  of  the  Russian  Press  has  within 
two  years  become  more  determined  than  ever.  The  provincial 
newspapers  are  all  subjected  to  the  “previous  censorship,”' 
which  makes  free  speech  impossible ;  and  the  newspapers  of 
great  cities,  when  too  Liberal,  are  now  subjected  to  the 
same  rule.  All  officials  are  forbidden  to  give  news  to  the- 
journals,  and  a  kind  of  monopoly  is  secured  to  the- 
“  Northern  Agency,”  which  both  exports  and  imports  news, 
and  which  is  under  the  strictest  official  censorship.  The  jour¬ 
nals  struggle  uselessly  against  this  tyranny,  as  the  Departments 
have  power  to  prevent  their  sale,  to  prohibit  their  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  to  punish  their  editors,  besides  enjoying  a  right  to- 
issue  circulars  commanding  that  such  and  such  subjects  or 
events  be  not  discussed.  Fourteen  such  circulars  were  issued 
in  1882.  Of  course,  all  these  efforts  are  ineffectual  for  their 
end,  Russia  being  full  of  secret  literature,  and  men  learning  the- 
news  as  they  used  to  do  before  newspapers  were,  and  do  still 
in  most  parts  of  Asia.  The  repression  only  accentuates  the- 
permanent  quarrel  between  the  Government  and  the  educated, 
and  increases  indefinitely  the  danger  arising  from  false  state¬ 
ments.  When  there  are  no  free  newspapers,  a  Government 
may  be  accused  of  anything;  its  enemies  will  believe  the  story, 
and  the  Government  may  remain  ignorant  till  the  explosion 
comes.  That  happened  repeatedly  just  before  the  French. 
Revolution. 

We  have  noted  elsewhere  one  grand  difficulty  of  governing 
France  through  a  Chamber  wielding  sovereign  power,  namely,, 
its  possible  incompetence  to  manage  negotiations.  There  is, 
however,  another.  The  Chamber  is  as  extravagant  as  an- 
extravagant  Sovereign.  The  Deputies  seem  unable  to  resist 
any  demands,  and  grant  votes  for  the  Army,  for  public  works,, 
and  for  fortifications,  as  if  the  revenue  came  out  of  a  mine, 
instead  of  taxpayers’  pockets.  M.  Tirard,  the  Finance 
Minister,  now  admits  officially  that  the  deficit  will  be  £2,000,000 
sterling,  and  proposes  to  meet  it  only  by  reductions  on  the 
interest  allowed  to  some  Military  funds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Budget  of  the  Army  has  been  swollen  by  vote  after  vote, 
until  it  has  reached  the  immense  sum  of  £24,000,000  a 
year.  Yet  tbe  French  Army  is  only  on  a  peace  footing,  and 
the  great  difficulty,  which  can  only  be  met  by  more  expense,, 
the  supply  of  competent  non-commissioned  officers,  still  embar¬ 
rasses  and  enfeebles  the  regiments.  Some  day  we  shall  all 
recognise,  we  greatly  fear,  that  the  temptation  of  democracies  is 
not  an  “  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,”  but  an  ignorant 
readiness  to  spend.  There  is  a  healthy  meanness  in  Kings  and 
aristocrats,  which  the  peoples  are  without. 

The  French  are  quite  alarmed  at  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  crowd  iuto  France.  It  has  rapidly  increased  of  late  years, 
and  now  includes  1,001,000  persons,  nearly  a  thirtieth  of  all  the 
souls  in  France.  About  one-half  of  the  immigrants  are  Bel¬ 
gians,  but  the  Italians  are  coming  in  regiments,  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  even  the  Germans,  rapidly  increase.  The  French 
statists  dislike  the  movement,  but  it  keeps  up  a  population, 
which  otherwise  would  decline,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule 
that  the  country  which  can  attract  immigrants  can  absorb  them. 
We  have  no  men  more  English  than  the  sons  of  the  Germane 
who  begin  to  swarm  into  our  cities.  In  Switzerland,  where 
everythings  depends  upon  a  vote,  there  is  much  more  reason  for 
alarm,  some  Cantons — Neufchatel,  for  instance — receiving  immi¬ 
grants  in  excess  of  the  native-born  population.  The  rush  of 
Europe  towards  America  is  now  perceived  to  be  a  movement  of 
importance  to  the  world,  though  80  per  cent,  of  all  inhabitants  of 
the  Union  are  still  native-born;  but  the  internal  movement  of 
the  peoples  among  the  European  States  has  received  little  at¬ 
tention.  It  is,  however,  worth  notice.  There  are  provinces  in 
Germany  which  are  nearly  Slav,  and  counties  in  Scotland  in 
which  the  base  of  the  population  is  Milesian  Irish. 

Some  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  not 
pleased  with  the  letter  from  the  Treasury,  discussed  elsewhere  in 
our  columns,  refusing  to  extend  the  grant  of  the  coal  and  wine 
duties  after  1889.  They  say  they  did  not  ask  the  extension  in 
order  to  borrow  more  money,  for  they  always  borrow  on 
the  security  of  the  assessed  value  of  London,  which  is  as 
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good  as  anything,  except  possibly  the  State’s  promise.  They 
asked  in  order  to  avoid  the  sudden  jump  in  the  rates  by 
2|d.  in  the  pound  which  must  occur  in  1889,  if  the  coal 
dues  are  abolished.  They  repudiate  the  implied  imputa¬ 
tion  of  extravagance,  showing  that  the  rate  was  as  high  in  1867 
as  at  present,  and  that  London  has  all  the  benefit  of  their  im¬ 
provements.  They  also  deny  that  they  have  borrowed  £8,000,000 
in  five  years,  £3,000,000  of  that  sum  having  been  lent  to  Local 
Boards  with  borrowing  powers  of  their  own, — a  bad  system, 
as  the  high  credit  of  the  central  Board  make3  lesser  Boards 
careless  in  spending  the  money  obtained  so  cheaply.  The 
writers,  whoever  they  are,  argue  well,  but  miss,  naturally,  the 
essential  point  of  the  whole  matter.  Why  should  they  decide 
that  communication  across  the  Thames  is  worth  an  expenditure 
of  millions,  or  that  a  coal  tax  is  a  good  tax  p  Such  points  are 
either  for  a  true  representative  Municipality,  which  can  be 
turned  out  if  it  blunders,  or  for  Paidiament. 


Mr.  Teale,  a  surgeon  of  standing,  is  President  this  year  of  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  and  in  his 
address  on  Monday  he  attacked  modern  education,  on  a  partly 
new  ground.  While  repeating  the  assertion  that  children  were 
often  unduly  pressed  by  the  present  system,  on  which  we  have 
said  a  word  elsewhere,  he  brought  forward  the  special  case  of 
the  Pupil-teachers.  He  declared  emphatically  that  they  were 
overworked.  In  addition  to  preparing  for  a  severe  exami¬ 
nation  essential  to  their  career  as  masters,  and,  indeed,  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  livelihood,  which  involves  a  full  day’s  toil,  they 
were  employed  for  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day  in  the  fatiguing 
work  of  drilling  little  children  in  their  lessons,  and  maintaining 
their  attention.  That  is  a  dreary  picture,  but  is  the  work  much 
harder  than  that  of  any  other  apprentice,  say  in  a  printing-office  ? 
It  may  be  more  exhausting,  if  the  Pupil-teacher  hates  it,  but 
then  one  object  of  the  whole  system  is  to  keep  out  of  the  schools 
those  who  detest  teaching.  We  must  admit,  however,  as  we  do 
elsewhere,  that  a  case  is  being  made  out  for  inquiry  through 
the  Department  itself,  during  which  the  severe  labour  imposed 
on  all  school  teachers  should  not  be  forgotten.  Weariness  is 
the  root  of  much  of  the  bitterness,  tempered  by  resignation,  so 
often  found  iu  the  class. 


We  are  not  entirely  in  favour  in  Asiatic  countries  of  what  is 
called  “  equality  ”  between  Europeans  and  natives.  It  is  some¬ 
times  needful,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  European  his  leadership, 
without  which  he  can  do  nothing,  to  protect  him  against  the  in¬ 
justice  of  jealous  rivals  ;  but  occasionally  he  renders  the  task  of 
supporting  him  intolerably  difficult.  Ho  has  an  innate  and 
apparently  unconscious  arrogance  that  is  almost  inexplicable. 
The  China  correspondent  of  the  Times,  for  example,  a  well- 
informed  man,  often  very  moderate,  complains  this  week  that 
when  Shanghai  was  formed,  the  land  of  the  settlement  was 
“  unfortunately  ”  not  reserved  exclusively  for  foreigners,  and 
rich  Chinamen,  flying  before  intestine  troubles,  actually  bought 
bits  of  it.  “  Hence  all  our  actual  and  potential  difficulties, 
sanitary^  and  political.”  That  notion  of  our  feebleness  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  to  buy  at  our  prices  land  in  their  own  country 
would  be  incredible,  but  that  it  is  justice,  compared  with  the  ideas 
of  South- African  colonists.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  law  in  the  diamond 
fields  that  though  a  native  may  dig  for  wages  as  much  as  he 
will,  he  must  not  own  a  ‘‘claim  ”  or  possess  a  diamond.  If  he 
does,  he  is  flogged,  the  presumption  being  that  he  is  a  thief. 
He  has  not,  of  course,  the  claim  of  the  Chinaman,  being  usually 
as  much  an  immigrant  as  the  Englishman  ;  but  this  cool  denial 
of  any  right  at  all  is  monstrous.  Ho  wonder  that  in  Canton 
the  Chinese  are  suspicious  of  the  equity  of  the  Consular  Courts, 
as  suspicious  as  we  are  all  over  the  world  of  any  but  European 
Judges. 


A  remarkable  report  by  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy,  Medical  Officer 
of  St.  Pancras,  on  the  recent  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  that  parish, 
was  read  on  Wednesday.  It  showed  conclusively  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  conveyed  through  the  milk  consumed  in  the  houses 
affected.  These  houses,  276  in  number,  were  subject  to  the 
ordinary  influences,  were  no  worse  drained  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  were  not  specially  poisoned  by  neighbourhood  to 
the  Regent’s  Canal.  Of  the  431  persons  attacked,  however,  220 
are  customers  of  Mr.  X,  milk  vendor,  and  supplied  by  his  carriers, 
130  send  for  milk  from  his  shop  ;  and  eighteen  received  it  from 
Mr.  Y,  who  is  only  a  middleman  for  Mr.  X.  In  one  large  tene¬ 
ment  house  in  Islington,  with  sixty-two  apartments,  all  who 


bought  milk  elsewhere  escaped;  but  of  the  fifteen  families 
which  dealt  with  Mr.  X,  not  one  was  without  a  case  of  fever. 
1  urther  inquiry  showed  that  not  all  of  Mr.  X’s  customers 
were  affected,  but  only  those  supplied  from  one  farm  iu  Hert- 
foidshiie,  where  the  cattle  drank  from  a  pond  into  which  the 
water  of  a  neighbouring  cesspool  percolated.  And,  of  course, 
when  the  history  of  this  cesspool  was  traced,  it  was  found  that 
persons  had  recently  used  it  known  to  have  been  afflicted  with 
typhoid  fever.  We  wonder  if  cholera  is  ever  conveyed  in  this 
way.  It  is  supposed  to  be  always  conveyed  in  water;  but 
nothing  is  more  puzzling  than  the  way  in  which  it  will  appar¬ 
ently  jump  over  houses  supplied  with  water  from  the  same 
source. 

The  Standard  publishes  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at 
Colombo,  stating  that  on  September  5th,— “  We  witnessed  a 
very  extraordinary  phenomenon  on  Sunday,  about  five  p.m., 
when  we  were  driving  on  the  Galle  Pace  promenade.  Minnie 
looked  up  and  said,  ‘  Look  how  bright  the  moon  is !’  It 
was  the  sun,  at  that  time  a  pale,  yellowy-white  colour  ;  a 
little  later  on,  it  changed  into  a  deep  pea-green  colour,  and 
then  a  spot  could  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  with 
the  naked  eye,  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  we  coulu  look  at  the  sun  without  its  making  the  eyes  blink 
or  feel  uncomfortable.  The  spot  was  near  the  centre  of  the  left 
outer  circumference,  was  triangular  in  shape,  and  nearly  the 
size  of  a  florin.  ’  The  phenomenon  of  a  green  sun  was 
witnessed  also  in  Southern  India,  and  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  the  floating  over  the  continent  of  a  huge  body  of 
sulphuretted  vapour  thrown  out  from  Krakatoa,  in  the  eruption 
of  August  27th.  If  that  is  correct,  the  vapour  had  travelled  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  a  day. 


Those  who  are  interested  iu  watching  the  change  in  the  modem 
religious  temper  should  read  carefully  the  address  of  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
Principal  of  the  Independent  College,  Airedale,  Bradford, 
delivered  before  the  Congregational  Union  on  Tuesday.  Its 
object  was  to  describe  the  position  of  modern  thought,  especially 
sceptical  thought,  in  relation  to  Christianity,  and  though  of 
course  orthodox,  it  was  penetrated  throughout  by  an  admirable 
fairness.  Dr.  Fairbairn  treated  the  modern  movement  as  an 
outburst  of  naturalism,  a  new  effort  to  get  behind  Christ  and 
find  a  basis  for  religion  in  Nature.  There  is  not  a  sentence 
in  his  speech  to  which  a  just-minded  agnostic  could  object, 
though  he  might  not  like  the  icy  way  in  which  he  is  told  that 
the  modern  movement  is  a  revival,  rather  than  a  progress, 
that  M.  Renan  is  very  like  Celsus,  and  that  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  “  a  modernised  Lucian,  with  better  manners, 
more  religion,  and  a  higher  mind.”  We  cannot  summarise 
the  address,  which  ended  in  a  strong  appeal  to  the  audience 
to  introduce  their  religion  into  the  affairs  of  life,  until 
“  Secularism  should  have  no  excuse  for  its  being;”  but  its  tone 
was  as  unlike  the  narrow  bigotry  often  attributed  to  Dissent  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Dissenters  must,  however,  pardon 
us  if  we  say  that  thirty  years  since  it  could  not  have  been 
delivered,  or  would  have  been  pronounced  there  and  then  an 
example  of  the  evil  tolerance  of  scepticism  which  was  impeding 
the  Word.  Dr.  Fairbairn  did  not  swear  enough  at  heresy,  for 
the  older  members. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  will  not,  we  ventui'e  to  predict,  be  long 
popular  in  Egypt.  He  is  too  independent  of  the  opinion  of 
the  European  Colony,  which  considers  that  in  many  respects  it 
is  “  Europe  ”  present  on  the  spot.  This  colony  is  eager  for  the 
jDayment  of  the  indemnities,  and  on  the  5th  inst.  waited  on  Sir 
Evelyn  to  urge  him  to  press  the  Government  on  the  matter.  Sir 
Evelyn  refused  point-blank,  telling  the  deputation  that  he  saw  no 
ground  for  exercising  pressure,  aud  that  the  request  came  with  a 
bad  grace  from  men  who  claimed  immunity  from  local  taxation. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  been  a  little  gentler  with  advantage. 
He  is  entirely  in  the  right,  and  the  indemnity,  though  politic, 
is  oppressive ;  but  as  it  has  been  granted  and  the  awards  made, 
the  money  should  be  paid.  It  must  be  found,  sooner  or  later, 
and  au  indefinite  delay  is  only  cruel  to  the  Europeans,  some  of 
whom  have  not  exaggerated  their  claims,  without  being  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  scarcely 
ever  made  a  blunder  in  India,  but  he  often  made  needless 
enemies. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  101j  to  100|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


ENGLISH  COLLECTIVISM. 

IS  English  Liberalism  about  to  undergo  a  change,  to 
modify  its  traditional  doctrines,  and  to  accept,  whether 
with  pleasure  or  reluctance,  a  strong  infusion  of  “  Socialism?’’ 
It  is  quite  time  to  ask  the  question,  and  there  could  hardly  be 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  lull  in  politics.  To  us 
it  seems  clear  that  the  tendency  exists,  and  that  the  school  of 
thought  which  on  the  Continent  is  called  Collectivism,  though 
greatly  modified  by  the  English  desire  for  compromise  and  for 
concrete  plans,  is  gaining  ground  visibly  among  us.  We  do 
not  rely  merely  on  the  wide  circulation  of  that  dreamy  and 
dangerous  hook  by  Mr.  George  on  the  nationalisation  of  the 
land,  or  on  the  speeches  now  frequently  made  in  gatherings  of 
distressed  men ;  we  see  the  spread  of  the  school  in  much  higher 
quarters.  The  disposition  of  Parliament  to  override  the  claims 
of  individuals  when  opposed  to  the  interests,  real  or  presumed, 
of  the  whole  people  becomes,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  so  fre¬ 
quently  points  out,  more  marked  in  every  Session.  An  appre¬ 
ciable  section  of  Radical  candidates  begin  to  base  their  claims 
to  popular  favour  upon  41  philanthropy,”  sometimes  pulpy, 
occasionally,  perhaps,  factitious,  but  often  quite  genuine,  and 
even  practical.  The  political  litterateurs  who  have  so  much 
initiative  in  English  politics,  though  not  often  great  weight, 
are  bringing  forward,  in  all  manner  of  magazines,  journals,  and 
pamphlets,  schemes  which  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been 
pronounced  ridiculous,  and  which  are  one  and  all  penetrated  with 
the  same  thought,  that  the  whole  community  should  make  great, 
sometimes  indeed  huge,  pecuniary  sacrifices,  in  order  that  the 
lower  mass  should  have  more  enjoyment  of  their  lives. 
Lecturers  go  many  degrees  further  than  the  litterateurs,  and 
the  active  section  of  the  clergy,  who  come  daily  into  contact 
with  misery,  and  who  have  not  much  to  lose,  are  often  inclined 
to  go  further  than  both.  The  spirit  is  catching  the  new  gener¬ 
ation,  and  we  are  constantly  amazed  to  find  that  the  Spectator , 
which  Tories  often  think  so  rabid,  is  pronounced  by  younger 
Liberals  a  little  antiquated  in  its  views,  and  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  advanced  philanthropic  schemes.  And  yet  we  should 
Lave  said  that  the  Spectator ,  too,  was  a  little  bitten,  and 
that  an  article  such  as  we  published  a  fortnight  since,  on 
“  Children’s  Dinners,”  would  twenty  years  ago  hardly  have 
appeared  in  its  columns.  Some  of  the  proposals  current,  besides 
being  philanthropic,  are  gigantic,  and  three  at  least  are  slowly 
gliding  out  of  the  region  of  speculation  into  that  of  practical 
politics.  But  for  the  opposition  of  Irish  theorists,  State-aided 
Emigration  on  a  considerable  scale  would  be  already  before 
Parliament  as  a  positive  and  not  a  tentative  proposal.  Both 
parties  are  becoming  slowly  pledged  to  the  most  vast  of  all 
Collectivist  schemes,  the  “  rehousing  of  the  people.”  And 
that  some  measure  will  be  brought  forward  for  the  bettering 
of  the  people  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  Islands  which  will 
be  essentially  Collectivist  in  tone,  if  not  in  form,  those  who 
have  watched  recent  events  with  attention  hardly  doubt.  The 
English  will  not  long  endure  a  conflict  between  the  laws  and 
the  happiness  of  the  only  Celtic  race  whom  they  regard,  possibly 
in  part  on  sentimental  grounds,  but  in  the  main  for  sound 
reasons,  with  cordial  affection  and  esteem. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  movement,  which,  when  in¬ 
vestigated,  is  an  outcome  of  Christianity,  and  could  not  arise 
in  a  country  dominated  either  by  Paganism  or  by  the  scientific 
spirit,  and  we  recognise  to  the  full  that  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  collective  State  as  an  agency  for  good  has  never  been 
sufficiently  employed.  Except  in  supplying  food  to  the  starv¬ 
ing,  in  suppressing  small-pox,  in  providing  education,  and  in 
insuring  to  the  masses  the  possibility  of  travelling  by  railway, 
“  the  Country  ”  has  as  yet  done  little  strictly  to  be  called 
philanthropic.  It  might  do  much  more,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  alleviating  the  three  great  incidents  in 
human  life,  birth,  sickness,  and  death,  through  better  State 
provision  for  scientific  attendance.  But  we  want  all  Liberals, 
before  they  give  way  to  the  swelling  stream  of  pity,  to  make 
up  their  minds  finally  and  inexorably  on  three  principles,  or 
rather  rules  of  thought,  the  breach  of  any  one  of  which  will 
bring  them  ultimately  to  ruin.  First,  that  they  must  them¬ 
selves  bear  the  cost  of  all  the  good  they  propose  to  do,  and 
not  steal  it  from  other  people  ;  secondly,  that  plans  for  philan¬ 
thropic  improvement  must  be  as  hard,  and  as  practical,  and  as 
closely  limited  by  facts,  as  plans  for  war  or  other  forms  of 
destructive  action  ;  and  thirdly,  that  when  they  have  done 
their  utmost,  they  must  be  content  to  know  that  there  will 


remain  troubles  of  humanity  upon  which  they  will  spend  their 
highest  energies  in  vain.  God  has  decided  that  women  should 
suffer  wrhen  the  race  is  born,  that  man’s  permanent  work  should1 
be  to  sweat  for  his  living,  that  all  should  inexorably  die, — and 
against  these,  and  kindred  necessities,  the  human  will  is  vain. 

About  the  adoption  of  the  first  rule,  we  have  some  mis¬ 
givings  which  many  of  our  friends  would  pronounce  foolish.  The- 
English,  they  would  say,  are  an  honest  people,  and  they  would 
say  rightly  ;  but  they  are  not  a  people  quick  of  ideas,  and  we* 
have  been  astounded  to  discover  how  many  there  are  who  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  the  State  cannot  rob,  if  only  it  takes  away 
money  from  the  comfortable  and  expends  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy.  That  is  an  utterly  immoral  doctrine.  The  State  can, 
rob,  even  within  its  own  area,  and  does  rob  very  often,  while  it 
still  more  often  breaks  its  own  contracts  by  quasi- criminal 
negligence.  One-half  the  secularisations  of  Church  property 
on  the  Continent  have  been  robberies  effected  by  force,  while- 
the  special  taxation  of  State  Bonds,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  form 
of  bankruptcy,  is  a  criminal  breach  of  contract.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  State  ordered  all  great  proprietors  of  land 
to  rebuild  their  cottages  at  a  loss,  without  also  ordering  all 
other  equally  large  employers  of  profitable  labour,  it  would 
unmistakeably  and  openly  rob.  So  it  would  if  it  adopted  a 
suggestion  in  this  month’s  Fortnightly ,  and  expropriated  all 
unhealthy  houses  at  less  than  their  market  value.  So  it  would 
if  it  “nationalised”  the  land  without  compensation  to  owners, 
whom  for  two  hundred  years  at  least  it  has  promised  to  keep 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property.  And,  finally,  so  it 
would  if  it  placed  upon  a  class  the  burden  of  a  philanthropic 
scheme,  instead  of  placing  it  upon  the  whole  people, — if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  put  on  a  progressive  Income-tax,  in  order  that  the- 
sum  exacted  from  all  with  more  than  a  million  should  be  spent 
upon  children’s  hospitals.  Of  course,  if  the  specially  taxed 
class  agrees,  as,  no  doubt,  English  Income-taxpayers  have 
agreed,  to  an  impost  not  borne  by  the  community,  no 
harm  is  done  ;  but  otherwise,  the  tax  is  nothing  better 
than  a  violent  wrong.  The  State  has  no  more  right  to 
decree  that  Arundel  Castle  shall  be  a  museum  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Arundel,  than  it  has  to  seize  the 
humblest  cottager’s  home,  and  turn  it  into  a  hospital  for 
the  Arundel  sick.  If  we  desire  to  do  these  grand  charities— 
and  we  do  not  protest,  rather  we  should  be  delighted  to  pay 
our  share  for  the  children’s  dinners — we  must  pay  for  them 
out  of  our  own  earnings,  and  not  look  round  greedily  to  snatch 
any  property  which  seems  too  much  for  its  owner.  If  we  do, 
besides  breaking  laws  outside  our  legitimate  control,  we  shall 
very  speedily  find  that  the  rain  raineth  on  the  just  and  unjust, 
and  that  the  system  of  the  Universe  does  not  make  pity  a 
reason  for  injustice.  The  spirit  of  accumulation,  to  which 
man  owes  nearly  as  much  as  he  does  to  hunger,  that  beneficent 
and  self-acting  whip  of  Heaven,  will  receive  a  fatal  shock. 

The  second  rule  is  nearly  as  important  as  the  first,  and  is 
more  disregarded.  Human  reason  was  not  given  to  man  to  be 
safely  set  aside  whenever  a  man  wanted  something  for  his 
brother.  Statesmen  may  be  excellent  men  because  of  their 
aspirations,  but  they  must  carry  out  their  aspirations  through 
hard  calculation.  What  is  the  use  of  ordering  the  children’s 
dinners,  if  there  is  not  the  money  to  buy  them  ?  Take  this 
rehousing  of  the  people,  for  example.  People  write  of  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  housing  whole  families  in  one  room,  as  if, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  man  had  ever  done  any¬ 
thing  else ;  as  if  the  human  race  had  not  dwelt  each 
family  in  a  tent,  or  a  hut,  or  a  room,  from  the  days  of 
Lamech.  Two  men  on  earth  in  every  three  are  Asiatics,  and 
how  many  rooms  do  they  get  ?  Nevertheless,  in  our  civilisa¬ 
tion  a  family  ought  to  have  more,  and  the  evil  is  great  enough 
for  the  State  to  intervene  ;  but  then,  admitting  that,  let  us  all 
consider  what  we  are  to  do.  Shouting  on  hustings  will  not 
mend  things,  nor  will  philanthropic  gush.  There  are  seven 
millions  of  houses  in  the  two  Islands,  of  which  at  least 
five  millions  want  serious  improvements  for  the  sake  of 
hygiene  ;  and  of  these,  one  million  at  least  ought  to  be  re¬ 
built.  The  latter  alone  will  cost  £150,000,000,  and  the 
4,000,000  of  the  former  <£40, 000, 000,  for  every  £10  note  spent 
on  each  house.  How  far  will  £10  go  ?  We  venture  to  say  we 
shall  not  rehouse  Englishmen  as  they  ought  to  be  housed, 
with  two  rooms  as  the  family  minimum,  decent  windows,  and 
trapped  cloacse,  under  a  new  National  Debt.  That  is  no 
reason  for  not  beginning  the  work,  still  less  a  reason  for  not 
enforcing  the  strictest  possible  Lodging-house  Act,  but  it  is  a 
reason  for  not  accepting  vague  talk  with  rapture  because  i-t  is 
philanthropic.  Telling  Hodge  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
housed,  and  shall  be,  is  not  philanthropy,  or  sense  either.  We 
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must,  if  we  are  lionesf,  call  for  scientific  estimates,  settle  about 
materials,  declare  what  we  exactly  mean  about  crowding, 
and  then  stoop  our  shoulders  to  take  up  another  weighty 
burden.  Our  duty  is  not  the  less  clear  for  the  weight,  but  for 
God’s  sake  do  not  let  us  shout  that,  if  our  objects  are  only  good, 
the  laws  of  gravitation  will  be  suspended.  They  won’t. 

Upon  the  third  rule  it  is  useless  to  say  much,  for  Nature 
says  it  with  a  voice  which  drowns  ours.  If  every  rich  man  is 
a  Clarkson,  and  every  poor  man  treated  as  his  brother,  both 
will  be  born  in  pain,  both  will  die  with  pain,  and  both  will 
have  to  endure  without  screaming  their  modicum  of  tooth¬ 
ache.  All  the  philanthropists  alive,  or  to  be  born,  will  not 
modify  the  physical  conditions  of  the  world  much,  though  they 
may  make  it  a  little  happier,  and  can  indefinitely  improve  its 
morale. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER. 

THERE  are  just  three  living  forces  left  in  France,  the 
Chamber,  the  Army,  and  the  Mob  of  Paris  ;  and  of  the 
three,  the  Chamber  is,  for  the  moment,  the  one  which  governs. 
Its  power,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  is  absolute,  and 
is  used  absolutely.  It  overturns  Ministries  when  it  will,  dis¬ 
misses  individual  Ministers  at  discretion,  and  would  without 
difficulty,  as  is  believed  in  Paris,  compel  even  the  President  to 
resign.  He  could  not  remain  after  a  hostile  address,  and  he 
would  not  remain  after  a  distinctly  hostile  vote.  The 
Chamber,  however,  though  irresistible,  has  never  been  severely 
tested,  and  its  conduct,  now  that  a  test  is  at  hand,  is  matter 
of  unusual  interest,  both  to  those  who  believe  that  govern¬ 
ment  by  an  unfettered  Chamber  is  impossible,  and  to  those 
who  think  that,  if  it  is  impossible,  democracy  stands  self- 
condemned.  All  who  could  think  have  perceived  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  Chamber  which  should  attempt  direct  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  French  Chamber  has  done  would  be  in 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  with  many  such  questions, 
all  urgent,  all  complicated,  and  all  new,  that  the  Chamber, 
when  it  meets  on  the  22nd  inst.,  will  have  to  deal.  Every 
difficulty  has  been  left  for  its  decision,  and  the  Deputies 
between  October  22nd  and  November  3rd  must  declare  wdiether 
they  held  Paris  right  in  insulting  the  King  of  Spain,  whether 
they  intend  to  accept  a  war  with  China,  and  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  reject  the  suggestions  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Shaw.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  Ministry  will  even  suggest  a  definite  course  ; 
but  in  any  case  it  will  rest,  as  the  Radicals  clearly  see,  with 
the  Chamber  to  decide.  Its  Members  must  exercise,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Kingship  they  have  assumed,  and  prove 
not  only  that  they  can  lay  down  principles  of  action,  but  apply 
them  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life  as  a  strong  Executive  would. 
The  circumstances  will  make  of  their  action  an  almost  supreme 
test  of  their  competence  to  rule.  The  Spanish  Government, 
it  is  clear,  though  anxious  to  spare  the  dignity  of  France,  is 
asking  for  redress  for  the  insult  put  upon  its  King ;  while  the 
populace  of  Paris,  which  surrounds  the  Assembly,  is  vehement 
that  no  redress  whatever  should  be  granted,  and  talks  of  those 
who  consent  to  an  apology  as  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  France. 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain  asks  compensation  for  Mr. 
Shaw,  while  not  only  the  populace  of  Paris,  but  even  leaders 
of  French  thought  like  M.  John  Lemoinne,  deny  emphatically 
and  with  ridicule  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  entitled  to  anything  beyond 
commiseration  for  unavoidable  suffering  caused  by  a  mistake. 
And  the  Chinese  Government  calmly  awaits  a  decision  which 
means  peace  or  war  ;  while  the  official  class  in  France  is  averse 
to  any  solution  except  a  compromise  already  rejected  and  far 
too  favourable  to  France.  If  the  Chamber  is  able  to  cope  with 
such  difficulties  it  will  prove  that  it  is  competent  to  govern,  that 
the  future  of  France,  even  in  matters  of  foreign  politics,  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  its  hands,  and  this,  too,  when  it  is  not 
under  the  dominance  of  any  single  or  commanding  mind.  Its 
strength,  if  it  displays  any,  will  come  from  its  own  representa¬ 
tive  character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  competent, 
even  devoted  friends  of  Republicanism  will  doubt  whether  it 
is  possible  any  longer  to  do  without  an  Executive  which  the 
Chamber  cannot  remove. 

We  confess  we  look  forward  to  the  prospect  with  some  dis¬ 
may.  A  Chamber  acting  as  Sovereign  in  such  affairs  is  a 
novel  phenomenon  in  politics,  and  the  signs  that  this  Chamber 
will  go  right  are  not  many.  There  is,  it  is  true,  little  doubt 
what  a  wise  King  placed  in  such  a  position  would  do.  He 
would  refuse  absolutely  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  implicitly 
with  Germany,  upon  a  question  rather  of  courtesy,  than  of 
principle,  would  declare  that  Paris  had  been  misled  into 


a  natural  though  ignorant  irritation,  and  would  offer,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  an  apology  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sensi¬ 
tive  pride  of  Spain.  He  would  treat  the  Shaw  affair  as  a 
pure  misfortune,  due  to  the  neglect  by  a  deceased  and  very  sick 
officer  of  precise  and  unmistakeable  instructions  ;  and  he  would 
thus,  freed  from  European  annoyances,  concentrate  his  will  upon 
the  dispute  with  China.  If  Tonquin,  in  his  deliberate  judgment, 
were  worth  a  war,  he  would  reject  Chinese  interference  with  dis¬ 
dain,  send  ten  thousand  men  to  Hanoi,  and  calmly  accept  the 
consequences ;  and  if  it  were  not,  he  would  sign  the  proposed 
agreement,  by  which  France  cedes  all  claims  in  Tonquin,  in 
consideration  of  sovereignty  over  the  rest  of  Anam.  '  There 
would  be  no  loss  of  honour  in  such  decisions,  and  none  of 
prestige,  for  the  world  would  recognise  at  once  that  a  strong 
man  was  deliberately  ridding  himself  of  weight  in  order  to 
attain  more  rapidly  his  true  ends.  We  fear,  however,  that  the 
Chamber,  though  in  the  main  anxious  for  peace,  will  take  no  such 
dignified  course.  It  would,  if  the  Deputies  believed  in  war  with 
China  upon  the  Tonquin  affair  ;  but  they  are  so  ignorant,  that  if 
M.  Chullemel-Lacour  asserts  that  the  Government  of  Pekin  is 
quailing,  and  only  threatens  under  British  influence,  they  may 
accept  the  continuance  of  the  situation,  in  which,  as  French¬ 
men  believe,  the  Black  Flags  are  always  evacuating  Sontay, 
and  the  “  Chinese  Regulars  ”  are  steadily  defeated,  without  any 
consequences  whatever.  The  Deputies  may,  in  fact,  allow  the 
Government  to  drift.  As  to  compensation  to  Mr.  Shaw,  they  will 
allow  it  to  be  made,  if  the  Government  choose,  amid  speeches 
which  will  take  all  the  grace  out  of  reparation  ;  and  as  to  the  in¬ 
sult  to  Spain,  they  may  refuse  all  but  the  most  meagre  apology. 
The  Radicals  are  already  defending  General  Thibaudin,  who 
approved  the  insult,  and  M.  Clemenceau,  usually  the  least  un¬ 
reasoning  of  Reds,  has  published  an  article  in  La  Justice  in 
which  he  attributes  the  overthrow  of  that  Minister  to  the 
Orleanists,  and  declares  that  if  France  is  to  respect  others,  she 
must  be  respected.  In  fact,  the  whole  Extreme  Left  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  that  “  patriotism  ”  justified  the  hooting  of 
King  Alfonso.  The  majority  of  Deputies  may  be  better 
advised,  but  it  is  evident  that;  the  extreme  irritability  visible 
in  all  the  foreign  politics  of  France — an  irritability  scarcely  to 
be  explained — has  extended  far  upwards,  and  that  men  who  do 
not  usually  vote  with  the  Reds  may  take  the  opportunity 
to  destroy  the  Ferry  Government,  with  no  thought  of  ulterior 
consequences.  If  the  Chamber  censures  the  apology,  it 
becomes,  of  course,  of  no  value,  and  even  Spanish  Liberals 
will  believe  that  the  French  Republic  has  shown  itself  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Worse  diplomacy  could 
not  be  conceived,  and  it  will  be  the  diplomacy  of  the  only 
Power  which  even  claims  sovereign  attributes  in  France,  and 
which  represents  in  a  special  degree  the  Republican  principle. 
The  very  objection  of  all  Royalists  to  the  Republic  is  that  it 
provides  no  Executive  strong  enough  to  carry  out  any  policy 
without  bending  to  the  momentary  and,  perhaps,  ignorant 
wish  of  the  majority  of  electors. 

We  do  not  fear  enormous  or  irretrievable  disasters,  even  if 
the  Chamber  should  go  wrong.  Germany  is  not  interfering, 
England  is  patient  if  not  insulted,  and  the  Spanish  Government 
will,  at  worst,  only  withdraw  its  Embassy  with  a  certain  eclat. 
But  we  should  greatly  fear  the  deepening  of  the  feeling  in 
France  that  the  Republic,  however  good  in  principle,  does 
not  give  sufficient  security  in  foreign  affairs,  and  may  lead 
the  nation  into  a  catastrophe.  The  dread  of  war  has  enormous 
weight  in  all  countries — for  instance,  it  protects  the  present 
Government  of  Germany — and  in  France,  where  all  men  think 
the  world  plotting  against  them  and  invasion  always  a  possi¬ 
bility,  it  is  nearly  irresistible.  It  is  fear  which  is  making  the 
French  people  so  fractious,  and  if  anything  occurred  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  fear,  the  peasantry  might  take  refuge  once  more 
in  a  Dictatorship,  which  would,  as  they  might  think,  strengthen 
them  to  resist  external  attack.  Such  a  Dictatorship  would 
almost  certainly  be  created  in  war-time,  and  the  expectancy  of 
war  harasses  Frenchmen  more  than  a  campaign. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

r|AIIE  remarkable  book,  or  rather  collection  of  pamphlets, 
a  which  Professor  Seeley  has  just  given  to  the  world,* 
may  have  one  mischievous  effect.  It  may  strengthen  the 
hands  of  that  imaginative  but  unpractical  party  which  is 
always  looking  forward  to  a  Federation  of  the  Empire.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seeley  contends  that  we  English  misread  the  greatest  of 
all  modern  political  occurrences, — the  “expansion  of  England.” 
Optimists  or  pessimists,  we  none  of  us  see  the  precise  truth, 

*  The  Expansion  of  England.  By  J.  I{.  Seeley,  London:  MacmUlaD. 
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and  either  indulge  in  bombast,  or  are  careless  of  gains  which, 
wisely  treated,  might  keep  us  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
States  of  the  world.  He  holds  India  to  be  a  mere  possession 
of  little  or  no  value  to  the  kingdom,  though  one  which,  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  population,  England  may  be  in 
duty  bound  to  retain  ;  but  considers  the  real  Colonies, 
such  as  the  Canadian  Dominion,  the  West  India  Islands, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  as  parts  of  England,  expansions  of 
her  territory  into  which  her  people  pour  exactly  as  they  would 
pour  into  unoccupied  lands  close  at  home.  They  have  done 
so  continuously  for  two  hundred  years,  have  fought  war  after 
war  to  maintain  their  right  to  do  so,  and  will  continue  doing 
so,  until  within  a  very  short  period  the  English  who  have  not 
split  off,  the  English  under  the  Queen,  who  are  already  forty- 
five  millions,  will  number  a  hundred  millions,  possessing,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  India,  one  of  the  largest  territories  in  the  world.  Professor 
Seeley  believes  that  these  hundred  millions  may  still  hold  to¬ 
gether,  that  we  are  all  deceived  by  the  precedent  of  the  American 
schism,  that  the  binding  forces  developed  by  the  aid  of  science 
are  now  stronger  than  the  dissolving  forces,  and  that  if  the 
English  will  but  place  themselves  mentally  in  their  true 
position,  a  great  and  vigorous  State,  equal  to  any  other  in  the 
world,  may  yet  be  created.  They  ought  not  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  people  of  an  island,  but  as  citizens  in  common  of  an 
enormous,  though  scattered  State,  which  they  can  if  they 
please  hold  together  by  Federal  ties  as  easily  as  the  American 
Republic  holds  its  almost  equally  vast  and  scattered  popula¬ 
tion.  With  steamships  and  telegraphs,  distance  presents  no 
difficulties,  and  the  Empire,  apart  from  India,  has  in  it  a  basis 
of  stability,  its  population  being  essentially  homogeneous  in 
race,  colour,  and  aspirations,  and  we  may  add,  not  divided  by 
any  of  those  violent  differences  of  civilisation  which  so  nearly 
rent  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  violently  asunder. 

This  is  a  brilliant  picture,  and  substantially  a  true  one ;  but 
Professor  Seeley  draws  from  it,  we  think,  a  dangerous  deduction. 
He  does  not  exactly  say,  “  Federate  this  Empire,  and  maintain 
it  at  all  hazards,  even  civil  war,”  for  he  has  a  lingering  doubt 
whether  a  State  is  happier,  or  greater,  or  even  stronger  for 
being  so  very  big,  but  this  is  the  bias  of  his  teaching.  He 
tells  us  that  we  may  enjoy  this  greatness,  if  we  employ  the 
Federal  system.  He  shows  how  the  United  States  have 
prospered  under  that  system,  how  vigorously  and  splendidly 
they  fought  for  their  Unity ;  and  he  brings  in  throughout  his 
discourse  the  word  “  Federal,”  in  a  way  that  shows  he  regards 
this  scheme  of  government  as  the  instrument  of  empire. 
Moreover,  he  does  distinctly  recommend  that  Greater  Britain 
should  be  so  organised  that  its  whole  strength  should,  in  case 
of  need,  be  available  for  war  ;  and  that,  of  course,  implies 
federation  of  some  kind.  At  present,  we  defend  the 
Colonies  on  condition  of  directing  their  foreign  policy ; 
but  if  they  are  to  defend  us,  they  must,  of  course, 
have  their  voice,  and  a  potent  voice,  in  that  branch  at 
least  of  the  general  administration  of  affairs.  The  prospect 
greatly  gratifies  many  minds,  and  is  not  without  a  charm  for 
all ;  but  it  is,  we  believe  with  much  reluctance,  impracticable. 
We  entirely  agree  that  the  Colonists  are  only  scattered  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  we  have  always  maintained  that  we  should  bind 
the  Colonies  much  more  closely  to  ourselves  as  allies,  by  more 
honorific  treatment,  by  more  respect  for  their  fancies,  by 
more  attention  to  their  Envoys,  by  more  rigid  abstinence 
from  interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  but  federa¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  The  federation  could  not  be  limited 
by  any  art  to  Foreign  Affairs,  for  with  the  first  common 
war  would  come  common  taxation,  and  with  common 
taxation  the  business  and  the  rights  of  the  common  govern¬ 
ing  Power  would  cover  all  departments  of  life.  The  distant 
States  must  be  represented  in  the  Supreme  Parliament,  and  with 
that  great  change,  however  effected,  whether  by  seating  Colonial 
Representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  which  would  be 
more  effective,  by  superseding  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  Senate,  with  special  control  of  patronage  and  foreign 
policy,  the  freedom  of  the  Island  Englishmen  to  direct  their 
own  lives  would  speedily  be  ended.  Fifty  years  hence  the 
Colonists  will  outnumber  us,  and  would  under  this  scheme 
govern  us  in  our  own  capital,  and  long  before  that  period  they 
would  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Upon  all  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  of  military  and  naval  preparation,  of  Colonial 
government,  of  taxation  for  war,  they  would  hold  their  own 
ideas,  would  ally  themselves  with  one  of  the  great  parties,  and 
would  be  irresistibly  strong.  We  see  how  powerful  thirty 
Parnellites  have  made  themselves,  but  the  Colonists,  if  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Parliament,  would  already  claim  a  fourth  of  all  the 
seats,  or  say  roughly  a  hundred  and  fifty  Members,  a  body 


which  could  always  secure  the  casting-vote,  and  which, 
in  ideas,  ways,  and  aspirations,  would  be  as  separate 
from  us  as  the  Irish  Ultras.  They  could  not  feel  as  we  feel 
about  Colonies,  navies,  or  tariffs  ;  and  they  would  not  feel  as 
we  do  about  our  relations  either  with  the  Continental  States, 
with  Ireland,  or  with  the  American  Republic.  The  burden  of 
government,  already  severe,  and  only  borne  because  there  is  in 
the  body  of  British  electors  a  final  authority,  would  speedily 
be  past  endurance. 

Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  a  Federal  Greater  Britain, 
if  it  could  be  formed,  would  be  so  wisely  governed  as  Great 
Britain  is  now.  The  Colonial  Office  is  not  a  perfect 
Department,  but  the  Colonial  system  of  Great  Britain  is 
now  the  most  lenient  and  self-denying  the  world  has 
ever  heard  of.  The  Mother-country,  while  keeping  all 
seas  clear  for  her  children,  and  defending  them  from  all 
attack,  asks  nothing  of  them,  neither  revenue,  nor  soldiers  for 
general  service,  nor  even  special  commercial  advantages.  She 
is  reluctant  to  press  even  undoubted  claims,  and  often  carries 
concession  to  local  feeling  up  to  the  verge  of  principle.  A 
Federal  Government  would  be  far  more  exigeant,  and  would 
often  be  felt  by  a  particular  Colony  as  intolerable  as  the 
Southern  States  felt  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Union. 
The  new  bond  might  well  lead  to  disruption,  instead  of  closer 
union.  In  war-time,  this  danger  would  be  very  great.  Each 
Colony  has  then  its  special  interests,  which  the  Mother-country 
can  and  does  allow  for  in  a  hundred  informal  ways  ;  while  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  compelled  to  apply  to  all  the 
same  rigid  rule.  No  representative  system,  however  artistic, 
could  make  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Dominions  think 
alike  about  a  war  for  the  right  of  fishing  round  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  the  prominence  of  the  two  in  British  councils 
would  only  deprive  the  Mother-country  of  its  present 
moderating  power.  That  power  is  sure  to  tend  towards 
peace,  because,  if  there  is  war,  Britain  must  bear  all 
taxes,  supply  all  soldiers,  and  face  all  consequences,  with¬ 
out  dreaming  that  States  beyond  ocean,  represented,  but  not 
invested  with  power,  will  relieve  the  central  people  of  a 
portion  of  their  burden.  The  system,  no  doubt,  is  imperfect, 
more  especially  in  the  place  given  to  the  Agents,  that  is,  in 
effect  to  the  representative  Governments  of  the  Colonies  ;  but 
it  allows  the  Empire  to  bind  itself  together  by  links  of  inter¬ 
course,  trade,  and  mutual  reliance  for  support  and  advice.  If 
for  these  loose  links  rigid  chains  are  substituted,  however 
artistically  they  may  be  made,  the  movement  of  the  world, 
which  can  never  be  foreseen,  may  snap  them. 


LONDON  FINANCES. 

IT  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  small  importance  of 
London  as  a  political  and  social  entity,  that  the  long  and 
weighty  letter  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  proposed 
continuance  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties,  should  have  been 
passed  over  by  the  public  press  almost  without  notice.  Here 
is  a  measure  which  affects  the  pockets  of  more  than  four 
millions  of  people  to  the  extent,  on  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Courtney,  of  seven  per  cent.,  brought  forward  by  bodies  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  representative  ;  yet  when  the  coup  de  grace  is 
given  to  it  by  a  Government  official,  not  a  voice  is  raised  in 
remonstrance.  The  leading  journal  the  other  day  was  full  of  the 
grievances  of  the  dwellers  in  Jamaica  and  other  West-Indian 
Islands,  and  devoted  many  columns  to  showing  how  they  were 
depressed  and  oppressed  under  a  vicious  system  of  taxation. 
The  dwellers  in  Jamaica  number  very  little  more  than  half  a 
million  all  told,  of  whom  only  a  minority  are  English,  while 
their  public  revenue  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  million  of  money. 
Yet  the  great  journal  which  had  so  much  space  to  spare  for 
them  could  not  afford  a  single  column  to  the  discussion  of 
this  measure,  affecting  the  four  millions  of  its  countrymen 
situate  at  its  very  doors,  brought  forward  by  governing  bodies 
who  deal  with  an  annual  revenue  of  five  millions  and  a  half, 
to  which  it  must  itself  contribute  a  not  altogether  trifling 
amount.  There  is  probably  no  other  professedly  representative 
body  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  British  Empire,  which  could  have  had  the  “  counter-check 
quarrelsome  ”  administered  to  it  by  the  Government  so  openly, 
without  provoking  at  least  a  storm  in  the  tea-cup  of  its  local 
press,  or  evoking  the  beneficent  attentions  of  some  “  fourth 
party  ”  or  other.  But  poor  London  is  of  no  account  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  As  a  sheep  before  its  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  is  London  while  its  shepherds  discuss  whether  it 
shall  be  sheared  this  way  or  that,  in  the  winds  of  March 
or  under  the  balmy  breezes  of  April. 
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Yet  the  matter  at  issue  is  one  which  will  indirectly 
he  of  great  moment,  not  only  to  London,  but  to  every 
great  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  should  guide  municipal  taxation.  The  Board  of 
Works  and  the  City  Corporation  asked  the  Government  for 
their  help  to  continue  the  coal  and  wine  duties  for  another 
term  of  years  after  their  expiration  in  1889.  The  Board  of 
Works,  which  spends  the  larger  part  of  these  duties  (9d.  out 
of  the  13d.  in  the  pound  levied  on  coal),  put  forward  a  series 
of  great  schemes  of  improvement  as  imperatively  necessary, 
and  necessitating  the  continuance  of  the  duties  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  new  loans  which  they  will  have  to  contract, 
further  rates  being  impossible  or  undesirable.  The  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  in  refusing  at  present  to  entertain  the  pro¬ 
position,  emphasised  his  doubts  both  of  the  necessity  for  the 
new  expenditure,  and  of  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  meeting 
it  by  the  proposed  tax.  The  estimated  expenditure  was  thirteen 
millions,  of  which  more  than  five  millions  was  for  the  single 
purpose  of  a  cross-river  communication  below  London  Bridge. 
Mr.  Courtney  says  that  it  is  not  shown  either  that  there  is 
any  need  for  this  vast  outlay,  or  that  there  was  practical 
agreement  with  regard  to  any  specific  proposal,  and,  therefore, 
until  some  further  proof  of  necessity  was  forthcoming  the 
Treasury  would  decline  to  assist  in  finding  the  money.  The 
obvious  answer  from  any  other  municipal  body  would  be  that 
as  they  were  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  ratepayers, 
they,  and  not  the  Imperial  Government,  were  the  best  judges 
of  the  need,  and  also  of  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  need. 
But  the  Board  have  closed  their  doors,  and  are  considering  the 
Secretary’s  letter  in  secret  session.  For  obvious  reasons,  they 
cannot  take  their  stand  on  this  ground.  They  know,  and 
every  one  else  knows,  that  though  nominally  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  of  London,  they  are  not  really  so.  The 
wretched  double  system  of  election  under  which  the  Vestries 
are  elected  first,  and  that  by  a  mere  handful  of  ratepayers,  and 
then  the  Vestries  elect  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
quite  deprives  them  of  any  claim  to  be  a  representative  body. 
Moreover,  they  are,  no  doubt,  conscious  to  themselves  that  the 
last  time  when  they  propounded  a  scheme  for  connecting  the 
two  banks  of  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  it  was  de¬ 
feated  through  the  opposition  of  that  other  would-be  represen¬ 
tative  of  London,  the  City  Corporation,  which  now  joins  them 
in  demanding  a  continuance  of  the  tax.  Besides,  they  feel 
that  the  Secretary’s  letter  means  a  good  deal  more  than  meets 
the  eye.  When  he  warns  them  of  the  unpopularity  which 
follows  when  the  outlay,  which  is  always  popular  at  the 
moment  of  expenditure,  has  to  be  met,  they  know  that  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  he  is  speaking  to  deaf  ears.  They  are 
doomed  men,  making  one  last  desperate  struggle  to  escape  the 
inevitable  day.  The  popularity  of  the  moment  is  everything 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  If  only  it  can  make  enough  splash 
and  make-believe  to  be  toiling  energetically  in  the  interest  of 
Londoners,  by  freely  spending  the  money  of  Londoners  on 
themselves,  it  may  hope  to  win  popularity  enough  to  protract 
its  existence  till  the  Government  of  action  is  itself  defunct,  and 
the  era  of  “  sects  and  schisms  ”  sets  in  again,  and  private 
interests  are  stronger  than  public,  and  people  are  content  only 
to  let  things  be.  If  the  day  of  unpopularity  should  come, 
then  it  will  come  too  late,  because  no  one  but  the  Government 
can  reform  the  municipal  institutions  of  London,  and  no 
Conservative  Government  would  lay  its  hands  on  such  excel¬ 
lent  supporters  as  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  considerations  as 
these  can  scarcely  be  put  forward  publicly.  Nor  is  there 
any  answer  to  the  further  point  urged  by  Mr.  Courtney  that 
taxation  is  levied  on  people  who  are  not  even  theoretically 
represented  by  the  Board.  The  people  of  Croydon,  for 
instance,  the  latest-born  of  English  municipal  boroughs,  are 
up  in  arms  against  paying  a  tax  the  benefit  of  which  they 
allege  they  do  not  get,  and  in  the  levying  and  expending  of 
which  they  have  no  voice.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  Board 
of  Works  is  in  a  fix,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they 
endeavour  to  get  themselves  out  of  it. 

Some  ’cross-river  communication  is,  no  doubt,  necessary.  The 
enormous  development  of  the  dock  system  all  the  way  down  the 
river  on  both  sides,  to  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  is  quite  modern, 
and  the  old  London  Bridge,  which  was  an  adequate  means 
of  communication  till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  is  now 
wholly  inadequate.  It  is  equally  advisable  that  the  Strand 
should  be  improved,  and  that  the  upper  way  to  the  Law 
Courts  through  Long  Acre  or  through  Covent  Garden 
should  be  thrown  open.  The  purchase  of  Covent  Garden 
Market,  the  creation  of  Paddington  Park,  and  innumerable 


other  improvements  are  also  urgently  needed.  But  the  urgency 
is  One  which  will  bear  postponement  until  a  body  is  created 
which  will  really  represent  London.  Whether  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  as  it  sketches  out  is  required  or  not  is  a 
question  with  which  the  Board  is  totally  unfitted  to  deal.  It 
was  created  for  one  definite  purpose, — the  drainage  of  London. 
This  it  has  accomplished  with  eminent  success,  according  to  its 
lights,  though  already  there  are  heard  complaints  that  its 
lights  were  darkness.  Its  constitution  does  not  fit  it  to 
decide  on  an  expenditure  of  additional  millions  for  a  wholly 
different  object.  Still  less  is  it  a  body  fit  to  decide  whether 
the  enormous  sums  wanted  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  a  first 
necessity  of  life.  If  such  a  tax,  which  is  wholly  rejected  in 
our  national  economy,  is  to  find  a  place  in  municipal  finance, 
it  must  be  at  the  instance  of  the  people  who  will  be  chiefly 
affected  by  it.  There  are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
increased  rating,  which  practically  amounts  to  a  house-tax,  and 
may,  if  unduly  swollen,  increase  immensely  the  difficulties 
of  finding  decent  dwellings  for  the  poor.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  representative  Municipality  of  a  united 
London  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  either  alternative.  Even 
if  the  large  funds  of  the  City  Guilds  are  not  devoted  to 
municipal  purposes,  the  saving  which  will  be  effected  by  the 
fusion  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  and  the  Board  of  Works 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remodelling  of  Vestries  and  Local 
Boards,  would  be  enormous.  The  direct  expense  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition,  the  duplication  of  necessary  officials,  and 
in  the  City  the  multiplication  of  unnecessary  officials  and  their 
over-payment,  would  all  be  avoided.  Then,  by  the  transfer 
to  the  municipal  authority  of  the  powers  of  licensing  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  not  only  would  money  be  saved, 
but  probably  a  means  might  be  found,  if  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion  does  approve  itself  to  the  new  London,  by  which 
money  might  be  made.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  settling  the  principle  on  which  London  Finance  is  to 
be  conducted.  The  reason  why  the  Press  and  the  public  have 
taken  so  little  interest  in  what  might  otherwise  have  proved 
an  epoch-making  letter,  is  that  it  is  felt  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  not  going  on  between  the  right  parties.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  and  the  revenue  of  London  cannot  be  settled  between 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury.  The  people  of  London 
have  yet  to  be  taken  into  counsel.  Before  that  can  be  done, 
they  must  be  given  a  voice,  and  an  organ  by  which  they  may 
make  that  voice  heard.  Mr.  Courtney’s  letter  is  an  additional 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  necessity  of  a  London 
Municipal  Reform  Bill.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  taken 
also  as  a  proof  that  the  Government  feel  its  necessity  so 
strongly,  that  next  Session  may  see  it  not  only  introduced,  but 
passed. 


BANKS,  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMERS. 

HE  case  of  Warden,  the  late  Manager  of  the  London  and 
River  Plate  Bank,  who  was  brought  before  the  Magis¬ 
trate  at  Guildhall  last  Monday,  on  a  charge  of  theft,  raises 
some  curious  points  both  of  law  and  policy  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  Banking  business.  Warden  is  understood  to  be 
accused  of  stealing  a  large  number  of  share  certificates,  bonds, 
and  coupons,  some  of  which  had  been  deposited  with  the  Bank 
by  its  customers  to  cover  over-drafts,  or  otherwise  secure  their 
accounts ;  while  the  greater  part  had  been  left  in  its  custody, 
according  to  a  convenient  and  growing  practice,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  dividends,  or  simply  for  safe-keeping. 
Upon  these  facts  two  questions  of  considerable  interest,  not 
only  to  the  commercial  world,  but  to  almost  everybody  who 
has  a  banking  account,  are  being  debated  in  the  City, — 
namely,  first,  what  are  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Bank 
in  respect  of  each  of  these  classes  of  securities  ?  and,  second, 
if  the  Bank  cannot  be  held  responsible  in  law,  whether,  in  its 
own  interests  and  those  of  Bankers  in  general,  it  would  be 
politic  for  it  to  assume  in  favour  of  its  customers  a  liability 
which  they  cannot  enforce  ?  The  question  of  law,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  conclusively  settled  by  judicial  decision  as  has 
been  generally  taken  for  granted,  does  not  appear  to  present 
any  great  difficulty  of  principle.  In  ordinary  language,  a 
customer  is  said  to  “  deposit  ”  money  with  his  banker  when  he 
pays  it  in  to  the  credit  of  his  own  account.  And  he  is  said  to 
“  deposit  ”  bills  or  shares,  whether  he  pledges  them  to  secure  an 
advance,  or  merely  entrusts  them  for  collection  or  safe  custody. 
The  same  word  is  thus  used  to  describe  two  entirely  different 
contracts.  When  money  is  deposited  with  a  banker,  the 
relation  created  is  the  simple  one  of  debtor  and  creditor.  The 
banker  is  not  bound  to  return  the  cash  in  specie  ;  but  he  is 
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bound  to  give  back  its  equivalent,  and  be  cannot  release  him¬ 
self  from  his  obligation  even  by  showing  that  he  has  used  the 
utmost  diligence  to  fulfil  it,  and  has  been  prevented  by  some 
unforeseen  and  unavoidable  calamity.  But  when  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  deposit  is  securities,  the  liabilities  of  the  banker 
are  those  not  of  a  debtor,  but  of  a  bailee.  He  is  bound  to 
return  the  very  thing  entrusted  to  him,  unless  prevented  by 
some  cause  for  which  the  law  does  not  hold  him  respon¬ 
sible.  The  measure  of  his  responsibility,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  bailees,  depends  upon  whether  he  is  oris  not  remuner¬ 
ated  for  hi3  care.  It  is  here  that  such  uncertainty  as  there  is 
in  defining  a  banker’s  legal  obligations  arises.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  is  bound  to  take  the  most  scrupulous  care  of  securities 
which  he  receives  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business,  such, 
for  instance,  as  stock  pledged  to  cover  advances  ;  as  to  them, 
he  is  in  the  position  of  a  paid  bailee,  and  is  liable  for  any  loss 
that  forethought  and  skill  could  have  prevented.  It  seems 
almost  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  a  customer 
makes  use  of  the  safe  or  strong-room  of  the  Bank  to 
deposit  there  a  box  of  plate  or  securities,  the  Bank, 
which  charges  him  nothing  for  rent,  and  adds  nothing 
fo.r  this  additional  convenience  to  the  commission  which  he 
would  in  any  case  pay,  ought  not  to  incur  any  liability  for  loss 
or  injury  to  the  things  so  entrusted  to  it,  unless  caused 
designedly  or  by  gross  negligence.  And,  according  to  a  well- 
known  decision  of  the  Privy  Council — which,  however,  is  not 
binding  on  the  English  Courts,  and  though  never  disapproved, 
has  never  been  expressly  adopted — this  is  actually  the  law,  the 
reason,  of  course,  being  that  in  such  circumstances  the  Bank 
assumes  only  the  obligations  of  a  gratuitous  bailee.  There  is, 
however,  a  third  case  of  common  occurrence  which  may  fall 
on  either  side  of  the  dividing  line.  Share  certificates, 
and  more  particularly  bonds  with  coupons  attached,  are 
frequently  entrusted  to  a  Bank  by  its  customers,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  the  interest  or  dividends  as  they 
accrue.  In  such  cases,  the  depositor’s  object  being  not  only  to 
avoid  the  risks  of  fire  and  theft,  but  to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  collection,  the  documents  are  as  a  rule  not  shut  up  in  a  box 
which  he  alone  can  open,  but  are  handed  to  the  Bank  and  kept 
by  it  in  its  own  safes,  so  as  to  be  available  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  coupons  have  to  be  detached  and  the  dividends 
claimed.  The  degree  of  care  which  the  Banks  are  bound  to 
exercise  in  the  custody  of  securities  like  these  obviously  de¬ 
pends  upon  whether  they  are  or  are  not  paid  for  the  extra 
trouble  they  incur.  If  a  specific  commission  is  charged  for 
the  work  (which,  we  believe,  is  rarely  the  case),  there  is,  of 
course,  no  difficulty  about  the  matter,  and  the  Banks  are  liable 
for  any  loss  that  reasonable  diligence  could  have  averted.  If 
no  special  charge  is  made,  the  question  whether  the  Bank  can 
be  made  responsible  for  anything  short  of  gross  negligence  will 
depend  upon  whether  this  is  a  service  which  a  Banker  performs 
gratuitously,  out  of  courtesy,  and  as  a  convenience  to  his 
customers,  or  whether  it  has  become  so  common  and  natural 
an  incident  of  his  business,  that  he  must  be  deemed  to  include  a 
fair  remuneration  for  it  in  the  general  profit  which  he  expects 
and  takes  care  to  receive  on  each  account. 

Into  the  further  inquiry  whether  the  negligence  alleged  in 
the  present  instance  was  sufficiently  “  gross  ”  to  make  the 
Bank  responsible,  even  if  it  was  in  the  position  of  a  gratuitous 
bailee,  we  cannot  enter,  without  appearing  to  prejudge  a  case 
which  is  still  under  investigation.  But  assuming  that  there 
has  been  no  gross  negligence,  and  that  the  Bank,  if  a  gratuitous 
bailee,  is,  therefore,  under  no  legal  liability  to  make  good  the 
larger  part  of  Warden’s  defalcations,  there  remains  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  may  not  still  be  its  wisest  policy  to  pay.  The 
Directors,  or  rather  the  Shareholders,  for  the  decision  really 
rests  with  them,  are  being  strongly  urged,  on  grounds  of  self- 
interest,  as  well  as  of  generosity,  to  settle  the  matter  in  this 
way.  They  are  told  that  it  has  always  been  “  understood  ”  that 
Bankers  were  equally  responsible  for  all  securities  entrusted  to 
them  ;  that  to  make  the  innocent  depositors  suffer  for  the  crimes 
of  the  Bank’s  own  servant  is  in  any  case  a  harsh  and  impolitic 
£tep ;  and  that  the  shock  to  people’s  confidence  in  their 
Bankers  will  lead  to  a  contraction  in  the  scope  and  profitable¬ 
ness  of  Banking  business  generally.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  merely  sentimental  arguments,  and  though  sentiment  has 
an  important  place  of  its  own  in  business  matters,  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  here  being  pushed  too  far.  Provided,  of  course, 
that  there  was  no  gross  negligence,  the  Bank,  we  think,  has 
every  motive,  both  in  its  own  interests  and  in  those  of 
the  Banking  world,  to  resist  the  claims  which  are  now 
being  made.  -  The  settlement  of  the  question  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  gratuitous  bailees,  and  liable  only  as 


such  in  respect  of  deposits  of  this  kind,  is  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Bankers  of  London.  Whichever  way  the 
decision  goes,  it  can  do  them  no  harm.  If  they  are  held  to  be 
paid  bailees,  and  therefore  liable  for  such  depredations  as 
Warden’s,  they  will  be  put  on  their  guard,  and  set  to  work  to 
devise  some  means  of  providing  in  future,  by  insurance  or 
otherwise,  against  this  head  of  loss.  The  new  risk  thus  dis- 
closed  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  exceedingly  serious  one  for  the 
Banks ;  how  serious,  any  one  may  realise  who  attempts  to  imagine 
the  value,  in  millions,  of  the  Securities  which  are  deposited  in 
the  various  Banks  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Capel  Court.  There  is  not  the  least  reason,  however,  to  fear 
that  the  Banks  would  withdraw  the  facilities  which  they  have 
hitherto  given  ;  it  would  certainly  not  be  to  their  interest  to  do 
so,  more  especially  as  they  would  find  little  difficulty  in  getting 
their  depositing  customers  to  consent  to  the  charge  of  an 
extra  commission,  rather  than  lose  an  indispensable  con¬ 
venience.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Banks  are  decided  to  be, 
as  they  contend  they  are,  gratuitous  bailees,  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  will  be  the  slightest  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  their  business.  Men  will  continue  to  deposit  their 
shares  and  bonds  with  the  Banks  for  custody  and  collection, 
because,  when  all  is  said,  they  are  safer  there  than  at  home  ; 
and  the  chance  of  possible  loss  through  the  dishonesty  of 
cashiers  or  the  negligence  of  directors,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  convenience  and  freedom  from  constant  anxiety 
which  are  thus  secured.  Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  a  great 
Bank  than  a  reputation  for  carelessness,  and  this  consideration 
alone  is  enough  to  convince  its  customers  that  precautions 
will  be  taken  for  the  safe-keeping  of  their  deposits  far  beyond 
any  which  they  could  devise  or  carry  out  themselves,  and 
such  as  only  a  very  daring  and  very  skilful  criminal  can  defeat. 


MB.  HOWARD  VINCENT  ON  ENGLISH  CRIME. 

~jV/|~B.  HOWARD  VINCENT,  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
It  I  section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  Repression  of  Crime,  dealt  with  a  number  of 
questions  upon  which  his  position  and  experience  enable  him 
to  speak  with  peculiar  authority.  Few  people  were  probably  aware, 
until  he  spoke,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  which  Crime  im¬ 
poses  on  the  country.  Its  direct  cost  in  Great  Britain  alone  he 
estimates  as  amounting  to  almost  £6,000,000  per  annum.  No  less 
than  74,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  detection  and 
punishment.  Out  of  the  whole  population,  nearly  one  in  every  36 
is  apprehended  each  year,  though  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
these  are  charged  with  grave  offences.  But,  serious  as  these 
figures  are,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  spread  of 
primary  education  and  the  growth  of  temperance  during  the 
last  ten  years  are  slowly  draining  the  sources  from  which  the 
Criminal  Class  draws  its  normal  supply.  The  number  of 
convicts  under  sentence  was  practically  the  same  in  1882 
as  in  1871,  though  the  population  had  in  the  interval 
grown  by  nearly  12  per  cent.  This  shows  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  security  of  the  community,  and  Mr. 
Vincent,  while  giving  due  credit  to  the  various  reforming 
agencies  which  have  been  and  are  at  work,  assigns  the  largest 
share  in  the  improvement  ■which  has  been  brought  about  to 
the  better  organisation  and  growing  efficiency  of  the  Police,  as 
a  preventive  and  protective  force.  He  admits,  however,  that 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  is  apparently  inclined  to 
hope  for  a  centralised  administration  of  the  ordinary  Police. 
Ilis  arguments  on  this  head,  strong  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  moderately  and  judiciously  expressed,  will  not  convert  the 
Municipalities.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  the  present 
system,  there  is  a  great  waste  both  of  labour  and  money,  that 
the  service  as  a  whole  is  over-officered,  that  the  small  local 
forces  are  unequal  to  emergencies,  and  that  invaluable 
time  is  often  lost,  and  precious  energy  squandered  in  mere 
friction,  through  the  want  of  a  central,  directing  authority. 
Nevertheless,  Englishmen  are  so  strongly  convinced  that  the 
control  of  the  Police  is  a  necessary  incident  of  local  self- 
government,  and  have  on  the  whole,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
so  much  reason  to  regard  the  system  introduced  when  the 
Corporations  were  reformed  in  1835  as  superior  to  any  which 
has  been  tried  elsewhere,  that  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of 
Mr.  Vincent’s  scheme  being  realised.  The  case  of  London,  no 
doubt,  stands  on  a  different  footing.  London  (if  we  except  the 
City)  has  never  had  the  management  of  its  own  Police,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Force,  though  paid  by  the  ratepayers,  has  always 
been  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Service.  And  there 
are  strong  reasons,  in  the  size  of  the  Metropolis,  the  vastness  of 
its  population,  and  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed 
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as  the  seat  of  the  Central  Government,  why  this  arrangement 
should  continue.  Mr.  Vincent  declares,  and  most  people  will 
believe  him,  that  on  many  occasions  during  the  last  three 
years  the  work  of  the  Police  would  have  been  paralysed, 
if  the  Home  Secretary  had  had  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  a  Municipal  Council  for  his  orders.  The  possible  abuses 
of  a  system  of  divided  control  may  be  seen  fully  developed  in 
Paris,  where  the  Prefect  directs  and  the  Radical  Council  pays 
the  Police,  and  where  the  friction  between  the  two  authorities 
is  so  constant  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  ten  prefects 
in  fifteen  years.  It  is,  in  any  case,  impossible  to  leave  the 
Central  Government  without  a  civil  force  at  its  disposal,  and 
the  necessary  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Force 
to  the  new  London  Municipality  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
State  Police,  subject  only  to  the  Home  Office,  and  paid  out  of 
Imperial  funds. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  examination  and  trial  of  suspected 
persons,  Mr.  Vincent,  though  not  altogether  satisfied  with  our 
traditional  methods,  is  not  in  favour  of  any  radical  change. 
He  has  no  desire  to  increase  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the 
Police,  or  to  introduce  in  any  shape  the  secret  preliminary 
examination  conducted  by  the  Juge  d’lnstruction  under  the 
French  and  kindred  forms  of  procedure.  Readers  of 
Gaboriau’s  novels,  who  have  learnt  from  that  graphic  writer 
the  frightful  odds  against  which,  in  France,  an  innocent  pri¬ 
soner  has  to  struggle,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Vincent  that  “  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  English  system  lies  in  the  absence 
of  all  Magisterial  interest  in  conviction,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Magistrate  from  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
Police.”  The  interrogation  of  the  prisoner  in  open  Court 
by  the  Judge  who  ultimately  tries  him  is  quite  a  different 
matter,  and  Mr.  Vincent,  as  might  be  expected,  strongly  advo¬ 
cates  this  innovation.  The  rule  that  a  person  accused  of  a 
criminal  charge  may  not  give  evidence,  even  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  survival  which  has  acquired 
in  its  old  age  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  was  once  an  inflexible 
principle  of  English  procedure,  both  civil  and  criminal,  that 
neither  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  competent  witnesses,  it 
being  presumed  that  their  interest  in  the  issue  disentitled 
their  testimony  to  credit.  The  result  was  that  in  many  cases 
the  only  first-hand  evidence  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
absurdity  came  in  time  to  be  so  strongly  felt,  that 
the  rule  in  question  was  long  since  banished  from 
our  Civil  Courts.  That  it  has  lived  on  as  a  part  of 
our  Criminal  procedure  is  due  to  two  causes, — first,  to  the 
fact  that  it  never  excluded  the  evidence  of  the  real  pro¬ 
secutor,  the  Crown  being  the  nominal  plaintiff  on  the  trial  of 
an  indictment ;  and,  second,  to  the  notion  that  if  the  prisoner 
was  allowed  to  be  a  witness,  he  must  necessarily  risk  the  traps 
and  pitfalls  of  cross-examination.  No  one,  however,  proposes 
to  put  the  prisoner  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  witness. 
Mr.  Vincent  thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  inter¬ 
rogation  should  be  by  the  Judge,  and  not  by  counsel.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  confined  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not  travel, 
as  it  does  in  France,  over  the  whole  life  and  antecedents  of 
the  accused.  And  the  prisoner  should  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  answer,  without  being  liable  to  be  committed  for 
contempt,  or  to  any  modern  substitute  for  the  old  peine 
forte  et  dure.  With  these  securities,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Mr.  Vincent  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  the  interrogation  of 
the  prisoner  would  prevent  many  miscarriages  of  justice,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  an  additional  safeguard  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  guilty. 

In  the  matter  of  punishment,  Mr.  Vincent  believes  that  a 
much  sharper  distinction  should  be  made  between  first  and 
subsequent  offences.  “  With  the  rarest  exception,’’  he  says, 
“  a  second  conviction  should  entail  a  sentence  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  and  a  third,  one  of  at  least  fifteen  years.”  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  a  first  conviction  for  any  crime  except  one 
of  great  gravity,  or  involving  personal  violence,  he  thinks  that 
the  object  should  be  “  to  find  some  means  of  reforming  the 
character,  without  giving  the  prison  taint.”  The  system  of 
releasing  upon  probation  persons  found  guilty  of  a  first  offence 
has  been  tried  with  considerable  success  in  Massachusetts,  and 
has  undoubtedly  much  to  recommend  it.  A  second  conviction 
means,  as  a  rule,  that  the  prisoner  has  definitely  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  class  of  habitual  criminals,  and  to  a  man  who  has 
once  been  in  prison  the  descent  into  that  class  is  easy  and 
short.  Mr.  Vincent  knows  more,  probably,  than  any  one  else 
of  the  hardships  with  which  discharged  prisoners  have  to 
contend,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  systematic  lenity  to  first  offences  as  he 
seems  to  contemplate.  Would  the  position  of  a  person  “  out 


on  probation  ”  be  much  easier  in  the  matter  of  getting 
honest  work,  and  regaining  a  character,  than  that  of  a 
prisoner  who  had  served  out  his  sentence?  We  question 
whether  it  would,  when  this  mode  of  treatment  had  become 
the  rule,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  rare  and  exceptional.  And 
does  not  Mr.  Vincent,  in  his  compassion  for  the  criminal,  lose 
sight  too  much  of  the  interest  which  Society  has  in  making 
crime  dangerous  and  terrible  ?  It  is  before  the  habit  of  crime 
has  been  formed  that  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  is 
most  powerful,  and  the  systematic  condonation  by  the  State 
of  first  offences  would  remove  the  one  fear  which  keeps  many 
a  recruit  from  joining  the  army  of  criminals. 


SCOTLAND  AS  THE  POLITICAL  FORUM. 

R.  GIBSON  speaks  far  too  much  and  poses  far  too 
frequently  as  the  all-round  politician  and  rattling 
partisan  ;  the  Tories  will  never  take  every  Somebody’s  lieutenant 
as  their  leader.  But  ho  is  as  anxious  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
himself  to  ascertain  how  the  cat  jumps;  and  being  a  clever 
man — although  he  draws  very  recklessly  on  the  capital  of  his 
cleverness — he  occasionally  hits  the  mark.  He  has  done  so 
once  in  the  course  of  his  curious  and  protracted  effort  to  con¬ 
vert  Scotland  to  Conservatism  by  Irish  blarney  and  burlesque 
finance.  Speaking  at  Forres,  on  Tuesday,  to  an  audience  repre¬ 
senting  the  Conservatism  of  the  more  northern  counties,  he  said 
that  “  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  uses  of  such  meetings 
was  that  it  encouraged  people  to  think  of  political  questions, 
and  enabled  them  to  hear  the  views  of  public  men.”  This  is 
at  least  a  half-truth.  The  people  of  Scotland  need  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  think  on  political  questions,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
the  minority  that  are  admitted  by  ticket  to  hear  Mr.  Gibson  and 
other  Tory  missionaries.  They  are  born  with  Mr.  Bright’s 
belief  that  the  only  things  worth  thinking  and  talking  about 
are  religion  and  politics.  But  if  Mr.  Gibson  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Scotch  audiences  like  to  hear  public  men  speak,  and 
speak  their  best,  he  is  quite  right ;  they  enjo3q  above  all  things, 
what  they  style  “  areal  intellectual  treat.”  “  Sure  I  am,”  said 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  some  years  ago,  “  that  in  Scotland,  at  least, 
every  man  who  wants  to  succeed  with  a  popular  audience 
should  make  the  best  and  most  statesmanlike  speech  he  can.” 
Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  practice  squared  with  his  theory.  The 
“  political  surveys  ”  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
to  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Elgin  Burghs  were  polished  essays 
that  might  have  appeared  in  the  Recue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  its 
best  days.  He  had  his  reward  ;  his  “  surveys  ”  earned  him 
two  Under-Secretaryships,  and,  finally,  the  Governorship  of' 
Madras. 

The  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  a  thinker  very  much  after  the  Scotch 
heart,  and  still  more  after  the  Scotch  head,  describes  the 
essence  of  our  present  political  system  as  “government  by 
discussion  and  the  Scotch  have  interpreted  this  as  govern¬ 
ment  by  public  meeting.  The  Midlothian  campaign  has 
brought  this  fact  home  to  the  Tory  leaders,  and  as  their 
manner  is,  they  are  rather  overdoing  their  appreciation  of  it. 
They  go  to  Ireland  to  call  to  arms  an  old  ally  of  Conservatism. 
They  penetrate  the  Midlands  to  defy  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,  though  perhaps  rather  in  the  Pistol,  than  in  the 
grand,  style, — 

“  Bardolph,  be  blithe  ;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins  ; 

Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up  ;  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead.” 

But  they  go  to  Scotland  ostensibly,  and  indeed  ostenta¬ 
tiously,  to  convince  bv  argumentation  alone,  a  hostile  and  emi¬ 
nently  intelligent  public  opinion.  Last  year,  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  were  commissioned  to  storm 
the  chief  Liberal  strongholds  of  the  North.  This  year, 
Mr.  Gibson  has  taken  out  letters  of  marque  as  a  political 
privateer,  and  tries  to  cut  a  prize  out  of  every  Scotch  port. 
Sir  Richard  Cross  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  are  adver¬ 
tised  to  follow.  Mr.  Mallock,  if  he  gels  encouragement  from 
the  St.  Andrews  Burghs,  will  endeavour  to  persuade  a 
people  governed  by  the  traditions  of  three  centuries  of  Presby¬ 
terian  parity,  that  “  equality  is  not  a  condition  to  which  we 
should  make  any  efforts  to  approximate  ;  and  that,  so  far  from 
being  in  any  way  a  goal  of  progress,  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  goal  of  retrogression  instead.”  The  Liberal  Associations 
have  been  put  upon  their  mettle  by  these  extraordinary  displays 
of  propagandist  Conservatism,  and  have  engaged  the  services 
of  some  of  the  best  stars  their  Party  possesses.  On  Friday  of 
last  week,  Sir  Farrer  Ilerschell  answered  at  Ayr  the  swaggering 
sophisms  of  Mr.  Gibson,  in  perhaps  the  best  partisan  speech 
he  has  ever  delivered.  Dumfries  itself,  to  which  Mr.  Gibson 
first  appealed,  will  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question  from 
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the  Attorney-General  before  the  month  is  out.  Ere  the  year 
comes  to  an  end,  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
are  expected  to  appear  in  some  of  the  leading  centres  of 
Scotch  trade  and  industry. 

The  superior  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  a 
whole,  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  reason  why  that  country 
is  becoming  the  recognised  forum  for  political  discussion 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 'is,  no  doubt,  the  chief  and  funda¬ 
mental  reason  ;  and  being  so  obvious,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
But  there  are  other  things  that,  though  connected  with  this 
superior  intelligence  of  the  Scotch  people,  are  worthy  of  independ¬ 
ent  consideration.  For  one,  Scotchmen,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  have  a  genuine  liking  for  public  meetings  and  political 
speeches.  The  bias  of  the  Northern  mind  to  discussion  is 
notorious.  Besides,  the  Scotch  Democracy — Scotland  would  be 
the  purest  Democracy  in  the  Old  World,  but  for  the  over-lordship 
of  its  landed  proprietors,  who  are  not  numerous  enough  to  crowd 
a  Belgravian  drawing-room — has  been  trained  to  see  everything 
affecting  its  material  and  even  its  spiritual  welfare  settled  by 
controversy  publicly  conducted.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  political 
existence.  But  it  had  an  intensely  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
existence.  Its  tribunes  were  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and 
they  thoroughly  understood  and  unflinchingly  exercised  their 
power.  Four-fifths  of  the  Scotch  enfranchised  democracy 
were,  and  are,  Presbyterians ;  and  the  methods  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  are  more  easily  applicable  to  the  work  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  discussion  than  those  of  any  other  ecclesiastical 
system.  So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  Free-trade  ques¬ 
tion,  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  political  reform 
itself,  have  been  settled  in  much  the  same  way  as  was  the 
question  of  a  Disruption  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  as 
the  Disestablishment  question  will  be.  Whichever  side  or  cause 
in  a  dispute  can  show  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  in  its  favour  is  sure  to  win  in  the  long  run.  So, 
to  take  a  question  of  present  interest,  England  will  scarcely 
be  convinced  that  the  Scotch  people  are  united  in  favour 
of  the  present  movement  for  a  change  in  their  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements — a  movement  upon  which  we  now  express 
no  opinion  whatever — unless  successful  public  meetings  in 
its  support  are  held  all  over  the  country  during  the  Recess.  It 
is  thus  not  only  a  superior  but  a  trained  intelligence  that,  to 
the  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  public  questions,  and  that  delights  in  political  dialectic. 
That  discussion  there  should  be  essentially  decorous,  and  should 
consist  essentially  of  appeals  and  counter-appeals,  not  to  passion, 
but  to  reason,  may  easily  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  only  such  an 
intelligence  takes  part  in  such  discussion.  But  it  is  a  very 
important  fact,  nevertheless.  If  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
is  ever  to  appear  to  any  purpose  as  an  apostle  of  Conservatism 
in  Scotland,  he  must  drop  the  role  of  the  gamin  of  his  Party 
and  the  vitriol-thrower  of  his  caste,  and  endeavour  to 
prove  himself  the  serious  politician  he  declares  Sir  William  Har- 
court  not  to  be.  Scotland  is  the  forum,  but  it  will  never  become 
the  cockpit  of  political  discussion.  May  not,  too,  the  present- 
day  desire  for  effect  in  all  departments  of  life  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  starring  of  politicians  in  the  North  ? 
After  all,  Mr.  Gibson,  chaperoned  by  Peers,  followed  by  re¬ 
porters,  and  applauded  by  the  train  bands  of  Scotch  Con¬ 
servatism,  is  a  more  picturesque  figure  than  Mr.  Gibson  acting 
as  bottleholder  to  Lord  Salisbury  at  a  banquet  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  and  with  only  a  couple  of  his  sentences  reported  in  the 
Times. 

What  is  the  real  object  of  the  now  annual  Tory  invasions 
of  Scotland?  Are  all  these  demonstrations  and  speeches 
intended  merely  to  add  a  cabful  to  the  Conservative  strength 
at  next  General  Election  ?  Under  present  political  conditions 
in  Scotland,  and  granting  a  Conservative  reaction,  the  Salisbury  - 
Gibson  crusade  will  not  do  moi'e  than  this.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  could  suppose  a  Household  Suffrage  Bill  for  Counties  passed  in 
1885,  a  couple  of  hansoms  would  probably  suffice,  after  the 
General  Election  of  188G,  to  convey  the  Tory  Members  from 
the  North  from  King’s  Cross  or  St.  Pancras  to  St.  Stephen’s. 
We  believe  there  is  more  in  the  crusade  than  this.  We  believe 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  are  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  a  religious,  material,  and  social  Conservatism  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  hope  to  convert  it.  They  are  right,  so  far.  The  Scotch 
people  have  never  shown  any  love  for  change,  simply  as 
change,  and  not  for  a  purpose  clearly  defined.  Innovators 
and  innovations  invariably  receive  from  them  the  cold 
shoulder  at  first.  There  is  in  Scotland  more  of  that 
providence  which  seems  the  natural  basis  for  middle- 
class  Conservatism  than  there  is  in  England.  Two  Scotch¬ 


men,  it  has  lately  been  proved,  insure  their  lives  for 
one  Englishman.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  agrarian 
Socialism  of  the  day  is  making  any  way  in  Scotland.  Con¬ 
sidering  how  completely  its  population  is  cut  off  from  its  soil 
on  the  one  hand,  and  how  powerless  from  a  political  point  of 
view  its  landed  class  is  on  the  other,  it  might  have  seemed 
marked  out  as  a  special  field  for  the  proselytising  energies  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  the  other  advocates  of  Land 
Nationalisation.  But  this  new  movement  appears  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  no  way  in  the  North,  and  certainly  does  not  affect  Scotch 
politics  of  the  present  day.  The  trained  intelligence  of  Scot¬ 
land  does  not  dream,  but  neither  does  it  allow  itself  to  be 
frightened  by  shadows,  or  satisfied  with  a  Barmecide  feast  of 
phrases.  A  writer  in  the  National  Review  for  this  month  tries 
to  account  for  the  dearth  of  Conservatism  in  Scotland  by  saying 
that  it  is  badly  organised,  and  that  “  local  Conservatives  ”  are 
rather  uppish.  The  explanation  is,  however,  inadequate, 
although  there  may  be  something  in  the  latter  half  of  it.  The 
truth  simply  is  that  the  Scotch  people  are  not  only  intelligent, 
but  grateful  to  the  Party  that  has  always  been  identified 
with  the  advancement  of  their  welfare.  “  The  Scotch 
nation,”  says  Mr.  Gibson,  “  is  a  nation  that  is  for 
wise  change  and  well-considered  progress.”  Precisely  so ; 
but  then,  the  Scotch  nation  invariably  finds  the  true  Tory 
leaders  opposing  change  when  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
to  be  wise,  and  seeking  to  retard  progress  when  the  time  for 
consideration  is  past,  and  the  time  for  action  has  come.  Is  it 
at  all  wonderful  that  it  should  hesitate  to  believe  that  at  last 
the  Ethiopian  has  changed  his  skin  ?  Scotland  did  not  give 
over  mumbling  the  dry  bones  of  political  economy,  even  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  Disraeli,  from  whom  it  took  Household  Suf¬ 
frage  without  thanks.  It  will  not,  to  please  Mr.  Gibson, 
rally  to  the  defence  of  “  the  rights  of  property,” — which,  if  not 
simply  an  unmeaning  phrase,  represent  little  more  than  the 
bitter  memories  of  generations  of  caste  domination. 


AN  ARMY  THAT  DOES  NOT  INVADE. 

THE  neutrality  of  Switzerland  has  endured  so  long,  and 
come  to  be  regarded  so  much  as  a  part  of  the  established 
order  of  Europe,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  dangers  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  past  and  may  be  exposed  in  the 
future,  and  to  forget  that  the  Confederation  owes  its  immunity 
from  attack  no  less  to  the  jealousy  of  its  neighbours  than  to 
the  valour  of  its  sons.  Since  the  crowning  victories  of  Morat 
and  Nancy,  Helvetian  liberty  has  been  in  no  serious  danger, 
save  during  the  portentous  period  which  began  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Bourbons  and  ended  with  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon ;  and  even  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  considered  it  expedient  to  restore  to  the  Cantons 
much  of  the  independence  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  his  Jacobin  predecessors  of  the  Directory.  Switzerland 
was  the  only  country  of  Central  Europe  which  he  did  not 
either  despoil  or  annex,  for  Geneva,  though  an  ally,  had  never 
been  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  For  this  there  were 
several  reasons.  Switzerland  had  been  mastered,  not  con¬ 
quered,  by  the  Directory ;  and  if  a  part  of  the  population,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Lords  of  Berne,  and 
beguiled  by  the  promises  of  their  soi-disant  liberators,  had  not 
sided  with  the  French,  the  task  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
unspeakably  more  difficult  than  it  proved,  and  it  proved 
no  holiday  work.  After  Berne  and  the  Waldstiitten  had  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
French  Commissioners,  and  the  Constitution  prepared  at  Paris, 
Schwyz,  with  a  little  help  from  Glarus  and  Uri,  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  fought  so  desperately  as  to  extort  the  admiration  of  the 
Generals  of  the  Directory,  who  declared  that  they  had  never 
“  seen  anything  warmer  in  La  Vendee.”  It  was  the  resistance 
of  Schwyz  that  saved  the  independence  of  the  Confederation. 
They  said  at  Paris  that  the  Swiss  deserved  to  live,  because  they 
knew  how  to  die ;  and  although  the  idea  of  annexing  the 
country  to  his  future  Empire  more  than  once  occurred  to 
Napoleon,  he  finally  decided  that  it  was  better  to  have  Swit¬ 
zerland  for  a  friend  than  an  enemy,  and  agreed,  in  1803,  to  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance,  the  conditions  of  which,  considering  the 
circumstances,  were  singularly  favourable.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  was  the  furnishing  by  the  Confederation  of  a  military 
contingent  for  service  in  whatever  part  of  Europe  it  might 
please  the  First  Consul  to  employ  them.  These  troops  served 
him  with  the  traditional  fidelity  of  Swiss  soldiers  of  fortune  ; 
they  fought  in  all  his  wars,  and  were  amongst  the  few  who, 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow  retreat,  neither  lost  discipline 
nor  abandoned  hope. 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Europe,  and  albeit  recent 
events  have  done  much  to  impair  the  sanctity  of  international 
engagements,  the  causes  which  have  so  long  favoured  the 
maintenance  of  Swiss  independence  still  endure.  Of  the  four 
great  States  that  encompass  the  Confederation,  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  one  that  does  not  covet  a  slice  of  its  territory.  Ger¬ 
many  would  find  it  very  convenient  to  hold  the  northern 
portal  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel ;  Austria  would  gladly  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Boden  See  ;  Italian  patriots 
regard  Ticino  as  a  part  of  Unredeemed  Italy  ;  and  the  operations 
of  France  in  the  next  war  would  be  immeasurably  facilitated 
by  possession  of  the  country  between  Lake  Leman  and  the 
Jura.  But  the  attempt  of  any  one  of  these  Powers 
to  convert  its  desires  into  realities  would  draw  upon  it  the 
hostility  of  the  rest,  plus  Switzerland,  now  stronger  than  ever 
before,  and  at  this  moment  the  independence  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  is  probably  as  secure  as  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
Whatever  danger  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Switzerland 
will  arise  rather  from  an  unforeseen  violation  of  its  neutrality 
than  from  a  deliberate  design  against  its  independence.  To 
this  danger  Swiss  statesmen  are  fully  alive,  and  to  a  sense  of 
its  existence  are  due  the  Constitution  of  1874  and  the  present 
military  organisation  of  the  country.  Nothing  short  of  the 
imminent  peril  of  1871,  when  Western  Switzerland  was 
within  an  ace  of  being  turned  into  a  cockpit,  would  have 
induced  the  Cantons  to  consent  to  the  changes  which 
rendered  possible  compulsory  military  service  and  a  central 
administration  for  the  Army.  If  Bourbaki’s  forces  had 
been  less  disorganised  when  they  crossed  the  frontier  at 
Verviers,  or  General  Herzog,  the  commander  of  the  Swiss 
forces,  had  displayed  less  energy  and  presence  of  mind, 
the  contest  might  have  been  continued  on  the  soil  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country.  In  the  next  war 
the  danger  may  be  even  greater,  for  the  French  will  be  under 
strong  temptation  to  strike  at  Germany  on  the  side  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  and  though  such  a  measure  would  array  the  Swiss 
against  them,  they  might  hope  to  achieve  their  object  before 
the  Federal  forces  could  offer  any  effective  resistance.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  the  policy  of  Switzerland,  while 
avoiding  the  danger  and  cost  of  a  standing  army,  to  have  such 
an  organisation  as  will  enable  her  Government  to  mobilise 
swiftly  a  force  sufficient  to  bar  the  way  to  any  foreign  army 
which  may  attempt  to  traverse  her  territory,  until  the  allies 
whom  the  occasion  would  enlist  on  her  side  could  come  to  her 
help.  To  this  end,  the  Confederation,  like  its  neighbours, 
has  adopted  the  system  of  compulsory  military  service. 
As  every  valid  Switzer  reaches  his  twenty-first  year,  he  is 
called  out  for  six  weeks’  drill ;  and  every  other  year  thereafter, 
until  he  has  passed  his  thirty-first  year,  he  undergoes  at  least 
three  weeks’  training.  At  thirty-two  he  passes  into  the  Land- 
wehr,  and  is  called  out  for  ten  days’  drill  every  alternate 
year.  In  the  Artillery,  the  first  term  of  training  is  six  months ; 
the  same  for  the  Cavalry,  who  provide  their  own  horses.  As¬ 
pirants  for  commissions  undergo  special  training  at  Thun,  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  also  specially  instructed.  The 
men  are  called  out  merely  by  bills  affixed  to  the  walls,  which 
mention  the  time  and  place  of  muster.  Those  who  neither 
appear  nor  send  properly  attested  proof  of  illness — the  only 
excuse  accepted — are  treated  as  deserters  ;  but  the  absentees 
are  singularly  few,  for  military  service  in  Switzerland  is 
regarded  more  as  a  pleasure  than  a  burden.  The  arm  of 
the  Infantry  is  the  Vetterli  rifle,  an  excellent  weapon ;  and 
as  the  men  are  allowed  to  retain  their  rifles,  and  tirs,  both 
cantonal  and  communal,  are  frequent  and  popular,  the  Swiss 
Militia  are  probably  better  shots  than  the  “  Regulars  ”  of  any 
neighbouring  country.  So  far  as  discipline  and  organisation 
are  concerned,  the  Artillery  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ;  but  the 
guns  are  growing  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  the  Federal 
Council  have  it  in  contemplation  to  replace  them  with  a 
weapon  more  on  a  par  with  present  requirements.  The  Swiss 
Army  of  elite ,  which  corresponds  with  the  active  armies  of 
Germany  and  France,  and  comprises  all  the  trained  men  in 
the  country  between  twenty  and  thirty-two,  consists  of  about 
160,000,  who  could  be  mobilised  in  fourteen  days,  and 
in  defence  of  their  native  mountains  would  probably  prove  a 
match  for  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  By  calling  out  the 
Landwehr,  their  numbers  could  be  increased  to  250,000,  and 
Switzerland  possesses  half-a-million  citizens  who  have  been 
trained  to  arms,  and  who,  if  the  need  arose,  would  be  available 
for  the  protection  of  her  neutrality.  The  Swiss  Army  is  organ¬ 
ised  purely  for  defence.  It  costs  the  country  less  than  a  million 
a  year,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  ever  be  used  for 


offensive  purposes.  It  is  an  Army  that  does  not  invade,  and  if 
other  armies  were  formed  on  the  same  model,  the  danger  of  war 
and  the  pressure  of  taxation  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
A  general  disarmament  is  no  more  practicable  than  a  general 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  universal  military  service,  and 
universal  military  service  is  too  much  in  accordance  with  the 
fitness  of  things  and  the  principle  of  democratic  equality  for 
its  abandonment  to  be  possible.  But  there  is  everywhere  a 
constant  tendency  to  shorten  the  term  of  service,  to  approxi¬ 
mate,  if  ever  so  slowly,  to  the  Swiss  system,  to  lighten  the 
burden  while  maintaining  the  organisation,  a  tendency  that  in 
the  end  may  convert  the  hosts  which  at  present  threaten  the 
peace  and  exhaust  the  resources  of  Europe  into  armies  as 
strong  for  defence,  and  as  unfitted  for  aggression,  as  the 
Citizen  Army  of  Switzerland. 


CIVILISATION  AND  POETRY. 

E  always  read  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  with  pleasure,  and  a 
wish  that  he  would  bestow  his  lighter  thoughts  on  us 
more  frequently,  but  we  do  not  exactly  follow  the  discourse  on 
Poetry  which  he  delivered  on  Wednesday  to  the  ladies  of  Bedford 
College.  The  report  is  not  very  good,  but  we  understand  him 
to  say  that  the  appreciation  of  poetry  which  should  be,  and  in 
part  is,  an  attribute  of  civilisation  is  greatly  impaired  in  our 
modern  society  by  two  principal  causes.  One  is  the  quantity 
of  good  criticism  poured  out,  which  makes  readers  look  through 
a  haze  until  they  do  not  see  what  the  poet  actually  says ;  and  the 
other  is  the  tendency  to  immersion  in  the  business  of  life,  or 
among  women,  in  household  cares.  “  Life  in  great  towns  makes 
leisure  and  solitude  more  and  more  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain 
and  yet  without  these  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  the  poetic  emo¬ 
tion.  The  habit  of  living  at  high  pressure  even  makes  leisure 
and  solitude  insupportable,  when  we  can  get  them ;  as  with 
alcoholic  stimulants,  when  the  high  pressure  is  removed  the 
nerve-force  collapses.  The  over-stimulated  soul  has  no  power 
to  respond  to  the  gentle  and  natural  invitations  with  which 
common  things  solicit  our  love.” 

With  the  first  statement  we  have  not  much  quarrel.  There 
must,  it  is  true,  have  been  plenty  of  criticism  among  the 
audience  who  watched  and  enjoyed  Euripides,  or  the  cynical 
nobles  who  listened  to  “  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by 
the  lips  of  man,”  as  Virgil  recited,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they 
failed  in  an  appreciation  which,  for  one  thing,  sent  those  poets 
down  to  us  through  the  ages ;  but  still  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
even  good  criticism  may  obscure  certain  meanings,  while  it 
throws  white-light  on  others.  We  read  the  poets  with  our 
thoughts  filled  with  criticisms  till,  instead  of  studying  what 
they  say,  we  are  reconciling  their  words  with  the  opinions  on 
them.  We  listen  to  Fechter,  to  see  if  the  Press  is  right.  We 
can  all  verify  that  by  remembering  how  study  and  critics  have 
obscured  for  many  of  us  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  till  men  read 
passages  like  the  thirty- eighth  chapter  of  Job  without  an 
idea  that  they  are  listening  to  a  burst  of  poetic  praise 
as  unrivalled  in  the  revealingness  of  its  thought  as  in 
its  majestic  melody.  A  haze  has  been  created,  as  Mr. 
Pattison  says,  until  we  can  hardly  see.  But  the  second  allega¬ 
tion  is  more  serious,  for  if  the  complexity  and  the  movement,  the 
rapid  life  and  the  sordid  cares,  of  our  modern  existence  interfere 
with  or  intercept  the  appreciation  of  poetry,  then  the  greatest 
of  all  methods  of  cultivation  has  been  ruined,  and  the  world 
has  lost  the  strongest  except  one  of  all  its  ennobling  influences. 
Life  will  not  grow  simpler  or  money-making  less  necessary,  and 
if  Mr.  Pattison  is  right,  the  appreciation  of  poetry  will  steadily 
decline.  We  cannot  think  that  is  so,  and  would  ask  all  who 
read  Mr.  Mark  Pattison — and  who  misses  anything  that  he  writes 
in  that  iced  and  flavoured  English  of  his  ? — to  consider  some 
arguments  on  the  other  side. 

Does  immersion  in  the  world’s  work,  even  if  it  be  in  house¬ 
keeping  and  the  care  of  babies,  hinder  the  appreciation  of 
poetry  p  A  priori,  it  should  not,  for  it  does  not  hinder  its  pro¬ 
duction.  A  soldier  wrote  “  Prometheus  Bound.”  A  King  in 
difficulties,  fighting  daily  for  leave  to  exist,  composed  the 
majority  of  the  Psalms.  A  Vizier  poured  out  the  marvellous 
hymns  which  we  call  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Shakespeare 
did  his  most  poetic  work  while  immersed  in  the  cares  of  his 
theatre,  paying  every  court  to  society,  and  making  the  money 
he  needed  to  get  away  from  it  all.  Byron  was  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  affairs,  often  discreditable  and  harassing ;  Goethe  was 
a  Premier ;  Victor  Hugo  is  a  politician ;  Mr.  Morris  decorates 
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our  houses,  and  in  business  is  not  to  be  taken  in.  If  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  poetry  is  possible  to  men  essentially  of  the 
world,  and  loving  the  world,  doing  its  work  among  crowds,  and 
distracted  with  hourly  and  imperative  calls  on  their  attention, 
why  should  the  appreciation  of  poetry  be  so  impossible  to 
men  similarly  situated  P  Could  poets  have  written,  if  they  did  not 
appreciate?  It  is  not  so  in  Art.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  when 
life  is  at  its  busiest,  when  men  are  fullest  of  work  and  most 
steeped  in  interests,  when  living  has  grown  most  complex  and  man 
is  most  distracted  by  details,  that  Art  and  the  appreciation  of 
Art  reach  their  highest  levels.  Athenian  Art  rose  highest  under 
Pericles,  surely  no  time  of  inactivity.  Life  has  never  been  so 
full  among  mankind  as  in  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  when 
men  both  produced  and  appreciated  architecture,  painting, 
statuary  as  they  have  never  done  since— the  appreciators 
being,  first  of  all,  Kings,  Cardinals,  and  busy  nobles  — 
or  are  doing  only  now,  when  in  bubbling  Paris  and  seeth¬ 
ing  London,  Art,  if  it  reaches  no  lofty  level  of  execution, 
is  at  least  a  worship.  If  civilisation  does  not  crush  Art, 
what  is  there  in  it  which  should  crush  poetry,  or  the 
appreciation  of  poetry,  which,  equally  with  the  appreciation  of 
Art,  requires  a  developed  feeling  for  beauty  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  does  not,  and  not  only  is  the  poetry  of  our  day  singu¬ 
larly,  almost  specially  poetic,  but  the  appreciation  of  it  is  no¬ 
where  so  keen  as  in  City  parlours,  in  politicians’  libraries,  in  the 
boudoirs  of  over-busy  women,  and  in  the  offices  of  critics  dis¬ 
tracted  by  a  million  interruptions.  It  is  quite  true  that  soli¬ 
tude  and  reflection  are  essential  to  insight  into  poetry, 
as  well  as  enjoyment  of  it  ;  but  Mr.  Pattison  con¬ 
founds  the  external  life  with  the  internal,  and  forgets 
that  the  mind  may  be  as  lonely  and  as  detached  in 
Lombard  Street  as  on  the  top  of  Helvellyn — may,  indeed,  be 
more  lonely,  for  the  rush  of  the  City  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  poetic  less  than  the  sweep  of  the  clouds  across  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  face.  How  can  the  man  who  can  see  enjoy  even  Words¬ 
worth,  when  the  storm  sweeps  over  Helvellyn  ?  how  not  enjoy, 
when  in  an  office  in  Cheapside  the  innumerable  murmur  of  the 
human  bees  is  borne  in  in  one  low-sounding  roar?  That  many 
men  and  more  women  immersed  in  affairs  do  not  appreciate 
poetry  is  true,  but  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  immer¬ 
sion,  but  of  something  in  their  own  inner  natures  on 
which  poetry  makes  no  more  impression  than  art  upon 
the  blind.  No  doubt,  in  the  multitudinousness  of  our 
people  the  poet  seems  to  make  far  less  impression  than  he 
ought;  but  does  any  man  who  appeals  to  the  ear  make 
more,  except,  perhaps,  the  preacher,  who  says  he  can  tell  the 
crowds  the  secret  of  the  Whence  and  Whither  ?  That  disparity 
is  natural,  for  to  the  man  expecting  death  the  words  of  the 
doctor  are  of  more  import  than  even  those  of  his  wife ;  but  who 
among  secular  writers  has  the  audience  of  a  Tennyson,  or  when 
can  appreciation  have  been  more  universal  than  that  which,  in 
the  choked  streets  of  Glasgow,  as  much  as  on  the  silent  pastures 
of  Ayr,  follows  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns  ?  The  body  of  men 
appreciate  no  literature  of  any  kind,  and  probably  to  the  end 
of  time  never  will ;  but  the  largest  section  of  admirers  is 
reserved  for  the  singer. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  obstacle  placed  by  civilisation 
in  the  way  of  the  appreciation  of  Poetry  is  not  the  bustle  it 
produces,  or  even  the  mental  dissipation  it  encourages,  but  the 
cleavage  it  effects  between  the  educated  and  uneducated,  a 
cleavage  so  deep  that  what  charms  the  one  will  not  interest  the 
other,  and  a  poet  appreciated  by  a  whole  people  can  hardly 
arise.  The  cultivated  tend  to  become  reflective,  while  the 
people  remain  emotional ;  and  the  poet  who  feels  acutely 
the  influence  of  culture,  even  if  he  has  it  not  himself, 
gives  out  first  that  which  attracts  the  cultivated  most. 
Thousands  of  men  in  every  grade  admire  Mr.  Tennyson,  but  for 
the  body  of  the  people,  “In  Memoriam  ”  is  almost  sealed,  their 
religion  is  so  distiuct.  They  can  and  do  feel  “  The  Death  of  Well¬ 
ington  ”  aud  “  Locksley  Hall,”  but  not  “  Ulysses,”  still  less 
“  Tithonus.”  This  is  a  great  evil,  perhaps  an  irreparable  one; 
but  great  poets  have  sung  to  small  nationalities,  and  it  is  the 
only  evil  influence  on  poetry  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  to 
civilisation.  After  all,  the  Railway  and  the  Telegraph  are  not 

(such  mighty  advances  that  we  should  think  ourselves  so  different 
from  the  men  who  learned  Homer  or  Valmiki  by  heart,  or 
quoted  to  each  other  with  cheerful  gusto  the  last  songs  of 
Horace. 


THE  COST  OP  LIVING  IN  SWITZERLAND. 
mHE  superstition  that  living  abroad  is  necessarily  cheaper 
JL  than  living  at  home  still  lingers,  and  hundreds  of  families 
every  year  betake  themselves  to  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition  by  reducing  their  expenditure.  This 
end  they  generally  attain,  albeit  by  the  adoption  of  means  which, 
if  they  were  adopted  at  home,  would  produce  a  similar  result. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  were  cheaper 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  but  the  extension  of  railways 
has  equalised  food  prices  all  over  Europe,  and,  except  ia  a  few 
outlying  countries,  whither  only  travellers  careless  of  comfort 
ever  venture,  flesh  meat  and  bread-stuffs  are  now  nowhere  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  coal, 
exotic  produce,  and  all  sea-borne  articles  are  considerably  dearer 
abroad  than  at  home.  The  manufacturing  supremacy  and  Free- 
trade  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  made  it,  for  clothing, 
the  cheapest  country  in  the  world ;  while,  against  the  compara¬ 
tive  dearness  of  dairy  produce,  a  dearness  due  to  the  legal  and 
social  discouragement  of  small  farms,  may  be  set  off  the  far 
greater  cheapness  of  fish.  Of  some  other  items  of  domestic  ex¬ 
penditure,  such  as  education,  house-rent,  taxes,  and  servants’ 
wages,  we  shall  speak  presently. 

The  country  at  present  most  affected  by  English  families  in 
search  of  economy  is,  probably,  Switzerland.  It  possesses 
several  varieties  of  climate,  highly  attractive  scenery,  and 
foreign  residents  (unless  they  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
Salvation  Army)  enjoy  greater  liberties  and  immunities  than 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  permis  de  sejour,  though  still 
exacted,  is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  and  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  trifling  fee  you  may  have  a  permis  d’ etdblissement 
good  for  the  entire  duration  of  your  stay,  however  long  it  may 
be.  Sojourners  in  Switzerland,  moreover,  have  the  choice  of 
two  languages,  and  the  chance  of  cheaper  education  than  is 
to  be  found  either  in  France  or  Germany ;  while,  in  the 
former  country,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  since  1871  by  heavy  taxation,  and  in  the  latter  by 
the  protective  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  Switzerland  offers  to  English  families  for 
whom  economy  is  a  necessity  greater  advantages  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Continent.  No  Commune  is  without  its  free 
school,  and  the  more  advanced  Cantons — Berne,  Zurich,  Geneva, 
Araud,  and  others — possess  educational  institutions  equal  to  any 
of  their  class  in  Europe,  and  in  which  instruction  is  imparted  at 
an  almost  nominal  cost.  The  College  of  Geneva,  founded  by 
Calvin,  which  may  take  rank  with  any  English  public  school, 
gives  a  liberal  education  at  the  rate  of  twenty  francs  a  year, 
and  the  fees  at  the  secondary  and  superior  girls’  schools 
are  on  an  equally  moderate  scale.  The  fees  at  the  Gymnase 
are  forty  francs  a  year  for  each  of  the  two  sections,  tech¬ 
nical  and  commercial,  so  that  if  a  pupil  were  to  take  both, 
which,  however,  no  pupil  ever  does,  the  total  cost  would  be 
£3  4s.  4d.  The  charges  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  are 
50f.  for  six  months’  instruction  in  any  one  branch,  and  the 
School  of  Design  is  free  to  pupils  who  make  a  point  of  regular 
attendance.  The  fees  at  the  University,  the  Schools  of 
Chemistry  and  Industrial  Arts,  are  relatively  quite  as  reason¬ 
able  ;  and  as  private  lessons  are  also  very  cheap,  Geneva  is 
probably  the  most  desirable  city  in  Europe  for  folks  with  large 
families  and  small  incomes.  But  there  is  a  reverse  to  every 
medal,  aud  as  none  of  these  institutions  are  self-supporting, 
and  all  (except  the  Conservatoire)  are  subsidised  either  by  the 
municipality  or  the  State,  taxes  are  necessarily  high,  almost  as 
high  as  in  England,  although  Switzerland  has  neither  standing 
army,  navy,  Court,  nor  Foreign  Office.  The  rate  of  taxation  in 
Geneva,  including  local  imposts,  is  at  the  rate  of  seventy-six 
francs,  a  shade  over  £3  a  head  of  population.  In  no  other 
Canton  is  this  rate  exceeded,  in  many  Cantons  it  is  much  less; 
but  none,  perhaps,  possess  equal  educational  facilities,  or  offer 
them  on  the  same  liberal  terms  alike  to  foreigners  and  citizens. 
Apart  from  education,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  any  less  in  Geneva,  or  elsewhere  in  Switzerland,  than  in 
England.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  house-rents,  so  much  depends 
on  situation  and  accommodation  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
rents  abroad  are  generally  higher  than  reuts  at  home.  They  are 
higher  at  Paris,  Berliu,  and  Vienna  than  in  any  large  English 
city,  and  they  are  higher  in  the  environs  of  Zurich,  Geneva, 
and  Berne  than  in  the  environs  of  London.  According 
to  a  careful  estimate  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
a  Zurich  paper,  the  cost  of  building  in  London  is  little 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  building  at  Zurich.  This 
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difference  is  due  less  to  any  great  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
materials  used  by  English  builders  than  to  the  gi-eater  efficiency 
of  English  labour,  the  shill  with  which  it  is  directed,  and  the 
more  general  use  in  this  country  of  labour-saving  appliances. 
Rents,  therefore,  are  higher,  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
higher,  in  Switzerland  than  iu  England  ;  coal  is  dearer — it  costs 
in  Geneva  £'l  15s.  a  ton — tea,  coffee,  sugar,  currants,  petroleum, 
tinned  meats,  pottery,  hardware,  and  clothing  are  very  much 
dearer.  Dairy  produce  and  vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
cheaper;  so  are  servants’  wages.  A  Genevan  housemaid  is 
satisfied  with  £'10  to  £12  a  year;  a  cooh  considers  herself  well 
paid  with  from  £12  to  £16.  The  cheapness  of  wine,  even  for 
those  who  like  it,  is  not  an  unalloyed  blessing.  Your  servants 
take  it  with  their  dinners  and  suppers  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
when  you  employ  a  gardener,  he  expects  a  bottle  a  day  ;  every 
man  who  brings  a  parcel,  or  who  does  an  odd  job,  wants  a 
drink ;  low  prices  induce  increased  consumption,  and  the  nett 
result  is  not  economy. 

Theoretically,  then,  housekeeping  is  no  cheaper  in  Switzer¬ 
land  than  in  England,  and  if  people  do,  in  fact,  live  less 
•expensively  in  the  former  country  than  the  latter,  it  is  because 
they  live  more  simply.  English  families  who  at  home  inhabit  a 
•country  house  or  a  suburban  villa,  and  keep  five  or  six  servants, 
when  they  settle  for  a  season  at  Geneva  hire  an  appartement  in 
a  second  story  and  keep  a  housemaid  and  a  cook,  or,  perhaps,  a 
maid-of-all-work.  They  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  the  simpler  living  of  their  new  neigh¬ 
bours  makes  thrift  seem  easier  and  more  natural.  Large  fortunes 
are  rare  iu  Switzerland,  aud  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries 
are  very  modest.  The  President  of  the  Confederation  receives 
for  his  services  only  £600  a  year;  few  Judges  receive  more  than 
£250,  and  there  is  probably  no  bank  manager  in  the  country  with  a 
salary  of  more  than  twice  that  amount.  A  man  with  an  income 
•of  £500  is  considered  very  well  off  indeed,  and  to  have  £1,000  a 
year  is  to  be  “  passing  rich.”  An  English  family,  consisting  of 
six  persons — four  of  them  children — having,  say,  £500  a  year, 
•and  desiring  to  settle  in  Geneva  and  practise  economy,  would 
probably  take  an  unfurnished  appartement  on  a  second  or 
third  story,  which  with  taxes  might  cost  them  £60  a  year.  Two 
•servants  at  £22,  and  education  (including  books  and  some 
private  lessons),  would  bring  up  their  fixed  expenditrrre  to  £100, 
leaving  £100  disposable  for  food,  clothing,  and  et  cetaeras.  How 
much  our  economical  family  should  spend  on  clothing  is  not 
•easy  to  say ;  but  if  they  were  very  careful,  and  the  mistress  a 
good  manager,  £60  to  £70  would  go  a  long  way.  As  for  food, 
if  they  lived  as  the  Swiss  live,  profiting  by  the  cheapness  of 
vegetable  and  dairy  produce,  and  not  being  extravagant  in 
butcher  meat,  they  might  perhaps  provide  it,  together  with 
firing  and  lights,  for  about  £200  a  year  more,  leaving  for 
sundries  and  the  unforeseen  a  margin  of  £130.  In  the  country, 
-considerably  less  would  suffice  ;  but  the  country  does  not 
•sffer  the  same  facilities  for  education,  for  attending  the 
gratuitous  lectures  organised  by  the  University,  and  for 
amusements.  For  people  with  small  families,  or  with  no 
families  at  all,  lodgings  are  perhaps  cheaper  than  house¬ 
keeping.  In  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  almost  every  other  Swiss 
city,  pension  may  be  obtained  at  from  four  to  six  francs  a 
•day,  in  the  country  for  very  much  less.  An  American  gentle¬ 
man  known  to  the  writer,  who  came  to  Europe  for  the  benefit 
•of  his  health,  and  for  whom  economy  was  a  necessity,  found  at 
YverduD,  on  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  a  pension  which  took  him, 
his  wife,  child,  and  nurse  at  the  rate  of  12  francs,  say  10s.  a  day, 
•everything  included.  He  had  two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room, 
everything  was  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and  the  fare,  though 
plain,  was  sufficient  and  substantial.  But  Yverdun  is  a  terribly 
dull  place,  and  there  are  few  English  people  who,  save  under 
pressure  of  necessity,  would  consent  to  spend  a  winter  in  a 
quiet  Swiss  village  unfrequented  by  their  countrymen.  There 
are  probably  places  iu  England  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
live  as  cheaply  as  at  Yverdun.  So  far  as  Geneva  is  concerned, 
the  greatest  advantage  it  offers  to  foreign  residents,  apart  from 
its  fine  situation  and  bracing  climate,  consists  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  cheapness,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  its  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  as  to  which  it  is  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled,  by  any 
other  Continental  city. 


MODERN  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH. 

“VT'TE  confess  that  we  regard  with  much  suspicion  the  outcry 
VV  which  is  heard  from  time  to  time  now-a-days  against 
our  system  of  Elementary  Education,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 


injuring  the  health  of  pupils  aud  teachers.  The  charge  is 
brought,  as  a  rule,  by  those  who  have  been  opposed  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  Compulsory  Education,  or,  at  least,  wrho  are  but  half¬ 
hearted  supporters  of  it,  and  always  eager  to  keep  it  down 
strictly  to  “  the  Three  R’s.”  Still,  after  allowance  is  made  for 
prejudices,  there  remain  some  statistics  and  opinions  of  men  of 
weight  which  show  that  the  question,  though  often  discussed* 
has  not  been  by  any  means  settled  as  yet.  The  address  of  Mr. 
Teale,  President  of  the  Health  Department  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  on  Monday,  brings  it  again  to  the  front. 

Intellectual  quickness  is  clearly  not  characteristic  of  the 
masses  of  the  English  race  in  England.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Standards  which  prevail  in  our  Elementary  Schools  which  ought 
to  render  it  difficult  for  children  of  a  bright,  average  intelligence 
to  pass  them.  In  Scotland  and  in  Germany,  harder  tests  are 
applied  with  better  results  than  our  Standards  give  us  here,  but 
some  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  supplied  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  system  has  been  in  full  working  in  those  countries 
for  a  long  time.  Are  we  trying  to  do  in  a  few  years  what 
requires  a  longer  period  ?  Is  it  the  case  that,  in  those 
countries,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Teale,  “  the  science  by  which 
Educational  requirements  are  brought  into  harmony  with 
growth,  development,  and  health  has  attained  a  point  of 
perfection  from  which  the  English  Educational  system  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  long  interval  ?”  If  it  be  so,  we  shall  have  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  quantity  of  pressure  it  is  legitimate  or  allowable  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  English  children  of  school  age  so  as  to 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  time  lost.  We  can  do 
nothiug  in  the  matter  till  we  obtain  definite  information  from 
those  best  qualified  to  report  on  the  effects  of  our  present  system 
on  the  general  health.  Mere  vague  allegations  or  even  isolated 
proved  instances  of  harm  done  are  of  no  real  value,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  we  are  to  lay  down  the  thesis  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
removing  an  abuse,  where  the  remedy  applied  falls  short  of  per¬ 
fection  in  its  application.  The  system  of  compulsory  education 
in  its  present  form  is  not  to  be  condemned  by  showing  that  here 
and  there  it  has  done  harm  when  injudiciously  applied,  especi¬ 
ally  when  we  consider  how  millions  have  been  trained  by  it  to 
become  better  citizens  and  better  men.  We  have  no  separate 
heading  as  yet  in  the  Registrar- General’s  Reports  for  Competitive 
Examination,  beside  zymotic  aud  other  diseases.  The  true 
principle  of  criticism  iu  such  a  case  is  to  measure  what  is  against 
what  was,  and  its  mischiefs  against  the  mischiefs  of  the  old  no¬ 
system,  and  then  to  decide  between  them. 

Still,  perfection  being  the  point  towards  which  the  statesman 
must  steer,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  question  of  health 
in  relation  to  Elementary  Education  should  receive  a  prompt 
solution.  It  is  a  question  which  will  press  for  an  answer 
more  and  more  with  time,  for  the  inevitable  drift  of  our 
Educational  system  must  be  towards  Standards  of  greater  diffi¬ 
culty.  Mr.  Mundella  tells  us,  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  studied  the  Education  question  throughout  Europe,  that 
“  the  requirements  of  the  English  Educational  Code  are  the 
lightest  ”  of  all,  and  it  does  not  need  a  prophet  to  foretell  that, 
while  this  is  so,  no  finality  will  seem  to  be  attained, — in  the  eyes 
of  Liberals,  at  all  events.  Whether  a  Royal  Commission  on 
“  Brain  Pressure  in  Relation  to  National  Health”  would  be  of 
much  use,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt;  but  surely  some  system  of 
Reports  might  be  devised,  wherein  the  governors  of  Board  schools 
should  give  the  results  oE  inquiries  and  observation  on  their  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  each  school  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  also  could  help  in  this 
matter,  by  paying  special  attention  to  the  backward  pupils  in  the 
annual  examination.  A  good  Inspector  ought  to  discover  very 
quickly  whether  a  dull  child  has  been  “crammed”  so  as  to 
mechauieally  answer  questions,  and  just  earn  the  grant;  and  if 
he  comes  to  such  a  conclusion,  he  can  refer  the  investigation  on 
the  subject  of  health,  in  such  a  case,  to  the  governors  of  the 
school.  No  doubt,  this  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of 
some  Inspectors ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  organised,  universal 
observation. 

We  cannot  as  a  nation  afford  to  keep  back  the  bright  child 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dull,  as  we  should  be  doing  were  we  to 
lower  the  Standards ;  nor  cau  we  separate  off  the  dull  children 
from  the  bright  for  separate  instruction,  as  that  would  be  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  the  former,  who  would  lose  at  once  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  industry,  and  with  it  their  own  self-respect.  If  the 
strain  of  our  present  Code  is  too  great — and  we  disbelieve 
it — some  other  system  of  Grants  will  have  to  be  devised 
Instead  of  payment  by  results,  which  the  New  Code  has 
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already  modified,  %ve  shall  have  to  pay  according  to  efficiency 
in  management  and  teaching  only.  It  will  he  a  truly  difficult 
task  to  frame  an  Inspectorate  which  could  give  satisfaction  by 
its  Reports  under  these  heads,  without  the  hard,  matter-of-fact 
clue  which  is  supplied  by  the  results  test  in  examinations. 

So  impracticable,  indeed,  does  it  seem  to  apply  any  other 
than  the  Examination  test  in  Elementary  Schools,  that  it  will  be 
well  to  devise  some  means  which  will  prevent  any  risk  of 
impairment  of  health  under  the  present  Curriculum.  Some 
such  plan  as  the  giving  of  a  substantial  meal  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  all  such  schools,  as  suggested  in  our  issue 
of  a  fortnight  ago,  would,  we  believe,  produce  the  best  results. 
Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  dull  child  is  the  under-fed  child, 
and  the  school  meal  would  breed  a  double  benefit ;  improved 
general  physique  and  improved  power  of  bearing  the  pressure  of 
instruction,  where  the  mind  is,  at  present,  starved  through  the 
body.  Were  the  nation  once  convinced  that,  to  hold  our  own, 
we  must  raise  our  Standards  in  education  progressively,  and  that 
a  healthy  and  well-fed  body  is  an  absolute  condition  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  average  pupil,  we  believe  the  means  of  paying 
for  such  a  meal  would  be  forthcoming.  Thus  mind  and 
body  would  be  reciprocally  indebted  to  each  ;  mind,  as  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  utmost  under  favourable  health  conditions, 
body,  as  owing  to  the  recognised  need  of  educational  develop¬ 
ments  its  improved  condition.  On  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  the  higher  education  and  competitive  examinations,  which 
are  equally  part  of  the  subject  discussed  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  we  are  inclined  to  traverse  entirely  many  of  the 
allegations  which  are  often  made.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
best  candidates  in  such  examinations,  putting  aside,  perhaps, 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  where  climatic  influences  come  into 
play,  suffer  materially,  if  at  all,  from  the  strain  put  upon  them. 
The  defect  is  not  in  the  system,  but  in  the  abuse  of  the  system. 
Those  who  break  down  under  it  are,  we  fancy,  those  who  have 
been  driven  on  at  too  high  a  pressure  to  secure,  by  exception¬ 
ally  severe  efforts  of  memory,  positions  in  the  list  to  which  their 
natural  abilities  do  not  entitle  them.  This  is  the  real  evil  of  the 
“cramming’  system.  For  the  candidates  who  are,  by  natural 
power,  exactly  those  whom  the  Service  wants,  there  is  no  need  of 
“  cramming,’  unless,  indeed,  the  organised  development  of  know¬ 
ledge  with  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  waste  of  energy  is  to 
be  so  called.  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to  the  Examiners 
in  such  cases  to  suggest  that  they  select  “  crammed  ”  candidates, 
for  the  most  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well- organised 
knowledge  which  they  appreciate  highest,  and  unless  such 
knowledge  as  candidates  have  be  well  organised,  there  are 
only  a  few,  if  any,  who  can  give  it  adequate  expression 
on  paper.  What  successful  “coaches,”  such  as  Mr.  Wren, 
do,  is  to  give  instruction  of  a  high  kind  in  the  subjects  re¬ 
quired  for  the  different  examinations,  specialising  more 
than  can  be  done  at  a  school,  and  supplying  defects  of 
ordinary  school  education  which  would  ruin  the  chances  of 
many  excellent  candidates,  as,  for  instance,  the  niggardly  allow¬ 
ance  of  time  given  to  the  modern  languages,  and  even  to  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  Their  pupils  work  no  harder  than 
many  a  youth  at  the  Universities  who  looks  forward  to  a 
“first  ’  and  a  “Fellowship,”  yet  no  one  wants  to  abolish 
“  Honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Where,  again,  are  the 
evidences  of  deterioration  of  health  in  the  Officers  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  or  the  Clerks  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  Home 
Civil  Service ?  Even  if,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
Competitive-examination  system  is  a  car  of  Jaganuath,  crushing 
its  thousands  of  self-offered  victims  beneath  its  wheels,  still  the 
old  question  comes  up,— “  What  is  your  alternative  which  will 
avoid  jobbery  and  favouritism  ?  ”  Mr.  Teale’s  suggestion,  in 
cases  where  good  candidates  outnumber  appointments,  that  the 
final  selection  should  be  made  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  is  not 
likely,  we  venture  to  think,  to  win  the  day. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

DR.  CLIFFORD  ALLBUTT  ON  COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,  I  note  an  interesting  query  in  your  recent  comments 
upon  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt’s  paper  on  competitive  examinations  : 

Will  Di.  Allbutt  just  tell  us  why,  if  physical  injuries  are  not 
inherited,  which  is  certain,  mental  injuries  should  be?  The 
exam  nee  may  be  hurt,  and  we  are  certain  often  is,  but  his 
childien  are  not.” 


I  fear  you  are  in  error  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of: 
physical  injuries.  Some  physical  injuries  certainly  are  inherited ; 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  trainers  upon  thoroughbred  horses 
leave  their  mark  upon  the  offspring.  The  whole  history  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  points  to  the  inheritance  of  abnormalities 
which  are  the  result  of  external  influences  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  injuries.  It  is  well  known  that  some  dog-fanciers  pro¬ 
duce  an  exaggerated  pug  by  breaking  down  the  nasal  bones,  which 
I  am  told  has  its  effect  upon  the  progeny ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  tailless  cats  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  if  we  reject  the 
theory  of  centuries  of  mutilation.  Men  who  do  no  work  have 
children  with  small  extremities.  Fish  spawned  in  the  dark 
come  at  last  into  the  world  without  organs  of  vision  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  short-sight  is  constantly  transmitted  from 
parent  to  offspring.  Now,  if  the  father  did  not  overstrain  his  eyes,., 
he  would  not  be  short-sighted,  nor  would  he  beget  short-sighted 
children ;  but  he  does  overstrain  his  eyes,  and  he  does  beget 
short-sighted  children,  who,  again,  transmit  the  defect.  Here  is 
clearly  an  instance  of  a  self-inflicted  injury  which  is  undoubtedly 
transmitted,  and  if  a  physical  injury  of  this  kind  is  carried 
down  for  generations,  why  should  not  a  mental  or  cerebral 
injury,  the  result  of  overstrain,  have  a  deleterious  effect  or 
reappear  in  the  offspring?  Men  who  cannot  perform  their 
tasks  without  stimulants,  as  is  the  case  with  some  orators 
and  actors,  are  apt  to  have  children  with  an  abnormal 
tendency  to  alcoholism.  No  one  is  surprised  at  this. 

They  say,  “  His  father  drank  before  him.”  The  thief,  the 
coward,  the  liar,  the  miser,  reproduce  themselves.  “Like  begets 
like,”  all  the  world  over ;  I  am  sure  the  remark  applies  to 
acquired  as  well  as  to  natural  peculiarities,  and  if  men  will 
overstrain  themselves  in  the  endeavour  to  develope  the  mental 
at  the  expense  of  the  physique,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their 
offspring  should  suffer.  Children  whose  eyes  have  been  damaged 
for  life  by  the  present  craze  for  “  cram,”  under  the  modern 
School-board  system,  are  constantly  brought  under  my  notice  ; . 
and  I  entirely  concur  with  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  to  whom  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  for  his  manly  protest  against 
the  evils  of  competition.  Knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing 
in  itself,  but  it  is  evil,  and  not  good,  if  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
broken  health  and  spirits,  or  a  tendency  to  disease  which  damages 
the  race. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Charles  Bell  Tatlor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Park  Row,  Nottingham. 


LONGEVITY. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator."! 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  excellent  paper,  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  letters  on  “  Longevity.”  Regarding  the 
instance  adduced  by  General  Robertson  in  your  number  for 
September  29th,  I  may  remark  that,  owing  to  a  slight  error  in 
calculation,  he  does  not  make  the  best  of  his  case — the  lady 
therein  mentioned  having  been  born  on  May  11th,  1748,  and. 
dying  on  April  2nd,  1858,  was  within  thirty-nine  days  of  com¬ 
pleting  her  110th  year — not  108th,  as  erroneously  stated.* 

I  venture  to  submit  the  following  instance,  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation.  When  passing  through  Moscow  on  my 
way  overland  to  India  in  1828,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
medical  man,  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  education  (whose  name,, 
however,  has  escaped  my  recollection),  who  had  been  settled 
there  for  many  years,  and  was  then  physician  to  the  Shereme- 
tieff  Hospital,  an  establishment  founded  and  maintained  by 
Count  Sheremetieff,  one  of  the  old  Russian  Boyards,. 
for  the  use  of  his  own  serfs,  who  in  those  days  num¬ 
bered  120,000  souls  (as  they  were  called  in  Russian),  i.e.,. 
males  paying  “  obrok.”  My  friend,  in  going  round  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  pointed  out  to  me  a  hale-looking,  little,, 
old  man,  sitting  on  his  bed,  but  who  stood  up  and  answered 
intelligibly  some  questions  addressed  to  him,  his  only  infirmity 
being  slight  deafness.  This  man  had  been  drafted  into  the 
Army  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  before  whom  he  had  passed 
in  review  shortly  before  that 'monarch’s  death,  which  took  place 
in  1725.  This  was,  the  doctor  said,  authentically  proved  by 
papers  in  his  possession,  and  the  man’s  career  clearly  shown 
until  his  reception  into  the  hospital  thirty  years  before.  Sup¬ 
posing  his  age  to  have  been  only  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his 
marching  past  the  Emperor,  this  makes  his  age  when  I  saw 
him  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  My  friend  assured  me 
that  instances  of  very  advanced  age  were  very  common  among 

*  No  ;  the  mistake  was  in  the  years,  the  longevity  was  given  rightly. — Ee 
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the  peasantry  in  Eussia,  hut  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all 
parish  records  or  other  similar  documents,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  get  at  their  exact  age,  except  in  an  instance  like 
this,  where  the  subject  had  entered  the  Army,  and  his  future 
career  was  therefore  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  E.  Baikie,  M.D.,  late  H.E.I.C.S. 

55  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh,  October  8th. 


PEOFE8SOB  FLOWEE  AT  BEADING. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “  Professor  Flower  at  Beading,”  you 
;say  that  the  Clergy  quake  lest  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  may 
interfere  with  the  belief  in  miracle,  and  you  seem  to  hope  that 
the  Professor  will  supplement  his  address  with  further  matter 
showing  that  the  Clergy  need  not  be  quakers.  I  do  not  know 
•whether  Professor  Flower  may  be  able  to  supply  the  required 
■consolation.  To  my  mind,  that  would  depend  upon  what  you 
•or  what  the  Clergy  mean  by  “  miracle.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  objection  of  most  scientific  men  to  “  miracle  ”  is  that  that 
•expression  implies  and  enforces  mental  indolence.  Ziv;  Sei  im¬ 
plies  that  Zeus  rains  of  his  own  volitiou,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
inquiry  and  speculation.  “  It  rains,”  on  the  contrary,  leaves  us 
free  to  find  out  what  rain  is,  and  the  how  and  why  of  it.  A 
physical  occurrence  is  always,  according  to  the  scientific  creed, 
a  fair  subject  of  analysis.  If  a  Mormon  tells  me  that  Joe 
Smith  raised  a  man  from  the  dead,  the  Mormon’s  mind  is  filled 
;and  satisfied  with  belief  in  Joe’s  supernatural  power;  but  to 
me,  his  assertion  is  absolutely  meaningless,  unless  I  have 
opportunity  of  enlarging  the  facts  which  he  represents  in  this 
way. 

But  the  difficulty  as  to  miracles  is  solid  in  winter  only,  and 
will  melt  in  the  spring  which  is,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  at 
'hand.  Only  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  think  “  miracles  ”  in 
■any  way  essential  to  Christianity.  Are  you  not  binding  upon, 
let  us  say,  the  weaker  brethren  burdens  not  imposed  by  our 
Master  ?  Have  we  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
have  rejected  a  follower  who  doubted  whether  he  had  raised 
Lazarus?  To  believe  that  the  physical  consequents  on  Christ’s 
■death  are  scientifically  inexplicable  is  the  miraculous  theory; 
to  believe  that  they  are  potentially  explicable,  i.e.,  explicable  if 
the  facts  were  sufficiently  known,  is  the  non  miraculous  theory. 
Surely  a  man  may  hold  either  of  these,  and— if  he  love  the 
Lord  his  God  and  his  neighbour — be  an  excellent  Christian. 
•Or  must  we  make  that  absolutely  essential  to  our  Christianity 
which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  himself? — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Leather-head,  October  6th.  M.  IT.  Moggiiidge. 


CONVICTS. 

£To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  observe  in  the  Spectator  this  morning  a  remark  (with 
regard  to  the  intrusion  of  French  recidivistes  in  Australia)  that 
"“it  is  difficult  to  expect  that  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
.and  Tasmania  should  be  so  grimly  in  earnest  as  Victoria,  New 
.Zealand,  and  Queensland  evidently  are.” 

Long  experience  in  Australia  justifies  me  in  assuring  you  that 
no  colony  will  be  found  more  grimly  in  earnest  on  the  question 
■of  repelling  convicts  than  the  powerful  colony  of  New  South 
Wales;  and  weak  though  she  may  be,  and  remote  from  the 
points  where  invasion  is  imminent,  I  doubt  not  that  Tasmania 
will  do  her  part  also.  How  can  the  Imperial  Government  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  Did  not  the  public  men  of  Australia 
■dare  the  displeasure  of  some  English  statesmen,  by  rejecting 
convicts  from  the  mother-country  ?  Shall  they  welcome  the 
■crime  of  France  ? 

It  is  proverbial  that  men  are  in  peril  when  a  neighbour's 
house  is  on  fire.  Would  not  he  be  mad  who,  after  once  putting 
out  the  flames  in  his  home,  would  tamely  see  a  stranger  lay 
a  train  by  means  of  which  his  house  is  to  be  again  set  on  fire  ? 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Garrick  Club,  October  6th.  G.  W.  Busdex. 

[Tasmania  refused  at  first. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


CIIILDEEN  AND  THE1E  DINNEBS. 

fTo  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject,  you 
say  : — “  To  raise  the  race,  the  growing  boys  and  gills  must  be 
fed  too,  and  the  total  expense  of  feeding  them  ‘  like  gentlefolk’s 
children  ’  as  regards  essentials,  and  especially  of  giving  milk 


freely,  would  raise  the  total  to  two  shillings  a  day  per  house¬ 
hold,  a  dreamy  sum,  which  for  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  for  such  a  purpose  hopelessly  out  of  reach.  Of  course,  in 
practice  a  compromise  is  adopted  ;  the  bread-winner  is  fairly  fed, 
though  even  he  has  not  half  his  ‘  scientific  supply  ’  of  meat, 
and  is  tempted  to  make  up  with  alcohol;  and  the  wife  and 
children  drag  out  anaemic  lives  on  insufficient  food.”  Now,  we 
all  know  only  too  well  how  painfully  true  this  statement 
is ;  but  is  it  not  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  our  social  economy  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  every  working-man  creates  more  wealth  than 
is  required  to  feed  and  clothe  substantially  both  himself 
and  his  family  ?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  ultimately  all 
wealth  is  derived  from  land  and  labour?  And  do  not  these 
simple  facts  drive  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
form  of  land  nationalisation,  or  something  which  shall  in  a 
measure  practically  answer  the  same  purpose,  must  eventually 
be  brought  about  ?  Mr.  Bradlaugh  put  the  question  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  when  he  said  that  at  the  time  when  our  Imperial  taxation 
was  about  five  millions,  the  land  bore  more  than  two  ;  but  that 
now  our  taxes  have  reached  85  millions,  the  land  bears  but  one — 
instead  of  nearly  only  -Jj.  The  nationalisation  of  the  land 
pure  and  simple  may  be  too  much  to  expect  from  this  present 
generation ;  but,  if  all  wealth  is  ultimately  derived  from  laud 
and  labour,  and  taxes  must  be  raised,  should  not  the  land  (which 
was  not  created  by  the  work  of  man)  bear,  as  it  once  did,  a  larger 
share  of  our  national  burdens  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Couxtry  Parson. 

[We  print  our  correspondent’s  letter  chiefly  to  show  how 
“  Collectivist  ”  ideas  spread. — Ed.  Spectator. ] 

THE  WOED  “  CUSS.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  your  correspondent  from  Colorado  Springs 
is  himself  in  error  in  stating  that  the  word  “  cuss,”  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  a  “  rough  cuss  ”  or  a  “  mean  cuss,”  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  “  curse.”  There  is  certainly  a  word 
“cuss”  which  is  derived  from  “curse,”  as  he  points  out,  but  it  is 
an  entirely  different  word,  and  is  simply  a  slang  synonym  for 
its  original,  “curse;”  whereas,  “cuss,”  used  in  the  above  sense, 
seems,  without  doubt,  to  be  a  curtailment  of  “customer,”  as 
stated  by  the  reviewer  of  “  Skeat’s  Dictionary.”  For  my  part, 
and  1  think  most  Americans  will  agree  with  me,  I  never  under¬ 
stood  it  as  in  any  way  connected  with  the  word  “  curse.” 
During  several  years  of  life  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  America,  I  have  often  heard  it  used,  but  always, 
it  appears  to  me,  as  a  synonym  for  “  customer,”  for  a  man  was  as 
likely  to  say  a  “ rough  customer,”  as  a  “rough  cuss.” — I  am. 
Sir,  &c., _ Ax  Ajiericax. 

THE  CHUECH  OF  ENGLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  ask  with  diffidence  for  authority  for  a  phrase  now  so 
commonly  in  men’s  mouths, — “The  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established.”  Can  any  one  lay  his  hand  on  a  statute  which 
has  established  “  The  Church  of  England  ;”  or  is  the  phrase  a 
part  of,  and  only  a  part  of,  a  perfectly  correct  phrase,  “  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established  ”  ? 
Certainly  we  can  lay  our  hand  on  the  statute  of  Charles  II, 
which  established  our  Liturgy,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that 
word.  But  when,  and  by  whom,  was  the  Church  of  England 
Established? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Grasmere,  October  8th.  Hexry  M.  Fletcher. 


l’OET  R  Y. 

AN  ENGLISH  HOME. 

Deep  in  a  hazy  hollow  of  the  down 

The  brick-built  Court  in  mellow  squareness  stood. 
Where  feathery  beeches  fringed  the  haugiug  wood, 
And  sighing  cedars  spread  a  carpet  brown. 

Out  of  the  elms  the  clamorous  tree-folk  sent 
A  breezy  welcome,  while  the  roses  made 
Their  vesper  offering,  and  the  creeper  laid 
His  flaming  hands  about  the  pediment. 

O  happy  souls,  most  fatherly  denied 

The  cares  that  fret,  not  quicken  :  drawn  to  know 
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The  healing  hands  that  hang  upon  the  Cross, 

And  through  pure  agonies  of  love  and  loss 
Wrought  into  sorrow  for  a  world  of  woe, 

And  from  a  prosperous  baseness  purified. 

Addington  Park,  Croydon,  October  5th.  A.  C.  Benson. 


THE  SKYLABKS. 

IN  AN  EAST-END  BIRD  MARKET. 

On,  the  sky,  the  sky,  the  open  sky. 

For  the  home  of  a  song-bird’s  heart  ! 

And  why,  why,  why,  why 

Do  they  stifle  here  in  the  mart  ? 

Cages  of  agony,  rows  on  rows. 

Torture  that  only  a  wild  thing  knows  ; 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  to  see 
That  head  thrust  out  through  the  hopeless  wire. 

And  the  tiny  life,  and  the  mad  desire 
To  be  free,  to  be  free,  to  be  free  ? 

Oh,  the  sky,  the  skyq  the  blue,  wide  sky. 

For  the  beat  of  a  song-bird’s  wings  ! 

And  why,  why,  why,  why  p — 

Is  the  only  song  it  sings. 

V  Great,  sad  eyes,  with  a  frightened  stare, 

Look  through  the  wilderiug  darkness  there. 

The  surge,  the  crowd,  and  the  cry, 

Fluttering  wild  wings  beat  and  bleed, 

And  it  will  not  peck  at  the  golden  seed. 

And  the  water  is  almost  dry; 

And  straight  and  close  are  the  cramping  bars. 

From  the  dawn  of  mist  to  the  chill  of  stars, — 

Aud  yet  it  must  sing  or  die  ! 

Will  its  marred,  hoarse  voice  in  the  city  street 
Make  any  heart  of  you  glad  P 
It  will  only  beat  with  its  wings,  and  beat. 

It  will  only  sing  you  mad. 

Better  to  lie  like  this  one  dead, 

Ruffled  plumage  on  breast  and  head. 

Poor  little  feathers  for  ever  furled, 

And  only  a  song  gone  out  of  the  world  ! 

Where  the  grasses  wave  like  an  emerald  sea 
And  the  poppies  nod  in  the  corn, 

Where  the  fields  are  wide  and  the  wind  blows  free. 
This  joy  of  the  spring  was  born, 

AVhose  passionate  music  loud  and  loud, 

In  the  hush  and  the  rose  of  morn 
Was  a  voice  that  fell  from  the  sailing  cloud 
Midway  to  the  blue  above, — 

A  thing  whose  meaning  was  joy  and  love, 

Whose  life  was  one  exquisite  outpouring 
Of  a  sweet,  surpassing  note  ; — 

And  all  you  have  done  is  to  break  its  wing. 

And  to  blast  God’s  breath  in  its  throat ! 

If  it  does  not  go  to  your  hearts  to  see 
The  helpless  pity  of  those  bruised  wings, 

The  tireless  effort  with  which  it  clmgs 
To  the  strain  and  the  will  to  be  free, 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  set  in  words 
The  meaning  of  God  in  this, 

For  the  loveliest  thing  in  this  world  of  his 
Are  the  ways  aud  the  songs  of  birds  ! 

And  the  sky,  the  sky,  the  wide,  free  sky, 

For  the  home  of  the  song-bird’s  heart ! 

And  why,  why,  why,  why 

Do  they  stifle  here  in  the  mart?  Rennell  Rodd. 


ART. 

MASON’S  “HARVEST  MOON.” 

The  etching  which  Mr.  Robert  Macbeth  (one  of  the  most  recently 
elected  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy)  has  executed  of  the 
late  George  Mason’s  well-known  picture  entitled  “  The  Harvest 
Moon,”  is  one  of  those  which  merits  more  than  a  passing  word 
of  praise.  A  reproduction  such  as  this,  which  adds  individuality 
of  artistic  expression  to  accuracy  of  drawing  and  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  original  work,  is  as  rare  as  the  picture  it  re¬ 


produces  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  of 
purely  idyllic  nineteenth-century  art,  Mr.  Mason’s  “  Harvest 
Moon  ”  is  one  of  the  finest  examples.  There  is  a  trace  of  Italian 
feeling  in  Mason’s  pictures,  from  which  those  of  Walker  are  free  ^ 
but  both  gain  much  of  their  beauty  from  the  classic  feeling 
which  marks  the  actions  and  the  form  of  the  figures,  aud  both 
join  to  this  antique  grace,  a  tender,  half-regretful  fondness  for 
the  earth  and  its  labourers,  such  as  no  Greek  could  have  felt,, 
or  would  have  wished  to  feel.  Mr.  Macbeth  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  task  he  has  accomplished,  and  his  work  (of 
very  large  scale  for  an  etching)  is  thoroughly  successful.. 
This  artist  is  one  whose  own  pictures  have  been  almost 
entirely  concerned  with  peasant  life,  and  he  is  probably  the  one 
English  artist  living  whose  sympathy  with  Walker,  Pinwell,. 
and  Mason,  has  not  degenerated  into  a  feeble  copying  of  their 
most  superficial  characteristics.  His  peasants,  on  the  contrary, 
have  rather  erred  on  the  side  of  over-robustness,  and  sometimes 
the  ancles  of  the  women  and  the  biceps  of  the  men  have  been- 
rather  over-developed.  His  peculiarly  manly  method  of  work 
and  thought  has  come  most  happily  to  the  interpretation  o£ 
Mason’s  gentle,  almost  over-refined,  picture,  and  has  lent  an 
element  of  strength  to  the  etching  which  nearly  supplies  the- 
want  of  the  colour,  on  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the- 
original  painting  depended.  It  is  no  drawback  to  the  merit  of 
this  reproduction,  that  Mr.  Macbeth  has  done  his  work  with  the- 
free  interpretation  of  an  artist,  rather  than  the  semi-mechanical 
fidelity  of  an  engraver.  The  etching  is,  in  short,  a  good  bit  of 
English  Art,  worthily  done  from  a  worthy  original. 

Harry  Qvilter. 


B  O  O  K  S. 

— — 

PROFESSOR  GREEN’S  PROLEGOMENA  TO  ETHICS.*5 
[second  notice.] 

We  have  already  fully  expressed  our  objections  to  Mr.  Green’s- 
analy-sis  of  “  free-will,”  and  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  otherwise- 
than  that  his  treatment  of  this  question  should  in  some  degree- 
affect  Ins  whole  doctrine  of  moral  action.  Allowing,  however;, 
for  this  difference  of  analysis,  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  “  moral  ideal,”  expressed  in  the- 
latter  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  forming  its  most 
characteristic  and  important  feature.  These  views  involve 
a  repudiation  of  Hedonism,  as  incapable  of  beiug  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  observed  facts  of  human  nature;  a  rejection  ov 
John  Mill’s  Utilitarianism,  as  inconsistent  and  without  rational 
basis,  when  once  Hedonism  is  rejected ;  and  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  those  springs  of  moral  action  which  Hedonism  and  Utili¬ 
tarianism  fail  to  explain,  showing  that  they  imply  an  ideal 
of  self  other  than  it  is  at  present,  arising  from  the  divine 
principle  that  dwells  within  us, — a  recognition  of  capabili¬ 
ties  of  something  greater,  pointing  one  does  not  see  exactly 
whither,  though  one  does  see  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  one’s  present  self, — capabilities  never  fully 
realised  in  this  life,  but  consciously  brought  nearer  to  realisa¬ 
tion,  and  more  clearly  understood,  in  proportion  as  the  will 
attaches  itself  to  their  fulfilment.  And  this  process  of  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  moral  capabilities  is  continued  throughout  the  life  of 
the  race,  a  fact  which  has  important  bearing  on  the  moral  ideal 
in  the  individual.  According  to  Kant’s  maxim, “Treat  humanity 
as  an  end,”  the  ultimate  aim  of  moral  action  is  not  merely  the 
nearer  approach  towards  individual  perfection  as  such,  but,  con¬ 
jointly  with  this,  the  advancement  of  the  moral  life  of  mankind. 
The  “  good-will  ”  is  the  only  true  good,  and  the  moral  aim  is 
the  securing  of  the  “  good-will,”  or,  in  other  words,  of  devotion 
to  the  moral  ideal  in  self,  and  in  others  regarded  as  continuing 
our  own  personality  and  representing  the  continued  approach 
on  the  part  of  mankind  towards  the  full  satisfaction  of  their 
moral  capabilities.  This  full  satisfaction  is  the  only  true 
happiness,  but  it  does  not  consist  in  pleasure,  and  it  is  never- 
attained  to  by  man  in  his  present  state. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  epilogue  to  Romola  which,  the- 
editor  tells  us,  the  author  intended  to  have  quoted,  and  which 
may  be  reproduced  here,  as  giving  the  key-note  to  Mr.  Green’s 
doctrine  of  the  moral  ideal : — “  We  can  only'  have  the  highest 
happiness,  such  as  goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by 

*  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  By  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D  ,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  ’Whytes’  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1883. 
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having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness  often 
brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain 
by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  everything  else, 
because  our  souls  see  it  is  good.”  The  fullest  explanation 
given  as  to  what  “  the  good  ”  consists  in  is  that  it  is  the  realis¬ 
ing  the  capacity  for  moral  perfection,  which  we  feel  that  we 
possess  within  us  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Green  holds 
“  morally  good  ”  to  be  really  an  ultimate  conception,  though 
acquired,  no  doubt,  on  occasion  of  our  observation  of  our  own 
capacities,  for  this  is  inevitable.  Morality  is  the  science  of 
right  action,  and  how  we  can  act  rightly  can  only  be  discovered 
in  the  course  of  our  observation  as  to  how  we  are  capable  of  acting 
at  all.  But  of  this  notion  of  morally  right,  or  of  what  he 
means  by  aiming  at  the  “  unconditional  good,”  he  gives  no  other 
explanation  beyond  saying  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  “good-will,” 
except  the  one  we  have  referred  to  above,  which  detines  it  in 
terms  of  our  moral  capacities,  these  capacities  themselves  being 
only  conceived  from  our  observation  of  goodness  in  actions  as 
we  now  perform  them.  The  defiuition  is,  then,  a  hysteron 
proteron,  and  morally  good  is  the  ultimate  idea.  Let  us  hear 
Mr.  Green’s  own  words  on  the  subject : — 

“In  virtue  of  [the  divine]  principle  in  him,  man  has  definite  capa¬ 
bilities,  the  realisation  of  which,  since  in  it  alone  he  can  satisfy  him¬ 
self,  forms  his  true  good.  They  are  not  realised,  however,  in  any 
life  that  can  be  observed,  or  in  any  life  that  lias  been,  or  is,  or  (as  it 
would  seem)  that  can  be  lived  by  man  as  we  know  him  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  we  cannot  say  with  any  accuracy  what  those  capabilities 
are.  Yet,  because  the  essence  of  man’s  spiritual  endowment  is  the 
consciousness  of  having  it,  the  idea  of  his  having  such  capabilities, 
and  of  a  possible  better  state  of  himself  consisting  in  their  further 
realisation,  is  a  moving  influence  in  him.  It  has  been  the  parent 
of  the  institutions  and  usages,  of  the  social  judgments  and  aspirations, 
through  which  human  life  has  been  so  far  bettered  ;  through  which 
man  has  so  far  realised  his  capabilities  and  marked  out  the 
path  that  he  must  follow  in  their  further  realisation,  and  his  goodness 
is  proportionate  to  his  habitual  responsiveness  to  the  idea  of  there 
being  such  a  true  good,  in  the  various  forms  of  recognised  duty  and 
beneficent  work  in  which  that  idea  has  so  far  taken  shape  among 
men.” 

And  this  idea  of  the  “  morally  good  ” — ^indefinable  and  pointing 
to  an  aim  quite  outside  our  experience,  and  to  a  fulfilment  of  our 
highest  capacities  never  attainable  in  this  world— takes  here  on 
earth,  and  with  reference  to  human  nature  as  it  is,  the  form  of 
an  unconditional  law,  or  a  “  categorical  imperative  — 

“In  relation  to  a  nature  such  as  ours,  having  other  impulses  than 
those  which  draw  to  the  ideal,  this  idea!  becomes,  in  Kant’s  language, 
an  imperative,  and  a  categorical  imperative.  It  will  command  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  universally  and  unconditionally,  irrespectively  of 
whether  there  is  in  any  one  at  any  time  an  inclination  to  do  it.” 

And  whither  does  all  this  point  ?  Here  is  the  sense  of  a 
capacity  in  human  nature  for  higher  things  and  a  deeper  happi¬ 
ness  than  is  possible  under  present  conditions,  the  consciousness 
that  tlie  individual  cannot  attain  to  that  happiness  on  earth — 
nay,  that  mankind  can  never  attain  to  it — and  at  the  same  time 
an  aspiration  to  approach  nearer  to  it,  the  sense  of  a  law,  of 
a  command,  bidding  man  put  aside  this  or  that  pleasure  which 
be  can  eDjoy,  in  order  to  strive  to  get  nearer  to  a  happiness 
which  here  he  cannot  enjoy,  to  encourage  a  yearning  he  cannot 
here  satisfy.  Truly,  to  one  who  is  led  to  take  a  teleological 
view  of  human  nature  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  all  this  points 
irresistibly  to  some  other  state,  in  which  the  capacity  for  what  is 
great  shall  he  filled  ;  and  the  hope  for  such  a  state  we  are  led  to 
encourage,  both  from  our  sense  of  the  need  of  it  and  from  the 
warning  voice  that  bids  us  act  in  compliance  with  noble  aspira¬ 
tions,  trusting  and  feeling  that  it  will  be  best  for  us  so  to  do,  while 
we  are  conscious  all  the  while  that  these  aspirations,  if  they  are 
not  whisperiugs  from  above,  are  delusions,  and  that  following 
them  will,  if  there  he  no  future  state,  lead  not  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  nature,  hut  to  failure  and  disappointment.  This  con¬ 
clusion,  which  seems  to  us  the  inevitable  complement  of  Mr. 
Green’s  principles,  he  does  not  lay  stress  upon,  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  he  accepts  it  in  the  following  passage : — 

“Further,  although  any  other  capacity  may  be  of  a  kind  which, 
having  done  its  work  in  contributing  to  the  attainment  of  such  a 
state  of  being,  passes  away  in  the  process  of  its  attainment, 
as  tho  capacities  of  myriads  of  animals,  their  function  fulfilled, 
pass  away  every  hour;  yet  a  capacity  consisting  in  a  self- 
conscious  personality  cannot  be  supposed  to  pass  away.  It  par¬ 
takes  of  the-  nature  of  the  eternal.  It  is  not  itself  a  series 
in  time;  for  the  series  of  time  exists  for  it.  We  cannot  believe 
in  there  being  a  real  fulfilment  of  such  a  capacity  in  an  end  which 
should  involve  its  extinction,  because  the  conviction  of  there  being 
an  end  in  which  our  capacities  are  fulfilled  is  founded  on  our  self- 
conscious  personality, — on  tho  idea  of  an  absolute  value  in  a  spirit 
which  we  ourselves  are.  And  for  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  believe 


that  the  capacities  of  men . can  be  really  fulfilled  in  a  state 

of  things  in  which  any  rational  man  should  be  treated  merely  as  a 
means,  and  Dot  in  himself  an  end.  On  the  whole,  our  conclusion  must 
be  that,  great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  idea  of  human 
development  when  applied  to  the  facts  of  life,  we  do  not  escape  them, 
but  empty  the  idea  of  all  meaning,  if  we  suppose  the  end  of  the 
development  to  be  one  in  which  persons — agents  who  are  ends  to 
themselves — are  extinguished.” 

We  may  here  make  a  criticism  which  will  naturally  lead  us 
to  Mr.  Green’s  treatment  of  utilitarianism,  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak.  Our  criticism  is  that  he  does  not  seem  consistently 
to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  in 
which  his  own  theory  is  compared  with  the  utilitarian,  what  he 
had  previously  said  in  the  passage  quoted  by  us  above,  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  human  capacity  being  ever  realised  by  man 
as  we  kuow  him.  Iu  p.  403,  he  allows  that  the  utilitarian 
theory,  if  explained  as  placing  its  aim  not  in  the  greatest  sum 
of  pleasures,  but  in  enjoyable  existence,  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  quarrels  with  it  only  for  its  indefiniteness.  The  moral  aim, 
as  advocated  by  him,  consisting  in  the  full  realisation  of  our 
capacities,  yields,  he  says,  the  most  enjoyable  existence,  and 
would,  therefore,  practically  coincide,  as  an  aim,  with  the  utili¬ 
tarian  theory,  as  thus  expressed.  This  seems  to  us  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  his  conception,  above  explained,  of  goodness  as  a 
constant  effort  in  thedirection  of  realising  our  capacities,  with  the 
certainty  that  they  never  will  be  realised  “  in  any  life  that  can 

be  observed,  or  in  any  life  that  has  been,  or  is,  or . can  he 

lived  by  man  as  we  know  him.”  The  utilitarian  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  in  its  most  approved  form,  is  to  take  the  measure  of 
what  capacity  for  happiness  is  capable  of  realisation  in  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  work  with  a  view  to  that ;  Mr.  Green’s  theory  of 
the  moral  ideal  bids  us  follow  impulses  which  will  lead  us 
finally  we  know  not  whither,  but  of  which  we  do  know  that  if 
the  goal  to  which  they  lead  is  ever  attained,  it  will  not  be  by 
man  as  he  now  exists,  or  in  any  life  which  he  can  lead  as  he  is 
at  present  constituted.  These  are  surely  not  only  theoretically 
aud  in  analysis,  but  practically  and  in  their  effects,  aims  in 
strong  mutual  contrast.  And  this  remark  supplies,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  link  which  is  missing  in  the  very  able  criticism  which 
the  author  makes  on  Mill’s  attempt  to  preserve  the  utilitarian 
aim,  after  having  relinquished  the  hedonistic  doctrine  of 
motives.  This  criticism  we  proceed  to  quote 

“  It  is  noticeable . that  if  the  Utilitarian  doctrine  of  the 

chief  good  as  criterion — the  doctrine  that  the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  pleasures  is  the  end  by  reference  to  which  the  value  of  actions  is 
to  be  tested — is  dissociated  from  the  Hedonistic  doctrine  of  motives, 
though  it  may  be  cleared  from  liability  to  bad  practical  effects,  it 
lias  also  lost  what  has  been,  in  fact,  its  chief  claim  on  the  acceptance 
of  ordinary  men.  Tho  process  of  its  acceptance  has  been  commonly 
this.  Because  there  is  pleasure  in  all  satisfaction  of  desire,  men  have 
come  to  think  that  the  object  of  desire  is  always  some  pleasure  ;  that 
every  good  is  a  pleasure.  From  this,  the  inference  is  natural  enough 
that  a  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasures  is  a  greatest  possible  good 

. But  once  drop  the  notion  that  pleasure  is  the  sole  thing 

desired,  and  the  question  arises  why  it  should  be  deemed . 

the  sole  thing  desirable,  so  that  the  value  of  all  which  men  do  or 
which  concerns  them  is  to  be  measured  simply  by  its  tendency  to- 
produce  pleasure.  We  suppose  ourselves  now  to  be  arguing  with 
men  who  admit  the  possibility  of  disinterested  motives,  and  who 

value  character  according  as  it  is  habitually  actuated  by  them . 

Why,  we  ask  sack  persons,  do  you  take  that  to  be  the  one  thing 
ultimately  desirable  which  you  not  only  admit  to  be  not  the  sole 
thing  desired,  but  which  you  admit  is  not  desired  in  those  actions 
which  you  esteem  the  most  ?” 

Mill’s  answer  to  this  criticism  as  it  stands  would,  it  appears  to 
us,  be  as  follows  ; — Granting  the  utilitarian  aim  to  be  that  in 
reference  to  which  actions  are  good  or  bad,  the  disinterested 
virtues  are  higher,  because  in  the  long-run  they  bring  greater* 
happiness  to  mankind,  so  that  the  desire  for  these  virtues  is 
still  a  part  of  the  desire  for  happiness,  using  the  word 
“  happiness  ”  in  the  sense  of  enjoyable  consciousness.  Thus 
the  fact  that  these  virtues  are  by  some  immediately  desired  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  what  is  ultimately  desired  is  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  utilitarian  will,  therefore,  not 
deny  that  they  are  desirable,  as  well  as  desired.  The  really 
critical  point — the  missing  link,  as  we  have  said — consists  in 
this  consideration, — that  the  motive  of  disinterested  action  is 
not  (as  a  fact  perceived  by  close  self-scrutiny)  simply  and 
purely  the  wish  for  general  human  happiness,  but  is  conjointly 
an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  fulfilling  the  highest  human 
capacity,  and  that  it  is,  as  a  part  of  this  fulfilment,  which  has 
been  already  spoken  of  at  some  length,  and  not  for  its  own 
sake,  that  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  is  desired ;  but 
the  aim  thus  implied  finds  no  fulfilment  on  earth,  so  that  the 
whole  procedure  of  the  disinterested  man  is  an  Utopian  scheme, 
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so  far  as  utilitarianism  gives  any  object  for  his  action.  Mr. 
Green  seems  to  us  to  afford  the  materials  for  this  further  step 
in  the  criticism,  hut  to  be  shy  of  using  them.  The  essence  of 
his  theory  is  the  incompleteness  of  this  life  as  the  sphere  of 
moral  action,  or  as  fully  explaining  its  nature,  and  yet  this 
seems  the  part  of  it  which  he  is  least  ready  to  lay  stress  upon. 

Finally,  and  in  closing  the  book,  we  are  led  to  remark  upon 
it,  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  unusual  work,  both  as  to  its  excel¬ 
lencies  and  defects.  Full  though  it  is  of  thought,  and  of  the 
truest  analysis  of  parts  of  our  moral  nature,  there  are  few  points 
on  which  a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  reached  and  consistently 
adhered  to.  We  think  that  the  writer’s  obscurity  of  style  and 
•deficiency  in  the  power  or,  perhaps,  the  will  to  summarise  his 
views  clearly,  arises  in  part  from  the  influence  which  such 
writers  as  Fichte  and  Hegel  have  evidently  had  on  his  mind. 
An  able  and  careful  student  of  German  philosophy  once  said  to 
the  present  writer,  “  The  Germans  always  write  round  and  round 
a  subject,  but  can’t  go  straight  at  it;”  and  we  find  the  same 
fault,  in  some  degree,  with  Professor  Green.  At  times,  one  is 
tempted  to  throw  the  volume  aside,  wearied  by  what  seems 
the  needlessly  cumbrous  and  involved  mode  he  has  of  con¬ 
veying  comparatively  simple  truths ;  but  then  attention  is 
suddenly  arrested  by  some  passage  or  clause  showing  ori¬ 
ginal  power  of  a  very  high  order,  and  suggesting  food 
for  reflection  as  only  a  deep  thinker  can  suggest  it.  We 
must  allow,  then,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  mind  of  great  power, 
although  difficult  to  read  in  a  measure  far  exceeding  what  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  views  of  the  writer,  and  the  subjects 
of  which  he  treats. 


THE  LORD-ADVOCATES  OF  SCOTLAND* 
Although  there  is  a  slight  flavour  of  the  political  pamphlet 
about  the  two  volumes  in  which  Mr.  George  Omond,  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  advocate,  has  traced  the  history  of  the  most  venerable 
and  important  politico-legal  office  in  Scotland,  they  form  a 
valuable  work.  One  word  as  to  Mr.  Omond’s  style,  and  for  a 
special  reason.  Mr.  John  Morley  has  somewhere  said  that  all 
English  publicists  are,  as  stylists,  disciples  either  of  Macaulay  or 
of  Mill.  How  far  this  was  true  when  Mr.  Morley  wrote,  how  little  it 
may  be  true  now,  seeing  that  fashion  in  style  changes  almost  as 
rapidly  as  fashion  in  dress,  and  that  the  literary  model  of  ten 
years  ago  is  the  butt  of  every  undergraduate’s  contempt  to-day, 
are  questions  which,  although  interesting  in  themselves,  we  are 
not  now  concerned  to  answer.  But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
enormous  influence  Macaulay,  when  at  the  height  of  his  literary 
fame,  had  in  making — perhaps  still  more  in  marring— the 
styles  of  young  men  of  a  literary  turn,  and  who  were  in  the 
stage  of  pliancy  when  the  volumes  of  his  History  appeared. 
Nowhere  was  his  influence  greater  than  in  Scotland.  His  old 
connection  with  it  as  Member  for  Edinburgh  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  Scotch  youth,  who  regarded  him,  moreover, 
as,  in  spite  of  his  birth  and  education,  a  Scotchman  of 
the  Gladstonian  or  “  every  fibre  ”  type.  Every  lad  at 
college  who  dreamed  of  living  by  journalism,  every  ambi¬ 
tious  young  advocate  who  thought  to  emulate  Jeffrey,  and 
find  his  way  to  political  power,  the  leadership  of  the  Scotch 
Bar,  or  a  seat  on  the  Bench,  by  making  his  first  impression  in 
the  great  Reviews,  imitated  Macaulay,  while  Macaulay  was  the 
rage.  Thus,  the  style  of  the  greatest  of  the  Scotch  literary 
masters  except  Carlyle — and  even  yet  Macaulay  is  preferred  to 
Carlyle  in  Scotland,  by  all  but  a  thoughtful  minority — is  very 
noticeable  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews  of  the  late  Henry  Hill 
Lancaster,  apparently  the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  advocates  that 
have  aimed  at  attaining  a  high  literary  as  well  as  legal  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  who  died  on  the  threshold  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
prosperous,  if  not  also  brilliant  career.  Mr.  Omond  is,  we  take 
it,  an  advocate  of  much  younger  standing  than  Mr.  Lancaster, 
yet  “  ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  all  his  fancy  yet,” 
and  to  ahnost  a  ludicrous  extent.  Could  Macaulay  himself  have 
read  these  volumes,  he  would  have  exclaimed,  in  what  Carlyle 
described  as  his  “plain  Norse”  manner,  “Macaulay,  or  the 
Devil!”  We  have  here  imitations  of  the  old  and  familiar 
snippety  sentences  of  the  E  istory.  Such  are,  “  In  1587  the  King 
■came  of  age.  Parliament  met  in  July.”  Or  “  Morton  had  been 
beheaded.  Murray  had  been  murdered.  Bothwell  had  died  in 
exile.”  Here  again  is  a  slice — rather  under-done,  it  must  be 
allowed — off  the  Macaulay  joint,  by  way  of  a  description  of 

*  The  Lord-Advocates  of  Scotland,  from  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Centum  to 
the  Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  By  George  W.  T.  Omond, 'Advocate.  2  yols 
Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1883. 


the  official  changes  in  Scotland  that  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
Restoration, — “  Sir  Thomas  Hope’s  place  was  filled  hy  the  fierce 
and  haughty  Fletcher;  the  unscrupulous  and  wily  Primrose 
succeeded  Johnston  of  Warriston  as  Lord  Clerk  Register ;  and 
instead  of  Leslie,  there  was  seen  the  savage  face  of  Dalziel,  un¬ 
shaven  since  the  death  of  Charles  I.”  When  the  brilliant,  but 
not  “superstitiously  scrupulous  ”  Henry  Dundas  makes  his 
first  appearance  in  London  society,  it  is  described  by  Mr. 
Omond  in  a  passage  which  recalls  the  famous  essay  on  Warren 
Hastings  : — “  The  memoirs  and  letters  of  that  time  are  so  graphic 
that  we  seem  to  enter  at  will  the  charmed  circle,  and  to  see  the 
candles  shining  on  the  fine  clothes  of  the  men  and  the  towering 
head-dresses  of  the  ladies.  The  whole  scene  is  depicted  by  the 
industrious  writers  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Montague’s  dinners,  where 
the  hostess,  though  nearly  sixty,  displayed  to  her  guests  the 
vivacity  of  half  her  years;  the  drawiug-room,  with  the  picture 
of  Pulteney  over  the  chimney-piece  ;  Mrs.  Thrale,  entering  with 
her  husband,  and  little  thinking  that  a  time  would  come,  when, 
by  an  act  of  folly,  she  should  forfeit  the  esteem  of  all  her  friends  ; 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  drinking  iu  the  words  of 
Johnson ;  Garrick  and  Horace  Walpole  telling  anecdotes  or  giving 
riddles  ;  Frances  Burney  and  her  father  standing  with  Reynolds 
in  the  background,  watching  the  scene  with  interest.”  The  ring 
of  Macaulay  here  is  unmistakeable.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  Macaulay’s  pictures  and  Mr.  Omond’s,  a  difference  very 
nearly  as  marked  as  that  between  Samuel  Johnson’s  “brandy 
for  heroes”  and  the  innocent  claret-cup  of  the  present  day. 

Partisanship  and  style  apart,  this  work  must  be  considered  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Omond’s  method  is  a  good  one,  and  he  has  adhered  to  it 
steadily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  two  volumes. 
His  original  purpose  was  not  to  give  complete  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  fifty-two  more  or  less  eminent  men  who 
have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Lord  (originally  King’s) 
Advocate,  from  Sir  John  Ross,  of  Montagrenan,  who  was 
appointed  about  1480  by  James  III.,  and  fought  for  his  un¬ 
fortunate  master  at  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  to  Francis 
Jeffrey,  whom  some  of  us  can  still  remember.  It  is  rather,  in  his 
own  words,  “  To  trace  the  history  of  an  office  the  holders  of 
which  have  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  influencing  the 
course  of  politics  and  the  development  of  the  law  in  Scotland 
during  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  years,  and  to  describe 
the  various  arrangements  which,  since  the  Union,  have  been 
made  for  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs.”  But  incident¬ 
ally  Mr.  Omond  tells  all  that  one  really  wishes  to  know  of  the 
personal  and  family  history  of  the  various  Scotch  Lord- 
Advocates.  His  book  is,  in  effect,  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
“  Scotch  worthies  ;”  nor  does  he  fail  to  depict  the  mauners  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  Some  of  the  ablest  of  Scotchmen 
have  filled  the  office  of  Lord-Advocate, — Spens,  the  disciple 
and  protector  of  Knox ;  Thomas  Hamilton,  alias  “  Tam 
o’  the  Cowgate,”  the  first  “  Lord,”  as  distinguished  from 
“  King’s  ”  Advocate,  who  made  the  first  James  his  easy  tool, 
and  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
and  Earl  of  Haddington,  was  really  dictator  of  his  country ; 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  who  stood  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Cove¬ 
nanters,  with  whom  he  sympathised ;  the  “  bloody,”  but  also 
able  and  literary  Mackenzie;  the  Dalrymples ;  Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden,  one  of  the  deepest  drinkers  and  most  sagacious 
politicians  of  a  troubled  time  ;  Henry  Erskine,  wit,  poor  man’s 
friend,  and  Liberal  before  his  time ;  Henry  Dundas,  who,  as 
Lord- Advocate,  and  still  more  as  Yiscount  Melville,  repeated  the 
dictatorial  success  of  “  Tam  o’  the  Cowgate,”  helping  thereby  to 
make  Scotland  the  preserve  of  Liberalism  it  now  is;  and  finally, 
Francis  Jeffrey.  A  book  about  Scotchmen  would,  it  seems,  be 
incomplete  which  did  not  contain  anecdotes  about  the  drinking 
customs  of  their  country.  So  Mr.  Omond  refreshes  the  memory 
with  a  good  number  of  such  stories.  We  are  told  once  again 
how,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Duncan  Forbes’s  mother,  “  a 
number  of  mourners  assembled  at  Culloden.  By  an  old  Scottish 
custom,  which  is  only  now  dying  out,  the  party  drank  freely  in 
the  house.  Duncan  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  attending 
to  the  guests,  and  did  so  with  such  hospitality  that  when  the 
funeralprocession  reached  the  grave,  it  was  found  that  the  coffin 
had  been  forgotten.”  Mr.  Omond  also  revives. the  convivial 
pranks  of  Pitt,  and  Dundas,  and  Thurlow  ;  tells  how,  returning 
from  Addiscombe  to  Dundas’s  house  at  Wimbledon,  they  rode 
through  the  turnpike  gate  between  Tooting  and  Streatkam 
without  paying  toll,  aud  were  fired  at  by  the  keeper  of  the  gate 
as  being  robbers,  or,  as  it  is  put  in  the  Eolliad, — 
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“  How,  as  he  wandered  darkling  o’er  the  plain, 

His  reason  drown’d  in  Jenkinson’s  champagne, 

A  rustic’s  hand, — but  righteous  fate  withstood, — 

Had  shed  a  Premier’s  for  a  robber’s  blood.” 

But  in  respect  of  the  major  and  the  minor  morals  alike,  the 
Seotch  Lord- Advocates  seem  to  have  been  men  of  their  time 
and  their  country.  They  were  scarcely  ever  worse  than  either  ; 
many  of  them,  such  as  Hope,  Erskine,  Forbes  (in  his  serious 
and  sober  days),  and  Jeffrey,  were  better.  No  Lord- Advocate, 
no  Scotch  lawyer,  except  the  brutal  Braxfield,  has  a  worse  repu¬ 
tation  than  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  terror  and  persecutor  of 
the  Covenanters  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  the  oppressor  of  the 
people  by  advocating  whose  rights  he  first  attained  popularity 
and  power.  Yet  he  was  not  worse  or  more  cruel  than  his 
brother-apostates  South  of  the  Tweed,  and  stood  stoutly  by  the 
Stuart  cause  when  it  was  clearly  seen  to  be  a  falling  one.  The 
process  of  the  selection  of  Lord- Advocates  in  the  past,  although 
it,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  called  natural,  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  been  a  fair  one  ;  the  best  men  got  ultimately  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  top.  When  a  brilliant  pleader  or  an  able  politician  was  not 
forthcoming,  the  most  industrious  plodder  at  the  bar  had  his 
innings,  like  Craigie,  who  was  Lord- Advocate  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  appears,  although  a  dull  mau  that  de¬ 
tested  politics,  to  have  shown  both  sense  and  courage,  although 
he  had  as  his  military  colleague  in  opposing  the  Pretender,  Sir 
John  Cope,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  had  too  much  of  either. 
The  Scotch  Lord- Advocates  have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  been 
representative  Scotchmen,  and  hence  their  power. 

The  evolution  of  the  duties  and  power  of  the  Lord-Advocate 
as  traced  by  Mr.  Omond  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether 
regular.  The  original  King’s  Advocate  seems  to  have  been 
a  lawyer  of  experience  and  cajiacity,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
recover  in  the  Courts  fines  and  forfeitures  for  the  King.  Then 
he  obtained  Privy  Council  dignity,  became  recognised  as  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  and  even  sat  on  the  Bench  before  which  it 
was  his  business  to  plead.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
Bestoration  and  the  Union  of  1707,  between  them  abolishing 
the  Scotch  Privy  Council  and  making  a  separate  Scotch 
Department  an  uncertainty,  from  being  a  fixture  of  politics, 
that  raised  the  Lord- Advocate  to  be  the  politico-legal  function¬ 
ary  or  virtual  Minister  for  Scotland  he  now  is.  The  Scotch 
Secretaryship  of  State  was  not  finally  abolished  till  1746. 
Walpole,  then  Premier,  suspected  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the 
holder  of  the  office  at  that  time,  of  clandestinely  opposing  his 
policy  so  far  as  that  concerned  Scotland,  and  got  rid  of  him. 
Duncan  Forbes,  who  was  then  Lord- Advocate,  was  much 
pleased,  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  from  which  Mr.  Omond 
quotes,  wrote  these  notable  words  : — “  For  some  time,  at  least, 
we  shall  not  be  troubled  with  that  nuisance  which  we  long  have 
complained  of, — a  Scots  Secretary,  either  at  full  length  or  in 
miniature.  If  any  one  Scotsman  has  absolute  power,  we  are  in 
the  same  slavery  as  ever,  whether  that  person  be  a  fair  man  or 
a  black  man,  a  peer  or  a  commoner,  six  foot  or  five  foot  high  ; 
and  the  dependence  of  his  country  will  be  on  that  man,  and  not 
on  those  that  made  him.”  The  most  powerful  of  the  Lord- 
Advocates  alter  the  abolition  of  the  Scotch  Secretaryship 
was  Henry  Dundas.  He  had  the  whole  patronage  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  his  hands.  But  political  reform  and  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  Scotch  posts  conferred  by  patronage  have 
prevented  any  Lord-Advocate  since  Dundas  obtaining  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  such  personal  power.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  history 
of  the  Lord-Advocateship  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  ups 
and  downs;  and  as  the  Local  Government  Board  Bill  of  last 
Session  showed,  a  modification  of  its  functions  is  threatened. 
We  have  said  Mr.  Omond’s  work  has  the  flavour  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  for  he  distinctly  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
re-creation  of  a  Scotch  Political  Department  is  desirable. 
“  The  establishment  of  such  a  Department,”  he  says  (Vol.  II., 
pp.  334-335),  “would  not  ‘degrade,’ as  is  sometimes  maintained, 
‘  the  ancient  office  of  Lord- Advocate.’  The  holder  of  the  office 
would  still  enjoy  the  high  political  influence  possessed  by 
his  predecessors  from  time  immemorial,  although  he  lost  that 
sole  control  of  Scottish  affairs  which  by  mere  accident  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lord- Advocate,  during  the  period  which 
followed  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot¬ 
land.”  Upon  the  question  here  raised  and  raised  in  Parliament 
last  Session,  we  here  express  no  opinion,  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  Scotch  Lord- Advocate  of  the  future,  however  his 
nominal  position  may  be  modified,  will  be  the  leader  of  the 
Scotch  Commons,  and  in  a  much  truer  and  larger  sense  than 


was  even  Dundas,  provided  always  that  he  is  in  himself  strong, 
and  is  willing  or  can  afford  to  throw  himself  unreservedly  into 
a  political  career.  His  professional  training  must,  it  is  obvious, 
give  him  advantages  possessed  neither  by  the  ordinary  Scotch 
Peer  nor  by  the  ordinary  Scotch  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
the  relieving  him  of  the  relics  of  Scotch  patronage  would  simply 
render  his  power  purer  and  more  constitutional. 


THE  WENTWORTH  PAPERS* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  principles  of  the  highest  literary 
morality,  the  publication  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present  is- 
altogether  defensible.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  horror  of  the 
person  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed,  if  he  could  have 
learnt  that  they  would  be  lying  on  our  drawing-room  tables  a 
century  and  a  half  after  his  death,  would  only  have  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  that  of  the  writers, — his  mother,  wife,  brother,  or 
children  in  most  cases.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  he  had 
dreamed  of  such  a  possibility,  he  would  have  consigned  them 
remorselessly  to  the  flames,  with  all  their  unconscious  self¬ 
portraiture,  and  their  intimate,  often  delicate,  and  sometimes- 
discreditable  details  of  the  private  lives  of  his  nearest  relations. 
However,  the  volume  is  before  us  ;  and,  whether  or  not  this 
ransacking  of  dead  men’s  and  women’s  secrets  is  wholly  justi¬ 
fiable,  we  must  admit  that  in  this  case  it  has  yielded  much 
amusing  gossip,  and  has  brought  on  the  stage  interesting 
figures  and  faces  that  have  long  passed  into  the  background  of 
oblivion. 

Lord  Raby — for  so  the  recipient  of  these  letters  was  styled 
when  the  volume  opens — was  grand-nephew  of  Lucy  Hutchin¬ 
son,  as  well  as  of  the  Great  Earl  of  Strafford.  Of  the  latter  he 
relates  that  he  “left  it  as  a  maxim  to  our  family  that  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  can’t  have  too  many  friends,  and  that  people  in  power 
should  not  disoblige  the  least  groom,  since  no  man  can  tell  how 
things  may  turn,  ‘  For,’  said  he,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  *  Lord  I 
how  many  do  I  see  whom  I  thought  most  insignificant,  who  now 
sit  the  heaviest  upon  me.’  ”  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence, 
we  find  his  brother  picking  up  for  his  use  in  Whitefriars  scarce 
pamphlets  referring  to  the  Earl,  and  offering  to  supply  him  with 
a  copy  of  Strafford’s  character,  as  drawn  by  Clarendon  in  his 
newly-published  History,  and  his  trial,  as  related  by  Rushworth. 
In  1711  he  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford;  and  though  he  was 
Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  Ambassador  at 
the  Hague  during  several  eventful  years,  he  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  After  the  unexpected  death 
of  Queen  Anne  had  brought  back  the  Whigs  to  power,  his  posi¬ 
tion  became  very  precarious,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  re¬ 
called.  Thenceforward  he  took  little  part  in  politics,  except  by 
occasional  correspondence  with  the  Kiug  over  the  water,  and 
was  chiefly  occupied  until  his  death  in  1739  with  building 
Wentworth  Castle,  and  with  the  not  very  intellectual  pursuits 
of  a  country  gentleman.  This  was  but  a  tame  ending  for  a  life 
which  had  opened  with  brilliant  promise,  Our  hero  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  military  career,  and  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  William  III.  and  Marlborough  ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  evident  preference  for  a  life  of  action,  he  gradually 
drifted  into  diplomacy,  for  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  any  special  aptitudes.  Swift  wrote  of  him  that  he  had 
some  life  and  spirit,  but  was  infinitely  proud,  and  “  wholly 
illiterate,”  and  elsewhere  that  he  “  can’t  spell.”  Yet,  though 
he  opposed  the  appointment  of  Prior  as  a  co-Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Utrecht  negotiations,  he  could  write  of  him  that  “he  has 
an  excellent  knack  of  writing  pleasant  things,  and  tells  a  story 
in  verse  the  most  agreeable  that  ever  I  knew.”  He  certainly 
shows  a  greater  appreciation  of  literature  than  the  contempo¬ 
rary  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  writes  thus  to  him  of  a  greater  than 
Prior  : — 

“  I  am  sorry  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Pope’s  affairs  will  not 
permit  him  to  come  to  see  me  this  summer.  Your  Lordship  will  he 
so  kind  as  to  assure  him  that  whenever  he  does  me  the  favour, 
nobody  shall  be  more  welcome.  His  expression  of  the  honour  he  has 
for  your  Lordship,  and  the  value  he  puts  upon  your  favour,  give  me  a 
greater  esteem  for  him,  and  a  greater  opinion  of  his  judgment,  than  all 
his  other  writings  besides.  I  do  not  know  anything  he  has  published 
that  I  have  not  got.  I  am  a  subscriber  already  for  his  translation  of 
Homer’s  Odyssee.  If  there  be  anything  else  that  he  is  going  to  pub¬ 
lish,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  a  subscriber  to  it.” 

But  whatever  Lord  Strafford’s  defects,  and  however  little  he 

*  The  Wentworth  Papers,  1705-1739.  Selected  from  the  Private  and  Family 
Correspondence  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord  tiaby,  created  in  1711  Earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford.  With  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  James  J.  Cartwright,  M.A.  London i 
Wyman  and  Sons.  1883. 
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may  have  deserved  of  posterity  by  his  not  very  brilliant  public 
career,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  won  and  retained  the  strong 
affection  of  his  near  relations  and  his  intimate  friends.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  series  of  letters  from  his  mother,  who 
had  been  present  as  bedchamber-woman  to  the  Queen  of  James 
II.  at  the  birth  of  the  Old  Pretender,  and  who  spent  her  later 
years  in  the  society  of  her  numerous  pets — ‘Pug’  and  ‘Fubs,’  and 
so  forth — in  somewhat  full-blooded  gossip,  in  promoting  the 
matrimonial  and  other  interests  of  her  son,  whom  she  constantly 
characterises  as  the  best  of  children,  and  in  the  various  modes 
of  killing  time  which  the  manners  of  the  age  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  woman  of  high  birth  and  scanty  education.  This 
lady,  who  stands  out  like  a  Kneller  from  the  canvas,  is,  as  a  rule, 
but  little  interested  in  politics,  though  her  reading  of  Baker's 
Chronicle — her  favourite  historical  work,  as  it  was  that  of  her 
contemporary,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — occasionally  suggests  a 
fear  of  the  recurrence  of  the  Civil  War.  But  she  prefers  her 
pets  to  politics.  Sometimes  she  tells  of  their  droll  tricks  or 
their  sagacity,  sometimes  of  the  destination  of  a  brood  of  pup¬ 
pies.  She  is  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  ‘  Fubs,’  a  special 
favourite,  and  we  must  let  her  express  her  sorrow  in  her  own 
spelling,  which  has  an  individuality  of  its  own : — 

“  I  have  a  rnoste  diamall  story  to  tell  you,  God  forgiv  me  for  it.  I 
cannot  help  being  more  then  I  ought  concerned.  I  shall  never  lov 
anything  of  that  kynde  quarter  soe  well  again.  I  had  rether  lost  a 
hundred  pd.,  nay  all  the  rest  of  my  doms  I  would  have  geven  to  have 
saved  poor,  charming  Fubs,  never  poor  wretch  had  a  harder  death. 
As  it  leved  soe  it  dyed,  full  of  lov,  leening  its  head  in  my  bosom, 
never  offered  to  snap  at  any  body  in  its  horrid  torter,  but  nussle  its 
head  to  us  and  loock  earnestly  upon  me  and  Sue,  whoe  cryed  for 

thre  days  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  childe  or  husband . Sure  of 

all  its  kynd  thear  never  was  such  a  one  nor  never  can  be,  soe  many 
good  qualletys,  soe  much  sene  and  good  nature  and  cleenly  and  not 
•one  fait;  but  few  human  creators  had  more  sene  then  that  had.  I 
could  write  a  quier  of  paper  in  her  commendations.  I  have  buiryed 
her  in  this  garden,  and  thear  is  a  stoan  layd  at  her  head.  I  leiv  all 
news  and  the  discription  of  the  Princ  his  buirying  to  your  brother.” 

For  a  considerable  time  slie  is  occupied  in  looking  out  for  a  town 
house  for  her  son  ;  but  her  opinion  of  the  building  of  the  Queen- 
Anne  period  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  dwellers  in  Bedford 
Park,  and,  with  the  Great  Storm  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  looks 
back  with  regret  to  the  more  solid  fabrics  of  an  earlier  age. 
Her  affection  for  her  son  likewise  makes  her  an  inveterate 
match-maker,  and  she  is  continually  and  obtrusively  on  the 
look-out  for  a  bride  at  once  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  high-born. 
But  Lord  Strafford  at  last  very  wisely  chose  a  wife  for  himself, 
and  the  union  appears  to  have  been  a  singularly  happy  one. 
Her  letters  show  Lady  Strafford  to  have  been  clever  and  viva¬ 
cious,  devoted  to  her  lord  and  to  their  children,  passionately 
fond  of  show  and  parade,  and  tinged  with  the  sensuous  world¬ 
liness  of  a  somewhat  unreflective  and  self-centred  age.  Her 
letters  are  full  of  what  she  calls  “  clutter- chatter,”  by  no  means 
free  from  coarseness,  but,  as  a  rule,  without  much  malice  or 
bitterness.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  gossip  which  was  sent  to 
an  Ambassador  by  his  Countess  in  England’3  “  Augustan 
age  ” : 

“  Next  to  you,  I  believe  Lady  Wentworth  loves  me  better  then 
any  of  her  childaren.  I  own  I  believe  sister  Betty  in  her  self  wou’d 
be  very  good-humour’d,  but  my  sister  Arundell  governs  her  as  won 
wou’d  a  child,  and  she  is  with  her  every  day,  and  they  get  some  little 
od  body  or  othere  to  play  at  cards,  and  such  a  dirty  place  sure  no 
body  ever  went  into,  and  they  eat  jelly  and  drink  Chockolet  from 

morning  tell  night . I  went  last  week  to  see  our  picktures, 

and  I  like  them  worse  then  ever  I  did,  for  he  has  made  a  Dwarfe  of 
you  and  a  Giant  of  me,  and  he  has  not  tooched  the  dressing  of  them 
sence  you  went.  I  made  Capt.  Powell  scold  at  hime  to  mend  them, 
for  they  are  nethere  of  them  like.  He  is  so  ingaged  with  the  Marl¬ 
borough  daughters  that  he  minds  no  body  else . Lady  Raw- 

storn  has  desired  to  see  all  Lady  Wentworth’s  dumb  creatures,  so  I 
have  contrived  that  the  monkey,  the  parat,  and  the  five  doggs  shall 
be  all  shute  up  in  a  chare  togethere,  and  Lady  W.  in  anothere 
to  see  they  are  not  run  away  with.  If  you  don’t  think  this 
letter  long  enough  the  next  shall  be  longer,  for  yon  can’t  be 
more  diverted  with  reading  them  than  I  am  with  writing  ’em, 
for  even  talking  to  you  in  this  wav  is  more  pleasing  to  me  then 
all  the  conversation  in  the  world  besides.  I  fear  some  part  of  this 
you’ll  hardly  read,  for  I  have  speelt  it  abominably,  but  yon  must  take 
it  for  better  for  worse  as  you  have  done  me,  and  to  [so]  my  dearest 

soul  adieu  yours  for  ever . I  have  been  all  this  day  in  search 

of  a  Ballet  made  of  Lord  Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Oglethorp,  but  could 
not  get  it  to  send  to  you.” 

During  Lord  Strafford’s  absence  on  the  Continent,  his  brother, 
Peter  ’Wentworth,  equerry  successively  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.,  sent  him  the  political 
and  Parliamentary  news  of  the  day  ;  and  his  letters  naturally 
form  the  most  important  contribution  to  history,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  understood,  that  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us. 
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His  close  attendance  on  the  Queen  enabled  him  to  give  minute 
particulars  of  her  failing  health,  which  bring  home  to  the 
reader  on  how  precarious  a  thread  hung  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ring  which  ruled  England  in  her  later  years.  Peter  is  not  a 
very  attractive  character,  or  a  very  lively  correspondent.  An 
unfortunate  addiction  to  the  bottle  rather  interfered  with  his 
success  in  life,  and,  it  may  be  feared,  shortened  his  days  on  what 
he  called  “this  terestable  Glob.”  At  one  time,  observing 
that  “  nobody  was  so  much  minded  as  Members  at  Court,”  he 
was  anxious  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  his  motives  for  wishing 
to  serve  his  country  are  set  forth  with  commendable  frankness. 
He  thought  also  that  public  business  might  enable  him  to  keep 
his  resolution  “  never  to  be  concerned  in  liquor  again  but  his 
brother  made  no  sign,  and  he  never  obtained  the  wished-for 
opportunity  of  repairing  his  broken  fortunes  at  the  public 
expense. 

More  entertaining  than  the  news-letters  of  this  courtly  ne’er- 
do-well  are  those  of  the  children  of  Lord  and  Lady  Strafford, 
with  specimens  of  some  of  which  we  must  close.  Their  only 
son,  Lord  Wentworth,  writes  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  from  the 
“  old  dormouse”  and  the  latest  Court  scandal  to  Colley  Cibber 
and  Foubert  the  riding-master.  But  his  favourite  theme  is 
evidently  none  of  these.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  writes  (we 
preserve  what  two  or  three  years  before  he  had  characterised 
as  his  “one  spilling”)  : — 

“  We  bad  a  very  handsome  supper,  viz.,  at  the  upper  end  cold 
chikens,  next  to  that  a  dish  of  cake  parch’d  almonds  sapp  biskets 
[sic],  next  to  that  a  dish  of  tarts  and  chees  cakes,  next  to  that  a 
great  eusterd,  and  next  to  that  another  dish  of  biskets  parch’d 
almonds  and  preserved  apricocks,  and  next  a  quarter  of  latnb.” 

Shortly  after,  his  mother  writes,  “  L.  Anne  Hervey . in¬ 

vited  my  love  and  I  yesterday  to  a  fatt  Pig  and  two  Partridg, 
which  my  Jewell  eate  very  well  of.”  In  the  following  year,  he 
describes  one  “  extream  good  dinner,”  including  “  a  soop  and  a 
pig,  and  a  green  goose,  and  a  veal  popeuts  Artichoks  and  chaw;” 
followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  “a  very  good  dinner,”  consisting 
of  “  three  macerell,  beans  and  bacon  and  boyl'd  chikens,  and  then 
we  had  four  little  plates  pidgeons,  one  rabbits  [sic],  in  an  other 
goosberry  tart  and  sq>arrow  grase  and  no  desart.”  The  “  fatt 
piggs  ”  aud  “  beans  and  bacon”  appear  to  have  soon  lost  their 
charm,  for  at  the  close  of  the  volume  we  find  him  writing  thus 
critically  to  his  father,  who  had  just  entertained  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  : — 

“  As  for  the  dinner,  I  am  sure  his  Grace  never  eat  a  better  or  a 
more  genteel  one ;  the  only  thing  which  I  question  being  well  done 
was  the  soup,  which  generally  women-cooks  dress  sadly,  but  my 
mother  says  Mr.  Tod  understands  cookery  as  well  as  his  wife,  so  per¬ 
haps  on  such  an  occasion  he  might  help  her.  I  dare  say  the  Duke 
was  mightily  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  but  I  wonder  how  poor 
Lord  Clydsdale  could  keep  his  eyes  open  so  long,  for  I  conclude  he  did 
not  drink  punch  as  long  as  the  Duke  did.” 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  precocious  criticisms  of  this  boy- 
epicure  is  this  note  from  his  sister,  at  the  age  of  eight : — 

“I  told  Lady  Harioto  that  you  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
you  would  send  her  A  compliment,  and  she  said  thank  yon  Pappa. 
I  also  told  Lady  Lucy,  and  she  desired  me  to  give  her  duty  to  you, 
and  says  she  would  have  writ,  but  her  nurse  would  not  let  her.  Lady 
Hariote  desires  yon  to  bring  her  a  Baby  [doll].  Pray  give  my  duty 
to  Mamma,  and  tell  her  that  Lady  Lucy’s  head  is  much  better.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Cartwright  has  not  consulted  the 
interests  exclusively  of  those  who  care  for  “  the  dignity  of 
history.”  His  selections  from  the  Wentworth  correspondence 
are  well  chosen,  well  edited,  well  printed,  and  well  indexed. 


PROFESSOR  BURROWS’  LIFE  OF  HAWKE* 
Edward  Hawke,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  rather 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  during  his  lifetime 
was  a  good  servant  to  his  country.  No  separate  biography  of 
this  naval  hero  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  the  Chichele  Professor 
of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  has  been  induced  to  write  one, — 
first,  because  he  was  asked  to  do  so  by  one  of  Hawke’s  descend¬ 
ants,  secondly,  because  he  believes  that  Hawke  himself  was  “  a 
great  man,  who  by  no  fault  of  his  own  has  been  accidentally 
placed  in  the  pages  of  history  far  below  his  proper  level.”  If 
this  belief  be  well  founded,  Hawke’s  ill-fortune  has  followed  him 
beyond  the  grave,  for  Professor  Burrows  is  unequal  to  the 
task  of  exacting  compensation  for  the  accidents  which  he  de¬ 
plores.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  belief  is  not  well- 
founded.  Of  the  sign-post  popularity  which  Nelson,  Wei- 

*  The  Life  of  Edvard,  Lord  Hawke.  By  Montagu  Burrows.  London  :  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co.  18:3. 
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lington,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granbj-  enjoyed,  Hawke 
had  quite  his  share.  His  one  good  saying,  at  Quiberon, 
has  been  quoted  almost  ad  nauseam.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  a  pension  for  his  services.  He  was  made  a 
Peer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  never  lost  the  firm 
friendship  of  his  Sovereign.  Mr.  Burrows  is  not  satisfied  with 
these  marks  of  recognition  paid  to  his  hero’s  merits,  and  while 
studiously  proclaiming  that  “  not  a  word  should  he  said  to 
diminish  Rodney’s  well-earned  fame,”  does  his  level-best  (it  is, 
sooth  to  say,  not  much)  to  prove  that  the  manoeuvre  known  as 
“  breaking  the  enemy’s  line,”  was  due  to  Hawke  rather  than  to 
the  conqueror  of  De  Grasse.  Yet  Hawke’s  battles  were  fought, 
as  his  biographer  admits,  against  fleets  whose  flight  left  the 
ships  that  were  attacking  them  no  time  to  form  in  line  of  battle. 
It  did  not  require  the  genius  of  a  Nelson  to  act  as  Hawke  did. 
For  he  simply  gave  chase  to  the  flying  enemy,  and  got  into 
action  as  best  he  could  with  the  first  of  their  ships  he  came  up 
with.  Whether  he  would  have  broken  that  enemy’s  line,  had  it 
been  formed  to  fight  him,  or  turned  it,  as  was  done  at  Trafalgar 
and  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  It  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  invent  a  new  system  of  naval  tactics,  or  teach  such  a  system  to 
his  captains.  In  Rodney’s  celebrated  action  off  Dominiea,  his  suc¬ 
cessful  onset  was  the  result  of  a  lucky  inspiration  suggested  by 
accident,  and  not  part  of  a  preconceived  plan,  and  the  attempt 
which  Professor  Burrows  makes  to  show  that  Hawke  trans¬ 
mitted  any  portion  of  a  knowledge  which  he  probably  did  not 
possess  to  his  chief  captains,  Howe  and  Rodney,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  failure.  He  is  not  more  successful  in  his  lauda¬ 
tory  sketch  of  Hawke’s  powei's  as  a  naval  administi'ator.  The 
“King’s  Captain,”  as  Hawke  was  called,  was  vividly  impressed) 
while  on  active  service,  by  the  wretched  management  of  his 
superiors.  The  few  letters  that  are  quoted  in  this  book  are 
filled  for  the  most  part  with  complaints  about  the  shocking 
system  of  impressment,  the  badness  of  the  sailors’  beei%  the 
absence  of  light  vessels,  and  similar  gi-ievauces.  But  when  this 
K  Captain  ”  became  in  his  turn  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  effected  or  even  attempted  any 
measui’e  of  reform ;  and  “Junius”  (Mr.  Burrows  notwithstanding) 
expressed,  no  doubt,  the  general  sense  of  the  community,  when 
he  sarcastically  asserted  that  the  country  was  so  highly  indebted 
to  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  no  expense  should  be  spai'ed  to 
secure  to  him  an  honourable  and  affluent  retreat. 

Mr.  Burrows  has  much,  too  much  indeed  by  much,  to  say 
of  Walpole  and  the  wai',  and  he  hammers  away  at  a  question 
that  we  thought  had  ceased  to  be  discussed,  except  in  junior 
debating  societies,  with  remarkable  energy.  But  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this.  The  Professor  is  known  for  the 
strength  of  his  political  opinions,  and  he  is  here  “  with  his 
bears,”  as  the  saying  is.  In  him,  as  in  Virgil's  Tui'nus, — 

“  Saevit  amor  ferri  et  scelerati  insania  belli.” 

So  he  waxes  irately  eloquent  in  condemning  a  policy  which  in  all 
probability  saved  England  from  a  second  Stuart  Restoration. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  follow  Professor  Burrows  into  those 
extraneous  dissertations  which,  in  their  original  capacity  of 
padding  to  the  Quarterly,  have  hardly  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  their  author  ajxparently  deems  that  they  deserve.  And 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  whatever  else  their  mei'its  may  be, 
they  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  way  of  setting  Hawke  upon 
the  pedestal  from  which  he  has  been  “  accidentally  ”  displaced. 

But  the  plain  truth  is,  that  apart  from  holding  up  the 
Admiral  as  a  heros  incompms,  Mr.  Barrows  has  little  or  nothing 
to  tell  us  about  the  conqueror  of  De  Conflans.  His  memoir 
lacks  all  the  qualities  in  which  a  good  biography  should  be 
dressed,  and  his  efforts  to  make  hricks  without  straw 
would  be  amusing,  if  they  wei'e  not  so  tedious.  Take 
his  treatment  of  Hawke’s  wife,  for  instance.  He  admits 
that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  her.  But  finding 
her  once  upon  a  time  at  Plymouth,  when  her  husband’s 
victorious  fleet  was  putting  in  thei'e,  his  imagination  goes  off  at 
score.  Hawke  simply  writes  to  Admiral  Chambers,  on  this 
occasion,  “  My  wife,  who  is  now  hei'e,  joins  with  me  in  com¬ 
pliments  to  you.”  “  Who  is  now  here,”  writes  Mr.  Burrows, 
gushingly  ;  “  it  was  a  proud  moment  for  her.  She  had  come  to 
meet  her  victoi'ious  husband,  had  shared  in  the  raptures  of  the 
population  at  the  arrival  of  the  Fi'ench  prizes,  and  this  time,  at 
any  rate,  found  his  merits  recognised  by  the  title  she  was  to 
share.”  “  It  is  to  be  l'egi'etted,”  he  adds  with  a  sigh,  “  that 
nothing  should  be  found  beyond  this  trifling  notice  couceruing 
one  who  must  have  well  performed  her  part  in  the  training  of  a 
national  hero.'”  We  know  no  more  about  Lady  Hawke  than 


Mr.  Bu  itows  does,  so  it  might  be  impertinent  to  ask  him  if 
Nelson’s  wife  had  much  to  do  with  his  training  ;  but  as  it  is  with 
Lady  Hawke,  so  it  is  with  her  husband  in  this  book.  We  find 
guesses  galoi'e  as  to  what  “  must  have  beeu of  what  ivas,  hardly 
an  inkling.  More  of  this  when  we  come  to  the  inscription  on 
Hawke’s  tomb,  which  his  biographer  quotes  in  “  faith,  nothing 
wavering.” 

As  a  seaman,  Hawke  rates  high.  When  not  hampei’ed  by 
militai'y  colleagues  and  councils  of  war,  he  could  sink  French 
ships  as  well  as  Rodney  could.  But  to  compare  him  with 
Nelson,  and,  by  all  that  is  wondei'ful,  with  Wellington,  is  to  do 
his  reputation  no  service.  He  was  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
captain,  and  a  kind,  indefatigable  man.  He  was  singulai'ly 
anxious  about  the  state  of  his  crews,  and  the  quality  of  the 
victuals  supplied  to  them.  Of  these,  indeed,  he  was  always 
complaining,  and  his  relations  with  Pitt  grew  strained  by  reason 
of  those  complaints.  The  “  Great  Commoner  ”  and  the  hero  of 
Quibei'on  had  little  in  common,  so  far  as  their  idiosyncracies 
went.  The  former  saw  obstacles  through  an  inverted  optic 
glass,  with  the  latter  it  was  the  opposite.  Pitt  was  not 
alarmed,  as  some  of  his  colleagues  were,  by  what  seemed  to 
them  the  vapouring  gasconades  of  Wolfe,  and  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  partial  to  Boscawen,  “  who  never  made  difficulties.” 
Hawke  was  always  making  difficulties.  His  lettei's,  as  we  have 
said,  are  crammed  with  complaints  about  bad  beer,  bad  seamen, 
and  inefficient  ships.  Pitt  chafed  at  this.  He  had  no  panacea 
for  ills  like  these,  any  more  than  he  had  for  his  own  gout 
or  Newcastle’s  timidity.  The  war,  once  begun,  must  and 
should  go  on  ;  and  no  “  Plymouth  beer,”  no  “  men  dropping 
down  with  scurvy,”  were  to  be  urged  as  excuses  for  ill-success. 
The  following  anecdote,  quoted  by  Mr.  Buitows  for  what  it  is 
worth,  is  true  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter  : — 

“  There  was  a  question  about  sending  Hawke  to  sea,  to  keep  watch 
over  M.  de  Conflans  ;  it  was  November ;  the  weather  was  stormy,  and 
dangerous  for  a  fleet.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  bed  with  the  gout,  was  obliged 
to  receive  those  who  had  business  with  him  in  a  room  where  there 
were  two  beds,  and  where  there  was  no  fire,  for  be  could  not  bear 
one.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  [the  Prime  Minister  in  name],  who 
was  a  very  chilly  person,  came  to  see  him  on  the  subject  of  this  fleet, 
which  he  was  most  unwilling  to  send  to  sea.  He  had  scarcely  entered 
the  room,  when  he  cried  out,  shivering  all  over  with  cold,  1  How  is 
this  ?  No  fire  ?’ — ‘  No,’  said  Mr.  Pitt,  ‘  when  I  have  the  gout,  I  can¬ 
not  bear  one.’ — The  Duke,  finding  himself  obliged  to  put  up  with  it, 
took  a  seat  by  the  bedside  of  the  invalid,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  and 
began  the  conversation.  But,  unable  to  stand  the  cold  for  any  length  of 
time,  he  said,  1  Pray  allow  me  to  protect  myself  from  the  cold  in  that 
bed  yon  have  by  your  side  ;’  and  without  taking  off  his  cloak,  he  buried 
hitnself  in  Lady  Esther  Pitt’s  bed,  and  continued  the  conversation. 
The  Duke  was  sti-ongly  opposed  to  risking  the  fleet  in  the  November 
gales;  Mr.  Pitt  was  absolutely  resolved  that  it  should  put  to  sea,  and  both 
argued  the  matter  with  much  warmth. — 1 1  am  positively  determined 
the  fleet  shall  sail,’  said  Pitt,  accompanying  his  words  with  the  most 
lively  gesticulations. — ‘  It  is  impossible,  it  will  perish,’  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  making  a  thousand  contortions. — Sir  Charles  Frederick,  of  the 
1  Ordnance,’  coming  in  at  the  moment,  found  them  in  this  ridiculous 
position,  and  had  infinite  trouble  in  keeping  his  countenance,  when  he 
discovered  the  two  Ministers  deliberating  on  a  matter  of  such  great 
impoi'tance  in  a  situation  so  novel  and  extraordinary.  The  fleet 
nevertheless  put  to  sea  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  right,  for  Admiral  Hawke 
defeated  M.  de  Conflans,  and  it  was  the  most  decisive  victory  the 
English  gained  over  France  dui'ing  that  war.” 

If  we  can  say  but  little  in.  praise  of  the  “  matter  ”  of  this 
memoir,  we  can  say  still  less  in  praise  of  its  “form.”  The 
narrative  is  “  as  dull  as  a  great  thaw,”  for  Mr.  Burrows  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  that  graphic  power  which  alone  can  shed  a  transitoi'y 
intei'est  over  the  details  of  fighting  that  has  long  been  buried 
fifty  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  watei's  of  oblivion.  His  style  is 
often  ludicrously  turgid,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Anson — the 
habitually  taciturn  Anson — “  hinting  his  doixbts  whether  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  space  could  be  chained  to  the  axletrees 
of  Pitt’s  fiei'y  car.”  His  syntax  is  shaky,  even  for  an  Oxfoi'd 
Professor,  and  much  disfigui’ed  by  the  vulgar  Gallicism  which 
inserts  an  unnecessary  conjunction  before  the  relative.  His 
metaphors  are  mixed,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Fox’s  “want  of 
character  hanging  like  a  weight  of  lead  about  his  neck.”  His  politi¬ 
cal  sentiments  are  oi'thodoxically  rococo,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  description  of  Rosbach,  fought  on  the  5tli  of  November,  as  “  a 
Pi'otestant  victory  on  a  Pi-otestant  day.”  His  book,  in  fact,  if 
we  may  bon'ow  an  expi'ession  from  Swift,  stamps  him  “  as  a 
mediocrist  in  literature.”  Yet — and  here  we  must  beg  the  reader 
to  look  at  the  use  which  Mr.  Burrows  has  made  of  the  inscription 
on  the  tombs  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hawke — the  time  will  come, 
no  doubt,  when  a  neat  little  tablet  in  the  px'eciucts  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  will  proclaim  to  passers-by  that  the  wi-iter  of 
the  book  here  noticed  was  Historiae  Professor  atgue  Scriptor  cum 
accuratissimus  turn  locupletissimus.  So  be  it ! 
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JULIAN  TREVOR* 

We  have  read  this  novel  with  great  attention,  not  only  because 
it  is  a  first  attempt,  hut  because  in  the  first  volume  we  found 
promise  of  an  unusually  attractive  sketch  of  modern  society. 
Mr.  Tristram  is  evidently  an  appreciative  student  of  Disraeli, 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  sneering  at, 
and  half  the  book  is  full  of  not  far-off  echoes  of  Goningsby  and 
Vivian  Grey.  At  the  outset,  all  points  to  a  political  novel,  and 
a  well-written  political  novel  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  en  joy¬ 
able  of  literary  productions.  But  fiction  of  this  kind  is  high 
game  for  a  beginner  to  fly  at,  and  the  author’s  untried  wings  do 
not  long  sustain  him  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Cabinet  intrigue, 
whence,  early  in  the  second  volume,  he  comes  down  with  a 
distinct  thud  to  a  very  common -place  world  indeed.  From 
this  point  the  book  must  he  pronounced  a  decided  failure. 
It  sinks  into  a  dull  story,  with  hardly  any  plot,  a  mere  succession 
of  trivial  incidents,  marking  no  development  of  character,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  prolix  and  uninteresting  dialogues  between  per¬ 
sonages  who  are  neither  individuals  nor  types.  Julian  Trevor 
himself  is  one  of  the  sorriest  heroes  we  have  met  with  in  fiction. 
The  account  given  of  him  by  his  tutor — a  strange  being,  who 
has  done  or  can  do  everything,  but  who  throughout  the  three 
volumes  does  nothing  but  deliver  himself  from  time  to  time  of 
didactic  vapidities — raises  expectations  of  eminence  of  some  sort ; 
but  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  is  guilty  of  an  ignoble 
deception,  and  he  ends  as  the  incredibly  silly  dupe  of  a  female 
fortune-hunter.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  only  stir¬ 
ring  incident  in  the  book — a  shipwreck  in  the  Adriatic,  desci'ibed 
tamely  enough  in  the  third  volume — would  have  been  improved, 
had  the  hero  gone  to  the  bottom  with  the  Austrian  steamer  on 
whichhe  wasajjassenger.  The  rdZeof  heroine  is  distributed  among 
a  couple  of  deceitful  girls,  the  monotony  of  whose  intense 
egotism  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  good  trait,  and  a  termagant 
fine-lady,  who  smashes  plates  and  mirrors,  and  indulges  in 
swearing.  With  the  exception  of  Mark  Turner,  a  kind  of 
muscular  Christian,  mercilessly  jilted  by  one  of  the  deceitful 
part-heroines,  and  two  other  personages  whom  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  mention,  Mr.  Tristram’s  creations  are  mere  lay  figures, 
though  intended  probably  to  be  incarnations  of  different  aspects 
of  the  almost  savage  selfishness  which  forms  so  prominent  and 
repulsive  a  feature  of  modern  plutocracy.  Of  this  particular 
vice  a  realistic  presentment  might  be  profitable  enough  to 
nineteenth -century  readers,  if  effected  with  the  vividness  and 
literary  skill,  even  though  with  the  crudeness,  of  Zola,  tempered 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  exigencies  of  art.  But  a  novel  is  neither 
an  essay  nor  a  treatise;  its  main  object  ought  to  be  to  please, 
though  the  improvement  of  manners  and  morals  may  well  be  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  aim.  A  mere  moral  pathology  cast  in  the  form  of  a  story 
is  neither  instructive  nor  interesting.  The  essence  of  the  novel 
as  an  artistic  creation  is  action,  action  tending  towards,  though 
not  necessarily  accomplishing,  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  pain 
or  evil.  Human  life  is  a  continual  struggle  with  destructive 
agencies,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  one.  The  novel  should 
be  a  picture  of  some  phase  of  that  struggle,  not  merely  a  de¬ 
scription,  however  true  or  vivid,  or  even  picturesque,  of  the 
agencies,  physical  or  moral,  that  act  and  react  upon  human 
society.  Powerful  in  many  respects  as  are  the  productions  of 
the  contemporary  realistic  school  of  novelists,  they  are  mono¬ 
tonous  and  uninteresting,  because  they  lack  the  element  of 
combat;  and  no  picture  of  human  life,  destitute  of  that  element 
which  may  be  presented  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  can 
excite  either  interest  or  admiration.  The  characters  seem 
effortless,  vice  simply  overwhelms  them,  and  they  sink 
into  various  abysses  of  moral  degradation  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  at  resistance.  Nor  is  the  struggle — the 
successful  struggle — on  the  whole  with  vicious  tendencies, 
without  which  human  society  could  not  continue  to  exist, 
indicated  by  any  contrast  of  conduct  making,  to  use  Matthew 
Arnold’s  language,  for  good.  Vanity  Fair  were  unreadable, 
if  merely  a  record  of  Becky  Sharpe’s  selfishness.  Major 
Dobbin  is  not  in  himself  an  interesting  character,  but  his 
history  forms  part  of  the  under-current  of  resistance  to  Becky’s 
theory  of  life,  in  which  the  real  action  and  interest  of  the  story 
are  centred,  perhaps  after  a  somewhat  over-subtle  fashion.  In 
the  volumes  before  us,  Mark  Turner  is  but  a  feeble  Dobbin,  and 
practically  they  portray,  most  often  crudely,  if  not  coarsely, 
but  occasionally  with  a  certain  epigrammatic  humour,  merely 
some  ignoble  aspects  of  the  selfishness  of  the  day,  without 
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touching  upon  the  struggles  which,  in  the  end,  more  or  less 
redress  the  balance. 

We  turn  gladly  to  the  performance  of  the  more  agreeable 
portion  of  our  task.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  poet,, 
the  novelist  is  commonly  made,  as  well  as  born,  and  Mr, 
Tristram’s  first  volume  shows  that  what  he  chiefly  needs  is  ex¬ 
perience,  together  with  the  reflection  and  self-restraint  it  brings. 
What  may  be  termed  the  political  half  of  the  novel  is  principally 
occupied  with  the  fortunes  of  the  hero’s  father,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  interest  of  the  story  ends  with  his  death. 
Sir  George  Trevor  comes  of  a  “  good  ”  family,  the  founder  of 
which  was  a  traitor,  while  his  descendants  were  cowards, 
drunkards,  or — the  collocation  is  the  author’s — unwavering 
Tories.  His  immediate  predecessor  was  a  cynic,  who 
found  the  climate  of  England  “  damnable,”  the  women  who 
lived  in  it  chilly,  and  the  men  fools.  Sir  George  enters 
Parliament,  shows  himself  to  be  a  fluent  debater,  and 
finally  becomes  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
— that  petite  porte  of  the  Cabinet — on  the  accession  to  office 
of  the  most  powei-ful  of  recent  Conservative  Governments.  At 
this  juncture,  unluckily,  he  begins  to  be  assailed  by  scruples 
about  the  purity  of  his  colleagues’  political  faith,  and  upon  the 
introduction  of  a  Reform  Bill  thinks  it  necessary  to  resign,  in 
order  to  prove  the  reality  of  his  convictions.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  sacrifice  accomplished  than  the  full  extent  of  it 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  martyr  comprehends  with  dismay 
the  ruin  of  his  political  life.  His  wife,  whose  chief  ambition  is 
the  impossible  one,  in  these  days,  of  leading  a  political  salon , 
is  disgusted  with  what  appears  to  her  to  be  an  act  of  un¬ 
mitigated  folly  ;  but  more  energetic  and  less  shame-faced  than 
her  spouse,  she  rushes  at  once  to  the  Premier,  whose  identity 
is  hardly  attempted  to  be  concealed  under  the  somewhat 
irreverent  designation  of  the  Earl  of  Slitherington,  and 
with  the  aid  of  an  opportune  tear  falling  on  the  Earl’s 
hand,  which  was  “resting  on  a  copy  of  Balzac’s  Contes 
Drolatiques,”  persuades  him  to  write  to  her  husband.  The  letter 
is  really  an  admirable  one,  and  might  well  have  been  written  by 
the  author  of  Vivian  G-rey.  There  is  sarcasm — impertinence,  in¬ 
deed — in  every  line  of  it,  yet  not  a  single  phrase  that  could 
have  been  excepted  to.  “You  are  eight-and-forty,”  the  Earl 
tells  his  hasty  colleague ;  “  you  will,  perhaps,  live  to  eighty,  and 
you  have  no  taste  for  hock.  Think  of  living  thirty-two  years  of 
bucolic  idleness !”  Then,  as  to  the  Reform  measure,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  the  Liberals  must  not  have  the  monopoly  of  reform. 
They  reform  “  only  that  they  may  reform  ;  but  we,  that  we  may 
conserve.”  Herein  lies  the  very  essence  of  “  regenerate  Con¬ 
servatism.”  Of  course,  Trevor  yields,  but  not  until  his  wife 
reveals  a  great  secret  to  him,  which  was  simply  that  in  resigning 
his  post  he  was  under  the  influence,  not  of  a  scruple,  but  of  a 
crotchet.  In  how  many  of  us  is  conscience  little  better  than  a 
bundle  of  crotchets.  From  that  moment  Sir  George  is  an  un¬ 
happy  man ;  his  biographer  himself  seems  to  despise  him,  and 
the  reader  hardly  misses  him  when  he  is  somewhat  contempt¬ 
uously  removed  from  the  scene,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume. 

We  cannot  say  that  in  the  Earl  of  Slitherington  we  find  a 
generous  or  even  an  altogether  just  portrayal  of  one  who,  if  not 
a  great  statesman,  was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  figures  that  have  crossed  the  stage  of  English  politics. 
He  was  far  from  being  the  Mephistophelian  cynic  the  counsellor 
of  J  ulian  Trevor  is  represented  as  being,  nor  is  the  taunt  implied 
in  the  designation  bestowed  upon  him  justifiable.  Politics  he 
made  his  profession  and  his  amusement  as  well.  He  liked  the 
game  for  the  game’s  sake  at  least  as  much  as  for  any  profit, 
or  honour,  or  even  power,  he  got  out  of  it.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Tristram  is  right  in  supposing  the  main  object  of  his  life 
was  to  be  a  personage,  rather  than  to  establish  any  particular 
policy.  “  There  are  many  people  in  the  world,”  the  Earl  of 
Slitherington  tells  Julian,  “  whose  motives  are  disinterested, — 
that  is,  they  become  so.”  The. remark,  like  many  others  coming 
from  the  same  source  in  these  volumes,  is  a  shrewd  one.  No 
doubt,  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey  became  politically  less  selfish 
as  he  grew  more  successful.  Many  personal  traits  of  the  Earl 
remind  one  of  the  recent  revelations  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower 
concerning  the  real  Earl, — his  delight  in  a  certain  gorgeousness, 
saved  from  vulgarity  by  its  sincerity  only ;  his  love  of  sesqui¬ 
pedalian  words,  in  such  strange  contrast  with  the  epigrammatic 
dexterity  of  language  he  could  display  when  he  chose ;  his 
peculiar  influence  over  young  men.  We  miss,  however, 
the  slightly  adulatory  courtesy  to  women  for  which  he  was 
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famous,  and  which  they  appear  to  have  appreciated.  Other 
personages  of  note  than  the  late  Conservative  chief  will 
be  easily  recognised  under  the  thin  disguise  thrown  over  them 
in  these  volumes.  We  have  no  space  to  comment  upon  these 
portraits,  which  are  drawn  with  considerable  vigour  and  no 
little  humour.  For  writing  of  this  kind  Mr.  Tristram  shows 
great  aptitude.  He  has  caught  the  twang  of  political  society, 
with  which  he  is  evidently  familiar,  and  he  possesses  a  fluent 
and  agreeable  style.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
aspire  to  a  place  in  literature  akin  to  that  achieved  by  the 
master  whom  he  flatters  only  by  imitation. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOOK-PLATES* 

“  In  France  alone,”  says  the  author  of  this  book,  “  has  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  book-plate,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  been 
adequately  investigated.”  “  And  in  France,”  he  adds,  “  the 
rage  for  collecting  ex-libris  has  expanded  to  a  full  maturity; 
while  in  Britain,  such  collectors  are  as  yet  a  puny  folk,  little 
more  esteemed  than  the  juvenile  boarders  of  postage-stamps.” 
We  hope  Mr.  Warren  means  to  draw  no  invidious  distinction 
between  “  collectors  ”  and  “  hoarders,”  for  if  it  is  permissible  to 
read  as  much  geography  into  or  out  of  a  postage-stamp  as  he 
clearly  thinks  it  is  to  read  biography  into  or  out  of  an  ex-libris 
or  book-plate,  the  “juveniles”  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
for  themselves.  One  may  smile  or  sneer  at  “  collectors  ”  and 
“  hoarders  ”  alike,  but  they  stand  or  fall  together.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  stand,  and  these  gentle  enthusiasts  may  toil  in 
their  vocation  contentedly.  An  old  Greek  hexameter  defends 
them  both.  To  insolent  sneer  and  haughty  smile,  both  may 
reply,— 

“  Mi;  ve/j. eVa  fiaio'io'i  X^PiS  fiaio'iO'LV  SmjSeT.” 

And  the  moralist — but  we  are  going  too  fast,  as  well  as  too  far, 
and  the  indignant  reader  may  fairly  say,  ‘Never  mind  the 
moralist!  What  is  a  book-plate  P’  Mr.  Warren  shall  tell  him  : — 

“Having,”  he  says,  “selected  a  volume  from  one  of  those 
mysterious  receptacles  of  drift  literature  which  stand  at  booksellers’ 
doors,  with  the  intimation,  1  All  in  this  box,  threepence,’  on  a  dirty 
piece  of  cardboard  poised  on  a  ragged  fragment  of  stick,  the  book- 
hunter  at  home  will  presently  inspect  his  new  acquisition.  The  book 
is  opened,  and  displays,  pasted  inside  the  cover,  a  paper  label.  It 
reads,  in  a  plain  border,  ‘  William  Downing,  his  book,  1744.’  Now, 
in  England  we  call  such  a  ticket  as  this  William  Downing’s  book-plate, 
as  abroad  it  would  be  called  his  ex-libris.  In  either  case,  the  meaning 
is  that  this  special  volume  was  in  1744  William  Downing’s  property, 
and  no  other  man’s  ;  that  the  book  was  one  from  among  his  books,  an 
item  in  his  library,  a  unit  in  his  collection.  The  convenience  of  such 
a  label  of  proprietorship,  printed  or  engraved,  led  to  its  adoption  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  printed  books.  Books  have  been  lost,  bor¬ 
rowed,  or  stolen  ever  since  type  began,  and  a  mere  manuscript  name 
is  inconspicuous  and  easily  effaced.  ‘  But  why  make  a  collection  of 
such  tickets  as  that?’  Well,  if  all  book-plates  were  as  plain  as 
William  Downing’s — and  Lord  Macaulay’s  was  plainer,  for  he  did  not 
add  the  date — there  would  be  no  answering  that  question.” 

But  between  the  simplicity  of  “  Thomas  Babingtou  Macau¬ 
lay  ”  and  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  Pirckeimer  library 
plate,  which  faces  Mr.  Warren's  title-page,  and  was  designed,  but 
not  engraved,  by  Albert  Diirer,  there  is  obviously  room  for  an 
infinite  variety  of  book-plates.  Heraldry,  as  was  natural,  was  first 
called  into  requisition  as  a  ready  mode  of  declaring  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  a  book ;  and  “  upon  heraldry  was  soon  engrafted 
a  mass  of  extraneous  ornamentation,  usually,  however,  supposed 
in  some  degree  to  be  connected  with  the  central  escutcheon.” 
We  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself — -which  we 
may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  is  admirably  printed 
and  illustrated — for  all  that  concerns  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
A  verbal  description  of  the  quaint  designs  of  the  playful  book¬ 
plate  inventor,  apart  from  the  designs  themselves,  would  be 
intolerably  tedious  and  ’scarcely  intelligible.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  perhaps,  that  on  the  whole  they  remind  us  of  General 
Craufurd,  who,  when  his  men  took  to  wearing  their  busbies  aslant, 
began  the  general  order  in  which  he  forbade  the  practice,  “  All 
men  have  fancy,  few  taste.” 

Book-plates,  however,  allow  a  man  to  show  other  qualities  as 
well  as  taste  or  fancy.  Where  there  is  room  for  a  motto,  there 
is  room  for  anything,  and  there  is  obviously  room  for  a  motto 
on  a  book-plate.  Here  the  owner  can  show  his  liberality — “Sibi  et 
Amicis,”  is  the  motto  on  the  Albert  Diirer  book-plate  which  we 
have  referred  to  ;  or  his  niggardliness,  as  in,  “  Go  ye  rather  to 
them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves  ;  ”  or  his  strong  good- 
sense,  as  in  the  Spaniard’s,  “  Libros  y  amicos,  pogos  y  bonos.” 
But  the  best  subject  for  a  book-plate  motto  is  the  borrower,  and 

*  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book-Plates  (Ex-libris).  By  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester 
Warren,  M.A.  London  :  John  Pearson. 


the  most  amusing  chapter  in  this  book  is  the  one  headed 
“  Mottoes  Directed  against  Borrowers  ”  : — 

“Next  to  an  umbrella,”  says  Mr.  Warren,  “there  is  no  item  of 
personal  property  concerning  the  appropriation  of  which  such  lax 
ideas  of  morality  are  current  as  a  book.  If  you  neglect  to  return  a 
horse,  a  great-coat,  or  a  pocket-handkerchief,  some  social  stigma 
will  probably  attach  to  you,  should  the  depredation  become  generally 
known.  In  the  case  of  the  book-borrowers,  there  is  no  such  Nemesis. 
They  flourish  like  green  bay  trees,  and  command  universal  respect. 
The  broken  sets  which  they  have  caused  give  them  no  twinge  of  con¬ 
science.  The  gaps,  which  they  have  left  in  innocent  homes,  break 
not  their  sleep  at  nights.  Their  tables  groan  with  a  holocaust  of 
odd  volumes,  filled  with  any  one’s  ex-libris  but  their  own.” 

“  The  ex-libris,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  with  sententious  gravity, 
“  is  the  mature  art  of  book  preservation ;  and  to  engrave 
thereon  some  fulmination  against  the  borrower  is  a  virtuous 
and  commendable  proceeding.”  From  the  specimens  he  gives 
of  these  fulminations  we  select  two.  The  first  is  a  Latin 
sapphic  stanza,  and  if  it  lacks  the  Latinity  of  Horace,  it  does 
not  lack  the  venom  which  the  Venusian  could  show,  at  a 
pinch : — 

“  Si  quis  hunc  librum  rapiat  scelestus, 

Atque  furtivis  manibus  prehendat, 

Pergat  ad  tetras  Acherontis  undas, 

Non  rediturus.” 

The  second  is  terse,  neat,  and  to  the  point,  and  the  best,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  batch  : — •“  The  ungodly  borroweth  and  payeth  not 
again.”  But  if  this  chapter  is  the  most  amusing  in  the  book, 
the  next,  headed  “  Book-Plates  of  Historic  Interest,”  is  by  far 
the  most  instructive.  Yet  we  imagine  that  the  process  by 
which  Mr.  Warren  makes  it  so  is  not  quite  legitimate.  How 
can  one  gather  from  the  book-plate  of  Matthew  Prior,  Esq., 
that  this  was  the  “  thin,  hollow-looked  man,”  who  used  to  pace 
round  the  park  with  Swift  to  make  himself  fat,  while  the  Doctor 
walked  for  the  opposite  reason, — -namely,  to  keep  himself  down. 
Or  how,  from  that  of  “  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,”  that  this 
was  the  man  who  was  nearly  sure,  a  priori,  to  have  a  book¬ 
plate — we  grant  indeed  that  he  was — and  whose  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  was  curious,  abnormal,  or  exaggerated  “  piled 
Strawberry  Hill  from  basement  to  attic  with  armour,  painted 
glass,  miniatures,  engravings,  chimney-glasses,  snuff-boxes, 
medals,  intaglios,  rings,  a  Norman  suit  of  armour,  Anne 
Boleyn’s  clock,  &c.”  Doubtless,  Mr.  Warren  means  that, 
when  we  know  who  Prior  and  Walpole  were,  it  is  interesting  to 
have  their  book-plates.  But  he  should  say  so.  A  book-plate  of 
historic  interest,  and  the  book-plate  of  a  person  of  historic  in¬ 
terest,  are  not  convertible  terms.  There  are,  however,  in  these 
chapters  at  least  two  book-plates  of  distinctly  historic  interest, 
that  of  “  William  Penn,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  of  Thomas  Penn,  of  Stoke  Pogeis,  in  the  County  of  Pucks, 
First  ”  (i.e.,  chief)  “  Proprietor  of  Pensilvania.” 

If  we  ask  ourselves  now  what  chance  the  science  of  Ex-libris, 
as  Mr.  Warren  with  pardonable  enthusiasm  calls  it,  has  of  being 
popular  in  England,  we  can  find  no  answer.  It  has  one  thing 
in  its  favour.  Fancy  book-plates  have  entirely  gone  out  of 
fashion.  At  the  present  day,  men  either  follow  Macaulay’s 
example,  or  use  their  crest  or  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Warren 
declines  to  notice  any  book-plates  invented  since  George  the 
Fourth  was  King.  We  wonder  whether  any  book-plate  has  been 
invented  at  all  since  George  the  Fourth  s  niece  has  filled  her 
uncle’s  throne.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  our  conjecture  is 
correct,  this  gives  the  science  of  Ex-libris  a  good  chance.  Old 
china  had  to  be  obsolete  china,  in  order  to  generate  a  tea-pot 
“  to  be  lived  up  to.” 

We  do  not  seriously  advise  any  one  to  become  a  collector  of 
book-plates ;  but  we  do  most  seriously  and  strenuously  advise 
every  genuine  lover  of  books  to  put  this  chamiing  volume  on 
his  shelves.  He  will  find  his  account  in  doing  so.  If  we  have 
spoken  rather  lightly  of  ex-libris  themselves,  we  must  guard 
ourselves  against  seeming  to  depreciate  this  guide  to  them.  It 
is  a  solid,  trustworthy,  and  conscientious  book,  and  worthy  of  all 
commendation. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

— « — 

The  Expositor.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)— Dr.  Robertson’s  article 
on  “  The  Graphic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament”  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  illustrating  oE  Scripture  language,  and  the 
elucidating  of  obscure  passages  from  still  remaining  Eastern  customs. 
What  may  be  done  in  this  way  is  well  shown  by  an  anecdote  told  by 
the  writer.  He  had  undertaken  a  boys’  Bible  class  at  Beyrout,  and 
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found,  as  he  says,  that  “  the  stock  material  for  teaching  such  a  class 
at  home  was  taken  from  him.”  “  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  there 
was  nothing  to  explain.”  Archdeacon  Farrar  gives  an  estimate,  on 
the  whole  very  unfavourable,  of  “  The  Exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen,” 
which,  as  he  points  out,  was  vitiated  throughout  by  the  system  of 
allegorical  interpretation.  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  continues  his  excellent 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  The  other  articles  are  “  Some 
Names  in  Genesis,”  by  the  Rev.  Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson  ;  “  Comfort  in 
Cares,”  by  the  Editor;  and  “  The  Heavenly  Life,”  by  Almoni  Peloni. 

The  Month. — The  articles  iu  this  number  are  too  short — an  average 
of  ten  pages  for  each— and  somewhat  thin.  Much  more  might,  for 
instance,  have  been  made  out  of  a  curious  book  which  Mr.  W.  F. 
Dennehy  has  lighted  upon— the  biography  of  Thomas  Reynolds,  the 
informer,  who  betrayed  the  United  Irishmen  in  1798;  and  the  great 
theme  of  “Westminster  Abbey  and  its  Memories”  is  not  adequately 
treated  by  Mr.  Knowles.  We  get  some  interesting  facts,  and  should 
have  been  glad  of  more,  iu  “  Some  Notes  on  the  French  Conscript.” 
Many  readers  will  find  the  account  of  Julie  Billart,  Foundress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notro  Dame,  highly  interesting.  Another  “  Founder,”  as 
some  of  ns  think  him,  gets  bub  scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Loughnan.  Why  does  this  gentleman  accuse  Luther  of  incon¬ 
tinence?  He  was  no  more  incontinent  than  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles  who  “  led  about  a  wife.”  And  what  does  not  Rome  itself 
owe  to  him  ?  It  owes  to  him  the  difference  between  Leo  X.  and 
Leo  XIII. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review.  October.  (Spottiswoode  and  Co.) 
—The  longest  and  most  interesting  article  in  this  number  is  that  on 
“Edward  Henry  Palmer.”  This  is  founded,  of  course,  on  Mr. 
Besant’s  book,  but  it  appears  to  be  written  by  one  who  had  a  close 
personal  knowledge  of  his  own  of  the  subject  of  his  sketch.  He  sets 
himself  to  correct  the  impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Besant,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  felt  by  Palmer  himself,  that  the  University  treated  with  neg¬ 
lect  her  most  distinguished  Orientalist.  He  does  not  quite  make  out 
that  the  Heads  of  Houses  were  right  iu  preferring  Dr.  Wright  to  him  ; 
but  he  does  show  that,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  fairly  well  treated 
by  the  University.  It  was  the  University  Commissioners  who  re¬ 
fused  to  increase  his  professorial  stipend,  and  this  at  a  time  when  all 
the  world  knew  his  pre-eminence  as  an  Oriental  scholar.  There  is 
an  excellent  essay  on  the  “  Evidential  Value  of  the  Sacraments.” 
There  we  find,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  a  Cogent  evidence  of  the 
still  earlier  organisation  of  the  religion  of  which  they  were  the  expres¬ 
sion.  But  what  does  the  writer  mean  when  he  says  that  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  “the  eloquence  of  Cicero  had  scarce  been  silenced,  and  the  strains 
of  Virgil  still  charmed  the  Imperial  Court  ?”  Not  as  many  men  were 
then  alive  who  bad  listened  to  Cicero  as  can  now  remember  having 
heard  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  Virgil  had,  been  dead  fifteen  years.  The 
writer  on  the  “  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  ” 
welcomes,  we  see,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  with 
enthusiasm.  Another  writer  slays  the  slain,  iu  expressing  once  more 
the  follies  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Israelism.  Of  all  the  crazes  that 
apparently  saue  men  take  up,  this  is  the  craziest.  Other  articles,  in 
a  number  of  unusual  interest,  are  “  Pellioia’s  Polity  of  the  Christian 
Church,”  “The  Suppression  of  Convocation”  (a  contribution  to  the 
Church  history  of  the  last  century),  “  The  Prospects  of  Religion  and 
Society  in  France  ’’  (a  sad,  but  we  fear  too  true,  picture  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  now  dominant  in  France),  “  The  New  Education  Code,”  and 
“  Faith  and  Science.” 

We  gladly  renew  our  annual  welcome  to  the  year’s  volume  of  Aunt 
Judy’s  Magazine,  edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty.  (Bemrose  and  Sons.)  We 
hope  that  it  holds,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  its  own  against  all  rivals, 
so  thoroughly  good  is  it  of  its  kind.  There  is  a  tie  of  affection  and  of 
sympathy  in  good  work  between  it  and  its  clientele  which  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  ordinary  literary  ventures.  Its  contents  are  as 
judiciously  varied  as  ever, — fun  and  earnest  mingled  together  in  just 
proportion. 

The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Translated  into  English  Verse- 
By  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell.  (Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co.,  Dublin.)  — 
In  this  volume,  which  belongs  to  the  “  Dublin  University  Press 
Series,”  Professor  Tyrrell  has  essayed  the  difficult  task  of  giving  a 
literal  translation  which  shall  suggest  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  original,  and  he  has  achieved,  as  might,  indeed,  be  expected 
from  so  ingenious  a  scholar,  a  very  considerable  success.  We  are 
not  sure  whether  Frere’s  version  will  not  be  more  attractive  to  the 
reader  who  simply  wants  to  be  entertained,  and  is  not  careful  to 
inquire  whether  or  no  this  entertainment  is  Aristophanic.  But  it  is 
not  more  than  just  to  say  that  “  Mitchell,  Frere,  and  Walsh  some¬ 
times  appear  to  make  the  Greek  little  more  than  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  poems  of  their  own.”  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Tyrrell 
is  scrupulously  faithful.  This  faithfulness  will  approve  itself 
differently  to  different  persons.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 

scholars  will  value  it  highly.  For  the  most  part,  they  will  find  here 
what  may  be  called  for  their  purpose,  which  naturally  is  to  put  the 
original  into  close-fitting,  attractive,  English  form,  an  ideal  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Greek  comedian.  This  is  a  great  thing  to  do  ;  still, 


we  must  own  that  it  is  not  when  he  is  most  literal  that  Professor 
Tyrrell  is  most  pleasing.  Here  is  a  passage  from  the  famous 
parabasis,  in  which  the  poet  makes  his  apology  for  telling  his 
countrymen  the  truth  : — 

“  From  tlie  time  when  our  poet  first  made  in  the  playwright’s  profession  a 
start. 

He  never  was  used  to  come  forward  to  boast  of  his  marvellous  art ; 

But  now  that  malicious  detractors  are  trying  a  notion  to  raise 

That  he  slanders  his  country,  and  runs  the  Democracy  down  in  his  plays. 

He  thinks  it  is  best  to  put  iu  his  demurrer  at  once,  as  he  finds 

That  you’re  equally  ready  to  change,  aud  hasty  to  make  up  your  minds. 

He  says  that  he's  made  you  his  debtors  by  teaching  yon  not  to  be  gull’d 
By  the  soft  words  that  foreigners  give  you,  nor  into  security  lull'd 
By  swallowing  doses  of  bunkum.  Time  was  when  the  whole  of  the  town 
Was  led  by  the  nose  if  one  spouted  the  praise  of  her  ‘  violet  crown,’ 

Aud  the  moment  a  diplomate  air’d  that  expression  of  mystical  might, 

‘  The  crown’  did  the  bus  ness  ;  you  scarcely  could  sit  on  your  seats  for  delight. 
If  some  flatterer  said  ‘  land  of  oil  ’  there  was  nought  you’d  refuse  him,  I  ween, 
Tbo’  he  gave  you  a  title  more  fit  for  the  praise  of  a  potted  sardine. 

And  that’s  how  he’s  made  you  his  debtors — by  turning  the  eyes  of  yonr  m  ud 
To  the  r  ights  and  the  wrongs  of  your  subjects.  And  that  is  the  reason,  you'll 
find. 

Why  the  envoys  that  come  with  the  tribute  so  long  to  behold  the  brave  poet 
Who  da-ed  to  tell  Athens  the  truth  when  he  thought  it  was  right  she  should 
know  it. 

You  may  judge  that  the  fame  of  his  boldness  has  pretty  well  gone  round  the 
Blob  e 

By  the  two  questions  put  by  the  Shah,  when  he  sought  Lacedaemon  to  probe  ; 
For  he  first  asked,  which  side  of  the  two  the  sea  with  her  n  ivy  could  hold, 

And  then  he  ask’d  which  had  the  bard  who  was  given  so  freely  to  scold  ; 

For  the  state  that  had  such  an  adviser,  he  said,  would  be  stronger  by  far, 

And  would  certainly  bring  by  his  aid  to  a  glorious  issue  the  war.” 

And  here  is  a  charming  version  of  the  praises  of  peace  : — 

“  Saw  ye  how'  proud  he  was  ?  Now  he’s  for  jollity — 

Witness  those  feathers,  how  choice  is  his  fare  ! 

Beautiful  playmate  of  Love  and  Frivolity, 

Little  we  knew,  Peace,  how  lovely  you  were. 

0  that  some  Love-god  would  but  bring  me  facing  you, 

Love  in  the  picture,  with  buds  round  his  brow's  1 
Old  as  I  am,  I  should  ne’er  stop  embracing  you. 

Ne’er  tire  of  kissing  so  bnxom  a  spouse. 

Then  would  I  plant,  for  my  mistress’s  pleasuring. 

Many  a  sweet  little  vine-sprout  a-row, 

Rearing  beside  them,  for  motherly  treasuring, 

Shoots  of  the  fig-tree  that  tenderest  blow. 

Old  as  I  am,  yet  no  sprout  should  want  cherishing  ; 

Olive-branch  laden  our  farm  should  abound. 

We  should  not  dream  of  our  cruise  of  oil  perishing. 

We’d  have  enough  for  us  all  the  year  round.” 

Rambles  ivith  a  Fishing  Rod.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe.  (Blackwood  and 
Sons.) — Now  that  most  people,  a  few  salmon  fishermen  excepted, 
have  put  away  their  fly-rods,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Roscoe’s.  He  has  no  miraculous  take  of  fishes  to  record.  On 
the  contrary,  even  the  best  basket  which  he  describes  might  easily 
be  surpassed  in  a  Sutherlandshire  trout  loch.  But  he  takes  his 
readers  to  some  new  and  very  pleasant  places,  discourses  to  them 
very  agreeably  of  persons  and  scenery,  as  well  as  of  sport ;  tells 
faithfully  of  disappointments,  as  well  as  successes ;  and  generally 
shows  himself  as  agreeable  a  “  book  companion  ”  as  one  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  find.  The  general  impression  left  by  his  experiences  is  one 
at  which  one  might  ai'rive  without  personal  knowledge,  viz.,  that  the 
angler  who  seeks  for  trout  in  the  streams  of  Germany  or  the  Tyrol 
finds  only  the  gleaning  in  August.  So  late  as  that,  the  angler  who 
wants  large  baskets  mnst  go  north.  Not  only  is  the  season  too  far 
advanced  in  southern  countries,  but  the  fish  have  been  sadly 
thinned,  for  on  the  Continent  the  streams  and  lakes  are  utilised  as 
sources  of  food  supply  in  a  way  of  which  we  in  this  island  have 
no  experience.  Still,  though  the  trout  are  scarce,  there  are  grayling. 
And  in  any  case,  if  the  traveller  be  not  a  mere  catcher  of  fish,  he 
will  get  many  delights,  amongst  them  being  that  thorough  change  of 
sun’oundings  which  one  must  cross  the  seas  to  obtain.  One  paper  is 
given  to  Connemara,  and  another  to  “  Sea-trout  Fishing  in  Scotland.” 
Sea-tront  fishing  is,  indeed,  though,  as  the  writer,  after  a  humorous 
description,  remarks,  not  by  any  means  a  contemplative  recreation, 
is  an  admirable  sport, — the  more  the  pity  that  it  is  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing.  The  sea -trout  is  too  eager  a  creature,  and,  therefore,  too  easy 
a  prey.  We  fear  much  that,  in  all  accessible  places  at  least,  he  will 
almost  disappear.  The  present  writer  can  remember  hearing  of 
more  than  eighty  falling  in  a  day  to  a  single  rod,  and  has  himself, 
though  but  a  very  indifferent  performer  with  a  fly,  secured  as 
many  as  thirty-five,  averaging  a  pound,  in  six  or  seven  hours. 
One  of  the  papers,  and  not  the  least  interesting,  is  on  “  Pike¬ 
fishing  iu  the  Black  Forest.”  Pike-fishing  is  somewhat  unreason¬ 
ably  despised.  There  are  places  on  the  Continent  where  it  could 
be  followed  with  success;  Mr.  Roscoe  mentions  one  of  them.  We 
fancy  that  others,  e.g.,  in  Holland  and  Pomerania,  could  easily  be 
found.  The  Black  Forest  “See,”  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  tried  his  fortune, 
is,  indeed,  hardly  first-rate.  Thirty  pounds  seems  to  be  considered 
a  very  good,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  an  average  take.  Two  rods  seem 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  150  in  seven  days,  one  of  the  fish  scaling 
as  much  as  thirty.  (We  doubt  whether  the  landlord  was  not  drawing 
the  long-bow,  when  he  said  that  this  fish  took  three  hours  to  land. 
The  “gnmest”  pike  we  ever  saw  was  exactly  of  this  weight,  and 
though  hooked  with  spinning-tackle  outside  the  mouth,  was  landed 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.)  A  daily  average  of  ten  pounds  and  a 
fraction  is  but  moderate.  We  know  of  a  place  where  an  angler 
would  easily  treble  it.  But  no  tortures  would  make  us  reveal  the 
name.  We  have  nothing  bnfc  praise  for  the  good-nature  with  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  takes  the  world  into  his  confidence. 
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William  Ewart  Gladstone,  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  Thomas 
Archer.  Vol.  IV.,  1860-1883.  (Blackie  and  Son.) — Mr.  Archer 
completes  in  this  volume  what  is  practically  a  history  of  England 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  his 
work  while  it  has  been  in  progress,  and  we  now  wish  to  renew  and 
complete  our  acknowledgments  of  its  great  merit.  The  difficulties 
which  beset  such  a  task  as  that  which  he  has  now  accomplished  are 
very  great.  Foremost,  of  course,  stands  the  problem  of  expressing 
conviction  without  becoming  a  partisan.  Mr.  Archer  has  not,  indeed, 
like  the  Pollio  to  whom  Horace  addressed  his  famous  warning,  a  civil 
war  to  relate  ;  but  he  has  to  tell  of  some  very  fierce  struggles,  in 
which  the  antagonists  have  not  always  been  content  with  moral 
force.  And  he  has  to  deal  with  controversies,  both  political  and 
social,  from  which  the  bitterness  has  by  no  means  passed  away.  He 
has  bis  views  on  these  matters,  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  are  such  as  a  biographer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
be  expected  to  have ;  but  he  is,  as  far  a3  we  can  see,  just  and  candid. 
Then  there  is  the  difficulty,  which  is  in  one  sense  more  embarrassing,  of 
keeping  due  proportion  between  various  events.  Most  of  us  have 
subjects  in  which  we  are  especially  interested,  and  are  disposed  to  be 
discontented  with  the  brevity  with  which  they  are  sometimes  of 
necessity  treated.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Archer  seems  to  steer  skilfully  a 
very  perplexing  course.  A  reader  will,  of  course,  now  and  then  miss 
something  that  he  looks  for,  but  he  will  acknowledge,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  book  is  well  managed  in  this  respect.  Adu  to  this  a  very 
lively  and  vigorous  style,  and  you  have  a  book  which  fairly  has 
earned  much  praise. 

Henry  Irving,  Actor  and  Manager.  By  William  Archer.  (Field 
and  Tuer.) — This  is  a  careful  and,  we  should  say,  a  just  criticism  of 
a  great  actor,  of  a  very  different  quality  from  the  hurried  remarks 
which  have  to  be  put  together  between  the  close  of  a  performance 
and  the  time  when  a  morning  paper  goes  to  press.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  Mr.  Archer’s  points  that  the  first  impression  made  by  Mr.  Irving 
has  to  be  corrected  by  repeated  observation.  The  justice  of  the 
remark  that  in  comedy  the  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  is  “  in  no  sense 
exhilarating,”  will  be  generally  acknowledged.  His  restlessness  is 
another  peculiarity  that  is  remarked  upon  ;  a  third  is  his  mannerism 
of  pronunciation.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Archer  remarks,  with  a  witty 
severity  that  is  not  wholly  undeserved,  “A  fatal  proclivity  to  speak¬ 
ing  in  unknown  tongues  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  very  name 
of  Irving.”  The  want  of  mimetic  power  is  a  defect  which  is  less 
obvious.  Yet  we  see  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  that 
“his  greatest  triumphs  are  projections  of  himself,  not  reflections  of 
the  world  around  him.”  But  it  is  a  defect  which,  as  Mr.  Archer  says, 
has  been  seen  in  other  great  actors. 

Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  By  E.  G.  Holtham.  (Kogan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Mr.  Holtham  went  out  from  England  to 
assist  in  the  making  of  Japanese  railways,  and  he  recounts  in  this 
volume  the  experiences  of  eight  years  spent  in  this  work,  and  of  occa¬ 
sional  holidays  which  he  took  from  it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have 
found  it  much  more  interesting  than  the  story  of  as  many  years’ 
work  in  England  would  have  been.  The  writer  certainly  does  not 
exaggerate  ;  he  seems  to  regard  everything  with  a  truly  British  com¬ 
posure,  and  consequently  produces  an  account  of  the  country  which 
is  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  romantic  descriptions  which  some 
travellers  have  given  of  it.  The  most  interesting  and  novel  part  of  the 
volume  is  that  which  tells  us  something  about  earthquakes: — “The 
Japanese  have  a  regular  earthquake  drill,  with  which  they  are 
acquainted  from  childhood.  At  the  first  agitation,  they  rush  out  of 
doors,  if  their  houses  are  open,  as  in  summer;  but  if  it  is  the 
cold  season,  or  their  houses  are  closed  for  the  night,  each  man( 
woman,  or  child  of  sufficient  size  to  act  independently  seizes  one  leaf 
of  the  shutters  that  slide  in  grooves  on  the  edges  of  the  verandahs, 
lifts  it  traywise  on  to  the  head,  as  a  protection  from  falling  tiles  or 
debris,  and  so  gaining  the  nearest  open  space,  lays  it  down  on  the 
ground  and  sits  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  minimise  the  liability  to  fall 
into  cracks  or  rents  in  the  earth’s  surface.  The  sudden  galvanising 
into  life  of  a  sleeping  village  is  a  very  funny  sight,  resembling  a 
pantomime  trick  in  its  conception  and  execution.  Resort  is  also  had 
to  bamboo  groves,  as  the  interlacing  tough  roots  certainly  bind  the 
earth  together,  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any  fissure 
will  open  in  such  a  locality  for  choice.” 

Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo.  Selected  and 
edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  (The  Clarendon  Press.) — This 
volume  is  published  as  a  companion  to  the  editor’s  “  Short  History  of 
French  Literature,”  which,  indeed,  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  Hence 
it  is  not  primarily  a  collection  of  the  finest  things  in  the  French 
literature,  whether  verse  or  prose.  Were  it  that,  some  of  the  names 
that  are  fouud  in  it  would  probably  disappear,  and  others  would  be 
differently  represented.  But  then  we  should  not  get  the  help  which 
we  do  here  actually  receive  towards  getting  a  comprehensive  view  of 
what  the  literature  of  the  last  four  centuries  has  been  in  France. 
Some  of  these  writers  will  be  strange  to  many  English  readers.  Of 
Villon,  for  instance,  most  of  us  have  heard,  possibly  heard  too  much, 


but  Roger  de  Collerye  and  Antoine  de  Baif  will  be  new  acquaintances 
to  most.  This  is  a  volume  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  tho  Rev.  Edward  Thring. 
^Cambridge  University  Press.) — It  is  probable  that  any  one  resorting 
to  this  volume  for  actual  instruction  in  tho  “  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  ”  will  close  it  with  disappointment.  Mr.  Thring  has  little 
or  nothing  to  say  to  such  inquirers.  He  deals — and  in  so  doing  has 
the  precedent  of  great  teachers  to  support  him — with  principles 
rather  than  with  rules.  I  et  we  take  it  that  no  patient  hearer  (if, 
as  we  suppose,  these  chapters  were  once  lectures)  or  reader  will  have 
gone  or  will  go  away  without  profit.  Mr.  Thring’s  utterances  cannot 
fail  to  raise  a  ‘  noble  discontent  ”  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  discontent  with  accepted  mode3  of  teaching,  and 
with  results  which  we  try  to  consider  satisfactory.  As  for  himself, 
the  writer  is  profoundly  dissatisfied.  He  compares  English  school 
teaching  to  the  perpetual  pouring  of  water  on  kettles  which  have 
their  lids,  a  pouring  which  can  but  result  in  a  few  drops  accidentally 
getting  down  the  spout.  The  remedy  he  proposes  is,  first  to  com¬ 
municate  this  dissatisfaction  to  others,  and  to  look  for  better  results 
to  more  loving  and  intelligent  'working  in  the  future.  Mr.  Thring’s 
quaint  style  is  sometimes  effective,  sometimes,  we  must  own,  a  little 
tiresome. 

Poetry. — Miscellaneous  Verses,  by  Georgiana  Farrer.  (S.  W. 
Partridge.)  Miss  Farrer  writes  some  six  or  seven  thousand  verses,  to 
which  wo  can  really  allow  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  good  inten¬ 
tion.  Not  the  strongest  sympathy  with  her  general  sentiments  can 
make  such  verses  as  the  following  on  “  Vivisection  ”  tolerable  : — ■ 

“  Darwin  believes  man  but  a  boast, 

Sprung  from  a  lowly  root ; 

Superior  to  frogs  and  apes, 

A  highly  cultured  shoot. 

Forerunners  of  a  higher  raco. 

But  not  what  Scripture  states. 

Possessed  with  an  immortal  soul, 

On  minds,  litce  his,  it  grates. 

A  sort  of  eminence  there  is 
To  feel  above  a  iiy, — 

To  think  a  reptile  or  a  fish 
Beneath  our  dignity.” 

- Theodora,  and  other  Poems.  By  George  F.  E.  Scott.  (Kogan 

Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — Mr.  Scott  must  excuse  us,  if  we  remind  him 
that  if  emperors  are  “  super  grammaticam  ”  poets  are  not.  In,— 

“  0  man,  who  in  thy  wondrous  wisdom, 

In  very  littlene-s  doth  limit 

God’s  love  with  thine — who  madly  scornoth,” 

‘f  who”  is  in  the  second  person,  and  requires  “  dost  ”  and  “scornest.” 
We  cannot  honestly  say  that  verses  of  the  quality  of  which  we  give 
a  sample — and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  fair  sample — are  worth  publish¬ 
ing,  whether  they  are  written  in  extreme  youth  or  extreme  old  age  :  — 

“  Dreams, 

"  ‘  They  told  me  that  I  did  but  dream,’ 

I  heard  an  old  mau  say, 

‘And  that  the  world’s  realities 
Miue  energies  should  sway. 

The  world's  realities  I  found 
Realities  of  woe ; 

Ah  !  would  that  I  could  dream  again 
The  dreams  of  long  ago.’  ” 

- Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Pryce  Gvvynue.  There  13  a  good  deal 

more  sound  than  sense  in  such  verses  as  the  following  : — 

“  Song  to  Psyche. 

“  Go,  weary  sprite,  outspeed  the  night, 

Aud  S'  ok  the  laud  of  dreams, 

Whose  cloudy  light  is  lest  the  sight 
Be  blinded  by  its  streams, 

That  wash  the  walls  of  magic  halls, 

Whose  forms  for  over  chauge  ; 

Though  each  enthrals  the  glance  that  falls, 

Upon  its  fabric  strange.” 

Novels.— Jack’s  Cousin  Kate.  By  E.  0.  Kenyon.  (Reming¬ 
ton.) — Jack  is  a  medical  student.  Kate  is  the  daughter  of  a 
man  who  writes  three-volume  novels  under  the  absnrd  name  of 
“  Tamogen,”  and  of  necessity  leaves  his  family  unprovided  for 
at  his  death.  Partly  to  make  a  living  for  herself,  and  partly 
also  to  get  rid  of  the  addresses  of  the  fervent  medical  student, 
Kate  takes  a  situation  as  lady-help  in  North  Wales.  There  nearly 
everybody  who  is  “  eligible  ”  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  pours  forth 
his  affection  in  unintelligible  Welsh,  or  in  poetical  quotations.  Bat 
before  she  had  reached  her  journey’s  end  in  North  Wales  she  had, 
like  Mrs.  Eiloart’s  heroine,  mot  “her  fate”  in  a  railway  carriage. 
This  fate  is  Dr.  Daker,  who  is  rather  crusty  and  sarcastic.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  a  bank  in  which  he  is  a  shareholder  collapses,  and, 
as  he  elegantly  puts  it,  “swallows  up  the  whole  bag  of  tricks.”  Daker 
improves,  and  as  Jack  has  been  at  death’s  door,  and  has,  like 
Miss  Pecksniff’s  lover,  set  his  heart  on  Another,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Kate  and  her  Doctor  should  not  go  together,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume.  As  a  story ,  Jack’s  Cousin  Kate  is  common-place ;  its 
style  is  full  of  crudities.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  religious  or  gv.asi- 
religious  talk  in  it,  and  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  sincerity, 

it  occasionally  becomes  unctuous,  and  consequently  offensive. - A 

Fashionable  Marriage.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser.  (White.) — This  is 
one  of  the  most  unwholesome,  but  fortunately,  also,  one  of  the  silliest 
novels  we  have  ever  read.  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser’s  “  society  ”  consists 
of  under-bred  ruffians  with  titles,  who  look  like  “Greek  Gods,”  (why  are 
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the  “  Greek  Gods  ”  always  insulted  in  fiction  of  this  kind?)  drink 
“tumblers  of  brandy,”  or  “call  lustily  for  a  whisky-and-soda,”  wheu 
they  have  any  special  villainy  on  hand  ;  and  vulgar,  heartless,  mer¬ 
cenary  “  sirens  ”  or  “  Faustines,”  with  “  white,  alabaster  arms,”  and 
“  great,  almond-shaped,  milk-white-lidded  eyes.”  Mrs.  Fraser,  in¬ 
deed,  puts  a  little  comedy  into  her  portrait  of  Bella  Grant,  who  is 
the  chief  female  villain  of  her  story,  and  proceeds  from  poisoning 
to  lunacy,  for  we  find  that  she  reads  the  Parliamentary  debates,  and 
“  as  Bradlaugh  has  her  entire  sympathy,  her  face  is  unbecomingly 
flushed,  and  her  gray  eyes  gleam  with  hot  partisanship  in  a 
hideous  cause.”  But  Mrs.  Fraser  surely  carries  her  courage 
(shall  we  term  it  ?)  too  far,  when  she  introduces  into  her 
story  living  and  well-known  ladies  under  the  thinnest  of  dis¬ 
guises,  and  when  she  gives  names  to  the  parties  in  the  divorce 
case,  which  is  the  last  scene  but  one  of  her  strange  history,  that  at 
once  recall  personages  that  actually  figured  in  a  recent  cause  celebre. 

- Dame  Durden.  By  “Rita.”  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — It  is  enough  to 

say  of  this  novel  that  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  author’s  work. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  we  can  only  style  strenuosity  in  it,  but 
it  is  not  unwholesome.  The  tragic  loves  of  Paul  and  Lady  Maud  are 
told  with  some  power,  and  although  we  get  rather  tired  of  their  foils, 
Eric  and  Marjorie,  there  are  very  much  worse  characters  in  some  of 
“  Rita’s  ”  other  fictions. 


L  I  B  E  R  T  Y  S’ 
ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  AUTUMN  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS, 


East  India  House,  \ 
&  Chesham  House,  } 


REGENT  STREET,  W. 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS, 

Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Books  Received. — Aspects  of  Scepticism,  by  John  Fordyce,  M.A. 
(Elliot  Stock.) — The  Fertilisation  of  Floivers,  by  Professor  Hermann 
Muller.  Translated  and  edited  by  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson,  B.A. 
(Macmillan.)  Mr.  Darwin  added  a  “  Prefatory  Notice,”  which,  being 
dated  February,  1882,  was  one  of  the  last  things  that  came  from  his 
pen. — The  Sun,  by  C.  C.  Young,  Ph.D.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and 
Co.) — Short  Parliaments:  a  History  of  the  National  Demand  for 
Frequent  General  Elections,  by  Alexander  Paul.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co.) — Constitutional  History  and  Political  Development  of  the 
United  States,  by  Simon  Sterne.  (Cassell  and  Co.) — Practical  Juris¬ 
prudence  :  a  Comment  on  Austin,  by  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.) — Gleanings  in  Ireland  after  the  Land  Acts,  by  W. 
H.  Bullock  Hall  (Stanford),  containing  some  interesting  personal 
observations  on  the  state  of  agricultural  Ireland,  observations  which 
are  worthy  of  note  by  partisans  on  both  sides. — Tenants’  Gain  not 
Landlords’  Loss,  by  Joseph  Shield  Nicholson.  (D.  Douglas,  Edin¬ 
burgh.) — The  Republic  of  Uruguay.  Issued  by  Authority  of  the 
Consulate-General  of  Uruguay.  (Stanford.) — The  Yetholm  History  of 
the  Gypsies,  by  Joseph  Lucas.  (Rutherford,  Kelso.)— Velasquez  and 
Murillo.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  “  A  descriptive  and  historical 
catalogue  of  the  works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  with  descriptions, 
their  history  from  the  earliest  known  dates,  sales,  engravings,  lists 
of  lost  ©r  unidentified  pictures,”  &c. — A  Book  of  Bombay,  by  James 
Douglas.  ( Boinbay  Gazette  Office,  Bombay.) — The  Louvre  :  a  Com¬ 
plete  and  Concise  Handbook,  by  S.  Sophia  Beale. — The  Englishman’ s 
Guidebook  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (Stanford.) — A  twelfth 
edition  of  the  Memoir  of  William  and  Robert  Chambers,  by  the  late 
Robert  Chambers.  (Chambers,  Edinburgh.) — Burns’s  The  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night,  and  Scott’s  Lord  of  the  Isles,  additions  to  Chambers’s 
cheap  series  of  “  Reprints  of  English  Classics.” 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  October  : — 
L’ Art,  the  etchings  and  illustrations  in  which  are  of  a  high  class. — 
Part  35  of  Picturesque  Palestine. — The  Modern  Revieiv. — The  Anti¬ 
quarian  Magazine. — The  Theatre,  an  interesting  number,  containing 
two  articles  by  the  late  Dutton  Cook. 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson's,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


rSKITES,  Go  dal  ruing  (formerly  a  Charterhouse  Boarding¬ 
house).— c.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A.,  Wore.  Coll.  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  TEN 
BOYS  to  bo  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools. 
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HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  312,  will  be  Published 

on  WEDNESDAY,  October  17th. 
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1.  Edward  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel. 

2.  Socialism  in  Enoland. 

3.  Saint  Teresa. 

4.  Fur  Seals  of  Commerce. 

5.  Marshal  Bugeaud. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission. 

7.  Trade  Routes  to  China  and  French  Occupation  of  Tonquin. 

8.  Disintegration. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
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.No  washing-on.  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  year 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton 
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TOOTH  POWDER, 

and  contains  no  mineral  acid  or  gritty  substances. 
Ask  any  where  for 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  original  and  only  genuine. 


APOLLI NARIS. 


“MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI. 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
— Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 


"  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


ANNUAL  SALE, 
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Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  Of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  W eekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application, 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

“  Spectacles  can  only  be  perfectly  adjusted  by  those  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  combined  with  optical  experience." 

WE  have  the  highest  Medical  Authorities,  confirmed  by  daily 

experience,  that  imperfect  glasses,  together  with  the  haphazard  plan  of 
selection  generally  employed  by  the  mete  vendor,  is  the  cause  of  most  cases  of 
blindness  and  defective  vision.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes : — “  I  have  tried 
the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  the  spectacles  you  have 
adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others, 
is  really  surprising.”  The  Rev.  Professor  W.  A.  Hale,  M.A.  Cantab.,  2  Minford 
Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park,  writes “  The  Spectacles  are  perfect,  and 

a  most  decided  boon.  I  had  occasion  on  Monday  to  write  to  Lord  - ,  and 

took  the  opportunity  to  mention  your  name,  and  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  Spectaoles."  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  writes : — “  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age 
(82).  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  type,  although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the 
right  eye."  Testimonials  from  Earl  and  Countess  Lindsay ;  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland , 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon;  O.  J.  Alford,  Esq.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  &c.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  (late  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square),  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved  Spectaoles  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  from  ten  to  five.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Invalids  and 
others  unable  to  wait  on  Mr.  Laurance.  Pamphlets — “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  post  free.  City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE;  22  FEN- 
CHURCH  STREET. 
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Fuller  (M.).  Eminent  Women  Series,  cr  8vo  . (W.  H.  Allen) 

Goethe,  Life  of,  by  J.  H.  Duntzer,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan) 

Green  (E.  E.),  Lady  Temple’s  Grandchildren,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet) 

Greenaway  (K.),  Little  Anne,  8vo . . (Routledge) 

Heaton  (J.  D.),  Memoir  of,  by  J.  W.  Reid,  8vo . (Longmans) 

Henty  (G.  A.),  Jack  Archer,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

In  the  Company’s  Service,  8vo . (W.  H.  Allen) 

Johnson  (J.),  Self-Effort,  cr  8vo  . (Nelson) 

Kirby  (W.  F.),  Evolution  of  Natural  Theology,  cr  8vo . (Sounenschein) 

Leatlies  (S.),  The  Caged  Linnet,  cr  8vo . (Shaw) 

Lewis  (F.),  China-painting,  4to . . (Cassell  «fc  Co.) 

McCarthy  (J.),  Short  History  of  Modern  Times,  1837-1880  (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Macaulay  (J.),  Grey  Hawk  Life,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Martin  (H.),  Memoirs  of  Seventy  Years,  cr  8vo . (Griffith  &  Farrau) 

May  Cunningham’s  Trial,  cr  8vo  . (Cassell  &  Co.) 

Miss  Marst  »n’s  Girls,  or  8vo  . (Nisbet) 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Two  Little  Waifs,  12mo . (Macmillan) 

Mr.  Burke’s  Niece,  cr  8vo . (Cassell  &  Co.) 

O'Brien  (B.),  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland,  Vol.  l,8vo  (S.  Low&  Co.) 

Outline  Sermons  to  Children,  cr  8vo  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Price  (E.  0.),  The  Foreigners,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus) 
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Rankin  (J.  S.),  Marjorie’s  Probation,  cr  8vo . .  (Shaw) 

School  Gu-ls  all  the  Worl.I  Over,  cr  Svo  . (Routledge) 

Shipton  (A.),  God  with  Us,  cr  8vo... . . . . *  (Nisbet) 

Smith  (G.  H.),  Hospital  Management,  roy  Svo . 1 .  76.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Some  Modern  Artists,  4to .  (Cassell  &  Co  ) 

Stables  (G.),  Wild  Adventures  Round  the  Pole,  cr  Svo  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 
Stanford  b .),  Playtime,  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Babyland  (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Stebbing  (J.),  Winning  an  Empire,  or  Svo  .  (Shaw! 

Talbot  (E.  W.)  Mother  Goose’s  Goslings,  4to  . '...’.’.(Casseil  &  Co.) 

Tempest-tossed,  cr  8  vo  .  (Rontledm/l 

Trendwelf  /rMin  ■ V  t84,*  ?f  Sib^s-  cr  8v0  . (Smith  &  Elder) 

Treadwell  (J.  H.),  Martin  Luther,  cr  Svo...  .  Word) 

S  Qh. <y.*  ,Wora»  «>eir  Uses,  cr  8vo  7777777  Low  &  Co.) 

Zeller  (E.),  History  ot  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Philosophy,  cr  Svo  ...(Longman) 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.' 


r  ,  ,  Yearly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United 

Kingdom . £1  g  G 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  . 
Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 


Half- 

yearly. 

.  6  11  3  . 


Quarterly. 
....  0  7  2 


.  0  15 
.  0  16 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

. £  10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column .  £3  jo  0 

Half-Page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  '  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column . "  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


A  LADY,  accustomed  to  travelling, 

wishes  t©  form  a  Party  of  a  Few  Young  Ladies 
for  a  Winter  Tour  in  France  and  Italy.  Terms 
moderate. — Address  MissM.  C.  HEATON,  7  Sevington 
Street,  Sutherland  Gardens.  W. _ 

A  SCOTTISH  LADY,  well  educated, 

unmarried,  under  middle-age,  will  be  glad  to 
ACCOMPANY  a  LADY,  YOUNG  LADIES,  or 
•CHILDREN  who  wish  to  spend  the  Winter  in  the 
South  of  England. — For  information  and  excellent 
references,  apply  to  16  Abbotsford  Park,  Edinburgh. 

A  LADY  from  Holstein,  aged  28,  well 

educated,  having  spent  two  years  in  England, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  as  COMPANION 
to  GROWN-UP  GIRLS,  or  to  a  LADY.  References 
given. — Apply  to  “C.  T.,”  care  of  Mrs.  BENECKE, 
Dorking.  

TO  LADIES  who  wish  to  BECOME 

TEACHERS.  At  the  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
for  TEACHERS  in  GIRLS’  HIGH  and  MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS,  c’asses  are  formed  in  preparation  for 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination  in  June, 
1884.  Certain  Scholarships  are  offered  to  suitable 
Candidates. 

Conditions  of  Scholarships,  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  Boarding  Houses,  from  the  PRINCIPAL, 
Training  College,  Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate,  Lon¬ 
don. _ _ 

Monsieur  p.  Caere’s  select 

FRENCH  CLASSES  for  LADIES  (Cours 
Sup^riour  et  Cours  Secondaire)  will  COMMENCE  in 
the  First  Week  of  NOVEMBER,  at  the  following 
places  : — 295  Oxford  Street,  Ia  Harrington  Gardens, 
S.W.,  aud  18  Minford  Gardens. 

For  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  Monsieur  P.  Carr£, 
18  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park. 

Day  school  for  girls, 

14  Nottingham  Place,  W. 

Miss  HILL  and  Miss  OCTAVIA  HILL,  assisted  by 
Teachers  of  Special  Subjects,  RECEIVE  a  FEW 
DAY  PUPILS,  to  Join  their  Regular  School  Course, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  Prepare  for  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations. 

BIN  GFIE  LD,  BIRKDALE, 

SOUTHPORT. 

Miss  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  28th. 
Prospectuses  on  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D , 
4  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London  ;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  C.B.,  FRS.,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq.,  Streatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.E.,  and  others. 

TllE  GRANG E,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 

SHIRE -boarding-school  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

M OIRA  COLLEGE  for  LADIES. 

BODOROAN  ROAD.  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals: — Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. _ 

SU  S  S  E  X.— SOALANDS  GATE, 

ROBERTSBRIDGE,  one  mile  from  Station. — 
To  be  LET,  furnished,  for  the  winter  months  ;  five 
bedrooms  and  four  sitting-rooms  ;  £6  6s  a  week  ; 
servants'  rooms,  Sea.  Perfectly  healthy  house ;  well 
drained. — Write  to  HOUSEKEEPER. 


G URLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

T  MARYBOROUGH,  QUEENSLAND. 

The  TRUSTEES  WISH  t*>  APPOINT  an  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  MISTRESS,  who  will  be  required  to  leave 
England  by  the  end  of  December  at  latest.  Ess  ntial 
qualifications,  Arithmetic  and  Latin.  Salary,  £160  a 
year,  with  gradual  increase.  Applications,  stating 
full  particulars  as  to  age,  health,  certificates,  and 
experience,  accompan  ed  by  copies  of  testimonials,  to 
be  sent  to  Miss  DARLING,  Head  Mistress  (as  above). 
It  is  desirable  that  shortest  postal  address  should  be 
given,  in  case  appointment  should  be  notified  by 
cablegram.  Information  concerning  Maryborough 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Playne,  Longfords, 
Minchinhampton ;  and  from  Thomas  Archer,  Esq., 
Agent-General  for  Queensland,  1  Westminster  Charn- 
bers,  Victoria  Street,  London. _ 

fARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 


In  DECEMBER  NEXT  there  will  bo  an  EXAMI¬ 
NATION  for  Fifteen  Foundation  Scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  auy  other 
Scholarship,  except  “  House  Scholarships,”  during 
continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships  are 
confined  to  the  Sous  of  Clergymen,  being  nominees  of 
Life  Governors.  Also  for  a  Scholarship  woith  £16  a 
year,  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen  who  have 
served  for  five  years  as  Chaplains  or  Missionaries 
within  the  limits  of  the  late  East  India  Company’s 
Charters.  For  the  Scholarship,  no  nomination  is 
required. — Apply  to  the  BURSAR. _ 

Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker 
Street,  W.— The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  ANCIENT 
and  MODERN  HISTORY  is  no.v  VACANT.— Appli¬ 
cations  and  testimonials  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  October  15th. 

_ B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

TLFRACOMBE.— The  ILFRACOMBE 

JL  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

Bagatelle  boards  for  sale. 

— Purchased  for  Institute,  but  not  now  required. 
Magnificent  folding  mahogany,  9  ft.  long,  completely 
fitted  with  9  ivory  balls,  cue,  mace,  bridge,  rubber 
cushes,  &c. ;  cost  £9  9* ;  cash,  £4  15s.  Also,  8-ft.  ditto, 
fitted  as  above,  except  cushes  ;  cost  £7  10s  ;  price, 
£3  10s.  Warranted  new  and  perfect.  Approval 
allowed  with  pleasure. — FRANK  ROLPH,  Laken- 
heath,  Brandon. _ _ _ 

DU  NY  ILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  reoom mended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  _ 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W 
FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  aud  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonu?ee.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
©r  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 

PHGENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

_  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

and  GLOBE  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Established  1836. 

Life  and  Annuity  Funds  .  £3,422,078 

General  Reserve  and  Fire  Re-insurance 

Fund .  £1,500,000 

The  Total  Invested  Funds .  £6,381,742 

The  Fire  Income  alone  for  1882  was...  £1,171,571 

The  Total  Inc  me  for  the  Year .  £1.677,749 

The  magnitude  of  the  Company’s  business  enables 
it  to  accept  Insurances  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Total  Claims  paid  .  £18,708,111 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. — All  descriptions  of  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities  at  moderate  rates. 

PARTICIPATING  POLICIES  under  now  Table 
payable  at  fixed  age  or  previous  death. 

No  Policy-holder  is  involved  in  the  slightest  liability 
of  partnership. 

Offices. 

Liverpool,  London, Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle. 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  for  Fire  aud 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  or  from  any  of  it3  Agents.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  agencies  invited.  Fire  Renewal  Premiums 
falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  paid  within  15 
da^s  therefrom. 

London  Offices— Cornbill  and  Charin  v  <  Jroas. 

mHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

1  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2, 500, (XX) 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornliill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

AC  0  I  I )  E  N  T  S  !  — 61  cUbNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  ! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Corn  hill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
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DOULTON  AND  CO,  LAMBETH, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  PORTABLE  STOVES, 


S.E., 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  &c.. 
In  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  at 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

All  Goods  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES,  at 
CASH  PRICES.  NO  DECEPTIVE  DISCOUNTS. 


REVS’  and  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  for  the 
SEASON. 


OPEN  FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS, 

HEARTH-TILES,  &  c  . 


Fender  Curbs. 

Marble  ditto. 

Brass  ditto. 

Fire  Brasses. 
Fire-Iron  Rests. 
Gaseliers  &  Hall  Lamps 
Kitchen  Ranges. 

Gas  Stove. 

Tea  Trats  and  Waiters. 


Dog  Grates. 
Tile  Panels. 
Tile  Hearths. 
Register  Stoves. 
Ditto,  Slow-Combustion. 
Hot-Air  Stoves. 
Bronzed  Urns  &  Kettles 
Dish  Covers. 
Chimney  Pieces. 


A  SPECIAL  SHOW-ROOM  RECENTLY  FITTED  UP  AT  THE  works- 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 


ASK 

LIEBIG  C  Q  M  P  A 

CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Gennine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


FOB 

NY’S 

EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


COCKS’ 

ORIGINAL 

READING 

SAUCE. 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

HAS  BEEN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  SAUCE 

FOR  FISH,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  &c. 

j  COCKS’  READING  SAUCE  induces  appetite,  accelerates  digestion, 
whilst  its  delicious  flavour  is  unequalled. 

I  See  Charles  Cocks’  Signature  on  a  white  ground  across  the  Reading  Arms. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  aud  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rnb  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  I  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


COAL  BOXES,  COAL  PEDESTALS,  &e„  in  Wal¬ 
nut,  Mahogany,  Oak,  Japanned  Iron,  &c.,  from  4s  9cT 
to  is,  including  linings  and  hand  scoops.  Upwards 
of  400  NEW  DESIGNS  on  Show. 


KITCHEN  UTENSILS,  including  Brooms, 

Brushes,  and  all  necessary  Articles,  in  Sets,  as : — 


No.  1  List  for 
Mansion, 
£68  19s  Sd. 


No.  2, 

Good  House 
£34  5s  8d. 


No.  3, 
Smaller, 
£17  Is  8d. 


No.  4, 
Smallest, 
£7  9s  9d. 


The  Articles  in  the  above  Sets  are  on  View  in  the- 
Show  Rooms,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 


LAMPS  and  OILS.  —  Kerosine, 
Moderator,  Suspension,  and  other  Lamps  in 
great  variety. 

COLZA  OIL,  best,  33  per  gallon  ;  KEROSINE,  best, 
pure,  water- white,  Is. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

sends  CATALOGUE  gratis  aud  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled 
Stock  of  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGERY,  CABINET  FURNITURE,  BED¬ 
STEADS,  BEDDING,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices. 


88  (late  39),  Oxford  Street; 

1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman  Street,  &c. 

] 

gRAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 

a  OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

lO  and 

] 

] 

DOTTED  MEATS.  Also, 

ESSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 

1 

JYURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 

gPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LLNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 


BROWN  &  PGLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 


J>RYANT  AND 


M 


AY’S  J^JATCHES. 


SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 


MAYFAIR,  W. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FEY’S 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 
Yj  ‘‘A  most  delicious  and  valuablo 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

COCOA 

TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
JT  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  Pi-eventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 


PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD:— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 


CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


MAPPIN  AND  AVEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

OXFORD  ST.  MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS. 
W.  E.C.,  LONDON. 


JgRYANT  AND  JAY'S  j^JATCHES. 


J>RYANT  AND  jyjAY’S  j^JATCHES. 


/ALDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 


Established  Sixty  Years. 


Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleauses 
from  D.mdriff ;  Restores  when  failing  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  thei? 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Indigestion 

and  Liver  Complaints. — The  digestion  cannot 
be  long  or  seriously  disordered  without  the  derange¬ 
ment  being  perceptible  on  the  countenance.  These 
Pills  prevent  both  unpleasant  consequences ;  they 
improve  the  appetite,  and  with  the  increase  of  desire 
for  food,  they  augment  the  powers  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  in  the  stomach.  Holloway’s  Pills  deal 
most  satisfactorily  with  deranged  or  diseased  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  many  organs  engaged  in  extracting 
nourishment  for  our  bodies  from  our  various  diets— 
as  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  over  all  of  which, 
they  exercise  the  most  salutary  control.  By  resorting 
at  an  early  stage  of  this  malady  to  these  purifying  and 
laxative  Pills,  the  dyspeptic  is  speedily  restored  to 
health  and  strength,  and  his  sallowness  gradually 
vanishes. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  VOLUME  by  Miss  THACKERAY  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie). 

Just  published,  large  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  SIBYLS  :  Mrs.  Barbauld— Miss 

Edgeworth — Mrs.  Opie — Miss  Austen.  By  Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie).  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

Ready  this  day,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edge?,  with 
Photograph,  small  4to,  10s  6d. 

The  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY- 

BOOK.  Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleanor  Arnold. 

Ready  thi3  day,  with  a  Portra't,  crown  8vo,  6?. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Cap- 

tivity.  Epitomised  from  “The  Mery  Oasis.’*  By  Edmond  O’Donovan, 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION,  in  ONE  VOLUME. 

Ready  this  day,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s  61. 

MEMORIES  of  OLD  FRIENDS.  Being 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerrick, 
Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871,  to  which  are  added  Fourteen  Original  Letters 
from  J.  S.  Mill,  never  before  published.  Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym. 

POPULAR  EDITION,  ABRIDGED,  with  a  NEW  PREFACE. 

Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA.  An  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Comprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  CLIFFORD  GRAY.” 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

EUGENIA :  an  Episode.  By  W.  M.  Hardinge, 

Author  of  “  Clifford  Gray.’* 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


The  LADIES’  PARADISE.  By  Emile  Zola, 

Author  of  “  L’Assomoir,’’  &c  3  vols.  Translated  by  Frank  Belmont,  with 
the  Author’s  special  permission.  [Just  ready. 

RING  and  CORONET :  a  Story  of  Circus 

Life.  By  Arena.  3  vols.  [This  day. 

A  BURGLARY ;  or,  Unconscious  Influence. 

By  E.  A.  Dillwyn,  Author  of  “  The  Rebecca  Rioter,’’  “  Chloe  Arguelle,’*  &c. 

A  NOBLE  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders, 

Author  of  “  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,’’  &c.  3  vols. 

ADE  :  a  Romance.  By  “  G.  M.”  1  vol. 

The  WATERS  of  MARAH.  By  John  Hill. 

3  vols. 

GEORGE  ELVASTON.  By  Mrs.  Lodge, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Ottoliue,”  &c. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“THE  EPIC  OF  HADE  S.” 


NOTICE.— MR  LEWIS  MORRIS'S  Mew 
Volume  will  be  entitled ,  u  SONGS 

UNSUNG and  will  be  ready  for  Pub¬ 
lication  about  the  20  th  inst. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Second  Edition,  revised,  in  8vo,  price  16s,  cloth. 

HE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY,  Examined  in 

its  Relations  to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  and  the  Common  or  Open- 
field  System  of  Husbandry  :  an  Essay  in  Economic  History.  By  Frederic  See- 
bohm.  With  13  Maps  and  Plates. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 


HISTORIC  YORKSHIRE.”  By  William  Andrews, 

F.R.H.S.  A  work  of  great  value.  Haudsomely  got  out.  See  Press 
Opinions.  3s  6d. 

Reeves  and  Turner,  Strand,  London ;  or  by  post  from  F.  R.  Spare,  “  Express’* 
Office,  Leeds,  for  33  lid. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  trainiug  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philauthropicnl  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
case-,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  It.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  B  ROM  HEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  324,  for 

OCTOBER,  1883.  8vo,  price  6s.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

Contents. 

1.  Prowe's  Life  of  Copernicus. 

2.  Early  Law  and  Custom. — Main  and  Lyall. 

3.  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Cardinal  Allen. 

4.  Russian  Railways  in  Asia. 

5.  The  Scottish  Language. 

6.  The  Herefordshire  Pomona. 

7.  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg.  By  the  Comte  tie  Paris. 

8.  Schubert:  Chopin:  Liszt. 

9.  The  Correspondence  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 

DON  JOHN  of  AUSTRIA;  or,  Passages 

from  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1547-1578.  By  the  late  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.  With  numerous  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood,  including  Portraits,  Drawings  of  Shipping,  Pieces  of  Armour, 
Weapons  of  War,  Costumes,  &c.,  from  Authentic  Contemporary  Sources’ 

2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  42s. 

The  STORY  of  the  UNIVERSITY"  of 

EDINBURGH  during  its  First  Three  Hundred  Years,  By  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  36s. 

[Nearly  ready. 

HISTORY  of  the  KNIGHTS  of  MALTA,  or 

Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Whitworth  Porter,  Major-General. 
Royal  Engineers.  Revised  Edition,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions,  8vo,  price  21s. 

LUTHER,  a  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY,  reprinted 

by  Permission  from  the  Contemporary  Eeview.  By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  price  Is.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  LIFE  of  MARTIN  LUTHER.  By 

Julius  Koestlin.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  4  Fac-3imiles  in 
Lithography  and  about  90  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  from  Authentic 
Sources.  Large  crown  8vo,  price  16s. ,  [Nearly  ready. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  JESUS  the 

MESSIAH.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D.,  Warhurtonian  Lecturer 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  2  vols.  8vo,  price  42s.  [Yearly  ready. 

ZELLER’S  HISTORY  of  ECLECTICISM 

in  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY,  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s  6d. 

HISTORlr  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession 

of  James  the  First  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition.  In  coarse  of  publication  monthly,  to  bo 
completed  in  10  Volumes,  price  6s  each. 

***  Vol.  V.  ou  November  1st. 

The  BRITISH  NAVY  ;  its  Strength, 

Resources,  and  Administration.  By  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  M.P., 
M.A.  Now  complete  in  5  vols.  royal  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price 
24s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  MY  HEART:  My  Auto¬ 
biography.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of  “  The  Gamekeepor  at  Home,” 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  price  53. 

FLOWERS  and  their  PEDIGREES.  By 

Grant  Allen.  With  50  IUustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson* 
Crown  Svo,  prioe  7s  6d.  _ 

POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

WHOM  NATURE  LEADETII.  By  G.  Noel 

Hatton.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s.  [Nearly  ready. 

THICKER  THAN  WATER.  By  James  Payn, 

Author  of  “  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,”  &c.  Reprinted  from  Longman’s  Magazine. 

3  vols.,  21s. 

IN  the  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.  By  Beet 

Harte,  Author  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  &c.  Reprinted  from 
Longman's  Magazine.  1  vol.,  2s,  boards  ;  or  2s  6d,  cloth. 

[This  Work  is  Copyright. 

IN  the  OLDEN  TIME.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Mademoiselle  Mori,”  &c.  Cabinet  Edition,  1  vol.,  63. 

AUT  CyESAR  AUT  NIHIL.  By  the  Countess 

yon  Bothher,  Author  of  “  German  Home  Life,”  &c.  3  vols.,  21s. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON. 


A  New  Edition  of  MU  DIES  LIST  OF  BOOKS ,  revised 
for  the  New  Season ,  is  now  ready  for  delivery ,  and  may  be 
■obtained  on  application. 

This  List  will  be  found  to  include  all  recent  Works  of  more  than 
■average  interest  in  every  Department  of  Literature. 


Iii  tlie  West  Countrie.  By  the 

Author  of  “Queenie,”  &e. 

Pearla.  ByMissBetham-Edwards, 

•  Author  of  “  Kitty,”  &o. 

June.  By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  “Viva,”  &c.  Seoond  Edition. 

Adrian  Bright.  By  Mrs.  Caddy, 

Author  of  “Artist  and  Amateur/’  &c. 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  Best  Neiv  Works  are  added  from  day 
to  day  as  the  demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

According  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required;  or, 

TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

For  a  Free  Weekly  Exchange  of  Books  iu  every  part  of  London. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


A  Revised  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Recent  Books  with¬ 
drawn  from  Circulation ,  and  offered  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced 
prices ,  is  also  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free ,  on 
application. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Squire  Lisle’s  Bequest.  By 

Anne  Beale,  Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington.” 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  54th  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to 

KNOWLEDGE.  By  a  Lady.  The  Original 
Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  5s. 

MODERN  EUROPE:  a  School 

History.  By  John  Lord,  LL.D.  With  Four 
Additional  Chapters,  comprehending  all  the  Leading 
Events  which  have  occurred  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon 
I.  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1880;  with  Copious 
Questions  for  Examination. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers* 
Hall  Court ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row. 


NEW  JUVENILE  GIFT-BOOK. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Pictorial  Cover,  4to, 
“s  6d. 

The  nodding  mandarin:  a 

Tragedy  in  China.  Edited  by  Lf.wis  Foreman 
Day,  Author  of  “  Every-Day  Art,”  “Instances  of 
Accessory  Art,”  &c. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


Ready  this  day,  at  the  Booksellers  aud  all  the  Libraries. 

Contains  Recollections  of  Dr.  Ackin ,  Madame  Darblay ,  Johanna  Baillie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Coleridge , 
Oabbe,  Dr.  Doddridge,  the  Edgeworth  Family ,  Wm.  Godwin,  Mrs.  Macready ,  Mendelssohn,  Hannah  More ,  Lord 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Opie,  Dr.  Priestly,  Samuel  Rogers ,  Wordsworth,  and  many  other  Literary  Celebriti.s  of  the  end  of 
the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

MEMORIES  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS. 

By  ONE  of  a  LITERARY  FAMILY. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  HERBERT  MARTIN. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s  6d. 

This  little  work  do©3  not  claim  to  be  more  than  the  collected  Memories  of  Literary  People,  aud  Events 
of  a  Former  Generation,  written  down  for  the  benefit  of  Friends  and  Relations  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
interest  a  wider  circle,  as  it  deals  with  many  already  well  known,  and  many  who  deserve  to  be  so.  The 
writer  is  a  grand -nieoe  cf  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  grand-daughter  of  her  brother,' the  Author  of  “Evenings  at 
Home,”  a  grand-daughter  also  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  of  whom  a  short  Memoir  is  appended  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Martin,  Author  of  “  Bonnie  Lesley.”  _ 


GRIFFITH  and  FARRAN,  West  Corner  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

EiEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  eaoh  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*,*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


KINAHAN’S 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 


PRONOUNCING  and  ETYMOLOGICAL 
GAZETTEER. 

Fourth  Edition,  j nst  published,  with  New  Populations, 
price  5s ;  or,  bound  with  Atlas  of  32  Coloured 
Maps,  6s  61. 

OLIVER  and  BOYD’S  PRONOUNC¬ 
ING  GAZETTE  l?R  of  the  WORLD,  De  crip- 
tive  and  Statistical.  With  numerous  Etymological 
Notices;  a  Geographcal  Dictionary  for  Popular  Use. 

This  Edition  has  been  revised  and  improved  through¬ 
out,  aud  embraces  the  new  Populations  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Countries,  viz.  : — Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
United  States,  Omnia,  Australia,  and  other  British 
Colonies,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands, 
Mexico,  &c. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Loudon :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 


rilHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

X  324,  will  be  published  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
the  16th  inst. 

Contents. 

1.  Prowe’s  Life  of  OopernI'  us. 

2.  Early  Law  and  Custom. — Maine  and  Lyall. 

3.  L’  tters  and  Memorials  of  Cardinal  Allen. 

4.  Russian  Railways  in  Asia. 

5.  The  Scottish  Language. 

6.  The  Herefordshire  Pomona. 

7.  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg.  By  the  Comte  de 

Paris. 

8.  Schubert— Chopin— Liszt. 

9.  The  Correspondence  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Loudon :  Longmans  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  &  C.  Black. 


T.  L.  NICHOLS’  PENNY 

VEGETARIAN  COOKERY. 


Every  Household  should  possess  this  marvel  of 
cheapness.  Of  all  Booksellers,  or  free  for  l$d,  of 
Nichols  and  Co.,  23  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


LL 

WHISKY. 


PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


A  pure  Solution. 

Dl  Kl  M  C  C  O  ID  r*\  ?  O  For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

■  1^1  14  Um  i  \Jr  1 1  L J  O  For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  ter  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM.  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 


East.  S.W. _ _ _ 

Design  for  covering  royal 

EXCHANGE.— See  the  BUILDER  (44,  by  post, 
4|d). — Timber  Houses  at  Rildesheim — House  at  Stoke 
— Viewr  of  the  Hall  in  Leys  School — Rebecca,  a 
Statue — Babylonian  Architecture— Successful  Medio¬ 
crity — Filthy  HoDg  Kong — Sanitation  at  Home — Art 
Education,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 
NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


SOME  PROFESSIONAL  RECOLLEC- 

*  TIONS.  A  Romance  of  the  Peerage,  Fishery 
Troubles,  an  Unexpected  Reverse,  &o.  By  a 
Former  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Law  Society.  In  1  vol.,  9s. 


B  Y 


On  MONDAh ,  OCTOBER  1  Sth,  will  be  published, 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

In  2  vols.  post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 


IN  the  ALSATIAN  MOUNTAINS: 

a  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  the  Vosges.  By  Kath¬ 
erine  Lee.  Author  of  “  A  Western  Wild  flower,” 
&c.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  9s. 

LORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE. 

With  LORD  STRATFORD  in  the 

CRIMEAN  WAR.  By  James  Henry  Skene, 
Author  of  “  The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk.”  Ini  vol.  demy  8vo,  12s. 

The  SECRET  SERVICE  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  STATES  in  EUROPE.  By  James 
D.  Bulloch,  Naval  Representative  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  State?  in  Europe  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 


My  Education— My  Mother— The  General  Post  Office— Ireland ;  My  First  Two  Novels— My 
First  Success — “  Barchester  Towers  ”  and  the  “Three  Clerks” — “  Doctor  Thorne  The 

Bertrams;”  “The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main” — ‘‘The  Cornhill  Magazine ”  and 
“  Framley  Parsonage  Castle  Richmond;”  “Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson;”  “North 
America;”  “  Orley  Farm  ” — “The  Small  House  at  Allington,”  “Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?’» 
“Rachael  Ray,”  and  the  “Fortnightly  Review” — “The  Coverings,”  the  “Pall  Mall 

Gazette,”  “  Nina  Balatka,”  and  “  Linda  Tressel”— On  Novels  and  the  Art  of  Writing  Them _ 

On  English  Novelists  of  the  Present  Day— On  Criticism—"  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset 
Leaving  the  Post  Office;  “St.  Paul’s  Magazine ’’—Beverley— The  American  Postal  Treaty  ; 
The  Question  of  Copyright  with  America;  Four  more  Novels — “  The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton  ;” 
“  Sir  Harry  Hotspur “  An  Editor’s  Tales ;”  “  Cae3ar  ” — “  Ralph  the  Heir  ;”  “  The  Eustace 
Diamonds;”  “Lady  Anna;”  “Australia” — “  Th9  Way  we  Live  now  ”  and  “The  Prime 
Minister,”  &c.,  &c. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “RED  as  a  ROSE  is  SHE.” 


This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly.” 

In  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  price  25s  Cd. 


In  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 


BELINDA. 

By  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 


Dr.  EDITH  ROMNEY.  3  vols.  crown 

8vo. 

JULIET.  By  M.  E.  Carter.  In  3  vols. 

“  A  fresh,  bright  study  of  country  life.  It  is  like  a 
poem  translated  into  prose.” — Whitehall  Review. 

PUT  to  the  PROOF.  By  Miss  Caroline 

Fothekoill.  Ia  3  vols.  cro  in  Svo. 

A  STRUGGLE  for  FAME.  By  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Riddell,  Author  of  **  The  Mystery  iu 
Palace  Gardens,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  In  *  A  Struggle  for  Fame,’  Mrs.  Riddell  has  given 
her  readers  a  clever  picture  of  the  realities  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  profession  for  desperate  and  needy  men  and 
women.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


BICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Qneen. 


Ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

AN  EXAMINATION 

of  MR.  DRUMMOND'S  BOOK, 

“NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE 
SPIRITUAL  WORLD.” 

By  W  M.  WOODS  SMYTH, 
Author  of  “  The  Government  of  God,”  &c. 
London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  8vo,  with  Map  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  18s. 

Native  life  in  travancore. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Matker,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  Author  of  “  The  Land  of  Charity.” 
London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  6d ;  post  free,  8d. 

THE  ILBERT  BILL,  a  Collection 

of  Letters,  Speeches.  Memorials,  Articles,  &c., 
stating  Objections  to  the  Bill. 

London  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER:  Ten 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert, 
Vicar  of  Greenwich.  Price  2s. 

H.  Sotheran  and  Co. 

Small  4feo,  with  Frontispiece,  boards,  price  1*?  Gd. 

Cl  HAKE  SPE  A  RE’S  BONES. 

^  The  Proposal  to  Di  intrr  them,  considered  in 
relaiion  to  their  possible  ben  ing  on  bis  Portraiture, 
illustrated  by  instances  of  Visits  of  the  Living  to  the 
Dead.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  LL.D. 

London:  Tbubner  and  Co.,  Lulgate  Hill. 


MR.  STORMOUffi’S  DICTIONARY.  —  LIBRARY  EDITION 

This  day  is  published. 

Part  I.,  price  2s. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  and  EXPLANATORY,  Embracing 
Scientific  and  other  Terms,  Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old 
English  Words.  To  which  are  appended  Lists  of  Scripture  and  other  Proper  Names 
Abbreviations,  and  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stormonth,  Author 
of  “  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,”  &c.  Tke  Pronounciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A* 
Cantab. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 


This  day  is  published. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Illustrated,  Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo,  21s. 

“Brilliant  and  delightful . The  book  is  one  which  everybody  will  greedily  read  and 

greatly  admire.  It  is  the  outcome  of  singular  originality  and  independence . It  contains 

enough  to  equip  a  scare  of  ordinary  novelists  for  the  production  of  a  score  of  extraordinary 
novels.” — A  then  ceum. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read 
through  consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure  to  the  reader  with 

every  fresh  perusal . It  is  not  as  a  story  that  ‘  Altiora  Peto  ’  challenges  warm  admiration, 

but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and  manners.” — Spectator. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sense  of  infinite  refreshment  inspired  by  this  work 
of  genuine  wit,  of  strong  good  sense,  of  sharp  insight,  and  of  scholarly  style.” — Graphic. 

“  The  most  original  and  striking  novel  of  the  year.” — John  Bull. 

“  To  say  that  the  bosk  is  one  of  the  most  sustained  and  brilliantly  written  that  has  seen 

the  light  of  many  a  long  day  is  to  accord  to  it  no  greater  praise  than  it  deserves . Every 

page  sparkles  with  crystallised  observations.”— Morning  Advertiser. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


N  O  T I C  E. — A  FOURTH  EDITION  of  Professor 
DRUMMOND'S  “  NATURAL  LAW  in  the 
SPIRITUAL  WORLD  ”  is  this  day  published ,  price 
Is  Gd.  The  Sale  of  the  First  Three  Editions  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply. 

London:  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 
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With  Portraits,  M  ipc,  and  many  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Stone,  2  vols.  demy 

8vo,  cloth,  3os. 

The  VOYAGE  of  the  ‘JEANNETTE.’  The 

Ship  and  Tee  Journals  of  Lieut. -Commander  George  W.  de  Long,  Com¬ 
manding  the  Polar  Expedition,  1879-1881.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma  de  Long. 

\  Vols.  III.  and  IV..  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

NICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI  and  his  TIMES. 

B.y  Professor  Yillari,  Author  of  “  Life  of  Savonarola,”  Ac.  Translated  by 
Linda  Villaei. 

Large  post.  8vo,  cloth,  0-. 

The  ANIMAL  LORE  of  SHAKSPE ARE’S 

TIME.  Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  and  Insects.  By  Emma 
Phipson. 

With  47  Woodcuts,  crown  8vo,  cl-th,  5s. 

The  ORGANS  of  SPEECH  and  their 

APPLICATION  in  the  FORMATION  of  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS.  By 
Georg  Hermann  Von  Meyer,  Professor  in  Ordinary  of  Anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Zurich.  [International  Scientific  Series. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  many  Additions. 

The  MODERN  APPLICATIONS  of 

ELECTRICITY.  By  E.  Hospitalier.  Translated  by  Julius  Maiee,  Ph.D. 
Complete  in  2  vols.  Profusely  Illustrated,  8ro,  cloth,  12-  6  1  each  Volume. 
V()L.  T,— ELECTRIC  GENERATORS— ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

VOL.  It— TELEPHONE— VARIOUS  APPLICATIONS— ELECTRICAL 
TRANSMISSON  of  ENERGY. 

“  We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book . Everything  is  stated  clearly 

and  distinctly.”— Spectator. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10*  61. 

GENESIS  in  ADVANCE  of  PRESENT 

SCIENCE.  A  Critical  Investigation  of  Chapters  I. -IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian 
Beneficed  Presbyter. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5?. 

EVENINGS  with  the  SAINTS.  By  W.  II. 

Anderdon,  Author  of  “  Afternoons  with  the  Saints,” 

“The  charm  that  renders  these  little  narratives  most  delightful  reading  is, 
unnoubtedlv,  the  vivid  colouring  Father  Anderdon  has  everywhere  given  to  his 
subject.  The  subject  itself  was  in  no  instance  nnfamiliar  to  us,  and  yet  we  have 
read  the  volume  with  all  the  interest  we  should  have  felt  in  listening  to  these 
thrilling  tales  for  the  first  time.”—  Tablet. 

Post  8 vo,  cloth,  7s  61. 

A  VISIT  to  CEYLON.  By  Ernst  Haeckel, 

Professor  iu  the  University  of  Jena,  Author  of  “  The  History  of  Creation,”  &c. 

“Full  of  life,  animation,  and  descriptive  power . A  very  well-written  account 

of  a  trip  which  combined  hard  work,  useful  recreation,  and  sight-seeing.” — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 

“  Delightful  reading.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Wo  cou’d  easily  quote  many  more  passages  eloquently  descriptive  of  the 
splendid  natural  scenery,  and  of  the  rich  exuberance  of  tropical  life,  which,  with 
til'  ir  graphic  power,  and  the  keen  and  eont  lgious  sense  of  enjoyment  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  make  the  book  singularly  attractive.” — Athenceum. 

C rowm  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

The  ECONOMIC  REVOLUTION  of  INDIA. 

By  A.  K.  Connell,  Author  of  “  Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.” 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

UPS  and  DOWNS  of  SPANISH  TRAVEL. 

By  H.  Belsciies  Graham  Bellingham.  [O/i  17th  inst. 

With  3  Maps,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

EIGHT  YEARS  in  JAPAN.  1873-1881. 

Work,  Travel,  and  Recreation  By  E.  G.  Holtham,  M.Inst.C.E. 

“We  can  cordially  recommend  *  Eight  Years  in  J  apan  *  as  a  very  interesting  and 
amuriug  book.” — Nature. 

”  The  author’s  sketches  of  modern  Japan  bear  the  stamp  of  fidelity  to  an  extent 
not  altogether  common.” — Morning  Post. 

With  5  Illustrations,  demy  8yo,  cloth,  11s. 

THROUGH  the  ZULU  COUNTRY.  Its 

Battlefields  and  its  People.  By  Bertram  Mitford. 

“  A  useful  contribution  to  onr  present  knowledge  of  South  African  affairs.” — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Mitford  writes  in  a  pleasant  and  easy  style,  and  has  very  considerable 
descriptive  powers.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Crow'n  8 vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

VIENNA,  1683.  The  History  and  Con- 

sequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September  12th,  1683, 
by  John  Sobleski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
By  Henry  Elliot  Malden. 

“  Although  we  cannot  attempt  to  enter  here  upon  the  many  interesting  specula¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  M-ilden’s  volume  excites  and  goes  far  towards  solving,  we  can 
express  o«-r  s  nse  of  the  very  useful  service  he  has  rendered  by  recalling,  and  so 
well  describing,  the  picturesque  and  important  episode  in  the  history  of  ..Europe 
that  centred  round  the  siege  of  Vienna.” — Spectator . 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

HINTS  in  SICKNESS;  Where  to  Go  and 

What  to  Do.  By  Henry  C.  Burdett.  [Immediately. 


2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Tables  and  Facsimiles,  clotb,  36s. 

The  ALPHABET  :  an  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

“It  is  strange  that  a  subject  possessing  so  many  interesting  features  should 

have  never  beforo  received  adequate  treatment . A  very  scholarly  and  useful 

book,  and  deserves  to  be  w  idely  studied.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  Such  an  array  of  high  qualities  cannot  fail  to  command  attention  and 
respect.” — Athena*  am. 

“  A  really  great  wrork.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Interesting  and  intelligible  to  every  reader.” — Academy. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  DUKE  of  BERWICK,  Marshal  of  France, 

1702-1731.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Townshend  Wilson. 

%*  This  volume  completes  the  memoir  which  wras  commenced  in  the  author’s 
previous  book,  entitled,  “  James  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick.” 

“An  interesting  pieco  of  military  history,  and  the  literary  workmanship  is 
excellent.  The  style  is  crisp  and  clear  ;  the  descriptions  of  campaigns  and  battles 
are  brought  vividly  before  us  while  strategy  and  tactics  are  discussed  with  the 
knowledge  of  an  educated  soldier.” — Times. 

Crow'n  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  LIFE  of  LORENZ  OKEN.  By 

Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Selections  from  Oken’s 
Con  espondence,  and  Portrait  of  the  Professor.  From  the  German,  by  Alfred 
Tulk. 

“  Oken  is  very  little  known  iu  England,  although  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
scientific  association  at  Leipsic,  and  as  a  man  who  gave  much  stimulus  to  Gorman 
thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered.” — 
Morn  in  g  Post. 

“  Mi-.  Tulk  has  executed  his  translation  very  succersfully.” — Saturday  Review. 
18mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s. 

OLD  WORLD  IDYLLS,  and  other  Poems. 

By  Austin  Dobson,  Author  of  “Vignettes  in  Rhyme,”  &c. 

Limp  parchment  antique,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  61  each  volume. 

SHAKSPERE’S  WORKS.  Complete  in  12 

vols.  [The  Parchment  Library. 

“  The  Parchment  Library  edition  of  Shakespeare  needs  no  further  praise.” — 

Saturday  Review.  * 

Limp  parchment  antique,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  61. 

The  SONNETS  of  JOHN  MILTON. 

Edited  by  Mark  Pattison.  With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

[The  Parchment  Library. 

“  This  is  one  of  those  little  volumes  which  the  true  lover  of  literature  will  not 
only  read  carefully  once,  but  dip  into  again  and  again.  It  is  a  book  to  study 

seriously,  and  a  hook  to  enjoy  leisurely. The  poems  are  preceded  by  an  elaborate 

introduction  ou  the  struct  ion  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  a  mxsterly  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  and  it  is  not  necessary  wrholly  to  agree  with  such  criticism  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  power.” — Spectator. 

Limp  parchment  antique,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.  rTHE  PARCHMENT  library. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  61. 

SOPHOCLES.  The  Seven  Plays  in  English. 

By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 

St.  Audrews. 

“  Profes  or  Campbell’s  *  Sophocles  *  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  even 
by  people  acquainted  wi'h  the  original,  and  the  English  reader  will  not  find  in 
verse  a  better  translation.” — Saturday  Review. 

Second  Edition,  Prevised  and  Correct  d,  crow'n  8vo,  cloth,  53. 

BEOWULF :  an  Old-English  Poem.  Translated 

into  Modern  Rhyme.  By  Lieutenant- Colonel  II.  W.  Lumsden. 

“Colonel  Lumsden  has  certainly  succeeded  in  producing  a  readable  and  most 
agreeable  version  of  this  interesting  monument  of  our  language.”— Athenceum. 

“A  vigorous  and  readable  English  version,  in  good  swinging  ballad  metre.” — 
Academy. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  SONG  of  ROLAND.  Translated  into 
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unanimous  as  to  the  claims  of  the  various  measures  which  are 
candidates  for  legislative  precedence  in  tlie  nest  Session.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  who,  as  every  one  knows, 
advocates  the  passing  of  a  County  Franchise  Bill  in  1884,  and 
a  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill  in  1885,  if  the  Lords  accept  the 
County  Franchise  Bill.  The  Lords,  he  said,  are  not  a  bit  more 
partial  to  a  County  Government  Bill  or  to  a  London  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  than  they  are  to  a  County  Franchise  Bill,  and  they 
will  reject  or  accept  any  Bill  according  as  they  suppose  that  by 
so  rejecting  or  accepting  it  they  will  increase  their  chance  of 
getting  a  majority  at  the  general  election,  and  so  hoisting  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  into  power.  A  resolution  in  favour  of 
introducing  a  County  Franchise  Bill  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  next  Session  was  carried  all  but  unanimously,  hut  very  few 
delegates  voting  with  Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  for  the  higher  claim  of  a 


London  Government  Bill. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

M  JULES  FERRY,  finding  the  Extremists  implacable 
•  in  their  hatred  of  the  Government,  has  finally 
declared  war  on  them.  He  announced  at  Rouen  on  Satur¬ 
day  that  the  Ministry  were  “  about  to  give  battle,”  and 
at  Havre,  on  Sunday,  he  expanded  the  idea.  There  had, 
he  said,  been  during  the  Recess  an  outburst  of  Intran- 
sigeance,  which  called  for  serious  attention.  The  Extremists 
do  not  want  Government  of  any  kind  ;  their  idea  of  a  Republic  is 
incessant  change,  and  they  admit  of  no  method  of  administration. 
Their  advocates  promise  everything,  practicable  or  otherwise, 
and  thereupon  are  elected  Deputies.  The  Government  will  make 
no  compromise  with  them,  and  it  behoves  evei’y  good  citizen 
finally  to  choose  his  side.  No  one  can  belong  to  both  parties. 
These  energetic  words  have  driven  the  Extremists  quite 
frantic,  and  it  is  arranged  that  a  furious  attack  shall  be 
made  upon  M.  Ferry  when  the  Session  begins,  on  Tuesday.  He 
relies,  of  course,  upon  the  support  of  all  Moderates ;  but  it  is 
believed  that,  rather  than  resign,  he  will  dissolve.  The  Senate 
will,  ef  course,  be  on  his  side;  and  the  President,  although 
opposed  to  him  personally,  is  still  more  opposed  to  the 
Extremists,  who  insult  him  every  day.  In  an  election  on  such 
•an  issue,  it  is  believed  that  only  the  great  cities  would  send  up 
Extremists,  and  that  the  majority  would  return  pledged  to 
union  and  the  support  of  the  Government. 

The  great  difficulty  in  M.  Ferry’s  way  is  his  foreign  policy. 
His  own  party  in  the  Chamber  dislike  the  risks  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  running  in  Tonquin,  and  are  annoyed  at  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  with  England  on  account  of  the  Shaw  affair.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth  upon  the  subject,  but  in  Paris 
it  is  believed  that  M.  Ferry  is  personally  anxious  not  to  retreat 
before  China,  and  that  be  defended  in  the  Cabinet  the  dispatch 
of  reinforcements  to  maintain  the  French  position  in  Madagas¬ 
car.  This  is  probably  true,  but  M.  Ferry  has  already  averted 
any  difficulty  with  England  by  the  offer  of  compensation  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  occupation  of  Tamatave  can  he  protracted 
at  little  expense,  and  the  road  for  retreat  from  Tonquin 
is  always  open.  With  the  Chamber  disinclined  for  war. 
and  M.  Grevy  specially  hostile  to  expeditions,  the  French 
Premier  is  scarcely  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  future  to  the 
luxury  of  being  obstinate.  If  he  does,  his  majority  will  he  very 
narrow,  and  his  popularity  with  the  Army  will  disappear, 
Soldiers  drawn  together  by  conscription  detest  Asiatic  service, 
and  the  higher  officers  are  well  aware  that  to  conquer  a  tropical 
■delta  in  the  teeth  of  an  empire  like  China  is  a  very  serious 
undertaking.  No  General  of  standing  would  attempt  it  with 
less  than  30,000  men,  and  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Harmand  has 
already  calculated  the  cost  at  £8,000,000  sterling. 

The  Leeds  Conference,  on  Wednesday,  mustered  some  2,500 
delegates  from  upwards  of  five  hundred  Liberal  Associations 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  found,  apparently,  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  coming  to  a  resolution  which  was  all  but 


Subsequently,  tbe  Rev.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  of  Birmingham, 
brought  forward  tbe  claims  of  women  to  the  Parliamentary 
franchise ;  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Miss  Cobden  and 
by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bright’s,— Mrs.  Bright- Clarke,  of  Street, 
in  Somersetshire.  The  Conference  was  favourable  to  this  rider 
on  the  resolution,  and  voted  it  by  a  great  majority,  though 
not,  apparently,  till  after  a  good  many  members  had  gone  away. 
This  is,  we  hold,  a  very  unpractical  gloss  adopted  into  the  text 
of  the  record  of  the  Conference,  and  certainly  not  one  on  which 
Liberal  statesmen  will  be  agreed.  The  Conservatives  advocate 
women’s  suffrage,  because  they  think,  and  probably  rightly  think, 
that  the  votes  of  women  at  large  would  he  preponderantly 
Conservative, — and,  of  course,  it  would  he  impossible  to  abide 
by  the  present  qualifications,  if  it  be  assumed  that  women  of 
average  political  capacity  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
men  of  the  same  capacity.  At  all  events,  the  adoption  of  the 
women’s  franchise  would  confuse  everything,  raise  many  more 
questions  than  it  would  he  possible  to  settle,  and  vastly  increase 
the  chance  of  indefinitely  postponing  any  Reform  Bill ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  especially  recommends  the  women’s  franchise  to 
the  Conservative  leaders.  We  take  it,  however,  that  very  few 
of  the  Leeds  delegates  were  specially  instructed  to  vote  for  the 
women’s  franchise,  and  that  this  was  a  bit  of  by-play,  on  which, 
delegates  were  at  liberty  to  do  much  as  they  pleased. 

On  Thursday,  the  Leeds  Conference  resolved  that  after 
passing  the  extension  of  household  franchise  to  the  counties, 
a  Redistribution  Bill  should  be  proposed,  “such  as  would 
give  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  value  to  every  vote, 
and  secure  a  true  expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation.”  To 
this  resolution  there  was  no  real  opposition,  though  a  discussion 
arose  on  the  question  of  minority  representation,  in  which  Mr. 
F.  Seebohm  made  a  good  speech,  in  a  sense  which  we  conceive 
to  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  adopted  in 
another  column.  He  held  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  minority 
of  the  nation  ought  to  get  its  opinions  fairly  represented  in 
Parliament ;  but  he  did  not  hold,  apparently,  that  the  minority 
principle,  as  it  is  at  present  embodied  in  our  electoral  law,  pro¬ 
duces  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  the  long  evening  speech  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  his  own  creed,  illustrated  with 
great  power  the  distorting  effect  of  the  minority  representation, 
in  the  experimental  form  in  which  it  is  at  present  embodied,  on 
the  representation  of  national  convictions.  He  referred  to  the 
case  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham,  all 
of  which  have  the  minority  representation,  and  pointed  out  that 
their  imputation  is  greater  by  80,000  than  the  collective  popula¬ 
tion  of  142  boroughs  which  return  176  Members  to  Parliament. 
And  then  he  went  on : — “  The  House  of  Commons  had  given 
three  seats  to  each  of  the  big  towns,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
said,  ‘  No,  we  will  invent  a  plan  which  will  not  only  not  give 
them  three,  but  which  will  deprive  them  of  the  influence  of  two.* 
So  they  passed  the  Minority  Clause.  When  an  election  occurs. 
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two  Members  are  returned  in  each  of  the  large  cities  by  which¬ 
ever  party  happens  to  be  in  the  majority,  and  one  Member  for 
each  by  the  minority,  making  a  total  of  eight  against  four.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  House  of  Commons  after  a  great  debate  and 
during  a  critical  division,  in  which  an  adverse  vote  must  not 
only  change  the  Government,  but  must  also,  in  the  eye  of  all 
the  world,  change  both  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  this 
country.  In  such  a  close  division  as  we  had  on  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1866,  or  on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  or  on  Irish 
University  Education,  and  other  measures  within  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  the  actual  result  of  a  great  contested  election  in  these  four 
important  boroughs,  with  nearly  two  millions  of  population,  is 
just  this,  that,  whilst  other  142  boroughs  return  176  Members, 
they,  in  effect,  return  onty  four  Members  ;  that  is  really  all  the 
influence  they  would  have  in  a  great  division.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
is  not  that  an  astounding  fact?”  That  is  unanswerable.  Only 
Mr.  Bright  made  the  scandal  worse  than  it  actually  is.  At  the 
present  moment,  these  four  great  towns  are  represented  by  nine 
Liberals  and  only  three  Conservatives,  the  majority  having 
carried  all  their  Members  in  Glasgow  and  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Henry  Fowler  delivered  a  striking  speech  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  Wolverhampton  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  a  speech 
nearly  two  hours  in  length,  delivered  to  an  audience  of  two 
thousand  persons,  who  listened  to  him  with  eagerness  and 
perfect  sympathy  throughout.  He  reviewed  “  the  solid  and 
useful ’’work  of  the  last  Sessiou, — the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
the  Bankrujrtcy  Act,  the  Act  for  Reducing  the  National  Debt, 
and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, — with  some  detail;  but 
his  explanations  of  what  had  been  done  were  so  graphic  that  he 
did  not  in  any  degree  weary  his  audience  with  this  long  review ; 
and  his  reply  to  the  Tory  criticisms  on  the  finance  of  the 
Session  evidently  excited  the  deepest  interest.  When  Mr. 
Fowler  asked  why  the  House  of  Lords  should  not  be  reformed, 
Wolverhampton  cheered  him  most  lustily, — and  we  wish  the 
Conservative  leaders  in  the  Peers  would  carefully  watch  the 
growing  signs  of  public  impatience  with  which  their  obstruc¬ 
tive  attitude  towards  Liberal  measures  is  received.  On 
the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  future,  Mr.  Fowler  was  most 
explicit,  and  carried  with  him  the  fullest  enthusiasm  of  his 
audience.  The  concession  of  household  franchise  to  the  counties 
should,  he  said,  be  the  first  work  undertaken,  and  with  it  must 
go  the  necessary  redistribution  of  electoral  power.  “  Under  the 
present  working  of  our  Parliamentary  system,”  he  said,  “we 
are  governed  by  a  minority  of  the  population,  a  minority 
of  voters,  a  minority  of  taxpayers,  and  a  minority  of  the 
patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  country.  We  can  hold  no 
compromise  with  this  sort  of  thing.” 

Mr.  Fowler’s  illustration  of  the  unfairness  of  the  distribution 
of  representative  influence  in  Staffordshire,  is  remarkable  only 
because  it  expresses  neatly  and  succinctly  what  might  be  easily 
matched  in  any  populous  county  of  England  and  Wales  “In 
Staffordshire,  there  are  eight  boroughs  that  return  thirteen 
Members  to  Parliament;  four  of  them  return  seven,  and  four 
others  return  six.  You  would  think  that  the  four  boroughs 
which  return  seven  Members  comprise  a  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Let  us  see.  The  four 
boroughs  sending  seven  Members,  all  told,  have  a  population  of 
under  60,000;  the  four  boroughs  returning  six  Members,  all 
told,  have  a  population  of  over  500,000  people.  But  I  hear  some 
cautious  Conservative  say,  ‘  That  is  a  striking  contrast,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned.  But  property  must  be  represented,  as 
well  as  population.  Those  who  pay  taxes  must  have  the  larger 
voice  in  deciding  how  the  taxes  are  to  be  spent.’  Very  well,  Sir, 
without  stopping  to  argue  whether  60,000  mouths  can  consume 
more  than  500,000  mouths, — and  the  bulk  of  our  taxes  are  raised 
upon  what  the  people  eat  and  drink,— let  us  take  the  property 
test.  In  the  four  boroughs  that  return  the  seven  Members,  the 
income  from  all  sources,  from  trade,  from  rents,  from  profits  on 
which  they  pay  income-tax,  is  £643,000,  and  the  income  of  the 
four  boroughs  that  have  only  six  Members  is  £4,700,000.  Com¬ 
ment  upon  these  figures  is  superfluous.”  That  is  good  political 
pemmican.  But  Mi-.  Fowler  is  no  indifferent  orator,  as  well  as  no 
feeble  politician.  His  comment  on  the  Conservative  gathering  at 
Birmingham,  which  was  to  be  supplied  with  light,  as  the  adver¬ 
tisements  previously  reformed  Birmingham,  from“  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns,”  told  most  happily  on  his  audience.  “  Chinese  lanterns,” 
he  said— “  apt  symbols  of  the  light  and  leading  of  Conservative 
Cabinets ’’—were  to  decorate  the  Conservative  assembly,  while 
“the  whole  was  to  conclude  with  a  display  of  fireworks.”  But 


thev  did  not  only  conclude  with  fireworks,  “  they  commenced’ 
with  fireworks,  and  they  had  nothing  but  fireworks  all  the  way 
through.”  Here  Mr.  Fowler  did  the  Conservative  orators  at 
Birmingham  something  more  than  justice.  At  least,  if  it  was 
all  fireworks,  a  good  deal  of  the  gunpowder  was  damp  and  the 
result  a  sputtering  devoid  of  brilliancy. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  speaking  on  Wednesday  night  at  &■ 
Conservative  dinner  at  Bridgewater,  boasted  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  triumphal  progress  through  Ulster,  but  omitted  to 
say  that  it  was  essential  to  that  progress  that  the  furious  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  which  the  Tory  party  in 
Parliament  is  deeply  pledged,  should  be  altogether  ignored,  as 
it  certainly  was  ignored  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  In  fact,  the- 
Orangemen  welcomed  Sir  Stafford  only  on  condition  that  Sir 
Stafford  should  not  give  even  the  feeblest  expression  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  well  known  view  of  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
present  Government.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  also  took  occasion- 
to  attack  the  expected  measure  for  the  redistribution  of  electoral 
power  in  England,  and  gave  no  symptom  of  that  inclination, 
towards  the  equalising  of  electoral  districts  to  which  some  of  his 
late  colleagues  are  supposed  to  lean.  On  the  contrary,  he  de¬ 
clared  warmly  against  any  redistribution  of  power  based  chiefly 
on  population,  arguing  for  “  a  varied  franchise  and  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  interests.”  That  is  a  mysterious  phrase,  susceptible 
of  any  number  of  different  interpretations,  but  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  because  it  indicates  that  some  of  the  Conservatives  meanto- 
take  refuge  in  dark  phrases,  and  to  avoid  committing  themselves 
to  any  definite  Reform  policy  of  their  own. 

Some  of  the  Irish  Tory  papers  are  trying  to  raise— on  strictly 
Nationalist  grounds — an  opposition  to  General  Sankey ’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Though 
General  Sankey  is  admitted  to  be  an  Irishman,  it  is  objected 
that  he  has  been  a  long  time  absent  from  his  country ; — not 
quite  so  long,  however,  as  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  in  true 
Nationalist  circles  is,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  the  typical 
Irishman  of  the  age.  General  Sankey  has  been  appointed  to 
this  office,  as  we  believe,  precisely  because  he  possesses  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  the  Irish  Public  Works  De¬ 
partment  a  powerful  engine  of  the  policy  of  such  measures  as 
the  Tramways  Act.  He  has  learned  on  the  large  scale  of 
Mysore  and  Madras  what  public  works  can  be  attempted  with 
advantage,  in  a  country  periodically  swept  by  famine  and  having 
deficient  communications.  His  conduct  during  the  famine  in  his 
district  is  said  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  he  has,  at  all 
events,  an  Irish  heart. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  commanded  the  Highland  Brigade 
at  Tel-el-Kebir,  received  a  sword  of  honour  on  Thursday  from/ 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  and  made  a  very  brilliant  speech,  notable 
for  this, — he  entirely  exonerated  the  Egyptian  soldiers  from  the 
charge  of  cowardice.  He  says  the  Egyptians  of  the  Guard  fell 
back  sullenly  before  the  Highlanders,  turning  whenever  they 
reached  a  defensible  point.  “  Here,  too,  I  must  do  justice  to  the 
Egyptian  soldiers.  I  never  saw  men  fight  more  steadily. 
Retiring  up  a  line  of  works  which  we  had  taken  in  flank,  they 
rallied  at  every  re-entering  angle,  at  every  battery,  at  every 
redoubt,  and  renewed  the  fight.  Four  or  five  times  we  had  to 
close  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  I  saw  these  men  fighting 
hard  when  their  officers  were  flying.”  We  wish  Sir  Archibald 
had  told  us  whether  these  men  were  fellaheen  or  negroes,  a  point 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future  organisation  of  Egypt,. 
Sir  Archibald  also  denies  all  stories  as  to  the  indiscipline 
of  the  English  soldiers.  He  says  they  stopped  in  their 
night  march  to  redress  their  formation,  which  had  approached, 
too  nearly  to  a  crescent,  in  perfect  silence  and  without  con¬ 
fusion.  In  a  fine  passage,  he  described  that  night  march  across- 
the  sands,  in  words  which  show  how  completely  Mrs.  Hemans 
is  now  forgotten.  She  used  nearly  the  identical  phrases  in 
“  The  Burial  of  the  Cid  ”  : — 

“  With  a  silent  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 

Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun ; 

With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirassed  bands, 

Like  a  lion’s  tread  o’er  the  burning  sands, — 

And  they  gave  no  battle-shout.” 

The  London  Corporation  is  evidently  alarmed  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Treasury  to  renew  the  London  coal  duty  now  paid  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  They  think  if  this  is  swept  away,  their 
own  duty  on  grain,  which  is  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as  fuel, 
will  also  be  abolished.  They,  therefore,  propose  to  bring  in  a 
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Bill  extending  tlieir  term,  although  the  duty  does  not  expire 
till  1902,  and  declare  that  without  it  they  can  protect  no 
more  open  spaces,  and  especially  cannot  mate  a  park  for  Pad¬ 
dington,  or  buy  the  extensive  grounds  now  offered  them  in 
Ivilburn,  in  order  to  make  a  park  for  North-West  London. 
They  secured  Epping  Forest,  "VYanatead  Park,  Burnham 
Beeches,  Coulsdon  Common,  and  West  Ham  Park  out  of 
the  grain  duty,  and  the  whole  capital  value  of  their  lease 
is  now  exhausted.  The  simple  answer  to  their  proposal, 
as  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  is  that  all  re- 
grants  must  wait  until  London  has  a  Municipality.  Till 
then,  they  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  considered.  That 
new  representative  body  will  devise  moans  for  getting  money, 
and  will,  we  venture  to  say,  find  “improvement”  its  grand 
embarrassment.  _ 

Mr.  J.  D.  Dougall,  the  guumaker  of  Bennett  Street,  gives  the 
Times  some  curious  information  as  to  the  eagerness  of  the  wealthy 
classes  for  shooting.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  he  says,  the  lease  of 
a  grouse  moor  in  the  Highlands,  long  let  for  £80,  fell  in,  and  was 
instantly  let  for  shooting  for  £1,400,  a  rise  to  seventeen  and  a 
half  times  its  agricultural  value.  This  was  followed  by  similar 
cases,  till  at  present  lie  estimates  the  total  of  the  Highland 
shootings  at  £12,000,000  of  capital  value.  Deer  “forests”  are 
equally  profitable.  A  Highland  estate  was  described  in  the  Times 
the  other  day  in  terms  of  unusual  eulogy,  and  was  purchased 
by  a  buyer  who  had  never  seen  it,  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Mr.  Dougall  advised  him  to  let  the  shootings,  and  on  his 
agreeing  to  do  so,  let  them  for  him  at  a  figure  equal  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  agricultural  rental.  He  further  offered 
to  buy  the  shootings  for  ever  at  a  price  equal  to  two-thii-ds  of 
the  entire  purchase-money,  the  offer,  it  should  be  added,  being 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Mr.  Dougall  is  a  bold  man,  to 
stake  so  much  on  the  aristocratic  character  of  Parliament.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  transactions,  though  a  few 
landlords  are  greatly  enriched,  and  thereby  encouraged  to  de¬ 
prive  the  people  of  their  rights  of  way  over  the  waste  lands, 
nothing  whatever  is  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  couutrv.  The 
money  is  as  unproductive  as  if  it  were  lost  at  cards,  as  the 
winners,  like  the  landlords,  might  also  use  it  well. 

The  “Arab  movement,”  so  greatly  feared  by  the  Turks,  has 
spread  to  Damascus,  the  great  centre  of  Mussulman  thought 
and  propagandism.  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  discontented 
with  their  Turkish  Governor,  and  placards  have  been  posted 
over  the  city  denouncing  the  injustice  of  the  Turks,  and  calling 
on  all  Moslem  Arabs  to  resist  them.  Whole  families  have  been 
arrested  in  consequence,  and  it  is  said  that  the  alarm  among  the 
Turkish  authorities  is  very  great.  There  will  be  alarm  also 
in  Constantinople,  where  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
Arabs  wait  only  for  au  opportunity  to  rebel,  and  perhaps 
proclaim  a  new  Khalif.  That  was  the  secret  which  made  the 
Sultan,  on  the  threat  of  despatching  a  fleet  to  Smyrna,  give 
up  Thessaly.  He  did  not  think  Smyrna  would  be  bombarded, 
and  did  not  care  if  it  was  ;  but  he  knew  that  the  appearance  of 
a  hostile  Fleet  off  Syria  would  break  his  prestige,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  Arab  rising  which  some  day  will  break  up  Turkish 
rule  in  Asia.  No  one  can  understand  the  extraordinary  intrigues 
in  the  Palace  at  Constantinople  who  does  not  remember  that 
the  Sultan  on  this  side  is  never  free  from  fear. 

Tire  situation  in  Zululand  is  becoming  unintelligible.  It  is 
reported  on  all  hands  that  Cetewayo,  pressed  by  his  European 
adviser,  Mr.  Grant,  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  British 
Resident,  and  is  again,  therefore,  a  prisoner.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  Usibepu,  the  chief  who  has  proved  himself 
the  strongest  in  the  recent  conflicts,  will  be  acknowledged 
by  the  British  as  general  Chief  in  Zululand.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  latter  course,  which,  indeed,  is  essential,  uuless  we 
are  to  annex ;  but  why  should  we  interfere,  either  to  protect  or 
to  arrest  Cetewayo  ?  We  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  restored 
him  nominally  to  his  old  position ;  but  as  he  accepted  the 
terms,  why  not  leave  him  to  fight  his  battle,  and  win  a  throne 
or  lose  his  life,  by  himself  ?  It  seems  as  if  in  Zululand,  as  in 
Afghanistan,  a  true  non-interference,  carried  steadily  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  was  too  much  for  the  tempers  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  spot.  They  will  look  on  calmly  up  to  a  point,  but 
then  the  wish  either  to  set  things  right  or  to  moderate  the  victor 
gets  the  better  of  them.  If  it  is  necessary  to  settle  Zululand, 
let  us  settle  it,  in  our  own  way  and  with  a  persistent  policy ; 
but  if  it  is  not,  let  the  Zulus  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
What  conceivable  business  is  it  of  ours  to  arrest  Cetewayo  ? 


The  English  dislike  to  allow  the  evidence  of  accused  persons 
to  be  heard  is  evidently  dying  away,  or  reducing  itself  to  a  fear 
lest  criminals  should  be  tortured  by  cross-examination.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  held  at  Bath,  on 
Wednesday,  opinion  was  unauimous  in  favour  of  examining  the 
accused,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to  that  effect,  with  the  rider 
that  “  examination  to  credit  ”  must  be  strictly  limited, — that  is, 
that  a  prisoner’s  whole  previous  history  must  not  be  brought  up 
against  him.  The  balance  of  opinion,  moreover,  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  examination  by  the  Court,  rather  than  by  opposing 
counsel,  the  Court,  it  is  thought,  being  more  impartial.  We 
feel  disinclined  to  reawake  in  the  Judge  the  old  instinct  of 
getting  something  out  of  a  witness,  and  hardly  see  why,  if 
examination  to  credit  is  restricted,  and  the  prisoner  left  free  to 
give  or  refuse  a  reply,  he  should  not  be  questioned  like  any 
other  prisoner.  Indeed,  we  are  not  certain  whether  restrictions 
are  not  all  wrong,  and  whether  the  simple  object  of  a  Court  of 
Justice  should  not  be  to  arrive  at  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  ascertain¬ 
able  without  torture. 

It  is  stated  that  Canon  We3tcott  is  to  succeed  to  the  Cauoury  of 
Westminster,  which  will  be  vacated  by  the  consecration  of  Canon 
Barry  to  be  Bishop  of  Sydney ;  and  there  is  a  further  rumour  that 
Canon  Barry’s  place  as  Principal  of  King’s  College,  amadou,  is 
likely  to  be  filled  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  now 
Preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Professors 
of  King’s  College.  The  promotion  of  Canon  Westcott  to  be  a 
Canon  of  Westminster  is  a  wise  step  if  the  exchange  of  one 
canomy  for  another  of  more  importance,  can  be  called  promo¬ 
tion.  Canon  Westcott  has  done  much  for  English  theological 
criticism,  and  shown  the  greatest  candour,  clearness,  learning, 
and  ability  in  his  many  writings.  Mr.  Wace  is  just  the  man  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  King’s  College,  London.  The 
thoughtfulness  of  his  sermons  is  great,  but  their  earnestness 
is  even  greater ;  and  he  has  the  force  of  character  which  most 
impresses  the  young  and  rouses  in  them  the  nobler  kinds  of 
ambition. 

There  has  been  a  rumour  this  week  of  the  intended  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  ground  of  health.  We 
should  greatly  regret  to  find  that  the  report  is  true,  for  Dr. 
Jackson  has  done  his  work  heartily  and  simply,  with  a  great 
desire  to  do  justice,  and  none  of  the  pomp  of  episcopal  ostenta¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  true,  however,  and  if  it  should  be  also  true  that 
an  eminent  prelate  of  great  organising  power  is  to  be  translated 
from  the  West  to  fill  his  see,  we  hope  that  the  opportunity  may 
be  seized  to  raise  to  the  Episcopate  the  one  man  of  unquestion¬ 
able  genius  in  the  Church  whom  all  Administrations  have,  for 
some  reason,  passed  over,  we  suppose  because  his  views  are 
believed  to  lean  too  much  towards  those  of  his  venerated  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  Pusey.  We  should  hope,  however,  that  no  super¬ 
stition  of  this  kind  will  prevent  the  present  Government 
from  promoting  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church  a  man  on 
whose  lips  crowds  hang  with  eagerness,  not  only  for  their  elo¬ 
quence,  but  for  that  indefinable  aroma  of  piety  and  purity  of 
feeling  which  fascinates  more  than  auy  eloquence  of  speech. 
It  is  but  bare  justice  to  the  Church  and  the  people  to  place 
such  preachers  as  Canon  Liddon  in  the  post  where  the 
acclamation  of  public  admiration  would  long  ago  have  placed 
them. 

The  Committee  for  raising  a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor 
Stanley  Jevons, — the  brilliant  logician  and  economist,  whom 
we  lost  in  the  prime  of  his  powers  about  a  year  ago, — have  de¬ 
termined  to  establish  a  Studentship  of  £100  a  year,  the  holder 
of  which  is  to  devote  himself  to  economic  or  statistical  research  ; 
and  they  propose  that  the  election  to  this  studentship  shall  be 
vested  in  trustees,  representatives  of  University  College,  London, 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  University  College,  Liver¬ 
pool.  Professor  Jevons  made  his  reputation  as  a  great  teacher  at 
the  first  two  Colleges,  and  his  personal  connection  with  Liverpool 
justifies  his  association  with  the  third,  which  is,  indeed,  sure  to  be 
soon  associated  with  Owens  College  in  the  Victoria  University. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  subscriptions  to  this  memorial  will 
flow  in  rapidly,  and  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  carry  out  fully  their  wise  and  carefully- matured 
scheme.  Subscriptions  may  bo  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Jevons  Memorial  Fund,  at  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank 
(Limited). 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  101^  to  10 1 1. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  LEEDS  CONFERENCE. 

rjTHE  Leeds  Conference  proves  that  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
1  country  knows  its  own  mind,  and  that  it  is  not  only  in 
favour  of  introducing  a  Household  Franchise  Bill  for  the 
Counties  as  the  forerunner  of  an  adequate  Redistribution  Bill, 
— a  course  which  we  loner  ago  recommended  as  the  wisest, — 
but  that  it  is  not  willing  to  run  any  more  risks  by  putting  off 
to  another  Session,  or  even  postponing  to  any  secondary  place  in 
the  coming  Session,  the  taking  of  the  first  step.  The  half-Liberal 
and  the  Conservative  journals  are  evidently  annoyed  by  this  re¬ 
solve,  for  they  are  well  aware  that  so  influential  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  that  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  Delegates 
of  Liberal  Associations  cannot  but  produce  a  very  grave  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  the  Government.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
irritation  felt.  The  truth  clearly  is  that  on  all  the  points  which 
most  urgently  demand  remedial  legislation, — Parliamentary 
procedure,  county  government,  and  the  government  of  London 
being  the  most  important, — very  different  measures  might  be 
passed  if  the  counties  were  already  enfranchised,  and  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Bill  which  must  accompany  it,  were  passed,  from  those 
which  might  be  passed  if  the  enfranchisement  of  the  counties  and 
the  redistribution  of  seats  were  still  uncertain  and  problematic. 
We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Session  have  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  the  country.  There 
we  have  seen  the  time  of  Parliament  frittered  away  by  Mr. 
Warton,  who  represents  1,085  electors,  by  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  who  represents  1,081,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who 
represents  1,081,  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  represents 
1,060,  while  some  of  the  weightiest  men  in  Parliament,  wiili 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  thousands  of  constituents  behind 
them,  have  been  compelled  to  hold  their  tongues  just  because 
these  Obstructionists  were  determined  to  talk.  No  wonder 
that  the  Liberal  Party  is  determined  to  make  these  idlers  feel 
what  it  is  to  have  a  constituency  which  is  itself  identified 
with  the  business  of  the  country  and  is  determined  to 
see  it  done,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made 
to  feel  this  adequately  is  to  press  on  the  measures  which 
will  make  short  work  of  these  trivial  constituencies,  and  put 
a  serious  sense  of  responsibility  into  the  Parliamentary  acts 
of  even  unscrupulous  men.  Then,  again,  as  to  county 
government,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  serious 
anomaly  in  reforming  the  government  of  the  counties  without 
giving  the  householders  who  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
that  reform  any  opportunity  of  representing  their  own  views 
and  wishes  on  the  subject.  And  even  as  to  the  Government  of 
London,  though  we  are  of  course  very  desirous  to  see  a  good 
London  Government  Bill  passed  by  the  present  Parliament, 
and  in  the  next  Session,  if  a  really  good  one  can  be  so 
passed,  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  Metropolis  is  the  least 
adequately  represented  city  in  the  kingdom  ?  and  that  the 
enormous  power  which  the  City  possesses  to  resist  all  due  muni¬ 
cipal  reform,  would  vanish  in  an  instant  before  any  measure 
which  really  gave  to  the  population  of  the  metropolis  something 
approaching  to  its  fair  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons?  These 
are,  we  are  convinced,  the  main  considerations  which  have 
induced  the  Liberal  party  to  express  so  very  emphatic  a  desire 
to  see  the  first  step  taken  at  once  towards  the  next  Reform 
Bill. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  have  many  of  the  disadvantages 
of  democracy,  without  the  advantages.  The  House  of  Lords 
can  always  plead  that  the  counties  are  entitled  to  much  more 
weight  than  they  possess  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that, 
if  the  true  opinion  of  the  counties  could  be  known,  it  would 
be  found  to  agree  better  with  that  of  the  territorial  party  than 
with  that  of  the  great  towns  ;  and  this  lends  a  colour  of  reason 
to  the  Lords  in  their  obstruction  of  Liberal  measures  which  it  is 
most  important  to  clear  up,  and  either  to  justify  or  to  remove. 
Therefore,  we  say  that  the  Leeds  Conference  has  judged  wisely 
in  demanding  that  the  great  reform  to  which  the  Government 
are  pledged  shall  now  take  precedence  of  every  other  ques¬ 
tion,  and  not  be  left  to  the  risk  of  a  secondary  place  in  the 
legislative  proposals  of  the  next  Session.  We  have  seen  for 
many  years  back  that  a  secondary  place  in  the  business  of 
any  Session  is  very  likely  indeed  to  mean  much  the 
same  as  no  place  at  all.  Further,  it  is  far  from  im¬ 
possible  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Irish  party,  a 
defeat  of  the  Government  which  might  involve  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  might  take  place  on  some  purely  administrative  issue, 
and  the  whole  result  of  the  eleotion  of  1880  thus  be  lost  to  the 


party  of  Reform.  For  if  Parliament  were  once  dissolved  without 
the  Government  having  brought  forward  the  most  important  of 
all  the  political  proposals  to  which  they  pledged  themselves,  the 
Liberal  electors  would  think  that  they  were  being  trifled  with, 
and  would  certainly  mark  their  sense  of  annoyance  by  a  very 
much  diminished  interest  in  the  next  general  election.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  are  fond  of  the  sneer  that  Reform  is  brought  forward 
not  because  the  country  needs  it,  but  because  the  exigencies  of 
the  Liberal  party  require  it.  But  why  should  the  exigencies  of 
the  Liberal  party  require  it,  if  the  country  does  not  earnestly 
desire  it  ?  The  county  franchise  is  not  at  all  a  popular  cry  in  the- 
present  county  constituencies.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  saw  in- 
Rutland  the  other  day,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  unpopular  cry. 
If  it  were  not  the  sincere  and  eager  desire  of  the  country,  both 
in  the  great  cities  and  in  the  huge  class  of  county  non-electors, 
it  would  be  very  bad  policy  in  the  Liberals  to  urge  this  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  people.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  people  do  most 
urgently  desire  it,  and  desire  it  for  the  best  of  reasons, — 
because  they  see  that  the  representatives  of  the  pettiest  con¬ 
stituencies  are  the  most  disturbing  element  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons, — because  they  see  that  the  fond  dreams  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  more  or  less  excused  by  their  hopes  and 
guesses  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  county  non-electors, — because 
they  see  that  no  great  readjustment  of  local  government  of 
any  kind  is  possible  till  there  is  some  clear  test  of  popular 
feeling,  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  rural  districts.  No  reasons 
could  be  better  than  these  for  urging  on  household  franchise 
in  the  counties,  and  that  great  redistribution  of  seats 
which  must  immediately  follow  and  complete  this  great 
reform. 

The  supposed  difficulty  as  to  the  separation  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Franchise  measure  from  the  Redistribution  measure  on 
which  the  Conservatives  rely  to  compel  the  introduction  of  a 
highly  complex  Bill,  upon  which  they  would  hope  to  divide 
the  Liberals  themselves,  is  not  in  reality  a  difficulty  at  all. 
It  is  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  fully  justified  in  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  County  Franchise  Bill,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  sufficient  redistribution  of  power  to  give  the  counties  with 
their  enlarged  electorates  their  fair  share  in  the  State.  But  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Lords  will  find  a 
justification  somehow  for  doing  what  they  want  to  do,  and 
they  would  probably  find  it  much  more  easily  in  the  com¬ 
plete  measure  than  in  the  preliminary  measure.  One  thing  is 
not  denied, — that  the  country  has  expressly  voted  its  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  counties  shall  have  household  suffrage.  If  the  Lords 
repudiate  the  reform  on  which  the  last  general  election  turned, 
they  will  do  that  of  which  even  the  most  Conservative  of  their 
own  members  will  gravely  question  the  wisdom.  The  country  has 
not  decided  on  the  details  of  any  scheme  of  redistribution,  and 
it  is  every  way  more  constitutional  to  give  the  House  of  Lords 
an  opportunity  of  conceding,  with  a  good  grace,  what  the 
country  has  determined  on,  than  it  is  to  handicap  that  con¬ 
cession  with  a  number  of  details  never  sanctioned  by  the  elec¬ 
torate.  But  further,  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  the  Liberals 
can  propose  any  scheme  of  redistribution  of  which  the  Lords 
could  fairly  complain  that  it  does  not  give  enough  weight  to 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  counties.  The  Liberals  would 
certainly  never  allow  themselves  to  be  “  hoist  with  their  own 
petard,”  and  that  would  bo  the  result  of  their  proposing  a 
scheme  of  redistribution  which  had  any  tendency  to  cheat  the 
county  populations  of  their  due. 

On  the  mere  question  of  procedure,  Mr.  John  Morley  is 
obviously  quite  right  in  calling  it  absurd  to  assume  that 
the  passing  of  a  County  Franchise  Bill  necessarily  involves 
an  immediate  dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  dissolve  after  passing  the  Household  Franchise  Bill 
of  1867.  It  was  necessary  to  decide  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  constituencies,  and  to  complete  the  new  Registers,  before 
a  dissolution  was  possible  ;  and  so  the  Session  of  1867  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  1868,  in  which  the  measure  of  the  previous 
year  was  completed.  That  is  a  final  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  the  passing  of  a  County  Franchise  Bill  would  involve  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  its  fifth  Session.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  imply,  and  necessarily  imply,  its  continuance  to  a 
sixth  session  at  least,  and  the  sixth  session  is  usually,  and  in 
general  quite  rightly,  the  last.  But  a  sixth  session  would  leave 
room  for  the  proper  discussion  of  a  Redistribution  Bill,  whether 
that  Bill  were — as  it  probably  would  be — rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  and  so  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people, 
or  passed  into  law.  The  Leeds  Conference  has  performed  a  very 
great  political  service  to  the  country,  and  performed  it  at  the 
right  time.  When  the  Cabinet  meets,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  hesitation  as  to  the  first  work  to  be  done. 
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THE  EVACUATION  OF  EGYPT. 

T  is  known  that  the  Government  intend  to  reduce  the 
British  garrison  in  Egypt  to  3,000  men,  and  suspected 
that  even  this  remainder  will  in  January  or  February  be  with¬ 
drawn.  There  is  consequently  an  outburst  of  writing  on  the 
subject,  much  of  it  so  vague  and  some  of  it  so  absurd  that  it 
may  be  well  to  state  concisely  the  arguments  for  and  against 
evacuation.  As  our  readers  know,  we  are  earnestly  opposed 
to  that  grave  step ;  but  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  unjust 
denunciation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Government  are  right  in  reducing 
the  garrison.  It  is  not  right  to  burden  the  Egyptian  Treasury 
more  than  can  be  helped,  and  the  3,000  men  withdrawn  will  be 
just  as  available — so  long  as  we  hold  Alexandria — at  Malta 
or  Gibraltar,  as  in  Egypt  itself.  The  Egyptians,  moreover, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile,  are  not  political  idiots,  and  will 
no  more  fire  upon  the  remaining  three  thousand  British  soldiers 
than  upon  thirty  thousand.  They  know  quite  enough  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  to  be  aware  that  if  they  do  fire,  England  must 
conquer  them,  or  cease  to  be  a  Power,  and  they  will  run  no 
risk  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  they  would  not  have  any 
certainty  of  even  momentary  success,  for  the  three  thou¬ 
sand  Englishmen,  holding  the  fortresses  as  they  do,  could 
beat  the  six  thousand  newly-disciplined  Egyptians,  and  lay 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  ashes  besides,  without  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort.  No  such  risk  will  be  run,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  only  the  expediency  of  total  evacuation,  and  not  of 
any  reasonable  reduction  in  the  garrison,  which  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Government,  it  is  known,  wishes  for  total 
evacuation,  even  if  it  has  not  decided  upon  it ;  and  its  argu¬ 
ments  run,  we  apprehend,  very  much  in  this  way  : — ‘  As  we  do 
not  intend  to  annex,  and  indeed  stand  pledged  that  this  de¬ 
scent  shall  not  involve  annexation,  evacuation  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  the  argument  for  shortening  the  time  is  very 
strong.  So  long  as  we  stay,  the  diplomatists  of  the  Continent, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  occupation  changed  into  acquisition 
— as  in  Bosnia — will  not  believe  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  sincere,  and  will  act  in  all  questions  in  which 
that  Government  is  concerned  upon  a  misleading  fallacy. 
The  French  do  this  already,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  Russians  do  not  agree  with  the  French ;  while  all  Powers 
consider  England  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  locked  up  in  Egypt. 
By  staying,  therefore,  we  risk  complications  with  these 
Powers  and  with  the  Sultan,  which  may  become  serious, 
and  which,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  annex,  are  needless 
additions  to  existing  difficulties.’  Precisely  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  affects  the  home  position  of  the  Government.  The 
Ministry  feels  itself  suspected  by  a  body  of  supporters 
while  it  stays  in  Egypt,  and  as  it  does  not  intend  to 
annex,  regards  this  suspicion  as  a  needless  source  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  weakness.  Speedy  departure  is,  therefore,  expedient ; 
and  it  is  considered  safe,  for  these  reasons.  The  Khedives 
have  always  been  able  to  govern  Egypt  without  Europeans, 
and  when  we  go,  Tewfik  Khedive  will  be  in  a  position  better, 
on  the  whole,  than  that  of  any  predecessor.  Instead  of  a 
dangerous  army,  purely  native,  and  liable  to  be  directed 
against  him  by  its  officers,  he  will  have  a  Sepoy  Army, 
controlled  by  officers  who  cannot  mutiny,  regularly  paid, 
excellently  disciplined,  and  quite  sufficient  to  deal  with 
local  emeutes,  either  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria.  He  has 
excellent  English  advisers,  and  every  reason  to  attend 
to  their  advice.  He  can,  therefore,  go  on  governing  as 
before  the  outbreak ;  and  it  is  better  he  should,  so  that 
he  may  feel  his  full  responsibilities,  and  that  his  sub¬ 
jects  may  not  suspect  all  future  reforms  to  be  the  result  of 
foreign  pressure.  Cceteris  paribus ,  independence  is  always 
best,  and  if  the  Khedive  can  walk  alone,  he  should  do  it ; 
while  his  capacity  to  do  it  can  only  be  tested  by  experiment, 
and  is  likely  to  be  greater  now,  while  the  recollection  of  the 
British  descent  is  fresh,  than  later,  when  it  has  partially  died 
away. 

That  is,  we  conceive,  a  fair  statement  of  the  argument,  and 
it  is  undeniably  strong,  though  on  two  points — essential 
points — it  fails  to  convince  ourselves.  We  admit  that  annex¬ 
ation,  as  a  consequence  of  this  descent,  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  might  not  forfeit  our  honour,  for  Europe  might  give  us  a 
new  commission  ;  but  we  should  seem  to  do  so,  we  should  be 
held  by  every  Frenchman  and  Italian  to  have  done  so, 
and  we  should  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  We  also 
admit  that  if  the  Khedive  can  govern  by  himself,  it 
is  best  that  he  should  do  so,  and  that  he  will  never  be 
fairly  tested  till  the  Redcoats  have  disappeared.  But  we 


do  not  believe  either  that  he  will  govern  in  such  a  way  as  to 
redeem  our  pledges  to  the  people,  or  that  he  can  govern  so  as 
to  maintain  endurable  order.  The  difference  between  total 
evacuation  and  a  reduced  garrison  makes,  to  Egyptian  imagi¬ 
nations,  the  whole  difference  in  the  position.  While  the  British 
Flag  flies  over  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  even  though  guarded  only 
by  a  regiment,  the  Egyptians  consider  England,  to  them  the 
mightiest  Power  in  the  world,  in  possession  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
moment  that  flag  is  hauled  down,  they  will  think  she  has 
departed.  As  they  cannot  conceive  that  any  Power,  once  in 
possession  of  their  grand  Valley,  would  retire  voluntarily, 
they  will  believe  that  European  complications  have  produced 
the  withdrawal,  and  that  they  are  again  distant  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  only.  The  upper  classes  will  recommence  the  old 
misgovernment,  the  villagers  will  look  round  for  a  deliverer 
from  their  usurers,  the  mobs  of  the  cities  will  prepare  to 
glut  their  hatred  of  the  European  adventurers — greatly 
intensified  of  late  by  blood-feuds — and  the  Army  will 
expel  its  European  officers.  In  other  words,  there  will 
be  an  attempt  at  massacre,  which  the  new  Army  will  be 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  down.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
doubts  this,  evidently  believing  that  the  gentle  justice  of 
the  European  officer  has  won  over  the  conscripts;  and  if 
he  is  right,  the  Government  may  be  right  so  far  as  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  massacre  is  concerned,  though  they  cannot  be  right 
in  disregarding  their  own  pledges  to  the  people.  But  we  fear 
he  is  wrong.  No  European  resident  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria 
doubts  that  the  mobs  will  attack  the  European  adventurers, 
if  they  dare,  and  to  restrain  them  the  only  bond  will 
be  the  regard  of  the  new  soldiery  for  their  European 
leaders.  Can  we  trust  that  regard  ?  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
says  “Yes,”  for  since  the  occupation  no  corporal  punishment 
has  been  administered  in  the  Egyptian  Army ;  but  corporal 
punishment  had  been  abolished  in  the  Sepoy  Army  of  India 
before  the  Mutiny,  the  Sepoy  officers  in  some  of  the  worst 
regiments  loved  and  petted  the  men  who  murdered  them ;  and 
they  had,  moreover,  led  them  for  a  century  to  victory,  which 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  officers  have  not  yet  done.  The  dislike 
of  the  Asiatic  for  the  European,  which  is  almost  instinctive  and 
has  a  thousand  justifications  in  his  own  eyes,  is  not  extinguish- 
able  by  mere  lenity,  and  the  Egyptian  Sepoy  Army  will  be  no 
more  trustworthy  without  the  visible  presence  of  white  soldiers 
than  the  equally  well-treated  Sepoy  Army  of  India  would  be.  The 
Egyptians, indeed,  will  be  less  trustworthy,  for  the  Indian  Sepoys 
are  volunteers  to  a  man,  free  to  depart  at  a  month’s  notice ;  while 
the  Egyptian  Sepoys  are  conscripts,  often  brought  to  Cairo  in 
chains — -they  were  so  brought  within  the  month — and  not 
free  to  depart  till  years  of  service  have  been  fulfilled.  We 
expect,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  evacuation,  sanguinary 
anarchy  in  Egypt,  with  all  its  results,  of  which  one  at  least  is 
absolutely  inevitable.  If  we  do  not  restore  order  instantly, 
finally,  and  with  the  strong  hand,  France  or  Italy  will ;  and 
neither  Power  is,  like  us,  self-denying.  We  hold  evacuation, 
therefore,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  be  an  error  of  which 
we  shall  bitterly  repent. 


“  DISINTEGRATION.” 

WE  really  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  of  affecting  to  doubt 
that  “  Disintegration,”  the  political  paper  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  is  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself.  If  internal 
evidence  is  worth  anything,  he  either  wrote  or  dictated  it,  and 
was  at  the  time  in  his  best  literary  form,  full  of  internal  scorn, 
brimming  over  with  flouting  epigram,  and  inclined  to  say  his 
say  as  he  wanted  to  say  it,  without  spoiling  his  work  through 
dread  of  consequences.  “  Disintegration  ”  is,  consequently,  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  It  is  not  exactly  a  speech  by  Coriolanus,  for 
the  writer  admits  that  if  you  could  get  the  opinion  of  the 
nation — which,  he  holds,  we  never  do — that  would  be  the 
natural  arbitrating  force  ;  but  it  is  an  essay  by  a  brilliant  and 
rather  cynical  noble,  who  considers  that  progress  is  mainly  a 
phrase,  and  that  “  the  Wandering  Jew  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  consistent  devotee  of  progress 
that  the  mind  can  contemplate who  does  not  believe 
that  the  changes  effected  in  England  during  the  century  are 
at  all  necessarily  good,  and  holds  that  the  results  of  those  in 
Ireland  are  altogether  bad  ;  and  who  thinks  that  the  mixed 
Monarchy  has  been  transmuted  into  Government  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  expects  the  House  to  favour  disintegration, 
both  in  the  Empire  and  in  Society.  It  is  the  work  of  a  noble 
who  is  a  bit  of  a  fatalist,  and  does  not  think  things  can  be 
altered ;  and  of  one,  too,  who  is  by  no  means  a  typical 
Englishman, — who  looks  abroad  for  examples,  and  is  very  much 
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inclined  to  believe  that  things  being  as  they  are,  American 
institutions  are  very  much  safer  than  those  of  his  own  country. 
They  have  a  true  Second  Chamber  there  which  dare  act — a 
curious  little  aperqu  into  the  writer’3  mind  which  should  not  be 
forgotten — a  President  who  dare  Veto,  a  Supreme  Court  which 
can  arrest  any  legislation  infringing  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 
And  finally,  “  Disintegration  ”  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  to  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul  hates  a  Whig,  that  is,  a  noble  “  who  for 
his  many  sins  in  past  generations  is  condemned  in  the  present  to 
the  political  torment  of  constantly  voting  against  his  principles 
for  measures  he  detests,  in  order  to  support  a  Ministry  he  dis¬ 
trusts.”  The  denunciation  is  made  more  general  in  form,  but 
it  is  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  Gower  and  Campbell,  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  thinking,  when  he  speaks  of  men  who  are  born 
Whigs,  and  “  inherit  with  their  opinions  a  liability  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  them  ”  whenever  Radicals  choose.  His  con¬ 
tempt  for  them  is  unbounded,  and  is  intensified  by  an  evident 
feeling — peculiar,  we  suspect,  to  heads  of  Houses — that  if 
only  the  handful  of  Whigs  would  join  the  Tories,  the  flood- 
tide  of  Democracy  might  be  kept  out. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  such  things,  stated  in  such  a  way,  as 
pleasant  as  eating  pickled  olives  ;  and  we  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  such  things  should,  when  they  are  felt,  be  said. 
Everybody  does  not  believe  in  progress,  any  more  than  every¬ 
body  believes  it  good  to  love  your  enemy,  and  there  must  be 
thousands  still  who  think  in  their  hearts  that  the  object  of 
Constitutions  is  to  restrain  the  people  from  frankly  governing 
themselves.  Discussion  becomes  more  real  when  those  who 
think  thus  speak  out,  especially  when  they  speak  out  well, 
and  we  are  none  of  us  the  worse  for  being  compelled 
to  consider  now  and  again  whether  we  are  not  mistaking 
general  ideas  for  established  truths.  For  the  same  reason  that 
we  would  not  abuse  those  who  in  restrained  language  deny 
a  Creator,  we  would  not  scold  at  those  who  prefer  oligarchy 
as  a  form  of  government ;  and  as  we  can  bear  to  discuss  the 
foundation  of  tolerance,  so  we  can  read  without  anger  an 
attack  oxr  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  the  appreciation,  we 
confess,  comes  only  from  the  intellectual  side.  As  poli¬ 
ticians,  we  can  find  no  good  in  this  paper,  and  cannot  even 
see  clearly  what  Lord  Salisbury  thinks  he  is  driving  at.  He 
is  not  going,  we  suppose,  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Monarchy  in  favour  of  an  Elected  Magistrate  with  a  veto,  or 
the  supersession  of  the  Lords  by  a  strong  Senate,  or  any  de¬ 
finite  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
overturn  a  Ministry  ;  and  what  is  it  that,  failing  these  things, 
he  would  like  the  English  people  to  do?  He  does  not 
even  hint  that  we  might  reverse  the  Irish  legislation  of 
the  century,  and  though  he  does  hint,  not  obscurely,  that 
he  dislikes  county  self-government  in  Ireland,  he  cannot  be 
pouring  out  his  bitter  general  propositions  merely  to  resist 
that  measure.  He  must  desire  something,  and  what  is  it  ? 
Apparently  only  that  the  English  people  shall  be  as  sensible  and 
moderate  as  they  can,  and  that  “  the  House  of  Commons  should 
return  to  the  better  spirit  of  its  earlier  traditions.”  Well,  we 
can  endorse  that  prayer,  but  we  feel  in  endorsing  it  that  it  is 
meaningless,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  writing  it  either  hardly 
knows  what  he  wants,  or  conceals  his  secret  wish.  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  permanent  evil  of  his  position,  and  of  that  of  all  the 
High  Tories,  who  at  heart  believe  government  by  the  people  to 
be  government  by  the  disqualified.  They  know  they  cannot 
resist,  and  the  sense  of  powerlessness,  combined  with  dislike, 
gives  their  minds  the  sterility  so  often  perceptible  in  the  minds 
of  exiles,  who,  as  a  rule,  like  Lord  Salisbury,  can  denounce,  and 
satirise,  and  flout,  but  can  suggest  no  way  by  which  their 
country  may  escape  from  the  impasse  it  has  entered. 

We  have  not  the  patience,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  Ireland  has  or  has  not  been  made  less 
manageable  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  hundred  years.  We 
do  not  believe  it,  for  amidst  all  our  assumed  or  real  failures 
vae  have  achieved  one  genuine  success.  We  have  extinguished 
the  possibility  of  insurrection.  Lord  Castlereagh  could  not 
affirm  that  truth  more  candidly  than  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Sexton, 
and  it  hardly  needs  any  affirmation.  If  sixty  Irreconcilables 
are  returned  by  Ireland,  the  Funds  will  not  fall  by  one-sixteenth, 
and  the  Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  will  remain  at  its 
present  exorbitant  price.  That  is  an  enormous  change  in 
England’s  favour,  and  considering  what  Civil  War  is,  when 
the  war  involves  a  conflict  of  creeds  and  races,  may  be 
held  to  outweigh  every  other  los3.  But  if  we  grant  that 
Ireland  is  less  manageable,  the  concession  amounts  to 
nothing,  for  the  object  of  granting  Emancipation,  legis¬ 
lative  equality,  and  tenant-right  was  not  merely  concilia¬ 
tion,  but  the  cleansing  of  our  own  consciences  of  violent 


wrong.  We  must  have  emancipated,  and  granted  suffrages, 
and  stopped  the  punishment  of  tenants  for  making  improve¬ 
ments,  if  we  had  known  beforehand  all  that  was  to  happen. 
When  the  nation  had  once  awoke,  it  could  not  keep  up  Penal 
Laws  merely  because  they  were  useful,  any  more  than  it  could 
keep  up  slavery  merely  because  it  gave  us  sugar.  Nor  is 
there  much  more  use  in  considering  whether  Irish  hatred 
is  incurable  or  otherwise.  If  it  is  not,  we  are  taking  all 
the  means  we  can  to  cure  it ;  and  if  it  is,  we  must  still  take 
the  same  means,  and  endure  the  resulting  failure  as  we  best 
may.  It  is  more  profitable,  or  at  least  more  interesting,  to 
discuss  whether,  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  have  many  Lords 
Salisbury ;  men  who,  with  every  gift  alike  of  nature  and  of 
fortune,  are  still  so  utterly^  alienated  in  opinion  from  their 
countrymen,  that  their  true  activity  must  lie  in  the  region  either 
of  criticism,  or  of  denunciation,  or  of  flouts  ;  men  in  whom  cul¬ 
ture  only  deepens  scorn,  and  mental  power  only  lends  sting  to 
depreciatory  epigrams.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  it  were 
so,  and  all  analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  development  of  such  a  class. 
There  is  a  whole  Faubourg  of  such  men  in  France ;  in  Spain, 
the  old  nobles  all  belong  to  it ;  and  in  America,  such  men — 
sweetened,  though,  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  local  atmosphere 
— are  said  to  exist  in  entire  groups.  We  see  some  signs  of  the 
phenomenon  too,  in  Germany,  though  the  universal  devotion  to 
military  service  conceals  the  change  in  part  from  the  observer. 
Analogy,  however,  often  fails  when  applied  to  England,  which 
is  insular  in  its  ways,  and  for  the  most  part  owned  by  men  with 
few  intellectual  interests,  and  we  can  produce  two  arguments 
from  ;t  Disintegration  ”  against  this  fear.  These  Whigs  against 
whom  Lord  Salisbury  is  so  savage,  these  heads  of  great 
Houses  who  so  hate  and  obey  Mr.  Gladstone  that  “  their  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  difficulties  is  a  combination  of  public  loyalty 
with  private  imprecation,”  are  the  very  men  who  ought  to  with¬ 
draw  from  public  life  ;  and  whether  actuated  by  love  of  country, 
or  impelled,  as  the  essayist  hints,  by  greed  of  office,  they  are  not 
only  always  in  front,  but  sometimes  in  the  way.  If  they  sulk, 
it  is  not  in  their  tents,  but  in  the  Treasury  ;  and  if  they  fall 
to  criticism,  it  is  of  men  who  will  not  pass  their  Bills.  If 
there  is  a  Whig  in  the  world,  it  is  Lord  Hartington,  and  he  has 
been  something  in  a  Department  almost  since  he  was  a  man. 
Our  Faubourg  certainly  does  not  retreat  from  politics,  while 
our  millionaires  take  little  offices  in  the  great  establishment. 
And  for  a  further  proof,  this  lament,  this  dirge  over  our  de¬ 
generacy,  this  uplifting  of  the  voice  as  of  one  who  sees  a  great 
woe  approaching,  comes  from  a  man  whose  first  wish  is  that, 
amidst  this  shattered  Constitution  and  these  decaying  institu¬ 
tions,  this  Democratic  House  of  Commons,  which  has  departed 
so  far  from  the  purity  of  old  traditions,  would  just  elect  him 
Premier.  He  would  work  for  that  end  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
endure  with  a  tranquil  mind  the  slow  march  of  the  Empire 
towards  disintegration.  There  is  little  fear  of  any  general 
retreat  from  politics  while  men  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  position, 
and  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  disgusts,  yet  feel  that  life  is  flavour¬ 
less  unless  they  are  in  the  race.  Rome  would  not  have  lost 
Coriolanus,  if  Coriolanus  could  only  have  breathed  in  Rome. 


M.  FERRY'S  NEW  POSITION. 

THE  old  difficulty  of  France,  the  tendency  of  her  parties  to 
form  camps  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  if  they  belonged 
to  separate  nationalities,  is  evidently  not  overcome.  The 
Irreconcilables,  or  Extreme  Left,  to  whom  so  much  has 
recently  been  conceded,  have  broken  away  again,  and  are 
denouncing  a  Government  of  Advanced  Liberals  in  a  way 
which  in  other  times  would  portend  an  insurrection  in  Paris, 
and  perhaps  a  march  of  the  populace  upon  the  Assembly. 
Their  immediate  pretext  is  the  dismissal  of  General  Thibaudin 
and  the  apology  made  to  Spain,  which  they  consider  concessions 
to  “  Orleanist  ”  demands — that  is,  to  the  feeling  of  the  upper 
class — but  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  are  only  pretexts. 
The  revolt  began  before  King  Alfonso  arrived.  The  irritation 
of  the  Extremists  has  been  increasing  for  some  time,  and 
no  concession  has  even  partially  soothed  it  away.  The 
attacks  on  the  Church,  the  Secular  Education  Act,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Jesuit  establishments,  the  purgation  of  the  Bench  in 
the  Radical  interest,  even  the  appointment  of  General 
Thibaudin  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  have  made  no  difference, 
and  they  declare  M.  Jules  Ferry,  who  assents  to  all  these 
things,  to  be  “  no  better  than  a  monarchist.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  assert,  is  a  Republic  only  in  name,  the  march  of 
Democracy  is  arrested,  and  radical  changes  must  be  made 
before  the  present  regime  can  even  claim  the  cordial  support 
of  “  the  people.”  What  they  precisely  want,  we  confess 
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ourselves  unable,  after  studying  them  for  years,  to  define  with 
clearness,  nor  do  we  believe  that  they  exactly  know  themselves. 
They  say  they  want  more  equality,  the  suppression  of  Esta¬ 
blished  Churches,  a  progressive  income-tax,  elective  Judges,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Army  to  a  voluntary  defensive  force  ;  but 
these  immense  changes  would  not  content  them,  without  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  prevention  of  distress  of  a  distinctly  Socialist 
kind.  Employment,  to  begin  with,  should  be  found  for 
all.  They  are,  in  fact,  impatient  of  authority  altogether, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cabinet,  which,  be  it  remembered, 
would  be  considered  in  England  ultra-Radical,  their  impatience 
has  reached  a  height  at  which  further  concession  would  be 
dangerous.  M.  Ferry,  therefore,  in  two  speeches,  delivei'ed  at 
Rouen  and  Havre,  has  declared  war  on  the  Extremists,  has 
repeated  the  old  phrase  that  “  Order  must  be  maintained,”  — 
which  in  France  always  conveys  a  latent  threat — has  rejected 
compromise  in  advance  as  a  u  bastard  combination,’’  and 
has  called  upon  the  whole  country,  in  tones  which  almost 
portend  a  dissolution,  to  choose,  and  choose  finally,  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  Extremists.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  words  as  grave  as  these  : — 
“  Henceforth,  the  flags  are  unfurled,  and  nobody  need  deceive 
himself  as  to  their  colours.  People  must  choose  between  the 
Governmental  policy,  which  I  have  just  defined  as  that  followed 
by  the  Cabinet,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers,  and 
the  Extremist  policy.  All  who  care  for  the  future  of  their 
country  must  make  their  choice.  There  is  no  middle  course 
possible  ;  any  bastard  combination  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
it  would  merely  have  the  semblance,  the  varnish  of  a  regular 
Government,  but  at  bottom  would  be  Extremist.  What  serious 
politician  would  lend  himself  to  such  a  policy,  or  fancy  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  citadel  after  having  handed  over  all  the  ap¬ 
proaches  ?”  The  Extremists  have  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the 
next  session  will,  it  is  believed,  be  one  of  determined  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of  ultra-Red  ideas, 
infuriated  by  what  they  consider  an  apostasy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Ferry  will  win,  but  his 
position  will  be  one  of  extreme  perplexity.  In  his  main 
ideas,  the  necessity  of  advancing  slowly,  of  maintain¬ 
ing  order,  and  of  rejecting  all  outrageous  demands,  such  as 
the  immediate  confiscation  of  all  Church  property,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  elective  Judges,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Army,  the 
Premier  will  assuredly  be  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Deputies.  France  is  Left  Centre,  as  a  whole,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  anti-Clerical  wave  of  opinion  which  recently  passed  over 
her,  it  is  certain  that  she  does  not  desire  radical  changes,  the 
suppression  of  the  Church,  or  any  diminution  in  the  means  of 
national  defence.  She  will  support  any  Government  which  is 
at  once  firm  and  progressive,  and  will  wait  patiently  for  the 
social  reforms,  such  as  some  kind  of  Poor  Law,  still  admitted 
to  be  required.  If  the  populace  of  the  cities  rise,  the 
peasantry  will  allow  of  their  suppression  by  force,  and 
the  Army  would  not  permit  any  attack  on  the  Constitution 
by  open  violence.  Nor  will  there  be  any  reluctance  to  accept 
M.  Ferry  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  party  of  order  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  has  said  some  rash  things  in  his  time,  but  ho  is  a 
convinced  Republican,  he  is  entirely  without  Clerical  bias,  and 
he  fairly  understands  the  peasantry  who  send  him  up  to  the 
Chamber.  He  might,  on  his  domestic  policy  alone,  form  a  com¬ 
manding  and,  perhaps,  long-lived  party,  but  still  there  are  serious 
dangers  in  his  way.  He  may  prove  unexpectedly  obstinate 
about  the  “  Forward”  Colonial  policy,  which  he  inherited  from 
M.  Gambetta,  which  he  thinks  essential  to  the  declining  trade 
of  France,  which  he  has  so  far  defended  against  the  President, 
who  is  strongly  against  expeditions,  and  which  the  country  at 
large  views  with  no  favour.  He  has  rid  himself  of  the  Shaw 
difficulty  by  a  wise  concession,  but  he  has  still  the  conquest  of 
Tonquin  and  Madagascar  on  his  hands,  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
if  he  will  agree  to  any  kind  of  retreat.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  would  risk  power,  of  which  he  is  very  desirous, 
and  the  policy  of  which  ha  speaks  so  earnestly,  in  order  to 
pursue  dreamy  and  dangerous  schemes  of  conquest  in  Indo- 
China ;  but  he  may  feel  inclined  to  do  battle  at  all  points, 
and  if  he  does,  his  majority  will  very  soon  desert  him.  The 
people  of  France  are  not  prepared  for  war  with  China,  and 
still  less  for  its  necessary  cost ;  and  if  M.  Ferry  stands  by  his 
foreign  policy,  he  will  be  suddenly  overturned.  The  peace 
party  and  the  Extremists  will  vote  together,  and  the  Right 
cannot  vote  for  M.  Jules  Ferry.  We  do  not  rate  this  risk 
high,  for  M.  Ferry  will,  we  believe,  obey  the  Chamber,  but 
still  it  exists.  Then,  again,  he  will  have  to  face  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  every  man  in  his  position,  that  of  becoming  gradually 
too  repressive.  Hardly  any  moderate  Minister  in  Franoe  has 


been  able  to  avoid  this  danger.  The  Extremists  are  very 
irritating,  more  irritating  than  in  this  country  we  quite  under¬ 
stand  ;  they  are  fond  of  threatening  violence,  and  they  control 
the  whole  body  of  the  distressed  in  the  great  cities.  They  can 
cause  partial  or  serious  emeutes,  and  though  cmeutes  may  be 
suppressed  without  difficulty,  it  is  part  of  the  history  of  France 
that  the  Minister  who  suppresses  them  thenceforward  relies 
mainly  on  force,  and  ultimately  falls. 

Nevertheless,  taking  short  views,  as  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
and  Lord  Elgin  advised,  we  believe  that  the  Irreconcilables 
have  made  a  grave  mistake,  and  have  solidified  the  Moderate 
party  for  a  time.  M.  Ferry’s  declarations,  which  are  almost 
too  grave  for  the  occasion,  were  most  cordially  received,  both 
at  Rouen  and  Havre  ;  and  though  the  Normans  are  in  some 
respects  separate,  they  represent,  with  great  accuracy,  the  feeling 
of  Republican  Conservatism.  That  feeling  is  greatly  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  dislike  of  Paris,  a  dislike  which  never  dies  among  the 
peasantry,  and  by  the  dread  of  foreign  complications  arising 
from  the  threats  of  the  Irreconcilables.  The  latter  could 
hardly  have  chosen  more  unsafe  ground  for  their  pronuncia- 
rniento,  or  ground  upon  which  they  will  obtain  so  little  general 
support.  Nor  could  they  have  selected  a  worse  time.  The 
Deputies  have  been  for  weeks  apart  from  the  influences  of 
Paris,  have  been  living  more  or  less  among  their  consti¬ 
tuencies,  and  have  felt  the  force  of  that  desire  for  quiet  which 
all  travellers  tell  us  is  just  now  dominating  the  French 
peasantry.  Outside  the  towns,  there  are  no  electors  anxious  for 
war,  or  excessive  change,  or  riot  in  the  streets,  and  M.  Ferry 
will  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  desire  for  tranquillity.  The 
benefit  will  be  all  the  greater  if,  as  is  believed,  he  is  prepared 
for  a  dissolution,  for  the  Deputies  at  such  times  are  as  respon¬ 
sive  to  any  general  wish  as  if  they  had  no  opinions.  Before 
our  next  issue,  in  fact,  M.  Ferry  will  have  come  in  contact 
with  actual  France  ;  and  France,  unless  we  mistake  her,  has 
no  desire  for  commotion,  and  doubts  the  Premier  only  because 
in  his  foreign  policy  he  is  not  so  desirous  of  peace  with  order 
as  in  his  internal  administration. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  LEEDS. 

R.  BRIGHT  must,  we  think,  have  felt  something  like 
amusement,  when  he  found  himself  actually  pleading 
for  moderation  against  more  thorough-going  Radicals,  and 
declaring  himself  unable  to  accept  in  any  way  even  the  term 
“  Radical  ’’  as  a  description  of  his  own  political  convictions. 
We  had  always  supposed  that  a  Radical  only  means  a  Liberal 
who  wishes  to  eradicate,  and  not  merely  to  lop  or  trim,  the 
evils  with  which  he  is  asked  to  deal ;  and  in  that  sense  we  had 
always  heartily  accepted  for  ourselves  the  epithet  “  radical,” 
and  had  even  excused  our  want  of  sympathy  with  such 
expedients  as  the  Ballot,  for  instance,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Ballot  affords  a  mere  palliation  of  an  evil,  the  only  Radical 
cure  for  which  is  political  courage  and  political  principle. 
But  be  the  term  “Radical  ”  good  or  bad,  it  must  have  been  with 
some  amusement  that  Mr.  Bright  found  himself  obliged  to 
discriminate  his  views  from  those  of  the  Ultras  of  his  party  on 
the  ground  that  he  wishes  for  moderation,  while  they  wish 
for  something  which  he  regards  as  extreme.  During  the  last 
Reform  agitation,  Mr.  Bright  was  spoken  of  as  the  one  fire¬ 
brand  who  desired  to  set  the  working-class  against  the  educated 
class  ;  whereas  he  now  appears  to  think  that  he  is  looked  upon  as 
retrograde  and  even  benighted  in  his  views,  by  those  who 
claim  for  themselves  the  Radical  name.  This  is  a  very  curious 
instance  of  the  whirligig  of  time  bringing  about  its  revenges. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Bright  looking 
with  a  certain  wonder,  and  perhaps  even  shrinking,  at  some  of  the 
ultra-Liberal  proposals  of  his  time,  and  describing  his  own  feel¬ 
ing  as  comparatively  Conservative  in  relation  to  these  proposals. 
It  is  quite  true  that  what  got  him  the  reputation  of  being  an 
extreme  politician  was  much  more  the  power  and  passion  with 
which  he  urged  his  own  views,  than  the  special  character  of 
those  views  ;  it  was  the  scorn  which  he  poured  on  his  Tory 
opponents,  not  the  position  which  he  took  up,  that  gave  people 
their  impression  of  his  political  dangerousness  and  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  ardour.  He  was  full  of  wrath  at  those  who  opposed 
him,  and  full  of  contempt  for  their  fears  ;  but  on  the  positive 
side  of  his  creed  he  was  never  disposed  to  play  with  fire  at 
all,  rather  to  restrain  anxiously  all  those  who  showed  any  such 
disposition.  People  inferred,  from  the  passion  with  which  he 
pleaded  what  he  thought  the  cause  of  justice,  that  he  would 
sweep  away  much  more  than  he  ever  desired  to  sweep 
away.  But  in  reality,  he  never  wished  to  sweep  away  more 
than  the  resistance  which  he  encountered.  There  has  been  .a 
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real  Conservatism  in  all  the  remedies  for  popular  evils  which  he 
has  advocated,— a  healthy  disposition  to  get  rid  of  grievances 
without  needlessly  trampling  on  the  associations  of  the  past. 
His  proposal  to  abolish  the  compulsory  Church-rate,  but  to 
leave  the  form  of  a  Church-rate  untouched  for  all  who  like 
to  pay  a  voluntary  Church-rate,  was  a  good  example  of  this. 
And  a  still  better  one  is  the  proposal  with  which  he  concluded  his 
Leeds  speech, — namely,  to  let  the  House  of  Lords  reject  a  measure 
once,  hut  not  to  let  it  reject  the  same  measure  when  sent  up 
again  from  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  we  think,  about  that  solution  of  the  matter,  both  on 
account  of  its  cumbrousness,  and  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
lower  the  self-respect  and  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
Conservative  remedy,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  leaving  our  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  without  any  superficial  alteration,  and  keeping 
their  external  appearance  at  least  just  what  they  are. 

The  same  Conservatism,  we  think,  appears  in  Mr.  Bright  s 
attack  on  the  principle  of  Minority  representation.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  that  the  mode  in  which  that  principle  has  been 
applied  to  the  representation  of  our  great  towns  is  extremely  in¬ 
convenient ;  and  further,  that  there  is  real  injustice  in  insulated 
applications  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  give  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the  particular  con¬ 
dition  of  opinion  in  the  places  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  to 
distort  more  seriously  than  ever  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  country  at  large.  Of  course,  if  you  give  the  party  which 
is  in  the  minority  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  a  voice  in 
Parliament,  though  you  thereby  give  a  truer  idea  of 
the  condition  of  opinion  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
you  give  a  much  falser  idea  of  the  condition  of  opinion 
in  the  country  at  large,  because  the  party  which  is  in  the 
majority  in  large  places  is  often  in  the  minority  in  small 
places,  but  yet  is  not  in  those  places  accorded  any  voice  at  all. 
Make  as  accurate  a  picture  as  you  can  of  the  political  wishes 
of  one  or  two  spots  on  the  surface  of  a  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  rough,  inaccurate  picture  of  the  vast  remainder,  and 
you  will  find,  in  all  probability,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  opinions  of  these  few  spots  has  rendered  the 
picture  of  the  whole  much  less  accurate,  instead  of  more  so.  If 
you  represent  both  majority  and  minority  in  one  place,  but 
only  the  majority  in  twenty  other  places,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
turn  out  that  by  so  greatly  diminishing  the  political  influence 
of  the  majority  in  the  first  place,  you  have  also  diminished  its 
just  and  total  influence  in  the  country  at  large.  For  the 
chances  certainly  are  that  the  views  which  command  a  great 
majority  in  the  large  cities  will  be  very  prevalent  also 
in  the  twenty  smaller  constituencies,  though  they  are  ac¬ 
corded  no  voice  there  at  all.  If  you  adopt  a  rough  system 
of  representation,  you  should  adopt  it  uniformly  ;  if  you  adopt 
an  accurate  system,  you  should  adopt  it  uniformly.  By 
being  rough  here  and  accurate  there,  you  do  much  more 
injustice  to  the  total  result  than  you  would  by  keeping  to  the 
same  principle  everywhere.  We,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr. 
Bright  that  the  present  mode  of  representing  a  minority 
ought  either  to  disappear,  or  to  be  universally  applied ;  and  as, 
from  its  inconvenience  and  the  bad  effect  it  has  at  by-elec¬ 
tions,  it  certainly  cannot  be  universally  applied,  it  ought  to 
disappear.  None  the  less,  we  maintain  that  the  object  of  those 
who  first  suggested  the  clause  was  a  strictly  and  properly 
democratic  object, — namely,  to  get  a  truer  representation  of 
actual  opinion,  and  not  a  less  true  one.  We  believe 
that  the  same  result  might  be  obtained  by  a  scheme  which 
has,  we  believe,  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  it  had 
of  Mr.  Cobden, — namely,  the  subdivision  of  constituencies 
into  wards  returning  but  one  Member  each,  so  that  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  distribution  of  opinion  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
neutralised  by  the  number  of  the  areas  in  which  that  opinion  is 
consulted.  By  that  means  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  minority 
of  one  constituency  will  be  the  majority  of  another  quite  often 
enough  to  get  its  voice  adequately  heard, — at  least,  if  it  repre¬ 
sents  an  opinion  of  sufficient  reasonableness,  earnestness,  and 
force  to  convince  a  considerable  number  of  sane  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men.  But  we  do  hope,  earnestly  hope,  that  if  in  the 
next  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Bright’s  advice  is  followed  as  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  existing  minority  principle,  its 
place  will  be  taken  by  the  adoption  of  his  other  sugges¬ 
tion, — that  there  should  be  a  great  subdivision  of  the"- 
larger  constituencies  into  wards  returning  only  one  Member' 
each.  Without  that  safeguard,  we  might  very  easily  find 
that  the  unrepresented  minorities  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  possession  of  more  general  intelligence,  more 
honest  conviction,  and  more  political  shrewdness,  than  the 


represented  majorities,  which  had  it  easily  in  their  power  to 
overbear  all  opposition. 


THE  POPULAR  VETO  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

ANTON  Berne  is  revising  its  Constitution.  Time  was 
when  the  Constitution  of  a  Swiss  Canton  had  a  semi- 
sacred  character,  and  remained  unaltered  for  centuries.  But 
that  time  is  past,  and,  except  in  the  four  or  five  States  where 
the  laws  are  still  made  by  Landesgemeinden,  a  Constitution  rarely 
outlasts  a  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  revisions  do  not 
often  lead  to  very  profound  changes,  for  local  laws,  to  be  valid, 
must  strictly  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  question  at  present  most  debated  in  Berne 
concerns  the  Referendum, — the  right  of  the  citizens  to  veto 
the  Acts  of  their  representatives.  The  history  of  the 
usage  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  Introduced  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  by  the  Radical  party  as  a  democratic 
and  essentially  Swiss  measure,  and  opposed  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  it  has  since  been  adopted 
by  every  Canton  of  the  Confederation  save  two.  Swiss 
Radicals,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  are  doctrinaire  Jacobins 
of  the  French  type ;  and  the  Democrats,  whatever  they 
once  were,  are  now  Liberals  of  the  English  type.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  Parliamentary  Government,  they  objected  to  the 
Referendum  as  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  Local 
Legislatures,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  masses,  albeit  fully 
competent  to  choose  their  representatives,  were  not  always 
competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  matters  of  detail 
and  complex  questions  of  law  and  administration.  They 
urged,  further,  that  members,  once  elected,  should  be  gener¬ 
ously  treated  and  allowed  a  wide  discretion,  and  not  degraded 
into  mere  mandatories,  liable  at  any  moment  to  have  their 
most  carefully  conceived  and  laboriously  executed  measures 
vetoed  by  the  people.  But  their  great  fear  was  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Referendum  would  open  the  door  to  all 
sorts  of  violent  changes,  that  its  tendency  would  be  sub¬ 
versive  and  destructive,  and  so  impair  the  influence  of 
the  State  as  to  render  government  impossible  and  property 
insecure.  A  minor,  yet  still  greater  evil  apprehended  by 
the  Democrats,  as  a  consequence  of  the  proposed  change, 
was  that  the  people,  weary  of  perpetual  voting,  would  end  by 
losing  all  interest  in  the  doings  of  their  representatives  and  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  become  the  tools  of  designing  and 
unscrupulous  politicians.  The  Radicals  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  as  the  people  were  the  source  of  power,  so  they 
were  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  only  way  of 
rendering  them  the  true  masters  of  their  destinies  was  to 
submit  to  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  every  measure  pro¬ 
posed  by  their  representatives.  By  this  means  alone  could  the 
popular  sovereignty  be  efficiently  exercised,  and  pure  demo¬ 
cracy,  as  it  prevailed  in  the  Waldstiitten,  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Switzerland.  This  view  obtained  acceptance  in 
Berne,  and  the  obligatory  Referendum  became  a  part  of 
the  Cantonal  Constitution.  All  projects  of  law  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people,  after  they  have  been  discussed  by 
the  Legislature.  In  other  Cantons,  the  Referendum  is  optional ; 
the  people  are  appealed  to  only  when  a  demand  to  that  effect 
is  made  by  a  certain  number  of  citizens.  The  question  in 
Berne  is  not  so  much  whether  the  Referendum  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  or  abolished,  as  whether  it  shall  be  obligatory  or 
optional.  Its  working,  except  in  one  or  two  particulars,  has 
confirmed  the  previsions  of  neither  party,  and  so  little  realised 
the  hopes  of  the  Radicals,  that  if  the  system  were  less  popular 
with  the  masses  they  would  certainly  propose  its  abolition  ; 
while  the  Democrats,  without  approving  of  it  in  principle, 
support  it  as  the  only  check  on  the  authoritative  tendencies 
of  their  opponents,  when  the  latter  are  in  power,  and  they 
generally  are  in  power. 

So  far  as  the  character  of  the  legislation  and  the  influence 
of  Government  are  concerned,  the  effect  of  the  obligatory 
Referendum  has  been  distinctly  unfavourable.  The  people  have 
come  to  look  upon  their  Deputies  as  mere  mandatories,  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  measures  which,  until  approved  by  the 
popular  vote,  can  possess  no  validity.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  position  of  Deputy  is  less  valued  and  less  sought,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  of  Deputies  are  inferior  in  character  and  social 
position,  if  not  in  ability,  to  their  predecessors  ;  there  is  more 
self-seeking  among  them,  the  functionaries  they  appoint  are 
said  to  be  less  zealous,  and  too  often  less  honest,  than  those  of 
former  Governments ;  several  branches  of  the  Administration, 
especially  the  Department  of  Finance,  are  less  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted,  and  have  even  been  charged  with  favouritism  and 
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corruption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  have  shown  un¬ 
expected  wisdom  and  moderation,  manifesting  greater  respect 
for  prescription  and  tradition,  and  more  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  party, 
than  the  Parliaments  whom  they  have  elected.  In  Federal,  as 
in  Cantonal  matters,  the  electors  have  over  and  over  again 
rejected  innovations  of  which  their  representatives  have 
approved,  and  they  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  the 
doctrinaire  schemes  of  Socialist  reformers.  This  is  doubtless 
in  part  due  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  landed  property  among 
the  Swiss  people  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  constituencies  display 
greater  wisdom  and  more  moderation  than  their  legislators  is 
none  the  less  remarkable.  It  offers  the  best  justification  for 
the  popular  veto,  and  proves  that  the  instincts  of  the  masses, 
except  when  they  are  wild  with  want,  or  moved  by  some 
sudden  gust  of  passion,  are  essentially  Conservative. 

The  Radicals  are  so  much  disappointed  with  the  working  of 
the  Referendum — it  has  answered  so  little  to  their  expecta¬ 
tions — that  if  they  could  they  would  abolish  it  utterly.  But 
it  has  struck  its  roots  so  deeply  that  an  open  display  of  hos¬ 
tility  would  imperil  their  ascendancy  ;  and  though  some  of 
the  leaders  denounce  it  in  set  terms,  the  party  wisely  abstain 
from  opposing  an  institution  which  they  are  powerless  to  crush. 
M.  Carteret,  the  leader  of  the  Geneva  Radicals,  stigmatises 
the  Referendum  as  a  “  legislative  phylloxera,”  and  affirms  that 
although  the  people  are  capable  of  choosing  their  representa¬ 
tives,  they  are  not  capable  of  controlling  their  work.  This 
amounts,  in  effect,  to  an  adoption  of  the  ancient  Parlia¬ 
mentary  principles  of  his  political  opponents.  Democrats  have 
equally  changed  front,  and  seeing  from  how  many  dangers  the 
popular  veto  has  preserved  the  commonwealth,  and  that,  with 
votation  de  liste,  it  is  the  sole  safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of 
an  accidental  majority,  and  the  only  check  on  hasty  legisla¬ 
tion,  they  have  become  the  warmest  friends  of  the  system 
which  they  once  condemned. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Referen¬ 
dum  has  rendered  the  electors  less  disposed  to  exercise  their  poli¬ 
tical  rights.  As  a  rule,  the  citizens  who  take  part  in  elections 
do  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  entitled  to  vote.  But  as 
Switzers  are  called  upon  to  vote,  for  something  or  another,  at 
least  a  score  of  times  every  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
are  many  abstentions,  and  that  when  a  project  of  law  is  offered 
for  their  acceptance  only  those  whom  it  particularly  affects 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  make  their  opinion  effective.  On 
important  occasions,  however,  when  the  general  interests  of  the 
Canton  or  the  Confederation  are  at  stake, the  proportion  of  Swiss 
voters  who  go  to  the  poll  is  as  large  as  in  any  other  country.  The 
Bernese  Radicals  complain  that  Bills  are  not  unfrequently 
vetoed  to  which  no  open  opposition  has  been  manifested,  and 
against  which  no  valid  reason  has  been  alleged, — and  this 
they  ascribe  to  a  perverse  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  reject  measures  merely  because  they  emanate  from  the 
Government, — a  strange  theory  to  be  enunciated  by  a  party 
whose  device  is,  Vox  popidi ,  vox  Dei.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
average  Swiss  citizen  wants  to  let  well  alone,  and  is  always 
indisposed  to  sanction  schemes  which  he  does  not  understand, 
or  of  which  he  does  not  see  the  necessity.  On  the  whole, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  working  of  the  optional,  as 
distinguished  from  the  obligatory,  Referendum  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  in  Switzerland.  So  far  as  it  is  an  evil,  it  is  a  necessary 
one ;  and  it  might  be  well  if  the  system  were  adopted  by  at 
least  one  of  Switzerland’s  neighbours.  Nothing  would  impart 
so  much  stability  to  government  in  France  as  bestowing  on 
the  people,  with  all  needful  safeguards,  the  right  of  directly 
expressing  their  opinion  on  the  doings  of  their  representatives. 
If,  for  instance,  the  French  Constitution  forbade  the  Government 
to  engage  in  any  foreign  military  expedition  whatever  without 
the  approval  of  the  people,  the  Republic  would  have  been 
spared  all  its  present  troubles ;  for  out  of  Paris,  there  are 
probably  not  10,000  voters  who  could  be  persuaded  to  approve 
either  of  the  expedition  to  Madagascar  or  the  war  in  Anam. 


THE  ELECTIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

THE  next  Parliamentary  Election  will  be  held  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  “  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices 
Prevention  Act,  1883,”  which  came  into  operation  on  the 
15th  of  this  month.  What  place  will  be  the  first  to  illus- 
ti'ate  its  workings  is  as  yet  hidden  from  the  anxious  gaze 
of  whips  and  political  associations.  But  wherever  it  be, 
the  candidates  and  their  agents  are  men  who  will  deserve 
the  highest  commiseration.  The  task  of  conducting  an  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  found  as  difficult  as  Mr.  Tennyson  found  that  of 


writing  in  hendecasyllabics,  requiring  him  to  be  “  careful 
of  motion,  like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hardly  bears  him.”  But 
as  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  ear  guided  him  safely  through 
the  mazes  of  the  fantastical  and  dainty  metre,  so  the  candi¬ 
date  who  relies  on  the  uprightness  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
absolutely  repudiates  any  attempt  to  win  his  election  by 
the  length  of  his  purse,  or  of  his  agent’s  experience,  may 
see  himself  successfully  through  the  pitfalls  of  an  election. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  to  do  so  he  must  cast  to  the 
winds  all  notions  of  conducting  his  election  on  the  old  lines, 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  ideas,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  old 
instruments.  No  longer  can  there  be  any  contest  between  the 
rival  parties  to  forestall  each  other  in  the  acquisition  of  public- 
houses  for  committee-rooms,  or  in  the  employment  of  all  the 
flys,  and  cabs,  and  donkey-carts  in  the  town  for  the  conveyance 
of  voters  to  the  poll.  Already  the  candidates’  money  may 
not  be  used  in  decorating  the  persons  of  their  supporters 
with  ribbons,  or  in  deafening  the  ears  of  their  adversaries 
with  brass  bands  ;  now,  it  may  no  longer  be  expended  in 
dazzling  their  eyes  with  torches.  The  pomp  and  panoply 
of  war  will  soon  disappear  from  election  struggles,  and  their 
absence  may  possibly  make  them  even  a  little  dull ;  but  if 
only  the  metaphors  drawn  from  war  in  election  speeches- 
would  disappear  too,  on  the  balance  there  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  diminution  in  dullness.  Nor  will  the  loafers  of  a 
town  be  able  to  look  forward  to  an  election  as  to  a  harvest 
of  industrious  idleness.  The  crowds  of  clerks  who  wrote 
nothing,  and  of  messengers  who  never  carried  messages  except 
from  one  public-house  to  another,  the  watchers  who  got  five 
shillings  a  day  for  looking  at  the  watchers  on  the  other  side, 
the  amateur  bill-poster  who  received  half-a-crown  for  putting 
a  bill  up  and  another  half-crown  for  preventing  its  being  torn 
down  by  guarding  it — from  the  genial  shelter  of  the  nearest 
beershop,  all  these  attendant  shadows  will  have  to  disappear. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  new 
Act. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  wider  definitions  given  to  corrupt 
practices,  the  heavier  penalties  imposed  on  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them,  and  the  extension  of  the  classes  of  persons  who 
can  be  guilty  of  them,  which  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  provisions  in  the  Act.  They,  no  doubt,  will  have  their 
effect.  The  extension  of  the  offence  of  “  treating  ”  so  as  to  hit 
all  treaters,  and  not  merely  the  candidate  or  his  agent,  and 
to  hit  also  the  person  treated,  is  likely  to  diminish  consider¬ 
ably,  if  it  does  not  altogether  stop  the  flow  of  beer  and  the 
consumption  of  beef  which  used  to  be  such  a  marked  feature 
of  an  election.  The  increase  of  the  penalties  for  corrupt  and 
illegal  practices  is  also  likely  to  make  people  shrink  more 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  from  indulging  in  them.  But- 
an  increase  in  the  chances  of  punishment  for  an  offence  is 
more  deterrent  than  an  increase  in  the  penalty.  The  presence 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  or  his  assistant  at  the 
trial  of  every  election  petition,  with  power,  either  propno 
motu  or  by  direction  of  the  Court,  to  call  witnesses  and  pro¬ 
secute  there  and  then  any  suspected  person  for  an  offence 
under  the  Act,  is  likely  to  cause  an  Election  Court  to  be  regarded 
as  less  like  a  music  hall,  and  more  like  a  Criminal  Court,  than 
it  has  been  hitherto.  The  fear  that  a  man  will  find  himself 
playing  a  principal  part  in  a  low  tragedy,  in  which  the  cata¬ 
strophe  consists  in  being  himself  hauled  off  to  prison,  is  more 
likely  to  be  deterrent  than  the  prospect  merely  of  figuring  at  the 
expense  of  other  people  as  the  light  walking  gentleman  in  a 
low  comedy. 

But  stringent  provisions  against  the  commission  of  offences 
and  stringent  penalties  and  methods  of  detection  have  failed 
before,  and  may  fail  again.  The  provisions  of  the  new  Act 
which  are  likely  to  cause  a  real  revolution  in  the  conduct  of 
elections  are  those  directly  and  indirectly  aimed  at  limiting 
expenses.  The  schedules  to  the  Act  are,  as  often  happens,, 
the  most  important  part  of  it.  When  in  boroughs,  only  one- 
election  agent,  one  polling  agent  in  each  polling  station,  and 
one  clerk  and  one  messenger  and  one  committee-room,  for- 
every  500  electors  may  be  employed,  the  candidate  can¬ 
not,  even  if  he  would,  corrupt  a  whole  town  by  bribery  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  form  of  payment  for  services  rendered. 
When,  further,  the  total  expenses  are  limited  to  <£350,  and 
an  additional  <£30  for  every  1,000  electors  above  2,000,  it 
is  impossible,  except  in  the  very  smallest  boroughs,  for 
mere  length  of  pui'se  to  carry  the  day.  Nor  can  the  limit  set 
be  easily  or  safely  overpassed,  as  the  candidate  has  to  verify 
by  declaration  his  agent’s  statement  as  to  how  much  his 
expenses  come  to,  and  no  payment  may  be  made  on  their 
account  except  through  an  agent.  If  any  such  payments  are 
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made,  if  the  maximum  is  exceeded,  the  election  is  void  ;  and 
if  the  declaration  is  false,  not  only  is  the  election  void,  but  the 
candidate  renders  himself  liable  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude 
for  perjury.  Nor  will  it  be  easy  for  the  candidate’s  supporters 
to  spend  the  money  he  cannot  spend  himself.  Paying  for  the 
conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll  in  any  way  is  an  illegal  pay¬ 
ment,  and  by  whomsoever  made  is  an  illegal  practice,  and 
subjects  payer  and  payee  to  a  fine  of  £100.  Payments  for 
exhibiting  bills  made  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  regular  adver¬ 
tising  agent ;  payment  for  committee-rooms  in  excess  of  the 
authorised  number,  and  payment  of  election  expenses  except 
through  the  election  agent,  have  the  same  effect.  Not  only  is 
the  individual  liable,  but  he  invalidates  the  election  as  well. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Lending  conveyances  usually  let  for  hire  to 
convey  voters  to  the  poll,  paying  for  bands,  ribbons,  torches, 
and  banners,  employment  of  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  election  otherwise  than  as  authorised  by  the  Act, 
subject  the  person  offending  to  £100  fine,  as  for  an  illegal 
payment  or  employment,  though  the  election  is  not  thereby 
invalidated.  No  individual,  however  zealous,  would  venture 
to  brave  the  penalty,  when  any  of  the  other  side  could  thus 
attack  him  in  perfect  safety,  without  the  danger  of  an  election 
petition  and  wholesale  disclosures.  The  result  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  limits  of  expenditure  laid  down  by 
the  Act  to  be  exceeded.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  next 
general  election  causing  the  waste  of  several  millions  of  money, 
it  ought  hardly  to  cause  the  expenditure  of  as  many  hundred 
thousands.  Instead  of  voters  being  polled  at  the  price  of  a 
pound  or  two  pounds  per  head,  they  ought  to  be  polled  for  as 
many  crowns.  In  the  city  of  Winchester,  for  example,  the 
ancient  capital  of  England,  the  senior  Member  was  returned 
in  1880  by  something  under  a  thousand  votes,  and  his 
returned  expenses  exceeded  £1,G00.  Under  the  present 
Act,  they  cannot  exceed  <£350,  or  nearly  one-fifth.  In  the 
counties,  the  change  will  be  even  greater.  The  free  con¬ 
veyance  of  out-voters — that  ruinous  source  of  expenditure — 
is  stopped,  and  the  total  expenditure  ought  not  to  be  a 
(Quarter  of  what  it  has  been. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  result  of  all  is  that 
henceforth  the  candidate  must  rely  upon  his  own  personal 
position  and  energy,  or  the  voluntary  services  of  others,  for 
his  success.  As  canvassers  are  not  included  amongst  the 
persons  who  may  be  employed  for  payment,  it  follows  that 
they  are  excluded.  Neither  the  candidate  nor  any  one  else 
may  employ  paid  canvassers.  Canvassing,  therefore,  if  it  is 
to  be  done  at  all,  must  be  done  wholly  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  unpaid  canvassers.  But  if  the  would-be  constitu¬ 
ents  work  for  the  candidate  for  nothing,  it  is  quite  certain 
tkat  they  will  assume  a  greater  share  than  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  and  in  the  control  of  their 
conduct  when  elected.  They  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  Mem¬ 
ber  who  goes  into  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of  a  party  against 
whose  leaders  he  persistently  votes,  when  he  has  got  there,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  fears  of  “  dividing  the  party  ”  for  his  acceptance  by 
the  party  at  the  next  election.  It  was  a  black  day  for  the  poli¬ 
tical  black-sheep  when  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  passed. 
But  the  voluntary  system  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  benefits. 
It  is  probable  that  every  member  of  the  Association  which  is 
now  formed  in  every  enlightened  constituency  would  become 
an  authorised  agent  of  the  candidate.  If  the  Association  pays 
for  the  preparation  of  canvass-books,  &c.,  independently  of  the 
candidate,  it  seems  that  those  doing  so  would  be  guilty  of  an 
illegal  practice.  If  they  pay  or  return  their  payments  through 
the  election  agent,  they  constitute  themselves  agents ;  their 
irregular  acts,  if  by  ignorance  or  zeal  they  committed  any, 
would  affect  the  election.  It  is  true  that  a  kind  of  “  equity  ” 
clause  is  inserted,  which  enables  the  Election  Court  to  disre¬ 
gard  a  trivial  breach  of  the  law  by  an  agent,  when  the  candi¬ 
date  and  his  election  agent  are  themselves  free  from  guilt,  and 
took  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  it  in  others  :  or  even  an 
important  breach,  when  it  was  due  to  ignorance  or  inadvert¬ 
ence.  But  this  clause  may  too  probably  rather  take  effect  in 
making  the  sword  of  Justice  uncertain  in  its  stroke  on  the 
guilty,  than  in  affording  a  certain  shield  for  the  innocent.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  party  organisations 
will  be  confined  to  getting  and  keeping  the  party  together  in 
non-election  times,  and  the  choice  of  candidates,  rather  than 
to  helping  candidates  by  canvassing  in  an  election.  The 
tendency  will  be,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  for  candidates 
to  look  rather  to  speeches  at  public  meetings  and  addresses  in 
the  Press,  than  to  any  system  of  canvassing.  They  will  have  to 
rely  for  winning  the  seat  not  on  any  craftily-organised  system 
of  begging  or  bribing  voters,  but  on  the  real  enthusiasm  of  the 


party  for  the  principles  they  profess,  and  on  their  own  enthusiasm 
and  power  in  advocating  them. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
HETHER  Mr.  Arnold  proves  or  does  not  prove  the  subject 
of  intense  interest  in  the  United  States,  we  have  probably 
never  lent  to  the  United  States  any  man  of  geuius  who  is  more 
likely  at  once  to  excite  and  to  tantalise  the  intelligent  curio¬ 
sity  with  which  he  must  be  regarded.  It  is  not  that  the 
phase  of  culture  which  Matthew  Arnold  represents  is  at  all 
specially  rare  in  the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts  at  least, 
Mr.  Clough, — Matthew  Arnold’s  intimate  friend  and  brother- 
poet, — found  himself  almost  more  at  home  than  even  in 
the  Old  Country.  And  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  who  was 
swift  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Emerson,  to  whom  indeed 
one  of  his  own  earliest  sonnets  was  written,  has  shown  in  all  his 
writiugs  that  perfect  lucidity  and  serenity,  that  desire  to  gaze 
wistfully  into  the  future,  while  discriminating  all  the  beauty  of 
the  past,  that  subtle  love  of  irony,  and  that  freedom  from  any¬ 
thing  like  undue  deference  to  authority,  which  may  be  said  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  especially  the  highest  culture  of  New  England.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  believe  that  Matthew  Arnold  will  pique  and  tanta¬ 
lise  the  curiosity  which  he  must  excite  as  few  Englishmen 
have  ever  piqued  and  tantalised  it  before.  For  he  will  present 
to  those  who  crowd  to  hear  him  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
genius  formed  entirely  by  the  old  world,  and  richly  endowed 
with  the  power  of  writing  the  most  lucid  and  graphic  epitaphs 
on  some  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  the  old  world, — on  the 
wisdom  of  Greece, —  on  the  meditative  rapture  of  the  East, — on 
the  piety  of  Roman  Stoicism, — on  the  vision  of  the  Cross, — on 
medueval  asceticism, — on  Goethe’s  calm,  self-centred  insight, — on 
the  despair  of  unbelief, — and  on  the  ardour  of  revolutionary  hope, 
— who  is  nevertheless  prepared  to  face  the  future  quite  undis¬ 
mayed,  and  that  with  no  better  weapon,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than 
that  of  the  dignity  of  manner  which  the  memory  of  the  great  past 
inspires.  Emerson  at  least  believed  in  democracy,  believed 
in  the  new  institutions,  believed  in  the  growiug  power  of  man. 
His  calm  confidence  was  derived  from  some  transcendental  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  multiplying  millions  to  manifest  more 
adequately,  as  they  multiplied,  the  transcendental  diviuity  of  his 
semi-pantheistic  faith.  Matthew  Arnold,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
has  no  such  superstition.  The  more  numerous  are  the  hosts  of 
the  Philistines,  the  less  he  hopes  from  them.  They  do  not  dis¬ 
may  him,  he  is  too  robust  in  the  triple  brass  of  his  culture  for  that, 
but  he  defies  them.  “  Dii  njc  terrQnJ,”  he  says,  “et  Jupiter 
hostis.”  But  he  has  little  hope  irUth'e  masses. 

“Not here,  O  Apollo  ! 

Are  haunts  meet  for  thee, 

But  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliffs  to  the  sea,” 

will  be  his  feeling,  as  he  looks  at  the  mighty  volume  of  human 
energy  which  will  meet  him  in  the  United  States.  Democracy  has 
never  inspired  him  with  any  enthusiasm,  and  republican  institu¬ 
tions  will  probably  win  from  him  no  cry  of  admiration.  Emanci¬ 
pated  man,  while  he  remains,  as  he  probably  always  will  remain, 
for  the  most  part  uncultivated  man, — man  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  self-assertion  still  unrefined  within  him, 
— elicits  no  brilliant  augury  of  hope  from  Matthew  Arnold 
And  yet,  while  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  prophecy  inspired  by  political 
Utopianism  to  utter,  he  obtains  nothing  from  his  exquisite 
insight  into  the  past  on  which  he  can  rely  to  mould  the  world 
of  the  future,  except  only  what  is,  of  all  things,  least  likely 
to  mould  it,  that  tradition  of  antique  stateliness  and  dignity 
which  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us.  He  will  praise  to  the 
busy  Yankees,  Sophocles, — 

“  Whose  even-balanced  soul, 

From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age, 

Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild; 

Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 

The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  Stage, 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child.” 

He  will  praise  Goethe  to  them,  and  tell  them  that, — 

- “  he  pursued  a  lonely  road, 

His  eyes  on  Nature’s  plan  ; 

Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 

Nor  God  too  much  a  man.” 

He  will  praise  Wordsworth,  of  whom  he  has  told  us, — 

“He  found  us  when  the  age  bad  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round; 

He  spoke  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears, 

He  laid  us,  as  we  lay  at  birth. 
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On  the  cool,  flowering  lap  of  earth  ; 

Smiles  broke  from  us,  and  we  had  ease  ; 

The  hills  were  o’er  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o’er  the  sunlit  fields  again ; 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain, 

Our  youth  return’d,  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 

Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furl’d, 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world.” 

But  he  has  no  secret  for  restoring  to  ns  the  even  balance  of 
Sophocles,  or  the  commanding  intelligence  of  Goethe,  or  the 
fresh  insight  of  Wordsworth.  He  can  revivify  for  us  the  stately 
humility  of  the  East,  and  the  grand  imperiousness  of  Rome, 
and  the  cloistered  sanctity  of  the  middle-ages  ;  but  he  has  no 
spell, — he  believes  in  no  spell, — for  the  reanimation  of  a  past 
world.  Ask  him  of  his  hopes,  and  you  find  that  they  consist 
chiefly  in  borrowing  dignity  from  the  past,  without  borrowing 
the  creeds  on  which  that  dignity  was  fed.  This  is  the  burden 
of  his  song  : — 

“  Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead, 

Your  social  order,  too  ! 

Where  tarries  he,  the  Power  who  said, — 

‘  See,  I  make  all  things  new  ?’  ” 

And  he  cannot  answer  his  own  question  except  by  vainly 
invoking  joy  from  unknown  and  unknowable  sources  : — 

“  What  still  of  strength  is  left,  employ, 

This  end  to  help  attain  : 

One  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind  again.” 

But  whence  “  the  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy  ”  is 
to  flow,  he  cannot  tell  us. 

Yet,  while  Mr.  Arnold  keeps  his  secret  carefully  as  to  the 
source  of  this  renovating  power,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  his  poetry 
at  least,  and  partly,  perhaps,  also  in  his  criticism,  his  irony, 
and  the  badinage  directed  against  Philistines,  Puritans,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  statesmen,  and  the  “  young  lions  ”  of  the  Daily  Press, 
he  has  not  lost  hopes  of  “  the  common  wave  of  thought  and 
joy  ”  which  he  invokes.  His  attitude  towards  the  future  is 
never  pessimist,  though  he  is  so  scornful  of  the  present.  The 
strong  vitality  in  him  appears  to  surge  up  in  the  form  of  vague 
revolutionary  hopes,  though  he  never  finds  the  germs  of  what 
he  hopes  for  in  the  methods  and  the  institutions  which  he 
criticises.  Still,  though  while  making  light  of  all  the  actual 
agencies  of  his  time,  he  falls  back  upon  the  nobler  past  with 
a  dignified  and  sometimes  a  lyrical  melancholy,  he  finds 
somewhere, — we  presume,  in  the  never-failing  spring  of  poetic 
impulse, — the  secret  of  an  unaccountable  hope.  He  prophesies 
sternly  against  all  he  sees,  and  yet  he  cannot  persuade  himself 
to  prophesy  anything  but  good, — however  dim, — of  the  future. 
This  is  his  tone : — 

“  This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time 
Now  flows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain. 

Gone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 

Border’d  by  cities,  and  hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 

And  we  on  its  breast,  our  minds 

Are  confuted  as  the  cries  which  we  hear, 

Changing  and  shot  as  the  sights  which  we  see. 

And  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 

For  ever  the  course  of  the  river  of  Time. 

That  cities  will  crowd  to  its  edge, 

In  a  blacker,  incessanter  line  ; 

That  the  din  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  its  stream, 

Flatter  the  plain  where  it  flows, 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead. 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 
See  an  ennobling  sight, 

Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again. 

But  what  was  before  us,  we  know  not, 

And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed. 

Haply  the  river  of  Time, — 

As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 
Fling  their  wavering  lights 
On  a  wider,  statelier  stream, — 

May  acquire,  if  not  the  calm 
Of  its  early  mountainous  shore, 

Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 
Of  the  grey  expanse  where  he  floats, 

Freshening  its  current  and  spotted  with  foam 
As  it  draws  to  the  Ocean,  may  strike 
Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast, — 

As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him, 

As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away, 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea.” 

That  is  Matthew  Arnold’s  prevailing  tone, — condemnation  of  all 


the  actual  tendencies  of  his  time,  hopelessness  of  its  actual 
forces,  but  vague  hope,  nevertheless,  of  somewhat  of  which  he 
can  give  no  account.  It  is  so  iu  his  religious  criticism.  While 
reducing  all  faith  in  God  to  a  dim  confidence  in  “  the  stream 
of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,”  he 
yet  claims  the  privilege  to  speak  of  that  “  stream  of  tendency  ” 
in  the  grand  and  awful  strains  of  Isaiah,  and  with  the 
solemn  certainty  and  tenderness  of  Christ.  He  explains  “the 
secret  of  Jesus,” — the  secret  of  the  Cross, — as  being  nothing 
more  than  the  discovery  that  if  you  look  beneath  your  super¬ 
ficial  impulses  and  wishes,  you  will  find  a  truer  life  which  feeds 
itself  upon  the  denial  of  these  superficial  impulses  and  wishes. 
He  ridicules  as  untrue  dogma  all  those  explanations  of  that  fact 
which  refer  this  growth  of  the  spirit,  to  life  in  a  personal  God 
and  saviour.  He  will  admit  nothing  but  the  bare  fact  that  by 
giving  the  go-by  to  your  strongest  desires,  a  deeper  life  will  be 
reached,-  and  will  be  found  fruitful  in  peace  and  strength.  But 
of  the  revealed  explanation  of  such  peace  and  strength  he  will 
not  hear  a  word.  He  insists  that  all  the  sources  of  hope  which 
the  human  race  have  hitherto  discovered  are  dreamy  and  base¬ 
less,  but  hope  he  will  have  nevertheless,  and  harps  on  his 
“  mighty  wave  of  thought  and  joy  lifting  mankind  again  ”  as  if 
he  actually  discerned  its  approach.  All  that  the  Republicans 
of  the  United  States  lean  upon  with  confidence,  he  will 
probably  declare  to  be  a  broken  reed.  But  he  will  bear 
a  radiant  countenance  all  the  same,  and  will  not  abandon 
his — must  we  not  call  it  ? — superstitious  hope.  There¬ 
fore  we  say  that  he  will  pique  and  tantalise  the  good  people 
whom  he  has  gone  to  see.  They  will  trace  in  him  at  once 
the  buoyant  gaze  of  a  seer,  and  the  negative  creed  on  which 
pessimism  is  usually  founded.  They  will  find  in  him  a  well  of 
poetry  which  compels  him  to  look  with  hope  on  the  future,  while 
he  despises  all  the  living  seeds  of  that  future  which  he  discerns 
in  the  present.  He  undermines  for  us  our  best  hopes  with  one 
breath,  and  invokes  strength  and  joy  with  the  next.  He  rejects 
the  deepest  religion  of  the  day,  the  best  political  institutions  of 
the  day,  and  the  clearest  social  tendencies  of  the  day,  yes,  rejects 
them  with  scorn ;  and  yet  E  merson  himself  could  hardly  have 
put  on  a  look  of  the  same  buoyancy  and  radiance  as  Mr.  Arnold, 
when  he  turns  his  face  towards  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  not  of  his  creed,  but  of  his  poetic  day-dream. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

E  hardly  know  anywhere  a  bit  of  biography  more 
puzzling  than  Anthony  Trollope’s  account  of  himself 
during  his  boyhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood.  Why  was  he 
so  utterly  misunderstood  by  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  ?  That  he  was  so  misunderstood  he  affirms  again  and 
again,  with  a  persistency  as  remarkable  as  the  absence  of  bitter¬ 
ness  with  which  he  describes  his  torments,  alleging  that  he  was 
always  fairly  good,  that  he  would  have  liked  other  boys  had  he 
been  allowed,  that  he  tried  all  he  could  to  be  an  efficient  public 
servant.  That  he  should  have  been  misunderstood  by  school¬ 
masters  is  nothing  wonderful.  As  a  rule,  though  schoolmasters 
are  very  proud  of  successful  pupils,  and  sometimes  believe  that 
they  predicted  success  for  them,  they  do  not  understand  them 
very  well.  How  should  they  P  They  see  the  boys  for  very 
short  periods,  they  talk  to  them  very  little,  and  they  inspire 
by  their  very  presence  a  sense  of  constraint,  which  is  fatal  to 
revelations  of  inner  character.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
old  days,  when  punishment  was  so  frequent,  for  the  boy  could 
seldom  shake  off  an  awe,  like  that  of  the  private  for  the  Colonel, 
which  sometimes  survived  the  state  of  pupilage,  and  lasted  far 
down  into  middle  life.  Schoolmasters  can  judge  of  intellectual 
power,  but  not  of  character,  unless  it  is  very  obvious ;  and  even 
as  regards  the  former,  they  are  under  an  almost  irresistible 
temptation  to  confuse  quickness  with  mental  force.  A  boy’s 
quickness  lightens  the  master’s  labour  so  greatly  as  to  create 
an  unconscious  gratitude,  and  it  is  the  boy  who  perceives, 
rather  than  the  boy  who  thinks,  who  strikes  the  teacher  as 
being  “  full  of  promise.”  That  successive  masters,  there¬ 
fore,  should  have  despised  Anthony  Trollope,  does  not  sur¬ 
prise  ns.  They  saw  before  them,  doubtless,  a  heavy  lad, 
very  badly  dressed,  very  much  shut  up  in  himself,  who  did 
not  play,  and  did  not  learn,  and  accepted  endless  floggings  with 
a  dogged  resolution  to  endure,  but  to  make  no  change.  Such  a 
demeanour  in  those  days  was  held  to  require  flogging,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  flogged — flogged  excessively,  flogged  every  day,  and 
often  more  than  once  a  day — with  the  usual  result  of  making  the 
victim  more  dogged  than  ever,  as  his  only  available  defence  against 
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oppression.  But  why  did  the  other  hoys  understand  nothing  of 
the  bright  intelligence  which  had  come  among  them  ?  The  cause 
was  not  caste  feeling,  for  Anthony’s  brothers  were  not  shunned 
as  he  was,  and  Anthony  himself  had  many  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  usually  secure  boy-favour.  He  was  brave,  and 
strong,  and  enduring ;  he  neglected  his  lessons  diligently ;  he 
was  flogged  often,  without  whining ;  he  panted  for  popularity  ; 
and  he  thrashed  an  opponent  so  severely  that  he  was  sent 
home  to  be  cured.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  hero  among  his 
bind,  and  instead  of  that  he  was  cut,  browbeaten,  and  bullied, 
until  his  life  was  a  burden  to  him  ;  and  he  looked  back  upon 
his  school-days  as  the  unhappiest  period  of  his  life.  Why  ? 
His  own  explanation  is  that  he  was  impecunious,  badly 
dressed,  and  neglectful  of  his  own  appearance;  but  boys 
have  never  cared  much  about  those  drawbacks,  which,  again, 
Trollope  probably  exaggerated.  These  could  not  be  the 
reasons  which  provoked  his  own  brother  to  thrash  him  every 
day  with  a  thick  stick,  by  way  of  discipline.  Nor  could  they 
have  influenced  his  superiors  and  room-mates  at  the  Post  Office 
so  greatly  that  for  seven  mortal  years  he  was  a  kind  of  pariah  in 
his  office ;  made  no  friends,  found  no  acquaintances,  and  was 
mot  only  despised,  but  so  disliked  by  his  superiors  that  on  his 
exportation  to  Ireland,  Colonel  Maberly,  a  man  of  unusual 
ability,  went  out  of  his  way  to  give  him  a  bad  character,  which 
might  have  caused  his  summary  dismissal. 

The  story  would  be  a  strange  one,  if  told  of  any  man  who  subse¬ 
quently  succeeded,  but  told  of  Anthony  Trollope  it  is  little  less 
than  wonderful.  Of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  and  boys 
with  whom  he  came  in  intimate  contact,  not  one  liked  him,  not 
one  admired  him,  and  not  one  had  even  a  glimmering  perception 
that  in  the  heavy  lad  were  exceptional  powers  of  a  rare  kind. 
His  very  mother — surely  a  keen  observer,  if  ever  one  lived,  and 
decidedly  kind  to  him  in  his  clerkly  days — did  not  believe  in 
him  a  bit,  agreed  to  his  going  to'  Ireland  as  the  least  hopeless 
thing  he  could  do,  and  when  she  promised  to  try  and  sell  his  first 
novel,  one  of  the  cleverest  he  ever  wrote,  thought  it  best  not  to 
read  it,  lest  she  should  think  it  so  bad  as  to  repent  her  of  her 
promise.  The  misunderstanding  was  universal,  yet  it  is  to  us 
at  least  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  Anthony  Trollope, 
besides  being  essentially  upright,  kindly,  and  affectionate,  can 
ever  have  been  anything  but  unusually  able.  His  perception, 
not  only  of  character,  but  of  what  any  person  would  do  or  think 
in  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  was  quite  perfect,— was,  as 
we  believe,  an  inheritance  from  his  mother,  who  painted  par¬ 
ticular  forms  of  vulgarity  as  they  never  were  painted  before, 
and  must  have  existed  in  him  at  all  times ;  yet  no  one 
ever  detected  it.  He  had  even  that  rarer  gift  of  creating 
character,  for  he  described  Archdeacon  Grantley  before 
he  had  ever  seen  any  one  like  him,  but  the  faculty  was 
never  suspected.  He  must  have  been  raconteur  from  his  cradle, 
yet  his  mother  never  guessed  it;  and  his  fellow-boys,  who  value 
this  accomplishment  above  most  others,  and  always  hold  it  to 
mark  a  lad  with  something  in  him,  considered  Trollope  a  dullard. 
He  was  entirely  without  that  sort  of  mental  stutter  which  so  often 
for  a  time  conceals  ability.  He  thought  with  unusual  clearness, 
decided  with  unusual  rapidity,  and  expressed  himself  with  a 
force  which,  in  later  life,  drove  his  superiors  frantic.  He  was, 
too,  not  only  a  man  of  genius,  but  a  man  of  energy,  ability,  and 
manliness,  such  as  are  usually  perceived  at  once.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  about  Anthony  Trollope  than  that  he  could  direct, 
organise,  make  men  go  his  way,  where  he  had  authority,  and  not 
their  own,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  an  untiring  industry,  which 
was  a  nature  in  him,  and  which  seemed  to  invest  him 
with  twice  the  usual  length  of  life.  Add  ambition,  ex¬ 
cessive  physical  activity,  and  unusual  daring,  and  we  have 
a  man  whom  one  would,  a  priori,  hold  to  be  sure  of 
early  recognition ;  yet  his  family  despaired  of  him,  his  school¬ 
fellows  mocked  him,  his  room-mates  in  the  Post  Office  avoided 
him,  and  he  was  held  by  bis  superiors  to  be  one  of  the  Queen’s 
worst  bargains.  And  finally,  in  a  day,  as  it  were,  it  all  dropped 
off.  In  Ireland,  from  the  first,  his  chief  took  to  him,  and  gave 
him  difficult  work ;  he  found  friends,  he  found  a  wife,  and  he 
found  such  popularity  among  women,  that  when  he  married 
he  had  to  change  his  quarters,  the  exasperation  of  those  left 
forlorn  was  so  general.  What  was  the  cause  of  it  all?  Be 
it  remembered  that  not  only  did  not  Trollope  suddenly  find 
himself  in  a  higher  atmosphere,  but  that  he  went  to  Ireland, 
wheie,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  the  dullard  is  neither  popular  nor 
believed  in. 

We  cannot  offer  a  complete  explanation,  but  the  story  of 


Anthony  Trollope’s  life  strengthens  a  suspicion,  roused  by 
some  other  biographies,  that  there  does  exist  in  some  men 
a  mental  husk  or  shell  out  of  which  they  grow,  as  they  grow 
out  of  physical  weakness  or  uncouthness.  It  is  not  that 
they  conceal  their  piowers,  or  neglect  their  powers  ;  but  that  the 
powers  are,  for  effective  purposes,  not  there,  or  rather  are  grown 
over  with  an  impervious  husk.  The  germ,  of  course,  must  exist, 
but  it  may  for  effective  purposes  be  so  crushed  as  to  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  dead.  Such  men’s  minds  do  not  simply  grow,  they  break 
through  also.  Something  has  to  be  taken  off  or  something  im¬ 
parted  before  the  faculties  are,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  faculties 
at  all,  powers  which  can  be  used  at  will.  What  it  is  that  happens 
in  such  cases,  no  one  can  say ;  but  that  it  does  happen  is  very 
certain,  though  more  frequently  to  women  than  men ;  and  there  is, 
as  ;s  evident  from  the  analogy  of  sleep,  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  happen.  Indeed,  as  we  write,  a  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  who  is  evidently  trying  to  be  Hue,  describes  it  as 
happening  to  himself: — “I  was  born  north  of  the  Tweed 
Death  too  soon  appeared  in  my  home,  and  I  was  cast  out  on 
what  I  found  to  be  a  cheerless  and  callous  world.  I  began  to 
question  fate,  and  wondered  why  my  lot  should  be  so  hard.  I 
became  fond  of  solitude.  I  did  not  even  dream  of  the  future.  I 
could  see  nothing  beyond  the  cruel  present,  with  its  daily, 
deadening  drudgery.  But  there  came  a  change.  I  was  on  my  way 
one  clear  and  sharp  winter  night  to  my  lonely  garret  lodging, 
when  I  paused  on  the  bridge  across  which  I  had  to  pass.  I 
leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  was  gazing  down  on  the  black 
depths  below,  when  suddenly  I  experienced  a  mental  change 
which  altered  the  whole  current  of  my  being.  I  could  not 
account  for  it  nor  analyse  it  then,  and  cannot  do  so  now ;  but 
there  it  was.  A  wide  vista  of  hope  and  possibility  was  spread 
out  before  me.  I  seemed  in  an  instant  to  have  entered  on  a 
new  and  nobler  stage  of  life.  I  had  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  although  the  light  was  yet  dim.” 
Why  should  not  the  true  explanation  of  Anthony  Trollope’s 
boyhood  be  that  he,  the  clear-sighted  novelist,  able  man  of 
business,  and  successful  public  servant,  actually  was,  till  he 
was  twenty-five,  for  all  around  him,  a  disagreeable  dullard  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN  ENCAMPMENT  BY  THE  SEA. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

One  sunny  August  morning,  we  set  out  on  a  ramble  over 
the  pebbly  shore  of  one  of  the  Eastern  Counties.  Our 
expedition  must  have  been  the  outcome  of  an  unusually  violent 
attack  of  the  Englishman’s  craze  for  exploring,  for  nothing 
surely  could  have  been  less  suited  to  stimulate  a  pedestrian’s 
energies  than  the  view  of  the  monotonous  line  of  flat  coast, 
made  up  of  a  belt  of  shingly  beach,  with  here  and  there  a  strip 
of  sand  showing,  and  backed  by  dwarfed  sand-hills  and  treeless, 
marshy  levels,  the  whole  looking  fatiguingly  hot  in  the  glare  of 
the  morning  sun.  Just  as  we  were  growing  heartily  weary  of 
the  sight  of  the  hot-looking  beach  and  of  the  sound  of  our  feet 
crunching  through  the  yielding  shingle,  a  turn  round  an  angle 
or  “  ness  ”  of  the  coast  brought  us  within  view  of  a  quite  unex¬ 
pected  scene.  The  beach  here  is  flatter  and  broader  than  it  has 
been,  and  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  tiny  terraces.  On  the 
higher  levels  of  the  shingle  the  sand  is  so  abundant  as  to  tempt 
the  long,  reed-like  grass  and  the  hardy  sea-holly  to  stray  down 
the  beach,  and  to  entice  even  the  inland  bracken  to  venture  a  few 
steps  over  the  pebbles.  The  beach  is  sheltered  from  the  westerly 
land  winds  by  a  belt  of  sand-hills,  which  here  begin  to  assume 
lai-ger  dimensions,  and  a  little  further  on  harden  into  something 
like  a  low  cliff.  On  a  patch  of  low  ground  behind  the  sand¬ 
hills  is  a  cluster  of  small  cottages.  Further  off,  on  the  higher 
ground  above  the  rudimentary  cliff,  there  stands  out  boldly,  as 
if  conscious  of  its  official  dignity,  a  severely  correct-looking 
Coastguard  station ;  while  just  beyond  this,  in  pleasing  con¬ 
trast,  there  peeps  out  shyly  above  the  dense  mass  of  foliage 
which  encloses  it,  the  high  thatched  roof  of  what  looks  like  a 
goodly  country-house.  All  this,  however,  forms  but  the 
accessories  of  the  picture  before  us.  The  central  subject  is  a 
group  of  tents  and  wooden  buildings,  scattered  about  the  upper 
levels  of  the  beach  among  the  sand  and  patches  of  vigorous 
green.  The  white  tents  gleaming  in  the  sun  are  of  the  well- 
known  military  pattern.  The  wooden  structures  are  small, 
simple  in  design,  and  gaily  tinted,  reminding  us  strongly  of 
the  toy- houses  of  our  early  days.  This  morning,  a  number  of 
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young  girls  may  be  seen  loitering  about  the  bouses.  Their  hair 
is  down,  and  in  some  other  respects  they  seem  regardless  of  the 
nicer  ordinances  of  society  with  respect  to  toilet.  At  the  sight 
of  strangers  they  bach  shyly  into  the  doorways,  and  presently 
we  spy  here  and  there,  peering  inquiringly  over  the  heads  of  a 
group  of  maidens,  the  face  of  a  matron  rubicund  with  culinary 
operations.  Interspersed  among  these  dainty  tents  and  chalets 
are  boatmen’s  houses,  which  contrast  oddly  enough  with  the 
other  buildings,  in  their  highly  irregular  form,  their  deep  black 
hue,  and  their  general  look  of  heaviness.  Some  of  these  are 
storehouses  for  the  fishermen’s  gear.  A  few,  however,  may  at 
once  be  picked  out  as  dwellings,  by  their  trim  casements, 
their  smoke-capped  chimneys,  and  their  quaint  little  gardens. 
These  last  are  small  patches  of  sandy  ground,  duly  fenced  in 
with  dwarf  palings,  where  a  sickly-looking  geranium  or  two  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  a  rural  cottage. 
There  are  no  signs  of  human  activity  about  the  fishermen’s 
huts  to-day,  for  the  men  are  away  in  search  of  the  now  rare 
sole,  while  the  women  are  in  request  at  the  tents  and  chalets. 
A  certain  degree  of  animation  is,  however,  supplied  to 
this  part  of  the  scene  by  the  presence  of  a  respect¬ 
able  company  of  fowls,  which  spreads  itself  over  the  sandy 
patches  about  the  buildings,  their  quiet,  reflective  step  being 
ever  and  again  exchanged  for  a  mad  run,  at  the  blatant  summons 
of  some  officious  leader.  They  cannot,  we  reflect,  gather  much 
forage  on  this  barren  beach,  and  possibly,  to  their  scantily-fed 
appetites,  the  discovery  of  a  stray  crumb  or  two,  or  even  of  a 
sun-parched  fish,  counts  as  an  occasion  for  loud  exultation. 
Some  way  below  this  populated  region  of  the  beach,  we  observe 
a  line  of  boats  drawn  up  well  above  the  high-water  mark,  close 
to  a  row  of  vertical  winches.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  just 
returned  from  a  cruise,  for  their  brown  sails  hang  but  half-furled 
in  graceful  folds,  adding  another  touch  of  warm  colouring  to  the 
beach-picture.  Further  down,  still  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  our 
eye  falls  on  a  line  of  children,  who,  arrayed  in  the  most  neglige 
of  costumes,  appear  to  be  revelling  in  the  amphibious  life  of 
tropical  islanders. 

A  queer,  motley  spectacle,  we  observe  to  one  another,  is  this 
settlement  on  the  beach.  It  looks  like  a  grotesque  attempt  to 
unite  the  comfort  and  even  the  elegance  of  civilisation  with  the 
"barrenness  of  the  savage  condition.  It  is  the  blending  of  the 
gaiety  of  a  fete  champetre  with  the  grim  seriousness  of  daily  toil 
in  the  shadow  of  poverty  and  of  death.  The  merry  occupants  of 
the  tents  and  dainty  huts  turn  out  on  inquiry  to  be  visitors  from 
an  adjacent  town.  They  appear  to  have  taken  up  their  quarters  on 
the  beach  for  want  of  the  more  customary  kind  of  sea-side  accom¬ 
modation.  However  this  be,  here  they  are  leading  a  half-gipsy  life, 
and  already  catching  something  of  the  gipsy  look.  They  evidently 
take  pleasure  in  their  unconventional  mode  of  life,  and  extract  a 
good  deal  of  merriment  out  of  the  little  difficulties  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  Perhaps  (if  the  evolutionist  is  right),  in  their  childish 
glee  there  are  vague  recallings  of  a  far-off,  free,  ancestral  life 
between  the  amplitudes  of  earth  and  sky.  But  in  reality,  their 
reversion  to  primitive  ways  is  only  a  very  half-hearted  affair. 
As  we  accept  the  friendly  offer  of  one  of  the  rubicnud  matrons 
and  look  into  her  tent,  we  find  elaborate  cookiog  processes 
carried  out  cleanlily,  and  even  inodorously,  by  aid  of  the  latest 
and  most  improved  gas  apparatus.  In  the  hut  close  by  which 
serves  as  a  dwelling-house  for  the  same  family  (and  where  space 
Is  economised  in  a  manner  that  suggests  the  activity  of  a  con¬ 
structive  genius),  we  note  a  degree  of  neatness  and  prettiness 
which  betrays  a  mind  dependent  on  tasteful  surroundings.  It 
proves,  indeed,  to  be  a  truly  charming  interior,  with  the  light 
stains  of  the  woodwork,  the  bright  colouring  of  the  chintz 
hangings  which  divide  one  tiny  apartment  from  another,  and 
the  lustre  of  bits  of  china  and  plate  distributed  on  shelf  and 
bracket.  The  more  solid  comforts  of  life  are  secured  to  our 
settlers  by  the  periodic  call  of  the  tradesman  from  the 
neighbouring  town.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  sea-side 
colony  is  the  freest  of  communities.  It  is  open  to  all  comers. 
Anybody  may  pitch  a  tent  where  he  likes,  provided  he  does  not 
come  too  near  the  abode  of  an  earlier  settler.  Or,  if  he  prefer, 
he  may  erect  a  permanent  hut,  by  merely  asking  the  consent  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  paying  a  nominal  “  quit-rent.”  The 
result,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  a  society  of  a  distinctly  re¬ 
publican  cast.  Social  grades  seem  to  be  ignored,  there  is  no 
“  differentiation”  as  yet  of  east  and  west  ends,  but  the  doctor’s 
family  lives  in  friendly  proximity  to  that  of  the  thrifty  mechanic- 
Possibly,  these  fraternal  relations  are  due  to  the  uniting  forces 
of  a  common  sentiment,  a  passion  for  the  sea.  There  can 


be  but  little  entertainment  here  beyond  the  delights  of  bathing 
and  “paddling,”  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  everybody 
comes  here  in  order  to  get  as  much  sea  water  and  sea  air  as 
possible. 

We  paid  a  second  visit  to  this  encampment  on  the  beach 
towards  the  end  of  a  rainy  September.  It  now  wore  quite 
another  aspect.  The  white  tents  have  vanished,  and  the  dainty 
huts  look  cheerless  and  deserted,  with  their  closed  doors  and 
curtained  windows.  There  is  no  more  rustling  of  quick,  young 
feet,  no  more  clear  treble  laughter  on  the  beach.  A  solitary 
fisherman  is  absorbed  in  the  work  of  repairing  his  boat.  At  the 
door  of  one  of  the  fishermen’s  huts  stands  a  slender,  middle-aged 
woman,  looking  out  at  us  as  though  puzzled  by  our  appearance. 
Her  husband,  she  tells  us,  is  dead,  and  her  two  sons  are  off 
elsewhere,  with  wives  to  care  for.  Through  the  long  winter, 
when  the  light-hearted  visitors  from  town  are  happy  in  their 
snug  homes,  she  will  be  alone  in  the  rude  hut  on  the  beach. 
How  will  she  feel,  when  there  is  nothing  for  the  eye  but  the 
dull  gleam  of  the  sea-foam  beyond  the  driving  mist,  while  the 
ear  is  burdened  and  wearied  by  the  continuous  screaming  of 
the  wind  and  hoarse  roaring  of  the  breakers  ?  Will  her  mind 
then  occupy  itself  in  working  out  its  own  theory  of  the  worth 
of  life,  or  will  her  brain  be  lulled  by  the  very  poverty 
of  her  surroundings  into  such  a  condition  of  torpor  as 
precludes  thinking  ?  Even  the  roving  bands  of  fowls 
seem  to-day  to  share  in  the  prevailing  depression,  for 
their  cacklings  are  less  hearty,  and  their  movements  less 
spirited.  Perhaps  they,  too,  are  missing  the  summer  visitors* 
The  chilling  gloominess  of  the  scene  is  completed  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  belated  party  of  excursionists.  They  consist  of  a 
sorry-looking  man,  apparently  a  small  farmer,  his  wife,  and  seven 
children,  close  on  one  another’s  heels  in  the  matter  of  age. 
They  move  dejectedly  along  the  sea  edge,  without  interest  or 
purpose,  as  if  compelled  by  some  dire  necessity.  The  dismal 
impression  of  the  whole  scene  is  relieved  by  one  feature,  a  single 
bathing-machine,  left  low  down  on  the  beach,  which  throws 
itself  back,  and  looks  out  over  the  vast,  sullen  waters  in  a  comical 
attitude  of  pugilistic  defiance.  We  half  hope  the  cumbrous 
vehicle  may  be  allowed  to  remain  where  it  is  through  the  winter, 
on  the  chance  of  its  bringing  to  the  torpid  sense  of  our  poor 
solitary  dim  previsions  of  a  returning  summer,  and  of  fresh 
outbursts  of  young  merriment  upon  the  beach. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  DINNERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  reference  to  an  article  in  your  paper  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  may  I  ask  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  describe  a  plan 
now  being  tested  in  a  North  London  parish,  where,  by  simple 
means,  about  one  hundred  poor  children  are  provided  daily  with 
good  and  nutritious  food  F  Of  course,  this  is  but  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  numbers  you  speak  of  in  London  alone  who  are 
insufficiently  fed ;  but  the  scheme,  though  not  yet  twelve 
months  in  action,  is  succeeding  so  well  that  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  spread,  and  be  before  long  organised 
in  every  London  district.  It  is  for  the  relief  of  the  hard¬ 
working  and  honest  poor,  who  themselves  pay  a  part  of 
the  expense  out  of  their  small  earnings.  It  originated  thus  : — 
A  “  Sister  ”  found  that  in  one  parish  alone  there  were  120 
children  under  twelve  who  had  lost  one  parent,  and  were  thus 
left  untended  during  working  hours.  With  great  energy  she 
applied  herself  to  the  work,  and  with  some  aid  from  the  clergy 
of  the  parish,  and  the  promise  from  friends  of  a  few  subscrip¬ 
tions,  was  able  to  open  last  December  a  Day  Home  for  the 
children  of  widows  or  widowers  whose  needs  were  real  and 
pressing.  It  is  a  cheerful  house,  plainly  fitted  and  furnished, 
with  comfortable  rooms,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  and  made  gay 
with  pictures ;  there  are  toys,  too,  for  the  little  ones.  To  it  the 
parents  bring  the  children  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  morning, 
often  by  five  or  six  a.m.,  and  leave  them  there  until  evening. 
During  the  days  those  old  enough  are  sent  to  the  Board  or  other 
schools,  while  the  very  tiny  ones  are  kept  warm,  fed,  and  tended 
in  the  Home  by  the  motherly  woman  in  charge.  At  bed-time 
all  are  fetched  or  taken  to  their  homes.  This  is  the  bill  of  fare 
for  the  day.  Breakfast — Bread,  with  dripping  or  treacle,  and 
cocoa,  with  milk.  Dinner — Meat  twice  a  week  (roast  beef  and 
stewed  mutton),  lentil  soup  once,  suet  pudding  once,  and  on 
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other  days  milk  pudding,  such,  as  rice  or  macaroni,  and  stewed 
fruit.  Tea — Bread,  with  dripping  or  treacle. 

It  is  not  luxury,  hut  it  seems  so  to  the  poor  little  creatures, 
•who,  up  to  the  day  of  admission,  have,  perhaps,  scarcely  seen 
a  comfortably  prepared  meal.  These  “  widows’  children  ”  of 
North-east  London  are,  at  the  best  of  times,  only  half-fed.  To 
quote  from  the  last  report  of  the  Day  Homes  (by  an  eye¬ 
witness), — “  Insufficient  earnings,  high  rent,  and  in  many  cases 
large  families,  combine  to  make  the  mother’s  efforts  produce  a 
very  bare  subsistence  for  her  little  ones,  who  are  left  daily,  week 
after  week,  from  eight  a.m.  till  nine  p.m.,  with  only  dry  bread 
and  cold  tea  (without  milk),  by  way  of  food.”  No  wonder,  as 
the  report  continues,  “  their  stunted  growth  and  feebleness  of 
mind  and  body  show  how  greatly  they  need  nourishment.”  At 
the  Day  Home  they  have  as  much  as  they  can  eat  at  every 
meal,  and  often  a  good  extra  slice  of  bread  and  treacle  to  take 
home  at  night. 

The  delight  and  wonder  of  new-comers  at  such  good  fare, 
enjoyed  in  a  warm,  bright  room,  is  very  touching,  while  that  the 
Home  is  duly  valued  by  the  poor  is  proved  by  the  mothers’ 
anxiety  to  get  their  children  admitted.  The  report  describes 
how,  in  a  large  neighbouring  workshop,  all  the  men  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  Sister,  the  promoter  of  the  scheme,  on  first  hearing 
of  it.  The  cost  of  the  children’s  food  is  only  2s.  per  head  for 
the  whole  six  working  days  of  the  week,  the  Home  not  being 
open  on  Sundays.  Towards  this  amount  the  parents  pay  from 
Is.  to  2s.  per  week  for  each  child,  according  to  the  number  sent 
from  ope  household. 

Besides  the  good  feeding,  which  is  already  telling,  in  the  im¬ 
proved  looks  and  strength  of  both  boys  and  girls,  there  are  other 
advantages  in  the  Day  Home,— 1,  general  improvement  in  moral 
tone  ;  2,  protection  from  the  bad  influences  of  the  streets ;  3,  the 
sending  of  the  children  regularly  to  their  schools.  The  Home 
is  non-sectarian  and  broad  iu  principle,  and  connected  with  no 
one  religious  body,  but  free  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  it,  whether 
Roman  Catholics,  Wesley ans,  or  other  kinds  of  Dissenters,  as 
well  as  to  those  whose  parents  attend  the  parish  church. 

The  Home  first  opened  being  full  and  in  good  working  order 
by  last  spring,  a  second  was  organised  in  April,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  divided.  The  second  (or  girls’)  house  owns  a  small 
garden  or  court,  serving  as  playground,  an  immense  gain.  In 
it  is  a  single  tree,  a  hawthorn,  which  bore  a  few  flowers  last 
May,  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  who  had  never  seen  a 
country  hedgerow  in  spring,  nor  flowers  growing.  Both  Homes 
are  in  Hyde  Row,  Hoxton,  at  Xo.s.  35  and  47.  They  may  be 
seen  any  day,  the  dinner  and  tea  hours,  one  and  five  o'clock, 
being  the  best  times. 

If  auy  of  your  readers  should  like  to  see  for  themselves  how 
the  experiment  is  working,  they  will  be  made  very  welcome 
there.  The  Homes  are  now  in  need  of  £70,  to  help  them  to 
clear  their  way  to  the  end  of  this  (the  first)  year. — I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

27  St.  Auhjn's,  IIovc,  Brighton.  ;  Susanna  R.  Solly. 


A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  AT  OXFORD. 

[To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — Since  the  decree  was  passed  in  Convocation  last  June, 
though  by  the  narrowest  majority,  sanctioning  a  very  large 
expenditure  for  the  erection  of  a  Physiological  Laboratory,  the 
question  of  any  apparent  approval  by  the  University  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  of 
us  who  are  anxious  on  this  subject.  It  is  well  known  in  Oxford 
that  the  consideration  of  this  side  of  physiological  investigation 
was  not  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  not  until 
opposition  to  the  decree  was  offered  in  the  Convocation  of  June 
•5th  did  the  matter  receive  much  public  attention.  Indeed,  more 
than  one  eminent  member  of  the  University,  both  within  the 
Council  and  outside,  was  not  even  acquainted  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Professor  of  Physiology  himself  on  it. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  it  not  unsuitable  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Term  some  reasons  should  be  expressed  in  your  columns 
why  Convocation  should  desire  that  the  limits  and  the  degree 
of  vivisectional  experiment  in  its  buildings  should  be  strictly 
defined.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  fold  our  hands,  and  say 
this  question  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  judgment  of 
physiologists,  if  only  on  accouut  of  their  divergent  judgment. 
To  speak  only  of  the  dead,  how  widely  separated  were  the 
feelings  herein  of  Rolleston  and  Claude  Bernard !  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  members  of  Convocation  in  and  near 
Oxford  earnestly  desire  that  the  question  should  be  in 
itself  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  and  that  a 


decree  should  be  promulgated  which  would  prohibit  (a),  painful 
experiment  otherwise  than  under  anaesthetics  ;  ( It ),  experiments 
on  domestic  animals  altogether. 

(a.)  Since  the  discovery  of  those  anaesthetics  which  cause  a 
dreadful  operation  to  pass  like  a  pleasant  dream,  we  men  have 
used  them  with  a  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  our  ease,  even  to- 
escape  trivial  pain,  and  it  seems  only  fair  to  extend  this  protec¬ 
tion  to  other  creatures  whose  nerves  of  sensation  are  as  acute  to 
suffer  as  are  our  own.  I  need  not  labour  this  point,  because  the 
best  English  physiologists  have  acceded  to  this  merciful  provi¬ 
sion,  and  indeed  initiated  it  long  before  the  judgment  of  the 
country  was  formulated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  But  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  are  allowed,  and  it  is  denied  that  in  Oxford 
there  should  be  none.  Then  the  feeling  of  camaraderie  amongst 
physiologists  is  strong.  Men  have  not  forgotten  the  experiments 
on  the  two  dogs  at  Norwich,  in  1874,  when  those  present 
“did  not  like”  to  interfere  with  M.  Magnan's  operation. 
An  eminent  gentleman  complained  the  other  day  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  obtain  for  the  public  service  a  foreigner 
trained  in  the  laboratories  of  Germany.  Was  this  the 
physicist  who  was  so  intent  on  his  investigation  that  he  could 
spare  no  time  to  think  of  the  suffering  of  his  subject?' 
“  In  Tiberim  deflnxit  Orontes.”  He  spoke  in  all  innocence  of 
heart,  and  was  surprised  that  this  acknowledgment  had  excited 
indignation  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him ;  but  an 
apology  for  such  a  treatment  of  a  grave  subject,  or  an  ignoring 
it,  must  necessarily  be  received  in  England  with  impatience.. 

(b.)  As  to  the  exemption  of  domestic  animals.  Surely  this  is  a 
reasonable  request.  It  seems  to  be  a  base  requital  for  the  affec¬ 
tion,  for  the  courage,  for  the  sagacity,  for  the  confidence  of  a 
dog,  that  he  should  in  any  place  run  the  risk  of  such  a  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  life;  it  is  a  cruel  treatment  of  a  familiar  friend.  We 
do  not  like  a  prowling  dog-stealer.  Should  we  love  him  more, 
if  we  thought  that  he  was  decoying  the  friend  of  our  hearth  to 
hand  him  over  to  the  custodian  of  the  laboratory  ?  And 
physiologists  of  note,  whose  general  kindness  of  heart  in  all 
sincerity  1  do  not  wish  to  call  in  question,  have  said  that  they 
did  not  know  and  did  not  inquire  from  whence  the  subjects  of 
their  investigation  had  been  brought.  Is  it  impossible  that 
they  will  consent  to  grant  this  boon  ? 

It  was  inferred,  too,  at  Southport  that  those  who  would  restrict 
vivisection  are  opponents  of  the  advancement  of  science :  that 
“  they  execrate  the  phy siologist  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,”  as  others 
“  brand  the  geologist  as  a  blasphemer.”  Pray,  Sir,  where  ai'e  these 
latter  Rip  Yan  Winkles  of  fanaticism  and  ignorance  to  be  found  ? 
As  to  physiologists,  it  is  true  that  occasionally  harsh  and  m- 
tempei'ate  language  may  be  used  concerning  them.  This  is  to  be 
deprecated.  But  injustice  of  expression — and  a  denunciation  of 
any  class  of  men  is  certain  to  involve  injustice— dots  not  destroy 
the  fact  that  carelessness  about  animal  suffering  in  the  laboratory 
has  existed  to  a  grievous  extent,  and  has  often  been  excused ;  or 
that,  as  lately  in  your  columns,  the  question  has  been  dismissed 
with  an  airy  disdain,  as  unworthy  a  philosopher’s  attention. 

If  I  am  not  trespassing  unduly  ou  your  space,  I  would  say 
one  word  about  the  familiar  argument  that  no  restriction  is- 
needed  because  Dr.  X  or  Sir  A  B,  gentlemen  regarded  by 
all  men  with  esteem,  do  not  think  it  necessary.  This  is  a 
form  of  the  old  fallacy  that  there  was  no  appreciable  danger 
of  abuse  of  slavery,  because  Bishop  This  or  Senator  That 
— kindly  and  humane  men — treated  their  dependents  well, 
and  were  too  polite  to  conjecture  that  in  the  wide  area  of  the 
Southern  States  other  standards  than  theirs  of  duty  and  of 
conscience  might  exist. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  B.  D. 


ELECTORAL  DISTRICTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Redistribution  of  representation  has  come  within  measure- 
able  distance  for  serious  consideration,  so,  perhaps,  the  following 
calculation  may  be  worth  suggesting; — If  population  only  is 
taken  as  basis,  the  fair  proportions,  of  a  House  of  700  Members, 
will  be,  England,  520  ;  Scotland;  80  ;  Ireland,  100.  If  surface 
space  be  taken,  the  fair  proportions,  in  a  House  of  760  Members,, 
will  be,  England,  370  ;  Scotland,  190  ;  Ireland,  200.  If  rental 
for  taxation  is  taken  as  basis  only,  the  fair  proportions  will  be,, 
in  a  House  of  582  Members,  England,  474;  Scotland,  66; 
Ireland,  42.  Again,  taking  one  third  on  each  basis,  then,  in  a 
House  of  680  Members,  the  fair  proportions  will  be,  England, 
454;  Scotland,  112 ;  Ireland,  114.  Such  seem  to  be  the  only 
safe  data  for  calculation,  unless  the  cultivable  acreage  be  taken, 
instead  of  surface  space,  in  each  Kingdom. 
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National  engagements  and  susceptibilities  may  make  it 
necessary  to  take  population  for  proportion,  between  Kingdoms. 
Local  associations  and  convenience  may  make  area  the  pi'opor- 
tion,  between  counties.  Wealth  and  education  may  fairly  guide 
the  apportionment  within  county  districts,  according  to  rental 
taxation. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  W.  R.  R.  H. 

[Why  does  not  our  correspondent  make  his  calculation  in 
uny  case  for  a  House  of  650  Members  ?  Nothing  is  less  likely, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  mischievous,  than  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  House.  There  would  be  a  strong  case  for 
•-diminishing  them. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


“BY  LAW  ESTABLISHED.” 

["To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

■Sir, — I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  above-cited  phrase,  with 
■others  similar,  is  not  properly  known  to  the  Constitution,  but 
■obtained  currency  by  necessity,  in  times  when  civil  and  religious 
■oaths,  subscriptions,  privileges,  and  exclusions  prevailed,  in 
order  to  disable  reserves  and  equivoques  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
affected.  From  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  those  of  George  III., 
there  existed  parties  of  insecure  allegiance,  both  to  the  de  facto 
dynasty  and  to  the  order  in  Church  matters  recognised  by  exist¬ 
ing  law.  Such  language  barred  both  the  Roman  and  the 
Puritan.  An  early  instance  is  that  of  the  rubric  of  1  Elizabeth, 
■directing  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  to  be  those  which  were  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward. — lam,  Sir, 
■Ac.,  G.  C.  P. 


THE  WORD  “CUSS.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator..”] 

■'Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “  An  American,”  appears  to  me  to 
Re  right  as  to  the  definition  of  the  word  “  cuss.”  The  simplest 
•definition  is  often  the  most  correct ;  and  we  all  know  the  fate  of 
the  man  who  derived  “Latakhia”  from  “  Laodicea.”  An 
•example  from  a  modern  American  author  will,  I  think,  help  us. 
One  of  the  heroes  in  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  an  infant  (the  hero  of  the  story)  clutched  at 
his  finger,  observed,  “  rastled  with  it,  the  little  cuss.”  Surely, 
the  vague  use  of  the  word  “  cuss  ”  as  an  abbreviation  for 
“  customer  ”  by  Americans  is  very  much  like  our  equally 
vague  use  of  the  word  “beggar,” — e.g.,  “You  beggar,  what  did 
you  do  that  for?”  Of  course,  I  will  not  attempt  to  define  the 
use  of  the  very  senseless  English  word;  possibly,  those  who 
fetch  their  definitions  from  afar  might  ascribe  the  word  to  our 
Protestant  origin. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Tymaicr,  Abemvili,  Carmarthen.  A.  Wentworth  Powell. 


“JULIAN  TREVOR.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Hir, — I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  give  publicity  to  the 
few  following  remarks  ou  a  criticism  of  my  novel  of  “  Julian 
Trevor,”  which  appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  the  13th  instant. 

In  the  first  place,  I  know  nothing,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  of 
political  society,  though  your  critic  is  good  enough  to  remark 
that  I  have  “  caught  its  twang,”  and  am  “  evidently  familiar” 
with  its  features. 

Secondly — and  I  wish  this  to  be  clearly  understood — the 
character  who  figures  in  my  novel  as  Lord  Slitherington  is  not 
intended  as  a  portrait  of  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  considered  as  such,  had  I  not  injudiciously  made  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  book  suddenly  bring  about  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  by  writing  an  unexpected  letter.  My  critics,  on 
reading  this  incident,  have  remembered  a  letter  written  under 
similar  conditions  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  in  remembering  it,  have  straightway 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  disordered  fancies. 

Circumstances,  as  I  shall  show  later  on  in  this  very  case,  can 
be  cited  to  prove  that,  if  once  a  person  has  determined  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  portrait  ia  some  character,  he  will  discover  it  in  any 
character,  sooner  than  be  disappointed  ;  but  the  few  following 
points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  Earl  of  Slithei'ington  of  my 
book  and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  of  real  life  must  strike  any 
reader  who  may  care  to  be  impartial. 

1.  Lord  Slitherington  is  a  Sybarite.  The  most  uncandid  of 
his  critics  could  not  charge  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  this  failing. 

2.  Lord  Slitherington  is  discovered  at  a  great  State  crisis 


reading  Balzac’s  “  Contes  Drolatiques.”  Lord  Beaconsfield 
could  never  have  been  discovered  doing  this.  He  did  not  know 
French. 

3.  Lord  Slitherington  is  constantly  described  as  smoking 
cigars.  Lord  Beaconsfield  never  smoked  them,  though  he 
collected  pipes. 

4.  Lord  Slitherington  is  described  with  great  detail,  and  in 
the  clearest  terms,  as  an  egotist,  without  a  theory  other  than 
that  all  men  act  from  self-interest,  and  that  charlatanism  is 
success.  He  is  Maehiavelli  as  much  as  Metternich.  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  has  himself  somewhere  said  that  “  great  miuds  trust  to  great 
truths  and  great  talents  for  their  rise,  and  to  nothing  else,”  and 
he  exemplified  this  maxim  in  his  life.  He,  in  short,  entered 
public  life  with  an  idea.  He  believed  that  a  return  to  the 
Toryism  of  the  Georges  was  the  only  protection  against  the 
danger  threatened  by  the  Reform  Bill.  To  this  idea  it  has 
always  been  my  belief  that  he  owed  his  success,  and  not,  as 
my  critic  obligingly  insinuates,  to  a  chance  faculty  for  social 
cunning. 

Lastly,  as  I  go  into  no  society  of  any  kind,  am  as  innocent 
as  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  can  be  of  any  desire  to  offend 
any  one,  and  am  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  being  made  de¬ 
fendant  in  an  action  for  libel,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  other  “  Shapes,” — ■ 

“  If  shapes  they  may  be  called  that  shape  have  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb,” — 

who— though  they  are  in  one  place  in  the  article  before  me  de¬ 
scribed  as  beiug  “  neither  individuals  nor  types,”  and  in  another 
as  “  mere  lay  figures,  intended  probably  to  be  incarnations  of 
different  aspects  of  almost  savage  selfishness  ” — can,  notwith¬ 
standing,  in  a  third  place,  be  “  easily  recognised  under  the  thin 
disguise  thrown  over  them,  as  personages  of  note,  other  than 
the  late  Conservative  chief.” 

Personally,  I  confess  that  this  conundrum  is  too  wonderful 
for  me;  I  cannot  understand  it.  Will  your  critic  have  the 
courtesy  to  enlighten  me  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

William  Outram  Tristram. 

17  Colville  Mansions,  Powis  Terrace,  W.,  October  18th. 

[If  Lord  Beaconsfield  thought  that  a  return  to  “  the  Toryism 
of  the  Georges  ”  was  “  the  only  protection  against  the  danger 
threatened  by  the  Reform  Bill,”  he  certainly  concealed  this  idea 
most  successfully  for  some  time  after  he  “  entered  public  life,” 
i.e.,  after  be  first  stood  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


THE  INHERITANCE  OF  PHYSICAL  INJURIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Dr.  Bell  Taylor,  in  the  Spectator  of  the  13th,  says  that 
physical  injuries  are  inherited.  I  have  not  made  original  obser¬ 
vations,  but  I  have  studied  and  abstracted  carefully  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  facts  contained  in  Darwin’s  “Yariations  of 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,”  and  have  concluded 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  subject,  no  doubt,  to  exceptions,  exter¬ 
nally  produced  injuries  are  not  inherited,  but  functionally  pro¬ 
duced  modifications  are.  Short- sight,  produced  by  straining 
the  eyes,  is  a  good  example  of  the  latter. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Joseph  John  Murphy. 

Old  Forge,  Dunmurry,  County  Antrim,  October  15 th. 


rOETPt  Y. 


“FORTUNE  MY  FOE.” 

“  Aim  not  too  high,  at  things  beyond  thy  reach,” 

Nor  give  the  rein  to  reckless  thought  or  speech. 

Is  it  not  better  all  thy  life  to  bide 
Lord  of  thyself,  than  all  the  earth  beside  ? 

Thus,  if  high  Fortune  far  from  thee  take  wing. 

Why  should’st  thou  envy  counsellor  or  king  ? 

Purple  or  homespun, — wherefore  make  ado 
What  coat  may  cover,  if  the  heart  be  true  ? 

Then,  if  at  last  thou  gather  wealth  at  will, 

Thou  most  shalt  honour  Him  who  grants  it  still ; 

Since  he  who  best  doth  poverty  endure, 

Should  prove,  when  rich,  best  brother  to  the  poor. 
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MR.  PERCY  GREG  ON  FAITH  AND  DOUBT* 

Mr.  Percy  Greg’s  speculative  books  are  always  worth  study, 
and  this  certainly  not  the  least  of  them.  They  would  he  im¬ 
proved,  perhaps,  by  a  little  more  sympathy  with  the  points  of 
view  that  are  not  the  writer’s  own,  for  a  discussion  thrown  into 
the  form  of  dialogue  needs  something  of  real  dramatic  force  to 
give  it  its  fullest  life.  This  dramatic  force  is  given,  we  think, 
to  the  cynic,  Lestrange,  though  it  is  made  obvious  enough 
that  his  cynicism  is  rather  superficial,  and  that  he  cares  much 
more  to  demolish  those  who  half  agree  with  him  than  those  who 
wholly  differ  from  him.  Still,  Lestrange  and  Cleveland  are 
both  real  men.  Not  so  Sterne  and  Merton,  whose  feeble 
Naturalism  and  Positivism  are  ninepins,  only  set  up  to  be 
continually  knocked  down.  And  the  same,  to  some  extent,  is 
true  of  Yere,  the  Christian.  It  is  obvious  enough,  indeed,  that 
the  author  has  far  more  sympathy  with  Yere  than  he  has  with 
Sterne  and  Merton,  but  his  own  point  of  view  is  too  strongly 
in  sympathy  with  doubt, — we  do  not  mean  denial, — to  admit  of 
his  throwing  any  strength  of  intellect  into  the  part  assigned  to 
Yere  in  these  discussions.  We  are  told  that  “  Vere  was  silent  ” 
(p.  49),  when  any  man  of  force  in  Vere’s  place  would  certainly 
have  desired  to  say  something  of  considerable  weight,  and  might 
have  said  something  of  what  seems  to  us  decisive  weight.  Again, 
after  one  of  LestraDge’s  most  vehement  outbursts  (p.  178),  Vere, 
when  at  last  he  feebly  interposes,  has  hardly  anything  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  say.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  throughout.  Vere  does 
not  make  himself  really  felt  except  against  the  Secularist  and  the 
Positivist.  Against  Lestrange  and  Cleveland,  he  is  a  shadow.  Still, 
with  all  the  shortcomings,  as  they  appear  to  us,  due  to  the  central 
doubt— or  suspense  of  judgmeut — which  inspires  the  whole  book, 
it  is  a  powerful  and  instructive  book  for  the  doubter  to  read, 
and  one  which  may  further  shake  his  doubt,  though  it  can 
hardly  sow  iu  him  anything  like  true  conviction. 

To  criticise  it  with  any  success  within  the  limits  which  we 
must  observe,  it  is  of  course  essential  to  select  one  or  two  single 
points,  and  not  to  attempt  a  discursive,  much  less  a  complete 
estimate.  We  prefer  to  select  what  seems  to  us  the  central  idea 
of  the  book,  the  impossibility  of  certainty,  the  demonstrability  of 
uncertainty,  in  matters  of  religious  and  apparently  also  moral 
faith.  Here  is  part  of  a  discussion  on  what  is  called  “  whole¬ 
some  falsehood — • 

“  Cleveland. — There  will  always  be  numbers  of  thoughtful  people 
who  cannot  practically  believe  that  what  is  beneficial  is  false,  that 
what  is  palpably  noxious  can  be  true. 

Sterne. — That  is  turning  the  matter  wrong  side  out,  inverting  the 
relation  between  truth  and  profit. 

Cleveland. — Possibly  ;  but,  if  a  rare  argument,  it  is  a  common 
creed. 

‘  Is  it  a  rare  argument  ?’  I  asked.  ‘One  finds  Christian  preachers 
constantly  resting  the  real  force,  laying  the  practical  stress  of 
their  case  ou  the  service  Christianity  has  rendered  to  mankind,  on 
the  impossibility  of  doing  without  it.’ 

Cleveland.- — True.  But  if  you  put  the  matter  to  them  clearly, 
make  them  see  the  meaning  of  their  own  reasonings,  they  will  repu¬ 
diate  them.  Nobody,  or  hardly  anybody,  will  say  ‘this  must  be  true, 
because  the  belief  in  it  is  wholesome  ;’  but  multitudes  even  of  think¬ 
ing  men  practically  think  or  feel  so.  Those  who  can  let  go  a  belief 
they  feel  to  be  essential  to  their  own  happiness  and  virtue,  are  few. 
Those  who  would  like  to  see  the  general  decay  of  a  creed  they  think 
necessary  to  keep  the  multitude  in  order  are  perhaps  fewer  still. 

Sterne. — Then  are  they  right  P  Do  you  believe  that  truth  can  ever 
do  harm  ? 

Cleveland. — Do  you  deny  that  falsehood  has  done  infinite  good  ? 

Sterne. — Absolutely.  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  what  good 
Christianity  has  accomplished  has  been  due  to  its  comparative  truth, 
not  to  ita  absolute  falsehood.  And  it  has  done  enormous  harm. 
Clifford  hardly  exaggerated  its  power  for  evil,  strongly  as  he  has 
stated  it. 

Cleveland. — Look  what  decaying  Paganism  was.  Compare  the 
latter  state  of  Pagan  Rome  with  Mediaeval  Christianity,  or  again  with 
primitive  Protestantism,  and  you  can  hardly  doubt  that,  frightful  as 
have  been  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  the  balance 
to  its  credit  is  stupendous. 

Sterne. —  I  dou’t  know.  Marcus  Antoninus  was  equal  to  any 
Christian  saint. 

Cleveland. — Perhaps  ;  but  the  Stoics  persuaded  a  few  thoughtful 
men  to  believe  their  creed,  of  whom  a  very  small  minority  practised 
it.  Christianity  persuaded  millions  to  believe  and  thousands  to  practise, 
not  perhaps  what  Christ  would  have  recognised  as  his  teaching,  but 
something  far  better  than  the  world  had  known  before. 

Sterne. — But  that  was  in  virtue,  as  I  said,  of  its  comparative  truth, 
not  of  its  absolute  falsehood. 

Cleveland—  No.  The  best  thing  the  author  of  the  ‘ Enigmas  of 
Life  has  ever  said  is  that  the  one  falsehood  common  to  all  creeds  is 
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the  very  principle  of  their  life,  the  very  basis  of  their  power.  They 
all  assume  certainty,  all  affect  a  Divine  origin,  and  on  this  point  they 
all  lie.  But  it  is  precisely  this  affectation  of  certainty  that  gives' 
them  their  hold  on  men.  Probability  may  be  the  guide  of  life,  but  it 
guides  because  it  is  not  recognised  as  probability,  but  taken  for  cer¬ 
tainty.  Seriously  persuade  men  that  there  is  one  chance  in  fifty  that 
the  sun  will  not  rise  to-morrow,  and  you  will — disturb  their  sleep- 
Convince  them  that  summer  may  possibly  fail  to  return,  and  though 
you  may  prove  to  them  that  the  chances  in  favour  of  its  advent  are  a 
hundred  to  one,  you  will  produce  a  visible  effect  upon  the  harvest. 

Sterne. — Only  with  fools. 

Cleveland. — Perhaps  ;  but  on  this  point  most  men  are  fools  by 
instinct.  It  is  just  because  a  vast  probability  is  to  us  au  apparent, 
certainty  that  we  do  act  on  it  so  confidently.  If  Christian  preachers 
could  make  us  feel  that  life  is  practically,  immediately  uncertain,  ui  » 
certain  for  each  of  us  each  hour — if  most  of  us  believed,  as  one  or 
two  women  I  know  do  seem  to  believe,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
going  to  sleep  in  health  we  should  live  to  wake  again — the  idea  would 
make  us  seriously  uncomfortable,  if  it  did  not  materially  improve 
our  conduct.  We  run  ris^s,  we  do  not  incur  certain  and  heavy 
sacrifices,  on  a  chance,  unless  in  the  spirit  of  the  gambler.  No  matt 
was  ever  a  martyr  for  a  creed  that  he  thought  probably  true. 

Sterne. — I  suppose  not. 

Cleveland. — And  no  such  creed  would  ever  make  converts  or  con¬ 
trol  conduct.  No  man  would  forego  an  immediate  deeply-desired 
pleasure,  resist  a  strong  present  temptation,  curb  a  passion  he  could 
certainly  and  instantly  gratify  because  the  chances  were  three  to  one 
that  he  had  a  soul,  and  six  to  one  that  his  soul  would  be  damned  for 
yielding. 

Sterne. —  And  that  is  just  the  weakness  of  all  your  theologies. 
Punishment  and  reward  are  alike  probabilities  to  all  but  the  most 
devout,  and  therefore  they  are  so  ineffective. 

Cleveland. — Well,  but  observe,  you  say  falsehood  must  be  injurious  j 
that  religion  has  benefited  mankind  in  virtue  of  its  truth,  not  of  the 
attendant  fiction.  Now,  mark ;  the  one  thing  common  to  all  re¬ 
ligions,  without  which  none  of  them  could  have  gained  a  hearings 
much  less  held  its  ground,  controlled  and  governed  multitudes,  in¬ 
spired  champions  and  martyrs,  is  the  one  thing  certainly  false.  A 
God  is  at  any  rate  prima  facie  probable;  Heaven  and  Hell  are  almost 
necessary  consequences  of  immortality,  and  immortality  at  least 
seems  to  human  instinct  and  human  thought  very  possible.  Buddha’s 
teaching  of  perpetual  reincarnations  till  purification  accomplished  by 
trial  is  rewarded  by  absorption  into  the  primary  Life,  strangely  as  it 
conflicts  with  other  more  popular  doctrines,  is  consistent  enough, 
and  certainly  no  one  can  say  that  it  may  not  be  true.  But  Buddha,. 
Moses,  Christ,  Mahomet,  all  tell  us  that  they  know7  these  things;  that 
they  received  their  information  supernaturally,  and  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  the  Deity  Himself.  As  they  contradict  each  other,  and" 
every  one  contradicts  every  other  on  some  important  point,  it  is  plain 
that  in  this  statement  three  of  the  four  must  have  been,  and  none  of 
us  now  doubts  that  all  were,  mistaken.  But,  as  the  Enigmas  of  Life 
reminds  us,  it  was  this  essential  untruth,  this  false  allegation,  that 
gave  strength  to  every  one  of  these  teachers.  It  was  the  falsehood 
that  won  a  hearing  for  the  truth.  Even  the  peculiar  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ,  his  attractive  influence,  magnetising  all  who  came, 
into  contact  with  Him — exercising  over  all  a  power,  attractive  or  re¬ 
pulsive,  the  strongest  ever  wielded  by  man — would  not  have  sufficed' 
to  make  Him  more  than  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of  unusual  reasonableness' 
and  popularity,  whose  teaching  probably  would  have  been  sooner  for¬ 
gotten  than  that  of  any  other  in  proportion  to  its  simplicity  and 
excellence.” 

Now,  if  this  proves  what  our  author  evidently  supposes  it  to 
prove,  it  surely  proves  a  great  deal  more, — either  that  there  is 
no  God  at  all,  or  that  God,  being  what  he  is,  cannot  inspire 
certainty  in  the  human  mind  at  all,  and  that  all  certainty  in 
such  matters  as  concern  his  existence  and  his  will  is  a  *  note  r 
of  error,  not  of  inspiration.  But  this  is  surely  not  the 
author’s  belief.  Cleveland,  who  states  the  argument  thus' 
strongly,  inclines,  with  something  almost  approaching  convic¬ 
tion,  to  a  belief  both  in  God  and  in  the  actual  communication  of 
his  divine  will  and  character  on  many  points  to  man.  Is  it 
even  conceivable  that  God  should  exist,  and  should  impress  his 
will  and  character  on  us,  and  yet  should  be  intrinsically  unable 
to  let  us  know  that  it  is  he  who  speaks,  and  that  what  he 
speaks  is  certainty  itself  ?  Admit  as  much  as  you  please  the 
fallibility  and  weakness  and  the  manifold  errors  of  man,  still, 
if  there  be  in  the  Universe  a  source  of  infallible  wisdom 
at  all,  it  is  at  least  as  certain  as  it  is  that  he  is  infallible,  that 
he  can  communicate  to  us  as  much  of  his  mind  as  our  minds  and 
apprehensions  will  admit,  and,  therefore,  as  regards  any  thought 
that  is  within  our  cognisance  at  all,  that  he  can  assure  us  of  its- 
corresponding  as  closely  as  our  limited  capacity  will  admit,  with 
the  absolute  truth  of  things. 

What  Cleveland,  and  Cleveland’s  alter  ego,  Mr.  Percy  Greg,, 
seems  to  us  wholly  to  ignore  is  this, — that  religious  certainty 
depends  not  on  us,  but  on  the  controlling  power  which  gives 
us  grace  to  recognise  it  and  the  strength  it  confers.  Speculative 
writers  are  always  trying  to  find  some  guarantee  of  certainty  as 
regards  things  above  us  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  No- 
such  guarantee  is  possible.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  reach  certainty  is  by  subjecting  our  minds  to  that 
influence  which  a  higher  Power  impresses  on  us,  and  ina- 
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presses  us  as  more  than  human.  This  is  what  Christ 
means  by  requiring  that  his  disciples  should  assume  the 
attitude  of  a  child  to  its  parents,  when  they  come  to  him  to 
learn.  The  paradox,  if  paradox  it  be,  of  fallible  certainty,  has 
never  been  half  so  plainly  and  powerfully  stated  by  any  sceptic 
as  it  was  by  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  said: — “Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.”  Is  there  any  certainty 
greater  than  a  child’s  of  what — if  it  be  within  the  compass  of  its 
apprehension — its  father’s  will  on  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  sub¬ 
ject  really  is  ?  And  yet,  is  there  any  impossibility  greater  than 
that  such  a  child  should  be  able  to  analyse  and  explain  the 
source  of  that  certainty  P  General  discussions,  like  Fichte’s 
Kritik  aller  Offenlarung,  on  the  a  priori  possibility  of  reve¬ 
lation,  are  more  or  less  vitiated  by  this  radical  defect, — 
that  they  assume  on  our  part  the  possibility  of  criticising 
the  impression  which  a  Power  higher  than  ours  is  capable 
of  making  on  our  minds.  Now,  we  can  criticise  what  is 
beneath,  but  not  what  is  above  us.  We  can  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  ‘  this  is  less  than  human,’  but  so  soon  as  we  are  in  the 
grasp  of  a  power  on  every  side  higher  than  our  own,  our  wisdom 
is  to  yield  ourselves  to  it,  and  not  to  throw  away  all  the  help 
it  gives  us,  on  the  very  unreasonable  ground  that  we  cannot 
explain  it  to  ourselves.  The  present  writer  knows  exceedingly 
little  of  Buddhism,  but  his  impression  was  that  Sakya  Muni,  so 
far  from  affecting  to  reveal  a  higher  power,  taught  only  the 
doctrine  of  the  vanity  and  thraldom  of  human  desire, — in  short, 
the  blessedness  of  withdrawing  ourselves  from  earthly  attrac¬ 
tions.  Mahommed’s  teaching  is,  on  all  the  points  on  which  it 
differs  from  the  Christian,  definitely  below  it  in  every  way,  and, 
indeed,  below  a  good  deal  of  the  Jewish  and  even  Pagan  teach¬ 
ing  too.  Moses  and  the  Prophets  never  pretended  to  give  more 
than  an  initiatory  teaching  in  the  Divine  Will,  and  their  teach¬ 
ing  looked  forward  to  higher  teaching  beyond.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  only  iu  the  case  of  Christ  that  a  modern  European 
could  suppose  that  by  submitting  his  mind  to  an  influence  in¬ 
finitely  higher  than  any  other  which  the  centuries  have  disclosed 
to  us,  he  might  find  the  true  source  of  conviction  and  of  certainty. 
Take  another  passage : — 

“  Cleveland. — In  politics,  in  economic  science,  I  know  what  I 
believe  ;  so  I  think  do  you.  But  when  it  comes  to  those  deepest, 
most  fundamental  problems  on  which  turn  the  highest  interests  not 
of  nations  but  of  mankind,  our  views  not  of  a  temporary  expediency 
but  of  universal  truth,  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  a  partisan  nor 
passionate  enough  to  be  positive.  If  on  these  subjects  a  man  is 
clearly,  firmly,  surely  convinced,  it  is  almost  always — I  will  not  say 
that  he  has  decided  without  study  but — that  his  mind  was  practically 
made  up  before  he  had  mastered  more  than  half  the  elements  of  the 
question. 

Lestrange. — Then  you  accuse  ail  clergymen  at  least  of  judging 
without  hearing;  for  they,  I  suppose,  are  bound  to  be  sure. 

Cleveland. — They  have  to  make  up  their  minds  at  fonr-and- 
twenty  ;  and  who  at  that  age  can  have  studied  half  the  case  P  If 
they  have  mastered  the  evidences  in  favour  of  Christianity,  they  are 
content ;  if  they  have  really  investigated  the  great  issues  of  Biblical 
criticism,  they  have  been  exceptionally  careful  and  conscientious. 
But  they  have  not  taken  in  one  half,  hardly  perhaps  a  tithe,  of  the 
vast  ground  their  propositions  really  cover.  A  Christian  believes  in 
the  Kesurrection  ;  and  believing  in  that  he  looks  no  further,  he  is 
dispensed  from  studying  anything  that  conflicts  with  the  doctrines  on 
which  that  puts  the  seal  of  miraculous  attestation. 

Lestrange. — You  don’t  believe  that  ? 

Cleveland. — Nor  disbelieve.  I  cannot  think  that  it  happened  ;  I 
cannot  explain,  can  hardly  conceive,  how  if  it  did  not  happen  the 
Apostles  come  to  believe  it  as  they  assuredly  did — to  live  and  die  for 
that  belief. 

Vere. — And  can  you  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt  on  that  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  all  P 

Cleveland. —  Fundamental  for  you,  who  are  satisfied  of  it.  But 
your  phrase  ‘content  to  doubt’  conveys  the  fundamental  fallacy  of 
all  orthodox  reasoning;  the  idea  that  belief  is  matter  of  will.  On 
that,  as  on  most  other  questions  of  paramount  importance,  I  am 
forced  to  doubt,  because  the  evidence  is  always  conflicting  and  often 
incommensurable. 

Lestrange. — Then,  like  me,  you  believe  nothing  ? 

Cleveland. — By  no  means.  I  believe— but  I  hardly  know  why  I 
believe;  I  can  very  seldom  say  how  much  I  believe  it.  I  believe 
—but  I  can  quite  believe  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  believe — yet  I 
can  see  strong  reasons  for  disbelieving.  I  believe — and  yet  I  doubt. 
Can  that  be  called  belief  at  all  ? 

Vere. — I  suppose  that  few — save  those  who  have  resigned  their 
intellect  to  some  despotic  authority  outside  themselves — fail  to  see, 
I  will  not  say  strong  grounds  for  disbelief,  but  strong  arguments 
against  their  firmest  beliefs. 

Cleveland. — Aye;  but  your  doubts  are  temporary,  or  do  not 
amount  to  doubt.  Where  you  believe  with  full  conviction,  on  the 
fundamental  points  of  your  creed,  you  never  think  it  possible  that 
you  should  be  wrong. 

Vere. — I  don’t  know.  What  right  have  I  to  hold  that  the  Church 
of  eighteen  centuries  is  wroDg,  and  I  right  when  we  differ  ? 

Cleveland. — I  don’t  know  what  right  you  have  to  differ  from  the 


Church  Universal;  but  you  do.  You  may  have  no  adequate  ground 
for  your  belief,  but — you  believe.  Now,  on  nearly  every  point  of 
vital  moment,  I  see  both  sides  so  clearly  that,  if  I  can  feel  which  is 
the  weightier,  I  cannot  feel  certain  of  either.” 

Now,  surely  tlie  drift  of  that  is  that  the  strength  of  the  belief 
always  is,  and  ought  to  be,  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
balance  of  the  arguments  pro  over  the  arguments  con.  But  is 
it  ever  really  so  with  a  reasonable  man  ?  Cleveland  himself 
says  (p.  74)  that  few  men  know  exactly  why  they  believe  any¬ 
thing,  and  denies  the  inference  which  the  author  of  the  book 
wishes  to  draw,  that  in  that  case  “  our  belief  is  worth  nothing.” 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains,  and  maintains  very  justly,  that 
“a  man’s  judgment  is  worth  more,  counts  for  more,  than  his 
arguments.”  But  that  admission  is  virtually  taken  back  again, 
when  Cleveland  takes  credit  to  himself  for  being  in  a  suspense 
of  mind  exactly  corresponding  to  the  balance  of  arguments  pro 
and  con.  We  hold  rather,  with  Cardinal  Newman,  “  Many 
persons  are  very  sensitive  of  the  difficulties  of  religion.  I  am 
as  sensitive  as  any  one;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  a  connection  between  apprehending  these  difficulties, 
however  keenly,  and  multiplying  them  to  any  extent,  and. 
doubting  the  doctrines  to  which  they  are  attached.  Ten 
thousand  difficulties  do  not  make  one  doubt,  as  I  understand 
the  subject ;  difficulty  and  doubt  are  incommensurate.”  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  a  greater  difficulty  than  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  causation  with  the  belief  in  any,  however  limited,  free¬ 
will  of  your  own  ?  And  yet,  how  many  there  are  who  would 
say  with  us, — and,  we  think,  rightly  say, — that  they  have  no 
more  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  power  in  themselves  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  they  shall  do,  than  they  have  of  their  own  existence 
or  sensations  ?  What  can  there  be  more  difficulty  about  than 
thought-reading  ?  And  yet,  who,  that  knows  the  mass  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  it,  doubts  the  fact  of  thought-reading  ?  What  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  vast — the  infinite, — in¬ 
coherence  of  the  world  of  dreams,  in  which  we  spend  well-nigh 
a  third  of  our  existence,  or  than  the  rare  and  exceptional,  but 
marvellous  lucidity  which  sometimes  enables  the  dreamer  to 
see  far  more  than  the  waker  would  see ;  but  who  doubts  tho 
fact  of  incoherent  dreaming,  and  who  that  knows  the  full 
evidence  doubts  the  fact  of  occasional  lucid  dreaming  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  no  man  of  real  wisdom  keeps  his  intellect  balanced 
in  proportion  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  but,  like  Cleveland, 
often  trusts  his  judgment  implicitly,  though  there  be  a  great 
many  arguments  which, — if  they  were  the  only  evidence  on  the 
subject, — would  make  the  belief  held  seem  simply  absurd. 

Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  given  us  in  this  book  many  discussions  of 
great  subtlety  and  depth,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  proving 
that  it  is  in  any  degree  unreasonable  to  hold  with  certainty  many 
truths  against  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  advance  the 
most  striking  arguments. 

A  GERMAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGN* 

Colonel  Vogt  has  attempted  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  and 
one  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of  his  information.  Much  of 
his  book  is  built  up  on  the  war  correspondence  of  English  and 
Continental  newspapers,  and  it  consequently  reproduces  only 
too  faithfully  the  mistakes  which  easily  obtain  circulation 
during  the  course  of  a  war,  and  are  so  rarely  corrected  with 
sufficient  emphasis  afterwards.  The  war  correspondent  is  a 
valuable  institution,  but  the  military  historian  should  use 
him  with  caution.  Colonel  Vogt’s  account  of  the  action 
at  Alexandria  bristles  with  inaccuracies.  Fort  Marsa  el 
Kanat,  “  blown  up  by  shells  from  the  ‘  Invincible,’  ”  was  never 
once  hit;  no  party  landed  at  Marabout  or  Adjemi,  and  the 
latter  work — not  half  finished — never  fired  a  shot ;  while  the 
guns  of  Fort  Meks,  stated  to  be  disabled  at  4.30  p.m.,  had  all 
been  spiked  or  disabled  by  gun-cotton  by  about  1.30  p.m. 
Colonel  Vogt  characterises  the  bombardment  as  premature,  and 
in  a  sense  this  may  be  true ;  but  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen,  while  there  were  obvious 
political  reasons  for  not  waiting  till  a  fleet  of  transports  filled 
with  British  regiments  lay  behind  the  ironclads.  It  is,  more¬ 
over-,  very  doubtful  if  the  landing  of  “  a  small  force  ”  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  action  would  have  sufficed  to  save  the 
town  and  win  a  “  military  success.”  In  any  case,  it  is 
almost  childish  to  state  “  it  seems  obvious  that  time  was 
purposely  afforded  to  the  national  party  to  organise  a  re- 

*The  Egyptian  War  of  1882.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hermann  Vogt,  of  the- 
German  Army.  A  Translation.  London  :  Kegan  Panl,  Trench,  and  Co. 
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sistance,  which  it  would  afterwards  be  necessary  to  crush.” 
Or,  has  the  translator  got  into  a  muddle  over  the  word 
«  purposely  ”?  Colonel  Yogt  may  very  fairly  criticise  our 
insane  partiality  for  muzzle-loaders,  but  no  guns  “  again 
burst  on  board  the  ‘  Alexandra.’  ”  A  crack  in  the  inner 
tube  does  not  necessarily  render  a  gun  unserviceable,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  au  serieux  all  the  criticisms  of  “  English 
-Service  papers.” 

Summing-up  the  forces  arrayed  against  us,  Colonel  Yogt 
states,  “  We  are  not  alone  in  the  professional  world  in 
thinking  ”  that  the  expedition  “  should  have  mustered  at 
least  thirty  thousand  men.”  But  our  force  did  actually 
number  thirty-two  thousand,  and  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the 
•“  retired  officer  staying  in  Cairo,”  we  are  now  holding  Egypt 
■with  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  force  he  considers  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

After  a  slight  sketch  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  Colonel 
Yogt  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  British  Army,  to  which  we 
turn  with  some  expectancy.  He  is  severe  on  the  cost  of  our 
small  Army,  which  he  compares  with  that  of  Germany.  But, 
even  settiug  aside  the  great  difference  of  conditions,  the  cost  of 
a  voluntarily  enlisted  foi’ce  must  be  greater  than  that  of  a  con¬ 
script  army ;  while,  in  these  comparisons,  the  loss  of  producing 
power  to  the  country  which  resorts  to  conscription  is  never  set 
to  the  other  side  of  the  account.  The  training  of  our  In¬ 
fantry  is  unquestionably  indifferent,  but  that  our  Cavalry 
and  Artillery  are  “  slow  ”  cannot  be  so  easily  admitted.  Lord 
Wolseley  will  probably  be  amused  to  learn  that  his  “envious 

opponents . wish  to  refer  to  his  Irish  descent,  rather 

than  to  moral  causes,  the  daring  assurance  of  his  character.” 
Colonel  Yogt  condemns  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  Alexandria 
prior  to  the  descent  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  reconnaissances 
towards  Kafr  Dowar  furnish  him  with  a  text  for  something 
like  a  sneer.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
numerous  correspondents  had  not  much  to  write  about,  and 
that  though  they  naturally  magnified  operations  “which  by 
Germans  would  be  called  a  slight  engagement  of  outposts,” 
English  officers  were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  these  little  affairs.  There  is,  moreover,  some  confusion  as 
to  Sir  A.  Alison's  reconnaissance  of  August  5th,  the  only  really 
serious  attempt  to  approach  the  Egyptian  position.  The  tele¬ 
gram  quoted  from  the  Temps,  stating,  “  To-day  the  Egyptians 
•did  not  answer  the  fire  of  the  English,”  clearly  refers  to  the  day 
•on  which  Colonel  Vogt  says  it  was  sent— the  8th — and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  absurd  to  say  “  this  does  not  bear  out  the  account 

hi . of  which  the  English  papers  made  so  much.”  Nor 

does  it  seem  quite  fair  to  describe  our  proceedings  at  this  period 
as  “  aimless  and  halting,”  since,  it  having  been  most  wisely 
•decided  to  operate  on  the  Ismailia-Cairo  line,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hold  on  and  wait  for  the  trans¬ 
ports.  Again,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  “a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  initiative  was  shown  by  the  Egyptians.”  The 
latter  might  have  harassed  our  outposts  to  death,  but  con¬ 
siderately  forebore  to  do  so,  and  their  “  initiative  ”  was  practic¬ 
ally  limited  to  spade  work,  mostly  by  the  forced  labour  of 
•civilians.  The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  must  have 
peculiar  views  of  coast  defences,  to  have  stated  that  “  some  of 
the  works,”  at  Aboukir,  “  are  certainly  as  strong  as  the  forts  of 
Portsmouth.”  We  wonder  if  the  Germans  will  really  believe 
this.  The  correspondent  may  be  excused,  as  he  had  only  seen 
the  works  from  the  deck  of  the  ‘  Decoy,’  but  now  that 
we  know  all  about  these  works — it  was  possible  for  any 
•one  to  ride  over  them  during  the  latter  half  of  September — 
it  seems  useless  to  quote  conjectures  formed  at  the  time. 
Characterising  the  seizure  of  the  Canal  on  August  20th  as  “  a 
happy  combination,”  Colonel  Yogt  quickly  disposes  of  M.  de 
Lesseps.  “  No  General  corrld  or  would  allow  himself  to  be 
■deterred  from  his  appointed  task  by  any  protests  from  private 
individuals.”  But  will  Germans  generally  endorse  the  view, — 
41  England  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  she  ought 
to  keep  possession  of  this  important  maritime  passage ;  im¬ 
portant  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  the  whole  world,  as  well  for 
commercial  as  for  military  purposes  ”p  The  events  on  the  Ismailia- 
Tel-el-Ivebir  line  are  briefly  and  not  very  carefully  sketched. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  Salihyeh  communicating  with  Kassassin  by 
a  “straight  road” — perfectly  straight,  since,  having  got  the 
right  line,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  straight  on  in 
order  to  get  there — we  are  first  told  that  “  to  garrison  it  would 
have  weakened  more  important  positions,”  but  a  little  later  on, 
41  in  the  double  position  of  the  Egyptians  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and 
Salihyeh  lay  an  immense  tactical  strength.” 


Of  course,  we  have  the  old  story  that  the  infantry  were 
saved  from  destruction  at  Kassassin  by  Colonel  Drury-Lowe’s 
cavalry;  this  was  to  be  expected.  In  blaming  Lord  Wolseley 
for  losing  time— “  full  four  days  ’’—after  his  landing,  we 
think  that  Colonel  Yogt  does  not  fully  realise  the  condition 
of  things.  To  suppose,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  land  and  rush  straight  at  Tel-el-Kebir  argues 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  Lord 
Wolseley  had  not  only  to  put  an  Army  Corps  on  shore,  but  to 
use  a  little  wharf,  inferior  to  the  pier  of  a  Thames  penny 
steamboat,  as  the  base  from  which  military  stores  of  all  kinds 
and  every  requisite  of  life,  except  water,  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  front.  Moreover,  the  distance  was  full  thirty  miles  of  bare 
desert,  some  of  it  terribly  bad  marching-ground,  while  the 
heat  was  extreme.  There  were,  in  fact,  conditions  which  no 
German  army  has  yet  been  called  upon  to  face,  and  short 
though  the  distance  and  small  the  numbers,  measured  by 
European  standards,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  “the  pro¬ 
visioning  of  so  small  a  force  could  have  been  easily  managed.” 
Later,  however,  Colonel  Yogt  seems  to  realise  the  difficulties 
more  fully,  but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  his  estimate  that 
three  pack  mules  in  a  desert  can  carry  as  much  as  a  cart  on  a 
European  chaussee. 

The  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  is  described  in  the  words  of  the 
correspondent  of  the  Standard,  who  manages  to  get  the  High¬ 
land  Brigade  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Sweet-water  Canal- 
Colonel  Vogt  seems  to  think  the  attack  something  of  a  risk, 
but  hints  that  Lord  Wolseley  may  have  wished  to  “silence  all 
such  voices  ”  as  that  of  the  wise  “  officer  of  high  rank  at 
Alexandria,”  who,  according  to  the  Times,  disapproved  of  the 
transfer  of  base  to  Ismailia,  apparently  preferring  to  place  the 
flooded  Nile,  spanned  only  by  bridges,  which  Arabi  could  have 
destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  between  the  English  forces  and  their 
objective,  Cairo.  Or  perhaps  “English  gold”  had  “smoothed 
the  way  to  success.”  Lord  Wolseley’s  success  is,  however, 
admitted  to  be  the  “  justification  of  his  means,”  while  the 
energy  shown  in  following  up  the  victory — to  our  mind,  the 
greatest  proof  of  military  genius  he  has  ever  shown — is  allowed 
to  deserve  “  unmeasured  praise.”  The  narrative  is  now  rapidly 
wound  up,  not  without  numerous  errors,  more  or  less  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  oue,  probably  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  “  Service  papers  ”  : — “  All  the  machinery  of 
the  War  Office  has  again  proved  unwieldy  and  unpracti¬ 
cal.  Its  influence,  which  obstructed  and  narrowed  the 
free  action  of  the  Army,  was  scax-cely  counterbalanced  by 
the  inferiority  of  the  enemy  and  the  bravery  of  the  British 
troops.”  Granted  that  the  machinery  of  the  War  Office  is 
so  unwieldy  as  to  render  real  Army  reform  almost  hopeless, 
none  the  less  is  it  true  that  in  no  war  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  for  many  years  has  that  unwieldiness  been  less  felt, 
the  free  action  of  the  Army  less  hampered,  or  the  General  more 
trusted  and  independent. 


HENDRIK  CONSCIENCE* 

The  novelists  who  stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the  present 
generation  of  readers  are  rapidly  disappearing.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  envious  Time,  passing  over  the  cyphers,  were  determined 
to  obliterate,  first  of  all,  the  indicating  figures.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  we  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  Tourgenief ;  we  are 
now  forced  to  speak  of  Hendrik  Conscience  as  gone  from  us. 
Neither  of  these  men  will  soon  be  forgotten,  yet  were  we  com¬ 
pelled  to  choose  between  their  respective  claims  to  grateful 
memory,  we  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  sweet  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  Eleming  is  more  valuable  to  humanity  than  the 
rare  literary  talent  of  the  Russian. 

Hendrik  Conscience  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1815 ;  his  father 
was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  a  Fleming.  This  fact  deserves 
notice,  for,  while  in  his  boyhood,  Flemish  was  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  familiar  intercourse,  yet  French  was  looked  upon  with 
something  more  than  respect,  as  the  speech  of  the  educated. 
Young  Conscience  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  learn  both 
languages  thoroughly ;  his  first  literary  attempts,  however,  were 
made  in  French.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  wrote  some  spirited  little 
songs,  which  may  still  be  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  streets 
of  Antwerp.  But  in  1830  the  revolution  took  place,  and  the 
uprising  of  the  Flemish  people  was  followed  by  a  revival  of 
Flemish  literature.  In  1838,  Conscience  published  a  historical 
novel  in  Flemish,  entitled  De  Leenw  van  Vlaenderen,  “  The 

*  Author  of  “  The  Lion  of  Flanders,”  “  Yeva;  or,  the  War  of  the  Peasants’,’* 
“  The  Miser,”  “The  Poor  Nobleman,”  “The  Conscript,”  &c. 
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Lion  of  Flanders,”  and  this  work  made  the  young  man  famous. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  hook  is  merely  an  expression  of 
patriotic  feeling,  yet  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  its 
enormous  success.  All  honours  were  shown  hy  the  nation  to 
the  interpreter  of  the  national  enthusiasm ;  Conscience  was 
made  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  City  of  Antwerp  and 
Registrar  of  its  Academy  of  Arts.  Six  years  later  he 
was  called  to  fill  a  Chair  in  the  University  of  Ghent, 
and  appointed  by  the  King  teacher  of  Flemish  to  the 
Royal  children.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Wiertz  Museum,  at  Brussels,  which  lucrative  post  he  held 
until  his  death. 

Conscience  was  not  so  widely  esteemed  and  so  protected  with¬ 
out  good  reason.  For  thirty  years  he  wrote  indefatigably,  yet 
neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  his  work  bears  such  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  industry  as  does  the  steady  improvement  visible 
throughout.  Each  novel  was  better  than  the  preceding  one.  In 
The  Progress  of.  a  Painter,  he  reveals  to  those'who  read  between 
the  lines  how  severely  he  judged  his  own  productions,  and  how 
determined  he  was  to  accept  from  himself  nothing  less  than  his 
best.  His  humility,  his  industry,  are  both  due  to  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  height  of  his  aspiratiou.  “The  enthusiasm  of 
my  youth,”  he  writes,  “  and  the  labours  of  my  manhood 
were  rooted  in  my  love  for  m3'  country.”  To  raise  Flanders, 
is  to  him  the  first,  the  holiest  of  all  aims.  But  Flemish 
freedom  is  threatened  by  the  power  of  France;  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  two  best  historical  novels  of  Conscience  depict 
uprisings  of  the  Flemish  people  against  French  despotism.  In 
the  quarrel  between  Edward  1.  of  England  and  Philip  of  France, 
Guy,  Count  of  Flanders,  sided  with  Edward  ;  and  when  Edward 
was  recalled  to  make  head  agaiust  Wallace,  Philip  conquered 
Flanders.  The  scene  of  The  Lion  of  Flanders  opens  at  this 
moment.  In  the  novel,  we  are  shown  how  the  whole  country, 
from  Artois  to  Zealand,  revolted  against  the  foreign  foe,  and 
how  the  French  yoke  was  broken  at  Courtrai.  The  faults  of 
the  book  are  mainly  due  to  the  dislike  which  Conscience  has  for 
the  French  ;  his  antipathy  to  them  throws  an  air  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  over  the  characters,  and  is  so  naively  consistent  as  to  be 
amusing. 

In  Veva ;  or,  the  War  of  the  Peasants,  the  scene  opens  in 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  the  French  Republican  forces  overran  Flanders,  and  at 
Jemappes,  in  1792,  tore  the  Netherlands  from  Austria.  The 
Flemings  at  first  received  the  invaders  well,  and  fraternised  with 
the  apostles  of  liberty ;  but  love  soon  changed  into  hate.  The 
Conservative  Flemings  might  have  borne  the  abolition  of  all 
titles  and  privileges  of  nobilitj-,  but  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  like  the  new  taxes  levied  under  a  foreigu  authority  better 
than  they  had  liked  the  old  ones  ;  aud  when  the  home-loving 
peasants  were  forced  by  the  conscription  iuto  the  Freuch  Army, 
secret  disaffection  became  open  revolt.  The  conscripts  fled  to 
the  woods,  the  peasants  gathered  into  bauds,  and  engaged  in 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  invaders.  Flanders  became  another 
La  Vendee.  The  heroic  but  ineffectual  resistance  forms  the 
theme  of  The  War  of  the  Peasants.  As  a  fiction,  this 
book  is  far  superior  to  The  Lion  of  Flanders.  The  plot 
is  not  so  closely  fettered  to  history,  and  the  story  gains 
more  in  dramatic  unity  than  it  loses  in  regard  to  historical 
accuracy.  In  both  books  the  feeling  is  genuine,  in  both 
the  style  is  vivid  and  picturesque,  but  in  the  later  work 
the  author  has  mastered  his  material,  and  the  language, 
in  ease  and  sobriety,  is  that  of  an  artist  in  words.  The 
book  won  for  its  author  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  the 
French  nobly  replied  to  the  attacks  of  Conscience,  hy  being  the 
first  to  admire  the  writer.  Love  of  county  manifesting  itself  in 
the  desire  for  national  independence  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  early  manhood  of  Conscience  ;  hut  patriotism, 
to  him,  came  to  mean  something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of 
freedom. 

In  what  may'  be  called  his  second  period,  Conscience  devotes 
his  powers  directly  to  the  task  of  social  regeneration.  Already 
in  his  historical  novels  he  had  shown  his  sympathy  with  the 
democratic  leanings  of  his  age  hy  choosing  his  heroes  from 
among  peasants  aud  artisans ;  he  now  sets  himself  to  depict  the 
suffering  of  tin  poor  aud  to  define  its  cause.  In  such  novels  as 
De  Gierigaerd  (“The  Miser”),  He  Artne  Edelman  (“The  Poor 
Nobleman”),  &c.,  he  is  determined  “to  apply  the  glowing 
steel  to  the  cankered  wounds  of  which  society  is  dying.” 
Now,  in  defining  the  cause  of  these  wounds,  Conscience  gives 
proof  of  high  intelligence  : — 


“The  detestable  doctrine,”  he  writes,  “that  gold  is  chiefly  to  be- 
desired,  annihilates  the  very  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  of  duty,  of  virtue. 
It  is  the  death  of  all  love,  all  honour,  all  endurance.  The  first-fruits 
of  this  creed  have  already  been  gathered.  And  so  we  find  growing 
to-day  in  man,  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  the  instincts  he  has  in 
common  with  the  brutes,  bodily  lusts,  material  longings,  together 
with  an  ever  keener  jealousy  and  envy  of  others.” 

The  feeling  of  Conscience  is  here  almost  as  intense  as  that  of 
Ruskin,  or  even  as  that  of  Carlyle 

“  Since  the  higher  classes  themselves  acknowledge  that  they  have 
no  other  right  to  their  money  than  the  simple  fact  of  possession, 
since  they  deny  and  decry  personal  worth,  since  they  affirm  that  gold 
is  powerful  enough  to  transform  a  blockhead  into  a  man  of  influence,, 
why  shouldn’t  tbe  masses  strive  to  take  possession  of  this  mighty 
gold,  even  by  main  force  ?  For  when  once  they  have  it,  the  end 
justifies  the  means;  they  are  absolved  by  the  mere  fact  of  success. 

. Riehe3  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  power  which  can  only  bo- 

hallowed  by  being  consecrated  to  good,  noble,  and  worthy  ends.” 

After  the  warning  comes  the  appeal.  In  hook  after  hook 
— such  as  Wat  eene  Moeder  Lyden  Kan  (“  How  a  Mother 
can  Suffer  ”) — he  sketches  the  suffering,  the  degradation- 
of  poverty;  again  and  again  he  shows  how  unselfish  deeds 
react  upon  the  doer,  to  the  purification  of  the  character. 
Yet  Conscience  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  continuity  of 
time,  or  of  the  process  of  development.  He  sees  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  one  age  may  cost  it  far  too  dearly,  and  yet  that 
the  step  taken  may  be  fruitful  of  unmixed  benefit  to  the  future^ 
He,  therefore,  looks  with  sympathy  upon  the  material  progress 
of  the  present  day.  All  the  world  knows  how  the  Flemish 
peasant  reclaimed  from  sterility  that  desert  tract  which  lies- 
between  Antwerp  and  Venloo,  how  the  industry  of  man  turned 
the  sand  of  an  ancient  sea  into  fertile  land.  All  the  world  knows,, 
too,  how  Conscience  has  described  the  conquest: — 

“  That  brave  and  toilsome  peasantry  stirred  up  the  sterile  depths, 
and  watered  them  with  their  sweat ;  they  summoned  science  and 
industry  to  their  aid,  drained  marshes,  diverted  the  streamlets  that 
descend  from  the  highlands  towards  the  Meuse,  and  put  them  in 
circulation  through  innumerable  arteries  to  fatten  and  enrich  the 
land.  What  a  glorious  fight  it  was  of  man  against  matter.  Our 
descendants  wiil  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes  when  they  behold  a 
golden  sea  of  corn  or  a  dale  of  green  grass  where  we  have  seen  the 
sun  mirrored  in  water,  or  on  the  glass-like  surface  of  shining 
flint-sand.” 

There  are  some  who  will  infer  from  these  extracts  that  Con¬ 
science  was  rather  a  patriot  and  social  reformer  than  an  artist  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  nor  up  to  the  end  of  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  second  period  of  his  life,  would  Conscience  him¬ 
self  have  denied  the  impeachment ;  years,  however,  bring  the 
“philosophic  mind,”  and  in  later  life  Conscience  became 
aware  that  the  artist’s  mission  was  something  other  than 
that  of  a  teacher  in  a  Kindergarten.  “  Does  not  the  poet 
know  hy  a  sure  and  swift  insight  all  things  that  are,  and 
is  it  not  his  task  to  depict  them  p”  Of  Conscience  as  an 
artist,  we  shall  say  hut  little.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  we  have- 
made  mention  of  his  best  work  in  the  other  lines  of  hie 
activity,  we  cannot  refrain  altogether  from  speaking  of  his  novel. 
The  Conscript,  as  of  a  work  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss.  There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  of  race  between 
Maggie  Talliver  and  Trine  (short  for  “Catherine”) ;  a  difference, 
too,  in  the  cadre  of  the  picture,  for  Trine  is  a  peasant-girl  who  can 
only  write  with  infinite  difficulty ;  hut  yet  we  venture  to  think  that 
no  other  hand  in  Europe  in  the  last  forty  years  could  have  given, 
us  Trine,  save  only  the  hand  of  George  Eliot.  As  Gretchen  is- 
the  perfect  German  peasant-girl,  so  Trine  is  the  ideal  Flemish: 
one;  and  if  both  George  Eliot  and  Conscience  are  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Goethe,  their  place  is  yet  high  enough,  for  they  both 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  European  novelists.  The  fountains, 
too,  of  their  enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to  a  common  source 
that  “love  of  man  ”  which  was  the  religion  of  the  English¬ 
woman,  resulted  often  in  effects  closely  resembling  those 
due  to  the  Christian  sympathy  with  all  that  suffers  so- 
deeply  felt  by  the  Fleming.  This  comparison  with  George 
Eliot  is  the  best  we  can  make.  In  both,  there  is  the  same 
humour,  the  same  exactitude  of  healthy  realism ;  in  both,  the 
realism  is  used  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  rear  a  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  emotion  and  thought ;  their  methods  are  similar,  it  would- 
ill  become  an  Englishman  to  compare  the  results.  Yet  it  may  be 
said,  in  regard  to  style,  that  while  the  instrument  used  hy  George 
Eliot  is  far  superior  to  that  used  by  Conscience,  the  Fleming  is 
undoubtedly  the  greater  artist.  To  the  homely  vigour  of  tbe 
Teuton  he  has  added  the  gracefulness,  the  measure,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  best  French  prose. 

To  compare  Conscience  to  any  other  Flemish  author  would  be 
to  pay  him  a  poor  compliment,  yet  something  may  he  done  in 
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this  way,  too,  to  define  his  position.  As  in  England  the  return 
can  be  traced  from  the  pessimism  of  Byron  to  the  earnestness  of 
George  Eliot,  so  this  rhythm  in  Flanders  may  be  measured  by  com¬ 
paring  the  “  Lucifer  ”  of  Yondel  to  the  writings  of  Conscience. 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  his  reputation,  whether  as  author  or 
as  man.  He  was  regarded  by  the  ablest  critics  with  admiration, 
and  his  books  have  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  French, 
and  English.  Thousands  of  readers  think  of  him  with  what 
must  be  called  affection,  and  the  secret  of  this  supreme 
success  must  be  sought  in  the  sweetness  of  his  nature.  It 
is  no  small  tribute  to  the  inherent  truth  and  beauty  of  the  man’s 
character,  that  we  are  compelled  to  use  his  own  words  when 
trying  to  describe  him, — “  I  am  one  whom  God  endowed,  at 
least,  with  moral  energy,  and  with  a  vast  instinct  of  affection .” 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND* 


The  judgment  passed  by  eminent  foreigners  upon  England  is 
always  interesting  and  instructive.  To  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  should  be  the  wish  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  of  an  individual. 
Many  of  our  faults,  indeed,  are  visible  enough,  without  the 
spectacles  of  strangers.  Our  strength  is  sometimes  the  source 
of  our  weakness.  We  are  too  proud,  too  prone  to  be  contentious, 
too  apt  to  suppose  that  we  must  invariably  be  right  and  all  who 
differ  from  us  wrong,  too  ready  to  think  that  the  wide  earth  is 
made  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  English  race,  that, — 

“  Seas  roll  to  waft  us,  suns  to  light  us  rise, 

Our  footstool  earth,  our  canopy  the  skies.” 

All  honest  criticism,  then,  ought  to  be  welcome,  and  when  it 
comes  to  us  from  America,  and  from  two  of  the  most  original 
and  thoughtful  men  America  has  produced,  it  has  a  value  which 
is  not  limited  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written. 

The  volumes  before  us,  as  all  our  readers  know,  have  been, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  attractive  form,  for  many  years  before 
the  public.  Emerson’s  first  visit  to  England  was  in  1833,  the 
year  in  which  the  first  Reformed  House  of  Parliament  assembled; 
a  second  visit  was  paid  in  1847,  and  the  result  of  these  visits 
is  to  be  fouud  in  English  Traits,  in  which  the  writer  expresses 
his  opinion  of  what  he  saw  with  remarkable  vividness  and  force. 
With  the  exception  of  an  interval  chiefly  spent  in  Italy,  Haw¬ 
thorne  lived  in  England  from  the  spring  of  1853  to  the  summer 
of  1860.  Our  Old  Home  appeared  after  his  return  to  the  States. 
He  had  taken  notes  abundantly  while  with  us,  and  these  notes, 
which  convey  the  first  impressions  of  an  original  mind,  are  even 
more  interesting  than  the  carefully  written  book  formed  with 
their  assistance.  We  are  glad  that  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Emerson  and  of  Hawthorne  published  simultaneously  in  this 
country  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  volumes 
which  can  never  cease  to  charm. 

They  differ  considerably  in  character.  Emerson  takes,  for  the 
most  part,  a  rapid  glance  at  certain  points  in  our  life  which 
strike  him  most  forcibly.  To  see  England  well,  he  says,  needs 
a  hundred  years ;  and  he  is  content  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
land  and  the  race,  marking  our  peculiar  characteristics  and  the 
secret  of  our  power,  our  faults  and  virtues,  our  literature  and 
leligion,  our  foreign  policy  and  domestic  life.  Hawthorne  notes 
these  traits,  too,  in  his  own  delightful  way,  but  he  loves  to  loiter 
about  towns  and  villages,  to  enter  churches  and  cathedrals,  to 
visit  almshouses  and  cottages,  to  explore  the  hidden  recesses  of 
the  country,  and  to  express  his  affection,  not  wholly  untempered 
with  another  feeling,  for  whatever  age  has  made  venerable. 
To  both  writers,  England  is  emphatically  the  “  Old  Home,” 
and  even  their  fault-finding  is  that  of  sons  proud  of  a  worthy 
parent.  Let  us  note  cursorily  some  of  the  opinions  they  express 
about  this  little  island  and  its  inhabitants. 

Forty  years  ago,  Emerson  was  struck  by  the  patriotism  of  the 
race,  by  the  way  in  which  we  held  together,  by  our  trust  in  each 
other  ;  and  he  observes  that  difference  of  rank  does  not  divide 
the  national  heart.  In  politics  and  war,  he  says,  Englishmen 
hold  together  as  by  hooks  of  steel.  He  is  struck,  too,  with  “  the 
fine  physique  and  personal  vigour  of  this  robust  race,”  and  re¬ 
gards  as  one  source  of  our  power  the  dislike  of  change.  “  As 
soon,”  he  writes,  as  Englishmen  “  have  rid  themselves  of  some 
grievance,  and  settled  the  better  practice,  they  make  haste  to 
fix  it  as  a  finality,  and  never  wish  to  hear  of  alteration  more.” 
But  we  are  too  stiff  and  precise,  and  “  in  this  Gibraltar  of  pro¬ 
priety,  mediocrity  gets  intrenched  and  consolidated  and  founded 
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in  adamant.”  As  compared  with  Americans,  the  Englishman 
is  said  to  be  cheerful  and  contented;  when  he  wishes  for 
amusement  he  goes  to  work,  and  his  hilarity  is  like  an  attack 
of  fever.  One  of  his  highest  virtues  is  the  love  of  truth  and 
liberty,  one  of  his  most  grievous  defects  the  homage  paid  to 
gold ;  yet  Emerson  might  have  added  that  in  a  country  like 
England  rank  shares  the  homage  with  wealth,  whereas  the 
millionaire  in  America  shines  by  his  wealth  alone.  The  frame 
of  our  society  is,  he  says,  aristocratic,  the  taste  of  the  people 
loyal,  and,  he  adds,  “  English  history  is  aristocracy  with  the 
doors  open.  Who  has  courage  and  faculty,  let  him  come  in.” 

As  a  republican,  Emerson  sees  the  good  as  well  as  evil  side  of  an 
aristocracy;  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  though 
praised  for  many  virtues,  is  viewed  only  on  one  side.  To  him,  it 
is  not  a  living  power,  but  an  institution  existing  on  tradition, 
and,  moreover,  inextricably  connected  “  with  the  cause  of  public 
order,  with  politics  and  the  funds.”  With  this  able  writer’s 
creed,  or  rather  lack  of  creed,  such  a  conclusion  is  in¬ 
evitable;  but  he  is  just  in  pointing  out  several  palpable 
evils  in  Church  organisation.  The  growth,  however, 
that  of  late  years  has  perceptibly  influenced  the  National 
Church  is  the  best  reply  to  Emerson’s  animadversion,  and 
already  many  of  his  once  forcible  words  on  the  subject  have 
the  decay  of  age  upon  them.  The  loyalty  to  truth  for  which  he 
praises  us  generously  iu  one  chapter  can  be  scarcely  said  to 
agree  with  the  inference  that  in  accepting  the  Church  of  England, 
to  which  the  English  are  passionately  attached,  they  are  content 
to  “take  in  a  lie”  at  the  same  time.  We  are  dreadfully  given 
to  cant,  he  says  ;  but  cant  means  hypocrisy,  a  vice  incompatible 
with  the  pervading  love  of  truth  for  which  he  gives  us  credit. 
If  it  hurts  our  self-love  to  be  informed  that  we  have  a  taint  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  blood,  it  is  cheering  to  be  told  by  an  American  of 
Emerson’s  high  mark  that  only  the  English  race  can  be  trusted 
with  freedom,  that  our  culture  is  not  an  outside  varnish, 
that  England  has  yielded  more  able  men  in  five  hundred 
years  than  any  other  nation,  and  that  if  the  American  system 
is  more  democratic  and  humane,  “  yet  the  American  people  do 
not  yield  better  or  more  able  men,  or  more  inventions,  or  books* 
or  benefits,  than  the  English.”  “  Congress,”  adds  Emerson,  “is 
not  wiser  or  better  than  Parliament.” 

There  is  a  solid  value  in  the  English  Traits  which  we  respect 
and  admire,  but  we  do  not  know  that  these  masterly  sketches  of 
English  character  give  us  a  greater  interest  in  the  author.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  though  he  sees  some  of  our  faults  as  vividly  as  Emerson, 
and  gives  us  many  hard  hits,  attracts  us  to  him  irresistibly- 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  American  though  he  be  to  the 
backbone,  his  affection  for  England  is  that  of  a  lover  and  a 
child,  and  he  has  a  hundred  things  to  say  about  her  that  make 
us  proud  and  pleased.  He  declares,  indeed,  that  he  can  never 
in  a  foreign  land  foi’get  the  distinction  between  English 
and  American.  Why  should  hep  But  he  says  also,  on 
leaving  England  for  Italy,  that  “  it  seems  a  cold  and  shivering 
thing  to  go  anywhere  else.”  And  with  what  heartiness  docs  he 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  our  scenery  !  Nay,  he  has  even  kind 
words  for  the  climate,  the  only  thing  belonging  to  Englishmen, 
he  says  slyly,  of  which  they  are  not  proud.  A  perfect  summer 
day  in  England  is  exquisite  enough,  he  observes,  “  to  atone  for 
the  whole  year’s  atmospherical  delinquencies.  Italy  has  nothing 
like  it,  nor  America.”  And  the  beauty  of  England  makes  him 
desperate,  so  impossible  is  it  to  describe  it.  To  be  reproduced 
with  pen  and  pencil,  “  it  requires  to  be  dwelt  upon  long,  and  to 
be  wrought  out  with  the  nicest  touches.”  Again,  writing  of 
Wordsworth’s  country,  Hawthorne  says  :  — 

“  I  question  whether  any  part  of  the  world  looks  so  beautiful  as 
England — this  part  of  England,  at  least — on  a  fine  summer  morning. 
It  makes  one  think  the  more  cheerfully  of  human  life,  to  see  such  a 
bright,  universal  verdure  ;  such  sweet,  rural,  peaceful,  flower-bordered 
cottages — not  cottages  of  gentility,  but  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
poor;  such  nice  villas  along  the  road  side,  so  tastefully  contrived  for 
comfort  and  beauty,  and  adorned  more  and  more,  year  after  year, 
with  the  care  and  after-thought  of  people  who  mean  to  live  in  them 
a  great  while,  and  feel  as  if  their  children  might  live  in  them  also, 
and  so  they  plant  trees  to  overshadow  their  walks,  and  train  ivy  and 
all  beautiful  vines  up  against  their  walls,  and  there  live  for  the  future 

in  another  sense  than  we  Americans  do . Certainly,  England 

can  present  a  more  attractive  face  than  we  can.” 

Passages  like  this,  some  of  them  longer,  and  all  expressing  a 
tender  and  affectionate  sympathy  with  the  beauty  of  the  “  Old 
Home,”  occur  frequently.  But  this  sympathy  is  not  confined 
to  natural  objects.  For  London,  the  dream-city  of  his  youth. 
Hawthorne  at  once  acquired  a  home-feeling.  He  fouud  it  better 
than  his  dream,  and  is  never  weary  of  losing  himself  in  its 
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streets,  and  wandering  without  any  particular  object  iu  view. 
St.  Paul’s  appeared  to  him  “  unspeakably  grand  and  noble, 
standing  in  sublime  repose  iu  the  very  heart  and  densest 
tumult  of  London.”  He  was  struck  with  its  airy  spaces,  and 
observes  that,  unlike  a  Gothic  church,  it  is  full  of  light,  and 
that  light  is  proper  to  it : — 

“  It  is  a  most  stately  edifice,  and  its  characteristic  seems  to  be  to 
Continue  for  ever  fresh  and  new  ;  whereas,  such  a  church  as  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  must  have  been  as  venerable  as  it  is  now  from  the 
first  day  when  it  grew  to  be  an  edifice  at  all.  How  wonderful  man 
is  in  his  works !  How  glad  I  am  that  there  can  be  two  such  admir¬ 
able  churches,  in  their  opposite  styles,  as  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster 
Abbey  !” 

To  St.  Paul’s  he  returns  again  and  again,  always  with  fresh 
delight;  and  of  the  Abbey  he  says,  “  I  think  I  never  could  he 
weary  of  it ;  and  when  I  finally  leave  England,  it  will  he  this 
spot  which  I  shall  feel  most  unwilling  to  quit  for  ever.” 

This  genuine  enthusiasm  is  felt  by  Hawthorne  for  all  the 
u  things  of  fame  ”  he  finds  scattered  so  thickly  throughout 
England.  ‘‘The  world,”  he  says,  “  surely  has  not  another  place 
like  Oxford ;  it  is  a  despair  to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to 
leave  it,  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime,  and  more  than  one,  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily.”  York  Minster  impressed 
him  as  the  most  wonderful  work  which  ever  came  from  the 
hands  of  man,  and  the  view  of  Durham  “  was  grand,  venerable, 
and  sweet  all  at  once.”  Of  the  great  Cathedrals,  Hawthorne 
writes  with  a  sensibility  and  a  glow  of  feeling  which  we  who 
have  them  so  near  to  us,  and  can  see  them  so  often,  may  per¬ 
haps  fail  to  comprehend. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  from  the  few  passages  quoted 
that  Hawthorne  has  a  universal  affection  for  everything  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  sees  plenty  to  blame  in  our  institutions,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  and  thinks  that  they  are  by  no  means  so 
stable  as  they  seem  to  be.  On  many  social  evils,  which  bode  ill 
for  the  future  of  the  country,  he  writes  with  something  like 
indignation ;  hut  for  the  island  itself,  and  for  the  lovely  objects 
on  it,  he  has  little  to  say  but  what  is  good.  And  while  writing 
less  of  people  than  of  places,  he  does  express  frankly  and  warmly 
the  kindness  he  received  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in 
England,  and  not  from  those  only  who  could  appreciate  his 
peculiar  genius.  He  says,  indeed,  that  an  American  seldom 
feels  quite  as  if  he  were  at  home  among  the  English  people ;  hut 
this  sentiment,  it  is  evident,  had  no  strong  hold  upon  him. 
Hawthorne  was  a  very  reserved  man,  and  did  not  thaw  to 
strangers  readily,  hut  when  once  the  heart  was  touched  no  one 
could  he  more  genial.  The  friendship  felt  for  him  by  many  in 
this  country  was  undoubtedly  reciprocal,  and  the  confidence  of 
friendship  carries  with  it  as  few  things  else  can,  the  sense  of 
home.  After  all,  the  obvious  fact  remains  that  England  can 
never  he  what  the  States  are  to  an  Americau,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if,  in  the  sad  moments  which  come  inevitably  to 
a  spirit  finely  touched  like  Hawthorne’s,  he  had  not  felt  the 
loneliness  of  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  his. 

This  imperfect  notice  of  volumes  that  deserve  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  read  has  been  written  with  a  special  purpose,  and  we 
shall  end  it,  after  the  custom  of  the  old  fabulists,  with  a  moral. 
If  to  Americans  England  be  the  most  interesting  country  in 
the  Old  World,  what  should  it  be  to  ourselves  ?  Its  beauty  is 
exhaustless,  its  associations  numberless,  its  objects  of  interest 
so  varied  that  every  taste  may  be  gratified,  and  yet  foreign 
travel  has  such  mystic  charms— -and  we  are  far  from  saying  it 
is  without  its  charms— that  thousands  of  wealthy  Englishmen 
spend  their  time  and  wealth  upon  the  Continent  year  after 
year,  whose  knowledge  of  their  native  land  is  confined  to  places 
devoted  to  fashion  or  to  sport.  “  One  may  have  lived  iu  much 
larger  countries,”  says  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  “but  there  are 
none  which  it  takes  so  long  to  get  tired  of  as  England.”  This 
is  true,  hut  the  men  and  women  to  whom  we  are  alluding  do 
not  prefer  foreign  travel  because  they  are  weary  of  their  native 
country,  but  because  they  know  so  little  about  it. 


SELF-CONDEMNED* 

We  can  most  of  us  contemplate  with  equanimity,  if  not  with 
satisfaction,  the  endurance  by  others  of  the  punishment  their 
misdeeds  entail,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  choice  spirits  may 
experience  a  kind  of  logical  though  grim  joy  in  suffering  the 
penalties  attached  to  their  own  bad  actions.  But  few  persons, 
we  fancy,  are  to  be  found  possessed  of  the  s’lern  courage  dis¬ 
played  by  the  heroine  of  these  volumes,  who  judges  herself 

*  SeJ/-C ondemred.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt.  3  vols.  London: 
Cliatto  and  Windus.  1883. 


mercilessly,  without  regard  to  any  of  the  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  which  the  reader  perceives  so  easily,  and  turns  the  key 
upon  herself  in  a  sort  of  moral  gaol  for  what,  after  all,  seems  to 
be  no  very  dire  offence.  It  is  advisable,  no  doubt,  to  he  well  off 
with  the  old  love  before  being  on  with  the  new,  and  a 
pretty  woman  cannot  be  too  careful  of  the  manner  iu  which 
she  distributes  her  smiles ;  but  Katherine  Carey  was  not 
really  guilty  of  the  offence  implied  iu  these  trite  warnings, 
nor  responsible  for  the  unhappy  results  of  the  offence  she 
actually  committed.  She  supposed  herself  to  be  iu  love  with 
Roger  Hackblock,  but  this  was  before  she  knew  what  love 
meant,  and  she  had,  besides,  been  so  brought  up  by  her  parents, 
whose  interests  were  bound  up  in  the  match,  that  she  came 
to  regard  herself  as  destined  by  a  sort  of  natural  process  to  be¬ 
come  Mrs.  Hackblock,  in  due  course.  Nor  was  the  son  of  the 
senior  partner  in  the  big  blacking  house  of  Hackblock,  Higgins, 
and  Hackblock  possessed  of  any  of  the  attractions,  physical  or 
mental,  which  young  ladies,  in  or  out  of  novels,  usually  look  for 
in  their  lovers.  He  had  a  large,  bony,  flattened  nose,  eyes  of  a 
“  cold,  unspeculative,  unkindly  blue-grey,”  coarse,  characterless 
mouth,  and  equine  teeth.  It  was  too  plain  he  was  “  one  of  the 
great  army  of  Philistines,”  of  whom  it  could  be  foreseen  that  he 
“  would  live  and  die  a  hard,  calculating,  money-making 
machine,”  spending  his  whole  life  and  energies  in  making  a 
large  fortune  larger,  and  looking  upon  all  originality  as 
proof  of  knavery  or  lunacy.  How  could  such  a  man 
hope  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  of  whom  a  single 
glimpse,  as  she  distributed  strawberries  to  a  group  of  ragged 
urchins  in  a  dull  Westminster  street,  drew  from  Lewis  Barring¬ 
ton,  successful  writer  of  novels,  leadiug  articles,  and  plays,  the 
energetic  exclamation,  “  If  ever  I  marry,  that  shall  be  the 
woman  !”  Lewis  Barrington  meant  what  he  said,  and  early  in 
the  second  volume  becomes  the  accepted  lover.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  He  had  none  of  the  defects  Roger  had,  and 
possessed  most  of  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  Roger  had  not. 
Then  Katherine’s  troubles  begin.  She  loses  her  mother,  to 
whom  she  is  tenderly  attached.  Her  father,  who  is  a  partner 
in  the  Hackblock  firm,  is  turned  out,  upon  the  discovery  by 
mere  Hackblock  of  his  daughter’s  passion  for  Barrington, 
and  dies  penniless  and  miserable.  Katherine,  considering 
herself  the  cause  of  these  disasters,  refuses  to  see  her  lover, 
and  takes  a  situation  as  a  sort  of  help  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  a  good-natured,  but  fidgetty  and  whimsical  old  lady, 
full  of  aesthetic  oddities,  who  makes  life  a  burden  to  ail  around 
her.  At  last,  however,  she  relents,  and  permits  herself  to  enjoy 
a  vision  of  happiness.  But  terrible  events  tread  close  upon  the 
heels  of  this  concession,  and  once  more  she  condemns  herself  to 
a  punishment  which  has  become  harder  than  ever  to  bear,  and 
which  to  us  seems  less  than  ever  merited.  Of  the  final  result 
we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  we  trust  we  have  discovered  in 
a  phrase  used  by  a  friend  of  Katherine’s — page  282  of  the  third 
volume — the  right  solution  of  the  problem  suggested  by  Bar¬ 
rington’s  exclamation  at  the  beginning  of  the  first. 

At  Mrs.  Hunt’s  treatment  of  her  heroine  we  must  confess  to 
feeling  a  little  indignant.  Barrington,  desjDite  his  literary 
talents,  rouses  no  admiration  in  us.  He  is  a  selfish  fellow,  does 
nothing  great  or  noble,  and  condescends  to  adopt  a  mean  dis¬ 
guise  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  interview  with  Katherine, 
whence  flow  all  her  miseries.  Her  one  fault,  the  weakness  she 
showed  on  this  occasion,  is  surely  visited  far  too  heavily  ;  and  it 
is  with  scant  justice,  artistic  or  other,  that  she  is  made  the 
scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  her  relations  and  lovers,  without  com¬ 
pensation  and  with  little  commiseration.  We  can  but  trust 
that  in  that  fourth  volume  which  will  never  be  written,  she  is 
enjoying  all  the  happiness  which  the  undeserved  calamities  that 
have  befallen  her  in  the  three  we  have  before  us  entitle  her  to 
claim. 

For  the  rest,  having  gulped  down  our  indignation  at 
the  hard  measure  allotted  to  the  heroine,  we  can  honestly 
say  that  Mrs.  Hunt  has  written  a  most  amusing  novel. 
Intertwined  with  the  fortunes  of  Katherine  and  her  lover 
are  those  of  a  delightful  artist,  Frank  Davenport,  and 
his  even  more  delightful  wife,  Nancy.  Davenport  is  one 
of  the  numerous  class  who  make  money  with  difficulty,  and 
spend  it  with  ease.  No  sooner  does  he  find  his  purse  weighted 
with  a  little  cash  than  he  runs  off  to  buy  knick-knacks,  amber 
necklaces,  and  Japanese  dresses  for  his  wife  (who  is  in  sad  want 
the  while  of  flannel  petticoats),  and  on  one  occasion  an  immense 
carved  and  gilt  bed,  which  fills  up  their  bedroom,  but  which  he 
declares  it  is  an  education  in  art  to  sleep  in.  It  must,  however, 
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be  added  that  his  moral  perception  is  less  keen  than  his  artistic, 
for  to  Nancy’s  distressing  cough  and  haggard  looks,  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  various  domestic  worries  his  thriftlessness  causes 
her,  he  pays  little  attention.  There  are  moral  Philistines,  we 
fear,  to  be  found  among  those  who  consider  themselves  least 
akin  to  the  dwellers  in  Gath  and  Askelon.  Some  of  the  sketches 
of  certain  aspects  of  modern  society  are  most  amusing,  showing 
a  good  deal  of  observation  in  their  gentle  sarcasm,  and  a 
lightness  and  picturesqneness  of  touch  that  add  both  to  their 
truth  and  interest.  Katherine,  in  her  palmy  days,  takes  it  into 
her  head  that  she  would  like  to  know  something  about  cooking.  So 
away  she  trips  to  South  Kensington,  that  home  of  the  utile  et  dalce, 
and  in  a  “  plain  morning-dress,  large  apron,  with  pocket,  bib,  and 
brown-holland  sleeves,”  feels  “quite  a  good  little  kitchen-maid.” 
There  she  learns  to  scrub  pots  and  pans,  make  currant  dumplings 
and  daintier  dishes,  and  is  in  the  act  of  tracing  scales  on  the  back 
of  a  portion  of  fish  and  mashed  potatoes,  moulded  into  the  form 
of  a  haddock,  when  her  occupation  is  put  an  end  to  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  Lewis  Barrington.  A  motley  crew  enough 
were  her  fellow-students.  Servants  who  wanted  to  improve 
themselves,  mistresses  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  teach  their 
servants,  young  ladies  with  much  time  on  their  hands  who 
wanted  to  do  something  with  it, — all  under  the  dominion  of  a 
couple  of  servants,  and  a  “  handsome  lady-superintendent.’’ 
“  The  real  ladies  accepted  the  work  which  was  given  them,  and 
set  about  doing  it  with  hearty  good-will,  saying  little  or  nothing 
about  dirt  or  difficulty.”  But  the  would-be  ladies, — - 

“Tried  to  assume  the  airs  of  princesses  driven  out  of  their  kingdoms, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  buzz  of  exclamation  to  the  servants,  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  every  one  who  came  iu  their  way,  about  the  strangeness 

of  finding  themselves  doing  such  menial  work . Most  of  them 

showed  a  strong  disposition  to  avoid  all  contact  with  base  metals,  by 
wearing  cheap,  dirty-white  kid  gloves.  None  of  them  had  apparently 
ever  been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  black  pan  before,  nor  did  any 
seem  to  have  been  positively  informed  that  kitchen  utensils  did  not 
clean  themselves.” 

The  description  of  a  haymaking  fete,  too,  is  capital.  The  hay- 
field  was  hired  for  the  occasion ;  the  young  ladies  wore  pink 
calico  and  white  sun-bonnets,  the  gentlemen  blue  blouses  and 
straw  hats,  into  which  they  put  themselves  with  a  certain 
shamefacedness.  They  soon  got  tired  of  forking  the  hay,  and 
cried  out  for  rakes,  as  more  picturesque.  Of  course  there  was 
not  much  haymaking  done,  and  the  farmer  had  to  call  in  a 
troop  of  buxom  village  lasses  to  complete  the  task ;  but  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  lunching,  popping  of  champagne  corks, 
and  various  merriment,  just  dashed  with  a  notion  of 
labour,  to  lend  a  sort  of  reality  to  the  play.  The  most 
finished  portrait  in  the  book  is  perhaps  that  of  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
with  whom  Katherine  found  a  refuge  after  her  father’s  death  in 
tho  capacity  of  a  companion  or  help.  Her  principal  occupation 
consisted  in  looking  after  the  aesthetic  education  of  all  about 
her.  She  maddened  her  housemaids  by  making  them  quit  dust¬ 
pan  and  broom  to  look  at  a  fine  rainbow-effect,  wanted  to  have 
her  meals  in  the  garden,  that  the  servants  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  smelling  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  hearing 
the  song  of  birds,  and  desired  them  to  put  no  starch  in  their 
petticoats,  that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lines  of  the  figure  might 
not  be  distorted  or  hidden.  With  a  true  love  of  beauty  and  con¬ 
siderable  cleverness  she  is  nevertheless  silly,  the  type  of  a  too 
numerous  class  who  hang  about  the  confines  of  art,  and  imagine 
themselves  entitled,  by  reason  of  a  certain  impressionability 
they  possess,  unaccompanied  by  any  power  of  expression,  to 
regard  the  rest  of  the  world  as  mere  Philistines.  Despite  her 
foolishness,  however,  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  by  dint  of  natural 
honesty  and  unselfish  simplicity,  completely  foils  the  grim  Mrs. 
Hackblock  in  an  amusing  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Katherine’s  euormities,  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume. 
It  is  on  the  sketches  of  surrounding  life  it  contains  that  Mrs. 
Hunt’s  book  will  depend  for  its  popularity.  She  has  a  firm, 
graceful  touch,  a  command  of  good-natured  sarcasm,  and  an 
easy,  fluent  style  that  prevent  her  from  ever  being  dull,  or  often 
common-place.  But  she  is  unequal,  her  work  lacks  completeness, 
and  she  does  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  do  justice  to  her 
evident  powers. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY* 


“Man,”  says  the  compiler  of  this  valuable  and  entertaining  dic¬ 
tionary,  “  is  an  etymologising  animal.  He  abhors  the  vacuum 
an  unmeaning  word.  If  it  seems  lifeless,  he  reads  a  new  soul 


*  folk- Etymology :  a  Dictionary  of  Verbal  Corruptions,  or  Words  Perverted 
torm  or  Meaning  by  False  Dmvalion  or  Mistaken  Analogy.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Smtl 
Palmer.  Loudon  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1882. 


into  it,  and  often,  like  an  unskilful  necromancer,  spirits  the 
wrong  soul  into  the  wrong  body.”  Allowance  made  for  any 
error  that  may  lurk  in  these  metaphors,  Mr.  Palmer’s  proposi¬ 
tions  are  undeniable.  Men  are  fond  of  etymological  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  are  prone  to  err  in  making  them.  Dugald  Stewart 
was  of  opinion  that  they  are  hardly  worth  making  at  all.  He 
regarded  them  as  unfavourable  to  elegance  of  composition,  re¬ 
fined  taste,  or  enlargement  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  he  dwelt 
with  some  plausibility  upon  the  ill-effect  which  they  might 
conceivably  have  with  respect  to  our  poetical  vocabulary : — 

“Few  words,”  he  said,  “in  oar  language  have  been  used  more 
happily  by  some  of  our  older  poets  than  harbinger ;  more  particularly 
by  Miltou,  whose  Paradise  Lost  has  rendered  even  the  organical  sound 
pleasing  to  the  fancy,— 

‘  And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  th’  evening  star. 

Love’s  harbinger,  appear'd.' 

How  powerful  are  the  associations  which  such  a  combination  of  ideas 
must  establish  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  capable  of  feeling  their 
beauty  ;  and  what  a  charm  is  communicated  to  the  word,  thus  blended 
iu  its  effect  with  such  pictures  as  those  of  the  evening  star,  and  of  the 
loves  of  our  first  parents.  When  I  look  into  Johnson  for  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  harbinger,  I  find  it  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  herberger,. 
which  denotes  one  who  goe3  to  provide  lodgings  or  a  harbour  for 
those  who  follow.  Whoever  may  thank  the  author  for  this  conjec¬ 
ture,  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  lover  of  Miltoa’s  poetry.  The  injury, 
however,  which  is  here  done  to  the  word  in  question  is  slight,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  what  it  would  have  been,  if  its  origin  had  been  traced  to 
some  root  in  our  own  language  equally  ignoble  and  resembling  it  as 
nearly  in  point  of  orthography.” 

The  Scotch  philosopher  would  have  strengthened  his  position 
if  he  had  written  “  far  more  ignoble,”  instead  of  “  equally 
ignoble.”  But  nothing  can  render  the  position  itself  impreg¬ 
nable.  As  Mr.  Garnett  points  out,  the  principle  involved  in  it 
would  make  us  quarrel  with  half  of  our  national  vocabulary, 
which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  applied  to  low 
and  familiar  objects,  when  it  was  the  language  of  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people.  Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  essays  of 
this  admirable  philologist  will  remember  how  aptly  he  illustrated 
his  own  remark  with  “the  yesty  waves”  of  Shakespeare,  and 
how  brusquely  he  disposed  of  the  critic  who  would  quarrel  with, 
that  forcible  and  appropriate  epithet  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  malt,  hops,  and  beer-barrels.  Horne  Tooke’s 
assumption  that  words  ought  always  to  be  used  iu  their  primitive 
signification  is  absurd  enough.  But  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  anything  can  he  gained  by  shutting  one’s  eyes  to  that 
primitive  significance,  when  a  clear  sight  of  it  is  still  attainable. 
There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  he  shocked  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Palmer’s  dictionary  that  the  words  “  good  ”  and  “  God  ”  are  not 
etymologically  connected.  Others  may  he  vexed  to  learn  that 
“  Sweet  Cicely,”  that  pretty  name  for  the  plant  MyrrMs 
odorata,  so  suggestive  of  old  English  country  life  and  fair 
milkmaids,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  feminine  name  “  Cicely  ” 
than  “  Sweet  Alison  ”  has  to  do  with  the  old  form  of  Alice.  But 
all  may  do  as  Prospero  hid  Miranda  do,  and  rest  collected  in 
the  assurance  that  Mr.  Palmer’s  wand  is  as  beneficent  as  that  of 
“  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan.”  We  are  speaking  broadly,  and 
would  by  no  means  imply  by  this  remark  that  we  assent  to  all 
the  corrections  of  folk  or  popular  etymology  that  are  proposed 
by  Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  But  we 
regard  his  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  philology,  and 
philology  as  a  study  which,  when  treated  in  an  enlightened  and 
philosophical  spirit,  is  worthy  of*all  the  exertion  of  the  subtlest 
as  well  as  most  comprehensive  intellect.  It  happens,  also,  that 
Mr.  Palmer  approaches  this  study  on  its  most  attractive  side. 
His  hook  is  not  “  caviare  to  the  general,”  and  may  he  dipped 
into  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  readers  who  have  small  Latin 
aud  less  Greek.  Those  who  understand  it  be3t  will  like  it  best, 
of  course  ;  but  the  merest  tyro  in  hook-lore  will  find  something 
to  amuse  and  instruct  him  in  each  of  its  six  hundred  pages. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  give  from  these  pages  a 
specimen  or  two  of  that  “  verbal  pathology  ”  which  they 
diagnose,  on  the  whole,  so  well.  The  plant  whose  name  in  Greek 
is  “  y.a/Tciv piots,”  iu  Latin,  “centaurea,”  in  French,  “  centauree,” 
in  English,  “  centaury,”  appears  in  German  as  “  Tausendgiilden- 
kraut”  (the  “  thousand-giildemplant  ”).  But  how?  Well, 
approximately  speaking,  a  “gulden”  was  about  equal  to  our 
florin,  and  a  Roman  “  aureus  ”  to  our  pound.  A  hundred 
“  aurei,”  therefore,  equal  a  thousand  florins.  It  is  bootless  to 
inquire  whether  the  philologist  who  discerned  “  centum  aurei  ” 
in  “centaurea”  did  so  of  jocularity  prepense,  as  Swift  dis¬ 
cerned  “  oat-stealer  ”  in  “  ostler,”  or  whether  he  was  a  pedant 
of  the  sixteenth-century  order.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  was 
not  a  German  at  all,  and  that  this  quaint  error  may  have  owed 
its  birth  to  some  ancient  Roman  legionary.  Its  vitality  is 
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virtually  indestructible,  and  it  is  curious  to  think  how  many 
sick  German  folk  may  have  thought  that  the  medicinal  herb 
which  wrought  them  so  much  good  was  rightly  named  as  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Our  nest  specimen  is  a  “corruption,”  if 
corruption  indeed  it  be,  of  a  very  different  order,  though  it  may 
be  said  to  come  to  us  in  “  concatenation  accordingly  ”  through 
“  aureus.”  “  Aureole  ”  is  a  word  which  we  need  not  stop  to 
explain.  Mr.  Palmer’s  account  of  it  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing,  and  his  quotation  from  De  Quincey  carries  weight  with 
it.  We  dissent,  however,  from  his  conclusion.  He  wishes  us  to 
believe  that  “  areola”  (a  little  halo),  a  diminutive  of  “  area,”  is 
the  true  and  original  form.  He  refers  us  to  “areole,”in  French, 
but  can  he  quote  any  passage  from  a  French  author  where 
“  areole”  is  used  in  the  significance  of  “  alittle  halo  ”?  Can  he, 
and  this  is  more  to  the  purpose,  quote  any  passage  from  a  Latin 
author  where  “  area  ”  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  halo  ?  We  are 
aware,  of  course,  from  the  dictionaries,  that  Seneca  speaks  of 
haloes  as  “  splendores  quos  Graeci  areas  (i.e.,  cthuvaf)  vocavere.” 
But  this  passage  of  itself  proves  nothing,  and  cannot  outweigh 
the  fact  that  Littre  is  content  to  derive  the  French  “  aureole  ” 
from  “  aureola,”  with  “  corona  ”  understood.  Littrd  is  not 
infallible ;  but  he  is  so  righteously  prompt  with  his  origine 
inconnue,  that  we  must  call  Mr.  Palmer’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  misunderstanding  the  great  French  lexicographer,  he 
has  misrepresented  him  under  the  word  “  aspic.”  “  Bloody 
Mars  ” — for  if  Nature  proceeds  not  per  saltum,  we  must  through 
the  remainder  of  this  notice — is  a  curious  corruption  of  “  ble  de 
Mars,”  and  a  popular  name  for  a  kind  of  wheat.  If  this  wheat 
be  not  “red” — and  Mr.  Palmer  gives  no  hint  that  it  is 
— then  the  identity  of  the  planet’s  name  and  the  month’s 
was  never  more  curiously  illustrated.  Mr.  Palmer  rightly 
treats  “curmudgeon”  as  an  altered  form  of  “  cornmudgin,” 
and  takes  no  notice  of  the  derivation  “  coeur  mechant,”  which 
was  supplied  to  Johnson  by  his  “  unknown  correspondent.” 
Neither  should  we,  but  for  the  amusing  mistake  into  which  it 
led  poor  Dr.  Ash.  Oblivious  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Johnson  was  acknowledging  the  source  of  his  derivation,  he 
quaintly  says  in  his  Dictionary  that  “  curmudgeon  ’’comes  from 
the  French  “  coeur,”  unknown,  and  “  mechant,”  a  correspondent ! 

What  is  a  tabby  cat  ?  The  dictionaries  say,  a  striped  or 
brinded  cat,  as  if  marked  like  “tabby”  (tabinet),  a  waved  or 
watered  silk.  Mr.  Palmer  suggests  that  “  tabby,”  when  applied 
to  a  cat,  stands  for  “  Tibbie,”  and  is  derived  from  “  Tibalt,”  or 
■“Tybalt”  (  =  Theobald),  the  proper  name  for  Puss  in  the  old 
beast  epic  of  the  middle-ages.  He  is  probably  right ;  but  he  is 
wrong  in  quoting  from  De  Quincey,  “  springs  upward  like  a 
pyramid  of  fire  as  if  De  Quincey  were  not  quoting  him¬ 
self  from  Milton  a  line  which  he  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  was  too 
well  known  to  need  marking  with  inverted  commas.  “  Please 
the  pigs  ”  is  pretty  widely  known  to  mean  “  Please  the  good 
folk,”  as  the  fairies  were  euphemistically  called,  and  is 
a  corruption  of  “  Please  the  pixies.”  “  Please  the  P.harisees  ” 
has  not  passed  into  our  language,  though  it  deserves  to  do  so,  for 
other  and  quite  different  reasons.  Yet  “  Pharisees  ”  is  a  popular 
Corruption  in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  elsewhere  of  “fairies,” 
old  Scotch  “  pliairies  or  phareis,  the  guid  wichtis.”  We  shall 
conclude  with  an  anecdote,  quoted  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact.  Before  doing  so,  we  must  warn  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  book — and  their  name  should  be  legion — that  we 
have  only  been  able  to  set  before  them  a  few  crumbs  from  this 
“table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode,  with  dishes  piled.”  The 
Ettrick  Shepherd  held  that  there  was  a  deal  of  fine  confused 
eating  in  a  sheep’s  head,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  fine  confused 
reading  in  a  dictionary  like  this.  Had  such  a  dictionary  fallen  in 
Charles  Lamb’s  way,  he  might  have  been  moved  to  exempt  it 
explicitly  from  those  biblia  a-biblia,  or  books  that  are  not  books, 
in  which  he  has  implicitly  placed  it.  We  ought,  however,  to  say 
that  although  Mr.  Palmer  has  very  properly  made  a  fivefold 
division  of  his  corrupted  words,  in  order  to  give  his  readers 
perfect  contentment  he  ought  to  supplement  these  divisions  with 
a  general  index.  The  anecdote  is  this  ; — “A  preacher  in  a  country 
village  once  preached  on  the  text :  *  There  was  a  man  of  the 
Pharisees  named  Nicodemus.  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by 
night.’  An  old  woman  of  the  parish  said  she  liked  the  discourse 
very  much  indeed,  ‘  And  I  always  did  hear  say,  that  it  was  by 
night  the  fairies  danced  on  ‘  Harborough  Hill.’  ” 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


CUR  RENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ — 

The  British  Quarterly  Review.  October.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
— The  first  article  in  this  number  is  Dr.  Gibb’s  essay  on  “The  Life 
and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,”  for  such  it  is,  only  two  or  three  pages 
being  devoted  to  a  brief  notice  of  writers  who  have  recently  dealt 
with  the  same  subject.  The  brief  summary  of  Anselm’s  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  given  in  the  concluding  pages  is  especially  excellent. 
Mr.  Ralston  deals  with  a  topic  in  which  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
his  “  Indian  Stories,”  and  gives  an  account  of  this  very  curious  litera¬ 
ture  which  will  please  many  readers.  Another  important  article  is 
“  Cromwell  in  Ireland,”  in  which  Mr.  Denis  Murphy’s  work  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  and,  we  think,  very  fairly  discussed.  Cromwell  was  not 
naturally  cruel,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he 
certainly  approached  nearer  to  true  religious  toleration  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  there  must  have  been  something  exceptional  in  Ireland  to 
make  him,  as  he  certainly  was  in  his  dealings  with  that  country,  both  very 
intolerant  and  extremely  cruel.  Probably  he  recognised,  as  Elizabeth  had 
recognised  before  him,  that  England  was  fighting  for  its  life  against  the 
Papacy.  If  Rome  had  conquered,  we  should  have  had,  he  thought 
massacres  compared  to  which  Drogheda  and  Wexford  would  have  been 
nothing.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  these  painful  themes  to  an  ad¬ 
mirable  essay  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Clerke,  on  “  The  Dog  in  Homer.”  The  dog 
the  Iliad,  says  Mr.  Clerke,  is  an  object  of  loathing  and  disgust.  He  is 
domesticated,  indeed ;  witness  the  dogs  of  Priam  and  Patroclus,  but 
he  is  ready  to  devour  his  master.  The  dog  in  the  Odyssey  is  a  miracle 
of  fidelity,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  most  pathetic  episode,  and 
receives,  for  the  first  time  in  literature,  the  crowning  honour,  in  the 
Iliad  vouchsafed  only  to  the  horse,  of  a  name.  In  this  Mr.  Clerke 
thinks  that  he  finds  a  convincing  argument  for  the  theory  of  the 
Chorizontes.  And  he  proceeds  to  conjecture  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  was  a  native  of  western  Greece,  familiar  with  the  most  famous 
breed  of  dogs  in  ancient  times, — the  mastiffs  of  Molossus,  a  breed  that 
still,  it  seems,  exists  in  ancient  purity.  The  writer  on  “  Life  In¬ 
surance  Finance  ”  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  “  loading  ”  system.  Why 
should  insurers  be  overcharged,  and  then  compensated  with  a  chance 
(which,  of  course,  is  as  unprofitable  to  some  as  it  is  profitable  to 
others)  of  getting  back  the  excess  at  the  quinquennial  division  of 
profits  ?  The  other  articles  are,  “  Among  the  Mongols,”  “  The  Four 
Hundredth  Birthday  of  Luther,”  “  Mr.  Roden-Noel’s  Poems,”  “  The 
Second  Part  of  Faust  :  a  Study,”  and  the  “  Ilbert  Bill.”  The  writer 
of  this  last  quotes  Macaulay,  who  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to 
the  admission  of  natives  to  the  highest  civil  and  military  positions. 
That  is  certainly  “  thorough.”  It  would  be  a  little  startling  to  have 
a  native  commander-in-chief,  with,  say,  another  Mutiny  in  prospect. 

Reading-Books. — It  was  certainly  a  happy  idea  to  make  a  reading- 
book  out  of  the  selections  which  we  have  in  the  volume  entitled 
Chapters  in  Popular  Natural  History,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
(National  Society’s  Depository.)  The  book  contains  six  sections,  the 
subjects  of  which  are,  “Ants,”  “  Bees  and  Wasps,”  “  The  Colours  of 
Animals,”  “On  Flowers  and  Insects,”  “  On  Plants  and  Insects,”  and 
“  Fruits  and  Seeds.”  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  suggestive  of 
those  habits  of  observation  which  are  so  valuable  to  the  young 
than  such  topics,  and  there  can  be  no  better  guide  than  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  One  incidental,  but  not  trifling,  good  result  from  such 
studies  may  well  be  the  prevention  of  aimless  cruelty  and  waste.  No 
one  who  knows  how  wonderfully  ordered  a  community  is  contained 

in  an  ants’  nest  would  wantonly  destroy  an  ant-hill. - In  the  series 

of  “  Bell’s  Reading-Books,”  we  have  Gulliver's  Travels  (Bell  and  Sons), 
“  abridged  for  the  use  of  schools,”  and  containing  the  Brobdignag 

and  Lilliput  voyages. - In  the  “  Globe  Readings  from  Standard 

Authors  ”  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  we  have  The  Vicar  of  Walcefield, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Goldsmith,  by  Professor  Masson.  (Surely  the 
phrase  “known  to  have  written  no  end  of  compilations”  savours  too 
much  of  slang  to  suit  any  serious  book,  much  more  a  reading-book 
for  the  young  F)  Marmion,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ,  with  Intro¬ 
ductions  and  Notes  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave;  and  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Ulinstrel,  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lalce,  by  the  same  editor.  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Alfred  Ainger;  and  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  by  Charlotte  M. 

Yonge. - Messrs.  Macmillan  also  publish  Elementary-School  Readings 

in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  by  Professor  Henry  Tanner,  a 
reading-book  which  certainly  promises  to  be  useful  and  interesting. 

- In  Blackwood’ s  Educational  Series,  edited  by  Professor  Meikle- 

john,  we  have  “  Britain  and  England,  from  before  Christ  to  1154  A.D. 
and  “  Second  Historical  Reader,  Standard  V.,  England  from  1154 

A.D.  to  1603.”  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) - We  have  also  received 

Chambers’s  Graduated  Readers,  Book  IY.  (vV.  and  R.  Chambers.) 
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THE  Rev.  E.  GATES,  Pytcbley  Vicarage,  Kettering,  wishes 

to  EXCHANGE  the  GUARDIAN  for  the  SPECTATOR. 


Second  Edition,  revised,  in  8vo,  price  16s,  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY,  Examined  in 

its  Relations  to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  System?,  and  to  the  Common  or 
Openfield  System  of  Husbandry :  an  Essay  in  Economic  History.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm.  With  13  Maps  and  Plates. 

_ _  London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

GERALD  MASSEY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

2  vols.,  1,100  pages,  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  price  30s. 

THE  NATURAL  GENESIS;  or,  Part  the  Second  of  “A 

Book  of  the  Beginnings,”  Containing  an  Attempt  to  Recover  and  Reconstitute 
the  Lest  Origines  of  the  Myths  and  Mysteries,  Types  and  Symbol?,  Religion  and 
Language,  with  Egypt  for  the  Mouthpiece  and  Africa  for  the  Birthplace.  By 
Gerald  Massey.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo,  30s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  BOOK  of  the  BEGINNINGS.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo,  30s. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20 
South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  HIBBERT  LECTURE  1883. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s  6d. 

THE  Rev.  CHARLES  BEARD’S  LECTURES  on  the 

Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  iu  its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought 
and  Knowledge.  The  previous  Hibbert  Lectures — 1882,  by  Professor  Kuenen  ; 
1881,  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids;  1880,  by  M.  Ernest  Renan;  1879,  by  P.  Le  Page 
Renout';  1878,  by  Professor  Max  Muller.  May  be  had,  price  10s  6d  each. 

Williams  aud  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20 
South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  is  the  cause 

1  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURENCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsnv,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M, P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  &c. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET. 


THE  “  MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Dei  artments. 

No  washing-otf.  No  re-melting.  Suits  all  climates.  Negatives  available  for  years. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

CRAMER’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 

TB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 

Four  Octave3  (Table',  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  ,,  . 13  „ 

,,  (Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

£1  11s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  . 22  ,, 

,,  „  in  oak  case  . 24  ,, 

,,  in  black-and-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years*  System. 
Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  61  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 

J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W. ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. ;  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill.  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH  ;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 


ROWLANDS’ 

Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredient?^ 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

MACASSAR 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

OIL 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children*. 
Usual  sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil. 

HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water." 

— “LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate." 

— Professor  Yon  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,’’  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  OhemiBts  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  1b  6d 
and  2a  per  bottle. 


MORSONS’ 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s;  IMnifiFQTIflM 

.ozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d;  Globules,  2s,  IIMUlwLO  I  I  kJ  l»  • 

s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia* 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in- 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issutd  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker's  name, 


MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Eussell  Square,  London. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  anil  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  aud  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.O. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHE¬ 
MATICS.  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £375  per 
annum,  together  with  two  -  thirds  of  the  fees 
of  Students,  the  total  stipend  being  guaranteed  not  to 
fall  short  of  £100.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to 
commence  his  duties  on  January  7th,  1884. — Applica¬ 
tions,  with  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
REGISTRAR,  on  or  before  December  1st. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL& GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


London  hospital  training 

SCHOOL  for  NURSES,  Whitechapel,  E. 

The  NURSING  LECTURES  are  given  every 
WEDNESDAY,  at  8  p.m. 

The  First  Course,  on  “The  General  Details  of 
Nursing,’’  by  Miss  Liickes,  Matron  to  the  Hospital, 
commenced  in  August. 

Second  Coarse,  on  “  Elementary  Anatomy  and 
Surgical  Nursing,”  by  Frederick  Treves,  E  q., 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  com¬ 
mencing  November  7th,  1883. 

Third  Course,  on  “  Elementary  Physiology  and 
Medical  Nursing,”  by  A.  Ernest  Sansom,  Esq.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in 
March,  1881. 

A  limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted,  on  payment 
of  half-a-guinea  for  each  Course. — Apply  to  the 
MATRON.  A.  H.  HAGGARD, 

Secretary. 

CAN  any  one  kindly  RECOMMEND 

a  thoroughly  good  PROTESTANT  GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL,  in  or  near  Paris,  where  two  sisters  would 
be  well  oared  in  every  way,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  the  best  Masters;  also,  a  good  Girls’  School  at 
Dresden  or  Hanover? — Address,  “A.  B.,”  care  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  SMITH  and  SON,  Advertising  Agents, 
80  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 


CHELTENHAM  LADIES’ 

COLLEGE. 

The  PEARCE  SCHOLARSHIP,  valne  £30  per 
Annum,  and  tenable  for  Three  Years  by  the  Daughter 
of  an  Officer  in  the  Army,  is  VACANT. 

Apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL  or  SECRETARY  before 
November  1st. 


TO  LADIES  who  wish  to  BECOME 

TEACHERS.— At  the  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
for  TEACH  LRS  iu  GIRLS’  HIGH  and  MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS,  classes  are  formed  in  preparation  for 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination  in  June, 
1884.  Certain  Scholarships  are  offered  to  suitable 
Candidates. 

Conditions  of  Scholarships,  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  Boarding  Houses,  from  the  PRINCIPAL, 
Training  College,  Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate,  Lon¬ 
don. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 


The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
the  assured. 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cui-e  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  E.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Monsieur  p.  carre’s  select 

FRENCH  CLASSES  for  LADIES  (Cours 
Superieur  et  Cours  Secondaire)  will  COMMENCE  in 
the  First  Week  of  NOVEMBER.,  at  the  following 
places  : — 295  Oxford  Street,  1a  Harrington  Gardens, 
S.W.,  and  18  Minford  Gardens. 

For  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  Monsieur  P.  Carr£, 
18  Minford  Gardens,  West  Kensington  Park. 


Bingfield,  birkdale, 

SOUTHPORT. 

Miss  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 


INSTRUCTION  between  the  a?es  of  6  and  13  years. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  28th. 
Prospectuses  on  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D  , 
4  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London  ;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.RS.,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq  ,  Streatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.E.,  and  others. 


THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 

SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 

conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies* 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 


GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SRPTEMBER  18th. 


TLFRAOOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

1  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER. 

OCIDENTS  ! — 61  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS ! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonds  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manaerer. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
er  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all  LETTERS 
and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 


STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 


A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  receipt  of  2s  6d  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 
payable  to 


THE  Rev.  F.  DOUGLAS  HOW,  M.A. 

(Marlborough  and  Trin.  Coll.  Ox.),  can 
RECEIVE  TWO  PUPILS  to  PREPARE  for 
MATRICULATION,  or  backward  boys  to  be  brought 
on. — Evershot  Rectory,  Dorset. 


A  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.,  Oxford),  of 

Liberal  views,  DESIRES  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
A  sole  charge  or  quasi-sole  charge  in  the  Diocese  of 
Canterbury  preferred.  Married.  Age  42.  Possesses 
moderate  private  means. — Address,  “  M.  A.,**  care  of 
C.  E.  CHALLIS,  Esq.,  9  St.  Saviour’s  Road,  Brixton 
Rise,  London,  S.W. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  and  OTHERS 

REQUIRING  SAFE  INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less 
than  £5,000  ea°h,  to  JOIN  OTHERS  contributing 
similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
thoroughly  SOUND  UNDERTAKING.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be 
30  per  cent.  No  financial  agents  employed  as  inter¬ 
mediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  treated 
with.— Further  particulars  on  application  to  Me-srs. 
CHAMPION,  ROBINSON,  and  POOLE,  Solicitors, 
Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  asd  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

DUNVILLE’S  O  L D  I RISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


HENRY  STONE,  JM2S3J  BANBURY. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Geeat  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  daring  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey ;  Cleanses 
from  Dandriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basi3  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  ail  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  royal  Sro,  price  42:,  cloth. 

DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA; 

Or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1547-1578. 

By  the  late  Sir  WILLIAM  STIRLING  MAXWELL,  Bart., 

Author  of  “  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,”  &c. 

With  very  numerous  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood,  including  Portraits,  Drawings  of 
Shipping,  Pieces  of  Armour,  Weapons  of  War,  Costumes,  &e.,  taken  from  Authentic 
Contemporary  Sources.  _ _ _ _ 

London :  LONGMANS  and  C  0. 


ZELLER’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  price  10s  6d,  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  ECLECTICISM  IN  GREEK 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Translated  from  the  Gorman  of  Dr.  E.  ZELLER,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  with 
the  Author’s  Sanction,  by  SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE. 


London :  LONGMANS  and  C  0. 


NEW  WORK  BY  GRANT  ALLEN- 

Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  price  7s  6J,  clotli. 

FLOWERS,  AND  THEIR  PEDIGREES. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN, 

Author  of  ’‘Colin  Clout’s  Calendar,”  &c. 

With  50  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson. 

Loudon  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

NEW  WORK  BY  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  price  5?,  clotli. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART: 

My  Autobiography. 

By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES, 

Author  of  “  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  Comity,”  &c. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*#*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

*.*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


rpHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

M  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President-LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN* 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2.  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  a  ad  ten  to  town  members* 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1S80),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

The  idea  of  a  war  office?— 

See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,  4|d). — Fa<?ade 
of  Dresden  Museum — Old  Screen  at  Lud  ham— Bits  of 
Old  London — Artisans’  Dwellings  in  Whitechapel — 
The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus— The  Barlington 
House  Colonnade  again — Relation  of  Oriental  Art  to 
English  Art— Queer  Clients — The  Flooding  of  the 
Severn,  <fcc. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 


By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornldll  Magazine ,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Douations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  &c.. 
In  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  at 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

All  Goods  marked  in  PL4IN  FIGURES,  at 


CASH  PRICES.  NO  DECEPTIVE  DISCOUNTS. 
NEW  and  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  for  the 
SEASON. 


Fender  Curbs. 

Marble  ditto. 

Brass  ditto. 

Fire  Brasses. 
Fire-Iron  Rests. 
Gaseliers  &  Hall  Lamps 
Kitchen  Ranges. 

Gas  Stove. 

Tea  Trays  aDd  Waiters. 


Dog  Grates. 
Tile  Panels. 
Tile  Hearths. 
Register  Stoves. 
Ditto,  Slow-Combustion. 

Hot-Air  Stoves. 
Bronzed  Urns  &  Kettles 
Dish  Covers. 
Chimney  Pieces. 


COAL  BOXES,  COAL  PEDESTALS,  &o.,  in  Wal¬ 
nut,  Mahogany,  Oak,  Japanned  Iron,  fos.,  from  4s  9d 
to  LS,  including  linings  and  hand  scoop?.  Upwards 
of  40'J  NEW  DESIGNS  on  Show. 


KITCHEN  UTENSILS,  Including  Brooms, 

Brushes,  and  all  necessary  Articles,  in  Sets,  as ; — 


No.  1  List  for 

No.  2, 

No.  3, 

Mansion, 

Good  House 

Smaller, 

£68  19s  8d. 

£34  5s  8d. 

£17  Is  8d. 

No.  4, 
Smallest, 
£7  9s  9d. 


The  Articles  in  the  above  Sets  are  on  View  in  the 
Show  Rooms,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 


LAMPS  and  OILS.  —  Kerosine, 
Moderator,  Suspension,  and  other  Lamps  in 
great  variety. 

COLZA  OIL,  best,  3s  per  gallon  ;  KEROSINE,  best, 
pure,  water-white,  Is. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

sends  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled 
Stock  of  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGERY,  CABINET  FURNITURE,  BED¬ 
STEADS,  BEDDING,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices. 

88  (late  39),  Oxford  Street ; 

1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman  Street,  &c. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FEY’S  TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA, 

JP  ‘‘A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

rnrn\  T?RY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
hueU  A  JJ  „  gtrictly  pure.'-_W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 

INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALENE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small-pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  aod  iuvigora- 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Prevision. 

—  As  autumn  treads  on  winter,  slender, 
delicate,  and  pale-faced  youths  become  listless,  languid, 
and  debilitate i,  unless  an  alterative,  combined  with 
some  tonic,  be  administered  to  quicken  their  enfeeb'ed 
organs.  Thispreeise  requirement  is  supplied  n  these 
noted  Pills,  which  can  and  will  accomplish  all  that  is 
wanted,  provided  the  pr  nted  iii9ti notions  surround¬ 
ing  them  meet  with  scrupulous  attention.  Holloway’s 
Pills  are  especially  adapted  to  supply  the  medical 
wants  of  youth,  because  his  medicne  acts  g-eutly, 
though  surely,  as  a  purifier,  regulator,  alterative, 
touic,  and  mi  id  aperient.  A  very  tew  do-es  of  these 
Pills  will  convince  any  disoourageJ  invalid  that  his 
cure  lies  in  his  own  hands,  and  a  little  perseverance 
only  is  demanded  for  it  i  completion. 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


BOOKS  FOR  ALL  READERS. 


Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  all  the  Principal  Books  of  the  New  Season  are  in  Circulation  at 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SPECIMEN  LIST  OF  RECENT  BOOKS  IN  GENERAL  DEMAND. 

The  Expansion  of  England,  by  J.  E.  Seeley — Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope — A  Book  of  Sibyls ,  by  Miss  Thackeray 

Besant’s  Life  of  Professor  Palmer — The  Life  of  Jesus,  bij  Dr.  Edersheim — The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  by  Canon  Farrar 
— Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith — Autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth — Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs. 

Carlyle  —  Memoir  of  Annie  Keary  —  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life ,  by  S.  C.  Hall  —  Memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Reed _ 

Reminiscences  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower — Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Henry  Greville — Fanny  Kemble's  Records  of  Later  Days _ 

Lectures  on  India ,  by  Professor  Max  Muller — Jocoseria ,  by  Robert  Browning — Carlyle's  Correspondence  with  Emerson 

Craik's  Life  of  Swift — Picton’s  Life  of  Cromwell — About  Yorkshire ,  by  Mrs.  Macquoul — Life  on  the  Mississippi ,  by  Mark 
Twain — An  American  Four  in  Hand,  by  Andrew  Carnegie — The  Story  of  My  Heart,  by  Richard  Jefferies — Maleev's  Life 
in  Travaticore — The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Alert ,'  by  Dr.  Coppinger — The  Hebrides,  by  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming — The  Home,  by 
J.  Baldwin  Brown — Sheridan ,  by  Mis.  Oliphant — The  Nature  of  Positive  Law ,  by  John  M.  Lightwood — Mary  Lamb,  by  Mrs. 
Gilchrist — On  a  Mexican  Mustang — Living  London ,  by  G.  A.  Sala — Memoir  of  John  Deakin  Heaton — Porter’s  Knights 
of  Malta,  New  Edition — Don  John  of  Austria,  by  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell — The  Spanish  Reformers,  by  Dr.  Stoughton — 
Indian  Idylls ,  by  Edwin  Arnold — Heroes  of  Literature,  by  John  Dennis — Norfolk  Broads ,  by  G.  C.  Davies — Hesperides, 

by  Launcelot  Cross — Without  God ,  by  Percy  Greg — In  Alsalia ,  by  Katharine  Lee — Italian  Rambles,  by  J.  J.  Janes 

A  Cambridge  Staircase — Down  South,  by  Lady  Duffus  Hardy — The  Cruise  of  the  ’■Jeannette' — Life  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
— Memoir  of  Dr.  Hodgson — The  Freedom  of  Faith,  by  Rev.  T.  T.  M anger — Abbott's  Hints  on  Home  Teaching — 
The  Merv  Oasis,  by  Edmond  O’  Donovan — History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  by  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen — Recollections  of  My  Youth, 
and  Philosophical  Dialogues,  by  Ernest  Renan — Scottish  Characteristics,  by  E.  Paxton  Hood — Underground  Russia — 
Among  the  Mongols,  by  James  Gilmour — The  Golden  Chersonese,  by  Isabella  Bird — A  Tour  in  America,  by  Phil  Robinson — 
A  Century  of  Roundels,  by  A.  C.  Swinburne — A  Book  of  Lyrics,  by  Ellice  Hopkins — Across  Chryse,  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun 
— Modern  Persia,  by  C.  J.  Wills — Gallenga's  Iberian  Reminiscences — The  High  Alps  in  Winter ,  by  Mrs.  F.  Burnaby — 
Essays,  by  F.  W.  II.  Myers — English  Towns,  and  Impressions  of  the  United  States ,  by  E.  A.  Freeman — The  Early 
Homes  of  Prince  Albert ,  by  A.  Rammer — Italian  Byways,  by  J.  A.  Symonds — Lady  Bloomfield's  Reminiscences — Life  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce — Roscoe’s  Rambles  with  a  Fishing-rod — The  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery — Kings  and  Queens  of  an  Hour, 
by  Percy  Fitzgerald — Griffin’s  Memories  of  the  Past — Handel ,  by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall — Body  and  Will,  by  Henry 
Maudsley—The  Mystery  of  Being,  by  J.  Tyler — Spinoza:  a  Study,  by  Dr.  Martineau — Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan — 
Memories  of  Old  Friends,  by  Caroline  Fox — The  Gospel,  by  Dr.  Wace — Memoir  of  Bishop  Barclay — The  Historic  Faith,  by 
Canon  Westcott — George  Eliot,  by  Mathilde  Blind — The  Real  Lord  Byron,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson — Fielding,  by  Austin  Dobson — 
Biographical  Sketches ,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul — Fire  Fountains,  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming — Asiatic  Studies,  by  Sir  A.  C.  j Ly all — 
The  Van  Artevelds,  by  James  Hutton — Lillie’s  Popular  Life  of  Buddha — Seventeenth  Century  Studies ,  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse — 
Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  Autobiography — With  the  Connaught  Rangers,  by  General  Maxwell — Mrs.  Butler’s  Life  of  Oberlin — 
Nights  at  the  Play,  by  Dutton  Cook — Loftie’s  History  of  London — Skobeleff  and  the  Slavonic  Cause,  by  0.  K. — Methods 
of  Social  Reform ,  by  W.  S.  Jevons — Beard’s  Hibbert  Lectures — Footlights,  by  John  Hollingshead — In  Japan ,  by  E.  G. 
Holtliam — Seven  Years  at  Eton,  by  J.  Brinsley  Richards — Altiora  Peto — In  the  Carquinez  Woods — My  Trivial  Life — 
Hard  Lines — Phantom  Fortune — A  Sea  Queen — Dusty  Diamonds — Vice  Versa — Shandon  Bells — A  id  Ccesar  aut  Nihil — 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family — No  Neiv  Thing — Alison — Stephen ,  M.D. —  Whom  Nature  Leadeth — In  Troubled  Times — 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair — Her  Sailor  Love — Logs,  Lord  Berresford — The  Senior  Songman — Wanda — The  Captain's  Room 
—All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men — Yolande — Ottilie — Helene — The  Admiral’s  Ward — Arden — In  the  Olden  Time — 
Dr.  Claudius — Kit — Mr.  Isaacs — Mrs.  Lorimer — The  Ladies  Liiulores — Thicker  than  Water — Squire  Lisle's  Bequest — 
Pearla — Disarmed — A  Noble  Wife — Adrian  Bright — Put  to  the  Proof — Society's  Queen — A  Great  Treason — Was  it 
Worth  the  Cost  ? — Geoffrey  Stirling  —  Eugenia  —  Belinda  —  June  —  Juliet  —  In  the  West  Countrie — Tempest  Tossed — 
And  every  other  Recent  Work  of  General  Interest  in  History,  Biography,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction • 


Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  Best  New  Books  are  added  as  the  Demand  increases,  and  ample  Supplies  are  provided  of  ail  the  Principal 

Forthcoming  Works  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS,  see  MUDIE’S  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE. 

New  Edition  now  Ready,  Postage  Free  on  application. 

Nearly  all  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained  at 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  New  Oxford  Street; 

BRANCH  OFFICES — 

281  REGENT  STREET;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

This  day  is  published. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  213. 

"In  this  extremely  frank  autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope  there  is  more  of 
the  sensational  than  in  any  of  his  novels . It  is  most  interesting  and  delight¬ 
ful  reading . Carried  onwards  irresistibly  from  chapter  to  chapter,  we  can 

almost  imagine  we  are  ouce  more  chatting  with  the  man;  while  in  agreeable 
contrast  with  other  biographical  works  which  have  recently  achieved  doubtful 
notoriety,  there  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  that  is  unpleasantly  personal. 
Times. 

"Mr.  Trollope  never  wrote  anything  more  vivid  or  more  graphic  than  the 
autobiography  which  has  just  been  published.  The  extraordinary  frankness 
with  which  he  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  his  criticism  of  his  own  works,  the 
analysis  of  himself,  of  his  plots,  the  story  of  his  marvellously  methodic  industry, 
the  doggedness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  pursued  his  work  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  make  the  book  one  of  the  most  popular  and  the  most  interesting 
that  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

r  “  Upon  closing  these  two  volumes,  and  no  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  will  close 
them  without  regret,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flood  of  light  poured 
by  them  upon  the  inner  life  of  Anthony  Trollope,  upon  his  early  trials  and 
sufferings,  upon  the  brave  mother  from  whom  he  derived  so  many  of  his  best 
qualities,  and  upon  the  tenderness,  generosity,  and  courage  of  their  author,  will 
but  serve  to  make  his  countrymen  regard  him  with  increased  admiration  and 
respect.” — Daily  Telegraph . 

“One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  entire  um-eserve  with 
which  the  antobiograjjhy  is  written.  He  has  opened  his  life  to  all  the  world,  and 
the  story  will  encourage  many  desponding  toilers  to  persevere.” — Morning  Post. 


This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly.” 

3  vols.  crown  8vo,  25s  6j. 


This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS ;  or,  the 

Waterways,  Lagoons,  and  Decoys  of  East  Anglia.  By  G.  Christopher 
Davies,  Author  of  "The  ‘Swan’  and  her  Crew.’*  Illustrated  with  Twelve 
Full-page  Plates.  Post  8vo,  14s. 

"Rarely  have  we  met  with  a  work  which  has  given  us  greater  pleacure  than 
this,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers — they  will  be  delighted  with  its  treatment  of  a  subject  which  has 
paramount  claims  on  the  interests  of  anglers.” — Fishing  Gazette . 


This  day  is  published.  Third  Edition. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Illustrated,  complete  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  21s. 

"  Brilliant  and  delightful . The  book  is  one  which  everybody  will  greedily  read 

and  greatly  admire.  It  is  the  outcome  of  singular  originality  and  independence. 

. It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary  novelists  for  the  production  of 

a  soore  of  extraordinary  novels.” — Athenaeum. 

"  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  read  through  consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure 

to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal . It  is  not  as  a  story  that  ‘  Altiora  Peto  * 

challenges  warm  adm: ration,  but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and  manners.”— 
Spectator. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sense  of  infinite  refreshment  inspired  by 
this  work  of  genuine  wit,  of  strong  good-sense,  of  sharp  insight,  and  of  scholarly 
style.” — Graphic. 


The  LIBRARY  EDITION— Mr.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY. 

This  day  is  published.  Part  I.,  price  2s. 

DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

Pronouncing,  Etymological,  and  Explanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other 
Terms,  numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English 
Words.  To  whioh  are  appended  Lists  of  Scripture  and  other  Proper  Names, 
Abbreviations,  and  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stor- 
honth,  Author  of  “  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges,”  &o.  The  Pronunciation  carefully  revised 
by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

To  he  completed  in  TWELVE  MONTHLY  PARTS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


BOSWELL’S  LIFE  of  JOHNSON.  New  Edition,  founded 

on  that  of  J.  W.  Croker,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  Additional 
Matter,  by  Rev.  A.  Napier.  With  48  Steel  Engravings,  5  vols.  (including 
"  Johnsoniana”)  demy  8vo. 

LARGE-PAPER  EDITION.  Plates  on  India  Paper.  100 Copies,  numbered. 
Imp.  8vo.  [ Shortly . 

Crown  8vo,  8s  6d. 

ITALIAN  MASTERS  in  GERMAN  GALLERIES:  a 

Critical  Essay  on  the  Italian  Pictures  at  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  By 
Giovanni  Morelli.  Translated  from  the  German  by  L.  M.  Richter. 

Third  Edition,  large  post  8vo,  10s  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  QUOTATIONS  from  the  ENGLISH 

POETS.  By  Henry  G.  Bohn,  F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

"Mr.  Bohn’s  volume  has  the  rare  recommendation  of  being  entirely  free  from 
the  rubbish  which  is  commonly  thrust  into  similar  collections.  His  selections 
have  been  made  from  a  long  and  extensive  course  of  reading,  and  it  everywhere- 
bears  evidence  of  a  scholar’s  eye  and  taste.  There  must  be,  as  we  judge,  nearly 
8,000  quotations  in  the  volume,  ranging  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.” — Times . 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LEISURE  HOURS  in  RUSSIA.  By  Wickham  Hoffman. 

late  Secretary  U.S.  Legation,  St.  Petersburg,  Author  of  “  Camp,  Court,  and 
Siege.” 


PAULINE  CHRIST0L0GY :  Examination  of  Rom.  ix.,  5. 

Being  a  Rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gifford’s  Reply.  By  Benjamin  Hall 
Kennedy,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely.  Is. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  price  2s  6d. 

A  KEY  to  TENNYSON’S  “  IN  MEMORIAM.”  By  Alfred 

Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield  and  Sub-Dean  of  York. 

"  We  certainly  find  genuine  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  work;  in  fact,, 
help  which  very  few  readers  of  Mr.  Tennyson  can  afford  to  despise.” — Spectator . 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  EDITION  ISSUED. 

EMERSON’S  WORKS.  In  3  vols.  small  post  8vo,  3s  6d 

each.  Vol.  III.  Containing  SOCIETY  and  SOLITUDE — LETTERS  and 
SOCIAL  AIMS— MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS  (not  contained  in  any  other 
Edition) — and  ADDITIONAL  POEMS.  [Just  published. 


HAWTHORNE’S  WORKS.  Vol.  III.  Containing 

TRANSFORMATION  and  The  BLITHEDALE  ROMANCE.  3s  6d. 

[In  the  press. 

DANTE’S  IL  PURGAT0RI0.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation. 

by  W.  S.  Dugdale.  With  the  Text  of  the  Original  collated  with  the  Best 
Editions,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  5s. 

Uniform  Edition  of  the  INFERNO.  By  Dr.  Carlyle.  5s. 

In  course  of  publication,  with  numerous  Coloured  Plates. 

PARROTS  in  CAPTIVITY.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.A.,  M.D., 

F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "The  Amateur’s  Aviary  of  Foreign  Birds,”  &c.  With 
Notes  on  Several  Species  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton.  Parts  I.,  II.* 
and  III.,  Is  each.  [Ready. 

New  Edition  in  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Series. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  INTRODUCTION  to  PLANE.  By  the 

Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvtan,  formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Mathe¬ 
matical  Master  of  Charterhouse.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented. 
Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

[Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  CO.] 

Eleventh  Edition,  with  Emendations  and  New  Appendix,  5s. 

TEXT-BOOK  of  MUSIC.  By  H.  C.  Banister,  Prof,  of 

Harmony  at  the  R.A.  of  Music.  Containing  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Modulation,  Rhythm,  Canon,  Fugue,  Voices,  and  Instruments.  With  Exercises 
Examination  Papers,  and  Glossary  of  Terms. 

[Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  Co.] 

Sixth  Edition,  revised,  foap.  8vo,  3s  6d, 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  of  MUSIC,  from  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  For  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  B.Mus.  Oxon.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College, 
London,  and  Lecturer  on  Musical  History. 

[Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  Co.] 

The  SCIENCE  of  FOOD:  a  Text-Book  specially  adapted 

for  those  who  are  Preparing  for  the  Government  and  other  Examinations' 
in  Domestic  Economy.  With  Examination  Questions.  By  L.  M.  C.  Crown 
8vo,  Is  6d.  _ 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY, 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.’ 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG- 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER  S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 
FISHER’S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


October  20,  1883.] 
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RECENT  POETRY. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7a  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.— The  SEVEN  PLAYS  in 

ENGLISH  VERSE.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL  D.,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

•*  Prof.  Campbell's  ‘  Soph'  cles’  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  even  by 
people  acquainted  it  h  the  original,  and  the  English  reader  will  not  find  in  verse 
a  better  translation.”— Saturday  Review. 

“  Prof.  Campbell’s  work  shows  throughout,  as  we  should  expect,  both  con¬ 
scientious  pains  and  good  scholarship.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  3s  fid. 

The  SUPPLIANT  MAIDENS  of 

AESCHYLUS.  By  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  of  Winchester 
College. 

“  H:s  version  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  bo  read  through  without  fatigue,  and 
in  parts  to  arrest  the  attention  by  its  felicity.” — Academy. 

“A  work  of  very  great  merit . Any  one  who  reads  the  beautiful  lines  which 

serve  as  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Morsheau’s  volume  will  feel  at  once  that  the  writer 
possesses  a  degree  of  poetical  power  not  often  met  with  in  a  translation.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

LESSING’S  NATHAN  the  WISE.  Trans- 

lated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbett. 

“  We  can  cordially  recommend  Mr.  E.  K.  Corbett’s  translation  of  Lessing’s 

famous  play . It  is  accurate  and  scholarly,  and  can  be  read  with  pleasure 

throughout.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

PLAYS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 

Charles  Grindrod. 

“  One  thing  that  has  struck  us  throughout  is  that  the  anther  has  the  power  of 

writirg  blank  verse  of  his  own . In  short,  this  is  a  work  of  an  exceptional  kind. 

. We  advise  all  lovers  cf  genuine  dramatic  poetry  to  read  it.” — Morning  Post. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

POEMS.  By  J.  B.  Selkirk. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  CASTILIAN  BROTHERS— CHATEAU- 


Mr.  RUSSELL  WALLACE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

EGYPT  and  the  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION.  By  D. 

Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Russia:  a  Six  Years’  Resid¬ 
ence,  &c.  8vo,  14s.  INextweeK 

MACMILLAN’S  4s  Gd  SERIES.— New  Volumes. 

Professor  SEELEY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  EXPANSION  of  ENGLAND.  Two  Courses  of 

Lecture?  By  J.  R  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
m  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Historical  Society  oE  Massachusetts.  Crown  Svo,  4s  6d. 

“  Among  all  the  books  which  have  this  year  issned  from  the  press  few  can  vie 

in  interest  with  Professor  Seeley’s  little  volume . Even  if  there  are  auv  more 

interesting,  which  we  doubt,  there  have  been  none  more  important  "—Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


A 

N 


GREAT  TREA  SON :  a  Story  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

By  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppcs.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

OTES  on  the  CAUCASUS.  By  “Wanderer.”  Svo,  9s. 


‘Wanderer's’  book  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  narratives  of  adventurous 
journeys  and  its  brilliant  sketches  of  social  life.  But  it  may  also  be  recommeuded 
to  earnest  persons  who  have  the  Eastern,  and  especially  the  Central  Asian,  ones- 
tion  at  heart,  and  who  like  to  study  it  iu  its  latest  development.’’— St  Janies’? 
Gazette. 


LIFE  of  GOETHE.  By  Heinrich  Duntzer.  Translated 

by  T.  W.  Lyster,  Assistant-Librarian,  National  Library  of  Irelaud.  With 
Illustrations  and  Fac-similes,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo,  21s. 


THE  FIELD  of  DISEASE.  A  Book  of  Preventive 

Medicine.  By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Hon.  Physician 
to  the  Royal  Literary  Fuud,  Author  of  “Diseases  of  Modern  Life,”  “On 
Alcohol,’’  &c.  8vo,  25s. 


THE  VOYAGE  of  the  ’VEGA’  ROUND  ASIA  and 

EUROPE.  By  Baron  A.  E.  Yon  Nordenskiold.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Leslie.  Popular  Edition.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  Crown. 
8to>  [Xrat  week. 

MACMILLAN'S  6s  POPULAR  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 

SHANDON  BELLS.  By  William  Black,  Author  of 

“A  Priucess  of  Thule,”  “The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,”  &c. 
New  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


BRIANT— WALDEMAR  :  Three  Tragedies;  and  the  ROSE  of  SICILY  :  a 
Drama.  By  the  Author  of  “Ginevra,”  “  Herman  Waldgrave,”  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

LYRE  and  STAR.  Poems  by  tlie  Author  of 

“  Ginevra,”  “  Herman  Waldgrave,”  &c. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  fid. 

A  STORY  of  THREE  YEARS;  and  other 

Poems.  By  J.  Williams. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

LOVE  in  IDLENESS  :  a  Volume  of  Poems. 

With  an  Etching  by  W.  B.  Scott. 

“  Much  that  is  charming.” — Academy. 

“  This  interesting  little  book.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  It  is  plaiu  enough  to  any  one  who  reads  a  page  or  so  of  this  volume  that  its 
author  possesses  no  small  poetical  gifts.” — Spectator. 

Small  crown  8vo,  clotli,  3s  fid. 

SFORZA  :  a  Tragedy.  With  Incidental  Music 

for  the  last  Act.  By  J.  C.  Hey  wood. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6J. 

The  SON  of  SHELOMITH.  By  L.  M. 

Thornton. 


London  :  KEGAN,  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

The  LADIES’  PARADISE.  By  Emile  Zola, 

Author  of  “  L’Assomoir,”  &c  3  vols.  Translated  by  Frank  Belmont,  with 
the  Author’s  special  permission.  [ This  day. 


H 


Ready  next  week,  in  14  vols.  18mo,  paper  covers,  Is  each ;  cloth.  Is  6d  each. 

~ENRY  JAMES’S  NOVELS  and  TALES. 


PORTRAIT  of  a  LADY.  3  vols. 
RODERICK  HUDSON.  2  vols. 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  1  vol. 
DAISY  MILLER,  &c.  1  vol. 

The  MADONNA  of  the  FUTURE.  1 
vol. 


The  AMERICAN.  2  vols. 

The  EUROPEANS.  1  vol. 
CONFIDENCE,  &c.  1vol. 

SIEGE  of  LONDON,  &c.  1  vol. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE,  &e, 
1  vo'. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES— New  Volume. 

SELECTIONS  from  COWPER’S  POEMS.  With  Intro- 

kj  duction  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  Vignette,  18mo,  4s  6d. 


Mrs.  MOLESWORTH’S  NEW  BOOK. 

TWO  LITTLE  WAIF'S.  By  Mrs.  Moleswortii,  Author 

of  “Carrots,”  “The  Cuckoo  Clock,”  " Rosy,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  Crown  Svo.  4s  61. 

By  thesame.  Author,  with  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Globe,  4s  Gd  each. 


“  CARROTS. 

The  TAPESTRY  ROOM. 
GRANDMOTHER  DEAR. 
The  CUCKOO  CLOCK. 
TELL  ME  a  STORY. 


ROSY. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CHILD. 


SUMMER 

GIRLS. 


STORIES  for  BOYS 
Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 


and 


THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  and  the  ENGLISH 

VERSION,  a  COMPANION  to.  By  Philip  S chaff,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  American  Committee  of  Revision.  With  Fae-simile  Illustrations  of 
MSS.  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Crown  Svo,  12s. 


H 


MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.— New  Volume. 

ERODOTOS.  —  Books  I.  to  III.  The  ANCIENT 

EMPIRES  of  the  EAST.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Appendices, 
by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford  j 
Honorary  LL.D.,  Dublin.  8vo,  16s. 


MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.— New  Volumes. 

EURIPIDES.— IPH I GENI A  in  TAURIS.  Edited  by  E. 

B.  England,  M.A.,  Assistant  Classical  Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College, 
Victoria  University,  Manchester.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s  fid. 


ENOPHOjST. — HIERO.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Critical  Appendix,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow  and 
Assistant-Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Classical  Examiner 
in  the  University  of  London.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s  fid. 


RING  and  CORONET :  a  Story  of  Circus 

Life.  By  Arena.  3  vols 

ADE  :  a  Romance.  By  “  G.  M.”  1  vol. 

‘‘This  is  a  clever  little  book,  reminding  us  of  Miss  Broughton  at  her  best, 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  commonplace  events  and  decidedly  commonplace 
people,  but  describing  them  with  a  playful  humour  very  like  that  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  ‘  Nancy.’  ” — Vanity  Fair. 

GEORGE  ELVASTON.  By  Mrs.  Lodge, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Ottoliue,”  &c. 

“  She  has  plenty  of  incident,  some  of  it  approaching  to  freshness,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  conversath  n Mrs.  Lodge  is  very  eloquent,  and  writes  with  not  a  little 

pathos  and  simplicity.” — Alhenxum. 

The  WATERS  of  MARAH.  By  John  Hill. 

3  vols. 

“  The  author  bas  written  a  t.ile  of  our  day,  shewing  the  men  and  women  of  our 
time  in  their  true  colours  ;  and,  whilst  avoiding  the  least  suspicion  of  coarseness, 

he  has  wisely  sought  to  paint  the  world  as  it  is . It  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  rare 

to  be  able,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  recommend  a  book  without  reserve.” — 
Morning  Post. 

A  BURGLARY ;  or,  Unconscious  Influence. 

By  E  A.  Dillwyn,  Author  of  “  The  Rebecca  Rioter,”  “  Chloe  Arguelle,”  &o. 
**  Miss  Dillwyn  has  much  humour,  and  her  story  reveals  a  fairly  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  men  and  thiDgs.” — Athenieum. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London. 


MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. — New  Volumes. 

GRACE.— The  ODES.  Book  IV.  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Vocabulary,  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Charterhouse. 
18mo,  Is  6d. 

VIRGIL.— SELECTIONS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabu- 

lary,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College. 
18mo,  Is  6d. 


“A  very  excellent  return  for  sixpence . There  has  never  been  seen  anything 

like  it  for  the  money.” — World. 

THE  NEW  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  1  now  ready. 

The  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER. 

Contents. 

1.  “Shy.”  By  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A,  Engraved  by  Theodor  Knesing,  from  the 

Picture  in  the  possession  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Esq.,  New  York.  (Frontispiece.) 

2.  From  the  Old  Law  Courts  to  the  New.  F.  W.  Maitland.  With  Illustra. 

tions,  drawn  by  Harry  Fnrniss,  John  O’Connor,  and  A.  Morrow,  engraved 
by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

3.  Les  Casquettes.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

4.  The  Dormouse  at  Home.  Graut  Allen.  With  Illustrations  by  Charles 

Whymper,  engraved  by  W.  and  J.  R.  Cheshire. 

5.  Rossetti's  Influence  in  Art.  J.  Comyns  Carr.  With  Illustrations  from 

Drawings  and  Paintings  after  D.  G.  Rossetti,  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  0. 
Lacour,  W.  Quick,  and  Theodor  Knesing. 

6.  The  Supernatural  Experiences  of  Patsy  Cong.  William  Black. 

7.  Oysters  and  the  Oyster  Question.— Part  I.  T.  H.  Huxley,  P.R.S,  With 

Illustrations  by  J.  Coombs,  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

8.  The  Armourer's  Prentices.— Chapters  1-2.  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London,  W.C. 
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W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Imp.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ALERT’: 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  PATAGONIAN,  POLYNESIAN,  AND  MASCARENE  WATERS. 

By  R.  W.  COPPINGER,  M.D.  (Staff  Surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  'Alert.') 

Illustrated  with  16  Full-page  Plates  and  several  Woodcuts,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Mr.  F.  North,  R.N. 

EVOLUTION  AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

By  W.  F.  KIRBY  (British  Museum). 

Crown  870,  cloth,  4s  Gel.  [This  day. 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  DUTCH  GIRL. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo,  31s  6d,  ready. 

IN  TROUBLED  TIMES. 


By  Miss  A.  S.  C.  WALLIS. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  Author’s  Assistance,  by  E.  J.  Irving. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DUTCH  CRITIQUES 


Dr.  J.  TEN  BRINK.— “This  extraordinary  book 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  literature.” 

Prof.  A.  PIERSON.— “This  book  is  important 
enough  to  be  treated  from  various  points  of  views. 
Without  being  indebted  to  anyone’s  recommendation, 
it  ha9  been  universally  read.” 

*•  HANDELSBLAD.” — “It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
book,  the  work  of  a  young  girl  of  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  without  a  feeling  of  amazement.” 


“ PORTFEUILLE.”  —  “A  triumph  for  Dutch 
literature.” 

“ZONTAGSBLAD.” — “This  work  is  in  the  highest 

degree  noteworthy . It  is  incomprehen-ible  that  a 

young  girl  should  have  written  such  a  work.” 

Dr.  COHEN  STUART. — “This  genial  work  of  a 
very  youthful  writer  moves  us  to  astonishment  and 
admiration  . An  extraordinary  masterpiece.” 

“KERKLYK  COURANT.” — “It  is  a  pleasure  to 
draw  attention  to  this  remarkable  literary  pheno¬ 
menon.” 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

Prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

(Corresponding  to  Euclid,  Books  I. -II.) 

Wi:h  numerous  Diagrams,  3s  6d.  [ This  dry. 

THE  MUSICIAN:  a  Guide  for  Pianoforte  Students. 

By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE. 

In  Six  Grades,  2s  each.  [Grades  J.  and  II.  ready. 

“  We  are  fir  from  suggesting  that  there  is  any  royal  road  for  acquiring  technical  knowledge,  but  we  aro 
quite  certain  Mr.  Ridley  Prentice’s  road  is  in  every  way  the  pleasantest  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  auy 
pianoforte  student.  If  any  one  will  work  through  this  first  grade  conscientiously, by  the  time  he  has  readied 
the  end  of  it  he  will  have  mastered  many  difficulties  in  harmony  and  musical  form  which  he  might  have 
hitherto  thought  were  almost  insurmountable.  The  work  supplies  a  deficiency  in  musical  litorature  which 
has  long  been  felt ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  become  intelbgent 
pianoforte  players.” — Saturday  Review. 

PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  EPIC  OF  HADES.” 

NOTICE.— Mr.  LEWIS  MO  REINS  New  Volume ,  eniitled 
li  SONGS  UNSUNG fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  price  6s,  ivill  he 
published  Next  Week. 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

NOTICE. — A  New  Collection  of  Verses,  entitled  u  OLD  WORLD 
IDYLLS f  by  Mr.  AUSTIN  DOBSON ,  mainly  selected 
from  his  “  Vignettes  in  Rhyme  "  and  u  Proverbs  in  Porcelain 
both  of  which  are  out  of  print,  is  Now  Ready,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper ,  elzevir  8 vo,  price  6s. 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 

“THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  ‘JEANNETTE.’” 

NOTICE. —  The  above  Narrative  of  Arctic  Exploration,  from  the 
Journals  of  Lieutenant-Commander  GEORGE  W.  DE  LONG, 
ivith  many  Illustrations  and  Maps,  will  be  ready  on  Monday 
next,  price  36,9,  in  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  and  may  be  had  at  all 
Libraries  and  Booksellers' . 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


This  day  is  published,  Svo,  10s  6d. 

MODERN  PARALLELS  TO  THE 
ANCIENT  EVIDENCES  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Being  an  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Force  of  those 
Evidences  by  the  Light  of  Parallels  supplied  by 
Mo.iern  Affairs. 

London  :  W.  n.  ALLEN  aud  CO., 

13  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  61 ;  post  free,  8d. 

rnflE  ILBERT  BILL.  A  Collection 

JL  of  Letters,  Speeches,  Memorials,  Articles,  &c., 
stating  Objections  to  the  Bill. 

Londou  :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Go.,  13  Witerloo  Place. 


In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTOR  Y  of  the  HUSH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B.A. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  somotimes  profound.”— 
Manchester  Guardian. 

London  :  Simpxin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  51-th  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to 

KNOWLEDGE.  By  a  Ladv.  The  Original 
Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time. 

London:  Simpkin,  Maksiisll,  aud  Co. 


NEW  JUVENILE  GIFT-BOOK. 

With  Coloured  Illustration-,  andPictoriil  Cover,  4to, 
6d. 

The  nodding  mandarin:  a 

Tragedy  iu  China.  Edited  by  Lewis  Foreman 
Day,  Author  of  “  Every-Day  Art,”  “instances  of 

Accessory  Art,”  &c. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  aud  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


Twelfth  Edition,  nost  free,  On9  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  ‘  on  ASTHMA  and 

BR.ONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Rod  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 

Just  published. 

Flowers  with  roots,”  and 

other  Short  Sermons  and  Allegories  for 
Children.  Simply  told  by  R  v.  John  Crofts,  Yicar 
of  Dalton,  Wigan.  Bound  iu  fancy  cloth,  with  frontis¬ 
piece,  price  2-3  6d.  “  Full  of  apt  illustrations  and 

homely  enforcements  of  the  duties  of  life.” — 
Pub  ishers’  Circular.  Griffith  and  Farren,  London ; 
Phillipson  and  Colder,  Chester. 


Just  published,  price  Is. 

THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR,  for  the  Year  1883-4. 

Lmdon:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Manchester:  J.  E. 
Coenish. 


r|IHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

X  324,  was  Published  on  TUESDAY  LAST, 
the  16th  inst. 

Contents. 

1.  Peowe's  Life  of  Coperni  ns. 

2.  Early  Law  and  Custom. — Maine  and  Lyall. 

3.  L  tters  and  Memorials  of  Cardinal  Allen. 

4.  Kussian  Railways  in  Asia. 

5.  The  Scottish  Language. 

6.  The  Herefordshire  Pomona. 

7.  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg.  By  the  Comte  de 

Paris. 

8.  Schubert— Chopin— Liszt. 

9.  The  Correspondence  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
London:  Lonomans  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 


Contents. 


1.  Edward  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel. 

2.  Socialism  in  England. 

3.  Saint  Teresa. 

4.  Fur  Seals  of  Commerce. 

5.  Marshal  Bugeaud. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission. 

7.  Trade  koutfs  to  China  and  French  Occupation 

of  Tonquin. 

8.  Disintegration. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready.  Part  III.,  Vol.  XLYI.,  September,  1883, 
price  5s. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY’S 

kj  JOURNAL. 

Contents. 

“Report  of  tiie  Council”  to  the  Forty-Ninth 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

“Food  Products  and  their  International  Dis¬ 
tribution.  By  S.  Bourne,  Esq. 

“The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics.”  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Abridged  from  Dr.  G.  Mayr’s  Work, 
“  Die  UesetzmiLsigkeit  im  Gesellschaftsleben.’* 
By  W.  Hooper,  E-q. 

Miscellanea  (1.)  English  Express  Trains.  By  E. 
Foxwell,  E-q.  (2.)  Quarterly  List  of  Additions 
to  the  Library,  &c. 

Loudon  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


PRIZE  PUZZLES,  in  Sport  and 

Natural  History,  BEGIN  THIS  WEEK. 
FIVE  GUINEAS  QUARTERLY,  in 
CASH. 

See  "ASHORE  or  AFLOAT,"  the  best  and  hand- 
somest  Weekly  Paper  on  all  Kinds  of  Sport.  At 
every  Bookstall.  Price  6i3. 

Office:  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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EVERY  THURSDAY.]  TONE  PENNY. 

NOW  HEADY. 

The  First  Weekly  Number  of 
THE 

CHRISTIAN 

MILLION, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  PAPER, 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART,”  &c. 

In  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

R  H  O  D  A 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

IS  PULL  of  ATTRACTIVE  PICTURES. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

CONSISTS  of  SIXTY-FOUR  LONG  COLUMNS. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

Contains 

PURE  LITERATURE  for  FAMILY  READING-. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

IS  a  HIGH-CLASS  JOURNAL. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

IS  PRINTED  on  GOOD  ROLLED  TONED  PAPER. 

» 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

MORALITY  ILLUSTRATED  by  PICTURES. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

PICTURES  of  ARISTOCRATIC  LONDON. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

PICTURES  of  PAUPER  LONDON. 


BROUGHTON’S 

B  E  L  I  N  I)  A  . 

Dr.  EDITH  ROMNEY.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  Is  clever,  lively,  and  entertaining.” — Daily  News. 

JULIET.  By  M.  E.  Carter.  3  vols. 

“  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  excellent,  and.  as  a  psychological  study,  the  character 
of  the  heroine  is  admirably  drawn.” — John  Bull. 

PUT  to  the  PROOF.  By  Miss  Caroline 

Fotiiergill.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

PICTURES  of  PROVINCIAL  LIFE. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

ILLUSTRATED  PEEPS  INTO  BOOKS. 


ABIGEL  ROWE.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Regency. 

By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  Author  of  “  Lady  Grizel,”  “  My  Lords  of  Strogue,”  &c. 
In  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  [On  Wednesday  next. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

ANECDOTE,  TRAVEL,  and  ADVENTURE. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

ILLUSTRATED  GOSPEL  MESSAGES. 


THE  NOVELS  OF 

RHODA  BROUGHTON. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

CONTAINS  SOMETHING  for  EVERYBODY. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MILLION 

IS  the  ONLY  PAPER  of  its  KIND  in  the  KINGDOM. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  price  6s  each. 


COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE.  SWEETHEART. 
JOAN.  —  NANCY. 


NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE. 
SECOND  THOUGHTS. 


The  “CHRISTIAN  MILLION”  will  be  sent  Post- 
free  from  the  Office  for  Six  Month2,  on  receipt  of  P.O.O. 
for  3s  3d.  Remittances  by  Postal  Orders  or  P.O. 
Orders  on  the  G.P.O.  should  bo  made  payable  to 
William  Tarver,  aud  all  Cheques  should  be  crossed 
“  London  and  County  Bank." 

May  be  had  of  all 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street, 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  BY  TWO  NEW  WRITERS. 


BOOKSELLERS,  NEWSAGENTS,  &  BOOKSTALLS. 


In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 


Publishing  Office  of  the 

CHRISTIAN  MILLION, 

272  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Recently  published,  crown  8vo,  price  8s. 

HEALTH  RESORTS  AND  THEIR 
USES. 

By  Dr.  BURNEY  YEO. 

Contents. — Winter  Quarters,  the  Western  Riviera, 
Davos  Platz,  the  Engadino,  Sea  or  Mountain  ?  &c. 

“  Eminently  readable." — Times. 

"A  veritable  god-send  of  judicious  advice.”— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  scientific,  interesting,  and  readable  book.” — 
British  Medical  Journal. 

London  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL  (Limited;. 


Just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  28 j. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRED 
SCRIPTURE. 

A  CRITICAL,  HISTORICAL.  AND  DOGMATIC 
INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE 
OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

By  GEORGE  T.  LADD,  D.D. 

This  elaborate  work  embodies  the  studies  and 
labour  of  several  year-,  and  lias  teen  looked  forward 
to  with  interest  by  Biblical  sclolars,  on  account  of 
the  author’s  known  competence  for  his  difficult  task. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  suhject  is  one  which 
at  present  stirs  theological  thought  throughout 
English-speaking  Christendom. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  CLARK. 

London:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  and  CO. 


PARDONED. 

By  A.  M.  HOPKINSON,  Author  of  “  Waiting.” 

THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

THY  NAME  IS  TRUTH. 

A  New  Social  and  Political  Novel. 

By  a  NEW  WRITER  of  GREAT  POLITICAL  and  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE. 


London :  J.  and  R.  MAXWELL,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  33. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Actum,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  Ss, 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  13s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free, 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  AND  RECENT  BOOKS. 

NEW  “  STANDARD  ”  EDITION 

OF  THE 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

In  Twenty-six  Volumes,  large  8vo,  each  10s  6d. 

This  Edition  is  being  printed  from  new  type,  on  fine  paper;  it  will  include i  some  of  Mr. 
Thaclceray1  s  Writings  which  have  not  'before  been  collected ,  with  many  additional  Illusti  ations ,  and ,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe,  it  will  be  the  largest  and  handsomest  edition  that  has  been  published. 

The  FIRST  VOLUME,  containing  “VANITY  FAIR,”  Vol.  I., 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Twenty-one  Steel  Plates,  and  Eighty-four  Wood  Engravings, 

Was  published  on  October  1st,  and  a  New  Volume  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of  each  succeeding  month  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Series. 


NEW  VOLUME  by  Miss  THACKERAY  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie). 

Just  published,  large  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  SIBYLS :  Mrs.  Barbauld— Miss 

Edgeworth — Mrs.  Opie — Miss  Austen.  By  Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie).  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazme. 

Just  published,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  clotb,  gilt  edge",  with 
Photograph,  small  4to,  10s  6d. 

The  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY- 

BOOK.  Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleanor  Arnold. 

Just  published,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6>. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Cap- 

tivity.  Epitomised  from  “The  Merv  Oasis.”  By  Edmond  O'Donovan, 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION,  in  ONE  VOLUME. 

Just  published,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s  63. 

MEMORIES  of  OLD  FRIENDS.  Being 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerriek, 
Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871,  to  which  are  added  Fourteen  Original  Letters 
from  J.  S.  Mill,  never  before  published.  Edited  by  Horace  N.  Ptm. 

On  October  26tb,  with  Unlettered  Diagrams  with  Coloured  Lines.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  of  EUCLID  MADE  EASY 

for  BEGINNERS.  Arranged  from  “The  Elements  of  Euclid,”  by  Robert 
Simson,  M.D.  By  William  Howard. 

NEW  WORK  by  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  R.  L.  PLAYFAIR. 

The  SCOURGE  of  CHRISTENDOM  :  Annals 

of  British  Relations  with  Algiers  prior  to  the  French  Conquest.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Ancient  Algiers  from  1578  to  1824.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  L. 
Playfair,  H.B.M/s  Consul  at  Algiers.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  [In  the  press. 

NEW  WORK  by  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS  in  the 

ENGLISH  DRAMA.  By  John  Addington  Syhonds,  Author  of  "The 
Renaissance  in  Italy,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  Lin  the  press. 

NEW  EDITION,  with  ADDITIONAL  MATTER. 

WALKS  in  FLORENCE.  By  Susan  and 

Joanna  Horner.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

[In  the  press. 

MEMOIRS  of  LIFE  and  WORK.  By 

Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  With  Original  Portraits,  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

NEW  EDITION  of  HARE'S  “  CITIES  of  NORTHERN  and  CENTRAL 

ITALY.” 

GITIES  of  CENTRAL  ITALY.  With  Illus¬ 

trations,  2  yols.  crown  8vo. 

CITIES  of  NORTHERN  ITALY.  With 

Illustrations,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hake,  Author  of  “  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,” 
&o.  [Shortly. 

POPULAR  EDITION,  ABRIDGED,  with  a  NEW  PREFACE. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA.  An  Essay 

towards  a  Better  Comprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Now  ready.  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits  and  Two  Maps,  363. 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R. 

Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Harrow  School ;  Author  of  “Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,” 
“Carthage and  the  Carthaginians,” &c. 

ANATOMY  for  ARTISTS.  By  John  Mar- 

shall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  late 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Government  School  of  Design,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  ;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College.  Illustrated  by  220  Original 
Drawings  on  Wood  by  J.  S.  Cnthbert,  engraved  by  George  Nicholls  and  Co. 
Second  Edition,  imp.  8vo,  31s  6d.  [Shortly. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE  MONTHLY. 


The  NEW  SERIES  of  the 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  by  JAMES  PAYN. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  will  be  READY  on  OCTOBER  27th. 


Contents. 


The  Deanery  Ball.  Illustrated  by 
W.  S.  Stacey. 

Madame  D’Arblay. 

On  the  Downward  Slope. 

The  Giant's  Robe.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Vice  Versa.”  Chap.  13.  A  “  Thorn 
and  Flower  Piece.”  Chap.  14.  In 


the  Spring.  Chap.  15.  Harold  Catfyn 
makes  a  Di-covery.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  Rilston. 

Wonders  of  Photographv. 

My  Poor  Wife. — I.  Illustrated  by 

Wdliam  Small. 

A  Wagon  Trip  at  the  Cape. 


ITALIAN  BYWAYS.  By  John  Addington 

Symonds,  Author  of  “  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  “  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,” 
&e.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

ANNALS  of  the  EARLY  CALIPHATE.  By 

Sir  W illiam  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Mahomet,”  &c.  8vo,  16s. 

LEAVES  from  the  DIARY  of  HENRY 

GREVILLE.  Edited  by  the  Viscountess  Enfield.  8vo,  14s. 

“  The  writer,  or  perhaps  the  editor,  has  carefully  abstained  from  ciU3ing  pain 
to  any  living  person  ;  yet  the  Diary  is  lively,  and  replete  with  the  interest  which 

attaches  to  the  record  of  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  life The  whole  book  would, 

perhaps,  have  been  less  valuable  if  it  had  recorded  more  original  judgments.  The 
opinions  of  a  former  time  are  most  accurately  r  presented  by  a  sensible,  well-bred, 
popular  member  of  society,  who,  instead  of  trying  to  exercise  influence  of  his  own, 
was  content  to  record  what  he  saw  and  heard.” — Saturday  Review. 

UNDERGROUND  RUSSIA :  Revolutionary 

Profiles  and  Sketches  from  Life.  By  Stepniak,  formerly  Editor  of  “  Zemlia 
i  Volia”  (Land  and  Liberty).  With  a  Preface  by  Peter  Lavrotf.  Translated 
from  the  Italian.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“The  book  is  as  yet  unique  in  literature ;  it  is  a  priceless  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Russian  thought  and  feeling ;  as  a  true  and  faithful  reflection  of 
certain  aspects  of,  perhaps,  the  most  tremendous  political  movement  in  history,  it 
seems  destined  to  become  a  standard  work.” — Athenamm. 

LEGAL  MEDICINE.  Part  II.  By  Charles 

Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  Master  of  Surgery,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
of  Forensic  Medicine  at  the  London  Hospital,  Oflicial  Analyst  to  the  Home 
Office,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington,  late  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Public  Aualyst  for  the  City  of  London,  &c.  Royal  8vo. 

_  [In  the  press. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

EUGENIA :  an  Episode.  By  W.  M.  Hardinge, 

Author  of  “  Clifford  Gray.”  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  Mr.  William  Money  Hardinge  is  clever  and  ingenious,  possessing  remarkable 
descriptive  power,  and  no  little  command  of  satirical  wit.” — Daily  News. 

JOHN  HERRING:  a  West  of  England 

Romance.  By  the  Author  of  “Mehalah.”  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [Oil  October  26th. 

ROSSMOYNE.  By  the  Author  of  “Phyllis,” 

“  Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [In  November . 

LOVING  and  SERVING.  By  Holme  Lee. 

3  vols.  post  8vo.  [rn  November. 

MEADOW-SWEET  ;  or,  the  Wooing  of  Iphis. 

A  Pastoral.  By  Edwin  Whelpton,  Author  of  “A  Lincolnshire  Heroine.” 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  [rn  the  press. 

The  PERFECT  PATH :  a  Novel.  By 

Elizabeth  Glaister,  Author  of  “  The  Markhams  of  Otterton,”  “A  Discord,” 
“A  Constant  Woman,”  &c.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  [Tn  thepress. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


London  :  Printed  by  John  Campbell,  of  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  18  Exeter  Street, 
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they  knew  that  the  British  Government  was  most  loth  to  accept 
any  new  ground  of  quarrel.  They  were,  however,  gravely  in 
the  wrong,  and  in  acknowledging  this  they  showed  a  self- 
restraint  more  creditable  than  most  of  their  recent  proceedings. 
The  compensation,  though  not  large,  is  sufficient,  and  to  have 
haggled  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  British  Government, 
more  especially  as  the  fact  of  the  payment  will  protect  all  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  Madagascar  against  the  irritability  which  seems  for 
the  moment  to  have  mastered  the  French  marine.  The  Con¬ 
sular  iucident  at  Tamatave  is  not  settled  yet,  hut  it  does  not 
involve  any  claim  to  compensation. 
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THE  French.  Ministry  decline  to  issue  a  “  Yellow  Book  ”  on 
Tonquin,  because  negotiations  are  still  advancing,  but  have 
issued  a  kind  of  pamphlet  giving  a  history  of  their  progress. 
It  is  most  unsatisfactory  reading.  It  appeal's  that  the  Foreign 
Office  did,  on  September  6th,  ask  the  Chinese  to  open  the  town  of 
Man  Hao,  in  Yunnan,  as  a  depot  for  trade,  to  declare  Tonquin 
from  that  point  down  to  Sontay  “  neutral,”  and  to  leave  the 
rest  of  Tonquin,  including  the  Delta  of  the  Songkoi,  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  neutral  zone  was  to  he  governed  by  Anamite 
Mandarins,  Anam  being  French,  and  French  troops  were 
to  have  right  of  entry  into  it  at  will  to  “repress  any 
disorder.”  This  offer,  which  was  almost  impudent,  was 
peremptorily  rejected  by  the  Chinese,  who  on  the  16th 
inst.  proposed  terms  which  involve  the  evacuation  of  Ton¬ 
quin,  and  the  opening  of  the  Songkoi  up  to  Sontay  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  in  his  turn 
declares  these  terms  inadmissible,  and  suspends  negotiations 
until  the  reinforcements  have  arrived,  and  “  accomplished  facts  ” 
shall  have  had  their  influence  on  China.  The  two  Powers  are, 
therefore,  waiting,  but  not  negotiating. 

Most  of  the  French  papers  approve  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  Orleanists  and  the  Reds  are  very  hitter.  The  former 
say  the  Government  have  left  to  France  only  the  alternatives 
of  a  discreditable  retreat  or  a  disaster,  while  the  latter  denounce 
the  notion  of  a  war  with  China  as  monstrous.  Their  Chief,  M. 
Cl^menceau,  intends  to  meet  any  request  for  a  credit  to  send 
troops  to  Tonquin  with  a  direct  negative,  and  he  will  find,  it  is  said, 
serious  support,  even  if  he  takes  a  division,  as  he  threatens  to 
do,  before  the  “  credit  ”  is  formally  asked  for.  The  Government 
as  yet  hold  firm,  but  they  have  not  stated  the  amount  of  the 
credit  they  will  ask,  and  are  apparently  waiting  until  their  forces 
in  Tonquin,  which  by  November  1st  will  amount  to  7,000  men, 
have  performed  some  great  feat.  There  are,  it  is  said,  hesita¬ 
tions  about  this  feat,  the  Admiral  in  command  in  Tonquin  having 
discovered  that  Bacninh,  the  first  jflace  to  he  attacked,  is 
defended  by  heavy  guns,  and  that  his  artillery  will  he  deficient. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  desperate  attempt  will  he 
made,  and  that  if  the  Black  Flags  are  defeated  the  Chamber 
will  give  M.  Ferry  a  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  a  repulse 
would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  Ministry,  unless,  as  is  hoped,  M. 
Ferry  accepts  the  decision  of  the  Chamber,  changes  his  Foreign 
Minister,  and  turns  his  attention  wholly  to  domestic  affairs. 

The  Baily  News  states  that  the  business  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  called  on  Thursday  was  to  consider  and  accept  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  tne  Shaw  incident  offered  by  France.  The  French 
Government  will  pay  Mr.  Shaw  £1,000  as  compensation,  aud 
express  regret  that  he  should  have  been  detained.  If  this  is 
correct,  which  we  do  not  doubt,  the  French  Foreign  Office  must 
be  considered  to  have  behaved  well.  They  were  scarcely  re- 
Cjjfcbble  for  an  Admiral  in  such  a  condition  of  health,  the 
IaVc  eaters  round  them  were  eagerly  advising  resistance,  and 


Mr.  James  Lowther  is  our  favourite  Tory  speaker.  He  made 
a  speech  at  Coventry,  yesterday  week,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Liberal  Associations  all  over 
the  country.  In  it,  Mr.  Lowther  boasted  that  he  had  never 
been  “one  of  those  to  how  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  falsely- 
called  Free-trade, — on  the  other  hand,  he  had  always  denounced 
it  as  the  most  leviathan  impostor  of  modern  times,  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  pander¬ 
ing  to  the  interests  of  those  who  did  not  own  the  sway  of  her 
Majesty.”  How  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  must  groan  over  these 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lowther’s  !  What  use  is  it  trying  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  his  is  the  cautious  and  l-easonahle  party,  when 
Mr.  James  Lowther  is  sure  to  make  a  speech  just  before  or  just 
after  him  which  excites  ten  times  as  much  cheering  as  his  own 
because  it  virtually  represents  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a 
priest  of  Baal,  who  ruined  England  to  serve  the  foreigner  ? 

On  Monday,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  replied,  at  Carnarvon,  to 
an  address  from  the  Conservative  Associations  of  the  six 
counties  of  North  Wales,  and  attempted  to  comfort  them  for 
their  small  success  in  imbuing  that  country  with  Conservative 
views  by  representing  that,  though  Wales  is  certaiuly  not  Con¬ 
servative,  yet,  by  all  the  principles  of  traditional  usage,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  so.  Wales  was  the  cradle  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  long  before  the  Norman,  or  the  Saxon,  or  the  Roman 
set  his  foot  on  these  shores,  Wales  was  inhabited  by  the 
same  race  living  there  now,  the  race  that  is  the  parent  stock  of 
the  British.  Such  traditions  and  the  pride  of  such  an  ancestry 
ought  to  make  Wales  thoroughly  Conservative ;  and  if  they  did 
not,  it  must  he,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  held,  because  Conserva¬ 
tive  principles  had  been  misrepresented  by  Liberal  prejudice, 
and  perhaps  even  to  some  extent  because  Conservatives  them¬ 
selves  had  proved  to  be  deficient  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Sir  Stafford  insisted  greatly  on  the  magic 
power  of  sympathy,  and  appealed  to  Welshmen  to  combine  their 
Conservative  pride  in  an  ancient  lineage  and  a  proud  history 
with  warm  national  sympathies,  which  would  popularise  that 
pride  and  subordinate  it  to  the  service  of  the  nation.  He  warned 
the  Welsh  solemnly  against  the  Radicals  who  asked  them  to 
invest  in  schemes  of  which  it  could  only  be  said  that,  like  one 
of  the  South  Sea  bubble  companies,  “  the  nature  of  it  was  to  be 
disclosed  hereafter.”  Unfortunately,  that  description  applies 
much  more  strikingly  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  than  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Even  the  late  Lord  Derby 
described  the  greatest  of  his  domestic  measures  as  “  a  leap  in 
the  dark,”  while  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
an  even  greater  leap  into  a  thicker  darkness. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  speaking  at  Bangor  on  Tuesday,  must 
have  had  Mr.  James  Lowther  in  his  mind,  we  should  think,  when 
he  spoke  of  “  men  among  us  who  are  playing,  perhaps,  a  selfish 
game — perhaps  it  maybe  called  a  mad  game — aud  who  are  likely 
to  cause  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  Those  men  must  be  checked.  They  can  be  checked 
only  by  the  steady,  workmanlike  opposition  which  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  can  offer  to  them.”  Unfortunately,  “steady  and  work¬ 
manlike  opposition  ”  is  never  offered  by  Conservatives  to  Mr. 
James  Lowther,  though  it  certainly  should  be  offered  to  his  mad 
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attempt  to  persuade  the  people  of  Coventry  Into  a  new  demand 
for  Protection,  and  all  the  miseries  of  a  war  of  tariffs.  At  the 
lunch  in  the  afternoon,  Sir  Stafford  entreated  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  to  establish  Conservative  newspapers  in  Welsh,  and  also 
to  imitate  his  friends  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Counties  of  England, 
who  had  so  far  advanced  in  their  organisation  that  they  had 
already  told  off  all  the  distant  voters  to  particular  owners  of 
private  carriages,  who  were  to  convey  them  to  the  poll  at  the 
next  general  election.  That  was  nearly  all  Sir  Stafford  had 
to  say  at  Bangor.  The  nightmare  of  Mr.  Lowther  no  doubt  sat 
heavy  on  his  breast.  _ 

Mr.  Raikes,  who  followed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  did  not 
imitate  his  moderation,— a  quality  which  the  not  very  amiable 
politician  who  represents  the  University  of  Cambridge  does  not 
understand.  He  said  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  passed  in 
the  recent  Session,  he  feared  that  “  the  predominant  party  in 
Parliament  passed  that  Bill  using  hypocrisy  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
their  real  intentions.  He  was  afraid  that  the  Government  had 
passed  that  measure  rather  in  the  interests  of  persons  who 
were  not  likely  to  be  a  credit  to  any  constituency,  and  who 
were  thereby  to  be  introduced  as  candidates  for  Parliament.” 
That  remark  strikes  us  as  not  only  politically  malicious,  but  as 
very  silly  too.  Can  a  motive  be  conceived  why  the  present 
Government  should  wish  to  get  discreditable  candidates  into 
the  House  ?  Is  not  the  number  of  anarchical  elements  in  the 
House  already  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Government  ?  And 
how  can  the  discouragement  of  bribery  and  corruption  tend  to 
the  multiplication  of  discreditable  candidates  ?  Mr.  Raikes’s 
spleen  is  greatly  in  excess  of  his  intelligence. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Leatham  ended  his  speech  at  Huddersfield  on 
Tuesday  with  a  passage  of  singular  strength  and  eloquence, 
which  deserves  a  fuller  record  than  any  it  has  found  in  the 
London  papers.  After  remarking  that  some  one  would  say, 
“  Yon  forget  Ireland,”  he  went  on,  “  I  wish  I  could  forget  Ire¬ 
land  ;  Ireland  is  the  skeleton  in  our  cupboard,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  the  cupboard-door  has  stood  open  both  night  and 
day.”  He  maintained  that  our  policy  had  been  a  just  one,  and 
that  the  next  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Ireland  would  be  on  the 
side  of  reason  and  justice.  “We  must  persist  in  our  policy  of 
absolute  and  unfaltering  justice  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 

must  be  no  trilling  about  the  maintenance  of  the  Union . 

Sincerely  as  I  am  attached  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  warm  as  is 
my  allegiance  to  those  who  lead  it,  I  would  renounce  both, 
rather  than  admit  that  upon  this  supreme  and  cardinal 
question  it  was  possible  to  give  way.  The  country  which 
begins  to  parley  with  its  own  dissolution  is  lost.  The 
obligation  to  maintain  the  body  politic  is  vital;  it  is  this 
which  made  the  Americans  of  the  North  struggle  to  the  death 
in  order  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  the  same  obligation  com¬ 
pels  us.  To  maintain  their  great  America  whole  and  indivisible, 
the  Americans  of  the  North  changed  for  a  time  their  whole 
nature.  God  grant  that  it  may  never  be  necessary  for  us  to 
change  ourselves.  A  nation  of  unmartial  shopkeepers  and  of 
patient  farmers  became  at  once  the  most  resolute,  the  steruest, 
and  perhaps  the  fiercest  amongst  men.  They  flung  economy  to 
the  winds ;  they  turned  their  backs  upon  prosperity ;  steadfastly 
they  looked  death  in  the  face.  Is  it  nothing — a  sentiment 
which  is  so  great  that  it  should  so  seize  upon  a  whole  people  and 
change  and  transform  them  at  its  pleasure  ?  The  whole  world 
trembled  with  the  shock  and  shuddered  at  the  carnage.  But 
they  saved  their  country.  And  so,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  we  can  save  ourselves.”  Such  a  passage  as  this,  from  a 
thorough-going  Radical  like  Mr.  Leatham,  is  worth  a  hundred 
such  speeches  from  Conservatives,  as  evidence  of  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  cause. 

The  long  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  appears  at  length  to 
have  ended.  The  Peruvians,  it  will  be  remembered,  refused,  in 
face  of  the  Chilian  demands,  to  form  a  Government  which  could 
either  accept  or  reject  them,  and  the  Chilians  therefore  treated 
Peru  as  a  conquered  country.  Wearied  out  at  length  with  the 
occupation,  which  was  deliberately  made  painful  by  every  inci¬ 
dent  of  military  tyranny,  the  Peruvians  of  the  cities  at  last 
accepted  General  Yglesias  as  President,  and  called  a  General 
Assembly  to  support  him.  The  terms  agreed  upon  are  not  yet 
known,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  principle  adopted  is  the 
cession  of  the  nitrate-yielding  territory  to  the  conquerors,  sub¬ 
ject  to  ultimate  redemption  at  a  fixed  price  ;  and  the  Chilians 
have  consequently  evacuated  both  Lima  and  Callao,  retiring 


to  their  own  land.  The  war  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
ferocity,  and  for  the  revelation  it  has  afforded  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Chilians,  who  are  of  nearly  unmixed  blood, 
and  who  have  conciliated  their  Indian  tribes,  to  the  mixed 
people  of  Peru,  under  whose  rule,  we  suspect,  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  cared  little  whether  it  were  conquered  or  no.  The  hatred 
between  the  old  Spanish  Colonies  is  now  quite  as  great  as 
between  any  European  States,  while  the  rights  of  war  are 
pushed  farther  than  has  been  usual  in  the  West  since  the 
middle-ages. 

The  Colonial  Office  is  clearly  determined  that  the  question  of 
annexing,  or  not  annexing,  New  Guinea  shall  remain  in  its  own 
hands.  It  awaits  the  result  of  the  Federal  Conference  on  the 
subject  to  assemble  in  Sydney  in  November.  Meanwhile,  an 
expedition  has  been  organised,  under  Mr.  H.  R.  Maclver,  to 
make  a  descent  on  the  island,  and  organise  a  local  Government,, 
as  the  North  Borneo  Company  did,  and  so  force  the  hand  both, 
of  the  Colonies  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  project  appears  to 
be  serious,  and  Lord  Derby,  therefore,  on  the  24th  inst.  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  (or  “  Brigadier-General  ”)  Maclver,  informing 
him  that  “  he  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  informing 
him  especially,  and  without  delay,  that  the  contemplated 
operations  cannot  be  permitted  ;”  and  that  if  they  are 
persisted  in,  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  the  officer  commanding  her  Majesty’s  Naval  forces  on 
the  station,  will  be  ordered  to  “  interfere.”  In  plain  English, 
any  ships  landing  an  expedition  will  be  sunk  at  sight.  That 
is,  at  all  events,  a  decisive  policy,  and,  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
templated  Conference,  is  quite  justifiable,  though  Mr.  Maclver 
is  right  when  he  says  that  New  Zealand  was  acquired  by  an 
expedition  similar  to  his  own.  It  has  become  quite  impossible 
for  the  regular  Governments  to  tolerate  irregirlar  adventure ; 
and  their  strength,  with  the  modern  developments  of  ironclads 
and  swift  armoured  corvettes,  has  become  irresistible.  All  the 
filibusters  of  England  and  America  together  would  be  sunk  in 
an  hour  now-a-days,  by  a  Power  like  Holland. 

General  Lopez  Dominguez,  the  new  Spanish  Minister  of 
War,  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  King,  issued  a  decree  which 
may  produce  consequences.  Under  its  provisions,  the  higher 
Staff  offices  in  the  Army,  which  are  now  held  during  good1 
behaviour,  become  tenable  only  for  three  years.  The  decree 
expels  from  active  service  one  Captain-General,  five  Field- 
Marshals,  seven  Lieutenant-Generals,  and  forty  Brigadiers,  and 
destroys  the  hopes  of  probably  twice  as  many  more  of  the  highest 
officers.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows  General  Dominguez  to  fill 
most  of  the  great  military  appointments  with  his  own  friends. 
It  has,  therefore,  created  intense  irritation,  some  of  the  dismissed 
officers  even  saying  that  to  be  just  the  rule  should  be  applied 
first  to  the  King,  who  is  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  difficult  for 
any  but  Spaniards  to  decide  whether  this  particular  order  is 
wise  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Spanish  Army  requires  a 
thorough  weeding  amongst  its  highest  officers.  If  the  Throne 
were  stable,  5,000  officers,  at  least,  would  be  sent  into  civil  life 
with  small  pensions  ;  but  only  a  King  who  had  won  a  pitched 
battle  would  dare  to  introduce  such  a  sweeping  reform. 

The  Times'  correspondent  in  Egypt  gives  a  most  satisfactory 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Army.  The  kind  treatment  of 
the  officers  and  the  regular  discipline  they  enforce  have  so  im¬ 
pressed  the  men  that  the  number  of  volunteers  is  continually 
increasing,  and  it  is  believed  the  men  allowed  to  leave  will  refuse 
to  depart.  Moreover,  the  men,  who  were  formerly  locked  up  in 
barracks  when  off  duty,  are  now  allowed  leave  at  certain  hours, 
and  return  punctually,  even  when  permitted  to  revisit  their 
homes.  That  is  a  gratifying  account,  and  shows  that  military 
service,  under  just  conditions,  is  not  hated  by  the  Fellaheen, 
though  they  dislike  it  when  it  is  mere  slavery  in  uniform.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  before  the  Mutiny  broke 
out  in  Bengal,  in  May,  1857,  every  Sepoy  on  leave  returned 
punctually,  that  disorder  in  cantonment  was  the  rarest  of  events, 
and  that  dismissal  was  considered  by  the  men  a  terribly  harsh 
punishment.  No  men  ever  were  so  easy  to  command,  till  they 
sprang  at  their  officers’  throats  in  open  and  determined  revolt. 

It  is  said,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  report,  that  all  the 
London  Joint-Stock  Banks  intend  to  offer  to  take  charge  of 
their  customers’  securities  for  a  charge  of  one-sixteenth,  that  is. 
Is.  3d.  per  cent.  They  would  then,  as  paid  bailees,  be  legally 
responsible  for  the  bonds.  The  Banks,  at  the  same  time,  to  J 
tect  themselves,  would  insure  each  other  against  loss,  and  prr- 
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bably  arrange  for  some  special  form  of  inspection.  We  hope 
_ie  report  is  true,  for  the  Banks  would  thereby  add  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  life.  Few  men  like  to  keep  securities  in  their 
houses,  where  the  danger  from  fire  is  great ;  and  many  dislike 
relying  on  lawyers,  whose  strong  rooms  may  be  entered  by  un¬ 
known  clerks.  They,  therefore,  trust  the  Banks,  but  the  Banks  are 
certainly  not  responsible  for  boxes  left  in  their  charge,  and  their 
responsibility  when  they  draw  the  dividends  and  carry  them  to 
credit  is  a  most  perplexing  question  of  law.  Is  the  advantage 
they  derive  from  the  practice  equivalent  to  payment?  At  the 
same  time,  the  Banks  usually  pay  for  bonds  stolen  from  then- 
custody  ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  make  payment  certain,  and  at 
the  same  time  beneficent  to  the  Banks. 

Another  great  strike  is  believed  to  be  approaching  in  the  coal 
trade.  The  price  of  coal  in  London  has  gone  up  Is.  3d.  a  ton, 
and  the  Yorkshire  miners  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  advance.  They  therefore  demand  an  increase  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  upon  their  wages,  or  nearly  twopence  in  every 
shilling.  The  masters,  many  of  whom  have  long  contracts  to 
work  off,  resist  this  increase,  though  it  is  intimated  they 
would  grant  five  per  cent.,  and  on  Wednesday  the  delegates 
of  41,000  miners  agreed  that  notices  should  be  given.  The 
men  appear  to  have  reason  and  custom  on  their  side,  though 
they  may  be  asking  too  much;  but  the  masters  are  firm,  and 
neither  party  is  willing  to  consent  to  arbitration.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  men,  wages  have  been  low  for  a  long  period, 
and  they  are  not  rich ;  while  the  masters  benefit  both  by  the 
invalidation  of  low  contracts,  which  usually  contain  a  proviso 
about  strikes,  and  by  the  high  prices  at  which  they  get  rid  of 
any  stocks  they  possess.  The  London  coal-dealers  exult  in  a 
strike  which  enables  them  to  charge  almost  anything  they 
please,  and  to  empty  their  stores  at  an  advance  of  from  20  to  40 
per  cent.  In  extremity,  they  can  supply  themselves  from  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  not  struck,  and  their  customers  are  practically 
powerless. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  expressed  both  the  strongest  and 
the  most  paradoxical  opinion  on  the  subject  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  of  which  we  have  yet  heard.  He  said,  at 
the  Exeter  Diocesan  Conference  on  Tuesday,  according  to  the 
Guardian,  that  the  evil  of  legalising  such  marriages  would, 
though  less  in  degree.be  exactly  “the  same  in  kind  ”  as  the 
evil  of  restoring  polygamy.  We  have  not  the  least  notion  what 
that  means,  unless  it  be  that  in  some  sense  the  relation  of  a 
man  to  his  sisters-in-law,— supposing  it  were  lawful  for  him  to 
marry  any  of  them  in  case  his  own  wife  died, — would  approxi¬ 
mate  to  that  of  the  husband  of  many  wives  to  those  wives. 
Such  au  assertion  seems  to  us  as  deadly  an  attack  on  the 
sacredness  of,  marriage  under  the  existing  law,  as  could  well  be 
made,  for  it  implies,  of  coui-se,  that  the  relation  of  a  man  to  all 
those  female  friends  or  relatives  of  his  wife  whom  it  is  not  illegal 
for  him  to  marry  in  case  of  her  decease,  already  approximates 
to  that  of  a  man  with  many  wives  towards  those  wives.  What 
can  Bishop  Temple  mean  P  It  seems  to  us  that  his  powerful 
and  masculine  judgment  has  on  this  subject  suffered  some 
grave  and  exceptional  perversion. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  very  rightly  intimated,  at  the 
Manchester  Diocesan  Conference,  that  should  the  law  decide 
that  he  is  bound  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  to  the  living  of  Miles 
Platting,  he  will  submit  to  the  law.  That,  of  course,  we  all 
expected  from  one  who  has  insisted  so  much  on  obedience  to 
the  law, — except,  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  conformity  to  it  in 
the  matter  of  his  own  dress.  But  the  Bishop  added  that 
if  the  result  of  the  law-suit  which  is  to  come  before 
the  Courts  next  month  should  be  adverse  to  his  own  view, 
he  would  have  very  seriously  to  consider  his  own  positiou, 
for  in  such  a  state  of  the  law  the  administration  of  a  diocese 
-would  become  to  him  a  burden  which  he  could  no  longer  beai-. 
This  hint  has  very  naturally  caused  “  great  concern  throughout 
the  diocese,”  where  Dr.  Fraser  is  very  justly  popular.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  serious.  The  only  result  of  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  Bishop  would  be  to  diminish  his  responsibility,  not  to 
increase  it.  How  could  it  possibly  have  increased  his  responsi¬ 
bility,  if  he  had  found  that  he  had  no  option  but  to  institute  Mr. 
Cowgill,  and  leave  Mr.  Cowgill  to  judge  for  himself  whether, 
after  admission,  he  would  conform  to  the  law,  or  not  ? 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  in  an  excellent  letter  to  Tuesday’s  Times, 
’alls  attention  to  the  odd  inaccuracy  which  is  so  common,  not 
only  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  Established  Church,  but  also 


sometimes  amongst  its  friends,  iu  reference  to  the  powers  o* 
State  over  the  State  Church.  Mr.  Bright,  for  instance,  I 
spoken  of  the  State  as  supplying  to  every  parish  in  Englar 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  teach  the  farm  labourers.  In  point  o, 
fact,  except  in  the  case  of  Crown  livings,  which  are  relatively 
very  few,  the  State  does  not  place  over  any  English  parish 
ministers  ot  the  Church.  The  Bishops  and  ecclesiastical 
corporations  appoint  many  of  them,  private  patrons  more.  It 
is  not  the  State  which  supplies  these  ministers  of  the  C1- 
and  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  for  thirty  years  has  found  h 
able  to  say  “  ditto  ”  to  Mr.  Bright  in  almost  all  matters  ( 
those  of  religion,  complains  of  the  misleading  character  of 
statements.  Dr.  Oakley  is  quite  right.  Whatever  may  be 
weak  points  of  the  Establishment,  it  is  not  one  of  them  that 
religious  teachers  of  the  people  at  large  are  chosen  by  secu 
authorities  for  their  own  secular  purposes ;  and  any  langu, 
which  implies  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  carr 
men’s  minds  off  on  a  wrong  track. 

Lord  Justice  Fry,  in  giving  away  the  prizes  at  Saltaire  o 
Monday,  made  a  sharp  attack  on  reading  for  mere  amusement 
and  advocated  reading  societies  for  the  special  study  of  par¬ 
ticular  authors,  and  also  of  particular  subjects.  Of  course 
there  are  various  kinds  of  reading  for  amusement,  and  some  of 
them  are  more  than  unjrrofitable,  really  injurious ;  but  a  good 
many  reading  societies  are  unprofitable  too,  and  are  certainly 
a  sad  waste  of  time  for  quick  and  vigilant  readers,  who  could 
learn  four  times  as  much  iu  the  same  time  in  lonely  reading  as 
in  the  fruitless  discussions  of  a  miscellaneous  club.  Further, 
we  would  say,  that  hardly  any  reading  which  is  undertaken 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  self-instruction,  and  without  the 
stimulus  of  some  eager  intei'est,  is  of  much  use.  Books 
laboured  through  only  because  serious  persons  assure  you  that 
they  ought  to  be  read,  hardly  ever  leave  any  impression  at  all 
— you  must  desire  to  know  what  is  in  a  book,  before  you  can 
really  learn  anything  from  it. 

In  the  Geodetic  Conference  at  Borne,  where  England,  the 
United  States,  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ham¬ 
burg  were  all  separately  represented,  it  was  decided  on  Tuesday, 
by  twenty -two  votes  to  five,  to  accept  the  Meridian  of  Green¬ 
wich  from  which  to  reckon  longitude,  and  to  reckon  it 
on  from  West  to  East  from  0  degrees  to  360  degrees, 
so  that  there  shall  no  longer  be  East  and  West  longi¬ 
tude.  Further,  it  was  decided,  by  twenty  votes  against 
eight,  to  begin  the  reckoning  of  the  day  from  midnight,  i.e., 
from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  day,  instead  of,  as  our  Green¬ 
wich  astronomers  now  do,  from  noon.  In  other  words,  eleven 
a.m.  will  in  future  be  the  eleventh  astronomical  hour  as  well  as 
the  eleventh  civil  hour  (instead  of  being  the  twenty-third 
astronomical  hour,  as  it  now  is) ;  while  eleven  p.m.  will  be  the 
twenty-third  astronomical  hour,  instead  of,  as  it  now  is,  the 
eleventh  astronomical  hour.  It  is  hoped  that  the  decision  in 
favour  of  the  English  meridian  of  longitude  will  tend  to  per¬ 
suade  England  to  accept  the  Continental  weights  and  measures, 
and  to  join  the  Metrical  Convention  of  May  20th,  1875.  That, 
however,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  To  popularise  metres,  and 
centimetres,  and  kilometres  is  a  very  much  greater  affair  than 
to  get  a  learned  class  to  accept  a  special  longitudinal  meridian. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  the  Jew  philanthropist,  entered  on  his 
hundredth  year  on  Wednesday,  and  received  congratulations 
from  his  own  community  and  from  many  eminent  Christians  all 
over  the  world.  He  entirely  deserves  them.  A  most  successful 
man  of  business  and  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  he  has  devoted  his 
time  and  his  money  for  half  a  century  to  reduce  the  sum  of 
human  suffering.  He  has,  of  course,  attended  to  his  own  people 
first,  but  he  has  displayed  no  narrowness  or  tribal  exclusive¬ 
ness,  while  his  business  ability  has  enabled  him  to  address  him¬ 
self  to  remediable  evils,  instead  of  wasting  his  energies  on 
dreams.  Such  a  career  deserves  honour,  but  we  should  like  to 
know  why  so  meaningless  a  date  was  selected.  For  a  man  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old  is  so  rare  an  event,  that  men  can  hardly 
help  noticing  it;  but  there  is  no  poetry  about  ninety-nine.  We 
observe  that  Sir  Moses  Monte  fiore’s  health  is  described  as  won¬ 
derful  ;  but  men  of  that  intense  vitality  usually  keep  then- 
health  to  the  last.  Lady  Smith  was  perfectly  well  when  she 
died,  and  au  old  pauper  who  was  recently  asked  to  choose  a 
present  on  attaining  a  century  chose  to  go  up  in  a  balloon,  went 
up,  and  came  down  delighted. 

Bank  Bate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  101£  to  101 §. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  HUMDRUM. 

IT  is  a  Lard  position  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  lias  to  fill. 

He  Las  to  persuade  tLe  IrisL  tliat  tLe  party  wLicli  stead¬ 
fastly  and  passionately  resisted  wLat  tLe  IrisL  care  for  most, 
is  tLe  party  on  wLicL  they  sLould  fix  tLeir  whole  affections, 

’  persuade  tLe  Welsh  tLat  in  spite  of  tLeir  eager  Non- 
nity  they  ougLt  to  be  mucL  more  entLusiastic  for  tlie 
wLicL  Las  never  yet  conceded  anytLing  willingly  to  tLe 
onformists,  than  for  tLe  party  wLicL  Las  given  tLem  all 
Lave  gained  in  tlie  last  sixty  years.  And  lie  Las  to  do 
e  tLan  tLis.  He  must  not  only  quicken,  if  Le  can,  tLe 
ipatLies  of  IrisL  tenant-farmers  with  tlie  party  of  land- 
lism,  and  the  sympathies  of  WelsL  Calvinists  with  the 
rty  of  Episcopalian  dignity,  but  Le  must  do  so  without 
dangering  Lis  position  as  the  leader  of  the  Moderates, — 
lose  who  find  themselves  almost  as  much  alienated  by  Lord 
Salisbury’s  sneers  at  the  fatal  concessions  of  the  past  genera- 
ion  of  Conservatives  to  Liberalism,  as  they  do  by  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Liberals  of  the  present  day.  It  will  not  do  for 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  tell  the  tale  of  what  Lord  Salisbury 
calls  u  Disintegration  ”  as  Lord  Salisbury  tells  it.  Even  to 
suggest  that  the  repeal  of  the  penal  legislation  against  Roman 
Catholics  was  a  blunder,  and  the  IrisL  Land  Acts  crimes, 
would  render  the  cause  of  Conservatism  hopeless  in  Ireland ; 
while  to  rail  at  the  spoliation  of  the  IrisL  Church  and  the 
abolition  of  English  ^Lurch-rates  would  set  Wales  in  a  flame 
against  the  so-called  National  party.  Moreover,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  position  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  the 
position  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  this, — Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote’s  strength  lies  amongst  the  Conservatives  of  great  cities, 
Conservatives  who  think  it  madness  to  doubt  that  Liberalism 
in  the  past  Las  done  a  great  deal  for  the  country,  though  they 
hold  that  Liberalism  in  the  present  Las  got  too  much  “  way  ” 
on,  and  decidedly  needs  the  services  of  a  guard  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  use  of  the  permanent  brake.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  strength,  on  the  contrary,  lies  amongst  great  Peers  and 
Squires, — men  who  will  listen  even  to  Mr.  Lowther  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  who  Lave  never  heard  that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  all  sane  politicians.  Hence,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  if  he  is  to  retain  his  honourable  position 
as  a  fair  and  moderate  critic  of  his  great  antagonist,  cannot 
wrap  himself  in  his  wrath  as  he  reviews  all  the  achievements  of 
Liberalism,  or  mock  at  the  Liberal  leader  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  scorner,  like  Lord  Salisbury.  It  would  destroy  his  position 
as  a  moderate  man.  It  would  bring  him  distrust  from  the  very 
Conservatives  whom  he  chiefly  desires  to  honour,  the  Con¬ 
servatives  who  have  carried  great  constituencies,  Conserva¬ 
tives  like  the  Conservative  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
or  the  Conservative  Members  for  Liverpool.  Nay,  more,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though 
he  is  not  averse,  of  course,  to  make  his  opponents  look  foolish 
when  he  can,  is  himself  perfectly  aware  of  the  measure  of 
truth  in  their  position.  He  does  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  there  is  nothing  solid  to  be  said  for  their  policy,  either  in 
the  past  or  the  present.  He  is  moderate  enough  to  see  the 
difficulty  of  his  own  attitude.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
apologise  for  refusing  a  vote  to  householders  in  the  counties, 
when  it  is  given  to  householders  in  the  boroughs.  He  hardly 
tries  to  apologise  for  that  refusal ;  he  only  deprecates  reopen- 
ing  a  great  question  which  has  not  been  settled  very  long. 
Furthermore,  he  is  painfully  aware  of  the  disadvantage  at 
which  an  Established  Church  stands,  in  a  country  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  not  members  of  it.  If  he 
had  his  way,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  persuade 
the  members  of  such  a  privileged  Church  of  the  minority  to 
live  on  terms  of  cordiality  and  good-fellowship  with  the  Non¬ 
conformist  majority.  He  would  deprecate  with  all  his  heart 
all  airs  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  such  a  Church,  and  do 
his  best  to  minimise  the  points  of  difference  in  a  district 
where  all  aggravation  of  these  points  of  difference  tends  to 
render  the  position  untenable.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  kept  silence  about 
fixity  of  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  complimented  the  piety  of  the 
Dissenters  in  Wales,  he  was  merely  using  the  language  of  poli¬ 
tical  strategy.  He  felt,  no  doubt,  with  all  his  heart,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ulster,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  Nonconformists 
of  Wales,  a  great  deal  which  he  could  himself  say  with 
perfect  sincerity.  And  though  he  did  not  say  it,  because 
he  was  aware  that  that  was  not  the  office  of  a  Con¬ 
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servative  leader,  he  did  all  he  could  do  by  his  example  to 
prevent  his  followers  from  speaking  in  an  opposite  sense,  and 
needlessly  irritating  the  conservative  Liberalism  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  see  so  much  of  reason. 

But  what  does  all  this  come  to  ?  Why,  simply  to  this,  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  unless  he  were  so  brilliant  a  man  as- 
to  be  able  to  enliven  his  speeches  by  playful  witticisms  which 
do  not  wound,  and  subtle  discriminations  which  strike  exactly 
between  wind  and  water,  is  forced  to  be  humdrum,  and 
ought  to  be  sincerely  respected  by  all  fair  critics  for  being 
humdrum.  How  could  he  have  been  otherwise,  except  at  the 
expense  of  both  prudence  and  truth  ?  It  is  no  easy  task  to. 
rally  the  Conservative  party  and  yet  not  to  rally  the  Tory  party,, 
and  yet  that  is  precisely  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  task.  If  you 
have  in  effect  to  say  this, — ‘  Our  antagonists  have,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but 
then  they  are  much  too  violent  and  go  too  far.  Of  course,  we 
have  often  been  wrong  and  they  right;  but  none  the  less  we 
are  right  now  in  dragging  them  back,  and  they  are  wrong  in. 
wishing  to  press  on,’ — if  that  is  the  real  drift  of  a  leader’s 
mind,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  the  real  drift  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s, — what  can  he  do  but  utter  humdrum  remarks  on 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  nation  well  together,  on  the  great 
danger  of  allowing  local  tendencies  to  take  the  lead  of  national 
tendencies,  on  the  alarming  hints  thrown  out  by  the  left  wing 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  undue  humouring  of  the  Radicals  by 
the  Whigs,  on  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  the  Liberals,  and  on- 
their  discrediting  allies,  the  party  of  infidelity.  Unless  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  one  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  day,  and 
could  dress  up  thoroughly  common-place  ideas  in  a  most  brilliant 
dress,  he  could  hardly  help  talking  humdrum  ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  men  who  can  dress  up  thoroughly  common¬ 
place  ideas  in  a  very  brilliant  dress,  are  very  seldom  indeed  so 
prudent  as  to  limit  themselves  to  the  common-place  ideas. 
Like  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  their  brilliance  leads  them 
into  very  dangerous  ventures ;  and  when  they  once  begin  to  play 
with  fire,  the  whole  edifice  of  Conservatism,  properly  so  called,. 
is  soon  in  a  blaze.  What  we  respect  in  Sir  Stafford  North¬ 
cote  is  precisely  this,  that  he  is  frank  and  simple  in  his  repre¬ 
sentation  of  humdrum  ideas.  He  has  the  strength  of  mind 
not  to  try  to  be  brilliant  at  the  expense  of  safety.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  ideas  are  not  the 
ideas  of  urban  Conservatives,  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
urban  Conservatives  think  that  the  Liberal  policy,  at  least  up 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  was  the  wiser  policy,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  Liberal  policy  even  since 
that  date,  though  cautious  men  would  prefer  not  to  say  it.  Of 
course,  that  view  must  give  a  colourlessness,  something  like  a 
vapidness,  to  the  political  oratory  of  the  man  who  represents 
it, — unless,  as  we  said  before,  he  combined  after  a  fashion 
almost  unheard-of  the  utmost  moral  caution  with  extreme 
intellectual  inventiveness.  If  he  is  to  be  true  to  his 
middle  view,  he  must  not  mind  being  humdrum.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  does  not  mind  being  humdrum.  His 
speeches  in  Ulster  and  in  Wales  have  been  humdrum  to 
the  verge  of  desperation.  But  we  maintain  that  that  is 
creditable  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  not  discreditable.  He 
might  have  brought  out  enthusiasm  enough  by  personal  ir> 
vective  which  would  have  misrepresented  his  convictions,  or  by 
political  avowals  which  would  have  undermined  his  influence. 
He  has  not  chosen  to  elicit  enthusiasm  at  that  expense.  He 
has  toiled  on  praising  the  national  party  till  the  very  word 
“  national  ”  must  have  almost  lost  its  meaning  to  him,  and 
he  must  have  idly  wondered  to  himself  what  it  all  meant. 
But  none  the  less  he  has  persevered  in  abstaining  from  all 
needless  offence,  and  in  uttering  the  most  praiseworthy  plati¬ 
tudes  with  an  air  of  enthusiastic  moderation  that  entitles  him 
to  the  genuine  admiration  of  true  Conservatives  and  the 
respect  of  all  Liberals,  who  well  know  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  enliven  his  speeches  with 
imprudences,  and  to  enrich  them  with  irritating  and  offensive 
exaggerations. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

T I MIE  determined  attitude  assumed  by  M.  Ferry  has  had  its 
I  effect  upon  the  Extremists.  They  were  full  of  courage 
before  the  Session  began,  but  their  first  meeting  revealed  to 
them  their  weakness,  and  they  are  shrinking  from  conflict  on 
domestic  questions.  The  expulsion  of  the  Orleanists  is  not  to 
be  mooted  as  a  party  question — though  M.  Gatineau  will  raise 
it  on  his  own  account ;  the  Budget  is  to  be  left  to  the  experts*^ 
who  appear  resolute  to  be  rid  of  M.  Tirard  ;  General  Thibaudin> 
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js  not  to  be  turned  into  a  popular  hero  ;  M.  Grevy  is  not  to  be 
censured  for  behaving  like  a  gentleman  to  King  Alfonso ; 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  attack  is  to  be  directed  against  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  in  Tonquin.  Upon  this  subject  the  Right 
and  the  Extremists  and  M.  Grevy  are  all  in  accord,  and  as  the 
peasantry  are  with  them  so  far  as  they  understand  the  matter,  a 
very  formidable  vote  may  be  the  result.  That  vote  may  be 
met,  however,  by  the  resignation  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour ;  and 
M.  Ferry,  once  warned  that  the  country  will  not  tolerate  great 
expeditions,  may  recede  from  his  Chinese  policy  without  loss 
of  honour,  the  order  of  the  Chamber  acting  like  the  order  of 
the  Sovereign  in  absolute  Monarchies,  as  irresistible  force 
majeure.  We  gather  from  M.  Ferry’s  language  on  Thursday 
that  he  intends  to  keep  the  road  open  for  a  retreat,  and  is 
anxious  for  a  discussion  in  the  Chamber  before  he  brings 
forward  the  Vote  of  Supply  or  Credit  which  would  pledge 
his  Government  to  immediate  action.  Indeed,  he  taunted 
his  opponents  till  they  fell  into  his  trap,  and  agreed  to  an 
interpellation.  If  they  will  take  this  course  and  he  recedes, 
he  may  form  a  very  strong  party,  and  meet  the  Chamber 
next  February  with  a  solidified  majority.  We  heartily  wish 
he  may. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asks  why  any  Liberal  should  wish 
this,  and  why  M.  Clemenceau  will  not  do  as  well  as  M.  Ferry  ; 
but  the  answer  seems  to  us  written  on  the  face  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  We  have  no  more  liking  for  M.  Ferry  than  our  con¬ 
temporary  has,  detest  his  tolerance  for  persecution,  and  believe 
his  foreign  policy  to  be  in  its  essential  ideas  thoroughly  un¬ 
principled, — a  policy  of  seizing  by  force  on  profitable  estates. 
But  we  desire  to  see  the  French  Republic  succeed,  and  this 
not  only  from  sympathy  with  Republicanism  as  an  ideal 
method  of  government,  but  from  a  keen  regret  at  the 
present  condition  of  Continental  affairs.  The  European 
nations  seem  to  us  frost-bound,  petrified,  fastened  in  their 
places  by  a  sort  of  spell.  They  are  all  frightened  till  they 
cannot  advance  a  step  in  the  path  of  freedom,  and  are  less 
self-governed  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Russia  is,  as 
she  always  was,  immovable,  the  Germans  make  no  headway 
towards  self-government,  the  Austrians  care  for  nothing  but 
gentle  administration,  the  Italians  are  afraid  to  touch  social 
questions,  and  only  France  shows  symptoms  of  internal 
life  and  energy.  If  those  symptoms  prove  false,  if  France 
reverts  to  a  Monarchy  or  a  Dictatorship,  or  expends  the  energy 
begotten  of  freedom  in  sterile  colonial  wars,  the  cause  of  true 
liberty  in  Europe — that  is,  the  cause  of  wise  government 
directly  by  the  people — will  be  hopeless  for  years,  perhaps  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century.  There  will  be  no  nation  left 
with  a  free  initiative.  And  that  France  will  so  revert,  if  the 
Extremists  and  the  mob  of  Paris  seize  the  helm,  is,  to  our 
minds,  beyond  a  doubt.  Wholly  apart  from  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  Extremist  views — and  we  know  quite  as  well  as  the 
Pall  Hall  Gazette  does  that  on  points  like  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  wisdom  is  not  with  the  Opportunists — they  are  not  the 
views  which  the  French  nation  is  ready  to  accept.  That 
nation  consists  of  some  seven  million  adult  males,  of  whom 
five  and  a  half  million  are  possessors  of  real  property, 
and  a  half  million  more  draw  part  of  their  incomes 
from  sources  other  than  daily  labour.  These  six  millions 
regard  attacks  on  property  with  horror,  consider  the  Army  a 
Conservative  institution,  rely  on  the  Bureaucracy  as  decent 
Londoners  rely  on  the  Police,  and  are  essentially  almost  as 
Philistine,  though  in  a  different  way,  as  the  English  middle- 
class.  To  suppose  that  they  will  tolerate  a  regime  of  adventure 
either  in  foreign  affairs  or  in  the  internal  organisation  of  France 
such  as  the  Extremists  desire  to  commence  is  positively  foolish, 
and  all  power,  whether  of  the  purse,  or  the  ballot,  or  the  bayonet, 
is  ultimately  in  their  hands.  Even  if  experience  is  not  to  be 
consulted,  their  prejudices  must  be,  and  their  prejudice  is  for 
a  governing  Government,  which  will  not  make  concessions 
leading,  or  supposed  to  lead,  to  anarchy.  They  do  not  want 
a  regime  in  which  no  man  shall  give  an  order.  They  want  a 
Government  which  will  carry  out  the  laws,  and  can  pursue  a 
course,  and  not  shift  with  every  wind  ;  and  if  the  Republic 
cannot  produce  one,  they  will  desert  the  Republic.  Hitherto, 
the  Republic  has  not  produced  one,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  power  has  accreted  to  the  enemies  of  authority 
and  to  the  mobs  of  the  cities  to  an  extent  which  seems 
to  us  positively  dangerous.  We  do  not  say  for  one  moment 
that  all  the  ideas  of  the  mobs  are  wrong.  We  acknowledge 
fully  that  the  Opportunists  ought  to  secure  to  the  people 
sq:Ae  sort  of  Poor  Law,  much  more  individual  freedom, 
'And  a  greater  control  over  municipal  and  communal  affairs. 
But  all  these  things  will  be  secured  if  the  Republic 


lasts,  and  will  not  be  secured  if  it  falls  ;  and  it  will 
if  the  enthusiasts,  and  the  demagogues,  and  the  Social* 
obtain  the  control  of  the  over-powerful  machine  which  is  calk 
the  State  in  France.  It  is  essential  that  the  sober-mindec 
Republicans  should  be  warned  of  this  danger,  and  asked  to  hold 
together,  and  encouraged  to  keep  the  helm,  even  if  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  ship  is  becalmed  ;  and  as  M.  Ferry  is  willing  to 
perform  this  function,  we  wish  him  every  success  in  domestic 
affairs. 

We  wish  it  all  the  more,  because  M.  Ferry  threatens,  if 
defeated,  to  appeal  to  the  people  through  a  dissolution.  The 
French  Constitution  is  in  that  respect  most  imperfect,  the 
elections  being  at  long  intervals,  and  the  power  of  dissolution 
not  reserved  to  the  Ministry.  The  consequence  is,  the  Depu¬ 
ties,  feeling  safe  for  four  years,  think  themselves  at  liberty, 
first,  to  job  in  the  most  outrageous  way,  till  every  department 
is  besieged  by  place-hunters,  and  the  Treasury  is  crushed  by 
demands  for  “  improvements  and  secondly,  to  act  on  ideas  far 
in  advance  of  those  held  by  their  constituencies.  Radical  Mem¬ 
bers  in  France  are  seldom  peasants,  workmen,  or  men  of  business. 
The  great  majority  are  young  professionals,  with  student  ideasv 
little  experience  in  governing,  and  a  passionate  wish  for  dis¬ 
tinction, — men  with  the  old  optimistic  faith  in  humanity,  and 
a  belief  that  all  wrongs  can  be  righted  and  all  miseries 
brought  to  an  end.  They  differ  from  their  electors  as  much 
as  English  Members  did  during  the  Beaconsfield  regime. 
They  require,  beyond  any  representatives  in  Europe,  the 
discipline  of  frequent  contact  with  those  who  elect  them, 
and  under  the  Constitution  they  get  it  only  once  in 
four  years.  M.  Ferry,  in  shortening  the  period  and 
compelling  them  to  bethink  themselves  of  their  seats, 
is  doing  his  country  a  service,  and  one  to  which  no  true 
English  Radical  can  reasonably  object.  If  the  French 
people  wish  for  anarchy,  or  desire  to  set  out  in  quest  of  Utopia, 
or  are  anxious  to  throw  off  government  altogether,  they  may 
have  a  right  to  learn  for  themselves  the  sad  lesson  they  will 
be  taught ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  for  them  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  decision,  and  M.  Ferry  cannot  be  wrong  when  he 
says  plainly  that  he  will  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  nation 
between  himself  and  his  adversaries.  At  all  events,  if  he  is 
wrong,  so  are  all  British  Constitutionalists,  Radicals  included. 


TORYISM  AND  NONCONFORMITY. 

IIBER  ALS  watch  Tory  attempts  to  storm  their  strongholds 
J  with  feelings  which  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  locality 
attacked.  They  are  not  much  interested  in  Tory  addresses  in 
Ireland,  whether  in  the  North  or  South.  A  secret  belief  that 
the  Irish  Extremists,  whether  Orangemen  or  Parnellites,  will 
act  upon  some  impulse  in  their  own  minds,  and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  arguments  which  divide  the  two  great  parties, 
takes  much  of  the  reality,  and,  therefore,  of  the  interest  out  of 
the  speeches  delivered  by  the  regular  chiefs,  except  so  far  as 
they  may  reveal  plans.  In  Scotland,  again,  it  is  difficult  to 
care  what  is  said.  Scotchmen,  for  the  most  part,  are  deter¬ 
mined  Liberals,  and  so  sensible,  that  preaching  Toryism  to 
them  is  like  preaching  it  to  the  Liberal  Front  Benches,  a  com¬ 
mendable  exertion,  which  nobody  expects  to  have  the  least 
result.  But  when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  enters  Wales,  he 
compels  thoughtful  Liberals  to  consider  a  very  interesting 
question, — the  relation  of  Nonconformity  to  politics,  and 
the  reason  for  believing,  as  we  all  perhaps  do  believe,  that 
an  alliance  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  non-Episcopal 
religious  bodies  is  quite  impossible.  We  are  all  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  that  phenomenon,  that  we  cease  to  consider  it  one  ; 
yet,  if  you  think  about  it,  it  is  not  so  very  easy  of  explanation. 
People  say  that  it  is  explained  by  history,  by  the  Tory  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Puritans,  by  the  fact  that  Nonconformists  never 
have  been  in  full  accord  with  the  laws  under  which  they  live ; 
but  is  that  statement  quite  sufficient?  Whigs  have  per¬ 
secuted  very  nearly  as  hard  as  Tories.  The  Governments 
which  upheld  the  Test  Acts,  and  deprived  honest  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  all  political  rights,  were  guided  in  the  main 
by  Whig  coteries,  and  the  change  of  sentiment  has  not  been 
confined  to  one  of  the  two  parties.  The  Tories  would  not 
reimpose  the  old  disabilities,  nor  is  it  they  alone  who  support 
the  Established  Church.  If  it  were,  if  the  Liberals  were  in 
the  least  united  upon  Church  questions,  the  Church  would  go 
down  in  a  Session,  and  the  verdict  would  be  ratified  at  the 
next  election.  Moreover,  the  Nonconformists  have  not  suffered 
more  historically  from  the  Tories  than  the  English  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  English  Roman  Catholics  arc  by  no  means 
Liberals  as  a  body.  Some  of  them  are,  but  a  great  many  are 
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and  their  total  tendency,  if  all  social  grievances  were 
.oved,  would  be,  we  suspect,  to  the  other  side,  the  side 
uich  clings  most  fondly  to  the  past,  which  admires  a  hier- 
rchical  organisation  of  society,  and  which  has  within  it  no 
anti-supernaturalist  section.  It  is  strange,  on  the  purely  his¬ 
torical  hypothesis,  that  the  Dissenters  and  the  English 
Catholics  should  be  so  different. 

We  believe  that  English  Dissenters  are  Liberals,  as  Scotch  ; 
Presbyterians  are  Liberals,  quite  as  much  from  strong  sense, 
and  dislike  of  social  inequalities,  and  sympathy  with  the 
common  folk  among  whom  they  live,  as  from  any  ecclesiastical 
feeling  whatsoever.  No  doubt,  their  secular  struggle  with  the 
Church  has  had  its  effect,  and  so  has  the  habit  of  mind  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rejection  of  authority,  and  so  has  the  custom  of 
democratic  action  strengthened  by  centuries  of  congregational 
organisation  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  strictly  political  feel¬ 
ing  developed  by  what  we  may  call  the  hard  or  sensible 
way  of  looking  at  affairs,  the  conviction  that  the  people 
can  manage  for  themselves,  and  the  desire  that  they 
should  manage,  have  been  at  least  as  powerful.  Noncon¬ 
formist  electors  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept  any  can¬ 
didate  who  will  vote  for  Disestablishment,  without  reference  to 
the  rest  of  his  political  creed.  On  the  contrary,  they  very 
often  thrust  ecclesiastical  questions  into  the  background,  and 
ask  about  finance,  foreign  policy,  municipal  rights,  and  so  on, 
till  their  opponents  taunt  them,  and  especially  their  ministers, 
with  being  as  worldly  as  the  remainder  of  mankind.  This  is 
especially  true  of  hereditary  Dissenters,  and  therefore,  while 
we  feel  confident  that  for  the  present  they  will  remain 
determined  Liberals,  we  are  by  no  means  so  certain 
that  their  Liberalism  will  endure  as  a  party  distinction 
for  centuries  more.  Boys  now  at  College  may  live  to 
see  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies  Tory.  To  begin 
with,  if  the  Establishment  ceased  to  exist,  Dissenters  would 
range  themselves  much  more  often  than  they  do  now 
on  the  religious  side,  which  might  also  be  the  Tory  side. 
We  do  not  expect,  as  we  know  that  some  of  our  friends  do, 
that  English  Radicalism  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  take  a 
strongly  irreligious  turn,  a  turn,  for  example,  like  that  of 
French  or  Swiss,  or  even  German  Radicalism,  and  become 
distinctly  anti-Christian.  On  the  contrary,  we  incline  to 
believe,  with  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  the  most  suggestive  paper 
he  ever  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review,  that  much  of 
the  current  scepticism  is  only  skin-deep — is,  in  fact,  the  play 
of  minds  frolicking  in  what  appears  to  them  the  emancipation 
produced  by  scientific  discovery — and  look  forward  to  a  very 
speedy  and  possibly  very  sharp  reaction  ;  but  there  may  be  in 
the  infinite  complexities  of  modern  life  a  burst  of  irreligion, 
or  rather  defiance  of  Christianity,  and  if  there  is,  the  Dissenters 
would  be  more  appalled  and  recalcitrant  even  than  Church¬ 
men  or  Roman  Catholics.  We  should  in  such  a  case  see 
Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  all  other 
orthodox  sects  thoroughly  alienated  from  Liberalism,  and 
possibly  prepared,  like  their  Puritan  forefathers,  for  very 
strong  measures  of  repression.  They  would,  at  all  events, 
act  like  the  same  bodies  in  America,  and  cease  once  for  all  to 
act  in  unbroken  masses  upon  one  political  side.  And  we 
believe  at  least  as  strongly  that  this  would  be  the  case  if 
Liberalism  turned  Socialist.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  it  will,  but 
we  do  not  like  some  of  the  tendencies  of  our  day  in  that  direction ; 
and  if  it  does,  we  suspect  the  Dissenters  will  revolt  sooner  than 
Churchmen.  It  is  hard  to  say  why,  unless  it  be  that  they 
come  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  harsher  facts  of  life  ; 
but  the  Dissenting  Clergy  always  give  us  the  impression  of 
accepting  those  facts,  of  believing  in  Political  Economy,  so  to 
speak,  more  strongly  than  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  sometimes  let  pity  master  their  judgments,  in  a 
regrettable,  though  not  discreditable  way.  The  laity  of  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  have  even  stronger  convictions,  and 
the  last  persons  in  the  world  whom  we  should  expect 
to  tolerate  plunder  for  pity’s  sake  would  be  a  Con¬ 
ference  of  Dissenting  Deacons.  All  their  prejudices  would 
be  outraged,  as  well  as  all  their  principles,  and  they  would 
be  as  trustworthy  on  the  side  of  order  and  property  as 
peasant-proprietors  are.  They  might  vote  for  tenant-right, 
or  for  compulsory  sales  of  huge  estates  kept  for  sport ;  but 
they  would  be  reasonable  about  compensation,  and  treat 
echemes  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  as  follies  contrary 
to  Scripture.  An  English  Dissenter  is  very  seldom  an  Utopian 
dreamer,  except  sometimes  about  Missionary  work,  and  has 
usually  learned  very  thoroughly  by  sad  experience  that  com- 
lort  is  attainable  for  the  mass  of  mankind  only  by  very  dreary, 
sordid,  and  monotonous  toil.  Wild  schemes  of  sudden  im¬ 


provement  annoy  him,  both  as  religious  man  and  as  Philis¬ 
tine,  and  if  wild  schemes  are  proposed  by  Liberals,  we  should 
expect  a  sudden  and  sharp  revulsion  in  Nonconformist  politics. 
It  is  not  among  the  non-Episcopalian  Churches  of  Amercia, 
where  the  sects  are  quite  free,  that  we  find  Socialist  schemes 
prosper  ;  nor  is  it  from  New  England  farmers,  who  are  our 
own  Dissenters  with  poor  freeholds  to  manage,  that  we  look 
for  schemes  for  releasing  everybody  from  unpleasant  toil. 

We  can  conceive,  therefore,  of  the  long  alliance  between 
Liberalism  and  Dissenters  coming  to  an  end,  though  we  do 
not  expect  to  see  it ;  and  we  rather  wonder  that  Tory  leaders, 
instead  of  abusing  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  is  waste  of  breath,  do 
not  try  to  appeal  to  the  Nonconformist  orderliness,  ordinari¬ 
ness,  and  passion  of  individualism,  and  point  out  how  closely 
Toryism  represents  these  things.  The  argument  would  not  be 
quite  true  of  all  Toryism,  for  we  suppose  we  must  class  Lord 
Salisbury  within  his  party  ;  but  it  would  be  true  of  a  large 
division  of  Conservatism,  the  division  which  finds  solace,  or 
even  delight,  in  the  worship  of  the  customary.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  a  good  Tory  once,  though  nominally  a  Palmerstonian 
Whig,  and  the  difference  between  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  mind 
and  that  of  an  able,  well-to-do,  philanthropic,  Congregationalist 
Deacon,  is  not  so  wide  that  it  never  could  be  bridged.  It  has  not 
been  bridged  yet ;  but  then,  modern  Toryism,  let  us  not  for¬ 
get,  has  never,  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  died,  been  represented  by 
an  English  middle-class  man.  Lord  Derby,  though  English, 
was  an  old  noble  with  a  ray  of  genius  in  him  ;  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  in  mind,  as  well  as  race,  strictly  an  Oriental. 


A  RADICAL  ON  IRELAND. 

R.  E.  A.  LEATHAM'S  speech  at  Huddersfield  on  Tues¬ 
day  is  one  of  those  impressive  signs  of  the  times  which 
the  leading  journals,  for  some  reason  or  other,  agree  to  ignore. 
Mr.  Leatham  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  Mr. 
Bright’s  followers.  We  should  have  called  him  a  thorough¬ 
going  Radical,  if  Mr.  Bright  had  not  taken  a  rather  unexpected 
objection  to  the  use  of  that  term.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Leatham 
is  an  enthusiastic  antagonist  of  the  principle  of  an  Established 
Church,  a  warm  friend  of  the  “  advanced  ”  policy  as  regards 
Reform,  generally  opposed  to  measures  which  enhance  the 
power  of  the  Government,  and  prepossessed  against  further 
“  centralisation.”  For  a  man  holding  these  views  to  speak  as  he 
spoke  on  Tuesday  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  wish  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  is  significant,  as  few  political  events  are  signifi¬ 
cant.  We  have  extracted  his  eloquent  peroration,  word  for 
word,  in  another  column.  But  here  we  need  only  say  that 
Mr.  Leatham  regards  civil  war  in  its  worst  form  as  a  much 
lighter  evil  than  any  concession  to  Ireland  which  can  be 
regarded  as  tending  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 
He  speaks  of  the  fearful  sacrifices  made  by  the  North  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States,  as  the  true  example 
for  us  in  such  a  matter  as  this.  On  the  question  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  he  is  as  strong  as  we  could  have  been.  Let  us  do 
justice,  he  says,  as  we  would  do  justice  to  England  or  Scot¬ 
land,  without  asking  whether  it  will  conciliate  Ireland  or  not ; 
let  us  do  justice,  even  if  we  have  no  hope  that  we  can  con¬ 
ciliate  Ireland,  simply  because  it  is  justice,  because  we  have 
no  right  to  maintain  the  Union  and  yet  to  refuse  justice  to 
any  constituent  part  of  that  Union.  But  when  we  have  done 
justice,  let  us  set  our  face  against  any  weakness  in  relation  to 
the  Union,  as  we  would  set  it  against  any  weakness  in  regard 
to  the  principle  of  government  itself.  Let  Ireland  once  believe 
that  she  may  wrench  herself  free  from  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  why  other  parts'  of  the 
Empire  should  not  follow  her  example,  or,  at  any  rate,  follow 
her  example  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  pleases  them  to  follow 
her  example.  Civil  war  is  bad  ;  civil  war  is  a  sharp  anguish 
while  it  lasts  ;  but  civil  war  is  temporary.  The  consequence 
of  trifling  with  the  principle  that  the  part  is  not  at  liberty  to 
sever  itself  from  the  whole,  is  worse  than  civil  war,  because 
it  means  the  beginning  of  dissolution  in  the  corporate  body,  a 
loss  of  control  over  the  limbs  by  the  centre,  a  growing  paralysis 
which  is  the  most  painful  form  of  decay,  and  which  must  end 
in  death. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Leatham  absolutely,  but  what  we  want 
to  do  in  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  expound  or  support  his 
meaning,  as  to  press  on  the  Uish  Nationalist  party,  and  all 
who  may  have  any  lurking  sympathy  with  the  Irish  National¬ 
ist  party,  the  significance  of  such  views  as  these  in  the  mouth 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Leatham.  It  means  this :  that  the 
advanced  Liberals, — we  may,  we  think,  say  the  Radicals, 
spite  of  Mr.  Bright, — do  in  this  matter  not  only  feel  no  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  but  will  desert  their  own 
leaders  rather  than  allow  them  to  make  concessions  to  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  Mr.  Leatham  says  this  expressly,  and  we  main¬ 
tain  that  Mr.  Leatham  expresses  the  general  view  of  the  advanced 
party.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions.  Mr.  Cowen  doubtless 
would  be  dead  against  Mr.  Leatham,  but  then  Mr.  Cowen  hardly 
pretends  now  to  express  the  views  of  any  section  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  assuredly  Mr.  Cowen  has  no  Liberal  following. 
Mr.  Labouchere  occasionally  trifles  with  the  Irish  party.  Mr. 
Burt,  again,  now  and  then  betrays  more  sympathy  for  their 
peculiar  tactics  than  we  quite  like  to  observe  in  so  strong  and 
so  good  a  Liberal  as  Mr.  Burt.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  doubtless 
trifles  too  often  with  the  secessionist  tendencies.  But  is  it 
possible  to  find  so  many  as  five  advanced  Liberals  anywhere 
who  would  follow  Mr.  Cowen  rather  than  Mr.  Leatham,  on  any 
issue  in  which  it  was  generally  held  that  a  concession  to  Irish 
separation  was  deliberately  made  ?  We  do  not  believe  it.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  there  are  scores  of  advanced  Liberals, — 
scores  of  extreme  Radicals, — who  would  follow  Mr.  Leatham 
in  deserting  the  Government,  if  they  ever  had  occasion  to 
think  that  the  Government  was  disposed  to  concede  what 
would  end  in  a  policy  of  disintegration. 

Now,  if  this  be  true, — and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Parnell,  with 
his  cool  judgment,  will  see  that  it  is  true, — what  is  the  use  of 
continuing  the  perfectly  hopeless  fight  for  what  is  called 
Home-rule  ?  That  a  policy  of  decentralisation  is  even  more 
needful  in  Ireland  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  because 
nowhere  has  centralisation  gone  so  far  and  produced  such 
mischiefs  as  it  has  produced  in  Ireland,  we  have  been  fore¬ 
most  to  maintain.  But  decentralisation, — throwing  less  strain 
on  the  centre  and  more  on  the  local  authorities, — is  one  thing, 
and  exchanging  one  centre  for  two  distinct  centres,  is  quite 
another.  Now,  if  Radicals  follow  Whigs,  and  Whigs  follow 
Conservatives  in  declaring  that  this  shall  never  be,  what 
has  any  patriotic  Irishman  to  gain  by  saying  that  it 
shall  be  ?  He  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  gain  but  the 
certainty  of  ensuring  a  long  course  of  extreme  wretched¬ 
ness  to  Ireland,  and  a  long  course  of  wretchedness  not  quite 
so  profound  for  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Irish  Home-rulers  can  punish  us  very  severely,  if  they  will, 
but  only  at  the  cost  of  punishing  their  own  country  still  more 
severely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  would  but  take  home  to 
themselves  the  conviction  that  by  pressing  for  Home-rule  they 
are  but  urging  Ireland  into  civil  war,  and  that  by  urging 
Ireland  into  civil  war  they  are  only  urging  her  into  another 
and  most  disastrous  defeat,  whereas,  by  accepting  the  principle 
that  the  Union  is  final,  they  may  gain  for  Irishmen  all  that 
Englishmen  want  for  themselves,  and  all  that  Scotchmen  want 
for  themselves,  and  gain  it  without  even  any  serious  sacrifice, 
— if  they  would  but  take  home  to  themselves  this  conviction, 
how  very  soon  they  might  earn  for  themselves  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  most  enlightened  patriots,  and  give  strength 
and  prosperity  and  peace  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  the 
Empire. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  “ROOKERIES.” 

ORD  SALISBURY’S  anxiously-expected  paper  in  the 
National  Review  upon  “Labourers’  and  Artisans’ 
Dwellings”  is  very  unlike  his  usual  performances.  It  is  simple 
and  straightforward,  and  though  it  does  contain  a  plan,  or 
rather  a  sketch  of  a  plan,  for  remedying  the  evil  he  complains 
of,  it  is  penetrated  throughout  with  a  certain  hesitation. 
After  observing  that  the  improvement  in  rural  dwellings  is 
considerable — which  is  true  rather  of  certain  districts  than  of 
all  England — he  proceeds  to  admit  the  whole  case  against  the 
Rookeries  in  great  towns, — to  affirm  that  the  State,  having 
sanctioned  “  improvements  ”  which  cause  congestion,  is  bound 
to  intervene,  and  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  inter¬ 
vention.  He  rejects  the  plan  of  creating  suburban 
cities  connected  with  the  centre  by  cheap  trains,  chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  inadequate  reason  that  the  Rail¬ 
way  Companies  do  not  like  the  plan,  and  contends  that  the 
remedy  must  be  sought  by  building  huge  structures  into  the 
air,  on  the  system  followed  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  The  Peabody 
Trustees  have  done  this  in  a  manner  which  enables  them  to 
let  a  “  tenement  ”  of  two  rooms  at  4s.  4d.  a  week,  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  just  half  the  ordinary  workmen’s  payment — 
usually  4s.  a  room — and  which  has  proved  sufficient,  after 
providing  for  repairs,  to  yield  3  per  cent.  He  would,  there¬ 
fore,  adopt  the  Peabody  Trust  as  a  State  organisation,  lend  the 
'.trustees  State  money  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  the 
buildings,  as  is  done  already  in  loans  for  drainage  purposes,  and 


so  gradually  provide  sufficient  houses  for  the  Poor.  He  wo 
not  lend  the  money  to  a  municipality,  because  a  municipality 
changed  frequently  by  election,  is  apt  to  be  extravagant ;  am 
he  greatly  desires  volunteer  help,  upon  the  plan  successfully 
carried  out  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  that  is,  the  purchase  of 
Rookeries  by  philanthropists,  who  will  personally  enforce 
decency  and  orderliness.  He  also  wishes  all  great  employers 
to  house  their  work-people, — a  suggestion  which  looks  prac¬ 
ticable,  but.  is  slowly  adopted,  because  it  limits  so  decidedly 
the  right  of  dismissal. 

This  is  a  definite  plan,  but  Lord  Salisbury,  after  detailing 
it,  betrays  unexpected  hesitation.  He  says  we  know  too  little 
of  the  statistics,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  classes  who  want 
help,  and  would,  therefore,  preface  any  decision  by  a  searching 
inquiry.  He  says  : — “  The  difficulty  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  singular  absence  of  accui'ate  information  on  the  subject. 
Statistics  on  this  point  are  absolutely  silent.  That  London  is 
overcrowded  we  know ;  and  that  the  ill-effects  of  over¬ 
crowding,  both  on  health  and  character,  are  very  terrible. 
But  we  do  not  know  even  approximately  the  number  of  the 
sufferers,  or  where  they  live,  or  what  they  earn.  How  are  we 
to  judge  of  the  measures  required  to  remove  this  evil,  if  we 
have  no  notion  of  its  extent,  or  how  far  it  is  the  offspring  of 
mere  poverty  ?  It  ought  to  be  within  the  means  of  our  central 
or  local  authorities  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  of  the  hardships  to  which  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  probably  exposed, — hard¬ 
ship  which  is  known  to  be  acute,  and  is  believed  to  be  growing.” 
There  is  a  singular  doubt  visible  in  that  paragraph,  but  we 
may,  we  imagine,  set  it  aside  for  the  present  and  treat  the 
plan  as  the  one  which  Lord  Salisbury  in  power  would  recom¬ 
mend.  As  such,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  it,  certainly  none 
of  any  Party  kind,  unless  it  be  its  incompleteness.  The 
plan  would  provide  good  buildings,  without  unendurable 
expense  in  construction ;  it  would,  if  boldly  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  relieve  the  existing  congestion  ;  and  it  would,  while 
providing  house-room  for  large  numbers,  compel  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  sanitary  conditions,  a  point  of  the  last  import¬ 
ance.  The  Peabody  Buildings  are  all  drained  and  ventilated 
on  scientific  principles.  It  is  not  a  Socialist  plan,  and  though 
it  pledges  State  resources,  it  does  not  place  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  nation,  upon  good  cause  shown,  to  hold  its  hand.  We 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  any  Liberal  should  not  propose  or 
support  it,  except  that  it  requires  one  great  addition.  Lord 
Salisbury  avoids  the  whole  question  of  sites,  though  he 
acknowledges  that  the  rising  price  of  sites  is  one  great  factor 
in  the  question  : — “  The  Peabody  Trust  have  been  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  about  nine  acres  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  5s.  a  foot, 
because  Parliament  compelled  the  Board  to  sell  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  this  purpose  only.  But  the  Board  itself,  taking  the 
land  compulsorily,  paid  not  5s.,  but  a  guinea  per  square  foot, 
including  all  expenses.  It  is  estimated  that,  by  this  restriction 
upon  the  disposal  of  the  land  cleared  under  S.  R.  Cross’s  Act, 
Parliament  has  caused  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the 
loss  of  half  a  million  of  money  ;  which  is,  in  effect,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  by  the  ratepayers  to  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwellings  in 
central  situations.”  No  one  who  has  really  examined  the  ques¬ 
tion  doubts  that  part  of  the  work  must  be  destructive,  that 
the  Rookeries  must  be  pulled  down,  and  that  the  tenement 
houses  must  be  erected  upon  their  very  sites,  always  selected 
by  the  house-jobbers  for  their  convenience  to  some  business  or 
other.  Is  Lord  Salisbury  prepared,  when  a  “  Court,”  or 
“  Yard,”  or  “  Rents,”  or  “  Lane  ”  has  been  thoroughly  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  to  ex¬ 
propriate  it  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  sell  it  to  his  Peabody 
Trust  ?  Or  will  he  allege  that  this  is  an  interference  with  pro¬ 
perty,  and,  by  allowing  preposterous  claims  for  compensation, 
render  his  whole  scheme  nugatory  ?  He  says  nothing,  and  judging 
his  opinion  by  all  he  has  ever  said  about  property,  we  distrust 
his  final  decision.  We  expect  him  to  argue  that,  the  property 
being  taken  for  the  good  of  the  public,  must  be  taken  in  the 
usual  way, — that  is,  at  its  full  value,  plus  ten  per  cent,  for 
forcible  expropriation  ;  and  this,  as  he  himself  admits,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  operations  of  the  Peabody  Trustees,  would  be 
nearly  fatal  to  his  scheme.  They  obtained  sites  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  at  low  prices,  the  difference  falling,  under 
a  local  Act,  upon  the  rates. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  entirely  opposed 
to  pillage  for  philanthropic  purposes,  the  worst  temptation  of 
the  Red  school.  We  wish  the  owners  of  “  Rookeries  ” — by 
which  we  mean  clusters  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation 
— to  be  treated  fairly  ;  but  our  idea  of  fairness  wquld,  we 
imagine,  differ  considerably  from  Lord  Salisbury’s.  No  man 
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a  right  to  keep  up  a  nuisance,  and  a  rookery  may  be  a 
usance.0  If  it  is  so  declared  to  be  by  competent  authority, 
;e  would  offer  its  owner  three  alternatives, — to  rebuild  it, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  strict  Act ;  to  allow  the  Peabody 
Trustees  to  rebuild  it,  and  hand  it  over  to  him,  the 
cost  remaining  as  a  mortgage  on  the  structure  ;  or 
to  sell  it  outright,  at  so  many  years’  purchase, 

the  number  being  fixed  by  the  condition  of  the 

building,  and  the  rental  it  would  be  worth  if  occupied 
i:i  a  way  accordant  with  the  health  of  the  community. 
Beyond  this  we  would  not  go,  for  no  man  has  a  right  to 
set  up,  say,  a  copper-smelting  furnace  in  London,  and  then, 
when  the  Judges  order  it  to  be  closed,  claim  compensation  for 
the  profits  of  injurious  fumes;  but  will  Lord  Salisbury  go  so 
far  ?  We  greatly  doubt  it,  and  must  hear  his  speech  upon 
that  subject,  before  we  are  fully  convinced  that  he  is  at  one 
even  with  Moderate  Liberals  upon  the  rehousing  of  the  poor. 
Is  the  letting  of  unhealthy  houses,  in  his  view,  a  noxious 
trade,  or  not  ?  If  it  is,  then  his  plan  will  work,  for 
Sites  may  be  obtained  without  unendurable  pressure  on  the 
rates  ;  but  if  not,  then  it  will  not  work,  for  the  cost  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fierce  reaction,  amid  which  the  great  work  will  be 
postponed  too  long. 

We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  any  improvement,  to  be 
of  the  least  use,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  most  stringent  Act 
controlling  the  building  of  the  future.  Otherwise  we  shall 
simply  be  compelled  to  do  the  work,  which  will  be  excessively 
costly,  over  and  over  again.  There  is  no  sign  whatever  that 
the  vast  movement  of  population  towards  the  great  cities 
which  is  the  origin  of  urban  overcrowding  will  slacken  yet 
for  years.  Labour  tends  more  and  more  to  concentration,  the 
great  business,  with  its  skilled  workers  and  severe  discipline, 
under-selling  all  competition  by  little  men  ;  the  country  folk 
are  swarming  towards  the  more  open  careers  offered  by  the 
cities ;  and  the  better  atmosphere  produced  by  drainage 
diminishes  the  consumption  of  life.  It  is  indispensable,  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  spend  money  to  abolish  or  alleviate  existing  evils, 
to  prevent  their  recurrence;  and  this  will  require  Acts  far  more 
stringent  than  any  as  yet  upon  the  Statute  Book,  Acts 
which  we  fear  will  raise  permanently  the  proportion  borne  by 
rental  to  total  expenditure.  That  proportion  is  steadily  rising 
throuahout  the  world,  till  on  the  Continent  and  in  America 
there  is  not  one  great  city  where  the  people  do  not  declare 
that  the  first  of  their  difficulties  is  to  pay  rent,  and  where 
there  is  not  a  silent  war  almost  as  bitter  as  in  Ireland,  though 
less  sanguinary,  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants.  We 
have  not  reached  that  point  in  London  ;  but  even  here,  a 
married  clerk  on  25s.  a  week  pays,  if  he  takes  two  rooms,  one- 
iliird  of  his  whole  earnings  for  his  rent. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

3ANCASHIRE  men  who  are  old  enough  to  know  say  that, 
N  with  the  single  exception  of  the  time  of  the  American 
War,  the  weaving  branch  of  the  cotton  trade  is  just  now  in  a 
worse  condition  than  it  has  been  since  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Although  there  is  no  general  stoppage  of  machinery, 
many  weak  masters  have  succumbed,  others  are  discharging 
their  less  efficient  hands,  and  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  the 
county  where  weavers  are  not  idling  in  the  streets,  and 
asking  vainly  for  work.  Even  in  the  Burnley  district,  where 
manufacturers  practise  an  almost  ferocious  economy,  and  live 
like  their  own  workmen,  they  cannot  make  both  ends  meet ; 
their  capital  is  lessening  week  by  week,  and  many  see  ruin 
staring  them  in  the  face.  Frequent  failures  attest  the  severity 
of  the  crisis ;  but  private  arrangements,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  known  only  to  those  concerned,  are  said  to  exceed 
in  number  those  publicly  announced.  Embarrassed  manu¬ 
facturers  who  find  it  impossible  to  go  on  show  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs  to  their  principal  creditors,  of 
whom  there  are  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four, 
and  these,  to  save  the  costs  of  liquidation,  the  loss,  arising 
from  forced  sales  of  machinery  and  stock,  and,  above  all,  to 
avoid  publicity,  accept  the  best  offer  they  can  get,  and  consent 
to  the  smaller  creditors  being  paid  in  full.  According  to 
report,  there  are  manufacturers  who  have  made  more  than  one 
“  arrangement  ”  of  this  sort,  which  the  French  phrase  a 
I'aimable  seems  best  fitted  to  characterise.  But  solvent 
manufacturers  complain  that  this  system,  however  convenient 
it  may  be  for  some  people,  counteracts  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  aggravates  a  state  of  things  which  can  be 
ameliorated  only  by  weeding-out  the  weak  and  curtailing  pro¬ 
duction.  How  sorely  pressed  are  mill-owners,  one  fact, 


which,  though  technical,  is  easily  understood,  will  suffice  to 
show.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  trade,  based  on  long  experience,  that  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  interest  on  his  capital,  a  master- 
weaver  should  have  a  margin  equal  to  double  the  operative 
weaver’s  wage.  If,  for  instance,  he  pays  the  workman  a  shilling 
for  weaving  a  certain  sort  of  cloth,  the  master  should  have 
another  shilling  to  meet  other  wages  and  expenses,  and,  as  the 
saying  is,  “  to  get  his  own  money  back.”  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  difference  between  the  price  he  must  give  for  his 
yarn  and  the  price  he  receives  for  his  pieces  leaves  a  margin 
of  no  more  than  half  the  weaver’s  wage.  In  other  words,  not 
only  is  the  manufacturer  earning  neither  interest  on  his  out¬ 
lay  nor  remuneration  for  his  labour,  but  he  is  consuming  his 
capital.  As  may  be  supposed,  in  such  circumstances,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  value  of  cotton-mill  property  is  something 
portentous.  Factories  that  cost  £13,000  cannot  be  sold  for 
<£3,000  ;  others,  which  as  “going  concerns”  were  valued  at 
£20,000,  fetch  no  more  than  £5,000;  and,  plentiful  as  money 
is,  there  are  few  lenders  bold  enough  to  advance  money  on  the 
security  of  cotton  mills. 

Manufacturers  who  spin  their  own  yarn  are  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  those  who  do  not,  and  spinners  who  are  not  weavers 
are  making  a  profit.  The  Oldham  joint-stock  mills  have 
lately  declared  dividends  varying  from  six  to  thirteen  per  cent., 
and  they  find  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  production. 
The  difference  between  the  two  branches  is  traceable  to  several 
causes.  Chief  among  the  causes  of  depression  in  the  weaving 
branch  is  unquestionably  the  coincidence  of  over-production 
with  a  diminished  home  demand,  arising  from  agricultural 
distress  and  the  long  series  of  deficient  harvests  ;  and  the 
home  demand  being  for  calicoes,  and  not  for  yarns,  its 
falling-off  naturally  affects  the  owners  of  spindles  less  than 
the  owners  of  looms.  Then,  again,  the  former  have  suffered 
less  than  the  latter  from  the  protective  policy  of  foreign 
States.  Yarns  are  in  some  sense  raw  material,  and  in  the 
interests  of  Continental  manufacturers  they  are  generally 
admitted  at  relatively  less  onerous  rates  than  calicoes. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  French  Government  temporarily  re¬ 
pealed  altogether  the  duty  on  a  certain  class  of  cotton 
yarn,  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  to  which  cotton  yarn, 
either  coarse  or  fine,  cannot  be  shipped  to  advantage. 
Calicoes,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  be  shipped  any  whither 
without  the  probability,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  loss.  Conti¬ 
nental  markets  are  all  but  closed  to  them  by  hostile  tariffs, 
and  every  other  market  is  glutted. 

In  theory,  the  evil  should  work  its  own  remedy.  Capital 
should  be  diverted  from  weaving  to  spinning,  until  the  balance 
is  redressed,  and  both  are  placed  on  tbe  same  footing.  But 
the  “diversion”  of  capital  fixed  in  unsaleable  buildings  and 
plant  is  not  easily  effected,  and  there  are  few  loom-owners 
who  possess  any  spare  money  for  investment,  either  in  spindles 
or  anything  else.  At  the  same  time,  spindles  are  being  in¬ 
creased  and  looms  stopped,  yet  the  process  is  a  slow  one  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  weaving  should  remain  as  it  has 
hitherto  been, — the  least  profitable  and  most  precarious  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  trade.  The  moment  it  becomes  a  little  profitable, 
weaving  is  overdone.  Any  man  with  a  thousand  pounds  and 
a  little  credit  (obtained  only  too  easily)  may  start  a 
loom  shed.  The  building  can  be  put  up  and  filled 
with  machinery, — to  be  paid  for  by  instalments, — in  a  few 
months ;  the  Manchester  agent  will  advance  full  value  on 
the  cloth  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered  in  his  warehouse,  sometimes 
before  ;  and  if  all  goes  well,  the  manufacturer  sometimes 
succeeds.  If  he  fails,  “  arrangements,”  as  we  have  hinted, 
are  not  difficult,  and  the  loom-maker  and  the  agent  generally 
contrive  to  “  get  out  ”  without  loss.  The  condition  under 
which  a  spinner  begins  business  are  altogether  different. 
The  least  capital  with  which  a  man  can  start  a  spinning  mill 
on  the  latest  model  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
it  cannot  be  completed  in  much  less  time  than  three  years,  its 
successful  management  requires  closer  attention  and  more 
technical  knowledge  than  the  management  of  a  mere  weaving 
concern,  and  the  utmost  credit  given  for  cotton  in  the  Liver¬ 
pool  market  is  ten  days.  For  these  reasons,  competition  in 
the  production  of  yarn  .is  less  keen  than  competition 
in  the  production  of  calicoes.  As  in  most  other  indus¬ 
tries,  large  capitalists  have  the  best  chances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  principle  of  association  seems  to  answer  better 
when  applied  to  spinning  than  to  weaving,  for  the  Oldham 
joint-stock  mills  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  of 
yarn,  and  tbeir  success  is  the  more  satisfactory  in  that  their 
shareholders  are  chiefly  composed  of  operative  spinners  ari^i 
other  small  capitalists,  for  whose  savings  there  are  so  few 
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profitable  investments.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  distress  among 
the  weavers  will  be  of  long  duration,  and  the  fears  expressed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  trade  is  permanently  ruined  are 
utterly  chimerical.  The  absence  of  foreign  competition  in 
neutral  markets  proves  that  English  manufacturers  can  still  pro¬ 
duce  more  cheaply  than  those  of  any  other  country;  the  human 
race  is  multiplying  all  over  the  world  ;  the  moment  a  civilised 
child  is  born  it  becomes  a  user  of  calico,  and  with  the  revival 
of  agriculture,  which  cannot  remain  for  ever  depressed,  the 
home  demand  for  cotton  goods  cannot  fail  to  increase,  and 
will  in  all  probability  coincide  with  that  diminution  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  already  begun.  But  the  process  of  recovery 
must  necessarily  be  very  gradual — it  has  not  yet  set  in — and 
the  hands  would  bo  very  ill  advised  to  provoke  a  strike,  as  some 
of  them  have  threatened  to  do,  by  refusing  any  reasonable 
concessions  which  the  masters  may  require.  In  many 
Lancashire  mills,  women  weavers  are  earning  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  shillings  a  week,  and  though  this  may  not  be  an 
extravagant  rate  of  remuneration  for  the  work  they  perform, 
it  is  far  above  the  average  earnings  of  their  sex  in  other 
branches  of  industry.  No  time  could  be  worse  for  a  strike, 
and  from  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employers  and  the  employed — which  was  to 
have  been  held  on  Wednesday  last — at  the  request  of  the 
latter,  we  infer*  that  wiser  counsels  are  prevailing  among  the 
operatives,  and  all  danger  of  a  strike  is  past. 


MR.  TROLLOPE  AS  CRITIC. 

IN  Mr.  Trollope’s  “Autobiography”  he  gives  us  a  brief  esti¬ 
mate  both  of  his  own  works  of  fiction,  and,  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  of  the  novels  of  his  contemporaries.  What  does  one 
gather  from  these  chapters  of  his  own  power  as  a  critic  ? 
Certainly  this, — that  his  critical  powers  did  not  in  any  degree 
approach  the  calibre  of  his  creative  and  constructive  powers. 
That  he  had  a  substantially  sound  judgment  on  such  matters 
is  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  great  characteristic  of  all  his 
novels  is  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
world,  even  taken  alone,  implies  that  there  could  not  have  been 
in  him  any  wide  deviation  from  the  healthy  taste  of  cultivated 
Englishmen.  Mr.  Trollope’s  taste  in  novels  was  doubtless 
a  sound  one.  Especially  in  relation  to  the  novels  of  domestic 
life  he  was  an  admirable  judge.  He  thought  for  a  long 
time  that  Miss  Austen’s  “  Pride  and  Prejudice  ”  was  the 
best  novel  in  the  English  language.  Then  he  placed 
“  Ivanhoe  ”  above  it.  Then  he  accorded  the  highest 
position  to  Thackeray’s  “  Esmond.”  Whether  the  finest 
critical  judgment  would  endorse  these  views  we  greatly 
doubt,  but  they  are  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the 
average  judgment  of  educated  men  to  show  the  thorough  sanity 
of  Mr.  Trollope’s  taste.  Again,  of  the  novelists  of  his  day,  he 
puts  George  Eliot  second  to  Thackeray,  and  greatly  prefers  the 
novels  of  her  first  period,  those  down  to  and  including  “  Silas 
Marner,”  to  her  later  tales.  He  has  no  high  estimate  of  Dickens’s 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  thinks  his  pathos  somewhat  false  in 
ring,  and  cannot  even  justify  to  his  own  judgment  the  vast  popu¬ 
larity  of  Dickens’s  humour.  Of  Bulwer,  Mr.  Trollope’s  estimate 
is  altogether  low,  and  though  he  recognises  his  great  talent,  he 
finds  mannerism  and  affectation  in  all  his  works.  Of  Wilkie 
Collins  and  his  school,  again,  Mr.  Trollope  speaks  with  great 
frankness  and  good  sense.  It  vexes  him  that  “  the  author  seems 
always  to  be  warning  me  to  remember  that  something  happened 
at  exactly  half-past  two  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning;  or  that  a 
woman  disappeared  from  the  road  just  fifteen  yards  beyond  the 
fourth  milestone.”  Again,  on  his  own  works, — whether  he  judges 
with  delicacy,  or  not, — Mr.  Trollope’s  judgment  is  thoroughly 
sane.  He  prefers  the  Barsetshire  series  to  any  other  class  of  his 
novels,  and  thinks  “  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset  ”  the  best  of 
the  series.  He  could  remember  less,  he  said,  of  “The  Belton 
Estate  ”  than  of  any  book  he  had  ever  written,  and  doubtless 
there  was  less  of  his  own  mind  in  it  than  in  any  book  he  ever 
wrote.  All  these  opinions  show  Mr.  Trollope’s  judgment,  we 
do  not  say  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, — his  estimate  of  Dickens’s 
humour  seems  to  us  palpably  and  absurdly  defective, — but 
thoroughly  healthy  and  marked  by  the  right  tendencies.  But 
there  was  very  little  of  the  finest  elements  of  the  critic  in  him.  No 
great  critic,  we  take  it,  could  possibly  have  preferi'ed  Thackeray’s 
“  Ef*nond,”  with  all  its  skill  and  fineness  of  texture,  to  the  over- 
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flowing  wealth  and  power  of  “  Vanity  Fair.”  In  “  Esmond,” 
Thackeray’s  creative  power  was  certainly  much  less  prodigal, 
much  less  magnificent  in  its  effects,  than  it  was  in  “Vanity  Fair.” 


Again,  even  in  “  Esmond,”  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  single  o 
auything  like  the  finest  scene,  when  he  selects  Lady  Castle 
wood’s  defence  of  Henry  Esmond  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as 
the  scene  of  the  book.  Thackeray  rose  far  higher  in  the 
passion  of  the  scene  in  which  Lady  Castlewood  welcomes  Henry 
Esmond  back  from  the  Continent,  after  the  Evensong  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  than  in  that  of  the  scene  with  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  Indeed  Thackeray  is  almost  always  much 
greater  when  he  paints  the  unchecked  overflow  of  a  woman's 
love,  than  when  he  paints  her  in  a  dramatic  position  addressing 
herself  to  a  number  of  hearers.  His  passion  is  tender  and 
deep;  in  the  scenes  of  social  effect  he  cannot  help  showing  that 
he  is  not  only  a  painter  of  the  heart,  but  a  satirist  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  men. 

The  truth  was,  as  is  evident  from  his  “  Autobiography,”  that 
Mr.  Trollope,  knowing  how  inferior  is  the  function  of  criticism  to 
the  function  of  creative  genius,  never  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  two,  and  was  not  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  vast  creative 
power  is  too  active,  too  positive,  to  be  receptive  and  to  dis¬ 
criminate  very  finely  the  shades  of  effect  in  the  works  of  other 
authors.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  redundant  creative 
power  is  accompanied  by  fine  critical  power.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  most  powerful  by  far  of  all  English  novelists,  was,  like  Mr. 
Trollope  himself,  a  sound  and  sensible,  but  by  no  means  a  fine 
critic.  Sir  Walter  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  hardy  and 
teeming  life  in  his  own  brain  to  lend  fully  his  imaginative 
life  to  the  service  of  others.  It  is  the  same  with 
Dickens,  and  apparently  even  with  George  Eliot.  What  is 
wanted  for  truly  fine  criticism  is  the  receptive  side  of 
the  poet,  without  an  imagination  so  teeming  as  to  interfere 
with  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  receptive  powers.  Some  of 
the  best  criticisms  of  our  century  have  been  the  criticisms 
of  Goethe  and  of  Matthew  Arnold,  both  of  them  fine  poets, 
but  both  of  them  poets  without  hurry  of  creative  impulse, 
without  imaginative  idiosyncracy  so  preponderant  as  to  pre- 
vent  them  from  fully  submitting  their  minds  to  the  influence 
of  other  men  of  genius  of  whose  work  they  desired  to  form  a 
true  estimate.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  such  a  temperament  as 
this  than  the  temperament  of  Mr.  Trollope.  Let  us  see  how  he 
himself  describes  his  own  creative  power,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  worked  : — 

“  I  had  long  since  convinced  myself  that  in  such  work  as  mine  the 
great  secret  consisted  in  acknowledging  myself  to  be  bound  to  rules 
of  labour  similar  to  those  which  an  artisan  or  a  mechanic  is  forced 
to  obey.  A  shoemaker,  when  ho  has  finished  one  pair  of  shoes,  does 
not  sit  down  and  contemplate  his  work  in  idle  satisfaction.  ‘There 
is  my  pair  of  shoes  finished  at  last !  What  a  pair  of  shoes  it  is  !’ 
The  shoemaker  who  so  indulged  himself  would  be  without  wages  half 
his  time.  It  is  the  same  with  a  professional  writer  of  books.  An 
author  may,  of  course,  want  time  to  study  a  new  subject.  He  will 
at  any  rate  assure  himself  that  there  is  sorno  such  good  reason  why 
he  should  pause.  He  does  pause,  and  will  be  idle  for  a  month  or  two 
while  be  tells  himself  how  beautiful  is  that  last  pair  of  shoes  which 
he  has  finished  !  Having  thought  much  of  all  this,  and  having  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  could  be  really  happy  only  when  I  was  at  work, 
I  had  now  quite  accustomed  myself  to  begin  a  second  pair  as  soon  as 
the  first  was  out  of  my  hands.” 

And  yet  though  Mr.  Trollope  has  almost  always  begun  one  novel 
on  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  previous  novel  was 
finished,  he  has,  he  tells  us,  been  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his 
creations,  and  has  lived  his  life  with  them  as  if  they  were  the 
inhabitants  of  his  own  world  : — 

“  But  the  novelist  has  other  aims  than  the  elucidation  of  his  plot. 
He  desires  to  make  his  readers  so  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
characters  that  the  creatures  of  his  brain  should  be  to  them  speak¬ 
ing,  moving,  living,  human  creatures.  This  he  can  never  do  unless 
lie  know  those  fictitious  personages  himself,  and  ho  can  never  know 
them  unless  he  can  live  with  them  in  the  full  reality  of  established 
intimacy.  They  must  be  with  him  as  be  lies  down  to  sleep,  and  as 
he  wakes  from  his  dreams.  He  must  learn  to  hate  them  and  to  love 
them.  He  must  argue  with  them,  quarrel  with  them,  forgive  them, 
and  even  submit  to  them.  He  must  know  of  them  whether  they  be 
cold-blooded  or  passionate,  whether  true  or  false,  and  how  far  true, 
and  how  far  false.  The  depth  and  the  breadth,  and  the  narrowness 
and  the  shallowness  of  each  should  be  clear  to  him.  And,  as  here, 
in  our  outer  world,  we  know  that  men  and  women  change, — become 
worse  or  better  as  temptation  or  conscience  may  guide  them, — so 
should  these  creations  of  his  change,  and  every  change  should  be 
noted  by  him.  On  the  last  day  of  each  month  recorded,  every  per¬ 
son  in  his  novel  should  be  a  month  older  than  on  the  first.  If  the 
wou’d-be  novelist  have  aptitudes  that  way,  all  this  will  come  to  him 
without  much  struggling  ; — but  if  it  do  not  come,  I  think  he  can  only 
make  novels  of  wood.  It  is  so  that  1  have  lived  with  my  character*, 
and  thence  has  come  whatever  success  I  have  obtained.  There  is  a 
gallery  of  them,  and  of  all  in  that  gallery  I  may  say  that  I  know  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair,  every  flame  of  the  eye, 
and  the  very  clothes  they  wear.  Of  each  man  I  could  assert  whether 
he  would  have  said  these  or  the  other  words;  of  every  woman, 
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.her  she  would  then  have  smiled  or  so  have  frowned.  When  I 
,d  feel  that  this  intimacy  ceases,  then  I  shall  know  that  the  old 
tse  should  be  turned  out  to  grass.” 

A  it  possible  that  an  author  who  has  lived  this  sort  of  imagina¬ 
tive  life  for  day  after  day  during  thirty  years,  giving  himself  no 
rest,  but  entering  a  new  imaginary  world  on  the  very  morrow 
of  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  the  world  which  had  just  grown 
familiar  to  him,  should  be  capable  of  that  fine  receptivity  of  mind 
which  is  requisite  to  appreciate  with  any  delicacy  the  productions 
of  others  ?  It  seems  to  us  quite  certain  that  neither  Sir  Walter 
Scott  nor  Mr.  Trollope,— both  of  whom,  in  their  very  different 
spheres,  led  this  kind  of  imaginative  life, — did  appreciate  with 
any  delicacy  the  productions  of  others.  Nor  could  Mr.  Trollope 
give  us  a  better  proof  of  this  than  his  very  unhappy  re¬ 
mark  in  relation  to  Lady  Eustace  of  “The  Eustace  Diamonds.” 

“  As  I  wrote  the  book,  the  idea  constantly  presented  itself  to  me 
that  Lizzie  Eustace  was  but  a  second  Becky  Sharpe  ;  but  in 
planning  the  character  I  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  I  believe 
that  Lizzie  would  have  been  just  as  she  is,  though  Becky  Sharpe 
had  never  been  described.”  Mr.  Trollope  need  not  have  given 
Us  this  assurance.  He  might  almost  as  well  have  warned  us 
that  Archdeacon  Grantley  was  not  taken  from  Shakespeare’s 
“  Wolsev.”  Becky  Sharp, — he  spells  her  wrongly,  as  he  does 
also  Colonel  Newcome,  whom  he  repeatedly  calls  Colonel  New- 
com&e, — is  a  type  of  the  infinite  resource  and  unscrupulous 
genius  of  feminine  intrigue, — a  type  of  audacious  craft  as  rich 
and  humorous,  and  as  full  of  the  buoyant  energy  of  selfishness, 
as  Iago  is  rich  and  unscrupulous  and  full  of  buoyant  malignity 
and  evil.  Lizzie  Eustace  is  a  treacherous,  cunning  little  drawing¬ 
room  woman,  of  no  humour,  no  great  power,  and  far,  indeed) 
from  the  dimensions  of  Becky  Sharp.  If  Mr.  Trollope  had  com¬ 
pared  Lizzie  Eustace  to  Thackeray’s  Blanche  Amory,  he  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  Becky  Sharp  is  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  Thackeray’s  genius.  Lizzie  Eustace  is  not  even  one 
of  the  best  creations  of  Mr.  Trollope’s. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  Mr.  Trollope’s  power  is 
not  in  the  main'of  that  receptive  kind  which  makes  the  critic,  is 
the  great  inferiority  of  his  women  to  his  men.  We  agree  with 
him  that  Lily  Dale  is  a  good  deal  of  a  prig.  But  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  any  depth  of  admiration  for  Lucy  Robarts, 
or  indeed  for  any  other  of  his  heroines,  though  we  like  Grace 
Crawley  the  best.  The  feminine  essence  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
men  unless  they  be  true  poets,  and  never  was  there  a  man  of  great 
creative  power  who  had  less  of  the  poet  in  him  than  Mr.  Trollope. 
He  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  a  certain  rhythm  and  harmony  of 
style,  but  his  own  victories  were  achieved  in  spite  of  a  style 
that  was  almost  painfully  devoid  of  grace  or  inward  expressive¬ 
ness.  He  has  what  we  may  call  a  bouncing  style, — not,  of 
course,  a  style  of  bounce,  but  the  style  of  a  bouncing  ball, — 
one  not  ineffective  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  events 
narrated  by  Mr.  Trollope  are  real  events,  happening  to  real 
people,  and  reported  by  a  real  observer, — but  effective  rather 
because  it  is  the  style  of  a  reporter  hurrying  on  with  the 
chronicle  of  matters  which  he  has  undertaken  punctually  to  note 
down,  than  because  it  reflects  any  profound  impression  made  on 
the  feelings  and  imagination  of  the  narrator.  His  style  is 
clear,  business-like,  rapidly  moving,  noisy,  and  a  little  defiant, 
as  if  the  writer  would  be  beforehand  with  you,  and  wished  to 
assert  his  own  right  to  be  heard  before  you  had  had  time  to 
dispute  that  right.  It  is  a  hard  and  rather  dictatorial  style 
that  does  not  seem  so  much  to  come  from  deep-felt  impressions 
as  from  certain  knowledge.  That  is  a  good  style  to  produce 
the  sense  of  reality,  but  it  is  not  the  style  of  a  fine  critic,  and 
though  Mr.  Trollope  was  a  sensible  critic, — as  indeed  he  was 
sensible  in  everything, — a  fine  critic,  even  of  his  own  writings, 
he  was  not.  And  for  the  same  reason,  probably,  he  was 
not  a  successful  editor.  His  editing  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Magazine  was  conventional.  He  did  not  really  know  how 
to  use  contributors,  how  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Mr. 
Trollope’s  stories  were  well  spun  out  of  the  imagination  of  a 
keen  and  vigilant  observer ;  but  all  his  observing  power  was 
assimilated  in  the  work  of  creation,  was  used-up  a3  the 
flax  is  used  up  in  the  making  of  linen,  and  apparently  he  had 
little  opportunity  left  for  reflecting  on  the  works  of  others,  and 
for  discriminating  the  fine  threads  and  delicate  colours  by  the 
use  of  which  they  had  made  their  work  characteristic  and  unique. 

CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID. 

AS  our  judgment  on  Mayne  Reid's  novels  is  not  that  of  our 
contemporaries,  we  are  disinclined  to  allow  his  death  to 
pass  without  a  word  of  criticism.  As  an  individual,  we  know 


nothing  about  him,  except  that  in  our  judgment  he  missed  his 
true  career,  and  would  have  made  a  first-class  agent  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  to  explore  dangerous  or  excessively 
difficult  regions,  like  Thibet,  the  Atlas  Range,  or  the  unknown, 
hills  and  locked-up  Valleys  of  Eastern  Peru.  He  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  daring,  having  a  positive  liking  for  danger ;  he 
had  the  topographical  eyes  which  should  belong  to  every 
General,  and  he  had  a  faculty  of  description  ;  which  he  watered 
down  for  his  novels  till  it  was  hardly  apparent.  During  the 
only  interview  this  writer  ever  had  with  him,  accident  in¬ 
duced  his  interlocutor  to  ask  about  the  Pintos,  the  parti¬ 
coloured  race  sprung  from  native  Mexicans  and  the  cross¬ 
breed  between  Indians  and  Negroes,  who  are  stated  to 
exist  in  one  State  of  Mexico.  The  writer  disbelieved  in  them, 
and  expressed  his  disbelief;  but  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  who 
declared  he  had  seen  specimens  of  the  race,  held  him  quite 
fascinated  for  half  an  hour  by  a  description  which,  if  imaginary, 
was  a  triumph  of  art,  but  which  left  on  the  hearer’s  mind  an 
impression  of  absolute  truth.  The  Captain  was  never,  however, 
so  employed ;  but  after  his  life  in  Mexico  and  on  the  south¬ 
western  border  of  the  United  States,  he  settled  in  England,  to 
write  novels,  at  first  for  amusement,  and  latterly,  we  regret  to 
hear,  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  These  latter  novels  are 
rubbish,  which  we  need  not  notice,  but  the  former  or 
Mexican  series  have  a  literary  quality  which  ought  to 
have  rendered  critics  less  contemptuous.  Captain  Mayne  Reid 
could  not  analyse  a  character  at  all,  and  never  created  one ;  or 
if  he  did,  that  character,  Seguin,  the  good  scalp-hunter,  is  too 
utterly  exceptional,  too  nearly  a  maniac  to  be  considered  a 
literary  creation.  He  must  have  been  drawn  from  some  out-of- 
the-way  and  horrible  experience.  Nor  could  he  paint  his  lay- 
figures  in  a  very  life-like  way.  Good  and  bad,  his  Mexicans, 
men  and  women,  and  mountaineers,  and  American  desperadoes) 
and  faithful  Indians,  and  villainous  bandits,  are  all  alike, — a 
little  same,  and  not  a  little  tiresome.  They  have  qualities,  but 
not  characters,  and  move  like  marionnettes.  They  all  go  through 
wonderful  adventures,  and  if  they  had  all  got  killed  in  them,  as 
about  three-fourths  of  them  did,  nobody  would  have  cared. 
The  stories,  too,  are  not  very  exciting,  being  devoid  of  plot,  and 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  violent  scenes,  in  essence  stagey,  in 
which  the  reader  knows  from  the  first  that  at  a  proper  time  the 
machinery  will  move,  and  the  good  folk,  usually  American, 
will  be  protected  from  their  murderers,  usually  Mexican. 
Gustave  Aimard,  who  trod  in  the  same  track,  managed  that 
part  of  his  business  better,  and  had  besides,  or  perhaps  affected, 
a  hatred  of  the  “  North  American  ”  which  gave  a  literary 
flavour  of  some  sort  to  his  descriptions  of  character.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mayne  Reid  did  possess  one  literary  faculty  of  a  very 
rare  and  noticeable  kind.  He  could  create  atmosphere  as  very 
few  but  the  greatest  story-tellers  have  ever  done.  The  char¬ 
acters  might  be  poor,  and  the  story  a  jumble  of  horrors,  and  the 
plot  utterly  unintelligible,  but  all  the  time  the  reader  was 
in  Mexico,  conscious  of  residence  under  a  new  sky,  of  life  amidst 
a  strange  architecture,  of  the  presence  of  dark-skinned  natives 
who  were  not  abstract  “  natives,”  still  less  any  other  natives,  but 
natives  of  Mexico  alone.  This  impression  was  due,  we  believe, 
to  the  fact  that  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  for  all  his  want  of  literary 
power,  could,  when  he  wrote,  transport  himself  to  the  country 
he  loved,  actually  saw  it  and  its  people  with  his  mind,  and  so 
never  made  a  localising  blunder ;  never  forgot  that  such  and 
such  people,  not  European,  would  be  there;  that  the  hills 
would  have  such  a  colour,  that  the  vegetation  would  be  of 
such  a  kind,  that  the  very  water  would  exhibit  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities.  The  result  is  a  perfect  illusion,  under  which  we  fancy 
ourselves  in  Mexico,  and  though  we  wonder  why  the  people  act 
in  such  an  out-of-the-way  and  senseless  fashion,  we  never  weary 
as  strangers,  of  looking  on  at  the  novel  and  striking  scene. 
This  was  Captain  Mayne  Reid’s  sole  power — no  mortal  can  read 
him  when  outside  Mexico — but  he  possessed  it  as  regards  Mexico 
in  a  unique  degree,  in  such  a  degree  that  we  gravely  doubt 
whether  any  book  whatever  gives  so  vivid  and  so  accurate  a 
representation  of  “  the  land  of  Anahuac,”  as  he  delighted  to 
call  it,  as  his  series  of  very  absurd  stories. 

Why  did  those  stories  sell  ?  Well,  not  in  the  least  because  of 
their  “  tone,”  and  very  little  because  boys  liked  them.  Boys  did 
not  care  about  them  much,  and  do  not  buy  novels  in  three 
volumes ;  and  their  tone  was  by  no  means  so  good  as  the  Daily 
News,  for  example,  says  it  was.  The  novels  are,  no  doubt,  entirV  y 
free  from  sensuality,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  page, 
containing  a  story  of  outrage,  which  we  firmly  believe  the 
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author  knew  to  be  true,  and  put  down  without  consciousness  of 
its  impression  on  a  reader,  there  is  not  in  the  novels  an  “  objec¬ 
tionable  ”  sentence.  But  they  positively  smell  of  blood,  and  are 
pervaded  throughout  by  a  contempt  for  human  life  and  suffer¬ 
ing  which,  if  the  characters  were  but  a  little  more  real,  would  be 
most  deleterious.  As  it  is,  the  executions  are  executions  of  dolls, 
but  the  descriptions  even  then  are  often  too  realistic,  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Mayne  Reid  is  far  too  apt  to  condone  and  even  to  teach  a 
theory  of  reprisals,  which,  no  doubt,  his  characters  would  have 
held,  but  which  confuses  every  notion  of  right  and  wrong.  Let 
a  man  be  treacherous,  and  somebody  hangs  him  over  a  preci¬ 
pice,  or  dashes  out  his  brains,  or  burns  him  alive,  or  in  some 
way  or  other  inflicts  capital  punishment  with  a  bloodthirsty 
exultation  which  cannot  but  harden  the  reader’s  mind.  This 
artistic  defect  is  the  more  striking,  because  Captain  Mayne 
Reid  obviously  abhorred  cruelty,  and  like  Fenimore  Cooper, 
though  not  quite  so  invariably,  makes  the  characters  he  likes 
best,  eager  to  secure  justice;  but  it  exists,  and  we  believe  the 
explanation  to  be  this.  The  author  knew  his  scenes  of  murder, 
vengeance,  and  torture  to  be  true,  and  felt  them  to  be  as  much 
beyond  his  power  to  alter  as  the  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
“  Tierra  Caliente.” 

The  real  cause  of  the  popularity  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid’s 
novels,  which,  as  regards  one  or  two  of  them,  may  last  long,  is 
that  they  gratify  not  the  boyish,  but  the  human  love  for  pure 
romance,  for  stories  in  which  there  are  practically  fairies,  though 
they  are  called  Mexican  ladies,  and  genii,  though  they  are  dressed 
as  American  filibusters,  and  devils,  though  they  appear  as  Don 
Rafaels  or  Antonios  ;  and  probabilities  are  set  aside,  and  every¬ 
thing  happens  as  it  is  convenient  it  should  happen,  and  nobody 
cares  a  dump  whether  there  are  any  laws,  human  or  divine, 
or  not.  Adventures  are  adventured,  and  the  adventurers 
fall  into  frightful  dangers,  and  get  out  of  them  again  by 
wonderful  means ;  and  laws,  literary  or  other,  are  simply  a 
burden.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  and  it  is 
that  of  Mayne  Reid,  as  is  also  that  of  the  indefinitely  abler 
novels  sold  in  such  scores  of  thousands  by  Jules  Verne. 
The  story-teller  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  uses  Haroun  al 
Raschid  and  the  Jins  and  the  name  of  God  almost  at  random, 
to  get  rid  of  probabilities ;  while  Mayne  Reid  uses  heroic  sharp¬ 
shooters,  or  impossibly  faithful  Indians;  and  Jules  Verne 
employs  scientific  forces,  like  electricity,  but  the  object  in  all 
cases  is  the  same.  It  is  to  be  rid  of  the  coercing,  compressing, 
and  therefore  limiting  chain  of  cause  and  effect, — to  set  the 
imagination  really  free,  and  let  it  revel  for  a  moment  in  an  un¬ 
conditioned  world.  It  does  revel,  and  we  all  like  the  momentary 
sensation,  even  although  we  are  all  the  while  critical  enough  to  be 
annoyed  with  our  own  pleasure.  We  enjoy  the  impossible  carpet, 
which  goes  where  it  likes,  and  the  impossible  Rifleman,  who  kills 
whom  he  likes,  and  the  impossible  ship,  which  sails  under  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  impossibility  being  part  of  the  plea¬ 
sure,  not  a  deduction  from  it.  Of  course,  if  the  writer  has 
something  more  in  him,  and  can  produce  “  The  City  of  Brass  ” — 
most  awe-inspiring  of  all  Arab  stories — or  a  scene  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  in  which  a  primeval  giant,  huge  as  Og,  rudi¬ 
mentary  as  a  rock,  watches  and  milks  the  mammoths,  we  have 
another  enjoyment,  too  ;  but  we  can  dispense  with  it,  and  find 
pleasure  even  in  Mayne  Reid,  and  the  marionnettes  which  caper 
in  the  glowing  air,  furious  storms,  and  over-vast  scenery  of  the 
slopes  from  the  huge  Mexican  plateau.  We  see  no  harm  in  the 
enjoyment;  it  is  only  “  Jack,  the  Giant  Killer  ”  for  the  grown¬ 
ups  ;  and  we  believe  firmly  that  some  day  Romance  will  again 
be  a  widely  popular  form  of  fiction.  Man  grows  gloomier  and 
gloomier,  but  the  child-like  element  in  him  is  happily  not 
dead  yet. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  DINNERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator." 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  inform  your  readers,  whose 
consideration  may  have  been  drawn  to  the  above  subject  by  the 
article  in  your  issue  of  September  29th,  that  a  scheme  for  feeding 
the  poorest  children  in  our  Board  Schools  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  six  months  at  Lisson  Grove,  and  at  Saffron  Hill, 
Holborn  P  At  Lisson  Grove,  70  or  80  children  have  been  dined 
throe  times  a  week,  on  roast  mutton  or  beef,  rice  or  suet  pudding, 
-rMatoes  or  haricot  beans,  at  a  cost,  reckoning  food  alone,  of 
4|d.  per  head ;  the  object  aimed  at  having  been  not  to  give  the 
most  economical  meal  possible,  but  to  provide  the  most 


nutritious  dinner  possible  for  children,  some  of  whom  co 
the  table  but  once  a  week,  others  twice  a  week,  and  on; 
most  needy  three  times  a  week. 

A  third  of  the  children  are  the  children  of  widows.  ’•] 
mothtrs’  earnings  seldom  average  ten  shillings  a  week  ;  • 
there  a,-e  three  or  four  children  to  be  kept  out  of  this,  s 
times  n*  re ;  with  many,  the  earnings  are  less  than  i 
the  abov^  sum.  The  remainder  of  the  children  who  come  t 
have  fathers,  either  ill,  disabled,  or  “  out  of  work.” 

And  now  practical  people  will  ask,  “  Are  children  vis 
benefited  by  one,  two,  or  even  three  dinners  a  week  P”  We> 
hesitatingly  answer,  “Yes,  they  are  brighter  and  stronger, 
fitter  to  teach,”  a  testimony  that  is  corroborated  by  r 
teachers.  Fresh  cases  of  need,  leading  us  to  remove  to  a  lty 
room,  are  pressing  upon  us. 

Last  week,  visit:pg  the  home  of  one  of  the  children,  a  girl* 
ten,  we  learnt  that'  «he  had  not  tasted  meat  for  four  or  f; 
months ;  the  child  has  no  father,  her  mother  is  dying  in  co 
sumption.  This  child  has  gone  daily  to  school,  with  whs 
capacity  for  assimilating  knowledge  may  be  left  to  the  imagina 
tion  of  your  readers.  Another  girl,  living  in  a  cellar  kitchen 
in  a  more  than  commonly  respectable  street,  had  not  been  to 
school  the  day  we  called,  because  her  mother  (a  widow)  had  not 
a  slice  of  bread  to  give  her,  and  could  not  bear  to  send  her  to 
school  without  food. 

Most  of  us  now-a-days,  I  believe,  are  sufficiently  well  instructed 
to  form  a  notion  of  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  from  the  con¬ 
straint  of  long  hours,  with  hard  or  monotonous  tasks,  where 
there  is  not  enough  nutrition  for  the  functions  of  growth 
alone.  The  dinners  are  now  given  at  Omega  Hall,  Omega 
Place,  Alpha  Road,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  at 
12.30.  The  visits  of  any  interested  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
there,  and  all  information  will  be  gladly  supplied,  on  applica-i 
tion  to  my  address.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the*** 
Treasurer,  H.  E.  Allen,  Esq.,  41  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  N.W.  It  is  earnestly  desired  to  extend  this  move-  .in 
ment  into  other  and  equally  or  even  more  necessitous  districts. —  ff 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Anna  Pennington,  Hon.  Sec. 

52  Loudoun  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

[Fourpence-lialfpenny  is  too  much.— Ed.  Spectator']. 


“THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AS  BY  LAW 
ESTABLISHED.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Failing  better  answers  to  Mr.  Fletcher’s  inquiry  in  your 
paper  of  October  13th,  he  may  be  reminded  that  Statutes 
1  Will,  and  Mary  I.,  c.  6,  5  Anne  I.,  c.  8, 39  and  40  George  III., 
c.  67,  require  a  certain  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Sovereign  at 
Coronation.  Part  of  that  oath  is  that  the  incoming  monarch 
will,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  “  maintain  the  laws  of  God, 
the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion  Established  by  Laiv,”  and  will  “  maintain  and  pre¬ 
serve  inviolably  the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as  by 
law  established.” 

Men  skilled  in  matters  legal  may  be  able  to  supply  fuller 
answers  to  Mr.  Fletcher  and  “  G.  C.  P.,”  but  this  appears  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  phrase  in  question  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Law  and  Constitution  of  the  realm. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

October  22nd.  John  Macnaugiit. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Here  is  an  example  of  the  phrase  earlier  than  any  yet 
given  in  your  columns.  It  is  from  the  will  of  Dr.  Robert 
Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  January,  1662,  and  is 
quoted  in  Isaac  Walton’s  Life  (1678) : — “  And  here  I  do  profess 

. to  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 

Christ,  and  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  as  it 
stands  by  law  established,”  &c. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M.D. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — That  a  clergyman  should  wish  to  belong  to  a  Church  not 
“  by  Law  Established  ”  is,  after  all,  but  natural,  if  he  be  a  believer 
in  spiritual  force.  Still,  under  the  circumstances,  what  is  the 
use  of  disclaiming  such  a  connection  P  In  the  discharge  of  my 
functions,  I  notice,  every  quarter,  in  the  returns  of  marriages  on 
the  usual  forms  one  clergyman  always  runs  his  pen  through  the 
word  “  Established,”  printed  on  the  forms.  Does  not,  however, 
such  a  declaration  go  for  nothing  p — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Superintendent-Registrar. 
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[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator/*] 


When  your  correspondent,  Mr.  h  letcher,  asks, — <c  Ca  i 
ae  lay  his  hand  on  a  statute  which  has  established  the 
•h  of  England?”  he  surely  asks  what  is  a  very  un- 
cal  question.  For  even  if  it  were  not  possible  to  ref'  r  to 
everal  statutes  known  as  the  Reformation  Status's,  as 
as  to  various  statutes  in  which  the  phrases  “the  Church  of 
aud  as  by  law  established  ”  and  “the  Established^  lurch  ” 
to  he  found,  can  any  one  deny  that  the  State  upholds,  and 
lates  the  affairs  of,  the  Church  of  England,  by  means  of 
•  of  Parliament  and  of  administrative  arrangements,  in  a 
i  altogether  different  to  that  in  which  it  interferes  with  the 
•nment  of  other  Churches  ?  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
ablishment,”  and  it  matters  very  little  in  what  particular 
.seology  the  Church  so  established  is  referred  to  in  public 
uments.  It  is  a  matter  of  things,  rather  th'.Jn  of  words. 

may  add,  however,  that  in  the  Cp/uation  Oath  the 
vereign  promises  not  only  to  maintain  “  Ike  laws  of  God,  the 
ue  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed 
.eligion  established  by  law,”  but  also  “  the  settlement  of  the 
Jnited  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as  by  law  estab¬ 
lished,”  together  with  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy. 

It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  original  draft  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Seven  Bishops  to  James  II.,  relative  to  the  Royal 
leclaration  on  liberty  of  conscience,  presented  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  Clergy — a  fac-simile  of  which  is  given 
,n  Cardwell’s  “Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,”  and  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  the  form  of  subscrijotion  is,  “Your 
Majesty’s  most  faithful,  loyal,  and  obedient  subjects  and  ser¬ 
vants,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established.” 
This  was  altered  to  “the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,”  and  although  in  the  petition  as  actually  presented 
neither  of  these  forms  appears,  they  show  that  the  phraseology, 
which  some  persons  appear  to  think  is  of  modern  origin,  was  in 
current  use  at  that  period,  and  that  the  recent  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  has  simply  followed  both  usage  and  legislation  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  Judges  of  the  Provincial  Courts  and  the  Final 
Court  of  Appeal  should  be  required  to  declare  themselves  to  be 
members  of  “  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.” 
As  the  Commissioners  apparently  undertook  to  describe  the 
exact  constitutional  position  of  the  Church,  the  fact  that  they 
adopt  such  language  may  be  regarded  as  some  proof  of  its  strict 
accuracy. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Serjeants'  Inn,  October  2ith.  J.  Caryell  Williams. 

MR.  BRIGHT  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  notice  last  week  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler’s  address  to 
his  constituents  at  Wolverhampton,  I  find  the  following  words  : 

- — “  When  Mr.  Fowler  asked  why  the  House  of  Lords  should  not 
be  reformed,  Wolverhampton  cheered  him  most  lustily, — and  we 
wish  the  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Peers  would  carefully 
watch  the  growing  signs  of  public  impatience  with  which  their 
obstructive  attitude  towards  Liberal  measures  is  received.” 
At  the  immense  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  which  Mr.  Bright 
addressed  during  the  Leeds  Conference,  there  was  no  part  of  his 
speech  which  was  more  lustily  and  emphatically  cheered  than 
that  in  which  he  referred  to  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Almost  before  the  first  sentence  which  introduced  this  question 
was  concluded,  the  whole  audience  broke  forth  into  a  ringing  and 
deafening  cheer.  A  more  unmistakable  evidence  of  thegi'owing 
impatience  of  the  people  at  the  obstructive  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Lords  could  not  be  found,  especially  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  4,000  men  and  women  who  crowded  the  Victoria 
Hall  on  that  occasion  did  not  represent  merely  the  somewhat 
pronounced  Liberalism  of  the  largest  Yorkshire  borough,  but 
also  represented  the  public  opinion  of  500  Liberal  associations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  fact  gives  additional  force  to 
your  suggestion  that  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Peers 
would  do  well  to  take  notice  of  this  significant  sign  of  the 
times,  for  if  they  foolishly  determine  to  ignore  it,  they  will  do 
much  to  bring  on  that  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  which,  as  Mr.  Bright  said,  “  is  full  of  peril  to  one  of 
them,  and  full  of  humiliation  to  both  of  them.” — I  am.  Sir,  &c .> 
197  Belle  Vue  Road,  Leeds.  Benjamin  G.  Wilkinson. 


JUSTICE  TO  IRELAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectatoa."] 

Sir, — In  your  article  of  October  20th  on  “Disintegration,”  you 
say: — “Nor  is  there  much  more  use  in  considering  whether 
Irish  hatred  is  incurable  or  otherwise.  If  it  is  not,  we  are 
taking  all  the  means  we  can  to  cure  it ;  and  if  it  is,  we  must 
still  take  the  same  means,  and  endure  the  resulting  failure  as 
we  best  may.”  This  is  terribly  cold  comfort  to  all  those  who 
have  been  induced  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  authors  of  the  great 
measures  passed  to  conciliate  Ireland.  Hear  Mr.  Bright  on  the 
Church  Disestablishment  Bill  of  1869  ( Annual  Register,  1869, 
p.  37): — “I  say  when  I  look  at  this  measure,  I  look  at  it  as 
tending  to  a  more  true  and  solid  union  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  I  see  it  giving  tranquillity  to  our  people.” 
Hear  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Land  Bill  of  1870  ( Annual  Register 
1870,  p.  39)  : — “  Hesitate,  then,  I  beseech  you,  for  a  moment 
before  you  run  the  risk  of  lighting  a  flame  which  you 
will  in  vain  labour  to  extinguish,  lest  it  should  be  the  un¬ 
happy  fate  of  your  country  that  after  she  has  surmounted  every 
difficulty,  borne  every  calamity,  and  conquered  every  enemy,  she 
should  at  length  miss  the  prize  of  national  peace,  happiness,  and 
contentment,  through  the  agency  of  those  whom  she  believed  to 
be  her  friends.”  Again,  he  says,  on  the  Land  Bill  of  1881  (Annual 
Register,  1881,  p.  99),  “  Then  the  year  1881  will  not  have  passed 
without  adding  to  the  Statute  Book  another  great  emancipating 
and  redeeming  measure,  necessary  alike  for  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  the  fame  of  Parliament,  and  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  United  Kingdom.”  These  were  pointed  to  again  and 
again  as  the  “  fruits  of  justice,”  and  for  these  great  ends  were 
those  measures  passed.  And  it  is  a  terrible  commentary  that 
in  1883  we  find  the  Spectator,  instead  of  being  able  to  point  to 
these  fruits  of  justice,  the  peace  and  contentment  of  Ireland,  and 
the  “solidity  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  forced  by  the  discontent 
and  sedition  which  exist  to  be  thankful  that,  with  a  formidable 
army  and  a  splendid  force  of  constabulary  present  amongst 
them,  there  is  “no  fear  of  rebellion  in  Ireland.” 

I  am  myself  a  Liberal,  and  have  agreed  to  the  principles  of 
all  the  great  measures  passed  by  the  Liberal  Party.  But  I 
think,  as  honest  men,  we  are  bound  to  suspect  something  wrong, 
when  we  find  our  measures  bearing  such  disappointing  fruits. — 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  W. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENT  AND  PHYSIO¬ 
LOGICAL  SPECULATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— The  question  has  been  raised  in  your  columns  as  to 
whether  physical  injuries  are  ever  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring.  Permit  me  to  say  that  certain  experiments  recorded 
by  an  eminent  physiologist  throw  an  important  light  on  this 
question.  As  these  were  experiments  on  live  animals,  the 
Spectator  could  not  be  expected  to  republish  or  to  make  use  of 
them. 

It  appears  to  me  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  the  Spectator  should  be  cut  short  by  its  inability 
to  make  use  of  knowledge  gained  by  a  method  of  which  it  dis¬ 
approves. 

I  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  you  would  not  wish 
to  encourage  or  give  value  to  the  work  of  Vivisectionists.  The 
experimental  results  to  which  I  have  above  referred  would  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  decisive  information  ;  but  is  it  not  considered 
objectionable  for  one  and  the  same  person  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  to  hunt  with  the  hounds  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

E.  Ray  Lankester. 

II  Wellington  Mansions,  North  Ranh,  N.  IV. 

[Did  any  sane  man  ever  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  sound 
knowledge,  whether  that  knowledge  ought,  or  ought  not  to  have 
been  available?  Professor  Lankester  might  just  as  well  say 
that  because  some  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns  were  gigantic 
crimes,  strategists  who  disapproved  them  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  both  “running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds,” 
if  they  made  use  of  them  in  writing  on  military  strategy.  Any 
such  scruple  would  be  idiotic.  But  none  the  less,  Napoleon  would 
not  have  been  justified  for  making  those  campaigns  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  going  to  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of 
military  science,  by  the  huge  vivisectional  experiments  he 
was  about  to  make. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  “AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,— In  your  review  of  Anthony  Trollope’s  “  Autobiography  ” 
you  say  : — “  1  His  own  explanation  ’  of  his  unpopularity  ‘is  that 
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he  was  impecunious,  badly  dressed,  and  neglectful  of  his  own  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  boys  have  never  cared  much  about  these  draw¬ 
backs.’  ”  Six  years’  experience  of  public-school  life  lead  me  to 
dispute  this  last  assertion  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  and 
dispose  me  to  trust  the  novelist’s  analysis  of  the  causes  of  his 
own  unpopularity.  His  penetration  in  this  respect  is  evidence 
to  my  mind  that  the  “disagreeable  dullard”  was  even  at 
school  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature.  Disagreeable  in  some 
respects  he  must  probably  have  been,  to  account  for  permanent 
unpopularity  of  so  extreme  a  kind;  but  the  three  causes 
enumerated  by  himself  account  for  a  great  deal,  a  very  great 
deal. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  An  Harrovian. 


FAITH  AND  DOUBT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Many  will  be  interested  in  your  notice  of  Mr.  Percy 
Greg’s  book.  It  is,  as  regards  the  present  time,  a  representative 
book,  viz.,  it  presents  with  much  accuracy  what  many  minds 
think  and  feel  to-day  upon  the  great  subjects  of  religion.  Its 
position  is  that  the  evidence  before  our  minds  is  not  such  as 
fairly  to  induce  faith,  but  that  the  legitimate  attitude  of  mind 
as  regards  faith  or  denial  is  a  state  of  betweenity.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  these  years  of  so-called  rationalistic  research  and 
criticism. 

You  rightly  say,  “The  truth  is,  that  no  man  of  real  wisdom 
keeps  his  intellect  balanced  in  proportion  to  the  arguments  pro 
and  con”  but  more  than  this,  in  the  subject  in  question  it  is 
Highly  fallacious.  There  is  one  important  consideration  which 
is  conspicuously  wanting  in  all  these  books,  and  especially  in 
Rationalistic  literature  generally,  and  that  is  the  fundamental 
question  as  to  what  really  constitutes  evidence.  Those  who  are 
unversed  in  law  and  the  principles  of  evidence  are  often  sur¬ 
prised  when,  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  they  hear  what  appears  to  them 
to  be  important  evidence  objected  to,  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  the 
jury  as  proper  evidence  at  all.  Now,  the  absurd  credulity  of 
some  people,  and  the  no  less  absurd  incredulity  of  others,  are 
■owing  to  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
evidence.  Among  all  classes,  learned  and  unlearned,  there  is 
abounding  ignorance  as  to  what  is  evidence,  and  as  to  what 
is  not  evidence;  and  there  is  also  abounding  disregard  of 
the  claims  of  right  evidence  to  decide  men’s  minds  for  the 
truth.  The  Rational  (so-called)  attacks  on  the  Bible  and 
l-eligion  are  examples  of  this  ignorance  and  absurd  incredu¬ 
lity.  We  see  men  otherwise  well  informed,  as  many  “  Rational¬ 
ists  ”  are,  yet  very  ignorant  of  sound  evidence,  or  careless  of 
its  claims.  When  we  correct  our  judgment  according  to 
the  right  principles  of  evidence,  and  also  by  a  common-sense 
regard  to  the  events  of  history  and  of  every-day  occurrences,  we 
perceive  that  the  allegations  of  those  who  profess  to  show  that 
Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  exact  documental 
divisions  of  Genesis,  &c.,  are  wholly  absurd  and  illusive.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  that  if  the  evidence,  patent, 
latent,  direct,  inferential,  full,  and  unanswerable,  which  we 
have,  does  not  establish  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible,  then  there  is  an  end  of  attempting  to  establish  anything 
by  evidence.  1  hold,  therefore,  that  this  betweenity  state  of 
mind  is  either  an  absurdly  mistaken  or  an  unrighteous  and 
guilty  state  of  mind. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Woods  Smyth. 


REALITY  AND  SENTIMENT. 

["To  the  Editor  of  the  *•  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— Here  are  two  sides  of  a  question.  1.  A  health}'  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  general  ridicule  shown  towards  things  senti¬ 
mental  and  display  of  feeling.  2.  In  as  far  as  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  it  is  the  reverse  of  healthy,  for  it  shows  an  absence  of  the 
sense  of  reality  and  earnestness  in  life. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  truth  in  each  of  these  opinions.  I 
wish  you  would  sift  it  out,  Sir,  if  you  have  time  and  space,  some 
day.  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  have  a  great  sense  of  the  whole¬ 
some  effect  of  ridicule,  when  properly  applied  [it  is  applied  to  us 
■Clergy,  often  enough,  e.g.,  last  week's  Punch),  but  when  it  tends 
towards  cynicism,  it  cannot  be  healthy,  surely  ?  Mixing  a  good 
deal  with  the  poor,  I  know  there  is  much  less  of  this  laughter  at 
show  of  feeling  amongst  them  than  among  the  upper  classes,  and 
I  believe  it  is  because  their  hard  struggle  for  existence  makes  life 
■more  real  to  them, — not  a  thing  to  be  either  philosophised 
about,  or  to  be  brought  with  great  labour  into  an  artificial  con¬ 
dition,  but  to  be  lived.  I  do  not  know  if  you  will  think  the 
question  worth  raising  in  your  columns. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

G.  D.  M. 


B  O  O  K  S. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 

This  is  in  every  way  a  characteristic  book.  It  is  very  characl 
istic  of  Mr.  Trollope  that  full  six  years  before  his  death  he  she 
have  completed  an  autobiography  which  he  did  not  intend 
be  published  in  his  life-time.  In  that,  as  in  everything  i. 
that  he  did  during  his  literary  career,  he  was  always  seve1 
years  iu  advance  of  his  actual  needs,  and  to  those  who  know  hi 
rarely  literary  men  are  in  advance  of  their  actual  needs,  h 
much  they  trust  to  the  spur  of  necessity  for  the  stimulus  req 
site  for  the  supply  of  those  needs,  this  redundant  energy 
Mr.  Trollope’s  will  seem  not  only  characteristic,  but  even  uni.^r 
Again,  the  absolute  frankness  of  the  book  is  most  eharacie 
istic  of  Mr.  Trollope  ;  and  so  is  its  unequalled, — manliness 
were  going  to  say, — but  we  mean  something  both  more  and  le 
than  manliness,  covering  more  than  the  daring  of  manliness  an’ 
something  less  than  the  quietness  or  equanimity  which  we  ar- 
accustomed  to  include  in  that  term,  so  we  may  call  it,  its  un¬ 
equalled  masculineness.  Mr.  Trollope  is  not  only  candid  in 
this  autobiography ;  but  of  any  deficiency  of  his  own  which  he 
wishes  to  confess,  he  confesses  himself  almost  defiantly.  In 
speaking  of  his  oratorical  shortcomings,  he  remarks,  with  ' 
great  truth,  “If  there  were  something  special  to  be  said, 

I  could  say  it  in  a  common-place  fashion ;  but  always  as 
though  I  were  in  a  hurry,  and  with  the  fear  before  me  of 
being  thought  to  be  prolix.”  That  was  undoubtedly  also 
Mr.  Trollope’s  mauner  even  in  conversation,  and  that  manner 
communicates  a  certain  superficial  appearance  of  aggressive¬ 
ness  even  to  the  style  of  his  autobiography.  There  is  a  hurly- 
burly  frankness  about  it,  as  of  a  man  who  is  defying  the 
public  to  prevent  him  from  saying  of  himself  precisely  what  he 
wants  to  say.  And,  no  doubt,  he  does  say  precisely  what  1 
he  wants  to  say ;  and  what  he  wants  to  say  is  most 
creditable  to  him ;  but  it  is  thrust  upon  us  somewhat  too 
headlongly,  too  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  ardent  hunting 
man  he  was,  one  who  would  ride  straight  across  country,  and 
was  determined  never  to  avail  himself  of  any  gap  or  gate  which 
would  furnish  a  more  natural  transition  from  one  position  to 
another.  Then  the  book  is  also  highly  characteristic  in  its  con¬ 
fessions  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  official  and  political  morality.  Nothing 
more  creditable  to  a  public  man  than  what  he  tells  us  of  his  ’ 
relation  to  the  Post  Office  after  he  became  a  really  trusted  and 
efficient  servant  of  the  Post  Office,  could  well  be  couceived.  It  is 
not  the  conscientiousness  of  his  work  to  which  we  refer,  for  we 
hope  that  is  common  enough,  but  its  austere  independence  of 
anything  like  concession  to  the  weakness  of  his  superiors, — its 
masterful  resolve  to  let  the  authorities  know  that,  implicitly  as 
they  were  obeyed,  they  had  the  full  and  sole  responsibility  of 
■carrying  out  a  policy  which  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  subordi¬ 
nates  thought  foolish,  and  the  folly  of  which  he  would  not  shrink 
from  demonstrating  so  far  as  they  gave  him  the  chance. 
There  ar-e  very  few  public  officials  who  have  the  courage  to  act 
thus,  and  yet  no  line  of  conduct  more  patriotic,  more  truly  use¬ 
ful  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  can  be  imagined,  than 
this  pertinacity  of  able  subordinates  in  pressing  their  detailed 
criticism  on  the  attention  of  their  superiors,  even  at  the  very 
time  at  which  they  are  implicitly  following  the  instructions  they 
receive.  So,  and  so  only,  can  the  higher  authorities  get  the  full 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  their  subordinates,  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  their  fidelity  in  carrying  out  orders  : — 

“  During  the  whole  of  this  work  in  the  Post  Office  it  was  my 
principle  always  to  obey  authority  in  everything  instantly,  but  never 
to  allow  rny  mouth  to  be  closed  as  to  the  expression  of  my  opinion. 

They  who  had  the  ordering  of  me  very  often  did  not  know  the  work 
as  I  knew  it, — could  not  tell  as  I  could  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  or  that  change.  When  carrying  out  instructions  which  I  knew 
should  not  have  been  given,  I  never  scrupled  to  point  out  the  fatuity 
of  the  improper  order  in  the  strongest  language  that  I  could  decently 
employ.  I  have  revelled  in  these  official  correspondences,  and  look 
back  to  some  of  them  as  the  greatest  delights  of  my  life.  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  were  so  delightful  to  others.” 

No  wonder  Mr.  Trollope  was  not  always  a  favourite  at  bead- 
quarters.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Post  Office  that  he 
was  valued  as  highly  as  he  was,  and  was  entrusted  with  so 
many  responsible  duties  by  its  chiefs.  No  doubt,  in  those 
“delicious  feuds”  of  which  he  speaks  with  such  intense  enjoyment 
the  feuds  in  which,  apparently,  he  was  generally  pitted  against 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  party,  he  was  fre- 

*  An  Autobiography.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  2  vols.  London  :  W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 
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ty  right,  though  sometimes  at  least  wrong.  As  regards,  for 
rce,  the  question  of  competitive  examinations,  on  which  he 
‘leniently  adopted  the  Conservative  side,  we  believe  him  to 
'  been  quite  wrong, — and  wrong  even  on  the  very  grounds 
Rich  he  attacked  the  new  system.  But  often,  doubtless, 
Trollope  was  absolutely  right,  and  we  feel  pretty  sure  that 
-nderstood  the  art,  necessary  in  so  great  a  Department,  of 
£rning  men,  much  better  than  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
his  book  is  characteristic  also  in  the  complete  sincerity  of 
somewhat  mundane  ideal  of  life.  Mr.  Trollope  seems  to  be 
of  the  few  men  who  have  really  reached  their  ideal,  and 
yed  reaching  it  to  the  full.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of 
us, — and  no  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Trollope  was  a  man  of 
<is, — would  be  able  to  write  as  Mr.  Trollope  writes  in  this 
•Ir  and  manly  passage : — 


I  had  created  for  myself  a  position  among  literary  men,  and  had 
ured  to  myself  an  income  on  which  I  might  live  in  ease  and  com¬ 
et,— which  ease  and  comfort  have  been  made  to  include  many 
xnries.  Prom  this  time  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  my  income 
veraged  £4,500  a  year.  Of  this  I  spent  about  two-thirds,  and  put 
Sy  one.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  done  better, — to  have  spent  one- 
-jhird,  and  put  by  two ;  but  I  have  ever  been  too  well  inclined  to 
(Spend  freely  that  which  has  come  easily.  This,  however,  has  been 
jso  exactly  the  life  which  my  thoughts  and  aspirations  had  marked 
out, — thoughts  and  aspirations  which  used  to  cause  me  to  blush  with 
‘shame  because  I  was  so  slow  in  forcing  myself  to  the  work  which 
they  demanded, — that  I  have  felt  some  pride  in  having  attained  it. 
I  have  before  said  how  entirely  I  fail  to  reach  the  altitude  of  those 
who  think  that  a  man  devoted  to  letters  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
pecuniary  results  for  which  work  is  generally  done.  An  easy 
cincome  has  always  been  regarded  by  me  as  a  great  blessing.  Not 
,to  have  to  think  of  sixpences,  or  very  much  of  shillings  ;  not  to  be 
^unhappy  becanse  the  coals  have  been  burned  too  quickly,  and  the 
house  linen  wants  renewing ;  not  to  be  debarred  by  the  rigour  of 
necessity  from  opening  one’s  hands,  perhaps  foolishly,  to  one’s 
friends  ; — all  this  to  me  has  been  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life.  I 
Rave  enjoyed  the  comfort  for  I  may  almost  say  the  last  twenty 
■years,  though  no  man  in  his  youth  had  less  prospect  of  doing  so,  or 
.would  have  been  less  likely  at  twenty-five  to  have  had  such  luxuries 
'foretold  to  him  by  his  friends.  But  though  the  money  has  been 
sweet,  the  respect,  the  friendships,  and  the  mode  of  life  which  has 
been  achieved,  have  been  much  sweeter.  In  my  boyhood,  when  I 
would  be  crawling  up  to  school  with  dirty  boots  and  trousers  through 
the  muddy  lanes,  I  was  always  telling  myself  that  the  misery  of  the 
hour  was  not  the  worst  of  it,  but  that  the  mud  and  solitude  and 
poverty  of  the  time  would  insure  me  mud  and  solitude  and  poverty 
through  my  life.  Those  lads  about  me  would  go  into  Parliament,  or 
become  rectors  and  deans,  or  squires  of  parishes,  or  advocates 
thundering  at  the  Bar.  They  would  not  live  with  me  now, — but 
neither  should  I  be  able  to  live  with  them  in  after  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  have  lived  with  them.  When,  at  the  age  in  which  others  go 
to  the  Universities,  I  became  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office,  I  felt 
that  my  old  visions  were  being  realised.  I  did  not  think  it  a 
high  calling.  I  did  not  know  then  how  very  much  good 
work  may  be  done  by  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  who 
will  show  himself  capable  of  doing  it.  The  Post  Office  at  last 
grew  upon  me,  and  forced  itself  into  my  affections.  I  became 
intensely  anxious  that  people  should  have  their  letters  delivered  to 
them  punctually.  But  my  hope  to  rise  had  always  been  built  on  the 
writing  of  novels,  and  at  last  by  the  writing  of  novels  I  had  risen.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  toadied  any  one,  or  that  I  have  acquired  the 
character  of  a  tuft-hunter.  But  here  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  I 
prefer  the  society  of  distinguished  people,  and  that  even  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  confers  many  advantages.  The  best  education  is  to  be 
had  at  a  price,  as  well  as  the  best  broadcloth.  The  son  of  a  peer  is 
more  likely  to  rub  his  shoulders  against  well-informed  men  than  the 
son  of  a  tradesman.  The  graces  come  easier  to  the  wife  of  him  who 
has  had  great-grandfathers  than  they  do  to  her  whose  husband  has 
been  less, — or  more  fortunate,  as  he  may  think  it.  The  discerning 
man  will  recognise  the  information  and  the  graces  when  they  are 
achieved  without  such  assistance,  and  will  honour  the  owners  of  them 
the  more  because  of  the  difficulties  they  have  overcome  ; — but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  society  of  the  well-born  and  of  the  wealthy  will  as  a 
rule  be  worth  seeking.  I  say  this  now,  because  these  are  the  rules  by 
which  I  have  lived,  aud  these  are  the  causes  which  have  instigated  me 
to  work.” 


There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  passage  which  any  man  might 
well  he  proud  to  be  able  to  write  with  that  complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  truthfulness  with  which  Mr.  Trollope  has  written  it.  But 
there  is  in  it  a  curious  revelation  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Trollope’s 
energy  and  efficiency  in  the  bareness  of  the  ideal  itself,  and 
the  overflowing  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  contemplated. 
Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Trollope  coirld  create  characters,  and 
did  create  characters  who,  if  they  had  written  down  their 
own  ideals,  would  have  painted  something  which  seems  to  us 
infinitely  higher  than  such  an  ideal  as  this.  His  own  favourite, 
Plantagenet  Palliser — not  the  Plantagenet  Palliser  of  Framley 
Parsonage,  but  the  Plantagenet  Palliser  of  Can  You  Forgive 
Her  ?  and  the  subsequent  novels,  especially  when  he  becomes 
Duke  of  Omnium,  and  has  to  manage  unruly  children  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  had  a  far  higher  ideal  than  this.  Mr.  Harding 
had  a  far  higher  ideal  than  this.  So  had  Mr.  Crawley,  and  so 


even  had  Dean  Arabin.  But  it  is  difficult,  after  reading  this  auto- 
biography,  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Trollope  had  a  higher  ideal  when 
thinking  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  children  of  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion,  than  he  had  when  thinking  his  own.  Of  course,  as  he  tells 
us,  this  Autobiography  is  not  intended  to  give  any  record  of 
his  inner  life.  But  the  very  passage  in  which  he  tells  this, 
aud  in  which  he  is  taking  his  farewell  of  his  readers,  is  written 
in  a  key  that  does  not  suggest  any  of  those  subtler  and  deeper 
yearnings  which  usually  enter  into  the  essential  ideal  of  a  man 
of  genius  : — 

“  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  by  any  reader  that  I  have  in¬ 
tended  in  this  so-called  autobiography  to  give  a  record  of  my  inner 
life.  No  man  ever  did  so  truly, — and  no  man  ever  will.  Rousseau 
probably  attempted  it,  but  who  doubts  but  that  Rousseau  has  confessed 
in  much  the  thoughts  and  convictions  rather  than  the  facts  of  his. 
life  ?  If  the  rustle  of  a  woman’s  petticoat  has  ever  stirred  my  blood; 
if  a  cup  of  wine  has  been  a  joy  to  me ;  if  I  have  thought  tobacco  at 
midnight  in  pleasant  company  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  an  earthly 
paradise ;  if  now  and  again  I  have  somewhat  recklessly  fluttered  a 
£5  note  over  a  card-table; — of  wbat  matter  is  that  to  any  reader? 
I  have  betrayed  no  woman.  Wine  has  brought  me  to  no  sorrow.  It  has 
been  the  companionship  of  smoking  that  I  have  loved,  rather  than 
the  habit.  I  have  never  desired  to  win  money,  and  I  have  lost  none. 
To  enjoy  the  excitement  of  pleasure,  but  to  be  free  from  its  vices 
and  ill  effects, — to  have  the  sweet,  and  leave  the  bitter  untasted, — 
that  has  been  my  study.  The  preachers  tell  us  that  this  is  impossible. 
It  seems  to  me  that  hitherto  I  have  succeeded  fairly  well.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  have  never  scorched  a  finger, — but  I  carry  no  ugly  wounds. 
For  what  remains  to  me  of  life  I  trust  for  my  happiness  still  chiefly 
to  my  work — hoping  that  when  the  power  of  work  be  over  with  me, 
God  may  be  pleased  to  take  me  from  a  world  in  which,  according  to 
my  view,  there  can  be  no  joy;  secondly,  to  the  love  of  those  who 
love  me ;  and  then  to  my  books.” 

That  is  hardly  the  tone,  we  think,  in  which  a  man  would  write 
who  had  purposely  kept  out  of  his  narrative  the  highest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  his  life.  Mr.  Trollope  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
wishing  to  teach  a  high  morality  by  his  tales, — and  no  tales  could 
be  purer  than  his  from  anything  like  mischief  ;  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  say  that  what  he  understood  as  a  high  morality 
was  a  morality  of  a  very  limited  kind,  and  involved  little  more 
for  men  and  women  in  general  than  insisting  that  girls  should 
be  modest  and  loving,  and  that  men  should  he  honest  and 
diligent,  and  should  know  their  own  minds.  He  hardly  even 
teaches  so  much  as  that  men  should  he  pure  as  well  as  women, 
or  that  women  should  be  courageous  as  well  as  men.  Here  is 
one  of  the  passages  in  which  he  exhibits  his  doctrine  as  to  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  novel : — 

“  The  writer  of  stories  must  please,  or  he  will  be  nothing.  And  he 
must  teach,  whether  he  wish  to  teach  or  no.  How  shall  he  teach 
lessons  of  virtue  and  at  the  same  time  make  himself  a  delight  to  his 
readers  ?  That  sermons  are  not  in  themselves  often  thought  to  be 
agreeable  we  all  know.  Nor  are  disquisitions  on  moral  philosophy 
supposed  to  be  pleasant  reading  for  our  idle  hours.  But  the  novelist,, 
if  he  have  a  conscience,  must  preach  his  sermons  with  the  same 
purpose  as  the  clergyman,  and  must  have  his  own  system  of  ethics. 
If  he  can  do  this  efficiently,  if  he  can  make  virtue  alluring  and  vice 
ugly,  while  he  charms  his  readers  instead  of  wearying  them,  then  I 
think  Mr.  Carlyle  need  not  call  him  distressed,  nor  talk  of  that 
long  ear  of  fiction,  nor  question  whether  he  be  or  not  the  most  foolish 
of  existing  mortals.  I  think  that  many  have  done  so;  so  many  that 
we  English  novelists  may  boast  as  a  class  that  snch  has  been  the 
general  result  of  our  own  work.  Looking  back  to  the  past  genera¬ 
tion,  I  may  say  with  certainty  that  such  was  the  operation  of  the 
novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austen,  and  Walter  Scott.  Coming 
down  to  my  own  times,  I  find  such  to  have  been  the  teaching  of 
Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  and  of  George  Eliot.  Speaking,  as  I  shall 
speak  to  any  who  may  read  these  words,  with  that  absence  of  self¬ 
personality  which  the  dead  may  claim,  I  will  boast  that  such  has 
been  the  result  of  my  own  writing.  Can  any  one  by  search  through 
the  works  of  the  six  great  English  novelists  I  have  named,  find  a 
scene,  a  passage,  or  a  word  that  would  teach  a  girl  to  be  immodest, 
or  a  man  to  be  dishonest  ?  When  men  in  their  pages  have  been 
described  as  dishonest  and  women  as  immodest,  have  they  not  ever 
been  punished  ?  It  is  not  for  the  novelist  to  say,  baldly  and  simply  : 

‘  Because  you  lied  here,  or  were  heartless  there,  because  you  Lydia 
Bennet  forgot  the  lessons  of  your  honest  home,  or  you  Earl  Leicester 
were  false  through  your  ambition,  or  you  Beatrix  loved  too  well  the 
glitter  of  the  world,  therefore  you  shall  be  scourged  with  scourges 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next;’  but  it  is  for  him  to  show, 
as  he  carries  on  his  tale,  that  his  Lydia,  or  his  Leicester,  or  his 
Beatrix,  will  be  dishonoured  in  the  estimation  of  all  readers' 
by  his  or  her  vices.  Let  a  woman  be  drawn  clever,  beautiful,  attrac¬ 
tive, — so  as  to  make  men  love  her,  and  women  almost  envy  her, — and 
let  her  be  made  also  heartless,' unfeminine,  and  ambitious  of  evil  gran¬ 
deur,  as  was  Beatrix,  what  a  danger  is  there  not  in  such  a  character! 
To  the  novelist  who  shall  handle  it,  what  peril  of  doing  harm  !  But 
if  at  last  it  have  been  so  handled  that  every  girl  who  reads  of  Beatrix 
shall  say  :  ‘Oh!  not  like  that ; — let  me  not  be  like  that!’  and  that 
every  youth  shall  say  :  ‘  Let  me  not  have  such  a  one  as  that  to  press 
to  my  bosom,  anything  rather  than  that!’ — then  will  not  the  novelist 
have  preached  his  sermon  as  perhaps  no  clergyman  can  preach  it  ?” 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Mr.  Trollope  succeeded  in  embody¬ 
ing  this  ideal  of  the  moral  teaching  of  a  novel  in  almost 
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'•all  his  tales.  But  in  how  very  few  of  them  did  he  por¬ 
tray  a  character  which  puts  before  us  a  very  high  or  delicate 
standard  of  motive  and  principle,  such  as  that  of  the  Duke  in 
The  Duke's  Children,  or  that  of  Mr.  Harding  in  all  the  Barchester 
stories,  or  that  of  Mr.  Crawley  in  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Bar  set, 
or  that  of  Dean  Arabia  in  the  same  story.  For  the  most  part, 
Mr.  Trollope  is  content  with  showing  up  the  meanness  of 
cowardice  and  dishonesty,  and  the  misery  of  marrying  without 
love,  and  he  owes  it  rather  to  the  force  of  his  imagination  than  to 
his  own  personal  ideal  of  what  life  should  be,  if  he  takes  us  into 
a  finer  and  rarer  atmosphere  of  spiritual  feeling.  The  redund¬ 
ant  healthiness  and  energy  of  Mr.  Trollope  show  themselves 
abundantly  in  this  autobiography,  as  in  his  stories;  but 
certainly  part  of  the  secret  of  that  energy  was  that  he  did  not 
spend  his  strength,  like  George  Eliot,  on  constructing  subtle,  or 
fastidious,  or  ambitious  moral  ideals,  nor  even,  like  Thackeray, 
on  lamenting  that  human  weakness  so  frequently  foils  the 
endeavours  which  the  human  conscience  originates. 

The  passage  in  these  volumes  which  has  given  us  as  much 
pleasure  as  any,  is  the  admirable  one  in  which  Mr.  Trollope 
sketches  his  own  political  attitude,  and  gives  the  rationale  of 
his  political  belief.  We  have  always  had  the  impression  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Greenwood,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  contributions  to  it, 
has  just  confirmed,  that  Mr.  Trollope  was  not  an  able  political 
writer,  and  hardly  ever  touched  a  political  question  so  as  to 
throw  any  fresh  light  upon  it.  So  much  the  more  gratifying  is 
it  to  find  in  his  Autobiography  a  passage  so  clear  and  thoughtful, 
and  so  full  of  wise  moderation,  as  the  following : — 

“  Writing  now  at  an  age  beyond  sixty,  I  can  say  that  my  political 
feelings  and  convictions  have  never  undergone  any  change.  They 
are  now  what  they  became  when  I  first  began  to  have  political  feel¬ 
ings  and  convictions.  Nor  do  I  find  in  myself  any  tendency  to 
modify  them  as  I  have  found  generally  in  men  as  they  grow  old.  I 
consider  myself  to  be  an  advanced,  but  still  a  Conservative-Liberal, 
which  I  regard  Dot  only  as  a  possible  but  as  a  rational  and  consistent 
phase  of  political  existence.  I  can,  I  believe,  in  a  very  few  words,  make 
known  my  political  theory ;  and  as  I  am  anxious  that  any  who  know 
aught  of  me  should  know  that,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  It  must, 
I  think,  be  painful  to  all  men  to  feel  inferiority.  It  should,  I  think, 
be  a  matter  of  some  pain  to  all  men  to  feel  superiority,  unless  when 
it  has  been  won  by  their  own  efforts.  We  do  not  understand  the 
operations  of  Almighty  wisdom,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  tell  the 
causes  of  the  terrible  inequalities  that  we  see, — why  some,  why  so 
many,  should  have  so  little  to  make  life  enjoyable,  so  much  to  make 
it  painful,  while  a  few  others,  not  through  their  own  merit,  have  had 
gifts  poured  out  to  them  from  a  full  hand.  We  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  God  and  his  wisdom,  but  still  we  are  struck  with  awe  and 
horror  at  the  misery  of  many  of  our  brethren.  We  who  have  been 
born  to  the  superior  condition, — for  in  this  matter  I  consider  myself 
to  be  standing  on  a  platform  with  dukes  and  princes,  and  all  others 
to  whom  plenty  and  education  and  liberty  have  been  given, — cannot, 
I  think,  look  upon  the  inane,  unintellectual,  and  tost-bound  life  of 
those  who  cannot  even  feed  themselves  sufficiently  by  their  sweat, 
without  some  feeling  of  injustice,  some  feeling  of  pain.  This  con¬ 
sciousness  of  wrong  has  induced  in  many  enthusiastic  but  unbalanced 
minds  a  desire  to  set  all  things  right  by  a  proclaimed  equality.  In 
their  efforts  such  men  have  shown  how  powerless  they  are  in  opposing 
the  ordinances  of  the  Creator.  For  the  mind  of  the  thinker  and  the 
student  is  driven  to  admit,  though  it  be  awestruck  by  apparent  in¬ 
justice,  that  this  inequality  is  the  work  of  God.  Make  all  men  equal 
to-day,  and  God  has  so  created  them  that  they  shall  be  all  unequal 
to-morrow.  The  so-called  Conservative,  the  conscientious  philan¬ 
thropic  Conservative,  seeing  this,  and  being  surely  convinced  that 
such  inequalities  are  of  divine  origin,  tells  himself  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  preserve  them.  He  thinks  that  the  preservation  of  the  welfare  of 
the  world  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  those  distances  between 
the  prince  and  the  peasant  by  which  he  finds  himself  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  ; — and  perhaps,  I  may  add,  that  the  duty  is  not  unpleasant, 
as  he  feels  himself  to  be  one  of  the  princes.  But  this  man,  though 
he  sees  something,  and  sees  that  very  clearly,  sees  only  a  little.  The 
divine  inequality  is  apparent  to  him,  but  not  the  equally  divine 
diminution  of  that  inequality.  That  such  diminution  is  taking  place 
on  all  sides  is  apparent  enough  ;  but  it  is  apparent  to  him  as  an  evil, 
the  consummation  of  which  it  is  his  duty  to  retard.  He  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  it ;  and  therefore  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  is,  in  his  eyes, 
retrograding.  He  will  even,  at  times,  assist  it;  and  will  do  so  con¬ 
scientiously,  feeling  that,  under  the  gentle  pressure  supplied  by  him, 
and  with  the  drags  and  holdfasts  which  he  may  add,  the  movement 
would  be  slower  than  it  would  become  if  subjected  to  his  proclaimed 
and  absolute  opponents.  Such,  I  think,  are  Conservatives  ; — and  I 
speak  of  men  who,  with  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  and  the 
love  of  their  neighbours  warm  in  their  hearts,  endeavour  to  do  their 
■duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Using  the  term  which  is  now 
common,  and  which  will  be  best  understood,  I  will  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  equally  conscientious  Liberal  is  opposed  to  the  Con¬ 
servative.  He  is  equally  aware  that  these  distances  are  of  divine 
origin,  equally  averse  to  any  sudden  disruption  of  society  in  quest  of 
some  Utopian  blessedness; — but  ho  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  these 
distances  are  day  by  day  becoming  less,  and  he  regards  this  continual 
diminution  as  a  series  of  steps  towards  that  human  millennium  of 
!  which  he  dreams.  He  is  even  willing  to  help  the  many  to  ascend 
'the  ladder  a  little,  though  he  knows,  as  they  come  up  towards  him, 


he  must  go  down  to  meet  them.  Wbat  is  really  in  his 
will  not  say  equality,  for  the  word  is  offensive,  and  preb 
imaginations  of  men  ideas  of  communism,  of  ruin,  and  • 
mocracy, — but  a  tendency  towards  equality.  In  following,^ 
ever,  he  knows  that  he  must  be  hemmed  in  by  safeguards, 
tempted  to  travel  too  quickly;  and  therefore  he  is  glad  to  * 
panied  on  his  way  by  the  repressive  action  of  a  Coe 
opponent.  Holding  such  views,  I  think  I  am  guilty  of  no  * 
in  calling  myself  an  advanced  Conservative-Liberal.  A 
entertains  in  his  mind  any  political  doctrine,  except  a3  n> 
improving  the  condition  of  his  fellows,  I  regard  as  a  , 
triguor,  a  charlatan,  and  a  conjuror, — as  one  who  thinks  • 
certain  amount  of  wary  wire-pulling,  he  may  raise  him'ri* 
estimation  of  the  world.”  >k 

That  seems  to  ns  one  of  the  wisest  and  tersest  sui/  „ 
political  principle  which  we  have  ever  come  across,  ^ue 
too,  with  none  of  that  hurry  and  noisiness  of  style  111 
often  injures  Mr.  Trollope’s  reflective  writing.  It  does  ie  ‘ 
us  regret  that  Mr.  Trollope  failed  in  his  canvas  at  Bt 
for  life  in  Parliament  would  certainly  have  been  waste  n£> 
him, — but  it  does  show  us  that  there  was  more  of  the  st'se) 
in  him  than  we  had  ever  before  suspected,  for  unquestional: 
Greenwood  is  right  in  saying  that  in  political  writing  Mr.  T_et 
generally  failed.  Only  a  charlatan  or  a  madman  will  tallmi 
equality  of  all  mankind,  or  even  of  all  the  citizens  of  one  :^°  1 
Only  a  Tory  will  talk  of  artificially  created  inequalities  as1;0  4 
were  pure  blessings,  which  it  becomes  wise  statesmen  jeiice 
to  protect,  and  even  to  exaggerate.  But  the  true  Libercliri 
as  Mr.  Trollope  says,  do  all  in  his  power  to  attenuato 
artificial  inequalities  which  caste  and  privilege  have  creat  f 
exaggerated  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  those  who  are  h,0 
weighted  in  the  race,  without  attempting  to  raise  in  any  Sl 
the  false  hope  that  by  any  possible  manipulation  of  affai 
can  ever  be  contrived  that  all  men  shall  start  with  even  chan 
in  life,  or  even  that  equal  powers  shall  be  sure  of  eqi 
success.  The  principle  of  true  Liberalism  was  evidently  b“* 
by  Mr.  Trollope  in  its  simplest  form.  But  we  doubt  whet 
political  life  ever  interested  him  like  the  development  of  hum.m 
character;  and  political  life  treated  from  a  merely  social  point  q»f 
view  was  a  theme  which  he  would  justly  have  despised. 


BELINDA* 

Miss  Broughton  is  one  of  the  few  novel-writers  whom  we  miss, 
now  that  no  really  great  master  of  the  art  of  fiction  is  leff- 
among  us,  if  for  a  season  or  two  they  make  no  sign.  Her  faults 
are  as  conspicuous  as  her  merits,  and  they  are  the  more  irritat¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  evident  from  her  persistence  in  them  that 
she  takes  them  to  be  meritorious ;  but  everything  that  she 
writes  is  readable,  and  everybody  remembers  that  there  has  not 
been  a  novel  by  her  for  some  time,  and  is  glad  to  see  Belinda. 
This  is  a  good  deal  to  have  to  say  of  any  writer,  in  an  era  of 
transient  trash  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  Second  Thoughts 
has  not  given  her  serious  critics — not  mere  flatterers,  but 
those  who  think  she  might  make  better  use  of  her  exceptional 
ability — much  more  than  this  to  say  for  her  present  novel,  which 
has  come  after  an  unusually  long  interval.  In  its  predecessor, 
Second  Thoughts,  there  was  more  literary  merit,  as  well  as 
greater  excellence  of  other  kinds,  than  Miss  Broughton  had  pre¬ 
viously  displayed ;  and  she  refrained  in  that  work  from  most  of 
her  former  offences  against  good  taste,  from  flippant  and 
irreverent  treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  and  from  the  distortion  of 
family  relations  into  their  meanest,  ugliest,  and  least  respect¬ 
able  forms.  Not  only  had  the  book  more  grace  in  it,  but 
it  had  better  grammar.  In  both  these  respects,  we  regret 
to  find  Miss  Broughton  backsliding.  Belinda,  with  plen¬ 
tiful  touches  of  the  writer’s  characteristic  brilliancy,  and 
sharp,  sudden  pathos,  with  much  pictorial  beauty,  and  occa¬ 
sional  charming  gusts  of  fresh  feeling  for  the  loveliness  and  the 
loftiuess  of  Nature — passages  quite  unlike  the  set  descriptions 
in  which  most  writers  convey  what  they  take  to  be  local 
colour — carries  us  back  to  equivocal  grammar  and  worthless 
company. 

Age  made  contemptible  by  selfishness  and  insincerity,  youth 
without  reverence,  and  lives  of  human  beings  writh  as  little 
principle  or  responsibility  to  govern  or  direct  them  as  if  the 
people  in  the  story  were  all  wandering  elves,  in  a  world  where 
cause  and  effect  have  no  correlation ;  such  are  the  chief  objects  we 
are  invited  to  contemplate  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  Belinda 
Churchill,  one  of  the  two  sisters  to  whom  Miss  Broughton 
adheres,  with  the  constancy  of  Mr.  G.  P.  It.  James  to  his  two 
horsemen.  One  cannot  read  the  book  without  wondering 
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i  author  really  never  did  hear  or  read  of  people 
be  good,  without  being  dull ;  who  were  capable  of 
erious  view  of  their  relations  to  each  other — the  view 
'  and  the  Gospel  alike — and  maintaining  them  with 
insistency,  but  who  were  not  ponderous  bores,  or 
linteresting,  for  all  that.  If  she  acknowledges  that 
jle  exist,  why  can  she  not  give  them  a  place  in  her 
In  the  present  instance,  we  have  not  the  worthless, 
and  hated  father,  who  has  figured  in  several  of  Miss 
,'s  former  stories ;  but  we  have  a  selfish,  worldly, 
vomau,  the  grandmother  of  the  two  girls,  who  is 
be  admired.  There  is  humour  in  the  scenes  between 
hill  girls  and  the  old  lady — whom  “  Belinda  does  not 
bile  Daudet,  from  whose  pages  her  grandchildren’s 
rouses  her,  does  ” — but  it  is  humour  that  has  an  ill 
'mour  that  offends,  just  as  when  the  young  man  with 
linda’s  sister  has  been  flirting  comes  up  with  her  on  a 
a  walk  in  Wales,  and  she  says,  “A  more  direct 
o  prayer  I  have  seldom  heard  of that  observation 
c  Sayings  of  this  kind  are  not  witty,  and  not  well- 
hey  are  the  cheapest  and  the  easiest  sort  of  “  patter  ” 
no  more  difficult  or  admirable  than  a  “topical”  song; 
le  author  of  Belinda  has  better  things  than  vulgar 
cy  to  season  her  discourse  withal.  There  is  real 
-lity  in  her  Miss  Watson,  the  ever  inopportunely 
-une  busybody,  who  is  always  at  hand  to  interrupt 
>vers,  postpone  the  catastrophes,  and  generally  help 
dot  —  it  needs  helping  a  good  deal,  for  there  is  not 
of  it — and  who  is  a  kind  of  compound  of  Paul  Pry 
Miss  Pratt,  in  The  Inheritance.  Miss  Watson’s  rude- 
,  her  invincible  assurance,  her  ineffable  self-sufficiency,  her 
ewdness,  and  her  pertinacity,  are  admirably  drawn  ;  and  as 
e  is  nobody’s  near  relation,  there  is  not  the  bitter  taste 
her  sayings  and  doings  that  spoils  the  humour  of  the 
er  sketches.  There  is  also  real  comicality,  close  observation, 
and  true  sympathy  in  all  the  parts  that  the  Churchill  dogs  are 
made  to  play  in  the  drama.  We  have  been  indebted  to  Miss 
Broughton  for  several  delightful  dogs,  especially  for  that  sociable 
“  Mr.  Brown,”  who  “  did  not  mind  mustard,”  and  we  are  now 
truly  grateful  to  her  for  “  Punch  ”  and  “  Slutty.”  The  Churchill 
dogs  are  acquisitions  of  great  price,  especially  “  Punch,”  whose 
nicely  graduated  reception  of  his  mistress’s  visitors  is  a  gem  of 
humour  and  appreciation. 

Lively  dialogue  is  always  to  be  looked  for  in  a  novel  by  Miss 
Broughton,  and  Belinda  gives  us  a  good  deal.  It  is  sometimes 
rather  too  lively ;  the  sallies  of  Sarah  occasionally  go  beyond 
the  mark  of  good  taste,  as,  for  instance,  when  she  talks  of  her 
sister’s  having  gone  to  a  party,  where  she  met  “  the  usual  refuse 
of  a  second-rate  literary  salon ;  dhty  little  poets,  and  greasy 
little  positivists.”  Without  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  how 
young  ladies  talk  among  themselves,  we  think  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  do  not  say  that  sort  of  thiug.  Sarah  Chui'cliill 
is  an  amusing  person,  but  she  is  an  example  of  Miss 
Broughton’s  tendency  to  draw  one-sided  characters.  She  is  a 
flirt  who  is  always  flirting,  a  funny  flirt,  and  not  a  bad  creature, 
though  she  has  no  more  principle  than  her  grandmother  ;  but  one 
can  form  no  notion  of  her  apart  from  flippant,  rather  vulgar> 
flirtatiousness,  except  it  be  a  sharp  knowledge  of  not  the  best 
world.  We  can  laugh  at,  and  with  her,  but  she  is  too  plainly  and 
persistently  a  foil  for  the  sentimental  woes  of  Belinda  to  be  true 
to  any  kind  of  nature,  except  it  be  that  unclassed  and  elfish 
sort  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

Belinda,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  one  of  Miss  Broughton’s 
young  ladies,  and  she  falls  in  love  with  one  of  Miss  Broughton’s 
young  gentlemen.  The  latter  is  a  much-faded  specimen;  until 
the  critical  period  of  illicit  love-making  arrives,  when  he  becomes 
as  vivid, under  the  influence  of  her  purpose,  to  takehis  neighbour’s 
wife  “to  the  Devil”  (it  is  the  lady  who  frankly  and  truly 
describes  the  transaction  in  these  words)  with  him,  as  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Otherwise,  David  Rivers  conveys  no  notion 
of  an  individuality.  The  author  has  not  troubled  herself 
to  give  him  any,  and  she  bestows  no  originality  (“  no 
smallest,”  as  she  would  say,  in  that  queer  diction  so  dear  to 
her  imitators),  upon  the  device  by  which  Belinda  and  David 
are  parted,  at  a  time  when  their  love  is  innocent.  The  frank 
boldness  that  employs  an  expedient  which  belongs  to  the  most 
venerable  traditions  of  the  novel-writer’s  craft, is  only  to  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subsequent  situations. 
Miss  Broughton  has  fulfilled  that  condition.  Nothing  can 
render  her  theme  pleasant  or  edifying ;  but,  having  made  her 


heroine  marry  a  selfish,  old,  valetudinarian  pedant,  whose 
character  she  draws  with  cruel  force  and  great  success,  for 
Professor  Forth  is  as  distinct  as  he  is  disagreeable,  and  then 
brought  her  and  her  former  lover  together  again  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  skilfully  piled- up  temptation  and  facilities,  Miss: 
Broughton  treats  the  situation  with  great  ability.  We  wish, 
she  had  not  created  that  situation,  one  as  odious  in  fiction  as 
it  is  revolting  in  real  life.  The  wooiug  of  a  married  woman 
to  her  ruin  by  a  man  who  profanes  the  name  of  love  by 
that  deed  of  theft  and  scoundrelism  can  never  be  otherwise- 
than  pitch,  not  to  be  touched  without  defilement;  but  the  author, 
deserves  praise  for  the  way  in  which  she  brings  the  sure  and. 
certain  penalty  of  illicit  love  into  evidence.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  she  will  save  Belinda  (if  it  is  to  be  called  saving  her)  in 
the  end,  and  that  she  will  kill  off  the  inconvenient  and  incon¬ 
siderate  old  Professor,  leaving  her  readers  to  finish  the  story 
with  wedding-bells  and  everlasting  felicity,  and  taking  no 
account  of  the  heavily-handicapped  start  in  life  of  two  people 
with  such  a  record  in  their  past  as  the  scenes  that  precede  the 
happy  release  of  the  Professor.  This  finale  would  leave  much 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  morality,  even  according  to  the  standard, 
to  which  it  is  reasonable  to  bring  a  novel,  but  for  the  way  in 
which  the  writer  handles  her  objectionable  subject.  That  way 
vindicates  her.  The  ill-savour  is  inevitable,  but  the  poison  is 
extracted  by  the  following  passage,  and  othere  like  it,  which 
we  cannot  quote,  occurring  after  the  lovers  have  arranged  their 
flight : — 

“  1  Oh,  if  it  were  but  all  right !  all  on  the  straight !  What  could 
Heaven  do  better  than  this  ?  Ay!  but  the  might  of  that  “  if  !”  ’ — ‘And 
you  must  go  P’  she  says,  sighingly ;  ‘you  think  it  is  quite  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  you  must  ?’ — ‘  I  must,’  he  answers,  in  a  tone  as  grudging  as 
hers;  ‘there  is  no  help  for  it;  there  are’ — hesitating — ‘  there  are 
arrangements  to  be  made  that  I  must  make  personally,  that  could 
not  be  done  by  writing;  and  I  must  also  go  to  Milnthorpe,  to  seo 
about  my  work.’ — ‘  It  —this — will  not  make  any  difference  to  your 
work  ?’  she  asks  rapidly,  and  in  a  tone  of  acute  alarm ;  ‘  it — it  will 
not  injure  your  prospects?’ — ‘Of  course  not,  of  course  not,’  he 
answers,  in  a  tone  of  feverish  reassurance  ;  ‘  why  should  it  ?  What 
connection  is  there  between  a  man’s  private  life  and  his  business- 

relations  ?  What  concern  is  it  of  theirs  whether  I — I - ’ — ‘  You  run 

away  with  your  neighbour’s  wife,’  she  says,  in  a  low,  hard  voice, 
finishing  his  sentence ;  ‘why  do  yon  not  speak  out  ?  If  a  thing  is- 
not  too  bad  to  do,  it  is  not  too  bad  to  sav.’  But  through  the  dark  he 
divines  the  agony  of  the  blush  that  accompanies  her  words  ;  and 
again  that  sword-like  pain,  which  had  marred  the  first  moments  of 

his  triumphant  bliss,  once  more  traverses  his  heart . ‘  You 

will  not  be  long  away?’  she  says,  with  a  passionate  wistfulness;, 
‘you  will  not  leave  me  long  alone?’ — ‘Need  you  tell  me  that?’ 

There  is  almost  derision  in  his  tone . ‘  You  will  not  despise 

me  more  than  you  can  help  P’  she  whispers,  with  a  sob,  dark  as  it  is, 
hiding  her  face  on  his  breast.  ‘  Of  course  you  must  despise  me,  but 
you  will  try  and  hide  it  as  well  as  you  can,  will  not  you?’  Are 
his  wits  wandering  ?  Can  this  be  his  divine  and  lofty  lady,, 
preferring  this  miserable  prayer  ?  Can  this  be  he,  blasphemously 
listening  to  it  ?  ‘  How  am  I  to  get  throngh  these  days  ?’  she  moans,, 

clinging  to  him.  ‘  Oh,  come  quickly  back  !  How  am  I  to  look  him 
in  the  face,  without  telling  him  whac  I  am  planning  against  him  ?. 
If  he  says  one  hard  word  to  me,  it  will  be  the  death  of  me  !  Happily 

for  me,  he  never  does.’ . For  all  answer,  he  only  strains 

her  more  desperately  to  his  heart .  ‘I  shall  be  always 

fancying  that  you  are  growing  tired  of  me,’  she  whispers.  ‘Promise 
not  to  grow  tired  of  me  !  Promise  !  promise !  Remember  that  I 
shall  have  nothing,  nothing  but  you  in  the  whole,  wide  world,  and 
that  when  you  are  gone  from  me,  everything  will  be  gone  !  But 
what  is  the  use  of  making  you  promise  ?  How  can  you  help-it  ?  If 
you  grow  tired  of  me,  you  will  grow  tired;  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  it.’  ” 

The  whole  of  this  scene  is  remarkably  fine,  and  may  claim  to 
be  as  far  from  “  encouraging  the  others  ”  as  the  sternest 
moralist  could  require.  But  now  that  we  know  Miss 
Broughton  can  deal  powerfully  and  fitly  with  such  a 
topic  as  the  entrance  on  deadly  sin  and  ruin  by  a  man  and 
woman  who  have  a  prevision  of  the  inevitable  punishment,  we 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  for  the  future  she  would  let  her 
lively  fancy,  her  pleasant  humour,  her  quick  sympathy,  her 
delightful  sense  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  her  sharp  satire,  and 
her  keen  sensibilities  find  more  wholesome  exercise  than  she  has 
afforded  them  in  the  medley  of  passion  and  triviality  called 
Belinda. 

MR.  SEEBOHM’S  VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES* 

Tite  reconstruction  of  a  vanished  world  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  enchanting  feats  of  science,  and  when 
accomplished  with  success  is,  perhaps,  the  best  impulse  that  cam 
be  given  to  the  further  progress  of  research  and  thought.  But 
if  the  knowledge,  industry,  and  ingenuity  required  for  the 
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Y/ork  are  immense  in  the  case  of  an  Owen  or  a  Lyell,  where 
the  things  dealt  with  cannot  lie,  even  more  are  those  qualities 
needed  in  the  man  who  is  dealing  not  with  dead  and  inanimate 
matter,  but  with  the  ever-living  and  ever-changing  institutions  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Seebolim  in  his  hook  on  the  English  village 
community  has  shown  this  constructive  power  of  the  scientific 
imagination  in  its  highest  form.  Its  publication  forms  an 
ej^och  in  the  early  history  of  institutions.  The  researches 
of  Maurer  (we  must  claim  to  be  allowed  to  drop  the  un¬ 
necessary  “von”  of  German  names)  in  Germany,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  the  English  and  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  communities,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  great  work 
on  Russia,  have  familiarised  us  with  the  thought  that  in 
the  village  community  was  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  early 
history  of  civilised  life  everywhere.  But  no  one  has  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  village  community  or 
grasped  the  main  outlines  of  its  working  with  such  industry 
and  clearness,  nor  has  any  one  presented  them  in  so  interesting 
and  vivid  a  form  to  the  public  as  Mr.  Seebohm.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  what  such  a  book  should  be.  Starting  with  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Hitchin,  where  he  lives,  Mr.  Seebohm  gives  us  from  old 
records  a  lifelike  picture  of  an  English  manor  before  the  era  of 
enclosure  Acts  and  the  working  of  the  three-course  system  of 
agriculture  on  open  or  common  fields.  Then,  by  picking  up  a 
hint  here  and  a  word  or  two  there,  he  carries  us  back  step  by 
step  Horn  the  known  to  the  unknown,  through  the  times  of 
Edward  III.  to  those  of  the  hundred-rolls  of  Edward  I.,  and  so 
to  Domesday  Book  and  Saxon  charters,  King  Alfred’s  will, 
even  up  to  the  laws  of  King  Ina  and  of  King  Etbelbert,  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  or  within  a  century  of  the 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons.  Through  all  these 
centuries,  in  all  parts  of  Saxon  England,  he  finds  the  village 
community  organised  as  a  manor,  with  its  lord  and  his  court,  its 
demesne  land  and  its  open  fields,  its  three-field  system  and 
Lammas  meadows,  its  villains,  its  cottiers,  and,  in  the  earlier 
times,  its  slaves.  He  finds,  in  fact,  that  the  typical  English 
village  community  was  not  one  of  equal  freemen,  holding  equal 
shares,  and  administering  a  common  property,  but  one  of  lord 
and  serf,  in  which  the  serfs  were  the  land-slaves  of  the  lord, 
who  alone,  with  perhaps  a  few  dependants  planted  on  his 
demesne,  was  a  freeman,  and,  to  use  modern  parlance,  a  citizen. 

Instead  of  early  English  economic  history  being  the  story  of 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  freeman  taking  his  own  share  of  the 
common  land  into  the  serf  tilling  his  lord’s  land,  and  his  rise 
again  into  the  free  copyholder  or  leaseholder,  it  should,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Seebohm,  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  rise  of  the 
serf  bound  to  whatever  servile  services  his  lord  required 
into  the  villain  bound  only  to  services  fixed  by  custom, 
and  thence,  again,  into  the  free  cultivator  at  a  fixed 
money  rent.  The  “hams”  and  “tons”  of  the  Billings  and 
the  Welliugs,  which  we  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  early 
homes  and  towns  of  a  free  community  of  equal  English  which 
had  been  converted  by  the  Saxons  of  the  degenerate  days  of 
Edward,  and  by  the  conquering  Normans,  into  manors,  were 
really  manors  all  along.  It  is  even  worse  than  this.  In  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  English  village  community,  Mr.  Seebohm 
shows  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the  Celts  of  Wales,  and  of 
Cornwall  and  Ireland,  who  were  still  in  the  semi-pastoral,  and 
not  in  the  agricultural  stage,  and  though  they  had  the  common- 
field  system,  had  an  earlier  form  of  it  than  prevailed  iu  Saxon 
England.  They  were  freemen,  who  were  not  yet  settled  in  fixed 
agricultural  abodes,  but,  like  the  Germans  of  Tacitus’  time,  still 
redivided  their  lands  year  by  year,  and,  instead  of  “  calling  them 
after  their  own  names,”  called  them  after  some  physical  peculi¬ 
arity  of  hill,  or  wood,  or  stream.  We  are,  therefore,  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  Teutonic  mainland  from  whence  the  English 
came.  Here  Mr.  Seebohm  ventures  to  meet  Maurer,  and 
attack  him  on  his  own  ground.  The  numerous  ingens 
and  heims  of  Germany,  the  ignys  and  incourts  of  France,  are 
no  mere  traces  of  free  village  communities,  but  are  identical 
with  the  weils  and  villes  which  mark  the  Roman  villa,  and  the 
Roman  villa  is  the  common  ancestor  of  “  ham  ”  and  “  heim,” 
of  “  ville  ”  and  “  ton,”  of  “court”  and  “manor.”  Geography, 
etymology,  history,  old  charters  of  German  and  French  abbeys, 
Roman  agricultural  writers,  Roman  historians,  Roman  law¬ 
givers,  Yarro,  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  and  Justinian,  all  are 
made  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  proof  that  the  village 
community  was  one  of  serfs,  not  of  freemen  ;  was  the  product 
not  of  free  German  tribes,  not  even  of  the  conquering. Germans 
planted  by  their  own  force  among  Roman  villae,  but  of  con¬ 


quered  Germans  planted  by  the  force  of  the  latt 
emperors  within  the  Roman  border,  to  cultivate  whai 
devastated,  and  to  uphold  the  system  which  they 
deavoured  to  overthrow.  Further,  the  three-field  sys 
be  identified  not  with  the  system  of  equal  inheritance 
heirs,  but  with  the  system  of  the  inheritance  of  one  ;  a 
one,  though  latterly  the  eldest,  yet  probably  at  fi 
youngest  son.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  borough-Enj 
made  to  furnish  the  disproof  of  its  being  an  English  i 
and  to  point  rather  to  a  survival  of  Celtic  ownership 
Roman  rule.  Moreover,  for  this  revolutionary  book 
none  of  our  most  cherished  prepossessions  of  the  early 
of  our  race  untouched,  the  three-field  system  points  to  the 
of  the  English  not  in  the  “bogs  and  sands”  of  Jutlan 
Frieslaud,  where  the  one-field  systenEprevailed,  but  in  the  , 
lands  of  the  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Elsass,  Wiirtemberg.  L; 
instead  of  the  Saxons  annihilating  and  exterminating 
Romano-British,  and  devastating,  destroying,  and  desei 
their  settlements,  the  “  hams  ”  and  the  “  tuns  ”  and  the  mr 
were  situate  on  the  very  sites,  and  probably  were  cultiva'cec 
the  very  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  villa,  the  Roman  “  domirn 
merely  giving  place  to  the  English  “  lord;”  the  “  colonus  ”  to  1 
“  gebur  the  “  jugerum  ”  to  the  “  acre  ;”  the  “  centuria  ”  to  ♦ 

“  hide and  the  “  sordida  munera  ”  to  the  “  villain-service 

Now,  all  this  last  part  goes  a  little  too  far.  Why  is  the  din 
evidence  of  Bede  as  to  the  former  homes  of  the  English  to 
rejected,  when  his  indirect  evidence  as  to  the  prevalence  of  1 
manorial  system  is  to  be  accepted  ?  and,  if  deportation  is  to 
accepted  as  the  origin  of  great  part  of  the  English  nation,  is 
likely  that  in  those  days  Bavarians  and  Rhinelanders  would 
transported  to  Britain  rather  than  those  of  Lower  Germany 
Moreover,  the  custom  of  borough-English,  even  if  it  be  at 
mitted  not  to  be  English,  as  is  probably  the  case,  but  Weis 
is,  at  all  events,  more  a  mark  of  a  borough  than  of  tl 
country.  Only  during  the  last  summer  assizes,  for  instance, 
the  custom  was  asserted  at  Gloucester.  Gloucester,  as  Mr. 
Seebohm  reminds  us,  was  one  of  the  latest  conquered  of 
English  cities,  and  was  close  to  places  where,  as  he  shows,  the 
Welsh  tribal  system,  and  not  the  English  village  system,  pre¬ 
vailed.  But  the  custom  was  strictly  limited  to  the  city  of 
Gloucester  within  its  ancient  Roman  boundary,  and,  as  Mr. 
Seebohm  virtually  admits,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  Roman  and  British  villas,  the  English  invaders  carefully 
avoided  the  towns  in  the  early  period  of  their  occupation.  The 
existence  of  the  custom  of  borough-English,  or  the  inheritance 
of  the  youngest  son,  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  his  theory,  as  showing  a  connection  between  Germans 
abroad  and  at  home,  so  much  as  between  Celts  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  no  one  has  ever  denied  that  the  Celts  were  in  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Britain  before  the  Teutons.  Indeed, 
if  the  argument  drawn  from  it  is  good  for  anything,  it  rather 
goes  to  prove  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  village  community,  an 
origin  which  Mr.  Seebohm  denies.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  real  evidence  for  any  particular 
domicile  of  the  English  in  Germany  is  exceedingly  scanty,  and 
so  is  the  written  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  English 
concpiest.  But  the  facts  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  con¬ 
quest  in  Welsh  sources,  and  that  everywhere  Roman  re¬ 
mains  appear  to  have  suffered  from  fire,  would  tend  to 
show  that  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Green  were  right  in 
representing  it  as  not  a  mere  conquest,  like  that  of  the 
Normans,  but  an  annihilation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  that  the  English  may  have  destroyed  the  Roman 
houses  and  the  Roman  churches,  and  not  have  destroyed  the 
hovels  of  the  German  and  Celtic  serfs,  and  may  have  retained 
the  remnant  of  the  agricultural  population  in  its  old  homes, 
doing  its  old  work.  It  is,  of  course,  also  open  to  Mr.  Seebohm 
to  contend  that  the  English,  wherever  they  came  from,  came  as 
emigrants,  and  not  as  mere  conquerors,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  their  serfs  and  slaves,  their  corn-seed,  and  even  cattle. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  view  which  may  be  adopted  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  English,  and  of  the  English  village  com¬ 
munity  and  the  universality  of  the  manorial  system,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  subject  must  be  reconsidered,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  facts  and  new  arguments  brought  to  bear  on  it  in 
this  book.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  even  if  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  manorial  system  in  Saxon,  as  distinct  from 
Danish  and  Welsh,  England  be  not  proved,  yet  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  prevailed  far  more  widely  iu  pre-Norman  England 
than  has  hitherto  been  suspected,  and  that  if  not  universal,  it 
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t  the  most  general  form  of  land-tenure  in  the  midland 
east  of  England. 

ether  the  village  community  was  free  or  unfree, 
ore  has  its  working  heen  so  vividly  brought  before 
,  is  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  admirable  maps 
ns  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  The  skill  with  which 
hor  has  seized  upon  every  point  of  vantage,  and 
ned  the  most  unexpected  facts  into  cogent  pieces  of 
e,  would  have  made  his  fortune  as  a  criminal  lawyer, 
before  us  the  old  village,  with  its  common  plough,  to 
he  various  landholders  contribute  oxen  according  to  their 
and  share  accordingly  the  strips  of  land  into  which  the 
a  field  is  cut  up.  We  realise  how  it  was  that  such  an 
ntly  impossible  system  as  that  of  holdings  of  land 
red  in  acres  and  half-acres,  “  lying  dispersedly,”  as  old 
have  it,  all  over  the  common  fields,  came  to  be  not  only 
ole,  but  necessary.  We  learn  the  origin  of  those  curious 
s  or  “  linches  ”  which  mark  the  site  of  those  ancient  fields, 
enclosed,  in  the  continuous  turnings  of  the  furrow  on  the 
off  a  hill  at  the  end  of  a  strip  one  way,  and  that  the 
rs  of  turf — which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  fields  in  Oxford- 
re,  for  instance — marked  the  divisions  where  the  plough  went 
k  idle  to  renew  its  furlong  or  “  furrow-long  ”  course  down 
field;  we  learn  that  the  acre  was  the  measure  of  the  land 
ich  a  plough  team  could  do  in  a  day  which  ended  at  mid-day ; 
see  the  wretched  husbandmen  toiling  their  three  days  a  week 
the  lord,  paying  him  their  “  little  dues  of  wheat  and  beer 
d  oil,” — fetching  and  carrying,  and  toiling  and  moiling,  that  he 
i y  dwell  in  ease  and  luxury.  Seeing  all,  we  can  thank  our  stars 
at  if  there  are  in  these  days  “  clouds  over  Arcady,”  that  Arcady 
a  very  much  nicer  place  to  live  in  than  it  was  in  the  times  of 
good  King  Edward,”  or  in  the  days  of  the  later  Edward  who 
as  known  as  the  English  Justinian,  or  even  of  his  grandson, 
re  victor  of  Crecy.  The  interest  of  the  book  never  flags.  At 
jvery  turn  new  light  is  thrown  on  some  well-known  passage  or 
ancient  difficulty.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  keenness 
of  vision  and  open-eyedness,  if  one  may  use  a  word  which  ought 
to  exist,  if  it  does  not,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author 
than  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  “  faire  field  ”  of  Piers 
Ploughman’s  Vision,  with  its  “  diggers  and  del  vers,”  its  “  balks  ” 
and  its  “half-acres”  which  have  to  be  “eared”  by  the 
■“ploughman”  and  the  cooks  selling  “hot  pies,  all  hot,” 
as  clearly  pointing  to  the  common  fields,  where  the  whole 
village  is  collected  for  work  and  society.  Nor  could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  ingenious  than  his  interpretation  of  King 
lEdwai'd  the  Confessor’s  dream,  when  he  saw  “the  green 
tree,  after  severance  from  its  trunk  and  removal  for  the 
space  of  three  acres,”  return  to  its  parent  stem,  as  perhaps 
suggested  to  the  “  delirious  King  ”  by  a  tree  growing  out  of  one 
of  the  balks,  which  “  the  uneven  glass  in  his  window-pane 
moved  apparently  three  acres’  breadth  up  the  open  field  ”  which 
lie  looked  on,  “restoring  it  again  to  its  root  as  he  sank  back 
upon  his  pillow.”  This  interpretation  would  have  raised  the 
author  to  great  honour  in  the  Court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
displays  a  critical  ingenuity  of  the  highest  order.  The  whole 
book  is  full  of  suggestive  and  incisive  criticisms  of  the  same 
kind.  Whether  all  of  them  are  sound,  and  whether  the  general 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  are  established  or  not,  the  book  is 
rich  in  materials  for  thought,  and  is  certain  to  become  the 
starting-point  of  further  research  into  this  most  intricate  and 
interesting  subject. 


MR.  F.  W.  H.  MYERS’  ESSAYS* 

No  reader,  however  exigent,  will  expect  us,  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  give  anything  more  than  an  outline  description  of, 
and  a  fragmentary  comment  upon,  these  volumes.  Not  that 
they  are  bulky,  for  they  contain  less  than  six  hundred  pages, 
not  printed  too  closely  for  pleasant  reading ;  but  they  are  so 
crowded  with  the  results  of  reflection  and  research,  and  deal 
with  such  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  that  the  critic  is 
baffled,  not,  as  he  too  often  is,  by  poverty,  but  rather  by  the 
superabundance  of  interest.  The  first  of  the  Classical  essays 
treats  of  Greek  Oracles,  the  last  of  the  Modern  essays  is 
devoted  to  Rossetti  and  the  religion  of  beauty ;  and  between 
these  we  have  papers  on  Virgil  and  Victor  Hugo,  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Ernest  Renan,  George  Sand  and  George 
Eliot,  Mazzini  and  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  the  poetry  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Trench  and  the  natural  theology  of  the  author  of  Ecco 

*  Essays:  Classical— Modern.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Two  vols.,  published 
separately.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


Homo.  Mr.  Myers  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  catholicity  of 
his  tastes  and  interests,  but  it  is  a  quality  which  is  occasionally 
rather  perplexing  to  a  conscientious  reviewer. 

Taking  these  volumes  as  a  whole,  our  impression  is  that  they 
contain  nothing  quite  so  good  as  the  best  portions  of  the  little 
book  on  “  Wordsworth,”  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  useful 
series  of  volumes  on  “  English  Men  of  Letters  but  every  one 
must  touch  his  highest  possibility  sometime,  and  Mr.  Myers 
does  not  seriously  disappoint  any  reasonable  expectations  raised 
by  that  admirable  contribution  to  biography  and  criticism.  The 
style  of  these  essays  is  lucid,  graceful,  and  dignified,  with  no 
defect,  indeed,  save  an  occasional  strain  or  affectation  of  the  kind 
which  spoils  so  much  of  our  recent  prose,  and  which  shows  itself 
in  Mr.  Myers’  pages  mainly  in  fantastic  and  far-fetched  phraseo¬ 
logy,  as  when,  for  example,  we  read  that  one  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  Archbishop  Trench’s  poems  is  their  expression 
of  “gnomic  and  sententious  calm.”  These  lapses  are,  however, 
infrequent,  and  for  the  most  part,  Mr.  Myers’  manner  is  as 
pleasing  as  his  matter  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  these  essays,  that  on 
“ Greek  Oracles,”  we  must  not  stay  to  speak;  partly  because 
the  majority  of  the  following  papers  deal  with  matters  of  less 
esoteric  interest,  and  partly  because  the  present  writer  does  not 
possess  the  familiarity  with  this  region  of  research  which  alone 
could  give  him  the  right  to  appraise  with  authority  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  Mr.  Myers  arrives,  though  he  can  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  clear  and  interesting  manner  in  which  his 
materials  are  set  forth.  In  the  two  other  essays  included  in  the 
Classical  volume,  those  on  Virgil  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  greater 
number  of  us  will  feel  at  home;  and  often  as  the  greatest 
Roman  poet  and  the  noblest  Roman  emperor  have  been  written 
upon,  the  essays  of  Mr.  Myers  are  inspired  by  such  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  understanding  that  he  writes  with  the  freshness 
and  gusto  of  a  discoverer.  We  were  about  to  say  that  we  like 
the  essay  on  Y  irgil  less  than  that  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  but 
there  will  be  greater  truth  as  well  as  graciousness  in  the  remark 
that  while  we  like  the  former  essay  much,  we  like  the  latter 
more.  Mr.  Myers’  estimate  of  Virgil  has  something  of  the 
strain  to  which  we  have  referred ;  the  voice  of  the  critic  has  a 
falsetto  tone,  and  though  there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  essay 
that  is  really  extravagant,  nothing  for  which  a  moi'e  or  less 
good  case  could  not  be  made  out,  we  seem  to  be  kept  perpetually 
on  our  guard  against  the  exaggeration  of  one  who  is  a  eulogist 
rather  than  a  critic.  Perhaps  the  opening  paragraph,  which 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  composition,  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  attitude  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Myers  rhetorically  writes  : — 

“  In  literature,  as  in  life,  affection  and  reverence  may  reach  a 
point  which  disposes  to  silence  rather  than  to  praise.  The  same 
ardour  of  worship  which  prompts  to  missions  or  to  martyrdom  when 
a  saving  knowledge  of  the  beloved  object  can  be  communicated 
so,  will  shrink  from  all  public  expression  when  the  beauty  which  it 
reveres  is  such  as  can  be  made  manifest  to  each  man  only  from 
within.  A  sense  of  desecration  mingles  with  the  sense  of  incapacity 
in  describing  what  is  so  mysterious,  so  glorious,  and  so  dear.” 

This,  as  Jeffrey  said,  will  never  do.  We  venture  to  say  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  admire  Virgil  most,  and 
who  think,  not  without  reason,  that  they  understand  what  it  is 
in  his  work  which  is  worthy  of  admiration,  will  feel  that  these 
sentences  do  not  ring  true,  that  they  are  strained  and  unreal, 
that  they  are  overcharged  with  that  forced  emotion  which  we 
call  sentimentality.  We  know  that  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  introduce  into  criticism  the  language  of  spiritual  devotion 
and  erotic  passion.  Mr.  Pater,  for  example,  talks  about  the 
Frieze  of  the  Parthenon  with  the  same  solemn  ardour  with  which 
a  devout  Catholic  might  speak  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  it  is  a 
bad  fashion  at  the  best,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  followed  by 
so  sane  and  sober  a  critic  as  Mr.  Myers.  Happily  the  pages 
which  follow  are  not  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  an  introduction.  Here  and  there  the  style  is  so  unduly 
ecstatic  that  we  instinctively  prepare  ourselves  for  protest ;  but 
the  matter  is  such  that  no  real  necessity  for  protest  ever 
arises,  and  we  do  not  praise  Mr.  Myers  too  highly  when  we  say 
that  we  know  no  critic  who  has  expounded  more  clearly, 
realisably,  and  fully  those  characteristics  of  Virgil’s  work,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  touches  us  and  comes  home  to  us  more 
frequently  and  more  keenly  than  the  work  of  any  other  poet  of 
the  ancient  world.  Of  the  essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius  we  have 
not  space  to  speak  as  it  deserves.  It  is  both  an  illuminating 
and  an  inspiring  study,  the  worth  of  which  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  we  are  brought  into  such  close  proximity 
with  the  personality  of  the  Imperial  Stoic,  and  in  companionship 
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■with  the  man  we  come  really  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
his  writings.  As  Mr.  Myers  justly  remarks,  “  Character  and 
circumstances,  rather  than  talent  or  originality,  give  to  the 
thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  their  especial  value  and  charm 
we  are  interested  in  what  is  said  for  its  own  sake,  but  still  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  sayer;  and  though  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  Mr.  Myers  to  have  contributed  anything  new  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  Antonine,  he  so  groups  the  old  materials 
as  to  leave  a  still  more  vivid,  and  veracious  impression  than  we 
had  before. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  of  essays  dealing  with  Modern 
themes  are  of  somewhat  unequal  value.  The  article  on  Mazzini 
is  very  thorough,  and  penetratingly  sympathetic,  but  it 
would  have  left  a  sharper  impression  upon  the  mind  if  the 
elaborate  estimate  of  Mazzini’s  character  and  work  had  been 
thrown  into  holder  relief  by  an  abbreviation  of  the  historical 
proem,  which  seems  to  have— though  we  hesitate  to  write 
the  word — a  suspicion  of  tiresomeness.  The  essay  on  George 
Sand,  though  full  of  thoughtful  analysis,  is,  to  us,  the  least 
satisfactory  of  any  of  the  papers  in  these  volumes.  It  is  difficult 
to  lay  a  finger  on  any  special  passage,  and  say  that  it  is  unsound  ; 
every  individual  verdict  is  true  enough  in  itself,  but  so  much 
that  is  equally  true  is  omitted;  and  the  image  presented  to  us 
is  less  an  image  of  the  real  George  Sand  than  of  a  transfigured 
eidolon.  The  want  of  moral  health  in  the  great  writer’s  life  is 
reflected  even  in  those  works  where  the  sentiment,  as  sentiment, 
is  of  the  purest  order,  and  a  critic  who  fails  to  perceive  this  can 
hardly  be  implicitly  trusted.  We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
trenchant  estimate  of  Victor  Hugo,  an  essay  which  we  commend 
to  the  notice  of  the  noisy  English  clique  who  for  the  last  few 
years  have  been  singing  shrill  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  literary 
posturings  they  regard  as  the  contortions  of  a  mighty  Titan, 
hurling  eternal  defiance  at  the  Olympus  where  kings,  priests,  and 
we  know  not  what  other  noxious  powers,  sit  trembling.  Mr. 
Myers  does  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  what  in  Hugo’s  work  is 
worthy  of  praise, — to  his  vividness  and  intensity  of  imagination, 
his  command  over  the  striking  incidents  of  life  and  the  broad 
outlines  of  character,  his  tenderness  of  touch  when  he  speaks 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and  of  little  children,  his 
splendid  mastery  of  language;  but  he  exposes  with  diguified 
severity  his  want  of  knowledge,  his  want  of  truth,  his  want 
even  of  the  fine  sensibility  in  which  he  evidently  most  prides 
himself,  his  rhetorical  artificiality,  and  most  of  all  his  stupendous 
egotism,  which  never  sleeps,  and  never  casts  a  veil  over  its 
wakeful  face.  To  any  one  who  has  even  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  M.  Hugo’s  works,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  kept  his 
head,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  evidence  in  support  of  such  an 
indictment;  but  Mr.  Myers,  perhaps  discreetly,  performs  this 
work  of  supererogation,  and  makes  his  case  obviously7,  as  well 
as  inherently,  impregnable. 

Of  the  articles  on  George  Eliot  and  Rossetti  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  at  any  length  ;  they  have  been  so  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  another  form  that  they  are  probably  well  remembered 
by  the  majority  of  readers.  The  former  deals  with  George 
Eliot  the  woman,  rather  than  with  George  Eliot  the  writer;  and 
the  record  of  the  impression  made  by  her  upon  one  who  knew 
her  well  and  reverenced  her  deeply,  cannot  be  without  its 
interest.  The  essay  on  “  Rossetti  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty  ” 
is  full  of  interesting  matter,  but  seems  to  us  ingenious,  rather 
than  instructive.  Just  as  by  a  patchwork  system  of  quotation, 
Shakespeare  has  been  proved  to  be  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  an 
atheist,  a  lawyer,  an  accomplished  man  of  science,  and  lastly, 
to  be  somebody  else  than  himself,  so  by  the  same  system  Mr. 
Myers  proves  Rossetti  to  have  been  a  modern  “  unconscious  ” 
Platonist.  That  Rossetti  had  a  strong  mystical  bent  is 
true,  and  all  mysticism  has  its  affinities  with  Platonism ; 
but  in  his  detailed  parallel,  Mr.  Myers  seems  to  break 
a  butterfly  of  fancy  on  the  wheel  of  an  elaborate  criticism. 
Two  of  the  most  important  of  the  essays  are  those  on 
M.  Renan,  and  on  the  notable  work,  Natural  Theology,  by 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo ;  but  we  cannot  discuss  them  in  a 
sentence,  and  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  this  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  place.  We  may,  however,  just  remark,  interesting 
as  they  are,  that  they  are  made  less  satisfactory  than  they  might 
be  by  their  writer’s  personal  reserve,  by  his  hesitation  in  com¬ 
mitting  himself,  by  his  preference  for  a  hypothetical  manner  of 
stating  views  and  opinions.  We  have  a  general  impression  of 
the  position  which  Mr.  Myers  occupies,  but  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  we  exactly  know  where  to  find  him;  and  if,  in 
our  hearing,  a  reader  were  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  whether 


Mr.  Myers  unmistakably  affirmed  the  being  of  a  Personal  G 
and  an  individual  immortality,  we  might  think  him  dull 
apprehensiou,  but  could  not  accuse  him  of  utter  stupidity.  Th 
remark  may  probably  surprise  Mr.  Myers ;  hut  to  have  cle; 
convictions  and  to  make  their  clearness  visible  to  all  the  worl 
are  different  things,  and  the  difference  is  hardly  sufficient! 
apprehended  by  the  writer  of  these  papers.  In  spite,  howeve 
of  their  somewhat  tantalising  tentativeness,  they  are  full  c 
stimulus,  and  ought  not  to  be  missed  by  any  reader  of  these  tw< 
attractive  volumes. 


“PUT  TO  THE  PROOF.”* 

We  scarcely  know  whether  to  begin  our  notice  of  this  novel  by 
praise  or  criticism,  for  both  come  very  much  to  the  fore  as  we 
turn  over  the  pages;  but  as  the  critical  sentiment  is  more  exciter 
by  the  first  half  of  the  story  and  the  laudatory  by  the  second,  we 
will  begin  by  criticism.  Put  to  the  Proof  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  young — an  exceedingly  young — lady,  which,  in  itself,  i& 
anything  but  blameworthy ;  but  is  it  not  a  pity  that,  this  being 
the  case,  she  did  not  get  the  advice  of  an  older  person  or  have 
her  story  overhauled  by  some  professional  hand,  to  save  hersell 
from  the  many  absurd  and  outrageous  errors  which  spoil  an 
otherwise  clever  story  and  tempt  us  to  say,  as  we  read  the  first 
volume,  that  the  book  is  written  by  a  child  and  is  not  worth 
perusal?  And,  as  far  as  the  first  volume  is  concerned,  this  is 
strictly  true.  The  characters  there  introduced  are  carelessly 
drawn,  perfectly  un-lifelike,  and  absolutely  unnecessary  to  the 
rest  of  the  story, — all,  that  is  to  say,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
character  of  the  heroine  and  of  her  tutor.  The  situation  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unnatural — we  may  say  impossible — and 
artistically  inexcusable,  as  the  plot,  such  as  it  is,  is  quite 
independent  of  it.  We  are  presented  with  a  young  man, 
apparently  of  a  weak  character  and  feebly  obedient  in 
everything  to  the  will  of  a  tyrannical  old  father,  who 
suddenly  developes  strength  of  purpose,  calmly  weighs  his 
future,  and,  fully  appreciating  the  effect  of  his  determination, 
x'ejects  for  his  wife  the  lady  whom  his  father  has  chosen  for  him 
and  marries  a  beautiful  mill-girl  upon  whom  his  affections  have 
been  set  since  his  early  boyhood.  His  father  disowns  and  dis¬ 
inherits  him,  as  he  expected,  and  the  husband  and  wife  go  off 
together  to  work  for  their  living;  but  before  long  the  wife  dies  and 
is  soon  followed  by  her  husband,  who,  apparently  without  any 
misgivings,  leaves  his  little  daughter,  Margaret,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  father,  her  only  living  relative.  The  old  man 
accepts  the  trust  but  refuses  to  have  any  intercourse  with  his 
young  grand-daughter,  or  even  to  allow  her  name,  which  is  the 
same  as  her  mother’s,  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  when  asked  what  the  child’s  name  is, 
deliberately  misnames  her  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  name 
of  the  woman  he  so  much  disliked;  whereupon  the  little  girl 
states  hotly  that  her  name  is  Margaret.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
child,  Mr.  Terry — the  child’s  grandfather — orders  three  rooms  in 
the  east  wing  of  the  mansion — as  far  from  the  part  of  the  house 
inhabited  by  himself  as  space  would  permit — to  be  prepared  for 
“Miss  Terry,”  and  advertises  for  a  tutor,  as  he  particularly  objects 
to  governesses;  and  there,  in  these  three  rooms,  live  Mai'garet 
and  her  tutor,  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  Mr.  Philip 
Welford — the  tutor — has  four  interviews  with  Mr.  Terry,  and 
Margaret  apparently  only  one.  They  meet  occasionally  out 
riding,  when  Mr.  Terry  and  Mr.  Welford  take  off  their  hats, 
and  Margaret  bows.  Mr.  Welford  holds  what  are  regarded  as 
exalted  and  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  woman’s  education, 
which  appear  to  result  in  a  species  of  Kindergarten  system, — 
the  greater  part  of  Margaret’s  education  being  carried  on  out 
of  doors,  and  viva  voce.  Mr.  Welford  also  engages  a  dress¬ 
maker  to  instruct  her  in  millinery  and  dressmaking,  and  he  him¬ 
self  initiates  her  into  the  mystery  of  wood-carving.  We  hear 
nothing  of  music,  so  we  must  conclude  that  that  science  is  not 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  woman’s  higher  education.  In 
this  way,  as  we  have  said,  ten  years  of  Margaret’s  life — from 
eight  to  eighteen — pass  peacefully  away. 

The  whole  story  is,  of  course,  ridiculous  and  impossible. 
No  English  gentleman,  accustomed  to  good  society,  could 
so  disregard  the  wise  conventionalities  of  life  as  to  permit 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  described;  and  when  Agatha 
Entwistle — Mr.  Terry’s  ward  and  the  lady  rejected  by  his 
son  —  brings  about  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Welford  in  the 
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crests  of  propriety,  we  cannot  look  upon  her  as  the 
iddling,  mischief-making  person  that  Miss  Fothergill  seems 
think  her.  The  impression  produced  upon  the  reader's 
ind,  when  he  is  introduced  to  Agatha  Entwistle,  is  that 
le  is  going  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  story;  but  the 
smissal  of  Philip  and  the  introduction  of  a  weak  young 
sphew,  as  suitor  for  Margaret’s  hand,  are  her  worst  acts,  and 
efore  the  end  of  the  first  volume  she  is  finally  disposed  of. 
Lgain,  we  have  ample  reason  to  conclude  that  Margaret’s  life 
vith  Philip  at  the  Hall  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  permanent  attach- 
nent,  which  is  to  be  the  point  of  variance  between  Margaret 
ind  her  grandfather,  and  probably  to  cost  her  her  inheritance 
Jut  no, — a  calm  but  warm  and  heai'ty  friendship,  and  nothing 
more,  runs  through  their  intercourse  from  beginning  to  end. 
Margaret  does  lose  her  inheritance,  but  not  through  Philip.  It  is 
ertainly  a  great  art,  in  writing  stories,  to  keep  secret  the  plot 
md  surprise  the  reader  with  an  entirely  unexpected  result; 
but  it  is  cpuite  the  reverse  to  be  constantly  introducing  persons 
and  circumstances  apparently  intended  to  excite  curiosity,  and, 
when  the  reader  is  beginning  to  get  interested  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  ask  what  happens,  to  come  down  upon  them 
with  “  Oh,  nothing  happens ;  that  is  all.”  The  introduction 
of  Mr.  Banks,  the  lawyer,  is  another  instance  of  this  tendency  to 
.rrelevant  incident ;  we  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  play  some 
conspicuous  part  in  Margaret’s  future,  but  he  quietly  disappears, 
and  is  seen  and  heard  of  no  more. 

The  relation  between  Margaret  and  her  grandfather  is 
thoroughly  absurd,  as  may  be  inferred  from  this  final  interview 
between  the  grandfather  and  grand-daughter.  He  has  been 
trying  to  force  Agatha’s  protege  upon  her  as  a  husband,  and 
she  has  been  refusing  to  accept  him  :  — 

“  His  face  took  an  expression  of  fiendish  malignity.  He  looked  at 
her  furiously.  Had  she  shown  the  least  sign  of  fear,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  struck  her ;  but  she  bad  never  been  taught  to  think  that 
a  graceful  timidity  is  becoming  in  a  woman,  and  she  stood  firm  and 
unblenching  before  him.  He  did  not  dare  to  strike  her,  but  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  with  all  his  hatred  of  her  visible  in  his  face; 
then  suddenly  his  face  changed,  his  arm  dropped  nerveless  to  his 
side,  and  he  fell  insensible  to  the  ground.” 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  Margaret  is  thrown  upon  the 
world  —  with  Philip  as  her  only  friend — to  earn  her  own 
living  as  a  wood-carver,  and  this  result  might  quite  easily 
have  been  arrived  at  without  this  exceedingly  unnatural 
and  unpleasing  preliminary  passage  in  her  life,  for  she  is 
a  simple,  natural  woman,  and  no  more,  with  no  queer  twists 
of  character  which  need  accounting  for  as  the  result  of  her 
strange  bringing-up, — unless,  indeed,  her  amazing  skill  and 
success  in  her  work,  which  are  certainly  astounding,  can  in  any 
way  be  attributed  to  it, — she  completes,  for  instance,  in 
less  than  three  months — working  some  four  hours  a  day — what 
would  take  years  to  accomplish ;  namely,  all  the  carving  in  a 
small  but  elaborate  and  exquisitely  finished  church:  — 

“  The  carving  certainly  merited  the  admiration  which  was  bestowed 
upon  it.  Margaret  had  surpassed  herself.  The  delicate  tracery  and 
openwork  looked  almost  like  lace  in  their  fineness,  and  the  bold, 
firm  strokes  proved  the  hand  of  one  who  had  mastered  her  art. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all  was  the  immense  cross 
which  stood  at  the  top  of  the  chancel  screen,  and  which  was  twined 
with  wreaths  of  passion  flowers,  all  cut  in  the  shining  black  oak.” 

Oak  is  not  black  and  shining  when  freshly  carved.  And 
all  this  carving  is  done  in  the  church  itself,  after  the  wood¬ 
work  is  erected.  We  only  extract  this  passage  out  of  many 
as  an  instance  of  Margaret’s  mighty  doings  in  this  line,  but  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient,  we  are  sure,  to  justify  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Fothergill  to  ask  some  advice  on  practical  subjects 
before  attempting  another  novel.  The  secrecy  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  quite  easily  maintained,  too,  as  to  the  birth  of  her  child,  is 
quite  impossible  and  absurd. 

However,  we  have  occupied  enough  space  in  fault-finding,  but 
we  have  done  it  advisedly,  and  not  out  of  mere  captiousness,  for 
we  consider  Miss  Caroline  Fothergill  a  writer  of  great  promise, 
and  well  worth  finding  fault  with,  which  is  no  small  praise. 
Her  faults  are  the  faults  of  youth,  inexperience,  and  ignorance, 
and  her  talent  is  unmistakable.  She  expresses  herself  capitally  ; 
indeed  so  easy,  fluent,  and  masterly  is  her  style,  that  we  have 
many  time3  been  tempted  to  waver  in  our  judgment  as  to  her 
youthfulness,  and  to  think  that  the  book  must,  after  all, 
be  the  work  of  a  practised  hand.  Before  we  put  aside  criticism 
and  turn  to  the  more  congenial  work  of  praise,  we  must,  however, 
■seriously  call  Miss  Fothergill’s  attention  to  a  fault  which 
ought  to  be  and  might  very  easily  have  been  avoided.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  carelessness  in  her  work.  She  does  not 


remember  what  she  has  previously  written.  She  goes  back  from 
July  to  June,  for  instance,  and  makes  a  person,  just  described  as 
sitting  with  his  back  to  someone,  look  into  his  eyes.  In  the 
description  of  Philip’s  relation  towards  his  mother,  he  is  at  one 
time  represented  as  always  giving  way  to  her,  and  at  another 
as  always  having  his  own  way  in  the  end.  Angel  represents  her 
own  family  as  perfectly  indifferent  to  one  another,  yet  when  you 
are  introduced  to  them  you  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  the  case. 
At  one  time  you  are  told  that  Margaret  is  called  by  her  married 
name  by  all  the  people  whom  she  knows  in  the  village  where 
she  is  married,  and  at  another  that  she  has  never  been 
addressed  by  that  name.  All  this  is  pure  carelessness. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  disagreeable  relations  and  the  tiresome 
lover  in  the  first  volume,  Margaret  plunges  into  a  delightful 
atmosphere  of  pleasant  companions  and  congenial  work,  and  the 
second  and  third  volumes  are  interesting  and  unique  in  their  con¬ 
ception.  Miss  Fothergill  describes  well  and  gracefully.  She  is 
particularly  happy  in  her  description  of  attitude.  It  is  a  character¬ 
istic  little  trait  in  her  writing.  All  her  people  “  move”  for  us.  A 
word  or  two,  and  you  see  the  graceful  girl’s  supple  motions  as 
she  crosses  a  moor,  lies  back  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  throws  her¬ 
self  into  an  easy  chair.  The  pose  of  her  figure — her  step,  even— 
seems  familiar  to  you,  and  two  or  three  words,  simply  written, 
have  produced  these  effects.  In  the  whole  book  there  is  no 
effort.  All  is  easily,  naturally,  and  forcibly  expressed.  Senti¬ 
ment  and  feeling  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  direct  and  simple, 
but  impressive,  manner.  Margaret’s  eccentric  friend,  Angel 
Darling,  is  a  unique  creation.  Her  hatred  of  men,  and 
her  calm  and  airy  cynicism  as  to  things  iu  general,  are 
brought  out  in  very  clever  contrast  with  her  youthful 
charms  and  her  beautiful  person.  This  antipathy  of  hers  to 
men  is  most  amusingly  touched  upon  in  many  places,  as  in  such 
sentences  as  the  following.  When  Margaret  confesses  her 
marriage,  “‘Angel,  I  am  married,’  ”  Angel  breaks  in  with,  “‘You 
want  me  to  help  you.  What  can  I  do?’  It  was  not  until  she  was 
thinking  over  the  interview  afterwai-ds  that  Margaret  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  Angel  heard  that  she  was  married, 
than  she  took  it  for  a  settled  thing  that  she  must  be  in  need  of 
help.”  Again, — “  ‘  Still,  if  they  do  come  back,’  went  on  the  child, 
in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,” — the  child  is  speaking  of  some  African 
explorers, — ‘“think  of  the  glory  they  will  have!’  ‘  They  will 
all  get  the  Victoria  Cross  for  saving  one  another's  lives,’  said 
Angel  sarcastically.”  Angel’s  dutiful  attempt  to  fall  iu  love  with 
Philip,  for  Margaret’s  sake,  is  very  cleverly  described.  And  the 
fixity  of  purpose  with  which  the  authoress  abstains  from  criti¬ 
cism,  and  lets  this  original  conception  of  hers  speak  for  herself 
— never  attempting,  to  the  last,  to  explain  her  oddities,  neither 
condemning  nor  justifying  her — is  a  stroke  of  real  genius. 
Moreover,  Angel’s  one  great  passion — her  love  for  Margaret — 
is  effectively  brought  out.  Sibyl,  Angel’s  little  sister,  though 
so  slightly  drawn,  is  another  charming  sketch.  Her  shy 
devotion  to  her  beautiful,  cold  sister,  makes  a  delightful  little 
picture;  and  the  gentle  mother  of  these  girls,  in  her  bleak, 
moor-land  home,  is  well  described. 

On  the  whole,  the  two  last  volumes  of  Put  to  the  Proof  are 
clever,  original,  and  interesting,  and  full  of  promise  for  the 
future,  though  there  is  a  considerable  want  of  point  and  method 
even  in  them.  The  incidents  are  too  isolated,  and  do  not  arise 
sufficiently  out  of  one  another.  A  little  more  careful  con¬ 
struction  aud  consolidation  of  plot,  more  painstaking  in  the 
choice  of  details,  and  an  avoidance  of  such  manifest  absurdities 
as  we  have  mentioned,  would  have  made  this  novel  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  But,  in  conclusion,  ivho  is  “  put  to  the  proof  ?  ” 
Is  it  Margaret  ?  We  should  have  thought  that  the  steadfastness 
of  her  character  was  established  in  the  first  few  chapters,  and 
needed  no  proof. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

— — 

Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine  for  1883.  This  year’s  volume  of  Aunt 
Judy’s  Magazine,  containing  contributions  from  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  and  other  well-known  writers,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
good  one.  The  serial  story,  by  the  author  of  the  “  Atelier  du  Lys,” 
“  Bride  Picotee,”  is  charming,  simple,  touching,  and  just  what 
children  will  delight  in.  The  other  two  serial  stories  are  interest¬ 
ing,  too,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  and  they  can  neither  of 
them  be  called  natural.  There  are,  however,  many  very  lively 
stories,  completed  in  single  numbers ;  the  fairy-stories  by  L.  Loben- 
hofer,  and  that  by  “Z.  A.  E.  N.,”  being  very  pretty,  fanciful  little 
tales,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  run  of  modern  fairy-tales. 
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Theie  are  several  capital  little  sketches  of  great  men,  and 
inertly  other  valuable  and  instructive  papers, — perhaps  a  few  too 
many  of  the  heavier  kind,  for  a  children’s  magazine,  which,  as  the 
editors  should  be  careful  to  remember,  is  intended  for  the  hours  of 
recreation,  and  not  of  instruction. 

The  Westminster  Review,  October.  The  first  article  in  this  number 
is  a  plain-spoken  utterance  in  “  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Irish  Question.”  The  writer  sets  forth  very  strongly,  but,  to  our 
minds,  not  at  all  too  strongly,  that  the  Liberal  party  has  served 
Ireland  in  the  past  and  is  ready  to  serve  it  hereafter  in  a  way  that 
deserves  recognition  by  the  Irish,  and  by  their  sympathisers  else¬ 
where  ;  that  the  isolated  policy  of  the  Parnellites  is  folly,  and  that  the 
Irish  Republic  is  nothing  less  than  an  absurdity.  The  other  political 
question  discussed  is  “Australasian  Federation.”  The  essay  on  “  The 
Belief  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul”  surprises  us  somewhat.  We 
do  not  profess  to  have  followed  very  closely  the  development  of 
religion  and  philosophical  thought  in  the  Westminster,  but  we  were 
scarcely  prepared  to  find  that  the  belief  in  immortality  is  an  un- 
provable  opinion,  with  the  balance  of  probability  enormously  against  it. 
Of  “  all  the  attempts  made  hitherto,”  says  the  writer,  “  to  secure  a 
basis  for  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  the  best,  in  our  opinion, 
is  that  of  modern  Spiritists.”  Anything  more  astounding  than 
this  we  have  seldom  read.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  lighter 
subjects.  The  writer  of  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Greville 
and  Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  made,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do, 
some  amusing  reading  out  of  his  subject.  “  Goldfields,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  contains,  with  other  interesting  information,  a  curious 
little  fact  about  the  Boers  of  thirty  years  ago,  quoted  from  Mr. 
Baines  on  the  “  Gold  Regions  of  South-East  Africa.”  Mr.  Baines 
was  made  a  “  vogel  vrie,”  which  means  in  plain  English  that  any  one 
might  shoot  him  if  he  pleased,  because  he  could  use  a  sextant,  so 
jealous  were  they  of  their  country  being  opened  up.  The  other 
essays  are,  “  Politico-Economical  Heterodoxy,”  “  Cliffe-Leslie,” 
“Ernest  Renan,”  and  “  Dr.  Tuke’s  History  of  the  Insane  in  the  British 
Islands.” 

II.  Tulli  Ciceronis pro  P.  Sestio  Oratio.  With  Introduction,  Explana. 
tory  Notes,  &c.  By  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden.  (Macmillan.)- — This  is 
a  worthy  sequel  to  Mr.  Holden’s  excellent  edition  of  the  Pro  Plancio, 
to  which  it  is,  indeed,  a  fellow-oration.  Cicero  was  never  in  a 
happier  mood  of  oratory  than  when  he  defended  these  two  clients. 
He  spoke  from  his  heart,  which  he  did  not  always  do,  and,  indeed,  no 
advocate  ever  can  do.  The  men  had  helped  him,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  help  them.  The  introduction,  gives  a  lucid  view  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  exile  of  Cicero,  to  the  return,  and,  among 
other  graver  results,  to  this  prosecution,  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
Clodius  sought  to  avenge  himself  for  the  defeat  of  his  designs.  The 
explanatory  notes  are  copious,  and  leave  the  student  little  to  desire. 
Once  or  twice,  perhaps,  this  help  is  scarcely  as  judicious  as  it  might 
be.  On  “  obsoleseit,”  for  instance,  in  “neque  alienis  nnquam  sordibus 
obsolescit,”  the  editor  has  the  note,  “  is  soiled,  tarnished,  loses  its 
polish,”  and  quotes  three  passages  (from  Horace,  Q.  Curtius,  and 
Pliny),  in  which  the  word  is  U3ed.  Of  course,  “  to  be  soiled  or 
tarnished”  is  a  good  rendering  enough  ;  but  a  young  student  who  is 
content  with  this,  instead  of  looking  the  word  out  in  his  dictionary, 
will  not  have  reason  to  thank  the  editor  for  his  help.  He  will  alto¬ 
gether  miss  the  interesting  question  whether  obsolesco  is  connected 
with  “  obs-oleo”  or  “ob-soleo.” 

Folk  Tales  of  Bengal.  By  the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day.  (Macmillan.) 
— These  stories,  collected  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
were  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  various  natives  of  Bengal,  five 
in  all,  two  of  them  being  Brahmins.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
not  one  of  these  persons  knew  English.  This  is,  of  course,  a  guarantee 
for  their  genuinely  native  character,  and  indeed  they  have  a  very 
genuine  look.  (We  notice,  bytheway,on  p.  141,  the  expression,  “There 
was  a  fly  in  the  ointment.”  Is  this  an  undesigned  coincidence,  as 
indeed  it  might  be,  or  has  the  transcriber  unthinkingly  borrowed  a 
Scripture  expression  ?)  The  tales  have  no  little  intrinsic  interest. 
The  story  of  “  Phakir  Chand”  is,  to  our  minds,  as  good  as  anything 
in  “The  Arabian  Nights.”  Indeed,  it  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
beautiful  tale  of  “Jullanarof  the  Sea,”  which,  curiously  enough,  is 
not  included  in  the  popular  editions.  A  king’s  son  and  a  minister’s 
son  find  themselves  by  the  side  of  a  tank,  wherefrom  there  issues  in 
the  dead  of  night  a  terrible  serpent,  having  in  its  crested  hood 
a  great  diamond,  by  the  light  of  which  it  seeks  its  prey.  Of 
this  they  contrive  to  possess  themselves,  and  by  its  power  penetrate 
the  depths  of  the  tank,  and  find  there  a  palace,  inhabited  by  a  princess 
lovely  beyond  comparison.  And  so,  with  most  romantic  adventures, 
the  story  goes  on  till  it  comes  to  the  conventional  ending,  “and  so 
they  lived  happily  together  till  the  day  of  their  death.”  “  Rakshasas,’’ 
the  Bengal  equivalent  for  “vampires,”  play  an  important  part  in  these 
stories.  Few  superstitions  would  seem  to  be  more  widely  spread. 
Besides  their  proper  interest,  the  stories,  of  course,  suggest  curious 
resemblances.  Readers  of  Herodotus  will  think  of  Rampsinitus  and 
his  treasury,  and  the  thief  who  outwitted  him,  when  they  see  “  The 


Adventures  of  Two  Thieves,  and  of  Their  Sons.”  But  the  sympath 
of  the  Bengal  tale-teller  is  not,  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  seems  to  hav 
beeD,  with  the  thieves.  They  prosper,  indeed,  for  a  time,  and  ar< 
exceedingly  clever;  but  they  quarrel  over  a  gold  mohur,  the  odt 
one  out  of  a  bag,  which  both  wish  to  keep  for  themselves ;  and  thej 
come  to  the  end  which  is  as  regularly  reserved  for  the  bad  people,  as 
the  living  happily  ever  after,  is  for  the  good.  The  King  orders  “  foui 
pits  to  be  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  they  were  buried  alive,  with  all 
Borts  of  thorns  and  thistles,  the  elder  thief  and  the  younger  thief,  and 
their  two  sons.”  The  “ Match-making  Jackal”  is  a  curious  parallel 
to  “Puss  in  Boots.”  The  jackal  attracts  attention  by  chewing  betel 
leaves,  a  luxury  which  argues  that  he  comes  from  a  very  wealthy 
country  ;  and  on  this  he  builds  his  scheme  for  the  advancement  of 
the  poor  weaver,  “  whose  ancestors  were  very  rich,  but  whose  father 
had  wasted  the  property  which  he  had  inherited  in  riotous  living.” 
Other  resemblances  will  discover  themselves  to  the  reader,  who  will 
find  a  real  treat  in  this  volume. 

Forbidden,  to  Marry.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks.  3  vols.  (F.  V. 
White  and  Co.) — Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks  writes  realistic  novels,  not  of 
the  hideous  kind  with  which  M.  Zola  disgraces  literature,  but 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  sound  of  tone.  Lancashire  life,  as  it  was 
now  nearly  a  centuty  ago,  is  her  theme.  This  time  her  scenes  are 
laid  now  in  Manchester,  now  in  Chester,  with  the  variation  of  some 
adventure  in  the  Delamere  Forest,  through  which  travellers  between 
the  two  had  in  those  days  to  pass.  If  she  has  a  special  object,  it  is 
to  make  her  readers  understand  what  a  different  thing-school-life  and 
apprentice-life  were  two  generations  ago  to  what  they  are  now.  But 
she  knows  better  than  to  make  any  such  object  too  prominent. 
Muriel  D’Anyer,  her  heroine,  is  a  very  interesting  person,  and  her 
love-story,  though  there  is  nothing  very  novel  or  remarkable  about  it, 
is  sufficiently  interesting.  Lively  little  sketches  of  last-century  man¬ 
ners  are  interspersed,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  scene,  as  Mrs. 
Banks  has  portrayed  it,  is  remarkably  natural  and  truthful.  The 
title,  we  must  remark,  is  not  very  happily  chosen.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  “  forbidding  to  marry  ”  but  what  was  perfectly  justified 
by  Providence. 

The  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam.  The  Persian  text,  with  au  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse  Translation.  By  C.  H.  Whinfield,  M.A.  (Trubner  and 
Co.) — This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  in  the  “  Oriental 
Series”  to  which  it  belongs.  Omar  al  Khayyam  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  which  Islam  has  produced, — a  man  of  science  and 
a  poet.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  diod  in  old  age  in 
A.D.  1139.  His  poems  present  a  strange  mixture  of  practical  epi¬ 
cureanism  and  mystical  thought.  He  was  a  pantheist,  a  necessitarian, 
and  au  antinomian.  The  most  obvious  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
poems  is  his  praise  of  wine,  to  which  he  continually  returns,  as 
being,  as  it  were,  the  one  thing  certain  in  a  world  of  shadows. 
We  do  not  profess  to  judge  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  version  which 
Mr.  Whinfield  here  presents  to  us,  but  we  can  vouch  for  its  being 
fluent  and  melodious,  and  generally  readable.  And  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge  have  the  opportunity  given  them  of  doing  so,  as 
the  Persian  text  is  printed  on  the  opposite  pages  to  the  English  ver¬ 
sion.  Here  is  a  specimen,  which  will  give  an  idea  both  of  the 
original  and  of  Mr.  Whinfield's  manner  of  treating  it:  — 

“  1  Take  np  tby  cup  and  goblet,  Love,’  I  said, 

‘  Haunt  purling  river-bank  and  glassy  glade  ; 

Full  many  a  moon-like  form  has  beavou’s  wheel 
Oft  into  cup,  oft  into  goblrn  made. 

We  buy  new  wine  and  old,  our  cups  to  fill, 

And  sell  for  two  grains  this  world’s  good  and  i'l  ; 

Know  you  where  you  will  go  to  after  death  ? 

Set  wine  before  me,  and  go  where  yon  will ! 

Was  o’er  man  born  who  never  went  astray  ? 

Did  ever  mortal  pass  a  s  nless  day  ? 

If  I  do  ill,  do  not  requite  with  ill! 

Evil  for  evil  how  canst  thou  repay  ? 

Bring  forth  that  ruby  gem  of  Bad  ikhshitn. 

That  heart's  delight,  that  balm  of  Turkistan  ; 

They  say  ’tis  wrong  for  Musultnans  to  drink, 

But  ah  1  where  can  we  find  a  Musulmau  ? 

My  body’s  life  and  strength  proceed  from  Thee! 

My  soul  within  and  spirit  are  of  Theo! 

My  being  is  of  Thee,  and  Thou  art  mine. 

And  I  am  Thiue,  since  I  am  lost  in  Thee. 

Man,  like  a  ball,  hither  and  thither  goes, 

As  Fate’s  resistless  bat  directs  the  blows  ; 

But  He,  who  gave  thee  up  to  this  rude  sport, — 

He  knows  what  drives  thee,  yea.  He  knows,  He  knows.’  " 

Omar  Khayyam  was,  of  course,  a  heretic.  He  could  not  understand 
why  Mahommed  had  forbidden  wine  to  the  Faithful  just  because  a 
drunken  Arab  once  cut  his  saddle-girths,  and  he  openly  sneers  at  the 
delights  of  Paradise.  But,  like  other  heretics,  he  found  safety  in  con¬ 
formity  and  in  concealing  his  opinions,  and  the  learned  men  of  Islam 
have  found  a  mystical  and  edifying  meaning  in  his  most  irregular 
utterances.  He  affords  a  curious  example  of  the  revolt  of  thought 
against  the  bondage  of  the  Mahommedan  system. 

True  to  the  Core  ;  a  Romance  of  ’93.  By  C.  J.  Hamilton.  2  vols. 
(F.  V.  White  and  Co.) — The  Rebellion  of  ’93  is  not  an  attractive  sub¬ 
ject.  To  an  English  reader,  at  least,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where 
one’s  sympathy  should  be  given.  The  ruling  uation  was  careless  of 
justice,  and  brutally  cruel ;  that  which  was  struggling  against  it  was 
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(irsaing  a  phantom,  and  presented  a  miserable  spectacle  of  internal 
dissension.  Its  honest  men  were  mostly  fools,  and  there  were  a  ter- 
I  ible  number  of  knaves  in  its  midst.  And  then  one  has  an  uneasy 
j-eeling,  as  one  reads,  that  the  fires  are  by  no  means  extinguished,  and 
,  -hat  the  lomance  may  be  speedily  turned  into  reality.  But  out  of 
,hese  unpromising  materials,  Mr. — or  is  it  Miss? — Hamilton  has 
,  constructed  a  story  of  some  merit.  Her  heroine,  Norah  Buidh, 
yellow  Norah,”  so  called  from  her  wealth  of  amber-coloured  hair, 
rTS  a  picturesque  figure.  She  loves  one  of  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood, 
^whom  she  shelters  when  he  is  benighted  on  the  hills  near  her  home, 
?and  continues  to  do  her  best  to  help  and  shield  him.  The  character* 
,J  istic  figures  of  the  time  are  introduced  into  the  story  as  it  moves  on. 
i-  There  is  Lord  Castlereagb,  concealing  his  ambition  under  an  exterior 
t  of  languid  indifference ;  the  brutal  Major  Sirr,  representing  the  worst 
t  aspect  of  English  ascendancy ;  the  patriots,  with  their  useless  devo- 
f  tion  to  a  lost  cause  ;  and,  of  course,  the  odious  figure,  invariable 
^.phenomenon  in  any  scene  of  Irish  history,  the  traitor  and  informer. 
r£j  The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  achieved  a 
fair  amount  of  success. 

0;  We  have  received  two  works  on  the  new  Bankruptcy  Act,  The 
,f  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  W.  A. 
jhj  Holdsworth,  Esq.  (Routledge  and  Sons.)  Mr.  Holdsworth  adds 
5  “  the  Debtors  Act  of  1809,”  and  an  Index.  The  New  Law  of  Bank- 

iS  'o^uptcy,  with  Introduction,  Tables,  Notes,  and  an  Index,  by  A.  B. 
r,  Bence-Jones,  M.  A.  (Griffith  and  Farran.) — With  these  may  be  classed 

An  Election  Manual,  by  J.  E.  Gorst,  Q.O.,  M.P.  (Chapman  and  Hall), 
containing  “  The  Parliamentary  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices)  Act,  1883.” — Building  Estates,  by  Flower  Maitland  (Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co.),  contains  the  law  on  the  subject  of  building, 
t  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  information  as  to  cost,  method,  &c. 

j  "  — 

LIBERTYS'  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

&  Chelham  louse’,  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
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FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  291  134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


“EARL  SPENCER,  K.G., 
Pres.  International  Med.  Exhi¬ 
bition,  August,  1881,  referred 
to  APOLLINARIS  as  a 
TYPICAL  BEVERAGE,  AP¬ 
PROVED  by  the  FACULTY.” 

Sanitary  Record,  March,  1882. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 


I  Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath.  It  is  by  far  the 
best 

TOOTH  POWDER, 

and  contains  no  mineral  acid  or  gritty  substances. 
Ask  anywhere  for 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

|  the  original  and  only  genuine. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS  NOW  READY. 


DORE’S  LAST  GREAT  WORK. 

The  RAVEN.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by 

Gustave  Dore.  With  a  Comment  ou  the  Poem  by  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman.  The  Volume  contains  26  Full-page  Engravings  on  Wood  in  the 
finest  style  of  the  Art,  printed  on  imperial  folio  paper,  and  bound  in  clotb 
extra,  price  £3  3s. 

FIFTY  YEARS  of  CONCESSIONS  to  IRELAND:  being 

a  Short  History  of  the  Remedial  Measures  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
for  Ireland  between  the  Years  1831  and  1881.  By  R.  Barry  O’Brien,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “  The  Parliamentary  History  of 
the  Irish  Land  Question.”  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  The  Second  Volume, 
completing  the  Work,  is  in  preparation. 

Mr.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
work,  says : — “If  men  will  read  your  history  of  the  fifty  years  they  will  know 
more  of  Ireland,  and  may  make  more  allowance  for  the  present  unhappy  state  of 
the  relations  between  her  and  the  more  powerful  island.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  me  your  book.  I  hope  it  may  be  extensively  read  and  prove 
useful.” 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Wreck  of  the  4  Grosvenor.*  ** 

Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

A  SEA  QUEEN.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  3  vols.  crown 

8vo,  31s  6d. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says: — “Mr.  Clark  Russell  lets  the  heroine  of  his  latest 
novel,  4  A  Sea  Queen/  speak  for  herself,  and  a  charming  tale  she  has  to  tell  us  of 
the  sea  and  its  brave  and  hardy  sailors  and  infinitely  varying  aspects.  As  in  the 
case  of  4  The  Lady  Maud,’  and  the  half-dozen  other  fascinating  works  from  the 
same  pen,  the  author  makes  at  once  for  his  adopted  element,  and  we  are  hardly 
through  the  first  fifteen  piges  when  we  plunge  into  all  the  excitement,  so  skilfully 
coojured  up...  4  A  Sea  Queen*  lacks  uoue  of  that  vigour  and  force  which  have  made 

4  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor*  and  4  A  Sailor’s  Sweetheart’  household  words 
wherever  a  kindly  feeling  is  entertained  for  4  poor  Jack  ’  and  his  hard  life  afloat* 

. Every  page  of  this  new  book  is  fresh  and  charming,  full  of  fine  thought  and 

abundant  observation,  and  we  caunot  give  it  higher  praise  than  to  say  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  the  capital  sea  stories  from  the  same  source  which  have  preceded 
it.” 

The  St.  James’s  Gazette  says: — “A  very  moviug  story . An  autobiographical 

narrative  related  from  dictation  and  edited  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears 
upon  the  title-page,  and  than  whom  there  is  none  liviug,  as  experience  would  lead 
one  to  think,  better  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  tads:.  He  evidently  has  the 

sea  in  his  blood . The  narrative  is  written  with  great  vigour,  picturesqueness* 

knowledge,  and  sympathy,  and  when  occasion  offers,  with  much  drollery.” 

SHAKESPEARE.  —  The  RIVERSIDE  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  Richard  Grant  White.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £1  16s. 
(A  Large-paper  Edition  has  also  been  printed,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  are 
for  sale.  6  vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £3  3s.) 

An  entirely  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare’s  complete  works,  edited  by  Mr.  White, 
who  is  recognised  both  in  England  and  Americ  i  as  one  of  the  most  acute,  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  competent  of  Shakespeare  scholars.  It  will  be  printed  from 
new  electrotype  plates,  and  is  intended  to  be  the  best  and  handsomest  inexpensive 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  ever  produced  in  this  country.  The  excellent  editorial 
work  of  Mr.  White  will  commend  it  to  scholarly  readers,  while  its  beautiful  typo* 
graphy  and  comparatively  small  cost  will  secure  for  it  a  multitude  of  intelligent 
readers  all  over  the  country. 

Yol.  I.  contains  the  COMEDIES. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  HISTORICAL  PLAYS  and  POEMS. 

Yol.  III.  contains  the  TRAGEDIES. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Duff  erin,  K.C.B. 

“OUR  SCEPTRED  ISLE”  and  ITS  WORLD-WIDE 

EMPIRE.  By  Alexander  Macdonald.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  NEW  NOYEL,  now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries. 

A  TOURIST  IDYL ;  MILLY  and  the  Q.C. :  in  Monotone. 

A  Novelette  without  a  Hero,  &c.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

ROMANTIC  STORIES  of  the  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  A  New  Edition, 

with  138  Original  Woodcuts  by  Browne.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  Small 
post  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d  ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

WHITTIER’S  BAY  of  SEVEN  ISLANDS.  Printed  on 

liand-made  paper,  bound  in  parchment,  2s  6d. 

WHITTIER  (LIFE  of).  By  R.  A.  Underwood.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  lOs  6d. 


The  NEW  ADDITIONS  to  LOW’S  STANDARD  6s 
NOVELS  are— 

W.  CLARK  RUSSELL’S  LITTLE  LOO. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL’S  DAISIES  and  BUTTERCUPS.  A  Novel  of  the  Upper 

Thames. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL’S  ALARIC  SPENCELEY. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL’S  The  SENIOR  PARTNER. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Boohs,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


ZADKIEL’S  ALMANACK,  1884. — Circulation  over  140,000. 

Contains  Weather  Predictions,  Voice  of  the  Stars,  Horoscope  of  Gambetta, 
Ac.  Zadkiel  foretold  the  Ischia  Earthquake. — London  :  Cousins  and  Co.,  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Price  61. 


PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 

New  Work  by  the  Anthor  of  “  The  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo.” 

TEMPLES  and  ELEPHANTS ;  or.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration 
through  Upper  Siam  and  Lao.  By  Carl  Bock.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  of  Great  Renown,  iu 
Nottinghamshire.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Howard  Ptle.  Numerous 
Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  153. 

PETER  the  GREAT  (The  LIFE  of).  By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Author  of 
Turkestan.”  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s. 

COOK  (DUTTON) — On  the  STAGE.  Studies  of  Theatrical  History  and  the 
Actor's  Art.  By  the  late  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of  “  A  Book  of  the  Play,” 
Ac.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24’. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA,  her  Girlhood  and  Womanhood.  Told  for  Girls,  by  Grace 
Greenwood.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8ro. 

New  Volume  of  Poems  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth. 

BICKERSTETH  (E.  H.) — “FROM  YEAR  to  YEAR;”  or,  Original  Hymns  for 
all  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  of  the  Church.  16mo,  uniform  with  “  Yester¬ 
day,  To-day,  and  For  Ever,’!  with  red  border  lines,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

GEORGE  ELIOT:  a  Critical  Study  of  her  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy.  By 
Georoe  Willis  Cooke.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

LA  FORTUNINA.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.  In  3  vols. 

KNIGHT  (E.  J.) — The  CRUISE  of  the  ‘FALCON.’  A  Voyage  to  the  Paoific  in  a 
30-ton  Yacht.  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 

FORTUNES  MADE  in  BUSINESS  :  a  Series  of  Original  Sketches.  Biographical 
and  Auecdotie,  from  the  Recent  History  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  By 
Various  Writers.  2  vols.  in  demy  Svo,  containing  about  700  piges  and  several 
Portraits,  £1 12s. 

’TWIXT  FRANCE  and  SPAIN ;  or,  a  Spring  in  the  Pyrenees.  By  E.  Ernest 
Bilbrough.  Illustrat  ons  bv  Gustave  Dor4,  and  additional  Sketches  by  Miss 
Blunt,  and  2  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET.  E.C. 
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THE 


NEW  SIXPENNY  ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


./Eschyli  Fabulm,  cnrante  F.  A.  Paley,  8vo . (Camb.  Univ.  Pres?)  7  6 

Amos,  History  and  Principles  of  Civil  Law  of  Rome,  8vo  .  .(C.  K.  Paul  <fc  Co.)  16/0 

Arthur  (W.),  Physical  and  Moral  Law,  8?o . (Wes.  Conf.  Office)  3  0 

Atonement  (The),  A  Clerical  Symposium,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  6/0 

Berkeley  (E.),  The  Pharaohs,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . (Seeley)  5,  0 

Blaikie  (W.  G.),  Public  Ministry,  &c.,  of  Our  Lord,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  6  0 

Brett  (G.),  May  Lester,  16mo  .  (Partridge)  2/6 

Chetwynd  (H.  W. ),  A  March  Violet,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chapman  &  Hall)  31  6 

City  of  the  Sea  (The),  cr  8vo  . ....(Seeley)  5  0 

Clarke  (G.  F.),  Ten  Great  Religions,  Part  2,  8vo . (lriibner)  10  6 

Crawhall’s  Chapbook  Chaplets,  4to  . . (Field  &  Tuer)  25/0 

Dunbar  (H.),  Concordance  to  Aristophanes,  4to .  (Oxford  Univ.  Press)  21/0 

Eastlake  (L.),  Five  Great  Painters,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (Longman)  16  0 

Edwards  (E.),  Modern  American  Locomotives,  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  12,6 

Gibbs  (D.  C.),  As  One  Possessed,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Remington)  31  6 

Giberne  (A.),  Daily  Evening  Rest.  16mo .  . "...  ..(Nisbet)  2/6 

Goulburn  (E.  M.),  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Rivington)  16  0 

Gregory  (J.  R.),  Fulfilled  Prophecy,  cr  8vo . (Wes.  Con.  Office)  2/0 

Gronow  (B.  M.),  The  Angel  with  the  Cmser,  cr  8vo . (Remington)  3  6 

Hall  (N.),  The  Lord's  Prayer,  8vo . . (T.  &  T.  Clark)  10,6 

Handbook  of  the  Punjaub,  12mo  . (J.  Murray)  15  0 

Hardy  (R.  F.),  Tom  Telfer’s  Shadow,  12 mo . (Oliphant)  2/0 

Harris  (J.  C.),  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  cr  8vo . (Triibner)  4/0 

Hayward  (A.  E.),  Birthday  Book  of  American  Poets,  18mo . (Suttaby)  3  6 

Here  and  There  in  God’s  Garden,  crSvo . (Haynes)  2,6 

Hodgson  (W.  B.),  The  Life  and  Letters  of,  8vo . (Douglas)  7/6 

Hoffman  (W.),  Leisure  Hours  in  Russia,  crSvo  . (Bell)  6/0 

Holmes  (E.),  In  Time  to  Come,  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (M.  Ward)  21/0 

Honours  Register  of  Oxford  University,  cr  8vo . (Oxford  Univ.  Press)  5  0 

Hoppner  (J.),  Bygone  Beauties,  folio  . . (Field  &  Tuer)  21  0 

Howard  (W.),  The  First  Book  of  Euclid,  12mo . (Smith  &  Elder)  5/0 

John  Herring,  3  vols . . (Smith  &  Elder)  31  6 

Kennard  (E.),  The  Right  Sort  of  a  Romance,  3  vols.  cr  6vo  . (Reminpton)  31  0 

Mair  (A.),  Studies  in  Christian  Evidences,  cr  8vo  . (T.  &  T.  Clark)  6/0 

Marshall  (E.),  Poppies  and  Pansies,  cr  8vo  . . (Nisbet)  5/0 

McGavin  (W.),  The  Merchant  Evangelist,  12mo . (Oliphant)  2  6 

Morris  (L.),  Songs  Unsung,  12 mo  . (C.  K.  Paul  A  Co.)  6  0 

Moule  (H.  C.  G.),  Christianus,  12mo  . (Bell)  2/6 

Muir  (A.),  Golden  Girls,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31  6 

Mulhall  (D.  GJ,  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  8vo . (Rontlodgu)  7,6 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  De  Finibus,  &c.,  by  J.  Reid,  Vol.  3  ...(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  8/0 
M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  De  Natura  Deorurn,  by  Mayor,  Vol.  2  (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  12/6 

Newman  (F.  W.),  Essays  on  Diet,  12mo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  2/0 

Olde  Ffriendes  wyth  Newe  Faces,  4to . (Field  &  Tuer)  25  0 

Old  Forme  of  the  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge,  8vo  . (Satchell)  7/6 

Poe  (E.  A.),  The  Raven,  folio . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  63/0 

Pratt  (S.  C.),  Military  Law,  12mo  . . (0.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  4/6 

Prescott  (P.),  Moral  Education,  cr  8vo  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  2,6 

Prize  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  cr  8vo  . (Partridge)  6 

Pusey  (E.  B.),  Private  Prayers,  32mo  . (Rivington)  2  6 

Raleigh  (A.),  From  Dawn  to  Perfect  Day,  cr  8vo . (Black)  7/6 

Redford  (R.  A.),  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  cr  8vo  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  5  0 

Snow  (H.  L.),  Clinical  Notes  on  Cancer,  cr  8vo  . (Churchill)  3/6 

Stokes  (G.),  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  2  .(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  15/0 

Stuart  (E.),  An  Out-of-the-way  Place,  cr  8vo . (Suttaby)  3  6 

Stuart  (E.),  Fate  of  Castle  LOwengard,  cr  8vo  .  (Suttaby)  4/6 

Thackeray  and  Cruikshank,  8vo . . . ...( Red  way )  2/6 

Thompson  (F.  E.),  Syntax  of  Attic  Greek,  cr  8vo  . (Rivington)  8.6 

Thorn  (I).,  Sister  Sue,  cr  8vo  . (Masters)  3/6 

Tourist  Idyll  (A),  2  vols.  cr  8vo . (S.  Low  &  Co  )  21/0 

Villiers  (H.  M.),  Corpus  Christi,  32mo . (Rivington)  2/0 

Wallace  (D.  M.),  Egypt,  &c.,  8vo  .  (Macmillan)  14  0 

Whittier  (J.  G.),  A  Biography  of,  cr  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  10/6 

Woodhead  (G.  S.),  Practical  Pathology,  8vo  . (Pentland)  24  0 

Worboise  (E.),  The  Abbey  Mill,  cr  8vo  . (Clarke)  5/0 

Wraxall,  Historical  and  Posthumous  Memoir?,  5  vols.  8vo  . (Bickers)  60  0 

Wray  (J.  J.),  Honest  John  Stallibrass,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  3  6 

Young  (R.),  Light  in  Lands  of  Darkness,  cr  8vo . (Unwin)  6  0 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday . 


CRAMER’S 


No.  II.,  November,  now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  sixpeuuy  illustrated  magazines.” — Athenceum. 

“  A  very  excellent  return  for  sixpence . There  has  never  been  seen  anything 

like  it  for  the  money.” — World. 

‘‘  People  are  accustomed  to  expect  a  good  deal  for  sixpence,  but  this  should 
satisfy  the  most  exigeant.”— Standard. 

‘‘It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  periodicals.  It  offers  to  the  million  a 
combination  of  the  best  in  art  and  literature.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  It  is  wonderfully  cheap,  and  it  is 'good . In  all  respects  most  excellent.”— 

St.  James's  Gazette. 


Contents. 

R.  W.  MACBETH,  A.R.  A.— The  MILLER'S  COURTSHIP. 

Engraved  by  O.  Lacour.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


In  the  FENS.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  W.  Macbeth, 

A.R. A.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


AUSTIN  DOBSQN.-The  BANQUETING  HOUSE  and  OLD 

WHITEHALL.  With  Illustrations.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


BERNARD  H.  BECKER.  —  BRASS  WORK  at 

BIRMINGHAM.  With  Illustrations.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


J.  H.  SH0RTH0USE.— The  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER 

MARK.  A  Spiritual  Romance.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


T.  H.  HUXLEY. 6  P.R.S.— OYSTERS  and  the  OYSTER 

QUESTION.  (Concluded.)  With  Illustrations.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


CHARLOTTE  M.  YON6E- The  ARMOURER'S 

PRENTICES.  Chapters  III.-IV.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

No.  II.,  NOVEMBER,  now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  BISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 

JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 

Four  Octaves  (Table),  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  „  . 13  ,, 

,,  (Studio)  . .  . from  16  ,, 


From  £1  11s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 


JJ 

(Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case 

...  20  „ 

Jf 

,,  in  American  walnut  case  . 

22 

,,  in  oak  case  . 

24  ” 

)} 

,,  in  black-and-gold  case  . 

...  26  „ 

tt.-auu-guiuGa.sw  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 


Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s 6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 

J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Resent  Street,  W.  :  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. ;  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill,  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN.  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

BEAD  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PBESS. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  canse 

I  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  II.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — ‘‘I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.**  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsay,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Ageut,  &c. — Pamphlet  coutainiug  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET. 


TXURHAM  COLLEGE  of  SCIENCE, 

1  9  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

An  APPOINTMENT  will  be  made  to  the  Office  of 
PRINCIPAL  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  or  about  November  22nd. 
The  Principal  will  also  be  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  salary  will  be  £700  a  year,  with  the  addition  of 
Fees. 

Testimonials  to  bo  forwarded  to  THEO.  WOOD 
BUNNING,  Esq.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  on  or  before  November  13th. 

TA  AY  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 

1  J  14  Nottingham  Place.  W. 

Miss  HILL  aud  Miss  OCTAVIA  HILL,  assisted  by 
Seachers  of  Special  Subjects,  RECEIVE  a  Few  DAY 
PUPILS  to  joiu  their  Regular  School  Course,  which  is 
so  arranged  as  to  prepare  for  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION.— A  MEETING  on  “  MEDICAL 
WOMEN  for  INDIA”  will  be  HELD  on  MONDAY, 
October  29th,  4  p.m  ,  at.  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 
Surgeon-General  HUNTER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  will  take 
the  Chair.  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  Dr.  Frances 
Hoggan,  Mr.  Kittredge,  of  Bombay,  Miss  Beilby,  Dr. 
Francis  (formerly  Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College),  and  others  interested,  are  expected  to 
address  the  Meeting.  No  cards  required. 

C.  A.  MANNING,  Hon.  Sec. 

rrUIE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY- 

_L  SHIRE.— BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 

/GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Mauningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

]\ TOIRA  COLLEGE  for  LADIES. 
JAJL  bodorgan  road,  Bournemouth. 

Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies* 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated# 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

TLFRACOMBE. — The  ILFRACOMBE 

1  HOTEL,  with  the  beautiful  coast  aud  inland 
scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  at  this  season. 
250  Rooms,  Table  d’Hote  6  to  8  o’clock,  at  separate 
tables. — Address,  the  MANAGER, 
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CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 

WANTED,  to  commence  work  in  January,  1884, 
a  SCIENCE  MASTER,  to  TEACH  and  superintend  the 
teaching  of  CHEMISTRY  and  HEAT.  Commencing 
Salary,  £300  per  annum.  Testimonials,  which  must 
show  that  the  Candidate,  besides  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  subjects,  possesses  also  strong 
disciplinary  and  organising  powers,  are  to  be  sent 
before  November  18  to  the  Rev.  H.  KYNASTON,  D.D., 
The  College,  Cheltenham. 


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— 

An  ENGINEER,  with  large  connection  and 
practice  in  electricity  and  electric  lightiug  both  in 
Englaud  and  abroad,  is  willing  to  RECEIVE  a 
PUPIL.  A  young  Gentleman  of  good  education  and 
fond  of  scientific  research  would  find  this  an  excellent 
opportunity.  A  premium  required.  —  Address, 
“  ENGINEER,”  care  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Co., 
Advertising  Agents,  27  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  and  OTHERS 

REQUIRING  SAFE  INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less 
than  £5,000  ea°h,  to  JOIN  OTHERS  contributing 
similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
thoroughly  SOUND  UNDERTAKING.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be 
30  per  cent.  No  financial  agents  emp’oyed  as  inter¬ 
mediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  treated 
with. — Further  particulars  on  application  to  Me  srs. 
CHAMPION,  ROBINSON,  aud  POOLE,  Solicitors, 
Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 


NIVERSITY 

LIVERPOOL. 


COLLEGE, 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHE¬ 
MATICS.  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £375  per 
annum,  together  with  two  -  thirds  of  the  fees 
of  Studeut-',  the  total  stipend  being  guaranteed  not  to 
fall  short  of  £400.  The  Profes  3or  will  be  required  to 
commence  his  duties  on  January  7th,  1884.— Applica¬ 
tions,  with  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
REGISTRAR,  on  or  before  December  1st. 


London  hospital  training 

SCHOOL  for  NURSES,  Whitechapel,  E. 

The  NURSING  LECTURES  are  given  every 
WEDNESDAY,  at  8  p.m. 

The  Pir.t  Course,  on  “  The  General  Details  of 
Nursing,”  by  Miss  Liickes,  Matron  to  the  Hospital, 
commenced  in  August. 

Second  Course,  on  “  Elementary  Anatomy  and 
Surgical  Nursing,”  by  Frederick  Treves,  E.-q., 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  com¬ 
mencing  November  7th,  1883. 

Third  Course,  on  “Elementary  Physiology  and 
Medical  Nursing,"  by  A.  Ernest  Sausom,  Esq.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in 
March,  1884. 

A  limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted,  on  payment 
of  half.a-guinea  for  each  Course. — Apply  to  the 
MATRON.  A.  H.  HAGGARD, 

Secretary. 


The  college  hall  of  resid¬ 
ence  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS  in  LONDON, 
1  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square,  close  to  University 
College.  TheCommi  tee  will  be  able  to  receive  13 
Students  in  the  adjoining  house.  No.  2  Byng  Place,  at 
the  commeucemimt  of  the  Jauuary  Term*,  1881. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Grove. 

ANNIE  L.  BROWNE,  Hon.  Sec. 


p 


H  YS I C  A  L 


SCIENCE. 


Special  Advantages  for  the  STUDY  of  BOTANY”, 
GEOLOGY,  BIOLOGY,  and  CHEMISTRY  are 
offered  by  a  Practi  al  Teacher  in  a  Select  Ladies’ 
School  in  North  Wales,  to  earnest  Students  not  under 
the  age  of  17. — For  terms,  &c.,  apply  to  A.  R 
Fernbrook,  Penmaeumawr,  North  Wales. 


/CHELTENHAM  LADIES’ 

•vy  COLLEGE. 

The  PEARCE  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £30  per 
Annum,  and  tenable  for  Three  Years  by  the  Daughter 
of  ah  Officer  in  the  Army,  is  VACANT. 

Apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL  or  SECRETARY  before 
November  1st. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  homo  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  iujure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleauses 
from  Dandriff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  aud 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  G*.  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


REMARKABLE,  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INDEED,  are  the  EFFECTS  of 

J^AMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SA  LINE 

In  Preventing  and  Curing  Small -pox,  Fevers,  and 
Skin  Diseases.  Excellent,  refreshing,  and  invigora¬ 
ting  to  the  Constitution.  Sold  by  Chemists. 


PI  ITY  of  LONDON  BONDS. 

YA  DISCHARGE  and  RENEWAL  of  BONDS 
FALLING  DUE  in  the  YEAR  18S4. 

In  obedience  to  an  ORDER  of  the  Finauce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  CORPORATION  of  LONDON,  I  do 
hereby  GIVE  NOTICE  to  the  holders,  registered  or 
otherwise,  of  City  Bouds,  which  mature  within  the 
ensuing  year,  1884,  ns  follows  : — 

(1.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  FIRST 
Schedule  hereto  will  be  paid  off  (out  of  funds  specially 
applicable  to  such  purposes)  absolutely  and  without 
option  of  renewal,  at  the  dates  at  which  they 
respectively  mature. 

(2.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  SECOND 
Schedule  hereto  will  also  be  paid  off  at  the  dates  of 
their  maturity  respectively,  but  that  an  OPTION  U 
given  to  the  holders  of  such  Bonds  to  renew  the 
Loans  severally  secured  for  a  period  of  TEN  YE  IRS 
from  the  date  which  they  severally  fall  due,  by  Bonds 
to  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Holders  of  Bonds  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
option  of  renewal  must  signify  to  me  their  agreement 
thereto,  and  bring  their  Bonds  for  marking  to  tli  s 
Office,  ON  or  BEFORE  MONDAY”,  the  THIRTY- 
FIRST  of  DECEMBER  NEXT. 

The  Loans  renewed  under  these  options  will  be  for 
the  like  purposes  and  on  the  same  securities  as  the 
existing  Bunds  respectively,  interest  being  payable, 
as  at  present,  by  means  of  Coupons  at  the  BANK  of 
ENGLAND,  negotiable  through  any  Banker. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Bonds  to  be  paid  off  absolutely. 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Contagious 
D.seases  (Animals)  Act,  18G9,  for  con¬ 
structing  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market 
for  the  Metropolis,  maturing  on 
January  25tli,  1884,  viz.  : — 

Part  of  Bond  for  £10,000,  No.  3 .  £5,000 

2  Bonds  for  £10,000  each,  Nos.  6  and  7  20,000 

-  25,000 

Bonds  issued  for  the  building  of  the 
New  City  of  London  School,  maturing 
June  1st,  1884,  viz. : — 

41  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1  to  41  41,000 

1  Bond,  No.  42,  for . .  500 

-  41,500 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Holborn 


Valley  Improvement  Act,  1864,  and 
maturing  July  1st,  1884,  viz.  :  — 

62  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1,208 

to  1,231  aud  1.592  to  1,629  .  62,000 

19  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  1,232 

to  1,243  and  1,630  to  1,636 .  9,500 

15  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  1,244 
to  1,250  and  1,637  to  1,644  .  1,500 


-  73,000 


Bonds  issued  under  the  Metage  on 
Grain  (Port  of  London)  Act,  1870,  and 
maturing  July  1st,  1884,  viz. : — 

10  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  262 

to  271  .  10,000 

Bond  issued  under  the  Act  for  re¬ 
building  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and 
maturing  July  28th,  1834,  viz. :  — 

No.  152  for .  50,000 

Total .  £199,500 


SCHEDULE  II. 

Bonds  maturing  in  1834  with  an  option  of  renewal 
as  above. 

Bonds  issued  under  the  London 
Central  Markets  Act,  1875,  maturing 
on  April  1st,  1834,  viz. 

111  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1 

to  91,  and  381  to  400 . £111,000 

6S  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  92  to 

151,  and  401  to  408 .  34,000 

105  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  152  to 

251,  and  409  to  413 .  10,500 

-  155,500 

Bonds  i  sued  under  the  Act  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  Metropolitian  Cattle 
Market,  Islington,  and  maturing  on 
April  1st.  1884,  vir.  :  — 

16  Bunds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  660 

to  675 .  . . .  16,000 

7  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  676  .o 

632 .  3,500 

6  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  683  to 
688  .  600 

Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act, 
and  maturing  on  April  5tb,  1884, 
viz : — 

10  Bonds  for  £1.000  each,  Nos.  689 

to  698  .  1«»,000 

5  Bonds  for  £500each,  Nos.  699  to 

703  . . . ..  2,500 

5  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  704 
to  708  .  500 

Bomb  issued  under  the  same  Act, 
aud  maturing  October  5th,  1884, 
viz.  : — 

5  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  709 

to  713  .  5,000 

28  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  714 

to  741  . 14,000 

10  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  742 

to  751  . 1,000 

-  53,100 

Bonds  issued  for  the  purposes  of  the 
London  Central  Fruit,  Vegetable,  aud 
Flower  Market  (now  London  Central 
Fish  Market)  Loan  of  £70,000,  matur¬ 
ing  on  July  1st,  1884,  renewable  un  er 
Act  of  1882,  viz. : — 

70  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1 


to  70 . .  70,000 

Total  . £278,600 


Further  information,  if  needed,  will  bo  furnished 
at  this  Department. 

BENJAMIN  SCOTT, 

Chamberlain. 

Chamber  of  London,  Guildhall, 

October  20th,  1883. 


CC I DENTS  ! — 64  CORNHIlL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  PROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  tbeir  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Ajainst  by  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,SIO,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 61  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W 
FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims' _ 

HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  a:ad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

riYHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

i  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Eire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Funds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.O. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bauk 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSOROFT.  Manager. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

COLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS  AT  CORK  EXHIBITION, 
1883. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  (disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 

ROSES. — Cut  Roses,  2s  6d,  Carnations, 

i  2s  per  dozen;  Mignonette,  Violets,  &c.,  or 
mixed  flowers,  2s  per  box,  are  sent  post  free  on  receipt 
of  English  stamps  or  P.O.O.  direct. — Mr.  LOUIS 
NEII,  Gardener  at  Beaulieu,  near  Nice,  France. 


October  27,  1883.] 
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Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  6h. 

HE  BOOK  of  JOB.  Anew 
Critically  Revised  Translation,  with  E  says  on 
Scansion,  Date,  &c.,  by  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  M.A., 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Oxford.  Head  Master  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Central  School.  Hong-  Kong. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London;  and  20  South  Frederick, 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treati-e  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.It.S.L  ,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  »nd  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simprin  and  Co  ,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 

Just  published. 

FLOWERS  with  ROOTS,”  and 

other  Short  Sermons  and  Allegories  for 
Children.  Simply  told,  by  R  v.  John  Crofts,  Vicar 
of  Dalton,  Wigan.  Bound  in  fancy  cloth,  with  front  s- 
piece,  price  2s  6d.  “Full  of  apt  illustrations  and 
homely  enforcements  of  the  duties  of  life.” — 
Publishers’  Circular.  Griffith  and  Farran,  London  ; 
Phii.lipson  and  Golder.  Chester. _ 

TESSONS  in  PERSPECTIVE  of 
1J  LEONARDO  DA  VI SCI.— See  the  BUILDER 
(11,  by  post,  4 jd). — Also  for  Illustrations  of  London 
Street  Archite  -ture  ;  Chancel  Screen,  St.  Leonards; 
the  Church  of  Gro-s  St.  Martin,  Cologne ;  the 
“  Ossington  ”  Co ffee  Tavern  ;  a  Bit  of  Hampton 
Court — Proposed  Harbours  of  Refuge— Latest  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Palestine— Queer  Clients — Two-penn’orth 
at  the  Victoria  Coffee  Hall,  &c. — No.  4S  Catherine 
Street,  and  alll  Newsmen. 

UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  u t  the  rate 
of  10s  ]  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Ro  id,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


B 


RAND  &  Co/s  OWN  SAUCE. 


S 


OUPS, PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


p 


OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


rpURTLE  SOUP, and  JELLY,  and  other 


s 


PECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


E 


RYANT  AND 


jyj'AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


J>RYANT  AND  jyj'AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


RYANT  AND  jy^AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


FEY’S 

Gold  Medal, ’Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 
-IJ  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
TPRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
JD  “  Strictly  pure." — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  strongly 

recommended  to  all  persons  who  are  much 
reduced  in  power  and  condition,  whose  stomachs  are 
weak,  and  wi  ose  nerves  are  shattered.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  these  Pills  will  be  perceptible  after  a  few 
days'  trial,  though  a  more  extended  cour-e  may  be 
required  to  re-establish  perfect  health.  Holloway’s 
medicine  acts  on  tho  organs  of  digestion,  and  induce? 
complete  regularity  in  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas, 
and  kidneys.  This  treatment  is  both  safe  and  certain 
in|  result,  and  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  observa¬ 
tion,  experience,  and  common-sense.  The  purification 
of  tMe  blood,  the  removal  of  all  noxious  matter  from 
the  seductions,  and  the  excitement  of  gentle  action  in 
rho  bowels,  are  the  sources  of  the  curative  powers  of 
Holloway’s  Pills. 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY,  Limited,  135  NEW  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON. 

CIRCULATING  LIB  R A R  Y . 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Carriage  of  Boobs  at  specially  low  rates. 
Country  Subscribers,  by  sending  a  minimum  deposit  of  5s  to  tbe  Librarian,  can  bave 
the  Cost  of  Carriage  TO  and  FROM  tbe  Subscriber’s  residence  Prepaid  in  London. 


Country  Subscriptions  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  a  Year,  for  the  Weekly  Exchange  of  FIVE  VOLUMES.  Boxes  lent  gratis. 

Town  Subscriptions  from 

ONE  GUINEA  a  Year,  for  Daily  Exchange  of  TWO  VOLUMES. 

£1  15s  6d  a  Year,  for  THREE  VOLUMES,  with  Weekly  Dolivery. 

DOULTON  AND  CO,  LAMBETH,  S.E., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS, 

HEARTH-TILES,  &  c  . 


A  SPECIAL  SHOW-ROOM  RECENTLY  FITTED  UP  AT  THE  WORKS- 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT.  S.E. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ASK  FOB 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  tbe  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B.— Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT. 


The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

%*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  tha 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  aud  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


ALL  WHO 


SUFFER  FROM 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARA 


COLDS 

M, 


Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Wh  eh,  if|used  on  tbe  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  aud  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isiuglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2i  lid  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


DIOCESAN  HISTORIES. 

This  Series,  which  will  embrace,  when  completed,  every  Diocese  in  England 
and  Wales,  will  furnish,  it  is  expected,  a  perfect  library  of  English  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

“  They  contain  much  valuable  information . Their  contents  should  be  found 

useful  by  all.” — Times. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

LICHFIELD.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Beresford.  Fcap.  8vo,  with 

Map,  cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 


The  following  Volumes  have  been  already  published  : — 

WORCESTER.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Gregory  Sunn,  M.A.,  Vicar 

of  Great  Malvern;  and  the  Rev.  Phipps  Onslow,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Upper 
Sapey.  With  Map,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s  6d. 

**  We  heartily  recommend  the  book.” — Graphic. 

CHICHESTER.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Woolbeding.  With  Map  and  Plan,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 
“  Is  a  model  of  what  such  books  should  be.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DURHAM.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Low.  With  Map  and  Plan, 

fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 

“  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  doing  a  good  work  in  issuing 
the  handy  series  of  ‘Diocesan  Histories,'  to  which  Mr.  Low  has  now  made  so 
excellent  a  contribution.” — Academy. 


THE  DAWN  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

A  Set  of  Works  designed  to  present  the  chief  races  of  Europe  as  they  emerge 
out  of  prehistoric  darkness  into  the  light  furnished  by  their  earliest  recorded 
words.  The  Literature  dealt  with  covers  a  period  stretching  from  its  beginning 
until  the  Middle  Ages. 

SLAVONIC  LITERATURE.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 

%*  Others  in  preparation. 

HEROES  OF  LITERATURE. 

ENGLISH  POETS.  A  Book  for  Yonng  Readers.  By  John 

Dennis,  Author  of  “Studies  in  English  Literature,"  &c.  Crown  8?o,  cloth 
boards,  4s.  ***  Others  in  preparation. 

EARLY  CHRONICLERS  0E  EUROPE. 

The  object  of  this  Series  is  to  bring  readers  face  to  face  with  the  sources  of 
Early  European  History,  and  thus  enable  them  to  obtain  a  more  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  subject  than  can  be  had  from  second-hand  compilations. 

ITALY.  By  Ugo  Balzani.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s. 

“  Its  literary  merits  are  very  considerable.” — Scotsman. 

ENGLAND.  By  James  Gairdner,  Author  of  The  Life  ancE 

Reign  of  Richard  III.,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4s. 

“The  book  is  well  and  thoroughly  done,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  stock  of  historic  manuals.” — Athenaeum. 


PETERBOROUGH.  By  the  late  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Winwick,  near  Rugby.  With  Map,  fcap.  8yo,  cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 
“Is  very  well  done.” — Morning  Post. 

CANTERBURY.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Jenkins,  Rector  and 

Vicar  of  Lyminge,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury.  With  Map,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  3s  6d. 

“  Is  written  with  much  antiquarian  and  scholarly  care,  which  in  Canterbury 
finds  a  rich  field,  and  yet  with  admirable  lucidity.” — British  Quarterly  Review . 

SALISBURY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Bradford- 

on- A  von.  With  Map  and  Plan  of  the  Cathedral.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
2s  6d. 

“It  is  marvellous  how  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  Canon  Jones  has 
managed  to  get  into  this  small  book.” — Literary  Churchman. 

OXFORD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Marshall.  Fcap.  8vo,  with 

Map,  cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 

“  There  oan  only  be  one  opinion— and  that  a  high  one— as  to  the  general  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Marshall  has  performed  his  task.” — Academy. 

YORK.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Ornsby,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Fcap.  8vo, 


FRANCE.  By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  Univ.  Gallic,  Assistant- 

Master  and  Librarian  of  Harrow  School,  &c.  Cloth  boards,  4s. 

“  Full  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  matter.”— Guardian. 

***  Others  in  preparation. 

OPTICS  WITHOUT  MATHEMATICS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W. 

Webb,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Prebendary  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  With  Diagrams, 
post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is  6d. 

PICTORIAL  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES. 

With  about  150  Illustrations.  Letterpress  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Bishop.  Royal 
4to,  cloth  boards,  4s. 

JACKANAPES.  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  With  Seventeen 

Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  Small  4to,  paper  cover.  Is. 

BLUE  and  RED  ;  or,  The  Discontented  Lobster.  By  J. 

H.  Ewing.  With  Illustrations  by  Andre,  printed  in  Colours.  Ornamental 
paper  boards,  3s  6d. 

A  SERIES  of  VERSE  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN.  By  J. 

H.  Ewing,  Author  of  “  Brothers  of  Pity,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  AndrA  Small 
4to,  ornamental  paper  binding,  each  Is. 


with  Map,  cloth  boards,  3s  6d. 

“Evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  has  in  hand." — Saturday 
Review.  *»*  Others  in  preparation. 


A  SWEET  LITTLE  DEAR. 
THREE  LITTLE  NEST-BIRDS. 
OUR  GARDEN. 


A  SOLDIER’S  CHILDREN. 
MASTER  FRITZ. 

THE  DOLL'S  WASH. 


London  :  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. ;  43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. ;  26  ST.  GEORGE’S  PLACE, 

S.W.;  and  135  NORTH  STREET,  Brighton. 


MR.  PERCY  GREG’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  12s. 

WITHOUT  GOD: 

Negative  Science  and  Natural  Ethics. 

By  PERCY  GREG,  Author  of  “  The  Devil’s  Advocate,”  &c. 

“  Mr.  Greg’s  speculative  works  are  always  worth  study,  and  this  certainly  not  the  least  of  them.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  instructive  book  for  the  doubter  to  read,  and  the  author  has  given  us  many  discussions  of  great 
subtlety  and  depth.” — Spectator. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  BY  TWO  NEW  WRITERS. 

In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

PARDONED. 

By  A.  M.  HOPKINSON,  Author  of  “Waiting.” 

THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

THY  NAME  IS  TRUTH. 


A  New  Novel  of  Great  Political  and  Social  Importance. 

By  a  NEW  WRITER. 


London :  J.  and  R.  MAXWELL,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

V  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London ;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


F.  V.  WHITE  AND  CO.’S 

POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE 
LIBRARIES. 

ONLY  a  VILLAGE  MAIDEN. 

2  vols.  By  Lady  Constance  Howard. 

[J ust  ready . 

PEERESS  and  PLAYER.  3  vols. 

By  Florence  Marryat. 

ONLY  an  ACTRESS.  3  vols.  By 

Edith  Stewart  Drewry. 

FORBIDDEN  to  MARRY.  3  vols. 

By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Bakes. 

WAS  it  WORTH  the  COST?  3  vols. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 

SELECT  NOVELS, 

In  1  vol.,  cloth,  3s  6d  eaoh. 

FRIENDS  and  LOVERS. 

By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Oudlip). 

[Just  ready. 

FACING  the  FOOTLIGHTS. 

By  Florence  Marry  at.  [Immediately. 

In  Picture  Boards,  2s. 

PHYLLIDA. 

By  Florence  Marryat.  [Just  ready. 

F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  2s  6d;  post  free,  2s  9d. 

HERE  AND  THERE  IN  GOD’S 
GARDEN. 

By  FIDELIA. 

London  :  J .  T.  HAYES,  13  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 

Garden. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN 
MUTINY, 

And  of  the  Disturbances  -which  accompanied  it 
among  the  Civil  Population. 

By  T.  R.  E.  HOLMES. 

With  2  Maps  and  6  Plans,  Appendices,  and  a  Copious 
Index,  21s. 

London :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 
In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’CONOR,  B.A. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound."— 
Manchester  Guardian. 

London :  Simpsin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
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CHAPMAN 

NEW 


AND  HALL’S  SEELEY  AND  CO.’S 

BOOKS.  LIST  OE  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  Radical  Programme. — IV.  The  Agricultural  Labourer. 

The  Restoration  in  Egypt.  By  A.  Beaman. 

Scotch  Universities:  their  Friends  and  Foes.  By  Profesor  John  NicJ. 
Bazaine's  Vindication.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

A  Month  in  Connemara.  By  Samuel  Laing,  M.P. 

Elections  op  the  Future.  By  J.  E.  Gorst,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  Political  Condition  of  Spain.  By  Seflor  Don  Lanreano  Figuerola. 

Poets  of  To-Day.  By  W.  L.  Courtney. 

Ireland  and  the  Tory  Party.  By  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P. 

The  Trusteeship  of  the  Suez  Canal.  By  Charles  Waring. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs.  1.  Politics.  2.  Finance. 


THE  LIFE  OE  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

By  JOHN  MOBLEY. 

New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  616  pp.,  7s  Gd. 


LACORD  AIRE’S  CONFERENCES. 

Jesus  Christ— God— God  and  Man. 

A  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s.  [This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  CHETWYND 

A  MARCH  VIOLET. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  CHETWYND,  Author  of  “The  Dutch  Cousin.” 

3  vols.  crown  8vo.  [Tins  day. 


MEW  NOVEL  BY  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 

HARD  LINES. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART,  Author  of  “Braezle  Langton,”  “At  Fault,”  &c. 

3  vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

By  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS,  Author  of  “Aunt  Hepsy’s  Foundling,”  &c. 

3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street. 


PROFESSOR  HEER’S  PRIMEVAL  WORLD  of 

SWITZEBL AND,  with  Geological  Map  and  560  Illustrations.  Edited  by 
James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  price  12s. 

Loudon :  Longmans  and  Co. 


THE  “A.B.C.  ”  FOLIO ]  13  9d- 

SORTS,  RETAINS,  and  INDEXES,  LETTERS,  BILLS,  or  INVOICES  in 
alphabetical  order,  leaving  every  document  immediately  accessible  and 
removable.  No  springs,  wires,  or  screws.  Iilustrati  >n  and  particulars,  post-free . 
—CHARLES  FELLOWS,  4  Merrid ale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


DELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

— The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  z  an  an  ah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  <£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi; ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
CJ.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


EADING  CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


R 

C 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


A  S  E  S 


for  B  I 

Price  2s  6d  each. 


N  D  I  N  G. 


THE  “MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

Thia  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  De;  artmeuts. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Mcrridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


Shortly. 

An  ENGLISH  VERSION  of  the  ECLOGUES 

of  VIRGIL.  By  the  late  Samuel  Palmer.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Fourteen  Copper-plates,  columbiiir  8vo,  price  £1  Is,  cloth  ;  Large- 
paper  Edition,  with  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  £5  5s. 

N.B. — The  Largo-Paper  Edition  was  all  subscribed  within  a  few  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  book  was  announ.ed. 

Just  published. 

ETCHINGS  in  BELGIUM.  By  Ernest 

Georoe.  New  Edition,  on  hand-made  paper,  30  Plates,  imperial  4to,  price 
£1  Is,  cloth. 

In  December. 

The  PORTFOLIO,  for  1883.  With  numerous 

Etchings.  Half-morocc  \  price  £2  2s  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price;£l  15s  ;  Large - 
paper  Edition  (50  copies  only),  price  <£10. 

In  a  few  days. 

ROMAN  LIFE  in  the  DAYS  of  CICERO. 

Sketches  draw  i  from  his  Letters.  By  Professor  A.  J.  Church.  With 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth,  price  5;. 


By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 


STORIES  from  LIVY.  5s. 

The  STORY  of  the  PERSIAN  WAR.  5s. 
STORIES  of  the  EAST,  from  HERO¬ 
DOTUS.  5s. 

STORIES  from  the  GREEK  TRAGE¬ 
DIANS.  5s. 


STORIES  from  VIRGIL.  5s. 

STORIES  from  HOMER.  5s. 

The  STORY  of  the  LAST  DAYS  of 
JERUSALEM.  3<  6d. 

A  TR  WELLER’S  TRUE  TALE,  from 
LUCIAN.  3s  6d. 


Just  published. 

SINTRAM  and  his  COMPANIONS.  By  De 

la  Motte  Fouque.  A  New  Translation.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Heywood  Sumner.  Cloth,  price  5s. 


Shortly. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  and  his  WORLD. 

Select  Passages  from  bis  Letters.  With  8  Copper-plates  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

***  Also  a  Large-paper  Edition,  with  Proofs  of  the  Plate3,  price  12s  6d. 


In  a  few  days. 

IN  COLSTON’S  DAYS:  a  Story  of  Old 

Bristol.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  With  Illustrations,  cloth,  price  5s. 


By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 


CONSTANTIA  CAREW.  5i. 
DOROTHY’S  DAUGHTERS.  5s. 
The  ROCHE  MONTS.  5s. 

LADY  ALICE.  5s. 

LIFE'S  AFTERMATH.  5s. 

A  LILY  AMONG  THORNS.  5s. 
HEIGHTS  and  VALLEYS.  5s. 
HELEN’S  DIARY.  5s. 

OH RISTABEL  KINGSCOTE.  5s. 
The  OLD  GATEWAY.  5s. 


BENVENUTA.  5s.  r5s. 

MEMORIES  of  TROUBLOUS  TIMES. 
JOB  SINGLETON’S  HEIR.  5s. 
JOANNA’S  INHERITANCE.  5s. 
NOWADAYS.  5s. 

Mrs.  MAIN  WAKING’S  JOURNAL.  5s. 
BROTHERS  and  SISTERS.  5s. 
EDWARD’S  WIFE.  5s. 

VIOLET  DOUGLAS.  5s. 

MILLICENT  LEGH.  5s. 


“  Very  sound-hearted  and  sensible  ta'es  of  modern  life.” — Guardian. 


Just  published. 

The  CITY  in  the  SEA  :  Stories  of  the  Old 

Veuetiars.  By  the  Author  of  “  Belt  and  Spur.”  With  Coloured  Illustrations, 
cloth,  price  5s. 

Third  Thousand. 

BELT  and  SPUR.  Stories  of  the  Knights 

of  Old.  With  S’xteen  Illuminations,  5*. 

“  Avery  high-claS3  gift-book  of  the  spirit-stirring  kind.” — Spectator. 

Just  published. 

The  PHARAOHS  and  THEIR  LAND  : 

Scenes  of  Old  Egyptian  Life  and  History.  By  E.  Berkley.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth,  price  5s. 

Shortly. 

The  CABIN  on  the  BEACH.  By  M.  E. 

Winchester,  Author  of  “A  Nest  of  Sparrows.”  With  Illustrations,  price 
5s,  cloth. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  NEST  of  SPARROWS.  3rd  Edition,  5s. 

UNDER  the  SHIELD.  2nd  Edition,  5s. 

A  WAYSIDE  SNOWDROP.  3s  6d. 

CHIRPS  for  the  CHICKS.  2 s  6d. 


Just  published. 

The  SYLVAN  YEAR.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

New  Edition,  w'th  Eight  Etchings,  cloth,  price  5s.  Also  a  larger  Edition,  with 
20  plates,  price  12s  6d. 

Just  published. 

CHAPTERS  on  ANIMALS.  By  P.  G. 

Hamerton-  New'  Edition,  with  Eight  Etchings,  cloth,  price  5s.  Also  a 
larger  Edition,  with  20  Plates,  price  12s  6d. 

Now  ready. 

HEROES  and  KINGS.  Stories  from  the 

Greek.  By  Professor  A.  J.  Church.  Small  lGrno,  cloth,  price  Is  6d. 

Ninth  Thousand. 

SUN,  MOON,  and  STARS.  A  Book  on 

Astronomy  for  Beginners.  By  A.  Giberne.  With  Coloured  Illustrations, 
8yo,  5s,  cloth. 

Third  Thousand. 

The  WORLD'S  FOUNDATIONS.  Geology  for 

Beginners.  By  A.  Giberne.  With  Illustrations,  price  53,  cloth. 


SEELEY  and  CO.,  54  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Edition.  This  day  is  published. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE  :  an  Autobiography.  In  2  vols. 

post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

«  Since  Mr.  Trevelyan  told  the  story  of  his  uncle's  life,  there  has  been  published  in  England  no  more 
genuine  or  more  interesting  record  of  a  literary  career  than  that  unfolded  in  these  volumes.  Saturday 
Review.  _  .  .  .  . , . 

“It  is  most  interesting  and  delightful  reiding . We  can  almost  imagine  wo  are  once  more  chatting 

with  the  man." — Times.  .  ...... 

“Mr.  Trollope  never  wrote  anythiug  more  vivid  or  more  graphic  than  the  autobiography  whioh  has  just 
been  published.” — Pall.  Mall  Gazette.  . 

“  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  entire  unreserve  with  which  the  autobiography 
if:  written.  He  has  opened  his  life  to  ail  the  world,  and  the  story  will  encourage  many  desponding  toilers  to 
persevere.” — Morning  Post. 

This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly.”  3  vols.  crown 

8vo,  25s  6d. 

The  LIBRARY  EDITION— Mr.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY. 

This  day  is  published.  Part  II.,  price  2s. 

DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Pronouncing, 

Etymological,  and  Explanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and 
a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words.  To  which  are  appeuded  Lists  of  Scripture  aud  other  Proper 
Names,  Abbreviations,  and  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases.  By  the  Rev.  Jamks  Stormonth,  Author  of 
“  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges,”  &c.  The 
Pronunciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.  A.  Cautrb. 

To  be  completed  in  TWELVE  MONTHLY  PARTS. 


This  day  is  published.  Fourth  Edition. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  Illustrated, 

complete  in  2  vols.  post  8vo,  21s. 

“Brilliant  and  delightful . The  book  is  one  which  everybody  will  greedily  read  aud  greatly  admire.  It 

is  the  outcome  of  singular  originality  and  independence  ..  It  coutains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary 
novelists  for  the  production  of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” — Athenceum. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  through 
consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure  to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal.” — 
Spectator. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sense  of  infinite  refreshment  inspired  by  this  work  of  genuine  wit, 
of  strong  good-sense,  of  sharp  insight,  and  of  scholarly  style.” — Graphic. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Ready  this  day,  with  Unlettered  Diagrams  with  Coloured  Lines,  crown  8vo,  53. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  of  EUCLID  MADE  EASY 

for  BEGINNERS.  Arranged  from  “  The  Elements  of  Euclid,”  by  Robert  Simson,  M.D.  By  William 
Howard. 

Now  ready,  handsomelv  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  Fliotoorraph,  small  4-to,  10s  6d. 

The  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY-BOOK 

Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleanor  Arnold. 

Now  ready,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6?. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Captivity. 

Epitomised  from  “  The  Merv  Oasis.”  By  Edmond  O'Donovan,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION,  in  ONE  VOLUME. 

Now  ready,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

MEMORIES  of  OLD  FRIENDS.  Being  Extracts 

from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerrick,  Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871,  to  which  are 
added  Fourteen  Original  Letters  from  J.  S.  Mill,  never  before  published.  Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “MEHALAH.” 

At  all  the  I  ibraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

JOHN  HERRING  :  a  West  of  England  Romance. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mehalab.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  42s,  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JESUS  THE 

MESSIAH. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  EDERSHEIM,  M.A.  Oxon.  D.D.,  Pli.D., 

Warburtonian  Lecturer  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


LUTHER’S  LIFE  IN  ENGLISH. 

On  Wednesday,  November  7th,  will  be  Published,  in  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo,  price  16s. 

THE  LIFE  OE  MARTIN  LUTHER 

By  JULIUS  KOESTLIN. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

With* Ffte-similes  in  Lithography  and  about  90  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  from  Authentic  Sources. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

NOVEMBER,  1883.  No.  DCCCXVII.  Price  2s  6d 
Contents. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother. — Part  II. 
Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

Letters  from  Galilee  —III. 

The  Millionaire.— Part  VIII. 

AncrttmMoor:  a  Historical  Ballad.  By  J.  S.  B. 
The  Double  Ghost  we  saw  in  Galicia. 

The  French  in  Tonquin  and  Anasi. 


William  Blackwood  aud  Sons, 
London. 


Edinburgh  and’ 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

HIE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  NOVEMBER. 

Canadian  Home-rule.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 
The  Copts  as  a  Political  Factor.  By  Sheldon. 
Amos. 

The  New  Birth  of  Christian  Philosophy.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barry. 

The  Southern  States  since  the  War,  By  E.  D. 
Godkin. 

Robert  Browning.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
Hereditary  Conscience.  By  J.  Allanson  Picton. 
Our  Mercantile  Marine.  By  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed, 
M.P. 

Madagascar  and  its  Prospects.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Shaw. 

The  Leeds  Conference.  By  R.  W.  Dale. 
Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  Italy.  By 
Giovauni  Bog.ietti. 

Contemporary  Record. 

Fiction.  By  Julia  W edgwood. 

New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
Now  ready,  price  61. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  13, 

NOVEMBER. 

Contents. 

Jack’s  Courtship:  a  Sailor’s  Yarn  of  Love  and- 
Shipwreck.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Chaps.  1-4. 

An  Opening  for  the  Unemployed  in  Ireland.  By 
Charles  G.  Lei  and. 

The  Wiltshire  Labourer.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 
Love  at  First  Sight.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mrs. 
Jerniugham’s  Journal.” 

The  Children  of  the  Mist.  By  E.  Lennox  Peel. 
The  Relation  of  Darwinism  to  other  Branches, 
of  Science.  By  R.  S.  Ball,  Astronomer-Royal  of 
Ireland. 

Vox  Clamantis.  By  W.  A.  Sim. 

The  Foundering  of  the  *  Fortuna.*  By  J.  Arbntll* 
not  Wilson. 

_ London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co, _ 

Now  ready  (Sixpence).  NEW  SERIES,  No.  5. 

THE  CORNH1LL  MAGAZINE,  for 

NOVEMBER. 

Contents. 

The  Deanery  Ball.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 
Madame  D’Arblay. 

On  the  Downward  Slope. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa.” 
Chap.  13.  A  “  Thorn  and  Flower  P.eee.”  Chap.  It. 
In  the  Spring.  Chap  15.  Harold  Caffyn  makes  a 
Discovery.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston. 
Wonders  of  Photography. 

My  Poor  Wife.— I.  Illustrated  by  William  Small. 

A  Wagon  Trip  at  the  Cape. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


J\/T ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 


1YL 


289,, for  NOVEMBER,  price  Is. 


Contents  of  the  Number. 

The  Housing  of  the  London  Poor. 

Senilia  :  Prose  Poems  by  Ivan  Turgenief, 

The  Labourer  and  the  Franchise. 

Jersey. 

Another  AVord  on  Indian  Legislation. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

The  AVizard's  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chips. 
37-39. 

Review  of  the  Month. 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. _ 


T 


Ready  on  Monday  next,  price  One  Shilling. 

HE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 


for  NOVEMBER,  1883. 


r 


1.  Belinda.  By  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton.  (Con¬ 

tinued.) 

2.  The  French  Foreign  Office. 

3.  Between  Two  Stools. 

4.  Lady  Anne  Barnard  at  the  Cape. 

5.  The  Count  de  Rochmont. 

6.  Song. 

7.  A  Knight-Errant’s  Pilgrimage. 

8.  An  Autumn  Posy. 

9.  Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Con¬ 

tinued.  ) 


Richard  Bentley  and  Son,  New  Burlington  Street- 


TIME,  for  NOVEMBER, 

I  Now  publishing,  price  6d, 

Contains  the  continuation  of  the  highly  interesting 
Novels,  A  Real  Quern,  by  R.  E.  Francillon,  and 
Silvermead,  by  Jean  M  ddletnas3 ;  an  Article  on 
Parsifal,  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis;  also  the 
following : — 

Public  Libraries.  By  A.  T.  Sibbald. 

The  Three  Suitors.  By  Charles  Harvey. 

What’s  in  a  Name;  or,  the  Marshton  Scandal. 
By  R.  A.  Lea. 

Some  Book  Friends.  By  C.  W.  F.  Cooper. 

From  the  Havamal  (The  High-Song  of  Odin). 
By  Mark  Mallett. 

The  Haunted  Forge.  By  Emily  Beauchamp. 

The  Marble  Mountains.  By  M.  Plummer. 

Now  in  preparation,  an  Extra  Double  Christmas 
Number,  containing  Stories  by  Mrs.  Riddell,  J. 
Palgrave  Simpson,  and  other  well  kuo»vn  Wr'.ters. 

London:  Kelly  and  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  aud  all  Booksellers. 
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TH  C  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Golden  Girls.  By  Alan  Muir, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Beauty,”  &c. 

In  the  West  Conntrie.  By  the 

AUTHOR  of  “  QUEENIE,”  &c. 

Pear  la.  By  Miss  Betliam-Edwards, 

Author  of  “  Kitty/’  &c. 


W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


Imp.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 


[Ready. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ALERT’: 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  PATAGONIAN,  POLYNESIAN,  AND  HASCARENE  WATERS. 

By  R.  W.  COPPINGER,  M.D.  (Staff  Surgeon  on  board  H.M.8.  ‘Alert.') 

Illustrated  with  16  Full-page  Plates  and  several  Woodcuts,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Mr.  F.  North,  R.N. 


June.  By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  “Viva,”  SECOND  EDITION. 

Adrian  Bright.  By  Mrs.  Caddy, 

Author  of  “Artist  and  Amateur,”  &e. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  Yol.  I„  large  double  royal,  pr'ce  16s. 
(The  remaining  vols.  will  be  issued  Quarterly.) 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  THOUGHTS. 

(  Rev.  CANON  SPENCE,  M.A. 
Edited  by  <  Rev  J.  S.  F.XELL,  M.A. 

(  Rev.  C.  NEIL,  M.A. 

With  Introduction  by  DEAN  HOWSON. 


30,000  Thoughts. 

ON  ALL  SUBJECTS.— Theological— Philosophical 
—Biblical  —  Pbactical  —  Ethical  —  Eccle¬ 
siastical—  Scripture  Characters. 


30,000  Thoughts. 

FROM  ALL  SOURCES.  —  Patristic  —  Mediaeval— 
Puritan  —  Modern  —  Foreign  —  Scientific- 
Classical. 


Published  by  Messrs.  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH, 
and  CO.,  London,  E.C. 

Now  ready. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER:  Ten 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert, 
Vicar  of  Greenwich  Price  2s. 

H.  Sotheran  and  Co. _ 

HTHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

JL  312,  is  Published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents. 

1.  Edward  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel. 

2.  Socialism  in  England. 

3.  Saint  Teresa. 

4.  Fur  Seals  of  Commerce. 

5.  Marshal  Bugeaud. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission. 

7.  Trade  Routfs  to  China  and  French  Occupation 
of  Tonquin. 

8.  Disintegration. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


“  The  importance  of  the  *  Alert’s  *  operations  can  hardly  be  overrated  . Of  the  natives  inhabiting  the 

Patagonian  channels  very  little  was  known  before  the  visit  of  the  ‘  Alert/  and  Dr.  Coppinger’s  notes  on  their 

physical  characteristics  and  habits  of  life  are  none  the  less  interesting  because _ ‘he  believe*  that  they  bear 

away  the  palm  as  the  most  primitive  among  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  specie*.’ . He  is  a  close  and 

accurate  observer,  aud  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  only  worth  hearing,  but  is  so  said  that  one  finds  a  pleasure 

in  listening . Tims,  various  circumstances  combine  to  make  this  handsome  volume  prominently  interesting 

among  modern  books  of  travel . There  are  some  good  illustration*,  and  altogether  the  ‘  Cruise  of  the  *  Alert  ’  ’ 

forms  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Patagonian  and  Polynesian  waters.” — Lieutenant  George 
T.  Temple,  in  the  Academy,  October  20tb. 

“  Is  full  of  interest . The  book  is  a  model  of  its  class.” — Graphic,  October  18th. 

“  Dr.  Coppinger’s  book  contains  much  entertaining  matter,  and  is  a  well-written  record  of  an  interesting 
cruise.” — Morning  Post ,  October  11th. 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  DUTCH  GIRL. 


3  vols.  crown  8vo,  31s  6d,  ready. 


IN  TROUBLED  TIMES. 


By  Miss  A.  S.  C.  WALLIS. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  Author’s  Assistance,  by  E.  J.  Irving. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DUTCH  CRITIQUES. 


Dr.  J.  TEN  BRINK. — “This  extraordinary  book 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  literature.” 

Prof.  A.  PIERSON. — “This  book  is  important 
enough  to  be  treated  from  various  points  of  view. 
Without  being  indebted  to  any  one’s  recommendation, 
it  ha3  been  universally  read.” 

“  HANDELSBLAD.” — “It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
book,  the  work  of  a  young  girl  of  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  without  a  feeling  of  amazement.” 


“  PORTFEUILLE.”  —  “A  triumph  for  Dutch 
literature.” 

“  ZONTAGSBLAD.” — “  This  work  is  in  the  highest 

degree  noteworthy . It  is  incomprehensible  that  a 

young  girl  should  have  written  such  a  work.” 

Dr.  COHEN  STUART.— “  This  genial  work  of  a 
very  youthful  writer  moves  us  to  astonishment  and 
admiration  . An  extraordinary  masterpiece.” 

“KERKLYK  COURANT.” — “It  is  a  pleasure  to 
draw  attention  to  this  remarkable  literary  pheno¬ 
menon.” 


Prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

(CORRESPONDING  to  EUCLID,  Books  I. -II.) 

With  numerous  Diagrams,  3?  6:1.  [This  day. 


PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NOW  READY. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE, 


T 


HE  NATIONAL 

NOVEMBER. 


REVIEW. 

2s  6d. 


Contents. 

Labourers’  and  Artizans’  Dwellings.  By  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

Johnson  and  Carlyle  :  Common-Sense  versus 
Transcendentalism.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. 
Subsidising  the  Ameer.  By  Demetrius  Charles 
Boulger. 

The  Transformations  of  Chivalric  Poetry.  By 
V.  Paget. 

The  Statesmanship  of  the  Streets.  By  an  Old 
Diplomatist. 

Italian  and  English.  By  L.  Villari. 

Will  Norway  become  a  Republic?  By  Carl 
Siewers. 

On  the  Study  of  Classical  Archeology.  By  C.  F. 
Newton. 

Wild  Tribes  of  the  Sierras.  By  Miss  C.  F. 
Gordon-Cumming 

The  International  ;  and  its  Influence  on 
English  Poliucs.  By  Philip  H.  Bagenal. 

Civil  and  Religious  Marruge.  Ry  Gilbert 
Venables. 

A  “  Soliloquy  in  Song.”  By  Alfred  Austin. 
Current  Politics.  By  the  Editors. 

London :  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

Second  Edition  of  October  number  NATIONAL 
REVIEW,  containing  Aitcle  on  “The  Representa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,”  by  R.  Staples,  Jun.,  quoted  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  now  ready. 


J 


OURNAL  of  EDUCATION, 

No.  172,  for  NOVEMBER.  * 


1.  Occasional  Notes:— The  Reading  Church  Con¬ 

gress;  Scholarships  for  Board  Schools  ;  Corpora^ 
Punishment  in  Schools  ;  Mark  Fattison  on 
Poetry;  Mr.  Wren  on  Cramming;  M.  Legouvd 
on  Training  of  Women;  Professor  Huxley  on 
Medical  Act,  &c. 

2.  Art  for  Schools  Association,  by  Brooke 

Lambert. 

3.  T.  aching  of  Mathematical  Physics,  by  Pro¬ 

fessor  Minchiu  (concluded). 

4.  The  Alphabet. 

5.  Training  of  Teachers  in  America,  by  Miss 

Cooper  (concluded). 

6.  Letter  from  Hong  Kong. 

7.  Reviews  ;  Correspondence  ;  Schools  and 

Universities. 

8.  Translation  Prize  and  Extra  Prize. 

9.  Special  Supplement,  containing  Mr.  James 

Ward’s  Presidental  Address  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Society. 


Price  6d  ;  per  post,  7d. 

John  Walker  and  Co.,  96  Farringdon  Street, 
London. 


And  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks 

to  the  Present  Time. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY, 

Authoress  of  “The  Fairy-land  of  Science,”  “Botanical  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

The  New  Edition  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  information,  especially  as  regards 
electricity  and  biology,  in  which  such  rapid  strides  are  being  made,  and  the  final  chapter  has  been  in  great 
part  rewritten.  _ 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON. 

All  ilie  Best  Books  of  the  New  Season  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  from  day  to  day  as  the  demand 
increases ,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  Forthcoming 
Works  of  General  Interest  as  they  appear. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

According  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required;  or, 

TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

For  a  Free  Weekly  Exchange  of  Books  in  any  part  of  London. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LYNDHURST  :  Three 

Times  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  From  Letters  and  Papers  in  possession  of  his 
Family.  By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  With  Portraits,  8vo. 

TROJA  :  RESULTS  of  the  LATEST  RESEARCHES  and 

DISCOVERIES  on  the  SITE  of  HOMER’S  TROY,  and  in  the  HEROIC  TUMULI  and 
OTHER  SITES  made  in  1882.  By  HENRY  SCHLIEMANN,  D.C.L.,  Author  of 
“Mycence,”  and  “llios.”  With  Preface  and  Notes,  with  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations, 
medium  870. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES  HOPE  SCOTT,  of  Abbotsford,  D.C.L., 

Q.C.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  ROBERT  ORNSBY,  M.A., 
Professor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  ;  late  Fellow  of  Trim  Coll. 
Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE  SOUDAN:  an  Account  of 

Travel  and  Sport  chiefly  in  the  BASE  COUNTRY.  Being  Personal  Experiences  and 
Adventures  during  Three  Winters  in  the  Soudan.  By  F.  L.  JAMES,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Maps,  40  Illustrations  executed  in  America,  and  6  Etchings.  Medium  8vo. 

THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII. ;  from  his  Accession  till 

the  Death  of  Wolsey.  Reviewed  and  Illustrated  from  Original  Documents.  By 
the  late  Professor  BREWER.  Edited  by  JAMES  GAIRDNER,  of  the  Record  Office. 
2  vols.  8vo.  (Published  by  permission  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.’s  Treasury.) 

LIFE  OF  THE  HON.  MOUNTSTUART  ELFHINSTONE 

With  Selections  from  iiis  Correspondence  and  Papers.  By  Sir  EDWARD 
COLEBROOKE,  Bart.  With  Plans.  2  vols.  8vo. 


ORIENTAL  EXPERIENCE: 

Addresses  delivered  on  Various  Occasions, 
and  LL.D.  With  Maps,  8vo. 


a  Selection  of  Essays  and 

By  Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 


David  Douglas’s  New  Public  ^ous. 

CROFTS  and  FARMS  in  the  HEBRIDES  : 

beit  gan  Account  of  the  Management  of  an  Island 
Estate  for  130  Years.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
In  demy  8vo,  83  panes,  price  1<.  [Now  ready. 

STORMS  and  SUNSHINE  of  a  SOLDIER’S 

LIFE.  Lieut. -Gene;  al  Colin  Mackenzie,  1825- 
1881.  2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  with  Portrait.  [In  November. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  W.  B.  HODGSON, 

LL.D  ,  late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  E  iitei  by  Professor 
Meiklejoiin,  St.  Andrews.  1  vol.  crown  8vo, 
with  Portrait,  7s  6d.  [Now  ready . 

The  LORD  ADVOCATES  of  SCOTLAND,  from 

the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  By  George  W.  T.  Omond, 
Advocate.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  28s.  [Now ready. 

The  MEDALS  of  SCOTLAND;  a  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  other  Medals  relatiug 
to  Scotland.  By  R.  VV.  Cochran-Patrick,  M.P., 
of  Woodside.  Dedica  od  by  special  permission  to 
her  Majesty  the  Queen.  In  1  vol.  4to,  with  Plates 
in  Fac-simile  of  aL  the  principal  Pieces.  Price  to 
Subscribers,  £2  10s.  [In  the  press . 

“  A  BUSHEL  of  CORN.”  By  A.  Stephen 
Wils  n.  “  In  Investigation  by  Experiments  into 
all  the  more  important  questions  which  range 
themselves  round  a  bushel  of  Wheat,  a  bushel  of 
Barley,  and  a  bushel  of  Oats.*'  In  1  vol.  crown 
8vo,  with  Illustrations,  9s.  fNow  ready. 

The  HISTORY  of  L1DDESDALE/ESKDALE, 

EWESDALE,  WAUCHOPEDALE,  and  the 
DEBATEA8LE  LAND.  Part  I.  From  the 
Twe’fth  Century  to  1530.  By  R  >bert  Bruce 
Armstrong.  Demy-ito;  a  few  copies  are  being 
printed  on  large  paper.  [In  November. 

The  GOSPEL  HISTORY  for  the  YOUNG.  Being 
Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  adapted  for  use  in 
Families  and  Sunday  Schools.  By  William  F. 
Skene,  D.C.L.,  Historiographer-Royal  for  Scot¬ 
land.  Small  crown  8vo,  with  Maps.  [In  the  press. 

The  BOOK  of  PSALMS  in  METRE,  according 

t©  the  Version  approved  by  the  Church  of 
Scot'and.  Revised  by  David  M‘Laren,  Minister 
of  Humbie.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d.  [Now  ready. 
The  PARISH  of  TAX  WOOD  and  SOME  of 
its  OLDER  MEMORIES.  By  J.  R.  Macduff, 
D.D.,  Author  of  “Memories  of  Bethany/*  “  Even¬ 
tide  at  Bethel,’*  “Prophet  of  Fire."  1  vol. 
small  crown  8vo,  with  lLns.,3s  61.  [Now ready. 

GOOD  LIVES :  Some  Fruits  of  the  XIXth 

Century.  By  A.  Macleod  Symington,  D.D.  1 
vol.  small  crown  8vo.  [In  November. 

The  SADDLE  HORSE:  a  New  Method  of 

Teaching  Riding  and  Training  by  means  of  Pic¬ 
tures  from  the  Life.  By  E.  L.  Anderson,  Author 
of  “  How  to  Ride  and  School  a  Horse/’  &o.  In 
1  vol.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  28  Instantaneous 
Photographs.  [In  the  press. 

The  GALLOP.  By  E.  L.  Anderson.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Instantaneous  Photography.  1  vol. 
fc  p.  4to,  2s  6d.  [Now  ready. 

On  HORSE-BREAKING.  By  Robert  Moreton. 

Second  Edition,  foap  Svo,  1'.  [Now  ready. 

MARJORIE  FLEMING.  By  John  Brown, 
M.D.  1vol.  demy  4  o,  Illus  ,7s  61.  [In  November. 
TWELVE  SKETCHES  of  SCENERY  and 
ANTIQUITIES  on  the  LINE  of  the  GREAT 
NORTH  of  SCOTLAND  RAILWAY.  By  George 
Reid,  R.S.A.  With  Illustrative  Letterpress  by 
W.  Fergusson,  of  Kinmundy.  1  vol.  small  4to, 
15s.  _ _  [Now  ready. 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  RELIGION. 

Considered  in  Five  Essays.  By  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  and  Editor  of 
the  “  Speaker’s  Commentary.”  8vo. 

EGYPT  AFTER  THE  WAR.  Being  Notes  made  during 

A  Tour  of  Inspection,  including  Experiences  and  Adventures  among  the  Natives. 
With  Descriptions  of  their  Homes  and  Customs,  to  which  are  added  Notes  of  the 
latest  Archaeological  Discoveries  and  a  Revised  Account  of  the  Funeral  Canopy 
of  an  Egyptian  Queen.  By  VILLIERS  STUART,  of  Dromana,  M.P.,  Anthor  of  “  Nile 
Gleanings.”  With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts,  royal  Svo. 

THE  THREE  PRIMARY  WORKS  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

On  Christian  Liberty  ;  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  ;  Address  to  the 
Nobility.  Edited,  with  Theological  and  Historical  Introductions,  by  HENRY 
WAGE,  D.D.,  and  Professor  BUCHHEIM,  King’s  Coll.,  London.  With  Portrait,  Svo. 

THE  REVISION  REVISED.  THREE  ESSAYS  ON  (1.)  NEW 

Greek  Text;  (II.)  New  English  Version;  (III.)  Westcott  and  IIort’s  Textual 
Theory.  Reprinted  and  enlarged  from  the  Quarterly  Review  With  a  Reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  a  Dissertation  on  1  Timothy  III.,  16.  By  JOHN  W. 
BURGON,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  8vo. 


RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE  IN  INDIA.  An 

Account  of  the  Religions  of  the  Indian  People,  based  on  a  Life’s  Study  of  their 
Literature.  By  MONIER  WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford.  Vol.  I., 
Vedism,  Brahminism,  Hinduism.  Svo. 

THE  LAWS  OF  COPYRIGHT.  An  Examination  of  the 

Principles  which  should  Regulate  Literary  and  Artistic  Property  in  England  and 
other  Countries.  By  THOMAS  EDWARD  SCRUTTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  Law,  University  Coll.,  London.  8vo. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN,  ITS  STYLE  AND 

POSITION.  With  an  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  all  the  Plants  used,  and  Directions  for 
their  Culture  and  Arrangement.  By  VARIOUS  WRITERS.  By  WILLIAM 
ROBINSON,  F.L.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  medium  8vo. 

THE  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 

GREEK  SCULPTURE.  Pheidias  and  his  Successors.  By  A.  S.  MURRAY,  of  the 
British  Museum.  With  Illustrations,  medium  Svo. 

THE  RIVER  OF  GOLDEN  SAND.  A  Narrative  of  a 

Journey  through  China  to  Burmah.  By  the  late  Captain  GILL.  An  Abridged  Edition, 
by  E.  COLBORNE  BABER.  With  Memoir  and  Introductory  Essay,  by  Colonel  H. 
YULE,  C.B.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

NOTES  OF  THOUGHT.  By  the  late  Charles  Buxton, 

M.P.  With  a  Biographical  Notice  by  Rev.  J.  LLEWELYN  DAVIES,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Post  Svo,  5s. 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  HUME,  IN  THREE 

PARTS.  It  has  been  represented  by  many  teachers  that  when  they  are  studying  with 
their  pnpils  some  period  of  English  History,  they  find  it  very  inconvenient  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  the  complete  history.  In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  it  has  been 
decided  to  issue  the  STUDENT’S  HUME  iu  Three  Divisions,  as  under  :  — 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  2s  6d  each. 

Part  I. — From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Richard  III.  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1485. 
Part  II. — From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Rf.volution  of  1688.  a.d.  1486 — 1688. 
Part  III. — From  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  tiie  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878. 

#*#  The  complete  work,  price  7s  6d,  will  be  sold  as  hitherto. 


NEW  NOVELS. — Copyright  Edition. 

A  WOMAN’S  REASON.  ‘By  W.  D.  Howells. 

In  2  vols.  small  crown  Svo,  12$.  [Now  ready. 

JACK  and  Mrs.  BROWN.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Bliudpits."  In  1  vol.  small  crown  8vo,  paper, 
2s  6d;  cloth,  3s  6d.  [Now  ready . 

LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  PHILISTINES.  In  1 

vol.  small  crown  8/o,  6s. 

“  It  is  cleverly  and  brightly  written." — Academy. 
“The  story  is  vei y  powerfully  told,  and  possesses 
the  very  real  attraction  of  freshness.*' — Scotsman . 

DR.  BREEN’S  PRACTICE.  By  W.  D. 

Howells.  In  1  vol.  small  crown  8vo.  Paper, 
2s  6d  ;  cloth,  3s  6d. 

“  In  ‘  Dr.  Breen’s  Practice  ’  we  have  an  entertain¬ 
ing  representation  of  modern  American  life,  lightly 
and  delicately  touched  off  in  Mr.  Howells’  peculiar 
style." — Literary  World. 

A  MODERN  INSTANCE.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 


In  2  vols.  small  crown  8vo,  12s. 

“  What  interests  us  throughout  is  the  vivid  picture 
of  American  social  life  as  it  really  is." — Spectator. 

“  In  ‘  A  Modern  Instance,*  Mr.  Howells  is  as  pitiless 
as  life  itself.  As  a  piece  of  an  istic  work,  it  cannot 
easily  be  surpassed." — S1.  James’s  Gazette. 

CHOICE  EDITIONS  of  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

In  Is  vols. ;  by  post.  Is  2d.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
“Mr.  Howells*  novels  are  remarkable  for  delicacy 
of  humour  and  consummate  skill  iu  the  delineation  of 
character.’’ — Truth. 


A  Foregone  Conclusion. 

A  Chauce  Acquaintance. 
Their  Wedding  Journey. 
A  Counterfeit  Present¬ 
ment.  [vols. 

Lady  of  the  Aroostook.  2 


Out  of  the  Question. 
Undiscovered  Country.  2 
vols. 

A  Fearful  Responsibility. 
Venetian  Life.  2  vols. 
Italian  Journeys.  2  vols. 


By  R.  GRANT  WHITE. 

Mr.  Washington  Adams 
in  England. 

By  FRANK  R.  STOCK- 
TON. 

Rudder  Grange. 

By  GEORGE  W.  CABLE. 

Old  Creole  Days. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  I  The  Poet.  2  vols. 
Breakfast  Table.  2  vols.  |  The  Professor.  2  vols. 
Others  in  Preparation.  \, 


By  JOHN  BUR¬ 
RO  UGH  T. 

Winter  Sunshine. 

By  B.  W.  HOWARD. 
One  Summer. 

By  GEO.  WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Prue  and  I. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Edinburgh :  DAVID  DOUGLAS,  15  OwUe  Street. 


October  27,  1883.] 
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PUBLISHERS. 


LIGHT  in  LANDS  of  DARKNESS :  a 

Record  of  Mission  Work  in  Greenland,  Labrador, 
Egypt,  South  America,  Syria,  Armenia,  Persia,  &c. 
By  Robert  Young,  Author  of  “  Modern  Mis¬ 
sions,”  of  which  the  present  work  forms  a  Second 
Series.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


The  “LIVES  WORTH  LIVING” 

SERIES  of  POPULAR  BIOGRAPHIES.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s  Gd  per  vol. 

1.  LEADERS  of  MEN.  By  H.  A.  Paob. 

2.  WISE  WORDS  and  LOVING  DEEDS.  By 

E.  CONDEK  GkAY. 

3.  MASTER  MISSIONARIES.  By  A.  H.  Japp, 

LL.D. 

4.  LABOUR  and  VICTORY.  By  A.  H,  Japp, 

LL.D. 

**  There  must  assuredly  he  a  large  number  of  readers, 
to  whom  these  stories  of  the  lives  of  such  men  will 
prove  very  acceptable.” — Spectator. 


The  PRINCE  of  the  HUNDRED 

SOUPS:  a  Puppet  Show  in  Narrative.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of 
“Belcaro,”  “  Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  Italy,”  &c.  With  4  Illustrations  in  Sepia  by 
Sarah  Birch.  Cheaper  Edition,  square  8vo, 
cloth,  3s  6d. 


GUDRUN,  BEOWULF,  and  ROLAND. 

With  other  Medimval  Tales.  By  John  Gibb. 
With  20  Illustrations.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 3  6 


The  HOUSE  by  the  WORKS.  By 

Edward  Garrett  Author  of  “  Occupations  of  a 
Retired  Life,”  &e.  With  Frontispiece.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


DICK'S  HOLIDAYS,  and  WHAT  HE 

DID  WITH  THEM  :  a  Picture  Story  Book  of 
Conntry  Life.  By  James  Weston.  Profusely 
^  Illustrated.  Cheaper  Edition,  imperial  4to,  cloth 


HEROIC  ^ADVENTURE :  Chapters  in 

Recent  I"  Gploration  and  Discovery.  Illustrated. 
Second  e^ud  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s  f,6d. 


A 


The  R0?0iAN  STUDENTS ;  or,  on  the 

Wingr^  of  the  Morning :  a  T  ile  of  the  Renaissance. 
By  the+  Author  of  “  The  Spani-h  Brothers,”  &c. 
With  <;  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jaeomb  Hood. 
Cheapcir  Edition,  imporial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  6d. 

FOOTPRINTS:  Nature  Seen  on  its 

Humi,n  Side.  By  Sarah  Tytlpe,  Author  of 
‘‘Papjers  for  Thoughtful  Girls,”  &o.  With  125 
Illusti-ations.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
crowrf  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  4s  6d. 


MARG  ARET  the  MOONBEAM :  a  Tab 

for  the  Young.  By  Cecilia  Lushington,  Autboi 
of  “  Over  the  Seas  and  Far  Away.”  With  Iilus 
trations  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Second  Edition 
I  email  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s  Gd. 


The  EPIC  of  KINGS :  Stories  Retold 

from  the  Persian  Poet  Ferdusi.  By  Helen 
Zimmern, 'Author  of  “  Stories  in  Precious  Stones,” 
“  Life  of  Lessing,”  &c.  With  Etchings  by  L. 
Alma  Tadema,  R.  A.,  and  Prefatory  Poem  by  E. 
W.  Gossel  'Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s  6d. 


.’VE  BEEN  A-GIPSYING ;  or, 

Ramb’es  Amo-g  our  Gipsies  and  their  Children, 
an  their -Tents  and  Vans.  By  George  Smith,  of 
(Coalville,  Author  of  ‘‘Gipsy  Life,”  &c.  I  Ins¬ 
tated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

^  TE :  an  Eighteenth-Century 

by  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  “  B  lcaro,” 
Vof  the  Huudred  Soups,”  &c.  Square  8vo, 
\a,  3s  6d. 


FISHER  UNWIN, 
ijternoster  Square,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN.” 

ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

OUID.VS  NEW  BOOK. 

FRESCOES  :  Dramatic  Sketches.  By  Ouida.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d; 

and  at  every  Library.  [Immediately. 

NEW  COPYRIGHT  BOOK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “The  GATKS  AIAR.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

— «- — 

THE  week  has  been  marked  by  wbat  may  prove  a  grave 
misfortune  for  France.  The  Chamber,  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  two  to  one,  in  a  very  full  bouse,  has  affirmed  the  policy  of 
■conquest  in  Tonquin  as  essential  to  the  honour  and  the  interests 
of  France.  The  attack  was  feeble,  though  supported  in  able 
speeches  by  M.  Granet,  editor  of  La  France,  and  by  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  ;  but  no  other  known  man  intervened  on  that  side,  and 
M.  Clemenceau  was  fettered  by  incessant  admissions  that  simple 
withdrawal  was  impossible.  M.  Granet  charged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  breach  of  its  engagements,  with  concealing  the  true 
situation,  especially  as  to  China,  and  with  sending  out  insuffi¬ 
cient  forces.  It  had  promised  all  fine  things,  but  as  a  result  its 
troops  were  barely  able  to  defend  themselves  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Songkoi.  M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  the  analogy  of  the  war 
with  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  insisted  that  the  Government 
had  deceived  the  Chambers  and  violated  the  Constitution,  by 
■entering  on  a  war  “which,  if  not  a  war  with  Anam  and 
■China,  was  at  least  a  war  with  Anamites  and  Chinese.’’ 
He  animadverted  fiercely  on  the  policy  of  waiting  for  events 
recommended  by  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  which  he  defined  as  the 
policy  of  the  Empire  that  had  led  to  the  invasion  of  France. 


The  defence  of  the  Government  was  entrusted  solely  to 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  and  M.  Ferry.  The  line  taken  by  the 
former  was  that  France  had  originally  entered  Anam  fairly, 
to  punish  a  massacre  of  Roman  Catholics,  which  is  true ; 
that  Anam  is  an  independent  State,  which  is  not  true ; 
that  Tonquin  js  part  of  Anam,  and  that  the  King  there¬ 
fore  had  a  right  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Hue.  He  utterly  denied 
the  suzerainty  of  China,  and  doubted  all  through  the  reality  of 
Chinese  menaces.  M.  Ferry  took  up  the  same  ground,  deny¬ 
ing  that  China  would  fight,  alleging  t-hat  Li  Hung  Chang 
had  disavowed  the  Chinese  Ambassador — a  statement  ridiculed 
by  the  Marquis  Tseng  in  phrases  intended  to  hint  that  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  manufactured  for  the  debate — and  adding  some  most 
.significant  sentences  about  the  value  of  the  province.  All  manu¬ 
facturing  nations,  he  averred,  were  possessing  themselves  of  the 
unexplored  markets,  and  why  should  not  France  draw  near  to 
China,  with  its  four  hundred  millions  of  purchasers  P  “  One 
must  think  for  the  future  positions  of  the  sons  of  honest 
Frenchmen.”  A  more  cynical  avowal  of  a  rapacious  motive 
was  never  made ;  but  it  was  applauded,  as  was  the  statement 
that  France  had  been  “  aggrandised  ”  by  the  occupation  of 
Tunis.  Finally,  after  two  days  of  very  thin  and  lifeless  de¬ 
bating,  the  vote  of  confidence  proposed  by  M.  Paul  Bert  was 
passed  by  330  to  160.  _ 

M.  Ferry  will  now,  it  is  believed,  ask  a  large  vote  of  credit. 
Pie  distinctly  stated  in  the  debate  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  Government  to  seize  Sontay  and  Bacninh,  the  two  fortresses 
on  the  Songkoi,  and  that  if  China  resisted  he  should  employ  the 


Fleet  against  her.  He,  however,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  China 
fighting,  and  it  would  appear  certain  that  after  the  debate  all 
Securities  in  Paris  rose.  This  result,  like  the  vote  of  the  Deputies, 
is  mainly  due  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  Frenchmen  about 
distant  countries.  The  peasantry  do  not  know  where  Tonquin  is, 
and  the  Deputies  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  China  is  a  pig¬ 
tailed  Power,  rather  comic  than  formidable  as  an  opponent.  This 
notion  was  common  in  England  forty  years  ago,  and  in  France 
has  still  the  mastery  of  many  educated  men.  They  will  probably 
be  gravely  undeceived,  but  not  quickly,  as  the  campaign  will  ta^ 
the  form  of  an  advance  up  the  Songkoi,  resisted  by  European 
Generals  in  command  of  mixed  Chinese  and  Tonquinese  forces. 
The  consumption  of  troops  will,  therefore,  be  slow;  and  the 
Government,  which  already  reiterates  in  every  telegram  that 
the  “  health  of  the  troops  is  excellent,”  will  be  able  for  some 
time  to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  effort  to  be  made.  It  must, 
however,  come  out  at  last ;  and  then,  we  venture  to  predict, 
operations  will  slacken,  until  at  last  France  has  practically 
retired.  She  has  never  persevered  in  a  scheme  of  Asiatic 
conquest. 

The  speaking  has  begun  with  a  rush.  Sir  Henry  James  has 
spoken  at  Dumfries,  Mr.  Courtney  at  Liskeard,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
hoj>e  at  Perth;  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  and  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  at  Carnarvon ;  Lord  Salisbury  twice  at  Reading ;  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  four  times  in  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Goschen  once  in 
Edinburgh.  Of  these  speeches,  most  of  them  able,  Lord 
Salisbury’s  rose  to  the  highest  blistering-point;  while  Mr. 
Goschen’s  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  as 
a  confession  and  defence  of  political  creed.  Sir  Hemy 
James’s,  besides  much  suave  humour,  contained  a  most 
lucid,  effective,  and,  we  believe,  a  most  accurate  exposition 
of  the  Tory  distortions  of  the  finance  of  the  Government ;  while 
Mr.  Courtney’s  was  marked  by  that  rather  cut-and-dried  official 
dogmatism  in  which,  since  his  accession  to  office,  he  has  taken 
pains  to  excel.  We  cannot  profess  to  give  any  estimate,  how¬ 
ever  short,  of  all  these  speeches, — indeed,  many  of  them  were 
intended  rather  for  local  than  for  general  consumption  ;  but  we 
note  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  everywhere  politicians  on 
both  sides  are  doing  their  utmost  to  give  the  constituencies 
some  personal  contact  with  those  who  represent  their  interests 
in  Parliament.  That  is  a  kind  of  political  education  not  only 
better  than  mere  newspaper  reading,  but  almost  essential  to 
the  most  profitable  newspaper  reading  on  political  topics. 


Lord  Salisbury  boasted  at  Reading  on  Tuesday  that  unless 
you  rise  to  the  revolutionary  point,  you  cannot  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords  except  with  its  own  consent;  and  that  though, 
fear  of  death  has  caused  many  strange  vagaries,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  fear  of  death  resulting  in  suicide.  He  went  on  to 
make  the  strange  and  very  unhistorical  assertion  that  the 
strong  Conservative  bias  of  the  House  of  Lords  dates  from 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  and  was  not  notice¬ 
able  under  Lord  Palmerston.  Of  course  no  one  would  expect  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  veto  the  Conservative  legislation  of 
Lord  Palmerston ;  but  every  one  knows  that  when  for  once  he 
did  suggest  any  strongly  Liberal  measure, — like  the  creation  of 
Life  Peerages, — the  House  of  Lords  rose  in  insurrection  against 
him.  Lord  Salisbury  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  great  Liberal 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  extremely  transitory 
phenomenon,  and  he  admitted  that  the  House  of  Lords  could 
not  last  unless  it  was  sustained  by  the  public  opinion  of  this 
country.  To  that  opinion  he  proposed  to  make  a  most  confident, 
and  did  make  a  most  vehement  appeal. 


He  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  had  apparently 
made  it  its  first  object  to  discourage  and  dishearten  the  English 
race  all  over  the  world,  and  to  fill  all  who  are  opposed  to  them 
with  “  wild  and  unlawful  hopes.”  The  Government  were  alien¬ 
ating  everywhere  British  subjects  from  the  British  Empire.  Lord 
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Salisbury  was  triumphant  over  the  supposed  coldness  of  the 
French  apology  for  Admiral  Pierre  s  treatment  of  -Mi.  Shaw,  and 
declared  that  in  spite  of  the  German  leanings  of  his  own  policy,  he 
had  got  on  better  with  France  than  Lord  Granville.  He  believed 
that  directly  we  withdraw  our  troops  from  Egypt,  French  in¬ 
trigues  there  will  begin,  and  that  our  influence  there  will,— to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  whole  English  people,— soon  be  a  thiug 
of  the  past.  The  same  thing,  he  declared,  is  happening  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Liberal  Government  is  withdrawing  its  support  from 
those  who  really  uphold  the  Union,  and  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  increase  the  influence  of  those  who  hate  the  Union.  On 
the  Reform  question  he  declared  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
making  any  dilliculty  as  to  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and 
county  franchise  in  itself ;  but  he  would  not  bear  of  assimilating 
the  county  and  borough  franchise  until  he  knew  what  was 
to  he  done  in  the  way  of  redistributing  the  seats,  for 
to  separate  the  two  measures  would  be  like  “  accepting 
the  proposals  of  an  architect  for  making  some  great  change 
in  your  town,  without  first  seeing  the  plans  on  which  the 
architect  proposed  to  go.”  Lord  Salisbury's  simile  is  not  to 
the  point.  If  Reading  had  positively  determined  to  pull  down 
a  wall  of  partition,  it  might  very  well  set  to  w'ork  to  pull  it 
down,  even  though  it  had  not  yet  decided  how  to  apportion  the 
ground  on  which  the  offending  wall  was  built. 


Sir  ITenry  James,  at  Dumfries,  chiefly  set  himself  to  refute 
Mr.  Gibson’s  fallacious  representations  of  the  comparative 
finance  of  the  two  Governments,  which  he  did  with  uncommon 
ability  and  precision.  Also,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  he 
criticised  very  impressively  the  appeals  made  by  Lord  Water¬ 
ford, — one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Irish  Land  Act, — to 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  Ulster  audience,  not  to  endanger  the 
large  concessions  they  had  gained  under  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
by  imperilling  the  Union;  in  other  words,  Lord  Waterford 
appealed  to  the  Act  which  he  had  described  as  one  of  confisca¬ 
tion,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  farmers,  and  yet  wanted 
that  loyalty  not  for  the  Government  which  passed  the  Act,  but 
for  the  Opposition  which  resisted  it !  Sir  Henry  James  went  on 
to  advocate  making  the  residential  franchise  the  principal  one  for 
counties  as  well  as  boroughs,  tracing  very  humorously  the 
anomalies  of  the  franchises  conferred  by  cutting  tithe  rent- 
charges  and  other  faggots  into  qualifications  for  party  voters- 
He  excited  great  cheering  by  tracing  one  of  the  earliest  creations 
of  these  faggot  votes  to  a  certain  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  West¬ 
moreland,  soon  after  the  Act  of  1774.  Sir  Henry  James  is 
evidently  deeply  convinced  that  enfranchisement  of  non-resident 
investors  in  political  property  of  this  questionable  kind,  is  a 
bogus  qualification  of  the  worst  description. 

Mr.  Courtney,  at  Liskeard  on  Monday,  distinguished  his 
speech  by  vehemently  opposing  any  attempt  to  touch  reform  in 
the  next  Session.  He  wished  to  see  the  County  Government 
Bill  passed  first,  and  he  spoke  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Leeds 
Conference  with  profound  contempt,  partly  because  they  asked 
to  have  the  County  Franchise  Bill  dealt  with  at  once,  partly 
because  they  had  condemned  the  present  minority  seats  accorded 
to  a  few  great  county  and  town  constituencies.  Mr.  Courtney 
is  quite  right  iu  saying  that  the  principle  of  duly  representing 
minorities  in  the  country  at  large  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  abso¬ 
lutely  democratic  principle.  But  does  be  propose  to  extend  the 
present  experiment  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  ? 
If  he  does,  he  takes  his  stand  on  solid  ground,  but  bardly,  we 
think,  on  ground  on  which  he  has  much  chance  of  support. 
If  he  does  not,  he  must  be  aware  that  to  represent  the  minority 
in  a  few  large  constituencies,  without  representing  the  minority 
at  all  in  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  constituencies  in  England, 
results  in  an  even  falser  picture  of  the  balance  of  opinion  in  the 
whole  community,  than  there  would  be  if  there  were  no  minority 
representation  at  all. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  made  four  speeches  in  Scotland  this 
week,  hut  the  speeches  are  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  his  old 
Chelsea  addresses,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  feels  more  or  less 
fettered  by  his  position  as  a  junior  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
did,  however,  give  a  very  effective  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury’s 
suggestion  that  the  failure  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  left  ns  in  a  worse  position  as  regards  our  commerce  with 
France  than  we  were  in  before,  for  he  showed  that  we  are  un¬ 
doubtedly,  on  the  whole,  in  a  letter  position  than  that  of  the  old 
Commercial  Treaty, — which  we  never  wished  to  renew,  but  only 
to  amend.  And  he  made  a  good  point  against  the  Conservative 


cry  that  in  redistributing  seats  we  must  not  go  by  tn 
numbers  ”  of  the  population.  Certainty,  says  Sir  Charles  Dm., 
we  will  not  redistribute  seats  so  as  to  go  by  the  “mere  numbers” 
of  the  population ;  but  then,  at  least,  we  must  not  go  by  the 
mere  absence  of  numbers,  and  that  is  what  the  Conservative; 
objection  realty  means. 

Mr.  Goschen’s  confession  of  political  faith  in  Edinburgh 
on  Wednesday  was  very  striking,  and  in  many  ways  very  con¬ 
tagious.  He  is  perfectly  right  in  asserting  that  moderate  Liberals 
lose  influence  by  want  of  enthusiasm  for  their  own  moderation,, 
—in  other  words,  by  staying  at  home  and  reading  an  amusing  . 
book,  when  the  less  moderate  politician  goes  to  the  political 
meeting,  and  inculcates  on  others  his  own  want  of  moderation. 
Probably  a  strongly  propagandist  belief  in  political  moderation 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  political  qualities.  Mr.  Goschen  also 
described  vividly  the  growth  of  democracy  in  this  country,  and 
the  strange  impression  of  the  Tories  that  the  growth  of  demo¬ 
cracy  is  all  due  to  the  conjuring  of  that  great  magician,  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  held  that  the  weakness  of  the  Tory  creed 
on  this  subject  is  due  to  this, — that  the  party  has  not 
been  merely  educated,  “  but  oyer-educated,”  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  For  himself,  he  avowed  the  old  belief  in  the  representation 
of  classes,  and  did  not  want  to  support  the  county  franchise, 
because  the  class  which  lives  on  weekly  wages  is  already  too 
powerful  in  the  constituencies,  and  does  not  want  any  additions- 
to  its  power.  He  expressed  most  eloquently  his  conviction 
of  the  duty  of  sustaining  abroad  Eogland’s  credit,— he  would 
not  call  it  England's  “honour,”  since  the  “honour  ”  of 
Euglaud  was  now  associated  with  that  great  blow  to  our 
national  credit,  the  swoop  upon  Cyprus, — hut  he  insisted. 
on  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  at  once  civilising 
half -civilised  nations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  treating  their 
patriotism  with  the  respect  and  deference  with  which  we  always 
do  and  must  treat  the  patriotic  feelings  of  free  Western  States.. 
The  attempt  to  civilise  them  must,  more  or  less,  he  said,  interfere 
with  their  freedom  ;  while  the  jealous  regard  for  their  independ¬ 
ence  must,  more  or  less,  prevent  their  civilisation.  The  whole; 
speech  was  full  of  thought  and  statesmanship. 


London  has  been  disturbed  this  week  by  a  great  crime,  the 
motive  of  which  is  still  not  ascertained.  At  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  eight  on  Tuesday  evening  an  explosion  shattered  the  end 
carriages  of  a  train  travelling  from  the  Praed-Street  Station,  on. 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  to  the  Edgware-Road  Station  ;  while 
at  a  few  minutes  past  eight  a  similar  explosion  occurred  on  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  between  Charing  Cross  and 
Westminster.  In  the  former  case,  three  third-clas3  carriages 
were  shattered,  and  above  forty  persons  injured,  four  of  them 
seriously,  though  no  one  was  killed,  the  sufferers  being  all  poor 
men  and  women.  In  the  latter  case,  the  gas  was  extinguished,, 
part  of  the  roof  over  the  carriage-way  blown  out,  and 
three  persons  thrown  down,  but  no  injury  was  done  to  life.. 
The  explosion  is  believed  to  be  due  to  dynamite,  and  the  balance; 
of  opinion  among  experts  is  said  to  be  that  in  each  case  crimi¬ 
nals,  supposed  to  be  ignorant  men,  had  hung  infernal  machines,, 
timed  to  explode  before  the  whole  train  passed,  out  of  a  carriage 
window,  and  then  cut  the  string,  the  intention  being  to  wreck 
the  lines,  and  cause  the  largest  possible  amount  of  injury  and 
annoyance  to  London.  Colonel  Majendie,  however,  has  not 
yet  given  his  opinion,  nor  are  the  facts  all  known,  and  many  of 
the  theories  advanced  are  only  clever  guesses.  It  is  well  to  wait,, 
hut  meanwhile  the  public  attributes  the  outrage,  which  has 
profoundly  shocked  opinion,  to  some  secret  society  within  the 
Fenian  organisation,  which  is  “making  war”  on  the  Britisk 
Government  by  destroying  private  property  and  endangering: 
the  lives  of  innocent  citizens. 


Mr.  Murray  Smith,  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  publishes  a  cir¬ 
cular  from  Mr.  Service,  Premier  of  that  colony,  convoking  a  “  Con¬ 
vention  ”  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  at  Melbourne  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25th.  Each  colony  is  to  send  four  delegates,  and  the  subject 
to  be  discussed  is  larger  than 'the  annexation  of  New  Guinea,  or 
the  control  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  Australian 
statesmen  have  evidently  perceived  that  if  Australia  is  to  have 
dependencies  of  her  own  she  must  organise  a  general  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Service  in  his  circular  lays  it  down  that  the 
Convention  is  “  to  discuss  the  basis  on  which  a  Federal 
Government  could  be  constituted.”  This  is  an  immense  expansion 
of  the  original  idea,  and  points  to  the  formation,  at  no  distant 
date,  of  a  grand  “Australian  Dominion,”  probably  richer,  if 
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not  larger,  than  the  Canadian  one.  The  movement  will  have 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  Englishmen  at  home,  who  are  delighted 
to  see  the  Colonies  first  develope  into  States,  and  then  group 
themselves  into  strong  and  growing  Powers.  We  are  always 
delighted  to  depreciate  ourselves,  and  certainly  in  Ireland  and 
South  Africa  we  have  causes  enough  for  humiliation,  but  the 
spontaneous  action  of  bodies  of  Englishmen  is  often  strangely 
successful.  There  will  he  a  Federal  Australian  State  yet, 
counting  amoug  the  considerable  Powers  of  the  world,  with  a 
free  constitution  which  Englishmen  at  home  will  carefully  omit 
from  their  studies.  We  wonder  how  many  educated  men 
among  us  know  the  rights  of  a  Canadian  “  Province  ”  against 
the  Canadian  “  Dominion.” 

Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie,  of  West  Savile  Road,  Edinburgh,  is  a  Tory 
graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  not  quite  sure  if  lie 
-can  vote  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  Lord  Rector.  He  “  doots  ” 
if  that  gentleman  “  quite  adequately  represents  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,”  and  writes  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  inquire. 
Lord  Randolph’s  reply  is  positively  delicious.  Yes,  he  says,  you 
may  vote  for  Sir  Stafford.  Nobody  “  adequately  represents  ”  the 
Liberal  party,  and  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor  Lord  Beacons- 
field  at  any  moment  of  their  lives  adequately  represented  the 
•Conservatives.  But  a  Conservative  who  rejects  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  must  have  an  “  unduly  sensitive  political  conscience.” 
“  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  leads  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  he  has  devoted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
Parliamentary  labours  ;  in  that  time  has  sacrificed  all  his  energies 
and  much  of  his  health  to  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of 
sound  political  doctrine,  and  among  modern  public  men  possesses 
the  unique,  the  unprecedented  qualification  of  being  respected 
and  eulogised  as  much  by  his  opponents  as  by  his  friends.”  The 
mingled  tone  of  patronage  and  loyalty  in  that  letter  is  quite 
perfect.  The  middy  pats  the  captain  on  the  back,  and  exhorts 
all  A.B.’s  to  obey  him  promptly. 

Something  is  going  on  in  Portugal,  and  if  Lisbon  boasted  a 
Special  Correspondent,  we  suppose  we  should  know  what  it  is  ; 
but  at  present,  affairs  are  a  little  obscure.  As  we  understand 
the  situation,  Portuguese  Liberals  want  to  reform  or  abolish 
the  Upper  House,  and  are  so  urgent  that  King  Luis,  who 
neither  approves  that  nor  any  other  reform,  is  said  to 
threaten  an  abdication.  This  would  make  his  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  of  Braganza,  a  lad  of  twenty,  King,  and  as 
he  is  understood  not  only  to  be  a  Liberal,  but  to  entertain 
“Iberian”  views,  his  accession  would  be  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  by  Conservatives,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in 
Spain,  where  only  last  week,  according  to  the  Times,  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  called  specially  to  discuss  him.  These  statements 
are,  of  course,  officially  denied,  and  everything  is  said  to  be  going 
well  in  Lisbon  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  Liberals  are 
exasperated,  both  about  the  Peers  and  the  finances,  that  the 
King  is  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  that  the  Crown  Prince  is 
making  a  series  of  long  visits  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  presence  of  considerable  external  dangers,  everything 
will  end  in  some  endurable  compromise,  the  Peers’  veto,  for 
example,  beiug  limited  to  one  Session.  The  King,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  has  none. 

The  Times  publishes  a  telegram  from  its  correspondent  at 
Khartoum  announcing  the  total  defeat  of  the  Mahdi,  or  False 
Prophet  of  the  Soudan.  According  to  his  narrative,  which  was 
brought  in  by  two  soldiers  and  an  Arab,  Hicks  Pasha,  with 
11,000  Egyptians,  was  attacked  (date  not  given,  but  between 
September  25th  and  October  3rd)  by  30,000  Arabs,  armed  with 
lances.  They  split  into  two  columns,  and  Hicks  Pasha,  with 
his  Remington  rifles,  artillery,  and  rockets,  made  terrible  havoc 
among  them.  The  Arabs  at  last  fled,  leaving  8,000  killed  on 
the  field,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Mahdi  in  Melbas,  where  they 
were  again  attacked  and  routed,  the  Mahdi  being  either  dis¬ 
mounted  or  killed.  The  survivors  fled  to  the  town  of  El  Obeid, 
which,  on  October  4th,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hicks  Pasha, 
with  the  Government  Treasury  and  establishments.  The 
story  looks  true  in  essentials,  as  the  Arabs,  confident  in 
their  Prophet,  would  attack  in  that  way,  trying  to  sur¬ 
round  the  numerically  inferior  force ;  but  it  is  doubted  at 
Alexandria,  the  numbers  are  ridiculous,  and  the  dates  are  not 
very  trustworthy.  Why,  when  victory  had  opened  the  road, 
should  a  messenger  take  all  that  time  to  get  to  Khartoum,  not 
200  miles  off  ?  The  story,  if  true,  is  important,  first,  because 
the  greatest  Egyptian  danger  has  ended ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  victorious  army  will  be  a  more  influential  force  than  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood’s  newly-formed  battalions. 


The  silent  struggle  which  has  recently  been  waged  between 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  and  his  Russian  officers  has  ended 
in  the  dismissal  of  the  latter.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this  step,  but  the  substantial  one  is  that  the  Russians  held  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  take  their  orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  instead 
of  the  Prince.  As  this  position  was  inconsistent  with  the 
restored  Constitution,  Prince  Alexander  requested  Colonel 
Redgher,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  to  resign,  and  on  his  refusal, 
ordered  him  into  arrest.  He  thereupon  resigned,  with  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  the  management  of  the  Army  has  been  restored  to 
Bulgarian  hands.  The  Russian  Government  affects  in  its  inspired 
papers  to  approve  this  decided  step  ;  and,  at  all  events,  will  make, 
forthepresent.no  effort  to  punish  it,  or  to  remove  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  Bulgarians,  therefore,  have  their  destinies  com¬ 
pletely  in  their  own  hands,  and  will  probably  restore  their  Russian 
drill-masters,  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  servants, 
and  not  rulers  of  the  Principality.  Mr.  Forster,  who  has  been 
visiting  Sophia,  thinks  they  would  do  better  without  an  army, 
as  they  cannot  hope  to  resist  a  great  Power ;  but  he  forgets 
that  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  Federation  of  the  Balkans,  the  only 
hope  for  independence,  each  State  must  contribute  its  quota  of 
effectives. 

The  Freeman' s  Journal,  which  does  not  know  what  it  would 
be  at,  is  very  angry,  both  with  Mr.  Leatham  and  with  us,  for 
our  strong  view  that  the  union  with  Ireland  should  be  preserved 
even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war.  We  observe  that  the  Belfast 
Northern  Whig,  in  replying  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  declares 
in  the  jnost  uncompromising  fashion  that  it  is  not  English 
Liberals  alone,  but  Ulster  Liberals,  who  would  prefer  civil  war 
to  the  beginning  of  disintegration  by  the  concession  of  Home- 
rule  to  Ireland.  The  Freeman’s  Journal  prefers,  at  present, 
Tory  to  Liberal  Government,  because  it  thinks  that  more  could 
be  squeezed  out  of  a  Tory  Government, — by  the  help  of  Radical 
aid, — than  could  be  squeezed  out  of  a  Liberal  Government  by 
the  help  of  the  “Fourth  Party.”  And,  of  course,  the  Freeman’s 
Journal  has  a  perfect  right  to  that  rather  ambiguous  position. 
But  why  it  should  fall  foul  of  Mr.  Leatham  and  of  us  for  re¬ 
garding  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  as  the  first  condition  of 
sound  policy,  is  not  very  apparent.  There  is  nothing  very 
illiberal  in  objecting  to  go  back  to  the  Heptarchy  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  very  illiberal  in  declining  to  take  the  opinion  of  a 
journal  which  favours  the  Tories  as  to  what  Liberalism  should 
imply-  _ 

The  Municipal  elections  this  year  have,  on  the  whole, 
gone  against  the  Liberals;  but  that  must  not  be  regarded  as  in 
any  degree  tending  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  true  Con¬ 
servative  reaction.  The  truth  is  that  in  all  minor  contests 
there  is  a  disposition  to  trim  the  balance,  and  give  an  innings  to 
the  losing  side,  but  this  does  not  by  any  means  apply  to  great 
issues,  such  as  a  general  election  raises.  When  the  stakes  are 
trivial,  a  great  many  people  like  to  see  them  going  to  the 
depressed  party, — a  great  many  people  who  have,  nevertheless,  no 
notion  at  all  of  handing  over  stakes  of  the  utmost  value  to  that 
party  for  the  same  reason.  Nevertheless,  the  Liberals  will  do 
well  to  remember  this  permanent  popular  instinct  for  giving  a 
turn  to  the  losing  side,  and  to  work  all  the  harder  for  their  cause 
on  that  account.  _ _ 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  delivered  his  first  lecture  in  the  United 
States  on  Tuesday,  in  the  Chickering  Hall,  New  York.  His 
subject  was  “Numbers,”  and  his  thesis  that  the  multitude 
generally  go  wrong,  but  that  the  few, — the  remnant,  he  called 
them, — who  care  for  the  truth,  prevail  against  numbers  in  the 
end.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  judge  of  the  lecture  by  the 
meagre  epitome  of  it  telegraphed  to  the  Times  ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  certain  that  to  judge  by  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  numbers  of 
the  adherents  of  any  view,  would  give  even  a  worse  rule  for  dis¬ 
covering  where  the  truth  lies,  than  to  judge  by  the  direct  ratio. 
There  are  questions  on  which  the  popularity  of  an  opinion, — 
or,  at  least,  of  a  sentiment, — -is  a  gauge  of  its  truth,  but  there 
are  no  questions  on  which  the  unpopularity  of  an  opinion,  or  of 
a  sentiment,  is  any  gauge  of  its  truth.  Newton  did  not  stand 
so  much  alone  in  his  mathematical  views,  as  the  man  who  bored 
the  Mathematical  Society  a  few  years  ago  with  his  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  he  had  squared  the  circle.  A  religion  which  has  no 
power  to  move  numbers  is  certainly  false,  though  a  great  many 
religions  which  have  a  vast  deal  of  influence  over  numbers  are 
certainly  false  also.  Was  not  Mr.  Arnold  leading  his  hearers 
off  on  a  false  scent,  when  he  raised  the  numerical  question  at  all  ? 
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TOPICS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 

THE  FRENCH  DEBATE  ON  TONQUIN. 

IT  is  impossible  for  true  friends  of  the  French  Republic, 
especially  if  they  have  wished  success  to  M.  Ferry  in 
resisting  clamour,  to  read  the  debates  of  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  in  the  Chamber  without  a  sensation  of  dismay.  M. 
Ferry  and  his  colleagues  scarcely  offer  an  argument  for 
the  invasion  of  Tonquin  which  might  not  have  been 
used,  and  was  not  used,  in  defence  of  the  Expedition  to 
Mexico.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  main  argument, 
which  under  the  Empire  was  an  ambitious  epigram,  is, 
under  the  Republic,  a  sordid  calculation.  Napoleon  III., 
always  inclined  to  vague  and  mystical  utterances,  declared 
that  his  grand  object  in  invading  Mexico  was  to  reinvigorate 
the  declining  Latin  race  on  the  American  continent ;  while  M. 
Ferry  justifies  the  conquest  of  Anarn,  including  Tonquin, 
by  declaring  that  France  must  think  of  future  generations,  and 
that  “  while  every  other  maritime  Power  and  manufacturing 
nation  is  getting  a  share  of  the  unexplored  markets  of  the 
world,  France  is  right  in  drawing  near  to  China,  with  her 
400,000,000  of  consumers.”  In  other  words,  France  conquers 
Tonquin  in  order  to  open  a  grand  market  for  her  manufactured 
goods.  The  design  of  conquest  wa3  expressed  with  the  most 
cynical  clearness.  France,  said  M.  Ferry,  had  not  yet  occupied 
the  whole  Delta  of  the  Songkoi,  but  she  intended  to  do 
so,  and  when  she  had  u  seized  the  fortresses  of  Sontay 
and  Bacninh,  both  garrisoned  by  Chinese  regulars,  she 
could  never  be  driven  out,  and  China  would  become  more 
reasonable.  No  Minister  repudiated  or  qualified  these 

sentiments,  and  they  were  endorsed  by  the  immense  majority 
of  the  Chamber,  which,  b}r  a  vote  of  339  votes  to  1G0, 
accepted  a  resolution,  introduced  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  now  the 
elected  mouthpiece  of  the  Opportunists,  approving  “  the 
measures  taken  to  maintain  the  interests  and  honour  of 
France.”  To  all  appearance,  the  Republican  Government  is 
as  little  scrupulous  as  that  of  the  Empire  ;  while  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Chamber,  except  that  it  contains  an  Opposition,  is  as 
ready  to  vote  for  filibustering  expeditions  as  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  No  passages  in  M.  Ferry’s  speech  excited 

more  applause  than  those  in  which  he  alleged  that  France, 
having  engaged  herself  in  Tonquin,  could  not  “  in  honour  ” 
draw  back,  except,  indeed,  those  in  which  he  boasted  that  “  he 
had  aggrandised  France  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  occupation 
of  Tunis,”  an  occupation,  it  will  be  remembered,  intended  only 
“  to  chastise  the  Kroumirs,”  of  whom  no  one  since  that  moment 
has  ever  heard.  The  Chamber,  to  judge  by  its  votes,  has  as 
little  care  for  principle  as  ever,  and  is  as  easily  carried  away 
by  phrases  about  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  France. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  parallel  between  Tonquin  and  Mexico 
is  closer  still.  The  failure  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico  was  due 
in  the  main  to  a  political  blunder  of  Napoleon  III.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind,  in  common,  no  doubt,  with  many  other 
statesmen,  that  the  South  would  succeed  in  its  war  for  in¬ 
dependence  ;  and  it  was  the  victory  of  the  North,  and  the 
menacing  attitude  assumed  by  the  Cabinet  of  Washington, 
which  ultimately  led  to  that  astounding  act,  the  abandonment 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  to  the  fall  of  the  short-lived 
Mexican  Empire.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  is  making 
an  almost  precisely  similar  blunder  as  regards  the  Powers 
which  will  ultimately  protect  Tonquin.  Unless  both  M.  Ferry 
and  M.  Ohallemel-Lacour  are  inventing  beliefs,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  statements  made  by  the  former  about  the 
Ivroumirs,  we  cannot  suppose,  both  of  them  are  convinced  that 
China  is,  as  M.  Granet  put  it,  “  une  puissance  negligible,” — 
an  unreal  Power,  which  may  safely  be  disregarded.  They 
either  hold,  or  affect  to  hold,  that  she  dare  not  declare  war, 
lest  she  should  break  in  pieces  ;  and  that  if  she  should  resist 
a  French  occupation  of  Tonquin,  it  will  not  be  necessary  even 
to  send  an  army,  but  her  defeat  may  be  left  to  the  powerful 
fleet  of  France.  So  confident  was  M.  Ferry  of  Chinese  power¬ 
lessness,  that  he  treated  the  Marquis  Tseng,  who  would  lose  his 
head  if  he  outstripped  instructions,  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  im¬ 
postor,  and  read  aloud  a  telegram  from  M.  Tricou,now  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  stating  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had  disavowed  the  Ambassador. 
Li  Hung  Chang  !  The  Chamber,  which  knows  as  much  of  the 
personages  of  China  as  of  the  great  men  of  Siberia,  was  so 
moved  by  these  mysterious  syllables  that  it  remained  in  com¬ 
motion  for  five  minutes,  and,  it  is  said,  voted  under  the 
impression  that  China  had  withdrawn  her  opposition,  the  facts 
being  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is  Viceroy  of  Pecheli,  and  though 


in  some  sense  “Premier,”  has  no  more  power  to  “disavow” 
the  Empress’s  Ambassador  than  Lord  Spencer  to  “  dis¬ 
avow  ”  Lord  Lyons.  No  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what 
the  Viceroy  had  disavowed — he  had  probably  only  re¬ 
gretted  the  rather  unusual  publication  of  despatches  by  the- 
Marquis  Tseng — but  every  one  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
war  being  imminent,  China  had  given  way.  The  dramatic 
incident,  possibly  prearranged,  soothed  away  opposition.  None- 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  situation — that  Pekin  cannot  now  be 
attacked,  except  by  a  large  army;  that  the  Chinese  have  drilled 
and  organised  100,000  men  under  American  and  German  officers,, 
and  armed  them  with  Remington  rifles ;  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  cares  nothing  about  a  blockade,  which  will  only  realise  its 
own  ideal  of  non-intercourse  with  Europe ;  that  this  blockade  will 
vex  and  worry  not  only  English  traders,  who  are  long-suffering, 
but  German  traders,  who  are  not ;  that  Russia  only  two  years 
ago  shrank  from  war  with  China  ;  and  finally,  that  the  Tartar 
dynasty  would  be  lost  if  it  gave  up  Tonquin — were  so  much 
as  alluded  to  by  the  Ministry  or  the  Members  of  the  majority, 
or,  for  that  matter,  by  any  speaker  of  the  Opposition.  Both 
majority  and  Ministry  are  plunging  into  a  grave  war  with  an 
old,  vast,  and  persistent  Empire,  which  has  never  yielded  a 
foot  until  her  capital  was  threatened  with  bombardment,  with 
light  hearts,  easy  consciences,  and  an  avowed  conviction  that 
war  with  China — war  to  be  waged  in  a  tropical  delta,  full  of 
fortresses,  covered  with  forest,  and  liable  to  inundation — - 
would,  to  a  Power  like  France,  be  only  a  maritime 
promenade.  The  Fleet  is  to  do  everything,  even  in  Ton¬ 
quin.  One  fact  alone  could  exonerate  the  Ministry  from 
the  charge  of  hopeless  rashness;  if  M.  Ferry  has  a  secret 
treaty  with  Russia  binding  the  Czar  to  advance  on  Pekin,  and' 
so  recover  Ivuldja  the  moment  the  French  reach  Bacninh,  then, 
no  doubt,  his  plans  have  a  solid  basis  beneath  them,  for 
Russia,  if  in  earnest,  could  reach  Pekin  without  passing  the 
fortresses  on  the  Peiho ;  but  there  is  no  hint,  however  dis¬ 
tant,  of  any  such  arrangement.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Jules- 
Ferry,  who  has  failed  to  obtain  a  Japanese  alliance,  actually 
said  that  in  defying  China  he  was  acting  as  front  and  chief 
of  the  European  Maritime  Powers.  He  actually  hinted  that 
he  had  the  support  of  Germany,  whose  one  grand  foreign- 
trade  will  be  stopped  by  a  blockade;  of  England,  which  will 
be  fined  some  six  millions  in  the  price  of  tea  alone  ;  and  of 
India,  which  will  see  her  opium  revenue  stopped  for  at  least  a 
year.  If  ever  a  Government  in  this  world  went  into  a  great 
war  without  adequate  reason,  and  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
forces  it  might  have  to  encounter  and  the  risks  it  might  have 
to  run,  it  is  the  Republican  Government  of  France  in  this 
quarrel  about  Tonquin. 

But,  it  may  be  alleged,  it  is  not  a  great  war.  Well,  we 
entirely  grant  that  we  do  not  know  what  line  the  Russian 
Government  will  take — a  cardinal  factor  in  the  affair — and! 
that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  War  party  in 
Pekin  will  ultimately  control  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  But 
there  are  a  few  elements  in  the  question  of  which  we  can  be 
certain,  and  they  are  these.  The  Russian  Government,  with  a 
deficit  for  the  year  of  £3,000,000,  does  not  want  a  cruelly 
expensive  land  war  just  now,  before  its  Asiatic  Railway  has  been 
even  begun.  The  Chinese  Government,  as  it  stands,  is  ready 
for  war,  and  has  for  thirteen  years  carried  on  slow  but  im¬ 
portant  wars  with  the  Panthays,  with  the  Kashgaris,  and  with 
Russian  dependants,  with  signal  and  terrible  success.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  it  chooses,  it  can  arm  the  Black  Flags,  the 
brave  mountaineers  of  Tonquin,  with  good  weapons,  can  assist 
them  with  50,000  regulars  drilled  by  Europeans,  and  can 
defend  three  powerful  fortresses  mounted  with  Krupp  guns. 
It  is  certain  that  it  can  expend  any  number  of  militia  in 
defending  the  ways — they  are  not  roads — to  Man  Hao, 
and  that  it  will  be  aided  by  the  climate,  by  the 
floods,  and  by  the  liability  of  French  conscripts  to 
disease.  And  it  is  certain  that  M.  Ferry  underrates  the 
danger,  takes  credit  for  sending  only  10,000  troops  to 
Tonquin,  talks  nonsense  about  Anamite  allies,  who  are  just 
like  Bengalees,  and  rejected  Admiral  Jaureguiberry’s  most 
seriously-offered  advice  to  make  the  Expedition  sufficiently 
large — 30,000  men  was,  we  believe,  suggested — to  ensure  a 
decisive  campaign.  It  follows  that  unless  Russia  moves,  of 
which  there  is  no  sign,  and  unless  China  gives  way,  which 
she  cannot  do,  and  unless  France  developes  a  Clive,  the 
one  form  of  genius  not  natural  to  her,  the  Republic  has 
entered  on  a  long,  troublesome,  and  expensive  campaign,  in 
which  conscripts  will  be  profusely  wasted,  and  which,  even  if 
successful,  will  not  be  illustrated  by  victories  perceptible  to  all 
the  world.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  protracted  effort  which 
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French  peasants  will  approve,  or  even  tolerate,  then  the  world 
has  totally  mistaken  their  temper,  their  policy,  and  French 
history  ;  and  it  is  upon  their  cordial  adhesion  that  the  Re¬ 
public  ultimately  depends.  The  invasion  of  Mexico  was  the 
beginning  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Empire,  and  we  cannot 
see  that  the  invasion  of  Tonquin  is  better  justified,  less  risky, 
or  more  likely  to  secure  political  or  commercial  advantage. 
France  is,  in  fact,  to  fight  China  at  her  least  vulnerable  point, 
for  the  privilege  of  placing  a  low  duty  on  English  and  German 
exports  up  the  Sontrkoi.  Verily,  the  wisdom  of  universal 
suffrage  is  not  past  question. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  IN  EDINBURGH. 

R.  GOSCIIEN’S  speech  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  is 
not  a  mere  unit  in  the  score  or  so  of  the  week’s 
speeches.  It  is  one  of  those  speeches  which  are  of  the  nature 
of  actions,  which  carry  you  into  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and 
make  you  feel  that  he  is  not  so  much  putting  views  before  you 
as  making  you  feel  what  he  has  been  compelled  to  take  into 
account  in  actual  life, — sometimes  difficulties  that  he  has  sur¬ 
mounted,  sometimes  problems  which  he  has  tried  to  solve  and 
found  only  partially  soluble,  sometimes  perplexities  out  of 
which  he  has  found  no  clue  at  all.  For  example,  what  could 
be  more  striking  and  instructive  than  his  comment  on  the  in¬ 
consistency  inherent  in  a  great  deal  of  our  popular  feeling  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  Native  races  in  our  Dependen¬ 
cies  and  our  Colonial  Empire.  First,  there  is  the  great  mis¬ 
sionary  wish  to  raise  their  moral  condition  and  their 
standard  of  life  and  habit, — to  get  rid  of  the  slavery  among 
them, — to  reform  the  corruptions  of  their  Goverments, — 
to  rectify  their  finances, — and  to  lighten  the  burdens  on  their 
peasantry.  Then  there  is  the  desire  to  leave  them  to  themselves, 
to  avoid  dictating  to  them  our  views  of  political  life,  to  en¬ 
courage  and  respect  their  national  self-esteem  and  avoid  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  it.  Now,  says  Mr.  Goschen,  are  these  two  perfectly 
distinct  ends  really  compatible  ?  Can  we  get  rid  of  slavery  in 
Asiatic  or  African  States,  and  get  rid  of  the  despotism  of  the 
princes,  and  reform  their  finances,  and  sweep  out  the  corruptions 
of  their  administration,  and  make  the  position  of  the  peasantry 
tolerable,  without  undertaking  to  govern  them  entirely,  and 
scattering  to  the  winds  all  notion  of  respecting  their  national 
pride  and  their  national  traditions  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can 
we  respect  their  national  pride  and  their  national  traditions 
without  resolving  to  tolerate  their  despotisms,  to  wink  at  the 
oppressiveness  of  their  Governments,  to  cast  to  the  winds  all 
notion  of  reforming  their  finances,  and  even  perhaps  all  notion 
of  insisting  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  Mr.  Goschen 
has  evidently  studied  this  question  carefully  in  the  East. 
He  knows  very  well  that  it  is  a  real  question.  He  is  perfectly 
aware  that  we  are  attempting  in  Egypt,  and,  perhaps,  else¬ 
where,  to  find  some  tolerable  compromise  between  two  very 
different  solutions,  and  he  is  evidently  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  compromise  between  them  that  will  really  work, 
can  be  found.  We  suspect, — though  this  is  only  an  infer¬ 
ence,  for  he  does  not  tell  us  his  conclusion, — that  his  vote 
would  be  for  boldly  governing  and  civilising,  wherever  our 
duties  to  our  present  dependencies  require  our  positive  inter¬ 
ference  ;  but  for  repudiating  as  far  as  possible  anything  like  in¬ 
terference,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  leave  an  endurable  Asiatic 
or  African  system  to  pursue  its  own  way.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Goschen 
sees  that  the  English  Democracy  entertains  two  quite  distinct 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  Native  races  with  whom  we  are 
more  or  less  concerned,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
say  which  of  the  two  wishes  shall  have  most  weight, — the 
wish  to  civilise  and  educate,  or  the  wish  to  respect  the 
institutions  and  the  traditions  of  Native  States  and  Tribes 
whose  institutions  are  not  civilised,  and  whose  traditions  are 
not  humane.  We  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Goschen  wants 
to  lead  the  Democracy  to  clear  up  its  views  on  these  points ; 
and  to  assume  power  and  govern  beneficently,  yet  strongly, 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  the  interests  of 
mankind  appear  to  point  to  moral  civilisation  as  the  necessity 
of  the  hour ;  but  to  repudiate  force,  and  to  repudiate  the 
meddling  which  leads  to  half-and-half  measures,  wherever  it 
is  possible  in  justice  to  the  duties  which  we  have  already 
undertaken,  to  postpone  the  assumption  of  further  duties.  In 
putting  the  case  so  powerfully  and  lucidly  before  the  English 
Democracy,  whose  growing  supremacy  he  so  fully  recognises, 
Mr.  Goschen  has,  at  all  events,  done  a  great  service  to  the 
English  people. 

On  another  class  of  questions, of  less  immediate  urgency,  but  of 
no  less  importance,  Mr.  Goschen  is  equally  clear  and  statesman¬ 


like, — the  questions,  we  mean,  which  affect  the  organisation  of 
our  Civil  Service,  our  Army  and  Navy.  As  we  understand 
him,  he  urges  Englishmen  of  ail  classes  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  retrenchment  simply  as  an  empty  formula, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  idea  of  retrenching  all  in¬ 
efficient  expenditure,  and  adapting  our  Services  in  the 
strictest  possible  manner  to  our  needs.  Let  us  get  our  minds 
clear,  he  says,  as  to  what  we  really  want  for  the  efficient 
organisation  of  the  Empire, — what  education  we  want,  what 
Army  we  want,  what  Navy,  what  munitions  and  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  let  us  think  nothing  excessive  which  is  necessary 
for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  supply  of  these  wants;  but  let 
every  inefficiency  be  docked  away,  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
Further,  in  forming  our  ideal,  let  us  never  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  to  continue  both  abroad  and  at  home  the  great  work  in 
which  we  have  engaged,  to  continue  it  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  and  to  accept  any  additional  responsibilities  which  the 
hour  requires  for  discharging  our  engagements  in  the  best 
possible  fashion,  is  good  for  us,  and  that  the  time  has  not  come 
when  we  ought  to  draw  back  from  the  lines  traced  for  us  by 
our  ancestors,  and  confess  ourselves  either  too  weak  for  the 
tasks  we  have  inherited,  or  too  sensitive  and  squeamish 
to  endure  the  reproaches  lavished  on  us  for  an  in¬ 
adequate  performance  of  those  tasks.  Here,  again,  we 
completely  agree  with  Mr.  Goschen.  We  believe  that  he 
is  perfectly  right  in  regarding  the  duty  of  retrenchment  as 
implying  nothing  more  than  the  obligation  to  get  rid  of  all 
waste, — waste  having  an  indomitable  tendency  to  creep  into 
every  great  organisation.  But  what  waste  is,  no  one,  of  course, 
can  decide,  without  knowing  precisely  what  he  intends  to  do, 
and  whether  or  not  he  could  do  it  equally  well  at  less  cost. 
Mr.  Goschen  as  an  economist  deprecates  heartily  anything 
like  superfluity,  and  is  eager  for  the  utmost  efficiency. 
Only,  he  says,  let  the  efficiency  be  the  efficiency  of  a  great 
Empire,  and  not  what  would  be  called  efficiency  by  that  minute 
party  which  would  rather  see  the  Empire  go  to  pieces,  than 
keep  on  foot  a  strong  Army  and  Navy  to  sustain  it.  Here,  too, 
the  Democracy  must  clear  up  its  own  ideas,  and  not  confuse 
between  the  retrenchment  of  every  inefficient  and  unnecessary 
expense,  and  the  serious  undermining  of  British  power  by 
grudging  the  nation  efficient  services  wherewith  to  defend  and 
develope  its  policy  and  to  uphold  its  will. 

It  is  on  the  political  development  of  the  Democracy  that  we 
agree  least  with  Mr.  Goschen.  No  one  can  recognise  more 
fully  or  vividly  than  he  does  what  the  advent  of  Democracy  in 
the  United  Kingdom  means.  He  sketches  with  great  power 
the  change  which  it  has  effected  in  Parliament,  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  in  the  position  of  statesmen,  in  the  character  of 
our  legislative  proposals,  in  our  dreams  and  in  our  aims.  And 
he  shows  with  great  vivacity  how  those  who  do  not  recognise 
this  new  presence  among  us,  bewilder  themselves  by  ascribing 
to  the  conjuring  of  Mr.  Gladstone  what  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
doing  at  all,  but  what  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  found  its 
fullest  expression  for  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
character  and  life.  But  what  puzzles  us  is  that  Mr.  Goschen 
recognising  thus  fully  what  democracy  means,  should  not 
recognise  also  that  democracy  can  be  regulated  and  guided 
and  made  to  understand  itself,  only  by  those  who  do  not 
put  up  toy  barriers  in  its  path,  but  who  appeal  to 
genuinely  democratic  principles  against  the  abuses  and 
blunders,  not  of  the  democracy,  but  of  the  mob.  Mr. 
Goschen  all  but  admits  that  the  chance  of  securing  the  assent 
of  the  British  people  to  the  principle  of  the  representation  of 
classes ,  to  which  he  himself  wistfully  clings,  is  dead  and  gone. 
He  almost  admits  that  now  that  you  have  enfranchised  the 
artisans  in  Parliamentary  boroughs,  you  must  enfranchise  the 
artisan  in  the  villages  and  the  unrepresented  towns,  and  the 
agricultural  labourers  too.  And  yet,  though  he  admits  this 
reluctantly,  he  makes  shipwreck  of  his  own  political  influence 
by  insisting  that  he  will  be  the  last  man  to  yield.  That 
seems  to  us  a  little  childish ;  and  it  seems  to  us  not  a  little 
childish  that  he  will  not  hear  for  a  moment  of  decentralising 
the  extravagantly  and  dangerously  centralised  Government  of 
Ireland,  until  Ireland  shall  have  given  up  that  habit  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  which  this  extreme  centralisation  has  chiefly  tended  to 
cause.  If  it  were  proposed,  in  offering  Ireland  more  local  self- 
government,  to  give  her  more  physical  opportunity  of  organ¬ 
ising  rebellion,  then  might  we  join  in  Mr.  Goschen’s  objection. 
But  to  maintain  that  to  let  the  Irish  make  their  own  roads, 
and  impose  their  own  rates,  and  build  their  own  workhouses, 
and  enlarge  their  own  harbours  with  less  control  from  Dublin 
than  they  do  at  present,  is  to  increase  their  opportunities  for 
rebellion,  instead  of  rather  to  occupy  their  minds  with  whole- 
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some  business  wbicli  would  divert  them  from  rebellion,  seems 
to  us  strange  superstition.  It  is  the  secret  meetings  in  which 
treason  is°  plotted  which  we  encourage  by  discouraging 
open  municipal  meetings.  To  our  minds,  Mr.  Goschen’s 
adhesion  to  Lord  Hartington’s  dangerous  doctrine  as  to  self- 
government  in  Ireland  is  the  weakest  part  of  his  speech.  Let 
the  Irish  ratepayers  deal  themselves  and  at  their  own  cost 
with  all  the  dreamy  projects  for  making  a  Paradise  of  Ireland, 
and  we  should  soon  hear  less  of  rebellion,  and  less,  perhaps,  of 
futile  philanthropy  too,  than  we  hear  now. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  political  attitude  which  would 
best  suit  Mr.  Goschen  would  be  that  of  a  democratic  states¬ 
man  bent  on  making  the  Democracy  realise  how  much 
there  is  in  empire  which  entails  a  great  burden  on 
the  people  at  large  ;  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  people 
who  will  listen  to  demagogues  to  ruin  their  own  hopes ; 
how  important  it  is  not  to  confound  a  democracy  with  the 
noisy  mob  ;  how  contrary  to  all  democratic  principle  it  is  to 
get  the  opinion  of  only  one  class,  however  big,  in  place  of 
the  opinion  of  all  the  people ;  how  disloyal  it  is  to  the 
people,  by  any  juggling  to  drown  the  voice  of  any  section 
of  the  people  which,  by  its  numbers,  has  a  fair  right  to  be 
heard.  Nor  do  we  understand  why  Mr.  Goschen  thinks  that 
by  greater  subdivision  of  constituencies,  we  should  get  a 
less  true  representation  of  the  varieties  of  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  nation.  To  us,  it  seems  that  the  more 
numerous  are  the  electoral  subdivisions,  the  more  certain 
it  will  be  that  every  variety  of  opinion  which  largely 
prevails  will  get  itself  adequately  heard  ;  while  the  larger 
and  more  unmanageable  are  the  electoral  divisions,  the 
more  probable  it  will  be  that  the  views,  thoughts,  and  wishes 
of  the  thoughtful  will  be  swamped  in  the  sea  of  votes. 
But  however  this  may  be,  surely  it  would  be  far  better  for 
Mr.  Goschen  to  accept  the  Democracy,  and  apply  his  mind 
to  the  great  problem  of  securing  under  it  a  fit  representation 
of  all  thinking  men,  as  well  as  of  the  unthinking  crowds,  than 
to  try,  by  playing  the  part  of  a  political  Codes  even  more 
sanguine  than  the  Boman,  to  defend  a  bridge  which  is  not 
defensible,  and  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  attempt. 


MR.  FORSTER  ON  EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 

R.  FORSTER  will,  we  fear,  have  learned  a  disagreeable 
lesson  from  the  result  of  his  interview  on  Wednesday 
with  the  agent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  considerable  tour  in  Eastern  Europe,  during 
which  he  had  seen  most  of  the  interesting  scenes,  met  most  of 
the  considerable  men,  and  talked  to  most  of  the  statesmen  in 
European  Turkey.  On  his  return, he  was  interviewed  by  some 
one  upon  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  related  the  conclusions  he 
had  formed.  His  remarks  were  excellently  reported,  with  his 
permission,  in  Wednesday’s  issue  of  that  journal,  and  consti¬ 
tute  a  deliverance  which,  if  uttered  as  a  speech  at  Bradford  or 
in  London,  would,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  There  has  not  been  for  years 
such  a  contribution  to  Western  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  one  so  frank,  or  so  full  of  trustworthy 
information.  Yet  it  fell  nearly  dead.  Even  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  had  no  leader  on  the  statement,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  London  journal  either  reproduced  it  or  commented 
on  it,  or  attacked  it.  This  is  not  a  consequence  of  any  want 
of  interest  in  the  subject,  for,  as  it  chances,  events  in  Bulgaria 
are  just  now  watched  through  a  microscope,  but  is  purely  a 
result  of  the  form  in  which  the  information  was  conveyed  to 
the  world.  One-half,  we  believe,  even  of  the  readers  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  either  never  saw  the  statement,  or  glanced 
at  it  without  a  notion  of  its  importance.  We  will  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  give  a  summary  of  Mr.  Forster’s  opinions,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  are  those  of  a  man  of  Cabinet  rank,  who  has 
three  times  visited  Turkey,  who  is  accustomed  to  study  Ireland 
and  India,  who  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  strong  government, 
and  who,  on  the  Turkish  question,  once  or  twice  struck  ourselves 
as  a  little  too  tolerant  of  the  claims  of  the  Ottoman  caste. 

Mr.  Forster  entirely  confirms  the  Liberal  view  as  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Constantinople  itself.  The  Sultan, 
Abdul  Hamid,  he  says,  though  placed  on  the  throne  to  be  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  murdered  Abdul  Aziz  and 
dethroned  Murad,  has  made  himself  more  feared  by  the  Pashas 
than  any  Sultan  since  Mahmoud.  “  The  awe  of  him  lies 
heavy  upon  every  Pasha  in  Stamboul.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  such  as  it  is,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  centred  in  him.  He  insists  upon  doing  everything, 
knowing  everything,  seeing  everything.  As  a  result,  no  business 


is  done,  nothing  gets  settled,  there  is  a  universal  block.  He 
keeps  his  Pashas  well  in  hand,  but  beyond  that,  by  trying  to 
do  everything,  he  really  accomplishes  nothing.  His  empire  is 
rotting  into  ruin.”  This  is  the  universal  testimony  alike  of 
Turks,  diplomatists,  and  travelling  foreigners,  and  Mr.  Forster 
only  puts  it  into  incisive  language.  How  the  Sultan  has 
attained  this  authority  he  does  not  explain, — we  believe  the 
secret  is  simply  that  he  pushes  his  perfectly  legal  pretensions 
as  Vicegerent  of  Heaven  into  all  things,  and  while  Mussulmans 
cannot  resist,  there  is  no  other  force  ; — but  that  he  has  it  is 
past  all  doubt,  and  as  one  consequence  the’  Treasury  is  empty, 
and  bills  for  necessaries  only  paid  by  orders  on  distant  pro¬ 
vinces  which  are  sold  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount.  The  troops 
even  in  the  Dardanelles  “  are  barefoot  and  as  ragged  as  the 
poorest  of  Irish  beggars,  unpaid  and  miserable.”  “  None  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  Ottoman  Service,  except  those  which  parade 
before  the  Sultan,  are  paid.”  They  receive  provisions  and 
arms,  and  are  left  to  eke  out  what  is  wanting  by  plunder. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  no  means  of  governing  left  in  the 
Pashaliks,  that  the  “  provinces  are  infested  with  brigands,”  and 
that  even  the  Pashas  are  ashamed  of  the  condition  of  affairs. 

“  Macedonia,  for  instance,  is  in  a  horrible  condition.  It  is  over¬ 
run  with  brigands,  who  terrorise  the  country  up  to  the  very 
suburbs  of  Salonica.  When  we  were  at  Salonica,  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  told  me  he  dared  not  call  upon  his  best 
customers,  for  fear  he  was  captured  en  route.  At  Adrianople  a 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  could  not  enjoy  a  day’s  shooting 
without  the  constant  dread  of  being  himself  the  prey  of 
brigands.  There  is  no  law,  no  order,  no  security  for  life  and 
property.  Things  are  getting  worse  and  worse,  by  sheer  rotten¬ 
ness.  I  was  told  that  the  Pasha  governing  one  of  the  villayets 
conterminous  with  Eastern  Roumelia  has  sent  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  begging  for  means  wherewith  to  govern  a  little 
better,  for  the  contrast  between  his  district  and  that  of 
the  adjoining  autonomous  province  was  really  too  great.” 
In  Salonica,  which  Mr.  Forster  rightly  points  to  as  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  destined,  from 
its  geographical  position  on  the  straight  line  between  London 
and  Asia,  to  still  higher  fortunes,  the  people  are  so  miserable 
that  they  would  welcome  any  change  which  alleviated  their 
sufferings.  The  Turks  themselves  are  weary  and  despairing, 
and  the  Turkophils  have  disappeared.  “  Seven  years  ago, 
when  I  visited  Turkey  I  found  many  Turkophils.  This  year 
I  have  not  discovered  one.  The  race  is  extinct.  Not  one  man 
of  any  nationality  did  I  come  across  in  the  whole  of  my  tour 
who  even  pretended  to  believe  that  anything  but  destruction 
lay  before  the  Turkish  Government,  and  that,  too,  before  very 
long.” 

That  is  Turkey,  in  the  judgment  of  a  statesman  who  believes 
in  strong  government ;  now  let  us  turn  to  the  “  wretched  little 
States  ”  which  are  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  military  despotism 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  weighed  upon  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  old  heritage  of  civilisation,  a  vast  region  once  more 
civilised  than  the  West,  filled  with  a  brighter  popula¬ 
tion,  studded  with  more  splendid  cities,  and  still  pos¬ 
sessed  of  far  greater  natural  resources.  We  must  give 
Mr.  Forster’s  own  words.  While  stating  that  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria  had,  at  twenty-three,  to  under¬ 
take  a  task  which  the  most  experienced  statesman  could 
hardly  have  performed,  that  all  classes  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
are  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  Aleko  Pasha  as  Hospodar, 
and  that  the  ablest  statesman  he  found  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  was  M.  Tricoupis,  the  Premier  of  Greece,  Mr. 
Forster  states : — “  The  contrast  between  the  villayet  of  the 
Danube  as  I  saw  it  in  1876,  and  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria 
as  I  saw  it  this  month,  was  most  striking.  In  less  than  seven 
years  a  race  of  slaves  have  become  a  nation  of  freemen.  I  saw 
hundreds,  I  may  almost  say  thousands,  of  Bulgarians,  as  I  went 
about  the  country,  and  was  as  much  delighted  as  surprised  at 
the  sturdy  independence  and  intelligent  aspect  of  the  peasant 
people.  The  policy  of  giving  them  self-government  has  been 
signally  successful.  The  Bulgarians  are  well  able  to  govern 
themselves.  That  is  the  chief  fact  that  is  impressed  upon  my 
mind  as  the  result  of  my  visit.  If  only  foreign  Powers  will 
leave  them  to  themselves,  they  will  work  out  a  very  creditable 
future  for  Bulgaria.  Their  progress  has  already  been  surprising, 
and  if  they  are  let  alone,  it  will  continue.  This  applies  to  both 
the  Bulgarias — Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans  and  the  southern 
Bulgaria,  which  is  called  Eastern  Roumelia.  Of  the  two,  Eastern 
Roumelia  is,  I  think,  more  advanced  ;  but  the  Bulgarians  south 
of  the  Balkans  were  always  better  educated,  and,  in  short, 
more  civilised  than  those  in  the  north.  Wherever  you  turn 
you  meet  evidence  of  some  improvement.  To  begin  with,  the 
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Bulgarians  have  suppressed  that  brigandage  which  is  the  curse 
of  all  the  regions  still  under  the  Turk.  In  Eastern  Roumelia, 
this  work  is  absolutely  complete.  In  Bulgaria  it  is  so,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  tract  in  the  north-east,  near  the 
Varna  Railway.  With  that  insignificant  exception  there  is  no 
place  in  either  of  the  Bulgarias  where  law  and  order  do  not 
prevail,  and  where  the  authority  of  the  police  is  disputed. 
When  you  consider  that  the  whole  of  that  territory  was  the 
cockpit  of  the  East ;  that  Pomak,  and  Circassian,  and  Bashi- 
Bazouk  overran  it  only  six  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  not  five 
years  since  the  Russian  armies  quitted  the  province  from 
which  they  had  driven  the  Turk,  this  is  a  very  notable  fact.” 
The  Bulgarians,  he  says,  though  they  like  the  Russians,  do 
not  want  them.  They  are  perfectly  competent  to  govern 
themselves,  and  they  have  already  advanced  their  material 
civilisation  far  beyond  that  of  Southern  Russia.  They  would 
be  quite  independent,  if  only  the  blunder  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  were  rectified,  and  the  two  Bulgarias — which,  Mr. 
Forster  observes  en  joassant,  are  filled  with  Bulgarians,  and 
not,  as  is  often  alleged,  with  Greeks — were  allowed  to  unite 
themselves,  and  develope  as  they  wish.  In  both  provinces 
the  Bulgarians  are  enthusiastic  for  education,  their  leading 
men  are  educated  at  the  “  Robert  College  ” — the  American 
College  at  Constantinople — and  “  both  the  Governments 
have  established  universal,  free,  compulsory  education. 
There  is  a  school  in  every  village,  and  scholars  in 
every  school.  In  a  large  elementary  school  at  Sophia 
I  subjected  a  boy,  who  would  with  us  belong  to  the 
third  or  fourth  standard,  to  the  test  which  I  always  apply  in 
visiting  schools  in  this  country.  I  asked  him  to  read  a  passage 
selected  at  random  from  the  newspaper  of  the  day.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  the  ease  and  emphasis  with 
which  the  little  fellow  read  off  the  passage  given  to  him.” 
We  must  add,  as  a  little  touch  which  brings  the  change 
strongly  before  us,  that  some  of  the  powerful  men  in  Bulgaria 
who  guide  Prince  Vogorides  in  his  administration  belong  to 
the  family  of  the  Gueshoffs,  who  “  narrowly  escaped  hanging 
at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  six  years  ago.”  It  is  added  that 
the  Turks  who  aided  in  the  massacres  live  unmolested  in  the 
country,  just  as  the  cruellest  West  Indian  slave-owners  were 
pardoned  by  the  Negroes  after  emancipation,  and  that  five 
Members  of  Parliament  at  Philippopolis  and  fifteen  at 
Sophia  are  Mussulmans  : — “  I  could  find  no  proof  that 
the  Government  subjects  them  to  any  ill-treatment.  My 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  one  Moslem  landowner, 
who,  it  was  stated,  in  the  old  days  had  burned  a 
monastery  and  massacred  its  inmates,  who  had  sold  one- 
half  of  his  land,  and  although  an  absentee  landlord  was 
regularly  drawing  rents  from  the  other  half.  In  some  villages 
where  the  Pomaks  continued  to  live,  men  who  were  known  to 
have  murdered  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  orphans  and  widows 
of  their  neighbours  were  unmolested.  North  of  the  Balkans, 
where  the  relations  of  the  two  races  had  never  been  so  inflamed 
as  in  the  southern  province,  there  was  no  complaint  of  ill- 
treatment.” 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  diplomatist  in  Eastern 
Europe  who  will  not  confirm  every  one  of  these  statements, 
and  yet  we  are  told,  when  we  argue  for  the  autonomy  of 
Armenia,  that  the  Christian  races  even  in  Europe  are  incap¬ 
able  of  self-government,  that  their  grievances  are  Russian 
inventions,  that  to  rescue  them  from  Constantinople  is  to  con¬ 
demn  them  to  death,  and  that  the  only  way  to  govern  them 
well  is  to  hand  over  the  Balkans  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Better  Austria  than  Russia,  for  Austria,  as  Italy  showed,  can 
be  shaken  off,  but  compare  Mr.  Forster’s  evidence  on  Bulgaria 
with  Mr.  Evans’s  evidence  on  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  They 
are  not  equal  witnesses,  it  is  true  ;  but  both  are  Englishmen, 
with  eyes,  with  experience,  and  with  the  habit  of  speaking- 
truth. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  READING. 

ORD  SALISBURY  is  always  efficient  in  stirring  up 
passion.  His  speeches  at  Reading  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  devised  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  French  jealousy 
of  England,  Colonial  distrust  of  England,  and  Irish  implaca¬ 
bility  towards  England.  The  French  Government,  he  says,  is 
so  weak  and  so  unstable  that  it  cannot  control  its  own  agents 
abroad,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  exclusively  of  the 
French  Government  if  everything  has  not  gone  smooth ; 
English  policy  must  share  the  blame ;  and  the  weakness  in 
French  control  must  be  regarded  as  only  aggravating  the 
mischief  due  to  the  vacillation  of  the  English  Cabinet.  France 


and  England  went  on  very  well  together, — though  not  quite 
as  well  as  the  German  Powers,  with  whom  it  was  much 
more  important  to  have  a  cordial  understanding,  went  on 
with  England, — so  long  as  the  Tory  Administration  was 
in  office.  It  was  Mr.  Bright’s  reluctance  to  use  physical  force 
which  upset  our  Egyptian  policy,  and  Mr.  Bright  could  not 
have  sat  in  a  Tory  Cabinet.  The  Dual  Control  in  Egypt,  under 
Tory  Government,  worked  well ;  whereas  nothing  the  Liberals 
have  done  or  can  do  in  Egypt,  if  they  keep  their  engagements, 
can  work  well.  If  they  retire,  as  they  promise  to  do,  French 
intrigue  will  soon  upset  all  they  have  done  ;  and  though  that 
intrigue  may  be  due  to  busybodies,  and  not  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  moment  the 
English  troops  leave  Egypt,  French  intrigues  to  recover  the 
power  lost  in  Egypt  will  recommence.  Of  our  Colonies  and 
Dependencies,  Lord  Salisbury  tells  us  that  they  cannot  for  the 
future  respect  the  Home  Government  at  all.  We  discourage 
and  dishearten  all  our  own  people,  and  deliberately  fill  all  our 
enemies’  hearts  with  “  wild  and  unlawful  hopes.”  The  Colonists 
are  being  told  “  not  by  words,  but  by  acts  more  eloquent  than 
words,  that  England  is  powerless  to  protect  her  Dependencies.” 
The  Government  had  used  Cetewayo  precisely  as  if  they  wanted 
to  spread  disorder.  “  They  let  him  out  of  prison  when  they 
saw  prospects  of  peace,  and  then  they  let  him  go  when  he  had 
destroyed  it.”  It  is  the  same,  says  Lord  Salisbury,  in  Ireland. 
There,  the  Government  are  trying  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  alienate  Ulster,  and  make  Ulster  feel  that  it  is  to  be 
giv”fen  over  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  will  of  the  other  three 
Provinces.  The  inference  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech 
suggests  to  us,  and  will  suggest  to  Ireland,  is  that  the  old 
Orange  cries  ought  to  be  resuscitated,  and  resuscitated  in  the 
interest  of  the  Tories.  Such  is  the  general  drift  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  orations, — contempt  for  France,  with  hints  as  to  how 
she  may,  nevertheless,  get  the  better  of  a  government  as  weak 
as  her  own,  the  Liberal  Government  of  England  ; — proud 
indifference  to  the  complaints  of  all  those  native  races  in  India 
or  our  Colonies  which  conceive  that  they  have  grievances 
against  us,  and  cordial  encouragement  to  the  disloyal  feel¬ 
ing  with  which  Anglo-Saxons  regard  any  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  those  native  races;  finally,  in  Ireland,  the  policy 
of  “  the  Pale,”  so  far  as  it  is  at  all  applicable  to  modern 
conditions.  And  this  summary  represents,  we  really  believe, 
Lord  Salisbury’s  true  mind.  On  all  the  difficult  questions  of 
foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic  policy,  his  would  be  a  policy 
of  scorn  and  selfishness  ;  he  would  exaggerate  the  English 
arrogance  and  the  English  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  other 
races,  until  we  had  no  alliance  left  except  with  the  Turks  and 
the  Teutonic  nations,  and  until  no  loyalty  remained  for  us  except 
the  loyalty  of  those  who  think  that  the  English  spirit  is  chiefly 
shown  by  trampling  on  all  that  is  not  English,  as  if  it  were 
the  dust  under  their  feet. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  Lord  Salisbury  periodi¬ 
cally  refreshes  the  mind  of  the  country  with  this  douche  of 
scornful  intolerance,  otherwise  the  people  might  forget  what 
the  exchange  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
Government  of  the  Conservatives  would  be  likely  to  mean. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  so  mild  and,  on  the  whole,  so  fair, 
that  they  might  very  well  think  it  safe  to  put  him  for  a  time 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  But,  unfortunately,  as  we  have  often 
experienced  already,  it  is  not  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  mind, 
but  “  a  darker  and  more  dangerous  spirit  ”  which  would  rule 
the  counsels  of  the  Tory  Cabinet ;  and  for  the  Liberals,  it 
is  of  all  things  most  important  that  the  character  of  that 
spirit  should  not  be  ignored,  and  that  men  should  not 
forget  that  it  is  one  which  cannot  even  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  Conservative  Peers,  so  reckless  is  the  caste-feeling 
and  so  rash  is  the  conduct  which  expresses  it.  Domineer¬ 
ing,  arrogant,  and  rather  embittered  than  softened  by  failure, 
Lord  Salisbury  is  just  the  statesman  who,  if  he  ever  had  the 
full  control  of  affairs  in  this  country,  might  bring  about  some 
great  catastrophe  by  his  passionate  management  of  foreign 
affairs,  or  by  his  high-handed  indifference  to  all  those  interests  of 
our  vast  Dependencies  which  are  not  mere  English  interests  in 
disguise,  or  even  perhaps  by  his  contempt  for  the  political  desires 
of  the  English  democracy.  In  his  speeches  in  Wales,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  dwelt  very  earnestly  on  the  magic  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  insisted  that  the  Conservatives  did  not  take  sufficient 
pains  to  show  people  of  all  classes  interested  in  our  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  how  profoundly  Conservatives  desire  to  improve  their 
condition  and  to  understand  their  wants.  Well,  if  he  would  but 
study  Lord  Salisbury’s  speeches,  he  would  soon  understand  why 
the  Conservatives  are  never  likely  to  get  credit  for  such  desires 
as  these,  so  long  as  Lord  Salisbury  continues  to  be  regarded  as 
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their  most  brilliant  mouthpiece.  Sympathy  with  landlords  and 
aristocracies  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  sympathy  which  Lord 
Salisbury  ever  betrays.  He  may  now  and  then  interest  him¬ 
self  in  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  “  rookeries,”  both  as  a 
proprietor  who  clearly  sees  that  such  property  is  discreditable, 
and  as  a  statesman  who  knows  that  “  flouts,  and  jibes,  and 
sneers  ”  will  never  bring  the  masses  of  the  people  to  his  side. 
But  he  is  hardly  master  of  his  own  spirit,  and  whenever  he 
addresses  a  popular  audience,  “  flouts,  and  jibes,  and  sneers  ” 
preponderate,  simply  because  the  spirit  which  produces  them  is 
too  intractable  to  be  tamed.  The  spirit  of  exclusive  pride  is 
not  the  spirit  of  sympathy.  And  the  spirit  of  exclusive  pride 
has  been  the  secret  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  undeniable  power,  from 
his  first  speech  as  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  to  his  last  speech  at 
Eeading  as  the  Conservative  leader.  While  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Salisbury  continues  to  keep  its  ascendency  over  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  we  may  feel  pretty  safe  as  to  the  thorough¬ 
going  Liberalism  of  the  constituencies,  even  though  that  tide 
of  popular  favour  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  name  commands, 
were  no  longer  at  the  service  of  the  Liberal  party. 


ENGLISH  WOEKMEN  ON  SOCIALISM. 

T  is  most  satisfactory,  amid  the  wild  ideas  which  are  in 
the  air  on  every  side,  to  observe  the  attitude  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  representatives  who  attended  the  International  Conference 
of  Trades  Unionists — or  “  Federation  of  Handicraftsmen,”  as 
the  French  call  it — held  in  Paris  this  week.  The  Englishmen 
had  a  good  many  temptations  to  express  rather  extreme  ideas. 
They  knew  their  colleagues  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Spain  greatly  wished  it,  and  they  wanted  to  conciliate  them, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  aid  in  resisting  the  importation  of 
foreign  workmen  into  Britain.  Moreover,  they  desired  to 
show  that  English  workmen  understood  Continental  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  were  not  wholly  immersed  in  their  own  insular 
plans  and  aspirations.  And  finally,  they,  being  human  beings, 
were  pleased  with  the  very  marked  desire  to  pay  them  honour, 
and  to  recognise  them  as  men  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
battle  of  Labour.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  for  instance,  was  placed  in 
the  chair  by  a  kind  of  force,  though  he  pleaded  that  he  did 
not  know  French,  and  was  not  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  Continental  meetings.  Nevertheless,  the  national  character 
prevailed.  Not  one  of  the  English  men  or  women  present 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  say  anything  in  advance  of  his  own 
convictions,  or  to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  capital,  or  to  ask 
for  State  regulation  of  wages,  or  to  sanction  legislation  as  to 
hours,  or  to  agree,  even  in  the  abstract,  that  collectivism 
should  be  substituted  for  combination.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who 
presided  on  Monday,  maintained  in  the  boldest  way  that 
workmen  had  in  England  effected  such  changes  through  com¬ 
bination  that  they  were  bound  to  stick  to  the  old  lines, 
and  reject  interference  by  the  State  ;  Mr.  Burnett  declared 
that  the  old  Chartists,  who  believed  in  State  action,  had 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  wrong,  combinations  securing 
much  more  than  laws  ever  could ;  and  Miss  Simcox  affirmed 
that  even  women  could  effect  more  by  combination  than  by 
demanding  laws.  These  ideas  were  not  approved,  but  the 
Englishmen  only  grew  stubborn,  and  on  the  following  day 
Mr.  Broadhurst  read,  amidst  a  chill  silence,  a  paper  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  notion  of  the  State  assisting  workmen’s  cor¬ 
porations  was  one  from  which  “he  profoundly  dissented  that 
if  Government  began  regulating  wages,  it  would  soon  ask  how  the 
wages  were  spent ;  that  adult  men  ought  not  to  be  protected  by 
statutes, but  to  protect  themselves ;  that  in  England,  middle-class 
men  had  constantly  exerted  themselves  to  secure  rights  for 
workmen  ;  that  the  idea  of  an  international  law  regulating 
hours  of  labour  was  impracticable,  as  the  English  hours  could 
not  be  adapted  to  foreign  hours  ;  and  that,  finally,  the  Con¬ 
tinentals  should  form  stronger  and  above  all  richer  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  secure  their  rights  through  them.  The  Continental 
Delegates  did  not  hiss,  but  though  all  belonging  to  the  more 
moderate  party  among  workmen,  and  ready  to  turn  Anarchists 
out  of  the  room,  as,  indeed,  they  subsequently  did,  they  listened 
to  the  Englishman  without  one  word  of  approval  or  adhesion. 

The  scene  must  have  been  thoroughly  characteristic,  the 
determined  Englishmen,  who  were  admitted  to  have  won  such 
victories — that  was  conceded  on  all  hands — coolly  persisting 
in  expounding  their  practical  though  sometimes  Philistine 
ideas,  in  the  teeth  of  the  cold  disapproval  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  half-a-dozen  nations,  who,  nevertheless,  had  insisted 
on  giving  them  the  first  place,  as  the  most  successful  of 
Unionists.  The  French  reasoned  logically,  the  Spaniards 
declaimed,  the  Italians  thundered  about  treachery  till  they 


were  ejected  from  the  hall,  and  the  Englishmen  went  on  with 
their  statements  of  facts  which  were  unanswerable,  but  which 
somehow  took  no  grip  of  the  foreign  audience.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  characteristic  touch  was  that  these  very 
Englishmen  demanded,  in  the  name  of  brotherhood,  a  purely 
insular  and  selfish  advantage,  and  not  only  did  not  see  that  it 
was  selfish,  but  convinced  their  Continental  colleagues  that  it 
was  not.  They  asked,  as  their  single  request,  that  when  a 
strike  was  on,  Continental  workmen  should  not  come  in  and 
work  at  the  price  Englishmen  rejected.  They  were  quite 
moderate,  as  usual.  They’  did  not  want  legislation,  or 
any  application  of  force ;  but  they  did  want  that  foreign 
workmen  should  see  how  unbrotherly  this  practice  was, 
and  how  opposed  to  the  principles  of  International 
Trades  Unionism.  They  were  obviously  quite  sincere, 
though  a  little  vehement,  and  thought  it  most  unneigh- 
bourly  of  German  stonemasons  to  come  to  England  on  low 
rates  of  pay,  and  so  spoil  a  nice,  promising  strike.  We  do 
not  believe  it  once  struck  one  of  them  that  they  were  de¬ 
fending  insulated  Trades  Unionism  against  International  Trades 
Unionism,  and  voting  for  the  abolition  of  the  very  idea,  the 
great  idea,  which  they  went  to  Paris  to  represent.  That  idea 
is,  of  course,  that  all  the  workmen  of  Europe,  or,  indeed,  of 
the  world,  have  a  common  interest  in  obtaining  a  larger 
share  of  the  profit  of  capital,  or  in  plainer  words,  higher 
wages.  The  English  Delegates  concede  the  idea,  and  as 
its  first  application  demand  that  nobody  shall  have 
higher  wages  except  Englishmen.  For  example,  English 
masons  are  earning  6s.  a  day,  and  strike  for  7s.  A  thousand 
German  masons  who  are  only  earning  4s.  think  6s.  wealth 
and  come  over,  and  being  protected  against  attack  by  the 
tremendous  social  strength  of  London,  which  in  various  ways 
limits  the  efficacy  of  boycotting,  they  take  the  work.  The 
English  are  consequently  compelled  to  accept  6s.,  and  Mr. 
Broadhurst  complains  loudly  in  consequence  that  this  is 
outrageous.  It  may  be  so,  if  Englishmen  form  a  corpora¬ 
tion  bound  to  each  other  by  contract,  express  or  implied, 
to  employ  no  foreigners  ;  but  on  international  principles, 
it  is  not  outrageous  at  all.  What  is  outrageous  is  that 
the  English  should  object  to  a  German  rise  of  wages  in 
the  Germans’  own  country.  Clearly,  the  departure  of  the 
thousand  Germans,  and  the  possibility  of  more  departures, 
diminish  the  competition  in  Germany,  and  so  make  it  easier  for 
the  German  masons  who  remain  at  home  to  aspire  to  English 
rates  of  pay.  English  masons  are  injured  by  the  movement, 
not  the  federated  masons  of  Europe,  who  rather  are  benefited. 
Mr.  Broadhurst  will  reply  that  he  cannot  think  for  all 
Europe,  and  must  consider  his  own  comrades — he  was, 
he  said  frankly,  a  mason  himself — and  from  one  point  of 
view  he  may  be  right  ;  but  then  the  point  of  view  is 
fatal  to  Internationalism,  which  he  went  to  Paris  to  defend. 
He  actually  pleaded  the  gospel  of  fraternity  as  a  reason  for 
acting  on  the  gospel  of  individualism.  If  that  illustration,  his 
own,  does  not  suffice,  let  him  take  another.  The  iron  trade, 
say,  is  slack  in  America,  and  wages  shrink  to  two  dollars  a  day. 
That  rate,  however,  still  attracts  Staffordshire  men  and  Welsh 
ironworkers,  and  they  crowd  into  the  States  till  wages  in  that 
trade  cannot  get  up  again.  Does  Mr.  Broadhurst  think 
that  wrong,  or  would  he  support  Americans  in  boycotting  all 
English  immigrants  able  to  work  in  iron?  If  he  would, he 
must  agree  that  English  wages  should  be  kept  low,  in  order 
that  American  wages  must  rise,  for  that  is  the  effect  of  for¬ 
bidding  emigration  to  America ;  while  if  he  would  not,  he 
should  not  lecture  the  poor  Germans,  who,  in  coming  to  Lon¬ 
don,  are  only  emigrating  to  the  best  market  accessible.  The 
truth  is,  the  international  restriction  of  labour  is  not  only 
unbrotherly,  but  impracticable,  as  we  think  even  Mr.  Broad¬ 
hurst  will  see,  if  he  will  consider  a  crucial  and  final  instance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration  of  English,  German, 
and  Swedish  agriculturists  to  the  States  is  increasing  the  breadth 
of  land  sown  with  wheat,  till  prices  tend  to  droop,  and  the 
older  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  get  along.  Would  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  be  right  in  preventing  an  immigration  of  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? ,  Their  country  is  theirs,  their 
rights  are  as  great  as  those  of  stonemasons,  and  their  industry 
is,  if  anything,  rather  more  beneficial  and  important.  Why 
are  they  forbidden  to  keep  up  the  price  of  grain  ? 

The  blunder  is  a  serious  one  ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  as  we 
said,  we  feel  content  with  the  appearance  of  the  British  work¬ 
men’s  Delegates  in  Paris.  They  were  entirely  free  from 
“  views,”  from  belief  that  the  world  could  be  mended  in  a  day, 
from  any  feeling  of  mere  hatred,  either  for  Governments, 
or  classes,  or  individuals.  They  were,  to  a  man  or 
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■woman,  opposed  to  violence  ;  they  believed  in  capital  as  a 
useful  agency,  though  requiring,  perhaps,  like  steam,  to  be 
kept  under  control ;  and  they  understood  and  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  principle  of  insurance,  always  as  conservative  as 
husbandry,  because,  like  husbandry,  it  produces  a  crop  long 
after  the  sowing.  They  did  not  much  alter  their  confreres’ 
views,  but  they  seem  to  have  inspired  a  somewhat  sullen 
respect,  and  to  have  been  considered  only  too  moderate  and 
reasonable.  That  is  a  good  character  to  obtain,  if  not  a 
striking  one,  and  in  a  day  of  wild  theories,  when  everything  is 
in  the  crucible,  and  some  things  are  put  there  only  to  see 
what  will  come  of  them,  it  is  a  character  that  we  are  happy  to 
see  British  workmen  earn.  After  all,  Socialism  is  not  a  power 
in  a  country  where  the  picked  Delegates  of  the  greatest  trades 
reject  with  scorn  the  notion  of  subsidies  from  the  State. 


DEMOCRACY  OR  PLUTOCRACY? 

IIILE  the  minds  of  politicians  are  being  exercised  about 
the  expenses  of  elections,  and  the  possibility  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  Parliament  who  will  not  need  to  follow  Iago’s  advice 
and  put  money  in  their  purses,  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember 
that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  has  not  dealt  with  all  the 
sources  of  expense.  The  personal  expenses  of  the  candidate 
are,  indeed,  limited  to  £100,  though  how  in  a  four  or  five 
days’  election  a  man  can  legitimately  spend  £100  on  himself 
it  is  difficult  to  see.  But  there  are  two  large  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  in  a  Member  of  Parliament’s  budget,  one  of  which  is 
expressly  and  the  other  inferentially  left  untouched  by  the 
Act. 

The  Act  expressly  leaves  the  expenses  of  the  Return¬ 
ing  Officer  as  they  were  left  by  the  Returning  Officers’ 
Act,  1875.  That  Act  defined  and  limited  the  amounts 
which  might  be  charged  by  returning  officers  against  the 
unfortunate  candidates.  But  though  it  defined  and  limited 
them,  the  definitions  and  limitations  have  not  proved 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  expenses  within  the  compass  of 
a  poor  man’s  purse,  even  in  a  small  constituency.  The 
Mayor’s  “  little  bill  ”  in  the  last  election  at  Liverpool  is 
a  striking  example  of  what  they  may  amount  to  in  a 
large  constituency.  The  Mayor  sent  in  a  claim  for 
<£2,273  5s,  3d.,  or  nearly  £200  more  than  in  the  previous 
election,  and  £1,000  more  than  in  the  one  before  that.  The 
successful  and  defeated  candidates  both  objected  to  the  pay¬ 
ment,  and  had  the  bill  taxed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
in  the  County  Court.  But  when  items  amounting  to  over 
£350  had  been  struck  off,  including  a  charge  of  £90  10s.  for 
stamps  for  voting-papers,  which  it  was  proved  were  old 
stamps,  the  two  candidates  appear  to  have  bethought  them¬ 
selves  of  the  future,  and,  not  wishing  to  appear  in  the  light 
of  “  repudiators,”  agreed  to  stop  the  taxation,  and  pay  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  The  Corporation  then,  by  a  vote  of  perhaps 
questionable  legality,  voted  to  the  Mayor  out  of  the  Corporation 
funds  the  amount  of  the  illegal  charges  which  had  been  dis¬ 
allowed.  After  this,  bold  will  be  the  candidate  who  will 
venture  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  Returning  Officer’s 
charges.  But  it  is  certain  that  while  those  charges  have  to 
be  met  by  the  candidates,  so  far  as  the  throwing  open  of 
Parliament  to  comparatively  poor  men  is  concerned,  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  from 
the  Statute  Book.  That  Act  may  prevent  a  competition  in 
expenditure  among  those  who  have  money  to  spend,  but  it 
does  not  admit  to  the  competition  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  throw  away  several  hundreds  of  pounds,  however  talented 
or  worthy. 

Unpopular  though  it  may  be,  what  other  method  can  be  de¬ 
vised  of  meeting  these  expenses  except  that  already  adopted  in 
municipal  elections,  and  nearly  carried  the  Session  before  last  as 
to  Parliamentary  elections,  of  throwing  them  on  the  rates  ?  It 
has  been  urged,  especially  by  the  Gallios  of  the  “upper” 
classes,  that  they  do  not  see  why  a  man  who  does  not  care 
about  politics  should  be  taxed  for  the  amusement  and  benefit 
of  those  who  do.  But  the  obvious  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  man  not  to  be  a  Gallio  in  politics.  Besides,  there 
are  Gallios  as  to  every  measure  that  benefits  the  public  for 
which  forced  contributions  are  levied.  There  are  Gallios  as  to 
education,  Gallios  as  to  roads,  and  even  Gallios  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  drainage  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  A  farthing  in 
the  pound  extra  would  be  no  great  tax  on  the  political  Gallio. 
A  seemingly  more  formidable  objection  is  that  the  poor  man 
would  not  pay  the  rate,  and  would,  therefore,  have  his  candi¬ 
date’s  expenses  paid  by  the  rich.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  number  of  candidates  makes  very  little  difference  to  the 


expenses  of  an  election.  But  a  more  substantial  answer  is 
that  the  poor  man  does  pay  rates  just  as  much  as  the  rich  man, 
and  probably  at  a  heavier  rate.  He  would  not,  indeed,  feel  the 
additional  farthing  directly,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
it  would  be  reckoned  in  his  rent,  with  a  good  twenty  per  cent, 
added.  But  there  can  really  be  no  comparison  between  the 
two  inconveniences  of  an  additional  farthing  rate  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  poor  candidates.  Besides,  if  the  expenses  were  thrown 
on  the  rates,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  considerably 
reduced.  Some  importunate  Town  Councillor  of  the  adverse 
party  would  be  sure  to  arise,  and  ask  why  it  was  that  the 
Mayor  had  charged  for  a  new  set  of  ballot-boxes,  when  the 
old  ones  used  at  the  last  election  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  worn  out  by  the  dropping-in  of  even  10,000  voting-papers  ; 
or  why  he  paid  £15  for  the  professional  assistance  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  when  Mr.  Snap  would  have  rendered  his  services  for 
13s.  4d.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  an  election  was 
conducted  not  with  a  view  to  pickings,  but  with  the  object  of 
cheapness  and  efficiency,  a  very  considerable  saving  might  be 
effected. 

The  expense  of  registration  is  a  worse  charge  than  that 
of  returning  officers,  because  it  is  more  persistent.  Elec¬ 
tions  may  only  occur  once  every  seven  years,  but  registration 
must  be  attended  to  every  year.  Three  hundred  a  year  in  a 
small  borough  is  a  serious  drain  on  any  moderate  income, 
and  when  it  comes  to  looking  after  the  registration  of  a  county 
at  the  rate  of  £1,000  or  £1,500  a  year,  it  no  longer  remains 
a  mystery  why  county  elections  are  followed  by  mortgages  on 
landed  estates.  It  has  been  suggested  that  payment  of  Regis¬ 
tration  expenses  is  illegal  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
No  time  is  laid  down  for  the  beginning  of  an  election,  and  no 
one  may  be  employed  for  payment  “  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  or  procuring  the  election  of  a  candidate,  ’  except  as 
specified  by  the  Act.  The  Act  does  not  mention  registration, 
and  the  Registration  agents  of  rival  political  parties  clearly  are 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  election  of  their  candidates.  But 
it  may  be  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  looking  after  regis¬ 
tration  has  nothing  to  do  with  “  the  conduct  and  management 
of  an  election,”  and  that  the  connection  is  too  remote.  But 
whatever  the  law  may  turn  out  to  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Registration  expenses  are  expenses  of  a  very  serious  kind,  which 
are  practically  imposed  by  law.  For  the  intricacy  of  the  law 
as  to  the  qualification  for  a  vote  is  largely  to  blame  for 
the  sums  spent  on  Registration.  The  refined  or  rather 
the  muddled  difference  between  the  householder  and  the 
lodger  franchise  is  largely  responsible  for  the  difficulties 
of  registration  in  boroughs.  When  elaborate  inquiries 
have  to  be  instituted  as  to  whether  the  landlord  has  a 
room  in  the  house  himself  or  not,  or  whether  he  keeps  a 
key  of  the  front  door  in  his  pocket,  before  it  can  be  known 
whether  a  man  is  a  householder,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be 
put  on  the  Register,  and  when  once  there  to  remain  there, 
or  whether  he  is  only  a  lodger,  and  must  himself  go  and  claim 
his  vote  every  year,  legal  talent  and  experience  must  needs  be 
employed.  But  legal  talent  and  experience  are  expensive 
luxuries. 

VL  It  is  quite  time  that  the  distinction  between  the  house¬ 
holder  and  the  lodger  was  abolished,  and  that  every  man 
who  pays  rates,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  be  entitled 
as  of  right  to  be  placed  on  the  Register.  The  require¬ 
ment  of  a  year’s  residence,  which,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  means  practically  nearly  two  years’  residence,  is 
a  sufficient  safeguard  against  household  suffrage  becoming 
identical  with  universal  suffrage.  The  loafer  and  vagabond  do 
not  sleep  for  “  a  year  and  a  day  ”  in  the  same  bedroom.  The 
domestic  servant  and  the  “  unemancipated  ”  son  are  not  rate¬ 
payers  ;  and  if  need  be,  the  ratepayer  of  the  household  might 
be  required  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  as  to  the  status  as 
regards  the  rent-paying  of  his  inmates,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
fraudulent  or  colourable  evasions  of  the  ratepaying  test. 
But  the  duty  of  making  up  the  Register  should  be  thrown, 
as  it  is  now,  as  regards  householders,  on  the  Overseers, 
who  should  also  be  bound  to  see  to  its  accuracy.  If 
any  payment  was  wanted  for  the  additional  labour 
thus  imposed  on  these  officers,  it  might  be  easily  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  reduction  of  the  absurdly  high  salaries  paid  to 
Revising  Barristers,  or  the  Revising  Barristers  might  be  made 
to  do  the  work  themselves.  As  it  is,  for  a  month’s  work  of 
generally  a  very  easy  kind,  at  a  time  of  year  when  legal  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  a  stand-still,  these  functionaries  receive  £200  a  year. 
They  are  appointed  in  a  haphazard  kind  of  way,  by  the  senior 
Judge  who  happens  to  be  going  circuit  in  the  district  in  which 
a  vacancy  has  taken  place.  As  the  work  is  of  a  sort  which 
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“  one  fellow  can  do  as  well  as  another,  and  a  deal  better  too,” 
the  office  has  thus  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculium  for  the 
youthful  sons  or  personal  friends  of  Judges,  or  as  a  kind  of 
consolation  stakes  for  the  assiduous  attendants  of  Circuits 
whose  briefs  are  not  equal  in  number  to  their  years.  Judging 
by  the  avidity  with  which  Becordersliips  of  £40  a  year  are 
sought  after  even  by  her  Majesty’s  Counsel,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  Bevising  Barristerships  would  be  regarded  as  no 
contemptible  prize,  even  if  the  emoluments  were  reduced  to 
£50  a  year,  or  the  duties  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  pay. 

At  all  events,  until  some  reform  is  effected  both  as  regards 
Beturning  Officers’  and  Begistration  expenses,  it  is  mere 
hypocrisy  to  contend  that  the  law  of  Parliaments  is  the  same 
for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor,  and  that  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  thrown  open  to  talents  of  brain,  and  not 
to  talents  of  gold  and  silver.  While  the  law  remains  as  it  is, 
our  Democracy  is  a  Plutocracy  disguised. 


EVOLUTION  AND  MIND. 

TWO  remarkable  criticisms  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Natural 
Evolution  of  Mind  have  appeared  within  the  last  few 
days,  one  a  striking  sermon  preached  last  Sunday  week  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  new  Begius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  the  Beverend  Canon  Driver  the  other  an  equally 
striking  address,f  by  Professor  Upton,  of  Manchester  New 
College,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session.  Both 
are  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  physical  Evolution.  The 
former  deals  chiefly  with  the  supposed  incompatibility  between 
that  doctrine  and  Bevelation,  the  latter  with  the  real  incom¬ 
patibility  between  any  doctrine  which  professes  to  evolve  mind 
out  of  the  physical  organism,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
human  responsibility  and  of  the  divine  relation  to  the  human 
spirit.  By  different  approaches,  both  writers  reach  the  same 
end.  Canon  Driver  insists  that  the  essence  of  inspiration  is  to 
convey  true  spiritual  teaching  to  man  of  his  relation  and  duty 
to  God ;  that  this  is  often  conveyed  in  the  Bible  by  parable 
and  allegory,  as  well  as  by  literal  history ;  and  that  the  story  of 
Creation  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  report  of  literal  facts,  but 
as  such  a  selection  from  the  ancient  traditions  of  mankind  as 
would  press  home  the  truth  that  God  was  before  the  Universe 
and  created  it,  that  the  physical  is  subordinate  to  the  moral 
creation,  that  the  nature  of  Man  is  impressed  with  the  living 
image  of  God,  which  image  his  own  disobedience  clouded  and 
distorted,  and  that  the  providence  of  God  has  so  over -ruled  human 
destiny  as  to  give  us  the  opportunity  of  restoring  that  image 
again  in  all  its  beauty.  Such  is  Canon  Driver’s  view  of 
the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  He  regards  them  as  the 
traditions  selected  by  some  Hebrew  prophet,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  teach  men  the  subordination  of  the 
physical  to  the  spiritual  universe,  and  the  direct  responsibility 
of  Man  to  God.  So  long  as  this  lesson  is  learned,  he  thinks 
that  the  physical  cosmogony  which  appears  to  be  involved 
in  these  chapters  is  immaterial — may  very  likely  be  erroneous 
— and  is  no  part  of  their  real  drift.  But  he  insists  that 
what  they  do  definitely  teach,  namely,  that  the  supersensual 
element  in  man,  the  existence  of  a  spirit  in  man,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  as  the  product  of  the  natural  organism,  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  Bevelation,  and  is  not  a  lesson  which 
Science, — concerning  itself,  as  it  must,  mainly  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  body, — has  the  right  to 
traverse.  Science,  he  holds,  may  deal  with  the  question  how 
the  body  of  man  came  to  be  what  it  is,  and  may  even  determine 
it  in  its  own  fashion,  without  threatening  in  any  way  the 
theology  of  the  Bible.  Even  if  it  should  be  eventually  proved 
that  the  body  of  man  was  prepared  for  him  by  direct  descent 
from  the  body  of  lower  species,  there  would  be  nothing  in  that 
to  threaten  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, — which  all  true  philosophy 
confirms, — that  there  is  something  in  the  soul  of  man  which 
does  not  admit  of  explanation  by  virtue  of  his  bodily  descent, 
something  which  entirely  justifies  the  “religious  contemplation  of 
Nature,”  and  justifies  it  even  more  completely  after  science  has 
made  her  voice  heard  as  to  the  physical  links  in  the  chain,  than 
before  those  physical  links  had  been  traced  out. 

And  what  Canon  Driver  asserts  as  the  essence  of  the  doctrine 
of  Creation  taught  in  the  Bible,  Professor  Upton  asserts  as  the 
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essence  of  the  true  philosophy  of  Man.  “  If  the  soul  of  man,” 
he  says,  “  and  its  moral  and  spiritual  activities,  can  be  accounted 
for  and  explained  on  the  same  principles  on  which  recent  Evolu¬ 
tionists  endeavour  to  explain,  and  to  some  extent  succeed  in 
explaining,  the  history  of  our  planet  and  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  forms  and  feelings  of  the  animal  kingdom,  then  it 
seems  to  me  evident  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  Manchester  New 
College  virtually  ceases  to  exist,  seeing  that  in  this  case  the 
theological  knowledge  which  it  is  its  special  mission  freely  to 
impart,  vanishes  into  the  shadowy  background  of  outgrown 
fancies  and  exploded  delusions.  Let  it  once  be  granted  that 
man  is  wholly  a  part  of  Nature,  and  therefore  wholly  explicable 
in  the  way  in  which  Nature  is  explicable,  and  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  show  that  our  present  ethical  ideas 
and  religious  sentiments  are  essentially  irrational  and  un¬ 
justifiable.”  Professor  Upton  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  methods  of  science  are  inapplicable  to  the  study 
of  mind,  unless  you  take  care  in  studying  mind  to  remember 
that,  the  student  and  the  object  of  study  being  identical,  you 
must  not  forget  to  include  all  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  activity  with  which  the  student  approaches  his  study, 
as  part  of  the  object  of  study  itself.  It  is  the  nature  of  scientific 
study  to  regard  the  object  studied  as  determined  by  inviolable 
laws  which  may  be  recorded ;  and  when  the  object  studied 
is  outside  the  student,  this  assumption  may  be  true.  But  so 
soon  as  the  object  studied  becomes  the  student  himself,  the 
danger  is  great  that  the  student  will  regard  himself  as  an 
observable  phenomenon  only,  and  forget  that  every  voluntary 
effort  to  apprehend  himself  is  part  of  the  self  to  be  apprehended ; 
so  that  if,  for  instance,  he  is  treating  himself  as  determinate  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  is  resolutely  determining  to  sound  the 
depths  of  what  is  in  him,  he  is  really  hoodwinking  himself  by 
omitting  from  the  object  gazed  at,  the  volition  of  the  gazer  which 
ought  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  that  object,  and  which  would  be  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  were  it  only  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  catch  subject 
and  object  in  the  same  swift  glance.  Professor  Upton  maintains, 
therefore,  “  that  the  spirit  or  will  of  man  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  Nature,  and  brought  within  the  range  of  the  phenomenal 
sciences,  without  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  fact  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  namely,  the  distinction  between  the  self-determining 
subject  which  knows  and  acts,  and  the  passive  object  which  is 
known  and  acted  upoD.”  If  this  free,  self-determining  activity, 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  moral  responsibility,  of  our  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  and  duty  and  sin,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
product  of  material  evolution, — with  which  it  is  absolutely  in¬ 
commensurable, — instead  of  as  relating  the  soul  to  God,  the 
spiritual  life  will  necessarily  be  explained  away,  and  resolved 
into  an  illusion  or  a  dream.  For  the  purpose  of  scientific  evolu¬ 
tion,  you  must  find  something  analogous  to  the  blossom  in  the 
germ.  But  Professor  Upton  very  justly  denies  that  there  is  in 
Nature  anything  at  all  analogous  to  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  responsibility  which  it  is  required  to  evolve  out  of  Nature ; 
and  for  its  origin,  therefore,  he  looks  to  the  supernatural,  and 
finds  the  witness  of  God  in  the  consciousness  of  freedom. 

We  have  only  one  objection  to  make  to  Professor  Upton’s 
admirable  lecture,  and  that  is,  that  in  our  opinion  he  concedes  too 
much,  when  he  admits  as  reasonable  or  at  least  conceivable,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clifford’s  hypothesis  that  the  germs  of  sentience,  which 
may,  he  thinks,  inhere  in  all  matter, — as  the  inside  aspects 
of  material  substance, — are  developed  without  assuming  any 
creative  power,  into  the  sentience  of  the  higher  animals, 
just  as  the  atoms  of  inorganic  bodies  are  developed,  pari 
passu,  into  the  structure  of  the  higher  animal  bodies.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Upton  thinks  that  “it  may  be  true,  as  some  recent 
Evolutionists  maintain,  that  sentient  life,  in  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  faint  and  diffused  form,  pervades  even  inorgauic  nature, 
assumes  a  less  indeterminate  shape  in  the  organism  of  veget¬ 
ables,  and  at  length,  in  connection  with  the  elaborate  nervous 
system  and  brain  of  the  animal,  becomes  so  concentrated  as 
to  reach  that  stage  which  we  call  distinct  sensation  or  feel¬ 
ing.  In  discussing  such  matters,  Evolutionists  are  on  their 
own  proper  ground,  and  their  conclusions  cannot  possibly,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  unfavourably  affect  theology.”  We  quite  allow 
that  Professor  Upton  defends  the  pass  against  the  Evolutionists 
at  the  strongest  point,  when  he  defends  it  at  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  human  freedom,  and  declares  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  “  evolving  ”  freedom  out  of  what  is  not  free,  and  self- 
consciousness  out  of  what  is  in  no  sense  a  self.  But  while  we 
cordially  approve  of  the  position  he  has  chosen  as  the  strongest, 
and,  indeed,  to  our  mind,  one  wholly  unassailable,  we  cannot 
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concede  that  evolution  can  he  reconciled  with  creation  at  all 
as  a  real  process  of  growth,  unless  you  concede  implicitly  to  the 
cause  all  that  you  find  explicitly  in  the  effect.  If  sensations  of 
a  high,  complex,  and  intense  kind  can  he  “  developed  ”  out  of  sen¬ 
sations  of  a  very  low,  simple,  and  dull  kind,  that  means  that  a 
great  addition  is  made  to  the  total  sentient  power  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  and  this  addition  must  he  either  quite  uncaused,  or 
drawn  out  of  a  great  reservoir  of  life  previously  invisible 
to  us.  You  cannot  explain  vivid,  subtle,  and  progressive  sensi¬ 
bility  by  referring  merely  to  the  dull,  simple,  and  stationary 
sensibility  which  preceded  it.  The  gain,  if  gain  it  be,  must 
either  be  regarded  as  purely  uncaused,  or  as  due  to  a 
power  which  was  not  adequately  expressed  in  the  lower 
stage  of  sensation,  and  which  has  furnished  the  resources  for 
this  new  development.  We  traverse,  therefore,  the  materialistic 
hypothesis  as  any  true  explanation  of  evolution,  from  first  to 
last.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  most  manifestly  and  startlingly 
defective  at  the  point  at  which  it  professes  to  bridge  the  gulf 
from  determined  life  to  free  life,  from  impersonal  life  to  per¬ 
sonal  life,  a  gulf  that  can  never  be  bridged.  But  the  blot  there, 
though  more  striking  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  process, 
is  really  to  be  detected  much  sooner.  Evolution  means 
either  gradual  creation  by  a  Creator  on  a  definite  plan,  or  the 
growth  of  non-existence  into  existence, — which  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  materialistic  thought  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  true  evolution,  if  the  form  “evolved”  was  long 
before  “involved  ”  in  the  Creative  will.  But  it  is  not  evolution 
at  all,  it  is  mere  magic,  if  at  every  step  in  the  upward  growth 
physical  forces  are  transforming  themselves  into  something 
perfectly  new  which  they  did  not  before  even  suggest,  and 
becoming,  first,  chemical,  then  vital,  then  sentient,  and  lastly 
moral,  by  a  spontaneous  alchemy  of  their  own.  Therefore, 
grateful  as  we  are  to  Professor  Upton  for  his  striking  lecture, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  willing  to  concede  too  much. 


JEWISH  SENSITIVENESS. 

E  publish  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Oswald 
John  Simon,  with  every  respect,  both  for  him  and  for 
his  motives,  but  with  a  feeling  of  simple  bewilderment  at  his 
obvious  irritation,  and  of  perplexity  as  to  what  he  and  his 
fellow-tribesmen  really  want.  We  published  last  week  a  para¬ 
graph  about  the  honours  paid  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  which 
was  not  only  intended  to  be  most  honorific  to  the  aged  philan¬ 
thropist,  hut,  if  we  can  understand  English  at  all,  actually  was 
so,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  immense  majority  of  our 
readers,  but  which  has  made  our  correspondent  quite  savage. 
He  is  angry  on  no  less  than  six  counts, — angry  because  we 
called  Sir  Moses  a  “  Jew  philanthropist angry  because  we 
thought  him  a  successful  man  of  business  ;  angry  at  our  calling 
him  rich;  angry  because  we  said  he  attended  to  his  own 
people  first,  but  showed  no  tribal  exclusiveness ;  angry  because 
we  observed  that  unusual  vigour  was  a  frequent  characteristic  of 
extreme  age,  and  quoted  an  instance  we  had  recently  heard  of ; 
and  angry  because,  as  he  alleges,  we  are  always  disparaging  “  a 
certain  religious  denomination.”  We  deny  that  he  has  reason 
for  anger  on  any  one  of  the  counts,  though  we  shall  not  con¬ 
descend  to  discuss  the  one  about  centenarian  vitality.  If  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  is  not  a  man  of  great  wealth — “  vast”  wealth 
was,  perhaps,  an  error,  when  the  scale  of  modern  fortunes  is 
considered — then  all  accounts  of  him,  and  all  popular  ideas 
of  his  position,  and  all  deductions  from  his  constant  and  splendid 
benefactions  are  in  error  together.  If  he  is  not  a  successful 
man  of  business— we  did  not  say  in  business— how  did  he 
found  the  establishments  his  biographer  in  the  Times  says  he 
did  found,  or  arrange  a  dozen  delicate  and  difficult  negotiations 
with  foreign  Courts  for  the  benefit  of  his  community,  or  manage 
the  endless  charities  with  which  his  name  is  honourably  con¬ 
nected?  If  he  has  not  attended  to  his  own  people  first, 
how  is  it  that  in  every  Jewish  community  in  the  world  his  is 
the  most  honoured  name,  or  why  do  his  panegyrists  quote 
his  missions  to  Russia  and  Morocco,  and  his  intervention 
on  behalf  of  his  people  in  Roumania  and  Servia,  as  his 
highest  titles  to  the  respect  of  mankind  ?  The  panegyrists 
are  right,  patriotic  philanthropy  on  behalf  of  a  despised 
and  poverty-stricken  race  being,  of  all  philanthropies,  the 
noblest ;  but  why,  then,  are  we  wrong  ?  And  again,  why  are 
we  guilty  of  using  opprobrious  terms,  when  we  styled  Sir  Moses 
a  “  Jew  philanthropist  ”  P  In  what  way  is  either  term  any  but 
one  of  honour  ?  Would  Mr.  Simon  think  we  were  abusing 
a  friend  of  his,  if  we  called  him  an  English,  or  a  French, 


or  a  German,  or  an  Indian  philanthropist;  and  why  should 
we  not  use  the  word  which  all  the  world  uses,  which  is 
incessantly  employed  in  the  Jewish  newspapers,  which  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  has  employed  in  a  hundred  fine  appeals 
for  his  people,  and  which  to  our  ears  conveys  so  little  of 
opprobrium  that  we  should  write  of  St.  Paul  as  a  “  Jew  of 
Tarsus  ”  without  a  thought  of  derogation,  or  any  idea  except 
that  we  were  marking  his  nationality  ?  As  it  happened,  we  had 
no  intention  of  alluding  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore’s  creed  at  all, 
but  only  to  his  freedom  from  the  frequent  exclusiveness  of  his 
race ;  but  even  as  regards  creed,  we  do  not  see  any  opprobrium 
in  a  word  accepted  by  all  mankind  and  used  in  all  literatures, 
and  that  by  men  themselves  belonging  to  the  faith.  We  quite 
acknowledge,  however,  that  communities  occasionally  dislike 
a  term  which,  to  outsiders,  conveys  no  opprobrium  ;  and  if  this 
is  the  case  among  Jews,  as  it  certainly  is  among  Quakers  and 
Swedenborgians,  we  shall  be  happy  to  employ  the  phrase  that 
they  prefer.  But  we  can  see  in  their  own  papers  no  evidence 
of  such  a  feeling,  and  should  ourselves  have  thought  that  if 
opprobrium  lurked  in  any  designation  of  the  people,  it  would 
have  been  discovered  in  the  word  “  Israelite,”  which  is  often 
held  to  mean  the  opposite  of  “  an  Israelite  without  guile.” 

V-  And  finally,  as  to  our  own  alleged  habit  of  disparaging  “  a 
certain  religious  denomination,”  we  utterly  deny  it,  for  we  deny 
any  disrespect  for  J udaism,  which,  though  now  encumbered  with 
a  partly  meaningless  ritual,  and  chilled  in  its  inner  life  by  doubts 
of  its  own  divine  origin,  is  essentially  a  noble  though  insufficient 
creed,  a  form  of  Theism  not  spoiled,  as  Mahommedanism  is,  by 
the  release  of  God  from  all  obligation  to  his  own  creatures.  It 
has  evolved  throughout  its  history  some  of  the  noblest  minds, 
it  has  for  ages  enabled  its  votaries  to  resist  bitter  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  it  even  now  affords  consolation  and  light  to  some  of 
the  loftiest  minds  and  most  benevolent  hearts  to  be  discovered 
in  Europe.  So  little  do  we  despise  it,  that  we  are  aware  of  and 
rebuke  ourselves  for  a  faint  distaste  for  those  who  apostatise 
from  it,  or  at  least  for  those  who,  without  embracing  Christianity, 
disown  or  contemn  the  faith  of  their  ancient  tribe.  That  we  find 
the  modern  perversions  of  Judaism  often  rather  contemptible 
in  their  earthiness  and  want  of  sincerity,  is  true ;  but  to  dis¬ 
like  these  things  is  not  to  dislike  Judaism,  a  creed  out  of  which 
our  own  faith  certainly  sprang,  and  with  which  it  is  indissolubly 
connected.  So  far  from  feeling  any  contempt,  we  have  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past  contended  for  the  total  release  of  the 
J ews  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  from  any 
disabilities  whatever,  holding  that  absorption  will  be  the 
most  rapid  cure  for  their  tribal  exclusiveness,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  we  have  never  denied  their  right,  if  they  believe 
it  advantageous,  to  maintain.  We  think  them  wrong,  and 
wrong  also  in  avoiding  the  usual  occupations  of  mankind,  and 
seeking  to  live  solely  as  distributors ;  but  that  is  their  own 
affair.  That  they  will  in  the  end,  as  a  new  and  exclusive  caste 
of  aristocrats,  possessed  of  too  large  a  share  of  wealth,  exer¬ 
cising  too  much  power,  and  adding  too  little  to  the  world’s 
resources  in  return,  draw  down  on  themselves  the  angry  at¬ 
tention  of  the  democracies  of  the  world,  is,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  certain ;  but  we  do  not  either  hate  or  despise  them 
for  that,  any  more  than  we  hate  or  despise  the  5,000  or  so  of 
Englishmen  who,  according  to  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  eat  up  all 
the  surplus  wealth  produced  by  British  labour.  There  the 
caste  is,  and  in  describing  it,  we  do  so  with  no  wish  except  to 
state  the  facts  as  accurately  as  may  be. 

We  hardly  understand  the  present  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
the  Jews.  They  have  a  very  noble  history  behind  them. 
They  produce  in  two  or  three  branches  of  thought  and 
of  art  some  of  the  highest  names.  They  excel  all  men  in 
the  great  faculty  of  accumulation.  They  are  rapidly  acquiring 
an  influence  in  politics  so  great  that  in  some  countries  it  is 
considered  a  danger,  and  that  in  all  it  is  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  They  admit,  and  exult  in  admitting,  that  in 
all  countries  they  are  bound  together  by  a  chain  of  tradition 
which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  broken,  and  the  strength  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that,  besides  being  Frenchmen,  or  Germans,  or 
Englishmen,  they  are  Jews  ;  yet,  according  to  our  correspond¬ 
ent,  they  think  it  an  offence  that  this  name  should  be 
applied  to  them.  Why  should  they  object  to  their  own 
name,  any  more  than  any  other  people,  or  sept,  or 
class,  whose  pride  it  is  to  keep  certain  traditionary  rules 
of  pedigree  inviolate  ?  The  name,  in  England  and  France  at 
least,  holds  them  up  to  no  dislike,  and  while  they  remain 
separate,  some  separate  name  they  must  have,  for  granting  all 
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they  claim,  that  in  each  country  they  are  among  the  best  of 
citizens,  they  are  in  each  country  something  more.  Parsees  do 
not  fret  when  they  are  called  Parsees,  and  Armenians  proclaim 
their  nationality  from  the  hill-tops.  We  suppose  the  truth  is 
that  Jews  have  now  risen  so  high  in  Europe  that,  like  Americans 
before  their  great  war,  they  are  sensitively  alive  to  any  mention 
which  implies  that  they  are  separate  from  other  nations ; 
but  why  not  accept  the  separateness,  and,  as  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  has  done,  and  the  most  exclusive  of  all  bodies, 
the  Quakers,  have  also  done,  make  it  a  claim  to  honour  ? 
The  Jews  want  at  heart  to  be  treated  like  an  aristocracy. 
Well,  let  them  be  an  aristocracy,  with  its  sacrifices  and  its 
ideals,  as  well  as  its  claims,  and  the  treatment  will  inevit¬ 
ably  come.  Separateness  is  no  social  disadvantage,  and  if  it 
were,  the  disadvantage  is  self-earned,  and  not  produced  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  outside  criticism.  So  far  from  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  losing  by  being  known  as  a  Jew,  he  would  not,  as 
an  ordinary  philanthropic  Englishman  or  American,  have 
received  half  the  honour  paid  to  him  last  week.  The  wires  did 
not  quiver  with  telegrams  when  Mr.  Peabody  died. 


BEARDS. 

HEEE  is  a  good  deal  of  recrimination,  more  or  less 
amicable,  between  men  and  women,  on  the  question 
which  of  the  two  sexes  is  more  under  the  slavery  of  Fashion. 
Men,  doubtless,  have  much  to  say  on  their  side.  Their  fopperies 
in  dress  are  foolish  enough,  and  have  been  at  times  almost  in¬ 
credibly  silly— witness  the  shoes  with  curling  toes  in  which  the 
dandies  in  the  days  of  the  early  Plantagenets  rejoiced — but, on  the 
whole,  they  do  not  match  the  extravagancies  of  feminine  taste. 
And  then  there  is  tight-lacing,  a  practice  to  which,  while  artists 
vainly  proclaim  that  it  disfigures  the  form,  and  physicians  to  as 
little  purpose  declare  that  it  is  unhealthy,  the  women  obstinately 
cling.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  Beard 
is  a  terrible  record  of  male  folly.  If  some  inhabitant  of 
a  superior  sphere  were  called  down  to  hear  the  case, 
as  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  apologue  the  angel  is  called  in  to 
arbitrate  between  the  Man  and  the  Fish,  what  would  he 
say  when  it  was  thus  presented  ?  Here  is  a  natural  growth, 
which  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  ornamental,  which  certainly 
conceals  what  are  often  the  weaker  and  least  shapely  parts  of 
the  face,  which  helps  to  protect  important  organs  of  life,  the 
removal  of  which  is  tedious,  painful,  and,  in  possibility  at  least, 
dangerous — was  not  Dionysius  compelled  to  singe  off  his  beard 
with  hot  walnut- shells,  for  fear  of  letting  a  razor  approach  his 
tyrannous  throat  ? — and  yet  at  various  ei^ochs  sundry  nations 
have  agreed,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  remove  it, — and  not  only  this, 
but  to  make  its  removal  a  test  of  mental  sanity  and  moral 
goodness.  It  is  this  last  fact,  the  bigotry,  so  to  speak,  which 
has  commonly  been  associated  with  this  fashion,  that  makes  the 
history  of  the  Beard  so  strange  and,  we  may  venture  to  say,  so 
humiliating  a  record.  Does  it  not  seem  absolutely  incredible 
that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Archbishop 
Tait,  then  Bishop  of  London,  an  exceptionally  liberal  prelate, 
actually  forbade  one  of  his  clergy,  a  man  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter,  to  read  prayers  in  his  own  church  on  the  occasion  of  a 
confirmation,  because  he  had  the  sense  to  let  the  hair  grow  on 
his  upper  lip  ;  and  that  Lord  Justice  Ivuight  Bruce  absolutely 
refused  to  hear,  in  fact  ignored  the  presence  of,  a  bearded  young 
barrister  who  attempted  to  address  him;  and  that  in  a  case  well 
known  to  the  present  writer,  all  the  dignified  machinery  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  school  was  called  in  by  the  head  master,  to 
compel  an  innovating  colleague  to  shave  ? 

These  instances  are  striking,  because  they  are  recent,  but  the 
whole  history  of  the  subject  is  full  of  the  most  curious  anomalies. 
In  earlier  antiquity,  the  wearing  of  the  Beard  was,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Egypt,  where  the  priests  certainly  were  shaven,  uni¬ 
versally  customary.  It  was,  indeed,  held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred. 
To  touch  it  was  to  make  the  most  solemn  appeal  possible  to 
compassion  (a  fact  possibly  connected  with  the  helplessness  of  a 
man  so  grasped).  The  Greeks  recognised,  indeed,  a  peculiar  type 
of  beauty  in  the  beardless  Apollo ;  but  this  feature  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  part  of  their  ordinary  conception  of  the  manly  form, 
and  they  certainly  did  not,  as  Dr.  Doran  supposes  (strangely 
misled  by  an  analogy  of  sound),  “  style  as  Barbarians,  un¬ 
shaven  savages,  all  nations  who  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
own  customs  and  religion  ”  (“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,” 
edition  1876).  Shaving,  however,  seems  to  have  become 
common  after  the  best  days  of  Greece  had  past.  Alexander 


the  Great  is  represented  with  a  beardless  face  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  made  his  Macedonians  doff  their  beards,  as  affording  a  dan¬ 
gerous  hold  to  the  enemy  in  close  combat.  It  was  certainly  one 
of  the  Greek  fashions  that  made  their  way  into  Rome,  and  after 
a  long  struggle  it  seems  to  have  prevailed.  Barbers  from  Sicily 
are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  city  as  early  as  300  B.C.  Con¬ 
servatives,  such  as  Cato  the  Elder,  seem  to  have  fiercely  resisted 
the  change.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  shaved  daily.  But  the  fashion  prevailed.  The 
heads  of  the  great  Komans  of  the  last  age  of  the  Republic  are 
beardless  ;  and  the  custom  seems  to  have  continued  during  the 
early  Empire.  To  be  able  to  grow  a  beard  was,  of  course,  a  sign 
of  manly  years,  and  the  young  Romans  cultivated  it  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  an  ambitious  lad  among  ourselves  ;  but  to  cut  it  off  was 
a  necessary  sacrifice  to  custom,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  an 
expression  in  one  of  Cicero’s  Letters,  there  was  a  class  of  ultra¬ 
fashionable  youths  who  wore  a  small  beard.  Augustus,  the  Elder 
Pliny  tells  us,  always  used  the  razor.  “Bearded”  became  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  something  old-fashioned,  and  even  silly.  The  philoso¬ 
phers,  however,  still  were  champions  of  nature,  though  not  always 
creditable  champions,  as  they  were  often  believed  to  make  the 
beard,  and  its  accompaniment  the  cloak,  serve  in  the  stead  both  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Some  of  the  Emperors,  however,  after  the  end 
of  the  first  centuiy  of  our  era,  seem  to  have  worn  the  beard,  Julian, 
in  the  fourth  century,  being  a  conspicuous  example.  In  our  own 
country,  the  English  before  the  Conquest  were  commonly 
bearded,  though  the  Norman  fashion  of  shaving  was  creeping 
in,  just  as  the  Greek  fashion  had  crept  into  Rome.  “  An  army 
of  priests,”  was  the  report  brought  back  by  Harold’s  spy  from 
the  camp  of  the  invaders.  The  conquerors  of  Senlac  seem  to  have 
imposed  their  custom  of  shaving  upon  the  conquered,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  grievances  of  the  English  under  their  new  masters  that 
they  were  compelled  to  shave.  After  two  centuries,  however, 
beards  again  asserted  their  right  to  exist.  The  portraits  of  pre- 
Reformation  founders  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  frequently  dis¬ 
play  the  beard ;  but  it  seems  to  have  gone  partially  out  of 
fashion  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  Dr.  Doran  tells  us  that  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  forbad  any  bearded  person  to  sit  at 
table  unless  he  paid  for  double  commons.  Still,  there  are 
conspicuous  exceptions.  The  beard  which  Sir  Thomas 
More  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  executioner’s  axe 
has  become  famous.  The  appendage,  too,  must  have  been 
common,  when  Elizabeth  thought  it  worth  while  to  impose 
a  tax  on  all  who  wore  a  beard  of  more  than  a  fortnight’s 
growth.  The  Reformers,  again,  certainly  were  bearded,  as,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  next  century,  were  the  statesmen  and  prelates 
of  the  Stuart  Monarchy.  Meanwhile,  shaving  became  more  and 
more  common  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Church 
(the  Greek  communion,  conservative  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  has 
always  clung  to  the  beard),  though  the  Popes,  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  seem  not  to  have  personally  followed 
the  practice.  With  us,  shaving  became  almost  universal  with  the 
Restoration,  the  Second  Charles,  with  whom  the  growth  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  deficient,  setting  the  fashion.  Still, 
there  were  those  who  refused  to  surrender  the  beard.  In  Ely 
Cathedral,  for  instance,  as  late  as  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  see  the  bearded  effigy  of  a  Bishop  of  the 
See.  Then  came  a  long  period,  lasting  down  almost  to  this 
generation,  during  which  no  words  were  hard  enough  for  the 
audacious  creature  who  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  haunts 
of  his  fellows  as,  it  may  be  presumed,  Nature  had  intended 
him  to  be.  He  was  supposed  to  be  revolutionary  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  heretical  in  faith,  if  not  positively  an  atheist. 
Persons  not  yet  middle-aged  will  remember  how  fiercely  the 
controversy  raged.  It  sounds  ludicrous  now  to  a  younger 
generation,  which,  thanks  to  the  struggles  of  their  elders,  enjoys 
a  perfect  freedom  in  such  matters  ;  but  it  was  not  a  laughing 
matter  at  the  time.  Bishops  and  judges,  as  has  been  said  before, 
not  only  denounced,  but  persecuted  the  beard.  Masters  forbade 
it  to  their  employes.  A  well-known  West  End  Bank,  with  a 
certain  humour  that  does  something  to  atone  for  the  tyranny  of 
the  act,  issued  an  edict  that  “  gentlemen  were  not  to  wear 
beards  or  moustaches  duriug  office  hours.”  Congregations 
deserted  ministers  whohad  the  presumption  to  appear  as  according 
to  all  tradition,  and  indeed  all  probability,  the  founder  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  appeared.  Slowly  the  opposition  became  less  vehement.  A 
bearded  clergyman  was  appointed  to  a  Bishopric  (not  in  England, 
it  is  true, — that  has  not  yet,  we  think,  happened),  and  declined 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  his  Metropolitan,  and  shave.  Now, 
every  man  may  do  as  he  pleases;  but  certainly,  while  he  has  to 
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own  to  a  record  of  such  unreasonable  intolerance  on  the  part  of 
his  own  sex,  he  cannot  say  much  about  feminine  subservience  to 
Fashion. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  SPECTATOR  AND  THE  JEWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

■Sin, — In  your  columns  of  this  date,  a  paragraph  relating  to  the 
venerable  Baronet,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  has  been  read  with 
some  surprise.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  due 
respect,  to  make  some  remarks  upon  it,  through  the  same  organ. 
Being  a  staunch  Liberal  of  an  advanced  school,  I  naturally 
watch  with  interest  the  observations  of  the  Spectator.  Adding 
to  this  the  fact  that  I  am  of  the  Jewish  religion,  I  have  always 
been  curious  to  see  how  the  most  Liberal  periodical  referred 
to  Jews  and  Judaism. 

First,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the  word  “Jew,”  used  as 
an  adjective,  is  regarded  generally  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  I 
will  not  refer  to  an  inaccuracy  which  the  English  suggests.  I  am 
flure,  as  a  Liberal,  that  you  would  be  the  last  to  use  a  term  with 
the  object  of  touching  anybody’s  sensitiveness;  and,  therefore, 
I  regard  the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  “  Jew  philan¬ 
thropist  ”  as  a  possible  error  of  print.  Again,  a  philanthropist 
•does  not  require  the  adjective  of  Jewish  or  Christian,  because 
philanthropy  is  common  to  all  men,  and  independent  of  the 
accident  of  creed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  is  neither  remark¬ 
able  as  a  “  successful  man  of  business,”  nor  as  a  “  man  of  vast 
wealth.”  He  was  all  his  life  a  gentleman  of  fair  means,  and 
independent  of  a  career  of  remuneration.  From  his  own  lips,  I 
'have  heard  the  story  of  how  he  paid  £1,500  in  the  early  part  of 
'this  century  to  become  a  member  of  the  London  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  which  he  joined  not  because  he  desired  a  pursuit  of 
that  nature,  but  as  a  means  of  opening  an  avenue  of  respectable 
livelihood  to  less  fortuuate  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  faith, 
were  at  the  time  under  disability.  His  relation  to  tbe  mercantile 
world  was  therefore  temporary  and  accidental,  rather  than  a 
main  point  in  his  career.  A  man  without  offspring,  and  of 
simple  habits,  being  devoted  absolutely  to  the  public  good,  may 
•appear  richer  than  he  is. 

The  remark  in  the  Spectator  that  “he  has,  of  course,  attended 
to  his  own  people  first,  but  he  has  displayed  no  narrowness  or 
tribal  exclusiveness,”  seems  to  border  on  the  ludicrous.  “Charity 
begins  at  home,”  but  the  home  of  Sir  Moses’s  charity  was  every¬ 
where,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  began  with  the  Jews  and 
Christians  together  in  the  exercise  of  his  noble  generosity  and 
large-heartedness.  So  far  back  as  1810,  the  Crown  did  not 
create  a  baronet  of  a  Quaker  because  he  was  kind  to  Quakers, 
nor  elevate  a  Catholic  because  he  gave  money  to  Catholics.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  received  his  honours  of  the  Crown,  because, 
as  a  subject  of  the  Crown,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  great 
philanthropist. 

The  last  part  of  the  paragraph,  which  compares  the  centenarian 
of  unusual  personal  eminence  with  those  cases  that  occasionally 
•one  hears  of  from  the  workhouse,  is  at  once  unbecoming  and 
almost  flippant.  There  is  no  parallel,  and  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  lack  of  iuterest  which  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  betrays 
in  the  attainment  of  a  great  age,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  it 
may  occur.  Whether  in  a  workhouse  or  in  a  palace,  it  is 
physiologically  of  precisely  the  same  interest ;  but  in  the  case  of 
=a  man  who  during  the  great  part  of  that  century  has  been 
prominently  before  the  world,  the  interest  is  obviously 
heightened,  because  it  is  more  rare  in  men  of  that  class.  In 
the  case  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  the  interest  is  of  a  special 
kind,  for  the  character  and  nobility  of  the  man  are  special. 
This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Press  of  all  parties,  with  one  dissentient.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  the  Liberal  party  that  that  one  dissentient  should 
be  an  organ  of  theirs. 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  oppor¬ 
tunities,  some  of  which  have  been  created  and  others  arising 
naturally,  which  the  Spectator  has  seized  to  utter  a  word 
of  disparagement  against  a  certain  religious  denomination.  A 
proceeding  such  as  this,  from  personal  knowledge  I  am  able  to 
state,  does  more  injury  to  our  great  Liberal  cause  than  all  the 
•organs  of  the  Conservative  party  attempt  to  effect.  It  estranges 
from  the  ranks  adherents  who  have  no  connection  with  that  race, 
but  believe  that  race  prejudice  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  Liberal 


principles,  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  their  party  to  wage  war. 
So  far  as  Jews  are  concerned,  no  single  portion  of  the  Press  are 
likely  to  disturb  them.  Personally,  as  a  Jew,  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  history,  I  regard  with  indifference  the  views  either 
of  an  individual  or  a  particular  newspaper,  because  from  my 
experience  I  am  aware  that  the  public  opinion  of  this  great 
country  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  respect  toward  the  Jews ;  and  if 
I  do  not  regard  such  efforts  with  scorn  or  silent  contempt,  it  is 
because  the  silence  is  broken  by  my  fears  that  a  Liberal  organ 
may,  and  has  unconsciously  done  mischief  to  the  great  Liberal 
party.  Trusting  that  you  may  regard  nothing  that  I  have 
written  as  inconsistent  with  courtesy,  and  the  consideration 
which  your  important  columns  command,  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 


October  27th. 


Oswald  John  Simon. 


NONCONFORMIST  TORYISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  •*  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — There  is  great  force  in  your  article  on  the  relation  of 
Nonconformists  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  the  conclusion  you 
arrive  at  that,  Disestablishment  once  effected,  Nonconformists 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  more  frequent  alliance  with  the  Con¬ 
servative  feeling  of  the  country.  That  idea  bears  also  upon 
many  who  are  now  Conservative  not  because  they  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  many  points  of  the  Liberal  creed,  but  because 
their  veneration  for  the  Establishment  prevents  their  union 
with  the  party  that  is  likely  to  liberate  the  Church  from  State 
control.  That  liberation  accomplished,  the  divided  religious 
forces  of  the  nation  would  unite,  and  flow  in  one  deep,  strong 
current,  that  would  tell  mainly  upon  moral  and  social  progress, 
and  not  so  much  upon  questions  of  mere  party.  The  power 
exerted  on  public  opinion  and  on  Governments,  in  the  interests 
of  sobriety,  chastity,  peace,  philanthropy,  by  such  a  com¬ 
bination  would  be  a  unique  phenomenon  in  English  life. 

The  function  of  organised  society  and  of  civilised  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  a  Nonconformist’s  view,  is  not  so  much  eco¬ 
nomic  as  moral, — the  culture  of  character.  He  makes  war 
upon  certain  archaic  institutions  mainly  because  they 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  expansion  of  char¬ 
acter  by  large  classes  of  our  countrymen.  For  there  can¬ 
not  be  equal  facility  for  the  development  of  the  mental 
or  moral  energy  of  a  people,  while  religious  inequalities  or  dis¬ 
abilities  exist.  Another  fundamental  idea  of  Nonconfonnity 
is,  given  full  freedom  for  the  growth  of  character,  to  give  to  the 
highest  and  noblest  character  power,  authority  of  all  kinds, 
legislative  and  spiritual.  This  principle  is  constantly  wrought 
out  in  many  Nonconformist  Churches,  which  unite  the  most 
democratic  constitution  with  high  reverence  for  the  specially 
gifted  in  the  brotherhood.  The  Nonconformist  element  in 
politics  must  of  necessity  be,  in  a  nation  in  which  the  Church 
is  free,  anti-Socialistic,  Conservative,  sympathetic,  harmonising, 
supremely  loyal  to  all  great  characters  in  public  life,  ardently 
anxious  that  such  characters  should  exercise  the  largest  power, 
and  that  ignorance,  and  folly,  and  wickedness  should  exercise 
only  a  minimum  of  power. 

The  Nonconformist  is  naturally  averse  to  the  undue  elabora¬ 
tion  of  Government.  He  detests  officialism ;  he  believes  in 
the  authority  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  ;  he  believes 
that  a  righteous,  God-fearing  race  need  very  little  govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  knows  that  the  regeneration  of  society  must  come 
from  within,  from  the  renewed  inner  life  and  conscience  of 
men,  and  not  by  any  rectification  of  the  external  and  physical 
conditions  in  which  they  are  found,  though  these  have  their  due 
place  in  a  complete  system  of  human  culture.  Consequently, 
he  looks  with  only  a  limited  appreciation  upon  all  legislative 
enactments  and  machinery. 

Now,  all  Socialistic  proposals  are  proposals  to  elaborate  the 
functions  and  extent  of  Governments  into  all  regions  of  action, 
so  that  the  right  and  the  desirable  shall  be  done  from  little 
freedom  of  choice,  but  from  the  unerring  action  of  the  State 
and  the  direction  of  the  State  official.  Socialism  would  make 
Government  an  organised  disease,  ramifying  through  the  whole 
community,  and  sapping  the  strength  and  health  of  the  whole- 
organism.  Upon  such  hallucinations  Nonconformists  look  with 
no  approval  at  all ;  with  Mr.  Bright,  they  hope  such  questions 
will  never  be  ripe  for  settlement.  The  Nonconformist  factor  in 
politics,  therefore,  must  be  Conservative  in  the  truest  sense  ; 
reverent  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  of  the  rights  of  property  also. 
An  illustration  of  this  we  have  in  America,  where  the  instinct 
for  property  is  very  strong,  and  within  even  Republican  borders 
sturdy  Conservatism  flourishes. 
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But  what  shall  he  said  to  this,  when  we  find  the  leader  of  the 
party  of  order,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  article  on  “  Disintegration  ” 
in  the  Quarterly,  stating  that  Mr.  George,  the  author  of  “  Progress 
and  Poverty,”  is  “  a  combination  of  Marat  and  the  Dissenting 
minister?”  I  must  leave  Mr.  George’s  admirers  to  defend  him 
from  the  alleged  resemblance  to  Marat ;  but  in  the  interests  of 
accuracy,  and  charity,  and  courtesy,  I  must  protest  against  the 
association  of  Dissenting  ministers  with  the  bloodthirsty 
ferocity  of  Marat,  and  the  crude  and  visionary  crotchets  of  Mr. 
George.  If  the  master  of  gibes,  aud  flouts,  and  sneers  knew 
how  conservative  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  English  freedom 
and  progress  Nonconformists  actually  are,  he  would  not  have 
penned  that  bitter  and  spiteful  epigram. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Matthews. 

MR.  SEEBOHM  ON  MINORITY  REPRESENTATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  much  consequence  what  I  said 
at  the  Leeds  Conference  in  support  of  my  amendment,  “  That 
the  subject  of  the  representation  of  minorities  was  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  disposed  of  hastily  at  the  Conference.”  But  as  I 
have  been  represented  as  favouring  equal  electoral  districts, 
with  one  Member  to  each,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  correct  the 
mistake. 

1  did,  indeed,  allude  to  this  method  of  representing  minorities 
as  one  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  favour  with  the  Conference, 
though  not  courageously  avowed  by  its  leaders.  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  1874,  in  the  Metropolis,  a  Tory  majority  of 
many  thousands  of  voters  were  made  by  the  magic  process  of 
division  into  sections  to  return  twelve  Liberals  and  only  ten 
Conservatives,  as  a  proof  that  the  division  of  constituencies 
might  end  in  greatly  over-representing  minorities.  I  also 
expressed  the  conviction  that,  to  break  up  political  units  like 
Birmingham  into  pieces,  making  Mr.  Bright  the  Member  for 
Ward  No.  2  or  No.  3,  instead  of  a  Member  for  Birmingham,  would 
be  likely  to  exaggerate  local  interests  and  to  provincialise  the 
House  of  Commons. 

I  can  hardly  think  that  on  reflection  our  great  constituencies 
will  accept  the  haphazard,  and  often  undue,  representation  of 
minorities  secured  by  splitting  them  up  into  wards,  in  preference 
to  some  modification  of  the  present  system,  which  shall  avoid 
some  of  its  awkward  incidents,  and  leave  the  solidarity  of  these 
great  units  of  political  life  intact.  Will  you  allow  me  to  add,  in 
conclusion,  how  astonished  I  was  that  the  Spectator,  after,  for 
so  many  years,  having  consistently  supported  the  fair  represen¬ 
tation  of  minorities,  should,  iu  a  moment  of  needless  despair, 
have  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.> 

The  Hermitage,  Hitchin,  October  31st.  E.  Seebohm. 

[We  have  never  regarded  the  present  plan  as  anything  but  a 
hint  of  a  sound  principle.  Mr.  Seebohm  himself  will  hardly 
deny  that,  as  it  is,  it  rather  aggravates  the  evil  of  the  under¬ 
representation  of  minorities  in  the  nation  at  large.  Nor, 
unless  it  be  very  greatly  extended,  and  extended  to  small  as 
well  as  great  constituencies,  could  it  be  otherwise.  What  even 
infinitesimal  chance  is.  there  of  getting  it  thus  extended  ?  Can 
Mr.  Seebohm  hold  out  the  hope  that  any  substantial  fraction  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  support  a  large  extension  of  it,  and 
its  application  not  only  to  great,  but  to  small  constituencies  P — 
Ed.  Spectator .] 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  20th  ult.,  you  quote,  apparently 
with  approval,  Mr.  Bright's  statement  about  the  representation 
of  the  four  “three-cornered”  borough  constituencies,  that, 
“  whilst  other  142  boroughs  return  17fi  Members,  they,  in  effect, 
return  only  four  Members;”  and  you  remark,  “That  is  un¬ 
answerable.”  As  far  as  Mr.  Bright’s  argument  depends  on  his 
assumption  that  the  minority  clause  was  a  plan  by  which  the 
House  of  Lords  not  only  “  did  not  give  to  each  of  the  big  towns 
three  Members,  but  deprived  them  of  the  influence  of  two,” 
it  is  very  easily  answered,  by  pointing  out  that  in  the 
above  statement  he  obtains  his  result  entirely  by  the 
simple  device  of  using  the  same  wmrd  in  different  senses 
in  the  two  parts  of  his  sentence.  In  stating  how  many 
Members  the  four  big  towns  “in  effect”  “return,”  lie  uses 
the  word  “  return  ”  iu  a  sense  of  his  own,  in  which  it  has 
probably  never  before  been  used.  (A  lexicographer  who  seeks 
to  include  this  new  meaning  of  the  word  will  have  to  explain  it 
something  in  this  manner  •. — “  A  Parliamentary  borough  is  said 
to  ‘  return,’  iu  the  Bright ian  sense,  a  certain  number  of  Mem¬ 
bers.  This  number  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of 


Members  returned,  using  the  words  in  their  ordinary  sense,, 
who  would  in  all  probability  vote  on  one  side  in  a  strictly  party 
division,  and  tlie  number  of  Members  returned  by  the  same- 
borough  who  would,  in  all  probability,  vote  on  the  other  side 
e.g.,  in  the  year  1883,  the  City  of  London  would  have  been  said 
to  ‘  return  ’  two  Members.  Note,  ‘  return  ’  is  never  used  in  this 
sense  of  county  constituencies.”)  Having  determined  bow 
small  a  number  could  possibly  be  the  number  “returned”  by 
the  four  big  towns,  which  he  makes,  very  rightly,  one  each,  Mr. 
Bright  then  asks  bow  many  are  returned  (without  inverted 
commas)  by  other  142  boroughs,  and,  reverting  to  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  answers  triumphantly  and  very  truly: — 
“  One  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Now,  is  not  that  an  astound¬ 
ing  fact?”  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that,  iu  Mr.  Bright’s  own  pri¬ 
vate  meaning  of  the  word,  the  “return”  by  these  142  boroughs 
may  be  nil,  since  it  is  conceivable  that  they  are  represented  by 
Members  who  would  vote  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other 
side  iu  a  strictly  party  division.  I  have  no  more  taken  the 
trouble  to  reckon  up  what  is  the  actual  party  voting 
power  of  the  142  boroughs  in  question,  than  Mr.  Blight  took 
the  trouble  to  speak  in  accordance  with  actual  facts  when  he 
said  that  “  when  an  election  occurs,  one  Member  is  returned  by 
each  of  the  large  cities  by  the  minority.”  Mr.  Bright  only  meant 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  hajvpening  of  that  which  be 
seems  accidentally  to  have  said  always  does  happen.  I  only 
say  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  return  of  88  Liberals 
and  88  Conservatives  by  the  142  small  towns. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Cardiff,  October  2ith.  J.  William  Thompson. 


“  BY  LAW  ESTABLISHED.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  am  the  clergyman  who 
every  quarter  rouses  the  indignation  of  “A  Superintendent- 
Registrar  ”  by  running  his  pen  through  the  word  “  Established,” 
printed  on  the  forms  of  returns  of  marriages.  I,  too,  however, 
am  guilty  of  that  enormity.  But  in  my  case,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  no  intention  of  “  disclaiming  such  a  connection,” 
nor  any  rebellious  motive  whatever.  I  only  try  to  obey, 
perhaps  too  slavishly,  the  Registrar-General.  The  Register 
books  of  my  parish  are  old,  perhaps  among  the  earliest  issued 
under  the  present  system  of  registration ;  they  omit  the  word 
“established,”  using  instead,  I  think  (f  am  at  present  away 
from  home),  the  expression  “  Church  of  England.”  The 
Registrar-General  requires  me  to  sign  a  printed  form,  certifying, 
that  my  returns  are  “  true  copies  ”  of  the  entries  in  the  books. 
I  do  not  care  to  mess  my  books  by  altering  them  at  every  entiy,. 
so  I  alter  the  return-form.  Verily,  Horace's  mountains  are  part 
of  the  eternal  bills  !— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  “  Ridicules  Mus.” 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  very  excellent  article  on  “  The  Crisis  in  the- 
Oottou  Trade,”  there  is  oue  error  which  I  think  it  well  to  point 
out.  You  state  that  “  a  spinning  mill  on  the  latest  model’ 
cannot  be  completed  in  much  less  time  than  three  years.” 
Kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  the  Oldham  cotton  mills,  as  at 
the  qiresent  time  built  and  fitted  with  machinery,  can  be  totally 
completed  in  less  than  half  the  time  3rou  give.  There  are  higli- 
class  mills  now  running  that  have  been  finished  in  little  over- 
twelve  months. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lytham,  Lancashire,  October  2 9th.  W.  Tattersall. 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  DINNERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  tee  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  letter  of  your  correspondent  under  this  bead  seems 
to  me  to  suggest  some  grave  considerations.  The  children  to 
whom  the  dinners  are  to  be  given  are  not,  it  appears,  paupers,, 
but  belong  to  parents  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  using 
the  public  elementary  schools..  If  it  be  right  to  organise  a 
system  of  giving  gratuitous  meals  to  such  children,  it  is  evident 
that  it  should  he  done  on  a  large  scale,  if  not  universally.  There 
is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  condition  of  Lisson  Grove,  or  in 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  winter,  to  call  for  a  special  effort 
such  as  your  correspondent  describes.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  on 
what  principle  her  benevolence  is  restricted  to  Board  Schools- 
Other  public  elementary  schools  in  the  district  are  filled  with 
children  of  the  same  class,  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  still  poorer  class  than  the  scholars  of  Board  Schools. 

It  is  plain  that,  unless  the  proposed  system  is  worked  witb 
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great  judgment,  and  with  very  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  this  particular  form  of  alms¬ 
giving  may  prove  very  mischievous.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  the  School  Board,  or  the  responsible  Manager  of  the 
school,  or  the  honoured  Rector  of  the  parish — Mr.  Llewelyn 
Davies— take  partin  this  movement,  or  that  they  even  approve 
of  it.  It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  tickets  for  the  dinners 
are  given  through  the  agency  of  the  teachers.  But  the  hard- 
worked  master  of  a  Board  School  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
•circumstances  and  real  wants  of  the  parents.  He  will  doubt¬ 
less,  from  motives  of  kindness,  undertake  the  distribution  of 
The  tickets ;  and  if  he  does  not  bestow  them  as  rewards,  will 
•give  them  to  the  children  who  seem  to  him  to  be  half-fed  or 
most  neglected.  And  on  inquiry,  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
found  that  these  are  generally  the  children  of  drunken,  idle, 
and  dissolute  parents,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  the  duty  of  feeding  their  children,  and  to  spend  the 
money  thus  saved  at  a  public-house.  It  is  in  such  cases 
that  the  well-known  warning  of  Frederic  Bastiat,  in,  “  Ce 
qu’on  voit,  et  ce  qu’on  ne  voit  pas,”  deserves  especially  to 
Re  borne  in  mind.  What  is  seen  is  the  pleasure  and  gratitude 
of  a  few  hungry  little  ones  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  gratifying 
to  the  philanthropic  eye.  What  is  not  seen  is  the  permanent 
■demoralisation  of  the  poor  as  a  class,  the  premium  which  is  put 
on  idleness  and  vice,  and  the  deep  but  legitimate  discontent  and 
.sense  of  injustice  felt  by  the  self-respecting  and  honest  poor 
man,  who,  though  receiving  no  higher  wages  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  makes  an  effort  to  keep  his  children  neat  and  comely  in 
appearance,  and  does  not  wish  to  have  his  children  fed  at  the 
public  expense.  It  is  one  drawback,  and  not  an  insignificant 
one,  connected  with  our  modern  system  of  compulsory  education, 
that  it  has  to  some  extent  diminished  the  sense  of  parental  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  pei'sons  of  the  poorest  class.  A  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  is  always  apt  to  diminish,  if  not  to  supersede,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  moral  obligation.  It  may  be  that  this  is  inevitable,  and 
at  least  justifiable,  in  regard  to  elementary  instruction,  which 
The  State  regards,  though  the  parent  may  not  always  regard,  as 
a  necessary  of  the  young  life.  But  if  on  any  great  scale,  we  are 
ever  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  public  elementary 
schools,  which  now  contain  four  millions  of  children,  a  system  of 
gratuitous  feeding— if  the  less  conscientious  and  thrifty  parents 
are-  once  encouraged  to  believe  that  sending  their  children  to  a 
Board  School  in  a  miserable  and  half-starved  condition  is  the 
■way  to  secure  for  them  tbree  good  dinners  a  week,  at  other 
people’s  expense — the  moral  mischief  will  far  more  than  out¬ 
weigh  whatever  intellectual  advantages  are  to  be  gained  for  the 
.spread  of  popular  education. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  certain  that  wherever  this  somewhat 
perilous  experiment  is  tried,  even  on  a  small  scale,  it  should  be 
managed  on  definite  and  right  principles,  and  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  responsible  persons  who  possess  the  public  confidence, 
and  whose  names  and  experience  offer  some  guarantee  that  the 
charity  shall  be  dispensed  wisely,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
actual  needs  and  history  of  the  persons  to  be  benefited.  There 
should  be  a  thoroughly  representative  committee,  a  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  publication  of  accounts,  and  a  trustworthy  public  audit. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  to  assure 
the  benevolent  readers  of  the  Spectator  that  any  one  of  these 
■conditions  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  present  case. 

“  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.”  But  he  who  gives 
alms  without  considering  the  probable  effect  of  his  gift,  or  the 
character  and  life  of  the  recipient,  will  probably  do  more  harm 
than  good. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  G.  F. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  article  of  September  29th  has  elicited  many  letters, 
and  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  publication  of  the  following 
statement  with  reference  to  the  above  practical  and  not  unin¬ 
teresting  topic.  In  the  winter  of  1863-64  an  article  appeared 
in  Punch  headed,  “  Dinners  for  Poor  Children  Wanted,”  and 
referring  to  a  systematic  plan  of  feeding  children  with  meat  once 
a  fortnight  initiated  by  Victor  Hugo.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  “Destitute  Children’s  Dinner  Society,”  which  in  the 
winter  of  1866-7  gave  15,576  dinners,  on  payment  of  one  penny 
by  each  child,  at  a  cost  of  £229  9s.  3d.  to  the  Society,  and 
£61  18s.  to  the  children  who  dined.  It  has  progressed  and 
prospered  ever  since,  and  the  work  is  now  extended  to  all  parts 
of  London,  where  misery  and  pauper  education  indicate  the 
need  of  such  assistance,  the  two  qualifications  for  help  being 
that  the  real  need  and  merits  of  the  children  shall  be  ascer-  J 


tained,  and  that  none  but  those  attending  schools  shall  be 
recipients. 

In  the  season  1881-82,  the  number  of  dinners  given  was 
187,329, — the  children’s  pence  (which  are  now  reduced  to  half¬ 
pence)  amounted  to  £381  Is.  3d.,  and  the  amount  of  grants  to 
the  local  committees  was  £1,339  7s.  6d.  The  subscriptions  and 
donations  were  £1,419  13s.  7d.,  and  the  society  has  a  reserve 
fund  of  £1,690  19s.  Id.,  invested  in  Metropolitan  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.  Stock.  Last  winter,  the  figures  are  slightly 
lower,  but  the  work  done  was  not  less  effectual ;  and  the  total 
working  expenses  for  office,  advertisements,  printing,  postage- 
stamps,  and  audit  were  £96  5s.  61d. 

The  dinners  are  meat  dinners  of  Irish  stew  and  bread,  and 
cost  3d.  per  head,  of  which  2Jd.  is  giveu  by  our  society,  and  ^d. 
for  the  bread  by  the  child.  They  are  regularly  inspected  by  the 
members  of  our  Committee,  and  are  entirely  of  an  undenomina¬ 
tional  tendency,  as  the  names  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
fifty  local  committees  will  show.  I  have  accumulated  evidence 
of  the  physical,  moral,  and  educational  benefit  which  the  children 
derive  from  these  dinners,  and  confidently  assert  that  a  larger 
return  for  money  is  got  thereby  than  from  any  other  form  of 
charitable  expenditure. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

George  A.  Alston,  Acting- Secretary,  D.C.D.S. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  October  31s£ 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectatoj;.”] 

Sir,— It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  for 
some  years  an  Association  in  Edinburgh  has  provided,  during 
the  winter  months,  two  meals  a  day,  for  a  large  number  of  very 
poor  children,  on  condition  of  their  attendance  at  school. 

The  cost  of  each  meal  is  lid.— breakfast,  consisting  of  porridge 
and  milk,  or  coffee  and  bread — dinner,  of  pea  soup,  or  broth  and 
bread.  Attendance  at  morning  school  entitles  the  child  to  a 
ticket  for  dinner,  and  at  afternoon  school  to  a  ticket  for  break¬ 
fast.  The  meals  are  not  given  to  the  children  in  the  schools, 
but  at  centres  in  the  various  school  districts  of  the  city. 

The  Association  was  organised  to  assist  the  School  Board  in 
securing  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  large  class  of  children 
to  be  found  in  every  city  whose  destitute  condition  would  make 
their  enforced  attendance  at  school  only  a  hardship.  Every 
case  for  assistance  is  carefully  examined  by  the  Committee,  who 
receive  recommendations  from  the  teachers  of  the  schools  and 
the  compulsory  officers  of  the  School  Board.  The  names  of  the 
children  to  whom  aid  is  granted  by  the  Association  are  inscribed 
on  a  separate  register  in  the  schools  they  attend,  aud  the  very 
high  average  of  their  attendance  shows  the  good  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Association.  I  believe  we  have  in  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  elementary  schools  in  Edinburgh  the  very  poorest 
class  of  children  ;  but  without  the  help  of  this  Association,  the 
School  Board,  with  all  their  compulsory  powers,  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  drive  these  children  into  school. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Flora  C.  Stevenson. 

13  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 


VIVISECTION  AND  THE  INHERITANCE  OF 
DEFORMITIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  tiie  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Professor  Lankester  must  be  aware,  (1),  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letter  to  the  Spectator  are  too 
repulsive  in  their  nature  to  be  republished  in  the  columns  of 
that  journal;  (2),  that  the  “importance”  of  the  results 
obtained  by  them  is  practically  nil,  compared  with  the  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  transmission  by  studies 
pursued  under  natural  conditions  in  the  immensely  more  ex¬ 
tended  field  of  observation  ;  (3),  that  as  regards  either  evidence 
or  research,  the  experiments  of  vivisectionists  in  this  direction 
are,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous,  scientific  observation  having 
already  ascertained  and  verified  the  fact  that  injuries  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  or  those  affecting  the  functional 
activities,  are  transmissible ;  while  those  which  are  strictly 
localised,  as  the  scar  of  a  burn,  or  the  distorted  foot  of  a 
Chinese  woman,  are  confined  to  the  individual,  and  not  in¬ 
herited  by  offspring. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  T.  S. 


READING  FOR  READING’S  SAKE. 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Apropos  of  Lord  Justice  Fry’s  strictures  on  reading  for 
mere  amusement,  may  I  ask  you  to  find  room  for  the  following 
pregnant  extract,  from  the  “  Diary  of  Alexandre  Vinet  ”?  It 
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offers  a  test  which  solitary  reading  would  probably  be  better 
able  to  meet  than  any  reading  society : — “  La  lecture  me  suffit 
moins  que  jamais.  J’y  reconnais  toujours  plus  la  paresse  qui 
cherche  a  se  faire  illusion.  J’en  suis  venu  a  reconhaitre  qu’un 
livre  est  d’autaut  meilleur,  qu’il  me  force  plus  tot  et  plus  im- 
perieusement  a  le  quitter  pour  penser,  ou  pour  composer  sur 
l’idee  qu’il  a  fait  surgir  en  moi.”  How  admirably  descriptive  is 
that  simple  phrase,  “  la  paresse  qui  cherche  a  se  faire  illusion  ” ! 
— I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Gatcomle,  Totnes.  F.  A.  Prideaux. 


POET  R  Y. 

LYRICS  OP  PERICLES. — I.# 

I. — Invocation  to  Ceres. 

Goddess  of  the  golden  horn, 

Plenty’s  Queen  when  man  was  born. 
Hear  us  where  we  bend  the  knee 
To  thine  high  divinity  : 

Hear  the  infant’s  hungering  cry. 
Mothers’  prayer  no  more  deny  : 

Shed  thy  store  o’er  field  and  town, 

Ceres,  send  thy  blessing  down. 

Want  and  Woe  stalk  hand  in  hand 
Through  the  parched  aud  blighted  land ; 
Poppies  o’er  the  leaguered  plain 
Kiss  to  death  the  poisoned  grain. 

And  the  wavy  sheaves  of  gold 
Wither  in  their  spectral  fold  : 

Wear  again  thine  harvest-crown, 

Ceres,  send  thy  blessing  down. 


II. — Fishermen’s  Song. 

After  the  battle,  the  peace  is  dear. 

After  the  toil,  the  rest ; 

After  the  storm,  when  the  skies  are  clear. 

Fair  is  the  Ocean’s  breast. 

Out  in  the  gold  sunshine 
Throw  we  the  net  and  line ; 

The  silvery  chase  to-day 
Calls  us  to  work  away. 

So  throw  the  line,  throw, — Yo,  heave  ho  ! 

Fishers  must  work  when  the  treacherous  sea 
Smiles  with  a  face  of  light, 

Though  the  deep  bed,  where  their  fortunes  be. 
May  be  their  grave  ere  night. 

Out  in  the  gold  sunshine 
Throw  we  the  net  and  line  ; 

The  silvery  lives  to-day 
Flash  in  the  silver  spray, 

So  throw  the  line,  throw, — Yo,  heave  ho  ! 


III. — March  and  Bacchanal. 

Evoe,  Bacchus,  the  King  ! 

Evoe,  Bacchus,  we  sing  ! 

Cymbal  aud  thyrsus  we  bring,  Evoe  ! 

Leaving  Cithteron  in  shade, 

Come  with  the  Graces  arrayed. 

Come  with  the  Asian  maid,  Evoe  ! 

When  Ariadne  deplored 
Theseus  her  lover  and  lord, 

Thou  wast  th'e  healer  adored,  Evoe  l 

Semele’s  offspring  divine, 

Giver  of  glorious  wine, 

Gladness  and  madness  are  thine,  Evoe  ! 

Come,  then,  our  King  in  thy  pride, 

Come  ou  thy  panther  astride, 

Choose  thee  our  fairest  for  bride,  Evoe  ! 

She  whom  thou  wilt  shall  enfold 
Thee  with  her  tresses  of  gold, 

Sounding  thy  paean  of  old,  Evoe  ! 

*  Written  for  a  proposed  musical  production  of  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
Pericles,  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Coleman. 


Kiss  her  and  lead  her  along, 

While  we  thy  votaries  throng 
Round  with  the  mystical  song,  Evoe  ! 

October,  1883.  Herman  Merivale.. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SONNET. 

O  summer  of  the  Saints,  last  yearning  sigh 
Of  Earth  fordone,  full  fraught  with  gentle  peace !— 
Smile  of  reposeful  Nature,  fain  to  cease 
From  labour  and  be  locked  in  apathy, — 

Dreaming  of  summer  roses,  and  the  cry 
Of  fledglings,  and  the  white  lamb’s  innocent  fleece, — 
Yet  drowsily,  as  she  had  won  a  lease 
Of  rest  unblamed  beneath  a  wintry  sky, 

The  breath  of  winged  winds  is  on  my  face, 

Soft  as  a  mother’s  touch  ;  the  golden  Sun 
Driuks  Earth’s  slow  incense- fumes,  as  slow  I  pace 
On  pearly  sands,  from  Ocean’s  empire  won, 

By  lapse  of  lulling  waves  that  interlace 
And  part,  theu  up  with  sparkling  laughter  run. 

E.  D.  S- 


A  R  T. 

“WILD  WEATHER.” 

There  was  certainly  an  unwonted  bustle  in  the  inn  that  morn¬ 
ing.  The  bar  loiterers  showed  a  brisk  aud  somewhat  excited 
air;  the  landloi'd,  one  of  the  stoutest  and  best-tempered 
men  in  the  world,  had  rolled  up  his  sleeves  a  trifle  higher 
than  was  usual  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  old  greyhound,, 
ordinarily  the  only  idle  person  allowed  on  the  establishment,, 
wandered  to  and  fro  restlessly,  and  poked  his  nose  into- 
one  person’s  hand  after  another,  as  if  to  discover  what 
was  afloat.  Even  the  )T0UDg  lady  from  London,  who  was- 
chiefly  notable  for  a  crop  of  ginger  curls  and  a  dress-improver 
of  the  largest  size,  showed  signs  of  animation.  Doors  blew 
open,  windows  rattled,  bits  of  straw  and  seaweed  flew  cheerfully 
in  at  the  swing-doors,  sea,  sky,  and  wind  somehow  had  gone- 
astray,  and  were  poking  their  noses  into  the  bar  parlour,  in 
imitation  of  the  greyhound. 

It  was  past  eleven  ere  I  had  got  my  camp-stool,  canvas, 
&c.,  packed  up  for  the  day’s  work,  and  was  ready  to  start.  It 
had  been  blowing  hard  all  night  from  the  south-west,  and  this 
was  the  morning  of  October  18tli,  when  the  high  tide  was 
foretold.  It  was  strange  how  the  wind,  or  the  expected  water, 
or  some  subtle  combination  of  both,  had  affected  the  usually 
torpid  inhabitants  of  Rye.  A  bold,  almost  buccaneering  look, 
pervaded  the  people ;  the  talk  was  all  of  the  river,  the  sea,  and 
the  wind.  The  dwellers  on  the  marsh  had  become  for  once- 
dwellers  by  the  sea,  and  were  evidently  proud  of  the  fact. 

To  my  amusement,  I  was  looked  upon  with  considerable  re¬ 
spect,  when  it  was  found  I  was  going  down  to  the  port,  some- 
two  miles  off,  sketching.  “You’ll  find  it  main  rough  down- 
there,”  said  the  local  carpenter,  who  was  a  bit  of  an  artist  in  his 
way — at  least  so  he  fancied,  for  he  had  made  the  frame  for  an 
engraving  of  one  of  Gustave  Dore’s  pictures — and  the  landlord 
pressed  a  glass  of  ginger  brandy  upon  me  before  starting,  as  a 
sort  of  stirrup-cup,  I  thought,  in  case  we  should  meet  no  more. 

It  was  wild  weather,  certainly ;  the  sky  was  a  misty,  thin 
blue,  with  thousands  of  small  cumulus  clouds  drifting  quickly 
onwards  and  upwards  from  the  horizon.  Every  now  aud  then 
towards  the  sea  the  wind  tore  a  small  space  of  the  sky  clear  of 
the  drifting  rack,  and  disclosed  a  glistening  extent  of  fleecy 
clouds,  lying  in  long,  close  ranks  against  the  blue,  and  looking 
as  though  they  had  never  known  or  even  heard  of  wiud  and 
storm.  The  old  church  and  tumbled  red  roofs  of  the  town 
showed  clear  and  bright,  with, that  brightness  in  which  colour 
seems  to  be  lost  even  more  than  in  shadow.  The  noises  of  the 
shipyards,  generally  striking  the  visitor  as  the  chief  element  of 
life  in  the  town,  were  gathered  up  and  swept  into  unison  with 
the  wind  that  rushed  past  them  from  the  sea,  and  wore  only 
distinctly  audible  now  and  then  in  a  lull.  Within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  old  ferry  house,  the  old  ferryman  looked  down  bewildered 
on  a  turbid,  yellow  current,  which  was  substituted  for  the  grey 
mud  and  quiet  flow  of  the  river  in  ordinary  times,  and  said,  half 
proudly,  half  sadly,  as  he  ferried  me  across  to  the  marsh,  “  There’ll 
be  three  feet  of  water  in  my  cottage,  if  the  wind  goes  round,  to 
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the  north.”  I  left  him  contemplating  this  prospect,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  realised,  and  set  out  along  the  sea-wall.  Every¬ 
thing  on  the  way  spoke  of  the  tide  and  the  gale.  The  seagulls 
walking  about  quietly  on  the  fields,  and  scarcely  troubling  to 
rise  at  one’s  approach  ;  the  cows  and  sheep  lying  down  close  to 
the  shelter  of  the  bank  which  separated  the  marsh  and  the  river  ; 
the  river  itself  spreading  widely  over  its  low  banks,  and  lapping 
eagerly  against  the  sea-wall,  the  submerged  fences  and  gates, 
and  the  bare  tops  of  the  piles  which  marked  the  channel,  alone 
showing  above  the  water. 

I  must  fail  to  describe,  as  I  failed  to  realise  distinctly,  wherein 
lay  the  keen  sense  of  excitement  and  pleasure  which  this  scene 
conveyed.  Whether  it  sprang  from  the  contrast  of  the  present 
appearance  with  the  wonted  desolate  calm  of  the  marsh  and 
low-lying  river,  whether  it  was  merely  the  bright  sunshine 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  shrieks  of  the  sea¬ 
gulls,  or  whether  it  was  the  invasion  of  the  sea  into  its  old 
territory — for  long  ago  Rye  rose  above  the  waters  instead  of  the 
land. 

The  scene,  however,  was  worth  looking  at,  even  independent  of 
any  such  feeling;  and  our  countrymen  who  go  to  much  expenditure 
of  trouble  and  money  to  gaze  upon  the  Roman  Campagna,  might 
find  an  easy  substitute  for  many  of  its  chief  beauties,  in  their 
homely  Sussex.  Here,  too,  are  softly  moulded  lines  of  field 
and  heath,  here  are  long  sweeps  of  hills  bounding  a  blue 
distance.  Here,  too,  the  colour  shifts  and  changes  moment¬ 
arily  with  the  drifting  cloud-shadows,  and  flickering  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  eye  can  rove  at  pleasure  over  a  plain  as 
apparently  boundless  as  the  great  Campagna  sea.  If 
Fail-light  is  not  as  high  as  Soracte,  it,  too,  has  a  bold,  pre¬ 
cipitous  outline,  and  a  character  of  its  own  ;  and  the  simple  tower 
of  the  church,  which  stands  out  so  sharply  on  the  crest  of 
its  down,  might  be  a  campanile,  as  far  as  strength  and 
grace  are  concerned.  There  are  no  olive  trees,  and  no 
aqueducts,  and  no  tomb  of  a  loving  husband  to  a  faith¬ 
ful  wife ;  but  there  are  old  houses,  whose  beauty  is  twined 
with  the  doings  of  our  own  people  ;  there  is  the  Grey  gateway, 
and  the  massive  tower  of  Rye  Church  crowning  the  irregular 
houses,  which  seem  to  crowd  round  and  look  up  to  it,  even  as 
their  inhabitants  might  do ;  and  underneath  the  tower  there  are 
the  black  masts  of  the  fisliing-boats, pointing  as  with  outstretched 
finger  in  the  same  direction.  And  for  those  who  want  more 
heroic  architecture,  and  records  of  war  rather  than  peace,  is 
there  not  Camber  Castle  to  be  seen  across  the  foaming  water  of 
the  river  ?  And,  strangely  enough,  inside  its  green  quadrangle 
is  a  circular  tower,  with  a  course  of  sculptured  stone  running 
around  its  rude  masonry,  which,  if  it  stood  alone  on  the  Campagna, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  folk  would  not  guess  to  be  Cecilia  Metella’s. 
And  above  all,  is  there  not  our  old  friend  and  safeguard,  the  sea, 
hinted  at  by  that  group  of  masts  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  by 
the  sand-hills  which  stretch  out  in  long  perspective  from  the 
port  into  the  distance,  and  by  the  seagulls  which  fly  shrieking 
above  our  heads  ?  Something  of  the  spirit  of  Kingsley  comes 
over  the  scene,  and  shouts  a  glad  defiance  of  the  wild  weather 
in  the  teeth  of  the  spray  and  wind. 

But  there  was  no  reaching  the  port  that  day,  for  the  rising 
tide  rushed  feet  above  the  little  foot-bidge  which  led  from  the  sea¬ 
wall  towards  the  sea,  and  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with 
the  view  of  the  flooded  river  and  the  town  beyond.  How  it 
blew  the  palette  in  my  face,  and  plastered  “  madder  lake  ”  on  the 
nose  and  “  cadmium  ”  on  the  forehead  ;  how  it  tore  the  canvas 
from  my  hand  (no  easel  could  have  stood  for  a  minute),  and 
turned  it  face  downwards  on  the  rough,  wiry  grass ;  how  it 
blew  the  medium  out  of  its  dipper,  and  spread  it  in  a  shower 
upon  the  middle  of  the  picture ;  how  I  lost  hat,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  temper,  need  not  be  recorded,  for  these  are  all 
usual  accidents  of  sketching  in  a  gale  ;  but  the  game  was  well 
worth  its  candle. 

Kofi  often  in  one’s  life  does  one  get  the  chance  to  see  one  of 
Nature’s  best  transformation  scenes  enacted  in  the  very  place 
and  under  the  very  circumstances  which  could  most  enhance  its 
beauty,  and  for  many  a  year  the  change  of  that  quiet  marsh 
into  a  seething  mass  of  yellow  foam,  the  way  in  which  the  wind 
roared,  the  sun  shone,  the  seafowl  shrieked,  and  the  hungry 
water  came  rushing  over  fence  and  gate  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
crest  of  the  sea-wall,  will  be  worth  remembering. 

It  seemed  like  coming  back  to  another  life,  to  return  to  the 
little  inn,  and  find  the  landlord  still  serving  his  customers,  the 
greyhound  still  prowling  restlessly,  and  all  folk  talking  un¬ 
ceasingly  of  the  wild  weather.  Harry  Quilter. 
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THE  POETS’  BIRDS* 

That  a  book  on  the  rich  and  unhackneyed  theme  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  birds  by  the  poets  should  be  very  interesting,  and,  in 
its  way,  instructive  also,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  this 
delightful  volume  has  not  only  interest  and  instructiveness,  but 
entertainment  as  well.  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  pleasant  writer  ;  he  is  a  genuine  humourist, 
and  his  humour  is  of  the  essentially  English  kind,  reminding 
us  of  such  choice  spirits  as  Addison  and  Lamb  rather  than 
of  the  crowd  of  Transatlantic  farceurs  whose  final  cause 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  laughter.  He  has  not,  like 
them,  any  set  humorous  intent— -has,  indeed,  no  intent  at  all, 
save  to  interest  his  readers  in  things  which  have  interested 
himself — but  the  fountain  is  within,  and  bubbles  up  because  it 
cannot  help  itself,  the  stream  wandering  through  his  pages,  like 
Wordsworth’s  river,  at  its  “  own  sweet  will.”  Then,  too,  Mr. 
Phil  Robinson’s  books  gain  an  additional  charm  from  their 
tincture  of  old-fashioned  scholarship, — the  scholarship  of  the 
prescientific  time,  when  protoplasm  was  unknown,  but  when 
speakers  and  writers  quoted  Horace  as  naturally  as  now-a- 
days  they  quote  Tennyson,  and  when  they  wanted  an  illustra¬ 
tion  found  one  more  readily  in  an  ancient  myth  than  in  a 
modern  instance.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  caviare  qualities, 
which  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  a  nature  to  repel  “  the 
general,”  Mr.  Robinson’s  books  may  be  heartily  recommended 
even  to  that  frivolous  person  the  circulating-library  reader  ;  for 
they  have  the  rich  humanity  which  transforms  the  unknown 
writer  into  the  known  friend,  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. 

In  many  of  his  pages  Mi-.  Phil  Robinson  holds  a  brief  for  his 
friends  the  birds,  in  an  action  against  his  other  friends  the  poets, 
and  though  the  suit  is  strictly  amicable,  the  advocate  feels  free 
to  indulge  in  much  good-natured  hard-hitting.  He  contends 
that  the  singers  of  the  air  have  suffered  many  and  grievous 
things  at  the  hands  of  the  singers  of  the  earth  ;  and  though 
he  loves  the  latter,  neither  his  cause  nor  his  conscience  will  suffer 
him  to  spare  their  manifold  negligences  and  ignorances.  Under 
one  of  these  heads  all  the  offences  of  the  poets  may  be  classed, 
and  on  both  counts  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  makes  out  a  terribly 
strong  case  against  the  helpless  defendants.  His  first  contention 
is  that  the  birds,  as  an  entire  class,  have  been  most  unduly 
and  unjustifiably  neglected.  While  more  than  three  thousand 
different  birds  are  known  to  science,  the  author’s  researches 
enable  him  to  declare  that, — 

“  Poetry  takes  ken  of  a  bare  hundred,  and  of  even  these  a  third 
are  so  casually  mentioned  that,  virtually,  they  are  useless  to  the  text, 
and,  so  far  as  they  contribute  any  special  significance,  force,  or 
beauty,  almost  any  other  birds  might  have  taken  their  places.  The 
treasures  of  the  tropics  are  absolutely  ignored,  and,  in  fact,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  might  not  exist,  for  all  the  advantage  their  bird- 
wealth  has  been  to  British  poets ;  while  Europe,  except  where  its 
species  are  British  species  also,  is  similarly  neglected.  Taking 
foreign  birds,  we  find  only  six— the  ostrich,  bird  of  paradise,  pelican, 
flamingo,  ibis,  and  vulture — and  even  theseare  only  utilised  to  perpetuate 
half  a  dozen  of  those  ‘  pseudodoxia  ’  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  tried 
to  demolish  two  centuries  ago.  The  ostrich  is  still,  with  the  poets, 
‘  the  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind,  and  formed  of  God  without  a 
parent’s  mind  ’ ;  the  bird  of  paradise,  not  having  recovered  its  legs 
yet,  sleeps  on  the  wing,  and  hatches  its  eggs  in  mid-air ;  the  ibis 
still  brandishes  its  ‘  spiral  neck  at  snakes  ’ ;  the  pelican  goes  on 
‘  opening  to  her  young  her  tender  breast’ ;  and  the  vulture  continues 
to  ‘  spring  from  the  cliff  upon  the  passing  dove.’  ” 

The  latter-named  offences,  particularly  the  libels  upon  the 
ostrich  and  the  vulture,  seem  to  be  amply  proved,  and  are 
certainly  highly  reprehensible,  but  we  think  that  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  indictment  a  fairly  adequate  answer  might 
be  made  by  the  poets.  Birds  naturally  appear  most  frequently 
in  poetry  which  deals  with  landscape,  and  poets  of  nature,  like 
Thomson,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  who  take  their  stand  on 
English  ground  can  hardly  be  expected  to  people  our  northern 
woods  with  the  brilliant- plumaged  birds  of  the  tropics,  upon 
which  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  in  a  succeeding  paragraph  expatiates 
so  appreciatively.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  images 
of  poetry  must  be  drawn  from  objects  with  which  readers  of 
poetry  have  some  sort  of  acquaintance,  and  what,  to  most  of  us, 
is  the  “  magnificent  hornbill,”  the  “astonishing  trogan,”  or  the 
“  glittering  lory,”  but  a  name,  and  nothing  more  ? 

If,  however,  the  poets  at  this  stage  scornfully  cry,  “  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung,”  they  are  too 
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hasty  in  their  self-congratulations;  for  Mr.  Phil  Robinson 
speedily  attacks  them  in  a  more  vulnerable  spot.  He  seems  to 
admit  a  certain  weakness  in  his  first  arraignment,  when  he  says 
“we  can  hardly  quarrel  with  a  poet  for  not  writing  about 
birds  which  he  did  not  know  of.  But,”  he  continues, 
“  we  can  quarrel  with  him  for  not  knowing  about  the  birds 
which  he  did  write  of.  And  it  is  this  second  ignorance, 
therefore,  this  inner  coil,  that  I  complain  of,  and  resent.  For 
the  larger  offence,  the  neglect  of  the  whole  world’s  ornithology, 
we  can  find  palliation,  or,  at  any  rate,  we  can  condone  it  with 
regret.  But  for  the  smaller,  more  concentrated  neglect,  I  feel 
but  little  tenderness.  The  poets  have  wasted  two  thousand 
exotic  birds, — let  that  pass.  But  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  notice,  in 
some  detail,  their  unfair  treatment  of  their  seventy-six  *  British 
species.’  ”  Before  we  have  read  more  than  a  page  or  two  of  Mr. 
Phil  Robinson’s  “  detail,”  we  feel  that  justice  to  the  birds  com¬ 
pels  us  to  give  up  the  poets  to  his  just  vengeance.  Does  he  not 
remind  us  that  while  the  eagle  is  treated  with  due  handsomeness, 
the  hawk,  which  is  but  a  smaller  eagle,  is  always  “ravening,” 
or  “  gorged,”  or  “  bloody,”  and  that  thus,  “  what  is  grand  in 
eagles  is  wicked  in  hawks  ”  ?  Is  it  not  proved  only  too  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  bittern,  crow,  goose,  jackdaw,  magpie,  ostrich, 
owl,  and  raven  have  been  persistently  libelled  by  the  poets,  who 
have  evidently  been  actuated  either  by  perverse  malice,  or  mis¬ 
led  by  an  ignorant  prejudice  almost  equally  culpable  ?  Have 
not  the  poets  shown  their  ignorance  of  the  feathered  tribes  by 
all  sorts  of  ludicrous  errors,  by  speaking  of  the  singing  nightin¬ 
gale  as  “  she,”  by  confounding  the  solitary  crow  with  the  gre¬ 
garious  rook,  by  accusing  the  eagle  of  feeding  upon  human 
corpses,  by  making  the  cruel  wind  “  bear  away  ”  the  turtle 
dove’s  nest,  an  absolutely  impossible  feat,  seeing  that  the  nest  in 
question  is  but  a  number  of  twigs  loosely  laid  together,  or,  as 
Mr.  Robinson  puts  it,  “  a  mere  scattering  of  ‘  spillikins  ’  ”  ?  All 
these  and  many  more  incriminating  questions  have  to  be  an¬ 
swered  sadly  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  poets  must  needs  hang 
their  heads  in  shame.  Still,  though  their  faults  are  grievous, 
Mr.  Robinson’s  four  hundred  pages  of  quotations,  many  of  them 
perfect  in  knowledge  as  well  as  in  affectionate  appreciation, 
show  how  admirably  they  have  striven  to  atone  for  their  wrong, 
and  we  may  forgive  them  their  sins  against  the  birds  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  that  they  have  loved  much. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  list  of  poets,  though  long,  is  not  satisfactory- 
It  includes  a  good  many  obscure,  sixth-rate  versifiers,  and  ex¬ 
cludes  greater  poets  who  have  really  made  the  birds  their 
debtors.  A  more  discriminating  choice  would  have  taken  the 
edge  off  some  of  his  too  sweeping  accusations,  and  would  have 
adorned  his  pages  with  some  new  gems.  Mr.  Robinson  com¬ 
plains,  for  example,  that  poets,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
made  no  use  of  the  coot  or  corncrake,  but  when  dealing  with 
the  former  omits  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Brook  ”  from  his  sources  of 
quotation,  and  is  evidently  ignorant  of  Mr.  Edward  Dowden’s 
exquisite  poem  on  the  latter  bird.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  indeed 
entirely  ignored,  though  Mr.  Robinson  distinctly  exculpates 
him  from  his  general  accusations ;  and  we  search  in  vain  for 
the  curlews  heard  by  the  disconsolate  lover  in  “  Locksley 
Hall,”  for  the  two  owl  poems,  or  for  that  fine  bird  passage  in 
“  The  Gardener’s  Daughter-,”  where  we  read  how, — 

“  From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  its  notes  for  joy, 

But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near’d 

His  happy  home,  the  ground.  To  left  and  right, 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills  ; 

The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 

The  redcap  whistled ;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day.” 

Wo  are  told  that  sea-birds  have  been  slighted,  and  this  is  true; 
but  why  magnify  the  slight  by  omitting  Mrs.  Browning’s 
beautiful  and  pathetic  “  Seamew,”  or  the  noble  sonnet  by  Robert 
Stephen  Hawker,  which  begins,  “  Our  bark  is  on  the  waters  ;” 
and  why,  when  Mr.  Swinburne’s  musical  and  plaintive  “  Itylus  ” 
has  been  twenty  years  before  the  world,  does  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
his  note  upon  the  swallow,  say,  without  any  reserve,  that  the 
poets  “  seem  to  think  that  Pandion  had  only  one  daughter,  and 
to  forget  that  Procne  was  Philomela’s  sister  F  ”  In  making  his 
skylark  quotations,  Mr.  Robinson  has  curiously  forgotten  Hogg’s 
“  Bird  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and  cumberless,”  which 
stands  second  only  to  Shelley’s  great  lyric,  and  he  has  found 
room  for  many  things  a  score  of  which  one  would  gladly  give 
for  such  a  poem  as  Mrs.  Webster’s  rapturous  “  Skylark’s  Song.” 
He  has  passed  by  the  ouzel  singing  “  under  the  crag,”  in  Charles 
Kingsley’s  “  Clear  aud  Cool ;”  he  has  missed  a  magnificent 
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passage  about  the  swan  in  Mrs.  Hamilton  King’s  noble  poem, 
“  The  Disciples  ;”  and  he  has  robbed  his  readers  of  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  perfect  and  unapproached  description  of  a  thrush’s  song  : — 

“  That’s  the  wise  thrush  ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture.” 

But  we  will  pick  no  more  holes.  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  with 
such  a  book  than  it  is  to  write  it ;  and  by  writing  it,  Mr.  Phil 
Robinson  has  placed  us  and  the  whole  reading  world  distinctly 
in  his  debt.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  out-of-doors  book,  a  volume 
for  the  garden  or  the  glade ;  but  whether  read  indoors  or  out, 
it  will  be  found  delightful. 


JAPANESE  CELEBRITIES* 

This  book  exemplifies  in  a  striking  and  not  altogether  un¬ 
amusing  manner  the  persistent  ill-will  with  which  American 
writers  regard  English  external  policy,  wherever  confronted  with 
that  of  their  own  Government  outside  of  the  limits  of  Europe.  In 
Japan  this  antagonism  has  displayed  itself  from  time  to  time 
in  a  form  which  one  would  be  tempted  to  call  virulent,  were  it 
not  that  it  has  confined  itself  to  “prave  ’orts,”  rather  than 
sought  expression  in  overt  act.  In  the  Far  East,  England  and  the 
United  States  have,  in  practice,  pursued  an  almost  identical 
policy;  but  the  Washington  Foreign  Office  has  exhibited  side  by 
side  with  its  actual  policy  one  of  sentimental  concession,  which 
is  kept  carefully  within  the  bounds  of  theory,  while  it  serves  as 
a  text  for  the  complacent  contrast  of  American  generosity  and 
highmindedness  with  British  rapacity  and  trickery.  Whether 
any  one  was  ever  deceived  by  this  show  is  doubtful ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  no  one  is  likely  to  be  deceived  by  it  now,  and  Mr. 
Lanman’s  strictures  upon  British  diplomacy  in  Japan  are,  there¬ 
fore,  slightly  anachronismal. 

The  author,  who  is  favourably  known  in  this  country  as  the 
writer  of  some  charming  sketches  of  American  scenery,  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  Thoreau,  was  secretary  to  Daniel 
Webster  when  the  mission  of  Commodore  Perry  was  determined 
upon,  and  afterwards  became  attached  to,  or,  as  he  himself 
prefers  to  express  it,  identified  with,  the  Japanese  Legation  at 
Washington.  The  present  volume  consists  of  some  sixty  brief 
biographies  of  contemporary  “  men  of  mark  ”  in  Japan,  preceded 
by  a  survey  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1868,  and  followed 
by  a  short  history  of  Japan,  contributed  by  the  author  to 
Johnson’s  Universal  Cyelopcedia,  together  with  a  description  of 
Corea  and  of  some  outlying  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
In  an  appendix,  an  account  is  added  of  the  origin  of 
the  expedition  of  Commodore  Perry,  which  Americans  pos¬ 
sibly  may  find  interesting;  and  a  bibliography  of  Japan, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Lanman’s  theory  that  the  Revolution  of  1868  was  in  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  internal  decay  of  the  Shdgunate, 
hastened  by  the  foreign  demand  for  the  opening  of  the  port  of 
Hiogo,  will  not  stand  examination.  For  nearly  three  centuries 
Japan  enjoyed  unbroken  peace  under  the  rule  of  the  Tokugawa 
House,  and  when  the  treaties  of  1858  were  signed  no  symptoms 
were  discernible  of  any  wane  of  its  power.  From  the  days  of 
Yoritomo  a  certain  jealousy  had  existed  between  the  western 
and  southern  clans,  who  rese  nted,  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
clans,  who  supported,  the  supremacy  of  the  descendants  of 
Iyeyasu.  The  Kiyoto  Court  leaned  now  to  one,  now  to  the  other 
faction,  as  the  intrigues  of  the  Kuge  or  Court  nobles  in  favour  of  or 
adverse  to  Yedo  gained  the  upper  hand.  When  Commodore  Perry 
appeared  in  1853  and  1854,  the  Shogun  party  at  Kiyoto  were 
not  supreme.  The  Yedo  Cabinet  soon  recognised  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  keeping  up  the  policy  of  isolation,  and  no  doubt  were 
at  heart  desirous  of  reversing  the  decree  of  1639, — a  desire  par- 
ticipated  in  by  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  But  the 
advisers  of  the  Shogun  were  unable  to  impart  their  convictions 
to  the  western  Daimios  and  Kuges,  who  kept  watch  and  ward  over 
the  palladium  of  Government  at  Kiyoto.  Hence  the  Shogun 
was  driven  to  a  variety  of  shifty  devices  to  conciliate  the 
foreigner  on  the  one  hand,  and'  postpone  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  issued  by  the  Mikado  for  his  expulsion  on  the  other. 
The  struggle  between  the  rival  parties  became  embittered  by 
the  envy  which  was  aroused  at  Kiyoto  by  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  wealth  and  prestige  of  the  Yedo  Court  through 
foreign  intercourse,  and  in  January,  1868,  the  clans  of  Tosa  and 
Satsuma,  who,  with  those  of  Choshiu  and  Hizen,  had  most  vehem¬ 
ently  opposed  the  Shogun’s  policy,  possessed  themselves  by  a 
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dexterous  intrigue  of  the  guardianship  of  the  Mikado’s  person. 
From  that  moment  they  had  the  country  with  them,  and  the 
immense  advantage  of  the  countenance  of  the  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  duplicity  of  the 
Shogun’s  advisers — for  which  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
latter  found  themselves  were  largely  responsible — and  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  negotiating  directly  with  the  Mikado,  whose  real  position 
they  had  by  this  time  become  acquainted  with.  The  hollow¬ 
ness  of  the  Ju-i  (“  Down  with  the  Barbarians  !  ”)  cry  was  shown 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  successful  faction  took  up  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  pursued  it  with  a 
liberality  limited  only  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  treaties,  as  something  to  have  in 
hand  for  concession  in  exchange  for  the  abandonment  of  extra¬ 
territoriality. 

Since  1868,  the  beginning  of  the  period  Meiji,  or  Era  of 
Enlightened  Rule,  the  Japanese  Government  has  wandered  over 
the  Western  world  in  search  of  a  Constitution.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  demolition,  but  little  in  the  way  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  we  fear  that  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  yet  the 
case  that  “  the  wicked  are  inevitably  punished  according  to  law, 
and  the  just  and  good  are  rewarded  by  the  State,”  as  Mr. 
Lanman,  in  his  enthusiasm,  says  they  are  in  that  happy  coun¬ 
try.  By  a  recent  decree  a  Parliament  is  promised  in  1891,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  form  of  government.  It  is  said  that  the  German  Empire 
is  the  model  to  which  Japanese  statesmen  are  now  turning,  and 
that  a  sort  of  limited  monarchy  is  contemplated,  to  be  upheld  by 
a  new  aristocracy.  If  such  be  the  project,  it  must  fail ;  an 
aristocracy  cannot  be  improvised,  and  the  old  aristocracy  of 
the  country  has  been  too  utterly  destroyed  by  its  own  retainers 
to  be  capable  of  revival.  Among  contemporaneous  Japanese 
statesmen,  only  two,  Sanjb  and  Iwakura,  are  of  the  old  Court 
nobility ;  and  of  the  former  Daimios,  or  territorial  nobles,  not 
one  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  On 
the  morrow,  almost,  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Revolution, 
the  very  heads  even  of  the  four  clans  who  brought  it  about  sank 
into  an  obscurity  from  which  they  have  never  emerged.  Mr. 
Lanman  does  not  usually  give  the  social  rank  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  biographies,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  most 
of  them  issued  from  second  or  third-rate  Samurai  families 
of  the  four  clans  we  have  named.  Among  the  political 
notabilities,  Okubo,  a  Satsuma  man,  assassinated  in  1878, 
displayed  constructive  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  and  is 
entitled  to  be  ranked  as  the  ablest  statesman  Japan  has  pro¬ 
duced  since  the  days  of  Iyeyasu.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  singularly  fine  character.  As  a  councillor  of  the 
Regent  of  Satsuma  in  1868,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Mikado,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  new  Government.  To  his  wise  and  penetrating  foresight 
Japan  owes  her  escape  from  Continental  complications  through 
a  Corean  war  in  1873,  but  the  crowning  acts  of  his  career, 
curiously  enough  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lanman,  were  the 
settlement  of  the  great  Samurai  question,  which  was  a  constant 
menace  to  the  stability  of  the  new  system,  by  the  capitalisation 
of  their  pensions,  and  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  that 
measure  brought  about  in  his  native  province  in  1877.  The 
most  interesting  figure,  however,  in  Mr.  Lanman’s  gallery 
is  that  of  Fukuzawa,  who  under  the  Shdgunate  visited  Europe 
and  America,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  civilisation 
and  some  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  On  his  return 
he  established  himself  as  a  teacher,  devoting  himself  specially 
to  the  popularisation  of  Western  knowledge.  After  the  Restora¬ 
tion  he  took  high  rank  as  a  lecturer  and  publicist,  but  has 
always  shown  too  independent  a  spirit  for  office.  He  is  an 
ardent  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  “Young  Japan”  party, 
but  freely  criticises  the  defects  of  his  countrymen  and  the  short¬ 
comings  of  Japanese  society.  Much,  however,  as  he  admires 
Western  civilisation,  he  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to 
express  his  detestation  of  European  policy  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Lanman  quotes  him  with  some  complacency  at  considerable 
length  on  this  head,  and  it  is  interesting,  and  indeed  instructive, 
to  read  what  a  well-educated,  intelligent,  and,  on  the  whole, 
liberal-minded  Japanese  has  to  say  on  such  a  subject,  even  if 
we  are  unable  to  accept  either  his  facts  or  his  arguments.  The 
Japanese  know  more  about  foreign  countries,  we  are  told,  than 
foreigners  do  about  Japan.  Few  foreigners  associate  with 
Japanese,  read  Japanese  books,  or  study  the  national  life.  Hence 
the  rest  can  only  have  “  a  crotchety  idea  ”  of  Japan  and  its 
people.  “  At  this  ignorance,”  says  Fukuzawa,  “  I  feel  aggrieved 


. more  than  at  J apanese  ignorance  of  foreign  countries.” 

There  is  some  justice  in  the  complaint,  which  will  not  be  lessened 
should  F ukuzawa  light  upon  the  present  volume,  which  is  pretty 
plentifully  bestrewn  with  errors,  due  chiefly  to  the  kind  of 
ignorance  he  laments.  It  is,  however,  pleasantly  written,  and, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  eulogistic  strain  that  runs  through 
its  pages,  may  be  profitably  read  by  such  as  are  qualified  to 
separate  the  chaff  of  panegyric  from  the  wheat  of  historv. 


A  BURGLARY* 

This  is  a  very  fresh  and  pleasant  story,  ingenious  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  and,  with  one  great  exception,  effective  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  The  exception  is  the  evil  character  of  the  book  on  which 
the  story  hinges,  and  which,  had  it  been  painted  with  the 
same  vivacity  as  the  simpler  and  more  every-day  characters( 
would  have  made  this  tale  not  merely  ingenious  and  fresh,  but 
one  of  great  mark  and  power.  Mr.  Sylvester,  however,  is  faintly 
drawn.  We  suspect  that  Miss  Dillwyn,  though  she  has  a 
lively  imagination,  has  hardly  imagination  enough  to  realise  to 
herself  what  either  the  exterior  aspect  or  the  interior  life  of  a 
man  at  war  with  society,  while  wearing  the  mask  of  peace, 
would  really  be.  Of  course,  the  critic  who  makes  this  remark 
is  well  aware  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  his  p.ower  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  not  as  in  any  sense  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  superior  to  that  of  the  novelist,  but  only  as  noting  where  it 
fails  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  readei-,  that  we  pick  out 
the  faintness  of  Mr.  Sylvester’s  chai'acter  as  the  chief  fault  of 
this  ingenious  story.  But  it  seems  clear  that  a  life  such 
as  his,  lived  under  a  mask,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  no 
one  knew  him  for  what  he  was,  and  that  if  the  world  around 
him  did  but  know  him  for  what  he  was,  he  would  be  driven  out 
of  it  with  fear  and  terror,  must  have  been  lived  at  very  high 
pressure ;  while  Miss  Dillwyn  never,  till  the  very  close,  gives  us 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Sylvester’s  life  was  lived  at  high 
pressure  at  all,  or  was  other  than  one  of  easy-going,  pleasurable 
interest.  Sylvester  is  a  little  cynical,  a  little  inscrutable,  a 
little  scornful,  and  that  is  all  that  there  is  in  his  demeanour 
to  mark  him  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  man  really  at 
war  with  society,  though  choosing  to  adopt  the  mask  of  peace, 
a  man  full  of  scorn  for  every  assumption  on  which  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  is  based,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  a  beast 
of  prey,  as  it  were,  in  disguise,  could  hardly  have  enjoyed  the 
social  intercourse  which  Sylvester  is  supposed  to  have  enjoyed, 
or  have  entered  into  the  general  amusements  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  taken  his  full  share,  without  giving  a  much  stronger 
impression  than  he  gives  us,  of  the  life  of  constant  reserve  which 
he  was  living.  When  a  man  is  paying  back  kindness  with  plun¬ 
der,  and  friendliness  with  contempt,  and  does  not  wish  this  to  be 
known,  there  must  be  a  struggle  within,  and  if  no  reflection  of 
that  struggle  without,  still  the  sign  of  some  inward  state 
which  has  none  of  the  spontaneity  of  ordinary  life.  Miss 
Dillwyn  gave  us  no  clear  impression  of  this.  Sylvester 
might,  for  anything  we  see,  be  a  mere  speculative  cynic, 
whose  theory  of  human  nature  was  contemptuous,  though  his 
life  was  not  in  any  way  based  on  that  contempt.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  this  important  figure  makes  no  powerful  impres¬ 
sion  on  us,  as  such  a  figure  certainly  ought  to  do,  and  thus  the 
central  conception  on  which  the  whole  story  turns  is  blurred 
and  faint.  Take,  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  the  con¬ 
versation  between  Sylvester  and  Imogen  after  the  afternoon 
service,  as  to  the  hymn  which  had  been  sung.  That  conversa¬ 
tion  represents  rather  the  intellectual  conceit  of  a  man  who 
enjoyed  looking  down  on  the  ordinary  faith  of  Christians,  than 
the  conflict  of  mind  existing  in  a  conscious  hypocrite,  anxious 
on  the  one  hand  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  a  fresh 
young  girl’s  nature,  and  tormented  on  the  other  hand  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  loathing  and  dread  in  which  she  would  hold 
him,  if  she  knew  more. 

That  is  an  important  criticism,  but  it  is  the  only  unfavourable 
criticism  we  have  to  pass  on  the  story.  The  plot  seems  to  us 
very  fresh  and  very  clever,  and  by  no  means  an  impossible  one. 
The  two  heroines,  as  we  may  call  Imogen  Rhys  and  Ethel 
Carton,  are  sketched  with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  truthfulness, 
and  there  is  a  buoyancy  about  the  whole  book,  and  especially 
about  the  out-of •  doors  life  it  contains,  which  is  very  unhackneyed 
and  refreshing,  after  the  ordinary  drawing-room  novel.  Ethel  s 
indolent  sweetness,  benevolence,  and  high  principle  are  sketched 
with  great  delicacy  ;  and  Imogen’s  high  spirits,  fresh  enthusiasm, 

*  A  Burglary ;  or.  Unconscious  Influence.  By  E.  A.  Dillwyn,  Author  cf  “The 
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and  awkward  attempts  to  make  herself  useful  in  life  present  a 
very  true  and  pretty  picture.  Nor  could  the  sensational  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story  be  much  better  managed  than  they  are.  The 
victory  of  Sir  Charles  Dover,  armed  with  a  lady’s  shawl,  over  the 
mad  dog  is  very  spirited,  and  just  the  event  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  Imogen’s  previously  untouched  heart ;  while  the  fire  at 
the  Croesus  Hoggs’  is  narrated  with  great  power, — the  incident 
of  the  thrusting-back  of  the  girl  in  the  flaming  ball-dress  into 
the  fire  is  grim  enough  in  its  realism, — though  we  must  say 
that  the  young  ladies  and  their  friends  get  over  the  horrors  of 
the  evening  with  extraordinary  speed  and  completeness. 

Miss  Dillwyn  has  a  good  deal  of  humour,  without  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  a  good  novel.  We  must  specially  com¬ 
pliment  her  on  the  closing  half-page  in  which  Imogen  accepts 
the  young  gentleman  whom  she  had  previously  refused.  Her 
reply  is  almost  as  happy  as  one  of  Miss  Austen’s  best  touches, 
and  closes  a  very  ingenious  and  agreeable  story  with  a  touch 
of  gentle  banter  that  pleasantly  relieves  the  inevitable  sentiment. 


WILLIAM  BALLANTYNE  HODGSON* 

There  is  only  one  thing  about  this  book  that  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory  ;  it  consists  of  a  single  volume  of  modest  dimensions. 
Professor  Meiklejohn,  who  describes  himself,  not  as  its  author, 
but  as  its  editor,  warns  his  readers  in  his  preface  that,  “  as  in 
the  lives  of  most  men  who  have  given  themselves  to  thought 
and  study,  there  were  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Hodgson  very 
few  events.”  We  should  have  said  that  Dr.  Hodgson’s 
life  was  one  of  activity,  rather  than  of  thought.  But, 
letting  that  pass,  why  should  Professor  Meiklejohn,  or  who¬ 
ever  is  really  responsible  for  this  book,  make  such  a  mystery 
of  the  “  few  events  ”  that  actually  took  place  in  the  life  that 
is  here  recorded?  We  are  informed  that  “  from  both  sides  of 
his  house  ”  Plodgson  “  inherited  a  powerful  intellect,  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  temperament,  and  almost  volcanic  passions.” 
He  styled  his  mother  a  second  Mrs.  Poyser,  and  described  his 
father  as  “  a  man  of  a  most  powerful  intellect,  and  passions  of 
tremendous  energy  and  depth.”  Yet  we  are  told  nothing  of  the 
life  of  these  parents ;  their  Christian  names,  the  very  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  father,  are  not  given.  Then  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  ogress  of  a  half-sister,  who  tortured  Hodgson 
in  his  earliest  days ;  might  we  not  have  had  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  her  life  after  her  half-brother  escaped 
from  her  influence  ?  Dr.  Hodgson  resembled  George 
Combe  in  some  respects,  and  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
propagator  of  Combe’s  doctrines  on  education.  Would  that 
his  biographer  had  imported  into  his  work  a  little  of  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  Combe,  who  tells  us  that  “  his  father  was  George  Comb, 
brewer ;  and  his  mother,  Marion  Newton,  daughter  of  Abram 
Newton,  of  Curriehill that  his  father  was  “  six  feet  two  inches 
in  stature,  and  proportionally  strongly  formed  in  the  trunk  and 
limbs  and  that  his  mother  was  “a  short,  well-formed  woman, 
with  a  highly  nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  a  dark,  fine 
skin,  dark  hair,  and  fine,  dark  eyes,  and  an  energetic  step  !”  The 
years  that  intervene  between  a  man’s  leaving  college  and  his 
settling  down  to  the  business  of  life  are  generally  reckoned  as  of 
the  highest  importance ;  during  these  his  moral  nature,  as  a 
rule,  is  being  formed.  What  would  Trollope’s  Autobiography 
or  Carlyle’s  'Reminiscences  be  without  the  “early  struggles” 
recorded  in  each,  dissimilar  as  these  are  ?  But  all  we 
are  told  of  this  period  in  Hodgson’s  life  is  this  : — “  For  a  few 
years  after  leaving  college,  young  Hodgson  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  lecturing,  education,  and  phrenology  ;  and  he  was  for  a  few 
months  at  work  on  a  newspaper,  as  editor.  His  lecturing  and 
editing  were,  however,  confined  chiefly  to  the  county  of  Fife, 
where  he  made  many  useful  and  valuable  friendships,  which  he 
retained  throughout  his  life.”  If  we  know  every  detail  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  Kirkcaldy  schoolmastering,  why  should  we  not  be  given 
some  definite  information  about  Hodgson’s  editing,  “confined 
chiefly  to  the  county  of  Fife,”  the  more  especially  as  we 
are  subsequently  informed  that  he  was  “  a  born  journalist,” 
and  had  special  aptitudes  for  what  some  of  us  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  is  “  that  most  seductive  of  professions.” 

Dr.  Hodgson,  it  may  be  presumed,  had  his  money  difficulties 
and  his  love-affairs  early  in  life.  His  attachment  for  his 
younger  brother,  Thomas,  who  was  drowned  while  quite  young, 
was  warm  and  deep.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters  (p.  83),  “I 
have  loved  as  deeply  as  I  think  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  more 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Ballantyne  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Economic  Science  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1883. 


deeply  than  I  can  do  again,”  and  when  I  had  not  a  shilling 
certain  in  the  world,  I  was  careless  of  money  and  extrava¬ 
gant.”  The  most  enjoyable,  because  most  naive,  thing  in 
the  whole  biography  is  an  extract  from  Hodgson’s  diary  when 
he  was  sixteen  : — “  I  never  saw  her  look  so  beautiful.  Had  a 

very  excellent  sermon . Went  to  church  in  the  afternoon. 

The  ladies  were  not  there.  Had  a  most  wretched  sermon.”  We 
confess  to  being  rather  sorry  to  find  that  when  Hodgson  ap¬ 
proaches  his  nineteenth  year,  “  the  ecstasy  of  intellectual 
insight  and  appreciation  rises  up  in  strong  morning  light,”  in 

this  fashion  “Mr.  S - gave  a  most  magnificent  lecture  on 

‘  The  Importance  of  Intellectual  Culture.’  The  admiration  I 
felt  at  different  parts  was  so  intense  that  the  tears  started  from 
my  eyes.  My  delight  was  inexpressible.  I  sat  on  the  left  of 
Miss  S - .  I  forgot  her  presence  in  the  depth  of  my  atten¬ 

tion.”  But  Dr.  Hodgson’s  biographer  may  think  that  what  he 
terms  his  “  passing  love-fits,”  and  early  history  generally,  are 
not  worth  giving  particulars  of.  Why,  then,  does  he  lift  the  veil 
from  the  sober  loves  of  his  hero  at  forty- seven?  Why  print 
from  private  letters  addressed  to  the  lady  who  became  his  second 
wife  such  Grandisonian  sentiments,  oddly  though  mildly  dashed 
with  heterodoxy,  as  these  ? — 

“  I  am  sure  that  your  experience  coincides  with  mine,  and  that  we 
grow  dearer  to  each  other  the  more  and  the  longer  we  are  together. 
So  may  it  ever  be,  my  darling,  as  years  go  on  ;  and  thus  old  age  will 
have  only  one  terror  for  ns — the  fear  of  an  approaching  separation. 
Even  that  thought,  when  it  does  cross  our  minds,  will  but  make  us 
cling  more  closely  and  fondly  to  each  other,  so  as,  at  once,  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  what  time  may  be  granted  to  us  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  to  give  the  least  possible  cause  for  self-reproach 
to  the  one  whose  fate  it  may  be  to  survive  the  other.  Neither,  my 
beloved,  shall  we  fail  to  look  forward  to  a  reunion  hereafter,  if  not 
with  the  certainty  of  conviction,  at  least  with  the  fond  yearnings  of 
hope,  and  full  faith  in  the  unspeakable  goodness  of  God,  who  has  so 
strangely,  and  yet  so  naturally,  united  us  in  love  so  tender,  so  blissful, 
and  (I  fear  not  to  say)  so  enduring.  Thoughts  so  solemn  will  purify 
■and  hallow,  not  mar  or  sadden,  our  union.  If  we  do  not  much 
frequent  churches,  we  must  try  to  make  our  house  a  church,  not  for 
weekly  ceremonials,  but  for  daily  offerings  of  good  deeds  and  high 
thoughts,  and  love  which,  ever  springing  in  our  own  hearts,  shall  run 
over  on  all  around,  near  and  far.” 

We  have  in  this  book,  in  short,  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Hodgson  not 
as  a  man,  living,  loving,  struggling,  and  it  may  even  be  blunder¬ 
ing  and  sinning,  but  as  one  of  Providence’s  automata,  getting 
through  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  the  shape  of  teaching, 
talking,  lecturing,  organising,  platforming,  pamphleteering,  and 
letter- writing.  There  may  have  been  another  Dr.  Hodgson  than 
this;  some  who  may  have  met  him  in  society  or  have  seen  him 
in  his  pleasant  northern  retreat  of  Bonaly  may  be  certain  that 
there  was.  Yet  Professor  Meiklejohn,  though  he  testifies  to  Dr. 
Hodgson’s  brilliancy — he  was  unquestionably  a  good  talker,  of 
a  school  rapidly  dying  out — his  geniality,  and  the  like,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  let  us  see  this  other  side  of  his  character.  A 
few  puns,  some  readable  letters  about  his  travels,  and  a  rather 
laboured  account  of  a  students’  breakfast  at  Bonaly,  by  one 
who  attended  his  lectures  as  Professor  of  Economic  Science  in 
Edinburgh,  are  practically  all  the  materials  we  have  here 
given  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  inner  life 
of  a  man  who  cannot  have  been  absolutely  devoted  to  essentially 
objective  activities.  This  book  is,  indeed,  a  lengthy  notice  of  the 
kind  that  appears  in  biographical  dictionaries,  padded  out  with 
extracts  from  letters.  We  learn  that  Professor  Hodgson  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1815,  and  died  in  Brussels  in  1880  ;  that 
after  being  educated  in  his  native  city,  he  did  some  editing 
and  lecturing  in  Fifeshire  ;  that  he  filled  in  succession  the 
posts  of  Secretary  and  Principal  of  the  Liverpool  Educational 
Institute ;  Principal  of  the  Chorlton  High  School,  Manchester ; 
Assistant-Commissioner  in  Primary  Education ;  Examiner  in 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  London,  and  finally, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Law  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  For  the  rest,  he  was  an  intense  lover 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  (though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
Mr.  Bright),  and  an  equally  intense  hater  of  Lord  Beaconsfield- 
Professor  Meiklejohn  might,  indeed,  have  refrained  from  repro¬ 
ducing  so  many  of  the  epithets  that  Dr.  Hodgson  hurled  at  that 
deceased  statesman.  Many  of  us  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
heavy  firing,  in  the  days  that  preceded  the  fall  of  the  late  Con¬ 
servative  Government.  But  does  it  serve  any  good  purpose  to 
pick  up  and  preserve  the  bullets  of  hot  controversy  ?  Dr. 
Hodgson  was,  according  to  his  lights,  a  friend  of  religious 
toleration,  and  his  resignation  in  1867  of  his  seat  on  the 
Council  of  University  College,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
accorded  to  Dr.  Martineau  in  connection  with  the  vacant  Chair 
of  Logic,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what 
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theological  opinions  he  held  before  his  death.  He  had  been 
driven  from  the  traditional  Calvinism  of  his  country  by  his 
early  family  experiences — “  the  worst  features  of  my  character 
are  due  to  my  never  having  known  as  others  do  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  make  home  and  the  family  ” — and  he  was  critical 
and  almost  bitter  towards  it  to  the  last.  He  wrote  to  Dr. 
Martineau  in  1853  that  his  views  most  closely  agreed  with  those 
of  the  Unitarian  body,  bat  that  he  had  been  “  chilled  and 
repelled  by  the  majority  of  the  Unitarians  whom  he  knew.” 
In  his  later  years  he  gave  utterance  to  opinions  that  seemed  to 
to  many  savour  of  the  popular  agnosticism  of  the  day ;  yet  his 
family  prayers,  which  are  given  as  an  appendix  to  this  volume, 
are  essentially  Theistic. 

Dr.  Hodgson  was,  above  all  things,  an  educationist,  though  in 
the  largest  and  most  liberal  sense.  Professor  Meiklejohn  evi¬ 
dently  consider  him  a  far-seeing  politician  and  a  profound 
economist  as  well;  but  we  doubt  this  very  much.  He  was  an 
omnivorous  reader,  indeed,  and  took  an  intense  interest  in  the 
political  questions  and  economical  problems  of  his  day  ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  intense,  imitative,  and  industrious,  rather  than  sagacious 
or  original.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  wa3  anything  more  than 
a  clear  expositor  of  the  economy  in  vogue,  when  he  became  ex¬ 
aminer  in  and  ultimately  Professor  of  that  subject.  Professor 
Meiklejohn  sees  a  proof  of  his  political  sagacity  in  his  pre¬ 
dicting  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire ;  but  then  he  had  been 
in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  had  seen  the  rotten¬ 
ness  of  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  edifice.  He  was  all  at 
sea  about  the  issues  of  the  Civil  War  in  America ;  he  calculated 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  in  1874  come  back  from  the  General 
Election  with  a  reduced  majority ;  and  he  was  doubtful  about 
the  result  of  the  Midlothian  candidature  in  1880.  Into 
education  and  everything  connected  with  it,  however,  Hodg¬ 
son  threw  his  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  work  in  the  way  of  organising  secondary 
and  higher  education  was  ever  better  done  than  that  which  was 
accomplished  by  him  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  It  is  to 
his  exertions  mainly,  his  ceaseless  activity,  and  his  unflagging 
enthusiasm,  that  Scotland  possesses  even  the  two  Chairs  of  edu¬ 
cation  it  now  has.  His  letters,  indeed,  show  him  to  have  looked 
at  almost  everybody  he  came  across  from  the  educational  point  of 
view.  On  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  he  meets  with  a  self-indul¬ 
gent  young  blockhead ;  he  does  not  rest  till  he  traces  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  the  poor  boy  to  the  bad  discipline  of  a  private 
school  in  Surrey.  Although  frugal  almost  to  penuriousness, 
he  was  generous  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  assisted  many  strug¬ 
gling  persons.  Yet  when  a  lady  applied  to  him  for  help, 
whose  father,  although  connected  with  an  Insurance  Company, 
had  not  insured  his  life,  he  must,  before  giving  her  what  she 
needs,  commeut  on  the  phenomenon  in  this  style, — “  Pardon 
me,  if  I  say  that  my  already  strong  conviction  is  greatly 
strengthened  that  our  systems  of  teaching  and  training  at  home 
and  at  school  must  be  radically  defective,  in  failing  to  prevent, 
in  not  even  trying  to  prevent,  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of 
things.”  He  was  didactic,  even  at  the  expense  of  taste.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meiklejolin’s  account  of  Dr.  Hodgson’s  work  at  Man¬ 
chester  is  worth  quoting,  as  giving  us  the  man  in  his  true 
element : — ■ 

“  His  attention  to  the  smallest  details  is  something  wonderful.  He 
suggests  to  one  teacher  the  propriety  of  showing  his  pupils  how  to 
fold  and  address  letters  properly ;  explains  to  another  how  geography 
may  be  made  interesting ;  invents  and  prescribes  sets  of  exercises 
for  many  of  the  classes;  shows  how  difficult  lines  from  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  may  be  best  explained ;  teaches  the  French  master 
bow  to  teach  French  ;  cuts  down  the  ‘  theory  ’  of  a  singing-master, 
and  induces  him  to  give  his  class  more  practice  in  the  art  itself ; 
gives  valuable  lessons  in  discipline  to  masters  who  are  pedantic, 
lifeless,  vexatious,  irritable,  or  too  woodenly  strict;  shows  another 
how  to  invent  and  put  questions  ;  gives  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  reading ; 
maps  out  a  Latin  sentence;  shows  how  drill  in  the  accidence  may  be 
best  conducted  ;  introduces  easy  and  workable  pens;  is  equal  to  the 
highest  and  careful  of  the  very  lowest  element.  Mens  a  git  at  molem, 
totoque  infunditur  orhi.  Nay,  he  spends  even  his  holidays  in  study¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  teaching  and  in  picking  up  plans  and  ideas  in 
other  schools.  He  visits  the  High  Schools  of  the  larger  towns  of 
Scotland;  and,  by  careful  inspection  and  diligent  questioning,  learns 
what  to  aim  at,  to  follow,  or  to  avoid.  Everywhere  he  combines  in  a 
quite  unequalled  degree  the  most  orderly  business  habits  with  the 
constant  demand  that  thinking  shall  permeate  every  part  of  the 
school-work  ;  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  each  pupil ;  and 
takes  a  real  interest  in  the  progress  of  each  member  of  a  school  of 
nearly  seventeen  hundred.” 

Hodgson  was  an  incessant  letter-writer  ;  indeed,  bis  warmest 
admirers  must  have  wished  he  had  written  less,  and  brooded,  or 
even  mooned,  a  little  more.  In  the  course  of  a  life  full  of  varied 
activity,  he  must  have  seen  many  leading  men  of  his  time.  Yet 


in  this  volume  there  is  disappointingly  little  of  a  quotable  char¬ 
acter  about  his  contemporaries.  He  dismisses  Lord  Shaftesbury 
(when  Lord  Ashley)  as  a  “  dandified,  fiddle-faddle  humanitarian.”' 
He  finds  Carlyle  an  “  unsatisfactory  man,”  while  he  is  favour¬ 
ably  impressed  by  Leigh  Hunt.  His  account  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  it  certainly  is  the 
most  curious,  of  his  London  jottings  : — 

“  Douglas  Jerrold’s  house  is  the  further  part  of  a  double  cottage,, 
with  gardens  before  and  behind.  It  stands  on  rather  a  lonely  way 
on  Putney  Common,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  little  place.  I  sent  in  my 
card  and  Clarke’s  letter,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  out  came  a  little, 
round-shouldered,  sharp-faced  man,  who  offered  his  hand,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  me  to  come  in.  I  went  with  him  into 
his  library,  a  pretty  little  room  about  the  size  of  mine  ;  one  side  is 
lined  with  book-shelves,  with  a  very  nice  collection  of  books;  two 
windows  look  out  upon  the  common,  and  over  the  chimney-piece 
hangs  a  portrait  of  himself,  not  very  like.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  of 
his  arrival  from  Mr.  Dickens,  whom  I  had  met  the  day  before  at  the 
exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  it  this 
very  day.  I  immediately  proposed  that  we  should  go  together,  and 
to  this  he  at  last  assented.  So  he  went  into  the  other  room  to  put  on 
his  walking  dress,  and  allowed  me  a  few  minutes  to  glance  over  the 
titles  of  the  books.  On  his  return,  he  looked  much  improved  in 
appearance.  Before  we  set  out,  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  1  Time 
Works  Wonders,’  and  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  our  last  report.  As 
we  walked  along  to  the  boat,  we  talked  of  the  death  of  Hood  and 
Laman  Blanchard.  The  latter  was  Jerrold’s  most  intimate  friend, 
and  they  were  to  have  met  at  two  p.m.  that  very  day  when  the  dread¬ 
ful  suicide  was  committed.  As  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Putney, 
an  outrider  passed  us  in  scarlet  or  crimson  livery  and  then  another.  We 
stood  and  saw  the  Queen  pass  in  a  char-a-banc,  containing  twelve 
people.  Prince  Albert  sat  in  the  second  row  and  the  Queen  in  the 
first.  My  eye  was  distracted  among  so  many  persons,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  which  was  the  Queen,  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  her.  The  impulse 
to  raise  my  hat  was  strong,  but  as  D.  J.  did  not,  I  too  refrained.  I 
was  unwilling  to  be  deficient  in  any  usual  or  proper  mark  of  respect 
to  established  authority,  though,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  pretty  staunch 
republican  in  sentiment.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  neither  has 
the  season  come  for  agitating  the  question  with  success,  nor  would  ib 
do  any  great  good  at  present  to  destroy  the  Monarchy.  We  want 
many  other  reforms  first ;  so  long  as  a  people  are  contented  under  a 
monarchy,  so  long  is  it  unfit  for  a  republic.  The  Queen  was  naturally 
the  subject  of  our  conversation.  D.  J.  told  me  she  had  turned  1  Punch  * 
out  of  the  Palace,  though  at  first  she  liked  it  very  well ;  that  she  ie 
extremely  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  literary  men;  that  she  would 
not  go  to  see  the  Belgian  Company  at  Coreut  Garden,  on  account  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League’s  connection  with  that  house,  and  that 
they  were  consequently  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  she  went  to 
see  them  the  very  first  night;  that  she  would  not  go  to  the  theatre  to 
see  his  play,  though  she  went  the  very  first  night  after  its  performance 
was  discontinued.” 

AH  IRISH  NOVEL* 

The  novel  before  us  is  an  Irish  story  ;  its  title  is  taken  from  a 
line  in  a  poem  by  the  Irish  poet,  Denis  Florence  McCarthy, 
whose  sweet  singing  ceased  but  a  little  while  ago  ;  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  its  writer  is  a  young  Irish  lady,  and  the  book  is 
“racy  of  the  soil.”  It  is  hardly  hazardous  to  guess  that 
the  writer’s  experience  is  limited  to  her  own  country ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  there  she  has  studied  men,  women,  and  things, 
with  quick  intelligence,  keen  appreciation,  and  the  ready 
sympathy  that  gives  the  last  vivifying  touch  to  the  characters 
portrayed  and  the  scenes  depicted,  and  which  is  absent  from 
even  the  very  best  “  foreign  ”  handling  of  things  Irish. 

The  peculiar  wit  there  is  in  certain  Irish  sayings  and  stories — 
it  is  very  often  of  a  kind  that  is  beyond  laughter — the  peculiar, 
piercing,  minor  wail  there  is  in  certain  Irish  music,  the 
sunny  gleams  and  the  sudden  glooms  there  are  in  certain  Irish 
natures — Carleton  has  put  them  into  books,  and  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  has  put  them  on  the  stage — are  all  things  that  perhaps 
it  takes  Irish  people  themselves  to  feel  “  in  their  bones,”  as 
Dickens’s  Mr.  Morfin  felt  the  violoncello,  but  which  even  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Irving,  “  can’t  help  being  English,”  perceive,  and 
recognise  with  pleasure.  So  it  is  with  the  peculiar  Irish  charm 
that  pervades  this  book;  it  may  be  only  to  be  felt  in  its  fullness 
by  dwellers  in  “  Sloway  ”  (if  we  mistake  not,  the  River  Liffey 
“  right  through  that  city  flows  ”),  to  whom  its  types  of  char¬ 
acter,  its  modes  of  thought,  and  its  ways  of  speech  are  familiar 
yet  it  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  general  reader. 

The  book  is  altogether  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
merit,  which  is  considerable,  and  its  unusualness,  which  is 
striking,  but  because  it  is  so  strangely  fresh,  and,  so  to  speak? 
confiding.  It  is  as  untrained,  unkempt,  and  luxuriant  as 
the  vegetation  in  those  Irish  hedges  which  are  never  subjected 
to  shears,  and  on  which  English  eyes,  a  little  tired  of  our  trim 
tidiness,  are  apt  to  rest  with  refreshment ;  and  it  combines,  in 
an  odd,  attractive  manner,  very  close,  even  shrewd,  appreciations 
of  things  within  the  author’s  actual  knowledge — clear,  practical 
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remarks,  and  brief  characteristic  indications  that  distinctly 
present  the  person  or  the  situation  to  the  reader — with  very 
wide-of-the-mark  shots  at  things  outside  that  knowledge. 
The  story  has  been  written  with  all  the  writer’s  heart ;  there 
are  youthful  faith  and  energy  in  it,  and  these  are  pleasant 
things,  even  when  they  gambol  a  little  too  much,  at  a  time  when 
the  youngest  among  our  female  novelists  are  the  most  cynical  and 
the  least  edifying.  This  is  a  girls’  novel,  and  there  is  patriotism 
and  duty,  gratitude,  and  love  in  it ;  a  heroine  who  is  as  individual 
and  as  independent  as  any  of  Mr.  Henry  James’s  analytical, 
young  American  females,  but  worth  a  score  of  them  by  reason 
of  her  wholesomeness,  her  godliness,  and  her  contentment;  a 
hero  who  is  a  good  fellow,  full  of  talent  and  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  (the  author  ought  not  to  have  given  him  the  silly  pet  name 
■“  Boy  ”) ;  and  a  villain  quite  manifestly  concocted,  and  not  a  bit 
like  a  real,  live  villain  of  the  class  he  is  intended  to  represent. 
Every  reader  of  these  remarks  who  shall  proceed  to  consult  the 
story  will  know  why  we  hold  the  unlifelikeness  of  Mr.  Mitford, 
•considering  the  form  his  wickedness  takes,  to  be  in  reality, 
though  a  technical  fault,  part  of  the  charm  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Mitford  has  been  read  uj:>,  not  noted  down,  and  we  have  had 
many  examples  of  him  before,  even  to  that  trick  of  your  true 
villain,  the  assiduous  paring  of  his  nails  in  the  presence  of  his 
victims.  This  has  always  been  a  habit  of  ladies’ villains ;  but 
we  believe  the  experience  of  mankind  is  that  although  the 
virtuous  and  the  villainous  alike  pare  their  nails,  both  classes 
perform  that  operation  in  their  dressing-rooms  exclusively. 

The  story  is  interesting  and  original,  aud  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  characters  who  work  it  out;  but  the  author 
has  not  known  exactly  how  to  manage  her  plot,  and  her 
personages  have  been  rather  too  many  for  her.  They  hustle 
each  other  occasionally,  and  the  smaller  of  them  usurp  too  much 
place.  She  is  so  honestly,  so  eagerly  anxious  to  give  them  all 
fair-play  and  expression,  to  tell  out  all  that  is  in  her  fancy, 
that  she  abounds  too  much,  and  gives  disquisition  its  head  too 
liberally  and  too  often.  She  says  nothing — whether  it  be  about 
Pallas  College,  the  News  office,  its  editor,  its  staff,  its  jolly 
young  reporters,  the  popular  M.P.’s,  the  local  politics,  and  the 
social  features  of  Sloway — that  is  not  well  said  and  worth  read¬ 
ing  in  itself;  but  she  has  not  sufficient  command  of  literary 
method  to  subordinate  all  these  things  to  the  progress  of  her 
story,  and  therefore  she  does  not  give  her  plot  fair-play  ;  it  is 
much  more  dramatic  than  she  permits  it  to  appear. 

Is  it  an  impertinence  to  refer  to  certain  modes  of  expression 
in  use  in  a  capital  city  as  provincialisms  ?  If  so,  we  beg  pardon 
in  advance,  but  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  such  phrases  as, 

It  was  Boy  took  Aileen  into  supper,  and  the  girl  was  silent  in 
wonder  if  ever  she  wrote  a  novel  how  she  would  begin  a 
■description  of  the  spectacle  before  her.”  These  colloquialisms 
are  not  the  slips  of  ignorance ;  they  should  be  discarded 
as  provincialisms.  Again,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Mitford, 
the  villain,  was  thought,  “  by  the  opposite  sex,”  to  be 

a  great  beauty,”  and  that  “  about  his  eyes  there  roved  a 
disagreeable  symptom  of  a  smile.”  Even  if  Sloway  says 
“  symptom  ”  where  the  Sassenach  would  say  “  indication,”  that 
■can  hardly  justify  a  symptom  in  “  roving.”  And  why  does  the 
author  use  the  word  “  scapegoat,”  in  the  sense  of  “scapegrace”? 
This  would  be  explicable  if  she  put  the  expression  into  the  mouth 
•of  a  peasant,  but  she  makes  Mr.  Mitford  employ  it. 

These  are,  however,  but  trivial  faults,  and  we  point  them  out 
because  blemishes  of  this  kind  are  easily  avoided,  while  they  may 
obscure  real  merits  of  this  novel  from  the  eyes  of  casual  observers. 
There  is  one  portion  of  this  work  to  which  we  can  give  admiration 
without  stint,  and  commendation  without  reserve.  It  is  never 
fair  to  a  novelist  to  reveal  his  plot,  and  therefore  we  can  only 
say  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  author  presents  us 
with  the  prison  scenes  of  her  story  are  managed  with  great  force 
and  ingenuity;  but  we  may,  without  prejudice,  dwell  upon 
those  prison  scenes.  Nothing  could  be  more  true,  touching, 
beautiful,  or  terrible  than  the  picture  of  the  condemned 
man  and  his  dying  wife.  It  has  the  strong  simplicity 
of  Mr.  Trollope’s  Macdermots  of  Ballyclorcin ;  but  far  beyond 
■that,  it  has  a  piercing  pathos  and  fine  delicacy  of  touch  which 
set  this  new  writer  apart.  The  young  husband  in  the  prison, 
the  young  wife  in  the  retreat  for  the  “  Morituri,”  each  preparing 
for  the  appointed  hour  when  the  guiltless  one  shall  “go  to 
God,”  and  the  tortured  survivor  shall  be  released  from  the  horror 
•of  “  Tom,  hanged  !”  the  anguish  of  the  spectators  of  both  scenes, 
and  yet  the  fine  and  pious  discharge  of  their  duty  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  ;  the  hurry,  the  suspense,  the  wild  excitement  of  the  dis¬ 


covery  that  undoes  the  wrong ;  the  yearning,  but  patient, 
question  of  the  wife,  when  her  husband  is  set  free,  “And  must 
I  die  now  p” — of  all  this  the  most  successful  novelist  who  ever 
charmed  the  public  might  well  be  proud.  In  these  chapters  the 
writer  of  Thy  Name  is  Truth  gives  us  the  true  measure  of  her 
ability,  and  it  affords  us  sincere  gratification  to  record  the 
accession  of  one  whose  aim  is  both  true  and  lofty  to  the  ranks  of 
our  lady  novelists. 


MR.  BEARD  ON  THE  REFORMATION* 

“  The  Reformation,  in  the  view  which  I  shall  take  of  it,”  says 
Mr.  Beard,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  “  was  not,  primarily,  a 
theological,  a  religious,  an  ecclesiastical  movement  at  all.”  Even 
in  view  of  the  qualifying  clause,”  in  the  view  that  I  shall  take  of 
it,”  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  statement  is  far  too  sweeping. 
We  readily  allow  the  force  of  all  the  considerations  which  Mr. 
Beard  alleges.  That  the  Reforming  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  mastered  the  greater  part  of  Teutonic  Europe, 
and  struggled  hard  for  the  victory  in  one  at  least  of 
the  Latin  nations,  was  not  an  isolated  fact,  that  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  had  much  to 
do  in  producing  it,  and  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  a  most 
powerful  instrument  in  preparing  the  way  for  it,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  concede.  But  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  believing 
that  the  movement  itself,  when  it  did  come,  was  in  the  main 
religious.  It  was  a  profoundly  religious  conviction  that  stirred 
Luther,  who  may  be  taken,  as  indeed  Mr.  Beard  takes  him,  for 
the  typical  Reformer,  to  the  action  which  shook  the  domination 
of  the  Papacy.  He  believed  that  the  accepted  theology  of 
Christendom  had  drifted  very  far  away  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  day 
had  suffered  a  corresponding  corruption.  It  was  this  con¬ 
viction  that  gave  him  courage  and  endurance.  Whenever 
it  ceased  to  be  the  prominent  motive  of  his  action,  when,  for 
instance,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  he  was  forced, 
or  believed  himself  forced,  to  become  political,  he  became  a 
weaker,  inferior,  less  consistent  man.  Mr.  Beard,  it  seems  to 
us,  estimates  the  Reformation  by  its  consequences,  by  the 
movements  which  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  developed  out 
of  it.  We  can  see  plainly  enough  now  that  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  which  the  Reformation  may  be  taken 
to  symbolise,  and  those  to  which  it  is  antagonistic,  is 
something  much  larger  than  the  difference  between  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  or  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  But  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not 
see  it.  To  them,  the  theological  controversy  was  of  pre¬ 
dominating  importance.  They  had  not  a  doubt  but  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  settled,  they  had  great  hopes  that  it  might 
be  settled  by  convincing  arguments  which  might  be  found  in 
Scripture,  or  in  the  Fathers.  A  phase  of  the  controversy  in 
which  the  disputants  would  no  longer  appeal  to  these  author¬ 
ities  must  have  been  altogether  beyond  their  conception. 

After  all,  the  difference  between  Mr.  Beard  and  ourselves  may 
be  little  more  than  that  he  regards  the  Reformation  more  as  what 
it  was  potentially  than  as  what  it  was  actually.  With  this  re¬ 
servation,  we  wish  to  express  very  heartily  our  admiration  of  his 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  his  introductory  lecture  he  deals 
with  the  theological  precursors  of  the  Reformation.  In  a  series 
of  notices  which  compress  into  a  brief  space  the  results  of  much 
careful  study,  and  are  distinguished  both  by  acuteness  and 
sympathy,  he  speaks  of  the  efforts  at  reform  which  led  to  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  of  the  Mystics,  with  Eckhart 
and  Tauler  for  their  principal  names,  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  of 
the  Waldenses,  of  the  followers  of  Wiclif  and  Huss.  At  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  he  points  out  that  these  efforts  at  reform  produced 
no  amendment,  that  the  dominant  theology  remained  unshaken> 
and  that  the  corruption  of  morals  and  of  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment  was  as  monstrous  as  ever.  And  he  asks,  speaking  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, — “  Why  did  that  revolt 
succeed,  when  so  many  other  attempts  at  reform  had  failed  ? 
Why  did  Luther  and  Zwingli  do  what  Wiclif  and  Huss  had 
not  done  ?”  He  finds  an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  subject 
of  his  next  lecture,  “  The  Revival  of  Letters  in  Italy  and 
Germany.”  Here,  again,  we  have  au  admirable  summary  of 
a  great  subject,  nothing  being  better,  we  think,  than  the 
notice  of  Erasmus.  This  is  a  very  acute  remark : — “The 
Reformation  that  has  been,  is  Luther’s  monument :  perhaps 

*  The  R>  formation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Though 
and  Knowledge.  The  Hibberb  L<  ctures  of  1883.  By  Charles  Beard,  B.A. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1883. 
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tlie  Reformation  that  is  to  he,  will  trace  itself  back  to  Erasmus  ; 
hut  will  even  as  much  of  Erasmus’s  Reformation  as  of  Luther’s 
be  entitled  to  our  gratitude?’’  The  succeeding  lectures,  from 
the  third  to  the  niuth,  are  more  properly  concerned  with 
the  Reformation  itself.  Mr.  Beard  does,  we  think,  substantial 
justice  to  its  great  leaders  ;  and  he  does  also,  as,  indeed,  might 
be  expected  from  him,  even  more  justice  to  the  men  whom  their 
leaders  regarded  with  an  hostility  not  second  to  that  with  which 
they  regarded  the  Papacy.  Heretics  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
hardly  dealt  with,  both  by  their  contemporaries  and  by  posterity. 
Mr.  Beard’s  sixth  lecture,  “  The  Sects  of  the  Reformation,” 
does  something  to  redress  the  wrong,  as  regards  men  whom  the 
Reformers  dreaded  as  much  as  R  une  dreaded  the  Reformers. 
He  says,  taking  occasion  by  his  mention  of  Sebastiau  Franck,  of 
some  of  these  men  : — - 

“  They  were  lialf-blindly  reaching  forward  to  something  better  and 
more  stable  than  they  knew  or  could  firmly  grasp.  Those  seem  to 
us  to  hare  succeeded  best  who  stood  on  the  ground  of  that  pure 
spiritual  intuition  which  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  not  essentially 
affected  by  intellectual  change  ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  succeeded, 
were  they  out  of  tune  with  their  own  age  and  that  which  came  after. 
These  ideas  of  the  continuity  of  revelation,  of  the  Divine  in  nature 
and  in  history,  of  the  inner,  which  must  in  the  last  resort  interpret 
the  outer  Word,  of  the  unimportance  of  Sacraments  compared  with 
the  consecration  of  the  life,  even  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  realisable 
ideal  of  human  society,  are  only  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  working  themselves  clear,  and  winning  recognition  as  the 
result  of  a  just  interpretation  of  Scripture,  of  history,  of  nature.” 

We  should  ourselves  have  said  that  on  the  sacramental  question 
the  latest  development  of  thought  and  feeling  had  been  just  the 
other  way,  that  it  had  vindicated  instead  of  attenuating  the 
power  of  sacraments.  In  the  tenth  and  succeeding  lectures  we 
come  to  the  developments  of  the  Reformation.  The  tenth  treats 
of  the  “  Growth  of  the  GTitieal  Spirit.”  It  contains  au  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  “  higher  criticism,”  in  the  times 
that  followed  the  Reformation.  We  cannot  accept  all  Mr. 
Beard's  obiter  dicta.  Wolf’s  “  Prolegomena  to  Homer  ” 
do  not  stand  by  any  means  on  the  same  level  as  Bentley’s 
“  Phalaris,”  nor  is  the  ballad  theory  of  the  Homeric  poems 
“generally  adopted.”  Many  competent  judges  think  that 
the  Wolfians  have  not  done  more  than  prove,  as  a  well- 
known  Oxford  humourist  puts  it,  that  “the  Iliad  was 
not  written  by  Homer,  but  by  another  person  of  the  same 
name.”  But  we  have  read  with  great  interest,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  with  a  general  agreement  of  opinion,  the  pages 
which  describe  the  changed  aspect  which  the  Bible  now  bears  to 
reverent  students  of  its  pages.  The  eleventh  lecture  treats  of 
the  “  Development  of  Philosophical  Method  and  Scientific  In¬ 
vestigation,”  and  in  the  twelfth  the  writer  sums  up  his  con¬ 
clusions.  Both  contain  some  things  to  which  we  cannot  assent, 
but  which  we  cannot  discuss  within  any  limits  now  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  But  though  this  be  so,  though  we  doubt  whether  the 
standpoint  which  Mr.  Beard  has  found  for  liis  own  faith  is  either 
as  tenable  or  as  steady  as  he  thinks,  that  he  is  au  able  thinker, 
and  as  careful  as  he  is  able,  we  willingly  admit.  We  gladly 
quote  the  eloquent  words  in  which  he  gives  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  : — 

“  Aud  so  I  venture  to  think  that  to  restore  Christianity  to  the 
place  which  it  has  lost  and  is  more  and  more  losing  in  the  hearts  of 
thoughtful  and  educated  men,  still  more  to  give  back  to  it  its  old 
victorious  energy  in  dealing  with  the  sinful  and  the  wretched,  what 
is  chiefly  needed  is  a  prophet  of  this  latter  day  who,  in  the  keenness 
and  directness  of  his  religious  insight,  will  speak  at  once  a  piercing 
and  a  reconciling  word.  Such  an  one  will  be  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  rejoicing  in  the  interpretation  of  nature  as  an 
unveiling  of  God,  aud  desiring  only  the  plain  truth  of  history,  that  he 
may  trace  in  it  the  working  of  the  Divine  Hand.  But  he  will  be 
too  full  of  tho  awe  of  direct  vision  to  lose  himself  in  the  arid  wastes 
of  criticism,  or  to  bo  led  astray  by  tho  pedantries  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  I  dare  venture  to  predict  that,  like  every  other  true  prophet, 
the  future  will  fill  his  eye  and  heart  too  completely  to  suffer  him  to 
be  a  bond-slave  of  the  past :  present  revelations  always  overbear 
old  theologies,  aud  no  living  Church  ever  supplies  the  model  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  I  have  no  fear  lest  ho  should  fall  out  of  the  ranks 
of  Christ’s  soldiers  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  religion  has  anything  to 
offer  to  man  that  the  Gospel  does  not  hold,  and  1  notice  that  what  is 
strong  and  inspiring  in  newer  systems  is  Christian  in  essence, 
if  not  always  in  name.  I  know  that  when  he  speaks  men  will  crowd 
to  hear  him,  and  lay  their  hearts  and  lives  in  his  hands;  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  instincts  of  humanity  are  ineradicable,  and  even  if  they  some¬ 
times  sleep,  wake  always  to  life  and  energy  again.  And  though  his 
clear  and  penetrating  acceuts  may  not  fall  upon  our  living  ears,  and 
we  can  do  nothing  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which, 
like  the  wind,  ‘  blowcth  where  it  bstetb,’  yet  it  belongs  to  us  of  this 
generation  to  make  straight  the  way  of  his  coming,  by  living  and 
working  in  the  light  of  our  best  knowledge  and  mo3t  intimate  con¬ 
victions.  Intellectual  difficulties  we  can  to  some  extent  roeoncile  ; 
hindrances  to  church-fellowship  we  can  remove  :  we  can  go  back  to 
the  simplicity  of  primitive  piety  ;  we  can  acknowledge  the  oneness 


of  the  religious  life.  So,  as  age  follows  age,  and  each  pours  fresh 
wealth  into  the  treasury  of  human  knowledge — as  men  accumulate  a 
riper  experience,  solving  ever  more  perfectly  the  problems  of  life  and 
entering  upon  wider  possibilities — Christianity  too  will  receive  a 
fuller  development,  and  mankind,  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
mystery  and  the  cry  of  imperfection  always  upon  its  lips,  will 
penetrate  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of 
God.” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

— -* — 

Jackanapes.  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  With  Illustrations  by 
Randolph  Caldecott.  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
1884.) — Why  this  delightful  little  tale  is  dated  1884,  when  it  had  already 
appeared  in  October,  1883,  we  cannot  conjecture,  and  think  that  the 
“  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ”  should  discountenance 
such  fictitious  dates,  as  it  doubtless  desires  to  discountenance  fictions  of 
all  kinds.  Mrs.  EwiDg  has  never  surpassed,  even  if  she  has  ever  reached, 
the  movement,  liveliness,  pathos,  and  general  charm  of  this  vivid 
little  sketch,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Caldecott, — 
though  we  think  that  he  ought  to  have  given  more  faithfully  the 
group  assembled  on  the  village  green  to  see  Jackanapes  take  his  first 
ride  on  Rollo.  Mr.  Caldecott  has  left  out  the  gipsy,  for  instance, 
and  has  turned  the  old  General  into  a  young  man.  But  to  go- 
back  to  Mrs.  Ewing.  The  dialogues  between  the  old  General 
and  his  little  grandson  are  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
them,  and  indeed  the  lively  trausitions  from  one  sketch  to  the  next 
in  the  dissolving  views  of  Jackanapes’s  life  are  full  both  of  nature  and 
of  art.  If  Mrs.  Ewing  had  shortened  her  tale  by  the  last  twenty  lines, 
which  to  our  minds  injure  it  by  inculcating  something  too  much  of 
a  positive  moral  or  sentiment,  the  suppression  of  which  in  the  course 
of  the  story  is  one  of  its  chief  merits,  we  should  have  called  this  tale 
simply  perfect.  Were  the  last  twenty  lines  insisted  on  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ?  If  so,  that  Society  does  not 
fully  understand  its  own  business.  There  is  many  a  feeling  which 
exerts  twice  as  much  influence  so  long  as  it  is  only  suggested,  as  it 
could  ever  exert  if  it  were  distinctly  and  emphatically  expressed. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  tlie  receipt  of  a  very  stately  volume,  Art 
and  Letters,  1S83.  Edited  by  J.  Comyns  Carr.  (Remington  and  Co.) 
— There  are  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  folio  pages,  and  a  not 
far  inferior  number  of  illustrations,  some  of  them  of  great  merit. 
The  literature  is  ohiefly  represented  by  a  tale  by  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr, 
“  La  Fortunina,”  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  among  the  Italian  folk 
whom  the  writer  knows  so  well  how  to  describe.  All  this  is  enclosed 
between  covers  gorgeous  with  colour  and  gold. 

The  Satires  of  Horace.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Arthur  Palmer, 
M.A.  (Macmillan.) — Professor  Palmer  has  given  us  here  a  most 
interestiug  edition  of  the  Satires.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  his  work,  a  hand  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  too  bold,  bub 
possessed  of  unmistakeable  power.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
running  critical  commentary,  which  is  quite  a  model  of  what  such  a 
commentary  should  be  in  an  edition  like  the  present.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  variants  and  conjectures  are  briefly  discussed,  always  in  so- 
pointed  and  intelligible  a  way  as  cannot  but  interest  aud  instruct 
the  beginner  in  critical  science,  while  it  will  not  fail  to  commend 
itself  to  more  advanced  students.  We  may  instance  bis  note  (although, 
indeed,  this  has  necessarily  to  be  of  such  length  as  relegates  it  to 
the  body  of  annotation  at  the  end),  on  i.,  10S-9.  Here  he  reads  : — 

“  IUnc,  unde  abii,  rodeo,  qui  nemo  ut  avarus 
Se  probet,” 

construing  the  qui  as  “  how,”  with  fiat  understood.  This  becomes  very 
probable,  when  we  look  back  to  the  point  to  which  Horace,  as  he 
says,  returns,  and  find  the  words,  “  qui  fit,  ut  nemo,”  &c.  The  ellipsis 
is  a  little  harsh ;  but  the  hiatus  of  Orelli’s  reading  (he  leaves  out- 
the  qui)  seems  to  us  quite  iutolerable.  To  translate,  too,  “  nemo  ut 
probet  ”  as  “  how  no  one,”  &c.,  is  somewhat  harsh.  We  are  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  Professor  Palmer  even  “putting  on  record,”  though  he 
does  not  introduce  inti  the  text,  the  conjecture,  “ fortissima  Tyn- 
daridum  harum,”  “the  Tyndarids  of  our  day,”  for  “fortissima 
Tyndaridarnm.”  Tho  words  would  bo  very  harsh  in  any  context,  and 
here  Horace  evidently  intends  to  be  magniloquent.  In  1.  6(3,  “  popu- 
lus  me  sibilat,”  Professor  Palmer  suggests  si  for  me,  which,  as  he 
remarks,  is  a  solitary  instance  of  an  accusative  after  sibilo.  He 
points  out  a  curious  example  of  how  tlie  dictionary-makers  follow 
blindly  an  original  error,  quoting  all  of  them,  Cic.  Att.,  ii.,  19, 
“  populares  iati  jam  modestos  homines  sibilare  docuerunt,”  as 
an  instance  of  a  transitive  sibilare.  We  cannot,  however,  approve 
of  si,  which  seems  to  be  ill  followed  by  at,  in  “at  mihi  plaudo.” 
The  occasional  use  of  video  with  an  accusative  in  the  sense  “  laugh 
at  ”  seems  to  supply  a  tolerably  close  analogy  to  the  construction 
questioned.  We  note  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  editor  that  “the 
genitive  with  refert  is  not  a  good  classical  construction.”  The 
dictionaries  quote  Sallust,  but  they  do  not  give  Livy  xxxiv.,  27, 
“  ipsorum  referre.”  We  have  naturally  spoken  of  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  rather  than  points  of  agreement,  in  this  brief  notice;  but  we 
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'wish  to  express  with  emphasis  oar  general  appreciation  of  the  great 
value  of  this  edition.  The  two  Dublin  Professors  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  series  must  be  allowed  to  have 
sensibly  raised  its  already  high  average  of  merit. 

Black  and  White.  By  E.  A.  Meriwether.  (E.  J.  Hall  and  Son, 
Hew  York.) — Mr.  Meriwether  draws  his  pictures  with  very  strong 
■contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  But  we  should  not  say  that  they  are 
exaggerated  or  untrue.  A  saeva  indignatio  against  wrong-doing, 
■whether  hiding  itself  under  respectable  disguises  or  boasting  itself 
■openly,  inspires  him  and  gives  a  vigour  to  bis  writing.  There  are 
two  passages  in  the  story  which  deserve  special  attention.  Calvin 
•Calyx’s  method  of  dealing  with  an  inebriate  (the  chief  specific,  we 
may  mention,  was  water  of  the  hottest,  administered  internally),  and 
the  account  of  the  sale  of  slaves  at  a  South  Carolina  plantation.  The 
latter  is  a  very  striking  scene.  We  would  remind  the  author,  if,  as 
seems  likely,  he  has  made  Richard  Wilmer  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own 
opinions,  that  any  unsettling  process  which  Byron’s  writing  effected 
was  not  an  unsettling  of  belief — for  this  may  be  salutary — but  of 
morals. 

Stories  and  Episodes  of  Home  mission  Work.  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  and  Co.) — If  we  felt  called  upon  to  criticise  this  little 
volume,  we  might  point  out  that  it  might  have  been  more  effectively 
arranged.  As  it  is,  we  would  say  to  our  readers — open  it  where  you 
please ;  if  you  come  upon  what  great  people,  prime  ministers,  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  the  like  have  said  about  the  work,  pass  it  by,  and  go  on  till 
you  find,  as  you  will  very  soon  find,  what  the  workers  themselves  say. 
It  must  be  a  very  hard  heart  indeed  that  will  not  be  touched  by 
■some  of  these  pitiful  stories  of  ignorance  and  misery.  No  official 
machinery  can  deal  with  the  mass  of  suffering  which  these  pages — and 
they  might  have  been  multiplied  tenfold — reveal.  The  work  needed 
■can  only  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  individual  workers  ;  and  the 
object  of  this  volume  is  to  procure  the  means  by  which  their  number 
■may  be  increased. 

Hard  Lines.  By  Hawley  Smart.  3  vols.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
— Though  Mr.  Smart  does  not  precisely  relate 

“How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate,” 
bis  theme  is  not  altogether  dissimilar.  Captain,  commonly  called 
Cis,  Calvert,  though  he  is  not  exactly  an  incarnation  of  virtue,  is  a 
■decent  young  fellow,  pursued  by  fate  iu  the  shape  of  two  weaknesses, 

- — a  hankering  after  the  excitement  of  the  Turf,  and  a  tendency  to 
become  the  slave  of  a  woman  who  chooses  to  make  a  fool  of  him. 
His  fortunes  and  misfortunes  Captain  Smart  describes  with  a  certain 
liveliness.  We  see  him  successively  in  a  northern  garrison  town,  in 
an  Indiau  station  (where,  for  sheer  want  of  occupation,  he  takes  to 
flirting  far  more  zealously  than  discreetly),  and  finally  in  the  Crimea, 
where  he  plays  with  tolerable  success  the  idle  of  the  dandy  turned 
into  a  hero.  The  writer’s  boldest  stroke  is  where  he  draws  the 
•character  of  Lizzie  Daventry,  a  very  dangerous  femme  incomprise, 
whom  the  hero  meets  in  India.  But  he  seems  hardly  able  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  the  woman  was  in  earnest,  and  the  very  plain- 
spoken  way  in  which  she  opens  her  mind  to  Captain  Calvert  cer¬ 
tainly  comes  upon  the  reader  as  a  surprise.  As  novels  go,  there  is 
nothing  to  which  one  need  very  strongly  object  in  Hard  Lines ;  but 
it  lies  wholly  on  a  low  level  of  life  and  thought.  From  beginning 
■to  end,  there  is  nothing  elevated  about  it. 

JJndine,  and  other  Stories.  By  Caroline  Birley.  (Heywood,  Man¬ 
chester.) — These  are  pretty  and  well-told  stories  that  Miss  Birley 
ha3  collected  in  this  little  volume.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is 
“  Yes,  or  No  ?”  It  is  not  often,  we  fear,  that  a  man  who  has  once 
begun  to  be  dishonest  climbs  again  the  upward  path.  There  is 
very  little  to  help  him,  if  he  does.  But  it  is  done  in  this  story,  and  the 
doing  of  it  is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  out  our  belief  and 
sympathy. 

If  only  some  one  had  thought  three  hundred  years  ago  of  the 
volume  which  we  have  now  before  us,  The  Family  Register,  by  A.  G. 
'Taunton  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.),  we  should  be  in  possession  of  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  now  hopelessly  lost.  Mr.  Taun¬ 
ton  has  put  together  in  a  volume,  which,  to  minimise  the  chance  of 
loss,  he  has  made  of  folio  size,  forms  for  the  entries  of  births  and 
baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  burials.  After  these  comes 
a  blank  genealogical  table.  It  is  not  too  late  to  begin.  Most 
people  know  something,  at  least,  of  their  family  descent  for  two  or 
three  generations  back,  though  the  migratory  habits  which  the 
scarcity  of  freehold  tenure,  among  other  causes,  goes  to  produce, 
commonly  interrupt  such  knowledge  at  no  distant  period.  Let 
them  begin  by  putting  this  down,  and  posterity  will  not  fail,  we  feel 
sure,  to  be  grateful. 

Professor  Henry  Morley  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  Morley’s 
Universal  Library  (Routledge  and  Son),— a  title,  by  the  w’ay,  which, 
without  the  differentia  of  “Morley’s,”  has  been  used  before  for  a  not 
dissimilar  undertaking.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  Rabelais, 
which  the  editor  has  successfully  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  a  less 
plain-spoken  generation  than  that  for  which  the  jolly  priest  of 
Meudon  wrote.  We  shall  bo  curious  to  see  what  ho  does  with 


Dryden,  and  still  more  curious  about  Wycherley,  an  Ethiopian  whose 
skin,  one  would  think,  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  change. 
Dryden  and  Wycherley,  with  Fielding  and  Colley  Cibber,  are  to  re¬ 
present  France,  in  the  person  of  the  dramatists  whom — so  early  did 
our  playwrights  take  to  this  practice — these  writers  “  adapted.” 
Among  the  volumes  in  immediate  prospect  (it  is  arranged  that  they 
should  appear  every  month,  each  with  a  short  preface  from  the 
editor)  are  Bacon’s  Essays,  Defoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague,  and  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Religion.  The  critic’s  task  will  happily  be  very  easy. 

Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  :  the  Purgatorio.  A  Prose  Translation,  by 
the  late  William  Stratford  Dugdale.  (Bell  and  Sons.) — Mr.  W. 
S.  Dugdale  had  just  finished  this  translation  before  the  accident 
which  terminated  his  life.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  literal,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  be  read  with  some  satisfaction.  The  original  is 
printed  below,  the  text  followed  being  that  of  Signor  Brunone  Bianchq 
and  there  are  notes  explanatory  of  difficulties  and  allusions.  The 
book  will  certainly  be  useful  to  students. 

Careers  from  English  History  :  England  and  Spain.  By  C.  M. 
Yonge.  (Macmillan.) — Miss  Yonge  tells  in  her  own  vigorous  style 
some  forty  stories  belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  the  three  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  which 
brought  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  a  close.  “  England  and  Spain  ”  is  the 
title  which  she  gives  to  her  volume,  and  these  two  countries  are 
eertaiuly  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  which  she  describes;  but 
France  and  Scotland  also  appear,  for  we  have,  among  others,  the 
tales  of  the  “  Kirk  of  Field  ”  and  of  the  “  St.  Bartholomew.”  The 
stories  are  detached,  but  a  sufficiently  clear  thread  of  history  joins 
them  together.  Volumes  such  as  this  do  not  supersede  the  severer 
study  of  history,  but  they  make  it  very  much  more  pleasant. 

Inchbracken.  By  Robert  Cleland.  (Wilson  and  McCormick, 
Glasgow.)— There  is  a  purpose  or  sub-purpose  of  controversy  in  this 
story.  The  hero  is  a  Free-Church  minister,  a  very  good  fellow 
indeed,  but,  we  are  given  to  understand,  not  very  wise,  and  in  this 
respect  a  contrast  to  his  father,  who  had  seen  no  reason  to  follow  the 
Seceders.  The  villain  of  the  story  is  a  most  detestable  hypocrite, 
who  acts  as  clerk — or  whatever  the  official  may  be  called — to  the 
Free-Church  congregation.  There  is  noth  ng  especially  attractive  in 
this  combination  ;  and  the  story  which  is  built  upon  it  is  of  but 
small  merit.  The  minister  finds  a  child  upon  the  sea-shore  on  the 
morning  after  a  wreck,  and  the  scandalous  tongues  of  the  village 
take  advantage  of  this  incident  to  fasten  upon  his  blameless  life  the 
odium  that  really  is  due  to  the  misdoings  of  his  clerk.  Happily, 
there  are  better  beings  than  this  in  the  book.  Some  of  the  sketches 
of  character  are  happily  touched,  and  the  dialogue  is  commonly  well 
managed.  What  is  “  stentorious  breathing  ?”  And  is  it  a  sign  of 
approaching  death  ?  “  Stertorous,’’  we  say,  in  these  parts. 

Children’s  Books. — Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than 
the  Verse  books  for  Children,  written  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing) 
pictures  by  It.  Andre.  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  There  are  six  of  them,  “Master 
Fritz,”  a  charming  little  parable  of  life,  iu  which  Mrs.  Ewing  cannot 
resist  some  sly  strokes  of  satire  at  masculine  selfishness;  “Soldiers’ 
Children,”  in  which,  among  other  things,  Master  Dick  invents,  with 
great  credit  to  himself,  a  “Sunday-game”  of  soldiers;  “Three 
Little  Nest-birds”  (which  ought  to  be  put  by  for  next  spring)  ;  “  Our 
Garden  ;”  “  The  Doll’s  Wash,”  wherein  certain  young  ladies  learn  by 
experience  that  “  a  week’s  wash  isn’t  all  play;”  and,  perhaps,  most 
delightful  of  all,  “  A  Sweet  Little  Dear,”  a  true  story,  which  might 
be  matched  in  families  without  number,  of  a  spoilt  darling.  We  must 
give  one  specimen  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  amusing  recitative:  — 

“  ‘  If  I  should  fail  to  be  all  a  mother  ought,- — oh,  how  my  head  throbs 
when  the  dear  child  jumps  ;’  and  then  nurse  said,  1  Ugh  1 

“  ‘  When  you’re  worried  into  your  grave,  she’ll  have  no  mother  at 
all,  and  ’ll  have  to  tumble  up  as  other  folks  do. 

“  ‘  There’s  the  poor  master  at  his  wits’  end — a  child’s  uot  all  a  grown 
person  has  to  think  of— and  Miss  Jane  would  do  well  if  she  had  less 
of  her  own  way. 

“  ‘  But  there’s  more  children  spoilt  with  care  than  the  want  of  it, 
and  more  mothers  murdered  than  there’s  folk  hanged  for,  and  that’s 
what  I  say.’  ” 

A  very  true  and  sensible  utterance  of  “nurse,”  as  most  fathers,  if 
not  most  mothers,  will  allow.  “  R.  Andre”  (for  we  know  not  whether 
we  should  say  “Mr.”  or  “Miss”)  has  carried  out  Mrs.  Ewing’s 

ideas  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. - Some  little  books  which 

make  up  together  “  The  Holly  Series,”  drawings  by  Ida  Waugh 
(Griffith  and  Farran),  are  pleasing.  The  drawings  are  distinctly 
good,  and  the  verses  smooth  and  flowing.  We  have  three  numbers 
before  us,  Horatio  Hamilton  Harris,  LAttle  May,  and  The  Christmas 

Carol ;  and  there  are  three  others. - The  Snow  Queen,  by  Hans 

Christian  Andersen,  illustrated  by  T.  Pym  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton, 
and  Co.),  comes  with  an  introduction  which  ensures  a  welcome.  The 
illustrations,  too,  though  not  equal  in  merit,  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  letterpress.  The  little  girl  on  p.  17  is  excellent,  while  the 

three  figures  on  p.  21  are  somewhat  stiff. - Perseus  and  the  Gorgon - 

slayer.  Illustrated  by  T.  It.  Spence,  the  Tale  told  in  English  by  W. 
J.  Gordon.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — The  tale  opens  badly,  with  a 
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false  quantity,  “  Upon  the  cliffs  of  Seriphos,”  a  blunder  which  is 
repeated  more  than  once.  The  verso,  indeed,  is  of  the  poorest 
quality,  and  would  with  great  advantage  have  been  exchanged  for 
prose.  The  illustrations,  though  sometimes  showing  a  certain  pretti¬ 
ness,  want  dignity,  and  are  more  suitable  for  the  “  Red  Riding  Hood  ” 
order  of  story-book  than  for  a  classical  tale.  “  Andromeda  Chained 
to  the  Rock”  is  perhaps  the  worst.  The  boat  on  p.  2  is  hardly  the 
\apvai,  in  which  Danae  and  her  child  were  exposed.  As  to  the  verse> 
one  specimen  will  suffice  : — 

“  The  tooth  and  eye  were  passing  when  Perseus  seized  them  tight. 

And  all  the  three  gray  Sisters  deprived  of  wits  and  sight." 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  AND  SON’S 

LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

By  Madame  CAMPAN. 

THE 

PRIVATE  LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE, 

QUEEN  of  FRANCE  anti  NAVARRE.  With  Sketobes  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Courts  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.  By  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette 
Campan,  First  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  additional  Notes.  In  2  vols.  demy  870.  Embellishel  with  16 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel : — 


- We  have  also  received  Play -time,  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Baby- 

land ,  by  Edward  Stanford.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) - In  The  Boats  of 

the  World,  described  and  depicted  by  “  One  of  the  Craft”  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.),  the  sailing  are  better  represented  than  the  rowing- 
boats.  Where  is  the  “  consummate  flower”  of  rowing-boats,  the 
University  eight-oar  ?  Generally,  too,  the  rowers  do  not  seem  to  be 
rowing. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  David  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh,  each 
in  two  volumes  of  a  most  convenient  size,  such  as  will  lie  easily  on 
'the  open  hand,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table ,  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  the  “  author’s  edition, 
with  latest  additions  and  illustrative  notes,”  as  the  title-pages 
inform  us. 


1.  Portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette,  by 

Madame  Le  Brun. 

2.  Portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette,  by 

WerthmiUlor. 

3.  Portrait  of  Madame  Campan. 

4.  Portrait  of  Beaumarchais. 

5.  The  Death  of  Louis  XV. 

6.  Versailles. 

7.  The  Grand  Trianon. 


8.  Saint  Cloud. 

9.  Portrait  of  Louis  XVI. 

10.  Portrait  of  Louis  XVII. 

11.  Portrait  of  Madame  Elizabeth. 

12.  Portrait  of  the  Priucess  de  Lamballe. 

13.  The  Arrest  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 

14.  Compiegne. 

15.  Marly.  ' 

16.  Eeouen. 


By  Lady  JACKSON. 

The  COURT  of  the  TUILERIES ;  from  the 

RESTORATION  to  the  FLIGHT  of  LOUIS  PHILIPPE.  By  Catherine 
Charlotte,  Lady  Jackson.  Author  of  “Old  Paris,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  large 
crown  870,  24s.  With  Portraits  of: — 


1.  The  Emperor  Alexander. 

2.  The  Duehesse  de  Berri. 

3.  The  Duehesse  d'Angouleme. 

4.  The  Duehesse  d’Orleans. 


5.  Madame  Recamier. 

6.  Mdlle.  Mars. 

7.  Mdlle.  Rachel. 

8.  Charles  X. 


9.  The  Due  de  Bordoaux  and  his  Sister. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


HINDLEY’S 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


CHINTZES. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


““LIBERTY” 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

fchesSam  hS».  }  REGENT  STREET.  W. 


ROWLANDS’ 

Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair.  It 
contains  no  lead,  poisonous,  or  mineral  ingredients, 
and  can  now  also  be  had  in  a 

MACASSAR 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

OIL 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Usual  size3,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s. 

Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands*  Macassar  Oil. 

APOLLINARIS. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS." 


“PURE,  COOLING,  and 
REFRESHING;  deserves  pre¬ 
ference  over  other  mineral 
waters.”— Dr.  Lorinser,  Im¬ 
perial  Hos.,  Vienna. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

10,000,000. 


HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

— •*  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Yon  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED ,"  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.O. 

Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
eTery  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


By  C.  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

SAVAGE  SVANETIA  ;  or,  Travels  in  the 

Heart  of  the  Caucasus.  By  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“Sport  in  the  Crimea,**  &c.  In  2  vols.  crown  8yo,  with  14  Illustrations, 
engraved  by  George  Pearson. 

By  Mrs.  KEMBLE . 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  FRANCES 

ANNE  (FANNY)  KEMBLE.  In  1  yol.  crown  8yo. 

By  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON. 

The  GIRL  of  the  PERIOD,  and  other  Social 

Papers.  By  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia  Kemble,”  &c.  In  2 
vola.  demy  8vo. 

By  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

RACECOURSE  and  COVERT-SIDE.  By 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  In  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations  by  John  Sfcurgess. 

By  Captain  CONDER. 

HETH  and  MOAB.  A  Narrative  of 

Explorations  iu  Syria  in  1881  and  1882.  By  Claud  Reignier  Conder,  R.E. 
In  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

Edited  by  Dr.  ABBOTT. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the 

German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker.  By  S.  F.  Alleyne.  In  demy  8vo. 
(Uniform  in  si ae  with  “  The  History  of  Antiquity.**) 

Professor  Duncker’s  History  of  Greece  gives  an  account  of  Hellas  and  its 
civil  sation  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  and  Platma. 

Vol.  I-— I.  The  Greeks  in  the  Earliest  Age. 

II.  Their  Conquests  and  Migrations. 

By  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 

The  CRUISE  of  the  RESERVE  SQUADRON, 

1882.  By  Charles  W.  Wood,  Author  of  “Through  Holland.’*  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo  with  61  Illustrations. 

By  Miss  MITFORD. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  LITERARY  LIFE. 

With  Selections  from  her  Favourite  Poets  aud  Prose  Writers.  By  Mart 
Russell  Mitfokd.  A  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

By  A.  A.  WATTS. 

ALARIC  WATTS  :  the  Narrative  of  his  Life. 

By  his  Son,  Alaric  A.  Watts.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits. 

NOW  READY. 

By  “KATHERINE  LEE.” 

In  the  ALSATIAN  MOUNTAINS.  By 

“  Katherine  Lee,"  Author  of  “  A  Western  Wildflower,”  &c.  In  1  vol.  large 
crown  8vo,  with  a  Map  and  2  Illustrations,  9s. 

SOME  PROFESSIONAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  a  Former  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  1 
vol.  large  crown  8vo,  9s. 

By  J.  H.  SKENE. 

Lord  STRATFORD  in  the  CRIMEA.  Being 

Personal  Reminisceuces  of  the  Campaign  when  attached  to  the  Suite  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Itedcliffe.  By  James  Henry  Skene,  Author  of  “The  Frontier 
Lauds  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk.”  In  1  vol.  demy  870,  12s. 

By  Captain  BULLOCH. 

The  SECRET  SERVICE  of  the 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  in  EUROPE.  By  James  D.  Bulloch,  late  Naval 
Representative  of  the  Confederate  States  Government  in  this  Country.  In  2 
vols.  demy  8vo,  21s. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “DARTMOOR  DAYS." 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  Late  Rev.  JOHN 

RUSSELL,  of  TORDOWN,  NORTH  DEVON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Wolf- 
Hunting  in  Brittany,”  &c.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  brought  down  to 
date.  Iu  1  vol.  crown  Svo. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  TEE  WEEK. 


Adani3  (W.  H.  D.),  Battle  Stories,  cr  8vo . (Sonnenschein)  5/0 

Arminius  VambtSry,  his  Life,  &c.,  8vo  . . (T.  F.  Unwin)  16  0 

Ballantyne  (R.  M.),  Battles  with  the  Sea,  cr  8vo  . (Nisbet)  2  6 

Bible  Picture  Book,  Oi  l  Testament,  4to  . (Nelson)  3  0 

Bilbrougli  (E.  E.),  ’Twixt  France  and  Spain,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  7/6 

Blyth  (A.  W.),  Poisons,  8vo . . . . .  ;(Griffiu)  16/0 

Book-lovers’  Enchiridion,  8vo,  half -bound . . (Simpkin  &  Co.)  21/0 

Brown  (R),  Myths  of  Kirke,  8vo. .  . (Longmaa)  5  0 

Carpenter  (W.  L.),  Energy  in  Nature,  cr  8vo  . (Cassell  &  Co.)  3/6 

Chester  (G.  J.),  Ella  Cuthnllin,  &c.,  12 mo  . (M.  Ward)  5/0 

Chester  (G.  J.),  Evelyn  Mainwaring,  cr  8\fo . (M.  Ward)  10/6 

Edgar  (R.  M.),  Does  God  Answer  Prayer?  cr  8vo  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 

Faber  (F.  W.),  Thoughts  on  Great  Mysteries,  cr  8vo  . (Suttaby)  6  0 

Farrar  (F.  W.),  Tlie  Life  of  Christ,  5  vols.  32 mo,  in  case . (Cassell  &  Co.)  10  6 

Fergusson  (J.),  The  Temple  of  Diana,  4to  .  . - . (Tiubner)  5/0 

Haworth  (F.),  The  Triumphs  of  Christ,  cr  8yo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3  6 

History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  (The),  cr  8vo  . .  .(Sonnenschein)  4  6 

Hunt  (A.  W.),  Self-Condemned,  cr  8vo .  (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/6 

Kingsley  (C.),  Life  and  Letters,  1  vol.  cr  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  6  0 

Lever  (S.),  Fireflies,  &c.,  12mo  . (Remington)  5/0 

Long  (H.  A.),  Personal  and  Family  Names,  8vo . . . (Hamilton)  5  0 

Luther  (M.),  Anecdotes  of  the  Reformation,  &c.,  cr  8vo  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 

Luther  (M.),  Life  of,  by  J.  Koestlin,  8yo) . (Longman)  16/0 

Macduff  (J.  R.),  The  Parish  of  Tax  wood,  12mo . (Douglas)  3/6 

Macrae  (F.  M  J,  The  Voice  of  Jesus,  Day  by  Day,  cr  8vo  . (Nisbet)  2  6 

Mann  (A  ),  Gnats  &  other  Hindrances  to  Landscape  Painters  (Fine  Art  Socy.)  15/0 

Marshall  (E.),  Sir  Valentine’s  Victory,  cr  8vo  . (Nisbet)  3/6 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Children’s  Pilgrimage*,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  5/0 

Michelet  (J.),  The  Sea,  cr  8vo . . (Nelson)  3/0 

Olssen  (W.  W.),  Personality,  12mo .  (Suttaby)  2/6 

Parker  (J.),  Tyne  Chylde,  *8vo . . . (R.  Clarke)  s  0 

Pearse  (M.  G.),  Thoughts  on  Holiness,  cr  870  . (Wes.  Conf.  Office)  2  6 

Pigou  (F.),  Addresses,  cr  8vo  . . (Ni-bet)  3,  6 

Bed  Cross  (The),  and  other  Stories,  cr  Svo  . (Vizetelly)  5  0 

Ricks  (G.),  Object  Les-ous,  cr  Svo  . (Isbister)  3  6 

Routledge  (R.),  The  Marvels  of  the  Polar  World,  cr  8vo  . (Rontledge)  2/6 

Saltoun  (Lord),  Scraps,  Scenes,  Tales,  &?.,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Longman)  18  0 

Smith  (W.  R.  and  M.),  Laws  concerning  Public  Health,  Svo  ..(S.  Low  &  Co.)  31/6 

SpencefH.  D.  M.),&c.,  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts,  Vol.  1  (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.)  16/0 

Taylor  (S.  T.),  Text  and  Notes  on  Shakespere,  collected  by  T.  Ashe  ...(Bell)  3/6 

Tidy  (C.  M.),  Legal  Medicine,  Part  2,  Svo . (Smith  &  Elder)  21/0 

Torceanu  (R.),  Grammar  of  the  Roumanian  Language,  Svo  . (Triibner)  5/0 


ivnuo  ^ -Li .  vx.^,  1-j ic in t:u  uni  y  iioaujc  u  11  vuuio  w  . v 

Wilson  (J.  E  ),  Beulah.  12mo  . (NicholsouJ  2/0 

Wilson  (J.  E.j,  Inez,  12mo  . (Nicholson)  2  0 

Wilson  (J.  E.),  Macarid,  l2mo .  (Nicholson)  2,0 

Wordsworth’s  River  Duddon,  with  Etchings  by  Chattock  (Fine  Art  Society)  15/0 

Wordsworth  (W.),  Sonnets  of,  by  French,  12 mo  . (Suttaby)  6  0 

Wray  (J.  J.),  Garton  Rowley,  cr  8vo  . (Nisbet)  3  6 

Zola  (E.),  The  Lady’s  Paradise,  3  vols.  cr  Svo . (Tinsley)  31/6 


The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  arid  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street ,  Strand ,  W.C. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-Page . .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  ■  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly . 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6 .  0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  BISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
hy  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  ang  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


MORSONS* 


PREPARATIONS  OF 

D  ST  D  O  l  ft!  1C  Highly  recommended 
r  L.  i  O  S  i  H  Medical  Profession  for 


by 


the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3?,  5s,  and  9s ;  B  M  fl  !  T  O  V  5  fl  511 

Lozenges,  2s  6il  and  4s  6d  ;  Globules,  2s,  1  1  a  O  S  U  H  O  S  6  U  I »  » 

3s  6d,  and  Gs  Cd ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in- 
ventionsof  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issu.d  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 


MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  and  PASTORAL  METHODS  of  OUR 

LORD.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Blaikie,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  For  the  Work  of 
the  Ministry.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

VOICES  of  the  GOOD  SHEPHERD  and  SHADOWS  of  the  GREAT 

ROCK.  A  Daily  Book  in  the  Words  of  Scripture,  with  an  Introduction.  By 
tlio  Rev.  .1.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.,  Author  of  *'  Morning  and  Night  Watches. 

16lllO,  lS  6d.  ,  -  .  -  rv  onnnf 

“Asa  book  of  religious  exercises,  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  good  deal  oi  accept¬ 
ance.” — Scotsman. 

The  LAW  of  JEHOVAH.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Matthew.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  43  61.  .  ~ 

PARABLES  of  JESUS.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wells,  Author  ot 
«  Bible  Echoes,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

11  The  book  is  practical,  well-written,  aud  useful.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

SUNDAY  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mathams.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  2s  6d.  _.  .  «. 

DAILY  EVENING  REST.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne,  Author  ok 

“  Decima’s  Promise. ”  16mo,  cloth,  2s  6d.  . 

DUSTY  DIAMONDS,  Cut  and  Polished.  A  Tale  of  City  Arab  Lite. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  “  The  Lighthouse.”  Cr.  8vo,  Illns.,  cloth,  5=. 
“  There  will  not  be  many  volumes  published  at  this  time  ©f  the  year  that  will 
more  thoroughly  deserve  aud  receive  the  approbation  of  young  people  than  this- 
one.” — Scotsman. 

The  MADMAN  and  the  PIRATE.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  illustrated.  3s  61. 

KATHLEEN.  By  Mias  Agnes  Giserne.  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated, 

cloth,  5s. 

“  Very  attractively  written.” — Christian. 

MOTHER’S  QUEER  THINGS.  By  Miss  Anna  Warner,  Author  of 

“  What  Aileth  Thee,”  &c.  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  2<  6d. 

“  Free  from  all  prosiness,  bright  with  iucident.” — N.  B.  Mail. 

LADY  TEMPLE’S  GRANDCHILDREN.  By  Miss  Everett  Green. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s  6J. 

Miss  MARSTON’S  GIRLS  and  THEIR  CONFIRMATION.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

CISSY’S  TROUBLES.  By  Darley  Dale,  Author  of  “  Little 

Bricks.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s  61. 

SPOILT  GUY.  By  Darley  Dale.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  2s  6d. 
UNDER  a  CLOUD.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington.  Crown  8vo, 

Illustrated,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

POPPIES  and  PANSIES.  By  Emma  Marshall.  Crown  8vo, 

Illustrated,  5s. 

HONEST  JOHN  STALLIBRASS.  By  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray, 
Anthor  of  “  A  Noble  Tine.”  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  plain,  3s  6d  ; 
cloth  gilt,  5s.  _ 

London  :  JAMES  NISBET  and  CO.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


RALPH  NORBRECK’S  TRUST.  By 

William  We  stall.  Author  of  “The  Old  Factory,”  “  Red  Ryvington,”  &e. 
3  vol6.  [J ust  ready. 

The  LADIES’  PARADISE.  By  Emile  Zola, 

Author  of  “  L’Assomoir,”  &c  3  vols.  Translated  by  Frank  Belmont,  with 
the  Author’s  special  permission. 

RING  and  CORONET  :  a  Story  of  Circus 

Life.  By  Arena.  3  vols. 

A  BURGLARY ;  or,  Unconscious  Influence. 

By  E  A.  Dillwtn,  Author  of  “  The  Rebecca  Rioter,”  “  Chloe  Argnelle,"  &e. 
“  Miss  Dillwyn  has  much  humour,  and  her  story  reveals  a  fairly  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  men  aud  things." — Atheiueum. 

GEORGE  ELVASTON.  By  Mrs.  Lodge, 

Author  of  “Lady  Ottoliue,”  &c. 

“  Plenty  of  incident . Mrs.  Lodge  is  very  eloquent,  aud  writes  with  not  a  little 

pathos  and  simplicity.” — Atheiueum. 

The  WATERS  of  MARAH.  By  John  Hill. 

3  vols. 

The  author  has  written  a  tale  of  our  day,  showing  the  men  and  women  of  our 
time  in  their  true  colours  ;  aud,  whilst  avoiding  the  least  suspicion  of  coarseness, 
he  has  wisely  sought  to  paint  the  world  as  it  is.” — Morning  Post. 


TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE,  for  November, 

Illustrated,  price  63.  Contents  SENTIME  STAL  JOURNEYS  in 
LONDON.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. — The  FULFORDS.  A  Complete  Story, 
By  Jeau  Midd'emass.— The  YO-SEMITE  VALLEY.  By  C.  F.  Gordon- 
Camming. — UNDER  a  BAN.  By  Mrs.  Lodge.  (Continued.)— The  FIRST 
FIRE.  By  W.  W.  Fenn.— A  COUNTRY  COUSIN.  A  Complete  Story.  By  M. 
E.  Paxton,  Author  of  “  Miss  Elvester’s  Girls.” —  A  TRIP  to  BLACKWELL’S 
ISLAND.  By  Iza  Duff  us  Hardy— The  HONEYMOONERS.  By  Charles  J. 
Dunphie. 

“  Tinsley’s  Magazine  has  a  capital  gossiping  paper  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  OB 
a  journey  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Piccidilly  Cnciis.” — Echo. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine.  Street,  Strand,  London. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

T IMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

JL  of  most  cases  of  blindness  aud  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.8.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
bis  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Linds:i v,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  &c. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHUROH  STREET. _ _ 

SCHOOL  (259).  —  A  Gentleman,  with  a  very  large  Middle- 

class  School  in  the  Suburbs,  wants  a  PARTNER,  with  a  capital  of  about 
£1,500.  A  smaller  share  of  profits  might  be  arranged  for  less  capital.  No 
objection  to  a  Foreigner. — Apply,  SECRETARY,  Scholastic,  &c.,  Association,  8 
Lancaster  Place,  Strand. 
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EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL 8g  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

npHE  Bonus  Addition  to  eacli  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
J-  five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


MR.  R.  A.  PROCTOR  will  give 

THREE  LECTURES,  “Life  of  Worlds,” 
“  The  Sun,"  and  “  The  Moon,"  in  the  TOWN  HALL, 
KENSINGTON,  Monday,  Wednesday,  .and  Friday, 
November  12tb,  14th,  and  16th,  at8  o’clock.  Reserved 
seats,  5s  ;  second  seat*,  2s  61  (three  Lectures,  12s  and 
6s);  back  seats,  Is.  Tickets  at  Austin’s  Office, 
Piccadilly ;  Marr  ott’s,  295  Oxford  Street ;  and  Wade’s, 
98  High  Street,  Kensington. 

Presiding  at  Exeter,  October  IStb,  Bishop  Temple 
said  : — “It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  understood  the 
whole  thing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  All  the 
separate  parts  of  it  he  had  heard  before,  but  he  bad 
never  before  seen  them  so  combined  and  so  illus¬ 
trated." 

KNOWLEDGE.  Edited  by  R.  A.  Proctor.  Every 
Friday,  price  2d. 

Manager  of  Lecture  Tour,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  St, 
Leonard’s. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

O  “NEWMARCH  MEMORIAL  ESSAY.” 

The  sum  of  £100  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Pochin  for  an  ESSAY  in  MEMORY  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wm.  NEWMARCH,  F.R.S.,— 

“  On  the  Extent  to  which  Recent  Legislation  is  in 
accordance  with,  or  deviates  from,  the  True  Principles 
of  Economic  Science ;  and  showing  the  Permanent 
Effects  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  such 
Legislation." 

The  Conncil  accordingly  invite  public  competition 
for  the  Prize  above-mentioned. 

Essays  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  May  1st,  188 L 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ASSISTANT- SECRETARY,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Society,  King’s  College  Entrance,  Strand,  London, W.C. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable  :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


TgIRKENHEAD  SCHOOL. 

A  HEAD  MASTER  will  be  REQUIRED  at 
Christmas  for  the  above  School,  owing  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Pearse,  M.A.  He  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  Graduate 
in  honours  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  University.  The 
salary  will  be  £300  a  year,  with  capitation  fees  and 
residence,  with  boarding-house  attached  for  40  boys. 
The  school  buildings,  lately  erected,  stand  in  six  acres 
•of  ground,  in  a  most  healthy  position,  on  Oxton  Hill. 
Besides  tlie  above,  they  comprise  the  great  school, 
with  class-rooms,  and  a  chapel. — Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  W.  E.  MILLS, 
49  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead,  to  whom  all 
applications  are  to  be  address°d. 


Blackburn  high  school  for 

GIRLS  — The  post  of  SECOND  MISTRESS 
will  be  VACANT  at  CHRISTMAS.  Applicants  must 
be  able  to  teach  sound  elementary  soieme.  Salary, 
;£120. — Apply,  stating  full  particulars  as  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience,  to  the  HEAD  MISTRESS,  High 
■School,  Blackburn. 


D 


UEHAM  COLLEGE  of  SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

An  APPOINTMENT  will  be  made  to  the  Office  of 


PRINCIPAL  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  or  about  November  22nd. 
The  Principal  will  also  be  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  salary  will  be  £700  a  year,  with  the  addition  of 
Fees. 

Testimonials  to  be  forwarded  to  THEO.  WOOD 
BUNNING,  Esq.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
ca3tle-upon-Type,  on  or  before  November  13tb. 


London  hospital  training 

SCHOOL  for  NURSES,  Whitechapel,  E. 

The  NURSING  LECTURES  are  given  every 
WEDNESDAY,  at  8  p.m. 

The  First  Course,  on  “  The  General  Details  of 
Nursing,"  by  Miss  Ltickes,  Matron  to  the  Hospital, 
■commenced  in  August. 

Second  Course,  on  “  Elementary  Anatomy  and 
.Surgical  Nursing,”  by  Frederick  Treves,  E  q., 
P.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  com¬ 
mencing  November  7th,  1883. 

Third  Course,  on  “  Elementary  Physiology  and 
Medical  Nursing,”  by  A.  Ernest  Sansoin,  Esq.,  M.D., 
F.R.O.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  commencing  in 
March,  1884. 

A  limited  number  of  Ladies  admitted,  on  payment 
of  lialf-a-guinea  for  eacli  Course. — Apply  to  the 
MATRON.  A.  H.  HAGGARD, 

Secretary. 


GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  S  KPT  EMBER  18th. _ 

THE  GRANGE,  BUXTON,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE.— boarding-school  for  LADIES, 
conducted  by  Miss  GEDDES.  Indian  Children  would 
here  find  a  bright,  happy  home.  Ladies  wishful  to 
prepare  for  the  Higher  University  Examinations 
received. 


Moira  college  for  ladies. 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals :  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  Ihe 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. _ 

A^HOME  for  EIGHT  STUDENTS, 

whose  Parents  wish  them  to  attend  College  or 
Schools  in  Town,  or  to  receive  private  lessons. 
Terms  moderate.  Quite  near  chief  educational 
centres. — For  particulars  aud  references  apply.  Miss 
PRICE  orMi.-s  WOODS,  12  Beaumont  Street.,  W. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.}  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


rnHE  COLLEGE  HALL  of  RESID- 

1  ENCE  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS  in  LONDON, 
1  Byng  Plaoe,  Gordon  Square,  close  to  University 
College.  The  Committee  will  be  able  to  receive  13 
Students  in  the  adjoining  house,  No.  2  Byng  Place,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  January  Terra,  1881. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Grove. 

_ ANNIE  L.  BROWNE,  Hon^Sec. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Avainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonds  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Corn  hill,  London. 

 WILLIAM  J.  VI AN.  Secretary. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  a:ad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

T~HE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  ...  250,000 

Life  Fuuds,  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders,  exceed  .  809,000 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  1,077,000 

Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Oornliill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  aud  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVE N SC ROFT,  Manager. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Autumnal  Remedies.— Towards  the 
fall  of  the  year,  countless  causes  are  at  work  to  lower 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  which  will  be  followed 
by  ill-healtb,  unless  proper  meaus  are  employed  to 
avert  that  evil.  Holloway’s  far-famed  preparations 
supply  a  faultless  remedy  for  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  complaints  connected  with  changes  of  season. 
All  affections  of  the  skin,  roughness,  blotches,  pimples, 
superficial  and  deeper-  eated  inflammations,  erysi¬ 
pelas,  rheumatic  pains,  aud  gouty  pangs  alike  succumb 
to  the  exalted  virtues  of  Ho  loway’s  Ointment  and 
Pills;  which  will  effect  a  happy  revolution  in  the 
patient's  condition,  though  the  symptoms  of  his  dis¬ 
order  are  legion,  and  have  obstinately  withstood  the 
best  efforts  of  science  to  subdue  them. 


nno  CAPITALISTS  and  OTHERS 

JL  REQUIRING  SAFE  INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less 
than  £5,000  each,  to  JOIN  OTHERS  contributing 
similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
thoroughly  SOUND  UNDERTAKING,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be 
30  per  cent.  No  financial  agents  employed  as  inter¬ 
mediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  treated 
with. — Further  particulars  ou  application  to  Me-srs. 
CHA.MPION,  ROBINSON,  and  POOLE,  Solicitors, 
Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 

For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all  LETTERS 

and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  iu  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  receipt  of  2s  6d  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 
payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  SN"  BANBURY. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


Gold  Medal, ’Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

*  ‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  nure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


DUN  VILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  iu  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. _ _ 

O  EDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleanses 
from  D  indriff ;  Restores  when  fa  ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6%  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

rntj  SUFFERERS  from  Asthma, 

8  Bronchitis,  Shortness  of  Breath,  &c. —  Mr. 
Jewell,  M  P.S.,  151  London  Road,  Liverpool,  writes  : 
— “  Mr.  Cates  suffered  from  asthma,  but  since  taking 
your  Wafers,  he  is  no  longer  troubled  with  it.  He 
takes  them  now  occasionally  for  bronchitis,  and 
shortness  of  breath,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  after 
taking  cold,  and  finds  the  Wafers  most  valuable  ;  be 
has  taken  nothing  else  for  30  years,  and  believes  he 
would  have  been  dead  long  ago,  but  for  their  use  ;  he 
is  now  over  80  years  of  age,  and  is  halo  and  hearty.’* 
They  taste  pleasantly.  Price  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per 
box,*  of  all  Druggists. 
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AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Rises,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  33. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


The  nineteenth  century, 

for  NOVEMBER,  18S3,  price  2s  6d. 

Ireland  and  the  Empire  (concluded).  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Karl  Grey. 

The  Jews  and  the  Malicious  Charge  of  Human 
Sacrifice.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright, 
D.D. 

An  Academy  of  Literature  for  Great  Britain. 

By  Sir  Heury  Taylor. 

Great  Cities  and  Social  Reform  : — 

(l.)  By  Lord  Brabazon. 

(2.)  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett. 

The  French  Army  of  To-day  (with  a  Map).  By 
Captain  Norman. 

Blue-blooded  Boys.  By  W.  Jardine  Smith. 

Land  as  Property.  By  Vis  ount  Lymingt.on,  M.P. 
Our  Orchards  and  Paraffin  Oil.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  P.  Dunster. 

The  Sun’s  Corona.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

The  New  Departure  in  Legal  Reform  (with  a 
Map).  By  Montague  Cookson,  Q.C. 

The  Progress  of  Democracy  in  England.  By 
the  Hon.  George  Brodrick. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.,  London. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  qu  ility. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  Aerated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac, 
fc  old  by  all  Dealers.  _ 

Manufacturer:  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

•(*  g0id  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  iuferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  beiDg  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*,*  In  nso  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  aud  ofteu  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isiusrlass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 

FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


Monthly,  price  Haif-a-Crown. 


T 


HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  NOVEMBER. 


Canadian  Home-rule.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 
The  Copts  as  a  Political  Factor.  By  Sheldon 
Amos. 

The  New  Birth  of  Christian  Philosophy.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barry. 

The  Southern  States  since  the  War.  By  E.  D. 
God  kin. 

Robert  Browning.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
Hereditary  Conscience.  By  J.  Allanson  Pioton. 
Our  Mercantile  Marine.  By  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed, 
M.P. 

Madagascar  and  its  Prospects.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Shaw. 

The  Leeds  Conference.  Bv  R.  W.  Dale. 
Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  Italy.  By 
Giovanui  Boglietti. 

Contemporary  Record. 

Fiction.  By  Jnlia  Wedgwood. 

New  Books. 


Isbistbr  and  Co.,  Limited,  5G  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 


L 


ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

NOVEMBER. 


13, 


Contents. 

Jack’s  Courtship:  a  Sailor’s  Yarn  of  Love  and 
Shipwreck.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Chaps.  1-4. 

An  Opening  for  the  Unemployed  in  Ireland.  By 
Charles  G.  Leland. 

The  Wiltshire  Labourer.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

Love  at  First  Sight.  By  tbo  Author  of  “  Mrs. 
Jerningham’s  Journal.” 

The  Children  of  the  Mist.  By  E.  Lennox  Peel. 

The  Relation  of  Darwinism  to  other  Branches 
of  Science.  By  R.  S.  Ball,  Astronomer. Royal  of 
Ireland. 

Vox  Clamantis.  By  W.  A.  Sim. 

The  Foundering  of  the  ‘  Fortuna.’  By  J.  Arbuth- 
not  Wilson. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Now  ready  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  5. 


T 


HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE, 

NOVEMBER. 


for 


Contents. 

The  Deanery  Ball.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 
Madame  d’Arblay. 

On  the  Downward  Slope. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa. 19 
Coap.  13.  A  “  Thorn  aud  Flower  Piece.”  Chap.  14. 
In  the  Spring.  Chap  15.  Harold  Catfyn  makes  a 
Discovery.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston. 
Wonders  of  Photography. 

My  Poor  Wife. — I.  Illustrated  by  William  Small. 

A  Wagon  Trip  at  the  Cape. 


London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place* 


rjUIE 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

312,  is  Published  THIS  DAY. 


No. 


Contents. 

1.  Edward  Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel. 

2.  Socialism  in  England. 

3.  Saint  Teresa. 

4.  Fur  Seals  of  Commerce. 

5.  Marshal  Bugeaud. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission. 

7.  Trade  Houtes  to  China  and  French  Occupation 

of  Tonquin. 

8.  Disintegration. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  2s  6d  ;  post  free,  2s  9J. 

HERE  and  THERE  in  GOD’S 

GARDEN.  By  Fidelia.  London:  J.  T. 
Hayes,  13  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 
President-LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq, 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Libraiy  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  aro 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s  j  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian, 
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Just  published,  8vo,  price  12s  6J. 

T>  EVELATION  and  MODERN 

THEOLOGY  CONTRASTED;  or,  the  Simpli¬ 
city  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel  Demonstrated.  By  the 
Her.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,  Prebend  .ry  of  St.  Paul’s. 


By  the  Same,  Third  Edition,  8vo,  price  12s  Gd. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES  VIEWED 

in  RELATION  to  MODERN  THOUGHT.  (The 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1877.) 

“  By  far  the  most  weighty  volume  on  the  Christian 
Evidences  which  we  have  read  for  some  years.” — 
Spectator. 

“  No  clergyman  ought  to  be  without  a  copv  of  this 
most  valuable  and  timely  work.” — Bishop  of  Meath,  in 
his  Charge  to  Clergy,  1878. 

“The  fullest  and  most  able  exposition  we  have  ever 
yet  seen  of  the  apologetic  theology  of  this  age.” — 
Church  Quarterly  Review. 


Also,  by  the  Same,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  JESUS  of  the  EVANGELISTS : 

an  Examination  of  the  Internal  Evidence  for  Our 
Lord’s  Divine  Mission. 

“'The  most  complete  example  in  our  language  of  an 
exceedingly  important  method  of  argument,  which  no 
other  English  apologist  has  grasped  and  stated  so 
fully  and  so  ably.”— Literary  Churchman. 


8vo,  price  15s. 

G GERMAN  CULTURE  and  CHRTST- 

r  IANITY  ;  their  Controversy  iu  the  Time  1770- 
1880.  By  Joseph  Gostwick. 

“An  instructive  and  most  useful  volume.” — Literary 
Churchman, 


London  :  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


In  2  vols.,  pi  ice  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE 

By  W.  A.  O'Conor,  B.A. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound.” — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence. 

AFRICA:  a  Quarterly  Review  and 
Journal. 

London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  9  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C-  _ 


Just  published,  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  of  JOB.  Anew 

Critically  Revised  Translation,  with  Eseays  on 
•ScansioD,  Date,  &c.,  by  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  M.A., 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Oxford.  Head  Master  of  the  Govern 
ment  Central  School,  Hong  Kong. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
CJovent  Garden,  London;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  Oue  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


Just  readv,  the  Second  Edition  of 

Gostwick  and  harrtson’s 

OUTLINES  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE, 
price  10s,  carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  New 
Chapter  is  added  on  the  Deceunium  1873-1883,  and  iu 
addition  to  the  Iudex  of  900  Names  of  Authors,  there 
is  a  Second  Index  of  the  Titles  of  Books  and  of  the 
Topics  handled  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Comhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subucriptions  aud  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


I^IME,  for  NOVEMBER, 

Now  publishing,  price  6d, 

Contains  the  continuation  of  the  highly  interesting 
Novels,  A  Real  Queen,  by  R.  E.  Francillon,  and 
Silvermead,  by  Jean  M  ddlemass  ;  an  Article  on 
Parsifal,  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis;  also  the 
following : — 

Public  Libraries.  By  A  T.  Sibbald. 

The  Three  Suitors.  By  Charles  Harvey. 

What’s  in  a  Name;  or,  the  Marshton  Scandal. 
By  R.  A.  Lea. 

By  C.  W.  F.  Cooper. 

(The  High-Song  of  Odin) 


Some  Book  Friends. 
From  the  Havamal 
By  Mark  Mallett. 
The  Haunted  Forge 


By  Emily  Beauchamp. 

The  Marble  Mountains.  By  M.  Plummer. 

Now  in  preparation,  an  Extra  Double  Christmas 
Number,  containing  Stories  by  Mrs.  Riddell,  J. 
Palgrave  Simpson,  and  other  veil  known  Writers. 

London:  Kelly  ani  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  and  all  Booksellers. 

A  FLOWER  MARKET  for  the 

THAMES  EMBANKMENT.  —  See  the 
BUILDER  (4d,  by  post,  4£d)  ;  also  Illustrations  of 
“A  Boudoir  in  the  Renaissance  Style,”  and  “Leys 
School,  Cambridge  ” — Lord  Salisbury  on  Artisans’ 
Dwellings — The  Amalgamation  of  the  Gas  Companies 
— Camps  and  Castlos  of  Warwickshire — The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  Conversazioue — The  French  and 
Flemish  Exhibition — The  Dudley  Gallery,  &c. — 46 
Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


MESSRS.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  for  NOVEMBER, 

DCCCXVII.  Price  2s  Gd. 


Contents. 


1883. 


No. 


The  Baby’s  Geandmother. — Part  II. 
Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope. 
Letters  from  Galilee  — III. 

The  Millionaire. — Part  VIII. 


AncrumMoor:  a  Historical  Ballad.  By  J.  S.  B 
The  Double  Ghost  we  saw  in  Galicia. 

The  French  in  Tonquin  and  Anam. 


Second  Edition. — This  day  is  published. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE ;  an  Autobiography.  2  vols. 

post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

My  Education— My  Mother— The  General  Post  Offi  ce— Ireland  ;  My  First  Two  Novels— My  First 
Succe-s— “  Barchester  Towers  ”  and  the  “  Three  Clerks  “  Doctor  Thorne;”  “  The  Bertrams;”  “  The 
West  Iudies  and  the  Spanish  Main  ” — “The  Coruliill  Magazine  ”  and  “  Framley  Parsonage  ” — “Castle 
Richmond ;”  “  Brown,  Jones,  aud  Robinson ;”  “  North  America  ;”  “  Orley  Farm  ”— “  The  Small  House 

at  AUington,”  “Can  You  Forgive  Her?”  “Rachel  Ray,”  aud  the  “Fortnightly  Review  The 
Claverings,”  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  “  Niua  Balatka,”  aud  “  Linda  Tressel  On  Novels  and  the  Art 
of  Writing  Them— On  English  Novelist  of  the  Present  Day— On  Criticism— “  The  Last  Chronicle  of 
Barset Leaving  the  Post  Office  ;  “  St.  Paul’s  Magazine  ” — Beverley — The  American  Postal  Treaty  ;  The 
Question  of  Copyright  with  America;  Four  more  Novels — “The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton  ;”  “Sir  Harry 
Hotspur*;”  “  An  Editor’s  Tales;”  “Cie;ar” — “Ralph  the  Heir;”  “The  Eustace  Diamonds “  Lady 
Anna;”  “Australia” — “The  Way  we  Liye  Now  ”  and  “  The  Prime  Minister,”  &c. 


Fourth  Edition. — This  day  is  published. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  Illustrated, 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  21s. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful . It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary  novelists  for  the  produc¬ 

tion  of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” — A  thence  uni. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  through 
consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure  to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal  ..... 
It  is  not  as  a  story  that  *  Altiora  Peto  ’  challenges  warm  admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and 
manners.” — Spectator. 


This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS  :  or,  the  Waterways, 

Lagoons,  and  Decoys  of  East  Anglia.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  “  The  Swan  aud  her  Crew.” 
Illustrated  with  12  Full-page  Plates,  post  Svo,  14s. 

“  He  can  hardly  be  so  sorry  to  return  from  oue  of  his  charming  *  outing3  *  as  all  his  readers  must  be 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  delightful  book;  like  the  immortal  ‘  Oliver,’  we  are  inclined  to  ask  for  more.” 
— Whitehall  Review, 

“  Rarely  have  w*e  met  with  a  work  which  has  given  us  greater  pleasure  than  this,  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  They  will  be  delighted  with  its 
treatment  of  a  subject  which  has  paramount  claims  on  the  interests  of  anglers.” — Fishing  Gazette. 


The  LIBRARY  EDITION— Mr.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY. 

This  day  is  published.  Part  II.,  price  2s. 

DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Pronouncing, 

Etymological,  and  Explanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and 
a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words.  To  which  are  appended  Lists  of  Scripture  aud  other  Proper 
Names,  Abbreviations,  and  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stormonth,  Author  of 
“  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges,”  &c.  The 
Pronunciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Cantab. 

To  be  completed  in  TWELVE  MONTHLY  PARTS. 

This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “Miss  Molly.”  “  Delicia,” 

“  Geraldine  Hawthorne,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  25s  6d. 

Immediately  will  be  Published. 

LUTHER,  and  OTHER  LEADERS  of  the  REFORMATION. 

By  Principal  Tulloch.  A  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  crown  8vo. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  LUTHER  COMMEMORATION. 

Now  ready,  price  Is  ;  or  in  cloth,  2s. 

MARTIN  LUTHER,  THE  REFORMER 

By  Professor  JULIUS  KOESTLIN. 

*»*  This  particular  Edition  of  Professor  Koestlin’s  LIFE  OF  LUTHER  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Author  at  the  special  request  of  the  Government  of  Saxony,  who  have  ordered  it  to  be  distributed  through  all 
the  Schools  of  the  Kingdom  in  connection  with  the  Luther  Commemoration. 

CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


At  all  Libraries  aud  Booksellers. 

A  R  M  I  N  I  U  S  V  A  M  B  E  R  Y ; 

His  Life  and  Adventures. 

Written  by  HIMSELF. 

With  Woodbury  Portrait  and  13  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s.  [Ready  November  7th. 


The  TABLE-TALK  of  Dr.  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

Antique  printing,  fcap.  12 mo,  parchment  boards,  2s. 

***  An  entirely  New  Selection  and  Translation  by  Professor  Gibb. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  56  pp.,  post-free. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  2G  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  BY  TWO  NEW  WRITERS. 


In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

PARDONED. 

By  A.  M.  HOPKINSON,  Author  of  “Waiting.” 


THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

THY  NAME  i  S  TRUTH. 

A  New  Novel  of  Great  Political  and  Social  Importance, 

By  a  NEW  WRITER. 


London  :  J.  and  R.  MAXWELL,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  LADY  EASTLAKE. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  16s,  cloth. 

FIVE  G-KEAT  PAINTERS: 

Six  Essays,  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Albert  Durer. 

By  Lady  EASTLAKE. 

Reprinted,  by  perm  ission,  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews . 

London :  LONGMANS  and  C  0. 

ALEXANDER  RALEIGH. 

Nearly  ready,  in  crown  8vo. 

FROM  DAWN  TO  THE  PERFECT  DAY. 

Sermons. 

By  ALEXANDER  RALEIGH,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Quiet  Resting-places,”  &c. 
Edinburgh  :  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION, 

For  a  Constant  Succession  of  the  Best  New  Books, 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS; 

OR, 

TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

For  the  Free  Delivery  and  Exchange  of  Books  in  any  part  of  London. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

This  Catalogue  contains  the  Surplus  Copies  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce ; 
Lady  Bloomfield's  Reminiscences;  Memorials  of  Mrs .  Carlyle;  Fanny  Kemble's 
A  utobiography ;  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Literary  History  of  England ;  Journals  of  Caroline 
Fox  ;  The  Golden  Calf;  Vice  Versa  ;  Shandon  Bells;  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men;  and  more  than  One  Thousand  other  Recent  Books ,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER, 

BROWN  &  POLSON'S  CORN  FLOUR 


AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


RHODA  BROUGHTON’S  NEW  NOVEL 

BELINDA , 

Can  now  be  obtained  at  every  principal  Library 
in  the  Kingdom. 


BELINDA  ! 

The  New  Novel  by  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 
ready  at  all  Libraries. 


RTioba  Broughton's  IlobGs. 

Each,  price  6s. 

1.  NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 

2.  COMETS  UP  AS  A  FLOWER. 

3.  RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE. 

4.  GOODBYE,  S  WEETHEART,  GOODBYE . 

5.  NANCY.  G.  JOAN. 

7.  SECOND  THOUGHTS. 


NEW  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  REGENT. 

ABIGEL  ROWE. 

By  the  Hon.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD, 

Author  of  “LacLy  Gruel." 

READY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

ABIGEL  ROWE  : 

A  Novel  of  the  Days  of  the  Regent.  By  Hon, 
Lewis  Wingfield. 

Can  now  bo  obtained  at  every  Library. 


The  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield’s  New  Novel, 

ABIGEL  ROWE, 

Can  be  obtained  at  all  Libraries. 


Two  Popular  Novels  at  all  Libraries. 

DR.  EDITH  ROMNEY 

AND 

JULIET. 


A  FAIR  COUNTRY  MAID. 

This  Popular  Story,  by  E.  Fairfax  Byrrne, 
Can  be  had  at  every  Library. 


Caroline  Fothergill’s 

PUT  TO  THE  PROOF 

Is  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

Sister  to  Jessie  Fothergill,  the  Author  of 
“  The  First  Violin.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  New  Burlington  Street. 


Just  published. 

By  GREVILLE  J.  CHESTER,  B.A., 

Author  of  11  Julian  Cloughton,  or.  Lad-life  in  Nor¬ 
folk  “Aurelia,  or,  the  Close  at  Mixet  -r,”  &c. 

EVELYN  MAIN  WARING: 

A  TALE  OF  HAMPTON  COURT. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s  61. 

ELLA  CUTHULL  I]N, 

And  other  Poems,  Old  and  New. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

MARCUS  WARD  and  CO.,  Limited, 
London,  Belfast,  and  New  York. 


Nearly  ready,  demy  8vo,  21s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN 
MUTINY, 

And  of  the  Disturbances  which  accompanied  it 
among  the  Civil  Population. 

With  2  Maps,  6  Plans,  and  a  Copious  Index. 

By  T.  R.  E.  HOLMES. 

London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo 
Place,  S.W. 
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THIRD  EDITION. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER.  2s  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

LABOURERS’  aud  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS.  By  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

JOHNSON  and  CARLYLE :  COMMON-SENSE  versus  TRANSCENDENTALISM.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. 
SUBSIDIZING  the  AMEER.  By  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger. 

The  TRANSFORMATIONS  of  CHIVALRIC  POETRY.  By  V.  Paget. 

The  STATESMANSHIP  of  the  STREETS.  By  an  Old  Diplomatist. 

ITALIANS  and  ENGLISH.  By  L.  Villari. 

WILL  NORWAY  BECOME  a  REPUBLIC  ?  By  Carl  Siewers. 

On  the  STUDY  of  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  By  C.  F.  Newton,  C.B. 

WILD  TRIBES  of  the  SIERRAS.  By  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cnmming. 

The  INTERNATIONAL,  and  its  INFLUENCE  on  ENGLISH  POLITICS.  By  Philip  H.  Bagenal. 

CIVIL  and  RELIGIOUS  MARRIAGE.  By  Gilbert  Venables. 

A  “  SOLILOQUY  in  SONG.”  By  Alfred  Austin. 

CURRENT  POLITICS.  By  the  Editors. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  HARTINGTON  AT  BUXTON. 

“  I  have  seen  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  done  something,  by  a  paper 
in  the  National  Review,  to  raise  the  political  discussions  which  will  take  place  during  the  Autumn  from  the  usual  barren  and  sterile  topics 
to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult,  problems  with  which  it  is  possible  for  statesmen 
to  deal,  viz  .  :  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  our  large  cities.” 


©pinions  of  t !j t  P  u s s. 


Times. 

“The  publication  of  Lord  Salisbury's  art:cle  in  the  National  Review  has  drawn 
general  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  iu 
great  towns.  It  is  excellent  in  itself,  and  it  lias  been  put  forward  very  opportunely. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  stroke . Lord  Salisbury  has  compelled  even  the  most 

acrimonious  of  his  political  opponents  to  acknowledge  that  his  treatment  of  the 
grave  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  has  been  dignified,  temperate,  and 
sincere.'* 

Standard. 

“This  pregnant  and  statesman-like  paper  should  be  read  in  its  integrity  by 
everyone  who  feels,  or  professes  to  feel,  an  interest  in  the  welfare,  the  happiness, 
and  the  progress  of  the  labouring  classes.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Since  the  memorable  day  when  Mr.  Gladstone  startled  Europe  and 
revolutionized  the  Eastern  policy  of  England  by  his  pamphlet  on  the 
‘  Bulgarian  Horrors,’  no  English  statesman  has  launched  a  manifesto  that  is 
likely  to  have  such  wide  and  pormanent  effects  as  that  which  Lord  Salisbury  has 
published  in  the  pages  of  the  National  Review." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

“In  the  article  on  the  dwellings  of  the  wage-earning  classes  which  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  contributes  to  the  November  number  of  the  National 
Review,  the  whole  subject  is  accurately  aud  sympathetically  dealt  with.” 

Daily  News. 

“The  probing  of  tbc  wound  by  such  inquiry  aa  Lord  Salisbury  suggests  is  the 
first  step  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  or  remedies,  and  this  preliminary 
operation  cannot  be  undertaken  too  soon." 

Saturday  Review. 

“Lord  Salisbury's  article  on  ‘Labourers’  and  Artisans’  Dwellings'  in  the 
National  Review  is  most  opportune.  Lord  Salisbury  neither  sid*  s  with  the 
■complacent  impotence  of  laissez-faire  nor  with  the  impotent  melancholy  of 
pessimism.  He  showR  what  has  been  done,  what  remains  to  do  or  to 
attempt;  and  he  does  not  even  shrink  from  advising  a  wise  expenditure  of 
public  money  in  the  public  interest." 

Spectator. 

“  Lord  Salisbury's  anxiously-expeoted  paper  in  the  National  Review  upon 
*  Labourers’  and  Artisans’  Dwellings’  is  simple  and  straightforward.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

“  Lord  Salisbury’s  article  on  the  subject  of  Labourers*  and  Artisans'  Dwellings 
in  the  National  Review  is  a  serious  contribution  to  an  important  subject.  It  is  not 
the  least,  and  will  not  be  the  last  of  the  endeavours  to  make  this  great  question  the 
property  of  the  Conservative  Party.” 


Liverpool  Courier. 

“  A  solution  of  a  very  important  social  problem,  which  affects  at  least  one-half 
the  population  of  the  country.” 


Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

“  Will  attract  the  attention  of  every  one  anxious  to  assist  in  the  amelioration 
of  the  people,  not  simply  because  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but 
because  it  deals  with  a  great  subject  in  a  bold  aud  practical  manner.” 


Edinburgh  Courant. 

“  The  better  housing  of  the  lower  classes  is  a  matter  of  the  most  transcendant 
importance.  Humanity  would  dictate  it,  but  the  best  political  science  urges  it 
also.  The  greatest  turmoils  in  a  State  are  brought  about  when  a  few  are  well  off 
and  the  majority  wretched.” 

Freeman’s  Journal. 

“Lord  Salisbury’s  earnest  language  and  mastery  of  the  subject  confirm  the 
belief  that  he  feels  deeply  the  importance  of  the  question,  the  tre  itmcnt  of  which 
by  him  is  a  most  significant  and  salutary  token  for  the  poor  people,  and  is,  too, 
the  first  attempt  made  on  the  Conservative  side  to  indicate  a  policy,  awaken  aery, 
aud  inspirit  a  disheartened  party.” 

England. 

“  It  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  congratulation  to  the  Conservative  Party  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  taken  up  tlio  vital  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor.  Now 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  great  name  and  character^  are  engaged  to  the  work,  we  are 
confident  that  a  happier  day  will  soon  dawn  for  our  industrious  poor.  That 
eminent  statesman  could  not  have  given  his  brilliant  powers  to  a  nobler  object.” 


Dublin  Express. 

"  Lord  Salisbury’s  article  is  the  outcome  of  a  great  mind  and  a  great  heart,  and 
appeals  touchingly  to  the  heart  and  convincingly  to  the  understanding.  As  such 
it  has  already  met  with  a  w  elcome  in  all  quarters,  even  in  those  from  whioh  we 
would  have  expected  the  very  opposite  reception.” 

Belfast  News  Letter. 

“  If  Lord  Salisbury  were  looking  out  for  a  policy,  he  could  not  have  fixed  on  a 
better  It  is  a  subject  that  will  gather  round  it  a  large  amount  of  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  which  the  wisest  and  best  aiuoug  us  will  point  and  6ay,  *  Here  is  a 
problem  worthy  of  a  reforming  statesman.’” 


Volume  I.  of  the  NATIONAL  REVIEW,  comprising  the  First  Six  Numbers,  is  Now  Ready,  price  17s  6d,  in  cloth. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W 
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DR.  SMILES’S  WORKS. 


JAMES  NASMYTH,  ENGINEER :  an 

Autobiography.  With  Portrait  etohed  by  Rajon,  and  90  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  16s. 

“  The  whole  range  of  literary  biography  may  be  searched  in  rain  for  a  more 
interesting  record  of  an  active,  useful,  successful,  and  happy  life,  than  is  presented 
by  the  delightful  autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

“  We  should  not  know  where  to  stop  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  notice  all  that  is 
instructive  and  interesting  in  this  volume.  It  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to 
students  of  human  nature,  to  engineers,  to  astronomers,  and  even  to  archaeologists. 
Among  other  merits,  there  are  few  books  which  could  be  put  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  into  a  young  man’s  hands,  as  affording  an  example  of  the  qualities  which 
conduce  to  legitimate  success  in  work.” — Quarterly  Review. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST.  New 

Edition.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  6s. 


DUTY  :  with  Illustrations  of  Courage,  Patience, 

and  Endurance.  Post  8vo,  6s. 


SELF-HELP  :  witli  Illustrations  of  Conduct 

and  Perseverance.  Post  Svo,  6*. 

CHARACTER  :  a  Book  of  Noble  Character- 

istics.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

THRIFT  :  a  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel.  Post 

8vo,  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY  :  Iron  Workers 

and  Tool  Makers.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS.  Illustrated  by 

9  Steel  Portraits  and  342  Engravings  on  Wood.  5  vols.,  7s  Gd  each. 

The  HUGUENOTS  :  their  Settlements, 

Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  7a  6d. 

ROBERT  DICK  :  Baker  of  Thurso,  Geologist 

and  Botanist.  With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  12s.  _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


HINTS  TO  BIBLE  READERS. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  pp.  346,  nrice  7s  6d,  cloth. 

TNTRODUCTORY  HINTS  to  ENGLISH  READERS  of 

I  the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Cross,  M. A. 

“  I  do  not  know  a  more  valuable  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
young.** — Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott. 

“  Mr.  Cross  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  learning.’* — 
Christian  World. 

“  This  volume  contains  more  information  within  its  very  moderate  compass 
than  several  pretentious  bi-volumes  of  Biblical  introduction  that  we  could 
mention.  ’  ’ — A  ca  demy . 

“  Not  a  dry  series  of  lessons  on  Biblical  criticism,  but  a  singularly  interesting 
narrative,  penetrated  with  a  reverent  and  withal  a  fearless  spirit.” — Saturday 
Review. 

“  It  is  carefully  and  ably  executed.” — Tablet. 

“We  can  very  warmly  commend  this  excellent  book  to  these  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  more  particularly  to  all  persons  whether  clerical  or  lay  who  have 
to  do  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  Bible  history.” — Scottish  Guardian. 

“  I  know  of  no  work  of  any  German  theologian  which  in  so  short  a  form,  and 
in  such  simple  language,  gives  such  apt  instruction  up,  n  almost  all  the  more 
important  Old  Testament  questions.” — Prof.  A.  Kamphausen,  in  the  Thcologische 
Literatur-zeitung. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

COMMONWEALTH  STATE-PAPERS,  1G56-1G57. 

Now  ready,  in  imperial  8vo,  pp.  706,  price  15s,  cloth. 

/CALENDAR  of  STATE  PAPERS,  Domestic  Series,  during 

the  COMMONWEALTH,  preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Department  of 
H.M.’s  Public  Record  Office.  Vol.  X.,  1656-1657.  Edited  by  Mary  Anne  Everett 
Green  ;  published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  the 
Sanction  of  H.M.’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

The  present  volume  of  the  Calendar  contains  the  papers  of  eleven  months,  July, 
1656,  to  May,  1657.  Cromwell’s  popularity  was  on  the  wane.  The  Parliament 
which  began  its  sittings  in  September,  1656,  passed  an  Act  for  the  security  of  the 
Protector’s  person,  condemning  all  who  plot  against  him  and  his  government  as 
guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  they  proposed  to  offer  him  the  title  of  King,  with  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession.  This  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for  discontented 
army  officers  and  fifth-monarchy  men  engaged  in  a  double  plot — to  blow  up 
Whitehall  with  gunpowder  and  to  shoot  the  Protector  on  his  way  to  Hampton 
Court.  The  whole  Houce  went  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape,  when  the 
multitude  so  thronged  towards  the  banqueting-house  that  the  gallery  on  the 
top  of  the  stairs  fell,  and  in  it  100  people,  20  being  members  of  the  House,  and 
amongst  them  Lord  Richard,  the  Protector's  son,  but  with  little  hurt.  Among 
the  notabilia  is  an  interesting  account  iu  detail  of  the  expenses  incurred  at 
the  funeral  of  Charles  I.,  proving  that  there  was  no  disrespect  shown  to  his  re¬ 
mains.  The  volume  contains  a  large  quantity  of  new  and  interesting  information. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co  ,  and  Trubner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co. 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black,  and  Douglas 
and  Foulis.  Dublin  :  A.  Thom  and  Co. 


PROFESSOR  HEER’S  PRIMEVAL  WORLD  of 

SWITZERLAND,  with  Geological  Map  and  560  Illustrations.  Edited  by 
James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  price  12s. 

Loudon :  Longmans  and  Co. 


THE  “MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 
Full  particulars  post  free.— C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Crown  Svo,  8s  6d. 

ITALIAN  MASTERS  in  GERMAN  GALLERIES  : 

a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Italian  Pictures  at  Munich,  Dresden,  aud  Berlin.  By 
Giovanni  Morelli.  Translated  from  the  German  by  L.  M.  Richter. 

3  vols.  fcap.  4to,  Roxburghe  binding. 

COLLIER’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC 

POETRY  to  the  TIME  of  SHAKESPEARE,  and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the 
Restoration.  New  Edition,  Revised.  Uniform  with  Mr.  Collier’s  Reprints. 
The  price  of  the  remaining  copies  has  been  raised  to  £3  10s,  nett. 

In  Bohn’s  Library  binding,  or  scarlet  cloth. 

COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  and  NOTES  on 

SHAKSPERE and  OTHER  ENGLISH  POETS,  including  Mr.  Collier’s  Tran, 
script  of  the  Lectures  of  1811,  now  first  collected.  By  T.  Ashe,  B.A.,  Author 
of  “  Songs  Now  aud  Then.”  Small  post  8vo,  3s  6J. 

Post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

CRUCE’S  SHAKESPEARIAN  A} :  Difficult  Passages 

in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare.  The  Text  of  the  Folio  aud  Quartos  collated 
with  the  Lections  of  Recent  Editions  and  the  Old  Commentators.  Witli 
Original  Emendations  and  Notes.  By  B.  G.  Kinnear. 

“We  opened  this  book  with  some  misgiving,  but  were  soon  delighted  to  find 
that  we  were  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  acute  critic.  The  native  good  sense 
which  distinguished  the  early  Shakespearean  commentators  is  conspicuous 
throughout.” — Athenmim. 

Small  post  Svo,  3s  6d. 

MICHELET’S  LIFE  of  LUTHER.  Translated  by 

W.  Hazlitt.  Revised  Edition. 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  EDITION  ISSUED. 

EMERSON’S  WORKS.  In  3  vols.  small  post  8vo, 

3s  6d  each.  Vol.  III.  Containing  :  SOCIETY  and  SOLITUDE— LETTERS 
and  SOCIAL  AIMS— MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS  (not  contained  in  any 
other  Edition) — and  ADDITIONAL  POEMS.  [Just  published. 

In  Bohn’s  Library  binding,  or  fancy  cloth,  5s. 

DANTE’S  IL  PURGAT0RI0.  A  Literal  Prose 

Translation.  By  W.  S.  Dusdale.  With  the  Text  of  the  Original  collated 
with  the  Best  Editions,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

Uniform  Edition  of  the  INFERNO,  by  Dr.  CARLYLE,  5s. 

“  A  few  test  passages  will  hardly  do  justioe  to  the  ease  and  excellence  of  Mr. 

Dugdale’s  translation . The  main  impression  with  which  we  lay  down  the  work 

is  that  all  lovers  of  Dante  must  welcome  its  appearance.” — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LEISURE  HOURS  in  RUSSIA.  Ey  Wickham 

Hoffman,  late  Secretary,  U.S.  Legation,  St.  Petersburg,  Author  of  “  Camp, 
Court,  and  Siege.” 

Crown  8vo,  Is. 

PAULINE  CHRIST0L0GY :  Examination  of 

Romans  is.,  5.  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gifford’s  Reply.  By 
Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely. 


G.  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


NOTICE. 


THE  ZOOPHILIS  T.” 


“  The  ZOOPHILIST  ”  is  the  Organ  of  the  Victoria  Street  and  International 
Sooiety,  and  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  Cause  in  England.  Its  contents  are  made  up- 
of  Political  and  Scientific  Articles,  Reviews,  Notes,  and  News. 


Published  Monthly — Price  3id,  Post  Free. 
Annual  Subscription— 3s  6d. 


OFFICE  : — 1  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


A  VIS. 


LE  ZOOPHILE.” 


Le  premier  num^ro  du  journal  mensuel  “  Le  ZOOPHILE  ”  dtait  public  a  Paris 
le  ler  Novembre,  1883,  par  la  maison  Firmin-Didot  et  Cie.,  (56  rue  Jacob,  a  Paris.) 

Le  numero  contient  16  pages  in-quarto. 

Le  prix  du  numero  est  de  25  centimes.  Le  prix  de  l’abonnement  annuel  est  de 
3  francs,  60  centimes. 

“  Le  ZOOPHILE”  sera  l’organe  de  la  doctrine  anti-viviseotionniste  dans  tous 
les  pays  ou.  la  langue  Frai^aise  est  en  usage. 

Ce  journal  contiendra  des  articles  philosophiques,  scientifiques,  et  litteraires  sur 
la  Vivisection  de3  Animaux;  ainsi  que  des  notices  et  une  revue  des  ouvrages 
traitant  de  cette  question;  il  publiera  une  chronique  des  evenements  qui  s’y 
rapportent,  taut  en  France  que  dans  les  pays  voisins. 

“Le  ZOOPHILE”  demeurera  strictement  etranger  a  toutes  les  polemiques 
d’ordre  politique,  philosophique,  ou  religienx. 


*#*  Orders  for  England  may  be  sent  to  B.  BRYAN^ 
Esq.,  1  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Ready  this  day.  Second  Edition,  imperial  8vo,  31s  6d. 

ANATOMY  FOR  ARTISTS. 

By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  South  Kensington;  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
University  College. 

Illustrated  by  220  Original  Drawings  on  Wood  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert,  engraved  by 
George  Nicholls  and  Co. 

Just  published,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with 
Photograph,  small  4to,  10s  6d. 

THE 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleanor  Arnold. 

“  A  handsome  volume,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
poet's  admirers.  The  extracts  are  chosen  entirely  from  the  writer’s  verse,  and, 
as  they  are  arranged  by  Miss  Eleanor  Arnold,  the  book  may  be  suppo:ed  to  have 
Mr.  Arnold’s  sanction.” — Athenseum. 

NEW  VOLUME  by  Miss  THACKERAY  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie). 

Just  published,  large  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  of  SIBYLS  :  Mrs.  Barbauld— Miss 

Edgeworth— Mrs.  Opie— Miss  Austen.  By  Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie).  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Cjrnhill  Magazine. 

•*  Mrs.  R  chmond  Ritchie’s  sketches  of  her  fonr  sibyls  are  perso  nal  rather  than 

literary . Nobody  is,  perhaps,  fitted  to  treat  them  more  symp  athetically  than 

Mrs.  Ritchie,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  she  has  touched  the  lights  and  shadows 
with  a  pen  which  is  at  ouce  delicate  and  discriminating.” — Saturday  Review. 

POPULAR  EDITION,  ABRIDGED,  with  a  NEW  PREFACE. 

Ready  this  day,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA.  An  Essay 

towards  a  better  Comprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Just  published,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and 

Captivity.  Epitomised  from  “The  Merv  Oasis.”  By  Edmond  O’Donovan, 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION,  in  ONE  VOLUME. 

Just  published,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s  63. 

MEMORIES  of  OLD  FRIENDS.  Being 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerrick, 
Cornwall,  from  1835  to  1871,  to  which  are  added  Fourteen  Original  Letters 
from  J.  S.  Mill,  never  before  published.  Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

HEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  MEHALAH.” 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

JOHN  HERRING  :  a  West  of  England 

Romance.  By  the  Author  of  “Melialah.” 

The  Times  of  October  27th  says  of  “John  Herring  — 

“A  powerful  and  interesting  novel.  The  English  is  admirable  ;  there  is  great 
freshness  and  vigour  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  character,  and  in  the 
narrative  there  is  abundance  of  invention,  and  many  of  the  situations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dramatic . But  the  mo  t  original,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  successful 

part  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  the  Dartmoor  savages,  Joyce  Cobble- 

dick  and  her  father . How  Joyce  is  reclaimed  through  her  affections,  and  old 

Cobbledick  still  further  degraded  by  contact  with  the  ‘  beer  and  'baccy  '  side  of 
civilisation,  is  told  in  a  manner  which  of  itself  ought  to  mark  out  ‘John 
Herring’  as  a  book  of  unusual  originality  and  power.” 

EUGENIA  :  an  Episode.  By  W.  M.  Hardinge, 

Author  of  “  Clifford  Gray.”  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  Eugenia  Brand  has  been  drawn  with  all  the  lines  and  touches  of  pure  and 
noble  womanhood  ;  she  is  lovely,  simple,  faithful,  and  good.” — Daily  News. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

CRAMER’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 

JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 

Four  Octaves  (Table',  portable  and  never  requires  tuuing  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  ,,  „  ,,  . 13  „ 

„  (Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  11s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  ...  ...  ...  ‘  ...  22  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  oik  case  ...  .  . 24  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  black- and-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three- Years’  System. 
Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 

J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  \V.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. ;  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill,  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH  ;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


NEXT  WEEK. 

Crown  8vo,  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth  plain,  7s  Gd ;  gilt  edges,  8s  6d. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OP 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 

And  of  the  Progress  of  Dis  covery  from  the  Time  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY, 

Authoress  of  “The  Fairy-land  of  Science,”  “Winners  in  Life’s  Race,”  &c. 

The  New  Editionhas  been  carefully  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  informa¬ 
tion,  especially  as  regards  electricity  and  biology,  in  which  such  rapid  strides  are 
being  made,  and  the  final  chapter  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten. 


Large  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  32s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LONDON. 

By  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  Round  about  London,”  “Through  London,”  &c. 

“  A  book  which  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  student  of  London  history.”— 
Academy  (Henry  B.  Wheatley). 

“  Mr.  Loftie’s  *  History  of  London  ’  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  piece  of  work.. 
Mr.  Loftie  has  carefully  brought  together  all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of 

London,  and  has  set  it  before  the  reader  in  a  clear  and  attractive  form.” _ 

Contemporary  Review. 

“The  most  complete  and  masterly  bock  of  the  kind  that  has  recently  come 
before  us.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  Exteu^ive  erudition  and  soand  judgment  are  found  in  combination  with  a 
most  attractive  and  entertaining  style.” — Illustrated  London  News  (G.  A.  S.). 

“Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie’s  ‘  History  of  London'  will  take  rank  as  a  classic.  No  on© 
who  is  competent  to  judge  will  lay  down  the  book  without  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  fulness  and  thoroughness  of  its  author.  Mr.  Loftie  has  read  widely  ancl 
assimilated  closely.” — JPorld. 

“  A  special  feature  is,  of  course,  the  exhaustive  series  of  maps  writh  which  his 
publisher  ha?,  more  svo,  adorned  the  book,  and  which  greatly  help  to  its  right 
understanding.  For  instance,  we  have  maps  of  London  before  the  houses,  of  the 
valleys  of  the  West  Bourne,  Ty  Bourne,  Hole  Bourne,  and  Fleet,  of  Roman  and 
Saxon  London,  &c.,  while  there  are  also  several  capital  fac-sim  les  of  views,  and 
each  division  of  the  suburbs  has  a  reproduction  of  Rocque's  well-known  map.  The 
whole  thing  is  done  so  well  that  the  book  will  undoubtedly  servo  as  a  primer  for 
those  who  take  up  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  our  greatest  city.” — Athenseum . 


Large  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

(Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel. ) 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Professor  F.  Y.  HAYDEN, 

Late  Chief  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

By  Professor  A.  R.  C.  SELWYN,  F.R.S., 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

“A  volume  of  exceptional  authority,  while  the  popular  style  in  which  it  is 
throughout  compiled  makes  it  interesting  as  well  as  useful.  Maps  and  illustra¬ 
tions  abound.  Our  readers  are  chiefly  concerned  in  Canada,  and  we  can  with- 
safety  recommend  them,  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but  to  keep  it  by  them  for 
reference.  The  rapidly  increasing  interest  taken  in  Canada  causes  any  one  at  al] 
acquainted  with  that  country  to  be  again  and  again  questioned  upon  all  manner  of 
points.  Our  own  ‘  Letters  to  the  Editor*  are,  week  by  week,  evidence  of  the  variety 
of  questions  asked  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanford’s 
‘  North  America  ’  is  really  a  compendium  of  information.  In  view  of  the  visit  to 
Canada  next  year  of  the  British  Association,  we  shall  shortly  reproduce  what 
Professor  Selwyn  has  to  say  to  ‘  visitors.’  ” — Canadian  Gazette. 


Large  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  ORKNEYS  AND  SHETLAND: 

Their  Past  and  Present  State. 

By  JOHN  R.  TUDOR  (“Old  Wick”  of  the  Field). 

With  Chapters  on  the  Geology,  by  Benjamin  N.  Peach,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  and 
John  Horne,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. ;  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  the  Orkneys,  by  William: 
Irvine  Fortescce  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Shetland,  by  Peter  White, 

L.R.C.S.E. 

“  It  -would  be  difficult  to  find  another  seotion  of  the  British  Isles  to  which 
greater  justice  has  been  done  than  is  done  to  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  this  solid  and 
handsome  volume.  It  is  not  a  mere  handbook  for  tourists  ;  it  is  something  higher  in 
its  aim,  and  better  in  its  accomplishment.  It  is  a  work  of  great  and  enduring  value 
to  the  student  of  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  social  development.” — Scotsman. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

THE  SEA  FISHERIES 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  : 

An  Account  of  the  Practical  Working  of  the  Various 
Fisheries  around  the  British  Islands, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  BOATS,  NETS,  AND 
OTHER  GEAR  IN  USE. 

By  EDMUND  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c., 

Late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Sea  Fisheries  Commission,  and 
Author  of  “  Deep  Sea  Fishing  and  Fishing  Boats.” 

“An  admirable  digest . The  book  is  written  in  excellent  style,  clear  and  con¬ 

cise,  well  balanced,  and  up  to  date  ;  of  convenient  size  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  provided  with  a  good  index,  we  can  strongly  recommend  it.” — Nature. 

“  It  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  in  a  handy 
form  a  reliable  account  of  the  British  fisheries,  and  the  modes  of  capture  adopted 
by  the  fishermen.” — Field.  _ 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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*<  jt  is  undoubtedly  tbe  best  of  sixpenny  illustrated  magazines.” — A Hienaiam. 

‘‘Avery  exo  llent  return  for  sixpence . There  has  never  been  seen  anything 

like  it  for  the  money.” — World. 

“  People  are  accustomed  to  expect  a  good  deal  for  sixpence,  but  this  should 
satisfy  the  most  ixigeant.” — Standard. 

“It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  periodicals.  It  offers  to  the  million  a 
.combination  of  the  best  in  art  and  literature.” — Journal  of  Education. 

THE  NEW  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  2  NOW  READY,  super-royal  8vo,  price  SIXPENCE. 

cijt  ®ngltsjj  Jllustaitrir  illapniu. 

Contents  for  November,  18S3. 

1.  “The  Miller’s  Courtship.”  Engraved  by  O.  Lacour,  from  a  drawing  by  R. 
W.  Macbeth,  A.R  A.  (Front  spiece.J 
.  In  the  Fens.  With  Illu  trations  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.  A. 

The  Banquetting  House  and  Old  Whitehall.  Austin  Dobson.  With 
Illustrations. 

4.  Brass  Work  at  Birmingham.  Bernard  H.  Be  ker.  With  Illustrations  by 

A.  Morrow. 

5.  The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark  :  a  Spiritual  Romance.  J.  H.  Shorthouse 

(Author  of  ”  John  Inglesant  ”). 

6.  Oysters  and  the  Oyster  Question.  (Concluded.)  T.  H.  Huxley,  P.R.S. 

With  au  Illustration. 

7.  The  Armourer’s  Prentices.— Chapters  3-4  5.  Charlotte  M.  Yoinge. 

Ornaments,  Initial  Letters,  &c. 


E 


Mr.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

GYPT  and  tbe  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION.  By  D. 

Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Russia:  a  Six  Years’  Resid¬ 
ence,”  &c.  8vo,  14  s. 

“Any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  difficult  task  winch  England  is 
attemptingto  perform  in  the  reorganisation  of  Egypt  cannot  do  better  than 
devote  a  few  hours  to  a  careful  study  of  his  interesting  book.”— Athenceum. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES —New  Volumes. 

Professor  SEELEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  EXPANSION  of  ENGLAND.  Two  Courses  of 

Lectures.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A  ,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Mas  aehusetts.  Crown  8vo,  4s  01. 

“The  lectures  contained  in  ths  volume  deal  with  various  parts  of  a 
great  subject,  one  which,  i  tv  all  its  I  eariugs,  Is  among  the  most  important 
in  the  modern  history  of  tbe  world — to  us,  indeed,  the  most  important  of 
all.” — Morning  Post . 


GREAT  TREA  SON  :  a  Story  of  tbe  War  of  Independence. 

By  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus.  2  vol*.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

“  Miss  Hoppus  tells  a  story  of  tbe  American  War  of  Independence  in  a 
characteristic  and  attractive  stylo,  which  accommodates  itself  both  to  tbe 
time  and  tbe  scene,  without  affectation  or  extravagance.  History  and 
fiction  are  adroitly  blended,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  part  of  tbe  tale 
is  the  more  interesting.” — Athenaeum. 


L 


IFE  of  GOETHE.  By  Heinrich  Duntzer.  Translated 

by  T.  W.  Lyster,  Assistant-Librarian,  National  Library  of  Ireland.  With 
Illustrations,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  21s. 

Mrs.  MOLESWORTH’S  NEW  BOOK. 

''WO  LITTLE  WAIFS.  By  Mrs.  Moleswortti,  Author 

of  “Carrots,”  “The  Cuckoo  Clock,”  “  Rosy,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

By  the  same  Author.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Globe  8vo,  4s  61  each. 
Mrs  Molesworth  is  mistress  of  the  art  of  writing  for  children.” — Spectator. 


The  TAPESTRY  ROOM. 
GRANDMOTHER  DEAR. 
The  CUC  KOO  CLOCK. 
ROSY. 

“  CARROTS.” 


TELL  ME  a  STORY. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CHILD. 

In  crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

SUMMER  STORIES  for  BOYS  and 
GIRLS. 


THE  FIELD  of  DISEASE.  A  Book  of  Preventive 

Medicine.  By  B.  W.  Richardson.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Hon.  Physician 
to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  Author  of  “Diseases  of  Modern  Life,”  “  On 
Alcohol,”  &c.  8vo,25s. 


Ready  next  week,  in  14  vols.  18mo,  par er  covers,  Is  each;  or  cloth  binding.  Is  6d. 

TJENliY  JAMES’S  NOVELS  and  TALES. 


PORTRAIT  of  a  LADY.  3  vo’s. 
RODERICK  HUDSON.  2  vols. 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  1  vol. 
DAISY  MILLER,  &c.  1  vol. 

The  MADONNA  of  the  FUTURE.  1 
vol. 


The  AMERICAN.  2  vols. 

The  EUROPEANS.  1  vol. 
CONFIDENCE,  &c.  1  vol. 

SIEGE  of  LONDON,  Ac.  1  vol. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE,  Ac. 
1  vo1. 


Sixth  Edition.  Revised. 


ANUAL  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 

Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow’  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univers'ty  of  Cambridge.  S  xth  Edition, 
Revised,  with  a  New  Chapter  on  “  State  Socialism  and  the  Nationalisation 
of  the  Land and  an  Index.  Grown  8vo,  12<. 

‘‘The  views  of  a  leading  statesman  of  the  day  on  questions  of  practical 
polit’cs  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  learn  what 
the  Postmaster-General  has  to  say  about  the  nationalisation  of  land  and 

free  education . But  t  is  not  only  in  the  special  treatment  of  questions  of 

the  day  that  the  practical  politician  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  treatise  that  illustrations  are  throughout  drawn 
from  actual  events.” — Times 


L 


By  the  Hon.  Lady  WELBY-GREGORY. 

INKS  and  CLUES.  By  the  Hon.  Lady  Welby-Gregory. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Notes,  Additions,  and  Appendix,  Crown  8vo, 
red  edges,  6s. 

“  This  is  a  very  remarkable  took,  fnll  of  spiritual  insight  and  intensity. 

. It  is  throughout  bathed  in  a  spirit  of  an  intense  religious  life,  and  is 

full  of  suggestiveness  of  the  highest  realisations  of  the  spiritual  faith.”— 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  Is  a  valuable  c  ntribution  to  tbe  literature  of  the  spiritual  life,  aud  one 
which  we  trust  will  go  far  to  fulfil  the  aspiration  of  its  name,  in  these  days 
of  bewildering  discord  among  Christians.”— Gaardian. 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 

price  13. 


,N 


o. 


289,  for  NOVEMBER, 


Contents. 

The  Housing  of  the  London  Poor. 

Senilia  :  Prose  Poems  by  Ivan  Turgenief, 

The  Labourer  and  the  Franchise. 

Jersey. 

Another  Word  on  Indian  Legislation. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaut.  Chaps.  37-39. 
Review  of  the  Month. 


CHAP  M A  N 

NEW 


AND  HALL’S 

BOOKS. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Edited  by  T.  II.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  Radical  Programme.— IV.  Tbe  Agricultural  Labourer. 

The  Restoration  in  Egypt.  By  A.  Biaman. 

Scotch  Universities  :  their  Friends  and  Foes.  By  Professor  John  Nichol. 
Bazaine  s  Vindication.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

A  Month  in  Connemara.  By  Samuel  Laing,  M.P. 

Elections  or  the  Future.  By  J.  E.  Gorst,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Tiie  Political  Condition  of  Spain.  By  Siflor  Don  Lanreano  Figuerola. 

Poets  of  To-Day.  By  W.  L.  Conrtney. 

Ireland  and  the  Tory  Party.  By  T.  M.  Hoaly,  M.P. 

The  Trusteeship  of  the  Suez  Canal.  By  Charles  Waring. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs.  1.  Politics.  2.  Finance. 


HISTORY  of  AUSTRALIA.  By  G.  W. 

Rcsden,  Author  of  “  History  of  New  Zealand.”  3  vols.  demy 
8vo.  [Ne.rt  week. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  Emile  de  Layeleye.  Translated  by  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo. 

[. Nearly  ready. 


DOWN  SOUTH.  By  Lady  Duffus 

IIardy,  Author  of  “Through  Cities  and  Prairie  Lands.”  Demy 
8vc,  14s. 

“  Whoever  wants  to  learn  moro  of  thc^e  delightful  and  interesting  places,  or  of 
the  exquisite  inland  lakes  aud  rivers  of  this  beautiful  tropic  il  district,  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  Lady  Duffus  Hardy’s  own  amusing  page-,  and  he  will  not 
regret  the  time  he  spends  upon  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  volume.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


An  ELECTION  MANUAL.  By  J.  E. 

Gorst,  Q.C.,  M.P.  Containing  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices 
Prevention  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

“  In  this  little  manual  Mr.  Gorst — who  from  his  long  electioneering  experience 
is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject — evolves  light  out  of  the  foggy  measure, 
and  both  candidates  and  voters  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  clear  way  in 
which  he  tells  them  what  they  may  aud  what  they  may  not  do.” — Vanity  Fair. 


The  LIFE  of  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

By  John  Morley.  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo,  616 
pages,  7a  6d.  [Now  ready. 


LACORD  AIRE’S  CONFERENCES. 

Jesus  Christ;  God;  God  and  Man.  A  New  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
crown  Svo,  6s.  [Now  ready. 


The  WILL-O’-THE  WISPS.  A  Tale 

from  the  German.  By  C.  I.  Hart.  With  20  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions,  crown  Svo,  7s  6d.  [Neaf  week. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  CHETWYND. 

A  MARCH  VIOLET.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Chetwynd,  Author  of  “  The  Dutch  Cousin.”  3  vols. 

\_On  Monday. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 

HARD  LINES.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  “Breezie  Langton,”  “At  Fault,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“It  is  just  as  good  as  everything  else  which  Captain  Smart  writes.  It  is  full 
of  wit,  repartee,  and  the  delightful  humour  which  pervades  every  page  this  most 

prolific  writer  pens . The  theme  is  new,  and  the  plot  excellent.” — Whitehall 

Review . 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING.  By  Mrs. 

Leitii  Adams,  Author  of  “Aunt  Hopsy’s  Foundling, 99  &c.  3 

vols. 

“  Not  only  is  the  plot  extremely  good,  the  character-drawing  greatly  above  the 
average,  but  the  book  has  a  prill  higher  merit.  It  is  exceptionally  pure  and 
healthy  in  toue,  and  will  take  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  works  of  fiction.” — 
Morning  Post. 


BISHOPSPOOL  :  a  Romance  of  the  Last 

Generation.  By  William  Renton.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  [ This  day. 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

AMONG  the  INDIANS  of  GUIANA.  Being- 

Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana.  By 
Everard  F.  im  Tiiuen,  M.A.,  Oxon.  [Next  week. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth,  36s. 

The  VOYAGE  of  the  JEANNETTE.  The 

Ship  an  1  Ice  Journals  of  Lieutenant-Commander  George  \V.  de  Long.  Edited 
by  his  Wife,  Emma  de  Long. 

•'  There  is  much  to  interest  the  student  of  humanity  in  these  faith rully-kept 

journals . No  one  can  read  the-e  volumes  without  admiring  the  man’s 

enthusiasm  and  uoble-miudedness,  his  determination,  c'ear-beadedness,  aud  self- 
possession,  his  care  for  the  men  under  his  charge,  and  his  unflinching  adherence 
to  duty,  so  long  as  he  coaid  hold  a  pencil.” — Times. 

People’s  Edition  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  63. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  :  his  Letters  and 

Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

ROMAN  CIVIL  LAW.  An  Aid  to  tlie  Study 

of  Scientific  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos, 
Author  o£  ‘  The  Science  of  Politics,”  &c. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.  By  the  late 

Walter  Bagehot. 


Crown  8vo,  with  47  Woodcuts,  cloth,  5s. 

The  ORGANS  of  SPEECH,  and  their 

APPLICATION’  in  the  FORMATION  of  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS.  By 
Professor  Yon  Meyer.  [International  Scientific  Seeies. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  10s  Gd. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES:  a 

Contribution  to  the  History  of  English  Poetry.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 
Author  of  “  Studies  in  Northern  Literature,”  &c. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SONGS  UNSUNG.  By  Lewis  Morris,  Author 

of  “  The  Epic  of  Hades.” 


ISmo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6a. 

OLD-WORLD  IDYLLS,  and  other  POEMS. 

By  Austin  Dobson,  Author  of  “Vignettes  in  Rhyme,”  &c. 

“Will  impress  nil  classes  of  readers  with  the  fact  that  here  is  a  poet  who  is 
fine  and  distinguished,  and  yet  popular  and  amusing." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

The  WIND  and  the  WHIRLWIND.  By 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 


Parchment,  6s;  vellnm,  7s  6J. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.  [The  Parchment  Library. 

“  It  may  be  as  well  stated  at  once  that  the  hook  before  us  is  a  very  delightful 
book,  giving,  perhaps,  more  completely  than  the  ‘Golden  Treasury’  itself,  the 
characteristic  wealth  of  that  wonderful  and  in  no  other  language  equalled  store¬ 
house,  the  ‘  Corpus  Poetarum  Ljricorum  ’  of  England." — Pall  Mall  Gaze  te. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  CASTILIAN  BROTHERS— 

CHATEAUBRTANT— WALDEMAR  :  Three  Tragedies.  And  The  ROSE  of 
SICILY  :  aDrama.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ginevra,”  “Herman  Waldgrave,”  &c. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

HASKA ;  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts  (as  Repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  March  10th,  1877).  By  Henry 
Spicer,  Author  of  “  Otho’s  Death-wager,”  &c. 


New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s  Gd. 

INTRODUCTION  to  COMPARATIVE 

_  MYTHOLOGY  and  FOLK.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A. 


With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

The  POPULAR  LIFE  of  BUDDHA,  con¬ 
taining  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  By  Arthur  Lillie, 
M.R.A.S. 

Demy  8vo,  Is. 

ON  the  POWERS  of  the  ALPHABET.  I. 

A  Tonic  Scale  of  Alphabetic  Sounds.  By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

ESSAYS  on  DIET.  By  Francis  William 

Newman. 


Loudon  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONG  M  A  N’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  13, 

NOVEMBER.  Price  Sixpence. 

Contents. 

Jack’s  Courtshi?:  a  Sailor’s  Yarn  of  Love  and  Shipwreck.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Chaps.  1-4. 

An  Opening  for  thf.  Unemployed  in  Ireland.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 

The  Wiltshire  Labourer.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

Love  at  First  Sight.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal.” 

The  Children  of  the  Mist.  By  E.  Lennox  Peel. 

The  Kei.ation  of  Darwinism  to  Other  Branches  of  Science.  By  R.  S.  Ball, 
Astronomer-Royal  of  Ireland. 

Yox  Clamantis.  By  W.  A.  Sim. 

The  Foundering  of  the  ‘  Fortun  i.’  By  J.  Arbnthnot  Wilson. 

“  Sir  Hilary’s  Prayer.”  By  Miss  Lydia  E.  Booker. 

At  the  Docks  :  an  Appeal. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 

DON  JOHN  of  AUSTRIA;  or,  Passages 

from  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1547-1578.  By  the  lab?  Sir 
V  illiam  Stirling  Maxwkll,  Bart.  W  ith  numerous  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood,  including  Portraits,  Drawings  of  Shipping,  Pieces  of  Armour 
Weapons  of  War,  Costumes,  &c.,  from  Authentic  Contemporary  Sources* 
2  vols.  royal  8vo,  42s. 

***  The  Folio  E.lition  is  now  out  of  print. 

LUTHER,  a  SHORT  BIOGRAPHY,  reprinted 

by  Permission  from  the  Contemporary  Review.  By  James  Anthony  Froude 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  ’ 

The  LIFE  of  MARTIN  LUTHER,  By 

Julius  Koestlin.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  4  Fac-similes  in 
Lithography  and  about  90  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  from  Authentic 
Sources.  Large  crown  8vo,  I6's.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  JESUS  the 

MESSIAH.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  M.A.  Oxon.,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Warburtonian  Lecturer  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  2  vols.  8vo,  42s. 

ZELLER’S  HISTORY  of  ECLECTICISM 

in  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne.  Crown  Svo,  10s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  MY  HEART:  My  Auto- 

biogrnphy.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,” 
&c.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

“  A  singular  aud  in  some  respects  remarkable  work.” — Derby  Merc ury. 

FLOWERS  and  their  PEDIGREES.  By 

Grant  Allen.  With  50  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson. 
Crown  Svo,  price  7s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of 

EDINBURGH  during  it?  First  Three  Hundred  Years.  By  Sir  Alexander. 
Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  price  36s. 

Lin  November. 

SCRAPS ;  or  Scenes,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes 

from  Memories  of  my  Earlier  Days.  By  Lord  Saltoun.  2  vols.  crown  8vo* 
price  ISs.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

HISTORY  of  the  KNIGHTS  of  MALTA,  or 

Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  By  Whitworth  Porter,  Major-General, 
Royal  Engineers.  Revised  Edition,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions,  8vo,  21s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession 

of  James  the  First  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition.  In  course  of  publication  moutbly,  to  be 
completed  in  10  Volumes,  price  6s  each.  [.Vol.  VI.  on  December  1st . 

JAMES  MILL  ;  a  Biography.  By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL ;  a  Criticism,  with 

Personal  Reoollections.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 

FIVE  GREAT  PAINTERS ;  Leonardo  da 

Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Ripliael,  Albert  Dtirer.  By  Lady  Eastlake. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 

COOKERY  and  HOUSEKEEPING;  a  Manual 

of  Domestic  Economy  for  Largo  and  Small  Families.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve. 
Fourth  Edition,  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

WHOM  NATURE  LEADETH.  By  G.  Noel 

Hatton.  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  21s. 

THICKER  THAN  WATER.  By  James  Payn, 

Author  of  “  Lest  Sir  Massingberd,”  &c.  Reprinted  from  Longman’s  Magazine. 
3  vols.,  21s. 

IN  the  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.  By  Bret 

Harte,  Author  of  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  &c.  Reprinted  from 
Longman’s  Magazine.  1  vol.,  2s,  boards  :  or  2s  6d,  cloth. 

[This  Work  is  Copyright. 
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MESSRS. 


A  NARRATIVE  of  EVENTS  connected 

with  the  Publication  of  the  “TRACTS  for  the  TIMES.”  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Supp’ement  extending  to  t  >e  Present  Tims.  By  William 
Palmer.  Author  of  “  Origines  Liturgical,”  &o.  Crown  870,  7s  6.1. 


THOUGHTS  upon  the  LITURGICAL 

GOSPELS  for  the  SUNDAYS,  one  for  each  day  iu  the  yea’*.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  on  their  Origin,  History,  the  Modifications  made  in  them  by  the 
Reformers  and  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  honour  always  paid 
to  them  iu  the  Church,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  drawn  from 
the  Writings  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 


A  REVIEW  of  the  BAPTISMAL  CON- 

TROVERSY.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  OFFICE  for  the 

MINISTRATION  of  HOLY  BAPTISM.  Illustrated  from  Holy  Scripture, 
Ancient  Liturgies,  and  the  Writings  of  Catholic  Fathers,  Doctors,  and 
Divines.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Pereira,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo,  14s.  [Nearly  ready. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of 

JOHN  KEBLE,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ The  Christian  Year.’*  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of 

H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  3s  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of 

Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D  D..  late  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


OF  the  FIVE  WOUNDS  of  the  HOLY 

CHURCH.  By  Antonio  Rosmini.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  H.  P. 
Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8/o,  7s  6d. 


PRIVATE  PRAYERS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B. 

Pusey,  D.D.  Edited,  With  a  Preface,  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.  Royal  32mo, 
2s  GJ. 

The  APOSTOLIC  LITURGY  and  the 

EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS.  Being  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  with  Appendices  on  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  By  John  Edward  Field,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Benson.  Crown 
870,  12s. 

LOGIC  and  LIFE,  with  other  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

*' Some  of  these  sermons  are  as  powerful  as  any  preached  in  this  generation, 
and,  indeed,  full  of  genius,  original  thought,  and  spiritual  veracity.  Of  the  first 
three,  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  in  terms  too  high.”— Spectator. 

“  These  [two  last  named]  sermons  exhibit  at  the  full  the  real  greatness  of  Mr. 
Holland’s  power — his  originality,  his  insight,  his  range  of  experience,  observation, 
and  sympathies;  and,  above  all,  his  never-failing  elevation  of  spiritual  feeling 
and  judgment,  speak- ng  in  language  brilliant,  forcible,  copious,  rising  often  to 
splendour  and  magnificence.” — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

“  The  sermons  are  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerful.  They 
fully  bear  out  the  high  reputation  Mr.  Holland  has  obtained  as  a  preacher  of  con- 
gideraVde  acceptableness  and  influence  with  hearers  of  education  and  culture.” — 
Guardian. 

The  ORGANISATION  of  the  EARLY 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES.  Being  the  B  impton  Lectures  for  1880.  By 
Edwin  Hatch,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Grinfield  Lecturer 
in  the  Septuagint,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Purleigh.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  8vo,  10s  6d. 


The  CHURCH  and  the  MINISTRY.  A 

Review  of  the  Rpv.  Edwin  Hatch's  “  Bampton  Lectures.”  By  the  Rev. 
CnARLES  Gore.  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Vice-Principal  of 
Cuddesdon  Theological  College.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  Is  6J. 


FIVE  MINUTES:  Daily  Readings  of 

Poetry.  Selected  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Editor  of  ‘‘For  Days  and  Years,” 
'^ithor  of  “Christian  Biographies,”  &c.  16ino,  3s  6d. 

“  As  aVitplo,  we  can  heartily  commend  the  collection  as  well  chosen  and  taste¬ 
fully  printed.” — Spectator. 

41  The  selection  displays  wide  reading  and  cultjfflted  taste.”— Church  Times. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most -pleasant  and  novel  books  of  selected  verses  we  have 
yet  6een.” — Church  Review. 

“  Every  one  of  the  pieces  selected  contains  some  striking  and  beautiful 
thought.”— Booliseller% 


The  ANNOTATED  BOOK  of  COMMON 

PRAYER.  Being  an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the 
Devotional  System  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  History  of  the  Reformation,”  “  The 
Annotated  Bible,”  &c.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Quarto,  21s,  or  half, 
bound  in  morocco,  31s  6d. 

The  reception  which  “  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ”  has  met  with 
during  an  issue  of  eight  editions  in  sixteen  years  has  led  the  Publishers  to  believo 
that  a  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged,  in  accordance  with  our  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge,  would  be  acceptable.  The  present  edition  has  therefore  been 
prepared  with,  among  others,  the  following  improvements  : — 

1.  A  thoroughly  trustworthy  text  of  the  whole  Prayer-book,  such  as  has  not 
hitherto  been  accessible. 

2.  A  much  enlarged  Introduction,  embracing  in  a  compact  form  all  that  is  now 
known  respecting  the  history  of  the  Prayer-book. 

3.  The  Epistles  and  Gospels,  with  all  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  now 
printed  at  length. 

4.  The  Notes  on  the  Minor  Saints’  Days  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  in 
most  cases  re-written. 

"While  these  improvements  do  not  interfere  with  the  value  of  the  older  editions, 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  introduce  the  work  to  a  still  larger  circ’e  of  thoso  vrho 
desire  to  have  a  full  and  exact  Hi  torical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary 
ou  the  Devotional  system  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  facilitate  this  object, 
the  volume  is  published  at  the  very  low  price  of  One  Guinea. 

LECTURES  and  other  THEOLOGICAL 

PAPER.S.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo,  10  s  6d. 

The  ONE  MEDITATOR  :  the  Operation  of 

the  Son  of  God  in  Nature  and  Grace.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1832. 
By  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M  A.,  Rector  of  North  Cerney,  Hon.  Canon  of 
St.  Alban's,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

MODERN  LAQDICEANS,  and  other 

Sermons.  Chiefly  preached  to  Bradfield  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Branston  Gray,  M  A.,  Warden  of  Bradfield  College.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CHURCH  ORGANS:  their  Position  and 

Construction.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  some  Account  of  the  MedimYal 
Organ  Case  still  existing  at  Old  Radnor,  South  Wales.  By  Frederick 
Heathcote  Sutton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brant  Broughton.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Third  Edition,  demy  4to,  cloth,  10s  ;  or  in  paper  boards,  7s  6d. 

PRACTICAL  REFLECTIONS  on  EVERY 

VERSE  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  By  a  Clergyman.  With  a  Preface  by 
H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D ,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  The  HOLY  GOSPELS.  Third  Edition,  4s  6d. 

Vol.  II.  ACTS  to  REVELATION.  [Nearly  ready. 

IS  the  USE  of  the  VESTMENTS  under  the 

ORNAMENTS  RUBRIC  PART  of  the  DISCIPLINE  which  this  CHURCH 
has  RECEIVED?  Letters  between  the  Rev.  H.  M.  FLETCHER,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Grasmere,  and  E.  B.  WHEATLEY  BALME,  M.A.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece,  small  4to,  4s  6d. 

COUNSELS  of  FAITH  and  PRACTICE. 

Being  Sermons  preache  1  on  various  occasions  by  the  R 3V.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt, 
M.A  ,  Vicar  of  St.  Mathias,  Malvern  Link.  8vo,  73  61. 

HENRI  DOMINIQUE  LACORDAIRE ;  a 

Biographical  Sketch.  By  II.  L.  Sidney  Lear,  Author  of  “  Christian  Bio¬ 
graphies,”  &c.  Secoul  Eiitiou,  crown  8ro,  7s  6d. 

STUDIES  in  the  HISTORY  of  the  BOOK 

of  COMMON  PRAYER.  The  Anglican  Reform — The  Puritan  Innovations — 
The  Eliza1  ethan  Re  iction — The  Caroline  Settlement.  With  Appendices.  By 
Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely,  Princ:pal  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  aud  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  This  able  aud  helpful  book— recommending  it  emphatically  to  all  educated 
members  of  the  entire  Anglican  community.”— Church  Quarterly  Review. 

“  We  heartily  commend  this  very  interesting  and  very  readable  book.”— 
Guardian. 

AFTER  DEATH :  an  Examination  of  the 

Testimony  of  Primitive  Tira&s  respecting  the  State  of  the  Faithful  Dead, 
and  their  Relationship  to  the  Living.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  deeply  interesting  volume.” — Church  Quarterly  Riviiw. 

“  This  comprehensive  and  scholarly  book.”— Guardian. 

“Few  more  helpful  *  stand-byes  ’  iu  these  troublous  times.” — Church  Tunes. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  Government  have  given  out,  semi- officially,  that  the 
County  Franchise  Bill  will  be  the  first  measure  of  the  next 
Session,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  accompanied,  rather  than 
followed,  by  a  Redistribution  Bill — both  applying  to  Ireland,  as 
•well  as  Great  Britain— so  that  the  Conservatives  and  the  House 
-of  Lords  will  not  be  able  to  plead  that  the  whole  plan  of  the 
■Government  is  laid  before  the  country  in  an  inadequate  form. 
This  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  separate  the 
two  measures,  not  only  for  the  great  advantages  of  method 
which  their  separation  secures,  but  in  order  to  give  the  House 
of  Lords  the  opportunity  of  bowing  gracefully  to  the  will  of  the 
•country,  as  declared  at  the  general  election,  on  the  one  point 
distinctly  submitted  to  the  country.  But  it  is  most  important 
not  only  that  the  Conservatives  and  the  House  of  Lords  should 
ffie  informed  of  the  general  lines  of  the  Redistribution  measure, 
but  that  the  Liberals  should  be  satisfied  that  it  is  to  be  a  really 
large  measure  which  may  settle  the  question  for  a  generation  or 
two.  It  is  stated  by  one  journal,  which  professes  to  know,  that 
the  three-cornered  constituencies  will  be  done  away  with.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  it,  for  the  minority  seat — which  has  a 
•sort  of  stamp  of  inferiority  on  it,  and  which,  in  case  of  a  vacancy, 
is  always  filled  up  by  a  majority  Member — has  not  worked  well. 
But  it  is  most  important  that  the  same  principle, — the  principle 
■of  adequately  representing  every  aspect  of  political  conviction 
which  is  sufficiently  wide-spread  to  be  entitled  to  representation, 
— should  be  worked  out  so  far  as  it  can  be  in  some  other  way ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  adherents  of  true  democracy 
will  insist  that  it  shall  be  so. 

M.  Ferry,  during  the  debate  on  Tonquin  on  Wednesday  week, 
read  a  telegram  from  M.  Tricou,  French  Charge  d’ Affaires  in 
China,  stating  that  the^Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  had  disavowed 
the  Chinese  Ambassador.  The  statement  created  much  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  Chamber,  and  is  believed  to  have  influenced  the  divi¬ 
sion.  As  Chinese  official  discipline  is  strict,  and  as  Li  Hung 
Chang,  though  an  important  person,  is  in  no  way  the  superior 
of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  the  story  was  received  throughout 
Europe  with  incredulity,  and  has  now  been  officially  denied  by 
the  Government  of  Pekin.  Li  Hung  Chang  made  no  such  dis¬ 
avowal,  and  the  Foreign  Office  of  Pekin  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
its  Ambassador.  A  despatch  in  this  sense  will  be  sent  to  Paris, 
and  meanwhile  the  Marquis  Tseng  is  authorised  to  give  the 
6-tory  a  complete  denial.  It  was  expected  that  M.  Ferry  would 
offer  some  explanation  of  his  well-timed  credulity,  but  none  has 
been  forthcoming,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  the  Chamber 
will  insist  upon  any.  The  Deputies,  apparently,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  deceived  ;  and  the  Opportunist  organ,  La  RepvMique 
Franfaise,  says  it  is  highly  unpatriotic  to  accept  a  Chinese 
statement,  when  it  is  opposed  to  one  made  by  a  French 
diplomatist.  Nevertheless,  no  one  doubts  the  comparative 
authenticity  of  the  Chinese  story,  which,  indeed,  is  self-evident ; 
and  the  incident  has  greatly  reduced  the  moral  authority  both 
•of  the  Ministry  and  the  Chamber.  If  the  French  Premier  can¬ 
not  be  relied  on  for  facts,  and  if  the  Deputies  will  not  exact  the 


truth  from  their  own  agents,  they  openly  betray  the  trust  they 
have  leceived  from  the  people.  No  incident  more  discreditable 
has  occurred  in  France  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

Rumours  have  been  circulated  in  London  and  Paris  of  great 
French  successes  in  Tonquin,  and  other  rumours  of  a  final 
breach  between  China  and  France.  None  of  these  stories  are 
true.  According  to  all  authentic  reports.  Dr.  Harmand,  the 
Civil  Commissioner  in  Tonquin,  has  been  recalled  or  sent  to 
Hue;  and  Admiral  Courbet,  thus  left  supreme- in  the  field, 
does  not  intend  to  advance  yet.  His  reinforcements  are 
arriving,  but  the  country  is  still  flooded,  and  he  will  wait  till 
December  before  he  begins  dragging  forward  the  heavy 
artillery  necessary  to  reduce  Sontay  and  Bacninh.  He  will 
not  even  then  have  more  than  3,000  soldiers  available,  and 
the  delay  enables  the  Chinese  Government  to  forward  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  south.  The  French  Government,  meanwhile, 
though  still  convinced  that  the  Chinese  will  not  fight,  have 
ordered  their  Admiral,  in  certain  contingencies,  to  blockade 
Canton,  and  is  preparing  a  second  expedition,  of  10,000 
men.  There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  any  intention  to  strike  at 
Pekin,  where  alone  China  is  vulnerable ;  and  the  Parisian  papers 
repeat  that  the  credit  to  be  asked  for  will  not  exceed  £400,000, 
a  ridiculous  sum,  which  will  not  defray  the  cost  of  the  coal  and 
transport  it  is  indispensable  to  provide. 


We  are  often  asked  where,  in  the  great  Empire  of  China, 
power  really  resides,  and  we  believe  the  best  short  statement  is 
this.  Subject  to  certain  immovable  customs,  the  Emperor, 
in  his  capacity  of  Father  of  the  people,  can  in  theory  give  any 
order,  and  can  in  practice  punish  with  decapitation  or  exile  any 
official  or  person  who  disobeys  it.  He  is,  in  all  serious  affairs, 
however,  obliged  to  consult,  though  not  to  obey,  a  rather  large 
group  of  Princes  of  his  dynasty  and  great  Mandarins,  who 
divide  the  departments  and  the  great  Viceroyalties  among 
themselves.  The  dynasty,  moreover,  being  foreign,  is  compelled 
to  respect  the  Army,  to  some  extent ;  while  this  Army  is,  for 
financial  reasons,  so  limited  in  number  that  it  is  difficult  to 
garrison  the  Empire,  and  impossible  to  hold  it  down  for 
an  hour.  It  is  the  tradition  of  the  Court,  therefore,  never 
seriously  to  offend  either  the  Army  or  the  people  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provoke  emeutes,  more  especially  in  Pekin.  At  present, 
the  Emperor  is  a  boy,  only  just  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
all  real  authority  belongs  to  a  widow  of  the  last  full-grown 
Emperor,  Hien  Fung— who  is  called  the  Empress-Mother,  but 
is  not  the  mother  of  the  Emperor — to  Prince  Kung,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  favourite  of  the  native  Chinese,  and  two  or  three 
less  known  high  officials.  They  can  send  out  any  orders  they 
please,  and  are  obeyed,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  insur¬ 
rections  which  would  follow  any  great  affront  to  the  pride  of 
the  people,  such  as  the  cession  of  Tonquin  would  be.  China,  in 
fact,  is  a  more  solid  Turkey,  with  Sultan,  Pashas,  Army,  and 
mob  sharing  power  in  unequal  degrees.  As  in  Turkey,  too,  all 
four  are  bound  in  the  chain  of  a  Law  which  cannot  be  modified. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  Sir  Henry  Brand 
wishes  to  retire  from  the  Speakership  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory 
substitute  can  be  found,  and  if  rumour  can  be  trusted  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  men  of  the  first  rank  to  accept  the 
appointment.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  much  to  be 
regretted.  There  is  hardly  any  post  in  which  a  man  qualified 
by  genius  to  strike  out  a  new  line  could  render  such  great 
services  to  his  country.  On  the  few  occasions  on  which  Mr. 
Courtney  has  taken  the  place  of  Chairman  of  Committees,  he  has 
discharged  his  duties  with  a  firmness,  a  tact,  and  an  impartiality 
which  won  the  admiration  of  the  Irish  party  and  the  Opposition, 
as  much  as  of  the  Ministerialists.  Is  not  he  the  man  for  the 
post? 

Herr  von  Kallay,  the  Austrian' Finance  Minister,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6th  made  a  most  rose-coloured  speech  to  the  Hungarian 
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Delegation,  on  tlie  condition  of  Dosma.  Tlie  local  taxation,  lie 
said,  was  now  equal  to  the  local  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of 
the  garrison  was  reduced  to  £730,000  a  year.  The  recruiting 
had  been  successful  even  in  Herzegovina,  only  forty-five  having 
fled  out  of  3,200.  The  cadastral  survey  would  be  completed  by 
next  year,  and  the  administration  of  justice  had  been  thoroughly 
reformed.  The  district  magistrates  had  been  empowered  to 
settle  three-fourths  of  all  cases  summarily,  with  the  aid 
of  two  jurors  elected  by  the  Commune,  and  this  rough- 
and-ready  plan  had  found  great  favour  with  the  people. 
The  effort  to  protect  Catholicism  had  also  been  relaxed, 
and  the  State  had  not  only  endowed  a  seminary  for  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Clergy,  but  had  established  a  college  for 
the  Mussulman  Ulema  in  Serajevo  itself.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  an  official  account ;  but  the  new  plan  for  distributing 
justice  looks  able,  and  the  Delegation  appear  to  have  recognised 
the  new  lenity  in  the  Administration.  There  was,  however,  a 
refusal  to  transmute  the  tithe,  which  is  levied  on  the  crop  and 
interferes  with  agriculture,  into  a  land-tax. 

It  is  asserted  in  Vienna  that  a  serious  insurrection  has  broken 
out  in  Servia,  the  militia  of  one  district  at  least  being  in  open 
mutiny  against  an  order  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  newly- 
organised  Deserves.  'The  Government  of  Belgrade  deny  the 
seriousness  of  the  movement,  but  some  7,000  troops  have  been 
despatched  to  put  it  down,  and  all  the  Radical  leaders  in  Belgrade 
have  been  arrested.  The  insurgents  proclaimed  Prince  Kara- 
georgeviteh  King  of  Servia,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that  the 
great  unpopularity  of  King  Milano  makes  any  rising  serious.  The 
European  importance  of  the  event  arises  from  the  chance  that 
King  Milano  may  be  dethroned,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  man 
of  Panslavic  tendencies,  in  which  case  Austria  would  occupy 
Servia,  and  the  long-expected  war  with  Russia  would  be  pre¬ 
cipitated.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  movement  will  be 
suppressed,  but  the  risk  of  assassination  is  never  absent  in 
Servia,  and  the  people  have  imbibed  an  idea  that  a  more  Radical 
Government  would  seriously  lighten  both  the  taxes  and  military 
service.  _ 

The  people  of  Jamaica  appear  to  be  tired  of  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  by  Anglo-Indian  officers,  although  their  advocates  admit 
that  under  them  the  Negroes  have  greatly  advanced,  and  race¬ 
hatreds  have  become  less  bitter.  On  Thursday,  therefore,  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  West  Indians  waited  on  Lord  Derby,  to  beg  for  their 
old  Assembly  back  again.  Lord  Derby  refused  this,  but  stated 
that  the  Government  regarded  the  despotic  system  as  only 
temporary,  and  had  considered  a  new  Constitution  with  a  much 
larger  infusion  of  the  elective  element.  He  hinted,  moreover, 
that  the  negroes  would  be  allowed  their  share  both  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  island. 
The  wisdom  of  the  change  depends,  of  course,  upon  its  oppor¬ 
tuneness  ;  but  we  imagine  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  will 
retain  an  effective  veto,  and  with  negroes  voting  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  it  is  difficult  in  the  West  Indies  to  base 
political  organisation  upon  their  incapacity.  They  are  at  least 
as  forward  in  Jamaica  as  in  any  Southern  State,  excejDt,  per¬ 
haps,  Maryland.  _ 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Democrat  Party  in  .the 
Union  will  carry  the  White  House  next  year.  They  expected 
to  do  so,  but  the  “fall”  elections,  which  have  just  begun, 
show  considerable  reaction.  Massachusetts  has  rejected  its 
Democrat  Governor,  General  Butler,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Minnesota  the  Republicans  have  been  elected  by  heavy  majori¬ 
ties.  Even  in  New  York,  though  it  remains  Democrat,  a 
Republican  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  State  by  a  majority 
of  17,000.  Should  the  reaction  continue,  the  fight  will  be  a 
close  one,  and  will  probably  turn  on  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  candidates.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  Democrats 
will  run  old  Mr.  Tilden,  who  some  years  ago  obtained  a  clear 
majority  of  the  total  votes,  though  not  of  the  States;  but  the 
Republicans  are'  undecided  as  to  their  candidate.  He  will 
probably  be  a  man  comparatively  unknown,  as  President  Arthur 
has  no  chance,  and  no  member  of  his  Cabinet  has  much  hold 
upon  the  people. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  St.  Pancras  Vestry 
Hall  which  on  the  Continent  would  be  regarded  with  crave 
alarm.  It  was  intended  to  advocate  State  aid  to  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  London  poor,  who,  according  to  Canon  Spence, 
cannot  find  houses,  there  being  fifty  applicants  for  every  vacant 
room.  Mr.  Torrens,  Member  for  Finsbury,  and  Mr.  H.  Huleatt, 
Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Bethnal  Green,  strongly  supported  the  pro¬ 


ject;  but  the  room  was  filled  with  members  of  the  Democratic 
Federation,  who  shouted  that  the  capitalists  ought  to  emigrate, 
and  that  their  fathers  had  been  plundered  of  the  land,, 
and  they  meant  to  have  it  again.  They  moved  and  carried 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  “  a  reasonable  scheme  of  home 
colonisation,  and  State  employment  of  labour  at  home.”  None 
of  the  speakers  on  this  side  defined  what  they  meant  by 
State  employment  at  home,  or  whether  they  intended  to  buy  or 
to  confiscate  the  land.  If  the  former,  rent  must  be  paid,  and  the 
Democratic  Federation  is  only  seeking  to  turn  town  labourers 
into  agricultural  labourers ;  but  if  the  latter,  credit  would 
receive  a  shock  which  would  empty  the  wage-paying  fund.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  many  hold  these  extreme  ideas,  but  it  seems 
clear  either  that  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  able-bodied  dis¬ 
tress  in  London,  or  that  the  distressed  are  more  conscious  of 
suffering. 

The  Standard  publishes  an  account  of  the  present  position  of 
the  Nihilists,  derived,  it  states,  from  “one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  Russian  statesmen  now  in  office.”  According  to  this 
authority,  the  party  has  of  late  become  weak  and  disorganised. 
Many  of  their  leaders  have  been  condemned,  and  the  police 
recently  succeeded  in  arresting  at  Kharkof  their  executive 
chief — or  supreme  Head  Centre,  as  the  Fenians  would 
say — -a  lady  of  extraordinary  endowments,  named  Vera 
Philipora.  It  was  she  who  devised  the  scheme  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  revolt,  and  succeeded  in  winning  over  some  forty  officers,, 
principally  in  Tiflis, — and,  the  prominent  Minister  might  have 
added,  many  officers  in  the  Navy.  She  has  within  the  last  two 
weeks  revealed  the  entire  plot,  in  a  confession  which  fills  a 
volume,  and  is  much  better  done,  the  narrator  says,  than  any 
official  in  this  Ministry  could  have  done  it.  The  story  sounds 
wild  to  Western  ears,  but  no  Minister  would  have  fabricated 
the  statement  that  a  lady  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  all  we  know  of 
Nihilist  ways  and  Russian  society.  Moreover,  Tiflis  is  just  the 
place  to  be  chosen  as  the  nucleus  of  a  military  revolt,  for  it  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  which  is  full 
of  officers  sent  there  as  a  punishment  and  for  disciplinary 
reasons.  There  is  ground  for  believing,  too,  that  discontent  in. 
Russia,  like  population  and  wealth,  accumulates  in  the  southern 
provinces.  We  all  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  of  Russia  as  a 
sort  of  Arctic  Power  ;  while,  since  the  emancipation,  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  yearly  quitting  the  Northern  governments  for  the 
pleasanter  and  more  cultivable  South. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  presided  at  Aberdeen, 
yesterday  week  at  a  banquet  given  to  Sir  R.  Cross,  and  in  his 
opening  speech  maintained  that  the  Conservatives  were  not  an 
obstructive  Party,  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  further  pro¬ 
gress  “  within  the  lines  of  the  Constitution,”  that  the  Liberals 
have  no  policy  except  to  give  sops  first  to  one  section  and  then, 
to  another  section  of  their  divided  Party,  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  very  popular  in  the  country,  though  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  House  of  Commons  is.  Sir  Richard  Cross 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Aberdonians  that  though  they 
might  have  called  themselves  Liberals  all  their  life,  there  would 
be  no  inconsistency  in  their  turning  Conservative  now,  as  a  Con¬ 
servative  now  only  endeavours  to  put  on  a  brake  to  arrest  the 
mad  progress  of  modern  Radicalism.  That  was  a  very  skilful 
“  economy  ”  to  preach  to  Aberdeen  alarmists,  but,  as  nowhere 
in  the  islands  are  there  fewer  political  alarmists  than  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  Sir  R.  Cross  was  probably  not  very  successful.  In  the 
evening,  Sir  R.  Cross  addressed  the  working-men  on  the  same 
theme,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  favour  of  the  proprietary 
franchise, — including  evidently  “  faggot-voting,” — one  of  the 
worst  devices  of  clever  election  agents  for  rigging  the  electorate- 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  already  beginning  his  canvass  of  West 
C umberland,  and  made  a  speech  at  Parton,  near  Whitehaven* 
on  Monday,  in  which  he  appeared  openly  as  a  candidate  for 
West  Cumberland  at  the  next  general  election.  We  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  the  responsibility  of  this  canvass  is  subduing 
considerably  the  tone  of  Sir  Wilfrid’s  hostility  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  declares  that  he  is,  and  will  be,  a  free-lance,  and  that 
he  intends  to  be  a  free-lance  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ;  but  he 
no  longer  makes  his  speeches  one  long  sneer  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
supposed  derelictions  of  principle.  He  made  the  duty  of  evacuat¬ 
ing  Egypt  the  chief  point  of  his  speech,  but  when  he  appealed  to 
the  coxmtry  to  insist  on  it  in  pure  justice  to  Egypt,  which  suffers, 
he  says,  under  a  grinding  tyranny  rivetted  on  her  by  our  troops, 
he  seems  to  «s  to  have  been  hardly  sincere.  Does  he  really  wish 
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V>  make  the  life  of  the  Egyptian  peasant  happy  ?  If  he  does, 
ne  would  certainly  not  advocate  giving  Egypt  hack  to  the  old 

regime.  _ 

At  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Bristol  University  College 
Club,  last  Monday,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  proposing  success  to 
.the  College,  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  England,  which  he  commenced  by  remarking  that  M. 
Renan  had  called  our  own  age  the  most  amusing  age  that  had  ever 
been,  whereas  he  himself  thought  its  rapid  scientific  progress  gave 
it  a  right  to  rank  rather  as  the  most  interesting  age.  Perhaps  the 
difference  is  that  M.  Renan, — who  is  apt  to  take  serious  things 
lightly, — is  greatly  “  amused  ”  where  Sir  John  Lubbock  is 
deeply  interested.  At  least  M.  Renan  is  clearly  as  much  amused 
as  interested  in  the  progress  of  science, — to  which  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  gives  himself  up  heart  and  soul, — and  is  disposed  even  to 
regard  the  religious  education  of  the  world  as  something  like  a 
feat  in  divine  irony.  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  attitude  of  mind  is 
much  more  serious ;  he  is  scandalised  at  the  small  attention 
paid  to  science  in  our  middle-class  schools,  and  pleads  warmly 
and  effectively  for  a  fuller  and  more  adequate  study  of  modern 
languages, — even  in  the  interests  of  commerce  itself,  which 
more  and  moi-e  needs  the  knowledge  of  modern  languages, 
and  yet  finds  Englishmen  less  accomplished  in  them  than  the 
eountrymen  of  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Sir  John 
said  that  every  good  middle-class  school  should  give  six  hours  a 
a  week  to  science,  six  to  mathematics,  six  to  modern  languages 
and  history,  and  two  to  geography,  leaving  twenty  hours  a  week 
for  classics,  with  regard  to  which  he  urged  that  Latin  should 
be  taught  as  a  modern  language — i.e.,  that  it  should  be  spoken. 
But  why  does  Sir  John  treat  Greek  so  lightly  ?  For  its  own 
sake,  it  is  worth  far  more  than  Latin,  though  not,  of  course,  in 
relation  to  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 


Mr.  Fawcett  made  a  graceful  and  vigorous  speech  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  Hackney  on  Thursday,  in  which,  as  he  always  does, 
be  stuck  to  his  colours  like  a  man,  repeating  his  old  reasons  for 
giving  the  suffrage  to  women,  for  abolishing  the  faggot  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  county  constituencies,  for  securing  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  minorities,  and  for  exempting  India  from  the  cost  of 
such  expeditions  as  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  last  year.  On 
the  subject  of  the  faggot  qualifications,  Mr.  Fawcett  was  un¬ 
answerable,  and  much  that  he  said  on  the  representation  of 
minorities  was  very  valuable,  though  he  did  not  suggest  how, 
if  the  present  three-cornered  constituencies  were  to  be  retained 
and  extended,  their  anomalies  were  to  be  pared  away.  It  is  getting 
high  time  now  to  come  to  details  on  points  of  this  kind,  and  if 
anybody  knows  how  to  make  the  representation  of  minorities 
feasible,  and  not  liable  to  a  catastrophe  whenever  a  minority 
Member  dies  or  resigns,  we  wish  he  would  state  his  plan  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Hare’s  is  far  too  complicated  for  success. 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  made  a  speech  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
some  of  his  Middlesex  constituents  at  Kilburn,  which,  if  the 
Times'  report  can  be  trusted,  contained  little  worthy  of  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  speaker.  There  were  two  observations,  however, 
of  some  interest, — one,  that  if  he  had  lived  fifty  years  ago,  he 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  a  Conservative,  but  a  Liberal,  since 
the  Liberals  of  those  days  promoted  national  interests;  whereas, 
Liberals  of  these  days  promote  party  interests  only.  The  other 
remark  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  “  the  most  disorderly 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  one  or  two  Irish  Members.”  From  these  two  remarks  an 
acute  critic  might  politically  construct  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
as  Professor  .Owen  does  a  palaeozoic  animal  from  the  joint  of  a 
toe  and  a  rib.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried  two  much  greater 
measures  for  the  good  of  Ireland  than  any  Liberal  measure  of 
fifty  years  ago  was  for  the  good  of  England,  if  we  except  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  Poor-law  reform.  And  both  these  Irish 
measures  were  far  moi'e  difficult  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  English  enthusiasm,  than  the  Reform  Bill  itself.  Also, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  sometimes  transgresses  the  strict  rules  of  order, 
it  is  only  as  all  great  Ministers  always  have  transgressed  them, 
— because  his  is  an  exceptional  position,  in  relation  to  which  the 
House  does  not  choose  or  wish  to  insist  on  the  commonplaces  of 
its  rules.  Lord  George  Hamilton  should  remember  that  pert- 
ness  is  not  popular  amongst  Englishmen. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  Principal  Clerk  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  died  on  Sunday 
last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Eminent  neither  as  a  preacher 
nor  as  a  theologian,  a  fair  business  debater  rather  than  a  popu¬ 


lar  orator,  he  yet  held  a  position  among  the  forces  of  resist¬ 
ance  in  his  Church  second  only  to  that  of  Dr.  Begg,  whose 
death  preceded  his  own  by  a  few  weeks.  In  regal'd  to  some 
burning  questions,  he  was  even  more  the  drag  on  the  coach 
than  his  better-known  contemporary.  For,  if  Dr.  Begg  repre¬ 
sented  the  hopeless  Toryism  of  “Ho  Surrender,”  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  represented  the  frequently  more  effective  Con¬ 
servatism  of  expediency,  caution,  and  dread  of  change.  He 
approved  of  the  movement  for  uniting  the  Free  Church  with 
the  other  Dissenting  Presbyterian  bodies  of  Scotland.  But  he 
threw  cold  water  on  the  Disestablishment  agitation,  and  he 
opposed,  sometimes  with  a  bitterness  which  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  wonted  suavity,  the  exegetical  and  theological 
tendencies  identified  with  the  name  and  writings  of  Professor 
Robertson  Smith.  With  his  death,  moreover,  the  Free  Church 
loses  its  most  remarkable  social  figure.  The  educated  peasants, 
who  form  the  majority  of  its  pastorate,  had  a  curious  respect 
for,  and  indeed  stood  rather  in  awe  of,  this  baronet,  in  whose 
veins  flowed  the  bluest  clerical  blood  in  Scotland, — who  was  the 
nephew  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  had  an  Oxford 
training,  and  had  yet  thrown  in  his  lot  with  themselves  and 
their  poverty. 

The  Oxford  memorial  concerning  the  physiological  laboratory, 
which  asks,  we  believe,  that  no  experiments  on  living  animals  shall 
be  made  in  the  new  Oxford  laboratory  except  under  anaesthetics, 
and  none  at  all  on  the  higher  domestic  auimals,  will  probably  be 
considered  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council  next  Monday.  It  has 
received,  we  understand,  142  signatures, — rather  over  100  from 
members  in  Oxford  and  its  suburbs,  and  the  rest  from  a  circle 
of  about  fifteen  miles  round.  Three  Heads  of  Houses  and 
nine  University  Professors  have  signed  it,  and  we  are  told 
that  Magdalen  men  have  signed  it  more  numerously  than  any 
College  but  one,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  College, 
far  more  numerously  than  any.  How,  as  Professor  Burdon 
Sanderson  is  ex  officio  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  as  Magdalen 
has  for  years  past  had  a  physiological  laboratory  of  its  own,  this 
popularity  of  the  memorial  among  Magdalen  men  is  highly 
significant. 

If  the  member's  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  really  desire  to 
judge  the  question  before  them  on  its  merits,  we  would  entreat 
them  to  read  the  paper  by  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer  and  Dr.  William 
Murrell  on  nitrite  of  sodium  as  a  poison  (or,  in  the  grand  lan¬ 
guage  of  medical  men,  “  as  a  toxic  agent  ”),  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Lancet.  There  we  read  how  these  gentlemen,  after 
poisoning  two  cats  by  heavy  doses  of  nitrite  of  sodium,  tried  it 
on  human  beings,  not,  of  course,  in  doses  heavy  enough  to  kill, 
but  quite  heavy  enough  to  cause  great  pain  and  suffering.  “  In 
addition  to  these  experiments,  we  have  made  some  observations 
clinically.  To  eighteen  adults— fourteen  men  and  four  women 
— we  ordered  ten  grains  of  the  pure  nitrite  of  sodium  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  of  these  seventeen  declared  that  they  were 
unable  to  take  it.  They  came  back  protesting  loudly,  aud  required 
no  questioning  as  to  the  symptoms  pi'oduced.  They  seemed  to  be 
pretty  unanimous  on  one  point — that  it  was  about  the  worst  medi¬ 
cine  they  had  ever  taken.  They  said  if  they  ever  took  another  dose 
they  would  expect  to  drop  down  dead,  and  it  would  serve  them 
right.  One  man,  a  burly,  strong  fellow,  suffering  from  a  little 
rheumatism  only  ”  [so  that  the  medicine  was  evidently  not  even 
intended  for  his  benefit],  “  said  that,  after  taking  the  first  dose,  he 
‘  felt  giddy,’  as  if  he  would  ‘  go  off  insensible.’  His  lips,  face,  and 
hands  turned  blue,  and  he  had  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  aud  a 
half  before  he  dared  move.  His  heart  fluttered,  and  he  suffered 
from  throbbing  pains  in  the  head.  He  was  urged  to  try  another 
dose,  but  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  wife  and  family.” 
“  The  only  one.  of  the  fourteen  patients  who  made  no  complaint 
after  taking  ten  grains  was  powerfully  affected  by  fifteen.  He 
suffered  from  violent  nausea,  and  his  head,  he  said,  felt  as 
if  it  would  split  in  two.”  So  it  is  clear  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  intentionally  prosecuted  up  to  the  point  of 
severe  pain.  “It  must  be  admitted,”  say  these  very  candid 
experimenters,  “  that  our  experiences  have  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory but  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  they  show 
very  clearly  one  thing  of  which  the  Hebdomadal  Council  are 
bound  to  take  note, — that  the  habit  of  experimenting  freely  on 
living  animals  inspires  the  very  natural  and  logical  desire  to 
pursue  the  same  class  of  experiments  beyond  the  verge  of  cruelty, 
if  not  of  risk,  on  human  beings  too. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  PROPOSED  REFORM  BILLS. 


if  property  is  not  to  be  substantially  represented  as  property, 
then  the  attempt  to  represent  it  unsubstantially,  by  availing 
ourselves  of  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  traditions  of 
an  obsolete  regime ,  will  be  a  failure,  and  will  cause  much 
more  distrust  of  the  proprietary  classes  than  it  will  secure  to 


IF  the  Government  are  disposed,  as  is  alleged,  to  defer  to  J 
the  feeling  of  the  Constituencies  who  returned  them  to  j 
power,  by  introducing  at  the  opening  of  next  Session  a  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  establishing  a  uniform  residential  franchise  in  towns  ; 
and  counties,  and  think  of  accompanying  it  by  a  separate 
Bill,  in  which  their  plan  for  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  would 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  it  can  hardly  be  too  soon  to  discuss 
the  principles  on  which  such  measures,  if  they  are  to  win  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Liberal  Party,  should  be  founded.  In  the 
present  article,  we  desire  only  to  sketch  the  ideal  to  be 
carried  out  in  these  measures,  without,  of  course,  in  the  least 
suggesting  that  no  Bills  could  deserve  the  full  confidence  of 
the  country  in  which  the  ideal  was  not  attained. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  Franchise  Bill,  we  would  earnestly 
advise  the  constituencies  to  insist,  as  something  like  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  hearty  assent  to  such  a  Bill  that  the  faggot  quali-  | 
fications  for  the  county  should  be  absolutely  abolished.  If 
every  householder  in  the  county  is  to  have  his  vote  in  order 
that  the  Members  elected  may  at  least  represent  the  local 
opinion  of  that  county,  it  should  not  be  possible  to  counteract 
the  drift  of  local  opinion  by  purchasing  for  strangers  at  a  distance, 
without  any  sort  of  personal  interest  in  local  affairs,  the  right 
to  rig  the  electoral  market  by  speculative  investments.  Even  in 
the  interests  of  Conservatism,  even  in  the  interests  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  party,  this  is  utterly  bad.  We  cordially  admit  that  local 
feeling,  whether  the  feeling  of  squires,  or  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
or  of  the  farmers,  or  of  any  other  genuine  part  of  the  resident 
population,  is  entitled  to  be  fully  represented  in  proportion 
to  its  real  influence.  But  so  much  the  more  we  assert 
that  it  ought*  to  be  punishable  as  one  of  the  worst  of  corrupt 
practices,  for  persons  without  any  sort  of  natural  connection 
with  the  county  to  buy  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  election, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  party  interests,  be  they  the 
interests  of  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals.  The  County  Franchise 
Bill  will  not  be  up  to  the  mark,  unless  the  faggot  voting 
is  entirely  and  finally  ended.  Of  course,  when  we  say  this, 
we  do  not  presume  to  say  with  anything  like  the  same 
confidence,  that  the  only  county  qualification  should  be  a 
residential  one,  and  that  the  right  of  a  proprietor  of  a 
freehold,  as  a  proprietor,  to  vote  in  a  county  election  should  be 
abolished.  That,  indeed,  is  what  we  should  like  to  see  made 
the  ideal  of  the  Bill.  It  seems  to  us  that  for  non-resident 
proprietors  to  vote  in  several  counties,  merely  as  landowners, 
and  in  several  other  counties  as  residents,  is  much  more  likely 
to  increase  the  jealousy  felt  of  them  amongst  the  numerous  classes 
who  have  no  property  outside  the  walls  of  their  own  houses, 
than  to  increase  substantially  the  influence  of  property  at  the 
poll.  Democracy  is  not  a  system  which  you  can  safely  cheat 
or  trick  by  gaining  petty  advantages  over  it  of  this  kind.  It 
is  far  wiser  to  accept  the  system  frankly,  and  to  try  to  persuade 
the  people  at  large  to  adopt  your  views,  than  to  attempt  to 
steal  a  march  upon  them  by  handicapping  the  poorer  voters, 
that  is,  by  weighting  them  with  traditional  disadvantages  derived 
from  an  extinct  aristocratic  regime.  We  hold  that  nothing 
will  tell  worse  against  the  influence  of  rank  and  wealth  than 
to  attempt  to  keep  for  rank  and  wealth  rags  and  tatters  of 
on  obsolete  political  influence,  after  the  main  source  of  that 
influence  has  been  repudiated  and  resigned.  Still,  we  are 
quite  aware  that  in  a  country  as  conservative  of  old  habits  as 
England,  and  where  the  services  rendered  to  the  Liberal  Party 
by  the  old  forty-shilling  freehold  are  so  vividly  remembered, 
there  will  be  a  very  great  reluctance  to  surrender  entirely  the 
old  popular  suffrage  of  the  counties,  only  on  the  ground  that  a 
new  and  much  more  popular  county  suffrage  has  superseded  it. 
We  are  so  well  aware  of  the  strong  historical  prejudices  to 
which  the  friends  of  the  old  forty-shilling  freehold  will  appeal, 
that  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  say  that  no  Bill  which 
does  not  strictly  limit  the  franchise  in  counties,  as  in  boroughs, 
to  a  residential  franchise,  ought  to  receive  the  favour  of  the 
people.  But  this  we  do  say,  that  no  Bill  which  does  not 
absolutely  abolish  altogether — as  Sir  Henry  James  has  so 
well  maintained, — the  faggot-voting,  should  receive  the 
favour  of  the  people  ;  and  next,  that  the  bolder  the  new 
measure  shall  be  in  approaching  the  test  of  residence 
as  the  sole  qualification  for  voting  in  either  counties  or 
boroughs,  the  more  will  it  deserve  the  confidence  of  hearty 
Liberals.  If  property  is  to  be  substantially  represented  as 
property’  the  whole  principle  of  the  Act  of  1867  and  the 
whole  principle  of  the  County  Suffrage  Bill  is  wrong.  And 


them  of  valuable  influence. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  must 
make  a  fair  approximation  towards  giving  equal  weight 
in  the  Legislature  to  equally  weighty  bodies  of  men, 
— counting  population  as  the  chief  constituent  of  poli¬ 
tical  weight,  but  not,  of  course,  excluding  wealth  and  energy, 
as  very  important  elements  of  political  weight.  We  do  not 
mean  that  no  population  numbering  less  than  50,000  souls 
should  elect  a  Member,  but  that  where  a  population  of  some 
25,000  or  30,000  souls  is  to  have  a  single  Member,  there  should 
be  a  good  reason  for  giving  to  that  population  more  than  its 
proportional  weight  in  the  community,  some  reason  derived 
from  the  wealth  it  has  accumulated  or  the  characteristic 
energy  that  it  has  displayed.  For  the  most  part,  we 
should  hope  that  no  county  division  with  a  population 
under  30,000  would  be  allowed,  and  that  so  far  as  the  smaller 
boroughs  are  to  be  retained,  the  grouping  system — which  has 
answered  very  well  hitherto — should  be  so  far  adopted  as  to  bring- 
up  the  constituency  of  every  Member  to  something  like  30,000 
at  the  lowest.  It  is  clearly  of  no  use  to'bring  in  a  new  Redistribu¬ 
tion  Bill  like  the  homoeopathic  measure  of  18G7.  As  the  counties 
are  to  be  enfranchised,  it  will  be  impossible  to  leave  very  minute 
constituencies  with  the  full  representative  influence  of  a  county 
division,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  desired  that  a  new  Reform  agitation, 
should  spring  up  as  soon  as  the  Reform  Bills  are  carried.  The 
opportunity  of  settling  this  great  question  in  a  more  or  less 
durable  fashion  must  not  be  lost.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  any  disposition  to  adopt  a  hard-and-fast  line  which  should 
disfranchise  or  swamp  really  characteristic  constituencies,  on 
the  sole  ground  that  they  do  not  include  a  population  reaching  a 
given  inflexible  figure.  But  some  attempt  there  must  be  to  distri¬ 
bute  legislative  representation  in  real  proportion  to  political 
weight,  and  we  hold  that  in  estimating  political  weight,  popula¬ 
tion  must  be  the  chief  element,  though  various  other  considera¬ 
tions  should  be  taken  into  account.  For  instance,  it  will  be  quite 
fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Metropolis,  as  the  seat  of  the  Legislature,  over  distant  localities, 
and,  therefore,  to  give  Scotland  and  Ireland  a  considerably  larger 
allotment  of  Members  than  the  same  population  as  Scotland  and 
Ireland  contain,  if  living  in  the  counties  which  contain  London, 
would  be  entitled  to.  But  if  the  Redistribution  Bill  is  to  be 
satisfactory,  it  certainly  must  take  a  very  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  minimum  constituency  returning 
even  a  single  Member,  to  a  population  of  between  30,000  and 
50,000  souls.  In  London,  it  might  be  reasonable  enough  to 
regard  a  population  of  50,000  as  not  under-represented,  even 
though  it  had  no  more  legislative  representation  than  a 
population  of  30,000 — representing  an  equal  stake  in  the 
country — in  Ross-shire  or  Clare. 

Lastly,  we  cordially  hold,  with  Mr.  Fawcett,  that  great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  virtual  disfranchisement  of 
minorities  by  the  adoption  of  any  system  which  would  drown 
them  everywhere  in  the  same  predominant  majority.  But  we 
cannot  see  our  way,  either  to  a  very  large  extension  of  the 
present  “three-cornered’’  system — which,  without  very  large 
extension,  is  really  unjust  to  the  predominant  majority, — or  to 
the  still  more  complicated  form  of  Mr.  Hare’s  system,  which 
Mr.  Parker  Smith  proposes  in  his  letter  of  to-day.  To  win 
the  confidence  of  a  democracy,  the  very  first  requisite  of  a 
system  is  simplicity.  We  must  not  ask  the  people  to  accept  a 
plan  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  will  be  open 
to  a  thousand  plausible  misrepresentations  sure  to  under¬ 
mine  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  might  be  possible  to 
apply  successfully  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Parker  Smith  proposes 
to  the  Universities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  we 
should  not  be  indisposed  to  see  it  tried  in  their  case.  But  to 
propose  a  system  which  would  puzzle  the  heads  of  all  ordinary 
constituencies,  would  be  absurd.  Under  Mr.  Parker  Smith’s  plan, 
constituencies  might  have  to  .be  told  that  their  most  popular  re¬ 
presentative  had  10,000  votes,  but  that  as  he  only  wanted  5,000 
to  secure  his  election,  5,000  of  the  votes  given  to  him  were  distri¬ 
buted  amongst  those  who  were  the  “  second  favourites  ”  of  his 
supporters.  This  would  raise  suspicions  of  manipulation  of  the 
voting-papers  certain  to  excite  popular  disgust.  For  instance, 
under  such  a  system  it  would  make  the  greatest  possible  difference 
whether  you  determined  which  votes  to  select  as  those  seating 
the  most  popular  of  the  candidates,  by  going  through  the  Register 
from  A  to  Z,  or  whether  you  determined  them  by  going  through 
the  Register  fx-om  Z  to  A.  If  you  went  through  it  in  one  direo 
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tion,  a  very  different  set  of  second  or  third  preferences  would 
emerge,  from  those  which  would  emerge  if  you  went  through 
it  the  other  way  ;  and  so  we  should  have  candidates  complaining 
that  they  had  lost  their  election  by  the  mere  accident  of  the 
order  in  which  the  Register  was  dealt  with  by  the  polling 
clerks.  Nothing  involving  complicated  considerations  can 
possibly  stand  the  test  of  democratic  criticism.  Your  method 
must  be  perfectly  plain  and  simple. 

Nor  do  we  in  the  least  agree  with  Mr.  Fawcett  that  there 
need  be  any  danger  at  all  in  such  a  subdivision  of  con¬ 
stituencies  as  would  really  give  us  as  many  different  types  of 
constituency  as  possible.  We  hold  that  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  for  Parliament  to  declare  that  the  intention  of  the 
Act  was  to  create  as  many  different  types  of  constituency  not 
falling  short  of  a  given  population  and  a  given  rateable  value 
of  property,  as  might  be  practicable.  Then  Parliament  might 
create  a  Boundary  Commission  so  entirely  above  suspicion  that  no 
one  could  doubt  the  honesty  with  which  it  would  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  “  jerrymander,”  as  the  politicians  of  the  United  States 
term  the  cobbling  of  constituencies  in  the  interests  of  party. 
What  could  be  easier  than  to  appoint  a  Boundary  Commission, 
constituted  of  three  men  of  the  highest  standing  on  each  side, 
with  Sir  Erskine  May,  or  some  man  of  equal  weight,  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  And  who  would  accuse  such  a  Commission  of  jerry¬ 
mandering  ?  So  far  as  we  see,  the  only  plan  for  securing  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  minorities  consistent  with  the  simplicity  needful 
for  a  democracy,  is  to  subdivide  constituencies  so  that  they 
shall  really  represent  as  much  as  possible  different  types  of  life 
and  political  bias,  and  then  to  give  such  constituencies  one 
Member  each.  There  is  no  need,  of  course,  to  call  these 
subdivisions,  wards.  A  Member  for  Edgbaston  would  mean  as 
much  in  relation  to  Birmingham,  as  a  Member  for  Kensington 
would  mean  in  relation  to  London,  and  it  would  be  very  feasible 
so  to  constitute  the  various  constituencies  as  to  get  what  is 
wanted, — constituencies  with  a  bias  and  genius  of  their  own. 
At  any  rate,  we  see  no  other  practicable  way  of  representing 
minorities,  without  undermining  the  confidence  of  the  people 
at  large  in  the  electoral  system  pursued. 


M.  TRICOU’S  TELEGRAM. 

E  scarcely  remember  a  more  disheartening  incident  in 
French  politics  than  this  affair  of  M.  Tricou’s  telegram. 
As  our  readers  will  remember,  towards  the  close  of  the  debate 
of  Wednesday  week,  which  was  followed  by  the  division,  M. 
Ferry  read  from  the  tribune  a  telegram  from  M.  Tricou, 
Charge  d’Affaires  at  Shanghai,  dated  October  28th,  but  ap¬ 
parently  received  while  he  was  speaking,  and  couched  in  the 
following  words  : — “  The  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  has  appealed 
to  me  not  to  leave  Shanghai.  He  is  very  anxious  and  sorry 
for  the  turn  things  have  taken,  and  states  that  he  utterly  dis¬ 
avows  the  Marquess  T’seng.  I  replied  that  my  health  made 
my  departure  imperative,  and  I  start  to-night.”  The  sensation 
was  naturally  very  great.  The  French  Deputies,  who  are  very 
ignorant  of  Chinese  affairs,  naturally  believed  that  a  dis¬ 
avowal  of  a  Chinese  Ambassador  could  come  only  from 
the  head  of  the  Chinese  Government,  they  understood 
the  request  to  remain  to  be  equivalent  to  surrender,  M. 
Tricou’s  unpopularity  with  Chinese  statesmen  being  known, 
and  they  talked  so  earnestly  of  the  news  that  for  five  minutes 
the  sitting  was  suspended  by  disorder.  When  it  recommenced, 
M.  Ferry,  the  Premier,  who  had  seen  the  emotion  of  the 
Chamber,  said  emphatically,  “  I  am  asked  whether  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  China.  After  the  telegram  I  have  just 
read,  I  cannot  suppose  that  China  will  declare  war  against  us.” 
This  clinched  the  matter,  and  although  the  division  was  not 
turned  by  the  telegram — for  the  Government  was  sure  of 
a  majority,  on  domestic  grounds — it  was  undoubtedly 
affected  by  it.  The  Deputies,  whose  “  sadness  and  gravity  ” 
were  noticed  by  the  Times'  correspondent,  were  at  heart 
thinking  of  the  war  with  China,  and  believing,  on  the 
strength  of  the  telegram,  that  no  war  would  occur,  voted 
cheerfully  and  almost  en  masse  for  the  conquest  of  Tonquin. 
All  this  while,  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  presumably 
therefore  M.  Ferry,  must  have  known  that  even  supposing  the 
telegram  accurate,  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  the  Chamber 
was  absurd,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Petcheli  could  not  pledge  his 
Government,  and  that  the  disavowal  of  an  Ambassador  in  that 
abrupt  style  by  a  Court  which  only  two  years  ago  sentenced 
an  Envoy  to  death  for  exceeding  his  instructions,  was  next  to 
an  impossibility.  It  now  appears  that  the  telegram,  even  if 
sent,  bad  scarcely  any,  if  any,  foundation  in  fact.  The 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  absolutely  repudiate  any  instructions 


of  the  kind,  Li  Hung  Chang  denies  that  he  ever  disavowed 
the  Ambassador,  while  both  emphatically  record  their  full 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  T’seng,  as  well  they 
may.  That  single  man  has  done  more  in  a  few  months  to 
raise  the  European  appreciation  of  Chinese  ability  and  state¬ 
craft  than  his  Government  has  done  in  two  centuries.  Indeed, 
it  is  clear,  from  the  communications  made  by  the  Marquis  to 
interviewers,  that  he  does  not  believe  that  M.  Tricou,  who  was 
at  Shanghai,  even  saw  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  hates  the  French¬ 
man,  and  who  was  at  Tientsin,  three  days’  journey  off.  The 
French  Premier  gives  no  explanation,  except  that  the  word 
“  disavowal  ”  was  not  his  ;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  something  of  the  following  kind  occurred  :  M.  Tricou 
telegraphed  to  Li  Hung  Chang  complaining  of  the  Marquis 
T'seng  for  publishing  despatches  in  exlenso  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  French  Government,  which  is,  no  doubt,  an  unusual, 
though  not  unprecedented  proceeding.  Li  Hung  Chang  tele¬ 
graphed  back  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  Ambassador, 
civilly  adding  his  regret  at  M.  Tricou’s  approaching  departure 
from  Shanghai.  The  “ disavowal”  and  the  civility  together 
were  huddled  up  by  M.  Tricou,  who  knew  the  debate  was 
coming  on,  into  a  single  message  ;  and  M.  Ferry,  though  he 
must  have  suspected  or  known  the  truth,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  throw  such  a  shell  among  the  Deputies,  who,  as 
he  understood  thoroughly,  were  caring  only  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  war.  If  they  only  suspected  divided  counsels  in 
China,  that  would  be  a  victory  for  him. 

If  this  is  the  true  explanation,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
favourable  to  M.  Ferry  which  we  can  suggest,  the  French 
Chamber  is  placed  in  this  position.  It  claims  and  exercises 
sovereignty  in  France,  yet  it  is  deceived,  almost  befooled,  by 
its  own  agents,  and  when  it  learns  that  it  has  been  misled, 
does  not  seriously  care.  Nothing  serious  has  been  raid  upon 
the  subject,  M.  Ferry  has  remained  silent,  and  there  is 
apparently  no  chance  whatever  of  a  formal  censure  upon  the 
Ministry.  Indeed,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  who  understands  the  Deputies  as  well  as  any 
man  in  France,  has,  since  the  incident  and  the  exposure, 
publicly  congratulated  France  on  possessing  a  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  homogeneous  and  immovable  majority  behind 
it  not  formed  out  of  any  temporary  combinations!  We 
believe  that  he  is  right,  and  that  the  majority  of  Deputies 
are  content  to  be  deceived,  because  the  deception  is  a  pleasant 
one,  and  enables  them  to  support  a  Minister  they  like  without 
acknowledging  that  they  thereby  risk  a  serious  campaign. 
If  war  does  not  arrive  they  will  have  a  pleasant  time,  and  if 
it  does  they  will  make  M.  Ferry  their  scapegoat  with  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  We  cannot  conceive  an  attitude  of  mind  more 
dangerous  for  the  Republic.  Suppose  Napoleon  III.  on  the  eve  of 
the  Mexican  Expedition  had  received  a  telegram  from  an  agent 
at  Vera  Cruz  assuring  him  that  a  Mexican  statesman  had 
promised  the  submission  of  his  country,  and  without  further 
inquiry,  without  even  considering  possibilities,  had  sent  that 
down  to  the  Cofps  Legislatif  with  a  message  that  consequently 
“French  arms  would  be  unopposed.”  Would  not  every 
Republican  in  France  have  quoted  the  Message  as  proof  either 
of  Napoleon’s  wiliness,  or  of  his  incapacity,  or  of  the  readiness  of 
despots  to  believe  in  pleasant  tidings  without  examination  ?  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Chamber  is  doing.  The  most  ordinary, 
or  even  incompetent  Sovereign,  if  he  feels  the  seriousness  of 
affairs  at  all,  wishes  to  obtain  the  truth  from  his  agents,  wishes 
it  so  strongly  that  he  very  often  watches  them,  either  through  a 
secret  service  or  through  a  carefully  maintained  correspondence 
with  personal  friends.  The  French  Chamber  alone  claims 
sovereignty  without  claiming  the  right  to  exact  honest  counsel 
and  true  reports  from  its  own  trusted  agents.  It  frets  under  the 
truth,  and  like  an  Oriental  Sovereign,  must  be  soothed.  This 
temper  is  not  of  to-day,  but  is  visible  throughout  modern  French 
history.  The  Reports  to  the  Convention  were  frequently  un¬ 
true,  and  Barrere  invariably  coloured  everything;  the  Directory 
put  up  with  Napoleon’s  bulletins,  and  in  recent  Parliaments 
exposures  of  facts  have  repeatedly  been  denounced  as  “  un¬ 
patriotic.”  Of  course,  when  the  disaster  has  occurred  the  truth 
is  told  without  flinching,  and  the  deceiver  sometimes  punished 
by  ostracism,  but  it  is  then  too  late  for  the  country  to  prevent 
the  loss. 

Whether  a  Chamber  can  govern,  that  is,  whether  a  Demo¬ 
cracy  can  be  directly  Sovereign,  we  do  not  yet  know  ;  but  of 
this  nruch,  at  least,  we  may  be  certain.  It  cannot  govern  well 
or  successfully  if  its  Ministers  are  not  loyal,  if  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  bound  to  treat  it  as  faithfully  as  they  would 
a  King,  to  offer  it  unpleasing  counsel  and  tell  it  disagreeable 
truths.  Some  “  management,”  of  course,  there  must  be,  and 
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will  be,  nor  is  suclr  management,  witniu  certain  limits,  more 
evil  than  the  observance  of  any  other  courtly  etiquette  ;  but 
in  the  long-run,  when  necessary,  the  full  truth  must  be  told, 
or  the  Sovereign  is  betrayed.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  would 
execute  or  degrade  the  General  of  Division  who,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  understated  his  losses  in  his  report ;  and  he  would 
be  quite  right,  for  without  the  truth  how  could  the  losses 
be  repaired?  Untruth  under  such  circumstances  is  treason. 
Marshal  Leboeuf  told  Napoleon  III.  before  the  Prussian  cam¬ 
paign  that  the  “  Army  was  ready,  down  to  its  gaiter-buttons,” 

_ and  France,  finding  endless  deficiencies,  has  cursed  him  ever 

since  ;  but  what  is  the  difference  between  his  conduct  and  that 
of  M.  Ferry,  except  that  the  risk  to  be  run  is  not  quite  so 
crreat  ?  China  cannot  invade  France,  but  China  may  weaken 
France,  and  will,  if  in  consequence  of  M.  Ferry’s  speeches 
France  rushes  upon  a  war  without  calculating  the  cost.  M. 
Ferry,  it  seems  to  us,  has  failed  in  his  first  duty,  and  this 
even  if  he  sincerely  believes,  as  he  told  the  Standard  s 
interviewer  he  did,  that  China  all  through  is  merely  gascon¬ 
ading.  His  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  the  Democracy,  was  none 
the  less  clear— to  give  it  all  necessary  despatches,  to  acquaint 
it  with  all  essential  facts,  and  then,  if  it  rejected  his  advice, 
either  to  retire  from  a  discredited  post,  or  to  accept  the 
Sovereign’s  orders  as  final  in  the  matter.  Instead  of  this,  he 
has  cajoled  his  master  out  of  a  consent  which  events  may 
prove  to  have  been  nearly  ruinous. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  RECESS. 

IN  writing  a  protest,  on  September  1st,  against  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  to  our  public  men  to  keep  silence 
daring  the  Recess,  we  pointed  out  how  incalculably  a  Demo¬ 
cracy  gains  by  some  real  contact  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Administration,  and  how  completely  the 
educating  duties  of  public  men  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
advisers  who  recommended  to  them  steady  silence  and  reflec¬ 
tion  as  the  best  preparation  for  their  more  active  duties. 
Members  of  Parliament  fortunately  took  our  view  of  their 
duties,  and  not  the  view  of  the  Times.  For  the  last  two 
months,  the  people  all  over  the  kingdom  have  been  in 
continual  contact  with  their  Parliamentary  Representatives, 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  result  proves 
the  wisdom  of  such  frequent  communication  between  the 
represented  and  the  representatives.  Moreover,  the  advan¬ 
tage  has  not  been  limited  to  the  inculcation  of  practical, 
moderate,  and  intelligent  views  on  the  Electorate  at  large, 
though  it  is  clear  enough  that  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  advantages  of  this  running  fire  of  speeches. 
Unquestionably,  the  Government  have  heard  as  much  concern¬ 
ing  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  the  people  have  learned  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  modes  of  carrying  out  their  wishes  ;  and, 
granted  a  democracy,  nothing  can  be  of  more  consequence 
than  that  the  Government  should  not  lose  force  through 
any  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  relative  strength  of 
popular  wants.  A  strong  government  is  the  greatest  of  all 
advantages  for  a  nation,  and  a  strong  government  is  impos¬ 
sible,  under  a  democracy,  unless  the  government  and  the  people 
thoroughly  understand  each  other, — the  government  giving 
adequate  expression  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
•showing  sufficient  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  government. 
This  mutual  understanding  can  never  be  attained  without  fre¬ 
quent  and  full  mutual  explanations  between  the  electors  and  the 
elected.  The  Government  cannot  know  what  the  relative  strength 
of  various  popular  convictions  is,  without  testing  the  feeling  of 
hundreds  of  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
people  cannot  know  what  the  objections  to  their  wishes  are, 
what  modifications  might  render  their  wishes  reasonable,  and 
what  exaggerations  would  render  them  altogether  unreason¬ 
able,  without  hearing  the  opinions  of  those  experienced  Members 
of  the  Legislature  of  whom  they  themselves  have  the  most 
knowledge,  and  in  whom  they  feel  the  greatest  confidence. 
This  year — contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Times — this  exchange 
of  mutual  confidences  between  Members  and  electorates  has 
been  carried  out  with  more  than  usual  completeness,  and  the 
result,  we  believe,  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  advantage  to 
both  parties.  The  Government  have  learned,  and  show  that  they 
have  learned  accurately,  what  the  most  emphatic  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people  are  ;  and  the  people  have  learned,  and  show  that 
they  have  learned,  how  necessary  it  is  to  moderate  their  ex¬ 
pectations,  how  complex  are  the  problems  of  our  modern 
statesmanship,  and  how  advantageous  it  is  to  a  people,  if  they 
would  be  politically  prosperous,  to  carry  the  judgment  of  a 
responsible  Government  with  them. 


We  say  that  both  these  points  have  been  gained  by  the 
many  political  meetings  of  the  Recess,  first  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  unofficially  announced  their  intention  to  take  up 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  give  it  the  first  place  in  their  programme 
for  next  Session,  a  decision  which  will  unquestionably 
strengthen  them  enormously  in  the  country,  and  give 
the  people  at  large  that  confidence  in  their  sincerity  of 
purpose,  which  any  other  decision  would, — we  believe  very 
unjustly, — have  shaken.  But  if  the  Government  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  course  which  will  reassure  the 
constituencies  that  their  desire  for  reform  in  1880  was 
genuine,  it  is  certain  enough  that  they  have  been  guided  to 
this  decision  in  spite  of  the  very  decided  disapproval  of  many 
able  officials, — like  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  for  instance, — solely 
in  consequence  of  the  steady  pressure  of  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Without  the  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
and  Leeds  meetings,  the  innumerable  Scotch  meetings,  and  the 
discussions  and  resolutions  all  over  the  country,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  have  known  how  thoroughly  the  people’s  heart 
is  set  on  popularising  the  county  constituencies,  and  on  getting 
rid  at  least  of  the  more  startling  of  the  anomalies  of  unequal  re¬ 
presentation.  The  Government  might  otherwise  have  believed 
reasonably  enough  that  a  County  Government  Bill,  or  even  a 
Government  of  London  Bill,  should  precede  any  such  reform.  But 
the  people  felt  that  if,  in  the  fifth  Session  of  this  Parliament,  pre¬ 
cedence  were  given  to  any  measure  of  secondary  importance,  there 
would  necessarily  be  great  danger  of  a  Dissolution  without  any 
Reform  of  our  Representative  sj7stem  having  been  reached  at 
all,  and  that  any  such  result  would  render  probable  its  indefinite 
postponement.  Nothing,  we  believe,  but  the  steady  political 
agitation  of  the  Recess  could  have  convinced  the  Government 
of  the  profound  dread  with  which  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  view  the  further  postponement  of  the  question  on 
which,  in  their  opinion,  the  authority  and  activity  of  the  House 
of  Commons  really  depend. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  the  steady  political 
agitation  of  the  Recess  could  possibly  have  impressed  on  the 
people  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  conditions  under  which 
our  modern  Parliament  is  placed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  any  great  improvements  in  those  conditions  without 
an  amount  of  sagacity,  of  self-restraint,  of  hearty  deference  to 
the  counsels  of  their  leaders,  and  of  hearty  acquiescence  in  some¬ 
thing  less  than  they  would  really  desire,  which  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  for  a  great  Democracy  to  display,  though  they 
evidently  can  display  it  when  they  are  well  led,  and  know  that 
they  are  well  led.  They  cannot,  however,  know  that  they  are 
well  led  without  refreshing  constantly  their  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  men  who  lead  them, — a  sort  of  knowledge  which 
adds  more  than  any  one  knows  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
people  by  the  Parliamentary  services  of  their  leaders.  It  i3 
in  the  presence  of  these  leaders,  and  not  by  reading  their 
speeches,  that  the  people  learn  how  far  they  may  trust  and 
how  far  they  must  distrust  them.  It  is  by  their  faces,  by  their 
voices,  by  the  many  trivial  indications  which  carry  home  the 
sense  of  ability  and  the  sense  of  simplicity  and  the  sense  of 
prudence  to  an  audience,  that  the  people  judge  how  far  to 
trust  them  when  their  Members  assert  that  on  this  or  that  sub¬ 
ject  they  must  be  prepared  for  compromises,  while  on  this  or 
that  subject  they  ought  to  stand  firm.  Assuredly,  in  our 
opinion,  the  result  of  the  agitation  of  this  last  Recess  has  been 
to  make  the  people  as  much  more  reasonable  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been,  as  much  more'  inclined  to  place 
confidence  in  their  representatives,  even  if  these  representa¬ 
tives  do  not  secure  for  them  all  they  want,  as  it  has  been  to 
make  the  Government  more  confident  as  to  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  attached  by  the  constituencies  to  the  different  promises 
made  to  them  in  1880.  Everywhere,  the  people  have  heard 
of  the  unexampled  difficulties  of  getting  through  Parliamentary 
business  under  the  present  conditions,  and  with  the  present 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  everywhere 
they  have  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  those  difficulties, 
only  conditioning  that  a  talking  Member  shall  in  future 
be  weighted  with  a  substantial  constituency  on  whose 
behalf  to  talk  or  be  silent,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  placed  on  a  truly  popular  footing,  shall  not  be  afraid 
to  assert  the  authority  of  the  whole  nation  over  the 
authority  of  any  particular  constituency.  Everywhere  the 
people  have  been  told  that  anything  like  a  revolutionary  measure 
of  reform, — such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  expresses  his  abstract 
desire  for, — is  not  to  be  thought  of  ;  and  everywhere  the  people 
have  expressed  their  own  acquiescence  in  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  impressive  than  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  such  political  agitation  as  we  have  had  during  the  last 
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few  years  to  sober  the  English  democracy,  and  tame  the  natural 
imperiousness  and  impatience  of  the  multitude.  As  the  electors 
come  to  know,  if  not  the  Cabinet  itself,  at  least  the  various 
supporters  of  the  Cabinet,  the  men  on  whom  the  Cabinet  rely 
for  gaining  their  information  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  they 
gradually  contract  the  habit  of  looking  at  difficulties  patiently, 
and  congratulating  themselves  on  any  successful  dealing 
with  even  a  few  of  them.  In  our  time,  we  have  never 
known  a  democracy  so  reasonable  and  so  patient  as  the 
English  people  have  shown  themselveswith  regard  to  the  Irish 
difficulty,  and  also  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  Colonial 
difficulties, — so  determined  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of 
reasonable  statesmanship,  rather  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  old, 
hopeless  methods  of  mere  violence  and  command.  And  we  attri¬ 
bute  that  patience  and  reasonableness  chiefly  to  two  sources, — 
first,  implicit  trust  in  the  high  purposes  of  their  great  leader ;  and 
next,  that  constant  and  habitual  intercourse  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  representatives  which  has  made  the  difficulties 
of  the  House  of  Commons  almost  as  visible  to  them  as  if  they 
had  been  present  continually  at  its  debates.  We  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  nothing  pays  better  politically, — at  least  with 
such  a  people  as  the  English, — than  to  take  a  democracy  into 
the  full  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  people. 


ME.  GOSCHEN  ON  SOCIALISM. 

_\X'r'E  trust  that  every  Liberal  who  feels  interested  in  the 
V  T  Socialist  agitation  now  rising  up  on  every  side  of  us, 
will  study  carefully  Mr.  Goschen’s  address  of  Friday  week  to 
the  Philosophical  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  speech  ;  it  is  a  short  and  over-condensed,  but  on 
some  points  singularly  exhaustive  treatise,  the  separate  merit  of 
which  is  this.  Mr.  Goschen  is,  among  Liberal  politicians, 
somewhat  of  a  “  hard  ”  man, — apt,  that  is,  to  distrust  con¬ 
clusions  into  which  feeling  enters  too  palpably.  He  is  a 
thoroughly-trained  economist,  and  as  such,  if  we  do  not  mis¬ 
read  his  address,  his  instinctive  thought  would,  always  lead 
him  to  prefer  laissez  -  faire  as  a  principle,  to  leave 
the  individual  free,  and  to  regard  any  consequent  suffer¬ 
ing  as  only  that  inevitable  set-off  which  we  find  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  acknowledgment  of  any  great  truth.  Self- 
governed  nations,  for  example,  will  occasionally  be  foolishly- 
governed  nations  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  self-government  is  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Goschen  has  studied  much,  has  seen 
much  of  many  peoples,  and  has  cleaned  his  mind  of  that  most 
misleading  of  prejudices,  that  the  great  new  forces  which  he 
distrusts  are  necessarily  evil  forces,  either  because  he  distrusts 
them  or  because  they  are  new.  They  may  be  good  forces, 
thrown  away  by  unwisdom  in  their  use.  He  advances, 

therefore,  to  the  discussion  of  Socialism  neither  as  friend 
nor  enemy,  and  to  watch  the  concessions  made  by 
such  a  mind  to  a  doctrine  he  dislikes  is,  therefore,  a  study 
of  the  highest  value, — must,  indeed,  be,  to  use  Madame  Mohl’s 
admirably- chosen  adjective,  to  Liberal  politicians  positively 
“  nourishing.” 

Mr.  Goschen  makes  many  and  large  concessions  to  those 
whom,  as  you  listen,  you  feel  are  in  some  sense  his  adversaries. 
In  the  first  place,  he  utterly  rejects  all  charges  against  them  of 
wishing  to  plunder  the  rich,  or  of  class-hatred,  or  of  a  passion 
for  levelling.  The  actual  impulse,  he  says,  which  is  effecting 
or  proposing  such  great  changes,  which  is  making  the  State 
arbiter  in  so  many  transactions,  which  is  so  extending  State 
Inspection  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  which  carried  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  the  Education  Act,  and  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
and  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  distribute  land,  and  tax  the  rich  exceptionally,  and 
divide  rather  than  aggregate  property  after  death,  is,  as  an 
effective  impulse,  essentially  a  moral  one.  Enthusiasts  or 
bad  men  may  propose  dangerous  schemes,  but  those  which 
the  nation  accepts,  it  accepts  on  moral  grounds,  because 
its  conscience  has  become  sensitive— it  may  be,  unduly 
sensitive — to  the  evils  attending  the  existing  system  : — 
“  I  discern  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  as  to  the 
moral  aspects  of  many  sides  of  our  industrial  arrangements — 
rising  doubts,  less  as  to  the  efficiency  of  existing  organisations 
for  producing  wealth  (though  this,  too,  has  been  called  in 
question),  than  as  to  their  compatibility  with  the  humane 

requirements  of  improving  civilisation . I  hold  the 

principle  of  ‘  Laissez-faire  ’  to  have  lost  favour,  chiefly  owing 
to  moral  considerations,  to  the  assertion  of  the  claims  of  other 
than  material  interests,  and  to  a  growing  feeling  that  it  is  right 
deliberately  to  risk  commercial  and  industrial  advantages  for  the 


sake  of  reforming  social  abuses,  and  securing  social  benefits.’' 
The  impulse  is  moral,  though  its  effective  operation  has  been 
smoothed  by  two  little  noticed  causes,  the  decay,  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rapid  decay,  of  distrust  in  the  State,  and  the  increase, 
the  very  rapid  increase,  in  the  dangers  caused  by  the  jostling 
which  accompanies  our  civilisation.  The  Democracy,  feeling 
that  it  rules  the  State,  has  ceased  to  dread  the  State,  and 
though  it  criticises  the  State’s  agents,  often  with  preposterous 
harshness,  it  will  trust  the  State  to  do  anything  it  wants  done, 
great  or  small, — will  make  the  State  its  teacher  and  its  banker, 
as  well  as  its  protector  of  climbing-boys.  Demos  so  believes 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  aggregate  body,  that  he  is  always 
piling  upon  it  new  functions,  whenever  it  seems  desirable  to 
prevent  jostling,  and  the  cruelty  arising  from  jostling.  Mr, 
Goschen  gives  an  instance  of  the  development  of  this  readiness 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  Londoner.  It  is  barely 
ten  years,  he  says,  since  London  traffic  managed  itself.  The 
“  rule  of  the  road  ”  was  considered  sufficient,  and  all  drivers 
passed  and  repassed  as  they  would.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  too  many  suffered  in  the  jostling,  and  now  traffic  in 
London  is  controlled  by  the  Police  as  it  is  not  in  any  other 
capital  of  Europe,  and  Democracy  submits  to  the  control  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  of  resistance. 

The  new  principle  having,  then,  a  moral  foundation,  and  its 
application  being  facilitated  by  circumstances,  why  should  it 
not  be  allowed  its  swing  ?  Mr.  Goschen  would  give  it  its 
swing  upon  one  subject,  the  rehousing  of  the  people.  He 
would  go  the  whole  length  of  forbidding  the  letting  of 
an  unwholesome  house  a3  imperatively  as  the  selling  of 
unwholesome  food,  and  would  compel  the  sale  of  such  houses 
to  the  Municipality  at  their  “  legal  value,” — that  is,  their 
value  considered  as  unwholesome  buildings.  He  would,  that 

is,  we  presume,  in  practice  deduct  from  the  value  settled  ac¬ 
cording  to  market  price  the  whole  cost  of  rebuilding  in  a 
healthy  and,  therefore,  “legal”  manner.  That  is  quite  as  far 
as  any  reformer  wants  to  go,  and  would  give  us  cheap  sites 
in  plenty ;  but,  as  regards  other  applications  of  the  idea, 
Mr.  Goschen  would  have  the  people  weigh  the  dangers  of  their 
course  with  more  care  than  they  are  doing.  He  dreads  the 
overworking  of  the  Government,  of  which  there  are  signs 
already,  and  which  must  increase  with  every  new  function. 
He  dreads  the  want  of  impartiality  in  Parliament,  which 
is  to  be  raised  to  supreme  social  control,  yet  will 
represent  ultimately  the  opinion  and  interests  of  a 
single  class,  the  wage-receivers.  He  dreads  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  which  is  already  making  of  the  Civil  Estim¬ 
ates  so  serious  a  burden,  and  which  must  be  met  out  of 
the  taxes.  He  dreads  the  withering  effect  on  enterprise  which 
State  monopolies  must  exercise,  and  fears  that  a  Government 
business  must  almost  always,  for  the  sake  of  the  taxpayer, 
become  a  monopoly.  He  dreads  complete  failures,  such  as  he 
says  have  attended  the  last  great  philanthropic  effort  of  the 
State,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which,  in  his  belief,  might 
as  well  be  non-existent.  And  he  dreads  grave  injury  to  the 
national  character :  — 

“Another  objection  to  the  extension  of  Government  interference 
is  of  a  more  insidions,  but  mot  less  real  character.  Every  additional 
transfer  of  duties  to  the  State  saps  the  belief  of  the  community  in 
the  value  of  natural  liberty.  For  instance,  if  the  protection  of  one 
class  of  individuals  is  entrusted  to  a  public  Department,  no  sooner  do 
difficulties  beset  another  class  than  similar  protection  is  invoked. 
Every  calamity  which  occurs,  every  shortcoming  discovered,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  case  for  fresh  interference.  The  conviction  that  self-reliance 
and  the  conflict  of  interests  are  elements  of  power  and  success,  ie 
weakened  at  every  turn,  and  public  opinion  discharges  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  its  duties  in  one  department  after  another  of  our 
social  life  and  industrial  business.  Then,  further,  new  claims  are 
established.  If  Government  have  interfered  in  favour  of  one  set  of 
interests,  other  interests  will  clamour  for  similar  favour  at  the  hands- 
of  the  State.  The  reality  of  such  dangers  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
and  the  risk  is  heightened  by  the  obvious  difficulty  of  retracing  steps 
taken  under  such  conditions.  It  is  one  thing  to  place  a  trade  or  a 
class  under  State  protection.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  withdraw 

it,  especially  if  moral  considerations  have  prompted  the  original  act. 
Trade  might  long  be  paralysed,  capital  expelled,  wages  lowered,  and 
the  national  interests  generally  prejudiced,  before  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  repeal  a  system  of  Government  control,  even  if  condemned  as 
a  failure,  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  natural  liberty.  Once  pass 
a  moral  condemnation  on  ‘  Laissez-faire  ’  in  any  particular  case,  and 
its  rehabilitation  becomes  an  almost  hopeless  task.” 

It  is  this  last  objection,  and  this  only,  which  we  consider- 
grave  ;  but  then  it  is  to  us  so  grave,  that  it  discredits  almost 
every  Socialist  project.  We  oppose  free  education  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  cost,  nor  even  for  the  more  serious  reason  that 
it  would  crush  out  all  separate  or  peculiar  modes  of  education, 
all  schools,  however  good,  withering  before  the  free  State 
school ;  but  because  it  would  destroy  all  sense  of  the  pa-ents’ 
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obligation  to  secure  education  for  those  whom  they  have  brought 
into  the  world.  To  destroy  the  sense  of  that  and  analogous 
obligations  is  to  destroy  the  only  discipline  which  can  make 
strong  men  and  women,  and  to  enervate  the  whole  population 
of  the  country.  If  the  State  is  to  do  all  and  the  individual 
nothing,  what  need  in  the  individual  of  forethought,  sacrifice, 
thrift,  endurance,  or  any  of  the  virtues  which  make  men  noble  ? 
If  Providence  will  feed  us,  what  need  of  ploughing,  still  les3 
of  weeding  when  we  have  ploughed  ?  Pain  and  exertion  are 
training  forces,  and  it  is  for  their  undue  horror  of  them — their 
wish  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  Providence,  and  abolish  them — 
that  we  distrust  the  Socialists,  even  when  they,  keep,  as  some 
of  their  best  men  do,  within  the  limits  of  pecuniary  morality. 
The  world  wants  much  transformation,  but  better  London 
with  its  suffering  than  a  South-Sea  Paradise.  It  is  upon  this, 
the  moral  ground,  that  Socialism  must  ultimately  be  fought, 
for  when  it  has  once  caught  the  statesmen,  and  become  prac¬ 
tical,  it  will  conquer  the  economists  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see 
that  Mr.  Goschen,  who  concedes  so  much  by  regarding  it  as 
inevitable,  takes  on  this  a  determined  stand. 


TIIE  TORIES  AND  OPINION. 

IN  reading  the  speeches  of  the  Tory  leaders,  Lord  Salisbury 
excepted,  we  are  constantly  struck  by  a  defect  which  we 
should  not  have  anticipated.  That  they  should  denounce 
Radicals  and  Radical  ideas,  and  accuse  men  like  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  of  revolutionary  projects,  is  perhaps 
natural  enough,  for  they  live  among  people  who  dread  change, 
and  they  "have  always,  as  party  tacticians,  to  try  to  keep  the 
wealthy  with  them.  But  it  is  a  little  odd  that  they  should 
so  constantly  forget  the  nature  of  the  present  suffrage,  and 
address  to  the  Householders  arguments  which  seem  to  them¬ 
selves  strong  only  from  their  experience  of  the  old  Ten- 
pounders.  The  two  sets  of  voters  are  far  apart,  as  anybody 
might  have  seen  who  studied  the  votes  on  the  Education 
Bill ;  but  the  Tory  speakers  persist  in  regarding  them  as 
identical.  Here  is  Sir  R.  Cross,  for  instance,  at  Paisley, 
prosing  away  through  long  columns  of  the  Times  about 
the  comparative  expenditure  of  the  two  last  administra¬ 
tions.  His  figures  have  been  answered  often  enough, 
but  we  do  not  blame  him  if  he  still  believes  them  for  repeat¬ 
ing  them  once  more.  But  what  makes  him  think,  if  he  does 
believe  them,  that  the  constituencies  which  ho  is  trying  to 
attract  care  whether  he  is  right  or  not  ?  The  Ten-pounders 
would  have  cared,  and  we  heartily  wish  the  Householders  did 
-care, — for  State  economy  means  State  carefulness  in  securing 
good  service  ;  but  if  we  understand  their  minds  at  all,  they 
do  not  care.  They  are  interested  about  rates  and  any  other 
form  of  direct  tax  they  may  pay,  but  as  to  general  questions  of 
expenditure  they  are  profoundly  indifferent.  They  leave  them 
to  the  officials.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  if  they  felt  ex¬ 
penditure  keenly  they  should  allow  their  representatives  to 
pass  the  Estimates  as  they  do  in  blocks,  and  leave  the  House 
without  a  single  Joseph  Hume,  and  urge  on  their  members  so 
many  projects,  all  of  which  cost  money.  It  is  the  officials  now 
who  preach  economy,  not  the  Members,  and  this  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  America,  in  the  great  Colonies,  in  France,  and 
in  the  richer  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  Till  more  taxes  are 
needed,  expense  is  not  regarded,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
disliked  even  if  more  taxes  are  required.  At  least  if  it  is,  we  can¬ 
not  comprehend  why  in  the  United  States  the  freeholders  bear  the 
profligate  and  almost  avowed  waste  of  their  money  to  “  deplete 
the  Treasury,”  why  in  France  the  peasantry  say  nothing  about 
budgets  which  frighten  great  financiers,  and  why  in  England 
the  one  objection  to  philanthropic  schemes  which  we  never 
hear  from  the  poor  is  their  pecuniary  cost.  We  need  not  say 
we  dislike  this  change,  which  will  end,  as  it  does  already  end 
in  the  larger  municipalities,  in  great  heapings-up  of  debt ;  but 
why  do  the  Tories  not-recognise  it  at  all  ?  Obviously  because 
they  cannot  set  their  minds  free  from  a  traditionary  impres¬ 
sion  that  one  popular  objection  to  them  is  their  extravagance, 
which  now  is  only  an  objection  of  the  middle-class. 

Again,  the  Tories  in  every  speech  go  on  harping  on  detailed 
blunders,  which,  as  they  believe,  or,  at  least,  say,  have  been 
made  in  Foreign  aud  Colonial  affairs.  They  obviously  hope  to 
raise  an  impression  that  the  Government  is  not  quite  haughty 
enough  towards  France,  that  it  is  foolishly  disinterested  as  regards 
Egypt,  and  that  in  South  Africa  it  is  perpetually  muddling. 
That  impression,  if  produced,  would  have  affected  the  old 
constituency  very  much,  for  it  had  a  certain  interest  in  detail ; 
but  we  question  if  it  moves  the  new  electorate  at  all.  The 
statement  would  not  be  true  about  the  Southern  peoples,  but 


in  all  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  Germans,  Americans,  and  English¬ 
men,  we  note  a  remarkable  humility  upon  foreign  affairs,  and, 
indeed,  upon  all  points  on  which  their  own  ignorance  is  patent  to 
the  masses.  They  wish  to  be  safe,  and  to  be  great,  and  to 
succeed  in  any  effort  they  may  make  ;  but  they  trust  their 
Governments  on  such  subjects  with  a  most  striking  faith.  A 
quiet  word  from  Prince  Bismarck  rouses  or  soothes  all  Ger¬ 
mans  :  Mr.  Lincoln  averted  a  war  for  which  his  people  were 
quite  ready,  by  telling  them  not  to  be  imprudent ;  and  we 
believe  that  in  a  case  like  Mr.  Shaw’s,  ten  words  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  Lord  Granville  would  outweigh  columns  of  news¬ 
paper  writing.  They  did  outweigh  with  the  workmen  on  the 
Egyptian  question  a  great  mass  of  prepossession.  As  the 
Tory  leaders  must  know,  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  great 
towns,  London  excepted,  did  not  like  going  to  Egypt  at  all, 
and  only  consented  because  a  Cabinet  in  which  they  believed 
told  them  they  mnst.  As  to  details,  the  Householders  know 
nothing  at  all  about  them ;  and  the  speakers  who  talk 
about  Aksabad,  and  the  Soudan  danger,  and  the  iniquities  of 
Usibepu,  are  spending  their  breath  in  vain,  the  Householders 
looking  only  to  broad  results.  It  is  true  that  if  a  moral  ques¬ 
tion  is  seen  to  be  involved,  they  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
sometimes  grow  excited,  but  the  details  of  policy  are  to 
their  own  consciousness  beyond  them.  Some  classes,  of  course, 
understand,  and  the  Tories  may  be  perfectly  right  in  trying  to 
instruct  them  ;  but  then  they  are  avowedly  not  doing  this, 
but  essaying  to  attract  the  millions  below.  They  will  not, 
we  believe,  looking  at  the  experience  of  a  wide  suffrage  in 
three  great  Teutonic  countries,  succeed  in  that  way.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  ought  to  leave  Egypt  will  either  be  relegated 
to  the  Cabinet,  or  decided  by  the  people  upon  some  broad, 
even  if  mistaken,  consideration  of  right  and  wrong.  We  are 
certainly  unbiassed  in  saying  this,  for  upon  this  single 
subject  we  are  slightly  Conservative  ourselves,  and  had  much 
rather  the  Tories  reached  the  people,  but  they  will  not.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  with  all  questions  of  suffrage.  The  Tories 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  they  can  make  the  House¬ 
holders  afraid  of  large  extensions  and  democratic  County 
Councils,  and  huge  Municipalities  like  that  of  London,  and 
with  the  old  voters  they  might  have  been  right.  The  Ten- 
pounders  were  very  timid  of  the  future.  The  Householders, 
however,  know  that  power,  physical  power,  is  with  them,  and 
are  no  moi'e  afraid  of  having  it  than  a  man  is  afraid  of  being 
strong.  The  greater  the  municipality,  the  better  they  will 
like  it ;  the  more  democratic  the  county  council,  the  more  they 
will  understand  it;  and  the  wider  the  county  franchise,  the  more 
they  will  feel  their  own  hands  strengthened.  So  strong  is  their 
self-confidence,  that  we  shall,  we  believe,  see  very  shortly  an 
almost  whimsical  demonstration  of  it.  They  are  getting  bitter 
against  the  Irish,  especially  in  the  Northern  towns, — in  some 
places  very  bitter,  on  account  of  dynamite  ;  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  will  hold  it  wise  and  not 
foolish  to  reduce  the  suffrage  in  Ireland.  They  will  dread 
the  Irish  householders  rather  less  than  they  dread  the 
Irish  voters  now  ;  and  will  not  see  in  the  least  why,  if  it  is 
good  for  English  householders  to  vote,  it  is  bad  for  Irish 
householders  to  vote  too. 

We  are,  of  course,  wasting  our  pains,  but  we  cannot  quit 
this  subject  without  asking  Tories  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
type  why  they  think  it  useless  to  talk  Conservatism  of  the  old 
kind  to  the  people.  We  mean,  why  they  avoid  telling  them 
that  change  is  in  itself  bad,  that  the  existence  of  any  order  at 
all  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
being  the  result  of  centuries,  must  be  more  trustworthy  than 
untried  thoughts.  They  fancy  that  to  poor  men  it  is  useless 
to  say  these  things,  and  forget  that  in  every  country  it  is  the 
poor  who  are  conservative,  and  that  the  Peers  would  alter  the 
number  of  a  jury,  much  sooner  than  the  Commons.  It  is  not  the 
rich  who  cling  to  “  old  ways  ”  and  find  protection  in  customary 
acts,  and  look  with  dislike  on  new-fangled  ideas,  but  the  com¬ 
paratively  poor.  There  is  a  weight  of  old  conservatism  among 
the  Householders,  a  fear  of  serious  change,  a  reluctance  to  take 
leaps  in  the  dark  such  as  never  was  in  the  late  Lord  Derby  ; 
but  nobody  appeals  to  it,  while  of  the  past  we  now  never  hear 
a  word.  Do  men  like  Sir  Richard  Cross  really  believe  in  the 
existence  of  two  human  natures  in  England,  that  they  so 
sedulously  keep  back  from  the  people  the  ideas  which  really 
influence  themselves  much  more  than  all  their  chatter  about 
this  or  that  mistake  ?  Or  do  they  really  fancy  that  the  English 
are  separated  from  all  mankind,  and  can  find  no  happiness  in 
quiet,  and  monotony,  and  the  slow  procession  of  unexciting 
events  ?  Can  they  read  nothing  in  the  popular  Scotch  reluctance 
to  introduce  instrumental  music  into  churches  but  popular 
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want  of  taste  ?  They  are  talking,  and  falsely  talking,  as  if 
nothing  could  be  attractive  but  change ;  and  why  do  they  do 
it  ?  Because,  as  we  believe,  they  do  not  understand  that  they 
are  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  English  people — a  people 
harder  to  change  than  they  are,  full  of  tolerance  for  monotony 
of  life,  and  full  of  respect,  if  not  for  their  ancestors’  ways,  at 
least  for  the  accustomed.  If  the  Tories  only  knew  where 
their  strength  lay,  what  a  struggle  we  Liberals  should  have  ! 


HEREDITARY  CONSCIENCE. 

R.  ALLANSON  PICTON’S  very  graceful  and  eloquent 
reply  to  one  particular  point  of  Miss  Cobbe’s  J une 
paper  on  “  Agnostic  Morality,”  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review,  is  delightful  reading  ;  but  none  the  less, 
it  seems  to  us  to  miss  the  main  point  of  Miss  Cobbe’s  powerful 
argument.  Mr.  Picton  favours  the  doctrine  of  “hereditary 
conscience,”  and  protests  against  Miss  Cobbe’s  fears  of  its  tend¬ 
ency  and  significance.  But  then,  he  does  not  notice  that  while 
the  only  drift  of  his  argument  is  to  establish  one  view,  Miss 
Cobbe’s  fears  and  warnings  were  directed  against  a  quite 
different  view,  which  really  derives  no  support  at  all  from 
Mr.  Picton’s  paper.  Miss  Cobbe  denounced  the  theory  of 
“  hereditary  conscience  ”  in  one  sense ;  Mr.  Picton,  if  we 
understand  him  rightly,  maintains  it  in  a  quite  different 
sense,  to  which  we  conceive  that  no  reasonable  moralist 
should  feel  the  least  a  priori  objection.  The  theory  which 
degrades  the  conscience,  the  theory  evidently  supported 
and  avowed  by  Vernon  Lee’s  “  Baldwin,”  in  the  striking 
dialogue  on  “  The  Responsibilities  of  Unbelief,”  published 
in  the  Contemporary  for  May,  is  the  theory  that  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  race  and  the  individual 
as  to  the  salutary  or  prejudicial  effects  of  conduct,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  whole  of  the  moral  light  of  which  any  particular 
mind  can  avail  itself.  Miss  Cobbe  expressly  defined  it  as  “  the 
theory  that  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  nothing  more  than 
the  inherited  set  of  our  brains  in  favour  of  the  class  of 
actions  which  have  been  found  by  our  ancestors  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  tribe,  and  against  those  of  an  opposite 
tendency.”  Well,  that  theory  Miss  Cobbe  described,  with  only 
the  touch  of  exaggeration  needful  for  an  effective  illustration, 
as  turning  the  conscience  into  nothing  better  than  “  the  kitchen 
middens  of  generations  of  savages.”  And  she  remarked,  with 
no  exaggeration  at  all,  that  if  the  conscience  were  this,  and 
nothing  more,  the  authority  which  we  accord  to  it  would  be  the 
authority  of  “  a  crowned  and  sceptred  impostor.”  And  so,  of 
course,  it  would  be.  Suppose  all  we  had  to  say  for  a  course  of 
action  was  that  it  was  the  course  of  action  to  which  inherited 
bias  points,  just  as  inherited  bias  pointed  to  the  scalping  of  their 
enemies  by  the  North- American  Indians,  or  the  shooting  of 
their  enemies  by  European  duellists, — or,  to  take  examples  from 
actions  of  a  better  kind,  just  as  inherited  bias  points  to  the 
public  glorification  of  personal  courage  or  great  imaginative 
power, — then,  to  declare  that  such  a  course  of  action  had  the 
authority  of  “  conscience,”  would  be  to  assert  for  that  course 
of  action  the  sanction  of  nothing  better  than  “  a  crowned 
and  sceptred  impostor,”  for  the  crown  and  the  sceptre  would 
be  borrowed  from  one  class  of  ideas,  and  transferred  to  another 
totally  different.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no  more 
dignity  in  the  authority  of  an  inherited  bias  than  in  the  feature 
— if  feature  there  be— which  expresses  that  inherited  bias  in 
the  countenance, — the  hawk’s  eye,  or  deep-lined  mouth,  or 
heavy  jaw,  which  betrays  which  way  the  bias  goes.  After  all, 
bias  is  nature,  and  no  more.  Conscience  is  either  more  than 
nature,  something  which  modifies  and  alters  nature  this  way  or 
that ;  or  it  is,  as  Miss  Cobbe  says,  “  a  crowned  and  sceptred 
impostor.”  It  is  conscience,  if  we  have  any  conception  of  its 
meaning,  which,  given  the  inherited  set  of  our  Dature,  asserts 
what  ought  to  be  the  momentary  action  of  the  individual  will 
which  is  either  to  raise  or  to  degrade  that  nature.  It  is  not 
conscience  which  makes  a  conventional  man  conform  to  con¬ 
ventional  morality ;  there  is  no  need  of  anything  but  the  inherited 
set  of  his  nature,  for  that.  It  is  conscience  which  sometimes 
makes  a  conventional  man  challenge  and  offend  the  dictates  of 
conventional  morality,  whenever  a  ray  of  higher  light  has 
entered  his  mind.  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  any  answer  to  the  alle¬ 
gation  that,  so  far  as  a  useful  and  salutary  custom  has  effectually 
embodied  itself  in  our  habits  and  nature,  there  is  little  need  of 
conscience  to  support  it,  though  there  might  have  been  much 
need  of  conscience  in  past  generations  to  start  that  useful  and 


salutary  custom,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  strange  and  alarming 
innovation. 

Well,  but  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Picton  has  to  bring  against  Miss 
Cobbe’s  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  conscience  ? 
Nothing  in  the  world,  as  it  seems  to  us,  except  the  contention 
that  man’s  moral  progress  is  as  gradual  as  his  physical  or 
mental  pi'ogress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  doubt  the  absolute 
truth  of  this  assertion.  We  should  have  said  that  nothing  is 
more  remarkable,  so  far  as  the  lights  of  history  serve  us,  than 
the  great  moral  catastrophes  of  the  world, — the  enormous  influ¬ 
ence  which  particular  minds  have  had  in  altering  morally  the 
course  of  social  evolution,  and  impressing  unexpected  tendencies 
upon  it.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  one  thing  to  say 
that  moral  change  is  as  gradual  as  every  other  kind  of  change, 
and  quite  another  to  say  that  moral  change  is  nothing  but  the 
“  quintessence  of  accumulated  experiences  of  the  effects  of  con¬ 
duct,”— in  other  words,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  bad  effects  of  falsehood  which  makes  men  abandon 
falsehood,— that  it  is  nothing  but  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  bad  effects  of  cruelty  which  makes  men  abandon  cruelty.  Mr. 
Picton  refers  to  two  evil  practices, — that  of  Spartan  infanticide 
and  that  of  cannibalism, — to  prove,  what  we  do  not  know  that 
any  one  denies,  that  the  moral  evil  of  these  practices  has  not 
always  been  perceived  by  men.  But  does  he  really  imagine  that 
it  was  the  “  accumulated  experience  ”  of  the  moral  evil  of  putting 
to  death  sickly  and  deformed  children  which  cured  the  Greeks  of 
a  practice  which,  for  anything  we  know, — if  Agnostic  morality 
should  really  gain  the  upper  hand, — our  posterity  may  resume 
and  enforce,  as  the  greatest  of  all  duties  towards  the  humanity 
of  the  future?  Does  he  really  think,  again,  that  it  is  “the 
accumulated  experience  ”  of  the  evil  results  of  cannibalism  that 
has  cured  any  single  savage  tribe  that  ever  existed  of  the  practice 
of  cannibalism  ?  He  must  be  in  possession  of  very  remarkable 
evidence  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  excluded,  if  he 
does.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  flowing  tide  of  sympathy 
and  compassion  and  reverence  for  human  misery,  has  never 
been  the  result  of  any  “  accumulated  experience  ”  of  the 
evil  results  of  stamping  out  misery,  but  has  been  the 
offspring  of  new  religious  belief,  of  new  gratitude  to  God,  new 
faith  in  man, — in  short,  of  the  awakening  of  the  human  con¬ 
science  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  claim.  As  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
historical  evidence  of  its  disappearance  except, — just  as  iu  the 
case  of  the  disappearance  of  suttee, — through  the  moral  pressure 
of  higher  races  to  whose  genius  it  was  intolerable.  Neither  in 
the  case  of  Suttee  nor  in  that  of  cannibalism  is  there  the  least 
evidence  of  the  evil  practice  having  disappeared  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  any  of  the  people  who  had  been  brought  up  to  respect 
the  practice,  that  its  consequences  tended  to  the  degradation  of 
the  race.  And  even  if  such  a  discovery  had  been  made,  unless 
there  were  some  great  command  spoken  out  by  the  con¬ 
science  to  impose  on  men  the  absolute  duty  of  ceasing  to  do 
what  tends  to  the  degradation  of  the  race,  and  of  doing  what 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  the  change  would  be  no 
nearer  at  hand  than  before.  Now,  if  such  a  command  of  con¬ 
science  did  thrill  through  any  race,  that  would  be  precisely 
what  no  accumulated  experience  could  account  for.  Though 
an  accumulated  experience  of  evil  results  might  possibly  in  time 
disgust  men  with  a  particular  sort  of  practice,  so  that'it  might 
fall  into  disuse,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  sudden  discontinu¬ 
ance  solely  because  it  was  found  to  tend  to  the  degradation 
of  the  race,  would  require  a  supreme  effort  of  conscience  and 
of  will.  Practices  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  minds 
tend  to  the  degradation  of  the  race  are  religiously  and  accurately 
observed,— and  would  be  observed,  if  they  were  believed  ever  so 
much  to  tend  to  the  degradation  of  the  race, — by  savage  and 
civilised  races  without  number.  Even  iu  our  own  country, 
dram-drinking  is  not  left  off  through  any  automatic  result  of 
the  accumulation  of  experience  to  show  that  it  tends  to  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  race  ;  it  succumbs  only  to  the  vehement  efforts 
of  religious  and  moral  zeal  brought  to  bear  early  on  the  young, 
and  then  only  by  appeals  to  a  conscience  which,  far  from  repre¬ 
senting  the  inherited  habits  of  their  ancestors,  engages  them 
in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  cravings  to  which  those  habits  have 
given  birth. 

Mr.  Picton,  like  all  the  evolutionists,  is  very  strong  upon 
the  analogy  between  the  growth  of  the  individual  through  all 
the  stages  of  human  development  in  a  single  lifetime,  and  the 
growth  of  the  race  through  the  same  stages  iu  a  cycle  of  thous¬ 
ands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  But  he  does  not  see 
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that  this  analogy  is  all  against  his  own  view,  not  in  favour  of 
it.  He  says  : — 

“  I  insist  upon  the  manifest  fact  of  the  evolution  of  conscience  in  the 
individual.  The  grown  man  of  average  moral  development  recognises 
conscience  as  a  sacred  monitor.  It  tells  him,  as  Miss  Cobbe  rightly 
desires,  not  what  is  safe,  but  what  is  right.  It  tells  him  instantly, 
the  moment  moral  relations  are  presented,  and  only  then  gets  con¬ 
fused  when  the  man  begins  to  argue  with  it,  and  to  demand  the 
grounds  of  its  inspirations.  Is  not  this  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the 
most  ‘transcendental’  doctrine  of  conscience?  Tetif  the  history  of 
that  man  be  candidly  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  once  he  had  no 
conscience  at  all,  and  that  all  the  distinctions  it  now  makes  dawned 
imperceptibly  upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  experience.  In  fact,  as 
Vernon  Lee  makes  Baldwin  say  :  they  have  been  ‘enforced  upon  him 
by  mankind.’  The  man  inherited  from  the  youth,  the  youth  from 
the  boy,  the  boy  from  the  infant,  the  infant  from  the  baby.  And  the 
imperceptible  germ  in  the  last  was  evolved  through  successive  stages 
by  experience — yes,  experience  whether  of  divine  or  human  influences. 
But  does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  this  man’s  conscience  is  ‘  a  crowned 
and  sceptred  impostor  ?’  Certainly  not,  any  more  than  the  eagle  is  a 
winged  impostor,  because  it  was  once  an  apparently  lifeless  speck 
within  an  egg.  That  speck  has  come  to  the  ‘  supreme  dominion  ’  of 
the  air  through  a  course  of  feeble  pecking,  and  clawing,  and  flutter¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  not  the  less  a  perfect  thing  now,  a  miracle  of  swift 
perception  and  winged  power ;  not  the  less  divine  because  God  has 
chosen  a  slow  method  of  making  it.  Now,  why  should  it  make  so 
great  a  difference  if  the  evolution  is  continued  through  a  number  of 
generations,  instead  of  being  completed  in  one  ?” 

But  what  does  this  show  ?  It  shows  that  a  youth  growing  up 
in  a  society  penetrated  everywhere  by  moral  laws,  may  imbibe 
the  moral  authority  of  those  laws  from  those  who  already 
acknowledge  and  obey  them.  But  how  does  that  explain  why 
a  generation  of  men  who  have  grown  up  under  a  bad  set  of 
laws,  and  who  recognise  no  visible  authority  which  condemns 
those  laws  and  points  out  where  they  do  injustice  to  human 
nature,  should  ever  come  to  throw  off  the  evil  effect  of  those  laws, 
and  to  adopt  a  newer  and  nobler  standard  of  conduct  ?  What 
Mr.  Picton  fails,  in  our  opinion,  to  see,  is  that  the  power  of 
conscience  displays  itself  not  chiefly  in  enforcing  the  con¬ 
ventional  principles  which  have  passed  into  the  character 
of  a  generation, — unless,  indeed  (as  occurs  now  and  then), 
these  conventional  principles  be  challenged  and  overset  by  a 
sudden  onset  of  wild  passion, — hut  in  exchanging  these  prin¬ 
ciples  for  nobler  and  better  principles,  or  in  applying  them 
in  some  higher  and  more  vivid  fashion.  The  young  man  does 
not  show  his  mettle  by  merely  accepting  the  morality  of  his  set, 
hut  by  aiming  at  a  higher  morality.  The  generation  does  not 
show  its  morality  by  conforming  to  the  standard  of  its  fathers, 
but  by  pushing  beyond  it.  How,  if  this  be  so,  whence  doe3  this 
force  which,  so  far  from  being  transmitted  by  the  accumulated 
experience  of  our  ancestors,  definitely  transcends  that  experience, 
proceed  p  Where  did  Socrates  get  the  guidanoe  which  so 
offended  the  Athenians  that  they  put  him  to  death  ?  Where 
have  the  great  religions  of  the  world  found  the  impulse  which 
inaugurated,  again  and  again,  a  new  era  P  Surely  not  in  the 
“  accumulated  experience  ”  of  previous  generations,  but  in  some 
intimate,  divine  voice,  which,  like  the  dannon  of  Socrates,  assured 
him  to  whom  it  spoke  of  the  power  to  encounter  the  “  accumu¬ 
lated  experience  ”  of  the  race,  and  to  vanquish  it,  even 
though  that  experience  seemed  to  have  bound  the  human 
mind  in  bonds  of  iron.  For  our  own  parts,  we  know 
no  analysis  of  conscience  more  hopelessly  inadequate  and 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  than  Mr.  Darwin’s. 
He  analyses  remorse  into  the  mere  recurrence  of  the  more  per¬ 
sistent,  amiable  emotion,  so  soon  as  the  temporary,  selfish  emo¬ 
tion  has  been  gratified  and  has  passed  away.  But,  first  of  all,  this 
assumes  that  the  more  amiable  emotions  are  the  more  persistent, 
which  is  not  true, — envy  and  pride  and  vindictive  passion,  for 
instance,  being  at  least  as  persistent  as  any  amiable  emotion 
that  can  be  conceived.  And  next,  what  is  much  more  import¬ 
ant,  it  implies  that  any  emotion  which  can  make  itself  felt 
persistently,  will  fill  us  with  remorse  for  the  gratification  of  a 
more  urgent  inconsistent  emotion,  an  assumption  which  is 
simply  erroneous.  The  child  who  gives  away  its  bread  to 
another  still  more  destitute,  and  goes  away  hungry,  has  doubt¬ 
less  a  persistent  feeling  of  gnawing  at '  the  stomach,  after  its 
benevolent  feeling  has  been  gratified.  But  does  it  feel  remorse 
for  not  having  satisfied  its  own  hunger,  directly  that  hunger 
becomes  the  uppermost  sensation  of  its  life  ?  Assuredly  not. 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  eagerness  to  develope  conscience  from  below, 
left  out  the  consideration  which  is  of  the  essence  of  conscience, 
— namely,  the  relative  rank  of  the  unsatisfied  and  the  satisfied 
feeling,  and  the  inward  monitor  which  determines  that  relative 
rank.  Miss  Cobbe  is  quite  right.  As  she  has  amply  shown  in 


her  new  volume  of  essays,  “Darwinism  in  Morals,”*  Mr.  Darwin 
makes  no  distinction  at  all  between  remorse  and  regret.  Any 
analysis  of  conscience  which  identifies  it  with  the  mere  accumulated 
experience  of  the  past  as  to  the  happiness  or  unhappiness-giving 
results  of  past  conduct,  would  turn  it  into  “  a  crowned  and 
sceptred  impostor.”  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  never  really  recognised  except  as  the  authoritative 
voice  in  an  inward  struggle.  And  the  authoritative  voice  in  an 
inward  struggle  never  can  speak  merely  on  the  teaching  of 
accumulated  experience.  It  must  either  countersign  the  teach- 
iug  of  that  experience,  as  having  a  sacred  moral  claim  on 
us, — which  the  drift  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
past  need  not  have  at  all, — and  then  it  is  the  conscience  which 
gives  it  that  claim,  and  not  the  mere  experience ;  or  it  must  con¬ 
test  the  tradition  of  the  past,  call  upon  our  faith  to  defy  and 
reverse  that  tradition,  and  to  rebel  against  it.  In  either  case, 
assuredly  Conscience  is  “  crowned  and  sceptred,”  but  not  an 
impostor,  for  it  determines  what  value  to  assign  to  the  bias  of 
experience,  or  whether  rather  to  ignore  and  to  defy  it. 


POVERTY  AND  POETRY. 

Gt  OLLIERS,  it  is  said,  in  some  districts  of  Northern  Eng- 
l  land  object  to  wash,  because  the  process,  as  they  allege, 

“  takes  the  strength  out  of  their  backs.”  That  may  be  a  story  of 
the  old  world  before  the  Education  Act,  but  there  are  certainly 
men  alive  in  our  day  who  believe  that  it  is  on  the  same  ground 
bad  for  the  poor  to  understand  Poetry,  for  they  write  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  say  so.  The  poor,  they  say,  if  they 
allowed  their  minds  to  feel  emotion  sufficiently  to  appreciate 
poetry,  would  perceive  the  misery  of  those  around  them  and 
their  own  too  keenly,  and  would  be  unable  to  bear  their  situa¬ 
tion.  They  are  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  daily  lives 
to  harden  themselves,  to  close  their  minds,  to  attend  only  to 
what  is  necessary,  and  so  to  obtain  by  concentration  and  indu¬ 
ration  the  strength  to  bear  their  lot,  and  go  on  working.  “  Men 
out  of  work,  too,  have  to  get  hardened.  There  is  no  use  in 
increased  susceptibility,  when  it  has  to  face  a  hungry  family, 
and  nothing  to  give  to  the  family  to  eat.  The  beautiful  crystals 
of  the  snowflakes,  or  the  gorgeous  tracery  of  the  frost  on  their 
windows,  ought  not  to  mean  anything  more  to  them  than  in¬ 
creased  shivering.  If  they  have  deeper  meanings,  so,  too,  must 
the  hunger  and  cold  of  their  children, — that  is,  maddening 
emotions.”  That  is  so  singular  an  opinion,  and  involves 
such  far  -  reaching  consequences,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  it  a  little,  and  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
whether  it  is  well  founded,  or  whether  it  is  one  of 
those  rather  sensational  opinions  to  which  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  in  its  honourable  passion  of  pity  for  the  poor  of  great 
cities,  is  just  now  fond  of  giving  circulation.  We  may,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  take  it  to  be  true  that  for  the  next  century  or  so  the 
majority  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  will  be  exceedingly  poor, 
compelled  to  labour  all  day  and  every  day  at  disagreeable  and 
monotonous  work,  in  order  to  obtain  rather  less  food  and 
clothing  than  they  would  like  to  have,  will  sleep  in  narrow 
quarters,  and  will  be  in  the  cities  hideously  crowded, — as  we 
may  remark  the  Chinese  are,  no  less  than  the  English.  That 
has  been  the  destiny  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  all  climates,  in 
countries  like  Madras,  where  there  are  no  rich  and  where  the  land 
is  “  nationalised,”  as  in  countries  like  Scotland,  where,  amidst 
the  multitude  who  toil  and  the  many  who  are  comfortable,  a  few 
are  rich  to  opulence.  We  shall  not,  we  fear,  within  the  century, 
either  teach  the  birds  to  dig  for  us,  as  Mr.  Percy  Greg  says 
they  do  in  Mars,  or  so  control  electricity  as  to  grow  crops  with¬ 
out  the  agency  of  labour;  and  the  opinion  cf  the  writers  we 
quote,  therefore,  comes  to  this, — that  for  the  infinite  majority  of 
the  human  race,  anything  which  arouses  emotion,  and  especially 
poetry,  is  positively  injurious.  A  fortiori,  religion  will  do  them 
harm,  for  nothing  rouses  the  emotions  like  religion  ;  and  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  beneficent,  for  it  awakens  the  capacity  for 
ideas ;  and  even  some  virtues  must  be  banished,  for  they — 
say,  for  example,  patriotism— develope  lofty  thoughts  and  un¬ 
selfish  feelings,  and  do  not  permit  the  heart  properly  to 
harden.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how,  in  true  logic, 
any  mental  effort  can  be  permitted,  for  every  such  effort 
must  make  the  mind  less  hard,  more  pliable,  and  more 
receptive;  and  we  are  driven  at  last  to  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Trollope’s  old  bricklayer,  who,  seeing  Mr.  Crawley  in  deep 
suffering,  revealed  to  him  his  own  gospel,  and  that  of  these 

*  Loudon  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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correspondents  of  our  contemporary,  in  the  brief  and  memor¬ 
able  saying,  “  It  is  dogged  as  does  it.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  hold  these  gentlemen  to  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  deducible  from  their  argument,  for  they  only  intend  to 
say  that  the  mind  which  has  become  sensitive  to  Poetry  has 
become  sensitive  to  so  much,  that  poverty  is  a  harder  burden  than 
ever,  indeed  an  intolerable  one,  but  we  may,  without  unfairness, 
ask  of.  them  a  little  evidence  of  the  effect  they  ascribe  to  poetry. 
Are  the  minds  which  can  receive  poetry  thereby  unfitted  to  bear 
the  strain  of  exceptionally  hard  lives,  or  even  less  fitted  than  the 
minds  which  have  been  properly  indurated  by  concentration  on 
the  daily  needs  of  the  body  p  The  Spartans,  who  did  not  coddle 
themselves,  thought  otherwise,  and  held  the  ability  to  feel  the 
influence  of  Tyrtaeus  a  source  of  hardihood  in  the  soldiers,  but 
we  have  no  need  to  revert  to  the  half-understood  disciplinary 
systems  of  the  past.  The  “  poetical  ”  races — those  which,  on 
the  whole,  understand  and  feel  the  influence  of  poetry — are 
seen  to  bear  poverty  best.  There  is  no  poverty  like  that 
of  the  Arab,  who  talks  and  hears  and  loves  a  transcen¬ 
dental  poetry.  There  are  in  the  South  no  harder  lives 
than  those  of  the  Proven9al  peasantry,  and  they  all  un¬ 
derstand  their  local  poetry,  and  love  it.  There  are  in  the 
North  no  men  who  have  to  bear  more  than  the  poorer  Scotch 
artisans  and  agricultural  labours,  and  they  are  remarkable 
amongst  all  who  speak  (English  for  their  appreciation  of  at 
least  one  great  poet,  Robert  Burns,  the  one  man,  perhaps, 
in  our  time  who  has  sung  with  the  voice  of  a  nation.  Do 
our  friends,  for  we  entirely  comprehend  and  honour  their 
savage  pity  for  the  poor,  really  believe  that  the  poor 
Scotch,  who,  while  living  in  wynds  and  hungering  for 
more  to  eat,  remember  and  appreciate  Burns’s  songs,  really 
bear  poverty  worse  than  the  stolid  English  labourers  of  the 
cities,  who  know  nothing  of  ballads,  or  aught  else,  though, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  sensitive  to  music  ?  Surely,  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  Hebridean,  who  labours  so  hard  in  his  terrible 
climate  to  get  a  little  oatmeal,  is  positively  happier,  moves 
more  lightly  under  his  poverty,  than  his  far  better  situated 
brother  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  earns  in  a  pleasant  climate 
a  little  better  food,  but  has  no  sense  of  poetry  in  his 
soul.  The  Hebridean  is  at  least  as  strong  to  endure  as 
his  southern  rival ;  yet  for  him,  ignorant  as  he  is  on 
many  points,  poetry  is  almost  as  full  of  charm  as  for 
the  cultured  gentleman ;  and  his  own  ballad  literature,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  if  he  knows  Scotch,  the  songs  of  Burns, 
are  full  not  only  of  delight,  but  of  relief.  Are  there  men  on 
earth  in  worse  poverty  than  the  Neapolitan  labourers,  who 
march  five  miles  to  their  work  before  daylight,  earn  scarcely 
bread  to  keep  them  alive,  and  sleep  amidst  foulnesses 
worse  than  those  of  our  rookeries,  yet  are  full  many  of 
them  of  songs,  and  would  think  non-appreciation  of  poetry, 
such  as  reaches  them,  simply  barbaric.  This  writer  has  seen 
in  India  crowds  of  men  to  whose  poverty  that  of  dockyard 
labourers  is  wealth — men  eating  but  once  a  day,  because 
the  second  meal  was  unattainable — sit  hours  under  the  trees 
listening  to  the  poetry  which  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  tries  to  fami¬ 
liarise  amongst  us,  poetry  of  the  most  emotional  kind,  and 
return  to  their  labour  for  bread  with  their  poverty  perceptibly 
lightened.  It  is  vain  to  say  they  were  merely  performing  a 
religious  rite,  for  with  the  wonderful  courtesy  of  Asia  they  sat, 
lest  moving  feet  should  intercept  the  sound  of  the  reciter’s  voice, 
and  as  the  poetry  took  possession  of  them,  as  the  emotion  grew 
deeper,  swayed  in  hot  excitement,  or  sprang,  uncontrollable  even 
by  custom,  to  their  feet.  Even  among  our  own  people,  who  are 
singularly  devoid  of  poetic  appreciation,  the  poorest  often 
reveal  its  possession,  nor  do  we  find  that  the  sailors  who  sing  are 
those  who  feel  most  bitterly  the  hardship  of  a  night  aloft  in  the 
Channel  in  early  spring.  Yet  that  is  probably  the  hardest, 
though  it  is  not  the  most  depressing,  life  lived  among  us.  There 
are  men  in  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Wales  who 
toil  as  even  London  labourers  do  not,  and  who  will  talk  exult- 
ingly  of  poetry — real  poetry,  we  mean — and  find  not  only  that 
their  lives  are  happier  and  nobler,  but  that  their  capacity  for 
toil  is  quickened  by  their  ability  to  feel.  The  evidence  is 
not  with  those  who  consider  poetry  an  enfeebling  agent,  nor 
can  we  see  how  it  should  be.  Poetry  is  not  all  alike,  and  the 
capacity  for  feeling  it  may  be  capacity  for  receiving  the  most 
strengthening,  the  most  exciting,  or  the  most  quieting  of 
thoughts.  There  are  races  whose  poetry  is  a  wail — that  is  said 
to  be  true,  though  we  do  not  know  it,  of  all  Gipsies — and  they 
do  not  bear  their  dreadful  lives  the  worse.  Would  “  H.”  and 


his  confreres  really  assert  that  the  feeling  for  the  poetry  of 
resignation — which  we  personally  know  in  one  district  to  be  a 
specialty  of  the  very  poor  old  women,  leading  dreadful  lives — 
makes  life  more  full  of  torture,  or  increases  its  burden  in  any 
way  whatever?  Was  any  labourer  that  ever  lived  the  feebler, 
or  the  more  near  madness,  for  feeling  as  the  Chartist  operatives 
of  Norwich  used  to  feel  Ebenezer  Elliot’s  song : — 

“  Pain  but  appears  to  be; 

What  are  man’s  fears  to  Thee, 

God  if  all  tears  shall  be 

Gems  on  Thy  throne  ”  ? 

And  if  there  is  in  one  kind  of  poetry  a  charm  which  can 
alleviate  suffering,  and  diminish  fear,  and  make  all  surroundings 
stand  farther  off  from  the  real  man,  why  not  in  poetry 
altogether,  which,  if  felt,  must  at  least  give  a  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  so  few  ?  Would  these  writers  say  that  any  other  plea¬ 
sure  weakened  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  burden  of  their  wail  that  to 
the  very  poor  no  pleasure  conies,  that  they  suffer  and  toil  end¬ 
lessly,  and  there  is  no  relief?  We  believe  that  they  are  wholly 
wrong,  wrong  from  the  beginning,  that  the  bodily  miseries  of 
life  are  most  felt  by  those  to  whom  the  body  is  all  in  all,  and 
that  the  cultivated  can  bear  when  the  uncultivated  collapse.  The 
wretched  man  whom  Punch  draws  this  week  beaten  down  by  a 
demand  for  rent,  which,  nevertheless,  Society  never  contracted  to 
pay  for  him,  would  be  the  stronger,  not  the  weaker,  if  he  could  feel 
Wordsworth,  or  even  know  by  heart  the  wild  words  in  which 
Shelley  has  scourged  the  oppressor.  To  believe  otherwise  would 
be  to  believe  that  the  best  intellectual  gifts  are  curses  to  all  but 
a  minute  caste,  and  that  man  would  be  the  happier  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  in  him  of  all  that  is  higher  than  the  animal.  It  may  be 
“  dogged  as  does  it,”  but  there  is  no  doggedness  like  that  of  the 
man  who  at  will  is  lifted  out  of  himself  by  his  own  thoughts* 
and  who  can  perceive  in  the  very  sky  above  him  scenes  which 
lift  him  out  of  all  sordid  surroundings.  Our  opponents  would 
have  had  Kossuth  in  prison  think  only  of  the  stone  walls,  and 
the  fetters,  and  the  unworthy  rations  ;  but  Kossuth  asked  for  a 
Shakespeare,  and  lived  to  see  his  country  free.  What  is  poverty 
but  imprisonment  ? 


A  NORWEGIAN  PATRIOT. 

T  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Ole  Bull  was  more  of  a 
musician  or  a  patriot.  In  most  natures  in  which  the 
strange  gift  of  music  exists  to  the  extent  of  unmistakable 
genius,  there  is  no  other  love  or  passion  that  approaches  its 
supremacy  ;  but  Ole  Bull,  though  few  men  have  ever  been  more 
completely  enthralled  by  the  genius  of  Music,  was  all  his  life  so 
fervent  a  patriot  that  one  hesitates  to  say  whether  his  deepest 
sympathies  were  touched  more  easily  by  his  fiddle  or  by  the 
Norse  flag.  To  the  older  generation  of  musical  Englishmen 
his  name  is  still  familiar,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  who 
ever  saw  him  would  soon  forget  his  personal  appearance ;  but 
it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  his  violin  was  heard  here, 
and  many  of  the  younger  generation  have  probably  never  heard 
even  his  name.  Those  twenty  years,  and  indeed  the  twenty 
years  before  them,  were  years  of  uninterrupted  success — of  great 
audiences  wrought  to  great  enthusiasm,  of  tributes  from  fellow- 
workers  and  gifts  from  Kings  and  Emperors,  and  of  the  love  of 
every  peasant  in  Norway ;  but  although  it  is  as  a  musician  that 
his  name  lives,  and  that  his  extraordinary  career  was  passed, 
the  present  struggles  for  constitutional  liberty  in  Norway  call 
him  no  less  appropriately  to  mind. 

Indeed,  in  the  character  of  Ole  Bull  it  is  no  more  difficult 
than  undesirable  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  musician 
and  the  patriot.  He  was  born  in  1810,  four  years  before  the 
union  with  Sweden  laid  the  foundation  of  independent  Norwegian 
life,  and  almost  the  first  notes  of  his  fiddle  recalled  the  first  of 
the  lost  sentiments  of  his  native  land.  For  in  his  youth,  Norway 
was  Denmark,  and  “Norwegian”  meant  “  Dane,”  as  was  said  by 
one  of  those  who  spoke  at  his  grave ;  and  when  he  was  a  mere 
child  he  used  to  seek  refuge  from  unsympathising  parents 
in  a  lonely  spot  among  the  hills  of  Yalestrand,  and  fiddle  away 
at  the  Norse  folk-songs  and  dances  till  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  convinced  that  the  hobgoblins  and  trolls 
had  come  to  life  again,  and  that  the  Hidcler  had  returned  to 
their  haunts  among  the  mountains.  Years  afterward,  when 
Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  asked  him  who  had  taught  him  to 
play,  he  answered, — “  The  mountains  of  Norway and  thus  it 
is  that  his  music  and  patriotism  are  properly  inseparable  ;  his 
music  was  the  path  along  which  Norway  was  led  back  to  its  own. 
“  He  brought  Norway  home  to  the  Norsemen,”  said  Hendrik 
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Wergeland ;  ami  the  same  secret  of  the  source  and  influence  of 
his  genius  is  sung  by  the  national  poet  Welhaven,  in  the  tribute 
to  Ole  Bull  which  Bjornson  has  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lyrics  ever  written  : — 

“A  summer’s  eve  he  listening  stood, 

His  strings  all  tuned  together, 

While  melody  burst  from  field  and  wood 
And  rolled  o’er  dewy  heather. 

And  all  his  strings  the  gift  repay, 

In  wondrous  echo  ringing 
Of  throstle’s  love,  and  elfin  play, 

And  sighs,  and  birches  singing.” 

What  he  had  learned  from  Norway  and  her  traditions,  that  he 
gave  back  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  vitalising  influence  toward 
national  independence  and  the  creation  of  a  national  literature, 
a  national  music,  and  a  national  drama,  drawing  its  life  from 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  past.  Ole  Bull’s  voice  was 
one  of  the  loudest  of  those  raised  to  wake  the  old  Norse  spirit 
from  its  long  sleep. 

The  story  of  his  long  life  has  been  told  in  its  completeness, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  delightful  memoir  just  published  by  his 
widow,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  century  can  point  to  a  more  re¬ 
markable  career.  He  came  of  a  musical  family,  but,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case,  his  passion  was  sternly  discouraged  in  favour 
of  a  sober  bread-and-butter  profession,  and  in  his  early  days  the 
discouragement  sometimes  took  a  very  vigorous  form.  Once  he 
had  persuaded  his  father  to  buy  him  a  bright  red  violin  from  a 
travelling  Frenchman.  It  was  laid  away  in  its  case,  and  the 
young  Ole  put  to  bed  in  his  little  cot  in  his  parents’  room. 
Telling  the  story,  years  afterwards,  he  said  : — 

“  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  new  violin.  When  I  heard 
father  and  mother  breathing  deep,  I  rose  softly  and  lighted  a  candle, 
and  in  my  night-clothes  did  go  on  tiptoe  to  open  the  case  and  take 
one  little  peep.  The  violin  was  so  red,  and  the  pretty  pearl  screws 
did  smile  at  me  so  !  I  pinched  the  pearl  screws  just  a  little  with 
my  fingers.  It  smiled  at  me  ever  more  and  more.  I  took  up  the 
bow  and  looked  at  it.  It  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  try 
it  across  tho  strings.  So  I  did  try  it,  jnst  a  very,  very  little  ;  and  it 
did  sing  to  me  so  sweetly  !  Then  I  did  creep  further  and  further 
away  from  the  bedroom.  At  first  I  did  play  very  soft.  I  make  very, 
very  little  noise.  But  presently  I  did  begin  a  capriccio  which  I  like 
very  much,  and  it  do  go  ever  louder  and  louder,  and  I  forgot  that  it 
was  midnight,  and  that  everybody  was  asleep.  Presently,  I  hear 
something  go  crack !  and  the  next  minute  I  feel  my  father’s  whip 
across  my  shoulders.  My  little  red  violin  dropped  on  the  floor,  and 
was  broken.  I  weep  much  for  it,  but  it  did  no  good.” 

But  the  whip  did  not  prevail,  and  the  little  red  violin  had 
many  successors,  among  them  several  of  the  most  famous 
violins  in  the  world.  At  the  University,  his  tutor  forbade 
him  to  play  ;  so  he  learned  to  whistle  and  sing,  and  by-and-by 
discovered  that  he  could  do  both  at  once,  and  thus  study  the 
laws  of  harmony.  But  the  University  could  not  hold  him,  and 
at  last  he  sailed  away  to  Paris,  and  saw  Norway  no  more  till 
he  was  a  famous  musician.  The  struggle  was  a  very  hard  one 
at  first ;  he  was  wretchedly  poor,  and  his  proud  spirit  accorded 
ill  with  the  asking  of  favours.  When  he  applied  for  a  place 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  Comique,  he  was  handed  a  piece 
of  music  to  play.  Finding  it  ridiculously  below  his  powers,  he 
asked  ironically  at  which  end  he  should  begin,  and  was 
naturally  enough  dismissed  on  the  spot.  It  was,  too,  the  year 
of  the  cholera  in  Paris,  1831,  and  he  fell  severely  ill ;  but  his 
illness  was  the  means  of  revealing  to  him  the  character  of  the 
daughter  of  his  landlady,  and  she  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  Slowly  his  genius  gained  a  recognition,  and  he  rose 
to  the  front  rank.  From  that  time  his  career  is  a  record 
of  success  after  success,  and  his  travels  became  a  triumphal 
progress.  In  turn  he  visited  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  Denmai'k,  and  Norway, 
and  returned  to  most  of  them  again  and  again.  In  England  he 
began  by  playing  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  then  in 
London,  where  he  played  in  1836  at  a  Philharmonic  concert, 
with  Malibran  and  Thalberg,  and  afterwards  with  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  “Much  as  Paganini  has  done,” 
said  the  Times,  in  a  highly  eulogistic  notice,  “  this  artist  has 
certainly  opened  up  a  new  field  on  the  instrument.”  “A  more 
perfect  performance  can  scarcely  be  imagined.”  After  the 
sudden  death  of  Malibran,  he  was  invited  to  fill  her  place,  and 
received  £800  for  a  single  night  at  the  Liverpool  festival.  In 
sixteen  months  he  gave  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  concerts 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1843  he  went  to  America,  which 
was  destined  to  become  his  second  home,  for  it  was  there  that 
he  married  his  second  wife,  the  lady  to  whom  we  owe  the  present 
memoir,  and  there  that  many  eventful  years  of  his  life  were 
spent.  He  travelled  through  all  the  principal  States,  until  his 
name  became  almost  as  well  known  and  he  himself  almost  as 


much  beloved  in  America  as  in  Norway.  And  not  the  least  of 
the  memorials  of  him  is  the  picture  of  the  tall  musician  in  the 
“Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  who, — 

“  Walked  the  room, 

With  folded  arms  and  gleaming  eyes, 

As  if  he  saw  the  Vikings  rise, 

Gigantic  shadows  in  the  gloom ; 

And  much  he  talked  of  their  emprise, 

And  meteors  seen  in  Northern  skies, 

And  Heimdal’s  horn  and  day  of  doom.” 

His  memoir  is  full  of  strange  adventures, — how  he  was  rescued 
from  poverty  by  Vidocq,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Paris  police ; 
how,  when  stricken  with  yellow  fever  in  Panama,  he  had  to 
crawl  out  of  bed  and  lie  upon  the  floor  to  escape  the  bullets  of 
a  passing  revolution;  his  feat  of  strength,  when  he  received  the 
common  Western  invitation  to  “drink  or  fight,”  from  a  band  of 
ruffians  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  and  chose  the  latter  alter¬ 
native  ;  how  he  played  his  Sceterbesdg  on  his  sixty-first  birthday 
on  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops ;  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  he  earned,  and  the  child-like  confidence  through 
which  he  lost  most  of  them  ;  the  gifts  he  received,  the  friends  he 
made,  and  the  charities  he  bestowed ;  but  of  all  these  we  have 
no  room  to  speak. 

One  incident  of  his  career,  however,  is  too  important  and  too 
typical  to  be  omitted,  typical  at  once  of  his  patriotism,  his 
self-sacrificing  courage,  and  his  business  capacities.  In  1853 
he  purchased  125,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
desire  to  “  found  a  new  Norway,  consecrated  to  liberty, 
baptised  with  independence,  and  protected  by  the  Union’s 
mighty  flag.”  Five  villages  were  laid  out,  three  hundred 
houses  were  built,  colonists  came  flocking  in,  and  he 
negotiated  a  contract  to  supply  the  Government  with  10,000 
cannon.  All  this  was  done  at  his  own  expense,  his  whole 
fortune  being  risked  in  it,  and  he  himself  working  so  hard  at 
his  concerts  as  often  to  be  compelled  to  go  without  his  dinner. 
So  gigantic  an  enterprise,  with  no  sterner  conductor  than  this 
simple-minded  and  trustful  musician,  could  have  only  one  end, 
but  the  ruin  of  its  supporter  came  in  a  sadder  way  than  from 
his  own  Utopian  confidence.  When  the  land  was  bought  and 
paid  for,  the  forest  cleared,  and  800  settlers  at  home  there,  Ole 
Bull  discovered  that  he  had  purchased  a  fraudulent  title,  and 
was  defied,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  poisoned,  by  the  man  who 
had  sold  it  to  him.  By  a  series  of  protracted  law-suits  some 
thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  from  the  wreck ;  but  his  health 
broke  down  under  the  strain,  and,  so  far  as  money  was  con¬ 
cerned,  his  life  had  to  be  begun  again. 

In  his  native  land,  Ole  Bull  strove  to  realise  his  patriotism 
in  two  ways.  “  My  calling  in  this  world  is  the  Norse  music,” 
he  said,  and  his  calling  was  far  too  sure  for  him  to  be  deceived 
into  inaction  by  any  such  doctrine  as  that  of  Art  for  Art’s 
sake ;  “  the  desire  of  my  life,”  he  added,  “  has  been  to  give  it 
strings,” — to  give  it  strings  that  it  might  carry  the  Norse  life  into 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  to  reissue  thence  in  all  native  modes 
of  expression,  becoming  a  drama  in  the  theatre,  a  literature  in 
the  books,  a  cause  on  the  battle-field,  a  religion  in  the  church, 
a  love  in  the  home.  His  first  ideal  was  “  a  Norse  theatre  with 
a  Norse  orchestra,”  and  after  great  efforts  he  succeeded  in 
realising  it.  On  January  2nd,  1850,  a  date  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  birthday  of  the  Norwegian  drama,  this  theatre  was  opened 
at  Bergen,  under  the  directorship  of  Bjornsterne  Bjornson. 
The  Storthing,  however,  refused  to  support  the  enterprise  by  the 
yearly  appropriation  that  was  subsequently  asked,  and  after  two 
years  the  theatre  passed  into  other  hands.  But  the  seed  was  sown, 
thirty  years  afterwards  a  wreath  was  laid  on  Ole  Bull’s  grave  in 
the  name  of  the  National  Theatre.  His  second  ideal  was  a 
Norwegian  Academy  of  Music,  but  in  this  he  succeeded  only  in 
sowing  the  seed,  and  the  harvest  is  still  waiting  to  be  gathered. 

In  1880  he  died,  and  was  buried  with  such  a  national  mourn¬ 
ing  as  has  seldom  been  seen,  and  never  more  deserved.  But  his 
influence  is  strong  still,  and  the  spirit  of  the  “  Norse  Ole,”  whose 
little  fiddle  began  by  bringing  back  the  Hulder  to  the  mountains 
of  Yalestrand,  is  working  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
struggling  in  his  steps  to  bring  back  fullest  liberty  to  Norway. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


MINORITY  REPRESENTATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."} 

Sib, — You  call  upon  Mr.  Goschen  to  accept  the  Democracy,  and 
urge  him  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  great  problem  of  securing 
under  it  a  fit  representation  of  all  thinking  men,  as  well  as  of 
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unthinking  crowds.  I  would  remind  you  how  great  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  problem  was  held  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  half-hearted  Liberal.  In  his  “  Considerations  on 
Representative  Govern  ment,”  a  work  which  has  a  much  closer 
relation  to  the  practical  problems  of  our  own  day  than  to  those 
of  the  time  when  it  was  written,  he  says  that  no  arrangement 
of  the  suffrage  can  be  permanently  satisfactory  in  which  any 
person  or  class  is  peremptorily  excluded,  in  which  the  electoral 
privilege  is  not  open  to  all  persons  of  full  age  who  desire  to 
attain  it  (p.  167). 

But  he  declares  that  the  virtual  blotting-out  of  the  minority 
•which  is  involved  in  a  system  of  equal  electoral  districts  in  each 
of  which  the  labouring-class  would  be  in  the  majority,  is  far 
from  having  any  connection  with  democracy,  but  is  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  the  first  principle  of  democracy, — representation 
in  proportion  to  numbers.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  democracy 
that  minorities  should  be  adequately  represented.  No  real 
democracy,  nothing  but  a  false  show  of  democracy,  is  possible 
without  it  (p.  137).  Accordingly,  he  advocates  most  strongly 
Hare’s  system  of  proportional  representation.  In  fact,  without 
such  a  system,  or  unless  a  plurality  of  votes  were  given  to  edu¬ 
cated  persons,  he  apparently  would  not  have  been  prepared  to 
support  any  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  (p.  179).  Hitherto, 
minorities  have  been  very  amply  protected  by  the  anomalies  of 
the  representation.  Scotland  is  the  only  part  of  the  country  in 
which,  owing  to  the  greater  equality  of  the  constituencies,  the 
majority  can  be  considered  to  have  been  over  represented. 

But  in  view  of  the  growing  agitation  for  a  more  logical 
system  of  representation  and  for  equal  electoral  districts,  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  minority  representation  will  have  to  consider 
whether  to  rely  on  the  survival  of  the  present  anomalies,  or 
whether  to  formulate  and  familiarise  the  world  with  some  pro¬ 
posal  that  shall  more  logically  attain  their  object.  Mr.  Forster, 
in  a  speech  at  Leeds  last  winter,  though  inclined  even  with 
equal  electoral  districts  to  rely  on  the  accidents  of  locality,  has 
acknowledged  that  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  examine  closely 
the  schemes  of  minority  representation.  The  most  perfect 
scheme  before  the  world  is  that  elaborated  by  Mr.  Hare.  In 
the  form  he  gave  it,  it  has  repelled  almost  every  one,  on  account 
ef  its  unworkable  complexity,  and  for  other  reasons.  But  it 
has  been  simplified  into  possibility  by  a  change  which  at  the 
same  time  removes  some  of  its  other  chief  objections.  Instead 
ef  making  one  vast  constituency  of  the  whole  country,  and 
giving  every  voter  power  to  inscribe  his  voting-paper  with  a 
•list  of  a  thousand  candidates,  by  this  modified  plan  the 
constituencies  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  returning 
half  a  dozen  Members,  more  or  less.  A  voter  may  vote  for  any 
candidate  standing  for  any  constituency  in  his  own  group,  but 
nowhere  else.  His  vote  can  only  benefit  one  candidate,  but  he 
may  write  on  his  voting-paper  several  names,  in  the  order  of  his 
preference.  If  the  person  whose  name  stands  first  has  already 
received  so  many  votes  as  to  be  sure  of  election,  the  vote  is  not 
spent  in  uselessly  swelling  his  majority,  but  goes  to  help  the 
candidate  whose  name  stands  on  the  list  as  the  voter’s  next 
choice.  In  the  form  of  which  these  are  the  salient  points,  the 
system  presents  no  intellectual  difficulty  to  the  voter,  though  the 
process  to  be  gone  through  by  the  returning  officer  in  distributing 
the  votes  necessarily  remains  somewhat  complex.  This  form 
preserves  the  well-known  excellences  of  Hare’s  system.  It 
insures  a  proportional  representation  of  opinions  much  more 
perfect  than  can  be  attained  by  any  arrangement  of  cumula¬ 
tive  voting  or  three-cornered  constituencies.  At  the  same 
time,  it  avoids  the  great  faults  of  excessive  centralisation,  of 
giving  excessive  power  to  wire-pullers  and  organisations,  and 
of  flooding  the  House  with  crotcheteers.  It  will  not  be  so  easy 
for  a  crotclietmonger  to  obtain  the  support  of  a  sixth  part  of  the 
electors  in  a  constituency  of  sixty  thousand,  as  to  collect  ten 
thousand  votes  out  of  the  whole  country. 

Further,  a  strong,  practical  recommendation  of  this  form  is 
that  it  can  be  tried  experimentally  on  a  single  group  of  con¬ 
stituencies  without  the  general  introduction.  In  this  way  the 
principles  of  the  system  could  be  made  familiar  to  men’s  minds, 
and  its  working  put  to  a  decisive  test.  The  English  Universities 
form  an  excellent  subject  on  which  the  experiment  might  be 
made.  They  are  constituencies  based  on  a  different  theory  and 
governed  by  a  different  law  to  any  others.  They  are  constituen¬ 
cies  of  similar  composition  and  of  special  intelligence,  and, 
therefore,  fitted  for  union,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a  system 
mainly  objected  to  because  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it. 
Bach  of  them  contains  a  minority  eminently  deserving  of  repre¬ 


sentation.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  unbiassed  friends, 
such  as  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Goschen,  they  are 
doomed  constituencies,  unless  they  can  establish  some  greater 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  country  than  they  at  pre¬ 
sent  possess.  If  these  fears  are  well  founded,  my  recom¬ 
mendation  becomes  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  of  principle 
for  University  electors,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  see  a 
continuance  of  University  representation.  It  would  ensure 
their  survival  as  constituencies,  and  their  electors  should  be 
gratified  by  the  chance  of  inti'oducing  so  eminently  conserva¬ 
tive  a  principle  into  the  country. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  November  6th.  J.  Parker  Smith. 


[To  the  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  hatred 
to  the  Minority  Clause  felt  by  so  many  honest  Liberals,  of 
whom  Mr.  Bright  is  the  foremost.  I  suppose  it  comes  from  the 
English  dislike  of  any  arrangement  that  is  not  simple  and  easily 
understood.  But  before  the  Party,  as  a  whole,  comes  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  about  the  matter,  it  would  be  well  to  examine  what  are 
the  precise  effects  of  the  clause.  Under  present  circumstances, 
I  shall  show  that  it  gives  an  increase  of  five  votes  to  the  Party- 
What  may  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the 
counties  can  scarcely  be  foretold  with  any  accuracy. 

There  are  seven  counties  under  the  clause, — Berks,  Bucks, 
Cambs,  Dorset,  Hereford,  Hertford,  and  Oxford.  Except  Here¬ 
ford,  every  one  returns  two  Conservatives  and  one  Liberal,  and 
Hereford  election  presents  the  curious  feature  that  of  two  Con¬ 
servative  and  two  Liberal  candidates,  one  Conservative  was  at 
the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Omitting,  there¬ 
fore,  Hereford  as  an  unintelligible  county,  we  find  that  the 
result  of  the  clause  in  the  counties  is  to  give  six  seats  to 
Liberals,  which  without  it  would  almost  certainly  be  filled  by 
Conservatives. 

Turn  now  to  the  cities.  There  are  six  of  them  under  the 
clause, — London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  Glasgow.  Of  these,  two  return  three  Liberals,  two  return 
two  Liberals  and  one  Conservative,  and  two  return  a  minority 
Liberal  Member.  Liverpool,  like  Hereford,  may  be  omitted 
from  the  calculation,  as  parties  are  pretty  evenly  divided,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that,  without  the  clause,  either  party  could  carry 
all  three  seats.  Witness  the  last  election,  when  Mr.  Smith  won 
a  fair,  stand-up  fight,  without  any  minority  clause  to  help  him. 
The  result,  then,  of  withdrawing  the  clause  from  the  cities  would 
be  that  the  Liberals  would  gain  one  seat  each  in  Manchester  and 
Leeds,  and  lose  a  seat  in  London, — a  nett  gain  of  one.  Taking 
this  from  the  six  seats  gained  to  the  party  in  the  counties,  it 
appears  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  clause  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  lose  the  Liberals  five  seats  at  the  next  election,  equal  to 
ten  votes  in  a  division.  Observe  that  I  do  not  assert  that  a 
clause  is  necessarily  good  in  itself,  if  it  adds  to  the  strength  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  I  simply  say  that  Liherals,  qua  Liberals,  are 
acting  unwisely,  in  my  humble  judgment,  in  attacking  the 
clause.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  clause  reduces  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  great  cities  to  the  level  of  small  towns  ;  but  let  any 
Member  bring  in  a  Bill  adversely  affecting  Manchester  or 
Leeds,  and  he  will  soon  find  three  Members  assailing  it. 

One  other  remark  on  the  clause.  Under  its  operation  at  the 
last  general  election,  four  counties  out  of  seven  and  one  city 
were  spared  the  turmoil  and  expense  of  an  election,  the  strength 
of  parties  being  understood,  and  the  candidates  arranged  by 
the  respective  parties.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case  with¬ 
out  the  clause,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  light  argument  in 
its  favour  that  it  brings  about  an  uncontested  arrangement  in 
more  than  one-tliird  of  the  cases  under  its  influence. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c., 

Waterford,  November  5th.  Newenham  Harvey. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,— Apart  from  the  general  question  of  minority  representa¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  special  objection  to  “  one-Member  constituencies,” 
— they  are  liable  to  be  left  uncontested.  (1.)  There  may  be  a 
Member  with  great  ‘‘local  influence,”  quite  pure  influence 
possibly,  or  at  any  rate  moral  influence,  and  not  to  be  reached 
by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Nobody  thinks  of  trying  to  turn 
him  out,  and  if  there  is  only  one  seat,  he  keeps  it  for  ever ;  but  if 
there  were  two  seats,  there  might  be  a  contest  for  the  second  one. 
(2.)  The  minority  loses  heart  much  sooner  in  the  case  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  seat.  It  may  not  be  easier  to  snatch  one  of  two  seats  thau 
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to  snatch  a  solitaryjseat  from  the  majority,  but  it  always  seems 
easier.  To  mate  contests  possible,  the  minority  must  have  a 
hope  of  getting  something. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  our  political  system  rests  not 
merely  on  elections,  but  on  contested  elections.  The  elector 
watches  politics  to  see  which  way  to  give  his  vote,  and  the 
Member  makes  speeches  to  the  elector  with  a  view  to  keep  his 
vote.  If  there  is  no  chance  of  a  contest,  the  Member  and  the 
electors  drift  out  of  relation  to  each  other,  aud  the  end  is 
political  apathy.  An  uncontested  election  is  a  temporary 
disfranchisement.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  T.  C.  Snow. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  remarkable  speech  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  delivered  here  last  Monday,  and  have 
since  refreshed  my  memory  by  reading  a  verbatim  report  of  his 
remarks.  Having  done  so,  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  were 
misled  by  a  bald  summary  in  a  London  paper,  when  you  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  Leeds  Con¬ 
ference  “  partly  because  they  had  condemned  the  present  minority 
seats  accorded  to  a  few  great  county  and  town  constituencies.” 
Mr.  Courtney  himself  condemned  the  present  system  as  “  a  plan 
of  the  roughest  and  worst  character,”  and  certainly  he  would  not 
extend  it.  His  complaint  was  that  the  Leeds  Conference  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  minority  representation  as  a  principle, 
and  he  taunted  the  delegates  with  contradicting  themselves, 
when,  having  laid  down  at  the  outset  the  principle — “  We  want 
to  give  every  vote  an  equal  power  ’’—they  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  proportional  representation,  or  minority  representa¬ 
tion,  which  is,  I  use  Mr.  Courtney’s  own  words,  ‘‘a  means  of 
giving  to  every  voter  the  same  power,  a  means  of  securing  to 
every  voter  the  same  share  in  the  representative  body.”  This 
is  quite  a  different  position,  and  one  with  which,  if  I  have  read 
my  Spectator  aright,  you  yourself  sympathise.  In  closing  your 
article  to-day  on  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  at  Edinburgh,  you  hint 
at  the  undesirability  of  the  views,  wishes,  and  thoughts  of  the 
thoughtful  being  swamped  in  the  sea  of  votes.  Mr.  Courtney 
anticipated  you,  when  he  spoke  to  us  here  last  Monday  on  the 
degradation  of  the  character  of  Parliament,  and  inferentially  of 
the  people  of  England,  which  must  follow,  if  there  is  not  found 
in  Parliament  a  continual  representation  of  independence  and 
originality  of  thought. 

Mr.  Courtney  has  done  what  the  Spectator  advises  Mr.  Goschen 
to  do.  He  has  accepted  the  Democrac}7,  and,  doing  so,  has 
applied  his  mind  to  securing  under  it  “  a  fit  representation  of 
all  thinking  men,  as  well  as  of  the  unthinking  crowds.” — I  am, 
Sir  &c., 

Lislceard,  November  2nd.  ■  J.  Stokes  Philt. 


HUMAN  VIVISECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Vivisectors  of  animals  are  wont  to  repudiate  the  accusation 
of  being  moved  merely  by  the  ardour  of  scientific  curiosity.  They 
assure  us  that  they  pursue  their  odious  work  from  pure  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  humanity,  which  leads  them  to  crush  their  natural  im¬ 
pulses  of  pity  to  the  suffering  brutes  in  the  hope  of  finding  relief 
for  the  diseases  of  men  aud  women.  The  whole  literature  of  Vivi¬ 
section  is  a  tacit  refutation  of  this  claim,  crammed  as  it  is  with 
expressions  of  scientific  “  interest,”  and  even  of  “  pleasure,”  in 
experiments,  and  void  almost  totally  of  reference  to  the  humane 
longings  which  ought,  on  the  hypothesis,  to  breathe  through 
every  line.  The  following  extract,  from  a  very  important 
recently  published  volume,  affords,  however,  I  venture  to  think, 
a  still  more  direct  evidence  of  absolute  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  a  human  sufferer,  when  a  curious  problem  of  science  may  be 
solved  by  setting  him  aside.  As  such  cases  will  not  readily  find 
their  way  to  English  readers,  I  shall  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
you  if  you  will  give  this  one  the  publicity  of  a  place  in  your 
columns. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

1  Victoria  Street.  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

In  the  “  Archives  Italiennes  de  Biologie,”  Tom.  II.,  p.  441  (Turin, 
1882),  there  is  a  review  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ezio  Sciamanna,  communi¬ 
cated  by  him  to  the  II.  Accademia  dei  Liucei,  Yol.  XIII.,  June  25th 
1882.  The  paper  treats  of  “  Phenomena  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  electric  current  to  the  dura  mater,  and  modification  of  the  cerebral 
pulse”  (polso  cerebrate) .  The  reviewer  writes  as  follows  : — “In  making 
these  researches,  the  author  proposed  to  himself  to  solve  the  question 
whether  the  excitation  of  thebraiu  causes  the  same  results  in  the  human 
subject  as  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  animals,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  apes.”  “  The  individual  who  served  for  his  experiments  was 


Rinalducci,  who  entered  the  hospital  under  the  care  of  Sciamanna,, 
on  March  23rd,  1882,  for  a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone. 
Trepanning  was  considered  needful,  and  a  circular  opening  of  35  m. 
in  diameter  was  made  through  the  skull.  The  dura  mater  was  left 
exposed,  and  the  experimenter  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  ex¬ 
citing  the  brain  through  this  membrane.”  (After  this  statement,  the 
reviewer,  without  pause,  proceeds  in  the  next  paragraph  to  make 
the  following  startling  remark)  : — “  The  autopsy,  carried  out  four  days 
after  the  entrance  of  the  patient  into  the  hospital,  revealed  the  exact 
points  of  the  brain  which  had  been  excited  daring  life.  The  points 
were  marked  in  black  on  the  dura  mater  shortly  after  death,  and' 
served  for  localisation  at  the  autopsy  as  indicating  the  corresponding 
parts  in  the  brain  itself.”  (Reference  here  follows  to  the  two  very 
remarkable  lithographs  of  poor  Rinalducci’s  head  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  “  Archives.”)  “Two  words,”  continues  the  reviewer,  “  on  the 
method  of  excitation.  The  author  used  Faraday’s  current,  and  the 
galvanic  current.  For  want  of  space  the  author  preferred  single- 
poled  applications.  The  positive  electrode  was  held  fixed,  either 
on  an  unexcitable  point  of  the  dura  prater,  or  outside  the 
opening  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  or  on  the  sternum.  The 
negative  electrode,  on  the  contrary,  was  moved  about  (on  d4- 
plac/xit)  over  the  dura  mater,  and  notes  were  taken  of  the  motor 
phenomena  which  these  displacements  produced.  The  intensity 
of  the  current  was  felt  to  the  end  of  the  fingers.  The  individual  was 
not  asleep ;  once  only,  and  that  ineffectually,  chloral,  anaesthesia 
was  attempted.”  After  this  follow  the  results.  The  month  of  the 
patient  closed,  each  jaw  being  in  tetanic  contraction;  movements! 
took  place  of  the  arm,  left  hand,  rotation  of  the  head  to  the  left, 
opening  of  the  mouth,  &c.  It  is  remarked  that  “  no  spasmodic 
or  jerking  movements  were  observed,  such  as  those  which  Charcot 
obtains  from  bis  hysterical  patients,  nor  the  choreique  movements 
noted  by  Burthalaw.” 


JUSTICE  TO  IRELAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Firm,  even-handed  justice,  is  what  Ireland  has  too  seldom 
got  since  her  connection  with  England.  Arms  Bills  and 
Coercion  Acts,  if  unhappily  necessary,  should  be  impartially 
put  iu  force  in  North,  as  well  as  iu  South.  “  Disarm  the 
Orangemen  ;  aud  insist  on  Lord  Rossmore  and  Lord  Ernest 
Hamilton  abstaining  from  their  mad  efforts  to  cause  a  breach  of 
the  peace.”  That  is  what  straightforward  common-sense  de¬ 
mands,  and  with  nothing  less  will  she  be  satisfied.  Is  England 
afraid  to  do  this  P  So  long,  during  the  evil  days,  she  was  con¬ 
tent  to  ignominiously  rule  Ireland  through  a  faction,  that  now 
she  shiinks  from  treating  that  faction  as  common  fairness- 
dictates. 

Even  the  Dublin  Daily  Express  is  ashamed  of  the  Orange- 
placards,  and  letters,  and  speeches.  “We  cannot  endorse,”  it 
says, '“all  that  is  being  done  and  said.  But  then,”  it  adds,  “it  is- 
poor  work  criticising  in  cold  blood  what  is  done  and  said  under 
provocations  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  North  into  a 
flame.”  Has  the  South  uo  blood,  and  has  it  received  no  provo¬ 
cations  ?  Yet  its  speakers  have  been  not  only  criticised  in  cold 
blood,  but  thrown  into  jail,  while  Orange  firebrands  are  allowed 
absolute  impunity.  Perhaps  Government  still  clings  to  the 
delusion  that  the  Orangemen  are  supporting  “  British  interests.” 
Surely  you  are  in  error  iu  speaking  as  if  the  Nationalists  at 
Rosslea  were  strangers.'  It  was  the  Orangemen  who  were  mar¬ 
shalled  from  all  parts,— as  far  off  as  Belfast ;  the  Nationalists 
were  men  from  the  neighbourhood. 

One  word  more.  Why  should  not  Lord  Spencer  treat  Lord 
Rossmore  as  Lord  Morpeth  did  Colonel  Yerner  P  Is  it  that 
Government  lias  gone  hack,  instead  of  forward,  in  its  notions  of 
“justice  to  Ireland  ?” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Great  Oressinghgm  Dedory,  Norfolk.  Henry  Stuart  Fagan. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — “  J.  W.,”  iu  the  Spectator  of  October  27tli,  though  a 
Liberal,  thinks  there  must  he  something  wrong  in  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party  towards  Ireland,  “  when  we  find  our  measures 
hearing  such  disappointing  fruits.”  This  kind  of  feeling  is  pro¬ 
bably  very  common.  The  very  idea  of  patience,  of  waiting  for 
results,  of  giving  time  for  good  influences  to  counteract  evil 
ones,  and  for  light  to  get  the  better  of  darkness,  appears  to 
have  disappeared  among  whole  classes  of  politicians  ;  and  there 
is  a  widely  spread  notion  that  in  our  times,  as  a  consequence  of 
increased  intelligence,  or  of  steam  and  electricity,  political  de¬ 
velopment  is,  or  may  be  expected  to  be,  indefinitely  more  rapid 
than  in  former  ages.  I  believe  this  to  be  mainly,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  an  error.  Political  development  depends  on  change  of 
mental  habits  and  character,  which  is  a  vital  process.  Steam 
and  electricity  can  do  nothing  to  hasten  it,  and  education  and 
the  increase  of  knowledge  can  act  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Remember  Herbert  Spencer’s  saying,  which  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  luminous  ever  uttered,  though  I  have  nowhere  seen  it 
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■quoted, — “  The  social  mechanism  does  not  rest  on  opinions,  but 
almost  wholly  on  character.” 

It  is  only  fourteen  years  since  religious  equality  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Ireland,  and  only  thirteen  since  the  first  attempt  was 
made  by  Parliament  to  reform  the  worst  and  most  unjust 
agrarian  system  existing  in  auy  country  that  did  not  permit 
slavery.  And  there  is  a  special  reason  why  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  justice  to  produce  its  effect  in  Ireland.  Scientific  archaeo¬ 
logy  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  idea  of  survivals.  The 
period  of  stone  hatchets  survives  among  the  Eskimos.  The 
glacial  period  survives  in  Greenland.  Sir  Wyville  Thomson 
maintained  that  the  chalk  period  survives  in  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  in  the  same  way,  that  worst  period  of  European 
history,  the  seventeenth  century — the  period  of  the  religions 
wars — survives  in  Ireland.  Ireland  is  two  hundred  years 
behind  Great  Britain  in  political  ideas. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  work  of  pacification  has  been  the 
infatuated  conduct  of  the  Irish  Conservatives,  or  at  least  of  their 
organs  in  the  Pi'ess,  which,  during  the  recent  troubles,  thought 
of  nothing  but  making  points  against  the  Government,  and — at 
least  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  troubles — were  never  tired  of 
telling  the  public  that  the  Government  looked  on  the  crimes  of 
the  Land-leaguers  with  secret  favour.  Conservatives  said  this 
till  they  believed  it,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Land- 
leaguers  and  Fenians  believed  it  also. 

I  admit  that  all  this  is  but  cold  comfort.  But  no  one  is  fit 
•for  politics  who  cannot  endure  to  wait.  “  Let  patience  have  her 
.perfect  work.” 

“  Wait ; — my  faith  is  large  in  time, 

And  that  which  works  it  to  some  perfect  end.” 

.. November  ‘3rd.  Joseph  John  Murphy. 


BEARDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  trium ph  of  beards  over  English  ecclesiastical  prej udice 
has  been  more  complete  than  you  suppose.  There  are  two  English 
Bishops  who  were  appointed  and  consecrated  when  they  were 
bearded  men, — the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  the  Bishop-Suffragan 
of  Colchester. 

A  word  upon  another  branch  of  the  subject.  Is  not  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  gentlemen’s  coachmen  wearing  beards  a  particularly 
absurd  and  unreasonable  one  ?  Are  not  they  the  men  whose 
throats  have  the  greatest  need  of  such  protection,  because  of 
their  constant  exposure  tonight  air  and  to  weather  of  all  kinds  ? 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Barbatus. 


THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Though  I  look  upon  the  Ilbert  Bill  as  the  inevitable 
•sequel  of  the  admission  of  Natives  into  the  Covenanted  Service 
— in  fact,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  humane  and  en¬ 
lightened  policy,  which,  to  quicken  civilisation,  held  out  prizes 
to  deserving  Natives — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  following  lines,  which  I  take  from  a  letter  of 
one  of  the  leading  Native  statesmen,  at  the  head  of  a  semi¬ 
independent  State : — 

“The  Native  Magistrates’  Jurisdiction  Bill — the  Ilbert 
Bill— has  convulsed  the  whole  of  India,  and  from  the  home 
papers  I  can  clearly  see  that  it  has  now  become  a  party 
question  there.  Eminent  men,  official  and  non-official,  have 
sent  in  their  opinions.  Some  object  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  ;  others  call  in  question  the  expediency,  or 
rather  opportuneness.  Many  Europeans  consider  it  as 
the  invasion  of  their  privileges,  but  it  appears  anomalous, 
as  a  question  of  privilege  only,  that  they  should  surrender  it 
in  the  Presidency  towns,  and  object  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
magistrates  or  one  of  still  higher  qualifications  while  beyond 
their  limits.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  agitators  on  both  sides 
have  blundered  egregiously,  the  result  of  which  has  thrown  us 
back  some  fifty  years,  by  widening  the  gulf  between  the  two 
races.  No  doubt,  the  Bill,  though  coiTect  in  principle,  has  been 
inopportune ;  while  it  confers  no  real  benefit  on  the  natives,  it 
has  been  the  cause  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  both  communities. 
The  local- self-government  scheme  is  also  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
favour  by  many  European  officials,  and  though  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  really  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people,  officials  who 
hitherto  had  everything  in  their  own  power  will  maintain  au 
unyielding  attitude.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Malortie. 


POET  R  Y. 

LYRICS  OF  PERICLES. — II.* 
IV. — EpITHALAMIUM. 

Even  as  the  Gods  plant  stars  upon  the  way 
Of  wanderers  distracted  and  belate. 

So  sliineth  fairly  on  our  lord's  estate 
A  starry  bride  to  bless  his  bed  to-day. 

Great  Hymen,  be  thy  happiest  vassals  these, 
The  fair  Thaisa  and  King  Pericles. 


Y. — Thaisa’s  Dirge. 

Thaisa  fair,  under  the  cold  sea  lying, 

Sleeps  the  long  sleep  denied  to  her  by  Earth  ; 

We,  adding  sighs  unto  the  wild  winds’  sighing, 

With  all  our  mourning  under-mourn  her  worth  : 

The  white  waves  toss  their  crested  plumes  above  her, 
Round  sorrowing  faces  with  the  salt  spray  wet, 

All  are  her  lovers  that  once  learned  to  love  her. 

And  never  may  remember  to  forget : 

Shells  for  her  pillow  Amphitrite  bringeth, 

And  sad  nymphs  of  the  dank  weed  weave  her  shroud; 
Old  Triton’s  horn  her  dirge  to  Ocean  singeth, 

Whose  misty  caverns  swell  the  echo  loud  : 

And,  while  the  tides  rock  to  and  fro  her  bier, 

AYhat  was  Thaisa  lies  entombed  here. 


VI. — Pirates’  Song. 

Our  bark  is  on  the  rolling  sea, 

Our  prize  is  on  the  shore, 

In  caverns  dark  the  treasures  be, 
Wrung  from  the  deep  before  : 

The  keen  keel  lave, 

Propitious  wave, 

And  yield  thy  choicest  store. 

The  merchants’  argosies  may  groan 
With  weight  of  golden  grain, 

They  toil  and  spoil  for  us  alone, 
That  rule  the  generous  main  : 

Who  rob  the  poor. 

Their  rede  is  sure  ; 

We  only  rob  again. 

The  pirate’s  is  the  higher  law, 

And  his  the  higher  power  ; 

The  booty  of  the  land-shark’s  maw 
Is  forfeit  in  an  hour : 

The  landsman’s  greed 
May  sow  the  seed, 

The  seamew  plucks  the  flower. 


VII. — Marina’s  Dirge. 

Weep  for  Marina,  plucked  too  soon 
By  surly  Death ; 

Robbed,  ere  her  sun  reached  afternoon, 

Of  pearly  breath  : 

Forefallen  flowers  about  thy  grave  we  twise ; 

Alas,  Marine ! 

October,  1883.  Herman  Merivale. 

(To  bp  continued .) 


BOOKS. 

— -♦ — 

SOME  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS.f 
These  two  interesting  volumes  may  conveniently  be  classed 
together,  for  the  author  of  the  Memories  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
Dr.  Aikin,  and  a  great-niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  She  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  also,  of  the  Edgeworth  family,  of  Mrs.  Opie,  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  of  other  personages  more  or  less  attractive, 
who  appear  in  A  Boole  of  Sibyls.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  a 

*  Written  for  a  proposed  musical  production  of  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
Pericles ,  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Coleman. 

t  A  Boole  of  Sibyls ;  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Austen.  By 
Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie).  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1883. 

Memories  of  Seventy  Years.  By  One  of  a  Literary  Family.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  Martin,  London :  Griffith  and  Farran.  1883, 
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few  words  about  each  book  separately,  and  then,  with  the  help 
of  both,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  to  recall  a  few  striking 
characters  who,  if  remembered  at  all,  are  known  chiefly  by  name 
to  the  present  generation. 

Of  Miss  Austen  nothing  will  be  said.  She  stands  altogether 
apart,  both  in  social  intercourse  and  genius,  from  the  women  of 
letters  known  to  each  other  when  living,  and  now  once  more 
presented  as  literary  comrades  in  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  pages.  But 
even  Jane  Austen,  incomparable  though  she  be  in  her  own  way, 
gives  us  in  her  delightful  stories  no  mark  of  the  prophetic 
strain ;  and  why  such  women  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Opie, 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld  should  be  called  “  Sibyls  ”  is  beyond  our 
power  to  divine.  The  title,  although  most  unfortunate,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  afforded  by  these  literary  por¬ 
traits.  They  are  drawn  with  delightful  ease ;  but  if  we  may  hint 
a  fault,  there  are  more  verbal  errors  and  indications  of  careless¬ 
ness  than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  the  essays  of  a 
writer  so  accomplished.  These  faults  are  on  the  surface,  and 
can  be  readily  removed  when  the  second  edition  of  A  Booh  of 
Sibyls  is  called  for. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  who  edits  her  mother’s  Memories,  and 
adds  to  them  a  striking  but  brief  account  of  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
observes  that  the  writer  does  not  lay  any  claim  to  literary 
ability.  The  statement  is  a  modest  one,  but  the  reader  will  not 
think  that  it  is  required.  Beyond  a  few  needless  repetitions 
common  to  authors  of  more  literary  pretension,  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  in  the  volume  which  we  could  wish  away.  We  may  add, 
that  several  incidents  and  stories  are  recorded  by  both  writers, 
and  that  both  have  something  fresh  to  say  of  a  period  prolific 
in  what  Miss  Edgeworth  quaintly  called  “  female  literature.” 

The  names  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  of  her  niece,  Lucy  Aikin, 
“  who  by  no  means  hid  her  light  under  a  bushel,”  and  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  are  all  intimately  associated  with  Hampstead. 
When  they  flourished,  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  it  was 
a  charming  country  village;  with  many  old  houses  standing  in 
large  grounds,  and  with  scenes  of  exquisite  country  beauty  visible 
on  all  sides.  There  was  no  London  suburb  equal  to  it  in  rural 
charm,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of 
invalids.  With  the  literature  of  the  last  century  also  its  as¬ 
sociations  are  numberless,  for  hither  came  Steele  and  Gay,  and 
Arbuthnot  and  Armstrong  ;  here  Johnson  wrote  his  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  and  here  his  “Tetty”  is  said  to  have  indulged 
herself  in  country  air  and  nice  living,  while  her  husband  was 
drudging  in  the  smoke  of  London.  And  do  we  not  all  remember 
how,  three  or  four  years  before  the  publication  of  that  satire, 
Clarissa  Harlowe  vainly  escaped  to  Hampstead  to  hide  from  her 
tormentor,  which  made  Mrs.  Delany  write  to  Richardson,  “I 
am  loth  for  going  to  that  ugly  Hampstead.  I  have  never  loved 
it  since  Clarissa  suffered  such  persecution  there  ”  P  And  then 
later  on,  with  the  new  century,  what  a  number  of  literary 
memories  are  associated  with  the  village!  On  its  “breezy 
Heath,”  Wordsworth  walked  with  Crabbe ;  there  Shelley  stayed 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  pretty  cottage  in  the  Yale  of  Health  is 
the  site  of  the  hideous  hotel  which,  with  its  surrounding  abomi¬ 
nations,  has  now  utterly  deformed  that  once  rural  spot ;  there 
Keats  wrote  his  loveliest  poetry,  and,  sitting  on  the  bench  at 
the  top  of  Well  Walk,  told  Hunt  that  his  heart  was  breaking. 
Public  officials  know  nothing  of  such  memories,  and  the  old 
seat,  we  understand,  has  been  only  recently  removed  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  And  Walter  Scott,  too,  came  to  Hampstead, 
to  visit  his  beloved  Joanna  Baillie,  whom  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  then  a  boy,  remembers  seeing  in  her  old  age  at  the  parish 
church,  singing  the  Psalms  with  cheerful  voice,  in  company  with 
her  sister.  What  a  happy-looking,  neat-looking  couple  they  were ! 
and  neither  age  nor  sorrow  seemed  to  have  left  a  mark  of  pain 
on  their  faces. 

The  Memories  include  a  recollection  of  the  sisters,  dressed  in 
grey  silk,  with  pretty  lace  caps,  listening  to  a  reading  of  one  of 
Joanna’s  plays,  before  a  fashionable  audience,  at  the  “Holly 
Bush.”  “  She  told  us,  in  her  quiet,  droll  way,  that  some  of  her 
old  friends  in  Scotland  were  shocked  at  the  line  of  writing  she 
had  taken  to,  and  said  she  had  seen  a  letter  from  one.  ‘  Have  ye 
heard  that  Jocky  Baillie  has  taken  to  the  public  line  ?’  ”  Her 
house  is  still  standing,  near  the  “  Holly  Bush,”  where  plays 
are  sometimes  read  now-a-days,  but  not  Joanna’s,  and  from 
that  house  on  the  hill,  with  all  the  love  that  should  accompany 
old  age,  both  she  and  her  sister  were  carried  to  Hampstead 
Churchyard. 

It  was  in  1786  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  went  to  Hampstead,  her 
husband  having  been  appointed  Unitarian  Minister  of  the 


chapel  on  Rosslyn  Hill.  She  describes  the  village  with  evident 
enjoyment,  but  thinks  that,  with  the  exception  of  Avignon,  it  ia 
the  most  windy  spot  she  ever  was  in.  And  she  pities  the  young 
ladies,  since  there  is  not  a  single  young  man  to  be  seen  in  the 
place.  “  But  of  widows  and  old  maids,  such  a  plenty  !”  Hamp¬ 
stead  has  changed  greatly  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others 
less  desirable.  The  builders  have  taken  possession  of  it,  and 
houses,  almost  gardenless  and  wholly  ugly,  are  let  at  absurdly 
high  rents.  The  fields  that  separated  London  and  Hampstead 
are  fields  no  longer,  and  before  many  years  have  passed,  it  is 
probable  that  no  green  spot  will  be  left,  except  the  Heath,  now 
less  than  half  its  original  size : — 

“  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  the  change,”  writes  the  author  of  the- 
Memories,  looking  back  half  a  century.  “  Besides  the  lovely  Heath, 
there  were  field-walks  and  lanes  in  all  directions,  and  none  but  the  old 
houses,  in  nearly  all  of  which  we  had  friends  living.  I  think  hardly 
any  one  occupied  in  daily  business  in  London  then  lived  in  Hamp¬ 
stead,  as  there  were  no  omnibuses  and,  of  course,  no  railroad . . 

The  road  to  town  ran  between  fields  for  nearly  three  miles,  and 
except  1  Steele’s  Cottage,’  said  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Kichard,  there 
were  no  houses  from  Camden  Town  to  Downshire  Hill.” 

The  author  stayed  with  her  grandmother  and  her  Aunt  Lucy 
Aikin  in  Church  Row,  and  Aunt  Lucy,  being  then  a  celebrated 
writer,  was  invited,  of  course,  when  her  publisher,  Mr.  Longman,, 
gave  dinners  to  “  our  authors  ”  in  his  large  house  close  by.  One 
day  the  poet  Moore  was  a  guest.  “  He  was  placed  next  to  Mrs.. 
Longman,  and  there  was  something  said  about  his  carving  some 
poultry  for  her.  He  looked  alarmed,  and  cried  out,  ‘  I  cannot 
carve.  I  would  not  sit  next  Venus  herself,  if  she  asked  me  to 
carve  her  doves.’  Poor  Mrs.  Longman,  a  matter-of-fact  lady, 
looked  perfectly  bewildered  by  this  flight.” 

The  eccentric,  benevolent,  and,  so  far  as  his  marriage  projects 
were  concerned,  selfish  Thomas  Day,  Richard  Edgeworth’s 
greatest  friend,  spent  his  honeymoon  and  several  moons  besides 
at  Hampstead,  “  in  inconvenient  lodgings,”  in  order  to  carry  his 
principles  about  matrimony  into  immediate  practice.  His  poem 
of  “  The  Dying  Negro,”  says  Maria  Edgeworth,  “  will  last  as 
long  as  manly  hearts  exist  in  England,” — a  prophecy  which,  if 
true,  leaves,  it  is  to  be  feared,  few  manly  hearts  in  the  country. 
The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
some  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  own  delightful  stories  for  children,  ia 
still  a  favourite  with  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  written.  It  is- 
no  common  achievement  to  write  books  for  the  young  which, 
after  a  hundred  years,  have  not  lost  their  flavour  ;  but  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  Day,  and  by  two  of  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  Sibyls?- 
Maria  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  As  for  Mrs.  Opie,  her 
tales,  once  popular,  are  now  forgotten,  although  they  may  be; 
still  met  with  in  old  libraries,  and  win  sometimes  a  stray 
reader.  Enough  honour  for  her,  that  one  of  these  stories  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

As  a  girl  and  as  an  elderly  lady,  Amelia  Opie  gained 
all  hearts.  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  sketch  of  her  is  charming.  A 
happy  and  beautiful  young  woman,  she  was  the  life  of  the 
society  in  which  she  moved  at  Norwich  ;  then  came  nine 
years  of  manned  life  with  the  Royal  Academician,  John 
Opie,  a  man  of  noble  character,  and  with  far  higher  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Art  than  powers  of  execution.  “  He  was  a  lover 
more  than  a  husband,”  writes  his  wife.  On  his  too  early  death, 
Amelia  returned  to  her  father’s  house  at  Norwich,  and  “  by 
degrees  she  resumed  her  old  life,  and  came  out  and  about  among 
her  friends,”  retaining  until  long  after  middle-life  her  interest 
and  capacity  of  enjoyment.”  Under  the  influence  of  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  she  became  a  Quaker,  but  she  still  loved  bright  colours 
and  a  little  worldly  excitement.  With  the  kindly,  generous 
qualities  of  the  Friends  with  whom  she  now  associated,  she  did 
not  always  combine  their  calmness  of  demeanour  and  moderation 
of  expression.  “  I  have  heard  a  lady,”  says  Mrs.  Ritchie,  “  who 
knew  her  well,  describe  her  late  in  life  laughing  heartily,  and 
impetuously  thrusting  a  somewhat  starclied-up  Friend  into  a 
deep  arm-chair,  exclaiming,  ‘  I  will  hurl  thee  into  the  bottomless 
pit.’  ” 

In  the  Hampstead  Library  stands  the  first  edition  of  Lovell 
Edgeworth’s  Memoirs,  begun  by  himself  and  concluded  by  his 
daughter  Maria.  The  date  is  1820,  and  the  old  volumes,  worn 
with  sixty  years’  service,  were  probably  placed  upon  the  shelves 
soon  after  the  day  of  publication.  Edgeworth  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  with  boundless  spirits,  not  wholly  unneeded,  see¬ 
ing  that  he  married  four  wives  and  had  eighteen  children* 
His  anguish  as  a  widower  seems,  in  two  instances,  to  have  been 
sincere,  but  he  found  the  surest  relief  by  marrying  again  in  a 
few  months.  This  may  appear  eccentric,  but  it  was  his  way  ^ 
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and  that  he  had  a  thousand  estimable  qualities  and  many  rare 
gifts  both  of  character  and  intellect,  is  evident  from  the  Memoirs. 
Maria  Edgeworth  was  a  calm-minded  woman,  and  her  admira¬ 
tion  of  her  father  is  that  of  a  daughter  who  does  not  love 
blindly.  The  book  bristles  with  interesting  points  ;  about  Ireland 
before  the  Union ;  about  science  and  mechanism — Edgeworth’s 
inventive  faculty  was  extraordinary — about  education,  which 
was  one  of  his  early  hobbies ;  about  the  complicated  domestic 
affairs  in  which  he  was  of  necessity  involved ;  and  about  the 
literary  occupations  which  he  shared  with  his  eldest  daughter  : — 

“Mr.  Edgeworth’s  life,”  says  Mrs.  Ritchie,  “  was  most  extraordinary, 
comprising,  in  fact,  three  or  four  lives  in  the  place  of  that  one  usually 
allowed  to  most  people,  some  of  us  having  to  be  moderately  content 
with  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  existence.  But  his  versatility  of 
mind  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  strength 
of  affection,  though  some  measure  of  sentiment  must  certainly 
have  been  wanting,  and  bis  fourth  marriage  must  have  taken 
most  people  by  surprise.  The  writer  once  expressed  her  surprise  at 
the  extraordinary  influence  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  had 
over  women,  and  over  the  many  members  of  his  family  who  continued 
to  reside  in  his  home,  after  all  the  various  changes  which  had  taken 

place  there.  Lady  S - ,  to  whom  she  spoke,  said,  ‘  You  do  not  in 

the  least  understand  what  my  Uncle  Edgeworth  was.  I  never  knew 
anything  like  him.  Brilliant,  full  of  energy  and  charm,  he  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  extraordinary  and  irresistible.  If  you  had  known  him,  you 
would  not  have  wondered  at  anything.’  ” 

Miss  Beaufort,  the  last  of  the  four  wives — depend  upon  it,  there 
would  have  been  a  fifth,  had  she  not  providentially  survived  her 
husband — was  about  the  age  of  Maria  herself  when  introduced 
to  Edgeworthtown,  and  there  is  something  wonderfully  un¬ 
selfish  in  the  way  the  new  inmate  was  received  by  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house.  “  You  will  come  into  a  new  house,  but 
you  will  not  come  as  a  stranger,”  she  writes  ;  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
states  that  Maria  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  letter.  In 
common  with  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Edgeworth 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unlike  what  we  commonly  under¬ 
stand  by  a  blue- stocking.  She  was  thoroughly  domestic,  and 
her  capacity  for  business  was  extraordinary.  She  neglected 
nothing,  was  like  a  second  mother  to  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  seems  to  have  had  a  large  capacity  for  work.  All  children 
discovered  that  she  was  a  woman  to  be  loved.  “  Some  one 
asked  Miss  Edgeworth  how  she  came  to  understand  children 
as  she  did,  what  charm  she  used  to  win  them.  ‘I  don’t 
know,’  she  said  kindly  ;  ‘  I  lie  down,  and  let  them  crawl  over 
me.’  ” 

“  If  Maria’s  tales  fail  with  the  public,  you  will  hear  of  my 
hanging  myself,”  Mr.  Edgeworth  wrote.  They  did  not  fail  in 
her  father’s  life-time,  and  many  of  her  shorter  stories  have  the 
look  of  permanence  about  them.  But  her  novels,  although  well 
worth  reading,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  much  read  in  our  day. 
A  popular  novelist  has,  indeed,  recently  adopted  the  title  of  one 
of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  fictions,  unaware,  apparently,  of  the 
Belinda  to  which  Miss  Austen  alludes,  when  defending  her 
own  calling  as  a  novelist  in  Nortlianger  Alley .- — 

“  ‘  And  what  are  you  reading,  Miss  - - ?’  ‘  Oh,  it  is  only  a  novel  !’ 

replies  the  young  lady,  while  she  lays  down  her  book,  with  affected 
indifference  or  momentary  shame  ;  ‘  it  is  only  Cecilia,  or  Camilla,  or 
Belinda,’  or,  in  short,  only  some  work  in  which  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  mind  are  displayed,  in  which  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  happiest  delineation  of  its  varieties,  the  liveliest 
effusions  of  wit  and  humour,  are  conveyed  to  the  world  in  the  best- 
chosen  language.” 

If  wortb  secured  popularity,  Miss  Edgeworth  would  still  retain 
her  place,  in  spite  of  the  great  names  which  have  followed 
hers  in  this  wide  domain  of  literature.  With  the  greatest 
of  them  all  her  name  is  inseparably  linked,  since  it  was  the 
reputation  she  had  won  as  a  novelist  of  Irish  life  that  roused 
Scott’s  ambition  to  do  something  similar  for  Scotland.  And 
we  have  recently  been  told  that  the  great  Russian  novelist, 
Ivan  Turguenief,  was  himself  also  an  unconscious  disciple  of 
Maria  Edgeworth.  He  did  not  understand  English,  but  his 
brother  translated  passages  from  her  Irish  Tales  and  Sketches, 
and  it  is  probable,  said  Ivan,  if  she  had  not  written  about  the 
poor  Irish  of  the  County  Longford,  “  that  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  me  to  give  a  literary  form  to  my  impressions  about 
classes  parallel  to  them  in  Russia.”  To  have  inspired  two  such 
men  is  an  honour  of  the  highest  kind.  We  may  ask  for  more 
sensational  fiction  in  this  age  of  excitement,  but  in  proportion  as 
we  love  fidelity  to  nature  shall  we  return  with  fresh  delight  to 
Maria  Edgeworth  and  to  her  far  greater  sister,  Jane  Austen. 
It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the  lives  of  these  true  women 
were  worthy  of  their  writings. 


SONGS  UNSUNG* 

This  new  volume,  by  the  author  of  Songs  of  Two  Worlds,  would 
be  disappointing  to  us,  but  for  the  power  and,  we  might  almost 
say,  stateliness,  of  one  of  the  longest  poems  it  contains, — “The 
New  Creed.”  We  do  not  think  that  the  narrative  poems  are 
successful.  “  Clytmmnestra  in  Paris,”  a  poem  on  the  Fenayrou 
trial  of  last  year,  does  not  seem  to  us  a  vivid  or  luminous  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  interior  mind  of  that  mean  murderess.  “  Niobe 
cannot  be  compared  with  many  of  the  delineations  in  “  The  Epic" 
of  Hades.”  “  Saint  Christopher  ”  fails  in  clearness.  “  Odatis  ”  is 
graceful,  but  a  little  wanting  in  that  majestic  setting  of  Oriental 
detail  which  the  subject  seems  to  need.  But  “  The  New  Creed  ”  is, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  striking  poem  which  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
has  ever  written.  He  puts  before  us  with  singular  simplicity 
and  solemnity  of  effect  the  startling  amount  of  diffusion  which 
the  belief  in  a  mere  blank,  both  above  and  beyond,  has  obtained 
even  among  those  whom  we  should  describe  as  the  innocent  and 
the  happy  ;  he  delineates  the  icy  conviction  with  which  this 
marvellous  superstition  of  unbelief  has  struck  them ;  the 
insensate  certainty  that  everything  is  the  work  of  blind  force, 
and  that  in  blind  force  it  must  all  end;  then  he  paints  with 
calm  distinctness,  in  the  beautiful  rhythm  he  has  chosen,  the 
monstrous  character  of  the  creed ;  the  far  higher  claim  even  of 
a  spiritual  Pantheism  on  the  pure  intellect  than  any  which  this 
materialism  can  urge ;  and  finally,  the  grand  spectacle  of  the 
Universe  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  a  profound  belief  in  God, 
and  the  upward  growth  of  everything  capable  of  submitting  to 
his  will.  The  poem  is  one  well  suited  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  before  written 
anything  at  once  so  impressive,  so  solemn,  and  so  self-restrained. 
The  opening  stanzas,  in  which  he  narrates  a  girl’s  frigid  denial 
of  all  hope  beyond  this  earth,  the  denial  that  suggested  the 
poem,  strike  us  as  singularly  powerful,  and  even  in  their  serene¬ 
way  penetrating  and  thrilling  : — 

“The  New  Creed. 

“  Yesterday,  to  a  girl  I  said — 

‘  I  take  no  pity  for  the  unworthy  dead, 

The  wicked,  the  unjust,  the  vile  who  die  ; 

’Twere  better  thus  that  they  should  rot  and  lie. 

The  sweet,  the  lovable,  the  just 
Make  holy  dust ; 

Elsewhere  than  on  the  earth 
Shall  come  their  second  biith. 

Until  they  go  each  to  his  destined  place, 

Whether  it  be  to  bliss  or  to  disgrace. 

’Tis  well  that  both  shall  rest,  and  for  a  while  be  dead.*' 

‘  There  is  nowhere  else,’  she  said. 

‘  There  is  nowhere  else.’  And  this  was  a  girl’s  voice. 

Who,  some  short  tale  of  summers  gone  to-day, 

Would  carelessly  rejoice, 

As  life’s  blithe  springtide  passed  upon  its  way 
And  all  youth’s  infinite  hope  and  bloom 
Shone  round  her;  nor  might  any  shadow  of  gloom 
Fall  on  her  as  she  passed  from  flower  to  flower; 

Love  sought  her,  with  full  dower 
Of  happy  wedlock  and  young  lives  to  rear  ; 

Nor  shed  her  eyes  a  tear, 

Save  for  some  passing  pity,  fancy  bred. 

All  good  things  were  around  her — riches,  love, 

All  that  the  heart  and  mind  can  move, 

The  precious  things  of  art,  the  undefiled 
And  innocent  affection  of  a  child. 

Oh  girl,  who  amid  sunny  ways  dost  tread, 

What  curse  is  this  that  blights  that  comely  head  ? 

For  right  or  wrong  there  is  no  further  place  than  here-. 

No  sanctities  of  hope,  no  chastening  fear  P 
‘  There  is  nowhere  else,’  she  said. 

1  There  is  nowhere  else,’  and  in  the  wintry  ground 
When  we  have  laid  the  darlings  of  our  love — 

The  little  lad  with  eyes  of  blue, 

The  little  maid  with  curls  of  gold, 

Or  the  beloved  aged  face 

On  which  each  passing  year  stamps  a  diviner  grace  — 

That  is  the  end  of  all,  the  narrow  bound. 

Why  look  our  eyes  above 

To  an  unreal  home  which  mortal  never  knew — 

Fold  the  hands  on  the  breast,  the  clay-cold  Augers  fold  ? 

No  waking  comes  there  to  the  uncaring  dead  ! 

‘There  is  nowhere  else,’  she  said. 

Strange;  is  it  old  or  new,  this  deep  distress  P 
Or  do  the  generations,  as  they  press 
Onward  for  ever,  onward  still, 

Finding  no  truth  to  fill 

Their  starving  yearning  souls,  from  year  to  year 
Feign  some  new  form  of  fear 
To  fright  them,  some  new  terror 
Crouched  on  the  path  of  error, 

Some  cold  and  desolate  word  which,  like  a  blow. 
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Forbids  the  current  of  their  faith  to  flow, 

Makes  slow  their  pulse’s  eager  beat, 

And,  chilling  all  their  wonted  heat, 

Leaves  them  to  darkling  thoughts  and  dreads  a  prey, 
Uncheered  by  dawning  shaft  or  setting  ray  ? 


But  you,  poor  child  forlorn, 

Ah  !  better  were  it  you  were  never  born ; 

Better  that  you  had  thrown  your  life  away 
On  some  coarse  lump  of  clay  ; 

Better  defeat,  disgrace,  childlessness,  all 
That  can  a  solitary  life  befall, 

Than  to  have  all  things  and  yet  be 
Self-bound  to  dark  despondency, 

And  self-tormented,  beyond  reach  of  doubt, 

By  some  cold  word  that  puts  all  yearnings  out.” 

The  last  two  lines, — 

“And  self-tormented,  beyond  reach  of  doubt, 

By  some  cold  word  that  puts  all  yearnings  out,” 

■have  all  the  happy  energy  of  the  highest  poetry.  It  is  a  curious 
state  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  certain 
unbelievers  as  “  self-tormented  beyond  reach  of  doubt,”  but  it  is 
the  state  of  the  world  in  which  we  actually  live,  a  state  in  which 
doubt,  fat  from  expressing  the  deepest  sort  of  denial,  expresses 
•comparative  peace,  the  state  from  which  hope  is  not  excluded, 
though  fear  is  not  excluded  either.  And  the  force  of  the  couplet 
goes  beyond  this.  It  is  not  only  that  the  denial  of  some  un¬ 
believers  goes  far  beyond  doubt,  but  that  this  denial  is  sealed,  as 
the  poet  with  curious  force  expresses  it,  “by  some  cold  word  that 
puts  all  yearnings  out,”  that  extinguishes  not  only  belief,  but 
■even  the  desire  for  belief.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  condition 
reflected  in  Yernon  Lee’s  powerful  dialogue,  a  few  months  ago, 
on  The  Responsibilities  of  Unbelief,  wherein  the  sternunbelieveris 
represented  not  simply  as  denying,  but  as  having  lost  all  wish  to 
affirm,  either  the  existence  of  God  or  the  prospect  of  a  future  life. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  negative  party  have  found  not  only, 
if  we  may  trust  their  own  account,  the  talisman  for  extinguish¬ 
ing  faith,  but  the  talisman  for  extinguishing  those  universal 
“  yearnings  ”  from  which  they  suppose  that  ourreligious  illusions 
spring. 

We  must  not  quote  the  whole  poem,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  taking  one  more  fine  passage,  which  delineates  the  view  of 
the  author : — 

“  For  let  the  doubter  babble  as  he  can, 

There  is  no  wit  in  man 

Which  can  make  Force  rise  higher  still 

Up  to  the  heights  of  Will, — 

No  phase  of  Force  which  finite  minds  can  know 
Can  self-determined  grow, 

And  of  itself  elect  what  shall  its  essence  be  : 

The  same  to  all  eternity, 

Unchanged,  unshaped,  it  goes  upon  its  blinded  way ; 

Nor  can  all  forces  nor  all  laws 

Bring  ceasing  to  the  scheme,  nor  any  pause, 

Nor  shape  it  to  the  mould  in  which  to  be — 

Form  from  the  winged  seed  the  myriad-branching  tree, — 

Nor  guide  the  force  once  sped,  so  that  it  turn 
To  Water-floods  that  quench  or  Fires  that  burn, 

Or  now  to  the  electric  current  change, 

Or  draw  all  things  by  some  attraction  strange. 

Or  in  the  brain  of  man  working  unseen,  sublime, 

Transcend  the  narrow  bounds  of  Space  and  Time. 

Whence  comes  the  innate  Power  which  knows  to  guide 
The  force  deflected  so  from  side  to  side, 

That  not  a  barren  line  from  whence  to  where 
It  goes  upon  its  way  through  the  unfettered  air  ? 

What  sways  the  prisoned  atom  on  its  fruitful  course  ? 

Ab,  it  was  more  than  Force 

Which  gave  the  Universe  of  things  its  form  and  face  ! 

Force  moving  on  its  path  through  Time  and  Space 
Would  nought  enclose,  but  leave  all  barren  still. 

A  higher  Power,  it  was,  the  worlds  could  form  and  fill ; 

And  by  some  pre-existent  harmony 

Were  all  things  made  as  Fate  would  have  them  be — 

Fate,  the  ineffable  Word  of  an  Eternal  Will.” 

The  only  lines  wbicb  seem  to  us,  not,  indeed,  lower  in  poetic 
force,  but  lower  in  moral  force  than  the  rest,  are  those  in 
which  the  poet  expresses  his  willingness,  if  need  be,  to  go  back 
Again  to  some  lower  form  of  life  : — 

“  Content,  if  need,  to  take  some  lower  form, 

Some  humbler  herb  or  worm 

To  be  awhile,  if  e’er  the  eternal  plan 

Go  back  from  higher  to  lower,  from  man  to  less  than  man.” 

It  is  true  he  protests  at  once  that  this  is  not  his  own  view, 
but  even  the  suggestion  of  it  strikes  a  lower  note.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  a  creature  who  has  once  risen  into  true  adora¬ 
tion  of  God’s  will  could  ever  again  pass  into  the  stage  of 
purely  unconscious  existence,  without  losing  all  the  significance 
-of  personality,  all  continuity  of  consciousness,  and,  therefore, 


all  moral  identity  with  both  the  actual  human  past  and  the 
possible  human  future.  An  interposed  degradation  to  the 
condition  of  a  vegetable,  would  be  a  final  extinction  of  the  being 
so  degraded ;  while  its  future  development  into  a  new  life  of 
consciousness  would  imply  a  totally  new  personality.  But  this 
poem,  as  a  whole,  is  to  Mr.  Morris’s  best  poems. what  the  organ 
is  to  poorer  instruments. 

There  is  another  striking  poem,  of  much  less  pretension  and 
force,  called  “  Confession,”  in  which,  however,  there  is  a  passage 
difficult  to  interpret.  After  a  powerful  delineation  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  doubt,  Mr.  Morris  goes  on  : — 

“  Oh,  doubting  soul,  look  up,  behold 
The  eternal  heavens  above  thy  head, 

The  solid  earth  beneath,  its  mould 
Compacted  of  the  unnumbered  dead. 

Here  the  eternal  problems  grow, 

And  with  each  day  are  solved  and  done, 

When  some  spent  life,  like  melting  snow, 

Breathes  forth  its  essence  to  the  sun. 

As  death  is,  life  is — without  end; 

Wrong  with  right  mingles,  joy  with  pain  ; 

Forbid  two  meeting  streams  to  blend, 

’Twere  not  more  hopeless,  nor  more  vain. 

Though  Death  with  Life,  though  Wrong  with  Right, 

Are  bound  within  the  scheme  of  things, 

Yet  can  our  souls,  on  soaring  wings, 

Gain  to  a  loftier,  purer  height, 

Where  death  is  not,  nor  any  life, 

Nor  right  nor  wrong,  nor  joy  nor  pain ; 

But  changeless  Being,  lacking  strife, 

Doth  through  all  change,  unchanged  remain. 

Should  wrong  prevail  o’er  all  the  earth, 

’Twere  nought  if  only  we  discern 
The  one  great  truth,  which  if  we  learn, 

All  else  beside  is  little  worth. 

That  Right,  is  that  which  must  prevail, 

If  not  here,  there,  if  not  now,  then, 

Is  the  one  Truth  which  shall  not  fail, 

For  all  the  doubt  and  fears  of  men.” 

We  do  not  see  tbe  connection  between  the  verses  in  which  Mr. 
Morris  delineates  something  like  the  mental  condition  which 
Buddhists  call  Nirvana,  the  condition  in  which  life  and 
death  are  both  absent,  in  which  joy  and  pain  are  both 
absent,  in  which  change  is  merged  in  immutability,  and  the 
belief  in  the  victory  of  right  over  wrong  which  he  goes  on 
to  paint.  Surely,  it  is  not  the  loss  of  all  self-consciousness  in 
“  the  unconditioned  ”  which  can  ever  be  supposed  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  absolute  faith  in  the  victory  of  Good  over  Evil.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  the  connection  between  the  foui'th 
and  fifth  stanzas  of  this  last  passage,  and  the  drift  of  the 
remainder.  It  is  not  the  imaginary  flight  of  the  soul  into  such 
a  state  as  this  which  will  prepare  it  for  victorious  faith. 

Some  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  “  pictures  ”  are  very  vigorous, 
and  remind  one  of  the  pictures  in  Tennyson’s  “  Palace  of 
Art.”  But  he  should  not  scatter  his  pearls  on  the  ground 
in  this  way  without  a  string.  These  fragments  of  poems,  un¬ 
combined  in  any  whole,  are  hardly  worth  separate  preserving ; 
they  are  the  materials  of  poetry,  not  poems,  and  the  materials  of 
poetry  should  be  kept  till  they  can  be  moulded  into  poems. 


MERY* 

Tiie  Special  Correspondent  is  the  true  modern  representative  of 
the  knight-errant.  It  is  he  who  blows  the  magic  horns,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dragon  guardians  of  the  gates,  and  enters  the 
enchanted  castles,  and  reveals  to  the  outer  world  all  that  there 
is  of  strange  and  mysterious  within.  It  is  he  who  passes 
scatheless  through  encounters  with  windmills  and  giants,  who 
heals  the  poor  captive,  and  can  on  occasion  eat  poisons  and 
swallow  deadly  meats  without  wincing.  Amongst  Special  Cor¬ 
respondents,  none  has  had  a  stranger  experience  or  told  a  more 
exciting  tale  than  the  hero  of  Merv,  whose  career,  so  prematurely 
cut  short  by  death,  is  told  by  himself  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  volume  is  a  compression  into  a  handy  book  which  one  can 
take  comfortably  on  a  railway  journey  of  the  two  huge  volumes 
in  which  the  tale  was  first  told.  A  good  deal  of  political 
discussion,  which,  however  interesting  at  the  time,  has  now  be¬ 
come  rather  stale,  has  been  cut  out,  and  the  story,  as  a  story, 
has  been  considerably  improved  thereby.  It  is  told  in  an  easy, 
flowing  style,  without  any  attempt  at  fine-writing  or  startling 
effects  of  literary  composition.  A  hazardous  ride  for  life  is 
described  as  coolly  as  a  dinner  party,  and  a  grand  council  in  no 
more  gorgeous  language  than  a  vestry  meeting. 

*  The  Story  of  Merv,  By  Edward  O’Donovan.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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The  author  started  in  1878  from  Trebizond  on  his  hazardous 
travels,  with  the  object  of  penetrating  to  the  mysterious 
regions  of  Central  Thibet,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Elizabeth- 
pol,  finding  that  a  Russian  expedition  was  just  about 
to  start  for  the  Gaspian  against  the  Tckke  Turcomans,  he 
determined  to  accompany  it.  General  Lazareff,  an  Armenian 
by  birth,  who  was  to  command  the  expedition,  giving  him 
leave  to  do  so.  He  went  with  the  General  on  a  reconnaissance, 
during  which  the  most  memorable  incident  was  a  supper  which 
they  partook  of  sitting  on  drums  lighted  by  bayonets  stuck  point 
downwards  for  candlesticks,  in  company  with  a  Khivan  clad  in 
“  a  silk  tunic  of  the  brightest  possible  emerald  green,  with  lavish 
gold  embroidery,  sky-blue  trousers  of  semi-European  make,  a 
purple  mantle  profusely  laced,  his  fingers  covered  with  massive 
rings  of  gold,  a  gold  embroidered  skull-cap  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  perched  forward,  the  brim  almost  upon  the  bridge 
of  his  nose,  was  a  cylindrical  cap  of  black  Astrakhan  fur.” 
This  gorgeous  individual  was,  however,  nothing  more  than 
a  caravan  Bashi.  After  pushing  on  to  the  front  by 
himself  with  an  Armenian  merchant,  and  nearly  being  cut¬ 
off  by  a  Turcoman  raid,  O’Donovan  returned  to  the  Russian 
camp,  where  he  was  even  more  nearly  being  carried  off  by 
dysentery,  due  to  the  absolute  want  of  sanitary  precautions 
shown  by  the  Russians.  General  Lazareff  himself  succumbed 
to  the  disease.  The  General  who  succeeded  knew  not  Joseph, 
and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  camp;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Asterabad,  a  Persian  town.  After  many  months,  spent  there 
and  among  some  neighbouring  Yamud  Turcomans  and  at 
Teheran,  in  vain  endeavours  to  get  permission  to  accompany 
the  Russian  columns,  at  last  receiving  a  flat  refusal  from  General 
Skobeleff,  he  telegraphed  to  him  an  “  Au  revoir  a  Merv,”  and 
started  on  his  adventurous  quest  of  that  city  two  years  after  his 
first  start  from  Trebizond.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  his  journey, 
before  lie  was  bitten  by  the  “  bite-the-stranger,”  or  Persian  bug, 
a  beast  whose  venomous  bite  is  often  fatal,  and  the  remedies  for 
which  were  even  worse  than  the  disease.  Amongst  the  cures 
proffered,  a  priest  wanted  to  tie  him  up  in  a  net  like  a 
hammock,  the  head  protruding,  and  hang  him  on  a  tree. 
“  When  I  had  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  new  milk,  I  was  to 
be  turned  round  until  the  suspending  cords  were  well  twisted, 
and  then,  being  let  go,  to  be  allowed  to  turn  rapidly  round. 
This  operation  was  to  be  repeated  until  sickness  was  produced, 
when  other  measures  were  to  follow.”  He  declined  the  cure, 
however,  having  heard  from  a  friend  that  he  once  saw  it  “tried 
on  an  old  woman,  who,  when  taken  down  for  supplementary 
treatment,”  was  beyond  need  of  any,  being  already  dead. 

From  the  “  bite-the-stranger,”  our  hero  went,  in  the  quite 
as  unpleasant  compauy  of  a  band  of  pilgrims,  towards 
Meshed.  The  account  of  the  journey,  made  under  dread  of 
Turcomans,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Keane’s 
account  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  under  dread  of 
the  Bedouins ;  and  what  with  robbers  without  and  quarrels 
within  the  caravans,  the  wonder  is  that  in  either  case  the  pilgrims 
ever  reach  their  destination.  At  Kuchan,  a  dinner  with  the 
Governor  proved  even  more  dangerous.  It  began  with  large 
glasses  of  arrack,  drained  at  a  draught,  continued  with  Bordeaux, 
then  came  soup  and  dishes  ad  libitum,  accompanied  and  followed 
by  the  white  wine  of  the  country  and  more  chfret,  and  returned 
again  to  arrack.  As  the  Emir  was  talking  wildly  before  dinner, 
and  rolled  on  the  ground  embracing  his  friends  and  relations 
during  dinner,  and  finally  dismissed  his  Christian  guest  that 
he  might  proceed  to  further  revels,  orthodox  Mohammedanism 
does  not  seem  strongly  developed  in  Persia.  We  are  not 
told  the  effect  of  the  dinner  on  the  host,  but  on  the  guest 
it  produced  a  three  weeks’  fever,  of  which  he  was  finally  cured 
by  a  dose  of  opium  and  renewed  applications  of  arrack. 
Then  came  fresh  delays  from  Persian  opposition  until  the 
Derguez  was  reached,  where  every  village  and  house  is  fortified  for 
protection  against  Turcoman  raids,  and  the  author  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  one  perpetrated  while  riding  with  the  Governor, 
in  which  some  sixty  oxen  and  over  one  hundred  sheep  were  car¬ 
ried  off.  But  the  Governor  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  see  the 
raiding  system  put  down,  as  he  thought  his  people  rather  gained 
than  lost  by  it,  and  it  transpired  that  his  income  would  have  been 
diminished  by  three  thousand  tomans  yearly,  if  the  brigandage 
were  suppressed,  a  fact  which  is  probably  not  without  its 
parallel  amongst  Turkish  Governors  nearer  Europe.  Mean¬ 
while,  Geok  Tepe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  it  was 
only  by  putting  their  Agent  on  a  false  scent  that  O’Donovan 
finally  evaded  the  vigilance  of  Persians  and  Russo-Turcomans, 


and  got  a  clear  start  to  Merv,  with  only  a  couple  of  Kurd 
servants.  He  threw  himself  on  the  dangerous  friendship  of  a 
couple  of  Turcomans  on  the  look-out  for  prey,  and  was  by 
them  safely  conducted  to  Merv.  The  “  Queen  of  the  World” 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  wattled  huts,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  stranger  was  accommodated  with  a  tent,  which  at 
once  became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  whole  settlement. 
As  Miss  Bird  found  in  her  travels  in  Japan,  the  European 
became  the'  object  of  the  ceaseless  curiosity  of  staring  eyes. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  the  tent  was  filled  with  sightseers,  who  at 
last  became  so  numerous  and  excited  that  they  brought  the- 
whole  structure  down  on  the  occupant’s  head.  Meanwhile, 
O’Donovan  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  keenly  discussed 
whether  he  was  a  Russian,  or  only  a  Black-Russian,  or  English* 
man,  and  whether  his  throat  should  at  once  be  cut  as  a  spy,  or 
whether  he  should  be  put  to  ransom.  At  length,  after  a  fort¬ 
night’s  incessant  inspection,  he  was  brought  before  the  council 
of  chiefs,  and  it  was  decided  to  let  him  remain  alive ;  and  when 
his  identity  was  established  by  communication  with  the  British 
Native  Agent  at  Meshed,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  as  an 
honoured  guest,  subject  to  a  kind  of  police  supervision. 

He  found  the  Mervli  fortifying  themselves  against  the  appre¬ 
hended  attack  of  Russiabehiud  a  tremendous  earthwork,  forty  feet 
high,  but  unfortunately  thrown  up  only  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  Russian  advance  was  expected,  the  hinder  part  being  only 
protected  by  a  musketry  trench,  the  Turcomans,  like  the  Chinese 
in  the  first  China  war,  being  seemingly  of  opinion  that  an 
enemy  was  bound  to  attack  in  front,  and  not  try  any  underhand 
methods  of  walking  round  a  place  to  get  at  a  weak  point.  The 
artillery  which  was  to  protect  the  rampart  was  equally  primi¬ 
tive,  consisting  chiefly  of  some  twenty -eight  brass  cannon  cap¬ 
tured  from  the  Persians,  mostly  unmounted,  and  with  no  gun¬ 
powder  provided ;  while  the  shot  was  to  consist  of  what  the 
Persians  had  fired  at  them,  when  it  had  been  dug  up  again. 
But  the  Turcomans  were  no  despicable  engineers  in  their 
way,  a  great  part  of  their  territory,  some  fifty-five  miles 
by  thirty-five,  being  watered  by  canals,  drawn  from  the 
River  Mergab,  which  is  dammed  up  by  a  gigantic  weir,  on  which 
100  men  are  kept  constantly  at  work  repairing  damages.  All 
around  were  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
no  fewer  than  three  Mervs  close  to  each  other,  yet  quite  distinct, 
and  all  deserted,  being  visited  by  Mr.  O'Donovan,  the  present 
inhabitants  dwelling  only  in  scattered  villages  of  wattled  huts  or 
tents.  But  little  cultivation  is  done  beyond  a  certain  amount  of 
corn  and  fruits,  which  last  mostly  grow  spontaneously.  In  fact, 
the  Tekke  Turcomans  seem  to  have  advanced  but  little  in  civili¬ 
sation,  if  at  all,  since  the  days  of  Zenghis  Khan.  Their  favourite 
pastime  is  robbery,  and  when  not  on  a  raid,  they  spend  their 
time  in  sleeping,  smoking,  and  eating.  Their  raiment  is  gorgeous 
in  colour,  but  the  precious  metals  are  rare,  and  they  are  in¬ 
veterate  beggars. 

How  their  chief  executive  officer  was  deposed,  in  view  of  the 
Russian  advance,  and  the  young  hereditary  Khans  assumed 
power  in  his  place  ;  how  O’Donovan,  from  being  a  quasi-prisoner, 
was  elevated  into  the  chief  of  the  ruling  triumvirate  as  the- 
representative  of  British  power,  which  was  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Mervli  against  the  Russians  ;  how  he  assumed  the  Turco¬ 
man  dress,  was  offered  Turcoman  wives,  and  was  supported, 
after  his  own  money  had  all  gone  in  presents,  on  Turcoman 
tribal  contributions ;  and  how  he  eventually  got  away  from 
Merv,  under  the  pretext  of  attending  a  meeting  of  European 
Ambassadors  at  Meshed, — these  things  give  an  excitement  to 
this  book  of  travels  which  raises  it  to  the  rank  of  a  romance,  and 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  reading  it  at  large.  There  is  one  defect 
iu  the  book,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  any  maps.  They  would 
have  enforced  more  strongly  the  practical  conclusion  to  be- 
drawn  from  the  whole  story,  that  if  Russia  has  an  appetite  for 
the  Turcoman  artichoke,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  England 
should  try  to  interfere  with  her  digestion  of  a  very  tough  and 
unprofitable  fruit.  _ 

THE  “REAL”  LORD  BYRON.* 

Mr.  Jeafrreson  has  given  his  book  a  wrong  title.  He  should 
have  followed  his  own  example,  and  called  it,  more  modestly,  a 
“  Book  about  Lord  Byron.”  As  such,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
met  the  wants  of  a  certain  public,  a  public  that  makes  up  its 
Lord  Byron  from  the  poet’s  writings  and  vulgar  tradition,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  biographies  and  quasi-biographies  of 

*  The  Real  Lord  Byron ;  New  Views  of  the  Poet's  Life,  By  JoknCordy  Jeaffresou, 
2  vols.  London ;  Hurst  and  Blackett,  1883. 
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Moore  and  his  successors.  But  the  actual  title  implies  that  now 
for  the  first  time  is  portrayed  the  .true  Lord  Byron,  and  that 
nearly  all  past  Byronic  literature  may  be  cast  aside  as  of  little 
value  by  those  who  desire  to  know  what  manner  of  man  the 
poet  really  was.  Those  who  have  written  about  Lord  Byron 
hitherto  are  characterised  as  charlatans  composing  arrant  non¬ 
sense,  or  aristocratic  toadies  perpetrating  tedious  flatteries.  Yet 
Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  own  volumes  consist  of  little  more  than  a  com¬ 
pilation  from  the  very  writers  he  condemns.  For  Tom  Moore 
he  has  not  a  good  word  to  say';  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Tom  Moore,  nevertheless,  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  pages.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  that  is  new  in  them ;  there  are  some  guesses 
founded  on  asserted  facts,  given  without  reference  to  authorities 
or  any  means  of  verification,  and  hints  of  further  facts  which 
the  author  seems  to  know,  more  or  less  vaguely,  but  to  be 
precluded  from  revealing. 

The  fact  is,  the  external  life  of  Byron — at  all  events,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  joining  the  cause  of  Greek  independence — was  of  a 
very  ordinary  and  uneventful  character.  Nobody  who  has  con¬ 
sidered  his  career  with  any  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  the  conditions  of  his  youth  and  adolescence,  can 
suppose  him  to  have  been  “  a  man  of  mysteries,  tortured  by 
remorse  for  crimes  too  terrible  for  confession,  and  guarding 
secrets  too  terrible  for  avowal.”  Neither,  it  may  be  added, 
is  any  such  view  of  Byron  to  be  gathered  from  the  extant 
biographies,  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson  appears  to  have  spent  much  time 
and  pains  in  evoking  a  spectre  from  the  depth  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  order  to  prove  its  unreality.  As  a  Peer,  Byron  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary  young  lord  of  the  period,  of  an 
abnormally  passionate  temperament,  and  more  troubled  than 
most  of  his  fellows  by  straitness  of  means.  His  differentia 
was  that  he  cared  little  about  politics  in  the  concrete,  hated 
field  sports,  and  cordially  disliked  the  civilisation  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  It  was  this  Bohemianism,  rather  than  any  taste 
for  adventure  or  traveller’s  impulse,  or  even  such  restlessness 
as  tortures  the  modern  “  globe-trotter,”  that  drove  him  abroad. 
He  had  no  classical  fervour,  no  inclination  towards  science,  but 
he  was  a  keen  student  of  history,  and  this  latter  circumstance 
In  great  measure  explains  his  wandering  up  and  down  the  his¬ 
toric  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  blue  waters  of  which 
he  was  never  far  distant.  Lastly,  among  the  facts  that,  though 
personal,  may  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  his  external  life, 
were  his  lameness  and  his  tendency  to  grow  fat.  So  great  was  his 
horror  of  obesity,  which  threatened  him  all  through  life,  that  he 
ruined  his  health  by  the  rigour  of  the  means  which  he  adopted 
to  avert  it,  and  suffered  from  a  constant  gnaw  at  the  stomach, 
which,  like  Carlyle’s  dyspepsia,  had  something  to  do  with  his 
cynicism,  though  that  was,  however,  more  moral  than  physical 
In  its  origin. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  poet,  much  more  than  with  the  peer 
-or  the  man,  that  posterity  is  concerned,  and  the  story  of  his 
inner  life  is  admirably  told  in  his  correspondence — to  which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  makes  no  addition — as  well  as  in  his 
poetry,  which  in  this  sense  is  very  often  of  an  autobiographical 
cast.  An  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  despite  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  subject,  undoubtedly  an  aristocrat  at  heart,  his  sympa¬ 
thies  were,  nevertheless,  with  the  people,  whose  sufferings 
his  clear  intellect  compelled  him  to  recognise  as  frequently 
due  to  the  hypocrisy,  cowardice,  and  smug  self-complacency 
of  the  oligarchy  that  held  England  in  bondage  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  For  practical  politics  he  had 
little  bent,  and  possibly  would  have  shrunk  from  a  conversion 
of  his  political  theories  into  facts  ;  but  in  the  Vision  of  Judgment 
— that  strangely  powerful  reversal  of  Southey’s  tame  hexa¬ 
meters — he  condemns  the  whole  policy  of  the  Georgian  era 
with  marvellous  power.  Waterloo  he  terms  a  “  crowning 
carnage,”  that  caused  the  recording  angels  to  “  throw  their 
pens  down  in  divine  disgust;”  while  Satan — and  this  is  the 
poet’s  consolation— has  “  both  G  enerals  [Blucher  and  Welling¬ 
ton]  in  reversion.”  In  a  couplet,  bad  in  metre  and  rhyme,  but 
a  stinging  epigram  in  substance,  George  III.  is  disposed  of  for 
ever: — 

“  A  better  farmer  ne’er  brush’d  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  King  never  left  a  realm  undone.” 

The  victim  of  Southey’s  praise  had  but  one  virtue,  “  constancy 
to  a  bad,  ugly  woman.”  Mark  the  “  ugly  ;”  in  such  a  case,  con¬ 
stancy  would  doubtless  appear  to  Byron  a  virtue  so  stupid  as  to 
be  almost  an  offence  against  Nature.  The  pretensions,  narrow 
exclusiveness,  and  indolence  of  the  Church  are  unsparingly 
ridiculed;  but  Christianity  is  not  assailed,  and  it  ought  to  be 


remembered  that  Byron  never  attacks  formally  faith,  virtue,  or 
piety,  but  only  their  hypocritical  show  or  pharisaical  display. 
When  all  the  well-to-do  and  respectable  classes  were  eager 
to  visit  the  excesses  of  the  Luddites  with  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment,  he  wrote  a  song  for  the  starving  framebreakers,  and  made 
in  Parliament  a  most  effective  speech  on  their  behalf ;  and  when 
all  Europe  was  execrating  Napoleon,  he  composed  an  ode  to 
the  banished  conqueror.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  he  despised  the  dull,  make-believe  policy  that  alone  had 
any  chance  of  acceptance  in  his  day.  Partly  through  circum¬ 
stances,  but  mainly  through  his  own  vices,  Byron  was  a 
sufferer.  Goethe  says  somewhere  that  none  but  sufferers  can 
be  poets,  and  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  his  recently  published 
Souvenirs,  says  finely,  speaking  of  Musset,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Byton  : — “  La  souffrance  etait  en  eux,  tout  choc  exterieur  la  fit 
resonner ;  la  melodie  fut  la  voix  de  leur  mal,  cette  melodie 
. retentira  d’un  immortel  echo  parmi  les  hommes.” 

Byron’s  great  fault  was  his  cynicism,  and  his  cynicism  was 
the  natural  fruit  of  his  own  selfish  and  sensual  life.  He  had, 
and  could  have,  but  small  faith  in  humanity,  little  hope  of  society 
freeing  itself  from  the  evil  and  wrong  which  enthralled  and 
brutalised  it.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  felt  but  a  slight  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  contemporary  fellow-men.  In  the  mouth 
of  Satan,  in  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  he  puts  the  terrible  words, 
“  I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  Kings.”  But  he  was  a 
reformer  without  distinctly  willing  it.  He  tore  away  the  veil 
that  hid  the  selfishness  of  the  time  from  men’s  eyes,  and  the 
world  will  never  forget  the  sight.  The  days  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  will  never  return. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  “  real  ”  Lord  Byron  is  an  infinitely  more  dia¬ 
bolical  personage  in  his  relations  with  women  than  even  the 
contemporary  legend  painted.  Byron  wrote  truly  enough  of 
himself, — 

“  My  blood  is  all  meridiaD,  were  it  not, 

I  had  not  left  my  clime,” 

but  he  was  no  deliberate  seducer.  It  is  no  unfair  statement 
to  say  that  women  met  his  advances  half-way.  His  liaison  with 
“  Claire  ”  was  perhaps  the  worst,  though  not  the  grossest,  of  his 
many  gallautries,  seeing  the  position  he  then  stood  in  with  regard 
to  his  wife  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Jeaffreson,  who  holds  it  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
great  mystery,  as  it  is  called,  of  Byron’s  life.  Upon  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  that  mystery,  however,  we  do  not  care  to  spend  ten 
minutes’  research  ;  it  was  probably,  as  Byron  said,  too  simple  a 
one  to  be  found  out.  But  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  sermon  on  the 
duty  of  Lady  Byron,  under  the  circumstances,  we  must  enter 
our  most  emphatic  protest.  That  she  was  not  very  judicious  in 
her  treatment  of  her  husband  generally  is  probably  true,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  he  behaved  to  her  with  abominable  cruelty 
and  insolence. 

Of  Byron’s  earlier  love-affairs,  the  most  important  was  the  one 
with  which  the  name  of  “Thyrza  ”  is  connected.  The  maid  of 
low  degree  on  whom  Byron  bestowed  the  name  was  certainly 
not  Margaret  Parker,  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  seems  to  suppose. 
Whoever  she  was,  Byron  could  never  hear  the  name  mentioned 
without  showing  signs  of  strong  emotion,  but  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  disclose  her  personality.  It  is  odd  that  Mr.  J eaffreson 
should  be  puzzled  by  the  date  (October  11th,  1811)  of  the  last 
six  stanzas  of  the  second  canto  of  Cliilde  Harold,  addressed 
to  Thyrza.  It  was  on  that  day,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  to 
Dallas,  preserved  in  a  note  to  Moore’s  Life  (Yol.  IX.,  p.  16), 
that  he  received  the  news  of  her  death.  Byron  never  lost  the 
memory  of  what  he  somewhere  refers  to  as  the  purest  (!)  passion 
of  his  life. 

As  we  have  already  said,  these  volumes  will  find  a  public, 
and  that  is  their  justification.  But  they  form  no  addition  of 
value  to  Byronic  literature.  The  style  is  voluble,  diffuse,  and 
sometimes  a  little  vulgar;  but  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  rarely  dull,  and 
the  book  is  far  from  being  unreadable  or  uninteresting.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  must  pronounce  it  unprofitable,  and  much 
more  of  the  “real”  Lord  Byron,  to  our  mind,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Moore  than  in  Mr.  J eaffreson’s  pages. 


DR.  EDITH  ROMNEY* 

The  writer  of  this  novel  is  manifestly  very  much  in  earnest. 
There  is  an  unmistakeable  reality,  a  ring  of  genuine  passion,  in 
her  complaints  of  the  folly  and  caprice  which  deny  to  her 
heroine  her  legitimate  career.  That  she  writes  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience  we  do  not,  indeed,  suppose.  She  finds  her  subject  in 

*  Dr.  Edith  Romney.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  London:  R.  Bentley  and  Son.  1883. 
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the  alternations  of  success  and  fail  are  which  befall  a  lady- 
doctor.  Lady-doctors  are  but  few,  and  those  few,  we  hope  and 
believe,  too  well  employed,  to  have  to  expose  their  sorrows  to  the 
public.  Still,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  book  is  the  outcome 
of  genuine  feeling.  The  writer  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  dis¬ 
abilities  which  law  in  some  degree,  and  tradition,  custom,  and 
prejudice  or  feeling,  in  a  degree  far  greater,  impose  upon  her 
sex.  She  imagines  a  woman  who  has  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  beset  the  entrance  to  the  Medical  profession,  who  is 
possessed  of  every  qualification  for  her  work,  who  is  able, 
enthusiastic,  devoted,  who  even  is  permitted  to  taste  for 
a  time  of  the  sweets  of  success,  and  then  finds  herself 
passed  by, — not  because  she  has  failed,  but  because  she  is  a 
woman.  The  situation  is  tragic.  How  tragic  it  may  be, 
under  different  circumstances,  we  have  lately  seen  in  real 
life,  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Afghan  physician  who 
found  himself  debarred  by  his  colour  from  the  employment 
for  which  he  was  excellently  fitted  both  by  ability  and  education. 
We  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  touching  than  the  story  of 
how  Dr.  Edith  Romney,  in  the  very  height  of  her  powers,  when 
she  is  most  devoted  to  her  work,  and  most  capable  of  doing  it, 
sees  it  hopelessly  taken  out  of  her  hands  by  a  foolish  caprice  of 
fashion.  It  is  with  a  positive  pain,  which  fictitious  narrative 
has  not  often  the  power  to  produce,  that  we  read  of  the  fear 
gradually  growing  into  despair,  with  which  this  woman,  con¬ 
scious  that  she  has  done  her  duty  to  the  utmost,  hears  of  the 
successive  defections  which  at  last  reduce  her  to  compulsory 
idleness,  the  conventional  bondage  of  her  sex,  from  which  she  had 
made,  as  she  hoped,  a  final  escape.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  upshot  of  it  all  ?  Does  the  story  help  to  clear  the  outlook, 
an  outlook  on  which,  doubtless,  many  eyes  are  fixed,  the  future 
of  woman  in  the  professions,  especially  in  the  profession  of 
medicine?  It  will  help  the  reader  to  judge,  if  we  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  story. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  the  chief  practitioner  of  Wanningster  (surely  a 
hybrid  sort  of  name),  finds  himself  deserted  for  a  lady-doctor. 
To  him  in  his  wrath  there  comes  a  certain  Dr.  Fane,  who  having 
spent  some  years  in  travel  and  in  just  as  much  work  as  suited 
his  pleasure,  finds  himself  compelled,  by  a  diminution  of  income, 
to  settle  down  to  some  regular  employment.  He  is  able,  handsome, 
of  attractive  manners,  and  single, — a  recommendation,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  though  it  is  commonly 
considered  a  bar.  It  is  agreed  between  the  two  that  Dr.  Fane 
is  to  succeed  to  the  practice,  or  what  had  been  the  practice,  of 
Dr.  Gallagher,  and  to  oust,  if  he  can,  this  interloper  to  whom 
fashion  has  given  a  position  which  she  ought  never  to  have 
thought  of  occupying.  Dr.  Fane  sets  to  work,  and  succeeds. 
He  sets  up  an  establishment  in  a  style  of  the  severest  medical 
orthodoxy,  with  everything  cut  to  the  most  rigid  pattern  of 
conventional  respectability,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  patients  returning  to  their  former 
allegiance.  All  this,  we  are  bound  to  say,  sounds  very  im¬ 
probable.  There  are  people,  we  understand,  who  find  it 
pleasant,  and  we  presume  easy,  to  change  their  doctors.  To 
most  of  us  it  is,  or  would  be  if  we  had  to  do  it,  a  most  difficult 
and  painful  business.  A  doctor  is  commonly  more  or  less  a 
friend,  and  nothing  but  supreme  necessity — with  some  hardly 
that— can  bring  about  the  breaking  of  the  tie  which  binds  the 
patient  to  him.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  wealthier  class  of  a  town  should  make  this  change  twice  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  A  few  months  suffice  to  transfer 
nearly  all  the  practice  of  the  town  from  Dr.  Edith  Romney  to 
Dr.  Fane,  and  during  that  time  the  two  have  never  met.  This 
is  a  considerable  demand  upon  one’s  faith.  In  a  moderate¬ 
sized  town,  such  as  we  understand  Wanningster  to 
have  been,  two  persons,  employed  at  about  the  same 
hours  and  in  the  same  quarter,  must  have  encountered 
each  other,  one  would  think,  pretty  nearly  every  day.  So, 
however,  it  was  in  this  particular  town.  And  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  Dr.  Fane  had  no  notion — or,  rather,  we  should  say, 
a  wholly  false  notion,  due  to  his  prejudiced  imagination  of  what 
lady-doctors  must  be — of  his  defeated  rival.  He  thinks  of  her 
as  loud-voiced,  self-asserting,  masculine,  without  any  of  the 
attributes  of  the  womanly  character.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  he  is  undeceived.  They  meet  under  circumstances  which 
are  most  painful  to  the  lady.  She  has  just  been  dismissed  from 
one  of  the  few  families  that  had  remained  faithful  to  her.  The 
mother  had  died  in  spite  of  all  her  care,  and  in  her  she  had  lost 
not  only  a  patient  whom  she  earnestly  desired  to  save  (no  loss, 
■we  take  it,  is  so  painful  to  a  doctor  as  those  that  follow  upon 


childbirth),  but  a  very  dear  friend.  The  widower,  who  is  rector 
of  the  parish,  a  somewhat  weak-minded  man,  is  not  able  to 
resist  the  change  of  feeling ;  and  when  his  children  fall  ill  of  some 
prevailing  disorder,  calls  in  Dr.  Fane.  At  his  door  the  two 
meet ;  and  then  the  man  discovers  his  mistake.  This  woman, 
whom  he  has  been  doing  his  best  and  with  only  too  much 
success  to  injure,  is  the  very  ideal  of  her  sex  : — 

“  Fane’s  quick  eye  took  in  the  tall,  graceful  figure,  in  its  heavy, 
fur-trimmed  jacket,  the  pale,  beautiful  face,  in  the  frame  of  shadowy 
hair  and  dark  fur,  with  every  feature  finely  cut,  the  mouth  slightly 
compressed  and  drooping,  the  eyes  darkened  and  widened  by  the 
expression  of  almost  appealing  despair.” 

Then  follows  a  quick  repentance.  And  it  so  happens  that  the 
man  had  not  only  his  success,  which  was  legitimate  in  all  save 
the  motive  which  had  inspired  his  energy,  but  a  definite  wrong 
to  repent  of.  He  had  been  called  in  to  attend  a  poor  patient, 
and  had  been  shown  the  medicine  which  Dr.  Edith  Romney  had 
prescribed.  This  he  had  poured  away  with  an  expression  of  dis¬ 
gust,  an  action  on  which  the  husband,  an  ill-conditioned  fellow 
whom  Dr.  Edith  had  rebuked  for  cruelty  to  his  wife,  had  put 
the  worst  interpretation,  even  to  the  length  of  saying  that  his 
wife  had  been  poisoned.  We  shall  not  follow  the  story  any 
further.  It  takes  the  course  and  is  brought  to  the  ending  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  ordinary  novel.  But  whatever 
merits  it  may  have  as  a  love-story,  it  cannot  be  said  to  give  us 
what  we  naturally  look  for.  The  woman’s  wrongs  are  re¬ 
dressed,  not  because  her  ability  and  her  devotion  are  discovered, 
but  because  she  is  found  to  be  beautiful.  This  beauty  had  not 
saved  her  with  her  patients,  but  it  brings  a  successful  rival  to 
her  feet.  Her  shadowy  hair  and  becoming  furs  set  right  the 
grievous  inequalities  which  society  imposes  upon  woman.  Had 
she  been  less  fair,  and  he  less  susceptible,  or  married  (he  is 
engaged,  and  never  in  fiction  was  a  young  woman  more  rudely 
treated  than  Violet,  his  fiancee),  right  would  never  have  been 
done.  We  certainly  find  no  solution  to  any  social  difficulty  in 
Dr.  Edith  Romney.  The  general  merits  of  the  novel — apart  from 
the  very  strong  point  of  which  we  have  spoken — are  not  remark¬ 
able.  It  is  weighted  with  a  great  deal  more  of  a  quite  ordinary 
love-making  than  most  people  will  care  to  read  about,  and  with 
tedious  descriptions  of  society  in  Wanningster  which  convince 
us  only  too  thoroughly  that  the  people  in  that  town  were  more 
than  commonly  stupid.  But  it  is  relieved  by  some  bright  and 
effective  sketches.  Such  are  Miss  Mona  Melward,  one  of  Dr. 
Edith  Romney’s  few  faithful  friends,  and  Sibyl  Fane,  the 
Doctor’s  sister,  a  lively  and  independent  young  lady,  who,  as 
her  brother  finds,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  can  give  vigorous 
expression  to  the  heresies  about  woman’s  right  to  work.  And 
there  is  also  not  a  little  vigorous  and  picturesque  writing.  It 
is  a  trenchant,  if  not  a  just  criticism,  of  a  great  contemporary 
poet,  that  he  is  “  a  sphinx  in  a  garrulous  mood.”  It  is  no  con¬ 
ventional  compliment  when  we  express  the  hope  that  the 
author  of  Dr.  Edith  Romney  will  give  us  soon,  but  not  too 
soon,  some  more  of  her  work. 


THE  GRAVER  MAGAZINES. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  has  some  excellent  papers,  the  one 
which  has  interested  us  most  being  Mr.  S.  Laiug’s  “  A  Month 
in  Connemara.”  The  Member  for  the  Orkneys  strongly  supports 
the  best  informed  view,  viz.,  that  in  Western  Ireland  the  Land 
Act  has  been  felt  to  be  a  great  gain,  but  that  it  has  scarcely 
gone  far  enough,  rent  being  still  too  high — Griffith’s  valuation, 
says  Mr.  Laing,  would  he  about  a  fair  average — and  that  in 
congested  districts  nothing  but  emigration  can  benefit  the 
people,  who  could  not  live  off  their  land  if  they  held  it  in  free¬ 
hold.  Migration  he  does  not  believe  in,  as  the  reclamation  of 
land  on  a  large  scale  costs  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  but  emigra¬ 
tion  succeeds,  more  especially  the  emigration  of  women 
This  has  been  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  and  as  a 
result,  19,000  girls  between  eighteen  and  twenty  have  been 
helped  to  new  homes,  at  a  cost  of  £35,000,  or  less  than  £2 
a  head.  All  have  done  well,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they 
have  already  remitted  home  upivards  of  £250,000  to  their  families 
in  Ireland,  in  many  cases  to  assist  brothers  and  sisters  to  join 
them.  Emigration  is  most  popular  with  the  people,  though  i 
is  not  liked  by  the  agitators  or  by  the  priesthood,  whom  it 
leaves  absolutely  without  means  of  living.  Mr.  Laing,  who 
thinks  well  of  the  priests’  influence,  contends  that  the  richer 
Catholics  ought  to  form  a  Sustentation  Fund  for  them,  on  the 
Scotch  model,  and  thus  make  them  more  independent,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  which  we  heartily  concur.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
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the  priests  approve  the  emigration  of  girls,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  stimulate  education.  Mr.  Laing’s  opinion  of  the  poor  folk  of 
Connemara  is  distinctly  favourable,  and  should  be  remembered 
at  a  time  when  the  crimes  of  a  few  are  so  disturbing  the  English 
estimate  of  Irish  character.  The  authors  of  “  The  Radical  Pro¬ 
gramme  ”  deal  this  time  with  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  is 
to  be  raised  in  the  social  scale  by  compelling  landlords  to  build 
two  cottages  per  100  acres,  and  to  let  them,  with  a  piece  of  ground, 
to  the  labourers  on  a  yearly  tenure.  The  Inclosure  Acts  are  to  be 
revised,  and  all  instances  of  past  stealings  from  the  community 
to  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  restitution.  The  authors,  though 
well-intentioned,  disregard  prescriptive  rights  too  completely. 
Mr.  A.  Forbes  essays,  in  a  rather  slashing  and  over-confident 
style,  a  vindication  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  which  in  the  end  really 
rests  on  his  assertion  that  after  Sedan,  Bazaine  could  not  leave 
Metz.  The  tribunal  which  tried  him  thought  he  could,  though 
he  might  have  sacrificed  half  his  army  in  the  attempt.  Mr. 
Forbes  does  not  deny  that  Bazaine  treated  with  the  enemy,  but 
holds  that  he  was  not  bound,  as  a  soldier  of  the  Empire,  to 
recognise  the  Revolutionary  Government.  The  plea  is  vigorously 
written,  but  it  brings  no  conviction  to  our  minds  that  Bazaine 
did  not  place  the  Empire  above  France.  Mr.  A.  Beaman 
argues  that  as  yet  our  occupation  of  Egypt  has  done  nothing 
but  injury  to  the  people,  and  that  a  clean  sweep  ought  to  have 
been  made  of  all  the  old  officials,  who  are  incurable.  That  was 
impossible  without  annexation,  and  annexation  was  the  one 
policy  barred  by  our  pledges.  Mr.  Gorst,  a  most  competent 
witness,  rather  to  our  surprise  defends  the  Corrupt  Practices’ 
Act  most  heartily ;  declares  that  it  will  not  work  oppressively, 
that  it  will  restrict  expenditure,  and  that  it  will  not  greatly 
lower  the  class  of  candidates.  He  thinks  candidates  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  more  freely  chosen,  rich  men  not  being  wanted,  and 
that  they  will  be  seated  by  Associations,  unpaid,  and  not 
tempted  to  spend.  As  was  shown  in  the  Spectator  last  week, 
the  regular  expenses  will  still  be  too  heavy  for  any  but  well-to-do 
candidates,  unless  they  are  so  popular  that  expenses  are  paid 
by  subscription : — 

“  Instead  of  having  a  large  majority  of  the  constituencies  open  to 
almost  any  wealthy  candidate  who  chooses  to  go  down  and  ‘  nurse  ’ 
them,  the  access  to  every  constituency  may  be  guarded  by  a  powerful 
and  influential  association,  whose  support  is  essential  to  success  and 
whose  choice  is  not  curtailed  by  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  purse 
of  its  candidate  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest.  Such 
associations  would  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  curb  the  selfishness  of  party  leaders, 
and  would  compel  a  strict  fidelity  to  broad  lines  of  principle  and 
policy.  The  vested  interests  of  those  satellites  of  political  parties 
who  look  to  gain  something  in  the  periodical  scrambles  for  office  might 
be  interfered  with;  bat  the  subjection  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  their  leaders  to  a  larger  amount  of  control  on  the 
part  of  organised  associations  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  public 
opinion,  would  not  be  without  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large.” 

We  do  not  sec  that  Don  L.  Figuerola  tells  us  auything  new 
about  Spain,  except  that  she  is  rapidly  increasing  in  material 
resources,  and  pass  on  to  Mr.  Healy’s  speculation  upon  the 
party  alliances  of  the  Parnellites.  It  is  cynically  clever.  He 
contends  that  with  a  new  suffrage  Irish  Toryism  will  disappear, 
that  the  nationalists  will  return  70  Members,  and  that  the 
Tories  should  buy  them  by  conceding  a  measure  of  Home-rule. 
The  nationalists  would  then  support  them,  for  the  peasantry 
do  not  care  for  general  politics,  and  would  soon  find  that,  as  the 
Liberals  could  not  oppose  Liberal  measures,  the  Tories  would 
give  them  much  more  than  their  rivals.  The  usual  resisting 
force  would  in  fact  be  the  advancing  force,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  in  particular  would  be  out  of  the  way.  If  politicians  had 
absolutely  no  principles,  Mr.  Healy’s  advice  might  be  accepted  ; 
but  as  things  are,  be  forgets  that  its  acceptance  would  cost  the 
Tories  all  their  English  votes,  and  reduce  the  two  parties  in  the 
House  to  Radicals  and  Whigs.  We  very  much  doubt  if  the 
nationalists,  when  so  numerous,  will  hold  together ;  hut  if  they  do> 
the  great  parties  must  arrange  to  render  their  vote  of  no  import¬ 
ance.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  if  the  dangerbecame  extreme  and 
a  solid  Government  could  not  be  formed,  to  find  thirty-five  Liberals 
and  thirty-five  Tories  who,  for  a  Session,  would  form  a  group, 
and  would  vote  steadily  on  all  occasions  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  Parnellites.  Matters  will  not  be  driven  so  far,  but  the 
British,  if  too  much  pressed,  could  suspend  all  questions  in 
defence  of  unity  as  easily  as  the  Irish  can  in  defence  of 
Nationalism. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  IT.  H.  Wright  sends  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  a  paper  on  the  charge  of  human  sacrifice  brought 
against  the  J ews,  which  most  readers,  before  they  have  read  it, 


will  pronounce  unnecessary.  It  is,  however,  a  very  learned  and 
curious  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  charge  which,  it  appears, 
has  been  formally  brought  forward  by  one  or  two  learned 
Professors,  in  especial  by  Dr.  A.  Robling,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
Antiquities  in  Prague,  and  by  Dr.  Justus,  a  Jew  converted  to 
Catholicism.  They  declare  that  the  imputed  practice  of  killing 
a  non-Jewish  virgin,  and  mixing  her  blood  with  the  Passover 
bread,  is  taught  in  Cabalistic  works  reverenced  by  the  Jews. 
This  statement  has  been  very  widely  circulated,  and  is,  Dr. 
Wright  contends,  the  origin  of  the  prejudice,  both  in  Germany 
and  Hungary,  which  culminated  in  the  recent  trial  and  acquittal 
of  Joseph  Scharf.  The  texts  quoted  exist,  hut  as  Dr.  Wright  show3, 
they  refer  to  a  total ly^  different  subject,  one  of  the  old  Levitical 
laws  of  purity,  and  have  either  been  misconceived  by  prejudice 
or  misrepresented  by  malice.  The  article  is  full  of  incidental 
evidence  as  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  this  strange  belief,  which 
has  reappeared  in  so  many  countries  at  such  widely  separated 
points  of  time.  We  honour  Mr.  Barnett’s  courage  iu  his  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  our  great  cities  more  than  his  judgment. 
He  wishes  the  Town  Councils  to  rehouse  the  people  almost  by 
force,  and  regardless  of  expense  : — 

“  Wise  Town  Councils,  conscious  of  the  mission  they  have  inherited, 
could  destroy  every  court  and  crowded  alley  and  put  in  their  places 
healthy  dw  ellings  ;  they  could  make  water  so  cheap  and  bathing-places 
so  common,  that  cleanliness  should  no  longer  be  a  hard  virtue;  they 
could  open  playgrounds  for  the  children,  and  take  away  from  a  city 
the  reproach  of  its  gutter-children ;  they  could  provide  gardens, 
libraries,  and  conversation-rooms,  and  make  the  pleasures  of  inter¬ 
course  a  delight  to  the  poor,  as  it  is  a  delight  to  the  rich  ;  they  could 
open  picture-galleries  and  concerts,  and  give  to  all  that  pleasure 
which  comes  as  surely  from  a  common  as  from  a  private  possession  j 
they  could  light  and  clean  the  streets  of  the  poor  quarters  ;  they  could 
stamp  out  disease,  and  by  enforcing  regulations  against  smoke  and 
all  uucleanness,  limit  the  destructiveness  of  trade  and  lengthen  the 
span  of  life  ;  they  could  empty  the  streets  of  the  boys  and  girls,  to& 
big  for  the  narrow  homes,  too  small  for  the  clubs  and  public-houses, 
by  opening  for  them  play -rooms  and  gymnasia  ;  they  could  help  the 
strong  and  hopeful  to  emigrate ;  they  could  give  medicine  to  heal 
the  sick,  money  to  the  old  and  poor,  a  training  for  the  neglected,  and 
a  home  for  the  friendless.” 

Mr.  Barnett  does  not  tell  us  where  the  money  is  to  come  from, 
but  intimates  that  ultimately  it  must  come  from  the  rich-  We 
fear  he  will  find,  if  he  consults  a  financier,  that  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  fully,  taxes  must  be  imposed  which  would  empty  the  cities 
of  the  rich  as  completely  as  some  parishes  of  London  have  beeD 
emptied  of  them.  The  cost  would  then  fall  either  on  the  poor 
householders,  or  on  the  State,  which  would  shrink  from  a  never- 
ending  task.  Money  must  be  expended,  no  doubt,  but  the 
object  to  be  secured  must  be  rigidly  limited,  or  nothing  will  he 
done.  If  Mr.  Barnett  will  inquire  at  Bruges,  he  will  find  it 
possible  for  a  population  to  be  even  splendidly  housed,  and  yet 
steeped  in  misery  and  want.  There  is  no  housing  so  perfect  as 
the  housing  in  a  decaying  city.  The  paper  on  the  French  Army, 
by  Captain  Norman,  is  a  little  too  full  of  statistics  and  techni¬ 
calities,  but  its  general  conclusions  should  be  noted.  They  are, 
that  the  Army  is  too  large  for  its  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  that  discipline  is  therefore  still  lax,  though  every  now 
and  then  strengthened  by  the  infliction  of  death  for  insubordina¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  read  Captain  Norman’s  figures 
without  the  thought  that  if  a  Republican  General  with  a  genius 
for  war  ever  got  hold  of  those  masses  of  men  and  materiel,  Europe 
might  after  one  French  victory  still  have  cause  to  tremble. 
Lord  Lymington,  on  “  Land  as  Property,”  argues  that  unless 
peasant-proprietorship  can  be  rapidly  established  through  State 
loans,  tenant-right  will  be  claimed  in  England,  and  that  where- 
ever  it  is  claimed  proprietorship  ceases  to  he  desired.  That  is, 
we  think,  as  a  general  rule,  true  ;  but  we  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  try  first  the  sweeping-away  of  all  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  land.  When  Smith  can  buy  an  acre 
at  its  price,  plus  sixpence  for  a  transfer  as  perfect  as  the  transfer 
of  Consols,  we  shall  at  leastknow  clearly  what  the  people  want.  Mr. 
G.  Brodrick’s  essay  on  “The  Progress  of  Democracy  in  England,” 
though  it  contains  little  that  is  strictly  new,  is  well  worth  study 
as  a  thoughtful  sketch  of  the  forces  now  at  work.  He  is  probably 
right  in  believing  that  the  decaying  strength  of  conviction  on 
any  point  helps  on  Democracy,  by  paralysing  resisting  forces, 
but  he  hardly  allows  enough  for  the  temporary  character  of  the 
decay.  Convictions  will  grow  strong  again,  whether  they  be 
scientific  or  religious,  and  with  them  will  revive  the  means  of 
resisting  the  popular  rush.  It  would  he  possible  even  now  to 
organise  very  desperate  resistance  to  an  anti- vaccination  move¬ 
ment,  or  a  movement  for  preventing  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacraments ;  and  convictions  of  that  sort  tend,  amid  universal 
and  free  discussion,  to  deepen  rather  than  die  away.  We  doubt 
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a  little  if  promotion  by  merit  is  as  democratic  as  Mr.  Brodrick 
thinks.  The  system  gives  a  tremendous  “  pull  ”  to  hereditary 
culture,  and,  but  that  they  are  too  rich  to  work,  would  restore 
power  to  the  privileged  classes,  who  can  learn  two  languages 
well  before  they  are  twelve  years  old.  And  we  are  quite 
sure  that  Socialism  does  not,  in  a  Teutonic  people,  help  on 
democracy.  It  rouses  alike  the  individualism  of  a  people 
who  at  heart  would  hardly  care  for  Heaven  if  they  thought  they 
were  to  live  iu  phalansteres,  and  the  desire  for  sole  property, 
which  is  probably  the  strongest,  among  those  who  feel  it,  of 
earthly  sentiments. '  Nobody  in  England  wishes  for  a  right  of 
commonage  in  Salisbury  Plain.  He  wants  a  half  acre,  off  which 
lie  may  kick  anybody  he  does  not  desire  to  see  there.  We  ques¬ 
tion,  also,  if  democracy  will  prove  contemptuous  of  experience. 
The  leaders  of  the  masses  often  take  that  tone,  but  the  masses 
themselves  hesitate,  and  in  countries  which  have  adopted  the 
“  referendum,”  always  vote  for  the  usual.  Let  Mr.  Brodrick 
just  try,  as  Lord  Coleridge  tried,  to  reduce  the  number  of  a  jury. 
That  the  Government  of  England,  as  a  democratic  community, 
will  take  ability  not  required  in  the  Pitt  days,  is  probably  true ; 
but,  then,  the  Pitt  of  1900  will  have'  tenfold  force  behind  him. 
We  are  writing,  however,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  and  have 
omitted  to  give  our  impression  that  Mr.  Brodrick’s  paper  is 
singularly  thoughtful,  free  from  prejudice,  and  full  of  white 
light.  Its  single  defect  is  that  its  author  is  thinking  aloud,  and 
has  not  arrived,  as  the  rest  of  us  have  not  arrived,  at  definite 
conclusions. 

Lord  Lome’s  essay  on  “  Canadian  Home-rule,”  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary,  deserves  attentive  study.  It  is  not  very  well  written, 
but  there  is  one  clear  thought  in  it  fairly  supported  by  evidence- 
The  thought  is,  that  the  instinct  of  Englishmen,  left  alone,  is  not 
to  exaggerate  Home-rule,  but  to  reduce  the  claim  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  against  the  Central  Government  to  matters  upon  which 
contest — or,  at  least,  armed  contest — can  hardly  arise,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  illustrated  from  the  whole  history  of  the  Dominion,  as  well 
as  of  the  Union  since  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary 
to  prevent  any  province  from  becoming  too  strong  to  make 
Federation  work  smoothly,- — an  idea  the  Australian  Colonies 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  They  might,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  find  too  much  of  the  national  energy  and  wealth 
concentrated  in  Victoria.  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos’s  discourse  on 
“  The  Copts  as  a  Political  Factor  ”  (in  Egypt)  is  rather 
curious  than  convincing.  He  believes  the  Copts  could  become 
in  some  sort  a  ruling  class,  or  at  least  an  enlightened  class,  in  a 
land  of  darkness.  Quite  acknowledging  that  they  are  the  old 
Egyptians,  and  that  they  are  Christians,  and  that  on  both 
grounds  they  are  a  most  interesting  people,  we  ask  why,  during 
the  centuries,  they  have  done  nothing,  and  see  no  answer  except 
inability  to  do  anything.  Dr.  William  Barry  describes  “  The 
New  Birth  of  Christian  Philosophy”  with  singular  eloquence 
and  force,  his  thesis  being  that  in  avowed  Agnosticism — the 
assertion  that  the  supernatural  is  unknowable — is  the  germ  of 
new-born  faith,  and  in  the  undeniable  reverence  for  the  person 
of  Christ,  as  of  one  above  the  contests  even  of  philosophers,  the 
beginning  of  a  revival  of  religion.  He  expects  the  birth  of  anew 
philosophy,  or  rather  the  reinvigoration  of  an  old  one,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  in  the  essayist’s  judgment,  recon¬ 
ciles  thought  with  faith,  or,  as  we  now-a-days  put  it,  science  with 
religion.  Probably  no  reader  will  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Barry ; 
but  very  few  will  leave  his  paper  without  a  feeling  that  he  has 
indicated  a  coming  truth,  though  he  may  not  have  seen  it 
accurately.  Mr.  Godkin’s  account  of  the  Southern  States  since 
the  war  is  interesting,  though  not  very  satisfactory.  He  thinks 
that  slavery  is  dead  in  the  South,  on  economic  grounds,  that 
education  is  increasing,  that  violence  still  prevails,  that  dis¬ 
honesty  among  Whites  has  distinctly  increased,  that  the  Negroes 
have  shown  great  capacity  for  free  labour,  but  that  the  morale 
of  the  Negroes,  especially  in  the  matter  of  chastity,  has  by  no 
means  improved.  The  general  result  would  seem  to  be  that  all 
the  impulses  have  come  to  the  top,  which  is  precisely  what  one 
•would  expect  at  first  from  emancipation.  We  wish,  however, 
that  Mr.  Godkin,  when  he  next  writes  about  the  South, 
would  tell  us  a  little  more  exactly  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  emancipation  on  a  class  more  important  than  the 
negroes, — the  lower  white  population  of  the  South,  the 
“  white  trash  ”  who  filled  the  armies.  Are  they  getting  civil¬ 
ised,  or  emigrating,  or  perishing  of  competition  and  despair, 
or  what  ?  S.  Giovanni  Boglietti’s  account  of  parties  and  poli¬ 
tics  in  Italy,  though  grave  and  thoughtful,  amounts  to  very 
little  more  than  this,  -  which  we  all  knew  before, — that  S. 


Depretis,  with  his  adroit,  and,  in  its  way,  quite  honest  Oppor¬ 
tunism,  has  formed  an  effective  majority,  at  the  cost  of  making 
the  Radicals  almost  openly  Republican.  What  Englishmen 
want  to  know  is  whether  cool  Italian  observers  think  the  Re¬ 
publicans  can  win  ;  or  whether,  as  many  fancy,  Italy  will  pass 
through  a  period  of  Cmsarism,  the  House  of  Savoy,  after  a 
dangerous  commotion,  decreeing  and  supporting  the  social 
reforms,  especially  in  the  tenure  of  the  soil,  which  are  nearly 
iudispensable.  The  danger  of  Italy  is  the  suffering  of  half  its 
population,  which  S.  Depretis,  with  all  his  ability,  does  not 
deal  with,  wisely  or  unwisely. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  article  on  “  Labourers’ 
and  Artisans’  Dwellings  ”  has  been  a  great  success  for  the 
National  Review,  as  his  project  has  been  quoted  and  discussed 
in  every  journal  in  the  kingdom,  and  almost  every  house. 
There  is,  however,  no  other  distinctive  article  in  the  number, 
though  many  quite  equal  to  the  average  of  other  magazines. 
The  one  which  interests  us  most  is  an  essay  by  S.  Yillari,  on 
the  differences  which  wall  off  Italians  from  Englishmen.  It  is 
far  too  short,  but  seems  to  us  full  of  insight,  especially  in  the 
remark  that  Italians  cannot  even  comprehend  why  Englishmen, 
who  study  their  country,  its  history,  and  its  politics  so  assidu¬ 
ously,  do  not  study  them.  Blaclavood  has  nothing  marked,  the 
author  of  the  clever  sketches  from  Galilee  underrating  the 
knowledge  of  his  readers ;  while  Macmillan's  best  paper,  an 
admirable  one,  is  a  translation  of  Turgenieff’s  prose  poems. 
Some  of  these  are  exquisitely  dreamy.  Mrs.  Olipliant,  too,  has 
in  these  chapters  of  “  The  Wizard's  Son  ”  recovered  her  curious 
force  in  managing  the  supernatural,  and  is  developing  her 
Wizard  into  a  perfectly  new  kind  of  Mephistophiles,  a  being  to 
whom  neither  good  nor  evil  is  attractive,  but  both  are  as  red 
and  blue. 
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Colburn’s ■  United  Service  Magazine. —  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
Captain  C.  W.  White,  in  his  article,  “  Our  Military  Position,”  pro¬ 
poses,  except  it  be  that  our  Army  is  to  be  put  under  the  government 
of  soldiers.  A  Civil  Secretary  at  War  and  a  civilian  establishment  in 
the  War  Office  are,  it  would  seem,  mischievous  institutions,  with 
which  military  efficiency  cannot  co-exist.  Credit  is  given  to  praise¬ 
worthy  intentions  on  the  part  of  Army  reformers,  but  everything 
that  they  have  done  has  been  wrong,  except,  indeed,  the  abolition  of 
Purchase,  to  which  an  assent,  that  probably  some  fifteen  years  ago 
would  have  been  an  emphatic  dissent,  is  given.  Short  service  is,  of 
course,  denounced.  But  what  we  miss  is  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy. 
Perhaps  one  might  be  found  in  spending  fifteen  millions  on  making  the 
Army  a  soldiers’  and  not  an  officers’  army.  Some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cromie  about  the  “  Military  Forces 
of  Bussia;”  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  W.  Knollys  advances  an 

emphatic  plea  on  behalf  of  “Machine  Guns.” - The  most  interesting 

article  in  The  Army  and  Navy  Magazine  is,  “What  I  Saw  in  the 
French  Manoeuvres,”  by  Lieutenant  H.  Chawner.  The  writer  fulfils 
the  promise  of  his  title  most  exactly,  and  tells  us  some  facts  which 
it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  know.  On  the  whole,  his  impi-ession  of 
the  French  soldier  seems  to  have  been  favourable.  He  is  anything 
but  smart  in  appearance  and  drill,  but  he  seems  serviceable,  and 
shows  generally  a  good  physique.  The  manoeuvres  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  well  managed.  Among  other  articles 
may  be  mentioned  Colonel  Malleson’s  “  Battle-fields  of  Ger¬ 
many — Nordlingen  and  “Our  Field  Artillery,”  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  Ford. 

Socieh/s  Queen.  By  Ina  Leon  Cassilis.  3  vols.  (F.  V.  White 
and  Co.) — Miss  Cassilis  has  invented  for  herself  a  very  magnificent 
hero  indeed,  “  Vivian  Chandos-Devereux,  Lord  of  Kougemont,  &c.” 
He  is  returned  to  Parliament,  makes  a  maiden  speech  almost  imme¬ 
diately  on  taking  his  seat  which  is  a  prodigious  success,  even  winning 
several  votes — mirabile  dictu  ! — and  would  probably  have  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister— for  what  party  could  afford  to  neglect  so  great  a 
political  power  ? — when  he  is  arrested  for  murder.  The  murdered 
man  is  his  brother,  and  the  two  were  known  to  have  been  enemies. 
Then  follows  a  curious  complication  of  incidents.  The  young  lady 
whom  Vivian  loves  gives  herself  up  to  justice,  as  having  struck  the 
blow  which  deprived  Marmaduke  Devereux  of  life.  But  she  does  not 
suSer  very  much  from  this  self-devotion,  for  the  accusation  is,  as  the 
reader  soon  perceives,  a  fiction.  The  magistrate,  culpably  indifferent 
to  law  in  the  presence  of  so  interesting  an  accused,  admits  her  to 
bail,  and  after  a  trial  in  which  certainly,  for  once,  fiction  must 
be  allowed  to  be  stranger  than  truth,  she  is  sentenced  to  six  months’ 
imprisonment  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant.  Even  the  imprison¬ 
ment  was  mitigated.  To  quote  Miss  Cassilis’s  eloquent  words  : — 
“  Around  that  bowed,  graceful  form,  kneeling  by  the  table,  with  the 
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beautiful  head  bent  on  the  clasped  hands,  fell  the  rich,  sombre  folds 
of  velvet ;  on  the  slender  finger  still  flashed  the  cherished  diamond.” 
At  the  end  the  truth  comes  out,  all  is  set  right,  and  Vivian  Chandos- 
Devereux  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  fame  by  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  Eastern  Question.  We  hope  that  this  marvellous  politician  has 
his  double  in  real  life.  Who  can  he  be  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  is 
the  eminent  statesman  whom  we  know  by  the  name  of  (to  revert  to  the 
asterisks  of  other  days)  A#####d  B####*#t? 

English  Lyrics.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — That  this  volume, 
one  of  the  “  Parchment  Library  ”  series,  is  of  a  comely  look  (though 
it  is  not  improved,  to  our  mind,  by  the  gilded  top-edge),  and  that  it 
contains  many  beautiful  things,  and,  indeed,  scarce  anything  that 
is  not  beautiful,  need  hardly  be  said.  But  we  canDot  quite  follow  the 
editor’s  principle  of  selection.  He  distinguishes  between  an  ode  and  a 
lyric.  Gray  is  not  a  lyric  poet;  he  does  not  contribute  a  single  specimen 
to  the  collection.  Horace,  therefore,  is  not  lyric  when  he  is  in  his 
highest  mood, — in  the  best  things  of  his  third  book,  for  instance. 
Alcaeus  was  not,  if  we  may  conclude  from  what  little  we  know  of 
him.  This  is  all  somewhat  strange,  and  it  is  no  less  strange  to  find 
that  some  things  are  lyric  which  we  certainly  had  not  thought  so, 
Dr.  Johnson’s  “  In  Memoriam  ”  to  Robert  Levett  finds  a  place  in  the 
volume.  We  are  glad  to  see  it.  It  is  a  genuine,  though  somewhat 
formal  expression  of  feeling,  but  it  has  nothing,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  of  the  lyric  spirit.  Nor  has  “  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore.”  The  term,  perhaps  old-fashioned,  which  we  should 
have  applied  to  these,  and,  indeed,  to  some  other  of  these 
pieces,  is  elegiac.  Then  there  is  surely  something  capricious 
in  the  way  in  which  Milton  is  treated.  Perhaps  the  ,;song”  to 
Sabrina  is  to  be  counted  pedantic,  with  its  Tethys,  and  Glaucus,  and 
Ligea,  though  we  should  hold  the  two  lines, — 

“  In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  looso  trains  of  thine  amber-droppiDg  hair,” 

worth  at  least  as  many  pages  of  Lodge,  and  even  of  Herrick  ;  but  why 
not  the  “  Virgin  daughter  of  Locrine,”  and  still  more,  why  not,  “  To 
the  ocean  now  I  fly”  ?  But  it  is  ungracious  to  complain  of  a  goodly 
feast  that  it  does  not  contain  all  the  dishes  which  we  might  have 
chosen.  And,  indeed,  there  are  not  a  few  things,  especially  from  the 
dramatists,  here  which  are  quite  fresh  and  unhackneyed; 

We  have  received  the  “twenty- first  annual  edition”  of  the  Royal 
Guide  to  the  London  Charities.  By  Herbert  Fry.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
— A  very  interesting  volume  this,  though  there  is  need,  we  fancy,  of 
fuller  information,  if  we  want  to  appreciate  rightly  the  facts  that 
relate  to  any  one  institution.  Here,  for  instance",  is  “  Alleyne’s  College 
of  God’s  Gift.”  The  total  revenue  is  £19,644,  and  after  £9,509  is 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  school  (where,  by  the  way,  upper-school 
boys  pay  £15  to  £21  fees,  and  lower-school  boys  £5),  it  seems  that 
the  balance  supports  twenty-four  poor  men  and  women,  sixteen  out- 
pensioners,  and  twelve  scholars,  clothed,  fed,  and  educated.  Clearly, 
there  is  something  not  accounted  for  here,  that  is  probably  explained 
for  in  the  full  accounts.  We  see  that  the  Peabody  Fund  amounted 
at  the  end  of  1882  to  £804,611,  and  that  3,533  families  were  housed 
in  its  buildings,  something  less,  that  is,  than  20,000  persons.  Why 
does  not  the  Fund  mortgage  its  buildings,  and  go  on  building  till  it  has 
reached  the  smallest  possible  margin  that  prudence  permits?  The 
three  great  hospitals  have  about  £120,000  between  them,  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  being  the  wealthiest.  The  impressions  left  by  the  whole 
are,  first,  the  vastness  of  the  sums  available ;  and  secondly,  the  need  of 
organisation,  to  take  care  that  these  sums  should  be  spent  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  amount  wasted  on  the  machinery  of  distribution 
must  be  enormous.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  criticism  of  this  kind 
may  be  carried  too  far.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Fry  pointedly 
remarks  in  his  preface,  a  modern  philanthropy  “  whose  chief  study 
seems  to  be  how  not  to  give,  and  how  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
less  it  gives  the  better.”  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  most  elaborate 
machinery,  which  should  be  a  substitute  for  giving,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  expensive  enough  to  have  every  excellence  ;  but  this  machinery 
did  not  prevent  fifty-eight  persons  dying  last  year  in  London  of 
starvation.  Mr.  Fry’s  volume  is  one  that  should  be  studied. 

Poetry. —  Poems.  By  J.  B.  Selkirk.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — 
Songs  of  Yarrow,  Love  Poems,  Miscellaneous  Poems,  and  Marah ,  are  the 
four  divisions  of  Mr.  Selkirk’s  volume.  The  first,  we  think,  are  the  best. 
In  the  “  Reiver’s  Ride,”  especially,  we  have  a  really  spirited  ballad, 
though  it  is  not  improved  by  the  iteration  of  two  rhymes,  “  weather 
— together,”  which  we  had  hoped  Mr.  Calverley’s  ridicule  had 
banished,  if  not  from  verse  altogether,  yet  certainly  from  such  a  pro¬ 
minent  place.  “Autumn  Leaves”  is  a  pretty,  pathetic  piece  of  verse. 
We  see  nothing  as  good  as  these  in  the  Love  Poems,  and  when  the 
poet  essays  a  more  serious  theme,  as  he  frequently  does  in  the  third 
and  fourth  divisions  of  his  volume,  he  achieves  but  little  success.  He 
pours  out  a  not  very  polished  invective  against  the  things  which  are  the 
Customary  bugbears  of  young  writers  of  verse.  Churches  and  priests 
and  creeds  fare  ill  at  his  hands,  and  science  is  treated  with  equal 
disdain.  Here  is  a  specimen  which  shows  that  Mr.  Selkirk  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  command  of  language,  but  that  he  needs  a  good  deal  of  mental 


discipline,  before  he  can  expect  us  to  take  his  serious  utterances 
seriously  :  — 

“  Can  we  give  our  hearts’  compliance  to  this  fate-bounl  creed  of  science. 

With  its  sneer  of  cold  defiance,  holding  prayer  a  wasted  breath. 

While  deaf  to  all  appealing,  every  stroke  the  wheel  is  dealing 
Sends  its  crowds  of  victims  reeling  into  dust  of  dreamless  death  ? 

Or,  shall  we  seek  soul-quarter  in  the  miserable  charter 
Of  a  low,  degrading  barter— joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell  ? 

As  if  the  god-given  banner  of  a  m  .u’s  immortal  honour, 

With  a  price  affixed  upon  her,  were  a  thing  to  buy  and  sell ! 

Shall  we  bow  beueath  the  preaching  of  the  church’s  garbled  teaching, 

With  its  farce  of  heavenly  reaching  over  lines  it  must  not  pass  ? 

With  its  multiform  complexion  ;  every  fierce  and  wrangling  section 
Self-asserting  a  perfection  that’s  denied  it  in  the  mass. 

Quacks  that  pour  their  paid-for  thunder  through  the  gates  of  fear  and  wonder. 
Shall  we  tear  their  creeds  asunder,  toss  the  fragments  to  the  skies? 

Priests  and  preachers  leave  behind  us,  with  the  windy  words  that  blind  ns, 

Till  the  light  can  hardly  find  us  through  the  mesh  of  twisted  lies  ?” 

The  simpler,  the  closer  to  nature  Mr.  Stirling  can  keep  hi3  muse,  the 

better.  Above  all  things,  let  him  avoid  imitating  Mr.  Browning. - - 

The  Love  Poems  of  Louis  Barnaval.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Charles  de  Kay,  (Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York.) — Mr.  de  Kay  tells 
in  his  introduction  the  painful  story  of  the  poet’s  life  and  death.  He 
was  a  young  native  of  Louisiana,  who,  going  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
New  York,  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  that  place,  was  rejected  by  her 
for  another  suitor,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  her  after  her 
marriage,  and  was  w’oanded,  as  it  turns  out  to  the  death  (for  so  we 
understand  the  expression  of  the  introduction),  in  a  duel  which  proved 
fatal  (by  the  deplorable  accident  of  the  bullet  glancing  from  a  stone) 
to  the  lady’s  husband.  There  is  a  most  distinct  and  striking  origin¬ 
ality  about  the  poems.  They  are  often  defective  in  form ;  they  never 
reach  the  highest  level.  But  they  are  not  common-place. 
They  are  as  different  as  possible  from  the  smooth  flatteries  and 
sugary  compliments  which  are  commonly  found  under  the  title  of 
“  love  poems.”  Every  line  of  them  is  manifestly  addressed  to  an 
actual  person.  Probably  a  woman  never  had  such  language  addressed 
to  her  before,  even  by  a  poetical  adorer.  We  can  but  regret  that  a 
passion  so  genuine  had  so  deplorable  an  ending,  and  wrecked  a 
life  that  could  not  but  have  achieved,  had  it  but  been  prolonged,  no¬ 
common  excellence  in  poetry.  Here  is  a  strange  little  poem,  with  an 
image  which  we  venture  to  say  was  never  used  in  verse  before  : — 

“  I  worship  three  ways,  upward,  fide  to  side 
And  to  and  fro ;  and  it  a  fourth  extension 
Inheres  in  things  w.thin  this  world  descried 
I  worship  likewise  in  that  fourth  dimension. 

But  what!  there  is  a  fourth  dimension,  showing 
Neither  in  Hues  nor  cubes  nor  surfaces  ! 

You  catch  it  in  the  eye3  of  violets  blowing. 

You  know  it  in  the  silent  souls  of  trees. 

O  fourth  dimension  thou  art  Love,  a  land 

Most  talked  of  aud  least  trodden.  From  thy  garden 
Circe  the  ruck  of  beasts  who  scoff  has  banned 
And  nevermore  will  these  thy  lovers  pardon/* 

And  here,  agaiD,  is  something  in  a  more  ordinary  strain,  bat  yet  with 
a  vigour  of  its  own  : — 

“O  gold-cup  moon,  brimm’d  high  with  generous  wine, 

Pour,  pour  on  her  your  wealth 
Of  amorous  health, 

On  her  I  call,  but  with  what  folly,  mine  ! 

O  thyme-steeped  wind,  with  your  fine  feathery  broom 
For  rare  new  perfumes  seek 
Each  hidden  creek 

And  sweep  them  through  her  cool  and  shadowy  room ! 

O  treacherous  tide  swirling  along  the  cove. 

From  China  spices  rare 
Aud  rich  silks  bear 
To  cast  them  at  the  feet  of  her  I  love ! 

O  fringing  trees  that  sing  to  her  in  sleep, 

Stretch,  stretch  your  green  nets  wide 
On  every  side 

And  seize  miasmas  that  should  near  her  creep ! 

O  bashful  feet  and  foolish  trembling  hands, 

Be  firm,  be  hardy  each 
To  aid  his  speech 

When  next  her  lover  by  his  true  love  stands  ! 

O  stammering  tongue  which  each  warm  word  outstrips, 

O  timorous  heart  that  now  like  dolphin  dips, 

What  though  ye  fail  to  serve  ? 

There  still  is  nerve 

For  one  mute  p  issionate  pleading  of  the  lip3.’* 

Magazines,  Ere. — We  have  received  the  following  for  November  % 
— The  Magazine  of  Art,  containing  a  very  fine  etching  by  R.  W. 
Macbeth,  A.R.A. — Art  and  Letters. — L'Art. — Decoration. — Part  13  of 
Greater  London. — Merry  England,  which  commences  a  new  volume, 
and  opens  with  an  article  on  “  Courage,”  by  Cardinal  Manning. — No.  1 
of  the  Science  Monthly. — The  Folk-Lore  Journal. — Science  Gossip. — 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society. — Time. — The  Nautical  Magazine. — 
The  Sanitary  Record. — The  Gentleman’s  Magazine. — Belgravia,  which 
commences  a  new  volume. — Jondon  Society. — The  Irish  Monthly. 
— The  Theatre,  which  contains  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dutton  Cook. — The  Antiquarian  Magazine. — Good  Words. — 
Cassell’s  Magazine. — Chambers's  Journal,  containing  the  first 
chapters  of  a  new  story  by  G.  Manville  Fenn. — The  Leisure 
Hour. — All  the  Year  Round,  containing  the  first  chapters  of  a  new 
serial  story. — The  Sunday  at  Home. — The  Sunday  Magazine,  in  which 
a  new  serial  story  is  commenced  by  Edward  Garrett. — Aunt  Judy’s 
Magazine. — Letts’ s  Magazine.- — Good  Cheer,  the  contents  of  which  are 
this  year  supplied  by  Messrs.  C.  Gibbon  and  C.  Blatherwick. — Little 
Snow-Flakes,  a  good  children’s  number. — The  Ladies'  Gazette  of 
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Fashion. — The  Ladies’  Treasury. — The  Atlantic  Monthly. — Harper’s 
Monthly ,  completing  Volume  VI.  of  the  European  edition. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 
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Tilsley  (M.  J.),  At  the  Mother’s  Knee,  4to  . (Dean) 

Tuer  (A.  W.),  London  Cries,  4to  . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Uzanne  (0.),  The  Fan,  Illustrated,  4to  . (Nimmo  &  Bain) 

Waller  (C.),  “When  Ye  Pray,”  cr  8vo  . (Shaw) 

Ward  (S.),  Lyrical  Recreations,  12mo .  .(Macmillan) 

Westall  (W.),  Ralph  Norbreok’s  Trust,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Tinsley) 

Wilson  (R.  F.),  The  Christian  Brothers,  cr  8vo . (Paul) 

Wolski  (K.).  Poland,  her  Glory,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . . (Kirby  &  Endean) 

Wood  (K.),  Waif  of  the  Sea,  12mo . . (Blackie  &  Son) 

Yonge  (C.  M.),  Landmarks  of  Recent  Church  History,  12mo . (W.  Smith) 

Zimmeru  (H.),  Maria  Edgeworth,  cr  8vo . . (W.  H.  Allen) 
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THE  MOST  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


L  E  T  T  S’  S 

IS 

POPULAR 

HOW 

ATLAS 

COMPLETE. 


The  Satu rday  Review,  May  12th,  1883, 
says “  We  can  honestly  add  that  the 
unmounted  edition  (£2  2s)  of  Messrs. 
Letts’s  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the 
cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
mounted  form  (£5)  one  of  the  most 
handsome.” 


Detailed  Prospectus  of  LETTS,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  applications  for  Copies  of  the 
SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters  of  business,  should 
not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MARRIAGE. 

Mannini— Swathe.— On  October  17tb,  at  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  Florence,  and 
at  the  English  Chnrcb,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Loftus  Tottenham,  Count  Ottavio 
Maunmi,  of  Florence,  to  Gertrude,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev  G  Carless 
Swayne,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 


“LIBERTY” 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

*  ChesSam  House’.  }  ^GENT  STREET.  W. 


JAPANESE 

FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 

LEATHER 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

PAPERS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  L34-  OXFORD  ST  REST,  W. 

APOLLINARIS. 

“  Dilute  your  Wine  with 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 

which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 

PURITY  and  WHOLESOME- 

" THE  QUEEN  OF 

NESS.” 

TABLE  WATERS.” 

Daily  News,  April  17th,  1882. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  Of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


CRAMER’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  C09t  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 


Four  Octaves  (Table',  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  „  . 13  ,, 

,,  (Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  lls  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years*  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

„  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  . 22  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  oak  case  . 21  ,, 

,,  „  in  black-and-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years*  System. 

Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  64  per  quarter  on  Three- Years’  System . 

Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 

Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 


J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. ;  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill.  W.  LIVERPOOL :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH  j  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


B 


R  I  G  H  T  O  N 


COLLEGE 


Principal — Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


The  College  has  a  Junior  Department,  aud  a  Junior  House  for  Boys  under  13. 
Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals,  can  be  obtained  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY,  January  25th. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

M  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAUliANCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising."  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsay,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Ageut,  &c. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHURUH  STREET. 
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R.  R.  A.  PROCTOR  will  give 

THREE  LECTURES,  “Life  of  Worlds/' 
‘  The  Sun,"  and  “  The  Moon/’  in  the  TOWN  HALL, 
KENSINGTON,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
November  12th,  14th,  and  16tb,  at  8  o’clock.  Reserved 
seats,  5s  ;  second  seats,  2s  6  1  (three  Lectures,  12s  and 
6s) ;  back  seats.  Is.  Tickets  at  Austin’s  Office, 
Piccadilly  ;  Marriott’s,  295  Oxford  Street ;  and  Wade’s, 
98  High  Street,  Kensington. 

Presiding  at  Exeter,  October  18th,  Bishop  Temple 
said: — “It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  understood  the 
•whole  thing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  All  the 
separate  parts  of  it  he  had  heard  before,  but  he  had 
never  before  seen  them  so  combined  and  so  illus¬ 
trated.” 

KNOWLEDGE.  Edited  by  R.  A.  Proctor.  Every 
Friday,  price  2d. 

Manager  of  Lecture  Tour,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  St. 
Leonard’s. 

rn HE  COLLEGE  HALL  of  RESID- 

1  ENCE  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS  in  LONDON, 
1  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square,  close  to  University 
College.  The  Committee  will  be  able  to  receive  13 
Students  in  the  adjoining  house,  No.  2  Byng  Place,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  January  Term,  1884. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Grove. 

ANNIE  L.  BROWNE,  Hon.  Sec. 

G  1IRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

T  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

Moira  college  for  ladies, 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


nVTEW  ZEALAND.  —  A  HEAD 

MASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  the  HIGH 
SCHOOL  at  CHRISTCHURCH.  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Salary,  £800;  £150  (if  married)  and  £100  (if  un¬ 
married)  allowed  for  expenses  of  passage  to  the 
Colony.  Candidates  to  be  eligible  must  have  had 
experience  in  teaching  in  a  Public  School,  and  have 
graduated  in  either  Classical  or  Mathematical  Honours 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  previous  advertisements 
the  qualification  was  limited  to  Classical  Honours  ; 
the  time  for  receiving  applications  is  therefore  ex¬ 
tended  to  November  26th. — Application  form3 
and  further  particulars  cau  be  obtained  of  W. 
KENNAWAY,  New  Zealand  Government  Offices,  7 
Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W.,  November 
1st,  1883. 

WANTED,  a  HEAD  MISTRESS, 

for  the  proposed  HIGH  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 
Limited,  at  Bury,  Lancashire.  Duties  to  commence 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  next  year.  Salary, 
£200  per  annum,  with  Capitation  Fees  to  be  agreed 
upon. — Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  TOWN 
CLERK,  Corporation  Offices,  Bury,  Lancashire,  on 
or  before  November  17th  inst. 

VTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

U  LIVERPOOL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHE¬ 
MATICS.  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £375  per 
annum,  together  with  two  -  thirds  of  the  fees 
of  Students,  the  total  stipend  being  guaranteed  not  to 
fall  short  of  £100.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to 
commence  his  duties  on  January  7th,  1884. — Applica¬ 
tions,  with  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
REGISTRAR,  on  or  before  December  1st. 

Cl  OME RVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD.— 

kj  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  WOMEN.— The  COUNCIL 
offer  the  following  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
for  Competition : — J.  Oue  Clothworkers’  Scholarship 
of  £35  a  year,  tenable  at  the  Hall  for  three  years,  to 
be  awarded  on  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examina¬ 
tion  in  December  next.  2.  One  Scholarship  of  £30  a 
year,  tenable  at  the  Hall  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded 
on  an  Examination  held  at  the  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
December  8th. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  M.  SHAW-LEFEVRE. 

HOME  REQUIRED  next  year  for 

GIRL  (7)  and  BOY  (5),  whose  parents  are 
returning  to  India.  Essentials :  Refined  surround¬ 
ings,  parental  care,  bracing  country  climate,  facilities 
for  learning  to  ride,  swim,  &c. — “X.,”  care  of  Mr. 
RICHARDSON,  Chemist,  Fern  Grove,  Liverpool. 


DOULTON  AND  CO.,  LAMBETH,  S.E., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  PENDERS, 


HEARTH-TILES 


&  c  . 


A  SPECIAL  SHOW-ROOM  RECENTLY  FITTED  UP  AT  THE  WORKS- 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT.  S.E. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


GRANT’S 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  Aerated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers.  _ 

Manufacturer  :  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


ENSOR’S  chronological 

CHART.  —  In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  carriage  offered  by  the  Parcels  Post,  the  author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  with  testimonials,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-free  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne 
Port,  Somerset. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  and  OTHERS 

REQUIRING  SAFE  INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED,  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  with  not  less 
than  £5,000  each,  to  JOIN  OTHERS  contributing 
similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
thoroughly  SOUND  UNDERTAKING,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  risk,  and  the  minimum  profit  will  be 
30  per  cent.  No  financial  egents  employed  as  inter¬ 
mediaries.  Communication  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  treated 
with. — Further  particulars  ou  application  to  Me-srs. 
CHAMPION,  ROBINSON,  aud  POOLE,  Solicitors, 
Moira  Chambers,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.O. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL, 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000.000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE.  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Arrowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840, 000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  tho 

Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Corn  hill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE.  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


SUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W 
FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims' 

THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  Funds  .  953,000 

Totar  Invested  Funds  Upwards  of  Two  Millions. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  £1,077,000 
Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k:.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  oent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Delhi  medical  mission, 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867. — The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,000  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthropical 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils. 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  "Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  attended  12,983  cases,  with  an  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  tho 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi) ;  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  BROMHEAD,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  W. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin,  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleauses 
from  D-mdriff ;  Restores  when  faling  off;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11b. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
■GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  &c., 
In  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  at 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

All  Goods  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES,  at 
CASH  PRICES.  NO  DECEPTIVE  DISCOUNTS. 


NEW  and  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  for  the 
SEASON. 


Fender  Curbs. 

Marble  ditto. 

Brass  ditto. 

Fire  Brasses. 
Fire-Iron  Rests. 
Gaseliers  &  Hall  Lamps 
Kitchen  Ranges. 

Gas  Stove. 

Tea  Trats  and  Waiters. 


Dog  Grates. 
Tile  Panels. 
Tile  Hearths. 
Register  Stoves. 
Ditto,  Slow-Cotnbustion. 
Hot-Air  Stoves. 
Bronzed  Urns  &  Kettles 
Dish  Covers. 
Chimney  Pieces. 


COAL  BOXES,  COAL  PEDESTALS,  4e„  in  Wal¬ 
nut,  Mahoganv,  Oak,  Japanned  Iron,  Ac.,  from  4s  9d 
to  £8,  including  linings  and  hand  scoop?.  Upwards 
of  400  NEW  DESIGNS  on  Show. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON. 

All  the  Best  Books  of  the  New  Season  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM  AND  UPWARDS, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required;  or, 

TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

For  the  Free  Delivery  and  Weekly  Exchange  of  Books  in  any  Part  of  Loudon. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


KITCHEN  UTENSILS,  including  Brooms, 

Brushes,  and  all  necessary  Articles,  in  Sets,  as 


No.  1  List  for 
Mansion, 

£ 68  19s  8d. 


No.  2, 

Good  House 
£34  5a  8d. 


No.  3, 
Smaller, 
£17  Is  8d. 


No.  4, 
Smallest, 
£7  9s  9d. 


The  Articles  in  the  above  Sets  are  on  View  in  the 
Show  Rooms,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 


LAMPS  and  OILS.  —  Kerosine, 
Moderator,  Suspension,  and  other  Lamps  in 
great  Tariety. 

■COLZA  OIL,  best,  3s  per  gallon  ;  KEROSINE,  best, 
pure,  water-white.  Is. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

sends  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
•contains  upward-*  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled 
Stock  of  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGERY.  CABINET  FURNITURE,  BED¬ 
STEADS,  BEDDING,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices. 

88  (late  39).  Oxford  Street ; 

1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman  Street,  &c. 


J>  RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


S 


OUPS, PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


►OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


PECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


gPEC 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


JgRYANT  AND 


jyjWY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  the  New  Books  in  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be 
obtained  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAP3IDE. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

YE  JACKDAW  OF  R  HEIMS 

(One  of  the  “  Ingoldsby  Legends”), 

With  ye  Old  Writing  and  ye  New  Illustrations. 

By  ERNEST  MAURICE  JESSOP. 

A  handsome,  imperial-quarto  Volume  of  Designs  and  Drawings  reproduced  by  Photo-lithography,  on  Thick 
Paper,  and  the  Text  interspersed  with  Illustrations  and  Illuminations. 

Price  6s. 


EYRE  and  SPOT  PIS  WOO  DE,  London,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 

Retail  of  all  Booksellers. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OP  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


JgRYANT  AND 


MArs 


M 


ATCHES. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  A  L  K  A  R  A  M  , 


JgRYANT  AND 


M 


AY’S 


ATCHES. 


Or,  Anti-Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  h  come  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  tho  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  oif  the  isinsrlnss.  Sold  by  all  Chemist?,  -  91  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


I  Gold  Medal, -Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
|  Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY’S,  TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

IX)  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
TTRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
I  “  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  P.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — With  the  changing  season  it  is 
piudent  for  all  to  rectify  any  ailment  afflicting  them  ; 
but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  aged,  suffering  under 
ulcerations  and  similar  debilitating  causes,  to  have 
them  removed,  or  worse  consequences  will  follow'. 
This  Ointment  is  their  remedy ;  on  its  powers  all  may 
confidently  rely  ;  it  not  simply  puts  their  sores  ont  of 
sight,  but  extirpates  the  source  of  mischief,  extracts 
the  corroding  poison,  and  stimulates  nature  to  fill  up 
the  ulcer  with  sound,  healthy  granulations,  that  will 
abide  through  life.  Under  this  treatment,  bad  legs 
soon  become  901  nd,  scorbutic  skins  cast  off  their  scale, 
and  scrofulous  sores  eease  to  annoy.  Such  hope  for 
the  diseased  ■was  unknown  in  former  days. 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  bciDg  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  iu  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  (VSEAT. 

Tho  only  brand  warranted  gonuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  Iu  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY'S  Extract^ 

and  see  that  no  other  13  substituted  for  it. 


D 


I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 
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U  N  W  I  N’S 


LIST. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  TOLS. 


ARMINIUS  VAMBERY :  his  Life  and  Adven- 

tures.  Written  by  Himself.  With  Woodbury  Portrait  and  Fourteen  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s. 

“This  volume,  in  which  Professor  Vamb^ry  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  early  life  and  of  the  chain 
of  c'rcnmstances  which  led  to  his  journey  into  Central  Asia  will  certainly  be  read  with  considerable  interest, 

while  it  will  undoubtedly  confirm  the  popular  impression  about  its  author . We  must  leave  the  reader  to 

accompany  Professor  Vambthy  in  person  on  his  adventurous  tour . The  learned  author  has  lost  none  of  the 

verve  and  fluency  which  made  his  former  works  such  pleasant  reading/* — Times,  November  8th,  1883. 


THE  LUTHER  COMMEMORATION. 

The  TABLE-TALK  of  Dr.  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

A  New  Selection  and  Translation  by  Professor  Gibb.  Fcap.  12mo,  parchment  boards, 
antique,  2s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  T.  WEMYSS  REID. 

GLADYS  FANE:  the  Story  of  Two  Lives.  By 

T.  Wemyss  Reid,  Author  of  “  Charlotte  Bronte  :  a  Monograph,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  12s.  _ 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  56  pp.,  post-free. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  26  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


Jonathan  Swift.  By  a  lew 

Writer. 

Golden  Girls.  By  Alan  Muir, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Beauty,”  &c. 

In  the  West  Conntrie.  By  the 

AUTHOR  of  “  QUEENIE,"  &e. 

Pearla.  ByMissBetham-Edwards, 

Author  of  “  Kitty,”  &c. 

June.  By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  “  Viva.”  SECOND  EDITION. 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  on  AGNOSTICISM. 

THE  AGNOSTIC  ANNUAL,  jnst 

published,  contains  Contributions  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor,  M.P.,  Professor  Haeckel,  &c.  Post  free,  7d. 
H.  Catxelx,  and  Co.,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS,  BY  TWO  NEW  WRITERS. 


Lately  published. 

JOSEPH  BARCLAY,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Third  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  A  Mission¬ 
ary  Biography.  Cloth,  with  family  arms,  portrait, 
notes,  and  index,  royal  8vo,  pp.  612,  price  18s. 
Partridge  and  Co.,  9  Paternoster  Row. 


In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

PARDONED. 

By  A.  M.  HOPKINSON,  Author  of  “  Waiting.” 


THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

THY  NAME  IS  TRUTH. 

A  New  Novel  of  Great  Political  and  Social  Importance. 

By  a  NEW  WRITER. 


London :  J.  and  R.  MAXWELL,  Milton  House,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 


Immediately  will  be  published,  crown  8vo. 

THE  YOKE  OF  CHRIST. 

By  A.  W.  THOROLD,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Author  of  “  The  Gospel  of  Christ,”  &e. 

Contents. 


1.  ILLNESS. 

2.  LETTER-WRITING. 

3.  FRIENDS. 


4.  MONEY. 

5.  The  LOSS  of  FRIENDS. 

6.  MARRIAGE. 


Wm.  ISBISTER,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Now  ieady,  crown  8vo,  price  2s  6d  ;  post  free,  2s  9d. 

HERE  and  THERE  in.  COD’S 
GARDEN.  By  Fidelia.  London :  J.  T, 
Hayes,  13  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  real  martin  luther  :  a 

Biography.  Price  2d.  The  Twefity-fifth  Thousand. 
A  specimen  copy,  post  free,  2$d. 

John  Hodges,  13  Soho  Square,  London. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street  j  and  Simprin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court.  • 


JTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 


By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  yer  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Fnnds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM.  BOUYERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 


East.  S.W. 


WAYSIDE  MEMORIALS  and 

CROSSES— See  the  BUILDER  (4d,  bypost. 
4£d)j  also  Illustrations  of  Carved  Oak  Woodwork; 
Concrete  Groyne,  Brighton ;  Wesleyan  Church, 
Addiscombe— Building  and  Builders— Institute  of 
British  Architects,  President’s  Address  —  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— 
The  Position  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector — Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment — The  Alhambra  Theatre,  &o. — 46  Catherine 
Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNYILLE  and  GO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  W'HISKY 

OF  THE 


NEXT  WEEK.] 

Demy  8vo,  21s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY, 

And  of  the  Disturbances  which  accompanied  it  among  the 

Civil  Population. 

With  Two  Maps,  Six  Plans,  and  a  Copions  Index. 


By  T.  R.  E.  HOLMES. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD:— 

“VERY  PINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT,” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS  AT  CORK  EXHIBITION, 

1833. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  oaeks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


SEASONABLE  DELICACY  FOR  LUNCHEON,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 


BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

AS  BLANC-MANGE,  CUSTARD,  OR  BAKED  PUDDING. 

WITH  STEWED  FRUIT  OF  ANY  KIND. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM.' 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  oelebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  le  1  id  and  2a  9d  pc i  box. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

LIST. 

SOW  READY. 


SAVAGE  SVANETIA;  or , 

Travels  in  tlie  Heart  of  the  Caucasus.  By  Clive 
Phillipps-Wollet,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Sport 
iu  the  Crimea,”  &c.  Iu  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  with 
14  Illustrations,  engraved  by  George  Pearson,  21s. 


HETH  and  MOAB.  A  Narra- 

tive  of  Explorations  iu  Syria  in  1881  and  1882. 
By  Claud  Reignjer  Conder,  R.E.  In  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  14s. 


The  CRUISE  of  the 

RESERVE  SQUADRON.  1882.  By  Charles 
W.  Wood,  Author  of  “Through  Holland.”  In 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  with  61  Illustrations,  6s. 


LORD  STRATFORD  in  the 

CRIMEA.  Being  Personal  Reminisceuces  of  the 
Campaign  when  attached  to  the  Suite  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redchffe.  By  James  Henry  Skene, 
Author  of  “  The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk.”  In  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  12s. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


BELINDA  ! 

The  New  Novel  by  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 
ready  at  all  Libraries, 


NEW  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  REGENT. 

ABIGEL  ROWE. 

By  the  Hon.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD, 

Author  of  “Lady  Grizel.” 

READY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

ABIGEL  ROWE  : 

A  Novel  of  the  Days  of  the  Regent.  By  Hon. 
Lewis  Wingfield. 

Can  now  be  obtained  at  every  Library. 


Two  Popular  Novels  at  all  Libraries. 

DR.  EDITH  ROMNEY 

AND 

JULIET. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  LIST. 


The  FIFTH  THOUSAND  is  now  ready  of 

NATURAL  LAW  in  the  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

The  Spectator. — “  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  suggestive  books  on  religion  that 
we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  We  would  most  strongly  commend  his  present  volume  to  the- 
attention  of  all  who  wish  to  see  religious  questions  treated  with  wide  knowledge  and  profound 
earnestness.” 

Dr.  FAIRBAIRN’S  ADDRESS  at  SHEFFIELD. — Third  Thousand. 

CHRISTIANITY  in  the  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.  Price  6d. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  CITY  of  GOD.  A  Series  of  Discussions  in 

Religion.  8vo,  7s  6d. 

Also,  by  the  SAME  AUTHOR. — Third  Edition. 

STUDIES  in  the  LIFE  of  CHRIST.  8vo,  9s. 

“  Full  of  spiritual  penetration,  profound  philosophy  of  moral  life,  and  literary  beauty.” 
— British  Quarterly  Review. 

RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY. 

LIFE  :  Is  it  WORTH  LIVING  ?  By  J.  Marshall 

Lang,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

“It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  the  argumentative  ability  and  the  fullness  and  accuracy 
of  scientific  knowledge  that  mark  this  work.” — Academy. 

A  STUDY  of  ORIGINS  ;  or,  the  Problems  of 

Knowledge,  of  Being,  and  of  Duty.  By  E.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

Dr.  R.  W.  DALE’S  NEW  WORK.— Third  Thousand. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  EPHESIANS  :  Its  Doctrines 

and  Ethics.  By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  Birmingham.  Crown  8vo,  7a  6d. 

“  The  terse  and  vigorous  style,  rising  on  occasion  into  a  manly  and  impressive  eloquence, 
of  which  Mr.  Dale  is  well  known  to  be  a  master,  gives  lucid  expression  to  thought  that  is 
precise,  courageous,  and  original.” — Spectator. 

WORKS  by  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  JEWISH  TEMPLE  and  the  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Sixth  Edition,  6s. 

WEEK-DAY  SERMONS.  New  Edition,  3s  6cL 
The  PARABOLIC  TEACHING  of  CHRIST,  A 

Systematic  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Parables  of  Oar  Lord.  By  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D., 
Author  of  “  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,”  &c.  8vo,  12s. 

“  The  volume  should  have  a  place  next  Trench  on  the  ‘  Parables  ’  on  the  shelves  of  every 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of 
the  words  of  Christ  that  has  appeared  of  late  years.” — Academy. 


A’ so,  on  Monday. 

In  3  vols. 

EPHRAIM  ;  or,  the  Many  and 

tbe  Few.  From  tbe  German  of  Niemano,  by 
Christiana  Tyrrell  ,  TranBlatress  of  “  Suooess," 
"  Under  a  Charm.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  4to,  with  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  10s  6d. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

A  NOVEL  BY  A  DUTCH  GIRL. 


IN  TROUBLED  TIMES. 


By  Miss  A.  S.  C.  WALLIS.  [Three  volumes. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  Assistance,  by  E.  J.  Irving. 


11  A  triumph  for  Dutch  literature.”  —  “PORT- 
FEUILLE.” 

“  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book,  the  work  of  a 
young  girl  of  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  without  a 
feeling  of  amazement.” — “  HANDELSBLAD." 


“This  extraordinary  book  is  a  valuable  acquisition' 
to  our  literature.” — Dr.  J.  TEN  BRINK. 

“  Without  being  indebted  to  any  one’s  recommenda 
tion,  it  has  been  universally  read.” — Professor  A. 
PIERSON. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS’  PLUTARCH. 

Edited  by  ROSALIE  KAUFMAN. 

London  : 

W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  Id  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready. 

THE  WILD  BIRDS  OF  KILLEEVY. 


By  Miss  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 
Price  5s. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ALERT’: 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  PATAGONIAN,  POLYNESIAN,  AND  MASCARENE  WATERS. 

By  R.  W.  COPPINGER,  M.D.,  (Staff  Surgeon  on  board.) 

Fully  Illustrated.  Imp.  8vo,  21s. 

“  This  book  is  a  model  of  its  class.” — Graphic, 


W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d. 


London  :  BURNS  and  OATES, 

Granville  Mansions,  28  Orchard  Street,  W.  ; 
and  63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O'Conor,  B.A. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profouEd.” — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

London  :  Bimpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND 

By  WILFRID  SCAWEN  BLUNT. 

“  His  new  poem  is  full  of  power  and  passion . Many  passages  of  great  descriptive  boauty _ Politics 

apart,  the  English  public  has  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  poet-politician  for  enriching  our  literature 
by  60  plaintive  a  dirge.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Really  this  day.  Second  Edition,  imperial  8vo,  313  Gd. 

ANATOMY  FOR  ARTISTS. 

By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  late  Le  turer  on  Anatomy  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  South  Kensington;  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
University  College. 

Illustrated  by  220  Original  Drawings  on  Wood  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert,  engraved  by 
George  Nicholls  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  21s. 

LEGAL  MEDICINE.  Part  II.  By  Charles 

Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  Master  of  Surgery,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
of  Forensic  Medicine  at  the  London  Hospital,  Official  Analyst  to  the  Homo 
Office,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington,  late  Deputy  Me  lical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  London,  &c. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

JOHN  HERRING  :  a  West  of  England 

Romance.  By  the  Author  of  “Melialah.”  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

“A  powerfnl  and  interesting  novel.  The  Eng'ish  is  admirable  ;  there  is  great 
freshness  and  vigour  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  character,  and  in  the 
narrative  there  in  abundance  of  invention,  and  many  of  the  situations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dramatic.” — Times. 

EUGENIA :  an  Episode.  By  W.  M.  Hardinge, 

Author  of  ”  Cliffoid  Gray.”  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  Eugenia  Brand  has  be?n  drawn  with  all  the  lines  and  touches  of  pure  and 
noble  womanhood;  she  is  lovely,  simple,  faithful,  and  good.” — Daily  News. 

ROSSMOYNE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,” 

“Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [On  November  lUh. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


SELECTIONS  EROM  JAMES  ETSBET  AND  CO’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  and  WISE  SAYINGS.  By  a  Presbyter  of 

the  Church  of  England.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  ATONEMENT.  A  Clerical  Symposium  by  Various  Writers. 

<(Reprinted  from  the  Homiletic  Magazine).  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  tie  Bishop  of  Amycla,  Dr.  R.  F.  Littledale,  Professor  Israel 
Abrahams,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Principal  Robert  Raiuey,  Crosby  Barlow, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Oliver. 

YOUR  INNINGS.  A  Book  for  Schoolboys.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Evefard,  M.A  ,  Author  of  **  Dry  by  Day,”  &c  With  Introductory  Notes  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d. 

HIS  STEPS.  By  the  Rev.  George  Everard,  M.A.  Small  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  Is  6d. 

DAILY  EVENING  REST.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne,  Author  of 

“  Decima's  Promise.”  16mo  cloth,  2s  6d 
DUSTY  DIAMONDS,  Cut  and  Polished.  A  Tale  of  City  Arab  Life. 
By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  ”  The  Lighthouse.”  Cr.  8vo,  Illus.,  cloth,  os. 
‘‘There  will  not  be  many  volumes  published  this  time  of  the  year  that  will  more 
thoroughly  deserve  and  receive  the  approbation  of  young  people  than  this  one.” — 
Scotsman. 

The  MADMAN  and  the  PIRATE.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Crown 

8vo, cloth.  Illustrated,  3s  6L 

KATHLEEN.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne.  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated, 
cloth,  5s. 

“  Very  at'rictively  written.” — Christian. 

MOTHER’S  QUEER  THINGS.  By  Miss  Anna  Warner,  Author  of 

“  What  Aiietli  Tbee,”  &c.  8vo,  c’ofeh,  Illustrated,  2s  Gd 
“  Free  from  all  pro-iness,  bright  with  incident.” — N.  B.  Mail. 

LADY  TEMPLE’S  GRANDCHILDREN.  By  Miss  Everett  Green. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

Miss  MARSTON’S  GIRLS  and  THEIR  CONFIRMATION.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

€ISSY’S  TROUBLES.  By  Darley  Dale,  Author  of  £t  Little  Bricks.” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s  Gd. 

SPOILT  GUY.  By  Darley  Dale.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  2s Gd. 
UNDER  a  CLOUD.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington.  Crown  8vo, 
Illustrated,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

POPPIES  and  PANSIES.  By  Emma  Marshall.  Crown  8vo, 
Illustrated,  5s. 

HONEST  JOHN  STALLI  BRASS.  By  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray,  Author 

of  “  A  Noble  Vine.”  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  plain,  3s  6d  ;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

London  :  JAMES  NISBET  and  CO.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “ THE  SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 6  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postago  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3 . 0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  Chiu  a,  «fec .  1  12  6 . 0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column .  £3  10  0 

Half-Page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Scries  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months, 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


Second  Edition,  foap.  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 

SONGS  UNSUNG.  By  Lewis  Morkis,  Author 

of  “  The  Epic  of  Hades,”  &c. 


With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  demv  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

AMONG  the  INDIANS  of  GUIANA.  Being 

Sketche3,  chi -fly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana.  By 
Everard  F.  im  Thurn,  M.A.  Oxon. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Mups,  cloth,  36s. 

The  VOYAGE  of  the  ‘JEANNETTE.’  The 

Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of  Lieutenant-Commander  George  W.  de  Long.  Edited 
by  his  Wife,  Emma  de  Long. 

”  There  is  much  to  interest  the  student  of  humanity  in  these  faith  rully-kepfc 
journals  No  one  can  read  tbe-e  volumes  without  admiring  the  man’s 
enthusiasm  and  noble-mindedne3?,  his  determination,  c’eir-boxdedness,  aud  self- 
pos-ession,  his  care  for  the  men  under  his  change,  and  his  unflinching  adherence 
to  duty,  so  long  as  he  could  hold  a  pencil.” — Times. 

“The  story  of  the  voyage  itself  is  full  of  interest.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

With  3  Map3,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  9s. 

EIGHT  YEARS  in  JAPAN,  1873-1881. 

Work,  Travel,  aud  Recreation.  By  E.  G.  Holtham,  M.Inst.C.E. 

“Wo  have  said  enough  to  sho.v  that  then  is  matter  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Holtham’s  work  ;  and  those  who  read  the  bnok  for  themselves  will  find  that  he 
can,  when  he  chooses,  describe  the  re  ults  of  his  observations  with  clearness  and 
simplicity.” — Saturday  Review. 

With  5  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  ID. 

THROUGH  the  ZULU  COUNTRY  :  its 

Battle-fields  and  its  People.  By  Bertram  Mitford. 

“  A  useful  contribution  to  our  present  knowledge  of  South  African  affairs.”— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Mi  ford  writ  's  in  a  pleasaut  and  easy  style,  and  has  very  considerable 
descriptive  powers.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Second  Edition, 'crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

UPS  and  DOWNS  of  SPANISH  TRAVEL. 

By  H.  Belsches  Graham  Bellingham. 

“  Lively  and  amusing.  The  author  takes  U3  nob  only  to  Madrid,  Malaga, 
Granada,  the  Fscurial,  and  other  places  constantly  visited  by  tourists,  bnt  also 
to  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  his  description  of  life  in  Majorca  will  be  new  to  most 
English  readers.'' — Spectator. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FALLACIES  :  a  View  of  Logic  from  the 

Practical  Side.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Berkeley  Fellow  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Crown  8vo,  with  47  Woodcuts,  cloth,  5s. 

The  ORGANS  of  SPEECH,  and  their 

APPLICATION  in  the  FORMATION  of  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS.  By 
Georg  Hermann  Von  Meyer,  Professor  in  Ordinary  of  Anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Zurich.  [International  Scientific  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT:  a  Critical  Study. 

By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  :  their  Origin 

and  Work.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Venerable  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  By  Mrs.  R.  F.  Wilson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is  Gd. 

HINTS  in  SICKNESS  :  Where  to  Go  and 

What  to  Do.  By  Henry  C.  Burdett,  Founder  of  the  Home  Hospitals  for 
Association  Paying  Patients. 

Demy  8vo,  Is. 

ON  the  POWERS  of  the  ALPHABET.  I.— 

1 A  Tonic  Scale  of  Alphabetic  Sounds.  By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 


Loudon  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


Professor  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

OGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE:— 

Deductive,  4-?.  Inductive,  63  G  1. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Fourth  Edition,  10s  6d. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s  6d. 
ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s  6d. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London  :  Lonsmans  and  Co. 


PROFESSOR  IIEER’S  PRIMEVAL  WORLD  of 

SWITZ  KRL AND,  with  Geological  Map  and  560  Illustrations.  Edited  by 
James  HeywOod,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  price  IJs. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co. 


THE  “MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  u-ing  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 
Fall  particulars  pest  free.— C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY  EDITION. 

DON  JOHN  of  AUSTRIA;  or,  Passages 

from  tlie  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1547-1578.  By  the  late  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.  With  numerous  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood,  including  Portraits,  Drawings  of  Shipping,  Pieces  of  Armour, 
Weapons  of  War,  Costumes,  &c.,  from  Authentic  Contemporary  Sources. 
2  vols.  royal  8vo,  42s. 

%*  The  Folio  Edition  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  LIFE  of  MARTIN’  LUTHER.  By 

Julius  Koesthn.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  4  Fac--imil.es  iu 
Lithography  and  about  90  Illustrations  eugraved  on  Wood  from  Authentic 
Sources.  Large  crown  8vo,  16s. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  JESUS  the 

MESSIAH.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  M.A.  Oxon.,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Warburtoniau  Lecturer  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  2  vols.  8vo,  42s. 

ZELLER’S  HISTORY  of  ECLECTICISM 

in  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Trauslatol,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  Sarah 
P.  Alleyne.  Grown  8ve,  10s  6il. 


The  STORY  of  MY  HEART  :  .  My  Auto- 

biography.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home/' 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  5i. 

*'  A  singular  and  in  some  respects  remarkable  work — Derby  Mercury . 

FLOWERS  and  their  PEDIGREES.  By 

Grant  Allen.  With  50  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  good  novel.” — Graphic. 

The  STORY  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of 

EDINBURGH  din  ing  its  First  Three  Hundred  Years.  By  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  36s. 

•[. Shortly . 

SCRAPS ;  or  Scenes,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes 

from  Memories  of  My  Earlier  Da}s.  By  Lord  Saltoun.  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 
price  18s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession 

of  James  the  First  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition.  In  course  of  publication  monthly,  to  be 
completed  in  10  Volumes,  price  6s  each.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  now  ready. 

JAMES  MILL  ;  a  Biography.  By  A.  Bain, 

LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL;  a  Criticism,  with 

Personal  Recollections.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  price  2s  6d. 


COOKERY  and  HOUSEKEEPING;  a  Manual 

of  Domestic  Economy  for  Large  and  Small  Families.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve. 
Fourth  Edition,  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE.  By 

Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Seventh 
Thousand.  Pp.  1,836,  with  138  Wood  Engravings.  Medium  8vo,  31s  6d,  cloth, 
or  40s  half-ruesia.  To  be  had  also  in  2  vols.,  price  34s,  cloth. 


WORKS  BY  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolseley  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armaria.  Popular  Edition,  in  12  vols. 
crown  8vo,  price  £2  2s,  Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  £3  12s. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  18s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  24s. 

CASSAR,  a  Sketch.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Map, 

price  16s. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

WHOM  NATURE  LEADETH.  By  G.  Noel 

Hatton.  3  yols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

THICKER  THAN  WATER.  By  James  Payn, 

Author  of  “  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  &c.  Reprinted  from  Longman’s  Magazine. 
3  vols.,  21s. 


Second  Edition. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE— An  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  2  Is. 


2  vols. 


LUTHER,  and  OTHER  LEADERS  of  the  REFORMATION. 

By  Principal  Tulloch.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo. 

[ Immediately • 

STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  Pronouncing,  Etymological,  and  Explanatory.  Library 
Edition.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  2s  each. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Month'y  Parts. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming.  In  1 

vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  [ Shortly . 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  post  Svo,  21s. 


READINGS  in  RABELAIS. 

8  vo. 


By  Walter  Besant.  Crown 

[Immediately. 


NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS.  By  G.  Christopher 

Davies.  Illustrated  with  12  Pull-page  Plates,  post  8vo,  14s. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly.”  3  vols.  crown 

Svo,  25s  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  HISTORICAL  PLAYS.  By  Bishop 

Wordsworth,  St.  Andrews.  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  7s  6d  each. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE.  By  Professor  Blackie.  Fcap. 

8vo,  extra  gilt,  cloth,  6s. 

LAMBETH  PALACE  and  its  ASSOCIATIONS.  By  J. 

Cave-Browne,  M  A.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Second  Edition,  Svo,  21s. 

The  EARLY  HOMES  of  PRINCE  ALBERT.  By  Alfred 

Rimmer.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  Svo,  2Ls. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS. 

PUBLISHED  by  Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SOUS. 

WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  (Cabinet  Edition.)  Complete 

and  Uniform  Edition,  handsomely  printed  in  a  new  type,  20  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
price  £5.  The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately,  price  5s  each,  viz. : — 
Eomola,  2  vols. — Silas  Marner,  The  Lifted  Veil,  Brother  Jacob,  1  vol. — 
Adim  Bede,  2  vols.— Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  2  vols. — The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
2  vols.— Felix  Holt,  2  vols.— Middlemarch,  3  vols — Daniel  Deronda,  3  vols.— 
The  Spanish  Gypsy,  1  vol. — Jubal,  and  other  Poems,  Old  and  New,  1  vol. — 
Theophrastus  Such,  1  vol. 

NOVELS  by  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Cheap  Edition,  8  vols. 

crown  870,  34s  6d.  Each  vol.  sold  separately,  viz.  : — 

Adam  Bede,  3s  Gd. — The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  3s  6d. — Felix  Holt  the 
Radical,  3s6-i. — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  3s.— Silas  Marker,  2s  6d. — Romola, 
with  Vignette,  3s  6d. — Daniel  Deronda,  with  Vignette,  7s  6d.— Middlemarch., 
with  Vignette,  7s  6d. 

The  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  LEGEND  of  JUBAL,  and  other  Poems,  Old  and  New. 

New  Edition,  fcap.  870,  5s,  clotn. 

WISE,  WITTY,  and  TENDER  SAYINGS,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot.  Fifth  Edition,  foap. 
8  vo,  6s. 

The  GEORGE  ELIOT  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Printed  on 

Fine  Paper,  with  red  border,  and  handsomely  bound,  in  cloth,  gilt.  Fcap, 
8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d.  Or  bound  in  French  morocco,  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Complete  in  28  vols.,  price  2s  6d  eaoh, 
in  cloth  (sold  separately) ;  or  bound  in  14  vols.,  with  calf  or  vellum  back,  for 
£3  10s. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Iu  crown-8vo  Volumes,  each  price  2s  6d.  The  Volumes 
published  of  this  Series  are : — 

Dante,  by  the  Editor.— Voltaire,  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley, 
K.C.M.G.— Pascal,  by  Principal  Tulloch.— Petrarch,  by  Henry  Reeve,  U.B. — 
Goethe,  by  A.  Hayward,  Q.C. — Moliere,  by  the  Editor  and  F.  Tarver,  M.A. — 
Montaigne,  by  Key.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M. A.— Rabelais,  by  Walter  Besant,  M  A. 
—Calderon,  by  E.  J.  Hasell.— Saint  Simon,  by  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M. A.— Cer¬ 
vantes,  by  the  Editor.— Corneille  and  Racine,  by  Henry  M.  Trollope. — 
Madame  de  Seviqnk,  by  Miss  Tbaekeray  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie). — La  Fon¬ 
taine,  and  other  French  Fabulists,  by  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. — 
Schiller,  by  James  Sime,  M.A. — Tasso,  by  E.  J.  Hasell. — Rousseau,  by  Henry 
Grey  Graham. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Editod  by  Professor  Knight,  St.  Andrews.  Crown-8vo  volumes,  with  Por¬ 
traits,  price  3s  6d. 

Now  ready  Descartes,  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  Dublin  — Butler,  by  Rev.  W. 
Lucas  Coi  ns,  M. A.— Berkeley,  by  Professor  Fiaser,  Edinburgh. — Fichte,  by 
Professor  Adamson,  Owens  College,  Manchester — Kant,  by  Professor  Wallace, 
Oxford.— Hamilton,  by  Professor  Veitch,  Glasgow'. — Hegel,  by  Professor  Edward 
Oaird,  Glasgow. 

The  Volumes  in  preparation  arc .— Leibnitz,  by  Theodore  Merz.— Hobbes,  by 
Professor  Groom  Robertson,  London.— Vico,  by  Professor  Flint,  Edinburgh. — 
Spinoza,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Caird,  Glasgow.— Hume,  by  the  Editor. — 
Bacon,  by  Professor  Hichol,  Glasgow. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  LIST. 


The  HONOURS  REGISTER  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  OXFORD.  A  Record  of 
University  Honours  and  Distinctions,  Completed 
to  the  End  of  Trinity  Term,  1883.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  price  5s. 

XENOPHON.-CYROPAEDIA,  Books 

IV. -V.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  C. 
Bigg,  D.D.,  formerly  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
'Church,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 


COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  to 

the  COMOEDIAE  and  FRAGMENTA  of  ARIS¬ 
TOPHANES.  By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.,  Edin., 
Author  of  “A  Concordance  to  the  Odyssey  and 
Hymns  of  Homer,”  &c.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  21s. 

[In  a  few  days. 


REDDENDA  MINORA :  or,  Easy 

Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  For  the  Use 
of  Lower  Forms.  Composed  and  Selected  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  Editor  of  Lucian’s  “Vera  Historia,” 
**  Cebetis  Tabula,”  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d. 


MILTON.  -  SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John 
Churton  Collins.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 


GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  Extracts 

from  English  and  American  Writers  for  Transla¬ 
tion  into  German;  with  Hints  for  Translation  in 
Foot-notes.  By  Hermann  Lange,  Teacher  of 
Modern  Languages  in  Manchester.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  4s  6d. 

This  book  has  been  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  used 
with  advantage  by  Students  who  do  not  possess  the 
Author’s  other  works. 


The  PHILOLOGY  of  the  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle.  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Ang’o-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  for  the  BEGINNER  in 

ANGLO-SAXON.  By  John  Earle,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Second  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In 

Prose  and  Verse.  With  Grammatical  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  8s  6d. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  PRIMER.  With 

Grammar,  Note*,  and  Glossary.  By  the  Same 
Author.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMILIES  to 
KING  HORN,  A.D.  1150-A.D.  1300.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

Part  II.  FROM  ROBERT  of  GLOUCESTER 
to  GOWER,  A.D.  1298— A.D.  1393.  Third  Edition, 
extra  foap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TURE,  from  the  Ploughman's  Crede  to  the  Shep- 
heardes  Calendar,  A.D.  1394 — A.D.  1579.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  extra  foap. 
"8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT  plays. 

Edited  by  W.  Allis  Wright,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8co,  stiff  covers. 


The  TEMPEST.  Is  6d. 
KING  LEAR.  Is  6d. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
Is6d. 


JULIUS  CiESAR.  2s. 
CORIOLANUS.  2s  6d. 
RICHARD  III.  2s  6d. 
HENRY  V.  2s. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.  Is6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT  PLAYS. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  MERCHANT  of  VENICE.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
RICHARD  II,  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 

MACBETH.  Extra  fcap.  6vo,  Is  6d. 

HAMLET,  PRINCE  of  DENMARK.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  2b. 

MILTON.-The  AREOPAGITICA. 

Edited,  with  Introdnction  and  Notes,  by  John  W. 
Hales,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King's  College,  Loudon.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

MILTON. -POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C. 

Browne,  M.A.,  and  Associate  of  King’s  College, 
London.  2  vols.  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Yol.  I.,  4s;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 

LOCKE’S  CONDUCT  of  the  UNDER- 

STANDING.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

Ac.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 

2s. 

ADDISON.  —  SELECTIONS  from 

PAPERS  in  the  SPECTATOR.  With  Notes. 

By  T.  Arnold,  M.  A.,  University  College.  Second 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER.  —  The  PRIORESSES 

TALE  ;  Sir  THOPAS  ;  the  MONKES  TALE  ;  the 
CLERKES  TALE;  the  SQUIERES  TALE,  Ac. 
Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
revised.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

Full  Lists  of  CLARENDON 


CHAUCER.— The  TALE  of  the  MAN 

of  LAWE;  the  PARDONERES  TALE;  the 
SECOND  NONNES  TALE;  the  CHANOUNS 
Y'EMANNES  TALE.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
4s  6d. 

CHAUCER. -The  PROLOGUE  to  the 

CANTERBURY'  TALES;  The  KNIGH  L’ES 
TALE  ;  The  NONNE  PRESTES  TALE.  Edited 
by  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Sixth  EJitiou.  Extrafcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

SPENSER’S  EAERY  QUEENE. 

Books  I.  and  II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 
By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
each  2 *  6d. 

BACON.  —  ADVANCEMENT  of 

LEARNING.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  2nd  Edition.  Extra  fc.tp.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

An  ELEMENTARY  LATIN 

GRAMMAR.  By  John  Barrow  Allen,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Perss  Grammar  School,  ram- 
bridge.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  clotb,  2s  6d. 


EXERCISE  BOOK. 

Fourth  Edition,  extra  fcap. 


By  t.  j. 

St.  John's 
extra  fcap. 


A  FIRST  LATIN 

By  the  same  Author. 

8 vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

ANGLICE  REDDENDA;  or,  Easy 

Extracts  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.,  Joiut  Editor  of  “  Easy  Selections 
from  Xenophon,”  &c.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  2s  6i. 

PASSAGES  for  TRANSLATION  into 

LATIN.  For  the  Use  of  Passmen  and  others. 
Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Sixth 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READER. 

Nunns,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition, 

8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

CAESAR.-The  COMMENTARIES  (for 

Schools).  With  Notes,  Maps,  &c.  By  Charles 
E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assist. -Master,  Rugby  School. 

The  GALLIC  WAR.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  4s  6d. 

The  CIVIL  WAR.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  CIVIL  WAR.  Book  I.  Extra  fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

CICERO. -SELECTION  of.  INTER¬ 
ESTING  and  DESCRIPTIVE  PASSAGES.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  Three  Parts. 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 
Each  Part  separately,  in  limp  cloth,  Is  6d. 

Part  I.— ANECDOTES  from  GRECIAN  and 
ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Part  II.— OMENS  and  DREAMS.— BEAUTIES  of 
NATURE. 

Part  III.— ROME'S  RULE  of  HER  PROVINCES. 

CICERO.-SELECT  ORATIONS.  (In 

Verrem  I.  Delmperio  Gn.  Pompeii.  Pro  Archia 
Philippica  IX.)  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  J.  R.  King,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s  6d. 

CICERO.  —  PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS. 

With  English  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition. .  Demy  8vo,  10s  6d. 

CICERO.-SELECT  LETTERS.  With 

Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  Albert 
Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
Coll.,  Oxford.  3rd  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

CICERO.-SELECT  LETTERS  (Text). 

By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

CICERO. -DE  ORATORE.  Books  I. 

and  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Augustus  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 

Vol.  I.,  6s  ;  Vol.  II.,  5s. 

CICERO  pro  CLUENTIO.  With 

Introduction  and  English  Notes.  By  the  late 
Professor  W.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G. 
Ramsay.,  M.A.,  Pro  essor  of  Humanity  in  the 
Univ.  of  Glasgow.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3$  6d. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  With  English 

Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s  63. 

LIVY. — SELECTIONS  (for  Schools). 

With  Notes  and  Maps.  By  H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School.  In  Parts, 
extrafcap.  8vo.  (loth,  Is  6d. 

Part  I.  The  CAUDINE  DISASTER. 

Part  II.  HANNIBAL’S  CAMPAIGN  in  ITALY 
Part  III.  The  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

LIVY.— Books  V.-VII.  With  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes.  By  A.  R.  Cluer,  B.  A.  Extra 
fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

LIVY.— Book  I.  With  Introduction, 

Historical  Examination,  and  Notes.  By  J.  R. 
Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  aud 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HORACE.  With  Introductions  and 

Notes.  By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.  A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.  Vol.  I.  The  ODES,  CAR¬ 
MEN  SECULARE,  and  EPODiiS.  2nd  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  [Vol.  II.  preparing. 

PRESS  PUBLICATIONS  will  be  sent 


HORACE.  A  Reprint  of  the  above,  in 

a  s'ze  suitable  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Extrafcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  5s  6d. 

VIRGIL.  With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s6d. 

The  ROMAN  POETS  of  the  AUGUS- 

TAN  AGE.— VIRGIL.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  A  New  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  clotb,  9s. 

The  ROMAN  POETS  of  the  REPUB- 

LIC.  By  the  Same  Author.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

A  GREEK  PRIMER  in  ENGLISH,  for 

the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

GRAECAE  GRAMMATICAE  RUDI- 

MENTA  in  USUM  SCROLARUM.  Auctore 
C.  Wordsworth.  19th  Edition,  limo,  cloth,  4s. 


FIRST  GREEK  READER.  By  W.  G. 

Rushbrooke,  M.  L.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Second  Classical  Master  at 
the  City  of  London  School.  Second  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

AESCHYLUS.  —  PROMETHEUS 

BOUND  (for  Schoo’s).  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 

AESCHYLUS.  —  AGAMEMNON. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  M.A  ,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Assistant -Master  of  Rugby  School. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  clotb,  3s. 

ARISTOPHANES.  In  Single  Plays, 

with  Notes,  &c.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A. 

The  CLOUDS.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

The  ACHARNIANS.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

HERODOTUS. — SELECTIONS.  With 

an  Introduct  on  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

HOMER.  —  ILIAD.  Book  I.  (for 

Schools).  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

HOMER.  —  ILIAD.  Books  VI.  and 

XXI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  by  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d  each. 

HOMER.  —  ODYSSEY,  I. -XII.  (for 

Schools).  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  24th 
Thousand.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d.  Book 
II.,  separately,  is  6d. 

HOMER.  —  ODYSSEY,  XIII. -XXIV. 

(for  Schools).  By  the  Same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  HOMERIC 

DIALECT.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo,  doth,  10s  6d. 

LUCIAN. —  VERA  HISTORIA  (for 

Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  Is  6i. 

PLATO.— SELECTIONS  (for  Schools). 

With  Notes.  By  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
late  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcip.  8vo,  cloth,  6s  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.  With  English  Notes 

and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Queen’s  Co’lege,  Oxford.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  16s. 

Vol.  I.— OEDIPUS  TYR1NNUS.  —  OEDIPUS 
COLONEUS.— ANTIGON  E. 

Vol.  II.— AJAX.— ELECTRA.— TRACHIN1AE.— 
PHILOCTETES.— FRAGMENTS. 

SOPHOCLES.  In  Single  Plays,  with 

English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  clo  li. 
OEDIPUS  TYRANN  US.  New  and  Revised  Edit.  2s. 
OEDIPUS  COLONEUS,  ANTIGONE.  Is  9d  each. 
AJAX,  ELECTRA,  TRACHINIAE,  PHILOC¬ 
TETES.  2s  each. 

XENOPHON.-EASY  SELECTIONS 

adapted  from  XENOPHON.  With  a  Vocabulary, 
Notes,  aud  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L., 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

— « — 

TIAHE  Government  of  Germany  is  most  desirous  of  conciliating 
JL  Spain,  and  the  Emperor,  therefore,  wished  to  return  the 
visit  of  King  Alfonso  in  the  stateliest  fashion.  A  personal  visit  to 
Madrid  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  Emperor’s  great  age,  but 
he  has  sent  the  Crown  Prince  as  his  substitute,  and  invested 
the  journey  with  every  possible  ceremonial  observance.  The 
■Crown  Prince,  of  course,  cannot  pass  through  Paris,  and  there¬ 
fore  sails  from  Genoa  on  Sunday  in  a  despatch-boat,  escorted 
by  three  men-of-war,  to  Valencia.  He  was  originally  to  have 
landed  in  Barcelona,  the  chief  city  of  Northern  Spain  ;  hut  the 
French  colony  there  assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude,  and  the 
Republicans  of  the  city  were  so  cold,  that  Valencia  was  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  reception  will,  doubtless,  be  cordial,  especially  in 
Madrid,  as  Spanish  pride  is  deeply  gratified  by  the  visit ;  hut  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  people  entirely  approve.  The  Liberals  among 
them  are  reluctant  to  offend  France,  which  they  regard  as  the 
vanguard  of  Republicanism  among  the  Latin  races ;  while  the 
Conservatives  retaiu  a  Clerical  tinge,  to  which  the  alliance  of 
the  great  Protestant  Power  is  not  acceptable.  The  Court  would, 
of  course,  be  graciousness  itself,  even  were  the  Queen  not,  as 
she  is,  an  Austrian  Archduchess,  and  intent  on  maintaining 
the  policy  of  her  family,  which  is,  and  for  years  to  come 
must  be,  amity  with  Germany. 

The  Delegates  from  the  Transvaal  now  in  London  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  demands  in  writing  to  the  Colonial  Office.  They 
are  marked  by  the  one-sidedness  which  usually  distinguishes 
requests  from  South  Africa.  The  Boers  ask  that  the  Sand 
River  Convention  shall  be  restored  to  its  full  validity,  or,  in 
■other  words,  that  the  Transvaal  shall  be  acknowledged  as  an 
independent  State,  with  full  control  over  its  coloured  population. 
They  also  ask  that  the  Debt,  some  £230,000,  shall  be  written  off; 
and,  finally,  demand  the  control  of  Bechuanaland,  which,  they 
say,  was  unfairly  separated  from  the  Transvaal  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Pretoria.  On  their  own  side  they  offer  nothing,  and  are  ap¬ 
parently  full  of  the  idea  that  Great  Britain  is  unable  to  contest 
the  position.  Great  Britain  is  most  unwilling  to  waste  energy 
in  South  Africa,  where  no  victory  is  a  gain,  but  the  Boers  abuse 
the  privileges  of  ignorance.  They  are  welcome  to  their  Debt, 
which  they  have  made  no  effort  to  pay,  and  to  their  independ¬ 
ence,  which  releases  Britain  from  responsibility  for  their  con¬ 
duct  ;  hut  they  cannot  he  allowed  to  extend  their  borders  at 
their  own  discretion.  The  Government  must  insist  on  protect¬ 
ing  the  natives,  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  ou  defining  boundaries, 
and  should  make  these  objects  the  conditions  of  recognising  in¬ 
dependence.  We  greatly  doubt  whether,  in  the  long-run,  the 
Boers  will  consent  to  be  forgotten  without  another  expedition, 
which  next  time  must  be  on  the  Egyptian  scale;  but  if  so,  it  will 
be  far  better  to  fight  the  fight  out  with  a  foreign  and  independent 
Power,  than  to  act  on  the  false  theory  that  we  are  chastising 
’-ebellious  subjects.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Lord  Derby, 
who  dislikes  ill-defined  claims,  will  not  grant  too  little. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  on  “  good  ”  autho¬ 
rity  that  the  general  basis  of  an  agreement  between  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  and  the  British  shipowners  is  to  be  as  follows  : 

A  second  Canal  is  to  be  cut,  the  British  Government  lending 
the  Company  £8,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  for  that  purpose. 
That  Government  is  also  to  consent  that  the  44  per  cent,  of 
all  the  shares  which  it  now  holds,  but  which  receive  no  dividend 
till  1 894,  shall  never  receive  more  than  5  per  cent.  In  return 
for  these  large  concessions,  British  trade  will  be  benefited  by 
the  second  Canal ;  44  per  cent,  of  the  administration  will  he 
EDglish  ;  English  tribunals  will  settle  differences ;  and  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  Company,  after  dividing  20  per  cent, 
among  the  shareholders,  will  be  devoted  to  reducing  tolls. 
We  presume,  though  this  is  not  mentioned,  that  the 
pilotage  of  the  Canal  will  he  placed  under  a  British  Naval 
officer,  as  that  was  conceded  before,  and  is  a  cardinal 
point.  The  offer  seems  a  greedy  one,  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  surrenders  a  great  sum  obtainable  in  1894  by  the  sale  of 
its  shares,  hut  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  The 
Government  does  not  desire  trading  profits,  and,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  take  them,  but  greater  facilities  for  the  Eastern  trade. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  yesterday  week,  had  its  remark¬ 
able  aspects,  hut  they  were  hardly  aspects  involving  any 
political  surprise  to  the  nation.  It  was  remarkable  for  the 
interpolation  in  the  procession  of  a  van  of  frozen  meat  from  the 
Antipodes,  which  somehow  contrived  to  make  itself  a  principal 
feature  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show.  It  was  remarkable,  again, 
for  the  presence  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  of  a  French 
engineer  so  famous  and  so  jealous  for  his  own  country  as  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  for  his  cordial  reception  of  the  compliments 
showered  on  him  on  all  sides  by  “  perfidious”  Englishmen.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  circumstance  that  France  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  Ambassador  who  spoke  English  like  an  English¬ 
man,  and  who,  while  treating  the  French  Republic  as  a 
great  experiment  of  only  thirteen  years’  standing,  appeared 
to  regard  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  as  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  a  policy  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  both  countries.  It  wa3  a  remarkable  thing  to  have  a  Lord 
Mayor— Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Members  for  the  Citv 
of  London — who  quoted  both  Greek  and  Latin,  both  Homer  and 
Horace,  to  his  audience,  though  he  condescended  sufficiently  to  give 
them  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Greek.  And  it  was  remarkable 
that  of  all  the  foreign  Ministers  present,  the  one  who  attracted 
most  interest  was  perhaps  not  even  M.  Waddington,  in  spite  of 
his  English  descent  and  education,  his  ability  and  his  cordiality, 
but  the  Chinese  Marquis  Tseng,  who  has  attained  so  suddenly 
a  reputation  for  diplomatic  skill  almost  beyond  the  standard 
of  Europe.  But  the  announcements  of  policy  made  were  not  re¬ 
markable,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech,  happy  and  graceful  as  it 
was,  was  happiest  in  its  way  of  announcing  that  there  was  very 
little  to  announce,  and  that  the  newspapers  had  prophesied 
(truly  or  falsely)  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  rather  than 
disclosed  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  commenced  with  a  cordial  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  personal  compliments  to  himself, 
— namely,  those  Homeric  and  Horatian  passages  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  with  the  kindly  commentary  in  which 
they  were  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone, — whereon  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
marked,  “  You  and  I  have  had  as  good  opportunities  as  any  two 
persons  in  this  hall  of  making  accurate  studies  of  one  another, 
— of  one  another’s  features  and  personal  appearance,  from  which, 
by  an  intelligent  eye,  it  is  well  known  that  so  much  is  to  be 
learnt.”  After  thus  humorously  and  respectfully  indicating  the 
indelible  characters  in  which  the  present  Lord  Mayor’s  disposi¬ 
tions  and  convictions  are  engraved  upon  his  open  countenance, 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  speak  of  M.  Waddington’s  cordial 
speech  as  the  event  of  the  evening,  and  to  anticipate  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  free  communications  which 
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•were  about  to  take  place  between  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  ship¬ 
owners  and  traders  of  this  country..  And  then  Mr.  Gladstone 
bantered  tlie  newspapers  for  their  premature  knowledge  of 
intentions  to  which  the  Cabinet  had  not  come,  and  of  which 
he  would  only  say  that  he  “doubted  very  much  the  policy  of 
being  too  soon,  indeed  he  doubted  it  as  much  as  he  did  the 
policy  of  being  too  late  in  the  determination  of  legislative 
measures.”  _ 

On  Wednesday  was  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  election  as  M.P.  for  Reading,  and  the  dinner, 
at  which  350  guests  were  present,  was  followed  by  speeches  of 
unusual  interest.  First  came  Mr.  Lefevre’s  review  of  his 
political  career,— a  review  of  curious  interest,— since  it  re¬ 
minded  us  that  at  the  commencement  of  it,  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  the  policy  of  Reform  already  exhausted ;  while 
Lord  Russell  preached  to  his  supporters  the  doctrine,  “  Rest, 
and  be  thankful,”  aud  this  though,  after  twenty  years  of 
active,  and,  as  some  think,  violent  progress,  we  appear  to  be 
only  on  the  threshold  of  the  sort  of  reforms  in  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  feel  the  deepest  interest.  Mr.  Lefevre 
enumerated  as  the  direct  results  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Household 
Suffrage  Act,  the  Education  Acts,  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  the  Burials  Act,  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  the  Ground-Game  Act,  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act,  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  and  the  opening  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  general  competition,  with  several  other  changes  of 
minor  importance,— a  really  remarkable  catalogue  of  reforms,  of 
hardly  any  one  of  which  even  the  strictest  Conservative  would 
now  venture  to  dispute  the  beneficent  character. 

He  reviewed  also  the  remarkable  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  popular  view  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the  influence 
of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to  sneer  at  as  the  “cosmopolitan” 
ideas  of  the  Liberal  party, — in  other  words,  the  idea  that  we 
should  take  into  account  the  interests  of  other  nations  as  affected 
by  wars,  treaties,  and  international  disputes,  before  deciding  too 
positively  on  the  policy  which  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Lefevre  concluded  by  a  striking  passage, 
in  which  he  admitted  that,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  he 
had  destroyed  more  than  he  had  constructed,  but  justified  this  by 
saying  that  if  he,  like  Liberal  legislators,  had  cleared  away  much, 
and  had  founded  comparatively  little,  it  was  only  because  there 
was  so  much  that  was  ugly  and  noxious  which  needed  clearing 
away  before  the  higher  constructive  work  could  goon  successfully, 
and  because  construction  was  so  slow  as  compared  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  that  you  hardly  saw  the  good  fruits  which -you  were  to  reap 
from  the  seed  jmu  had  sown.  Undoubtedly,  of  the  Liberal 
work  above  enumerated,  much  more  than  half  is  constructive, 
and  not  destructive,  and  though  much  of  the  fruit  is  still  unripe, 
much  has  been  actually  gathered  in. 

After  Mr.  Lefevre,  Lord  Selborne  made  a  very  gentle 
Liberal- Conservative  speech;  Mr.  Walter  a  very  safe  one, 
insisting  on  the  love  of  constituencies  for  their  old  Members ; 
and  Mr.  John  Morlev  a  vigorous  Radical  speech,  of  which 
the  key  was  that  if,  as  Mr.  Goschen  hinted,  the  progress  of 
Radical  measures  under  a  democracy  was  “  killing,”  it  was 
only  because  it  is  “killingly  slow.”  Is  it,  he  asked,  a  very 
“killing  pace  ”  to  be  only  on  the  threshold  of  extending  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  to  the  counties,  seventeen  years  after  its  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  boroughs  of  England  ?  Mr.  John  Morley  did  not 
suppose  “  that  the  Liberals  of  Reading  or  Berks,  any  more  than 
the  Liberals  of  anywhere  else,  would  reduce  their  party  to  the 
condition  of  that  famous  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  for  many  months  at  his  wits’  end 
to  know  what  to  do  with.  The  material  was  excellent,  the 
steed  was  colossal,  the  figure  heroic,  but  the  charger  had  no  in¬ 
side,” — with  which  sarcasm  on  the  stand-still  Liberals  Mr.  John 
Morley  sat  down  amidst  great  applause. 

The  Reading  celebration  was  continued  on  Thursday,  when 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  made  another  speech,  in  which  he  gave 
a  very  clear  and  interesting  review  both  of  the  Rookeries  evil 
and  of  the  serious  condition  of  agricultural  labour  at  the 
present  moment,  and  of  the  remedies  for  both  evils.  He  pointed 
out  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  quite  ignorant  that  an  Act 
founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Rookeries  question  did  become  law  last  Session,  and  he  showed 
that  its  provisions  would  euormously  diminish  the  cost  of  buying 
up  rookeries.  He  held,  too,  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  agricultural  labourers,  except  directly 


interesting  them  in  the  soil  by  enabling  them  to  buy  their  own 
cottages  and  gardens,  and  so  to  gain  a  persoual  pu-ide  in 
agriculture.  _ 

Mr.  Fawcett,  who  spoke  after  Mr.  Lefevre,  and  who  bore 
testimony  to  Mr.  Lefevre’s  admirable  administration  of  the 
Post  Office  during  his  own  serious  illness  last  year,  made  some 
criticism  on  our  owu  columns  in  relation  to  the  representation 
of  minorities.  He  hardly,  however,  seems  to  have  under¬ 
stood  us.  What  we  said  was  that  the  present  “  three- 
cornered  ”  system,  though  it  gives  a  better  representation  of 
opinion  in  the  particular  constituencies  to  which  it  is  applied,, 
positively  injures  the  representation  of  English  opinion  as  a 
whole,  and  will  do  so,  unless  it  be  enormously  extended  to  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  minorities  in  small  places  as  well  as  large, — and 
that  it  is  simply  hopeless  to  ask  for  such  a  large  extension  as 
this,  without  remedying  the  defects  which  make  it  so  annoying 
to  the  constituencies  to  which  it  is  applied.  On  the  Socialist 
question, — on  the  taxing  of  the  industrious  and  able  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  the  iudolent  and  the  slovenly  have  brought  upon 
themselves, — Mr.  Fawcett  spoke  with  very  great  vigour  and  effect. 
Radical  as  he  is,  Mr.  Fawcett  will  never  be  found  on  the  side  of 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  life  to  the  good,  in  order  to 
diminish  their  pressure  on  the  bad. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  orators  in  English  meetings  are  not 
allowed  by  etiquette  to  swear.  We  are  quite  sure  that  if  Mr. 
Lowther,  at  the  Tory  Colston  Dinner  at  Bristol  on  Tuesday,, 
had  been  allowed  to  swear  at  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville 
for  five  minutes,  he  would  have  made  a  much  better  speech. 
As  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  statements,, 
of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  betray  in  him 
unexpected  luridness  of  imagination.  He  declared  that  in 
Ireland  the  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majesty  “  were  first  deliberately 
robbed  by  the  Government,  and  then  handed  over  to  the  knife 
and  bullet  of  the  assassin.”  Mr.  Gladstone  turned  round  upon 
those  whom  he  had  robbed  and  driven  out  of  the  country,  and 
murdered  or  allowed  to  be  murdered,  and  complained  that  they 
did  not  support  the  Government.  As  for  poor  Lord  Granville,. 
“  The  Members  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  who  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  Administration  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  if  this  country  had  main¬ 
tained  its  rights  with  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  run 
counter  to  what  happened  to  be  for  the  moment  the  popular 
proclivities  in  France,  we  should  have  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  war  with  that  country.”  The  Suez-Canal  arrangement  was,, 
in  fact,  dictated  by  fear.  Whatever  the  sin  of  swearing,  a  point 
on  which  volumes  have  been  written,  it  can  hardly  be  greater 
than  the  sin  of  slandering  in  that  style. 

The  English  are  beginning  in  a  vague  way  to  realise  the 
magnitude  of  India,  and  to  comprehend  that  it  contains  some 
fifty  millions  more  people  than  all  Europe  west  of  the  Vistula. 
Few,  however,  are  quite  aware  of  the  number  of  its  cities,  ot 
believe  that  it  includes  sixty-two  with  more  than  50,000 people, 
and  twenty-two  with  more  than  100,000,  namely,  Bombay,. 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Hydrabad,  Lucknow,  Benares,  Delhi,  Patna, 
Agra,  Bangalore,  Umritsur,  Cawnpore,  Lahore,  Allahabad,. 
Jeypore,  Rangoon,  Poona,  Ahmedabad,  Bareilly,  Surat,  Howra, 
and  Baroda.  We  give  them  in  order  of  population,  but,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  in  the  English  way  of  counting,  Howra,  the 
Southwark  of  Calcutta,  should  be  included  in  the  capital,  which 
with  it  contains  above  866,000  souls,  and  is  the  greatest,  as  it 
is  by  far  the  wealthiest,  city  iu  the  Empire.  Below  the 
limit  of  50,000  the  towns  become  much  more  numerous,  and 
there  are  hundreds  with  populations  above  20,000.  The 
majority  of  the  latter  are  quite  unknown  to  Europeans, 
an  active  magistrate  or  two  excepted;  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  there  is  no  book  in  English  which  gives  the 
slightest  account  of  their  organisation,  or  of  the  life  and 
people  in  them.  Yet  many  of  them  have  histories  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  in  all  flourish  families  which  think  them¬ 
selves  noble,  and  have  long  pedigrees,  and  stirring  tales  to  nar¬ 
rate.  We  hear  every  now  and  then  much  of  Indian  Princes 
who  in  India  are  hardly  mentioned,  and  of  “  educated 
natives,”  a  scarcely  perceptible  class,  but  of  the  true  “  British 
India  ”  as  little  is  known  at  home  as  of  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Peru. 

M.  Tirard,  the  French  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is,  we  fear, 
not  a  safe  financier.  The  French  economists  complain  strongly 
of  his  budgets  as  concealing  deficits,  and  he  has  now  made  to 
the  Budget  Committee  a  most  insidious  proposal.  The  Bank 
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oE  France  is  at  present  allowed  to  issue  £128,000,000  of  notes, 
which  it  must  cash  on  demand,  either  in  gold  or  silver.  It  is 
not,  however,  compelled  to  hold  a  certain  proportion  of  metal  to 
notes,  but  may  provide  for  its  obligation  to  cash  them  as  it 
pleases.  M.  Tirard  now  proposes  to  abolish  the  limit  of  issue, 
his  idea  evidently  being,  if  he  wants  a  loan,  to  borrow,  say, 
£'20,000,000  of  the  Bank,  and  take  it  in  new  notes.  This  method 
would  be  so  quick  and  easy,  that  it  would  tempt  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  expense,  and  diminish  the  hold  of  the  Chamber  on  its 
outlays,  as  it  could  not  repudiate  the  loan  when  borrowed  and 
spent.  The  Budget  Committee,  therefore,  reject  the  proposal; 
'but  agree  to  raise  the  limit  by  £20,000,000  above  the  present 
actual  issue,  which  is  120  millions  sterling.  They,  in  fact,  grant 
permission  to  the  Treasury  to  raise  one  loan  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  but  not  more.  _ 

The  difficulties  of  the  historian  are  well  illustrated  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Times  on  turtle  soup.  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
who  is  an  eminent  authority  on  food  and  cooking,  as  well  as 
surgery,  writes  to  say  that  turtle  soup  is  “Dever”  made  of 
turtle,  but  is  a  conger-eel  soup,  flavoured  with  bits  of  turtle, 

■  “  miscalled  ”  turtle  fat.  Another  authority,  “  J.  P.,”  supports 
Sir  Henry,  but  does  not  believe  in  the  conger  eel.  It  is,  he  says, 
the  common  eel  which  is  used  for  “  stock.”  To  this  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  “  Ship  and  Turtle  Tavern  ”  retort  that  both  are 
wrong;  that  they  never  use  any  eels,  conger  or  other,  but  make 
their  soup  of  the  flesh  of  the  turtle,  killing  eight  a  day  for  that 
purpose.  They  offer  to  submit  to  any  test,  and  are  supported 
by  “  Restaurateur,”  who  points  out  that  turtle  flesh  is  cheaper 
than  eels.  We  suppose  the  truth  is  that  some  “  turtle  soup  ”  is 
made  of  turtle,  and  some  is  not ;  but  the  flat  contradiction  of 
testimony  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  The  matter  is  of  some  importance,  because,  though  it 
does  not  matter  what  aldermen  eat,  turtle  is  frequently  given 
to  invalids.  _ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  most  able  speech  at  the  Trinity 
House  on  Wednesday  upon  the  losses  of  British  shipping.  He 
quite  acknowledged  the  failure  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Act,  under 
which  the  losses  have  steadily  increased.  In  1882,  the  losses 
rose  to  the  astounding  number  of  1,310  ships,  twenty- 
five  a  week,  with  a  tonnage  of  378,000  tons.  This  was  the 
greatest  loss  ever  sustained,  as  also  was  the  loss  of  life— 3,372  — 
if  we  deduct  one  year,  in  which  two  coolie  ships  went  down. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  three  full  regiments  of 
able-bodied  men.  He  considered  it  indispensable  to  prevent 
such  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  as  the  Act  had  failed 
mainly  from  the  impossibility  of  providing  adequate  inspec¬ 
tion,  he  proposed  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  invalidate 
insurances  on  unseaworthy  ships,  besides  giving,  as  we  inter¬ 
pret  him,  to  the  relatives  of  the  drowned  a  claim  against  the 
owners.  This  will  prevent  the  reckless  use  of  rotten  vessels,  as 
well  as  their  wilful  destruction.  The  suggestion  is  excellent,  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  can  only  provide  for  details.  Can  he  prevent 
a  Marine  Insurance  Office  from  charging  high  rates  and  paying 
without  inquiry  ? 

From  a  letter  by  Dr.  Murrell  to  this  week’s  Lancet,  it  appears 
that  Dr.  Sydney  Ringer  had  no  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  experiments,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  account  last  week,  on 
the  poisonous  effects  of  nitrite  of  sodium.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dr.  Ringer,  we  believe,  had  never  read  the  article  in  which  Dr. 
Murrell’s  experiments  are  recorded,  having  contributed  only 
some  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  past  use 
of  nitrite  of  sodium  as  a  drug.  Further,  Dr.  Murrell  maintains 
that  considerably  larger  doses  of  nitrite  of  sodium  had  been 
given,  with  no  harmful  and  even  with  good  effect,  in  former  cases, 
to  patients  suffering  from  the  affections  for  which  he  treated 
Them,  and  that  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  nitrite 
used  by  him  was  much  purer  and  more  potent  than  the  nitrite 
formerly  prescribed  and  taken  without  hurt  in  these  still 
larger  doses.  All  this,  however,  Dr.  Murrell  should  have 
stated  clearly.  Ho  one  could  have  read  his  former  article, 
and  not  supposed  that  he  was  deliberately  urging  his  patients 
to  take  doses  of  nitrite  of  sodium  which,  if  not  dangerous,  were, 
at  least,  most  painful  and  alarming. 

Dean  Cowie  is  to  be  translated  from  Manchester  to  Exeter, 
and  to  fill  the  Deanery  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dean  Boyd.  The 
appointment  is  a  good  ope.  Dean  Cowie  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  Senior  Wrangler,  and  so  considerable  an  authority  in  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  science  that  he  was  chosen  Principal  of 
the  College  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Putney,  and  subsequently 


Pi'ofessor  of  Geometry  at  Gresham  College.  His  experience  as 
a  Government  Inspector  of  Training-schools  makes  him  an 
authority  on  educational  questions.  As  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  in  London,  he  showed  the  use  to  which  the  City  churches 
may  be  put  by  starting  short  week-day  services,  with  short 
addresses  of  a  kind  to  draw  popular  audiences.  At  Manchester, 
he  has  been  successful  as  administrator  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
so  popular  with  the  clergy  of  the  Northern  Province,  that  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  made  him  their  Prolocutor,  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Dean  of  Pork.  We  trust  that  some  one  will 
be  appointed  to  succeed  him  who  will  carry  on  his  work  at  the 
Cathedral  in  the  same  spirit.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  ritual  of 
the  Cathedral,  that  he  held  a  special  synod  with  the  view  of 
recommending  it  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  diocese. 

The  Dean  of  Carlisle  has,  it  appears,  been  offered  the  Deanery 
of  Manchester,  but  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
his  present  sphere  of  work,  so  soon  after  he  had  entered  on  it. 
We  trust,  however,  that  he  will  accept  the  larger  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  open  to  him.  There  is  no  city  in  England  where  his 
broad  and  manly  type  of  Christianity  would  find  more  accept¬ 
ance  than  amongst  the  hard-headed  and  laborious  people  of 
Manchester. 

The  statement  of  the  Echo  that  nearly  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
ecclesiastical  appointments  have  been  of  a  High-Church 
character  is  not  only  false,  but  ridiculous.  What  do  they  think 
of  Dean  Bradley  ?  of  Dean  Connor  ?  of  Dean  Davidson  ?  of 
Dean  Plumptre?  of  Dean  Kitchin  ?  of  Canons  Barry,  Butler  of 
Winchester,  Melville,  Rowsell,  Holland,  Cadman,  Driver,  Boyd- 
Carpenter  F  And  even  of  the  Bishops,  the  only  Bishop  who  can 
in  any  sense  be  considered  a  High  Churchman  is  Bishop  Wilkin¬ 
son,  whom  Belgravians  used  to  call  a  High-Cliurch  Methodist. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  again,  has  al\vajrs  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  Dr.  Lightf'oot,  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  as 
belonging  to  his  own  Broad-Church  school.  As  for  all  the 
important  livings  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  appointed,  we 
believe  that  not  one  of  his  nominees  is  a  dligh  Churchman. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  presiding  on  Wednesday  over  a  large  public 
meeting  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford,  in  connection  with  the 
Luther  Commemoration,  described  Luther  as  “  the  most  courage¬ 
ous  man,  for  both  physical  and  moral  courage,  that  he  knew  of 
in  history,”  and  as  having  said  the  great  word  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  when  he  declared,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  “My 
conscience  binds  me.”  This  is  true ;  but  when  Mr.  Forster 
went  on  to  speak  of  Luther  with  almost  pure  admiration,  we 
cannot  follow  him.  Luther  was  a  man  of  marvellous  courage, 
but  his  courage  was  sometimes  the  courage  of  great  passions, 
as  well  as  of  deep  convictions.  Hi3  treatment  of  the  terrible 
subject  of  the  Peasants’  War  alone  proved  this.  First,  no 
doubt,  he  mediated  between  the  Sovereigns  and  the  insurrection, 
trying  to  make  the  peasants  moderate,  and  to  make  the  princes 
just;  but  when  the  peasants  would  not  obey  his  counsels,  he 
said  they  ought  to  be  “  slaughtered  like  mad  dogs,” — and  that 
saying  was  not  the  saying  of  courage,  but  the  saying  of  resentful 
violence.  Afterwards,  again,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  the 
severity  of  the  princes  ;  but,  in  the  social,  as  in  theological  dis¬ 
putes,  you  hardly  ever  get  the  piety  of  Luther  free  from  his 
passions,  or  his  soul  without  its  taint  of  bodily  crudeness  and 
coarseness.  To  Luther  may  be  traced  not  only  the  new  freedom 
of  the  conscience,  but  no  small  part  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
modern  naturalism.  His  was  a  fiei'y  nature,  strongly  mixed  of 
evil  and  of  good. 

A  most  regrettable  error  crept  into  on  r’re views  last  week.  The 
reviewer  of  Mr.  O’Donovan’s  new  edition  of  his  book  on  Merv 
spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  the  “  premature  decease  ”  of  the  author, 
who  is  alive,  and  sending  to  the  Daily  News  most  picturesque 
letters  from  the  Soudan.  We  hope  no  relative  or  friend  has 
been  harassed  by  an  error  which  arose  from  some  confusion 
between  two  correspondents,  and  which  would  not  have 
escaped  ourselves  in  revising  proofs,  but  that  we  naturally 
thought  the  death  had  been  mentioned  in  the  book  itself. 
We  can  only  trust  that  the  blunder  may  not  prove  a 
prophecy,  and  that  this  singularly  bright  and  daring  explorer 
has  not  shared  in  the  defeat  which  we  begin  to  fear  has  over¬ 
taken  the  army  of  Hicks  Pasha.  The  absence  of  intelligence 
about  that  army  is  nearly  inexplicable,  aud  gives  colour  to  the 
rumours  that  its  communications  are  cut  off. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 
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THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 

TO  our  mind,  tlie  Speaker  ought  to  be  a  much  more  Important 
figure  in  the  Democratic  House  of  Commons  of  the  future 
than  he  has  ever  been  in  the  Middle-class  House  of  Commons  of 
the  past.  We  do  not  mean  that  we  wish  to  see  a  sudden  and  re¬ 
volutionary  change  made  in  the  interpretation  of  the  duties  of 
that  office.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  change  would  be  most 
unadvisable  and  mischievous.  But  we  do  think  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  by  a  democracy  in  the  interests  of 
a  democrac}’,  is  to  be  as  efficient  for  democratic  purposes,  as 
the  House  of  Commons  elected  by  the  middle  and  higher  class 
in  the  interests  of  the  middle  and  higher  class  was  for  the 
purposes  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  the  Speaker  of  that  House 
must  gradually  develop  the  office  into  one  of  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  and  greater  responsibility  than  it  has  hitherto  in¬ 
volved.  Sir  Henry  Brand  has  made  an  admirable  Speaker, 
and  on  one  occasion  displayed  an  energy  and  originality 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  which  properly  won  for  him 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Empire.  But  Sir  Henry  Brand  was 
appointed  Speaker  before  the  effects  of  the  recent  democratic 
change  had  developed  themselves,  and  quite  rightly  took 
his  chief  precedents  from  the  examples  of  such  Speakers  as 
Mr.  Denison  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  ;  nor  could  it  have  been 
fairly  expected  of  him  that  he  would  strengthen  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  even  though  he  did  rightly 
strike  one  coup  d’etat,  when  it  became  evident  that  a  small 
party  had  determined  so  to  conduct  themselves  as  to  make 
legislation  of  which  they  disapproved  wholly  impracticable. 
But,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  Speaker  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  of  Commons  of  the  future  must  regard  himself 
more  or  less  as  the  trustee  of  the  whole  House  to  prevent  the 
reckless  waste  of  time  and  energy ;  and  must  display,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  impartiality, — which  all  our  Speakers  have 
displayed, — but  a  steady  resolve  to  keep  speakers  to  the 
_point  they  are  discussing,  and  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
prolong  talk  for  the  sake  of  delaying  action.  He  must 
exercise  the  full  rights  of  the  Speaker  to  put  down  individual 
encroachments  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  and  so  prepare 
the  House  for  such  a  use  by  him  of  the  right  of  closure  of 
debate  as  would  express  the  general  resolve  of  the  nation  that 
debate  is  to  be  practical,  and  not  a  machinery  for  retard¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  a  legislative  purpose.  We  believe  that 
the  Speaker  would  be  supported  in  gradually  applying  the  rule 
of  closure  so  as  to  stop  redundant  debate,  though  it  would 
be  obviously  necessary  to  use  the  greatest  impartiality  in  the 
application  of  the  rule,  and  to  take  every  care  that  it  should 
not  be  even  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  used  as  a  party 
instrument.  But  with  the  enormous  competitive  pressure  on 
the  time  of  the  House  which  democracy  necessarily  involves, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Speaker  ought  to  be  more  and  more 
invested  with  the  power  to  winnow  away  the  chaff  of  mere 
verbosity,  unless  the  House  is  to  prove  a  very  inferior 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  that  which  it 
has  proved  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle- 
class. 

Holding  these  views  about  the  Speakership  of  the  future, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Sir 
Henry  Brand  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  political 
duties  which  devolve  on  the  present  Administration  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  desire  to  see  a  man  of  somethincr 

O 

like  special  genius  for  the  place  chosen, — a  man  whose  first 
quality,  of  course,  would  be  impartiality,  but  whose  secondary 
and  equally  conspicuous  qualities  would  be  decision,  tact,  and 
sympathy  with  the  public  spirit  of  the  House.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Mr.  Courtney  as  having  shown  indications 
of  exactly  such  qualities  as  are  needed  on  the  few  occasions 
on  which  he  has  replaced  the  Chairman  of  Committees  in 
difficult  and  exhausting  crises.  He  is  comparatively  young, 
and  has  that  self-confidence,  that  promptitude,  and  that 
pleasure  in  showing  his  superiority  to  party  considerations, 
which  may  make  an  able  man  either  a  snubbing  Govern¬ 
ment  official,  or  a  great  servant  of  the  House.  If  a 
man  of  much  greater  experience  than  Mr.  Courtney  were 
wanted,  it  is  only  justice  to  a  very  shrewd  and  very  resolute 
Member,  of  whom  the  public  knows  far  less  than  it  ought  to 
know,  to  mention  Mr.  Dillwyn,  with  his  long  experience  of  the 
House,  his  iron  frame,  his  keen  eye,  his  complete  indifference  to 
praise  or  censure,  his  excellent  judgment,  and  his  indomitable 
strength  of  purpose,  as  one  who  would  not  be  afraid  to  serve 


the  House  as  the  House  now  most  needs  serving,  by  interpreting 
with  perfect  impartiality,  as  regards  its  various  sections,  its 
impatience  of  anything  like  waste  of  time.  Such  a  nomination, 
would  excite  some  surprise  in  the  country,  but  hardly  any  in., 
the  House  itself. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  House  and  the  Government 
look  to  the  class  of  Cabinet  or  passed  Cabinet  Ministers  for 
the  authority  needful  to  give  a  new  significance  to  the  Speaker’s 
functions.  If  so,  there  are  several  men  to  whom  we  might  with 
some  confidence  look,  though  we  should  not  count  Sir  William 
Iiarcourt  as  even  a  possible  candidate.  With  all  his  great  quali¬ 
ties,  Sir  William  Iiarcourt  is  just  the  very  type  of  man  of 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  good  Speaker. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  party  already  regard  him  as  their 
implacable  enemy,  and  no  condition  could  be  more  unfavourable 
for  success  than  that.  We  should  say  that  one  of  the  great' 
conditions  of  success  in  a  new  Speaker,  would  be  a  disposition 
o;i  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members  to  believe  in  his  fairness,  in 
his  disposition  to  deal  with  them  as  he  would  with  any  other 
section  of  the  House.  But  what  is  more  important  than  even 
the  deep-seated  prejudice  of  the  Irish  Members,  is  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  strong  bias  towards  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  an 
almost  fatal  tendency  in  a  Speaker,  who  ought  to  feel  even  a 
more  jealous  sympathy  with  the  minority,  as  a  minority, — 
unless  that  minority  were  engaged  in  subverting  the  purposes 
of  the  whole  body  to  which  they  belonged, — than  with  the 
majority  itself.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  a  great  party  leader, 
but  he  has  never  shown,  and  never  could  show,  that  almost 
jealous  indifference  to  popular  bias  wherever  justice  was  at 
stake,  which  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  great  Speaker. 
There  are  men  whose  self-respect  shows  itself  in  defying  a 
majority  where  equity  requires  that  a  majority  should  be 
defied  ;  and  both  Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  Dillwyn  have,  we 
believe,  this  kind  of  self-respect  in  abundance.  But  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  not.  His  tendency  is  to  trample  on  a- 
minute  party  which  he  happens  to  deem  at  once  dangerous  and' 
weak,  and  to  scorn  their  resentment.  No  quality  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  great  Speaker.  Sir  Henry  James, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  this  connection,  would- 
haxre  far  greater  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  is  very  able,  and  has  plenty  of  tact,  but  whether  he  would 
not  take  too  historical  a  view  of  an  office  which  needs  “  evolu¬ 
tion,”  is,  we  think,  open  to  great  doubt.  Besides,  we  need 
him  as  a  statesman,  a  capacity  in  which  the  public  estimate 
of  him  grows  daily. 

Both  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  been  spoken  of  as 
possible  Speakers,  and  if  either  of  them  were  inclined  to  give  up 
yet  higher  prospects  for  the  sake  of  taking  an  office  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  needs  something  of  “  evolution  ”  in  the  interests  of 
democracy,  either  of  them  has  great  qualities  for  the  post.  Mr. 
Childers  has  a  great  and  just  reputation  for  fairness  of  mind. 
Neither  the  Irish  Members  nor  any  other  Party  in  the  House 
would  anticipate  anything  but  perfect  fairness  from  him, — indeed, 
the  Irish  Members  have  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  friend. 
Moreover,  he  has  had  his  experience  of  the  working  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  in  Australia,  and  with  his  perfect  equanimity, 
his  “  sweet  reasonableness,” — as  Mr.  Arnold  calls  it, — and  his 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  State  at  large,  he  might  well  hope 
to  make  a  great  office  of  the  Speakei'ship.  Mr.  Goschen  is 
younger,  and  has  established  a  reputation  for  entering  into 
Conservative  feeling  which  would  give  him  a  considerable 
claim  on  Conservative  support.  And  with  his  great  weight  of 
character  and  reflective  impartiality,  he  might  give  a  quite  new 
efficiency  to  the  Speakership.  His  conduct  of  the  mission  to 
Constantinople  showed  that  decisiveness  which  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Speakership  of  the  future.  The  man  who 
could  deal  effectually  with  a  shifty  Sultan,  is  just  the  man  to 
deal  effectually  with  a  shifty  Bashi-Bazouk  of  debate.  But 
we  cannot  but  doubt  whether  either  Mr.  Childers  or  Mr. 
Goschen  would  give  up  the  more  attractive  career  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Minister  for  the  comparatively  inconspicuous  one  of  a 
Speaker. 

Whoever  the  next  Speaker  may  be,  however,  the  one  thing 
needful  is  that  he  should  have  the  tact,  the  impartiality,  the 
promptitude,  and  the  energy  requisite  to  magnify  his  office, — 
to  make  of  the  Speakership  a  more  positively  directing  power 
than  it  has  hitherto  been,  a  power  exerted  in  the  interests  of 
the  State  at  large,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  popular 
support.  The  aim  of  the  new  Speaker  and  his  successors 
should  certainly  be  to  economise  the  time,  to  increase  the 
legislative  efficiency,  and  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  House  ftf 
Commons,  without  derogating  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the 
absolute  impartiality  of  the  Chair. 
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LORD  RIPON. 

THAT  Lord  Ripon  should  be  attacked  by  those  who  dis¬ 
approve  the  Ilbert  Bill  is  natural  enough,  for  the  dis¬ 
pute  which  underlies  that  question  rouses  very  fierce  antagon¬ 
isms,  as  well  of  modes  of  thinking,  as  of  caste,  creed,  and 
colour.  But  that  the  Viceroy  of  India  should  be  attacked,  as 
he  has  been  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  as  almost  an  imbecile, 
on  the  grounds  put  forward  in  that  journal,  is  positively 
monstrous.  Our  acquaintance  with  English  journalism  is 
now,  unhappily,  a  long  one,  but  we  cannot  remember  an 
article  at  once  so  irreligious  and  so  cynically  unfair.  Lord 
Ripon,  as  everybody  knows,  felt  impelled,  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  lost  by  so 
doing  all  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  his  position  to 
lose, — a  secure  place  in  English  politics,  the  favour  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  scope  for  a  natural  ambition,  the 
support,  though  not  the  regard,  of  most  valued  friends,  and 
the  approval,  though  not  the  affection,  of  his  closest  connec¬ 
tions.  Being,  however,  a  firm  as  well  as  a  conscientious  man, 
he  faced  all  those  results  calmly,  and  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  truth  gave  up,  as  it  seemed  for  ever,  all  hopes 
of  public  life.  This  act  of  self-abnegation  the  Times  of 
Wednesday  describes  in  these  words  : — 

“  He  had  obtained  as  a  Whig  magnate  a  position  in  the  party 
which  his  abilities  would  assuredly  never  have  won,  and  as  there 
were  no  more  rewards  for  him  at  home,  and  he  was  not  fit  for  the 
Cabinet,  he  was  sent  to  govern  India.  When  he  was  appointed,  we 
had  numerous  protests  addressed  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  changes  his  religion  in  middle-life  is 
not  fit  to  govern  an  empire.  Though  sympathising  with  these  pro¬ 
tests,  which  came,  not  from  fanatics,  but  from  their  antipodes,  we 
were  unwilling  to  take  up  an  attitude  that  might  have  seemed 
invidious.  But,  had  we  done  so,  no  one  would  now  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  we  had  been  unjust.  A  man  who,  at 
the  mature  age  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  apostatises  from  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  on  the  ground  of  ‘  grave  doubts  ’  as 
to  the  validity  of  English  Orders  or  the  views  of  the  Anglican 
Church  about  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  certainly  does  not 
possess  the  strength  and  solidity  of  intellect  required  in  a  ruler.  A 
man  who,  at  that  age,  passes  a  crushing  vote  of  censure  upon  his  own 
private  judgment  by  handing  it  over  to  a  priest,  deserves  no  more 
confidence  from  others.  Men  of  sense  make  up  their  minds  on  these 
subjects  at  an  early  age,  and  it  is  only  rather  poor  and  narrow-brained 
persons  who  are  troubled  at  thirty  with  any  question  about  the  form 
of  religion  they  have  lived  under.  To  have  gone  over  to  Home  is  not 
Lord  Ripon’s  offence,  but  rather  that  he  is  of  the  type  of  man  who 
thinks  of  going  over  at  all  to  any  new  Church  in  middle-life.  The 
Romans  had  a  contempt  for  those  who  deserted  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  it  was  well  founded.  A  man  who  at  forty  or  fifty  has 
not  found  some  way  of  reconciling  his  religion  and  his  life  is  a  weak 
creature,  no  matter  in  what  trappings  he  may  be  decked,  or  on  what 
pedestal  partiality  may  place  him.” 

Only  the  day  before,  the  Times  had  declared  Martin  Luther  a 
hero  for  doing  at  thirty-seven  precisely  what  Lord  Ripon  did, 
and  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  he  had  failed  to  recon¬ 
cile  his  religion  and  his  life,  and  must  go  out  finally  and  for 
ever  from  the  Church  in  which  he  was  bred  up.  If  ever  a 
strong  man  lived,  even  a  brutally  strong  man,  it  was  Martin 
Luther ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  men  whom  the  Times  will 
allow  to  be  hard-headed,  there  was  yet  a  stronger,  and  John 
Knox  first  acknowledged  his  “  apostasy  ”  when  thirty-eight, 
and  did  not  finally  break  with  Rome  till  he  was  forty-one. 
Cardinal  Newman,  whose  ability  even  the  Times  would  hardly 
question,  though  probably  a  Catholic  in  feeling  at  forty- two, 
did  not  enter  the  Roman  Church  till  he  was  forty-five,  and 
Cardinal  Manning  was  a  clergyman  in  English  Orders  till  he 
was  forty-three.  If  we  were  to  wander  farther  afield,  and  include 
either  converts  from  Paganism,  like  Mahommed,  or  those  who 
have  quitted  Christianity  for  some  form  of  disbelief,  we  could 
fill  columns  with  lists  of  strong  men  who  have  “  apostatised  ” 
after  forty,  and  have  never  been  deemed,  even  by  theological 
opponents,  wanting  either  in  courage  or  brain-power.  In  truth, 
if  age  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  tells  the  other 
way.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  for  a  cynical  onlooker  to 
say  that  a  lad  of  twenty-one,  bred  up  in  the  tradition  of 
a  great  faith,  should  hesitate  to  quit  it  before  he  had 
gained  a  wider  experience  and  a  deeper  learning ;  but 
to  say  that  a  man  of  fifty,  who,  in  opposition  to  every 
worldly  interest,  changes  his  faith,  thereby  stamps  himself  a 
fool,  is  to  deny  that  religion  can  have  any  importance  at  all, 
to  assert  that  the  problem  of  the  Whence  and  Whither  ought 
to  have  less  hold  upon  men’s  minds  than  even  a  question  of 
politics,  upon  which  men  of  mature  years  and  undoubted 
capacity  abandon  old  convictions  every  day.  If  it  was  imbecile 
in  Lord  Ripon  to  quit  the  Church  of  England  in  mature  years, 
why  was  it  a  sign  of  strength  in  Peel,  then  in  his  fullest 
manhood,  to  declare  against  Catholic  Disabilities,  or  when  his 


mind  had  further  matured,  to  reject  his  hereditary  faith  in 
Protection  for  the  gospel  of  Free-trade  ? 

It  is  useless  to  strive  with  an  opponent  wh.o  can  use  such 
arguments,  but  there  is  one  intellectual  puzzle  in  the  situation 
which  greatly  interests  us.  A  large  number  of  those  who  are 
irritated  by  Lord  Ripon’s  policy  in  India  as  a  policy  of  Indo- 
philism  are  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that  the  Viceroy  favours 
the  natives  because  he  has  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  Now, 
what  is  the  explanation  of  that  singular  impression  ?  What 
is  there  in  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
opposed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  which 
should  make  Lord  Ripon  as  a  Catholic  like  Mahommedans, 
Pagans,  or  Theists  better  than  as  a  Protestant  he  could 
have  done?  We  should  say  that  as  against  Mahommedanism, 
Catholicism  was  on  the  whole  a  little  the  more  bitter  of  the 
two  ;  while  as  concerning  Paganism,  the  views  of  the  two 
creeds,  though  somewhat  differently  expressed,  are  practi¬ 
cally  identical,  both  believing  that  Pagans  are  either  finally 
lost  or  saved  by  invincible  ignorance.  Certainly,  nothing 
in  Catholicism  tends  to  induce  Catholic  rulers  to  promote 
the  unbaptised,  or  to  acknowledge  that  equality  between 
believers  and  misbelievers  can  be  a  dogma  of  the  faith. 
Catholic  Kings  have  not  persecuted  heretics  more  determinedly 
than  they  have  persecuted  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  the 
strange  varieties  of  Paganism  which  once  covered  the  whole  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  America.  The  suspicion  is,  in  fact, 
absurd,  and  is  due  to  two  causes, — one,  that  Englishmen 
dislike  unpopular  converts  to  Catholicism  with  additional 
intensity  because  of  their  conversion, — and  another,  that 
prominent  Catholics  are  usually  Irishmen,  who  either  feel  or 
profess  unusual  sympathy  with  all  conquered  nationalities.  To 
suppose  that  a  great  English  noble  trained  to  statesmanship 
guides  his  policy  upon  purely  religious  grounds,  even  if  those 
grounds  existed,  is  nonsensical, — just  as  nonsensical  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  Sir  George  Jessel’s  judgments  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls  were  deflected  by  his  adherence 
to  the  Synagogue.  But  then  we  are  told  Lord  Ripon  is  a 
popularity-hunter.  He  may  be,  for  what  we  know, 
though  going  over  to  Rome  is  not  exactly  the  way  to  secure 
popularity ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  not  hunting  popularity  in 
India.  He  is  getting  himself  cursed  by  those  who  can  give 
him  reputation,  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to  benefit  the  silent. 
The  truth  is,  Lord  Ripon  is  a  sound,  honest  Radical,  a  little 
too  much  inclined,  as  Radical  nobles  usually  are,  to  apply  his 
principles  with  too  little  deference  for  opposing  circumstances. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  be  right,  but  the  tenth  time  he 
will  be  wrong.  In  theory,  the  Ilbert  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  can¬ 
not  be  attacked,  unless,  indeed,  we  lay  down  the  principle  that 
Mahommedan  or  heathen  Judges  cannot  be  trusted,  which 
we  do  lay  down  as  regards  all  independent  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries,  but  have  abandoned  as  regards  India  by  subject¬ 
ing  all  classes  to  them  in  civil  cases.  But  in  practice 
it  is  so  important  that  the  only  progressive  class  in  India 
should  feel  pleasantly  towards  the  Natives,  and  should  confide 
in  the  Courts,  that  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  roused  race-hatred 
and  destroyed  confidence  was,  unless  the  necessity  was  grave, 
an  error  of  judgment.  The  necessity  is  not  pleaded,  and  Lord 
Ripon  should  have  waited  until  the  real  people  made  a  grievance 
of  a  privilege  which,  as  a  community,  they  do  not  even  know, 
and  care  nothing  whatever  about.  The  mere  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  exempt  all  cantonments  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
should  have  warned  him  of  the  danger  ahead.  He  would,  however, 
never  have  brought  in  the  Bill,  if  he  had  dreamed  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  it  would  rouse;  and  he  has  modified  it,  as  Lord  Northbrook 
informed  his  audience  at  the  Colston  Dinner,  on  Tuesday,  till 
it  can  do  very  little  harm,  only  a  few  most  experienced  Native 
Judges  receiving  the  new  power,  and  the  accused  European, 
if  he  suspects  unfairness,  being  allowed  to  apply  for  a  change 
of  venue.  For  the  rest,  Lord  Ripon  is  quite  right.  The 
Bengal  Tenure  Bill,  whatever  its  demerits,  is  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  Indian  principle  that  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the 
soil  resides  in  the  tiller  of  it,  and  was  as  strongly  supported 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Lawrence  as  by  Lord  Ripon  ; 
while  the  Local  Self-Government  Bill  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  if  local  taxation  is  to  be  made  sufficiently  heavy. 
It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  Natives  of  India  cannot 
govern  their  own  cities,  when,  they  created,  enriched,  and 
managed  them  for  thousands  of  years.  Calcutta  is  a  camp  of 
huts  compared  with  Benares,  and  no  white  man  has  ordered 
the  stately  splendour  of  Jeypore.  Whether  election  is  a  good 
mode  of  getting  native  governing  committees  together  is  a  dis¬ 
putable  point,  the  true  native  method  being  government  by 
a  self-elected,  yet  representative  junta  ;  but  it  is  a  fair  experi- 
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ment  to  try,  and  one  which  gives  the  lower  householders  some¬ 
thing  like  fair-play.  The  Ilbert  Bill  injures,  because  it  frightens, 
a  most  useful  class,  but  the  other  Bills  directly  benefit  wholo 
nations  :  and  it'is  by  them,  and  not  by  one  accidental  measure, 
still  less  by  his  personal  religious  creed,  that  Lord  Bipon 
should  be  judged. 


THE  CHEERFULNESS  OF  POLITICIANS. 

mHE  celebration  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  twenty  years  con- 
JL  nection  with  Beading  has  not  only  plenty  of  special 
political  interest  of  its  own,  but  it  gives  a  brighter  impression 
of  political  life  in  general, — of  course,  particularly,  though  not 
exclusively,  on  the  Liberal  side, — than  any  recent  political 
event.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  two  admirable  speeches  are  full  of 
the  record  of  hard  work,  dull  work  in  the  study,  wearisome 
work  in  committees,  disappointing  work  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  plodding  work  on  platforms;  indeed, there  is  hardly 
any  work  of  the  simply  exciting  and  fireworks  description 
referred  to  in  them.  Yet  what  an  impression  of  deep-seated 
cheerfulness,  of  the  enjoyment  which  that  work  has  given  him, 
of  the  modest  sense  of  having  really  been  of  use  in  the  world, 
these  speeches  produce  on  us !  In  them  you  seem  to  read  the 
storv  of  a  life  of  heavy  labour,  which  has  been  almost  all  en¬ 
joyed,  almost,  all  useful,  and  almost  all  effectual.  More  than 
this,  it  has  been  almost  all  work  of  a  healthy  kind, — of  course, 
we  mean  in  the  moral  sense,  for  the  late  night-work  in  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  called  physically  healthy  for  any 
human  being.  There  has  been  no  passion  in  it,  no  bitterness, 
no  sentimental  self-consciousness,  no  vaulting  ambition  that 
overleaps  itself,  no  sense  of  weakness.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  seems 
to  have  pursued  no  dreams,  and  to  have  gained  a  great  part  of 
almost  every  political  end  he  has  aimed  at.  He  has  had  none 
of  the  agonies  to  bear  of  which  artists  and  literary  men,  how¬ 
ever  successful,  always  run  the  gauntlet.  He  has  had 
a  steadily  fruitful  career,  without  any  of  the  painful  crises 
through  which  men  of  equal  mark  in  other  walks  of  life  have 
usually  been  required  to  pass.  And  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s 
career  has  not  been  unique  in  this  respect  among  politicians. 
The  reminder  which  he  gave  us  that  at  the  opening 
of  his  public  life  Lord  Bussell  wanted  the  Liberal  party  to 
“  rest,  and  be  thankful,’’  while  Lord  Palmerston  confided  to 
the  young  politician  who  was  to  move  or  second  the  Address, 
that  Reform  had  gone  far  enough,  and  that  further  changes  in 
our  domestic  institutions  were  to  be  deprecated,  gives  a  very 
strong  impression  of  the  deep  satisfaction  with  which  these 
eminent  men  regarded  what  they  had  achieved,  seeing  that 
they  really  believed  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  it  exhausted  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  What  poet,  what  theologian,  what 
novelist,  what  philanthropist,  ever  contemplated  his  career 
with  a  satisfaction  so  profound  as  that  ?  There  was 
evidently  a  depth  of  appreciation  for  what  they  had 
effected  in  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  which  we 
should  seek  in  vain  in  the  greater  figures  of  extra-political  life. 
And  yet,  who  cannot  see  that  the  same  note  is  visible  in  the 
retrospective  speeches  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  Mr.  Bright  ?  Where  is  there  a  more  remarkable  pheno¬ 
menon  than  Mr.  Bright’s  profound  and  just  satisfaction  in  the 
result  of  his  own  Free-trade  labours  ?  He  sees  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and  is  satisfied.  This  is  rare  with  any  class  of 
men,  but  rarest  of  all  with  men  of  genius  like  Mr.  Bright, 
who  are  very  generally  given  to  depreciate  the  work  they  have 
done,  and  to  think  highly  only  of  what  they  vainly  sought  to 
do.  Mr.  Bright  rests,  and  we  think  justly  rests,  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  comparative  comfort  and  plenty  which  he  has 
brought  to  millions  of  homes,  with  far  more  peace  than  even  a 
Catholic  saint  rests  in  “  works  of  supererogation,”  as  the  Church 
calls  them.  There  is  something  of  similar  serenity  and  peace  in 
the  reproof  which  Lord  Selborne,  as  a  righteous  peace-maker, 
administered  to  his  “  noble  friend  ”  Lord  Salisbury,  for  charg¬ 
ing  the  Government  with  having  set  class  against  class  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Selborne  is  conscious  of  good  works  in  Ireland, 
and  of  good  works  only.  He  is  so  peacefully  conscious  of  them, 
that  he  does  not  even  take  offence  at  the  violent  man  who  says 
“  Fie  upon  thee,  fie  upon  thee  1”  He  is  ready  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  to  the  adversary,  and  to  recompense  him  with  good  for 
all  the  evil  which  has  been  poured  into  his  bosom.  Nor  is  this 
profound  cheerfulness  as  the 'result  of  labour,  limited  to  the 
Liberal  Party,  though,  of  course,  as  the  Liberals  have  done 
so  much  more  than  the  Conservatives,  it  is  much  commoner  in 
the  Liberals  than  in  the  Conservatives.  It  is  impossible  to 
1  ead  the  speeches  of  Sir  Richard  Cross,  for  instance,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  his  legislative  labours  as  Home  Secretary, 


— which  were  in  many  cases  both  great  and  beneficent, — 
are  often  reviewed  by  him  with  the  same  feeling  of  serene  self¬ 
approval,  a  self-approval  certainly  not  undeserved.  Nor  can 
Lord  Cairns  refer  to  the  changes  he  has  made  in  the  Land 
Laws  without  evidence  of  the  same  complacency.  We 
believe  that  political  work,  so  far  as  it  bears,  or  appears  to 
bear,  the  test  of  time,  is  really  some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
work  to  the  conscience  that  man  can  achieve.  It  benefits  a 
great  number ;  the  merit  of  it  is  shared  amongst  many  ; 
there  is  no  intolerable  conceit  or  self-righteousness  in  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  shared  in  a  great  work  done  by  a  great  joint  effort, 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  If  “  good  works  ”  may  be  relied  on  at 
all,  these  are  certainly  the  kind  of  good  works  which  seem  to 
bring  most  healing  to  the  consciences  of  the  doers.  They 
take  them  more  out  of  themselves,  and  yet  increase  the  sense 
of  personal  efficiency.  Again,  they  are  works  which  train  the 
temper  and  restrain  the  passions,  which  teach  patience  and 
equanimity,  while  they  lend  significance  to  life.  Look,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  Mr.  Fawcett, — how  simply  and  yet  gladly  his  mind 
rests  on  the  number  of  commons  and  open  spaces  he  and  his 
friends,  including  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  have  saved  to  the  people. 
You  can  see  that  if  ever  he  is  compelled  to  be  shut  up  in  him¬ 
self,  if  ever  he  loses, — as  we  hope  he  never  may, — his  aptitude 
for  work,  he  will  reckon  up  the  good  works  of  the  Penny  Stamp 
Deposits,  the  Parcel  Post,  the  Sixpenny  Telegraphs,  the  burdens 
saved  to  India  and  the  open  spaces  saved  to  England,  as  so 
many  passports  to  the  Book  of  Life.  If  Moore  had  written  a 
poem  on  the  salvation  of  a  politician,  he  would  have  made  the 
Peri  take  up  to  Heaven  not  a  tear  of  penitence,  but  a  resolution 
in  Committee  or  a  useful  Act  of  Parliament. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  politicians  quite  right  and  very 
reasonable  in  deriving  so  much  satisfaction  from  the  genuinely 
useful  labours  in  which  they  exhaust  their  strength  and  spend 
their  leisure,  as  well  as  their  working  hours.  The  late  Mr. 
Bagehot  used  to  say  that  the  young  Peers  had  never  found 
out  how  much  more  really  amusing  a  life  of  genuine  work  is 
than  a  life  of  what  is  called  amusement ;  and  of  all  kinds  of 
hard  work,  political  hard  work,  so  long  as  it  stands  the  test  of 
time,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  gratifying.  Not,  indeed, 
that  any  kind  of  work  is  more  wearisome  and  vexatious  than 
political  work  during  the  long,  slow  process  of  instilling  con¬ 
viction  into  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  indifferent  Members 
whom  you  have  to  convince,  not  so  much  that  your  object  is 
good,  as  that  the  country  desires  it  and  will  resent  being 
thwarted  ;  but  when  the  object  is  achieved,  and  turns  out 
as  good  or  better  than  it  was  thought,  there  is  something 
really  satisfying  in  seeing  it  produce  the  result  predicted,  and 
remembering  that  you  yourself  were  part  of  that  result,  that  in 
some  sense  it  represents  your  own  will  and  your  own  life.  At 
all  events,  there  is  certainly  no  more  cheerful  and  no  more  reason¬ 
able  class  of  men  than  successful  politicians  ;  and  in  no  other 
work  of  our  age  does  the  benignant  aspect  of  merit  seem  to 
show  itself  with  so  much  simplicity,  and  so  little  of  priggish¬ 
ness  or  conceit.  What  men  have  striven  for  long,  in  concert 
with  a  host  of  others,  and  on  behalf  of  a  whole  nation,  seems, 
when  it  is  gained,  to  have  a  reality  and  durability  of  value 
which  hardly  anything  else  in  life  possesses ;  and  yet  to  in¬ 
volve  the  praise  and  merit  of  so  many  others,  that  it  cannot 
be  either  unseemly  or  conceited  to  feed  yourself  on  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  personally  contributed  to  the  victory. 


GERMANY  AND  SPAIN. 

ING  ALFONSO  of  Spain  recently  visited  the  German 
Emperor  at  Homburg,  received  at  his  hands  the  highest 
honour  he  could  confer,  and  was  treated  in  all  respects  as  the 
Sovereign  of  a  great  and  most  friendly  people.  Moreover,  he 
was  assured  that  his  rank  in  Europe  should  be  acknowledged 
by  the  elevation  of  the  Ministers  representing  German}'  and 
Spain  in  Madrid  and  Berlin  to  the  rank  of  Ambassadors,  a 
promise  which  is  to  be  carried  out  immediately  after  the 
Prince’s  visit.  And  now  the  .Crown  Prince  has  been  directed 
to  return  King  Alfonso’s  visit  as  his  father’s  direct  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  to  travel  to  Madrid  in  Royal  state,  crossing  the 
sea  under  the  escort  of  a  German  squadron.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  Court  like  that  of  Berlin  pays  elaborate  honours  like 
these  without  a  political  motive,  if  only  because  it  fully 
understands  that  a  political  motive  will  bo  ascribed  to  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  that  motive  is.  Prince 
Bismarck  does  not  dread  France,  but  he  does  dread  a 
coalition  with  France  for  its  centre ;  and  the  first  object 
of  his  policy  is  to  convince  French  statesmen  that 
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their  country  is  isolated,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  hostile 
or  calculating  Powers,  and  that  France  must  perforce 
abstain  from  any  attempt  at  revenge.  The  Prince  does  not 
believe  that  Frenchmen  have  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  the 
invasion,  or  that  they  despair  of  reversing  its  results;  but  he 
does  believe  that  they  will  make  no  movement,  unless  they 
have  fair  grounds  for  expecting  reasonable  success.  He  over¬ 
rates,  rather  than  underrates,  French  prudence.  He  sets  him¬ 
self,  therefore,  deliberately  to  make  his  strength  and  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  France  as  visible  as  possible,  and  is  especially  anxious 
to  secure  the  countries  which  border  upon  the  object  of  his  fear-. 
He  has  secured  Italy,  and  if  he  can  secure  Spain,  France  will  be 
ringed-in  with  Powers  who  could  invade  or  threaten  her  from 
the  north-east,  from  the  south-east,  and  from  the  south-west 
all  at  once.  She  is  in  fact  throttled,  and  unless  she  could 
secure  the  alliance  either  of  England  or  Russia,  could  not  with¬ 
out  folly  attempt  a  war  with  the  ever-prepared  German  Power. 
England,  the  Prince  thinks,  probably  with  truth,  would  not 
intervene  on  the  Continent,  where  armies  are  now  so  huge  ;  and 
Russia  is  reluctant  either  to  run  such  risks  as  war  would 
involve,  or  to  trust  a  Government  so  hostile  as  that  of  France 
to  every  form  of  Monarchy, — another  reason  for  the  preference 
felt  in  Berlin  for  a  Republic  in  France.  Europe,  therefore,  is 
separated  from  France,  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the 
German  Chancellor  calculates  on  peace. 

It  is  an  astute  calculation,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that 
the  most  successful  statesman  of  the  age  can  commit  blunders, 
but  Prince  Bismarck  seems  to  us  to  be  running  very  great 
risks.  He  can  hardly  obtain  much  from  Spain,  for  he  does  not 
want  a  fleet,  certain  if  it  threatened  France  to  be  destroyed, 
and  Spain  has  no  army  mobile  enough  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  in 
force.  She  has  not  adopted  universal  military  service. 
Twenty  thousand  men  could  defend  the  Passes  from  the 
French  side,  and  it  is  not  from  want  of  men  to  collect 
at  separated  points  that  France  will  ever  be  in  any  danger. 
The  diversion  to  be  created  by  Spain  could  not  be  a  for¬ 
midable  one,  while  in  arranging  for  it,  or  seeming  to 
arrange  for  it,  Prince  Bismarck  is  rousing  a  rage  in  France 
which,  far  more  than  any  diplomatic  combination,  may  threaten 
peace.  The  peasantry  dread  war,  but  all  signs  combine  to 
show  that  French  politicians,  together  with  the  people  of  the 
cities,  are  rising  to  a  dangerous  height  of  irritability.  They 
see  insults  everywhere,  detect  in  every  newspaper  article  a 
tendency  to  menace,  and  may  yet,  under  some  sudden  impulse, 
lose  their  heads,  and  decide  to  risk  all  rather  than  endure 
longer  what  they  think  humiliation.  In  such  a  temper, 
nations  will  promise  much  and  give  up  much,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  may  find  that  he  has  not  yet  quite  realised 
what  France  “  raised  to  the  height  of  circumstances,”  as 
Danton  put  it,  could  offer  to  the  enemies  of  Germany,  open 
and  secret,  for  their  alliance,  and  even  for  a  slowness  in  mobili¬ 
sation  which  would  have  many  of  the  effects  of  neutrality.  It 
is  dangerous  by  such  steady  pressure  to  drive  a  nervous  and 
susceptible  people  into  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  they  may 
take  counsel  of  despair,  and  decide  that  if  war  is  suicide, 
suicide  is  preferable  to  life  under  such  conditions.  Prince 
Bismarck  should  remember,  if  his  real  object  is  peace,  that 
he  is  not  immortal,  and  that  his  successor  will  not  inspire 
that  personal  awe,  either  in  Paris,  Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg, 
which  is  now  so  visible  among  the  factors  that  make  for 
peace.  We  have  repeatedly  condemned  French  susceptibility 
as  unreasonable,  but  even  Englishmen  would  fret  if  they  saw 
a  victorious  enemy  calmly  marshalling  country  after  country 
into  rank  against  them,  and  France  is  not  an  island.  She  is 
in  real  danger,  if  defeated,  of  losing  provinces,  or  even  of  a 
dismemberment,  which  might  terminate  her  national  existence. 

Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  King  of  Spain,  even  if 
desirous,  can  give  Germany  any  effectual  assistance.  His 
people  are  very  insular,  little  disposed  to  profitless  war, 
and  apt  to  calculate  that  whatever  comes,  they  will  for  cen¬ 
turies  have  but  one  important  neighbour,  and  that  is  France. 
They  are  proud,  and  may  be  delighted  with  promotion  in 
European  rank  ;  and  they  are  dignified,  and  will  be  sure  to 
show  honour  to  so  highly  placed  a  visitor,  who,  moreover,  has 
in  no  way  injured  or  affronted  them  ;  but  if  they  are  to  do 
more,  they  will  want  a  quid  pro  qtio,  and  what  has  Germany 
to  give  them  ?  She  might  conceivably,  if  victorious,  give 
Portugal ;  but  do  the  Spaniards  wish  for  Portugal  as  an  un¬ 
willing  dependency,  an  Ireland  in  which  every  discontented 
party  would  find  friends?  Their  statesmen  have  hitherto 
hijped  to  gain  Portugal  as  we  gained  Scotland,  not  as  we 
gained  Ireland.  Germany  could  also  hold  the  ring  while 
Spain  conquered  Morocco  ;  but  Morocco,  though  every 


Spaniard  thinks  of  it  as  his  reversionary  heritage,  is  hardly 
worth  the  permanent  hostility  of  France.  Germany  could 
give  effective  guarantees  against  an  invasion  from  the  North, 
but  the  Spaniards  do  not  dread  one,  and  have  an  even  ex¬ 
aggerated  idea  of  the  inviolability  of  their  country.  In  their 
own  judgment,  they  drove  out  Napoleon  I.  There  are  no  colonies 
to  be  obtained  by  German  aid,  nor  are  Spaniards  seeking  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  colonial  dominion.  It  seems  as  if  Germany  had 
little  to  offer  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  she  has  nearly  as  little 
to  promise  to  the  King.  Prince  Bismarck  is  very  strong,  but  he 
could  not  prevent  a  revolution  in  Madrid,  or  debar  the  French 
from  secretly  encouraging  it,  or  shoot  the  Generals  who  led  a 
pronunciamiento.  Already  it  is  reported  the  Spanish  Repub¬ 
licans  stand  aloof  from  the  grand  reception  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince,  and  to  the  Republicans  must  be  added  that 
important  party,  strongly  represented  even  in  the  Cabinet, 
which  holds  that  the  friendship  of  France  is  the  one  per¬ 
manent  interest  of  Spain.  We  shall  see  very  shortly  to 
which  side  the  body  of  the  people  incline  ;  but  it  is 
most  improbable  that  in  a  country  like  Spain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  foreign,  a  Northern,  and  a  Protestant  Power 
will  help  to  consolidate  the  throne.  It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  avoid  a  doubt  whether  this  new  stroke  of  policy  will  pro¬ 
duce  great  results,  and  whether  Prince  Bismarck  may  not  pay 
too  dearly  for  a  great  diplomatic  success.  That  he  does  not 
think  so  is  evident,  for  it  is  now  thirteen  years  since  he 
accepted  the  throne  of  Spain  for  a  Hohenzollern  ;  but  even  he, 
within  his  own  special  domain,  may  be  capable  of  mistake. 


THE  FRANCHISE  IN  IRELAND. 

E  do  not  understand  the  sort  of  rage  with  which  not 
only  Tories,  but  some  moderate  Liberals  regard  any 
proposal  for  reducing  the  Irish  Franchise.  That  men  like 
Lord  Hartington  should  distrust  propositions  to  create  Pro¬ 
vincial  or  County  Governments  in  Ireland  is  intelligible,  for 
they  fear  that  such  Governments  will  ultimately  control  the 
Police,  and  may  serve  as  centres  of  insurrection.  We  do  not 
agree  with  them,  because  we  believe  that  power  will  create 
the  sense  of  responsibility — always  too  feeble  in  Ireland,  where 
the  populace  never  quite  expects  success  in  its  movements — 
and  that  granting  the  worst,  men  intent  upon  insurrection 
become  better  than  men  intent  upon  assassination ;  but  the 
objection  is  reasonable  and  statesmanlike.  The  reduction  of 
the  franchise,  on  the  other  hand,  can  in  no  way  facilitate 
insurrection,  rather  it  makes  it  less  easy.  Insurgent 
leaders  want  only  men  to  lead  and  arms  to  give  them, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  men  or  arms  in  Ireland 
under  one  franchise  than  under  another.  A  peasant  with 
a  rifle  and  no  vote  can  shoot  just  as  straight,  and  march 
just  as  fast,  as  the  same  man  turned  into  a  full  elector.  He 
will  be  no  braver,  no  better  drilled,  and  a  little  less  full  of  hatred, 
because  he  will  possess  a  larger  power  of  giving  civil  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  antipathies.  It  is  dumb  rage  which  is  dangerous, 
not  rage  which  flies  to  a  telephone.  The  power  of  insurrection 
will  remain  just  where  it  is,  whatever  the  franchise,  even  if  it 
should  be  universal ;  that  is,  it  will  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  most  extreme  Irish  leaders,  exist  at  all,  unless,  indeed,  the 
material  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  previously  crippled  in 
some  universal  or  long-continued  war.  To  plead  danger  of 
that  .sort  as  a  reason  for  refusing  the  demand,  is  to  put  forward 
an  argument  which  every  soldier  in  Europe,  even  if  he  is 
affiliated  to  the  Secret  Societies,  knows  to  be  perfectly  futile. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  history,  voters  do  not  readily  take  up 
arms ;  and  when  they  do,  are  just  as  easily  defeated  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  a  ballot-box.  Even  the  Paris  Communists  who 
were  voters  did  not  fight  well,  and  every  second  man  who 
turned  out  under  the  Commune  had  either  passed  through  the 
regular  military  mill,  or  had  been  trained  to  use  his  arms 
during  the  six  months’  siege. 

But  then  think  of  the  Parliamentary  difficulty.  These 
new  voters  will  all,  it  is  said,  vote  as  Mr.  Parnell  bids  them, 
his  party  will  be  largely  reinforced,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
We  fully  acknowledge  the  Parliamentary  difficulty,  which  has 
been  a  preoccupation  of  this  journal  for  three  years,  and  which 
it  is  quite  conceivable  may  become  even  worse.  But  we  cannot 
see  why  it  should  become  worse  because  a  householder  franchise 
is  introduced  in  Ireland.  The  hold  of  the  Extremists  over  the 
householders  will  not  be  stronger  than  their  hold  over  the 
farmers  and  small  shopkeepers,  who  now  form  the  majority  of 
the  constituencies.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  weaker,  because 
the  agricultural  labourers  and  skilled  artisans  who  are  now 
kept  out  have  different  interests,  and  on  points  different  views, 
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from  those  who  now  monopolise  the  franchise ,  and  will, 
moreover,  be  more  amenable  to  ideas,  and  less  to  purely  sordid 
influences.  If  anything  in  politics  is  clear,  it  is  clear  that  the 
dissolving  force  which  will  one  day  break  up  the  Parnellites 
must  come  from  within,  and  that  force  will  be  generated 
much  sooner  among  large  popular  constituencies  than 
among  the  small  and  narrow  oligarchy  which  now,  owing 
to  defects  in  distribution  as  well  as  franchise,  forms  the 
constituency  of  Ireland.  For,  be  it  remembered,  if  the  fran¬ 
chise  is  not  lowered,  the  difficulty  of  including  Ireland  in  a 
Redistribution  Bill  will  be  indefinitely  increased,  as  the  seats 
must  be  assigned  on  some  principle  differing  from  that  in  foi*ce 
in  England,  and  sure  to  be  denounced  by  one  party  or  another 
as  unjust.  That  Tories  should  believe  in  limited  constituencies 
we  can  understand,  though  Tories  are  losing  that  faith  ;  but 
for  ourselves,  we  hold  that  the  principles  of  liberty  are  true, 
even  in  Ireland,  and  that  England,  so  long  as  she  tries  to  do 
justice,  has  more  to  hope  from  the  solid  body  of  the  Irish 
people  with  household  responsibilities,  than  from  any  smaller 
class  which  may  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  hatred  or  dis¬ 
content,  or  the  dreamy  hope  that  an  independent  Irish  Republic 
would  become  an  island  Switzerland.  The  very  principle  of 
democracy  as  a  working-power  is  that  a  large  community  has 
instincts,  at  least  in  great  crises,  which  help  it  to  decide 
aright ;  and,  for  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  we  do  not  believe 
that  Irishmen  differ  radically  from  all  mankind.  Is  it  in 
boroughs  like  Dungarvan  that  we  find  the  most  practical  of 
Irish  Members  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  much  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
any  Bill  at  all,  if  Ireland  is  left  out,  and  her  entire  people 
irritated,  for  that  argument,  though  it  is  constantly  pressed  by 
Liberals  and  must  be  attentively  considered  by  the  Cabinet, 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  the  present  electors  of  Ireland  desire 
to  give  up  their  monopoly,  of  which,  recollecting  the  differences 
between  labourers  and  farmers,  we  are  not  quite  sure  ;  but  we 
may  press  another  and  much  stronger  argument.  If  we  refuse 
to  include  Ireland  in  the  reduction  of  the  franchise,  we  place, 
for  the  first  time,  a  moral  argument  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  hand. 
The  moral  basis  of  the  Union  is  that  it  is  a  Union,  that  the 
Three  Kingdoms  are  governed  on  the  same  principles  by  their 
own  representatives.  That  basis  is  not  quite  perfect,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Peers,  who  are  in  a  great  majority 
British,  do  reject  measures  desired  by  the  Irish  more  often 
than  they  reject  measures  desired  by  the  English  or 
Scotch  ;  but  that  is  the  theory,  and  if  the  new  franchise 
is  granted  to  Britain  and  refused  to  Ireland,  it  is  openly 
abandoned.  Parliament  proclaims  openly  that  it  distrusts  the 
people  of  one  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  and  enables  Mr.  Parnell 
at  once  to  declare  that  even  in  the  matter  of  representation, 
Ireland  is  treated  as  a  conquered  State.  It  may  be  retorted 
that  the  distrust  is  genuine,  and  has  ample  justification  ;  but 
the  argument  will  only  be  valid  with  those  who  are  already 
convinced.  When  England  was  utterly  discontented  in  1831, 
ripe,  as  the  closest  observers  believed,  for  revolution,  when  the 
very  Monarchy  was  in  danger  and  a  Republic  within  measurable 
distance,  that  was  held  to  be  a  reason  for  granting,  not  for  re¬ 
fusing,  the  reduction  of  the  franchise.  Why  is  it  not  a  reason 
in  Ireland  also  ?  Because  the  people  will  not  be  conciliated,  but 
only  made  more  hostile  ?  That  might  be  a  reason  for  refusing 
the  franchise  altogether,  and  governing  Ireland  on  other  prin¬ 
ciples,  through  a  Government  intent  only  on  solving  the 
social  question,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  self-government ; 
but  it  is  no  reason  for  keeping  up  unequal  franchises,  and  so 
entrusting  England  to  its  people  and  Ireland  to  a  class,  while 
still  professing  to  govern  both  in  the  same  manner.  We  do 
not  remove  the  discontent  in  Ireland  by  limiting  the  franchise, 
but  only  pro  tanto  silence  its  expression  in  Parliament.  If 
the  Parliamentary  government  of  Ireland  is  to  continue  at 
all,  let  it  at  least  be  real  and  honest,  and  let  those 
whom  in  England  we  consider  “  the  people  ”  for  governing 
purposes,  elect  in  Ireland  also  the  representatives  they  prefer. 
If  they  choose  bad  representatives,  that  is  a  misfortune  for  all 
Three  Kingdoms  alike  ;  but  it  is  not  so  great  a  misfortune  as  it 
would  be  for  Ireland  to  believe  that  we  were  only  cheating 
her  with  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  that  in  reality  we  so 
managed  the  suffrage  that  she  could  not  send  up  the  party  she 
wished  to  represent  her  in  its  just  voting  strength.  The  extent 
of  that  strength  may  furnish  hereafter  a  great  and  difficult 
problem  for  a  statesman  to  solve,  but  we  shall  at  least  be 
grappling  with  a  reality,  and  not  wiih  a  sort  of  cloud, 
which  eludes  every  effort  either  at  fighting  or  at  court¬ 
ship.  Let  us  accept  even  the  unproved  theory  that  Ire¬ 
land  will  return  Parnellites,  and  ask  ourselves  coolly  if  much 


has  been  gained  by  the  Parnellites  being  so  few  that  their 
leader  can  control  them  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  their  allegiance. 
He  thinks  he  can  control  seventy  followers  as  easily  as  twenty, 
and  forgets  that  a  people  when  enfranchised  is  never  of  one 
mind,  and  that  every  fresh  group  of  followers  contains  fresh 
minds  and  fresh  potential  rivals.  We  had  rather  be  forced  to 
deal  with  Ireland  than  with  any  class  within  her,  for  then  our 
measures  will  at  least  be  effective ;  and  even  on  the  Tory 
theory,  Ireland  with  a  lower  franchise  will  be  more  truly  repre¬ 
sented  than  she  is  now.  Ask  any  diplomatist  in  Europe 
whether  he  would  rather  deal  with  a  hostile  Envo)q  or  with 
an  Envoy  who  represented  just  half  of  the  hostility  of  his 
Court. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  MR.  PLIMSOLL’S  ACT. 

ONE  of  the  most  frequent  of  Tory  fallacies  is  that  which 
represents  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  destructive  one,  and  a 
Liberal  Government  as  a  company  of  Destroying  Angels,  whose 
sole  mission  is  to  smite,  and  spare  not.  If,  however,  we  look 
at  facts,  instead  of  fancies,  and  substitute  the  realities  of  the 
upper  air  for  the  idols  of  the  Cave,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
characteristic  work  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  office  is  construc¬ 
tion,  or  reconstruction.  If  England  wants  a  thing  done,  she 
must  set  the  Liberal  Party  to  do  it.  The  Army  was  in  need 
of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  throw  the  career  of 
an  officer  open  to  talent,  instead  of  gold.  Viscount  Cardwell 
and  Mr.  Childers  had  to  construct  a  Reserve,  and  to  rein¬ 
vigorate  the  Standing  Force  by  the  introduction  of  short  ser¬ 
vice.  A  Liberal  Government  reconstituted  our  Judicial  system, 
and  a  Liberal  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  have 
remodelled  their  procedure  to  suit  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
country.  It  required  a  Liberal  Government  half  a  century  ago 
to  create  the  Penny  Post.  It  needed  Mr. 'Fawcett  to  give  us 
the  Parcels  Post.  A  Liberal  Lord  Chancellor  passed  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  of  1869,  the  bankruptcy  provisions  of  which 
worked  so  well  that  they  have  been  preserved  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  new  Act,  which  a  Liberal  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  required  to  get  passed,  by  way  of  remedying  the 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  liquidation  provisions 
of  the  old  Act.  In  1876,  that  ardent  Liberal,  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
coerced  a  Conservative  Government  into  passing  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  Now  it  requires  the  energies  of  a  Liberal 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  not  content  to  rest  on  his 
achievements  in  the  Bankruptcy  and  Patent  Acts,  which  would 
have  satisfied  a  Conservative  Minister  for  a  six  years’  term  of 
office,  to  set  to  work  and  construct  new  machinery  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Act,  and  saving  life 
and  property  from  destruction  at  sea. 

Statistics  go  to  show  that  the  Act  of  1876,  though  it  has,  no 
doubt,  acted  as  a  preventive  to  many  possible  causes  of  disaster, 
has  not  reduced  the  list  of  losses  so  much  as  was  expected  or 
hoped.  There  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  the  number  of 
lives  lost,  which  amounted  in  1881-82  to  no  less  than  3,372,  or 
644  more  than  it  was  in  1876-77.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  lost,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  1303, — a  few  less  than  the  year  before,  when  the  number 
lost  was  1310.  It  is  true  that  both  the  sea-going  population 
and  the  sea-going  ships,  though  they  have  remained  about  the 
same  in  point  of  numbers,  have  practically,  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  average  of  loss,  largely  increased  during  the  in¬ 
terim,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  voyages  done  by  ships 
and  men  since  steamers  have  been  more  largely  substituted  for 
sailing-vessels.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  losses  have 
increased  also,  and  probably  more  than  proportionally  to 
the  risks.  Plimsoll’s  Act  placed  a  check  on  the  carelessness 
and  incapacity  of  the  ship’s  officers  in  the  inquiries  of  the 
Wreck  Commissioner’s  Court.  These  inquiries  are  far  more 
potent  as  a  check  than  any  which  exists  on  the  carelessness 
and  incapacity  of  land  carriers,  such  as  railway  officials.  An 
inquiry,  the  result  of  which  may  be,  and  as  experience  has 
shown  often  is,  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  possibility  of  profes¬ 
sional  employment,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  an  inquiry  which  must  result  in  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  or  nothing,  and  which  accordingly  generally 
results  in  nothing.  But  when  you  have  added  an  additional 
incentive  to  the  British  sailor  to  do  his  duty,  you  have  not 
thereby  removed  all  or  the  chief  causes  of  sea-loss. 

The  Act  of  1876  was  aimed  far  more  at  fraudulent  or  care¬ 
less  shipowners  than  at  inefficient  or  careless  masters.  But 
though  Plimsoll’s  mark  is  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  all  ship', 
to  this  moment,  many  i3  the  tall  ship  that  has  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  it.  Though  it  is  a  misdemeanour  to  send  an 
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unseaworthy  ship  to  sea,  and  though  penalties  are  heaped  up 
against  overloading,  and  against  lading  grain  except  in  bags 
or  with  proper  boards  or  bulkheads  to  prevent  the  shifting 
of  the  cargo,  and  against  carrying  deck-loads  of  timber 
during  winter ;  yet,  somehow  or  another,  ships  have  been 
lost,  in  ways  that  rouse  suspicion  whether  the  Act  has 
been  more  than  a  brutum  fulmen.  Even  the  power  of 
detention  in  cases  where  unseaworthiness  is  suspected, 
though  it  has  in  a  few  cases  probably  prevented  danger, 
if  not  disaster,  has  yet  been  but  seldom  called  into  action. 
The  temptation  to  shipowners  to  send  ships  to  perdition, 
or  to  sea  with  a  very  good  chance  of  going  there,  has  proved 
stronger  than  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  penalties. 

These  were  the  reasons  which  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
moved  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  issue  a  Memorandum  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  shipping,  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  Merchant 
Shipping  Council.  The  answers  received  were  not  favourable, 
and  the  Council  has  now  been  dropped,  in  favour  of  a  new  scheme 
put  forward  in  a  Circular  issued  this  month.  Two  kinds  of 
reform,  are  suggested  in  this  document, — reforms  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  law  which  relates  to  shipowners,  and  reforms 
in  the  procedure  by  which  the  already  existing  laws 
can  be  enforced.  The  Circular  points  out  that,  in  many 
cases,  “  the  loss  of  a  ship  is  a  profitable  transaction 
to  its  owners.”  “  The  ship  may  be  insured  for  more 
than  its  value  ;  the  freight  may  be  insured  out  and  home,  and 
recovered  without  deduction  for  expenses  which  will  not  have 
been  incurred  if  the  vessel  is  lost ;  the  cargo  may  be  insured 
above  its  value,  or  at  a  speculative  value.”  Charles  Eeade,  long 
ago,  gave  utterance  in  a  novel  to  the  suspicions  of  “  foul  play  ”  to 
which  such  temptations  give  rise.  A  case  now  pending  in  the 
Criminal  Courts  may  serve  to  show,  at  least,  what  things  are 
looked  upon  as  possible,  if  not  what  actually  happens,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  law  of  Marine  Insurance.  The  Cir¬ 
cular  also  points  out  that  the  liability  of  shipowners  as  carriers 
is  unduly  limited  by  bills  of  lading,  and  that  their  liability 
as  employers  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  em¬ 
ployers.  Further,  “  his  responsibility,  both  to  servants 
and  passengers  and  to  other  owners,  in  case  of  collision,  is 
arbitrarily  limited  ;  and  in  the  case  of  single-ship  companies 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts  it  may  be,  and  sometimes 
is,  absolutely  extinguished.”  This  statement  of  the  evils  of 
course  suggests  in  what  direction  the  remedies  are  to  be 
sought,  but  as  no  specific  detailed  suggestions  are  made,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  invited  from  those  to  whom  the  Circular  is 
sent,  it  is  premature  to  discuss  them  now,  though  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  this  week  expressed  his  own  opinion.  The  bill  of 
lading,  with  its  long  strings  of  exceptions,  is  a  marvellous  docu¬ 
ment,  to  those  who  are  not  hardened  to  it  by  custom  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  our  experience  of  railway  companies,  we  should 
wonder  that  any  one  who  was  paid  for  his  work  should  thus  be 
allowed  to  disclaim  liability  in  case  of  loss  to  the  employer. 
It  is,  however,  no  light  matter  to  lay  hands  on  documents 
which  have  been  expounded  in  the  Courts  for  centuries,  and 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  an  outcry  raised  by  the  “  hide¬ 
bound  ”  formalists.  But  the  forms  of  conveyances,  which 
descend  from  quite  as  great  an  antiquity,  have  been  remoulded 
in  accordance  with  modern  needs  by  Act  of  Parliament,  so 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  policy  of 
marine  insurance,  should  not  be  overhauled  by  the  same 
omnipotent  authority.  Life  and  property,  are,  after  all,  more 
sacred  than  forms,  and  even  than  freedom  of  contract,  falselv  so 
called.  It  is  better,  and  easier,  too,  to  put  down  crime  by 
preventing  its  being  profitable,  than  by  increasing  the  stringency 
of  punishments  and  the  chances  of  detection. 

These  last  objects  are,  however,  also  aimed  at  by  the 
suggested  establishment  of  Local  Marine  Courts  in  each 
principal  port.  These  Courts  are  to  consist  of  an  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  person  named  by  the  shipowners  or 
the  Local  Marine  Board.  Their  duties  will  be  to  settle 
questions  arising  with  regard  to  the  detention  and  survey  of 
ships  in  a  summary  way,  and  if  that  Court  once  decides  in 
favour  of  detention,  even  though  its  decision  should  be 
reversed,  the  owner  cannot  recover  damages.  This  Court  will 
also  fulfil  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  Wreck  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Wreck  Inquiry  Courts,  and  will  hold  inquiries  into 
all  shipping  disasters  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
thereon,  and  if  necessary  recommend  criminal  prosecution  or 
the  suspension  of  certificates. 

There  is  to  be  an  appeal  from  these  Courts  to  Shipping  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  are  to  consist  of  a  lawyer,  a  retired  ship¬ 
owner,  and  a  specialist  in  shipbuilding,  &c.  If  in  any  case 
the  Local  Marine  Court  disagrees,  the  case  goes  at  once  to  the 


Commissioners;  cases  of  damages  for  detention  are  also  to  go  to 
them  ;  and  in  any  cases  before  them,  they  have  power  of  punish¬ 
ment,  in  withholding  certificates,  and  so  on.  They  are  also  to 
have  semi-administrative  duties  in  deciding,  on  complaint 
made,  whether  any  proposed  new  rule  made  by  the  Board  for 
the  guidance  of  their  officers  as  regards  survey  of  ships  shall 
come  into  force  or  not. 

Whether  this  last  provision  would  work,  or  not,  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  may,  indeed,  be  justified  by  the  analogy  of  rules  of 
procedure  made  by  the  Judges  who  have  to  administer 
them,  but  they  are  rules  of  procedure  of  their  own  officers, 
or  of  proceedings  before  themselves.  Here  the  Commissioners 
are  to  judge  on  rules  made  to  guide  officers  of  an  independent 
authority,  and  in  matters  not  before  them,  but  on  which  they 
will,  nevertheless,  have  to  decide  between  those  officers  and 
other  persons.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  detail.  The 
Local  Marine  Court  is  the  main  feature  of  the  scheme.  It 
aims  at  getting  the  force  of  the  shipowners  as  a  class  on  the 
side  of  honesty  and  efficiency,  and  so  creating  an  esprit  cle  corps 
in  the  better  members  of  the  class  which  will  pervade  the 
whole,  and  also  at  invoking  local  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
good  name  and  fame  of  the  port.  The  scheme,  in  fact,  in¬ 
vokes  the  two  great  principles  of  English  life, — local  self- 
government  and  class  self-government.  A  scheme  so  designed 
ought  hardly  to  fail  of  success. 


MARTIN  LUTHER. 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  the  estimates  of  Luther  differ  so  widely 
as  they  do.  Even  the  keenest  Roman  Catholic  must- 
often  be  bewildered  by  the  passionate  intensity  of  his  faith, 
the  unfathomable  depth  of  his  hope,  the  tenderness  of 
his  love.  Even  the  most  ardent  Protestant  must  be  revolted 
by  the  fury  of  his  controversial  language,  his  utter  scorn  for 
the  notion  that  the  will  counts  for  anything  in  the  religious 
life,  the  coarseness  of  his  morality,  the  private  sanction 
which  he  gave  to  polygamy,  his  violent  exaggeration  of  the 
contrast  between  nature  and  grace,  and  his  exhortation  to  “sin. 
stroDgly  ”  that  grace  may  the  more  abound.  Yet  Luther  wins 
admiration  from  the  most  unexpected  sources.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  heartily  opposed  to  Luther’s  moral  and  religious  philo¬ 
sophy  than  Coleridge,  yet  almost  everything  Coleridge  says  of 
Luther  is  said  iu  admiration.  “  Luther  is,  in  parts,”  he  said, 
“  the  most  evangelical  writer  I  know,  after  the  Apostles  and 
Apostolic  men and  qualified  as  this  praise  is,  by  the  expression 
“in  parts,”  nothing  could  be  truer,  though  nothing  could 
be  falser,  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  Luther’s 
teaching.  Luther  was  at  home  in  the  circle  of  Scriptural 
ideas  wherever  his  own  strong  personality  had  not  revolted 
against  those  ideas,  as  few  men  have  ever  been  at  home  in 
them,  and  there  was  a  naivete,  and  a  simplicity  in  his  mode  of 
expressing  these  ideas  which  hardly  any  other  religious  teacher 
has  equalled.  Again,  Luther’s  words  had  a  natural  life  of 
their  own — hands  and  feet,  as  he  himself  said  of  the  words 
of  the  Bible, — which  gives  him  a  singular  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  spiritual  life.  Coleridge  has  well  contrasted  Luther 
with  Erasmus,  when  he  said,  “Erasmus’s  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament  is  clear  and  explanatory,  but  you  cannot 
expect  anythiag  very  deep  from  Erasmus.  The  only  fit  com¬ 
mentator  on  Paul  was  Luther — not  by  any  means  such  a 
gentleman  as  the  Apostle,  but  almost  as  great  a  genius.”  Yet 
Luther  undoubtedly  more  or  less  misunderstood  St.  Paul,  when 
he  explained  his  teaching,  as  he  always  did,  in  the  sense  of  the 
positive  predestination  of  the  elect  to  eternal  life,  without  any 
question  of  the  part  taken  by  the  human  will.  “The  law  does 
not  endure  grace,”  said  Luther,  “  and  in  its  turn  grace  does  not 
endure  the  law.”  No  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  had 
to  make  almost  as  great  a  fight  on  behalf  of  “  the  law,”  in  order  to 
save  the  best  leaven  of  civil  society,  as  he  had  ever  made  against 
it  in  his  theological  ardour  for  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith;  and  no  wonder  that,  hampered  as  he  was  by  his  own 
deeper  teaching,  his  comparatively  superficial  struggle  on  behalf 
of  “  the  law  ”  was  but  vain.  The  truth  is  that  Luther  embodied  a 
great  insurrection  on  behalf  of  nature  and  grace  against  all  the 
conventions  of  an  artificial  ecclesiastical  system,  and  that  every¬ 
thing  which  tended  to  mediate  between  nature  and  grace,  every¬ 
thing  which,  like  the  Sacramental  principle,  pointed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  reconciling  nature  and  grace,  i.e.,  of  making  grace  natural 
or  nature  gracious,  was  to  Luther  repulsive  and  artificial, — unless 
he  thought  he  had  for  it  some  positive  text,  from  the  literal 
wording  of  which  he  could  not  escape.  He  could  not 
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endure  the  discovery  of  anything  like  reason  or  adapta¬ 
tion  to  our  nature,  in  revelation.  He  loved  to  exaggerate  the 
paradoxes  of  nature  and  grace  in  their  most  unmitigated  form, 
though  he  delighted,  in  a  way,  in  both, — delighted  in  the 
•earthliness  of  the  earthly  nature,  and  in  the  supernatural  feat  by 
which — that  earthliness  notwithstanding — human  nature  was  to 
be  redeemed.  Some  one  the  other  day,  writing  in  the  Times, 
said  truly  enough  that  any  one  who  wants  to  see  the  repul¬ 
sive  side  of  Luther  should  read  his  sermons  upon  Marriage. 
From  those  sermons  one  understands  how  Luther  came  to 
commit  the  worst  act  of  his  life, — the  disgraceful  theologi¬ 
cal  sanction  given  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  live 
in  polygamy.  For  Luther  took  the  lowest  possible  view 
of  marriage,  and  denied  its  sacramental  character ;  indeed, 
he  would  probably  have  got  rid  of  every  Sacrament,  if  he 
had  but  seen  how  to  dispute  a  few  express  commands  of 
Christ.  In  justifying,  for  instance,  marriage  between  Christians 
and  people  of  the  most  anti-Christian  faiths,  he  says,  with  his  own 
peculiar  rudeness,  “  Know  that  marriage  is  an  outward  bodily 
affair  (‘ein  ausserlich  leiblich  Ding’),  like  other  worldly  occupa¬ 
tions.  As  I  may  eat  and  drink,  sleep,  walk,  ride,  buy,  speak, 
and  trade  with  a  heathen,  Jew,  Turk,  or  heretic,  so,  too,  may 
I  marry  with  him,  and  remain  married  to  him.”  Marriage 
to  Luther  was  nothing  but  an  outward  transaction,  in¬ 
volving  no  mutual  transformation  of  the  inner  life  by  the 
persons  joined  in  marriage,  at  all.  And  just  what  he  taught 
in  relation  to  marriage,  he  taught  in  relation  to  the  natural  life 
generally.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  life,  except 
to  stand  over  against  it,  and  increase  the  wonder  and  marvel  of 
it.  And  yet  Luther  was  a  man  of  tender  affections,  and  often 
expressed  himself  with  wonderful  beauty  concerning  the  domestic 
side  of  life.  For  example,  he  commented  one  day  on  the  text, 
“  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling,”  thus, “There 
is  no  contradiction  involved  in  this  text,  at  least  for  me.  My 
little  boy,  John,  does  exactly  this  in  respect  of  myself.  But 
I  cannot  thus  act  towards  God.  If  I  am  seated  at  table, 
and  am  writing  or  doing  anything,  John  sings  me  a  little  song; 
if  he  sings  too  loud  and  I  tell  him  of  it,  he  still  sings  on,  but 
with  some  fear,  and  to  himself  as  it  were.  God  wills  that  we 
also  should  be  constantly  gay,  but  that  our  gaiety  should  be 
tempered  with  fear  and  reserve.”  And  yet  he  could  also  say, — 
“Human  nature  is  so  corrupt  that  it  does  not  even  desire 
celestial  things.  It  is  like  a  new-born  infant,  who,  although 
you  may  offer  it  all  the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  the  earth,  is 
heedless  of  everything  save  its  mother’s  breast.” 

In  truth,  Luther  felt  profoundly  the  attractions  of  the  natural 
life  in  the  rude  and  coarse  form  in  which  a  nature  of  gigantic 
force  and  of  the  homeliest  possible  bre.ed  would  be  sure  to  feel 
them,  and  he  felt  equally  powerfully  the  mystic  solicitations 
of  the  supernatural  life,  and  seemed  to  care  not  at  all  for  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two.  He  was  raised  up  aj)parently 
to  embody  a  protest  against  the  elaborateness,  the  artificiality, 
the  systematised  casuistry,  the  technical  subtleties,  the  empty 
theological  discriminations  of  the  degenerate  Church  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  and  most  powerfully,  if  also 
most  coarsely,  he  discharged  his  mission.  Partly  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  contradiction  ever  surging  up  in  his  mind 
between  nature  and  grace,  his  mind  was  always  alive  and 
bubbling  up  with  wonder  and  awe.  Hence,  there  is  no  table-talk 
in  the  world  like  his,  the  table-talk  of  a  most  natural  man,  to 
whom  the  supernatural  was,  nevertheless,  near  and  dear.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  table-talk, iudeed,  surpasses  it  iu  wit,  but  falls  far  short 
of  Luther’s  in  the  weight  and  massiveness  of  the  subjects  treated, 
and  in  the  vividness  of  the  natural  feelings  which  these  weighty 
and  massive  subjects  elicit.  We  have  often  quoted  before,  and 
probably  may  often  quote  again,  that  striking  saying  of  Luther’s 
which  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  Eoman  system  and  the 
Lutheran  revolt  in  all  its  force We  tell  our  Lord  God,  that  if  he 
will  have  his  Church,  he  must  uphold  it,  for  we  cannot  uphold  it ; 
and  if  we  could,  we  should  be  the  proudest  asses  under  Heaven.” 
The  Roman  conception  of  the  Church  was  that  of  a  mighty  insti¬ 
tution,  to  which  God  had  indeed  promised  indefectibility,  but  the 
indefectibility  of  which  was  to  be  produced  through  highly  elabo¬ 
rate  and  artificial  means,- — through  the  checks  and  balances  and 
delicate  regulation  of  a  most  complex  ecclesiastical  machinery. 
Luther’s  conception  of  the  Church  was  that  of  an  association  of 
men  hearkening  to  and  waiting  upon  the  voice  of  God  as 
best  they  could,  and  living  by  every  word  that  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth.  “  The  poor,  miserable  appearance  of  the  Church, 
and  the  many  crosses  and  failures  and  sects  to  which  it  is  sub  - 


jected,  in  order  that  it  may  be  troubled  by  them,  offend  the 
worldly  wise,  for  they  let  themselves  dream  that  the  Church  is 
pure,  holy,  blameless,  the  dove  of  God,  &c.  And  this,  indeed, 
is  true  for  God ;  with  him,  the  Church  has  this  dignity,  but  for 
the  world  she  is  like  her  bridegroom  the  Lord  Christ,  hacked  and 
torn,  despised,  scoffed  at  and  crucified.”  It  was  the  attempt  of 
Rome  to  elaborate  a  majestic  ecclesiastical  system,  equal  to  all 
emergencies,  almost  as  much  as  the  gross  failure  of  that  attempt 
witnessed  by  the  age  in  which  Luther  lived,  that  excited  his 
displeasure.  He  felt  to  the  very  bottom  the  coarseness  and 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  Church  so  far  as  it 
was  human,  and  his  delight  in  contemplating  the  marvels  of 
divine  grace  only  made  him  exaggerate  that  coarseness  and 
weakness.  Iu  any  other  age,  Luther  would  have  rejected 
wholesale  the  Sacramental  principle, — that  principle  which 
is,  indeed,  part  of  Christianity  itself,  though  Luther  did  not 
perceive  it,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  profound  contrast  between  the 
human  beings  to  whom  the  Gospel  came,  and  the  God  who  gave 
the  Gospel.  As  it  was,  though  he  retained  two  of  the  Sacraments, 
the  whole  tendency  of  his  creed  was  to  depreciate  the  earthen 
vessels  in  which  the  grace  of  God  was  to  be  received,  till  it 
almost  came  to  this, — that  God  by  a  miracle  promised  to  trans¬ 
form  ultimately  these  vessels  of  dishonour  into  vessels  of 
honour,  but  so  long  as  they  remained  in  this  world,  they  must 
remain  vessels  of  dishonour  still,  not  so  much  as  even  effec¬ 
tually  receiving  God’s  grace  into  them,  far  less  as  being  trans¬ 
muted  by  it  into  something  nobler  than  themselves,  but  only 
as  destined  to  be  so  transmuted  whenever  their  terres¬ 
trial  career  came  to  an  end.  A  mind  of  Luther’s  gigantic 
stature,  which  spent  itself  in  exposing  the  technicalities,  con¬ 
ventionalities,  and  artificialities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system, 
could  not  but  produce  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  world,  an 
effect  partly  good  and  partly  evil, — good  in  a  very  high  degree, 
so  far  as  it  brought  men’s  minds  back  to  God  from  the  mere 
ecclesiastical  machinery  which  had  been  confounded  with  the 
divine  agency ;  profoundly  mischievous,  so  far  as  it  undermined 
men’s  faith  in  the  possibility  of  true  sanctification  on  earth,  and 
left  them  to  make  their  own  compromise  between  the  human 
works  which  were  “  filthy  rags  ”  at  best,  and  the  divine  faith 
which  reserved  all  its  mightiest  alchemy  for  another  world. 


AH  EMANCIPATED  MIDDLE-CLASS. 

R.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  has  either  been  scolding  the 
Americans  afresh  for  their  Philistinism,  or  his  arrival 
has  revived  discussion  about  his  former  lectures  in  England,  in 
which  he  implied  that  Americans  were  very  like  the  English 
Middle-class — wanting  in  sweetness  and  light,  and  given  up  to 
“  Dissenting  ”  religions,  and  the  pursuit  of  material  interests.  At 
all  events,  the  American  Nation  thinks  this  a  good  opportunity 
for  answering  him,  and  telling  him  in  effect  that  he  spoke  in 
ignorance.  Mr.  Arnold  is  quite  right,  the  Nation  thinks,  about 
the  English,  but  quite  wrong  about  the  Americans.  He  “had 
never  seen  a  middle-class  which  had  no  class  above  it,  nor 
Dissenters  who  had  no  Established  Church  to  dissent  from.” 
Americans  have  neither,  and  when  Mr.  Arnold  has  seen  more  of 
them,  and  found  Methodists  who  think  their  Church  as  good  as 
any  cathedral,  and  “  Dissenting  ”  Ministers  who  look  down  on 
Anglican  culture,  and  traders  who  smile  at  the  social  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  idle  rich  and  hardly  understand  distinctions  based 
on  occupation,  he  will,  the  Nation  thinks,  revise  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  has  written  both  about  his  countrymen  and  Americans. 

The  article  is  kindly  written  and  full  of  appi-eciation  for  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  but  the  thought  penetrating  it  is  obviously  that 
a  Middle-class  without  an  aristocracy  above  it  must  of  necessity 
not  only  differ  from  a  middle-class  with  such  an  aristocracy,  but 
must  be  superior  to  it,  must  have  not  only  more  independence, 
but  more  sweetness  and  light,  and  a  great  deal  less  of  that  narrow, 
conventional  habit  of  mind  usually  denounced  as  Philistinism ; 
and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see,  when  Mr.  Arnold  comes  home, 
what  he  has  to  say  on  that  subject.  Are  the  Americans  of  a 
corresponding  class  less  homes  than  their  compeers  at  home  ? 
We  cannot  answer  the  question,  except  from  a  study  of 
American  literature,  which  certainly  makes  us  think  that,  in 
the  older  States  at  least,  denunciations  of  Islington  must  be 
quite  intelligible  ;  but  a  priori,  we  can  see  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  assumption  should  be  true.  An  aristocracy  may  impel, 
nay,  does  impel,  a  middle-class  to  waste  strength  on  a  false  or 
unattainable  ideal,  but  it  cannot  make  that  class  more  limited 
or  more  stupid.  That  a  middle-class  with  no  class  above  it 
may  be  socially  a  little  more  independent,  and  less  tempted 
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to  fall  down  before  social  distinctions,  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but 
this  gain  is  of  itself  very  small.  The  natural  tendency  of 
an  English  middle-class  so  situated  would  not  be  towards 
equality,  or  simplicity  of  life,  but  towards  introspection,  with  the 
result  that  it  would  discover  a  thousand  minute  differentiae  in 
its  own  component  parts,  and  would  revere  or  contemn  them, 
instead  of  broader  social  distinctions.  Having  no  standard  to 
quote,  it  would  set  up  one  of  two,  and  either  worship  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  can  never  be  absent,  wealth,  or  regard  the  usual  as 
the  divine,  and  resent  any  deviation  therefrom  as  a  disregard  of 
the  inherent  fitness  of  things.  Moreover,  partly  from  this  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  usual  as  being  the  fitting,  and  partly  from  the 
instinctive  desire  of  men  to  find  a  “sanction  ”  for  their  laws,  it 
would  elevate  the  opinion  of  the  majority  into  a  tribunal,  and 
socially  sentence  every  one  who  deviated  from  what  “  our  folks  ” 
thought  becoming.  There  would  be,  in  fact,  a  pressure  on  the 
emancipated  middle-class  from  within  itself,  quite  as  severe  as 
the  old  pressure  from  the  aristocracy ;  and  it  would  be  the 
pressure  of  at  least  as  base  a  material,  while  it  would  be  far 
more  irresistible.  The  aristocracy  has  in  social  matters  no 
physical  force  behind  it,  while  the  middle-class  majority  would 
have.  Distinctly  unpopular  opinions  would,  therefore,  be 
far  more  summarily  suppressed  ;  while  distinctly  unpopular 
ways  would  create  a  certain  risk  of  ejectment.  If  a  middle- 
class  man  in  Islington  chooses  to  be  a  teetotaller,  the 
superincumbent  aristocracy,  though  it  regards  teetotalism 
as  fanatical,  can  do  nothiug  to  him ;  but  if  the  middle- 
class  man  in  Salem  persists  in  drinking  wine  with  his 
food,  the  middle-class  majority  can  condemn  him  as  a  hopeless 
castaway,  and  he  will  find  himself,  if  so  condemned,  very  un¬ 
pleasantly  situated.  Evangelical  as  Islington  is,  a  man  need 
not  go  to  church  unless  he  likes  ;  but  if,  in  an  equally  religious 
place  in  New  England,  he  declined  to  go,  he  would  find  that 
“  our  folks  ”  could  show  him  that  he  was  departing  from  the 
usual  in  a  very  unmistakeable  way.  The  compression, 
in  fact,  from  middle-class  opinion  acting  on  itself  would  be  at 
least  as  severe  as  the  compression  from  the  existence  of  an 
aristocracy ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  one  pressure  is  vertical 
and  the  other  horizontal,  that  difference  could  not  make  the 
latter  less  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which 
Mr.  Arnold  first  of  all  desires.  There  is  no  middle-class  so 
fettered,  and,  therefore,  so  borne  and  incapable  of  appreciating 
light,  as  that  of  a  town  in  England  which  the  upper  classes  have 
quitted;  and  unless  we  misread  all  American  literature,  that  is  the 
case  also  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  Everybody  there  seems 
to  be  fairly  comfortable ;  but  outside  the  great  cities,  everybody 
seems  to  live  in  a  sort  of  slavery  to  an  opinion  the  key-note  of 
which  is  that  the  customary  is  to  be  believed,  to  be  approved) 
and  to  be  done.  There  is  no  appeal  from  opinion,  and  origin¬ 
ality  is  crushed  out  till  we  have  heard  clever  American  women 
say  that  the  art  of  the  American  novelist  was  more  hampered 
by  the  expectedness  of  everything  than  by  any  other  single  cause. 
Of  course,  in  such  a  society,  material  prosperity  becomes  the 
pleasantest  thing  attainable ;  and  it  is  sought  with  a  steady, 
earnest  persistence  which  gradually  leavens  society  with  sordid¬ 
ness,  just  as  a  society  in  which  “pleasure”  is  the  only  thing  pleas¬ 
ant  gets  leavened  through  and  through  either  with  frivolity  or  vice. 
We  should  expect  to  find  in  America  millions  of  men  and  more 
millions  of  women  utterly  cramped  and,  so  to  speak,  spoiled,  by 
the  most  unideaed  and  sordid  conventionalism  ;  and  though  we 
cannot,  as  outsiders,  say  we  find  them,  that  which  we  expect  is 
certainly  described  in  American  literature.  The  only  differ¬ 
ences  we  as  outsiders  can  see  between  Islington  and  Salem  in 
that  the  emancipated  Middle-class  in  America  has  accepted  an 
etiquette  making  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  more  free, 
has  established  complete  liberty  of  religious  opinion — 
though  this  exists  now  in  England — and  owing,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  the  difference  of  temper  produced  by  greater  freedom 
from  care,  has  become  in  a  somewhat  marked  degree  fuller  of 
kindliness.  A  certain  kindliness,  which  is  not  “  sweetness  ” 
exactly,  but  is  a  constituent  of  it,  will,  we  feel  certain,  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Arnold  when  he  comes  home  as  the  feature  in 
American  social  civilisation  which  most  impressed  him. 

Nor  do  we  see  that  the  emancipated  Middle-class  would  tend 
towards  culture  more  than  the  unemancipated.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  tend  slightly  less.  The  dislike  of  culture  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  class,  as  producing  “  dangerous  ”  views  and 
inattention  to  the  business  of  life,  though  not  necessarily  inten¬ 
sified,  would  be  much  more  operative,  because  the  majority 
which  would  then  rule  would  be  so  much  stronger  than  the 


aristocracy  which  now  rules,  and  there  would  be  so  much  less 
criticism.  Criticism  begins  to  be  born  when  a  leisured  class 
begins  to  survey  things,  and  see  what  is  and  what  is  not  perfect 
and  enjoyable  of  its  kind,  and  to  be  a  little  weary  with  the 
ordinary  and  a  little  blase  with  the  habitual.  Ultimately,  no 
doubt,  a  class  more  studious,  and  therefore  more  cultivated,  than 
an  aristocracy  usually  is,  assumes  the  function  ;  but  the  impulse 
originally  comes  from  above,  and  it  is  the  influence  of  the  higher 
class,  whether  higher  socially  or  higher  from  study,  which  filters 
down  and  excites  the  spirit  of  culture,  so  far  as  it  is  excited,  in  those 
below.  That  influence  makes  for  studiousness,  if  not  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  as  two  illustrations  will  help  to  prove.  In  England,  it  is 
the  aristocracy  which  has  succeeded  by  direct  pressure  in 
keeping  the  classical  culture  in  the  forefront  of  education,  in 
spite  of  the  pronounced  reluctance  of  Islington  to  waste  time 
over  study  so  obviously  unremunerative.  And  in  America, 
where  no  aristocracy  presses,  there  is  little,  if  any,  true 
criticism.  The  testimony  of  the  Nation  to  this  effect  is 
singularly  distinct  and,  to  us  at  least,  entirely  new : — 
“  American  audiences  will  find  Mr.  Arnold  interesting  also  be¬ 
cause  he  is  really  the  first  genuine  critic  of  note  who  has  visited 
these  shores,  and  there  is  nothing  which  the  American  public 
find  it  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  a  critic.  The  art  of 
criticism,  as  such,  does  not  stand  very  high  with  us.  Our  con¬ 
ception  of  a  critic  is  apt  to  be  that  of  a  man  who,  as  Doctor 
Johnson  said,  ‘  sees  that  the  Whig  dogs  get  the  worst  of  it,’ — 
that  is,  who  gives  the  enemy,  whoever  he  may  be,  his  due,  and 
who,  every  time  that  he  opens  his  mouth,  strives  to  advance 
some  ‘cause.’  The  man  who  lets  his  mind  play  round  phenomena, 
who  sees  them  from  all  points  of  view,  and  notes  what  he  sees 
with  scientific  indifference  to  consequences,  or  who,  in  other 
words,  mainly  cultivates  open-mindedness,  is  a  personage  to 
whom  Americans  still  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  jrrstice,  or  give 
any  definite  place  in  the  moral  world.  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  this  kind 
of  a  person  exactly — the  type  is  rarely  found  in  perfection  out  of 
France — for  he  has  ideas  for  which  he  strives  earnestly,  and  a 
cause  (the  cause  of  ‘  culture  ’)  which  he  seeks  in  season  and  out 
of  season  to  advance  ;  but  he  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  we 
have  yet  seen.”  That  is  a  remarkable  statement,  and  certainly 
strengthens  our  doubt  whether  among  English-speaking  peoples 
emancipation  would  of  itself  strengthen  the  tendency  towards 
“light,”  even  if  it  did  in  some  faint  degree  strengthen  that  towards 
sweetness.  The  existence  of  an  aristocracy  has  its  evils,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  aristocratic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  among  its  evils,  that  of  crushing  originality  and  intel¬ 
ligence  out  of  the  Middle-class  is  certainly  not  to  be  reckoned. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MINORITIES. 

[To  THE  EDITOB  OP  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — After  your  appeal  to  any  one  who  knows  how  to  make 
the  representation  of  minorities  feasible  to  state  his  plan  to  the 
country,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  in  more  detail  the 
scheme  whose  salient  points  I  indicated  last  week,  and  to 
endeavour  to  meet  your  criticisms  on  my  former  letter. 

The  plan  I  advocate  is  not  a  new  one.  It  owes  its  principles 
to  Mr.  Hare,  and  agrees  in  all  its  main  features  with  the  Pro¬ 
portional  Representation  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
others  in  1872,  though  it  differs  from  this  scheme  in  some 
of  its  details.  According  to  this  plan,  the  constituencies  are 
divided  into  small  groups,  returning,  on  an  average,  half-a- 
dozen  Members;  more  or  fewer,  according  to  convenience. 
These  groups  would,  of  course,  be  local.  Each  of  the  smaller 
counties,  with  the  towns  in  it,  would  form  a  group  by  itself ; 
the  larger  counties  would  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  ; 
each  of  the  largest  towns  would  form  a  separate  group,  and  so 
would  the  Universities  of  each  country.  Candidates  would 
stand  for  some  special  constituency,  either  county  or  town 
(county  and  borough  franchise  being,  of  course,  identical). 
An  elector  could  give  his  vote  for  a  candidate  stand¬ 
ing  for  any  constituency  within  his  group,  but  his  vote  could 
only  be  counted  in  favour  of  one  candidate. 

In  this  way  the  local  quality  of  the  representation 
would  not  be  lost.  The  practical  result  would  be  felt  to  be 
that  a  man  had  become  free  to  vote  for  a  Member  either 
for  his  county  or  for  the  town  in  or  near  which  he  lived. 
At  the  same  time,  minority  representation  would  be  ensured. 
In  a  group  returning  -six  Members,  any  minority  which  could 
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command  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  votes  could  secure  repre¬ 
sentation  by  one  Member  out  of  the  sis.  The  larger  the 
group,  the  smaller  the  proportional  minority  necessary  to 
ensure  the  return  of  a  Member ;  the  smaller  the  group,  the 
better  the  local  character  of  the  representation  is  maintained. 

But  to  cnsurethc  fairly  proportional  representation  of  majori¬ 
ties,  without  need  of  the  elaborate  discipline  which  now  gives 
Liberals  the  monopoly  of  the  representation  of  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham,  a  power  of  preferential  voting  forms  part  of  the 
scheme.  A  voter  may  write  on  his  voting-paper  the  names  of 
several  candidates,  in  the  order  of  his  preference.  The  vote 
can  only  be  used  to  support  one  candidate.  If  it  is  applied  to 
assist  in  the  return  of  the  person  whose  name  stands  first  upon 
it,  the  insertion  of  the  subsequent  names  will  have  no  effect 
whatever.  If,  however,  that  person  is  found  to  have  more  votes 
than  are  necessary  to  ensure  his  return,  each  of  his  surplus  voting- 
papers  is  passed  on  to  the  candidate  named  on  it  as  second 
favourite.  It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  vote-transferring 
must  be  guarded  against  suspicion  of  unfairness.  This,  as  you 
point  out,  is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  scheme ;  for  if  a  returning 
officer  were  able  to  shuffle  the  votes  as  he  pleased,  he  would 
often  be  able  by  judicious  manipulation  to  largely  vary  the 
result.  But  this  danger  may  be  avoided,  by  laying  down  exact 
rules  to  govern  the  process. 

In  Denmark,  where  the  system  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years,  the  matter  is  left  to  chance.  The  voting-papers  are  put 
into  an  urn,  drawn  out  successively,  and  used  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  drawn.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
lay  down  reasonable  rules  and  a  method  capable  of  subse¬ 
quent  verification.  First  of  all,  those  papers  should  be  exhausted 
upon  which  the  name  of  only  one  candidate  is  marked,  no  alterna¬ 
tive  choice  being  suggested,  for  otherwise  these  votes  would 
be  wholly  useless.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  use,  next,  votes 
given  for  each  candidate  in  the  constituency  for  which  he  was 
standing;  and,  finally,  votes  coming  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 
To  determine  the  order  in  which  the  separate  votes  in 
each  class  should  be  used,  numbers  might  be  printed  on  the 
voting-papers,  and  those  papers  which  bore  the  highest  numbers 
— that  is,  which  were  given  in  latest  in  the  day — might  be  used 
first.  This  gives  a  simple  and  perfectly  definite  code  of  rules. 
Except  the  first,  they  carry  no  special  conviction,  but  their  merit 
is  that  their  observance  could  be  enforced  at  the  time  by  agents 
of  the  candidates,  and  could  be  subsequently  verified,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  by  a  scrutiny. 

Other  rules  may,  perhaps,  commend  themselves  as  likely  to 
give  a  better  result ;  but  so  long  as  the  rules  are  certain,  their 
form  is  of  small  importance.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  a 
different  set  of  preferences  would  emerge  with  each  variation  of 
the  rules.  So  long  as  wilful  unfairness  in  selection  is  excluded, 
the  results  of  any  arbitrary  method  of  treatment  would  be 
almost  identical.  The  numbers  of  the  votes  to  be  dealt  with  would 
be  so  large  that  the  law  of  averages  would  have  its  full  effect,  and 
chance  and  accident  would  favour  every  candidate  equally.  To 
give  an  illustration  suggested  by  your  article,  take  the  first  name 
and  the  last  name  in  the  “  London  Directory,”  the  heights  of 
the  individuals  they  represent  will  very  likely  be  quite  different; 
but  take  the  first  thousand  names  and  the  last  thousand,  and 
the  average  heights  of  the  two  sets  of  men  will  be  precisely  the 
same. 

After  the  surplus  votes  of  all  candidates  who  have  obtained 
more  than  the  necessary  number  of  votes  have  been  redistri¬ 
buted,  there  will  generally  remain  several  places  still  to  be 
allotted  amongst  various  candidates  who  have  not  obtained  the 
number  of  votes  that  makes  their  return  certain.  This  is  done 
by  declaring  the  candidate  who  has  obtained  fewest  votes  ex¬ 
cluded.  His  name  is  then  struck  off  his  voting-papers,  and  they 
are  transferred  to  the  person  named  upon  them  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  same  process  is  then  repeated,  until  there  remain  no 
more  candidates  than  there  are  vacancies,  and  the  candidates  so 
remaining  are  declared  elected. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  scheme  which  you  reject  as  im¬ 
practicably  complicated  for  any  but  University  constituencies. 
All  its  complexity  lies  in  the  description  of  the  process  to  be 
gone  through  by  the  Returning  Officer  and  his  clerks.  To  the 
ordinary  elector,  the  problem  would  present  itself  in  the  most 
simple  form.  When  he  received  his  voting-paper,  he  would  see 
a  list  of  names  before  him,  not  so  long  as  that  which  meets  him 
at  a  School-Board  election.  Instead  of  putting  crosses  opposite 
two  names,  as  at  a  Parliamentary  election,  or  figures  expressing 
the  amount  of  his  preference,  as  at  a  School-Board  election,  he 


would  have  to  mark  the  names  with  figures  in  the  order  of  his 
preference.  This  would  be  the  sole  difference  to  the  ordinary 
elector.  He  would  no  more  trouble  himself  about  the  machinery 
by  which  his  vote  was  counted  than  he  does  at  present.  He 
would  leave  that  to  the  persons  concerned,  and  if  they  told  him 
it  was  all  right,  he  would  be  fully  satisfied.  If  he  were  smitten 
with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  details  would  be  as  easy  to 
explain  to  him  as  any  other  piece  of  scientific  machinery  round 
him, — say,  the  Bankers’  Clearing  House  or  the  Terminable 
Annuities  Act. 

You  say  that  nothing  involving  complicated  considerations 
can  possibly  stand  the  test  of  democratic  criticism.  I  think 
you  do  not  sufficiently  discriminate  between  complexity  of  end 
and  complexity  of  machinery.  The  Democracy  must  have  some 
simple  and  intelligible  end  in  view,  but  it  does  not  concern  itself 
about  the  machinery  by  which  that  end  is  to  be  attained.  On 
such  matters,  as  you  well  point  out  in  your  article  this  week  on 
“  The  Fruits  of  the  Recess,”  it  frankly  accepts  the  judgment  of 
the  experts  in  whom  it  has  confidence.  What  could  be  a  more 
complicated  piece  of  machinery  than  the  Irish  Land  Act,  or  the 
new  Rules  of  Procedure,  and  how  much  did  an  average  con¬ 
stituent  concern  himself  to  understand  the  details  of  either? 
Yet  without  strong  support  from  the  Democracy  neither  would 
have  passed  into  law. 

You  state,  as  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance  in  any  scheme, 
that  it  must  provide  for  a  continued  representation  of  the 
minority  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Member 
elected  by  them  at  the  general  election.  This  is  possible  under 
open  voting,  but  incompatible  with  the  ballot.  Mr.  Hare  avoids 
the  difficulty,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  seem  to  me  satisfactory, 
by  proposing  that  the  House  should  itself  fill  up  casual  vacan¬ 
cies,  waiting  till  four  or  five  have  accrued,  and  then  making 
use  of  the  preferential  method  of  voting. 

I  submit,  however,  that  you  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
point.  It  is  not  an  important  one,  and  may  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself.  There  is  a  great  counter-advantage  in  the  expression 
of  currents  of  opinion  by  free  bye-elections,  and  if  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  is  shortened,  the  grievance  will  become 
still  less  serious.  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  that  a 
sufficient  power  is  given  to  the  minority,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  by  allowing  them  to  choose  between  two  candidates  of 
the  majority.  This  would  be  a  frequent  effect  of  the  scheme  in 
the  form  in  which  I  have  stated  it.  As  to  its  desirability,  there 
is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  objected  to  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Bill  of  1872,  and  partly  got  rid  of  by  a  provision  that 
no  elector  should  mark  on  his  paper  the  names  of  more  candi¬ 
dates  than  there  were  vacancies.  This  would,  in  general,  limit 
him  to  the  expression  of  his  preferences  as  between  candidates 
of  his  own  party. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Postmaster- General  now  thinks  of  Mr. 
Fawcett’s  Bill,  but  I  hope  that  by  this  description  I  may  satisfy 
you  in  what  quarter  the  plan  you  seek  is  to  be  found,  and  that 
I  may  convince  some  even  of  those  whom  I  fear  I  must  call  the 
orthodox  Liberals,  that  schemes  of  representation  can  be  pro¬ 
posed,  which  are  logical  and  practical,  and  which  transcend  the 
Procrustean  simplicity  of  their  own  suggestions. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  November  14th.  J.  Parker  Smith. 


pTo  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  Spectator  of  this  week  you  say,  “  If  any  one  knows 
how  to  make  the  representation  of  minorities  feasible,  and  not 
liable  to  a  catastrophe  whenever  a  minority  Member  dies  or 
resigns,  we  wish  he  would  state  his  plan  to  the  country.” 
Encouraged  by  that  invitation,  and  further  stimulated  by  the 
remark  in  your  leading  article  that  the  “  method  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  plain  and  simple,”  I  venture  to  propose  a  plan  which 
appears  to  me  to  fulfil  all  your  requisites.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  a  person  who  lives  in  one  place  should 
have  one  vote,  and  one  who  lives  in  another  two  or  three,  under 
the  present  system  of  constituencies ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  constituencies  can  be  so  exactly 
balanced  as  to  make  the  system  equitable.  Why,  then,  not 
leave  it  altogether,  and  give  each  person  possessing  the 
franchise,  wherever  he  may  have  a  right  to  exercise  it, 
one  vote,  and  no  more,  leaving,  as  at  present,  two  Mem¬ 
bers  as  the  normal,  and  one,  three,  or  four  as  the  excep¬ 
tional  numbers  of  representatives  of  constituencies  ?  Adopting 
your  own  standard,  it  would  give  to  all  constituencies  of  50,000 
inhabitants  one  Member,  and  to  those  of  100,000,  two  Members  ; 
extend  these  limits  over  a  considerable  margin,  and  we  have 
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ail  places  of  less  than  25,000  disfranchised  as  separate  constitu¬ 
encies,  but  only  merged  in  a  larger  one  actually,  places  between 
25,000  and  75,000  returning  one  Member,  between  75,000  and 
150,000  two,  places  between  150,000  and  300,000  three, — pro¬ 
bably,  that  would,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the 
existing  constituency  of  the  City  of  London,  be  found  large 
enough  for  any  single  constituency. 

In  most,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  normal  two-Member  con¬ 
stituencies,  parties  would  be  sufficiently  equally  divided  to  return 
one  Member  each,  who  would  be  selected  not  for  the  length  of 
his  purse,  or  for  his  capacity  for  swallowing  “  fads,”  but  because 
bis  own  party  deliberately  considered  that  he  best  represented 
them  politically  and  locally.  After  a  trial  of  strength,  the  number 
of  contests  would  diminish,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
contest  at  the  general  election,  and  no  “  burning  question  ”  before 
the  minds  of  a  constituency  at  a  bye-election,  the  general  spirit 
of  fairness  would  prevent  a  contest  for  the  vacant  seat.  At 
the  same  time,  the  single-Member  places  and  the  odd  Member  in 
three-Membered  places  would  servo  to  give  a  very  thorough 
working  majority  to  the  party  who,  on  the  whole,  for  the  time 
being,  represented  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  country  would  not  be  liable  to  the  sudden  changes  of 
opinion  and  policy  which  exaggerate  and  caricature  any  gradual 
change  which  may  be  operating.  No  doubt,  there  is  this 
great  objection  to  such  a  plan  as  here  proposed,  that  under 
it,  supposing  constituencies  to  remain  geographically,  as 
at  present,  the  junior  Member  of  two-Member  consti¬ 
tuencies  would  lose  his  seat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when, 
as  in  the  near  future,  their  geographical  limits  must  in 
very  many  cases  be  largely  changed,  there  appears  to  be  no 
time  like  it  for  carrying  out  such  a  scheme.  It  would,  moreover, 
interfere  less  with  municipal,  historical,  and  local  associations 
than  any  other.  One  word  as  to  Hare’s  or  Parker  Smith’s 
scheme.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  any  such  system,  or 
in  any  adaptation  of  the  cumulative  vote,  a  voter  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  minus  as  well  as  plus.  At  a  recent  election 
for  the  School  Board  at  the  West  End  of  London,  there  were 
four  or  five  unexceptionable  candidates,  who,  from  divergencies 
in  general  politics,  varied  slightly  in  acceptability  to  the  mass  of 
the  constituency,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  create  any  great 
enthusiasm  about  the  election.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  candidate  who,  for  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religious 
education,  was  most  obnoxious  to  the  overwhelming  majority, 
who,  however,  had  no  direct  power  of  keeping  him  out  in  the 
result.  A  section  of  the  acceptable  candidates  was  returned, 
together  with  the  obnoxious  one,  who  succeeded  by  the  cumula¬ 
tive  votes  of  a  very  insignificant  minority.  Had  the  majority 
been  able  to  vote  minus,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  election,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  would  have  been  shown  by  leaving  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  opinions  I  have  called  obnoxious  with  a  far  larger 
minus  quantity  than  any  one  else  could  get  plus. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Temple,  November  10th.  P.  W.  Raikes. 

[We  fear  our  correspondent  has  not  solved  the  problem.  The 
minority  Members  would  be  just  as  much  unseated  at  a  bye- 
election  on  his  plan  as  on  any  other.  But  the  proposal  to  give 
electors  power  to  use  their  vote  negatively,  if  they  so  prefer,  is 
one  well  worth  consideration. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

"Sir, — It  has  often  been  said  in  the  discussions  on  minority 
'representation  that  the  methods  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
secure  it  are  wanting  in  simplicity,  and  not  easily  understood 
by  ordinary  people.  May  I  mention  a  small  fact  which  seems 
■to  show  that  the  best-known  form  of  the  minority  clause  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  understood  than  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
plumping  by  suppressing  a  vote  ? 

In  the  last  Middlesex  election  I  and  some  others  were  can¬ 
vassing,  in  a  somewhat  poor  district,  for  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 
We  found  that  the  minds  of  some  of  the  electors  were  much 
exercised  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  law  allowed  them  two 
-votes,  the  Liberals  only  asked  them  to  use  one  of  them.  So 
much  had  this  vexed  them,  that  some  Conservative  agent  or  can¬ 
vasser  had  persuaded  them  that  they  were  bound  to  use  both 
votes,  and  that,  consequently,  they  must  give  one  to  Mr.  Cooper 
©r  Lord  George  Hamilton.  Does  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  if 
the  minority  clause,  as  used  in  School-Board  elections,  had  been 
extended  to  constituencies  returning  only  two  Members,  the 
electors  could  have  better  understood  the  plan  of  giving  all  their 
votes  to  one  person,  than  they  now  understand  the  much  more 


difficult  proposal  that  they  should  gain  a  vote  for  their  friends 
by  merely  abstaining  from  the  use  of  one  of  the  votes  which  the 
law  allows  them  ?— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sydney  Cottage,  Boslyn  II ill,  Hampstead.  C.  E.  Maurice. 

[We  quite  admit  that  the  common  cumulative  vote  is  intel¬ 
ligible  enough,  but  the  peculiar  mischief  of  the  cumulative  vote 
—  besides  the  anomaly  that  a  minority  member  has  no  chance  at 
bye-elections, — is  that  it  frequently  puts  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
the  man  who  has  comparatively  few  but  very  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters.  W  ould  this  be  tolerated  in  Parliamentary  contests  ?— 
Ed.  Spedator.~\ 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,— Fully  agreeing  that  no  representative  system  can  be 
satisfactory  which  does  not  provide  for  the  representation  of 
important  minorities,  I  would  snggest  that,  until  the  classes  to 
be  protected  by  minority  representation  can  be  brought  to 
feel  its  value  and  demand  its  benefits,  miuority  representa¬ 
tion  lies  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  It  would  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  all  experience  to  expect  that  minority  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  effectual  kind  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  political  philosophers,  even  be  they  writers 
like  Stuart  Mill,  or  speakers  like  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr. 
Courtney. 

Now,  the  classes  really  interested  in  minority  representation 
are  undoubtedly  the  well-to-do  classes.  (I  do  not  accept  the 
expression  “  thinking  ”  classes,  used  by  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Parker  Smith,  because,  in  my  own  belief,  quite  as  many 
thinking  men — upon  political  questions,  at  all  events — are  to  be 
found  amongst  500  carpenters  as  amongst  500  members  of  a 
London  club.)  But  if  anything  effectual  is  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  Minority  Representation,  the  well-to-do  classes  must 
bestir  themselves.  At  present,  there  is  apathy  on  the  one  side, 
and  plenty  of  zeal  and  energy  on  the  other.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  who,  like  Mr.  Bright,  have  spent  their  lives 
in  advocating  the  claims  of  the  unenfranchised  should  show 
much  favour  to  any  qualifications  and  safeguards  which  ought 
to  accompany  enfranchisement.  The  minds  of  men  of  action, 
earnest  in  great  causes,  are  not  often  thus  dispassionately 
balanced. 

Now,  the  bulk  of  ordinary,  well-to  do  people  belong  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  It  would  not  be  very  far  from  accurate  to  describe 
the  Conservative  party  as  wholly  formed  from  the  well-to-do 
classes.  But  the  Conservative  party  as  a  party  has  never  shown, 
and  does  not  now  show,  any  inclination  to  throw  itself  with  any 
heartiness  into  the  demand  for  minority  representation.  That 
it  should  not  do  so,  is  a  surprising  illustration  of  the  hand-to- 
mouth  sort  of  leadership  the  party  is  accustomed  to.  Every 
reflecting  man  knows  perfectly  well  that,  be  it  for  good  or  be  it 
for  evil,  democracy  is  advancing,  and  that  the  permanent 
exclusion  of  any  large  class  from  the  franchise  is  simply  im¬ 
possible.  Yet,  instead  of  any  exertion  of  the  vast  power  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  give  to  the  coming  Parliamentary  reform 
a  shape  in  which,  with  very  genei’al  acquiescence,  a  most  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  the  representation  might  be  preserved  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  short-sighted  devices  for 
tripping  up>  the  Ministry,  or  for  staving  off  the  inevitable  change 
for  a  Session,  or  perhaps  a  Parliament.  And  that,  too,  though  all 
experience  hitherto  has  shown  that  the  longer  changes  in  our 
representative  system  are  deferred,  the  more  sweeping  they 
become. 

There  seems,  then,  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party,  after  struggling  to  keep  an  undue  share  of  the 
representation,  will  find  themselves  left  in  the  end  with  less  than 
their  due  share  of  it.  If  so,  they  will,  I  think,  have  established 
one  more  claim  to  be  deemed  the  Stupid  Party.  Certain  it  is 
that  miuority  representation  will  not  be  thrust  upon  minorities 
who  express  no  hearty  wish  for  it.  For  good  and  for  evil,  our 
Legislature  is  accustomed  to  measure  men’s  needs  by  their 
importunities. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M. 


BEARDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
“Beards,”  in  your  paper  of  November  3rd,  has  mistaken  the 
force  of  the  sayings  which,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Wace,  were  exchanged  between  Harold  and  the  English  spy 
before  the  great  battle  ?  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  beard 
strictly  so  called — that  is  the  hair  on  the  chin — but  with  the 
hair  on  the  upper  lip,  now  called  a  “  moustache,”  but  which  in 
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Sir  Roger  cle  Coverley’s  day  still  kept  its  true  name  of 
“  whiskers.” 

I  have  explained  the  matter  in  two  or  three  places  in  my 
“  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest;”  hut  nothing  is  needed  but 
to  look  at  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  The  notion  about  beards  as  a 
distinction  between  English  and  Normans  conies,  I  imagine, 
from  the  romantic  account  given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  William- 
with-the-Long-Beard,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  an  account  widely 
different  from  that  given  by  the  contemporary  writers,  and 
which  Thierry  naturally  improved  into  a  wilder  version  still. 

In  the  Tapestry,  William  and  Harold,  and  the  mass  of  their  re¬ 
spective  countrymen,  are  all  alike  beardless.  The  difference  is  that 
the  English,  while  shaving  the  rest  of  the  face,  left  the  hair  on 
the  upper  lip  ;  the  Normans  cut  off  that  also.  The  spy  there¬ 
fore  says  : — “  Pene  omnes  in  exercitu  illo  presbyteros  videri, 
quodtotam  faciem,  cum  utroque  labio,  rasam  haberent.”  “  Angli 
enim  superius  labrum  pilis  incessanter  frueticantibus  intousum 
dimitts-m,  quod  etiam  gentilitium  antiquis  Britonibus  fuisse 
Julius  Caesar  asseverat,  in  libro  Belli  Gallici.”  The  words 
“  pene  omnes  ”  are  to  be  noticed.  While  the  Tapestry 
shows  that  the  generation  represented  by  Harold  and  William 
shaved  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  it  seems  to  show 
further  that  the  fashion  was  a  new  one  in  both  countries.  A 
few  elderly  men  on  each  side  wear  their  beards.  Conspicuous 
among  them  is  King  Edward,  who,  as  we  know  from  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  had  a  white  beard,  and  who  most  likely  represents  a 
Norman  rather  than  an  English  fashion.  And  “  Barbatus  ”  is 
an  occasional  nickname  in  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  showing 
that  the  beard,  though  it  was  marked  as  singular,  had  not  wholly 
gone  out  of  use. 

As  for  “  the  conquerors  of  Senlac  imposing  their  custom  of 
shaving  upon  the  conquered,”  as  for  its  being  “  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  English  under  their  new  masters  that  they 
were  compelled  to  shave,”  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  con¬ 
temporary  writer.  Moreover  the  English  were  not  “  compelled  ” 
to  do  anything  in  such  matters.  They  were  largely  influenced 
by  Norman  fashions,  as  the  Normans  were  largely  influenced  by 
English  fashions  ;  but  there  was  no  compulsion  either  way.— I 
am,  Sir,  &c., 

Abbots  Langley,  November  8tli.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  DINNERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent  “  J.  G.  F.,”  in  last  week's  issue,  in  which  it  seems 
that  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  supplying  free 
dinners  to  some  of  the  poorest  Board-School  children  are  given 
very  little  credit  for  any  judgment  iu  the  matter.  I  think  it  is 
right  that  your  readers  should  know  that  this  movement  has 
not  been  commenced  without  all  “  definite  and  right  principles,” 
as  is  suggested  by  this  writer.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true, 
as  stated,  that  “there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  condition  of 
Lisson  Grove,  or  in  the  prospect  of  the  coming  winter;”  but  is 
not  this  the  best  of  reasons  why  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
remedy  an  evil  which  is  admitted  to  be  general  and  chronic  ? 
Exception  also  appears  to  be  taken  to  our  dealing  with  this 
question  otherwise  than  by  a  fully  comprehensive  scheme,  in¬ 
cluding  all  elementary  public  schools  in  every  district.  Nothing 
would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  see  the  “  giving  of  gra¬ 
tuitous  meals  ”  to  children  on  this  “  large  scale.”  We  await 
only  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  to  make  our  operations  all- 
embracing;  but,  meanwhile,  should  it  not  rather  be  some  con¬ 
solation  to  your  alarmed  correspondent  that  what  he  designates 
our  “  somewhat  perilous  experiment  ”  is  at  present  on  a  limited 
scale. 

In  commencing  this  movement,  let  me  also  state,  we  were 
anxious,  though  it  was  a  work  entirely  outside  its  functions,  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  School  Board  ;  and  on  our  plans  being 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  Board  for  our  district,  in  the 
informal  way  which  was  alone  possible,  we  received,  in  two  cases 
at  least,  the  most  hearty  encouragement.  The  distribution  of 
the  tickets  for  the  dinners,  I  am  happy  to  state,  is  based  on  the 
“very  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents,”  that  your  correspondent  was  anxious  should  not  be 
wanting.  This  is  gaiued,  not  from  the  hard-worked  masters — 
who,  however,  most  kindly  assist  us  in  distributing  the  passes 
to  the  table,  and  in  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  advice— but 
from  personal  visitation  of  the  homes  of  the  children  by  ladies 
of  our  committee,  who  investigate  the  cases  individually,  and 
decide  respecting  their  degrees  of  necessity.  Much  valu¬ 


able  information  is  also  afforded-  by  the  ze alius-  City/ 
missionaries  who  labour  in  this  district.  The  “  pleasure- 
and  gratitude  of  the  little  ones,”  it  is  certainly  our  good- 
fortune  to  see;  but  we  also  see  the  squalid  home,  the  de¬ 
moralising  surroundings,  the  apology  for  meals,  the  beneficial1 
effects  of  a  little  well-timed  help,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the- 
parents  to  do  their  part  in  the  work.  Nor  is  the  much-dreaded, 
possibility  of  pauperising  the  poor  sufficient  to  frighten  us  from 
the  path  we  have  taken.  Actual  contact  with  these  classes 
shows  that  this  danger  is  not  so  great  as  it  looks  theoretically. 
Cases  come  to  our  notice  of  parents  who,  while  expressing  them¬ 
selves  as  thankful  for  past  help  given  their  children,  state  that 
they  are  now  in  work,  and  ought  no  longer  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  help  of  others.  And  if  there  is  a  danger  of  some  occa¬ 
sional  undeserving  parent  deriving  a  little  advantage  from  the 
help  given  by  others  to  a  half-fed  child,  we  are  prepared  to  run 
it,  in  order  to  give  a  chance  to  the  future  generation  of  rising,, 
through  an  education  duly  profited  by,  to  higher  thiugs.  These, 
then,  are  some  of  our  “  definite,”  if  not  “  right  principles,” — 
personal  investigation  into  cases  of  suffering  childhood  by 
voluntary  workers,  direct  help  to  the  child  in  its  educational' 
work,  and  immediate  action  in  a  sphere  limited  only  by  the- 
number  and  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  workers. 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  our  Society, 

I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  your  correspondent 
is  of  opinion  that  our  honorary  secretary  was  remiss  in  not 
including  a  balance-sheet  in  the  brief  letter  in  which  she  drew 
attention  to  our  existence.  Such  a  course  would  have  been 
somewhat  novel,  and  perhaps  premature,  as  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  has  not  yet  come.  The  full  accounts,  duly 
audited,  will  undoubtedly  be  published  at  the  proper  time,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Report  of  our  doings,  which  I  trust  will  have  the 
widest  possible  circulation. 

As  to  the  composition  of  our  Committee,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
attempt  to  show  either  that  it  is  “  thoroughly  representative,”’ 
or  that  it  consists  of  “  responsible  persons  who  possess  the- 
public,  confidence.” 

The  doubt  suggested  as  to  our  responsibility  by  “  J.  G.  F.” 
comes  somewhat  oddly,  surely,  from  one  writing  under  the  cover 
of  initials.  Some  of  our  names  you  have  been  furnished  with 
alreadj-,  and  in  answer  to  this  suggestion,  I  fear  I  must  ask  you 
to  publish  the  names  of  the  full  Committee,  as  appended.  And’ 
this,  especially,  as  we  are  about  to  open  a  third  dining-room 
(and,  we  hope,  a  fourth)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  for 
which  we  shall  be  thankful  for  further  proofs  of  the  public 
confidence  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Henry  E.  Allen, 

Treasurer  of  the  Board-School  Children’s  Free  Dinner  Fund- 

41  Marlborough  Ilill,  N.W.,  November  8th. 

P.S. — The  Committee  consists  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Allen,  44  Marl¬ 
borough  Hill,  N.W. ;  Mrs.  Bruce,  6  Harewood  Square,  N.W.  p 
Mrs.  E.  A.  M.  Gow,  27  Birchington  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. ;  Miss 
Packe,  20  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  W. ;  Mrs.  Pennington,  52’. 
Loudoun  Road,  N.W. ;  Elliot  Stock,  Esq.,  Millfield  Lane, 
Highgate  Rise,  N. ;  Mrs.  Stock,  Millfield  Lane,  Higbgate  Rise,. 
N.;  aud  H.  E.  Allen,  LL.B. 


MAGDALEN  COLLEGE  AND  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — A  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  last  Saturday 
on  the  Oxford  Memorial  concerning  the  University  Physiological 
Laboratory.  That  part  of  it  which  affects  Magdalen  College 
appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  erroneous  information,  and  as  it  is 
certainly  calculated  to  spread  an  entirely  false  impression  of 
the  attitude  of  this  College  in  the  matter,  I  think  it  right  to  - 
inform  you  of  the  actual  facts,  and  to  rely  upon  your  sense  of 
justice  to  publish  the  following  account  of  the  real  state  of  the- 
case  : — 

You  appear  to  have  been  informed  that  the  signatures- 
were  drawn  from  members  in  Oxford,  and  “  a  circle  of  about 
fifteen  mile.?  round.”  The  fact  is,  that  the  signatures  are  not 
drawn  exclusively  from  either  the  smaller  or  even  the  larger 
area,  one  of  the  so-called  Magdalen  signatures  being  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Hereford  Cathedral  Choir,  and  that  they  are 
representative  neither  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College 
nor  of  the  resident  members. 

Tbe  governing  body  of  the  College  consists  of  the  President 
aud  twenty-four  Fellows ;  of  these  twenty-five,  three  alone  have 
signed  the  memorial.  The  resident  members,  as  shown,  by  the  ' 
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list  of  Congregation,  number  22 ;  of  these  22,  only  six  have 
■signed. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  true  that  Magda¬ 
len  College  has  for  years  past  had  a  physiological  laboratory  of  i 
its  own,  and  it  is  further  true  that  the  University  teaching  of 
physiology  has  been  carried  on  there,  previous  to  the  advent  of 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  for  years  past  under  a  Government 
licence,  with  the  full  and  express  consent  of  the  whole  govern-  j 
ing  body  of  the  College;  a  fact  which  is  indeed  significant,  but 
hardly  in  the  way  you  appear  to  have  been  informed. — I  am,  Sir, 
,&c.,  Edward  Chapman, 

Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  in  Natural  Science  of  Magdalen  College. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  November  1  4tli. 

[We  are  sorry  to  find  we  have  been  misinformed,  if  we  have  been 
misinformed ;  but  we  had  high  local  authority  for  our  statements ; 
and  we  wish  Magdalen  College  had  deserved  better  the  credit  we 
gave  it. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


THE  NON-RESIDENTIAL  COUNTY  FRANCHISE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

■Sir, — The  non-residential  county  franchise  has  a  value  which 
the  Spectator  is  not  likely  to  depreciate  as  merely  sentimental. 
It  provides  a  kind  of  political  anchorage  iu  the  old  home ;  and 
in  this  aspect  it  is  directly  recognised  by  the  existing  law.  The 
freehold  qualification  devolving  by  inheritance  or  bequest  admits 
of  earlier  registration  than  that  acquired  by  imrehase. 

Cases  may  occur  iu  which  the  franchise  derived  from  bequest 
may  bear  some  resemblance  to  faggot-voting ;  but  these  are 
exceptional  and  temporary,  as  when  a  testator  bequeaths  his 
freehold  to  his  children  share  and  share  alike,  with  power  to 
his  executors  to  hold  or  sell  at  their  discretion.  The  ordinary 
non-residential  franchise  is,  however,  generally  that  of  the 
inheritors  of  real  property  whose  callings  or  circumstances 
oblige  them  to  live  elsewhere.  In  less  frequent,  but  not  un¬ 
usual,  instances,  fathers  pirovide  their  sons  with  a  county 
qualification  at  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  nothing 
more  is  required  than  attention  to  the  Register. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  most  men  would  hold  such  a  franchise  in 
higher  value  than  a  householder’s  vote,  say,  for  the  old,  un¬ 
divided  Tower  Hamlets  when  I  was  on  the  Register,  at  the 
^elections  of  1857  and  later  yeai’s.  The  bond  of  home,  or 
county,  association  was  then,  a3  I  know,  and  is  still,  as  I 
believe,  strong  in  London  life ;  and  Liberals  may  cling  to  the 
franchise  on  personal,  as  well  as  on  historical  grounds. 

It  is  probable  that  any  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  non- 
residential  franchise  would  allow  some  limit  of  residence  beyond 
the  county  boundaries,  and  that  thus  my  own  vote  for  West 
Worcestershire  would  be  safe,  even  though  I  live  (to  quote  your 
Waterford  correspondent)  in  the  “unintelligible  county”  of 
Hereford.  (We  had  imagined  the  tenant-farmers’  return  of  Mr. 
Duckham  in  1880  to  be  very  distinctly  intelligible.)  But  I  also 
hold  the  franchise  for  North  Warwickshire,  by  an  inheritance  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  I  do  not  see  that  sound  Liberal  princi¬ 
ples  require  me  to  sacrifice  this. 

The  distinction  between  bona  fide  freeholds  and  faggot- vote 
manufactories  is  evident,  and  is  admitted  in  the  Spectator 
article  of  this  week.  With  the  abolition  of  paymeut  for  travel¬ 
ling  expenses,  a  sufficient  security  will  have  been  obtained 
against  the  mere  party  manipulation  of  non-resident  county 
votes;  and  even  Mr.  Fawcett,  I  trust,  may  allow  us  to  retain 
our  historical  rights  in  peace. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

F.  Simcox  Lea. 

Tedstone  Delamcrc  Rectory,  Worcester,  November  12th. 

[The  abolition  of  payment  for  travelling  expenses  does  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  faggot  votes.  The 
rich,  who  chiefly  enjoy  these  votes,  would  cheerfully  travel  far 
at  their  own  expense  to  record  them. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 

POETR  Y. 

POETS,  AND  POETS. 

I  knew  a  poet, — one  with  eyes  of  laughter, 

A  face  like  a  sun-smile,  eager  as  a  boy, 

Singing  as  the  birds  sing,  trusting  the  Hereafter : 

I  knew  a  poet,  and  his  name  was  Joy  ! 

I  knew  a  poet,  who  had  eyes  for  beauty, 

Piercing  the  cloud-mists,  reaching  over  Death, 
Sounding  the  world’s  song,  like  a  hymn  of  duty  : 

I  knew  a  poet,  and  his  name  was  Faith  ! 


One  there,  was  also,  gentle  as  a  woman, 

Walking  the  sunless  alleys  of  the  city, — 

One  all-compassionate,  eloquently  human  : 

I  knew  a  poet,  and  his  name  was  Pity  ! 

But  these  with  their  loveless  tissue  of  fair  weaving, 
These  with  the  joyless  musical  refrain  ; 

These  letting  life  go,  blind  and  unbelieving; 

These  looking  earthward  only,  and  in  vain  ; 

These  that  have  lain  iu  the  poppy  flowers  waving, 
Grown  where  the  fields  turn  wilderness  and  bare; 
These  with  the  look-back,  and  the  lotus-craving; 

These  with  the  thin,  self-echo  of  despair  ; 

These  ever  straining  after  days  that  were  not, 

These  with  their  reckless  abandonment  of  youth  ; 
These  that  restrain  not,  wonder  not,  revere  not, — 
These  are  no  Poets,  or  there  is  no  Truth. 

Rexnell  Rodd. 


LYRICS  OF  PERICLES.— Ill* 

VIII. — Ode  to  Neptune. 

God  of  the  steed  and  the  spear  and  the  Ocean, 
Speed  thou  our  barks  o’er  the  wandering  foam  ; 
Steer  us  by  reef,  and  by  headland  and  island. 
Outward  and  onward,  and  inward  and  home ; 

Hail  to  thee,  Nejitune  !  great  Neptune,  all  hail! 

Shaker  of  Earth  and  upheaver  of  Water, 

Father  of  TritoD  and  brother  of  Jove, 

Thou  at  whose  bidding  Troy  rose  as  a  palm-tree, 
Under  whose  branches  her  warriors  strove, 

Hail  to  thee,  Neptune  !  great  Neptune,  all  hail ! 

Saturn  begat  thee,  and  Saturn  devoured  thee, 

But  to  restore  thee  to  mystical  birth  ; 

Neptune  some  style  thee,  some  call  thee  Poseidon, 
Many  thy  names  as  the  races  of  Earth  : 

Hail  to  thee,  Neptune  !  great  Neptune,  all  hail ! 

Deep  in  the  sea  lies  thy  palace  at  iEgas, 

Whence  thou  arisest  to  ride  on  the  wave, 

Yoking  th}r  golden-maned,  brazen-hoofed  coursers. 
Mighty  to  ruin,  but  powerful  to  save; 

Hail  to  thee,'Neptune  !  great  Neptune,  all  hail ! 

Clouds  as  thou  biddest  them  gather  and  scatter. 
Come  at  thy  whisper  and  fly  at  thy  nod; 

Look  then  on  us  that  bow  down  at  thine  altars, 
King  of  the  Ocean,  the  Mariners’  God  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Neptune !  great  Neptune,  all  hail ! 


IX. — The  Dream  of  Pericles. 
I  am  called,  so  thou  would’st  know, 
Dian  of  the  silver  bow ; 

And,  while  slumber  seals  thine  eyne. 
Bid  thee  list  the  voice  divine  : 

Seek  out  mine  Ephesian  shrine  ; 

And,  before  mine  altar  set, 

When  my  maiden  priests  are  met, 
Tell  them  all  that  happed  to  thee, — 
How  Thaisa  died  at  sea, 

Tell, — and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
Dream-like  then  thy  woes  shall  seem  ; 
So  arise,  and  heed  the  dream  ! 


X. — Thanksgiving  Ode. 

Enthroned  upon  a  silver  beam 
Of  perfect  light, 

Our  lady  reigns  as  doth  beseem 
The  Queen  of  Night ! 

Whate’er  thy  pastime  is, 

Dian  or  Artemis, — 

Whether  as  huntress  fair  and  free. 

With  strong  limbs  bared  in  symmetry, 

On  sylvan  heights  the  chase  thou  followest, — 

Or  veiled,  and  cold,  and  pure, 

Distillest  moonlight  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

Receive  this  hymn  of  ours, 

0  he  red  to  thee,  our  sorrow’s  royal  cure, 

In  that  thou  pitiest ! 

*  Written  for  a  proposed  musical  production  of  Shakespeare’s  play  of 
Pericles,  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Coleman. 
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To  thee  the  grace,  white  friend  of  men, 

For  life  restored, 

And  wife  and  daughter  given  again 
To  sire  and  lord ; 

To  thee  the  glory  is, 

Dian  and  Artemis  ! — 

Reigning  a  goddess  chrysolite, 

Encentred  in  thy  palace-light, 

Through  thy  fair  moon  the  tides  thou  governest ; 

And  from  thy  radiant  throne, 

All  woman,  bending  to  our  passionate  prayer. 

Hast  sent  some  spirit  rare, 

To  give  us  hack  our  jewels  for  our  own. 

Plucked  from  the  spoiler’s  breast, 

October,  1883.  Herman  Merivale. 

(Concluded.) 


ART. 

“  PHIZ.” 

There  is  an  unpretending  little  exhibition,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Fine- Art  Society  in  Bond  Street,  which  should  be  seen  bv  those 
who  are  interested  in  English  art.  The  works  exhibited  are  all 
by  the  late  Hablot  K.  Browne,  better  known  as  “  Phiz,”  and 
consist  of  oil  paintings,  water-colour  drawings,  and  studies, 
mostly  in  monochrome,  for  the  illustration  of  various  books. 
For  the  oil  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings  but  little  can 
be  said,  and  they  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  in 
neither  medium  did  Mr.  Browne  attain  to  any  great  skill  of 
workmanship  or  beauty  of  colour.  Certain  qualities  of  grace, 
gentleness,  and  pleasant  fancy  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  monochrome  designs ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
the  moment  that  Mr.  Browne  began  to  work  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  to  attempt  to  give  his  work  the  solidity  and  importance 
of  a  finished  painting,  his  failure  was  complete.  About 
six  inches  by  four  was  his  favourite  size,  or,  at  least,  it  was 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  his  best  work  was  done.  How 
good  that  work  was,  especially  when  we  remember  the  state  of 
art  at  the  time  that  it  was  executed,  has  seldom  been  recognised; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  very  popularity  of  the  works  of 
Dickens,  to  the  illustration  of  which  Mr.  Browne  devoted  his 
chief  labours,  in  some  measure  swept  out  of  sight  the  delicate 
power  and  vivid  imagination  of  the  artist. 

Book  illustration  must  almost  inevitably  (when  the  book 
dealt  with  is  a  story)  resolve  itself  into  a  choice  between  the 
surrender  of  the  artist  or  the  author — of  the  two,  one  must  ride 
behind;  and  in  a  case  like  that  of  Dickens  and  “Phiz ’’there  could 
be  no  doubt  which  of  the  two  that  would  be.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how,  throughout  these  illustrations  (Dombey,  Blealc  House, 
David  Copperfield)  the  artist’s  vision  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  that  of  the  author,  and  that  where  Dickens 
has  presented  a  feebly  conceived,  priggish,  or  conventional  char¬ 
acter,  “  Phiz,”  too,  has  only  been  able  to  draw  a  puppet  of  a 
similar  kind.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  portraits  of  Captain 
Cuttle  and  Lady  Dedlock  and  Miss  Flite,  with  those  of  Florence 
Dombey  and  David  Copperfield,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how 
extreme  was  the  dependence  in  which  Mr.  Browne  stood  to  his 
author,  and  how  instant  a  recourse  he  had  to  the  most  conven¬ 
tional  types,  when  Dickens  had  failed  to  make  his  characters 
stand  out  clearly. 

But  this  by  the  way ;  it  is  more  necessary  to  point  out  in  what 
lay  the  chief  artistic  power  of  Mr.  Browne’s  illustrations,  only 
bearing  in  mind  that  their  great  value  qua  illustrations,  was  the 
perfect  equality  with  which  they  kept  pace  with  the  mind  of 
the  author.  For  it  seemed  to  be  equally  natural  to  “  Phiz  ”  to 
be  grave  or  gay,  lively,  pathetic,  or  even  terrible  ;  and  for  an  artist 
who  habitually  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  slight  and,  we  had 
almost  said,  trivial  'fancies,  it  was  little  less  than  marvellous  to 
be  possessed  of  such  tragic  power  as  there  is  in  the  drawings  of 
“On  the  Dark  Road,”  “Found,”  and  (finest  of  all)  “A  Hew 
Meaning  in  the  Old  Roman.” 

Looking  at  “  Phiz’s  ”  drawings  as  a  whole,  their  great  merits 
appear  to  us  to  consist  in  the  union  of  two  qualities  which  are 
rarely  found  in  combination, — the  dramatic  and  the  tender,  and 
all  his  finest  work  can  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  this  combination. 
It  is  not  our  intention  in  saying  this  to  overlook  his  technical 
excellence  as  a  suggestive  draughtsman,  any  more  than  we  intend 
to  enter  upon  a  disquisition  against  the  frequently  conventional 
types  of  his  faces  and  figures,  against  their  impossibly  small 


feet  and  hands,  their  marvellously  long,  thin  legs,  or  any  other 
similar  details.  It  must  be  always  remembered,  iu  thinking  of 
such  matters,  and  of  his  work  done  for  purposes  of  illustration' 
(and  mainly  humorous  illustration)  at  this  period,  that  the 
border-line  between  caricature  and  humour  was  by  no  means  so 
broadly  marked  as  it  is  at  the  present  time ;  that  the  old 
caricaturists  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  had  left  traces  of 
their  presence  in  the  theory  that  to  be  funny  it  was  necessary  to 
be  grotesque,  if  not  monstrous  ;  and  if  all  other  means  of  excit¬ 
ing  a  laugh  should  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  an  impossibly 
big  head  on  an  absurdly  under-sized  body.  He  who  forgets 
this,  loses  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  drawbacks 
in  the  art  of  all  such  men  as  Seymour,  Cruikshank,  and  “  Phiz,” 
and  would  be  apt  to  attribute  to  personal  deficiency  what  was 
merely  the  result  of  unfortunate  tradition. 

It  seems  to  us  that  against  this  tradition  “  Phiz  ”  was  always 
struggling,  and  very  frequently  struggling  in  vain.  His  comic 
illustrations,  broadly  speaking,  are  failures.  They  are  exagger¬ 
ated  beyond  a  degree  to  which  we  are  in  this  age  accustomed. 
Mr.  Kenwigs  weeping  over  the  little  Kenwigses,  on  the  celebrated 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lillyvick,  for  example,  does  not 
strike  us  as  funny,  because  it  is  so  incredibly  burlesque,  the 
action  is  exaggerated  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  this  very  illustration  is  a  splendid 
example  of  “Phiz's”  power, — his  dramatic  power  we  mean, 
though  it  turns  drama  into  burlesque.  Take  any  of  the  finer 
drawings  to  Dombey  or  Blealc  House,  and  the  same  dramatic 
instinct  will  be  found  in  each,  coupled  with  a  gentleness  and. 
almost  tenderness  of  feeling,  such  as  we  can  hardly  estimate  too 
highly.  It  is  not  that  the  illustrations  are  only  well  composed 
from  the.  pictorial  point  of  view,  they  are  also  well  “  set  ”  (if  we 
may  use  a  technical  stage  word)  from  the  theatric  point.  Almost 
any  one  of  these  pictures  might  be  placed  upon  the  stage  with¬ 
out  altering  one  piece  of  furniture,  one  action  or  combination 
of  the  figures.  In  many  of  them,  even  of  the  best,  this  dramatic, 
quality,  iu  which  resides  much  of  their  power,  goes  far  to  render 
that  power  unavailing,  or  at  least  to  weaken  its  effect.  An  unkind 
critic  might  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  the  glare  of  the 
footlights  was  “  over  them  ail ;”  that  at  best  it  was  but  a  spurious, 
second-hand  nature  that  “  Phiz  ”  depicted.  To  a  certain  extent,, 
this  would  be  true,  but  not  altogether,  tor  frequently  it  seems 
to  us  that  where  his  dramatic  power  is  beginning  to  degenerate 
into  mere  staginess,  his  instincts  of  grace  and  tenderness  step  in,, 
and  save  the  work.  His  female  figures  are,  no  doubt,  in  shape 
and  feature  conventional  to  the  last  degree,  and  their  actions  of 
surprise,  abandonment,  or  disdain,  smack  of  the  “  Surrey  Side;” 
but  they  are  very  certainly  and  fully  women,  and  are  touched 
with  so  gentle  a  hand  that  we  forgive  them  their  almost  imbecile 
prettiness. 

We  will  not  dwell  here  upon  what  was  undoubtedly  the  great 
defect  in  “Phiz’s  ”  illustrative  work,  i.e.,  its  frequent  vulgarity. 
This  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  only  interesting  question  with 
regard  thereto  is,  to  how  great  an  extent  it  arose  from  the 
artist’s  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  great  writer  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  whose  works  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life.  Certain: 
it  is  that,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  the  artist  was  very  de¬ 
pendent  for  his  point  of  view  upon  the  author,  and  where 
Dickens  was  mawkish,  sentimental,  affected,  or  genteel,  “  Phiz  ” 
was  apt  to  reflect  his  shortcomings  in  an  exaggerated  degree. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  speak  of  “  Phiz’s  ”  work,  without 
comparing  it  in  some  way  with  that  of  his  great  rival,  George 
Cruikshank;  but  this  notice  grows  over-long  already,  and  we 
have  but  space  for  a  word  on  this  subject.  Cruikshank  was  a 
great  artist,  and  “  Phiz  ”  a  great  designer, — that  is  the  differ¬ 
ence,  the  ultimate  difference  between  them.  The  one  could 
create  a  character,  the  other  could  arrange  it.  Fagin  and  Bill 
Sykes  are  as  perfect  in  their  pictures  by  Cruikshank  as  they 
are  in  the  words  of  Dickens;  but  just  think  for  an  instant  of 
what  an  entourage  “  Phiz  ”  would  have  given  us  for  Fagin  and 
Sykes,  as  compared  with  the  bare  scenes  in  which  Cruikshank 
has  placed  them. 

And  again,  in  their  chief  excellencies  these  men  supplied  one- 
another’s  deficiencies,  rather  than  rivalled  each  other.  Cruik¬ 
shank  was  funny,  grimly,  it  is  true,  but  still  with  a  broad,, 
vulgar,  English  fun,  which  left  no  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
savoured  of  the  pantomime  and  the  red-hot  poker.  But  “  Phiz  ” 
was  burlesque  without  being  funny,  and  though  he  was  sometimes 
droll,  as  a  rule  his  humour  is  of  the  satirical  kind,  and  rather 
withers  those  upon  whom  it  is  directed.  And  the  tragedy  of 
the  one  man  was  also  of  a  wholly  different  kind  to  that  of  the- 
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other.  Cruikshank’s  was  an  intense  personal  tragedy,  in  which 
one  felt  almost  as  if  the  artist  were  akin  to  George  Eliot  in  his 
power  of  realising  and  analysing  character;  but  “Phiz’s”  tragedy 
was  of  an  outside,  impersonal  kind,  and  related  to  the  scene  and 
the  subject,  rather  than  to  any  special  actor  therein.  He  neither 
cared  for  Lady  Dedlock  nor  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  in  the  way  that  his 
brother-artist  cared  for  Fagin  and  Sykes,  but  he  cared  very 
much  for  the  chances  which  the  lady  and  the  lawyer  gave  him, 
of  sketching  one  dead  at  the  gate  of  the  miserable  City  church¬ 
yard,  and  the  other  beside  his  library-table,  with  the  old  alle¬ 
gorical  figure  pointing  down  upon  him  from  the  ceiling,  with  a 
new  meaning  in  its  outstretched  finger. 


BOOKS. 


MR.  FLINDERS  PETRIE  ON  THE  PYRAMIDS* 

No  one  interested  in  Egyptian  ai'chteology  can  fail  to  profit  by 
the  study  of  the  exact,  sober,  and  luminous  account  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  which  Mr.  Petrie,  with  some  aid  from  the 
Royal  Society,  has  recently  published.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
whose  theories  have  been  so  much  laughed  at,  was  the  first  to 
explore  the  Pyramids  in  a  truly  scientific  manner ;  and  Mr.  Gill’s 
geodetic  survey  is  justly  characterised  in  the  present  volume 
as  surpassing  all  previous  work  in  its  accuracy.  But  Mr. 
Petrie’s  own  labours  have  been  on  a  scale  hitherto  unattempted. 
Piazzi  Smyth  left  the  serious  task  of  triangulation  untouched, 
and  Mr.  Gill’s  operations  were  begun  and  concluded  within  the 
scanty  space  of  three  days.  Mr.  Petrie  spent  nine  months  at 
Gizeh,  living  in  a  tomb,  contented  with  the  hai-dest  fare,  and  in 
almost  complete  seclusion  from  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
Ten  hours  of  the  twenty-four  were  occupied  with  theodolite  and 
measui'ing-tape,  or  in  superintending  the  excavations,  and  the 
subsequent  paper- work  of  each  day  was  not  usually  completed  until 
midnight.  The  result  is  the  present  exhaustive  treatise,  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  study  of  Egyptian 
archaeology  in  this  country,  where,  for  the  last  two  or  three  decades, 
it  has  fallen  into  a  neglect  which  does  us  little  credit. 

The  pathetic  anxiety  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  the  body 
should  be  preserved  from  decay,  and  the  tomb  be  within  easy  dis¬ 
tance  of  home,  was  amply  met  by  the  situation  of  the  vast  necro¬ 
polis  of  the  Memphic  nome.  Occupying  the  tract  of  desert  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  cultivable  district  that  stretched  north  and  south 
of  the  capital  of  the  third  dynasty,  no  part  of  it  was  more  than  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  towns,  villages,  and  homesteads  that 
dotted  the  broad,  fertile  plain.  The  line  of  counterscarp  of  the 
great  plateau  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  running  almost  true  north, 
served  as  a  barrier  against  the  penetration  westward  of  the 
annual  inundation.  Along  its  base  the  traveller  may  still  walk 
with  one  foot  in  the  green  bersim  of  the  irrigated  fields,  and  the 
other  in  the  loose  sand  that  has  blown  over  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  to  accumulate  in  shifting  masses  below.  In  such  a 
resting-place  the  dead  knew  no  change,  and  the  soul  could 
await  without  dread  the  moment  of  its  reunion  with  the  body. 

The  Great  Pyramid  stands  upon  a  limestone  pavement,  ex¬ 
tending  from  529  to  627  inches  beyond  the  foot  of  the  smooth¬ 
surfaced  casing  which  originally  covered  the  four  faces.  The 
pavement  itself  rests  upon  an  uneven  foundation  of  somewhat 
larger  area,  excavated  out  of  the  "underlying  nummulitic  lime¬ 
stone,  which,  with  alternating  tracts  of  sandstone,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert  beneath  the  ridges  of  wind- 
driven  sand,  separated  by  broad,  hollow  valleys,  that  give  it  its 
peculiar  character.  Hitherto  the  measurements  of  explorers 
had  not  shown  the  base  of  the  Pyramid  to  be  a  perfect  square, 
but  Mr.  Petrie’s  profounder  researches  and  exacter  measure¬ 
ments  enabled  him  to  determine  it  to  be  practically  a  true 
squai'e,  with  a  side  of  9,063'8  inches,  exhibiting  the  wonderfully 
small  mean  error  of  "65  inch  in  length,  and  12"  in  angle. 
Upon  this  extraordinary  accuracy  of  these  primaeval  builders, 
iu  conjunction  with  other  considerations,  Mr.  Petrie  has 
demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  accretion  theory,  which  holds 
that  the  Pyramids  were  designed  upon  a  smaller  plan,  to  be 
afterwards  gradually  added  to.  The  whole  discussion  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  the  author.  The  theory  never  had  pro¬ 
bability  to  recommend  it,  for  to  an  Egyptologist  the  idea  of  an 
early  monarch  purposely  half  building  his  tomb  in  order  that  it 
might  be  indefinitely  enlarged  by  his  successors  (who  would 
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have  their  own  tombs  to  look  after),  is  nothing  less  than  an 
absurdity.  Mr.  Petrie  estimates  the  number  of  stones' 
accumulated  iu  the  Great  Pyramid  at  2,300,000,  weighing, 
on  an  average,  2y  tons  each.  The  granite  beams  of  the 
Kings’  Chamber  weigh  between  50  and  60  tons.  No> 
representation  of  the  mode  in  which  these  huge  and  huger 
masses  were  lifted  into  position  is  afforded  by  the  monuments, 
and  ancient  authors  are  silent  upon  the  subject,  save  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  a  machine  made  of  short  pieces  of  wood.  Mr. 
Petrie’s  ingenious  supposition  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  method 
of  resting  the  stones  upon  piles  of  wooden  slaps,  and  “  rocking 
them  up  alternately  to  one  side  and  the  other  by  a  spar  under 
the  block,  thus  heightening  the  piles  alternately,  and  so  raising 
the  stone,”  is  a  legitimate  explanation  of  the  mystery;  the  more 
so  in  that,  as  Mr.  Petrie  shows,  even  the  fifty-ton  beams  could 
be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  that  only  five  tons’  weight  would 
have  to  be  raised  at  once,  which  could  easily  be  done  by  ten 
men  with  crowbars,  so  that  sixty  men  might  raise  the  whole  of 
them  in  one  year.  Almost  every  stone  is  carefully  dressed 
and  levelled;  so  accurate,  indeed,  is  the  workmanship, 
that  very  commonly  the  joints,  filled  with  cement,  are  not 
more  than  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  width.  In  addition,  the 
proofs  are  numerous  that  every  block  was  marked  for  position 
while  on  the  ground,  not  trimmed  after  having  been  got  into 
place,  showing  how  carefully  and  exactly  the  whole  structure 
must  have  been  planned  before  a  single  block  was  “  rocked-up  ” 
into  its  proper  niche.  As  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  building 
of  Khufu’s  Pyramid,  Mr.  Petrie’s  calculations  go  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  that  100,000  men 
were  employed  twenty  years  during  three  months  of  each  year 
in  bringing  over  the  materials  from  the  Mokattam  and  Turra. 
ranges,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile.  The  three  months,  no' 
doubt,  would  be  those  of  the  inundation,  beginning  about  the 
end  of  July,  when  the  stones  could  be  brought  over  on  rafts. 
No  great  hardship,  as  Mr.  Petrie  acutely  points  out,  would 
be  involved  iu  a  requisition  of  labour  during  a  portion 
of  the  year,  when  all  agricultural  operations  in  ancient 
Egypt  were  at  a  stand-still,  and  when  the  means  of  transit 
were  afforded  by  the  inundation  which,  in  the  days  of 
the  fourth  dynasty,  probably  almost  touched  the  base  of  the 
Gizeh  plateau.  His  examination  of  the  extensive  remains  of 
masonry  that  lie  hidden  under  the  sand  behind  the  Pyramid  of 
Khafra,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  mere  heap  of  waste  and  rubbish, 
shows  them  to  be  the  debris  and  ruins  of  the  thick  rubble  walls 
of  a  series  of  galleries,  that  were  doubtless  roofed  over  with 
straw  and  mud  to  serve  as  barracks  for  the  masons,  some  three 
or  four  thousand  of  whom  may  have  been  thus  housed.  These- 
men,  with  the  attendant  labourers,  would  represent  the  per¬ 
manent  charge  imposed  upon  the  population  by  the  building  of 
the  Great  as  well  as  of  the  Second  Pyramid;  and  if  the  masons 
received  wages  as  well  as  their  food,  the  theory  that  the  Pyramids 
were  the  outcome  of  a  vast  and  cruel  oppression  would  vanish. 
The  accuracy  of  the  base-contours  and  of  the  angles  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Khufu  and  Khafra  leads  to  the  expectation  of 
equal  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  builders  in  the  orientation  of 
the  faces.  And  Mr.  Petrie’s  observations,  in  effect,  show  that 
the  orientation  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  like  that  of  the  second,  is 
only  about  5'  west  of  north,  a  difference  amply  accounted  for  by 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s 
axis  since  the  date  of  their  construction.  Both  architect  and 
masons  knew  their  business  and  did  their  work  faithfully. 

The  importance  of  the  precision  with  which  the  survey  re¬ 
corded  in  this  volume  was  made  is  constantly  brought  home  to 
the  reader.  It  has  always,  for  instance,  been  a  favourite  theory 
that  the  so-called  Queen's  Chamber  was  intended  to  hold  tlia 
blocks  which.it  was  supposed,  were  required  to  plug  the  ascend¬ 
ing  passage.  Mr.  Petrie’s  measurements,  however,  render  the 
theory  wholly  untenable,  and  his  conclusion  that  the  Queens’ 
Chamber  was  the  sepulchre  of  the  co- regent  of  Khufu  is  probably 
the  right  one.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
passages  were  ever  plugged  up  at  all.  The  device  is  a  priori  a 
somewhat  coarse  one  to  attribute  to  the  builders  of  such  struct¬ 
ures  as  the  Pyramids.  Strabo’s  account  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Pyramid,  cited  by  Mr.  Petrie,  is  as  follows : — “  The 
Greater  [Pyramid],  a  little  way  up  one  side,  has  a  stone  that 
may  be  taken  out,  which  being  raised  up,  there  is  a  sloping 
passage  to  the  foundations.”  Mr.  Petrie’s  researches  place  this 
description  in  a  new  and  instructive  light,  and  render  it  almost 
certain  that  a  stone  door  or  portcullis  is  alluded  to,  like  the  one 
of  which  he  examined  the  traces  in  the  South  Pyramid  of 
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Dahshur.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  plates  appended  to  the 
volume,  diagrams  will  be  found  of  both  doors.  The  stone,  which 
a  pull  of  five  hundredweight  would  suffice  to  turn,  would  form 
part  of  the  casing,  and,  on  being  replaced,  would  leave  no  sign 
of  the  passage.  To  the  Romans  in  Strabo’s  time  the  secret  of 
the  door  was  known,  but  the  Arabs  could  not  discover  it,  and 
Mamun,  in  consequence,  was  obliged  to  force  an  entrance  below. 

With  Mr.  Petrie’s  valuable  and  interesting  discussion  of 
the  various  numerical  theories  that  have  been  propounded  in 
connection  with  his  subject,  we  have  no  space  to  deal.  They  in 
no  way  affect  the  tombic  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  is 
accepted  as  the  only  possible  one.  We  are  equally  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  mere  reference  to  the  instructive 
chapter  on  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  Pyramid  builders, 
while  we  must  leave  the  three  appendices,  treating  of  the  dis¬ 
crimination  and  elimination  of  observational  error,  to  the 
criticism  of  mathematicians  and  metrologists. 

The  Great  Pyramid  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  perfect  of  all. 
Mr.  Petrie  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  planned  as  a 
whole  (save,  possibly,  some  portions  of  the  interior)  before  a 
stone  was  lifted  into  position.  How  are  we  to  account  for  so 
magnificent  an  idea  starting  into  being,  in  all  its  perfection  and 
grandeur,  as  it  were  at  a  bound  ?  We  cannot  account  for  it  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  When  Memphis  could 
boast  of  the  grandest  necropolis  the  world  has  ever  known, 
Egypt  was  not  in  her  youth.  An  intricate  social  hierarchy 
held  together  the  various  classes  of  her  people.  She  had 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation,  shown,  if  by  nothing 
else,  by  the  honour  in  which  the  art  of  writing  was  held, 
and  by  the  minute  accuracy  of  her  records,  from  those  of 
the  State  down  to  those  of  a  farm.  Perhaps  a  dozen  feet, 
perhaps  two  dozen  feet,  under  the  existing  surface  of  Nile 
mud  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  will  some  day  be 
found,  profounder  and  earlier  strata  of  Egyptian  history  will 
be  explored,  and  in  the  vestiges  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  that 
of  the  Memphite  Kings,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  read  the  very 
■beginnings  of  a  civilisation  the  grandeur  of  which  becomes  more 
manifest  as  our  knowledge  of  it  increases  in  fullness. 


MR.  CLARK  RUSSELL’S  NEW  NOVEL* 

There  are  two  novelists  of  the  day  who,  while  they  do  not  re¬ 
semble  each  other  in  any  other  respect,  equally  possess  the 
power  of  blending  romance  with  reality,  and  whose  works 
■consequently  stand  apart  from  the  mere  mundaneness  and 
materialism  that  are  growing  characteristics  of  modern 
fiction.  These  exceptional  writers  are  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and 
Mr.  Clark  Russell.  The  student  of  “  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men”  is  the  most  realistic  of  our  writers,  and  also  the  most 
purely  and  brightly  romantic.  The  author  who  made  his  mark 
by  The  Wreck  of  the  ‘  Grosvenor,'  and  has  deepened  it  by  his  sub¬ 
sequent  works,  puts  the  lives  and  the  ways  of  seamen  before  us 
with  unadorned  plainness,  while  he  interprets  the  awful  voice  of 
the  ocean,  and  presents  its  wonderful  pictures  with  force, 
poetry,  and  fancy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  writer  who 
puts  his  heart,  soul,  and  conscience  into  his  work,  as  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  does,  resents  the  handling  of  his  theme,  under 
its  sublime  or  its  humble  aspects,  by  writers  who  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  either,  and  insists  upon  the  claims  of  the  true 
sailor  to  be  studied  and  understood  by  us — an  island  people,  with 
an  ocean  empire — and  “  no  longer  to  be  confounded  with  the 
cockneys,  and  tailors,  and  fresh-water  shell-backs,  who  clap  on 
his  overalls  and  sicken  their  stomachs  with  his  quids,  and 
scrape  to  us,  from  the  stage  or  in  novels,  under  the  patronage 
of  largely-advertised  reputations.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
dislikes  and  despises  the  summer-sea  and  white-wings  line  of 
would-be  nautical  narrative,  with  its  flavour  of  flirtation  and 
French  wines,  and  its  feebly-imitative  sea  talk,  as  much  like  the 
real  thing  as  the  men  who  utter  it  are  like  Tom  Bowling.  He 
offers  to  healthier  appetites  stronger  food  ;  to  the  few  who  are 
still  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  romance,  a  story  which  will 
take  hold  of  them,  as  the  Bed  Hover  took  hold  of  its  readers 
in  its  time ;  to  those  who  like  to  get  at  the  outcome  of  true 
knowledge  and  long  experience,  a  narrative  that  will  make  them 
realise  the  lives,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  risks  of  our 
merchant  seamen,  in  a  way  that  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  all. 

The  story  of  A  Sea  Queen  is  told  in  the  first  person,  with 
success  that  rarely  attends  that  form  of  narrative,  and  is  due  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  and  also  to  the  fine  avoidance  of  self- 
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consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  narrator,  whose 
share  in  the  quick  succession  of  events  is  contrived  with  skill 
and  boldness.  We  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  does  or  does  not  intend  us  to  believe  that  his 
Sea  Queen  had  any  real  existence.  He  says,  “  The  lady  who  has 
told  you  her  story  resided,  up  to  a  recent  period,  in  South 
Shields.  As  for  her  narrative,  I  had  it  from  her  lately  and  in 
small  bits  at  a  time,  and  my  memory  may  have  failed  to  give  it 

all  the  colour  and  exactness  I  found  in  her  relation  of  it . 

We  have  been  praising  sailors  so  long,  that  some  may  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  gave  their  wives  a  turn.”  All  this  may  be 
only  the  artfulness  of  the  author,  and  he  may  smile  at  our  credulity 
if  we  profess  faith  in  a  real  Jessie  Fowler ;  we  may,  at  least, 
say  that  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  some  such  men  as  the  father 
and  the  husband  of  the  author’s  Sea  Queen,  there  once  was  a 
woman  who  did  these  deeds,  or  the  like  of  them.  She  is  a  heroine 
of  romance,  to  stir  the  fancy,  a  heroine  of  reality,  to  elevate  the 
mind  and  cheer  the  heart ;  from  first  to  last  we  follow  her  story, 
— with  its  homely  tone,  its  frank  simplicity,  its  true,  honest, 
matter-of-course  affections  and  straightforward  views  of  duty 
counterbalancing  its  wild  and  wonderful  incidents  of  peril,  terror, 
and  daring, — with  unflagging  interest.  The  tale  begins  admirably; 
the  writer  giving  us  a  taste  of  his  finest  quality  in  the  grand  de¬ 
scription  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in  a  gale,  and  the  simply  pa¬ 
thetic  episode  of  the  death  of  Jessie’s  mother,— killed  by  the  ’long¬ 
shore  agony  of  suspense  so  bravely  borne,  and  when  the  husband 
is  safe  by  her  side,  and  the  daughter  whose  youthful  terror  she  had 
soothed  with  such  loving  self-repression,  is  rejoicing.  The  talk  of 
the  old  sailors  and  fishermen — the  “  sea-porkypines,”  to  quote 
Peggotty — is  quite  convincing ;  we  have  never  heard  it,  but  we 
recognise  it  just  as  we  recognise  George  Eliot’s  peasants’ talk 
at  the  “  Red  Cow.”  The  gathering  of  the  gale,  the  ways  of  the 
place  and  the  people,  are  all  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand. 

Of  course,  we  kuow  that  Captain  Richard  Fowler,  Jessie,  his 
brave  and  loving  young  wife,  and  the  barque  1  Aurora,’  which  is 
described  with  admiring  minuteness,  are  to  come  to  and  out  of 
terrible  grief,  and  from  the  first  the  grim  shadow  of  mutiny  at 
sea  is  forecast  upon  the  voyage  that  is  to  realise  the  dream  of 
Jessie’s  childhood.  Before  that  voyage  is  undertaken,  however, 
Jessie  undergoes  a  more  ordinary  trial.  It  is  only  a  baby’s 
death ;  but  the  incident  is  so  simply  told,  the  relief  of  the 
bereaved  mother,  when  her  husband  returns  and  she  can  tell  her 
grief  to  him,  is  made  so  touching,  that  the  reader  feels  the 
author’s  power  as  keenly  in  the  following  passages  as  in  the 
grander  scenes  of  trouble  and  danger  that  come  apace  and 
amain  : — 

“  If  ever  I  had  dreaded  telling  Richard  of  our  loss,  I  had  now  no 
other  sense  of  that  fear  than  to  reproach  myself  for  having  felt  it. 
It  soothed  me  unspeakably  to  pour  out  my  heart  to  him,  as  I  sat 
nestling  at  his  side,  earnestly  and  tenderly  watched  by  his  loving  eyes. 
For  in  spite  of  my  father’s  touching,  simple,  consoling  sympathy, 
I  had  felt  myself  alone  with  my  grief.  There  was  only  one  person  in 
the  whole  wide  world  who  could  truly  share  it,  and  he  had  been  away 

when  my  anguish  was  greatest .  I  could  not  expect  that  Richard 

should  feel  as  I  did . Yet  there  was  deep  disappointment  in  his 

face,  and  such  a  sorrow  as  must  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  could 
see  with  his  soul’s  eye  the  love  that  had  come  and  vanished  in  his 
absence,  that  had  been  as  real  as  life  and  beauty  could  make  it,  and 

yet  no  more  than  a  dream  to  him  either .  The  baby’s  resting- 

place  was  marked  by  a  cross,  with  that  sweet  sentence,  ‘Jesus  called 

a  little  child  unto  Him,’  carved  on  the  steps .  When  my 

husband  came  to  the  spot  where  our  baby  lay,  he  stood  looking  without 
speaking,  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  littleness  of  the  grave  and  the 
sight  of  his  and  my  name  upon  the  cross,  and  the  age  of  the  lost  one, 

‘  Five  months  and  one  week.’  He  then  took  his  hat  off,  and  knelt 
down,  and  said  a  prayer,  by  the  resting-place  of  his  child  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  whom  he  loved,  yet  could  only  think  of  as  a  spirit. 
Never  did  death  appear  to  me  so  great  a  mystery  and  miracle  as  at 
that  time.” 

Mr.  Clark  Russell  enlists  liis  readers’  sympathies  for  the  Sea 
Queen  long  before  she  earns  that  title  by  revealing  her  true 
womanliness,  her  sweet,  loving,  pious  nature.  There  is  no  harsh¬ 
ness  in  her  heroism  ;  there  is  no  repellent  boldness  in  her  resolute 
good-sense  and  fearlessness  ;  the  feminine  aspect  of  her  character 
is  only  elevated  by  danger  and  hardship,  it  is  never  obscured. 
In  the  delineation  of  Jessie  the  author  has  achieved  a  greater 
literary  success  than  he  has  hitherto  had  to  score;  while  the 
stoi'y  of  the  voyage  and  loss  of  the  Aurora,’  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  adventures  of  the  captain  and  his  wife  on  board  the  fever- 
stricken  ship,  is  equal  in  interest  and  superior  in  construction, 
to  The  Wreck  of  the  ‘  Grosvenor.’ 

Shipwreck,  fire  at  sea,  and  mutiny,  are  materials  with  which  a 
skilled  artisan  of  fiction  may  work  over  and  over  again,  without 
fear  of  exhausting  the  interest  of  his  readers ;  those  who  feel 
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the  thrill  and  the  excitement  of  such  themes  will  not  tire  of 
them;  those  who  do  not,  will  not  read  sea  stories — real  sea 
stories,  we  mean — at  all.  Of  these  three  terrors  of  the  sea,  we 
have  examples  in  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  present  work;  and  the 
third  is  invested  with  peculiar  dread  by  the  presence  of  a  solitary 
woman  in  the  doomed  ship.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  one 
weak  point  in  this  powerful  story  is  the  motive  of  the 
mutiny.  It  may  be  our  own  ’long-shore  dullness  makes  us 
fail  to  see  the  author’s  full  meaning — in  that  case,  the  fault 
is  ours — but  we  certainly  do  not  perceive  what  the  villainous 
mate  and  his  rascally  associates  had  to  gain  by  their  mutiny, 
that  would  have  compensated  for  the  risk  at  which  only  they 
could  have  forced  the  captain  to  return  into  port,  had  not  the 
fire  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ‘  Aurora  ’  broken  out. 
The  villainy  of  Heron  is  too  much  of  a  part i  prig,  the  hints  of 
his  character  are  premature  ;  his  light-red  beard  and  moustache, 
his  pale-blue  shifty  eyes,  his  face  “  without  an  atom  of  weather 
in  it,”  are  all  danger-signals,  indications  as  plain  and  as  stagey 
as  the  scarlet  cloak  and  the  cock’s  feather  of  Mephistopheles. 

Prom  first  to  last  the  interest  of  the  story  steadily  rises,  and 
the  noble  nature  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  Sea  Queen  take  an 
increasing  hold  upon  the  reader’s  admiration.  And  then  how 
delightful  is  the  seamanship  to  us  who  know  nothing  at 
all  about  it.  How  doubly  delightful  it  must  be  to  readers 
who  do  know,  and  therefore  get  out  of  it  much  more  than  the 
general  sense  of  breeziness  and  bustle,  dash  and  dauger,  com¬ 
bined  with  practical  promptitude  and  all-thereishness,  which  it 
conveys  to  our  ignorance.  There  are  chapters  in  this  book  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  full  of  the  music  and  the  majesty  of  the 
sea;  descriptions  that  are  pictures  and  poems,  to  which  the  reader 
will  turn  back  when  he  has  read  the  story,  aud  felt  the  truth 
and  quaintness  of  the  sketches  of  sailor-life  and  character. 
Putting  all  the  rest  aside,  he  will  study  these  chapters  with  deep 
delight,  like  that  which  is  brought  to  him  by  the  wind  and  the 
waves,  when  on  a  lonely  shore  he  looks  and  listens. 


THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  TULLOCHGORUM.”* 

This  is  not  the  first  biography  that  has  appeared  of  the  modest, 
scholarly,  genial,  but  withal  sagacious,  Episcopalian  divine, 
who  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  varied  labours  and  in  spite  of 
an  almost  life-long  fight  with  poverty,  to  write  what  Burns 
has  styled  “  the  best  Scotch  song  Scotland  ever  saw.”  The 
pious  affection  of  his  son,  Bishop  John  Skinner— himself  a 
worthy  and  even  in  some  respects  remarkable  man — raised  a 
cairn  to  his  memory  in  the  publication  of  his  miscellaneous  works 
accompanied  with  a  memoir  two  years  after  his  death,  in  1809.  In 
1859,  also,  Mr.  H.  G.  Reid,  then  of  Peterhead,  now  of  Middles- 
borough,  published  an  edition  of  Skinner’s  songs  and  poems,  with 
a  biography.  But  this  new  work  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
who  appreciate  this  fine,  old  Christian  Horatian  who  con¬ 
trived  to  be  happy  and  even  gay  on  the  scantiest  stock 
of  Falernian,  and  who,  when  his  little  experiment  in  the 
way  of  a  Sabine  farm  came  to  grief,  wisely  made  merry 
over  his  misfortune.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  its  author,  does 
justice,  not  only  to  the  man,  but  to  the  singular  struggle  of 
Episcopalianism  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which  Deau 
Skinner  took  a  courageous  part.  He  presents,  as  he  says,  “the 
spectacle  of  a  poor,  disestablished,  and  disendowed  Church 
engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  a  great  aud  powerful 
State,  each  encroaching  more  or  less  on  the  province  of 
the  other ;  the  State  refusing  full  toleration  to  religion, 
and  the  Church  refusing  full  toleration  to  politics ; 
the  State  requiring  ‘forced  prayer,’  and  the  Church 
forbidding  free-will  prayers.”  Commendably  free  from 
provincialism,  this  biography  may  be  found  by  lay  readers 
a  trifle  too  professional.  Mr.  Walker  enters  at  unnecessary 
length  into  Skinner’s  exegetical  writings,  his  views  on  the 
Schekinah,  the  Shem-al,  Jehovah  Tzebaoth,  the  Roes  and  Hinds 
of  the  Field,  and  the  like.  It  is  no  doubt  remarkable  that  a 
man  of  Skinner’s  strong  sense  should  have  embraced  the  fanciful 
system  of  Biblical  interpretation  broached  by  John  Hutchinson 
— who,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  contem¬ 
porary,  Francis  Hutcheson,  of  “moral  sense”  celebrity.  Mr. 
Walker  very  happily  compares  the  Hutchinsonians,  who 
held  that  certain  “capital  words”  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
considered  in  their  root-meaning,  and  apart  from  the  modern 
and  authoritative  apparatus  of  vowel  points,  contained  a 
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key  to  “  all  religion  and  all  philosophy,”  to  the  alchemists. 
But  the  less  said  about  an  eminent  man’s  Cock  Lane  ghost„ 
the  better.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Walker  points  out,  Hutchinson  - 
ianism  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  Skinner’s  life  and 
pursuits,  and  through  him  on  the  views  of  most  of  the  Northern 
Episcopal  Clergy  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  But 
how  many  readers  of  this  biograjrhy  can  be  affected  by,  or  even 
interested  in,  Hutchinsonianism  now  ?  We  have  noticed  one 
or  two  clerical  and  printer’s  errors  in  this  volume ;  and  one  of 
the  latter,  the  description  (p.37)of  Skinner's  poverty  immediately 
after  marriage  as  res  augusta  domi,  would  have  tickled  the  fancy 
of  the  author  of  The  Stipendless  Parson,  whose  own  creed  and 
practice  are  thus  expressed : — 

“  In  what  little  dealings  he’s  forced  to  transact, 

He  determines  with  plainness  and  candour  to  act, 

And  the  great  point  on  which  his  ambition  is  set, 

Is  to  leave  at  the  last  neither  riches  nor  debt.” 

But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Walker’s  biography  of  Skinner  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  as  carefully  executed  as  it  is  admirable. 
He  is  attached  to  his  hero,  and,  indeed,  proud  of  him.  He 
demurs  to  Professor  Geddes’s  description  of  him  as  “a  far-off 
second  to  Burns,” — a  description  which  is  indeed  to  be  objected 
to  as  involving  a  fundamentally  unsound  view  of  Skinner’s 
position  aud  speciality  as  a  Scotch  poet.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Walker  does  not  overrate  Skinner,  nor  is  he  guilty  of  the 
bad  taste  of  depreciating  Skinner’s  contemporaries,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  his  own  favourite.  Mr.  Walker  has  also  shown 
much  discrimination  in  giving  auecdotes  of  Skinner.  There 
must  be  thousands  of  stories  afloat  about  so  genuine  a 
humourist,  who  lived  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten  in  one 
place,  and  who  liked  conviviality  in  moderation.  Yet  Mr. 
Walker  has  published  only  stories  that  are  either  thoroughly 
verifiable,  or,  which  is  the  next  best  thing,  are  thoroughly 
good  in  themselves. 

The  story  of  the  poet-parson  of  Linshart  is  well  worth  telling 
in  any  case.  It  is  all  the  more  deserving  of  record  that  Skinner’s 
is  one  of  those  morally  successful  but  essentially  anonymous  lives, 
of  which  only  rather  special  circumstances  enable  the  world  to 
know  anything  whatever.  In  one  of  his  charming  letters  to- 
Burns,  he  tells  the  true  story  of  his  poetical  celebrity  thus : — 
“While  I  was  young,  I  dabbled  a  good  deal  in  these  things ; 
but  on  getting  the  black  gown,  I  gave  it  pretty  much  over,  till 
my  daughters  grew  up,  who,  being  all  tolerably  good  singers,, 
plagued  me  for  words  to  some  of  their  favourite  tunes,  and  so 
extorted  those  effusions  which  have  made  a  public  appearance 
beyond  my  expectations,  and  contrary  to  my  intentions.”  This 
is  typical  of  the  man.  Scotch  and  English  verses  were 
“  squeezed  out  of  him,”  to  use  his  own  phrase,  by  his  daughters, 
or  by  brother-parsons.  He  wrote  Latin  poetry  which  some 
authorities  have  declared  to  be  second  only  to  Buchanan’s,  to 
amuse  himself,  or,  as  when  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings.  It  was  owing  to  circumstances,, 
including  his  own  sufferings,  that  he  became  an  ecclesiastical 
historian.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  of 
eighty-five  years,  John  Skinner  figures  as  the  impersonation  of 
courage  aud  consistency.  He  was  born  in  1721,  in  a  wild 
mountain  parish  about  thirty  miles  from  Aberdeen.  His  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  schoolmaster,  of  the  good  old  northern 
school  of  “  dominies  ”  that  looked  upon  it  as  their  chief  business 
to  train  boys  for  the  Aberdeen  Colleges,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
likely  that  he  would  follow  in  his  father’s  steps.  He  was 
educated  at  Marischal  College,  and  did  a  little  schoolmastering- 
after  leaving  it.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he  “  dabbled  ”  in 
verse-making.  The  most  ambitious  of  his  efforts  were  imitations 
of  Pope,  then  all  the  rage.  But  he  also  wrote  in  Scotch,  of,  it 
must  be  allowed,  an  archaic  and  even  unintelligible  kind.  The 
best  poetical  relic  of  this  period  of  Skinner’s  life  which  Mr. 
Walker  gives  us  consists  of  two  lines  : — 

“  Say,  Mercury,  thou  pretty  little  goddy, 

Since  e’er  thy  speckled  wiDgs  bore  up  thy  body.” 

“  Pretty  little  goddy  ”  is  very  nearly  as  good  an  example  of 
the  quaint,  peculiarly  northern  diminutive,  as  the  ultra- Carlylian 
peasant’s  contemptuous  description  of  the  governing  class  in 
Scotland  as  “  wee  bits  o’  Scotch  peerikics,”  or  the  lines  of  the 
Catholic  priest  Geddes,  a  contemporary  of  Skinner,  beginning, — 

“  There  was  a  wee  wifeikie,  was  cornin’  frae  the  fair, 

Had  gotten  a  little  drappikie,  which  bred  her  meikle  care.” 

Skinner,  however,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  quite  clear,, 
abandoned  Presbyterianism  for  Episcopalianism,  knowing  per 
|  fectly  well  the  sacrifice  he  was  making.  As  Mr.  Walker  says; 
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— “  The  parish  school,  with  the  parish  church  in  the  distance, 
•vanished  from  his  prospect  at  once  and  for  ever.  There  was 
.nothing  to  look  to  now  but  a  tutorship  in  a  family,  to  he  followed 
in  due  time  by  the  charge  of  an  Episcopal  congregation,  fur¬ 
nishing  congenial  labour,  but  only  a  bare  subsistence.”  Skinner 
became  a  tutor  in  Shetland,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
single  Episcopal  clergyman  there.  Nothing  could  have  seemed 
more  imprudent  than  such  a  marriage,  but  it  brought 
Skinner  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life.  It  even 
brought  him  promotion.  The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  thinking 
that'  a  man  who  was  able  to  endure  poverty  was  one  worth 
giving  a  charge  to  in  a  troubled  time,  appointed  him  to  the 
vacant  charge  of  Longside,  in  1742,  and  there  he  remained  for 
sixty-five  years,  living  in  a  thatched  cottage  named  Linshart. 
Skinner’s  character  was  soon  tested.  The  Rebellion  of  1745  led  to 
a  persecution  of  the  Episcopalian  Clergy,  then  largely  Jacobites, 
which  was  partly  political  and  partly  Presbyterian.  Skinner 
was  no  Jacobite,  but  he  suffered  with  and  fought  with  tongue 
and  pen  for  his  brethren.  His  chapel  was  burned.  His 
house  was,  in  his  absence,  and  while  his  wife  was  in  child¬ 
bed,  entered  into  and  plundered  by  soldiers.  Finally, 
having  lampooned  his  chief  enemy,  a  fanatical  “lady  of  rank,” 
and  her  tool,  a  legal  officer,  he  was  in  1753  thrown  into  Aber¬ 
deen  prison  for  evading  the  tyrannical  Penal  Act  of  1748,  which 
prohibited  the  Episcopalian  Clergy  from  performing  public 
worship  in  any  house  but  their  own,  their  audiences  being 
limited  to  four  persons  beyond  their  families.  Six  months 
in  gaol  seems  to  have  taught  Skinner  caution.  At  all  events, 
when  he  came  out  of  prison  he  was  not  openly  persecuted ; 
and  evasions  of  the  Penal  Acts  became  more  and  more  common. 
He  was  still  under  a  cloud,  however ;  and,  with  an  increasing 
family,  his  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  out  of  his  poor 
professional  pittance  was  keen.  But  he  had  a  heart  and  a  wit 
above  all  misfortune.  He  threw  himself  with  vigour,  but 
without  bitterness,  into  the  Episcopalian  controversies  of 
the  time,  such  as  the  forgotten'  one  about  “  The  Usages.” 
He  wrote  for  the  Encyclopaedia  JBritannic.a.  He  became 
known  as  a  writer  of  good  verses  in  three  languages, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself.  He  was  famed  as  a  delightful 
companion  at  dinner ;  the  frugal  hospitality  of  Linshart 
hecame  the  proverb  of  the  country-side.  He  developed 
'into  the  solicitor  and  doctor,  as  well  as  the  preacher  of 
his  flock.  He  had  the  wisdom  never  to  strain  for  more 
than  a  competence,  and  he  never  attained  more.  When 
he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  a  landed  gentleman  of  his 
^acquaintance  desired  to  be  permitted  to  add  to  his  comfort. 
His  reply  was  a  rhymed  epistle,  with  these  lines  as  the 
key-note : — 

“  Death  at  my  door,  and  Heaven  in  my  eye, 

From  rich  or  great,  wbat  comfort  now  need  I  ?” 

Skinner  lived  to  see  the  penal  laws  against  his  Church  relaxed, 
and  his  favourite  son  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  house,  and 
in  the  arms,  of  that  son,  surrounded  by  “  three  generations  of 
■his  house,”  he  passed  gently  away,  on  June  16th,  1807,  at  the 
•ripe  age  of  eighty- five.  He  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  Long- 
side,  by  the  side  of  her  who  had  been  his  partner  for  fifty-eight 
years. 

Skinner’s  correspondence  with  Burns  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  episodes  in  his  life,  perhaps  in  the  lives  of  both.  It 
began  in  1787.  Burns  had  been  rambling  in  the  North,  had 
been  at  Gordon  Castle,  and,  without  knowing  it,  had  passed 
within  four  miles  of  “  Tullochgorum’s  ”  residence.  But  in 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  a  printer, 
Burns  met  his  son,  the  Bishop,  who,  with  a  naivete  which 
is  a  remarkable  comment  on  the  habits  of  the  time,  writes  to 
his  father, — “  There  was  no  help,  but  I  must  step  into  the  inn 
hard  by  and  drink  a  glass  with  him  and  the  printer.  Our  time 
was  short,  as  he  was  just  setting  off  for  the  south ;  but  we  had 
fifty  ‘  auld  sangs  ’  through  hand,  and  spent  an  hour  or  so  most 
agreeably.”  The  Bishop,  who  described  Burns  as  “  a  genteel- 
looking  man,  of  good  address,  that  talks  with  much  propriety, 
as  if  he  had  received  an  academical  education,”  duly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  father  the  junior  poet’s  encomiums  on  “  The  Ewie 
wi  the  Crookit  Horn.”  To  these  Skinner  responded  in  a 
rhymed  letter,  which  Burns  acknowledged  as  “  the  finest 
poetical  compliment  he  ever  got.”  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is, 
in  a  nutshell,  one  of  the  best  criticisms  on  Burns  that  has 
ever  been  published.  From  both  a  literary  and  a  religious 
point  of  view  nothing  better  than  this  on  “  The  Cottar’s  Satur- 
day  Night  ”  has  ever  been  said,  though,  unfortunately,  Scotch¬ 
men  only  will  thoroughly  understand  it :  — 


“A  piece  so  finished  and  so  ticht, 

There’s  nane  o’s  a’* 

Could  preachment  timmer  cleaner  dicht, 

In  kirk  or  ha’.” 

The  question  of  the  morality  of  Burns’s  poetry  is  thus  disposed 
of  with  a  kindly  man-of-the-worldliness  : — 

“You’ve  naething  said  that  looks  like  blun’er 
To  fowk  o’  sense.” 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  word  “  blun’er”  as  used  here, 
and  especially  as  coming  from  a  man  like  Skinner,  who  could 
speak  his  mind  on  questions  of  morality  freely  enough  when  neces¬ 
sary,  as  when  he  told  a  friend  of  whose  conduct  he  disapproved, 
and  who  apologised  for  shaking  hands  with  his  glove  on, — “  It’s 
maybe  the  honester  leather  o’  the  twa.”  In  the  prose  correspond¬ 
ence  which  followed  between  the  poets,  Skinner’s  letters  look 
decidedly  better  than  Burns’s;  perhaps  poor  Burns  was  too 
“  passion-driven  ”  at  the  time  to  write  well.  Skinner  never 
sank  the  moralist  in  the  writer  of  unconsidered  trifles,  and  so 
urged  Burns,  while  not  neglecting  Scotch  song,  not  to  “  sheath 
his  own  proper  and  piercing  weapon,”  and  on  this  ground : — 
“  One  lesson  of  virtue  and  morality,  delivered  in  your  amusing 
style  and  from  such  as  you,  will  operate  more  than  dozens  would 
from  such  as  me,  who  shall  be  told  it  is  our  employment,  and 
be  never  more  minded  ;  whereas,  from  a  pen  like  yours,  as  being 
one  of  the  many,  what  comes  will  be  regarded.”  Then,  again, 
was  ever  kind  hint  conveyed  more  artistically  or  with  less  of 
“the  preaching  cant”  than  in  these  words,  with  which  Skinner 
closes  one  of  his  letters, — “  Wishing  you  from  my  poet-pen  all 
success,  and  in  my  other  character  all  happiness  and  heavenly 
direction,  I  remain,  with  esteem,  your  sincere  friend  ?” 

Skinner  is  known  to  the  world  maiuly  by  his  “  Tullochgorum  ” 
and  his  “  Ewie  wi’  the  Crookit  Horn,”  and  surely  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time  of  day  to  recommend  the  manly  philosophy  of  the 
one,  the  gentle  pathos  of  the  other,  or  the  unaffected  directness 
of  both,  that  went  to  the  heart  and  the  head  of  Burns.  We 
are  rather  glad  to  find  Mr.  Walker  calling  an  overwhelming 
host  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  Skinner’s  Ewie,  so  tragically 
done  to  death,  was  a  real  Ewie,  and  not  a  whiskey-still  captured 
by  an  exciseman,  as  was  wickedly  believed  when  it  first  appeared, 
and  as  even  Professor  Minto  seems  to  have  believed  in  1880,  when 
writing  on  Scotch  minor  song-writers  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward’s 
English  Pods.  Our  present  purpose  has  beento  deal  with  Skinner 
chiefly  as  a  man  ;  his  best  poems  are  to  be  found  in  every  Scotch 
collection.  Next  to  “Tullochgorum  ”  and  “  The  Ewie  ”  comes 
“  John  o’  Badenyon,”  a  very  good  example  of  the  Christian 
Horatianism,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  as  Skinner’s 
differentia  as  a  Scotch  poet.  Less  known  is  his  “  Lizzie 
Liberty,”  a  political  poem,  describing  the  courtship  of  “that 
black-eyed  wanton  witch”  by  “  Dutch  Mynheer,”  “John  Bull,” 
and  “Donald  Scot.”  Skinner’s  pawky  humour,  practical 
Conservatism,  and  directness  of  style  all  come  out  in  his  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Donald  Scot : — 

“  Now  Donald  tak’  a  frieu’s  advice, 

I  ken  fu’  well  ye  fain  wad  hae  her ; 

As  ye  are  happy,  sae  be  wise, 

And  ha’d  ye  wi’  a  smackie  frae  her. 

Ye’re  wooiu’  at  her,  fain  wad  hae  her, 

Coortin’  her,  will  maybe  get  her, — 

Bonny  Lizzie  Liberty,  there’s  ow’r  mony  wooin’  at  her.” 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.* 

With  this  book  Mr.  Turner  has  supplied  a  want  which  has  long 
been  keenly  felt  by  the  majority  of  the  English-reading  public. 
For  this  good  deed  he  deserves  thanks.  Now,  at  any  rate,  the 
Englishman  who  kuows  nothing  of  the  Russian  language  may 
obtaiu  at  least  a  pai'tial  insight  into  the  Russian  character,  and 
may  acquire  some  real  knowledge  of  Russian  literature.  Inas¬ 
much,  however,  as  the  book  is  the  only  one  on  the  subject,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  draw  attention  to  its  faults, — faults  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  what  might  be  called  the  author’s  imperfect 
sense  of  perspective.  Mr.  Turner  has  not  considered  sufficiently 
the  readers  for  whom  he  writes ;  or,  it  may  be  more  just  to  say, 
that  in  his  selection  of  Russian  authors  he  follows  Russian 
critics  with  a  too  unhesitating  confidence.  To  exemplify  our 
meaning  by  a  parallel  case,  we  would  say  that  Klopstock  occu¬ 
pies  a  far  larger  place  in  German  histories  of  German  literature 
than  it  would  be  well  to  give  him  in  a  history  meant  for  English 
readers.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Turner  has  read  widely  and  attentively, 
seemingly,  too,  without  bias,  and  has  given  the  reasons  which 
determined  his  choice  of  authors,  his  position  must  be  considered. 

*  Studies  in  Russian  Literature .  By  Charles  Edward  Turner.  London  :  Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co. 
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Inasmuch  as  Peter  the  Great  was  “the  first  to  destroy 
■■he  harriers  that  had  so  long  isolated  Russia  from  the 
.est  of  Europe,”  Mr.  Turner  begins  his  work  by  tracing 
the  influence  upon  the  Russian  nation  of  Peter’s  civilising 
reign,  and,  accordingly,  his  first  “  study  ”  is  furnished  by 
Lomonosoff  (1711-1765).  Further,  from  the  time  of  Peter  to 
that  of  the  late  Czar,  the  great  Slav  people  has  been  engaged 
in  assimilating  the  fruits  of  the  civilisation  of  Western  Europe. 
Cities  have  been  built,  canals  dug,  railways  laid,  trade  extended; 
the  legislative  reform  which  Peter  inaugurated  by  repealing 
the  laws  which  condemned  woman  to  a  position  of  Asiatic 
inferiority  to  man,  was  crowned  by  the  law  which  in  1861  gave 
freedom  to  the  serf.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Turner  intended  “  to 
close  this  volume  with  the  name  of  Lermontoff  (1814-1851).” 
This  is  in  outline  a  fair  statement  of  Mr.  Turner’s  conception, 
and  when  we  add  that  he  intends  to  devote  a  second  volume  to 
the  Russian  novel-writers  of  the  present  day,  to  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoi,  Tourgenieff,  and  the  others,  the  plan  he  formed  may  be 
discussed  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  premiss  itself,  we  are  compelled  to  disagree  with  him. 
Although  it  seems  correct  to  say  that  with  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  with  the  leaving-off  of  the  caftan,  Russia  severed  her 
connection  with  Asia,  and  began  her  career  as  a  European  nation ; 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  civilising  influence  was  felt  only  by 
the  nobility,  and  showed  itself,  even  in  the  highest  circles,  only 
in  a  servile  imitation  of  foreign  habits,  chiefly  those  of  France. 
The  nobles  spoke  French  better  than  they  spoke  Russian,  and 
some  of  them  made  it  their  boast  that  they  did  not  even  under¬ 
stand  their  mother-tongue.  When  this  is  considered  together 
with  the  state  of  education  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  people,  it  is  manifest  that  no  literature  worthy 
of  the  name  could  have  come  into  being  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Now,  this  conviction  of  ours  of  the  unimportance  of  Russian 
literature  in  the  last  century  was  only  strengthened  by  reading 
Mr.  Turner’s  book.  It  would  have  been  a  mistake,  we  think,  in 
any  case  to  have  criticised  writers  who,  at  their  best,  merely 
reproduce  the  ideas  of  Western  Europe,  and  who,  at  their  worst, 
loudly  proclaim  themselves  superior  to  their  teachers ;  but  to 
do  this  in  a  book  meant  for  the  general  public — and  that 
public  one  of  a  different  nationality — is  to  commit  a  serious 
error  of  judgment.  For  this  error  in  the  plan  necessitates 
a  similar  disproportion  in  the  treatment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  writers.  For  instance,  we  cannot  agree  with  Alsa- 
koff,  whom  Mr.  Turner  quotes  approvingly,  when  he  writes 
that  “  Lomonosoff  is  the  one  true  source  of  Russian  literary 
activity.”  Even  Poushkin,  the  greatest  Russian  authority, 
acknowledges  that  “  in  the  poetry  of  Lomonosoff  there  is  neither 
feeling  nor  imagination  and  an  Englishman  may  therefore  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  a  bombastical  expression  of  common¬ 
place  morality  is  anything  one  may  choose  to  call  it,  but  is  not 
poetry.  Again,  Mr.  Turner  speaks  of  Derzhavin’s  Ode  to  God 
as  world-famous.  Now,  this  adjective  would  be  out  of  place 
were  it  applied  to  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  Immortality,  but 
when  verses  are  said  to  be  world-famous  which  are  hardly 
better  than  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  “  Qui  dit  trop,  ne  dit  rien,”  is  exemplified.  In  short- 
the  first  hundred-and-tliirty  pages  of  this  book  might  have  been 
compressed  into  ten  with  advantage. 

From  the  present  point  of  view,  Russia  belongs  to  Europe 
since  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  With  the  national  triumph,  a 
pride  in  all  things  Russian  sprang  up  ;  the  despotism  of  French 
eulture  was  thrown  off,  and  the  Russian  language  gradually  took 
the  place  of  French  even  in  polite  society.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  stilts  are  discarded,  the  Russian  trusts  himself  upon  his  own 
feet ;  the  writer  dares  to  be  natural.  True,  he  does  not  yet  know 
his  peculiar  powers,  has  not  yet  discovered  the  real  bent  of  his 
genius, — which  may,  indeed  must,  lead  him  to  quite  other  tasks 
than  those  of  artistic  or  literary  production  ;  but  now  at  least 
the  Slav  writer,  in  revealing  frankly  his  own  nature,  finds 
something  characteristic  to  say,  and  we  can  afford  to  listen. 
In  the  life  of  one  man  we  can  follow  this  change.  Every¬ 
thing  written  by  Kriloff  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
worthless ;  the  dramas  he  then  wrote  he  himself  after¬ 
wards  burlesqued  in  Prince  Trumps,  and  Pletneff  showed 
critical  acumen  when  he  wrote,  “  Kriloff  was  first  born 
to  us  in  his  fortieth  year.”  Kriloff  was  forty  years  of 
age  when,  in  1809,  he  published  his  first  volume  of  fables, 
and  with  these  fables  Russian  literature  begins.  Now,  too, 
several  men  whose  talents  cannot  be  denied,  and  one  or  two  of 


whom  may  be  said  to  possess  genius,  came  to  the  front  as 
writers.  Kriloff,  Poushkin,  Gogol,  Kolzoff,  and  Lermontoff 
were  contemporaries,  and  the  period  of  their  literary  activity 
lies  between  1810  and  1850.  As  a  critic  of  these  authors, 
Mr.  Turner  leaves  less  to  bo  desired;  yet  while  desiring 
to  give  him  all  credit,  we  must,  against  our  will,  revise 
some  of  his  verdicts,  and  place  some  of  the  writers  in 
a  different  light.  We  have  already  done  this  in  part 
as  regards  Kriloff,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  draw  attention, 
to  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  fables ;  many  of  them 
embody  social  lessons.  One  instance  of  this  may  be  given 
‘‘In  ‘1  he  General  Assembly,’  the  fox  persuades  the  lion  to 
install  his  relation  the  wolf  as  guardian  of  the  sheep.  With 
this  arrangement  all  the  other  animals  are  satisfied,  except  the 
sheep,  who  were  not  consulted,  although  their  opinion  should 
first  of  all  have  been  asked.”  This,  Mr.  Turner  rightly  savs, 
is  “  the  happiest  of  Kriloff’s  compositions,”  and  from  this 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  worth  of  these  fables  is  chiefly  rela¬ 
tive.  Yet  it  is  no  small  merit  to  have  been  the  first  of 
Russian  writers  who  was  neither  bombastical  nor  senti¬ 
mental  ;  it  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  as  soon  as  national  feeling 
awoke  in  Russia,  literature  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
means  to  a  social  reform.  After  Kriloff,  we  should  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  Poushkin,  instead  of  taking  Gogol,  as  Mr.  Turner  does.  For 
Poushkin,  like  Kriloff,  was  an  innovator,  although  a  far  more 
powerful  and  successful  one.  In  Poushkin  “  the  return  to  nature  ” 
is  best  exemplified.  He  has  been  called  the  Russian  Byron,  and 
the  comparison  has  much  to  say  for  itself,  although  the  English¬ 
man  is  incomparably  the  greater.  Both  were  of  high  birth,  and 
both  are  memorable  chiefly  because  of  their  personal  initiative. 
Byron,  we  know,  always  praised  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  his 
favourites  exercised  an  unhappy  influence  upon  all  his 
earlier  writings.  So,  too,  in  Poushkin  the  “  return  to  nature  ” 
was  not  quite  complete.  As  regards  the  expression,  nothing 
more  could  be  wished, — easy,  natural,  vigorous,  his  style  is 
still  a  model;  but,  as  regards  the  spirit,  he  does  not— we 
say  it  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Turner’s  different  opinion — 
he  does  not  represent  the  centre  current  of  Russian  feeling  and 
thought  as  completely  as  does  Gogol.  For  an  analysis  of 
Poushkin’s  works,  versified  romances,  dramas,  &c.,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Turner’s  book. 

Gogol  we  take  to  be  the  most  characteristically  Russian  writer 
of  this  period,  the  best  representative  of  the  Slav  genius.  Who¬ 
ever  wishes  to  see  what  life  in  Russia  was  like  before  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  must  go  to  his  works.  The  best  criticism 
of  his  novels  may  be  found  in  an  exclamation  made  by  Poushkin 
after  hearing  Gogol  read  the  first  chapters  of  bis  Dead  Soids 
(a  serf  was  called  a  “  soul  ”  in  Russia).  “  God,  how  miserable 
life  is  in  Russia  !”  Gogol  drew  from  life,  and  left  portraits  not 
likely  to  fade ;  the  gloom  of  his  pictures  is  relieved  by  touches  of 
exquisite  tenderness  and  no  less  perfect  humour.  His  humour 
was  delicate  and  tender  at  the  same  time ;  its  value  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated  ;  herein  Gogol  surpasses  Dickens,  to  whom  he  has, 
with  some  reason,  been  compared. 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  Gogol’s  character,  which,  reflected 
as  it  is  in  his  writings,  makes  him,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  all  Russian  literature  to  the  English  reader,  we  mean 
the  nature  of  his  religious  enthusiasm,  for  “belief”  were  here  too 
weak  a  word.  It  is  this  quality  of  his  nature  which  is  so  dis¬ 
tinctively  and  peculiarly  Russian.  Note  how  Gogol,  when  without 
a  dinner  for  three  or  four  days  together,  still  denied  himself  in 
order  to  aid  the  destitute.  Nor  did  riches  when  they  came  change 
his  temper  ;  he  always  found  it  “  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.”  Now,  this  is  a  strange  creed  to  put  into  practice, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Turner  speaks 
of  the  Russian’s  “unhealthy  sensitiveness,”  of  his  “want 
of  moderation  in  belief,”  of  “  unreasoning  excess  in  thought 
and  action,”  &c.  The  critic  here  betrays  his  English  origin; 
he  will  not  or  cannot  see  in  this  immoderate  and  passion¬ 
ate  longing  for  self-sacrifice  anything  good ;  yet  this  is  the 
peculiar  power  of  the  Russian  mind.  The  Englishman  finds 
much  to  approve  of  in  an  immoderate  and  unreasoning  love  of 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  freedom,”  but  his  strong  selfishness 
contemns  self-sacrifice.  His  ideal  is  ever  a  Greatheart,  who 
“  takes  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by  storm,”  rather  than  a  St. 
Francis.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  yet  it  must  be  said  that 
the  true  expression  of  the  Russian  genius  will  be  found  either  in 
a  new  form  of  society  or  in  a  new  birth  in  religion.  For  the 
Slav  knows  no  hesitation  in  converting  theory  into  practice; 
the  ideal  is  to  him  the  only  reality.  From  this  ecstatic  love 
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of  the  ideal  springs  a  scarcely  less  passionate  self-contempt. 
Gogol  burns  the  manuscript  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  greatest 
work,  and  prays  that  his  writings  may  be  forgotten  as  “  the 
products  of  a  pitiable  vanity.”  Now,  when  this  feeling  is 
manifested,  as  in  Gogol’s  Correspondence  with  My  Friends, 
Mr.  Turner  “  can  only  regard  the  book  as  the  production  of  a 
disordered  and  enfeebled  intellect.”  Well,  here  are  the  two  poles 
of  feeling ;  may  not  the  critic  add  that  the  Englishman,  if  he 
desire  perfection,  will  yet  have  to'learn  of  the  .Russian,  or  better 
still,  will  yet  have  to  assimilate  the  New  Testament  as  he  has 
already  assimilated  the  Old  ? 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  speak  of  Kolzoff,  who  has 
been  called  the  Russian  Burns,  and  with  Mr.  Turner,  we 
refer  those  who  wish  to  know  of  him  to  an  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  1866.  As  for  Lermontoff, 
we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Turner  has  on  the  whole  done  him 
justice.  With  the  freeing  of  the  serf  in  1861  a  new  era  began,  the 
outcome  of  which  cannot  yet  be  seen.  The  poetry  of  Nekrasoff — 
for  an  analysis  of  whose  works  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Turner’s  book — belougs  to  both  periods,  and  for  this  reason  he 
might  be  compared  to  Kriloff.  The  best  writers,  however,  of 
to-day  in  Russia  are  all  novelists,  as  was  Gogol,  and  the  works 
of  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoi,  and  Tourgenieff  bear  witness  in  every  line 
to  the  influence  of  the  master.  Had  Mr.  Turner  considered  this, 
he  would  have  made  Gogol  rather  than  Poushkin  his  chief  study. 
It  would,  too,  have  been  better  had  Mr.  Turner  handled  Russian 
literature  in  one  volume,  beginning  it  with  Kriloff  and  ending 
it  with  Tourgenieff  or  Tolstoi.  Yet  his  book  as  it  stands  is  no 
unimportant  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  too  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  in  England,  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  thank 
its  author.  We  shall  look  forward  with  increased  eagerness  to 
the  forthcoming  of  the  supplementary  volume  Mr.  Turner  has 
promised  irs,  if  he  will  but  bear  in  mind  that  saying  of  Goethe 
— no  doubt,  well  known  to  him  also— “  The  extraordinary  man 
alone  is  of  real  benefit  to  mankind.”  This  canon,  at  any  rate, 
should  guide  the  literary  historian. 


POLAR  EXPEDITIONS* 

When  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written 
by  an  impartial  Lecky  of  the-  twenty-fifth  century,  it  is  a 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  think  what  he  will  say  about 
Polar  Expeditions.  For  they  stand  apart  from  other  geo¬ 
graphical  researches.  A  Liviugstone  travels  through  Africa, 
an  Audubon  and  an  Agassiz  through  South  America,  and  they 
bring  back,  at  the  cost  of  some  labour  and  risk  to  life  and  limb, 
records  of  countries  which  may,  at  some  time,  serve  as  outlets 
for  colonisation  or  commerce.  At  all  events,  science  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  discovery  of  unknown  plants,  and  animals, 
and  natural  phenomena.  But  when  the  cost  and  the  gain 
of  expeditions  to  the  Poles  have  been  weighed,  what  will 
be  the  estimate  of  our  historian  of  the  future  ?  Will 
he  class  them  with  the  Crusades,  the  Alpine  adventures  of 
Whymper  and  Freshfield,  and  the  ballooning  expeditions  of 
Captains  Powell  and  Burnaby,  or  will  he  compare  them  with 
the  voyages  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  Columbus,  and  Magellan  ?  To 
our  minds,  since  the  time  that  the  East  and  North-West  Passages 
have  been  proved  to  be  practically  impassable,  these  attempts 
to  reach  the  Pole  have  involved  a  reckless  waste  of  valuable 
lives.  It  may  be  answered  that  the  value  of  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  its  usefulness,  and  that  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  square  miles  are  covered  by  hummocks 
of  ice  is  worth  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Franklin  and  De  Long. 
But  we  maintain  that  there  are  others  -whose  interests  ought  to 
be  considered  as  well  as  those  of  the  men  who  are  tempted,  by  a 
love  of  the  unknown  and  of  peril  for  its  own  sake,  to  brave  the 
awful  climate,  and  the  terrible  suffering  which  is  almost  inevit¬ 
able  in  Arctic  exploration.  What  of  the  mothers,  the  sisters, 
and  the  wives  who  are  left  behind,  and  who  have  to  wait  with 
patient  anxiety  for  years  without  a  word  from  those  whom  they 
love  ?  It  seems  that  the  only  way  by  which  a  minimum  of 
sorrow  could  be  ensured,  would  be  to  pass  a  law  that  none  but 
orphan  widowers  without  children  should  be  allowed  to  start 
for  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  Pole. 


In  the  volume  called  Icepack  and  Tundra,  we  have  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  ship’s  crew  who  were  sent  from  San  Francisco  to 
search  for  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  ‘  Jeannette.’  An  object 
such  as  this  secures  our  sympathy,  which  is  not  lessened  by  the 


*  Icepack  and  Tundra:  an  Account  of  the  Search  for  the  *  Jeannette,’  and  a  Sledge 
Journey  through  Siberia.  By  William  Gilder.  London:  Sampson  Loiv,  Marston 
Searle,  and  Rivington.  1883. 


discovery  of  the  remains  of  De  Long  and  his  party,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  diary,  in  which  these  are  the  closing  entries  : — 

“  Friday,  Oct.  14. — Breakfast,  willow-tea.  Dinner,  half-teaspoonfu! 
sweet  oil,  and  willow-tea.  Alexia  shot  one  ptarmigan  ;  had  soup. 
S.W.  wind  moderating.  Sat.,  Oct.  15. — Breakfast,  willow-tea  and 
two  old  boots  ;  conclude  to  move  at  sunrise.  Alexia  broken  down 
also.  Lee  came  to  an  empty  grain-raft.  Halt  aud  camp.  Signs  of 
smoke  at  twilight.  Alexia  dying.  Doctor  baptised  him.  Bead 
prayers  for  sick.  Collins’s  birthday,  40  years.  About  sunset  Alexia 
died  ;  exhaustion  from  starvation.” 


“  Friday,  Oct.  21. — Lee  died.  Kaach  found  dead  about  midnight,, 
between  doctor  and  myself.  Read  prayers  for  sick  when  we 
found  he  was  going.  Sat. — Too  weak  to  carry  the  bodies  of  Lee  and 
Kaach  out  on  the  ice.  The  doctor,  Collins,  and  myself  carried  them 
round  the  corner  out  of  sight.  Then  my  eyes  closed  up.  133  day. — 
Everybody  pretty  weak.  Slept  or  rested  to-day,  and  managed  to  get 
enough  wood  in  before  dark.  Read  part  of  divine  service.  Suffer¬ 
ing  in  our  feet ;  no  foot-gear.” 

“13Sthday. — Iverson  died  during  early  morning.  139. — Dressier 
died  during  the  night.  140. —  Boyd  and  Gaertz  died  during  the 
night.  Mr.  Collins  dying.”  “  There,”  says  Mr.  Gilder,  “  the 
diary  stops.  When  I  had  read  it,  I  tried  to  tell  the  Cossack 
what  it  was,  but  I  could  not  speak.  In  many  passages  of  the 
narrative  I  recognised  experiences  of  my  own.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  my  emotion  before 
strangers,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  for  10  or  15  minutes.” 

It  is  after  the  discovery  of  these  remains  that  the  real  interest 
of  Mr.  Gilder’s  volume  commences.  The  first  three  chapters 
are  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  voyage  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Petropaulovski,  on  the  Kamtschatka  coast.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  an  attempt  was  made  during  the  Crimean 
war  to  take  possession  of  this  far-off  seaport  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  France,  consisting  of  six  frigates.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  the  English  Government  expected  to 
gain  by  this  foolish  attempt,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
allies,  with  a  loss  of  120  men  and  most  of  the  officers.  The 
result  of  the  Rodgers  expedition  was  hardly  more  successful. 
After  exploring  Wrangel  Island,  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of 
Siberia,  and  which  contains  nothing  of  any  interest  to  the 
geologist,  the  botanist,  or  the  naturalist,  the  captain  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  ship  by  fire,  while  anchored  off  Behring 
Straits,  and  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  had  to  be  performed 
by  means  of  sledges  and  boats. 

Beyond  a  few  touches  of  humorous  description,  we  find  but 
little  to  notice  in  Mr.  Gilder’s  narrative.  The  Tchonktchis,  as 
the  people  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  are  called,  resemble 
the  other  folk  of  the  Polar  regions  in  their  appearance  and  habits 
of  life.  We  seem  to  have  read  about  the  bears  and  the  seals 
and  the  reindeer  tents  before  ;  yet  a  word  may  be  said  for  the 
illustrations,  which  are  rough,  but  suggestive,  some  being  taken, 
from  photographs  and  others  from  sketches  by  the  author. 

With  chapter  nineteen  the  journal  of  De  Long  begins,  and 
though  it  has  no  scientific  interest,  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  undaunted  perseverance  and  courage  of  the  crew,  who,  after 
the  crushing  of  the  ‘  Jeannette  ’  between  masses  of  ice,  found 
themselves  on  a  barren  island,  with  many  leagues  of  broken 
ice  and  water  between  themselves  and  the  mainland.  How 
the  sledge3  were  packed,  how  the  camp  was  formed,  how 
one  after  another  fell  sick  and  had  to  be  helped  by  his  com¬ 
panions,  how  again  and  again  the  treacherous  ice-floes  gave  way 
and  all  but  engulfed  the  whole  party,  is  told'  with  the  direct 
simplicity  of  a  Defoe,  and  one  feels  ashamed  to  ask,  cui  bono  T 
in  the  face  of  such  heroism  and  unselfishness. 

There  is  deep  pathos  in  the  account  which  Mr.  Gilder  gives  of 
Ninderman  and  Norss,  two  men  who  were  sent  forward  by  De 
Long  in  the  faint  hope  of  procuring  assistance.  They  arrived 
with  great  difficulty  at  Kumak  Sera,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Lena, 
where  they  tried  in  vain  to  explain  their  errand : — 

“  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  they  understood  him  [Ninderman]} 
perfectly,  and  at  others  he  felt  convinced  that  they  had  not  under¬ 
stood  a  single  thing  he  had  told  them.  During  the  entire  day,  he 
kept  talking  to  them  by  signs  and  illustrations  on  paper,  but  without 
avail.  The  next  day  he  renewed  his  efforts,  and  resorted  to  every 
expedient  to  make  them  understand  him.  He  did  not  ask  them  to 
go  alone,  but  wanted  them  to  go  with  him.  Prostrated  by  famine 
and  exposure,  and  weakened  by  dysentery,  he  was  in  no  fit  condition 
to  undertake  such  a  task,  but  his  anxiety  was  so  great  that  he  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  go.  This  day,  as  on  the  day  previous,  he  at  times  thought  he 
had  been  understood,  and  again  that  it  had  been  all  a  blank  to  them. 
They  would  sigh  and  look  distressed  when  he  described  the  sufferings 
and  condition  of  the  party  on  the  delta ;  but  when  he  urged  that 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  them,  the  faces  of  his  hearers  were 
totally  devoid  of  expression.  He  then  thought  of  his  companions  as 
dead  or  dying,  looking  to  his  return  as  their  only  hope  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  Weakened  by  fatigue,  exposure,  and  famine,  and  feeling  how 
utterly  powerless  he  was,  when  so  much  depended  on  him,  the 
terrible  strain  was  too  much  for  him,  and  this  strong,  brave  man. 
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who  had  faced  death  and  endured  unknown  hardships  without  a 
quiver,  sank  into  a  corner  and  cried  like  a  child.” 

On  turning  from  this  sad  narrative  to  the  map  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  such  scenes  of  desolation 
could  be  found  within  such  easy  reach  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  Gilder  relates  his  return  journey,  via  Irkutsk  and  Tomsk, 
in  a  pleasant  way,  and  we  take  leave  of  him  at  Nishni  Novgorod, 
with  thanks  for  his  interesting  volume. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ — 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner.  Illustrated  by  David  Scott,  R.S.A. 
With  Life  of  the  Artist,  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  Platfes,  by 
Rev.  A.  L.  Simpson,  D.D.  (Nelson  and  Sons.) — The  memoir  of  David 
Scott  is  an  interesting,  but  melancholy  biography.  Scott  was  not 
appreciated  in  his  life-time.  His  art,  in  truth,  was  of  a  kind  that 
seldom  is  appreciated.  The  patrons  who  foster  High  Art  are,  and 
indeed,  must  be,  few,  and  it  was  to  this  that  Scott  was  devoted.  Dr. 
Simpson  thinks  that  the  Scottish  public  were  peculiarly  blind  ;  but 
the  life  of  Haydon,  though  Haydon  was  probably  inferior  to  Scott, 
affords  a  curious  parallel.  “The  magnificent  picture  of  Vasco  di 

Gama . was  exhibited  in  the  Calton  Convening  Room.  Very 

few  went  to  see  it,  and  its  exhibition  entailed  a  pecuniary  loss  of 
nearly  £80.”  This  might  be  an  extract  from  Haydon’s  life.  The 
■designs  for  the  Ancient  Mariner  were  executed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Finely  imagined  they  are,  and  some  are  remarkably  effective  ; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  they  would  not  please  a  very  large  public, 
especially  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Gray’s  Elegy,  Artist’s  Edition.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  U.S. ;  John  Stark,  London.) — This  volume  is  adorned  with 
some  twenty  illustrations  of  landscape  and  figures,  not  unworthy  in 
design  of  the  poem  of  which  they  are  the  companions,  and  engraved 
with  all  the  skill  and  effect  in  which  the  art  of  America  is,  in  this 
respect,  pre-eminent.  We  may  mention  two  excellent  samples  of  the 
illustrations,  two  that  occur  on  successive  pages, — “  How'  jocund  did 
they  drive  their  team  a-field  ”  (though  the  faces  are  scarcely  Eng¬ 
lish),  drawn  by  Harry  Poore  and  engraved  by  H.  Heineman  ;  and 
“The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,”  drawn  by  F.  S.  Church 
and  engraved  by  Arthur  Hayman. 

Prince  Pertinax  :  a  Fairy  Tale.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Margaret  L.  Hooper  and  Margery  May.  (Field  and  Tuer.) 
■ — Mrs.  Hooper’s  tale,  first  published,  though  not  quite  in  its  present 
form,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  Monthly  Packet,  is  excellent.  It  has 
its  moral,  as  one  might  guess  from  the  name,  but  it  is  gently  sug¬ 
gested,  and  never  obtruded.  And  it  is  full  of  delicate  fancy;  alto¬ 
gether,  in  fact,  a  really  good  fairy  tale, — not  an  easy  thing  at  all  to 
write,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  that 
even  clever  people  make.  The  illustrations,  executed  in  sepia,  and 
skilfully  reproduced,  are  very  pleasing,  and,  indeed,  something  more 
than  pleasing.  The  “Enchanted  Forest,”  w’hich  is  the  head-piece  of 
the  tale,  is  particularly  good.  The  effect  of  depth  in  the  wood  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  perspective,  and  the  figures  are  effective.  The 
“  Diversion  of  the  Fairy  King  and  Queen,”  on  p.  19,  is  equally  good,  and 
indeed,  considering  the  grasping  of  the  numerous  figures,  even  better. 
We  may  also  mention  the  landscapes  on  pp.  63  and  81,  one  with  its 
weird,  and  the  other  with  its  cheerful  effect,  as  worthy  of  praise. 

Crawhall’s  Chap-Book  Chaplets  (Field  and  Tuer)  is  a  quaint 
revival  of  the  ballads,  with  their  rude  coloured  engravings,  which 
delighted  an  older  generation.  Of  these  ballads  there  are  eight, 
“  The  Barkeshire  Lady,”  “Jemmy  and  Nancy,  of  Yarmouth,”  “Blue- 
cap  for  Me,”  and  “George  Barnewall”  being  among  them.  Mr. 
Crawhall  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  giving  us  an  imitation 
•of  his  models.  As  he  finds  a  public  which  appreciates  his  pains  and 
skill,  we  shall  not  be  ungracious  enough  to  inquire  whether  they  arc 
wisely  expended. 

When  is  Tour  Birthday  ?  A  Year  of  Good  Wishes.  A  Set  of 
Twelve  Designs,  by  Edwin  J.  Ellis,  with  Sonnets  by  the  Artist.  (Field 
and  Tuer.) — Mr.  Ellis  has  given  us  twelve  female  heads,  illustrating 
the  months  of  the  year,  naturally  unequal  in  merit,  but  some  of  them, 
notably  “  May,”  very  pleasing.  “June,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  scarcely 
satisfactory.  The  sonnets  we  like  much,  and  take  leave  to  quote  the 
one  which  is  set  as  preface  : — 

“  We  cannot  wish  away  the  wings  of  Time, 

Nor  bind  them  by  the  power  of  our  hand, 

Nor  hid  the  Sun  aud  Moon  to  hear  and  stand  ; 

But  we  can  welcome  change  with  merry  chime. 

And  bid  each  other  hope  from  prime  to  prime, 

And  turn  Time’s  hour-glass  pile  of  rising  sand 
By  labour  into  light  and  fruitful  laud. 

And"  lighten  labour  with  a  laughing  rhyme. 

Then  shall  each  month  begin  a  change  desired. 

For  saving  to  desire  him  is  no  way 
To  take  the  sv  ord  from  Change,  the  never-tired, 

Who  loves  us  never;  while  from  day  to  day. 

Over  the  noise  of  work  our  voice  above. 

Wording  weak  wishes  may  declare  strong  love.” 


A  word  of  Doticc  must  bo  given  to  the  quaint  and,  wo  should  suppose, 
quite  novel  binding. 

The  Butterfly’s  Ball  and  the  Grasshopper’s  Feast,  by  Mr.  Roscoo  ; 
■and  The  Elephant's  Ball  and  Grand  Fdte  Champ&tre,  by  “  W.  D.” 
(Griffith  and  Farran),  are  fac-simile  reproductions  of  the  editions  of 
1808  and  1807,  published  by  “  J.  Harris,  successor  to  E.  Newbery, 
at  the  Original  Juvenile  Library,  the  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard.  Mr.  Charles  Welsh,  who  gave  to  the  public  a  similar  repro¬ 
duction  of  “Goody  Two-Shoes”  last  year,  and  met  with  the  appre¬ 
ciation  which  b:s  work  deserved,  tells  us  in  his  introduction  the  story 
of  these  two  little  books.  The  “  Butterfly’s  Ball  a  poem  of  grace¬ 
ful  fancy  by  an  eminent  man  who  did  great  services  to  bis  country — 
was  the  first  and  most  famous  of  the  series,  which  had  for  a  time  a 
great  success  (even  in  these  days  forty  thousand  copies  would  be 
thought  something).  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  illustrations 
were  early  works  of  William  Mulready.  Mulready,  indeed,  began, 
Mr.  Welsh  tells  us,  to  draw  very  early.  Some  of  his  work  done  at 
three  and  four  years  of  age  was  published. 

Told  in  the  Twilight.  By  F.  E.  Weatherly.  Illustrated  by  M.  E. 
Edwards  and  J.  C.  Staples.  (Hildesbeimer  and  Faulkner.) — Both 
verses  and  illustrations  are  pleasing.  “Minnie  Counting  her 
Chickens,”  on  p.  27,  and  “  The  Unappreciative  Kitten”)  she  declines 
to  admire  a  sunflower)  may  be  mentioned;  but  we  like  the  borders 
of  the  pages  better  than  the  coloured  full-page  pictures. 

The  Little  Birdies,  by  Agnes  Giberue,  with  drawings  by  Robert 
Barnes  (Religions  Tract  Society),  is  a  touching  little  tale  of  a  family 
of  orpbaus,  fitly  illustrated  by  some  well  executed  wood  engravings. 

The  Maids  of  Lee,  written  by  F.  E.  Weatherly,  illustrated  by  W.  I, 
Hodgson  (Hildesbeimer  and  Faulkner),  is  decidedly  good.  The 
various  suitors  are  depicted  with  pleasant  humour  in  some  good 
drawings,  to  which  the  verse  supplies  a  suitable  accompaniment. 

From  Messrs.  Routledge  we  get  R.  Caldecott’s  Hey -Diddle -Diddle 
Pidure-Boolc,  containing  the  four  rhymes,  “  Where  are  you  going, 
my  Pretty  Maid  ?”  “Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle,”  “The  Fox  Jumped  over 
the  Parson’s  Gate,”  aud  “  Froggio’s  Wooing,”  illustrated  in  the 
stylo  which  has  had  such  a  well-deserved  success. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  also  get  “  Phiz’s”  Funny  Alphabet, 
“Phiz's”  Funny  Stories,  and  “Phiz’s”  Buby  Sweethearts,  the  last 
not  being  much  to  our  taste. 

The  Nodding  Mandarin :  a  Tragedy  in  China,  edited  by  Lewis  F. 
Day  (Simpkin  and  Marshall),  is  a  tale  in  verse,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  of  two  china  figures,  a 
chimney-sweep  aud  a  shepherdess,  that  sought  to  escape  from  a  third, 
“a  nodding  mandarin.”  We  did  not  find  either  pictures  or  verse 
particularly  amusing. 

Three  Blind  Mice,  with  music  and  words  from  an  early  edition, 
illustrated  by  C.  A.  Doyle  (George  Waterston),  sufficiently  describes 
itself. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Robin  !  Robin  !  a  song  by  the 
well-known  writer  of  songs,  Alfred  Scott  Gatty. 

The  Truant  Hares  and  their  Friends,  by  Arthur  S.  Gibson  (Griffith 
and  Farran),  is  another  moderately  successful  book,  the  illustrations 
being,  perhaps,  better  than  the  letterpress. 

We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Kate  Greenaway’s  very  pretty 
illustrations  of  Little  Anne,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jane  and  Anne 
Taylor.  (Routledge  and  Sous.) — “Little  Anne”  and  its  companions 
have  held  their  place  in  many  nurseries,  and  this  volume  will  give 
double  pleasure  to  the  little  ones,  when  it  comes  to  refresh,  with  its 
cbarmiDg  designs  and  finely-harmonised  colouring,  these  familiar 
rhymes.  They  will  hear  with  new  pleasure,  more  or  le3S,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  happiness  of  “  The  Good-natured  Girls  ”  and  the  fate  of 

“Meddlesome  Matty.” - We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  prettily 

designed  Kate  Gretnaway’ s  Calendars  for  1884,  of  which  we  have 
three  before  us,  ornamented  with  two,  four,  and  twelve  figures  respec¬ 
tively,  representing  Summer  and  Winter,  the  Seasous,  and  the 
Months. 


Poetry. — A  Volume  of  Poems,  by  G.  W.  Bettany  (London  Literary 
Society),  is  perhaps  best  criticised  by  an  extract.  Here  are  two 
stanzas  from  the  “  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kobir  — 

“  On  they  go  to  death  or  glory, 

Trampling  on  rebellions  sand — ■ 

Moving  phalanxes  oE  soldiers, 

Mystic  in  a  mystic  laud.” 

“  Close  to  where  the  deadly  trenches 
Threaten  diio  destruction  round, 

There,  these  gallant  British  fellows 
Lay  themselves  upon  the  ground.” 

“Mystic  in  a  mystic  land”  is  fine,  though  appropriately  obscure, 
but  scarcely  harmonises  with  “  gallant  British  fellows.”  Mr. 
Bettany  essays  Latin  also,  and  amoDg  other  elegancies  has 
“  Casurn  de  superis  decus,”  intended  apparently  fur  a  “glory  fallen 
from  heaven  ;”  and  even  Greek,  which  we  would  reproduce,  if  the 
eccentricities  of  his  pointing  did  not  forbid.  From  the  same 
publisher  we  get  another  volume,  Poems,  by  Howard  Deazelcy,  M.A. 
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This  is  certainly  of  somewhat  better  quality.  The  first  poem,  “  King 
and  Widow,”  is  an  exercise  in  the  heroic  couplet  which  might  take  a 
school  prize,  but  is  not  up  to  the  University  level,  (may  wre  conjecture 
that  it  is  part  of  a  larger  poem  on  the  subject  of  “  Elijah  ?”)  and 
throughout  the  volume  Mr.  Deazeley  shows  some  facility  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  sense  of  melody.' - Two  Fancies.  By  William  Graham 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.) — The  subject  of  the  principal  poem 
of  this  volume  is  the  vagary  of  a  poet  who  breaks  the  heart  of  a 
country  girl  who  loves  him,  and  then  falls  in  love  with  the  statue  of 
Ariadne.  The  statue  tells  her  story,  thus  raising  a  curious  re¬ 
semblance,  which  we  must  own  does  not  reach  far,  between  the  Two 
Fancies  and  Catullus’s  “Epithalamium”  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  which 
also  the  loves  of  Ariadne  are  an  episode  of  somewhat  disproportionate 
length.  Mr.  Graham  calls  himself  a  “  Byronian,”  and  he  has  studied 
his  model  with  this  good  effect,  that  he  constructs  his  verse  with 
tolerable  skill.  But  he  wants  the  vis  vivida  ingenii  which  no  study 
will  give.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

“  Yes,  once  I  loved  and  trusted  ;  my  reward 
Was  such  as  women  ever  reap  from  those 
Whom  best  they  love, — first  false,  sweet,  pas'onale  words. 

But  only  words ;  then  pas-ion  wanes,  and  then 
Comes  coldness,  weariness,  desertion,  death, 

Or,  worse  than  mortal  death, — ’tis  death  of  all 
Noblest  in  man  or  woman,  death  of  all 
Faith,  hope,  and  love, — a  cruel,  blasting  blight 
Of  all  the  affections,  turning  fle-'h  to  stone 
As  this,  my  image  now  ;  and  thus  I  died 
Y  hen  Theseus  left  me  lone,  ere  yet  I  learned 
To  scorn  both  him  and  thee  and  all  mankind.” 

- The  Blind  Canary.  By  Hugh  Farrar  M'Dermott.  (G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sods,  New  York.)— This  is  a  second  edition,  “revised, 
with  additions.”  Surely,  the  second  line  in  the  following  couplet 
savours  of  addition,  rather  than  revision  ?• — 

“  And  her  thoughts  have  silent  nursing,  and  her  soul  a  silent  grief, 

But  her  tear  is  the  bier  on  which  her  sorrow  finds  relief.” 

Tears  perform  many  functions  in  poetry  ;  but  they  can  hardly  in  any 
region  of  thought,  be  biers.  Of  Mr.  M'Dermott’s  ordinary  mood,  this 
is  a  sample  : — 

“In  souls  a-lull 
'i  he  light  burns  dull, 

Nor  fires  consume  the  peaceful  breast ; 

But  thoughts  at  strife 
With  this  dark  life 
Supply  the  flames  that  never  rest.” 

- Poems  and  Ballads,  by  Pryce  Gwynne  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  have 

so  little  that  is  remarkable  about  them  that  we  are  fain  to  ask  what  is 
meant  by  a  “  tempstress  ”  (p.  32).  “  Tempstress,  you  have  done 

me  wrong,”  exclaims  the  poet,  confusing,  it  would  seem,  in  his 

passion,  a  “  temptress  ”  with  a  “  sempstress.” - Lawrence  Hardilcer, 

&c.,  by  John  Harrison  (Cornish  Brothers,  Birmingham),  consists  of  a 
tedious  story  in  irregular  metre,  and  a  play  which  we  have  not  had 
the  courage  to  attempt.  It  was  impossible,  after  a  thousand  lines  or 
SO  of  this  kind  : — 

.  “  And  after  many  a  vain  endeavour 

From  one  another’s  heart  to  sever. 

And  many  a  softly  lingering  sigh, 

And  hesitating,  fond  good-bye, 

And  loving  look,  whose  magic  power 
Excelled  the  language  of  an  hour  : 

And  one  more  kiss — and  yet  one  more. 

Sweeter  the  last  than  that  before — 

The  loving  pair,  so  joyful-hearted, 

At  length  from  their  embraces  parted.” 

From  whose  embraces  ? 

The  Land  of  Fetish.  By  Captain  A.  B.  Ellis.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.) — Captain  Ellis  has  nothing  very  complimentary  to  say  about 
African  kings,  or  colonial  governors,  or  missionaries.  These  last  are 
indeed  his  special  abhorrence.  The  negro  Christianized  is  a  negro 
spoilt ;  converted,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  faith  of  Mahommed,  he  is 
changed  vei’y  much  for  the  better.  In  fact,  our  author  thinks, 
Christianity  does  not  suit  the  negro.  Of  course,  evidence  of  this  kind: 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  who  has  been  on  the  spot,  deserves 
attention  ;  but  it  does  not  come  with  any  strong  a  priori  claim  to 
belief.  Missionaries,  like  all  other  enthusiasts — for  a  missionary, 
to  be  worth  his  salt,  must  be  an  enthusiast — are  commonly  hated  and 
slandered.  Apart  from  this  doubtful  point,  there  is  plenty  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  some  possibly  good  information,  in  “  The  Land  of  Fetish.” 

New  Editions. — We  have  received  the  following: — The  ninth  edi¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Craik’s  Manual  of  English  Literature,  with  a  chapter 

on  “Recent  Literature,”  by  H.  Craik,  M.A. - TFords  and  their 

Uses,  by  R.  Grant  White  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  the  sixth  edition, 

revised  and  corrected. - A  fourth  and  enlarged  edition  of  W.  R.  S. 

Ralston’s  translation  of  Krilof  and  his  Fables,  containing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  original  ones. — —A  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Sir 

Bernard  Burke’s  Vicissitudes  of  Families. - Second  editions  of  Links 

and  Clues,  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Welby-Gregory  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  ;  and 
Parker’s  Index  and  Digest  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  and 

Rules. - Cheap  editions  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath’s  Peasant  Life  in  the 

West  of  England  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  ;  and  Burnham  Beeches 

(Rider  and  Sons). - A  new  edition  of  W.  Clark  Russell’s  story,  Little 

Poo. - Christinas  Entertainments,  an  addition  to  the  reprints,  &c., 

published  in  the  “Vellum  Parchment  Series,”  by  Messrs.  Field  and 

Tuer. - The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  by  Messrs.  Sutton 

and  Sons,  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 


CIIATTO  AND  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


J ust  ready,  price  Is. 

HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE, 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

With  60  Illustrations  by  FREDERICK  BARNARD. 


OUIDA’S  NEW  BOOK. 

FRESCOES,  by  Ouida, 

Is  now  ready,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d.  And  at  every  Library. 


NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 
IONE-  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

ALL  in  a  GARDEN  FAIR.  By  Walter  Besant. 
FORTUNE’S  FOOL.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
MAID  of  ATHENS.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

The  LAND-LEAGUERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
The  FOREIGNERS.  By  E.  C.  Price. 

ANNAN  WATER.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

[Immediately. 


BIMBI.  By  Ouida.  (Uniform  Edition  of  Ouida’s 

Works.)  Grown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


Mr.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  870,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 


BEYOND  the  GATES.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 

Author  of  “  The  Gates  Ajar.”  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  Complete  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


CROWNS  and  CORONATIONS:  a  History  of 

Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Countries.  By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
"  Finger-Ring  L  ,re."  With  nearly  200  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s  6d. 


In  the  HEBRIDES.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming, 

Author  of  “  At  Home  in  Fiji.”  With  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  demy  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  8s  6d. 


ROUND  the  GALLEY-FIRE.  By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

Author  of  “  The  Wreck  of  the  ‘  Grosvenor.’”  Grown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


A  POET’S  SKETCH-BOOK:  Selections  from  the 

Prose  Writings  of  Robert  Buchanan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NIGHTS  at  the  PLAY  :  a  View  of  the  English  Stage. 

By  Dutton  Cook.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 


The  ART  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  silver,  6s. 


The  MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of 

ILLUSTRIOUS  LITERARY  CHARACTEKS;  \*ith  Memoirs — Biographical, 
Critical,  Bibliographical,  and  Auecdotal — Illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the 
former  half  of  the  present  Century.  By  William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85 
Portraits  printed  on  an  Indian  Tint.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s  6d. 


ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  and 

SURGICAL  HINTS,  for  INFANCY,  ADULT  LIFE,  MIDDLE  AGE,  and 
OLD  AGE.  By  N.  E.  Davies,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Is;  cloth,  is  6d. 


The  LO  WELL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Small  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  4s  6d. 


The  STARRY  HEAVENS:  a  Poetical  BIRTHDAY 

BOOK.  Square  8vo,  handsomely  boiaid  in  clotb,  2s  6d. 


BIRTHDAY  FLOWERS  :  their  Language  and 

Legends.  By  W.  J.  Gordon.  Illustrated  in  14  Colours  by  Viola  Boughton- 
In  Illuminated  Cover,  crown  4to,  6s. 


PLAY-TIME:  Savings  and  Doings  of  Babylon.  By 

Edward  Stanford.  Large  4to,  handsomely  printed  in  Colours  in  the  highest 
style  of  Art.  5s. 


HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  Henry 

van  Laun.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s  6d 
each. 


INTERLUDES  and  UNDERTONES:  Poems.  By 

Charles  Mackay,  LL  D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  [Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL:  Christmas,  1883.  With 

Stories  by  James  Payn,  F.  W.  Robinson,  Dutton  Cook,  J.  Arbuthnot 
Wilson,  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking:,  and  others.  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Is.  [Shortly. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  ANNUAL:  Christmas,  1883. 

Containing  Two  Comp  ete  Novels: — The  LADY  of  BRANTOME,  bv  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  and  VALERIE’S  FATE,  by  Mrs.  Alexander.  Demy  8vo,  illu~ 
min  ited  cover,  Is.  [ Shortly . 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

AUlred  (P.  F.),  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Mortgage,  cr  8vo  . (Maxwell)  7/0 

Atkinson  (W.  B.),  Pilgrim  Sougs,  12 mo . . (Hamilton)  2/6 

Austin  (S.),  Kenneth’s  Children,  12mo . (Masters)  3/6 

Baker  (S.  W.),  True  Tales  for  My  Grandsons,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  7/6 

Barker  (G.  M.),  Tert-Planter’s  Life  in  Assam,  cr  8vo . (Thacker)  7  6 

Beale  (S  ),  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping,  cr  8vo . .  ( Rout, ledge)  3/6 

Bellett  (J.  C.),  God’s  Witness  in  Prophecy,  cr  8vo  ...  (Masters)  6  0 

Brown  (D.  B.),  Surgical  Experience  in  the  Zulu  War,  &c.  ..(Simpkia  &  Co.)  6/0 
Bull  (J.  W.),  Early  Experien.  es  of  Life  in  Australia,  cr  8vo  (S.  Low  &  Co.)  7/6 

Carmen  Sylva,  Pilgrim  Sorrow,  16mo . (Uuwin)  5/0 

Characteristics  of  True  Devotion,  16mo  . (Suttaby)  2/0 

Chaucer’s  Stories,  Simply  Told,  by  M.  Seymour,  cr  8vo .  (Nelson)  4/0 

Cheever  (G.  B.),  God’s  Timepiece  for  Man’s  Eternity  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  5/0 

Church  (A.  J.),  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero,  cr  8vo  . (Seeley)  5  0 

Communion  with  God,  16mo  . (Suttaby)  2/0 

Conder  (C.  R  ),  Heth  and  Moib,  8vo  . (Bentley)  14/0 

Crippen  (T.  G.),  Popular  Introduction  to  Christian  Doctrine  (T.  &  T.  Clark)  9/0 

Daly  (J.  B.),  Broken  Ideals,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Remington)  31/6 

Deane  (M.)t  Quatrefoil,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chapman  &  Hall)  31/6 

Dixon  (R.  W.),  Mano,  cr  8vo  . . (Routledge  &  Co.)  5/0 

Fennell  (C.  A.  M.),  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes:  Medias,  12mo  (Hamilton)  5/0 

Gibson  (J.),  Science  Gleanings  in  Many  Lands,  cr  8vo  . (Nelson)  3/6 

Grant  (R.),  An  A\e;  age  Man,  Part  1,  cr  8vo . (Triibner)  2,0 

Hamilton  (F.  F. ),  Bordighera  and  the  Western  Riviera,  8vo . (Stanford)  7/0 

Hannah  Tarne,  crSvo . . (Macmillan)  4  6 

Hassell  (J.),  Common  Things,  cr  8vo  . (Blackie)  3/6 

Rocking  (S.  K  ),  Dick’s  Fairy,  cr  8vo . (Warne)  2/6 

Home  (F.  W.),  Lay  C  inticles,  and  other  Poems,  cr  8vo  . (Pickering)  6/0 

Hornibrooke  (E.  E.),  Life’s  Music,  cr  8vo  .  ..(Nisbet)  5/0 

Keats  (J.),  Poetical  Works,  by  H.  B.  Forman,  4  vols.  8vo  (Reeves  &:  Turner)  84/0 

Linton  (E.  L.),  Ior.e,  3  vol3.  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  A  Windus)  31/6 

Loftns  (A.  J.),  Across  the  Isthmus  of  Kra,  8vo  . (Stanford)  5/0 

Markham  (A.  J.),  A  Novel  Career,  8vo . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  14/0 

Minchin,  Games  Played  in  London,  International  Chess  Tournament  (Wade)  10/6 

Mitchell  (E.  H.),  Her  Majesty’s  Boar,  cr  8vo . ..(Masters)  5/0 

Palmer  (S.),  English  Version  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  folio  . (Seeley)  21/0 

Peace  (W.),  Our  Colony  of  Natal,  8vo  . (Stanford)  3/6 

Pereira  (H.  W.),  Commentary  on  the  Office  of  Holy  Baptism,  8vo  (Rivington)  14/0 

Practical  Reflections  on  New  Testament,  Vol.  2,  cr  8vo  . (Rivington)  6/0 

Pyle(H.),  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  imp.  8vo . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  15/0 

Rogers  (J.  W.  F.),  Grammar  and  Logic  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceutury  (Triibner)  5/0 

Rossmoyne,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  31/6 

Seven  Blessings  from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  4to  . (Willoughby)  2/0 

Sherard  (R.  H.),  A  Bartered  Honour,  3  vols.  cr  8vo... . (Remington)  31/6 

Stables  (G.),  Our  Friend  the  Dog,  8vo . (Dean)  6/6 

Sutton  (S.),  Culture  of  Vegetables,  &c.,  8vo . (Hamilton)  5/0 

Taylor  (W.  M  ),  Contrary  Winds,  8vo . (Hodder)  7/6 

Tribes  (The)  on  My  Frontier,  cr  8vo,  cloth . (Thacker)  8/6 

Urlin  (R.  D.),  Hints  on  Business,  cr  8vo  . (Suttaby)  3/6 

Whitelaw,  How  is  the  Divinity  of  Christ  Depicted  in  the  Gospels ?...( Hr, dder)  3  6 

Winchester  (M.  E.),  The  Cabin  on  the  Beach, cr  8vo  .  (Seeley)  5/0 

Wolley  (C.  P.),  Savage  Svaoetia,  2  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Bentley)  21  0 

Wood  (C.  W.),  The  Cruise  of  the  Reserve  Squadron,  cr  8vo . (Bentley)  6/0 

Woodbouse  (F.  C.),  Manual  for  Advent,  cr  8vo  . (W.  W.  Gardner)  3/6 

Wray(J.  J.),  Light  from  the  Old  Lamp,  cr  8vo  .  (Nisbet)  5/0 

Wylie  (J.  A.),  O’er  the  Holy  Land,  cr  8vo  . (Nisbet)  7/6 

Yonge  (C.  M.),  Stories  of  American  History,  16mo  . (Marcus  Ward)  6  0 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 


“LIBERTY” 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  T34-  OXFORD  ST  REET,  W. 

LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES'  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS. 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

&  Chesham  HoSse’.  }  REaENT  STREET,  W. 


H  U  N YAD I 
JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water." 

— “  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD." 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“ Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

— Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  "  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  ChemistB  and  Mineral- Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. 


•  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.’’ 


“MIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI¬ 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
- — Punch,  June  10th,  1882. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half- Page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  . .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column  .  0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months, 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 
IN  STOCKS  AND  SHAKES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers'  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


NEW  ZEALAND.  —  A  HEAD 

MASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  the  HIGH 
SCHOOL  at  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Salary,  £800;  £150  (if  married)  and  £100  (if  un¬ 
married)  allowed  for  expenses  of  passage  to  the 
Colony.  Candidates  to  be  eligible  must  have  had 
experience  in  teaching  in  a  Public  School,  and  have 
graduated  in  either  Classical  or  Mathematical  Honours 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  previous  advertisements 
the  qualification  was  limited  to  Classical  Honours  ; 
the  time  for  receiving  applications  is  therefore  ex¬ 
tended  to  November  26th. — Application  forms 
and  further  mrticulars  can  be  obtained  of  W. 
KENNAWAY,  New  Zealand  Government  Offices,  7 
Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W.,  November 
1st,  1883.  


NIVERSITY  CO 

LIVERPOOL. 


LLEGE, 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHE¬ 
MATICS.  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £375  per 
annum,  together  with  two  -  thirds  of  the  fees 
of  Students,  the  total  stipend  being  guaranteed  not  to 
fall  short  of  £400.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to 
commence  his  duties  on  January  7th,  1884. — Applica¬ 
tions,  with  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
REGISTRAR,  on  or  before  December  1st. 


GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCK  RR. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  ann  im  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Mauningham  ;  Principal,  MGs  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


1\T 01 R A  COLLEGE  for  LADIES, 

JVL  BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

Principals :  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies' 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospeotuses  on  application. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL& GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “  Institute  ” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

Tho  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  SPECTATOR, 


[November  17,  1883 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

TMPEEFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

|  0f  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  withont  success,  bnt 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted'suit  admirably.  The  dearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising."  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsav,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  Ac. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET. 


MORSONS1 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSIN  E 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by 


the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s ; 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s,  _ 

3s  6<J,  and  6s  6d  j  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each 
SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS, 


INDIGESTION. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  jnice  of  thestomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in- 
ventionsof  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 


MORSON  &  SOXT,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  and  WISE  SAYINGS.  By  a  Presbyter  of 

the  Church  of  England.  Demy  8vo,  doth,  5s. 

The  ATONEMENT.  A  Clerical  Symposium  by  Various  Writers. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Homiletic  Magazine.)  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  the  Bishop  of  Amycla,  Dr.  R.  F.  Littledale,  Professor  Israel 
Abrahams,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Principal  Robert  Rainey,  Crosby  Barlow, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Oliver. 

YOUR  INNINGS.  A  Book  for  Schoolboys.  By  the  Rev.  George 

Everard,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Day  by  Day,”  &c.  With  Introductory  Notes  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is  GJ. 

HIS  STEPS.  By  the  Bev.  George  Everard,  M.  A.  Small  crown  8vo, 

doth,  Is  6d. 

DAILY  EVENING  REST.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne,  Author  of 
“  Decima’s  Promise.”  16mo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

DUSTY  DIAMONDS,  Cut  and  Polished.  A  Tale  of  City  Arab  Life. 
ByR.  M.  Ballanttne,  Author  of  "  The  Lighthouse."  Cr.  8vo,  Ulus.,  cloth,  os. 
“  There  will  not  be  many  volumes  published  this  time  of  the  year  that  will  more 
thoroughly  deserve  and  receive  the  approbation  of  yonng  people  than  this  one.”— 
Scotsman. 

The  MADMAN  and  the  PIRATE.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Crown 

8vo,  doth,  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

KATHLEEN.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne.  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated, 
doth,  5s, 

“  Very  attractively  written.”— Christian. 


UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  .  £1,500,000  |  Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  .  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND,  or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are 
granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the  Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbory,  London,  E.C. 


MOTHER’S  QUEER  THINGS.  By  Miaa  Anna  Warner,  Author  of 

“  What  Aileth  Thee,”  &c.  8vo,  c’oth,  Illustrated,  2s  6d. 

“  Free  from  all  prosiness,  bright  with  incident.’* — N.  B.  Mail . 

LADY  TEMPLE’S  GRANDCHILDREN.  By  Miss  Everett  Green. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

I  CISSY’S  TROUBLES.  By  Darley  Dale,  Author  of  “  Little  Bricks.” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

SPOILT  GUY.  By  Darley  Dale.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  2s  6d. 
POPPIES  and  PANSIES.  By  Emma  Marshall.  Crown  8vo, 

Illustrated,  5s. 

HONEST  JOHN  STALLIBRASS.  By  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray,  Author 

of  “  A  Noble  Vine.”  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  doth,  plain,  3s  6d  ;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

London  :  JAMES  NISBET  and  CO.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 


UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

THE  following  are  the  Dates  at  which 
the  several  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  of  LONDON  fur  the  year  1881  wiH  COM¬ 
MENCE:— 

Matriculation. — Monday,  January  14th,  and  Mon¬ 
day,  Juue  16th. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.— Intermediate,  Monday,  July 
21st;  B.A.,  Monday,  October  27th. 

Master  of  Arts. — Branch  I.,  Monday,  June  2nd; 
Branch  II.,  Monday,  June  9th;  Branch  III.,  Monday, 
June  16th. 

Doctor  of  Literature. — Intermediate,  Monday, 
June  2nd  ;  D.Lit.,  Tuesday ;  December  2nd. 

Scriptural  Examinations.— Tuesday,  December 
2nd. 

Bachelor  of  Science.— Intermediate,  Monday, 
July  2 1st ;  B.Sc.,  Monday,  October  20th. 

Doctor  of  Science. —  V\  ithin  the  first  twenty-one 
days  of  June. 

Bachelor  of  Laws.— Intermediate,  LL.B.,  Mon¬ 
day,  January  7th. 

Doctor  of  Laws. — Tuesday,  January  22nd. 
Bachelor  of  Mfdicine.— Preliminary  Scientific, 
Monday,  July  21st ;  Intermediate, {Monday,  July  28th ; 
M.B.,  Monday,  November  3rd. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery — Tuesday,  December  2nd. 
Master  in  Surgery. — Monday,  December  1st. 
Doctor  of  Medicine. — Monday,  December  1st. 
Subjects  relating  to  Public  Health. — Monday, 
December  8th. 

Bachelor  of  Music. — Intermediate,  Monday,  De¬ 
cember  8th  ;  B.Mu*.,  Monday,  December  15th. 

Doctor  of  Music. — Intermediate,  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  8th;  D.Mns.,  Monday,  December  15th. 

Art,  &o.,  of  Teaching.— Tuesday,  March  4th. 

The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations 
and  Degrees  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  The 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  Burlington 
Gardens,  London,  W.” 

ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A., 
November  14th,  1883.  Registrar. 

CJOMERVILLE  HALL,  OXFORD.— 

O  SCHOLARSHIPS  f>r  WOMEN.—1 The  COUNCIL 
offer  the  following  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
for  Competition  : — 1.  One  Cloth  workers’  Scholarship 
of  £35  a  year,  tenable  at  the  H  ill  for  three  years,  to 
be  awarded  on  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examina¬ 
tion  in  December  next.  2.  One  Scholarship  of  £30  a 
year,  tenable  at  the  Hall  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded 
on  an  Exauiinat  ou  l  eld  at  the  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
December  8th. — For  further  particulai  s,  apply  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  M.  SHAW-LEFEVRE. 

TO  CAPITALISTS  and  OTHERS 

REQUIRING  SAFE  INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED,  THREE  GEN  CLEMEN,  w.th  not  less 
than  £5,000  eadi,  to  JOIN  OTHERS  contributing 
similar  amounts,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
thoroughly  SOUND  UNDERTAKING.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  r  sk,  and  tha  minimum  profit  will  be 
30  per  cent.  No  financial  pgents  employed  as  inter¬ 
mediaries.  Commun  cation  is  direct  with  the  parties 
immediately  interested,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
is  solicited.  Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  ti eated 
with. — Further  particulars  on  application  to  Me  srs. 
CHAMPION,  ROBINSON,  and  POOLE,  Solicitors, 
Moira  Cham'  er«,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.O. 

A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN, 

42  years  of  age,  of  moderate  Broad -Clinreh 
Views,  six  vears  in  Orders,  and  five-and-a  half,  uutil 
death  oc  Vicar,  Curate  of  Walrner,  DESIRES  a 
CHARGE  or  CURAuY,  where  a  fair-sized,  un- 
fnrnish' d  house  may  be  had. — Address,  Rev.  J. 
ELLSTON,  Walmer,  Deal. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE. 

The  instruction  giveu  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer 
for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies. 
Sixty  Students  wiil  be  admitted  in  September  next. 
Age,  over  17  and  under  21.  For  competition  among 
them  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Thirteen 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  College  Prospectus  gives  full  particulars. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Iudian  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Siaiue3. 


B 


RIG  II  TON  COLLEGE. 


Principal. 

Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

Vice- Principal. 

Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department,  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals, 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY, 
January  25th. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

88  Oxford  Street,  W.,  &c. 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  Best  Make  and  Finish. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants...  from  10s  Gd  to  23s  6d 
Iron  and  liracs  do.,  French  ...  ,,  14s  6d  ,,  270s  Od 
Do.  do.,  fitted  for  Curtains  ...  ,,  26s  Od  ,,  3153  Od 

BEDDING  of  Best  Quality  only,  and  Guaranteed, 
Manufactured  on  the  Premises. 


FOR  BEDSTEADS.— Wide 

3  ft 

4ft  6  in 

5  ft 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Wheat  Straw  Palliasses . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

13 

4 

Lath  Spring  do.  . 

10 

9 

13 

6 

14 

0 

Coloured  Wool  Mattresses  ... 

13 

9 

20 

0 

22 

0 

Brown  Wool  Mattresses . 

22 

0 

32 

6 

36 

0 

Good  Hair  Mattresses . 

33 

6 

49 

0 

55 

0 

Horsehair  Mattresses, medium 

44 

0 

64 

0 

72 

0 

Do.  do.,  superior  . 

65 

0 

08 

0 

111 

0 

Uood  Spring  Mattresses . 

42 

0 

57 

0 

63 

0 

Superior  do.,  hair-stuffed . 

67 

0 

90 

0 

98 

6 

French  Upper  Mattresses.  Beds,  Bolsters,  Pillows, 
Blankets,  Sheets,  &c. 

FURNITURE  for  BEDROOMS,  DRAWING  and 
DINING  ROOMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

Houses  completely  Furnished  and  Decorated.  Esti¬ 
mates  free.  Depot  for  the  solid,  Machine-made  Wnluut 
or  Mahogany  Furniture.  A  large  Siock  of  Cheap, 
Useful,  and  Sound  Furniture  of  the  above  makes  on 
view,  at  prices  usually  charged  for  painted  deal. 

RANGE,  GAS,  aud  IIOT-WATER  WORK.  ESTI¬ 
MATES  FREE. 

The  most  extensive  assortment  of  FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY,  Ac.,  in  the  Kingdom,  arranged  in 
thirty  large  Show-rooms. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  with  REFERENCE  to  CREDIT. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 
88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  W.,  &o. 
Catalogue3,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post-free. 


The  college  hall  of  resid¬ 
ence  for  WOMEN  STUDENTS  in  LONDON, 
1  Byng  Place,  Gordon  Square,  close  to  University 
College.  Tlie  Committee  will  be  able  to  receive  13 
Students  in  the  adjoining  house.  No.  2  Byng  Place,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  January  Term,  1884. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to  the 
Principal,  Miss  Grove. 

_ ANNIE  L.  BROWNE,  Hon.  Sec, 

PUCE  NIX  FIRE  OFFICE.  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

AC  C  I D  ElN  T  S  !— 64  CORNHILL. 
NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Coruhill,  London. 
_ WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up . .  ...  250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  Funds  .  953,000 

Total  Invested  Fdnds  Upwards  op  Two  Millions. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  .  £l, 077, 000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office— 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keepiug  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  Che  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  oharge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  tho  purchase  an  i  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full’ particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  R,  A  Vh'N^nRur  r  damurer. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Six’y  Year.-*. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Chaoses 
from  D.indriff ;  Restores  w hen  fa  lingutf ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair  ;  Canses  Eyebrows,  *  h  skers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  aud  when  n*ed  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Hea  i  -  f  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3*  6d,  64,  and  lie. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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(PH  APMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


The  NEW  LUCIAN.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

*/ 

Demy  8vo.  [Nearf  week. 


The  HISTORY"  of  AUSTRALIA.  By 

G.  W.  Rusden,  Author  of  “  Ilistory  of  New  Zealand.”  3  vols. 
demy  8vo,  50s.  [This  day. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  Emile  de  Lateleye.  Translated  by  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo. 

[Next  week. 


The  LIFE  of  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

By  John  Morley.  New  Edition,  demy  Syo,  616  pp.,  7s  6d. 


LACORD  AIRE’S  CONFERENCES. 

Jesus  Christ ;  God ;  God  and  Man.  A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


The  WILL-O’-THE-WISPS.  A  Tale 

from  the  German.  By  C.  I.  Hart.  Crown  8vo,  with  20  Full- 
page  Illustrations,  price  7s  6d.  [This  day. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

QUATREFOIL.  By  Mary  Deane.  3 

vols.  [ This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  CHETWYND. 

A  MARCH  VIOLET.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Henry  Chetwynd,  Author  of  “  The  Dutch  Cousin.”  3  vols. 


DR.  SMILES’S  WORKS. 


JAMES  NASMYTH,  ENGINEER :  an 

Autobiography.  With  Portrait  etched  by  ltajon,  and  90  Illustration?. 
Crown  8 vo,  16s. 

“  The  whole  range  of  literary  biography  may  be ‘searched  in  vain  for  a  more 
interesting  record  of  an  active, .useful,  successful,  and  happy  life,  than  is  presented 
by  the  de  ightful  autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

”  We  should  not  know  where  to  stop  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  uotice  all  that  is 
instructive  and  interesting  in  this  volume.  It  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to 
students  of  human  nature,  to  engineers,  to  astronomers,  and  even  to  archaeologists. 
Among  other  merits,  there  are  few  books  which  could  be  put  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  into  a  young  man’s  hands,  as  atlording  an  example  of  the  qualities  which 
conduce  to  legitimate  success  iu  work.”— Quarterly  Review. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST.  New 

Edition.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

DUTY  :  with  Illustrations  of  Courage,  Patience, 

and  Endurance.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

SELF-HELP  :  with  Illustrations  of  Conduct 

and  Perseverance.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

CHARACTER  :  a  Book  of  Noble  Character¬ 

istics.  Post  Svo,  Gs. 

THRIFT  :  a  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel.  Post 

8  vo,  6j. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY  :  Iron  Workers 

and  Tool  Makers.  Post  Svo,  Gs. 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS.  Illustrated  by 

9  Steel  Portraits  and  312  Engravings  ou  Wood.  5  vols.,  7s  6d  each. 

The  HUGUENOTS  :  their  Settlements, 

Churche5,  and  Industries  in  Englaud  and  Ireland.  Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

ROBERT  DICK  :  Baker  of  Thurso,  Geologist 

and  Botanist.  With  Portrait  etched  by  Rnjon,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  123.  _ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


BISHOPSPOOL  :  a  Romance  of  the  Last 

Generation.  By  William  Renton.  Demy  8vo,  Us. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


EEADING  CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

1  Pi  ice  2s  6d  each. 

fi  A  S  E  S  for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

M  iy  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  nil  LETTERS 
and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  receipt  of  2s  6d  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 
payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  BANBURY. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 

FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STR  AND. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 
President-Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Vice-  Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNJBURY,  Esq-  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY 
The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Aueient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2.  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Snpplemeut  (1875-1880),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

/CEREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS, 

being  Part  IV.  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of 
SOCIOLOGY.  (Vol.  II.,  Part  l.)  By  Herbert 
Spencer. 

A  detailed  List  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  Works  may  be  had 
on  application. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready,  in  fcap.  Svo,  price  5s,  cloth. 

rpiTE  STORY  of  ST.  STEPHEN, 

I  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Collett,  formerly 
of  Wad  ham  Coll.,  Oxou.,  Author  of  “  The  City  of  the 
Dead,”  &c. 

London:  Longmans  and  Co. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Gornhill  Magazine ,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  i  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Sub-cFptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  ou  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


.  Gold  Medal,  .Paris.  Medals  :  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FRY'S  TORY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

I  _1J  “  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 

article.” — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FTIRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — AV.  \Y.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE 'MEDALS. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 


DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.It.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 


London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  aud  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


lANSOR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL 

CHART.  —  In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  carriage  olfered  by  the  Parcel?  Post,  the  Author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  w.tli  testimonials,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-freo  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne 
Port,  Somerset. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  aud 

PILLS. — As  winter  approaches  and  the 
we  «thor  becomes  more  and  more  inclement  and  trying, 
the  earliest  evidences  of  ill-health  must  bo  immediately 
checked  and  removed,  or  a  slight  illness  may  result 
in  a  serious  malady.  Relaxed  and  sore  throat, 
quinsey,  influenza,  chronic  cough,  bronchitis,  and 
most  other  pulmonary  affections  will  be  relieved  by 
rubbing  this  cooling  ointment  into  the  skin  a3  nearly 
as  practicable  to  the  seat  of  mischief.  This  treat¬ 
ment,  simple  yet  efte.:tive,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  removal  of  these  diseases  during  infancy  and 
yo  i tb .  Old  asthmatic  invalids  will  derive  marvollous 
relief  from  the  use  of  Holloway’s  reme  lies,  which 
havt;  wonderfully  relieved  many  such  sufferers,  and 
re-estftbli?  lied  health  after  every  other  means  had 
signally  failed. 
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GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD  :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence.  with  a  complete  Consultingjmdex^  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  __ 

Imperi  al  folio,  half-bound  russia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5'. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. _ 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. _ 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

* *  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  Maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.” — Athenaeum. 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR'S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  aud  Southern  Hemispheres  ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  L^nd  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean ;  Chart  of  the  Wind-’,  River  Basins,  &c. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


ASK  FOE 

LIEBIG  COMPAN  Y’S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

%*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


F.  V,  WHITE  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 

THROUGH  the  STAGE  DOOR. 

3  vols.  By  Harriett  Jay,  Authorof  “  The  Queen 
of  Connaught,”  &c. 

ONLY  a  VILLAGE  MAIDEN. 

2  vols.  By  Lady  Constance  Howard,  Author  of 
“Mollie  Darling,”  “  Sweetheart  and  Wife,”  &c. 

The  Second  Edition  of 

PEERESS  and  PLAYER.  3  vols. 

By  Florence  Marryat. 

ONLY  an  ACTRESS.  3  vols.  By 

Edith  Stewart  Drewry. 

FORBIDDEN  to  MARRY.  3  vols. 

By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks. 

WAS  it  WORTH  the  COST?  3  vols. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 


F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


This  day  is  published,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  42s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR  HENRY  DURAND, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

By  H.  M.  DURAND, 

Bengal  Civil  Service,  Barrister-at-Law. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE 
LIBRARIES. 


AGNES  MORAN.  A  Story  of 

Innocence  and  Experience.  By  Thos.  A. 
Pinkerton.  3  vols. 

TAY.  A  Novel.  By  Rev.  W.  0. 

Peile. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published. 

By  GREYILLE  J.  CHESTER,  B.A., 

Author  of  ‘‘Julian  Cloughton,  or  Lad-life  in  Nor¬ 
folk;”  “Aurelia,  or,  the  Close  at  Mixeter,”  &c. 

EVELYN  MANWARIN.G: 

A  TALE  OF  HAMPTON  COURT. 

Crown  8  vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

ELLA  CUTHULLIN, 

And  other  Poems,  Old  and  New. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


MARCUS  WARD  and  CO.,  Limited, 
London,  Belfast,  and  New  York. 

Now  ready,  price  6d ;  by  post,  7d. 

LETTER  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
SALISBURY, 

ON  A  LATE  ARTICLE  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
REVIEW  RESPECTING  “LABOURERS'  AND 
ARTISANS'  DWELLINGS,”  BY 

THE  REV.  LORD  S.  G.  OSBORNE. 

With  Extracts  from  Letters  to  the  Times,  and  other 
Contributions  to  the  Press,  by  “  S.  G.  0.” 

Lewes :  SUSSEX  ADVERTISER  OFFICE. 
London:  W.  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly. 


Third  Edition,  profusely  illustrated,  price  I2s. 

UR  IRON  ROADS.  By  Frederick 

S.  Williams. 

“Curious  and  fascinating  volume.” — Saturday 
Review. 

"  Reads  like  a  romance.”— Engineering. 

Bemrose,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’ Conor,  B.A. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound.” — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

London:  Simfkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


rFVHE  NEW  HOUSES  of  PARLIA- 

JL  MENT,  VIENNA— See  the  BUILDER  (4d  ;  by 
post,  4^d);  also  A  Squire  Architect  and  his  Improve¬ 
ments  at  Happytou — Sketches  iu  Somersetshire — 
Hydraulic  Architecture — Spring  Gardens — The  Site 
of  the  New  Government  Offices  ami  its  A=sooiatione — 
The  Architectural  Association,  President’s  Address — 
A  New  Departure  in  Iron  and  Concrete  Buildings— 
New  Buildings  at  Cambridge,  &c. — 16  Catherine 
Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

%•  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  Abrated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers.  _ 

Manufacturer:  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

TOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
hoen  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isiuelass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2^  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 
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NEW  BOOKS— THIS  wfeEK. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION  OF  HOOD’S  WORKS. 


SOME  PROFESSIONAL  RECOLLEC¬ 
TIONS.  By  a.  Former  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  1  vol.,  9s. 

•• . He  might  l  ave  talked  unduly  about  himself ; 

he  might  hive  violated  professional  confidences;  he 
might  have  irritated  the  lay  reader  by  technical 
jargon;  abo-e  a  1,  he  might  have  committed  the 
supreme  offence  of  being  dull. .  None  of  these  things 
has  he  done  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  lie  has  shown  that 
he  possesses  a  genuine  gift  of  story-telling.” — Academy. 


Printed  with  greet  care  on  the  finest  paper,  comprising  5,400  pages,  with  about  1,000  Engravings. 
In  11  vols.  demy  8vo,  82s  6d  ;  half -calf  or  half-morocco,  115s  6d. 


A  NEW  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
THOMAS  HOOD. 


II. 

Mr.  FHILLIPPS  WOLLEY’S 
SAVAGE  SVANETIA ;  or,  Travels  in 

the  Heart  of  the  Caucasus.  Iu  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 
with  14  Illustrations,  21s. 

ill. 

MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  LITERARY 

LIFE.  With  Selections  from  her  Favourite  Poets 
and  Prose  Writers.  A  New  Edition.  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

“  We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  that  entertaining 
and,  indeed,  charming  work  b.v  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
•  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.’  It  is  exceedingly 
racy  and  interesting.  Her  clever  sketches  of  character, 
her  gossipy  note3,  her  elabora  e  extracts  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  her  pleasant  peeps  behind  the  scenes  at  e 

delightful  reading . In  fact,  it  is  a  long  time  since 

we  perused  a  work  so  varied,  so  entertaining,  and  so 
instructive  as  ‘  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.1  ” — 
Lincolnshire  Free  Press. 

IV. 


Containing  all  the  Writings  of  the  Author  of  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  including  Poems,  Comic  and  Serious,. 
Comic  Annuals,  “  Up  the  Rhine,”  “  Hood’s  Own,”  “  Whimsicalities,”  “  Tylney  Hall,”  &c. ; 
also  the  “  MEMORIALS  of  TOM  HOOD,”  by  his  SON  and  DAUGHTER. 

With  all  the  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  HOOD, 
CRUIKSHANK,  LEECH,  &c. 

(Numbering  nearly  One  Thousand.) 


From  the  “  TIMES  ”  of  November  9th. 

“It  is  no  empty  boast  that  there  are  now  few  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  are  better  appreciated, 
or  who  are  becoming  more  widely  known,  than  this  genial  humourist.  No  better  proof  of  this  could  bo  afforded 
than  the  demand  for  this  new  edition  of  his  works,  and,  as  it  contains  all  Hood’s  writings,  and  is  produced  at 
an  exceedingly  moderate  price,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  reach  the  hands  of  most  readers.” 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


All  the  Best  Books 


of  the  New  Season  are  in  Circulation  at 


Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON’S 
The  GIRL  of  the  PERIOD,  and  other 

Social  Papers  By  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  Author 
of  “Patricia  Kemball,"  &c.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo, 
24s. 

v. 

Captain  CONDER’  S 

HETH  and  MOAB :  a  Narrative  of 

Exploration*  in  Syria  in  1881  and  1882.  By 
Claud  Reignier  Conder,  R.E.  In  1  vol.  demy 
8vo,  14?. 

“Captain  Conder  has  already  proved  his  capacity 
on  more  thau  one  occasion  to  make  the  dry  work  of 

survey  appear  as  interesting  as  a  romance - His 

accuracy,  in  short,  is  as  unimpeachable  as  that  of 
an  explorer  should  always  be ;  his  peculiar  merit  is 
in  showing  that  this  can  be  obtained  without  any 
loss  of  inter'  st.  Captain  Conder  is  one  of  those  rare 
travellers  who  know  exactly  what  people  want  to  be 
told,  and  even  when  he  narrates  facts  and  events 
which  every  one  ought  to  know,  lie  has  such  a 
pleasant  way  of  telling  his  story  that  it  sounds  almost 
new,  and  is  certainly  well  worth  hearing  over  again. 

. Seldom  have  suc’i  research  in  out-of-the-way 

pages  of  history ,  and  the  partial  failure  of  an  enter¬ 
prise,  been  made  to  nssumo  so  attractive  a  garb  as 
they  do  in  this  reco  d  of  an  interrupted  survey  in  the 
land  of  Moab  beyond  Jordon.” — Times. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


All  the  New  Books  in  Circulation  may  also  be  obtained  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAP3IDE. 


The  HISTORY"  oL  GREECE.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Dvnckee,  by  S.  F. 
Alleyne.  In  demy  8vo.  (Uniform  in  size  with 
“  The  History  of  Antiquity.’’) 

Professor  Dnncker’s  History  of  Greece  gives  an 
account  of  Hellas  and  its  civilisation  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persians  at  Salamis  and  Plataea. 

Vol.  I.:— I.  The  GREEKS  in  the  EARLIEST  AGE. 

II.  Their  CONQUESTS  aud  MIGRATIONS. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

The  Hon.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD'S 
ABIGEL  ROWE. 

“  This  is  a  very  original  book  ;  scarcely  susceptible, 
indeed,  of  being  classed  with  any  other.  It  is  an  his¬ 
torical  novel,  without  any  of  the  gravity  by  which  such 
compositions  are  for  the  m  st  part  marked.  Mr.  Lewis 
Wingfield  deals  with  the  days  when  George  IV.  was 
King,  and  he  has  studied  the  memoirs  of  the  period  to 
such  effect  that  he  knows  the  leading  actors  in  at 
least  one  drama  <  f  the  time  a9  though  he  had  been  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  them.  This  drama  is  the  one 
in  which  the  leading  parts  were  played  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  divided  the 
country  into  two  camps . However,  the  whole  ques¬ 

tion  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Wingfield,  or  rather,  by  the 
personages  of  Mr.  Wingfield’s  novel,  from  every 
possible  point  of  view — moral,  prudential,  and  politi¬ 
cal— and  ‘Honest  George*  is  made  the  centre  of  a 
very  interesting  group,  or  cluster  of  groups,  where 
may  be  found  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Tom  Cribb, 
Beau  Brummeb,  the  Hetman  PbitofF,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Alvanley,  Prince  Blucber,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  all 
the  most  remarkable  people  of  the  time.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette. 

RHODA  BROUGHTON’S 
BEL  I  N  D  A  . 

“The  story  is  admirably  told,  with  the  happiest 
humour,  the  closest  and  cleverest  character  sketching. 
Sarah  is  a  gem,  one  of  the  truest,  liveliest,  and  most 
amusing  persons  of  modern  fiction.” — Atlas,  in  the 
World. 

EPHRAIM;  or,  the  Many  and 

the  Few.  From  the  German  of  Niemann,  by 
Mrs.  Tyrrell.  In  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


CARMEN  SYLVA. 

This  day,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

PILGRIM  SORROW. 

By  CARMEN  SYLVA  (the  Qaeen  of  Rournania). 

Translated  by  HELEN  ZIMMERN,  Author  of  “  The  Epic  of  Kings.” 

With  Portrait  Etching  by  Lalanze. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  26  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OYER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  8YDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Aotion,  £12  12s 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOE  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 
“THE  CREAM  OF  OLE  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  clay  is  published. — Second  Edition. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE -Ail  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  2  vols. 

post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  2ls. 

Summary  of  Contents. 

My  Education—  My  Mother — The  General  Post  Office— Ireland  ;  My  First  Two 
Novels — Mv  First  Success — “  Barohester  Towers”  and  the  ‘‘Three  Clerks”  - 
“  Doctor  Thorne  “  The  Bertrams  “  The  West  In  lies  and  the  Spanish  Main  ” 
— “The  Cornhill  Magazne”  and  *■  Framley  Parsonage” — “Castle  Richmond;” 
“Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson;”  “North  America;”  “  Orley  Farm”— “The 
Small  House  at  Allington,”  “Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?”  “  Rachel  Riy  ”  and  the 
<x  Fortnightly  Review” — ‘The  Claverings,”  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette.”  “Nina 
Balatkn,”  and  “Linda  Tressel” — On  Novels  and  the  Art  of  Writing1  Them— On 
EngLsh  Novelists  of  the  Present  Day — On  Criticism — “  The  Last  Chronicle  of 
Barset;”  Leaving  the  Pos  Office;  “St.  Paul’s  Magazine” — Beverley — The 
American  Postal  Treaty;  The  Question  of  Copyright  with  America;  Four  more 
Novels — “The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton  ;”  “Sir  Harry  Hotspur;”  “An  Editor’s 
Tales;”  “  Cmsar  ” — “Ralph  the  H-ir;”  “The  Eustace  Diamonds;”  “Lady 
Anna;”  “Australia” — “The  Way  we  Live  Now”  and  “The  Prime  Minister,”  &c. 

This  day  is  published. 

LUTHER,  and  OTHER  LEAEERS  of  the  REFORMATION. 

By  Principal  Tulloch.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “Miss  Molly,”  “ Delicia,” 

“  Geraldine  Hawthorne,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  25s  6d. 

Mr.  STORMONTH'S  DICTIONARY.— The  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Pronounc- 

ing,  Etymological,  and  Explanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms, 
Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  aud  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Word-. 
To  which  are  appended  Lists  of  Scripture  and  other  Proper  Name-,  Abbrevia¬ 
tions,  and  Foreign  Words  and  Pbra.-es.  Bv  the  Rev.  James  Stormonth, 
Author  of  “  Etymolog'cal  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  for  Schools  and  Colleges,”  &c.  The  Pronunciation  carefully  icvised  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M  A.  Cantab.  Parts  I.  aud  II  ,  price  2s  each. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Mouthly  Parts. 

This  day  is  published. — Fourth  Edition. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  Illustrated. 

2  yoIs.  post  8vo,  21s. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful . It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary 

novelists  for  the  production  of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” — Athenceum. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  read  through  consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure 
to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal  It  is  not  as  a  story  that  ‘  Alt’.ora  Peto  ’ 
challenges  warm  admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  p  cture  of  life  and  manners.” — 
Spectator . 

This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS  ;  or,  the  Waterways, 

Lacoous,  and  Decoys  of  East  A  lgiii.  By  G.  Chris topher  Davies,  Auth  rot' 
“  The  *  Swan  ’  and  Her  Crew.”  Illustrated  with  12  Full-page  Plates,  post  8vo, 
14s. 

“  He  can  hardly  be  so  sorry  t)  return  from  one  of  hischarm'nx  *ou‘ings  *  as 
his  readers  must  be  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  delightful  book  ;  like  the  immortal 
*  Oliver,’  we  are  inclined  to  ask  for  more.” — Whitetiall  Review . 

“He  has  a  native  turn  for  word-painting,  and  his  vivid  de  cr  ptions  of  Aulingliam 
Pond, aud  Wroxham  Broid,  aud  Lake  Lothing,  and  that  Venic-  of  English  marine 
artists.  Great  Yarmouth  itself,  are  ns  telling  examples  of  the  pictorial  art  in 
language  as  any  that  it  would  be  easy  to  meet  with.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Mr.  Davies  has  eloquence  as  well  as  experience;  he  has  both  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  power  of  description  ;  ho  cau  tell  in  appropriate  and  even 
ornate  language  both  what  he  sees  and  whit  ho  feels.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“Mr.  Davies  contrives  within  the  four  corners  of  this  volume  to  give  ns  about 
as  complete  an  account  of  the  fresh-water  fisheries  as  could  be  wished.” — Standard. 

READINGS  in  RABELAIS.  By  Walter  Besant.  In  1 

vol.  crown  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Author 

of  “Fire  Fountain, ”  “A  Lady's  bruise  in  a  Freuch  Man-of- War,”  “At 
Home  iti  Fiji,”  &c.  In  1  vol.  8ro,  with  nin9t rations.  [Shortly. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

The  Saturday  Review,  May  12th,  1883, 
says:— “  We  can  honestly  add  that  the 
unmounted  edition  (£2  2s j  of  Messrs. 
Lelts’s  Atlas  is  beyond  all  question  the 
cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
mounted  form  (£5)  one  of  the  must 
handsome.” 

Detailed  Prospectus  of  LETTS,  Limited,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’ 

NEW  LIST. 

This  Day  is  ready  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Bookstalls  price  One  Shilling, 

“ LITTLE 

M  A  K  E-RE  LIE  V  E.” 

A  Christmas  Story  in  Three  Paet3. 

By  B.  L.  FAR.JEON, 

Author  of  "Blade  o’  Gra=s,”  “  Bread  and  Choose  and  Kisses,”  “  Orif,”  Ac. 
BEIjSTG  the  EXTRA.  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of 

TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE. 

Profusely  illustrated  by  MINNIE  TINSLEY. 

FAMOUS  CITY  MEJ.N.  By  J.  Ewen  Ritchie, 

Author  of  the  “  Nijlit  Side  of  London,”  &c.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

[Just  ready. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  WHITE 

AFRICANS.  A  Poem.  By  Paradios. 

KINGS  and  QUEENS  of  an  HOUR  :  Records 

of  Love,  Romance,  Oddity,  and  Adventure.  Bv  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Author 
of  “  The  Royal  Dukes  and  Princesses  of  the  Family  of  George  III.,”  <fec.  2 
vols.  demy  8vo,  30s. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

RALPH  NORBRECK’S  TRUST.  By 

William  Westall,  Author  of  “  Red  Ryviugtou,”  The  Old  Factory,”  &c. 
3  vole. 

The  LADIES’  PARADISE.  By  Emile  Zola, 

Author  of  “  L’ As3ommoT,”  &c.  3  vols.  Translated  by  Frank  Belmont,  with 
the  Author’s  special  permission. 

RING  and  CORONET  :  a  Story  of  Circus 

Life.  By  Arena.  3  vols. 

The  WATERS  of  MARAH.  By  John  Hill. 

3  vols. 

“The  novel  L  extremely  well  written,  and  the  scenes  described  with  great 
vigour.” — Court  Journal. 

GEORGE  ELVASTON.  By  Mrs.  Lodge, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Ottoline,”  &c. 

“  Plenty  of  incident  . Mi’s.  Lodge  is  very  eloquent,  and  writes  with  not  a  little 

pathos  and  simplicity.” — Atheiueum. 

A  BURGLARY ;  or,  Unconscious  Influence. 

By  E  A.  Dillwyn,  Author  of  “  The  Rebecca  Rioter,”  “  Chloe  Argnelle,” &c. 
“  Miss  Dillwyn  has  much  humour,  aud  her  story  reveals  a  fairly  close  observa* 
tion  of  men  aud  things.” — Atherueum. 

MY  BROTHER  SOL.  By  Bertha  J.  Leith- 

Adams,  Author  of  “  Geoffrey  Stirling,”  &c.  3  vols.  [ This  day. 


8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Ready  this  day,  Second  Edition,  imperial  8vo,  31s  6d. 

ANATOMY  FOR  ARTISTS. 

By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  F  R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  Lite  Le  turer  on  Anatomy  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  Sou  h  Kensington;  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
University  College. 

Illustrated  by  220  Original  Drawings  on  Wood  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert,  eDgraved  by 
George  Nicholls  and  Co. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


LETTS’S 

is 

POPULAR 

NOW 

ATLAS 

COMPLETE. 


CRAMER’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  21s. 

LEGAL  MEDICINE.— Part  II. 

By  CHARLES  MEYMOTT  TIDY,  M.B.,  F.C.S., 


JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
•excellence. 


Four  Octaves  (Table',  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octavos  „  „  „  . 13  ,, 

,,  (Studio)  ...  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  from  Id  ,, 

From  £1  Us  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years*  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

»t  n  in  American  walnut  case  . 22  ,, 

tt  ,,  in  oak  case  ...  ...  ...  .  .  24  , 

ii  ii  in  black-and-gold  case  .  ...  .  26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three- Years’  System. 

Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineis. 

From  £1 7*6  1  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 

Nothing  supplied  but  wbat  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 

Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  *Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 


J.  B.  CRAMER  aud  CO., 

LONDON  :  Resent  Street,  W. ;  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ;  Hi 
W*  LIVERPOOL:  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH  ;  aud  t 
Principal  Musicsellors  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


Master  of  Surgery,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Forensic  Medicine  at  the 
London  Hospital,  Official  Analyst  to  the  Homo  Office,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Islington,  late  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  London,  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“MOLLY  BAWN.” 

Ready  this  day,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

ROSS  MOYNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &e. 
London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO. 


FOR  ADVENT. 

Just  ready,  clotli  boards,  3s 6d,  uniform  with  “A  Manual  for  Lent.” 

A  MANUAL  FOR  ADVENT. 

By  the  Rov.E.  C.WOODHOUSE,  M.A.,  Ilector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
Just  ready,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

A  PRESENT  CHRIST. 

SHORT  DAILY  READINGS  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  HASLOCH  POTTER,  H.A. 

Tbe  Incarnation  a  Divine  Plan — The  Incarnation  a  Historical  Fact— The 
Incarnation  a  Present  Reality — The  Incarnation  a  Future  Hope. 

“  A  valuable  treatise  on  the  deepest  and  most  Wes  ed  mystery  of  the  Christian 
Faith.” — National  Church. 


NOW  READY. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  BEDFORD. 


PASTORAL  WORK. 


Uniform  in  size  with  “  Pastor  in  Parochia.”  Cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 


The  EQUIPMENT. 

DANGERS  and  DIFFICULTIES. 
PASTORAL  VISITATION. 


DEALING  with  INFIDELITY. 
BREACHING. 

The  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 


BISHOP  OP  TRURO’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  CHASTENING  of  the  LORD. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is. 

OTHER  WORKS  by  the  BISHOP  of  TRURO. 

COMMUNION  of  SAINTS.  Cloth  hoards,  Is. 

HOLY  WEEK  and  EASTER.  Cloth  boards.  Is. 

LENT  LECTURES.  Cloth  boards.  Is. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  DEVOTIONAL  LIFE.  Cloth  boards,  Is. 
INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  WAY  of  SALVATION.  Cloth  boards,  Is. 


YOUNG  MEN’S  BIBLE  CLASSES,  and  HOW  to  MANAGE 

THEM.  By  M.  A.  Lewis.  Paper  covers,  price  6d. 


MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  AID  CO.’S  LIST. 

Mr.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

EGYPT: 

AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

By  D.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE,  M. A.,  Author  of  “Russia:  a  Six  Years’ 
Residence,’’  &c.  Svo,  14s. 

“Any  one  who  wishes  to  nnderstand  the  difficult  task  which  England  is 
attempting  to  peiform  in  the  reorganisation  of  Egypt  canDot  do  better  than 
devote  a  few  hours  to  the  careful  study  of  his  interesting  book.”— Athenasum 


NEW  BOOK  by  Sir  SAMUEL  W.  BAKER. 

r  I  ''RU G  TALES  for  MY  GRANDSONS.  By  Sir  Samuel 

JL  White  Baker,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  F.  R.G.S.,  &e.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  4s  Sd  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME.' 

Professor  SEELEV’S  NEW  BOOK. 

*  |  TIE  EXPANSION  ot  ENGLAND :  Two  Courses  of 

JL  Lectures.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A..  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  Gonville  nnd  Cains  Co  lege,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Massachusetts.  Crown  Svo,  4s  6d. 


Now  ready,  14  vols.  18mo,  paper  covers.  Is  each;  cloth.  Is  63  each;  or  complete 

in  box,  21s. 

JJENRY  JAMES’S  NOVELS  and  TALES. 


PORTRAIT  of  a  LADY.  3  v®ls. 
RODERICK  HUDSON.  2  vols. 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  1  vol. 
DAISY  MILLER,  &c.  1vol. 

The  MADONNA  of  the  FUTURE.  1vol. 
The  AMERICAN.  2  vols. 


The  EUROPEANS.  1  vol. 
CONFIDENCE,  &c.  1vol. 

SIEGE  of  LON  DON,  &e.  1  vol. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE,  &c, 
1  vol. 


NEW  BOOK  by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

TSAIAH  of  JERUSALEM.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L., 

JL  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  [  Next  weelc, 

SERMONS :  Preached  Mainly  to  Country  Congregations*. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Baines,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Y aiding,  formerly  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  tbe 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Memoir,  by  Alfred  Barry, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London,  Canon  of  Westminster,  Chaplain 
iu  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


T.  PYM’S  HEW  BOOK.  Beautifully  printed  in  the  best  style  of 
Chromo-lithography.  With  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations,  repre¬ 
senting  Gerda  and  Kay’s  Adventures  in  Various  Countries,  as  contained 
in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Hans  Andersen’s  Stories. 

THE  SNOW  QUEEN. 

By  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

Illustrated  iu  Colours  by  T.  Pym.  Fcap.  4to,  Illustrated  Cover,  cloth  back, 
coloured  edges,  5s. 


The  NEW  BOOK  in  COLOURS  by  H.  J.  A.  MILES. 

From  BO-NOTHING  HALL  to  HAPPY-DAY  HOUSE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Left  till  Called  for.”  Daintily  printed  in  Colours,  from 
Designs  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles.  Illustrated  Cover,  cloth  back,  coloured  edges, 
fcap.  obloug,  2s  6J. 

Miss  Helen  J.  A.  Miles,  hitherto  so  popular  for  her  pure  outlines  to  the  well- 
known  “Chanced  Cross  ”  Series,  has  produced  a  most  charmingly  illustrated 

work  of  child-life  in  colours. 

Printed  iu  Sepia,  on  a  Paper  specially  made  to  take  Colours. 

OUTLINE  PICTURES  for  LITTLE  PAINTERS.  By 

H.  J.  A.  Miles.  These  are  Bold  D  signs,  (size  of  in.  by  6^  in.)  Crown  4to, 
with  beautifully  executed  cover  in  Colours,  Is. 

AMUSEMENT  and  INSTRUCTION  on  a  NEW  PLAN. 

HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS.  This  is  printed  on 

superfine  lined  paper,  which  may  be  written  on  or  coloured.  Imperial  Svo, 
Is  ;  cloth,  2s.  An  Illustration  occurs  on  every  other  page. 

“  The  publishers  improve  on  the  educational  idea,  which  is  at  the  root  of.  the 
Kindergarten  system,  of  making  children  teach  themselves  in  their  amusements.” 
— Daily  Tdegraph. 

PEAS-BLOSSOM.  By  the  Author  of  “Honor  Eright,” 

“  One  of  a  Covey,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  33  63.  [Now  ready. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS,  forICHILDREN. 

UNDER  the  KING’S  BANNER.  By  C.  A.  Jones.  With 

Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  illustrated  by  John  Sadler. 
Square  16mo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s  6d.  With  upwards  of  40  Illustrations. 

ONLY  a  GIRL :  a  Story  of  a  Quiet  Life.  A  Tale  of 

Britanny.  Adapted  from  the  French  by  C.  A.  Jones,  Author  of  “  Count  up 
the  Sunny  Days,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  extra  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s  6d. 

[Just  ready. 

SUNDAY, 

Monthly,  3d. 

FULL  OF 

ORIGINAL  PICTURES, 

And  delightful  Tales  and 
Scraps  for  the  Young. 

“  If  this  magazine  finds  its  way  to  the  glance  of  a  child,  woe  l^e  to  the  parent  or 
friend  standing  by  who  does  not  chance  to  have  the  disposition  or  the  means  for 
purchasing  t.  It  is  absolutely  full  of  charming  pictures  and  interesting  reading. 
The  pictures  ari  u  iqu-  s  ionably  better  than  those  which  one  finds  in  some  similar 
periodicals.” — C  ir  stian  World, 

“  We  ki  ow  of  no  better  magazine  of  its  kind,  and  we  imagine  ro  handsomer 
gift  at  Chi  istmas  time  to  bestow  upon  a  child.” — Church  Times , 


Loidon:  WALLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

2  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.O. 


SUNDAY, 

Weekly,  Id. 

FULL  OF  '  Daintily 

ORIGINAL  PICTURES,  |  Boards,1 


Uver  zuu  illustrations. 

1883 

VOLUME, 


And  delightful  Tales  and 
Scraps  for  tho  Young.  1 


Elegant 
Cloth  gilt, 

3-  5- 

NOW  READY. 


G 


OOD,  the  FINAL  GCLAL  of  ILL;  or,  the  Better  Life 

Beyond.  Four  Letters  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author 
of  “  Eternal  Hope,”  &c.  By  A  Layman.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


By  Sir  ERANCIS  HASTINGS  DOYLE. 

THE  RETURN  of  the  GUARDS,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6d.  |  Next  week. 


L 

L 


YRICAL  RECREATIONS.  By  Samuel  Ward.  Fcap. 

8vo,  6s. 

IFE  of  GOETHE.  By  Heinrich  Duntzer.  Translated 

by  T.  W.  Lyster,  Assistant-Librarian,  National  Library  of  Ireland.  With 
illustrations  and  Fac-similes.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo,  21s. 


"  The  ENGLISH  CITIZEN.”  A  Series  of  Short  Books  on  his  Rights  and 
Responsibilities.  Edited  by  Henry  Craik,  M. A.  New  Volumes. 

THE  LAND  LAWS.  By  Frederick  Pollock,  Barrister- 

at-Law,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  Corpus  Christi  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  iu  the  University  of  Oxford,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  for  CHILDREN. 


HANNAH  TARNE:  a  Story.  By  the  Author  of  “Mr. 

Greysmith.”  With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  6s  BOOKS  of  TRAVEL.— New  Volume. 


T 


HE  VOYAGE  of  the  1  VEGA,’  round  Asia  and  Europe. 

By  Baron  A.  E.  von  Nordenskiold.  Translated  by  Alexander  Leslie. 
Popular  Edition,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  6s- 


T 


NEW  EDITION,  with  ADDITIONS. 

HE  ENGLISH  POETS.  Selections,  with  Critical  Intro¬ 
ductions  by  Various  Writers,  and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo,  each  7s  6d. 


Vol.  I.  CHAUCER  to  DONNE.— Vol.  II.  BEN  JONSON  to  DRYDEN. 
—  Vol.  III.  ADDISON  to  BLAKE.  —  Vol.  IV.  WORDSWORTH  to 
ROSSETTI. 


“  Mr.  Ward  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  published  an  excellently 
well-selected  collection  that  is  not  only  a  pleasant  resource  for  leisure  hours, 
but  a  methodical  handbook  to  a  poetical.eduoatiou.” — Times. 


T 


HE  MOTION  of  VORTEX  RINGS  :  a  Treatise  on.  Being 

the  Adams  Prize  Essay,  1882.  By  J.  J.  Thomson,  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Diagrams,  Svo,  6s. 


L 


By  the  Hon.  Lady  WELBY-GREGORY. 

INKS  and  CLUES.  By  the  Hon.  Lady  Welby-Gregory. 

Second  Editiou,  revised,  with  Notes,  Additions,  and  Appendix,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  This  is  the  work  of  a  Christian . and  an  origiual  and  vigorous 

thinker.  Both  as  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and  as  a  means  of  quickening 
spiritual  life,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  Christian  family.” — Watchman. 


MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. 

TERENCE.— SCENES  from  the  ANDRIA.  Edited  by  F. 

W.  Cornish,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton.  ISmo,  Is  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 


Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. — New  Volumes. 


HEINE.— SELECTIONS  from  the  REISEBILDER  and 

other  PROSE  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  C. 
Colbeck,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  ’Harrow  School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  18mo,  2s  6d. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  29  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOL? 

Next  week,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

DONAL  GRANT.  A  New  Novel.  By  George  MacDonald, 

Author  of  “  Castle  Warlock,”  “  Marquis  of  Lossie,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  31s  6d. 


With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

AMONG  the  INDIANS  of  GUIANA.  Being 

Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana.  By 
Everard  F.  im  Thurn,  M.A.  Oxon. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6J. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  STUDIES. 

A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  English  Poetry.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 
Author  of  “  Studies  in  Northern  Literature,"  &c. 

"  Few  recent  books  of  criticism  have  contained  so  much  biographical  and 
anecdotic  detail  which  will  be  new,  not  merely  to  the  general  reader,  but  to 
tolerably  well-instructed  students  of  literature.  Fewer  still  have  succeeded  in 
putting  this  novel  information  in  a  way  so  readable  and  interesting  without  any 
condescension  to  the  gossiping  vulgarity  of  the  mere  cma-amassing  book-maker." 
— Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT:  a  Critical  Study. 

By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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A  DISASTER  which  may  prove  of  most  grave  importance, 
both  to  England  and  France,  has  happened  in  the 
Soudan.  Colonel  Hicks,  a  retired  Bombay  officer  in  the  employ 
©f  the  Egyptian  Government,  was  recently  made  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Soudan,  and  ordered  to  defeat  the  Mahdi,  or 
False  Prophet,  and  take  El  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan. 
Ten  thousand  men,  relics  of  the  old  Egyptian  Army,  supplied 
with  Remington  rides  and  Nordenfeldt  cannon,  were  assembled 
at  Khartoum,  and  with  them  he  ascended  the  Nile  Valley  to 
Duem,  whence  he  struck  westward  into  the  Desert,  intending 
to  reach  El  Obeid  by  a  route  reported  to  have  some  water.  He 
is  reported  to  have  marched  for  about  thirty  days  under  inces¬ 
sant  attack  from  cavalry,  and  with  his  animals  dying,  until  on 
November  2nd  he  was  attacked  by  the  Malidi’s  whole  force, 
known  to  be  large,  but  preposterously  stated  at  300,000  men. 
No  such  number  could  be  fed,  but  the  attack  lasted  three  days, 
the  Egyptians  could  get  no  water,  and  on  the  4th  inst.  the 
worn-out  squares  were  broken,  and  the  whole  Army  put  to  the 
sword,  or  carried  away  into  slavery.  The  remaining  detachments 
of  Egyptians  scattered  over  the  huge  province  fled  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  as  a  small  force  near  Suakim  is  known  to  have  been 
destroyed  a  few  days  before,  and  the  British  Consul  killed,  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  Soudan  is  lost  to  Egypt,  and  in  arms  for 
the  Mahdi,  who  has  thousands  of  followers  in  and  near  Khar¬ 
toum  itself. 

The  Egyptians  apply  the  rather  absurd  name  of  “  the  Soudan  ” 
to  the  whole  of  their  dependent  Empire,  stretching  from  the 
Third  Cataract  for  an  indefinite  distance  towards  the  Lakes,  and 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  border  of  Darfur.  The  empire 
•comprises  much  of  Nubia,  all  Sennaar,  all  Kordofan,  and  all 
Darfur,  and  though  lightly  held,  is  a  subject  of  great  pride  to 
Egyptians. .It  is  really  of  any  length  and  any  breadth  that  the 
Pashas  can  reach ;  but  if  we  consider  it  to  be  1,000  miles  by 
1,000,  or  as  large  as  India,  we  shall  hardly  exaggerate.  There 
are  probably  12,000,000  of  people  within  it,  most  of  them  Mussul¬ 
mans  of  a  sort,  with  an  “  upper  class  ”  of  Arabs,  and 
w  mulattoes,”  that  is,  descendants  of  Arabs  and  negro  women, 
who  have  a  quite  exceptional  daring  and  ferocity.  They  charge 
in  particular,  as  the  rather  mythical  “  Ghazees  ”  are  supposed 
to  do,  with  the  intention  of  earning  Paradise.  If  the  Mahdi  has 
any  skill,  he  may  make  a  formidable  army  of  these  men,  for  mus¬ 
kets  are  forwarded  to  him  from  the  great  Mussulman  monasteries, 
and  he  has  now  secured  at  least  12,000  Remington  rifles  and  thirty 
Nordenfeldt  guns.  His  difficulty  will  not  be  means  of  transport, 
for  by  using  and  expending  hordes  of  slaves  he  can  carry  all 
that  a  moderate  arm}'  eating  only  flour  will  need.  His  name  is 
Mahommed  Ahmed,  and  though  probably  a  half-caste  Arab,  he 
claims  to  be  of  the  Prophet’s  direct  descendants.  He  will  be 
held  to  have  proved  his  claim  by  victory. 

•General  Hicks  was  accompanied  by  nine  English  officers, 


holding  different  commands  ;  by  Mr.  O’Donovan,  the  able  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Daily  News  ;  and  by  an  artist  employed  by  a 
German  illustrated  paper,  who  is,  we  have  some  impression,  an 
Englishman.  Thisartist  has  escaped,  but  the  fate  of  the  remainder 
is  nearly  certain.  We  would  fain  not  extinguish  hope,  but  the 
ride  of  a  European  in  flight  from  El  Obeid  to  Duem  would  be 
almost  a  miraculous  feat,  and  the  Mahdi  has  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  .all  Christians,  including,  we  suspect,  all  Copts. 
The  only  chance  for  any  European  present  in  the  battle  would  be 
that  he  might  be  taken  before  the  Mahdi,  and  used  by  him  as  an 
interpreter  in  communications  with  British  officers.  The  fear, 
however,  of  Europeans  is  excessive,  the  slave-traders  are  wild 
with  hatred,  and  we  fear  the  hope,  if  there  be  one,  of  any  white 
men  escaping,  is  wretchedly  slight.  Still,  men  of  resource  and 
energy  have  survived  worse  dangers,  and  an  Arab  never  quite 
ignores  the  fact  that  a  captive  may  be  worth  a  sum  of  money. 

M.  Ferry  is  unlucky.  We  have  just  mentioned  elsewhere  the 
great  stake  held  by  France  in  this  affair,  and  may  add  here 
that  Mahommed  Ahmed  was  reported  months  ago  to  be  in  full 
communication  with  the  chiefs  of  the  great  monastic  societies 
whose  stations  extend  south  of  Tunis  to  an  indefinite  depth 
into  Africa.  If  that  is  true,  and  it  is  most  probable, 
the  defeat  of  General  Hicks  will  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  all 
North  Africa,  and  probably  bring  the  tribes  at  once  into  the 
field.  The  French  will  do  well  to  expect  a  general  and  a  formid¬ 
able  insurrection,  and  especially  an  invasion  of  Tunis  from  the 
great  tribes  which  retreated  a  year  ago  into  Tripoli,  there  to 
await  their  chance.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible — it  is  rather 
possible,  so  closely  is  the  world  bound  now — that  General  Hicks, 
in  resolving  on  his  audacious  march  into  Equatorial  Africa, 
saved  Tonquin  to  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  Hovas  from 
subjugation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  presided  yesterday  week  at  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  Metroijolitan  Liberal  Councils  at  the  Cannon- 
Street  Hotel,  and  made  an  excellent  speech  on  the  necessity 
for  a  reform  of  the  present  government  of  London,  which 
he  characterised  as  absolutely  intolerable,  and  proved  to 
be  inconsistent  with  all  those  municipal  changes  most 
urgently  needed,  such  as  the  proper  organisation  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  rehousing  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Forster 
believed  that  both  the  County  Franchise  Bill  and  the 
Government  of  London  Bill  would  be  introduced  on  the  first 
night  of  next  Session,  the  one  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
other  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  thought  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  London  Bill  might  very  well  be  submitted  to  a  Grand 
Committee.  He  asked  for  a  fair  representation  of  London  under 
the  Redistribution  Bill,  and  explained  that  by  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  he  meant  nearly  tripling  its  representation, — that  is,  raising 
it  from  22  to  64;  but  surely  that  is  a  “counsel  of  perfection.” 
Considering  the  enormous  indirect  influence  of  London  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  London  might  well  be  contented  with 
double  its  present  representation.  Mr.  Forster  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  but  not  of  the  present 
three-cornered  system.  He  appeared  to  incline,  as  we  do,  to  the 
subdivision  of  great  electorates,  at  least,  in  such  a  place  as 
London.  _ 

The  Tories  are  evidently  going  to  resist  the  Municipal  Bill 
for  London  with  their  whole  strength.  The  Lord  Mayor,  a  typi¬ 
cal  Tory,  on  Monday  made  to  the  Turners’  Company  the  bold  and 
foolish  speech  criticised  elsewhere,  in  which  he  denounced  any 
project  for  fusing  London  into  a  whole  ;  and  on  Thursday  Lord 
Salisbury,  at  the  City  Carlton  Club,  said  nearly  the  same  thing. 
The  Marquis  declares  that  London  is  not  a  city,  but  an  agglo¬ 
meration  of  towns,  and  that  there  “  is  scarcely  any  community 
of  interest  between  the  extreme  East  and  West  ends  of  the 
Metropolis,” — a  very  rash  assertion,  as  he  will  see,  if  ever  the 
“  ugly  rush  ”  comes.  He  repudiated  altogether  the  idea  that  a 
Municipality  would  be  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  bigness. 
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and  held  that  unpaid  members  would  not  attend  to  such 
a  mass  of  work.  “  When  you  rely,  as  you  must  rely  in  the  main, 
on  unpaid  labour,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  tax  it  with  too  vast  an 
area  of  duty.  Men  who  have  other  occupations  can  only  devote 
a  certain  portion  of  their  leisure  to  the  performance  of  these 
public  duties.  Give  them  a  small  amount  to  do,  and  they  will 
do  it  well.  Give  them  an  excessive  amount  to  do,  and  they  will 
delegate  it  to  their  professional  advisers.”  Why  does  not  Lord 
Salisbury  show  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  propose  to  revive 
the  Heptarchy,  like  a  man  P  Members  of  Parliament  are  unpaid, 
and,  on  his  showing,  if  England  were  divided  into  seven,  the 
business  of  each  division  would  be  seven  times  as  well  done- 
We  can  understand  the  argument  that  the  London  Municipality 
will  be  too  strong  for  the  safety  of  Parliament,  but  not  the  one 
that  it  will  be  too  weak  to  do  its  work.  What  is  its  work,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  work  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Lord  Salisbury,  after  condemning  the  course  taken  by  the 
Ministry  in  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  he  said  left 
not  only  a  financial  monopoly,  but  a  political  monopoly  to  M. 
Lessens  (who  does  not,  nevertheless,  own  the  Cape  route),  de¬ 
voted  the  rest  of  his  speech  to  the  danger  to  property  arising 
from  Liberal  legislation.  He  maintained  that  the  Irish  Land 
Act  was  a  robbery,  that  it  had  stopped  the  flow  of  capital 
to  Ireland  and  the  flow  of  emigration  out  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  had  produced  an  outbreak  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  hostile  to  the  existence  of  property.  “  You  have  heard  of 
them  in  Scotland;  you  have  heard  of  them  in  England ;  you 
have  heard  of  them  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ministers  themselves. 
You  have  heard  Sir  C.  Dilke  telling  you  that  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  were  adverse  to  the  rights  of  property. 
You  have  heard  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaking  of  the  owners  of 
property  as  people  who  ‘  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,’  com¬ 
paring  them  therein  to  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  bestowing 
upon  them  a  compliment  which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  they  do  not 
deserve.”  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  we  remember,  though  we 
fancy  his  lilies  were  the  Peers  ;  but  the  allusion  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Did  he  ever  say  that  English¬ 
men  wished  to  abolish  punishment  for  theft  ?  Lord  Salisbury 
denies  that  the  defence  of  property  is  the  only  business  of  Tories, 
but  obviously,  when  he  himself  looks  abroad  upon  politics, 
“  Proputty,  proputty,  proputty,  that’s  what  he  hears  uu  say.” 

The  Nationalist  candidate  was  returned  for  Limerick  yester¬ 
day  week  by  a  crushing  majority  over  the  Conservative.  The 
poll  was, — Mr.  M'Mahon  (Nationalist),  922  ;  Mr.  Spaight  (Con¬ 
servative),  473  ;  majority,  449,  or  very  nearly  a  majority  of  two 
to  one.  It  seems  clear  enough  that  Mr.  Parnell  can  beat 
the  Conservatives  in  almost  any  part  of  the  three  Southern 
Provinces  of  Ireland,  and  very  probable  that  in  most 
parts  of  those  Provinces  he  could  beat  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  combiued.  But  it  is  not  in  many  places 
that  Conservatives  and  Liberals  will  combine.  Why  should 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  present  Government  vote  for 
a  Member  who  would  try  to  turn  the  present  Government 
out,  and  to  enforce  a  Tory  policy  in  Ireland  ?  And  how  could 
a  supporter  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  policy  for  Ireland  honestly 
vote  for  the  Government  which  has  passed  the  Irish  Land  Act  ? 
The  only  reasonable  hope  for  Ireland  is  that  the  Nationalist 
party  will  gradually  give  up  its  dreams,  and  accept  defeat  on 
that  policy  of  dismemberment  on  which  it  can  never  prevail 
against  the  unanimous  feeling  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Liberals  have  lost  York  by  a  narrow  majority.  The  vote 
for  Mr.  Milner  (Conservative),  was  3,948;  for  Mr.  Lockwood 
(Liberal),  3,927 ;  majority,  21.  The  poll  of  the  Conservative  is 
eleven  less  than  that  polled  by  Mr.  James  Lowther  at  the 
general  election.  The  poll  of  Mr.  Lockwood  is  578  less  than 
the  poll  of  Mr.  Creyke, — the  highest  Liberal, — at  the  last  election. 
In  other  words,  the  Liberals  have  lost  much  ground,  the  Con¬ 
servatives  hardly  any.  York  has  never  been  a  very  pure  con¬ 
stituency,  and  the  falling-off  in  the  Liberal  vote  is  chiefiy  due, 
we  believe,  to  the  irritation  of  the  publicans,  the  canvassers,  and 
so  forth,  at  the  stringency  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  R.  Murray  Smith,  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  has  made 
an  able  attempt  to  “  draw”  Lord  Derby  upon  the  annexation 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  Western  Pacific  Islands,  but  has  not 
quite  succeeded.  Mr.  Murray  Smith  asked  to  be  informed  on 
what  conditions  the  Queen’s  Government  would  permit  annex¬ 
ation  ;  whether,  if  the  Australian  Colonies  became  federated, 
annexation  would  be  allowed ;  and  whether  an  estimate  could 


be  made  of  the  cost  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Higb 
Commissioner  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Lord  Derby  declines  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  that  measure,  and  for  the  rest,  his  reply  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  statement : — “  If  the  colonies  should 
decide  either  upon  confederation  or  upon  united  action,  in  regard 
to  this  particular  question,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
less  difficulty  than  at  present  in  arranging  for  the  transfer  to 
them  of  the  obligations  of  this  country  in  respect  of  neighboui-- 
ing  native  communities  ;  but  it  is  not  piossible  to  say,  without 
full  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  confederated 
colonies  would  propose  to  discharge  their  obligations,  whether 
annexation  could  be  agreed  to.”  Australia  may,  we  think,  rely 
upon  it  that,  if  she  becomes  a  Dominion,  she  may  pursue  any 
foreign  policy  she  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  rider  that  it  shall 
not  involve  a  certainty  of  war  with  a  European  Power. 

M.  Challemel-Lacour  has  at  last  i-esigned  the  Foi-eign  Ministi-y 
of  France,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  M.  Jules  Ferry.  There 
never  px-obably  was  a  Minister  about  whom  opinion  was  so 
unanimous.  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  by  the  consent  alike  of 
friends  and  enemies,  is  a  man  of  great  or  even  splendid  gifts,, 
a  philosopher  and  investigator  of  high  i-ank,  whose  powers 
are  rendered  useless  by  an  ii-ritable  arrogance  of  temper,  and  an 
inability  to  understand  that  men  are  governed  by  other  things 
than  logic.  Whei-ever  he  has  been  stationed  as  diplomatist,  he 
has  made  enemies;  and  whenever  he  has  been  Foreign  Minister,. 
France  has  been  embroiled  with  weak  Powers.  His  failure  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  temper;  but  we  greatly  fear  the  weak  point  of  the  men  of 
science  in  the  practical  business  of  life  will  be  found  here.  Their 
conclusions  are  always  too  absolute.  If  M.  Paul  Bert  thought 
church-going  unhealthy,  he  would  close  all  churches,  in  the  face 
of  an  insurrection;  and  if  M.  Challemel-Lacour  thought  the 
Malagasy  inferior  people,  he  would  treat  Envoys  from  Mada¬ 
gascar  as  if  they  were  animals,  never  heeding  that  he  was 
doubling  the  risks  of  wax-.  The  old  “  docti-inaires  ” — the  men, 
who  believed  in  systems  like  political  economy — were  pliable  by 
the  side  of  the  new  men  of  science,  who  absolutely  cannot 
believe  that  it  may  be  unwise  to  ti'eat  men  as  if  they  were 
merely  forces  expi-essible  by  mathematical  .signs,  and  to  be 
used  in  the  “  wise  ”  way,  withoxxt  reference  to  their  wills.  The 
strength  of  France  being  ad,  and  the  strength  of  Switzeidand  a-v 
what  could  the  manner  of  a  French  diplomatist  towards  a  Swiss 
Minister  signify  to  the  result  ?  One  might  as  well  consider  the- 
colour  of  the  ink  used  in  the  calculation  ? 

The  war  between  France  and  China  appears  to  be  drawing 
vei-y  near.  Admiral  Courbet  has  received  his  reinforcements 
and  very  decided  instructions,  and  the  French  Government 
fully  hope  to  receive  a  telegram  to-morrow  announcing  that  he 
has  taken  Bacninh.  At  the  same  time,  all  accounts  agree  in. 
stating  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  an  attack  on  Bacninh  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
has  officially  informed  M.  Ferry  that  it  has  decided  upon 
that  course.  A  secret  decree  has,  moi-eover,  been  issued  calling 
out  the  militia  in  South-Western  China  for  the  defence  of 
the  Empire,  and  oi-dering  that  assistance  should  be  given 
to  the  Black  Flags,  or  Tonquinese.  Opinion  in  Paris  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  earnest  for  wax-,  but  the  Chamber  is  obviously  uneasy,, 
and  the  reporter  of  the  Committee  which  is  considei'ing  the  credit- 
for  Tonquin  is  a  man,  M.  Ribot,  entirely  opposed  to  war  with 
China.  M.  Ferry,  however,  still  disbelieves  in  the  war,  and 
trusts  that  the  first  victoiy  will  overawe  the  Cabinet  of  Pekin_ 
He  will  be  roughly  undeceived,  but  we  qxxestion  if  his  dates  are- 
right.  Nothing  moves  quickly  in  Tonquin  or  any  Asiatic  delta, 
and  we  expect  to  hear  for  another  week  of  i-epeated  but  ineffec¬ 
tual  tentatives,  preparatory  to  the  grand  attack. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  should  look  still  more  narrowly  into  the 
proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  to  connect  Praed  Street 
with  Westminster.  The  line  would  be  invaluable,  if  it  could 
be  made  without  too  much  destruction,  but  it  is  to  cross- 
Hyde  Park  and  Saint  James’s  Park,  and  we  fear  for  the 
trees.  The  Fix-st  Commissioner  of  Works  has  jealously 
guarded  against  the  construction  of  ventilators  in  the  Parks, 
and  has  demanded  powers  to  regulate  the  dejxth  of  the 
txxnnels,  but  has  he  ascertained  exactly  the  effect  of  a 
great  disturbance  of  the  drainage  ?  When  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  passed  under  the  open  space  between  the  Swiss 
Cottage  and  Hampstead  known  as  “  The  Fields,”  all  the 
trees  died,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  tunnel  acted 
as  a  new  and  colossal  drain-pipe,  which  sucked  all  moisture 
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from  the  roots.  New  trees  will  grow  on  the  space  now  built 
over,  but  the  old  ones  could  not  endure  the  changed  conditions. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  we  can  personally  testify  to  the  withering  of  the  trees, 
and  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the  two  Parks  would  almost  de¬ 
stroy  a  Government.  The  progress  of  hurry-scurry  cannot,  of 
course,  be  resisted  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  pay  almost  any 
price  than  the  extinction  of  the  Park  trees, — which  might,  per¬ 
haps,  die  out  of  spite.  They  are  not  Radicals,  trees,  but  slow- 
growing,  time-consuming  things,  apt  to  think  that  an  inch  a 
year  is  quite  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to  rise  into  the  air,  and 
to  regard  any  innovation  affecting  roots  with  shivering  disgust. 

The  prospects  of  a  Liberal  victory  in  West  Surrey  are  evidently 
improving.  Last  Wednesday  week  a  Conservative  meeting,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Godaiming  and  Witley  Conservative 
Association,  and  presided  over  by  Viscount  Midletcn,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  so  many  more  Liberals  than  Conservatives,  that  after 
the  Members  had  addressed  their  constituents  at  some  length, 
a  working-man  proposed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  Lord  Midleton,  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  his 
own,  declared  to  be  out  of  order,  but  which  the  Conservatives 
were  so  little  able  to  resist  that  they  oozed  away  from  the  plat¬ 
form  through  a  side  door,  amidst  loud  cheers  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  the  Government,  and  for  Mr.  Lane-Fox,  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
date  of  West  Surrey  at  the  next  election.  At  Egham,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  last  Wednesday,  a  most  harmonious  and  enthusiastic 
Liberal  meeting  was  held,  to  hear  an  excellent  lecture  by  Mr. 
George  Whale  on  the  principles  at  issue  between  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,  after  which  a  masterly  and  humorous  speech 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  concluding  with  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Eadie,  and  carried  unanimously  amid  general  cheering.  Mr. 
Cubitt  and  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  must  look  out  for  their  seats, 
whether  the  County  Franchise  Bill  is  passed  or  not  before  they 
next  meet  their  constituents. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, — the  Conservative  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty, — made  a  curious  speech  on  Ireland,  in  which 
he  said  that  what  the  present  Government  had  done  during 
the  last  twenty  years  had  gravely  injured  the  character  of 
the  Irish  people ;  that  for  all  that,  he  would  not  repeal  any  Act 
that  had  been  passed  or  pass  any  fresh  Act,  because  Ireland 
wanted  rest  from  legislation  ;  but  that  he  was  most  anxious  as 
soon  as  possible  to  assist  the  purchase  by  the  peasantry  of  their 
properties,  since  at  present  there  was  no  one  whose  interest  it 
could  be  to  invest  capital  in  the  soil.  He  did  not  explain  why 
— with  security  of  tenure — it  is  not  as  much  the  peasants’  pre¬ 
sent  interest  to  invest  capital  in  the  soil,  as  it  would  be  after 
they  had  purchased  their  farms.  And  still  less  did  he  explain 
how,  after  using  up  all  their  spare  money  for  the  purchase  of 
their  farms,  they  would  have  more  of  it  left  to  invest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  than  they  have  now.  Mr.  Smith  is  an 
excellent  man,  but  much  too  practical  to  feel  disturbed  at 
uttering  the  most  glaring  self-contradictions. 

Lord  Overstone  died  this  day  week,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  the  possessor  of  wealth  which  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
even  the  great  sum  of  twelve  millions  sterling.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Loyd,  a  Unitarian  minister,  who  abandoned  the 
ministry  for  the  profession  of  a  banker  on  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  Manchester  manufacturer  and 
banker.  Mr.  Loyd  was  sent  to  London  to  found  the  bank  of 
Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  the  germ  of  the  great  bank  that  is  now 
called  the  London  and  Westminster.  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd 
(who  in  1850  became  Lord  Overstone)  was  born  in  1796,  and 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
acquired  a  great  love  of  the  classical  type  of  education,  of 
which  he  was  always  a  strong  advocate.  As  the  head  of  the 
banking  company  founded  by  his  father,  he  inherited  great 
wealth,  which  he  steadily  increased,  and  became  a  pillar 
of  the  bullionist  school  of  Bankers.  He  was  also  a  great 
opponent  of  decimal  coinage  for  England,  and  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Volunteer  movement.  When  asked  before  a  Committee 
what  he  would  regard  as  the  probable  financial  effect  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  he  answered  sententiously,  “It  must 
never  happen,”  an  answer  which  has  become  historical.  He  was 
perhaps  the  only  millionaire  living  to  whom  enormous  money 
wealth  seemed  to  give  almost  as  much  dignity  and  status  as 
the  possession  of  half  a  county  and  a  lineage  dating  from  the 
Plantagenets. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  and  friends  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Reform  of  Convocation  was  held  on  Monday  last, 
November  19th,  at  the  Palace,  Exeter,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
the  chair,  when  various  resolutions  were  passed,  the  general  scope 
of  which  is  reflected  in  the  language  of  an  address  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  very  speedily  to  the  Queen,  which  has  already  received 
the  signatures  of  twelve  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  laymen  and  dignitaries  of  all  schools  withiu  the  Church  of 
England.  The  address  urges  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  English  Church  should  meet 
together  in  some  manner  recognised  by  law  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  asks  the  Queen  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
and  report  on  the  best  method  of  creating  a  body  of  lay  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  English  Church,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Con¬ 
vocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  duly  reformed  and  for  that 
purpose  combined,  might  prepare  and  submit  to  Parliament 
from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  effect  these  objects.  We  heartily  concur  in  thinking 
that  by  moving  in  this  direction  the  Church  of  England  can  best 
be  developed  into  a  living  power.  It  is  requested,  we  understand, 
that  all  adhesions  to  this  address  should  be  forwarded,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  the  Rev.  James  Bandinel,  3  Mont-le- Grand, 
Exeter. 

The  Echo  of  last  Saturday,  in  remarking  on  our  refutation  of 
its  ridiculous  charge  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ecclesiastical  appoint¬ 
ments  had  been  unduly  favourable  to  the  High-Church  party, 
tries  to  attenuate  the  force  of  our  statement  by  saying  that  it  is 
notorious  that  Dean  Connor  and  Dean  Davidson  owed  their  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  Queen,  and  that  Dean  Bradley  was  designated 
by  his  predecessor.  WTe  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Queen  neither  could  nor  would  force  her  own  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  responsible  Minister.  As  for  Dean  Stanley’s  designation 
of  his  successor- — of  which  we  know  nothing— what  in  the  world 
could  compel  a  Prime  Minister  to  accept  it?  Besides,  the  Echo  con¬ 
veniently  ignores  much  more  than  half  the  evidence  we  had  pro¬ 
duced.  Did  the  Queen  force  Dean Plumptre,  Dean  Kitchin,  Canon 
Barry,  Canon  Butler  (of  Winchester),  Canon  Melville,  Canon  Row- 
sell,  Canon  Holland,  Canon  Cadman,  Canon  Driver,  Canon  Boyd- 
Carpenter,  on  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Canon  Driver’s  case  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all.  As  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  he  occupies  a 
most  influential  position  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  wdiich  he 
has  already  begun  to  use  with  great  effect.  Is  that  influence 
described  by  any  one  as  an  influence  dedicated  to  the  High- 
Church  party  ? 

Yesterday  week,  Sir  Stafford  Nortkcote  delivered  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  address  at  Birmingham  to  the  Suburban  Institutes 
Union,  on  Literature  as  the  greatest  monument  of  human 
activity  which  the  earth  contains.  We  have  commented  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  the  leading  idea  of  this  address  elsewhere,  bat  may 
add  here  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  distinctly  expressed  his 
belief  that,  since  the  death  of  Milton,  there  had  been  no  great 
development  of  literary  force  in  this  country  which  could  com¬ 
pare  at  all  with  the  development  of  scientific  force.  We  cannot 
agree  with  him.  Surely,  Sir  Walter  Scott  represents  a  literary 
force  even  greater,  taken  in  all  its  aspects,  than  Milton  himself, 
— certainly  a  force  that  has  affected  the  other  Continental 
literatures  much  more  powerfully  than  ever  Milton  did.  In  any 
case,  the  remarkable  outburst  of  literal-}-  activity  which  began 
with  Cowper  and  Burns,  and  ended  with  Keats  and  Shelley, 
and  which  included  not  only  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Byron,  must  be  regarded  as  having  added  more 
to  the  literature  of  England  than  any  other  period  of  equal 
length  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare. 

Sir  F.  R.  Sandford  has  addressed  a  very  interesting  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  though  in  the  18,000  Elementary 
Schools  of  England  and  Wales  instances  of  over-pressure  on  the 
children  occasionally  occur,  the  new  Code  is  not  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  over-pressure.  Sir  F.  Sandford’s  circular 
proves  that  in  every  respect  the  new  Code  favours  good 
teaching  rather  than  much  teaching,  and  that  the  pressure  on 
children  which  is  due  to  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  is 
inevitable,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  preventing  that  irre¬ 
gularity,  not  by  assuming  irregularity  as  the  rule. 


Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  CATASTROPHE  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

THE  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt.  General  Hicks,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Egyptian  Army  in  the  “  Soudan,”  has  obviously  committed  the 
two  mistakes  to  which  the  most  experienced  Indian  officers  are 
liable.  Habituated  to  victories  gained  by  a  few  men  over 
many,  they  learn  to  regard  audacity  as  the  supreme  military 
virtue,  and,  warring  in  a  richly  cultivated  country,  they  dis¬ 
believe  in  a  total  failure  of  supplies.  General  Hicks  had 
orders  to  carry  El  Obeid,  the  fortified  capital  of  Kordofan,  and 
to  defeat  Mahommed  Ahmed,  the  pretended  “Messenger”  of 
the  Prophet,  who  was  known  to  have  made  that  city  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  to  be  levying  tribute  throughout  the  vast  de¬ 
pendency  of  Egypt  which  is  called  in  Cairo  “  the  Soudan,” 
and  in  modern  geographies  the  States  of  Nubia,  Sen- 
naar,  Ivordofan,  and  Darfur,  covering,  say,  1,000,000  square 
miles,  and  inhabited,  according  to  the  guesses  of  the 
best  explorers,  by  12,000,000  of  men,  of  whom,  perhaps,  a 
fourth  are  Arabs  and  Arab  half-castes,  the  latter  as  brave  as 
Zulusf  Collecting  his  army,  10,500  Egyptian  and  Nubian 
soldiers,  with  2,000  camp  followers,  in  August,  at  Khartoum, 
the  junction  of  the  two  Niles,  and  teaching  them,  as  Mr. 
O’Donovan  reported,  some  elementary  manoeuvres,  General 
Hicks  marched  up  the  Nile  to  Duem,  150  miles  from  Khartoum. 
So  far,  he  was  safe,  for  the  Nile  was  with  him  ;  but  at  this 
point,  about  September  25th,  he  resolved  to  strike  westward, 
and  reach  El  Obeid  by  a  circuitous  route  of  250  miles  through 
the  Desert, — a  march  of  thirty  or  more  days.  It  must  have 
been  an  awful  march,  for  the  country  is  a  treeless,  waterless, 
verdureless  plain  ;  the  only  drink  attainable  was  from  sur¬ 
face  pools  of  stagnant  rain-water,  the  few  cattle  were  swept 
off  by  the  enemy ;  and  all  day,  the  Army,  always  march¬ 
ing  in  close  order,  ready  to  form  square,  was  surrounded 
by  clouds  of  cavalry,  who  come  out  of  the  horizon,  reach 
fighting  distance  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  disappear  as  fast. 
The  animals  dropped,  says  poor  Mr.  O’Donovan  in  his  last 
communication,  from  the  first ;  but  General  Hicks,  with  his 
ships  burned  behind  him,  pressed  on  gallantly,  and  arrived 
on  November  1st  within  a  short  distance  of  El  Obeid.  There 
the  Mahdi  ordered  him  to  be  stopped,  and  his  fierce 
followers,  who  are  said  to  number  300,000  men,  and 
may  number  80,000,  and  who  are  known  on  direct 
European  testimony  to  fight  like  martyrs,  dying  in  heaps 
at  the  muzzles  of  the  Remington  rifles,  made  their  final 
attack.  It  lasted  three  days,  November  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th, 
relays  of  men  coming  up  incessantly  from  El  Obeid  ;  and  on  the 
last  day,  as  we  believe,  the  exhausted  Egyptians,  who  during 
the  fighting  can  have  had  no  water,  found  that  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  had  given  out.  They  had  been  firing  more  or  less 
for  twenty-five  days,  with  no  fresh  supply  from  any  base. 
Whether  that  was  so,  or  whether  the  thirst,  which  is  a 
certainty,  had  done  its  terrible  work,  the  Egyptian  squares 
described  by  Mr.  O’Donovan  were  broken,  the  Mahdi’s 
best  troops,  inflamed  to  madness  by  victory,  rushed  in, 
and  the  whole  Egyptian  Army  were  either  massacred, 
made  slaves,  or  taken  as  recruits.  Only  one  European, 
an  artist  employed  by  a  German  paper,  is  known  to 
have  escaped;  and  as  the  Mahdi’s  orders  were  to  slaughter 
all  Christians  and  Pagans,  and  as  he  would  be  egged 
on  by  the  slave-dealers,  who  know  how  formidable  Euro¬ 
peans  are  to  them,  we  have  little  hope  for  any  of  the  white 
men  with  the  expedition.  All  have,  we  fear,  perished,  and 
as  the  army  has  been  annihilated,  as  the  district  between  the 
Blue  Nile  and  Suakim  is  in  arms,  as  the  Abyssinians  are  in 
Sennaar,  and  as  the  scattered  Egyptian  detachments  still  re¬ 
maining  are  flying  to  Khartoum,  the  whole  Soudan  is  lost  to 
Egypt,  and  Mahommed  Ahmed,  the  Mahdi,  who  claims  de¬ 
scent  from  Mahommed,  and,  say  those  who  have  watched  him, 
is  reverenced  by  every  tribe,  is  absolute  master  of  Ethiopia.  A 
victory  of  this  kind  will,  to  every  man  in  the  Soudan,  appear  to 
reveal  the  Divine  Will ;  and,  till  defeated,  the  Mahdi  may 
expend  a  thousand  men  a  day  without  shaking  his  followers'  con¬ 
fidence  one  jot.  And,  worse  than  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Mahdi,  having  defeated  an  army  commanded  by  English¬ 
men  and  defended  by  the  artillery  of  Europe,  will  not  believe 
in  himself  and  his  own  mission,  and  rush  forward  with  a  speed 
and  a  self-confidence  which  he  has  never  hitherto  displayed. 

There  is  an  end  of  the  conquest  of  Tonquin  ;  for  either  we 
misread  Arabs  altogether,  or  in  a  month  the  French  will  be 
fighting  for  their  lives  from  Gabes  to  Morocco,  and  must  pour 


50,000  men  into  Tunis  and  Algeria ;  but  we  cannot  stop  to 
discuss  French  misfortunes  just  now.  The  point  for  us  is 
whether  the  Mahdi  will  attempt  to  descend  the  Nile.  It  is  a 
formidable  enterprise,  for  though  he  is  master  down  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  may  win  that  post  by  treachery,  and  though  there' 
is  literally  no  force  between  him  and  Egypt  Proper  to  be- 
relied  on  for  an  hour, — every  second  Fellah  by  this  time 
doubting  if  he  is  not  divine — Khartoum  is  eight  hundred  miles 
from  Cairo,  and  the  Mahdi’s  Army  as  it  advances  north  will  eat 
the  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  soil  as  bare  as  if  locusts  had  passed 
over  it.  Still,  the  cavalry  of  the  Desert  can  move  fast,  a  con¬ 
queror  like  Mahommed  Ahmed  cares  nothing  about  human 
life,  and  the  Mahdi  will  be  compelled,  by  his  spiritual  claim 
— which  is  to  the  mastery  of  the  whole  Mussulman  world — to 
move  forward  as  rapidly  as  means  will  allow.  He  may  wait 
even  for  months  to  organise,  but  he  cannot  give  up  his  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  through  all  that  time,  be  it  shorter  or  longer,  the  cloud 
will  overhang  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  will  be  excited  by  terror 
and  hope  of  the  most  extreme  kind.  That  they  can  defend 
themselves  by  themselves  may  be  gravely  doubted.  The  seven 
or  eight  thousand  men  remaining  of  the  old  Army  in  the 
Soudan  are  already  showing  want  of  heart — they  threw 
their  arms  away  when  Captain  Moncrieff  was  attacked — 
many  of  them  are  probably  ready  to  join  the  Mahdi,. 
as  3,000  of  their  comrades  recently  did,  and  all  of  them  will 
fight  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  warring  for  the  Infidel 
against  the  promised  Deliverer,  whose  army  is  full  of  dervishes, 
santons,  and  the  religious  desperadoes  who  will  swarm  un  from 
all  manner  of  monasteries  to  join  the  successful  Mussulman 
leader  who  proclaims  a  divine  Mission.  If  we  retire,  Egypt 
may  be  divided  by  insurrection,  or  accept  the  Mahdi,  and  that 
would  mean  the  advance  of  a  Turkish  Army  to  defend  the  Otto¬ 
man  Caliphate,  which,  if  an  Arab  Mahdi  reached  Cairo,  would 
not  be  worth  a  week’s  purchase.  It  is  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  allow  either  such  utter  ruin  to  Egypt,  or  such  an  overthrow 
of  all  her  policy  ;  and  whatever  happens,  until  the  Mahdi  has 
been  defeated,  or  his  movement  has  died  away,  the  Delta 
must  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  the  Soudan,  nor,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  ex-Khedive 
Ismail,  are  we  bound  in  any  way  to  assist  in  recovering  a 
dominion  which  has  not  extinguished  slavery,  or,  except  for  a 
moment  under  Gordon  Pasha,  produced  any  result  beneficial  to 
humanity;  but  we  are  bound  to  make  Egypt  safe  against  a 
barbarian  invasion.  We  must  hold  the  Valley  up  to  Syene  at 
least,  and  to  do  it  we  must  retain  a  force  strong  enough, 
should  the  Mahdi  advance,  to  teach  him  that,  even  as  against 
fanaticism,  civilisation  is  clothed  in  an  impenetrable  armour. 
Whether  it  is  either  right  or  expedient  to  hold  Khartoum,  at 
so  vast  a  distance  from  supplies,  we  do  not  know,  and  leave- 
to  the  able  experts  who  will  consider  the  question  ;  but  that 
we  must  defend  Egypt  to  the  First  Cataract,  or  abandon  it  to 
the  Turk,  we  do  know  ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  will  be  any 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  has  already 
directed  the  Fleet  to  recover  Suakim  for  Egypt.  The  troops 
must  remain,  and  Lord  Ripon  must  be  warned  that  in  conceiv¬ 
able  contingencies  he  must  once  more  remind  the  Arabs  and  the 
world  that,  east  of  Alexandria,  Great  Britain  strikes  from 
two  sides  at  once.  No  great  effort  may  be  necessary. 
A  movement  like  this  may  be  shattered  by  victory,  or 
dissolved  by  internal  dissension ;  and  an  Army  like  the 
Mahdi’s  has  to  feed  itself,  like  any  other — rifles  and  cannon 
in  quantities  it  has  unhappily  gained  in  the  overthrow  of 
General  Hicks — while  in  any  event,  short  of  a  rising  in  Egypt 
itself,  there  is  ample  time  to  consider  action.  Even  if  the 
Mahdi  is  a  true  soldier,  it  will  take  him  a  hundred  days  to 
march  from  El  Obeid  to  Syene ;  and  the  Egyptians,  whatever 
their  feelings,  will  await  his  descent.  There  is  time  in  plenty* 
but  there  must  be  decision  also,  and  in  any  event,  until  the 
designs  of  the  Mahdi  are  known  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  can¬ 
not  proceed,  nor  can  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  be  left  with  7,000 
doubtful  Sepoys,  to  hold  down  the  Delta  and  resist  an  advanc¬ 
ing  army  of  thousands  of  brave  fanatics,  flushed  with  a  victory 
over  a  larger  army  officered  like  his  own. 


THE  LORD  MAYOR  ON  LONDON. 

THE  new  Lord  Mayor  has  spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
proposal  to  make  London  a  Municipality,  and  as  he  is 
in  his  way  a  representative  man,  and  as  the  Bill  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  be  introduced  next  year,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  We  may  premise  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  motive  for  saying  it,  though  he  makes 
such  a  point  of  that.  If  Mr.  Fowler  really  believes  his  own 
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assertion  that,  as  Lord  Mayor,  he  is  bound  to  defend  the 
separateness  of  the  City,  and  that  it  would  be  traitorous  or 
otherwise  wicked  “  for  an  Archbishop  to  turn  Dissenter,  or  for 
a  Cardinal  to  turn  Protestant,”  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  in 
reply.  Everyman  must  obey  his  conscience,  and  if  Mr.  Fowler’s 
compels  him  to  regard  official  position  as  a  final  reason  against 
yielding  to  his  better  judgment,  we  can  only  remark  that  the 
vagaries  of  unenlightened  conscience  are  endless,  and  that 
Mr.  Fowler  should  resign  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  conscience  as  Member  must  bind  him  to  give  the  vote  he 
deems  best  for  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  may  not  be  the 
vote  binding,  by  his  theory,  on  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  and  invaluable 
as  conscience  is,  to  possess  two  consciences,  or  two  halves  of  a 
conscience  liable  to  pull  in  two  ways,  must  be  indescribably 
inconvenient.  We  may  pass  over  that,  however,  knowing  that 
men  like  Mr.  Fowler  very  often  speak  more  strongly  than  they 
think,  and  address  ourselves  to  the  arguments  he  deems  un¬ 
answerable. 

These  appear  to  be  in  essence  only  two,  either  of  which,  if 
true,  would  no  doubt  be  fatal  to  the  plan, — one  being  that 
the  members  of  the  new  Municipality  cannot  be  competent, 
from  want  of  local  knowledge  ;  and  the  other,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  competent,  from  want  of  general  intelligence.  “  What 
could  a  man,”  said  the  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  accents  of  superb 
scorn,  “  who  lived  in  Hampstead  know  about  the  drainage  of 
Greenwich  ?”  Just  as  much  as  a  Member  for  Northumberland 
knows  about  the  legislation  for  Cornwall, — that  is  to  say,  he 
knows  all  general  principles,  and  the  character,  abilities,  and 
arguments  of  the  representative  for  Cornwall,  who  will  de¬ 
scribe  any  special  necessities  in  the  county.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  local  needs  of  the  parishes  or  boroughs 
of  London  to  divide  them  more  from  each  other  than  local 
needs  divide  electoral  districts  of  Great  Britain,  no  insuperable 
natural  differences,  no  differences  of  race,  creed,  or  colour,  no 
divergencies  requiring  for  their  comprehension  an  instinct 
only  developed  by  long  residence.  Hampstead  is  a  hill,  and 
Greenwich  mainly  a  riverine  flat ;  but  water  runs  downwards 
and  gases  fly  upwards  in  both  places,  and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
would  not  consider  himself  overtasked  if  asked  to  prepare  an 
efficient  scheme  of  drainage  for  both.  Belgravia  is  rich,  and 
Shoreditch  is  poor ;  but  a  shilling  is  twelve  pence  in  either  of 
them,  and  Mr.  Fowler  would  not  be  incompetent  to  denounce 
or  approve  a  common  scheme  of  taxation  for  the  two  regions, 
and  indeed  he  allows  that,  as  Member  of  Parliament,  he 
would  be  competent  and  compelled  to  do  so.  Why,  then,  as 
citizen  and  parishioner,  is  he  not  competent  ?  He  makes,  in 
truth,  a  very  odd  admission  upon  that  point,  for  he  argues 
that  Parliament,  being  a  great  and  dignified  body,  is  better 
able  to  legislate  even  in  local  matters  for  London  than  any 
Municipality  would  be.  We  might  object,  that  hardly  any 
kind  of  ignorance  can  be  so  perfect  as  the  ignorance 
of  Members  of  Parliament  about  Bermondsey  and  Ken- 
nington,  or  the  huge  tract  of  houses  and  people  formerly 
called  the  u  Tower  Hamlets but  we  need  not  dwell  on 
that,  when  Mr.  Fowler  so  plays  into  our  hands.  If  a  great 
legislative  body  is  more  competent  than  many  little  legislative 
bodies,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  argues,  to  govern  a  great  city, 
then  a  Municipality  representing  all  London  must  be 
more  competent  than  numerous  Vestries  representing  bits  of 
London.  On  that  hypothesis,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be 
quite  sound,  but  which  comes  oddly  from  a  fanatic  for  local 
self-government,  a  central  Municipality  is  wanted  now,  and  at 
once,  to  do  the  business  more  nearly  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is,  in  fact,  arguing  for  the  very  scheme  which 
he  is  so  eager  to  denounce,  and  should,  on  his  own  showing, 
support  it  with  all  his  power. 

But,  continued  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  members  of  the  new 
Municipality  will  be  “  mere  vestrymen  and  are  we  to  hand 
over  the  Municipal  Government  of  four  millions  of  people  to 
mere  vestrymen?  We  might  ask  whether  vestrymen  do  not 
govern  now,  or  whether  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  governed 
by  “  vestrymen,” — that  is,  persons  considered  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  qualified  to  represent  them  ;  but  we  reject  so  easy  a 
victory  of  words.  We  know  what  the  Lord  Mayor  means,  and 
we  reply  that  the  general  intellectual  rank  of  a  representative 
body  is  almost  invariably  l-egulated  by  its  powers  and  duties.  If 
they  are  great,  the  members  will  be  great  also.  Reduce  the  powers 
of  Parliament  to  the  powers  of  the  Congress  at  Washington,  and 
the  next  set  of  elected  Members  will  be  as  like  Congress-men 
in  all  intellectual  qualifications  as  the  difference  of  nationality 
and  manners  will  permit.  We  do  not  despise  vestrymen,  as 
Mr.  Fowler  does,  for  we  think  the  Government  of  many  of  our 
cities — like  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  if  he  will  forgive  us,  the 


City  of  London — is  in  many  respects  remarkably  efficient,  and 
we  know  of  London  parishes  in  which,  though  the  Vestry  drops 
its  h’s,  the  local  requirements  are  excellently  met ;  but  if  he 
so  despises  them,  and  wants  better  men,  his  course  is  so  to 
elevate  the  Municipality  that  the  people  will  see  at  once  that 
Vestrymen  will  not  do,  and  will  elect  persons  of  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  calibre.  They  do  that,  the  Lord  Mayor  allows,  for  the 
general  Parliament ;  and  why  not  for  a  particular  Parliament  to 
rule  a  city  so  vast,  populous,  and  wealthy,  that  its  very  import¬ 
ance  has  to  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  it  its  rightful 
measure  of  representation.  Mr.  Fowler  evidently  feels  the 
difficulty,  for  he  immediately  proceeds  to  assert  that  the 
reason  the  Municipal  Members  will  be  bad  is  that  the  better 
citizens  will  not  consent  to  serve.  Why  not  ?  Mr.  Fowler  has 
consented  to  serve  the  City  of  London  for  thirty  years  ;  and 
why  should  he  not  serve  “  London,” — that  is,  the  City 
multiplied  as  to  population  twenty  times?  Is  it  because 
serving  will  bring  more  dignity,  and  more  power,  and  more 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  or  because  the  government  of 
four  millions  will  overwhelm  him,  while  the  government 
of  thirty-five  millions  does  not,  or  why  ?  He  would 
probably  reply,  if  we  understand  his  character,  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  serve  London,  whatever  her  organisation  ; 
and  why  not  other  citizens  as  competent,  as  courageous,  and 
as  fond  of  any  work  at  once  administrative  and  beneficial  ?  We 
do  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Forster  or  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  the 
new  Municipality,  for  they  have  other  and  more  national  duties  ; 
but  we  do  expect,  the  moment  the  importance  of  the  new  Muni¬ 
cipality  is  recognised,  to  see  a  most  able,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  most  dignified  class  of  men  serving  there,  and  should  not 
be  surprised  if  ten  years  hence  we  found  Radical  journals  com¬ 
plaining  that  wealthy  men,  and  influential  men,  and  men  of 
eloquence,  had  far  too  many  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  London  ; 
that  wealth  was  much  too  strongly  represented,  and  that  the 
suffering  classes  could  not  get  themselves  heard  at  all.  The 
immense  functions  of  the  new  Municipality  will  attract  the 
powerful  as  the  immense  strength  of  the  House  of  Commons- 
attracts  them  ;  and  the  Metropolis  will  no  more  be  governed  by 
petty  tradesmen  or  artisans  than  the  United  Kingdom  is.  London 
is  big  enough  to  allow  of  its  developing  a  character,  and  the 
English  character  is  not  one  which  allows  of  the  election  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Fowler  intends  to  stigmatise  as  u  vestrymen,” 
to  do  great  work  over  a  great  area  full  of  wealth,  and  people, 
and  affairs. 

The  truth  is,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  arguments,  if  they  have  any 
force  at  all,  are  fatal,  not  only  to  democratic  government,  in 
which  he  does  not  believe,  but  to  any  kind  of  representative 
government,  in  which  he  does  believe.  If  the  people  of  Lon¬ 
don — varied  as  they  are,  and  numerous  as  they  are,  and  wealthy 
as  they  are — are  incompetent  to  elect  a  Council  able  to  govern 
London,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  also  incom¬ 
petent  to  elect  a  Council  to  govern  the  Empire  ;  and  the  alterna¬ 
tives  are  government  from  above  by  a  Monarch,  or  government 
from  below  through  the  Communes.  Mr.  Fowler  would  hardly 
wish  for  absolute  power,  and  would  reject  the  latter  suggestion 
with  horror ;  but  if  he  will  for  one  moment  put  himself  out¬ 
side  himself,  he  will  recognise  that  his  speech  is  either  a 
Monarchical  or  a  true  Red  speech,  that  he  is  abusing  the 
bourgeoisie  exactly  as  German  Princes  and  French  Radicals 
do,  and  that  most  of  his  arguments  would  have  appeared  to 
the  old  Elector  of  Hesse  or  to  Delescluze  unanswerably  sound. 
His  words  are  English  enough,  but  his  thought  is  the  thought 
of  Continental  Monarchists,  and  of  the  Communards, — that 
shopkeepers  are  incompetent  to  govern.  He  fancies  that  they 
will  be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  new  Municipality,  and  dis¬ 
likes  the  idea  so  much,  that  he  fails  even  to  see  how  digni¬ 
fied,  how  powerful,  and  how  much  more  sought  a  Municipality 
for  all  London  must  necessarily  be,  than  any  conceivable 
collection  of  smaller  councils,  and  how  deeply  that  new  im¬ 
portance  must  affect  the  imagination  of  the  Electors,  And  he 
also  fails  to  see,  what  we  should  have  thought  so  practical  a 
man  would  have  perceived,  that  the  ablest  of  Cabinets  is 
limited  by  conditions,  and  that  be  the  work  to  be  done  what 
it  may,  Parliament,  however  resolute,  can  only  find  English¬ 
men  to  do  it  with.  After  all,  Mr.  Fowler,  we  dwellers  outside 
the  City,  though  we  have  neither  Livery,  nor  Aldermen,  nor 
Guilds,  are  still  vertebrate  animals. 

THE  NEGATIVE  VOTE. 

A  GREAT  deal  will  depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Government  and  the  country  consider  the  various  changes 
by  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  could  be  more  truly 
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represented  before  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  is  attempted. 
There  certainly  should  be  a  very  serious  effort  made  to  press 
on  the  Government  any  scheme  for  the  more  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  opinion  which  may  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
Democratic  principle.  We  have  avowed  our  belief  that  by  far 
the  most  reasonable  scheme  suggested  for  the  due  repre¬ 
sentation  of  adequate  minorities,  is  such  a  division  of  electoral 
districts  as  will  give  us  truly  characteristic  constituencies, — 
constituencies,  we  mean,  of  a  good  many  different  kinds,  with 
different  political  bias,  and  different  ways  of  looking  at  national 
affairs.  If  the  present  minority  principle  is  to  continue  in 
operation  at  all,  we  agree  entirely  with  our  correspondent 
«  J.  A.  H.”  that  it  should  be  applied  more  largely  to  county 
divisions  where  there  is  really  most  need  for  it ;  and  also  that 
a  very  good  form  of  experiment  would  be  to  confine  it  to  a 
general  election,  each  voter  having  but  one  vote,  and  full  liberty 
to  vote  for  any  Member  in  any  division  of  his  county  who  best 
represents  his  own  political  opinions.  The  final  objection,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  to  Mr.  Parker  Smith’s  modification  of  Mr. 
Hare’s  plan,  is  that  it  might  very  well  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  return  a  candidate  who  had  had  no  first  vote  at  all,- — 
who  was  only  the  second  choice  of  a  good  many  whose  first 
choice  had  been  very  popular, — and  that  in  this  way  a  candidate, 
who  had  been  second-best  with  everybody,  might  even  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Imagine  the  confusion  and  disgust 
which  would  be  excited  among  the  people,  by  finding  the  man 
whom  the  mass  of  them  preferred  credited  with  fewer  votes 
than  the  candidate  whom  none  of  them  had  put  higher  than 
second-best.  Yet  this  might  easily  happen,  under  the  rule  that 
after  the  number  necessary  to  secure  a  candidate’s  return  is 
obtained,  the  remainder  of  the  votes  should  be  carried  on  to 
the  voters’  “second-best”  candidate.  We  must  gravely  warn 
the  numerous,  and  as  we  think,  perfectly  wise  adherents  of 
the  fair  representation  of  minorities,  that  any  complicated  plan 
which  ends  in  giving  false  conceptions  of  the  relative  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  electors,  will  never  command  the  sort  of  confidence 
necessary  for  sucoess.  Those  who  entertain  the  perfectly 
just  desire  to  have  the  larger  minorities  of  the  country  as 
freely  represented  as  the  majorities — though,  of  course,  by  a 
proportional  minority  of  Members — must  endeavour  to  secure 
that  end  by  methods  which  will  not  mislead  and  irritate  the 
great  masses  of  the  people, — that  will  not  seem  as  unfair  to  the 
majority  as  they  are  intended  to  be  fair  to  the  minority. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  every  genuine  proposal  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  with  which  a  man’s  political  convic¬ 
tions  may  be  represented.  And  we  believe  that  that  efficiency 
may  be  increased  by  various  methods,  the  most  important  of 
these,  though  not  the  only  one,  being,  no  doubt,  the  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  constituencies  so  as  to  afford  us  different  political 
types.  But  another  suggestion  has  been  made  which  seems  to  us 
likely  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  vote  itself  in 
the  representation  of  opinion, — we  mean  the  suggestion  that  a 
man  may  use  his  vote  either  positively  or  negatively,  either  to 
swell  the  adhesions  to  one  candidate,  or  to  counteract,  so  far  as 
one  vote  will  do  it,  the  popularity  of  another.  It  is  objected 
that  this  would  be  a  way  of  giving  vent  to  personal  spites,  but 
would  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  not  an  elector’s  vote  be  quite 
as  reasonably  and  as  fairly  used  by  way  of  an  energetic 
protest  against  one  class  of  principles,  as  it  may  be  now 
used  to  support  another  class  of  principles  ?  Suppose  that 
three  or  four  candidates  are  in  the  field,  of  whom  three  repre¬ 
sent  the  ordinary  party  views  on  one  side  or  the  other,  while 
the  fourth, — say,  an  adherent  of  some  form  of  Socialism, — 
proclaims  loudly  that  he  wishes  for  the  nationalisation  of  the 
land,  the  erection  of  national  workshops,  the  appropriation  of  the 
“  unearned  increment  ”  to  the  advancement  of  the  labourer, 
and  similar  proposals.  Is  it  unreasonable  for  a  voter  to  say, 

‘  As  to  the  Tory  and  Liberal  candidates,  I  am  indifferent ;  I 
am  no  party  man,  and  would  just  as  soon  see  a  follower 
of  Sir  Stafford  ^Torthcote’s  elected  as  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,’  or  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  ;  but  I  have  one  conviction 
of  the  strongest  kind  that  I  should  like  to  express,  namely, 
that  Socialism  is  mischievous,  and  that  if  we  encourage  it,  it 
will  sap  the  energy  of  England.  By  far  the  most  character¬ 
istic  form  which  I  could  give  to  my  vote  would  be  to  make  it 
a  protest  against  the  election  of  the  Socialist.  Indeed,  that 
is  my  main  object ;  but  under  the  present  system,  in  order  to 
do  so  I  am  obliged  to  express  a  preference  which  I  do  not 
feel,  for  either  the  Tory  or  the  Liberal.’  That  seems  to  us 
to  express  a  very  conceivable  and  perhaps  legitimate  state  of 
mind,  though  it  is  not  one  with  which  the  present  writer 
would  sympathise.  Surely,  everything  that  enables  the  very 


rough  machinery  of  a  vote  to  express  something  which  at  present 
it  cannot  express,  would  be  an  immense  advantage  under 
a  truly  Democratic  system.  We  ask  nothing  for  one  voter 
which  we  do  not  give  to  another ;  but  is  it  not  true 
that  the  difference  between  the  number  of  special  political 
supporters  and  the  number  of  special  political  opponents, 
would  be  a  much  truer  test  of  the  opinion  of  a  constituency  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  a  representative,  than  the  mere  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  positive  votes  obtained  by  the  various  candidates 
as  we  have  them  at  present  ? 

And  though  personal  spite  might  occasionally  deter¬ 
mine  the  giving  of  negative  votes,  yet  personal  spite  is 
just  as  active  now,  though  not  so  distinctly  expressed, 
and  shows  itself  by  voting  for  the  man  whose  success 
would  most  mortify  the  candidate  objected  to.  But  in  an 
English  constituency  personal  spite  is  a  rare  motive,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  an  elector  would  often  sacrifice  all  chance  of  help¬ 
ing  the  candidate  whom  he  liked  best,  for  the  sake  of  injuring 
the  candidate  whom  he  hated  most,  unless  he  really  hated  his 
principles  much  more  than  he  hated  his  person.  And  in  that 
case,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  able  to  give  expression  to 
his  protest.  Surely,  in  a  Protestant  country,  a  protest  should 
not  be  considered  an  unreasonable  and  dangerous  species  of 
political  opinion. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  attend  to  the  symptoms  of  mischief 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  the  more  we  feel  that 
there  is  need  of  fresh  scope  for  effectual  protest  against  mis¬ 
chievous  politicians,  as  well  as  for  more  efficacious  support 
of  wise  politicians,  than  we  have  hitherto  had.  Take  the  case 
of  a  Member  who  has  wasted  intolerably  the  time  of  the 
House,  like  Mr.  War  ton  or  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  Is  it  not 
easily  conceivable  that  an  elector  who  cared  little  com¬ 
paratively  for  party  questions,  but  who  cared  enormously  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  desire  to  record 
emphatically  his  vote  against  the  return  of  a  mischievous  time- 
waster,  though  he  might  not  care  which  party  were  in  the 
ascendant  ?  And  would  not  any  change  in  the  machinery  which 
enabled  a  waverer  or  neutral  to  give  his  vote  against  the  election 
of  a  marplot,  even  though  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  for 
which  of  the  non-marplot  candidates  he  preferred  to  vote,  be  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  representative  efficiency  of  our  system  ? 
For  our  own  parts,  though  we  should  certainly  regret  the  use 
of  a  negative  vote  to  express  mere  personal  malevolence,  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  more  personal  male¬ 
volence  expressed  by  using  negative  votes  than  is  already  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  positive  votes,  though  the  expression 
might,  in  the  former  case,  be  a  little  jngre  adequate.  That, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  those  who  have  something  definite 
to  express  by  the  negative  vote,  which  they  could  not  possibly 
express  by  a  positive  vote,  should  be  denied  the  advantage  of 
such  an  increase  to  the  efficiency  of  the  electoral  machinery. 

LORD  OVERSTONE. 

ORD  OVERSTONE  was  one  of  the  few  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  possession  of  enormous  wealth,  not  derived 
from  land,  dignified  and  attractive.  For  the  most  part,  the 
owners  of  vast  fortunes  made  in  trade  do  not  take  a  very  digni¬ 
fied  place  among  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  seem,  somehow, 
to  be  hangers-on  of  their  own  wealth,  and  to  be  dwarfed  by  it, 
instead  of  magnified.  They  seem  insignificant  beside  the 
wealth  they  have  accumulated,  and  you  wonder  how  a  man  of 
sufficient  parts  to  put  so  much  together,  should  seem  so  little  of 
a  magician  and  so  much  of  an  accident,  when  you  watch  him 
as  he  guards  the  pile  of  golden  dust  he  has  raked  together.  It  was 
not  so  with  Lord  Overstone.  He  was  not  the  hanger-on  of  his 
own  millions  ;  he  seemed  somehow  to  embody  them,  and  to  em¬ 
body  all  the  care  and  foresight  which  had  been  necessary  to 
invest  capital  all  over  the  planet,  and  to  know  what  the  invest¬ 
ment  would  yield.  It  was  the  power  of  wealth,  not  its  glitter, 
which  you  felt  in  Lord  Overstone.  He  spoke  ore  rotundo , 
indeed,  and  with  a  great  air  of  authority,  like  the  master  of 
many  legions  as  he  was ;  but  it  was  not  the  wealth  to  move 
mountains  which  you  heard  in  his  voice,  so  much  as  the 
sagacious  experience  which  had  acquired  that  wealth, — the 
fai'-reaching,  financial  mind, — the  habit  of  considering  safety 
first  and  gain  afterwards, — the  contempt  for  risky  prizes, — the 
supreme  indifference  to  accidental  but  not  dangerous  loss. 
Lord  Overstone  was  not  an  original  man.  He  would  utter  truisms 
with  the  impressiveness  that  made  you  think  them  striking 
truths,  and  he  administered  time-honoured  jokes  like  the 
official  head  of  a  great  Department  of  State  inaugurating  a  new 
regime.  But  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  do  anything 
that  was  not  impressive.  The  truism  from  his  lips  had  a  new 
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dignity,  if  not  an  air  of  novelty;  the  old  joke  solemnly  revived 
gave  you  the  impression  that  you  were  sharing  in  the  temperate 
geniality  of  historic  tradition  itself.  Lord  Overstone  spoke  like  an 
institution,  rather  than  a  man.  You  could  not  help  fancying 
that  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  great  net-work  of  agencies 
which  merely  centred  in  himself,  and  that  you  were  hardly 
at  liberty  to  try  what  he  said  by  the  ordinary  tests  of  reason, 
any  more  than  you  would  the  voice  of  an  Oracle  which  you  had 
consulted.  “  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrannn,”  said  an  old  father, 
speaking  of  the  testimony  of  the  world  against  heresy.  Well, 
Lord  Overstone  spoke  like  the  orbis  terrarum.  You  felt,  when 
you  heard  him,  as  though  his  judgment  were  secure,  because 
it  was  the  testimony  of  weighty  men  all  the  world  over. 

Lord  Overstone  was  not  a  frequent  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  those  sententious  periods  of  his 
should  be  few,  and  that  reserve  was  a  great  power  in  a  public  man. 
But  when  he  did  speak,  he  had  a  large  way  of  treating  financial 
catastrophes,  as  if  they  were  merely  the  counters  with  which 
he  was  playing  a  game.  “  He  had  always  maintained,’’  he 
said,  on  one  occasion,  a  year  or  two  after  the  Overend-Gurney 
crash,  “that  financial  crises,  however  disastrous  at  the  time, 
were  the  seed  of  expanding  prosperity  in  the  country.”  The 
ruined  victims  must  have  felt,  we  think,  something  of  an 
additional  pang,  when  Lord  Overstone,  in  his  lofty  survey 
of  the  financial  agencies  at  work,  treated  them  as  the  dying 
seed  which  was  to  spring  up  into  the  new  wealth  of 
other  people  who  had  profited  by  their  collapse.  On  another 
occasion,  Lord  Overstone,  resisting  the  proposal  to  transfer 
some  of  the  taxes  on  real  property  to  moveable  property, 
attacked  Lord  Malmesbury  for  touching  with  profane  hands 
so  great  a  mystery  as  the  relative  burdens  on  land  and  on 
circulating  capital.  “  If  their  Lordships  were  to  follow  out  that 
subject,  he  was  sure  they  would  find  abundant  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  extreme  caution  and  circumspection  in  every  step 
they  took  regarding  it ;  it  was  one  of  those  subjects  in  which 
‘  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.’  ”  And  no  doubt 
Lord  Overstone  thought  that  angels  would  have  far  too  much 
“  circumspection  ”  to  interfere  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relative 
burdens  on  real  and  on  personal  property.  How  could  they 
better  show  their  angelic  nature  than  by  estimating  duly  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  so  taxing  personal  property  as  not  to 
prevent  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  ?  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  landowners  to  cry  out  that  they  were  overburdened, 
but  the  landowners  did  not  know  the  delicacy  of  the  problems 
on  which  the  accumulation  of  commercial  wealth  depends. 
For  such  a  one  as  Lord  Malmesbury  to  interfere  grossly  in  the 
refined  transactions  of  the  Bankers,  was  indeed  a  sight  to  make 
the  angels  weep. 

Lord  Overstone  will  always  be  associated  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Bank  Charter  Act,  which  he  certainly  did  more  to  press 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.  It 
has  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  for  it  has  made  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  adopt  the  right  policy  when  they  are 
losing  gold,  with  a  promptness  with  which  they  never  adopted  it 
before  ;  but  an  Act  which  requires  to  be  suspended  whenever 
it  would  otherwise  exert  its  most  characteristic  effect,  and 
which  would  do  pure  harm  if  it  were  not  so  suspended,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  model  of  legislative  wisdom.  Still,  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  characteristic  of  Lord  Overstone’s 
sagacity,  which  was  just  of  the  kind  which  applies  a 
very  useful  remedy  to  ordinary  ills,  though  one  which  needs 
superseding  whenever  the  evil  rises  to  a  maximum.  He  was 
hardly  a  statesman,  but  he  was  a  most  impressive  politician, 
who  could  make  men  attach  extraordinary  weight  to  ordinary 
considerations ;  and  he  was,  above  all,  one  who  derived 
great  personal  influence  from  the  management  of  extraordinary 
resources,  instead  of  becoming,  as  most  men  of  that  kind  do, 
mere  appendages  to  such  resources, — mere  managers  of  their 
machinery  and  their  display.  He  embodied  the  forethought  and 
the  judgment  which  had  accumulated  millions ;  and  that  involved 
much  more  than  merely  having  such  forethought  and  judgment 
at  his  command.  These  qualities  entered  into  his  character, 
gave  significance  to  his  words,  and  expression  to  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  various  energies  needful  to  guard  and  multiply 
vast  means,  made  themselves  visible  in  ways  much  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  those  vast  means  themselves, — in  the  life  and 
bearing  of  the  man  who  wielded  them. 


MR.  W.  H.  SMITH  ON  IRELAND. 

MR.  W.  H.  SMITH  can  hardly  have  intended  his  remarks 
on  Ireland, addressed  to  the  “London  and  Westminster 
Working-men’s  Constitutional  Association  ”  on  Monday,  to  be 


reported.  A  keen  sense  of  the  requirements  of  inductive  and 
deductive  logic  would,  no  doubt,  be  fatal  to  the  true  Conser¬ 
vative  temperament.  On  the  subject  of  Ireland  especially,  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  the  Conservative  leaders  showing  abso¬ 
lute  indifference  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning.  But 
though  they  make  no  scruple  of  ignoring  such  logical  rules  as 
require  people  to  abstain  from  begging  the  question  to  be  argued, 
and  from  arguing  in  a  circle,  or  from  contradicting  themselves 
in  different  speeches,  yet  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  put  for¬ 
ward  absolutely  contradictory  propositions  in  the  same  speech. 
Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  must  be  convicted 
of  doing,  in  the  utterance  to  which  we  have  referred. 
After  a  passing  reference  to  the  way  in  which  Ireland 
has  been  made  the  shuttlecock  of  parties,  especially 
one  party,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  “  one  ”  thing 
it  needs  now  “is  rest,  peace,  and  security  for  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  he  would  go  further,  and  say,  absolute  relief  from 
legislation.”  He  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  country  is 
now  fairly  quiet,  though  he,  of  course,  imputes  the  improve¬ 
ment  entirely  to  the  Crimes  Act.  He  still  disapproves  of  the 
Land  Act,  and  still  thinks  it  will  produce  more  harm  than 
good  ;  but  he  does  not  advocate  its  repeal.  “  It  would  be 
contrary  to  everything  that  is  just  and  fair,  to  take  away 
now  what  has  been  given  them  [the  people  of  Ireland]  by 
the  law.”  This  is  all  very  fair,  very  sensible,  and  very 
statesmanlike.  It  is  fairly  open  to  him  also  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Healy  at  the 
Limerick  election,  in  saying  that  the  Irish  nation  “  ought 
never  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  a  single  penny  of  rent  was  paid 
for  a  sod  of  land  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,”  and  that  the 
“milk-and-water”  business  was  no  good,  tends  to  incite  to 
outrage,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  language  used 
was  not  a  bit  stronger  than  that  used  by  the  Land  Nationalisa¬ 
tion  agitators  in  England,  and  not  half  as  strong  as  that 
used  by  the  Orange  agitators  in  Ulster.  Still,  in  expressing  a 
demand  for  “  rest,”  he  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  his 
opinion  rather  forcibly  that  such  speeches  do  not  tend  in  that 
direction. 

After  all  this,  we  naturally  expect  that  this  fair-minded  and 
eminent  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  going  to  bury  the  hatchet 
which  Mr.  James  Lowther  is  always  brandishing,  and  will  use 
that  fiery  orator’s  speeches  to  light  the  pipe  of  peace,  instead 
of  to  light  the  fire  of  party  strife  over  Irish  questions.  In 
this  view,  all  Liberals  would  have  gladly  accepted  his  state¬ 
ment  that  he  really  had  nothing  Communistic  in  view, 
by  his  proposals  as  to  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act,  and 
his  implied  assurance  that  those  proposals  were  not  made 
as  “a  means  of  getting  into  power  by”  any  “party.” 
But  when  he  has  thus  established  and  enforced  the  major 
proposition  that  relief  from  legislation  is  the  one  thing  needful 
in  Ireland,  it  is  somewhat  astounding  to  find  that,  after  all, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  is  prepared,  “  when  the  proper  occasion 
arises  in  Parliament,  to  state  his  views  ”  as  to  the  amendment 
of  the  purchase  clauses,  and  that  there  “  are  strong  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  reconsideration  of  that  part  of  the  land  question.” 
In  other  words,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  is  prepared,  as  soon  as  Par¬ 
liament  meets,  for  fresh  legislation  on  that  very  question  which 
above  all  others  has  rendered  rest  the  one  thing  needful.  This  is 
to  blow  hot  and  cold  not  merely  with  the  same  mouth,  but  at 
the  very  same  breath.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  surgeon 
who  came  to  his  patient  and  said,  “  My  dear  sir,  you  have 
undergone  a  very  painful  operation  ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  the 
treatment  was  the  right  one,  but  I  will  not  try  to  undo  what 
has  been  done  ;  what  you  need  above  all  things  is  rest,  absolute 
relief  from  work  and  movement.  Do  not  listen  to  any  one 
who  recommends  you  to  adopt  strong  measures.  Only  I  should 
like  to  see  your  limb  reset,  and  very  much  stronger  splints  put 
on  it,  and  you  had  better  take  every  opportunity  of  exercise  ”  ? 
Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith,  that  experienced  and 
distinguished  State  surgeon,  does.  Surely  it  would  require 
too  great  faith  in  any  patient  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of 
that  surgeon  again.  This  is  the  speech  put  into  logical  form  : — 
Relief  from  legislation  is  necessary  for  Ireland ;  Mr.  Healy 
and  his  party  ask  for  legislation  ;  therefore,  Mr.  Healy  and 
his  party  must  be  suppressed.  But  Mr.  Smith  and  his  party 
also  ask  for  legislation  ;  therefore,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  party 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government,  and  particularly 
with  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Healy.  Such  is  the  reasoning 
which  is  thought  good  enough  for  his  working-men  con¬ 
stituents,  by  the  Member  for  the  city  once  represented  by  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

But  the  reasons  which  dictate  the  minor  premiss  of 
this  conclusion  are  only  less  fallacious  than  the  syllogism 
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itself.  Though  the  u  proper  time  ”  has  not  yet  come  for  an 
exposition  of  the  scheme  by  which  the  purchase  clauses  are 
to  be  given  greater  purchasing  power,  the  time  has  come  for 
stating  why  it  is  necessary.  And  this  is  why.  Because  “  the 
Land  Act  in  its  effect  absolutely  stops  all  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,”  and  “  there  is  no  single  person  in  Ireland 
whose  interest  it  is  to  spend  money  upon  the  land.”  Now,  even 
granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  truth  of  the  first 
allegation,  nothing  can  be  less  true  than  the  second.  The 
Land  Act,  we  had  fondly  imagined,  had  given  every  tenant  in 
Ireland  who  was  not  already  a  leaseholder  a  lease  of  his  land  for 
fifteen  years,  with  practically  a  perpetual  right  of  renewal, 
and  subject  to  no  conditions  but  payment  of  what,  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases,  is  a  reduced  rent,  and  may 
in  all  be  assumed  to  be  a  fair  rent.  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith 
was  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  which  thought  that  sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  land  was  given  if  a 
tenant  was  entitled  to  a  year’s  notice  to  quit,  with  a  power  of 
claiming  compensation  for  improvements  on  an  arbitrary  and 
narrowly-limited  sliding-scale.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  fifteen 
years’  lease,  on  terms  under  which  the  tenant  is  absolutely 
secure  of  getting  the  value  of  any  improvements  he  may 
make,  has  been  no  inducement  to  invest  his  capital  in  improve¬ 
ments  ?  But  it  may  be  argued  that  he  has  no  capital  to 
invest.  If  so,  how  will  the  payment  of  a  lump-sum  down, — 
for  presumably  Mr.  Smith  does  not  intend  to  extend 
the  purchase  clauses  by  converting  them  into  confisca¬ 
tion  clauses,  or  to  make  the  tenant  a  present  of  the  land 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer — how  will  the  payment 
of  even  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  the  fee-simple  value  of  his  holding 
increase  the  tenant’s  capital  ?  If  the  whole  sum  were  found 
for  him,  he  would  have  to  repay  it  in  increased  rent,  and 
where  then  would  be  his  margin  for  borrowing  additional 
capital  for  improvements  ?  But,  in  fact,  the  chief  capital  re¬ 
quired  is  that  which  has  usually  been  the  only  capital  found 
for  improvements  in  Ireland, — the  labour  of  the  tenant.  It 
may  be  that  if  he  were  absolute  owner,  the  tenant  would  have 
still  greater  inducements  to  labour  than  he  now  has.  But  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter  has  been  waved  over  Ireland,  and  the 
“magic  of  the  property”  which,  according  to  Mr.  Smith’s  own 
showing,  has  been  conferred  upon  the  tenant  must  needs  work  its 
usual  effect.  It  may  not  all  at  once  convert  sand  into  gold,  but  it 
is  enough  to  turn  a  piece  of  bog  into  a  potato-ground.  If  the 
admittedly  inadequate  security  enjoyed  by  the  Ulster  tenant 
before  the  Land  Act  was  enough  to  induce  him  to  invest  his 
capital  in  improvements,  a  fifteen  years’  lease  perpetually 
renewable  must  be  adequate  inducement  for  any  one.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  real  inducement  for  the  continuous 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  favour  of  a  gigantic  pur¬ 
chase  scheme  is  not  so  much  a  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  the  position  of  the  Irish  tenant,  as  a  desire  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  position  of  the  English  Conservative  Leaders. 

x.  O 


THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  SARAWAK. 

ENGLISHMEN  find  it  easier  to  make  history  than  to  watch 
it  in  the  making.  They  have  almost  forgotten  Sarawak, 
yet  Sarawak  is,  perhaps,  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  of 
the  forty  or  fifty  States  or  separate  communities  which  English¬ 
men  have  founded.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  the  only  one  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  English  administrator  has  never  been  supported 
by  British  troops.  From  first  to  last,  since  the  first  Rajah,  James 
Brooke,  proclaimed  himself  Sovereign,  to  the  present  day,  when 
his  nephew  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  stating  that  his 
regular  army  consists  of  250  drilled  Dyaks,  supported  by  all 
able-bodied  males,  the  Brooke  dynasty  has  raised  its  own 
troops,  sailed  its  own  vessels,  waged  its  own  wars,  and  crushed 
its  own  insurgents,  without  serious  help  from  the  forces 
of  any  civilised  Power.  It  has  succeeded,  by  its  own  force 
of  character  and  ability,  in  so  disciplining  and  conciliat¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  its  subjects,  that  when,  in  1857,  the 
formidable  Chinese  colony  revolted  and  compelled  the  Rajah 
to  swim  for  his  life,  his  appeal  to  his  people,  unarmed 
and  defeated  as  he  stood,  was  answered  by  a  rising  en  masse 
of  the  Dyaks  and  the  extirpation  of  the  rebels.  Even  now, 
when  civilised  order  has  to  be  maintained,  and  taxes  to  be 
levied,  and  savage  neighbours  to  be  restrained,  the  second 
English  Rajah  maintains  only  a  native  army,  though  his 
territory  is  as  large  as  Scotland  and  his  people  number  250,000, 
and  relies  for  great  emergencies  upon  the  devotion  of  an  armed 
people.  He  has  no  European  soldier  but  his  Commandant. 
The  Rajah  maintains  himself,  in  fact,  as  the  Kings  and  ruling 
uoble8  of  Europe  used  to  do,  through  the  body  of  the 


people,  all  accustomed  to  weapons,  and  all  led  and  guided 
by  a  small  personal  guard.  The  system,  by  the  Rajah’s 
own  account,  works  excellently  well,  and  is,  indeed, 
the  only  system  which,  in  a  State  so  thinly  populated  and 
with  so  small  a  revenue,  would  work  at  all.  It  works,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  so  strongly,  that  the  present  Rajah  ventures  at 
once  to  admit  the  Chinese — who  are  dangerous  subjects  when 
the  force  above  is  not  irresistible — and  to  carry  out  the  terrible 
law  making  entrance  into  a  Hoey  or  Secret  Society  a  crime 
punishable  with  death.  Without  this  law,  the  State  could  not 
be  governed, — and  as  the  Hoeys  enforce  their  rules  by  assassin¬ 
ation,  it  is  no  more  immoral  than  the  Thuggee  law, — but  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  executed  without  a  White  army  shows  con¬ 
clusively  how  strong  is  the  social  system  which  the  Rajah  has 
established, — a  system, be  it  remembered, under  which  the  city  of 
Sarawak,  a  city  of  20,000  people, is  as  free  fromcrimes  of  violence 
as  any  English  seaport.  So  also  does  the  abolition  of  slavery — 
now  nearly  completed,  and  to  be  final  in  1888 — the  destruction 
of  piracy,  once  the  sole  trade  of  the  people,  and  the  creation  of 
a  commerce  of  £1,000,000  sterling  a  year.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  result  to  have  been  attained  without  conquest,  and  solely 
by  using  the  English  force  of  character  and  love  of  order  as 
the  supreme  governing  power.  It  wake3  a  hope  that  hereafter, 
even  in  the  colonies  inhabited  by  darker  races,  the  costly 
English  garrisons  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  people  them¬ 
selves  furnish  all  necessary  physical  power.  The  time  for 
such  a  change  seems  distant,  but  political  intelligence  is 
spreading,  and  the  moment  England  is  recognised  by 
her  dark  subjects  as  irresistible,  indigenous  garrisons  may 
be  safely  trusted.  Even  in  India  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
some  one  people  accept  English  rule  with  cordiality,  and  then 
the  Englishmen  may  be  reduced  once  more,  as  they  wTere  in 
185G,  to  a  mere  guard. 

The  second  special  interest  attaching  to  Sarawak  is  its  form 
of  Government,  which  is  of  the  Asiatic,  not  the  European 
type.  The  Rajah  is,  we  believe,  the  single  Englishman  in  the 
world  who  is  absolute  in  the  old  and  true  sense  of  the  word, 
who  holds,  that  is,  the  power  of  decreeing  laws  and  of  issuing 
sentences  of  death  by  fiat.  The  Viceroy  of  India  can,  under 
extreme  circumstances  which  have  never  occurred,  pass 
proprio  motu  an  Act  as  valid  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  six 
months ;  but  he  is  a  subordinate,  liable  to  recall,  and  even  to 
impeachment,  for  misuse  of  his  powers.  The  Rajah  of  Sara¬ 
wak  knows  in  Sarawak  no  superior.  The  Governors  of  Crown 
Colonies  can,  if  supported  by  their  subordinates  in  Council,  pass 
very  despotic  laws,  and  in  some  instances  have  done  so  ;  but  they 
must  submit  to  the  regular  formality  of  securing  a  majority, 
and  if  they  overstepped  a  well-understood  line,  might  be  resisted. 
Rajah  Brooke  declares  that  he  is  really  absolute,  and  as  we  see 
no  reason  either  to  doubt  him  or  to  question  that  he  would 
like  relief  both  from  work  and  responsibility,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  two  English  rulers,  who  have  founded  a 
State  in  Asia,  governed  it  for  forty  years,  and  made  it  compara¬ 
tively  prosperous,  have  for  those  forty  years  found  it  necessary 
either  to  be  or  to  appear  as  absolute  as  Sultans.  That 
is  a  very  curious,  though  it  may  be  a  very  useless 
lesson.  We  question  if  a  community  like  the  British 
either  could  or  wmuld  release  a  delegate  authority  from  all 
laws,  and  make  him  truly  absolute — though  we  do  something 
very  like  it  as  regards  a  Commander-in-Chief  in  an  “occupied” 
territory — but  still  it  is  a  fact  to  ponder  over,  that  the  only 
Englishman  who  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  loyalty  of  a  dark  population,  finds  it  expedient  or  im¬ 
perative  to  retain  absolute  power  in  a  visible  and  avowed  form. 
As  a  colonial  Governor  he  would  not  need  it,  but  as  a  self- 
depending  ruler  he  cannot  do  without  it.  Why  is  that  ? 
Is  it  that  Asiatics  really  like  the  speed,  force,  and  dramatic 
effect  of  personal  power  ;  or  that  a  ruler  without  a  separate 
and  effective  will  in  him,  a  quasi-impersonal  ruler,  fails 
entirely  to  rouse  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  which,  even  in 
Europe,  it  is  so  difficult  to  evoke  towards  an  institution,  but 
which  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  has  for  individuals,  as  well  as  for 
dynasties,  shown  itself  a  passion  ?  Is  it  the  reason  or  the 
imagination  of  Asiatics  which  is  so  touched  by  personal  power, 
that  during  ages  upon  ages  a  series  of  successful  revolutions 
have  failed  to  create  anything  but  autocracy,  or  to  restrict  it 
by  anything  save  a  revealed  law,  which,  in  practice,  hardly 
limits  it  at  all  ?  The  Emperor  of  China,  like  Rajah 
Brooke,  has  a  tiny  standing  Army,  and  could  not  hold  down 
his  people  for  a  day,  yet  he  also  is  an  autocrat.  Our  system 
is  doubtless  the  best,  while  the  object  is  to  produce  prosperity 
and  secure  justice;  but  if  ever  in  the  chances  of  time  we 
desired  to  evoke  loyalty,  we  might  learn  something  from  the 
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history  of  the  only  Principality  in  Asia  ruled  independently  by 
an  Englishman. 

The  third  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Sarawak  is  the  one  we  all 
just  now  sorely  need; — to  be  a  little  more  hopeful  and  patient 
about  the  future  of  the  darker  races.  There  never  were 
barbarians  more  savage  than  the  Dyaks.  When  Rajah 
Brooke  first  assumed  power,  their  occupation  was  murder, 
and  their  recreation  hunts  after  human  beings’  heads. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  utterly  treacherous,  and  were 
utterly  given  up  to  bloodthirstiness.  They  had  no  order, 
no  commerce,  no  agriculture,  no  laws.  Two  Englishmen — one 
no  doubt  a  hero,  but  a  hero  of  the  rough,  Elizabethan  type, 
and  the  other  an  ordinary  Englishman,  with  the  faculties  of 
a  good  magistrate — take  these  people  in  hand,  reduce  them 
through  themselves  to  order,  and  within  little  more  than  a 
generation  tame  them  till  they  are  as  civilised  as  the  working 
population  of  India.  The  work,  be  it  repeated,  was  not  done 
by  men  of  genius.  The  reigning  Prince  does  not  pretend  to 
be  one,  and  his  uncle,  though  there  was  the  making  of  a  con¬ 
queror  in  him,  was  not  one,  unless  the  insight  which 
enabled  him  to  suppress  murder  in  Sarawak  is  a  proof  of 
it.  He  was  convinced  that  Dyaks  were  human  beings,  and 
that  human  beings  will  no  more  continue  any  practice  which 
is  surely  and  suddenly  punished,  than  they  will  put  their 
fingers  into  the  fire  after  it  has  burned  them.  He,  therefore, 
when  trying  men  for  murder,  ordered  that  if  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  execution  should  follow  then  and  there.  “  As 
I  dropped  my  hand  on  the  desk,’’  he  said,  in  telling  the  story, 
“the  murderer  fell  dead.”  The  juries  made  few  mistakes,  the 
witnesses  believed  in  the  Judge,  and  the  Dyaks,  appalled  by  a 
retribution  which  looked  so  certain  and  sudden,  gave  up  the 
crime  of  generations.  Still,  though  that  success  was  startling, 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  England  who  could,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  play  the  part  of  Rajah  Brooke  ;  and  it  is  because 
the  dynasty  is  ordinary  that  its  success  contains  such  a  lesson 
for  men  who,  in  the  last  resort,  govern  probably  more  than  a 
clear  half  of  all  dark-skinned  mankind. 


WILL  THE  CZAR  YTELD  ? 

[We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  following  account  of 
politics  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  the  writer,  the  author  of  “  Underground 
Russia,”  has  exceptional  means  of  information.] 

O  IIORTLY  after  the  Czar’s  return  from  his  visit  to  Copen- 
kJ  hagen,  it  was  announced  that  he  had  resolved  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  grant  them  a  Constitution.  But 
as  a  similar  announcement  has  been  made  twenty  times  before, 
only  to  be  contradicted  the  following  week,  the  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  general  incredulity,  and  it  -would  be  rash  to  affirm 
that  his  Majesty’s  latest  resolution  will  prove  more  lasting  than 
its  predecessors.  Nobody  who  kno-ws  Russia  would  venture  to 
say  that  it  will,  yet  circumstances  point  to  the  probability  that 
it  may,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  country 
is  on  the  eve  of  great  changes.  Of  this  the  Czar  is  fully 
aware,  and  the  fact  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  vacillation  of  his 
conduct.  He  knows  not  which  way  to  turn.  Though  he  went  to 
Copenhagen  without  any  political  object,  his  visit  may  have  im¬ 
portant  political  consequences.  None  of  his  Ministers  were  with 
him,  and  beside  subordinate  members  of  the  Imperial  household 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Czarina’s  suite,  their  Majesties  were  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  two  Aides-de-camp, — Obolenvy  and  Stakelberg. 
The  opportunity  was  one  that  might  never  recur,  and  the 
Czar’s  Danish  kinsfolk  took  advantage  of  it  to  press  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  making  concessions  to  his  subjects,  a  necessity 
which  is  perceived  by  all  who  are  not  personally  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  system.  They  spoke  to  him 
of  the  desperate  state  of  the  finances,  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  rouble,  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  of  whose  dis¬ 
content  the  excesses  against  the  Jews  are  only  a  sign.  To 
this  last  argument  the  Czar,  who  is  a  narodnik  (popularity- 
seeker),  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  a  servile  insurrection, 
was  keenly  alive  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  opposing  influences, 
the  counsels  of  his  Royal  relatives  produced  a  decided  effect. 
It  also  weighed  much  with  him  that  the  Nihilists  being  quiet 
(though,  as  he  well  knows,  not  from  weakness),  he  might  make 
concessions  without  risking  the  imputation  of  yielding  to  fear. 
The  Emperor  was  further  influenced  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  condition  of  his  own  Court,  and  the  attitude  lately  as¬ 
sumed  by  Loris  Melikoff,  for  the  ex-Dictator  is  now  regarded 
by  the  Government  party  as  a  “  Red and  he,  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  are  watched  with  as  much  jealousy,  and  their 
correspondence  read  with  as  much  avidity,  as  if  they  were 
dangerous  Revolutionists.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  ignorance  of  | 


the  Ministers,  that  they  look  upon  Loris  Melikoff  as  being  not 
only  the  right  hand  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  an  accomplice 
of  the  very  Terrorists  whom,  when  in  power,  he  did  his  best 
to  destroy.  His  popularity  dates  from  his  fall,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fear  as  much  as  they  hate  him.  Of  this  popularity  the 
Emperor  is  growing  jealous,  and  he  has  conceived  the  idea 
that  by  granting  a  Constitution  he  may  win  some  of  it  for 
himself,  and  so  counteract  the  Revolutionary  projects  which  are 
attributed  to  Melikoff  and  his  followers.  The  Chiefs  of  the 
party  held  lately  a  meeting  in  a  foreign  city  to  decide  as  to 
the  course  which,  in  the  altered  circumstances,  they  should 
adopt.  At  this  meeting  were  present  the  ex-Minister  Abaza 

and  the  Countess  N - ,  called  at  Court  “  la  Grande 

Faiseuse,”  a  lady  deeply  skilled  in  political  intrigue  and 
management.  The  meeting  was  strictly  private,  and  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  has  not  been  allowed  to  leak  out ; 
but  it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  Melikoff  party  to  confirm 
the  Czar  in  his  liberal  designs.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  their  bitter  enemies  of  the  Government 
Cabal. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Alexander 
returned  from  Copenhagen  fully  resolved  to  follow  the  advice 
of  his  Danish  relatives,  and  that  he  ordered  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  project  of  Reform.  The  old  Conser¬ 
vative,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  received  the  announcement 
of  his  master’s  will  and  pleasure  with  sore  discontent,  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  which  his  friends  and  supporters,  Pobedonostzeff  and 
Katkoff,  fully  participated.  Nor  did  they  neglect  to  bring 
into  play  all  the  occult  influences  at  their  command  to  turn  the 
Czar  from  his  purpose,  and  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  ;  and 
the  great  question  now  is,  to  which  side  will  his  Majesty  in¬ 
cline  ?  Will  he  persist  in  his  fair  resolutions  or  yield  once  more 
to  the  sinister  counsels  of  his  reactionary  Ministers  ?  It  is  a 
momentous  question,  and  on  its  solution  may  depend  the  future 
of  Russia  and  the  fate  of  the  Romanoffs.  The  following  con¬ 
siderations  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  issue  of  the  struggles  and  the  intrigues  of  which 
the  Russian  Court  is  at  present  the  scene. 

Since  the  Czar’s  return  to  his  capital,  events  have  befallen 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  confirm  him  in  his  Liberal  intentions. 
The  reported  arrest  of  the  hundred  and  four  officers  and  men, 
including  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  at  Timborsk  is  a  fact  of 
ominous  import.  Another  colonel,  serving  in  a  brigade  quartered 
at  Odessa,  has  organised  a  revolutionary  society,  somewhat 
resembling  the  “  Society  of  the  South”  formed  by  Pestel  and  the 
“  Decembrists”  of  1825.  The  colonel  and  forty  other  officers 
and  privates  of  the  brigade  are  now  in  custody,  and  there  is  a 
rumour,  evidently  exaggerated,  in  military  circles  that  every 
man  in  the  brigade  is  affiliated  to  the  Society.  Equally  true 
is  the  news  lately  published  by  foreign  journals  (Russian 
papers  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  immediate  suspension,  to 
make  any  mention  of  these  things)  of  the  arrest  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  of  several  officers  of  the  Imperial  and  Mingrelian  Guards. 
If  the  Army  fails  him,  upon  whom  can  the  Czar  count  ?  On 
the  moujik ,  dying  of  hunger,  and  listening  to  counsels  of 
despair ;  on  the  instructed  classes,  the  Zemstvo ,  and  the  Press, 
whose  lips  drop  loyalty,  while  their  hearts  burn  with  hatred  2 

One  fact  alone  will  show  how  little  to  be  trusted  are  the 
loyal  assurances  of  the  well-to-do  and  instructed  classes. 
There  could  be  no  better  representative  of  these  classes, 
than  Ivan  Turgenieff,  and  the  imposing  demonstration 
at  his  funeral  shows  how  great  was  his  popularity  with  the 
masses.  He  always  professed  Monarchic  principles,  and  when 
Katkoff  accused  him  of  sympathising  with  Nihilism,  he  wrote 
to  the  Messager  de  l’ Europe,  a  paper  appearing  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  protesting  his  loyalty  to  the  Czar.  Yet  it  is  now  known 
— the  fact  ha3  been  published  by  Peter  Lavroff,  in  La  Justice 
— that  for  several  years  before  his  death  Turgenieff  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Vperiod ,  a  Socialist  revolutionary  review, 
conducted  by  Lavroff.  If  he  did  not  write  in  its  columns,  he 
found  money  for  its  production.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
writer  remained  a  Monarchist  to  the  last  ;  he  countenanced 
Nihilism  only  because  he  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
without  revolution  there  could  be  no  reform.  By  treating 
reformers  as  enemies,  the  Government  compels  every  Liberal 
to  become  either  an  active  member  or  a  secret  friend  of  the 
party  of  Revolution. 

The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  was  much  moved  and  greatly  dis¬ 
couraged  by  Lavroff’s  revelation,  and  he  can  hardly  help  being 
influenced  in  favour  of  Reform  by  the  existence  among  his 
courtiers  of  so  many  Constitutional  parties.  For  it  is  a  curious 
and  significant  fact  that  the  Russian  Court  swarms  with  soi- 
disant  Liberals  and  pseudo-Constitutionalists.  When  the  ship  is 
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sinking,  the  rats  desert.  In  the  first  line  comes  the  party  of 
Loris  Melikoff,  whose  ideal  is  representative  institutions  and  a 
limited  monarchy.  But  how  far  they  are  really  prepared  to 
go  is  uncertain.  At  Turgenieff's  funeral,  Prince  Bebontoff,  a 
leading  member  of  the  party,  laid  on  the  novelist’s  coffin  a 
garland  of  flowers  entwined  in  a  chain ,  a  proceeding  which 
threw  the  Government  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  was 
punished  by  the  immediate  exile  of  the  offender  to  Siberia. 
This  incident  is  enough  to  show  the  feeling  that  prevails 
between  the  Melikoff  party  and  the  party  in  power.  It  is  war 
to  the  knife. 

At  the  head  of  another  party  is  Count  Sliouvaloff,  a  former 
chief  of  the  famous  Third  Section.  His  views  are  less  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  his  followers  more  powerful,  if  not  more  numerous, 
than  Melikoff’s.  Their  principles  are  based  on  three  ideas — 
equally  just — that  the  present  position  is  untenable  ;  that  the 
Government  can  be  maintained  as  it  is  only  at  great  risk  and 
peril ;  and  that  the  Devil — that  is  to  say,  Constitutional  rule — 
is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  But  they  lack  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  for,  while  advocating  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  elective,  and  a  nominated  or  hereditary 
Chamber,  they  would  so  arrange  matters  as  to  retain 
virtually  intact  the  present  political  and  economical  system. 
They  desire,  in  effect,  while  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  to  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  The  Slavo¬ 
phil  party,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  effect  the  impossible, — to 
to  have  at  the  same  time  a  despotic  monarch  and  a  popular 
Constitution.  Their  project  is  to  convoke  a  Parliament 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  whose  function  shall  be  purely 
deliberative.  The  Executive  may  listen,  but  it  will  not  be 
bound  to  obey.  The  scheme  is  obviously  absurd.  No  popular 
Assembly  could  consent  to  play  so  ignoble  a  part,  and  free 
speech  and  autocratic  rule  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  co¬ 
exist.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  scheme  has 
encountered  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Government,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  the  “  Zemsky  Sobor,”  as  it  is  called,  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  Press,  under  pain  of  suspension.  When  the  project 
— which  the  Czar,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  favoured — was 
submitted  to  Count  Tolstoi,  he  observed  that  a  deliberative  As¬ 
sembly  was  simply  superfluous ;  that  it  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  if  each  province  presented  to  its  Governor  a  statement 
of  its  wants,  which  that  functionary  could  forward  to  the 
Ministry,  with  whatever  remarks  he  thought  fit  to  make,  and 
that  the  Government  would  thus  be  able  to  do  all  that  might 
be  necessary, — a  profound  criticism  which  procured  for  its 
author  the  appointment  of  Prime  Minister.  This  is  history, 
not  anecdote. 

Count  Albidinsky,  a  former  Governor  of  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
has  also  a  scheme,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all.  He 
proposes  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  divide  the  Empire  into 
twenty  kingdoms,  each  with  its  own  Parliament  and  Viceroy! 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  projects  has  much  practical 
value  ;  their  importance  consists  in  the  indication  they  afford 
of  the  confusion  that  reigns  among  the  ruling  class  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  class  from  which  the  Emperor  must  per¬ 
force  choose  his  Ministers  and  Councillors  and  the  leaders  of 
his  armies.  But  to  infer  from  this  that  a  voluntary  reform  of 
the  present  system  is  imminent  would  be  counting  without 
our  host, — the  host  in  this  case  being  the  pride,  ignorance,  and 
obstinacy  of  the  House  of  Bomanoff.  Nothing  is  certain.  The 
present  crisis  may  result  in  important  reforms ;  it  may  equally 
result,  after  a  few  weeks  of  indecision,  in  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  personnel  and  a  few  bureaucratic  palliatives. 

In  the  meantime,  rumour  has  it  that  the  First  Minister  will 
shortly  be  dismissed  ;  and  a  curious  project  is  spoken  of,  for  a 
Convocation  of  the  Provincial  Governors-General,  to  deliberate 
on  the  state  of  the  Empire,  and  suggest  measures  of  reform  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Czar.  This  will  be  quite  a  new  sort 
of  Parliament,  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  his  Excellency 
Count  Tolstoi.  Stepniak. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  ON  THE  MONUMENTAL 
CHARACTER  OF  LITERATURE. 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE’S  address  on  Literature 
at  Birmingham,  as  President  of  the  Suburban  Institutes 
Union,  was  certainly  not  suburban.  His  general  view,  that  the 
words  and  thoughts  and  imaginations  and  songs  in  which  the 
nations  express  their  various  characters  are  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  monuments  of  energy  which  they  leave  behind 
them,  more  characteristic  than  their  greatest  buildings,  more 
characteristic  than  their  tillage,  more  characteristic  even  than 


their  art,  may  be  true  or  false,  but  it  is  not  vulgar  or  conven¬ 
tional.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true,  and  is  sometimes  misleading,  if  not  false.  Take  the 
case  of  Rome.  It  is,  we  suppose,  true  that  with  the  literature 
of  Rome  in  our  hands,  and  no  other  trace  of  Rome’s  conquests, 
we  could  give  a  better  account  of  what  Rome  had  aspired  to  do 
in  the  world,  than  her  innumerable  camps  and  viaducts  and 
baths  and  amphitheatres  and  roads  and  mighty  walls  would 
give  without  the  books.  But  would  the  literature  without  the 
mighty  and  wide-spread  remains  impress  us  with  anything 
like  the  same  sense  of  the  dumb  fidelity  and  energy  of  her 
legions?  Is  Livy,  or  Juvenal,  or  Tacitus,  or  even  Virgil,  half 
as  expressive  of  the  genius  of  Rome  as  the  Coliseum,  or  even 
our  own  Roman  Wall  ?  Roman  literature  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  the  thinkiug  and  writing  men,  in  a  nation  that 
had  comparatively  few  thinkers  and  writers.  But  can  the 
thoughts  of  the  thinkers  and  writers  express  adequately  the 
silent  power  and  purpose  of  those  who  were  neither  thinkers  nor 
writers,  and  who,  if  they  had  ever  been  given  to  studying  the 
thoughts  and  writings  of  others,  would  have  lived  very  differ¬ 
ent  lives  ?  You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the  stately  eloquence 
of  Livy,  and  the  terse  intensity  of  Tacitus,  and  the  fierce 
scorn  of  Juv'enal,  and  the  magnificent  pathos  of  Virgil,  reflect 
the  attitudes  of  minds  that  could  never  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  words  ; — that  Livy  was  a  sort  of  mouthpiece  for 
Tarquin  aud  Coriolanus,  Tacitus  for  Agricola,  Juvenal  for 
Trajan,  and  Virgil  for  Octavia  or  Augustus.  But  even 
granting  this,  the  most  characteristic  monument  of  Roman 
energy  can  hardly  be  the  voice  of  its  interpreters,  when  the 
most  striking  thing  about  it  was  that  it  yearned  after  no 
better  interpretation  than  that  of  deeds,  and  that  even  in  its 
amusements  it  preferred  the  sight  of  blood  and  danger  to  the 
wit  of  the  player  or  the  passion  of  the  poet.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  Palestine  and  Greece  it  would  be  much  truer  to  say,  with 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  that  by  far  the  greatest  monument 
which  the  natives  of  those  countries  have  left  to  us  is  the 
monument  of  their  Literature.  The  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  strictly  represent  the  characteristic  achievement  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  the  one  achievement  which  has  made  a 
country  not  much  bigger  than  Wales  more  important  to  the  earth 
than  the  rest  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  But  even  here  the 
monument  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  the  people,  as  the  work  of 
a  few  chosen  minds  carved  upon  the  rocky  hearts  of  the  people, 
as  the  inscriptions  in  some  of  the  Arabian  fastnesses  are  carved 
upon  the  lonely  rocks  of  that  desolate  land.  The  Hebrew 
literature  is  the  monument  not  of  a  people,  but  of  the  inspired 
teachers  of  a  people  who  required  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  before  any  lasting  impression  could  be  made  upon 
their  minds.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  perhaps,  the  literature, — 
at  all  events  if  taken  together  with  the  art  of  Athens,— 
does  more  truly  represent,  if  not  exactly  the  achievements 
of  a  race,  yet  the  true  delight  of  the  race  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  greatest  minds.  Homer,  Herodotus,  the 
great  tragedians  and  comedians,  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Amphitheatre,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  represent 
probably  more  adequately  the  highest  delights  of  the  popular 
mind  in  Greece  than  any  other  literature  and  art  in  the 
world  succeed  in  representing  the  highest  delights  of  the  people 
in  whose  service  that  literature  and  art  have  been  produced. 
There  was,  probably,  less  of  noteworthy  character  in  Greece 
which  found  no  reflection  in  its  literature  and  art,  and  less  of 
Greek  literature  and  art  that  had  no  answering  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  Greek  people,  than  we  could  find  in  comparing  any 
other  national  literature  with  the  actual  life  of  the  people.  But 
even  in  relation  to  Greece,  how  much  of  dumb,  inarticulate  life 
there  must  have  been  of  which  we  see  only  the  fragmentary 
reflection  in  such  writers  as  Plutarch  or  Athenaeus. 

The  truth  is  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’ s  notion  of  Literature 
as  a  monument  of  national  character  and  energy,  is  only  half 
true.  It  is  really  the  monument  of  the  character  and 
energy  of  a  few  select  minds,  partly  stimulated  by  their  love 
or  hate  of  what  they  see  in  the  life  around  them,  and  partly 
by  their  yearning  for  that  which  they  do  not  See,  but  have 
dimly  heard  of,  and  very  much  desire  to  see.  Nothing,  we 
fancy,  can  be  more  dubious  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  we  can  always  tell  from  the  literature  of  any  age 
whether  it  approved  wars  of  aggrandisement  or  only  wars  ef 
self-defence,  whether  its  commerce  was  greedy  or  only  boldly  en¬ 
terprising,  whether  its  civilisation  was  stationary  or  advancing. 
Take  the  case  of  Chaucer.  He  served  in  the  army  during  the 
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invasion  of  France  by  Edward  III. ;  but  could  you  gather  from 
bis  poetry  whether  the  English  people  condemned  or  approved 
that  invasion  of  France,  or  whether  they  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  subject?  Take  the  poet  whom  we  are  rather 
surprised  to  infer  is  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  own  favourite, 
Milton, — could  we  judge  from  his  poetry  whether  the  mass 
of  the  English  people  approved  or  rejected  his  own  Puritan¬ 
ism,  and  whether  they  admired  or  disliked  his  own  elaborate 
and  somewhat  pedantic  learning  ?  We  might  perhaps  justly 
infer  from  Shakespeare  that  the  aggressive  wars  of  the 
Plantagenets,  so  far  as  tradition  passed  judgment  on  them, 
were  not  unpopular,  and  that  anything  like  either  Puritanism 
or  pedantry  was  unpopular  in  England  ;  but  then,  Shakespeare 
is  the  most  faithful  of  national  mirrors.  Still  we  hold  that  all 
literature  is  by  no  means  a  mirror  of  the  life  of  the  nation, 
nay,  is  often  a  completely  false  light  upon  it, — representing 
often  the  writer’s  yearning  for  what  he  does  not  find  in 
the  national  life,  rather  than  his  delight  in  what  he  does. 
Spenser  will  no  more  tell  ns  what  England  was  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  than  Scott  will  tell  us  what  Scotland 
was  in  the  days  of  George  IY.  Both  writers  were  more 
or  less  dreaming  of  a  life  that  they  could  not  touch  or 
handle,  though  they  had  the  vision  of  it  in  then-  imagination. 
Spenser  lived  in  the  world  of  fancy,  and  Scott  in  the  world  of 
tradition.  Thus,  the  latter  doubtless  built  the  monument  of  a 
generation  that  had  passed  away,  while  the  former  built  the  monu¬ 
ment  only  of  his  own  exquisite  reveries.  Shelley  and  Keats  would 
not  furnish  us  with  any  materials  for  reconstructing  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  if  we  attempted  to  recast  the  life  of 
the  last  generation  from  the  writings  of  Buskin,  we  should 
inevitably  read  it  backwards,  as  well  as  represent  it  out  of  all 
drawing.  Certain  parts  of  literature  are  the  monuments  of  what 
men  have  been ;  other  parts  are  but  the  monuments  of  the  re¬ 
volt  of  certain  imaginations  against  the  restraints  of  reality, 
— excursions  into  the  world  of  the  might-have-been. 

And  again,  there  is  a  very  great  part  of  the  life  of  every 
people  which  cannot  get  itself  imaged  in  Literature  at  all.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  virtually  admits  this,  when  he  says  that 
science  and  the  arts,  in  this  last  hundred  years,  have  been 
making  great  strides,  with  which  literature  has  not  kept  up. 
Science  and  the  arts  are,  of  course,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and  if  there  is  no  proper  reflection  of 
them  in  literature, — which  there  certainly  is  not, — then 
there  is  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation  to  which 
literature  builds  either  no  adequate  monument  or  no 
monument  at  all.  Minute,  technical,  monotonous  effort, 
literature  can  commemorate  only  in  its  picturesque  results ; 
and  hence  a  great  part  of  life,  and  even  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  life  of  such  a  people  as  the  English,  is  hardly  re¬ 
flected  in  English  literature  at  all.  Is  it  not  this,  indeed, 
which  irritates  the  genius  of  men  like  Mr.  Buskin  against 
such  minute,  technical,  and  monotonous  life,  and  leads  them  to 
affirm  that  it  ought  not  to  be  at  all  ?  Perhaps  the  false  literary 
canon,  “  All  that  can  be  rightly  done  at  all  can  be  made  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  literature,”  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the  denun¬ 
ciation  which  is  launched  against  the  more  dismal  pursuits  and 
industries  of  men.  If  so,  those  who  see  the  falseness  of  this 
literary  canon  should  protest  against  such  large  generalisations 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s,  which  really  tend  to  inspire  a  sort 
of  disgust  for  any  sort  of  energy  of  which  you  cannot  paint  the 
fruits  as  at  once  beautiful  and  imposing. 


MISCHIEVOUSNESS. 

ABDLY  any  tendency  in  the  human  mind  is  quite  so 
hard  to  explain  satisfactorily  as  the  one  which  the 
educated  call  Mischievousness,  and  the  uneducated,  with  a 
clearer  idea  than  usual  of  the  value  of  emphasis,  Mischeevious- 
ness.  It  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  self-begotten  tendency.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  no  theory  of  evolution  will  account  for  an  instinct  so 
little  profitable,  and  producing  rather  danger  and  loss  to  its 
possessor,  than  safety  or  advantage.  It  does  not  in  most  of  its 
manifestations  help  any  one  to  defend  himself,  while  it  does 
draw  down  on  him  that  increase  of  hostility  which  so  many  of 
the  arrangements  of  Nature  are  intended  to  avert.  The  raven 
gets  nothing  for  himself  by  hiding  things  he  can  neither  eat  nor 
use ;  the  parrot  is  not  rendering  himself  safer  when  he  makes 
the  dog  run  about  to  imaginary  calls ;  the  monkey  has  won 
nothing  in  the  race  when  he  “  makes  hay  ”  of  the  pretty  things 
in  a  room,  or  twitches  the  tail  of  another  monkey  stronger 


than  himself,  and  then  looks  away  into  space,  with  that 
innocent  inquisitiveness  which,  be  it  noted,  in  spite  of  the 
cleverness  attributed  to  these  beasts,  usually  takes-in  the 
more  experienced  monkey.  Nor  does  the  boy  benefit  who  hides 
his  comrades’  toys,  spoils  their  lesson-books,  fills  their  boots  in 
the  morning  with  water,  thereby  compelling  himself  also  to  fill 
his  own,  lest  their  dryness  should  betray  him  ;  or  di'ops  break¬ 
able  thiogs  in  half-open  doorways  upon  their  heads.  Yet  so 
strong  is  this  tendency,  that  in  some  animals  it  can  scarcely  be 
checked  by  severe  punishment — nothing,  for  instance,  will  cure  a 
really  mischievous  monkey — that  in  some  boys  it  is  a  leading  feature 
of  character  ;  and  that  in  some  men  it  lasts  far  down  into  middle- 
life,  and  is  only  apologised  for  as  freakishness  in  old  age.  It 
must  almost  have  dominated  Theodore  Hook,  and  rises  in  some 
of  the  girls  who  pretend  to  be  Spiritualists  into  a  sort  of  hysteric 
passion.  Men  have  been  repeatedly  brought  up  in  Police-courts 
for  freaks  ascribed  to  drunkenness,  but  perpetrated  in  pure, 
wanton  mischief ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  freaks 
usually  cause  danger  to  the  person  attacked,  or  those  around. 
The  lad  Moriarty,  now  in  custody  for  wounding  a  gentleman  he 
never  previously  saw,  may  have  been  “  practising,”  as  he  says,  or 
may  have  had  some  other  motive,  or  may  be  insane,  but  his  act 
hardly  transcends  some  others  frequently  committed  in  the 
country  out  of  pure  wantonness  and  perversity.  Boys  have 
been  known  to  fire  hayricks,  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,  and  to  drop 
stones  on  passing  trains,  from  no  more  serious  impulse,  and  this, 
too,  with  a  nearly  full  appreciation  of  the  consequences.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  because  mischievousness  is  limited  to  a  small 
number,  that  it  does  not  become  one  of  the  more  serious  troubles 
with  which  the  human  race  have  to  contend.  A  country  in 
which  every  second  young  man  or  growing  girl  displayed  this 
spirit  would  be  almost  uninhabitable. 

We  should  have  said  that  the  cause  of  Mischievousness  was 
an  abnormal  desire  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  power  by  giving  pain, 
but  for  its  manifestation  in  so  many  animals.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  raven  thieves  from  any  such  motive  ; 
while  the  monkey  often,  and  the  dog  almost  always,  tries  to 
hide  away  the  evidence  of  his  conduct,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  enjoyment  of  power.  That  may  influence  the  boy  who 
fires  a  hayrick  or  stretches  twine  before  a  horse’s  feet,  or  the 
girl  who  collects  a  crowd  of  starers  by  throwing  furniture 
about,  but  it  will  not  explain  acts  of  pure  “  bedevilment,”  like 
that  of  the  boy  who  sets  fire  to  his  own  hair,  or  swallows 
ten  peach-stones  in  succession.  Nor  will  the  commonest 
form  of  vanity,  the  desire  to  be  an  object  of  attention — or, 
as  we  now  phrase  it,  the  “craving  for  notoriety” — account 
for  many  of  the  manifestations  of  mischievousness  which 
are  intended  always  to  remain  secret,  and  sometimes  are 
enjoyed  in  proportion  to  their  secrecy.  We  should,  therefore, 
be  inclined  to  suggest  another  explanation.  The  truly  mis¬ 
chievous  are  rarely  bright,  tricksiness,  not  mischievousness,  being 
the  attribute  of  the  over- vivacious ;  and  we  suspect  that  in 
some  animals  and  men  there  exists  a  duller  form  of  laughter,  a 
rudimentary  laughter,  as  it  were,  which  mischievousness  pro¬ 
vokes,  and  which  is,  therefore,  enjoyable.  The  foundation  of 
laughter  is  the  sense  of  surprise,  and  it  is  to  awaken  this 
sense  in  themselves  and  others,  in  a  rude  and  immature, 
but  violent  way,  that  the  mischievous  display  their  per¬ 
versities.  “  I  did  it  to  see  how  he  would  look,”  or  “  I  did 
it  to  see  what  would  happen,”  is  the  frequent  and  true  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  guilty,  and  would  be  the  constant  explanation,  but 
that  the  world  does  not  accept  it  as  an  excuse,  and  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  know  that.  Why  Nature  should  evolve  this  desire  to  excite 
and  to  feel  surprise,  when  surprise  can  in  no  way  add  strength 
to  the  animal  or  man  who  enjoys  it,  is,  like  laughter  itself,  one 
of  those  mysteries  which  the  metaphysical  evolutionists  have 
not  explained,  and  which,  like  that  extraordinary  fact,  the 
apparent  occasional  existence  of  what  we  call  “irony”  in 
natural  forces,  is  inexplicable  on  any  theory  ever  offered,  except 
the  single  one  that  behind  the  “  Forces  ”  is  a  Mind  with  a 
design.  _ 

«  ON  THE  WANDLE.” 

ABOUT  fifteen  years  ago,  the  following  story  was  told  to  the 
present  writer,  with  reference  to  the  business  which  the 
poet  William  Morris  had  started  and  was  managing.  The  firm 
had  most  unexpectedly  become  possessed  of  actual  profits  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  shillings.  This  being  an  unprecedented  occur¬ 
rence,  the  partners  met  together  and  very  seriously  discussed  how 
the  sum  should  be  invested.  So  prolonged  were  these  discus- 
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sions  that  the  fifteen  shillings  had  time  to  get  lost  before  they 
were  concluded,  and  ever  since— so  our  informer  said— the 
beadle  of  the  square  in  which  stood  the  premises  where  the 
sum  was  realised,  has  been  looking  for  it.  Seldom  are  such 
stories  made  up,  unless  they  suggest  what  might  have  happened. 
And  it  is  true  that  at  that  time  Morris’s  firm  were  working  out 
eagerly  and  fervently  in  their  business  high  aims  and  principles 
quite  new  in  the  trade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  gave 
the  real  impulse  to  the  work;  the  making  of  money  was  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.  Indeed,  the  firm  continued  to  cast  its 
bread  upon  the  waters  many  years  before  it  found  any  of  it 
again,  as  far  as  money  went.  However,  all  this  has  since 
changed.  “Morris ”  has  become  a  household  word  for  all  who 
wish  their  material  surroundings  to  be  beautiful  yet  appropriate 
for  homely  use,  “  neat,  not  gaudy,”  English  in  taste,  not  French. 
William  Morris  has  long  been  recognised,  by  all  who  are  at  all 
intelligently  watching  the  current  of  taste  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  as  a  poet  who  has  succeeded  in  bringing  poetry  into 
the  material  surroundings  of  life  ;  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  things  of  common  use  far  from  common-place  ;  a  poet, 
moreover,  who  has  made  a  successful  aud  practical  protest 
against  heartlessness  in  hand-work.  His  power  is  proved 
by  his  many  imitators.  Nearly  all  the  better  kind  of  designs 
in  the  shops  are,  as  far  as  they  are  good,  cribs  from  Morris,  just 
altered  sufficiently  “  to  prevent  unpleasantnesses.”  His  willow- 
pattern  paper  is  taken  very  boldly,  stamped  upon  a  carpet,  and 
a  trellis  of  little  squares  added  by  the  accommodator.  Even 
Paris  taste,  that  mixture  of  fantastic  extravagance,  persistence 
in  mediocrity,  and  industrious  finish  of  detail,  took  up  the  style 
of  Morris  colours  some  years  ago,  and  flavoured  it  with  the 
usual  touch  of  French  morbid  cynicism  by  calling  the  colours 
“  teints  degrades.” 

Down  at  Merton,  on  the  River  Wandle,  is  an  old  mill,  for- 
merty  used,  we  believe,  for  the  production  of  common  printed 
table-cloths.  In  this  mill  are  now  made  all  the  beautiful  things 
which  can  be  seen  at“  William  Morris  and  Co.’s”  shop,  in  Oxford 
Street,  excepting  the  wall-papers.  There  is  no  actual  dilapidation 
about  the  old  mill,  but  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  place  to 
contradict  the  principles  of  the  “anti-restoration  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings  society.”  Things  seem  to  have  gone  on  till  they  dropped,  and 
then  they  were  patched,  the  patches  honestly  put  on,  without  dis¬ 
guise.  Passing  through  the  gates  from  the  high-road,  the  mill 
and  Wandle  present  themselves  much  mixed  up  together.  The 
river  as  we  saw  it  was  shimmering  in  the  sunlight  of  a  bright 
November  afternoon;  little  eddies  of  the  stream  carried  light 
and  glimmer  into  dark  corners,  round  the  many  angles  of  the 
scattered  building.  Near  its  edge  the  stream  is  shedded-over,  to 
protect  some  bright-brown  wooden  pegs,  turning  on  a  wheel, 
through  the  mysteides  of  which  bright  blue  stuff  is  dripping  and 
splashing.  The  opposite  bank  is  green  meadow,  where  the  trees 
are  scantily  hung  with  fading  leaves,  golden  against  the  blue 
country  distance  beyond.  In  the  meadow,  close  to  the  river,  a 
group  of  three  cows  stands  passively  gregarious,  outlined  by  a 
furzy  edge  of  red  gold,  fiery  against  the  misty  blue  background. 
A  party  of  five  white  ducks,  vei-y  orange-coloured  about  the  feet, 
are  quacking  and  waddling  along  the  narrow  footpath  between 
the  mill  and  the  grassy  edge  of  the  river.  We  are  confident  that 
on  the  premises  of  no  other  such  “  thriving  business  ”  should  we 
be  allowed  to  come  so  near  such  nice  things  as  ducks  and  cows 
and  untouched  river-banks.  Here  there  is  none  of  the  ordinary, 
neat  pomposity  of  “  business  premises.”  True  poets  and  good 
workmen  do  not  favour  stilts  in  any  line ;  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
chief  of  this  mill,  who  is  practically  both,  should  mount  them. 
We  turn  through  doors  into  a  large,  low  room,  where  the  hand¬ 
made  carpets  are  being  worked.  It  is  not  crowded.  In  the 
middle  sits  a  woman  finishing  off  some  completed  rugs ;  in  a 
comer  is  a  large  pile  of  worsted  of  a  magnificent  red,  heaped 
becomingly  into  a  deep-coloured  straw  basket.  The  room  is  full 
of  sunlight  and  colour.  The  upright  frames  face  you  at  right 
angles,  with  a  long  row  of  windows  looking  close  upon  the  bright- 
shining  river.  On  the  window-sill  are  pots  of  musk  and  some 
other  greenery.  Across  the  trellis-work  of  the  small  window- 
squares  are  thrown  the  pointed  violet  shadows  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  leaves  flapping  loosely  on  the  willow  trees  outside.  The 
strong,  level  afternoon  light  shines  round  the  figures  of  the  young 
girls  seated  in  rows  on  low  benches  along  the  frames,  and 
brightens  to  gold  some  of  the  fair  heads.  Above  and  behind 
them  rows  of  bobbins  of  many-coloured  worsteds,  stuck  on  pegs, 
shower  down  threads  of  beautiful  colours,  which  are  caught  by 
the  deft  fingers,  passed  through  strong  threads  (fixed  uprightly 


in  the  frames,  to  serve  as  a  foundation),  tied  in  a  knot,  slipped 
down  in  their  place,  snipped  even  with  the  rest  of  the  carpet, 
all  in  a  second  of  time,  by  the  little  maidens.  Twenty-five  rows 
does  each  do  in  a  day, — that  means  about  two  inches  of  carpet. 
One  of  the  rugs  being  made  is  of  silk,  instead  of  worsted,  very 
exquisite  in  quality  of  surface.  The  workers  may  be  as  tire¬ 
some  as  most  young  people  between  the  ages  of  a  girl  and  a  woman 
generally  are,  but  they  do  not  look  tiresome  in  this  bright  sunlit 
place,  so  near  the  shining  river,  but  merry,  and  busily  happy. 
It  is  a  delightful  workroom,  and  we  turn  out  of  it  wishing  we 
could  go  on  longer  watching  the  work  done  in  it.  Out  again  by 
the  Wandle,  and  across  a  bridge  where  the  trout  are  to  be  seen 
lying  in  its  shadow,  you  pass  through  a  garden;  the  paths  and 
grass  are  covered  with  golden  leaves,  aud  the  fallen  chestnuts 
roll  under  your  feet,  a  faded  sunflower  hangs  its  head  pathetic¬ 
ally  over  the  stream,  the  cows  are  still  grouping  themselves  in 
the  meadow  beyond.  You  pass  an  open  door,  and  see  men 
working  over  vats,  and  are  told  it  is  where  the  dyeing  is 
done  (how  like  a  bit  of  Rembrandt  light  and  shade) ;  but 
we  turn  into  another  room,  where  the  handlooms  are  work¬ 
ing  busily,  the  shuttles  flying  to  and  fro  between  the  webs  with 
a  speed  like  lightning,  as  fish  that  make  sudden  darts  in  the 
water.  There  are  many  looms,  and  beautiful-coloured  threads 
are  being  woven  into  beautiful  materials  on  every  side.  Men 
work  the  looms ;  the  only  women  we  saw  employed  at  the 
mill  were  those  working  the  hand-made  carpets.  We  go 
ou  to  the  rooms  where  the  printing  and  the  stained  glass  is  done. 
Both  are  reached  by  outside  wooden  staircases.  In  the  glass 
room,  we  see  cartoons  by  Burne  Jones  and  by  Morris  himself 
in  process  of  being  copied.  There  are  many  other  rooms,  for 
stores,  in  the  old  mill.  In  no  part  of  it  does  there  seem  any 
crowding,  either  of  things  or  people  ;  the  work  seems  all  going 
on  cheerfully  and  steadily,  without  hurry. 

Turning  out  of  the  gates  again,  a  few  minutes  along  the  high 
road  bring  us  to  the  building  where  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  pottery  is 
already  manufactured,  though  the  whole  of  the  building  is  not  yet 
finished.  Hitherto,  a  little  walled-in  garden  at  the  back  of  one  of 
the  old  houses  in  Great  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  has  alone  been  the 
site  for  the  kilns,  out  of  which  have  come  those  tiles,  plates,  and 
vases  which  have  certainly  after  their  kind  never  been  surpassed, 
even  if  equalled  in  beauty.  The  work  in  the  new  building  is  only 
beginning,  not  yet  going  along  full  swing.  When  it  does,  the 
quantity  of  pottery  made  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  enable  many  to 
enjoy  it  who  till  now  have  hardly  heard  of  it.  It  is  a  separate 
business  from  W.  Morris  and  Co.,  but  at  the  shop  in  Oxford 
Street  specimens  of  this  pottery  are  to  be  seen.  Already  on 
the  new  premises  you  see  the  process  of  making  the  pottery 
from  beginning  to  end ;  you  see  the  black  Stourbridge  clay  in 
lumps,  then  you  see  it  cut  in  squares  for  tiles,  or  being  shaped 
into  vases  and  plates  by  the  hand,  in  the  old  time-honoured 
fashion,  on  the  turning  mill-stone ;  then  the  tiles  with  the 
designs  added,  afterwards  with  the  glaze,  and  finally,  some 
hundreds  packed  in  a  kiln  ready  to  be  fired,  a  process  which 
lasts  some  eight  hours. 

What  is  the  real  secret  of  the  refreshing  atmosphere  which 
clings  about  these  workshops  of  William  Morris  and  William 
De  Morgan  ?  Wherein  lies  the  immense  difference  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  us  produced  by  their  work  and  the  ordinary  manu¬ 
factured  stuffs,  stained  glass,  and  pottery  ?  In  the  work  we 
have  been  seeing  what  a  strength  there  is  of  individuality,  and 
what  an  entire  absence  of  common-place  self-importance ;  what 
a  natural  way  of  doing  things,  and  what  a  sense  of  distinction 
in  all  that  is  done  !  We  believe  that  we  have  but  to  realise  the 
impulses  which  are  always  pushing  the  work  forward  with  fresh 
inventiveness,  in  order  to  account  mainly  for  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  beauty  which  flavours  it.  The  genius  of  inventive¬ 
ness  and  the  love  of  beauty  are  the  ruling  principles,  not  the 
making  of  money.  The  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture 
is  accommodated,  made  subservient  and  elastic,  to  a  standard 
of  excellence  which  has  no  place  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
manufacturer’s  horizon,  but  is  quite  outside  and  beyond  it. 
If  a  piece  of  ordinary  machinery  can  only  in  part  carry 
out  the  conception,  however  easy  and  inexpensive  the  use 
of  it  would  be,  it  is  not  used,  but  something  else  invented 
or  adapted  which  shall  carry  out  what  is  wanted  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out.  If  a  dye  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  colour,  but  does  not  give  a  fast  colour,  no  time 
is  spared  in  inventing  a  combination  which  will  make 
it  fast.  The  ordinary  manufacturer,  even  were  he  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  would  see  no  advantage  in 
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overcoming  difficulties  and  incurring  expense  in  order  to  use 
it.  He  would  ignore  it  as  practically  useless.  He  could 

not  spare  the  time  or  money  to  try  experiments.  Just  so,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  pottery,  there  is  an  inventive¬ 
ness  shown  in  practically  carrying  out  his  ideas  which  lands 
the  work  on  a  very  high  level  of  excellence,  very  different  from 
the  result  we  see  where  good  designs  are  carried  out  by  ordinary 
means.  For  instance,  in  painting  clay  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
regulating  rightly  the  amount  of  colour  to  be  put  on  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  design,  owing  to  the  ground  of  the  tile  or  vase  being 
opaque.  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  invented  a  method  of  painting 
the  colour  on  a  transparent  ground  (which  is  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  clay),  on  which  the  thickness  of  the  colour 
can  be  regulated  exactly,  in  order  to  give  each  tint  its 
due  effect.  And  so  on  through  all  the  work  done  by 
these  real  artists.  No  time,  trouble,  or  money  is  spared 
in  making  the  work  as  perfectly  true  to  the  conception  as 
human  means  can  make  it.  But  we  must  remember  that  be¬ 
fore  the  difficulty  of  producing  beautiful  colours  and  desigus  is 
■encountered  and  got  over  successfully,  the  beautiful  colours  and 
designs  must  be  preferred.  The  sense  which  originally  and 
mainly  propels  the  making  of  these  things  is  an  instinct  for 
beauty,  a  love  of  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  an  undoubting 
preference  which  directs  their  manufacture.  The  results  are 
evolved  out  of  individual  choice,  the  means  alone  adjusting 
themselves  as  different  requirements  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  inventor,  but  the  choice  is  peremptory.  Here,  at 
last,  we  can  see  some  practical  outcome  of  the  principles  of 
■which  Mr.  Euskin  is  the  prominent  preacher.  Here  are  examples 
of  what  the  human  machinery  can  do  at  its  best,  heart,  head, 
and  hand  all  in  their  right  places  relatively  to  one  another.  Mr. 
Euskin  has  insisted  often  on  the  fact  that  the  true  instinct  for 
beauty  is  the  outcome  of  healthiness  in  the  nature  of  the  artist > 
of  love  for  what  is  pure,  gentle,  and  solemn  in  nature;  of  a 
respect  for  individuality  which  encourages  originality  of  in¬ 
vention  ;  of  a  freedom  which  is  earned  by  obedience  to  the 
higher  laws. 

No  wonder  that  the  character  of  this  work  done  on  the  Wandle 
has  a  high  distinction  in  it,  if,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
worked  out  from  feelings  and  principles  so  very  uncommon,  so 
very  different  from  those  which  inspire  manufacturers  as  a  rule. 
Too  much  of  our  civilisation  in  these  days  tends  to  an  artificiality 
without  refinement,  to  elaborated  vulgarity,  to  luxury  which  is  at 
the  same  time  costly  and  coarse.  This  work,  on  the  contrary,  is 
uncommon  because  it  is  so  natural,  so  indicative  of  the  pure,  un- 
gi-eedy  side  of  human  nature,  so  real  as  an  outcome  of  individual 
choice.  We  may  like  it  or  dislike  it,  but  very  certain  is  it  that 
the  inventor  himself  liked  it ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  genuine  pre¬ 
ference  ;  and  therefore  a  bit  of  unsophisticated  nature  is  at  the 
coot  of  its  creation,  not  a  volition  based  on  a  belief  in  any 
artificial  standard  of  beauty, — on  a  belief  in  things  which  ought 
to  be  liked  because  momentous  academies  or  individuals  have 
■ordained  them  as  the  correct  things  to  be  liked. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  NEGATIVE  VOTE. 

1  To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  proposal  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Eaikes  in  your  last  number 
as  to  a  “ minus  vote”  is  certainly  novel,  but  it  is  startling  to 
find  it  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Spectator.  Surely  Mr. 
Eaikes’s  own  instance  supplies  a  telling,  if  not  conclusive,  argu¬ 
ment  against  his  suggestion.  I  am  no  defender  of  the 
■“obnoxious”  views  on  religion  held  by  the  member  of  the 
School  Board  whom  he  mentions,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  a  dozen  Bradlaughs  or  Avelings  on  a  School  Board,  than 
take  so  sure  a  means  of  rousing  the  odium  theologicum,  not  to 
say  anti-theologicum  as  well  ?  That  would  be  indeed  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  strife  !— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  E.  A. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  remarks  on  negative  voting  in  your  issue  make  me 
think  it  worth  while  to  call  your  readers’  attention  to  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  this  subject  written  by  Mr.  Greer,  of  Eeigate,  and  read 
By  him  before  the  Social  Science  Association  in  (I  believe)  1869. 
Mr.  Greer’s  object  is  to  express  the  unfavourable  or  negative 
opinion  as  clearly  as  the  present  system  expresses  the  favour¬ 
able  or  affirmative  opinion.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Greer  is 
that  the  voter’s  ticket  should  be  arranged  in  the  following 
maimer : — • 


Against. 

Candidate?. 

For. 

120  . 

.  517 

256  . 

.  GOO 

38  . 

.  87 

In  this  specimen  voting-paper,  Williams  is  elected  because  his 
affirmative  difference  is  greater  than  Jackson’s,  though  the 
latter  has  a  larger  affirmative  vote,  which  is  counterbalanced  by 
a  larger  negative  vote. 

A  short  quotation  from  Mr.  Greer’s  pamphlet  states  the 
principle  upon  which  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked.  He  says  : — 
“  The  equality  of  negative  and  affirmative  opinion  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  standard  or  zero,  and  the  candidates  would  rank  above 
or  below  zero,  according  to  the  quantities  of  the  excess  of  affirm¬ 
ative  over  negative,  or  of  negative  over  affirmative  opinion. 
Thus,  whenever  the  negative  votes  exceeded  the  affirmative  votes 
for  any  candidates,  such  candidates  should  be  deemed  to  be 
rejected;  and  they  might,  if  thought  desirable,  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  quantities  of  the  excess  of  the  negative  votes.” 

One  improvement  could,  I  think,  be  made,  viz.,  that  the  places 
should  be  decided  by  the  ratio  of  affirmative  to  negative  votes, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  gross  difference.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  lower  figures  to  show  a  lower  rate  of  opposition. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

St.  John's  Wood,  November  21st.  C.  G.  Compton. 


THE  CUMULATIVE  VOTE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  comment  ou  your  editorial  note  to 
my  last  letter?  You  say  that  the  eumulative  vote  would  secure 
the  victory  to  those  who  have  few,  but  enthusiastic  supporters. 
I  admit  it,  but  is  that  an  evil?  Surely,  what  we  really  want 
is  a  Parliament  composed  of  the  658  people  whom  the  electors 
really  believe  to  be  the  best  men.  To  return  men,  as  is  now  too 
often  done,  merely  as  poles  to  stick  a  flag  on  (as  one  modest 
candidate  described  himself),  is  to  reduce  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  to  government  by  plebiscite,  and  to  lower  the  standard  of 
intelligence  required  in  a  Member.  Now,  the  cumulative  vote 
seems  to  me  to  meet  in  some  degree  that  difficulty.  The  man 
to  whom  three  or  four  votes  are  given  is  a  man,  as  a  rule,  who  is 
chosen  on  his  own  account.  Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson,  in  the  first 
School-Board  election,  was  distinctly  a  case  in  point.  No  one 
could  reckon  her  in  any  particular  party,  she  was  chosen  for  her 
services  in  the  past  to  the  community,  and  for  her  expected 
services  in  the  future.  And,  as  party  feeling  has  grown 
stronger  in  the  School  Board,  and  the  pride  in  the  institution 
itself  apart  from  party  has  declined,  electors  are  more  and  more 
disposed  to  distribute  their  votes  among  different  candidates, 
and  less  to  concentrate  them  on  the  persons  they  care  for.  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  but  where  in  the 
present  School  Board  shall  we  find  three  such  Members  as  Lord 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  Professor  Huxley  ?  Is  the 
School  Board  the  better  for  the  change  ?  Surely,  you  ought  to 
ask  not  whether  the  cumulative  vote  would  be  tolerated,  but 
whether  it  ought  to  be  tolerated,  at  Parliamentary  elections. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  E.  Maurice. 

[We  do  not  think  it  a  good  thing  that  the  favourites  of  a  sect 
or  a  crotchet  should  be  returned  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few, 
and  returned  apparently  above  the  heads  of  those  who  are  the 
sober  choice  of  the  many.  We  might  in  that  way  get,  as  in 
School  Board  elections  we  have  often  got — though  in  that  case 
with  much  more  justification— a  good  many  purely  denomina¬ 
tional  returns. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  COUNTY  AND  BOEOUGH 
FEANCHISE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  this  question  is  now  engaging  much  public  attention, 
and  seems  likely  to  take  precedence  upon  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  think  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  attention  called  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  Messrs. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  under  the  above  title,  and  which, 
after  careful  perusal,  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  those 
desiring  a  concise  and  clear  examination  of  this  important  and 
interesting  subject. 

It  is  written  by  Mr.  Havelock  Fisher,  a  gentleman  who  for 
some  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  political  and 
Parliamentary  subjects,  and  seems  an  excellent  paper,— the  most 
compendious  yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  literary  ability  dis¬ 
played  is  above  the  average,  and  the  pamphlet  is  written  in  a 
philosophic  spirit,  rather  than  from  a  party  view.  The  question 
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is  treated  with  a  discernment  and  an  impartiality  that  will  go 
far  to  temper  existing  prejudices,  and  allay  the  exaggerated 
alarms  of  those  politicians  whose  apprehensions  have  been 
aroused  by  the  proposed  further  development  of  popular  power. 

The  arguments  are  terse  and  forcible,  and  supported  by  well- 
ordered  statistics.  The  views  expressed  are  apparently  sound 
and  constitutional;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  already  passed 
through  two  editions  (a  third  being  called  for),  and  furthermore 
has  been  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  commended  by  him  and  by  several  leading  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  you  will  perhaps  feel  that  I  am  justified  in 
asking  you  to  give  it,  by  publicity  in  your  columns,  that  fair 
consideration  I  believe  it  merits. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Truro. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MINORITIES. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  fully  agree  with  you  that  Mr.  Parker  Smith’s  scheme 
is  impracticable,  from  its  want  of  simplicity.  If,  however,  the 
principle  of  minority  voting  is  justified  by  the  identification  of 
county  and  borough  franchises,  as  possibly  it  may  be,  why 
should  not  the  larger  counties  be  made  the  subjects  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  by  a  system  of  grouping,  without  the  further  refinement 
which  Mr.  Parker  Smith  proposes  ? 

There  are  twenty-seven  English  counties  which  have  been 
split  for  voting  purposes  into  sixty-nine  divisions,  each  return¬ 
ing  two  Members.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
non-resident  votes,  and  the  addition  of  the  smaller  householders, 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  ;  but  as  things  are  at  present,  if  my 
guess  at  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  be  anything 
like  correct,  the  minority  is  most  inadequately  represented,  for 
while  it  appears  as  if  there  were  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
difference  between  Tory  and  Liberal  strength,  only  forty-one 
Liberals  were  returned  at  the  last  general  election,  to  ninety- 
seven  Tories. 

•  Why  should  not  these  county  seats  be  grouped,  county  by 
county,  under  the  arrangement  that  any  voter,  each  voter  having 
two  votes,  as  at  present,  may  give  one  vote  to  any  candidate  in 
any  division  of  the  county,  the  county  in  which  the  voter  resides, 
though  possibly  in  another  division  ? 

This  would  be  a  very  mild  form  of  minority  voting,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  put  it  in  practice  among  the  smaller  and 
more  rural  voters,  while  it  would  enable  the  more  intelligent 
class  to  support  their  own  side  anywhere  throughout  their 
county,  in  which,  be  it  remembered,  I  assume  that  they  reside. 

The  division  of  counties  for  voting  purposes  dates  only  from 
1832,  and  they  are  still  one  for  many  purposes  of  a  local  nature, 
— rating,  jury  lists,  J.P.  and  D.L. -skips,  Militia,  and  so  fu,  so 
that  there  is  not  the  same  look  of  unfitness  in  the  proposal  that 
a  voter  should  give  one  of  his  votes  in  any  division  of  his  county 
that  he  pleases,  which  there  would  be  if  it  were  proposed  to 
jumble  up  half-a-dozen  boroughs  for  a  similar  purpose. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  if  there  is  no  contest  in  the  division 
in  which  one  of  these  minority  voters  resides,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  give  his  outside  vote.  True ;  but  on  the  first  General  Election 
after  the  change,  of  suffrage  there  is  sure  to  be  a  contest  for  every 
division  of  every  county  in  England,  and  at  that  contest  the 
strength  of  parties  will  be  very  efficiently  tested.  This  would 
probably  produce  compromises  for  many  seats  at  another 
general  election ;  and  even  if,  in  order  to  poll  these  outside 
votes,  contests  were  set  on  foot,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  will 
have  rendered  them  far  less  formidable  in  point  of  expeuse  than 
they  have  hitherto  been. 

Some  modification  of  the  balloting  arrangements  would 
doubtless  be  necessary,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  would  in¬ 
volve  any  difficulty,  beyond  that  of  printing  the  names  of  all 
the  county  candidates  on  every  voting-paper,  instead  of  the 
names  only  of  the  candidates  for  each  division. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  result  of  my  calculation  is  that 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Liberals  in  the  counties  referred  to  is 
somewhat  under  ‘270,000,  that  of  the  Tories  somewhat  above 
280,000,  taking  the  constituencies  as  they  stood  at  the  last 
General  Election. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  A.  H. 


DINNERS  FOR  POOR  CHILDREN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Dinners  given  to  poor  children  are  a  form  of  relief.  They 
cost  so  much  to  the  givers,  are  worth  so  much  to  the  receivers, 
and  are  given  to  the  children  because  of  the  poverty  of  their 
parents.  Are  they  a  judicious  form  of  relief?  I  cannot  think 


that  they  are.  That  is  why  I  have  been  unable  to  support  the 
scheme  for  feeding  Board-school  children,  about  which  Mrs.. 
Pennington  and  Mr.  Allen  have  written  in  your  columns. 

The  children  most  needing  help  in  the  Board  Schools — those- 
who  are  worst  clothed  and  fed — are  the  children  of  drinking 
parents.  It  has  been  a  difficulty  for  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  to  decide  whether  such  children  should  share  their 
bounty  or  not.  The  first  children  I  heard  named  as  receiving 
the  dinner-tickets  were  those  of  a  widow  who  had  taken  to  such 
disreputable  ways,  that  I  had  felt  obliged  to  get  her  parish 
relief  stopped,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  compelled  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  with  her  children.  It  must  be  painful  to 
pass  by  the  children  who  want  the  help  most,  and  to  give  the 
tickets  to  those  who  are  less  badly  fed.  But  the  managers  of  the 
dinners  now  announce  that  they  carefully  exclude  the  children 
of  all  parents  who  are  not  decently  respectable,  and  that  they 
visit  the  homes  of  the  parents,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
character.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  respectable  widow 
with  children,  receiving  parish  relief  or  not,  but  very  badly 
off,  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  assist  her.  These 
benevolent  strangers  propose  to  do  it  by  giving  casual 
dinner-tickets  to  some  of  her  children.  But  it  seems  to  me 
the  wiser  plan  to  give  the  help  to  the  mother,  that  she  may 
do  the  best  she  can  for  all  her  family,  including  the  little  ones 
who  do  not  yet  go  to  school.  And  the  help  should  be  either  a 
regular  allowance,  which  she  can  depend  upon,  or  temporary 
relief,  when  there  is  some  temporary  need  of  it.  Those  who  are 
trying  to  know  and  help  the  poorest  people  in  a  locality  cannot 
but  doubt  the  expediency  of  one  more  casual,  over-lapping 
charity,  administered  under  the  impulse  of  sentiment.  We 
might  with  as  much  reason  have  a  dozeu  other  separate 
agencies, — one  for  giving  milk  to  infants  under  three  years  of 
age,  another  for  giving  boots  (the  want  of  which  interferes  with 
education  more  than  the  want  of  food),  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
defect  in  charity,  to  be  casual ;  it  is  another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
more  serious  one,  to  ignore  the  general  parental  responsibility. 

May  I  mention  another  scheme,  which  covers  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  Mr.  Allen’s,  but  is  not,  I  think,  open  to  similar  ob¬ 
jections  ?  It  is  proposed  to  open  in  the  same  populous  neigh¬ 
bourhood  a  “  Day  Home,”  such  as  has  already  been  tried  with 
success  in  Hoxton.  Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  condition 
of  the  children  of  a  widow  or  widower  who  is  compelled  to  go 
out  for  the  day  to  work.  Small  children  are  left  at  home,  to 
send  themselves  to  school  and  to  see  to  their  own  meals.  It  is 
almost  inevitable  that  they  should  have  wretched  meals,  and  that 
they  should  fall  into  the  habit  of  being  late  at  school,  if  not  of 
playing  truant  for  the  whole  da}'.  It  has  occurred  to  some 
good  people  to  provide  a  place  where  such  children  may  have 
their  food  in  comfort,  and  from  which  they  may  be  sent  in  good 
time  to  school.  It  is  a  fixed  condition  that  the  parents  should 
pay  in  advance  what  the  humblest  feeding  of  the  children  would 
necessarily  cost  at  home,  the  object  being  not  to  relieve  poverty, 
but  to  save  children  from  desolateness  and  vagabondage.  The 
children  of  the  most  disreputable  will  be  received,  with  the- 
appointed  payment,  as  readily  as  any  others,  at  the  Day  Home. 
I  think  that  such  an  institution  promises  to  meet  in  a  happy 
way  a  definite  and  crying  want.  The  ladies  who  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  open  a  Day  Home  in  this  Lisson- Grove  quarter  are 
represented  by  Mrs.  Montague  Cookson,  of  29  Rutland  Gate,, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Sidgwick,  of  29  Gloucester  Square.  They 
require  about  £300  for  the  first  year,  and  about  £2110  a  year 
afterwards.  They  have  collected  a  part  of  what  is  needed,  but 
they  want  more,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  help  them  in  their  generous  effort. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

J.  Llewelyn  Davies.. 

5  Blanclford  Square,  N.W.,  November  21sf. 


THE  OXFORD  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Chapman  makes-  a  very  grave  statement  with  regard 
to  our  Memorial.  The  memorialists  describe  themselves  as 
“  resident  in  or  round  Oxford,”  and  you  mentioned  a  fortnight? 
since  that  rather  more  than  one  hundred  of  them  were  resident 
in  Oxford  and  its  suburbs,  and  the  rest  “  within  a  circle  of  about 
fifteen  miles  round.”  Mr.  Chapman,  however,  tells  your  readers 
that  “  the  fact  is,  that  the  signatures  are  not  drawn  exclusively 
from  either  the  smaller  or  even  the  larger  area,  one  of  the  so- 
called  Magdalen  signatures  being  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Hereford  Cathedral  Choir.”- 

I  am  Secretary  to  the  Committee  which  promoted  the  Memo 
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rial.  I  took  exceeding  care  that  no  signature  should  be  sent  in 
to  the  Hebdomadal  Council  from  any  one  fifteen  and  a  half 
miles  off,  and  I  say  that  Mr.  Chapman  cannot  make  good  his 
assertion.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  conjecturing  that  it  rests 
entirely  on  an  error  of  his  own,  or  some  informant  of  his,  in  con¬ 
founding  the  Eev.  G.  H.  Lambert,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen,  with  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Lambert,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen.  The  former,  who  is 
Rector  of  Emmington,  near  Thame,  did  sign;  the  latter,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Hereford  Cathedral  Choir,  has  neither 
signed,  nor  been  asked  to  sign. 

In  that  case,  the  curious  questiou  arises, — How  come3  Mr. 
Chapman  to  know  of  the  signature  at  all  ?  I  did  not  mention  it, 
even  to  my  Committee,  and  the  paper  containing  it  went 
straight  from  me  to  the  Council,  without  having  been  seen  by 
any  third  party.  If  Mr.  Chapman  had  derived  the  knowledge 
from  Mr.  Lambert,  or  any  friend  of  Mr.  Lambert’s,  he  would 
hardly  have  asserted  that  the  Rector  of  Emmington  was  the 
member  of  the  Hereford  Cathedral  Choir.  The  conclusion  is 
almost  forced  upon  me  that  either  Mr.  Chapman  has  been 
allowed  access  to  the  memorial  while  it  has  been  lying  before 
the  Council,  or  that  the  information  has  come  to  him,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  some  member  of  the  Council.  The  former 
conjecture  is  impossible  of  acceptance,  and,  if  the  latter  is 
correct,  is  it  proper  that  the  communication  of  a  name  by  a 
member  of  the  Council  should,  while  the  memorial  is  still  before 
Council,  be  used  by  one  outside  as  the  basis  of  what  is  prac¬ 
tically — whether  Mr.  Chapman  so  meant  it  or  not — a  public 
imputation  on  our  bona  jides  ? 

The  rest  of  your  statement  of  facts  was  also  correct,  but  Mr. 
Chapman’s  right  to  show  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  beyond 
cavil.  I  am  ready  to  give  him,  here  or  privately,  a  consider¬ 
able  bill  of  exceptions  to  both  his  sets  of  figures ;  but  it 
would  serve  no  useful  object,  and  I  do  not  want  to  keep  up 
irritation  for  irritation’s  sake.  As  to  the  inference  which  was 
drawn,  it  is  one  which  I  also  have  drawn,  but  it  is  based  on  too 
low  figures  to  be  by  any  menus  conclusive,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  further  than  that  about  it.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  feature  in  controversies  of  this  kind  that  one 
■cannot  help  saying  and  doing  things,  in  the  interest  of  what 
•one  feels  to  be  right,  which  must  be  disagreeable  to  many  other 
people,  and  people  whom  one  particularly  regrets  to  aunoy;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  to  remark  on  it  as  I  have  done.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
we  shall  have  a  speedy  opportunity  of  proving  decisively  which 
party  is  the  stronger,  and  shall  then  return  at  once  to  our 
normal  peacefulness. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Edward  B.  Nicholson,  Bodley’s  Librarian. 

P.S. — Since  I  wrote  the  above,  the  Hebdomadal  Council — 
who  might  have  caused  my  closing  hope  to  be  realised  by  next 
Wednesday,  by  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  and 
allowing  Convocation  to  vote  “Yes”  or  “No”  on  the  matter — 
have  declined  to  accede  to  it.  It  would  be  childish  to  say  that 
the  Council  are  bound  to  submit  any  matter  of  dispute  to  Con¬ 
vocation  when  they  receive  a  memorial  asking  them  to  do  so, 
but  here  is  a  case  in  which  nearly  one-third  of  the  resident 
members  of  Convocation  signed,  and  in  which  the  question  at 
issue  was  not  one  of  religion,  or  politics,  or  education,  or  finance, 
but  of  the  University’s  view  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
those  are  iu  question,  and  when  the  memorialists  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Convocation  would  be  with  them,  they 
should  be  content  with  a  refusal  to  allow  Convocation  to  decide. 
I  am  not  writing  now  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  for  the 
'Committee  have  had  no  time  to  meet,  but,  personally,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  all  friends  who  are  members  of  the  Convocation  of  this 
University  will  send  me,  at  2  Canterbury  Road,  Oxford,  their 
names  and  addresses  on  a  postcard.  I  must  excuse  myself  from 
writing  back,  as  my  entire  day  is  taken  up  with  library  work, 
and  for  months  past  all  my  evenings  have  been  taken  up  with 
the  memorial,  but  my  silence  will  not  mean  inattention. 


THE  OLD  NAME  FOR  THE  MOUSTACHE. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

•Sir, — Mr.  Freeman,  in  last  week’s  Spectator,  tells  us  that  in 
the  days  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip 
kept  the  name  of  “  whiskers.”  This  was  not  the  only  name, 
•however,  as  the  following  passage  from  “ Robinson  Crusoe” 
will  show.  I  quote  Macmillan’s  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1719  : 
— “My  beard  I  had  once  suffered  to  grow  till  it  was  about  a 


quarter  of  a  Yard  long;  but  as  I  had  both  Scissars  and  Razors 
sufficient,  I  had  cut  it  pretty  short,  except  what  grew  on  my 
upper  Lip,  which  I  had  trimm’d  into  a  large  pair  of  Mahometon 
Whiskers,  such  as  I  had  seen  worn  by  some  Turlcs,  who  I  saw  at 
Sallee;  for  the  Moors  did  not  wear  such,tho’  the  Turlcs  did; 
of  these  Muschatoes  or  Whiskers,  I  will  not  say  they  were  long 
enough  to  hang  my  Hat  upon  them;  but  they  were  of  a  Length 
and  Shape  monstrous  enough,  and  such  as  in  England  would 
have  pass’d  for  frightful.”  (p.  152.) — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

R.  H.  Q. 


POET  R  Y. 


VOX  VENTURA. 

What’ll  I  do  wi’  my  vote,  when  I've  got  it?  Nay,  don’t  yer 
ask ! 

Tapping  your  beer’s  no  good,  till  yer’vc  got  your  beer  in  the 
cask  ; 

Votin’  agin  my  Squoire  sounds  all  very  moity  an’  grand, 

But  I’ll  not  talk  o’  my  vote  till  I’ve  got  my  vote  i’  my  hand. 

Harkee,  however,  my  friend  !  Ye’re  makin’  a  speech,  yer  say : 
“Got  to  get  up  yer  case.”  Well !  can  keep  a  secret?  Aye  ! 
Then  look  here !  Sit  down  !  A  pipe  an’  a  pottle  o’  ale  ? 

Well,  don’t  mind  if  I  do.  Here’s  to  yer !  And  now,  my  tale  ! 

Fust,  my  house  !  As  I  am,  a  pig  fares  better  nor  I ; 

Feeds  as  well,  do’sn’t  work,  and  lives  in  a  fust-rate  stye. 

We’ve  one  room  for  all.  And  wi’  that,  there’s  none  as  can 
Bring  up  a  family  decent ;  no,  not  if  he’s  twoice  a  man. 

Then  my  garden  !  See,  I’d  like  it  just  twoice  as  big ; 

Handy  when  work  is  slack,  and  room  enough  for  a  pig ; 

“  Muck  is  money,”  yer  know,  and  then,  a  pig  ’ll  eat 
What  yer  cannot,  or  won’t,  an’  he  turns  it  all  to  meat. 

Then,  my  cliildern  !  Bob,  an’  Sal,  an’  ten  of  ’em  more ; 

Like  enough  they  seem,  please  Heaven,  to  reach  a  score; 

Parson  says  I  mun  pay  their  schoolin’,  but  I  don’t  see 
Why  I  should  pay  a  penny.  Why  can’t  yer  teach  ’em  free  ? 

Then  there’s  a  cow,  an’  grass.  The  young  uns  look  thin  an* 
pale ; 

Wife,  she  says  it’s  the  want  o’  milk.  Why,  it’s  dearer  nor  ale. 
Farmers  send  theirs  to  Lunnun.  O’  coorse  they  do  ;  it  pays. 

So  I’ll  go  for  a  cow  an’  a  acre  o’  land,  to  graze. 

Politics  ?  Well,  see  here  !  I  were  allers  loyal  an’  true, 

An’  when  beer  were  plenty  my  colours  were  allers  “  Blue ;” 
Fought  for  it,  too,  like  a  man,  an’  I  made  the  old  town  ring 
Hollering  Church  and  State,  an’  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Jem,  he  voted  “  Yeller,”  an’  talked  o’  cheapenin’  bread. 

Radical  chap  were  Jem  ;  how  I  used  to  punch  ’is  ’ead  ! 

But,  when  I’ve  got  a  vote,  can’t  say,  but  p’raps  I’ll  go 
An’  vote  along  wi’  Jem.  Yer  must  move  with  the  times,  yer 
know. 

Work  ?  Nay,  I  don’t  mind  workin’,  as  long  as  it  aiu’t  too  hard. 
Wages  ?  I  don’t  want  nothin’  as  isn’t  a  fair  reward. 

But  my  idee  and  the  farmers’  they  don’t  agree  alway : 

They  want  yer  to  work  ten  hours,  and  get  two  shillin’  a  day. 

No,  Sir  !  That  won’t  do.  A  slave  is  a  slave,  and  lives 
J ust  where  his  master  tells  him,  an’  takes  what  his  master  gives. 
But  when  I’ve  a  vote.  I’ll  show  ’em, — I’ll  let  my  master  see 
If  he  do  nothing  for  I,  then  I’ll  do  nothing  for  he. 

Time  for  more  ?  Well  then,  when  a  man’s  grown  old,  an’  past 
Work,  then  I  say  it’s  a  shame  he  should  go  to  “  the  House  ”  at 
last ; 

Tied  up  there  like  a  dog,  an’  never  go  out  unless 
Master  gives  yer  leave,  an’  then  in  a  pauper  di-ess ! 

Sir,  I’m  an  English-man,  d’ye  hear?  an’  I’d  just  as  lief 
Go  to  II — 11  as  “the  House,”  so  I’ll  have  outdoor  relief ; 

Four  an’  sixpence  a  week,  an’  a  loaf  a  day,  an’  a  ton 
O’  the  best  o’  coal  at  Xmas, — an’  more  when  that  is  done. 

There,  now  yer’ve  got  it  all ;  but  don’t  yer  say  its  fro’  me  : 
Squoire,  he  don’t  like  folk  as  speaks  their  minds  too  free. 

Now  I  mun  stand  wi’  my  hat  in  my  hand,  as  he  goes  by  : 

P’raps  there  is  some  as  ’ll  stand  wi’  their  hat  to  me,  by-an’-bye. 
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A  HIGHLAND  STUDENT. 

Two  previous  poems  described  the  lives  and  characters  of  two 
Students  from  the  Highland  district  of  Eannoch.  The  following 
poem  closes  the  series  : — 

But  one  more  grave,  and  that  completes  the  tale 
Of  Student  lads  from  Eannoch.  Twenty  years 
And  more  have  vanished,  since  from  yonder  farm. 

The  other  side  the  valley,  passed  two  youths. 

Clad  in  grey  hodden,  from  their  own  sheep  spun. 

To  the  ancient  College  by  the  Eastern  sea. 

Eeared  amid  mountain  lonelinesses,  where. 

Save  the  shy  curlew’s  call,  or  wild  glead’s  scream. 

No  living  voices  come,  they  had  beheld. 

Winter  by  winter,  o’er  Schihallion  climb 
The  late  cold  morn,  as  they  went  forth  to  toil. 

Beside  their  father,  in  his  swampy  fields. 

About  the  base  of  Ben-a-choualach, — 

Broad  Beu-a-choulalach,  that  stands  to  guard 
The  north  side  of  the  vale  over  against 
Schihallion,  its  great  brother-sentinel. 

There,  with  all  Nature’s  grandeurs  round  them  shed. 

And  blending  with  their  daily  thoughts  and  toil, 

Their  boyhood  grew ;  yet  from  work  out  of  doors 
Leisure  of  nights  and  stormy  days  was  saved 
For  learning ;  and  the  village  teacher  lent 
His  kindly  aid,  till,  ere  the  elder  saw 
His  eighteenth  summer,  they  were  fit  to  essay 
The  Student  life  at  College.  Forth  they  fared. 

Those  simple-hearted  lads, — a  slender  stock 
Of  home  provisions,  a  few  well-worn  books, 

A  father’s  blessing  and  a  mother’s  prayers. 

All  their  equipment,  as  they  set  their  face 
Toward  that  new  Student  world.  How  hard  it  is 
To  climb  the  hill  of  Learning,  when  young  soul's 
Have  early  felt  the  chill  of  poverty, 

And  stress  of  numbing  toil,  through  all  their  powers  ! 

The  elder,  Ian,  was  a  climber  strong, 

In  body  and  mind,  to  breast  the  steep  himself. 

And  with  a  ready  hand  of  help  to  spare 
For  his  less  valiant  brother.  Many  a  time. 

When  I  had  taught  them  lore  of  ancient  Borne 
Till  past  noon-tide,  ere  winter  afternoons 
In  darkness  closed,  Ian  would  come  and  be 
My  teacher  in  the  language  of  the  Gael. 

Strange,  old-world  names  of  mountains,  corries,  burns, 

On  the  smooth  side  of  Loch  Eannoch,  or  the  rough. 

We  conned  their  meaning  o’er.  And  he  would  tell 
Of  dim,  old  battles,  where  his  outlawed  clan. 

Along  the  dusky  skirts  of  Eannoch  Moor 
Had  clashed  ’gainst  wild  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 

And  gallant  Stewarts  from  Appin.  Or  he  told 
Of  black  bloodhounds  let  loose  by  Campbell  foes. 

From  corrie  and  cairn  to  hunt  his  clansmen  down 
Through  long  Glen  Lyon  ;  and  the  frantic  leap 
Over  the  rock-pent  chasm  and  foaming  flood. 

And  the  lorn  coronach  by  his  widow  wailed 
O’er  fall’n  Macgregor  of  Eozo.  None  the  less. 

But  more  for  these  brief  Celtic  interludes, 

He  plied  the  midnight  hours,  till  four  full  years 
Of  strenuous  study,  by  the  longed-for  hope, 

A  good  Degree,  were  crowned  ;  and  by  his  aid 
The  younger  brother  compassed  the  same  goal. 

A  few  more  years  of  poor  and  patient  toil. 

Within  another  seat  of  learning,  gave 

To  each  the  full  rank  of  Physician.  Then 

They  took— the  brothers  took — their  separate  ways. 

Early  the  younger  on  the  world’s  high  road 
Fainted, — the  battle  was  too  sore  for  him  ; 

He  sank  ere  noon  of  day,  and  found  a  grave 
Far  from  his  own  Schihallion.  Strong  of  frame. 

Well  proved  in  Netley  wards,  the  elder  sailed 
Physician  to  a  regiment  Eastward-bound. 

There  beneath  Indian  suns  plying  his  art. 

Faithful  and  kindly,  he  from  comrades  won 

Liking  and  much  regard,  and  good  repute 

With  those  set  over  him.  Step  by  step  he  climbed. 

Till  he  attained  an  office  high  in  trust, 

In  old  Benares.  Then  the  first  to  feel 
The  kind  glow  of  his  bettered  fortunes  were 
His  parents,  whom  he  summoned  to  lay  down 


Their  toiling  days  for  comfortable  ease, 

And  the  cold  Eannoch  braeside  for  the  warm. 
Well-wooded  Vale  of  Tay.  A  home  therein 
He  had  provided  them — a  sheltered  home — 

With  a  green  croft  behind,  and  bright  out-look 
O’er  the  clear  river  to  the  southern  noon. 

While  there  they  passed  the  evening  of  their  days 
In  quiet,  month  by  month  he  gladdened  them 
By  letters  quaintly  writ  in  Gaelic  tongue. 

English  was  but  the  instrument  wherewith 
He  trafficked  with  the  world  ;  the  Gaelic  was 
The  language  of  his  heart,  the  only  key 
That  could  unlock  its  secrets.  When  he  met 
A  Gael  on  Indian  ground,  he  greeted  him 
In  the  dear  language  ;  if  he  answered  well. 

That  was  at  once  a  bond  of  brotherhood. 

And  when  at  length  he  made  himself  a  home. 

To  the  young  prattlers  round  his  knee  he  told 
The  mountain  legends  his  own  childhood  loved. 

With  Gaelic  intermingled.  Then  he  took 
And  blew  the  big  pipe,  till  the  echoes  rang, 

Thi'ough  old  Benares  by  the  Ganges  stream, 

With  the  wild  pibrochs  of  the  Highland  hills. 

While  all  things  seemed  with  him  to  prosper  most. 
Strangely  and  suddenly  there  fell  on  him 
A  deep,  fond  yearning  for  his  native  land, — 

Longing  intense  to  be  at  home  once  more. 

Just  then  it  chanced  that,  sore  by  sickness  pressed. 

The  old  man,  his  father,  to  the  Eannoch  farm 
Had  wandered  back,  and  laid  him  down  to  die. 

This  hearing,  homeward  Ian  set  his  face 
In  haste,  and  reached  his  native  roof  in  time 
Only  to  hear  his  father’s  blessing  breathed 
From  lips  already  cold.  A  bleak  grey  noon 
Of  May  ’twas  when  they  bore  the  old  man  forth 
Across  the  vale,  and  laid  him  in  his  rest 
Beneath  Schihallion,  among  kindred  dead. 

There,  while  his  son  stood  by  the  open  grave, 

Bareheaded,  the  chill  east  wind  through  and  through 
Smote  him,  enfeebled  by  the  Indian  clime. 

A  few  weeks  more,  and  by  the  self-same  road 
Him,  too,  the  mourners  bore  across  the  vale, 

To  lay  him  down  close  by  his  father’s  side, 

In  that  old  kirk-yard  on  the  hillock  green, 

Where  is  the  grave  of  Ewan  Cameron. 

Strange  by  what  instinct  led,  they  two  alike. 

Father  and  son,  sought  the  old  home  to  die ! 

And  so  they  rest,  all  that  is  mortal  rests, 

Of  those  three  Students,  in  their  native  vale 
Two  on  this  side  the  Eannoch  river,  one 
Beyond  it ;  and  above  them  evermore 
Schihallion’s  shadow  lying,  and  his  peak 
Kindling  aloft  in  the  first  light  of  dawn. 

J.  C.  Shairr. 


BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

OLIVEE  MADOX  BEOWN* 

English  readers  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram 
for  his  admirable  edition  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and 
for  his  judicious  editing  of  the  series  of  brief  biographies  of 
“  Eminent  Women.”  Their  debt  is  now  increased  by  this  inter¬ 
esting  biography  of  a  remarkable  youth,  whose  performance,  not 
less  than  his  promise,  justifies  a  more  adequate  memorial  than 
the  brief  sketch  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti  and  Mr.  F.  Hueffer 
prefixed  to  their  collection  of  Oliver  Madox  Brown’s  Literary 
Remains.  That  sketch  was  very  charmingly  written,  but,  from 
its  necessary  brevity,  it  excited,  rather  than  satisfied,  curiosity ; 
and  Mr.  Ingram’s  fuller  and  more  detailed  record  cannot  be 
classed  among  literary  works  of  supererogation.  The  biography 
of  a  boy  who,  dying  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
left  behind  him  such  an  imaginative  legacy  as  Gabriel  Denver 
and  The  Dwale  Bliith,  was,  to  say  the  least,  well  worth  writing. 

The  mere  incidents  of  the  short  life  of  Oliver  Madox  Brown, 
were  not  in  themselves  more  noteworthy  than  similar  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  most  lads  brought  up  in  refined  English  homes 
but  many  of  them  have  acquired  a  deep  interest,  from  the  fact 

*  Oliver  Madox  Brown  :  a  Biographical  Sketch,  1855-1871.  By  John  U.  Ingram, 
London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
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that  they  served  as  realistic  foundations  for  ideal  superstruc¬ 
tures  which  owed  much  of  their  power  to  the  skill  with  which 
daringly  imaginative  situations  were  supplied  with  backgrounds 
closely  studied  from  the  life.  The  mistake  of  most  young 
artists  of  genius  is  that  they  rely  too  much  upon  their  creative 
and  not  enough  upon  their  observing  faculties,  and  it  is  to  this 
temerity  that  we  can  trace  much  of  the  almost  universal  crudity 
of  youthful  imaginative  work.  Juvenile  art  is  for  the  most 
part  crude  not  because  the  artists  lack  the  experience  of 
maturity — for  a  little  experience  will  go  a  long  way — but  because 
they  disdain  to  use  the  experience  that  they  have.  Oliver 
Madox  Brown  had  none  of  this  unwise  disdain  ;  his  life  and  his 
work  were  not  disjointed,  but  closely  related  each  to  each,  and 
while  the  former  enriched  the  latter,  the  latter  reflects  upon  the 
former  much  of  its  own  interest. 

This  gifted  son  of  a  gifted  father,  who  still  survives — Mr. 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  distinguished  painter — was  born  at 
Finchley  on  the  20th  of  January,  1855.  That  he  was  a  sin¬ 
gularly  precocious  child  seems  certain,  though  no  stress  can 
be  laid  upon  the  stories  of  “  significant  anecdotes  and  re¬ 
marks  related  by  his  relatives  in  proof  of  his  innate  clever¬ 
ness.”  Every  family  has  similar  nursery  traditions,  while  very 
few  families  produce  a  boy  or  girl  of  marked  genius  ;  but  there 
is  an  anecdote  of  how,  at  three  years  of  age,  he  gave  a  “  shrewd 
and  critical  ”  description  of  a  landscape  painted  by  his  father, 
which  certainly  does  seem  to  indicate  an  unusually  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  powers  of  perception  and  expression.  In  the 
house  of  a  painter,  where  painters  were  wont  to  congregate,  it 
was  natural  that  an  imaginative  lad  should  be  drawn  to  pic¬ 
torial  art ;  and  though,  when  five  years  old,  Oliver  stubbornly 
refused  to  learn  to  read,  he  educated  himself  in  his  own  way,  by 
covering  “  the  white  marble  mantel-shelves,  and  any  other 
available  spaces,  with  designs  of  hunts,  battles,  and  subjects  of 
that  sort.”  So  far,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary,  but,  under 
his  father’s  guidance,  Oliver’s  artistic  aptitudes  developed  so 
rapidly,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  produced  a  design  in  water¬ 
colour,  “  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Robbers,”  which,  even  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friendly  critics  by  whom  it  has  been 
described,  seems  to  have  been  a  work  not  merely  of  astonishing 
promise,  but  of  actual  performance.  The  next  three  years  were 
years  of  rapid  progress.  In  1868,  he  being  then  thirteen,  he  began 
adrawing  of  “Chiron  Receiving  the  Infant  Jason  from  the  Slave,” 
which  was  so  mature  that  in  the  succeeding  year  it  was  found 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  Exhibition. 
He  exhibited  again  at  the  Dudley,  and  also  at  the  New  British 
Institution,  at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition,  and  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  where,  in  1872,  appeared  his 
last  important  design,  a  scene  from  Silas  Marner,  a  work  which 
we  remember  well  as  impressively  original  in  conception  and 
colouring. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  pictorial,  but  in  the  literary 
domain  of  art  that  Oliver  Madox  Brown  was  destined  to  win  the 
most  enduring  distinction.  It  was  during  the  year  which  brought 
with  it  his  fourteenth  birthday — the  year  of  his  first  Dudley 
success — that  his  family  discovered  in  him  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
painter.  He  permitted  his  relatives  to  see  six  or  seven  sonnets 
which  he  had  written,  and  though  the  young  versifier  destroyed 
all  but  two,  “  in  a  fit  of  morbid  irritability  or  bashfulness,  caused 
by  their  being  shown  to  a  few  friends,”  these  two  are  sufficiently 
extraordinary  productions  for  a  lad  who  might  naturally  be 
supposed  hardly  to  know  what  a  sounet  was.  One  of  the  two 
has  become  fairly  well  known,  as  it  has  been  published  not  only 
in  the  Literary  Remains,  but  in  the  sonnet  anthologies  of  Mr. 
David  M.  Main  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  possibly  elsewhere. 
We  therefore  quote  the  other,  which  was  probably  written 
before,  certainly  not  long  after,  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth 
year 

“  Made  indistinguishable  ’mid  the  boughs, 

With  saddened,  weary,  ever  restless  eyes, 

The  weird  chameleon  of  the  past  world  lies, 

Like  some,  old,  wretched  man  whom  God  allows 
To  linger  on  :  still  joyless  life  endows 
His  wasted  frame,  and  memory  never  dies 
Within  him,  and  his  only  sympathies 
Withered  with  his  last  comrade’s  last  carouse. 

Methinks  great  Dante  knew  thee  not  of  old, 

Else  some  fierce  glutton  all  insatiate 
Compelled  within  some  cage  for  food  to  wait 
He  must  have  made  thee,  and  his  verse  have  told 
How  thou  in  vain  thy  ravening  tried’st  to  sate 
On  flying  souls  of  triflers  overbold.” 

Perhaps  because  this  sonnet  is  so  much  more  ambitious  than  its 
beautiful  companion,  which  was  painted  on  the  frame  of  Miss 


Spartali’s  picture,  it  seems  to  us  less  artistically  satisfying; 
but  that  such  a  conception  should  be  rendered  at  all  in  the 
verse  of  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  is  in  itself  so  astonishing, 
that  a  suggestion  of  anything  like  want  of  perfect  adequacy  in  the 
rendering  seems  almost  impertinent.  Though  he  had  destined 
his  little  batch  of  sonnets,  the  young  poet  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  had  gained  a  certain  assured  command  of  the  vehicle  of 
verse,  and  when  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  worked  out  the  plot  of 
the  marvellous  story  by  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered, 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  the  form  of  a  poem.  The 
intention  was  abandoned,  and  instead  of  the  projected  poem, 
Oliver  Madox  Brown,  in  the  winter  of  1871-2,  produced  the 
prose  romance  which,  in  its  original  form,  was  called  The  Blade 
Swan,  but  which  was  afterwards  rewritten,  and  published  as 
Gabriel  Denver.  In  the  earlier  version,  Gabriel  Denver,  an 
Australian  colonist,  sails  for  England,  with  his  unloved  and  un¬ 
loving  wife,  on  board  the  ship  ‘  The  Black  Swan.’  The  only 
other  passenger  is  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  Laura  Conway, 
and  the  moment  Gabriel  sees  her,  he  feels  that  he  loves  for  the 
first  time.  At  last  he  makes  his  love  known  to  the  object  of  it, 
and  finds  that  it  is  returned.  The  wife  discovers  the  lovers’ 
secret,  and,  with  the  mad  jealousy  which  thinks  of  nothing  but 
revenge,  sets  fire  to  the  vessel.  *  The  Black  Swan  ’  burns  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  all  that  is  left  of  her  is  an  open  boat,  in  which 
are  Gabriel,  the  girl  he  loves,  and  their  would-be  murderer.  For 
four  days  and  nights  the  three  suffer  the  torments  of  gnawing 
hunger  and  raging  thirst,  until  the  neglected  woman,  after  drink¬ 
ing  deep  of  the  maddening  sea-water,  dies  a  raving  maniac. 
The  two  survivors  are  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel,  but 
the  terrible  ordeal  has  been  too  severe  for  Laura’s  delicate  frame, 
and  she  dies  on  board  the  ship  that  has  rescued  them.  Night 
falls,  and  the  crew  are  discussing  the  burial  of  the  dead  girl, 
when  they  are  startled  by  seeing,  poised  high  upon  the  dark 
outline  of  the  bulwark,  “  a  strange,  black  silhouette  appear,  and 
pause  for  a  moment,  a  man  carrying  a  dead  woman.  Her  head 
and  neck  hang  back  passively,  and  long  hair,  bright  with  the 
moonlight,  streams  from  it  in  the  wind,  while  her  hands  fall 
dangling  helplessly  ;  this  is  all  seen  plainly  against  the  sky,  the 
next  instant  it  is  gone.” 

Such  was  the  weird,  imaginative  conception  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  boy’s  romance.  Remarkable  as  the  mere 
skeleton  is  in  itself,  the  flesh-and-blood  embodiment  is  more 
remai-kable  still.  In  the  finished  work  there  are  no  tentative 
touches,  but  each  line  has  the  decisiveness  which  characterises 
the  work  of  a  master  of  the  craft,  and  every  detail  has  been 
firmly  grasped  by  the  imagination,  both  separately  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole.  In  terrible  consistency  of  sustained 
horror,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  Titus  Andronicus  and  Wuthering  Heights;  and  nothing 
is  more  noteworthy  than  the  manner  in  which,  while  every 
element  of  pure  tragedy  is  emphasised  and  accentuated, 
the  effect  of  the  moral  unpleasantness  of  the  motive 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  an  austerity  of  treatment 
which  is  scientific,  rather  than  ascetic.  The  unpleasantness 
was  there,  however,  and  when  submitted  to  a  publisher  and 
editor,  with  a  view  to  its  appearance  either  as  a  magazine  serial 
or  in  a  volume,  the  author  was  told  that  its  acceptance  depended 
upon  his  willingness  to  make  certain  important  structural 
alterations.  Oliver  Madox  Brown  reluctantly  consented,  and 
in  Gabriel  Denver — the  title  of  the  small  volume  published  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder — the  aggrieved  wife  becomes  a  cousin, 
to  whom  Denver  is  betrothed,  but  not  actually  married ;  and 
instead  of  the  fateful  denouement,  Laura  recovers  from  her 
prostration,  rescues  Denver  as,  in  the  madness  of  brain-fever,  he 
is  about  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  after  storm  come  rest  and 
peace,  and  the  joy  of  blameless  wedded  love. 

Mr.  Ingram  expresses  deep  grief  for  what  he  considers  the 
mutilation  of  the  story,  and  high  anger  with  the  critics  to 
whose  suggestion  it  was  due.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
share  either  emotion.  Mr.  Ingram  seems  to  hold  the  opinion, 
which  we  should  call  extraordinary,  were  it  not  unfortunately 
so  prevalent,  that  a  work  of  art  loses  power  and  value  by 
the  excision  of  anything  which  revolts  or  offends  the 
moral  sense  of  the  ordinary  reader.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  cases  in  which  this  is  so.  An  immoral  situation  may 
have  an  interest  which  would  vanish  were  the  immorality 
removed,  but  it  is  an  interest  of  a  low  and  unhealthy 
kind ;  and  to  say  of  any  author  that  he  can  only  impress  us 
when  he  gets  outside  the  range  of  the  Decalogue  seems  to  us  a 
very  poor  compliment.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
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psychological  interest  seems  to  us  quite  unimpaired  by  the 
alteration  which  takes  the  wedding-ring  from  Deborah’s  finger, 
and  presents  her  as  a  jealous  woman,  though  not  a  jealous  wife. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  the  story  gains  in  consistency  by  the 
change,  for  in  both  versions  Laura  is  invested  with  a  stainless 
purity  which  becomes  unrealisable  -when  she  is  presented  to  us 
as  accepting  without  protest  the  love  of  another  woman’s 
husband.  In  Gabriel  Denver,  the  barrier  between  Gabriel  and 
Laura,  though  real,  is  not  so  impassable,  and  there  is  thei-efore 
less  to  detract  from  her  satisfying  charm.  Concerning  the  other 
alteration,  there  is  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  We 
confess  to  an  old-fashioned  love  for  stories  which,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  “end  happily  but  there  are  undoubtedly  instances— the 
play  of  Ilamlet,  for  example — in  which  a  happy  ending  would 
violate  what  we  feel  to  be  an  abiding  law  of  art.  This  may  be 
one  of  them ;  at  any  rate,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ingram 
for  thinking  it  such. 

Gabriel  Denver  was  followed  by  The  Dwale  Bluth — a  Devon 
shire  name  for  the  deadly  nightshade — which,  if  less  impressive 
in  some  ways  than  its  predecessor,  perhaps  leaves  behind  it  a 
more  confident  assurance  of  what  in  the  language  of  the  Turf  is 
called  “  staying  power.”  Two  or  three  other  curiously  interest¬ 
ing  contributions  to  imaginative  romance  are  included  in  the 
volume  of  Literary  Remains ;  but  it  is  as  the  author  of  the  two 
stories  we  have  mentioned  that  Oliver  Madox  Brown  will  keep 
his  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1874,  of  blood-poisoning  following  upon 
rheumatic  fever,  his  twentieth  year  lacking  two  months  of  com¬ 
pletion.  He  was,  indeed,  “  a  marvellous  boy and  there  seems 
much  evidence  that  the  quality  of  his  mind  was  matched  by  the 
attractiveness  of  his  personality.  Mr.  Bichard  Garnett,  not  a 
reckless  or  extravagant  writer,  has  said  of  him  : — 

“  The  wonderful  precocity  of  his  genius  may  be  set  forth,  but  the 
peculiar  charm  of  his  character,  its  sweetness  and  manliness,  its 
alliance  of  the  most  daring  originality  to  the  most  exquisite  in¬ 
genuousness,  can  never  be  adequately  represented,  even  by  those 
who  knew  him  most  intimately.  It  was  something  unique  and  in¬ 
describable,  and  the  objective  and  purely  imaginary  character  of  his 
writings  renders  them  very  inadequate  exponents  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  I  should  despair  of  communicating  any  just  conception  of 
him  to  one  who  never  knew  him,  and  can  only  say  that  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  anything  sooner  than  to  meet  with  another  Oliver  Madox  Brown.” 

We  can  only  add  tbat  tbe  interest  of  Mr.  Ingram’s  fascinating 
biography  is  increased  by  a  portrait,  which  gives  one  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  life-likeness ;  by  autotype  reproductions  of  several  of 
Oliver  Madox  Brown’s  designs  ;  and  by  some  memorial  sonnets, 
written  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  Mr.  P.  B. 
Marston,  and  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown. 


MR.  JUSTIN  M‘CARTHY’S  NEW  NOVEL* 

In  adopting  the  autobiographical  form  for  his  latest  novel,  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy  has  not  done  so  rash  a  thing  as  most  writers 
do  when  they  undertake  an  evolution  that  demands  for  its 
success  many-sidedness  and  judgment  given  to  few.  A  calm 
sort  of  love-story,  told  by  the  lover,  a  fine,  manly,  sensible, 
observant  person,  who  does  not  insist  at  all  on  his  fineness, 
manliness,  sense,  and  habit  of  observation,  but  who  shines 
through  the  story  with  the  lambency  tbat  is  one  of  the  author’s 
peculiar  gifts,  is  just  what  his  habitual  readers  would 
expect  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  to  execute  to  perfection.  Deeply 
committed  as  a  politician  to  a  fierce  and  unscrupulous 
policy,  the  Member  for  Longford  is  as  a  novelist  one  of  the 
mildest  of  men.  A  gentler  spirit,  or  a  better-balanced  mind, 
we  could  not  point  out  among  the  writers  of  fiction  who  have 
any  real  rank  in  contemporary  literature.  He  is  not  in¬ 
capable  of  sadness ;  no  writer  with  the  poetical  vein  that 
runs  through  all  Mr,  Justin  M‘Carthy’s  novels  can  be  of  the 
jocund  sort ;  but  of  morbidity  he  is  entirely  guiltless,  as,  indeed, 
wc  may  say  at  once  of  any  affectation  whatsoever.  His  taste  is 
fine,  his  culture  (the  word  is  forced  on  us,  though  we  hate  it) 
is  thorough  and  “  all  round,”  so  that  he  naturally  casts  his 
thoughts  and  fancies  into  a  scholarly  and  polished  form,  as 
pleasant  to  the  ear  as  good  music  correctly  played,  birt  no 
“fine  ”  writing  ever  comes  from  his  pen.  He  is  very  capable 
indeed  of  mirth,  and  that  of  the  pleasantest  sort;  one  sees 
him  beaming  on  the  scene  and  the  people  before  his  fancy 
with  spectacles  benevolent  as  those  of  Mr.  Pick  wick, but  also  truly 
knowledgeable  ;  surveying  them  with  a  quiet  humour  in  which 
there  is  no  gall  and  no  intolerance  ;  none  of  that  vindictiveness 
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towards  the  silly  majority,  that  passionate  desire  for  the  sum¬ 
mary  extinction  of  fools  and  snobs,  which  we  find  among  the 
harder  and  hotter  satirists  of  society  and  delineators  of  men 
and  manners.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  live  and  let  live — even 
for  snobs  and  fools — in  the  cheerful,  or  rather  the  serene, 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy ;  it  is  not  “  chirpiness  ” 
— for  it  is  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  be  vulgar,  and  nothing 
is  more  distinctly  vulgar  than  “  chirpiness  ” — it  is  a  kind 
of  mildly  contemplative  why-not-ness,  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe,  but  which  we  think  nobody  can  read  his  novels 
without  feeling.  This  benignity  in  keenness  is  salient  in 
the  present  story,  related  by  Kelvin  Cleveland,  a  gentleman 
of  varied  experience,  -who,  having  sketched  out  more  than 
one  career  in  life — admirably  told— but  failed  to  carry  any 
beyond  the  sketch,  has  settled  down  into  that  of  a  special 
correspondent.  Only  in  love  has  he  been  constant,  though  un¬ 
successful,  and  we  make  his  acquaintance  when  he  is  on  his 
way  back  to  Greece, — to  the  Parthenon,  to  the  Maid  of  Athens. 
His  companion  is  a  dreadful  English  boy,  Steenie  Vale ;  and  they 
have  met,  on  board  the  steamer  going  from  Trieste  to  the 
Pirteus,  a  Levantine,  one  Constantine  Margarites,  whom  Cleve¬ 
land  does  not  like.  “  Perhaps  he  is  too  handsome  ;  a  man  has 
no  business  to  be  so  handsome  as  that,  at  least  in  that  kind  of 
way, — the  sentimental  young  lady’s  hero.”  He  resembles  Byron’s 
Selim  and  the  Corsair ;  as  Cleveland  does  not  like  him,  he 
makes  him  out  to  be  Steenie’s  friend.  “  We  both  met  him,” 
says  Cleveland,  “  for  the  first  time  at  the  same  moment, 
and  had  made  the  same  journey  together.  Still,  it  is 
pleasant  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  a  disagreeable  acquaint¬ 
anceship  off  oneself  and  on  somebody  else.”  It  is  with 
regard  to  Steenie  Yale,  who  calls  Cleveland  “old  chappie,” 
and  is  full  of  the  doings  of  the  “  Johnnies  ” — by  far  the  most 
detestable  variety  of  young  man  of  the  last  half-century — that 
Mr.  M'Carthy  reveals  his  benignity.  Cleveland  does  not  scorn 
him,  snub  him,  or  fling  him  over  a  precipice;  on  the  contrary, 
he  sacrifices  his  own  feelings,  tastes,  and  ways  to  the  young 
fellow,  and  subsequently  does  him  signal  good,  although  this  is 
how  he  behaves 

“  We  were  on  the  steamer’s  deck,  straining  our  eyes  through  the 
darkness.  ‘  Look  here,  Steenie,  this  way.  Do  you  see  that  light ; 
that  one  speck  of  twinkling  light,  far  away  on  the  left  ?’ — 1  Why, 
certainly.’ — ‘  That  light  is, — hush,  take  breath  ;  prepare  for  emo¬ 
tion - .’ — ‘All  right,  old  chappie,  go  ahead;  I  can  bear  it.’— ‘That 

light  is  on  Salamis.’  Even  Steenie  checked  his  flood  of  irreverence.  For 
two  whole  seconds  he  remained  silent.  ‘  There  was  a  battle  there,’  he 
said,  at  length ;  ‘  1  used  to  know  once,  but  I  have  forgotten.  The  Greeks 

licked,  didn’t  they  ?’ . We  were  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 

‘  Awfully  jolly,  awfully  like  Wapping  !’  Steenie  observed,  delightedly. 

‘  Is  this  Athens  ?  Where’s  the  Coliseum  ?  the  what’s  its  name, — Par¬ 
thenon,  I  mean  ?  This  is  Athens,  ain’t  it  ?’ — ‘  Oh  !  no  Athens  is  miles 

off,  yet.’ . After  our  first  visit  to  the  Parthenon,  Steenie  said 

nothing  in  particular  disparagement  of  the  place,  but  he  observed 
that,  after  all,  there  was  not  a  great  deal  for  him  to  see  there,  inas¬ 
much  as  all  the  finest  things  the  Acropolis  had  ever  had  were  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  ‘  You  see  everything  best  at  the  British  Museum, 
don’t  you  know  ?’  Steenie  observed,  as  we  passed  the  Temple  of  the 
Wingless  Victory,  and  came  down  the  marble  steps  of  the  Propylaea 
together.  ‘  That’s  a  noble  sea  view,  anyhow,  Steenie.  They  haven’t 
that  in  the  British  Museum.’  —  ‘  No,’  Steenie  replied,  surveying 
Salamis,  and  Egina,  and  Sunium,  and  the  sea  with  cool,  critical  eye. 

‘  It’s  a  little  like  the  view  from  Great  Orme’s  Head,  near  Liverpool, 
don’t  you  know  P  but  not  so  fine.’  It  was  Steenie’s  creed  that  the 
whole  earth  could  show  nothing  new  to  him  who  was  acquainted  with 
London  and  Liverpool.” 

This  youthful  Philistine  has  so  much  in  common  with  every¬ 
body  else  in  the  book  that  he  falls  in'  love  with  the  Maid  of 
Athens,  a  lovely  and  enthusiastic  English  girl  named  Athena 
Rosaire,  with  a  wily  mother,  the  drawing  of  whose  character  is 
quite  the  subtlest  thing  the  author  has  done  :  this  passion,  and 
Steenie’s  recovery  from  it,  form  amusing  episodes. 

Of  the  story  of  The  Maid  of  Athens  there  is  little  to  be  said, 
simply  because  it  is  an  almost  perfect  piece  of  workmanship  of 
a  characteristic  kind.  Its  tone  is  quiet,  intimate,  marked 
by  the  features  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
one  bit  of  tragedy  near  the  .close  of  the  third  volume  is  led 
up  to  and  then  given  with  consummate  skill.  His  Maid  of 
Athens  is  the  most  interesting  girl  whom  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy 
has  drawn  for  us  since  his  “  Fair  Saxon,”  and  he  has  not  over¬ 
drawn  her  ;  the  enthusiasm  which  warms  and  lights  the  picture 
is  never  unhealthy  or  affected,  and  the  ever-present  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  girl,  who  espouses  the  cause  of  Greece  after 
a  fashion  which  exposes  her  to  many  dangers,  is  a  beautiful 
feature  of  it.  A  scholar,  a  critic,  a  chronicler  of  his  own  time, 
like  the  author,  must  have  had  strong  temptations  to  put  scholar¬ 
ship,  analysis,  and  antiquarianism  into  his  stoiy  ;  but  Mr.  Justin 
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M‘ Car  thy,  wheu  he  is  writing  a  novel,  is  all  uovelist;  and 
although  this  book  is  adorned  with  touches  which  tell  of  him  in 
those  other  capacities,  they  are  laid  on  without  cumbrousness  ; 
they  do  not  retard  or  weight  the  story.  We  should  like 
to  give  our  readers  several  sips  from  the  stream  of  obser¬ 
vation,  humour,  and  narration  Rowing  through  these  pages  ; 
especially  a  truly  beautiful  passage  relative  to  the  Parthenon, 
followed  by  one  which  is  supremely  fuuny  about  how  travellers 
take  that  world’s  wonder,  also  the  episode  of  the  death  of 
Sarsfield  MacMurchad,  the  young  Irishman  who  perishes  by 
the  treachery  of  Margarites,  and  dies  with  a  groan  of  lamen¬ 
tation  that  the  blood  which  he  clears  away  from  his  wounded 
breast,  and  lets  drop  from  his  dying  hands,  “  was  not  shed  for 
Ireland but  we  cannot  do  so,  our  readers  must  mark  these 
fine  touches  for  themselves.  They  will  not  fail  to  observe 
the  instance  of  the  author’s  poetic  vein  which  occurs  in 
the  account  (in  the  first  volume)  of  Cleveland’s  absurd  duel 
with  Mr.  Pollen,  one  of  the  “  character  ”  actors  in  the  drama. 
The  meeting  takes  place  on  the  famous  plain  of  Marathon, 
and  Cleveland’s  mind  has  been  wandeiing  into  the  past,  while 
the  people  about  have  been  talking  after  their  fashion ; 
but  he  is  wounded,  and  falls, — “  The  plain  was  l'eeling  under 
my  feet,  and  confusing  noises  were  singing  in  my  ears,  and  then 
a  sti'ange,  sweet  sense  of  drowsiness  came  over  me,  and  I  saw 
neither  sea,  nor  sky,  nor  Marathon.”  That  the  vision  was  as 
real  as  the  scene,  and  faded  with  it,  seems  to  us  a  fine  idea. 

There  are  several  clever  social  sketches,  types  rather 
than  individuals,  though  we  think  we  could  put  another 
name  to  Lord  St.  Ives.  Lady  Lance,  who  has  gushing 
sympathy  with  every  nationality,  is  wild  to  have  crema¬ 
tion  established,  and,  being  a  steadfast  atheist,  holds  that 
with  cremation  everything  is  done ;  Nellie,  her  pleasant, 
happy,  lively,  fast,  but  not  vulgar  daughter,  who  calls  men 
by  their  Christian  names,  says  So-and-so  is  “  such  a  dear,” 
but  is  as  good  as  gold  with  it  all,  and  admires  the  Maid  of 
Athens  with  rapturousness  totally  xxnleavened  with  jealousy  ; 
the  Pollens,  the  Gi-eek  adventurers,  the  special  correspondents 
(easily -recognised  portraits,  sketched  with  benign  humour) ;  the 
Clissolds,  a  fashionable  artist  and  his  wife,  who  have  been  taken 
up  by  “  Society,”  and  talk  peerage  and  upper-ranks  slang  to 
their  humbler  acquaintances  ;  Mrs.  Rosaire,  and  her  ingenious 
way  of  accounting  for  marrying  Sir  Thomas  Vale, — these 
and  many  others  which  we  cannot  particularise,  lend  the  story 
a  fine  flavour  of  actuality.  MacMurchad  is  in  reality  the 
gem  of  the  book  ;  but  he  will  not  be  the  most  popular  person 
with  all  Mr.  Justin  M’Carthy’s  readers.  He  will  speak  most 
audibly  to  those  who,  also  looking  at  the  Gi’eece  of  King  George, 
Vlachos,  and  Margarites,  “  see  Marathon.” 


THE  LOURDES  CURES* 

Mix.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  new  preface  to  his  Literature  and 
Dogma,  says  with  that  air  of  authority  which  suits  his  manner 
so  well,  and  his  critical  principles  so  ill,  that  the  fatal  objection 
to  miracles  is  that  they  do  not  occur.  Whether  they  occur  or 
not  depends,  we  suppose,  very  much  on  what  the  true  definition 
of  a  miracle  should  be  ;  but  that  events  all  but  indistinguishable 
from  what  the  Christian  world  used  to  regard  as  miracles,  occur 
in  considerable  number,  and  in  connection  with  almost  every 
description  of  faith  and  want  of  faith,  would  be,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  present  writer,  the  conclusion  of  any  person  of  competent 
judgment  who  had  given  his  mind  to  the  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  without  any  sort  of  bias  either  in  favour  of  or 
against  them.  Take  the  present  volume.  Of  the  five  cures  here 
related,  reputed  to  be  miraculous  by  the  subjects  of  them,  andgiven 
with  the  full  names  and  testimonies  of  all  concerned,  probably 
four  would  be  considei’ed  by  most  medical  men  to  be  explicable 
on  principles  consistent  with  the  rejection  of  any  miraculous 
factor  in  the  cure.  Nevertheless,  they  would  cei'tainly  regard  the 
cures  narrated  as  very  striking  and  extraordinary  evidences  of 
the  curative  power  of  hope  and  faith,  espeeialty  as  in  all  these  cases 
a  long  time  has  since  elapsed  without  any  subsequent  ebbing- 
away  of  the  rush  of  nervous  energy  to  which  such  cures  are  usually 
attributed,  an  ebbing-away  usually  expected  by  medical  men  in 
the  case  of  such  cures.  We  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
author’s  own  cure,  as  an  illustration  of  this  class  of  cases,  as 
it  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  because  the  experiment  with 
the  Lourdes  water  was  suggested  and  urged  on  M.  Henri 
LasseiTe  by  a  very  eminent  Protestant,  who  has  since  been 

*  Lcs  Episodes  Miraculeux  de  Lourdes.  Par  Henri  Lasserre.  Paris :  Society 
Gentfrale  de  Librairie  Catliolique,  Victor  Palme  Directeur-Gt5n£rale.  1883. 


the  Prime  Minister  of  the  French  Republic,  M.  de  Freycinet. 

I  In  September,  1862,  M.  Henri  Lasserre  had  so  far  lost  his  eye- 
;  sight  from  some  affection  which  the  Paris  specialists,  M. 
Desmares  and  M.  Giraud-Teulon,  attributed  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  that  he  could  not  read  three  or  four  lines  of  the 
j  largest  print  without  an  excessive  fatigue  in  the  upper  part  of 
!  the  eyes,  which  i-endered  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  continue, 
j  He  was  recommended  to  try  douches  of  cold  water  on  the  eye¬ 
ball  ( prunelle ),  cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  various  other 
forms  of  water  ti’eatment,  and  alcoholic  lotions,  all  of  which 
|  were  of  no  use  whatever.  It  was  when  ho  had  been  deprived 
for  nearly  three  months  of  the  use  of  his  sight  for  all  reading 
j  purposes  that  he  received  in  September,  1862,  this  note  from  M. 
de  Freycinet  (the  Px-irne  Minister  of  1882),  iu  answer  to  a  letter 
dictated,  but  not  written  by  himself 

“  My  Dear  Friend, — Your  few  fines  have  given  me  pleasure, 
but  as  I  have  already  said  to  you,  I  long  for  a  sight  of  your 
handwriting.  This  last  few  days,  on  returning  from  Cauterets, 

I  passed  Lourdes  (near  Tarbes) ;  I  visited  there  the  celebi-ated 
Grotto,  and  I  heard  of  such  marvellous  things  in  the  way  of  cure3  pro- 
duced  by  its  waters,  principally  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  sight,  that  I 
press  upon  you  very  seriously  to  try  them.  If  I  were  a  Catholic  and 
a  believer  like  you,  and  if  I  were  ill,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  try  this 
chance.  If  it  be  true  that  some  sick  persons  have  been  suddenly 
cured,  you  may  very  fairly  hope  to  increase  their  number;  and  if 
that  is  not  true,  what  do  you  risk  in  making  trial  of  the  waters  ?  I 
add  that  I  have  a  little  personal  interest  in  the  experiment.  If  it 
were  to  succeed,  what  an  important  fact  it  would  be  for  me  to  recoi'd ! 
I  should  be  in  presence  of  a  miracle,  or  at  least  an  event  of  which 
the  pi’incipal  witness  would  bo  beyond  all  suspicion.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend ;  give  me  news  of  yourself,  and  arrange  for  me  to  see  you  soon. 
— Your  old  friend,  (signed,)  C.  de  Freycinet.” 

M.  Henri  Lasserre  was  not  willing  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  in  a  subsequent  talk  with  M.  de  Freycinet  and  his  sister,  he 
told  them  the  reason  very  frankly.  It  was  not,  he  said,  that 
he  feared  failure,  it  was  rather  that  he  feared  success.  “  A 
miracle  of  that  kind,  of  which  I  myself  were  the  object,  would 
impose  on  me  the  obligation  to  give  up  everything,  and  to  be¬ 
come  a  saint ;  it  would  be  a  terrible  responsibility,  and  I  am  so 
much  of  a  coward  that  it  makes  me  tremble.  With  a  physician, 
I  should  be  quits  for  a  little  money ;  but  if  God  cui'es  me,  what  is 
it  he  will  want  of  me  ?  That  is  horrid  of  me,  is  it  not  ?  But  such, 
unfortunately,  is  the  pusillanimity  of  my  heart.  Y"ou  suppose 
my  faith  faltei'ing  ?  You  imagine  that  I  fear  to  see  the  miracle 
not  succeeding  ?  Undeceive  youi'selves,  I  am  afraid  of  its 
succeeding  ?”  M.  de  Freycinet’s  reply  was  very  wise  and  manly. 
“  You  are  not  less  obliged  to  be  virtuous  now  than  you  would 
be  as  a  consequence  of  the  miracle.  And  besides,  even  if  your 
cure  wei’e  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  a  physician,  that  would 
be  just  as  much  God’s  gift,  and  your  scruples  would  have 
just  as  much  right  to  raise  their  voice  against  your  weak¬ 
nesses  or  your  passions.”  Nothing  could  be  moi'e  reason¬ 
able  than  M.  de  Freycinet’s  view,  and  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  his  importunity  which  induced  M.  Henri  LasseiTe  to 
make  the  experiment.  M.  de  Freycinet  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  the  letter  to  the  Cure  of  Lourdes,  asking  for  the  bottle  of 
water  with  which  the  cure  was  to  be  attempted ;  the  letter  was 
signed  by  M.  Henri  Lassen-e,  and  of  this  letter  we  have  a 
photograph  given  us  in  these  pages.  The  cure  was  sudden  and 
complete,  though  there  was  some  threat  of  a  relapse,  which  M. 
Henri  Lasserre  ascribed  to  a  conscious  moral  failure  of  his  own, 
following  dii’ectly  upon  the  cure, — a  threat  of  relapse  which  was 
averted,  as  he  believes,  by  the  prayers  of  M.  Dupont,  and  his 
own  penitence  for  his  fault.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and 
M.  LasseiTe,  who  has  become  the  historian  of  the  Lourdes  wonders, 
has  never  found  his  eyesight  fail  him  again.  The  cure  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  ascribed  by  physicians  in  general  to  the  directly 
curative  effect  of  faith  on  nervous  diseases, — and  perhaps  that  is 
M.  de  Freycinet’s  own  view  of  the  case,  as  it  certainly  did  not 
make  him  a  Catholic,— but  though  the  disease  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  which  would  be  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
influence  of  a  great  act  of  faith  on  the  nerves,  the  story  of  the 
Protestant’s  earnestness  in  making  M.  Lasserre  try  the 
experiment,  and  the  gi-eat  eminence  of  that  Protestant  both 
as  a  scientific  man  and  as  politician,  makes  it  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  readers  of  this  volume. 

The  one  cure  here  described,  which  will,  to  most  medical  men, 
appear  to  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  like  a  stiniulu3 
given  to  the  nervous  powers  by  faith  and  hope,  is  the  account  of 
the  cure  of  a  carpenter  of  Lavaur  (a  town  some  forty  miles 
from  Toulouse).  This  man  was  cured  of  an  exceedingly  aggra¬ 
vated  case  of  varicose  veins,  of  thirty  yeai's’  standing.  Three 
medical  certificates  are  given  of  the  condition  of  this  carpenter  a 
varicose  veins,  which  we  will  translate  : — 
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“  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  for  about  thirty  years  Mr.  Francis 
Macary,  carpenter,  had  been  suffering  from  varicose  veins  in  the  legs. 
These  varicose  veins,  which  were  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and 
complicated  with  ‘de  cordons  noneux  et  flexueux  tres-developpes,’ 
compelled  him  to  wear  up  to  the  present  time  a  regular  com¬ 
pression  (‘  une  compression  methodique ’),  exerted  partly  by  means  of 
twisted  bandages,  partly  by  means  of  dog-skin  stockings.  In 
spite  of  these  precautions,  ulcers  frequently  showed  themselves  on 
both  legs,  and  whenever  they  did,  compelled  complete  repose  and 
a  long  course  of  treatment.  I  have  visited  him  to-day,  and  although 
his  under  limbs  were  stripped  of  all  clothing,  I  have  only  been  able 
to  discover  a  few  traces  of  these  enormous  varicose  veins.  This  case 
of  spontaneous  cure  appears  to  me  all  the  more  surprising,  that  the 
annals  of  science  record  not  a  single  fact  of  this  nature.— (Signed), 
Skgur,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Member  of  the  Mutual-Aid  Society  of 
Saint  Louis,  Lavaur,  August  16th,  1871.” 

The  second  certificate  is  as  follows  : — 

“  I,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  for  about  thirty  years  Mr.  Macary, 
carpenter,  of  Lavaur,  has  been  attacked  by  varicose  veins  with  enormous 
nodosities  in  the  legs,  frequently  complicated  by  large  ulcers,  in  spite 
of  the  compression  exerted  by  appropriate  stockings  or  bandages,  that 
these  symptoms  have  disappeared  suddenly,  and  that  to-day  there 
only  remains  a  nodosity,  sensibly  diminished,  in  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  right  leg. — Lavaur,  August  25th,  1871  (Signed),  Rossigxol, 
Doctor  of  Medicine.” 

The  third  medical  certificate  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Fran$ois  Macary,  sixty  years  old,  carpenter,  of  Lavaur,  member  of 
the  Society  of  Saint  Louis,  consulted  us  about  twenty  years  ago 
for  varicose  veins,  which  filled  up  the  left  popliteal  hollow  and 
inside  of  the  knee  and  of  the  leg.  We  then  observed  towards  the 
lower  third  part  of  this  limb  a  varicose  ulcer,  with  thickened  edges, 
with  considerable  and  painful  engorgement  of  the  tissues.  There  was 
besides,  both  in  and  outside  the  upper  part  of  the  calf,  two  large  old 
scars,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affection  for  which  we  were 
consulted,  and  which  were  the  result  of  a  gunshot  received  by  the 
patient  twenty  years  previously.  There  were  so  many  emlarged  veins, 
and  they  were  enlarged  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  so  far  as  we  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  surgical  means  with  which  one  treats  this  disease  were 
formally  contra-indicated.  Macary  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  victim  of 
an  infirmity  which  would  last  him  his  life,  and  we  advised  only  pallia¬ 
tives  which  several  of  our  brethren  had  already  advised.  Eighteen 
years  later, — that  is,  two  years  ago, — Macary  presented  himself  to 
consult  us  again.  The  state  of  his  leg  had  grown  much  worse. 
We  confirmed  our  former  prognostic,  and  told  him  it  was  of 
urgent  necessity  for  him  to  get  the  ulcer  to  cicatrise,  to 
submit  himself,  as  the  only  means,  to  absolute  and  prolonged  rest 
in  bed,  and  to  the  application  of  regular  dressings.  To-day, 
August  15th,  1871,  Macary  appears  for  the  third  time.  The 
ulcer  is  perfectly  cicatrised.  There  is  nothing  compressing  the 
leg,  and  nevertheless  there  does  not  exist  the  shadow  of 
engorgement.  What  surprises  us,  above  all,  is  that  the  varicose 
kuots  (pnquets)  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  that  where  they 
were  before,  one  can  feel  some  small  strings,  hard,  empty  of 
blood,  and  yielding  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The  interior 
saphene  vein  has  its  normal  direction  and  volume.  The  most  attentive 
examination  affords  no  trace  of  a  surgical  operation.  According  to 
the  account  of  Macary,  this  radical  cure  was  produced  in  the  course 
of  a  single  night,  and  under  the  influence  of  nothing  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  compressers  wetted  by  water  drawn  from  the  Grotto  of 
Lourdes.  We  conclude  that,  apart  from  Macary’s  story,  science  is 
impotent  to  explain  this  fact ;  for  [medical]  authors  give  us  no 
experience  of  anything  at  all  similar.  They  are  all  unanimous  on  this 
point,  that  varicose  veins,  left  to  themselves,  are  incurable ;  that 
they  are  not  cured  by  palliatives,  and  still  less  spontaneously;  that 
they  go  on  getting  worse  steadily,  and  that  one  can  only  hope  for  any 
radical  cure  by  the  application  of  surgical  means  which  involve  grave 
dangers  to  the  patients.  And  though  the  fact  asserted  by  Macary  would 
not  be  proved  by  evidence  taken  from  any  one  else,  still  it  would  not  the 
less  remain  for  us  a  fact  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and — let  us 
say  it  out  plainly— a  supernatural  fact.  In  which  faith  we  sign  the 
contents  of  the  present  report. — Bernet,  M.D.  of  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  August  15th,  1871.” 

Macary’s  story  was,  that  having  been  himself  a  cruel  sufferer  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity  too, 
he  was  immensely  struck  in  his  sufferings  by  the  story  of  the 
Lourdes  cures,  that  he  procured  a  bottle  of  the  Lourdes  water, 
shied  his  bandages  and  stockings  into  the  corner  of  the  room, 
saying  he  should  never  want  them  again,  applied  the  water  freely 
to  his  legs,  went  to  sleep  at  once,  woke  up  to  call  out  to  his  wife 
that  he  was  cured,  but  was  immediately  overpowered  by  sleep  once 
more,  and  in  the  morning  found  all  the  varicose  veins  and  knots 
on  his  leg  entirely  gone.  He  got  up  early  to  his  work,  as  he  had 
not  done  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  he  was  found  there 
by  his  astonished  son.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  itself  curious. 
He  lived  for  four  years  without  any  return  of  his  disease,  but  then 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  from  aneurism,  i.e.,  we 
conjecture,— for  we  speak  by  no  medical  authority,— through  the 
internal  swelling  of  a  vein  or  artery  of  a  kind  closely  allied  to 
that  which  had  caused  him  such  prolonged  suffering  when  it 
occurred  in  the  external  veins. 

We  will  not  say  that  this  is  a  miracle,  for  we  find  evidence  of 
wonders  of  this,  kind  in  too  many  directions  to  be  sure  that 
events  of  this  kind,  even  if  they  are  authentic,  happen  through 


any  specially  divine  force, — which  is,  we  suppose,  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  miracle, — but  we  do  say  that  it  is  a  statement  of  a 
kind  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  bound  to  consider,  before  he  decides  so 
coolly  that  the  defect  of  miracles  is  that  they  do  not  occur. 

We  shall  be  asked  what  moral  impression  the  volume  as  a 
whole  makes  upon  us.  First,  M.  Lasserre,  the  author,  writes 
with  much  too  rhetorical  an  air,  and  is  neither  so  simple  nor  so 
manly  in  his  narrative  as  to  give  us  the  idea  of  the  higher 
kind  of  piety.  But  M.  de  Freycinet’s  testimony  proves 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  get  everything  at  first-hand.  As  to  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  book,  it  is  certainly  not  such  as  to  suit 
English  piety.  Undoubtedly,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  does 
seem  in  this  book  to  have  almost  replaced  the  worship  of  God  ; 
and  undoubtedly,  too,  there  is  an  air  of  pettiness  about  the  re¬ 
ligious  detail ; — the  importance  attached  to  wearing  the  Virgin’s 
colours,  for  instance,  as  if  she  were  to  be  gained  over  by  small 
etiquettes,  and  a  very  great  many  details  of  the  same  kind. 
Hone  the  less,  the  book  seems  to  us,  though,  certainly  not  to 
justify,  still  to  explain,  a  remark  which  was  once  attributed  to 
Professor  Huxley, — namely,  that  if  he  could  accept  at  all  the 
class  of  events  which  go  under  the  generic  name  of  “  miracles,” 
he  should  certainly  cite,  as  those  having  the  best  external  evidence, 
not  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  but  the  miracles  of  Lourdes. 


GLOVES* 

This  is  a  delightful  little  book.  Mr.  Beck,  whose  Drapers’ 
Dictionary  had  already  proved  his  capacity  to  extract  sentiment 
and  philosophy  from  a  haberdasher’s  store,  here  writes  of  gloves, 
with  the  knowledge  that  can  only  come  of  love.  He  tells  us  of 
the  etymology  of  gloves,  and  of  the  antiquity  of  gloves ;  he 
unveils  the  mysteries  of  perfumed  gloves,  and  chicken  gloves, 
and  hawking  gloves,  and  gauntlets.  He  ransacks  history  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  gloves  iu  the  Church,  on  the  Throne,  on  the  Bench  ; 
and  poetry  and  fiction  for  all  the  “  divine  nonsense.”  of  gloves  as 
gages,  gloves  as  pledges,  gloves  as  gifts,  gloves  as  favours.  He 
even  comforts  us  as  a  nation  with  the  declaration  that,  as  regards 
gloves,  our  commercial  position  is  strong.  “In  the  thin  kid,  France 
still  maintains  unapproachable  excellence ;  but  in  the  stouter 
skin  gloves,  England  still  stands  pre-eminent.”  It  is  well.  This 
proud  pre-eminence  in  “  the  stouter  skin  ”  is  passing  well.  Yet 
somehow  Mr.  Beck’s  book,  in  spite  or  in  virtue  of  its  excel¬ 
lences,  rather  induces  unpleasant  dreams  than  awakes  pleasant 
memories.  Coleridge  lamented  the  plebification  of  knowledge ; 
what  of  the  plebification  of  gloves  ?  Does  the  word  recall  now- 
a-days  Shakespeare  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  courts  of  Love,  or  gages  of 
battle,  or  even  maiden  assizes  ?  Does  it  not  rather  bring  to  the 
mind,  or  at  least  to  the  tongue,  the  latest  extravagance  in  Court 
or  stage  attire, — Madame  Bernhardt  and  her  six  feet  of  gloves  ? 
Hay,  does  it  not  suggest  the  somewhat  vulgar  romance  of  the  last 
Bank-holiday?  M.  Taine  avers  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  still 
“  the  accent  of  the  Renaissance  as  it  left  the  heart  of  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare,”  still  “  the  divine  sentiment  of  beauty !”  True, 
our  first  poet  has  delighted  to  tell  us  how, — 

“  From  the  illumined  halls 
Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o’er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes, 

And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems,  and  gem-like  eyes, 

And  gold  and  golden  heads 

and  even  that, — 

“  Many  a  little  hand 

Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the  rocks.” 

But  then,  the  dismal  questions  force  themselves  on  the  mind, — 
Did  Ida  buy  “  small  sixes,”  did  she  carry  about  a  button-hook, 
and  would  she  have  relented  after  all,  and  accepted  the  Prince, 
when  he  recovered  from  his  death-like  swoon,  if  he  had  required 
more  than  “  seven-and-three-quarters  ”?  True,  also,  we  have  an 
etiquette  of  gloves  lingering  amongst  us.  “  She  is  no  lady  ;  did 
you  notice,  she  kept  her  gloves  in  her  hand?”  is  the  verdict 
of  the  young  milliner  to  her  friend  of  the  post-office,  on 
the  stout,  florid,  well-to-do  lady,  all  satins  and  sealskin, 
who  has  just  left  the  second-class  carriage.  It  is  still  a 
serious  question  whether  “  a  gentleman  on  entering  a  room 
should  take  off  his  glove  before  he  shakes  hands  with  a  lady 
and  Mr.  Beck  maliciously  quotes  a  modern  Piercie  Shafton,  who 
informs  ladies  perplexed  as  to  their  duty  in  this  matter,  that 
“  friendship  is  so  sacred,  that  not  even  the  substance  of  a  glove 
should  interpose  between  the  hands  of  those  who  are  united  by 
its  influence.”  But  the  excesses  of  Euphuism  indicated  the 

*  Gloves,  their  Annals  and  Associations :  a  Chapter  of  Trade  and  Social  History, 
Bj  S.  William  Book,  F.R.A.S.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1883. 
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decay  of  the  chivalry  they  brought  into  ridicule ;  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  gloves  must,  we  fear,  be  going,  when  we  think  of  them 
as  things  to  be  measured  and  buttoned,  aud  not  as  “  the  mystic, 
•wonderful  ”  symbols  of  love,  defiance,  and  purity. 

Mr.  Beck,  as  the  historian  of  gloves,  has  been  preceded  by  a  Mr. 
William  Hull,  who  in  1834  published  a  book  on  the  subject, 
which  was  intended,  however,  largely  to  demolish  M'Culloch 
and  the  Free-Traders  ;  and  something  like  the  skeleton  or  plan 
of  his  volume  may  be  found  in  Isaac  D'lsraeli’s  “  Curiosities  of 
Literature,”  and  in  what  is  there  styled  “  a  learned  and  curious 
dissertation  compiled  from  the  papers  of  an  ingenious  anti¬ 
quary.”  Mr.  Beck,  however,  frankly  acknowledges  all  his  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  has  so  improved  on  everything  that  has  previously 
been  written  on  his  subject,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  his  work 
to  be  a  final  book  on  gloves, — until,  as  Burns  said  of  Delolme  on 
the  British  Constitution,  we  get  a  better.  The  points  specially 
treated  by  Mr.  Beck, and  evenliis  general  method,  maybe  gathered 
from  what  we  have  already  said.  He  exhibits  a  healthy,  though 
not  unenlightened  scepticism  as  to  the  supposed  extraordinary 
antiquity  of  gloves.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  supposition  that 
for  “  shoe  ”  we  should  read  “  glove  ”  in  the  book  of  Ruth  (chap, 
iv.,  v.  7-8),  and  also  in  the  famous  threat,  “  Over  Edom  will  I  cast 
my  shoe,”  in  the  108th  Psalm,  he  says,  “  The  question  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  determined  as  that  of  the  identity  of  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,  or  that  other  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of 
‘  Junius ”  although,  by  the  way,  this  second  comparison 
is  not  a  very  fortunate  one.  Mr.  Beck  stands  on  the  terra 
jirvia  of  the  tangible  and  the  verifiable  wheu  he  treats 
of  gloves  in  the  Church,  on  the  Throne,  on  the  Bench,  and 
in  the  hunting-field.  The  gloves  worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  would  not  please 
the  advocates  of  what  is  tight-fitting  for  the  hand.  “  The 
middle  finger  of  the  glove  is  four  and  three-quarter  inelies  in 
length,  and  the  thumb  five  inches  ;  the  palm  is  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  width  !  The  glove  is  close  on  half  a  yard  long,  the 
gold  fringe  at  the  bottom  only  taking  two  inches  from  the  total 
length.”  There  is  also  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  a 
pair  of  gloves  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  “of  such  liberal  dimensions  as  to  tell  either  against 
the  skill  of  the  glover  or  the  beauty  of  the  wearer.”  Under  the 
head  of  “  Gloves  in  Common  Wear,”  we  have  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  what  are  known  as  Shakespeare’s  gloves,  rendered  still 
more  interesting  by  a  drawing  which  is  admirable,  as,  indeed,  are 
all  the  illustrations  in  this  volume.  These  gloves,  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Garrick  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Stratford  in 
1769,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Frances  Benson,  Mr. 
Beck  inclines  to  consider  genuine  relics.  “  These  were  real  work-a- 
day  gloves,  and  have  plainly  seen  some  wear.  Made  of  substantial 
leather,  they  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  ornament.  The  scroll 
stitching  on  the  knuckles  has  been  in  red  and  gold,  two  colours 
maintained  throughout  all  the  accessories  of  the  glove.  The 
ribbon  marking  the  cuff  is  of  yellow  silk,  and  that  on  the  lower 
edge  of  crimson,  with  a  yellow  fringe.  The  cuff  is  of  double 
leather,  with  a  pattern  pinked  in  the  upper  skin.” 

Of  the  various  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Beck  deals  with  the 
symbolic  or  fanciful  uses  to  which  gloves  have  been  put,  that  on 
“  Gloves  as  Pledges  ”  is,  if  not  the  sprightliest,  the  most  valuable 
as  a  contribution  to  our  social  history.  The  following  passage 
may  be  quoted,  both  for  the  speculations  it  contains  and  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Beck’s  style : — • 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  symbolism  of  security  attaching 
to  the  glove  in  this,  as  in  many  other  associations,  arose  from  its  being 
the  covering  of  the  most  active  and  potent  member  of  the  body. 
The  strong  right  hand  won  and  maintained  power ;  it  confirmed 
agreements,  and  on  the  top  of  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch,  denoted  an 
authority  able  to  reward  or  punish.  It  was  the  hand  of  honour,  and 
the  right-hand  glove  would  appear  to  have  been  usually  employed  in 
covenants  of  all  kinds.  One  of  Du  Cange’s  citations  specially 
mentions  the  use  of  a  left-hand  glove  investiture  —  indicating  that 
such  an  instance  was  exceptional.  Thus,  the  glove  represented  the 
hand  it  usually  covered.  They  are  hand  and  glove,  says  an  old  pro¬ 
verb,  when  an  unusually  close  intimacy  is  to  be  denoted  (Fuller, 
Onomologia) .  Tenures  held  by  gloves  are  common  enough,  so  much 
so  that  Blount  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Jocular  Tenures,  ‘  I  have 
purposely  omitted,  or  but  rarely  mentioned,  those  more  common 
tenures,  whereby  the  owner  was  obliged  to  deliver,  yearly,  into  the 
Exchequer,  a  mew’d  Spar-Hawk,  a  pair  of  Spurs,  Gloves,  or  the  like ; 
of  which  kind  I  met  with  many,  and  held  them  not  for  my  purpose, 
which  was  to  take  in  none  but  what  were  in  some  respect  or  other 
remarkable.’  This  —  so  far  as  this  present  work  is  concerned  — 
ominous  announcement,  is  happily  neutralised  by  the  citation  of 
three  cases  in  which  gloves  were  the  outward  and  binding  sign  of 
a  covenant  arranged  and  agreed  npon.  These  are  those  of  ‘William 
Drury,  who  died  Hay  7th  (31  Eliz.),  1589,  and  held  the  manor  of 
Little  Holland,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  of  the  Queen,  as  of  her  manor 


of  Wickes,  alias  Parke-hall,  late  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  by 
the  service  of  one  Knight’s  fee,  and  the  rent  of  one  pair  of  gloves 
turned  up  with  Hare’s  skin  ;  ’  of  ‘  John  Besett,  who  (amongst  other 
things)  gave  to  the  King  8d.  for  his  relief  for  48  acres  of  Land  in 
Elmesall,  Co.  York,  which  John  his  father  held  of  the  King,  by  the 
service  of  paying,  at  the  Castle  of  Pontefract,  one  pair  of  Gloves 
furred  with  Pox’s  skin,  or  eightpence  yearly  ;’  and  of  ‘  Phillip  Bassett, 
who  held  of  the  King,  in  Capite,  the  manor  of  Wocking,  in  the  County 
of  Surrey,  bv  the  service  of  half  a  Knight’s  fee,  and  the  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  pair  of  Gloves,  furred  with  Grise,  to  be  paid  yearly  at 
the  King’s  Exchequer.’  The  manor  of  Elston,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
was  held  by  the  rent  of  1  lb.  of  cummin  seed,  a  steel  needle,  and  two 
pair  of  gloves.  These,  and  other  like  examples,  are  considered  to 
have  been  remains  of  the  ancient  practice  of  binding  a  bargain,  or 
transfer  of  property,  by  the  delivery  of  a  glove  ;  but,  as  regards  tenure, 
might  perhaps  have  begun  with  the  conditions  of  feudal  service, 
under  which  lands  were  held,  when  the  glove  would  again  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  faith  under  which  the  feofee  was  bound  to  do  true 
and  laudable  service  whenever  called  upon  to  fight  cn  behalf  of  his 
lord.  With  many  requirements  attached  to  the  holding  of  land, 
which  were  either  demanded  by  the  physical  needs  of  the  lord — such 
as  providing  table  luxuries  at  certain  seasons,  or  doing  stated  domestic 
or  household  service  —  and  more  which  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
buffoonery,  often,  with  the  coarse  humour  of  our  forefathers,  becoming 
flagrantly  indecent  or  immoral,  there  was  a  general  symbolism  in  tho 
ancient  servage  of  tenants.  This  can  be  traced  in  the  transferred 
horns  and  daggers  and  swords,  which  were  such  common  chartera- 
of  transfers,  or  gifts  of  land.  Doubtless,  in  many  instances  in  which 
the  holder  of  land  did  yearly  service  in  a  manner  that  necessarily 
degraded  him,  there  was  still  probably  an  undercurrent  of  purpose  in 
causing  him  so  to  make  submission.  Grants  and  gifts  were 
figuratively  made  to  religious  bouses  ;  the  dower  of  land  to  a  monastery 
was  made  by  laying  a  sod  of  the  given  soil  upon  the  altar.  Knights- 
figuratively  offered  their  servioes  to  the  Church  ;  it  was  part  of  the 
religious  ceremony  in  making  a  knight  for  the  candidate  to  offer  his 
sword  upon  the  altar,  in  token  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  glove  was  sometimes,  and  at  very  early  times,  also 
made  the  pledge  of  a  promise.  In  offering  a  gift  of  lands  or  other 
tangible  benefits  to  Mother  Church,  a  glove  was  tendered  and  placed 
on  the  altar,  as  a  sign  of  fixed  purpose  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  the  good 
fathers  furthered  and  upheld  the  binding  character  of  the  earnest  of 
better  things  to  come.  In  1083,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury 
vowed  the  construction  of  an  Abbey  to  St.  Peter  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
in  token  of  his  intent,  placed  bis  glove  on  the  altar  of  the  monastery 
there  (Dugdale  :  Monasticon).” 

This  volume  gives  a  very  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  glove  trade  in  this  country,  its  present 
position,  and  the  materials  used  and  processes  employed  in  the 
making  of  gloves.  “  At  the  present  time,”  says  Mr.  Beck, 
“  English  gloves,  of  which  the  manufacture  centres  at  Worcester, 
are  without  rivals,  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
command  higher  prices  than  any  other.”  People  are  apt,  there¬ 
fore,  to  forget  that  the  glovers  were  opposed  to  Free  Trade,  ancf 
that  from  one  cause  or  another  the  distress  among  them  had 
in  1840  become  so  serious  that  a  deputation  of  their  number 
waited  upon  Dr.  Carr,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  ask  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  gloves  of  Worcester  manufacture  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
and  to  raise  a  fund  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessities.  When 
Hull  wrote,  half  a  century  ago,  he  thought  machinery  could 
never  be  brought  into  competition  with  operative  glovers.  But 
Mr.  Beck  believes  that  a  German  machine  which  has  recently 
been  invented,  and  which  produces  gloves  entirely  by  automatic 
power,  saving  only  one  minor  and  unimportant  process  known 
as  “  felting  the  slit- welt” — that  is,  the  turning  over  and  hemming’ 
of  the  welt  on  the  edge  of  the  openings  of  the  gloves — will 
ultimately  supersede  hand  labour  in  this  industry.  Circum¬ 
stances  give  a  special  value  to  -what  Mr.  Beck  says  as  to  the- 
decadence  of  the  glove  trade  in  Ireland,  and  the  vague  talk  in 
the  present  day  about  the  possibility  of  resuscitating  it : — 

“  The  decadence  of  the  Irish  glove  trade  has  been  attributed  to 
French  competition,  not  in  general  only,  but  by  direct  effort.  The 
Irish  workmen,  says  one  apologist,  are  alone  to  blame.  1  While  the 
trade  was  still  flourishing,  the  French  workmen  became  alive  to  the 
superiority  of  Irish  kid  skins  and  the  Irish  method  of  dressing  them,, 
and  came  to  our  country  to  learn.  Having  gained  all  the  information 
they  sought  they  returned,  taking  with  them  several  Irish  workers, 
and  with  all  the  skins  they  could  buy  up  in  the  Irish  market.  Such/ 
a  proceeding,  though  in  nowise  reprehensible  on  their  part,  produced 
a  comparative  scarcity  in  the  home  market,  and  the  skill  of  the  Irish 
workmen,  aided  by  the  use  of  machinery  (there  was  not  any  machinery- 
in  Ireland),  enabled  French  manufacturers  to  produce  excellent  gloves 
in  large  quantities.  The  home  makers  raised  their  prices,  which  the- 
trade  refused  to  accept,  and  abandoned  the  Irish  for  the  French 
manufacturers.’  Hull,  in  his  History  of  the  Glove  Trade,  assigns  a 
high  place  to  the  glove  industry  in  Ireland ;  it  gave,  he  says, 

‘  extensive  employment  to  many  thousands  of  people  in  Ireland  ;  ’  and’ 
he  further  states  that  ‘  the  glove  trade  in  Ireland  not  only  occupied 
many  thousands  directly  in  the  trade,  but  it  gave  occupation  to  an 
immense  number  of  persons  who  went  all  over  Ireland  collecting  the 
skins  for  the  gloves,  and  on  an  average  one  million  skins  were  collected1 
and  consumed.’  These  statements  require  to  be  taken  with  more 
than  one  grain  of  salt.  The  latter  is  obviously  exaggerated  ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  all  the  figures  are  over-estimated,  and  give  the 
glove  trade  of  Ireland  an  entirely  fictitious  importance,  unless  the. 
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best  writers  on  Irish  industries  are  culpably  silent  on  the  subject.  It 
is  rare — and  in  this  particular  the  writer  can  claim  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  works  of  the  kind — that  gloves  are  mentioned  at 
all  in  any  account  of  Ireland’s  manufactures.  It  is  absolutely  untrue 
that  any  such  prosperity  attended  the  glove  trade  in  Ireland  within 
this  century,  and,  indeed,  Hull  admits  that  it  had  in  his  time  (1834) 
utterly  decayed.  To  go  farther  back,  Wakefield  ( Account  of  Ireland, 
1812)  says,  ‘  Gloves  are  manufactured  in  Ireland,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.’  Arthur  Young’s  Tour  in  Ireland,  1780,  does  not  mention 
gloves  at  all,  and  Lord  Sheffield’s  Observations  on  the  Manufactures 
of  Ireland,  1785 — treating  of  the  products  of  the  country  seriatim — 
does  not  include  gloves.  It  is  fair,  in  considering  the  matter,  to  note 
that  Lord  Sheffield  shows  from  the  Custom  House  books  a  declared 
export,  in  1783,  of  22,510  dozen  of  calves’  skins,  sent  almost  entirely 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  These,  we  are  free  to  admit,  were  possibly 
used  for  the  greater  part  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  It  is  further 
asserted  that  ‘  great  frauds  are  committed  in  the  entry  of  hides,  and 
particularly  of  calves’  skins  outwards  ;  there  is  a  duty  on  the  export, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  exported  exceeds  greatly  the 
quantities  entered  in  the  Custom  House  books.’  Still,  allowing  this 
illicit  traffic  to  be  equal  to  the  legitimate  trade,  presuming  that  some 
of  these  skins  were  used  for  producing  light  leather  articles  and  were 
wholly  used  up  in  glove-making,  adding  another  like  quantity  to  be 
made  up  into  Irish  gloves,  and  there  yet  remains  a  large  balance  to 
make  up  an  average  annual  produce  of  a  million  skins,  and  equal 
difficulty  in  imagining  the  services  of  an  ‘immense’  number  of 
persons  to  be  required  in  collecting  them.  In  this  year  (1783)  there 
were  no  gloves  exported  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  or  England,  the 
principal  channels  of  trade,  and  by  reason  of  the  Navigation  Act  the 
only  considerable  channels  of  export.  To  Newfoundland,  Ireland 
sent  48  pairs  of  gloves,  and  to  Nova  Scotia  1,014  pairs.  From 
England  were  brought  in  743  pairs,  at  an  estimated  value  of  3s.  per 
pair.  A  large  trade,  too,  was  done  in  French  gloves,  although  the 
figures  for  1783  are  not  shown.  But  in  1765,  5,747  pairs  of  French 
gloves  were  imported  into  Ireland,  5,030  pairs  in  1766,  12,726  pairs 
in  1775,  and  4,176  pairs  in  1776,  showing  a  large  and  generally  stable 
trade.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  cite  higher  authorities  on  Irish 
trade  than  those  quoted,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the  large 
number  of  tracts  on  Irish  trade  all  are  silent  as  to  this  great  glove 
traffic,  aud  it  i3  most  probable  that  even  if  the  flood-mark  of  Irish 
prosperity  in  glove  manufacture  were  again  reached  the  country 
would  hardly  be  sensible  of  it.  The  idea  of  making  the  industry  a 
profitable  or  extensive  one  iu  these  days  must  bo  pronounced 
altogether  hopeless.  It  is  very  easy  to  advocate  that  a  factory  shall 
be  established  in  every  town  of  importance,  and  Irishwomen  induced 
to  make  each  successful  by  patronising  only  home  manufactures ; 
but  Ireland  has,  unfortunately,  no  possibility  of  becoming  self- 
supporting,  and,  in  this  respect,  no  hope  of  beiDg  able  to  encounter 
the  competition  of  France  or  England.  The  only  remaining  connec¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  with  glove  manufacture  is  the  existence  of  a  solitary 
factory  at  Cork,  and  an  inconsiderable  trade  in  kid  skins,  which  are 
annually  collected,  chiefly  by  French  agents.” 


COCKS’S  DIARY  IN  JAPAN  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY* 

In  the  history  of  our  relations  with  the  Far  East,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes,  as  Mr.  Thompson  well  says  in  his 
preface,  is  that  of  our  early  and  brief  connection  with  Japan  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  volumes 
contaiu  a  record  of  the  only  factory  established  by  the  English 
— that  of  Firando  (Hirado) — previously  to  the  Treaties  of  1858. 
The  factory,  consisting  of  eight  members,  endured  for  twelve 
years,  namely,  from  1612  to  1623;  but  the  Diary  of  its  Cape 
(capo)  or  head  merchant,  Richard  Cocks — at  least,  so  much  of  it 
as  has  been  preserved— which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  present 
work,  covers  only  portions  of  that  interval,  from  the  middle  of 
1615  to  the  beginning  of  1619,  and  from  the  end  of  1620  to  March, 
1622,  nearly  two  years  anterior  to  the  abandonment  of  the  factory, 
which  at  no  period  of  its  existence  had  shown  much  vitality. 
The  Dutch  had  preceded  us  at  Firando  (first  made  a  trading 
station  by  the  Spaniai'ds  and  Portuguese  about  1550),  their 
settlement  dating  from  1609,  and  they  remained  there  long  after 
Cocks’s  departure,  but  finally  removed  to  the  far  more  com¬ 
modious  harbour  aud  convenient  commercial  centre  of  Nagasaki. 
The  Dutch  and  English  were  allied  in  hostility  to  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  %vlio  claimed  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Eastern  seas ;  but  the  Diary  gives  many  amusing  proofs,  and 
some  which  are  not  amusing,  of  the  bitter  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  each  other. 

Before  dipping  into  the  Diary,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
its  author.  Mr.  Thompson  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Coventry,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  a  North- 
countryman.  Iu  a  postscript  to  a  letter  dated  from  Fushamy 
(Fushimi),  September,  1617,  and  addressed  to  two  of  the  “  mer¬ 
chants  ”  at  Firando,  printed  by  Mr.  Thompson  among  the  corre¬ 
spondence  appended  to  the  second  volume,  Cocks  asks  to  be 
commended  *‘  to  all  our  frendes,  both  hees  and  howes.”  Now,  hoive 
(hoo),  which  Mr.  Thompson  rightly  supposes  to  be  a  descendant 

*  Diary  of  Richard  Codes,  Cape-Merchant  in  the  English  factory  in  Japan  1615- 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heo,  is  a  common  North-country  expression 
for  she,  but  is  not,  we  believe,  often  heard  south  of  the  Trent  or 
the  Mersey.  Cocks  was  a  man  of  some  substance  and  position, 
an  original  member  of  the  East  India  Company,  incorporated 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  1600,  and  a  member  also  of  the 
Company  of  “  Merchant  Adventurers.”  He  was  likewise  “free 
of  the  old  House,”  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters. 
He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilson,  Secretary  to  Lord  Treasurer  Salisbury.  On  the  whole, 
he  seems  to  have  been,  as  Wilson  describes  him,  a  man  of 
honesty  and  judgment,  notwithstanding  King  James’s  exclama¬ 
tion  on  hearing  some  of  his  letters  read,  that  they  contained 
the  “  loudest  lies  he  had  ever  heard.”  His  book  learning 
was  not  great,  but  he  had  some;  could  quote  Latin,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  few  books,  and  tells  us  of  his  purchase  on  one 
occasion  of  “  fifty -four  Japan  bookes  printed,  their  anti- 
queties  and  cronocles  from  their  first  begyning,  cost  eight  taels 
nine  mace,”  which  according  to  his  own  computation  would  be 
about  forty-five  shillings,  decidedly  a  high  price,  if  by  “bookes” 
he  means  volumes,  as  is  most  probably  the  case.  The  ill-success 
of  the  Firando  factory  was  attributed,  with  some  justice,  to  the 
simplicity  and  carelessness  of  the  “  Cape  ”  merchant,  and  poor 
Cocks  found  anything  but  a  welcome  on  his  return  to  Batavia, 
whence  he  took  skip  home  in  February,  1624,  and  died  at  sea,  a 
worn-out  and  disappointed  man,  in  the  following  month. 

With  the  Japanese  he  appears  to  have  lived  on  good  terms, 
though  the  traders  and  labourers  he  has  to  deal  with  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  as  a  fickle,  “  brabling,”  treacherous  folk,  not  too 
fond  of  paying  their  debts.  He  goes  to  the  play,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  tells  us  nothing  of  what  he  saw,  and  joins  often 
enough  in  the  Japanese  diversion  of  witnessing  the  per¬ 
formances  of  “  caboques,”  by  which  he  probably  means 
“Kabuki  yakuslia”  (operatic  performers),  rather  than  “  Kabu,” 
as  Mr.  Thompson  supposes.  He  never  forgets,  when  he  makes  a 
journey,  to  bring  back  with  him  presents  for  his  friends,  “  nifon 
catange  ”  (nippon  katacki) — in  the  Japanese  fashion — and  is 
especially  careful  to  remember  his  Japanese  wife,  whom  he  calls 
Matinga,  a  name  the  present  writer  is  wholly  unable  to  recog¬ 
nise.  To  “  nifon  catange,”  indeed,  he  is  always  anxious  to  con¬ 
form,  but  is  not  sorry  when  circumstances  allow  of  his  escaping 
an  expensive  observance  of  it.  Thus,  on  October  16th,  1615,  he 
tells  us  that  a  “  fyre  arrow  ”  was  “  shot  out  of  a  sherbo  ” — what¬ 
ever  that  may  be — before  the  King  of  Crates  (Karatsu,  or 
Kuratsu)  and  the  King  of  Firando,  but  that  the  latter,  depart¬ 
ing  about  midnight,  “  saved  the  geveing  a  present  of  two 
damoskt  (damascened)  fowling-peeces,  yf  he  had  staid  till  morn- 
inge.”  A  true  Protestant,  he  hates  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  “  Portugals  ”  ;  in  his  letters,  he  notes  delightedly  that 
the  “  Emperour  ”  is  “  noe  frend  ”  to  either,  and  seldom  loses  an  occa¬ 
sion  in  his  Diary  of  saying  an  ill  word  about  them.  Sometimes  he 
extends  hospitality  to  a  fugitive  “  padre,”  but  when  the  ‘  Eliza¬ 
beth  ’  captures  a  Japanese  junk  having  on  board  the  two  fathers, 
Zuniga  and  Flores,  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  prove  them  to  be 
Catholic  missionaries,  in  order  that  the  junk  may  be  adjudged 
to  him  and  his  Dutch  colleague  as  a  prize.  There  are  Japanese 
accounts  extant  of  this  occurrence  which  tally  with  Cocks’s 
narration,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  forged  letters  were  used  to 
ensure  the  condemnation  of  the  fathers,  who  were  burnt,  while  all 
the  crew  were  beheaded,  and  that  Cocks  and  his  Dutch  colleague 
were  at  least  accessories  to  the  shameful  plot.  One  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  Japanese  massing  all  foreigners  together  under 
the  title  of  southern  or  western  barbarians.  The  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  sailors  was  an  equal  reproach  to  either 
nation ;  they  were  eternally  drinking  and  brawling  with  each 
other  or  the  natives.  On  one  occasion  the  J apanese  authori¬ 
ties  lost  patience,  and  seizing  a  couple  of  Dutchmen  who 
had  given  “  a  skram  or  two  to  some  Japons,”  had  them 
“  haled  out  into  the  fields  and  their  heads  cut  offe  and 
sent  home  to  the  Hollands’  howse,”  and  this  “  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  previleges  which  we  and  the  Hollanders,”  says  Cocks  in 
a  letter  dated  September,  1621,  “  have  from  the  emperours  of 
Japan,  that  the  Japons  shall  not  execute  any  justice  upon  our 
people.”  In  another  letter,  dated  October,  1621,  Cocks  himself 
complains  “  of  the  unrulynesse  of  many  of  our  marrenors  and 
sealers,  and  some  of  them  not  of  the  meanest  sort,  whoe  dailie 
lie  ashore  at  tipling  bowses,  wasting  their  goodes,  &c.”  Severe 
measures  were  taken  with  but  little  effect.  The  Dutch  beheaded 
a  man  who  had  killed  an  Englishman ;  an  Englishman  was 
hanged  at  the  yardarm  of  the  ‘  Elizabeth  ’  for  killing  a  Dutch¬ 
man.  Four  Englishmen  who  were  deserters  were  caught  by 
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the  Japanese  and  hanged  “by  generall  consent  [of  the 
Factory  ?],  according  to  marshall  law.”  Other  defaulters  and 
brawlers  were  flogged,  and  “  then  washed  in  brine  ”  and  flogged 
again.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  men 
were  taken  out  of  the  slums  of  London,  were  ill-lodged,  ill-fed, 
and  ill-treated  on  board,  and  had — what  is  still  the  case  in 
many  foreign  ports — no  place  whatever  to  go  to  save  a  low 
grogshop  when  on  leave  ashore. 

Cocks  relates  two  journeys  to  Yedo,  on  either  occasion  taking 
the  Tokaido  both  out  and  homewards.  Though  somewhat  bare, 
the  accounts  he  gives  of  these  journeys  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  the  Diary.  At  Fusliimi  he  saw  a  man 
“  curseyfied  upon  a  crosse  ”  for  murder,  and  in  another  place 
“  some  eight  or  ten  malefactor’s  headss  set  upon  tymbers  by 
the  hieway  side.”  “Yf  it  were  not,”  he  adds,  “for  this  strict 
justice,  it  were  no  liveing  among  them, —  they  are  so  villanouse 
desperate.”  Much  the  same  sights,  we  may  add,  were  common 
enough  throughout  Japan  up  to  less  than  twenty  years  ago. 
The  fact  is  hardly  credible  to  those  who  have  known  the 
country  only  since  1868,  but  so  it  was.  Of  Haconey 
(Hakone),  so  well  known  to  Yokohama  residents,  who  make  it 
one  of  their  summer  resorts,  he  only  notices  “  the  great  pond  (a 
lake  occupying  an  ancient  crater  some  four  miles  long  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  broad)  with  the  devill.”  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Edo  (Yedo),  on  the  first  journey  there  “  hapned  an 
exceeding  earthquake,”  which  became  “  soe  extreame  that  I 
thought  the  bowse  would  hove  falne  downe  on  our  heads,  and 
so  wos  glad  to  run  out  of  doares  without  hat  or  sbewes.” 
Twenty-two  years  before,  he  was  told,  there  had  been  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  Bungo,  in  which  a  city  of  4,000  “  liowseholds  ”  sank 
into  the  sea,  a  mountain  hard  by  was  clove  “  in  the  middell,” 
and  “  it  rayned  long  haire  lyke  unto  that  of  men’s  heads.’’ 
Cocks  had  an  audience  of  the  “  Slirongo”  (Shogun),  Hidetada, — 
Iyeyasu,  commonly  referred  to  in  the  Diary  as  Ogosho  Sama, 
had  died  shortly  before.  On  the  latter,  the  author  of  the  Jingo 
Dailti  (History  of  the  Fifteen  Sovereigns  of  the  Tokugawa  Line) 
passes  the  following  panegyric: — “Was  he  not  an  invincible 
warrior  in  the  field,  an  incomparable  ruler  in  the  cabinet,  full 
of  love  for  the  people,  the  justest  of  men  !  ” 

With  Cocks  were  admitted  Eaton  and  Wilson,  two  of  the 
“  merchants.”  Hidetada  “  sat  -alone  upon  a  place  something 

rising . and  had  a  silk  catabra  (a  summer  cape,  Icatabira) 

of  a  bright  blewe  on  his  backe.  He  set  upon  the  mattes  cross- 
leged,  like  a  telier.”  Cocks  was  greatly  struck  by  the  rich 
decoration  of  the  “  Emperours  pallis,”  especially  by  the  lavish 

gilding  and  the  “  paynting . of  lyons,  tigers,  onces, 

panthers,  eagles,  and  other  beastes  and  fowles,  very  lyvely 
drawne,  and  more  esteemed  than  the  gilding.”  Hidetada  re¬ 
turned  the  obeisance  of  his  visitors,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
conversed  with  them.  Of  Cocks’s  doings  upon  this  visit  to 
Yedo,  the  best  account  will  be  found  in  his  letter  to  the  East 
India  Company,  dated  January  1st,  1616  (7),  and  printed  in  the 
correspondence.  The  Shogun  had  evidently  determined  to  get 
rid  of  all  foreign  Christians,  and  Cocks  had  much  ado  to  make 
the  Court  understand  that  although  the  English  were  Christians, 
they  were  of  a  totally  different  sort  from  those  who  held  with  the 
Pope  and  followed  the  “  padres.”  The  Government,  however, 
were  only  half-convinced,  and  would  not  definitely  confirm  the 
privileges  granted  by  Taiko  and  Iyeyasu. 

Cocks  saw  a  good  deal  of  William  Adams,  who  died  during 
the  existence  of  the  factory,  but  gives  fewer  details  about  him 
than  one  would  wish.  He  recognises  the  influence  he  bad  at 
Court,  and  no  doubt  held  him  in  great  respect.  He  did  not, 
however,  quite  like  him,  and  thought  he  did  not  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  favour  of  his  countrymen  as  much  as  he  might  have 
done.  Probably,  Adams  was  a  little  more  anxious  to  be  just 
than  suited  the  “  Cape-merchant.” 

Mr.  Thompson’s  introduction  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
and  places  vividly  before  the  reader  the  situation  of  Japan  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  mysteries  of 
Cocks’s  orthography  he  has  taken  no  small  pains  to  unravel,  and, 
on  the  whole,  with  great  success.  The  correspondence  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting 
than  the  Diary,  but  the  latter  is  full  of  quaint  entries,  which 
will  be  read  with  especial  delight  by  those — and  their  number  is 
increasing  daily — who  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
country,  its  people,  and  their  ways. 


DISARMED* 

Falling  in  love  is,  no  doubt,  a  refreshingly  novel  sensation  to 
each  member  of  the  human  race,  for  at  least  once  in  his  or  her 
life  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  sadly  hackneyed 
affair  to  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  so  also  is  the  expression  of  it. 
“I  love  you,”  is  not  a  sentence  that  admits  of  much  variety  of 
treatment ;  originality  cannot  well  be  imparted  to  it,  even 
though  it  be  contorted,  reversed,  and  turned  inside  out,  like 
Monsieur  Jourdain’s  famous  address  to  the  eyes  of  his  belle 
marquise ;  consequently,  the  alternate  ecstacies  and  woes  of 
lovers,  which  supply  the  chief  theme  of  a  large  proportion  of 
novels,  are  apt  to  become  wearisome.  Disarmed,  however,  takes 
us  to  other  fields,  and  is  welcome  as  a  cleverly-written  story,, 
which  supplies  the  seeker  after  mental  recreation  with  enter¬ 
tainment  drawn  from  less  common-place  sources  than  mere  love- 
making,  while  yet  it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  that  article 
to  conform  to  the  orthodox  novel  requirements.  The  opening 
paragraph  creates  a  favourable  impression  of  brightness  and 
vivacity,  which  is  justified  by  the  sequel.  With  those  superior 
mortals  who  consider  all  works  of  fiction  as  things  too  frivolous 
to  be  worth  looking  at,  we  have  obviously  no  concern,  and  da 
not  expect  them  to  agree  with  us.  But  we  venture  to  assure 
individuals  of  a  more  “lievious”  turn  of  mind,  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Miss  Betham-Edwards  at  starting,  as 
to  the  delight  afforded  by  “  happy  surprises,”  are  such  as  will 
infallibly  command  the  approval  of  any  genuine  lover  of  novels. 
Her  commencement  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  serene  confidence 
in  its  author ;  for  one  feels  that  she  would  surely  not  praise 
“  happy  surprises  ”  as  she  does,  if  she  did  not  intend  to  contrive 
some  of  them  for  the  delectation  of  her  readers. 

Setting  out  with  this  expectation,  it  is  less  astonishing  than 
it  might  otherwise  be,  to  find  oneself  immediately  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  doings  of  an  old  lady  of  nearly  seventy.  Miss 
Hermitage,  as  she  is  named,  is  a  bold  and  spirited  conception  of 
a  character  which,  though,  perhaps,  not  very  likely  to  exist  in 
real  life,  is  yet  not  to  be  called  altogether  impossible.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  materials  of  which  she  is  composed  are 
to  be  found  in  human  nature,  even  though  they  may  not 
actually  be  combined  in  any  one  living  whole.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  miser,  and  after  passing  a  dreary  existence  till  her 
father’s  death,  she  comes  into  fortune  and  freedom  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  and  determines  to  make  up  in  a  few  years  for  the  dullness 
of  a  lifetime.  She  will  spend,  make  merry,  and  compensate  her¬ 
self  as  far  as  may  be  for  the  blank  monotony  which  she  has 
hitherto  endured.  The  past  repression  has  dwarfed  her 
sympathies  and  made  her  heartless,  but  it  has  not  deprived  her 
of  the  power  of  enjoyment.  She  is  quite  conscious  of  her 
“  sound,  healthy,  unflagging  appetite  for  enjoyment,”  and 
rejoices  over  it,  “  like  a  girl  just  awakened  to  the  consciousness- 
of  beauty  and  its  power.”  Having  a  frame  of  iron,  she  looks 
forward  to  getting  still  twenty  years  of  satisfaction  out  of  her 
life,  and  announces  that  if  she  can  do  that,  she  thinks  she  need 
not  grumble.  Incessant,  ever-varied  amusement  is  what  she 
covets  and  is  resolved  to  have,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  “Amuse¬ 
ment,”  she  says,  “ is  another  name  for  happiness.  Why  was  I  un¬ 
happy  in  my  youth  P  Because  I  never  got  any  amusement.  Why 
am  I  as  happy  now  as  the  day  is  long,  though  but  a  withered 
old  woman  ?  Because  I  am  amused.”  Enormously  rich,  she 
squanders  endless  sums  upon  her  own  pleasure,  without  a  qualm 
on  the  score  of  their  being  spent  on  an  unworthy  object.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  her  morality  : — “  What  were  we  sent  into  the 
world  for,  but  to  amuse  ourselves  ?  What  were  others  sent  into 
the  world  for,  but  to  amuse  us  ?  Let  those  sophisticate  who 
may  about  moral  obligation  and  Christian  duty.  We  bid  them 
pack ;  and  in  amusing  ourselves,  do  good  all  round,  without 
taking  any  trouble !”  Of  course,  everything  unpleasant  is  to 
be  banished  from  her  presence,  and  she  will  tolerate  no  creature 
about  her  who  presumes  to  make  evident  any  anxieties  or 
sufferings  of  its  own.  She  declines  to  be  accompanied  on  a 
visit  to  Paris  by  an  old  cousin  whose  society  she  enjoys,  because,. 
“  At  his  age,  who  can  tell  what  may  happen  P  And  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  might  die  in  the  house !”  To 
fall  ill,  be  low-spirited,  marry,  or  die,  are  social  sins  of  the  first 
magnitude,  in  her  eyes.  She  is  aware  that  people  must  be  ail¬ 
ing  at  times,  must  have  trouble,  must  pair  off,  must  make  an 
end ;  but  she  considers  them  bound  “  to  perform  their  duties 
amusingly,  or  at  least  agi'eeably,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  others.”  Cynical,  selfish,  unfeeling  as  she  is,  de- 
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-daring  that  the  very  word  “philanthropy”  drives  her  mad,  she 
would  not  he  altogether  comfortable  if  she  gave  nothing  to  the 
poor,  so  she  “  does  her  charities  handsomely,  to  ease  her  con¬ 
science,  and  there  the  matter  ends.”  That  charity  which  she 
recognises  as  a  duty  she  performs,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  a 
most  stand-aloof  and  unsympathetic  fashion.  Almost,  if 
not  quite,  a  heathen,  she,  nevertheless,  accompanies  a  cheque 
for  £5,000  to  a  charitable  lady  with  the  words,  “  Save  my 
soul  by  your  prayers.”  And  though,  as  a  rule,  profoundly 
•indifferent  to  her  iniquities,  as  long  as  their  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  can  be  kept  out  of  sight,  she  yet,  when  alarmed  by 
an  unusually  violent  thunderstorm,  has  a  twinge  of  some  feeling 
•akin  to  remorse,  on  account  of  a  misdeed  which  troubles  her  not 
at  all  at  other  times.  We  have  an  idea  that  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  may  have  a  deeper  purpose  than  is  at  first  apparent 
in  her  portrait  of  this  hard,  selfish,  worldly,  evil,  old  Epicurean, 
and  may  intend  it  to  remind  those  whose  lines  have  fallen  in 
pleasant  places  of  a  danger  to  which  they  are  liable.  For  Miss 
Hermitage,  utterly  callous  to  sin  and  suffering  as  long  as  she  is 
herself  amused,  refusing  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  any- 
'thing  that  can  make  her  think  of  the  misery  that  is  in  the 
world,  grudging  nothing  for  the  gratification  of  her  whims, 
and  throwing  to  conscience  a  sop  that  costs  her  nothing,  lest 
it  should  reproach  her  for  her  lavish  expenditure, — is  she  not  a 
very  incarnation  of  that  spirit  which  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  has  a  tendency  to  produce  in  humanity  ? 

Readers  are  referred  to  the  book  itself  for  an  account  of  the 
masquerades  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds  devised  by  Miss 
Hermitage’s  white  slaves  to  satisfy  her  insatiable  appetite  for 
amusement.  Her  individuality  struck  us  so  much  that  we  have 
dwelt  upon  her  at  a  length  which  prevents  our  expatiating 
upon  these  things,  or  upon  the  other  people  in  the  story ;  and  we 
•can  only  mention  that  they  are  to  be  found  there,  and  that  its 
interest  by  no  means  centres  exclusively  on  her.  A  strong 
contrast  is  presented  by  Stephana,  a  younger  lady,  who  is  also 
very  rich,  but  who  is  wholly  devoted  to  philanthropical  schemes 
and  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  she  is  mesmeric, 
visionary,  eccentric,  and  somehow  not  altogether  human,  in 
spite  of  her  amiability.  Then,  too,  there  is  Valerian,  who 
must  be  accepted  as  the  hero,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other 
male  character  of  sufficient  importance  to  dispute  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  him.  He  is,  however,  an  unsatisfactory  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  rule ;  for,  though  clever  and  plausible,  he  is  too 
shallow,  weak,  worldly,  vacillating,  and  cold-blooded,  ever  to 
appear  in  a  heroic  light ;  one  feels  that  the  proud,  affectionate, 
impulsive,  true-hearted  girl  who  finally  falls  to  his  lot  is  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  him,  and  that  one  has  a  right  to  be  irritated  at 
her  not  being  provided  with  a  more  worthy  mate.  We  think, 
by-the-bye,  that  a  happier  title  might  have  been  found  than 
Disarmed,  as  that  hardly  gives  sufficient  clue  to  the  contents  of 
the  book. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- ♦ — 

GIFT  BOOKS. 

Of  the  annual  volumes  of  magazines,  we  are  inclined  to  place  first, 
for  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  contents,  The  Magazine  of  Ait. 
(Cassell  and  Co.)  The  frontispiece  is  an  attractive  etching,  “Maiden 
Dreams,”  drawn  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Seymour  and  executed  by  M.  Lulauze. 
The  illustrations  well  fulfil  the  promise  of  this  beginning,  and  the 
letterpress  does  not  fall  behind  in  merit.  Both  are  well  represented, 
to  take  one  instance  out  of  many  that  present  themselves,  in  M.  Izaac 
Pavlovsky’s  account  of  the  Polish  sculptor,  Mark  Antokolsky.  It  is 
a  striking  history  of  the  struggle  of  genius  under  difficulties,  and  the 
drawings  that  accompany  it,  representing  the  statues  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  are  very  impressive.  Of  the  other 
contents,  we  may  mention  articles  on  the  “  Country  of  Millet,” 
'“Greek  Myths  in  Greek  Art,”  “Sculpture  in  Pictland,”  “Elton 
Ware,”  “  The  Pipes  of  All  Peoples,”  and  a  particularly  interesting 
account  of  “  The  Slade  Girls,”  i.e.,  of  the  women  students  at  the 

Slade  School  in  University  College,  London. - -Good  Words 

has,  as  usual,  many  attractions,  the  chief,  perhaps,  being  Mr. 
Besant’s  novel,  “  All  in  a  Garden  Fair,”  of  which  we  may  pro¬ 
bably  find  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere.  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
has  also  contributed  a  novel,  “  Pearla,”  which  we  have  noticed.  No 
magazine  seems  to  command  the  services  of  such  a  staff ;  none 
certainly  offers  to  its  readers  a  more  attractive  table  of  contents.  It 
has,  however,  competitors  which  run  it  close,  though  not,  perhaps, 
following  exactly  the  same  lines.  To  The  Boy’s  Own  Annual  ( Leisure 
Hoar  Office),  for  instance,  M.  Jules  Verne  contributes  one  of  his 
inimitable  stories,  “  Godfrey  Morgan  :  a  Californian  Mystery  Mr. 


Ascott  Hope,  who  is  also  a  master  in  his  own  line,  “The  Tell-Tale 
a  School  Story  ;”  and  Mr.  David  Ker  and  Mr.  Whitchurch  Sadler 
tales  of  the  kind  in  which  they  are  known  to  excel.  Thei’e  are 
papers  on  cricket,  athletics,  and  other  sports.  Useful  things  are  well 
represented  by  articles  on  carpentering,  matters  of  natural  history) 
the  keeping  of  pets,  &c.  Altogether,  this  is  an  abundant  store  of 
amusement  and  information. — - — The  Girl’s  Own  Annual  (same 
publishers)  presents,  with  an  appropriate  difference,  much  the  same 
features  as  its  companion  volumes.  “Bound  to  Earth,”  by  the  Author 
of  “Phil’s  Fortunes,”  and  “A  Long  Lane  with  a  Turning,”  by  Miss 
Sarah  Doudney,  are  the  chief  tales  ;  and  there  are  papers  of  all  kinds, 
with  an  abundance  of  matter,  useful  and  entertaining. — —We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  The  Union  Jack  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  which  had  been 
so  excellently  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  has  come  to  an  end. 
Young  readers  must  be  very  well  off,  we  might  say  too  well  off,  if  so 
good  a  magazine  has  not  secured  sufficient  patronage.  The  volume 
before  us  seems  as  good  as  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Percy  St.  John 
contributes  a  tale  of  life  among  Indians,  “Sweet  Flowex',  or,  Bed- 
skins  and  Pale-faces Mr.  Henty,  “  Jack  Archer,  a  Tale  of  the 
Crimea,”  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere;  and,  among  other  good 
things,  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  amusing  marvels  of  the 
“  Major.”  There  are  some  interesting  papers,  written  by  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  know  their  business,  on  “The  Lawn  Tennis  of  the  Year.” 
No  notice,  we  see,  is  taken  of  the  matches  played  by  the  American 
pair,  though  these  were  certainly  worth  recording.  We  agree  with 
the  writers  that  in  a  great  tournament  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
second  prize  should  go  to  the  second-best  man.  If  there  are  twenty-four 
entries,  and  these  happen  to  be  drawn  in  the  order  of  merit,  the  second 
prize  will  fall  not  to  the  second,  but  to  the  thirteenth. - Sunday  Read¬ 

ings  for  the  Young  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.)  fulfils  its 
promise  excellently.  Both  illustrations  and  letterpress  seem  to  give 

what  is  wanted. - Routledge’s  Every  Boy’s  Annual  (Routledge  and 

Co.)  is  an  old  favourite,  which  keeps  up  well  to  its  standard  of  merit. 
Fiction  is  represented  by  Lieutenant  Low’s  “  Cyril  Hamilton,”  and 
history  by  an  interesting  series  of  papers  on  “  The  Victoria  Cross,” 
from  the  pen  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seccombe.  Colonel  Drayson 
contributes  papers  on  sport,  “  Salmon  and  Trout-fishing  in  North 
America”  being  one  of  his  subjects;  and  Mr.  R.  Routledge  writes  on 
the  “  Electric  Telegraph.”  With  this  book  should  be  mentioned  its  com¬ 
panion  volume,  proceeding  from  the  same  publishers,  Routledge’ s  Every 
Girl’s  Annual.  These  two  magazines  are  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 

Edmund  Routledge  and  Miss  Alina  A.  Leigh  respectively. - The 

Rose-bud  Annual  (Clarke  and  Co.)  is  meant  for  the  youngest  readers 
of  all,  and  should  please  them  well,  with  its  spirited  drawings.  They 
like  to  have  their  things  good,  even  as  do  their  elders. 

The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  Illustrated  by 
Ernest  Maurice  Jessop.  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.) — The  drawings 
here  are  of  decidedly  good  quality,  the  birds  being,  perhaps,  some¬ 
what  better,  or,  anyhow,  more  pleasing  than  the  “  humans.”  The  last, 
“  S.  Jym  Crowe,”  is  especially  excellent.  The  finish  of  all  of  them 
is  noteworthy.  The  artist,  we  see,  signs  himself  “  E.  Maurice,”  but 
there  is  certainly  the  name  of  Jessop  on  the  cover  which  serves  for  a 
title-page. 

We  cannot  profess  to  have  felt  much  satisfaction  in  looking  at  The 
Raven,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — Mr.  Stedman’s  “  comment  upon  the  poem”  which  is 
prefixed  is,  of  course,  worth  reading.  His  remarks  on  Poe’s  strange 
analysis  of  the  mental  processes  which  he  represents  as  having 
resulted  in  the  production  of  The  Raven  is  particularly  judicious 
“My  belief,”  he  writes,  “is  that  the  first  conception  and  rough 
draft  of  the  poem  came  as  inspiration  always  comes;  that  its 
author  then  saw  how  it  might  be  perfected,  giving  it  the  final 
touches  described  in  his  chapter  on  “  Composition,”  and  that  the 
latter,  therefore,  is  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true.”  Dore’s 
illustrations  are  what  we  might  have  expected  from  his  pencil,  full 
of  a  certain  weird  fancy,  but  wanting,  we  think,  in  diguity  and  true 
impressiveness.  Skulls  and  death’s-heads  and  a  skeleton  Time  with 
his  scythe,  for  instance,  are  conventions  which  have  now  lost  all  their 
force.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  poem  is  not  one 
which  well  bears  being  thus  translated  into  the  definite  shapes  which 
the  pencil  produces.  To  take  one  instance,  the  lines, — 

“  Ami  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  ou  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted  nevermore,” 

are  not  adequately  rendered  by  a  figure  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a 
shadow  (and  such  a  shadow,  by  the  way,  as  could  hardly  have  been 
cast  by  any  natural  means),  that  falls  from  the  owl  on  the  Minerva’s 
head.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  much  pains — and  there  is  plenty 
of  good  mechanical  work  in  some  of  the  illustrations — has  been  spent, 
without  quite  as  satisfactory  a  result  as  might  have  been  attained  in  a 
more  suitable  subject. 

Dr.  Stoughton  very  seasonably  publishes  a  “  new  and  revised  ” 
edition  of  his  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Luther.  (Religions  Tract 
Society.) — The  additions  consist  chiefly  of  biographical  details,  col¬ 
lected  by  recent  research.  Among  the  illustrations,  the  most 
notable  novelty  is  a  very  striking  portrait  of  the  great  Reformer,  by 
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Albert  Diirer.  This  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  which  comes  com¬ 
mended  also  by  a  handsome  exterior. 

Brave  Lives  and  Noble.  By  Clara  L.  Mateaux.  (Cassell  and  Co.) 
— Miss  Mateaux  tells  us  in  this  volume  a  number  of  stories  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  Robert  Bruce  and  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  in  more  recent  days,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
Michael  Faraday,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  among  the  heroes  whom 
she  celebrates.  We  need  not  inquire  whether  all  the  incidents  whioh 
she  relates  are  historical,  or  all  the  characters  which  she  gives,  just, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  pleasant  and  readablo  book. 

The  Story  of  Roland.  By  James  Baldwin.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)- — Mr.  Baldwin  makes  an  interesting  book  of  materials  gathered 
with  much  pains,  and  skilfully  employed.  Rouud  the  figure  of 
Charlemagne — the  Charlemagne  of  legend,  not  of  history — are 
grouped  the  knightly  figures  of  whom  Roland  is  the  most  picturesque. 
Then  there  are  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  Oliver  of  Genoa,  Duke  Aymon, 
and  many  more.  Many  of  these  stories  will  be  new  to  their  readers, 
who,  indeed,  could  hardly  find  a  more  interesting  book. 

King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  by  Henry  Frith 
(Routledge  and  Sons),  is  a  modernisation,  suited  to  the  spelling  and, 
we  may  add,  to  the  manners  of  our  own  times.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  better  done  than  other  volumes  which  we  could  name. 
“  J.  T.  K.’s”  little  book  is  as  good  of  its  kind  as  could  be  wished ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  volume  should  not  meet  with  a 
welcome. 

Another  old  favourite  in  a  new  dress,  perhaps  a  little  more  dis¬ 
guised  than  we  might  wish,  is  Far-famed  Tales  from  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments.  (Hogg.)  Still  there  are  readers  who  will 
welcome  the  fishermen,  genies,  viziers  and  caliphs,  Sindbad,  Aladdin, 
and  Ali  Baba,  even  though  they  have  lost  something  of  their  genuine 
Oriental  aspect. 

The  City  in  the  Sea  :  Stories  of  the  Old  Venetians.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Belt  and  Spur,”  (Seeley  and  Co.) — This  volume  attracts  at  once  by 
its  illustrations,  with  their  quaint  outlines  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colouring.  Some  of  them  are  familiar  designs.  “  Carlo  Malatesta 
taken  Prisoner”  is  from  a  well-known  picture,  and  there  is  the 
“  Brides  of  Venice.”  But  most  will  be  as  novel  as  they  are  certainly 
interesting.  We  may  mention  the  quaint  presentation  of  a  ship 
entitled  “  In  the  Port  of  Acre,”  and  the  more  realistic  “  Bucentoro.” 
Another  striking  naval  piece  is  “  The  Siege  of  Ghioccia,”  while  in 
another  line  we  have  “  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Jacopo  Foscari and, 
again,  in  curious  contrast  to  the  mediaeval  aspect  of  this  last,  the 
“  Doge  going  in  Procession,”  from  the  original  of  Tiepolo  and  Canaletto, 
which  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  narrative 
deals  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  Venetian  history, 
the  doings  of  the  City  in  the  Crusades  ;  one  of  its  least  creditable 
exploits,  the  taking  of  Constantinople ;  the  wars  with  Genoa,  &c. 
The  writer  tells  the  story  with  much  skill,  though  we  might  suggest 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  connection  of  the  sentences.  The  “and  ” 
so  frequently  repeated  produces  a  somewhat  monotonous  effect. 

George  Washington.  By  George  M.  Thayer.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) — Mr.  Thayer,  who  told  so  well  the  story  of  “  From 
Log  Cabin  to  White  House,”  has  now  attempted  a  more  difficult  sub¬ 
ject,  more  difficult  because  it  has  less  of  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
in  the  “  boyhood  and  manhood  ”  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  Bowes,  Everett,  and  Bancroft  are  among  those  who  have 
told  the  story  of  this  great  life  before  Mr.  Thayer,  and  it  is  no  small 
credit  to  him  that  he  is  able  to  hold  his  own  with  them.  For  young 
readers,  this  volume  is,  we  take  it,  specially  suitable.  Many  details 
— and  the  details  of  the  War  of  Independence  are  often  wearisome, 
except  from  points  of  local  interest — are  omitted,  and  the  broad 
features  of  the  narrative,  as  they  go  to  make  up  Washington’s  heroic 
figure,  preserved.  A  few  words  might  have  been  given,  as  explana¬ 
tion,  not  excuse,  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  conduct,  indicating  his 
unworthy  treatment  by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  Ocean  Wave,  by  Henry  Stewart  (Hogg),  consists  of  Naval 
narratives,  tales  of  adventure  and  of  discovery,  of  peace  and  of  war. 
The  volume  begins  with  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  great  discoverers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  Columbus,  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Magellan,  and  others.  The  second 
chapter  is  given  to  “  The  Old  English  Sea-Kings,”  the  third  to  “  The 
Buccaneers  and  Pirates.”  The  voyages  of  Anson  and  Cook  are  nar¬ 
rated  ;  a  chapter  narrates  “  Anecdotes  of  English  Admirals  from 
Blake  to  Nelson,”  and  another  is  specially  devoted  to  the  exciting 
theme  of  “  Lord  Cochrane’s  Exploits.”  The  claim  of  the  volume  to 
novelty  is  the  account  it  gives  of  the  naval  operations  in  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  and  the  latest  addition  which  it  makes  to  the  tale  of 
Arctic  adventure. 

We  have  received  The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel 
Defoe.  Newly  edited  after  the  original  editions.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
— The  editor,  using  the  initials  “S.  R.  B.,”  gives  in  an  introduction 
an  account  of  Defoe,  which  is  brief  and  very  much  to  the  point.  The 
illustrations  are  effective. 


the  Christmas  Number  for  Children. — This  magazine  scarcely  does 
itself  justice  in  adopting  this  name.  We  mean  that  it  is  much  more 
than  a  book  for  what  is  called  Sunday  reading,  and  it  rather  cuts 
itself  off,  by  its  title,  from  the  general  reading  public,  which  is  be¬ 
coming  much  less  narrow  and  severe  in  the  line  which  it  draws 
between  secular  books  and  those  supposed  to  supply  the  only  reading 
fit  for  Sundays.  We  have  a  strong  feeling  that  regular  Biblical 
education  is  terribly  neglected,  and  particularly  amongst  the  higher 
classes ;  but  we  also  feel  that,  except  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
study,  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  that  of  confining  young 
people  to  “Sunday,”  or  “good”  books.  Now,  there  is  nothing  of  a 
goody-goody  character  about  the  Sunday  Magazine,  except  that  there  i3 
a  special  department  of  it  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
young  children ;  and  we  think  its  title  a  mistaken  one,  and  calculated  to 
frighten  away  two  classes  of  readers  :  the  class,  that  is  so  sadly  exten¬ 
sive  now,  that  thinks  itself  too  scientific  and  philosophic  to  be  deluded 
by  the  old  superstitious  beliefs  in  things  called  “  sacred  ” ;  and  the  class 
of  volatile  readers  that  instinctively  shuns  any  book  that  sounds 
solemn,  dull,  or  heavy.  Now,  we  have  not,  year  after  year,  perused 
this  ponderous  volume  without  being  able  to  assure  our  readers  that 
there  is  nothing  “preachy”  or  “goody-goody”  about  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  and  that  they  will  find  as  much  secular  matter  in  it,  as 
universal,  varied,  and  interesting,  as  they  can  desire.  The  large 
number  of  Reverend  Gentlemen  —  even  of  Reverend  Doctors  —  who 
figure  in  the  list  of  authors,  no  doubt  alarms  ordinary  readers  with 
the  ponderous  learning  and  severe  morality  that  they  conclude  is  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Here,  again,  let  us  assure  them  that  we 
find  “  the  Cloth  ”  using  its  influence  and  power  in  all  kinds  of  secular 
directions ;  and  we  observe,  not  unfrequently,  that  these  gentlemen  can 
be  very  lively  and  amusing,  and  are  much  brighter  and  cleverer,  and 
talk  much  more  to  the  purpose  on  ordinary  topics,  in  a  magazine  or 
review,  than  when  speaking  with  assumed  authority  from  the 
pulpit.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  in  the  stories,  biographies, 
travels,  &c.,  there  is  a  preponderance  on  the  side  of  subjects 
with  a  religious  tendency  or  reference ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being,  therefore,  without  piquancy  or  excitement  for  the  most 
hearty  hater  of  all  that  is  solemn.  And  there  is  an  abundance 
of  matter  that  is  not  serious  in  any  way.  The  very  tale, 
“  How  It  All  Came  Round,”  that  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  this 
volume — though  we  do  not  by  any  means  entirely  agree  with  its 
doctrinal  teaching,  and  though  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  innumerable  coincidences  which  help  on  its  remarkable 
plot — contrives  to  rivet  our  interest  to  an  extent  that  we  do  not 
nearly  always  realise  in  the  very  secular  stories  that  flaunt  their 
gay  bindings  on  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son’s  bookstalls.  The 
illustrations  are  many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
poetry  certainly  advances  on  that  of  former  years,  and  contains 
pieces  of  true  poetic  power,  as  well  as  feeling.  Little  Snowflakes 
is  exceedingly  good,  on  the  whole,  and  contains  a  delightful 
little  story,  called  “  Scarlet  Anemones,”  by  the  authoress  of  the 
long  serial  story  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  which  we  have  been 
noticing,  L.  T.  Meade.  “  Bizzy  ” — short  for  Bismarck — is  another 
charming  story.  “  The  Big  Peasant  and  the  Little  Duke  ”  is  the 
only  blot  in  this  little  book.  There  is  no  moral  purpose  served  to 
balance  the  pain  it  inflicts ;  and  seems  anything  but  a  successful 
effort  towards  making  Christmas  happy  to  the  young  reader. 

Tales  Published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge. — Paths  in  ths  Great  Waters.  By  E.  A. 
Hoare,  M.A. — This  is  a  story  of  the  colonisation  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Hoare  mixes  together,  after  the  manner  of  his  craft,  real 
and  imaginary  persons,  and  makes  a  tale  which  will  probably 
please  many  readers. — — Pirates’  Creek,  by  S.  W.  Sadler,  R.N., 
is  an  old-fashioned  story  of  adventure.  The  hero  leaves  his 
desk  in  a  merchant’s  office,  very  much  to  his  delight,  to  search  for  a 
concealed  treasure.  He  meets,  of  course,  with  a  number  of  adverse 
adventures,  which  he  and  the  reader  endure  with  equanimity,  aware 
that  a  good  Providence,  in  the  shape  of  an  author,  is  bound  not  to 
allow  him  to  come  to  any  permanent  harm.  Mr.  Sadler  is,  of  course, 
at  home  in  most  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  the  more 
romantic  adventures  it  is  easy  to  take  for  granted.  The  number  of 
people  who  know  by  actual  experience  how  buried  treasures  are 
found  is  probably  few,  and  the  proportion  of  them  who  are  to 

be  found  among  the  readers  of  this  book  almost  infinitesimal. - 

Home  and  School. — This  is  described  as  a  sequel  to  “  The  Snowball 
Society,”  a  tale  which  we  are  sorry  to  have  missed,  if  it  is  as  good 
as  that  which  is  now  before  us.  The  writer  takes  for  her  subject 
one  which  Miss  Yonge  has  brought  into  fashion,  the  fortunes  of  a 
numerous  middle-class  family  (whose  money,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
have  gone  much  further  than  one  would  have  expected).  The 
speciality  of  the  story  is  the  doings  of  two  of  the  girls  at  a  newly, 
founded  High  School.  And  very  brightly  and  cleverly  these  are  told. 
This  “  story  for  girls  ”  is  one  that  can  be  heartily  recommended  to 

them,  and,  indeed,  to  other  readers. - We  Little  Ones.  By  L.  H. 

A.  Payne. — This  is  a  capital  “nursery”  story.  “Lilia”  tells  the 
story  of  her  childhood,  spent  in  company  with  her  two  brothers, — 
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<<  Jerks,”  one  of  those  boys  whose  joints  are  said  to  be  hung  on  wires ; 
and  a  steady,  sober,  little  fellow,  who  is  called  “  Tim,”  because  his 
name  is  Llewellyn.  These  and  a  long-suffering  nurse  are  the  principal 
actors  in  the  little  drama,  the  more  dignified  personages,  papa, 
mamma,  and  brothers  and  sisters  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
nursery,  occasionally  intervening.  The  chief  event  in  the  young  lady’s 
life  is  her  stealing,  or  “lifting,”  as  she  puts  it,  a  coffee-berry  from 
a  grocer’s  counter,  a  misdeed  that  causes  her  agonies  of  remorse. 
All  this  is  admirably  described,  with  what  we  should  say  is  just  the 
right  mixture  of  humour  and  seriousness.  Humour,  indeed,  and 
good  sense,  and  a  happy  art  of  suggesting  without  intruding  a 

moral,  characterise  We  Little  Ones  from  beginning  to  end. - 

A  Valley  of  Diamonds,  by  Crona  Temple,  is  an  effective  picture  of  a 
clergyman’s  work  in  a  “Black  Country”  town,  not  without  many 
sad  things — and,  indeed,  to  be  at  all  near  to  the  truth,  it  could  not  be 
without  such — but  brightened  with  a  spirit  of  hope  and  faith  in  better 
things.  Lancelot  Pearse,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  fine,  large-hearted 
fellow,  and  makes  a  satisfactory  ideal  of  a  working  parson,  not  the 
less  satisfactory  because  we  are  not  allowed  to  suppose  him  perfect. 

- A  Six  Months’  Friend,  by  Helen  Shipton,  and  Kate  Temple’s  Mate, 

by  the  Author  of  “  Clary’s  Confirmation,”  &c.,  are  two  stories  of 
humble  life.  Both  are  good  of  their  kind,  the  former,  perhaps,  having 
the  advantage,  not  only  in  the  figure  of  its  principal  hero,  which  is 
particularly  well  conceived,  but  in  the  wider  scope  of  its  moral.  The 
motive  of  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  definite.  Kate 
Temple  loses  her  lover,  who  is  attracted  by  her  own  special  friend, 
but  finds  afterwards  that  she  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  herself, 
seeing  that  the  man  turns  out  to  be  an  irreclaimable  drunkard.  She 
forgives  and  helps  in  her  need  the  faithless  friend,  while  the  drunken 
husband  acts  as  an  example  to  warn  a  younger  sister  from  making 
the  same  mistake.  If  one  can  hope  that  any  preaching  by  books  or 
voice  can  turn  a  girl  from  the  hopeless  folly  of  marrying  a  man 

who  drinks,  then  Kate  Temple’s  Mate  should  be  useful. - Carl 

Forest’s  Faith,  by  Mary  Linskill,  is  in  a  measure  the  story  of  real 
experiences,  the  early  struggles  of  Ole  Bull,  the  Norwegian  violinist. 
Carl  is  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman.  From  his  German  mother  he 
inherits  a  love  of  music,  which,  indeed,  is  developed  in  him  into  genius. 
He  has  to  pass  through  deep  waters  of  trouble,  sorrow,  solitude,  and 
almost  starvation,  before  he  finds  his  place  in  the  world.  These 
troubles  are  related  in  a  simple,  unpretending  manner,  which  makes 

them  very  pathetic. - Olive  Smith.  By  H.  L.  Childe-Pemberton. 

— We  must  own  that  we  do  not  care  much  for  transformation-scenes. 
Olive  Smith,  whom  Mr.  Smith  finds  with  a  mother  dying  from  the 
effects  of  a  carriage  accident  on  the  road,  is  found  to  turn  into  some¬ 
thing  “  rich  and  rare.”  And  as  she  is  also  “  an  ugly  duckling,”  she 
will,  we  are  sure,  become  a  very  comely  swan.  In  the  face  of  such  well- 
grounded  expectations  there  can  be  no  real  surprise,  and  the  story 
accordingly  falls  somewhat  flat.  The  author,  too,  makes  the  mistake 
of  separating  the  nice  characters  from  the  disagreeables  far  too  sharply. 
The  good-natured  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  ill-natured  vul¬ 
garity  of  Kate  Myers,  have  something  of  the  effect  of  a  caricature. 

- Lucile,  by  Mary  Davison,  is  a  very  simple  story,  its  most  thrilling 

incident  being,  perhaps,  the  heroine’s  losing  her  purse — and  finding 
it  again — in  Richmond  Park.  But  it  is  gracefully  told,  and  leaves  a 

good  impression  on  the  reader. - -His  First  Offence,  by  Ruth  Lamb, 

is  more  eventful  and  striking.  It  is  a  tale  of  conscience  ;  a  man 
commits  a  fraud  which  escapes  detection  ;  he  gives  up  the  evil  wrays 
which  led  to  the  crime,  prospers,  and  marries  happily.  Then  his 
happiness,  and  the  companionship  of  a  good  woman  who  believes 
him  also  to  be  good,  force  him  to  confession  and  restitution.  This  “  true 

tale  of  city  life  ”  is  one  that  should  not  have  been  told  in- vain. - 

Lia:  a  Tale  of  Nuremberg.  By  Esme  Stuart. — Nuremberg,  in  the 
days  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  thoughts  that 
were  to  bring  about  the  Reformation  were  stirring  more  and  more  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  is  made  the  scene  of  this  story.  The  author 
imposes  on  herself  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  that  a  writer  of  fiction 
can  encounter,  the  making  a  long- past  generation  live  again  before 
Our  eyes.  She  has  attained  a  fair,  but  not  more  than  a  fair,  success- 
The  main  interest  of  the  story  is  the  love  of  a  Nuremberg  sculptor 
for  a  Jewish  maiden,  Lia  by  name.  So  far  as  incident  goes,  this  story 
is  well  contrived  and  interesting ;  but  the  characters  do  not  impress 
us  as  having  much  reality  about  them.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  realise  them.  How  can  the  most  lively  imagination 
picture  to  itself  a  face  such  as  we  are  told  was  the  characteristic  of 
Rabbi  Santa,  Lia’s  brother,  a  face  in  which  “  there  was  a  look  of  low 
cunning  mixed  with  extreme  pride  ”?  Pride  and  cunning  never  went 

together  in  looks,  or,  we  might  venture  to  say,  in  disposition. - 

Two'  Old  Maids,  by  Annette  Lyster,  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman 
who,  following  too  faithfully  the  counsels  of  her  worldly  father,  is  proof 
against  the  better  influences  of  her  aunts,  the  “  two  old  maids  ”  of 
the  story,  contrives  to  make  a  marriage  that  seems  very  advantageous, 
and  finds  out  that  she  has  committed  a  great  mistake.  Worldly 
fathers,  happily,  do  not  often  leave  behind  them  instructions  which 
are  to  make  their  daughters  follow  their  steps  ;  and,  equally  happily, 
daughters  would  seldom  resist  gracious  influences  in  the  present,  in 


order  to  be  faithful  to  the  ungracious  influences  of  the  past. 
So  far,  this  tale  seems  to  us  somewhat  far-fetched ;  but,  apart 

from  this,  it  has  considerable  merits. - Miss  July,  by  the  author 

of  “  Mrs.  Chrichton,”  &c.,  is  a  love-story,  perfectly  wholesome 
and  proper,  but  not  distinguishable,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  from 

those  that  appear  under  secular  auspices. - Under  Canvass,  by 

F.  Bayford  Harrison,  is  a  tale  of  a  lad  who  falls  in  with  gipsies, 
and  is  turned  into  a  burglar  against  his  will.  All  of  course  ends  well, 
and  not  only  the  boy,  but  also  the  little  girl  whom  he  finds  already 
an  inmate  of  the  gipsy’s  tent,  are  restored  to  their  proper  belongings. 

- A  Tale  of  the  “  Fifteen,”  by  “C.  M.,”  sufficiently  describes  itself  by 

its  title. - Brave  John  Norse,  and  other  Tales,  is  a  collection  of  short 

stories  “  founded  on  fact.” - Sticlc  to  Thy  Last,  and  other  Stories, 

adapted  from  the  German,  by  “H.  I.  M.  G.,”  is  a  collection  of  short 
tales,  in  which  various  distinguished  persons  figure.  A  King  of 
Bavaria  who  shows  that  he  cannot  keep  a  flock  of  geese  in  order,  a 
Margrave  of  Baden,  Admiral  Yon  Ruyter,  Horace  Yernet,  and  an 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  with  various  humble  persons  with  whom  they 
came  into  contact,  are  the  heroes  of  these  stories.  With  this  maybe 
classed  The  Rehearsal,  adapted  from  the  German  by  the  author  of 
“  A  Queen.”  The  first  story  relates  an  experience  of  the  early  days  of 
Handel ;  the  second,  “  Flauto  Solo,”  comes  from  the  life  of  Christian 
Pepuset,  chapel-master  to  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia.  Three 

others  of  a  similar  character  complete  the  volume. - The  Lady  of 

St.  Ouen,  by  S.  W.  Sitwell,  is  a  story  of  the  days  of  King  John,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  told  by  a  mother  to  her  children. — —Other  tales  for  child¬ 
ren  are  Felix  Morton,  by  “  D  .G.  B.,”  and  A  Pair  of  Them,  or  One  Day’s 

Mischief,  by  “  C.  J.  S.  L.” - Three  volumes  of  readings  for  classes 

and  meetings  are  Hearts  and  Lives  Oiven  to  Christ,  by  Elinor  Lewis  ; 
Wives  and  Mothers  of  the  Bible,  by  the  author  of  “  The  Choristers  of 
the  Bible;”  and  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  H.  W. 
Burrows,  B.D. 

The  Booh  of  rsalms  in  Metre.  Revised  by  David  M'Laren.  (David 
Douglas,  Edinburgh.) — These  are  the  Psalms  “according  to  the 
version  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.”  Mr.  M'Laren  has, 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  made  “  an  attempt  to  remove  from  a 
noble  version  some  of  its  greatest  blemishes,  without  interfering 
with  its  majesty,  or  straining  too  much  after  mere  elegance.”  We 
must  confess  to  being  unable  to  see  the  merits  of  the  version.  People 
born  south  of  the  Tweed  very  seldom  can  see  them.  Its  metrical 
form,  such  as  it  is,  may  make  it  useful  for  singing ;  if  so,  it  had 
surely  better  stand  as  it  is  ;  the  kind  of  revision  which  Mr.  M'Laren 
or,  indeed,  any  one  else,  can  give,  can  be  of  no  real  use. 

Christmas  Cards. — Messrs.  L.  Prang  and  Co.,  of  Boston  (London 
agents,  Messrs.  Ackermann,  of  Regent  Street),  have  sent  us  some  of 
their  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  Birthday  and  Christmas  Cards 
and  Valentines,  set  in  silk  and  fringe.  Some  of  them  are  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  with  a  handle,  and  with  very  pretty  coloured  designs 
on  each  side  of  the  fan.  There  are  also  elaborate  valentines,  with 
tassels,  scents,  and  delicately-finished  landscapes.  The  face,  intended 
we  suppose,  to  express  the  ideal  of  female  beauty  in  the  Valentine, 
does  not  strike  us  as  especially  fascinating.  The  birds  and  butterflies 
are,  as  usual,  amongst  the  most  effective  of  these  delicate  paintings- 

- Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  have  also  sent  us  some  of  their  pretty 

designs  for  Christmas  and  New-Year  Cards, — containing  a  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  types,  some  Scripturally  appropriate,  some  only 
seasonable,  some  comic;  only,  why  amongst  the  latter  the  fox’s 
carnivorous  propensity  towards  the  goose,  and  the  dog’s  destructive 
propensity  towards  the  fox,  need  be  commemorated,  we  are  unable  to 
understand. 
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Pinkerton  (T.  A.),  Agnes  M«>ran,  3  vuls.  cr  8vo...  . (W.  H.  Alien)  31  6 

Porritt  (N.),  Treatment  of  Inter-Thoracic  Effusion,  cr  8vo  . (Churchill)  6  0 

Randolph  ( Mrs.),  A  Christmas  Rose,  3  vols.  cr  8vo  . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  31/6 

Rockstro  ( W.  S.),  Mendelssohn,  cr  Svo . . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  3/0 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  edited  by  C.  Sheldon,  18mo  . (Macnrllan  &  Co.)  2  6 

Shorthouse  (J.  H.),  The  Little  Schoolmaster,  cr  Svo . (Macmillan  &  Co.)  2  6 

Snow  (T.)  and  others,  Annual  Practice,  1883-4,  Svo  . (Maxwell)  21  0 

Whittingham  (W.  R.),  The  Bishop  of  Maryland  (Life  of),  2  vols  (W.  Gardner)  24  0 


"LIBERTY” 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTTS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHIM’Z  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTY  S’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

I  cLsSam  House,  }  REGENT  STREET, 


W. 


JAPANESE 

LEATHER 

PAPERS. 

APOLLINARIS. 


FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 


C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS." 


PURE  WATER 
is  only  to  be 
obtained 
from 

NATURAL 

SOURCES.” 

Lancet,  July  7th,  1S83. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 


ANATOMY  FOR  ARTISTS. 

By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  South  Kensington;  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
University  College. 

Illustrated  by  220  Original  Drawings  on  Wood  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert,  engraved  by 
George  Nicholls  and  Co. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  -with  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  21s. 

LEGAL  MEDICINE.— Part  II. 

By  CHARLES  MEYMOTT  TIDY,  M.B.,  F.C.S., 

Master  of  Surgery,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Forensic  Medicine  at  the 
London  Hospital,  Official  Analyst  to  the  Heme  Office,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Islington,  late  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  London,  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“MOLLY  BAWN,” 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  Svo. 

ROSSMOYNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Buwn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c. 


Loudon  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND. 


Octavo,  6*,  cloth  boards. 

AMONG  THE  MONGOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  GILMOUR,  M.A.  (of  Peking.) 

With.  Map  and  Numerous  Engravings,  from  Photographs  and  Native  Sketches. 

NOTICES  OP  THE  PRESS. 

"The  all -pervading  quality  of  this  book  is  its  freshness.” — British  Quarterly 
Ri  i’  ieir. 

“  There  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  modest  missionary  tells  of  his 
iife  in  Tartar  tents,  of  the  long  rides  across  the  grassy  plain,  and  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  nomads  among  whom  he  passed  so  many  years.” — Fortnightly  Review. 

“Mr.  Gilmour’s  volume  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  about  a  strange 
people  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.”— Nat  are. 

A  book  of  no  small  iuterest.” — Christian  World. 

“  If  ever  on  earth  there  lived  a  man  who  kept  the  law  of  Christ,  and  could  give 
proofs  of  it  and  be  absolutely  unconscious  that  he  was  giving  them,  it  is  this  man, 
whom  the  Mongols  he  lived  among  called  *  our  Gilmour.’  ” — Spectator. 

“  As  giving  a  series  of  vivid  p  ctures  of  the  Mongols,  this  book  has  unusual 
merits.  It  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  incisive  style,  often  with  a  dash  of  humour.”— 
Scotsman.  _ 

The  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED.  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 

W.  GTJTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardeus,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Bonks,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


CRAMER’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 

TB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and*  moderate  cost  with  great  pow'er,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 

Four  Octaves  (Table',  portable  and  never  requi  es  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  ,,  . 13  „ 

,,  (Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  Us  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  M 

,,  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  . 22  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  oak  case  ...  .  . 24  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  black- aud-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years'  System. 
Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  6  1  per  quarter  on  Three-Years'  System. 
Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 

J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. ;  High 
Street,  Netting  Bill.  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  An  l  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

SPECTACLES  v.  BUN DNESST 

TMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

I  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  suooess,  bnt 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsnv,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  &c.— Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHURGH  STREET. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[November  24,  18811 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  of  MATHE¬ 
MATICS.  Stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be  £375  per 
annum,  together  with  two  -  thirds  of  the  fees 
of  Students,  the  total  stipend  being  guaranteed  not  to 
fall  short  of  £400.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to 
commence  his  duties  on  January  7th,  1S84. — Applica¬ 
tions,  with  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
REGISTRAR,  on  or  before  December  1st. 


G<  IRL S’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amouut  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F<.es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


Moira  college  for  ladies, 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  ou  application. 


B 


RIGHT  ON  COLLEGE. 


Principal. 

Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

Vice- Principal. 

Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department,  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boy®  under  13. 

Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals, 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY, 
January  25th. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


T1 


Stratford-ou-Avon. — Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70 
Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  ou  JANUARY  17th. — A]  ply  to 
the  HEAD  MASTER. 

QURAGEYING,  LEVELLING,  and 

k3  ENGINEERING  in  their  special  application  to 
the  DESIGNING  and  LAYING  OUT  of  ESTATES, 
GARDENS,  &c.  Sons  of  Gentlemen,  of  good  educa¬ 
tion,  who  desire  professional  pursuits  mainly  in  the 
open  air,  can  be  received  in  the  Crystal  Palace  School 
of  Landscape  Gardening  and  the  Improvement  of 
Estates.  Principal,  Mr.  EDWARD  MILNER,  F.L.8. 
— Apply  to  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  F.  K.  J.  SHENTON, 

Supt.  Educational  Department. 

Delhi  medical  mission, 

(S.P.G.) — Established  1867. — The  First  Female 
Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the 
S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among  over  3,000,000  of 
people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies 
fifty  towns  and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1) 
By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By  philanthropical 
agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical 
work  among  women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and 
night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  1,535 
pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils . 
(5)  By  dividing  the  city  and  country  into  districts, 
giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation,  for 
both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical 
Mission  atteuded  12,983  cases,  with  ati  average  of  121 
sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
work,  the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising 
£1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  anuual  grants  from 
the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  particular,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER 
Delhi);  or  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  BROMHEAD,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  W. 


w 


I  L  L  I  A  M  S.  BURTON’S 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 
ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 


Best  Quality,  Strongly 

Plated. 

Fi’dle  or'  Bead 
Old  Si  hr  Thru; 

1 

or  King’s? 
id.  or  Shell. 

£  s. 

d.  £  s. 

d.  £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  10 

0  2  1 

02  5  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . i 

1  10 

02  1 

0  2  5  0 

12  Dessert  Forks . 

1  2 

0  1  9 

01  11  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

1  2 

0  1  9 

0  1  11  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

io  It 

0|l  0 

01  2  0 

The  above  will  WEAR  for  20  YEARS  as  STERLING 
SILVER. 


0 


1UTLERY  (WARRANTED). 


Handles  Screwed  or  Rivetted.  i  Table  iTV.ssert.C'arv’rs 


Blades  of  the  Finest  Steel. 

Knives 

Knives 

pr. 

pair 

p. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

rl. 

■"H-inch  Ivory  Handles  ...per  doz. 

15 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

3* 

do. 

do . 

do. 

20 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

35 

do. 

do.  to  balance 

do. 

22 

0 

17 

0 

/ 

0 

4 

do. 

do . 

do. 

28 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

4 

do. 

do.  to  balance 

do. 

32 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

4 

do. fine  do.  do. 

do. 

36 

0 

26 

0 

10 

6 

4 

do. 

do.  African ... 

do. 

44 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

Carriage  paid.  Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 
Colza  Oil,  best,  3s  per  gallon  ;  Kerosine,  water- 
white,  Is.. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General 

Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  &c.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illus¬ 
trations,  post  free. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

LETTS’S  DIARIES  are  used  by  her 

Majesty  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Government 
Offices.  1881  now  ready.  In  endless  varieties,  from 
6d  to  14s.  Leits  Son  and  Co.,  Limited,  only  address, 
33  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge ;  and  of  all 
Booksellers.  Letts’s  Office  Diaries  contain  more 
information  than  any  other. 


TAMES  HINTON.  —  The  FOUR 

f  P  VOLUMES  of  printed  MSS.  from  which 
“  Philosophy  and  Religion  ’*  (now  out  of  print)  was 
selected,  may  still  be  obtained,  price  £1  per  volume, 
from  Mrs.  HINTON,  35  Acacia  Road,  St.  John’s 
Wood;  and  Messrs.  MACMILLAN  and  BOWES, 
Cambridge. 


A  NORTH -GERMAN  LADY,  ex- 

perienced,  desires  to  give  LESSONS  in  First- 
Class  Schools  and  Families ;  GERMAN  and  MUSIC. 
Recommended  by  one  of  the  first  Masters. — Address, 
FRAULEIN  B  ,  6  Mildmay  Park,  N. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

£1,500,000 
£910,000 
£3,000,000 


Paid-up  Capital . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
er  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bauks’ 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

*  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.O. 


QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

AC  C  ID  E  N  T  S  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary, 

rnHE  c 0  MM  E  RC I AL  UN  ION 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  250,000 

Life  Fuud  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  ‘Funds  .  953,000 

Total  Invested  Funds  Upwards  of  Two  Millions. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  £1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  aud  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVBNSOROFT.  Manager. 


rpHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

1  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overleoking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  of  NEW 

ZEALAND — Conversion  of  further  portions  of 
the  Debt  of  the  Colony  into  Four-per-Cent.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Stock. — The  Governor  and  Company  of  the- 
Bank  of  England  give  notice  that,  on  behalf  of  th-fr 
agents  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  in 
Council,  under  the  New  Zealand  Consolidated  Stock 
Act.  1877,  aud  Amendment  Act,  1881  (Sir  Francis  Bell, 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Penrose  Goodchild  Julyan, 
K.-  ’.M.G.,  C.B.),  they  are  authorised  to  invite  holders 
of  Debentures  of  the  following  issues,  being  loans 
which  formed  part  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Colony 
prior  to  September  30,  1880,  to  bring  in  tbeir 
BONDS  for  CONVERSION  into  FOUR-PER-CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED  STOCK,  inscribed  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  interest  payable  half-yearly  on  May  1st 
and  November  1st. 

Applications  for  conversion  will  be  received  at  the 
Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  up  to  noon 
ou  Friday,  the  30th  day  of  November  next,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  respective  Debentures  will  be  made 
on  the  terms  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  £6,000,000  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent ,  5-30- 
Debentures  (1934-1905),  at  the  rate  of  £103  of  stock 
for  every  £1C0  in  debentures. 

2.  £1,250,000  Five  per  Cent.  5-30  Debentures  (1906), 
at  the  rate  of  £108  10s.  of  St.ck  for  every  £100  in 
Debentures. 

3.  £1,832,000  Debentures  issued  under  the  New 
Zealand  Treasury  Bill  Acts,  1879  aud  1880,  at  the  rate 
of  £100  of  stock  for  every  £100  iu  debentures. 

The  c  >upon  for  the  current  half-year  on  debentures 
which  may  be  sent  in  for  conversion  will  be  paid  in 
full,  and  holders  will  receive  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  calculated  on  the  amount  of  stock,  from 
the  date  on  which  debenture  interest  ceases  ;  thu°, 
interest  on  the  5-30  Debentures  (1904-1905)  will  be  paid 
at  4^  per  cent,  np  to  February  1st,  1884 ;  that  on  the  5-30 
Debentures  (1906)  will  be  paid  at  5  per  cent,  up  to 
January  15th,  1884;  and  that  on  the  Debentures 
issued  under  the  Acts  of  1880,  at  5  per  cent,  up  to 
January  1st,  1884. 

The  stock  will  be  inscribed  on  or  after  May  1st,  1884, 
and  will  then  rank  pari  passu,  with  the  4-per-cent. 
Consolidated  Stock  already  created  and  issued,  and, 
as  iu  the  case  of  that  Stock,  will  be  repayable  at  par 
on  November  1st,  1929. 

The  debentures — from  which  the  current  half-year’s 
coupon  should  be  detached — must  be  left  at  the  Bank 
three  clear  days  for  verification.  Holders  will  receive 
in  exchange  scrip  certificates  with  a  coupon  attached 
for  interest  for  the  broken  period  to  May  1st,  1884 ; 
these  certificates  must  be  surrendered  when  the  stock 
is  inscribed. 

The  Stock  Registers  are  kept  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  all  as.-ignments  and  transfers  are  made  ; 
and  holders  of  the  stock  may,  on  payment  of  the 
usual  fee,  take  out  stook  certificates  to  bearer,  with 
coupons  attached,  which  certificates  maybe  reinscribed 
into  stock  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

The  Bank  will  transmit  dividend  warrants  through 
the  post  if  desired. 

All  transfers  and  stock  certificates  are  free  of  stamp 
duty. 

By  the  Act  40  and  41  Viet.,  c.  59.  the  revenues  of  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  aloue  will  be  liable  in  respect 
of  stock,  and  the  dividends  thereon ;  and  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ami  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  will  not  be 
directly  or  indirectly  liable  or  responsible  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  or  of  the  dividends  thereon,  or  for 
auy  matter  relating  thereto. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  forms, 
which  may  be  obtaned  at  the  Chief  Cashier’s  Office, 
Bank  of  England;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall,  and 
Co.,  4  Lombard  Street;  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour, 
18  Old  Broad  Street;  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand,  7  Westminster  Chambers, 
where  also  copies  of  the  above-named  Acts  and  Orders 
in  Council  may  be  seen. 

Bank  of  England,  September  20th,  1888. 

NEW  ZEALAND  PUBLIC  DEBT 

CONVERSION.— NOTICE  to  TRUSTEES  — 
Notice  is  Hereby  Given  to  Trustees  who,  by  reason  of 
delay  iu  obtaining  the  necessary  sanction  of  the  Court, 
or  consent  of  absent  parties  interested,  are  prevented 
from  depositing  their  Debentures  with  the  Bank  of 
England  before  noon  of  the  30th  instant,  that  in  cases 
of  bona-fide  difficulty,  such  debentures  will  be  allowed 
to  be  deposited  at  a  later  date,  provided  an  application 
to  that  effect  (in  a  form  ^.o  be  obtained  at  my  office) 
be  lodged  with  me  ou  or  before  noon  of  the  30th 
instaut.  F.  D.  BELL,  Agent-General. 

7  Westminster  Chambers,  S.W.,  Nov.  20th,  1833. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey ;  Cleanses 
from  D  indriff ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair  ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  aud  lift, 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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JgRAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 

SOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 
_ find _ 

JpOTTED  MEATS.  Also, 

V  •jg.SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 

rj^URTLE  SOUP, and  JELLY, andotlier 
SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 


JgRYANT  AND  jyj'AY’S  jy/J“ATCHES. 


DOULTON  AND  CO.,  LAMBETH,  S.E., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS, 

HEARTH-TILES,  &  c. 


A  SPECIAL  SHOW-ROOM  RECENTLY  FITTED  UP  AT  THE  WORKS- 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 


J>RYANT  AND 


MAY’S 


M 


ATCHES. 


WHISKY. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  Aerated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers.  _ 


Manufacturer :  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OP  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinclass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2i  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 


JgRYAXT  AND 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  TFE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD.— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS  AT  CORK  EXHIBITION, 
1883. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedt 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


FBY’S 

Gold  Medal,  >  Paris.  Medals :  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

JJ  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Jj  “  Strictly  pure." — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

riURES  of  ASTHMA  and  COUGH  by 

Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.- 
Mr.  Rossitor,  Chemist,  Tiverton,  writes: — “Many 
testimonials  in  favour  of  the  Pulmonic  Wafers  for 
asthma  and  coughs  come  under  my  notice.’*  In 
asthma,  consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  shoit- 
ness  of  breath,  phlegm,  pains  in  t lie  chest,  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  breath  and  lungs,  rheumatism,  they 
give  instant  relief,  a  rapid  cure,  and  taste  pleasantly. 
To  singers  and  public  speakers  they  are  invaluable 
for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  Price, 
13  lid,  2s  9d,  4s  6d,  and  lls  per  box.  Sold  by  all 
medicine  vendors. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENTand 
PILLS.— Old  Sores,  Wounds,  and  Ulcers. 
The  readiness  with  which  Holloway’s  unguent 
removes  all  obstructions  in  the  circulation  of 
the  vessels  and  lymphatics  explains  its  irresistible 
influence  in  healing  old  sores,  b  id  wounds,  and  indo¬ 
lent  ulcers.  To  insure  the  desired  effect,  the  skin 
surrounding  the  diseased  part  should  be  fomented, 
dried,  and  immediately  well  rubbed  with  the  Ointment. 
This  will  give  purity  to  the  foul  blood  and  strength 
to  the  weakened  nerves,  the  only  conditions  necessary 
for  the  cure  of  all  those  ulcerations  which  render  life 
almost  intolerable.  No  sooner  is  this  Ointment’s  pro¬ 
tective  powers  exerted  than  the  destructive  process 
oeases,  and  the  constructive  business  begins ;  new 
healthy  growth  appears  to  fill  up  the  lately  painful 
excavated  pit. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2a  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


M 


AY’S  jyj" ATCHES. 
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THE  NOVEL  BY  A  DUTCH  GIRL. 


3  vols.  crown  8vo,  31s  Cd.  [.4t  all  the  Libraries. 

I  N  TROUBLED  TIMES. 

By  Miss  A.  S.  C.  WALLIS. 


Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  Author’s  Assistance,  by  E.  J.  IRVING. 

FIRST  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

“  Heralded  in  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  ‘  In  Troubled  Times  *  comes  to  the  London  book-world  not  as  a 
glad  surprise,  but  as  a  discovered  country  from  which  tirst-comers  have  acquired  to  themselves  all  the  riches 

that  country  contained . No  doubt  we  lose  even  some  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  in  Miss  Irving’s  most 

able  and  praiseworthy  translation  ;  but,  if  such  be  the  case,  we  are  none  the  wiser,  and  quite  content  with 
the  richness  of  tbe  contents  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Had  they  been  the  work  of  a  savant  of  advanced  years, 
they  would  have  done  him  infinite  credit ;  but  as  the  work  of  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  they  are  simply 

marvellous . They  are  rich  in  thought  and  metaphor,  and  so  stored  with  knowledge  that  the}'  will  doubtless 

become  a  standard  work,  and  be  found  enshrined  in  every  library,  in  the  same  way  as  are  George  Eliot’s 

works,  whose  writing  Miss  Wallis’s  much  re=embles . This  is  only  one  example  of  the  good  writing  of  which 

the  book  is  composed.  *  In  Troubled  Times  *  deserves  all  the  eulogiums  which  have  been  passed  upon  it  in  its 
own  country,  and  it  will  certainly  cause  in  our  country  all  the  sensation  it  did  in  its  own.”— Whitehall  Review. 

SECOND  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

“The  author  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  she  wrote  the  novel  4  In  Troubled  Times.*  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Miss  Wallis,  as  she  must  for  the  present  be  called, 
needs  no  apology.  Her  work  is  that  of  a  matured  mind,  even  if  it  be  precociously  matured,  and  it 
earns  for  her  without  question  a  distinct  and  honourable  position  amongst  contemporary  men  and  women  of 

letters . The  characters  are  drawn  with  a  firmness  striking  in  so  young  an  author,  and  betokening  an 

habitually  close  attention  and  considerable  power  of  imagination . Satisfactory  as  this  part  of  her  work 

undoubtedly  is,  Miss  Wallis  is  yet  more  to  be  congratulated  for  the  purely  original  part.  Much  as  she  is 
assisted  by  her  historical  background,  she  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon  it  for  the  charm  with  which  she 
manages  to  surround  her  ideal  personages.  In  Helena,  the  daughter  of  a  recluse  and  bookworm,  we  have  a 
heroine  of  a  noble  stamp,  finely  conceived  and  drawn,  whilst  the  two  characters  who  may  be  regarded  as  hero 
and  anti-hero  are  human  studies  of  no  mean  order.  Reynold  de  Meerwonde  is  a  professed  atheist.  His 
relations  with  the  heroine,  and  her  own  mental  and  moral  traits,  and  above  all,  the  setting  of  the  story, 
plainly  show  that  Miss  Wallis  has  been  an  appreciative  student  of  George  Eliot.  But  there  is  no  servile 
imitation,  and  the  book  is  full  of  good  and  original  work.  On  the  whole,  English  readers  are  likely  to  endorse 
the  high  opinion  of  the  author’s  countrymen,  and  to  recognise  her  as  one  who  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  world  of  letters.” — Athenaeum. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

A  Christmas  Rose.  By  Mrs. 

Randolph,  Author  of  “Gentianella,”  &c. 

Jonathan  Swift.  By  a  New 

Writer.  - 

Golden  Girls.  By  Alan  Muir, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Beauty,”  &c. 

In  the  West  Conntrie.  By  the 

AUTHOR  of  “  QUEENIE,”  &c. 

Pear  la.  ByMissBetham-Edwards, 

Author  of  “  Kitty,”  &c. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF 

June.  By  Mrs.  Eorrester, 

Author  of  “Viva.” 

HURST  and  BLA.CKETT,  Publishers. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  21s. 

A 

HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  MUTINY, 

and  of  the  Disturbances  which  accompanied  it 
among  the  Civil  Popnlation. 

By  T.  R.  E.  HOLMES. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 
Now  ready. 

THE  WILD  BIRDS  OF  KILLEEVY. 

By  Miss  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 

Price  5s. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ALERT’ 


FOUR  YEARS  IN  PATAGONIAN,  POLYNESIAN,  AND  MASCARENE  WATERS. 


“The  book  has  many  merits  and  some  vivid  bits  of 

description .” — Academy. 

“No  one  will  find  ‘  The  Wild  Birds  of  Killeevy  9 
tedious,  and  no  on0,  we  think,  will  fail  to  recognise  in. 
it  an  elevating  and  purifying  influence.” — Spectator. 


By  R.  W.  COPPINGER,  M.D.,  (Staff  Surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  ‘  Alert.’) 

Illustrated  with  16  Full-page  Plates  and  several  Woodcuts,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Mr.  F. 

North,  R.N. 


London :  BURNS  and  OATES, 

Granville  Mansions,  28  Orchard  Street,  W. ; 
and  63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Imp.  8vo,  21s. 


[At  all  Libraries. 


PREPARED  by  tbe  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  by  the  ASSOCIATION  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  of 

GEOMETRICAL  TEACHING. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE 

GEOMETRY. 

(CORRESPONDING  to  EUCLID,  BOOKS  I.  and  II.)  With  numerous  Diagrams,  3s  6d. 


PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AMO  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Iudex. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  Authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Imperial  folio,  half  bound  mssia,  gilt  edges,  £5  53. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. _ 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic.  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
tbe  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  Us  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  *  Handy  General  Atlas. *  The  maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  -judicious."— Athenmim. 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Winds  River  Basins,  &o. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished.  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morooco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises.  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


Lately  published. 

JOSEPH  BARCLAY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,. 

f  |  Third  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem :  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  Biography.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  with  Family 
Arms,  Portrait,  Notes,  and  Index,  price  18s, 

“  It  is  pleasant  to  read  a  biography  of  a  bishop  so 
free  from  religious  cant.” — Athenaeum,. 

Partridge  and  Co.,  9  Paternoster  Row. 


o 


Third  Edition,  profusely  illustrated,  price  12s. 

UR  IRON  ROADS.  By  Frederick 

S.  Williams. 


“Curious  and  fa-cinating  volume.”  —  Saturday 

Review. 

“  Reads  like  a  romance.” — Engineering. 

Bemrose,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY'  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O’Conor.  B.A. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound.”—* 
Manchester  Guardi  in. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  5s,  cloth. 

THE  STORY  of  ST.  STEPHEN, 

and  other  Poems.  By  John  Collett,  formerly 
of  Wadham  Cell.,  Oxon.,  Author  of  “  The  City  of  the 
Dead,”  &c. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Coring  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 

X^NSOR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL 

CHART.  —  In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  carriage  offered  by  the  Parcels  Post,  the  Author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  w  tli  testimonial*,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-free  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne 
Port,  Somerset. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  seud  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantises  at  the  rat© 
of  10s  i  er  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY* 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  th© 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers* 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W. 
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THE  NEW  SIXPENNY  ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 

No.  3,  December,  now  ready,  price  6d., 

'HE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE. _ 

A  wonderful  sixpennyworth.’* — St.  James's  Gazette. 
“It  is  unquestionably  the  best  sixpenuy  periodical 
ublished.” — Globe. 

'&lu  admirable  sixpennyworth.’* — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE. 

^  Contents. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  —  Frontispiece. 

By  Lucas  Cranach.  Engraved  by  Theodor 
Ianesing.  See 


THE  ENGLISH 

MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


J 


AMES  SIME.— LUTHER. 

Illustrations.  See 


With 


THE  ENGLISH 

MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


WALTER  ARMSTRONG.— SOME 

FORGOTTEN  ETCHERS.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  See 


rpHE  ENGLISH 
L MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED 

pRANT  ALLEN. -CORN 

COCKLES.  With  Illustrations.  See 

I’T'HE  ENGLISH 
JL  MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED 

QTANLEY  J.  WEYMAN.  — The 

O  STORY  of  a  COURTSHIP.  See 

HPHE  ENGLISH 

MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED 

(TYHEODORE  WATTS.— The  NEW 
JL  HERO.  See 

'THE  ENGLISH 

X  MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED 

/CHARLOTTE  M.  TONGE.  —  The 

U7  ARMOURER’S  PRENTICES.  Chapters  VI., 
VII.  See 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE.  No.  III.,  December,  now  ready, 
Price  Sixpence.  _ 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

290,  for  DECEMBER,  price  Is. 


Contents. 

True  Statement  of  the  Malthusian  Principle. 
•Genius  and  Versatilitt. 

Exmoor  Memories. 

Senilia:  Prose  Poems  by  Ivan  Turgenief.— II. 

In  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Vox  Popoli  :  the  Cynic’s  Version. 

Two  Books  on  Egypt. 

The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps. 
40-42. 

Review  of  the  Month. 


Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  14, 

DECEMBER. 


Contents. 

-Jack’s  Courtship:  a  Sailor’s  Yarn  of  Love  and 
Shipwreck.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Chaps.  5-7. 
Alphabetical  Rhymes.  By  Edmund  Gurney. 

The  Mole  at  Home.  By  the  Rov.  J.  G.  Wood. 
Notes  of  an  Old  Paris  Playgoer.  By  Charles 
Hcrvey. 

In  Memoriam— Dutton  Cook.  By  John  Fred  Boyes. 
The  Modern  Nebuchadnezzar".  By  A.  H."  A. 
Hamilton . 

Ballade  of  his  own  Country.  By  A.  Latig. 

Liszt.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


On  November  28  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  6. 

fPHE  COKNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 
JL  DECEMBER. 


Contents. 

An  Historic  Bloodhound.  Illustrated  by  A.  T. 
Elwea. 


Myths  of  the  Precious  Stones. 

Oastle  Belleisle. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “Vice  Versa.’* 
Chap.  15  (continued).  A  Desperate  Remedy. — 
Chap.  16.  A  Change  of  Front. — Chap.  17.  In  which 
Mark  makes  an  Enemy  and  recovers  a  Friend. 

!  —Chap.  IS.  A  Dinner  Party.  With  Illustrations 
by  W.  Ralston. 

Some  Literary  Recollections  — I. 

The  Metropolitan  Editor’s  Song. 

My  Poor  Wife. — II.  Illustrated  by  William  Small. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


ART  and  COMMEEC  E.— See 

the  BUILDER  of  this  week  (4d ;  by  post,  4£d) 
— Also  Illustrations  of  New  Hotel,  Coventry  Street ; 
Grammar  School,  High  Wycombe;  New  Church 
Tower,  Caterbam  ;  Door  Decoration — Syrian  Explora¬ 
tions— Phases  of  London  Life — Railway  Companies 
and  the  Law  of  Light — Au  Amateur  Architect  of  the 
Elizabethan  Period;  &c.— 46  Catherine  Street,  and 
all  Newsmen. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Wooing  o’t.” 

NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

In  3  vola.  crown  8vo. 

“T  H  E  EX  EC  U  T  O  R.” 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER, 

AUTHOR  of  “  HER  DEAREST  FOE,”  “  WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE  ?”  “  The  FRERES,”  &c. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  Burlington  [Street. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers,  in  2  rols.  24s. 

THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD, 

AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  PAPERS. 

We  may  announce  the  Publication  of  a  couple  of  Volumes  winch  will  he  eagerly 
sought  by  all  ivho  take  pleasure  in  piquant  and  satirical  writing ,  with  that  little  touch 
of  feminine  spitefulness  which  is  not  disagreeable  except  to  those  who  are ,  or  fancy  they 
are,  the  objects  of  it. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  republished  her  Essays  contributed  during  a  number  of 
years  to  the  “  Saturday  Review,”  and  the  Public  will  have  an  opportuniny  of  perusing 
once  more  a  series  of  papers  which  obtained  an  extraordinary  and  well-merited  success 
in  their  time. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  SEASON. 


Very  many  Copies  of  all  the  Best  Books  of  the  New 
Season  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  New  Books ,  English  and  Foreign ,  constantly 
passing  through  the  Library ,  the  Permanent  Collection  comprises  more  than  One 
Million  Volumes  of  Works  of  the  Best  Authors  on  all  Subjects  of  General  Interest. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  Leading  Books  of  the  Season  are  added  as  the  demand 
increases ,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  the  principal  Forthcoming  Works  as 
they  appear. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


***  Nearly  all  the  Books  in  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be 
obtained  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES— 281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAP3IDE. 


ASK 

LIEBIG  CO  M  PA 

CAUTION'. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


FOB 

NY’S 

EXTRACT 

OF  EV1EAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*.*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 
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SEELEY  &  CO.’S  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Just  published. 

An  ENGLISH  VERSION  of  the  ECLOGUES  of  VIRGIL. 

By  the  late  Samuel  Palmer.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  14 
Copper-plates.  Large-paper  Edition,  with  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  vellum,  price 
£5  5s;  Smaller  Edition,  with  Lettered  Plates,  cloth,  £1  Is. 

The  Large-paper  Edition  was  all  subscribed  for  within  a  few  days  after  the 
publication  was  announced. 

Just  published. 

ETCHINGS  in  BELGIUM :  Thirty  Plates.  By  Ernest 

George.  New  Edition,  on  hand-made  paper,  imp.  4to,  21s. 

“A  book  to  be  loved  and  prized  by  all  to  whom  art  is  dear.” — Standard. 

Ju?t  published. 

ROMAN  LIFE  in  the  DAYS  of  CICERO :  Sketches  drawn 

from  his  Letters.  By  Professor  A.  J.  Church.  With  Coloured  Illustrations, 
cloth,  price  5s. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

STORIES  from  HOMER.  5s. 

STORIES  from  TIRGIL.  5s. 

STORIES  from  the  GREEK  TRAGEDIANS.  5s. 

STORIES  of  the  EAST,  from  HERODOTUS.  5e. 

The  STORY  of  the  PERSIAN  WAR.  5s. 

STORIES  from  LIVY.  5s. 

The  STORY  of  the  LAST  DAYS  of  JERUSALEM.  3s  6d. 

A  TRAVELLER’S  TRUE  TALE  from  LUCIAN.  3s  6d. 

HEROES  and  KINGS.  Is  6d. 

Just  published. 

The  CITY  in  the  SEA:  Stories  of  the  Old  Venetians.  By 

the  Author  of  "  Belt  and  Spur.”  With  Coloured  Iliustrations,  cloth,  price  5s. 
By  the  S4ME  AUTHOR. 

BELT  and  SPUR;  Stories  of  the  Knights  of  Old.  Third 

Thousand,  with  16  Illuminations,  cloth,  price  5s. 

“  A  sort  of  boys’  Froissart,  with  admirable  illustrations.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Just  published. 

The  PHARAOHS  and  their  LAND :  Scenes  of  Old  Egyptian 

Life  and  History.  By  E.  Berkley.  With  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth, 
price  5s. 

“  An  account  of  that  wonderful  land  which  is  not  only  interesting,  but  valu¬ 
able.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

Just  published. 

IN  COLSTON’S  DAYS:  a  Story  of  Old  Bristol.  By  Mrs. 

Marshall.  With  Illustrations,  cloth,  price  5s. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR, 


CONSTANTIA  CAREW.  5u 
MEMORIES  of  TROUBLOUS  TIMES. 
5s. 

The  ROCHEMONTS.  5s. 

LADY  ALICE.  5s. 

LIFE’S  AFTERMATH.  5‘. 

A  LILY  AMONG  THORNS.  5s. 
HEIGHTS  and  VALLEYS.  5=. 
HELEN'S  DIARY.  5s. 

CHRISTABEL  KINGSCOTE.  5s. 

The  OLD  GAT EWAY.  5s. 


i  BENVENUTA.  Ss. 

I  DOROTHY’S  DAUGHTERS.  5s. 
j  JOB  SINGLETON’S  HEIR.  5s. 
JOANNA’S  INHERITANCE.  5s. 

I  NOWADAYS.  5s. 

Mrs.  MAIN  WARING’ S  JOURNAL. 

5s. 

|  BROTHERS  and  SISTERS,  os. 
EDWARD'S  WIFE.  5s. 

VIOLET  DOUGLAS.  5s. 
MILLICENT  LEGH.  5s. 


Shortly. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  and  his  WORLD :  Select  Passages 

from  his  Letters.  With  Eight  Copper-plates  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Cloth,  price  5s. 

%*  Also  a  Large-paper  Edition,  with  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  price  12s  6d. 

Just  published. 

SINTRAM  and  his  COMPANIONS.  By  De  la  Motte 

Fouque.  A  New  Translation.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Heywood 
Sumner.  Cloth,  price  6s. 

“  A  better  selection  could  hardly  be  made  for  a  Christmas  book;  the  book  is 
beautifully  printed.”— Literary  Churchman. 

Just  published. 

The  SYLVAN  YEAR.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  New  Edition, 

with  Eight  Etchings,  cloth,  price  5s. 

***  Also  a  Larger  Edition,  with  Twenty  Plates,  price  12s  6d. 

•'  Full  of  genuine  poetic  and  artistic  feeling.” — Standard. 

Just  published. 

CHAPTERS  on  ANIMALS.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  New 

Edition,  with  Eight  Etchings,  cloth,  price  5s. 

***  Also  a  Larger  Edition,  with  Twenty  Plates,  price  12s  Gd. 

”  An  interesting  book  from  the  pen  of  a  true  lover  of  animals.”— Standard. 

Just  published. 

The  CABIN  on  the  BEACH.  By  M.  E.  Winchester,  Author 

of  "A  Neetof  Sparrows.”  Cloth,  price  5s. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  NEST  of  SPARROWS.  5s. 

UNDER  the  SHIELD.  5s. 

A  WAYSIDE  SNOWDROP.  3s  6d. 


SEELEY  and  CO.,  54  Fleet  Street. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


LETTS’S 

POPULAR 

ATLAS 

IS  NOW  COMPLETE. 


Letts’s  Popular  Atlas.  —  Exhaustive  in  scale. 
Encjdopcedian  in  information.  Unparalleled  in 
price,  bale  has  far  exceeded  any  atlas  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Saturday  Peview  saj6  “  Beyond  all  question 
the  cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographical  in¬ 
formation  to  be  obtained.”  Academy  says : — “Un¬ 
less  such  a  feat  had  been  done,  we  should  have 
doubted  if  it  were  possible.”  156  Maps,  strongly 
bound,  half-morocco,  £3.  Cheap  binding,  £2  2s. 
Write  for  prospectus. 


LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  Limited,  London  Bridge. 


THE  “  MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

WO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music.  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid  the 
for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments 
Full  particulars  post  free  — C.  FELLOWS,  i  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ABABI 
AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A  STORY  OF  EGYPT  AND  TEE  EGYPTIANS. 


A.  M. 


BY 

BROADLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FREDERICK  VILLIERS, 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Graphic  in  Egypt. 


1  vol.  demy  8vo. 


[December  5th. 


The  NEW  LUCIAN  :  being-  a  Series  of 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  Demy  8vo. 

[Next  week. 

The  HISTORY  of  AUSTRALIA.  By 

G.  W.  Rijsden,  Author  of  “  History  of  New  Zealand.”  3  vols. 
demy  8vo,  50s.  [This  day. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  ilmile  de  Laveleye.  Translated  by  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo. 

[Next  iveek. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


BY  TI1E  AUTHOR  OF  11  MR.  ISAACS .” 

TO  LEEWARD. 

BY 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  MR.  ISAACS,”  “  DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS,”  &c. 

2  vols.  [This  day. 


QUATREFOIL.  By  Mary  Deane.  3 

vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  CHETWYND. 

A  MARCH  VIOLET.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Henry  Chetwynd,  Author  of  “  The  Dutch  Cousin.”  3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


NEW  WORKS  by  Mr.  R.  BROWN,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  on 
MYTHOLOGY  and  ARCHAIC  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  5s,  boards. 

THE  MYTH  of  KIRKE,  including  the  Visit  of  Odysseus 

to  the  Shades ;  an  Homerik  Study.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  “  The  Great  Dionysiak  Myth,”  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  recently  published. 

ERIDANTTS,  RIVER  and  CONSTELLATION ;  a  Study 

of  the  Archaic  Southern  Asterisms.  With  5  Illustrations,  in  4to,  price  5s. 

Contents  : — The  Southern  Classical  Signs — Introduction  of  the  Constellational 
System  from  Western  Asia — Origin  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac — The  Eridanus  as 
connected  with  the  Padu«,  Nile,  Euphrates,  and  Ocean-stream — The  Garden  of 
Eden,  Elysium,  aud  Isle9  of  the  Blessed — Archaic  Constellations  of  Egypt,  China, 
Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates  Valley — The  Creation  Tablet  and  Scheme  of  36 
Original  Constellations,  &c. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  feap.,  price  2s  6d,  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  of  MORALITY :  in  Easy  Lessons  for  Home 

and  School  Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray. 

“  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  hauds  of  those  really  competent  to  use 
it  judiciously,  admirably  fitted  for  the  home  teaching  of  those  great  truths  with 
which  the  youthful  mind  cannot  be  made  too  soon  acquainted.” — The  Clerical 
World. 

“  Our  duties,  systematically  arranged  in  every  relation  of  life,  are  inculcated 
with  winning  force  and  affectionate  entreaty,  not  easy  to  be  withstood.” — 
Educational  New6 . 

London  :  Longman6  and  Co. 

Third  Edition  now  ready,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Memoir  and  Portrait. 
1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  432,  price  12s  6d. 

KANT’S  CRITIQUE  of  PRACTICAL  REASON,  and  other 

Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics.  Translated  by  Thomas  Kingsmill 
Abbott,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS. 


LIBRARY  EDITION. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


DON  JOHN  of  AUSTRIA ;  or,  Passages 

from  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1547-1578.  By  the  late  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.  With  numerous  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood,  including  Portraits,  Drawings  of  Shipping,  Pieces  of  Armour, 
Weapons  of  War,  Costumes,  &c.,  from  Authentic  Contemporary  Souroes. 
2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  42s. 

%*  The  Folio  E  lition  is  now  out  of  print. 

LIFE  of  MARTIN  LUTHER.  By 

Julius  Koestlin.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  4  Fac-?imiies  in 
Lithography  and  about  90  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  from  Authentic 
Sources.  Large  crown  8vo,  16s. 

"  At  last  we  have  a  life  of  Luther  which  deserves  the  name.’* — J.  A.  Froude> 
in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

SCRAPS ;  or  Scenes,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes 

from  Memories  of  My  Earlier  Days.  By  Lord  Saltocn.  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 
18s. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  JESUS  the 

MESSIAH.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D.,  Warburtonian  Lecturer 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  2  vols.  8vo,  42^. 

ZELLER’S  HISTORY  of  ECLECTICISM 

in  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  MY  HEART  :  My  Auto-’ 

biography.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  ,* 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“A  singular  and  in  some  respects  remarkable  work.” — Derby  Mercury. 

FLOWERS  and  their  PEDIGREES.  By 

Grant  Ali.en.  With  50  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson. 
Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

“  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  good  novel.” — Graphic. 

FIVE  GREAT  PAINTERS:  Leonardo  da 

Vinci,  Michael  ADgelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Albert  Dilrer.  By  Lady  Eastlake. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD  and 

SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood  after 
Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Cheap  Edition, 
4to,  21s,  cloth  extra;  42s,  morocco  extra. 

JAMES  MILL  ;  a  Biography.  By  A.  Bain, 

LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL;  a  Criticism,  with 

Personal  Recollections.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo,  2s  6d. 

WHOM  NATURE  LEADETH.  A  Novel. 

By  G.  Noel  Hatton.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  readv,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

DONAL  GRANT: 

A  New  Novel. 

JJy  GEORGE  MACDONALD, 

Anthor  of  “Malcolm,”  “  Marquis  of  Lossie,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31s  6d. 


The 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


This  day  is  published.— Second  Edition. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

2  vols.  post  8yo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

Summary  of  Contents. 

My  Education — My  Mother — The  General  Post  Office — Ireland  ;  My  First  Two 
Novels— My  First  Success— “  Barchester  Towers”  and  the  “Three  Clerks”— 
“  Doctor  Thorne  ;”  “  The  Bertrams  ;”  “  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  " 
— “The  Cornhill  Magazine”  and  “  Framley  Parsonage”— “  Castle  Richmond;" 
“Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson;”  “North  America;”  “  Orley  Farm  The 
Small  House  at  Allington,”  “  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?”“  Rachel  Ray  ”  and  the- 
“Fortnightly  Review”— ‘The  Ciaverings,”  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  “Nina 
Balatka,”  and  “Linda  Tressel  ”— On  Novels  and  the  Art  of  Writiug  Them— On 
English  Novelists  of  the  Present  Day— On  Criticism— “  The  Last  Chronicle  of 
Barset;”  Leaving  the  Post  Office;  “St.  Paul's  Magazine  "—Beverley— The 
American  Postal  Treaty;  The  Question  of  Copyright  with  America;  Four  more 
Novels— “The  Vicar  of  Bullh-unpton  “Sir  Harry  Hotspur;”  “An  Editor’s 
Tales;”  “  Caisar  “  Ralph  the  Heir;”  “The  Eustace  Diamonds;”  “Lady 
Anna;”  “Australia” — “The  Way  we  Live  Now”  and  “The  Prime  Minister,”  &c. 

SOME  OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS. 

“  Mr.  Trollope  never  wrote  anything  more  vivid  or  more  graphic  than  the 
autobiography  which  has  just  been  issued.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Upon  closing  these  two  volumes — and  no  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  will  close 
them  without  regret— we  are  forced  to  the  conclusions  that  the  flood  of  light 
poured  by  them  upon  the  inner  life  of  Authouy  Trollope,  upon  his  early  trials 
and  sufferings,  upon  the  brave  mother  from  whom  he  derived  so  many  of  his  best 
qualities,  and  upon  the  tenderness,  generosity,  and  courage  of  (heir  author,  will 
but  serve  to  make  his  countrymen  regard  him  with  increased  admiration  and 
respect.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  entire  unreserve  with 
which  the  autobiography  is  written.  He  has  opened  his  life  to  all  the  world.” — 
Morning  Post. 

“  In  this  extremely  frauk  autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope,  there  is  more  of 
the  sensational  than  in  auy  of  his  novels  . The  whole  of  the  volumes  are  of  ex¬ 

treme  interest,  aud  we  have  had  no  little  difficulty  in  making  selections  for 
comments.” — Times. 

LAURENCE  OLIPHANT’S  NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published. — Fourth  Edition. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  Illustrated. 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  21s. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful . It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary 

novelists  for  the  production  of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” — Athenceum. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  read  through  consecutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure 

to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal . It  is  not  as  a  story  that  ‘  Altiora  Peto  * 

challenges  warm  admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  p  cture  of  life  and  manners.”— 
Spectator . 


GIFT  BOOK  for  the  SEASON. 

READINGS  in  RABELAIS.  By  Walter  Besant.  Crown 

8  vo,  7s  6d. 


Next  week  will  be  pnblished. 

The  MILLIONAIRE.  Originally  published  in  “  Blackwood’s 

Magazine.”  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


Next  week,  4to,  c’oth. 

HISTORY  of  ROME  and  the  ROMAN 

PEOPLE.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire. 
By  Victor  Duruy.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Illustrated  with 
about  2,500  Engravings,  100  Coloured  Maps,  and  numerous  Chromo-litho¬ 
graphs.  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  Primitive  Times  to  343  B.C.,  price  15s.  Vol.  I.,  Part 
II.,  The  Licinian  Laws  to  Eud  of  the  Punic  War9,  201  B.C.,  price  15s. 

Super  royal  8vo,  cloth,  42s. 

A  HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE. 

By  Lucy  M.  Mitchell.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  including  Six  Plates 
in  Phototj  pe.  [Next  week. 

With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

AMONG  the  INDIANS  of  GUIANA.  Being 

Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana.  By 
Everard  F.  im  Thurn,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  COURT  and  DIPLO- 

MATIC  LIFE.  By  Georgiana,  Baroness  Bloomfield. 

“  Such  reminiscences  as  Lady  Bloomfield’s  form  one  of  those  books  which  de¬ 
serve  the  popularity  they  are  sure  to  obtain.  They  please  everybody,  and  they 

hurt  no  one . In  fact,  there  are  few  chapters  in  the  second  volume  which  do 

not  deserve  separate  notice,  aud  we  might  have  given  whole  columns  of  interesting 
extracts.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  much  in  the  work  which 
is  sure  to  recommend  itself  to  very  various  tastes.” — Times. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT:  a  Critical  Study. 

By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FALLACIES  :  a  View  of  Logic  from  the 

Practical  Hide.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  Berkeley  Fellow  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  [International  Scientific  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.  An  Essay. 

By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  Author  of  “  Lombard  Street,”  &c. 

Small  crowu  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

LIFE  THOUGHTS. 


London  :  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


LUTHER  COMMEMORATION. 
LUTHER,  and  OTHER  LEADERS  of  the  REFORMATION. 

By  Principal  Tulloch.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  7a  6d. 


By  the  Author  of  “  MISS  MOLLY.” 

This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,”  &c.  3  vols. 

crown  8 vo,  price  25s  6d. 

“  The  narrative  never  becomes  tedious,  for  the  author's  style  is  smooth  and 
pleasant,  and  occasionally  it  rises  into  dignity  and  pathos.” — Aoadcmy. 

“  ‘  Alison  *  is  a  verygraoeful  and— though  ending  happily  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  reader — a  very  touching  st  >ry,  which  will  well  maintain  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  author  of  ‘  Miss  Molly.’  ” — John  Bull. 


The  FEN  COUNTRY. 

This  day  is  published, 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS ;  or,  the  Waterways, 

Lagoons,  and  Decoys  of  East  Anglia.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of 
“  The  *  Swan  ’  aud  Her  Crew.”  Illustrated  with  12  Full-page  Plates,  post  8vo# 
14s. 

“  Mr.  Davies  gives  us  a  suocessiou  of  charming  pictures  of  the  Broads,  all  tinged 

with  personal  adventure . His  vivacious  pen  at  the  same  time  imparts  all  the 

information  which  anyone  visiting  the  Broads  for  the  first  time  would  like  to 
have.” — The  Field. 

“Mr.  Davies  contrives  within  the  four  corners  of  his  volume  to  give  us  about 

as  oomplete  au  account  of  the  fresh-water  fisheries  as  could  be  wished . He  gives 

us  also  an  interesting  account  of  Fritton  Decoy,  and  the  method  of  capturing 
wild-fowl  carried  on  here  from  time  immemorial.” — Standard. 


Mr.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY.— The  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Pronounc- 

ing,  Etymological,  aud  Explanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms*. 
Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words 
By  the  Rev.  James  Stormonth.  The  Pronunciation  carefully  revised  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Cantab.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  prioe  2s  each. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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LIST  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS 

LIFE  anil  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  the  Right  Honourable  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  M.P. 

LIEHAItY  EDITION”,  2  Vo!?  8vo,  with  Portrait,  36s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  ACCES¬ 
SION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  5  vols.  Svo,  £4. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 


AND  LIFE. — Library  Editions. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  fcap.  4to,  10s  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  8vo,  Portrait,  21s. 

COMPLETE  WORKS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

Edited  by  Lis  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  Portrait,  8  vols.  demy  8vo,  £5  5'. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLx4.ND,  from  tlie  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  tlie  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 

Armada.  Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  Svo,  £3  12s.  Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £2  2s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE,  a  History  of  the  First 

Forty  Years  of  his  Life.  With  2  Portraits  and  4  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 


CJESAR 

Svo,  16s. 


a  Sketch.  With  Portrait  and  Map. 

in  the 


The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 


By  W.  E.  HARTPOLE  LEOKY,  M.A. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  4  vols.  Svo,  1700-1784, 

price  £3  12s. 

By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND. 

Cabinet  Editiou,  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  24s. 

By  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 

The  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE.  Second  Edition,  with  65  Maps.  2 

vols.  8vo,  31s  6d. 

By  the  Rev  CANON  CREIGHTON,  M.A. 

HISTORY  of  the  PAPACY  during  the  REFORMATION.  Yols.  I.  and  II.,  1378-1464. 

2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  CONYBEARE  and  DEAN  HOWSON. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  Copiously  Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  Land- 

scapes,  Coins,  Map?,  &c. 

Library  Edition-,  with  all  the  Original  Illustration*,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.  4to,  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  P  ates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  voK  square  crown  8vo,  2ls. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  CARLYLE  and  JAMES  A.  FROUDE. 

LETTERS  and  MEMORIALS  of  JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE.  3  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  JEAN  INGELOW.  New  Edition,  Reprinted,  with  Additional 

Matter,  from  the  Twenty-third  and  Sixth  Editions  of  the  Two  Volumes  respectively.  With  2  Vignettes,  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12;. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER,  Ph  D.,  F.L.S. 

JAPAN  :  its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art-Manufactures.  With  202  Graphic  Illustrations, 

Engraved  on  Wood,  for  the  most  part  by  Native  Artists  in  Japan;  the  Rest  by  G.  Pearson,  after  Photographs  and  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  Square  crown 
Svo,  31s  6d. 

By  “O.  K.” 

SKOBELEFF  and  the  SLAARJNIC  CAUSE.  By  “O.  K.,”  Honorary  Member  of  the 

Benevolent  Slavon:c  Society.  8ro,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

By  the  Late  P.  M.  ROGET,  M.D. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to 

Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Idea;-,  and  Assist  in  Litoiary  Composition.  New  Edition,  Be-edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  J.  L.  Roget.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s  6d. 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S. 

GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  His- 

torical.  A  Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Medium  Svo,  42-. 

By  J.  R.  M‘CULLOCH. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE  and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Re-edited  (1882), 

with  a  Supplement  containing  tin  mo-t  Recent  Information,  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  With  48  Maps,  Charts,  and  Plans,  medium  8vo,  £3  3s. 


London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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NOW  READY. 

VOLUME  I.  (A— CEN)  OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  DICTIONARY  OF 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA  is  designed  to  answer  the  popular  demand  for  a  work  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  should 
supplement  and  accompany  the  great  Encyclopaedias,  completing  them  in  particulars  where  they  appear  deficient,  and  bringing  down 
to  the  latest  date  their  statements  and  descriptions. 

In  the  development  of  this  plan,  large  space  has  been  given  to  articles  on  American  Geography,  Natural  History,  Scientific  Research 
and  whatever  relates  to  the  vast  resources,  the  rapid  development,  and  recent  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  that  continent.  It  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  new  awakening  of  interest  in  American  history,  sociology,  and  archaeology,  to  furnish  information  on  biographical  and 
legal  topics,  and  to  present — for  the  first  time  in  a  general  encyclopedia — a  clear  and  concise,  but  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  history  of 
American  political  parties.  Many  other  topics  distinctively  American — the  religious  denominations  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
country;  its  great  natural  resources;  its  agriculture,  so  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  other  countries;  its  industries,  evolved 
from  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  and  rapidly-developing  country  ;  its  enormous  deposits  of  coal ;  its  remarkable  growth  of 
railroads  ;  its  progress  in  invention  and  adaptation  of  electricity,  and  other  forces,  to  various  novel  purposes ;  its  construction  of  bridges  and 
aqueducts ;  its  banking  and  other  features  of  its  finances,  Ac., — receive  particular  attention,  and  are  treated  with  the  utmost  elaboration 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  the  work. 

It  includes  in  its  biographies  accounts  of  living  men  of  eminence,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  died  since  recent  works  of  reference, 
which  exclude  biographies  of  those  living,  were  begun.  It  gives  the  latest  events  in  the  histories  of  continents  and  nations,  the  latest  results 
in  exploration,  travel,  and  archaeological  research.  Desiring  to  produce  a  work  that  would  sustain  comparison  with  those  which  it  is  designed 
to  accompany,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  treatment  of  each  important  topic  by  a  writer  whose  familiarity  with  it  certified  the 
value  of  his  statements  ;  and  the  degree  of  success  achieved  in  this  will  doubtless  justify  the  claim  that  the  completed  work  fairly  represents 
the  scholarship  and  literary  ability  of  the  country.  The  illustrations  have  been  specially  drawn  for  the  articles,  and  the  newest  and  most 
desirable  type  has  been  used  throughout. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA  will  be  published  in  Four  Volumes,  royal  4to,  at  40s  each,  a  volume  of  which  will  be  issued 
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A  PRIMER  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  George 

Saintsbokt.  SecoDd  Edition,  with  Index.  Extra  foap.  8vo,  doth,  2g. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By 

Georoe  Saintsbury.  Crown  Svo,  doth,  103  61. 

SPECIMENS  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE,  from  VILLON 

to  HUGO.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  George  Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  doth, 
9s. 

CORNEILLE’S  HORACE.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  George  Saintsbury.  Extra  foap.  8vo,  doth,  2s  6d. 

BRACHET’S  HISTORICAL  GRAMMAR  of  the  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE.  Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition,  corrected  from  the  Twentieth  French  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8v  cloth, 

3s  6d. 

An  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH 
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Brachet.  Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  73  6d.  _ _ 
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School. 
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VOYAGE  AHTOUR  de  MA  CHAMBRE.  By  Xaxier  de 

Maistre.  Ourika,  by  Madame  de  Dnras  ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fievde  ;  Les 
Jumeaux  de  1* Hotel  Corneille,  by  Edmond  About ;  Mdsaveutures  d’un  Ecolier, 
by  Rodolphe  Tdpffer.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 
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Third  Edition,  extra  foap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller, 

an  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  Complete  Commen¬ 
tary.  Fifth  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  von  BARNHELM:  a  Comedy.  With 

a  Life  of  Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  Ac.  Fourth 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  Gd. 
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und  Tod  and  Belagerung  von  Autwerpen.  Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s  6d. 

GOETHE’S  IPHIGENIE  auf  TAURIS:  a  Drama.  With 

a  Critical  Introduction,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and  a  Complete  Commentary. 
Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
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[PaitsII.  and  III.  preparing. 


Full  Lists  of  CLARENDON  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS 
will  he  sent  post-free  on  application. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  a  large  number  of  eminent  Clergymen 

CONCUR  IN  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDING 

THE  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS 

TO  ALL  BIBLE  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS . 

It  contains:— 

A  History  of  the  Bible,  Greek,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  English  Versions. 

Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha. 

Summaries  of  the  Books. 

Historical  Summary  of  the  Interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

An  Account  of  Jewish  Sects  and  Parties. 

Itinerary  of  the  Journeyings  of  the  Israelites  to  their  Settlement  in  Canaan. 
Chronological  Tables  and  List3  of  Miracles  and  Parables  in  the  Old  and  New 
Te  taments. 

Lists  of  the  Names,  Titles,  aud  Offices  of  Christ.  Prophecies  relating  to  Christ. 

Recorded  Appearances  of  Christ  after  his  Resurrection. 

Special  Prayers  recorded  in  Scripture. 

Alphabetical  Table  of  the  First  Line  of  each  Psalm. 

A  List  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

References  to  the  Old  Testament,  being  not  exact  quotations.  References  iu  the 
New  Testament  to  Incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Paul’s  Missionary  Journeys  and  Voyage  to  Rome. 

Geography  and  Topography  of  Palestine. 

Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  &c.,  of  Scripture. 

Ethnology.  [Description. 

Animals  named  iu  the  Bible;  their  English,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  Names  and 
Summary  of  Mammalia  of  the  Bible. 

Fisheries  of  Palestine,  with  their  Products.  Aquatic  Animals. 

Birds  found  iu  Palestine ;  their  English,  Hebrew,  aud  Greek  Names  ;  specimeni 
found  by  Palestine  Explorers,  with  Remarks 
Trees,  Plants,  Flowers;  their  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Botanical  Names, 
with  Remarks  upon  each. 

Geology  of  Bible  Lands,  Mineral  Substances,  Metals,  Precious  Stones. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 

Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Time  and  Money. 

A  Glossary  of  Antiquities,  Customs,  &c.  Words  Obsolete  or  Ambiguous. 

The  Oxford  Index  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Oxford  Concordance. 

Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  An  Indexed  Atlas,  &c. 


The  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK:— “  The  notion  of  includ- 

ing  in  one  volume  all  the  lielp3  that  a  clergyman  or  teacher  would  be  likely  to 
want  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  realised  before  with  the  same 
success  that  you  have  attained  in  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  for  TEACHERS.  In 
the  small  edition  iruby  16mo,  thin),  by  the  use  of  paper  very  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  there  is  a  Bible  with  an  atla3,  a  c  mcordance,  an  index,  and 
several  tractates  ou  various  points  of  Biblical  antiquity,  the  whole,  in  a  very 
solid  binding,  weighing  a  pound  and  an  ounce ;  no  great  weight  for  what  is 
really  a  miniature  library.  The  clergy  will  probably  give  the  preference  to  the 
larger  book,  marke  1  No.  4.  This  includes  the  Apocrypha,  with  all  the  helps  to 
the  use  of  the  Bible  that  distinguish  the  series.  Its  type  is  excellent.  Many 
clergymen  are  obliged  to  write  sermons  when  travelling  from  place  to  place. 
This  volume  would  serve  as  a  small  library  for  that  purpose,  and  not  too  Urge 
for  the  most  moderate  portmanteau.  I  think  that  this  work  in  some  of  its  forms 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  The  atlas  is  very  clear  aud  well  printed. 
The  explanatory  work  and  the  indices,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
them,  are  very  carefully  done.  I  am  glad  that  my  own  University  has,  by  the 
preparation  of  this  series  of  books,  taken  a  new  step  for  the  promotion  of  the 
careful  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  publication 
I  cannot  doubt.” 

The  Late  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY :-“  The 

large  collection  of  varied  information  appended  to  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  for 
TEACHERS,  in  a  form  so  readily  available  for  reference,  has' "evidently  been 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care..,.. .The  volume,  in  its  various  forms'  will  be  of 
great  service.” 

The  BISHOP  of  LONDON:— “ It  would  be  difficult  to 

provide  so  much  valuable  information  in  so  convenient  a  form  as  is  now  com¬ 
prised  io  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  for  TEACHERS.” 

The  DEAN  of  ROCHESTER:— “  The  idea  of  a  series  of 

Bib’es  in  different  typo1,  corresponding  page  for  page  with  one  auother,  is  one 
wh  ch  the  Dean  has  long  wished  to  see  realised,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  find 

the  type  of  their  familiar  copies  no  longer  available . The  amount  of  information 

compressed  into  the  Appendix  is  wonderful.  And  the  Doan  is  glad  to  hear  that 
the  help  of  such  eminent  contributors  has  been  available  for  its  compilation.’* 

The  BISHOP  of  DERRY  and  RAPHOE:— “I  know 

noth  ng  of  the  same  compass  which  can  be  compared  to  the  ‘  Help*  to  the  Study 
of  the  Bible'  for  fulness  of  information  and  general  accuracy  of  treatment.  It  is 
only  real  learniug  which  can  accomplish  such  a  feat  of  compression.” 

CANON  LIDDON :— “I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 

it  would  have  been  difficult  to  arrange  so  much  useful  matter  in  a  more  useful 
way,  or,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  with  more  accuracy,  whether  of  detail  or  of 

general  statement . It  is  calculated  to  assist  a  student  of  Holy  Scripture  very 

effectively,  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  important,  to  stimulate  him  to 
further  study  iu  a  wider  field.” 

The  DEAN  of  CANTERBURY: -“I  have  examined  the 

OXFORD  BIBLE  for  TEACHERS  with  very  great  care,  and  congratulate  you 
upon  the  publication  of  so  valuable  a  work.  It  contains  within  a  reasonable 
compass  a  large  mass  of  most  useful  information,  arranged  so  conveniently  as  to 
be  easily  accessible,  and  its  effect  will  be  not  merely  to  a  d,  but  also,  I  thiuk,  to 
stimulate  the  studies  of  the  reader.  The  book  is  also  printed  so  beautifully,  and 
is  so  handsome  in  every  way,  that  I  expect  it  will  be  g re  itly  sought  after,  as  a 
most  acceptable  present  to  any  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  our  Sunday  schools 
and  elsewhere.” 

The  Very  Rev.  CHARLES  P.  REICHEL,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Meath: — ”  I  consider  the  OXFORD  BIBLE  for  TEACHERS  to  be  simply  the 
most  valuable  edition  of  the  English  Bible  ever  presented  to  the  public.” 


THE  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS  is  issued 

in  ten  sizes,  aud  the  Text  is  arranged  in  each  so  as  to  correspond  page  for  page 
with  all  the  others.  Six  of  these  sizes  are  printed  on  best  rag-made  printing 
paper,  and  vary  in  price  from  3i  6  1  to  45 1.  Four  sizes  are  prin  ed  on  a  kind  of 
India  paper,  which  is  extremely  thiu  aud  light,  and  at  the  same  time  very  opaque 
and  strong.  By  using  it  the  size  and  weight  of  the  volumes  are  materially 
diminished.  They  vary  iu  weight  from  12^  ounces  to  22  ounces,  and  in  price  from 
7s  to  31s  Gd.  Neither  of  these  four  sizes  exceeds  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are 
sold  at  all  Bookselie-  s. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  destruction  of  the  Army  of  Hicks  Pasha  has  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  but  nothing  whatever  is  known 
•of  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  Mahdi.  A  report  has 
reached  Cairo  that  Khartoum  has  fallen,  but  it  is  not  true  ;  and 
a  subsequent  report  that  Dongola  is  in  insurrection,  though 
probable,  is  not  confirmed.  That  would  cut  off  Khartoum 
from  Egypt.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  scattered  Egyptian 
garrisons  have  fled  to  Khartoum,  that  the  people  there 
are  excited,  that  the  resident  Europeans  have  fled,  and  that 
Colonel  Coetlogon,  who  has  taken  command,  thinks  the  place 
untenable.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  despatched  General 
Baker,  with  2,000  gendarmes,  to  Suakirn,  with  orders  to  clear 
the  road  to  Khartoum,  and  will  forward  a  regiment  by 
the  Nile  route  to  that  town.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
the  gendarmes  went  very  unwillingly — the  Turkish  officers, 
indeed,  resigning,  and  nearly  half  of  the  men  deserting — 
and  the  new  Regulars  are  to  be  kept  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
themselves  half  believe  that  the  Mahdi  must  be  the  true 
•“  Messenger,”  as  he  is  victorious,  and  but  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  troops,  there  might  be  disturbances.  The  Europeans 
are,  however,  to  remain ;  and  Admiral  Hewett,  with  the 
4  Euryalus  ’  and  four  gunboats,  is  on  his  way  from  Bombay  to 
Suakirn.  According  to  statements  slowly  dribbling  in,  the 
Europeans  are  all  dead,  except  F.  Yizetelly,  artist,  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News,  but  many  of  the  soldiery  have  been  allowed 
to  take  service  with  the  Mahdi. 

La  France  states  that  a  General  of  Division  in  Algeria,  in  answer 
to  a  demand  for  troops  for  Tonquin,  has  already  telegraphed  that 
the  Mahdi’s  “emissaries”  are  proclaiming  his  victory,  and  that  he 
expects  a  general  rising  of  North  Africa.  He  deprecates,  there¬ 
fore,  the  withdrawal  of  any  troops.  The  first  part  of  this  intelli¬ 
gence  must  be  false,  as  even  quick  dromedaries  could  not  have 
carried  “  emissaries  ”  across  Libya  so  quickly  ;  but  the  second 
is  probably  true.  The  higher  officers  in  Algeria,  instructed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Arab  bureaux,  who  really  know  the 
natives,  would  be  well  aware  that  such  a  victory  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  North  Africa.  The  Mahdi 
is  connected  with  the  Kadiree  monasteries  behind  Tripoli  and 
with  the  fanatics  of  Kairwan,  and  they  will  all  now  rise  at  his 
signal.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Mahdi’s  strength 
may  be  spent  in  this  direction,  and  that  he  may  try  to  found 
an  empire  in  North  Africa.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  done 
quickly.  There  are  no  telegraph-wires  between  the  monasteries 
and  the  head  stations  of  the  tribes,  the  stars  have  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  and  the  Moors  have  not  waited  half  a  century  to  count 
half-hours  at  last.  Asiatics  can  wait,  if  needful,  till  their  hair 
is  grey.  _ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  speech  at  Bristol  on  Monday,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  which  was  singu¬ 


larly  clear  and  vigorous,  though  without  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  orator,  without  passion  and  without  warmth.  Out  of  the 
thirty  impending  questions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  before 
the  present  Administration  was  formed,  as  needing  early 
attention,  the  Government  had  dealt  with  eight,  besides  the 
formidable  Irish  Land  Question,  which  was  not  one  of  the  thirty. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  very  anxious  to  deal  with  the  Government 
of  London  in  the  next  Session,  as  well  as  with  the  county 
franchise,  if  possible,  but  he  thought  that  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  elbow  ss  pressing  a  matter  as  the  extension  of  house¬ 
hold  franchise  to  the  counties  out  of  the  way.  He  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  deal  with  this,  before  attempting  a 
Redistribution  measure — first,  because  it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives  to  offer  them  all  the  resisting  surface 
which  a  Redistribution  Bill  would  offer,  befoi-e  bringing  in  the 
simpler  measure  ;  next,  because  it  is  impossible  to  project  a  fair 
Redistribution  Bill  till  after  the  county  electorates  have  been 
enlarged,  and  their  precise  strength  ou  the  Register  accurately 
estimated.  Mr.  Chamberlain  re-expressed  his  own  strong  pre¬ 
ference  for  manhood  suffrage,  while  avowing  that  the  time  for 
manhood  suffrage  had  not  yet  come ;  and  he  ridiculed  the  notion 
of  contriving  any  special  guarantee  for  the  representation  of 
minorities,  till  it  should  appear  that,  under  the  new  system, 
minorities  were  likely  to  lose  their  fair  proportionate  influence  in 
Parliament.  He  thought  that  London,  with  household  suffrage, 
proves  that  the  miuority  of  one  electoral  district  is  the  majority 
of  another. 


Lord  Hartington  spoke  in  the  Free-trade  Hall  of  Manchester 
on  Tuesday.  He  admitted  that  Lord  Salisbury  could  certainly 
force  a  dissolution,  if  he  pleased,  on  the  Franchise  Bill,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Government  decided  to  introduce  it;  and  he 
admitted  that,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  Lord  Salisbury  would 
please  to  do  so,  since  he  had  recently  become  a  great  admirer 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  wanted  to  introduce  a  sort 
of  reference  of  every  constitutional  change  to  a  popular 
plebiscite,  by  using  the  House  of  Lords  to  compel  a  dissolution. 
Lord  Hartington  reminded  the  meeting  that  no  such  plebiscite 
was  taken  before  the  great  Constitutional  change  of  1867,  a 
change,  nevertheless,  proposed  by  a  Government  in  a  minority, 
and  therefore  a  Government  needing  a  much  more  stringent  check 
on  the  use  of  its  responsibility  than  Governments  supported  by  a 
majority  need.  He  charged  the  steady  loss  of  influence  by  the 
House  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  own  extraordinary  tactics.  A  House 
that  had  never  in  our  recollection  acceded  to  any  measure  for  ex¬ 
tending  popular  rights,  except  under  absolute  compulsion,  could 
not  expect  to  retain  its  influence  in  such  a  country  as  England. 
On  the  subject  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  Lord  Hartington 
maintained  that  the  Tories  always  attacked  it  in  an  ambiguous 
manner.  If  things  go  wrong,  as  in  South  Africa,  they  say  it  is  due 
to  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  if  things  go  right, 
as  in  Egypt,  they  say,  ‘  Ah,  yes!  it  is  all  right,  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  a  military  expedition  was  necessary  at  all ;  but  if 
you  had  only  interfered  in  time,  no  military  expedition  would 
have  been  needed,’ — forgetting  that  interfering  ‘in  time,’  as 
the  Tories  put  it,  would  have  meant  setting  all  Europe  against 
us,  and  possibly  exciting  a  European  war. 


On  the  subject  of  Reform,  Lord  Hartington  reproached  the 
Leeds  and  London  Conferences  with  having  neglected  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties,  to  press  on  a  measure  which  could  hardly 
be  shaped  until  the  practical  difficulties  had  been  overcome. 
He  thought  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  either 
abolishing  the  40s.  freehold  qualification  for  counties,  or 
in  extending  that  qualification  to  boroughs,  and  yet  with¬ 
out  some  decision  on  that  point,  even  the  Franchise  Bill 
could  not  be  introduced.  He  saw  still  further  difficulty  in 
either  excluding  Ireland  from  its  scope,  or  in  extending  to  Ire¬ 
land  a  measure  which  must  increase  the  numerical  strength  and 
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the  political  power  of  the  Irreconcileahle  party.  He  did  not  in 
the  least  suggest  that  these  difficulties  were  insurmountable,  but 
he  did  wish  that  more  effort  had  been  made  to  surmount  them 
by  those  who  pressed  the  Franchise  measure  so  urgently  upon 
the  Government.  _ 

An  extraordinary  correspondence  has  been  published  between 
Mr.  F.  Lockwood,  the  Liberal  candidate  for  York,  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  latter  had  stated  that  Mr.  Lockwood  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  interview,  they  had  voted  for  him.  As  no  such  interview 
had  occurred,  Mr.  Lockwood  asked  Lord  Salisbury  his  authority 
for  the  statement.  Lord  Salisbury  had  no  authority,  and  at  once 
withdrew  his  assertion,  but  added  that  the  Nationalists  did  vote 
for  Mr.  Lockwood,  after  having  heard  his  statement  of  the  policy 
he  was  prepared  to  pursue  towards  Ireland.  Mr.  Lockwood 
again  denied  that  he  had  favoured  Nationalist  policy,  declaring 
that  he  had  refused  Home-rule  and  inquiry  into  Home-rule,  and 
had  also  refused  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Crimes  Act,  while 
still  deemed  necessary.  He  pointed  out  also  that  Sir  F.  Milner, 
who  promised  to  repeal  that  “  cruel  Act,”  was  more  friendly  to 
the  Nationalists  than  he  was.  Lord  Salisbury  rejoins  that  Mr. 
Lockwood  had  advocated  household  suffrage  in  Ireland  and 
elective  county  government,  and  that  these  measures  must  lead 
to  Home-rule.  Mr.  Lockwood  answers  that  they  prevent  Home- 
rule,  and  tells  Lord  Salisbury  that  his  reliance  in  Ireland  is  ex¬ 
clusively  on  force.  Lord  Salisbury  clearly  is  either  not  candid, 
or  is  so  blinded  by  passion  that  he  really  believes  any  advocate 
of  county  government  in  Ireland  to  be  a  secret  advocate  of 
Home-rule.  The  second  is  the  fuller  explanation,  and  indicates 
precisely  the  temper  which  makes  his  Lordship  such  a  dangerous 
leader. 


Paris  is  greatly  agitated  by  a  fear  that  things  are  going  wrong 
in  Tonquin,  and  M.  Clemenceau  on  Thursday  tried  to  obtain 
permission  to  make  an  interpellation.  He  maintained  that  a 
memorandum  had  been  received  from  China  making  an  attack 
on  Bacninh  a  casus  belli,  that,  nevertheless,  an  attack  had  been 
ordered,  and  that  consequently  the  Ministry  were  decreeing 
war,  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  M.  Ferry  replied,  alleging 
this  and  that  of  no  importance;  but  his  substantive  answer  was 
that  negotiations  were  going  on,  and  that  if  the  Parliamentary 
system  required  the  premature  publication  of  documents  like  the 
memorandum,  the  Kepublic  would  have  to  dispense  both  with 
diplomacy  and  a  foreign  policy.  He  would  discuss  everything 
when  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  Tonquin  came  on.  The  Chamber, 
on  a  division,  affirmed  this  view  by  308  votes  to  195  ;  but  the 
minority  is  formidable,  and  the  Chamber  shaky.  It  does  not 
want  war  with  China.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  M.  Ferry 
let  his  thoughts  loose  for  a  moment,  and  spoke  of  “  the  serious 
situation,”  producing  cries  of  surprise  and  alarm  from  all  sides, 
except  his  immediate  party.  He  made  haste  to  explain  that  he 
only  meant  to  say  that  any  war  three  thousand  leagues  off  was 
serious  ;  but  the  first  inrpression  was  indelible.  We  endeavour 
to  explain  elsewhere  the  “  seriousness  ”  of  which  M.  Ferry  was 
thinking. 

The  news  from  Tonquin  is  not  pleasant  for  Frenchmen.  It 
is  rumoured,  on  good  authority,  that  Admiral  Courbet  refuses 
to  advance  on  Bacninh  without  further  reinforcements  ;  and  he 
has  only  600  men  to  expiect  immediately,  and  1,200  men  in  a 
month.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  the  Tonquinese  are  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  new  audacity  in  attack,  probably  because  they  are 
sure  of  Chinese  support.  On  the  17th  ult.,  they  attacked  Haid- 
zuong,  a  French  fort  protecting  a  bend  of  the  Bed  Biver,  with 
such  courage  that  they  lost  200  men,  and,  but  for  the  accidental 
arrival  of  the  gunboat  ‘  Lynx,’  the  French  would  have  lost  the 
fort  and  the  steamer  ‘  Carabine.’  As  it  was,  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place,  and  went  on  board  the  ‘  Lynx.’  It 
is  moreover  reported  that  the  Bussian  Embassy  has  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  a  severe  “  battle  ”  at  Haiphong,  the 
first  French  station  on  the  best  mouth  of  the  river.  This 
may  be  untrue,  but  the  rumours  indicate  that  the  whole  delta 
is  swarming  with  Black  Flags,  sent  dowu  from  the  higher  lands, 
and  that  Admiral  Courbet  will  need  half  his  army  to  guard  his 
communications. 

The  German  Emperor,  on  the  27th  ult.,  received  the  Presid¬ 
ents  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  in  his  address  used  an  expression 
which  has  attracted  great  attention.  He  “  assured  them,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  that  peace  was  at  the  present  moment 


completely  secured;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  relations  of  the 
nation  to  Bussia  had,  to  his  great  joy,  become  most  cordial  and 
happy.”  This  report  is  official,  and  though  the  Emperor  may 
be  deceived  like  another  man,  his  impression  coincides  with  all 
recent  information,  and  particularly  with  the  otherwise  in¬ 
explicable  action  of  Bussia  in  Bulgaria.  The  “Imperial 
Powers,”  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  loved  to  call  them,  have 
not  renewed  their  alliance,  but  there  is  obviously  some  un¬ 
derstanding  among  them  that  peace  shall  not  be  broken  for 
some  time  to  come.  Bussia  and  Austria  want  financial  rest,, 
and  the  old  Emperor  of  Germany  cannot  commence  new  under¬ 
takings.  France  can  disturb  the  peace,  of  course;  but  restless 
and  irritable  as  Paris  is,  the  peasantry  want  quiet,  and  an 
opportunity  of  refilling  hoards  sorely  depleted  by  the  Bourse- 
transactions  of  two  years.  War  is  usually  unexpected,  but  it  is 
still  much  that  the  Sovereigns  who  move  armies  would  rather 
not  fight. 

It  appears  to  be  nearly  certain  that  a  great  strike  is  impend¬ 
ing,  both  in  the  coal  and  cotton  trades.  In  the  former,  the 
miners  declare  that  prices  have  risen,  and  demand  an  increase 
of  wages  by  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  owners  assert  that  they  are 
only  just  recovering  from  recent  losses.  They,  thei'efore,  refuse 
to  yield  ;  the  men  are  handing  in  notices,  and  according  to  the 
Times,  125,000  men — all  the  Yorkshire  miners,  in  fact — will 
shortly  be  out  of  emjdoy.  As  the  masters  can  wait,  and  the 
men  are  poor, from  a  long  course  of  low  wages,  the  issue  maybe 
foreseen.  The  cotton  spinners,  on  the  other  hand,  ask  an  increase 
of  five  per  cent.,  not  because  trade  is  prospering,  but  because  it 
is  not.  They  say  that  competition  is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
profit,  and  consequently,  a  low  rate  of  wage,  which  can  be  raised 
only  by  killing  out  the  little  mill-owners,  who  take  low  prices 
and  produce  too  fast.  In  this  case,  also,  the  men,  90,000  in 
number,  have  little  chance,  for  they  have  small  funds,  and  the 
strike  will  directly  benefit  all  owners  who  have  accumulated: 
stocks  on  hand.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  believe,  that  too  much- 
capital  is  put  into  this  trade,  and  more  cloth  made  than  people- 
are  willing  to  buy,  except  at  ruinously  low  prices.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why,  under  such  circumstances,  the  temptation  to- 
little  men  to  open  mills  is  so  strong ;  but  so  it  is,  and  there  may 
be  some  gambling  element  in  the  trade  which  outsiders  do  not 
clearly  perceive.  _ 

G.  Warden,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  London  and  Biver  Plate- 
Bank,  and  J.  D.  Watters,  broker,  were  tried  this  week  for 
stealing  £116,000  worth  of  bonds  payable  to  bearer  from  that 
Bank.  Warden  surrendered  after  he  had  escaped,  and  pleaded 
guilty,  but  Watters  declared  himself  the  other’s  victim.  Both 
received  the  same  sentence,  twelve  years’  penal  servitude,  the 
Judge  remarking  on  the  terrible  effects  of  their  crime.  We- 
imagine  a  poor  man  feels  in  losing  his  spoons  quite  as  much  as 
a  Bank  feels  in  losing  capital ;  but,  no  doubt,  crimes  offering 
great  temptation  and  producing  great  social  disaster  require- 
severity.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  laws  against  keeping  dyna¬ 
mite.  The  trial  revealed,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the 
great  difficulty  of  inventing  precautions  to  protect  bonds  payable 
to  bearer  from  theft  by  trusted  depositaries.  Warden  testified  in 
his  evidence  that  he  and  the  accountant  of  the  Bank  had  each 
keys  of  the  safe  in  which  securities  were  deposited,  the  two  sets 
being  evidently  intended  as  a  precaution  against  robbery.  “  I  and 
the  accountant,”  however,  “  used  each  other’skeys  for  years.”  The 
evidence  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because  there  is  neither  charge 
nor  suspicion  against  the  accountant,  who  simply  trusted 
character,  instead  of  trusting  rules. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  a  speech  to  the  E’eusis  Club  of  Chelsea 
on  Thursday,  revealed  a  secret  of  some  importance.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  intend  to  act  promptly  on  a  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  City  Guilds,  and  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  any  City  Company’s  property.  “  They  did  not  intend 
that  the  property  of  the  City  Guilds  should  be  divided,  as  was 
the  property  of  Serjeants’  Inn.”  It  is  understood  that  the  Bill 
will  be  brought  in  in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Derby,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  vested  to  a  certain  extent  in  Trustees,  pending  legis¬ 
lation  as  to  its  ultimate  disposal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  property  of  the  Guilds  is  only  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  London,  but  the  announcement  will  raise  up  a  new 
host  of  enemies  to  the  Government.  Fortunately,  the  body  of 
London  electors  are  waking  up  to  the  municipal  question,  and 
becoming  aware  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the  rich,  who  suffer  by 
the  want  of  organisation  in  London. 
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Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  made  a  telling  speech  at  the  Gladstone 
‘Club  on  Thursday,  in  which  he  abused  the  attempt  to  secure 
by  any  direct  scheme  the  representation  of  minorities  up  hill 
and  down  dale.  But  while  attaching  it  thus  furiously  with  his 
lips,  he  showed  himself  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  one  device 
on  which  alone  we  look  with  much  hope, — that  of  subdividing  con¬ 
stituencies  to  something  like  the  same  limit,  and  giving  to  every 
such  constituency  but  one  Member,  and  to  every  elector  but  one 
vote.  That,  we  believe,  if  honestly  done  with  the  help  of  a  Boun¬ 
dary  Commission  anxious  to  secure  a  genuine  variety  in  the  class 
of  constituencies  to  be  represented,  would  really  result  in  giving 
a  fair  representation  to  minorities.  Indeed,  this,  as  Mr.  Lefevre 
well  showed,  is  at  present  very  tolerably  secured  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  itself.  The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Lefevre’s  speech  was  his  calm 
assumption  that  we  who  fear  the  undue  suppression  of  minorities, 
advocate  some  juggle  of  machinery  by  which  a  minority  may  be 
transformed  into  a  majority.  We  desire  nothing  of  the  kind.  But 
we  do  desire  to  see  the  minority  of  the  nation  fairly  represented 
by  a  proportional  minority  in  Parliament,  and  not  to  see  it  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  Parliament  altogether.  To  pretend  that  this  is 
either  impossible,  or  so  much  even  as  unlikely,  with  household 
suffrage  all  over  the  country,  is  almost  foolish.  By  a  very  little 
manipulation  of  the  constituencies,  in  the  interest  of  one  party, 
a  grossly  unfair  result  might  be  very  easily  secured. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Lord  Rossmore’s  commission  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Monaghan  has  been  suspended,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  action  on  October  16th.  Lord  Rossmore,  on 
that  occasion,  unquestionably  led  a  procession  to  a  meeting 
held  to  overawe  another  perfectly  lawful  meeting,  though, 
no  doubt,  one  very  offensive  to  Lord  Rossmore  and  his  allies. 
He  was  warned  by  the  Resident  Magistrate  that  his  conduct 
was  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  he  persisted  in  taking  the  route  on  which  he  had  entered. 
And  now  he  pleads  that  he  was  only  complying  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  suggestion  that  leading  men  in  Ireland  should  show  a 
little  more  public  spirit  in  resisting  movements  which  they 
think  hurtful.  To  show  courage  in  denouncing  outrages,  which 
is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  desired,  is  certainly  not  the  same  thing 
as  getting  up  faction-fights,  which  is  what  Lord  Rossmore  did. 
It  will  not  do  to  have  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  promote  blood¬ 
shed,  whether  it  be  on  the  side  of  Union,  or  on  the  side  of 
Disunion. 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes  has  been  acted  at  Cambridge  this 
week  with  singular  success.  The  Birds  is  the  great  comedy  in 
which,  according  to  Ottfried  Muller,  Aristophanes  satirised 
Athenian  plausibility  and  credulity,  in  the  persons  of  Plausible 
and  Hopeful,  of  whom  the  former  persuades  the  Birds 
to  found  that  splendid  castle-in-the-air,  Oloudcuckootown, — 
without  believing  in  it  himself, — while  the  latter  drinks  his  fill 
of  illusions  for  which  there  is  no  real  excuse  at  all.  The  fun 
poked  at  the  Greek  Divinities  appears  to  have  been  very  well 
represented  at  Cambridge,  the  scene  between  the  Divine  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Plausible  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  play. 
We  have  given  some  account  of  the  performance  in  another 
column,  but  may  add  here  that  Mr.  John  O’Connor’s  scenery 
was  universally  admired,  and  that  the  various  Birds, — especially 
the  Swan, — were  costumed  with  even  more  effect  than  in  the 
old  Greek  theatre  itself.  We  Englishmen  hardly  know  what 
true  comedy  is  by  anything  in  our  own  literature.  The  laughter 
of  Aristophanes  contained  satire,  imagination,  fancy,  humour, 
and  light-heartedness,  in  a  combination  which  has  never  since 
been  even  approached. 

The  Electro,  of  Sophocles  was  performed  last  week  at  Girton 
by  the  students  of  the  College,  with  a  success  which  certainly 
justified  the  attempt.  The  play  was  selected  as  being  one  of 
the  few  really  good  ones  containing  a  chorus  of  maidens,  and 
the  whole  representation  was  given  with  felicity,  grace,  and 
considerable  artistic  power.  The  ladies’  Greek,  especially, 
received  deserved  and  high  encomiums  from  the  Cambridge 
Dons  and  members  of  the  Council,  who  were  the  only  gentle¬ 
men  permitted  to  be  present.  The  scenery,  dresses,  &c.,  were 
designed  and  executed  by  the  students  themselves,  Mr.  Newton, 
of  the  British  Museum,  pronouncing  on  the  correctness  of  the 
Greek  costumes.  The  part  of  Electra,  which  was  taken  by  Miss 
Case,  was  perhaps  the  most  effectively  rendered ;  but  all  were 
creditably  sustained.  Indeed,  the  performance  altogether  may 
fairly  challenge  comparison  with  those  given  by  the  members 
■of  the  Universities  themselves. 


An  admirable  letter  in  Thursday’s  Times  from  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Lambert,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  “Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,”  describes  the 
work  done  by  that  Association  amongst  the  3,000  girls  from  the 
District  Workhouse  Schools  of  London,  who  are  sent  out,  often  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  into  the  world,  without  any  home  in  which  they* 
may  find  a  refuge  when  they  lose  their  places,  and  who  are  thus 
almost  inevitably  ruined.  The  Association  in  question  befriends 
them  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty  ;  visits  them,  with 
the  consent  of  their  mistresses,  in  their  places ;  provides  them  with 
a  temporary  home  when  they  lose  their  places  ;  trains  them  for 
better  work,  when  they  are  in  need  of  such  training  ;  and  in  a 
word,  helps  them  iu  their  struggles  during  their  apprenticeship 
to  the  rough  work  domestic  service.  Mr.  Lambert  points  out 
how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  up  such  a  machinery  as  this  without 
considerable  funds,  and  how  difficult  the  Association  finds  it  to 
get  the  funds  that  are  adequate  for  its  work.  For  the  truth  of 
this  statement  we  can  ourselves  answer,  and  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Lambert’s  letter  may  bring  the  kind  of  aid  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  whose  head-quarters  are  at  14  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W.,  of 
which  it  stands  in  such  urgent  need. 


The  Carlyle  statue  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment  appears  to  be 
much  disfigured  by  a  great  framework  of  notice-boards,  on  which 
the  public  are  solemnly  warned  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  public  gardens  are  to  be  used  by  them,— rules  and 
regulations  printed,  nevertheless,  in  letters  so  small  that  the 
public  cannot  read  them  without  a  field-glass,  though  they  cau 
see  the  full  ugliness  of  the  staring  boards  on  which  these  regu¬ 
lations  are  inscribed.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Foster,  writing  to 
Thursday’s  Times,  proposes  to  have  these  boards  lowered  or 
removed,  that  Carlyle’s  statue  may  be  seen  without  this  ugly 
margin  of  emphatic  officialism;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  is 
right.  The  effigy  of  the  “  Latter-Day  ”  pamphleteer  will  not 
be  made  at  all  the  less  effective  for  his  admirers,  by  being  thus 
set  in  an  artistic  framework,  as  it  were,  of  bureaucracy  and  red- 
tape.  We  suspect  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
expressly  designed  this  framework  for  his  statue,  in  order  to  set 
the  significance  of  the  grim  Philosopher  of  Chelsea  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  striking  light. 


The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  evidently  produced  a  most 
pleasing  impression  in  Spain,  the  populace  especially  being 
quite  enthusiastic  about  his  dignified  bearing.  Both  he  and  his 
father  are  taking  unusual  pains  to  deepen  the  friendly  im¬ 
pression.  The  Prince  has  not  only  sat  out  a  grand  bullfight, 
which  is  not  exactly  a  festival  approved  by  geist,  but  has 
allowed  a  follower  to  publish  a  very  favourable,  though,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  accurate  account  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  he  had 
given  on  board  ship.  He  recognises  in  Alfonso  a  distinctly  able 
man,  with  much courageand  will.  On  the  other  hand, the  Emperor 
of  Germany  has  addressed  to  the  King  a  warm  letter  of  thanks 
for  the  reception  of  his  son,  and  has  worded  the  letter  in  that  old, 
grave  style  of  Royal  courtesy  so  seldom  used  now,  which  is 
meant  to  imply  that  the  recipient  is  not  only  Legitimate  and  a 
King,  but  the  equal  of  the  writer.  The  letter  is  just  the  one  to 
please  Spaniards,  who  evidently  feel  honoured  by  the  German 
recognition  of  their  King’s  place  in  Europe.  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  Crown  Prince  may  return  to  Berlin  via  France,  but 
that  is  not  probable.  He  could  not  go  to  Paris,  and  to  avoid 
Paris  would  take  all  grace  out  of  the  journey. 


We  are  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  Cambridge  Senate  has  re¬ 
jected  the  proposal  to  establish  a  modern-language  tripos,  and 
wish  the  majority  had  been  larger.  It  was  only  40  to  39.  The 
modern  languages  are  most  useful,  but  the  study  of  them,  even 
if  their  literatures  are  included,  does  not  necessarily  educate. 
The  women  who  used  to  know  them  are  now  turning  to  harder 
and  more  educative  studies.  Some  of  the  least  educated  men 
in  Europe  speak  two  or  three  languages,  and  there  is  always  a 
practical  difficulty  in  examinations.  Men  who  have  learned  ( 
languages  by  residence,  as  we  learn  English,  cannot  be  kept 
out,  and  very  often  know  nothing  else.  The  children  of  the 
Continental  English  are  not  the  persons,  as  a  rule,  who  deserve 
University  honours. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  10  If  to  101 J. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  MAHDI. 

E  are  not  often  in  accord  with  the  Government  on 
Egyptian  questions,  but  in  the  new  crisis  which  has 
arisen,  their  action  strikes  us  as  both  wise  and  firm.  They 
have  appreciated  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  arising  from 
the  destruction  of  General  Hicks’s  Army  in  the  Soudan,  but 
have  disregarded  the  panicmongers,  and  have  given  no  prema¬ 
ture  assurances  to  any  side.  They  have  recognised  that 
Egypt  may  possibly  be  threatened,  and  will  certainly  be 
agitated  by  the  Mahdi’s  victory,  and  have,  therefore,  ordered 
the  British  garrison  to  stand  fast  in  Cairo,  and  have  sent  out 
the  drafts  necessary  to  bring  up  the  regiments  to  their  full 
strength.  They  have  also  perceived  that  it  may  be  necessary 
in  certain  contingencies,  such  as  a  successful  insurrection  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  a  rush  by  the  Pretender  to  feap 
its  fruits,  to  strike  hard  at  his  rear  ;  and  have,  therefore, 
ordered  Admiral  Hewett  to  take  possession  of  Suakim,  the 
only  port  on  the  Bed  Sea  whence  there  is  a  road  open  for  a 
corps  d’armee  marching  on  Khartoum.  They  possess,  there¬ 
fore,  force  sufficient  to  quell  a  rising  in  Egypt  Proper,  and  an 
open  gate  through  which  they  may,  if  the  need  arise,  act 
from  India  upon  Upper  Egypt  with  energy,  safety,  and  effect. 
These  positions  secured,  the  British  Government  await  further 
developments,  before  deciding  upon  any  course  of  action.  They 
do  not  yet  know  whether  the  Mahdi  will  be  able  to  utilise  his 
victory ;  whether  he  will  rush  down  upon  Egypt,  relying  on 
Mussulman  feeling  ;  whether  he  will  consolidate  his  rule  in 
the  Soudan,  where  he  is  now,  as  the  “  Victorious  Messenger  ” 
and  agent  of  God,  emancipated  from  the  tribal  chiefs  ;  or 
whether,  as  is  quite  possible,  his  idea  is  to  rouse  North  Africa 
against  the  French,  and  put  all  the  Moorish  tribes  in  the  field, 
before  he  attempts  his  own  advance  northwards  up  the  Nile. 
The  Government,  therefoi’e,  wait ;  and  if  only  they  have 
warned  Lord  Ripon,  which  we  do  not  doubt,  and  have  for¬ 
warded  to  Admiral  Hewett  an  instruction  which  we  will 
mention  presently,  which  we  do  doubt,  their  attitude  of 
calm  expectation  is  the  very  strongest  they  could  assume. 
Fortunately,  Parliament  is  not  sitting  to  worry  them  into  pre¬ 
mature  explanations  ;  and  the  people,  as  usual  whether  the 
Administration  is  Liberal  or  Tory,  leave  policy  in  Asia  entirely 
to  the  Cabinet. 

The  pause  is  wise,  but  the  situation  is  none  the  less  a  serious 
one  for  the  Ministry.  It  is  nearly  impossible  that  the  Mahdi 
should  under  any  circumstances  ascend  above  Assouan  (Syene) 
and  enter  Egypt,  for  we  have  ample  time  to  meet  him  there 
with  a  civilised  force,  before  which  his  followers,  however 
fanatic,  will  melt  away,  heartless  and  disenchanted.  But  that 
the  Mahdi’s  power  is  immensely  increased  is  beyond  doubt, 
and  we  see  no  evidence  whatever  that  up  to  Assouan  there  is 
any  trustworthy  resisting  force.  In  the  first  place,  the  victory 
has  turned  Mahommed  Ahmed  from  a  Pretender  into  an  absolute 
monarch,  who  could  execute  the  slave-hunting  chiefs,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  wholesale,  but  who  will  be  obeyed  by  them  as  impli¬ 
citly  as  by  the  meanest  of  their  followers.  He  has  fulfilled  the 
promised  condition,  has  given  the  prophesied  evidence  of  his 
divine  commission,  and  as  the  recognised  Messenger  from  on 
high,  there  can  be  in  the  entire  Soudan  no  authority  equal  to  his 
command.  Until  defeated,  he  will  be  obeyed  as  Mahommed  was 
obeyed,  up  to  the  verge  of  civilisation,  and  every  Mussulman 
up  to  Assouan  may  be  counted  his  willing  subject.  More¬ 
over,  with  the  tact  which  the  Prophet  also  showed,  he  wages 
against  votaries  no  war  of  extermination,  but,  as  the  few 
who  have  escaped  report,  accepts  all  Mussulmans  who  throw 
down  their  arms  as  soldiers  of  his  own.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  the  old  Egyptian  soldiers  will  either  desert  or 
fight  without  a  heart,  the  black  populace  will  take  up 
arms,  and  Khartoum,  as  Colonel  Coetlogon  already  sees, 
will  be  indefensible.  General  Baker,  with  his  2,000 
Gendarmes,  half  of  whom  go  unwillingly,  while  the  other 
half  desert  en  route ,  can,  with  the  aid  of  Admiral  Hewett, 
hold  Suakim  ;  but  to  suppose  he  can  hold  the  road  to 
Khartoum,  400  miles  long,  or  help  to  defend  that  city, 
is,  we  think,  to  indulge  in  an  illusion.  He  would  lose 
half  his  men  by  desertions,  and  the  rest  in  forcing  the 
passes  where  Consul  Moncrieff  was  lost.  There  is  nothing 
for  it,  if  the  Mahdi  advances,  but  to  fall  back  ;  and  there  is  no 
true  point  of  rest  till  Assouan  is  reached,  and  the  British 
Army  comes  into  the  scene.  The  Mahdi,  of  course,  may 
not  advance.  No  European  knows  him,  and  he  may  be  a  man 


without  energy,  disposed  to  enjoy  new  power,  or  infeeted  with 
that  dread  of  encountering  Europeans  which  weighs  on- 
Asiatics  in  exact  proportion  to  their  intelligence.  But  if  he 
advances,  he  will,  we  believe,  reach  the  British  bayonets  \ 
and  the  chances,  gravely  weighed,  are  in  favour  of  an 
advance.  The  slave-dealers,  who,  it  is  said,  will  check 

him,  will  be  as  powerless  as  mice.  His  victory,  as  the 

French  Government  is  aware,  is  already  known  through' 
North  Africa,  and  fanatics  devoted  solely  to  him,  and  not  to 
any  tribal  leader,  are  by  this  time  swarming  towards  El  Obeid. 
These  men  are  armed  and  provisioned,  and  fearless  of  the- 
Desert ;  they  do  not  die,  like  Englishmen  and  Egyptians,  from 
drinking  rotten  water  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 

Europeans,  they  heartily  believe  that  God  has  declared  for  the 
Mahdi,  that  victory  is  assured,  and  that  if  they  die  in  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  they  will  reach  Heaven  in  the  instant  of  death.  It 
will  be  nearly  impossible  to  resist  their  pressure;  the- 

Mahdi  himself  is,  in  all  human  probability,  a  fanatic  p 
and  if  he  advances,  he  can  choose  only  one  of  three  paths. 
He  may  advance  direct  on  Egypt ;  he  may  swerve  westwards 
towards  Barca  and  Tripoli ;  or  he  may  make  for  the  coast, 
with  the  design  of  reaching  Mecca,  and  thence  claiming  the- 
obedience  of  the  whole  Mussulman  world.  In  the  second  event 
our  role  is  over,  for  it  is  France  with  whom  the  battle  will 
be  fought ;  but  in  the  first  and  third,  the  British  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  act  with  all  their  energy.  They  must, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  policy,  but  as  mandatories- 
of  Europe,  which  already  insists  on  their  responsibility,  defend 
Egypt ;  and  they  must,  from  a  mere  brutal  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  prohibit  the  descent  on  Mecca. 

Admiral  Hewett  must,  we  fear,  be  instructed  to  capture  or 
sink  the  Mahdi,  if  he  attempts  to  cross  the  Red  Sea.  As  a 
rule,  we  regard  the  eternal  panic  of  English  journals  about  the 
spread  of  Mussulman  movements  into  India  with  a  certain 
contempt.  The  dangerous  section  of  India  is  the  North,  and 
in  Northern  India  the  conditions  are  most  unfavourable  to 
Mussulman  insurrection.  The  British  Army  lies  there,  always 
ready ;  the  majority  of  the  people  are  not  Mussulman,  a  silent 
but  powerful  check ;  and  the  great  fighting  peoples,  Sikhs  and; 
Rajpoots,  Mahrattas  and  Goorkhas,  are  fanatically  Hindoo- 
They  want  no  Mussulman  lords,  to  kill  their  cows  and  dese¬ 
crate  their  temples,  and  the  Mussulmans  know  that.  Mahom- 
medan  movements,  therefore,  usually  when  they  touch  India, 
break  into  spray  ;  but  there  may  be  one  exception  to  that  rule. 
If  an  Arab  claiming  to  be  the  Mahdi,  and  consecrated  by  victory,, 
were  acknowledged  in  Mecca,  we  doubt  if  any  considerations 
whatever  would  hold  in  the  Mussulmans  of  North  India,  and 
feel  assured  that  South  India  would  be  almost  instantly  in 
flames.  South  India  does  not  matter  politically,  for  it  can 
always  be  reduced  ;  but  still  a  movement  there,  which  would 
cost  us  twenty  millions  and  ten  thousand  lives,  would  be  a 
considerable  disaster.  Under  the  circumstances,  three  words 
said  in  Hydrabad  by  the  boy  who  has  just  mounted  the 
Nizam’s  throne,  would  for  the  moment  terminate  British  rule 
south  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  Mahdi  must  not  reach  Mecca, 
and  the  British  Government  has,  therefore,  to  watch  his  move¬ 
ments,  possibly  through  the  winter,  on  two  sides  at  once,  with 
an  excited  and  angry  Egypt  to  keep  in  order  the  while.  We 
do  not  envy  the  Foreign  Secretary  his  task,  but  it  must  be 
performed,  nevertheless,  in  the  interest  not  of  Great  Britain- 
only,  but  the  world. 

While,  however,  we  would  earnestly  enjoin  watchfulness, 
we  trust  Lord  Granville  will  be  deaf  to  most  of  the  wild 
suggestions  now  pouring  up  from  every  side.  It  is  folly  to  say 
we  must  reconquer  the  Soudan,  to  put  down  the  slave-trade 
there.  We  cannot  prohibit  the  slave-trade  by  an  in¬ 
vasion,  unless  we  also  garrison  the  country ;  and  unless 
we  annex  Egypt,  we  have  not  the  means  for  any 
such  undertaking.  We  might  as  well  conquer  Brazil 
under  a  proclamation  emancipating  the  Blacks,  or  annex  all 
Central  Africa  because  it  is  cruelly  ruled.  Philanthropy  does 
not  abolish  the  necessity  for  sense,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  repudiates  this  suggestion.  And  we 
would  reject  with  even  more  decision  the  idea  of  any  appeal 
for  help  to  Abyssinia.  To  call  those  dark  Christians  into  the 
field  against  the  Mahdi  would  be  to  rouse  a  religious  war  with 
a  vengeance, — a  war  in  which  every  white  man  in  Asia 
would  be  endangered.  The  Mussulmans  will  fight  the 
White  troops  fairly,  knowing  well  that  they  are  directed 
by  political  motives  ;  but  to  be  attacked  by  soldiers  darker 
than  themselves  on  distinctly  religious  grounds,  would 
rouse  a  fury  in  which  all  prudence  and  moderation  would  be 
cast  to  the  winds.  It  is  not  our  business  to  widen,  but  to 
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limit  the  area  of  this  war,  if  we  can,  and  prevent  its  spreading 
till  England  and  France  are  fighting  half  the  peoples  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  There  is  danger  enough  in  this  movement 
both  to  England  and  France,  as  they  will  know  well  before 
the  winter  is  over,  without  our  calling  up  allies  who  before 
the  campaign  was  finished  would  be  at  once  a  hindrance  and  a 
disgrace. 


CABINET  MINISTERS  ON  REFORM. 

OTII  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Ilartington  have  spoken 
this  week,  and  both  have  said  something  on  Reform. 
Though  neither  of  them  spoke  for  the  Government,  and  both, 
indeed,  as  we  understand  them,  expressly  disclaimed  speaking 
for  the  Government,  yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  at  Bristol,  gave  the  wheel  a  decidedly  stronger 
turn  in  one  direction  than  Lord  Ilartington  applied  to  it,  at 
Manchester,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Chamberlain  ex¬ 
pressed  a  very  strong  personal  desire  to  see  the  Franchise  ques¬ 
tion  wholly  separated  from  the  Redistribution  question, — first, 
because  he  holds  that  even  if  there  were  no  redistribution, 
the  admission  of  the  county  voter  to  the  franchise  would  be 
exceedingly  right  and  desirable ;  next,  because  he  holds 
that  you  cannot  settle  the  question  of  the  proper  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  power  till  you  have  passed  the  Franchise  Bill, 
and  counted  the  new  county  voters  whom  it  will  admit. 
Further, he  maintains  that  it  cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment 
that  it  will  extend  to  Ireland,  because,  “  The  whole  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  I  think,  with  one  exception,  the 
whole  of  the  Liberal  Party,  supported  in  1879  and  in  1882 
resolutions  in  favour  of  an  identical  suffrage  for  the  Three 
Kingdoms.”  Apparently,  Lord  Hartington  must  have  regarded 
this  remark  as  going  a  little  too  far  in  the  direction  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  Cabinet,  which  had  not  yet  decided  the  question, 
for  he  said  at  Manchester  on  the  following  day  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  household  franchise  to  Ireland  was  still  a  moot 
question,  which  the  Liberal  Party  ought  to  discuss  carefully 
and  settle  at  once.  And,  while  not  ignoring  “  the  difficulties, 
perhaps  the  great  dangers  that  there  would  be  in  making  any 
distinction  between  England  and  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  the 
franchise,”  he  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  that  “there  are  many 
in  the  country,  not  only  among  the  Conservatives,  who  do  view, 
and  will  view  with  considerable  dislike  and  apprehension  any. 
measure  which  is  likely  to  increase  the  number  or  the  powers 
of  what  I  am  afraid  we  must  call  the  Irreconcileable  party  in 
Parliament;  and  you  must  recollect  that  the  more  conclusively 
you  prove  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  question  of 
the  Irish  franchise  from  that  of  the  English  franchise,  the 
more  you  will  excite  the  opposition  and  increase  the  number 
of  the  opponents  of  any  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the 
franchise  at  all.”  That,  perhaps,  explains  the  tone  of  com¬ 
plaint  in  which  Lord  Hartington  talked  of  the  Leeds  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  he  reproached  for  urging  on  the  Franchise  question 
before  discussing  its  difficulties,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  tone 
of  eulogy  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  the  achievements 
of  the  same  Conference.  Nevertheless,  as  we  said,  we  hold 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  succeeded  in  giving  a  more  decided  turn 
to  the  wheel  in  one  direction  than  Lord  Hartington  gave  in  the 
other,  and  this,  too,  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  colleagues  choose 
to  take  offence  at  what  he  has  done  or  not.  It  is  not  very 
easy,  after  such  manifestations  of  opinion  as  those  of  the 
Leeds  Conference  have  been  publicly  supported  by  one 
of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  make  their  scruples  heard.  The  time  is  passed  for 
such  suggestions  in  arrest  of  judgment  as  Lord  Hartington 
offers.  Either  the  Cabinet  must  take  up  a  bold  position, 
or  it  must  be  well  aware  that  all  the  country  will  say 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  overruled  by  the  timidity  of 
his  colleagues  ;  and  a  Cabinet  once  openly  regarded  as  “  timid,” 
is  not  a  Cabinet  that  can  hope  to  do  very  much  more  in 
Parliament.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Irish  complication.  As 
our  readers  know,  our  own  view  is  decisively  and  strongly  with 
Mr.  Chamber-lain.  We  regard  it  as  quite  childish  to  suppose 
that  any  increase  of  the  Irreconcileable  party, — even  if  it  gets 
a  very  large  increase, — can  add  an  iota  to  the  danger  of  in¬ 
surrection.  The  more  clearly  we  recognise  the  full  strength 
of  the  Irreconcileable  party  in  Ireland,  the  more  effect  will  our 
positive  refusal  even  to  consider  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire 
have  in  daunting  that  Irreconcileable  party  ;  and  as  for  any  in¬ 
fluence  that  the  frank  recognition  of  their  Parliamentary 
strength  can  exert  in  the  direction  of  the  wishes  of  the  Irre- 
concileables,  we  have  not  the  slightest  belief  in  its  existence. 
While  England  admits  the  Parliamentary  principle  for  Ireland 


at  all,  she  is  bound  to  promote  steadily  the  true  representation 
of  Irish  wishes  in  Parliament ;  and  to  delay  a  just  Reform  Bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  bring  about  a  truer  representation 
than  any  we  could  otherwise  obtain  of  Irish  wishes,  is  simply 
delaying  it  because  we  do  not  want  to  face  the  truth.  If  in 
1879,  and  again  last  year,  the  whole  Cabinet  and  almost  the 
whole  Liberal  party  repudiated  any  such  hesitation  as 
this,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  can  find  anything  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  to  justify  that  hesitation  now.  We 
hold,  then,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  only  anticipated  the 
answer  to  Lord  Idartington’s  difficulty,  but  has  anticipated 
an  answer  that  Lord  Hartington  will  himself  feel  obliged 
to  treat  as  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  None  the  less,  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  reserved  his  reply  for  the  deliberations- 
of  the  Cabinet,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  had  all  the  greater 
weight.  Men  like  Lord  Hartington  may  possibly  resent 
having  their  hand  forced,  even  by  statesmen  so  vigilant  and 
apt  in  the  successful  manipulation  of  Ministerial  scruples 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  hold  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  unanswerable,  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had 
not  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence  till  after  his  colleagues 
had  heard,  and  been  convinced  by,  the  statement  of  his  reasons. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech 
appears  to  us  to  be  much  less  statesmanlike  than  it  is  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  extension  of  the  Franchise  Bill  to  Ireland.  The 
first  is  his  reiterated  plea  for  manhood  suffrage  in  the  abstract, 
though  he  admits  that  there  is  no  question  of  embodying  it  in 
the  Bill  of  next  Session.  It  is  surely  a  very  unwise  thing  for 
a  Minister  to  repeat  so  emphatically  the  private  views  which  he 
has  consented  to  waive  in  practice,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  measure  in  which  he  has  consented  to  waive  them. 
That  can  produce  but  one  result, — a  feeling  amongst  all  who 
do  not  agree  with  him  that  he  reserves  the  right  to  reopen  the. 
whole  question,  so  soon  as  he  shall  see  fit.  Is  that  a  wise  im¬ 
pression  for  the  Minister  to  diffuse  who  has  consented  to  put 
his  own  views  by,  and  to  lend  all  his  weight  to  the  framing  of 
a  measure  in  which  all  his  colleagues  can  heartily  concur  ? 
We  do  not  think  so,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  a  sign  to  the  political  world 
outside,  that  he  is  not  content  with  the  scope  of  the  measure 
which  the  Government  are  likely  to  introduce.  In  the  next 
place,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  “  the  wider  you  lay  the 
foundations  of  your  liberties  and  institutions,  the  more  stable 
those  liberties  and  institutions  will  be,”  the  sense  in  which 
that  maxim  must  be  interpreted  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  the  widest  possible  extension  of  liberty.  Now,  it  is  surely 
making  political  liberty  as  wide  as  you  can  make  it,  if  you 
give  every  one  who  cares  for  political  issues,  the  means  of  easily 
gaining  the  right  to  pass  his  judgment  on  those  issues.  It 
does  not  widen  the  foundations  of  an  Art  society,  if  you 
include  in  it  multitudes  who  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care, 
what  perspective  means,  or  what  is  the  difference  between  oil 
colours  and  water-colours,  or  how  the  etcher  draws  on  copper, 
or  the  lithographer  on  stone.  It  is  not  artistic  width  to  insist 
on  appealing  to  the  ignorant  multitude  as  to  artistic  questions. 
And  so  we  insist  that  it  is  not  political  width  to  insist  on  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  franchise  a  great  multitude  of  people  who  would 
never  walk  the  length  of  a  street  to  get  their  names  put  on 
the  Register,  who  would  not  alter  a  single  arrangement  of  their 
lives  to  secure  the  right  of  voting,  though  they  might  as  easily 
secure  it  now  as  under  manhood  suffrage.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  is  not  a  grown-up  man  earning  his  own  liveli¬ 
hood  anywhere,  who  could  not,  by  taking  a  very  little  pains, 
secure  a  vote,  either  under  the  household  franchise,  or  under  the 
lodger  franchise,  as  the  law  now  stands  in  boroughs,  and  as  the 
law  will  soon  stand  in  counties  as  well  as  boroughs.  While 
the  County  Franchise  remains  as  it  is,  it  is  certain  that  large 
classes,  most  deeply  interested  in  the  franchise,  and  most  eager 
for  it,  are  excluded  from  any  chance  of  exercising  it.  But  let 
Household  Suffrage  be  once  extended  to  the  counties,  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  no  grown-up  man  with  a  real  interest  in 
politics  need  be  without  a  vote,  if  he  cares  enough  for 
politics  to  take  a  little  pains  in  order  to  get  it.  Manhood 
Suffrage  means  making  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  who  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  politics,  voters,  in  spite  of  their  own  complete 
indifference  to  the  possession  of  a  vote.  And  that,  we  say,  seems 
to  us  as  foolish  and  unstatesmanlike  as  it  would  be  to  insist  on 
swamping  an  Art  society  with  a  mass  of  members  who  do  not 
know  a  straight  line  from  a  crooked,  or  on  securing  the 
“stability  ”  of  Lloyd’s,  by  enrolling  all  the  soldiers  of  a  score  of 
regiments  of  the  Line  among  the  names  of  the  Underwriters. 
Surely,  it  is  manifest  enough  that  what  makes  universal  suffrage- 
in  the  United  States  so  unsatisfactory,  is  the  enrolment 
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of  so  many  voters  wlio  care  no  more  for  the  distinction 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  than  they  care  for  the 
distinction  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  It  is  not 
adding  to  the  breadth  of  any  liberty  to  force  upon  in¬ 
different  people  the  privilege  of  passing  judgment  on  matters 
in  which  they  take  no  interest  and  desire  no  control. 

Once  more,  we  differ  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  thinking  that 
because  minorities  have  been  over-represented  hitherto,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  being  under-represented  under  a 
uniform  system  of  Household  Suffrage.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  because  there  has  been  no  intoxication  where 
there  was  no  fermented  liquor,  there  will  be  no  intoxication 
after  you  have  provided  fermented  liquor  in  large  quantities. 
It  must  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Franchise  Bill  and  the 
Redistribution  Bill  to  throw  power  everywhere  into  the  hands 
of  the  majority.  Now,  no  one  can  deny  for  a  moment  that  if 
three  members  of  party  A  and  two  members  of  party  B  live 
and  vote  in  each  compartment,  every  compartment  will  return 
a  representative  of  party  A,  while  none  of  them  will  return  a 
representative  of  party  B.  That  would  not  be  a  fair  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  opinions  of  a  country  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two  between  party  A  and  party  B.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
virtually  replies,  ‘  Oh !  if  there  are  three  of  party  A  in  one 
division  and  only  two  of  party  B,  then  there  are  sure  to  be 
three  of  party  B  in  another  and  only  two  of  party  A.’  We 
want  to  know  why  it  is  sure  ;  why  it  may  not  be  quite 
easy  to  contrive  that  there  shall  be  no  such  compensation  ; 
why  we  are  secure  against  that  “jerrymandering”  which  has 
been  so  great  an  evil  in  the  United  States,  and  why  it  is 
not  eminently  reasonable  and  right  to  observe  the  utmost 
precautions  against  it.  We  insist  that  in  this  matter  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  taking  his  usual  moderate  and  reasonable 
attitude.  It  is  plain  good- sense,  when  you  are  for  the  first 
time  running  a  great  risk,  to  take  pains  to  insure  yourself 
against  that  risk.  It  is  common  candour  to  admit  that  an 
evil  which  greatly  afflicts  other  countries  in  which  the  suffrage 
has  been  as  widely  extended  as  ours  will  soon  be,  is  likely  to 
afflict  us  also,  unless  we  take  the  utmost  precautions  to  avoid  it. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  PLAN  FOR  REHOUSING  THE 

POOR. 

THE  Government  has  evidently  considered  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  action,  or,  as  we  hope,  of  authorising  the 
new  Municipality  of  London  to  take  some  action,  towards  the 
Rehousing  of  the  Poor.  The  head  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  has  been  spending  his  spare  time 
for  weeks  in  the  distasteful  work  of  inspecting  “  rookeries 
and  now  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come  forward  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  with  a  definite  plan  for  securing  their  reconstruction. 
It  is  a  very  different  plan  from  Lord  Salisbury’s,  much  more 
practical,  much  more  capable  of  expansion,  and  much  harder 
upon  owners  of  house  property.  Lord  Salisbury’s  leading  idea  is 
that  the  existence  of  Rookeries — that  is,  clusters  of  houses 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  but  still  inhabited — is  a  misfortune 
to  the  country  resulting  mainly  from  circumstances,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  State  should  lend  money  to  trustees 
to  rebuild  such  places,  or  to  build  competing  and  wholesome 
structures  on  the  Peabody  plan.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  leading 
idea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  existence  of  rookeries  is  a 
fault,  almost  a  criminal  fault,  in  their  owners  ;  and  that  these 
should,  therefore,  either  be  compelled  to  rebuild  them  on  sound 
principles,  or  to  sell  them  to  the  Municipal  authorities  at  a 
price  calculated  not  according  to  their  value  as  letting  tene¬ 
ments,  but  according  to  their  value  minus  such  fine  as  an 
official  arbitrator — who  would  be,  in  practice,  a  great  officer  of 
the  High  Court — “  may  inflict  for  the  misuse  of  the  property, 
and  the  offence  committed  in  allowing  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  disease  and  crime.”  The  rookeries  are,  in  fact, 
to  be  treated  not  as  “property,”  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  term,  but  as  nuisances,  condemned  by  statute,  justly 
liable  to  be  swept  away  without  compensation — as  a  copper- 
smelting  establishment  in  Holborn  would  be — and  only 
treated  more  leniently  because  their  proprietors  did  not 
originally  defy  a  law.  So  thoroughly  does  Mr.  Chamberlain 
carry  out  this  principle,  that  he  would  even  allow  the  Munici¬ 
pality  to  abstain  from  acquiring  the  condemned  houses,  and 
either  to  rebuild  them  at  the  owners’  expense,  or  to  close  them 
altogether,  like  houses  expected  immediately  to  fall  down. 

This  is  a  drastic  proposition,  and  will  produce  a  chorus  of 
remonstrances  of  a  kind  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  only 
too  ready  to  listen.  It  will  be  alleged  that  “  ownership  ”  in 
London  is  often  a  most  complex  affair,  that  what  with  life- 


interests,  leaseholders,  and  mortgagees,  the  true  owner  will  be 
often  hard  to  find,  and  that  when  found  or  created  he  will 
sometimes  be  the  most  innocent  of  all  concerned.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  Lord  Hanmer  was  once  attacked  in  the  Press 
very  severely  for  neglecting  a  rookery,  and  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that,  although  the  ultimate  “  owner,”  he  was  as 
powerless  in  the  matter  and  as  irresponsible  as  any  writer  who 
assailed  him.  It  will  be  necessary  often  to  extend  the 
word  “  owner,”  till  it  covers  the  jobber  in  houses  ;  but  with 
that  reservation,  we  see  no  injustice  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposal.  The  man  who  lets  an  uninhabitable  house  for  profit 
is  really  j  ust  as  much  an  offender  as  the  man  who  sells  diseased 
meat,  or  opens  an  unhealthy  factory,  or  starts  a  trade  dangerous 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  may  fairly  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  moral  objection  whatever  to  taking  his  houses  from 
him,  subject  only  to  payment  for  the  site  ;  and  if  the  community 
gives  him  more,  it  is  only  in  deference  to  the  well  understood 
result  of  experience,  that  in  such  matters  lenient  laws  work 
most  easily  and  effectively.  They  produce  less  resistance,  and 
do  not  arouse  that  bitter  reaction  against  philanthropy  which 
contantly  paralyses,  as  in  the  case  of  Plimsoll’s  Act,  the  best- 
considered  efforts  of  the  Legislature.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  principle  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Commons,  and  that  the  Lords,  after  a  short  and 
bitter  discussion,  will  refuse  to  impair  the  safety  of 
property  by  including  in  its  safeguards  the  right  to  pre¬ 
serve  unwholesome  or  dangerous  structures.  They  will 
rather  strengthen  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hands,  and  protect  pro¬ 
perty-owners  by  filling  up  the  gap  his  measure  will  leave  by 
some  sharp  and  effective  enactment  against  overcrowding.  A 
house  may  be  perfectly  built,  and  yet  made  uninhabitable  by 
the  number  of  its  inmates,  an  evil  against  which  no  unwhole¬ 
some  property  law  will  provide,  and  which,  though  remediable, 
can  be  remedied  only  by  measures  involving  a  considerable 
interference  with  liberty,  and  perhaps  some  oppression.  If  a 
man  has  ten  children  and  two  rooms,  there  will  be  overcrowd¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  he  cannot  earn  wages  sufficient  to  pay  rent  for  two 
rooms,  the  overcrowding  will  be  awful. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Goschen,  who,  as  a  political 
economist,  is  on  the  side  of  capital,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  has  a  rent-roll  of  £40,000  a  year,  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  again,  is  decisively 
anti- Socialist.  We  do  not,  therefore,  expect  much  opposition 
to  his  first  principle, — which,  indeed,  is  implicitly  affirmed  in 
many  recent  Acts ;  but  he  propounds  another,  as  to  which 
there  will  be  more  discussion.  As  a  practical  administrator, 
he  foresees  that  there  will  ultimately  be  some  loss  in  rehousing 
the  nearly  destitute,  and  he  tries  to  settle  where  this  loss 
should  fall.  Clearly,  the  money  must  be  raised  somehow  by  a 
rate,  and  the  only  question  is,  what  kind  of  a  rate.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  proposes  a  rate  on  owners  and  long-leaseholders  only, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  opposition  will  be  developed.  It  i3 
quite  certain  that  the  freeholders  of  London,  dealing  as  they 
have  done  for  half  a  century  with  a  rising  market,  pay  a  great 
deal  too  little  to  the  general  metropolitan  fund  ;  but  then,  can 
they  be  made  to  pay  any  more  ?  Will  they,  not  instantly  re¬ 
coup  themselves  by  raising  rents,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
increasing  their  fines  for  renewals  of  leases  ?  If  that  were 
done,  the  result  to  householders  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  if  the  rehousing  rate  were  levied,  like  other 
rates,  in  proportion  to  rental, — which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we 
take  it,  is  desirous  to  avoid.  London  differs  from  other  cities 
in  this,  that  its  householders  are  in  great  part  bound  to  live 
where  they  do  live  in  order  to  earn  their  livings,  and  must 
pay  what  landlords  ask,  or  throw  up  work.  This  is  not  true, 
of  course,  of  Belgravia,  but  it  is  true  of  the  professional 
quarters,  the  shopkeeping  streets,  and  the  workmen’s  exten¬ 
sive  quartiers ;  and  these  districts,  therefore,  will  feel  the 
burden,  and  not  the  ground-landlords,  who,  extravagantly 
wealthy  as  many  of  them  are,  do  not  even  now  exact 
the  last  procurable  penny.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
supposed  to  be  sharp  in  his  recent  clearance  of  Gower 
Street,  whence  so  many  families  disappeared  that  the 
tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood  were  temporarily  ruined,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  took  his  new  leases  were  able  to 
sublet  at  a  still  greater  advance.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  plan  will  reach  the  landlords  at  all,  and  there 
is  another  fact  to  be  considered.  Poor,  but  respectable  occu¬ 
piers  will  benefit  very  greatly  by  rehousing  schemes, — in  the 
first  place,  by  the  improved  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
the  second,  by  the  diminished  risk  of  disease,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  fairly  chargeable  with  a  portion  of  the  cost.  The 
matter  is  one  of  detail,  which  in  the  end  the  Municipality 
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must  settle,  and  which  doubtless  will  be  arranged  by  com¬ 
promise,  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  rouse  in  the  owners  of 
London  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  very  idea  of  a  Central 
Municipality.  The  system  of  rating  must  be  improved,  and 
the  absurd  inequalities  of  London  taxation  redressed,  but 
nothing  is  gained  by  impracticable  efforts  to  throw  the  burden 
of  all  improvements  on  to  a  class.  They  can  recoup  themselves ; 
and  if  they  suspect  a  class  injustice,  they  will.  Nor  are  we  quite 
certain  of  the  wisdom  of  the  farther  proposal  to  rate  small 
districts,  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  clearances. 
There  is  no  unfairness  in  the  proposal,  but  it  will  introduce 
in  some  districts  a  curious  uncertainty  into  the  value  of 
property.  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  instance,  owns  much 
property  very  near  a  rookery.  The  Municipality  will,  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals,  pull  down  the  rookery,  rebuild, 
and  charge  the  Duchy  with  any  ultimate  loss.  The  Duchy, 
of  course,  will  recoup  itself  by  fines  when  the  leases  fall  in  ; 
and  as,  practically,  its  tenants  cannot  move  without  heavy 
losses,  the  value  of  their  leases  will  be  altered  by  a  sudden 
effort  to  cure  an  evil  for  which  neither  leaseholders  nor 
the  Duchy  are  responsible.  We  should,  we  think,  prefer  to 
see  the  guilty  owners  made  responsible  first,  and  the  general 
Municipality  afterwards,  to  any  attempt  to  fix  the  burden  on 
limited  local  areas.  After  all,  if  our  printers  are  better  lodged 
under  a  new  scheme,  we  shall  benefit  quite  as  much  as  the 
landlords  of  Wandsworth  or  Kennington,  where  the  men  reside, 
and  ought  to  bear  our  share  of  the  general  taxation.  These, 
however,  are  details ;  and  in  substance  we  accept  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  grand  principle, — that  an  owner  must  be  as  responsible 
for  letting  an  uninhabitable  house  as  a  butcher  for  selling 
diseased  meat,  or  a  dairyman  for  distributing  unhealthy  milk. 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOE  AN  ENGLISH  CHUECII  BODY. 

HE  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  constituting  an  efficient  Anglican 
Church  Eepresentative  Body, — if,  at  least,  it  may  also 
inquire  whether  such  a  body  would  be  useful  or  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Church, — seems  to  us  a  step  against  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  produce  a  single  solid  reason.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  against 
the  constitution  of  such  a  Body.  We  are  aware  that  there  is 
a  party  in  the  Church, — and  there  may  be  more  than  one 
party, — to  whom  the  organisation  of  the  Church  into  a  living 
body,  with  power  to  advise  Parliament  authoritatively  on 
Church  matters,  appears  a  very  dangerous  proposal.  We  have 
ourselves  no  sympathy  with  that  feeling,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  proceed, — whether  it  be  from  fear  of  the  class  of  leaders 
into  whose  hands  an  organised  Church  might  fall,  or  from  dread 
that,  if  it  once  became  a  living  whole,  with  power  to  act  for 
itself,  the  Church  of  England  might  take  action  which  would 
sever  it  from  the  Church  of  the  past.  But  though  we  have 
not  the  least  grain  of  sympathy  with  either  objection,  believing 
that  the  Church  of  England  cannot  long  continue  to  hibernate, 
so  far  as  regards  her  collective  life,  as  she  has  hibernated  so 
long,  we  do  not  deny  that  all  the  grounds  for  fearing  the  result 
of  a  more  effective  organisation  of  the  Church  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  should  be  fairly  represented  to  the  Eoyal  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  proposed.  Let  the  timidities  be  fairly  and 
fully  heard.  Let  those  who,  with  some  friends  of  our  own, 
think  that  it  is  much  better  to  keep  the  Church  as  a 
believing  body  paralysed,  lest  it  should  get  itself  too  strongly 
discriminated  from  the  nation  which  has  no  definite  be¬ 
lief,  say  their  say  before  the  Eoyal  Commssion,  by  all 
means.  Let  those,  again,  who  fear  that  if  once  the  Church 
could  act  for  herself,  she  might  commit  herself  to  some 
policy  inconsistent  with  her  traditional  position  as  a  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  be  heard  too,  though  we  do  not  well  see 
what  they  could  say,  except  that  they  were  fearful  lest  some 
heretical  opinion  already  implicitly  accepted  by  the  members 
of  the  Church,  should  be  explicitly  accepted  also.  We  do  not 
at  all  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  constitution  of  an  adequate  Church  Body,  nor  that  the 
Eoyal  Commission  which  it  is  proposed  to  ask  for  might  not 
find  out  what  that  is,  and  say  it  with  great  force.  But  then 
we  do  think  it  almost  impossible  to  assert  with  the  smallest 
plausibility  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  case  for  careful 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  why  a  wish  which  so  many 
Churchmen  feel, — a  wish  which  we  ourselves  heartily 
share, — should  or  should  not  be  gratified.  No  doubt, 
the  petition  to  the  Queen  asks  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Eoyal  Commission,  “  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
best  method  of  creating  a  Body  of  lay  members  of  the  English 


Church  ”  to  act  with  a  Eeformed  Convocation  as  a  Church 
Body  ;  and  no  doubt  this  assumes  that  the  question  of  method  is 
the  only  point  at  issue,  and  that  it  must  be  a  good  thing  to  do, 
if  a  proper  method  of  doing  it  can  be  found.  Well,  if  that 
objection  be  sincerely  urged,  we  should  not  object  to  allow 
the  Commission  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  constitution  of 
an  adequate  Church  Body  be  advisable  or  not,  before  consider¬ 
ing  how  it  could  be  best  done,  if,  as  we  think,  it  is  advisable. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  see  those  questions  prejudged 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  many  persons’  objections  to  a  reform 
of  Convocation,  and  the  constitution  of  a  Lay  House  intended  to 
co-operate  with  Convocation.  If  there  be  an  arguable  case  for- 
keeping  the  Anglican  Church  dumb,  when  every  other  reli¬ 
gious  body  in  the  realm  has  it  in  its  power  to  express  its 
wishes  freely  and  to  avow  its  aims,  let  us  have  these  reasons 
candidly  stated,  and  let  us  have  them  fairly  examined. 
But  this  is  at  least  certain,  that  while  the  lay  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  have  no  proper  mouthpiece  at  all,  and 
while  the  clerical  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  so 
inadequate  and  misleading  a  mouthpiece  as  the  present  Houses 
of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Church  of 
England  will  continue  to  be  destitute  of  any  semblance  of 
collective  life.  What  she  does  through  individuals,  she  may 
do  vigorously  enough, — and  her  life  of  this  kind  has  long  been 
thoroughly  vigorous  ;  but  whether  she  has  any  view  of  her 
own  on  new  questions  affecting  creed  or  worship,  and  if  she  has 
any  view,  what  that  view  may  be,  must  remain  for  ever  un¬ 
certain,  so  long  as  the  great  majority  of  Churchmen  cannot 
make  their  voice  heard  at  all,  while  the  great  majority  of 
clergymen  find  themselves  misrepresented  by  machinery  which 
seems  carefully  contrived  for  that  purpose. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  difference  between  a  Church 
which  has  a  collective  life  and  a  Church  that  has  none  is  this, 
— that  while  the  former  can  commit  herself  in  many  ways, — 
doctrinal,  ecclesiastical,  practical, — the  latter  cannot,  and  that 
there  are  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  think  it  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  belong  to  a  Church  that  cannot  commit  herself,  either 
for  evil  or  for  good.  We  have  already  said  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  listen  to  this  plea  for  a  non-committal  Church,  if  it 
were  adequately  formulated.  It  would  be  something,  indeed, 
to  get  it  adequately  formulated,  and  to  have  the  world  ex¬ 
plicitly  informed  that  what  some  Churchmen  really  wish  is 
to  prevent  the  Church  from  being  put  on  her  mettle,  for  fear 
that  if  she  -were  once  put  on  her  mettle,  she  would  fail. 
We  do  not  think  that  that  somewhat  cowardly  and  pessimistic 
plea  would  find  favour  with  many  Englishmen.  If  the  Church 
of  England  is  really  such  that  a  breath  of  liberty  would  bring 
her  to  ruin,  we  do  not  believe  that  ruin  would  be  too  bad  a 
fate  for  her.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  wish  to  see  the 
Church  fairly  tried  with  the  gift  of  liberty, — liberty  to  think, 
liberty  to  judge,  liberty  to  act, — even  though  the  exercise  of 
"that  liberty  did  bring  the  Church  either  to  Disestablishment, 
or, — what  would  be  much  worse, — national  discredit.  This,  of 
course,  we  do  not  fear, — the  former  not  much,  the  latter  not  at  all. 
The  effect  of  giving  the  Church  power  to  think,  and  speak,  and 
act  as  a  Church,  might,  of  course,  be  to  bring  her  difference  with 
the  nation  into  strong  relief ;  or  it  might  be,  to  bring  her  influence 
with  the  nation  into  strong  relief.  In  the  former  case,  we  should 
have  Disestablishment,  and  some  kind  of  Disendowment  ;  in 
the  latter  case,  a  speedy  euthanasia  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Liberation  Society.  But  whichever  event  happened,  the  result 
would  be  to  show  the  Church  in  her  true  colours,  and  the 
nation  in  its  true  colours  ;  and  that  cannot  but  be  desirable, 
whether  the  Church  should  turn  out  to  be  more  or  less  popular 
with  the  nation  than  she  at  present  seems.  As  it  is,  the 
Church  can  do  anything  but  prove  herself  a  Church.  Many 
of  her  Ministers  are  most  admirable  teachers,  many  of  her 
Laity  are  most  earnest  and  most  religious,  many  of  her  rites 
are  most  impressive  and  inspiring.  But  yet  if  any  one  asks  that 
a  Creed  which  is  explained  to  mean  one  thing  shall  be  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  say  that  thing,  and  that  thing  only,  in  unmistake- 
able  language,  we  are  merely  told  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
done, — that  the^Church  has  no  power  of  adapting  herself  to  the 
living  generation,  but  must  speak  the  language  of  the  early 
centuries,  even  though  that  language  does  not  express  to  us 
what  it  expressed  to  them.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  Church 
to  meet  modern  infidelity  and  demoralisation.  A  Church  that 
has  no  living  voice,  cannot  grapple  with  a  scepticism  which  has 
a  living  voice.  That  is  why  we  wish  to  see  at  least  a  fair  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  restoring  the  Church  to 
the  kind  of  life  which  the  Eornan  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  and  all  the  Dissenting  Churches  in  the 
realm,  have  now,  and  would  never  consent  to  forego. 
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THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  FRANCE  IN  ASIA. 

G1  ENERAL  CAMPENON,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  was 
r  on  Wednesday  interrogated  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Chamber,  which  is  discussing  the  Tonquin  grant,  as  to  his 
resources  for  carrying  on  a  war  with  China.  In  reply,  he 
made  a  statement  which  throws  a  remarkable  and  an  un¬ 
pleasing  light  on  the  French  position,  and  confirms  in 
a  striking  way  a  statement  made  by  ourselves  on  May  19th 
last,  which  at  the  time  greatly  irritated  our  French  friends. 
Tt  is  really  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  on  armaments,  the  French  Departments  of  War  and 
Marine  have  not  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  forward 
Colonial  policy,  or  of  fighting  China,  without  great  Euro¬ 
pean  danger.  As  we  then  pointed  out,  the  Minister  of 
War  cannot,  except  in  some  great  emergency,  employ  the 
Regular  Army  in  Asia  at  all.  The  vast  numbers  of  trained 
men  who  now  form  that  Army  consist  in  great  part  of 
Reserves,  who  cannot  be  called  out  except  in  national  danger ; 
in  another  part,  of  undrilled  conscripts,  who  die  like  flies  in  a 
camp  ;  and  in  a  third  part,  of  men  with  only  a  year  to  serve, 
who  would  be  useless  for  a  long  war.  None  of  these  can  be 
taken,  and  to  make  up  a  powerful  Corps  d’Armee  the  Minister 
must  deprive  his  regiments  of  their  bones,  the  men  of  eighteen 
months’  service,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  European  commo¬ 
tion,  dangerously  enfeeble  his  whole  Army.  He  will  not  do 
it,  especially  as,  the  Colonies  being  part  of  the  Department 
of  Marine,  he  is  slightly  jealous  of  surrendering  soldiers 
to  an  alien  authority ;  and  if  be  would,  the  Chamber 
would  not  permit  a  “  dislocation  ”  which,  expecting,  as 
the  Deputies  always  do,  a  German  attack,  they  regard 
with  extreme  terror.  The  War  Minister  and  the  Minister 
of  Marine  are,  therefore,  when  pressed  by  events  or  policy, 
compelled  to  get  together  scratch  armies,  made  up  of  that 
excellent  force  the  Marines — say  15,000  effectives — that 
singular  but  daring  body  the  Foreign  Legion,  usually  2,500 
strong,  and  a  certain  number  of  “  Volunteers,”  who  draw  high 
pay  and  are  attached  where  the  Departments  please.  This 
force,  roughly  estimated  at  20,000  men  in  all,  is  now  con¬ 
fessedly  used  up.  Part  garrison  the  West  India  Islands,  part 
are  fighting  and  sickening  in  Tamatave,  part  control  that  pande¬ 
monium,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  remainder  are  in  Tonquin, 
where  they  are  insufficient.  There  must  be  from  8,000  to 
9,500  of  them  in  Cochin  China, — but  the  authorities  there  have 
to  garrison  Saigon,  their  own  city  ;  to  overawe  Hue,  the  capital 
of  their  vassal  King ;  to  garrison  Hanoi,  the  fortress-capital  of 
Tonquin,  effectively ;  to  watch  Haiphong,  the  towit  guarding 
the  entrance  to  that  mouth  of  the  Red  River  which  they  find 
most  convenient ;  to  garrison  Haidzuong,  the  fortified  station 
which  protects  the  same  mouth  higher  up ;  and  to  supply  the 
Army  of  action  against  Bacninh,  which,  as  we  now  know  offi¬ 
cially,  is  defended  by  Chinese  regulars.  There  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  enough  of  them.  Admiral  Courbet  has  no  native  auxili¬ 
aries  worth  mention,  for  his  Yellow  Flags,  or  Anamese,  cannot 
be  trusted ;  he  dare  not  empty  his  garrisons,  lest  the  Black 
Flags  should  attack  them,  as  they  did  Haidzuong  the  other 
day,  and  the  moment  he  leaves  the  river,  he  must  post  at 
least  1,000  men  at  the  landing-place  to  protect  his  stores.  His 
actual  force  would  be  whittled  away  to  some  3,000  men,  with 
whom  to  attack  a  fortress  carrying  Krupp  guns,  defended  by 
Chinese,  and  made  as  unapproachable  as  ditches  and  canals 
dug  in  a  tropical  delta,  where  the  water  rises  if  you  stick  a 
spud  into  the  earth,  can  make  it.  The  force  is  too  small,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  the  rumour  that  Admiral  Courbet,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  officer,  trusted,  like  most  experienced  sailors,  for 
prudence,  as  well  as  valour,  has  telegraphed  that  he  will  not 
risk  a  defeat  by  advancing  without  more  men. 

Where  is  he  to  get  them  ?  There  are  600  Marines  nearly 
due  at  Haiphong,  and  1,200  men  in  the  Red  Sea  on  their  way, 
and  it  is  reported,  though  we  cannot  verify  this,  that  2,400 
more  have  been  collected  by  different  expedients  in  the  ports  of 
France.  None  of  these,  however,  are  the  material  the  Admiral 
wants,  except  the  600  seasoned  Marines;  and,  apparently, 
there  are  no  more  to  be  obtained  in  time.  Admiral  Courbet 
must,  therefore,  advance,  or  indefinitely  postpone  his  move¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  he  will  not  choose  the 
second  course.  If  he  does  not,  he  risks  a  repulse  which  would  be 
followed  by  insurrection  and  massacre;  if  he  does,  the  Minister 
at  War  has  but  cold  comfort  to  give  him.  He  told  the  Committee 
on  Tonquin  that  he  would  nottouch  the  Regular  Army  in  France 
in  any  case,  but  that  he  could  find  2,000  troops  in  Algeria — 
who,  however,  cannot  be  in  Tonquin  for  two  months,  and  who 
will  probably  be  stopped,  for  fear  of  a  coming  insurrection — 


and  that  if  more  were  required,  he  “  would  call  for  three 
volunteers  from  every  company  of  the  French  Army,”  and  so 
make  up  8,000  men  additional.  Imagine  the  time  it  will  take 
to  collect  these  men  from  every  little  barrack  in  France,  the 
kind  of  men  who  will  volunteer  for  a  detested  service, 
the  want  of  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  general 
disorganisation  of  a  drilled  crowd  like  that,  and  recollect 
that  General  Campenon  knows  war,  and  we  may  realise  the 
straits  to  which  the  French  Ministry  is  reduced.  It  is  really 
fighting  twelve  thousand  miles  away,  with  a  great  empire  for 
opponent,  and  with  the  name  of  France  to  guard,  while  it  dis¬ 
poses  of  less  force  than  the  majority  of  third-class  Powers. 
Well  may  M.  Ferry  say  that  “  the  situation  is  grave,”  amidst 
cries  and  starts  from  his  opponents  ;  and  well  may  he  hint,  as 
he  does  to  all  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  that  if  China 
would  only  give  him  a  nominal  victory — which  Tseng,  snub¬ 
bed  and  affronted  by  all  Frenchmen,  is  in  no  temper  to  do — 
he  would  gladly  be  out  of  Tonquin  without  beat  of  drum. 

Many  of  our  friends  will  ask  why  even  the  small  force  avail¬ 
able  should  not  serve,  as  equally  small  forces  have  often 
served  the  English  turn,  and  we  confess  to  a  certain  perplexity 
on  that  point.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  in 
Olive’s  early  battles,  and  in  the  Mutiny  campaigns,  we  have 
always  had  native  auxiliaries,  and  have,  therefore,  been  ex¬ 
empt  from  “  fatigue  duties  ;”  that  the  Chinese  Regulars  are 
thoroughly  armed,  and  trained  by  Europeans — are,  in  fact,  as 
good  as  Sikhs — that  the  Tonquinese  are  exceptionally  daring 
men,  accustomed  for  ages  to  a  position  like  that  of  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  ;  that  all  French  training  has  for  object  the  acting  in 
masses;  and  that  all  French  officers  are  disheartened  by  the 
singular  severity  with  which  French  opinion  treats  those  who 
fail.  Allowing  for  these  things,  however,  there  remains  something 
to  be  explained,  and  the  explanation  we  believe  to  be  this. 
The  French  soldiers,  including  in  a  less  degree  even  the 
Marines,  never  like  this  kind  of  work.  They  hate  to  be  away 
from  Europe,  they  see  little  glory  in  jungle-fighting,  they  lose 
heart  in  the  horrid  climate — worse  than  that  of  Rangoon 
before  it  was  drained — and  they  have  some  special  liability  to 
dysenteric  disease  and  low-fever,  which  every  doctor  notices, 
which  has  never  been  explained,  but  which  is,  as  we  believe 
from  the  Tunis  record,  due  to  the  most  reckless  careless¬ 
ness  about  the  water  they  consume.  A  small  allowance 
of  brandy,  instead  of  their  abominable  vinegar,  and  peremptory 
orders  not  to  drink  water  unmixed  with  it,  would  save  half 
the  invaliding  which  so  weakens  their  expeditions  ;  but  in 
conscript  armies,  human  life  is  cheap.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
men  so  brave  and  so  resigned  so  served,  but  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  is  worse  treated  in  France  than  even  in  our  own 
country,  till  the  soldiers  dread  sickness  much  more  than 
wounds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
French  soldiers  in  the  tropics  show  little  or  none  of  the 
elasticity  they  display  at  home,  and  that  French  officers  there 
hate  to  move  forward  with  visibly  inadequate  means.  It  is 
this  which  makes  a  full  supply  of  men  so  necessary,  and 
General  Campenon,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  has,  as 
he  frankly  admits  to  the  Committee,  not  got  them  to  send, 
unless  he  collects  them  from  all  France  with  a  toothcomb. 
Of  course,  if  things  go  worse,  the  difficulty  will  disappear,  for 
France  will  use  her  Regular  Army  at  any  risk,  and  send 
50,000  men  ;  but  the  Chamber  will  be  crazy  with  panic,  and 
the  Reserves  must  be  called  out  for  garrison  duty, — an  order 
which  would,  even  in  Prussia,  under  the  iron  German  disci¬ 
pline,  create  bitter  murmurs.  The  French  Ministry  are 
not  to  blame  for  their  difficulties,  which  lie  deep  in  the 
very  structure  of  their  State,  but  they  are  to  blame  for  at¬ 
tempting  three  wars  at  once,  and  still  more  to  blame  for 
refusing  to  believe,  in  spite  of  evidence,  that  a  Monarchy  which 
governs  three  hundred  millions  in  tranquillity  must  possess 
some  fighting  force.  China  is  weak,  as  Chinese  Gordon  told 
her,  because  her  capital  wa3  selected  with  an  eye  to 
Tartary,  and  not  to  the  sea ;  but  if  France  cannot  get  to 
Pekin,  let  her  not  fight  China.  Anywhere  else,  the  Empress- 
Mother  can  waste  men  like  shells,  and  not  know  that  they  are 
wasted. 


LORD  DERBY  AND  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
CONFEDERATION. 

EDNESDAY,  November  28th,  1883,  may  hereafter  be 
a  day  famous  in  the  history  of  (he  “Expansion  of 
England.”  The  meeting  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  the 
several  Australian  Colonies  which  was  then  held  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  first  eiep  towards  immediate  Federation,  and 
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where  the  potential  forces  involved  are  so  vast,  federation 
may  be  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  an  Empire  which 
shall  shape  the  destiny  of  that  infant  world  which  we  speak 
vaguely  of  as  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  But  a  short  time 
back,  it  seemed  to  many  that  Australian  federation  was  only  a 
dream.  Economical  differences  and  social  rivalry  were  supposed 
to  constitute  an  insurmountable  barrier.  Federation  might 
come  in  the  future,  but  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.  We  could  wish  that  now  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  federation  promises  to  come,  and  to  come  quickly,  the 
stimulus  applied  and  the  welcome  given  had  been  of  a  different 
kind.  Unfortunately,  England  has  now  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  among  whose  many  admirable  qualities  ima¬ 
gination  is  not  included.  In  many  Cabinet  offices,  this  want  is 
no  disqualification  for  the  due  discharge  of  a  Minister’s  duties. 
Trade,  local  government,  and  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  may  be 
administered  in  a  spirit  of  the  merest  prose.  But  there  are 
two  posts  for  which  want  of  imagination  is  a  very  great  dis¬ 
qualification.  A  man  who  cannot  vividly  reproduce  the  past 
will  never  make  a  good  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  A  man 
who  cannot  vividly  picture  the  future  will  never  make  a  good 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  If  Lord  Derby  could  have 
looked  beyond  the  present — or  rather,  perhaps,  if  he  could 
have  gazed  into  any  future  other  than  an  economical  one— 
he  would  have  realised  something  of  what  is  involved  in 
Australian  federation.  He  would  have  been  eager  to  have  his 
name  associated  with  it  in  after-times, — to  go  down  to  history 
as  the  far-seeing  Minister  who  in  the  bud  could  detect  the 
perfect  flower,  and  who  neither  despised  nor  was  deluded  by 
the  day  of  small  things.  Had  Mr.  Forster  been  at  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  instead  of  Lord  Derby,  the  Ministers  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Colonies  would  have  met  on  Wednesday  in  a  very  different 
temper.  The  decision  of  the  English  Government  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  question  submitted  to  them  might  have  been  exactly  the 
same,  but  it  would  have  been  announced  in  a  very  different  tone. 
Indeed,  to  tell  the  plain  and  unpleasant  truth,  that  decision 
could  hardly  have  been  announced  in  a  worse  tone.  It  is  not 
the  decision  itself  that  we  quarrel  with.  A  single  colony  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  go  about  annexing  islands  as  an  Italian 
annexes  cigar-ends,  and  the  grave  questions  raised  by  the 
action  of  the  Queensland  Government  in  the  matter  of  New 
Guinea  would  be  greatly  simplified,  if  the  Government  to  which 
the  newly-annexed  population  was  to  be  handed  over  were  the 
Government  of  an  Australian  Dominion.  But  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  that  Federation  should  be  treated  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  annexation,  the  more  important  it  was  to  say 
no  word  that  could  be  represented  as  in  any  way  throwing 
cold  water  on  Federation.  In  this  respect,  Lord  Derby’s 
despatch  of  October  12th  is  a  perfect  shower-bath.  The 
Agent-General  for  Victoria  had  been  instructed  to  impress 
upon  him  “  the  sense  of  her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Ministers  that 
it  is  eminently  to  be  desired,  in  view  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Australasian  Governments,  that  a  clear  understanding 
with  her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  should  be  attained 
in  respect  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  confederation  of 
the  Colonies  should  be  approached.”  No  doubt,  he  asked 
several  other  questions  besides  the  question  as  to  what  the 
Imperial  Government  thought  about  annexation.  But  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  day  for  the  Convention  of  the  Australasian 
Governments  was  actually  fixed,  and  that  Federation  in  its 
first  initiative  was  only  a  few  weeks  off,  the  Secretary  of  State 
might  have  said  something  implying  his  sense  that  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  remarkable  one.  Lord  Derby  said  nothing  that 
could  imply  any  sense  that  it  was  an  occasion  at  all.  He  left 
the  whole  subject  of  annexation  on  one  side.  The  Agent- 
General  for  Victoria  had  impressed  upon  him  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  wanted  his  views  about  Confederation.  Lord  Derby 
scarcely  so  much  as  names  Confederation  ^  he  confines  himself 
to  stating  the  views  of  the  Government  on  “  certain  questions 
connected  with  the  proposed  annexation  of  various  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.”  He  does,  indeed,  say  that  if  the  Colonies 
decide  upon  confederation,  there  “  would  undoubtedly  be 
much  less  difficulty  than  at  present  in  arranging  for  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  obligations  of  this  country  in  respect 
of  neighbouring  native  communities.”  But  to  federation  in 
a  more  general  sense  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  refer¬ 
ence.  Not  a  word  is  said  that  can  be  taken  to  con¬ 
vey  even  a  common-place  congratulation.  He  does  not 
even  wish  the  Australasian  Governments  a  pleasant  Conven¬ 
tion.  Quite  apart  from  the  importance  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved,  this  method  of  handling  them  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
It  does  not  concern  the  Australians.  They  will  consolidate 
themselves  into  a  great  Dominion,  whether  we  give  or  with¬ 


hold  our  sympathies.  But  it  does  concern  Englishmen,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  greatly  alter  the  spirit  in  which  this  work  of 
consolidation  is  carried  out.  We  should  wish  it  to  go  on  in  the 
full  light  of  home  interest  and  home  sympathy.  Lord  Derby 
is  determined  that,  so  for  as  it  lies  with  him,  it  shall  go  on  in 
the  outer  darkness  of  ignorance  and  unconcern. 

France  has  of  late  had  so  much  on  her  hands  besides  the 
treatment  of  habitual  criminals,  that  Englishmen  may  have 
almost  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Recidiviste 
Bill.  But  though  that  Bill  has  not  yet  become  law,  it  has 
passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  one  form  or 
another  will  soon  pass  through  the  Senate.  The  Committee 
to  which  it  has  been  referred  has  made  considerable 
changes  in  its  provisions,  but  they  are  not  changes  which 
affect  the  scope  of  the  Bill  as  regards  the  Australian. 
Colonies.  Whether  habitual  criminals  are  sent  to  new  Cale¬ 
donia  as  a  matter  of  police  precaution,  or  by  the  sentence  of  a 
Judge,  matters  nothing.  They  will  be  sent  there  in  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  they  will  probably  be  sent  there  in  large 
numbers.  The  French  are  in  a  panic  about  their  Re'cidivistes, 
and  men  in  a  panic  are  not  likely  to  allow  what  they  hold  to 
be  a  safeguard  to  go  unemployed.  And  when  they  do  employ 
it,  some  awkward  questions  are  certain  to  arise,  unless 
there  are  entire  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the 
Australian  and  the  Imperial  Governments.  What  the  former 
have  done  in  the  case  of  British  subjects  not  convicted  of  any 
crime,  they  will  certainly  not  omit  to  do  in  the  case  of  French 
subjects  convicted  of  many  crimes.  These  Recidivistes  are  to 
be  sent  to  New  Caledonia,  in  the  almost  avowed  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  that  they  will  make  their  escape  and  lead  their  old 
lives  in  communities  that  are  not  French,  If  they  attempt  to 
land  in  Australia,  they  will  promptly  be  shipped  off  to  France  ; 
if  they  attempt  to  land  in  New  Guinea,  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ments  will  make  annexation  more  of  a  reality  than  Queens¬ 
land  made  it  the  other  day.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
nearly  these  prospects  touch  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  it  is  surely  well  that  Great  Britain  and  her 
Australian  Colonies  should  not  be  of  two  minds  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  dealt  with.  If  they  are  to  be 
of  one  mind,  the  Imperial  Government  must  take  more  pains 
than  it  has  yet  taken  to  understand  the  Australian  position. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM. 

WE  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  reading  any  report  of 
Mr.  W.  Morris’s  Oxford  defence  of  Socialism  which  would 
give  the  remotest  idea  of  the  kind  of  Socialism  which  he  advo¬ 
cates,  or  the  reasons  for  which  he  advocates  it.  But  there  is  so 
much  Socialism  “  in  the  air”  just  now,  and  it  has  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  rendering  people  discontented  with  the  principles  on 
which  society  is  actually  organised,  even  though  it  is  insuffi¬ 
cient, —  as,  of  course,  with  reasonable  men,  it  usually  is, — to 
make  them  plead  in  earnest  for  a  new  set  of  principles,  that  it 
is  well  to  look  carefully  at  the  motives  which  appear  to  actuate 
the  better  of  the  new  Socialists.  We  do  not  suppose  that  M. 
Jules  Guesde,  who  maintained  in  Paris  on  Monday  that  if 
house  property  grows  in  value,  that  is  due  to  the  merits  of 
the  nation  at  large,  and  that  therefore  the  nation  ought  to 
appropriate  such  property  without  compensation's  likely  to  have 
many  followers  in  England.  On  the  same  principle  exactly,  the 
gains  of  a  great  writer  being  evidently  due  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  nation  at  large,  Victor  Hugo’s  copyrights  should  be  seized  by 
the  State,  and  administered  generally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  English  Socialism,  if  it  has  any  root  at  all, — and 
we  do  not  think  it  has  much, — has  a  root  in  something  of  more 
value  than  the  excuse  which  a  demagogue  invents  for  scrambling 
for  the  property  of  another ;  and  we  believe  that  that  root  is 
nothing  less  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  duties  of  propert3r,  and  a 
profound  disgust  for  the  gross  neglect  of  these  duties  by  so 
many  who  have  inherited  all  their  wealth,  and  have  not,  there¬ 
fore,  even  their  own  energy  to  thank  for  being  in  a  position  to 
exert  the  rights  of  a  great  proprietor.  There  is  a  vague  notion, 
too,  that  Christianity  favours  Socialism,  that  Socialism  is  the 
antagonist  of  selfishness,  and  that  the  present  regime  is  nothing 
but  a  pitiless  and  selfish  scramble  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  for  wealth  which  would  be  enough  for  all,  if  there  were 
any  fair  authority  to  divide  the  spoil. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  no  great  faith  ever  existed  which 
favours  the  root-principle  of  Socialism  less  than  Christianity. 
That  the  early  Christians,  feeling  that  their  faith  was  all  in  all 
to  them,  shared  their  property  amongst  each  other  without 
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<midging,  is  true  enough;  but  that  is  no  more  Socialism  than  it 
Fs  for  people  of  unequal  wealth  to  support  amongst  them  by 
unequal  contributions  such  a  society,  for  instance,  as  that  foi 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  without  demanding  a  higher 
influence  in  its  decisions  for  the  man  who  gives  more,  than  is 
wielded  by  the  men  who  give  less.  Socialism,  if  it  means  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  means  something  very  much  more  than  that ;  it 
means  that  even  without  any  great  end  for  the  sake  of  which  men 
are  willing  and  eager  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  the  needy  are  to 
be  accorded  the  right  to  sponge  upon  the  rich,  if,  indeed,  auy 
distinction  between  the  needy  and  the  rich  is  to  remain  at  all, 
and  all  are  not  rather  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  pen¬ 
sioners  on  a  common  fund.  Now,  is  there  anything  in  Christi¬ 
anity,  anything  in  Christ’s  teaching,  or  in  that  of  any  of 
the  Apostles,  which  looks  even  remotely  in  this  direction?  We 
say  without  hesitation, — absolutely  nothing;  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  tendency  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  goes  in  the  opposite 
direction, — that  each  man  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  use  of  his  own  talents,  whether  they  be  of  mind  or  of 
money ;  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
required;  and  to  whom  little  is  given,  of  him  shall  little  be 
required. 

Doubtless,  the  whole  drift  of  Christian,  as  also  now  of  Buddhist 
teaching,  is  to  inculcate  the  detachment  of  the  spirit  from 
dependence  on  the  material  things  of  the  earth.  “Man’s  life 
consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth,” 

“  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment,”  “  Be  not  anxious  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or 
what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put 
on,”  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,”  are  all 
warnings  against  the  growth  in  the  soul  of  the  false  belief 
that  accumulation  of  earthly  wealth  is  one  of  the  urgent 
duties  and  necessities  of  life.  “  One  thing  thou  lackest,”  said 
our  Lord,  to  the  rich  young  man  ;  “  go  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  come,  follow  me,”  when  he  saw  that  the  disciple’s  heart  was 
still  drawn  towards  the  treasures  of  earth.  And  so,  too,  he  tells 
his  disciples  that  “  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle’s  eye,”  than  for  those  who  trust  iu  riches  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  doubt,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  for  an  age  thatdnsists  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as 
the  first  duty  of  mankind,  to  receive  it.  But  this  is  not  only 
not  Socialism ;  it  is  not  in  the  least  an  approximation  to 
Socialism.  It  is  a  moral  discipline  for  those  to  whom  the  right 
is  freely  accorded  by  the  State  of  doing  what  they  will  with 
their  own, — a  right  with  which  the  Christian  teachers  never  by 
any  chance  tried  to  interfere.  They  always  taught  that  only  that 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  which  could  be  given  with  all  the 
heart ;  that  he  who  did  not  support  his  own  household  was 
worse  than  an  infidel;  that  compulsion  should  never  be  put 
on  the  desires  cf  men  to  give  or  to  withhold,  unless  it  were 
by  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  felt  those  desires. 

In  fact,  such  a  system  as  Socialism  was  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  first  assumption  of  Christianity,  that  any  sacrifice  to 
be  made  by  those  who  were  richer  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were 
poorer,  was  to  be  made  freely.  Our  Lord  commends  the  poor 
widow  who  casts  a  mite  into  the  treasury,  because  she  had  cast  it 
in  of  her  poverty,  whilst  the  others  had  cast  in  their  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  out  of  their  abundance  ;  and  again,  he  tells  those  who 
give,  to  give  secretly,  not  for  the  reputation  of  giving,  but  for  the 
love  of  giving ;  but  all  this  assumes  that  all  giving  is  to  be  volun¬ 
tary,  and  that  unless  it  is  voluntary,  and  proceeds  from  a  pure 
motive,  it  is  of  no  moral  account.  Where  is  there  a  single  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  which  so  much  as  suggests  that  private 
ownership  is  mischievous,  and  that  common  property,  established 
by  law,  is  to  supersede  all  private  generosity,  all  the  give-and-take 
of  liberality  and  gratitude  ?  Does  not  Christ  commend  the  woman 
who  spent  much  on  the  box  of  ointment  with  which  she  anointed 
him,  even  though  it  was  taken  from  the  resources  for  the  poor, 
on  the  ground  that  “  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  but  me 
ye  have  not  always  ”  ?  In  other  words,  there  are  inspirations 
of  the  giver  which  are  higher  even  than  those  prompting  men  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  life.  Again,  does  he  not,  in  the  strictest 
way,  maintain  the  right  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  to  pay  his 
labourers  who  had  come  to  their  work  only  at  the  eleventh  hour 
as  liberally  as  those  who  had  borne  “  all  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,”  and  this  solely  ou  the  ground  that  he  had  right,  as 
owner,  to  do  what  he  would  with  his  own,  and  that  so  long  as 
he  kept  his  engagements  with  the  first,  they  had  no  claim  to 


protest  because  he  did  a  good  deal  more  than  keep  his 
engagements  with  the  last.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  and 
said  truly,  that  this  is  a  parable  referring  rather  to  races 
than  to  individuals,  that  its  drift  was  to  intimate  that  those 
who  had  never  'passed  through  the  training  of  Judaism 
were  to  be  as  welcome  to  the  gifts  of  God  in  Christ,  as  those 
who  had  borne  all  the  preliminary  training  of  the  Jewish 
system, — most  of  whom,  indeed,  had  rather  been  hardened  by 
it,  though  they  had  been  made  the  vehicles  for  a  great  revelation 
to  the  world  at  large.  We  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  the  chief  bearing  of  the  parable,  but  none  the  less 
it  teaches  the  lesson  that  God,  who  promises  and  keeps  his 
promise  to  one,  may  give  much  more  than  he  has  promised 
to  auotlier,  without  being  open  to  any  charge  of  injustice. 
“  Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ?  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?”  are  questions  intended 
to  show  that  if  the  grasping  side  of  human  nature  makes  a 
sort  of  leverage  of  the  divine  generosity,  in  order  to  exact  more  for 
itself  than  it  had  otherwise  agreed  to  be  content  with,  it  is  to  be 
fairly  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  the  final  right  of  divine  power  to 
choose  its  own  terms  of  giving.  But  such  a  comparison  as  this 
could  not  have  been  made  without  sanctioning  and  enforcing  the 
absolute  right  also  of  human  ownership,  so  long  as  it  keeps  faith 
with  all,  to  do  more  than  keep  faith  with  many.  The  lesson  of  the 
parable  is  the  denial  that  those  who  have  received  all  they  have  had 
any  pledge  to  receive,  can  have  any  right  to  complain,  or,  indeed, 
would  produce  anything  but  evidence  of  their  own  narrow¬ 
heartedness  if  they  felt  even  disposed  to  complain,  that  others 
are  more  generously  treated.  And  that  is  as  strong  an  indirect 
sanction  to  the  principle  of  ownership,  even  in  what  we  call  earthly 
property,  as  we  can  imagine  any  teacher  giving.  Indeed,  the 
more  our  Lord  dwells  on  the  importance  of  not  attaching  our 
hearts  to  the  wealth  of  earth,  the  more  significant  those  words 
of  his  and  of  his  apostles  become  which  show  that  they  recognised 
in  the  fullest  degree  the  rights  and  claims  both  of  wealth  and  of 
poverty,  though  they  certainly  regarded  the  latter  as  the  more 
generally  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  virtues  than 
the  former.  We  cannot  imagine  a  greater  confusion  of  ideas 
than  the  notion  that  because  Christ  rather  dreaded  wealth  for 
his  followers,  as  a  serious  temptation,  he  desired  to  see  the  com¬ 
pulsory  division  of  wealth  enforced  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  between  the  industrious  and  the  idle.  That  would  imply 
not  only  depriving  the  poor  of  the  special  Christian  discipline 
which  Christ  valued  so  highly,  but  depriving  them  of  it  in  the 
worst  possible  way,  because  in  a  way  not  resulting  from  the  play 
of  Christian  character.  Undoubtedly,  Christianity  looks  upon 
the  love  of  wealth  as  a  great  danger  to  the  soul.  Equally  un¬ 
doubtedly,  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  those  mechanical 
social  systems  which  take  the  stress  of  the  problem  off  the 
individual  soul,  to  put  it  on  to  the  social  system. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  PAPER  SECURITIES. 

1THE  trials  of  Warden  and  Watters  for  stealing  a  huge 
amount  of  Bonds  payable  to  bearer  and  speculat¬ 
ing  with  them  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  evoked  a 
quantity  of  excellent,  but  not  very  instructive  sermons.  We 
seem  to  have  heard  before  that  gamblers  are  great  fools,  that 
they  generally  ruin  themselves,  and  that  when  they  lose  they 
very  often  betake  themselves  to  stealing  their  masters’  property. 
Warden  and  Watters  were  exactly  like  two  apprentices  who 
first  betted  for  pennies,  then  betted  for  shillings,  and  then,  when 
luck  went  against  them,  abstracted  sovereigns  from  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  till,  till  they  were  found  out.  The  scale  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  was  an  accident,  due  mainly  to  their  positions,  and  there 
is  no  moral  reason  for  punishing  them  more  severely  than  any 
other  thieves.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  social  reason,  just  as  there 
is  a  social  reason  for  distinguishing  between  forgery  and  theft ; 
but  the  additional  punishment  should  be  recognised  as  one  de¬ 
manded  by  the  safety  of  society,  and  not  by  the  moral  law. 
The  old  adage  about  the  sin  of  stealing  a  pin  is  not  true,  though 
society  is  constantly  compelled  to  act  as  if  it  were,  and  give 
years  of  imprisonment  to  one  thief  who  has  destroyed  com¬ 
mercial  confidence,  and  only  months  to  another  who  has  annexed 
a  silver  spoon.  We  do  not  care  to  add  one  more  sermon  to 
the  number  poured  out  this  week,  and  would  rather  discuss 
the  question  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to  add  to  the  security 
of  the  new  masses  of  portable  property  which  civilisation 
has  succeeded  in  inventing,  and  which  so  tempt  the  greedy 
and  the  knowing.  That  mass  is  now  something  enor- 
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mous.  Our  grandfathers  were  very  jealous  over  their  plate, 
and  took  elaborate  precautions  to  preserve  the  jewels  which  they 
often  bequeathed  separately  by  will;  but  all  the  plate  and  jewels 
in  the  kingdom  are  worth  little,  even  if  we  add  all  the  bank¬ 
notes,  when  compared  with  the  mass  of  property,  probably  not 
weighing  in  all  a  ton,  called  “  Bonds  payable  to  bearer.”  There 
are  hundreds  of  millions  sterling  invested  in  such  Bonds,  and 
their  preservation  from  theft,  fire,  and  destruction  by  insects  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  two-thirds  of  the  well-to-do 
households  in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  So  far  from  thinking  it  won¬ 
derful  that  the  bonds  should  be  sometimes  stolen,  we  think  it  most 
remarkable  that  they  are  stolen  so  seldom,  for  the  carelessness 
and  trustfulness  of  their  owners  hardly  know  any  limit.  Great 
ladies  are  not  more  careless  of  their  diamonds  than  investors 
are  of  their  bonds.  An  extraordinary  number  of  people  keep 
them  in  their  houses,  though  if  they  had  an  equal  sum  in  bank¬ 
notes  to  keep  there  they  would  never  sleep  for  fear  of  fire,  or 
thieves,  or  burglars.  Another  crowd  insist  on  depositing  their 
bonds  with  their  lawyers,  trusting  entirely  to  their  integrity, 
and  making  no  inquiries  either  as  to  the  place  where  the  bonds 
are  kept,  or  the  liability  from  fire,  or  the  persons  who  have  access 
to  the  strong-room  of  the  firm,  or  the  chances  that  unknown 
men  may  be  taken  into  partnership.  So  common  is  this  practice, 
especially  in  London,  as  to  be  a  positive  embarrassment  to 
many  lawyers,  who  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  do  unpaid 
bankers’  work  in  addition  to  their  own  duties,  and  are  painfully 
aware  of  any  fresh  responsibility.  A  third  crowd  deposit  them 
with  their  brokers,  quite  careless  of  the  fact  that  brokers,  of  all 
men,  are  tempted  to  pledge  securities,  and  without,  in  most  cases, 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  places  in  which  the  rich  portables  will,  till 
wanted,  be  deposited.  The  brokers,  for  all  their  clients  know, 
may  keep  them  in  their  desks.  Indeed,  the  public  never  seem  to 
think  at  all  about  the  mechanical  safety  of  their  bonds.  Investors 
take  that  for  granted,  and  sleep  happily  with  as  little  dread 
either  of  fire,  or  water,  or  burglars,  as  of  breach  of  trust.  The 
Directors  of  the  National  Safe  Company,  who  have  built  a  sort 
of  steel  fortress  for  the  deposit  of  Bonds,  have  been  amazed  for 
years  past  to  find  how  little  the  public  care  about  their  elaborate 
precautions,  and  how  reluctant  investors  are  to  take  a  little 
trouble  or  pay  a  few  shillings  a  year  for  the  right  of  depositing 
valuables  in  a  perfectly  safe  place.  They  would  just  as  soon  trust 
an  old  desk  with  rotten  hinges,  and  entirely  sympathise  with  the 
great  lady  who,  if  she  intends  a  tour,  puts  all  her  diamonds  and 
sapphires  into  her  housekeeper’s  jam-pots.  Like  their  grand¬ 
mothers,  who  always  put  valuable  papers  in  the  best  tea-pot, 
they  rely  upon  concealment,  and  to  the  disgust  of  the  Safe 
Company,  treat  mechanical  guarantees,  and  armed  patrols,  and 
huge  cisterns,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  precautions,  as  useless 
surplusage.  That  is  the  real  reason  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  shareholders  of  that  Company,  who,  if  the  rich  were  as 
timid  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  would  possess  a  mine  of 
wealth.  The  remainder  of  the  crowd  deposit  bonds  with  their 
Bankers,  and  there  leave  them  without  a  care.  The  Bankers 
may  pledge  them,  or  the  bankers’  clerks  may  steal  them,  but 
the  depositors  give  neither  risk  a  thought,  and  very  seldom 
inform  themselves  as  to  the  precautions  taken.  The  Bankers 
implore  them  to  see  the  bonds  for  themselves  at  least  once  a 
year,  but  they  will  not  do  it ;  while  as  to  checking  their  own 
lists  and  their  bankers’  lists  by  occasional  comparison,  they 
think  such  a  proceeding  would  show  want  of  confidence,  and  are 
as  ashamed  to  do  it,  as  housewives  are  to  count  the  spoons  after 
a  great  party. 

It  is  this  easy-goingness  of  the  public  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  enforce  thorough  care  in  the  keeping  of  Securi¬ 
ties  payable  to  bearer.  If  investors  were  nervous,  Bankers 
would  soon  find  plans  which  would  render  the  theft  of 
bonds  in  their  keeping  almost  an  impossibility.  At  present, 
they  rely  partly  on  mechanical  devices,  such  as  fire-proof  cellars 
and  strong  safes,  and  partly  on  a  system  of  espionage  and 
mutual  distrust,  which,  as  the  Warden  trial  shows,  is  liable  to 
break  down.  It  is  forbidden  for  any  single  person  to  enter  the 
deposit-cellar,  and  the  doors  are  fastened  by  two  sets  of  keys, 
which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  separate  officials,  the 
theory  being  that  a  combination  of  two  casually  connected  per¬ 
sons  for  purposes  of  robbery  is  nearly  impossible.  We  do  not 
see  why  that  should  be  true,  and  fancy  the  Banks  rely  mainly  on 
character,  but  it  is  true  that  the  theory  has  hitherto  proved  cor¬ 
rect.  No  conspiracy  to  rob  has  been  detected.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  in  men  who  meet  every  day, 
and  know  each  other’s  worthiness,  the  proper  amount  of  distrust 


and  dread ;  and  the  two  trusted  officials  soon  begin  to  feel  waiting 
for  each  other  a  useless  trouble,  and' confidence  in  each  other  very 
convenient,  and  to  borrow  each  other’s  keys.  That  was  the  way,  as 
the  evidence  showed,  in  the  Warden  case,  and,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  another  Bank. 
Men  tire  of  watching  through  life  other  men  whom  they  think 
they  can  perfectly  trust.  The  two  keys  are  of  very  little  use, 
even  if  it  were  impossible  to  forge  the  second,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  plan  would  be  more  efficacious.  If,  indeed,  the 
key  were  deposited  with  an  officer  placed  in  each  Bank  by  the 
Syndicate  of  Bankers,  who  will,  it  is  believed,  ultimately 
guarantee  each  other’s  securities,  and  the  officer  were  shifted 
month  by  month  from  Bank  to  Bank,  the  precaution  might 
be  found  of  more  effect.  The  intruder,  having  nothing  to  do 
but  watch,  probably  would  watch,  if  only  to  do  something, 
while  the  Bank  accountant  would  dislike  him  too  much  to  let 
him  enter  the  room  alone.  That  scheme,  we  believe,  would 
work,  but  it  would  require  as  many  clerks  as  there  were  Banks 
in  the  Syndicate,  and  clerks  who  could  hardly  be  set  to  do  any 
other  work.  A  still  better  plan,  however,  would  be  to  allow  the 
Bank  in  which  the  securities  were  deposited  to  stamp  its  name 
across  them,  and  agree  with  the  Stock  Exchange  to  forbid  sale 
until  this  stamp  had  been  regularly  effaced,  by  some  officer  who 
never  went  into  the  strong  room.  We  cannot  see  what  the 
objection  to  this  plan  can  be,  for  it  is  final,  and  it  would  require 
as  little  additional  expenditure  of  time  as  the  defacement  of  a 
stamp  in  passing  through  the  Post  Office,  which  is  a  matter  of 
seconds.  There  is,  however,  it  is  said,  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  depositors,  and  of  course  neither  this  plan  nor  any  other  could 
quite  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  personation  arranged  by  the 
Bank  Manager  himself,  who,  with  a  pseudo  client  by  his  side,  would 
be  master  of  all  the  defences.  Still,  either  of  these  two  schemes 
would  greatly  decrease  the  probabilities  of  fraud,  which  can  be 
finally  destroyed  only  by  the  substitution  of  inscribed  Stock  for 
Bonds  payableto  bearer.  The  Colonies  are  beginning  to  make  this 
change,  and  why  all  Governments  anxious  for  credit  do  not 
make  it  we  are  unable  to  guess.  People  say  inscribed  Stock  is 
not  so  easily  pledgeable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  owner  of 
Consols  can  always,  on  their  security,  obtain  a  loan  in  ten 
minutes ;  and  other  issuers  of  inscribed  Stock  could  adopt  a 
similar  system,  which  would  have  for  them  the  advantage  of 
raising  the  price  of  their  loans  two  per  cent.  Nobody  has  any 
difficulty  in  pledging  Railway  Debentures,  and  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  inscribed  Stock,  not  transferable  till  certain  erasures 
have  been  made  within  the  Railway  Office. 


“THE  BIRDS”  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

HE  brilliant  representation  of  the  brightest  and  gayest  of 
the  Greek  Comedies,  which  has  attracted  crowded 
audiences  to  the  Cambridge  Theatre  throughout  the  week  in 
which  we  write,  must  be  reckoned  as  a  most  important  and  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  modern  movement  which  endeavours 
to  connect  classical  scholarship  with  actual  life.  Comedy, 
indeed,  shows  us  the  secular,  as  Tragedy  may  be  said  to  show 
the  religious  side  of  Greek  life.  And  The  Birds,  with  its 
sprightly  wit,  its  fancy,  so  extravagant  and  yet  so  happily 
controlled  by  taste,  its  sparkling  gaiety,  exhibits  that  every¬ 
day  life  in  its  very  happiest  aspect.  We  miss,  and  are 
not  sorry  to  miss,  the  savagery  of  attack  with  which,  as  in  The 
Clouds,  Aristophanes  assails  one  whom  he  considered  a  danger¬ 
ous  doctrinaire,  or,  as  in  The  Knights,  falls  on  the  leader  of  an 
opposite  faction.  Of  course,  he  gives  a  rapier-thrust  now  and 
then,  keen  enough,  doubtless,  only  that  we  cannot  now  perceive 
the  point,  to  enemies,  social,  literary,  or  political ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  is  inspired  by  humour,  rather  than  satire.  The 
commentators  have  started  a  theory  that  the  play  was  designed 
to  rebuke  the  extravagant  desire  for  aggrandisement  and  ad¬ 
venture,  which  had  led  the  poet’s  countrymen  into  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  The  coincidence  of  the  representation  with  the 
starting  of  the  armament  in  415  can  hardly  be  overlooked,  but 
the  dramatist  does  not  go  beyond  a  gentle  laugh  at  the  Athenian 
temper,  so  hopeful,  so  ready  to  receive  grand  promises  of  the 
future,  symbolised,  perhaps,  by  the  two  names,  “Plausible”  and 
“  Hopeful,”  as  they  may  be  paraphrased,  which  head  the  list 
of  characters.  But  he  certainly  does  not  satirise.  And  the 
happy  conclusion  of  the  play,  where  Plausible  brings  back 
the  beautiful  bride  whose  marriage  is  to  be  the  earnest  of  all 
kinds  of  blessings  to  his  new  state  and  to  mankind,  seems  meant 
to  encourage  rather  than  to  check  the  popular  hopes.  The 
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mind  of  Athens  was,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  tension.  The  city  had  sent  out,  not  a  mercenary  army, 
but  a  citizen  force,  every  soldier  in  which  was  a  distinct  unit  in 
its  political  and  social  life;  and  the  poet  skilfully  uses  his  very 
gayest  and  lightest  fancy  to  soothe  its  anxiety.  It  helps  us  much 
to  realise  the  Athenian  temper,  when  we  call  up  to  mind  the 
assembly  of  spectators,  every  one  of  whom  must  have  had  some 
keen,  personal  interest  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the  day, 
sitting  with  eyes  and  ears  intent  on  this  extravagant  burlesque 
of  politics  and  religion. 

In  literary  merit  the  play  stands,  we  should  say,  easily  at  the 
head  of  the  Aristophanic  Dramas.  Nowhere  does  the  comic  poet 
show  more  conclusively  that,  had  he  so  pleased,  he  could  have 
rivalled  on  their  own  ground  the  votaries  of  the  more  serious 
Muses.  It  coutains  passages  of  great  lyrical  beauty,  notably 
the  address  of  the  Hoopoe  to  the  Nightingale,  and  the  choral 
portions  of  the  Parabasis,  where,  alternating  with  some  very 
broad  humour,  and  strangely  mingled  with  quaint  imitations 
of  bird-notes,  are  to  be  found  examples  of  very  fine  poetical 
diction.  It  was  in  the  Parabasis  that  the  author  was  commonly 
accustomed  to  address  his  audience,  to  make  his  excuses  and 
explanations,  and  not  seldom  to  hint,  more  or  less  directly,  his 
disapproval  of  their  judgment  in  literature  or  politics.  It  is 
commonly,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  comedy.  The  first  portion  in  The 
Birds  consists  mainly  of  a  burlesque  of  the  popular  cosmogonies ; 
but  a  burlesque  so  brilliant  that,  but  for  its  unmistakable  lapse 
into  farce,  it  might  be  taken  for  the  most  serious  poetry.  In 
the  second,  the  dramatist  makes  a  humorous  attack  on  a  well- 
known  poulterer,  who  had  the  wickedness  not  only  to 
sell  siskins  at  the  monstrous  price  of  seven  for  three- 
halfpence,  but  to  blow  up  thrushes  to  make  them  appear 
plump.  For  himself,  he  has  only  to  say  that  if  the  spectators 
will  give  their  judgment  in  his  favour,  his  patrons,  the  Birds, 
shall  reward  them  with  all  kinds  of  blessings.  The  comic  busi¬ 
ness  is  exceedingly  amusing.  A  poet,  who  is  certainly  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Euripides,  sings  plaintively  how  short  of  clothes  was 
Straton,  as  he  wandered  among  the  Nomad  Scythians,  and 
carries  away  some  old  garments  as  a  prize.  The  visitors  that 
follow  him  are  less  fortunate.  A  vendor  of  oracles  is  met  with 
a  prophecy  which  foretells  a  beating  for  some  one  who  should 
intrude  uninvited  on  sacrifice,  boasting  of  prophetic  power,  and 
with  a  manifest  eye  to  a  joint.  A  surveyor  who  offers  to  lay  out 
the  new  city  is  summarily  dismissed.  An  inspector  and  a 
dealer  in  “  Acts  of  Parliament  ”  depart  quicker  than  they  came. 
An  informer,  who  thinks  that  a  pair  of  wings  will  help  him  in 
his  trade,  gets  nothing  more  than  a  sound  whipping.  This 
catastrophe,  indeed,  is  repeated  till  it  might  seem  monotonous  ; 
but  it  is  one  which  never  fails,  it  would  seem,  to  rouse  the  mirth 
of  an  audience.  Throughout  the  p>lay,  too,  the  action  of  the 
Chorus,  as  it  has  been  realised  and  interpreted  by  the  designers 
and  performers  of  the  Cambridge  representation,  is  full  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  highest  gaiety  and  humour. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  performance,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too 
highly  ;  as  a  spectacle,  it  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme, — such  a 
sight  as  no  one  that  saw  it  will  be  likely  to  forget.  The  trooping- 
in  of  the  Chorus,  with  its  grotesque  bird-figures,  grotesque 
indeed,  but  never  unsightly,  made  a  visible  impression  on 
an  assembly  which  was  not  of  an  excitable  kind.  Then  the 
music  was  exquisite,  and  the  rhythmic  movements,  with  appro¬ 
priate  song,  varied  now  and  then  by  the  clear  solo  of  the  Hoopoe, 
charmed  both  eye  and  ear.  The  declamation  of  the  Parabasis 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  solemn  cadences  and  os 
rotundum  of  the  speaker  were  nothing  less  than  admirable. 
Some  of  the  performers  were  not  quite  word-perfect,  and  the 
metre  suffered  accordingly  in  parts — we  speak,  it  must  be 
understood,  of  the  first  representation — we  seemed  to  hear  one 
false  quantity,  and  the  enunciation  was  occasionally  too  rapid. 
But,  on  the  whole,  a  most  striking  success  was  achieved.  The 
effect  of  the  music,  the  acting,  and  the  scenery  (to  which, 
especially  to  the  first  scene,  a  word  of  special  praise  must  be 
given)  were  such  as  to  repay  the  pains  which  have  been  un¬ 
grudgingly  spent  upon  them.  This  Cambridge  Company 
deserves  well  of  the  Bepublic  of  Letters. 


SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS. 

HE  work  of  Sir  William  Siemens  deserves  notice,  not 
only  because  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  great 
achievements,  but  also  because  his  career  bears  witness  at 
every  step,  to  the  practical  value  of  scientific  generalisations. 


Whereas  Englishmen  are  peculiarly  apt  to  disdain  general 
truths  and  to  doubt  their  applicability.  Sir  W.  Siemens  has 
given  it  as  his  diliberate  conviction  that,  “The  further 
we  advance,  the  more  thoroughly  we  approach  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  pure  science  in  our  practical  results.”  Here  lies  the 
secret  of  his  success ;  and  his  inventions  are  really  important, 
inasmuch  as  they  attest  the  value  of  this  rule.  As  for  the 
events  of  his  early  life,  it  suffices  to  say  that  he  was  born  at 
Lenthe,  in  Hanover,  in  1823  ;  that  he  was  educated  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  at  Magdeburg,  and  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen  ;  that  he  came  to  England  in  1843,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  method  of  silvering  by  galvanic  deposit, 
that  this  invention  was  so  well  paid  for  that  he  com¬ 
pared  himself  to  Croesus,  and  resolved  to  make  England 
his  home.  From  that  time  on  until  the  moment  of  his 
death,  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  the  history  of  his  life  is 
the  record  of  a  series  of  great  inventions.  And  as  he  himself 
attributed;!  these  inventions  to  his  endeavour  “  to  realise  in 
practice  the  indications  of  pure  science,”  it  becomes  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  some  branches  of  science 
about  the  year  1840.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Davy  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  immateriality  of  heat,  by  melting  two 
pieces  of  ice  in  an  atmosphere  below  freezing-point  by  rubbing 
them  together.  Guided  by  this  and  similar  experiments,  a 
German  physician  named  Mayer  arrived  at  the  conception  of 
the  interaction  of  forces ;  indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Professor 
Tyndall,  “  Mayer  had  in  1842  actually  calculated  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.”  This  honour,  however,  Mayer  must  be 
content  to  share  with  Joule,  who  came,  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  to  the  same  result.  In  1849,  Joule  published  the 
formula  which  has  since  been  universally  accepted ;  he  esta¬ 
blished,  namely,  that  772  foot-pounds  of  work — that  is,  772 
times  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  one 
pound  one  foot  from  the  ground — is  required  to  generate  as 
much  heat  as  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  by 
one  degree.  Now,  Siemens  had  studied  the  writings  of  Mayer 
and  Joule,  and  while  still  in  his  teens  he  adopted  the  new 
theory.  Forthwith,  he  set  himself  to  compare  this  theoretic 
power  of  heat  with  the  mechanical  power  of  heat  developed  in 
the  steam-engines  of  the  day.  He  found  if  of  the  total  heat  in 
the  boiler  was  lost,  the  remaining  JT  part  alone  being  all  the 
heat  really  converted  into  mechanical  effect.  Here  was  a  large 
margin  for  improvement,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  try  to 
save  some  of  this  wasted  heat, — that  is,  he  set  to  work  to  con¬ 
struct  a  regenerator  or  accumulator  which  would  utilise  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  so  approach  in  practical  results  more 
nearly  to  the  theory  as  above  formulated  by  Joule.  For 
many  years  his  labours  were  only  partially  successful,  and 
on  these  we  need  not  dwell.  At  last,  more  than  ten  years 
after  his  first  attempts,  he  tried  the  plan  of  volatising 
the  solid  fuel,  and  by  first  converting  the  coal  into  gas, 
and  then  using  the  gas  in  regenerators,  he  obtained  practical 
results  of  the  utmost  value.  In  his  regenerative  gas  furnace, 
he  utilised  almost  double  as  much  heat  as  the  steam-engine 
can  utilise.  The  last  lecture  ever  delivered  by  Michael  Faraday 
was  delivered  in  1862  before  the  Royal  Institution,  and  had  for 
its  subject  this  invention  of  Siemens.  The  great  discoverer 
lauded  the  good  qualities  of  the  furnace,  its  economy,  its  facility 
of  management.  It  has  since  come  into  very  general  use.  It 
has  been  recently  stated  in  a  most  interesting  book,  “The  Creators 
of  the  Age  of  Steel,”  which  will  be  published  this  week  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  that  the  inventor  received  a  million 
dollars,  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  royalties  for  this 
patent  in  the  United  States  alone, — no  mean  proof,  one  would 
say,  of  its  usefulness ;  yet  Sir  William  Siemens  prophesied 
for  it  a  still  more  extended  sphere.  In  1882,  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  it  must  yet  be  introduced  into  all  factories 
and  on  shipboard,  nay,  that  “  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  both  rich  and  poor  will  largely  resort  to  gas  as  the  most 
convenient,  the  cleanest,  and  the  cheapest  of  heating  agents, 
and  when  raw  coal  will  be  seen  only  at  the  colliery  or  the  gas¬ 
works.”  If  this  hope  be  realised,  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  be,  the  regenerative  gas  furnace  will  have  revolutionised 
industry  as  completely  as  did  the  steam-engine.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  one  result  of  this  invention.  When  Mr.  Siemens  took  out 
the  patent  for  his  furnace,  in  1861,  he  stated  that  it  was  specially 
applicable  to  the  melting  of  steel  on  the  open  hearth.  That  is, 
he  thought  that  by  means  of  this  furnace  “  steel  could  be  made 
directly  from  the  raw  ores,  without  the  intermediate  use  of  huge 
blast-furnaces  and  laborious  refining  processes.”  With  this 
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object  in  view,  be  erected  experimental  steel  works  at  Birming¬ 
ham  in  1865,  and  two  years  later  he  succeeded  completely  in 
■converting  old  iron  rails  directly  into  steel.  Almost  immediately 
his  method  was  adopted  at  Crewe,  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  ;  a  little  later,  by  Krupp,  at  Essen. 
Since  that  time  it  has  made  its  way.  In  1873,  only  77,500 
tons  of  open-hearth  steel  were  made  in  Great  Britain,  as  against 
436,000  tons  in  1882.  One  effect  of  this  cheaper  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  steel  deserves  mention ;  it  has  revolutionised  shipbuilding. 
Not  only  are  steel  vessels  safer,  because  stronger,  than  those 
built  of  iron, — they  are  also  lighter.  Their  carrying-power 
accordingly  is  so  much  greater,  that  they  are  said  to  earn 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  iron  ships.  Now,  “  in  1879, 
only  about  20,000  tons  of  steel  vessels  were  built,  whereas  iu 
1883  over  260,000  tons  were  built,  being  one-fourth  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  new  shipbuilding  for  that  year.”  These  are 
achievements  which  would  in  themselves  entitle  William 
Siemens  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  yet  in  another  field  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  still  greater  name ;  and  his  method  remained 
the  same ;  he  ever  sought  to  realise  in  practice  theoretic  truths. 

It  was  in  1808  that  Davy  produced  an  electric  light,  although 
at  an  excessive  cost.  The  thing  lacking  was  a  strong  and  con¬ 
tinuous  current  at  a  cheap  rate.  In  1831,  Faraday  showed  that 
electric  currents  might  be  produced  by  permanent  magnetism. 
These  currents,  however,  were  very  weak.  This  defect  Siemens 
set  himself  to  remedy ;  in  1856,  he  produced  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Siemens  armature,  by  which  the  strength  of  the 
electric  current  could  be  increased  almost  indefinitely  ;  and  this 
discovery  led,  some  ten  years  later,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
dynamo-  machine. 

In  February,  1867,  Mr.  William  Siemens  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper,  “  On  the  Conversion  of  Dynamic  into  Electrical 
Force,  without  the  Use  of  Permanent  Magnetism.”  Ten  days 
later,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  announced — also  in  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society — the  same  discovery,  arrived  at  quite  independ¬ 
ently.  Both  papers  were  read  upon  the  same  night,  February 
14th.  “ It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Professor  Tyndall,  “to  find 

in  the  whole  field  of  science  a  more  beautiful  example  of  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  natural  forces  than  that  set  forth  in  these  two 
papers.”  A  suggestion  contained  in  Sir  C.  Wheatstone’s  paper 
led  Sir  W.  Siemens,  in  1880,  to  a  further  improvement  of  the 
discovery.  Without  going  into  details,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  invention  of  the  dynamo-machine  made  electricity  available 
for  industrial  purposes.  It  has  already  been  proved  capable  of 
transforming  into  electrical  work  90  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical 
energy  employed  as  motive-power.  It  is  daily  giving  fresh 
evidence  of  its  utility  ;  and,  although  but  just  introduced,  some 
of  its  effects  belong,  indeed,  “  to  the  fairy-tales  of  science.” 
First  among  these  must  be  named  the  electric  light.  The 
leading  part  played  by  Sir  W.  Siemens  in  the  improvement 
of  this  light  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  comment  super¬ 
fluous.  But  his  opinion  of  the  light  itself  may  here  be  repro¬ 
duced.  In  1882  he  said,  “Electricity  must  win  the  day,  as  the 
light  of  luxury.”  We  have  already  noticed  his  belief  that  gas 
will  come  to  be  used  for  all  heating  purposes.  Sir  William 
Siemens,  too,  employed  the  electric  light  in  horticulture  with 
.good  results;  the  fruit  and  grain,  we  are  told,  which  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  electric  light  at  night,  grew  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  were  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  the  fruit  and 
grain  produced  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  electric  railway 
of  our  day  is  the  work  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  who, 
as  early  as  1847,  distinguished  himself  by  insulating  telegraph 
wires  by  means  of  gutta-percha,  and  so  making  submarine 
telegraphy  practicable.  In  passing,  we  may  say,  that  the 
electric  telegraph,  as  it  is  to-day,  owes  almost  as  much  to  the 
improvements  of  the  Brothers  Siemens  as  to  Sir  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone  or  to  Mr.  Morse,  the  American,  both  of  whom  claim  the 
honour  of  having  invented  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  electricity  in  horticulture,  or  as  a  light  generally,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  as  a  dynamical  force  it  is  destined  to  revolutionise  in¬ 
dustry.  In  1877,  Sir  William  Siemens  calculated  that  “all  the 
coal  raised  throughout  the  world  would  barely  suffice  to  produce 
the  amount  of  power  that  runs  to  waste  at  Niagara  alone,”  and 
he  added  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  realise  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  wasted  power  by  turbines,  Ac.,  and  to  use  it  at  great 
distances  by  means  of  dynamo-electrical  machines.  Some  five 
years  later,  a  similar  power  was  in  England  transmitted  to  a 
distance  by  means  of  electricity,  and  used  for  pumping  water, 
Ac.  When  this  fact  is  considered,  we  seem  led  to  the  portal  of 
a  new  world,  stranger  and  more  fascinating  than  any  pictured 


by  the  imagination.  To  turn,  however,  from  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  to  reality,  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  one  fact  which 
seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  personality  of  Sir  W. 
Siemens.  In  1879  he  constructed  a  house-grate  that  brought 
the  power  of  economising  fuel  within  the  means  of  the  ordinary 
householder,  but  “in  order  that  it  might  he  used  without  restraint 
and  at  the  least  expense,  he  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
patent.”  Whether  the  worth  of  this  grate  be  much  or  little,  the 
kindliness  of  the  action  enhances  our  admiration  for  the  genius 
of  Sir  William  Siemens  by  a  touch  of  purely  human  sympathy. 
With  this  incident  we  might  well  conclude  our  sketch  of  the 
mau  and  his  work,  but  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  his 
successes  come  to  commend  a  reform  he  was  never  weary  of 
advocating,  viz.,  that  the  State  should  establish  free  technical 
Schools  and  Science-Laboratories  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


MINORITY  REPRESENTATION. 

|  TO  THE  EdiTOB  OP  THE  “  SPECTATOR."] 

Sir, — I  am  afraid  my  scheme  of  representation  must,  indeed, 
be  complicated,  if  even  the  Spectator  misapprehends  it.  You  object 
that  it  might  very  well,  under  certain  circumstances,  return  a 
candidate  who  had  had  no  first  vote  at  all.  But  in  certain  cases, 
such  a  result  is  right  and  satisfactory.  It  might  happen  when 
a  party  was  strong  enough  to  return  two  Members,  and  was 
running  an  old  favourite  along  with  an  untried  novice.  It 
might  also  conceivably  happen,  in  a  case  where  parties  were  so 
divided,  that  no  candidate  obtained  the  necessary  quota,  but  there 
was  one  person  whose  name,  like  that  of  Themistocles  at  the 
altar  of  Neptune,  was  found  second  upon  nearly  every  voting- 
paper. 

You  object  that  such  a  candidate  might  even  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  poll ;  but  you  forget  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
the  necessary  quota  of  votes,  his  surplus  voting-papers  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  candidate  next  named  upon  them, 
according  to  the  same  rules  as  those  by  which  he  himself 
received  them.  You  picture  the  confusion  and  disgust 
of  the  people,  at  finding  that  the  numbers  credited  to  each 
candidate  in  the  final  state  of  the  poll  did  not  represent 
the  relative  preferences  of  the  electors.  But  the  significant 
figures,  as  regards  the  relative  popularity  of  candidates  on  the 
same  side,  would  be  the  number  of  first  votes  originally  given 
to  each,  and  not  the  number  finally  attributed  to  them  after 
the  calculations  of  the  returning  officer.  The  seniority  of  Mem¬ 
bers  might  well  be  determined  by  the  number  of  first  votes  re¬ 
ceived  by  them,  and  these  figures,  and  the  results  of  each  subse¬ 
quent  stage  of  the  process  of  calculation,  should  be  published. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  of  negative  voting,  a  simple 
power  of  voting  minus,  as  an  alternative  to  voting  plus,  gives 
an  undue  influence  to  the  protesting  vote.  Take  the  ease  of 
three  candidates.  A,  B,  C,  standing  for  a  single  vacancy.  By 
allowing  a  voter  to  record  a  negative  vote  against  A,  you  double 
his  power,  for  the  effect  will  clearly  be  the  same  as  if  he  were 
able  to  vote  both  for  B  and  for  C.  A  much  fairer  and  less  in¬ 
vidious  plan  would  be  to  enable  a  voter  to  distribute  his  votes 
fractionally  among  as  many  candidates  as  he  pleases.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  five  candidates  were  contesting  a  place  returning  two 
Members,  he  would  be  able  to  give  either  a  whole  vote  to  each  of 
two  candidates,  or  two-thirds  of  a  vote  to  each  of  three  candi¬ 
dates,  or  half  a  vote  to  each  of  four.  To  carry  the  principle 
fully  into  effect,  he  ought  also  to  be  able  to  give  a  whole  vote 
to  one  candidate,  and  half  a  vote  each  to  two  others,  or  to  make 
any  other  fractional  combination  that  pleased  his  fancy.  But  I 
have  no  faith  in  such  refinements,  and  I  altogether  object  to  the 
scheme,  as  being  contrary  to  true  principle,  and  based  upon 
what,  as  Mill  points  out,  is  the  false  analogy  of  blackballing  at 
a  Club.  Mr.  Chamberlain  to-day  makes  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  a  down-trodden  majority.  His  arguments  are 
unanswerable,  as  against  any  partial  attempts  at  representing 
particular  minorities ;  but  they  do  not  touch  general  schemes  of 
representation,  which  would  be  as  effective  in  giving  to  the 
majority  its  due  preponderance  of  power  as  in  securing  for  the 
minority  its  fair  opportunity  of  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  urges  that  the  minority  in  one  place  is  the 
majority  in  another.  In  England,  and  in  ordinary  times,  this 
may  often  be  true.  But  take  the  case  of  Ireland.  Our  danger 
in  that  country  arises,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  words,  from  the 
hostility  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  to  Imperial  rule. 
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Surely,  it  is  not  well,  in  such  a  country,  to  adopt  an  electoral 
system  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires,  which  would  put 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  representation  into  the  hands  of  that 
hostile  portion,  and  would  leave  quite  disproportionally  un¬ 
represented  the  minority  of  the  population,  which  is  friendly  to 
us. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lincoln's  Inn,  November  27th.  J.  Pakk.ee  Smith. 


THE  NEGATIVE  VOTE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  on  your  own  article,  and 
on  the  letter  of  “  C.  II.  A.,”  relative  to  the  negative  vote  ?  As 
to  the  former,  I  regret  that  whilst  you  use  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  principle,  you  should  still  find  the  state 
of  mind  which  would  make  use  of  it  “  not  one  with  which  you 
would  sympathise.”  But,  with  your  permission,  I  would  put 
the  following  proposition.  I  suppose  that  most  people  will 
acknowledge  a  difference  between  mere  opinions  and  principles. 
So  long  as  I  see  two  men  striving  to  attain  the  same  end — the 
happiness  and  good  government  of  this  country  and  her  people 
— whilst  they  seek  to  attain  those  objects  with  due  regard  to 
the  Decalogue,  I  may,  and  do,  prefer  one  plan  to  the  other,  and 
vote  accordingly.  If,  however,  a  third  person  seeks  the  same 
object  by  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  morality,  it  at 
once  becomes  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  me  which 
of  the  first  two  succeeds,  but  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
third  should  not. 

It  ceases  to  be  a  question  of  better  or  worse,  and  becomes  one 
of  right  and  wrong.  In  a  one-Member  constituency,  or  if  the 
voter  has  but  one  vote  for  a  constituency  with  any  number  of 
Members,  or  again,  with  the  cumulative  vote,  he  would  wish  to 
vote  for  his  principles,  rather  than  for  his  party ;  but,  if  possible, 
not  against  his  party,  whilst  for  his  principles.  And  this  he 
could  accomplish  only  by  giving  a  negative  vote.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  “  G.  ft.  A.  ”  gives  me  an  apt  illustration;  the  election 
referred  to  is  for  a  School  Board,  the  question,  “  Shall  I  have 
persons  who  approve  the  principle  of  religious  instruction,  and 
only  differ  as  to  the  how,  the  when,  and  the  where  of  its  incul¬ 
cation,  or  a  person  who  will  have  none  of  it  ?”  All  the  first  class 
agree  with  me  in  principle,  differing  only  in  opinion ;  the  last  is 
wholly  obnoxious  to  me.  Better  that  we  should  have  a  brief 
battle  at  the  polling-booth,  than  a  constant  polemic  on  the 
Boai'd.  “  C.  R.  A.,”  I  think,  will  agi-ee  with  me,  if  he  sees  the 
account  of  a  breakfast,  given  by  the  gentlemen  he  names,  to  one 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  an  offence  which  was  obnoxious  to 
“  0.  R.  A.”  These  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  a  Member  of  the 
London  School  Board,  applaud  the  speech  of  the  guest  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  says,  “  Not  a  day  shall  pass  over  my  head 
without  my  striking  a  blow  at  the  accursed  creed !”  Can 
any  Christian  have  a  doubt  that  his  duty  is  to  prevent  such 
persons  from  having  a  voice  on  the  education  question  ?  Similar 
observations  would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  Parliamentary 
candidate  holding  the  peculiar  views  of  the  late  candidate  for 
Manchester. 

One  word  as  to  the  probability  of  the  minority  retaining  its 
Member  in  case  each  voter  has  but  one  vote.  At  present,  at 
Liverpool  the  Conservative  party  has  a  well-recognised  majority, 
yet  at  the  last  bye-election  the  Liberal  was  returned.  At 
Manchester,  at  the  general  election,  it  appeared  that  the 
Liberals  could  seat  two  Members,  yet  at  the  bye-election  a  Con¬ 
servative  was  returned. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

£ elgrave  Road,  November  26th.  P.  W.  Raikes. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Compton’s  hypo¬ 
thetical  case  of  the  working  of  the  Negative  Yote  by  another : — 
Against.  Candidates.  Eor. 

1,104  .  Jones .  1,150 

1,236  .  Brown  .  1,280 

2  .  Ilobinson  .  54 

In  this  case,  would  not  Robinson  be  returned  ? 

Jones  and  Brown  might  be  representatives  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  the  return  of  either  of  whom  would  be  an 
honour  to  the  constituency  ;  Robinson  a  local  nobody.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  the  representation  of  minorities  with  a 
vengeance ! 

The  radical  defect  of  all  schemes  for  the  representation  of 
minorities,  seems  to  me  a  failure  to  show  that  minorities  are 
not  sufficiently  represented  under  our  present  rough-and-ready 
system.  Take  any  “  minority  ”  cause,— Local  Option,  “Fair¬ 


trade,”  Disestablishment,  Anti-vaccination,  or  (pace  the  Editor 
of  the  Spectator)  Anti-vivisection ;  can  we  say  that  any  of 
these  are  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  somewhere 
about  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  supported  by  the 
electors  throughout  the  country  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Regent's  Park,  November  24 th.  Alfred  W.  Bennett. 

[As  we  said  in  commenting  on  the  previous  letter,  we  have  no- 
belief  at  all  that  electors  who  are  explicit  supporters  of  a  definite 
party  would  dream  of  giving  up  their  vote  for  a  man  whom 
they  wished  to  see  in  Parliament,  in  order  to  use  it  exclusively 
for  the  defeat  of  his  antagonist.  No  doubt  minorities  are  over¬ 
represented  now.  In  that  we  heartily  agree.  That  is  no  reason 
why  in  adopting  a  measure  the  tendency  of  which  must  be  to- 
take  that  representation  away,  we  should  not  look  carefully  to 
see  that  they  shall  be,  not  over-represented,  but  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  in  future. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Is  it  not  possible  that  the  adoption  of  negative  voting 
would  effectually  destroy  the  chances  of  men  with  any  marked 
individuality  of  character,  and  result  in  the  still  further  up¬ 
heaval  of  mediocrity  ? 

Suppose  a  contest  in  a  two-seated  borough  constituency.  Let 
us  say  that  Smith,  a  local  brewer,  and  Lord  R.  Churchill  were 
the  Conservative  candidates ;  and  that  Jones,  a  local  ironmaster, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  the  Liberal  candidates.  Would  it 
not  be  almost  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  and 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Jones  at  the  top  P 

I  protest  against  undue  honours  to  Smith  and  Jones.  The 
negative  vote  would  give  us  negation  of  talent. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Slingsby,  York,  November  26th.  W.  C.  Alexander. 

[We  do  not  think  that  voters  with  strong  positive  leanings 
would  ever  wish  to  give  up  their  power  of  supporting  a  man 
they  admired,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  another  man.  In 
the  case  supposed,  the  strong  Liberals  would  all  vote  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  the  strong  Conservatives  for  Lord  Randolph. 
Churchill. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  REFORM  BILL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  many  able  articles  which  have  appeared  in  your 
paper  lately  respecting  the  approaching  Reform  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representation,  I  have  not  observed  a  reference  to  the 
question  of  Residence.  A  fertile  source  of  uncertainty  in  the 
results  of  borough  elections  is  the  nomadic  character  of  the 
smaller  householder  and  the  lodger.  Iu  consequence  of  the  long 
period  of  residence  in  one  house  requisite  to  qualify  for  a  vote, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  for  three  elections  to  take  place  in  the 
same  borough,  at  intervals  of  six  months,  each  with  a  different 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  electorate,  those 
qualified  in  one  election  having  become  disqualified  in  the  next, 
and  others  meanwhile  having  completed  the  required  period  of 
residence. 

I  could  from  personal  knowledge  give  numbers  of  instances 
of  householders  remaining  fully  qualified  to  vote  during  several 
years,  and  nevertheless  being  unable  to  take  part  in  two  genera 
elections,  having  changed  their  residence  just  before  each  elec¬ 
tion.  If  a  general  election  were  absolutely  certain  to  take  place 
at  a  particular  date,  these  people  might  adjust  their  arrange¬ 
ments  accordingly  ;  but  a  man  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  wait 
a  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  for  the  possibility  of  this  event  occur¬ 
ring.  A  material  shortening  of  the  period  of  residence,  or  better 
still,  an  abolition  of  any  requirement  of  residence  in  favour  of  a 
simple  proof  of  having  been  qualified  in  some  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  twelve  months  preceding,  would  influence  elec¬ 
tions  to  an  unimagined  extent,  whilst  the  safeguard  against 
unsubstantial  voters  would  still  be  retained. 

I  hope  this  suggestion  may  induce  you  to  deal  with  the  point, 
when  next  treating  of  the  coming  Reform,  as  an  amendment  of 
the  law  in  the  direction  indicated  would,  whilst  in  accordance 
with  perfect  justice,  probably  considerably  strengthen  the 
Liberal  party. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Rowland  Estcourt. 

National  Liberal  Club,  November  26th. 


CARLYLE’S  NEMESIS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Carlyle’s  inveterate  habit  of  detraction — a  mean  habit, 
unaccountable  in  a  man  so  great — avenged  itself  upon  him  in 
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one  instance  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  awai'e,  no  notice  has  been 
taken.  His  wife’s  letters,  which,  despite  an  occasional  dash  of 
coarseness  and  profanity,  are  among  the  most  charming,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  womanly  in  our  literature,  must  have  owed  much  of 
their  charm  to  her  constant  use  of  what  Carlyle  calls  “  our 
ceteric-speech,”  her  constant  allusions  to  quaint  anecdotes  and 
utterances  familiar  to  her  circle  of  correspondents.  For  us, 
however,  these  allusions  need  explanation,  as  Carlyle  felt ;  and 
it  is  in  making  these  explanations  that  he  has,  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously,  punished  himself  for  his  besetting  sin,  and  punished 
himself  in  what  to  him  would  have  been  the  severest  and  most 
intolerable  form. 

In  a  letter  to  her  husband  (Vol.  I.,  p.  202),  Mrs.  Carlyle 
amusingly  describes  a  lad  who,  while  scrapiug  the  walls  of 
her  rooms  with  pumice-stone,  consoled  himself  by  striking  up 
■one  plaintive  melody  after  another,  each  of  which,  “  after  a  brief 
attempt  to  render  itself  predominant,  dies  away  into  unintelli¬ 
gible  whinner.”  On  which  Carlyle  annotates,  “  My  father's 
account  of  a  precentor  who  lost  his  tune,  desperately  tried  several 
others,  and  then  *  died  away,  &c.’  ”  Now,  Carlyle  was  very  proud 
of  his  father,  and  in  especial  of  his  father’s  keen  eye  and  graphic 
speech,  his  power  of  throwing  off  “  little  sketches  of  Annandale 
biography.”  “  Such  a  set  of  Schilder ungen  ”  (human  delineations 
of  human  life),  he  says  (p.  4),  “so  admirably  brief,  luminous, 
true,  and  manlike,  as  I  never  had  before  or  since,” — not  even 
from  Wordsworth  himself.  In  this  same  volume,  however,  and 
in  another  letter  to  her  husband  (p.  34),  Mrs.  Carlyle  refers 
ngain  to  this  familiar  story  of  the  precentor’s  voice  dying  away 
into  “  an  unintelligible  whinner.”  And  now  Carlyle’s  annota¬ 
tion  is, — “  Some  fool’s  speech  to  me,  I  forget  whose.” 

That  Carlyle  should  have  lived  to  write  down  even  his 
venerated  father  a  fool  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  some  slight 
atonement  for  the  pain  he  has  caused  to  many  by  his  indulgence 
in  a  habit  the  most  opposed  to  all  real  greatness  and  magna¬ 
nimity. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Nottingham.  S.  Cox. 

THE  OXFORD  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — As  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson  has  declared  himself  to  be  the 
high  local  authority  for  the  statements  I  challenged  in  the 
Spectator  for  last  week,  I  trust  you  will  extend  to  me  your  well- 
known  courtesy  by  allowing  me  to  write  a  few  lines,  in  reply  to 
his  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  inst. 

Mr.  Nicholson  practically  brings  three  charges  against  me  : — 
(1),  That  I  have  mistaken  a  name ;  (2),  that  I  had  had  some 
unfair  access  to  the  signatures  of  his  memorial  to  the  Council ; 
(3),  that  I  had  made  “a  public  imputation  on  our  bona  files,” 
i.e.,  of  the  memorialists.  To  clear  the  ground,  let  me  repeat  that 
I  did  not  and  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  the 
memorial.  I  stated  distinctly  that  my  letter  referred  to  that 
part  of  the  paragraph  in  your  paper  of  the  10th  inst.  which, 
owing  to  erroneous  information,  gave,  in  my  opinion,  a  mislead¬ 
ing  account  of  the  relation  of  Magdalen  College  to  its  Professor 
Fellow,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  further,  to  the  physiological 
teaching  of  the  University. 

To  charge  one,  I  plead  guilty,  and  frankly  accept  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son’s  correction.  That  I  was  misinformed  as  to  an  initial  is  not 
much  to  the  point,  save  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  With 
this  my  inference  on  the  fifteen  miles’  radius  falls  to  the  ground. 
Freely  admitting  this,  I  still  assert  that  the  rest  of  his  letter 
does  not  in  the  least  shake  the  position  I  took  up.  I  still 
maintain  that  the  memorial  does  not  number  among  its  signa¬ 
tures  one-eighth  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College,  and  that 
those  outside  that  body  do  not  amount  to  one-third  of  its  resident 
members  of  Congregation.  Equally  strong  was  my  position  from 
the  first, — that  the  physiological  teaching  of  the  University  had 
for  years  been  carried  on  in  the  Magdalen  College  Laboratory, 
under  a  Government  licence,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
College,  a  portion  of  my  letter  which  Mr.  Nicholson  seems  to 
’ignore. 

Charge  two  is  wide  of  the  mark.  I  had  no  private  access  to  his 
memorial  at  all,  but  simply  made  an  application  to  the  Council 
for  a  copy  of  the  Magdalen  College  signatures  only,  which  was 
readily  granted.  Impossible  of  acceptance  as  the  conjecture 
appears  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  any  member  of  the  Council  would  at 
once  have  informed  him  that  the  moment  his  memorial  was 
presented  to  that  body  it  became  public  property.  Why  Mr. 
Nicholson  should  be  so  anxious  for  concealment,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine. 


Charge  three.  To  clear  oneself  and  one’s  friends  of  an 
imputation  unjustly  made,  by  a  correction  of  the  facts  and  infer¬ 
ences  upon  which  it  rests,  is  perhaps  necessarily  to  retort  that 
imputation  upon  those  who  bring  the  original  charge.  I  am 
equally  anxious  with  Mr.  Nicholson  to  avoid  personal  recrimina¬ 
tion,  and  would  rather  leave  the  question  on  which  side  the  bona 
fides  did  or  did  not  exist  to  be  decided  by  the  public  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  them.  I  am  not  anxious  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  as> 
after  all,  my  censor  has  not  been  able  to  show  more  than  a  single 
technical  flaw  in  my  argument,  a  flaw  which  I  have  acknowledged 
as  arising  out  of  the  confusion  of  a  single  initial.  I  am  therefore 
naturally  contented  to  leave  the  matter  where  it  is.  How  affairs 
really  stand  now,  Mr.  Nicholson  tells  us  in  his  postscript,  which 
saves  me  the  trouble  of  stating  that  the  Council,  a  body  elected  by 
Congregation,  of  which  Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  member,  have  refused 
to  consider  his  memorial.  Surely  this  is  the  most  significant 
fact  he  has  yet  presented  to  our  notice. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Eihvaud  Chapman,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College. 

Magdalen  College,  November  27th. 

[Mr.  Chapman  has  admitted  that  he  charged  the  Memorialists 
with  making  a  false  statement  on  the  strength  of  a  hasty  in¬ 
ference  of  his  own  which  turned  out  to  be  false.  Surely  that 
was  quite  indefensible.  The  correspondence  must  end  here. — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


POET  R  Y. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Dear  heart !  from  dim  Elizabethan  days 
Surely  thy  feet  strayed  to  our  garish  noon ; 

Thou  should’st  have  walked  beneath  a  yellowing  moon, 
In  some  old  garden’s  green,  enchanted  ways, 

With  Herrick  and  Ben  Jonson ;  while  in  praise 
Of  his  lady  thrilled  the  nightingale’s  full  tune, — • 

And  he  grown  still,  these  sang,  ’neath  skies  of  June, 
That  bent  to  hear,  catches  and  roundelays. 

In  fair  converse,  thou  might’st  have  wandered 
With  Burton’s  self,  the  master  whose  rare  thought 
Makes  Melancholy  glad  the  heart  like  wine ; 

In  thy  earth-day,  these  fair  compeers  were  dead ; 

How  pleasant  was  their  laughter,  had  they  caught 
The  sallies  of  thy  humour,  quaint  and  fine  ! 

Katharine  Tynan. 


BOOKS. 


A  TIMELY  HANDBOOK  FOR  CONSERVATIVES.* 

The  late  Mr.  Bagehot  was,  as  is  well  known,  on  almost  all  sub¬ 
jects  a  hearty,  though  moderate  Liberal.  Nevertheless,  his 
great  dislike  to  the  Democratic  principle  of  government, — the 
government  by  pure  numerical  majorities, — led  to  his  resisting 
very  strongly  the  general  principle  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Reform 
Bill  in  1867,  and  to  his  entertaining  very  great  apprehensions 
of  the  political  consequences  of  that  Bill  when  actually  passed. 
His  views  concerning  Reform  before  1867,  and  his  expectations 
of  its  consequences  after  1867,  are  contained  in  the  three  very 
interesting  essays  here  given,  the  two  former  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  very  interesting  discussions  on  ancient  history, 
containing,  however,  many  remarks  applicable  to  our  own. 
times,  while  the  last  is  an  equally  interesting  discussion, 
on  modern  history  almost  wholly  applicable  to  our  own 
times.  Doubtless,  the  book  will  serve  the  Conservatives  ad¬ 
mirably  as  an  armoury  from  which  to  draw  weapons  of 
attack  on  the  Government  Bill  of  next  Session.  And  we  only 
hope  that  they  may  so  use  it.  If  they  limit  themselves  to  such 
positions  as  those  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  and  are  wise 
enough  also  to  take  home  to  themselves  his  very  sagacious 
warnings,  they  will  not  only  greatly  improve  the  character  of 
the  Parliamentary  debates,  but  avoid  the  chief  danger  into 
which  they  are  likely  to  fall.  Perhaps  a  Liberal  thinker  with 
whom  they  have  so  much  in  common  as  Mr.  Bagehot,  may 
exert  over  them  an  influence  better  calculated  to  guard  them 
against  unwise  resistance  to  the  national  will,  than  even  the 
mere  cautious  of  their  own  statesmen. 

*  Essays  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot.  London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  1883. 
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We  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bagehot’s  main  principle  that  in 
matters  political,  “  right  ”  springs  from  capacity  ;  that  you  can¬ 
not  have  a  right  to  do  that  for  which  you  have  not  a  correspond¬ 
ing  capacity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  right  belonging 
to  absolute  incompetence.  Where  we  practically  differ  from 
Mr.  Bagehot  is  in  this,  that  he  overrates  so  greatly  the  capacity 
due  to  what  he  terms  political  intelligence,  and  underrates  so 
greatly  the  incapacity  due  to  the  prejudices  of  self-interest.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  the  positive  incapacity  of  self- 
interest  has  proved  itself  ten  times  as  blinding  and  mischievous 
in  political  affairs,  as  the  capacity  of  so-called  intelligence  has 
ever  proved  itself  useful.  What  can  be  more  impressive  than 
the  incapacity  of  the  ten-pounders  to  pass  an  Education  Act 
during  the  whole  of  their  reign  between  1832  and  1867, — an  in¬ 
capacity  positively  verified  by  the  sectarian  outcries  which 
wrecked  the  first  attempt  at  an  adequate  Education  Act, — and 
the  capacity  of  the  householders  to  pass  it  within  three  years  of 
their  enfranchisement  p  It  is  just  the  same  with  such  measures 
as  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  aud  the  Irish  Land  Acts.  The  ten-pounders 
were  incapacitated  for  seeing  the  need  of  these  measures,  not  from 
want  of  intelligence,  but  from  absolute  want  of  interest  in  issues 
which  either  did  not  affect  their  personal  feelings  at  all,  or  only 
affected  them  by  exciting  vivid  prejudices  against  those  who  asked 
for  such  changes.  Mr.  Bagehot  seems  to  us  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  value  of  certain  moral  elements  of  capacity,  and  to  have  im¬ 
mensely  overrated  the  value  of  the  purely  intellectual  elements ; 
and  this  is  the  chief  ground  of  difference  between  himself  and  us. 

Eor  the  rest,  this  volume  is  full  of  shrewd  anticipation  and 
comment  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  Conservatives  as 
quite  sufficiently  Conservative  to  attract  them,  and  quite 
sufficiently  Liberal  to  do  them  an  immense  deal  of  good.  Eor 
example,  take  first  a  passage  in  which  Conservatives  will  say 
that  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  Democracy  was  sagaciously  pre¬ 
dicted.  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks  on  the  importance  that  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  system  shall  represent  the  real  public  opinion  of  the 
nation : — 

“  The  first  requisite  of  a  representative  system  is,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body  should  represent  the  real  public  opinion  of  the  nation. 
Nor  is  this  so  easy  a  matter  as  some  imagine.  There  are  nations 
which  have  no  public  opinion.  The  having  it  requires  what  a  pedantic 
writer  might  call  the  coordination  of  judgments.  Some  people  must 
be  recognised  to  be  wiser  than  others  are.  In  every  district  there 
must  be  people  generally  admitted  by  the  judgment  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  to  have  more  sense,  more  instructed  minds,  more  cultured 
judgments,  than  others  have.  Such  persons  will  not  naturally  or  in¬ 
evitably,  or  in  matter  of  fact,  agree  in  opinion ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  habitually  differ  :  great  national  questions  will  divide  the 
nation;  great  parties  will  be  formed.  But  the  characteristic  of  a 
nation  capable  of  public  opinion  is,  that  those  parties  will  be 
organised ;  in  each  there  will  be  a  leader,  in  each  there  will  be  some 
looked  up  to,  and  many  who  look  up  to  them  :  the  opinion  of  the 
party  will  be  formed  and  suggested  by  the  few,  it  will  be  criticised 
and  accepted  by  the  many.  It  has  always  been  the  peculiarity  of 
the  history  of  England,  that  it  has  been  capable  of  a  true  public 
opinion  in  this  its  exact  and  proper  sense.  There  has  ever  been  a 
structure  in  English  political  society  :  every  man  has  not  walked  by 
the  light  of  his  own  eyes;  the  less  instructed  have  not  deemed  them¬ 
selves  the  equals  of  the  more  instructed  ;  the  many  have  subordinated 
their  judgment  to  that  of  the  few.  They  have  not  done  so  blindly, 
for  there  has  always  been  a  spirit  of  discussion  in  our  very  air :  still 
they  have  done  so — opinions  have  always  settled  down  from  the 
higher  classes  to  the  lower;  and  in  that  manner,  whenever  the 
nation  has  been  called  on  to  decide,  a  decision  that  is  really  national 
has  been  formed.” 

And  he  also  points  out  that  any  uniform  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  householders  everywhere,  will  endanger  this  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  public  opinion.  If  Mr.  Bagehot  had  been 
writing  now — this  passage  was  written  in  1860 — he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  observed  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
present  day  is  much  less  effective  as  the  organ  of  public  opinion 
than  it  was  before  Mr.  Disraeli’s  last  Reform  Act;  and  that  it 
is  so  just  for  the  reason  that  the  disorganisation  or  disintegration 
of  opinion  due  to  that  Act,  has  been  enormous ;  that  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  people  at  large, — which  are  much  better  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  House  of  Commons  than  before,  —  have 
never  mastered  the  opinions  of  the  middle-classes,  as  the 
convictions  of  the  ten  -  pounders  before  the  Act  of  1867 
had  mastered  them  ;  and  that  in  consequence  the  pre¬ 
sent  House  of  Commons  represents  politically  a  class  of 
opinions  to  which  socially  it  has  not  reconciled  itself,  and 
against  which,  consequently,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  secret 
revolt.  It  will  please  Conservatives  to  remark  this,  and  to 
notice  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  giving  to  the  largest  class, 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  borough  constituencies.  But  they 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  advice  which 


Mr.  Bagehot  gives  them  as  to  their  best  mode  of  action  under 
this  admitted  divergency  between  the  opinion  of  the  middle-class^ 
and  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large,  which  the  Act  of  1867 
has  produced.  The  following,  of  course,  was  written  years  after 
the  passing  of  that  Act :  — 

’  “  In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  political  combination- 

of  the  lower  classes,  as  such  and  for  their  own  objects,  is  an  evil  of 
the  first  magnitude;  that  a  permanent  combination  of  them  would 
make  them  (now  that  so  many  of  them  have  the  suffrage)  supreme, 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  their  supremacy,  in  the  state  they  now  are,- 
means  the  supremacy  of  ignorance  over  instruction  and  of  numbers 
over  knowledge.  So  long  as  they  are  not  taught  to  act  together,, 
there  is  a  chance  of  this  being  averted,  and  it  can  ouly  be  averted  by 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  greatest  foresight  in  the  higher  classes. 
They  must  avoid,  not  only  every  evil,  but  every  appearance  of  evil  y 
while  they  have  still  the  power  they  must  remove,  not  only  every 
actual  grievance,  but,  where  it  is  possible,  every  seeming  grievance 
too  ;  they  must  willingly  concede  every  claim  which  they  can  safely 
concede,  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  to  concede  unwillingly  some 
claim  which  would  impair  the  safety  of  the  country.  This  advice 
will  be  said  to  be  obvious  ;  but  1  have  the  greatest  fear  that,  when 
the  time  comes,  it  will  be  cast  aside  as  timid  aud  cowardly.  So 
strong  are  the  combative  propensities  of  man,  that  he  would  rather 
fight  a  losing  battle  than  not  fight  at  all.  It  is  most  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  people  that  by  fighting  they  may  strengthen  the  enemy,  yet 
that  would  be  so  here  ;  since  a  losing  battle — especially  a  long  and 
well-fought  one — would  have  thoroughly  taught  the  lower  orders  to 
combine,  and  would  have  left  the  higher  orders  face  to  face  with  an 
irritated,  organised,  and  superior  voting  power.  The  courage  which- 
strengthens  an  enemy  and  which  so  loses,  not  only  the  present  battle-, 
but  many  after-battles,  is  a  heavy  curse  to  men  and  nations.” 

We  wish  Lord  Salisbury  would  take  that  to  heart.  Perhaps 
in  action  he  will  be  compelled  to  take  it  to  heart  by  the  prudence 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But 
what  we  desire  is  that  he  would  take  it  to  heart  not  only  in 
action  at  the  last  moment,  hut  in  speech  from  the  beginning,  for 
that  is  what  the  real  wisdom  of  this  advice  requires.  Prudence 
such  as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  advised  does  not  consist  merely  in 
withdrawing  opposition  to  the  inevitable  after  a  long  course  of 
irritating  and  violent  invective  against  it,  but  in  withholding 
those  unwise  words  which  do  almost  as  much  mischief  as  unwise 
acts  themselves. 

Again,  let  the  Conservatives  listen  to  Mr.  Bagehot’s  almost 
ostentatiously  timid  counsels  on  crises  like  those  which  are  close 
at  hand : — 

“I  should  venture  so  far  as  to  lay  down  for  an  approximate  rule 
that  the  House  of  Lords  ought,  on  a  first-class  subject,  to  be  slow — 
very  slow — in  rejecting  a  Bill  passed  even  once  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  would  not,  of  coarse,  lay  this  down  as 
an  unvarying  rule;  as  I  have  said,  I  have  for  practical  purposes  no 
belief  in  unvarying  rules.  Majorities  may  be  either  genuine  or  fic¬ 
titious,  and  if  they  are  not  genuine,  if  they  do  not  embody  the  opinion 
of  the  representative  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  constituency,  no 
one  would  wish  to  have  any  attention  paid  to  them.  But  if  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  be  strong  and  be  universal,  if  it  be  really  be¬ 
lieved  by  Members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  by  those  who  send  them 
to  Parliament,  in  my  judgment  the  Lords  should  yield  at  once,  and 
should  not  resist  it.  My  main  reason  is  one  which  has  not  been  much 
urged.  As  a  theoretical  writer  I  can  venture  to  say,  what  no  elected’ 
Member  of  Parliament,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  can  venture  to  say, 
that  I  am  exceedingly  afraid  of  the  ignorant  multitude  of  the  new 
constituencies.  I  wish  to  have  as  great  and  as  compact  a  power  as 
possible  to  resist  it.  But  a  disseusion  between  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  divides  that  resisting  power  ;  as  I  have  explained,  the  House  of 
Commons  still  mainly  represents  the  plutocracy,  the  Lords  represent 
the  aristocracy.  The  main  interest  of  both  these  classes  is  now 
identical,  which  is  to  prevent  or  to  mitigate  the  rule  of  uneducated 
numbers.  But  to  prevent  it  effectually,  they  must  not  quarrel 
among  themselves;  they  must  not  bid  one  against  the  other  for  the 
aid  of  their  common  opponent.  And  this  is  precisely  the  effect  of  a 
division  between  Lords  and  Commons.  The  two  great  bodies  of  the 
educated  rich  go  to  the  constituencies  to  decide  between  them,  and 
the  majority  of  the  constituencies  now  consist  of  the  uneducated  poor. 
This  cannot  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  one.  In  doing  so  besides, 
the  aristocracy  forfeit  their  natural  position — that  by  which  they 
would  gain  most  power,  and  in  which  they  would  do  most  good.  They 
ought  to  be  the  heads  of  the  plutocracy.  In  all  countries  new  wealth 
is  ready  to  worship  old  wealth,  if  old  wealth  will  only  let  it,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  in  England  new  wealth  is  eager  in  its  worship. 
Satirist  after  satirist  has  told  us  how  quick,  how  willing,  how  anxious- 
are  the  newly-made  rich  to  associate  with  the  ancient  rich.  Bank 
probably  in  no  country  whatever  has  so  much  ‘  market  ’  value  as  it 
has  in  England  just  now.  Of  course,  there  have  been  many  countries 
in  which  certain  old  families,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  worshipped 
by  whole  populations  with  a  more  intense  and  poetic  homage  ;  but  I 
doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  any  in  which  all  old  families  and  all 
titled  families  received  more  ready  observance  from  those  who  were 
their  equals,  and  perhaps  their  superiors,  in  wealth,  their  equals  in 
culture,  and  their  inferiors  only  in  descent  and  rank.  The  possessors 
of  the  ‘  material’  distinctions  of  life,  as  a  political  economist  would 
class  them,  rush  to  worship  those  who  possess  the  immaterial  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Nothing  can  be  more  politically  useful  than  such  homage, 
if  it  be  skilfully  used ;  no  folly  can  be  idler  than  to  repel  and  reject  it.” 

That  is,  indeed,  what  Madame  Mohl  would  have  called 
“  nutritious  ”  reading  for  Conservatives  of  the  present  day. 
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The  general  drift  of  the  hook  is  in  favour  of  resisting 
uniformity,  and  of  promoting  variety,  of  franchise- qualification 
as  the  best  mode  of  getting  at  a  really  Representative  Chamber ; 
but  that  line  of  counsel  has  been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
Conservatives  themselves,  and  now  only  applies  to  the  proper 
selection  of  constituencies,  which  in  all  probability  must  consist 
of  voters  all  qualified  by  nearly  the  same  franchise.  Still,  to  the 
selection  of  constituencies,  the  principle  of  aiming  at  variety, 
and  not  at  uniformity,  does  apply ;  and  for  that  purpose,  we,  as 
Liberals,  can  adopt  it  heartily.  So  long  as  the  minority  in 
the  country  is  represented  only  by  a  proportional  minority 
of  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  principle  of  democracy  itself  that  the 
minority  should  be  so  represented,  and  not  left  out  of  account 
altogether.  It  is  no  democrat  who  would  try  to  prevent  50,000 
well-to-do  people,  living  in  each  others’  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  from  choosing  their  own  Member  as  freely  as  the  50,000 
poor  of  the  neighbouring  parish  would  choose  theirs.  And  yet 
this  may  be  prevented  by  so  joggling  with  the  boundaries  of 
constituencies  as  to  manage  to  merge  the  well-to-do  of  every 
constituency  in  a  mass  of  poor,  with  whom  they  would  have 
no  sympathy  of  political  feeling.  The  true  principle  of  any 
Redistribution  Bill  ought  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
principle,  though  the  Conservatives  have  determined  for  them¬ 
selves  that  the  suffrage  cannot  and  shall  not  be  so  determined. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  easy,  in  discussing  any  such  Bill,  so  to  apply 
the  principle  of  variety  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  differ¬ 
ence  of  type  between  constituency  and  constituency  which  may 
be  consistent  with  the  democratic  principle  of  numerical 
equality  in  the  new  constituencies  to  be  created,  and  to  provide 
that  it  shall  be  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  to  keep  these 
constituencies,  so  far  as  possible,  typical  and  characteristic  for 
the  future. 


A  NOBLE  WIFE* 

Tue  author  states  in  the  preface  that  this  book  is  an  attempt  to 
produce  “  a  drama,  in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  of  a 
.novel but  what  that  may  mean  is  not  very  apparent,  as  the 
work  does  not  contain  more  dramatic  situations  than  are  to  be 
found  in  many  other  novels,  nor  is  it  marked  by  any  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  construction,  unless  an  occasional  disconnected¬ 
ness  and  want  of  smoothness  in  the  action  are  to  be  so  considered. 
The  book  derives  its  title  from  Cranmer’s  second  wife,  of  whom 
history  records  that  she  was  the  niece  of  Osiander,  that 
Cranmer  married  her  at  Nuremburg  in  1531,  that  he  kept  the 
marriage  a  secret,  and  that  he  had  to  banish  her  from  England 
when  the  Six  Articles  Statute  was  passed,  in  1539.  This  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  story  is  constructed.  It  represents  her  as 
comingtoEngland  without  her  husband’s  wish  or  knowledge,  just 
before  the  birth  of  her  first  child ;  after  that  event  has  taken  place, 
she  finds  the  baby  an  impediment  toiler  flight  back  to  Germany, 
so  leaves  it  in  a  boat  on  a  lake  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle’s  grounds, 
with  an  unsigned  letter  committing  it  to  the  care  of  Lady  Old- 
castle,  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic.  This  last  lady,  moved  by 
compassion,  accepts  the  charge,  and  treats  and  loves  the  name¬ 
less  child  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.  Some  years  later, 
Mrs.  Cranmer,  still  preserving  a  mysterious  silence  as  to  her 
identity,  wishes  the  boy  to  be  restored  to  her ;  and  to  this.  Lady 
Oldcastle  not  unnaturally  objects,  unless  the  soi-disant  wife 
and  mother  will  reveal  who  she  is.  The  question  of  who  is  to 
have  possession  of  the  boy  leads  to  jealous  and  hostile  feelings 
between  the  real  and  the  adopted  mothers  ;  a  further  cause  of 
dispute  is  that  each  of  them  is  most  auxious  for  him  to  be 
brought  up  in  her  own  religious  faith.  Here  the  story  does  not 
make  Mrs.  Cranmer’s  behaviour  altogether  consistent  with  her 
principles,  since  a  person  who  regarded  it  as  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  for  her  son  to  become  a  Protestant  would  hardly  have  aban¬ 
doned  him  to  the  care  of  Lady  Oldcastle,  on  the  chance  of  that 
lady’s  educating  him  in  the  heresy  she  abhorred — which  abhor¬ 
rence  was  quite  widely  enough  known  to  have  been  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  on  inquiry.  There  is  a  want  of  probability  in  other  ways, 
also,  about  Mrs.  Cranmer’s  behaviour  to  her  child.  The  need  for 
deserting  him  is  not  made  .sufficiently  apparent  for  the  reader  to 
be  altogether  satisfied  that  it  may  not  have  been  done  as  much 
from  caprice  as  from  real  necessity;  and,  besides  that,  was  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  when  Lady  Oldcastle  had  learnt  to 
love  the  boy  who  had  been  thrust  upon  her  irnsought,  she  would 
be  willing  to  give  him  up  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  a  person  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing  p  The  portrait  of  Lady  Oldcastle  is  a 
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spirited  one ;  to  our  mind,  she  is  more  interesting,  because 
more  life-like,  than  the  heroine ;  and  her  devoted  love  to  her 
husband  is  brought  into  so  much  prominence  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  book  ought  by  rights  to  have  been 
called,  “  Two  Noble  Wives.”  A  strong  Roman  Catholic,  she  is 
terribly  distressed  at  Sir  John’s  leanings  towards  the  Reformers  ; 
yet  never  does  she  allow  religious  differences  to  separate  her 
from  him,  but  cleaves  stedfastly  to  him,  in  poverty,  exile,  and 
prison,  and  ever  strives  earnestly  to  win  him  back  to  that  faith 
from  which  she  herself  never  swerves  for  an  instant.  Her 
readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  for  him  is  shown  in  a  scene  early  in 
the  story,  when  he  has  dismantled  a  chapel  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
and  she,  though  proud  and  hot-tempered,  humiliates  herself,  to 
save  him  from  being  denounced  to  the  authorities,  and  declares 
that  she  alone  is  to  blame,  as  having  provoked  him  to  the  deed 
by  hasty  speech.  Notwithstanding  her  orthodoxy,  she  is  not 
over  and  above  respectful  to  her  father-confessor,  and  the 
mixture  of  contempt  for  the  individual  and  respect  for  his 
office  with  which  she  treats  him  is  very  amusing;  if  all 
Romanists  behaved  similarly,  there  would  be  small  cause  to 
dread  the  priest’s  influence  in  a  household.  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
is  a  good  study  of  a  sincerely  religious  and  virtuous  man,  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Reformers  were  right, 
and  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  not  the  point  of  martyrdom.  The  following  is  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  utterance  of  his :  “  Blessed  sometimes — though  I 
confess,  not  often— are  the  compromisers.”  There  is  both  beauty 
and  force  in  the  character  of  Ishmael  Johnes,  a  half-fanatical 
Protestant  tailor,  who  is  affectionate  and  unselfish,  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  fidelity  of  a  dog.  Gladly  helping 
his  master  to  desecrate  a  chapel,  he  is  yet  so  superstitious 
as  to  deem  it  almost  sacrilege  to  tear  a  blank  leaf  out  of  a 
bible ;  intricacies  of  doctrine  are  beyond  his  comprehension, 
and  he  dies  exclaiming,  “  I  believe  as  my  friend  believes.” 

Cranmer  does  not  appear  in  person  until  near  the  end 
of  the  book,  yet  he  may  be  said  to  pervade  it  all  through, 
certainly  not  in  a  way  to  give  a  favourable  impression  of  him. 
A  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  violates  his  vows  of  celibacy, 
keeps  his  marriage  secret  lest  it  should  hinder  his  worldly 
advancement,  lives  in  high  position  and  honour  whilst  his  wife 
is  exposed  to  unfounded  slanders,  devotes  himself  to  trying 
secretly  to  upset  doctrines  to  which  he  outwardly  professes 
allegiance — a  man,  in  short,  whose  life  is  for  years  a  living  lie — 
this  is  the  disagreeable  and  jesuitical  portrait  of  Cranmer  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  pages.  We  subjoin  part  of  a  fine  scene  describ¬ 
ing  his  interview  with  his  wife  in  prison,  when  he  tells  her  of  his 
recantation,  and  seeks  to  justify  his  past  actions  in  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  condemnation  of  his  fellow-Reformers  (such  as  Joan 
Bocher  and  George  Van  Paris),  actions  which  must  certainly 
have  required  an  immense  amount  of  special  pleading  to  reconcile 
them  with  his  conscience  : — 

“  ‘  Cowardice  P  Were  I  to  recant,  wonld  you  stamp  your  husband 
with  so  ignominious  a  name  ?’ — ‘  I  refuse  to  answer  a  question  that 
so  wrongs  my  husband  that  only  himself  could  be  guilty  of  suggesting 
such  a  crime  to  me  ?’  She  said  this  with  a  smile,  but  also  with  a 
warmth  of  tone  she  could  not  conceal.  ‘  But  suppose  a  man  regard¬ 
less  of  himself  ;  nerved  to  bear  any,  whatever  pangs  other  men  may 
inflict  on  him ;  and  yet  pausing  in  doubt  and  hesitation,  because  he 
has  put  his  hand  to  a  great  work — a  work  the  Lord  has  commissioned 
him  to  do ;  which  if  he  dies  he  fears  may  long  remain  incomplete,  or 
be  even  subject  to  a  fatal  overthrow  altogether  ;  and  yet  that  if  he 
lives  opportunity  may  again  arise  to  accomplish  all — what  then  ?’ 
— 1  He  has  no  such  choice  !’  she  responded  passionately.  ‘  God’s  work 
lie  must  leave  in  God’s  hands,  who  will,  if  He  needs  them,  find  fresh 
and  fitting  instruments.  But  the  work  of  such  a  man  as  you  speak 
of  is  to  live  in  perfecting  it,  if  he  can ;  or  to  die  in  perfecting  it,  if  he 
cannot;  for  there  is  no  perfection  like  that  which  a  great  human 
maker  gives  to  his  fabric  when  he  cements  it  with  his  own  blood  ; 
always  supposing  that  the  question  is  of  being  consistent  with  his 
work,  and  consistent  with  himself  to  the  last— or  being  faithless  to 
both.’ — ‘  Wife  !  wife  !  I  have  already  followed  Sir  John’s  example. 
Now  curse  me  !  Now  unsay  all  you  have  ever  said  of  honour  or 
respect  for  me  !’  It  was  some  time  before  she  would  believe  him, 
for  her  usually  unerring  instinct  found  something  contradictory  be¬ 
tween  so  terrible  a  revelation,  and  the  tones,  looks,  and  gestures  that 
accompanied  it.  ‘  Listen  to  me,  patiently,’  he  said.  ‘  I  see  in  you 
not  only  the  cherished  wife  of  my  bosom,  my  consoler  through  life, 
but  also  the  genius  of  posterity  ;  and  I  feel  in  standing  before  you  I 
stand  at  the  bar  of  a  dread  tribunal, — which  still  is  not  God’s  tribunal, 
but  man’s.  In  sickness  of  soul  and  deep  remorse  I  look  back  on  my 
past  life,  and  I  see  many  things  done  to  which  I  have  been  a  consent¬ 
ing,  though  unwilling  party,  and  that  I  never  would  do  again.  God 
help  me  !  I  have  sat  in  judgment  on  Protestants,  and  have  shared 
in  their  condemnation  to  death.  Is  not  that  terrible  ?  Why  did  I 
so  far  yield  ?  Because  the  evil  done  was  no  part  of  my  bringing- 
about ;  because  it  was  impossible  to  guide  the  mighty  stream  of  events 
except  by  going  to  some  extent  with  it,  and  retaining  influence  and 
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power ;  while  I  knew,  by  guiding  it,  I  might  be  helping  to  create  a 
new  England,  a  new  faith,  a  new  and  holier  development  of  human¬ 
ity.  I  have  done  that !  I  dare  to  tell  you,  posterity  will  confirm 
thus  much.  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  even  with  a  Mary  on  the 
throne  I  did  not  give  up  hope  ?  I  thought  it  might  be  yet  my 
privilege  to  live,  and  see— either  through  her  people,  or  the  people  of 
her  Protestant  successor,  if  Mary  have  no  children — a  restoration  of 
all  that  now  seems  to  be  but  a  lamentable  wreck.’  ” 

The  time  when  the  arbitrary  Henry  VIII.  was  wavering  between 
the  old  and  new  faiths,  and  was  succeeded  first  by  the  Protestant 
Edward  VI.  and  then  by  the  Roman-Catholic  Mary,  was  a  period 
when  those  who  cared  more  to  stand  well  with  the  powers  that  be, 
and  to  secure  themselves  from  risks  of  pains  and  penalties,  than 
to  be  true  to  any  particular  form  of  religion,  must,  no  doubt, 
have  been  sorely  exercised  how  to  act.  The  vacillating,  timid, 
time-serving  state  of  mind  thus  produced  is  shown  in  A  Noble 
Wife,  as  affecting  the  male  rather  than  the  female  characters  ; 
for  both  the  Roman-Catholic  Lady  Oldcastle  and  the  Protestant 
Mrs.  Cranmer  are  alike  free  from  the  lukewarmness  and 
tendency  to  let  unworthy  prudential  considerations  interfere 
with  religious  belief,  to  which  their  husbands  are  liable.  The 
book  is  clever,  but  does  not  show  the  author  at  his  best ;  and 
the  wife  who  is  its  heroine  does  not  excite  our  admiration  and 
sympathy,  as  did  the  woman  who  filled  the  same  postinri&el 
Drake's  Wife.  A  person  who  wishes  to  produce  a  good  histori¬ 
cal  novel  requires  an  unusual  gift  for  throwing  himself  into 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  Probably  Mr.  Saunders  has  been 
hampered  by  the  effort  to  do  this,  and  has  therefore  fallen  short 
of  his  own  highest  capability. 


LIFE  IX  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY* 

The  private  correspondence  and  diaries  of  public  men  of  the 
past  have  long  been  objects  of  research,  as  the  best  materials  for 
history  which  aspires  to  go  below  the  surface.  In  publishing 
the  present  book,  which  consists  of  extracts  from  the  pocket- 
book  of  his  grandfather,  the  author  has  gone  somewhat  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  and  given  us  the  diary  and  entries  thought 
worthy  of  note  by  a  private  gentleman  of  the  last  century.  The 
fife  of  Thomas  Wale,  the  grandfather  in  question,  is  a  peculiarly 
good  one  for  the  experiment,  as  it  extended  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  century,  he  being  born  in  1701  and  dying  in  1796, 
and  was  curiously  compounded  of  the  successful  foreign  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  well-to-do  country  squire.  He  was  the  scion  of 
an  old  family  of  whom  his  dutiful  descendant  gives  the  usual 
particulars  how  they  were  Crusaders,  sheriffs,  knights,  county 
Members,  and  so  forth.  But  apparently  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  were  on  the  wane,  as  the  hero  of  the  book  was  apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  merchant  at  Lynn,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  was  sent  off  to  Riga  as  a  factor 
and  commission  agent.  Riga  had  only  then  belonged  to 
Russia  for  fourteen  years,  having  been  taken  by  Peter 
the  Great  from  the  Swedes  in  1710,  and  its  trade  in  hemp, 
flax,  and  timber  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  of  whom  those  of  the  English  factory  were  the  chief, 
“  and  lived  in  a  very  hospitable  and  splendid  manner.”  But 
Riga  was  a  very  “close”  borough.  “No  foreigner  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  deall  with  any  man  but  with  the  Burgers  or  freemen 
of  the  Citty,  or  resell  goods  bought  there,  at  all.”  Further, 
“Noe  foreigner  or  unfreemen  were  at  any  time  permitted  to  keejo 
house,  nor  their  own  bed,  board,  or  table,  but  were  then  obliged 
to  lodge  and  board  in  the  house  of  a  Riga  Burger,  or  Burger’s 
widow,  as  the  writer  hereof  surely  experienced  in  1729-30,  when, 
under  pretence  he  hired  a  poor,  old  Burger’s  widow  to  bear  the 
name  of  keeping  house  for  him,  without  her  being  in  the 
house,  and  gave  her  fifty  roubles  annually  for  her  name  only.” 

B  at  “  this  even  was  prohibited  by  the  Riga  magistrates . So 

[the  “  so  ”  is  to  be  noted],  after  that  Miss  Louisa  Rudolphina 
Rakten  arrived  from  Blankenburg,  and  that  Thos.  Wale  and 
she  had  honourably  concluded  on  a  marriage,  they  journeyed  on 
to  Mittau,  ye  Principality  of  Courland  (a  dukedom  of  Poland 
not  subject  to  Russia),  and  there  privately  solemnised  their 
marriage  on  March  17th,  1749,  and  so  returned  to  their  house¬ 
keeping,  she  as  owner  and  keeper  of  the  house  in  her  own  name, 
and  T.  Wale,  with  his  partners  and  clerks,  or  her  lodgers  and 
boarders,”  until  “these  rigid  laws  were  subsided.  They  then 
thought  proper  to  convince  the  world  of  their  connubial  rights 
by  a  new  marriage  in  Riga,  in  1760,  from  which  time  she  took 
the  proper  name  of  Wale.  Before  this,”  adds  the  diarist, 
regardless,  as  he  is  continually,  of  his  self-imposed  oratio  obligaa, 
“  our  tableing  linen  was  marked  ‘  L.  R.’  and  ‘  L.  R.  R.’  ” 

T*  G™ndfatlxn’s  Pocket-bool;.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Wale,  M.A. 

AjOncloll  :  (lhannmi  Hnll  “ 


Mr.  Wale  seems  to  have  caught  a  Tartar  in  his  Louisa 
Rudolphina,  as  we  are  continually  having  entries  reveal¬ 
ing  domestic  quarrels.  For  instance,  on  October  12th,  1774,. 
“  Daughter  Polly  having  this  day  behaved  rudely  and  impudently 
to  her  mamma  (and  that  in  my  hearing),  received  my  reproaches 
and  chastisements.”  On  March  22nd,  1775,  “  a  long  altercation 
with  Mrs.  Wale  about  her  reconciliation  with  her  daughter  Polly, 
in  which  she  remained  fully  repugnant;”  and,  at  last,  in  June 
the  same  year,  “  after  that  Mrs.  Wale  and  daughter  Polly  have 
long  had  enmity  and  ill-will,  the  mamma  too  severe  and  the 
daughter  somewhat  as  obstinate  and  provoking,  have  on  all  sides 
consented  to  part,”  so  poor  Polly  is  packed  off  to  school.  That  it 
was  not  Polly’s  fault  appears  probable  from  an  entry,  October, 
1775,  wliensome  one  having  borrowed  Mr.  Wale’s  “hobby”  andlost 
it,  on  his  return  “  some  words  arose  between  him  and  Mrs.  Wale, 
upon  which  Mrs.  W.  called  him  names  and  abused  him ;  and  by 
their  mutual  consent  he  was  instantly  to  leave  our  house.”  And  on 
another  occasion,  “Our  servant-maid,  Hetty,  having  been  saucy 
to  her  mistress,  was  turned  away and  when  a  man-servant  is 
caught  “roguishly  stealing  out  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum” 
from  the  cellar,  he  begs  forgiveness,  and  that  “  I  would  conceal 
the  same  from  his  mistress.”  But  to  return  to  Riga.  Mr. 
Wale  very  quickly  made  a  considerable  fortune  there,  chiefly 
through  supplying  the  British  Navy  with  ship-masts  and  hemp 
for  ropes, — though  on  the  occasion  “  of  ye  great  and  fatal  con¬ 
tract  in  hemp  ”  the  firm  lost  no  less  than  £T0,000.  However, 
as  a  few  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1783- 
1784,  long  after  his  return,  he  got  £9,500  for  his  share  of  profits 
in  a  single  year,  the  business  was  not,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  one. 
Not  much  information  is  given  about  prices  at  Riga  ;  but  we 
learn  that  at  Cassan,  in  Russia,  in  1738,  a  fat  goose  and  turkey 
together  cost  14  copecks  (7d.  English) ;  a  sirloin  of  beef  weighing 
fifteen  pounds,  6d.  English  ;  and  three  dishes  of  nice  fish, 
gudgeons,  turbots,  and  goudlings,  5d.  together  ;  while  a  German 
man  and  woman  servants  cost  11  roubles,  or  some  45s.  a  year. 
“  Thus,”  as  the  person  who  gives  the  information  says,  “  you 
can’t  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  housekeeping.”  But 
prices  in  England,  too,  were  enough  to  make  one’s  mouth 
water.  When  Mr.  Wale  came  back,  he  set  up  as  country 
gentleman  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  estimates  his  total  yearly 
expenses  at  £580.  Chariot  and  horses,  £50 ;  two  sons’ 
board  and  clothes,  £60  ;  man  and  boy’s  wages  and  living,. 
£60;  three  maids,  £20;  housekeeping,  say  victuals  and  beer, 
39s.  per  week ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  It  seems  that  the 
wages  were  much  over-estimated,  as  a  footman,  also  to  work  in 
garden,  cost  only  £7  a  year,  and  his  living;  a  ploughman  the  same, 
a  coachman,  “  without  vailles,”  eleven  guineas.  Food  must  also 
have  been  cheap,  as  he  bought  two  large  fowls  at  6d.  each. 
Schooling  was  absurdly  low.  Mr.  Foote,  £50;  St.  Paul’s  School, 
board,  lodging,  and  education,  £35  14s. ;  while  Mr.  Heath’s,  at 
Harrow,  and  Mr.  Veser’s  and  assistants,  at  Reigate,  Surrey, 
“  short  and  compendious  finishing  of  youth,”  cost  only  sixteen 
guineas.  Doctoring,  too,  was  relatively  cheap,  as  daughter 
Polly  had  a  tooth  drawn  for  half-a-guinea.  On  the  other  hand, 
law  was  expensive,  it  costing  no  less  than  £126  to  get  Louisa 
Rudolphina  naturalised. 

Altogether,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  to 
be  gathered  from  the  book  as  to  how  our  forefathers  lived  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  book  has  been  unnecessarily 
enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  numerous  and  sometimes  lengthy 
scraps  of  poetry,  most  of  them  quite  common  and  well  known, 
such  as  “  Celia’s  Charms  ”  and  Atterbury  “  On  a  Lady’s  Fan,” 
which  the  old  gentleman  had  copied  out  as  good  things.  There 
is  also  a  would-be  funny  introduction,  and  divers  witty  com¬ 
ments  scattered  about  the  book,  which  are  not  in  the  best  possible 
taste.  But  on  the  whole,  the  book  has  been  well  edited,  and  if 
its  pages  are  turned  over  not  too  carefully,  a  very  agreeable  hour 
or  two  may  be  spent  with  it. 


A  NOVEL  ABOUT  THE  REGENCY* 

Only  the  other  day,  we  were  all  reading  what  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  says  in  his  Autobiography  about  the  hopeless  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  historical  novels,  and  finding  confirmation  of  it  in  our 
own  experience.  Now  comes  a  proof  of  the  rule,  in  the  shape  of 
an  exception  of  a  striking  kind.  Everybody  is  reading,  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  Abigel  Rowe,  although  heretofore  even 
those  devourers  of  three  volumes  daily  who  form  the  modern 
version  of  the  dragon-and-the-maiden  legends,  but  somehow 

*  Abigel  Rowe:  a  Chronicle  of  the  Regency,  By  the  Hon.  Lewi?  Wingfield. 
Loudon :  Bentley. 
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transpose  their  constituents,  could  by  no  means  be  indrreed  to 
look  at  an  historical  romance.  They  would  almost  as  soon  have 
read  history  itself  !  Even  in  France,  people  do  not  read  Dumas 
pere ,-  a  generation  has  arisen  that  knows  not  D’Artagnan, 
Athos,  or  Porthos,  that  cares  nothing  for  Le  Balafre,  and  for 
whom  the  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge  would  be  a  mere  mad¬ 
man.  That,  however,  is  a  wise  French  proverb  which  says, — 
“Ne  dites  pas,  ‘  Fontaine,  jamais  je  boirai  de  ton  eau ”  and 
we  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Wingfield,  who  has  a  peculiar  instinct 
for  French  proverbs,  for  his  novel  admirably  points  its  moral. 
Historical  romance  was  the  fountain  which  might  flow — 
but  had  better  not— however  lavishly,  in  vain ;  we  would  not 
drink  of  its  water,  and  canny  publishers  would  hardly  care  to 
bring  us  to  it,  or  rather,  it  to  us.  What  has  wrought  the 
sudden  change,  and  set  all  the  novel-reading  world — a  larger 
one  than  philosophers  suspect,  though  probably  most  of  them 
swell  its  numbers — all  agog  about  an  historical  romance,  and 
ready  to  dash  through  thick-and-thin  to  the  circulating  libraries, 
in  order  greedily  to  read  of  the  “  Adonis  of  fifty  ”  whose  “  final 
pulverisation  ”  was  the  congenial  task  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  more 
than  a  score  of  years  ago  ?  Simply  this, — Mr.  Wingfield  has 
“  accommodated  ”  the  historical  novel  as  cleverly  as  ever  did  a 
heaven-born  chef  de  cuisine  his  plain  meats,  and  serves  up  a 
dainty  dish  altogether  to  the  taste  of  an  age  which  will  by  no 
means  “  away  with  ”  the  sword  and  plume,  the  destrier  and  the 
dungeon,  the  tournay  and  its  queen,  or,  indeed  especially,  with 
the  prancing-and-mnjestic  style  of  narrative.  The  actual,  the 
real,  especially  on  the  seamy  side  of  them  ;  the  common,  very 
common,  talk  and  ways  of  the  Court  of  the  Regency ;  the  coarse 
and  vulgar  aspects  of  the  private  life  of  the  Royal  brothers, 
Wales  and  York,  at  that  time — if,  indeed,  any  portion  of  their 
life  could  be  called  private,  considering  how  open  was  its  dis¬ 
soluteness,— and  the  plainest  possible  dealing  with  the  character 
and  habits  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  together  with  the  dispers- 
sion  of  the  sentimental  myth  that  has  grown  up  around  the 
“  sonsy  ”  image  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  turned 
that  kind-hearted  tomboy  into  a  being  quite  too  good  for  this 
world ;  all  this,  written  in  the  energetic,  easy,  but  decidedly 
odd  style  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Wingfield,  constitutes  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  book. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  does  much  for  his  high- 
placed  dramatis  personce  in  the  way  of  levelling-up.  The  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  he  manages  to  leave  on  his  reader’s  mind  the  im¬ 
pression  that  George  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  but  very  much 
the  victim  of  circumstances ;  that  there  was  something  almost 
redeeming  about  his  placability  towards  everybody  except 
his  excruciating  wife,  and  that  our  judgment  of  him  ought  to 
be  modified  by  consideration  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  ex¬ 
perienced  from  both  his  odious  parents,  is  of  the  levelling-down 
description.  He  does  manage  to  create  this  impression,  how¬ 
ever  ;  next  to  the  daughter  of  the  wretched  pair,  between  whose 
respective  kinds  of  vulgarity  there  seems  to  have  been  not  much 
to  choose,  we  feel  more  kindly  towards  George  than  towards 
any  of  the  people  whom  Mr.  Wingfield  makes  to  buzz  about  our 
ears,  in  his  strange  and  attractive  fashion. 

The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  the  story  is  “  Chaque  age 
a  son  esprit,  ses  plaisivs,  et  ses  moeurs.”  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  age  which  is  thus  painted  may  not  find  its 
repetition  in  history,  for  it  was  a  truly  hideous  one.  The 
proverbial  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue — hypocrisy — 
would  be  preferable  to  such  an  indecent  flaunting  in  the  face  of 
the  sun  of  all  the  passion,  vice,  meanness,  and  hatefulness  of 
human  nature.  The  lives  of  these  people  were  like  a  dream 
that  is  not  only  bad,  but  disgusting,  with  its  gorging,  swilling, 
swearing,  swindling,  boxing,  gambling,  and  indecency.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  the  evil — more  frightful,  inasmuch  as  it  in¬ 
volved  masses  of  honest  and  industrious  people,  who  had  to 
suffer  because  such  unclean  animals  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  rulers, 
— that  attended  the  exercise  of  power  by  such  men  as  the  Royal 
Princes  and  their  associates.  We  are  bound  to  give  great  praise 
to  those  two  chapters  of  Mr.  Wingfield’s  first  volume,  entitled 
respectively,  “  Retrospect  ”  and  “  At  Home  and  Abroad,”  in 
which  he  gives  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  political  and  social 
situation. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  figures  on  the  scene,  of  course,  living  in  her 
retirement  at  Brighton,  and  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Wingfield’s  heroine,  Abigel  Rowe,  for  a  good  purpose,  and  with 
effect.  An  interview  between  the  Prince  and  his  discarded  wife 
is  an  admirable  episode,  and  the  following  passage  lends  its 
effect  to  the  palliative  purpose  of  the  author  : — 


“  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  judged  him  aright,  who  was  sneered  at  by  carp¬ 
ing  critics  as  the  acme  of  fickleness,  for  to  the  end  George  was  true 
to  her.  [The  author  does  not  mean  faithful,  of  course,  but  only  that 
George  never  ceased  to  love  her.]  “  On  his  deathbed,  the  King  spoke 
anxiously  to  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  imploring  him  to  see  that  the 
tiny  chain  about  his  neck,  which  bore  a  precious  freight,  was  allowed 
to  linger  there.  The  Duke  fulfilled  his  trust.  The  lock  of  bright  brown 
hair,  covered  by  the  half  diamond,  was  enclosed  within  the  coffin,  and 
is  lying  now  upon  the  dust  that  once  was  George  IV.” 

lliere  is  something  phantasmagoric  and  whirlwindy  in  the 
book;  there  are  no  pauses,  the  reader  is  swept  aloDg  with  it ; 
and  in  what  company  !  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  with  her  fiddlers 
and  toadies,  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  at  her  “  Trou  Madame  ”  in 
Bays  water;  Princess  Charlotte,  with  her  governesses,  at  Warwick 
House  ;  the  dissolute  crew  who  made  up  the  shameful  Court  of 
the  Regent ;  and  George  himself,  with  Townshend,  the  Bow-Street 
officer,  and  a  pleasing  group  of  pugilists  always  in  attendance, 
at  Carlton  House,  and,  later  at  the  Pavilion;  with  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Hertford  for  confidant  and  adviser;  the  Ministers, 
whom  we  meet  but  casually  ;  the  mean,  miserly,  spiteful  Queen 
(whom  Mr.  Wingfield  portrayed  so  forcibly  in  his  Lady  Grir.el) ; 
the  masqueraders,  the  playhouse  people,  a  crowd  of  tumbling, 
tipsy  figures,  all  dancing  along  the  path  of  perdition;  and, 
perhaps  the  most  cleverly  drawn  in  the  whole  ghastly  vet 
amusing  show,  Sheridan  and  Brummel.  Mr.  Wingfield  has 
the  happiest  way  of  introducing  his  historical  personages  into 
his  story  quite  naturally;  they  come  in  and  go  out  like  life, 
without  the  waxwork  or  automaton  effects  of  the  historical  novel 
proper,  and  unreadable.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Sheridan;  he  is  made  to  take  his  share  in  the  action  easily, 
without  a  creak.  His  death,  with  its  tragi-comic  surroundings, 
is  finely  told,  and  we  are  forced  to  say  that  the  author  seems  to 
us  to  have  taken  the  exact  measure  of, — 

“  The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all.” 

We  would  rather  think  better  of  one  whom  we  admire  so 
ardently.  In  these  few  lines  his  history  is  told  : — 

“A  great  man,  too  simple  to  profit  by  his  greatness,  in  whom 
genius  was  unaccompanied  by  judgment.  Byron  said  of  him  that  all 
he  did  was  of  the  best.  From  his  brain  emanated  the  best  comedy, 
The  School  for  Scandal;  the  best  burlesque,  The  Critic;  the  best 
address,  The  Monologue  on  Garrick ;  and  the  best  Parliamentary 
oration,  The  Begum  Speech.  In  society  he  shone  superb,  until  he 
grew  maudlin  drunk.  He  was  so  genial  that  he  could  soften  even  an 
attorney.  In  spite  of  endless  lessons,  he  never  lost  his  confidence  in 
the  goodness  of  men.  Though  his  works  showed  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  it  was  confined  to  his  pen  alone,  for  in  all  his  acts  he 
was  the  dupe  of  the  designing  knave.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he 
died,  and  the  debts  which  had  crushed  him  amounted,  as  it  turned 
out,  to  four  thousand  pounds,  in  trivial  sums.  Like  his  comrade  of 
younger  days,  the  august  Signor,  he  was  a  muddler.  George,  when 
he  heard  of  his  end,  was  more  moved  than  he  chose  to  show,  and 
locked  himself  up  in  his  apartments  for  a  week,  refusing  to  be 
comforted.” 

The  story  which  has  this  brilliant  setting  of  historical  por¬ 
traits,  like  diamonds  in  a  picture-frame,  is  an  ingenious  one,  well 
devised  to  set  forth  the  social  features  of  the  time ;  but  it  is  of 
less  interest  than  its  accessories,  strictly  so  called.  Mr.  Wing¬ 
field  is  an  expert  in  “  sumptuary,”  and  his  familiarity  with  that 
complicated  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  of  great  utility  in 
producing  the  lifelikeness  of  his  book.  For  instance,  here  is  his 
first  picture  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  : — 

“  The  second  of  the  two  ladies,  aged  about  forty,  was  stout,  painted, 
raddled,  with  a  large  head  and  short  neck,  a  quantity  of  light  hair 
gathered  in  an  untidy  knot  under  a  monstrous  beaver  hat,  quick, 
beady  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  orbits,  and  a  scarcity  of  clothing  ill- 
suited  to  so  overblown  a  figure.  A  lilac- silk  pelisse  was  worn  negli¬ 
gently  open,  displaying  a  short- waisted  robe  of  thinnest  sprigged 
muslin,  through  the  lower  part  of  which  was  plainly  visible  a  pair  of 
thick  ankles  and  wrinkled  stockings.  The  jewelled  bracelets  on  her 
rough  arms  seemed  to  intimate  that  she  was  a  person  of  importance, 
which  suggestion  was  corroborated  by  a  sharp,  querulous  manner,  as 
of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  obedience  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  attire  was  of  the  crumpled,  flashy  kind  that  is  worn  by  vulgar 
drabs.  The  stockings,  of  common  thread,  were  wofully  unclean,  and 
the  low  shoes  of  primrose  satin  were  unlaced  and  not  innocent  of 
holes.  She  tossed  off  her  hat  with  an  impatient,  puffing  gesture,  and 
ran  through  unbrushed  locks  a  set  of  short,  fat  fingers,  much 
beringed,  but  sadly  in  need  of  soap.” 

Tbe  last  glimpse  we  get  of  the  Princess  (her  husband  speaks 
of  her  as  “the  Dreadful  Woman,”  and  she  of  him  as  “the 
Brute  ”)  is  very  characteristic  ;  it  is  given  to  us  together  with  a 
description  of  the  Regent’s  grief  for  his  daughter : — 

“  Caroline  would  not  die,  not  she  ;  she  would  live  yet  to  plaguo 
him  for  half  a  century.  Only  the  other  day,  a  letter  of  hers  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  in  which  she  wrote,  ‘  Since  de  English  won't 
give  me  de  gi-eat  honour  of  being  Princesse  de  Galles,  I  will  be 
Caroline,  a  happy,  merry  soul.  De  old  Begum,  de  Queen,  is  on  her 
last  legs,  I  hear;  mat's  ra  v.e  me  fait  ni  froid  ni  chaud.  There  was  a 
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time  when  I  should  have  been  glad,  but  now  noting  in  de  world  do  I 
care  for  save  to  pass  de  time  quickly.’  She  received  the  news  of 
Charlotte’s  tragic  fate  with  perfect  apathy,  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  eccentric  freedom  to  heed  such  a  trifle.” 

The  raconteur  air  of  this  remarkable  novel  lends  it  extraordi¬ 
nary  attraction ;  it  is  a  strange  story,  and  the  author  “  speaks 
it  trippingly  on  the  tongue.” 


PROFESSOR  WEISS  OX  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST* 


Professor  Weiss’s  first  volume  consists  of  two  books,  entitled 
respectively  “  The  Sources,”  in  which  the  origin  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Four  Gospels  are  discussed;  and  “The  Prepara¬ 
tion,”  dealing  with  the  life  of  Christ  as  far  as  the  Wedding 
Feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  style  is  somewhat  cumbrous, 
and,  whether  from  the  fault  of  the  author  or  of  the  translator  we 
know  not,  wanting  in  lucidity.  The  reader  is  apt,  in  spite  of  a 
close  attention,  to  lose  the  drift  of  the  argument,  and  would  be 
thankful  for  a  more  precise  enunciation  of  it.  Still,  he  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  a  work  of  great  critical  acumen,  the  result  of  a 
most  careful  and  complete  study,  and  which,  while  conceived 
in  a  reverent  spirit,  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  boldness. 

For  the  details  of  the  argument  iu  the  first  book,  Professor 
Weiss  refers  us  to  earlier  publications  from  his  pen,  in  which 
that  argument  is  fully  set  out.  We  must  for  this  reason,  and 
because  any  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  would  transcend 
any  available  space,  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  These,  indeed,  are  highly 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  value  which  any  open- 
minded  student  of  the  Xew  Testament  will  be  ready  to  concede 
to  them,  but  for  their  revelation  of  the  gulf — for  it  is  nothing 
less — that  divides  the  stand-points  of  German  and  of  English 
orthodoxy.  The  English  divine  is  commonly  disposed  to  accept 
without  question  the  simple  traditionary  account  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Gospels.  The  First,  for  instance,  he  attributes  without 
hesitation  to  the  Apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  and  probably 
dismisses  as  a  delusion  the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original- 
Such  a  reader  will  be  startled  by  the  freedom  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weiss  thinks  on  this  subject.  Of  the  existence  of  the 
Aramaic  original  he  has  no  doubt  whatever,  and  he  sees  his  way 
to  definitely  fixing  the  date  of  its  appearance  to  the  year  67,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  latter  half  of  what,  by  a  numeration  which 
we  do  not  understand,  he  calls  the  “sixth  decade.”  But 
this  document  is,  he  thinks,  irrecoverably  lost,  the  Matthew 
Gospel  that  we  have  not  even  being  a  translation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sees  plain  proof  that  the  writer  was  not  even  a 
Palestinian  Jew  ;  that  he  was  learned,  indeed,  and  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  inaccurate 
in  Palestinian  geography,  and  generally  occupying  the  stand¬ 
point  both  in  what  he  inserts  and  in  what  he  omits  of  a  Jew  of 
the  Dispersion.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  iu  his  hands  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  this,  again,  having  been  founded  partly  on 
the  recollections  of  St.  Peter,  communicated  to  his  favourite 
disciple,  and  partly  on  a  Greek  translation  of  the  original 
Matthew,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  may  have  reached 
Rome  (where  the  Mark  Gospel  is  supposed  to  have  been  written) 
somewhere  about  the  year  69.  Out  of  this  Mark  Gospel,  then, 
“  die  entire  contents  of  which,  with  the  perfectly  insignificant 
exception  of  a  few  unimportant  fragments,  have  been  transferred 
to  our  1  irst  Gospel,  ’  and  out  of  the  origiual  Matthew,  which  was 
also  in  the  writer  s  hands,  the  Matthew  that  we  have  was 
constructed.  The  theory  of  this  construction  is  thus  sum¬ 
marised  :  “The  form  of  the  oldest  Apostolic  document  [the 
Aramaic  Matthew],  which  was  really  only  a  collection  of  a 
material,  was  no  longer  adequate  for  the  later  period.  A  com¬ 
plete  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  required,  and  to 
the  Evangelist,  who  was  not  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  nothing  presented  itself  as  being  such  but  the  oldest 
attempt  in  this  direction,  as  it  is  given  to  us  by  the  Mark  docu¬ 
ment.  The  latter  is  laid  by  him  at  the  foundation,  aud  affords 
bhe  historical  background  for  his  delineation,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  there  is  borrowed  from  it  the  whole  history  of  the  Passion. 
Within  the  framework  thus  granted,  he  tries  to  place  the 
material  derived  from  the  Apostolic  source,  partly  introducing 
particular  passages  into  suitable  places  to  supplement  what  is 
there  already,  partly  inserting  them  in  larger  masses.” 

To  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  Professor  Weiss  attributes  a  very  similar 
origin.  He  is  quite  certain  that  “  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
oui  canonical  Matthew but  it  is  equally  clear  to  him  that  he 
had  the  Mark  document  in  his  bands,  and  also  the  original 
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Matthew,  which,  indeed,  a  writer  so  careful  as  he  describes  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  in  collecting  authentic  materials  could  not 
have  overlooked.  What  remains  unaccounted  for  by  these  two 
sources  we  must  refer  to  the  other  documents  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  lain  before  him,  the  works  of  the  “many 
who  had  attempted  to  set  in  order,”  as  the  Preface  has  it,  the 
facts  of  the  Master’s  life. 

It  is  wheu  we  come  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  we  find  the 
most  striking  part  of  Professor  Weiss’s  work.  He  turns  the 
tables  most  completely  on  the  impugners  of  this  document.  In 
his  view,  it  is  the  only  really  Apostolic  Gospel  of  the  Four,  and  so 
far  as  it  differs  from  them,  must  be  placed  above  them  in  point 
of  authority.  He  thinks, — 

“  That  in  almost  every  place  where  actual  differences  between  John 
and  the  Synoptists  full  to  be  dealt  with,  the  representation  of  the 
first  has  every  historical  probability  in  its  favour ;  that  in  the  most 
striking  differences,  such  as  the  chronological  extent  of  the  pnblic 
activity  of  Jesus,  the  repeated  visits  to  the  feasts,  the  early  date  of 
the  Last  Supper,  undesigned  indications  in  the  Synoptic  tradition 
itself,  establish  the  statements  of  John ;  that,  finally,  it  is  not 
seldom  through  the  adjustments  and  the  peculiar  contributions  ef 
this  Gospel  that  the  events  related  by  the  older  Gospels,  and  their 
connection  with  each  other,  first  become  intelligible  to  us.” 

It  does  not  need  proof  that  the  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
the  Christ  of  Christian  orthodoxy  ;  and  it  certainly  strengthens 
indefinitely  the  position  of  this  orthodoxy,  if  it  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  this  picture  is  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  which 
comes  to  us  attested  by  the  signature,  so  to  speak,  of  one  who 
drew  from  the  original.  Hor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  picture  was,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
idealised.  “It  is  certain,”  says  our  author,  “that the  endeavour 
to  find  in  Jesus’  own  words  points  of  connection  for  his  own 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  Christ’s  person,  and  apprehension 
of  the  salvation  which  he  had  found  in  them,  caused  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  frequently  to  render  them  with  meanings  and  elucidations 
which  far  surpassed  their  original  scope.”  Something  of  a 
veil  must  have  been  drawn  over  the  Divine  Personality,  a  veil 
which  was  afterwards  removed  ;  and  the  Apostles  may  well  have 
sometimes  written  in  the  light  of  the  later  rather  than  of  the 
earlier  knowledge. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  difference  spoken  of  earlier  in 
this  notice  between  German  and  English  orthodoxy  does  not, 
after  all,  touch  the  bases  of  belief.  Verbal  inspiration  and 
the  polemics  which  uses  for  its  weapons  isolated  texts,  indeed, 
disappear ;  but  the  foundations  of  faith  are  firmly  laid,  all  the 
more  firmly,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  because  no  longer 
encumbered.  And  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  convinced  belief  that 
Professor  Weiss  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  second  part  of  his 
subject, — the  actual  life  of  Christ.  Ho  demands  in  an  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  addressed  to  Professor  Voigt,  of  Leipsic,  that 
judgment  on  the  question  whether  he  “  has  succeeded  in  sketch¬ 
ing  a  really  life-like  picture  of  the  greatest  drama  the  history  of 
the  world  has  seen,”  should  be  suspended  till  the  publication  of 
bis  second  volume.  W  hat  we  have  in  the  portion  here  presented  to 
us  makes  us  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  what  is  to  come. 
We  can  form  a  general  idea  of  the  lines  which  it  will  follow,  and 
feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  Ckristology. 
The  specially  difficult  subject  of  the  correlation  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  Person  of  the  Saviour,  a  subject  in 
dealing  with  which  the  popular  theology  is  very  apt  to  lapse 
into  sheer  monophysitism,  seems  likely,  from  what  we  see,  to  be 
treated  in  a  satisfactory  way.  We  may  refer  our  readers  to 
pp.  330-6,  where  a  distinction  of  great  value  is  drawn  between 
divine  omniscience  aud  omnipotence,  and  the  “  superior  know¬ 
ledge  and  supernatural  power  of  operation  ”  bestowed  upon 
Christ  as  “  necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  calling.”  In  this 
bestowal  Professor  Weiss  sees  the  chief  significance  of  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  (John  i.,  32),  though  be  also  regards  it  as 
sjmibolising  the  burial  of  Christ’s  former  life,  and  the  emerging 
to  one  that  was  new,  and  differed  from  the  old,  “  not  by  reason  of 
its  sinlessness,  but  only  by  its  being  dedicated  from  that  time 
forward  to  bis  great  divine'  calling  !”  Messrs.  Clark  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  students  of  theology  for  introducing  to  them 
this  book,  though,  indeed,  it  is  but  one  out  of  a  great  array  of 
valuable  works  which  they  have  continued  to  send  out  for  now 
nearly  forty  years. 

MR.  F.  M.  CRAWFORD’S  “DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.”* 
Carlyle  was  fond  of  talking  about  a  certain  Ram-Dass,  who 
had  “  fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  sins  of  all  the 
world.”  Well,  there  is  fire,  or  rather  “  go,”  enough  in  this  one- 

*  Doctor  Claudius :  a  'True  Story.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  1883. 
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volumed  novel  to  cover  all  its  crudities  and  imperfections,  and 
it  may  be  safely  prescribed  as  an  antidote  for  ennui,  to  all  who 
are  suffering  from  that  self-imposed  incubus.  Why  the  author 
calls  his  cheery  and  chivalrous  romance  of  modern  life  a  “  True 
Story,”  is  not  for  us  to  say.  It  is  clearly  nothing  of  the 
kind,  though  an  acute  French  proverb,  which  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  might  profitably  take  for  its  motto,  warns 
against  making  probability  the  test  of  truth.  “  Le  vraisem- 
blable  est  la  verite  pour  les  sots  !”  Why,  certainly  ;  but  it  is 
not  for  what  Mr.  Crawford  tells,  but  for  what  he  conceals,  that 
we  object  to  his  title  as  a  misnomer.  His  story  has  a  hero,  the 
biggest  hero  iD  the  world,  except  himself,  to  adopt  Swift’s 
exegesis  of  “  none  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.”  Divinely 
tall  and  most  divinely  fair,  with  an  eye  like  Mars  and  a 
front  like  Jove,  with  ten  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  pearls  and 
other  “  good  gifts  ”  in  pocket,  and  with  no  one  but  a  childless 
old  uncle  between  himself  and  a  “  possibility,”  which  the  author 
is  too  shy  to  describe,  but  is  something  higher  than  a  rich 
English  dukedom.  This  distinguished  person  is  found,  when 
the  curtain  rises,  calmly  vegetating  as  a  “  privat-docent,  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany.” 
He  has  been  at  it  now  for  ten  years  or  so,  “  unduly  consuming 
the  midnight  oil,”  getting  pale  of  face  and  drawn  of  nose,  the 
last,  of  course,  “  high  aquiline.”  We  mark  these  signs,  because 
they  justify  some  scepticism  about  an  athletic  feat  of  the 
Doctor’s,  which  we  shall  quote  by -and -by ;  but  Mr.  Crawford 
may  claim  the  benefit  of  his  assertion,  valeat  quantum,  that  iu 
spite  of  the  stiffening  influences  of  privat-docent  life,  his  hero’s 
“  stalwart  frame  was  stronger  and  tougher  in  its  manly  pro¬ 
portions  ”  than  it  had  been  in  his  stalwart  days  “  when  he 
handled  schlager  and  sabre  ”  en mattre,  and,  “  like  a  true  son  of 
Odin,  drained  the  great  horn  of  brown  ale  at  a  draught,  and 
laughed  through  the  foam  on  his  yellow  beard.”  Of  the 
Doctor’s  studies  we  must  speak  more  cautiously.  He  had 
“  plunged  into  the  vast  sea  of  Kant,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  be¬ 
cause,”  says  the  author,  enigmatically,  “  from  the  higher  specu¬ 
lations  of  modern  mathematics  to  the  study  of  philosophy  is 
but  a  step,”  yet  he  is  still  pottering  unintelligibly,  only  not 
unintelligently,  over  poor  old  Sextus  Empiricus,  when  he  ’gins 
to  be  aweary  of  his  world.  Pat,  pat,  on  the  instant  comes  a 
letter  from  New  York,  to  inform  him  that  he  is  his  defunct 
uncle’s  heir,  with  dollars  ad  libitum  to  play  with.  Swift  upon 
that  comes  his  fate  in  a  falling  parasol,  and  a  lovely  Countess> 
with  a  voice  like  a  transcendental  fog-horn.  Unknown,  she 
parts  from  him  unknown  ;  brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  night 
had  she  shone  upon  him, — “  Hoeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo!” 
Poor  Dr.  Claudius,  like  poor  Dr.  Faustus,  knows  himself  no 
more.  But  there  is  a  Mephistophiles  for  him  too,  in  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Silas  B.  Barker,  Junior,  of  New  York,  whose  father  was 
the  privat-docent’s  uncle’s  partner.  And  just  as  Meiiihistojnhiles, 
in  Goethe’s  masterpiece,  throws  all  the  other  characters  into  the 
shade,  so  Mr.  Barker,  as  a  tiesh-and-blood  entity,  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  other  characters  in  this  novel. 

In  drawing  this  specimen  of  the  shoddy  aristocrat,  the  author’s 
foot  is,  so  to  speak,  on  his  native  heath,  and  his  success  is  unmis- 
takeable.  Silas  B.  Barker,  Junior,  would  be  strong  enough,  on 
his  own  merits,  to  give  this  tale  the  vogue  which  it  deserves  to 
obtain,  were  its  “  incidents  ”  infinitely  less  “  moving  ”  than  they 
are.  Well, Mephistophiles  crops  Dr.  Claudius’s  yellow  mane, puts 
him  en  regie  sartorially,  and  introduces  him  right  away  to  the 
fog-horn  and  parasol  Countess  ;  and,  started  on  the  old  theme, 
Mr.  Crawford  does  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  But  he 
forces  his  hero  to  propose  twice,  and  confines  him  to  the  same 
formula — an  emphatic  one,  no  doubt — when  he  tells  the  Countess 
for  the  second  time  that  he  loves  her  with  all  his  heart,  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength.  The  phrase,  which 
is  but  a  stolen  peacock’s  feather,  after  all,  and  marred 
in  the  stealing,  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  much 
too  fond  of  reproducing  the  cadences  of  Scripture,  but  we 
have  no  space  for  verbal  citicisms.  The  love  affair  ends 
happily,  and  the  lucky  Countess,  besides  receiving  the  American 
fortune  which  Dr.  Claudius  inherited  from  his  uncle  as  pin- 
money,  receives  as  a  husband  not  Dr.  Claudius,  which  was  but  a 
nom  de  something  or  other,  neither  plume  nor  guerre,  for  some 
high-and-mightiness  whose  exact  position  in  the  hierarchy  of 
European  potentates  Mr.  Crawford  is  too  awestruck  to  disclose. 
Perhaps  he  is  right,  and  in  any  case  no  harm  accrues  to  his 
story,  for  although  it  is  so  bright  and  pleasant  that  it 
will  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  without  a  yawn,  we  cannot 
fancy  any  reader  troubling  himself  for  a  minute  over  the 


question  whether  Dr.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  the  biggest- 
big-wig  in  Sweden,  or  of  the  King  of  Sweden  himself.  We 
stand  for  the  King  ourselves,  for  we  doubt  if  the  ‘‘Duke”- 
would  have  laid  Dr.  Claudius’s  certificate  of  birth,  &c.,  down 
“  with  a  certain  reverence,  as  things  he  respected,”  if  they  had 
not  been  strongly  flavoured  with  Royalty.  For  the  “Duke” 
himself  was  no  common  Duke,  but  one  whom  Mr.  Crawford, 
with  all  an  American’s  sensitive  regard  for  rank,  has  defer¬ 
entially  left  anonymous.  But  we  must  protest,  on  behalf  of 
that  poor  “Duke,”  an  “honest  Casca,”  if  there  ever  was  one, 
and  married  to  boot,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  to  lose  his 
heart  to  the  Countess.  But,  of  course,  if  the  story  is  true,  Mr. 
Crawford  had  no  alternative.  In  that  case,  we  hope  the 
“  Duke’s  ”  wife  won’t  get  hold  of  Doctor  Claudius. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  lively  narrative,  we  quote 
the  athletic  feat  which  we  have  referred  to,  and  may  add 
in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Crawford’s  dialogues  are  always  ex¬ 
cellent.  He  fails  most  where  most  fail,  namely,  in  attempts 
at  fine-writing,  and  as  a  sample  of  this  we  should  take 
his  description  of  the  Countess’s  voice,  which  seems  to  us  to 
justify  an  unsavoury  comparison.  But  his  dialogues  are  capital,, 
and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  those  of  ordinary  novels, 
where  no  one  dreams  of  saying  to  the  interlocutors,  “  Let  them 
talk  again,”  and  hopes  rather  that  they  will  ever  after  hold  their 
peace : — ■ 

“  Claudius  was  a  very  large  man,  as  has  been  said,  and  Barker  did' 
not  believe  it  possible  that  he  could  drag  his  gigantic  frame  up  the 
smooth  mast  beyond  the  shrouds.  If  it  were  possible,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  pay  his  money  to  see  him  do  so.  Claudius  put  the  woollen 
cap  in  his  pocket,  and  began  the  ascent.  The  steamer  was  schooner- 
rigged,  with  topsail  yards  on  the  foremast,  but  them  were  no  ratlines 
in  the  main-topmast  shrouds,  which  were  set  about  ten  feet  below  the 
masthead.  To  this  point  Claudius  climbed  easily  enough,  using  his 
arms  and  legs  against  the  stiffened  ropes.  A  shout  from  the  Duke 
hailed  his  arrival.  ‘  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war,’  said  the  Duke. — 

‘  He  can  never  do  it,’  said  Barker,  confidently.  But  Barker  had  un¬ 
derrated  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  man  against  whom  he  was 
betting.  The  Doctor  was  one  of  those  natural  athletes  whose  strength 
does  not  diminish  for  lack  of  exercise  (avis  rarissima).  He  pulled  the 
cap  out  of  his  pocket  and  held  it  between  his  teeth  as  he  gripped  the 
smooth  wood  between  his  arms,  and  hands,  and  legs,  and  with  firm  and 
even  motion  he  began  to  swarm  up  the  bare  pole.  1  There,  I  told 
you  so !’  said  Barker.  Claudius  had  slipped  nearly  a  foot  back. 

‘  He  will  do  it  yet  1’  said  the  Duke,  as  the  climber  clasped  his  mighty 
hands  to  the  mast.  He  did  not  slip  again,  for  his  blood  was  up,  and 
be  could  almost  fancy  his  iron  grip  pressed  deep  into  the  wood. 
Slowly,  slowly  those  last  three  feet  were  conquered,  inch  by  inch, 
and  the  broad  hand  stole  stealthily  over  the  small  wooden  truck  at 
the  topmast-head  till  it  had  a  firm  hold,  then  the  other,  and  with  the 
two  he  raised  and  pushed  his  body  up  till  the  truck  was  opposite  his 
breast.  ‘  Skal  to  the  Viking!’  yelled  old  Harleson,  the  Swedish, 
captain,  his  sunburnt  face  glowing  with  triumph,  as  Claudius  clapped 
the  woollen  cap  over  the  masthead. — ‘Well  done,  indeed,  man!’ 
bawled  the  Duke. — ‘Well,’  said  Barker,  ‘it  was  worth  our  money, 
anyhow.’  ” 
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GIFT  BOOKS. 

The  Wigtvam  and  the  War-path.  By  Ascott  11.  Hope.  (Blackie 
and  Son.) — Mr.  Hope  has  searched  among  the  treasures  of  the  past 
history  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  here  presents  his  young 
readers — and,  indeed,  his  readers  need  not  be  young,  to  enjoy  such  a 
book  as  this — with  the  result  of  his  labours.  His  first  story  takes  us 
back  to  Florida,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  next 
to  Canada,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  There  are  seven¬ 
teen  of  these  tales  in  all ;  and  we  may  say,  without  vouching  any 
more  than  does  the  writer  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  their 
details,  that  they  certainly  give  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the 
Indians.  In  these  strange  people  we  see,  not,  indeed,  the  romantia 
creations  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  but  something  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  savage.  They  show  traits  which  make  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  romance.  The  two  Pawnee  chiefs  (father  and  son),  who,  by 
a  mixture  of  courage  and  prudence,  abolished  the  custom  of  human 
sacrifice  in  their  tribe,  might  easily  be  made  by  a  skilful  hand  into- 
another  Chingachgook  and  Uncas.  Mr.  Hope’s  volume  is  notably 
good. 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune.  By  Hans  C.  Andersen.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  LL.D.  (Hogg.) — The  tales,  of 
course,  we  need  not  criticise ;  but  we  may  say  that  the  illustrations 
are  not  unworthy  of  them.  They  show  something  of  the  same 
graceful  fancy  which  guided  Andersen’s  pen.  Of  the  singular  per¬ 
sonality  of  Andersen  himself,  we  get  a  really  valuable  sketch.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  estimates  him  justly,  we  think,  but  not  unkindly. 

The  Wings  of  Courage.  Translated  from  the  French  of  George 
Sand,  by  Mrs.  Cookson.  (Blackie  and  Son.) — There  are  two  stories  in, 
this  volume,  the  first  and  most  important  being  a  tale  of  Brittany,  in 
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which  the  great  French  novelist  has  mingled  fact  and  fancy  in  a  very 
happy  fashion.  We  feel  sure  that  the  lad  who  makes  his  home  among 
the  wild  birds  on  the  Breton  cliffs  is  a  real  person;  but  he  is  skilfully 
■idealised,  and  his  stoi’y  made  into  a  genuine  romance. 

Poppies  and  Pansies.  By  Emma  Marshall.  (Nisbet.) — “  Poppies” 
and  “  Pansies  ”  represent  two  types  of  girls,  which  Miss  Marshall 
•describes  with  her  wonted  skill.  The  story  is  slight,  but  well  told. 
Now  and  then  a  touch  of  humour  relieves  its  seriousness.  Mrs. 
Montague’s  dogs,  for  instance,  make  a  welcome  diversion.  Pamela, 
■the  little  heroine,  is  a  very  pleasing  sketch. 

Sir  Valentine’ s  Victory ,  and  other  Stories.  By  Emma  Marshall. 
.(Nisbet  and  Co.) — Sir  Valentine  finds  himself  dispossessed  from  his 
position  as  heir  to  his  grandfather’s  estate  and  title  by  the  sudden 
return  of  another  grandson,  supposed  to  have  been  long  ago  lost. 
The  story  tells  us  how  he  behaved  himself  under  these  circumstances, 
first  refusing,  and  then  learning,  to  bear  his  changed  position.  In  the 
second  tale  we  have  a  notable  description  of  a  football  match,  which 
■does  great  credit  to  Miss  Marshall’s  powers  in  a  somewhat  unexpected 
line. 

The  Court  and  the  Cottage.  By  Emma  Marshall.  (Griffith  and 
Farran.) — This  is  a  sad  story, — sad  at  least  in  the  ending,  when  the 
.girl  who  has  been  so  wilful  at  the  first  comes  to  her  right  mind.  But 
we  suppose  that  it  will  be  useful  as  an  alterative  bitter  to  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  “  sweet  food  ”  which  young  people  get  at  this  season. 

In  Friends,  though  Divided  (Griffith  and  Farran),  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty 
goes  back  to  the  Civil  War  for  the  incidents  of  his  story.  The 
friends,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  are  drawn  by  circumstances  to 
take  opposite  sides.  This  is  a  situation  which  readily  lends  itself,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Bkilful  artist  such  as  is  Mr.  Henty,  to  the  making  of  a 
good  story ;  and  such  the  reader  will  find  Friends,  though  Divided, 
to  be. 

The  Fate  of  Castle  Lowengard.  By  Esme  Stuart.  (Suttaby  and 
Co.) — Castle  Lowengard  is  the  abode  of  a  German  baron  of  the  old 
type,  the  baron  who  took  toll,  and  something  more  than  toll,  of  pass¬ 
ing  merchants,  and  trod  down  his  peasants  like  dirt  under  his  feet. 
Here,  thanks  to  certain  gracious  influences,  notably  that  of  the 
Baron’s  ward,  .the  Lady  Ghita,  the  young  Baron  Engelbert  grows  up 
to  a  higher  range  of  thoughts,  to  a  noble  discontent  with  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  Here  we  have  one  side  of  the  story  ;  the  other  has  for  its 
■central  figure,  Martin  Luther.  We  see  him  under  the  protection  of 
the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony.  His  bold  stand  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  his  forced  retirement  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg,  are  among  the 
scenes  described.  Here  is  abundant  material  for  the  writer,  and  Miss 
Esme  Stuart  has  used  it  well. 

The  Madman  and  the  Pirate.  By  R.  M.  Ballanfyne.  (Nisbet  and 
Co.) — We  cannot  pretend  to  check  Mr.  Ballantyne’s  account  of  Pacific 
islanders,  missionaries,  and  pirates,  who  make  up  the  dramatis  personce 
■of  this  tale.  We  can  only  say  that  his  narrative  has  a  very  romantic 
look,  his  pirate,  in  particular,  having  qualities  which  are,  we  fear, 
strange  to  pirates.  Still,  the  tale  is  of  a  stirring  kind,  and  its  inten¬ 
tion  is  excellent,  though  not  always,  we  think,  carried  out  with  the 
‘best  taste  and  judgment. 

Picked  Up  at  Sea,  and  other  Stories.  By  J.  C.  Hutcheson.  (Blackie 
■and  Son.) — The  first  of  these  stories  is  a  curious  mixture  of  land  and 
water.  The  scene  changes  from  the  sea  to  a  mining  camp  in  the 
States;  the  Sioux  appear  on  the  scene;  at  last,  “gold  is  found.”  In 
fact,  we  have  the  usual  romance  which  has  been  told,  mutatis 
mutandis,  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will  be  told  a  thousand  times 
again.  Two  shorter  stories  complete  the  volume;  the  second,  “David 
and  Jonathan,”  being,  we  think,  much  the  better. 

Cissy’s  Troubles.  By  Darley  Dale.  (Nisbet  and  Co.) — Cissy, .the 
heroine  of  this  simple  little  story,  is  all  the  more  attractive  because 
she  is  “not  too  bright  and  good,  &c.”  On  the  contrary,  she  has  a 
■distinct  spice  of  wilfulness.  But  then,  she  is  the  very  best  of  sisters. 
Her  painful  struggles  with  circumstances,  when  she  is  left  to  manage 
■on  the  narrowest  of  incomes,  are  told  with  much  pathos,  which 
reaches  its  climax  when  she  sells  her  wealth  of  beautiful  hair  to  buy 
■clothing  for  the  young  folk  that  are  dependent  on  her. 

How  It  All  Came  Round.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) — It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  one  of  Miss  Meade’s 
tales,  but  we  must  repeat  a  wish  that  we  have,  we  think,  expressed 
before,  that  she  would  consult  probabilities  a  little  more.  In  the 
story  before  us,  we  have  two  brothers  proving  a  will  which  leaves 
absolutely  £1,200  a  year  to  their  half-sister,  and  then  putting  her  off 
with  the  life-interest  of  £3,000.  This  they  do,  trusting  that  no  one 
would  examine  the  will.  Taking  for  granted  this  impossibility,  for 
it  is  really  nothing  less,  we  have  a  most  interesting  tale  in  How  It  All 
Came  Round.  The  two  Charlottes,  “the  rich  Charlotte,”  daughter  of 
one  of  the  unjust  brothers  and  niece  to  the  other,  and  “  the  poor 
Charlotte,”  daughter  of  the  dispossessed  half-sister,  are  excellent 
characters.  Our  sympathies  are  very  nicely  divided  between  the  two, 
while  they  go  entirely  with  the  “poor  Charlotte’s”  unworldly 
Husband,  whose  courage  and  unselfishness  (which  do  not,  however, 


keep  him  from  some  human  feeling  when  he  sees  his  children  pining 
away  before  his  eyes)  give  him  a  real  nobility.  We  put  this  volume 
very  high  among  the  books  of  the  season. 

By  Uphill  Paths.  By  E.  Van  Sommer.  (Nelson  and  Sons.)  — 
This  is  a  story  of  honest  endeavour  to  do  good,  and  teaches  admirably 
that  best  of  lessons, — that  a  man  must  not  judge  his  work  by  the 
event,  nor  look  to  success  as  the  test  by  which  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  well  intended  and  well  done.  The  paths  which  Frederic  Fraser 
treads  are  often  “  up-hill  ”  indeed,  but  he  surmounts  the  difficulties 
bravely,  and  there  is  a  blessing  for  him,  and  for  those  who  help  him 
in  his  way. 

Lily  and  her  Brothers.  By  “  C.  C.  L.”  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  — 
This  is  a  simple  chronicle,  bearing  every  mark  of  being,  what 
indeed  it  professes  to  be,  a  true  chronicle  of  daily  life.  There  is 
nothing  especially  eventful  in  “  Lily’s  ”  experiences  ;  yet  the  most 
ordinary  experiences,  if  the  writer  knows  how  to  deal  with  them,  can 
become  curiously  interesting.  “  C.  C.  L.  ”  has  something  of  this  art, 
and  has  accordingly  made  out  of  quite  commonplace  incidents  a  very 
readable  story. 

3IVs.  Temple's  Grandchildren.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  (Nisbet 
and  Co.) — Dolly  Temple  and  her  brother  Marmaduke  come  home 
from  India,  to  be  put  under  their  grandmother’s  charge,  when  Dolly 
is  to  perform  the  function  of  a  peace-maker,  for  the  grandmother  is 
sorely  displeased  at  her  son’s  marriage,  and  has  never  welcomed  her 
daughter-in-law.  How  the  unselfishness  and  patient  affection  of  the 
little  maiden — for  the  old  woman’s  love  is  almost  wholly  given  to  the 
boy — display  themselves,  is  very  prettily  described. 

For  Chums,  a  Story  for  Youngsters,  by  Harleigh  Severne  (Griffith 
and  Farran),  we  cannot  say  much.  The  book  is  too  big 
for  the  very  small  things  wffiich  it  has  to  relate.  With  half  the 
length,  it  would,  if  a  wearied  critic  may  judge  on  such  a  point, 
have  been  far  more  acceptable,  for  it  is  simply  told,  and  not  without 
spirit  and  humour. 

Paddy  Finn;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Midshipman  Afloat  and  Ashore, 
is  a  reprint  of  one  of  Mr.  W.  H.  I.  Kingston’s  capital  stories. 
(Griffith  and  Farran.) 

The  Adventures  of  a  Three-Guinea  Watch.  By  Talbot  Baines  Eeed. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.) — This  story  is  reprinted  from  the  Boys’ 
Own  Papier;  and,  indeed,  it  well  deserves  a  more  extended  life.  The 
device  of  making  a  biographer  of  a  watch,  a  ring,  or  the  like,  is  not 
new,  but  it  is  serviceable.  In  this  case,  it  has  been  employed  with 
ingenuity  and  taste.  The  watch  begins  its  career  in  the  possession 
of  one  Charlie  Newcome,  a  lad  of  thirteen — who  ought,  by  the  way, 
to  have  been  above  the  second  form  in  the  school  to  which  he  is  sent. 
At  school,  of  course,  the  “  idle  apprentice  ”  turns  up,  and  comes  to 
grief.  Indeed,  he  appears  at  intervals  throughout  the  book,  till  we 
have  him  at  last  a  reformed  character.  In  due  time  the  watch, 
though  not  in  the  same  ownership  (this  is  no  small  convenience 
attaching  to  this  particular  machinery  of  fiction)  proceeds  to  the 
University.  Its  new  owner  will  afford  the  boy  of  the  period  a  timely 
lesson  against  over-work,  when  he  reads  what  befell  George  Reader, 
after  he  had  been  placed  first  in  the  First  Class  of  the  Classical 
Tripos.  The  watch  then  passes  to  an  old  school  acquaintance,  a 
judicious  admixture  of  the  athlete  and  the  scholar,  and  from  him, 
through  the  hands  of  a  young  Irish  soldier,  to  its  original  owner.  We 
can  recommend  this  story  with  much  confidence.  It  is  well  con¬ 
trived,  well  written,  free  from  affectation,  and  altogether  wholesome 
in  tone. 

Among  the  Woblins.  By  Sydney  Hodges.  (Remington.) — Though 
this  does  not  come  up  to  our  ideal  of  a  fairy  story,  it  is  a  brisk  and 
pleasant  tale,  which  will  doubtless  please  its  readers.  The  hero  of 
Mr.  Hodges’  first  tale,  “  Among  the  Gibjigs,”  reappears,  and  passes 
through  some  amazing  adventures,  being  imprisoned  in  the  land 
of  Ogredom,  and  suffering  and  doing  many  things.  The  illustrations 
are  good,  notably  that  of  the  heads  of  the  giants  on  p.  102. 

Pilgrim  Sorroio  :  a  Cycle  of  Tales.  By  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Roumania.  Translated  by  Helen  Zimmern.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  — 
The  Queen  of  Roumania  has  achieved  some  literary  distinction,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “  Carmen  Sylva.”  And,  indeed,  these  tales 
show  some  considerable  power  of  composition,  and  are  written  in  a 
graceful  style,  to  which  Miss  Zimmern  has  contrived  to  do  justice  in 
her  translation.  But  they  are  coloured  with  a  hue  that  is  not  unlike 
pessimism.  We  do  not  wish  young  folk  to  think  that  this  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds;  but  the  melancholy  of  “Carmen  Sylva’s” 
tales  is  more  unwholesome,  we  cannot  but  think,  than  even  the  most 
unseasonable  lightheartedness. 

An  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  John  Major  (Chatto  and  Windus) 
comes  recommended  by  illustrations  of  George  Cruikshank’s ;  and  by 
“  A  Poet’s  Memories  of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  from  the  pen  of  Bernard 
Barton.  _ 

Two  Little  Waifs.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — One  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  so 
truly  call  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  stories  charming,  is  that  they  are  read 
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with  as  much  delight  by  the  old  as  by  the  young.  The  present  writer 
confesses  to  a  preference  for  those  stories  of  this  author  which  tell  of 
every-day  life,  rather  than  for  her  fairy  stories.  There  is  much 
beauty  and  play  of  fancy  in  the  latter,  but  their  authoress  seems  even 
more  at  home,  and  more  graphic  therefore,  in  her  descriptions  of  the 
real  life  of  little  children.  We  do  not  know  that  she  will  ever  write 
anything  more  delightful  than  “Carrots,”  or  the  history  of  “A 
Christmas  Child,”  which  we  know  to  have  been  read  and  reread,  with 
ever  fresh  interest  and  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  we  sincerely  admire 
the  Two  Little  IVaifs.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  tell  the  public  how  the 
tiny  hero  and  the  young  heroine  became  little  waifs,  because  we 
intend  every  one  to  read  the  story  in  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  own  -words, 
or  remain  in  unhappy  ignorance ;  but  we  do  not  mind  their  discover¬ 
ing  just  one  item  of  their  adventures,  and  rejoicing  in  the  evidence 
that  at  least  they  fell  into  kind  hands  when  they  met  with  the  old 
French  dame,  in  Paris,  who  was  so  puzzled  and  embarrassed  by  the 
conscientious  little  heroine’s  adhesion,  under  very  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  English  custom  of  daily  ablutions.  The  old  French¬ 
woman  is  dressing  the  little  boy,  when  his  sister  Gladys  interferes  and 
makes  her  understand  with  much  difficulty  what  is  wanted  :  — 

“  ‘  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,’  Madame  Nestor  exclaimed,  her  face  lighting 
up,  1 1  understand  now,  my  little  lady.  All  in  good  time — you  shall 
have  water  to  wash  your  face  and  hands  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed. 
But  let  me  get  this  poor  little  man’s  things  on  quickly.  It  is  cold 
this  morning.’  She  began  to  take  off  Roger’s  nightgown  and  to  draw 
on  his  little  flannel  vest,  to  which  he  would  have  made  no  objection, 
but  Gladys  got  scarlet  with  vexation.  ‘  No,  no,’  she  cried,  ‘he  must 
be  washed  first.  If  you  haven’t  got  a  bath,  you  might  anyway  let 
us  have  a  basin  and  some  water.  Roger,  you  are  a  dirty  boy.  You 
might  join  me,  and  then  perhaps  she’d  do  it.’  Thus  adjured,  Roger 
rose  to  the  occasion.  He  slipped  off  Madame  Nestor’s  knee,  and 
stepping  out  of  his  nightgown  began  an  imaginary  sponging  of  his 
small  person.  But  it  was  cold  work,  and  Madame  Nestor  seeing  him 
begin  to  shiver  grew  really  uneasy,  and  again  tried  to  get  him  into 
his  flannels.  ‘  No,  no,’  said  Roger,  in  his  turn— he  had  left  off  crying 
now — even  the  cold  wasn’t  so  bad  as  Gladdie  calling  him  a  dirty  boy. 
Besides  who  could  tell  whether,  somehow  or  other,  Miss  Susan  might 
not  come  to  hear  of  it  ?  Gladys  might  write  her  a  letter.  ‘  No,  no,’ 
repeated  Roger  valorously,  ‘  we  must  be  washed  first.’  '  You  too,’ 
said  Madame  Nestor  in  despair;  ‘  ah,  what  children  !’  But  her  good- 
humour  did  not  desert  her.  Vaguely  understanding  what  they  meant 
— for  recollections  began  to  come  back  to  her  mind  of  what  Leonie’s 
mother  used  to  tell  her  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  nurseries 
— she  got  up,  and  smiling  still,  though  with  some  reproach,  at  her 
queer  little  guests,  she  drew  a  blanket  from  the  bed  and  wrapped  it 
round  them,  and  then  opening  the  door  she  called  downstairs  to  the 
little  servant  to  bring  a  basin  and  towel  and  hot  water.  But  the 
little  servant  did  net  understand,  so  after  all  the  poor  old  lady  had 
to  trot  downstairs  again  herself.  ‘  My  old  leg3  will  have  exercise 
enough,’  she  said  to  herself,  ‘  if  the  Papa  does  not  come  soon.  How¬ 
ever  !’  ‘I’m  sure  she’s  angry,’  whispered  Roger  to  Gladys  inside 
the  blanket,  ‘we  needn’t  have  a  bath  every  day,  Gladdie.’  ‘  Hush,’ 
said  Gladys  sternly.  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  learn  to  be  a  dirty  boy. 
If  we  can’t  have  a  bath,  we  may  at  least  be  washed.’  ” 

Beyond  drawing  aside  the  curtain  thus  far,  we  shall  only  say  that 
the  little  Waifs  are  very  good,  patient  and  conscientious,  and  go 
through  their  troubles  with  more  gentle  philosophy  than  ninety-nine 
grown-up  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  exhibit,  and  that  they  show 
as  much  common-sense  in  their  proceedings  as  is  possible  to  the  few 
years  which  they  can  boast  when  wre  are  introduced  to  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  of  life  that  very  little  children  have  to 
go  through  so  much  suffering,  anxiety  and  fear — sometimes  even 
agony,  both  bodily  and  mental — and  it  is  doubly  sad  when  the 
commonest  thoughtfulness,  judgment  or  kindness  of  their  seniors 
might  save  them  from  it.  Many  of  those  wdio  take  care  of  children 
have,  one  would  think,  no  memory,  and  are  unable  to  recall 
what  they  must  frequently  have  suffered  themselves  ;  for  we  hope 
that  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  one  deems  it  wisdom  to  let  children  go 
through  painful  discipline  that  might  be  spared,  on  the  ground  that 
the  consequent  suffering  will  bring  with  it  a  useful  experience. 
Further,  let  us  remark,  what  strikes  us  more  and  more  every  day, 
that  the  glaring  distinctions  made  between  children  and  older  people 
are  frequently  mistakes.  What  does  the  common  phrase,  “  It  is  only 
a  child,”  mean  ?  “  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.”  There  is  often 

as  much  sense,  wit,  and  patience  in  the  children  as  in  the 
grown-up  people ;  yet  there  is  much  risk  of  their  losing  these 
characteristics,  because  they  are  so  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  in  the  least  understand  what  is  in  them.  The  hearts 
of  the  old  are  usually  softer,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth  gives  us  a  fine 
picture — probably  drawn  from  life — of  a  gentle  old  lady,  much  loved 
by  the  little  Waifs,  to  whom  “  the  saddest  part  of  dying  was  over  when 
she  had  said  good-bye  to  her  little  favourites.”  Old  people  and  young 
children  draw  together  in  a  wonderful  way.  The  present  writer  knew 
of  a  little  two-year-old  child — devoted  to  its  grandmother — who,  when 
deprived  of  her  care  and  presence  by  her  illness  and  death,  died  also 
on  the  same  day,  having  refused  all  food  not  administered  by  her. 
Mrs.  Molesworth  has  done  much  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  working 
of  little  children’s  minds,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  yet 
more  good  work  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  usual  for  Mrs. 
Molesworth  to  lift  the  curtain  that  hides  the  future  of  her  little 


protegees.  But  she  does  it  in  this  story,  to  our  great  contentment. 
Mr.  Crane  does  not  study  with  sufficient  care  the  details  of  the  scenes- 
which  he  professes  to  represent.  His  Waifs  are  much  further  apart 
in  age  than  Mrs.  Molesworth’s.  Mr.  Crane  adds  nearly  half-a-dozen 
years  to  those  assigned  to  the  little  heroine  by  her  biographer.  Save 
for  this  defect,  the  pictures  are  good  and  pretty,  and  carefully  drawn  ‘r 
but  they  are  not  “illustrations,”  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Novels. — Juliet.  3  vols.  (Bentley  and  Son.) — There  is  a  merit 
in  the  style  of  this  tale  which  far  exceeds  any  deserving  that  we  can- 
find  in  the  tale  itself.  It  has  a  style,  itself  no  small  distinction,  when 
we  compare  it  with  piles  of  entirely  vapid  and  undistinguished, 
writing  that  issues  month  after  month  from  the  press.  Other  gifts- 
besides  that  of  style  the  author  possesses;  there  is  the  sense  of 
beauty,  the  power  of  drawing  a  picture  in  a  few  lines,  and  no  small 
feeling  for  character.  As  for  the  story,  it  certainly  is  not  attractive. 
It  is  really  the  history  of  a  male  flirt.  Oliver  Ormrod  wins  the  heart 
of  Molly  Murdoch,  a  fair  maid  of  Wherndale,  without  any  thought  of 
giving  his  own  in  return.  He  himself  loves  another  fair  maid,  one 
Juliet  Laybourne,  and  is  beloved  by  her.  And  lo  !  the  nemesis  comes 
upon  him  from  a  third,  who  is  neither  very  fair  nor  very  dear,  but 
will  have  her  own  way,  and  has  it.  By  a  retribution,  this  time, 
Oliver  is  not  the  one  most  to  blame.  The  girl  seeks  him,  and  he- 
flirts  with  her  almost  because  he  cannot  help  it.  Juliet  has 
discovered  his  first  love,  and  condoned  it ;  but  when  she  comes 
upon  plain  evidence  of  the  second,  her  patience  is  exhausted. 
She  renounces  the  faithless  one,  and  falls  back  with  what  we  cannot 
but  think  a  somewhat  imprudent  and  undignified  haste  on  a  certain- 
old  friend,  old  enough,  we  gather,  to  be  her  father,  who  is  fortunately 
at  hand  at  the  time.  Molly,  too,  reconciles  herself  to  her  fate,, 
and  in  a  somewhat  more  satisfactory  fashion,  and  the  story  ends 
with  the  customary  marriage  bells,  and  the  discovery,  almost  as 
customary,  that  the  hero  is  something  a  great  deal  better  than  we- 
had  thought  him.  The  unknown  author  (who  promises  very  well,, 
indeed,  if  this  is,  as  we  suppose,  her  first  work)  lays,  we  observe,  the- 
scene  of  her  story  in  Wherndale,  somewhere,  we  presume,  in  the 
North  of  England.  She  is,  as  she  gives  us  reason  to  think,, 
an  observer  of  nature,  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  they 

have  their  hay  harvest  in  June  in  the  Dales. - Eugenia . 

By  William  Money  HardiDge.  3  vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)1 
— Eugenia  is,  we  suppose,  a  study  of  life  after  the  manner  of  M. 
Zola.  The  heroine  is  the  very  perfection  of  womanhood,  pure  in 
miod,  sound  in  body,  beautiful,  strong,  wise,  arrived,  too,  at  years- 
when  the  judgment  is  supposed  to  be  mature  (she  is  as  much  as 
twenty-eight,  almost  old  age  for  heroines),  and  she  falls  in  love,  and 
that  in  a  moment,  at  the  very  first  glance,  with  the  most  unmitigated 
cad  that  ever  novelist  ventured  to  introduce  to  his  readers.  And 
why  p  Because  he  is  strong.  He  is  not  the  demigod  sort  of  hero. 
He  looks  like  a  fine  specimen  of  a  private  soldier — indeed,  by  the 
standard  of  the  officer,  he  is  wanting— and  he  never  utters  a  word 
that  is  not  instinct  with  selfishness  and  vulgarity  ;  and  yet,  because  ho¬ 
is  big  and  strong,  this  noble  heroine  falls  down  and  worships  him. 
She  does  not  even  idealise  him.  She  sees  his  brutality,  and  it  offends 
her ;  but  the  animal  attraction  of  the  creature  is  simply  overpowering 
to  her.  It  is  true  that  she  gives  him  up ;  he  is  poor,  she  thinks,  and 
he  must  marry  for  money.  Butthe  offence  of  the  whole  thing,  which- 
is  carried  into  details  which  it  was  a  pain  to  read,  and  which  we 

will  not  shock  our  readers  by  reproducing,  remains  the  same. - 

Pearla.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  3  vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.) — 
It  is  a  relief  to  get  into  the  pleasant  and  wholesome  atmosphere 
which  Miss  Edwards  creates  for  her  readers.  Nor  does  it  trouble  us-- 
to  think  that  some  of  the  circumstances  of  her  story  are  a  little 
unreal.  Pearla  is  the  widow  of  an  impossible  governor  of  a  quite 
impossible  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  comes  home  to  take  charge  of 
her  only  son,  who  for  some  years  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  tutor. 
The  tutor  has  a  romance  of  his  own,  having  refused  an  estate  because 
it  was  burdened  with  the  charge  of  building  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
The  lady  finds  herself  very  much  indebted  to  the  tutor  for  his  care 
in  the  past,  and  very  dependent  upon  him  for  his  help  in  the  future. 
Hence  the  beginnings  of  another  romance.  Meanwhile,  the  son 
grows  up  ;  an  old  affection  of  his  boyish  days  developes  into  some¬ 
thing  serious,  and  we  have  romance  the  fourth.  We  shall  not  follow 
the  story  in  detail.  Its  chief  interest  lies  not  so  much  in  the  plot  as 
in  the  w’orking-out  of  the  characters  and  scenes  which  it  describes. 
Garland,  the  man  of  letters,  is  a  particularly  interesting  figure,  and 
his  family  life,  with  its  simplicity  and  unity  of  affection,  an  attractive- 
sketch.  There  is  a  pleasant  little  glimpse  of  stndent  life  in  London, 
a  subject  which  might,  we  fancy,  be  made  more  of  than  has  been 
hitherto  done.  Altogether,  Pearla  is  a  pleasant  and  readable  novel. 

- George  Elvaston.  By  Mrs.  Lodge.  3  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) — 

The  story  opens  with  the  burning  of  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of 
the  Elvastons  and  with  the  death  of  its  owner.  We  are  sorry  to  lose 
Mr.  Elvaston  so  soon,  as  he  expresses  himself  admirably  in  the 
grand  style  which  is  so  usual  in  the  country  squire.  “  Can  this  dread 
of  something  to  appear  from  the  unseen  world,  which  has  taken  posses- 
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sion  of  mo,  be  an  admonition  of  approaching  dissolution  ?”  Then  he 
■collects  his  courage, — “  Bah,  man,  this  is  but  coward  fancy  !  What 
but  the  weird  looks  of  the  ancient  Elvastons  put  death  into  thy  head  ? 
What  sign  of  decay  is  there  in  this  robust  frame  ?  What  disease 
lurks  in  thy  vitals,  threatening  to  cut  short  thy  span  of  life  ?  None. 
Why,  then,  art  thou  afraid  ?”  But  his  family  have  still  more  reason 
to  regret  his  death.  He  has  marr'ed  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  his 
children  cannot  inherit,  the  law  not  taking  the  view  of  their  union 
which  Mrs.  Lodge  attributes  afterwards  to  one  of  her  characters,  who 
■“regarded  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  in  the  same 
light  as  he  did  that  of  his  own”  (we  should  like  to  set  the 
words  in  italics  as  an  exercise  in  translation).  Irene  Elvaston,  who 
is  really  the  heroine  of  the  story,  loses  her  lover,  the  device  of  inter¬ 
cepting  and  even  forging  letters  being  used  with  a  boldness  seldom 
seen  in  fiction,  by  a  lady  whose  glittering  blue  eye  has  meant  mischief 
all  along.  Thus  deserted,  Irene  goes  out  as  a  governess,  but,  as  is 
only  too  likely,  beauty  walks  “  hand-in-hand  with  nDguish,”  the  males 
of  her  employers’  families  making  haste  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
One  of  these  males  she  marries, — “  If  he  will  take  me,  beggared  as  I 
am  in  love,  in  name,  and  fortune,  I  will  accept  him  as  my  destiny.’’ 
This  does  not  sound  promising.  Robert  Lindford — that  is  the 
husband’s  name — turns  out  furiously  jealous,  and  makes  his  wife 
endure  incalculable  miseries.  When  she  has  had  as  much  as  possible 
piled  upon  her,  George  Elvaston,  who  has  been  trying  to  run  a 
‘“first-class  daily  paper  ”  on  what  was  left  of  £5,000  after  paying  his 
debts,  “  becomes  the  sport  of  outrageous  fortune.”  But  we  have  said 
enough.  If  these  stories,  wholly  remote  as  they  are  from  life  as  we 
know  it,  must  be  written,  why  not  lay  the  scene  in  some  remote  land, 
— say,  among  the  Patagonians  ?  It  may  be  true  to  nature  there,  but 
we  know  that  it  is  not  so  here. 

Messrs.  Letts  have  sent  us  their  convenient  diaries  for  1884, — the 
Russia  Pocket-book,  containing  a  pocket  diary  ;  the  Tablet  Diary, 
containing  notices  of  important  commercial  events ;  the  smaller, 
larger,  and  largest  Rough  Diaries  or  “  scribbling  ”  journals  ;  the  Office 
Diary  and  Almanack;  the  Housekeeper’s  Diary  ;  and  various  Calendars 
for  hanging  up.  They  are,  as  usual,  thoroughly  serviceable,  and  very 
neat  and  commodious  in  form. 

Messrs.  Meissner  and  Buch,  of  Leipzig,  have  sent  us,  through  their 
agent,  Mr.  W.  G.  Wallis  (112  Fleet  Street,  E  C.),  a  box  of  Christmas 
and  New  Year  Cards,  which  consist  chiefly  of  very  elaborately 
•painted  flowers,  though  containing  also  occasional  figure  pieces 
adapted  to  the  time  of  year.  The  cards  are  carefully  executed,  and 
sometimes  in  very  delicate  colours. 
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will  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  December  3rd,  5  Pall  Mall 
East.  From  10  till  5.  Admission  Is,  Catalogue  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


/ 1HURCH  SCHOOLS  COMPANY 

V7  (Limited). -A  HEAD  MISTRESS  is  WANTED, 
for  a  High  School,  to  be  opened  at  Surbition  iu 
January  next.  Candidates  mu4  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  under  25  nor  above  40  years 
of  age,  and  should  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  class-teaching.  Salarv,  £200  per  annum,  together 
with  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  for  every  scholar  after 
the  first  50.  Applications  must  be  sent  before  De¬ 
cember  10th  to  the  HON.  SEC.  of  the  Company,  2 
Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  three  (3) 
references  and  copies  (only)  of  not  more  than  five 
testimonials.  A  stamped  envelope,  with  address, 
must  be  enclosed  for  a  reply. _ 


The  Right  Hon.  t 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
•the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  moi 
surrender  values. 


3  Earl  Cairns. 

J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


A  LADY,  well  educated  and  a  good 
Writer,  DESIRES  EMPLOYMENT  in  the 
copying  of  MSS.  or  other  Secretary  work. — Address, 
AMANUENSIS,  care  of  “Publisher,”  1  Wellington 
S treet.  Strand.  W.C. _ 

~j\T 01 R A  COLLEGE  for  LADIES, 

IVi  BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misse3  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies' 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  ou  application. 


GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Mauningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 
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Cassell  and  Company’s  Announcements. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 


The  BOOK  of  HEALTH.  A  Systematic  Treatise  for  the 

Professional  and  General  Reader  upon  the  Science  and  the  Preservation  of 

Health.  By  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Edited  by  Malcolm  Morris. 

21s. 

“  Its  object  is  not  to  teach  people  who  have,  or  fancy  they  have,  all  kinds  of 
ailments  how  to  doctor  themselves.  It  attempts  to  place  before  the  general 
reader  in  plain  and  untechnioal  language  the  principal  rules  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  health.  These  should  be  understood  by  everybody  ;  but  when  disease 
supervenes,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a  medical  man.  The  book  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  One  is  familiar  with  small  treatises 
by  more  or  less  competent  persons  pul  forward  as  guides  to  health  ;  but  this  is  a 
portly  volume  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages,  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
is  treated  by  a  surgeon  or  physician  whose  competence  cannot  be  questioned.  A 
more  valuable  work  than  ‘  The  Book  of  Health,’  for  those  who  would  exercise  a 
reasonable  care  of  their  health  without  becoming  valetudinarians,  has  never 
been  published." — Standard. 


OUR  HOMES,  and  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  HEALTHY. 

With  unmerous  Practical  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Shirley  Forster 
Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras.  With  Con¬ 
tributions  by  Eminent  Writers.  15s. 

”  *  Our  Homes,  and  how  to  make  them  Healthy,’  contains  a  large  amount  of 
useful  information  concerning  all  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  of  a  house¬ 
holder,  as  well  as  about  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  home  picturesque,  com¬ 
fortable,  and,  above  all,  wholesome.  The  essays  of  which  the  book  is  composed 
have  been  put  together  under  the  able  and  careful  editorship  of  Mr.  Shirley 
Murphy,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras — a  gentleman 
whose  official  position  must  at  least  have  afforded  him  a  very  ample  knowledge  of 
all  the  conditions  which  render  homes  unhealthy,  and  which  should  therefore  be 
avoided.’’ — Times. 


LIFE  and  TIMES  of  JOHN  BRIGHT.  By  W. 

Robertson.  With  Portrait,  7s  6d. 


INDIA:  the  LAND  and  the  PEOPLE.  By  Sir  James 

Caird,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  7s  6d. 


REVISED  EDITION  of  Mr.  FYFFE'S  “MODERN  EUROPE.” 

MODERN  EUROPE,  a  HISTORY  of.  By  C.  A.  Fffye, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 
Vol.  I.,  embracing  from  1792  to  1814.  Just  ready,  12s.  (Vol.  II.  in  the  pres?.) 


ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY.  Fifth  Divisional 

Volume  (dest — estra).  A  New  and  Original  Work  of  Reference  to  all  the 
Words  in  the  English  Language.  With  numerous  Illustration?.  Extra 
crown  4to,  384  pages,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

The  first  four  Divi-ioDal  Volumes  cau  be  had  bound  together  into  two  volumes, 
half-morooco,  each  21s. 


BIJOU  EDITION  of  FARRARS  “LIFE  of  CHRIST.” 

Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  Cloth  (size,  royal  32mo),  in  cloth  box,  the  set, 
10s  6d  ;  or  in  French  morocco,  21s. 


The  LIFE  and  WORK  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Ven.  Arch- 

deacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R  S.  With  about  300  Original  Illustrations  from 
original  Drawings  made  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Seymour,  and  from  authentic  Photo¬ 
graphs,  cloth,  £1  Is. 


ENGLISH  POETESSES.  By  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

“  The  author  has  done  his  work  admirably.  His  book  is  well  laid  out  and  well 
written;  it  is  distinguished  by  a  ri  :h'ne3s  of  critical  judgment,  by  genuine  --nd 
oven  rare  poetic  feeling,  by  a  certain  elevation  of  seutiment,  and  by  that  true 
human  sympathy  that  comes  of  familiarity  with  the  shadowy,  no  less  thau  the 
3unny  side  of  life." — Academy. 


ENERGY  in  NATURE.  By  Wm.  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A., 

B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  aud  Physical  Societies,  and  of  the  Society  ot' 
Chemical  Industry  ;  Lecturer  for  the  G.lchrist  Educational  Trust.  With  80 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 


VIGNETTES  from  INVISIBLE  LIFE.  By  John  Badcock. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  specially  executed  for  the  Work.  Crown  8vo, 
3s  6d. 


CYCLOPEDIA,  CASSELL’S  CONCISE.  Covering  the  whole 

field  of  Biographical,  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Scientific  Knowledge. 
About  1,300  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  15s ;  roxburghe,  18s. 


TREE-PAINTING  in  WATER-COLOURS.  By  W.  H.  J. 

Boot.  With  18  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 


CHINA-PAINTING.  By  Florence  Lewis.  With  16 

Original  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 


GREATER  LONDON.  Vol.  I.  By  Edward  Walford. 

With  about  200  Original  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Prints  and  other 
Authentic  Sources.  9s. 


GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


AN  ARTISTIC  GIFT-BOOK. 

The  FORGING  of  the  ANCHOR.  A  Poem.  By  Sir 

Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.  With  20  Original  Illustrations,  specially  executed 
for  the  Work  by  A.  Barraud,  H.  G.  Gliudoni,  Seymour  Lucas,  Hal  Ludlow,  J. 
Nash,  W.  H.  Overend,  W.  H.  Wyllie,  &c.  5s. 


CHOICE  POEMS  by  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW.  Illustrated 

from  Paintings  by  his  Son,  Ernest  W.  Longeei.low.  6s. 


SOME  MODERN  ARTISTS.  With  highly-finished 

Engravings  of  their  most  Popular  Masterpieces,  and  Portraits  from  recent 
Photographs  and  Authentic  Paintings.  12s  6J. 


SUNLIGHT  and  SHADE.  Original  and  Selected  Poems. 

With  Exquisite  Engravings  by  the  best  Artists  of  the  day.  7s  6J. 


The  MAGAZINE  of  ART.  Volume  for  1883.  With 

Etching  for  Frontispiece  and  nearly  500  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists  of 
the  day.  16s. 

The  increasing  value  of  Volumes  of  the  MAGAZINE  of  ART  may  he  gathered  from 
the  following  statement: — Volume  I.,  published  at  7s  6d,  has  been  successfully  in¬ 
creased  in  price  to  10s  61,  15s,  and  21?,  aud  is  now  out  of  print.  Volume  II., 
published  at  7s  6d,  has  been  increased  to  15s,  and  copies  are  becoming  scarce.  Volume 
III.,  originally  published  at  10s  6J,  has  been  increased  to  15?.  Volume  IV.,  published 
at  16s,  has  been  increased  to  2  Is.  Volume  V.  (the  Volume  for  1882),  published  at  16s, 
will  in  turn  be  raised  in  price  as  copies  become  scarce . 


PICTURESQUE  EUROPE.  The  British  Isles.  Popular 

Edition.  With  26  Exquisite  Steel  Plates,  and  about  400  Original  Engravings. 
1  vol.,  31s  6d  ;  or  2  vols.,  18s  each. 


OLD  and  NEW  EDINBURGH,  CASSELL’S.  With  600 

Original  Illustrations.  Complete  iu  3  vols.,  9s  each ;  or  in  Library  binding, 
£1  10s. 


OUR  OWN  COUNTRY.  With  about  1,200  Original 

Illustrations.  Complete  in  6  vols.,  7s  6d  each ;  or  3  vols.,  Library  binding, 
37s  6d. 


GLEANINGS  from  POPULAR  AUTHORS.  With  about 

400  Illustrations.  Complete  iu  2  vols.,  9s  each. 


FAMILIAR  WILD  BIRDS.  By  W.  Swaysland.  First 

Series.  With  40  Full-Page  Exquisite  Coloured  Illustrations.  12s  6d. 


FAMILIAR  GARDEN  FLOWERS.  Third  Series.  By 

Shirley  Hi b  herd.  With  10  Full-page  Celoured  Plates  by  F.  E.  Hulme, 
F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  12s  6d. 


FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS.  Fourth  Series.  By  F.  E. 

Hulme,  F.L.S.  With  40  Full-page  Coloured  Piates.  12s  6d. 


“  LITTLE  FOLKS  ”  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME.  Containing 

several  Hundred  Pictures,  boards,  3s  61 ;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


The  WORLD  of  WONDERS.  New  Series,  with  over  200 

Illustrations,  4to,  cloth,  7s  6d. 


KRILOF  and  his  FABLES.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition,  Enlarge  1,  3s  6d. 

“  A  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Ralston's  delightful  translation,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  Rus  ian  author's  fables  may  be  found.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  very 
pretty  aud  appropriate." — Saturday  Review. 


The  ADVENTURES  and  DISCOURSES  of  CAPTAIN 

JOHN  SMITH.  By  John  Ashton.  With  Original  Illustration?.  5s. 


TREASURE  ISLAND.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  5s. 


DAISY  DIMPLE’S  SCRAP-BOOK.  A  Book  of  Picture 

Stories.  Containing  nearly  1,000  Entertaining  Pictures.  Royal  lio,  5s  ;  or 
cloth  gilt,  7s  6d. 

“A  baby’s  paradise.”— Punch. 

“A  wonderful  collection  of  picture  stories.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


MYSELF  and  MY  FRIENDS.  By  the  Author  of  “  A  Parcel 

of  Children,"  &c.  Illustrated.  5s. 


BRAVE  LIVES  and  NOBLE.  By  C.  L.  Mateaux.  Illus- 

trated.  7s  6d. 


LESLIE’S  SONGS  for  LITTLE  FOLKS.  With  18  Pieces 

of  Children's  Music,  and  Original  Drawings  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  Is  6d. 


SECOND  YEAR  OF  ISSUE. — Now  ready,  price  6s. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  YEAR,  containing  a  Complete  Narrative  of  the 

Events  of  the  Immediate  Past  Year  (October  1,  1882  — September  30,  1883),  Full,  Popular,  and  Accurate. 

“  A  oomplete  narrative  of  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  Eminently  readable.” — Times. 

“  A  distinct  want  i3,  we  venture  to  think,  supplied  by  *  The  History  of  the  Year.’  ” — Graphic.  “  An  invaluable  book  of  referenoe.  ’  John  Bull. 

###  The  Edition  for  1882  has  been  Reprinted,  and  can  be  had  by  order  from  all  Booksellers. 

CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Allen  (W.),  Lays  of  Leisure,  cr  Svo  . (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Arnot  (W.),  Lesser  Parables  of  Onr  Lord,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Besant  (W.),  Readings  in  Rabelais,  cr  8vo  . (Blackwood  &  Son) 

Bishop  ( W.  H.).  Old  Mexico,  8vo  . . ....(Chatto  &  Windus) 

Briscoe  (J.  P.),  Gleanings  from  God’s  Acre,  12mo  . . . . (Oliphant) 

Buchauau  (R.l,  Annan  Water,  3  vols.  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Bnlwer  (E.),  Life  and  Letters.  Ac.,  Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Coke  (H.),  The  Creeds  of  the  Day.  2  vols.  8vo  . (Triibner) 

Crawfurd  (O.),  English  Comic  Dramatists,  12mo . . . ,..(C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Davies  (J.  0.),  Sunrise  on  the  Soul,  cr  8vo .  (H>'ddcr  &  Stoughton) 

Dickson  (W.  P.),  St.  Paul’s  Use  of  the  Tet  ms  “  Flesh  ”  &  “  Spirit”  (Macmillan) 

Ely  (R.  T.),  French  and  German  Socialism,  12mo . (Triibner) 

Farrar  (F.  W.),  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Farrar  (F.  W.),  Life  of  St.  Paul,  roy  8vo . (Cassell  &  Co.) 

Forget-me-Not,  4to . (Warne) 

Foster  (E.  D.),  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  Svo  . (W.  Scott) 

Gobel  (S.),  The  Parables  of  Jesus,  8vo  . (T.  T.  Clark) 

Hardwicli  (S.  M.),  Plutus  Adonis,  2  vols.  cr  Svo . (Remington) 

Heaphy  (M  ),  Glimpses  and  Gleams,  or  8vo  . (Chapman  &  Hall) 

Hunt  (S.  L.),  Tropical  Trials,  cr  8vo . . . (W.  H.  Allen) 

Imalda  ;  or,  Retribution,  cr  8vo . (Tinsley) 

Kingsbury  (E.),  Work  for  Women,  12mo  . (Bickers) 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Falcon,’  2  vols.  8vo . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Maclean  (S.  P.),  Cape  Cod  Folks,  cr  Svo . (Griffith  &  Farran) 

Macrae  (G.  D.),  Catalogi  Codicum  Mannscriptorum,  4to  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 

Marie  Antoinette,  Private  Lfe  of,  2  vols.  8vo  . . (Bentley) 

Millionaire  (The),  3  vols.  cr  Svo . . (Blackwood  &  Sons) 

Mitchell  (L.),  History  of  Art  Sculpture,  royal  8vo.. . (0.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Palmer  (E.  H.),  English-Persian  Dictionary,  16mo... . (Triibner) 

Palmer  (P.),  Full  Salvation,  cr  8vo  . . (Longley) 

Rusdeu  (G.  W.),  History  of  Australia,  3  vols.  8vo  . (Chapman  &  Hall) 

Savilie  (E.),  The  Romance  of  My  Life,  or  8vo . (W.  Stewart) 

Schliemanu  ( H.),  Troja,  Svo  . (J.  Murray) 

Seal  (W.  A.),  lone,  and  other  Poems,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co.) 

Semple  (A.),  Aids  to  Pharmacy,  12mo . (Bailliere) 

Semple  (A.),  The  Diseases  of  Children,  cr  8vo . (Bailliere) 

Skinner  (J.),  Memoir  of,  cr  8vo . (C.  K.  Paul  &  Co ) 

Smith  (J.  D.),  The  Gospel  in  Hosea,  cr  8vo  . (Hawkins) 

Speed  (H.  F.),  Cruises  in  Small  Yachts,  cr  8vo  . . . . . (None) 

Stephen  (J.  F.),  Letters  on  the  Ilbert  Bill,  8vo . (Macmillan) 

Stevenson  (R.  L.),  Treasure  Island,  cr  8vo  . (Cassell  &  Co.) 

Taylor  (G.),  Klytia,  2  vols.  18mo  . . . (S.  Low  &  Co.) 

Temple  (R.j,  Oriental  Experience,  8vo  . (J.  Murray) 

Tincker  (M.  A.),  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos,  cr  8vo . . (W.  H.  Alien) 

Warr  (Countess),  Eastern  Cruise  in  the  ‘  Edeline,'  cr  Svo  (Blackwood  &  Sons) 

Watson  (A.  E.  T.),  The  Racecourse  and  Covert-side,  8vo . (Bentley) 

Wilson  (J.  M.),  Sermons  Preached  in  Clifton  College  Chapel,  cr  Svo  (Macmillan) 
Wise  (A.  T.  T.),  Wiessen  as  a  Health  Resort,  12mo  ...  . . (Bailliere) 


Wordsworth  (J.),  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  (Oxfo.d  Univ.  Press) 
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The  SPECTATOR  can  he  had  on  Sundaij  mornings  at  Mr.  K. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


MORSONS’ 


PEPSINE 


PREPARATIONS  OF 

Highly  recommended 


Medical  Profession  for 


by  the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s  j  I  MniPTCTinM 

Lozenges,  2s  6<1  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s,  I  IM  U  I  U  L.  O  I  I  U  IMo 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  Ac.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORS  ON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Books,  /Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


s 


CHOOL  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


Principal — Mrs.  CASE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  Jamiary  22nd,  1884. 
Heath  Brow,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

QARLISLE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

New  Buildings  for  250  Boys,  including  large  and 
haudsome  Big  School-room,  Class-rooms,  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Lavatories,  covered  Playground,  large 
Playroom,  and  Fives  Courts.  Playfields,  nine  acresT 
Boarding-house  for  30  Boys,  now  ready  ;  spacious 
Dormitories,  Sanatorium,  and  Dining  Hall.  Draiu- 
age  and  Ventilation  rno^t  careful  and  complete. 
Inspection  is  invite  1. 

Full  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Modern  Education. 
Tuition,  £15  and  £10.  Board,  40  and  50  guineas. 
Head  Master— Rev.  AMBROSE  J.  WILSON,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Queen’s,  and  Tutor  of  St.  Johu’s  Coll. 
Oxford. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  TUESDAY,  JANUARY 
22nd. _ 

RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 


B 


Principal. 

Rev.  T.  HA. YES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

Vice- Principal. 

Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department,  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals, 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY, 
January  25th. 

_ F.  W.  MADDEN,  M . R. A..S .,  Secretary. 

Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon . — Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70 
Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  pn  JANUARY  17th.— Apply  to 
the  HEAD  MASTER. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank  | 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and  | 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi. 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FBY’S 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

JL)  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.’  ’ — Standard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

TTVRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

1  “  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
er  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Banks* 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

AC  CIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aeainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurerb  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cro3S. 

Head  Office — 64  CornhUl,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

THE  COMMERCIAL'  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  ...  250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  Funds  .  953,000 

Total  Invested  Funds  Upwards  of  Two  Millions. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  £1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Coruhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  iujnre  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleanses 
from  D  indriff ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair  ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  aU  LETTERS 
and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 


A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  receipt  of  2  s  Gd  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 
payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  SSg  BANBURY. 

FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 

FISHER’S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FI  S  H  ER,  188  STRAND. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedt 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
nse,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  ltd  and  2s  9d  per  box. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  nse  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.O, _ _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Diseases  of  the  skin,  ringworm, 
scurvy,  scorbutic  eruptions  and  swellings,  sore  heads, 
and  the  most  inveterate  skin  disease  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject,  cannot  be  treated  with  a 
more  easy  and  reliable  remedy  than  Holloway’s  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Pills,  which  act  so  peculiarly  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  so  purify  the  blood,  that  those  diseases 
are  at  once  eradicated  from  the  system,  and  a  lasting 
cure  obtained.  They  are  equally  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  excoriations,  burns,  scalds,  glandular  swell¬ 
ings,  ulcerous  wounds,  rheumatism,  and  contracted 
and  stiffened  joints.  These  medicines  operate  mildly 
but  surely.  The  cures  effected  by  them  are  not 
temporary  or  apparent  only,  but  complete  and  per¬ 
manent. 
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Now  ready  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  G. 

IHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

DECEMBER. 

Contents. 

An  Historic  Bloodhound.  Illustrated  by  A.  T. 
Elwes. 

Myths  of  the  Precious  Stones. 

Castle  Belleisle. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  **  Vice  Versa.” 
Chap.  15  (continued).  A  Desperate  Remedy. — 
Chap.  16.  A  Change  of  Front. — Chap.  17.  In  which 
Mark  makes  an  Enemy  and  recovers  a  Friend. 
— Chap.  18.  A  Dinner  Party.  With  Illustrations 
by  W.  Ralston. 

Some  Literary  Recollections  —I. 

The  Metropolitan  Editor’s  Song. 

My  Poor  Wife. — II.  Illustrated  by  William  Small. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


JOURNAL  of  EDUCATION, 

No.  173,  for  DECEMBER.  With  Double 
Supplement. 

1.  Body-Growth  and  Education,  with  Illustrative 
Anthropometric  Chart,  by  Dr.  C.  Roberts, 
F.R.C.S. 

2.  Chastity  in  Knowledge,  by  Mary  Boole. 

3.  Education  Society  : — F.  C.  Turner  on  German 
Class-books. 

4.  Boarding  Schools  and  Day  Schools. 

5.  Scottish  Universities. 

6.  Aberystwith  College. 

7.  Correspondence  : — Overwork  in  Girls’  Schools  ; 

Boys  ii.  Girls  ;  Vacation  Homes ;  Art  for  Schools. 
8.  Reviews  Gardiner’s  History  of  England  ; 
Meiklejohn’s  Life  of  Dr.  Hodgson  ;  Holden’s 
Cicero  pro  Sestio ;  Lay  Sermons  by  the  late  T. 
H.  Green,  &c. 

0.  Christmas  Books. 

10.  Ten  Greatest  Living  Men  of  Letters  (Extra 
Prize). 

11.  Occasional  Notes  —  Translation  Prize — 
Schools  and  Universities,  &c. 

Price  6d ;  per  post,  7d. 

John  Walker  and  Co.,  96  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  for  DECEMBER,  price  Is. 

The  expositor. 

Edited  by  the  Rsv.  SAMUEL  COX,  D.D. 
Contents. 

The  Sluggard’s  Garden.  By  the  Editor. 

M.  Renan  and  Scriptural  Infallibility.  By  Rev. 
R  E.  Bartlett,  M  A 

The  Stone  and  the  Rock.  By  Rev.  Henry  Burton, 
M.A.,  and  Almoni  Peloni. 

1  The  Route  of  the  Exodus.  By  Rev.  Owen  C. 
Whitehouse,  M.A. 

The  Foremost  Men  in  the  Blessed  Life.  By 
Rev.  G.  Hatheson,  D.D. 

The  Rendering  of  Romans  xii.  16.  By  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A. 

London:  Hoddee  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row. _ _ 

m  I M  E  for  DECEMBER,  now 

a  Publishing,  price  Is, 

Consists  of  a  Double  Number,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  tho  continuation  of  the  two  Novels, 
A  Real  Queen,  by  R.  E.  FranciUon,  and 
Silvermead,  by  Jean  Middlemans,  the  following.: — 
The  Fern  Hunt.  (With  Illustration.)  By  Mark 
Mallett. 

An  Accomplished  Diddler.  By  Edmund  Downey. 
A  Christmas  Camp  on  the  San  Gabrel.  (With 
Illustrations.)  By  Amelia  Barr. 

Like  Cures  Like  :  a  Homoeopathic  Story.  By  H.  L.  C. 
Recollections  of  a  Singing  Chambermaid;  an 
Uncomfortable  Christmas.  By  “  Abs.” 

Connie.  By  W.  S.  Swayno. 

Next  Morning.  By  S.  Faigrare  Simpson.  (With 
Illustration.) 

Chinamen  and  Sappers.  By  Frank  Abell. 

The  Training  Quarters  of' Some  Irish  “Cracks.” 

By  Nannie  Power  O’Donoghne. 

Redwood’s  Revenge.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lang- 
bridge,  M.A. 

A  Pastoral.  By  R.  A.  Lea. 

Talma.  By  A.  H.  Wall. 

The  Field  Play.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

Edward  Etheridge’s  Difficulty.  By  Mrs.  Ridel  11. 
Sir  Ralph;. of  Beoley.  (With  Illustration.)  By  F. 
Scarlett  Potter. 

London  :  Kelly  and  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


CAUTION  . — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 


L 


Now  ready,  price  61. 

OXGMAX’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  14, 

DECEMBER. 


Contents. 

Jack’s  Courtship:  a  Sailor’s  Yarn  of  Love  and 
Shipwreck.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Chaps.  5-7. 
Alphabetical  Rhymes.  By  Edmund  Gurney. 

The  Mole  at  Home.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
Notes  of  an  Old  Paris  Playgoer.  By  Charles 
Hervey. 

In  Memoriam— Dutton  Cook.  By  John  Fred  Boyes. 
The  Modern  Nebuchadnezzar.  By  A.  H.  A. 
Hamilton. 

Ballade  of  his  own  Country.  By  A.  Lang. 

Liszt.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  H  iweis. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


~| )  LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

DECEMBER,  1883.  No.  DCCCXVIII.  Price 

2s  6J. 

Contents. 

The  Millionaire.  (Conclusion.) 

The  Vallons  of  Nice. 

A  Matrimonial  Fraud. — A  Chapter  of  a  Chinese 
Novel, 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill. 

A  Sketch  from  Bournemouth. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother. — Part  III. 

Low’s  Life  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts. 

From  St.  Stephen’s  to  the  Guildhall. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 


T 


HE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  DECEMBER. 


Evolutionary  Ethics  and  Christianity.  By  Gold- 
win  Smith. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Republic  in  France.  By 
Emile  do  Lavele/, o. 

The  Church  Courts  Commission.  By  the  Hon.  C. 

L.  Wood. 

Literary  Forgeries.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Nationalisation  of  the’Land.  By  Samuel  Smith, 

M. P. 

Church  Middle  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
B re ret  >u. 

The  Ethics  of  Ariosto.  By  E.  M.  Clerke. 

Ancient  International  Law.  By  Prof.  Brougham 
Leech. 

Proportionate  Representation.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm. 

The  Outcast  Poor  : 

I.  Esau’s  Cry.  By  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert. 
II  Outcast  London.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Mearns, 
Author  of  “The  Bitter  Cry.’’ 
Contemporary  Records  :— 

Ancient  Oriental  History.  By  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sayre. 

Greek  Classics  and  Archieology.  By  Prof.  J. 
P.  Mahatfy. 

New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  tho  Original  and  Genuine 

WOKCESTEESHIEE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 

MOREL  LA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quility. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  Aerated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac, 
gold  by  all  Dealers. 

Manufacturer:  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

KINAHANS 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

LL 

PURE,  MILD,  aud  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 

WHISKY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TIT CH FIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


rn  HE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

X  for  DECEMBER,  1883,  price  2s  6d. 

Common  Sense  and  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor 
(!)  Improvements  now  Practicable.  By  Miss 
Octavia  Hill. 

(2)  The  Mischief  of  State  Aid.  By  the  Right 

Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

(3)  The  Existing  Law.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

(4)  A  Workman's  Reflections.  By  William 

Glazier. 

Outcast  Russia  :  the  Journey  to  Siberia.  By 
Prince  Krapotkine. 

Recreation.  By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Marquis  Tseng. 

Transla'ed  by  J.  N.  Jordan. 

Ungrateful  Ireland.  By  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy. 
Rachel.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard. 

A  Recent  Visit  to  the  Boers.  By  Sir  Robert  Loyd* 
Lindsay,  M.P. 

The  Revival  of  the  West  Indies.  By  Nevile 
Lubbock. 

Manhood  Suffrage  on  the  Principle  of  Share¬ 
holding.  By  Norman  Pearson. 

Covert-Shooting.  By  W.  BromRy-Davenport,  M.P. 
K i  gan  Paul,  Ti:en<  n,  an  i  Co.,  London. _ 

HPHE  NATIONAL  REVIEW, 

DECEMBER,  2s  6d. 

Contents. 

Hfreditary  Pauperism  and  Boajrding-Out.  By 
Visco  nit  Cr.mbio  k. 

Rich  Men's  Dwellings:  a  Proposed  Remedy  fur 
Social  Discontent.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

The  Literature  of  Seven  Dials.  By  B.  G.  Johns. 
Questions  of  Army  Reform 

1.  Long  Service  versus  Short  Service.  By  General 

the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

2.  The  Auxiliary  Forces.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 

A.  A.  1)  L’Estrange,  R.  A. 

Will  Party  Government  Continue  to  Work  ?  By 
Thomas  Tantivy. 

To  the  Memory  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley. 
By  Philo-Tudor. 

What  is  “  The  Scene  ”  ?  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

The  Road  to  India  and  its  Protection.  By  Baron 
de  Malortie. 

The  Art  of  Illustration.  By  Henry  Blackburn. 
Lord  Ripon’s  Statesmanship: — 

1.  The  Government  Surrender  on  the  Ilbert  Bill. 

By  Roper  Lethbridge. 

2.  The  New  Indian  Rent  Bill.  By  Fleetwood  H. 

Pel  ew. 

Another  Talk  with  Corkiiouse.  By  Lord  Sang¬ 
froid. 

London:  W.  If.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

rpiIE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

1  with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st.*— Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 
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AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 
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Ready  December  1st. 

0  0  P  H  I  L  I 

16  pp.  4to.  price  3d. 


of  all  the  Best  New  Books  are  in 
Circulation  at 


SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Contents. 

The  Vivisector’s  Progress. 

The  Cholera  in  Egypt 
Homan  Vivisection  in  Italy. 
Goldwin  Smith  on  Vivisection. 
Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence,  &e. 

SUPPLE  MEN 

Eight  pages,  price  ^d. 


S  T  . 


T  . 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED 
GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 


EXPERIMENTS  on  HOSPITAL  PATIENTS. 

By  Licensed  Vivisectors. 

Office  of  the  Victoria  Street  and  International 
Society,  1  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 


Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library ,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus 
Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices ,  are  now  ready  for  delivery , 
and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 


T  E  ZOOPHILE. 

i  i  DECEMBER  1st. 

20pp ,  including  Supplement,  price  2 id. 

French  Organ  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  Cause, 
circulating  in  England  and  throughout  Europe. 

Published  by  Firman-Didot  et  Cie,  Paris  ;  and  at 
1  Victoria  Street,  London,  S  W. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 

Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  Works  of  the  Best  Authors,  iu  Ornamental  Bindings,  for 
CHRISTMAS  and  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS,  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS, 
and  SCHOOL  PRIZES,  are  now  on  Sale. 

CATALOGUES  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES— 281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


NOW  READY ,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


ARMINIUS  VAMBERY:  his  Life  and  Adventures. 

Written  by  Himself.  With  Woodbury  Portrait  and  11  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vro,  cloth 
extra,  16s. 

“We  must  leave  the  reader  to  accompany  Professor  VambtSry  in  person  on  his  adventurous  tour,  but  we 
may  give  him  the  closing  assurance  that  the  learned  author  has  lost  none  of  the  verve  and  fluency  which  made 
his  former  works  such  pleasant  reading.’* — Times. 

NEW  WORK  by  T.  WEMYSS  REID. 

GLADYS  FANE .-  the  Story  of  Two  Lives.  By  T.  Wemyss 

Reid,  Author  of  “  Charlotte  Bronte,  a  Monograph,”  &e.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

“  A  story  as  beautiful  as  life  and  as  sad  as  death Two  or  three  stories  like  *  Gladys  Fane  *  might  atone  for 

an  infinitude  of  ‘  Moths’  and  modern  4  Belindas.’  ” — Standard. 

The  QUEEN  of  ROUMANI A. 

PILGRIM  SORROW.  By  Carmen  Sylva  (the  Queen  of 

Roumania).  Translated  by  Helen  Zimmern,  Author  of  “  The  Epic  of  Kings.”  With  Portrait-etching  by 
Lalauze.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  56  pp.,  POST  FREE. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  20  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  33. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s. 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

.  AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND  THE  SICK  ROOM. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 


SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 


DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
b<»n  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle. 
D?  nn\’Kr  lnt0  T1r7,hot  w!ktev;  an“  rub  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Mebsrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  LoadoD,  E.C. 


Third  Edition,  profusely  illustrated,  price  12s. 

OUR  IRON  ROADS.  By  Frederick 

S.  Williams. 

“Carious  and  fascinating  volume.”  —  Saturday 
Review. 

“  Reads  like  a  romance.” — Engineering . 

Bemrose,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

In  2  vols.,  pi  ice  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  A.  O'Conor,  B.A. 

44  Frequently  brilliant,  sometime3  profound.” — 
Manchester  Guardi  in. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling, 

DR,  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success* 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Rod  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street  j  and  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 

With  22  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s  6d. 

G CLOVES:  their  Annals  and  Associa- 

T  tions.  By  S.  William  Beck,  F.R.H.S.  “This 
is  a  delightful  book.” — Spectator. 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  ready,  the  Second  Edition  of 

GIOSTWICK  and  HARRISON’S 

f  OUTLINES  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE,, 
price  10s,  carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  New 
Chapter  is  added  ou  the  Decennium  1873-1833,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Index  of  900  Names  of  Authors,  there 
is  a  Second  Index  of  the  Titles  of  Books  and  of  the 
Topics  handled  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 

4MES  HINTON.  —  The  FOUR 


J 


Philosophy  and  Religion  ”  (now  out  of  print)  was 
selected,  may  still  be  obtained,  price  £1  per  volume, 
from  Mrs.  HINTON,  35  Acacia  Road,  St.  John’s 
Wood ;  and  Messrs.  MACMILLAN  and  BOWES, 
Cambridge. 

TANSO  R’S  CHRONOLOGICAL 

1  J  CHART.  —  In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  carriage  otfered  by  the  F.ircels  Post,  the  Author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  with  testimonials,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-free  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne* 
Port.  Somerset. 

The  fitzwilliam  museum-, 

CAMBRIDGE— See  BUILDERof  THIS  WEEK 
(4d,  by  post,  4sd) ;  also  Illustration  of  New  Council 
Chamber,  Guildhall;  Mediaaval  German  Convent  and 
Hospital ;  Church  of  St.  Gil.,  Saragossa  ;  Public  B.iths 
at  Lewisham;  Congregational  Church,  Balham  ;  New 
Zealand  Insurance  Company’s  Buildings,  Anckland — 
The  Projected  Railway  through  the  Parks— Dwellings 
for  the  Poor — Provincial  Experience — Plumbers  and 
Plumbing — The  Architectural  Association  Meeting,. 
&c. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


T 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 


By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  E  TROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine ,  post  free* 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


rpHE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

JL  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  103,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  pi-ice  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s  j  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS.  SELECTION  FROM  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.’S 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  imperial  8vo,  31s  6d. 

ANATOMY  FOR  ARTISTS. 

By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  South  Kensington;  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
University  College. 

Illustrated  by  220  Original  Drawings  ou  Wood  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert,  engraved  by 
George  Nicholls  and  Co. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  21s. 

LEGAL  MEDICINE.— Part  II. 

By  CHARLES  MEYMOTT  TIDY,  M.B.,  F.C.S., 

Master  of  Surgery,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Forensic  Medicine  at  the 
London  Hospital,  Official  Analyst  to  the  Heme  Office,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Islington,  late  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  London,  &c. 

***  Part  I.,  with  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  25s. 


Now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  demy  8vo,  price  4s  6d,  profusely  Illustrated. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  Vol.  I. 

NEW  SERIES  (July  to  December,  1883). 

%*  Ca:es  for  Binding  the  Volume  may  be  had,  price  Is  each. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  HOLME  LEE. 

At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

LOVING  AND  SERVING. 

By  HOLME  LEE. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“MOLLY  BAWN.” 

At  ail  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

ROSSMOYNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Bawn,”  “  Mrs.  Geoffrey,”  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE  ECHOES.  By  the  late  Frances  Ridley  Havekgal.  With  12 
Chromolithograph  Illustrations  by  the  Baroness  Helga  von  Cramm.  Small 
4to,  cloth  gilt,  I2s. 

_  Thirteenth  Thousand. 

ABIDE  in  CHRIST :  Thoughts  on  the  Blessed  Life  of  Fellowship 
with  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Third  Edition.  Small 
<  rown  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

Christians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  unite  in  commending  this  book,  as  possessing 
unusual  merit  and  great  spiritual  insight. 

ADDRESSES.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Pigod,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s  6d.  >  >  » 

IS  ALL  WELL  ?  By  Christian  Redford,  Author  of  “  The  Kingdom.” 
16mo,  Is.  ° 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  and  WISE  SAYINGS.  By  a  Presbyter  op 
the  Church  of  England.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5a. 

SUNDAY  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mathams.  Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  2s  6d. 

<c  YOUR  INNINGS.”  A  Book  for  Schoolboys.  By  the  Rev.  George 

Everard,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Day  by  Day,”  &c.  With  Introductory  Note  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  19  6d. 

“  A  volume  which  every  parent  and  guardian  should  place  in  the  hands  of  his 
young  charges.” — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

ABOUT  OURSELVES.  By  Mrs.  IIenry  Wood,  Author  of  (<  Bessie 

Wells.”  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

“  The  force  of  omotiou,  the  directness  of  thrust,  the  appreciation  of  human 
difficulties  which  Mrs.  Heury  Wood  has  so  notably  displayed  in  her  novels,  is  here 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  awakening  and  quickening  spiritual  life.” — 
Glasgow  N  ews. 

DAILY  EVENING  REST.  By  Misa  Agnes  Giberne,  Author  of 
“Decima’s  Promise.”  16ino,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

DUSTY  DIAMONDS,  Cut  and  Polished.  A  Tale  of  City  Arab  Life. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  ”  The  Lighthouse.’*  Cr.  8vo,  Ulna., cloth, 5s. 
‘‘  There  will  not  be  many  volumes  published  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  will 
more  thoroughly  deserve  and  reoeive  the  approbation  of  young  people  than  this 
one.” — Scotsman . 

The  MADMAN  and  the  PIRATE.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Crown 
8vo,  doth.  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

KATHLEEN.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne.  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated, 

cloth,  5s.  “  Very  attractively  written.” — Christian. 

LIFE’S  MUSIC  ;  or,  My  Children  and  Me.  By  Mrs.  Hornibrook, 

Author  of  "  Through  Shadow  to  Sunshine.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

The  CHILDREN’S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  “  A 
London  Baby.*'  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

HONEST  JOHN  STALLI  BRASS.  By  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray,  Author 
of  “  A  Noble  Vine,”  &c.  Illns.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  plain,  3s  6d  ;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


DR.  SMILES’S  WORKS. 


JAMES  NASMYTH,  ENGINEER :  an 

Autobiography.  With  Portrait  etohed  by  Rajon,  and  90  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  16s. 

“  The  whole  range  of  literary  biography  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  more 
interesting  record  of  an  active,  useful,  successful,  and  happy  life,  than  is  presented 
by  the  delightful  autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

“  We  should  not  know  where  to  stop  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  notice  all  that  is 
instructive  and  interesting  in  this  volume.  It  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to 
students  of  human  nature,  to  engineers,  to  astronomers,  and  even  to  archmologists. 
Among  other  merits,  there  are  few  books  which  could  be  put  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  into  a  young  man's  hands,  as  affording  au  example  of  the  qualities  which 
conduce  to  legitimate  success  in  work /‘-—Quarterly  Review . 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST.  New 

Edition.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  6s. 


London:  JAMES  NISBET  and  CO.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


LETTS’S 

POPULAR 

ATLAS 

IS  NOW  COMPLETE. 


Letts’s  Popular  Atlas.  —  Exhaustive  in  scale. 
Encyclopasdian  in  information.  Unparalleled  in 
price.  Sale  has  far  exceeded  any  atlas  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Saturday  Review  says  : — “  Beyond  all  question 
the  cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographical  in¬ 
formation  to  be  obtained.”  Academy  says: — “Un¬ 
less  such  a  feat  had  been  done,  we  should  have 
doubted  if  it  were  possible.”  156  Maps,  strongly 
bound,  half-morocco,  £3.  Cheap  binding,  £2  2s. 
Write  for  prospectus. 


LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  Limited,  London  Bridge. 


THE  “MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  BE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music.  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid  the 
Inventor  30500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


DUTY  :  with  Illustrations  of  Courage,  Patience, 

and  Endurance.  Post  8vo,  63. 

SELF-HELP  :  with  Illustrations  of  Conduct 

and  Perseverance.  Post  6vo,  63. 

CHARACTER  :  a  Book  of  Noble  Character¬ 

istics.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

THRIFT  :  a  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel.  Post 

8vo,  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY  :  Iron  Workers 

and  Tool  Makers.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS.  Illustrated  by 

9  Steel  Portraits  and  342  Engravings  on  Wood.  5  vols.,  7s  Sd  each. 

The  HUGUENOTS  :  their  Settlements, 

Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ROBERT  DICK  :  Baker  of  Thurso,  Geologist 

and  Botanist.  With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo,  12s.  _ 


JOHN"  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Third  Edition  now  ready,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Memoir  and  Portrait. 
1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  432,  price  12s  6d. 

KANT’S  CRITIQUE  of  PRACTICAL  REASON,  and  otter 

Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics.  Translated  by  Thomas  Kingsmill 
Abbott,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


CRAMER’S 


NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FEOM  TEN  GUINEAS. 


JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  powrer,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 


Four  Octaves  (Table),  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  „  . 13  .. 


it 


it 


(Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  11s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years*  System. 

(Yacht),  w  ith  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

,,  in  American  w'alnut  case  . 22  ,, 

,,  in  oak  case  . 24  ,, 

,,  in  black-and-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 


Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7*6  1  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 


J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W. ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ;  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill,  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST.  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH;  and  the 
Principal  Musicseller3  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

IMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsay,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  &c. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHURuH  STREET. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

BEING  a  CLASSIFIED  COLLECTION  of  the  CHIEF  CONTENTS  of  the 
“  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE,”  from  1731  to  1868. 

Edited  by  G.  LAURENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A. 

The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LI  RAR.Y  presents  the  principal  contents 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  from  its  commencement  in  1731  to  1863,  arranged  in 
subjects — all  the  contributions  throughout  this  period,  on  each  topic,  being 
brought  together  and  cla^sifie  1  systematically  under  heads.  Each  volume  is 
devoted  to  one  subject  and  is  complete  iu  itself  and,  besides  notes  and  an 
appendix,  has  a  very  coxiious  an  l  carefu'ly-prepared  index.  The  following  are 
the  subjects  into  which  the  work  is  divided  — 

1.  Manners  and  Customs.  2.  Dialect  and  Popular  Sayings.  3.  Popular 
Superstitions  and  Traditions.  4.  Archaeology  —  Geological  and  Pre-Historic.  _  5. 
Archaeology — Roman  aud  Saxon.  6.  Archaodozy — Foreign  and  Later  English. 
7.  Numismatics.  8.  Historic il  Antiquities.  9.  Original  Letters.  10.  Topography. 
11.  Literary  Cariosities.  12.  Biography  and  Family  History.  13.  Natural 
History.  14.  Anecdote  and  Humour. 

Each  vol.  consists  of  from  33)  to  350  closely  printed  demy-8vo  pages.  The 
work  is  tastefully  printed  in  old-face  type,  an  I  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and 
roxburgh  half-morocco. 

***  A  full  Prospectus ,  giving  prices  of  the  various  editions ,  and 
information  concerning  the  manner  of  publication,  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  application.  _ 


Now  ready,  post  8vo,  handsomely  printed  in  antique  style,  and  tastefully  bound, 

price  7s  6d. 

ITALIAN  and  OTHER  STUDIES.  By  Dr.  Francis 

Hueffer,  Author  of  “  The  Troubadonrs  :  a  H  story  of  Provencal  Life  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  Szc.  The  Poets  of  Young  Italy — A  Literary 
Friendship  of  the  Fourteenth  Century — The  Renaissance  in  Italy — Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Rossetti’s  Pictures — Troubadonrs,  Ancient  aud  Modern — Music  and 
Musicians — The  Literary  Aspects  of  Schopenhauer’s  Work — Musical  Criticism 
— Mr.  Pepys  the  Musician. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s  63,  post  free. 

COBWEBS  of  CRITICISM.  By  T.  Hall  Caine,  Author  of 

“  Recollections  of  Rossetti,”  &c.  This  work  contains  much  interesting  and 
curious  information  concerning  the  reception  of  the  early  works  of  Byron, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordswor’b,  by  Contemporary  Critics. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pr’ce  3s  6J,  post  free. 

FRENCH  PALACES,  and  other  Essays.  By  Robert  Cutlar- 

Fergosson  Hannay. 


NEW  AND  RECENT  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s,  post  free. 

WIND-VOICES.  By  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  Author  of 

*‘  Song  Tide  ”  and  “  All  in  All.” 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  price  6s,  post  free 

OLD  YEAR  LEAVES :  a  Volume  of  Verse.  By  H.  T. 

Mackenzie  Bell,  Author  of  “  The  Keeping  of  the  Vow,”  &c. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s  6d,  post  free. 

The  NEW  MEDUSA,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eugene  Lee- 

Hamilton,  Author  of  “  God--,  Saints,  and  Men,”  &c. 

In  crown  8vo,  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s  63. 

The  PROPHECY  of  ST.  ORAN,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Mathilde  Blind. 

“A  remarkable  contribution  to  English  literature.” — Times. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d. 

The  GRAVE  of  LOVE,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alexander 

Dewak. 

“  Gives  evidences  of  matured  taste  and  pcetie  insight.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  tastefully  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound  in  cloth,  price  2s  6d,  post-free. 

A  CHAPLET  for  the  CHURCH.  Original  Christian 

Melodies.  By  John  Dawson  Hull,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Wickambrook,  Suffolk. 
•‘These  poems  touch  on  many  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  experience,  and 
in  quality  range  above  the  average  of  modern  sacred  poetry.” — National  Church. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

FOR  DECEMBER. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

Labourers’  and  Artisans’  Dwellings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P. 

The  Ideas  or  an  Exile.  By  H.H.  Prince  Ibrahim  Hilmy. 

The  Educational  Work  op  the  Royal  Academy.  By  Frederick  A.  Eaton. 

A  Year  after  Gahbetta's  Death.  By  Hector  Depasse. 

A  Politician  in  Trouble  about  his  Soul.— Y.  By  the  Hon.  Auberou  Herbert. 
Pro  Patria  :  the  South  African  Problem.  By  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Faure. 
Fire-Discipline.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

In  the  Wrong  Paradise.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

Turkish  Intrigues  iN  Egtpt.  By  A.  M.  Broadley. 

Theories  and  Practice  of  Modern  Fiction.  By  Henry  Norman. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MR.  ISAACS A 

TO  LEEWARD. 

BY 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD, 

AUTHOR  OF  *<  MR.  ISAACS,”  “  DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.” 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  [ This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  G.  MANYILLE  FENN. 

SWEET  MACE.  A  Sussex  Legend  of 

the  Iron  Times.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

[ December  4>th. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  CHETWYND. 

A  MARCH  VIOLET.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Henry  Chetwynd,  Author  of  “  The  Dutch  Cousin.”  3  vols. 
crown  8vo. 


QUATKEFOIL.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 

Deane.  2  vols. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  WALKER. 

This  day,  crown  8vo,  6s ;  by  post,  6s  4d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

THE  REV.  JOHN  SKINNER,  M.A., 

THE  POET-rRIEST  OF  LINSHART,  LONGSIDE,  DEAN  OF  ABERDEEN, 
AUTHOR  OF  “  TULLOCHGORUM,”  &c. 


London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

AN  IMPORTANT  HELP  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

No.  I. — Containing  beautifully  Coloured  Plato  by  T.  PYM. 

Ready  November  17bh,  price  id. 

A  Packet  of  12  Copies  posted  every  Thursday,  6d  Weekly,  post  free. 


Witb  Illustrations. 

“An  admirable  biography,  and  as  carefully  executed  as  it  is  admirable.”— 
Spectator.  _ 


London  :  W.  SKEFF1NGTON  and  SON,  1G3  Piccadilly,  W. 


THE  FOURTH  THOUSAND. 


BRIGHT,  PURE.  ATTRACTIVE. 


SUNDAY, 

Weekly,  id. 

FULL  OF 

ORIGINAL  PICTURES, 

And  delightf-.il  Tales  an  1 
Scraps  for  the  Young. 


Over  200  Illustrations,  i 

1883 

VOLUME, 

Daintily 

Coloured  Elegant 

Boards,  Cloth  gilt, 

3/-  5/- 

NOW  READY. 


iUNDAY, 

Monthly,  3d. 

FULL  OF 
ORIGINAL  PICTURES, 

And  delightful  Tales  and 
Scraps  for  the  Young. 


“  If  this  magazine  finds  its  way  to  the  glance  <  f  a  child,  woe  be  to  the  parent  or 
friend  standing  by  who  does  not  chance  to  h*ve  the  disposition  or  the  means  for 
purchasing  it.  It  is  afcs<  lutely  full  of  charming  pictures  and  interesting  reading. 
The  pictures  are  unquestionably  better  than  those  which  one  finds  in  some  similar 
periodicals.” — Christian  World. 

15 ?  better  magazine  of  its  1 And,  and  we  imagine  no  handsomer 
girt  at  Christmas  time  to  bestow  upon  a  child.” — Church  Times. 


Octavo,  6s,  cloth  boards. 

AMONG  THE  MONGOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  GILMOUR,  M.A.  (of  Peking.) 

With  Map  and  Numerous  Engravings,  from  Photographs  and  Native  Sketches. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“The  ail-pervading  quality  of  this  book  is  its  freshness.” — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

“  There  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  modest  missionary  tells  of  his 
iife  in  Tartar  tents,  of  the  long  rides  across  the  grassy  plain,  and  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  nomads  among  whom  lie  passed  so  many  years.” — Fortnightly  Review , 
“Mr.  Gilmour’s  volume  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  about  a  strange 
people  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.” — Nature. 

A  book  of  no  small  interest.” — Christian  World . 

“If  ever  on  earth  there  lived  a  man  who  kept  the  law  of  Christ,  and  could  givo 
proofs  of  it  and  be  absolutely  unconscious  that  he  was  giving  them,  it  is  this  man, 
whom  the  Mongols  he  lived  among  called  *  our  Gilmour.*  ” — Spectator . 

“  As  giving  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  the  Mongols,  this  book  has  unusual 
merits.  It  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  incisive  style,  often  with  a  dash  of  humour.” — 
Scotsman. 


London :  WELLS  GARDNE  1,  DALTON,  ant  CO 
2  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.O.  ’’ 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  AND  CO.’S 

LIST. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  LIFE. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  and  LITERARY 

REMAINS  of  EDWARD  BULWER,  LORD  LYTTON.  By  his  S  in,  the  Earl 
of  Lytton.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  Fac-siiniles.  Demy  8vo,  clo  h. 

1  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  price  32.s,  next  week. 


HISTORY  of 


Just  ready,  4to,  c'.oth. 

ROME  and 


the  ROMAN 


PEOPLE.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire. 
By  Victor  Duruy.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Illustrated  with 
about  3,000  Eugraving3,  100  Maps,  Plates,  and  numerous  Chromo-lithographs. 
Vol.  I.,  Pait  I.,  Primitive  Times  to  343  B.O.,  price  15s.  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  The 
Licinian  Laws  to  End  of  the  Punic  Wars,  201  B.C.,  price  15s. 

Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  42s. 

A  HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE. 

By  Lucy  M.  Mitchell.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  including  Six  Plates 
in  Phototype. 

*#*  A  Portfolio,  containing  Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  Thirty- 
six  Masterpieces  of  Ancient  Art,  and  entitled  SELECTIONS  from 
ANCIENT  SCULPTURE,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Author,  in  order 
more  amply  to  illustrate  the  subject  treated  of  in  this  Work.  Price  ISs. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Tables  and  Fac-similes,  cloth,  36s. 

The  ALPHABET ;  an  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

“  Destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work.” — Athenceum. 

‘‘Thoroughly  clear  and  readable.” — Saturday  Review. 

■“  A  really  great  work.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

4<  Deserves  to  be  widely  studied.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

,f  A  mine  of  new  and  interesting  facts.” — Westminster  Review. 

“  Brought  up  to  the  present  level  of  knowledge.” — Academy. 

“  Deserves  the  highest  praise.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

41  An  admirable  work.” — Science. 


By 


Demy  8ro,  Is. 

On  the  POWERS  of  the  ALPHABET. 

Thomas  Gordon  Hake.  I.  A  Tonic  Scale  of  Alphabetic  Sounds. 

Demy  8vo,  with  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  cloth,  18s. 

AMONG  the  INDIANS  of  GUIANA.  Being 

Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana.  By 
Everard  F.  im  Thurn,  M.A.  Oxon. 

“  Tropical  scenery,  tropical  beanty,  arid  the  manners  of  primitive  man  in 
British  Guiana  make  the  theme  of  Mr.  Im  Thurn’s  fascinating  volume  of  travel. 

.. . The  botanist  will  find  in  this  book  a  treasure-house  of  his  favourite  lore.” — 

Saturday  Review. 

Now  readv,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

DONAL  GRANT.  A  New  Novel.  By  George 

MacDonald,  Author  of  “  Sir  Gibbie,”  “  Malcolm,”  &c.  3  yols.  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  31s  6d. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispieoe,  crown  8yo,  cloth,  6s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  COURT  and  DIPLO- 

MATIC  LIFE.  By  Georgiana,  Baroness  Bloomfield. 

“  The  narrative  i3  written  throughout  with  unaffected  simplicity,  and  with  a 
winning  absence  of  pretension ;  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  fresh  and  sincere  in 
manner  and  expression.” — Saturday  Review. 

3  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

ROSMINI’S  ORIGIN  of  IDEAS.  Translated 

from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  Sull’  Origins  delle  Idee. 

[Vol.  II.  now  ready ,  16s. 

People’s  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8yo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY:  bis  Letters  and 

Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 

Second  Series,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

PRAYERS,  with  a  DISCOURSE  on 

PRAYER.  By  the  late  George  Dawson,  M.A.  Edited  by  George  St.  Clair. 
Fourth  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

HODSON,  of  HODSON’S  HORSE  ;  or, 

Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  India.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Letters 
of  the  late  Major  W.  S.  R.  Hodson.  With  a  Vindication  from  the  Attack  of 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  G.  II.  Hodson,  M.A,  F.S.A., 
Vicar  of  Enfield,  late  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5 3. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.  An  Essay. 

By  Walter  Bagehot,  Author  of  “  Lombard  Street,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FALLACIES  :  a  View  of  Logic  from  the 

Practical  Side.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Berkeley  Fellow  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  [International  Scientific  Series. 

Limp  parchment,  antique,  or  cloth,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

ENGLISH  COMIC  DRAMATISTS.  Edited 

by  Oswald  Crawfurd.  [The  Parchment  Library. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  5s. 

IONE,  and  OTHER  POEMS.  By  W.  II.  Seal. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

LIFE  THOUGHTS. 


London:  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 
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THE  NEW  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 

“  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  sixpenny  periodical  published.” — Globe. 

“  Au  admirable  sixpennyworth.”— Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  wonderful  sixpennyworth.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

No  III.  NOW  READY,  royal  Svo  (10  inches  by  7  inches),  price  Sixpence. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  for  DECEMBER,  1883. 

1.  Martin  Luther.  Engraved  by  Theodor  Knesing,  from  the  Picture  by  Lucas 

Cranach,  in  the  Pinacothelc  at  Munich.  (Froutispiece.) 

2.  Luther.  James  Sinie.  Illustrated. 

3.  Some  Forgotten  Etchers.  Walter  Armstrong.  With  Illustrations. 

4.  Corn  Cockles.  Grant  Allen.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Parsons. 

5.  The  Story  of  a  Courtship.  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

6.  The  New  Hero.  Theodore  Watts. 

7.  The  Armourer's  Prentices.  Chaps.  6-7.  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Ornaments,  Initial  Letters,  &c. 


Mr.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

EGYPT  : 

AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

By  D.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Russia  :  a  Six  Years’ 
Residence,”  &c.  8vo,  143. 

“  Men  may  differ  from  his  Yiews,  bat  they  will  be  constrained  to  admit  that  he 

advances  no  unconsidered  opitious . And  we  adventure  to  assume  that  his  views 

in  general  are  supported  by  an  authority  greater  than  he.”— Times. 


THE  SOUDAN. 


THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

By  Sir  SAMUEL  WHITE  BAKER,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c  ,  Author  of  "The 
Albert  N’janza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,”  “  Ismailia.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

***  This  book  affords  the  most  complete  account  of  thi3  distant  portion  of 
Egyptian  territory.  _ 

NEW  BOOK  by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

TSAI  AH  oE  JERUSALEM.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L., 

3  LL.D.  Crow'u  8vo,  4s  6d. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “JOHN  1NGLESANT.” 

THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER  MARK;  a  Spiritual 

Romance.  By  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Author  of  ”  John  Inglesant.”  Crown 
8vo,  2s  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN.  A  Series  of  Short  Books  on  his 

Rights  and  Responsib  litie3.  Edited  by  Henry  Craik,  M.A.  New  Volume. 

THE  LAND  LAWS.  By  Frederick  Pollock,  Barrister-at- 

Law,  M.A. ,  Hon.  LL  D.  Edinburgh,  Corpus'Ohristi  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
CiOwn  8vo,  3 s  6J. 

By  Sir  JAMES  FITZJ AMES  STEPHEN. 

THE  ILBERT  BILL,  LETTERS  on.  Reprinted  from  the 

Times.  By  Sir  James  Fitzcames  Stephen,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  a  Judge  of 
t.hp  Hicrh  Oonrt  of  .Tushiofi.  Qneeti’s  Ronnh  Division.  8vo  2s. 


L 


By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  GOSCHEN. 

AISSEZ-FAIRE  and  GOVERNMENT  INTER¬ 
FERENCE.  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Philosophical  Institution 
at  Edinburgh.  By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen.  8vo,  Is. 

SERMONS :  Preached  Mainly  to  Country  Congregations. 

By  the  late  R.ev.  Edward  Bainfs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Yalding,  formerly  Fellow 
aud  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Memoir,  by  Alfred  Barry, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London,  Cauou  of  Westminster,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Crown  8yo,  6s. 

G<  OOD,  the  FINAL  GOAL  of  ILL ;  or,  the  Better  Life 

r  Beyond.  Four  Letters  to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author 
of  “  Eternal  Hope,”  &c.  By  A  Layman.  Crown  Svo,  3s  6d. 

By  Professor  BROOKE  FOSS  WE3TCOTT. 

THE  HISTORIC  FAITH.  Short  Lectures  on  the  Apostles’ 

Creed.  By  B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Fellow  of  King’s  Coileg-1,  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CIERMONS  BREACHED  in  CLIFTON  COLLEGE 

►O  CHAPEL,  1879-83.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A  ,  Head  Master.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  [Next  week. 

MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

jyELICITAS.  A  Tale  of  the  German  Migrations,  A.D.  476. 


By  Felix  Dahn. 
4s  6i. 


Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  A.  C.  E.  Crown  8vo, 

[Nea;fc  week. 


MACMILLAN’S  6s  TRAVEL  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

HIE  VOYAGE  of  the  ‘VEGA,’  round  Asia  and  Europe. 

By  Baron  A.  E.  von  Nordenskiold.  Translated  by  Alexander  Leslie. 
Popular  Edition,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  aud  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  63. 


In  14  vols.  18mo,  21s,  complete  in  box  ;  or  Is  each,  paper  covers  ;  Is  6d,  doth. 

ENRY  JAMES’S  NOVELS  and  TALES. 


H 


PORTRAIT  of  a  LADY.  3  vols. 
RODERICK  HUDSON.  2  vols. 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE  1vol. 
DAISY  MILLER,  &e.  1vol. 

The  MADONNA  of  the  FUTURE. 
1  vol. 


The  AMERICAN.  2  vols. 

The  EUROPEANS.  1  vol. 
CONFIDENCE,  &o.  1  vol. 

SIEGE  of  LONDON,  &c.  1  vol. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE, 
&c. 


M 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  290,  for  DECEMBER, 

price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

1.  True  Statement  of  the  Malthusian  Principle. 

2.  Genius  and  Versatility. 

3.  Exmoor  Memories. 

4.  Senilia:  Prose  Poems  by  Ivan  Turgenief.— II. 

5.  In  Alsace-Lorraine. 

6.  Vox  Populi  :  the  Cynic's  Version. 

7.  Two  Books  on  Eoypt. 

8.  The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chaps.  40-42. 

9.  Review  of  the  Month. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 
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GRIFFITH  &  FARR  AN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Id  parchment  cover,  price  One  Shilling. 

DON’T :  a  Manual  of  Mistakes  and  Improprieties 

more  or  less  Prevalent  in  Conduct  and  Speech.  By  Censok. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  Part  I.  of 

SERMONS  for  the  CHURCH’S  YEAR.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  London,  and  one  of  the 
Six  Preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Contents. 


The  SEASON  of  ADVENT.  Rev.  J.  W.  Keble. 
CHILDREN  of  the  NIGHT  and  of  the  DAY. 
Pl.UMPTRE. 

CONSCIENCE  an  EARNEST  of  the  LAST  DAY  of 
JUDGMENT.  Wilberforce. 

The  DANGER  of  DEPRAVING  the  MORAL  SENSE. 
C.  Bradley. 


USE  to  be  Made  of  MISGIVINGS  of  CONSCIENCE. 
Jebb. 

HASTY  JUDGMENT.  Isaac  Williams. 

CONSOLATIONS  of  a  GOOD  CONSCIENCE.  Dr. 
Dix. 

VISIONS.  Plcmptre. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  TOLS. 

A  Christmas  Rose.  By  Mrs. 

Randolph,  Author  of  “  Gentianclla,”  &c. 

Jonathan  Swift.  By  a  New 

Writer. 

Golden  Girls.  By  Alan  Mnir„ 

Author  of  “  Lady  Beauty,”  &c. 

In  the  West  Countrie.  By  the 

AUTHOR  of  “QUEENIE,”  &e. 

Di  Fawcett.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis, 

Author  of  “  A  Very  Opal,"  &c.  [Jtat  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  THE 
LIBRARIES. 


THROUGH  the  STAGE  DOOR. 

3  vols.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

“  This  bright,  fresh  story  comes  to  us  with  authority 
as  a  picture  of  theatrical  life,  because  it  is  written 
from  within,  by  one  who  knows  what  she  is  speaking 

about _ Our  interest  remains  unabated  to  the  end.” 

— Lady's  Pictorial. 

JENIFER.  3  vols.  By  Annie 

Thomas.  [ Just  ready. 

The  Third  Edition  of 

PEERESS  and  PLAYER.  3  vols. 

By  Florence  Marryat. 

ONLY  a  VILLAGE  MAIDEN. 

2  vols.  By  Lady  Constance  Howard,  Author  of 
“  Mollie  Darling,”  “  Sweetheart  and  Wife,”  &c. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  WOMAN’S  MEMORIES  of 

WORLD-KNOWN  MEN.  Third  Edition.  By 
Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of  “  Recommended  to 
Mercy,"  &c. 

F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


Published  this  day,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s  6d. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES,. 

WITH  PASSAGES  OF  GRADUATED 
DIFFICULTY  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN. 

By  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  aDd 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


Glasgow:  JAMES  MACLEHOSE  and  SONS, 
Publishers  to  the  University. 

London:  MACMILLAN  and  CO. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo,  6s. 

FIFTY-  SEVEN. 

Some  Account  of  the  Administration  of  Indian 
Districts  during  the  Revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

By  HENRY  GEORGE  KEENE,  C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S.*. 
Author  of  “  The  Fall  of  the  Mughal  Empire,”  &c. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Mr.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  WORKS. 


J ust  published.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  doth,  price  ?s. 

EREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS : 

being  Part  IV.  of  “  The  Principles  of  Sociology,” 
(Vol.  II.,  Part  I.)  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  DOCTRINE  of  EVOLUTION. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  Fourth  Edition,  16s. 
PRINCIPLES  of  BIOLOGY.  2  vols.,  34s. 
PRINCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY.  Third  Edition, 
2  vols.,  36s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  SOCIOLOGY.  Second  Edition,. 
Vol.  I.,  21s. 

CEREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS.  7s. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  12s. 

The  DATA  of  ETHICS.  8s. 

Other  Works. 

The  STUDY  of  SOCIOLOGY.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo, 
10s  6d. 

EDUCATION.  6s ;  Cheap  Edition,  2s  6d. 

ESSAYS.  2  vols.,  New  Edition,  16s. 

ESSAYS  (Third  Series).  8s. 

Also,  Mr.  SPENCER’S 

Descriptive  sociology.  Com- 

piled  and  Abstracted  by  Professor  Duncan, 
Dr.  Scheppig,  and  Mr.  Collier.  Folio  bds.  1. 
English,  18s.— 2.  Ancient  American  Races,  16s. — 3. 
Lowest  Races,  Negritoes,  Polynesians,  18s. — 4. 
African  Races,  16s. — 5.  Asiatic  Races,  18s.— 6.  Ameri¬ 
can  Races,  IS s. — 7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  21s. — 8. 
French  Civilisation,  30s. 

A  Detailed  List  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  Works  may  be  hail 
on  application. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Price  Sixpence. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MAXIMS  and 

MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  A  New  Translation,  by  “  N.  M.  P.”  With  his  Portrait,  drawn 
by  himself,  diamond  48mo. 

TWO  FRINGED  BOOKS  for  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

1.  The  RAVEN.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  A  sumptuously 

Illustrated  Edition,  in  a  chromo  cover,  with  fringed  edge,  price  6s;  or,  in  elegant 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  3s  6d. 

2.  The  EVENING  HYMN.  By  the  Rev.  John  Keble. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 


FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILES  by  SEA  and  LAND  in  SIXTY  DAYS. 

A  SCAMPER  THROUGH  AMERICA.  By  T.  S. 

Hudson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  6s. 

“The  author’s  descriptions,  without  being  pretentious,  are  vivid,  so  that  his  book  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  cities,  the  people,  and  the  manner  of  life, 
than  many  a  work  of  greater  elaboration.” — Scotsman. 


1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

MEMORIES  of  SEVENTY  YEARS.  By  One  of 

a  Literary  Family.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin. 

“Much  of  the  book  is  naturally  taken  up  with  the  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  but 
other  literary  characters  of  a  past  day  come  across  the  stage.” — Athenwum. 


GRIFFITH  and  FARRAN,  West  Corner  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Crown  folio,  lialf-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD  :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  Authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Imperial  folio,  balf-bound  russia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imperial  folio,  balf-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes*  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS'  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  *  Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.** — Athenaeum. 

The  MCST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR'S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  ami  Southern  Hemispheres ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Linri  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean ;  Chart  of  the  Wind-,  River  Basins,  &c. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


MESSRS.  WM. 


BLACKWOOD  AKD  SONS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


Note  Heady,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 


Ready  this  day,  price  One  Shilling. 

The  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE,  for 

DECEMBER,  1883. 

1.  Bin. in  I, a  .  By  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton.  (To  be 

Concluded  in  the  Next  Number.) 

2.  Wraxall’s  Memoirs. 

3.  The  Day  After. 

4.  Marshal  Berwick. 

5.  Namesakes. 

6.  The  Way  of  the  World. 

7.  A  Highland  Shealing. 

8.  Women’s  Rights. 

9.  The  Poesy  of  a  Ring. 

10.  Ramblings  of  a  Paper  Knife. 

11.  The  Ensign. 

12.  Ione  Stewart.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  (Con¬ 

cluded.) 

13.  The  Lament  of  the  aesthetic  Young  Lady. 
*.*  Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  “  TEMPLE 

BAR  ”  can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  price  One 
Shilling  each. 


Iu  2  Yols..  30s. 

The  PRIVATE  LIFE  of  MARIE 

ANTOINETTE,  QUEEN  of  FRANCE  and 
NAVARRE.  With  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of 
the  Courts  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.  By 
Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Campan,  First  Lady 
in  Waiting  to  the  Queen.  Au  entirely  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Add  tional  Notes.  Embel¬ 
lished  with  Id  line  Illustrations  on  Steel. 

In  2  vols.,  24s. 

The  GIRL  of  the  PERIOD,  and  other 

Social  Essays. 

“We  may  announce  the  publication  of  a  couple  of 
volumes  which  will  be  eagerly  sought,  by  all  who  take 
pleasure  in  piquant  and  satirical  writing  with  tliat 
little  touch  of  feminine  spitefulness  which  is  not  dis¬ 
agreeable,  except  to  tbosG  who  are,  or  fancy  they  are, 
the  objects  of  it.  Mrs.  Lynn-Linton  has  republished 
her  essays  contributed  daring  a  number  of  years  to 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  the  public  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  once  more  a  series  of  papers 
which  obtained  an  extraordinary  and  well  merited 
success  in  their  time.'* — Times. 

In  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  14s. 

HETH  and  MOAB.  A  Narrative  of 

Explorations  in  SyrU  in  1881  and  1882,  By 
Claud  Reignier  Condor,  R.E. 

•*  Captain  Condor  has  already  proved  his  capacity 
on  more  than  ore  occasion  to  make  the  dry  work  of 

survey  appear  as  interesting  as  a  romance . His 

accuracy,  in  short,  is  as  unimpeachable  as  that  of  an 
explorer  should  always  be ;  his  peculiar  merit  is  in 
showing  that  this  can  be  obtained  without  any  los3 
of  interest.  Captain  Condor  i9  one  of  those  rare 
travellers  who  know  exactly  what  people  want  to  be 
told " — Times. 

A  In  2  vols.,  21s. 

SAVAGE  SVANETIA  ;  or.  Travels  in 

the  Hi  art  of  the  Caucasus.  By  Clive  Phillipps- 
Wolley,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Sport  in  the 
Crimea,"  &c.  Wi  li  14  Illustrations,  engraved  by 
George  Pearson. 

In  1  vol.,  6s 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  LITERARY 

LIFE.  With  Selections  from  her  Favourite  Poets 
and  Prose  Writers.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Portrait. 

“  Few  would  anticipate  the  boundless  store  of  anec¬ 
dote  presented  us  in  this  varied  and  interesting 
volume." — Globe. 

In  1  vol.,  15s. 

RACECOURSE  and  COVERT-SIDE. 

By  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  In  demy  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  by  John  Sturgess. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Each  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


By  WALTER  BESANT. 

This  day  is  published. 

READINGS  in  RABELAIS.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  ‘BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.”’ 

This  day  is  published. 

The  MILLIONAIRE.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  25s  6d. 

By  PRINCIPAL  TULLOCH. 

LUTHER,  and  OTHER  LEADERS  of  the  REFORMATION. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS  on  FORMER  EDITION. 

“We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  in  which  so  much  solid  information  upon  the  leading  aspects  of 
the  great  Reformation  is  presented  in  so  well  packed  and  pleasing  a  form." — Witness. 

“  The  style  is  admirable  iu  force  and  in  patho3,  and  the  book  one  to  be  altogether  recommended." — 
Globe. 

“The  idea  was  excellent,  and  most  ably  has  it  been  executed.  Each  essay  is  a  lesson  in  sound  thinking, 
as  well  as  in  good  writing." — British  Standard. 

“  Dr.  Tnlloch  is  eminently  fair  and  tolerant,  and  speaks  throughout  in  the  character  of  a  historian,  and 
not  of  a  partis  »n  .  ..Papist  and  Protestant,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  Englishman  and  Scotsman,  all  are- 
honestly  and  fairly  dealt  with." — Saturday  Review. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

This  day  is  published. — Second  Edition 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Portrait, 

price  21s. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

My  Education— My  Mother— The  General  Post  Office — Ireland ;  My  First  Two  Novels— My  First  Success 
— “  Barchester  Towers  ”  and  the  “  Three  Clerks  " —  “  Doctor  Thorne “  The  Bertrams  ;"  “  The  West  Indies 
and  the  Spanish  Main" — “The  Cornhill  Magazine”  and  “  Framley  Parsonage" — “Castle  Richmond 
“Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson;"  ‘‘North  America:"  “Orley  Farm" — “  The  Small  House  at  Allington,"' 
“Can  You  Forgive  Her?"  “Rachel  Ray"  and  the  “  Fortnightly  Review" — “The  Claverings,"  the  “Pall 
Mall  Gazette,"  “Niua  Balatka,"  and  “Linda  Tressel " — On  Novels  aud  the  Art  of  Writiug  Them — On 
English  Novelists  of  the  Present  Day — On  Criticism — “The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset;"  Leaving  the  Post 
Office;  “St.  Paul’s  Magazine" — Beverley — The  American  Postal  Treaty;  The  Questiou  of  Copyright  with 
America  ;  Four  more  Novels — “  The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton  “  Sir  Harry  Hotspur;"  “  An  Editor's  Tales  ;" 
“Cmsar" — “Ralph  the  Heir;"  “The  Eustace  Diamonds;"  “Lady  Anna;"  “Australia" — “The  Way  we 
Live  Now  "  and  “  The  Prime  Minister,"  &c. 

By  Miss  GORDON  CUMMING. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

[Immediately  r 

By  Major  COCHRAN. 

Immediately  will  be  published. 

A  HANDY  TEXT-BOOK  on  MILITARY  LAW.  Compiled 

chiefly  to  Assist  Officers  preparing  for  Examination,  also  for  all  Officers  of  the  Regular  and  Auxiliary 
Forces.  Specially  arranged  according  to  the  Syllabus  of  Subjects  of  Examination  for  Promotion,  Queen’s 
Regulations,  1883.  Comprising  also  a  Synopsis  of  Part  of  the  Army  Act.  By  Majjr  F.  Cochran,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Regiment,  Garrison  Instructor,  North  British  District.  In  L  vol.  crown  8vo. 

By  G.  C.  DAVIES,  Author  of  “The  ‘Swan’  and  her  Crew.” 

This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS  ;  or,  the  Waterways, 

Lagoons  and  Decoys  of  East  Anglia.  Illustrated  with  12  Full-page  Plates,  post  8vo,  14s. 

“  Mr.  Davies  gives  U9  a  succession  of  charming  pictures  of  the  Broads,  all  tinged  with  personal  adventure — 
in  fact,  he  describes  them  with  all  the  living  details  that  make  up  the  varied  ‘  Life  on  the  Broads.'  With  a 
keen  relish  for  fishing,  fowliug,  yachting,  and  boating,  Mr.  Davies,  in  a  pleasantly  chatty  manner,  tells  us 
about  all  these  things  as  they  are  followed  on  the  Broads  ;  and  his  vivacious  pen  at  the  same  time  imparts  all 
the  information  which  any  one  visiting  the  Broads  for  the  first  time  would  like  to  have." — Field. 

“The  author’s  descriptions  are  so  easy,  fluent,  and  understandable,  his  accounts  of  repeated  annual  visits 
to  Norfolk  at  varying  times  of  the  year,  and  with  different  companions,  are  so  graphic  and  realistic,  that 
every  page  of  his  work  teems  with  interest  and  amusement."—  Whitehall  Review . 

By  the  COUNTESS  DE  LA  WARR. 

An  EASTERN  CRUISE  in  the  ‘  EDELINE.’  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  Part  III.,  price  2s,  of 

Mr.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  Pronouncing,  Etymological,  aud  Explanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms, 
Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words.  To  which  are  appended 
Lists  of  Scripture  and  other  Proper  Names,  Abbreviations,  and  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Stormonth,  Author  of  “  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
fur  Schools  and  Colleges,"  &c.  The  Pronunciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H~  Phelp,  M.A.* 
Cantab. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “The  WOOING  O’T." 

THE  EXECUTOR. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  “  Her  Dearest  Foe,”  “  Which  Shall  It  Be 
By  the  Hon.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD. 

ABIGEL  ROWE.  A  Chronicle  of  the 

Regency. 

“Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  admirable  style 
of  narrative,  injenious  construction  of  plot,  and  bold 
delineation  of  character  will  expect  much  from  the 
title,  and,  contrary  to  the  adage,  they  will  not  be 
disappointed." — Daily  Telegraph. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART," 

&c. 

BELINDA.  By  Rhoda  Broughton, 

Author  of  “  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower,"  &e.  3  vols. 
“Every  one  must  perceive  the  life  and  beauty  of 
Miss  Broughton’s  writing.  Belinda  is  quite  as  good 
company  as  her  elder  si.-ters,  Joan,  Nancy,  and  Co. 
The  spirit  of  fun  is  alive  and  bold  as  ever.  The 
descriptions  of  nature  are  romantic  without  being 
vague,  faithful  in  detail,  and  ti  lie  in  sentiment.  The 
characters,  after  Miss  Broughton’s  fashion,  are  drawn 
in  types.  The  minor  ones  are  capital,  and  the  hero 
has  the  rare  merit  of  b<  ing  very  much  in  love  without 
being  ridiculous." — Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

EPHRAIM:  a  Philosophical  Novel. 

From  the  German  of  Augustus  Niemann.  Bv 
Christina  Tyrrell,  Translatress  of  “Success," 
“  Under  a  Charm." 


.ICHAED  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

This  day  is  published. — Fifth  Edition. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Author  of 

“  Piccadilly,”  &c.  Illustrated,  price  21s. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful . The  book  is  one  wliioh  everybody  will  greedily  read  and  greatly  admire . It 

contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary  novelists  for  the  production  of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” 
— AtheiuBum. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  through  con¬ 
secutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure  to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal. " — Spectator . 
“  The  whole  book  sparkles  with  brilliant  dialogue.” — London  Guardian. 

By  the  Author  of  “  MISS  MOLLY.” 

This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  25s  6d. 

“  In  the  lives  of  those  whose  fortunes  are  more  particularly  dealt  with  there  are  as  many  moving 

incidents  as  though  the  tale  had  been  one  of  passion  and  adventure . Slight  in  its  outline,  this  story  is  full 

of  charming  details.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  forming  one  continuous  narrative  ;  while  the  characters, 
few  in  number,  are  all  charmingly  life-like." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  It  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  the  dialogue  is  unusually  bright  and  daintily  humorous." — London  Guardian , 

By  RUDOLPH  LINDAU. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  PHILOSOPHER’S  PENDULUM,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8 vo,  7s  6d. 

By  Professor  MOMERIE. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  ORIGIN  of  EVIL ;  and  other  Sermons.  Third  Edition, 

enlarged,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

This  day  is  published. 

PERSONALITY.  The  Beginning  and  End  of  Metaphysics, 

and  a  Necessary  Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  3s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY. 

“The  secret  of  Mist  Buckley's  success  as  a  popular  expounder  of  the  abstruse 
results  of  the  highest  scientific  research  is  her  own  mastery  of  the  processes  and 
results.  She  is  content  with  no  second-hand  knowledge  ;  she  has  in  all  cases  gone 
to  the  fountain-head." — Times. 

NOW  READY. 

■Crown  Svo,  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s  6d ;  cloth  plain,  7s  6d ; 

calf,  12s  6d. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL 

SCIENCE, 

And  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Present  Time. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

The  New  Edition  has  been  carefuUy  brought  up  to  the  present  s^ate  of  informa¬ 
tion,  especially  as  regards  electricity  and  biology,  in  which  such  rapid  strides  are 
being  made,  and  tli9  final  chapter  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten. 


“  The  work,  though  mainly  intended  for  children  and  youu?  persons,  may  be 
■most  advantageously  read  by  many  persons  of  riper  age,  and  may  serv^to  implant 
in  their  minds  a  fuller  and  clearer  concept  on  of  ‘  the  promises,  the  achievements, 
nnd  the  claims  of  Science.’  .  ...  A  ve  y  useful  feature  of  Miss  Buckley’s  wo-  k  is  the 
bibliographical  note  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  iudievting  to  the  student 
what  books  to  consult  in  order  to  fill  up  the  outline  here  placed  before  him.” — 
-Journal  of  Science. 

“Miss  Buckley’s  stylo  is  ambitiously  simp’e,  yet  it  never  becomes  bald  ;  ele- 
meutary  facts  aud  reasonings  appear  on  every  page,  but  there  is  never  a  platitude. 
Every  page  is  smooth  and  delightful  reading,  yet  not  even  the  most  superfic  al 
reader  can  help  being  seriously  and  permanently  interested  and  instructed  by  the 
subject-matter  .The  range  of  the  sciences  touched  on  is  wide,  but  a  critical  eye 
will  look  iu  vaiu  lor  any  trace  of  half-knowledge  or  imperfect  understanding. 
The  author  has  no  fear  of  touching  difficult  subjects;  she  makes  straight  for  the 
dangerous  places;  but  she  never  comes  to  grief.  This  argues  a  genuine  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  science,  which  the  critic  is  only  too  glad  to  recognise 

and  applaud . We  know  very  few  men  who  could  have  written  so  charming  and 

-so  simple  a  history  as  this  ;  it  has  all  the  best  properties  of  a  woman’s  s  yle.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  we  know  still  fewer  women  who  could  have  handled  matters  so 
manifold  and  so  various,  with  so  firm  a  grasp  aud  so  accurate  a  touch.” — Journal 
of  Education. 


Fourth  Thousand,  post  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s  6d. 

WINNERS  IN  LIFE’S  RACE; 

Or,  the  Great  Backboned  Family. 

“An  account  of  vertebrate  animals,  written  with  s  ich  natural  spirit  and 
■vivacity  that  it  might  convert  even  a  literary  person  to  natural  science.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

“We  can  conceive  no  better  gift-bnok  than  th’s  volume  Miss  Buckley  has 
spared  no  pains  to  incorporate  in  her  book  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 
The  illustrations  in  the  book  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  they  are  numerous, 
•accurate,  and  striking.”— Spectator. 


Eighth  Thousand,  post  Svo,  with  up  wards  of  100  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6*. 

LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN  : 

Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from  the  Amoeba  to  the  Insects. 

“None  will  read  its  introductory  chapter  without  advantage,  and  few  will  read 

the  volume  through  without  enjoyment . What  constitute*  the  book’s  chiof 

charm  is  the  marvellously  simple,  yet  quite  scientific,  style  which  runs  through 
it ;  the  food  for  thought  and  future  study  which  it  affords,  and  the  truly  philo¬ 
sophic  glow  which  lights  up  its  every  page . The  work  forms  a  charming  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  zoology — the  science  of  living  things — which,  wre  trust, 
will  find  its  way  into  many  hands.” — Nature. 

“  This  book  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  natural 
science.  It  appears  in  the  gui  e  of  a  gift-book  at  a  festive  season  of  the  year,  but 
its  real  value  will  scarcely  be  understood  until  the  summer  studies  of  the  young 
biologist  begin.  It  is  not  merely  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure  to  recommend  its  attractive 
and  carefully  written  pages.” — Academy. 


Fourteenth  Thousand,  post  8vo,  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edge3,  6s. 

THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 

“  Her  methods  of  preseutiug  certain  facts  and  phenomena  difficult  to  grasp  are 
■most  original  and  striking,  and  admirably  calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to 

realise  the  truth . The  bo  *k  ab>unds  with  beautifully  engraved  and  thoroughly 

appropriate  illustrations,  and  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts 
we  know  of  to  combine  the  dulce  with  the  utile.  We  are  sure  any  of  the  older 
'Children  would  welcome  it  as  a  Christmas  present ;  but  it  deserves  to  take  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  literature  of  youth.” — Times. 


Third  Edition,  folded  in  cloth  cover,  Is  6d. 

BOTANICAL  TABLES  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 

Table  of  Common  Terms  used  in  Describing  Plants. 

COMPRISING  THOSE  USUALLY  REQUIRED  IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 
EXAMINATION  FOR  JUNIORS. 

Also  a  Table  o£  the  Chief  Natural  Orders  of  British  Plauts,  arranged  according  to 
Bkntiiam  and  Oliver. 

“The  arrangement  is  gool,  and  to  every  one  looking  forward  to  faking  np 
botany  as  an  examination  subject  there  careful  tables  are  almost  indispensable.” 
—School  Guardian. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  &  CO. 

ADVENT. 

Just  ready.  Second  Edition,  cloth,  2s  61. 

A  PRESENT  CHRIST.  Short  Daily  Readings  for  Foul' 

Week-*.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.vrloch  Pott  r,  M.A. 

Tbe  Incarnation  a  I  ivine  Plan — The  Incarnation  a  Historical  Fact — The 
Incirnation  a  Present  Retlity— The  Incarnation  a  Future  Hope. 

“  A  valuable  tre  itise  on  the  deepest  and  most  bles-ei  myst  ry  of  the  Christian 
Faith.” — National  Church. 

Just  ready,  cloth  boards,  3-  6d,  uniform  with  “A  Manual  for  Lent.” 

A  MANUAL  for  ADVENT.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C. 

Woodhouse,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Hulrne,  Manchester. 


Now  ready,  Second  E  lition,  c’oth  boards,  3s  61. 

The  SUFFERER’S  GUIDE.  By  Elizabeth  Harcourt 

Mitchell,  Author  of  “  The  Beautiful  Fvp,”  Ac.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  M.A.,  Hou.  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Just  read  v,  Second  Edit’on,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  cloth  boirds,  IO3  61. 

INDEX  CANONUM.  The  Greek  Text.  An  English 

Translation,  and  a  Complete  Digest  of  the  Entire  Co  le  of  C  muu  Law  of  the 
Und  v  ded  Primitive  Church  ;  with  a  Dissertation  of  the  Seventh  Canon  of 
Ephems,  and  the  Chalcedoni.an  Decree  of  Doctrinal  Liberty.  By  John 
Fulton,  D.  I).,  LL.D.,  Reot>r  of  St.  George’s  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  a 
Prefatory  Notice  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Now  ready,  cloth  boards,  7s  6d. 

The  LAWS  of  MARRIAGE.  Containing  the  Hebrew  Law, 

R  'man  Law,  the  Law  of  the  New  Testament,  aud  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Universal  Church,  concerning-  the  Impediments  of  Marriage  and  tbe  Dis  oln- 
tion  of  the  Marriage  Bond,  Digested  aud  Arranged  with  Notes  and  Scholia. 
By  John  Fulton,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

NOW  READY.— NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  BI3HOP  OF  BEDFORD. 

PASTORAL  WORK.  Uniform  in  siza  with 

“  Pastor  in  Parochia.”  Cloth  boards,  2s  6d. 

BISHOP  of  TRURO’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  CHASTENING  of  the  LORD.  Fp.  3vo,  cloth  boards,  Is. 
NEW  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

The  NKW  BOOK  in  COLOURS  by  H.  J.  A.  MILES. 

FROM  DO-NOTHING  HALL  TO  HAPPY-DAY  HOUSE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Left  till  Called  for.”  Daiutily  printed  in  Colours,  from 
Designs  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles.  Illustrated  Cover,  cloth  back,  coloured  edges, 
fcap.  oblong,  2s  6d. 

“  A  very  pre'ty  allegory  for  children.  The  illustrations  in  colour  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  chaste,  and  are  most  natural.” — The  Artist. 


C-IT  T.  PYM’S  NEW  BOOK.  Beautifully  printed  in  the  best  style  of 
Chromo-lithography.  With  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations,  repre¬ 
senting  Gerda  and  Kay’s  Adventures  in  Various  Countries,  as  contained 
in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Hans  Andersen’s  Stories. 

The  SNOW  QUEEN.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Illustrated  iu  Colours  by  T.  Pym.  Fcap.  4to,  Illustrated  Cover,  cloth  back, 
coloured  edges,  5 «.  _ 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  T.  PYM. 

An  Illustrated  Book  of  Child-life.  Beautifully  priuted  in  the  best  style  of 
Chromo-lithography,  bound  in  an  Illustrated  Cover,  paper  boards,  cloth  back,  3s  6d. 
CHILDREN  BUSY, 

CHILDREN  GLAD. 

CHILDREN  NAUGHTY, 

CHILDREN  SAD. 

Pictures  in  Colours  by  T.  PY'M.  Stories  by  L.  C. 

Times. — “  Most  charming . The  pictures  are  very  pretty,  and  the  children 

represented  in  them  like  real  children  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  nurseries.  The 
excellent  stories  of  ‘  L.  C.’  display  a  delicate  faney,  and  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  for  their  literary  merit,  by  grown  people  as  well  as  children.” 

WTTH  TINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  T.  PYM. 

PICTUPvES  from  the  POETS.  An  Illustrated  Book  of 

Child  Life.  In  red  and  brown  tints,  beautifully  printed  in  the  best  style  of 
cliroino  lithography.  Bound  in  an  Illustrated  Cover,  paper  boards,  cloth 
back,  pi  ice  3s  6d. 

“  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  publishers  have  provided  another  work 
by  the  same  fa'ented  ai  ti  t,  wherein  we  find  many  sweetly  pretty  and  fanciful 
designs  of  child-life  well  printed  in  red  aud  brown  tiuts.  Wo  can  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  this  very  artistic  little  book.” — Literary  Churchman. 

UNDER  the  KING’S  BANNER.  By  C.  A.  Jones.  With 

Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  i  lustrated  by  John  Sadler. 
Square  16ino,  cloth,  bevelled  boare.s,  2s  6d ;  whole  calf,  half-extra,  red  edge3, 
6s.  [Now  ready. 

PEAS-BLOSSOM.  By  the  Author  of  “Honor  Bright,” 

“One  of  a  Covey,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illn.strati  ms  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s  6  1. 

“  A  delightfully  written  book . for  boys  aud  girls  of  about  twelve.  The  best 

book  of  the  season.” — Standard. 

With  upwards  of  40  Illustrations. 

ONLY  a  GIRL :  a  Story  of  a  Quiet  Life.  A  Tale  of 

Brittany.  Adopted  from  the  French  by  C.  A.  Jones,  Author  of  “  Count  up 
the  Sunny  Days,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  extra  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s  6d. 

“  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  brightly  written  and  homely  narrative.” 

— Saturday  Review. 

Priuted  in  sepia,  on  a  Paper  spec'allv  made  to  take  Colours. 

OUTLINE  PICTURES  for  LITTLE  PAINTERS.  By 

H.  J.  A.  Miles.  These  are  Bold  Designs,  (9ize  5*-  iu.  by  65m.)  Crown  4to, 
with  beautifully  executed  cover  in  colours.  Is  ;  in  cloth,  2s. 

WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  T.  PYM. 

The  CHILD’S  OWN  STORY-BOOK.  In  large  type  and 

easy  words.  Square  16mo,  extra  cloth  b  iards,  Is  6J. 

A  Cheap  Edition  of 

MY  FAVOURITE  STORY-BOOK.  Crown  4to,  paper 

covers.  Is. 

“  A  pretty  little  book  for  school  prize  or  present . Told  in  a  crisp  and  spark* 

ling  manner,  with  a  full-page  illustration  on  every  other  page.” — Public  Opinion. 
The  NEW  BOOK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “WATCHERS  on  the  LONGSHIPS.” 

MARTIN,  the  SKIPPER.  A  Tale  for  Boys  and  Seafaring 

Folk.  By  James  F.  Cobb,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  3s  6d  ;  whole  calf,  half-extra,  marble  edg;s,  9i. 
“Weshouldimaginetko.se  queer  folk  iudeed  who  could  not  read  this  story 
with  ea?er  interest  and  pleasure,  be  they  boys  or  g.rls,  young  or  old - We  can¬ 

not  sufficiently  commend  the  style  iu  which  tbe  book  is  written,  and  tha 
religious  spirit  which  pervades  it.” — Christian  World. 

London:  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


December  1,  1883.] 
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B I C KERS 


AND  SON’S  LIST. 


MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


A  New  Library  Edition,  in  5  vols.  medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £3. 

WRAXALL’S  HISTORICAL  and  POSTHUMOUS 

MEMOIRS,  1722-1784.  By  Sir  Nathaniel  William  Wraxall,  Bart.  With 
Corrections  and  Additions  from  the  Author’s  own  MS.,  and  Illustrative  Notes 
By  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Dr.  Doran.  To  which  are  added,  Reminiscences  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Personages  during  the  last  and  present  Centuries,  from  the 
Author's  unpublished  MS.  The  whole  Edited  and  Annotated  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.  A.  Finely  Engraved  Portraits. 

%*  See  Temple  Bar  Magazine  for  December. 


A  Handsome  Library  Edition,  lim'ted  to  500  Copies.  Vols.  I.  to  XII.  now  ready. 

SWIFT’S  WORKS.  With  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  19  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

V*  This  is  a  carefnl  and  elegant  reprint  of  the  Second  (and  be?t)  Edition.  Only 
750  Copies,  each  numbered,  have  been  printed,  251  of  which  were  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  sale  in  America. 

***  Subscribers’  names  will  be  received,  for  a  short  time  only,  at  10s  6d  per 
volume. 

An  extra  Illustrated  Edition,  100  Engraved  Portraits. 

EVELYN’S  DIARY  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Edited 

from  the  Original  MSS.  by  William  Bray,  F.S  A.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S. A.,  and  12 1  Illustrations.  4  vols.  8vo, 
half*roxburghe,  gilt  top,  price  £3  3s. 


BICKERS  AND  SON’S  CROWN  LIBRARY. 

MOTLEY’S  RISE  of  the  DUTCH  REPUBLIC  :  a  History. 

By  John  Lothrgp  Motley.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKE  of  SAINT-SIMON  on  the 

REIGN  of  LOUIS  XIV.  and  the  REGENCY.  Tran  lated  from  the  French 
by  Bayle  St.  John.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

***  New  Volumes  will  be  added  at  short  intervals  to  this  Ser  ies . 


BICKERS  AND  SON’S  3s  6d  STANDARD  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s  6d. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  NELSON. 

COOK’S  VOYAGES.  By  Dr.  Kippis. 

The  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD.  By  Goldsmith. 

LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKESPEARE. 

“  Messrs.  Bickers  and  Son  produce  three  Christmas  books  which  have  delighted 
lads  from  time  now  immemorial.  One  is  a  narrative  of  ‘  Cook’s  Voyages  Round 
the  World.*  Who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not  remember  with  delight  the 
story  of  there  voyages,  read  when  he  was  young  many  years  ago  ?  What  they 
were  then  they  are  still — an  incitement  to  healthy  adventure,  and  a  sound  means 
of  conveying  good  geographical  information.  The  volume  is  illustrated  very 
beautifully  by  photogravure.  Another  volume  is  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s 
‘  Tales  from  Shakespeare.’  What  need  is  there  to  say  a  word  about  these  ?  They 
have  won  their  way  iuto  public  favour.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third 
volume  of  ‘  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.*  It  has  taken  its  place  among  a  standard 
literature  which  not  only  boys  but  men  enjoy.  Of  all  the  three  volumes  it  may  be 
said  that  nothing  has  been  spared  in  the  excellence  of  their  get-up,  aud  that  they 
are  iu  all  respects  admirable  as  presents.” — Scotsman,  Nov.  27th,  1883. 

A  New  Volume  in  7s  6d  Illustrated  Gift-Book  Series. 

The  HEROES  of  ENGLAND;  Stories  of  the  Lives  of 

England’s  Warriors,  by  Land  and  Sea.  By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  “  Boyhood 
of  Great  Men,”  &c.  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the  Career  of  Admiral 
Col  ingwor-d.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  in  permanent  photography.  Cloth 
elegant,  gilt  edges,  7s  6J  ;  or  calf,  12s  6d. 


***  Only  89  copies  of  this  Superb  Work  remain  unsold,  and  the  price  will 
shortly  be  rale  el  to  Five  Guineas. 

“A  MAGNIFICENT  PRESENT.” 

BIDA’S  ETCHINGS.  The  Authorised  Version  of  the 

FOUR  GOSPELS,  with  the  whole  of  the  Superb  Etchings  on  Steel  (132),  after 
Drawings  by  M.  Bi  la.  In  4  vols.  folio,  appropriately  bound  in  cloth  extra. 
Published  price,  £12  12s.  Offered  at  Four  Guineas.  4  vols.  iu  2.  Bound  iu 
the  best  morocco  extra,  gilt  edge?,  £18  18s.  Offered  at  Ten  Guineas.  Or  half¬ 
morocco,  £15  15s.  Offered  at  Five-and-a-Half  Guineas. 

***  The  Drawings,  Etchings,  and  Engravings  occupied  a  period  of  twelve  years 
in  preparation;  an  i  a:i  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  splendid  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fa  t  that  upwards  of  FIFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  have 
been  expended  on  its  production.  It  obtained  for  its  Publishers  the  DIPLOME 
D’HONNKUK  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESS  NOTICES. 

‘‘To  a  celebrated  French  designer,  M.  Bida,  belong  the  illustrations,  which 
stand  apart  from  the  text.  Before  commencing  this  work,  destined  to  be  the 
principal  achievement  of  his  life,  M.  Bida  travelled  in  Palestine,  and  drew  on  the 
spot  the  landscapes,  the  types,  the  costum  s,  which  have  scarcely  altered  in  nine¬ 
teen  centuries,  for  the  East  is  a  vast  conservatory  of  unchangeable  things.  The 
128  plates  which  he  has  produced  in  nine  years  form  a  veritable  Gospef gallery. 
They  have  been  etched  by  our  best  artists,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Edmond 
H4douin,  a  good  painter,  an  excellent  engraver,  the  most  tasteful  and  con¬ 
scientious  of  men.” — Athenaeum. 

“  M.  Bida’s  illustrations  preserve  throughout  the  pure  tone  of  religious  feeling. 

. The  illustrations  of  this  work  are,  indeed,  nearly  all  tigure-pictures  ;  M.  Bida 

knows  his  strength,  and  gives  ns  but  few  landscapes.  What  can  be  better  thau 
the  bold  foreground,  grouped  with  figures  and  bathed  with  light,  in  the  drawing- 
of  the  ‘  Sermon  on  the  Mouut  ?’  Of  the  art  of  grouping  M.  Bid  i  is  a  master,  and 
there  is  neither  monotony  nor  uncouth  variety  in  the  manner  in  which  he  peoples 
his  drawings.  His  figures  are  disposed  with  a  subdued  effectiveness  always  as 

just  as  it  is  striking . The  finest  and  most  powerful  of  all  his  drawings  is,  to  our 

mind,  that  of  Jesus  seated  by  the  sea,  the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  solitude  being 
well  expressed  in  the  single  figure  musing  by  the  waters  .  .We  now  take  leave 
of  this  maguifieent  publication,  declaring  again  that,  while  its  art  is,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  wanting  in  the  absolute  power  necessary  to  cope  with  so  supreme  a 
theme,  it  is  extraordinarily  various,  subtle,  and  skilful.” — Times. 


ILLUSTRATED  SERIES  of  STANDARD  7s  6d  GIFT- 

BOOKS.  Moral,  Instructive,  and  Amusing', 

*»*  This  Series  of  Standard  Books  is  printed  from  new  type,  on  good  paper ;  the 
binding  is  elegant  and  appropriate,  while  the  Photographs,  which  are  from  the 
finest  Engravings,  render  it  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Series  ever  published. 

Extract  from  Notice  in  the  “  Times,”  December  22nd,  1832. 

“  When  we  say  they  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Bickers,  of  Leicester  Square,  we  have 
vouched  for  the  taste  and  finish  of  the  workmanship.  We  may  add  that  these 
volumes  are  wonderfully  cheap,  since  they  belong  to  what  Messrs.  Bickers  term 
their  Seven-and-Sixpennv  Gift-book  Series.” 

Demy  8vo,  illustrated  with  permanent  Photographs,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges, 
7s  6d;  calf  extra,  12s  6d  each. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE.  By  J. 

G.  Lockhart.  9  Photographs. 
WELLINGTON.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell. 

A  New  Edition.  12  Photographs. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Defoe.  12 
Photogi’aphs. 

The  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  By  John 
Bhntan.  12  Photographs. 

ROYAL  CHARACTERS  from  Sir 
WALTER  SCOTT.  By  W.  T. 
Dobson.  12  Photographs. 

The  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD.  By 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  12  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  GIRLHOOD  of  SHAKESPEARE'S 
HEROINES.  By  Mart  Cowden 
Clarke.  9  Photographs. 


COOK’S  VOYAGES.  With  an  Account 
of  his  Life  by  A.  Kippis,  D.D.  12 
Photographs. 

BEAUTIES  of  SHAKESPEARE.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  12 
Photographs. 

LIMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE.  12  Photographs. 

NELSON.  By  Robert  Sodthet.  12 
Photographs. 

OUR  SUMMER  MIGRANTS.  By  J. 
E.  Harting.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

SELBORNE,  The  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  and  ANTIQUITIES  of.  By 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A. 
Wood  Engravings. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH’S  LIFE  and 
TIMES.  By  John  Forster.  40 
Wood  Engravings. 


Author’s  Edition. 

BJORNSON’S  NORSE  TALES.  Translated  by  R.  B, 

Anderson.  In  seven  tasteful  volumes,  the  first  of  which  has  a  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  2s  6d. 


SYNNOYE  SOLBAKKEN. 
ARNE. 

A  HAPPY  BOY. 

The  FISHER  MAIDEN. 


The  BRIDAL  MARCH,  and  Other 
Stories. 

CAPTAIN  MANSANA,  and  Other 
Stories. 

MAGNHILD. 


LACROIX’S  WORKS  ON  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

***  NOTICE. — Very  few  sets  remain ;  and  at  these  prices  the  Books  could  not  be 

reprinted. 

Imp.  8vo,  ologantiy  bound  in  cloth,  fnll  gilt  sides  and  leather  baok. 

The  ARTS  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES  and  at  the  PERIOD 

of  the  RENAISSANCE.  New  Edition,  including’  the  Chapter  on  Music.  By 
Paul  Lacroix.  20  Chromo-lithographs  and  420  Wood  Engravings,  £1  11s  6d» 
Offered  at  25s. 


***  The  Set  complete  in  case,  21s. 

Extract  from  Press  Notice  in  the  “Scotsman,”  November  24th,  1883. 
This  edition  is  neatly  got  up  in  all  respects.  It  will  be  distinctly  a  boon  to 
the  readers  of  fiction  Everyone  who  can  recognise  the  true  dramatic  capacity, 
and  who  has  the  power  of  tracing  the  workings  of  a  great  mind  in  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  character,  will  not  fail  to  enjoy  these  books.  The  stories  are  full  of 
tenderness  and  strength.  There  is  no  lack  of  incident,  and  they  make  us 
acquainted  with  features  of  Norse  life  which  will  be  of  deep  interest  to  all  who 
remember  how  closely,  after  all,  Norway  is  connected  with  this  country.” 

New  (Sixth)  Edition,  considerably  augmented,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  16*. 

CHAFFER’S  HALL-MARKS  on  GOLD  and  SILVER 

PLATE,  with  Tables  of  D.ite  L  tters  used  in  all  the  Assay  Offices  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  a  History  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Trade  in  France. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  186  pp.,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

WORK  for  WOMEN.  By  Elizabeth  Kingsbury. 

*»*  A  most  Important  Book  for  Women. 


MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  and  DRESS  DURING  the 

MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Illustrated  with  15  Chromo-litho- 
graphic  Prints,  and  upwards  of  400  Engravings  on  Wood,  £1  lls  6d.  Offered 
at  17s  6d. 

MILITARY  and  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES, 

and  at  the  PERIOD  of  the  RENAISSANCE.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  13  Chromo¬ 
lithographs  and  400  Engravings  on  Wood,  £1  lls  6d.  Ottered  at  17s  6d. 

The  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Its  Institutions,  Customs, 

and  Costumes.  France,  1700-1789.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Illustrated  by  21 
Chromo-lithographs  and  351  Wood  Engravings,  £2  2s.  Offered  at  25s. 

SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES, 

and  at  the  PERIOD  of  the  RENAISSANCE.  With  13  Chromo-lithographs 
and  400  Engravings  on  Wood,  £1  lls  61.  Offered  at  17s  Gd. 

***  Sets  of  the  above  Five  Volumes  are,  for  a  short  time  only,  offered  at  £5* 
Or,  elegantly  bound  in  the  best  morocco,  super  extra,  gilt  edges,  at  Ten  Guineas. 

MUSIC.  A  Supplementary  Chapter  to  “The  Arts  of  the 

Midd'c  Ages,”  and  paged  to  follow  on  that  volume.  With  21  Illustrations 
and  1  Chromo-lithograph.  Wrapper,  2s  6d. 


BICKERS  and  SON,  1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


*** 


Complete  List  of  all  the  Neiv  Christmas  and  Juvenile  Looks,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  free  on  application. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  LIST. 


OLD  LATIN  BIBLICAL  TEXTS: 

No.  I.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (el),  now  numbered 
Lat.  11,553  in  th^National  Library  at  Paris. 
With  Introduction,  descriptive  of  the  Manuscript, 
and  Five  Appendices,  containing  some  Account  of 
the  Latin  MSS.  used  by  Erasmus  and  R.  Stephens, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  MSS.  collated  by  John 
Walker,  with  some  Notes  on  his  Life,  and  the 
chief  Defects  of  Martianay’s  collation.  Edited  by 
John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  and  Chap’ain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Small  quarto,  paper  covers,  6s. 

[In  a  few  day  a. 

An  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR  aud  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  O.  W. 
Tancock,  M  A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School. 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

An  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  and  READ- 

ING  BOOK,  for  Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools. 
By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A,  Third  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  PHILOLOGY  of  the  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 


A  BOOK  for  the  BEGINNER  in 

ANGLO-SAXON.  By  John  Earle,  M.A.,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In 

Prose  and  Verse.  With  Grammatical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet, 
M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  8s  6d. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  PRIMER.  With 

Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  the  Same 
Author.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.  From  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMILIES  to 
KING  HORN,  A.D.  1150— A.D.  1300.  Extra  fcap. 
Bvo,  cloth,  9$. 

Part  II.  From  ROBERT  of  GLOUCESTER  to 
GOWER,  A  D.  1293— A.D.  1393.  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TURE,  from  the  Ploughmau’s  Crede  to  the 
Sliepheardes  Calender  A.D.,  1391— A.D.  1579. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 
By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT  PLAYS. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wrioht,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo,  stiff  covers. 

The  TEMPEST.  Is  6d. 

KING  LEAR.  Is  6d. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Is  6d. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM.  Is  61. 
JULIUS  CiESAR.  2s. 

OOhlOLANUS.  2s  Sd. 

RICHARD  III.  2}  6d. 

HENRY  V.  2a. 


SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT  PLAYS. 


Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A  ,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  aud  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A  ,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  MERCHANT  of  VENICE.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  Is. 
RICHARD  II  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is  63. 

MACBETH.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  la  6d.  [2s. 

HAMLET,  PRINCE  of  DENMARK.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 

MILTON.  —  The  AREOPAGITICA. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  W. 
Hales,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Eng  ish  Literature  at 
King’s  College,  London.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

MILT0N.-P0EMS.  Edited  by  R.  C. 

Browne,  M  A.,  and  Associate  of  King’s  College, 
London.  2  vols.  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.,  4s  ;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 


MILTON.  —  SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John 
Churton  Collins.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

LOCKE’S  CONDUCT  of  the  UNDER- 

8TANDING.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.  Extra  fp.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

ADDISON.  —  SELECTIONS  from 


PAPERS  in  the  SPECTATOR.  With  Notes.  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER— The  PRIORESSES 

TALE;  Sir  THOPAS;  The  MONKES  TALE; 
The  CLERKES  TALE  ;  The  SQUIERES  TALE, 
&c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
Revised,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER, -The  TALE  of  the  MAN 

of  LAWE ;  The  PARDONERES  TALE  ;  The 
SECOND  NONNES  TALE;  The  CHANOUNS 
YEMANNES  TALE.  By  the  Same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  extra  fp.  8vo,  cloth,  4$  6d. 

CHAUCER.— The  PROLOGUE  to  the 

CANTERBURY  TALES;  The  KNIGHTES 
TALE;  ThoNONNE  PltESTES  TALE.  Edited 
by  R.  Morri.s,  LL.D.  Sixth  Edition,  extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  2s  3d. 


SPENSER'S  FAERY  QUEENE. 

Books  I.  aud  IT.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.  With  Iutrodnctiou,  Notes,  and 
Glossary.  By  W.  G.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  each  2s  6d. 

HOOKER.  —  ECCLESIASTICAL 

POLITY.  Book  I.  Edited  by  tbe  Very  Rev.  R. 
W.  Church,  M.A  ,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

BACON.  —  AD  VANC  EMENT  of 

LEARNING.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.  Second  Editiou,  extra  fcap.  870,  cloth,  4  s  6d. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N  .  —  SELECT  POEMS. 

Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ; 
Astarea  Redux  ;  Annns  Mirabilis  ;  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Religio  Laici;  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A., 
Trin  ty  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s  6J. 

An  ELEMENTARY  LATIN 

GRAMMAR.  By  John  Barrow  Allen.  M.A., 
Head  Muster  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cam- 
bri  Ige.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK. 

By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

ANGLICE  REDDENDA ;  or,  Easy 

Extracts  for  Uuseen  Translation.  By  O.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.,  Joiut-Editor  of  “Easy  Selections 
from  Xenophon,”  &o.  Third  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

REDDENDA  MINORA;  or,  Easy 

Passages  for  Unseen  Trauslat  on.  For  the  Use 
of  Lower  Forms.  Composed  and  Selected  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  Editor  of  Lucian’s  “  Vera  Historia,” 
“  Cebetis  Tabula,”  <fec.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

PASSAGES  for  TRANSLATION  into 

LATIN.  For  the  Use  of  Passmen  and  others. 
Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Sixth 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

CICERO.-SELECTION  Of  INTER¬ 
ESTING  and  DESCRIPTIVE  PASSAGES.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  W alford,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  Three  Parts, 
.Second  Edition,  extra  foap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 
Each  Part  separately,  in  limp  cloth.  Is  61. 

Part  I.  ANECDOTES  from  GRECIAN  and 
ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Part  II.  OMENS  aud  DREAMS.— BEAUTIES  of 
NATURE. 

Part  III.  ROME’S  RULE  of  her  PROVINCE 3. 

CICERO. — SELECT  ORATIONS.  (In 

Verrem  I.  De  Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.  Pro 
Archia.  Philippica  IX.)  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

CICERO.  —  PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS. 

With  English  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Editiou,  demy  8vo,  10s  6d. 

CICERO.— SELECT  LETTERS.  With 

Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By 
Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  demy 
8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

CICERO.— SELECT  LETTERS  (Text). 

By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  foap.  Svo,  cloth,  4s. 

CICERO. — DE  0RAT0RE.  Books  I. 

and  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Augustus  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


IT  is  by  no  means  certain  that  M.  Ferry  is  to  win,  after  all. 

The  result  of  the  division  on  the  Vote  of  Credit,  taken  on 
Friday,  has  not  yet  reached  us ;  but  it  was  believed  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  that  it  would  be  accompanied  with  a  severe  censure. 
In  spite  of  the  weight  of  the  Yellow  Book,  six  hundred  pages  of 
>  close  print,  the  Deputies  have  picked  out  the  plums,  and  have 
discovered  that  they  have  been  egregiously  deceived.  Not  only 
has  China  all  along  threatened  war  if  Tonquin  were  occupied  ; 
but  M.  Bouree,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Pekin,  constantly 
and  pointedly  informed  his  Government  that  the  menace  was  a 
reality.  M.  Bouree  even  described  the  steps  which  the  Chinese 
Government  would  take,  explained  that  no  rush  could  now 
be  made  on  Pekin  in  face  of  the  formidable  earthworks 
thrown  up,  and  finally,  risked  recall  by  telling  his  superiors 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  most  essential  facts.  Read¬ 
ing  these  statements,  the  Deputies  acknowledge  that  they  have 
been  tricked  into  risking  a  war  with  China.  Of  course,  they 
■do  not  acknowledge  that  most  of  the  facts  were  public  before,  and 
that  in  trusting  M.  Ferry,  they  were,  partly  at  least,  blinded 
bv  their  own  desire  to  get  a  tropical  estate  for  nothing. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  motives  of  M. 
Challemel-Lacour  and  M.  Ferry  in  thus  deceiving  the  public. 
They  cannot  have  wanted  a  war  with  China,  yet  they  did  all 
-they  could  to  provoke  one,  and  this  in  the  teeth  of  their  own 
Agents’  warnings.  We  suspect  they  both  believed  that  war 
■might  come,  but  that  if  they  could  conquer  Tonquin, 
France  would  be  delighted,  and  could  easily  defend  the 
province  against  a  Chinese  invasion.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  act  were  sent  to 
the  Military  and  Naval  chiefs  in  Tonquin,  and  that  the 
Government  does  not  even  now  understand  why  Bacninh  is 
not  taken.  The  Departments  entirely  under-rated  the  extent 
■of  the  local  resistance  to  be  expected,  the  losses  which  would 
be  incurred  before  the  advance  could  be  attempted,  and  the 
reluctance  of  their  officers  to  risk  defeat.  The  history  of  the 
affair,  even  should  it  end  in  a  compromise,  will  not  raise 
European  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  French  adminis¬ 
trative  machine.  There  is  a  want  of  imagination  visible  in  the 
central  Bureaux,  while  their  orders,  at  a  certain  distance,  lose 
their  force.  Is  there,  perchance,  any  secret  wish  anywhere  that 
the  Republic  should  not  be  solidified  by  success  ? 


Lord  Hartington,  in  his  speech  this  day  week  at  Accrington, 
^tated  that,  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  difficulties  attending 
^  ’•'■•anchise  Bill  at  Manchester,  he  had  expressly  said 
y/j  he  did  not  suppose  them  insuperable ;  but  now 
/ie  inferred  that  if  he  were  found  to  concur  in  such  a 
Reform  Bill  as  the  country  evidently  expects,  it  would 
be  triumphantly  asserted  that  the  Whigs  had  been  beaten  by 
the  Radical  section  of  the  Cabinet.  He  was  entirely  indifferent 
to  that  accusation.  He  admitted  that  the  Whigs  had  never  been 


the  leaders  in  Reform,  but  he  did  claim  for  them  that  by 
accepting  Reform  in  time  they  had  always  been  able  to 
moderate  it,  and  to  prevent  its  being  too  violent  or  too  abrupt. 
He  passed  from  that  subject  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Richard  Cross, 
that  the  blunders  of  the  present  Administration  had  been  so 
unparalleled  that  eleven  nights  were  necessarily  expended  in 
discussing  them  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton  remarked  that  unparalleled  blunders  might  easily  be  exposed 
in  a  much  shorter  time  ;  it  was  only  acts  capable  of  a  double 
interpretation, — of  defence  as  well  as  of  attack, — which  needed 
so  very  long  to  expose.  He  showed  that  in  India  the  present 
Administration  had  saved  for  public  works  large  sums  which 
the  late  Administration  had  recklessly  expended  on  a  most 
unjust  and  unprofitable  war;  and  that  in  Ireland,  so  far  from 
the  present  Administration  having  purchased  the  support  of  the 
disloyal  Members  by  the  Arrears  Bill,  they  had  alienated  the 
support  of  those  very  Members  by  introducing  the  Crimes  Bill 
before  they  introduced  that  Arrears  Bill,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  purchase-money  for  an  adhesion  never  received. 


With  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  Lord  Hartington  gave 
evidence  that  there  is  none  of  that  coolness  between  England 
and  Germany  which  the  Conservatives  delight  to  suppose  and  to 
condemn.  This  was  what  he  said  : — “  Our  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many  are  perfectly  cordial  and  perfectly  friendly,  and  in  proof 
of  that  I  may  perhaps  tell  you,  what  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
many  of  you,  that  even  within  a  very  few  days  we  have  received 
from  the  German  Government  an  intimation  that  they  are 
willing  to  co-operate  with  us  for  the  protection  of  their  and  of 
our  subjects,  and  of  their  and  our  interests  in  China,  in  the 
event  of  our  countrymen  or  our  interests  being  brought  into  any 
peril  by  the  state  of  the  relations  between  F ranee  and  China.” 
This  passage  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  to  suggest  that 
Germany  and  England  have  entered  into  some  quasi-hostile 
combination  against  France,  which  is  quite  a  mistake.  Not 
Germany  and  England  only,  but  all  the  neutral  States  con¬ 
cerned  commercially  with  China,  have  agreed  to  help  each  other 
in  protecting  subjects  of  their  respective  States,  from  any 
violence  to  which  the  excitement  in  China  might  expose  them. 
We  conclude  that  if  France  should  declare  a  blockade  of  the 
Chinese  ports,  the  neutral  States  would  insist, — as  they  have 
always  insisted  in  such  cases, — that  the  blockade  should  be 
effective,  and  not  merely  nominal ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  the 
primary  object  of  the  interchange  of  friendly  assurances,  but 
rather  the  wish  to  protect  Europeans  against  the  dangers  of 
Chinese  massacre. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  spoke  after  Lord  Hartington,  made 
an  admirable  joke,  in  the  opening  of  his  speech.  He  said  that 
the  great  cataract  of  invective  to  which  the  Government  had 
been  exposed,  and  to  which  Lord  Hartington  had  referred,  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  criticism  passed  by  a  Yankee  publican  on 
Niagara,  who,  after  attentively  regarding  for  some  time  the 
mighty  rush  of  waters,  said  that  it  would  be  all  very  fine  if  it  was 
not  “  for  the  poverty  of  the  material.”  Sir  John  then  proceeded 
to  expose  the  poverty  of  the  material  of  which  the  Conservative 
cataract  and  the  Tory  rapids  are  composed,  directing  his  re¬ 
marks  specially  to  the  accusations  of  increase  in  expenditure.  He 
did  not  think  Conservatives  would  complain  of  the  extra  quarter  of 
a  million  granted  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  relief  of  local 
rates,  for  that  was  their  own  doing;  he  did  not  think  they  would 
complain  of  the  £'600,000  additional  for  Irish  Police,  for  that 
was  their  own  policy ;  he  did  not  think  they  would  complain  of 
the  additional  £400,000  for  education,  for  that  was  a  policy 
approved  by  both  parties.  He  went  on  to  remark  on  the  appar¬ 
ently  striking  effect  produced  by  education  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders.  In  1856,  long  before  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  committed  for  in¬ 
dictable  offences  was  14,000 ;  in  1866,  still  before  the  Education 
Act,  but  not  before  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  improve 
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education,  it  had  fallen  to  9,000.  In  1876,  it  was  7,000 ;  in  1881, 
5,500;  so  that  a  steady  diminution  in  juvenile  crime  goes  on 
pari  passu  with  the  increased  attention  paid  to  elementary 
education. _ _ 

Lord  Salisbury  made  a  lively  speech  at  Watford  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  He  directed  his  remarks  chiefly  to  badgering  Lord 
Hartington.  Lord  Hartington,  he  said,  wished  to  make  the 
House  of  Lords  into  a  kind  of  political  parish  clerk,  that 
should  always  respond  with  an  “  Amen  ”  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  his  own  part,  whenever  that  state  of 
things  should  come  about,  he  held  that  the  time  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  arrived.  Indeed,  Lord  Salisbury 
evidently  thinks  that  it  is  much  better  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  swear  a  round  oath,  first,  that  they  will  see  the  House  of 
Commons  damned  before  they  agree  with  them,  and  then,  on 
second  thoughts,  to  substitute  a  sulky  “Amen,”  than  to  say 
“Amen”  at  once,  without  sulks.  Lord  Salisbury  then  went  on 
to  remark  on  “  the  bold  and  higli-falutin’  language  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  treats  his  colleague,”  and  on  “  the  bated 
breath  and  humble  whispering  with  which  Lord  Hartington 
responds.”  His  own  wishes,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  were  all  with 
Lord  Hartington  ;  but  if  he  were  a  betting  man,  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  give  odds  on  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  After 
badgering  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Salisbury  had  very  little  more 
left  to  say,  but  he  said  it  in  a  good  many  words.  It  was  chiefly 
to  the  effect  that  the  Tories  dislike  all  organic  changes,  and 
think  they  interfere  with  remedial  legislation,  about  which  they 
are  very  anxious,  though,  while  they  were  in  office,  they  apr- 
peared  to  be, — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sir  R.  Cross, — 
profoundly  indifferent.  _ 

We  deeply  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Goschon  has  declined  the 
Speakership,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  his  sight,  which, 
it  is  thought,  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  adequate  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties.  All  parties  would  have  welcomed  cordially 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  Chair.  Mr.  A.  Peel  has 
been  since  thought  of  for  Speaker,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  has 
not  yet  decided  whether  to  be  put  in  nomination,  or  to  decline 
to  be  nominated.  Mr.  A.  Peel  is  a  moderate  Liberal,  and  is 
generally  liked  and  respected.  But  for  an  office  of  this  kind,  he 
is  an  unknown  quantity.  Even  the  oldest  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  as  ignorant  as  external  politicians  whether  he 
has  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  office,  or  only  moderate 
qualifications  for  it,  or  no  special  qualifications  at  all.  If  he 
accepts  the  nomination,  he  will  at  least  show  that  he  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  power  to  administer  a  very  critical  function 
well,  and  that  will  be  one  good  reason  for  hoping  that  he  is  the 
right  man ;  for  no  one  has  ever  attributed  political  conceit  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

The  Delegates  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  Hew  Zealand, 
and  Fiji  met  at  Sydney  on  November  28th,  to  consider  the 
question  of  Federation.  The  debates  are  secret,  but  by 
December  5th  the  Conference  had  agreed  unanimously  to  the 
following  seven  resolutions  : — 1.  That  any  new  settlement  of  a 
foreign  Power  any  where  in  the  South  Pacific  would  be  injurious 
to  Australia  and  the  British  Empire.  2.  That  the  Conference 
believes  her  Majesty’s  Government  will  promptly  adopt  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  preventing  such  settlement. 

3.  That  so  much  of  New  Guinea  should  be  incorporated 
as  is  not  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 

4.  That  the  British  Government  should,  as  agreed  with 
France,  respect  the  independence  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
but  should  endeavour  to  acquire  them  by  negotiation.  5.  That 
the  Australian  Governments  represented  in  Conference  will 
endeavour  to  provide  for  their  share  of  the  expense  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  resolutions.  6.  That  the  Conference  protests  in 
the  strongest  manner  against  the  French  project  for  sending 
convicts  to  the  South  Pacific,  and  asks  Government  to  interfere. 
7.  That  “  this  Convention  expresses  the  confident  hope  that  no 
penal  settlement  for  the  reception  of  European  criminals  will 
long  continue  to  exist  in  the  Pacific,  and  invites  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  make  to  the  Government  of  France  such  serious 
representations  on  this  subject  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.” 
These  resolutions  amount  to  a  claim  to  control  the  whole 
Southern  Pacific,  and  to  tolerate  no  rival  there,  a  claim  which 
would  seem  extravagant,  but  that  Federated  Australia  will  in  a 
few  years  be  able  to  enforce  it. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Democrat  majority  in  Congress 
have  revolted  against  their  leaders,  in  the  interest  of  Free-trade. 
Those  leaders  wished  to  elect  Mr.  Randall  as  Speaker  of  the 


House,  but  at  a  previous  meeting  or  'caucus,  the  Western  andl 
Southern  Members  gave  106  votes  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Ken¬ 
tuckian  Free-trader,  while  Mr.  Randall  only  received  56.  Mr. 
Carlisle  was  consequently  elected ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the- 
Democrat  party  is  inclined  to  make  Free-trade  its  cry  during 
the  election  for  the  Presidency  next  year.  So  great  has  been  the 
agitation,  that  immediate  legislation  against  the  Tariff  was 
feared  ;  and  the  Eastern  Democrats,  who  are  Protectionists>- 
formed  themselves  into  a  group  to  resist  serious  reduction. 
As  the  Senate  is  still  Protectionist,  and  the  President  Re¬ 
publican,  nothing  important  can  be  done ;  but  the  weight  of 
the  West  and  South  will  probably  overbear  all  resistance.  The 
planters  and  farmers  are  growing  weary  of  paying  immense 
prices  in  order  to  make  the  fortunes  of  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  have  persuaded  their  artisans  that  without  Protec¬ 
tion  wages  must  inevitably  go  down.  The  struggle  will  probably 
be  severe,  but  that  it  should  begin  is  hopeful,  both  parties  having 
hitherto  avoided  this  issue. 

Mr.  Folger,  the  Republican  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  while 
declining  to  recommend  immediate  reduction  of  the  Tariff, 
except  in  the  matter  of  wools  for  carpets,  admits  that  the 
countiy  does  not  desire  a  reduction  in  the  internal  revenue 
duties  on  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The  revenue,  at  the  same  time, 
is  so  large,  that  the  surplus  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  Debt 
will  this  year,  after  all  the  efforts  made  to  deplete  the  Treasury, 
be  £17,000,000  sterling,  and  ultimately  the  revenues  of  the 
nation  must  be  limited  by  lowering  the  duties  on  imports.  Mr. 
Folger  repudiates  all  plans  for  distributing  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  country  among  the  States  fcr  any  purpose  whatever,  de¬ 
claring  that  “  it  is  not  the  legitimate  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  give  them  to  the 
States.”  This  sharp  official  snub  is  directed  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  assign  to  each  State  a  grant-in-aid  proportioned  to 
the  ignorance  found  still  prevailing  among  its  citizens.  Mr,. 
Folger  would  continue  to  pay  off  Debt,  but  would  ask  the 
nation  to  pay  all  pilotage  dues,  and  either  to  allow  foreign 
ships  to  be  bought  free  of  duty,  or  to  grant  bounties  upon  all 
cargoes  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  Childers  has  made  two  speeches  at  Pontefract  this  week, 
of  the  solidly-instructive  kind.  In  the  first,  on  Wednesday, 
he  told  his  audience  that  the  recruiting  difficulty  was  over, 
the  rate  of  enlistment  having  risen  again  to  37,000  a  year. 
After  mentioning  the  new  pressure  on  the  Exchequer,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  he  pointed  out  that  fifteen  years 
ago  the  taxation  of  the  country  amounted  to  £2  0s.  lOd.  a 
head,  while  now  it  is  only  £2  0s.  Id.  That  is  to  sajr,  taxation  has 
declined,  although  the  cost  of  education  has  risen  from  9d.  to 
2s.  3d.  a  head,  that  of  grants-in-aid  to  local  burdens  from  Is.  5d. 
to  3s.  Id.,  and  that  of  paying  off  Debt  from  Is.  7d.  to  3s.  8d.  a 
head.  Whatever  the  mismanagement,  therefore,  the  misman¬ 
agement  has  not  been  in  the  way  of  extravagance.  In  Ireland, 
he  believed  the  Government  were  within  measurable  distance  of 
a  settlement  under  the  Land  Act,  which  within  a  year  will  have 
done  its  work.  Crime  is  ceasing,  and  emigration,  especially  from 
the  congested  districts,  taking  a  wholesale  character,  100,000 
persons  departing  this  year.  He  could  not  reveal  the  future  plans 
of  the  Cabinet,  for  they  were  not  yet  decided  ;  but  two  groups  of 
plans  would  certainly  be  brought  forward,  the  reform  of  the 
representation,  and  the  grant  of  municipal  institutions  to  Lon¬ 
don,  two  changes  which  will  constitute  “  the  most  momentous 
advance  of  our  administrative  and  representative  systems  made 
in  fifty  years.” 

Mr.  Childers  devoted  his  second  speech,  at  Knottingley 
on  Thursday,  mainly  to  Reform  and  the  rehousing  of  the 
poor.  He  thought  parties  were  approximating  about  reform, 
both  of  them  admitting  that  household  suffrage  must  be- 
extended  to  the  counties,  and  that  there  must  be  a  large 
measure  of  redistribution.  The  contention  now  was  mainly 
about  details,— a  view  which  we  fear  Mr.  Childers  will 
find  to  be  too  sanguine.  He  pointed  out,  with  immense 
effect  on  his  audience,  that  if  redistribution  were  to  be  arranged 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  Ulster 
the  claim  of  the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire  would  br;*ve. 
sistible.  That  district  contains  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  popula 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  electors, 
while  its  property  is  over  one-seventh ;  yet  it  returns  only  fifty- 
five  Members,  instead  of  more  than  one  hundred.  Mr.  Childers 
did  not,  as  we  understand  him,  recommend  redistribution  on 
this  basis,  he  only  stated  the  facts.  As  regards  the  rehousing 
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of  the  poor,  lie  believed  that  the  existing  law  was  nearly  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  it  were  only  worked ;  that  it  would  be  worked  in  the 
provincial  cities,  but  that  it  would  not  be  worked  in  London 
until  we  had  a  strong  central  municipality.  He  thanked  Lord 
Salisbury  heartily  for  the  “signal  opportunity  ”  which  he  had 
afforded  the  Government  of  dealing  with  this  great  subject. 

It  is  reported,  apparently  on  authority,  that  the  Government 
(has  succeeded  in  making  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  Spain. 
Spain  is  to  admit  British  goods  under  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause,  while  Great  Britain  is  to  admit  Spanish  wines  at  the 
low  rate  of  duty  up  to  thirty  degrees  of  alcoholic  strength.  The 
arrangement  pleases  Spanish  statesmen,  who  are  pressed  by 
their  wine-growers,  and  who  want  large  imports  for  the  sake  of 
revenue  ;  but  we  would  advise  British  manufacturers  not  to  be 
too  trustful.  The  treaty  will  displease  the  French,  who  want  to 
sell  claret,  not  port,  and  who  can  apply  pressure  at  Madrid ;  and 
it  will  irritate  Protectionist  Catalonia  to  frenzy.  There  is  a  lull 
for  a  moment,  because  the  German  Crown  Prince  is  the  guest 
of  Spain  ;  but  the  moment  he  goes,  the  attack  on  the  Herrera 
Ministry,  and  its  reforms  and  its  tariffs,  will  be  most  severe. 
The  pivot  of  power  is  the  King,  but  he  will  not  want  to  shell 
Barcelona.  _ 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Wolverhampton, 
chiefly  on  the  county  franchise.  He  said  that  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  unaware  of  the  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  of  which  the 
newspapers  said  so  much.  “  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  is  anxiously  pursuing  the  same  general 
objects,  is  governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  is  actuated  by 
the  same  loyalty  to  the  great  chief  whose  long  experience  and 
commanding  ability  entitle  him  to  influence  and  authority 
among  his  colleagues,  and  whose  long-tried  sympathy  with  the 
popular  rights  has  given  him  the  confidence  aud  the  admiring 
affection  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen.”  Mr. 
Chamberlain  went  on  to  argue  for  the  right  of  Ireland  to  a  full 
share  in  the  proposed  electoral  Reform,  iu  language  which  we 
have  elsewhere  quoted  and  dwelt  upon;  and  then  he  insisted 
on  the  advisability  of  separating  the  Franchise  Bill  from 
the  Redistribution  Bill.  This  was  right  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  because  whether  the  Redistribution  Bill  were  bad 
for  its  Radicalism  or  for  its  Conservatism,  whether  it  went  too 
far  or  did  not  go  far  enough,  still  the  county  householders  were 
entitled  to  their  vote.  Doubtless,  without  Redistribution,  that 
vote  would  give  them  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  power  they 
ought  to  have.  Still,  the  fact  that  they  were  entitled  to  more 
power  than  it  would  give,  was  no  good  excuse  for  refusing  them 
as  much  as  it  would  give.  As  to  Redistribution,  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  pointed  out  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  forty  Members 
for  certain  constituencies  represent  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
persons,  while  forty  other  Members  represent  more  than  six 
millions  and  a  quarter ;  so  that  the  six  millions  are  thrown  in, 
as  it  were,  to  be  represented  implicitly,  and  not  explicitly  by 
any  representative  machinery  at  all.  As  for  the  Lords  inject¬ 
ing  the  Franchise  Bill,  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  a  pious 
liope  that  the  nobility  might  he  endued,  iu  the  language  of  the 
Church,  “  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding.” 

Mr.  Trevelyan  made  a  very  remarkable  speech  on  Tuesday  at 
Kelso,  on  the  extension  of  household  franchise  to  the  counties. 
He  spoke  with  a  certain  fire  of  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the 
population  of  Northumberland  and  Roxburghshire,  which 
is  at  present  unenfranchised  and  has  no  influence  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  population,  he  said,  “  in  physical  health  and 
3tature,  in  material  comfort,  in  independence  of  character, 
and  in  solid,  intelligent,  well-infonned  interest  in  public 
affairs,  is  inferior  to  no  population  in  the  world.”  Aud 
a  household  franchise  was  needful  not  only  to  give  the 
many  unenfranchised  their  due,  hut  to  save  the  few  enfran¬ 
chised  from  the  nuisance  of  being  canvassed  by  all  sorts 
of  squires,  clergymen,  factors,  and  fine  ladies,  who  come  and 
sit  down  in  the  voter's  parlour,  and  refuse  to  leave  till  he  has 
promised  his  vote.  Multiply  these  few  voters  by  five,  and  all 
this  political  teasiug  and  persecution  must  cease.  Of  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  views  in  relation  to  the  Irish  share  in  the  franchise 
we  have  spoken  at  length  elsewhere,  but  we  may  add  here  that 
f  Mr.  Trevelyan  gives  his  voice  most  emphatically  for  settling 
the  Franchise  question  before  the  Redistribution  question  is 
?veti  touched,  aud  that  he  is  warmly  opposed  to  letting  any  one 
vote  for  a  county  who  is  not  a  resident  in  that  county.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  spoke  with  as  much  fire  and  elevation  as  if  he  had 
not  been  oppressed  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  the  most  re¬ 


sponsible  work  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  undertake.  He 
rises  daily  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  also  made  a  speech  of  great  mark  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  Galashiels,  in  which  he  defended  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government  against  the  criticisms  both  of  men  like  Messrs. 
Biggar  and  Healy,  who  say  rather  what  their  audiences  wish 
them  to  say,  than  what  they  have  evidence  to  prove;  and 
also  against  the  Orangemen,  who  accuse  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  of  being  iu  league  with  the  party  of  Messrs.  Biggar 
and  Healy.  What  Mr.  Biggar  says  is  of  no  account  at 
all  ;  but  Mr.  Healy  is  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  and 
when  he  declared  that  if  the  gaols  and  workhouses  in  Ire¬ 
land  were  big  enough  to  imprison  the  whole  Irish  people,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  would  be  so  pleased  that  he  would  not  care  even  to 
exile  them  to  the  New  World,  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
though  he  did  not  believe  what  he  said.  The  truth  is  that  there 
never  was  heartier  service  given  to  Ireland  than  Lord  Spencer’s: 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan’s,  and  Irishmen  are  beginning  to  understand 
this.  They  now  pay  their  rents  willingly  ;  boycotting  has  almost 
ceased  ;  the  tenants  are  beginning  to  spend  a  great  deal  in  im¬ 
provements,  the  demand  for  building  materials  for  cattle-sheds 
and  cottages  growing  brisker  every  day ;  and  there  are  signs  all 
over  the  country  that  the  minute  atteutiou  to  small  matters,  on 
which  the  success  of  the  petty  system  of  agriculture  depends,  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  news  from  the  Soudan  is  not  encouraging.  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  Egyptian  Army  has  perished,  owing,  as  we 
suspected,  to  thirst  and  the  total  failure  of  ammunition,  and 
that  the  natives  consider  the  victory  to  settle  the  Mahdi’s; 
claims.  On  December  5th,  a  dervish  entered  Sennaar,  and 
swore  on  the  Koran  that  not  a  soldier  of  General  Hicks’s  army 
had  been  left  alive  in  Kordofan.  Five  thousand  of  the  people 
at  once  armed  themselves  and  declared  for  the  Mahdi, 
and  this  province  also  may  he  considered  lost.  It  will 
be  the  same  at  Khartoum,  and  General  Baker,  if  he  fights 
his  way-  from  Suakim — which,  in  the  temper  of  his  troops, 
is  doubtful — will  arrive  too  late.  Fortunately,  the  British 
authorities  in  Egypt  are  not  hopeful,  and  are  taking 
the  wise  course  of  throwing  up  works  at  Assouan,  the 
lowest  point  on  the  river  at  which  the  British  Army  can  in¬ 
terfere.  They  leave  the  Soudan  to  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  that  Government  has  appointed  Zebehr  Pasha,  the  king  of 
slave-dealers,  its  supreme  agent  in  Kordofan.  The  notion  is  to  pit 
his  local  influence  against  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Mahdi, 
and  it  will  probably  fail. 

AnUnder-Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  writing  to  Wednes¬ 
day’s  Times,  makes  the  occasional  awkwardness  of  the  hangman, 
and  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  victim,  a  plea  for  abolishing 
capital  punishment  altogether.  A  plea  it  may  be,  but  it  is  a  very, 
very  weak  one.  These  sensational  scenes,  seldom  more  than  a  few 
seconds  in  duration,  are  most  repulsive,  and  most  unfortunate 
in  their  general  effect;  but  you  might  just  as  well  determine  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  war  by  the  incidental  horrors  of  a 
battle-field,  and  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  using  wood  in 
housebuilding  by  the  incidental  horrors  of  a  great  fire,  as  deter¬ 
mine  such  a  question  as  capital  punishment  by  arguments  of 
this  class.  If  capital  punishment  is  right,  it  is  right  because  it 
alone  expresses  adequately  the  horror  of  the  community  for  a 
special  class  of  crimes,  and  because  it  alone  inspires  a  certain 
exceptional  awe  and  dread  in  the  minds  of  brutal  men. 

The  death,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  of  Dr.  Richey,  Q.C., 
Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  has  created  a  profound  sensation  of  regret  amongst  all 
men  of  culture  iu  that  city.  Singularly  well  informed  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  literature  aud  records  of  the  middle-ages),  and 
master  of  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  Dr.  Richey  combined 
with  great  historical  discernment  an  almost  total  freedom  from 
passion.  His  writings  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history 
and  archaeology  of  Ireland  are  marked  by  such  unruffled  calm¬ 
ness  of  reason,  that  they  have  not  only  given  offence  to  no  party, 
but  have  won  the  praise  of  Celt  and  Saxon  alike.  His  prefaces 
to  the  volumes  of  the  Brehonlaw,  published  under  the  direction 
of-  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  show  how  thoroughly  he  had 
mastered  the  foundations  of  aucieut  jurisprudence.  Ireland 
can  ill  spare  a  man  of  this  type. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  lOOfj  to  100^  x.d. 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  DAY. 


MINISTERS  ON  THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE. 

IN  spite  of  Lord  Ilartington’s  warning  against  pressing  on 
measures  before  the  difficulties  which  they  involve  have 
been  fully  encountered,  we  fancy  we  may  assume,  not  only 
from  the  apologetic  tone  of  his  speech  of  last  Saturday,  but 
from  the  confident  manner  in  which  both  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan  pushed  aside  last  Tuesday  the  objection  to 
extending  the  representation  of  Ireland,  that  at  least  no  hints 
have  been  given  from  the  highest  quarters  which  would  stop 
the  mouths  of  those  who  prefer  settling  the  county  franchise 
first  and  the  question  of  redistribution  of  electoral  power  after¬ 
wards,  and  who  insist  that  Ireland  shall  be  treated  on  exactly 
the  same  principles  as  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  representation.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  at  Kelso  was 
indeed  a  speech  of  great  moment,  coming  as  it  did  from 
the  Minister  who  is  actually  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Irish 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible,  we  think,  that  such  a  speech  could  have  been  made,  if 
there  had  been  the  least  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  Reform  Bill,  whatever 
it  be,  to  Ireland.  “  The  very  worst  recipe,”  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  with  convincing  force  as  well  as  complete  frankness, 
“  for  keeping  Ireland  at  peace  is  to  doctor  its  representation 
in  a  manner  which  everybody  who  gains  or  loses  by  it 
knows  to  be  grossly  unjust.”  And,  referring  to  Sir 

Stafford  Northcote’s  proposal  to  redistribute  representa¬ 
tive  power  in  Ireland  not  with  reference  to  population, 
but  with  reference  to  the  existing  electorates,  he  says,  “  Such 
a  scheme  of  redistribution  would,  in  my  opinion,  immensely 
aggravate  the  difficulties  of  Ireland.”  That  is  virtually  a 
declaration  by  the  Minister  who  best  knows  Lord  Spencer’s 
mind,  and  who  vindicates  Lord  Spencer’s  Government  of  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  any  attempt  to  treat  Ireland 
in  the  new  Reform  Bill  on  principles  which  we  decline  to 
apply  to  England,  will  involve  those  serious  dangers  to  which 
Lord  Hartington  himself  alluded  as  probably  too  great  to  en¬ 
counter,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  insisting  on  the 
aversion  which  many  Englishmen  would  feel  for  any  step 
which  strengthened  the  party  of  Irreconcileables  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Wolverhampton,  took  up 
a  position  quite  as  strong  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  at  Kelso,  though, 
of  course,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Cabinet 
Minister  though  he  be,  hardly  speaks  on  a  question  of 
this  kind  with  the  authority  of  the  Irish  Secretary. 
“  There  are  some  people,”  he  says,  “  who  are  very  indignant 
whenever  any  one  in  authority  admits  that  the  Irish  people  have 
still  some  causes  for  dissatisfaction.  I  will  put  the  state  of 
the  case  before  you,  and  I  will  appeal  to  you,  whether,  patient 
as  you  are,  enduring  as  you  are,  you  would  tolerate,  without 
murmuring,  such  a  sham,  such  a  fraud,  such  a  transparent 
imposture,  as  the  present  Irish  Parliamentary  system  ?  In  Great 
Britain,  that  is,  in  England  and  Scotland,  one  person  in  ten  of 
the  population  has  a  vote,  and  we  think  the  number  too  few. 
But  in  Ireland,  only  one  person  in  twenty-five  is  on  the 
Register.  In  England  and  Scotland,  of  the  adult  males,  three 
out  of  eight  are  electors ;  in  Ireland,  it  is  only  one  in  six.  The 
political  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  is  not  so 
favourable  in  this  respect  as  the  political  condition  of  England 
and  Scotland  was  before  the  last  Reform  Bill.  Sixteen  years 
have  passed  since  then,  and  we  have  been  complaining  ever 
since.  We  have  said  that  that  settlement  was  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  and  insufficient ;  yet  our  Irish  fellow-subjects  have 
not  even  at  this  moment  attained  to  the  point  which  sixteen 
years  ago  we  thought  to  be  altogether  insufficient.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  if  this  inequality  had  existed  in  either  England 
or  Scotland,  it  would  have  been  tolerated  so  long.  To  perpetu¬ 
ate  it  now  would  be  to  justify  disaffection  in  Ireland,  and  to 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  party  the 
strongest  argument  they  would  have  for  separation,  because  it 
would  show  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  from  the 
British  Parliament.  It  would  be  to  stimulate  and  to  give 
fresh  vigour  to  the  agitation  which  it  is  our  interest  to  allay 
and  to  put  an  end  to.”  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  by  refusing  to  give  the  leaders  of  the  Home-rule  party  an 
additional  excuse  for  agitation,  we  shall  “  allay  ’’  or  “  put  an 
end  to  ”  their  bitter  disaffection.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
the  extension  of  household  franchise  to  Ireland  must  result  in 
a  very  large  immediate  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  party 
now  called  Irreconcileable.  But  whether  it  will  be  nearly  so 


dangerous  for  purposes  of  mischief  when  it  is  strong — strong  for 
every  purpose  except  that  of  separation — as  it  is  now  that  it  is 
weak,  is  a  very  different  question.  In  our  belief,  adequate  strength 
— explicit  strength,  as  distinguished  from  implicit  or  merely 
latent  strength — always  makes  a  party  more,  instead  of  less 
reasonable  ;  more  willing  to  face  conspicuous  facts,  and  to 
compromise  what  it  cannot  conquer.  The  mere  fact  of  having 
all  its  strength,  and  also  all  its  points  of  weakness,  fully  dis¬ 
played,  fully  evident  to  all  the  world,  tends  to  prevent  that, 
half-mystical  obstinacy  which  is  founded  on  a  belief  that  there 
is  far  greater  force  beneath  the  surface  than  is  visible  on  the- 
surface.  If  we  are  to  reckon  with  the  Irish  people,  as  sooner 
or  later  we  must,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  know 
exactly  what  the  Irish  people  mean,  what  they  really  wish,, 
what  they  would  get  if  they  could,  and  on  what  conditions 
they  would  be  likely  to  yield  to  plainly  superior  force  what 
they  cannot  expect  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they 
belong  ever  to  yield  to  them.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  states¬ 
manship  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain’s- 
warning  that  the  Crimes  Act  expires  in  the  course  of  1885 
adds  force  to  these  considerations.  Let  us  face  the  problem, 
and  have  our  reckoning  with  Ireland  while  we  have  full  power 
to  keep  down  agrarian  crime.  The  expiration  of  the  Crimes 
Act  may  then  find  Ireland  in  a  more  reasonable  mood,  and  as 
disposed  to  resent  any  renewal  of  those  fearful  outrages  which, 
made  life  in  Ireland  hardly  worth  living  to  either  landlord  or 
peasant,  as  Great  Britain  herself  would  be.  But  till  we  have 
really  brought  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  face  to  face  in  Parliament,  we  have  not  even  got  to. 
the  threshold  of  the  most  difficult  problem  of  our  day. 

Another  question  of  great  interest  is  advanced  a  step  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan’s  most  opportune  and  weighty  speech  at  Kelso,. 
— the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  non-residential  county 
qualifications.  He  speaks  out  with  singular  force  the  hearty 
desire,  as  we  take  it,  of  the  whole  Liberal  party, — and-' 
his  words  mean  this,  abolish  them  altogether.  “  I  cannot 
speak,”  he  says,  “  for  the  intentions  of  the  Government,, 
but  as  one  of  the  thousand  interpreters  of  the  Liberal 
party,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  there  is  one- 
thing  the  party  has  made  up  its  mind  about,  it  is  this, 
— that  people  who  live  outside  a  county  ought  not  to  have 
votes  for  that  county,  and  that  people  who  live  in  a  county 
must  and  shall  have  votes  for  that  county,  or  we  will  know- 
the  reason  why.”  That  is  a  contribution  to  the  solution- 
of  one  of  Lord  Hartington’s  difficulties  which  we  had 
ourselves  advocated  as  the  only  right  one,  and  from- 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  has  for  so  many  years  back  been 
the  almost  official  advocate  of  household  suffrage  in 
the  counties,  it  comes  with  peculiar  authority  and  force.. 
Of  course  he  does  not  absolutely  determine  the  question  as  to- 
what  we  are  to  do  with  the  freeholders.  A  resident  free¬ 
holder  might  still  have  a  vote  in  right  of  his  freehold,  though 
as  he  would  certainly  have  it  in  right  of  his  household  resid¬ 
ence,  we  do  not  see  any  possible  advantage  in  permitting  him 
to  claim  for  the  house  in  which  he  does  not  reside,  rather  than, 
for  the  house  in  which  he  does.  But  on  the  ‘whole,  that 
view  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  seems  to  us  to  tend  in  the  direction 
of  the  obvious  and  simple  solution  that  resident  inhabitants 
of  the  county  shall  have  votes  in  virtue  of  the  households  of 
which  they  are  the  head,  and  not  in  virtue  of  anything  else  at 
all.  Cannot  even  those  Liberals  who  feel  a  sort  of  pious  grati¬ 
tude  towards  the  40s.  freehold,  see  that,  excellent  service  as  it 
has  rendered,  its  day  is  gone  by  so  soon  as  we  adopt  the 
simpler  rule  that  the  head  of  the  household,  whether  in  a 
county  or  in  a  Parliamentary  borough,  shall  always  vote  on 
behalf  of  the  household  of  which  he  is  the  head  ? 


THE  NEW  FREE-TRADE  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  new  departure  of  the  American  Democrats,  if  they 
have  really  taken  it,  will  be  in  one  way  a  source  of  per¬ 
plexity  to  English  Radicals.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  past 
they  have  adhered  very  steadily,  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,  to  the  American  Republicans.  They  have  perceived 
that  this  party,  in  spite  of  its  Protectionism,  of  its  partial 
failure  in  remodelling  the  South,  and  of  its  intolerable  toler¬ 
ance  for  official  corruption,  has  been  the  party  of  freedom, 
has  fought  slavery  steadily,  and  has  preferred  the  claim 
of  the  nation  to  that  of  its  component  fractions.  They 
perceive  that  it  has  maintained  a  sound  foreign  policy  as  free 
from  aggressiveness  as  from  fear,  that  it  has  cultivated  a 
reasonable  friendship  with  England,  and  that  it  has  within 
it  the  germ  of  a  policy  which  would  secure  in  all  Departments 
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pure  administration.  They  have,  therefore,  with  a  rare  steadiness 
continued  almost  for  a  generation  to  sympathise  with  Republican 
successes  and  to  respect  Republican  nominees,  but  they  will  be 
perplexed,  perhaps  shaken,  if  in  the  fiscal  battle  supposed  to  be 
approaching  the  Democrats  become  aggressive  Free-traders, 
and  the  Republicans  stolid  advocates  of  Protection.  English 
Radicals,  partly  from  circumstances,  but  chiefly  from  reason, 
are  convinced  that  Protection,  apart  from  its  fiscal  imbecilities, 
involves  what  is  virtually  caste  government, — that  it  taxes 
the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  and  that  it  defends 
itself  by  deceiving  the  workers,  whom  it  renders  poor. 
They  hate  it,  therefore,  for  moral,  as  well  as  commer¬ 
cial  reasons,  and  can  hardly  believe  in  the  honesty  of  a 
party  which,  to  swell  manufacturers’  profits,  makes  the 
necessaries  of  life — clothes,  for  instance — so  insupportably 
dear.  If  the  Democrats  decide  for  Free-trade,  thousands  of 
Northern  Radicals  will  be  unable  to  separate  Republican  prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  fiscal  folly  which  degrades  them,  and  will  fine, 
themselves  wishing  that  the  Democrats  may  succeed,  just  long 
enough,  at  all  events,  to  sweep  away  the  tariff.  They  would 
feel  this,  even  if  their  interests  were  not  concerned  ;  but  of 
course  the  North  of  England  holds  that  American  Free-trade 
would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  British  manufactures.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  that  it  will,  having,  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
an  idea  that  the  American  manufacturers,  once  brought  under 
the  stimulus  of  Free-trade,  may  rival  us  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  useless  to  conceal  that  this  is  the  genera 
English  impression.  The  Radicals,  therefore,  must  lose  for  a 
time  much  of  their  sympathy  -with  the  Republican  side. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  with  a  reservation  upon  one  point,  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  Democrats  will  take  this  line,  and 
that  the  Republicans  will  for  a  time  resist.  The  Democrats 
are  obviously  very  sick  of  the  rather  trumpery  issues  they  have 
lately  been  raising,  and  of  the  worn-out  men,  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
driks,  for  whom  they  have  been  doing  battle.  They  have 
given  up  their  currency  craze  as  too  utterly  unpopular.  They 
see  that  the  people,  who  never  like  going  back  upon  events, 
do  not  really  care  about  the  squabble  as  to  the  fairness  of 
the  election  in  1880,  and  they  wish  heartily  for  a  new 
cry,  to  be  fought  for  by  new  men.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Carlisle,  the  Kentuckian  Free-trader,  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
means  that,  at  least  if  it  means  no  more.  The  old  men 
wanted  Mr.  Randall,  who  would  have  stood  on  the  old  lines, 
and  the  unexpected  movement  for  his  rival  was  not  their 
work,  but  that  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  obscure  men  from 
the  West  and  South  combined  in  the  caucus  held  before  the 
vote  to  defeat  the  party  leaders.  It  is  evident  from  the 
success  of  this  combination  that  a  low  tariff  has  great  support 
in  the  Congressional  Districts  ;  and  it  is  most  probable, 
though  not  proved,  that  the  support  is  among  Democrats 
nearly  universal.  A  few  Eastern  Democrats  dare  not  be 
Free-traders,  being  pledged  to  the  manufacturers,  and  a  few 
Pennsylvanians  probably  believe  in  Protection  as  a  theory ; 
but  the  body  of  the  party,  Southerners  and  Western  men, 
have  always  held  that  import  duties  should  be  limited 
by  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury,  which  just  now  is  crushed 
and  worried  with  huge  surpluses.  The  Debt  is  being  paid  off 
till  the  paper  currency  is  contracted,  there  being  no  Bonds  for 
the  Banks  to  hold  against  their  issues.  The  Democrats  in  the 
South  and  West  are  planters  and  farmers,  and  they  have 
therefore  no  “  interests  ”  to  make  them  fancy  that  dear  clothes 
and  dear  tools,  and  dear  appliances  of  all  kinds,  can  be  for 
their  benefit.  They  do  not  get  their  living  from  wages,  and 
are  not  therefore  under  the  odd  illusion  that  without 
Protection  wages  must  go  down.  They  can  think  without 
bias,  and  so  thinking,  they  can  see  that  they  are  taxed, 
and  heavily  taxed,  in  order  that  the  shareholders  in  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations  should  earn  their  large  dividends 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  Protection  to  them,  and  the  moment  they  wake  up  to  the 
facts  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  vote  it  down  ;  and  that  if 
the  Republicans  fight  on  this  issue,  their  opponents  will  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  both  Legislature  and  Presidency.  They 
cannot  carry  New  England,  but  the  numbers  are  not  there. 
Apart  from  the  scientific  argument,  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
for  farmers  whose  corn  is  unprotected  to  like  to  pay  a  fifth  of 
their  income  for  the  protection  of  traders  whose  rapidly  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth  brings  to  farmers  nothing  whatever,  except  a 
sense  of  the  increasing  social  inequality. 

But  then,  will  the  Republicans  resist,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  ?  Primd  facie ,  we  should  say  they  would.  Their 
leaders  are  decidedly  Protectionist,  and  so  are  the  artisans  of 
the  Eastern  States.  They  honestly  believe,  as  thousands  of 


Englishmen  once  believed,  that  American  manufacturers  can¬ 
not  resist  the  competition  of  the  lower-paid  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  artisans  ;  that  if  the  Tariff  is  reduced,  the  States  will 
be  flooded  with  cheap  foreign  goods  ;  and  that  when  this 
happens,  not  only  will  manufacturing  dividends  be  low,  but 
there  will  be  only  one  work  remaining,  agriculture,  for  the 
people  to  do.  They  think  a  society  so  uniform  and  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  crops,  an  inferior  society,  and  one  too  dependent 
for  the  amenities  of  life  upon  foreign  supplies.  They  think 
it,  moreover,  a  society  which  would  move  Westward  too 
fast,  away  from  the  worn-out  lands,  to  the  deep,  uncropped 
soils,  and  regard  with  horror  a  change  which  would  deprive 
them  at  once  of  wealth  and  of  all  political  influence.  They  are, 
as  Englishmen  believe,  utterly  in  the  wrong,  except  as  regards 
some  special  trades,  like  that  of  the  bootmakers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  but  they  are  fully  convinced,  and  will  be  most  reluctant, 
or  even  unable,  to  surrender  their  convictions  without  at  least 
one  stand-up  fight.  They  have  plenty  of  money  and  hundreds  of 
lecturers,  they  have  the  support  of  their  strict  party  following, 
which  has  now  ruled  for  twenty  years,  they  can  excite  a  strong 
jealousy  of  English  manufactures,  and  they  may  appeal  to  a 
deep  latent  feeling  in  the  North  that  if  the  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats  are  raised  to  power  again  on  any  pretext  whatever,  the 
Union  will  not  be  safe.  This  cry  is  already  rising,  and  while 
the  men  who  fought  in  the  war  still  live,  and  few  of  them  have 
yet  passed  forty-five,  it  must  always  be  more  or  less  efficacious. 
The  Republicans  will  not,  we  think,  perceive  that  the  people 
are  against  them  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  will  undoubtedly 
adhere  to  Protection  until  they  have  been  defeated  in  one 
pitched  battle. 

We  made,  however,  one  reservation,  and  it  is  this.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  Republican  party  is  prepared  to  lose  all 
hold  over  the  West  for  any  cause  whatever  not  positively  and 
visibly  a  moral  one,  and,  of  course,  Protectionism  is  not  that. 
If,  therefore,  the  dislike  to  high  duties  infects  the  whole  West, 
and  becomes  a  passion  with  the  farmers,  as  it  became  in 
England  with  the  operatives,  it  is  more  than  probable,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Republican  leaders  will  give  way,  and  either 
offer  a  compromise,  or  abandon  Protection  as  hopeless 
altogether.  Such  a  rapid  spread  of  sound  doctrine  very 
rarely  happens,  but  it  is  always  possible,  especially  in 
a  community  constituted  like  that  of  the  Western  States. 
The  farmers  there  live  fairly  well,  and  in  good  years  save 
money ;  but  they  are  compelled  to  very  thrifty  ways,  they  pay 
high  for  labour,  and  they  watch  all  outgoings  of  actual  cash 
with  a  pitiless  economy.  They  feel  the  high  prices  forced  on 
them  by  Protection  very  keenly,  and  feel  them  every  day,  for 
nothing  is  protected  like  iron  goods  and  the  things  they  wear. 
If,  therefore,  a  bad  harvest  comes,  or  the  Indian  competition 
in  the  corn  market  rises  to  unexpected  heights,  or  Europe  should 
have  a  bumper  crop,  or  there  should  occur  a  financial  crash  in  the 
West,  the  whole  Western  population  will  feel  pressed,  and  may 
with  one  voice  demand  that  the  protective  tariff  be  swept  away. 
Then  the  Republicans  will  yield.  It  is  not  in  their  leaders 
to  ostracise  themselves  on  a  question  of  duties,  nor  will  they 
fight,  as  they  did  for  “  hard  money,”  with  a  feeling  that 
morality  as  well  as  the  economic  future  is  at  stake.  They  will 
give  way  rather  than  lose  their  Western  following,  and  we  shall 
see  the  United  States,  like  England,  adopting  Fx-ee-trade  as  their 
permanent  fiscal  system.  Protection,  however,  dies  hard  in  all 
countries  where  it  does  not  include  protective  duties  on  corn  ;  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  diffuse  abstract  economic  ideas  among 
great  masses  of  half-educated  men  ;  and  the  notion  that  the 
Union,  which  contains  all  climates,  should  be  made  self-sufficing, 
a  planet  by  itself,  independent  of  mankind  for  everything  but 
books,  appeals  strongly  to  the  American  imagination.  We 
,ook  to  see  Protectionism  as  a  policy  die  slowly,  though  the 
tariff  may  be  swept  away  by  a  popular  explosion,  as  the  Income- 
tax  was.  The  people  would  bear  that  tax  no  longer,  and  it 
perished,  though  every  economist  in  the  Union  was  convinced 
that  without  it  the  rich  would  never  pay  their  fair  share  to 
the  national  taxation.  Even  here  there  would  have  been 
fluctuations,  but  that  the  Protectionists,  before  they  can  move 
a  step,  must  tax  the  millions’  food.  The  American  Protec¬ 
tionists  never  have  had  and  never  can  have  that  difficulty  to 
contend  with,  and  if  they  could  only  emancipate  clothes  and 
iron,  might  still  retain  for  their  theories,  as  theories,  a  long 
ease  of  life. 


DECLARATIONS  OF  WAR. 


DURING  the  discussion  of  last  year  upon  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  it  was  discovered  that  most  civilians  in  England 
believed  a  sudden  spring  upon  the  Tunnel  to  be  morally  im- 
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possible.  No  nation,  it  was  thought,  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  treachery  as  to  make  war  without  declaring  it  formally,  or 
indeed  without  long  previous  warning,  unless  it  was  prepared 
to  encounter  the  distrust  or  hostility  of  the  civilised  world. 
What  the  civilised  world  could  do  to  punish  such  an  outrage 
was  never  explained,  but  the  sanguine  relied,  no  doubt,  on  the 
magical  influence  of  “  opinion,”  and  on  some  vaguely-remem¬ 
bered  traditionary  principle  of  international  law.  Even  so  able 
a  man  as  Sir  T.  Farrer  was  penetrated  by  this  conviction,  and 
showed,  by  his  questions  on  the  Committee,  that  he  thought 
any  fear  of  a  secret  spring  without  ■pourparlers  an  absurd 
anachronism.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  settlement  of 
the  question  that  this  point  should  be  cleared  up,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Maurice,  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  Report  on  Declarations 
of  War,  which  was  at  first  circulated  privately  to  heads  of 
Departments,  but  has  now  at  last  been  given  to  the  world. 
We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  document  more  con¬ 
clusive.  Colonel  Maurice  disposes  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the 
theory  that  modern  nations  hold  themselves  bound  to  give 
formal  notice  of  their  intention  to  make  war,  even  by  with¬ 
drawing  their  Embassies,  or  are  accustomed  to  hold  long  pre¬ 
liminary  pourparlers ,  or  to  consider  that  there  is  anything 
wrong,  when  they  have  a  quarrel  on  hand,  in  seizing 
“  material  guarantees  ”  for  the  redress  of  their  real  or  imaginary 
grievances.  So  unfounded  is  this  theory,  that  previous  declara¬ 
tions  of  war  may,  if  precedent  is  to  govern,  be  considered  irregular, 
only  ten  such  declarations  having  been  issued  in  all  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  1700  and  1870  ;  while  in  the  present  century  alone  there 
have  been  sixty  cases  of  European  war  un preceded  by  any 
declaration,  the  tendency,  as  mechanical  improvements  advance, 
being  to  seize  more  eagerly  on  the  immense  advantages  which 
a  surprise  offers  to  the  attacking  side.  Railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs  offer  such  opportunities,  that  it  seems  to  Generals  in 
command  monstrous  to  forego  them.  “  In  only  the  single 
instance  of  1870  is  there  a  case  of  notice  formally  sent  to  the 
Court  of  the  assailed  Power,  prior  to  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
any  one  of  the  contending  Powers.”  The  regular  course  has 
been  to  attack  suddenly,  seize  some  important  fortress  or  some 
fleet,  and  then  announce  to  the  people  of  the  attacking  country 
that  their  Sovereign  is  at  war.  Thus,  in  1801,  England  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Danish  Fleet  off  Elsinore,  in  reprisals  for  a  treaty 
entered  into  between  Denmark  and  Czar  Paul,  without  notice 
of  any  kind  to  Copenhagen,  the  Governor  of  Elsinore  when  fire 
opened  having  absolutely  no  information  of  British  intentions. 
In-  1802,  Napoleon,  without  any  quarrel  with  Switzerland, 
seized  Soleure,  Zurich,  and  Berne  ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  he 
was  especially  unscrupulous,  yet  on  October  5th,  1804,  without 
any  warning,  the  British  Fleet  seized  four  Spanish  frigates,  and 
Parliament  sustained  the  Ministry,  Lord  Westmoreland  in  par¬ 
ticular  declaring  that  “  war  without  a  previous  declaration  was 
neither  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  nor  unprecedented  in  his¬ 
tory.”  In  1806,  Prussia  seized  Hanover  in  silence,  and  her  com¬ 
merce  was  instantly  swept  from  the  seas  by  England,  in  reprisals, 
and  also  in  silence.  Napoleon,  in  1806,  entered  Saxony  and 
fought  the  Prussians  while  the  King  of  Prussia  was  expecting  his 
ultimatum.  In  1807,  the  British  Government,  while  negotiating 
with  Constantinople,  seized  Egypt,  then  a  province  of  Turkey, 
In  1807,  the  British  seized  the  Danish  Fleet  in  the  midst  of  pro¬ 
found  peace,  because  Mr.  Canning  believed,  probably  with 
justice, but  without  anything  like  certainty,  that  if  he  did  not, 
France  might.  In  1812,  the  United  States  Congress  seized 
all  British  vessels  in  harbour,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
convey  news  of  coming  war  ;  and  on  June  18th  declared  that 
“  war  existed,”  in  order  to  seize  the  British  West-India  Fleet, 
and  the  fact  of  war  was  not  known  in  England  for  a  month 
after.  In  1816,  Portugal,  during  profound  peace,  invaded  the 
Spanish  Colonies  on  the  Plate;  and  in  1826,  Spain  invaded 
Portugal  itself,  the  Envoy  of  each  Power  still  remaining  in  the 
capital  of  the  other  ;  while  Mr.  Canning,  the  instant  he  heard  of 
the  invasion,  dispatched  troops  to  Portugal  to  fight  the  Spaniards, 
expressly  denying  that  in  doing  so  he  declared  war  on  Spain.  In 
1827,  the  British,  Russian,  and  French  Fleets  destroyed  the 
Turkish  Fleet  off  Navarino,  though  the  Sultan  had  been  explicitly 
assured  that  these  Powers  would  not  intervene  in  the  war 
between  him  and  Greece  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  French, 
while  still  at  peace  with  Turkey,  seized  all  the  Turkish  for¬ 
tresses  in  the  Morea,  and  occupied  them  with  20,000  men.  In 
1831,  both  France  and  England  sent  fleets  to  dictate  terms  to 
King  Miguel  in  Lisbon,  while  refusing  to  declare  war  ;  and  in 
3  840,  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  agreed  that  Mehemet  Ali 
must  be  put  down  without  warning  ;  while  Thiers,  on  receipt 
of  the  news,  urged  instant  war  on  England,  and  resigned 


because  his  advice  was  not  accepted.  In  1848,  the  King  of 
Prussia  invaded  Denmark  six  days  before  the  Frankfort 
Assembly  authorised  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Schleswig, 
and  the  Danish  Minister  remained  in  Frankfort  three  weeks 
after  Holstein  had  been  occupied.  In  1850,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  sent  a  fleet  to  dictate  terms  to  Athens  without  any  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  and  seized  all  Greek  merchant  vessels,  while 
explicitly  stating  in  Parliament  that  “  diplomatic  relations 
between  this  country  and  Greece  had  not  been  suspended.”  Itt 
1854,  the  British  Fleet  entered  the  Black  Sea  with  orders  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Russian  Fleet  to  return  to  Sebastopol,  before  the  British 
Ambassador  had  left  St.  Petersburg,  or  the  Russian  Ambassador 
London;  and  in  1859, Napoleon  III.  entered  Piedmont,  before  the 
act  which  he  had  said  he  would  consider  an  Austrian  declaration 
of  war,  viz.,  the  passage  of  the  Ticino,  had  been  performed. 
We  all  remember  the  Piedmontese  march  into  Naples  in  1860, 
but  we  do  not  all  remember  that  Holstein  was  occupied  in 
1863  expressly  without  a  declaration  of  war;  and  that  in 
1866,  Prince  Charles  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Prussian  Army 
even  then  in  march  upon  Vienna,  saying  that, — “  To-day  I 
have  caused  a  public  declaration  to  be  sent,  and  to-day  we  enter 
the  territory  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  our  own  country.” 
We  have  omitted  several  cases  from  the  list,  but  they  are  not 
necessary.  The  truth  is  that  the  Powers,  England  included,  have 
been  accustomed  hitherto  to  surprise  the  enemy,  if  they  could, 
and  that  international  law  does  not  prohibit  the  practice,  still 
less  lay  down  any  means  of  enforcing  the  prohibition.  If  the 
French  Government  intended  the  conquest  of  England,  it  would 
seize  the  Tunnel  as  a  material  guarantee  of  its  “  rights,”  and 
then  send  away  the  British  Ambassador.  Europe  might  pro¬ 
nounce  that  sharp  practice,  but  Europe  would  not  interfere. 
Indeed,  Europe  is  growing  more  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  sur¬ 
prises,  for  the  subject  of  rapid  mobilisation  is  incessantly 
discussed  in  military  journals,  and  the  whole  object  of  that 
marvellous  organisation  is  to  reap  the  advantage  of  entering  a 
momentarily  defenceless  State.  A  gain  of  four  days  may 
mean  the  acquisition  of  a  province.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  us  to  believe  that  Germany  and  France,  if 
they  had  decided  on  war,  would  give  each  other  one  day’s 
warning. 

It  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment  to  consider  whether  the  circumstances  of  modern  life 
make  surprise  more  difficult,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss 
that  question  for  a  moment.  We  cannot  see  that  any  im¬ 
provement  of  modern  days  tends  greatly  to  alter  the  old  con¬ 
ditions,  while  two  or  three  of  them  make  surprises  very  much 
easier.  Mobilisation  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  Armies 
have  become  so  large  that  heavy  corps  d’armee  can  be  collected 
without  exciting  remark,  while  provisions  and  munitions  can 
be  sent  after  them  by  railway  with  a  previously  unknown 
facility.  Staff  secrets  are  more  rigidly  kept  than  ever,  while 
the  collection  of  a  Fleet  at  a  specified  date,  at  a  point  known 
only  to  the  Admiral,  can  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  steam  to  a 
mathematical  certainly.  There  are  telegraph  wires,  it  is  true, 
but  a  State  intending  war  would  not  trust  Baron  Reuter,  and 
all  telegraphs  are  at  Government  disposal.  We  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  French  President  should  not  collect  30,000  men 
at  Boulogne  for  some  manoeuvres,  order  a  Fleet  to  rendezvous 
there  silently,  and  reach  the  British  coast  before  a  single 
Englishman  was  aware  that  the  French  Government,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  possibly,  of  agreement  with  some  other  Power,  or  of 
news  received  from  Chinese  waters,  had  suddenly  become  hos¬ 
tile.  Certainly,  if  France,  when  intending  war,  could  surprise 
us,  she  would,  and  her  whole  people  would  consider  the  dis¬ 
pensing  with  declarations  an  act  of  adroit  vigour.  We  should 
pronounce  it  “  treacherous,”  but  that  would  not  help  us  much ; 
while  French  statesmen  would  argue  that,  with  the  whole 
future  of  their  country  at  stake  and  a  great  war  to  wage,  they 
“  could  not  stop  to  discuss  the  least  settled  and  most  obscure 
propositions  of  international  law.” 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  CONFERENCE. 

THE  Australian  Republic,  begins  its  career  by  proclaiming 
the  “  Monroe  Doctrine.”  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Representative  Committee,  which  met  at 
Sydney  on  November  28th,  will  succeed  in  devising  a  plan  for 
the  Federation  of  the  Colonies  into  a  single  Dominion,  though 
they  may  be  compelled  by  fiscal  and  geographical  difficulties 
to  make  the  area  of  action  of  the  central  power  at  first 
unduly  narrow.  Still,  the  Delegates,  who  are  all  the  ruling 
men  of  their  respective  Colonies,  have  already  passed  unani¬ 
mous  resolutions  which  practically  bind  them  -  to  create 
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a  Central  Government,  controlling  foreign  policy,  arma¬ 
ments,  the  militia  law,  and,  we  should  imagine,  as 
necessarily  connected  with  defence,  all  means  of  inter¬ 
communication.  This  Government  will  probably  be  sup¬ 
ported,  like  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany,  by 
fixed  contributions  ;  and  will  be  guided,  like  that  of  Austria, 
by  “  Delegations,” — that  is,  in  English  phraseology,  by  a  small 
Senate  elected  by  the  Legislatures.  Most  of  these  things 
follow  almost  of  necessity  from  the  Resolutions,  which  call 
upon  the  British  Government  to  act  in  certain  directions, 
and  promise  it,  if  it  does  so  act,  that  it  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  united  strength  of  the  federated  Pacific  Colonies. 

The  acts  indicated  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Not  only 
is  the  British  Government  requested  to  annex  all  Eastern  New 
Guinea — to  be  governed,  it  is  understood,  as  a  “  Territory”  of 
the  Australian  Dominion — but  it  is  asked  to  negotiate  with 
France  for  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Hebrides — now  declared 
neutral  ground — and  for  the  cessation  of  the  transport  of  con¬ 
victs  to  any  island  of  the  South  Pacific ;  and  is  informed  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Representatives  of  Australia,  “  the 
further  acquisition  of  dominion  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
Equator  by  any  foreign  Power  would  be  highly  detrimental  to 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  British  possessions  in  Austral¬ 
asia,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire.”  The 
Government  is,  in  fact,  asked  to  secure  to  the  Australian 
Dominion,  now  about  to  be  founded,  a  monopoly  of  territorial 
extension  in  the  Antipodean  world,  a  position  in  the  South 
Pacific  identical  with  that  claimed  by  the  United  States  upon 
the  two  American  Continents. 

The  policy  announced  is  one  which  will  rather  startle 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  may  even  try  the  nerve  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  do  not  know,  if  Australia  strongly  federates 
herself,  that  it  is  unreasonable.  The  Delegates  assembled 
in  Conference  are  only  anticipating  history  a  little.  The 
Dominion  already  contains  as  many  people  as  did  the  United 
States  when  they  set  up  for  themselves,  and  probably  disposes 
of  more  wealth  ;  and  it  will,  within  fifty  years,  if  no  political 
convulsion  occurs,  be  a  Republic  with  twenty  millions  of 
people  and  fifty  millions  of  revenue.  Such  a  Republic,  in¬ 
habited  by  vigorous  and  prosperous  Englishmen,  accustomed 
to  freedom  and  to  maritime  enterprise,  will  unquestionably,  from 
its  geographical  position,  maintain  a  powerful  Fleet,  and  will  be 
able  to  possess  itself,  if  it  pleases,  of  the  whole  South  Pacific. 
Neither  France  nor  any  other  Power  could  dream  of  fighting 
Australia  in  those  waters,  and  for  any  Power  to  settle  there 
would  be  only  to  court  ultimate  defeat.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  prohibit  annexations  in  advance  ;  and  with 
Australia  so  strongly  moved,  it  may  be  possible,  though  the 
negotiations  m&y  be  at  once  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
French  mania  for  Colonial  extension  is  sure  to  pass,  as  it  always 
has  done  ;  and  her  desire  to  transport  irreconcileable  criminals 
will  not  survive,  when  it  is  found  that  if  they  escape,  Australia 
will  invariably  send  them  back  to  France.  At  all  events,  we 
and  the  world  now  know  what  the  foreign  policy  of  Australia 
is,  and  in  what  direction,  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  Southern 
Colonies,  our  own  policy  must  press,  and  that  knowledge  must 
be  an  important  factor  in  all  negotiations.  New  Guinea, 
it  is  clear,  must  be  annexed  ;  France  must  be  compelled  to 
keep  her  pledge  as  to  the  New  Hebrides ;  and  for  the  rest,  we 
and  the  remainder  of  the  world  must  remember  that,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  present  generation  has  died  out,  Australians  will  be 
able  to  defend  their  own  ideas  in  arms,  and  that  the  quality 
in  Australians  which  differentiates  them  alike  from  English¬ 
men  and  Americans  is  a  certain  rapidity  of  decision.  A 
secluded  world  feels  checks  from  the  outside  very  little.  This 
idea  of  Federation,  for  example,  has  ripened,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
day.  _ 


MR.  CHILDERS  ON  STATE  ECONOMY. 

EVERY  good  has  its  drawback,  even  wise  Finance.  One 
would  think,  reasoning  a  priori,  that  wise  finance  could 
not  possibly  produce  any  mischief ;  but  it  does,  at  all  events, 
greatly  increase  one  evil.  It  is  not  the  main  cause  of  the 
declining  desire  for  retrenchment  and  economy  in  State  ex¬ 
penditure,  but  it  is  a  principal  one.  The  national  taxes  have 
been  so  carefully  adjusted  to  the  shoulders  which  bear  them, 
they  press  so  lightly  on  the  springs  of  prosperity  and  they  fall 
so  little  on  the  struggling  classes,  that  except  once  a  year, 
when  three  households  in  every  hundred  see  the  Income-tax 
paper,  they  are  almost  forgotten.  All  householders,  including 
even  the  rich,  fret  under  the  rates,  which  fall  on  the  profes¬ 
sional  classes,  who  are  over-housed,  and  on  the  lower  shop¬ 


keepers,  whose  lives  are  a  struggle,  with  irritating  weight ; 
but  not  one  man  in  twenty  thinks  about  or  calculates 
the  pressure  of  “  the  Queen’s  taxes.”  As  Parliament 
spends  them,  and  not  the  rates,  the  discussions  about  them 
are  felt  to  be  dull  and  unattractive,  There  is  no  general 
eagerness  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  reductions.  The  party 
leaders  do  not  think  of  moving  abstract  resolutions  against 
the  Treasury.  The  demagogues  leave  the  subject  alone,  or 
attack  classes  through  talk  about  pensions  and  honorary 
colonelcies.  No  one  takes  up  the  role  of  Joseph  Hume,  and 
if  he  did,  he  would  not  be  as  sure  as  Joseph  was  of  catching 
the  public  ear.  The  Treasury  itself,  instead  of  fighting  for 
its  grants,  and  learning  to  regard  the  advocates  of  economy 
as  personal  enemies,  is  compelled  to  protect  the  public, 
and  dreads  the  constant  accusation  of  stinginess,  as  it  for¬ 
merly  dreaded  that  of  squandering.  Above  all,  no  Member 
endangers  his  popularity  with  his  electors  by  proposing  expen¬ 
diture.  Whether  he  asks  the  House  to  give  more  pensions,  or 
more  grants-in-aid  to  Ireland,  or  a  sum  of  money  for  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  a  remission  of  revenue,  he  makes  his  proposal  with 
an  eye  to  the  House  alone,  quite  fearless  of  any  shower  of 
remonstrances  from  angry  constituents.  If  Shapira  had  really 
found  an  older  Deuteronomy,  he  would  have  found  a  Member 
also  to  ask  £100,000  for  its  purchase  ;  and  that  Member  would 
have  been  resisted  mainly  by  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Courtney,, 
and  would  not  have  been  turned  out  of  his  seat.  Officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  particular  are  held  unaccountable  for 
waste  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  Mr.  Childers  told  his  constituents 
at  Pontefract  in  his  lively  speech  of  Wednesday,  in  the  past  three 
years  556  proposals  for  expenditure  have  been  pressed  by  them 
upon  the  Exchequer,  and  only  twenty  proposals  for  economy. 
And  though  he  did  not  say  so,  we  greatly  doubt  if  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  efforts  to  increase  and  the  attempts  to 
reduce  civil  expenditure  is  very  much  less.  At  all  events,  the 
Civil  Estimates  are  always  going  up — quite  rightly,  in  most  in¬ 
stances — and  nobody  fights  against  them  ;  while  the  plans  for 
the  reduction  of  Debt  have  grown  quite  to  appreciable  pro¬ 
portions,  with  no  more  opposition  than  is  embodied  in  a  growl 
that  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  posterity,  which  has  done 
nothing  for  us. 

We  cannot  say  we  like  this  condition  of  opinion.  It  will 
favour  some  day  or  other  an  extravagant  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  or  a  Premier  who  thinks,  as  M.  de  Freycinet 
did,  on  less  plausible  grounds,  that  with  the  Debt  dis¬ 
appearing  and  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  at  par,  the 
waste  of  a  few  score  millions  in  gigantic  philanthropies  or 
half-thought-out  experiments  cannot  matter  seriously.  It 
does  already  encourage  very  loose  thinking  about  the  limits  of 
State  action,  and  about  the  aid  which  the  Treasury  could  lend 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor, — looseness  which,  when 
the  rural  householders  come  crashing  into  the  arena,  may  have 
perceptible  effects  upon  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law.  It 
does  weaken  the  hands  of  those  statesmen  who  see  that,  well 
adjusted  as  taxation  is,  the  total  amount  deducted  from  volun¬ 
tary  expenditure,  and  therefore  from  the  wages  fund,  is  very 
large  :  and,  above  all,  it  does  prevent  that  form  of  penuriousness 
which  historians  are  convinced  tends  to  the  efficiency  of  States, 
It  is  not  the  Bourbon,  with  his  millions  of  pensions,  but  the 
Hohenzollern,  with  his  grudging  allowances  to  his  servants, 
who  is  well  served.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  a  truth 
that  a  well-paid  Army  is  an  army  cumbered  with  impedimenta ; 
that  a  well-paid  Navy, — well,  no  one  ever  heard  of  one  ;  that  well- 
paid  diplomatists  think  of  social  rather  than  diplomatic  successes  ; 
that  under-paid  civilians  in  fourth-floor  lodgings  do  not  grumble, 
if  they  work  sixty  hours  a  week.  Hard  management  helps 
efficiency,  and  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  works  on  crusts,  as 
the  English  Civil  Service,  though  it,  too,  in  its  way,  is  effective, 
does  not  work  on  full  dinners.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
cheeseparers  in  the  House  again,  and  this  the  more  because 
we  are  convinced  that  Democracy,  in  countries  naturally 
wealthy,  has  a  distinct  inclination  to  waste.  Nobody  is  more 
careful  of  his  cash  than  an  American  freeholder,  but  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  positively  play  chuck-farthing  with 
millions,  till  the  officials  are  compelled  to  tell  them,  as  they 
have  done  this  week,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  National 
Government  to  raise  revenues  to  be  scattered  in  grants  among  the 
States,  and  to  suggest  that,  with  the  Navy  in  ruins  for  want  of 
“  appropriations,”  it  is  not  wise  to  offer  premiums  of  millions 
to  those  States  in  which  the  largest  nnmber  of  children  can-- 
not  read.  There  really  was  a  danger  for  a  minute  of  that 
lunatic  proposal  being  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  No  one  is  quite  so  mean  as  the  average  French 
peasant ;  yet  in  France,  though  the  Government,  warned  at 
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last  by  its  difficulty  in  keeping  down  the  floating  Debt,  begins 
to  contend  with  the  Deputies,  nothing  can  resist  the  tendency 
to  spend.  The  transaction  of  Tuesday  was  exactly  typical.  The 
peasantry  wish  education  to  be  free,  so  school  fees  have  been 
abolished  by  a  vote.  The  loss  ought  to  have  been  made  good 
by  the  Communes,  but  as  that  might  have  made  Deputies 
unpopular,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  asked  for  a  State 
grant,  and,  after  a  fierce  fight,  this  was  whittled  down  to 
£560,000  a  year,  and  conceded.  The  Communal  Councils 
were  not  contented,  however,  or  the  Deputies,  so  on  Tuesday 
they  carried,  by  260  to  240,  an  increase  of  the  grant  to 
£760,000  a  year,  the  peasants  thus  saving  their  school  fees, 
and  getting  an  allowance  in  all  from  the  Treasury  of  2s.  per 
house  in  addition.  That  is  only  a  sample  of  what  is 
going  on  in  France,  and  what  will  go  on  here,  if,  when 
the  suffrage  is  extended,  we  cannot  revive  the  old,  healthy 
grudge  against  Treasury  expenditure.  In  this  very  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  it  would  be  most  popular  to  waste 
millions,  if  they  did  not  come  from  the  rates ;  and  there 
are  20,000  influential  persons  in  daily  intercourse  with 
electors  and  electors’  wives  whose  direct  interest  it  is  that  the 
State  should  be  “liberal,”  and  who,  moreover,  conscientiously 
believe  that  its  “liberality  ”  must  do  good.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  sort  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  rates  Mr.  Bromley- 
Davenport  would  think  extravagant,  or  why  we  are  so  certain 
that  the  rural  householder  will  not  agree  with  that  very 
pleasant  story-teller.  Local  people  still  think  the  Treasury  a 
sort  of  oil-well,  a  free-flowing  fountain  of  wealth,  issuing  no 
one  knows  whence,  and  resent  an  economy  as  they  would  the 
withdrawal  of  a  right  of  way.  Mr.  Childers  fought  the 
local  magnates  the  other  day  to  save  £30,000  a  year  in  the 
collection  of  the  Income-tax ;  but  they  thought  £30,000 
mattered  nothing  to  the  Treasury  and  a  great  deal  to  their 
patronage,  and  he  was  conspicuously  defeated.  He  will  be 
defeated  a  good  many  times  yet,  if  the  prevalent  disregard 
for  expenditure,  so  long  as  new  taxes  are  not  suggested,  is  not 
changed.  The  money  flows  in  so  easily  that  the  people  feel 
like  speculators  who  have  “struck  oil,”  as  if  expenditure  came 
from  some  place  outside  their  own  pockets. 

So  strongly  do  we  dread  this  tendency,  that  we  should  be 
by  no  means  sorry  to  see  the  Estimates  referred  to  a  Grand 
Committee,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  to  prevent  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  to  reduce  that  Grand  Committee  to  thirty. 
Thirty  men,  all  interested,  and  all  familiar  with  the  subject, 
would  subject  the  Estimates  to  a  searching  criticism  which 
would  be  felt  even  more  by  the  spending  Departments  than 
by  the  spendthrift  Members.  The  items  as  well  as  the 
totals  would  be  examined,  a  group  of  economists  would  be 
formed,  and  we  should  be  spared  the  discreditable  spectacle  of 
Estimates  voted  en  bloc  in  such  a  hurry,  that  if  Mr.  Childers 
had  inserted  half  a  million  to  be  sent  to  Rome  as  Peter's  Pence, 
nobody  would  have  perceived  the  audacity.  We  suppose  the 
House  is  for  the  moment  overloaded,  especially  if  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Bill  is  to  go  to  a  Grand  Committee  ;  but  ultimately, 
if  the  Treasury  is  to  be  protected,  we  must  come  either 
to  something  of  this  kind,  or  to  a  reference  of  the  Esti¬ 
mates  to  a  Standing  Committee  on  Finance.  At  present, 
the  whole  work  is  left  to  the  Treasury,  with  the  additional 
aggravation  that  the  Representatives,  who  ought  to  be  the 
checking  power,  wish  it  to  spend  more,  not  less.  It  is  as  if 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  left  to  their  own  discretion,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  criticism  from  shareholders  who  ask  in  an  angry 
tone  why  the  business  has  been  so  advantageously  managed. 
The  natural  relations  of  the  Treasury  and  the  nation  are  topsy¬ 
turvied,  and  we  have  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  at  the  incessant  attacks  on  him  for  saving  the 
people’s  money  with  such  disgraceful  assiduity. 


THE  CASE  OF  PRIESTMAN  versus  THOMAS. 

THE  case  of  “  Priestman  v.  Thomas  ’’  has  one  plain  moral, 
— do  not  presume  on  success.  It  seems  probable  that  if 
Thomas  had  not  forgotten  this  useful  rule,  he  might  still  have 
been  enjoying  £17,000,  instead  of  the  prospect  of  being  put 
on  his  trial  for  fraudulently  manufacturing  a  will.  Down  to 
a  certain  point,  everything  had  gone  fairly  well  with  him.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  secure  all  that  Whalley  had  apparently 
left  him,  but  he  had  secured  enough  to  give  him  that  modest 
competence — that  happy  mean  between  poverty  and  riches — 
which  in  all  ages  the  wisest  of  mankind  have  most  desired  for 
themselves.  Out  of  £60,000,  he  had  kept  £  17, 000— not  a  bad 
fortune  for  an  ex-railway  porter,  not  wholly  free  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  used  undue  influence  to  divert  the  testator’s 


bounty  to  himself.  In  an  evil  moment,  he  allowed  his  natural 
exultation  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and  waved  a  piece  of  blue 
paper  at  the  plaintiff,  as  he  drove  by  his  window.  It  can 
hardly  have  seemed  a  very  great  imprudence,  but  it  had 
serious  consequences.  There  had  once  been — or  Priestman 
thought  there  had — another  will  of  Whalley’s  in  existence, 
under  which  he  would  have  taken  some  <£45, 000,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  this  blue  paper  flourished  by  Thomas,  he  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  the  missing  will.  That,  too, 
had  been  written  on  blue  paper,  and  what  more  likely  than 
that  Thomas,  having  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  false  will, 
should,  when  he  thought  himself  safe  from  detection,  have 
pointed  in  derision  to  the  genuine  document  ?  Priestman  was 
thus  set  on  the  train  of  inquiry,  which  has  ended  in  a  verdict 
by  which  the  will  proved  by  Thomas  is  declared  to  be  a 
forgery.  Whether  what  Thomas  waved  from  the  window 
was  really  the  “  blue  ”  will,  or  some  quite  unimportant  piece 
of  blue  paper,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  intention  was 
arrogant,  whatever  the  act  might  have  been.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  finer,  no  doubt,  in  the  conception  of  showing  the  genuine 
will,  at  what  the  possessor  thought  a  safe  distance,  to  the  man 
who  had  just  surrendered  all  claim  to  the  bulk  of  the  fortune 
he  would  have  taken  under  it ;  but  even  if  it  were  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  common  blue  paper  that  happened  to  lie 
handy,  Thomas  need  not  have  brandished  it  in  this  un¬ 
pleasantly  conspicuous  manner.  Brandish  it,  however,  he 
did,  and  from  that  moment  Priestman  seems  never  to  have 
wanted  any  aid  that  he  could  desire  in  the  way  of  amateur 
detection. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  were 
very  great.  No  doubt  was  ever  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  testator’s  signature  to  the  “  white  ”  will.  James  Whallev 
had  plainly  put  his  name  at  the  bottom,  whether  what  went 
before  it  had  been  tampered  with  or  not.  Possibly,  all  the 
unprofessional  ingenuity  which  was  at  work  would  have  failed 
to  get  over  these  outworks  of  Thomas’s  case,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  own  injudicious  economy.  He  had  made  certain 
promises  to  the  two  men  who  had  witnessed  the  “  white  ” 
will,  and  had  not  kept  them.  Now,  nobody  cares  to  witness 
a  forged  will  out  of  mere  good-fellowship.  If  you  consent  to 
be  partaker  of  another  man’s  sin,  you  naturally  look  to  be 
partaker  of  his  profits.  Thomas  thought  this  expectation 
an  unreasonable  one,  and  he  gave  effect  to  his  conviction  by 
keeping  back  the  witnesses'  fee.  From  that  moment  every¬ 
thing  went  wrong  with  him.  A  great  deal  was  told  that  he 
never  meant  to  have  been  told,  and  -what  was  told  led  up  to 
much  that  was  not  told.  In  the  long  trial  that  ended  on 
Tuesday,  Priestman  has  established  his  contention  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  alike  of  the  jury  and  of  the  judge. 

Probably,  Thomas’s  error  lay  in  trusting  too  entirely  to  the 
effect  of  probate.  If  Whalley’s  will  could  once  be  safely  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Registry,  Priestman  might  wonder  as  much  as 
he  liked.  The  law  would  have  spoken,  and  his  suspicions 
would  worry  no  one  but  himself.  But  for  this  belief,  he  would 
have  been  at  more  pains  to  support  the  theory  that  Whalley 
had  quarrelled  with  Priestman.  If  he  had  not  quarrelled 
with  him,  the  “  white  ”  will  disposed  of  his  money  in  a  most 
unlikely  way.  Priestman  was  Whalley’s  natural  son,  and  more 
than  one  will  had  been  made  in  his  favour ;  why  should  he  at 
the  last  moment  have  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  another 
man  ?  Thomas’s  attention,  however,  was  so  fixed  upon 
getting  a  false  will  executed  that  he  did  not  trouble  him¬ 
self  to  account  for  the  suddenness  with  which  Whalley 
was  alleged  to  have  changed  his  mind.  The  device  he 
adopted  to  get  the  will  he  wanted  substituted  for  the  will 
he  did  not  want  was  exceedingly  ingenious.  He  induced 
Whalley  to  dictate  a  pencil  letter  to  Priestman,  and  then  to 
write  his  name  at  the  bottom  in  ink.  Here,  then,  was  the 
signature  he  wanted.  He  had  now  the  most  essential  part  of 
a  will,  and  it  only  remained  to  add  the  incidental  details  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  distribution  of  the  property.  The  pencil  writing 
was  rubbed  out,  and  what  purported  to  be  Whalley’s  last 
will  written  in  ink  above  his  signature.  Possibly,  Whalley 
thought  that  by  not  imitating  the  signature  he  was  protecting 
himself  against  a  charge  of  forgery ;  at  all  events,  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  the  signature  that  would  be  most  closely 
scrutinised,  and  if  that  was  -beyond  doubt  genuine,  it  was  not 
likely  that  suspicion  would  go  any  further.  Nor  but  for  the 
quarrel  with  the  witnesses — or  rather,  with  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  for  the  other  sided  with  Thomas — would  it  have  gone 
any  further.  The  theory  that  the  signature  to  the  “  white  ” 
will  had  originally  been  affixed  to  a  letter  written  in  pencil, 
and  that  upon  this  letter,  as  on  a  palimpsest,  the  “  white  ” 
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will  had  been  written,  rested,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  repentant  or  dissatisfied  accomplice. 

When  once  the  theory  had  been  set  up,  however,  confirma¬ 
tory  evidence  was  not  long  wanting.  First,  there  was  the 
will  itself.  Though  the  signature  was  beyond  question,  there 
were  undoubtedly  traces  of  pencil-marks  underlying  the  ink 
in  which  the  will  was  written,  and  these  pencil-marks  bore  out 
the  explanation  given  by  the  witness.  They  were  in  Thomas’s 
handwriting,  and  the  words  that  could  be  decyphered  seemed 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Priestman. 
Thomas  seems  to  have  thought  that  these  very  facts  might 
bring  him  safety.  Why  should  he  have  left  this  damning 
record  against  himself,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  destroy  it  ? 
A  man  who  is  rubbing  out  pencil-marks  as  a  preliminary  to 
giving  himself  a  fortune  could  hardly  be  so  careless  as  to  leave 
whole  words  still  visible.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
this  theory  was  the  fact  that  the  “  white  ”  will  had  never 
passed  out  of  Thomas’s  own  keeping,  until  it  had  been  placed  in 
the  Registry  of  Wills  at  Hereford  :  and  under  any  circumstances, 
the  Jury  would  probably  have  refused  to  believe  that  the  will 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  the  suspicious  pencil-traces  intro¬ 
duced  while  the  will  was  in  official  custody.  As  it  turned  out, how¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  left  without  a  perfectly  adequate  explanation 
of  the  facts.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Queen’s  Librarian,  states  that 
pencil-marks  are  not  completely  erased  by  bread-crumbs.  What 
happens  is  that  the  fibres  of  the  paper  are  raised  up  so  as  to 
cover  them.  After  a  time,  they  get  smoothed  down  again,  and 
then  the  concealed  marks  come  partially  to  light  once  more. 
Further  and  most  complete  corroboration  to  Priestman’s  case 
was  furnished  by  a  letter  which  his  sister  had  received  from 
Whalley,  written  a  month  after  the  date  of  the  “  white  ”  will, 
and  telling  her  that  he  had  left  all  his  money  to  Priestman, 
and  none  to  her.  Thomas  maintained  that  this  letter  was 
forged,  but  in  favour  of  this  theory  he  had  nothing  to  show, 
except  that  the  letter  had  not  been  produced  until  late  in  the 
day.  This,  however,  was  explained  in  its  turn  by  the  fact  that 
the  letter  contained  a  reference  to  an  incident  only  known 
to  Whalley  and  his  daughter,  which  she  would  natur¬ 
ally  desire  to  keep  concealed.  The  whole  story  was 
thus  unravelled,'  and  the  Jury  had  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  il  white  ’’  will  was  Thomas’s 
composition,  though  the  signature  to  it  was  Whalley’s.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  story,  for  every  one  concerned  in  it  seems  to 
have  been  quite  ready  to  suspect  every  one  else  of  perjury  and 
fraud,  without  apparently  there  being  any  antecedent  improba¬ 
bility  in  the  suspicion.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  verdict  given  by  the  jury  describes  with  substantial 
accuracy  what  actually  took  place. 


THE  TENNYSON  PEERAGE. 

IT  seems  tolerably  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
result,  the  Poet-Laureate  has  been  assured  of  the  wish  of 
the  Crown  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Peerage.  We  con¬ 
clude,  therefore,  that  the  Prime  Minister,  on  whom  must  devolve 
the  duty  of  making  such  a  recommendation  as  this  to  the  Queen, 
entertains  the  view  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  a  sort  of 
reservoir  of  all  the  dignities  of  the  natiou,  even  without  relation 
to  any  special  fitness  for  the  particular  functions — the  political 
functions — which  are  expected  of  its  members.  The  late  Mr. 
Bagehot  used  always  to  speak  of  the  Throne  and  the  House  of 
Lords  as  the  ornamental  and  dignified  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
— those  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  most  inqiress  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  people,  and  give  them  a  certain  pride  in  the 
national  unity  and  life  in  virtue  of  the  external  magnificence 
with  which  it  moves.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  that  the 
addition  of  any  really  great  national  figure  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
— whether  it  happen  to  be  one  distinguished  on  the  political 
side  or  not, — adds  to  the  scenic  impressiveness  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  the  respect  felt  by  the  nation  for  its  collective 
influence.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  that  view.  It  is  certain  that  a  good  deal  of 
just  national  pride  in  the  possession  of  such  a  poet  as  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  felt,  and  also  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  keen  feeling 
for  the  statelier  aspects  of  Constitutional  liberty,  and  has  given 
jpression  to  that  class  of  emotions  in  some  of  the  finest  verse 
of  the  last  half-century.  That  he  is  one  of  our  great 
national  dignities,  we  should  be  the  last  to  question.  And 
yet  we  do  question  very  greatly  whether  his  accession  to 
the  Peerage  would  add  to  the  weight  of  the  Peerage,  and,  still 
more,  whether  it  would  not  to  some  extent  detract  from  the 
dignity  which  at  present  unquestionably  attaches  to  his  own 
name. 


The  truth  is,  that  the  dignity  attaching  to  the  name  of  a 
great  poet,  like  the  dignity  attaching  to  the  name  of  a  great 
saint,  has  something  spiritual  about  it,  which  does  not  seem  to 
accord  well  with  the  kind  of  respect  which  the  conferring  of  a 
Peerage  is  capable  of  expressing.  We  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to 
assert  that  there  is  anything  necessarily  inconsistent  between 
poetry  and  a  title.  There  are  several  poets,  including  one  great 
poet,  who  have  been  Peers,  and  who  have  not  been  less  esteemed 
as  poets  for  their  Peerage.  Lord  Houghton’s  poetry  and  Lord 
Lytton’s  novels  did  not  fall  in  public  estimation  because  their 
authors  accepted  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  then  both 
Lord  Houghton  and  Lord  Lytton  were  made  Peers  chiefly  on  the 
strength  of  their  political  achievements  and  their  social  in¬ 
fluence.  Mr.  Tennyson,  if  he  is  to  be  a  Peer,  will  become  a 
Peer  solely  because  he  has  fired  the  imagination  of  the  English 
people,  and  that  is  not  the  kind  of  distinction  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  at  all  naturally  expressed  by  ranking  him  amongst 
the  Barons  or  Viscounts  of  England.  If  Charles  Lamb 
had  been  a  man  of  ever  so  good  a  fortune,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  making  a  Peer  of  him  on  the  strength  of  his 
wit,  his  humour,  and  the  delightful  vagaries  of  his  lively  fancy. 
There  is  something  incommensurable  between  the  literary 
qualities  of  such  a  man  as  “  Elia  ”  and  a  Peerage ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  probably  in  a  less  degree,  to  Tennyson 
himself.  That  the  author  of  “  In  Memoriam  ”  or  “  Break,  break, 
break,  break,”  should  be  made  a  Peer  because  he  possesses  the 
great  poetic  gifts  needful  to  produce  those  marvellous  productions, 
seems  to  us  almost  as  incongruous  as  it  would  have  been  to 
confer  a  Peerage  on  Charles  Wesley  for  writing  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  hymns  in  the  English  language,  on  Wordsworth 
for  his  “  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality,”  on  Keats  for 
his  “Hyperion,”  and  on  Shelley  for  his  “Skylark”  and  his 
“  Adonais.”  There  was  dignity  in  all  these  poets,  and 
great  dignity  in  Wordsworth,  but  not  the  kind  of  dignity 
that  you  could  aptly  express  by  summoning  him  to  take 
his  seat  beside  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  on  the  benches  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  case 
in  which  poetry  has  been  thought  the  proper  title-deed  for  a 
Peerage.  Doubtless,  a  baronetcy  was  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  some  degree,  we  suppose,  for  his  literary  achievements;  but 
even  that  was  not  given  him  till  he  had  become  a  man  of  great 
social  influence  in  Scotland, —  a  lawyer  and  sheriff  of  no  small 
repute, — and  till  it  was  known  that  he  attached  at  least  as  much 
importance  to  founding  a  family  and  getting  together  a  landed 
estate,  as  he  did  to  the  literary  achievements  by  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  compass  these  ends.  Scott  was  already  a  mag¬ 
nate  before  he  received  the  baronetcy, — it  was  because  he  was 
a  magnate  that  the  offer  of  the  baronetcy  seemed  appropriate, 
not  because  he  was  a  poet  and  a  novelist.  Our  owu  view  is  that 
a  Peerage  is  an  appropriate  distinction  only  for  those  who,  in  some 
degree,  already  wield  and  deserve  political  influence,  and  not  as  a 
mark  of  pojoular  reverence  for  any  qualities,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  justly  deserve  reverence.  Keble  deserved  reverence  for 
the  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  write  “  The  Christian  Year,” 
but  no  one  would  have  felt  it  a  natural  and  fitting  way  of 
expressing  that  reverence  to  have  raised  him  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  No  doubt,  there  are  certain  qualities  of  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion, — the  statelier  qualities,  we  mean, — which  seem  less  out  of 
keeping  with  a  coronet  than  devotional  poetry  like  Keble’s,  and 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  Mr.  Tennyson  displays  them. 
Still,  make  what  you  can  of  the  magnificence  of  his  verse,  and 
it  is  not  a  kind  of  magnificence  which  seems  to  be  in  sufficient 
harmony  with  worldly  distinction,  to  admit  of  expressing 
your  respect  for  it  by  conferring  a  great  worldly  distinction. 
Make  out  what  case  we  may,  a  Peerage  conferred  for  poetic 
achievements  alone  will  remain  a  ‘fancy  peerage,’  which 
will  seem  not  only  to  sit  uneasily  on  a  great  poet,  but  to 
fit  awkwardly  into  the  entourage  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
King  of  Prussia  might  almost  as  well  have  made  Kant  a 
Graf  for  writing  the  “Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,”  as  the  Queen 
confer  a  Peerage  on  Mr.  Tennyson  for  singing  his  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  and  writing  the  noble  series  of 
poems  called  “  The  Idyls  of  the  King.”  Whatever  distinction  the 
Poet-Laureate  may  confer  on  the  House  of  Peers,  we  fear  it 
must  be  an  incongruous  distinction,  like  a  patch  of  rich  Ori¬ 
ental  workmanship  let  into  the  centre  of  a  solid  Brussels 
carpet,  or  the  illumination  of  a  mediaeval  missal  embodied  in 
the  pages  of  Caldecott.  That  Tennyson  would  be  a  great 
ornament  to  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  far  from  denying.  But 
he  will  be  an  incongruous  ornament, — such  an  ornament  as  a 
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wreath  of  roses  round  the  brow  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  a  spiritual  smile  on  the  countenance  of  a  London 
Lord  Mayor.  _ 

THE  COMPARATIVE  POPULARITY  OF  LITERARY 

MEN. 

THE  Journal  of  'Education  recently  offered  a  prize  to  that 
one  amongst  its  readers  who  should  give  the  best  list  of  the 
first  ten  among  living  English  men  of  letters,  with  special  mention 
of  the  literary  work  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
title  to  the  place  assigned  to  them,  the  prize  to  be  given  on  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  certainly  an  excellent  judge  of 
English  style,  and  himself  a  writer  of  great  ability  and  no  little 
charm.  More  than  500  readers  of  that  journal, — no  doubt,  be¬ 
longing  in  general  to  a  special  class,  the  class  of  Teachers, — have 
sent  in  replies ;  and  the  voting  shows,  on  the  whole,  very  great 
impartiality,  and  a  considerable  feeling  for  style,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  or  less  biassed  by  the  didactic  leanings  of  the  class 
to  whom  appeal  was  made.  Here  are  the  ten  who  are  the  most 
popular  of  living  men  of  letters,  as  appreciated  by  500  readers 
of  the  Journal  of  Education,  with  the  names  of  the  works  in 
right  of  which  the  place  assigned  to  them  is  given  : — 

No.  of  Votes. 


C  “  Literature  and  Dogma  ”  (137). 

3.  Matthew  Arnold  ...  453  <“  Essays  on  Criticism  ”  (89). 

(.“Poems”  (50). 

C  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book”  (253). 

4.  Robert  Browning  ...  448  ■  “  Paracelsus  ”  (58). 

(.  “  Men  and  Women  ”  (37). 


5.  J.  A.  Froude .  391  “  History  of  England.” 

6.  A.  C.  Swinburne  ...  262  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon.” 

7.  E.  A.  Freeman .  241  “  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.” 

8.  Herbert  Spencer  ...  235  “  Study  of  Sociology.” 

9.  Cardinal  Newman  192  “  Apologia  pro  Yita  Sua.” 

10.  John  Morley .  187  “Life  of  Cobden.” 


We  should  have  thought  it  clear  that  Mr.  Spencer,  great  as 
his  influence  as  a  thinker  has  been,  has  not  gained  his  position 
by  literary  qualities,  properly  so  called,  at  all ;  while  Mr. 
Freeman,  again,  is  much  more  of  an  historian  than  of  a  writer, 
much  greater  in  learning  and  in  judgment  than  in  charm  of 
style.  We  are  astonished  to  see  Sir  Henry  Taylor, — the  author 
of  “Philip  van  Artevelde,”— so  low  on  the  list;  he  stands  only 
thirty-first,  and  received  only  twenty  votes  ;  whereas,  in  our 
opinion,  he  should  certainly  have  stood  sixth,  and  perhaps  even 
higher.  Even  the  winner  of  the  prize  does  not  include  Sir  Henry 
Taylor’s  name  amongst  the  first  ten,  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  having 
awarded  the  prize  to  a  gentleman  whose  list  is  as  follows  : — 


1.  Browning  .  “  Dramatic  Lyrics.” 

2.  Tennyson  .  “In  Memoriam.” 

3.  Swinburne  .  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon.” 

4.  Newman  .  “  Apologia  pro  Yita  Sua.” 

5.  Ruskin  .  “  Modern  Painters.” 

6.  Matthew  Arnold  .  “  Empedocles  on  Etna.” 

7.  W.  Morris  .  “  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.” 

8.  John  Morley  .  “Voltaire.” 

9.  Lecky  .  “  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.” 

10.  E.  A.  Freeman  .  “History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.” 


It  is  curious,  too,  that  not  ten  votes  have  been  given  for  any 
single  woman,  though  in  Mrs.  Oliphant  we  have  a  novelist  of 
great  genius,  whose  history  of  Euglish  literature  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
contains  many  chapters  of  singular  brilliance,  and  whose  mystical 
little  tale,  “  A  Beleaguered  City,”  is  a  prose  poem  as  original 
in  conception  as  it  is  exquisite  in  execution.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  confidently  expect  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  will  be  put  by  the 
literary  judgment  of  the  future  among  the  ten  first  writers 
now  living,  unequal  as  much  of  her  work  has  undoubtedly 
been.  It  is  significant,  too,  when  such  writers  as  Mr, 
Smiles  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  appear  on  the  list  of  those  who 
have  at  least  ten  supporters,  to  note  the  complete  absence  of 
the  name  of  so  original  a  poet  as  Mr.  Buclianau, — though  he 
has  done  nothing  recently  worthy  of  his  genius, — of  so  fine  a 
dramatist  as  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  whose  “Alexander  the 
Great  ”  will  be  read  and  admired  when  many  of  these  popular 
favourites  are  forgotten ;  of  a  writer  so  full  of  the  aroma  of 
poetical  feeling  and  refined  knowledge  as  Dean  Church ;  of  so 
trenchant  a  controversialist  and  the  master  of  so  keen  an 
invective  as  Goldwin  Smith. 

All  these  omissions  surprise  us,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
better  pleased  with  the  voting  than  we  should  have  supposed  it 
possible  that  we  should  be,  and  have  only  this  general  fault  to 


find,  that  the  choice  of  the  special  books  on  which  the  place 
assigned  is  founded,  looks  to  us  not  unfrequently  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  voters  relied  on  the  book  which  had  made 
most  stir  in  the  world,  rather  than  on  the  book  which  they 
would  have  chosen  for  themselves,  had  they  really  known 
thoroughly  the  author  for  whom  they  were  voting.  Take 
Cardinal  Newman,  whose  name  we  should  have  certainly  put  im¬ 
mediately  after  Tennyson’s,  even  if  Tennyson’s  great  superiority 
as  a  poet  had  put  it  quite  beyond  question  that  one  who  is  a 
great  poet,  and  nothing  else,  should  stand  first  in  letters.  Both  the 
prize-winner  and  the  popular  vote  base  Cardinal  Newman’s  claims 
on  his  “  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.”  Well,  no  doubt  the  Cardinal  is 
best  known  by  that  frank  and  fascinating  book,  but  no  one  who 
knows  his  writings  as  a  whole  would  think  of  regarding  it  as 
his  most  marvellous  literary  achievement.  Some  would  say 
that  his  volumes  of  “  Oxford  Sermons  ”  contained  the  noblest 
passages  he  had  ever  written  ;  some  would  pick  out  that  strange 
andbeautiful  poem,  “  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,”  as  the  one  in  which 
he  touched  the  highest  mark ;  some  would  find  in  the  caustic  irony 
and  cogent  logic  of  “  The  Lectures  to  Anglicans,” — lectures  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  drift  of  the  Puseyite  movement,— the  greatest  feat 
of  literary  skill  he  ever  accomplished ;  while  one  or  two,  including 
the  present  writer,  would  find  in  that  brilliant  and  pathetic  story 
of  martyrdom,  “  Callista,”  the  most  substantial  proof  both  of 
Dr.  Newman’s  marvellous  imaginative  power  and  of  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  his  devotional  genius.  But  hardly  any  one,  we 
think,  who  knows  the  Cardinal’s  writings  well,  would  hold  that 
in  his  “Apology  ”  for  his  own  life,  masterly  as  it  was,  he  dis¬ 
played  his  highest  powers,  unless  it  were  in  the  piercing 
sarcasm  of  that  imaginary  dialogue  with  Canon  Kingsley, 
which,  with  singular  self-restraint,  he  has  excluded  from  the 
later  editions  of  the  book.  Again,  how  singular  is  the 
voting  on  Matthew  Arnold’s  works.  To  put  his  “  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Dogma  ”  above  his  ‘“Poems,”  or  even  above 
his  “  Essays  in  Criticism,”  seems  to  us  to  put  his  most  con¬ 
spicuous  failure  above  a  conspicuous  success.  Even  those 
who  grant  Mr.  Arnold  his  virtual  denial  of  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,  as  many,  no  doubt,  of  the  voters  would  grant  it, 
cannot  maintain,  with  the  smallest  hope  of  being  supported  by 
the  judgment  of  the  thinking  world,  that  his  ideas  for  that 
residuum  of  significance  which  he  insists  on  assigning  to  the 
Bible,  will  hold  water  for  a  moment.  To  empty  the  most 
personal  religion  in  the  world  of  all  its  personality,  and  then  to 
assure  men  that  nothing  is  changed,  that  it  is  left  more  solid 
than  before,  is  the  enterprise  of  a  conjuror,  not  of  a  man  of 
letters.  And  of  this  we  feel  absolutely  confident,  that  even  if 
the  negative  school  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  belongs,  could 
triumph,  that  school  will  regard  with  a  half-pathetic  scorn  Mr. 
Arnold’s  effort  to  save  the  teaching  of  a  book  which  he 
has  done  his  very  best  to  undermine.  We  can  only  account  for 
the  popularity  of  “  Literature  and  Dogma,”  by  supposing  that 
amongst  the  class  of  Teachers  it  had  made  many  converts,  who 
began  with  imagining  that  they  were  only  asked  to  abjure  dog¬ 
matism,  and  who  did  not  find  out  that  a  complete  abjuring  of 
dogmatism  means  also  a  complete  abjuring  of  faith,  till  they  had 
been  conquered  by  the  irony  and  the  unwavering  arrogance 
of  the  book  itself.  Even  the  prize-winner’s  choice  of  “  Empedocles 
on  Etna”  as  Mr.  Arnold’s  greatest  work,  though  it  shows 
indefinitely  more  insight  than  the  popular  vote  for  “  Literature 
and  Dogma,”  betrays  an  unfortunate  leaning  to  the  didactic  side 
of  Mr.  Arnold’s  mind.  “  Empedocles  on  Etna  ”  contains  two  or 
three  lyrics  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  but  the  argumentative 
scepticism  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  poem  is  not 
always  poetical,  and  certainly  does  not  approach  the  level  of 
such  poems  as  “  The  Scholar  Gipsy  ”  and  “  Thyrsis,”  “  The 
Grande  Chartreuse,”  and  the  two  noble  poems  to  the  “  Author 
of  Obermann.” 

The  winner  of  the  prize  is  wise  in  placing  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  “Dramatic  Lyrics”  at  the  head  of  his  poetical  achieve¬ 
ments;  but  not  wise,  we  take  it,  in  placing  a  poet  who 
delights  in  harshness  of  construction,  in  a  shorthand  style,  and 
in  abruptness  for  its  own  sake,  above  the  greatest  master  of 
form  whom  a  self-conscious  age  ever  produced.  Again,  did  the 
unanimous  popular  vote  which  declared  Mr.  Browning’s  “  Ring 
and  the  Book  ”  his  greatest  work,  really  represent  the  adhesion 
of  the  readers’  own  imaginations  to  that  most  unequal  poem, — a 
poem  containing  some  of  Mr.  Browning’s  highest  flights  of  genius, 
and  a  good  deal,  too,  of  his  grittiest  and  most  head-splitting  work, 
the  Roman  lawyers,  for  instance,  being  as  nearly  unreadable  as 
verse  ever  was  in  this  world,— or  did  it  only  represent  the  satisfac- 
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tion  with  which  these  readers  regarded  the  achievement  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  feat  in  the  reading  and  the  interpreting  and  the 
admiring  of  a  work  of  undoubted  power,  but  equally  un¬ 
doubted  difficulty  ?  The  decided  preference  for  “  Paracelsus  ”  over 
“  Men  and  Women  ”  looks  like  it.  “  Paracelsus  ”  is  a  hard  nut 
to  crack,  and  Teachers  like  a  hard  nut  that  they  have  cracked 
successfully.  “  Men  and  Women  ”  are  as  much  pleasanter  than 
“  Paracelsus,”  as  poems,  as  a  gallop  in  a  meadow  is  more 
delightful  than  threading  your  way  through  a  labyrinth.  But 
then,  no  doubt,  the  intellectual  triumph*  of  threading  the 
labyrinth  successfully  is  much  greater  than  the  triumph  of 
galloping  swiftly  over  the  soft  turf.  We  almost  wonder,  seeing 
the  preferences  actually  expressed,  that  “  Sordello  ”  itself  did 
not  get  a  considerable  vote  from  the  scholastic  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Education.  Again,  it  would  seem  to  us  surprising 
that  so  fresh  and  fascinating  a  book  as  “  Eothen  ”  should 
not  have  been  mentioned  by  the  twenty-seven  supporters 
of  Kinglake,  in  preference — as  regards  literary  style, — to  the 
“  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,”  did  we  not  reflect  that  “  Eothen  ”  is 
one  of  the  kind  of  books  which  is  alien  to  the  didactic  mind, — 
nay,  which  that  type  of  mind  regards  as  flippant.  Eor  ourselves, 
we  regard  “Eothen”  as  the  most  delightfully  dashing  book 
which  any  living  author  has  contributed  to  English  literature. 

Still,  take  the  voting  as  a  whole,  and  we  regard  it  as  very 
creditable  to  the  constituency  who  produced  it.  We  doubt 
whether  any  other  five  hundred  men  in  England, — unless 
selected  specially  by  name  for  the  purpose  by  a  very  good  judge 
of  critical  ability, — would  have  made  so  sound  and  so  catholic 
a  choice  as  these,  who  are,  we  presume,  the  more  energetic 
amongst  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  CLERICAL  CASTE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

HE  deaths,  a  short  time  ago,  of  such  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  Dr.  Begg  and  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff  must  have  suggested  this,  among  many  ques¬ 
tions, — Is  it  not  the  Clerical  rather  than  the  Aristocratic 
caste  that  really  governs,  and  long  has  governed,  the  Scotch 
Democracy  ?  Dr.  Begg  belonged  to  the  class  familiarly  and 
affectionately  known  in  the  North  as  “  Sons  of  the  Manse.” 
Although  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  was  only  the  grandson  of  the 
Manse,  his  father  having  been  an  eminent  Judge,  the  bluest 
clerical  blood  in  Scotland  flowed  in  his  veins.  His  grandfather, 
popularly  known  as  “  Sir  Harry,”  was  in  his  time  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  stoutest  advocate  of  the  special  doctrines  of 
Andrew  Melville ;  spiritual  independence  viewed  as  an 
ecclesiastical  dogma,  rather  than  as  a  party  rallying-cry,  is  less 
identified  with  the  name  of  Chalmers  than  with  his.  The 
late  leader  of  Free-Cburch  Conservatism  was  the  seventh  Mem¬ 
ber  and  the  third  baronet  of  his  house  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  His  father  and  his  brother, 
whose  successful  legal  careers  seem,  at  first  sight,  inroads  upon 
the  Moncreiff  clerical  tradition,  belong  to  the  order  of  laymen — 
laymen  in  the  popular  sense,  not  the  academic— who  are  more 
ecclesiastical  than  ecclesiastics  themselves.  The  elder  judge 
played  a  great  part  in  the  “  Ten  Years’  Conflict  ”  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  ;  the  younger  has  long  exercised  a 
guiding  influence  in  that  Church,  which  has  now  reached  middle- 
age.  So  far  as  appearances  show,  too,  the  leadership  of  the 
Free  Church  is  likely  to  remain  with  this  caste.  Principal  Rainy, 
the  successor  both  of  Cunningham  and  Candlish,  and  whom 
the  deaths  of  Dr.  Begg  and  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  have  left  with¬ 
out  a  rival  for  the  leadership  of  the  Assembly  of  his  denomina¬ 
tion,  is  a  grandson  of  the  Manse.  Dr.  Robertson  Smith,  who 
led  the  New  Learning  or  young  Free-Church  Party  till  he  was 
ejected  from  his  Chair,  and  Professor  Candlish,  who  has  taken 
his  place,  are  sons  of  the  Manse.  The  influence  of  the  clerical 
caste  in  Scotland  is  not  confined  to  the  Free  Church.  Probably 
no  names  of  clergymen  of  the  present-day  Church  of  Scotland  are 
better  known  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod,  Principal  Tulloch,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Story, 
the  biographer  of  “  Cardinal  ”  Carstares  ;  all  three  are  sons  of 
the  Manse.  Broad-Churchism  in  the  second  of  the  Dissenting 
bodies  of  Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  suggests 
the  names  of  two  clergymen,  also  clergymen’s  sons,  Mr. 
George  Gilfillan  and  Mr.  David  Macrae.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
Church  alone  that  the  son  of  the  Manse  attains  a  position  of 
eminence  or  leadership.  The  present  Lord- Advocate  and  Soli¬ 
citor-General,  at  once  tin  chief  Scotch  officers  of  the  Crown  and 
the  leaders  of  the  bcotch  Commons  in  Parliament,  are  sons  of 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  So  is  the  Lord  President 


of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  first  Judge  in  Scotland.  So  are 
some  of  his  colleagues ;  of  the  second  Judge,  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  the  brother  of  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff.  So  is  the  representative  of  Scotland  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  who  also  held  the  office  of  Lord- Advocate  before  his 
appointment.  The  legal  power  in  Scotland,  which  at  one  time 
was  firmly  lodged  in  such  old  families  as  the  Hopes,  the  Boyles, 
and  the  Dundases,  would  almost  seem  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  sons  of  the  Manse. 

The  influence  of  the  Clerical  caste  in  Scotland  is  not  an  affair 
of  to-day,  though,  perhaps,  it  never  was  so  marked  or  so  widely 
extended  as  it  is  to-day.  The  Cooks  and  Hills  of  a  generation 
or  two  generations  ago  were  as  influential  as  the  Macleods  and 
Tullochs  are  now ;  by  sheer  intellectual  force  they  stormed  the 
best  endowed  pulpits,  secured  the  best  Chairs,  and,  obtaining  the 
Clerkships  of  the  General  Assembly,  acquired  a  preponderating 
share  in  the  government  of  their  Church.  There  was  a  grim 
truth  as  well  as  a  sly  humour  in  the  pun  attributed  by  tradition 
to  the  poor  licentiate  who,  finding  that  his  professional  fate 
virtually  depended  on  a  member  of  the  ruling  clerical  family  of 
the  time,  before  whom  he  had  to  preach,  “  gave  out  ”  as  the  first 
psalm  of  his  service,  that  beginning,  “  I  to  the  Hills  will  lift  mine 
eyes,  from  whence  doth  come  mine  aid.”  The  Free  Church  is  too 
young  a  body  to  have  its  clerical  families  ;  the  Moncreiffs  belong 
to  the  ante-Disruption  period.  But  Presbyterian  secession  boasts, 
and  justly  boasts,  of  its  generations  of  erudite  and  Evangelical 
Browns,  that  flowered  into  the  delicate  humour  and  pathos  of 
the  author  of  “  Rab  and  his  Friends  ”  and  “  Marjorie  Fleming.” 
Even  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  has  had  its  Forbeses  ;  John 
Skinner,  besides  giving  his  country  “  Tullochgorum,”  gave  his 
Church  two  Bishops  of  note.  Among  Scotch  clerical  families, 
that  of  the  Erskines  held  a  remarkable  place.  Different 
branches  of  it  figured  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
Dissenting  bodies,  agreeing,  however,  in  holding  fast  by 
Evangelical  theology ;  and  they  were  connected  by  blood 
with  the  legal  and  aristocratic  brothers,  Thomas  and  Henry 
Erskine,  who  were  not  only  the  leaders  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Bars  in  their  time,  but  Liberals  and  Reformers  before 
their  time.  Finally,  the  Erskines  found  their  way  into  litera¬ 
ture;  the  subtle  spirituality  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen 
is  quite  as  remarkable  a  product  of  Scotch  Evangelicalism  as 
the  humour  and  the  pathos  of  John  Brown.  The  sons  of  the 
Manse  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  did  not,  perhaps,  so  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  at  the  Bar  as  they  do  now,  although,  to 
mention  one  remarkable  case  of  such  success,  the  son  of  Blair 
of  “The  Grave”  became  Lord  President  of  the  Court  ®f 
Session.  But  they  played  a  prominent  part  in  literature, 
philosophy,  science,  in  whatever,  indeed,  gave  Scotland  a  special 
reputation  in  their  day  and  generation.  Thomas  Reid,  the  true 
representative,  in  spite  of  Hamilton,  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  was  a  son  of  the  Manse.  So  was  Thomas  Brown, 
the  pioneer  of  Dr.  Bain  and  the  cerebro-psychologists  of  our 
day.  Dugald  Stewart,  the  friend  of  Burns  and  preceptor  of 
Russell  and  Palmerston,  was  a  graudson  of  the  Manse. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  and  leader  of  the  Moderate  Party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  Through 
his  niece  he  gave  a  little,  though  all  too  little,  of  the  tradition 
and  tone  of  the  Manse  to  Henry  Brougham.  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  of  good  clerical  blood,  and  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  Scotch  ministry.  If  the  word  “  adventurer  ”  could 
by  any  possibility  be  used  in  the  proper  and  honourable  and 
not  in  the  popular  and  odious  sense,  we  should  say  that  as 
adventurers  the  Scotch  sons  of  the  Manse  occupy,  and  long 
have  occupied,  a  position  of  “  undoubted  paramountcy  ”  among 
a  community  which  history,  and  social  and  even  physical  con¬ 
ditions  have  made,  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths,  a  nation  of 
adventurers. 

The  success  of  the  son  of  the  Manse  is  easily  explained. 
His  father  is,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  who 
by  natural  force  has  made  his  merits  known  and  rewarded. 
His  grandfather  the  peasant — of  whom  the  father  of  the  late 
Dr.  Duff  may  be  considered  a  type — has  saved  and  pinched  to 
make  his  son  a  minister,  not  only  that  he  may  help  to  advance 
the  religion  which  has  proved  his  own  support  and  solace, 
but  that  he  may  give  his  successors  a  position  in  his 
country  which  he  has  found  unattainable  by  himself.  Every 
Presbyterian  minister  is,  or  may  be,  as  Chalmers  puts  it,  “  a 
tribune  of  the  people and  it  costs  less  to  make  a  son  a 
tribune  of  the  people  in  Scotland  than  to  make  him  a  barrister 
or  a  doctor.  “  Why  did  you  send  me  into  the  Church  P”  rather 
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querulously  asks  the  Scotch  minister  of  his  plebeian  father,  in 
the  novel,  when  he  finds  himself  afflicted  with  theological 
“  doubt.”  “  I  saw  no  other  way  of  making  you  a  gentleman,” 
retorts  the  peasant,  who  snorts  contemptuously  at  “  doubt,’’ 
because,  like  Dryden’s  “  unlettered  Christian,”  he 

“  Believes  in  gross, 

Plods  on  to  Heaven,  and  ne’er  is  at  a  loss.” 

The  peasant’s  son,  having  become  “a  gentleman,”  in  virtue  of  a 
professional  position  attained  by  ability,  generally  marries 
into  a  middle-class  family  ;  not  unfrequently,  indeed,  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  another  clergyman.  His  wife  brings  middle- 
class  notions  into  his  household,  and  instils  middle-class  ambi¬ 
tions  into  her  children.  But  as  a  rule,  there  is  not  much  luxury 
in  the  manse,  while  there  is  oftener  than  not  a  large  family. 
Its  head  may  be  able  to  command  “  gentility  ”  when  he  marries, 
but  seldom  a  fortune.  He  has  to  pinch  himself  to  educate  his 
sons,  while  “  keeping  up  appearances  ”  quite  as  much  as  his  father 
before  him,  although  on  a  less  humble  scale.  Like  Wallace  at 
Falkirk,  he  can  bring  hi3  young  men  to  the  ring  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  ;  they  must  do  the  dancing  themselves.  But  one  thing  he 
can  do  for  them  ;  he  can  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  education  attainable  in  their  position.  To  this,  there¬ 
fore,  he  devotes  himself,  and  as  a  rule  successfully  ;  Scotch 
ministers  may  be  sometimes  bad  fathers,  but  they  are  almost 
invariably  good  “  coaches.”  The  sons  of  the  Manse,  being 
put  on  their  mettle,  being  as  inevitably  adventui'ers  as  their 
fathers,  are  as  industrious  as  their  plebeian  rivals,  and 
much  more  industrious  than  scions  of  the  well-to-do  middle- 
class  ;  while  they  have  a  refinement  and  a  social  status  that 
the  representatives  of  their  fathers’  original  class  are  without, 
and  which  always  tell  in  the  long-run,  if  other  things  are 
equal.  The  continued  ascendancy  of  a  clerical  family  in 
Scotland  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  while  sire  may  be¬ 
queath  to  son  education,  natural  ability,  even  standing  of 
a  special  kind,  he  cannot,  in  virtue  of  his  position,  bequeath 
him  wealth  or  power.  The  one  is  unattainable  in  a  poor 
Church ;  the  other  is  attainable  by  natural  capacity  alone  in  a 
democratic  Church.  There  is  no  evidence,  on  the  surface  of 
things,  that  the  Clerical  caste  is  on  the  decline  in  Scotland. 
If  such  evidence  could  be  furnished,  it  would  prove  either  that 
the  position  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the  North  is  no 
longer  what  it  was,  or  that  the  peasant's  ideal  of  power,  from 
being  a  moral,  has  become  a  material  one. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  ELECTORAL 
RIGHTS. 

[To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Rowland  Estcourt  (whose  letter 
on  “  The  Reform  Bill  ”  appears  in  the  Spectator  of  last  week), 
seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  a  borough  householder 
loses  his  vote  for  the  borough  in  which  he  resides,  if,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  next  following  the  registration  of  his  right  to 
vote,  his  place  of  residence  is  other  than  that  in  respect  of  which 
his  name  is  registered.  Permit  me  to  point  out  that  section 
seven  of  the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  makes  the  Register  (with  certain 
exceptions  unconnected  with  the  question  of  residence)  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  therein.  The  -fact  of  a  registered  elector  having  changed 
his  residence  between  the  time  of  holding  the  Registration  Court 
and  that  of  the  election,  is  consequently  immaterial. — I  am, 
Sir,  Ac.,  _  J.  J.  H.  S. 

PROFESSOR  SEELEY’S  “EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND.” 

—A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”! 

Sir, — Pray  allow  me,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  to  set  right  a 
small  fact  of  history.  Professor  Seeley,  in  his  “  Expansion  of 
England”  (page  286),  says,  “At  this  juncture,  the  young 
Malcolm  was  sent  to  Hyderabad,  and  he  succeeded  in  disband¬ 
ing  this  [Raymond’s]  French  force.”  The  correct  account  is, 
that  Captain  James  Achilles  Kirkpatrick,  the  Resident  at  Hyder¬ 
abad,  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  Nizam  for  disbanding 
Raymond’s  forces,  and  the  skill  and  firmness  with  which  he  over¬ 
came  the  reluctance  and  hesitation  of  the  Nizam  and  his 
Minister  were  pronounced  by  Lord  Mornington  to  be  worthy  of 
“  public  record.”  When  Kirkpatrick’s  work  was  so  advanced 
that  the  French  camp  was  breaking  up  in  mutinous  confusion, 
he  sent  his  assistant,  young  Malcolm,  to  disperse  the  men,  which 
he  did. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Edward  Strachey. 


ART. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER¬ 
COLOURS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  notice  any  exhibition  of  th  is  Society 
without  repeating  a  remark  which  is  at  once  ungracious  and 
antique, — namely,  that  the  Society  is  sadly  in  want  of  new  and 
vigorous  blood.  But  the  present  is  perhaps  an  average  ex¬ 
hibition  in  point  of  rtierit,  though  there  are  even  fewer  sketches  of 
striking  interest  than -usual ;  and  though  several  of  the  best  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  send,  amongst  these  Mrs.  Lyell,  Alfred  Hunt,  Boyce, 
Frank  Holl,  George  Fripp,  and  Lockhart,  of  the  Scottish 
Academy.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  work,  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  but  for  the  sake  of  hinting  to  our 
readers  in  what  direction  the  shortcomings  of  the  exhibition 
are  most  manifest,  we  would  ask  them  to  look  at  the  four  pic¬ 
tures  from  Nos.  12  to  15  inclusive,  and  compare  them  with  the 
average  Landscape  Art  of  the  present  day.  It  will  be  seen  that 
while  they,  on  the  one  hand,  fall  very  short  of  veracity  to  Nature, 
they,  on  the  other,  show  even  less  appreciation  of  what  is  great 
in  Art.  They  have  even  less  of  what  is  called  “  the  grand 
style  ”  than  they  have  of  pure  realism  ;  they  belong  simply  and 
entirely  to  the  school  of  the  more  or  less  conventional  pictur¬ 
esque,  which  was  once  responsible  for  literary  Keepsakes  and 
Annuals,  with  their  vignette  illustrations. 

Though  it  is  only  a  monochrome,  the  most  striking  work  in 
the  exhibition,  the  only  one  which  shows  any  trace  of  imagina¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  representation  of  a  great  subject,  is  Mr. 
George  H.  Andrews’s  “  Fighting  Long  Ago,”  a  sea  picture,  re¬ 
presenting  two  great  galleons  hammering  one  another  to  pieces 
at  close  quarters.  Always  at  home  with  ships  and  shipping, 
Mr.  Andrews  has  in  this  work  (which,  by  the  way,  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society)  shown  himself  to  be  equally  at  home  with 
life  and  action.  The  picture  has,  indeed,  something  of  the 
quality  of  a  fine  sea-story,  and  after  looking  at  it  one  feels  a 
distinct  sense  of  disappointment  in  its  somewhat  too  generic 
title. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Henry  Moore’s  painting — and  every 
one  who  loves  pictures  or  the  sea  must  be — should  compare  Nos. 
7  and  31  as  specimens  of  the  artist’s  good  and  bad  work.  Both 
are  sea  and  sea-shore  pictures,  both  have  freshness  and  vigour, — 
and  here  all  likeness  ends.  The  first  is  good  in  colour,  and  good, 
too,  though  rough,  in  drawing,  and  is  in  tone  good  throughout. 
The  second  is  most  distracting  in  colour,  is  careless  and  in¬ 
accurate  in  form,  and  its  tone  is  absolutely  destroyed  by  un¬ 
meaning  patches  of  dark  colour  and  unnecessary  splodges  of 
white  paper.  Of  course,  a  certain  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  hurry  of  a  sketch,  especially  when  it  is  a  sketch  of  break¬ 
ing  waves ;  but  what  we  complain  of  here,  is  not  the  slightness 
or  the  roughness  of  Mr.  Moore’s  work,  but  of  the  absence 
therein  of  the  main  facts  for  which  really  his  sketch  was  made. 
No  one  could  tell  from  this  last-mentioned  drawing  what  was 
intended  to  be  the  true  curvature  of  the  main  wave  breaking 
upon  the  shore,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  further  waves. 

We  have  so  frequently  discussed  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s 
work,  that  we  must  dismiss  it  here  with  a  repetition  of 
the  remark  we  made  last  year.  It  is  losing  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  its  imaginative  power,  and  becoming  far  too  purely 
phenomenal.  By  this  we  mean  that  its  records  of  nature — of 
light,  shadow,  &c.' — are  now  being  executed  without  any  arriere 
pensee,  almost  as  a  meteorologist  might  reproduce  them.  The 
pictures  of  this  artist  are  becoming  scientifically  interesting, 
rather  than  artistically.  Let  the  painter  of  the  “  Siren  Sea,” 
“  The  Great  Armada,”  and  “  The  Voyages  of  Sindbad,”  look  to 
it !  If  we  turn  from  the  most  imaginative  member  of  the 
Society  to  the  one  who  is,  perhaps,  the  least  imaginative  (of  the 
younger  men),  Mr.  Thorne  Waite,  we  find  an  artist  who  has  a 
very  vivid,  pleasant  faculty  for  sketching.  Will  he  excuse 
us,  if  we  say  to  him  that  there  are  few  practices  in  water-colours 
so  radically  vicious  and  wrong,  as  that  of  drawing  carefully  and 
finishing  minutely  all  the  stationary  objects  of  the  earth,  and 
drawing  carelessly,  and  not  finishing  at  all,  all  the  fleeting  forms 
of  the  sky  ?  Look  at  any  of  his  contributions  to  this  exhibition 
(and  there  are  fifteen),  and  it  will  be  found  that  whenever 
Mr.  Thorne  Waite  wishes  to  draw  a  cloud,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  following  manner.  He  leaves,  or  “takes 
out,”  an  irregular  white  mass  in  his  blue  sky,  and  in 
the  centre  of  this  he  “  dobs  ”  a  “  dab  ”  of  greyish  or  purple 
paint,  leaving  a  border  of  white.  Now,  if  this  was  only 
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■done  for  purposes  of  swiftness,  and  grasping  a  momentary  aspect 
of  the  sky,  we  might  think  it  showed  unskilful  workmanship, 
but  could  not  call  it  vicious  painting.  But  we  find,  if  we  look 
at  the  rest  of  Mr.  Waite’s  work,  that  it  is  in  its  way  highly  and 
solidly  finished,  and  that  it  is  the  sky  alone  which  is  left  in  this 
ragged  and  unlovely  manner.  This  must  be  wrong.  Take  the 
roughest  sketches  of  Cox,  sketches  which,  by  the  way,  supply  the 
key-note  to  Mr.  Waite’s  work,  and  you  will  find  without  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  drawing  of  the  sky  is,  with  all  its  apparent  rough¬ 
ness  and  rapidity  of  execution,  more,  not  less  elaborate,  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  picture.  No  instance  can  be 
cited,  or  ever  could  be  cited,  of  a  great  artist  who  drew  carefully 
only  what  was  easy,  and  left  undepicted  all  that  was  difficult. 

Mr.  Clarence  White’s  “  Thunder-splitting  Peaks  of  Arran  ”  is 
a  powerful  drawing,  notable  for  its  attempt  at  a  full  scale  of 
■colour,  and  for  a  certain  grandeur  of  intention  and  composi¬ 
tion,  which  a  little  reminds  us  of  the  late  Samuel  Palmer. 
This  work,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  not  quite  what  the 
French  call  “  sincere  it  is  unduly  forced  for  purposes  of  effect, 
but  it  deserves  notice  for  its  strength,  and  for  the  comparative 
elevation  of  its  intention. 

Mr.  William  Collingwood,  too,  has  three  drawings,  all  of 
which  are  interesting,  and  one  of  which,  a  picture  of  the  rosy 
glow  upon  an  Alp,  is  a  very  fine  study  of  an  intensely  difficult 
effect.  His  second  large  picture,  which  is  called  “  Going  to  the 
-Spring,”  is  iu  reality  only  another  study  of  sunlight,  this  time 
of  diffused  sunlight,  seen  through  thick  foliage.  As  a  picture, 
it  is,  we  think,  a  failure  ;  the  figures,  the  tree-trunks,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  work  generally  are  feeble  and  uninteresting, 
but  the  foliage  suffused  with  sunlight  is  finely  and  truthfully 
rendered.  Look,  for  a  contrast  with  this,  at  the  moonlight 
study  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  a  little  sketch  which  he  has 
painted,  we  should  imagine,  in  as  many  minutes  as  he  generally 
takes  years.  It  is  a  curiously  dull,  dark  effect  for  this  painter 
-to  have  chosen,  but  it  is  true,  and  has  that  indefinable  touch 
■of  mystery  and  individuality  which  the  work  of  a  great 
figure-painter  commonly  possesses  when  he  attempts  land¬ 
scape.  There  is  upon  the  first  screen  another  little  work 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  called  “Near  Ashburton,”  which 
is  more  in  his  accustomed  manner,  and  has  all  his  wonted 
iridescence  of  colour.  It  is  a  lovely  little  drawing,  of  which  the 
most  hypercritical  could  only  say  there  was  a  slight  excess  of 
purple  in  its  shadows.  Miss  Clara  Montalba  has  apparently 
-been  spending  the  autumn  in  Holland,  and  all  her  sketches 
here  are  of  Dordrecht  or  Zyndrecht,  or  places  of  the  same 
type.  They  are  clean,  brilliant,  and  strong  as  ever;  but 
for  some  time  this  clever  lady  has  been  surrendering  the  finer 
qualities  of  her  colour  to  the  effectiveness  of  her  contrasts,  and 
why  she  does  not  work  in  monochrome  is  more  than  we  can 
•conceive.  After  all,  no  contrast  is  so  strong  as  a  blot  of  ink 
upon  a  fair,  white  piece  of  paper.  Besides  which,  her  work  gets 
less  human — if  we  may  use  such  an  expression  — day  by  day. 
The  skilful  hand  is  still  there,  but  nothing  else.  There  is  no 
trace  of  old  William  Hunt’s  maxim, — “Paint  what  you  love, 
love  what  you  paint.”  As  with  many  clever  women’s  work, 
its  lack  of  tenderness  is,  perhaps,  its  greatest  characteristic, 
and  in  this  it  is  not  so  much  masculine  as  it  is  unwomanly. 
A  delightful  pen  -  and  -  ink  drawing  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s 
should  be  noticed,  if  only  for  its  sharp  and  almost  crystalline 
beauty  of  line.  Many  artists  have  used  the  pen  with  greater 
-power  than  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  and  with  greater  elaboration. 
No  one,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  has  used  it  with  more  “finesse;” 
and  it  is  notable  that  though  his  work  is,  as  a  rule,  almost 
over-finished,  he  possesses  that  rarest  of  artistic  faculties,  the 
power  of  suggesting  all  the  details  which  could  not  be  elaborately 
copied.  Rarest,  we  mean,  to  find  in  combination  with  the  power 
of  elaborate  work.  As  a  rule,  the  artist  who  suggests  best  is 
least  able  to  finish  satisfactorily.  There  is  a  wonderful  instance 
of  this  in  one  of  his  drawings  for  Punch's  Almanaclc  this  year, 
the  one  which  represents  the  great  mesmeric  duel  between  a 
Frenchman  and  a  German.  In  this,  Mr.  Du  Maurier  has,  in  a 
way  which  is  little  short  of  marvellous,  marked  the  national 
characteristics  of  each  combatant,  and  has  especially  given  to  the 
German  very  hairy  arms.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  few  touches  with  which  the  artist  has  expressed  this 
fact,  and  expressed  it  with  the  utmost  power  of  which  it  was 
■capable,  will  be  surprised  to  find  with  how  excessively  few 
touches  tbe  effect  has  been  produced.  It  is  this  union  of 
elaborate  with  suggestive  work  which  renders  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
so  great  an  artist,  and  gives  to  his  work  that  combined  elegance 
and  ease  in  which  it  is,  in  illustration,  unrivalled. 


Mr.  Poynter  only  sends  to  this  gallery  two  heads  in  red 
chalk,  both  studies.  These  are  interesting,  as  showing  the 
growth  of  refinement  which  is  taking  place  in  this  painter. 
Both  are  quite  genuine  pieces  of  work,  without  that  somewhat 
strident  muscularity  which  used  to  be  noticeable  in  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter’s  studies.  Less  anatomical,  they  are  equally  right,  and  they 
have  gained  far  more  in  beauty  than  they  have  lost  in  force. 

Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society,  is  doing  good,  all-round  work,  and  showing  occasionally, 
as  in  his  “  Westminster,”  some  fine  qualities  of  colour.  His 
“Westminster”  is  quite  the  best  of  his  works,  though  the 
Victoria  Tower,  in  it,  does  seem  to  be  (we  dare  say  it  is  our 
imagination)  a  little  out  of  the  straight  line.  There  is  also  a 
little  drawing  of  a  City  churchyard,  with  some  black  railings 
bounding  its  quietness,  through  which  we  see  a  street  crowded 
with  passers-by,  and  vehicles  of  every  description.  A  good 
subject,  this,  tenderly  touched;  not  with  all  its  meanings  dwelt 
upon,  but  one  or  two  of  the  lightest  prettily  suggested.  Mrs. 
Allingham,  who  is  never  so  good  as  when  her  work  is  tiny  in 
scale,  and  restricted  almost  entirely  to  landscape  and  cottage- 
scape — if  we  may  use  such  a  word — is  here  in  great  force.  There 
are  few  English  water-colour  drawings  which  would  not  look 
either  tawdry,  brutal,  or  dull,  by  the  side  of  “At  Sandhills, 
Surrey,”  and  there  are  several  others  of  almost  equal  quality. 

Mr.  Wainwright  (a  comparatively  recent  Associate)  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  young  men  in  the  Society,  but  his  work  this  time 
is  so  unpleasant  in  its  motive,  and  shows  such  a  preference  for 
the  ugly  or  the  offensive  sides  of  Art,  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
speak  of  it  in  detail.  His  large  picture  of  a  hideous  French¬ 
woman,  in  high-heeled  shoes,  leaning  back  in  a  chair,  with  crossed 
legs,  is,  in  onr  opinion,  the  most  frankly  ugly  and  abominable 
bit  of  clever  genre  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Wainwright,  who  has  learnt  how  to  paint,  should  have  quite 
forgotten  what  a  picture  should  be  like.  Certainly,  “  The  world 
where  we  weary  ourselves,”  as  he  calls  this  precious  work,  will 
not  be  made  less  bothersome  by  such  pictures  as  this. 

We  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  many  of  the  other 
works,  but  we  approach  the  limits  of  a  possible  article,  and  must 
group  all  that  remains  together.  Strange  it  is  to  see  in  the 
same  exhibition  the  crudest  of  amateur  pictures  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  hung  in  the  place  of  honour,  and  the  most  delicate 
studies  by  Ruskin  on  screen  or  the  floor.  Can  it  be  that  the  fact 
of  the  one  being  by  a  princess  and  the  other  by  a  professor  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  arrangement  ?  Strange  to  see  a  good 
picture  by  Mr.  Brewtnall,  of  a  girl  in  the  snow,  entirely  ruined 
by  the  introduction  of  an  extraordinary,  red  head-gear,  which  is 
at  least  as  large  as  an  ordinary  umbrella.  Strange  to  see  that 
Mr.  Pilsbury’s  Farmyards  and  Hayricks  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Strange  to  see  a  clever,  faithful  artist  like  E.  K.  Johnson  weary¬ 
ing  us  by  the  275th  representation  (or  thereabouts)  of  his  pretty 
little  daughter.  Strange  to  see  Edwin  Buckman  degenerating 
from  the  decorative  satirist,  into  the  painter  of  the  most  mawkish 
common-place,  for  what  could  be  more  mawkish  than  a  lamb 
picking  up  a  badly-drawn  rosebud  from  a  child’s  grave  ?  Strange 
to  see  that  J.  D.  Watson’s  lover  is  still  waiting  in  the  same  nice 
clean  boots  and  breeches  for  his  tarrying  mistress.  Strange  to 
see  Birket  Foster’s  hand  (which  must  be  pretty  well  the  oldest 
in  the  Society,  now)  still  doing  feats  of  such  manipulative 
dexterity  as  few  young  painters  could  rival.  Strange  to  see 
Mr.  Thomas  Watson  wasting  his  delicate  landscape  drawing  on 
such  dull,  uninteresting  subjects,  and  many  other  strange  sights 
are  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  clever  pictures  to  be  enjoyed,  in  this 
gallery.  But  the  strangest  sight  of  all  is  to  see  the  old  and  the 
new  kinds  of  Water-colour  Art,  side  by  side,  and  to  witness  the 
unavailing  struggle  to  maintain  out-worn  theories  of  beauty, 
and  exploded  conventionalities  of  treatment.  For,  indeed,  the 
Royal  Water-Colour  Society,  as  a  body,  never  seem  to  have 
read  Tennyson,  or  any  of  the  myriad  poets  who  have  expressed 
in  different  ways  his  saying  of, — 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.” 


B  OQK  S. 

DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS* 

Professor  Tvrrell,  Dr.  Ingram’s  brilliant  successor  in  the 
Regius  Chair  of  Greek  at  Dublin,  may  be  cordially  congratu- 

*  Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  Robert  Yelverton 
Tyrrell,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 
Dublin  University  Pres3  Series.  Dublin :  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co. 
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lated  on  this  volume,  in  which  he  has  had  for  his  colleagues  a 
picked  body  of  the  best  Irish  scholars.  The  217  pieces  which 
It  contains  represent  forty-two  contributors,  all  of  whom  are,  or 
have  been,  members  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  Some  of  the 
translators  are,  or  have  been,  connected  with  other  Colleges  and 
Universities;  but  Professor  Tyrrell  has  their  authority  for 
stating  that  their  versions  have  been  “  written  under  Dublin 
influences,  and  as  the  result  of  Dublin  training.”  It  is,  then,  in 
every  way  fitting  that  this  handsome  volume  should  have  issued 
from  the  Dublin  University  Press,  and  no  better  proof  could  be 
afforded  of  the  solid  basis  on  which  Classical  studies  rest  in  the 
chief  seat  of  Irish  learning.  Men  who  can  write  verse  of  this 
stamp  show  that  they  possess  far  more  than  merely  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  They  must  also 
have  seized,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures.  A  mere  grammarian’s  knowledge  would  not  go  far 
towards  clothing  Moliere,  as  is  successfully  done  here,  with  the 
garb  of  Aristophanes,  turning  a  dialogue  between  Palstaff  and 
Prince  Hal  into  iambics  which  are  really  Plautine,  or  making 
the  grandeur  of  the  Prolog  im  Himmel  resound  through  Greek 
anapaests  of  iEschylean  force.  At  the  present  day,  there  exists 
a  vast  literature  about  the  Classics.  A  show  of  erudition  can 
easily  be  made  by  using  the  Germans,  and  a  show  of  originality 
by  abusing  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  manual  of  Greek 
literature  should  not  be  written  by  a  compiler  who  could  not 
construe  a  Greek  sentence  at.  sight,  or  write  the  simplest  piece 
of  Greek  prose.  But  if  Classical  criticism  is  to  have  a  really 
independent  or  original  value,  then  it  must  rest  on  such  studies 
as  those  of  which  this  volume  is  the  fruit. 

While  each  of  the  principal  contributors  has  his  own  traits, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  book  has  certain  broad  character¬ 
istics  which  distinguish  it  from  similar  collections.  Here  we 
recoguise  the  justice  of  the  claim  made  for  it  by  Professor 
Tyrrell,  that  it  is  essentially  a  Dublin  book.  The  first  of  these 
general  characteristics,  to  our  thinking,  is  exemption  from 
bondage  to  the  letter  of  the  originals,  and  a  resolve  to  aim 
always  at  an  idiomatic  reproduction  of  the  spirit.  It  need 
hardly  be  observed  that  this  “  note  ”  is  common  to  almost  all 
the  very  best  work  which  has  appeared  in  other  books  of  this 
kind ;  but  what  strikes  us  here  is  that  we  find  it  as  a  nearly 
universal  trait,  present  even  in  those  pieces  which  do  not  other¬ 
wise  reach  the  highest  standard.  The  impression  left  on  a 
reader's  mind,  after  going  attentively  through  the  whole  book, 
is  that  these  translations  arise  out  of  a  singularly  genial 
school  of  scholarship,  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  Classics 
as  literature  is  fresh  and  keen,  and  in  which,  it  may 
be  added,  a  feeling  for  the  music  of  language  is  highly 
cultivated.  Another  general  characteristic  which  we  remark 
is  a  love  for  tours  de  force,  humorous  or  pathetic.  For 
instance,  we  have  “  Tom  Bowling”  in  Greek  elegiacs;  “Three 
Blind  Mice,”  in  Greek  iambics;  the  “Meeting  of  Saint  Kevin 
with  King  O’Toole,  at  Glendalough  ”  (a  racy  ballad,  by  an 
anonymous  bard),  in  Homeric  hexameters.  Masterly  Latin 
elegiacs  render  the  verses  “  You  are  Old,  Father  William  ” 
(Alice  in  Wonderland),  Hood’s  “  Bachelor’s  Dream,”  and  the 
ill-fated  love  of  “  Billy  Taylor.”  These  efforts,  and  others  like 
them,  show  a  cleverness,  a  sense  of  humour,  and  a  linguistic 
power  which  are,  in  themselves,  quite  admirable  ;  but  it  should 
be  clearly  perceived,  we  think,  that  they  belong  to  a  distinct 
genre.  They  have  nothing  really  in  common,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  with  legitimate  comic  renderings  into  Aristo- 
phanic  or  Plautine  verse.  Their  point  depends  essentially 
on  the  contrast  between  the  grotesque  original  and  the 
refined  gravity  of  the  new  dress.  In  other  words,  the 
translator  is  mocking  his  own  art.  We  know  that  some 
masters  of  expression  contemporary  with  Isocrates  and  Aristotle 
displayed  their  resources  by  penning  “  encomia  ”  on  bees  and 
mice,  on  salt  and  potsherds.  An  “  encomium  ”  of  this  class,  if 
we  found  it  placed  between  the  Second  and  Third  Philippic, 
would  give  us  the  same  sort  of  sensation  which  we  have  once 
or  twice  experienced  in  turning  over  these  delightful  pages. 
“Juxtaposition  is  great,”  as  Clough  said  ;  and  its  virtue  is  two- 
edged. 

When  Lord  Kimberley  was  giving  the  prizes  at  a  London 
school  last  summer,  he  said  that  he  did  not  often  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  agreeing  with  Lord  Salisbury,  but  that  he  felt 
satisfaction  in  conuborating  some  recent  remarks  of  the  noble 
Marquis  about  Classical  verse-composition.  “  When  I  was  at 
school,”  his  Lordship  added,  “  I  wrote  verses  in  all  the  metres 
of  Sophocles ;  but  I  knew  that  they  were  not  real  poems.” 
Hext  to  Lord  Kimberley,  whose  versatility  in  this  way 


could  only  be  equalled  by  his  modesty,  we  should  say  that 
the  most  versatile  composer  we  know  is  Professor  Tyrrell.. 
He  seems  equally  at  home  in  all  metres  and  styles,  and  if  his 
comic  iambics,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  perhaps  the  most  striking,, 
it  is  only  because  the  special  faculty  which  they  show  is  rare 
even  among  the  best  composers.  Professor  Davies,  whose 
share  in  the  book  is  nearly  as  large  as  Mr.  Tyrrell’s,  gives  a 
preference  to  Greek  iambics  and  Latin  hexameters,  which,  in  a 
style  at  once  learned  and  individual,  are  very  powerful.  Mr. 
T.  .T.  Brady  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Cullinan — Mr.  Tyrrell’s  colleagues 
in  Ilesperidum  Susurri  (1867) — are  well  to  the  fore  in  this 
volume,  maintaining  the  distinctive  excellences  which  have 
made  their  work  well  known  to  those  who  can  feel  the  Classical 
xnpi;.  Professor  Hastings  Crossley  proves  that  his  skill  in 
composition,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  is  not  inferior  to  that  which 
he  has  shown  in  translating  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a 
work  which  we  hope  to  see  him  continue.  Of  Mr,  It.  W.  West, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  shines  by  flashes,  and  then 
brilliantly  ;  parts  of  his  best  pieces  are  unsurpassed.  The 
quality  of  Professor  Palmer’s  work  is  so  first-rate  as  to  leave  no 
regret,  except  that  there  is  not  more  of  it.  A  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  Professor  Maguire’s  versions.  Hone  in  the 
book  maintain  a  higher  level  throughout,  and  they  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  cachet  of  style  which  suggests  an  original  mind  and  char¬ 
acter.  Mr.  Maguire  is  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Dublin, 
and  there  are  probably  few  other  living  instances  of  philosophical 
and  classical  attainments  being  combined  in  a  similar  degree. 

Space  forbids  us  to  dwell  on  other  contributions  which  seem 
to  us  excellent,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  S.  Allen,  Mr.  L.  Dowdall, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Flemyng,  Professor  W.  Bidgeway,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bury.  Mention  is  due  to  the  one  undergraduate,  Mr.  J.  Dickie, 
who  has  the  distinction  of  appearing  in  this  goodly  company — 

“  Corruttibile  ancora,  ad  immortale 
Secolo  ando  ” — 

dividing  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Kelly  the  honours  of  a  fine  version  of 
“Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.”  We  sometimes  hear  “verbal 
scholarship  ”  contrasted  (by  those  who  lack  it)  with  a  feeling 
for  the  “genius  ”  of  the  Classical  authors.  A  book  like  this  is 
a  good  answer  to  such  blustering  cant.  The  “  genius  ”  of  a 
literature  is  not  likely  to  be  finely  appreciated  by  those  who  do 
not  know  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  The  Dublin 
translators  not  only  reproduce  the  tones,  but  interpret  the  in¬ 
spirations,  of  their  ancient  models.  And  they  also  produce 
work  which  has  not  merely  an  intrinsic  literary  worth  of 
exquisite  quality,  but  also,  for  every  real  scholar,  a  delightful 
and  permanent  charm. 


A  PLAIN  ENGLISHMAN  ON  AMERICA* 

We  have  given  the  designation  of  “a  plain  Englishman”  to 
the  author  of  this  work  simply  on  account  of  its  character;  of 
Mr.  Adams  himself  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  seems  to 
be  a  Newcastle,  or,  at  all  events,  a  North-country  man.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  style  him  “  level-headed,”  only  “  level¬ 
headed  ”  has  not  yet  been  naturalised  .  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  although  it  no  doubt  will  be,  one  of  these  days.  Mr. 
Adams  may  have  had  his  fancies  in  the  past ;  he  tells  (p.  293) 
how,  “  on  the  banks  of  the  Couiston  Water,”  he  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Linton,  well  known  as  the  author  of  The  History  of  Engraving 
in  America,  “  dreamed  together  of  the  establishment  of  au 
English  Republic.”  But  he  has  now,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
general  tone  of  his  book,  and  also  from  his  very  sensible  remarks 
on  the  secret  societies  and  fantastic  labour  movements  of  the 
United  States,  got  rid  of  some  of  his  illusions,  as,  indeed,  Mr. 
Linton  seems  also  to  have  done,  since  he  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Union  is  not  “  the  ideal  Republic,”  and  that 
“  America  is  no  country  for  the  poor  man.”  Mr.  Adams  is  a 
“  plain  ”  writer  in  the  sense  that  he  indulges  in  no  senti¬ 
mentalising  or  philosophising.  He  speaks  respectfully  and 
even  lovingly  of  “  our  American  cousins,”  and  so  raises 
that  phrase  above  the  level  of  common-place ;  but  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  indicate  what  he  considers  their  political,  social? 
and  other  weaknesses.  Above  all  things,  he  does  not 
dogmatise,  or  draw  large  conclusions  from  a  limited  experi¬ 
ence.  In  other  words,  having  used  his  eyes  and  ears  to 
some  purpose,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  States  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1882,  he  now  uses  his  pen  to  equal  purpose  to 
record  his  impressions.  Transparent  truthfulness,  modesty, 
simplicity  of  style,  and  readability  are  the  characteristics  of 

*  Our  American  Courins;  being  Personal  Impressions  of  iho  People  and  Instit it* 
tlons  of  the  United  States.  By  W.  E.  Adams,  London  :  Walter  IScoUo^  1863*. 
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liis  writing.  This  book  by  a  plain  Englishman  on  America  may 
indeed,  be  recommended  to  Americans  much  as  The  American 
TFour- in-Ha n d  in  Great  Britain,  by  a  plain  Scotchman,  with, 
ikewever,  a  turn  for  poetical  quotation  and  viewy  politics,  who 
has  made  a  fortune  in  the  States,  may  be  recommended  to 
Englishmen. 

Mr.  Adams’s  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  deals  more  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Union — their  habits  and  institu¬ 
tions — than  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  American 
continent.  He  makes  some  shrewd  observations,  however,  on  the 
effect  of  climate,  the  champagne-like  exhilaration  of  the  air, 
on  life  in  the  States.  “  When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
effervescent  character  of  the  air  our  cousins  imbibe,  one  is  less 
disposed  to  wonder  at  the  vast  schemes  and  speculations  which 
find  favour  among  them.  The  habit  of  ‘  rushing  around,’  common 
among  all  ranks  in  the  West,  is  born  of  the  Western  climate.” 
There  is  something  of  a  warning,  too,  in  the  observation,  which 
Mr.  Adams  tells  us  is  a  common  belief  in  America,  that  “  both 
Kingsley  and  Dickens,  taking  no  account  of  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  exerted  themselves  so  much  when 
■visiting  the  States  that  they  considerably  shortened  their  days.” 
Nor  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  spirit  of  speculation 
which  is  the  result  of  atmospheric  intoxication  in  the  United 
States  better  hit  off  than  here  : — “  A  strauger  whom  I  met 
on  the  railway  explained  the  difference  between  our  country¬ 
men  and  his  own  : — ‘  An  Englishman,’  said  he,  ‘  when  he  gets  a 
good  thing,  tries  to  keep  it;  but  an  American,  when  lie  gets  a 
.good  thing,  wants  to  sell  it.’  ” 

Mr.  Adams  necessarily  travels  over  old  ground,  and  has 
practically  much  the  same  thiug  to  say  as  other  travellers  of 
American  humour,  political  corruption,  politeness,  misgovern- 
ment,  newspaper  personalities,  tobacco-chewing,  sensational 
preaching,  “  square  meals,”  and  the  like.  Occasionally  he  puts 
some  tolerably  vrell  known  things  in  a  very  startling  way,  simply 
by  his  power  of  matter-of-fact  exposition.  Take,  for  example, 
what  he  says  of  the  educational  contrasts  in  the  States  :  — 

“  The  --er-centage  of  persons  unable  to  read  is5'3  in  Massachusetts, 
4'0  in  Wisconsin,  and  2  4  in  Iowa  ;  while  the  same  per-centago  is 
43'5  in  Alabama  and  48  2  in  South  Carolina.  Some  alarm  was 
naturally  created  when  the  statement  was  made  before  the  National 
Educational  Convention  in  August,  1882,  that  32  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  were  unable  to  read  the  ballots  which  they 
cast.  That  there  are  two  million  voters  who  cannot  spell  the  names 
of  the  candidates  to  whom  they  give  their  suffrages  must  necessarily 
be  a  subject  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  two  millions  of  illiterate  electors  live  in  the  old  Slave 
States,  large  numbers  of  whom,  of  course,  were  bom  and  reared  in 
•slavery.  But  the  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  children  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  are  growing  up  in  as  dense  ignorance  ns  their  parents. 
The  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  England  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education  ;  but  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  negro  has  not  so  far  been  followed  by  the 
same  happy  result  in  the  Southern  States.” 

Mr.  Adams  thus  pleasantly  describes  from  his  own  experience 
-one  result  of  democratic  institutions  in  America,  although  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Adams  is  right  in  making 
these  institutions  the  sole  cause  in  this  case : — 

“The  effect  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  America  may  be 
noticed  in  the  total  absence  of  that  system  of  *  tips’  which  renders 
travelling  both  in  Englaud  and  Europe  generally  so  disagreeable  to 
most  people.  When  you  leave  an  American  hotel,  you  are  not 
surrounded  by  waiters  and  chambermaids,  who  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  services  which  have  already  been  paid  for.  Not  the  least  annoy¬ 
ance  of  this  kind  meets  the  traveller  from  one  end  of  the  States  to 
■the  other.  The  same  comfort  is  experienced  on  the  railways.  There 
the  officials  have  too  much  self-respect  to  hang  about  the  carriage 
doors  in  expectation  of  having  gratuities  surreptitiously  slipped  into 
their  hansls.  The  conductor  of  a  train,  indeed,  is  as  much  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  any  of  the  passengers.  If  you  offered  him  money,  be  would 
deem  himself  so  much  insulted  that  he  would — well,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  stop  the  train  and  order  you  to  leave  it !  If  you  offered  him  a 
•cigar,  ten  to  one  he  would,  if  he  took  it,  offer  you  another  in  exchange. 
During  the  whole  time  I  was  travelling  about  the  States,  I  did  not 
pay,  and  I  was  not  expected  to  pay,  a  single  cent  for  anything  but 
services  I  had  received.  Even  many  services  of  a  valuable  kind  were 
rendered,  not  only  without  payment,  but  without  any  expectation  of 
it.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  independence  which  early  in  life 
takes  possession  of  the  American  people  occurred  at  a  friend’s  house. 
My  friend’s  son — a  smart,  intelligent  lad  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
— had  been  put  to  a  good  deal  of  extra  trouble  on  my  account.  Ou 
the  day  I  was  leaving  I  called  him  aside.  But  the  moment  he  saw 
my  hand  in  my  pocket,  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  disappeared.  Nor 
could  I  get  speech  with  him  afterwards.  I  learned  subsequently  that 
his  own  explanation  was,  that  he  was  too  old  bow  to  receive  presents 
from  his  father’s  guests.  If  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  youth  of  America, 
anybody  can  understand  that  the  dignity  of  the  elder  people  will  for¬ 
bid  them  from  asking  for  what  they  have  not  earned.  It  is,  perhaps 
to  this  same  spirit  that  the  country  is  indebted  for  its  freedom  from 
another  evil — beggary.  There  may  be  beggars  in  America  ;  indeed, 
sthere  is  at  least  ono  State  in  the  Union  which  has  enacted  penal  laws 


against  them  ;  but  I  wa3  never  importuned  for  alms  myself,  nor  did  I 
see  anybody  else.  What  I  did  see,  however,  was  a  young  lad  who 
sold  newspapers  in  the  streets  of  Chicago,  who  kept  and  educated  an 
orphan  sister  out  of  his  earnings,  and  who  was  as  proud  of  the  girl 
as  any  father  in  the  States  of  his  own  child.” 

If,  however,  any  reader  of  these  words  should  infer  from  them 
that  Mr.  Adams  is  unduly  partial  to  Americans  and  American 
institutions  and  habits,  let  him  read  what  he  says  about  political 
scandals,  the  Tammany  Ring,  and  the  lenient  treatment  accorded 
to  such  ruffians  as  the  James  Boys,  of  whose  atrocities  in  the 
West  and  South  States  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last.  The 
condition  of  the  streets  in  New  York  he  describes  as  “  disgusting” 
and  as  “a  disgrace  to  free  institutions.”  “I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  citizens  of  Newcastle  would  go  into  fits  if  the  state  of 
Grey  Street  for  a  single  week  resembled  the  state  of  Broadway 
all  the  year  round.”  Again,  “  The  persons  who  ride  in  the  tram- 
cars  are  shaken  and  jolted  about  in  a  manner  that  reminded  me 
of  a  ride  in  a  spring-cart  over  a  mountain  bridle-path.  When 
the  driver  turned  a  corner,  one  had  to  hold  fast  by  the  seat  to 
avoid  being  flung  on  to  the  floor.”  Mr.  Adams  appears,  more¬ 
over,  to  share,  to  some  extent,  Mr.  Spencer's  fears  as  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  of  the  Republic.  Surely,  however,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  alarmed  at  in  the  invasion  of  the  States  by  hosts  of 
persons  belonging  to  European  nationalities,  at  least  on  the 
ground  that  they  may  bring  European,  in  the  sense  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  even  autocratic,  ideas  with  them.  Thus  the 
Germans  are  the  most  formidable  of  these  invaders ;  yet  they 
go  to  the  States  not  to  propagate  Bismarckism,  but  to  escape 
from  it.  And,  speaking  of  Germans,  we  could  have  wished, 
that  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  course  of  liis  remarks  ou  the  peculiar 
use  in  America  of  certain  English  words,  such  as  “elegant” 
and  “  clever,”  (what  about  “  lovely,”  by  the  way  P)  had  told, 
us  something  of  the  probable  effect  of  German  immigration 
on  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  America.  The  present 
writer  once  heard  a  New  York  lady,  of  German  extraction,  de¬ 
scribe  as  “majestic”  a  person  who  certainly  did  not  seem 
to  merit  the  adjective.  It  was  subsequently  explained  that 
“majestic”  meant  at  once  well-built  and  neatly  dressed. 

While  Mr.  Adams  was  in  America,  he  had  an  interview  with. 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  his  account  of  which  is  highly  interesting, 
even  from  the  political  point  of  view  : — 

“  I  found  Mr.  Phillips,  as  I  found  every  other  American  of  emin¬ 
ence  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  accessible  and  cordial.  Although  I 
was  a  perfect  stranger  even  by  name,  although  I  had  no  other  object 
than  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whom  I 
highly  esteemed,  he  received  me  so  kindly  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
my  visit  was  in  any  way  an  intrusion.  During  the  short  time  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  inflict  myself  upon  Mr.  Phillips’s  attention,  two  or  three 
subjects  of  interest  to  folks  at  home  were  mentioned.  Mr.  Phillips 
had  taken  a  determined  stand  on  the  Irish  question — favourable  to 
Ireland,  but  somewhat  hostile  to  England.  When  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  the  point  on  which  all  Englishmen  were  united  was  that  of 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Phillips  remarked  that  he  had  told 
some  of  his  Irish  friends  that  Ireland  was  not  big  enough  to  make  a 
strong  self-reliant  nation,  that  she  might  become  a  sort  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  better  for  her  to  remain  united  to 
Britain,  and  so  continue  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  country.  The 
argument  that  the  position  of  England  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  America  when  South  Carolina  wanted  to  secede,  reminded 
Mr.  Phillips  of  a  conversation  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
the  late  Lord  Amberley.  The  noble  lord  had  contended,  like  his 
father,  Earl  Russell,  that,  the  North  had  no  right  to  coerce  the 
South.  ‘  But,’  asked  Mr.  Phillips,  ‘  what  if  Ireland  should  want 
her  independence  ?’  Lord  Amberley  could  only  respond  that  that 
was  a  different  matter  !  We  talked  also,  however,  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  America.  Mr.  Phillips  is  probably  no  more  satisfied  with 
that  condition  than  any  other  man  who  has  entertained  great  and 
exalted  hopes  for  the  future  of  mankind;  but  he  made  one  remark 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  regard  with  the  same  mis¬ 
givings  as  Mr.  Linton  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Republic. 

‘  We  manage  in  this  country,’  he  said,  ‘  to  work  out  a  rough  average 
happiness  for  the  millions.’  ” 

Mr.  Adams  found,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  Lord 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  done.  The  hulk  of  the  persons  he  met 
appear  to  have  taken  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  Irish  question, 
and  instead  of  complaining  of  our  action  iu  Egypt,  thought  that 
action  was  not  taken  with  sufficient  promptitude.  Alluding  to 
the  help  given  by  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  of  the  American 
Navy,  to  the  English  Naval  force  engaged  under  Admiral 
Hope,  in  assailing  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  in 
1859,  and  to  his  exclamation,  “  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,” 
Mr.  Adams  assures  us  that,  “The  sentiment  that  inspired  that 
action  would  probably  inspire  the  entire  American  people, 
should  the  old  country  ever  find  herself  in  need  of  help  to 
preserve  her  existence  or  maintain  her  Empire.”  Should  many- 
more  such  assurances  he  given — and  they  are  increasing  every 
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year_ they  will  set  even  the  author  of  The  Expansion  of  England 
speculating  about  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the 
future,  which,  if  concluded,  would  he  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  would,  indeed,  as  Lord  Coleridge 
says,  he  “  irresistible.” 


GEORGE  TINWORTH  AND  HIS  WORK* 

Tins  is  one  of  the  Art  hooks  published  by  the  Fine- Art  Society, 
and  is  produced  as  regards  paper,  print,  and  binding,  with  the 
usual  good-taste  of  that  Society.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Mr.  Tinworth’s  terra-cotta  friezes,  panels,  &c.,  and 
a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  his  works.  There  is  also  a  pre¬ 
fatory  memoir,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse,  which  tells  the  main  facts 
of  the  artist’s  life  pleasantly  and  plainly,  though  with  just  that 
tinge  of  over-sweetness  which  is  apt  to  distinguish  Mr.  Gosse’s 
biography,  and  which  probably  arises  from  the  frequency  with 
-which  his  biographical  notices  are  written  of  lately  deceased 
artists, — concerning  whom,  of  course,  there  must  be  nil  nisi 
honum. 

Mr.  Tinworth’s  life  has  been  apparently  one  singularly  devoid 
of  excitement  and  incident.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wheelwright, 
who  was  the  victim  at  once  of  a  gloomy  religion  and  a  taste  for 
alcohol,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  combined  to  render  his  life, 
and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children,  anything  but  happy. 
The  son  who  is  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  early  appren¬ 
ticed  to  his  father's  trade,  and  though  his  Art  talent  was  evident 
almost  from  the  first,  he  was  only  enabled  to  practise  it  by  stealth, 
in  the  evenings,  and  -when  his  father  was  away  from  the 
house.  In  one  of  the  photographs  of  this  book  there  is  an 
interesting  panel  which  shows  young  Tinworth  modelling  a 
little  figure  in  his  father’s  shop,  while  another  youth  is  posted 
at  the  door  to  give  warning  of  the  wheelwright’s  approach. 
The  great  step  in  Mr.  Tinworth’s  life  seems  to  have  been  his 
joining  the  evening  classes  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and 
there  gaining  the  friendship  and  help  of  Mr.  Sparkes,  who  was 
then  master,  and  has  since  become  the  head  of  the  South 
Kensington  Schools.  After  working  here  for  some  time  and 
exhibiting  once  or  twice  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  began  to 
work  for  Messrs.  Doulton,  with  whom  he  has  continued  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Gosse  expends  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  admiration 
over  the  fact  that  the  artist  has,  despite  his  success,  remained  in 
the  state  of  life  to  which  he  was  born,  and  is  still  practically  an 
artisan  as  well  as  an  artist.  No  doubt,  it  is  pleasant,  in  this  age 
of  competitive  commerce,  to  find  a  man  who  is  contented  with 
his  estate,  and  who  simply  lives  to  do  his  work.  But  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Tinworth’s  mind  does  not  imply  a  great  deficiency.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  really  great  artist  would  be 
content  to  live  in  the  narrow  bounds  of  such  an  existence  as 
that  of  a  British  workman,  when  he  could,  if  he  chose, — 

“  Break  his  birth’s  invidious  bar, 

And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance.” 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  few  words  we  have  to  say  of  his  work, 
words  which  we  would  preface  by  saying  that  it  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  three  great  qualities, — it  is  at  once  simple, 
fervid,  and  sincere.  Its  simplicity  is,  perhaps,  its  most  evident 
characteristic,  and  in  this  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
early  German  sculptures,  such  as  those  one  may  see  to  this  day 
carved  in  the  walls  of  St.  Sebald’s,  at  Niirnberg.  Looking  at 
these  processions  to  the  .Cross,  watchings  in  the  Garden,  casting 
lots  for  the  garments  of  Christ,  and  all  the  other  Biblical  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  Mr.  Tinworth  delights,  is  like  returning  to  the 
days  when  we  read  “  Line  upon  Line  ”  in  childhood  at  our 
nurse’s  knee.  In  the  simplest  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
no  recluse  of  the  middle-ages  could  have  exceeded  Mi-.  Tin- 
worth.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who,  as  Tennyson  says, 
“  after  toil  and  storm  ”  have  “  reached  a  clearer  air,”  but  one  of 
those  rarely  happy  souls  who  have  never  known  the  “  toil  and 
storm  ”  at  all. 

He  is,  too,  in  his  work  fervid  and  sincere,  almost  in  the  same 
degree  as  he  is  simple,  indeed,  his  sculptures  have  an  insist- 
ance,  an  almost  proselytising  vehemence,  which  is  very  apt  to 
mar  their  artistic  value.  And  in  curious  contradistinction  to 
most  artists,  where  he  becomes  most  in  earnest,  his  work 
becomes  least  admirable.  There  are  many  admirable  quali¬ 
ties  iu  Mr.  Tinworth’s  sculpture,  if  sculpture  is  not  almost 
too  large  a  word  to  use  of  these  terra-cotta  figures,  of  which  the 
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majority  are  little  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  high  ;  they  are 
full  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  and  the  subjects,  though,  as  wff 
have  said,  treated  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  are  treated  also 
from  an  original  point  of  view.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  notice  how 
Mr.  Tinworth,  though  he  will  sacrifice  scarcely  anything  to* 
artistic  convention,  and  though  many  of  his  works  show  an 
extraordinary  capability  of  making  the  most  elementary  artistic 
blunders,  manages  to  give  in  almost  all  cases  a  strong  dramatic 
unity  to  his  work.  The  composition  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  in 
long,  parallel  lines,  and  is  rarely  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  but 
the  unity  of  feeling  is  as  rarely  defective.  All  the  actors  in  the 
scenes  play  their  parts  naturally  and  strongly,  and  we  feel  of 
each  of  them  that  he  has  a  right  to  he  there.  This  effect  is  the 
more  curious,  as  every  actor  in  Mr.  Tinworth’s  dramas  has  a 
strongly  marked  individuality,  and  is  almost  invariably 
expressing  it  in  some  characteristic  action.  Our  meaning 
as  to  the  opposition  in  his  friezes  between  unity  of  composition 
and  unity  of  drama,  may,  perhaps,  be  exemplified  by  saying  that 
the  work  has  the  completeness  of  a  panorama  rather  than  that 
of  a  picture.  The  action  is  consecutive  and  natural,  rather  than 
concentrated  and  conventional. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  to  any  extent  upon  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  work.  They  are  such  as  any  child  can  perceive, 
and  are  in  many  cases  inseparable  from  its  merits.  Something  of 
the  mediaeval,  ascetic  disdain  for  mere  natural  beauty  hangs  over 
all  the  panels,  and  is  strangely  inter  woven  with  the  natural  feeling  - 
for  beauty  and  grace  which  Mr.  Tinworth  evidently  possesses. 
It  is  as  if  his  religious  emotions  and  needs  were  always  trying  to 
get  the  better  of  his  artistic  susceptibilities,  and  at  the  shrine  of 
the  first  he  is  always  struggling  to  lay  down  the  prejudices 
of  the  second.  And  it  is  more  than  strange  to  see  how  seldom  he 
is  successful  in  his  endeavour.  Through  the  limits  of  his 
creed,  his  free  artistic  spirit  breaks  out  again  and  again, — 
only  to  be  again  pursued  and  bound  with  formula  and  tradition.. 
It  must  have  been,  and,  indeed,  must  be,  for  he  is  still  in  the- 
prime  of  his  powers,  a  hard  fight  between  the  two  great  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  life, — the  art  with  which  he  was  born,  and  the 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated.  And  it  may  be — indeed,, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  must  be— that  a  religion 
which  was  not  only  so  sincere,  but,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word,, 
so  vociferous,  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Tinworth  w-as  educated,  was 
bound  to  cramp  and  to  pervert  the  Art  genius  which  it  sought, 
to  bend  to  its  own  peculiar  uses. 


GLADYS  FANE* 

Mn.  Reid  has  written  a  very  good  novel,  though,  strange  to  say,, 
he  has  made  a  more  living  picture  of  his  heroine  than  of  his 
hero.  We  greatly  prefer  the  wild  and  headstrong  girl  whose 
waywardness  is  so  absolute  a  riddle  to  the  conventional  and 
squirearchical  family  into  which  she  is  born,  to  the  sternly 
romantic  Radical,  who  suppresses  the  story  of  his  unhappy 
marriage,  to  his  own  great  injury  and  that  of  others  into  whose 
company  he  falls,  and  who,  though  possessed  of  such  overflowing 
power  of  will,  has  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  avoid  either 
paying  attentions  he  cannot  justify,  or  fighting  a  duel 
against  his  own  principles,  without  any  conceivable  advan¬ 
tage  to  anybody  except  his  adversary,  whose  vindictiveness 
he  gratifies,  and  therefore  feeds,  by  his  own  fall.  Rex 
Mansfield  seems  to  us  a  melodramatic  figure,  without  much 
substance  or  vividness ;  but  though  we  regard  the  hero  as 
little  better  than  a  failure,  we  regard  the  novel  as  a 
decided  success, — lively  and  truthful  in  many  of  its  characters, 
full  of  interest  in  its  narrative,  dramatic  in  its  situations,  and 
graphic  without  long-windedness  in  its  scenic  effects.  Mr. 
Fane,  the  father  of  the  heroine,  and  one  of  the  heavy  Tory 
squires  who  are  included  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Tory  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  1874-1880,  is  a  slight,  indeed,  but  an  admirable  sketch 
as  is  also  the  second  wife,  whom  he  so  deeply  offends  his  daughter 
by  marrying,  in  order  that  he  may  give  her  a  proper  chaperone- 
The  outline,  for  it  is  no  more,  of  Lady  Jane  Craigallen, 
afterwards  Lady  Jaue  Fane,  is  no  common  one.  It  is  both  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  with  an  originality  that  raises  our  hopes  of 
the  story, — in  this  respect  partly  disappointed,  for  Lady  Jane: 
soon  disappears,  and  is  seen  no  more.  In  one  or  two  oil 
the  secondary  figures,  notably  in  Prince  Bessarion, — and 
perhaps  in  Mrs.  Wybrowe  and  Lord  Lostwithiel, — the  same 
power  of  skilful  etching  is  seen  again ;  but  in  others  of  the 
miuor  characters,  like  Mrs.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lor- 

*  Gladys  Fane ;  a  Story  of  Two  Lives,  By  T.  Wemyss  Raid.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 
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rimer,  where  life-like  sketches  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  story,  we  have  nothiug  given  us  hut  the  ordinary 
shadows  of  the  modern  novel.  The  vigour  of  the  tale,  which  is 
considerable,  depends  chiefly  on  Gladys  Fane,  and  the  realism 
with  which  her  home,  her  provocations  to  leave  it,  and  her  rash 
escapades  after  she  has  left  it,  are  painted ;  though  the  picture 
of  the  accomplished  Roumanian  Prince,  with  his  curious 
mixture  of  polish  and  brutality,  his  fierce  gambling  instincts, 
his  dignified  air,  his  insolence  when  foiled,  his  craft  and  his 
candour,  his  condescension  to  the  swindler  whom  he  used,  and 
his  murderous  prematureness  in  firing  at  the  rival  whom  he 
feared,  greatly  enhances  the  vivacity  of  a  story  which  would 
otherwise  depend  almost  wholly  on  Gladys  Fane  and  her 
adventures. 

The  ‘  story  of  two  lives  ’  refers,  of  course,  to  the  lives  of  Gladys 
and  of  Rex.  But  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  concerned, 
the  two  lives  whose  images  are  likely  to  remain  in  his  memory 
are  those  of  Gladys  Fane  and  Prince  Bessarion.  Rex  Mans¬ 
field  is  melodramatic  even  in  his  view  of  the  Press,  which,  potent 
as  it  is,  and  conscious  of  its  responsibility  for  its  right  discharge 
-of  its  duties  as  it  ought  to  he,  is,  we  think,  both  less  and  more 
than  Rex  Mansfield  here  describes  it : — • 

“He  was  a  journalist  himself,  and  proud,  justly  proud  of  his 
vocation.  It  was  one,  he  knew,  which  gave  those  who  followed  it  a 
more  potent  influence  for  good  or  evil  than  any  other  which  lay  within 
the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  educated  men.  The  newspaper  Press 
of  to-day,  he  had  often  thought  within  himself,  is  not  merely  what 
Carlyle  called  it  in  the  past  generation,  the  new  Church ;  it  is  the 
new  Parliament  wherein  the  great  problems  that  trouble  a  nation’s 
life  are  threshed  out  more  thoroughly  than  they  can  ever  be  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal, 
in  which  the  judgment  of  public  opinion  is  pronounced  upon  every 
question,  great  or  small,  that  engages  the  attention  of  the  world.  He 
himself  was  a  mere  subaltern  in  the  great  army  of  journalists.  He 
had  never  wielded  the  editorial  power.  But  he  felt,  as  strongly  as 
the  most  prominent  of  the  great  writers  and  editors  of  his  day 
could  do,  the  weight  of  that  burden  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
those  to  whom  is  committed,  in  even  the  humblest  degree,  the  control 
of  this  mightiest  of  modern  forces.  Often  as  he  sat,  pen  in  hand, 
engaged  in  treating,  with  his  large  knowledge  and  masculine  common- 
sense,  some  of  those  questions  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  more 
immediately  interested,  there  would  rise  up  before  his  eyes  a  vision 
that  for  a  moment  almost  paralyzed  his  mind,  until  it  stimulated  it  to 
fresh  vigour; — a  vision  of  the  thousand  homes  into  which  these  words 
of  his  were  to  go,  as  the  voice  of  the  unseen  but  not  unheard  teacher 
and  guide,  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  men  and  women  upon 
whom  he  was  to  make  some  impression,  however  slight,  and  over 
whom  of  necessity  he  must  exercise  some  influence,  be  it  little  or 
great,  for  good  or  for  evil.” 

Yet  this  deep  sense  of  responsibility  which  Rex  Mansfield 
feels  for  his  lightest  words,  he  hardly  feels  for  those  far  more 
effective  deeds  which,  in  their  power  of  inspiring  or  discouraging 
others,  go  far  beyond  the  most  heartfelt  words.  These  are 
his  thoughts  as  he  goes  to  keep  an  engagement  of  a  kind  which 
his  principles  wholly  condemn, — so  far  at  least  as  the  scepticism 
hinted  at  in  the  concluding  sentence  has  left  him  any  principles, 
— to  pick  a  duelling  quarrel  with  Prince  Bessarion  : — 

“  Death  !  it  struck  him  with  a  strange,  weird  sense  of  the  triviality 
of  most  of  the  things  of  this  world,  that  in  very  truth  he  was  per¬ 
haps  nearer  to  death  now  than  any  other  of  the  men  and  women  who 
surrounded  him  in  that  city  of  pleasure.  To-morrow  the  moon  would 
once  more  be  shining  high  up  in  the  heavens,  shedding  its  glory  as  it 
was  now  doing  upon  sea  and  land,  upon  fronded  palm  and  golden- 
fruited  orange  tree.  And  in  all  that  world  of  mystery  and  sorrow 
upon  which  it  would  then  pour  its  rays,  it  might  be  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  one  among  the  sons  of  men  who  answered  to  his  name. 
Yet  had  not  this  grey  earth  lived  for  ten  thousand  years  before  he 
appeared  upon  it ;  and  what  difference  would  his  going  make  to  any 
human  soul  among  all  tho  hundreds  of  millions  who  breathed  and 
toiled  and  suffered  upon  it  to-day  ?  He  had  left  the  Avenue  de  la 
Buffa  behind  him,  and,  taking  a  short  cut,  had  reached  the  shore.  It 
still  wanted  nearly  an  hour  to  the  appointed  time  for  his  meeting  with 
Bessarion.  He  spent  that  hour  in  slowly  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
sea,  the  solemn  melody  of  whose  waves  harmonised  well  with  his 
thoughts.  Those  thoughts  had  now  travelled  far,  far  away  from  all 
the  faces  and  the  scenes  of  these  latter  days.  They  had  taken  him 
back  to  the  time  wheD,  as  a  little  child,  he  nestled  beside  his 
mother’s  knee,  and  drank  in  there  with  the  unquestioning  faith  of 
childhood  some  of  those  truths  for  the  full  acceptance  of  which, 
alas  !  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  childhood  are  needed.” 

The  story,  however,  of  Gladys  Fane  has  nothing  in  it  of  similar 
unreality.  How  it  is  that  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  managed  to  con¬ 
ceive  his  heroine  so  much  better  than  he  has  conceived  his  hero, 
we  hardly  know.  He  must  have,  we  think,  some  touch  of  the 
poet  in  him,  to  be  able  to  do  so,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  poetic  feel¬ 
ing  in  men  to  pourtray  women  truly,  and  make  the  feminine 
essence  of  their  nature  really  visible.  From  her  first  escapade, 
when  she  compels  the  old  coachman  to  follow  her  to  the  meet  of 
the  hounds,  up  to  her  last,  when  she  makes  Prince  Bessarion’s 
stakes  for  him  in  the  gambling-house  at  Monte  Carlo,  Gladys 


Fane  is  always  herself,  and  always  the  first  interest  of  the 
reader.  The  beautiful  and  terse  descriptions  of  scenery  which 
we  find  in  this  story  themselves  suggest  a  genuine  poetic 
element  in  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  whose  study  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
long  ago  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  the  literary  world.  We 
heartily  welcome  his  success  in  this  new  field,  even  though  we 
frankly  recognise  such  deficiencies  as  we  have  indicated  in  his 
pleasant  and  fascinating  story.  We  may  well  hope  that  this 
promising  novel  may  be  succeeded  by  others  of  still  higher 
general  power  and  still  more  vivid  execution. 

THE  GRAYER  MAGAZINES. 

The  grave  Magazines  are  doing  their  first  work,  the  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  topic  of  the  day,  very  well  this  month.  They 
publish  seven,  or,  we  may  say,  eight  papers  on  the  “  Rehousing 
the  Poor,”  and  those  who  read  them  will  find  their  materials 
for  thought  upon  the  subject  distinctly  increased.  The  most 
important  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s,  in  the  Fortnightly, 
which  wecommented  on  last  week ;  but  Miss  Octavia  Hill’s, in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  is  full  of  experience  and  sense,  Mr.  Glazier’s 
states  the  working-man’s  views,  and  Mr.  Brooke  Lambert  and  Mr. 
Mearns  in  the  Contemporary  once  more  dilate  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil.  The  feeling  of  the  man  who  reads  them  all  will  be, 
we  think,  that  the  physical  difficulty — the  actual  badness  of  the 
houses — could  be  conquered,  if  we  could  get  over  the  recklessness 
of  the  very  poor  about  the  state  of  the  eloaese,  which  again 
could,  we  believe,  be  mastered,  if  they  were  once  shown  how 
miasma  affects  strength,  and  this  for  less  expenditure  than  is 
at  present  believed.  Mr.  Glazier,  the  working-man,  presses 
the  case  against  the  tenants  with  especial  force  ;  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  believe  that  his  remedy,  the  removal 
of  the  poor  to  better  working  towns  outside  London,  is  im¬ 
practicable.  All  the  papers  are  worth  study,  and  the  tone  of 
all  is  even  strangely  healthy,  after  the  screaming  we  have  heard, 
the  strongest  philanthropists  having  evidently  learned  wisdom 
from  their  experience.  We  do  not  exclude  from  this  praise  Mr. 
A.  Austin’s  sermon  on  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  be  more  moderate 
in  their  expenditure  on  themselves.  It  is  absolutely  sound, 
though  we  fear  that  he  will  find  his  principles  are  only  “  laws 
without  sanction.”  In  a  world  in  which  a  large  proportion  dis¬ 
believe  in  a  future  state,  and  another  large  proportion  hold  the  cure 
of  social  evils  absolutely  hopeless,  the  advice  to  practise  economy 
and  give  away  surplus  wealth  is  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the 
rich  as  a  counsel  of  perfection.  It  seems  to  those  who  spend  as 
if  they  could  not  help  it,  and  to  those  who  save  as  if  hoarding 
were  so  wise.  The  rich  are  not  wiser  than  the  prosperous,  or 
the  prosperous  than  the  well-to-do,  and  to  how  many  among 
those  two  classes  is  the  great  gift  of  financial  fortitude  given  ? 
Do  we  not  all,  Mr.  A.  Austin  included,  look  forward  with  a 
certain  dread,  as  if  comfort  were  insecure  ?  The  publication  of 
so  many  sensible  and  right-minded  papers — none  of  them  dull, 
either — upon  such  a  subject,  in  journals  necessarily  anxious  to 
be  popular,  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times. 

So  is  the  paper  in  the  Contemporary,  by  Mr.  S.  Smith,  the 
Liberal  Member  for  Liverpool,  upon  “  The  Nationalisation  of 
the  Land.”  Mr.  Smith  has  the  reputation  of  a  philanthropist 
who  is  in  theory  almost  a  Socialist.  He  is  utterly  opposed  to 
great  estates,  to  entail  and  settlement,  and  to  the  inequalities 
of  assessment,  which  are  very  gross,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
limitation  of  absolute  property  in  land — forbidding,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  clearances  to  make  deer-forests— but  he  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  private  right  in  land  with  hearty  detestation.  In 
language  which  all  can  understand,  he  shows  that  civilisation 
begins  when  individual  property  in  land  is  allowed,  and  that 
ownership  by  the  State  means  universal  pauperism : — 

“  We  still  have  in  active  existence  every  form  of  human  society, 
from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  refined.  We  still  see  a  large 
part  of  the  earth  tenanted  by  races  as  primitive  in  their  habits  as 
onr  forefathers  were  when  they  were  clothed  with  skins  of  beasts 
and  possessed  the  soil  of  this  island  in  common.  Nearly  all  Africa, 
considerable  portions  of  North  and  South  America,  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Asia,  the  interior  of  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  many  other 
islands  of  Polynesia  are  all  in  that  state  of  primitive  simplicity.  In 
these  regions  the  land  is  not  appropriated,  it  is  either  the  common 
possession  of  the  tribe  or  the  battle-ground  of  contending  tribes. 
Now,  Mr.  George  gravely  assumes  that  all  our  modern  poverty  and 
degradation  are  the  result  of  private  land-ownership,  that  all  would 
disappear  if  we  reverted  to  the  happy  Arcadian  times  when  land- 
communism  prevailed ;  and  it  is  natural  for  us  to  ask  whether  we 
find  an  absence  of  poverty  and  degradation  among  those  portions  of 
mankind  who  have  preserved  the  primitive  tradition  unimpaired.” 

He  proves  that  in  England  all  forms  of  wealth  have  increased 
much  faster  than  rental,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  people. 
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tried  by  an  infallible  test,  tbeir  consnmption  of  food,  has  im¬ 
proved  in  forty  years  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  the  average 
consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  wheat,  and  meat  per  head  having 
been  as  follows  :  — 


1840. 

22  . 

1880. 

73 

15  . 

54 

269  ... 

35S 

Meat  . 

84  . 

....  118 

Without  private  property  in  land,  America  and  Australia  would 
not  have  been  settled,  for  such  property  is  the  settler’s  hope ; 
and  he  shows  conclusively  that  in  practice  the  alternatives  for 
this  country,  if  it  adopted  “  nationalisation,”  would  be  theft  on 
a  colossal  scale,  or  severe  taxation.  Even  if  the  State  bought 
ail  private  land  by  an  issue  of  Consols,  it  must  raise  2,000 
millions  at  three  per  cent.,  to  let  the  land  again  to  the  people  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  a  rental  which  every  voter  would  be 
striving  to  reduce.  The  whole  paper  is  most  able,  and  the  more 
important,  because  Mr.  Smith  entirely  acknowledges  the  misery 
around.  M.  Emile  Laveleye’s  sketch  of  the  position  of  the 
French  Republic  is  interesting,  but  not  novel.  He  sees  the  diffi¬ 
cult}'  of  managing  foreign  politics  under  a  regime  of  change,  and 
would  have  France  adopt  a  policy  of  “frank  neutrality;”  but  will 
Frenchmen  permit  that  ?  He  does  not  believe  that  any  system  will 
be  accepted  in  France  except  the  Republican,  because  any  other 
must  be  clerical ;  but  has  he  quite  thought  out  the  possibilities 
of  Csesarism.p  Does  anything  in  nature  forbid  an  Agnostic 
Cffisar,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius  ?  Would  not  a  Julian  Bonaparte 
be  very  nearly  in  his  place  in  Paris  ?  We  commend  to  all 
readers  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  eloquent  defence  of  Christianity 
as  the  most  fruitful  of  creeds,  to  which  we  may  hereafter  recur, 
— a  defence  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  not  written 
from  the  believer’s  point  of  view.  Mr.  Seebohm,  in  his 
paper  on  proportionate  representation,  certainly  shows  that  a  city 
divided  into  wards  might  be  unfairly  represented,  the  majority  of 
Liberal  working-men,  for  instance,  being  congregated  in  special 
wards,  while  a  small  majority  of  Tories  abode  in  the  remainder, 
but  he  does  not  show  that  this  is  not  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
any  scheme  of  representation  which  would  be  accepted.  He  him¬ 
self  is  in  favour  of  a  large  extension  of  three-cornered  con¬ 
stituencies,  but  would,  as  regards  them,  adopt  Mr.  Fawcett's 
proposal : — “  He  suggests  that  each  voter  should  have  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  Members  to  be  elected,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  to  divide  them 
equally  between  such  candidates  as  he  supports.  He  suggests 
that  the  division  of  the  votes  might  be  perfectly  easily  arranged 
in  the  counting-up  of  the  totals.”  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
in  practice  that  the  majority,  disciplined  by  Committees, 
would  return  all  three  Members.  If  it  did  not,  the  old  difficulty 
of  the  bye-election  would  recur ;  and  Mr.  Seebohm’s  suggestion 
for  meeting  it,  that  a  vacancy  should  vacate  all  the  seats,  is 
hopeless,  as,  indeed,  he  himself  £>erceives. 

The  diary  of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  “  The  Ideas  of  an  Exile,”  by  a  brother  of  the  Khedive,  in  the 
Fort u  ightly,  are  neither  of  them  of  much  interest.  Prince  Ibrahim 
Hilmy  defends  his  father,  Ismail,  in  a  rather  feeble  way,  as  the 
author  of  Egyptian  nationality  and  the  founder  of  Egyptian 
Constitutionalism — he  was  probably  the  most  utter  and  con¬ 
sistent  despot  who  ever  lived — and  the  Marquis  Tseng  indulges 
in  vague  reflections  on  the  greatness  of  China.  He  is  observant, 
however,  and  his  remarks  on  the  entire  failure  of  China  to 
obtain  Western  allies,  and  the  success  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
same  object,  reveal  a  certain  impartiality.  The  Marquis  sees 
clearly  that  the  isolation  of  China  is  in  great  part  her  own  fault, 
and  is  not,  as  most  Chinamen  think,  beneficial.  The  most 
characteristic  passage  is  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the 
Brazilian  Minister,  who  called  on  him  in  London,  and  wanted 
a  treaty,  with  permission  to  import  coolies.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  Tseng  quite  knew  where  Brazil  was,  but  the  serene  polite¬ 
ness  with  which  he  snubbed  the  unlucky  Minister,  and 
told  him  to  wait  till  the  Treaties  with  the  Great  Powers 
were  revised,  is  most  characteristic.  Sir  Charles  Duffy 
sends  to  the  Nineteenth'  Century  another  of  those  long-drawn 
complaints  of  the  treatment  of  Ireland  which  are  so  often  true, 
but  which  always  rouse  in  English  minds  the  sensation  caused 
in  a  husband  by  his  wife's  nagging.  Sir  Charles,  admitting 
that  education  in  Ireland  is  now  denominational,  complains  that 
the  teachers  are  starved,  and  denounces  the  unfairness  with 
which  Ireland  is  treated  in  the  matter  of  the  franchise.  He 
repeats  the  old  and  melancholy  story  of  the  tithe  war,  ex¬ 
poses  the  imperfections  of  the  municipal  system,  and  denounces 


the  Irish  Poor  Law, — mainly,  it  would  seem,  because  it  offers 
relief  in  poor-houses,  instead  of  through  public  works.  Most  of 
the  complaints  are  true,  but  Sir  Charles  nowhere  makes  the- 
slightest  allusion  to  the  present  readiness  of  the  Liberals  to' 
reform  them  all,  and  that  at  once,  if  only  the  Irish  Radicals 
would  allow  Parliament  to  get  to  work.  His  idea  is 
evidently  that  the  English  never  grant  anything  they 
can  help,  and  when  they  do,  spoil  it  by  their  meanness. 
A  recent  visit  to  the  Boers,  by  Sir  R.  Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P., 
is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  Cape  society ;  but  it  leaves  a  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  of  the  deep  fissure  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  in  the  colony,  and  of  the  craving  among 
the  Dutch  for  labour  laws  closely  approximating  to  slave 
laws.  Sir  Robert  evidently  believes  that  severe  treatment 
of  the  Transvaal  might  have  induced  both  the  Orange  River 
Free  State  and  the  Dutchmen  of  Cape  Colony  to  join  them,  and 
expects  that  the  next  elections  will  result  in  a  Dutch  majority 
in  Parliament.  The  Dutch  are  everywhere  in  South  Africa  the 
landholding  class,  the  English,  though  more  energetic  than  their 
rivals,  always  retaining  the  hope  of  escaping  from  the  colony. 
The  general  effect  of  the  sketch,  as  of  every  other  we  have  ever 
read,  is  one  of  regret  that  we  ever  took  the  country,  or  interfered 
with  the  struggle  which  must  have  arisen  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  natives,  who  are  becoming  far  too  numerous  to  allow 
of  true  colonisation.  A  most  amusing  account  of  covert¬ 
shooting,  by  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport,  concludes  the  number.. 
It  is  full  of  vivid  sketches,  and  of  stories  like  this : — 

“Another  host,  who  combined  a  highly  religious  temperament  with 
an  uncontrollable  temper,  on  something  going  wrong  with  the  beat,, 
burst  into  paroxysms  of  fury  with  his  keeper,  to  whom  he  used  most 
unparliamentary  language.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards,  having 
cooled  down  again,  he  called  the  man  up  to  him,  and  asked  in  subdued 
and  penitent  accents,  ‘  What  did  I  call  you  just  now,  Smith  ?’ — ‘Well, 
Sir,’  Smith  replied,  not  without  a  tone  of  pardonable  soreness,  ‘  you 

called  me  a  d - d  infernal  fool !’ — ‘  Did  I,  Smith,  did  I  really  ?  I’m 

very  sorry.  Oh  !  to  think  that  one  Christian  man  should  use  such 
language  as  that  to  another  !  Heaven  forgive  me  !  But,’  he  shouted 
in  stentorian  tones,  as  his  rage  suddenly  returned,  ‘  it’s  God’s  truth  all 
the  same !’  ” 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  the  Fortnightly,  scolds  away,  in  his- 
character  of  “  a  politician  in  trouble  about  his  soul,”  even  more 
vigorously  than  ever.  He  writes  so  well,  that  we  heartily  regret 
he  is  not  editor  of  a  Tory  daily  paper,  to  wake  us  up  to  a  sense 
of  our  sins  every  morning ;  but  he  has  at  bottom  only  one  com¬ 
plaint, — that  politicians  are  not  individual  enough.  He  would 
like  each  star  to  run  its  course  by  itself,  and  thinks  a  horse  dis¬ 
honest  for  pulling  in  team.  Well,  that  side  of  the  question  needs 
stating,  but  if  every  representative  is  to  represent  himself  only, 
where  are  the  people  to  find  representatives  ?  A  general  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Herbert’s  views  would  end  in  the  appointment  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  avowedly  composed  of  paid  Delegates  alone,  which  is  not 
precisely  what  he  wants.  If  a  Parliament  does  not  represent, 
what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  He  says  the  Spectator  would  be  happier 
for  a  little  more  courage  in  sinning ;  but  he  would  be  happier  if 
politicians  were  a  little  more  slavish,  and  admitted  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  slaves.  He  exaggerates,  we  believe,  the  deference 
paid  to  the  democracy,  and  certainly  exaggerates  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  those  who  pay  it.  They  think,  for  the  most  part,  that 
they  are  expressing  their  own  opinions.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s 
“  In  the  Wrong  Paradise”  is  a  cynical  joke  upon  the  tendency 
of  all  races  to  evolve  Heaven  not  out  of  their  thoughts,  but  out 
of  their  instincts  ;  so  that  an  English  Protestant,  finding 
himself  in  the  Ojibbeway  or  Mahommedan  Paradise,  might 
think  himself  in  hell.  But  the  most  readable  article  of 
the  number  is,  perhaps,  Mr.  A.  Forbes’s,  on  “Fire  Disci¬ 
pline.”  This  is  a  grave  complaint  that  modern  English 
discipline  teaches  the  soldiers  to  shirk  death,  rather 
than  to  die.  There  is  too  much  “  dodging  to  cover,”  and, 
as  a  consequence,  when  brave  men  have  to  be  met  face  to 
face,  as  on  Majuba  Hill,  the  English  run  away.  Mr.  Forbes 
hardly  allows  enough  for  the  English  necessity  for  sparing  men. 
Very  few  Speicherens  would  consume  the  British  Army,  and  if 
we  can  win  without  losing  a  third  of  the  soldiers,  all  is  gained. 
There  is,  however,  a  truth  in  his  view,  though  we  should  attri¬ 
bute  the  English  occasional  failures  rather  to  a  general  de¬ 
ficiency  of  discipline  than  to  a  special  drill.  The  modern  English¬ 
man  forgets  the  Roman  maxim  that  a  soldier  should  be  more 
afraid  of  his  officers  than  of  the  enemy.  The  illustrations  of 
his  thesis  from  the  Egyptian  campaign,  which  was  a  credit¬ 
able  and  not  a  discreditable  one,  are  well  worked  out;  but 
was  there  ever  a  victory  which  was  not  within  a  hair’s- 
breadth  of  being  a  defeat  ?  Suppose  the  French  had  won 
Gravelotte,  as  for  one  hour  it  seemed  they  would.  Mr.  Broad- 
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ley,  Arabi’s  counsel,  exposes  “  Turkish  intrigues  in  Egypt,” 
■which  have  for  their  object,  he  says,  to  support  any  one  who 
will  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as  direct  Sovereign  of  the  Delta. 
Mahommed  Zafr,  the  Sultan’s  spiritual  director,  who  at  the 
time  was  all-powerful  in  Yildiz  Kiosk,  expressed  this  view  to 
Arabi,  in  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Broadley,  expressly  saying 
that  the  Sultan  trusted  neither  Ismail,  nor  Halim,  nor  Tewfik, 
but  would  confide  in  any  one  who  gave  “  free  course  to  his 
firmans.”  We  do  not  know  that  any  competent  observer  ever 
doubted  this,  but  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Broadley  is 
curious. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Austin’s  paper  in  the  National 
Review,  but  the  most  characteristic  is  Thomas  Tantivy’s,  on 
the  question  “  Will  Party  Government  Continue  to  Work  p” 
He  maintains  that  the  Whigs  are  dead,  their  real  principle 
having  been  oligarchical  government;  that  the  Tories  are 
transmuting  themselves ;  and  that  a  new  party  is  rising, 
which  at  heart  is  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  This, 
though  crudely  stated,  may  be  accepted  for  the  moment 
as  true,  at  least  if  by  the  Constitution  is  meant  the 
aristocratic  Constitution  ;  but  having  stated  this  truth, 
what  does  Mr.  Tantivy  advise  ?  That  the  Tories  should 
attract  the  Moderate  Liberals — who  are  officers  without  an 
army — by  proclaiming  their  principles  strongly,  giving  up  the 
spirit  of  caste,  and  studying  the  ideas  of  the  Democracy. 
“  Courage,  wisdom,  and  honesty,  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in 
these.”  Precisely ;  but  how  does  that  help  Tories  to  see  how 
their  courage  is  to  be  displayed,  what  is  the  course  of  wisdom, 
and  where  honesty  resides?  The  aristocracy,  says  Thomas 
Tantivy,  must  “  lead  the  democracy,”  and  the  danger  may  be 
over;  but  whither  ? — “Two  words  came  into  my  mind,  as  sug¬ 
gesting  the  most  powerful  defence  against  the  antagonism 
of  classes  and  the  disintegration  of  Empire.  They  were, 
Noblesse  oblige.”  But  what  are  the  nobles,  if  they  accept  the 
principle,  to  do  ?  It  is  a  little  funny,  by  the  way,  to  find  the 
National  Review  saying  of  itself  that  the  “  dormant  talent  ” 
has  woke  up.  If  it  has,  it  is  rubbing  its  eyes  still,  as  if  a  little 
dazed  with  its  untimely  waking  from  slumber. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

- * - 

GIFT  BOOKS. 

Cities  of  the  World  :  Their  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Aspect. 
By  Edwin  Hodder.  (Cassell  and  Co.) — We  have  here  the  account  of 
seven  cities  of  Europe,  four  of  the  Few  World  (contributed  by  Mr. 
M.  F.  Sweetser),  and  two  in  Asia,  there  being  also  a  chapter  on 
“  Calcutta  and  the  Cities  of  the  Ganges.”  Some  of  these  will  be,  of 
course,  more  familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  others,  but  of  all 
he  will  without  doubt  learn  much  that  is  new  to  him.  None  will,  we 
take  it,  be  found  more  interesting  than  the  description  of  Pekin, 
which,  with  its  cities  within  the  city,  reminds  one  of  Egbatana,  as 
Herodotus  describes  the  Median  capital.  There  is  a  Chinese  and  a 
Tartar  City,  and  within  the  latter,  again,  there  is  the  Yellow  City, 
and  within  the  Yellow  the  Imperial  City,  intended  as  the  ultimate 
stronghold  of  the  ruling  power.  Kia-tsing,  the  founder,  intended  to 
make  the  walls  of  the  Chinese  City  surround  the  whole,  but  this 
scheme  was  never  carried  out,  for  lack  of  means.  We  may  note,  also, 
as  specially  worthy  of  attention,  the  account  of  the  two  Canadian 
cities,  Toronto  and  Quebec  (these  are  included  in  one  chapter),  and 
of  San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 

Choice  Poems  from  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Illustrated 
from  Paintings  by  his  Son,  Ernest  W.  Longfellow.  (Cassell  and  Co.) 
— Here  we  have  twenty  poems,  illustrated  by  more  than  twice  as  many 
engravings.  The  poems  are,  for  the  most  part,  familiar.  Indeed,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  old  favourites  ;  still,  on  the  whole,  the 
selection  displays  the  genius  of  the  poet  with  a  certain  novelty  of 
aspect.  The  frontispiece  is  a  likeness  of  the  poet,  and  more  pleas¬ 
ing  than  any  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  before,  though  it  pre¬ 
serves  at  the  same  time  the  poetic  nobility  of  the  head  and  counten¬ 
ance.  Of  the  other  illustrations  we  cannot  say  much  more  than 
that  they  are  agreeable  specimens  both  of  the  draughtsman’s  and  the 
engraver’s  art. 

Michael  Angelo  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.  (Routledge  and  Son.) — “Michael  Angelo  ”  was  written  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  about  ten  years  before  his  death,  and  published 
in  the  Century  magazine.  We  have  spoken  of  it  before,  and 
need  only  repeat  on  this  occasion  that,  with  all  its  merits — 
and  it  certainly  contains  fine  passages — it  is  dramatic  only  in 
form.  In  the  edition  before  us  it  appears  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  paper  and  typography  are  of  an  edition  de  lure, 
though  we  must  own  to  a  preference  for  the  dead-white,  unglazed 


kind  of  the  former  over  that  which  the  publishers  have  given.  The 
illustrations  are  thirty  in  number,  and  include  the  work  of  many 
artists  and  engravers  of  repute.  Amoug  the  figure  scenes  we  may 
mention  “  Cardinal  Hippolito  and  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,”  by  T. 
de  Thurlstruf ;  “Michael  Angelo  and  Tomaso  de  Cavalieri  in  the 
Coliseum,”  by  F.  D.  Millet;  and  “Michael  Angelo  and  the  Monk,” 
by  the  same  artist.  Among  the  landscapes,  a  very  effective  little 
drawing  of  “  Venice,”  by  Theodore  Wendell,  and  another,  of 
“Vesuvius,”  by  Ross  Turner,  in  a  different  style,  but  also  good.  We 
should  mention  also  a  number  of  portraits,  among  them  “Titian,” 
“Benvenuto  Cellini,”  “  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,”  and  “Vasari.” 

There  is  some  power  of  expression,  and  a  good  deal  of  metrical 
skill,  in  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor.  By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D. 
(Cassell  and  Co.)  Here  a  specimen  of  his  verse  : — 

“O  broad-armed  Fisher  of  the  Deep,  whose  sports  can  equal  thine  ? 

The  *  Dolphin  ’  weighs  a  thousand  tons  that  tugs  thy  cable  line  ; 

And  night  by  night,  ’tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 

Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  to  play. 

But,  shamer  of  our  little  sports  !  forgive  the  name  I  gave, — 

A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy,  thine  office  is  to  save  ! 

O  lodger  in  the  Sea-King’s  halls,  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping  band, 

Slow  swaying  iu  the  heaving  waves,  that  round  about  thee  bend, 

With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream,  blessing  their  ancient  friend, — 

Oh  !  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  longer  steps  round  thee, 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride,  thou’dst  leap  within  the  sea  !” 

The  illustrations  are  good,  some  of  them,  as  that  of  the  hammerers  at 
work  (p.  x.),  which  is  very  effective.  “  Like  men  before  the  foe  ”  seems 
a  little  out  of  place.  It  is  not  usual  to  illustrate  a  simile.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  pictures  of  the  work  of  forging,  and  of  the  sea-scenes 
which  the  anchor  is  to  visit,  are  excellent. 

The  Siviss  Family  Robinson,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe,  on  the  same  principle,  by  Mary  Godolphin  (Routledge  and 
Sons),  are  two  volumes  which  we  have,  we  think,  noticed  before.  We 
think  that  to  keep,  without  exception,  to  monosyllables  sometimes 
positively  makes  a  difficulty ;  and  we  should  prefer  to  see  exceptions 
allowed,  and  that  not  sparingly,  to  a  rule  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
salutary.  Almost  the  first  words  which  a  child  utters  are  words  of 
two  syllables. 

Cheep  and  Chatter;  or,  Lessons  from  Field  and  Tree.  By  Alice 
Banks.  (Blackie  and  Son.) — Here  we  are  reminded  of  Mrs.  Trimmer’s 
efforts  to  enforce  moral  lessons  by  the  history  of  “  Pecksy,”  “  Flapsy,” 
and  their  kindred.  Miss  Banks’  longest  tale,  for  instance,  begins 
by  telling  ns  how  “  Miss  Mag  Pye  had  an  ungovernable  passion 
for  all  kinds  of  bright  things,”  and  “  how  she  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  ”  for  indulging  this  passion  with¬ 
out  restraint.  There  is  amusing  and,  we  may  hope,  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  in  these  stories  (there  are  ten  iu  all),  and  at  the 
very  least  the  pictures  will  be  found  entertaining.  Once  or  twice 
the  author  seems  to  forget  the  little  folks  for  whom  she  is  writing. 

All  Play.  By  Mary  Thorn.  Pictures  by  T.  Pym.  (Shaw  and 
Co.) — Here  is  another  book  of  the  didactic  kind.  That  “  all  play,  no 
work,  makes  Jack  an  idle  boy,”  is  the  obvious  moral  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  enforce.  “Master  Guy”  comes  home  from  school  for  his 
holidays,  and  makes  himself  very  disagreeable,  as  boys  sometimes 
have  been  known  to  do.  Doubtless,  this  evil  may  be  mitigated  by  a 
judicious  amount  of  holiday  task.  If  Miss  Thorn  can  persuade  boys 
and  parents  (the  indifference  of  the  parents,  who  are  annoyed,  but 
too  careless  to  enforce  the  remedy,  is  chiefly  to  blame),  she  will  have 
done  no  small  service  to  the  human  race. 

London  Toivn,  by  Thomas  Crane  and  Ellen  Houghton  (Marcus 
Ward  and  Co.),  contains  a  number  of  brightly  coloured  illustrations, 
showing  forth  the  various  sights  of  London,  accompanied  by  verses 
which  are  scarcely  good  enough.  Little  folks  want  their  verses  good 
quite  as  much  as  big  ones,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  foist  off 
upon  them  an  indifferent  article. 

Ingle-Nook  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Stanley  Leathes.  (Shaw  and  Co.) — 
There  are'  fairy-stories  and  other  stories  here,  the  best,  we  think, 
being  the  tale  how  an  Irish  boy,  Master  Roby  by  name,  comes  to  the 
house  of  his  maiden  aunt  to  spend  his  Christmas  holidays,  and,  as 
may  bo  imagined,  turns  it  upside  down.  The  illustrations  are 
decidedly  good. 

Blue-Red ;  or,  the  Discontented  Lobster,  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing, 
painted  in  colours  by  R.  Andre  (S.P.C.K.),  is  an  amusing  story  in 
verse,  with  equally  amusing  illustrations.  The  lobster  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  being  blue,  and  would  be  red,  and  who  became  red, 

“  but  then — which  he  did  not  expect — he  was  dead,”  is  an  interesting 
person  who  met  with  a  tragical  fate,  not  wholly  without  honour,  for 
“  He  looked  exceedingly  nice. 

With  cream-coloured  sauce,  and  pale-green  lettuce  and  ice  j” 

while 

“  His  claws  were  raised  to  very  high  station. 

They  keep  the  earwigs  from  our  carnations.” 

There  is  really  good  nonsense,  written  and  drawn,  in  this  book. 

At  the  Mother’s  Knee,  by  M.  J.  Tillsby  (Dean  and  Sons),  contains  a 
number  of  gaily-coloured  pictures  for  the  little  ones,  describing  life 
out  of  doors  and  at  home. 

Dainty  Drawings  for  Little  Painters.  Outline  Pictures,  by  T. 
Pym,  with  descriptive  Stories,  by  C.  Shaw.  (Shaw  and  Co.) — Theso 
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outlines  are  to  be  coloured,  a  process  for  guidance  in  which  the 
artist  gives  some  simple  directions.  It  is  a  little  volume  which  will, 
doubtless,  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  the  outlines  are  such 
that  a  child  will  not  be  unprofitably  occupied  in  studying  them. 

Launcey  Vernon,  by  the  Author  of  “To  the  City”  (S.P.C.K.),  is 
another  story  of  child-life.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  friendship,  strengthened 
by  more  than  one  adventure  and  by  mutual  services,  between 
"  Edie  ”  and  “  Launcey,”  and  should  make  pleasant  reading  for 
young  folks. 

Messrs.  Shaw  are  publishing  cheap  editions  of  some  of  their 
successful  stories  for  children.  We  have  before  us  Mistress  Margery, 
a  Tale  of  the  Lollards,  by  Emily  Sarah  Holt ;  and  Scamp  and  I,  by  L. 
T.  Meade  ;  and  Froggie’s  Little  Brother,  by  Brenda.  We  have  spoken 
of  these  on  previous  occasions,  and  may  now  briefly  recommend 
them  to  our  readers. 

Of  other  books  for  children  we  may  mention  A  Year  at  Coventry, 
by  Annie  S.  Swan  ;  and  Fritz’s  Experiment,  by  Letitia  McClintock 
(Blackie  and  Son)  ;  The  Christmas  Roses,  1883  (James  Clarke  and 
Co.),  with  its  particularly  spirited  illustrations;  The  Fairies,  written 
by  Thomas  Allingham,  illustrated  by  C.  Gertrude  Thompson  (Thomas 
cle  La  Rue  and  Co.)  ;  and,  from  the  same  publishers,  Clever 
Hands,  by  the  Brothers  Grimm;  The  Baby’s  Debut,  by  S.  Smith, 
illustrated  by  G.  C.  Romton,  G.  Casella,  and  N.  Casella ;  and  The 
Fairy  Horn,  by  S.  Theyre  Smith ;  Holly  Berries,  by  Ida  Waugh 
(Griffith  and  Parran). 

We  gladly  make  our  annual  acknowledgment  of  Sunday  magazines 
which  now  appear  collected  in  volumes.  From  the  Religious  Tract 
•Society  we  get  The  Leisure  Hour  and  The  Sunday  at  Home,  of 
which  we  can  do  little  more  than  repeat  the  now  familiar  phrase 
that  they  contain  abundance  of  good  reading.  The  Sunday  at 
Home  well  performs  its  very  difficult  task  of  furnishing  young 
people  with  what  is  appropriate,  without  being  wearisome.  It 
may  be  confidently  recommended  on  this  score.  Its  fellow- 
magazine  takes  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  but  though  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  secular,  it  is  not  the  less  instructive  and  excellent  in 
tone. - Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  (Cassell  and  Co.),  with  its  par¬ 

ticularly  attractive  paper  and  print,  its  stories,  long  and  short, 
sketches  of  foreign  places,  practical  papers  (as  those  on  “  Remunera¬ 
tive  Employment  for  Women”),  poetry,  music,  and  all  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  variety  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  classify,  is  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  ever. - We  have  also  received  Our  Darlings,  edited  by 

Dr.  Bnrnardo  (Shaw  and  Co.),  and  telling  us  much  about  the  good 
work  to  which  the  editor  has  devoted  himself,  and  about  kindred 
subjects,  besides  giving  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  entertaining 
reading ;  and  Little  Wide-Awalce,  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker  (Routledge 
and  Sons),  “a  Coloured  Annual  for  Children,”  and  suiting  them,  we 
should  say,  admirably,  both  by  letterpress  and  pictures. 

Merry  England  opens  appropriately  with  a  powerful  plea  for 
national  holidays,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Saintsbury.  The 
frontispiece  is  an  excellent,  etched  portrait  of  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
“  Master  and  Man,”  by  Miss  Alice  Corkran,  gives  an  account  of  an 
■experiment,  and  apparently  a  very  successful  experiment,  made  by  a 
French  house  in  enlisting  the  true  sympathies  of  its  employes  by 
giving  them  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  It  has  been  tried 
here  also,  notably  by  the  Speaker,  but  the  success  has  not  been 
marked.  “  The  Abbot’s  Gold  ”  is  a  skilful  imitation  of  the  English 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  “  A  Haunted  House  ” 
is  a  ghostly,  not  to  say  ghastly  story.  But  these  things,  to  be  in¬ 
teresting,  must  be  records  of  real,  or  at  least  subjectively  real, 
■experiences.  We  see  no  editorial  voucher  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
story. 

May  Fair  opens  with  the  first  instalment  of  a  tale  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Emile  Zola.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  quite  inoffensive  ;  but  it 
reveals  the  capability  of  becoming  quite  volcanic.  This  quiet  There3C 
may  develope  into  anything.  Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy  contributes  a 
very  readable  account  of  “  The  Life  of  Framjois  Villon.”  The  short 
stories  do  not  particularly  impress  us.  There  is  undoubted  truth  in 
some  of  the  arguments  urged  in  “  A  University  Career.”  But  the 
Control  of  a  student’s  expenditure  is  not  an  easy  matter.  As  for 
limiting  the  amount  recoverable  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  it 
would  be  an  entirely  nugatory  precaution.  It  is  not  on  that  means 
of  recovery  that  the  blood-sucking  tradesmen  depend.  But  the  writer 
is  evidently  not  quite  up  to  University  matters,  or  he  would  not 
make  “Lord  Dashaway”  and  “James  Trumpington  ”  date  from 
“  Ch.  Ch.  Coll.’’ 

The  Journal  of  Education  is  always  welcome,  so  intelligently  con¬ 
ducted  is  it,  and  so  sound  arc  its  judgments  on  educational  matters. 
The  short  notes  with  which  its  first  pages  are  occupied  are  always 
au  admirable  r6surni  of  the  educational  subjects  of  the  month.  If 
there  were  nothing  else  in  the  number,  it  would  be  worth  having  for 
the  two  excellent  pieces  of  translation  which  it  contains.  For 
ourselves,  we  differ  from  the  judge,  and  feel  inclined  to  place 
“  E.  D.  A.  N.”  before  “  J.  R.,”  but  both  are  very  good.  The  piece 
translated  is  “  Pompey’s  Dream,”  from  the  “  Pharsalia.” 


Good  Cheer  and  The  Paths  of  Peace. — Good  Cheer,  the  Christmas 
number  of  Good  Words,  and  Paths  of  Peace,  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine,  are  both  capital  this  year.  The  stories  in  Good 
Cheer,  by  Charles  C.  Gibbon  and  Blatherwick,  are  just  what  Christmas 
stories  ought  to  be,  bright,  fresh,  and  charming;  and  Joe  (a  dog),  in 
the  “  Ducie  Diamonds,”  is  a  touch  of  genius.  “  Her  Gentle  Deeds,” 
the  story  in  the  Paths  of  Peace,  by  Sarah  Tytler,  though  not  as 
lively  as  those  in  Good  Cheer,  is  much  more  of  a  story.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  heroine  are  almost  unparalleled,  as  is  also,  in  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  piece  of  good-fortune  w'hich  restores  her  inheritance  at  the 
close  ;  and  four  years  is  rather  a  short  allowance  of  time  for  such  a 
complete  business  success  as  hers.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
story  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  Kirsten  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
self-renunciation.  The  fire  at  sea  is  very  well  described,  but  the  deep 
calm  that  fell  upon  Kirsten  when  she  had  resisted  the  temptation  to 
save  herself,  and  leave  the  children  who  had  been  thrust  upon  her 
care,  ought  to  have  been  made  more  of,  for  the  situation  was  very 
striking.  “  Her  gentle  deeds  ”  do  not  rob  her  of  her  home  and  her 
lover  in  the  end,  we  are  glad  to  say.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  old  banker, 
is  a  capital  sketch  of  a  scrupulously  honest,  upright,  rich  man,  and 
we  feel  great  sympathy  with  him. 

The  Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church.  By  Antonio  Rosmini. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.  (Rivington.) — 
Antonio  Rosmini  (1797-1855)  was  a  compound,  more  remarkable  in 
his  days  than  now — and  it  is  scarcely  common  now — of  Ultra¬ 
montane  theologian  and  Italian  patriot.  His  motto  might  have  been 
the  same  as  Cavour’s,  “A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,”  only,  to 
his  mind,  the  freedom  of  the  Church  meant  liberty  to  yield  an 
implicit  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  the  freedom  of  the  State  would 
have  to  be  limited  by  the  practical  application  of  its  fellow-principle. 
The  work  which  Canou  Liddon  has  here  edited  is  devoted  to  a 
statement  of  the  evih  which,  in  the  author’s  view,  beset  the  Church, 
and  to  a  statement  of  their  remedies.  The  first  wound  is,  in  the 
author’s  view,  the  lack  of  sympathy  in  public  worship  between  the 
clergy  and  the  flocks  which  they  serve.  The  second  is  the 
want  of  education  in  the  clergy.  The  third  is  the  spirit  of 
division  which  separates  the  Bishops  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  fourth  and  fifth  have  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Bishops  by  the  secular  power,  and 
may  be  taken  to  include  what  is  commonly  known  as  Erastianism. 
The  system  of  concordats  would,  it  will  be  seen,  find  little  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Rosmini.  Gallicanism  and  the  religious  independ¬ 
ence  of  nations  generally  offend  his  principles.  To  Gallicanism, 
indeed,  he  attributes  the  powerlessness  of  the  French  clergy  to 
repress  the  frenzies  of  the  Revolution,  a  suggestion  to  which  the 
editor  very  rightly  demurs.  Louis  XIV.  bad  left  very  little  Gallicanism 
behind  him  in  France.  MugIi  that  Rosmini  has  to  say  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  English  Churchmen,  though  his  extreme  Papalism 
will  offend  all,  or  nearly  all,  and  some  certainly  will  see  a  safeguard 
of  freedom  in  the  State  control  to  which  he  objects  so  strongly. 
Vigorous  champion  as  he  was  of  Papal  supremacy  and  of  the  Tem¬ 
poral  Dominion  (other  Bishops  must  be  unworldly,  but  the  Pope,  if 
he  is  to  perform  his  functions  properly,  must  ever  be  a  great  Prince), 
he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his 
Church.  Two  of  his  works,  “  The  Constitution  according  to  Social 
Justice”  and  “The  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church,”  were  condemned 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  This  ban  was  afterwards  taken  off. 
Canon  Liddon  has  furnished  the  volume  with  an  excellent  preface. 

Straight  to  the  Marl:.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.) — This  is  in  the  main  a  story  of  school  life,  and  a  very 
excellent  story,  too,  so  far  as  this  element  of  it  is  concerned.  Of 
course,  it  is  idealised — boy  life  must  be  idealised,  to  make  endurable 
reading — but  it  is  not  idealised  out  of  all  knowledge.  Tom  Howard 
is  a  genuine  boy,  brave  and  honest,  and  not  the  less  pleasing  because 
he  is  not  above  a  boy’s  weaknesses.  The  tale  of  his  adventures 
— when  he  goes  down  over  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  help  a  schoolfellow, 
being  himself  gifted  with  the  kind  of  head  that  does  not  swim  at 
precipices,  and  used  from  certain  sea  experiences  to  climbing — is 
admirably  told.  We  have  not  read  a  more  exciting  story  for  some 
time ;  and  it  looks  like  a  genuine  picture.  The  contractor  and  his 
son,  who  act  as  a  foil  to  Tom’s  honesty,  are  fairly  enough  drawn; 
but  why  this  worship  of  wealth,  that  seems  to  make  it  necessary  that 
a  lad  who  is  perfectly  able  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  must 
turn  out  to  be  somebody’s  heir,  and,  instead  of  a  profitable  knocking- 
about  the  world,  settle  down  into  ease  ? 

Jonathan  Swift :  a  Novel.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  —  This 
ambitious  attempt  to  read  the  riddle  of  Swift’s  unhappy  life  is 
made  with  so  much  presumption  and  so  little  judgment,  so  much 
boldness  and  so  little  skill,  that  it  entirely  fails.  The  book  is 
full  of  anachronisms,  extending  to  criticisms  of  literature  of  the 
present  day  by  Jonathan  Swift,  and  outbursts  of  wrath  against  the 
Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Liberal  Government;  it  also  displays  the 
author’s  ignorance  of  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catbo’ic  Church, 
although  that  Church  is  the  prime  object  of  his  abhorrence.  Here  is  an 
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instance.  Swift  and  Stella  visit  the  cottage  of  a  poor  woman  whose 
child  has  just  died  of  a  lingering  illness.  They  find  the  bereaved 
mother  in  agonising  grief,  crying  to  God  to  take  her  soul  as  a  ran¬ 
som  for  her  son’s.  This  is  Swift’s  interpretation  of  her  feelings  :  — 
“It  flashed  across  him  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  a  Papist,  and  that  her  boy 
bad  never  been  baptised.  Did  she  fear  she  had  lost  him  for  ever  ?” 
A  writer  who  is  so  ignorant  of  what  Papists  believe  and  do 
as  not  to  know  that  the  child  would  most  certainly  have  been  bap¬ 
tised,  because,  under  the  circumstances  which  he  describes,  the 
mother  herself  would  have  been  perfectly  competent  to  baptise 
him,  would  do  better  to  leave  these  matters  alone.  The  constant 
intrusion  of  himself  between  his  subject  and  his  readers  would  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  book,  even  if  it  had  been  a  much  better  one ;  but  it 
possesses  no  merit.  The  author’s  Jonathan  Swift  is  a  clumsy  caricature, 
and  all  the  other  personages  introduced — Bolingbroke,  Steele,  Prior, 
&c.,  are  puppets  jerked  by  an  unskilful  hand.  The  writer,  we  do  not 
know  on  what  authority,  spells  “  Vanhomrigh”  “  Vanhomrich.” 


Ramsay  (G.  G.),  Latin  Prose  Exercises,  cr  8vo .  . (Maomillan)  2/6 

Ritchie  (J.  E  ),  Famous  City  Men,  8vo . (Tinsley)  10/6 
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Seeing  and  Thinking  :  Elementary  Lessons  and  Exercises,  Introduc¬ 
tory  to  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Logical  Analysis.  By  0.  Schaible, 
Ph.D.  Second  Edition,  revised,  partly  rewritten,  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Althaus,  B.A.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) — This  use¬ 
ful  and  original  teacher’s  guide  well  deserves  the  care  and  ability 
which  Mr.  Althaus  has  brought  to  its  revision.  A  second  edition  can¬ 
not  fail  of  a  warm  welcome,  at  a  time  when  the  development  of  the 
School-Board  system  has  created  so  large  a  demand  for  skilled 
elementary  teaching.  Some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  systems  of 
Kochow  and  Pestalozzi,  which  have  hitherto  exercised  but  little 
influence  upon  English  methods  of  teaching,  are  here  put  forward  in  a 
clear  aud  telliDg  manner,  aud  Professor  Schaible,  by  his  array  of  care¬ 
fully  prepared  exercises  and  examples,  has  not  only  brought  his  method 
clearly  home  to  the  teacher,  but  has  also  supplied  him  with  materials 
for  many  useful  lessons.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  is  either  possible 
or  expedient  for  the  child’s  mind  to  grapple  with  the  logical  aspect 
of  grammar.  Possibly,  Continental  edncationalists  lay  more  stress 
than  is  necessary  upon  the  early  inculcation  of  exactness  in  thought 
and  expression.  To  any  one,  however,  who  remembers  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  such  simple  grammatical  terms  as  “  conjugation,” 
“voice,”  and  the  like,  long  after  be  could  conjugate  “  amo,”  it  can¬ 
not  but  appear  that  some  such  simple  and  progressive  series  of  object 
lessons  as  this  which  Professor  Schaible  has  put  together  would  have 
lightened  very  appreciably  the  dreary  horrors  of  “parsing”  and 
“  analysis.”  Both  teachers  and  taught  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Professor  Schaible  aud  his  editor  if,  by  a  practical  application  of 
their  method,  the  grammar  lesson  can  be  robbed  of  some  of  its 
tedium. 
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Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.  send  us  specimens  of  their  beautiful 
Pocket-books,  Card- cases,  Purses,  Diaries,  Calendars,  &c.,  for  1884. 
One  of  these  contains  the  unwonted  largesse  of  a  pair  of  excellent 
scissors,  and  accommodation  for  a  sort  of  small  pocket  dressing-case. 
The  diaries  and  calendars  are  of  all  sizes,  and  are  certainly  the  most 
convenient  known  to  us. 

Messrs.  Ilildesheimer  and  Co.  (Londoo,  Manchester,  and  New 
York)  send  us  a  large  box  of  Christmas  and  New  Tear’s  Cards,  of 
great  variety,  floral  and  otherwise.  There  are  groups  of  children, 
seaside  pieces,  comic  pieces,  and  many  others.  But  those  we  like  the 
best  are  the  little  books  of  etchings  taken  on  the  Isis,  on  the  Thames, 
and  on  the  Wye,  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball  and  other  artists.  These  are  very 
interesting,  and  are  never  spoiled  with  the  too  “  gushing  ”  Christmas 
greetings  which  sometimes  spoil,  for  the  fastidious,  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  cards. 
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SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

1  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  bat 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising."  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsav,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  Ac. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free*. 
City  Branches — 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET. 
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Royal  society  of  painters  in 

WATER-COLOURS. 

The  TWENTY-SECOND  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is ;  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP.  Secretary. 

«QIX  YEARS  in  a  HOUSE  BOAT.  By 

lo  Keelev  Halswelle.— The  EXHIBITION  of  Mr. 
KEELEY  HALSWELLE'S  SERIES  of  PICTURES, 
illustrative  of  Thames  scenery,  is  NOW  OPEN,  at 
the  OLD  BOND  STREET  GALLERIES,  39  Old 
Bond  Street,  W.,  from  10  to  5.  Admission,  Is. — 
THOS,  AGKEW  and  SONS. _ 

TTN1YEESITY  COLLEGE, 

U  LONDON. 

The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MATHEMATICS  will 
Be  VACANT  at  the  End  of  the  Session.  Applications 
will  be  received  on  or  before  January  21  at  the  College, 
where  information  may  be  obtained. 

_ _ TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

ARLISLE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


C 


New  Buildings  for  250  Boys,  including  large  aud 
haudsome  Big  Scliool-room,  Class-rooms,  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Lavatories,  covered  Playground,  large 
Playroom,  and  Fives  Courts.  Playfields,  nine  acres. 

Board  ug-house  for  30  Boys,  now  ready  ;  spacious 
Dormitories,  Sanatorium,  and  Dining  Hall.  Drain¬ 
age  and  Ventilation  moot  carefnl  and  complete. 
Inspection  h  invite  1. 

FuT  Classical,  Mathematical, and  Modern  Education. 
Tuition,  £15  and  £10.  Board,  40  and  50  guineas. 
Head  Master— Rev.  AMBROSE  J.  WILSON,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Queen's,  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  Coll. 
•Oxford. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  TUESDAY,  JANUARY 

22nd. _ 

I >EDFORD  COLLEGE,  London  (for 

)  LADIES).  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street, 
W.  A  few  Students  attending  Bedford  College  reside 
in  premises  attached  to  the  College.  The  charge  is 
Twenty  Guineas  a  term,  which  includes  the  expenses  of 
"the  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath.  There  are  Three 
Terms  in  the  session,  of  ten  weeks  each.  A  limited 
number  «  f  Students  preparing  for  the  University  of 
London  Examinations  will  be  admitted  for  Fifteen 
Guineas  a  term,  aLer  Christmas,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  on 
inquiry.— MARY  ASHDOWN,  Lady  Superintendent. 

E  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— FOUR 

!  SCHOL  4RSHIP3,  value  £50,  £50,  £30,  and 
£20,  will  be  tilled  up  iu  June,  1884.  Open  to  Boys 
.under  14  on  January  1st,  1884. — For  particulars,  apply 
to  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

R  IG  II  T  ON  C  O  L  L  EG  E. 


B 


Principal. 

Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

Vice-Principal. 

Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  J unior  Department,  and  a  Junior 
House  fur  Boys  under  13. 

Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals, 
•can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY, 
January  25th. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary . 


1  Stratford-on-Avon. — Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70 
'Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  OFFERED 
ifor  COMPETITION  on  JANUARY  17th.— Apply  to 
the  HEAD  MASTER. 


Moira  college  for  ladies, 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
■'School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

C^Tl ILLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

T  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  F.  es,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningliam  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. _ 

for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


■gCHOOL 


Principal— Mrs.  CASE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  January  22nd,  1881. 
Heath  Brow,  Hampstead,  Loudon,  N.W. 


1\/TISS  HILL  and  Miss  OCTAYIA 
_L\jL  HILL  RECEIVE  a  FEW  PUPILS  to  EDU¬ 
CATE,  at  their  own  House,  14  Nottingham  Place, 
London,  W.  The  course  of  study  includes  the  usual 
■branches  of  English,  the  elements  of  physical  science, 
modern  languages,  Latin,  music  and  drawing.  In¬ 
clusive  term 5,  80  guineas. 


M 


OFFAT  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA¬ 

BLISHMENT,  Dumfriesshire. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  WIN  I’ER  RESIDENCE 
(Comfortably  liea*ed). 

One  hour  North  from  Carlisle,  on 
Main  Line  of  Railway  from  London. 

For  special  Winter  Terms,  and  all  particulars, 
Apply  to  Mr.  FARQUHARSON, 
_ Resident  Manager  and  Secret  ary . 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

LETTS’S  DIARIES  are  used  by  her 

Majesty  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Government 
Offices.  1881  now  ready.  In  endless  varieties,  from 
6d  to  14s.  Le  its,  Son,  and  Co..  Limited,  only  address. 
33  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge ;  and  of  all 
Booksellers.  Letts's  Office  Diaries  contain  more 
information  than  any  other. 


B 


RAND  &  Co/s  OWN  SAUCE. 


s 


OUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

and 


►OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 


E 


SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


T 


URTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS'  AWARD 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS  AT  CORK  EXHIBITION, 
1883. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  maybe  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  eases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l^d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


OLDMDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  iujnre  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey;  Cleause3 
from  Dandritf ;  Restores  when  f a'ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  fid,  6-s,  aud  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


0HRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

WILLIAM  S.  BUETON’S 

ELECTRO-SILYER  PLATE. 

Biscuit  Boxes . from  8s  6d  to 


£5  0s. 
£1  3s. 
£5  0s. 
£5  0s. 
£10  10s. 


54s  Od  for  12  pairs. 

78s  Od  for  12  pairs. 
15s  Od  per  pair. 

25s  Od  per  set. 

72s  Od  for  12  pairs. 


Butter  Coolers  .  ,,  6s  Od  to 

Cake  Baskets .  ,,  20s  Od  to 

Claret  Jugs .  ,,  18s  Od  to 

Cruet  Frames .  ,,  10s  fid  to 

Dessert  Knives  and  Forks, 

Ivory  hand  es . . 

Ditto  ditto 

Pearl  handles  . 

Fish  Carvers,  in  eases . 

Meat.  Carvers,  Steel,  &c.,  in 

cases . . 

Fish-eating  Knives  &  Forks 

Teapots .  ,,  15s  Od  to  £5  5s. 

Toast  Racks  .  „  8s  Od  to  30s. 

Liquor  Frames .  ,,  30s  Od  to  £6  6s. 

Kgg  Cookers  .  ,,  19s  fid  to  £2  8s. 

Egg  Frames  . . „  18s  Od  to  £5  Od. 

Dessert  Stands  for  Sugar  and 

Cream  .  ,,  £1  12s  to  £3  8s. 

Doulton  Ware  Hot-water  Jugs,  Biscuit  Boxes,  Salad 
Bowls. 

Spoons  and  Forks — Highest  quality.  Will  wear  for  20 
years  as  silver. 

Plain.  Bead  or  Thread. 

Table  Spoons  or  Forks  ,  per  doz.  30s  .  41s. 

Dessert  ditto  ,,  22s  . .  29s. 

Tea  Spoons  .  ,,  143  .  20s. 


c 


UTLERY  (WARRANTED). 


Handles  Screwed  or  Rivetted. 
Blades  of  the  finest  Steel. 

Table 

Knives 

Dessert 

Knives 

Carvers 
per  pair 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

31-in.  Ivory  Handles... per  doz 

15 

0 

u 

0 

7 

0 

Bs-in.  do.  do . 

do. 

20 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

3f-in.  do.  do.,  to  balance 

do. 

22 

0 

17 

0 

7 

0 

4-in.  do.  do . 

do. 

2S 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

4-in.  do.  do.  do . 

do. 

32 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

4-iu.  do.  fine  do.  do.  ... 

do. 

36 

0 

26 

0 

10 

6 

4-in.  do.  do  do . 

do. 

40 

0 

30 

0 

11 

6 

4-in.  do.  do.,  African... 

do. 

41 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

Carriage  paid.  Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 
Colza  Oil,  best,  3s  per  gallon ;  Kerosine,  water- 
white,  Is. 

TT7TLLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General 

VV  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  &c.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illus¬ 
trations,  post  free. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


ATCHES. 


TD  RYANT  AND 


MAT'S  M 


J^/J'AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


B 


RYANT  AND 


MAY'S  M 


ATCHES. 


KINAHAN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

90*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

READING  CASES  FOR  THE  SPECTATOR, 

Price  2s  6d  each.  3 

CASES  FOR  BINDING, 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office,  1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


December  8,  1883. J 
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ISSUE  of  £225,000  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES  at  PAR, 

in  Sums  of  Twenty,  One  Hundred,  Five  Hundred,  and  One  Thousand  Pounds  each.  Secured  as  a  first  charge  on  the  whole  of 
the  Property  and  Undertaking  of  the  Company,  at  present  comprising  2,300,000  Acres  of  Freehold  Land,  or  thereabouts,  which,  at 
only  Two  Shillings  per  Acre,  exceeds  the  total  amount  of  Debentures.  As  the  Company’s  First  Mortgage  powers  are  restricted 
to  the  amount  of  the  present  Issue,  the  security  of  these  Debentures  is  undeniable.  The  Debentures  will  be  Registered,  at  any* 
time,  in  the  name  of  the  holder,  for  the  convenience  of  Trustees  and  others;  or  the  Debentures  will  be  issued  “To  Bearer,’* 
at  option. 

thTflorTda  land  and  mortgage  company, 

(LIMITED). 


Share  Capital,  £745,000. 


Trustees  for  Debenture-holders. 

CHARLES  TOWNSIIEND  MURDOCH,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Ransom,  Bonverie,  and  Co.) 
The  Hon.  L.  M.  LAWSON,  Banker,  New  York  (Donnell,  Lawson,  and  Simpson). 
J.  A.  LANGERHUIZEN,  Esq,,  Banker,  Amsterdam. 


Directors. 


Chairman  The  Right  Hon 
Vice-Chairman  :— HELENUS  R.  ROBERTSON,  Esq.,  !a 
J.  S.  HARMOOD  BANNER,  Esq.  (of  Harmood  Banner  and  Sou),  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS,  Esq.,  Ex-Mayor  of  Southampton. 

JAMES  W.  GAMBIER,  Captain  R.N.,  2  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park. 

A.  MACNAMARA,  Esq.,  B'llington  Manor  House,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

W.  C.  PALMER,  Esq ,  Director  British  Lai.d  and  Mortgage  Company  of 
America. 

Auditors— Messrs.  TURQUAND,  YOUNC 


the  Earl  of  HUNTINGDON. 

3  President  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  Liverpool. 

IVAN*  Conut  DUMONCEAU  van  BERGENDAL,  Director  Flax  Spinnin0-  Manfv  * 
Groningen,  Holland. 

ROBERT  W.  DONNELL.  Esq.,  Banker.  New  York. 

BENJAMIN  S.  HENNING,  Esq.,  President  Florida  Central  and  Western  Rail* 
way,  and  President  Florida  Transit  and  Peninsular  Railway. 

Dr.  D.  J.  C.  van  LENNEP,  K.N.L.,  Director  of  the  Central  Railway,  Utrecht. 

!,  and  CO.,  31  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Bankers. 

Messrs.  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  TRITTON,  and  CO.,  51  Lombard  Street,  London.  I  Messrs.  DONNELL,  LAWSON,  and  SIMPSON,  New  York. 

Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  '  |  Messrs.  LANGERHUIZEN  and  CO.,  Amsterdam. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  HORES  and  PATTISSON,  52  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Secretary  :— FREDERICK  BIGG,  Esq. 


Offices:— 7  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ABRIDGED  DEBENTURE  PROSPECTUS. 


The  Florida  Land  and  Mortgage  Company  (Limited),  which  owns 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  freehold  properties  in  the  United 
States,  situated  in  29  counties  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  compris¬ 
ing  2,300,000  acres  (more  or  less)  of  carefully  selected  Lands,  of 
which  more  than  five-sixths  have  been  already  conveyed  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  invite  subscription  for  £225,000  First  Mortgage  Debentures, 
bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  redeemable  at  a  premium 
of  10  per  cent.,  by  yearly  drawings,  extending  over  a  period  of  20 
years. 

The  Company  will  accept  Debentures  at  110  in  lien  of  cash  as 
purchase  money  for  any  of  the  Company’s  lands  at  schedule  prices, 
such  prices  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 

The  demand  for  Land  in  Florida  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  is  beiDg  forcibly  drawn  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fertility  and  resource  of  this,  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  truly  tropical  vegetation  can  be  produced.  The 
United  States  Census  of  1880  shows  that  the  per-centage  of  in¬ 
crease  of  population  in  Florida  during  the  last  decade  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Southern  State  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  a  comparison  of  the  assessments  between  1879  and  1883 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  taxable 
property  in  Florida.  (Vide  Times  Money  Article,  24th  October  last.) 
The  Migration  from  the  Northern  States  and  the  immigration  from 
abroad  have  already  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  all  Lands  in 
Florida. 

“  Florida  has  developed  quite  a  dozen  new  industries,  and  hopes  to 
become  the  garden  and  orchard  of  the  United  States.” — Times, 
Nov.  27,  1883. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  security  of  the  Debentures  will 
continually  improve. 

The  Capital  raised  by  these  Debentures  will  be  employed  as 
follows,  viz.  : — As  to  £175,000,  in  completion  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Company's  Estate  of  2,300,000  acres ;  and  as  to  the  balance,  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  enterprise  and  carrying  out  au  organised  system  of 
Emigration.  Negotiations  are  pending  for  the  .establishment  of  saw 
mills,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  plantations,  orange  groves, 
vegetable  gardens,  &e.,  on  some  of  the  Company’s  lands.  The  Com¬ 
pany  will  also  encourage  similar  enterprises  by  giving  easy  terms  of 
payment  to  purchasers,  and  in  suitable  cases  by  laying  down  tram¬ 
ways  to  facilitate  transport  of  produce  to  the  Railways  which  traverse 
the  Estates. 

In  addition  to  7  per  cent,  for  interest,  a  Redemption  Fund  of  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  will  he  provided  out  of  profits  for  redeeming  the 
Debentures,  with  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  by  yearly  drawings, 
commencing  from  1888. 

The  Directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  redeeming  the 
Bonds  at  any  time,  upon  giving  six  months’  notice  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  cf  the  period  of  20  years,  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent.,  and  also 
the  right  to  employ  the  annual  amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Debentures  in  the  open  market  whenever  that  can  be 
accomplished  below  the  price  of  redemption. 

The  whole  of  this  Freehold  Property  of  2,300.000  acres  (3,500 
square  miles,  approximately)  will  be  vested  in  the  Trustees,  of  which 
two  million  acres  or  thereabouts  have  already  been  conveyed. 


Provisional  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  parties  in 
Amsterdam  for  the  sale  of  2,000  acres  at  10  dollars  per  acre  for  Long- 
Staple  Cotton  growing,  and  10,000  acres  at  the  price  of  20  to  25  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre  for  Sugar  and  Tobacco  Plantations.  Applications  have- 
also  been  received  at  the  local  office  in  Florida,  as  well  as  in  England, 
for  the  purchase  of  Lands  by  actual  settlers  for  about  25,000  acres. 

The  Debentures  will  have  coupons  attached  for  half-yearly  in¬ 
terest,  payable  at  the  Company’s  Bankers,  on  Jane  1st,  and) 
December  1st,  in  London,  New  York,  and  Amsterdam. 

The  First  Coupon  will  become  payable  on  June  1st,  1884.  Pay¬ 
ments  for  the  Mortgage  Debentures,  now  to  be  issued,  will  be  as- 
follows  : — 

Five  per  cent,  on  Application  ;  15  per  cent,  on  Allotment ;  and  the- 
balance  in  four  monthly  instalments  of  20  per  centum  per  Debenture 
upon  the  amount  applied  for. 

These  instalments  may  he  anticipated,  and  interest  will  be  allowed) 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  the  subscription  to- 
the  Debentures  may  be  paid  up  in  full,  when  interest  will  accrue  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  such  payment. 

The  Debentures  will  be  made  out  in  the  names  of  the  Subscribers 
or  to  bearer,  with  coupons  attached,  payable  at  the  Bankers  of  the- 
Company,  free  of  stamp  duties. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  Committee  of  the- 
Stock  Exchange  for  au  official  quotation  of  the  Debentures  now  to  ho 
issued. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Debentures  can  be- 
obtained  from  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  the  Bankers  or 
Solicitors;  and  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  copies  of  Deeds 
of  Conveyance  of  the  property,  Deed  of  Trust,  and  Agreements  for 
sales  of  property  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors. 

Applications  for  Debentures  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  5  per  cent,  per  Debenture  upon  the  amount  applied  for. 


2ALORIDA,  the  Italy  of  America. — 2,300,000  Acres  of  Land. 

— Intending  Emigrants  to  this  State  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
Diagrams  and  Maps  at  this  office,  showing  the  location  of  the  lands 
of  the  Company. 

These  lands  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  are  situated  in  29> 
different  counties  in  the  State,  and  comprise  every  description  of 
agricultural,  market  garden,  and  timber  lands,  suitable  for  growing 
orahges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits.  These- 
lands  are  now  offered  for  sale  to  the  emigrant,  settler,  or  to  persons 
desirous  of  locating  colonies.  Terms  easy.  A  descriptive  pamphlet 
can  be  had  on  application,  and  information  will  be  furnished  as  to 
the  most  direct  route  to  Florida,  cost  of  passage,  &c.  An  interesting 
account  of  Florida,  its  climate,  products,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  a  book 
recently  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  entitled  “  Down  South,” 
by  Lady  Duffus  Hardy. 

The  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  are  receivable  at 
any  time  in  payment  of  the  Company’s  Lands  at  the  price  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  viz.  :  110. 

Offices  of  the  FLORIDA  LAND  and  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
(Limited),  No.  7  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
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LONDON  LIBRARY 

ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


7  BANK 


UNION 

OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 


President.— LORD  HOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents. — The  Right  Hon  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  his  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  of 
DUBLIN,  E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.,  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  E<q. 

Trustees.— LORD  HOUGHTON,  EARL  of  CARNARVON,  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

Committee. — Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B.,  F.  W.  Barton,  Esq.,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cheethara,  J.  C. 
Conybeare,  Esq.,  H.  R.  Droop,  Esq  ,  Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt,  H.  W.  Freeland,  Esq.,  Sydney  Gedge,  Esq., 
F.  Harrison,  Esq.,  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  C.B.,  A.  Lang,  Esq.,  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  St.  George  Mivart,  Esq.,  James  Cotter  Morisou,  Esq.,  Professor  Henry  Morley, 
Dr.  Munk,  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  F.  Pollock,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  G.  R.  Romanes,  Esq.,  Herbert  Spencer,  Esq., 
and  Leslie  Stephen,  Esq. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  Various 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance-fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership,  £26. 
.Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town,  Members.  Reading-rooms  open 
from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Catalogue  (1875),  price  16s;  to  Members,  12s.  Supplement 
(1875-80),  price  5s ;  to  Members,  4s.  Prospectuses  on  application. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  ou  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days*  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank's 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 

for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  term3 
which  may  be  ascertaiued  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 


ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


DOULTON  AND  CO.,  LAMBETH,  S.E., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aa.d  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  PORTABLE  STOVES, 

OPEN  FIREPLACES, 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS, 

HEARTH-TILES,  &  c. 

A  SPECIAL  SHOW-ROOM  RECENTLY  FITTED  UP  AT  THE  WORKS- 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 

POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND  THE  SICK  ROOM. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 

-Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  b:*come  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  oftea  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  and  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


D  I  N  N  E  F  O  R  D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


ASK  FOR 

LIEBIG  COMP  ANY’S 

CAUTION.— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
'late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-s’mile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 

MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  qu  dity. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  Aerated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 


Manufacturer :  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig. 

*»*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


CCIDENTS  !— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTSl 


Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Aeainst  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Corn  hill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


The  commercial  union 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fuud  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  Funds  .  953,000 

Total  Invested  Funds  Upwards  of  Two  Millions. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  £ L,077,0;0 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Coruhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane# 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  ils  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVKNSOR.OFT.  Manager. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overl-  oking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

DU  N  V  ILL  E’S  O  LD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
Loudon,  W.C. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article." — Standard. 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 


FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and 

OINTMENT —Rheumatism  and  Gout. — 
These’ purifying  aud  soothing  remedies  deserve  the 
earliest  attention  of  all  persons  liable  to  gout,  sci  itica, 
or  other  painful  affections  of  the  mu-c’es,  nerves,  or 
joints,  The  Ointment  should  be  aipliei  after  t£ie 
affected  parts  have  been  patiently  fomented  with 
warm  water,  when  the  unguent  should  be  diligently 
rubbed  upon  the  adjacent  skin,  uuless  the  friction 
causes  pain.  Holloway's  Pills  should  bo  simul¬ 
taneously  taken  to  diminish  pain,  reduce  Tiflamma- 
tion,  au  i  purify  the  blood.  This  treatment  abates 
the  violence,  and  lessens  the  frequency  of  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  all  spasmodic  diseases  which  spring 
from  hereditary  predi-posit  on,  or  from  any  accidental 
weakness  of  constitution.  The  Ointm  *nt  checks  tho 
local  malady,  wh  le  the  Pills  restore  vital  power. 
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/  I APE  of  GOOD  HOPE  GOVERN- 

MENT  5  PER  CENT.  LOAN, 

£4,837,500. 

Authorised  by  various  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  passed  in  the  years  1880, 1881,  1882,  and  1883, 
for  the  construction  of  Railways,  Harbours,  and 
other  Public  Workp,  and  to  reimburse  Revenue 
certain  euras  expended  in  Mdi  ary  operations. 

MINIMUM  PRICE  of  ISSUE,  £98, 
Convertible  into  £115  of  4  per  Cent.  Inscribed  Stock 
for  every  £100  of  Debentures. 

The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK, 
LIMITED,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  offer  for  subscription  the  above  Loan. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenues  of 
£he  Colony,  and  will  be  raised  in  5  per  cent.  10-40 
Debenture  Bouds,  for  sums  of  £1,000,  £500,  £200,  and 
£100  each,  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  into 
i  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock.  fl  he  powers  of  Conver¬ 
sion  will  cease  on  November  30th,  1885. 

Interest  on  Debentures  or  Stock,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  commence  on  December  1st,  1883,  and  will  be 
paid  half-yearly  on  June  1st  and  December  1st.  On 
the  former  it  will  be  paid  by  Coupons,  and  on  the 
latter  by  Dividend  Warrants,  which  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  post,  if  desired. 

The  Principal,  represented  by  Debentures,  will  be 
repaid  in  forty  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  the 
Government  reserving  to  itsolf  the  right  to  pay  it  off 
at  any  time  after  the  expiratiou  of  ten  years,  upon 
giving  six  months’  notice  (dating  from  a  day  when  a 
dividend  is  due)  of  its  intention  so  to  do.  Such  part 
of  the  debt  as  may  be  represented  by  Stock  will  be 
paid  off  at  par  on  December  1st,  1923. 

Both  Principal  and  Interest  will  be  made  payable 
in  London,  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Lothbury,  where  the  books  of  the  Stock  will  be  kept, 
and  the  Stock  will  be  transferable  without  charge, 
and  free  of  stamp  duty,  either  by  the  Stockholders 
per.-onally,  or  by  their  attorneys. 

The  holders  of  Stock  may  at  any  time,  on  payment 
of  the  usual  fees,  take  out  Stcck  Certificates  to  bearer, 
•with  Coupons  attached,  which  Certificates  may  be 
reinscribed  into  Stock  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

Tenders  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank,  Lothbury,  London,  until  One  o’clock 
on  Tuesday,  December  18th,  where  and  when  they 
will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Agents  of  the 
Government  and  of  such  of  the  applicants  as  may 
attend. 

The  Debentures  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest 
bidders,  provided  the  price  offered  is  not  less  than 
£98  for  every  £100  in  Debentures,  but  tenders  at  a 
fraction  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be 
preferentially  accepted,  and  should  the  equivalent 
tenders  exceed  the  amount  to  be  allotted,  a  pro  rata 
distribution  will  be  made. 

Payment  will  bo  required  as  follows,  viz. : — 

£5  per  cent,  on  application  and  so  much  on 
January  3rd,  1884,  as  will  leave  80  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  as  under : — 

£15  per  cent.  February  1st.  1884 ; 

£15  per  cent.  March  1st,  1884  ; 

£25  per  cent.  April  1st,  1884 ; 

£25  per  cent.  May  23rd,  1834. 

Instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  dates,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  upon  payment  of 
the  instalment  due  on  January  3rd,  1884,  and  the 
holders  of  such  Certificates,  after  payment  shall 
.have  been  made  in  full,  will  have  the  option  of  ex¬ 
changing  them  either  for  Debenture  Bonds  to  bearer, 
or  for  Inscribed  Stock,  at  the  rate  of  £115  of  such 
Stock  for  every  £100  of  Debentures. 

A  Coupon  for  the  first  half  year’s  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  will  be  attached  to  the  Scrip. 

To  those  who  may  not  inscribe,  Debenture  Bonds 
will  be  ready  for  delivery,  in  exchange  for  fully  paid- 
up  Scrip,  on  June  1st,  1884. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  Act 
22  of  1880  and  Act  14  of  1881,  the  Government  will 
devote  the  sum  of  £14,861  per  annum  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  debt,  by  purchasing  to  that  extent  either 
Stock  or  Debentures  in  the  open  Market. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  alone  will  be  liable  in  respect  of  the  Stock  and 
the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury  will  not  be  directly  or  indirectly 
liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or 
of  the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for  any  matters  relating 
thereto. — (40  and  41  Viet.,  cap.  59 ) 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Tender,  and  statement 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  Colony,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Lothbury,  and  its  Branches  ;  to  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa  (Limited),  10  Clement's  Lane, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  the  Bankers  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  at  the  Office  of 
the  Cape  Government,  No.  7  Albert  Mansions,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  S.W.,  where  the  Acts  authorising  the 
Loan  are  open  to  inspection. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited, 

Lothbury,  London,  December  5th,  1883. 


ANGLO-SAXON  ANTIQUITIES.— 

See  BUILDER  of  this  week  (4d  ;  by  post, 
4£d),  also  Illustrations  of  Old  Lancashire  Inns; 
Dwellings  for  the  Poor  at  Manchester ;  Congrega¬ 
tional  Schools,  Caterham,  &c. — The  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours — Exhibition  of  Decorative 
Art — The  Determination  of  the  Law  of  Water  Supply 
. — Luther’s  Convent  in  Rome — Sanitary  Inspectors 
and  their  Tenure  of  Office,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street, 
and  all  Newsmen. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post  free, 
•on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUYERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W. 


“A  WORK  of  UNENDING  AMUSE- 

MENT  and  VALUABLE  INSTRUCTION,"  is, 
says  the  Scotsman,  “CASSELL’S  NATURAL 
HISTORY.*’  A  New  Serial  Issue  of  this  great 
Work  is  j  ist  commenced  in  Monthly  Parts,  price 
7d.  (See  below.) 


“No  WORK  so  EXTENSIVE  as 

‘CASSELL'S  NATURAL  HISTORY’  has,  to 
our  knowledge,  appeared  in  this  country  intended 
for  popular  reading.’’ — Athenxum. 

New  Serial  Issue,  Monthly.  7d.  Part  I.  now  ready. 

“  ‘CASSELL’S  NATURAL  HISTORY’ 

is  unquestionably  the  best  popular  general  work 
on  zoology  which  has  yet  appeared.’’ — Field. 

New  Serial  Issue,  M  onthly,  7d.  Part  I.  now  ready. 

“  ‘  CASSELL’S  NATURAL  HIS  TORY’ 

is  a  work  w'hich  wre  may  recommend  without 
reserve.  The  price  of  the  work  is  surprisingly 
small,  wThen  we  consider  the  excellence  both  of 
the  text  and  of  the  very  numerous  Illustrations.’’ 
— Spectator. 

New  Serial  Issue,  Monthly,  7d.  Part  I.  now  ready. 
In  Monthly  Parts,  price  7d.  Part  I.  now  ready. 

CASSELL’S  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

with  about  2,000  Illustrations. 

“  The  information  is  of  the  highest  and  latest 
scientific  authority,  and  is  given  iD  a  popular  form, 
well  interspersed  with  descriptions  and  illustrative 
incidents,  so  as  to  make  the  reading  intelligible  au  d 
interesting  to  general  readers.” — British  Quarterly 
Review. 


New  Serial  Issue,  iu  Monthly  Parts,  prioe  7d. 

CASSELL’S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B  ,  F.R  S., 
assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific  Writers.  With 
about  2,000  High-class  Illustrations. 

Part  I.  now  ready,  price  7d,  including  large  Pre¬ 
sentation  Plate. 

%*  Prospectuses  at  all  Booksellers’,  or  post  free  from 
CASSELL  and  CO,  Limited, 

Ludgato  Hill,  London. 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

rjTHE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER. 
Evolutionary  Ethics  and  Christianity.  By  Gold- 
wrin  Smith. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Republic  in  France.  By 
Emile  de  Laveleye. 

The  Church  Courts  Commission.  By  the  Hon.  C. 

L.  Wood. 

Literary  Forgeries.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Nationalisation  of  the  Land.  By  Samuel  Smith, 

M. P. 

Church  Middle  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Breretou. 

The  Ethics  of  Ariosto.  By  E.  M.  Clerke. 

Ancient  International  Law.  By  Prof.  Brougham 
Leech. 

Proportionate  Representation.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm. 

The  Outcast  Poor  : 

I.  Esau’s  Cry.  By  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert. 
II.  Outcast  London.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Mearns, 
Author  of  “The  Bitter  Cry.” 
Contemporary  Records  : — 

Ancient  Oriental  History.  By  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sayce. 

Greek  Classics  and  Archaeology.  By  Prof.  J. 
P.  Mahaffy. 

New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Time  for  December,  now 

Publishing,  price  Is, 

Consists  of  a  Double  Number,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  two  Novels, 
A  Real  Queen,  by  R.  E.  Francillon,  and 
Silvermead,  by  Jean  Middlemans,  the  following: — 
The  Fern  Hunt.  (With  Illustration.)  By  Mark 
Mallett. 

An  Accomplished  Diddler.  By  Edmund  Downey. 
A  Christmas  Camp  on  the  San  Gabrel.  (With 
Illustrations.)  By  Amelia  Barr. 

Like  Cures  Like  :  a  Homoeopathic  Story.  By  H.  L.  C. 
Recollections  of  a  Singing  Chambermaid;  an 
Uncomfortable  Christmas.  By  “  Abs.” 

Connie.  By  W.  S.  Swayne. 

Next  Morning.  By  S.  Palgrave  Simpson.  (With 
Illustration.) 

Chinamen  and  Sappers.  By  Frank  Abell. 

The  Training  Quarters  of  Some  Irish  “  Cracks.” 

By  Nannie  Power  O’Donogline. 

Redwood’s  Revenge.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lang- 
bndge,  M.A. 

A  Pastoral.  By  R.  A.  Lea. 

Talma.  By  A.  H.  Wall. 

The  Field  Play.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

Edward  Etheridge’s  Difficulty.  By  Mrs.  Riddell. 
Sir  RalphiOf  Beoley.  (With  Illustration.)  By  F. 
Scarlett  Potter. 

London  :  Kelly  and  Co.,  51  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers.  _ 

No.  I.,  Vol.  I  ,  DECEMBER,  1883,  price  6d. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  ILLUSTRATED 

MONTHLY. 

Contents. 

1.  The  Temptation  oe  Madge  Charteris.  Chap. 
1.  An  Eventful  Sunday.  Chap.  2.  The  Misses 
Sheer  at  Home.  Chap.  3.  Madge.  With  Two 
Illustrations. 

2.  Cricket  in  Yorkshire.  With  Portraits  of  Hon. 
M.  B.  Hawke  and  L.  Hall. 

3.  In  Wordsworth's  Country.  With  Two  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

4.  At  Bolton  Priory.  With  an  Illustration. 

5.  My  Lady  Diana  :  a  Hunting  Experience.  With 
an  Illustration. 

The  Editors’  Articie.  In  the  Library. 

Art,  Science,  and  Industry. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock,  02  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


ALMANACS  for  1884  published  by 
the  STATIONERS'  COMPANY. 


T 


HE 


BRITISH 

Price  Is. 


ALMANAC. 


THE  COMPANION  to  the 

ALMANAC. — In  addition  to  the  usual  Reviews 
upon  the  Architectnre,  Musio,  and  Picture  Exhibitions 
of  the  Year,  contains  the  following  special  Articles  : — 
The  KEW  OBSERVATORY.  BvC.  S.  Murray.— The 
GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBI¬ 
TION.  Bv  J.  J.  Manley,  M. A.— FACTS  and  FANCIES 
of  LONGEVITY.  By  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.S.S.— The 
MIGRATION  of  BIRDS.  By  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.S.S. 
— TH  RIFT.  By  J.  J.  Manley,  M.  4.— The  CHANNEL 
TUNNEL.  By  John  Dennis. — SMOKE  ABATE¬ 
MENT.  By  L.  T.  Thorne,  Ph.D  — The  IMPORTA¬ 
TION  of  FOOD.  By  Evelyn  Freeth. — HANDEL 
FESTIVALS.  By  Charles  Mackeson. — TlieDWELL- 
1NGS  of  the  POOR.  By  Charles  Mackeson. — 
SCIENCE  of  the  YEAR.  By  J.  F.  Iselin.  M.A.,  and 
C.  A.  Buckmaster,  M.A.— The  PROVINCIAL  CON¬ 
GRESSES  of  the  YEAR.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
Price  2s  6d. 


THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and 

COMPANION,  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  4s. 


THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S 

SHEET  ALMANAC,  on  super-royal  paper, 
especially  suit  ible  for  Public  Offices,  Board  Rooms, 
Counting  Houses,  and  Libraries.  Is  embellished  with 
a  View  of  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  and  the  CITY 
of  LONDON  SCHOOL.  It  contains  Lists  of  the  Chief 
Officers  of  State,  Judges,  Public  Offices,  London 
Bankers,  Stamp  Duties,  Postal  and  other  information. 
Price  2s. 

The  View  is  to  be  had  separately,  on  plate  paper, 
price  3s. 


THE  LONDON  ALMANAC,  on 

thick  drawing  paper,  for  the  Table.  This 
elegant  and  unique  little  Almanac,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  information  in  a  small  compass,  is 
also  printed  on  thin  paper  for  binding  in  various 
styles,  and  is  ornamented  this  year  with  a  View  of 
FISHMONGERS’  HALL.  Price  6d. 


G1  I  L  B  E  R  T  ’  S  CLERGYMAN’S 

r  ALMANAC  and  DIARY,  especially  compiled 
for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
contains  a  Complete  Church  Calendar,  writh  Daily 
Lessons,  a  Diary  of  100  pages  for  Memoranda,  a  List 
of  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the 
American  and  Colonial  Dioceses,  the  Officials  of  the 
Universities,  Public  Schools,  and  Endowed  Grammar 
Schools,  Statistical  Information  (specially  compiled) 
of  Confirmations  in  each  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
Diocese,  Lists  of  the  Representatives  of  the  various 
Dioceses  at  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Con¬ 
ferences,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Incumbents,  and 
various  other  useful  information.  Price,  2s  6d, 
cloth  ;  5s,  roan;  6s,  morocco. 


G<  OLDSMITH’S  ALMANAC,  elegant, 

T  useful,  aud  portable,  specially  adapted  for  the 
pocket,  not  only  from  it*  convenient  size,  but  from 
its  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  valuable 
matter  for  occasional  reference.  Price  6J,  sown  ;  2s, 
roan ;  3s,  morocco. 


The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY, 

Stationers’  Hill,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  price  2s  6d. 

Agriculture  and  administra¬ 
tive  REFORM  in  BENGAL.  By  a  Bengal 

ClVII. IAN. 

London  :  Wyman  and  Sons,  74-76  Gt.  Queen  St.,  W.C. 


TAMES  HINTON.  —  The  FOUR 

yj  VOLUMES  of  printed  MSS.  from  which 
“  Philosophy  and  Religion  "  (now  out  of  print)  was 
selected,  may  still  be  obtained,  price  £1  per  volume, 
from  Mrs.  HINTON,  35  Acacia  Road,  St.  John’s 
Wood ;  and  Messrs.  MACMILLAN  and  BOWES, 
Cambridge. 

ENSOR’S- CHRONOLOGICAL 

CHART.  —  In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  carriage  offered  by  the  Parcels  Post,  the  Author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  with  testimonials,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-free  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne 
Port,  Somerset. 


CLOTHE  RAN’ S  BRICE  CURRENT  of 

kj  LITERATURE.  A  SPECIAL  NUMBER  devoted 
to  the  BOOKS  of  the  SEASON,  'uitable  for  PRE¬ 
SENTS,  also  many  STANDARD  and  POPULAR 
WORKS  for  the  LIBRARY  or  PRESENTATION, 
School  and  College  Prizes,  &c.,  miuy  in  FINE  and 
SUMPTUOUS  BINDINGS  of  the  highest  quality, 
free  on  application. 

Henry  Sotheran  and  Co.,  36  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


By  JOHN  BULMER,  B.D.,  Mns.  Bac. 

/HHRYSOPOLIS  ( Money grubbiDgton), 

\^J  in  Latin  and  English,  Is.  Dr.  BOLES- 


WORTH’S  CHURCH-DEFENCE  SPEECH,  6d. 
LATIN  VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  from  EUCLID, 
Is.  PERSIUS’  SATIRES  SUMMARISED,  8d.  Mr. 
HUGBUTTON’S  CONFERENCE  with  his  CURATE, 
6d. — Post-free  from  Author,  Gibside,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS’  PUBLICATIONS. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 

DON  JOHN  of  AUSTRIA ;  or,  Passages 

from  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Centui-y,  1547-1578.  By  the  late  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.  With  numerous  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood,  including  Portraits,  Drawings  of  Shipping,  Pieces  of  Armour, 
Weapons  of  War,  Costumes,  &c.,  from  Authentic  Contemporary  Sources. 
2  vols.  royal  8vo,  42s. 

%*  The  Folio  Edition  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  LIFE  of  MARTIN  LUTHER.  By 

Julius  Koestlin.  Translated  from  tlie  German.  With  4  Fac-  imiles  in 
Lithography  and  about  90  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  from  Authentic 
Sources.  Large  crown  8vo,  16s. 

“At  last  we  have  a  life  of  Luther  which  deserves  the  name.’1 — J.  A.  Froude, 
in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

SCRAPS ;  or,  Scenes,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes 

from  Memories  of  My  Earlier  Days.  By  Lord  Saltoun.  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 

ISs. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  JESUS  the 

MESSIAH.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D.,  Warburtonian  Lecturer 
at  Lincoln’s  Ino.  2  vols.  8vo,  42s. 

ZELLER’S  HISTORY  of  ECLECTICISM 

in  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  MY  HEART:  My  Auto- 

biography.  By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author  of  “  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home," 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

•'  A  singular  and  in  some  respects  remarkable  work.” — Derby  Mercury. 

FLOWERS  and  their  PEDIGREES.  By 

Grant  Allen.  With  50  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  good  novel.'* — Graphic 

FIVE  GREAT  PAINTERS:  Leonardo  da 


Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Albert  Dilrer. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 


By  Lady  Eastlake. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

ACCESSION  of  JAMES  I.  to  the  OUTBREAK  of  the  CIVIL  WAR.  By 
Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition.  In  ceurse  of  publica¬ 
tion  monthly,  to  be  completed  in  10  vols.,  6s  each.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  now  ready. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD  and 

SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood  after 
Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Cheap  Edition, 
4to,  21s,  cloth  extra;  42s,  morocco  extra. 

JAMES  MILL  ;  a  Biography.  By  A.  Bain, 

LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL;  a  Criticism,  with 

Personal  Recollections.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo,  2s  6J. 

WHOM  NATURE  LEADETH.  A  Novel. 

.  By  G.  Noel  Hatton.  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  21s. 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

Professor  BAIN'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

Logic,  deductive  and  inductive:— 

Deductive,  4s.  Inductive,  6s  6d. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Fourth  Edition,  10s  6d. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s  6d. 
ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s  6d. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 


K 


INC  EDWARD'S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED,  after  Christmas,  au  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS  for  a  Junior  Class  in 
the  GIRLS*  HIGH  SCHOOL,  to  teach  good  English  and  Latin.  Salary  from 
£100,  according  to  qualifications. — For  forms  of  application  aud  further 
particulars,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  December  6th,  18?3. 


D 


ELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 

The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P.G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philantbropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,9S3 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  C  wing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “  THE  SPECTATOR.’* 

Yearly.  Half -  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly. 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3 . 0 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6  0  16  3 . 0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-Page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column .  0  17 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


SELECTION  FROM  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE  ECHOES.  By  the  late  Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  With  12 
Cliromo  lithograph  Illustrations  by  the  Baroness  Helga  von  Cramm.  Small 
4to,  cloth  gilt,  12s. 

Thirteenth  Thousand. 

ABIDE  in  CHRIST:  Thoughts  on  the  Blessed  Life  of  Fellowship 
with  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Third  Edition.  Small 
<  rown  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

Christians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  unite  in  commending  this  book,  as  possessing 
unusual  merit  and  great  spiritual  insight. 

ADDRESSES.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3s  6d. 

IS  ALL  WELL  P  By  Christian  Redford,  Author  of  “  The  Kingdom.” 

16mo,  Is. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  and  WISE  SAYINGS.  By  a  Presbyter  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

SUNDAY  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mathams.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  23  6d. 

“  YOUR  INNINGS.”  A  Book  for  Schoolboys.  By  the  Rev.  George 

Everard,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Day  by  Day,”  &c.  With  Introductory  Note  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

‘  A  volume  which  every  parent  and  guardian  should  place  in  the  hands  of  his 
young  charges.” — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

ABOUT  OURSELVES.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “  Bessie 

Wells.”  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

‘  The  force  of  emotion,  the  directness  of  thrust,  the  appreciation  of  human 
difficulties  which  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  has  so  notably  displayed  in  her  novels,  is  here 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  awakening  and  quickening  spiritual  life.”' — 

Glasgow  News. 

DAILY  EVENING  REST.  By  Miss  Agnes  Gibebne,  Author  of 
“  Decima’s  Promise.”  16mo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

DUSTY  DIAMONDS,  Cut  and  Polished.  A  Tale  of  City  Arab  Life. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  “  The  Lighthouse.”  Cr.  8vo,  Illus.,  cloth,  5s. 

*  There  will  not  be  many  volumes  published  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  will 
more  thoroughly  deserve  and  receive  the  approbation  of  young  people  than  thi& 
one.” — Scotsman . 

The  MADMAN  and  the  PIRATE.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

KATHLEEN.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne.  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated, 

cloth,  5s.  “  Very  attractively  written."— Christian. 

LIFE’S  MUSIC  i  or,  My  Children  and  Me.  By  Mrs.  Hornibrook^ 
Author  of  “  Through  Shadow  to  Sunshine."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s^ 

The  CHILDREN’S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  “  A 
London  Baby."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

HONEST  JOHN  STALLIBRASS.  By  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray,  Author 
of  “  A  Noble  Vine,"  &c.  Illus.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  plain,  3s  6d  ;  doth  gilt,  5s. 

London :  JAMES  NISBET  and  CO.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 


A  STORY  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  day,  in  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. — A  NEW  EDITION  OF 


CLARE 


STELLAR. 


By  Mrs.  J.  -CALBRAITH  LUNN, 

Author  of  “  Only  Eve,"  “  The  Masters  of  Claythorpe,”  &c. 

“  A  pretty  story,  with  many  good  thoughts  in  it  perfectly  right,  and  with 
wholesome  sympathies.’  ’ — Spectator. 

“  The  book  is  very  pleasant  reading." — Scotsman. 

London:  REMINGTON  and  CO.,  134  New  Bond  Street. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

Letts’s  Popular  Atlas.  —  Exhaustive  in  scale. 
Encyclopsedian  in  information.  Unparalleled  in 
price.  Sale  has  far  exceeded  any  atlas  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Saturday  Review  says : — “  Beyond  all  question 
the  cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographical  in. 
formation  to  be  obtained."  Academy  says : — “Un¬ 
less  such  a  feat  had  been  done,  we  should  have 
donbted  if  it  were  possible."  156  Maps,  strongly 
bound,  half-morocco,  £3.  Cheap  binding,  £2  2s. 
IS  NOW  COMPLETE.  Write  for  prospectus. 


LETTS’S 

POPULAR 

ATLAS 


LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  Limited,  London  Bridge. 


CRAMER’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 

JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  aud  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 

Four  Octaves  (Table),  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  ,,  ,,  ,,  . .  13  „ 

,,  (Studio)  .  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  lls  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 

„  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

„  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  . 22  ,, 

„  „  in  oak  case  . 24  ,, 

„  „  in  black-and-gold  case  . 26  „ 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 

J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  j  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill.  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agent3  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH  ;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  “  MULTIPLEX  ”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid  the 
Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 
FuU  particulars  post  free.— C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton* 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AKD  SONS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for  DECEMBER,  1883.  No. 

DCCCXVIII.  Price  2s  Gd. 

Contents. 


HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON’S 

LIST. 


EARLY  IN  DECEMBER. 

Ill  royal  870,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations*  price  25s. 

JAPAN: 

Travels  and  Researches, 
Undertaken  at  tlie  Cost  of  the  Prussian  Government. 

By  Professor  J.  J.  REIN,  of  Marburg. 

Translated  from  the  German. 


This  day,  a  FIFTH  EDITION  of 

NATURAL  LAW  in  the  SPIRITUAL 

WORLD.  By  Henp.t  Drummond,  I’.R.S.E, 
P.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
suggestive  books  on  religion  that  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time.  We  would  most 
strongly  commend  his  present  volume  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  wish  to  see  religious 
questions  treated  with  wise  knowledge  and 
profound  earnestness.” — Spectator. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  interesting  books 
on  the  relations  which  exist  between  natural 
science  and  spiritual  life  that  has  appeared. 
Mr.  Drummond  writes  perfect  English  ;  his 
ideas  are  fresh,  and  expressed  with  admirable 
felicity.” — Literary  Churchman. 


This  day,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7s  6d. 
The  SECOND  EDITION  of 

ELIZABETH  PRENTISS,  the  Author 

of  “Stepping  Heavenward,’’  her  Life  and 
Letteis.  By  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.D. 

“It  is  the  inner  history  of  a  woman  of  genius . 

Charming  reading  to  those  who  love  to  study  human 
nature  under  varied  aspects.” — Academy. 


The  RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY. 
This  day,  crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

HOW  is  the  DIVINITY  of  CHRIST 

DEPICTED  in  the  GOSPELS  and  EPISTLES? 
By  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Genesis,”  Ac. 


Third  Thousand,  7s  6d. 

The  ORIGIN  of  the  WORLD. 

According  to  Revelation  and  Science.  By  J.  W. 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  New  Edition. 
“We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  most  important  question.  Dr. 
Dawson  is  a  man  well  known  in  the  ranks  of  science 
for  great  breadth  and  grasp  of  knowledge.” — 
Spectator. 


This  day,  crown  8vo,  2s  6d,  cloth. 

MORAL  EDUCATION :  an  Elementary 

Manual  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  aud 
Families.  By  Peter  Prescott.  Dedicated  by 
permission  to  M  r.  Bright. 

“  Will  make  an  excellent  reading  book.  The  style 
is  simple  and  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the 
young.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  illustrations,  in  the  form  of  well-chosen 
anecdotes,  are  a  special  feature." — Literary  World. 


CHEAP  EDITION  of  Mr.  BRIGHT’S  LIFE. 

The  LIFE  and  SPEECHES  of  the 

Right  Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P.  By  G. 
Barnett  Smith,  Author  of  the  “Life  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,”  &c.  In  8vo,  with  2  Portraits,  7?  6d. 
***  In  the  original  preparation  of  this  work,  as  well 
as  in  the  revision  of  the  proof  sheets,  the  Author  had 
the  privilege  of  Mr.  Bright’s  assistance. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  royal  8vo. 

UEBERWEG’S  HISTORY  of  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  From  Thales  to  the  Present  Time. 
Translated  by  George  S.  Morris,  M  A.  With 
Additions  by  the  Translator.  By  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  English  and  American  Philo¬ 
sophy  ;  and  by  V.  Botta,  Pk.D.,  on  Italian 
Philosophy. 

Vol.  I.— ANCIENT  and  MEDIAEVAL  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  Royal  8vo,  18s. 

Vol.  II.— MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  Royal  8vo, 
21s. 

“  It  combines  in  an  unusual  degree  the  three 
qualities  of  accnracy,  clearness,  and  conciseness,  and 
therefore  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  use  of 
students,  while  the  copious  bibliography  renders  it  of 
value  to  the  scholar.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
especially  excellent  in  the  work  that  we  regard  the 
appearance  of  these  two  volumes  as  a  boon  to  English 
readers.” — Athenxum. 


London:  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON, 

27  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


The  Millionaire.  (Conclusion.) 

Tub  Vallons  of  Nice. 

A  Matrimonial  Fraud.— A  Chapter  of  a  Chinese 
Novel. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill. 


A  Sketch  from  Bournemouth. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother. — Part  III. 
Low's  Life  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts. 
From  St.  Stephen's  to  ths  Guildhall. 


At  all  Libraries. 

The  MILLION AIRE  Originally  Published  in  Blackwood' ’s 

Magazine.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  25s  63. 

This  rlay  is  published. 

The  PHILOSOPHER’S  PENDULUM,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Rudolph  Lindau.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

READINGS  in  RABELAIS.  By  Walter  Besant.  Crown 

8vo,  7s  Gd. 

This  day  is  published.— Second  Edition. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  2  vols. 

post  8 vo,  with  Portrait,  price  2 Is. 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  Mr.  Trollope  never  wrote  anything  more  vivid  or  more  graphic  than  the  autobiography  which  has  just 
been  issued.** — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Upon  closing  these  two  volumes— and  no  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  will  close  them  without  regret— we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flood  of  light  poured  by  them  upon  the  inner  life  of  Anthony  Trollope, 
upon  his  early  trials  aud  sufferings,  upon  the  brave  mother  from  whom  he  derived  so  many  of  hi9  best 
qualities,  and  upon  the  tenderness,  generosity,  and  courage  of  their  author,  will  b  .t  serve  to  make  his 
oountrymen  regard  him  with  increased  admiration  and  respect.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  entire  unreserve  with  which  the  autobiography  is 
written.  He  has  opened  his  life  to  all  the  world.” — Morning  Post. 

“  In  this  extremely  frank  autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope,  there  is  more  of  the  sensational  than  in 

any  of  his  novels . The  whole  of  the  volumes  are  of  extreme  interest,  and  we  have  had  no  little  difficulty 

in  making  selections  for  comments.” — Times. 

“It  is  a  tine,  manly  character  that  come3  out  of  the  story  of  his  life,  and  nobody  will  read  it  without 
feeling  that  he  knows  the  writer,  and,  knowing  him  better,  that  he  values  him  with  increase!  regard.” — 
Athenaeum. 

This  day  is  published. 

An  EASTERN  CRUISE  in  the  ‘  EDELINE.’  By  the  Countess 


De  la  Warr.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


This?  clay  is  published. 


LUTHER,  and  OTHER  LEADERS  of  the  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Tulloch,  St.  Andrews.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  Many  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  study  voluminous  works  on  the  subject  wish  to  get  a 

clear,  brief,  and  unbiassed  account  of  the  great  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century . For 

such  readers  this  work  of  Principal  Tulloch  is  eminently  suited.” — Whitehall  Review. 

This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,”  &c.  3  vols. 

crown  8vo,  price  25s  6d. 

“  This  is  the  story,  but  how  convey  the  delightful  manner  in  which  it  is  told  ?  . The  author’s  pure  mind 

breathes  in  every  line  and  every  word  she  writes,  and  books  like  hers  do  much  to  elevate  and  enrich  the 
reader’s  understanding.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“In  the  lives  of  those  whose  fortunes  are  more  particularly  dealt  with  there  are  as  many  moving 

incidents  as  though  the  tale  had  been  one  of  passion  and  adventure . Slight  in  its  outline,  this  story  is  full 

of  charming  details.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  forming  one  continuous  narrative  j  while  the  characters, 
few  in  number,  are  all  charmingly  life-like.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


NORFOLK  BROADS 


This  day  is  published. 

and  RIVERS 


or,  the  Waterways, 


Lagoons,  and  Decoys  of  East  Anglia.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  “  The  ‘  Swan  *  and  her 

Crew.”  Illustrated  with  12  Full-page  Plates,  post  8vo,  14-*. 

“  Altogether,  as  a  pleasant  and  well-diversified  jumble  of  sport,  science,  and  picturesque  description,  Mr. 
Davies’s  book  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  wlio  care  either  for  East  Anglia,  for  angling,  or  for 
light  and  breezy  writing.” — Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Davies  gives  us  a  succession  of  charming  pictures  cf  the  Broads,  all  tinged  with  personal  adventure — 
in  fact,  he  describes  them  with  all  the  living  details  that  make  up  the  varied  ‘  Life  on  the  Broads.’  With  a 
keen  relish  for  fishing,  fowling,  yachting,  and  boating,  Mr.  Davies,  in  a  pleasantly  chatty  manner,  tells  us 
about  all  these  things  as  they  are  followed  on  the  Broads  ;  and  his  vivacious  pen  at  the  same  time  imparts  all 
the  information  which  any  one  visiting  the  Broads  for  the  first  time  would  like  to  have.” — Field. 

“  The  author’s  descriptions  are  so  easy,  fluent,  ar.d  understandable,  his  accounts  of  repeated  annual  visits 
to  Norfolk  at  varying  times  of  the  year,  and  with  different  companions,  are  so  graphic  and  realistic,  that 
every  page  of  his  work  teems  with  interest  and  amusement.” — Whitehall  Review. 


ALTIORA  PETO. 


This  day  is  published. — Fifth  Edition. 

By  Laurence  Oliphant. 


Illustrated. 


2  vols.  post  8vo,  218. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful..-  .  It  contains  enough  to  equip  a  score  of  ordinary  novelists  for  the  production 
of  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels." — Athenceum. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  ainovel  of  a  thousand,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  through  con¬ 
secutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented  pleasure  to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal . It  is  not 

as  a  story  that  •’  Altiora  Peto  ’  challenges  warm  admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and  manners.” — 

•  The  LIBRARY  EDITION  of 

Mr.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  Pronouncing,  Etymological,  and  E  iplanntor.r,  embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms, 
Numerous  Familiar  Terras,  and  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stor- 
month.  The  Prouunciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
are  now  published,  price  2s  each. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MR.  LONGFELLOW’S  NEW  POEM. 


Copyright,  in  small  folio,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  21s. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO: 

A  Dramatic  Poem. 

By  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

With  17  Full-page  Plates  and  20  Woodcuts,  drawn  expressly  for  this  work. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  and  SONS,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 
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LORD  LYTTON’S  LIFE. 

NOTICE. —  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  The  LIFE ,  LETTERS ,  and 
LITERARY  REMAINS  of  EDWARD  BULWER , 
LORD  LYTTON ,  %  &»*,  die  EARL  of  L  YTTON,  with 

Portraits ,  Illustrations ,  and  Facsimiles ,  are  ready  this  day ,  a/ 
a//  Libraries  and  Booksellers ,  demy  6vo,  doth,  price  o’2s. 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 

THE  PARCHMENT  LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. —  The  New  Volume  in  the  above  Series,  entitled, 
“ ENGLISH  COMIC  DRAMATISTS,”  by  OSWALD 
CRA  WFURD ,  is  now  ready,  limp  parchment  antique,  or 
cloth,  6s;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Many  Copies  of  all  the  Best  New  Books  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

Revised  Lists  of  Worts  recently  added  to  the  Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus 
Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  are  now  ready  for  delivery, 
and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES. 

SEE  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE,  POSTAGE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  the  Books  in  Circulation  may  also  be  obtained  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES— 2S1  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAP3IDE. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Crown  folio,  half-rod  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  1*. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  Authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  tcalo  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Imperial  folio,  half  bound  ru=sia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5-. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imper'al  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1 11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.’  The  maps  are  clear  and  ea«y  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  bv  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  iudiciou?.” — Athencoum. 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplement  try  Maps  of  the  Northern  aud  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  aud  Depths  of  the  Ocean;  Chart  of  the  Wind-,  River  Basins.  &c. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3-.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


Seale,  94  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  22  inches  by  27. 

SEAT  of  WAR  in  the  SUDAN.  MAP 

of  the  NILE,  from  the  Equatorial  Lakes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  embracing  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
(Kordofan,  Darfur,  &c.)  and  Abyssinia.  Price, 
coloured  iu  sheet,  4s  ;  mounted  on  cloth,  in  case, 
6s  6d. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s  ;  calf,  10s  6d. 

The  ECLOGUES  and  GEORGICS  of 

VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  Vicar  of  Cutcombe,  Somer¬ 
set,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Im¬ 
proved  Edition,  uniform  with  “  The  JEneid.” 
London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Fcap.  folio,  12s  6d. 

PHYSICS  in  PICTURES.  The 

Principal  Natural  Phenomena  and  Appliances, 
Mechanics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Acoustics, 
and  Optics.  Described  and  illustrated  by  30 
Coloured  Plates,  for  ocular  instruction  in  schools 
and  families  ,  with  explanatory  text,  prepared  by 
Theodore  Eckardt,  and  translated  by  A.  H- 
Keane,  M.A.I.  (Stanford’s  Series  of  Instructive 
Picture  Books). 

“rlhe  usefulness  of  the  book  is  beyond  all  question.** 

— Spectator . 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W~ 
Two  Maps,  post  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6 1. 

NICE  and  its  CLIMATE.  By  Dr.  A. 

Barety.  Translated,  with  Additions,  by  Charles 
West,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  late  Senior  Censor  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physician*  of  London.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Riviera  by 
Professor  Allman,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

“  Contains  a  mass  of  information  which,  will  be 
looked  for  in  other  books  in  vain.” — Graphic. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


MB.  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ARMINIUS  VAMBERY :  his  Life  and 

Adventures.  Written  by  Himself.  With  Wood¬ 
bury  Portrait  and  14  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,. 
c’oth  extra,  16s. 

“  We  must  leave  the  reader  to  accompany  Professor 
Yam  Wry  in  person  on  his  adventurous  tour,  but  we 
may  give  him  the  closing  assurance  that  the  learned 
author  has  lost  none  of  the  verve  and  fluency  which 
made  his  former  works  such  pleasant  reading.” — 
Times. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  T.  WEMYSS  REID. 

GLADYS  FANE:  the  Story  of  Two 

Lives.  By  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  Author  of  “Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte :  a  Monograph,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

“  A  story  as  beautiful  as  the  day  and  as  sad  as 
death.” — Standard. 

The  QUEEN  of  ROUMANIA. 

PILGRIM  SORROW.  By  Carmen 

Syi.va  (the  Queen  of  Roumania).  Translated  by 
Helen  Zimmern,  Author  of  “The  Epic  of 
Kings.”  With  Portrait  Etchings  by  Lalauze* 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

OTTILIE  :  an  Eighteenth  Century 

Idyl.  By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  “  Belcaro,’*' 
“  Prince  of  the  Hundred  Soups,”  &c.  Square 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 

The  PRINCE  of  the  HUNDRED 

SOUPS :  a  Puppet  Show  in  Narratire.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of 
“  Belcaro.”  With  4  Illustrations  in  sepia. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^  6d. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  pp.  56,  post-free. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

26  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C. 


DISCOUNT,  3d  IN  THE  SHILLING. 


HATCHARDS,  187  PICCADILLY,  W.. 


ALL  THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  TABLE  AND  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BIBLES,  PRAYERS,  CHURCH  SERVICES,  &c.. 


List  Orders  promptly  es ecuted. 


In  2  vols.,  price  15s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  PEOPLE, 

By  W.  A.  O'Conor.  B.A. 

“  Frequently  brilliant,  sometimes  profound.”— 
Manchester  Guardian. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

Dr.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success-, 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert' 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street ;  aud  Simprin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


With  22  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s  6d. 

LOVES:  their  Annals  and  Associa- 
T  tions.  By  S.  William  Beck,  F.R.H.S.  “This 
is  a  delightful  book.” — Spectator. 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Row, 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


With  100  Finely  Engraved  Specimens. 

The  HISTORY  of  WOOD  ENGRAVING 

in  AMERICA.  By  W.  J.  Linton.  In  Walnut 
Binding,  4to,  31s  6d. 

«*  guch  a  hook  has  been  long  wanted,  and  a  more 
competent  hand  could  not  have  been  found  to  produce 

it  . We  believe  that  h:s  (Mr.  Linton’s)  book 

deserves  to  find  a  place  in  every  art  library,  and  that 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  nse  to  all  students  of  wood 
engraving.” — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  8s  6J. 

ITALIAN  MASTERS  in  GERMAN 

GALLERIES:  a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Italian 
Pictures  at  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  By 
Giovanni  Morelia.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  L.  M.  Richter. 

‘‘In  a  word.  Signor  Morelli  has  created  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  in  art  scholarship,  and,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  has  given  a  remarkable 
impulse  to  sound  knowledge  and  independent 
opinion.” — Academy. 

With  495  Illustrations,  including  44  Full -page 
Inserted  Plates,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
imperial  4to,  £2  72s  6d. 

VENICE :  its  History,  Art,  Industries, 

and  Modern  Life.  By  Charles  Yriarte. 
Translated  by  F.  Sitwell. 

“This  book  occup'es  the  very  highest  rank  in  its 
class  ;  as  a  gift-boot,  it  is  worthy  ot  a  prince's  or  an 
artist *8  acc eptance .  ” — Athenceum. 

“  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  praise  M.  Yriarte’s 
*  Venice.'  ” — Saturday  Review. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  GOTHIC 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE.  With 
an  Explanation  of  Technical  Terms  and  a 
Centenary  of  Ancient  Terms.  By  M.  H  Bloxam. 
Eleventh  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  15s. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  on  VESTMENTS. 

7s  6d. 

2  vols.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  21s  and  15s  respectively. 

RAPFAELLE’S  and  MICHAEL- 

ANGELO’S  ORIGINAL  STUDIES  in  the  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  GALLERIES,  OXFORD  Etched  and 
Engraved  by  Joseph  Fisher.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion.  New  Editions,  revised  and  improved. 

With  numerous  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

ROME  and  the  CAMPAGNA :  an  His¬ 
torical  and  Topographical  Description  of  the  Site, 
Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Ancient  Rome. 
By  R.  Burn,  M.A.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
4to,  £3  3s. 

ON  IMITATIVE  ART :  its  Principles 

and  Progress.  With  Preliminary  Remarks  on 
Beauty,  Sublimity,  and  Taste.  By  Dr.  T.  H. 
Dyer,  Author  of  “  Ancient  Athens,”  “  Pompeii,” 
<fcc.  Containing  Criticisms  of  many  Works  of  Art, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Demy  8vo,  12  >  6fl. 

“Dr.  Dyer  brings  to  the  production  of  this  last 
work  of  his  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  aocurate  and 
varied  learning,  but  also  a  keen  natural  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  the  art  of  various  times  and  countries.” 
— Academy, 

With  nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large  Map,  and 
a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 

POMPEII:  its  Buildings  and  Antiqui- 

ties ;  Account  of  the  City,  with  full  Description 
of  the  Remains  and  Recent  Excavations  ;  and  also 
an  Itinerary  for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  5s. 

The  CITY  of  ROME  :  its  History  and 

Monuments  By  Dr  T.  H.  Dyer.  With  8  Illus¬ 
trations  and  2  Maps. 

Revised  Edition,  demy  Svo,  16s. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ARTISTS  of  the 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  :  Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi¬ 
tects,  Engravers,  and  Ornamentists.  With 
Notices  of  their  LiTe3  and  Works.  By  Samuel 
Redgrave,  R.A. 

FLAXMAN'S  CLASSICAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TIONS,  Reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  for  the  use  of 
Art  Students.  Oblong  demy  8vo,  in  paper  wrapper. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMER.  Thirty-nine  Designs. 

2s  6d. 

The  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.  Thirty-four 

Designs.  2s  6d. 

The  TRAGEDIES  of  AESCHYLUS.  Thirty- 

six  Designs.  2s  6d. 

The  “WORKS  and  DAYS”  and 
“THEOGONY”  of  HESIOD.  Thirty -seven 
Designs.  2a  6d. 

SELECT  COMPOSITIONS  from  DANTE’S 

DIVINE  DRAMA.  Thirty-seven  Designs.  2s  6d. 
The  First  Four  complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  12s. 

3  vols.,  fcap  4to,  Roxburghe  binding. 

COLLIER  S  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH 

DRAMATIC  POETRY  to  the  TIME  of  SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE,  and  Anuals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  New  Edition,  revised.  Uniform  with  Mr. 
Collier’s  Reprints. 

The  price  of  the  remaining  Copies  has  been  raised  to 
£3  10s  nett. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  QUOTATIONS 

from  the  ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Henry  G. 
Bohn,  F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Large  post  Svo, 
Third  Edition,  10s  6d. 

“  Mr.  Bohn’s  volume  has  the  rare  recommendation 
of  being  entirely  free  from  the  rubbish  which  is 
commonly  thrust  into  similar  collections.  His 
selection  have  been  made  from  a  long  and  extensive 
course  of  reading,  and  it  everywhere  bears  evidence 
of  a  scholar’s  eye  and  taste.  There  must  be,  as  we 
judge,  nearly  8,000  quotations  in  the  volume,  ranging 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.” — Times. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  wide  fcap.  8vo,  hand-made 
paper,  parchment  wrapper,  8s  6d. 

HELEN  of  TROY:  a  Poem.  By 

Andrew  Lang,  M.A. ,  Author  of  “The  Odyssey 
of  Homer  done  into  English,”  “  Theocritus,  Bion, 
an  i  Mo8chus,”  “  Ballades  in  Blue  China.” 

“  Mr.  Lang’s  volume  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with 
lovers  of  narrative  verse.  It  is  sustained  in  sweetuess 
and  in  power,  and  its  versification  is  happy  through¬ 
out.  Instances  of  delicate  and  dainty  workm  mship 
may  be  advanced,  and  the  whole  is  charged  with 
Greek  feeling.” — Athenceum. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  2s  6il. 

A  KEY  to  TENNYSON'S  “  IN 

MEMORIAM.”  By  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Ecclesfield,  and  Sub-Deiu  of  York. 

“We  certainly  find  genuine  help  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work ;  in  fact,  help  which  very  few 
readers  of  Mr.  Tennysou  can  afford  to  despise.” — 
Spectator. 

Iu  Bohn’s  Library  Binding,  or  scarlet  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  LECTURES  and 

NOTES  on  SHAKSPERE  and  other  ENGLISH 
POETS,  including  Mr.  Collier’s  Transcript  of  the 
Lectures  of  1811,  and  the  Bristol  Lectures  of  1813, 
now  first  collected.  By  T.  Ashe,  B.  A.,  Author  of 
“  Songs  Now  and  Then.”  Small  post  8vo,  3s  6d. 
Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH:  a  Mono- 

graph.  By  Samuel  Waddington,  Editor  of 
“  English  Sonnets  by  Living  Writers,’*  &c. 

“Mr.  Waddington’s  monograph  may  be  warmly 
recommended  as  a  sympathetic  yet  discriminating 
study  of  the  poet’s  life  and  works.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

Uniform  with  the  Aldiue  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  DRAMATIC 

WORKS.  Edited  bv  S.  W.  Singer.  With  a  Life 
of  the  Poet  by  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd.  Fcap.  8vo,  10 
vols.,  3s  6d  each  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  5s. 

“A  thoroughly  readable  aud  companionable  edition 
of  the  poet.  The  print,  like  that  of  the  well-known 
‘  Aldine  Poets,’  is  beautifully  clear ;  the  notes  are 
useful  aud  conc’se  ;  the  edition,  considering  the  style 
in  which  it  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ever 
published.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Post  8vo.  7s  6d. 

CRUCES  SHAKESPEARIAN^: 

Difficult  Passages  in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 
The  Text  of  the  Folio  an  1  Quartos  collated  with 
the  Lections  of  Recent  Editions  aud  the  Old  Com¬ 
mentators.  With  Original  Emendations  and 
Notes.  By  B.  G.  Kinnear. 

In  Bohn's  Library  binding,  or  fancy  cloth,  5s. 

DANTES  IL  PURGATORIO.  A 

Literal  Prose  Translation.  By  W.  S.  Dugdale. 
With  the  Text  of  the  Original  collated  with  the 
Best  Editions,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

Uniform  Edition  of  the  INFERNO,  by  Dr.  Carlyle, 5s. 
The  MOST  COMPLETE  EDITION  ISSUED. 

EMERSON’S  WORKS.  In  3  vols. 

small  post  8vo,  3s  6d  each. 

Vol.  III.  Containing  SOCIETY  and  SOLITUDE- 
LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS— MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS  (not  contained  in  any  other  Edition),  and 
ADDITIONAL  POEMS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d. 

ENGLISH  SONNETS  by  POETS  of 

the  PAS  T.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  S.  Wad¬ 
dington,  Editor  of  “  English  Sonnets  by  Living 
Writers.” 

“  The  two  together  contain,  in  a  very  convenient, 
portable,  and  agreeable  shape,  much  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  matter  in  English  poetry,  and  make  up  a 
collection  of  the  best  things  in  the  particular  form 
which  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  exhaustive.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette . 

Fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d. 

ENGLISH  SONNETS  by  LIVING 

WRITERS.  Selected  and  Arranged,  with  a  Note 
on  the  History  of  the  Sounet,  by  S.  Waddington. 
“  The  selection  is  a  singularly  attractive  one,  and 
its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  interesting  ‘Note,’  as 
the  editor  modestly  calls  it.” — Saturday  Review. 
Crown  8vo,  in  appropriate  binding,  4s. 

HOWto  DECORATE  our  CEILINGS, 

WALL,  and  FLOORS.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  By  M.  E.  James, 
Author  of  “  What  Shall  We  Act.” 

Third  Edition,  2s  6d. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  ACT  ?  or,  a 

Hundred  Plays  from  which  to  Choose.  With 
Hints  on  Scene-painting,  &o.  By  M.  E.  James. 
Second  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo,  43  6d ;  or  in 
Four  Parts,  Is  each. 

ALICE  in  WONDERLAND  (Drama¬ 
tised),  and  other  FAIRY  PLAYS  for  CHILD- 
REN.  By  Mrs.  Freligrath-Kroeker.  With 
8  Plates. 

“  They  have  stood  a  practical  ordeal,  and  stood  it 
triumphantly.” — Times. 


With  20  Full-  page  Illustrations  by  Tenniel,  Frdhlich, 
Du  Maurier,  and  other  Eminent  Artists,  4to,  21s. 

LEGENDS  and  LYRICS:  a  Book  of 

Verse.  By  A.  A.  Procter.  With  Introduction 
by  Charles  Dickens,  and  a  Portrait  of  the 
Authoress.  Also,  in  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo :  Vol.  I., 
3ith  Thousand,  6s  ;  Vol.  II.,  21st  Thousand,  5s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s  6d. 

LEGENDS  and  LYRICS.  By 

Adelaide  A_nne  Procter.  With  new  Portrait. 
Medium  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  23  6d. 

The  ANGEL’S  STORY.  By  Adelaide 

Anne  ProCTER.  With  8  Illustrations  by  O.  0. 
Murray. 


MRS.  EWING’S  POPULAR 
TALES. 


“Everything  Mrs.  Ewing  writes  is  full  of  talent, 
and  also  full  of  perception  and  common-sense. 
Saturday  Review. 

UNIFORM  EDITION. 

Illustrated,  small  Svo,  with  Pictorial  Covers,  5s  per 
vol. 

Second  Edition,  with  7  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Jones. 

WE  and  the  WORLD:  a  Story  for 

Boys. 

“A  very  good  story,  full  of  adventures  graphically 

told . The  style  is  just  what  it  should  be— simple, 

but  not  bold,  full  of  pleasant  humour,  and  with  some 

pretty  touches  of  feeling . Like  all  Mrs.  Ewing’s 

tales,  it  is  sound,  sensible,  and  wholesome.” — Times. 

Thirteenth  Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  by  Mr3. 
Allingham. 

A  FLAT-IRON  for  a  FARTHING ;  or. 

Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son. 

“  The  story  is  quaint,  original,  and  altogether  de¬ 
lightful.” — Athenceum. 

Second  Edition,  with  11  Illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Allingham. 

JAN  of  the  WINDMILL. 

“  A  delightful  story  for  children  and  older  people.” 

— Academy. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  10  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham. 

SIX  to  SIXTEEN :  a  Story  for  Girls. 

“It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  full  of  humour  and 
pathos,  and  bright  sketches  of  scenery  and  character.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Third  Edition,  with  9  Illustrations  by  Pasquier  and 
Wolf. 

Mrs.  OVERTHEWAY’S  REMEM- 

BRANCES. 

“  The  most  delightful  work  avowedly  written  for 
children  that  we  have  ever  real.” — Leader. 

With  4  Illustrations. 

A  GREAT  EMERGENCY,  and  other 

TALES. 

“Never  has  Mrs.  E^ing  published  a  more  charming 
volume  of  stoiues,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.”— 
Academy. 


Complete  Edition,  with  Additional  Parables  and 
Notes,  and  a  short  Memoir  bv  J.  H.  EWING. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  By  the 

late  Mrs.  A.  Gatty.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History,  and  numerous  Full-pago  Illustrations  by 
Holman  Hunt,  Burne  Jones,  Tenniel,  and  other 
Eminent  Artists.  Fcap.  4to,  2ls. 

Uniform  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d  per  vol. 

Mrs.  GATTY’S  WORKS. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  2  vols.  with 
Portrait. 

WORLDS  not  REALISED  and  PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

DOMESTIC  PICTURES  and  TALES. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  TALES.  Seventh  Edition. 
AUNT  JUDY'S  LETTERS.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE.  Second  Edition. 
The  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS.  Fifth  Edition, 
23  6d. 

The  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY.  New  Edition. 
The  above,  in  a  neat  cloth  box,  31s  6d. 

2  vols.,  handsomely  hound,  with  upwards  ot  203 
Illustrations,  6s  each. 

ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES  and 

TALES  for  CHILDREN. 

These  2  vols.  form  the  most  C  >mplete  English  Edition 
of  Andersen’s  Tales. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT’S  BOOKS  for 

BOYS.  Cheap  Uniform  Edition.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Stanfield, 
Gilbert.  Dalziel,  Stothard,  and  others,  each  3s  od  ; 
gilt  edges,  4s  6d. 

POOR  JACK. 

MASTERMAN  READY. 

The  PIRATE,  and  THREE  CUTTERS. 

The  PRIVATEERSMAN. 

The  MISSION  :  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
SETTLERS  in  CANADA. 

The  BOY’S  LOCKER.  Being  a  Small 

Edition  of  the  above  Stories.  12  vols.,  included 
in  a  box,  fcap.  8vo,  21s. 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 


Just  published.—  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A..  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology,  Oxford,  &c. 

FRESH  LIGHT  from  the  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

A  Sketch  of  the  most  Striking  Confirmations  of  the  Bible  from  Recent 
Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  Formiug 
Vol.  III.  of  “  By-paths  of  Bible  Knowledge."  Uniform  with  Volumes  I.  and 
II.  of  the  same  Series,  “Cleopatra's  Needle,”  and  “Assyrian  Life  and 
History.”  With  Fac-similes  from  Photographs.  3s,  cloth. 

The  Fourth  Thousand,  Svo,  6s,  cloth  boards. 

AMONG  the  MONGOLS.  By  the  Rev.  James 

Gii-moub,  M.A.  (of  Pekin),  with  Map  and  numerous  Engravings  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  Native  Sketches. 

“  There  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  modest  missionary  tells  of  his 
life  in  Tartar  tents,  of  the  long  rides  across  the  grassy  plain,  and  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  nomads  among  whom  he  passed  so  many  years” — Fortnightly  Review. 

“  Mr.  Gilmour's  volume  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  about  a  strange 
people  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.” — Nature. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  :  his  Life  and  Times,  By  R. 

Wheler  Bush.  M.A.  3s  Gd,  cloth. 

A  sketch  of  the  life,  times,  and  influences  of  the  great  theologian,  with  extracts 
from  his  writings. 

LUTHER’S  TABLE  TALK.  Choice  Selections,  in 

Commemoration  of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversa'  j  of  Luther’s  Birth. 
Companions  for  a  Quiet  Hour,  No.  4.  Is  6d,  cloth  boards. 

A  careful  selection  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  passages  from  the 
wonderful  Table  Talk  of  the  Great  Reformer. 

LUTHER  ANECDOTES:  Memorable  Sayings  and 

Doings  of  Martin  Luther,  gathered  from  his  Books,  Letters, and  History,  and 
illustrating  liis  Life  and  Work.  By  Dr.  Macaulay,  Editor  of  “  Leisure  Hour.” 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  Is  6d,  cloth  boards. 

“  A  charming  little  book,  not  too  big,  not  dull, — the  best  book  of  this  Lntlier 
Festival  for  general  circulation.” — Churchman. 

SHORT  CHAPTERS  on  BUDDHISM  PAST  and 

PRESENT.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  H.  Tjtcomb,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of 
Rangoon.  Crown  8vo,  3s,  cloth  boards. 

A  popular  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gaudama  Buddha,  and  of  the 
leading  features  of  Buddhism. 

PRESENT-DAY  TRACTS  on  SUBJECTS  of 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE,  DOCTRINE,  and  MORALS.  By  Various 
Writers.  Volume  II.,  containing  numbers  7  to  12  of  the  Series.  2s  6d,  cloth. 
Containing  Tracts  on  “  Christianity  and  Secularism,”  and  the  “  Witness  of 
Palestine  to  the  Bible,”  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie — on  “  Agnosticism,”  by  Dr.  Noah 
Porter — on  “  Tbe  Antiquity  of  Man,”  and  “  The  Early  Prevalence  of  Monotheistic 
Beliefs,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlin;on— aud  “  The  Witness  of  Man’s  Moral 
Nature  to  Christianity,”  by  Rev.  J.  Radford  Thomson. 

ANTS  and  their  WAYS.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Farran 

White,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stoueliouse,  Gloucestershire.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  and  a  Complete  List  of  Genera  and  Species  of  the  British  Ants.  5s. 

“  As  full  of  interesting  information  as  it  is  pleasantly  written.” — Glebe. 

“  We  can  safely  promise  to  all  who  have  not  read  it  that  a  great  treat  is  in  store 
for  them,  when  they  do.” — Standard. 

SUNDAY  MEDITATIONS.  Adapted  to  the  Course 

of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rer.  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  &c.  5s,  cloth  boards. 

“  There  is  a  wholesome  flavour  of  common-sense  and  catholicity  running 
through  the  volume.” — Guardian. 

ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 

The  New  Volume  of  the  “Pen  and  Pencil  Series.” 

SCOTTISH  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen  and 

Pencil.  By  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.,  Author  of  “German  Pictures,”  “French 
Pictures,”  &c.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Eminent  Artists.  Imperial  8vo,  8s, 
handsomely  bound,  gilt  edares;  or  in  morocco,  25s. 

“  Perhaps  these  reminiscences  of  bonny  Scotland  will  prove  amongst  the  most 
attractive  of  the  *  Pen  and  Pencil  ’  series,  and  they  are  certainly  not  inferior  to 
their  predecessors  from  either  a  literary  or  artistic  point  of  view.” — Graphic. 

“  The  volume  will  be  prized  in  Scotland  as  an  evidence  of  what  Scotland  is,  and 
out  of  Scotland  as  affording  knowledge  of  places  and  of  scenery  of  singular 
beauty.” — Scotsman. 

SEA  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 

Dr.  Macaulay,  Editor  of  the  Leisure  Hour.  Uniform  in  size  and  style  with 
“  English  Pictures,”  “Those  Holy  Fields,”  “The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,” 
&c.  With  numerous  Engravings  from  Drawings  and  Paintings  by  Eminent 
Artists,  forming  an  excellent  volume  for  presentation.  8s,  handsome  cloth 
gilt ;  or  25s,  morocco. 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  “  Sea  Pictures  “  This  beautiful  book  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen  on  the  subject.” 

“  Opening  this  tempting  volume  with  the  idea  of  skimming  it,  we  have  read  it 
almost  from  the  first  page  to  the  lasn.  It  has  told  us  much  we  never  knew  before, 
and  it  lia6  put  in  a  fresh  and  enjoyable  form  all  with  which  we  had  fancied  our¬ 
selves  most  familiar.” — Times. 

The  SPANISH  REFORMERS;  their  Memories  and 

Dwelling-places.  By  the  Rev,  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Foot¬ 
prints  of  Italian  Reformers,”  &c.  With  many  Illustrations,  4to,  8s,  hand¬ 
somely  bouud  in  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 

“Superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  religious  drawing-room  books  put  forth  at 
this  season.” — Academy. 

“  Dr.  Stoughton,  as  might  be  expected,  throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  views  of  Spanish  ecclesiastical  architecture,  with  the  commanding 
sites  or  the  rich  decorations  of  many  of  the  buildings,  are  very  decidedly  above 
the  average.”— Times. 

“  The  method  of  combining  the  somewhat  dark  and  painful  record  of  bygone 
persecution  with  the  modern  aspect  of  spots  associated  with  these  themes  gives  a 
picturesqueness  and  a  freshness  to  the  author’s  chapters,  aud  renders  the  volume 
well  suited  for  popular  reading.” — Daily  News . 

The  LEISURE  HOUR  VOLUME  for  1883.  Con- 

taining  761  pages  of  interesting  and  useful  Articles  on  subjects  of  popular 
interest.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  A  most  appropriate 
addition  to  the  Home,  School,  Parochial,  or  District  Library,  and  a  very 
acceptable  presentation  volume.  7s,  cloth  boards  ;  8s  6d,  gilt  edges ;  10s  6d, 
half-calf. 

The  SUNDAY  at  HOME  VOLUME  for  1883.  Con- 

taiuing  824  pages  of  interesting  Sabbath  Reading.  With  numerous  Coloured 
Illustrations  and  superior  Woodcuts.  Forming  a  most  suitable  Book  for 
Presentation.  Price  7s,  iu  cloth  boards  ;  8s  6d,  handsome  gilt ;  or  10s  6d, 
half-bound  in  calf. 

Please  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Secretaries,  56  Paternoster  Row,  and 
they  will  forward  the  following  useful  Catalogues  : — 

1.  The  Selected  and  Descriptive  List  of  Books  for  Clergymen, 

Ministers,  Students,  Sunday-school  Teachers,  and  others. 

2.  The  Illustrated  List  of  Books  for  Presentation  and  Prizes,  giving 

specimens  of  the  Engravings  from  some  of  the  more  recent  Publications. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

BLACKJE  AND  SON. 


Complete  in  4  vols.  imperial  8ro,  cloth,  £5;  or  half- morocco,  £6  6s. 

TEE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  LEXICON,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  TECHNOLOGICAL. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

New  Edition,  Carefully  Revised  and  Greatly  Augmented. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  above  3,000  Engravings  printed  in  the  Text. 

From  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW .* — “  The  promise  of  the  first  volume  has  been 
kept  throughout,  and  the  whole,  as  completed,  i3  a  monument  of  patience,  industry, 
and  good  work.  From  beginning  to  end  it  has  received  the  same  thorough  aud 
conscientious  care  ;  it  is  copious,  it  is  trustworthy,  it  is  beautifully  illustrated, 

and  it  is  admirably  printed  on  good  paper . It  will  be  for  many  years  the  most 

serviceable  and  most  highly  valued  of  English  dictionaries.” 


OGILVIE’S  MINOR  DICTIONARIES. 

The  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  r 

Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  Illustrated  by  above  800 
Engravings  on  Wood,  large  Svo,  cloth,  25* ;  half-morocco,  32s. 

The  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY:  Etymologi- 

cal,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  With  about  300  Engravings  on  Wood, 
imp.  16mo,  half-roan,  7s  6d ;  half-calf,  10s  6d. 

Dr.  OGILVIE’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY :  Etymological, 

Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  Abridged  from  “  The  Student's  Dictionary'* 
by  the  Author.  Imp.  16mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  2s  6d  ;  half-roan,  3s  6d. 


The  UNIVERSE ;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely 

Little.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  M.D.  With  273  Engravings  on  Wood,  Seventh 
Edition,  medium  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  7s  6d  ;  morocco,  blind  tooled, 
16s. 

SIMPLE  LESSONS  in  WATER-COLOURS.  A  Series  of 

Eight  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and  Thirty  Vignettes,  after  various  Artists. 
With  full  Instructions.  4to,  cloth,  33. 

EASY  STUDIES  in  WATER-COLOURS.  By  R.  P.  Leiteh, 

and  J.  Callow.  A  Series  of  Nine  Pictures  iu  Neutral  Tmts.  With  full  In¬ 
structions.  4to,  cloth,  6s. 


SKETCHES  in  WATER-COLOURS.  By  T.  M.  Richardson, 

R.  P.  Leitch,  J.  A.  Houston,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  E.  Duncan,  and  J.  Needham. 
A  Series  of  Nine  Pictures  in  Colours.  With  full  Instructions.  4to,  cloth,  6s. 


NEW  ROOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

WITH  CLIVE  in  INDIA ;  or,  the  Beginnings  of  an  Empire. 

By  G.  A.  Henty,  Author  of  “  Faciug  Death,”  “  Under  Drake's  Flag,”  &c. 
With  Twelve  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine 
edges,  6s. 

“  Written  in  Mr.  Henty’e  best  style.” — Graphic . 

The  GOLDEN  MAGNET ;  a  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas. 

By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  “In  the  King’s  Name,”  “  Nat  the 
Naturalist,”  &c.  With  Twelve  Full-page  Pictures,  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant* 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

“  The  interest  never  flags  from  the  first  pag)  !o  the  last.” — Globe. 

The  WIGWAM  and  the  WARPATH :  Stories  of  the  Red 

Indians.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Author  of  “Stories  of  Old  Renown,”  &c. 
With  Eight  Fall-page  Pictures,  crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  53. 

“  Gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the  Indians.” — Spectator. 

PICKED  UP  at  SEA;  or,  the  Gold  Miners  of  Mintume 

Creek.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson,  Author  of  “The  Penang  Pirate,”  &c. 
With  Six  Full-page  Pictures,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 

“  Capitally  told,  vigorously  written,  and  full  of  interest.”— Standard. 

BY  SHEER  PLUCK:  a  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By 

G.  A.  Henty,  Author  of  “  The  March  to  Coomassie,”  “  Under  Drake’s  Flag,’* 
&c.  With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  53. 

“  Not  only  entertaining,  but  improving.” — Saturday  Review. 

CHEEP  and  CHATTER  ;  or.  Lessons  from  Field  and  Tree. 

By  Alice  Banks.  With  50  Character  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s  6d ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

“  Every  one  of  the  illustrations  is  a  success.” — Academy. 

The  WINGS  of  COURAGE  and  the  CLOUD  SPINNER. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  George  Sand  by  Mrs.  Corkran.  With  Two 
Coloured  Illustrations,  small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

“Two  charming  little  stories  for  child  en.” — Athenxum. 

HETTY  GRAY ;  or,  Nobody’s  Bairn.  By  Rosa  Mulholland, 

Author  of  “  Four  Little  Mischiefs,”  With  Four  Full-page  Illustrations* 
small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s  6d. 

“  Charmiug  story  for  girls.” — Society. 
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“  First  among  books  of  the  kind  We  find  Good  Words  still  keeping  its  place  in  the  foremost  rank.” — Times,  December  4th,  1883. 

“A  marvel  among  magazines.  It  still  stands  out  pre-eminent.” — Standard. 

“  No  magazine  seems  to  command  the  services  of  such  a  staff ;  none  certainly  offers  a  more  attractive  table  of  contents.” — Spectator. 

“  Continues  to  hold  the  lead.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Sixpence,  Monthly,  Beautifully  Illustrated, 

GOOD  W  0  R  D  S. 

Edited  by  DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 


In  announcing  a  New  Volume  of  GOOD  WORDS,  the  Editor  congratulates  its  readers  on  the  extremely  interesting  programme 
which  is  presented  for  1884. 

The  January  Number  will  be  honoured  by  sketches  graciously  contributed  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  and  will  contain  papers  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day.  The  other  names  which  appear  in  the  prospectus  are  the  best  guarantee  of  the  high 
standard  of  merit  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

The  Editor  is  confident  that  the  Serial  Stories  will  commend  themselves  as  among  the  best  which  have  ever  appeared  in  the  magazine. 
One  of  them  is  by  the  young  writer  of  whose  rising  power  the  Spectator  recently  said  : — “  Miss  Linskill  must  come  to  the  front ;  she 
supports  the  old  traditions  of  careful  and  cultivated  English  ;  her  style  is  as  refined  as  it  is  forcible.”  The  other  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ever  written  by  the  well-known  novelist,  Miss  Sarah  Tytler. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  supply  a  felt  want  by  giving  short,  practical  religious  papers,  which  may  he  used  for  reading  on 
Sunday  evenings,  when  the  family  circle  gathers  for  worship. 


A  RRA  FT  GEM  ENTS  FOR  1884. 


(Beginning  with  the  January  Fart,  ready  on  the  20th  inst.) 


Pictures  from  Aix-les-Bains. 

By  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  BEATRICE. 

With  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

The  Illustrations  engraved  by  J.  W.  and  E.  Whymper. 


Between  the  Heather  and  the  Northern  Sea. 

The  New  Three-Volume  Story. 

By  M.  LINSKILL, 

Author  of  “  Cleveden,”  “Hagar,’’  “  Robert  Holt’s  yiusieo,”  &c. 
With  Illustrations  by  S.  Reid. 

Geology  and  the  Deluge. 

By  the  DUKE  of  ARGYLL. 

Helen’s  Tower. 

With  Poems,  hitherto  unpublished. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate  ; 
and  the  late  COUNTESS  of  GIFFORD. 

The  Luther  Commemoration. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

A  Sail  through  Egypt  after  the  War. 

By  LADY  BRASSEY, 

Author  of  “  A  Yoyago  in  the  1  Sunbeam/  ”  &c. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 

By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

Our  Health  and  Our  Homes. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  RAWLINSON,  C.B.,  Professor  DE  CHAUHONT, 
and  Professor  FLEEMING  JENKIN. 

Kith  and  Kin,  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

By  Sir  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  K.C.B. 

Edward  Irving. 

By  WALTER  C.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Olrig  Grange,"  &c. 

Short  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners. 

By  “SHIRLEY,”  (JOHN  SKELTON,  LL.D.) 

Earthquakes  and  Earth  Movements. 

By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

A  Holiday  Afloat. 

By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

The  Romance  of  Manuscript-Discovery. 

By  Professor  ROBERTSON  SMITH,  LL.D. 

Short  Readings  for  the  Fireside. 

FOR  EVERT  SUNDAY  IN  TEE  TEAR. 

By  the  EDITOR,  and  others. 


Explorations  in  Greenland. 

By  EDWARD  WHYMPER, 

Author  of  “The  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn/*  &c. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Life  and  Work  among  the  Ea3t  London  Poor. 

By  the  Rev.  HARRY  JONES, 

Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  late  Rector  of  St.  George’s-in-tlie-East. 

Janet  Hamilton. 

By  Professor  VEITCH. 

Crows  and  Scarecrows,  &c. :  Country  Sketches. 

By  JAMES  PTJRVES,  Author  of  “  Poachers  and  Poaching,"  &c. 

Plain  Talk. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  “Dick  Netherby,’’  Ac. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

A  Modern  Romance. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER, 

Author  of  “Citoyenne  Jacqneliue,"  “Lady  Bell/’  Ac. 

With  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 

A  Fortnight  in  Holland. 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Wordsworth  and  “Natural  Religion.” 

By  Principal  SHAIRP,  LL.D. 

Schools  and  Schoolmasters  up  in  the  North. 

By  WM.  JOLLY,  H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Among  the  Peehle3-shire  Hills. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A. 

The  Destruction  of  the  American  Bison. 

By  C.  F.  GORDON-CUMMING. 

Poems. 

By  the  BISHOP  of  BEDFORD ;  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON  ;  and  others. 


Helpful  Religious  Papers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry. 

Professor  Moulton,  D.D. 

R.  W.  D  lie,  LL.D. 

W.  Pul 3 ford,  D.D. 


By 

Professor  Candlish. 
Rev.  A.  Goodrich. 
James  Brown,  D.D. 

J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D. 
Donald  Fraser,  D.D. 


Papers  ou  Science,  and  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe. 
Professor  A.  H.  Green. 
Professor  J.  S.  Blaokie. 
Clement  L.  Wragge. 


Sheriff  Rampini. 

E.  H.  Brnmley. 

Lady  Violet  Greville. 
M.  Betham-Edwards. 

And  others. 


By 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

FOR  DECEMBER. 

Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

Labourers’  and  Artisans’  Dwellings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain’ 
M.F. 

The  Ideas  of  an  Exile.  By  H.H.  Prince  Ibrahim  Hilmy. 

The  Educational  Wore;  of  the  Rotal  Academy.  By  Prederich  A.  Eaton. 

A  Year  after  Gameetta’s  Death.  By  Hector  Depasse. 

A  Politician  in  Trouble  about  his  Soul.— Y.  By  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
Pro  Patria  :  the  South-African  Problem.  By  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Faure. 
Fire-Discipline.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

In  the  Wrong  Paradise.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

Turkish  Intrigues  iN  Egypt.  By  A.  M.  Broadley. 

Theories  and  Practice  of  Modern  Fiction.  By  Henry  Norman. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ARABI  AND 
HIS  FRIENDS: 

A  STORY  OF  EGIPT  AND  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

By  A.  M.  BROADLEY. 

Hlustrated  by  Frederick  Yilliers. 

Demy  870.  [ This  day. 

CHRONICLES  OF  NEWGATE. 

By  Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS,  H.M.’s  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

Illustrated,  2  vo'.s.  demy  8vo. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALDEA 
AND  ASSYRIA. 

By  GEORGE  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 

Translated  by  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.  Oxon. 

2  yoIs.  royal  8vo,  with  452  Illustrations,  42s.  [This  day. 


THE  CREATORS  OF  THE  AGE  OF 

STEEL; 

Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  SIEMENS, 

Sir  H.  BESSEMER,  Sir  J.  WHITWORTH,  Sir  J.  BROWN,  and 
other  Inventors. 

By  WILLIAM  T.  JEANS. 

Crown  8vo. 

HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

By  G.  W.  RUSDEN, 

Author  of  “  History  of  New  Zealand/* 

3  vols.  demy  8vo,  50s. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

By  EMILE  DE  LAYELEYE. 

Translated  by  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MR.  ISAACS .” 

TO  LEEWARD. 

BY 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  MR.  ISAACS,”  “  DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS.” 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  [This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  G.  MANYILLE  FENN. 

SWEET  MACE.  A  Sussex  Legend  of 

the  Iron  Times.  By  G.  Manville  Penn.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

[27ns  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  CHETWYND. 

A  MARCH  VIOLET.  By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Henry  Chetwynd,  Author  of  “  The  Dutch  Cousin.”  3  vols. 
crown  8vo. 

QUATREFOIL.  A  Novel.  By  Mary 

Deane.  2  vols. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C, 


4to,  c’oth. 

HISTORY  of  ROME  and  the  ROMAN 

PEOPLE.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire. 
By  Victor  Duruy.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Illustrated  with 
about  3,000  Engravings,  100  Maps,  Plates,  and  numerous  Chromo-lithographs. 
Vol.  I ,  in  Two  Parts,  containing  the  Primitive  History  to  End  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  15s  each. 

Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  42s. 

A  HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE. 

By  Lucy  M.  Mitchell.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  including  Six  Plates 
in  Phototype. 

A  Portfolio,  containing  Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  Thirty- 
six  Masterpieces  of  Ancient  Art,  and  entitled  SELECTIONS  from 
ANCIENT  SCULPTURE,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Author,  in  order 
more  amply  to  illustrate  the  subject  treated  of  in  this  Work.  Price  18s. 


With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Stone,  2  vols.  demy 

8vo,  cloth,  36s. 

The  VOYAGE  of  the  ‘JEANNETTE.’  The 

Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of  Lieutenant-Commander  George  W.  de  Long,  Com¬ 
manding  the  Polar  Expedition  1873-1881.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma  de 
Long. 

“  Enough  that  is  thrilling  and  soul-stirring  in  the  Commander’s  own  narrative 
of  that  hopeless  and  wear y  journey  to  give  it  a  melancholy  interest  of  its  own 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  book  of  travel  or  adventure  in 
the  present  season.” — Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

Demy  8vo,  doth,  12s. 

MENTAL  EVOLUTION  in  ANIMALS.  By 

George  John  Romanes,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Animal  Intelligence,”  &c„ 
With  a  Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

The  ANIMAL  LORE  of  SHAKSPE ARE’S 

TIME  :  including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  and  Insects.  By  Emma 
Phipson. 

**  A  singularly  interesting  and  curious  book.” — Athenaeum. 

“  We  cannot  but  congratulate  Mies  Phipson  both  on  the  choice  of  her  subject,, 
and  the  able  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  her  task.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FALLACIES  :  a  View  of  Logic  from  the- 

Practical  Side.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Berkeley  Fellow  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  [International  Scientific  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  :  a  Critical  Study.  By 

G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8 vo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  6s. 

The  POPULAR  LIFE  of  BUDDHA.  By 

Arthur  Lillie,  M.B.A.S. 

“  Contains  mauy  quotations  from  Buddhist  religious  writings  that  are  beautiful 
and  profound . A  most  readable  book.” — Saturday  Review. 

People’s  Edition  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  :  Letters  and 

Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Steel  engraved  Portrait. 
With  Portrait,  largo  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

JAMES  SKINNER.  A  Memoir.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Charles  Lowder.”  With  a  Prefaoe  by  the  Rev.  Caion  Carter. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.*. 

The  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS.  Their 

Origin  and  Work.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Venerable 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  By  Mrs.  R.  F.  Wilson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

The  DUALITY  of  ALL  DIVINE  TRUTH  in 

OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  For  God’s  Self-manifestation  in  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man.  By  George  Morris,  Theological 
Associate  of  King's  College,  London. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4sS  6d. 

The  DIVINE  PATRIOT,  and  Other  Sermons. 

By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Blunt,  D.D. 

16mo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  LARGER,  HOPE  :  a  Sequel  to  “  Salvator 

Mundi.”  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 

With  13  Autotype  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  Margery  May. 

RIVER  SONGS;  and  other  Poems.  By 

Arthur  Dillon.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  10s  6d. 

“  Mr.  Dillon  tells  the  legends  of  his  river  and  other  tales  in  verse,  which,  if 
sometimes  a  little  rough,  is  spirited  and  frequently  graceful,  pathetic  without 
affectation,  and  spontaneous.” — Athenaeum. 

Small  crown  8ro,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

The  STRANGER’S  STORY  and  HIS  POEM 

— The  LAMENT  of  LOYE.  An  Episode  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Edited  by. 
Charles  Grind  rod.  Author  of  “  Plays  from  English  History,”  Ac. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

The  WIND  and  the  WHIRLWIND.  By 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 

”  His  new  poem  is  full  of  power  and  passion . Many  passages  of  great  descrip¬ 
tive  beauty . Politics  apart,  the  English  public  has  good  reason  to  be  grateful 

to  the  poet-politiciau  for  enriching  our  literature  by  so  plaintive  a  dirge.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

LIFE  THOUGHTS. 
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CHATTO  AND  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  ready,  large  quarto,  price  Is. 

HOW  the  POOR  LIVE.  By  George  R.  Sims.  With  60  Illustrations  by  Frederick 

Barnard. 

"  Mr  Sims  describes  what  he  has  actually  seen.  Ho  visited  the  worst  dens  of  London  in  the  company  of  a  School  Board  officer,  ‘armed  with  a  password,’  he 
says,  *  which  the  worst  of  these  outcasts  have  grown  at  last  sulkily  to  acknowledge.’  He  sketches  all  the  aspects  of  this  gloomy  side  of  London  life,  its  grim  humour 
as  well  as  its  deplorable  misery.  Hr.  Barnard’s  sketches  appropriately  accompany  Mr.  Sims's  descriptions  ;  and,  terrible  as  both  are,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  by  no  means  exaggerated.” — Daily  News. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN.”— 3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

ALL  in  a  GARDEN  FAIR :  the  Simple  Story  of  Three  Boys  and  a  Girl.  By  Walter 

Besant,  Author  of  “The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,”  &c. 

“  A  very  pretty  story  is  the  pcetically  named  novel  which  has  just  left  Mr.  Besant’s  hands.  Altogether,  *  All  in  a  Garden  Fair  ’  is  up  to  the  very  hi°-h  standard’ 
of  Mr.  Besant's  numerous  stories.  In  some  respects  indeed  it  is  better  than  many  of  them.  The|writer’s  styleis  mellower  and  more  genial,  as  well  as  more  polished 
and  easy  than  it  was.  The  book  is  sure  to  interest  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  because  in  the  first  place  Mr.  Besant  gives  ns  some  more  of  the  results  of  his  observation 
of  that  great  region  which  lies  eastward  of  civilised  Loudon ;  because  in  the  second  he  supplies  us  with  a  pleasant  tale  in  which  the  love-makiug  is  graceful  and  not 
too  obtrusive;  and  in  the  third  because  of  his  picture  of  the  struggles  and  aspirations  and  intellectual  development  of  a  young  literary  man.”— St.  James’s  Gazette 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.” — 3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

MAID  of  ATHENS.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Barnard. 

“  Mr.  McCarthy  has  scarcely  in  any  other  story  reached  a  greater  height  of  pure  romance  than  in  this.  The  light  of  chivalry  plays  round  his  short  story 
which  the  author  has  so  skilfully  interwoven  with  the  threads  of  the  chief  interest  as  to  lift  the  whole  work  far  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  fiction.”— Daily  News.  ” 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  VALENTINA.” — 3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

The  FOREIGNERS.  By  Eleanor  C.  Price,  Author  of  “  Valentina,”  &c. 

“  The  writer  of  ‘  A  French  Heiress  *  has  produced  another  of  the  delightful  tales  which  prove  her  to  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  all’ 

classes  of  the  French  people,  and  also  her  capacity  to  avail  herself  of  this  knowledge  in  the  creation  of  very  lifelike  types  of  character . The  tale  is  natural  and 

written  with  much  genuine  feeling.” — Morning  Post. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  LAST  NOVEL. — 3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

The  LAND-LEAGUERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

“  In  the  matter  of  this  novel  Mr.  Trollope  has  evidently  put  his  whole  heart.  Few  Englishmen  havo  known  Ireland  so  thoroughly,  or  loved  her  so  dearly.  The 

story  contains  as  many  strong  characters  as  the  author  has  ever  drawn.  The  heroine  is  strikingly  original . The  reader  will  experience  real  pleasure  in  the  perusal 

of  a  book  which,  though  it  deals  with  many  a  painful  subject,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  widest  charity  and  the  most  enlightened  patriotism.”— Standard. 


Mrs.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. — 3  vols.  crown  8vo,  at  every  Library. 

IONE.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia  Kemball,”  &c. 

“  Mrs.  Linton  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  living  writers  of  fiction.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  her  works,  they  are  stamped  with  an  individuality  which  is 
unmistakable.  It  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  her  stories  without  becoming  deeply  interested.  The  present  novel  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  a  love-story  of 
profound  intensity  and  tragic  power.”— Times. 


OUIDA’B  DRAMATIC  SKETCHES. — Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d ;  and  at  every  Librarv. 

FRESCOES.  By  Ouida. 

“  The  book  is  a  very  charming  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  *  Fresooes  ’  are  eminently  readable.  They  are  novels  in  petto.  The  first  of  them 
is  most  effectively  written,  and  the  conversations  are  of  the  brightest  and  wittiest,  the  characterisation  of  the  clearest  and  most  brilliant.” — Derby  Mercury. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  «  The  SHADOW  of  the  SWORD.”— 3  vols.  crown  870. 

ANNAN  WATER :  a  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of  “  God  and  the  Man,”  &c. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

BELGRAVIA. 

Contents  for  December. 

Maid  OF  Athens  (Concluded.)  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

Christmas  in  Calcutta.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 

Smith's  Opinions.  By  Findlay  Muirhead. 

Some  Beasts  of  Reproach.  By  Phil.  Robinson. 

Moscheles.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Mi. 

The  American  Gentleman  with  the  Moist  Eye.  By  Archibald  Forbes, 
A  Fast  Day.  By  John  Lilbnrn. 

Haunted.  By  E.  M.  Diyy. 

A  Devonshire  Merhy-makino.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

Contents  for  December. 

Kitchen  Gardens,  Old  and  New.  By  E.  Kay  Robinson. 

Military  Reprisals.  By  J.  A.  Farrer. 

My  Musical  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 

The  Soul  and  its  Folk-lore.  By  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A. 
Grkenstead  Church.  By  John  Ashton. 

The  Gypsies  as  Seen  by  Friendly  Eyes.  By  A.  H.  Japp,  LL.D. 
France  in  the  Siitf-enth  Century.  By  E.  Blanche  Hamilton. 
Science  Notes.  By  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R  A.S. 

Table  Talk.  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 


The  OLDEST  and  MOST  WIDELY  READ  of  POPULAR  SCIENCE  JOURNALS.— Price  Fourpence,  Monthly  for  5s  per  Year,  post  free. 

SCIENCE  GOSSIP.  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students  and  Lovers 

of  Nature.  (Founded  in  1865.)  Edited  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  every  Branch  of  Geology,  Botany,  Physiology.  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography,  Ac.  [The  December  Number  is  now  ready . 


A  STORY  of  the  UNSEEN  WORLD  — Post  870,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 

BEYOND  the  GATES.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 

Author  of  “The  Gates  Ajar.” 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  4s  6d. 

The  LOWELL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK 


In  illuminated  cover,  crown  4to,  6s. 

BIRTHDAY  FLOWERS:  their  Language  and  Legends. 

By  W.  J.  Gordon.  Illustrated  in  14  Colours  by  Viola  Boughton. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  POET’S  SKETCH-BOOK.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 


CRUIKSHANK'S  “ROBINSON  CRUSOE.” 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  primrose  edges,  7s  6d 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  A  Beautiful  Reproduction  of 

Major’s  Edition.  With  37  Woodcuts  and  2  Steel  Plates  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  choicely  printed. 

%*  One  Hundred  Large-paper  Copies  (all  numbered),  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  with  India  proofs  of  the  Illustrations,  have  been  prepared,  price  36s. 


Large  4to,  Handsomely  Printed  in  Colours  in  the  Highest  Style  of  Art,  5s. 

PLAY-TIME :  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Babyland.  By 

Edward  Stanford. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

The  MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  ILLUSTRIOUS 

LITERARY  CHARACTERS.  With  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical,  Biblio¬ 
graphical,  and  Anecdotal — by  William  Bates,  B.A.,and  85  Portraits  printed 
on  an  India  tint. 


Square  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2s  6d. 

The  STARRY  HEAVENS:  a  Poetical  Birthday  Book. 


Crown  870,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

ROUND  the  GALLEY-FIRE.  By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

Author  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  *  Grosvenor.’  ” 


Crown  870,  cloth  extra,  7s  fid. 

CROWNS  and  CORONATIONS  :  a  History  of  Regalia  in 

all  Times  and  Countries.  By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Finger, 
ring  Lore.”  With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 


NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “SOCIAL  LIFE  in  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN 
ANNE.” — Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

HUMOUR,  WIT,  and  SATIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  John  Ashton.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 


Miss  GORDON  CUMMING'S  NEW  BOOK. — Demy  870,  cloth  extra,  8s  6d. 

IN  the  HEBRIDES.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Author 

of  “At  Home  in  Fiji.”  With  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 

OLD  MEXICO,  and  her  LOST  PROVINCES.  A  Journey 

in  Mexico,  Southern  California,  and  Arizona,  by  way  of  Cuba.  By  William 
Henry  Bishop.  With  120  fine  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
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LIST  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROTJDE. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 

Armada.  Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £3  12s.  Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  Svo,  £2  2i. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  CAESAR:  a  Sketch.  With  Portrait  and  Map. 

4  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s.  Svo,  16s. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 

By  W.  E.  HARTPOLE  LECKY,  M.A. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  4  vols.  8vo,  1700-1784,  £3  12a 


HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 

of  the  SPIRIT  if  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  I63. 


The  HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  I  LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in 

from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s.  I  IRELAND.  Crown  8/0,  7s  6d. 

By  Sir  THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  since  the  ACCESSION  of  GEORGE 

III.,  1760-1870.  Seventh  Edition,  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 

By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND. 

Cabinet  Edition,  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  CONYBEARE  and  Bean  HOWSON. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  Copiously  Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  Land- 

scapes.  Coins,  Maps,  &c. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustration*,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel,  WoodcWs,  &c.  2  vols.  4to,  43s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  P  ate*,  and  Woodc  its.  2  voD.  square  crown  8vo,  2ls. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  aud  condens  ed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  ABBEY  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  OVERTON. 

The  ENGLISH  CHURCH  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  2  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

By  Professor  HEINRICH  EWALD. 

The  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.,  and 

J.  F.  Smith,  with  Pieface  by  R.  Martineau,  M.A.  Vols.  I.-VI.,  8vo,  £3  19s. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  E.  HAROLD  BROWNE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  Twelfth 

Edition,  8vo,  16s. 

By  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION,  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  of  MAN;  Mental 

and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  8vo,  Woodcuts,  18s. 

By  JAMES  A.  DOYLE. 

The  ENGLISH  in  AMERICA;  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas.  8vo,  with  Map,  18s. 

By  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 

LITERARY  STUDIES.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  28s. 

By  Professor  GEORGE  RAWLINSON,  M.A. 

The  HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  With  Map  and  261  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo,  £3  3s. 

By  Professor  MAX  MULLER. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  New  Edition  (1882).  2  vols.  crown  8vo, 

16s. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIO  CINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  2  vols.  8vo,  25s. 
PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  2  vols.  Svo,  30s ;  or  Popular  Edition,  in  1 

vol.  crown  8vo,  5s. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo, 

32s 

By  W.  L.  R.  CATES. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHY.  Third  Edition,  Svo,  28s. 

By  P.  M.  ROGET,  M.D. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to 

Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideis,  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

By  H.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  Fourth  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  Svo,  12s. 

Vol.  II.,  nearly  ready. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  1  Paternoster  Square. 
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BICKERS  AND  SON’S  LIST. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BICKERS  AND  SON'S 


A  New  Library  Edition,  in  5  vols.  medium  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  £3. 

WRAXALL’S  HISTORICAL  and 

POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS,  1722  178 1.  By  Sir 
Nathaniel  William  Wraxall,  Bart.  With 
Corrections  and  Additions  from  the  Author’s  own 
MS  ,  and  Illustrative  Notes  l>v  Mrs.  Piozzi  and 
Dr.  Doran.  To  which  are  added,  Reminiscences 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Personages  during’  the  Last 
and  Present  Centuries,  from  the  Author’s  Un¬ 
published  MS.  The  whole  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  Finely  Engraved 
Portraits. 

%*  See  the  Temple  Bar  Magazine  for  December. 


A  handsome  Library  Edition,  limited  to  500  copies. 
Vols.  I.  to  XII.  now  ready. 

SWIFT’S  WORKS.  With  Notes  and  a 

Life  of  the  Author  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  19 
vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth. 

%*  This  is  a  careful  and  elegant  reprint  of  t1  e 
Second  (and  best)  Edition.  Only  750  copies,  each 
numbered,  have  been  printed,  250  of  which  were 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  of 
Boston,  for  sale  in  America.  Information  as  to 
the  subscription  price*  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Publishers. 


An  EXTRA  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

100  Engraved  Portraits. 

EVELYN’S  DIARY  and  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  by 
William  Bray,  F.S.A.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  and 
124  Illustrations.  4  vols.  8vo,  lialf-roxburghe, 
price  £3  3s. 

***  This  interesting  Edition  contains  100  Selected 
Engravings-^Portraits  of  notable  and  distinguished 
Characters  spoken  of  by  the  Diai  ist — which  are  added 
to  the  original  Illustrations,  and  greatly  enhance  the 
historical  interest  of  tin*  Diary. 

BICKERS  AND  SON’S  CROWN 
LIBRARY. 

MOTLEY’S  RISE  of  the  DUTCH 

REPUBLIC  ;  a  History.  By  John  Lothrop 
Motley.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKE  of  SAINT- 

SIMON  on  the  REIGN  of  LOUIS  XIV.  and  the 
REGENCY.  Translated  from  the  French  '.by 
Bayle  St.  John.  3  vote.  crown  8vo,  clotb,  15=. 
*»*  New  Volumes  will  be  added  at  short  intervals 
to  this  Series. 


BICKERS  AND  SON’S  3s  6d 
STANDARD  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s  6d. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  NELSON. 
COOK’S  VOYAGES.  By  Dr.  Kippis. 
The  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD.  By 

Goldsmith. 

LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKE- 

speare. 


“  A  BOOK  for  BOYS.’' 

New  Volume  in  7s  6d  Illustrated  Gift-Book  Series. 

HEROES  of  ENGLAND:  Stories  of 

the  Lives  of  England's  Warriors,  by  Land  and 
Sea.  By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  “Boyhood  of 
Great  Men,”  &c. ;  to  which  is  added  an  Account 
of  the  Career  of  Admiral  Colliugwood.  With  12 
Illustrations  in  Permanent  Photography.  Cloth 
elegant,  gilt  edges,  7s  6d  ;  or  calf,  12s  6d. 


“  AUTHOR’S  EDITION.’’ 

BJORNSON’S  NORSE  TALES.  Trans- 

lated  by  R.  B.  Anderson.  In  7  tasteful  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  has  a  Biographical  Sketch  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  lfirno,  cloth  gilt,  2s  fid 
each,  or  the  set  iu  case,  21s. 

1.  SYNNOVE  SOLBAKKEN. 

2.  ARNE. 

3.  A  HAPPY  BOY. 

4.  The  FISHER  MAIDEN. 

5.  The  BRIDAL  MARCH,  and  other  Stories 

6.  Captain  MANSANA,  and  other  Stories. 

7.  MAGNHILD. 


Extract  from  Press  Notice  in  the  Scotsman,  Nov. 
24th,  1883:— 


“  This  edition  i«  neatly  got  up  in  all  respects.  It 

will  be  distinctly  a  boon  to  the  readers  of  fiction . 

Every  one  who  can  apprec:ate  genius,  who  can  recog¬ 
nise  the  true  dramatic  capacity,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  tracing  the  working  of  a  great  mind  in  the 
elucidation  of  character,  will  not  tail  to  enjoy  these 
books.  The  stories  are  fell  of  tenderness  and  strength. 
There  is  no  lack  of  inciJent,  and  they  make  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  features  of  Norse  life  which  will  be  of 
l  ieep  interest  to  all  who  remember  bow  closely,  after 
^RJl,  Norway  is  connected  with  this  country.’* 


WORK  for  WOMEN.  By  Elizabeth 

Kingsbury.  12mo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Complete  Catalogue  of 
Suitable  Books  on  application. 


NEW  LIST  of  VALUABLE  REMAINDERS  just 
added  to  Stock,  and  offered  at  very  Ion'  Trices  Jor  Cash. 

***  All  guaranteed  New  and  Perfect 
Published  Price.  Reduced  Price 

£  s.  d.  -  £  s.  d. 

SENIOR (N.  W.).— Conversations 
with  Distinguished  Persons  during 
1  10  0  the  Second  Empire.  2  vol?.  8vo  ...  0  12  0 
SENIOR  (N.  W.) — Conversations 
with  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot  and 
other  Distinguished  Persons.  2  vols. 

1  10  0  Svo  . 0  12  0 

GUTHRIE  (Mrs  ).  —  Life  in 
110  Western  India.  2  vols.  pest  8vo  ...  0  3  6 
WINSTANLEY  (W  ). — A  Visit  to 
Abyssinia:  an  Account  of  Travel 
1  1  0  iu  Modern  Ethiopia.  2 vols.  post  8vo  0  3  6 

SUMMER  (Mrs.  GEORGE).— 

Our  Holiday  in  the  East.  With  an 
Illustration  of  Munnt  Tabor.  Post 

0  6  0  8vo  . 0  2  6 

A  LEGACY  :  being  the  Remains 
of  John  Martin,  Schoolmaster  and 
Poet.  By  the  Author  of  “John 
110  Halifax.”  Portrait.  2  vols.  post  8 vo  0  3  6 
JEAFFRESON  (J.  C.).— A  Young 
Squire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

From  the  Papers  (A.D.  1676-168<i) 
of  Christopher  Jeattreson.  2  vuls. 

110  post  8vo . 0  3  0 

LO  FT  U S  (CH  ARLES).— My  Life, 

1  1  0  from  1815  to  J  8 19.  2  vols .  0  3  0 

LOFTUS  (CHARLES).  —  My 
Youth,  by  Sea  aud  Land,  1809-1816. 

110  2  vols.  post  8vo . _  .  0  3  0 

***  There  is  a  cheeriness  about  them  which  com¬ 
municates  itself  to  the  reader. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS. 

By  N.  L.  Thieblin.  “  Azamat- 

110  Batuk.’’  2  vols.  post  Svo .  0  2  6 

RAMBLES  in  ISL'RIA,  DAL¬ 
MATIA,  and  MONTENEGRO. 

0  14  0  By  R.  H.  R.  8vo  .  0  2  6 

MONTGOMERY  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.). 

—ON  the  WING  :  a  Southern 

0  11  0  Flight.  8vo  ...  0  2  6 

HAYWARD  (A.).— SELECTED 
ESSAYS:  Biographical  and  Critical. 

0  12  0  2  v<  K  post  Svo  .  0  7  0 

DIXON'S  (HEPWORTH)  WORKS:— 
ROYAL  WINDSOR.  By  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon.  Third  Ed  tion, 

3  0  0  4  vols.  demy  Svo  ...  .  0  15  0 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS: 
CATHARINE  of  ARAGON,  and 
ANNE  BOLE  YN.  By  W.  Hepworth 
Dixon.  Second  Edition,  4  \ols. 

3  0  0  demy  Svo  . 0  15  0 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hep¬ 
worth  Dixon.  Third  Edition,  2  vols. 

1  10  0  bvo.  With  Coloured  Illustration...  0  7  0 

The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon.  Third  Edition, 

0  15  0  demy8vo.  . 040 

HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PENN, 
FOUNDER  of  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  W.  Hepwofth  Dixon.  Demy 

0  12  0  8vo.  With  Portrait . 0  3  0 

SPIRITUAL  WIVES.  By  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon.  Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion,  2  vols.  8vo.  With  Portrait  of 

1  10  0  the  Author  . 0  7  0 

SPAIN.  Illustrated  by  Dore. 

Baron  Ch.  d’avillier’s  SPAIN. 

With  200  Designs  by  Gustave  Dji*3, 
half  if  which  are  full-page  size. 
Elegantly  priuted  ou  superfine 
roll-d  paper.  Super-royal  4to, 

2  2  0  cloth,  elegant . 0  17  6 

SWITZERLAND  :  its  Mountains 
and  Valleys.  Described  by  Wolde- 
mar  Raden.  With 418  Illustrations 
by  celebrated  Artists.  Engraved  by 
A.  Closs.  Super- royal  4to,  cloth 

2  12  6  elegant,  full  gilt  side .  0  17  6 

%*  The  most  superb  book  on  Switzerland 
ever  published. 

INDIA  and  its  NATIVE 
PRINCES  :  Travels  in  Central 
India,  and  in  the  Presidencies  of 
Bombay  and  Bengal.  Dedicated 
by  express  permission  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  By  Louis 
Rousselet.  Carefully  Revised  and 
Edited  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  C. 

Buckle,  and  containing  316  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Six  Maps.  Super- 

3  3  0  royal  4to,  cloth  elegant  .  110 

THORVALDSEN  :  his  Life  and 
Works.  By  Eugene  Plon.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  39  Engravings  on  Steel 
15  0  and  Wood.  Large  8vo,  cloth  gilt...  0  6  6 
TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE  : 
the  People  and  the  Land  in  their 
Social,  Sporting,  and  Mountaineer¬ 
ing  Aspects.  By  W.  A.  Baillie 
Grohman.  With  numerous  lllus- 
0  6  0  trations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  ...  0  3  0 
EVANS’S  THROUGH  BOSNIA 
aud  HERZEGOVINA  on  FOOT 
during  the  INSURRECTION,  with 
an  Historical  Review  of  Bosnia. 

0  18  0  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cl.  extra  0  3  6 
FRESHFIELD'S  (DOUGLAS 
W.)  ITALIAN  ALPS:  Sketches  in 
the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombardy, 

0  15  0  &c.  Plates  and  Maps,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  0  3  0 
DON  QUIXOTE.  A  New  Trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Originals  of  1605  and 
1608.  By  A.  J.  Dcffield.  With 
the  Notes  of  various  Commentators. 

2  2  0  3  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  .  0  10  6 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

All  New  Books  supplied  at  the  Lowest  Prices  for  Cash. 

BICKERS  &  SON,  1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


*♦*  Only  83  copies  of  thh  Superb  Work  remain 
unsold,  aud  the  price  will  shortly  be  raised  to  Fivo 
Guineas. 

“A  MAGNIFICENT  PRESENT.’’ 

BIDA’S  ETCHINGS.  The  Authorised 

Version  of  the  FOUR  GOSPELS,  with 
the  whrie  of  the  Superb  Etchings  ou  Steel  (132), 
after  Drawings  by  At.  Bida.  Iu  4  vols.  folio,  appro- 
pria'ely  bound  in  cloth  extra.  Published  price, 
£12  12s.  Off’ere  1  at  Four  Guineas.  4  voD.  in  2. 
Bound  in  the  best  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges, 
£18  18s.  Offered  at  Teu  Guineas.  Or  half- 
morocco,  £15  15s.  Offered  at  Five-and-a-Half 
Guineas. 

***  The  Drawings,  Etchings,  and  Engravings 
occupied  a  period  of  twelve  years  in  preparation  ;  and 
an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  splendid  work  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  POUNDS  have  been  expended  ou  its 
production.  It  obtained  for  its  Publishers  tbo. 
D1FLOME  D’ BONN  EUR  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

ILLUSTRATED  SERIES  of 

STANDARD  7s  6d  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Moral,  Instructive,  and  Amusing. 

***  This  Series  of  Standard  Books  is  printed  from 
new  tyi.c,  on  good  paper  ;  the  binding  is  elegant  and 
appropriate,  while  the  Photographs,  which  are  from 
the  finest  Engravings,  i  et-der  it  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
Series  ever  published. 

Extract  from  Notice  in  the  Times,  December  22nd, 
1882. 

“  When  we  say  they  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Bickers, 
of  Leic  ster  Square,  we  have  vouched  for  the  taste 
and  finish  of  the  workmanship.  We  may  add  that 
these  volumes  are  wonderfully  cliean,  since  they 
belong  to  what  Messrs.  Bickers  term  their  Seven-and- 
Sixpenny  Gift-Book  Series.” 

Demy  Nvo,  illustrated  with  permanent  Photographs, 
cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  7s  6d  ;  calf  extra,  12?  6d  each. 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE.  By  J.  G* 
Lockhart.  9  Photographs. 
WELLINGTON.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell.  A  New 
Edition.  12  Photographs. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Defoe.  12  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  By  John 
Bunyan.  12  Photographs. 

ROYAL  CHARACTERS  from  Sir 
WALTER  SCOTT.  By  W.  T.  Dobson.  12 
Photographs. 

The  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  12  Photographs. 

The  GIRLHOOD  of  SHAKESPEARE’S 
HEROINES.  By  Mary  Cowdex  Clarke. 
9  Photographs. 

COOK’S  VOYAGES.  With  an  Account  of  his- 
Life  By  A.  Kippis,  D.D.  12  Photographs. 
BEAUTIES  of  SHAKESPEARE.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  12  Photographs. 
LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKESPEARE. 
12  Photographs. 

NELSON.  Bv  Robert  Southey.  12  Photographs* 
OUR  SUMMEtt  MIGRANTS.  By  J.  E. 

Harting.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 
SELBORNE,  the  NATURAL  HISTORY 
and  ANTIQUITIES  of.  By  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  White,  M.A.  Wood  Engravings. 
OLIVER  GOLDSMITH’S  LIFE  and 
TIMES.  By  John  Forster.  40  Wood  En¬ 
gravings.  _ 

LACROIX’S  WORKS  on  the  MIDDLE 
AGES  AND  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

***  NOTICE. — Very  few  sets  remain ;  and  at  these* 
prices  the  Books  could  not  be  reprinted. 

Imp.  8vo,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  full  gilt  sides  and 
leather  back. 

The  ARTS  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES  and 

at  the  PERIOD  of  the  RENAISSANCE.  New 
Edition,  including  the  Chapter  on  Music.  By 
Paul  Lacroix.  20  Chromo-lithographs  and  420 
Wood  Engravings,  £1  11s  6d.  Offered  at  25s. 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  and  DRESS 

DURING  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Paul. 
Lacroix.  Illustrated  with  15  Chromo-litho- 
graphic  Prints,  aud  upwards  of  400  Engravings 
on  Wood,  £1  ILs  61.  Offered  at  17s  6d. 

MILITARY  and  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  In 

the  MIDDLE  AGES,  and  at  the  PERIOD  of  tho 
RENAISSANCE.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  13 
Chromo-lithographs  and  400  Engravings  on 
Wood,  £1  Us  6d.  Offered  at  17s  6d. 

The  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Us 

Institutions,  Customs,  and  Costumes.  France, 
1700-1789.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Illustrated  by  21 
Chromo-lithographs  and  331  Wood  Engravings, 
£2  2s.  Offered  at  25s. 

SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE  in  the 

MIDDLE  AGES,  and  at  the  PERIOD  of  the 
RENAISSANCE.  With  13  Chromo-lithographs 
and  400  Engravings  on  Wood,  £1  lls  6d.  Offered 
at  f7s  6d. 

*.*  Sets  of  the  above  Five  Volumes  are,  for  a  short 
time  only,  offered  at  £5.  Or,  elegantly  bound  in  the 
best  morocco,  super  extra,  gilt  edges,  at  Ten  Guineas. 

MUSIC.  A  Supplementary  Chapter  to 

“The  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  With  21  Illus- 
trations  and  1  Chrouio-lithograph.  Wrapper, 
2s  GJ.  _ 


BICKERS  and  SON,  1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


Complete  List  of  all  the  New  Christmas 
and  Juvenile  Boohs,  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
free  on  application. 


BICKERS  &  SON,  1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


NEW  “  STANDARD  ”  EDITION  OF  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty-six  Volumes,  large  8vo,  price  10s  6d  each. 

This  Edition  is  being  printed  from  new  type ,  on  fine  paper ;  it  ivill  include  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray* s  Writings  ivhich  have  not  before  been 
collected ,  with  many  additional  Illustrations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Edition  de  Luxe,  it  will  be  the  largest  and  handsomest  Edition 
that  has  been  published.  _ 

THE  FOLLOWING  VOLUMES  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  ISSUED:— 

VANITY  FAIR,  Vol.  I.;  VANITY  FAIR,  Vol.  II.;  PENDENNIS,  Vol.  I. 

And  a  New  Volume  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  each  succeeding  month,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Series. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


THE  TIMES. 

“  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  whose  monumental  edition  of  the  works  of  Thnckeray 
gave  an  example  which  has  been  somewhat  widely  followed  of  erecting  memorials 
to  the  fame  of  men  of  letters,  by  splendid  issues  of  their  writings,  have  now 
commenced  an  equally  worthy,  and,  perhaps,  more  practically  useful  enterprise, 
in  the  publication  of  another  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  same  novelist. 
It  reproduces  the  form,  and  contains  the  quaint  illustrations,  by  Thackeray  him¬ 
self,  of  that  original  issue  in  monthly  parts,  which  liDgers  in  the  recollections  of 
his  earliest  readers.  This  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  very  considerable 
advantage.'* 


THE  STANDARD. 

“It  i3  now  thirty-five  years  since  *  Vanity  Fair  ’  was  written,  and  if  we  allow 
twenty  years  for  the  novel-reading  period  of  each  generation,  Thicke  ray’s  popu¬ 
larity  has  stood  the  test  of  two  generations,  and  b  irely  a  year  passes  without 
some  fresh  edition  of  his  works  being  called  for.  To  U3e  the  common  phrase,  no 
library  is  considered  complete  without  him  ;  and  no  one  who  buys  his  works  is 
content  with  anything  short  of  a  library  elition.  For  this  reason,  we  may  safely 
predict  a  ready  welcome  and  a  rapid  sale  for  the  present  issue,  which,  in  respect 
of  paper,  typography,  and  binding,  is  altogether  satisfactory.” 


A  VERY  SUITABLE  PRESENT  FOR  CHRISTMAS  OR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  with  over  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  4s  6d. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  VOLUME  I. 
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inefficient  bodies  of  guerrillas  upon  the  rear  of  Admiral  Courbet, 
and  to  legalise  all  Tonquinese  resistance.  The  Black  Flags  are 
now  Anamese  troops,  whereas  they  were  Anamese  rebels,  a 
fact  which  makes  this  difference,— that  they  will  be  well 
instead  of  ill  supplied.  The  French  Cabinet  speaks  of  further 
reinforcements  for  Hue,  hut  practically  everything  waits  for 
Admiral  Courbet,  who  is  still  finishing  his  prepai'ations.  If  his 
object  is  Bacninh,  he  has  an  ugly  march  of  many  miles — twenty, 
we  believe— along  a  narrow  causeway  through  the  rice-fields, 
which  may  he  cut  in  a  dozen  places,  or  rendered  nearly  impass¬ 
able.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  object  is  Sontay,  his  work  may 
he  easier ;  but  he  will  still  have  Bacninh  to  take,  before  he  can 
claim  a  success  sufficient  to  extricate  M.  Ferry. 


The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscript,  in  any  case. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MR.  PARNELL  received  the  tribute  raised  for  him  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  people, — a  sum  already  over 
£37,000,  and  which  is  expected  to  reach  £40,000  before  it  closes, 
— at  a  banquet  given  to  him  on  Tuesday  night  in  the  Dublin 
Rotunda,  and  in  reply  delivered  a  speech  which  came  mainly  to 
this, — that  he  was  very  grateful  to  the  Irish  people,  and  would 
prove  it  by  hating  the  English  people  and  the  English  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  even  more  than  his  former  tenacity  of  detesta- 
lion.  He  congratulated  himself  on  the  Land  League  move¬ 
ment,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  “  never  was  there  a 
movement  formed  to  contend  against  such  an  infamous  and 
horrible  system”  [as  the  land  system  of  Ireland],  “in  associa¬ 
tion  with  which  there  was  such  an  utter  absence  of  crime,  and 
the  strong  passions  which  lead  to  crime.”  As  there  has  seldom 
been  a  movement  of  the  kind  during  the  present  century  in 
connection  with  which  there  has  been  more  of  crime,  and  of 
the  strong  passions  which  lead  to  crime,  we  suppose  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  means  that  he  can  easily  imagine  a  jacquerie  more  cruel 
and  more  bloodthirsty  than  the  Irish  jacquerie  of  1881.  No 
doubt  he  can,  hut  moderation  is  not  proved  by  falling  short  of 
such  a  standard  of  crime  as  an  active  fancy  can  suggest.  “  I 
do  not  think  I  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  the  present  Irish 
Executive  is  characterised  by  greater  meanness  and  greater  in¬ 
capacity  than  any  of  its  predecessors.”  “  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  great 
ambition  seems  to  he  to  prevent  any  one  in  Ireland  from  doing 
what  he  has  a  legal  right  to  do.”  In  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  speech  at 
Galashiels,  “  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  self-satisfied  chuckle  of 
the  man  who  exaggerates  for  his  own  purposes  the  danger  likely 
to  arise  from  the  action  of  a  few  wretched  Orangemen.”  The 
Irish  party  would  never  act  with  the  Liberals  until  they  con¬ 
ceded  the  cry,  “  No  coercion,  and  no  emigration  !”  coercion  and 
emigration  alike  being  murderous  blows  at  the  life  of  the  nation¬ 
ality,  and  emigration  being  accompanied  “  by  untold  sufferings 
for  the  unhappy  victims  on  whom  the  experiment  is  being 
tried.”  Mr.  Parnell  was  resolved,  he  said,  if  he  could  not  govern 
Ireland  as  he  wished,  to  punish  the  Liberals  by  restoring  a 
Tory  Administration,  and  by  inflicting  on  Great  Britain  the 
dangers  and  the  taxation  due  to  Tory  foreign  policy  and  Tory 
wars.  “  Sea-green  Robespierre  ”  himself  hardly  ever  made  a 
more  thinly  acrimonious  speech. 

Poor  M.  Ferry  !  The  French  Premier  has  just  obtained  his 
second  “  credit  ”  for  Tonquin,  about  one-twelfth  of  what  he 
really  wants,  and  is  waiting  anxiously  for  news  from  Bacninh, 
when  he  hears  than  Anam  itself  has  risen  behind  Admiral  Courbet. 
A  hint  from  Pekin  has  emboldened  the  anti-foreign  party  in 
Hue  to  poison  the  French  nominee  Tiep-hoa,  to  set  up  another 
King,  and  to  declare  formal  war  on  France.  As  the  French 
have  only  500  marines  in  Hue,  the  effect  of  this  rising  is  to 
compel  them  to  reconquer  Anam  Proper,  to  throw  heavy  though 


The  news  from  Egypt  is  not  good.  The  Mahdi  remains  in¬ 
active,  hut  the  Egyptians  have  suffered  another  ominous  defeat. 
The  Governor  of  Suakim,  instead  of  waiting  for  General  Baker, 
sent  700  men,  500  of  them  Nubian  Regulars,  to  reconnoitre 
the  road  to  Berber.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  passes  behind 
Suakim,  the  hill  Arabs  swarmed  down  on  them,  and  though  the 
Nubians  fought  bravely,  the  whole  force  was  destroyed,  only  a  few 
officers  escaping  alive.  The  effect  of  this  blow  is  to  make  General 
Baker’s  march  to  Berber  most  dangerous,  to  stop  recruiting  to 
such  a  point  that  pressgangs  have  been  sent  out  to  seize  un¬ 
employed  Negroes,  and  to  take  all  heart  out  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  Rumours,  probably  false,  are  spread  of  Tewfik’s 
abdication,  but  it  seems  to  he  true  that  military  aid  has  been 
asked  from  Great  Britain,  the  Egyptian  Ministry  acknowledging 
that  they  cannot  defend  the  country.  Of  course,  as  the  alternative 
is  Turkish  rule,  we  must  defend  Egypt,  though  not  the  Soudan ; 
but  how  is  defence  possible,  unless  we  stand  forward  as  the  pro¬ 
tecting  State,  at  least  for  a  time?  We  cannot  garrison  Egypt 
and  defend  Egypt,  and  therefore  tax  Egypt,  and  then  say  that 
in  Egypt  we  are  only  temporary  guests.  The  Egyptian  deficit 
for  the  year  already  exceeds  £2,500,000,  and  the  Four  per  Cents, 
have  dropped  to  62|. 

The  contest  for  Ipswich  on  Wednesday  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Liberals,  Mr.  II.  W.  West  being  returned  by  3,266  votes, 
against  2,816  given  to  Sir  T.  Charley.  The  poll  was  unusually 
heavy,  only  a  seventh  of  the  electors  being  absent ;  and,  while 
the  Liberals  have  gained  192  votes  above  the  highest  Liberal 
poll  in  1880,  the  Tories  have  receded  by  326,  a  total  difference 
of  518.  Part  of  this  victory  is  due,  we  believe,  to  personal  causes, 
the  Cohbold  family,  with  its  long-standing  influence  in  the  town, 
being  divided ;  while  the  fend  between  the  Anglicans  and  Evan¬ 
gelicals,  always  hitter  in  Ipswich,  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the  elec¬ 
tion.  These  side  issues,  however,  exist  everywhere ;  and,  at  all 
events  till  a  local  magnate  comes  forward  on  the  Tory  side,  Ipswich 
may  he  considered  Liberal.  Sir  T.  Charley  is  very  angry,  and  in 
the  Times  of  Friday  attributes  much  of  his  defeat  to  the  “  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  ”  with  which  he  was  visited  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  City  Corporation.  Some  impudent 
electors  actually  asked  if  Ipswich  was  prepared  to  vote  for  “  the 
conger-eel  candidate.”  We  honour  Sir  T.  Charley’s  courage  in 
making  that  statement  in  a  paper  like  the  Times.  A  man  who, 
in  order  to  defend  his  party,  is  not  afraid  of  affixing  a  nickname 
like  that  to  himself — for  he  is  sure  to  be  called  at  future  elec¬ 
tions  “  Conger-eel  Charley  ”— is  a  man  to  be  respected. 

Mr.  John  Morley  met  his  constituents  at  Newcastle  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  made  a  speech  in  which  he  first  of  all  condemned 
the  freehold  vote.  Faggot-voting  was  admitted  to  be  bad,  and 
the  non-resident  freeholder  had  thi-ough  his  property  all  the 
power  he  ought  to  have.  He  was  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  principle, — “One  man,  one  vote.”  He  smiled  at  the  zeal 
of  Tories  to  prevent  future  anomalies,  while  they  are  so 
willing  that  present  anomalies  should  continue  to  exist.  He 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  extending  the  lower  franchise  to  Ire¬ 
land,  pointing  out  that  the  hatred  of  the  peasantry  for  England, 
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■which  is  the  true  reason  for  objecting  to  extension,  has  grown 
up  under  the  restrictions  now  maintained,  to  pass  a  Eelorm 
Bill  and  exclude  Irelanl  is,  moreover,  to  render  it  certain  that 
the  whole  question  must  be  immediately  reopened, — a  fatiguing 
process,  which  he  thought  nobody  in  his  senses  could  desire. 
Mr.  Morley  expressed  his  belief  that  the  number  of  Parnellites 
returned  under  any  suffrage  would  be  about  the  same;  and 
Mr.  Parnell  is,  we  perceive,  of  the  same  opinion.  They  may  be 
right,  but  we  have  great  doubts  of  it.  Why  should  the  labourers 
love  the  Parnellites,  or  how  are  the  Parnellites  to  desert  the 
farmers  ?  _ 

Mr.  Morley,  in  the  same  speech,  also  advised  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  leave  Egypt  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  could 
not  annex  the  country,  he  said,  because  of  our  solemn 
pledges,  because  of  the  heavy  Egyptian  Debt,  and  because  of 
the  number  of  foreigners  within  it  protected  by  their  strong 
Governments.  The  argument  from  pledges  we  admit,  with 
the  reserve  that  Europe  could  cancel  them  ;  but  the  Debt  would 
be  only  £2,250,000  a  year,  if  we  guaranteed  it ;  and  the  foreigners 
would  be  no  more  trouble  than  they  arc  in  London.  Mr.  Morley 
would,  therefore,  retire,  maintaining  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Soudan,  which  is  quite  true  ;  and  that  the  Mahdi  can¬ 
not  invade  Egypt  because  of  the  distance,  and  because  his  wild 
followers  will  not  accompany  him  bej-ond  the  Desert,  neither  of 
them  valid  arguments.  Oriental  armies  cross  vast  distances, 
and  Arabs,  so  far  as  known,  will  go  anywhere  for  plunder.  Why 
should  they  not  march  out  of  El  Obeid  into  Egypt,  just  as 
readily  as  they  did  out  of  Medina  ?  Mr.  Morley  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  if  the  British  did  net  intervene  France  would, 
declaring  that  if  she  did,  “  so  much  the  worse  for  her,  and 
none  the  worse  for  us.”  As  to  the  Turk,  he  said,  let  him 
intervene,  if  he  likes.  We  do  not  believe  in  French  inter¬ 
vention,  and  the  tribes  can  take  care  of  the  Turks ;  but  we 
do  not  see  why  we  should  let  the  Turks  conquer  the  Soudan. 
The  Mahdi,  if  he  will  only  keep  in  the  Soudan,  will  govern  a 
great  deal  better  than  a  Turkish  Pasha,  for  he  will  not  plunder 
so  much,  not  hoping  to  end  his  days  on  the  Bosphorus  with 

half  a  million  in  Italian  Boij$ts. 

_ y-.J> _ 

Germany  is  greatly  agitated  by  a  report  that  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  is  going  to  Borne  on  his  way  home  through  Italy, 
will  call  upon  the  Pope.  It  is  imagined  that  he  will  discuss 
ecclesiastical  politics  with  his  Holiness,  and  perhaps  end  the 
Culturkampf,  and  the  papers  cry  out  that  this  is  “  going  to 
Canossa.”  We  thought  it  had  been  admitted  that  some  modus 
vivendi  between  Prussia  and  the  Papacy  must  be  found,  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  why  should  not  the  Crown  Prince  arrange  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well  as  any  other  diplomatist.  The  objection  is  not 
raised  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  who  is 
by  no  means  a  person  of  ecclesiastical  proclivities,  is  not  likely 
to  give  way  unduly ;  while  he  will  have  this  advantage,  that  if 
he  gives  assurances,  the  Pope  will  be  secured  against  changes 
consequent  on  a  new  reign.  A  visit  of  courtesy,  which,  indeed, 
if  the  Prince  goes  to  Borne,  could  hardly  be  avoided,  is  not  in 
itself  an  act  of  submission. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  made  a  great  effort  to 
legalise  marriage  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  it  has  for 
the  present  been  defeated,  the  Bill  having  been  thrown  out  of 
the  Upper  House  by  109  to  106.  The  higher  Catholic  prelates 
who  have  seats  in  the  House  of  course  resisted  the  Bill,  not  so 
much  because  Jews  are  Jews,  as  because  they  disapprove  civil 
marriage  altogether ;  and  they  were  followed  by  the  younger 
nobles,  who  came  up  from  the  country  and  voted  from  sheer 
detestation  of  the  race.  The  Bill  will,  of  course,  be  carried  in  a 
year  or  two,  for  even  the  stupidity  of  caste  cannot  long  prevent 
the  nobles  from  seeing  the  absurdity  of  their  position.  They 
detest  the  Jews  for  their  separateness,  and  support  a  law  which 
compels  them  to  keep  separate.  Orthodox  Jews  are  not  dis¬ 
pleased,  but  pleased  with  a  vote  which  retains  the  most 
effective  of  all  barriers  between  them  and  the  surrounding 
Gentile  world. 

Lord  Granville  on  Tuesday  presided  at  a  dinner  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Counties  Liberal  Union,  and  made  one  of  his  usual 
vol-au-vent  speeches.  There  was  very  little  in  it,  but  it  was 
nice.  After  praising  the  Union  for  organising  Associations  in 
the  counties,  he  passed  on  to  obstruction,  and  hinted  that 
although  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  greatly  interested  in  legis¬ 
lation,  it  had  its  share  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  obstruction. 
One  method  of  obstruction  was  putting  questions,  and  Mr. 


Bourke  felt  such  a  keen  interest  in  Egyptian  affairs,  that  he- 
asked  in  oue  Session  three  times  the  number  of  questions  asked 
by  Lord  Enfield  and  Sir  A.  Otway  during  the  whole  six  years 
through  which  the  late  Government  were  in  office.  Meanwhile, 
some  of  his  friends  took  the  part  played  in  a  Spanish  bullfight 
by  the  picadors,  “  active  young  men,  dressed  in  breeches 
and  ribands,  with  little  lances  and  flags  in  their  hands, 
who  do  the  irritating  portion  of  the  business.”  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  strongly  defended  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  self-purifying  process  which  it  was  hoped, 
was  going  on,  had  not  begun  ;  that  “  a  greater  number  of 
individuals  were  bribed  in  1880  than  ever  were  bribed  before 
that  the  nineteen  petitions  tried  revealed  frightful  corruption  ; 
and  that  two  and  a  half  millions  of  money  were  spent  in  that 
election, — an  average,  allowing  for  the  uncontested  seats,  of 
about  £5,000  a  seat.  Lord  Granville  doubted  the  speedy  arrival 
of  a  dissolution,  but  bewailed  the  number  of  electors  interested  in- 
abuses  which  it  was  the  business  of  Liberals  to  abolish.  He- 
need  not  be  frightened.  For  every  man  interested  in  an  abuse,, 
there  is  one  concerned  to  abolish  it,  and  the  corrupt  interests 
will  no  more  expel  the  Liberals  than  the  publicans  did.  The- 
Tories  trusted  the  innkeepers,  and  forgot  that  for  every  drinker 
in  debt  there  are  two  “  Blue-ribbon  men.”  Even  the  great  army 
of  bankrupts,  who  do  not  like  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Bill,  is  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  greater  army  of  those  whom  they  have  plundered.. 

Lord  Granville,  the  President  of  the  City  Liberal  Club,. 
made  a  remarkable  little  speech  on  Thursday,  after  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mi-.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  and  presented  to  the  club¬ 
by  a  number  of  its  members: — “There  is  one  point,”  said 
Lord  Granville,  “  and  one  point  only,  on  which  I  could 
speak  with  rather  more  authority  than  any  one  presents 
I  have  served  with  several  Prime  Ministers,  men  for  whom 
I  have  had  the  highest  respect,  and  I  may  add,  the  greatest 
attachment ;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  I  never  knew  one  who- 
showed  a  finer  temper,  a  greater  patience,  or  more  consider¬ 
ation  for  his  colleagues  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  all  deliberations 
upon  any  important  subject.  In  his  official  position,  with  his 
knowledge,  with  his  ability,  with  the  wonderful  power  of  work 
which  characterises  him,  he,  of  course,  has  immense  influence 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet;  but  notwithstanding  his- 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  his  earnestness,  it  is  quite  extraordinary 
how  he  attends  to  the  arguments  of  all,  and  how,  except  on  any 
question  of  really  vital  importance,  he  is  ready  to  yield  his  own 
opinion  to  the  general  sense  of  the  colleagues  over  whom  he 
presides.”  That,  coming  from  Lord  Granville,  is  very  remark¬ 
able  testimony,  though  testimony  which  we  should  have  abso¬ 
lutely  anticipated.  The  Tory  tradition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
most  arbitrary  and  imperious  of  statesmen  is  entirely  over¬ 
thrown  by  Lord  Granville  ;  but  the  Tory  tradition  will  survive- 
overthrowing,  all  the  same.  It  is  founded  on  that  manifold  root 
of  all  popular  error, — the  wish  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Forster  made  a  very  remarkable  speech  at  Bradford  on 
Thursday,  with  the  important  bearing  of  which  on  the  great 
Beform  question  we  have  dealt  at  length  elsewhere.  But  here 
we  may  add  that  he  augured  hopefully  for  such  a  settlement  of 
the  Transvaal  question  as  shall  really  protect  the  rights  of  those- 
chiefs  who  trusted  to  our  support,  that  he  defended  warmly  the 
policy  of  the  Government  on  the  Ilbert  Bill,  and  that  on  the 
question  of  the  Australian  Confederation  he  strongly  supported 
the  Australian  statesmen’s  prayer  to  the  Government  to  guar¬ 
antee  them  against  foreign  interference  in  the  Australasian 
waters.  Mr.  Forster  has  not  for  many  years  made  so  powerful 
and  sagacious  a  speech. 

e  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Horton,  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  Fellow  of  New  College  who  was  nominated  as  Examiner 
in  Religious  Knowledge,  and  sustained  by  Congregation  by  53 
votes  against  4-1,  was  rejected  on  Thursday  by  Convocation 
by  the  enormous  vote  of  576  against  155  (majority,  421R 
We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  Mr.  Horton  would  have 
conducted  the  examination  less  well  than  the  other  Examiner, 
Mr.  Pope,  of  Worcester  College;  but  if  was  felt  that  if  one 
Nonconformist  was  confirmed  as  Examiner  in  subjects  whicli- 
include  the  special  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
— the  Thirty-nine  Articles, — any  other  Nonconformist,  even 
though  he  were  a  sceptic  and  a  cynic,  could  hardly  be  objected 
to.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  possibility  will  not  be  in  any 
way  prevented  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Horton.  Next  year,  a 
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nominal  Churchman,  who  thinks  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
a  jumble  of  confused  compromises,  may  he  appointed  examiner 
without  a  single  protest,  and  may  make  the  examination 
v  a  farce.  The  truth  is  that  an  examination  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  complete  anachron- 
<  ism  for  young  laymen.  Scripture  is  still  reverenced  amongst 
us,  and  there  is  no  practical  clanger  that  men  who  do  not  con¬ 
scientiously  object  to  an  examination  in  Scripture  would  make 
a  farce  of  that  examination  ;  but  there  is  much  danger  in  the  case 
of  an  examination  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  only  true 
remedy  is  to  substitute  a  secular  subject  of  no  greater  difficulty, 
for  all  who  prefer  it.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  examination  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  continued,  we  must  say  that  we  think 
it  more  decorous  to  select  as  examiner  some  one  who  is  under¬ 
stood  heartily  to  accept  them.  But  how  many  such — even 
among  Churchmen — are  now  left? 

"We  are  surprised  that  the  Times  has  had  no  article  denounc¬ 
ing  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  Monsignore  Giambattista 
Savarese,  who,  lately  a  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope,  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  communion  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
last  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Rome.  It  appears  that  Monsignore  Savarese  had  belonged  for 
twenty-six  years  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Appeal  Court  at  the 
Vatican,  so  that  it  is  quite  certain  he  must  be  of  mature  age, — 
and  we  all  know  what  the  Times  thinks  of  “  the  poor  and 
narrow-brained  persons  who  are  troubled  at  thirty  with  any 
question  about  the  form  of  religion  they  have  lived  under.” 
Monsignore  Savarese  is  much  troubled,  at  an  age  that  is  probably 
double  the  Times’  maximum,  concerning  the  form  of  religion  he 
has  lived  under,  so  troubled  that  because  he  sees  no  hope  of 
reforming  it,  he  has  joined  another  religious  communion.  Why 
have  we  had  no  thunderbolt  launched  against  this  “  poor  and 
narrow-brained”  member  of  the  Roman  Curia? 


The  Poet-Laureate  is  really  to  be  made  a  Baron,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  will  take  the  title  of  Lord  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt, 
an  old  title  in  the  Tennyson  family.  The  news  has  been 
received  with  universal  and,  we  think,  legitimate  depression. 
It  is  felt  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  dearer  to  the  English  people  than 
Lord  Tennyson  D’Eyncourt  can  ever  be  ;  nor  is  there  anything 
to  set  off  against  this  feeling  in  the  probable  gain  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  think  of  the  great  lyrical 
poet  apart  from  the  worldly  distinction  he  has  thus  gained  for 
himself  by  his  poetry,  and  yet  it  will  be  still  less  easy  to  think 
of  him  as  having  naturally  grown  into  that  sort  of  distinction. 
The  peerage  will  be  at  best  an  ill-fitting  Court  costume,  which 
will  be  bewildering  at  once  to  the  political  and  the  poetical 
associations  of  Englishmen.  We  heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
had  refused  the  graceful  tribute  paid  to  his  noble  genius. 

\  We  know  of  nothing  more  annoying  than  to  be  publicly 
•accused  of  being  richer  than  you  are.  Hot  to  mention  the 
tantalising  nature  of  the  charge,  the  applications  for  money  are 
instantly  doubled,  your  benefactions  are  at  once  considered 
stingy,  and  your  dependants  think  they  may  spend  without 
•detection  or  remonstrance.  Tenants  become  exigeants  about 
repairs,  and  debtors  think  a  reminder,  however  gentle,  proof  of 
your  unnecessary  graspingness.  We  are  really  sorry,  therefore, 
for  a  misconception,  or  rather  a  blunder,  in  consulting  Domes¬ 
day  Book,  under  which,  in  our  issue  of  December  1st,  we  im¬ 
puted  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  a  rent-roll  of  £10,000  a  year.  He 
lias  20,000  acres,  but  they  only  yield  him  nominally  £16,000 
a  year,  and  probably,  at  a  time  like  this,  somewhat  less.  The 
•  argument,  to  support  which  we  quoted,  as  we  thought,  the  offi¬ 
cial  figures,  is  not,  of  course,  affected  by  the  error.  Even  were  his 
rent-roll  only  £10,000  a  year.  Lord  Shaftesbury  would  still  be  a 
man  whose  interests  are  opposed  to  any  attack  on  landlords, 
and  who,  in  condemning  them  as  he  does  for  letting  uninhabit- 
•able  buildings,  must  be  disinterested. 


Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Charles  Hall  died  on  Wednesday  night, 
after  a  paralytic  attack  that  came  on  near  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  in  June,  1882,  from  which  he  had  in  some  degree  recovered 
before  the  relapse  came  in  which  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  real- property  lawyers,  and  in  his  earlier  days 
might  often  have  been  seen  drowsily  nodding  over  a  pupil’s  draft 
settlement  or  draft  will,  and  yet  as  surely  pulled  up  by  any  slip 
in  the  drafting  as  a  dozing  nurse  who  knows  her  business  will 
be  by  the  least  change  in  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  beside 


whose  bed  she  sits.  Sir  Charles  Hall  never  took  silk,  but  gained  a 
very  large  income  as  a  stuff  gownsman — an  income  which  is  said 
to  have  passed  £10,000  a  year  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  at 
the  Bar — but  accepted  a  Vice-Chaacellorship  in  the  year  1873. 
If  “unconscious  cerebration”  ever  rightly  describes  the  process  of 
intellectual  judgment,  Sir  Charles  Hall’s  greatness  as  a  lawyer 
was  due  to  the  sure  processes  of  his  “  unconscious  cerebration.” 
It  was  not  to  intellectual  vigilance  so  much  as  to  an  almost  auto¬ 
matic  sympathy  with  legal  rules  and  legal  methods  of  judgment, 
that  he  owed  his  almost  unerring  judgment  on  all  questions  of 
real  property. 

Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  the  artist  to  whom  the  world  owes  the 
admirable  cover  of  Punch,  was  seized  at  the  Athenaeum  Club 
on  Monday  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  at  four  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  morning.  He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  caricaturist, 
“  H.  B.,”  and  was,  till  the  days  of  “  the  Papal  aggression,”  one 
of  the  chief  contributors  to  Punch,  but  retired  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  anti-Catholic  line  taken  by  Punch  in  1851.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  Thackeray’s,  and  illustrated  “The 
Newcomes”  for  him, — the  famous  old  “Lady  Kew  ”  was 
Richard  Doyle’s  offspring,  as  well  as  Thackeray’s, — and 
he  also  illustrated  the  earlier  issues  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
Middle-aged  men  will  easily  recall  the  pictures  which 
he  drew  some  forty  or  more  years  ago  in  Punch  of  “  ye 
manners  and  ye  customs  of  ye  Englishe.”  Mr.  Doyle  was  not 
an  old  man, — fifty-seven  at  the  time  of  his  death, — but  he  was, 
perhaps  unfortunately  for  the  woild,  independent  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  latterly  had  not  added  much  to  those  playful  studies 
of  the  grotesque,  which  constituted  the  charm  of  his  various 
illustrations  of  fairy  legend.  That  well-known  procession  of 
Punch  riding  on  a  donkey,  and  heralded  by  a  comic  Fame, 
while  the  hero  himself  clasps  with  a  fatherly  arm  a  young 
maiden  who  somewhat  reluctantly  attends  him,  two  of  her  com¬ 
panions  pulling  him  back  by  the  bays  which  circle  his  reverend 
head,  and  a  harp-playing  nymph  preluding  some  half-senti¬ 
mental  air  as  she  follows  in  the  train,  will  immortalise  Mr. 
Doyle’s  genius  as  long  as  Punch  continues  to  attract  English 
readers. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  in  an  address  to  his  allotment-holders 
at  Broadclyst,  on  Saturday  last,  gave  us  a  good  illustration  of 
what  a  good  landlord  can  do  to  identify  the  interests  of  labourers 
and  very  small  farmers  with  the  land  by  which  they  live.  There 
are  but  440  householders  in  Broadclyst,  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
only  owns  about  half  the  parish  in  which  these  440  householders 
live  ;  yet  he  provides  300  of  the  440  householders  of  Broadclyst 
with  patches  of  land  out  of  his  own  half  of  the  parish,  though 
near  nine  hundred  acres  out  of  his  half  are  taken  up  with  wood¬ 
land.  His  net  receipt  from  these  allotments — after  paying 
tithe,  Income-tax,  poor-rate,  rejDairs,  and  expense  of  collection, 
— is  about  £1  9s.  per  acre,  and  he  congratulated  his  allotment 
tenants  on  Saturday  on  the  punctuality  with  which  their  rents 
were  paid.  The  allotments  are  held  by  170  agricultural 
labourers,  48  mechanics,  6  tradesmen,  10  gardeners,  and  10  other 
persons,  some  of  them  widows.  Sir  Thomas,  who,  as  a 
newly-made  Privy  Councillor,  speaks  with  authority,  gave 
his  allotment-holders  a  little  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
British  Constitution,  together  with  some  admirable  advice  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  should  use  their  suffrage,  so  soon  as  they 
acqirire  it, — especially  warning  them  of  the  unpractical  nature 
of  such  schemes  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  as  are  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Henry  George  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  advice 
is  so  likely  to  keep  them  straight  as  that  sense  of  having  a  bit 
of  land  to  do  their  duty  to,  which  he  has  secured  for  them. 


Professor  Sylvester  is  selected  to  succeed  the  late  Professor 
Henry  Smith  as  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford. 
Professor  Sylvester  is,— with  perhaps  some  question  as  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cayley, — the  most  brilliant  and  original  mathematician 
of  his  time.  Nor  has  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  it  is  said, 
diminished  with  age,  though  he  is  believed  to  be  already  seventy. 
He  leaves  the  John  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  where 
his  genius  has  been  greatly  valued  and  has  borne  large  fruit,  at 
Christmas,  and  will,  we  suppose,  assume  his  new  duties  at 
Oxford  early  in  1884.  Oxford  has  chosen  outside  her  own 
University,  and  has  indisputably  made  a  brilliant  choice. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  100  to  100^  x.d. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

- -♦ - 

ME.  PAENELL’S  SPEECH. 

THE  meeting  in  the  Dublin  Eotunda  on  Tuesday  was  one 
obviously  intended  to  be  as  unpleasant  as  might  be  in 
its  effect  on  English*  statesmen  and  politicians.  Mr.  Sexton 
made  a  speech  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  justify  the  hatred 
felt  by  Ireland  for  England ;  the  address  to  Mr.  Parnell  ex¬ 
pressly  glorified  him  for  the  doings  of  the  Land  League,  which  it 
described  by  implication  as  achieved  without  sufferings  or  blood¬ 
shed,  doings  for  some  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  at  one  time, — we  sup¬ 
pose  in  a  weak  moment, — had  avowed  something  approaching 
to  regret.  And  finally,  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  speech  was  devoted 
to  the  expression  of  loathing  for  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  for  the 
whole  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  while 
it  overflowed  with  malicious  triumph  at  the  anticipation 
that,  even  if  he  could  not  secure  such  an  Irish  policy  as  he 
wished,  he  could  secure  the  fall  of  those  statesmen  who  had 
granted  Ireland  all  she  has  yet  gained,  and  the  return  to  power 
of  those  who  resisted  with  all  their  might  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act,  the  Arrears  Act,  and  the  “  Tramways  ”  Act. 
To  read  the  account  of  such  a  demonstration  as  this  causes  us, 
perhaps,  even  more  dismay  than  those  who  arranged  it  would 
have  desired  ; — though  not  more  dismay, — indeed  very  much 
less, — springing  out  of  the  grounds  of  dismay  with  which 
they  hoped  to  overwhelm  us.  What  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Sex¬ 
ton,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  desired,  was  to  fill  the  hearts 
of  English  Liberals  with  disappointment  and  rage  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  how  closely  their  fate  as  a  party  is  identified  with  that 
of  the  Irish  Home-rulers.  The  venom  of  the  stab  which  Mr. 
Parnell  gave  was  all  concentrated  in  that  concluding  passage,  in 
which  he  told  us  that  though  he  could  not  win  for  Ireland  her 
independence,  he  could  inflict  on  Great  Britain  the  yoke  of 
subservience  to  a  party  which  is  in  a  clear  minority,  and 
which  involves  us  in  wars  which  we  condemn,  and  in  a 
foreign  policy  which  we  abhor.  He  cannot,  he  admits,  con¬ 
quer  what  he  calls  her  freedom  for  Ireland,  but  he  can 
inflict  both  uneasiness  and  disaster  on  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  by  hoisting  into  the  Administration  men  who  not  only 
coerce  Ireland,  but  misgovern  the  Empire.  Well,  that  is,  no 
doubt,  a  formidable  threat.  It  is  very  like  Eehoboam’s  threat 
that  whereas  Solomon  had  chastised  Israel  with  whips,  he 
himself  would  chastise  Israel  with  scorpions.  But  the  most 
formidable  part  of  it  is  not,  after  all,  that  which  Mr.  Parnell 
hints  as  its  true  sting, — not  the  dread  of  the  Tory  Government 
with  which  he  threatens  us,  not  even  the  dread  of  the  unjust 
and  disastrous  policy  of  bluster  which  he  holds  over  us.  These 
things  are  formidable  enough.  We  do  not  disguise  from  our¬ 
selves  that  he  and  his  party  may  have  the  power  to  bring  the 
Tories  back,  to  undo  all  the  Irish  reforms  with  which  the  Tories 
dare  to  meddle,  and  to  weave  anew  the  web  of  confusion  abroad. 
But,  after  all,  we  know  very  well  that  directly  the  retrograde 
policy  in  Ireland  begins,  half  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  followers 
will  desert  him,  unless  he  flings  the  Tories  over ;  and  that 
directly  the  selfish  and  hectoring  policy  begins  abroad,  the 
feeling  in  this  country  will  surge  up  as  strongly  as  it  did  in 
1878-1880,  and  paralyse  even  Lord  Salisbury’s  hand.  We  know 
that  the  Liberals  may  be  turned  out  of  office  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  that  will  be,  we  suspect,  almost  the  last  victory  of  his 
malice.  In  Ireland  he  will  not  dare,  in  the  Empire  he  will 
not  be  able,  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  those  who  propose  to 
make  the  British  Government  pursue  a  retrograde  and  selfish 
career.  To  us,  these  threats,  though  we  do  not  make  light  of 
them,  cause  a  very  small  part,  indeed,  of  the  dismay  which 
his  speech  inspires. 

That  dismay  arises  from  very  different  causes,  and  chiefly 
from  this  cause, — that  it  brings  out,  as  nothing  yet  has 
brought  out,  the  political  and  moral  ruin  which  our  misrule 
in  Ireland  has  caused,  when  it  shows  us  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  statesman  who  can 
deliberately  set  this  mean  and  vindictive  ideal  of  action  be¬ 
fore  his  countrymen,  and  who  finds  that  mean  and  vindictive 
ideal  received  with  something  like  ecstacy  by  the  emancipated 
serfs  to  whom  he  discloses  it.  We  doubt  if  there  is  in  the 
records  of  any  political  movement  a  more  ominous  sign  than  the 
“  great  laughter  and  cheering  ”  with  which  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  of  Mr.  Parnell,  deliberately  prepared  no  doubt  for  the 
great  occasion  on  which  the  Irish  were  making  a  hero  of  him 
and  lavishing  on  him  the  yield  of  a  great  national  subscription, 
were  received  : — 

“  If  there  be  one  fact  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  if  we 
are  to  he  coerced  again — if  the  present  Coercion  Act,  or  any  part  of 


it,  is  to  be  renewed — these  things  shall  be  done  by  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  by  a  Liberal  Government  (cheers) ;  and  shall  carry 
with  them,  in  the  shape  of  increased  taxes  and  foreign  wars,  penalties 
in  excess  even  of  those  inflicted  upon  ns.  Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
it  will  be  for  the  Irish  people  in  England,  separated,  isolated  as  they 
are,  and  for  your  independent  Irish  Members,  to  determine  at  the 
next  general  election  whether  a  Tory  or  Liberal  Ministry  shall  rule 
England.  (Cheers.)  This  is  a  great  force  and  a  great  power.  If  we 
cannot  rule  ourselves,  we  can  at  least  cause  them  to  be  ruled  as  we- 
choose.  (Great  laughter  and  cheering.) 

That  the  idol  of  the  hour  should  be  not  a  man  who  is  full  of 
generous,  if  violent  impulse,  like  O’Connell,  or  of  passionate 
self-forgetfulness,  like  Grattan  or  Wolfe  Tone,  but  a  pallid  and 
sneering  schemer,  who  draws  his  companions  apart  to  boast 
that  if  he  cannot  get  what  he  wants,  he  can  at  least  poison, 
the  peace  of  those  who  defeat  his  plans,  is,  to  our  minds,  one 
of  the  most  dismaying  facts  in  the  political  history  of  Ireland, 
and  one  also  that  we  should  have  least  anticipated.  We  had 
always  supposed  that  in  Ireland  at  all  events,  popularity  was 
impossible  without  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  yet  the  ominous  sign  of  the  times  is  that  popular 
enthusiasm  is  best  evoked  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  vindic¬ 
tive  political  cunning  and  triumphant  electioneering  craft. 

And  the  worst  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  this  is  the  result 
of  the  old  English  misrule.  The  Irish  character,  which, 
while  Ireland  was  sunk  in  utter  misery,  displayed  many  of  the 
virtues  peculiar  to  a  stale  of  suffering,  great  cheerfulness  under 
misery,  great  patience,  and  apparently  great  gratitude  to  those 
who  brought  any  succour,  is,  now  that  it  is  beginning  to 
taste  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  losing  apparently  all  its 
noblest  features,  and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  giving, 
birth  to  no  new  ones.  In  place  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  age  of  misery,  we  have  now  nothing  but  gloom  ;  for 
its  patience  we  have  the  fiercest  impatience,  under  dwindling, 
instead  of  increasing  evils  ;  for  the  gratitude  the  Irish  used, 
to  show  to  their  true  friends,  we  have  nothing  but  the  most 
virulent  denunciation  and  political  slander, — like  Mr.  Parnell’s 
criticism,  for  instance,  on  Mr.  Trevelyan,  a  statesman  whose 
speeches  will  seem  to  the  world  at  large  as  full  of  eleva¬ 
tion  and  earnestness  of  purpose  as  Mr.  Parnell’s  are  osten¬ 
tatiously  devoid  of  both.  And  all  this,  as  we  said,  is  really 
the  doing  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  our  misrule  which  has  so 
formed  the  Irish  character  that  when  it  emerges  from  the 
semi-submissive  era  in  which  it  displayed  so  many  virtues,  it 
seems  suddenly  to  lose  them  all,  and  to  put  on  a  fierceness* 
an  irritability,  and  a  vindictiveness  which,  though  they 
may  be,  as  we  believe  they  are,  only  temporary,  seem  to 
reflect  not  the  new  policy  of  greater  justice,  but  the  old1 
policy  of  gross  and  selfish  tyranny.  Well,  we  must  bear  as 
well  as  we  can  the  dismay  which  this  condition  of  things  not 
only  does,  but  ought  to  produce  on  us,  and  perhaps  even  to 
produce  in  still  greater  measure  than  it  does.  Mr.  Parnell’s 
speech  appears  to  us  one  that  should  cause  genuine  affright* 
not  at  the  threats  with  which  he  plies  us, — for  they  might 
well  bring  their  own  cure, — but  at  the  type  of  political 
character  which  Irish  politicians  delight  to  honour,  and  even, 
to  glorify.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  man  who  is  supposed 
to  have  gained  for  Ireland  the  recent  Land  Acts  should  be 
held  on  that  account  in  reverence ;  but  we  do  wonder 
that  the  more  he  vaunts  his  chill  hatred  of  England,, 
his  thin  indifference  to  the  crimes  and  outrages  of  the 
Land  League,  his  detestation  for  the  English  statesmen, 
who  have  co-operated  with  him  to  give  Ireland  what  she 
has  got,  and  his  acid  calculations  of  revenge,  the  more 
heartily  the  once  generous  Irish  people  cheer  him,  and 
gloat  over  the  astuteness  of  his  statecraft.  But  if  we  can 
only  bring  home  the  lesson  truly,  even  this  bitter  lesson 
may  have  its  uses  for  us.  That  lesson  we  take  to  be  that 
tyranny  often  bears  its  worst  fruits  after  the  tyranny  has 
ceased  ;  that  it  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  independence  that  the 
cruelty  of  the  past  brings  forth  its  bitterest  consequences,  and 
that  the  broken  spirit,  weary  of  its  long  suffering,  turns  to  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  extasy  of  revenge.  That  ought  to 
make  our  policy  of  justice  only  the  more  tenacious,  unweary¬ 
ing,  and  complete. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  EGYPT. 

E  doubt  if  the  British  public  even  yet  see  why  the 
situation  in  Egypt  is  so  serious.  Clearly  Mr.  John 
Morley  does  not,  for  he  speaks  as  if  it  were  still  open  to  us  to 
retire  at  our  own  discretion  ;  and  the  body  of  the  people  have 
neither  his  knowledge  nor  his  thinking  power.  The  true  and 
novel  difficulty  is  that  our  discretion  has  for  the  present  been 
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taken  away,  and  that  whether  annexation  or  evacuation  be  the 
right  course,  we  are  forbidden  by  circumstances  to  adopt 
either.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  disaster  before  El  Obeid,  the 
position  of  the  British  Government  in  Egypt  was  that  they 
had  entered  the  Delta  to  restore  vitality  to  the  authority  of 
the  Khedive,  and  thereby  protect  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  cer¬ 
tain  English,  European,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  financial  in¬ 
terests.  They  thought  they  were  advancing  towards  this  end, 
and  had  ordered  a  reduction  of  the  garrison,  when  an  unex¬ 
pected  movement  in  the  southern  dependencies  of  Egypt 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Khedive’s  Government,  so  far  from 
being  sufficiently  recovered  to  dispense  with  assistance, 
possessed  neither  the  morale  nor  the  physical  power  to  per¬ 
form  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  national  self-defence.  That 
Government  cannot  stand  up  against  the  rush  of  barbarism 
which  threatens  it  from  the  south,  cannot  recover  its  pro¬ 
vinces,  yet  is  absolutely  resolved,  as  the  Khedive  with  his  own 
lips  told  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  on 
Wednesday,  not  to  give  them  up.  In  fact,  but  for  the  British, 
the  Khedive’s  Government  would  perish  of  combined  weak¬ 
ness  and  perverse  pride.  The  evidence  of  this  truth  consists 
not  in  the  massacre  before  El  Obeid,  which  might  have  been 
only  a  dangerous  accident,  but  in  what  has  happened  since. 
The  disaster  outside  Suakim  was  far  more  depressing  to  any 
observer  than  that  in  the  desert  before  El  Obeid.  General 
Hicks’s  force  had  exhausted  its  ammunition,  had  no  supply  of 
water,  and  was  assailed  by  clouds  of  fanatical  enemies, 
who  in  the  beaten  condition  of  the  men  could,  even 
if  there  were  no  submissions,  slaughter  almost  at  will. 
The  force  outside  Suakim  was  crushed  by  hard  fight¬ 
ing.  It  consisted,  first  of  all,  of  500  Nubian  regulars,  the 
pick  of  the  old  Egyptian  Army,  the  men  who  for  a  moment, 
as  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  tells  us,  flung  back  our  own  High¬ 
landers  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  who,  with  their  massive  frames, 
indifference  to  heat,  and  splendid  courage,  could  be  turned 
into  first-class  soldiers.  In  addition  to  these  were  a  few  horse¬ 
men — Arabs — and  two  hundred  “  Bashi-Bazouks,”  that  is,  a 
“  scratch  lot  ”  of  recruits,  well  armed,  but  badly  drilled,  and 
with  unaccustomed  officers.  This  force  was  ordered  by  the 
Governor  of  Suakim  to  reconnoitre  the  passes  through  which 
any  force  from  Suakim  must  march  from  thence  to  Berber  or 
Khartoum,  and  as  soon  as  it  entered  the  hills  was  attacked  by 
the  mountaineers.  They  are  not  the  Mabdi’s  men,  though 
doubtless  they  sympathise  with  him,  and  are  excited  by  his 
victory ;  but  they  attacked  in  undisciplined  crowds  upon  their 
own  account.  The  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  happened  to  be  in 
advance,  were  thrown  into  confusion  at  once,  but  the  Nubians, 
as  usual,  stood  firm,  and  though  hampered  by  the  retreat  of 
the  advance-guard,  fought  splendidly,  dying  in  heaps  close 
together.  They  were,  however,  slaughtered  out ;  some  of  their 
officers  fled,  and  the  whole  force  was,  as  the  bulletin-makers 
put  it,  “  annihilated.”  That  means  that  the  best  Egyptian 
troops,  well  supplied,  and  fighting  with  the  utmost  resolu¬ 
tion,  can  do  nothing  against  Soudanese  hillmen.  Of 
course,  the  numbers  were  unequal ;  but  so  they  must  always 
be,  and  always  have  been.  The  tribes,  whether  excited 
by  the  Mahdi  or  not,  can  always,  if  they  choose,  produce  ten 
fighting-men  for  every  Egyptian  soldier  ;  and  at  present  they 
do  choose.  The  result  is  that  Egypt  has  not  sufficient  force 
to  restore  order,  and  that  any  Egyptian  expedition  sent  to 
enforce  it  will  be  cut  to  pieces.  General  Baker  will  be  driven 
back  just  as  easily  as  a  native  commandant,  and  if  he  is  mad 
enough  to  divide  his  force  in  two — a  statement  positively 
made,  but  to  us  incredible — will  by  mid-January  be  “  anni¬ 
hilated,”  as  four  separate  expeditions  have  been  before  him. 
His  gendarmes  are  not  only  not  better  than  Nubians,  but  go 
unwillingly  to  the  field,  and  will  not  fight  half  as  well ; 
while  his  small  guard  of  Europeans — not  200  in  all — are 
mainly  Greeks. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
Soudan  is  lost,  and  that  nothing  which  Egyptians  could  do, 
still  more,  nothing  which  Egyptians  will  do,  could  stop  the 
Mahdi  for  a  week,  if  he  chose  to  advance  northwards.  It  is 
alleged  that  he  will  not  advance,  that  he  is  intent  on  conquering 
Darfur,  and  clearing  his  road  to  the  coast ;  and  that  may  be 
true,  as  it  may  be  true,  as  is  also  reported,  that  he  is  calling 
the  Western  Provinces  of  Arabia  to  arms  ;  but  what  comfort 
does  that  bring  to  us  ?  It  is  nearly  the  worst  thing  that  could  . 
happen.  The  Mahdi’s  advance  would  enable  the  British  to 
act,  but  for  him  to  delay,  and  to  consolidate  his  power  in  the 
south,  to  hang  over  Egypt  for  months  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
which  may  burst  without  notice,  is  ruinous,  if  only  from  the 
expense  it  will  entail.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  nothing 


to  gain  from  time.  It  cannot  create  a  Native  Army  which 
will  win.  It  cannot  conciliate  tribes  whose  just  hatred,  excited 
by  twenty  years  of  savage  oppression,  is  now  inflamed  by  the 
hope  of  retribution.  It  will  not  obtain  an  able  Khedive,  or  a 
good  General,  or  Pashas  more  honest  than  the  men  who,  in 
such  a  crisis,  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  making  the 
biggest  slave-dealer,  Zebehr  Pasha,  their  representative,  and 
sending  him  to  divide  the  Mahdi’s  influence.  There  is  hope,  it  is 
said,  “  that  the  Mahdi  may  die,  that  he  may  irritate  his  people 
by  taxes,  that  he  may  be  abandoned  by  his  successful  followers  ; 
but  all  that  only  amounts  to  the  usual  trust  in  luck  of  perplexed, 
beaten,  and  irresolute  men.  “  It  needs  but  one  chance  to  save 
the  Khedive,  — but  then,  as  Carlyle  asked,  “  how  many  te 
destroy  him?”  The  Mahdi  may  “die,”  of  course;  but  to 
assassinate  a  spiritual  leader  among  his  followers  is  a  most 
difficult  task,  if  only  because  the  assassin  is  mentally  overawed. 
Taxation  will  not  alienate  men  who  are  dreaming  of  plunder 
and  victory  ;  and  what  matter  who  retires,  if  the  fanatics  of 
North-East  Africa  are  swarming  up  to  the  new  leader  ?  What 
matters  anything,  indeed,  while  there  is  no  efficient  resistance  ? 
and  save  through  the  British  Army  there  is  none.  The  heart 
is  out  of  the  Egyptians — recollect,  our  own  instantaneous  con¬ 
quest  was  not  calculated  to  develope  self-confidence — and  the 
ruling  class  has  either  lost  its  head,  or  is  by  nature  unequal 
to  the  situation,  or  is  treacherous  to  the  core.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  anywhere,  whether  friendly 
to  a  British  Protectorate  or  not,  who  is  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  who  doubts  that  if  the  British  withdrew,  the 
Khedive’s  Government  would  be  superseded  by  a  new  Arab 
regime,  probably  with  the  Mahdi  at  the  head  of  it,  and  a  black 
army  at  his  disposal.  As  England  has  pledged  herself  not  to  per¬ 
mit  this  result — which  would  involve,  among  other  consequences, 
war  between  the  Mahdi  and  the  Sultan,  total  repudiation  of 
the  Egyptian  Debt,  and  great  danger  to  the  Suez  Canal — she 
will  be  unable  to  leave  Egypt  until  the  matter  is  settled, 
which  may  take  months,  or  even  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which,  according  to  the  Khedive,  Egypt  will  continue  efforts 
to  recover  the  Soudan, — that  is,  will  waste  her  troops,  her 
remaining  treasure,  and  her  residuum  of  energy,  all  of  which 
is  wanted  for  internal  reforms. 

We  need  not  say  we  regard  the  situation  with  no  pleasure. 
We  should  have  preferred  a  clear  Protectorate  of  Egypt,  ad¬ 
ministered  through  a  single  Resident ;  but  as  that  course  was 
not  adopted,  we  desire  to  see  the  British  Government  free  to- 
carry  out  its  policy,  and  it  is  not  free.  Annexation  is  barred 
by  pledges  which  could  only  be  unbound  by  a  European  vote, 
the  Protectorate  is  refused  by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  only  alter¬ 
native,  withdrawal  at  the  fitting  time,  is  now  beyond  our 
reach.  The  situation  has  become  most  serious,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  cannot  be  terminated  by  an  effort  to  extinguish 
the  danger  at  its  source.  It  would  be  madness  to  send  a  small 
force  to  the  Soudan,  for  if  they  were  Europeans  they  would  perish 
of  thirst  before  they  reached  El  Obeid  ;  and  if  they  were  Sepoys, 
they  might  be  “annihilated  ”  just  as  readily  as  the  Nubians.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  Mahdi  could  be  defeated  within  the 
Soudan  is  by  sending  an  expedition  to  El  Obeid  on  the  scale 
of  that  which  crushed  the  Emperor  Theodore.  We  suppose  that 
by  despatching  15,000  men  and  20,000  camp  followers,  with 
mountain  artillery,  and  the  means  of  sinking  deep  wells  in 
the  Desert,  we  might  in  three  months  master  the  Mahdi ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain,  for  he  could  retreat  into  regions 
whither  we  could  not  follow,  and  return  the  day  after  our  in¬ 
evitable  withdrawal.  Such  an  expedition,  however,  would  cost 
this  country  twenty  millions,  and  would  be  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  country  which  we  have  previously  declared 
our  determination  neither  to  protect  in  the  diplomatic  sense,  nor 
to  annex.  We  do  not  believe  Parliament  would  permit  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  regard  the  constant  incentives  now 
being  addressed  to  the  Government  to  “  restore  British  prestige 
in  the  Soudan  ”  as  so  much  waste  of  breath.  The  Spectator 
is  no  advocate  of  non-intervention  irrespective  of  circumstances, 
but  this  country  has  enough  to  do  without  entering  the  end¬ 
less  expanses  of  the  Soudan  in  order  to  restore  the  slave- 
dealers,  who  will  at  once  recover  all  the  power  we  may  be  able 
to  wrench  from  the  Mahdi.  We  are  not  going  to  remain 
there,  and  the  Egyptian  Pashas,  if  we  entrust  the  country  to 
them  once  more,  will  be  overthrown  within  a  month  of  our  \ 
withdrawal.  The  invasion  of  the  Soudan  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  short  of  that,  there  is  no  summary  way  out 
of  the  difficulties.  We  can,  as  we  believe,  do  nothing 
but  wait,  throw  up  works  at  Assouan,  as  we  are  doing,  and 
leave  it  to  the  Mahdi  to  attack,  if  he  will ;  and  that  waiting 
policy  is  not  a  pleasant  one  for  us.  It  may  last  years,  and  we 
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are  fettered  while  it  lasts,  for  we  are  responsible  for  Egypt, 
yet  not  its  possessors,  and  unable,  while  invasion  is  feared,  to 
insist  on  the  carrying-out  of  the  reforms  which  the  Egyptian 
Ministry,  so  long  as  they  have  the  excuse  of  war  to  offer,  will 
declare  the  Egyptian  Treasury  too  poor  to  undertake.  There 
is,  however,  no  other  course  to  pur’sue,  and  fortunately  Egypt, 
unless  attacked  from  the  Syrian  side  also,  is  the  most  defensible 
of  countries.  The  river  will  not  help  the  Mahdi,  his  march, 
when  he  moves,  must  be  slower  than  the  voyage  of  steamers 
from  England  or  Bombay,  and  at  Assouan  the  cultivated  belt 
narrows,  till  five  thousand  Englishmen  could  hold  it  against  any 
number  of  half-drilled  troops,  even  if  they  are  as  brave  as 
many  of  the  tribes  whom  the  Mahdi  is  supposed  to  lead.  We 
can  wait  safely  enough,  but  the  waiting  impedes  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  while  it  deprives  Egypt  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  which  would  spring  from  a  Protectorate,  leaves  us  without 
liberty  even  to  retire. 


MR.  H.  GLADSTONE  AT  LEEDS. 

F  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  as  Member  for  Leeds,  always 
represented  his  father,  his  speech  of  Saturday  to  the 
Bramley  Liberal  Club,  Leeds,  would  be  the  most  serious  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Recess.  That,  however,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  the 
case,  Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  like  any  other  Member,  speaking  his 
own  opinions,  modified  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  those  of 
the  constituents  who  return  him.  Still,  the  junior  Member 
for  Leeds,  besides  being  a  man  who  thinks,  hears  a  great  deal, 
and  when  he  points  out  a  new  and  apparently  practicable 
course  of  action  which  the  Government  may  adopt,  he  is 
entitled  to  attention,  more  especially  when  his  view  either  is 
supported,  or  seems  to  be  supported,  by  hints  in  a  very  frank 
speech  delivered  by  Lord  Granville.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
does  not  think,  he  told  his  electors,  that  the  rejection  of 
the  Franchise  Bill  would  entail  an  immediate  dissolution.  “  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  the  Ministry  were  to  dissolve  Parliament 
because  the  Lords  threw  a  Bill  out,  however  important  it 
might  be,  they  would  be  admitting  a  dangerous  principle,  and 
giving  too  much  power  to  the  House  of  Lords, — a  power  which, 
on  many  occasions,  they  might  dangerously  misuse.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  present  Administration,  the  Lords 
threw  out  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill ;  but  the 
Government  did  not  resign,  because  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  that  they  should  do  a  deal  of  work  before 
they  left  office.  He  did  not  himself  believe  the  House  of  Lords 
would  throw  out  the  whole  of  the  County  Franchise  Bill.  He 
believed  they  would  throw  out  that  part  which  related  to 
Ireland,  and  if  they  threw  out  that  part ,  it  would  he  equivalent 
to  rejecting  the  whole  Bill.  But  he  saw  not  the  smallest  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  then  keep  to  their  position 
for  a  time,  and  quietly  go  forward  with  other  important 
measures,  such  as  the  reform  of  the  government  of  London 
and  the  reform  of  local  government  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Aud  when  they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  pass  those 
measures  to  which  they  had  been  pledged,  then  they  could 
again  take  up  the  challenge,  pass  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  send 
it  up  to  the  Lords,  when  that  House  could  choose  whether 
they  would  accept  the  Bill,  or  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
Liberal  Government  to  meet  them  in  the  face  of  the  country.” 
If  the  Lords  threw  out  the  Municipal  Bills  also,  then  he  admitted 
they  would  be  rejecting  all  legislation,  and  would  force  an 
appeal  to  the  country  ;  but  then,  said  the  speaker,  “  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  go  to  the  country  not  on  any  particular  measure, 
but  as  against  the  House  of  Lords.”  In  other  words,  a 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  modification,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  its  present  absolute  power  of  forbidding 
legislation,  would  become  indispensable.  Mr.  H.  Gladstone 
did  not,  however,  believe  the  Lords  would  take  this  suicidal 
course,  and  evidently  thought  that  the  Government  would  be 
wise  to  take  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  passing  its  London 
Bill  and  its  County  Government  Bill,  and  utilising  the  next 
Session,  or  even  an  intermediate  Session,  to  bring  its  Reform 
projects  once  more  distinctly  before  the  nation.  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  possibly  entertains  the  same  idea,  for  he  also  hinted,  in 
his  speech  to  the  London  and  Counties  Liberal  Union  on 
Tuesday,  that  he  had  some  doubts  about  a  dissolution,  anc. 
though  he  may  have  meant  that  he  thought  it  possible  that 
the  Lords  might  pass  the  Franchise  Bill,  he  must  be  well 
aware  that  Lord  Salisbury  thinks  this  a  measure  which  ought 
only  to  be  accepted  after  the  Government  has  consulted  the 
old  constituencies.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  fact,  thinks  that  the 
farmers,  dreading  the  labourers’  votes,  and  irritated  about  the 
foot-and-mouth-disease,  will  restore  to  the  Tories  a  monopoly 
of  the  county  seats,  and  is  eager  for  a  dissolution. 


The  course  of  action  suggested  is  an  astute  one,  and  would, 
we  believe,  secure  to  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  County 
Government  Bill  and  of  a  central  Municipality  for  London  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  and  with  the  fewest  serious  amend¬ 
ments.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Lords,  who  often  show  a 
truer  instinct  in  politics  than  their  leaders,  will  hardly  throw 
out  three  great  Bills,  even  if  Lord  Salisbury  wishes,  for  they 
desire  to  preserve  the  Upper  House,  and  are  well  aware  that 
the  English  people,  though  distinctly  favourable  to  the  Upper 
House  as  an  ornament  to  the  Constitution — a  part  of  its  dress, 
'.ike  a  Judge’s  robe,  which  adds  scenic  dignity  to  what  other¬ 
wise  might  seem  too  bare  and  simple — would  sweep  it  away 
at  once,  if  it  interfered  with  the  more  important  business 
of  life.  Englishmen  cannot  bear,  as  Continentals  can,  to 
live  always  en  blouse  ;  but  their  love  for  black  coats 
on  occasion  does  not  prevent  their  stripping  to  their 
shirt-sleeves,  -when  there  is  work  to  be  done.  We  agree, 
therefore,  that  the  Municipal  Bills  would  be  passed,  which 
would  be  a  great  gain ;  but  we  dread,  as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  another  and  most  dangerous  result.  From  the  moment 
the  Reform  Bill  is  proposed,  it  will  become  the  single  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  body  of  the  people.  They  wish  for  the 
reform  of  county  government,  and  in  London  they  are  much 
more  anxious  about  the  Municipality,  which  they  think  they 
will  be  able  to  influence,  than  Aldermen  suspect ;  but  they 
are  guided  by  instincts  which  tell  them  that  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  is  more  important  for  them,  will  add  more 
directly  to  their  power  than  any  local  measure,  however  exten¬ 
sive,  ©r  however  wisely  planned.  Their  wishes  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  if  it  is  rejected,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  does  not  dissolve,  they  will  feel  that  emotion  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  of  motives  which,  in  England  as  everywhere  else, is 
the  temptation  of  a  democracy.  They  will  not  distrust  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  but  they  will  fear  that  those  men  round  him  who  are  not 
anxious  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  especially  not 
anxious  to  extend  it  in  Ireland,  are  rather  pleased  than  vexed 
at  a  delay,  amidst  which  anything  may  occur  to  make  the 
people  forget  Reform.  The  suspicion  will  be  utterly  unreason¬ 
able,  for  the  strongest  Whig  in  the  country  knows  that  Reform 
is  now  inevitable,  and  that  it  must  extend  to  Ireland,  but  a 
disappointed  multitude  is  seldom  reasonable.  The  lower 
householders  know  that  many  Moderates,  in  their  dread  of 
the  Irish  complication,  have  become  half-hearted  about  the 
suffrage,  they  test  the  earnestness  of  a  Government  by  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  dissolve,  and  they  will  doubt  if  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  is  actually  to  be  carried.  That  this  will  be  the  Irish 
feeling  is  certain,  and  we  hold  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Disturbance  Bill  to  be  peculiarly  unlucky.  It  was 
months  before  the  Irish  believed  that  part  of  the  Liberals 
were  not  secretly  glad  of  the  Lords’  action  in  that  matter ;  and 
if  they  suspect  that  the  Government  is  not  energetic  in  pressing 
their  claim,  all  readiness  to  wait  will  disappear,  and  we  may 
even  see  the  Municipal  Bills  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  to 
compel  the  Dissolution. 

It  is  for  the  Government  to  decide,  upon  knowledge  much 
fuller  than  any  we  can  possess ;  but  in  deciding,  we  trust 
that  this  element  of  suspicion,  exasperated  as  it  has  been  by 
the  known  reluctance  of  many  statesmen  to  include  Ireland 
in  the  measure,  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  are  ourselves 
most  anxious  for  the  speedy  passing  of  the  London  Municipal 
Bill,  and  though  we  had  rather  the  county  voters  were  enfran¬ 
chised  before  the  County  Government  Bill  was  drawn  up,  we 
are  ready  to  trust  the  Cabinet  to  make  that  measure  liberal 
enough,  but  we  do  dread  the  effect  of  voluntary  delay  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  Franchise  Bill,  upon  the  constituencies  at  large.  They 
expect  to  see  the  promise  kept,  and  the  Tories  have  taught 
them  only  too  carefully  to  see  what  mere  postponement,  mere 
delay,  may  be  made  to  mean.  Their  disappointment  may 
seriously  affect  their  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  if  it  does,  we  shall  at  the  next  election 
have  every  Tory  speaker  contrasting  the  performance 
of  the  Government  with  its  promises,  and  every  Radical 
making  excuses  which  will  sound  like  censures.  It  is  most 
annoying  that  such  a  difficulty  should  occur,  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  stopped  by  an  electic  i  which  would  be  wholly 
needless,  if  the  Representatives  of  the  people  really  controlled 
the  action  of  Government  by  themselves  ;  but  then  they  do 
not.  The  people  refuse  as  yet  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  until  they  do,  statesmen 
must  reckon  with  that  body  even  when  it  acts,  as  it  will  do  in 
this  case,  merely  to  thwart  and  perplex  them.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  justification  for  the  Lords’  action  in  throwing  out 
the  Franchise  Bill.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the  nation 
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in  1880,  and  was  settled  in  the  affirmative.  Not  ten  Peers  in 
the  House  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  has  changed, 
or  that  if  a  Tory  majority  were  returned  they  could  avoid 
extending  household  suffrage  to  the  counties.  Yet  because 
Lord  Salisbury  believes  that  a  dissolution  will  weaken  the 
Government,  the  Bill  will  be  thrown  out,  and  two  Dis¬ 
solutions  rendered  inevitable,  instead  of  one,  to  the  stop¬ 
page  of  all  progressive  work,  possibly  for  three  years. 
There  is,  however,  no  remedy,  and  will  be  none  till  the 
people  perceive,  as  statesmen  already  begin  to  do,  that 
the  absolute  veto  of  the  Lords  is  an  anachronism  which 
may  yet  make  the  movement  of  the  Legislative  machine 
impossible,  and  which  even  now  creates  almost  unendurable 
friction  and  delay.  We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  we 
hardly  perceive  it ;  but  just  consider  the  meaning  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  Government  like  this,  entirely  trusted  and 
with  an  overwhelming  majority,  is  compelled  to  consider  not 
what  course  of  business  is  best  for  the  nation,  but  what  will 
least  irritate  a  few  gentlemen  whose  ideas  are  almost 
avowedly  out  of  harmony  with  those  alike  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people.  If  that  people  woke  up  to  it 
for  a  single  week,  the  absurdity  would  end  ;  but  it  has 
not  awakened,  and  the  Government  is  forced  to  think,  first  of 
all,  of  strategical  tactics  which  may  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
is  right — and  he  may  be  right,  though  he  speaks,  of  course, 
only  for  himself — the  Bill  creating  a  Municipality  for  London 
and  the  County  Government  Bill  are  to  pass  with  unexpected 
ease,  because  a  few  dozen  estated  gentlemen  think  the  County 
Franchise  in  Ireland  should  be  kept  up  at  a  figure  under  which 
Mr.  Parnell  is  the  most  powerful  personage  in  the  Island.  Is 
a  system  under  which  such  an  absurdity  is  possible  Representa¬ 
tive  Government  at  all  ? 


MR.  FORSTER  ON  REFORM. 

R.  FORSTER'S  very  important  speech  at  Bradford  on 
Reform  will  give,  we  hope,  the  coup  (le  grace  to  more 
than  one  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  treatment  of  the 
Reform  question  by  the  Liberal  party.  In  the  first  place,  after 
what  he  has  said — with  his  large  experience  of  the  Irish  diffi¬ 
culty  in  its  most  envenomed  form — it  will  be  simply  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  Liberal  “  Cave  ”  to  hope  for  success  in  opposing 
the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  next  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Forster’s 
remarks  on  this  question  are,  indeed,  so  weighty  that  they  will 
go  far,  we  think,  to  convince  all  impartial  thinkers  who  have  any 
doubts  on  the  subject  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake, 
both  in  the  interest  of  Irish  order  and  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  union  between  the  two  countries,  to  exclude  Ireland  from  the 
proposed  Reform  Bill.  In  the  interest  of  Irish  order  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  says  Mr.  Forster,  because  nothing  would  add 
more  to  the  influence  of  the  party  of  sedition — or  to  that  of 
the  outrage-mongers — than  to  force  an  agitation  on  Ireland, 
instead  of  removing  the  arena  of  agitation  from  Ireland  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  the  Parnellites  be  as 
strong  as  they  can  make  themselves  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
— by  the  use,  we  mean,  of  the  same  privileges  as  are  granted 
to  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, — and  whatever  effect  it  may 
have  on  our  legislation,  it  will,  at  least,  remove  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  struggle  from  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  the  precincts 
of  Westminster  ;  and  that  must  be  a  very  great  gain  to  the 
cause  of  order  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Union  between  the  two  countries,  nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous  than  to  proclaim  openly  that  there 
is  no  such  political  union  at  all,  that  we  insist  on  governing 
the  Irish  on  completely  different  principles  from  those  which 
we  apply  to  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  ;  and  not  only  on 
governing  them  on  different  principles,  but  on  principles 
becoming  more  and  more  different  with  every  change  which 
we  make  in  our  own  franchise.  As  Mr.  Forster  truly  hints,  a 
union  which  is  no  union,  which  is  violated  flagrantly  by  the 
very  people  who  maintain  the  Union,  cannot  possibly  be  de¬ 
fended  on  any  excuse  that  will  hold  water  for  a  moment.  And 
for  Liberals,  as  Liberals,  to  admit  that  they  cannot  pretend  to 
justify  what  they,  nevertheless,  intend  to  do,  is  to  give  up  the 
very  principle  of  Liberalism,  and  declare  for  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment. 

But  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  has  not  only  contributed  something 
very  considerable  to  get  rid  finally  of  this  difficulty  of  Lord 
Hartington’s  ;  it  has,  we  think,  gone  a  great  way  towards  getting 
rid  of  another  difficulty  too.  Lord  Hartington  is  much  puzzled 
as  to  what  the  Government  ought  to  propose  concerning  the 
property  qualification  for  county  voters.  Mr.  Forster’s  advice 


is  clear, — abolish  it.  We  entirely  believe  Mr.  Forster  to  be  in 
the  right.  So  soon  as  you  have  a  residential  franchise  for 
both  counties  and  boroughs,  you  want  no  further  franchise  at 
all.  A  correspondent  contends,  in  another  column,  that  a 
son  living  with  his  father  may  fairly  acquire  a  county  vote 
by  buying  or  receiving  from  his  father  a  freehold  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resides ;  and  he  thinks  that  so  long  as  you 
insist  on  his  residing  in  the  county  for  which  he  votes,  this 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  abuse.  But  the  answer  is  simple, 
and  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Morley  in  his  speech  at  Newcastle 
on  Wednesday.  There  is  no  pretence  that  will  be  tolerated  by 
the  boroughs  for  giving  the  county  voters  any  qualification 
which  you  do  not  extend  to  the  borough  voters.  If  you 
are  to  allow  of  a  residential  property  qualification  in  the 
county,  you  must  allow  a  residential  property  qualification  in 
boroughs  too,  and  so  you  will  admit  a  number  of  new  scandals 
exactly  akin  to  those  which  have  so  often  been  complained  of 
in  counties, — the  manufacture  of  qualifications  for  their  young 
relatives  by  rich  men  who  wish  to  acquire  a  very  prominent  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  borough  in  which  they  reside.  The  question  really 
is  between  the  abolition  of  these  manufactured  qualifications  for 
the  county,  or  the  legalisation  of  these  manufactured  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  borough.  Is  it  desirable  that  either  in  the 
county  or  in  the  borough,  a  rich  man  should  be  allowed  to 
manufacture  qualifications  for  those  who  might  easily  obtain  a 
vote  for  themselves,  if  they  chose,  and  are  too  indolent  to 
do  so?  Is  it  desirable  that  the  number  of  these  nepotist 
voters, — for  in  fact  that  is  the  danger,  even  though 
the  condition  of  residence  be  enforced, — should  be  in¬ 
creased,  either  for  the  county  or  for  the  borough?  We  have 
always  pleaded  for  abolishing  them  altogether,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  get  Mr.  Forster’s  great  authority  for  our  proposal. 
“  One  man,  one  vote,’’  is  a  very  simple  rule,  and  a  very  sound 
rule  on  which  to  found  the  franchise  of  the  future.  The 
faggot-votes  must,  somehow,  be  got  rid  of, — that  every  Liberal 
admits ;  but  we  shall  weaken  our  hands  immensely  in  sweeping 
away  the  faggot-votes,  if  we  do  not  declare  strongly  against 
these  nepotist  qualifications  for  men  who,  though  they  may 
be  residents,  yet  are  qualified  by  their  richer  relations  solely 
because  these  qualifications  enhance  their  own  political  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  county  or  the  borough  for  which  they  create 
them. 

It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Forster  pleading  so 
strongly  for  our  own  view  that  the  true  security  against  the 
extinction  of  minorities  is  to  approximate,  as  far  as  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  proper  regard  for  history,  towards  the  principle 
of  large  electorates  returning  only  a  single  Member  each.  We 
are  as  thoroughly  persuaded  as  we  can  be  that  the  objection 
which  is  raised  against  this  proposal  on  the  strength  of  the 
experience  gained  in  municipal-ward  elections,  is  a  misleading 
one.  Very  few  municipal  wards  would  be  so  large  and  im¬ 
portant  as  the  new  electorates  for  which  we  contend.  If  a 
population  of  about  50,000  is  to  be  the  ideal  of  an  electorate 
returning  one  Member,  that  means  something  very  different 
from  an  ordinary  municipal  ward,  and  implies  the  interests  of  a 
great  borough,  which,  once  excited  by  a  general  Parliamentary 
contest,  would  not  admit  of  the  kind  of  contests  to  which  the 
story  of  some  of  our  municipalities  have  accustomed  us. 
Especially  if  the  determination  of  boundaries  were  left,  as  we 
desire  to  leave  it,  to  a  Commission  composed  equally  of  men  of 
both  parties,  with  some  moderate  Constitutional  President,  and 
if  they  were  told  that  they  should  endeavour  to  create  political 
constituencies  as  characteristic  as  possible,  we  might,  we 
think,  easily  secure  in  any  great  borough  electorates  as  dis¬ 
tinct  and  politically  significant  as  Hackney  and  Westminster, 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  Chelsea,  and  Marylebone,  Finsbury, 
Lambeth,  Southwark,  and  Greenwich.  But  the  real  difficulty 
is,  as  Mr.  Forster  puts  it,  what  a  good  Liberal  could  propose 
as  the  alternative  scheme  for  a  great  borough  like  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  the  rest.  We  find  some 
Liberals  who  seriously  propose  that  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
shall  have  six  Members,  and  every  Liverpool  elector  six  votes, 
without  the  right  to  give  more  than  one  vote  to  each  candi¬ 
date  for  whom  he  votes.  The  result,  we  say,  would  be  that 
practically  all  Liberals  would  vote  for  the  list  of  six  most 
approved  by  the  Liberal  Party,  and  all  Conservatives  for  the  list 
of  six  most  approved  by  the  Conservative  Party,  and  that  during 
a  Liberal  wave  of  feeling,  Liverpool  would  have  only  six  Liberals 
to  represent  it,  while  during  a  Conservative  reaction  it  would 
have  only  six  Conservatives  to  represent  it.  We  can  imagine, 
as  Mr.  Forster  can  imagine,  nothing  more  mischievous.  Some 
of  those  who  favour  this  scheme  say  that  it  would  not  be  so, 
that  all  moderate  Liberals  would  choose  out  four  Liberals  and 
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two  moderate  Conservatives,  and  all  moderate  Conservatives  four 
Conservatives  and  two  moderate  Liberals,  and  that  in  tliis  way 
the  majority  would  gain  four  representatives,  and  the  minority 
two.  We  do  not  believe  it.  In  a  General  Election,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  gain  of  a  few  seats.  No  hearty  Liberal  would 
be  willing  directly  to  cripple  his  party’s  chances  by  voting  for 
two  opponents,  nor  would  any  hearty  Conservative  tolerate 
such  a  proposal.  The  present  writer  happens  to  have  had  the 
chance  of  asking  one  of  the  most  moderate  Liberals  he  knows, 
and  one  of  the  most  moderate  Conservatives,  whether  anything 
would  induce  him  so  to  mar  the  party  influence  of  his  vote, 
and  in  both  cases  the  answer  was  a  prompt  negative.  Besides, 
what  this  scheme  means  is  delivering  over  the  effectual 
representation  of  large  boroughs  to  the  mercy  of  political 
partisans,  who,  if  they  extended  that  mercy  once,  might  repent 
them  of  their  weakness  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  ex¬ 
tend  it  no  more.  Whatever  representation  the  people  get,  they 
should  get  by  right,  and  not  through  the  clemency  of  opponents. 

Whatever  plan  is  chosen,  of  this  we  are  sure, — that 
the  plan  of  allowing  large  constituencies  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  group  of  Members  all  of  whom  may  be 
returned  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  voters,  will  find  little 
favour  in  Parliament  with  statesmen  of  any  school,  and 
even  the  present  thoroughly  discredited  minority  principle  of 
voting  would  be  preferred  to  it.  Mr.  Forster  is,  we  believe, 
right,  that  the  judicious  subdivision  of  very  large  constitu¬ 
encies,  and  their  representation  by  a  single  Member,  no  voter 
having  more  than  one  vote,  is  by  far  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  nation  has  to  consider. 


ENGLISH  JURIES  AND  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

HE  character  of  Irish  Juries  has  been  relatively  vindicated 
in  a  very  unexpected  way.  They  have  not  been  proved 
to  be  universally  trustworthy,  but  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
no  worse  than  some  English  Juries.  When  a  man,  suspected 
on  very  good  grounds  of  having  murdered  an  agent  or  carded 
a  tenant  who  had  paid  his  rent,  found  that  twelve  of  his 
neighbours  could  always  be  relied  on  for,  at  least,  a  disagree¬ 
ment  among  themselves,  Englishmen  used  to  moralise  over 
the  extraordinary  inability  of  Irishmen  to  understand  that  the 
function  of  a  Jury  is  simply  to  give  an  honest  verdict,  on  the 
facts  submitted  to  them.  On  Tuesday  last,  two  English 
Juries  in  succession  showed  a  similar  inability  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  opinion.  They  were  impanelled  to  decide 
whether  a  prisoner  had  really  robbed  his  employers  ;  but  what 
two.  in  one  case  and  one  in  another  insisted  on  considering  was, 
whether  they  liked  the  way  in  which  these  employers  carried 
on  their  business.  Upon  this  question  not  one  of  the  three 
had  any  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.  They  all  thought 
the  conduct  of  the  employers  so  bad  as  to  exempt  the 
Jury  from  the  obligation  of  doing  them  justice.  The 
issue  which  they  put  to  themselves  was  not, — Is  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  theft  ?  but, — Do  his  employers  deserve 
outlawry  ?  For  outlawry,  and  nothing  less,  is  what  these 
jurymen  really  aimed  at  inflicting  upon  the  unfortunate 
prosecutors.  By  refusing  so  much  as  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  evidence  upon  the  question  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt  or 
innocence,  they  pronounced,  so  far  as  they  could,  that  the 
prosecutors  were  not  men  to  whom  justice  was  owing.  They 
had  put  themselves,  by  their  own  act  and  deed,  out  of  the  pale 
of  civilised  society.  If  every  man’s  hand  was  not  against  them, 
it  ought  to  be  so.  Under  any  circumstances,  this  would  be  a 
grave  conclusion  for  jurymen  to  come  to.  It  would  mean  that 
they  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  inflicted 
the  heaviest  of  social  penalties,  without  hearing  counsel  plead 
or  witnesses  give  their  evidence.  When  the  real  offence  of  the 
employers  in  question  is  taken  into  account,  the  marvel  is  still 
greater.  We  wonder  not  merely  that  two,  if  not  three,  jury¬ 
men  should  have  been  found  to  pass  such  a  sentence  without 
trial,  but  that  two,  if  not  three,  jurymen  should  have  been 
found  to  think  the  offence  attributed  to  the  employers  worthy 
of  punishment  at  all. 

The  prisoner  whose  guilt  or  innocence  was  thus  strangely 
put  aside  had  been  a  shop-walker  in  the  Grocery  Department 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society,  and  in  that 
capacity  was  alleged  to  have  been  concerned  in  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  fraud.  The  trial  went  on  as  usual  until  the 
close  of  the  prosecuting  counsel’s  address ;  but  at  that  point 
one  of  the  jury  rose  and  said  that  the  foreman  and  himself 
were  of  opinion  that  Co-operative  Societies  were  a  “  lot  of 
blacklegs,” — a  phrase  which  he  afterwards  explained  to  mean 
that  the  “  military  men  and  civil  servants”  by  whom  Co¬ 


operative  Stores  are  carried  on  “  cheated  honest  tradesmen  out 
of  their  livelihood.’’  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Recorder  reminded 
the  two  jurors  that  the  sole  question  for  their  consideration 
was  whether  the  prisoner  had  really  committed  the  offence 
with  which  he  stood  charged.  What  he  defined  as  the  sole 
question  for  their  consideration  was  not  the  sole  question 
that  these  jurors  thought  proper  to  consider.  They  chose  to 
add  to  it  the  question  whether  men  who  had,  so  to  say, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  carrying  on  a  co-operative 
store,  had  any  right  to  look  for  justice  at  the  hands  of 
their  countrymen,  and  this  question  seemed  to  two  jurors 
to  be  too  plain  to  need  discussion.  The  Directors  and 
Managers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society, 
being  a  “  lot  of  blacklegs,”  had  forfeited  all  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  law.  It  might  have  been  thought, 
perhaps,  that  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  these  Jury¬ 
men  was  only  an  ingenious  method  of  getting  excused 
from  further  attendance.  If  their  plea  was  accepted,  they 
would  get  out  of  the  box  at  once,  and  for  that  day,  at  all 
events,  be  free  to  go  about  their  business.  But  when  this  had 
actually  happened,  another  incident  occurred  which  showed 
that  this  theory  was,  at  all  events,  not  universally  true.  Two 
other  jurors  took  the  places  of  the  two  who  felt  so  much  doubt 
of  their  own  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  rest  of  the  dav 
was  spent  in  trying  the  case.  When  the  Recorder  had  summed 
up,  the  Jury  retired,  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  they 
came  back  into  Court  to  announce  their  hopeless  disagreement. 
Eleven  out  of  the  twelve,  it  seemed,  had  come  to  a  conclusion, 
and  were  ready  to  give  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  it.  But 
one  still  held  out.  He  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy, — the  only 
ground,  apparently,  for  holding  this  to  be  possible  being  the 
circumstance  that  his  employers  were  the  Army  and  Navy  Co¬ 
operative  Society.  They  were  bad  enough  for  anything  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  they  were  bad  enough  for  this.  With  a  juror  of 
this  way  of  thinking,  there  was  plainly  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
he  and  his  fellows  were  accordingly  discharged  without  giving 
a  verdict. 

The  case  has,  no  doubt,  a  ludicrous  side  to  it,  but  it  has  a 
serious  side  as  well.  Justice  in  England  largely  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  average  Juryman  may  be  trusted  to 
give  a  fair  verdict  upon  the  facts  as  laid  before  him  ;  that  he 
will  not  be  led  away  by  any  a  priori  considerations,  such  as 
his  feelings  towards  the  class  to  which  the  prosecutor  or  the 
prisoner  belongs ;  that  he  will  feel  that  the  objects  of  his  dis¬ 
like  and  those  of  his  love  have  an  equal  title  to  receive  their 
deserts  at  his  hands.  Is  it  really  true  that  English  tradesmen 
are  so  completely  a  prey  to  class  prejudice,  that  they  are  no 
longer  willing  to  protect  the  members  of  Co-operative  Societies 
against  robbery  ?  It  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  this  pre¬ 
judice  that  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  That,  if  need  be, 
can  be  easily  remedied  in  the  future.  It  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  exclude  shopkeepers  from  juries  which  have  to  try  a 
servant  of  a  Co-operative  Society,  or  to  send  all  such  cases 
before  a  special  jury.  But  when  one  or  other  of  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  the  fact  would  remain  that 
English  Shopkeepers — the  natural  representatives  of  the 
English  Middle-class — are  ignorant  enough  and  dishonest 
enough  to  treat  Co-operative  distribution  as  an  offence, 
which  deprives  those  who  commit  it  of  that  protec¬ 
tion  against  robbery  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  laws 
against  theft  to  ensure  to  every  citizen.  We  say,  ignor¬ 
ant  enough  and  dishonest  enough,  but  really  it  is  the  ignor¬ 
ance  more  than  the  dishonesty  that  is  surprising.  If  the 
Co-operative  Societies  were  really  all  that  these  Jurors  think 
them,  it  would  hardly  be  matter  for  wonder  if  English  Shop¬ 
keepers  regarded  a  charge  brought  by  them  against  their  ser¬ 
vants  as  one  of  those  quarrels  among  thieves  which  are  chiefly 
interesting  as  helping  honest  men  to  come  by  their  own.  But 
the  sole  reason  for  affixing  this  character  to  Co-operative 
Societies  is  that  they  have  undersold  the  Shopkeepers.  That 
is  the  one  thing  that  they  have  done  to  earn  the  title  of  black¬ 
legs.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  shopkeepers  should  be  angry 
when  they  see  members  of  the  Services  becoming  traders  on 
their  own  account.  It  is  unreasonajy1,^  indeed,  because  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  State  has  a  right  to  spend  his  leisure  how  he 
likes  ;  and  unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to  make  good 
the  loss  which  its  servants  would  sustain  by  being  forced 
to  buy  at  retail  instead  of  at  wholesale  prices,  it  has  no 
business  to  forbid  his  giving  a  part  of  it  to  getting  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Still,  unreasonable  as  the 
anger  of  the  shopkeepers  is,  it  is  not  unnatural ;  whereas,  the 
ignorance  which  leads  them  to  attribute  pretty  nearly  every 
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crime  to  men  who  have,  in  fact,  done  nothing  but  rival  them 
in  business,  strikes  us  as  something  altogether  out  of  the 
common.  They  would  not  refuse  to  convict  a  man  who  had 
robbed  a  brother-shopkeeper,  though  that  brother-shopkeeper 
might  have  taken  away  half  their  customers.  Why  should 
they  feel  so  differently  when,  instead  of  a  brother-shopkeeper, 
the  sinner  is  a  Joint-Stock  Company  ? 


THE  LONG  VACATION. 

TRULY,  the  pace  of  progress  in  England  is  “  killingly 
slow.”  Among  the  good  things  which  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  was  expected  to  bestow  upon  its  supporters  and  the 
country,  were  cheap  law  and  speedy  justice.  It  took  close 
upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
reform  judicial  procedure,  whether  in  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  or  Chancery.  It  took  twenty  years  more  until  the 
“Courts  that  were  manifold  dwindled  to  divers  Divisions  of 
one,”  thereby  avoiding  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  delay  and 
expense  to  suitors.  It  has  taken  half  a  century  to  bring 
about  any  abatement  of  another  of  the  great  legal  nuisances, 
the  suspension  of  all  law  for  a  quarter  of  the  year.  Now  that 
the  abatement  has  been  made,  it  is  a  very  halting  remedy, 
indeed.  The  Council  of  Judges  has  been  educated  up  to 
accept,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  reform  which 
it  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote  when  proposed  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  two  years  ago,  and  has  actually  consented 
to  shorten  the  Long  Vacation, — by  nearly  a  fortnight.  The 
sittings  are  to  end  on  August  12th,  instead  of  the  10th,  and 
are  to  begin  again  on  October  24th,  instead  of  November  2nd. 
After  the  tremendous  flourish  of  trumpets  with  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  intentions  were  promulgated  in  the  leading 
journal,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  what  a  poor  little 
result  has  followed.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Lord  Selborne 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  that  no  better  measure  could 
have  been  extracted  from  his  colleagues  on  the  Bench.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  suppose 
that  they  have  satisfied  the  public  demand  in  this  matter.  If 
a  whole  month  had  been  bodily  cut  off  the  Long  Vacation  at 
the  end,  if  the  sittings  were  to  begin  on  October  2nd,  in¬ 
stead  of  November  2nd,  it  is  possible  that  if  the  public  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  completely  and  for  ever,  yet  it  would 
have  had  its  mouth  stopped  for  a  very  long  time.  As  it  is,  in 
these  miserable  thirteen  days  it  has  only  been  given  enough  to 
make  it  ask  for  more. 

What  the  public  asks,  and  has  asked  for  a  century,  and  will 
continue  to  ask  until  it  gets  a  satisfactory  answer,  is, — Why 
should  there  be  a  Long  Vacation  at  all  ?  Why  for  a  fifth 
of  the  year  should  there  not  only  be  no  Courts  sitting, 
but  the  possibility  of  preparation  for  the  time  when  the 
Courts  begin  to  sit  again  be  denied  to  suitors  or  would- 
be  suitors  ?  Why  should  not  only  the  Judges,  but  the 
Registrars  and  other  officials,  get  ten  weeks’  holiday  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expense,  and  meanwLile  the  public  themselves  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  own  legal  business,  and  deliver  pleadings,  and  so 
make  their  cases  ripe  for  the  return  of  the  holiday-makers  ? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Judges  alone,  of  all  public  servants, 
require  ten  or  twelve  weeks’  holiday  at  a  stretch.  They,  no  doubt, 
work  their  brains  harder  than  the  ordinary  Mr.  Ten-to-four  ; 
but  then  they  also  are  paid  in  thousands,  while  he  is  paid  in 
hundreds,  and  their  work  has  considerably  more  variety  and  con¬ 
siderably  less  drudgery  than  his.  Moreover,  it  is  only  the  Judges 
of  the  High  Courts  who  need  this  lengthy  repose.  The  County- 
Court  Judges,  who  are  made  of  the  same  stuff,  and  work  even 
harder,  do  not  get  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.  But  even 
if  the  work  of  the  Judges  were  so  tremendous  as  to  need  such 
lengthy  relaxation,  the  holiday  ought  not  to  be  taken,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  by  the  whole  body  at  once.  If  a  Long 
Vacation  be  indeed  necessary,  it  should  be  taken  by  the  Judges 
in  rotation.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  are  not  enough 
Judges  to  be  able  to  spare  half  a  dozen  at  a  time.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  true  ;  but  it  is  a  reason  for  having  more  Judges, 
not  for  taking  them  all  off  work  together.  More  Judges,  in¬ 
deed,  are  imperatively  required.  The  abolition  of  the  Long 
Vacation  would  make  the  requirement  even  more  apparent 
than  it  is.  A  serious  curtailment  of  it  might,  for  the  moment, 
make  the  requirement  less  apparent.  But  the  relief,  if  any 
(which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Cause  Lists,  is  doubtful), 
would  only  be  for  the  moment.  Every  improvement  in 
the  law,  and  every  increase  of  facilities  given  to  the  suitor, 
will  for  a  long  time  to  come  increase  the  number  of  cases 
and  of  suitors.  But  the  question  of  legal  vacations  must  be 
treated  independently  of  the  question  of  the  supply  of  Judges. 


The  present  inadequate  staff  may  be  an  additional  reason  for 
curtailing  vacations ;  it  cannot  be  an  adequate  reason  for 
keeping  them  as  they  are. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why,  even  if  the  Courts  are  shut, 
there  should  be  a  stoppage  put  to  pleadings  which  are  matters 
between  the  parties,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  august 
repose  of  Judges.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  however,  that  the 
Judges  are  averse  to  any  shortening  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
whether  for  themselves  or  others.  Having  attained  to 
that  haven  of  rest,  the  Bench,  they  desire  to  enjoy  their 
dignity  with  as  much  otium  as  possible.  Moreover,  remember¬ 
ing  the  terrible  wear-and-tear  which,  as  leaders  of  the  Bar, 
they  have  had  to  undergo,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  professional 
men,  they  naturally  carry  with  them  a  notion  that  the  Long 
Vacation  is  an  ordinance  of  Providence  and  a  necessity  of  Nature. 
But  though  the  exhausted  “  nature  ”  of  Queen’s  Counsel  may 
require  to  “  know  no  law  ”  for  twelve  weeks,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  hungry  junior,  the  eager  solicitor,  and  the 
anxious  suitor  are  in  need  of  the  same  vacuum.  The  hungry 
junior,  indeed,  has  not  given  tongue  on  the  question.  He  has 
no  means  of  doing  so.  But  if  the  silent  evidence  of  his 
multitudinous  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vacation 
Court  can  be  trusted,  he  would  plump  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Vacation,  if  only  because  it  might  lead  to  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  briefs.  The  Solicitors  have  spoken  with  no 
uncertain  voice  in  favour  of  the  reform.  Indeed,  as  solicitors 
mostly  hunt  in  couples,  if  not  in  trios  or  quartets,  and  can, 
therefore,  always  have  an  alter  ego  to  represent  them  when 
away,  it  is  obvious  that  the  closing  of  the  Courts  for  so  many 
days  simply  means  the  loss  of  so  many  chances  of  making 
money.  It  is  pretended,  however,  that  the  anxious  suitor 
is  only  anxious  for  his  holiday  as  soon  as  August  comes, 
and  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  cry  out,  if  he  was  dragged 
back  to  recover  his  property  or  clear  his  character  very  long 
before  November.  It  may  be  that  in  days  when  nearly  all 
England  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  wanted  to  go  off  and 
do  its  harvesting  and  autumnal  ploughing,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  could  get  all  their  cases  heard  in  a  few  days  of  Guild¬ 
hall  sittings  or  Assizes,  that  this  pretence  was  a  reality.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  put  forward  as  a  serious  argument  to-day. 
Indeed,  the  suitor,  as  represented  by  the  lay  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  has  shown  dangerous  symptoms  of  rebellion,  and  of 
taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  Two  years  ago,  a 
motion  to  curtail  the  Long  Vacation  was  only  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  few  votes.  A  gallant  attack  on  that 
institution,  led  by  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  last  year,  in  the  debate  on 
the  new  Rules  of  Procedure,  failed,  because  the  actual  motion 
made  would  not  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  was  made 
in  a  House  almost  wholly  consisting  of  lawyers,  not  because 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  it.  In  fact,  the  Long 
Vacation  is  advantageous  only  to  a  score  or  two  of  leading 
barristers,  to  her  Majesty’s  Judges,  and  perhaps  to  some  of 
those  ornamental  young  gentlemen  who  call,  as  it  were,  at 
the  Bar,  on  the  road  to  the  county  bench  or  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament.  To  every  one  else,  it  is  an  obstruction.  To  the 
suitors,  it  is  an  unmitigated  wrong,  a  delay  and  denial  of 
justice,  clean  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  “  in 
that  case  made  and  provided.”  Nor  will  it  be  long  before 
another  attack  is  made  on  this  antiquated  institution.  The  days 
of  the  Long  Vacation  will  soon  be  cut  even  shorter  than  they 
now  are.  If  the  Council  of  Judges  do  not  educate  themselves 
up  to  the  cutting  place,  as  another  august  council  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  rash  and  irreverent  outsiders  may  try  their  own 
hands  at  the  scissors,  and  perhaps  cut  it  off  altogether.  Some 
way  or  another,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  reform  will  get 
itself  effected,  and  our  sons  will  wonder  how  it  was  that  the 
interests  of  the  many  were  so  long  sacrificed  to  the  convenience 
of  the  few. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
rpHE  Australian  Conference  has  been  in  one  way  a  success. 

I  It  wras  supposed  that  the  jealousies  of  the  Colonies  were 
still  too  keen  to  allow  of  Federation,  but  the  pressure  of  events 
has  been  severe,  the  necessity  for  union  in  foreign  policy  has 
convinced  the  people,  and  the  local  statesmen  ai'e  unusually 
resolute.  The  Delegates,  by  avoiding  one  or  two  delicate  ques¬ 
tions,  one  of  them  being  the  site  of  the  capital,  have  obtained 
unanimity,  and  have  resolved  “  that  the  time  has  arrived  at 
which  a  complete  Federal  Union  of  the  Australian  Colonies  can 
be  attained.”  They  have  therefore  drawn  up  a  Bill,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament,  under  which  all  Colonies  which  accept 
the  measure  shall  form  a  Federation,  to  be  called,  doubtless, 
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either  the  “  Australian  Dominion”  or  the  “Dominion  of  the 
Pacific,”  and  to  be  governed,  as  regards  most  national 
matters,  by  a  Federal  Council.  This  Council  is  to  consist 
of  two  members  for  each  free  Colony,  and  one  for  each 
Crown  Colony,  who  will  be  appointed,  we  believe,  by  the 
Legislatures,  though  this  is  not  stated  in  the  telegrams.  That 
is,  however,  the  obvious  intention  ;  and  it  is  expected,  more¬ 
over,  as  we  judge  from  some  ad  interim  arrangements,  that  one 
of  the  Councillors  will  always  be  the  Premier  of  the  Colony 
represented.  The  Council  will  meet  once  a  year,  choosing  as 
its  place  of  meeting  each  capital  alternately,  and  will  control 
all  relations  with  Pacific  islanders,  measures  of  defence,  the 
laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  naturalisation,  quarantine,  patents, 
copyright,  bills  of  exchange,  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
procedure,  and  “  some  other  matters  ”  not  specified.  Their 
decisions  will  be  operative  Acts,  binding  upon  all  subjects  of 
the  Dominion,  and  will  be  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty,  through 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony  in  which  the  meeting  is  held. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Constitution  differs  very  widely  from 
that  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  There  is  no  provision  for  a 
Governor-General,  and  none  for  direct  election,  no  Australian 
Ministiy  is  contemplated,  and,  so  far  as  the  telegrams  inform 
us,  no  Executive  other  than  the  Council  itself  is  so  much  as 
hinted  at.  It  is  expected,  obviously,  that  the  Federal  Council 
will  act  in  Executive  matters  as  a  Cabinet,  divide  the  work  as  a 
Cabinet  d  oes,  and  concede  such  headship  as  may  be  necessary  to  an 
elected  Chairman.  That  scheme  as  an  intermediate  one  may  work, 
for  the  Councillors  will,  at  first  at  all  events,  be  the  represen¬ 
tative  men  of  Australia,  and  will  not  be  more  numerous  than 
a  Cabinet ;  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  ultimately  expanded.  It 
will  be  nearly  impossible  to  watch  over  Colonial  Defence  with¬ 
out  permanent  officials,  quite  impossible  to  create  a  Navy 
without  a  Minister  of  Marine,  and  most  difficult  to  keep  up 
the  correspondence  with  the  mother-country  through  Governors 
to  be  changed  in  each  succeeding  year.  We  do  not  believe  either 
that  free  peoples  like  those  of  Australia  will  long  permit  vital 
questions  like  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  questions  im¬ 
pinging  closely  upon  religious  sentiment,  to  be  decided  without 
direct  popular  representation.  It  will  be  necessary,  moreover, 
very  soon  to  create  a  central  Exchequer,  or  the  officers  of  the 
defensive  services  cannot  be  regularly  paid  ;  nor  do  we  quite  see 
how  the  Council  can  work,  unless  some  method  of  increasing  its 
powers,  with  the  consent  of  the  component  Colonies,  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Act.  These,  however,  are  details,  the  main  fact 
being  that  Australians  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  Federation, 
and  of  a  common  governing  body,  with  direct  and  compul¬ 
sory  authority  over  those  laws,  marriage,  divorce,  con¬ 
scription,  commerce,  and  criminal  procedure,  which  more 
than  any  others  tend  to  create  and  maintain  separate 
nationality.  That  is  an  immense  step  forward,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  when  the  plan  has  been  reviewed 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  re-debated  in  the  Colonies,  the 
details  will  be  moulded  into  a  definite  and  practicable  shape. 
The  central  idea,  that  a  Cabinet  is  to  legislate  as  well  as  govern, 
only  embodies  the  fact  already  existing  in  England  and  Canada  ; 
and  a  revisory  power  could  safely  be  entrusted,  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Crown,  to  the  Federal  Council  itself. 

The  Delegates  evidently  contemplate  much  correspondence 
before  these  details  are  settled,  for  they  have  arranged  that 
until  the  Act  is  passed,  the  Premiers  of  the  Colonies  shall 
form  a  Standing  Committee  to  watch  over  its  progress,  with 
power,  should  it  be  needful,  to  call  a  Convention  to  consider 
the  proposals  laid  before  them.  Such  a  Convention  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  necessary  ;  but  correspondence  with  Australia 
is  now  not  long  delayed,  and  we  may  hope  that  by  next  year  the 
complete  draft  of  a  working  Bill,  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Colonies,  may  be  sent  home  to  be  passed.  The  general  sentiment 
in  England  is  for  Federation,  the  Australian  Premiers  are  not 
likely  to  be  dilatory,  and  the  pressure  of  the  convict  question 
may  prove  most  severe.  There  is  a  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  hidden  in  that  question,  as  well  as  a  possibility  of 
European  war.  The  Australians  do  not  mean  to  allow  all  the 
worst  villains  of  France  to  wander  about  their  continent,  even 
if  they  have  to  establish  a  Passport  Law,  or  to  defend  their 
capitals  by  a  torpedo  service  against  a  French  fleet.  They  are, 
even  as  matters  stand,  and  without  English  assistance,  a  good 
deal  more  powerful  than  the  Tonquinese. 


AGNOSTIC  EXAMINATIONS  IN  RELIGION. 

HE  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  at  Oxford  is 
really  due  in  much  greater  measure  to  the  almost  exces- 
sive  Conservatism  of  English  habits,  than  to  anything  like  in¬ 


tolerance  on  the  one  side,  or  scepticism  on  the  other.  When 
Dissenters  were  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  passing  any 
theological  test  in  order  to  obtain  a  University  Degree,  a  strong 
feeling  still  prevailed  that  those  who  do  not  regard  the  old 
examination  in  religious  knowledge  as  a  test,  and  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  undergo  it,  should  be  permitted  to  undergo  it, 
and  not  be  forced  to  accept  the  alternatives  provided  by  the 
University  for  those  who  feel  scruples  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  the  assumption  generally  made  was  that  none  would 
undergo  this  examination  in  religious  knowledge  who  did 
not  in  some  sense  regard  the  subject-matters  in  which 
they  were  to  be  examined  with  reverence,  and  who  were  not 
prepared  to  look  at  it  as  an  examination  in  the  foundations 
of  their  faith,  rather  than  in  antiquarian  matters  bearing  on 
ecclesiastical  history.  When,  then,  it  was  announced  that  one 
of  the  Oxford  Examiners  in  these  subjects  was  to  be  a  Dis¬ 
senter  who,  even  though  he  does  himself  look  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  examination  in  this  light,  might  very  easily  be 
succeeded  by  others  who  would  feel  an  utter  scorn  for  the  credulity 
of  any  one  who  could  regard  it  from  that  poiat  of  view,  no  wonder 
that  a  shock  was  felt  by  those  who  had  retained  their  old  feeling 
about  the  examination,  and  who  very  naturally  dreaded  lest  that 
examination  should  be  transformed  into  a  mockery  and  a  farce.  It 
may  be,  and  we  suppose  is  quite  true,  as  the  Provost  of  Queen’s 
wrote  to  Tuesday’s  Times,  that  this  religious  examination  was 
formerly  conducted  by  the  Examiners  in  Classics,  who  need 
not  have  been  members  of  the  Church  of  England  at  all, 
and  who  might,  therefore,  have  easily  included  Noncon¬ 
formists  like  Mr.  Horton, — though  as  mere  classical  proficiency 
would  then  have  been  put  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  the  fact  of 
their  Nonconformity  might  easily  have  escaped  remark.  But 
the  fact  that  the  shock  to  religious  feeling  was  veiled  under  the 
old  arrangement,  and  that  it  comes  out  into  prominence  under 
tbe  new,  is  not  one  that  makes  any  difference  in  the  character, 
or  even  in  the  propriety  of  the  feeling  itself.  The  real  mistake, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  making  the  religious  examination  com¬ 
pulsory  on  all  who  cannot  profess  a  positive  religious  scruple 
against  it.  This  of  itself  almost  compels  a  great  many  agnostic 
Nonconformists,  to  whom  such  a  scruple  would  be  impossible,  to 
pass  through  it;  and  if  we  understand  the  Provost  of  Queen’s 
aright,  a  great  many  Nonconformists,  some  of  whom  may 
feel  as  Anglicans  felt  about  the  examination  in  religious 
knowledge,  but  very  many  of  whom  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
be  pure  agnostics,  and  to  look  upon  it  much  as  they  would 
look  upon  an  examination  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  mythology, 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  pass  through  the  examination,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  allege  a  scruple  on  the  subject.  The  result  is  that 
a  great  deal  more  scandal  has  been  caused  by  the  exposure  of 
the  light  in  which  both  examiners  and  examinees  practically 
regard  the  examination,  than  by  the  special  nomination  which 
brought  the  difficulty  to  light.  Mr.  Horton  is  admitted  to 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  the  examination  an 
irreverent  one,  but  it  is  clearly  perceived  that  the  sort  of 
pleas  offered  for  the  examination,  and  the  statements  now 
officially  made  about  it,  show  that  the  examination  might 
easily  become  a  very  irreverent  one,  and  that,  too,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  to  whom  there  could  not  be  any  such  formal  objec¬ 
tion  sa  there  is  to  Mr.  Horton  himself.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  remedy  is  very  simple.  Either  the  examination  in 
religious  knowledge  as  a  Pass  examination  should  be  abolished 
altogether, — leaving  such  candidates  as  choose,  to  go  out  in 
Honours  in  religious  subjects,  as  they  do  in  the  University  of 
London,  where  it  very  rarely  indeed  happens,  we  imagine,  that 
any  agnostic  would  think  of  showing  his  proficiency  in  subjects 
for  which  he  feels  something  like  scorn, — or  else  an  alternative 
for  it  should  be  offered  at  the  arbitrary  option  of  the  candidates, 
and  not  to  such  only  as  can  profess  religious  scruples  against 
submitting  to  such  an  examination.  It  is  obvious  enough  that 
the  very  persons  who  are  least  likely  to  feel  religious  scruples  in 
learning  by  rote  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
writing  out  the  regular  book-knc>sdedge  about  them,  are  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  look  on  the  whole  affair  as  a  bit 
of  pure  antiquarianism,  without  any  relation  to  their  own 
faith.  And  yet  such  men  as  these  would  hardly  choose  religious 
knowledge  by  preference  as  the  subject  of  their  examination, 
if  any  other  subject  which  interested  them  more  and  was  to 
no  greater  difficulty  were  offered  as  an  alternative  for  it.  If 
seems  clear  to  us  that  the  University  of  Oxford  should  either 
abolish  altogether  the  Pass  examination  in  religious  knowledge, 
or  at  least  offer  an  alternative  for  it  which  any  man  might 
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choose  without  relation  to  moral  scruples  which  he  did  not 
feel. 

We  do  think  there  is  a  legitimate  and  a  strong  ground 
of  objection  to  forcing  on  agnostics  or  quasi-agnostics  an 
examination  in  subjects  regarded  by  some  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries  as  sacred,  while  they  themselves,  with  others 
of  their  contemporaries,  may  regard  them  as  not  very 
different  in  kind  from  the  ancient  mythologies.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  matters  of  faith  by  some, 
makes  them  something  quite  different  from  mere  matters 
of  history  to  those  who  would  otherwise  so  regard  them. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who  look  down  on  their 
contemporaries  for  believing,  to  get  up  the  subject-matter  of 
that  credulous  belief  without  a  sneer  in  their  hearts, — and  that 
sneer  seems  to  us  much  more  dangerous  to  religion  than  any 
ignorance  as  to  the  external  history  of  religion  could  possibly 
be.  This  is,  we  take  it,  what  has  alarmed,  and  rightly  alarmed, 
the  religious  party  in  Oxford, — not  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton,  who  is  probably  as  good  a  man  for  Examiner  as  could 
be  found,  but  the  evidence  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an 
agnostic,  or  a  downright  unbeliever,  from  being  put  in  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton’s  place ;  and  worse  still,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  even  a 
reverent  and  orthodox  examiner  from  feeling  compelled  to  pass 
men  who  have  shown  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
examination,  even  though  they  should  treat  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  as  if  it  were  a  story  of  obsolete  superstitions.  We  do  not  see 
that  there  was  any  remedy  for  this  evil  in  vetoing  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Horton.  That  appointment  has  been  vetoed,  but  a  very 
much  less  reverent  man  might  be  nominated  in  his  place,  and 
yet  no  one  be  the  wiser.  The  only  remedy  is  to  extinguish  at  the 
very  least  the  compulsory  character  of  the  examination,  and  to 
admit  none  to  it  who  do  not  positively  select  it  in  preference  to 
examination  in  a  secular  subject  of  equal  difficulty.  The  “  con¬ 
science  clause  ”  can  have  no  application  to  a  subject  in  relation  to 
which  the  least  sensitive  consciences  are  the  most  cold  and  indif¬ 
ferent.  You  might  as  well  make  it  the  one  legitimate  excuse  for 
escaping  an  examination  in  music  that  the  candidate  has  so  sensi¬ 
tive  an  ear  that  he  could  not  pass  through  the  practical  tests 
without  pain  to  his  auditory  nerve,  as  make  it  the  only  excuse  for 
escaping  a  theological  examination  that  the  candidate  must  have 
spiritual  scruples  against  encountering  it.  In  the  one  case,  you 
would  oblige  all  persons  of  obtuse  and  unmusical  ears  to  go 
through  a  musical  examination  precisely  because  they  are  unfit 
for  it ;  and  in  the  other  case,  you  do  oblige  all  those  persons 
who  happen  to  have  obtusely  unspiritual  minds  to  accept  an 
examination  which  will  probably  increase  that  obtuseness,  and 
which  will  certainly  illustrate  it. 

We  should  like  to  add  a  word  on  the  very  undesirable 
character  of  a  Pass  examination  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles) 
even  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  such 
a  time  as  the  present.  In  a  day  when  the  deepest  points  of 
faith  are  really  at  issue,  and  when  nobody  can  pretend  that  the 
form  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  in  any  degree  well  adapted 
to  clear  up,  or  even  lighten,  fundamental  difficulties,  it  seems  to 
us  an  anachronism  to  ask  young  men  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  a  part  of  their  Degree  examination. 
The  truth  is  that  this  is  a  subject  exceedingly  ill  adapted  for  an 
elementary  examination  in  religious  knowledge,  and  had  it  not 
constituted  part  of  the  examination,  the  present  excitement  could 
never  have  arisen.  Mr.  Horton  would  not  have  been  in  the  least 
objectionable  as  an  Examiner  in  Scripture  knowledge,  and  would 
in  all  probability  never  have  been  objected  to.  That  examinees 
in  Divinity  should  be  expected  to  understand  something  of  the 
history  of  our  formularies,  is  reasonable  enough.  But  nothing 
seems  to  us  so  unfortunate  as  that  Pass  men  should  be  examined, 
—unless  at  least  they  happen  to  feel  a  conscientious  objection, 
which  they  are  then  least  likely  to  feel  if  they  have  no  sort  of 
interest  in  the  subject, — in  antiquated  formulae  which  hardly 
express  adequately  the  faith  of  a  single  living  man  of  any 
earnestness,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  Anglican  Church  or  not. 


THE  ULTIMATE  RESIDUUM. 
CONTROVERSY  arose  a  few  weeks  ago  which,  but  that 
Editors  rather  shirked  it,  would  have  become  a  bitter 
one,  about  the  possibility  of  complete  retrogression  from  a 
civilised  state.  A  Fantee  negro,  who  had  been  educated  in 
England,  had  embraced  the  Ministry,  and  had  married  a  white 
wife,  was  represented  by  a  novelist  as,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  throwing  off  his  clothes,  relapsing  into  fetichism,  and 
becoming  once  more  in  all  respects  a  savage  Fantee.  A  great 


many  writers  declared  this  to  be  impossible,  and,  moreover,  an 
insult  to  Christianity ;  while  a  great  many  more  bore  witness 
that  similar  cases  had  been  repeatedly  known,  both  in  Liberia 
and  Australia,  and  the  wilder  parts  of  Spanish  America.  There 
is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  of  the  facts,  and  as  little  that  the  easy 
theory  of  insanity  does  not  explain  them  all ;  and  if  those  who 
denied  them  had  talked  to  experienced  London  philan¬ 
thropists,  the  people  who  really  know  the  very  lowest  class, 
their  incredulity  would  speedily  have  disappeared.  We  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  or  woman  engaged  in  bene¬ 
volent  work  in  London,  whether  clergyman,  or  missionary,  or 
doctor,  or  manager  of  charities,  who  does  not  acknowledge  that, 
below  the  poor,  and  outside  the  criminal  class,  there  exists  a 
residuum  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  bad,  or  corrupt,  or 
vile,  in  any  usual  sense  of  those  words,  so  much  as  distinctly 
savage, — who  reject  civilisation  in  toto,  and  in  rejecting  it  make 
the  work  of  improvement  inconceivably  hard.  And  these  phil¬ 
anthropists,  if  exceedingly  experienced,  and  reflective  besides, 
as  happens  occasionally,  will  further  acknowledge  that  of  all 
small  difficulties,  the  difficulty  of  convincing  comfortable  Philis¬ 
tines  that  such  people  really  exist  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

We  are  all  or  nearly  all  aware  that  savages  are,  and  that  some 
of  them  prefer  savage  life  ;  but  then  we  are  all  convinced  that 
this,  in  some  unknown  way,  is  a  consequence  of  their  dark  skins. 
White  savages,  we  hold,  cannot  exist,  but  only  people  who,  if 
trouble  enough  were  taken  and  money  enough  were  spent,  would 
become,  at  least  to  an  endurable  degree,  civilised  persons.  They 
do  not  wish,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  savages,  and  are  only  forced 
into  that  condition  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  lasting,  per¬ 
haps,  for  generations.  That  comforting  theory  may,  of  course,  be 
true,  as  it  may  be  true  of  the  Digger  Indians,  the  Veddahs,  and 
the  Andamanese,  for  we  hardly  know  what  effects  generations 
of  untoward  circumstance  will  cause  ;  but  most  philan¬ 
thropists  of  wide  experience  would  deny  it.  They  say  with  one 
voice  that  in  all  European  capitals  there  are  a  few  thousands  of 
persons  who  form  a  residuum,  who  hate  civilisation  with  a 
hatred  which  is  incurable  by  any  fear,  or  any  reward,  or  any 
searchingness  of  inspection.  If  the  climate  is  cold,  they  will 
wear  clothes — they  will  hardly  do  that  in  Naples — but  that  is 
the  sole  concession  they  will  make  to  the  claims  of  civilisation. 
They  will  clean  nothing,  and  preserve  nothing,  and  provide 
for  nothing.  If  there  are  doors  and  they  are  cold,  they  will  burn 
the  doors.  If  they  want  a  fire  and  no  wood  is  handy,  they 
will  tear  off  skirting-boards,  or  burn  the  balusters  of  a  stair¬ 
case.  It  is  useless  to  give  them  furniture,  for  they  prefer  to 
camp ;  hopeless  to  provide  them  cloacae,  for  they  will  not  use 
them — read  Mr.  Glazier  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  re¬ 
member  what  he  means — vain  to  store  food  for  them, 
for  they  will  consume  it  all  at  once.  They  will  work  when 
there  is  nothing  to  eat,  but  if  they  are  full,  they  abhor 
work  until  they  are  empty  again.  They  are  not  criminals 
as  a  rule,  any  more  than  the  wild  tribes  are ;  but  they  are 
savages,  loving  above  all  things  to  live  lives  untrammelled 
by  the  infinite  series  of  minute  restraints  and  obligations 
which,  if  you  think  of  it,  go  to  make  up  civilisation.  It  is 
possible  to  live  without  washing,  or  decency,  or  furnitures 
or  foresight,  or  care ;  and  they  prefer  so  to  live,  though  the 
result  seems  to  the  civilised  unqualified  misery  and  pain.  They 
do  not  think  it  unqualified,  but  qualified  very  greatly  by 
their  freedom,  holding  only  three  things  to  be  essential, — 
food,  sleep,  and  wives ;  and  only  three  to  be  luxuries,  more 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco, — just  as  millions  do  in  Africa, 
Australia,  and  some  rare  but  extensive  tracts  of  Southern  Asia. 
And  the  philanthropists  will  tell  you  yet  another  and  stranger 
thing, — that  these  savages  are  not  all  hereditary  ;  that  they  are 
recruited  from  above ;  that  their  life,  with  its  contempt  for 
wants  and  bonds,  has  an  attraction  ;  and  that  their  own 
heaviest  and  most  urgent  task  is  to  prevent  the  class  next  above 
suddenly  giving  up  the  fight,  and  dropping  down  despairing, 
yet  relieved,  among  the  savages  whose  lives  are  free  from  effort, 
and  from  thought,  and  from  shame.  Every  day  some  family 
does  so  drop,  and  in  bad  years  so  many,  that  observers  quietly 
looking  on  doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Glazier’s  tremendous 
remedy  can  be  trusted,  and  whether  the  savages  of  the 
great  cities  will  gradually  kill  themselves  out.  They  have  not 
done  so  yet,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever  will,  whether 
they  are  not  protected  by  facts  which  have  their  roots  deep  down 
in  human  nature.  Civilised  man  has  not  observed  himself  very 
carefully  yet,  though  he  has  held  the  microscope  over  some 
savage  tribes ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  every  civilised  com* 
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munity  there  is  a  per-centage  both  of  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  first  condition  of  external  civilisation,  the  incessant  taking 
of  minute  trouble,  is  utterly  hateful,  and  who  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves  would  not  take  it,  but  would  prefer  a  condition  of  pure 
savagery.  The  rich,  of  course,  seldom  reveal  the  disposition, 
because  others  take  the  trouble  for  them ;  but  every  year 
the  papers  mention  a  few  cases,  some  man  or  woman  with 
money  who  has  died  camped  on  a  mattress  in  a  fireless  room, 
so  foul  that  the  Sanitary  Inspector  has  to  send  in  scavengers. 
The]  unhappy  inmate,  it  is  generally  said,  had  bread  and  milk 
brought  every  day,  but  never  bought  anything  else,  or  cleaned 
anything,  or  attempted  to  secure  so  much  as  a  change  of 
raiment.  The  story  is  usually  quoted  as  an  instance  of  miser¬ 
liness  ;  but  it  is  really  an  outbreak  of  the  savage  impatience  of 
orderliness,  decency,  and  petty  restraint  which  breeds  the 
savages  of  great  cities,  and  which,  as  those  who  doubt  our 
statements  may  remember  with  advantage,  constantly  breaks 
out  in  some  children,  and  is  denounced  by  perplexed  mothers 
and  bewildered  servants  as  a  passion  of  untidiness.  There  are 
children,  as  all  doctors  know,  who  seem  half  insane  in  their 
hatred  of  the  minute  but  constant  trouble  which  alone 
keeps  children  neat ;  and  young  men  whom  nothing  can 
compel  to  the  commonest  observances  of  civilisation.  The 
number  of  such  persons,  of  course,  is  much  greater  in  great 
cities,  partly  because  those  who  feel  this  impulse  fly  to 
alleys  for  concealment,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  the  miserable 
who  are  tempted  by  savagery,  and  find  in  it  a  relief.  The 
unskilled  labourer  and  his  wife,  who  earn  possibly  only  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  who  know  nothing,  and  who  are  pressed  by  no 
public  opinion,  are  constantly  tempted  to  throw  off  the  burden 
of  respectability,  abandon  furniture,  give  up  the  small  decencies 
and  formalities  of  life,  and  camp  in  a  room  on  straw,  as  uncleanly 
and  nearly  as  free  as  savages  would  be.  They  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  shift  from  room  to  room,  are  beyond  prosecution  for 
money,  drink  if  they  have  the  cash,  smoke  somehow 
whether  they  have  it  or  not,  and  are  as  indifferent  to 
opinion  or  society,  or  any  earthly  thing,  except  the  order 
of  an  employer,  often  himself  a  labourer,  as  dogs  or 
horses  would  be.  When  that  process  has  commenced  early, 
or  gone  on  long,  all  enjoyments  are  superseded  by  the  single 
one, — freedom  from  restraint;  and  the  family  are  savages, 
Fantees,  not  incurable,  it  may  be,  but  incurable  by  any  effort 
such  as  is  now  made,  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  sanitary  laws 
or  the  like  as  the  majority  of  Africans.  Put  four  such  families 
into  the  neatest  of  houses,  and  in  a  week  it  will  be  like  a  stye  in 
ruins.  They  defy  taxation,  evade  inspection,  and  present  to 
officious  philanthropy  a  front  which,  especially  just  now,  when 
they  are  irritated  to  madness  by  the  suddenly  aroused  inquisitive¬ 
ness  of  the  police  and  the  rich,  is  often  very  dangerous. 
If  their  rookeries  are  cleared,  they  will  crowd  still  further 
together,  descend  into  the  cellars,  as  in  Berlin,  or,  as  in 
parts  of  Paris  and  Naples,  abandon  the  pretence  of  house- 
keepiug  altogether,  and  live  habitually  in  the  open  air. 

What  is  the  cure  for  such  a  class,  which  makes  all  effort  to 
secure  sanitary  comfort  futile,  and  constantly  endangers  the  class 
just  above,  which,  again,  both  hates  and  dreads  it  ?  We  cannot 
find  that  those  who  know  them  best  conceive  of  any.  The 
Clergy  say  they  are  comparatively  few,  and  hope,  with  Mr, 
Glazier,  that  as  civilisation  filters  down  they  may  die  out ;  but 
of  directly  improving  methods  they  say  little,  and  they 
are,  as  we  gather  from  many  statements,  secretly  despair¬ 
ing,  rather  anxious  to  prevent  the  very  poor  from  becoming 
savages,  than  ready  to  repeat  efforts  which  they  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  futile.  There  are  tribes  which  Missionaries  avoid, 
as  being  beneath  the  level  at  which  Christianity  can  be  under¬ 
stood;  and  there  are  groups  of  families  whom  the  sanitary 
reformer  prefers  not  to  see,  satisfied  that  his  energy  will  be  all 
in  vain.  We  suppose  force,  directed  by  enlightenment,  would 
cure  them  ;  but  force  cannot  be  employed,  and  without  it  the 
brain  grows  fatigued  in  the  effort  to  think  out  any  method 
which,  if  we  had  millions  of  money  and  unnumbered  agents, 
would  be  of  the  least  use.  A  religion  might  do  it,  as  it  has 
done  in  part  for  the  Hindoos ;  but  we  caunot  make  a  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Clergy  already  strain  their  consciences  by 
talking  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  made  cleanliness,  or  even  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  epidemics,  part  of  the  Moral  Law.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  that  we  see,  except  to  cut  off  recruits  by  educating 
all  above  the  savages,  to  insist  on  supplying  drainage  and 
water  where  we  can,  and  to  keep  up  an  incessant  worry  on  the 
landlords,  who  occasionally  can  exercise  some  sort  of  pressure. 


And  if  we  are  to  do  the  last  effectually,  we  must  let  the  wretched 
landlords  make  profits  ;  and  if  they  make  profits,  there  are  more 
miserable  families  ready  to  descend  into  savagedom,  and  so  the 
weary  round  goes  on  endlessly.  Only,  if  we  keep  on,  we  may 
hope  that  the  round  will  become  a  spiral,  perpetually  growing 
smaller,  until  at  last,  some  fine  day,  when  savagery  is  reduced  to 
a  spot,  we  may  treat  it  as  a  form  of  insanity,  and  so  finally 
stamp  it  forcibly  out.  At  all  events,  when  we  have  done  all  we 
mean  to  do  for  the  next  ten  Sessions,  we  shall  not  have  cured 
this  master-evil  of  all. 


ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

T  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  Cricket  Club  to  play  Lancashire  next 
season,  has  produced  as  great  an  excitement  and  almost  as  many 
leading  articles  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  refused  to  meet  Lord 
Salisbury  at  dinner,  or  the  Opposition  had  determined  never  to 
divide  against  the  Government  next  Session.  Nor  is  it  to 
cricket  alone,  among  games,  that  this  immense  importance  is 
attached.  The  victory  of  the  Blackburn  Rovers  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Challenge  Cup  contests  at  football  last  year,  was  hailed 
by  thousands  of  the  population  of  Lancashire  with  as  much  or 
more  enthusiasm  than  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives  in  1880. 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boatrace  and  Athletic  Sports 
almost  drive  politics  out  of  the  newspapers ;  and  the  state 
of  No.  7’s  digestion,  or  the  exact  amount  to  which  Bow 
feathers  under  water,  become  keener  topics  of  public  anxiety 
than  “  what  the  Swede  intends,  or  what  the  French.” 

This  public  interest  in  games  and  sports  seems  to  become 
keener  every  year.  It  has  quite  eclipsed  the  public  interest  in 
“  Sport,”  so  called,  such  as  horse-racing,  which  is  only  kept  alive 
by  the  fact  that  it  supplies  people  with  a  convenient  Stock 
Exchange,  on  which  they  may  gamble  and  lose  their  hundreds 
or  “  tenners,”  or  their  shillings  and  coppers,  according  to  their 
means.  The  importance  of  Athletic  Sports  grows,  and  is  likely 
to  grow  for  a  long  time  to  come.  For  the  area  of  those  who 
either  personally  take  part  in  these  contests,  or  who  throng 
to  them  as  spectators,  is  continually  growing.  The  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  games  may,  indeed,  almost  be  said  to 
be  a  test,  it  is  certainly  an  accompaniment  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  Olympian  Games  did  not  become  of  real  importance 
as  games,  apart  from  their  importance  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
till  the  brilliant  period  of  Greek  life ;  and  the  triumph  of  Alcibia- 
des  in  the  chariot  race  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  supremacy  of 
Athens  in  the  world  of  politics,  literature,  and  art.  Even  the 
tournaments  of  the  middle  ages  were  not  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  till  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Edwards, 
when  mediaeval  art  and  literature  were  at  their  highest,  the 
days  of  the  completion  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  of  the 
writing  of  the  “  Canterbury  Tales.”  But  there  is  one  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sports  of  ancient  Greece  and  mediaeval  Europe 
and  modern  England,  in  that  the  former  had  a  direct  reference 
to  the  most  serious  struggles  of  life.  The  cultivation  of  wrest¬ 
ling,  and  running,  and  throwing  the  quoit,  the  chariot  race 
itself,  were,  like  the  mediaeval  tournament,  all  useful,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  useful,  as  preparing  men  for  war, — the  real  business 
of  life.  Our  modem  games  owe  their  popularity  solely  to  the 
fact  that  they  vary  the  sedentary  occupations  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes  is  devoted.  The  interest  in  them 
we  believe  to  be  a  growing  one  because  of  the  spread  of 
education,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  destined 
to  sedentary  occupations.  Games  are  the  proper  occupation 
of  a  large  part  of  the  time  spent  in  education.  From 
Plato  downwards,  every  educationalist  has  recognised  the 
necessity  of  training  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and 
games  are  the  best  training  for  the  body.  The  importance 
of  games  and  the  time  devoted  to  them  in  Public  Schools  is, 
no  doubt,  often  excessive,  and  boys  are  apt  to  leave  school 
having,  in  Professor  Huxley’s  phrase,  acquired  nothing  but 
“  good  manners  and  gentlemanly  proficiency  in  cricket.”  But 
the  boys  wholly  devoted  to  games  are  better  than  the  boys  who 
are  wholly  devoted  to  loafing,.  Even  Mr.  Max  O’Rell  prefers 
\the  English  boy  with  his  soul  which  too  often  never  rises  above 
cricket  and  football,  to  the  French  boy  with  plenty  of  esprit,  but 
with  his  desires  set  on  unwholesome  cigars,  and  still  more  an- 
\  wholesome  novels.  The  cultivation  of  games  has  now  spread 
from  the  great  aristocratic  schools  such  as  Eton  and  Winchester 
to  the  smaller  middle-class  grammar  schools,  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  their  importance  is  likely  to  be  soon  recognised  even 
in  the  public  Elementary  Schools.  The  love  of  games  and  the 
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appreciation  of  prowess  in  them  thus  developed  in  the  boy 
cliug  to  the  man.  No  schoolboy  whose  heart  has  been  in  his 
mouth  when  there  are  four  runs  to  get  and  two  wickets  to  fall 
in  the  Eton  and  Winchester  match  can  ever  be  unmoved  after¬ 
wards  at  the  sight  of  a  well- contested  game,  whether  of  cricket, 
or  football,  or  lawn-tennis,  even  if  when  he  leaves  school  he  falls 
•out  of  the  ranks  of  active  combatants  into  those  of  spectators- 
The  glamour  of  youthful  enthusiasm  clings  round  games  and  the 
heroes  of  games  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  always  likes  to  see 
that  his  school  or  university  has  been  victorious  in  the  old  con¬ 
tests.  Hence  the  spread  of  education  means  also  the  spread  of 
athleticism.  Every  widening  of  the  circle  of  schools  which  take 
cognizance  of  games  widens  the  circle  of  those  who  even  in 
mature  life  are,  if  not  enthusiastic,  yet  interested  in  watching 
-or  reading  about  games  and  the  players  of  games. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  mere  memory  which  at¬ 
tracts  men  to  games,  even  in  mature  life,  and  that  is  the  desire 
■of  exercise,  or  if  not  of  exercise  pure  and  simple,  yet  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  much  exercise  is 
not  good  for  the  man  who  has  to  use  his  brains  much.  Plato 
himself,  advocate  for  gymnastics  as  he  was,  insisted  that  great 
•brain  work  and  great  body  work  could  not  profitably  be  carried 
•on  at  the  same  time.  Still,  even  the  hardest  brain-worker  feels 
the  necessity  of  “  breaking  out  ”  from  time  to  time  into  body 
work,  as  a  relief.  Great  numbers,  too,  of  those  whose  occupa¬ 
tions  are  sedentary  do  not  have  great  brain  work  to  do,  and 
are  not  too  old  for  games  of  even  a  violent  order.  To  a  clerk  in 
an  office,  the  checking  of  figures  tends  to  become  purely 
mechanical,  just  as  much  as  the  particular  finger  -  work 
a  man  has  who  works  in  a  factory.  For  both  of 
these  classes,  a  Saturday  afternoon  devoted  to  football  or 
cricket  is  the  best  possible  diversion,  both  from  their  work 
and  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  pothouse.  Both  these  classes 
grow  with  every  social  and  commercial  development.  Every 
improvement  in  machinery,  every  improvement  in  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  increases  the  number  of  those  whose  daily 
occupations  are  sedentary.  If  the  physique  of  the  human  race 
is  to  be  preserved,  playgrounds  and  games  must  be  increased  in 
proportion.  In  this  view,  the  invention  of  the  bicycle  and 
tricycle  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  mechanical  ingenuity 
has  lately  conferred  upon  the  lower-middle  class,  enabling  as  it 
does  the  denizens  of  great  cities  to  get,  with  no  expense  but 
that  of  a  little  wholesome  labour,  within  sight  and  smell 
of  country  scenes  and  country  air.  The  Bicycle  Club,  like 
the  football  and  cricket  club,  by  adding  the  glory  of  distinction 
■to  success,  increases  the  number  of  competitors,  and  therewith 
the  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  and  benefited  by  the 
contests.  The  result,  no  doubt,  is  that  some  people  indulge  in 
games  to  an  excess  which  is  hurtful  to  their  constitutions,  or  to 
their  morals  and  success  in  life.  There  are  certainly  not  a  few 
men  whose  prospects  in  life  have  been  ruined  or  seriously 
blighted  by  their  success  at  games.  But  these  ai-e  but  a  very 
small  per  centage  of  those  who  have  benefited  by  games  in  their 
youth  or  eai'ly  manhood.  It  is  true  also  that  the  true  spirit 
-of  games  is  gone  when  they  have  to  rely  on  professional 
assistance.  The  notion  of  paying  people  to  bowl  for  you 
in  a  match  is  abhon-ent  to  the  true  lover  of  ci-icket.  The 
development  of  the  professional  element  is  a  process  that, 
if  continued,  is  likely  to  reduce  the  game  to  the  level 
of  billiards  or  horse-racing,  in  which  the  sums  which  can 
be  won  are  the  chief  incentives  to  either  practising  them  or 
taking  an  interest  in  them.  The  disease,  however,  tends  to  cure 
itself.  The  Derby  is  not  what  it  was,  and  it  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  that  cricket  will  sink  like  horse-racing,  if  the  profes¬ 
sional  element  goes  on  increasing.  But  if  cricket  sinks,  some 
other  game  will  rise  in  its  place.  The  necessity  for  sports  which 
involve  violent  exei'cise  is,  as  we  have  shown,  likely  to  be  a 
continuing  one  ;  and  the  more  wide-spread  it  becomes,  the  moi'e 
wide-spread  will  be  the  public  interest  felt  in  the  moi-e  celebrated 
contests.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  our  rival  Blues  become  the 
badges  of  partisans,  like  the  Greens  and  Blues  of  the  Circus  at 
Constantinople.  But  within  limits,  the  public  intei'est  in 
games  is  a  wholesome  one,  ~nd  is  a  sign  of  a  wholesome  in¬ 
dulgence  in  physical  relaxation. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — The  Spectator  would  not  willingly  be  unjust,  even  to 
those  who  fail  to  see  any  close  connection  between  the  Channel 


Tunnel  and  the  invasion  of  England.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to 
infer  that  we  base  our  views  on  the  supposition  that  treachery 
is  now  impossible,  or  that  we  are  so  ignorant  of  military 
history  as  to  believe  that  formal  declarations  have  invariably 
preceded  war.  Colonel  Maurice’s  paper  is  very  creditable  to 
his  powers  of  research,  and  it  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  space 
in  the  Blue-book.  It  has  only  one  fault,  and  even  that  is  a 
negative  one.  It  pi-oves  nothing  whatever.  In  place  of  the 
hundred  instances  of  wars  begun  without  formal  warning — it 
was  merciful  of  Colonel  Maurice  not  to  go  back  beyond  1700 — 
let  us  have  a  single  case  in  which,  of  two  nations  circumstanced 
like  France  and  England  to-day,  one  succeeded  in  preparing 
an  expedition  against  the  other  without  a  hint  transpii'ing. 
Take  one  of  the  cases  you  cite.  “  In  1854,  the  British  Fleet 
entered  the  Black  Sea,  with  orders  to  compel  the  Russian  Fleet 
to  return  to  Sebastopol,  before  the  British  Ambassador  had  left 
St.  Petersburg.”  Certainly,  but  how  on  earth  does  this  prove 
that  if  England  and  Russia  had  been  connected  by  a  tunnel, 
and  were  carrying  on  continuous  communication,  as  ai-e  France 
and  England  at  this  moment,  Russia  would  not,  long  before 
this  phase  of  affairs,  have  taken  the  very  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  necessary  to  guard  her  end  of  the  hole?  And 
do  you  not  see,  Sir,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  your  article  ? — “  Mobilisation  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  science . Heavy  corps  d’armee  can  be  col¬ 

lected  without  exciting  remark.  [By-tbe-by,  is  this  really  so  ?] 

. We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  French  President  should 

not  collect  30,000  men . and  reach  the  British  coast 

before  a  single  Englishman  wa3  awai-e.”  If  all  this  means 
anything,  it  means  that  our  great  southern  harbours  must  be 
prepared  for  a  French  expedition  any  night.  There  is  nothing, 
in  your  view,  to  prevent  a  great  Fi-ench  fleet  entering  Plymouth 
or  Portsmouth  to-morrow  night,  and  turning  our  defences.  We 
depend  for  the  safety  of  these  great  Dockyai'ds,  and  for  that  of 
the  country,  on  the  assumption  that  we  shall  have  a  little  warn¬ 
ing.  The  defence  of  evei'y  countxy  in  Europe  at  this  moment 
is  based  on  the  certainty  of  gaining  the  few  hours  you  are  calmly 
denying  us.  Germany  is  tolerably  well  pi'epared  for  war  at  this 
moment,  yet  she  admits  the  necessity  of  forty-eight  hours  at 
least  to  put  down  her  mines  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshafen.  We 
do  not  need  forty-eight  hours  to  defend  a  tunnel;  particulai-ly 
little  warning  is  required  to  defend  a  tunnel.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  much  more  to  the  point,  had  the  Intelligence 
Department  prepared  a  paper  on  the  defence  of  defiles  in 
histoi’y,  commencing  with  that  of  Thermopylax.  A  tunnel  is  an 
ideal  defile. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  S. 


THE  MINORITY  VOTE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— The  only  plan  to  secure  the  representation  of  Minorities 
is  the  simple  one  of  having  one  Member  to  each  constituency. 
The  west  end  of  Dundee  would  be  sure  to  return  a  different 
type  of  Member  from  the  eastern  division  of  the  town.  So  in 
Perthshire.  The  western  division  would  probably  return  a 
Conservative,  the  eastern  cei’tainly  a  staunch  Liberal.  With 
these  constituencies  I  am  best  acquainted,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
other  large  constituencies  would  have  the  same  experience. 
Residence  alone  should  qualify  for  a  county  vote ;  any  other 
qualification  makes  the  manufactui-e  of  faggot  votes  certain. 

I  see  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  Ireland  not  named  in  Lord 
Hartington’s  speech  of  warning.  I  do  not  think  Scottish 
Liberals  are  afraid  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  Ireland. 
We  expect  Mr.  Parnell’s  influence  to  be  lessened,  and  his  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  increased,  when  he  has  a  larger  following,  and 
especially  entirely  new  constituencies  with  conflicting  interests,  to 
manage.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whethei-,  if  a  clear  majority  of 
Irish  representatives  desire  a  certain  policy,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
first  of  all  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  a  time  representa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  and  then  the  moment  he  has  secured  it,  to  use  the 
Scotch  and  English  majority  to  outvote  Ireland,  and  so  condemn 
Irishmen  to  a  hopeless  and  eternal  minority.  I  have  another 
reason  for  this  question.  I  feel  certain  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Gladstonian  Liberals  in  Scotland  are  in  favour  of  immediate 
Disestablishment.  I  am  sure  that  the  Spectator  is  not  aware  of  the 
strength  of  this  feeling.  O  ur  loyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
supreme  issues  of  foreign  policy,  at  the  last  election  have  caused 
us  to  refrain  from  urging  this  question.  The  existence  of  a  Liberal 
Government  is  impossible,  without  the  solid  Scotch  vote.  That 
vote  never  will  be  given,  unless  indeed  some  national  crisis  again 
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demands  that  we  shall  abstain  from  all  division  of  the  party 
Now,  if  the  great  majority  in  Scotland  are  for  Disestablish¬ 
ment,  are  we  to  be  represented,  and  are  our  wishes  to  be  given 
effect  to ;  or  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  permit  us  to  express  our¬ 
selves,  and  then  quietly  use  the  English  majority  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  measure  we  deem  of  most  consequence  ?  If  so, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  our  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party 
will  not  stand  this  strain,  especially  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Scottish  Liberal. 

[For  what  purpose  can  the  vote  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  used  better ,  than  to  outvote  a 
minority,  however  local  and  however  united,  on  such  a  question 
as  the  disintegration  of  that  kingdom  ?  We  should  not  allow 
Wales,  nor  Cornwall,  nor  eveu  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  to 
break  up  the  United  Kingdom.  Nor  ought  we  to  let  Ireland  do 
so,  unless  we  really  believed  it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  which  we  do  not  believe.— Ed.  Spectator.'] 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  an  editorial  note  to  a  letter  on  “  The  Negative  Vote,” 
you  say,  “  No  doubt,  minorities  are  over-represented  now.  In 
that  we  heartily  agree.”  Now,  I  cannot  see  how  you  come  to 
agree  with  this  conclusion.  A  study  of  the  returns  of  the  last 
general  election  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  Conservative 
minority  at  least  is  under-represented. 

Take  England  and  Wales.  In  227  constituencies,  returning 
368  Members,  the  total  vote,  in  round  numbers,  was  1,522,000 
I  arrive  at  that  by  adding  together  the  highest  Liberal  and  the 
highest  Conservative  vote  in  each  case,  and  making  a  grand 
total  of  the  whole, — perhaps  a  rough  method.  Of  this  1,522,000, 
823,000  were  Liberal  and  699,000  were  Conservative  votes. 
Therefore,  of  every  100  votes,  53  were  Liberal,  and  47  Conserva¬ 
tive.  Now,  if  each  side  were  represented  in  proportion  to  their 
voting  strength,  the  Liberals  should  have  53  per  cent,  of  the 
368  Members,  and  the  Conservatives  47  per  cent.  But  what 
was  the  fact  ?  230,  or  62  per  ceut.,  of  the  Members  returned 
were  Liberal,  and  only  138,  or  38  per  cent.,  were  Conservatives. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Bardolph  Road,  December  5th.  George  W.  Sheaves. 

[We  never  said  that  any  particular  minority  was  over-repre¬ 
sented  ;  we  said  minorities  in  general  were,  whether  Liberal,  or 
Conservative,  or  Radical,  or  nondescript,  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
mathematical  demonstration  when,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  six 
millions  and  a  quarter  have  only  just  as  many  representatives 
as  a  quarter  of  a  million.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove,  as  yet, 
which  party  is  most  misrepresented.— Ed.  Spectator.] 

THE  NEGATIVE  VOTE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  Parker  Smith  objects  to  a  negative  vote,  as  carrying 
undue  influence.  lie  says,  “  Take  the  case  of  three  candidates, 

A,  B,  C . By  allowing  a  voter  to  record  a  negative  vote 

against  A,  you  double  his  power,  for  the  effect  will  clearly  be 
the  same  as  if  he  were  able  to  vote  both  for  B  and  for  C.”  But 
the  same  argument  may  be  used  of  a  positive  vote.  A  positive 
vote  for  A  is  equivalent  to  a  negative  vote  against  B  and 
against  C.  Surely  the  objection  is  fallacious. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

SotUhlea,  Malvern,  December  3 rd.  S.  Latham. 

[A  positive  vote  for  A  is  a  negative  vote  against  both  B 
and  C,  when  there  is  but  one  vacancy  to  fill  up.  But  it  is  not 
a  negative  vote  against  both  B  and  C  when  there  are  two 
vacancies  to  fill  up.  But  a  negative  vote  against  A  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  positive  vote  for  both  B  and  C,  when  there  are  two 
vacancies  to  fill  up.  And  as  in  that  case  under  our  present 
system  an  elector  would  have  two  votes  to  give,  undoubtedly 
by  using  one  of  his  votes  negatively  and  the  other  positively, 
he  would  exert  more  influence  than  the  man  who  used  both 
positively. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


THE  RESIDENTIAL  FREEHOLDER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  the  county  franchise,  last  week,  you 
question  if  the  freehold  qualification,  with  a  condition  of  resid¬ 
ence  attached  to  it,  is  worth  contending  for ;  because  it  matters 
little  whether  a  man  votes  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  the 
house  he  lives  in,  or  the  ownership  of  a  house  he  does  not  live 
in.  But  you  overlook  the  case  of  the  man  who  does  not  legally 
occupy,  but  who,  nevertheless,  resides, — the  younger  member  of 
a  family  who,  by  gift  or  by  purchase,  has  acquired  a  freehold 
qualification  within  the  limits  of  the  constituency  where  he 


resides.  The  advocates  of  manhood  suffrage  claim  in  favour  of 
their  measure  that  it  would  enfranchise  this,  a  better  educated 
class  than  the  average :  the  opponents  of  the  faggot  system  do 
not  fear  residential  faggot  votes,  whilst  all  parties  would  be 
anxious  to  retain  or  enfranchise  those  who  acquire  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  by  their  own  exertions.  The  out-voter  of  humble  means  is 
already  disfranchised  by  the  operation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices- 
Act  of  last  Session ;  therefore,  to  disfranchise  the  wealthy  out- 
voter,  is  only  an  act  of  justice ;  but  to  disfranchise  the  resi¬ 
dential  freeholder,  is  to  raise  an  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Reform. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Eaton  Young. 

Whitley  Brow,  Melksham,  December  11th. 


THE  POOR-LAW  IN  THE  EAST  OF  LONDON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  your  readers  that  in- 
some  of  the  poorest  of  our  East  London  parishes—  Whitechapel, 
Stepney,  and  St.  George’s-in-the-East — out-door  relief  is  no 
longer  given.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  so  thorough 
a  measure  of  Poor-law  reform  could  be  carried  out  without 
entailing  some  injustice  towards  those  whom  age  and  misfor¬ 
tune  had  brought  to  the  threshold  of  the  workhouse,  but  who,, 
by  their  character  and  antecedents,  would  be  sadly  out  of  place 
within  its  walls.  For  the  relief  of  these,  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Pension  Committee  was  formed,  some  six  years  ago,  and  now 
helps  to  support  ninety-one  old  men  and  women,  whose  char¬ 
acter  and  homes  are  exceptionally  good,  and  whose  relatives  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  assist.  The  pensions  are  distributed  by 
lady  almoners,  and  their  friendship  and  sympathy  are  as  highly 
valued  as  the  material  aid  they  bring.  The  expenses  of  man¬ 
agement  are  borne  by  the  Committee,  all  contributions  going 
direct  to  the  poor.  Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  provide  for 
the  coming  year.  I  venture  to  think  that  those  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  of  sharing  their  Christmas  joys  with  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  could  not  do  better  than  help  to  bring 
a  little  sunshine  into  the  declining  years  of  those  whose  life  has 
been  one  long  day  of  patient  toil.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  A.  G.  Crowder,  Esq.,  65  Portland  Place,  W. ;  or  to  Miss 
Townsend,  St.  Jude’s  School  House,  Commercial  Street,  E.,. 
from  whom  reports  and  all  information  may  be  obtained. — - 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  W.  Fremantle. 

The  Royal  Mint,  D.,  December  10th. 


DR.  BEGG  AND  THE  SCOTCH  DEMOCRACY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Many  readers  must  have  welcomed  the  thoughtful  and'! 
comprehensive  survey  in  last  week’s  Spectator  of  the  clerical1 
conditions  in  Scotland.  It  suggests  a  few  points  which  are- 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  numerous  sketches  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Begg  which  have  appeared,  one  side  of  his  life  and  work 
has  been  almost  completely  overlooked.  A  Conservative  of  the 
most  uncompromising  type  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  he  was  a 
remarkable  exemplification  of  an  apparently  incongruous 
character  often  met  with  in  Scotland.  On  social  and  trade 
questions,  Dr.  Begg  was  entirely  Democratic  in  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  although  in  later  years  unable  to  take  an 
active  part  in  popular  movements,  he  was  at  one  time 
denounced  by  Tories  and  Moderate  Liberals  as  a  dangerous 
agitator,  and  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  in  which  similar 
critics  now  regard  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arch. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  stumped  the  country,  holding  meetings 
in  towns  and  hamlets,  at  which  he  denounced  the  “  Bothie 
system  of  housing  agricultural  labourers,  urged  the  abolition 
of  feeing  markets,  and  propounded  modes  of  reform  which  were 
considered  revolutionary.  For  some  years  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  him  in  several  industrial  movements,  and  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  intensity  of  his  convictions  and  his  self- 
sacrificing  zeal.  On  one  occasion,  he  addressed  a  large  meetings 
chiefly  composed  of  working-men,  at  which  he  strongly  con¬ 
demned  the  land-laws,  exposed  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
labourers  and  crofters,  and  in  effect,  if  not  in  words,  implied 
that  the  people,  whose  rights  and  claims  had  been  so  long 
ignored,  would  be  justified  in  combining  to  demand  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  property  which  had  been  stolen  from  them.  He 
advocated  Trades  Unions,  when  to  do  so  was  a  social  discredit, . 
and  I  have  often  heard  him  dilate  on  the  tyranny  of  capital  and 
the  necessity  that  workmen  should  unite  in  the  protection  of  their 
highest  interests.  When  the  Edinburgh  improvement  schemes 
had  removed  many  of  the  poorer  class  of  dwellings,  and  over¬ 
crowding  was  all-prevalent,  Dr.  Begg  was  one  of  the  very  few 
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to  aid  a  co-operative  building  effort  which  has,  since  1862,  pro¬ 
vided  comfortable  dwellings  for  many  thousands,  at  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  half-a-million,  and  enabled  the  occupiers  to  become 
the  owners,  by  the  payment  of  a  trifling  amount  over  ordinary 
rent.  He  wrote  a  booh,  entitled  “  Happy  Homes,”  giving  an 
account  of  this  interesting  experiment,  and  earnestly  advocating 
its  adoption  in  other  great  centres  of  population.  Had  Dr. 
Begg  not  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  clerical  caste,  he 
would  have  become  a  great  Democratic  leader,  and  we  might 
have  seen  in  Scotland,  long  ere  this  time,  an  extended  franchise 
and  the  working-out  of  a  Liberal  measure  of  land  reform.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Begg  will  form  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  records  of  Scotland,  and  his  memory  will  be  long 
cherished  by  the  masses  as  that  of  a  wise  counsellor  and  a 
•courageous  helper. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  G.  Reid. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  PESSIMISM. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  at  your  hands,  which  I  fear 
you  will  think  a  great  presumption  ;  but  the  desire  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  very  significant  utterance  of  Professor  Huxley’s  is  so 
irresistible  that  I  must  run  the  risk.  I  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

In  the  Times  of  December  7th,  Professor  Huxley  is  reported 
as  observing  “  that  the  world  was  not  constructed  upon  any 
plan  which  did,  upon  attentive  consideration,  produce  amiable 
feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  philanthropist.”  Now,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  philanthropy  is,  e  conccsso,  a  product, —  the 
ultimate  moral  product  of  evolution.  We  have,  therefore,  evolu¬ 
tion  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  and,  as  it  does  so,  becoming, 
under  the  form  of  philanthropy,  dissatisfied  with  itself;  wishing, 
that  is,  that  things  were  otherwise,  and  yet  unable  to  remedy 
them.  Now,  what,  I  ask,  is  this  but  sheer,  unmitigated,  tin- 
mistakeable  Christianity  ?  This  one  fact  of  the  consciousness 
of  incurable  wrong  is  that  which  binds  together  and  is  common 
ground  to  every  Christian  utterance,  from  him  who  wrote  the 
myth  of  the  Fall  to  the  latest  Christian  apologist.  More¬ 
over,  the  law  that  expresses  it  has  been  formulated 
by  St.  Paul,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  discover  the  truth 
in  this  matter  as  surely  as  to  Mr.  Darwin  it  was  given 
to  discover  evolution.  In  primitive  man,  the  law  takes  the 
form  of  being  uuder  the  displeasure  of  God ;  in  moral 
man,  it  is  conscience;  in  social  man,  it  is  the  law;  in  evolu¬ 
tionary  man,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy.  But  every¬ 
where  it  is  the  same, — there  is  something  wrong  in  us,  and  we 
•cannot  cure  it.  Hence  the  justification  of  a  revelation  of  power 
from  above.  The  specific  remedy  for  the  burden  of  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  complains  is  obtained  the  moment  any  man  can 
•believe  upon  fair  ground  that  we  form  part  of  a  system  very 
imperfectly  understood,  but  other  parts  of  which  will  explain 
the  mystery  that  cleaves  to  one  portion  of  the  whole.  But  to 
be  assured  of  this  in  any  experimental  way,  wo  must  have  a 
revelation  from  those  other  parts  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have 
a  living  interest  in  them.  This  is  what  Christianity  professes 
io  do  for  us,  and  all  arguments  based  upon  its  adaptation  to 
man’s  spiritual  and  moral  needs  merely  come  to  this, — that  the 
Christian  revelation  starts  from  this  admitted  fact,  restated 
once  more  by  Professor  Huxley,  that  it  deals  with  it  iu  a  per¬ 
fectly  effective  manner,  that  it  meets  the  precise  difficulty 
which  philanthropy  feels. 

If  further  argument  is  needed  to  prove  Christianity  to  the 
scientific  mind,  that  can  only  be  from  analogy,  i.e ,  by  showing 
that  the  methods  of  revelation  are  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  what  we  know  of  Nature,  so  that  there  is  a  fair  presump¬ 
tion  that  both  have  one  Cause.  You,  Sir,  have  told  me  that 
this  yet  remaius  to  be  done,  and  I  most  sincerely  accept  your 
decision.  But  will  no  one  attempt  it?  Permit  me  to  explain 
why  I  write  thus.  Years  ago,  when  under  the  stress  of 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  my  “  faith  had  almost  gone,  and 
my  Headings  had  well  nigh  slipt,”  evolution  came,  and  with 
a  grasp  that  I  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  resist 
placed  me  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  That 
:3ome  gifted  man  will  enable  evolution  to  do  for  others  what 
it  has  done  for  me,  is  the  hope  of  my  life.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Islip  1 leciory,  December  IQtli.  T.  W.  Fowle. 


PROTECTION  OF  PAPER  SECURITIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  question  discussed  in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last, 
namely,  how  best  to  protect  from  theft  securities  payable  to 


bearer  deposited  for  safe  custody  with  bankers,  is  one  of  very 
great  importance.  I  think  I  can  throw  some  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  derived  from  my  own  experience. 

Very  many  years  ago,  the  public  were  shocked  by  the  failure 
of  an  old-established  London  Banking-house,  and  the  painful 
discovery  that  securities  to  a  large  amount  which  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care  had  been  dishonestly  made  away  with,  not 
by  a  subordinate,  but  by  the  partners  themselves.  I  was  at 
that  time  the  head  of  a  country  banking  firm,  and  we  held  on 
account  of  our  clients  a  large  amount  of  India  Bonds,  &c., 
which,  for  the  puiqiose  of  receiving  the  half-yearly  interest,  we 
had  transferred  to  our  London  corresjiondents.  After  such  a 
heavy'  blow  to  public  confidence  as  the  disclosure  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to,  I  felt  it  to  be  due  to  our  clients  to  be  in  a  position  to 
show  them  at  any  time  that  their  property  was  safe,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  I  directed  the  return  of  halves  of  all  their  India  Bonds,  &c., 
the  counterparts,  with  the  interest  coupons  attached,  remaining 
in  our  correspondents’  hands. 

The  interest  continued  to  be  received  as  before,  and  when  a 
sale  was  desired,  the  half-part  held  by  us  was  sent  up  for  the 
purpose.  No  inconvenience  whatever  resulted  from  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  lasted  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and,  in  fact,  until 
our  Bank  was  closed,  by  transfer  to  a  Joint-Stock  Banking 
Company. 

The  division  of  such  securities  as  I  have  referred  to  (the 
separated  parts  being  placed  in  different  hands)  seems  to  afford 
complete  protection  against  fraud  in  respect  of  both  sets  of 
halves.  Were  I  a  London  banker,  I  should  decline  receiving  for 
safe  custody  any  securities  payable  to  bearer,  unless  thus 
divided.  Had  the  River  Plate  Company  adopted  this  simple 
precaution,  the  loss  they  have  recently  sustained  would  have 
been  impossible.  I  may  add  that  a  perforated  line  carried 
through  the  security  would  render  its  division  (when  required) 
more  easy. 

The  plan  I  have  described  has  already  been  suggested  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  some  few  weeks  back.  I  merely  write  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  has  been  acted  on  with  perfect 
success. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Retired  Country  Banker. 

[The  plan  looks  perfect,  but  does  not  meet  depositors’  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  want  to  avoid  keeping  their  bonds,  but  are  left  in 
charge  of  the  second  halves. — Ed.  Spectator .J 


THE  LITERARY  PLEBISCITE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  on  “  The  Comparative  Popu¬ 
larity  of  Literary  Men,”  yrou  assume  that  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  belong,  “in  general,  to  a  special  class, — 
the  class  of  Teachers  ;”  and  you  also  imply  that  the  500  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  prize  were  men.  Now,  so  far  as  my  personal 
knowledge  enables  me  to  judge,  I  should  say  that  the  readers 
of  the  journal  in  question  belong  at  least  as  much  to  other 
classes  as  to  that  of  teachers.  Barristers,  clergymen,  and  a 
great  many  ladies  are  among  its  regular  readers ;  and,  of  about 
twenty  of  my  own  acquaintances,  who,  like  myself,  compete  for 
the  prizes  offered  every  month,  not  one  is  a  professional  teacher, 
and  almost  all  are  girls  or  young  married  ladies. 

I  may  add,  as  I  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  Ivinglake,  that 
I  placed  him  on  the  list  on  the  strength  not  of  “  The  Invasion 
of  the  Crimea,”  but  of  “  Eothen,”  which,  like  you,  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  books  of  the  century. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Emily  Dearman  Birciiall. 

Boivden  Hall,  Gloucester,  December  11th. 


“JONATHAN  SWIFT.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  critique  of  “  Jonathan  Swift  ”  last  week,  you 
make  a  misstatement  on  a  matter  of  fact,  which  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  correcting.  The  book  is  not  an  attempt, 
ambitious  or  otherwise,  to  solve  the  riddle  of  my  hero’s  life,  nor 
any  other  riddle.  It  is  an  attempt  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
grandest  and  most  terrible  phase  of  nature,  nothing  more.  The 
musty  investigation  of  details  can  safely  be  left  to  the  chrono- 
logists. 

I  may  fairly  ask  you  to  make  this  correction,  as  many  who 
are  capable  of  understanding  a  prose  poem  would  never  think  of 
reading  the  plodding  investigation  of  an  historical  common¬ 
place.  It  is  for  them  I  have  written. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

The  Author  of  “Jonathan  Swift.” 
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POE  T  R  Y. 


ALBANO. 

The  Lake  lies  calm  in  its  mountain  crown. 

And  the  twilight  star  shows  clear, 

And  large  and  solemn  it  gazes  down 
In  the  mirror  of  the  mere. 

Was  it  here  they  rowed  in  their  crazy  craft. 

Where  only  the  ripples  are, — 

The  strange  Lake-folk  of  the  floating  raft  ? 

Was  it  yesterday  ?  said  the  star. 

And  the  mountains  slept,  and  the  nights  fell  still. 

And  the  thousand  years  rolled  by. 

Was  there  once  a  city  on  yon  low  hill, 

With  its  towers  along  the  sky, 

And  the  cries  of  the  war- din  of  long  ago 
Wailed  over  the  waters  far  ? 

There  is  no  stone  left  for  a  man  to  know 
Since  yesterday,  said  the  star. 

And  the  mountains  sleep  and  the  ripples  wake, 

And  again  a  thousand  years, 

And  the  tents  of  battle  are  by  the  lake, 

And  the  gleam  of  the  horsemen’s  spears  ; 

They  bend  their  brows  with  a  fierce  surmise 
On  the  lights  in  the  plain  afar, 

And  the  battle-hunger  is  in  their  eyes. 

Was  it  yesterday  P  said  the  star. 

And  a  thousand  years, — and  the  lake  is  still, 

Aud  the  star  beams  large  and  white, 

The  burial  chant  rolls  clown  the  hill, 

Where  they  bury  the  monk  at  night ; 

The  mountains  sleep  and  the  ripples  lave 
The  shore  where  the  pine-woods  are. 

And  there’s  little  change  but  another  grave 
Since  yesterday,  said  the  stai\ 

Rennell  Rodd. 

SUNSET. 

Wearing  Aurora’s  robe,  night  after  night. 

Some  radiant  spirit  rales  the  western  sky, 

Drowning  the  sun-tints  with  such  rich  supply 
Of  colours  weaved  of  unremembered  light, 

That  it  would  seem  the  Master-painter’s  might 
Had  wrought  anew  His  palette  there  on  high. 

To  tell  the  tired  world  rainbows  shall  not  die, 

Which  first  His  pledge  of  promise  did  indite. 

Forged  newly  like  a  steel-blue  scimitar, 

The  crescent  Moon  shines  keener  than  of  old, 

And,  as  the  drawn  sword  of  one  armed  for  war, 
Marshals  those  hosts  of  crimson,  green,  and  gold. 
Till  underneath  the  quiet  Evening  Star 
The  great  review  pales  out  into  the  cold. 

Herman  Merivale. 

Eastbourne,  November-Decembcr,  1883. 


B  GOES. 

— ■* — 

LORD  LYNDHURST* 

We  think  that  both  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  and  as  a 
contribution  to  contemporary  history,  this  book  would  have 
been  a  better  one,  if  it  had  been  less  in  the  form  of  a  vindica¬ 
tion  or  apology.  Asa  mere  reply  to  Lord  Campbell’s  Life  of 
Lyndhurst,  which  was  published  no  less  than  fourteen  years  ago, 
it  seems  to  come  rather  late.  As  a  biography,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  suggest  to  many  readers  that  a  biographer  who  is  so  per¬ 
petually  excusing  his  hero,  accuses  him. 

Political  tergiversations  at  various  times  and  upon  various 
questions  constitute  the  staple  of  most  of  the  accusations  that 
have  been  brought  against  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Charges  of  this 
nature  ought  always,  we  think,  to  be  received  with  caution.  A 
statesman  ought  to  be  a  man  of  observation  and  receptivity, 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  additions  continually  made  to 
political  knowledge,  and  of  advancing  with  the  times.  If  his 
active  career  extends,  like  Lord  Lyndhurst’s,  over  more  than  forty 
years,  it  is  a  serious  defect,  if  he  can  apply  to  the  questions  arising 

*  A  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  By  Fir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  London :  John 
Murray.  1883. 


in  the  latter  part  of  such  a  period  no  more  enlarged  views  than 
he  set  out  with.  It  is  only  when  changes  of  opinion  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  either  to  capricious  feebleness  of  mind  or  character,  or 
when  they  are  so  timed  as  to  advance  personal  interests,  that 
they  are  justly  destructive  of  confidence. 

We  think  that  several  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  most  conspicuous 
inconsistencies  may  be  referred  to  causes  which  do  him  no  dis¬ 
credit.  Upon  the  Catholic  question,  the  reasons  for  a  change  of 
policy  which  convinced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  well  have  convinced  him.  So  upon  the  Corn  Law 
question,  as  his  strength  did  not  lie  in  political  economy  or  sta¬ 
tistics,  he  may  reasonably  have  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  such 
of  his  colleagues  as  were  more  deeply  versed  in  those  branches 
of  political  knowledge.  He  is  said  by  Lord  Campbell  to  have- 
been  in  his  early  days  a  Jacobin.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  denies 
this  statement,  and  shows  goed  grounds  for  doubting  it.  But 
the  matter  is  of  little  moment.  It  is  clear  from  the  dates  that 
if  Lyndhurst  was  a  Jacobin  at  all,  it  was  when  he  was  very 
young.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any  personal  end 
to  serve  by  being  a  Jacobin,  or  by  ceasing  to  be  one.  The  really 
serious  charge  which  weighed  heavily  against  him  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  life  has  reference  to  a  period  many 
years  later.  It  was,  to  put  it  with  absolute  plainness,  this, — that 
shortly  after  his  extraordinary  abilities  had  become  known  to  the 
world  through  the  defence  of  Watson,  who  was  tried  for  high 
treason  in  1817,  he,  being  and  being  known  to  his  friends 
to  be  in  political  opinions  a  strong  Liberal,  went  over  to 
the  then  Tory  Government,  in  consideration  of  having  a  seat 
in  Parliament  for  a  Government  borough  provided  for  him 
at  once,  and  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester  and  the 
Solicitor  -  Generalship  in  near  expectancy.  We  think  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  has  treated  this  charge  far  too  lightly.  He 
does  little  more  than  quote  from  Hansard,  Lyndhurst’s  own 
defence,  often  repeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pronounce  it 
to  be  triumphant.  But  in  truth  the  evidence  on  which  the 
charge  is  founded  is  very  weighty.  Lord  Campbell  may  be  an- 
inaccurate  and  prejudiced  witness,  though  we  cannot  agree  with 
Sir  T.  Martin  in  regarding  him  as  a  worthless  one.  But 
the  first  Lord  Denman,  whom  Sir  T.  Martin  sneers  at  as  a 
bitter  Whig  partisan,  was  one  of  the  most  upright  of  mankind,, 
in  whom  abhorrence  of  falsehood  amounted  to  a  passion.  There 
must  be  many  men  yet  living  who  remember  enough  of  Lord 
Denman  to  be  painfully  surprised  when  his  testimony  upon  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  within  his  own  personal  knowledge  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  of  little  value.  Denman  and  Copley  went  the  same 
circuit  for  many  years  and  were  intimate  associates  and  friends. 

“  I  remember  my  father,”  wrote  Lord  Denman’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  “  coming  home  one  day  in  deep  dejection  at  the 
acceptance  of  office  in  1819  by  his  friend  Copley,  under  those 
who  were  in  direct  opposition  to  his  known  principles.  He- 
never  could  feel  the  same  friendship  for  him  in  after  years.. 
On  one  occasion,  when  asked  by  Copley  for  his  support  at  a 
Cambridge  election,  my  father  answered,  ‘  If  saying  that  X 
know  your  real  principles  are  the  same  as  my  own  will  help  you, 

I  will  do  so.’”  There  is  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  if  we' 
had  space  for  it.  For  many  years  afterwards  Lyndhurst  was; 
taunted  over  and  over  again  with  his  political  apostacy  by  men 
of  ability  and  character,  who  had  the  best  possible  means  of 
knowing  the  truth.  Amongst  them  were  statesmen  like  Lords 
Lansdowne,  Grey,  and  Melbourne,  and  contemporaries  of  his 
own  at  the  Bar,  like  Scarlett  and  Wetherall.  Lyndhurst’s 
answers  to  these  attacks,  which  seem  to  Sir  T.  Martin  so  conclu¬ 
sive,  appear  to  us  to  involve  something  not  unlike  a  negative, 
pregnant.  They  were  all,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
refer  to  them,  to  the  effect  that  before  entering  Parliament 
he  had  never  belonged  to  any  party  or  political  society.  We 
cannot  find  that  he  ever  made  what  would  have  been  the  plain, 
straightforward  answer,  which  he  could  surely  have  made  if  it  was 
true,  that  before  entering  Parliament  he  had  been  what  he  was- 
afterwards,— a  Tory.  A  man  may  have  strong  political  opinions? 
without  formally  connecting  himself  with  any  party  or  society. 
Lyndhurst  nowhere  goes  So  far  as  to  assert  that  he  had 
no  political  opinions  up  to  the  age  of  forty-six,  at  which  he; 
entered  Parliament,  nor  would  such  an  assertion  be  easy  to 
credit. 

Once  in  Parliament,  his  course  of  action  was  Tory  enough. 
As  Solicitor-General,  he  boldly  justified  the  Manchester  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  assisted  in  carrying  the  memorable  Six  Acts  through 
Parliament.  He  opposed  Catholic  emancipation,  both  under 
|  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  when  the 
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Duke  changed  his  views  upon  that  question,  Lyndhurst 
promptly  followed  him.  It  is  related  by  Lord  Campbell  that 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  anti-Reform  Administration  fell 
in  1830,  Lord  Grey,  the  new  Whig  Premier,  was  desirous  that 
Lyndhurst  should  retain  the  Chancellorship,  and  there  is  evid¬ 
ence  in  contemporary  memoirs  to  the  same  effect.  If  this  was 
so,  Lord  Grey  must,  of  course,  have  been  satisfied  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  ready  to  support  the  Reform  Bill, 
which,  as  events  turned  out,  he  so  strenuously  opposed.  In 
1831,  Lyndhurst,  having  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Grey’s  Government  on  the  Reform  question  iu  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  there  were  rumours  that 
he  was  to  be  Prime  Minister  in  a  new  Tory  Government  ex¬ 
cluding  Peel.  Again,  five  or  six  years  later,  he  is  alleged,  with 
great  semblance  of  authority  by  the  writer  of  his  obituary 
notice  in  the  Times,  to  have  been  in  underhand  communication 
with  the  King,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  to  be  Premier,  and  Peel  was  to  be  ousted 
from  the  Conservative  leadership.  We  are  unable  to  say  upon 
what  evidence  these  statements  rest.  That  they  should  have 
been  seriously  put  forward  is  suggestive  of  a  certain  want 
of  confidence  in  Lyndhurst  very  generally  felt  during  this 
period  of  his  life,  a  want  of  confidence  of  which  there 
are  other  indications.  The  author  of  the  Greville  Memoir ® 
lived  in  intimacy  with  him,  and  evidently  liked  him.  But  he 
speaks  of  him  more  than  once  as  participating  in  discreditable 
intrigues,  and  as  adopting  a  highly  factious  course  of  action  in 
Parliament.  So  cool  and  shrewd  an  observer  as  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton,  who  had  just  previously  been  Lyndhurst’s  colleague  in  the 
Cabinet,  after  mentioning  in  one  of  his  familiar  letters  to  his 
brother,  written  in  1829,  that  there  had  been  strange  stories 
current  of  malpractices  of  the  Chancellor,  amounting  to  abso¬ 
lute  corruption  (which  stories  were  never  in  any  way  substan¬ 
tiated),  goes  on  to  say  of  these  stories  and  of  the  Chancellor, — 
“  I  do  not  believe  them,  though  I  doubt  his  integrity  of  mind; 
but  he  would  hardly  place  his  existence  so  much  in  the  power 
of  any  man.’’ 

From  1830  to  1840  was  the  period  of  Lyndhurst’s  greatest 
activity  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  the  master-mind  on  the 
Conservative  side,  and  commanding  a  great  majority,  cut  down, 
as  far  as  he  could  venture,  the  really  popular  measures  of  the 
Whig  Government ;  throwing  out  altogether  all  such  smaller 
reforms  as  he  thought  could  be  so  dealt  with  without  displeasing 
the  constituencies.  To  his  cutting  and  carving  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Bill  of  1835,  the  public  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken) 
indebted  for  the  Permissive  Bill  and  Local-option  questions  of 
the  present  day.  Here  is  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  statement  of 
his  argument  against  the  establishment  of  County  Courts,  a 
measure  which  he  succeeded  in  throwing  over  for  many  years :  — 

“  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  danger  likely  to  result  from  placing  the 
power  of  settling-  disputes,  often  involving  intricate  principles,  in  the 
hands  of  a  tribunal  composed  of  barristers  of  limited  experience, 
where  these  securities  ”  (arising  from  the  central  system  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  law)  “  for  knowledge  and  freedom  from  personal  bias  could 
not  be  expected  to  exist,  and  skilfully  illustrated  his  proposition  by 
reference  to  abuses  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  where  tribunals 
of  a  similar  character  had  prevailed.  In  conclnsion,  he  said,  ‘  He  had 
told  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  some  time  since,  that  he  should  con¬ 
sider  this  Bill  with  candour  and  fairness.  To  the  best  of  his  ability 
ho  had  so  considered  it,  and  he  now  thought  its  principle  so  mis¬ 
chievous,  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  his  country,  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  himself,  to 
arrest  its  progress  at  this  stage.’  ” 

In  bis  policy  as  leader  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  be  mucli  re¬ 
sembled  Lord  Salisbury,  and  as  Lord  Salisbury  seems  likely  to 
do  once  more,  after  tbe  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  be  forced 
into  the  foreground  of  political  discussion  tbe  composition  and 
powers  of  tbe  Upper  House.  Himself  a  man  devoid  of  rancour, 
be  yet  recklessly  infused  into  tbe  debates  of  tbe  House  of  Lords 
of  that  day  a  deplorable  amount  of  acrimony.  His  indirect  con¬ 
tests  with  O’Connell  and  Sbiel, — be  attacking  them  with 
bitterest  scorn  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  they  denouncing 
him  in  like  strain  in  tbe  House  of  Commons, — added  nothing  to 
tbe  dignity  of  Parliament. 

Upon  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government,  in  1841, 
Lyndhurst  resumed  tbe  Chancellorship.  Thenceforward,  be 
seems  to  have  gradually  laid  aside  bis  habits  of  pugnacity  and 
invective.  Immediately  after  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Peel  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  1846,  be  (alone,  we  believe,  of  all  tbe  colleagues 
who  had  stood  by  Peel  on  the  Corn-Law  question)  showed 
a  disposition  to  lapse  into  Protection.  He  unsuccessfully  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  up  a  coalition  to  defeat  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill, 
brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell’s  Government.  But  after  that 


time,  though  he  lived  for  many  years  with  bis  great  mental 
faculties  and  even  his  wonderful  memory  unimpaired,  and 
though  he  continued,  till  past  tbe  age  of  ninety,  to  address  the 
House  of  Lords  impressively  and  effectively  upon  questions 
that  interested  him,  he  assumed  a  position  more  and  more  out¬ 
side  the  lines  of  party  struggles.  Advice  and  information  were 
thenceforward  sought  and  received  from  him  by  statesmen  of 
every  variety  of  opinion.  The  deference  felt  for  his  vast  experi¬ 
ence,  combined  with  the  influence  of  his  admirable  social  quali¬ 
ties,  won  for  him  the  unique  position  in  which  he  is  best  known 
to  the  present  generation.  When  he  died,  in  1863,  there  were 
few  to  remember  that  the  man  who  had  of  late  held  this 
position  had  once  been  one  of  the  most  reckless  of  political 
partisans. 

Sir  T.  Martin’s  estimate  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  merits  as  a 
Judge  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  critical  dis¬ 
crimination.  Every  Judge  has  his  strong  and  weak  points. 
Lyndhurst  had,  when  he  chose  to  exercise  it,  a  marvellous 
capacity  both  of  mastering  and  of  lucidly  stating  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  series  of  facts.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  the 
law  to  his  facts,  and  had  to  make  up  his  mind  by  which 
of  the  various  discordant  principles  of  law  urged  upon 
him  by  counsel  his  decision  ought  to  be  governed,  he  was,  as 
an  Equity  Judge  at  least,  much  less  successful.  Probably  lia 
was  at  his  best  as  a  Judge  when  he  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  As  a  J udge  in  Chancery,  he  had  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  administer  a  system  of  law  of  which  he  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  Bar.  He  was  so  long  on  the  Bench  that  he 
might  gradually  have  overcome  this  disadvantage  by  labour,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  indolence  which  we  have  never  heard  denied 
or  doubted  until  we  opened  Sir  T.  Martin’s  book.  During  his 
last  Chancellorship,  at  all  events,  it  was  well  understood  at  the 
Bar  that  he  affirmed  the  great  majority  of  the  decisions  brought 
before  him  by  way  of  appeal.  It  is,  of  course,  far  less  laborious 
for  a  Judge  of  Appeal  to  express  his  concurrence  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  below  than  to  grapple  anew  with  the  question 
involved,  and,  if  necessary,  show  substantial  reasons  for  over¬ 
ruling  it.  The  present  writer  remembers,  in  Lord  Lyndhurst’s 
time,  hearing  a  well-known  Chancery  barrister  dissuade  a 
solicitor,  his  client,  from  an  appeal  against  a  certain 
decision  in  bankruptcy,  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was 
so  crabbed  and  complex  that  it  was  useless  to  expect 
the  Chancellor  to  take  the  trouble  of  mastering  it.  So 
little  careful  was  he,  that  in  one  case,  relating  to  the  separate 
income  of  married  women,  he  affirmed  a  judgment  first  and  i’e- 
versed  it  afterwards.  It  having  been  seriously  represented  to 
him  that  his  first  decision  had  caused  great  alarm  amongst  con¬ 
veyancers,  he  quietly  directed  that  the  case  should  be  reargued 
before  him  by  one  counsel  on  each  side,  and,  this  having  been 
done,  felt  no  difficulty  in  tranquillising  the  minds  of  the  con¬ 
veyancers  by  a  second  decision  directly  at  variance  with  his  first. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  from  Sir  T.  Martin 
fuller  details  about  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  private  life.  He  loved 
society,  and  must  have  had  much  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  of  his  time.  Like  Sir  John  Leach, 
another  Equity  Judge  of  that  period,  but  far  more  successfully, 
he  affected  the  manners,  dress,  and  deportment  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  did  not  like  to  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  successful 
lawyer.  Even  when  he  was  past  sixty  he  appears,  from  some 
descriptions  quoted  by  Sir  T.  Martin — one  of  them  by  Samuel 
Warren — to  have,  when  off  the  bench,  looked  like  a  colonel  of 
cavalry.  His  tastes,  habits,  and  style  of  advocacy  when,  a  few 
years  earlier,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar,  are  thus 
described  by  Sir  T.  Martin : — 

Copley  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  artifices  of  rhetoric, 
and  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  to  resort  himself,  or  to  be 
tolerant  of  the  resort  by  others,  to  the  calculated  tones  of  a 
simulated  pathos,  or  to  the  plaintive  appeals  of  a  demeanour 
like  what  he  once  defined  as  the  ‘  wife-and-ten-children  face 
of  Parke.’  It  was  the  same  disregard  of  the  small  conventions 
and  hypocrisies  of  the  barrister’s  creed  which  made  him  disregard 
the  staid  airs  and  sober  garb  of  tho  Inns  of  Court,  show  his  handsome 
person  in  a  dress  turned  out  by  a  fashionable  tailor,  and  drive  about 
the  streets  of  London  in  a  smart  cabriolet,  with  a  tiger  behind  him. 
Lord  Eldon,  we  may  believe,  was  not  the  only  lawyer  who  was 
shocked  by  what  must,  to  people  accustomed  to  accept  traditional 
usages  as  sacred,  have  seemed  an  outrage  upon  decorum.” 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  a  most  affectionate  son  and  brother,  and 
capable  of  much  disinterested  kindness  towards  men  whom  he 
knew  and  liked.  As  a  dispenser  of  patronage,  indeed,  he  would 
have  better  served  the  public  if  he  had  been  a  less  compassionate 
man.  If  it  was  related  to  him  of  an  old  Queen’s  Counsel  whom 
he  had  known  at  the  Bar  that  he  had  lost  his  business,  and  was 
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falling  into  poverty,  lie  was  very  prone  to  make  him  a  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Commissioner.  And  very  indifferent  Commissioners 
several  of  these  worn-out  old  Queen’s  Counsel  turned  out  to  he. 
But  while  thus  kind  to  individuals,  Lyndhurst  was  of  that  order  of 
men  whose  sympathies  for  their  fellow-men  can  only  be  aroused 
by  actual  intercourse  with  them.  He  had  no  philanthropy,  and 
never  troubled  himself  about  the  wrongs  or  sufferings  of  masses 
of  human  beings  with  whom  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance. 
No  down-trodden  class  or  race,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  subsisted  no  personal  tie,  ever  received  any  substantial 
help  or  protection  from  him.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  features 
of  his  character,  he  was  the  reverse  of  the  great  political  leader 
under  whom  he  served  so  long.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  reserved 
and  often  ungracious  towards  individual  men,  but  was  power¬ 
fully  moved  by  anything  affecting  the  welfare  of  large  masses. 
Sympathies  like  Peel’s  go  to  make  a  beneficent  statesman; 
sympathies  like  Lyndhurst’s  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  man 
what  is  commonly  called  “  a  good  fellow.” 

Before  the  appearance  of  Sir  T.  Martin’s  book,  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  believe  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  that  he  was  a  man 
who  looked  on  life  as  a  game,  in  which  riches  and  pleasure, 
honours  and  power,  were  the  prizes  belonging  as  of  right  to  the 
most  skilful  player’s.  We  had  failed  to  discover  that  he  ever  had 
aims  that  were  higher  than  these.  We  did  not  doubt  that  he 
desired  to  play  the  game  of  life  as  became  a  gentleman,  or  that 
he  was  free  from  petty  meannesses  and  rancours.  We  cannot 
honestly  say,  on  closing  this  book,  that  our  opinion  has  been 
materially  altered  by  it.  We  must  still  regard  Lord  Lynd¬ 
hurst  as  a  political  adventurer.  There  have  been  men 
of  that  class  who,  surpassing  him  in  cleverness,  in  intrigue, 
and  in  the  power  of  befooling  those  who  could  be  useful 
to  them,  have  risen  even  higher  than  he  did.  But  we  must  go 
back  to  Bolingbroke,  to  find  amongst  such  men  Lyndhurst’s  equal 
in  solid  intellectual  power,  eloquence,  and  range  of  acquire¬ 
ments.  That  Sir  T.  Martin  has  done  what  practised  skill  can  do 
for  the  reputation  of  his  hero  needs  scarcely  be  said.  We  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  his  book  is  without  grave  literary  defects. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  its  apologetic  form 
is  a  mistake.  There  is,  too,  a  want  of  alternations  of  light  and 
shade.  Lord  Lyndhurst  stands  out  from  first  to  last  without 
fault  or  blemish,  in  the  brightest  glare  of  panegyric.  The  book  is 
disfigured,  likewise,  by  occasional  remarks,  both  as  to  Lord 
Campbell  and  as  to  other  persons,  quite  as  ill-natured,  as  appears 
to  us,  as  any  that  can  be  laid  at  Lord  Campbell’s  own  door.  But 
these  blemishes  notwithstanding,  it  will  be  only  after  carefully 
weighing  Sir  T.  Martin’s  views  and  arguments  that  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  future  will  assign  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  his  ultimate 
place,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  English  history. 


THE  SECOND  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ALERT.’* 

In  1878,  the  war-sloop  ‘Alert,’  which  had  already  secured  for  itself 
an  enviable  immortality  by  reaching  the  highest  northern  latitude 
ever  attained,  was  recommissioned  by  the  Admiralty,  to  proceed  on 
a  surveying  expedition  in  southern  latitudes.  It  left  Plymouth  on 
September  25th  of  that  year,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George 
N ares,  who  was  ultimately  succeeded,  however,  by  Captain  Maclear 
of  the  ‘  Challenger  ’  expedition  ;  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Magellan’s  Strait,  investigated  some  reefs  and  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  devoted  about  nine  months  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  Australia,  visited  the  better  known  Falkland  Islands,  La 
Plata,  Chili,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  Seychelles,  and  returned  to 
England  by  Mozambique,  the  Cape,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Azores, 
reaching  Plymouth  Sound  on  September  3rd,  1882.  Dr.  Cop- 
pinger  was  appointed  medical  officer  of  the  ‘  Alert,’  because, 
besides  being  duly  qualified,  he  had  knowledge  of  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  natural  science.  The  choice  was  a  wise  one ; 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Coppinger 
did  his  work  as  a  naturalist  during  the  four  years  he  was 
with  the  ‘Alert.’  It  was  natural  that  he  should  write 
a  book  giving  his  general  experiences ;  and  it  is  this  that  is 
now  before  us.  It  naturally  recalls  memories  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
the  memorable  voyage  of  the  ‘  Beagle,’  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  of  the  more  recent  adventures  of  Lady  Brassey,  Miss  Bird, 
and  others.  In  style,  Dr.  Coppinger  will  not  compare  with 
his  lady  predecessors,  any  more  than  as  an  investigator  he  will 
compare  with  the  author  of  The  Origin  of  Species.  We  are 

*  Cruise  oj  the 1  Alert Four  Years  in  Patagonian.  Polynesian,  and  Masoarene 
Waters  (1878-1882).  By  R.  W.  Coppinger,  M.D.,  C.M.Z.S.  Staff  Surgeon,  Royal 
Navy.  Illustrated.  London;  Swan  Soimensehein  and  Co.  1883. 


disappointed  with  him,  too,  on  occasions,  and  think  he  might 
have  used  his  eyes,  and  still  more  his  ears,  to  greater  purpose 
than  he  has  done.  Thus  he  was  in  Chili  during  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Peru,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  told  us  a 
little  more  about  the  state  of  that  country  at  that  time,  and  a  little 
less  about  the  adventures  of  a  railway-engine  with  bullocks. 
But  Dr.  Coppinger’s  work,  if  in  every  way  unambitious,  is  an 
honest  performance.  While  he  was  in  the  ‘  Alert,’  his  heart 
was  in  his  trawling  and  dredging,  as  was  only  right.  But  he 
looked  about  him,  too,  and  has  written  a  very  careful  and  clear 
statement  of  the  results  of  his  observations.  We  leave  it  to 
experts  in  zoology  and  the  kindred  sciences  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  what  Dr.  Coppinger  has  to  say  about  Hiastemis,  Strupocel - 
laria,  Plumularia,  Goniocidaris,  and  the  like ;  but  we  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  he  has  made  some  interesting  additions 
to  the  sum  of  general  knowledge  of  places  and  tribes  of  which, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  we  cannot  know  too  much. 

Dr.  Coppinger  describes  the  ‘Alert  ’  as  having  been  in  “Pata¬ 
gonian,  Polynesian,  and  Mascarene  waters.”  Its  first  ex¬ 
periences  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  most,  and  the  last 
the  least  interesting.  That  is,  however,  chiefly  because  the 
Seychelles,  which  are  in  Mascarene  waters,  have  been  so 
thoroughly  “  done  ”  of  late.  Dr.  Coppinger  gives  some 
curious  information  about  the  coco-de-mer,  or  double  cocoa- 
nut,  found  on  Praslin,  one  of  the  Seychelles.  The  Fuegians  are 
decidedly  Dr.  Coppinger’s  best  “  find,”  for  he  managed  when 
among  them  to  compile  a  vocabulary  of  forty -nine  of  their  words, 
mostly  names  of  things.  The  Fuegians  are  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  Patagonians,  being  only  some  5  ft.  3  in.  in  height ;  and 
as  for  their  climate,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  have  rain  six 
days  in  seven.  They  live  on  mussels  and  limpets,  but  will  give 
away  their  scanty  garments  for  tobacco.  They  catch  fish  and 
kill  seals.  Dr.  Coppinger  believes  that  they  “bear  away  the 
palm  as  the  most  primitive  among  all  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species,”  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong.  Their  morals  seem  to  be  especially  primitive.  They 
have  no  conception  of  truth.  Their  treachery  Dr.  Coppinger 
illustrates  by  a  story  told  him  of  an  unprovoked  attack  made 
by  them  on  a  sealing  schooner,  which  resulted  in  their  repulse, 
but  not  before  five  of  the  sealers  were  killed.  They  are  willing 
to  part  with  their  children  for  a  necklace  or  a  plug  of  tobacco, 
or  a  biscuit  or  two.  Dr.  Coppinger  is  not  even  willing  to 
acquit  them  of  cannibalism,  believing  the  story  of  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  that  when  they  are  in  a  strait  they  eat  their  old  women, 
after  killing  them  by  “  squeezing  their  throats  while  holding  their 
heads  over  the  smoke  of  a  green- wood  fire.”  Add  to  this  that 
these  savages  have  “  a  diabolical  cast  of  countenance,”  due  to 
their  habit  of  knocking  their  front  teeth  out  and  growing  their 
hair  over  their  temples,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  the  reader  of 
Dr.  Coppinger’s  book  is  not  glad  to  exchange  their  society  for 
that  of  the  mermaids  of  Tonga,  who  present  their  visitors  with 
kava  and  pandanus  cigarettes,  after  coquettishly  testing  their 
quality. 

Dr.  Coppinger  has  but  little  to  tell  that  is  fresh  about  Chili, 
but  he  was  in  Tahiti  shortly  after  it  was  annexed  by  France, 
was  “  received  ”  in  Fiji  by  the  late  King  Cacobau,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Queensland  aborigines,  and  visited  that 
Thursday  Island  whose  magistrate  lately  attained  celebrity 
for  himself  and  it  by  formally  annexing  a  portion  of  New 
Guinea.  Dr.  Coppinger,  who  is  very  cautious  where  matters  of 
politics  are  concerned,  does  not  pronounce  upon  the  experiment 
made  by  the  French  in  Tahiti — the  officers  of  the  ‘Alert’ 
having  attended  a  ball  given  in  honour  of  the  annexation,  he  per¬ 
haps  thinks  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste  to  express  an  opinion — 
but  from  what  he  says  about  the  expensive  efforts  made  to  con¬ 
vert  Papiete  into  a  good  port,  we  should  say  that  the  French 
intend  to  do  something  more  than  turn  Tahiti  into  a  Pacific 
cafe.  Dr.  Coppinger  was  much  taken  when  in  Fiji  by  “  Ratu 
[i.e.,  Prince]  Joe,”  the  youngest  son  of  Cacobau,  a  really 
fine-looking  lad,  who  spoke  good  English,  and  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  three  years’  course  at  the  University  of 
Sydney,  to  which  he  had  been  taken  in  1875,  when  Fiji  was 
annexed  to  Great  Britain.  Cacobau  looks  a  rather  rough  old 
savage,  in  a  picture  of  a  group  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  “  Ratu 
Joe,”  which  Dr.  Coppinger  gives  us  ;  but  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  some  sagacity  and  force  of  character. 

“  We  were  received  in  a  small,  smoky  hut,  in  which  the  aged 
monarch  spends  most  of  his  time  during  the  cold  season  of  Fiji.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  feeble  old  man,  aged  about  seventy,  and  almost 
entirely  blind,  yet  evidently  possessing  his  mental  faculties  in  full 
vigour,  for  he  put  to  us  many  shrewd  questions  concerning  the  work 
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of  onr  ship,  and  then,  after  a  pause  during  which  he  seemed  to  be 
pondering  over  her  name,  asked  if  we  could  give  him  some  information 
regarding  her  previous  work  of  exploration  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In 
this  subject  he  seemed  take  to  much  interest,  ami  like  many  other  people, 
did  not  fail  to  put  the  rather  puzzling  question  as  to  what  could  be 
the  use  of  exploring  the  uninhabited  and  inhospitable  polar  regions. 

. From  time  to  time  messengers  came  into  the  hut,  who, 

after  assuming  a  respectful  posture  on  the  floor,  asked  for  his  orders 
concerning  various  municipal  affairs.  To  these  functionaries  his 
replies  were  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and  were  acted  upon  with 
such  alacrity  that  it  was  fully  evident  to  us  that  he  still  retains  no 
small  part  of  his  former  control  over  his  subjects.” 

Our  author’s  account  of  such  of  the  Australian  aborigines 
as  he  saw  iu  their  primitive  condition  is  not  calculated  to  im- 
p  css  one  favourably  with  them.  “  Both  men  and  women,  espe- 
c’ally  the  latter,  seemed  to  be  in  a  filthy,  degraded  state.  They 
had  just  received  their  yearly  gifts  of  blankets  from  the  Queens¬ 
land  Government, — I  believe,  the  only  return  which  they  receive 
for  the  appropriation  of  their  land.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  do  not  much  appreciate  the  donation,  for  soon  after  the 
general  issue  many  of  the  blankets  are  bartered  with  the  whites 
for  tobacco  and  grog.”  They  are  very  expert,  however,  with 
the  boomerang ;  and  Dr.  Coppinger  saw,  in  fair  preservation, 
some  of  the  native  drawings  discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham, 
of  the  ‘  Beagle,’  in  1821.  The  objects  delineated,  chiefly  in  red 
ochre,  are  sharks,  dolphins,  dugong,  turtle,  boomerangs,  wad- 
dies,  shields,  woomerahs,  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  jelly-fish,  &c.  Before 
leaving  the  native  tribes  of  Queensland,  we  may  say  that  the 
attention  of  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society,  if  not  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  ought  surely  to  be  drawn  to  the  exploits  of  the 
black  police,  or  half-reclaimed  aborigines  enrolled  and  armed  as 
policemen,  and  distributed  over  the  colony.  “  Their  skill  as  bush- 
trackers  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  the  peculiar 
ferocity  with  which  they  behave  towards  their  own  country¬ 
men  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  a  part  of 
the  continent  remote  from  the  scene  of  their  future  labours, 
and  from  tribes  hostile  to  those  against  which  they  •  are 
intended  to  act.  Through  their  instrumentality  the  aborigines 
of  Queensland  are  being  gradually  exterminated.  In  the  official 
reports  of  their  proceedings,  when  sent  to  operate  against  a 
troublesome  party  of  natives,  the  verb  ‘  to  disperse  ’  is  play¬ 
fully  substituted  for  the  harsher  term  ‘  to  shoot.’  ”  Here  is  Dr. 
Coppinger’s  succinct  account  of  Thursday  Island,  the  shipping 
port  for  the  produce  of  all  the  pearl-shell  fisheries  in  Torres 
Straits : — “  There  is  a  small  settlement  at  Thursday  Island, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  wooden  built,  which 
are  occupied  by  white  families  and  their  coloured  domes¬ 
tics.  There  is  a  police  magistrate,  whose  jurisdiction,  as  an 
official  of  the  Queensland  Government,  extends  over  all  the 
islands  in  Torres  Straits;  an  officer  of  Customs,  through  whose 
hands  passes  all  the  trade  of  the  Straits ;  a  staff  of  white  police¬ 
men,  to  enforce  the  Queensland  law ;  a  prison,  for  the  incarcera¬ 
tion  of  the  refractory  pearl-shellers ;  a  store,  for  the  supply  of 
tinned  provisions  and  all  the  miscellaneous  requirements  of  the 
pearl-shell  trade;  and  finally,  there  are  two  public-houses, 
which  do  a  flourishing  business,  and  supply  ample  material  for 
the  official  ministrations  of  the  police.  The  entire  population, 
white  and  coloured,  does  not  exceed  a  hundred.”  In  concluding 
our  notice  of  an  interesting  and  useful  book,  we  may  mention 
that  Dr.  Coppinger  makes  some  valuable  notes  on  the  flight  of 
the  condor  and  the  albatross ;  and  that  he  slays  once  more,  but 
probably  not  finally,  the  fine,  old  superstition  about  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  petrel  and  storms. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA.* 

The  task  of  reviewing  this  volume — and  to  review  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  reducing  the  function  of 
the  critic  to  an  absurdity — is  happily  made  easy  by  the  prefa¬ 
tory  announcement  of  the  editor’s  or  publisher’s,  that  it  is 
intended  not  to  rival,  but  to  supplement  the  encyclopedias  which 
have  appeared  or  are  still  appearing  in  Europe,  and  which  com¬ 
mand  a  large  circulation  in  America.  It  is  designed,  in  fact,  to 
give  American  readers  information,  useful  or  interesting,  that 
is  but  scantily  supplied,  or  not  supplied  at  all,  in  works 
“  prepared,  primarily,  to  command  the  attention  of  European 
readers.”  If  it  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  American  public 
that  this  function  of  supplementing  the  stores  of  knowledge 
contained  in  such  a  work  as  the  Encyclopcedia,  B ritannica,  and 
nothing  hut  this,  belongs  to  the  volume  before  us  aud  its 

*  The  Encyclopedia  Americano,  Yol.  I.  “  A-CEN.”  Ncv*'  York,  FliiUldulplliu, 
and  Loudon  ;  J .  M.  Stodart.  1883. 


proposed  successors,  their  intention  and  execution  may  be 
almost  unreservedly  commended.  This  first  instalment  of  the 
book  (which  is,  wo  learn,  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes) 
gives  a  variety  of  information  which  certainly  could  not  be 
found  collected  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  in 
it  what  may  be  called  an  American  gazetteer,  and  one 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  very  careful  and  complete. 
Any  one  who,  to  take  an  instance,  will  compare  the  article 
“Alabama”  in  this  volume  with  that  which  is  given  to  the 
same  subject  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  newer  is  very  much  the  superior  of  the  two.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  more  recent  statistics  (and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  slow,  we  suppose  necessarily  slow,  progress 
of  the  English  publication  will  make  some  of  the  earlier  infor¬ 
mation  obsolete  before  the  later  volumes  can  appear),  but  it  is 
more  thorough,  and  in  some  respects  obviously  more  correct. 
There  is,  for  instance,  in  the  English  account,  a  quite  remark¬ 
able  statement,  which  would  make  the  maximum  winter  tem¬ 
perature  of  Alabama  86°,  and  the  maximum  of  summer  104°. 
The  figures  now  before  us,  which  are  obviously  intended  as  a 
correction,  run  thus : — “  The  ordinary  range  of  temperature 
during  the  winter  proper  is  from  30°  to  70°  Fahr. ;  during  the 
summer  months,  from  73°  to  94°;  in  the  intermediate  seasons, 
from  42°  to  85° ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  66°. 
The  exceptional  extremes  noted  during  observations  continued 
for  more  than  thirty  years  have  been  14°  and  99°.”  Here,  then, 
we  have  one  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  which  makes  it 
valuable  to  Europeans  only  in  a  less  degree  than  to  American 
readers.  We  may  add  that  under  the  same  word  is  given  a 
history  of  the  “  Alabama  Claims.” 

Another  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  copious  bio¬ 
graphies  of  living  celebrities,  and,  indeed,  of  persons  who  can 
hardly  be  called  celebrities.  These,  of  course,  have  been 
deliberately  excluded  by  the  conductors  of  English  works,  and 
we  are,  at  first  sight,  inclined  to  think  the  exclusion  right.  The 
Americans’  feeling  in  the  matter  is  wholly  different.  They  like 
to  hear  about  statesmen,  authors,  and  others  whose  lives  and 
works  interest  them,  without  waiting  for  their  death.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  demand,  and  if  the  canons  of  good- 
taste  are  rigorously  followed  in  satisfying  it,  no  great  harm  is 
done.  These  articles  certainly  make  a  very  interesting  addition 
to  this  volume,  and  as  certainly  they  are  likely  to  be  useful. 
Who,  whatever  his  feeling  about  biographies  of  the  living,  does 
not  sometimes  turn  to  Men  of  the  Time,  or  some  such  book  of 
reference  ?  Such  books  are,  in  fact,  the  Peerages  of  literature, 
politics,  and  the  professions.  In  these  biographical  articles, 
the  English  reader  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  to 
him  under  American  names,  but  he  must  not  forget  to  read  one 
of  the  not  very  numerous  contributions  which  have  come  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel’s  account  of  “  Lord 
Beaconsfield.”  No  one  could  have  been  better  qualified  for  the 
task  than  Mr.  Kebbel.  He  feels  for  the  great  Conservative 
leader  (how  strange  it  seems  to  call  Benjamin  Disraeli  a 
Conservative  leader  !)  a  more  intelligent  sympathy  than  anything 
of  which  the  ordinary  scribes  of  party  are  capable.  Hence,  we 
have  read  the  fifteen  columns  which  he  gives  to  his  subject  with 
much  pleasure,  though  we  cannot  allow  that  his  conception  of 
the  political  history  of  the  fifty  years  through  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  career  was  extended  is  either  just  or  complete. 
But  he  states  his  case  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  way,  and  without 
bitterness  against  opponents.  The  interesting  personal  details 
which  conclude  the  article  will  be  read  with  especial  pleasure. 
It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Kebbel,  who  is  writing  for  a 
public  of  Protectionists,  expressing  himself  with  a  candour  which 
he  is  scarcely  able  to  exhibit  in  his  own  country.  He  writes,  for 
instance  : — “  It  was  impossible  for  Disraeli  to  allow  that  the  corn- 
tax  was  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
single  class  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  like  other  taxes  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  support  of  institutions  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public.”  Did  he  hold  this  belief  to  the  day  of  his  death  ? 
Does  Mr.  Kebbel  hold  it  now  ? 

Literary  subjects,  such  as  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the 
older  cyclopaedias,  are,  of  course,  absent.  The  reader  who  may 
expect  to  find  a  complete  work  (he  is  distinctly  warned,  by  the 
way,  that  he  will  not  find  it)  will  be  surprised  that  the  only 
“  Athens  ”  described  is  “  the  county  seat  of  Athens,  co.  Ohio.” 
Yet  here,  also,  the  new  work  sometimes  hits  an  undoubted  blot 
in  the  old.  There  is  an  article  on  the  “  Emperor  Aureliau,”  tor 
instance,  an  important  person,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
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AN  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  NOVEL* 

The  English  public  is  growing  more  and  more  familiar  with 
novels  by  American  writers,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
these  books  have  an  immense  sale  and  circulation.  If  it  can  be 
said  of  our  novelists  that  they  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  beyond  the  Atlantic,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  certain 
Transatlantic  novelists  have  thousands  of  readers  in  Great 
Britain.  And,  without  disparagement  to  the  ability  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  a  part  of 
their  success  among  ourselves  is  owing  to  the  foreign  flavour  of 
their  work.  Everybody  in  England  cannot  read  French 
and  German  easily ;  and  we  all  know  that  a  translation 
is  but  a  more  or  less  feeble  reproduction,  therefore  French 
and  German  books  are  certain  of  only  a  limited  popu¬ 
larity.  But  an  American  book,  however  emphatically 
American  it  may  be,  is  written  in  our  own  tongue  (or 
what  very  closely  approximates  to  it),  aud  goes  straight  from 
the  writer  to  his  English  readers ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
deals  with  people,  scenes,  and  manners  that  are  not  English.  In 
the  reading  of  many,  if  not  all  American  novels,  we  have  a 
sense  of  making  discoveries,  of  getting  information,  which  adds  a 
certain  piquancy  to  the  pleasure  of  the  story.  A  good  many  of 
these  discoveries,  a  good  deal  of  this  information,  may  be 
fallacious ;  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  them  so,  because 
of  the  marvellously  distorted  pictures  of  English  life,  man¬ 
ners,  and  conversation  which  we  know  are  given  to  the  world 
by  some  of  those  English  novelists  whose  books  we  understand 
to  be  popular  in  America,  and  whose  delineations  are,  no  doubt, 
accepted  there  as  true  to  nature.  But,  with  all  our  readiness  to 
distrust,  we  cannot  suppose  that  writers  of  a  high  class  who  are 
known  to  be  conversant  with  certain  phases  of  American  life 
and  society  do  constantly  misrepresent  and  belie  their  country 
people.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr. 
Howells  are  engaged  in  a  series  of  elaborate  hoaxes,  nor  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  authors  of  Democracy  and  Through  One 
Administration  have  deliberately  undertaken  to  give  scandalously 
false  views  of  official  life  at  Washington. 

Mirs.  Burnett  was,  we  believe,  born  and  partly  brought  up  in 
England,  and  her  two  novels,  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s  and 
Haworths,  show  how  intimate  must  have  been  her  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Lancashire 
manufacturing  districts.  A  Fair  Barbarian,  too,  deals  with 
English  country-town  life,  and  if  it  is  a  little  exaggerated,  it  is 
not  too  much  so  to  be  amusing.  It  bears,  however,  evident 
marks  of  having  been  studied  from  books,  and  not  from  nature. 
We  should  credit  Miss  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  with  the 
original  creation  of  several  of  the  characters.  But  Through  One 
Administration  is  a  purely  American  book,  the  scene,  with  one 
short  exception,  being  laid  in  Washington,  and  the  characters 
living  in  “  tip-top  parlours,”  and  moving  in  the  highest  political 
circles  of  the  Republic.  The  circumstances  related  are  enclosed 
within  the  period  of  four  years,  during  which  a  President 
holds  office ;  the  hero,  as  he  arrives  at  Washington, 
remarks,  “  I  come  in  with  the  Administration,  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  go  out  with  it,  and  what  will  have  happened  in 
the  interval and  accordingly,  he  does  go  out  with  it,  being 
killed  just  at  the  moment  of  the  next  inaugural  festivities. 
Thus  the  story  ends  sadly, — indeed,  our  objection  to  it  is  that 
it  is  sad  throughout ;  the  heroine  laughs  a  good  deal,  but  with 
small  cause  for  merriment;  while  the  hero  is  a  miserably  dis¬ 
appointed,  if  not  a  heart-broken  man,  from  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter. 

To  quarrel  with  a  book  for  being  sad  implies,  however,  that 
we  are  interested  by  it ;  and  Through  One  Administration  is  in¬ 
teresting,  its  characters  vivid,  its  style  clear,  pleasant,  and 
vigorous.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  whatever  is  really 
remarkable  in  it  is  derived  from  its  pictures  of  a  society  as 
frivolous  as  that  of  any  European  capital  at  any  period,  and 
corrupt  with  a  sort  of  cynical  corruption  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  be  equalled  by  any  other  political  society,  at  present.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  passage  in  which  one  Senator  expresses  his 
views  of  another.  Richard  Amory  and  Senator  Planefield  are 
interested  in  obtaining  subsidies  for  a  projected  line  of  railway, 
and  Senator  Blundel’s  favour  is  of  importance  to  them: — 

“‘You  can’t  expect  a  man  like  Blundel,’  said  Planefield,  ‘  to  be 
easy  to  manage.  Blundel  is  the  possessor  of  a  moral  character,  and 
when  a  man  has  a  capital  like  that,  and  Blundel’s  sharpness  into  the 
bargain,  he  is  not  going  to  trifle  with  it.  He’s  going  to  hold  on  to  it 
until  it  reaches  its  highest  market  value,  and  then  decide  which  way 

*  Through  One  Administration.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  London : 
Frederick  Warns  and  Co. 


he  will  invest  it . The  one  thing  you  can’t  be  sure  of  is  a 

moral  character.  Impeccability  is  rare,  and  it  is  never  easy  for  an 
outsider  to  hit  on  its  exact  value.  It  varies,  and  you  have  to  run  risks 
with  it.  Blundel’s  is  expensive.’ — ‘  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
money  used,’ hesitated  Richard,  ‘a  great  deal.’ — ‘You  had  better  go  and 
see  Blundel  yourself,’  Planefield  said,  after  a  pause  ;  ‘  you  must  settle 
what’s  to  be  done  between  you.  I  have  done  my  best.’ — ‘  By  Jove,’ 
exclaimed  Richard,  virtuously,  ‘  what  corruption  1  ’  It  was  an 

ingenuous  exclamation .  He  felt  that  he  was  being  hardly 

treated,  and  that  the  most  sacred  trusts  of  a  great  nation  were  in 
hands  likely  to  betray  them  at  far  too  high  a  figure.  The  remark 
amounted  to  an  outburst  of  patriotism.  ‘  Have  they  all  their  price  ?  ’ 

he  cried.  Planefield . glanced  at  him . ‘  No,’  ho 

said ;  ‘  if  they  had,  you’d  find  it  easier.  If  they  were  all  to  be  bought  , 
or  if  nono  of  them  were  to  be  sold,  you’d  see  your  way.’  ” 

We  will  add  as  a  pendant  to  this  a  curious  representation  of  the 
position  of  a  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  as  sketched  by  one  of 
the  class 

“  If  there  is  a  good  deal  in  him,  he  will  begin  by  being  hopeful 

and  working  hard .  He  will  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  make 

friends  of  the  men  about  him.  He  will  do  that  for  a  few  months,  and 
then,  suddenly,  aud  for  no  fault  whatever,  one  of  these  friends  will  be 
dropped  out.  Knowing  the  man  to  be  as  faithful  as  himself,  it  will 

be  a  shock  to  him . Somebody  else  wanted  the  place  and  got 

it,  not  because  of  superior  fitness  for  it,  but  because  the  opposing 
influence  was  stronger  than  his.  The  new  man  will  go  through  the 

same  experience  when  his  time  comes,  that  is  all . That 

such  a  thing  is  possible,  that  the  bread  and  home  and  hopes  of  any 
honest  human  creature  should  be  used  as  the  small-change  of  power 
above  him,  and  trafiicked  with  to  sustain  that  power,  and  fix  it  in  its 
place  to  make  the  most  of  itself  and  its  greed,  is  the  burning  shame 
and  burden  which  is  slung  round  our  necks,  and  will  keep  us  from 
standing  with  heads  erect  until  we  are  lightened  of  it.” 

We  could  easily  have  given  pleasanter  extracts  than  these  from 
Mrs.  Burnett’s  volumes,  but  we  have  preferred  such  as  have  a 
greater  flavour  of  originality  about  them  than  any  merely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  love-story.  That,  we  strongly  recommend  those 
who  do  not  object  to  being  made  miserable  to  read  for  them¬ 
selves. 

SAMUEL  PALMER’S  ECLOGUES  OF  VIRGIL* 

The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society, 
was  in  some  ways  an  unique  figure  in  the  Art  history  of  the 
present  day, — he  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  what  may 
be  called  the  competitive  commerce  of  Art ;  he  was  pledged  to 
no  picture- dealer,  and  advertised  by  no  society.  Living  a  quiet, 
restful  existence,  in  a  small  country  village,  with  placid  interests 
of  family  and  friendship  and  the  companionship  of  a  few  books, 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  single  quality  of  his  painting  so  apparent,  to  all  who  care  to 
look  below  the  surface,  as  the  atmosphere  of  peace  which 
surrounds  its  splendour.  Splendour  is,  indeed,  almost 
universally  present  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  pictures;  but  it  is 
splendour  of  a  peaceful  kind,  always  verging  towards  quiet¬ 
ness  and  rest.  The  record  of  his  life  reads  like  a  page  out 
of  bygone  history,  so  free  is  it  from  all  trace  of  modern 
restlessness  and  modern  diversity.  He  seems  to  have  spent  his 
life  in  the  very  manner  in  which  he  would  have  chosen,  had  he 
had  the  power  of  choice,  in  designing  and  painting,  reading  and 
writing  poetry,  walking  about  country  lanes,  and  sitting  over 
the  fire  in  the  evenings  with  a  few  chosen  friends.  With  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  from  which  “  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful,”  says  another  of  his  children,  “  whether  he  ever  wholly 
recovered,”  his  life  was  unmarked  by  any  great  sorrow,  and  was 
free  alike  from  the  cares  of  wealth  and  the  pressure  of  poverty. 

The  work  before  us,  a  translation  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  is  one 
upon  which  the  artist  spent  great  labour  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  and  there  is  a  space  of  at  least  sixteen  years  between 
the  time  of  its  inception  and  completion.  The  book  is  one  of 
those  elaborately  printed,  papered,  and  bound  volumes  which 
are  so  plentiful  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  deserves  rather 
a  special  word  of  praise  for  the  good  and  quiet  taste  which 
marks  its  binding  and  its  type. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  within  two  years  of  the  artist’s 
death  that  the  illustrative  etchings  were  begun,  and  traces 
of  failing  power,  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  artistic 
portion  of  the  work  which,  as  it  is  here  published,  consists 
of  etchings,  more  or  less  finished,  and  reproductions  of 
drawings,  from  which  the  artist  intended  to  etch.  Of  these 
the  etchings  are  singularly  inferior  to  those  which  Mr. 
Palmer  executed  in  earlier  days.  We  allude  specially,  in 
saying  this,  to  their  technical  excellence  as  etchings.  They 
lack  delicacy  of  draughtsmanship,  and  have  an  uniform 
heaviness  of  shadow  which  is  very  unlike  the  soft,  mysterious 

*  The  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  By  Samuel  Palmer.  Loudon :  Seeley  and  Go. 
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gloom  of  the  artist’s  earlier  work.  The  truth  is,  that  nearly  all 
the  etchings  were  left  unfinished  at  the  artist’s  death,  and  have 
been  completed  (at  his  express  desire)  by  his  son,  from  his 
father’s  notes  and  memoranda.  It  seems  unkind  to  say  that  he 
has  spoilt  the  plates  by  this  completion,  but  that  he  has  done 
so,  is  evident,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  matters,  would  do  well  to  notice  for  themselves  the  manner 
in  which  the  quasi-mechanical  work  of  the  son,  takes  all  the  real 
artistic  beauty  out  of  the  father’s  work.  Look  at  the  etching 
which  illustrates  the  seventh  eclogue,  which  is  one  which  was 
finished  entirely  by  the  elder  artist  (by  the  way,  this  is  errone¬ 
ously  described  in  the  index  as  a  fac-simile  of  the  drawing),  and 
compare  the  gradation  of  shadow  therein,  with  that  of  any  of 
the  other  etchings  in  the  book.  The  difference  is  too  marked  to 
escape  even  the  most  untrained  eye.  Look,  too,  at  the  work  on 
the  sunset  sky,  and  contrast  its  softness  and  brilliancy  with 
that  of  the  comparatively  coarse  cross-hatching  in  the  succeeding 
plate.  Here,  again,  tho  difference  is  too  great  to  be  mistaken. 
Some  of  these  plates  have  been  very  much  more  injured  than 
others,  but  the  one  which  represents  the  seventh  eclogue,  is  the 
only  one  (of  the  etchings)  which  is  in  any  way  a  true  represen¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  work,  and  the  second  illustration  to  the 
eighth  eclogue  has  suffered  more  than  any.  The  fac-simile  of 
a  drawing  in  illustration  of  the  sixth  eclogue,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  would  have  made  a  singularly  beautiful  etching. 
It  represents  a  shepherd  piping  to  his  flocks  on  a  calm  summer’s 
evening  just  after  sun-down,  and  is  bathed  in  a  gentle  glow  of 
lingering  sunlight  which  is  very  lovely.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  drawings  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  de¬ 
picted  an  evening  sky,  free  from  clouds,  and  unbroken  by  heavy 
masses  of  trees.  The  composition,  too,  is  of  a  more  extended 
kind,  and  does  not  present  the  artist’s  usual  characteristics 
of  heavy  masses  of  shadow  to  right  and  left,  divided  by  a 
valley  through  which  the  light  strikes  across  a  dark  hill-side, 
or  through  the  thick  foliage  of  a  tree.  If  is  true  that  of  this 
form  of  composition  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  was  a  perfect  master, 
and  that  he  used  it  with  the  greatest  science  to  intensify  the 
meaning  of  his  work  ;  but  it  almost  degenerated  at  times  into  a 
trick,  and  a  change  to  a  quieter  and  less  accentuated  form  is 
very  pleasant. 

As  we  are  on  this  subject  of  illustrations,  we  would 
ask  why  it  is  that  where  fine-art  publishers  produce  in  the 
same  work  etchings  and  fac-similes  of  drawings  made  by  one 
or  other  of  the  photographic  (or  photogravure)  processes,  they 
should  think  it  necessary  to  place  round  the  fac-similes  a  sham 
plate-mark.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  they  wish  the  public  who 
are  unlearned  in  Art  matters,  to  suppose  that  the  photographic 
reproductions  are  etchings,  and  so  sell  the  book  practically  as 
one  which  is  illustrated  by  etching,  instead  of  photography. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  for  this  reason,  for  this  would  be  scarcely 
honest;  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  done,  we  cannot  understand. 
It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake,  for  this  reason,  that  in  looking  at 
the  illustration  the  eye  catches  the  plate-mark  first  of  all,  and 
so  regards  the  picture  as  an  etching;  and  looking  for  the 
qualities  of  an  etching,  and  not  finding  them,  is  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  and  put  out  of  conceit  with  the  whole  work.  And  it  is 
probably  still  more  frequently  the  case  that,  owing  to  the  want 
of  technical  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  an  etched  plate, 
the  casual  inspector  of  the  illustration  takes  the  photograph  for 
the  etching,  and  so  gets  any  little  bit  of  instruction  that  he 
might  have  received  from  the  work  perverted  and  destroyed. 

To  conclude  about  these  illustrations,  the  facts  are  as  follows : 
— There  is  one  etching  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  own,  which  is  good; 
there  are  five  etchings  begun  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  completed  by 
his  son,  which  are  interesting,  but  of  no  value  as  works 
of  art  ;  finally,  there  are  eight  photo  -  engravings  from 
Mr.  Palmer’s  drawings,  some  of  which  have  been  touched 
by  his  son, — these  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  better 
almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  alteration  they  have 
received.  Compare,  for  an  instance  of  this  latter  assertion,  the 
two  illustrations  to  the  first  eclogue.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
horizontal  clouds  in  the  first  have  been  reinforced  by  the  etching- 
needle,  and  also  portions  of  the  foliage,  and  a  little  work  on  the 
ground.  On  comparing  this  with  the  second  illustration,  in 
which  there  has  been  no  perceptible  alteration  made  in  the 
mechanical  reproduction,  it  will  be  noticed  how,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  free-hand  work  stares  out,  in  comparison  with  the 
uniformity  of  the  photograph,  distracts  the  eye,  and  renders 
the  whole  picture  of  uneven  quality. 

We  have  left  all  remarks  as  to  the  translation  of  the 


Eclogues  to  the  last,  chiefly  because  Mr.  Palmer,  though  a 
poet-paintei',  was  not,  after  all,  a  poet ;  and  though  the 
translation  is  very  carefully  and  lovingly  done,  it  will, 
we  fear,  only  take  a  place  amongst  the  curiosities  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  reminds  us  of  Browning’s  “  One  word  more,”  it  is  like 
Dante’s  angel  or  Raphael’s  sonnet, — a  labour  of  love,  done  once 
in  a  lifetime  by  a  hand  and  heart  which  had  spent  their  best 
energies  in  other  directions.  Perhaps  we  cannot  close  this 
review  more  fitly  than  by  quoting  a  verse  in  support  of  our 
estimate  as  to  the  kind  of  value  which  this  version  of  the 
Eclogues  possesses.  The  verse  is  one  which  we  took  by  chance, 
as  the  book  lay  open  before  us,  and  in  its  conclirding  lines  it 
seems  to  apply  strangely  enough  to  the  painter  who  wrote  it : — 

“  0  fortunate  old  man  ! 

Then  these  ancestral  fields  are  yours  again, 

And  wide  enough  for  you.  Though  naked  stone, 

And  marsh  with  slimy  rush,  abut  upon 
The  lowlands,  yet  your  pregnant  ewes  shall  try 
No  unproved  forage.  Neighbouring  flocks  too  nigh 
Strike  no  contagion,  nor  infect  the  young. 

O  fortunate  !  who  now  at  last,  among 

Known  streams  and  sacred  fountain-heads,  have  found 

A  shelter  and  a  shade  on  your  own  ground.” 
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Battle  Stories  from  British  and  European  History ,  by  W.  H.  Daven¬ 
port  Adams  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)  ;  Shore  and  Sea ;  or, 
Stories  of  Great  Vikings  and  Sea  Captains,  by  the  Same  Author 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton) . — In  the  first  of  these  volumes,  Mr.  Adams 
has  told  the  story  of  thirty  battles,  the  earliest  being  Hastings  and 
the  latest  Inkerman,  and  has  told  it  with  spirit.  He  cannot  keep 
quite  clear  of  mistakes,  which  probably  are  due  to  haste.  Why,  for 
instance,  speak  of  the  Queen  of  Edward  II.  as  the  “  She-wolf  of 
Anjou”  P  Whence  does  he  get  the  title  ?  From  “  the  Bard  ”  ?  But 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  successful  effort  to  give  some  striking 
scenes  of  history  in  a  picturesque  way.  The  second  volume  will  be 
to  many  young  readers  more  of  a  novelty  than  the  first.  The  “  Norse 
Sea-kings  ”  is  a  chapter  full  of  stirring  adventure.  Then  we  read 
about  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  is  somewhat  doubtfully  called  an 
“  English  discoverer.”  Another  chapter  is  given  to  De  Soto,  the 
conqueror  of  Florida,  and  another,  again,  to  “  The  Early  Colonisers 
of  Virginia.”  Drake,  Hudson,  and  Morgan  are  the  subjects  of 
the  three  which  complete  the  volume.  Mr.  Adams  gives,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  a  list  of  his  authorities.  If  he  would  omit  his  prefaces) 
which  strike  us  as  somewhat  toojself-asserting,  he  would  make  a  still 
further  improvement. 

Stories  of  Young  Adventurers,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (Hogg),  though 
not  a  book  of  this  year,  may  be  mentioned,  if  it  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  _full  of  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  These  “young  adventurers  ”  take  us  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  of  them  gets  to  Mecca  ;  another  is  taken  prisoner  in 
Braddock’s  unlucky  expedition ;  a  third  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Hyder  Ali.  One  story  tells  again  the  terrible  tale  of  the  wreck  of 
the  ‘  Medusa.’  As  interesting  as  any  is  the  story  of  the  English  lad 
who  was  adopted  by  Maoris. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  his  Life  and  Times.  By  F.  L.  Clarke.  (W. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.)— There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be 
put  down  on  the  per  contra  side,  in  balancing  Raleigh’s  character. 
Such  a  balancing,  however,  the  writer  of  a  little  book  such  as  this  is 
hardly  called  upon  to  do.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  give  the  picture 
of  a  brave  man  and  an  adventurous  life,  and  this  he  does  with 
sufficient  success. 

From  the  same  publishers,  we  also  have  received  Lady  Rachel 
Russell,  by  F.  P.  G.  Guizot;  and  Biographical  Stones,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  containing  short  sketches  from  the  lives  of  Benjamin 
West,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  The  scene  from  John¬ 
son’s  life,  to  give  a  specimen,  is  his  refusal  to  keep  his  father’s  book¬ 
stall  at  Uttoxeter,  and  the  penance  which  he  did  for  his  disobedience 
in  after  years. 

With  Clive  in  India.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  (Blackie  and  Son.)— Here 
is  a  story  built,  and,  as  we  may  expect  from  so  skilled  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Henty,  well  built,  on  the  foundation  of  historical  fact.  Charlie 
Marryat,  by  tho  help  of  an  eccentric  but  kind  old  uncle,  goes  out  as 
a  “writer”  to  India,  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  the  way  out  he  sees  something  of  fighting,  the  mer¬ 
chantman  in  which  he  sails  meeting  two  privateers,  and  giving  a 
very  good  account  of  them,  and  afterwards  falling  in  with  pirates. 
Arrived  in  India,  Charlie,  though  he  is  scarcely  the  chief  hero  of  the 
story,  giving  place  to  Clive,  still  sees  a  good  deal  of  adventure.  Ho 
is  in  the  “  Black  Hole,”  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  get  out  of  it ; 
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and  the  thread  of  his  fortunes  runs  through  the  narrative.  This 
takes  him  to  Plassey  and  Masulipatam,  among  other  places;  and 
finally  takes  him  home,  with  a  very  substantial  result  from  the 
“  shaking  of  the  pagoda-tree.”  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better 
story  than  this. 

Laila  ;  or,  Sketches  from  Finmarkens.  By  J.  A.  Friis.  Translated 
from  the  Norwegian  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie.  (S.P.C.K.) — Laila  is  a 
little  Norwegian,  who  is  lost  as  a  baby  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  sledge 
pursued  by  wolves,  and  adopted  by  a  rich  Finn,  in  whose  house  in 
company  with  another  adopted  child,  she  spends  her  early  years. 
When  she  grows  to  womanhood  she  has  romantic  adventures,  but  it 
is  not  the  story  so  much  as  the  singularly  vivid  pictures  of  a  life 
which  is  almost  wholly  unknown  to  readers  here  that  will  chiefly 
please  in  Laila.  The  turning-point  of  the  story  is,  or  is,  anyhow, 
closely  connected  with,  the  pride  of  race  which  makes  the  Norwegians 
look  down  upon  the  Finn  as  an  inferior  being.  “  This  girl,”  cries 
Lind,  “  is  not  Logje’s  ”  (“  Logje  ”  is  the  name  of  her  adopting  father), 
“  and  she  shall  not  wed  a  Finn.” 

The  Roller  Chief;  or,  Too  Good  for  his  Trade.  By  Edward 
Burton.  (J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) — This  is  a  romantic  story,  full  of 
adventures  and  surprises,  and  ending,  as  such  stories  should  end,  with 
the  happiness  of  the  good  and  the  repentance  of  the  bad.  The  place 
is  Scotland ;  as  to  the  time,  we  need  not  inquire  too  particularly ; 
there  is,  anyhow,  no  lack  of  incident. 

The  WiU-o’-the-Wisps.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Marie 
Petersen  by  Charlotte  J.  Hart.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — The  transla¬ 
tion  is  made  from  the  “  thirty-fourth  ”  edition  of  the  German 
original.  This  is  sufficient  proof  of  considerable  popularity,  a  popu¬ 
larity  which,  while  we  acknowledge  the  general  merit  of  these  stories, 
we  do  not  quite  understand.  Walter,  a  young  collegian,  on  his  way 
home  in  the  midsummer  vacation,  falls  asleep  by  a  pool,  and  hears 
the  talk  of  a  number  of  creatures  commonly  called  dumb.  But  the 
chief  talkers  are  the  spirits  of  the  lights, — the  lights,  that  is,  which 
are  used  on  various  occasions  in  human  life,  and  which  now  meet  to 
recount  their  various  experiences.  In  them  there  is  a  more  or  less 
slender  thread  of  incident,  with  plenty  of  sentiment.  Everything  is 
pretty,  but  one  seems  to  miss  the  briskness  and  gaiety  which  these 
fairy  stories  should  have. 

Book  of  English  Fairy-tales  from  the  North  Country.  By  Alfred 
C.  Freyer,  Ph.D.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenscheiu  and  Co.) — Here  are  eleven 
stories,  some  of  them  quaint  and  strange,  some,  as,  for  instance,  the 
“Dragon  Stories,”  of  a  sufficiently  familiar  type.  “The  Grocer  and 
the  Parrot,”  where  a  too  truthful  bird  announces  to  customers  his 
master’s  frauds,  must  surely  be  an  invention  of  more  modern  times. 
This  volume  is  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  “  Fairy  Library  of  All 
Nations.” 

Marvels  of  the  Polar  World.  Translated  from  the  French  of  C. 
Lesbazeilles,  by  Kobert  Boutledge.  (Routledge  and  Sons.) — We  read 
here  about  the  natural  history  of  the  Polar  regions  ;  we  have  also  the 
records,  somewhat  sad,  on  the  whole,  and  if  full  of  courage  and  stead¬ 
fastness,  full  also  of  suffering  and  failure,  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  explore,  and  even  to  colonise  them.  The  life,  too,  of 
the  tribes  which  some  strange  necessity  drives  into  these  inhospitable 
regions  is  a  melancholy  story.  There  is  a  long  struggle  against 
nature,  which  is  nowhere  so  malign,  and  they  are  being  slowly 
worsted  in  it.  Of  all  these  matters,  M.  Lesbazeilles  gives  us  a  very 
interesting  account. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  the  Ancient  Moral  Tales  of  the  Old  Story¬ 
tellers.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein.) — We  are  glad  to  welcome  these 
old  favoui'ites,  Fulgentius  and  Jovinian,  and  the  kings,  knights, 
maidens,  magicians,  and  others,  for  whom  the  fancy  of  the  monks 
invented  this  stran  ge  kind  of  fiction. 

Madge  Hilton.  By  A.  C.  Maitland.  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and 
Co.) — Madge  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  left  behind  in  England, 
when  their  father  and  mother,  for  the  sake  of  business  and  of  health, 
pay  a  visit  to  Australia.  This  story  chiefly  tells  how  they  got  into 
trouble  and  how  they  got  out  of  it,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a 
sensible,  wholesome  little  book. 

Weary-holme  :  or,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.  By  Emily  S.  Holt. 
(J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) — This  is  described  as  “A  Tale  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion.”  The  principal  incident  in  this  story  is  the  career  of  Olivia, 
daughter  of  an  Independent  minister,  who  runs  away  to  marry  a 
fashionable  young  gentleman,  and  comes  to  great  sorrow,  and  in  the 
end  to  repentance.  There  is  some  pathos  in  this  narrative,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  book  has  merit.  Miss  Holt  thinks  very  meanly  of 
the  Church-of-En gland  Clergy,  in  the  days  which  some  people  think 
to  have  been  her  best.  She  apologises  to  her  readers  for  the  non- 
appearance  of  an  Evangelical  clergyman  in  her  pages,  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  at  the  time  of  her  story  there  were  none  such  in  England. 
“  The  best  style  of  man  is  sketched  in  Dr.  Middleton,”  and  Dr. 
Middleton  is  one  who  “  read  prayers  with  pompous  stiffness,  and 
preached  sermons  which  were  intelligible  to  about  six  people  in  his 
congregation.”  “  Religion  was  a  highly  respectable  thing,”  to  him, 


and  no  more.  Did  Miss  Holt,  haply,  ever  hear  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Thomas  Fuller  and  Isaac  Barrow  ? 

Old  Wives’  Falles.  By  Edouard  Laboulayo.  (Routledge  and 
Sons.) — These  are  very  lively  stories,  with,  perhaps,  just  a  touch  of 
satire  in  them,  which  would  be  well  away,  for  a  fairy-tale  ought  to 
be  absolutely  simple  in  intention,  and  never  remind  ns  of  questions  of 
the  every-day  world.  Still,  they  are  very  amusing,  and  present  us  with 
a  great  variety  of  adventure.  They  come,  too,  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Yvon,  the  hero  of  the  first  tale,  is  a  Breton  lad ;  then 
there  are  Bohemian  stories,  and  tales  from  Italy,  Finland,  Norway, 
and  Iceland.”  “  Piff  Paff,  or  the  Art  of  Government :  a  Tale  of  All 
Lands,”  is  perhaps  as  clever  as  any,  but  then  it  is  of  the  satirical 
kind. 

What’s  In  a  Name  ?  by  Sarah  Doudney  (Hodder  and  Stoughton), 
is  a  very  romantic  story  indeed.  One  Henry  Jervaux  marries 
secretly  a  girl  below  him  in  social  position,  and  thereby  offends  his 
family.  He  dies,  leaving  one  child  ;  and,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  his 
wife  does  not  long  survive  him.  The  child  is  adopted  by  its  grand¬ 
parents.  Then  a  widow  lady,  who  undertakes  her  education,  appears 
upon  the  scene.  Who  this  lady  is,  how  she  is  avenged  on  one  who 
had  wronged  her  in  former  times,  we  may  leave  for  the  readers  to 
find  out,  if  they  will.  The  tale  is  certainly  written  with  considerable 
power. 

Daintree,  by  Bernard  Heldmann  (Nisbet  and  Co.),  has  too  little 
incident.  It  really  is  little  more  than  a  story  of  how  two  sons  leave 
their  father,  and  the  life  for  which  their  father  had  intended  them,  to 
devote  themselves  to  more  congenial  employments.  The  tone  in 
which  it  is  written  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  certainly  lacks 
interest. 

True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons.  By  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  (Macmillan.) 
— The  elephants,  the  dogs,  and  the  animals  generally,  whose  doings 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  relates  to  us,  are  creatures  with  which  we  have 
been  glad  to  make  acquaintance.  The  San  Francisco  dog,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  Good  Samaritan  among  dogs,  should  have  a  niche  in  that 
chapel  of  the  Temple  of  Fame  which  belongs  to  dogs.  As  for  the 
human  creatures,  we  must  confess  to  not  caring  much  about  them. 
They  help  to  make  history  for  the  more  important  creatures  which  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  “inferior.”  But  everything  about  the  book  bears 
the  impress  of  the  quality  which  the  author  claims  for  it.  Once  or 
twice  we  are  inclined  to  say  “  Too  true  !”  as  in  the  sad  story  of  the 
Captain  of  the  whaler,  an  Enoch  Arden  in  real  life.  Truth,  however, 
is  no  unpleasing  change  from  the  superabundance  of  fiction,  with  its 
nice  arrangements  of  poetical  justice,  that  has  been  overpowering  us 
for  the  last  few  weeks. 

Bek’s  First  Corner,  and  How  She  Turned  It.  By  T.  M.  Conklin. 
(J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) — Bek,  or,  at  full  length,  Rebekah,  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  young  lady.  Whether  the  “  corner  ”  is  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  or  a  difficulty  with  an  unworthy  lover,  is 
not  quite  clear.  Anyhow,  this  is  a  bright  and  entertaining  little 
story.  Sometimes  the  religious  jjhraseology  offends.  “  Father  is  not 
a  Christian,  and  yet  you  married  him,”  says  Bek  to  her  stepmother. 
As  the  father  apparently  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  this  sounds  a 
little  audacious  in  a  daughter’s  mouth.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  moral 
of  the  tale  is  enforced  with  judgment  and  good-taste. 

The  Cabin  on  the  Beach.  By  M.  C.  Winchester.  (Seeley  and  Co.) 
— Miss  Winchester  always  writes  well,  but  she  is  scarcely  at  her 
best  in  this  story.  The  characters  and  the  plot  are  more  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  sort  that  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  fiction  of  this  sort, 
and  have  less  reality  than  we  now  expect  in  Miss  Winchester’s  books. 
The  cause  which  produces  the  difficulty  of  the  story  seems  hardly 
adequate,  nor  does  the  conduct  of  the  lad  who  gets  the  young  hero 
into  trouble  seem  quite  consistent  with  what  we  are  led  to  expect  of 
his  character. 

Alice’s  Pupil,  by  Letitia  McClintock  (Nisbet  and  Co.),  is  a  pretty 
little  story,  illustrating  the  patience  of  true  charity,  and  the  reward 
which  it  attains  in  the  end. 

Peas  Blossom.  By  the  Author  of  “  Honor  Bright.”  (Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.) — There  are  some  very  brisk  scenes  of 
school-life  in  the  early  part  of  this  story,  scenes  which  are  vigorously 
described,  and  which  will  be  read  with  amusement.  The  more  romantic 
incidents  which  complete  it  are  less  noteworthy  ;  but  the  whole  may 
fairly  be  pronounced  a  success. 

Cornish  Stories.  By  Mark  Guy  Pearse.  (F.  Woolmer.) — These 
are  stories  of  the  “  Christmas  number  ”  sort ;  moderately  good  of 
their  kind,  but  not  more.  The  anecdote  of  the  miller  who  put  the 
story  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  a  practical  experiment,  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  volume. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  this  month,  Art  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  vigorous  reproduction  of  Cranach’s  portrait  of  Luther  ; 
and  by  an  interesting  account,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  “  Some  Forgotten  Etchers.”  Two  examples  of  the  work  of 
George  Cuitt,  both  treating  subjects  in  Chester,  specimens  of  the 
work  of  more  famous  men — John  Crome,  Constable,  and  Sir  David 
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Wilkie — and  two  after  Andrew  Geddes,  an  etcher  whose  merits  Mr. 
Armstrong  vindicates,  supply  the  illustrations.  “The  New  Hero,” 
speaking  of  the  praises  of  childhood,  how  they  have  been  celebrated 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  the  most  noticeable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  magazine. 

Through  the  Stage  Door:  a  Novel.  By  Harriett  Jay.  (F.  V.  White.) 
— This  is  a  regrettable  book.  The  coarse  vices  of  bad  men  are  not 
material  whereof  women  should  weave  their  fictions.  If  they  know 
anything  about  the  matter  by  experience  in  their  own  families,  they 
ought  to  conceal  that  sad  knowledge  ;  if  they  have  to  draw  on  their 
imagination  for  the  facts,  they  render  themselves  unpleasantly  ridi¬ 
culous.  The  “Mr.  George”  of  Miss  Jay’s  novel,  who  is  a  married 
Duke,  and  the  relation  to  him  of  two  of  the  female  actors  in  the  story, 
are  exceedingly  repulsive  features  of  a  novel  which  has  no  attractive 
ones.  The  writer  does  her  work  so  carelessly  that  she  makes  Mr. 
Fane,  the  father  of  her  heroine,  when  he  wants  to  escape  the 
sounds  of  household  contention,  “  stuff  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and 
continue  hie  writing;”  describes  a  room  as  “  luxuriantly  furnished,” 
and  a  young  lady  as  being  “  fully  as  elated  as  if  she  had  known, 
&c., ’’writes  of  “invitations  pouring  in  fast  and  furious”  on  a  fashion¬ 
able  young  man,  who  is  blest  with  “  an  overflowing  card-basket,”  and 
of  young  ladies’  “  drinking  down  ”  champagne.  The  very  vulgar 
company  of  this  novel  is,  however,  preferable  to  its  fine  company ; 
a  lady  who  intercepts  letters,  and  bribes  her  nephew  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  her  brother’s  betrothed  wife ;  and  another  lady  who 
tells  her  husband  that  she  is  sure  their  expected  guest  “  will  come 
to  their  house  in  the  finery  of  a  street-walker,”  are  much  more 
offensive  persons  than  the  Fane  family.  The  latter  are  not  at  all 
original ;  we  have  met  them  in  many  trashy  novels,  in  which  grave 
and  gallant  English  gentlemen — mostly  military — select  their  wives 
from  “the  juvenile  lead;”  although  it  must  be  admitted  there  is 
something  remarkable  about  Miss  Lottie.  It  is  not  every  young 
lady  who  figures  in  tights  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  “  The  necessary 
stage  training  had  added  to  her  manner  a  naivete  which  she  might 
not  otherwise  have  possessed.”  We  have  hitherto  regarded  stage 
training  as  a  potent  corrector  of  naivete. 

In  the  Hebrides.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.) — This  is  almost  wholly  a  reprint  of  a  work  published  some 
eight  years  ago.  The  book  consists  principally  of  a  string  of 
legendary  tales  and  traditions  of  the  West  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  people. 
A  certain  want  of  the  arrangement  and  lucidity  that  characterise 
Miss  Gordon  Cumming’s  later  productions  is  noticeable,  and  a  little 
of  the  “  gush  ”  that  travellers  are  so  prone  to  indulge  in,  but  which 
is  so  pleasantly  absent  from  the  pages  of  “At  Home  in  Fiji”  and 
“  Fire  Fountains,”  is  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  present 
volume.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  very  readable  and  interesting, 
and  some  of  the  author’s  comparisons  between  the  folk-lore  of 
Western  Scotland  and  that  of  the  East  are  striking  and  instructive. 
To  the  more  recent  history  of  this  remote  portion  of  Britain  sorno 
allusions  are  made,  and  among  other  events,  the  famous  “  Sunday 
War”  of  last  June  is  described  at  length,  without,  however,  any  ex¬ 
planation  being  offered  of  this  curious  phase  in  the  social  annals  of 
Gaelic  Scotland. 

Quatrefoil.  By  Mary  Deane.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — This  is  a 
novel  partly  ponderous,  partly  aesthetic,  and  wholly  pretentious. 
The  heroine  is  “  rather  nice,”  and  we  wish  she  had  not  fallen  to  the 
much-too-good-for-him  lot  of  a  gentleman  of  the  very  “  mixed  ” 
principles  of  Mr.  Surcott,  who  is  likewise  a  donkey.  The 
mixture  of  names  and  places  in  the  story  is  quite  bewildering  ;  we 
find  Penartlia  in  Surrey,  for  instance,  and  everybody  has  an  im¬ 
possible  Christian  name.  Eythin,  Gwilliam,  Aurelian,  and  Moel  may 
be  scattered  over  the  earth,  but  that  they  should  all  be  collected  into 
one  story  is  too  much.  Likewise,  it  is  too  much  that  such  a  creature 
as  Surcott  should  be  seriously  proposed  to  our  acceptance  as  a  fine 
spirit,  touched  to  fine  issues.  If  he  has  continued  to  talk  to  Eythin, 
since  she  weakly  consented  to  renounce  her  well-dowered  widowhood 
in  his  favour,  as  he  talked  to  his  much-enduring  friend,  Lanfrey, 
before  that  event,  she  must  long  ago  have  heartily  wished  her 
deceased  baronet  back  again.  Let  us  imagine  this  kind  of  converse, 
in  a  stroll  on  a  country  road,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  that  Lanfrey 
exerted  himself  to  induce  Eythin  by  saying  “  yes,”  to  get  Surcott 
off  his  hands  : — 

“  The  cup  of  wine,”  says  Surcott,  “red  as  rubies  balanced  upon  a 
sunbeam,  trembled  in  the  faintest  breath  ;  could  it  have  been  upheld 
through  the  level  race  of  the  years  ?  I  drank  and  prophesied ;  it 
was  Love  itself — no  emptying  of  it  into  mortal  wine-skins  ;  it  vivified 
my  Art !  Athene’s  name  is  written  in  gold  in  the  Archives  of  the 
century.  Perhaps  since  then  I  have  had  less  to  give,  and  a  stronger 
desire  has  grown  in  me  for  the  human  life,  apart  from  the  artist’s, 
combining  both.  But  I  will  have  no  more  fancy.  I  will  tame  that 
fiery-maned  steed  of  the  Sun  once  and  for  ever.” 

A  Great  Treason.  By  Mary  A.  M.  Hoppus.  2  vols.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.) — We  cannot  answer  for  other  English  folk,  but  we  can  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say  for  ourselves  that  we  have  no  kind  of  pleasure  in 


reading  about  the  American  War  of  Independence.  It  is  no  com¬ 
fort  to  be  told  that  we  were  beaten  by  men  of  our  own  race.  The 
fact  of  the  shameful  mismanagement  and  blindness  that  brought 
about  the  war  in  the  first  instance,  and  caused  disaster  in  the  second, 
still  remains.  And  Miss  Hoppus  does  not  reconcile  us  to  the  subject 
which  she  has  chosen  by  making  her  story  culminate  in  the  treason 
of  Benedict  Arnold  and  the  hanging  of  Major  Andre.  This  is  surely 
the  most  painful  episode  of  a  painful  history,  and  not  all  Miss 
Hoppus’s  literary  art,  of  which,  indeed,  she  shows  a  great  command, 
nor  her  sympathetic  treatment  of  her  theme,  can  reconcile  us  to 
her  choice.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
Washington’s  act.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  would  not 
have  been  done,  except  in  the  extreme  exasperation  which  a 
war  between  nations  speaking  the  same  language  always  pro¬ 
duces.  The  law  of  spies  is  always  pushed  in  such  wars  to 
extremes,  as  it  was  by  Jefferson  Davis,  when  he  hanged  Union 
soldiers  for  attempting  to  break  down  a  Southern  railroad  by  running 
off  with  a  train.  But  we  are  wandering  from  Miss  Hoppus’s  book. 
Its  subject  apart,  it  is  'pleasing.  Its  heroine  is  one  Althaea  Digby, 
who  comes  over  with  her  brother,  a  young  English  officer,  to  America, 
on  the  eve  of  the  war.  With  the  two  there  travels  a  certain  Noel 
Branxholm,  a  young  Virginian  gentleman.  The  fourth  important 
personage  is  Noel’s  half-brother,  Jasper  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add  a 
fifth,  in  Mary  Fleming,  cousin  to  the  Branxholms.  The  tragedy  of 
the  story,  apart  from  the  historical  element  introduced  in  the  person 
of  Arnold  and  Andre,  is  the  rivalry  of  the  two  brothers  for  the  love 
of  Althaea.  This  part  of  the  story  is  admirably  managed.  We  have 
seldom  seen  any  scene  equal  to  that  in  which  Althaea  is  surprised  into 
a  confession  of  her  love.  Miss  Hoppus  has  abundance  of  quiet  humour, 
and  relieves  the  graver  portion  of  her  tale,  which,  indeed,  wants 
relieving,  with  much  that  is  most  genuinely  amusing.  The  authorities 
for  her  subject  she  seems  to  have  studied  most  carefully ;  and  she 
certainly  has  the  art  of  making  her  figures  very  life-like.  The 
Virginia  plantation,  Flatbush  Farm,  where  Althaea  and  her  cousin 
Mrs.  Mavinch  take  refuge  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Jacob  Quackenboss, 
Philadelphia  when  the  British  Army  is  in  possession,  are  made 
wonderfully  vivid  scenes.  Everything,  in  fact,  about  the  story  is 
delightful,  except  its  chief  motive.  As  Miss  Hoppus,  for  all  her 
careful  study  of  Arnold’s  life  and  character,  cannot  find  or  imagine  any 
clue  to  his  conduct,  except  what  we  all  knew  before,  his  ill-treatment 
by  the  civil  authorities,  and  as  in  her  story,  so  valiant  and  devoted  a 
soldier  is  he,  he  certainly  repente  fit  turpissimus,  the  motive  seems  to 
us  particularly  at  fault. 

The  Land  Leaguers.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  3  vols.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)— It  was  natural  and,  perhaps,  desirable  that  the  MS. 
which  Mr.  Trollope  left  behind  him  should  be  published  after 
his  death.  He  was  certainly  eminent  enough  to  make  the  public 
anxious  to  have  all  that  he  wrote,  and  especially  the  very 
last  work  that  came  from  his  pen.  But  there  is  a  certain  defect 
of  taste  in  the  form  which  has  been  given  to  the  book.  It  was, 
according  to  the  author’s  intention,  to  have  consisted  of  sixty  chap¬ 
ters.  As  it  is,  the  forty-ninth  chapter  is  left  unfinished.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  form  of  the  three- volume  novel  is  a  little  out  of 
place.  It  gives  an  air  of  completeness  which  is  not  real.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  author,  but  not  of  his  best  style  or  his 
happiest  mood.  There  was  a  certain  limitation  in  Mr.  Trollope’s 
mind  which,  in  certain  ciroumstances,  made  him  as  shrewd  and 
sensible  an  observer  as  could  be  found,  but  which  disqualified  him  as 
a  judge  of  higher  questions  of  policy.  Any  policy  that  had  any 
semblance  of  the  heroic  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him ;  and 
most  people  are  agreed  that  in  Irish  affairs  there  was  need 
of  the  heroic.  Now,  The  Land  Leaguers  is  really  a  long 
pamphlet,  under  the  guise  of  fiction,  upon  Irish  troubles,  and 
the  remedies  which  have  been  lately  employed  for  them.  If 
tho  pamphleteer  had  possessed  consummate  wisdom  and  insight, 
tho  novelist  must  not  the  less  have  made  a  failure.  As  it  is,  both 
pamphleteer  and  novelist  fail.  Yet,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  there  is 
plenty  of  good  work  in  these  volumes.  There  are  no  signs  that  we  can 
trace  of  falling-off.  The  book  is  a  mistake,  we  think ;  and  Mr.  Trollope 
did,  as  we  all  know,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in  his  highly-successful 
literary  life,  make  mistakes ;  but  it  is  not  a  weakness.  Humorous, 
easy,  clever  dialogue,  shrewd  remarks  on  matters  of  the  day,  lively 
sketches  of  character,  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  chapter.  And  a 
considerable  part  of  the  action  of  the  story  takes  place  in  England. 
The  career  of  Kachel  O’Mahony  as  a  public  singer  has  only  this  remote 
connection  with  the  Irish  question,  that  her  father  was  a  Nationalist ; 
otherwise,  it  stands  wholly  apart.  Her  story  is  not,  we  must  say, 
very  pleasant  reading,  but  it  is  quite  free  from  the  fault  which  we 
attribute  to  the  rest  of  the  novel.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a 
disappointment. 

We  have  received  a  second  edition  of  the  Contract  of  Pawn,  by 
Francis  Turner  (Stevens  and  Sons),  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
incorporation  of  such  statutes  as  have  borne  upon  the  subject  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  iu  1806, — viz.,  the  Pawnbrokers’ 
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Act  of  1872,  the  Factories’  Act,  1872,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1869  and  1883,  as  well  as  by  reference  to  cases  which  have  been 
decided. 

Magazines,  Etc. — We  have  received  the  following  for  December : 
—The  Magazine  of  Art,  a  good  number. — Part  14  of  Greater  London.— 
The  Law  Magazine. — The  Month. — The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  which 
gives  particulars  of  a  curious  experiment  in  vine-growing. — Belgravia, 
in  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  serial  tale  is  concluded.— The  Anti¬ 
quarian  Magazine. — The  Science  Monthly. — Science  Gossip. — The 
Army  and  Navy  Magazine. — The  Nautical  Magazine.— Colburn’ s 
United  Sendee  Magazine. — London  Society,  in  which  Mr.  A.  Muir’s 
serial  story  is  concluded.  —  The  Folk  -  Lore  Journal.  —  The 
Winter  Number  of  Vanity  Fair. — The  Irish  Monthly. — Aunt  Judy’s 
Magazine. — Chambers’s  Journal. — Cassell's  Magazine,  in  which 
Mr.  J.  B.  Harwood  commences  a  new  serial  story. — Good  Words. — 
All  the  Tear  Round.— The  Leisure  Hour  and  the  Girl’s  Own  Paper. — 
Sunday  Magazine,  and  its  Christmas  Number,  “Her  Gentle  Deeds,” 
by  Sarah  Tytler. — Letts’ s  Magazine. — The  Christmas  Number  of  the 
Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion. — The  Ladies'  Treasury. — Harper’s 
Magazine,  a  capital  Christmas  Number. — The  Melbourne  Review. — 
The  Atlantic  Monthly, 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 

“LIBERTY” 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 

APOLLINARIS. 


“THE  QTJEEN  OP 
TABLE  WATERS." 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d  per  yard. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  BINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  134-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LIBERTYS’  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES’  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

LIBERTYS’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

East  India  House,  >  REGtENT  STREET,  W. 
&  Chesliam  House,  }  9 


“  Dilute  your  Wine  with 
APOLLINARIS  WATER, 
which  can  be  relied  on  for  its 
PURITY  and  WHOLESOME¬ 
NESS  ” 

Daily  News ,  April  17th,  1882. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK, 


Barnes  (F.  G.),  How  to  Arrest  Infectious  Disease,  12mo . (Churchill)  2/6 

Battersby  (T.  D.  H.),  Christ  tlio  First  and  Last,  cr  Svo  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  5  0 

Bird’s  Nest  (The),  and  Other  Songs,  small  4to . (Seeley)  2/6 

Bride  Picot <*e,  cr  8vo . . (Bemrose)  3/6 

Broadley  (A.  M.),  How  we  Defended  Arabi,  8vo  . (Chapman  &  Hall)  18  0 

Cassall  (D.  D.),  Manual  of  Jewish  History  and  Literature,  18mo  (Macmillau)  2/6 


Dickens  (C.),  Speeches  of,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  6/0 

Duncan  (J.  M.),  Sterility  in  Women,  Svo .  (Churchill)  6/6 

Goethe,  Poems,  &c.,  by  W.  Gibson,  12 mo . (B.  F.  Stevens)  6/0 

Greene  (T.  W.),  Outlines  of  Roman  Law,  12 mo  . (Stevens  &Sons)  7/6 

Greenwood  (G.),  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  cr  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  6/0 

Griffin  (E.  C.),  English  Dates  in  Rhyme,  16mo . . (Wyman)  2/0 

Hope  (Lady),  The  Red  Brick  Cottage,  cr  8vo . (Partridge)  2  6 

Horace  Walpole  and  his  World,  cr  8vo  . (Seeley)  6/0 

James  (F.  L.),  The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan,  Svo  . (J.  Murray)  21/0 

James  (H.),  Portraits  of  Places,  cr  Svo  . (Macmillan)  7/6 

John  Bull  and  his  Island,  cr  Svo  . . (Field  &  Tuer)  2/6 

Johnston  (A.  H.),  Camping  among  Cannibals,  cr  Svo . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Leakey  (E.  P.),  Miracles  of  Mercy,  cr  Svo  .  (Shaw)  3, 6 

Leathes  (S.),  The  Characteristics  of  Christianity,  cr  Svo  . (Nisbet)  C/0 

Lindau  (R.),  The  Philosopher’s  Pendulum,  cr  Svo  .  (Blackwood)  7/6 

Little  Bugler  of  Kassassin  (The),  lOmo  . (Nisbet)  2/0 

Lome  (Marquis),  Memories  of  Canada,  &c.,  cr  Svo . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  7  6 

Lowes  (J.  D.),  Stenography,  Svo . (W.  Scott)  2/6 

Luther  (M.),  Hymns  Set  to  Music,  4to  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Main  (T.),  Memorials  of,  by  his  Widow,  cr  Svo . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Millican  (K.  W.),  Evolution  of  Morbid  Germs,  cr  Svo  . (Lewis)  3  6 

Old  England’s  Story,  by  “  Brenda,”  small  4to  . (Hatchard)  3/6 

Parrington  (H.  J.),  Code  of  Contract  Law,  Svo . (Waterlow)  3/6 

Philip,  Picturesque  History  of  England,  cr  8vo  . (Philip)  4/6 

Rein  (J.),  Japan,  Travels  and  Researches  in,  roy  8vo  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  25/0 

Rowe  (G.  S,).  Psalms,  in  Private  Devotion,  16mo . (Wesleyan  Conf.  Office)  2  0 

Sandemann  (S.),  Memoir  of,  cr  Svo  . (Nisbet)  6/0 

Scrutton  (T.  E.),  The  Laws  of  Copyright,  8vo  . (Murray)  10/6 

Spickernell  (G.  E.),  Explanatory  Arithmetic,  cr  Svo . (Griffin)  3  0 

Sprott,  an  Autobiography,  small  4to . (Hatchard)  3/6 

Stables  (G.),  Aileen  Aroon,  16mo . (Partridge)  5/0 

Swinton  (A.  H.),  Almanack  of  the  Christian  Era,  4to  .  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.)  6/0 

Tossaril  (L.  H.),  Injuries  to  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids,  12mo  . (Churchill)  2/6 

Valentine  (L.),  We  Three  Boys,  lGmo . (Warne)  5/0 

Williams  (M.),  Religious  Thought  in  India,  Part  1,  Svo . (J.  Murray)  18  0 

Worboise  (E.  J.),  Warleigh’s  Trust,  cr  Svo  . . (J.  Clarke)  5/0 


The  Best  and  Safest  Preserver  of  the  Hair;  contains 
no  lead,  nor  mineral  ingredients,  and  can  now  be 
had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sizes,  3s  Gd,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s.  Can  b3  sent  by  post 
for  3d  extra  to 

A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

I  — “LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

I  |  “  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

—Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

|  Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2s  per  bottle. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 
CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 

H  U  N  YA  D 
JANOS. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


I)  OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

V  WATER-COLOURS. 

The  TWENTY-SECOND  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
is  NOW  OPEN,  5  PaU  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is ;  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL 

X  COLOURS,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

FIRST  EXHIBITION  WILL  OPEN  on  MONDAY, 
December  17th. 

Admission,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

H.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Seoretary. 


UIC  T  O  R I A  UNIVERSITY, 

»  MANCHESTER. 

DEGREES  in  MEDICINE  and  SURGERY. 

The  Statutes  and  Regulations  concerning  Courses 
of  Study  and  Examinations  for  their  Degrees  are  now 
published,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  University 
Registrar. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and 
Law,  together  with  Copies  of  the  Charters,  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  &c,,  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  (price 
Is),  published  by  Messrs.  MACMILLAN  and  CO., 
London,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  CORNISH,  Piccadilly,  Man¬ 
chester.  A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 

LEGAL&  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7s  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 


Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “Institute” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


George  green  school 

All  Saints,  Poplar,  Middlesex. 

The  MASTERS  are  PREPARED  to  RECEI1 
APPLICATIONS  from  any  persons  willing  to  und 
take  the  DUTIES  of  HEAD  MASTER  or  HEj 
MISTRESS  respectively.  The  School  is  establish 
under  a  scheme  recently  settled  by  the  Charity  Co 
missioners,  and  is  to  be  conducted  as  a  Seconds 
School.  Full  information  will  be  forwarded,  in  ret 
to  a  written  application,  addressed  to 

HENRY  GREEN,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
Blackwall,  London,  E, 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 
the  assured. 

Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 


Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
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VOLUMES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 

PUBLISHED  BY  CASSELL  AND  COMPANY. 


The  ART  GIFT-BOOK  of  the  SEASON. 

The  FORGING  of  the  ANCHOR.  A  Poem.  By  Sir 

Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.  With  20  Original  Illustrations,  specially  executed 
for  the  Work  by  A.  Barraud,  H.  G-.  Glindoni,  Seymour  Lucas,  Hal  Ludlow,  J. 
Nash,  W.  H.  Overend,  W.  H.  Wyllie,  &c.  5s. 

“  One  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  iu  our  language.** — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

11  We  have  not  seen  any  home  work  in  this  country  equal  to  this.” — Scotsman. 


OUR  OWN  COUNTRY.  Complete  in  6  vols.  Containing 

about  1,200  Illustrations  and  6  Steel  Plates.  Extra  crown  4to,  cloth  gilt, 
each  7s  6d.  Library  Edition,  3  double  vols.,  £'l  17s  6d  the  set. 

“  This  beautiful  work  appeals  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  To  those  who  have 
visited  the  places  and  scenes  described  and  pictured,  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  turn 
oyer  the  leaves  of  this  richly  illustrated  work,  and  by  its  aid  revive  old  impressions 
hidden  away  in  the  corners  of  the  memory  j  while  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
beauties  of  their  native  land,  and  find  it  impracticable  to  make  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them,  could  not  go  to  a  better  source  to  have  the  defect  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  supplied.” — Times. 


BIJOU  EDITION  of  FARRAR’S  “  LIFE  of  CHRIST.” 

The  LIFE  of  CHRIST.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

,1'  »  F.K.S.  Bijou  Edition,  with  Two  Frontispieces  by  Holman  Hunt.  Com- 
piete  in  Five  Volumes.  Cloth,  coloured  edges  (size,  royal  32mo),  in  cloth  box, 
price  10s  6d  ;  or  in  French  morocco,  21s  the  set. 


*  ,  Thl?  New  Edition  is  an  edition  for  the  cabinet.  The  handy  little  volumes, 
small  in  size,  are  set  in  beautifully  clear  type,  easily  readable,  while  the  neat  and) 
charming  appearance  renders  it  a  most  appropriate  Christmas  gift. 


MAGAZINE  of  ART.  New  Volume  for  1883.  With 

nearly  500  choice  Engravings  from  Famous  Paintings,  and  from  Original 
Drawings  by  the  First  Artists  of  the  day.  An  Etching  by  Lalauze,  from  an 
Original  Drawing  by  G.  L.  Seymour,  entitled,  “  Maiden  Dreams,”  forms  the 
Frontispiece.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  16s. 

“  The  range  is  wide,  the  variety  infinite,  the  letterpress  is  as  good  as  are  the. 
etchings  and  engravings,  and  the  most  ignorant  may  be  insensibly  educated  in  art 
by  the  most  agreeable  of  pictures.”— Times,  December  4th,  1S83. 


OLD  and  NEW  EDINBURGH.  By  James  Grant.  With 

600  Original  Illustrations.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  9s  each  j  or  in  Library  Bind¬ 
ing,  £1  10s  the  set. 

“It  may  certainly  be  said  of  this  work  that  between  Mr.  Grant’s  letterpress 
and  the  abundant  and  admirable  illustrations,  together  with  the  produc  ions  of 
modern  photography,  it  is  much  better  and  completer  than  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  preceded  it.  In  all  essential  respects  it  is  a  model  work  of  the  kind.” — 
Spectator. 


CYCLOPAEDIA,  CASSELL’S  CONCISE.  Containing 

10,000  Subjects,  covering  the  whole  field  of  Biographical,  Historical,  Geo¬ 
graphical,  and  Scientific  Knowledge,  and  about  600  Illustrations.  About 
1,300  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  15s ;  roxburghe,  18s. 


The  LIFE  and  WORK  of  ST.  PAUL.  Illustrated  Edition. 

By  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Complete  in  One  Handsome 
Volume,  with  about  300  Authentic  Illustrations,  specially  executed  for  the 
Work,  and  4  Coloured  Maps.  Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £1  Is  j  or 
morocco,  £2  2s. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Magnificent  Volume,  price  31s  6d. 

PICTURESQUE  EUROPE :  The  British  Isles.  Popular 

Edition.  With  26  Exquisite  Steel  Plates,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Birket 
Foster,  Harry  Fenn,  W.  Leitcb,  E.  M.  Wimperis,  and  others  ;  and  about  400 
Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  the  First  Artists  of  the  day.  Can  also  be  had  in  2. 
vols.,  price  18s  each. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  to  be  found  in 
these  pages. .....Never,  perhaps,  in  our  time  ha3  snch  a  wealth  of  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations,  specially  executed  aud  beautifully  printed,  been  placed  within  the  reach, 
of  the  ordinary  purchaser.” — World. 


GLEANINGS  from  POPULAR  AUTHORS.  Containing 

upwards  of  200  Separate  Tales,  Poems,  and  Sketches,  by  the  Best  English  and 
American  Authors.  With  Original  Illustrations  on  nearly  every  page,  by  the 
Best  Artists.  Complete  in  2  vols.  4to,  9s  each. 

“  Great  taste  has  been  shown  in  the  selection,  which  includes  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modern  literature,  and  tlmre  are  a  great  many  beautiful  extracts 
from  works  not  familiar  to  the  mass  of  readers.  The  charm  of  admirable  literary 
work  is  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  illustrations  to  be  found  upon  every  page. 
Some  of  these  are  exquisite  works  of  art.” — Era. 


CHOICE  POEMS  by  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW.  Illustrated 

from  Paintings  by  bis  Son,  Ernest  W.  Longfej.low.  6s. 


SOME  MODERN  ARTISTS.  With  highly-finished 

Engravings  of  their  most  Popular  Masterpieces,  and  Portraits  from  Recent 
Photographs  and  Anthentic  Paintings.  12s  6J. 


SUNLIGHT  and  SHADE.  Original  and  Selected  Poems. 

With  Exquisite  Engravings  by  the  Best  Artists  of  the  day.  7s  6 J. 


FAMILIAR  WILD  BIRDS.  By  W.  Swaysland.  First 

Series.  With  40  Full-page  Exquisite  Coloured  Illustrations.  12s  6d. 

“The  text  which  accompanies  these  engravings  is  fall  of  interest.” — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

“  We  have  seen  no  illustrations  of  wild  birds  that  equal  the  merit  of  these.” — 
Journal  of  Forestry. 


TREASURE  ISLAND.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  A  Story  of 

Pirates  aud  the  Spanish  Main.  5s. 

“Mr.  Stevenson’s  story  is  skilfully  constructed,  and  related  with  untiring 
vivacity  aud  genuine  dramatic  power.  It  is  calculated  to  fascinate  the  old  boy  as. 
well  as  the  young.” — Academy . 

“  Auy  one  who  has  read  ‘  The  New  Arabian  Nights  *  will  recognise  at  once  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  qualifications  for  telling  a  good  buccaneer  story  ..As  we  follow  the 
narrative  of  the  boy  Jim  Hawkins,  we  hold  our  breath  at  his  dangers,  aud  breathe 
again  at  his  escapes.” — Athenceum. 


DAISY  DIMPLE’S  SCRAP  BOOK.  A  Book  of  Picture 

Stories.  Containing  nearly  1,000  Entertaining  Pictures.  Royal  4to,  5s. 

“A  baby’s  paradise.” — Punch. 

“A  wonderful  collection  of  picture  stories.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


The  ADVENTURES  and  DISCOURSES  of  CAPTAIN 

JOHN  SMITH.  By  John  Ashton.  With  Oriental  Illustrations.  5s. 


FAMILIAR  GARDEN  FLOWERS.  Third  Series.  By 

Shirley  Hibberd.  With  40  Fall-page  Colourod  Places  by  F.  E.  Hulme, 
F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  12s  6d. 

“The  descriptions  of  the  flowers  are  admirable,  and  the  coloured  plates  are 
executed  in  the  highest  stj’le  of  art.” — Court  Circular. 


FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS.  Fourth  Series.  By  F.  E. 

Hulme,  F.L.S.  With  40  Full-page  Coloured  Plates.  12s  6d. 

“  Not  only  a  pretty  but  verj  useful  volume . To  those  who  de-ire  to  study 

wild  flowers— and  all  children  should  bo  taught  such  useful  and  entertaiuing 
knowledge — this  clear  and  admirable  description  will  suffice  to  convey  easy 
lessons.*  ’ — Guardian . 


“  LITTLE  FOLKS  ”  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME.  Containing 

several  Hundred  Pictures,  boards,  3s  6d ;  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


ENGLISH  POETESSES.  By  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

“  The  author  has  done  liis  work  admirably.  His  book  is  well  laid  out  and  well 
written.*’ — Academy. 


The  WORLD  of  WONDERS.  New  Series,  with  over  200 

Illustrations,  4to,  cloth,  7s  6d. 


KRILOF  and  his  FABLES.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  3s  6d. 


MYSELF  and  MY  FRIENDS.  By  the  Author  of  “  A  Parcel 

of  Children,”  &c.  Illustrated.  5s. 

“A  most  delightful  book  for  children.” — Southampton  Advertiser. 


BRAVE  LIVES  and  NOBLE.  By  C.  L.  Mateaux.  Ulus- 

trated.  7s  6d. 

“  Will  interest  people  of  all  ages.’* — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  book  of  great  importance  and  utility.’* — Public  Opinion. 


0UT-D00R  SPORTS  and  IN-D00R  AMUSEMENTS, 

CASSELL’S  BOOK  of.  With  about  900  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontis¬ 
piece.  Large  crown  8vo,  990  pages,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9s. 


TREE-PAINTING  in  WATER  COLOURS.  By  W.  H.  J. 

Boot.  With  18  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

“  A  most  important  and  valuable  book.”— Journal  of  Forestry. 


CHINA-PAINTING.  By  Florence  Lewis.  With  16 

Original  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

“  The  best  and  most  practical  book  we  have  seen  on  this  subject.”— Decoration. 


GREATER  LONDON.  Vol.  I.  By  Edward  Walford. 

With  about  200  Original  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Prints  and  other 
Authentic  Sources.  9s. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS-NOTICE. 

A  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE,  giving  full  particulars  of  Messrs.  CASSELL  and  COMPANY'S 

PUBLICATIONS,  ranging  in  Price  from 

SIXPENCE  to  TWENTY-FIVE  GUINEAS, 

will  be  sent  on  request  POST  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDBESS.  It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  convenience  to  those  who  may  be  selecting  Books  for 
Special  R  ading,  Educational  Purposes,  or  Presentation,  as  it  contains  particulars  of  Several  Hundred  Books,  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a  glance  tho  varioua 
Works  in  this  valuable  Selection,  which  can  be  procured  at  the  Prices  named  at  all  Booksellers’  and  at  the  Bookstalls. 

CASSELL  aud  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  London  (for 

LADIES).  8  and  9  York  Place,  Baker  Street, 
W.  A  few  Students  attending’  Bedford  College  reside 
in  premises  attached  to  the  College.  The  charge  is 
Twenty  Guineas  a  term,  which  includes  the  expenses  of 
the  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath.  There  are  Three 
Terms  in  the  session,  of  ten  weeks  each.  A  limited 
number  of  Students  preparing  for  the  University  of 
London  Examinations  will  be  admitted  for  Fifteen 
Guineas  a  term,  after  Christmas,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  on 
Inquiry.— MARY  ASHDOWN,  Lady  Superintendent. 

TTFESTLANDS  SCHOOL  for 

YY  GIRLS,  BIRKDALE,  SOUTHPORT. 
Established  in  1858. 

Principal,  Miss  H.  S.  CHEETHAM,  LL.A. 
Situated  in  a  very  healthy  and  quiet  locality. 

Pupils  from  this  School,  in  which  the  teaching  is 
based  on  the  High  School  system,  have  obtained  a 
high  average  of  Passes  and  Honours  at  the  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  other  Examinations. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  January  18th. 
Particulars  on  application  to  Miss  H.  S. 
CHEETHAM,  9  Westcliff  Road,  Birkdale.  Southport. 


G 


1 1RTON  COLLEGE,  Cambridge. 


The  NEXT  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be 
held  in  London  in  March,  1884.  Scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £50  and  £45  a  year  for  three  years,  beginning 
April,  1884,  will  be  awarded  in  connection  with  the 
Examination.— Forms  of  entry  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  KEN¬ 
SINGTON.  22  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  London, 
W.  The  Forms  must  be  returned,  filled  up,  on  or 
before  January  31. _ 

i'DGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  for 


E 


GIRLS  (Limited).— WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS,  to  Teach  principally  Natural  Science. 
Initial  salary  about  £120. — Applications,  with  copies 
of  testimonials  and  full  particulars,  to  be  sent  to  the 
HEAD  MISTRESS,  280  Hagley  Road,  Birmingham, 
not  later  than  January  1st. 

Me  d  fcT  l"’  women.-a 

SCHOLARSHIP  of  £30,  tenable  for  three  or 
four  years,  is  offered  for  Competition  in  June,  1884, 
by  the  National  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Medical  Education  of  Women. — Apply  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  LOUISA  STEVENSON,  15  Randolph 
Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

Q~ UEEN’S  COLLEGE  (for  Ladies),  43 

and  45  Harley  Street,  W. 

The  LENT  TERM  for  the  College  and  School 
BEGINS  on  JANUARY  21st,  and  ends  March  31st. 

Students  are  prepared  for  Matriculation  at  London 
University. 

Prospectuses  and  Syllabuses  of  Lectures,  with  all 
information  about  Boarding-houses  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  SECRETARY. 


D 


OVER 


COLLEGE. 


SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  worth 
from  £40  to  £10  10s  a  year,  will  be  offered  at  Easter, 
There  are  also  Scholarships  of  £50,  tenable  at  the 
Universities. 

Board,  £46  6s.  Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A., 
Hend  Master,  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq  ,  Hon.  Sec. 

EIGHTON  COLLEGE. 


B 


Principal. 

B-ev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

Vice- Principal. 

Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department,  and  a  Junior 
House  fur  Boys  under  13. 

Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals, 
■can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY, 
January  25th. 

_ F,  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

fTIRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

I  Stratford-on-Avon. — Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70 
■Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  JANUARY  17th.— Aiplv  to 
the  HEAD  MASTER. 

TyrOIRA  COLLEGE  for  LADIES, 

JjfJL  BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

Principals :— Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONN  AH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies’ 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

GlIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

r  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  .  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


8 


OHOOL  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


Principal — Mrs.  CASE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  January  22nd,  1884. 
Heath  Brow,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLEGE. 

The  instruction  given  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer 
for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies. 
-Sixty  Students  wiil  be  admitted  in  September  next. 
Age,  over  17  and  under  21.  For  competition  among 
them  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Thirteen 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  College  Prospectus  gives  full  particulars. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines. 


r\  I  T  Y  of  LONDON  BONDS. 

Y J  DISCHARGE  and  RENEWAL  of  BONDS 
FALLING  DUE  in  the  YEAR  1884. 

In  obedience  to  an  ORDER  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  CORPORATION  of  LONDON,  I  do 
hereby  GIVE  NOTICE  to  the  holders,  registered  or 
otherwise,  of  City  Bonds,  which  mature  within  the 
ensuiug  year,  1884,  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  That  the  Bonds  re’erred  to  in  the  FIRST 
Schedule  hereto  will  be  paid  off  (out  of  funds  specially 
applicable  to  such  purposes)  absolutely  and  without 
option  of  renewal,  at  the  dates  at  which  they 
respectively  mature. 

(2.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  SECOND 
Schedule  hereto  will  also  be  paid  off  at  the  dates  of 
their  maturity  respectively,  but  that  an  OPTION  is 
given  to  the  holders  of  such  Bonds  to  renew  the 
Loans  severally  secured  for  a  period  of  TEN  YE  VRS 
from  the  date  which  they  severally  fall  due,  by  Bonds 
to  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Holders  of  Bonds  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
option  of  renewal  must  signify  to  me  their  agreement 
thereto,  and  bring  their  Bonds  for  marking  to  this 
Office,  ON  or  BEFORE  MONDAY,  the  THIRTY- 
1IRST  of  DECEMBER  NEXT. 

The  Loans  renewed  under  these  options  will  be  for 
the  like  purposes  and  on  the  same  securities  as  the 
existing  Bonds  respectively,  interest  beiug  payable, 
as  at  present,  by  means  of  Coupons  at  the  BANK  of 
ENGLAND,  negotiable  through  any  Banker, 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Bonds  to  be  paid  off  absolutely. 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  for  con¬ 
structing  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market 
for  the  Metropolis,  maturing  on 
January  25th,  1884,  viz. : — 

Part  of  Bond  for  £10,000,  No.  3 .  £5,000 

2  Bonds  for  £10,000  each,  Nos.  6  and  7  20,000 


25,000 


Bonds  issued  for  the  building  of  the 
New  City  of  London  School,  maturing 
J une  1st,  1884,  viz. : — 

41  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1  to  41  41,000 

1  Bond,  No.  42,  for .  500 

-  41,500 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Holborn 
Valley  Improvement  Act,  1864,  and 
maturing  July  1st,  1884,  viz.  :  — 

62  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1,208 

to  1,231  and  1,592  to  1,629  .  62,000 

19  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  1,232 
to  1,243  and  1,630  to  1,636  .  9,500 

15  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  1,244 

to  1,250  and  1,637  to  1,644  .  1,500 

-  73,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Metage  on 
Grain  (Port  of  London)  Act,  1870,  and 
maturing  July  1st,  1884,  viz. : — 

10  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  No3.  262 
to  271  .  10,000 

Bond  issued  under  the  Act  for  re¬ 
building  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and 
maturing  July  28th,  1884,  viz. : — 

No.  152  for .  50,000 

Total .  £199,500 

SCHEDULE  II. 

Bonds  maturing  in  1884  with  an  option  of  renewal 
as  above. 

Bonds  issued  under  the  London 
Central  Markets  Act,  1875,  maturing 
on  April  1st,  1884,  viz. : — 

111  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1 

to  91,  and  381  to  400 . £111,000 

68  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  92  to 

151,  and  401  to  408 .  34,000 

105  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  152  to 

251,  and  409  to  413 .  10,500 

-  155,500 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  Metropolitian  Cattle 
Market,  Islington,  and  maturing  on 
April  1st.  1884,  viz. : — 

16  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  660 

to  675 .  16,000 

7  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  676  to 

682 .  3,500 

6  Bonds  for  £100  each,  No3.  683  to 
68S  .  600 

Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act, 
and  maturing  on  April  5th,  1884, 
viz : — 

10  Bonds  for  £1.000  each,  Nos.  689 

to  693  .  10,000 

5  Bonds  for  £500each,  Nos.  699  to 

703  .  2,500 

5  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  704 
to  708  .  500 

Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act, 
and  maturing  October  5th,  1884, 
viz.  : — 

5  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  709 

to  713  .  5,000 

28  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  714 

to  741  .  14,000 

10  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  742 

to  751  .  1,000 

-  53,100 

Bonds  issued  for  the  purposes  of  the 
London  Central  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and 
Flower  Market  (now  London  Central 
Fish  Market)  Loan  of  £70,000,  matur¬ 
ing  on  July  1st,  1884,  renewable  un.’er 
Act  of  1882,  viz. : — 

70  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1 

to  70 .  70,000 

Total  . £278,600 

Further  information,  if  needed,  will  be  furnished 

at  this  Department. 

BENJAMIN  SCOTT, 

Chamberlain. 

Chamber  of  London,  Guildhall, 

October  20th,  1883. 


THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

Moffat  hydropathic  esta. 

BLISHMENT,  Dumfriesshire. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  WIN  1  ER  RESIDENCE 
(Comfortably  heated). 

One  hour  North  from  Carlisle,  on 
Main  Lino  of  Ra  lway  from  London. 

For  special  Winter  Terms,  and  all  particulars. 
Apply  to  Mr.  FARQUH ARSON, 

Resident  Manager  and  Secretary. 

UNION- 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C, 

HCENIxAhRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  aad  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILE. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Acoidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 
Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VI AN,  Secretary. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. — Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up .  250,000 

Life  Fuud  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  Funds  .  953,000 

Total  Invested  Funds  Upwards  of  Two  Millions. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  £1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

QUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.W. ;  Oxford  Streot  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses.  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIri  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  _ 

Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


December  15,  1883.] 


THE  SPECTATOR, 


1631 


QHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


WILLIAM  S 

ELECTRO-SILVE 

Biscuit  Boxes . . . fr 

Butter  Coolers  . 

Cake  Baskets . 

Claret  Jogs . 

Cruet  Frames . .  . 

Dessert  Knives  aud  Forks, 

Ivory  hand  es . 

Ditto  ditto 

Pearl  handles . . 

Fish  Carvers,  in  cases  . 

Meat  Carvers,  fcteel,  &c.,  in 

cases  . 

Fi6h-eating  Knives  &  Forks 

Teapots . 

Toast  Racks  . 

Liquor  Frames . 

Egg  Cookers  . 

Egg  Frames  . 

Dessert  Stands  for  Sugar  and 
Cream  . 


B  U  R  TON’S 

R  PLATE, 
om  8s  6d  1  o  £5  Os. 

6s  Oil  to  £i  3s. 

20s  Od  to  £5  Os. 

18s  Od  to  £'5  Os. 

10s  6d  to  £10  10s. 

54s  Od  for  12  pairs. 

78s  Od  for  12  pairs. 
15s  Od  per  pair. 

25s  Od  per  set. 

72s  Od  for  12  pairs. 


15s  Od  to 
8s  Oil  to 
30s  Od  to 
19s  6d  to 
18s  0d  to 


£5 

£6 

£2 

£5 


5s. 

30s. 

6s. 

8s. 

0J. 


£1  12s  to  £3  8s. 


Doulton  Ware  Hot-water  Jugs,  Biscuit  Boxes,  Salad 
Bowls. 

Spoons  and  Forks — Highest  quality.  Will  wear  for  20 
years  as  silver. 

Plain.  Bead  or  Thread. 


Table  Spoons  or  Forks  perdoz. 

30s  ..., 

41s. 

Dessert  ditto  ,, 

22s  .... 

..  29 1. 

Tea  Spoons  .  ,, 

14s  .... 

..  20s. 

Q  U  T  L  E  R  Y 


(WARRANTED). 


Handles  Screwed  or  Ttivetted. 
Blades  of  the  finest  Steel. 

Table 

Knives 

Dessert 

Knives 

Carver 
per  pair 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3i-in.  Ivorv  Handles... per  doz 

15 

0 

n 

0 

7 

0 

3^-in.  do.  do . 

do. 

20 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

3|-in.  do.  do.,  to  balance 

do. 

22 

0 

17 

0 

7 

0 

4-in.  do.  do . 

do. 

28 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

4-in.  do.  do.  do . 

do. 

32 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

4-in.  do.  fine  do.  do.  ... 

do. 

36 

0 

26 

0 

10 

6 

driu.do.  do  do. . 

do. 

40 

e 

30 

0 

11 

6 

4-in.  do.  do.,  African... 

do. 

44 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

Carriage  paid.  Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 


Colza  Oil,  best,  3s  per  gallon ;  Kerosine,  water- 
white,  Is  Id. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General 

Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  &c.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illus¬ 
trations,  post  free. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all  LETTERS 
and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Crown  folio,  lialf-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  Authorities,  aud  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scalo  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

Imperial  folio,  balf-bound  russia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5*. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. 

Imperial  folio,  balf-bound  morocco,  pilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Euijhres,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
tbe  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1  11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
While  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious. ** — Athenaeum. 

Tbe  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  tbe  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplemeutary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  $ 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  tbe  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  tbe  Wind-*,  River  Basins.  &c. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in. 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


ITALIAN  SILK  COVERLETS. 

AND  DRAPERIES. 

A  NEW  HAND-WOVEN  ARTICLE  in  ALGERIAN  and  ORIENTAL  COLOURINGS. 

Charming  for  Portieres,  Curtains,  and  all  Decorative  Purposes. 


Sizes,  75  fhches  x  59  inches  .  12s  Gd  each. 

„  82  „  x  76  „  . .  18s  Gd  „ 


STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 


A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  aud  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
tlie  receipt  of  2s  6d  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 
payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  STJSSSSS  BANBURY. 

FISH E  R ’ S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER'S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 

FISHER'S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREE. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
us  e,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


OLDBIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injnre  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  tbe  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleanses 
from  D  indritf ;  Restores  when  fading  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  tbe  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s 
22  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  Loudon,  W ,C. _ 

ANOTHER  care  of  bad  throat,  cough, 

Ac.  (this  week),  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS. — From  air.  Heron,  High  Street,  Belfast. 
44 1  am  subject  to  ieflunimatiun  of  the  throat,  and 
suffer  greatly  in  cold  weather  from  a  cough.  Dr. 
Locock’s  W.  fers  relieved  the  cough,  allayed  tbe 
inflammation,  and  gave  me  ease  at  once.”  Asthma, 
consumption,  bronchitis,  coughs,  colds,  shortness  of 
breath,  phlegm,  pains  in  the  chest,  aud  rheumatism 
arc  instantly  relieved  and  rapidly  cured  by  tbe 
Wafers,  which  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is  Ijd, 
2s  3d,  4s  6d,  and  11s  per  box,  by  all  Druggists, 


DEBENKAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  and  WELBECK  STREET,  London,  W. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 

KIN  AH  AN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  aud  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  A8 rated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  St  .machic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers.  _ 

Manufacturer:  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON  S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OP  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND  THE  SICK  ROOM. 


L  L  WHO 


s  U  F  F  E  It  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 


DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh  Smelling  Bottle, 
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THIS  DAY. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRIZES. 


4to,  cloth. 

HISTORY  of  ROME  and  the  ROMAN 

PEOPLE.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire. 
By  Victor  Duroy.  Edited  br  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Illustrated  with 
about  2,500  Engravings,  100  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Chromo-litho¬ 
graphs. 

Vol.  I.,  in  Two  Parts,  containing  the  Primitive  History  to  the  End  of  the  Second 
•Punic  War,  each  15s. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

MENTAL  EVOLUTION  in  ANIMALS.  By 

George  John  Romanes,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Animal  Intelligence.**  With 
a  Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S. 

“The  elaborate  and  very  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Romanes  deserves  and  will 
certainly  receive  the  most  careful  consideration.** — Times. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s  6d. 

The  HISTORICAL  BASIS  of  SOCIALISM 

in  ENGLAND.  By  H.  M.  Hyndman. 

Limp  parchment  antique,  or  cloth,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

ENGLISH  COMIC  DRAMATISTS.  Edited 

by  Oswald  Crawfurd.  [The  Parchment  Library. 

Limp  parchment  antique,  or  cloth,  6s  ;  vellum,  7s  6d. 

The  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD.  Edited  by 

Austin  Dobson.  [The  Parchment  Library. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6.1. 

The  DUALITY  of  ALL  DIVINE  TRUTH  in 

OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  For  God’s  Solf-manifestation  in  the  Im- 
partation  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man.  By  George  Morris,  Theological 
Associate  of  King’s  College,  London. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

The  LORD’S  DAY,  or  Christian  Sunday,  its 

Unity,  History,  and  Perpetual  Obligation.  Sermons  by  the  Rsv.  Morris 
Puller,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  East  Moulsey. 

Second  Series,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

PRAYERS,  with  a  DISCOURSE  on  PRAYER. 

By  the  late  George  Dawson,  M.A.  Edited  by  George  St.  Clair. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TBENCH,  and  CO. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


LETTS’S 

POPULAR 

ATLAS 

IS  NOW  COMPLETE. 


Letts’s  Popular  Atlas.  —  Exhaustive  in  scale. 
Encyclopmdian  in  information.  Unparalleled  in 
price.  Sale  has  far  exceeded  any  atlas  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Saturday  Review  says  : — “  Beyond  all  question 
the  cheapest  full  compendium  of  geographical  in- 
formation  to  be  obtained.**  Academy  says : — “Un¬ 
less  such  a  feat  had  been  done,  we  should  have 
doubted  if  it  were  possible.**  156  Maps,  strongly 
bound,  half-morocco,  £ 3 .  Cheap  binding,  £2  2s. 
Write  for  prospectus. 


LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  Limited,  London  Bridge. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  “THE  SPECTATOR.** 

Yearly.  Half-  Quarterly. 

Including  postage  to  any  Part  of  the  United  yearly . 

Kingdom . £1  8  6 . 0  14  3 . 0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany  ...  1  10  6  .  0  15  3  0  7  8 

Including  postage  to  India,  China,  &c .  1  12  6  0  16  3 . 0  8  2 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page  . £10  10  0  j  Narrow  Column . £3  10  0 

Half-Page .  5  5  0  Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6  |  Quarter-Column . 0  17  6 

Six  lines  and  under,  5s,  and  9d  per  line  for  every  additional  line  (of  eight  words). 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Special  Contracts  for  a  Series  of  Three,  Six,  or  Twelve  Months. 


The  EPIC  of  HADES.  By  Lewis  Morris. 

With  Sixteen  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the  Drawings  of  the  late  George 
It.  Chapman.  Third  Illustrated  Edition,  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price  21s. 


Just  published  by  the  Same  Author,  Third  Edition,  fcap.  8ro,  cloth,  6s. 

SONGS  UNSUNG. 

“  Some  of  the  more  important  pieces  make  almost  equal  and  very  high  demands 
alike  on  my  sympathy  and  my  admiration,  and  I  hope  you  may  long  be  enabled  to 
cherish  the  enviable  gift  of  tiuding  utterance  for  truths  so  deep  in  forms  of  so 
much  power  and  beauty.*’ — Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 


NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 

I.  SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.  With  Portrait.  Ninth 

Edition,  5s. 

II.  The  EPIC  of  HADES.  With  an  Autotype  Illustration. 

Sixteenth  Edition,  5s. 

HI.  GWEN,  and  the  ODE  of  LIFE.  With  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Edition,  5s.  _ 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

A  TRAGEDY. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES  REITHMULLER. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  In  this  dramatic  poem,  Mr.  Reithmiiller  presents  an  interesting  and  powerful 
study  of  the  character  and  tareer  of  the  Emperor.** — Scotsman. 

“  It  is  really  a  work  of  solid  merit.’’ — Spectator. 

This  is  an  admirably  written  book.’’ — Western  Daily  Mercury. 

“  The  power  and  beauty  of  this  strange  character  are  well  delineated.”— 
Literary  Churchman. 

“  The  singular  felicity  and  grace  of  expression  in  the  dialogues  of  this  drama 
cannot  but  attract  the  notice  of  the  reader.’’ — Tablet. 

“Ce  bon  et  beau  livre.’’ — Annales  de  Philosophie  Chrdtienne. 


London  :  J.  S.  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Limited,  26  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


CRAMER’S 


NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 

JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 


Four  Octaves  (Table),  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  ,,  . 13  „ 

,,  (Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  11s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years*  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  . 22  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  oak  case  . 24  ,, 

,,  „  in  black-and-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 

Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three- Years’  System. 

Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 

Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 


J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ;  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill,  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  “MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plan?. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid  the 
Inventor  £ 500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 
Full  particulars  post  free.— C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OYER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  33. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s, 

HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

87  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St. 

James’s  Square,  S.W. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.  |  A.  TENNYSON,  Esq. 
Trustees 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6 ;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half -past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  5s;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — The  infirmities  of  our  nature  almost 
necessitate  disease.  Impurity  of  the  blood,  functional 
disturbances,  and  loose  living  constantly  give  rise  to 
despondency,  debility,  or  distempers.  In  the  above- 
named  remedies,  the  community  can,  and  do  have,  at 
a  little  cost,  the  safe  and  certain  means  of  preventing 
or  checking,  and  curing  Voth  outward  ailments  and 
inward  maladies.  Ample  plainly  printed  and  very 
Intelligible  directions  accompany  every  package  of 
both  Ointment  and  Pills,  which  only  require  attentive 
study  to  enable  every  invalid  to  be  his  or  her  own 
medical  adviser.  The  earlier  these  powerful  remedies 
are  employed,  after  disoovery  of  the  disease,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  their  action  in  expelling  from  the  system 
all  noxious  matter  and  restoring  health. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  of 

LITERATURE. — A  Special  Number,  devoted  to 
the  Books  of  the  Season,  suitable  for  Presents  ;  also, 
many  Standard  and  Popular  Works  for  the  Library 
or  Presentation,  School  and  College  Prizes,  &c.,  many 
in  fioe  and  sumptuous  bindings  of  the  highest  quality, 
post  free,  on  application. 

Henry  Sotheran  and  Co.,  36  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


THE  INDIAN  COURT,  SOUTH 

KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.— See  Ulnstiation 
in  the  BUILDER  this'week  (4d  ;  by  post,  4^d) ;  also 
Palace  for  the  Maharaja  Holkar  of  indore.  Central 
India  ;  Dr.  Schliemann’s  “  Troja”— The  Architecture 
of  English  Fiction — Indian  Art  and  English  Officials — 
The  Architectural  Association — The  Suez  Canal 
Embroglio  —  New  City  Thoroughfares  —  Trade 
Circulars— Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art — Pictures  of 
River  Scenery,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all 
Newsmen, 
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THE  ART  JOURNAL. 

THE  ONLY  ART  MAGAZINE  WHICH  CONTAINS  EVERY  MONTH  FULL-PAGE,  SEPARATELY-PRINTED  SPECIMENS 
OF  LINE  ENGRAVING,  ETCHING,  AND  MECHANICAL  REPRODUCTIONS. 


RECENT  OPINIONS  OP  THE  LONDON  PRESS. 

“  Nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  some  of  these  admirable  etchings.” — The  Times. 

*•  The  letterpress  is  distinguished  by  carefulness  of  judgment,  freedom  from  ‘  fad  ’  or  bias,  and  variety.” — The  Spectator. 

■“  Delightfully  varied,  without  losing  sight  on  a  single  page  of  its  general  purpose." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

“  The  Art  Journal  reoognises  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  and  of  regarding  the  vicissitudes  of  taste . No  pains,  indeed,  have  been  spared  to  make 

The  Art  Journal  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental.” — The  it  orld. 


1883. 

THE  YEARLY  VOLUME  of  THE  ART  JOURNAL  is  now 
ready.  It  is  specially  recommended  as  a  handsome  Christmas 
Book.  It  contains  Thirty-six  important  Etchings,  Engravings,  and 
Fac-similes,  and  Four  Hundred  Illustrated  Pages  of  Letterpress, 
having  this  year  been  enlarged  to  that  extent  by  extra  Supplements. 

THE  LINE  ENGRAVINGS 

■are  from  Pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A. ;  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.  ;  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A. ;  B.  Riviere,  R.A. ;  Colin  Hunter, 
Laura  Alma-Tadema,  L.  Knaus,  &c. 

THE  ETCHINGS 

have  been  executed  by  A.  Brunet-Debaines,  E.  N.  Downard,  F. 
Seymour  Haden,  A.  H.  Haig,  A.  Lalauze,  David  Law,  R.  W. 
Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  C.  0.  Murray,  F.  M.  Regamey,  E.  Salmon,  and  F. 
Slocombe. 

THE  REPRODUCTIONS 

are  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  W.  Collins,  R.A. ;  P.  H.  Calderon, 
R.A. ;  W.  E.  F.  Britten,  W.  Bouguereau,  E.  Duncan,  &o. 

WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

These  illustrate  Articles  on  Pictures  by  ancient  and  modern  Artists, 
Landscape,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Exhibitions,  &c. 


The  Volume  may  be  had  from  all  Booksellers,  bound,  £1  11s  6d. 


1884. 


THE  PROGRAMME  for  the  COMING  YEAR  is  the  MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE  that  has  yet  been  UNDERTAKEN. 

As  regards  Illustrations,  it  will  include 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS 

from  Pictures  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A. ;  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A. ; 
W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A. ;  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. ;  H.  W.  B.  Davis, 
R.A. ;  F.  Goodall,  R.A. ;  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. ;  Sir  J.  Steel  ;  A.  C. 
Gow,  A.R.A.;  P.  R.  Morris,  A. R.A. ;  John  Collier;  and  C.  E. 
Johnson. 

ETCHINGS 

to  be  selected  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Etchers,  both 
English  and  French. 

REPRODUCTIONS. 

The  principal  processes  will  be  explained  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
papers.  That  in  the  January  number  will  be  in  colours. 

WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

No  efforts  are  being  spared  to  obtain  artistic  qualities  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  class.  The  services  of  every  good  English 
engraver  have  been  secured. 

LETTERPRESS. 

The  list  of  Contributors  includes  every  Art  Writer  of  note. 


The  Monthly  Parts  are  2s  6d  each,  or  yearly  subscription,  through 
any  Bookseller,  30s.  A  Detailed  Programme  post  free  on  application. 


THE  “ART  JOURNAL”  OFFICE,  26  Ivy  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


THE  ROYAL  HOTEL  AND  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

MARGATE,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  KENT. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  limiting  the  Liability  of  Shareholders  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL,  £65,00  0, 

In  13,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  payable  £1  per  Share  on  Application,  £1  on  Allotment. 

Further  Calls  not  to  exceed  £1  per  Share,  which  will  be  made  as  required,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 
Where  no  Allotment  is  made,  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 


Directors. 

CHARLES  F.  ASH,  Esq  ,  20  and  21  Upper  Thames  Street,  Iron  Merchant. 
WM.  J.  DUNCUH,  Esq  ,  Woburn  Lodge,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

WILLIAM  FOOKS,  Esq.,  49  Chancery  Lane,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Colonel  H.  E.  GLASS,  Bentley  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  and  the  Junior 
Army  and  Navy  Club. 

■G.  PEARCE  POCOCK,  Esq.,  Brooklands,  Sturrv,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
ALFRED  TEGNER,  Esq.,  Billiter  House,  Billiter  Street,  Shipowner. 


Bankers. 

Messrs.  COBB  and  CO.,  Margate. 

Messrs.  BARNETTS,  HOARES,  HANBURY,  and  LLOYD,  60  Lombard  Street. 

Secretary,  (pro  tem.) 

FRANCIS  WOOD,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices. 

65  FENCHURCH  STREET.  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  on  an  enlarged  and  improved  scale  the  Royal  Hotel  and  Assembly 
Rooms  in  Cecil  Square,  Margate,  which  were  originally  erected  in  1769,  and  had  a  prosperous  career  until  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  28th 
October,  1882. 

It  is  intended  forthwith  to  commence  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  so  far  completed  as  to  enable  the 
Directors  to  open  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  the  beginning  of  the  Season  in  1884,  for  the  resumption  of  the  entertainments  with  which  the 
memory  of  the  former  Assembly  Rooms  was  associated. 

A  public  journal  in  describing  the  late  fire  in  which  the  former  Assembly  Rooms  were  destroyed,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  rebuild  in 
the  same  proportions,  stated  as  follows  :  “  To  Londoners  the  Assembly  Rooms  have  long  been  familiar,  and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  its  fame  has  spread,  while  for  Margate  it  has  done  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  place  of  amusement  in  providing  for  the  wants  of 

visitors  seeking  relaxation.  For  that  reason  alone . the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  handsome  and  familiar  room  will  excite 

feelings  of  deep  interest  and  regret.”  _  . 

Margate  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  seaside  resorts,  where  increased  hotel  accommodation  is  much  required.  And  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  “  For  health,  Margate  is  nnrivalled.” 

The  Directors  anticipate,  when  the  buildings  are  completed  and  the  undertaking  in  full  working  order,  that  the  balance  of  profit  left 
for  division  among  tho  Shareholders,  after  making  due  allowance  for  expenses,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  Dividend  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Shareholders. 

Two  of  the  Directors,  Mr.  Fooks  and  Mr.  Poeock,  were  proprietors  in  the  former  undertaking. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into,  viz.,  Agreement  for  Lease  of  the  Site  of  the  former  Hotel  and  Assembly  Rooms,  and  of 
the  additional  land  in  Cecil  Street  and  Cecil  Square,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  Wine,  Spirit,  and  other  Licences,  dated  tho  7th  day  of 
December,  1883,  made  between  Albert  Saunders  of  the  one  part,  and  Francis  Wood  of  the  other  part;  also  Form  of  Lease  referred  to  in  the 
said  Agreement,  containing  a  right  of  purchasing  the  Freehold,  which,  together  with  the  Memorandum  aud  Articles  of  Association  of  the 
Company  and  Plans,  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company,  21  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C.,  and  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Boys, 
Solicitor,  Margate.  _  , 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  on  applying  to  the  Bankers,  the  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Company  s  Offices, 
No.  65  Fenchurch  Street. 
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MR.  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

Second  Edition. 

ARMINIUS  VAMBERY:  his  Life 

and  Adventures.  Written  by  Himself.  With 
Woodbury  Portrait  and  14  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  extra,  16s. 

“We  must  leave  the  reader  to  accompany  Professor 
Vambery  in  person  on  bis  adventurous  tour,  but  we 
must  give  him  the  closing  assurance  that  the  learned 
author  has  lost  none  of  the  verve  and  fluency  which 
made  his  former  works  such  pleasant  reading.1' — 
Times. 

“  The  reader  who  desires  to  know  more  of  the  man, 
may  take  up  these  lively  biographical  reminiscences, 
and  will  assuredly  not  be  disappointed.  The  character 
and  temperament  of  the  writer  come  out  well  in  his 
quaint  and  vigorous  style.  The  English  is  full  of 
movement,  and,  notwithstanding  an  occasional 
strange  word  or  defective  idiom,  is  hardly  ever  obscure. 
The  expressions,  too,  in  English  of  modes  of  thought 
and  reflections  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  our  own 
gives  additional  piquancy  to  the  composition,  and, 
indeed,  almost  seems  to  bring  out  unexpected 
capacities  in  the  language." — Athenceum. 

“  This  autobiography  is  a  most  fascinating  work, 
full  of  interesting  and  curious  experiences  in  the  most 
varied  couutr  ies  and  conditions  of  life.” — Contemporary 
Review. 

“  Written  in  a  most  captivating  manner  and 
illustrates  the  qualities  that  should  be  possessed  by 
the  explorer." — Novoe  Vrcmya ,  St.  Petersburg. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  T.  WEMYSS  REID. 

GLADYS  FAKE:  the  Story  of  Two 

Lives.  By  the  Author  of  “  Charlotte  Bronte  : 
a  Monograph,"  &c.  2  vols.  cr  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s, 

“  A  story  as  beautiful  as  life  and  as  sad  as  death. 

. We  could  not  ‘wear  in  our  heart’s  core '  the  man 

who  could  read  aloud  with  unfaltering  voice  and  uri- 
dimmed  eye  the  last  pages  of  this  prose  story,  which 
is  almost  a  poem." — Standard. 

“  The  beautiful  and  terse  descriptions  of  scenery 
which  we  find  in  this  story  themselves  suggest  a 

genuine  poetic  element  in  Mr.  Reid . Wo  heartily 

welcome  his  success  in  this  new  field . His  pleasant 

and  fascinating  story." — Spectator. 

“It  is  a  sound  piece  of  work,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
very  enjoyable  reading." — Academy. 

CARMEN  SYLVA. 

PILGRIM  SORROW.  By  Carmen 

Sylva  (the  Queen  of  Roumania).  Translated  by 
Helen  Zimmern,  Author  of  “  The  Epic  of  Kings." 
With  Portrait-EtcbiDg  by  Lalauze.  Square 
crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

“  A  charming  book,  pathetic,  graceful,  and  touch- 
ing."— Spectator. 

“  The  imaginative  scenes  are  so  vividly  and  charm¬ 
ingly  described,  ns  to  recall  passages  in  the  ‘  Arabian 
Nights'  or  in  *  Vathek.' " — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  56  pp.,  post  free. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN, 

26  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


G<  ILBEET  and  FIELD, 

T  67  Moorgate  Street,  and  18  G-racechurch  Street, 
London,  E  C.,  allow  3d  Discount  in  the  shilling  off  the 
Published  Prices  of  all  NEW  BOOKS,  School  Books, 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services,  Annuals, 
Diaries,  Pocket  Books,  Peerages,  &c.  A  large  and 
choice  Stock,  many  in  handsome  calf  and  morocco 
bindings,  suitable  for  presents,  well  displayed  in  show 
rooms,  to  select  from.  Export  and  country  orders 
punctually  executed.— GILBERT  aud  FIELD,  67 
Moorgate  Street,  and  18  Gracechurch  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW 
YEAR’S  GIFTS. 


Books  at  a  Discount  of  3d  to  9d  in  the  Is. — Now  ready. 

G1ILBERT  and  FIELD’S  NEW 

T  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS.  Many  beautifully 
Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  suitable  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  and  from  the  Published  Prices  of  which  the 
above  liberal  Discount  is  allowed. 

Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 
GILBERT  and  FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  and 
18  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  limp  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  2s  6d  ; 
by  post,  2s  7d. 

THE  NEW  PRINCIPIA;  or,  the 

Astronomy  of  the  Future.  An  Essay  Explana¬ 
tory  of  a  Rational  System  of  the  Universe.  By 
Newton  Crossland,  Author  of  “Pith,"  &c. 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

“  It  amazes  us." — Spectator. 

“  A  startling,  a  magnificent  hypothesis."  —  The 
Globe. 

“If  these  views  are  correct,  a  revolution  as  great 
as  that  which  overturned  the  Ptolemaic  view  of  the 
heavens  will  be  accomplished."— Evening  Standard. 
TrUbner  and  Co.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Corn] till  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantifies  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers 
Messrs.  RANSOM,  BOUYERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS. 

Di  Fawcett.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis, 

Author  of  “A  Very  Opal,"  &c. 

A  Christmas  Lose.  By  Mrs. 

Randolph,  Author  of  “  Gentiauella,”  &c. 

Jonathan  Swift.  By  a  lew 

Writer. 

Golden  Girls.  By  Alan  Muir, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Beauty,”  &c. 

In  the  West  Conntrie.  By  the 

AUTHOR  of  “QUEENIE,"  &c. 

HURST  and  BLA.CKETT,  Publishers.  _ 

K~n  0  w  l  e  d  G  E  . 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Science,  Art,  and 
Literature. 

Price  2d  weekly. 

Edited  by  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Articles  are  now  appearing  in  serial  form  by  Grant 
Allen,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Edward  Clodd,  H.  J.  Slack, 
W.  M,  Williams,  Thomas  Foster,  R.  A.  Proctor,  &c. 


r  NOW  LEDGE 

LIBRARY  SERIES. 


K 


Cheap  re-issue  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  AVorks,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  price  6  s  each. 

1.  BORDERLAND  of  SCIENCE. 

2.  SCIENCE  BYE-WAYS 

3.  The  POETRY  of  ASTRONOMY. 


Just  published,  Reprints  from  K nowledge ,  by  the 
above  Writers. 

4.  NATURE  STUDIES. 

5.  LEISURE  READINGS. 


Imp.  8vo,  price  5s,  with  12  Maps  of  the  Heavens. 

6.  The  STARS  in  their  SEASONS.  Second  Edition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor. 


Knowledge. 

Every  Fr'day,  price  2d  ;  Yearly,  post  free, 
10s  lOd.  Also  in  Monthly  Parts. 

Now  ready. 

PART  25,  NOVEMBER,  1883, price  Is  ;  post  free, Is  3d. 
Just  ready. 

VOLUME  III  ,  January  to  June,  18S3,  price  7s  6d. 

London  :  Wyman  and  Sons,  74  to  76  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C.  


The  NEW  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 

On  January  2nd,  1884,  No  1  of  a  New  Weekly  Journal 
of  High-Class  Literature  for  the  People  (16  pp.,  two 
sheets  super-royal),  price  One  Penny,  entitled 

Home  chimes, 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  “Grandmother's  Money,"  “Mattie,  a 
Stray,"  “  Annie  Judge,  Spinster,"  “No  Church,"  &c. 
No.  1  wiil  contain  : 

NEAR  CROMER,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
A  FAIR  MAID,  a  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 
“  Grandmother's  Money,"  Chap.  1,  2,  3. 

A  SONNET  of  GREETING,  by  Theodore  Watts. 
The  Valley  of  the  Twizzling  Trees,  by  Phil  Robinson. 
Old  Gold,  a  New  Novel,  by  W.  Sime,  Author  of 
“  King  Capital,"  Chap.  1,  2. 

Home  Chimes,  by  Savile  Clarke. 

Every  Man  his  own  Sonp  Kitchen. 

Burnham  Beeches,  by  Moy  Thomas. 

Lymingt*  n’s  Cashier,  a  New  Story,  by  the  Autho  r  of 
“  Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal,"  chap.  1. 

Devonshire  Roses,  a  Tale  by  Alice  King. 

The  Young  One’s  Serial  Story — Temple  and  the  Birds, 
by  Evelyn  Everett  Green,  Chap.  1,  2. 

Home  Cookery,  by  Miss  Griggs,  of  the  High  School  of 
Cookery,  Edinburgh. 

Our  Peal  of  Bells,  &c. 

Office  of  Home  Chimes, 

_ 27  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. _ 

Super-royal  8vo,  540  pages,  with  16  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  £1  Is. 

FARM  INSECTS.  Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  Injurious 
to  the  Field  Crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
also  those  which  infest  Barns  and  Granaries,  with 
Suggestions  for  their  Destruction.  By  John  Curtis, 
F.L.S.,  &c. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. _ 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  price  2s  6d. 

Agriculture  and  administra¬ 
tive  REFORM  in  BENGAL.  By  a  Bengal 

OlVI  l-IAN. 

London  :  Wyman  and  Sons,  74-76  Gt.  Queen  St.,  W.C. 


E 


NSOR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL 

_  CHART.  —  In  consequence  of  the  facilities 

of  carriage  offered  by  the  Parcels  Post,  the  Author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  with  testimonials,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-free  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne 
Port,  Somerset. _ 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  aud  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  aud  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


With  22  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s  6d. 

Gl  LOVES:  their  Annals  and  Associa- 
1  tions.  By  S.  William  Beck,  F.R.H.S.  “This 
is  a  delightful  book." — Spectator. 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Row. 


F.  V.  WHITE  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


JENIFER.  3  vols. 

Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip). 

A  LATE  REMORSE. 


By  Annie 
3  vols. 


By  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  Author  of  “The  Price 
She  Paid,”  “St.  Simon’s  Niece,”  “Her  Friend 
Laurence,”  &c.  [Just  ready. 

THROUGH  the  STAGE  DOOR. 

3  vols.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

The  Third  Edition  of 

PEERESS  and  PLAYER.  3  vols. 

By  Florence  Marryat. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s  6d,  the  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

M0LLIE  DARLING.  By  Lady 

Constance  Howard,  Author  of  “  Sweetheart 
and  Wife,"  &c. 

F.  V.  WHITE  and  CO., 

SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


MARCUS  WARD  AND  CO.,  LIMITED. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

Post  4to,  cloth  back,  decorated  boards,  price  5s. 

LONDON  TOWN:  a  Bright  Child’s 

Picture  Book  of  the  Great  City.  Containing 
Beautiful  and  Amusing  Coloured  Pictures  or 
London’s  Buildings,  Streets,  and  Crowds.  De¬ 
signed  by  Thomas  Crane  and  Ellen  Houghton. 
With  Descriptive  Verses  by  Felix  Leigh. 

“To  town  children  the  instant  recognition  of 
known  localities  and  characters  will  lie  a  source  of 
delight  in  turning  over  the  bright  picture  pages  of 
this  volume;  while  to  children  in  the  country  the 
gallery  of  London  sights  here  presented  will  not 
fail  to  meet  with  full  trustfulness."  —  Morning 
Advertiser. 

“  ‘  London  Town'  may  be  expected  to  find  its  way 
into  thousands  of  households.  It  ought  to  do  so  ;  for 
it  is  at  once  entertaining,  instructive,  and  artistic.'* 
— Derby  Mercury . 


GIFT  BOOKS. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  numerous 

Illustrations,  specially  engraved  for  the  work. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gold  and  black,  2s. 

The  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD. 

Finely  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings  .  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gold  and  black, 
2s. 

LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKSPERE. 

With  Extracts  from  the  Plays.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gold  and  black,  2s. 

***  School  Editions  of  these  three  books  are  issued, 
price  Is  6d,  per  volume. 

MARCUS  WARD  and  CO.,  Limited. 

67  and  68  CH ANDOS  STREET,  W.C.; 
and  at  Belfast  and  New  York. 


KEATS  (JOHN).  —  COMPLETE 

WORKS  in  VERSE  and  PROSE.  Now  first 
brought  together,  including  Poems  and  Letters 
not  before  published.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.  Five  Portraits  of  Keats,  and  other 
Illustrations,  4  vols.  demy  Svo,  buckram,  £4  4s. 
1883. 

SHELLEY  (PERCY  BYSSHE).— 

COMPLETE  WORKS  in  VERSE  and  PROSE. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  Forman.  Portraits,  Etchings, 
and  Facsimiles,  8  vols.  demy  Svo,  cloth,  £5.  - 
DITTO. — POEMS,  separately.  4  vols.  demy  Svo, 
cloth,  Portrait,  Etchings,  &c.,  50s. 

DITTO.— POEMS.  2  vols.,  Portrait,  &c.,  without 
Notes,  post  8vo,  buckram,  16s. 

REEVES  and  TURNER,  196  Strand,  London, 
Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

RACINE’S  LES  PLAIDEURS. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Leon 
Delbos,  M.A.,  of  King’s  College,  London.  FRENCH 
CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS,  No.  I. 

No.  2.  CORNEILLE  HORACE,  Is  6d.  No.  3. 
CORNEILLE  CINNA.  By  the  Same  Editor. 

[In  the  press. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s. 

DR.  DELITZSCH  on  HEBREW  and 

ASSYRIAN.  The  Hebrew  Language  Viewed 
in  the  Light  of  Assyrian  Research.  By  Dr.  Fred 
Delitzsch,  Professor  of  Assyriology  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

Second  Edition,  post-free  7d. 

The  agnostic  annual, 

containing  Important  Correspondence  betwe.n 
Professor  HUXLEY  and  the  Editor. 

London :  H.  Cattell  and  Co.,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C« 
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Scale,  94  miles  to  an  incli ;  size,  22  inches  by  27. 

SEAT  of  WAR  in  the  SUDAN.  MAP 

of  the  NILE,  from  the  Equatorial  Lakes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  embracing  the  Egyptian  SiVlan 
(Kordofau,  Darfur,  &c.),  and  Abyssinia.  Price, 
coloured  in  sheet,  4s  j  on  cloth,  in  case,  6s  6d. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s  j  calf,  10s  6d. 

The  ECLOGUES  and  GEORGICS  of 

VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  King.  Vicar  of  Cutcom.be,  Somer¬ 
set,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Im¬ 
proved  Edition,  uniform  with  “  The  iEueid." 
London :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Fcap.  folio,  12s  6d. 

PHYSICS  in  PICTURES.  The 

Principal  Natural  Phenomena  and  Appliances, 
— Mechanics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Acoustics, 
and  Optics, — Described  and  Illustrated  by  30 
Coloured  Plates,  for  ocular  instruction  in  Schools 
and  Families,  with  Explanatory  Text, prepared  by 
Theodore  Eckardt,  and  translated  by  A.  H. 
Keane,  M.A.I.  (Stanford’s  Series  of  Instructive 
Picture  Books.) 

“The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  beyond  all  question." 

— Spectator. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Two  Maps,  post  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

NICE  and  its  CLIMATE.  By  Dr.  A. 

Barety.  Translated,  with  Additions,  by  Charles 
West,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  late  Senior  Censor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Riviera  by 
Professor  Allman,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

“  Contains  a  mass  of  information  which  will  be 
looked  for  in  other  wrorks  in  vain." — Graphic . 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE  UNIVERSELLE, 

DECEMBER.  Price  Is,  as  a  Specimen  Number; 
post  free,  Is  3d. 

1.  La  Roumanie  et  les  Roumains,  par  M.  Louis 

Cbardon. 

2.  Sans  Dot. — Nouvelle,  par  If.  Paul  Gcrvais. 

3.  Un  Type  d’Officier  Franjais  Contemporain  : 

L6  Colonel  Ramollot,  par  M.  Abel  Veuglaire. 

4.  Poetes  et  Romancieks  Espaonols  :  Josi:  Seloas, 

par  M.  E.  Rios. 

5.  La  Savoie  Nectke,  par  M.  Ed.  Tallichet. 

6.  Le  Mari  de  Laurine. — Nouvelle  de  M.  Salvatore 

Farina.  (Troisifeme  et  Deruiere  Partie.) 

7.  Chronique  Pakisienne.— 8.  Chronique  Itali- 

enne.  —  9.  Chronique  Allemande.  —  10. 
Chronique  Anolaise. — 11.  Chronique  Suisse. 
— 12.  Chronique  Scientifique. — 13.  Chronique 
Politique.  — 14.  Bulletin  Litteraise  et 
Bibliographique. 

The  Numbers  in  1884  will  be  published  at  2s  each ; 
post  free,  2s  3d. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


With  Map,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  8s  6d. 

The  DEFENCE  of  GREAT  and 

GREATER  BRITAIN.  By  Captain  J.  C.  R. 
Colomb,  F.S.S.,  F.R.G.S.  Being  an  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  Aspects 
of  this  great  Problem ;  containing  Notes  of  the 
Press  of  the  various  Colonies  on  the  Federation 
of  British  power  and  resources  for  the  protection 
of  common  interest ;  dealing  with  matters  now 
before  the  Australasian  Conference ;  and  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  recent  Royal  Commission. 

“  The  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  puts  forward  suggestions  w'hich  are 
of  great  practical  importance." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s. 

BORDIGHERA,  and  the  WESTERN 

RIVIERA.  Its  History,  Climate,  Fauna,  Flora, 
&c.  By  Frederick  Fitzroy  Hamilton,  Author  of 
“  The  Botany  of  the  Bible,"  Ac.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  additional  Matter  and  Notes,  by 
Alfred  C.  Dawson. 

“  An  excellent  handbook . And  offers  such  full 

nformation  on  almost  every  topic  of  interest  as  will 
enable  the  sojourner  to  understand  and  eDjoy  the 
country.” — Contemporary  Review. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo,  with  Five 
Illustrations,  7s  6d. 

The  JEWEL  in  the  LOTOS :  a  Novel. 

By  MARY  AGNES  TINCKER, 

Author  of  “  Signor  Monaldini's  Niece,”  &c. 
London :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


DISCOUNT,  3d  IN  THE  SHILLING. 


HATCHARDS,  187  PICCADILLY,  W. 


ALL  THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  TABLE  AND  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BIBLES,  PRAYERS,  CHURCH  SERVICES,  &c. 


Post  Orders  promptly  executed. 


RECENT  BIOGRAPHIES. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  LIFE.— 

The  LIFE,  LETTERS,  &  LITERARY 
REMAINS  of  EDWARD  BULWER, 
LORD  LYTTON.  By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of 
Lytton.  With  Portraits,  Illustration-,  and  Fac¬ 
similes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready  at  all 
Libraries  and  Booksellers,  price  32s. 

The  Times  says  : — “  Of  unusual  interest,  and  seldom 
have  materials  more  ample  been  left  to  a  literary 

executor . It  is  impossible  not  to  be  interested  by 

the  self-revelations  in  chapters  that  seem  to  have 
been  written  with  singular  fraukness." 

The  Daily  News  says:— "Enriched  with  excellent 

illustrations  from  family  portraits  at  Knebworth . 

Cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  large  circle  of  readers . 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  abiding  in¬ 
terest  of  much  that  it  contains,  and  the  public  will 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  remaining 
volumes." 

The  Standard  says  "  Of  one  thiug  the  editor  of 
these  memjirs  may  be  sure.  They  wfill  be  read  with 
the  attention  they  deserve  by  all  classes  of  the 
English  public,  and  they  will  help  their  renders  to  a 
more  full  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  qualities  possessed  by  their  illustrious  sub¬ 
ject.  The  pages  are  full  of  strong  and  varied  humour 
and  interest." 

The  Morning  P.  st  says:— "Lord  Lytton  has 
shown  us  by  the  autobiography,  the  fragments,  and 
his  own  concise  narrative,  the  character  of  his  father 
throughout  the  most  crucial  incidents  of  his  early 
career.  Differing  altogether  in  plan  from  the  geueral 
run  of  biographies,  his  work  is  of  greater  interest, 
and  proseuts  a  more  graphic  portrait  than  could  be 
attained  by  any  complete  narrative  from  the  pen 
even  of  the  most  impartial  historian." 

4  vols.  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  48*. 

NICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI 
AND  HIS  TIMES. 

By  Professor  Villari,  Author  of  "  Life  of 
Savonarola,"  &c.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari. 
"  Promisor  Villa  i's  work  will  remain,  not  only  a 
contribution  of  the  highest  value  to  the  general 
history  of  the  later  Renaissance,  but  a  worthy  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  minds  which  modern  Europe 
has  produced.” — Saturday  Review. 

People’s  Edition,  iu  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  : 

LETTERS  and  MEMORIES  of  HIS  LIFE.  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  With  Steel  engraved  Portrait. 

With  Portrait,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

JAMES  SKINNER: 

A  MEMOIR.  By  the  Author  of  Charles  Low- 
der.”  With  a  Preface  by  the  R,ev.  Canon  Carter. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6J. 

CHARLES  LOWDER: 

A  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Life 
of  St.  Teresa,"  &c. 

“  The  record  of  a  very  noble  life." — Spectator. 
Crown  8vo,  clotb,  6s. 

Tlie  CHRISTIAN 

BROTHERS. 

THEIR  ORIGIN  and  WORK.  With  a  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Venerable  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  By  Mrs.  R.  F.  Wilson. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bouud  in  buckram,  7s  6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCHES. 

By  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

“  Their  great  merit  is  the  really  remarkable 
power  they  show  of  appreciating  excellence  in  many 
forms,  and  in  forms  w’ith  which  the  writer  has  little 
or  no  agreement." — Guardian. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  POPULAR 

LIFE  of  BUDDHA. 

Containing  an  Answrer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures 
of  1881.  By  Arthur  Lillie,  M.R.A.S. 

“  Contains  many  quotations  from  Buddhist  re¬ 
ligious  writings  that  are  beautiful  aud  profound . 

Almost  readable  book." — Saturday  Review. 

Demv  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

The  DUKE  of  BERWICK, 

Marshal  of  France,  1702-1734.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  Townshf.nd  Wilson. 

*„♦  This  volume  completes  the  memoir  which  was 
commenced  in  the  Author’s  previous  book,  entitled, 
“  James  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick.” 

“  Of  abundant  interest  throughout,  and  we  have 
little  but  praise  to  bestow  on  the  manner  in  which 
Colonel  Wilson  has  executed  his  task." — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  LIFE  of 

LORENZ  OKEN. 

By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken’s  Correspondence, 
and  Portrait  of  the  Professor.  Prom  the  German 
by  Alfred  Tulk. 

“  The  present  volume  has  the  merit  of  giving  fuller 
details  about  Oken’s  life  than  have  hitherto  been 
published.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

LIST. 


Ready  on  Docember  20th,  price  One  Shilling. 
THE 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

for  JANUARY,  WILL  CONTAIN 

1.  A  New  Serial  Story,  by  Jessie  Fothergill, 

The  popular  Authoress  of  “  The  First  Violin,” 
“  Probation,”  “  Kith  and  Kin,”  &c.,  entitled, 

PERIL. 

2.  A  New  Serial  by  one  of  the  most  popular  Writers 

of  the  Day,  entitled, 

ZERO. 

3.  A  Story  by  the  Author  of  “  Adam  and  Eve." 

4.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  Eton  Days. 

5.  A  Memoir  of  Thalberg. 

6.  Our  Fastest  Trains. 

7.  What  Shall  I  Drink? 

8.  Recollections  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

9.  The  Heiress  of  Glenmahwley. 

&c.,  &c. 


“  Who  does  not  welcome  Temple  Bar.”— John  Bull . 

"  TEMPLE  BAR,  the  structure,  is  gone,  and 
■  no  one  regrets  its  destruction  j  Temple  Bar % 
our  witty  contemporary,  remains;  and,  doubtless, 
great  grief  would  be  manifested  if,  by  any  change,  it 
ceased  to  appear  ;  so  highly  are  its  essays  prized,  and 
so  anxiously  are  its  serials  waited  for,  and  read."— 
Northampton  Herald. 


Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers. 

The  PRIVATE  LIFE  of  MARIE 

ANTOINETTE,  QUEICN  of  FRANCE  and 
NAVARRE.  By  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette 
Campan.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
with  Additional  Notes,  Embellished  with  Sixteen 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel.  2  vols.,  30s. 

The  GIRL  of  the  PERIOD,  and  other 

Social  Essays.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  2  vols., 
24s  3d. 

"  At  last  Mrs.  Lynn-Linton  has  come  forward  to 
declare  herself  the  author  of  the  famous  essay  on  ‘  The 
Girl  of  the  Period,’  and  of  about  eighty  more  admir¬ 
able  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  chiefly  connected 
with  women.  The  value  of  an  idea  can  never  be  cor¬ 
rectly  e-timated.  It  might  be  interesting,  however, 
to  speculate  ns  to  the  precise  value  of  the  idea  which 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  presented  and  developed  when  she 
gave  the  world  the  brilliant  study  which  gives  their 
title  to  these  volumes " — St.  James's  Gazette. 

SAVAGE  SVANETIA ;  or.  Travels  in 

the  Heart  of  the  Caucasus.  By  Clive  Phillipps- 
Wolley,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Sport  in  the 
Crimea,"  &c.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  with  14  Illus¬ 
trations  engraved  by  George  Pearson,  2Ls. 

"  That  it  was  well  worth  while  to  undergo  some 
hardship,  and  to  encounter  some  danger  for  the  sake 
of  making  this  journey,  will  be  the  verdict  of  most 

l  eaders . This  record  of  adventurous  travel  is  of  very 

high  interest.  It  is  in  a  district  possessing  scenery  of 
the  rarest  interest  and  grandeur,  inhabited  by  a  most 
s  ngular  race.” — Saturday  Review. 

RACECOURSE  and  COVERT-SIDE. 

By  Alfred  E.  T.  Wats  n.  In  demy  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  by  John  Sturgess.  15s. 

The  OUT-of-DOOR  of  the  late  Rev. 

JOHN  RUSSELL,  of  TORDOWN,  NORTH 
DEVON.  By  the  Author  of  "Wolf-hunting  in 
Brittany,"  &c.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
brought  down  to  date.  In  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  6s. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Each  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


By  the  Hon.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD. 

ABIGEL  HOWE. 

"  Mr.  Wingfield,  in  addition  to  unfoldiug  with 
great  ingenuity  a  very  dramatic  story,  gives  us  the 
straightest  of  ‘tips’  regarding  men  and  manners  in 
London  society  at  the  period  when  that  best-abused 
of  mouarchs,  George  IV..  was  Prince  Regent."— 
G.  A.  S.,  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  "The  WOOING  O’T." 

The  EXECUTOR.  By  Mrs. 

Alexander,  Author  of  “  Her  Dearest  Foe,"  &c. 

EPHRAIM.  From  the  German 

of  Niehakn.  By  Mrs.  Tyrrell. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  The  SAPPHIRE  CROSS." 

WINIFRED  POWER.  By  Joyce 

Darrell. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 

8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  iu  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


EGYPT  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Being  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  of  Inspection,  including 
Experiences  and  Adventures  among  the  Natives,  with 
Descriptions  of  their  Homes  and  Customs. 

To  which  are  added  Notes  of  the  Latest  Archaeological  Discoveries,  and  a  Revised 
Account  of  the  Funeral  Canopy  of  an  Egyptian  Queen. 

By  VILLIERS  STUART,  of  Dromana,  M.P., 

Author  of  “  Nile  Gleanings.” 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  31s  6d. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 
LYNDHURST, 

Three  Times  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

From  Letters  and  Papers  in  possession  of  his  Family. 

By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

With  Portraits,  8vo,  16s. 


THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE  SOUDAN  : 

An  Account  of  Travel  and  Sport,  Chiefly  in  the  Base  Country  . 
Being  Personal  Experiences  and  Adventures  during  Three  Winters 
in  the  Soudan. 

By  F.  L.  JAMES,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Maps,  40  Illustrations,  and  6  Etchings,  medium  8vo,  21s. 


T  R  0  J  A: 

Results  of  the  Latest  Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site 
of  Homer’s  Troy,  and  in  the  Heroic  Tumuli  and 
other  Sites,  made  in  1882;  with  a  Journey 
to  the  Troad  in  1881. 

By  HENRY  SCHLIEMANN,  D.O.L., 

Author  of  **  Myoemc  ”  aud  “  Ilios.” 

With  Preface  and  Notes.  With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations,  me  ’ inm  8vo,  42s. 


A  SELECTION  FROM 

MESSRS.  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S 

BOOKS,  FOR  PRESENTS,  &c. 


A  SUITABLE  PRESENT  FOR  CHRISTMAS  OR  THE 
NEW  YEAR. 

Now  ready,  with  over  100  Illustrations,  bound  in  cloth,  price  4s  6d. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE, 

Volume  I.  New  Series  (July  to  December,  1883). 

***  Cases  for  Binding  the  Volume  may  be  had,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says  of  the  monthly  issue  of  the  CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE ; — “The  magazine  reader  will  find  no  better  investment  for  his 
Sixpence.”  _ 

TWO  POPULAR  NOVELS  BY  FAVOURITE  WRITERS. 
LOVING  and  SERVING.  By  Holme  Lee.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

ROSSMOYNE.  By  the  Author  of  “Phyllis,”  “Molly  Bawn,” 

"  Mrs.  Geoffrey,"  &c.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


The  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleanor  Arnold.  Handsomely  printed  and' 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edge-*,  with  Photograph,  small  4to,  10s  6d. 

MERV :  a  Story  of  Adventures  and  Captivity. 

Epitomised  from  “  The  Merv  Oasis."  By  Edmund  O’ Donovan,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News.  With  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MEMORIES  of  OLD  FRIENDS.  Being  Extracts  from 

the  Journals  aud  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjcrrick,  Cornwall,  from  1835 
to  1871,  to  which  are  added  Fourteen  Original  Letters  from  J.  S.  Mill,  never 
before  published.  Edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym.  With  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
7s  6d. 


THE  REVISION  REVISED: 

Three  Essays  on. 

I.  NEW  GREEK  TEST.  |  II.  NEW  ENGLISH  VERSION. 

III.  WESTCOTT  and  HORT’S  TEXTUAL  THEORY. 

Reprinted  and  Enlarged  from  the  Quarterly  Review. 

With  a  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  a  Dissertation  on  I.  Timothy,  iii,  16. 

By  JOHN  W.  BURGON,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

8vo,  14s. 


A  BOOK  of  SIBYLS:  Mrs.  Barbauld  —  Miss 

Edgeworth— Mrs.  Opie — Mis3  Austen.  By  Miss  Thackekay  (Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie).  Essays  reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  Large  crown  8vo, 
7s  6d. 


The  LIFE  of  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R.  Bosworth 

Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at 
Harrow  School,  Author  of  “Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,"  "Carthage 
and  the  Carthaginian?,"  <fcc.  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and 
2  Maps,  36s. 


RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE 
IN  INDIA. 

An  Account  of  the  Religions  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 

Based  on  a  Life's  Study  of  their  Literature. 

By  MONIER  WILLIAMS,  M.A., 

.  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford. 

Part  I.  YEDISM,  BRAHMANISM,  and  HINDUISM. 

8vo,  18s. 


ORIENTAL  EXPERIENCE: 

A  Selection  of  Essays  and  Addresses  delivered  on 
Various  Occasions. 

By  Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  D.C.L.  and  LL.D. 

With  Maps,  8vo,  16s. 


THE  LAWS  OF  COPYRIGHT. 


An  Examination  of  the  Principles  which  should  Regulate 
Literary  and  Artistic  Property  in  England  and  other 
Countries. 


By  THOMAS  EDWARD  SCRUTTON,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  University  College,  London. 
8vo,  10s  6d. 


THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Its  Style  and  Position. 

With  an  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  all  the  Plants  used,  and  Directions  for  their 
Culture  and  Arrangement. 

By  Various  Writers. 

By  WILLIAM  ROBINSON,  F.L.S. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations,  medium  870, 15s. 


ANATOMY  for  ARTISTS.  By  John  Marshall,  F.R.S., 

F.R.C  S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts;  late  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  the  Government  School  of  Design,  South  Kensington;  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  University  College.  Illustrated  by  220  Original  Drawings  on 
Wood  by  J.  S.  Cnthbert,  engraved  by  George  Nicholls  and  Co.  Second 
Edition,  imperial  8vo,  31s  6d. 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Designed  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Beatrice.  Printed  in  Colours  on  Hand-made  Paper,  and  Illustrated  by  15 
Full-page  Water-Colour  Drawings,  reproduced  in  the  highest  style  of  Chromo¬ 
lithography.  Second  Edition,  4to,  42s  each. 

Miss  THACKERAY’S  WORKS.  Uniform  Edition  of  Miss 

Thackeray’s  Works.  Each  Volume  illustrated  with  a  Vignette  Title-Page* 
drawn  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper.  9  vols.  large  crown. 
*  8vo,  6s  each. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS.  The  Edition  de  Luxe, 

24  vols.  imperial  8vo,  containing  218  Steel  Engravings.  1,473  Wood  Engraving?, 
and  88  Coloured  Illustrstions.  The  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings,  are  printed 
on  real  China  Paper.  Only  1,000  Copies  Printed,  each  set  numbered.  The  Work 
can  be  obtained  only  from  Booksellers,  who  will  furnish  information  re¬ 
garding  terms,  &c. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS.  The  Library  Edition, 

with  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle,  and  Frederick  Walker.  22. 
vols.  large  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  £8  5s  ;  or  half-russia, 
marbled  edges,  £12  12s.  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  price 
7s  6d  each  ;  or  in  boards,  6s  6d  each. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS.  The  Popular  Edition, 

complete  in  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  to  each  vol.,  price  5s  each. 
This  Edition  may  be  had  in  sets  of  12  vols.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
top,  price  £3 ;  also  bound  in  half -morocco,  price  £5  5s. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS.  New  and  Cheaper 

IUustrated  Edition.  In  24  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  3s  6d  eich.  Containing 
nearly  all  the  small  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  the  former  Editions  and  many 
new  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists.  This  Editiou  contains  altogether  1,62  j 
Illustrations.  Sets,  in  cloth,  £4  4s  ;  or  in  hall-morocco,  £8. 


THE  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

Pheidias  and  his  Successors. 

By  A.  S.  MURRAY,  of  the  British  Museum. 

With  Illustrations,  medium  8vo,  31s  6d. 

THE  RIVER  OF  GOLDEN  SAND. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  China  to  Burmah. 

By  the  late  Captain  GILL. 

An  Abridged  Edition. 

By  E.  COLBORNE  BABER, 

With  Memoir  and  Introductory  Essay,  by  Colonel  H.  YULE,  C.B. 

With  Portrait,  Map,  aud  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  7s  6d. 


ROMOLA.  By  George  Eliot.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir 

Frederick  Leighton,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo. 
The  number  of  Copies  printed  is  limited  to  1,000,  each  Copy  being  numbered. 
The  mode  of  publication  adopted  is  that  of  Subscription  through  Booksellers. 
Information  regarding  the  Terms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Bookseller. 

WORKS  Of  HENRY  FIELDING.  In  10  vols.  royal  8vo. 

Edited,  with  a  Biog  aphical  Essay,  by  •  Leslie  Stephen,  and  illustrated  by 
William  Small.  The  first  volume  also  contains  Hogarth's  Portrait  of  Henry 
Fielding.  The  Edition  is  limited  to  1,000  Copies  f®r  sale  in  Europe,  and  250 
Copies  for  sale  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  work  can  be  obtained 
only  by  Subscription  through  Booksellers,  who  will  furnish  information  re¬ 
specting  Terms,  &c.  _ 


*i,*  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  ivill  be  happy  to  forward  a 
CATALOGUE  of  their  PUBLICATIONS  post  free  on  application „ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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DR.  SMILES’S  WORKS. 


JAMES  NASMYTH,  ENGINEER :  an 

Autobiography.  With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,  and  90  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  16s. 

w  The  whole  range  of  literary  biography  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  more 
interesting  record  of  an  active,  useful,  successful,  and  happy  life,  than  is  presented 
by  the  delightful  autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

“  We  should  not  know  where  to  stop  if  wo  were  to  attempt  to  notice  all  that  is 
instructive  and  interesting  in  this  volume.  It  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to 
students  of  human  nature,  to  engineers,  to  astronomers,  and  even  to  archmologists. 
Among  other  merits,  there  are  few  .books  which  could  be  put  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  into  a  young  man’s  hands,  as  affording  an  example  of  the  qualities  which 
conduce  to  legitimate  success  in  work." — Quarterly  Review . 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST.  New 

Edition.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

DUTY  :  with  Illustrations  of  Courage,  Patience, 

and  Endurance.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

SELF-HELP  :  with  Illustrations  of  Conduct 

and  Perseverance.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

CHARACTER  :  a  Book  of  Noble  Character- 

istics.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

THRIFT  :  a  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel.  Post 

8vo,  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY  :  Iron  Workers 

and  Tool  Makers.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS.  Illustrated  by 

9  Steel  Portraits  and  312  Engravings  on  Wood.  5  vols.,  7s  6d  each. 

The  HUGUENOTS  :  their  Settlements, 

Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ROBERT  DICK  :  Baker  of  Thurso,  Geologist 

and  Botanist.  With  Portrait  etched  by  Rajon,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  12s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People. 

10  vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth,  £4  15s ;  half-calf,  £6  6s. 

The  Article?  have  undergone  thorough  Revision,  and  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  Present  Time,  many  of  them  having  been  entirely  rewritten. 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  by  R.  CARRUTHERS,  LL.D. 

In  2  vols.  royal  Svo,  cloth,  20s  j  half-calf,  27s. 


THE  BOOK  OF  DAYS. 

A  Repertory  of  Popnlar  Antiquities,  Folk-lore,  Curious  Fugitive  and  Inedited 
Pieces,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Oddities  of  Human  Life  and  Character,  &c. 

Edited  by  R.  CHAMBERS,  LL.D.  With  Illustrations. 

In  2  vols.  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  £1  Is ;  half-calf,  £1 10s  ;  half-russia  or 
half-morocco,  £1 13s. 


INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

Containing  Treatises  on  Science,  Philosophy,  History,  Geography,  Literature, 
and  all  the  more  Important  Departments  of  General  Knowledge.  Illustrated  with 
Wood  Engravings. 

In  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth,  16s  ;  half-calf,  £1  3s. 


MISCELLANY  OF  INSTRUCTIVE  AND 
ENTERTAINING  TRACTS. 

20  vols.  boards,  £1 ;  10  vols.  cloth,  £1 ;  gilt  edges,  £1  5s ;  half-calf,  £2  5s. 


THE  GALLERY  OF  NATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  MILNER,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Tour  through  Creation. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  Star  Maps,  and  Wood  Engravings. 
1  vol.  cloth,  15s ;  half -calf,  £1. 


ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language— Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Etymo- 
logical,  with  Vocabularies  of  Scottish  Words  and  Phrases,  Americanisms, 
Words  and  Phrases  from  Foreign  Languages,  &c. 

Edited  by  JAMES  DONALD,  F.R.G.S. 

Royal  8vo,  cloth,  10s ;  half-calf,  14s. 


MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  AND  ROBERT 
CHAMBERS, 

With  Supplementary  Chapter  and  Portraits. 

New  Edition,  gilt  edges,  price  3s  6d. 


W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS, 

47  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON ;  and  EDINBURGH. 


MESSRS.  NELSON  &  SONS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

COLERIDGE’S  ANCIENT  MARINER.  25  Illustrations  by 

the  late  David  Scott,  R  S.A.  With  Life  of  the  Artist  and  Descriptive  Notices 
of  the  Plates.  By  Rev.  A.  L.  Simpson,  D  D.,  Derby.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
4s. 

“It  stands  forth  among  the  books  of  the  season,  by  virtue  of  the  predominance 
of  form  and  expression  in  its  illustrations  over  the  prettiness  which  is  nowadays 
more  in  favour."— Daily  News. 

CHAUCER’S  STORIES  SIMPIATTOLD.  By  Mary  Seymour, 

Author  of  “Shakespeare’s  Stories  Simply  Told.”  With  11  Full-page  Litho- 
graphed  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by  E.  M.  Scannell.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  4s. 

“?i0tlYng  S,an  ?urP;ass  the  ‘Canterbury  Tales'  as  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
middle-class  English  life  during  the  fourteenth  century.” — W.  F.  Collier. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  STORIES  SIMPLY  TOLD.  By  Mary 

Seymour.  With  Illustrations  by  the  late  Frank  Howard,  R.  A. 

I.  TRAGEDIES  and  HISTORICAL  PLAYS.  With  83  Illustrations,  post 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s  6d. 

II.  COMEDIES.  With  97  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
3s  6d. 

These  two  volumes  are  suitable  to  young  readers,  and  will  help  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  Dramatist. 

The  WESTERN  WORLD  :  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Nature 

and  Natural  History  in  Northern  and  Central  America.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  With  86  Engravings,  post  Svo,  4s. 

This  volume  gives  in  a  series  of  Picturesque  Sketches  information  about  the 
Physical  Geography,  Mineral  Riches,  Vegetable  Productions,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  Western  World. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME.  The  Favourite  Hymn.  By  Henry 

Francis  Lyte.  With  Memorial  Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  15  Full-page 
Engravings,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Is  6d. 

“To  thousands  to  whom  Lyte’s  beautiful  hyinn  is  well  known,  this  richly- 
illustrated  little  volume  will  be  a  boon.” — Morning  Advertiser , 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  ME  N. 

SELF-EFFORT ;  or,  the  True  Method  of  Attaining  Success 

in  Life.  By  Joseph  Johnson,  Author  of  “  Living  in  Earnest,”  &c.  Post 
8 vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 

“  It  is  full  of  wise  suggestions  in  regard  to  success  in  life,  enlivened  by  abund¬ 
ant  references  to  the  example  and  the  sayings  of  eminent  men.” — Outlook . 


Just  published. 

SCIENCE  GLEANINGS  in  MANY  FIELDS.  Studies  in 

Natural  History.  By  John  Gibson,  Natural  History  Department,  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  With  18  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. 
“  These  essays  are  rich  in  information  about  animals  and  animal  life,  the  most 
recent  facts  being  exhibited  in  the  light  of  modern  views." 


THE  SCHONBERG-COTTA  SERIES. 

New  Edition  for  Luther  Commemoration. 

The  most  Popular  Story  ever  written  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Luther. 

The  CHRONICLES  of  the  SCHONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  red  edges,  os. 

•*  The  writer  traces  with  much  skill  the  gradual  changes  of  sentiment  and  belief 
through  which  the  minds  of  her  characters  pass  during  the  stages  of  the  great 
religious  movement  which  Luther  headed.  We  are  confident  that  most  women 
will  read  it  with  keen  pleasure,  and  that  those  men  who  take  it  up  will  not  easily 
lay  it  down  without  confessing  that  they  have  gained  some  pure  and  ennobling 
thoughts  from  the  perusal.” — Times. 

UNIFORM  EDITION  of  WORKS  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  The  CHRONICLES 
of  the  SCHoNBERG-COTTA  FAMILY.” 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  each  3s  6d. 

Seventeenth  Thousand. 

1.  The  DRAYTONS  and  the  DAYENANTS :  a  Story  of  the 

Civil  Wars.  3s  6d. 

Being  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  Puritan  and  a  Royalist  Family. 
Fourth  Thousand. 

2.  WATCHWORDS  for  the  WARFARE  of  LIFE :  Extracts 

from  Luther's  Letters,  selected  by  the  Author  of  “  Chronicles  of  the 
Schonberg-Ootta  Family.”  3s  6d. 

Thirty-ninth  Thousand. 

3.  DIARY  of  Mrs.  KITTY  TREVELYAN:  a  Story  of  the 

Times  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys.  3s  6d. 

This  Diary  forms  a  charming  tale  of  that  most  interesting  revival 
period  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

Twenty-fifth  Thousand. 

4.  WINIFRED  BERTRAM,  and  the  World  She  Lived  in. 

Price  3s  6d. 

A  Tale  in  which  wealth  and  poverty  are  contrasted,  and  the  happiness 
shown  of  living,  not  for  selfish  indulgenoe,  but  to  do  good  to  others. 

5.  The  BERTRAM  FAMILY :  a  Sequel  to  “  Winifred  Ber- 

tram.”  3s  6d. 

The  sequel  to  “Winifred  Bertram,”  a  tale  of  English  family  life  and 
experience  in  modern  times. 

Tenth  Thousand. 

6.  The  VICTORY  of  the  VANQUISHED.  3s  6d. 

The  struggles  and  trials  of  the  early  Christians  are  graphically  described 
in  this  volume. 

Fourth  Thousand. 

7.  The  RAVENS  and  the  ANGELS;  with  other  Stories 

and  Parables.  3s  6d. 

A  volume  of  interesting  stories  and  sketches,  many  of  them  in  the 
allegorical  form. 

8.  SONGS  of  MANY  SEASONS.  Square  16mo,  cloth 

antique,  gilt  edges,  3s  6d. 

The  many  readers  who  have  been  charmed  by  the  prose  writings  of  this 
well-known  and  much-admired  writer,  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  see  a 
collection  of  poems  from  the  same  pen.  This  volume  contains  Sixty-nine 
Poems,  including  “The  Three  Wakings,”  “The  Widow  of  Nain,”  •*  The 
Tomb  and  the  Temple,”  &c. 

NELSON’S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  LIST.— A  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Books  for  the  Drawing-Room,  for  Home  Reading,  Sic.  In  handsome 
Bindings,  suitable  for  Presents  and  for  Prizes.  Post  free  on  application. 


THOMAS  NELSON  and  SONS, 
35  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. ; 
Edinburgh  and  New  Yoek. 
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PRICE  ONE  SHILLING,  MONTHLY,  POST  FREE. 


THE  EXPOSITOR,  for  1884. 


The  Church  Tunes  says  : — “  For  freshness  of  thought  and  fairness  of  treatment  the 
Expositor  stands  far  above  the  few  publications  of  its  kind.  We  wish  the  New  Series  all  the 
success  which  the  old  has  attained.” 


The  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Wells,  will  contribute  a  Series  of  Papers  containing 

AN  IDEAL  BIOGRAPHY  OF  EZEKIEL. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D., 

Will  contribute  a  Series  on 

THE  REFORMERS  AS  EXPOSITORS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

The  Editor,  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D., 

Will  contribute  a  Series  on 

THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE  GREEKS. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D., 

Will  complete  his  Critical  Essays  on 

THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH :  CHAP.  XL.-LXVI. 

Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D., 

Will  complete  his  Commentary  on 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

Rev.  W  J.  Deane,  M  A  , 

Will  contribute  some  fresh 

STUDIES  OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL  SCRIPTURES. 

Occasional  Papers  are  Expected  from 
Revs.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  G.  Matheson,  D.D.,  W.  Milligan,  D.D., 
R.  W.  Dale,  LL.D.,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  R.  A.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  Edgar  C.  S.  Gibson,  M.A.,  George 
G.  Findlay,  M.A.,  J.  Agar  Beet,  &c. 

This  day,  in  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 

Vol.  VI.  New  Series.  July  to  December,  1883. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  7s  6d. 

Vol.  V.  New  Series.  January  to  June,  1883. 

The  Spectator  says  : — “  The  Expositor,  far  from  declining  in  interest  and  ability,  steadily 
increases  in  both  ;  nor  have  we  often  come  across  aDy  volume  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  so  rich  in  interest  as  the  volume  for  the  first  half  of  this  year.” 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.,  Second  Series,  may  now  be  had,  price  7s  6d  each. 

FIRST  SERIES,  in  12  vols.  8vo,  price  7s  6d  each. 

London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


All  the  Best  Books  in  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also 
be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  delay  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES— 281  REGENT  STREET  ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAP3IDE. 


ASK  FOK 

LIEBIG  COMPANY'S 


CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig, 

***  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  tho 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’ S  Extract, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


EMINENT  WOMEN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  John  H.  Ingram.  Crown  870,  3s  6d  eaoh. 

Already  issued : — 

GEORGE  ELIOT.  By  Mathilde  Blind. 

EMILY  BRONTE.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 

GEORGE  BAND.  By  Bertha  Thomas. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH.  By  Helen  Zimmern. 

MARGARET  FULLER.  By  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

MARY  LAMB.  By  Anne  Gilchrist. 

The  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.  A  Survey  of 
the  Geography,  Government  Literature,  Social 
Life,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  its  Inhabitants.  By  S.  Wells  Williams, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  at  Yale  College ;  Author  of  Syllabic 
Dictionaries  of  the  Chinese  Lauguage.  Revised 
Edition,  wi*h  74  Illustrations  and  a  New  Map  of 
the  Empire.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  42s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  MUTINY,  and 

of  the  Disturbances  which  accompanied  it  among 
the  Civil  Population.  By  T.  R.  F.  Holmes.  Svo, 
with  Maps  and  Plans,  21s. 

An  ALMANACK  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 
Containing  a  Legitimate  Prediction  of  the 
Weather,  Disasters  by  Wind  and  Rain,  Ship¬ 
wrecks  and  River  Floods,  &c.  A  Record  of  the 
Past,  and  Glimpses  into  the  Future  based  on 
Solar  Physics.  By  A.  H.  Swinton,  Author  of 
“  Insect  Variety,”  &c.  4to,  6s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR 
HENRY  MARION  DURAND,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  By  H.  M.  Durand.  O.S.I., 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Barrister-at-Law.  2 
vols.  8vo,  42s. 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS’  PLUTARCH.  Edited 
by  Rosalie  Kaufman.  With  Map  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  10s  6d. 

IN  the  COMPANY’S  SERVICE.  A 
Reminiscence.  Svo,  10s  6d. 

MODERN  PARALLELS  to  the  ANCIENT 
EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY ;  being  an 
Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  force  of  those  Evidenoes 
by  the  Light  of  Parallels  supplied  by  Modern 
Affairs.  Svo,  10s  6d. 

NATIVE  LIFE  in  TRAVANCORE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Map.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Mateer,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  Author  of  “  The  Land  of  Charity.”  8vo, 
18s. 

QUEER  PEOPLE. — A  Selection  of  Short 
Stories  from  the  Swedish  of  Leah.  By  Albert 
Albers,  Author  of  “  Fabled  Stories  from  the 
Zoo."  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  S. 
ROBERTS,  Bart.,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  C.I.E.,  R.A. :  a 
Memoir.  By  Charles  Rathbone  Low,  Author 
of  “  History  of  the  Indian  Navy,”  &o.  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  18s. 

A  SCRATCH  TEAM  of  ESSAYS  never 
before  put  together.  Reprinted  from  the  Quar¬ 
terly  and  Westminster  Reviews.  On  the  Kitchen 
and  the  Cellar — Thackeray — Russia — Carriages, 
Roads,  and  Coaches.  By  Sept.  Berdmore  (Nim- 
shivich).  Crown  8ro,  7s  6d. 

FIFTY-SEVEN.  Some  Account  of  th© 

Administration  of  Indian  Districts  dnring  the 
Revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army.  By  Henry  Georoe 
Keene,  C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Fall  of 
the  Mughal  Empire.”  8vo,  6s. 

TROPICAL  TRIALS.  A  Handbook  for 
Women  in  the  Tropics.  By  Major  S.  Leioh  Hunt, 
Madras  Army,  and  Alex.  S.  Kenny,  M.R.C.S.E., 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

MUSIC  and  MORALS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Twelfth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

SKETCHES  of  BIRD  LIFE,  from  Twenty 
Years’  Observation  of  their  Haunts  and  Habits. 
By  James  Edmund  Hartino,  Author  of  “  Hand¬ 
book  of  British  Birds,”  &c.  8vo,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Wolf,  Whymper,  Keulemans,  and 
Thorbnrn,  10s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  HELENA  MODJESKA 
(Madame  Clilapowska).  By  Mabel  Collins, 
Author  of  “  In  the  Flower  of  her  Youth,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

The  RUSSIANS  at  MERV  and  HERAT,  and 
their  POWER  of  INVADING  INDIA.  By 
Charles  Marvin,  Author  of  “  Disastrous  Russian 
Campaign  against  the  Turcomans,”  “  Merv,  the 
Queen  of  the  World,”  &c.  8vo,  with  24  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  3  Maps,  24s. 

INDIAN  SNAKE  POISONS  :  their  Nature 
and  Effects.  By  A.  J.  Wall,  M.D.  London, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Eng¬ 
land;  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  H.M.’s  Indian 
Army.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  INDIA,  from 
1746  to  18-49  inclusive.  With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  a  Map,  and  3  Plans.  By  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malleson,  C. 8. T.,  Author  of  the  “Life  of  Lord 
Clive,”  &c.  8vo,  18s. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO., 
13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRIN  S'  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

V  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World, 
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SIXPENNY  MAGAZINES  FOR  1884 

THE  JANUARY  PARTS,  COMMENCING  NEW  VOLUMES,  WILL  BE  READY  ON  DECEMBER  20th, 


The  Sixpenny  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Every  Family. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR 

FOR  JANUARY  WILL  CONTAIN : 


No  Choice :  a  Story  of  the  Unforeseen.  By  T.  S. 

Millington,  M.A.,  Author  of  11  By  Hook  or  by  Crook,”  &c.  Chapter  1. 
Illustrated. 

A  Few  Words  about  the  Housing  of  the  Poor.  Middle- 

Class  Progress — The  Gospel  of  Decency — Wholesome  Discontent — Some  too 
Content  or  Indifferent  —  Suggested  Legitimate  Pressure  —  Municipal 
Responsibility — Amateur  Help — Indirect  Education — Not  “  Cast  out,”  but 
“Come  in  ” — The  Country  Implicated.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A., 
formerly  Rector  of  St.  George*s-in-the-East,  London. 

Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes.  By  P.  W.  Stuart  Menteath. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edward  Whimper. 

Doctors  out  of  Practice.  By  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author 

of  “A  Book  about  Doctors.” 

The  British  People:  Their  Incomes  and  Expenditure,  their 

Virtues  and  their  Vioes.  By  Professor  Leone  Levi.  Raoes  and  Nationalities 
— Are  the  British  People  Rich  ? — Early  Marriages— Population  and  Space — 
House  Accommodation,  &c. 

Chasing  the  Deer.  By  M.  Macmaster.  Illustrated. 
Anselm’s  Dream.  With  Illustrations. 

Mediaeval  Shoes.  By  Richard  Heath.  With  Illustrations. 
Among  the  Entomologists.  With  Engraving  from  Painting 

by  E.  Akmitage,  R.A. 

Earl  Rosslyn’s  Sonnets. 

Ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  With  Engraving. 

Varieties. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  hy  Caldecott, 

“THE  PROFESSOR’S  CLASS.” 


SIXPENCE  MONTHLY. 

London  : 


The  Illustrated  Family  Magazine  for  Sahbath  Reading. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME, 

FOR  JANUARY,  1884, 

WILL  COMMENCE  A  NEW  VOLUME,  AND  CONTAIN:— 

Margaret’s  Silent  Money:  a  Tale  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  By 

Mrs.  Barr,,  Illustrated. 

The  Waning  Light  and  the  Waking  Warriors.  By  the  Rev. 

Alexander  Maclvren,  D.D.,  of  Manchester. 

Sunday-Evening  Music.  Suggestions  for  the  Choice  of  Sub¬ 

jects.  By  Charles  Peters. 

Who  Gave  the  Five-Pound  Note  ?  The  Story  of  a  Christmas 

Offering. 

A  Maronite  Baptism.  By  Miss  M.  L.  Whateley. 

Pages  for  the  Young:  Quarry  Castle.  By  Ruth  Lamb.  The 

Silver  Slates  of  St.  Malo.  By  Crona  Temple. 

Poetry — “  No  Place  like  Home.”  Written  by  Mary  Knowles. 

“Will  the  Children  Save  the  Land?"  By  Clara  Thwaites.  “The  Child 
Christ.” 

Number  Three,  Winifred  Place.  By  Agnes  Giberne,  Author 

of  “  Kathleen,”  “  Through  the  Linn.” 

Muckrakers.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Harry  Jones,  M.A. 
Marvels  of  Adaptation  in  Nature.— I.  The  Teeth  of'  the 

Elephant. 

Religious  Manias.— I.  The  Jew  Mania. 

Rocky  Mountain  Sketches.— I.  Odd  Partners. 

The  Pulpit  in  the  Family. — The  Faithful  Saying.  By  the 

Rev.  E.  N.  Bickersteth. 

The  Columbaria. 

Religious  Record  of  the  Month. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  after  Birket  Foster, 

“NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.” 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY.  SIXPENCE  MONTHLY. 

all  Newsagents. 


56  PATERNOSTER  ROW.  and 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIET  Y’S 

BOOKS  FOE  SEASONABLE  PRESENTATION. 


The  NEW  VOLUME  of  the  “  PEN  and  PENCIL  SERIES.” 

SCOTTISH  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 

the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.,  Author  of  “German  Pictures,”  “French  Pic¬ 
tures,”  &c.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Eminent  Artists.  Imperial  8vo,  8s, 
handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges;  or  in  morooco,  25s. 

“  Perhaps  these  reminiscenoes  of  bonny  Scotland  will  prove  amongst  the  most 
attractive  of  the  ‘  Pen  and  Pencil  Series,*  and  they  are  certainly  not  inferior  to 
their  predecessors  from  either  a  literary  or  artistic  point  of  view.” — Graphic. 

“The  volume  will  be  prize!  in  Scotland  as  an  evidence  of  what  Scotland  is,  and 
out  of  Scotland  as  affording  knowledge  of  places  and  of  sceuery  of  singular 
beauty.” — Scotsman. 

“  An  excellent  book  for  the  drawing-room  table.” — St.  James* s  Gazette. 

The  SPANISH  REFORMERS  ;  their  Memories  and  Dwell- 

ing-places.  By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Foot-prints  of 
Italian  Reformers,”  <fcc.  With  many  Illustrations,  4to,  8s,  handsomely  bound 
in  bevelled  boards,  gilt. 

“  Superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  religious  drawing-room  books.” — Academy. 

“  Dr.  Stoughton,  as  might  be  expected,  throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  views  of  Spanish  ecclesiastical  architecture,  with  the  command¬ 
ing  sites  or  the  rich  decorations  of  many  of  the  buildings,  are  very  decidedly  above 
the  average.” — Times. 

“  The  method  of  combining  the  somewhat  dark  and  painful  record  of  bygone 
persecution  with  the  modern  aspect  of  spots  associated  with  these  themes  gives 
a  picturesqueness  and  a  freshness  to  the  author’s  chapters,  and  renders  the 
volume  well  suited  for  popular  reading.” — Daily  News. 

Recently  published,  a  New  Edition  of 

ENGLISH  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 

the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Manning,  LL.D.,  aDd  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.  D. 
With  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Engravings,  8s,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
gilt ;  or  25s,  in  morocco. 

**  Next  to  seeing  the  beautiful  places  of  the  earth  comes  the  delight  of  read¬ 
ing  of  them,  and  many  a  or  e  who  is  doomed  to  begin  and  end  his  days  within  a 
•cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined’  circle,  can  roam,  guided  by  such  a  book,  at  the 
will  of  fancy,  through  sunny  glades,  by  babbling  streams,  or  over  the  breezy 
moorlands.” — Times. 

HISTORIC  LANDMARKS  in  the  CHRISTIAN 

CENTURIES.  By  Richard  Heath,  Author  cf  “Edgar  Quinet,  his  Early 
Life  and  Writings,”  &c.  With  84  Illustrations,  4to,  10s,  handsome  cloth,  gilt 
edges. 

•*  Calculated  at  once  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  history,  and  to  impress  its 
most  important  events  strongly  on  the  memory.” — Standard. 

“  Will  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift-book  to  the  student  of  Christian  history, 
and  will  by  no  means  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.” — Western 
Morning  News. 


\  SEA  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Macaulay,  Editor  of  the  Leisure  Hour.  Uniform  in  size  and  style  with  “  English 
Pictures,”  “Those  Holy  Fields,”  “  The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,*’  &c.  With 
numerous  Engravings,  from  Drawings  and  Paintings  by  eminent  artists, 
forming  an  excellent  volume  for  presentation.  8s,  handsome  cloth  gilt;  or 
25s,  morocco. 

Mr.  Rnskin  says  of  “Sea  Pictures”:— “  This  beautiful  book  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  on  its  subject.” 

The  Limes  says  “Opening  this  tempting  volume  with  the  idea  of  skimming  it, 
we  have  read  it  almost  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  It  has  told  us  much 
we  never  knew  before,  aud  it  has  put  in  a  fresh  and  enjoyable  form  all  with 
which  we  had  fancied  ourselves  most  familiar.” 

Recently  published,  4to,  6s  handsome  cloth  gilt. 

A  CROWN  of  FLOWERS;  Poems  and  Pictures  collected 

from  the  pages  of  The  Girl's  Own  Paper.  Edited  by  Charles  Peters.  With 
Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards,  Davidson,  Knowles,  Frank  Dicksee,  A.R.A., 
R.  Catterton  Smith,  Robert  Barnes,  Charles  Green,  John  C.  Staples,  G.  H. 
Edwaids,  O’Kelly,  J.  McL.  Ra’ston,  William  Small,  Frank  Dadd,  and  other 
eminent  artists. 

“  This  book  cannot  fail  to  be  most  acceptable  as  a  prize  or  present  to  young 
ladies,  who  will  find  in  it  at  onoe  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.” — Queen. 

The  Fourth  Thousand,  8vo,  6s,  cloth  boards. 

AMONG  the  MONGOLS.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour, 

M.A.,  of  Peking.  With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings  from  Photographs 
and  Native  Sketches. 

“  There  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet  way  iu  which  the  modest  Missionary  tells  of  his 
life  iu  Tartar  tents,  of  the  long  rides  across  the  grassy  plain,  and  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  nomads  among  whom  lie  passed  so  many  years.” — Fortnightly  Review. 

“  Mr.  Gilmour’s  volume  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  about  a  strange 
people  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.” — Nature. 

“  If  ever  on  earth  there  lived  a  man  who  kept  the  law  of  Christ,  and  could  give 
proofs  of  it  and  be  absolutely  unconscious  that  he  was  giving  them.it  is  this  man, 
whom  the  Mongols  he  lived  among  called  ‘  our  Gilmour.*  ” — Spectator. 

INDIAN  PICTURES,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By 

the  Rev.  William  Urwick,  M.A.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  fine  Engravings, 
8s,  handsome  cloth  gilt ;  25s,  in  morocco. 

“  The  Society,  in  all  their  excellent  series  of  ‘  Pictures  *  (which  now  has  included 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  world),  has  not  giveu.to  the  public  a  better  executed 
or  more  interesting  volume  than  this.” — Spectator. 

“  It  forms  a  splendid  gift-book.” — Schoolmaster. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED 


FORMING  HANDSOME 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL. 

Being  the  Volume  for  1883,  containing  a  great  variety  of  Interesting  Reading, 
profusely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  by  Eminent  Artists.  768  impenal-8vo 
pages,  price  7s,  in  cloth  boards  ;  8s  6d,  extra  boards,  gilt  edges  ;  10s  6d,  half-bound 
in  calf. 

THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL. 

Being  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  GIRL'S  OWN  PAPER.  Containing  832  pages 
of  Interesting  and  Useful  Reading— Tales,  Household  Hints,  Plain  and  Fancy 
Needlework,  Music,  &c.,  with  a  profusion  of  Illustrations.  7s  6d,  handsome  doth ; 
9s,  with  gilt  edges. 


ANNUALS, 

PRESENTATION  BOOKS. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  ANNUAL. 

Being  the  Volume  for  1883,  containing  a  great  variety  of  Sunday  Reading. 
With  numerous  Engravings  and  10  Illustrations  iu  Colours.  Price  7s,  iu  cloth 
boards  j  8s  fid,  extra  boards,  gilt  edges  ;  10s  6d,  half-bound  in  calf. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL- 

Being  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  BOY’S  OWN  PAPER.  The  Volume  contains 
832  pages  of  Tales,  Sports,  Pastimes,  Travels,  Adveutures,  Amusements,  and 
Instruction.  Profusely  illustrated  with  Coloured  aud  Wood  Kugravings,  7s  fid, 
handsome  cloth  ;  9s,  with  gilt  edges. 


London:  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW;  65  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD;  and  164  PICCADILLY. 

The  SELECTED  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  GRATIS  on  APPLICATION. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


With  100  Finely  Engraved  Specimens. 

The  HISTORY  of  WOOD  ENGRAVING 

in  AMERICA.  By  W.  J.  Linton.  In  Walnut 
Binding,  4to,  31s  6d. 

«■  Such  a  book  has  been  long  wanted,  and  a  more 
competent  hand  could  not  have  been  found  to  produce 
it . We  believe  that  his  (Mr.  Linton’s)  book  de¬ 

serves  to  find  a  place  in  every  art  library,  and  that 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  students  of  wood 
engraving.”— Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  8s  6d. 

ITALIAN  MASTERS  in  GERMAN 

GALLERIES  :  a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Italian 
Pictures  at  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  By 
Giovanni  Morelli.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  L.  M.  Richter. 

“In  a  word,  Signor  Morelli  has  created  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  in  art  scholarship,  and,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  has  given  a  remarkable 
impulse  to  sound  knowledge  and  independent 
opinion.” — Academy. 

With  495  Illustrations,  including  44  Full-page 
Inserted  Plates,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
imperial  4to,  £2  12s  6d. 

VENICE :  its  History,  Art,  Industries, 

and  Modern  Life.  By  Charles  Yriarte. 
Translated  by  F.  Sitwell. 

•*  This  book  occupies  the  very  highest  rank  in  its 
class  ;  as  a  gift-book,  it  is  worthy  of  a  prince’s  or  an 
artist ' s  acceptance . * '  — A t hen x urn. 

“  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  praise  M.  Yriarte’s 
•  Venice. ’  ” — Saturday  Review. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  GOTHIC 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE.  With 
an  Explanation  of  Technical  Terms  and  a 
Centenary  of  Ancient  Terms.  By  M.  H.  Bloxam. 
Eleventh  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  15s. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  on  VESTMENTS. 

7s  6d. 

2  vols.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  21s  and  15s  respectively. 

RAFFAELLE’S  and  MICHAEL- 

ANGELO’S  ORIGINAL  STUDIES  in  the  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  GALLERIES,  OXFORD.  Etched  and 
engraved  by  Joseph  Fisher.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion.  New  Editions,  revised  and  improved. 

With  numerous  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

ROME  and  the  CAMPAGNA:  an  His¬ 
torical  and  Topographical  Description  of  the  Site, 
Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Ancient  Rome. 
By  R.  Burn,  M.A.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
4to,  £3  3s. 

ON  IMITATIVE  ART :  its  Principles 

and  Progress.  With  Preliminary  Remarks  on 
Beauty,  Sublimity,  and  Taste.  By  Dr.  T.  H. 
Dyer,  Author  of  “Ancient  Athens,”  “  Pompeii,” 
&c.  Containing  Criticisms  of  many  Works  of  Art, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Demy  8vo,  12s  6d. 

Dr.  Dyer  brings  to  the  production  of  this  last 
work  of  his  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  accurate  and 
varied  learning,  but  also  a  keen  natural  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  the  art  of  various  times  and  countries.” 
— Academy . 

With  nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large  Map,  and 
a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 

POMPEII :  its  Buildings  and  Antiqui- 

ties  ;  Account  of  the  City,  with  full  Description 
of  the  Remains  and  Recent  Excavations  ;  and  also 
an  Itinerary  for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  5s. 

The  CITY  of  ROME :  its  History  and 

Monuments.  By  Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer,  With  8  Illus¬ 
trations  and. 2  Maps. 

Revised  Edition,  demv  8?o,  163. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ARTISTS  of  the 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  :  Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi¬ 
tects,  Engravers,  and  Ornamentists.  With 
Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Samuel 
Redgrave,  R.A. 

FLAXMAN’S  CLASSICAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TIONS,  Reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  for  the  use  of 
Art  Students.  Oblong  demy  8vo,  in  paper  wrapper. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMER.  Thirty-nine  Designs. 

2s  6d. 

The  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.  Thirty-four 

Designs.  2s  6d. 

The  TRAGEDIES  of  AESCHYLUS.  Thirty- 

six  Designs.  2s  6d. 

The  “WORKS  and  DAYS”  and 
“THEOGONY”  of  HESIOD.  Thirty-seven 
Designs.  2s  6d. 

SELECT  COMPOSITIONS  from  DANTE’S 
DIVINE  DRAMA.  Thirty-seven  Designs,  2s  6d. 
The  First  Four  complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  12s. 

3  vols.  fcap  4to,  Roxburghe  binding. 

COLLIER’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH 

DRAMATIC  POETRY  to  the  TIME  of  SHAKE- 
SPEARE,  and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the 
Restoration.  New  Edition,  revised.  Uniform 
with  Mr.  Collier’s  Reprints. 

The  Price  of  the  remaining  Copies  has  been  raised  to 
£3  10s  nett. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  QUOTATIONS 

from  the  ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Henry  G. 
Bohn,  F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Large  post  8vo, 
Third  Edition,  10s  6d. 

“Mr.  Bohn’s  volume  has  the  rare  recommendation 
of  being  entirely  free  from  the  rubbish  which  is 
commonly  thrust  into  similar  collections.  His 
selection  has  been  made  from  a  long  and  extensive 
course  of  reading,  and  it  everywhere  bears  evidence 
of  a  scholar’s  eye  and  taste.  There  must  be,  as  we 
judge,  nearly  8,000  quotations  in  the  volume,  ranging 
from  Chancer  to  Tennyson.” — Times. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  wide  fcap.  8vo,  hand-made 
paper,  parchment  wrapper,  8s  61. 

HELEN  of  TROY :  a  Poem.  By 

Andrew  Lang,  M.A. ,  Author  of  “The  Odyssey 
of  Homer  done  into  English,”  “  Theocritus,  Bion, 
and  Moschus,”  “  Ballades  in  Blue  China.” 

“|Mr.  Lang's  volume  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with 
lovers  of  narrative  verse.  It  is  sustained  in  sweetness 
and  in  power,  and  its  versifioation  is  happy  through¬ 
out.  Instances  of  delicate  and  dainty  workmanship 
may  be  advanced,  and  the  whole  is  charged  with 
Greek  feeling.” — Athenceum . 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  2s  6d. 

A  KEY  to  TENNYSON’S  “IN 

MEMORIAM.”  By  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Ecclesfield,  and  Sub-Dean  of  York. 

“  We  certainly  find  genuine  help  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  work  ;  in  fact,  help  which  very  few  readers 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  can  afford  to  despise.” — Spectator , 

In  Bohn’s  Library  Binding,  or  scarlet  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  LECTURES  and 

NOTES  on  SHAKSPERE  and  other  ENGLISH 
POETS,  including  Mr.  Collier’s  Trauscript  of  the 
Lectures  of  1811,  and  the  Bristol  Lectures  of  1813, 
now  first  collected.  By  T.  Ashe,  B.A.,  Author  of 
“  Songs  Now  and  Then.”  Small  post  8vo,  3s  6d. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH :  a  Mono- 

graph.  By  Samuel  Waddington,  Editor  of 
“  English  Sonnets  by  Living  Writers,”  &c. 

“Mr.  Waddington’s  monograph  may  be  warmly 
recommended  as  a  sympathetic,  yet  discriminating 
study  of  the  poet’s  life  and  works.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

SHAKSPEARES  DRAMATIC 

WORKS.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  With  a  Life 
of  the  Poet,  by  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd.  Fcap.  8vo,  10 
vols  ,  2s  6d  each ;  or  in  half-morocco,  5s. 

“  A  thoroughly  readable  and  companionable  edition 
of  the  poet.  The  print,  like  that  of  the  well-kaown 
‘  Aldine  Poets,’  is  beautifully  clear ;  the  notes  are 
useful  and  concise  ;  the  edition,  considering  the  style 
in  which  it  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ever 
published.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

CRUCES  SHAKESPEARIAN.®: 

Difficult  Passages  in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 
The  Text  of  the  Folio  and  Quartos  collated  with 
the  Lections  of  Recent  Editions  and  the  Old  Com¬ 
mentators.  With  Original  Emendations  and 
Notes.  By  B.  G.  Kinnear. 

In  Bohu’s  Library  Binding,  or  fancy  cloth,  5s. 

DANTE’S  IL  PURGATORIO.  A 

Literal  Prose  Translation.  By  W.  S.  Dugdale. 
With  the  Text  of  the  Original  collated  with  the 
Best  Editions,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

Uniform  Edition  of  the  INFERNO,  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  5s. 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  EDITION  ISSUED. 

EMERSON’S  WORKS.  In  3  vols. 

small  post  8vo,  3s  6d  each. 

Vol.  III.  Containing  SOCIETY  and  SOLITUDE- 
LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS— MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS  (not  contained  in  any  other  Edition),  and 
ADDITIONAL  POEMS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d. 

ENGLISH  SONNETS  by  POETS  of 

the  PAST.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  S.  Wad- 
dington,  Editor  of  “  English  Sonnets  by  Living 
Writers.” 

“  The  two  together  contain,  in  a  very  convenient, 
portable,  and  agreeable  shape,  much  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  matter  in  English  poetry,  and  make  up  a 
collection  of  the  best  things  in  the  particular  form 
which  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  exhaustive.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette, 

Fcap.  8vo,  4s  6d. 

ENGLISH  SONNETS  by  LIVING 

WRITERS.  Selected  and  Arranged,  with  a  Note 
on  the  History  of  the  Sonnet,  by  S.  Waddington. 
“The  selection  is  a  singularly  attractive  one,  and 
its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  interesting  ‘  Note,’  as 
the  editor  modestly  calls  it.” — Saturday  Review, 
Crown  8vo,  in  appropriate  Binding,  4s. 

HOW  to  DECORATE  our  CEILINGS, 

WALL,  and  FLOORS.  With  Coloured  Plates, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  By  M.  E.  James, 
Author  of  “  What  Shall  We  Act  ?” 

Third  Edition,  2s  6d. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  ACT?  or,  a 

Hundred  Plays  from  which  to  Choose.  With 
Hints  on  Scene-painting,  &c.  By  M.  E.  James. 

Second  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo,  4s  6d ;  or  in 
Four  Parts,  Is  each. 

ALICE  in  WONDERLAND  (Drama¬ 
tised),  and  other  FAIRY  PLAYS  for  CHILD¬ 
REN.  By  Mrs.  Freligrath-Kroeker.  With 
8  Plates. 

“They  have  stood  a  practical  ordeal,  and  stood  it 
triumphantly.” — Times. 


Price  7s  6d,  extra  cloth,  gilt. 

The  MARRIAGE  RING.  By  the 

Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  of  Dromore.  A  Reprint 
from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  his  E viavrosT 
published  in  1673.  Edited,  with  a  Preface, 
Appendix,  and  Notes,  by  Francis  Burdett  Money 
Coutts,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
[Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.] 

With  20  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Tenniel,  Frohlicb, 
Du  Maurier,  and  other  Eminent  Artists,  4to,  21s. 

LEGENDS  and  LYRICS :  a  Book  of 

Verse.  By  A.  A.  Procter.  With  Introduction 
by  Charles  Dickens,  and  a  Portrait  of  the 
Authoress. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s  6d. 

LEGENDS  and  LYRICS.  By 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter.  With  New  Portrait. 
Also,  in  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo:  Vol.  1, 34th  Thousand,. 
6s;  Vol.  II.,  21st  Thousand,  5s. 

MRS.  EWING’S  POPULAR 
TALES. 


“  Everything  Mrs.  Ewing  writes  is  full  of  talent, 
and  also  full  of  perception  and  common-sense.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

UNIFORM  EDITION. 

Illustrated,  small  8vo,  with  Pictorial  Covers,  5s  per 
vol. 

Second  Edition,  with  7  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Jones. 

WE  and  the  WORLD:  a  Story  for 

Boys. 

“  A  very  good  story,  full  of  adventures  graphically- 

told . The  style  is  just  what  it  should  be— simple, 

but  not  bold,  fall  of  pleasant  humour,  and  with  some 

pretty  touches  of  feeling . Like  all  Mrs.  Ewing’s 

tales,  it  is  sound,  sensible,  and  wholesome.” — Times. 

Thirteenth  Edition,  with  11  IUustrations  by  Mrs. 
Allingham. 

A  FLAT-IRON  for  a  FARTHING;  or. 

Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son. 

“  The  story  is  quaint,  original,  and  altogether 
delightful .  ” — A  theiueam . 

Second  Edition,  with  11  Elustrations  by  Mrs. 
Allingham. 

JAN  of  the  WINDMILL. 

“  A  delightful  story  for  children  and  older  people.* 9 

— Academy. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  10  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham. 

SIX  to  SIXTEEN :  a  Story  for  Girls. 

“  It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  full  of  humour  and 
pathos,  and  bright  sketches  of  scenery  and  character.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Third  Edition,  with  9  Illustrations  by  Pasquier  and 
Wolf. 

Mrs.  OVERTHEWAY’S  REMEM- 

BRANCES. 

“  The  most  delightful  work  avowedly  written  for 
children  that  we  have  ever  read.” — Leader. 

With  4  Illustrations. 

A  GREAT  EMERGENCY,  and  other 

TALES. 

“  Never  has  Mrs.  Ewing  published  a  more  charming 
volume  of  stories,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.”— 
Academy. 

Complete  Edition,  with  Additional  Parables  and 
Notes,  and  a  Short  Memoir,  by  J.  H.  EWING. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  By  the 

late  Mrs.  A.  Gatty.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History,  and  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Holman  Hunt,  Burne  Jones,  Tenniel,  and  other 
Eminent  Artists.  Fcap.  4to,  21s. 

Uniform  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d  per  vol. 

Mrs.  GATTY’S  WORKS. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  2  vols.,  with 
Portrait. 

WORLDS  not  REALISED  and  PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

DOMESTIC  PICTURES  and  TALES. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  Seventh  Edition. 
AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE.  Second  Edition. 
The  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS.  Fifth  Edition, 
2s  6d. 

The  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY.  New  Edition. 
The  above,  in  a  neat  cloth  box,  31s  6d. 

2  vols.,  handsomely  bound,  with  upwards  of  200 
Illustrations,  6s  each. 

ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES  and 

TALES  for  CHILDREN. 

These  2  vols.  form  the  most  Complete  English  Edition 
of  Andersen’B  Tales. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT’S  BOOKS  for 

BOYS.  Cheap  Uniform  Edition,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Stanfield, 
Gilbert,  Dalziel,  Stothard,  and  others,  each  3s  6d  ; 
gilt  edges,  4s  6d. 

POOR  JACK. 

MASTERMAN  READY. 

The  PIRATE,  and  THREE  CUTTERS. 

The  PRIVATEERSMAN. 

The  MISSION ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 
SETTLERS  in  CANADA. 

The  BOY’S  LOCKER.  Being  a  Small 

Edition  of  the  above  Stories.  12  vols.,  included 
in  a  box,  fcap.  8vo,  21s. 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
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GIFT -BOOKS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

READINGS  in  RABELAIS.  By 

Walter  Besant.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and 

RIVERS.  By  Q-.  Christopher  Davies.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  12  Full-page  Plates,  post  8vo,  14s. 

The  EARLY  HOMES  of  PRINCE 

ALBERT.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  Beautifully 
Illustrated,  8vo,  21s. 

A  TOUR  in  GREECE,  1880.  By 

B.  R.  Farrer.  With  27  Full-page  Illustrations 
by  Lord  Windsor.  Royal  8vo,  with  a  Map,  21s. 

SONNETS.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

Crown  8 vo,  5s. 

AT  HOME  in  FIJI.  By  Miss  Gor- 

don  Cumming.  Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  and  a  Map,  7s  6d. 

A  LADY’S  CRUISE  in  a  FRENCH 

MAN-of-WAR.  B7  tbe  Same.  New  Edition, 
post  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  12s  6d. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  King- 

dom  of  Hawaii.  By  the  Same.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo,  25s. 

LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIERS.  By  Professor  Aytoun.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  Designs  by  Sir  Noel  Patou.  Small 
4to,  21s,  in  gilt  cloth. 

ANOTHER  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  7s  6d. 

BON  GAULTIER’S  BOOK  of 

BALLADS.  Thirteenth  Edition,  Illustrated, 
post  8vo,  gilt  edges,  8s  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  HISTORICAL 

PLAYS.  By  Bishop  Wordsworth,  St.  Audrews. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo,  7s  61  each. 

The  WISDOM  of  GOETHE.  By 

Professor  Blackie.  Fcap.  8vo,  extra  gilt,  cloth,  6s. 

The  WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Cabinet  Editiou.  Uniform  and  Complete,  printed 
from  a  new  and  legible  type,  in  20  vols.,  price 
£5.  Also  to  be  had  in  various  styles  of  leather 
binding. 

NOVELS  by  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Illustrated  Edition,  comprising  Adam  Bede; 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  ;  Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical  j  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  :  Silas 
Marner  ;  Romola.  6  vols.  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  19s  6d.  Sold  also  bound  in  half-calf  extra, 
5  vols.,  35s  6d. 

WISE,  WITTY,  and  TENDER 

SAYINGS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  from 
the  Works  of  George  Eliot.  Fifth  Edition, 
fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

The  GEORGE  ELIOT  BIRTH- 

DAY  BOOK.  Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  with  red 
border,  aud  handsomely  bound,  in  cloth,  gilt, 
fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  3s  6d  j  or  bound  in  French 
morocco,  5s. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.  By  S. 

Reynolds  Hole.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francklin.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised,  7s  6d. 

The  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By 

the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor.  Edited  by 
his  Daughter.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MARGARET  SIM’S  COOKERY. 

With  an  Introduction  by  L.  B.  Walford,  Author 
of  “  Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life,"  Ac.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  _ 

CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENG¬ 
LISH  READERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
Collins,  M.A.  Complete  in  28  vols.,  price  2s  6d 
each,  in  cloth  (sold  separately) ;  or  bound  in  14 
vols.,  with  calf  or  vellum  back,  for  £3  10s. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  for  ENG- 

LISH  READERS.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
In  17  crown-8vo  vols.,  each  price  2s  6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS 

for  ENGLISH  RRADERS,  Edited  by  Professor 
Knight,  fet.  Andrews.  Crown-8vo  vols.,  with 
Portraits,  price  3  s  6d. 

Now  ready  : — DESCARTES,  by  Professor  Mahaffy, 
Dublin.  BUTLER,  by  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 
BERKELEY,  by  Professor  Fraser,  Edinburgh. 
FICHTE,  by  Professor  Adamson,  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  KANT,  by  Professor  Wallace,  Oxford. 
HAMILTON,  by  Professor  Veitch,  Glasgow.  HEGEL, 
by  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow. 

The  Volumes  in  preparation  are  : — LEIBNIZ,  by 
Theodore  Merz.  HOBBFS,  by  Professor  Croom 
Robertson,  London,  VICO,  by  Professor  Flint, 
Edinburgh.  SPINOZA,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Caird,  Glasgow.  HUME,  by  the  Editor,  BACON, 
by  Professor  Nichol,  Glasgow. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


GRANITE  CRAGS.  By  C.  F. 

Gordon  Cumming,  Author  of  "At  Home  in  Fiji," 
&c.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

[ Next  week . 

The  PHILOSOPHER’S 

PENDULUM,  and  other  Stories.  By  Rudolph 
Lindau.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  An 

Autobiography.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  post  8vo, 
with  Portrait,  21s. 

LUTHER,  and  OTHER  LEADERS 

of  the  REFORMATION.  By  Principal  Tulloch. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY 

of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Prononncing, 
Etymological,  and  Explanatory.  Library  Edition. 
Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  price  2s  each.  To  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 

An  EASTERN  CRUISE  in  the 

‘  EDELINE.’  By  the  Countess  De  la  Warr. 
Fcap .  8vo,  5s. 

The  APPARITION.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Post  Mortem.”  Crown  8vo. 

[Immediately, 

The  ORIGIN  of  EVIL  ;  and  other 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

PERSONALITY.  By  the  Same 

Author.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  3s. 

RAMBLES  with  a  FISHING-ROD. 

By  E.  S.  Roscoe.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

BIBLE  PARTINGS.  By  E.  J. 

Hasell,  Author  of  “  Calderon,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dr.  HILL  BURTON’S  HISTORY 

of  SCOTLAND.  New  Edition,  revised,  8  vols., 
and  Index.  Crown  8vo,  £3  3s. 

Dr.  HILL  BURTON’S  the  SCOT 

ABROAD.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  10s  6d. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY  of 

the  INVASION  of  the  CRIMEA.  Cabinet  Edi¬ 
tion.  7  vols.  crown  8vo,  illustrated  with  Maps 
and  Plans,  42s. 

The  volumes  may  be  had  separately,  price  6s  each. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE’S  EOTHEN. 

New  Edition,  price  6s. 

Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN’S 

TRANSLATION  of  GOETHE’S  FAUST.  Second 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  3s  6d. 

Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN’S 

HORACE.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  With 
Life  and  Notes.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  21s. 

Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN’S 

POEMS  and  BALLADS  of  HEINRICH  HEINE. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  Second  Edition,  printed 
on  papier  verge ,  crown  8vo,  8s. 

Professor  LORIMER’S  INSTI¬ 
TUTES  of  the  LAW  of  NATIONS.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Vol.  I.,  price  16s.  [Vol.  II.  in  preparation. 

The  OPERATIONS  of  WAR 

EXPLAINED  and  ILLUSTRATED.  By  Sir  E. 
B.  Hamlet,  C.B.  Fourth  Edition,  4to,  30s. 

STUDIES  in  ROMAN  LAW.  By 

Lord  Mackenzie.  Fifth  Edit  ion .  EditedbyJoHN 
Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  M.A.  8vo,  12s. 

Professor  J  OHNSTON’S 

CHEMISTRY  of  COMMON  LIFE.  New  Edition. 
Revised  by  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

Mr.  STEPHEN’S  BOOK  of  the 

FARM.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2 
vols.  large  8vo,  £2  10s. 

Dr.  BROWN’S  The  FORESTER. 

Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Royal 
8?o,  with  nearly  200  Engravings  on  Wood,  36s. 

LAMBETH  PALACE  and  its 

ASSOCIATIONS.  By  J.  Cave-Browne,  M.A. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  21s. 

A  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  into  the 

SCOTTISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Francisque 
Michel,  F.S.A.  4to,  price  66s. 

The  NEW  GOLDEN  AGE,  and 

Influence  of  the  Precious  Metals  upon  the  World. 
By  R.  Hogarth  Patterson,  Author  of  the 
“  Science  of  Finance,"  &c.  2  vols.  8vo,  31s  6d. 


NE  W  NOVELS. 

At  all  Libraries, 


The  MILLIONAIRE.  Originally 

published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  3  vols.  crown 
8vo,  25s  6d. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurance 

Oliphant.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols* 
post  8vo,  21s. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss 

Molly.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  25s  6d. 

The  LADIES  LINDORES.  By 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  3  vols.  post  8vo,  253  6d. 

The  ROMANCE  of  COOMBE- 

HURST.  By  E.  M.  Alford,  Author  of  M  Honor,’*' 
“  Netherton-on-Sea,”  &c.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  17s- 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  and 

MISFORTUNE.  By  “A  Plain  Woman."  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  *6s. 

The  REVOLT  of  MAN.  By 

Walter  Besant.  Seventh  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s  6d. 

BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.  By 

E.  D.  Gerard.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

REATA  :  What’s  in  a  Name?  By 

the  Same.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

PICCADILLY  :  a  Fragment  of 

Contemporary  Biography.  By  Laurence 
Oliphant.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s  6d.  Cheap- 
Edition,  boards,  2s  6d. 

TRASEADEN  HALL.  By  Major- 

General  W.  G.  Hamley.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  6s. 

GUILTY,  or  NOT  GUILTY?  A 

Tale.  By  the  Same.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
3s  6d. 


Mr.  SMITH:  a  Part  of  His  Life- 

By  L.  B.  Walford.  Cheap  Edition,  3s  6d. 

PAULINE.  By  the  Same.  Fifth 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


COUSINS.  By  the  Same.  Fourth 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 

By  the  Same.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

DOUBLES  and  QUITS.  By 

Laurence  W.  M.  Lockhart.  Illustrated,  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

FAIR  to  SEE.  By  the  Same- 

Eighth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MINE  is  THINE.  By  the  Same. 

Seventh  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BUSH-LIFE  in  QUEENSLAND. 

By  A.  C.  Grant.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  MAID  of  SKER.  By  R.  D. 

Blackmore.  Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

DIARY  of  a  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

By  Samuel  Warren,  Q.C.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR.  By 

the  Same.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS.  A  Tale.  By 

Julian  Sturgis.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 

TALES  from  “BLACKWOOD.” 

New  Series.  In  24  Shilling  Parts,  each  complete 
in  itself ;  or  in  12  vols.,  handsomely  bonnd  in 
cloth,  30s.  First  Series, J12  vols.  Paper  cover,, 
12s  ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  18s. 


Messrs.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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The  LONDON  ATLAS  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto  Edition,  consisting  of  44  Coloured  Map*,  carefully  drawn  and  beauti¬ 
fully  Engraved  on  Steel  and  Copper  Plates.  With  a  Cop  ous  Index.  Imperial 
4to,  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  30*. 

“  We  have  already  commented  on  the  pains  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  to 
■work  up  the  map3  to  the  latest  dates  ;  we  may  add  that  they  are  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  engraving  and  colouring,  aud  that  the  great  difficulty  of  marking  mouutain 

ranges,  &c.,  without  obscuring  the  names,  has  been  excellently  surmounted . 

The  ‘  London  Atlas’  deserves  hearty  recommendation.” — Saturday  Review. 

By  the  late  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S. 

A  PHYSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL,  and  DE- 

SCRIPTIYE  GEOGRAPHY.  Second  Edition,  large  post  8vo,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  21  Maps,  cloth,  12* ;  calf,  18?. 

“Mr.  Johnston,  while  avoiding  the  minute  and  often  tedious  details  to  be 
found  in  most  school  books  of  geography,  has  produced  a  work  in  some  respects 
more  complete  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He 
has  aimed  at  giving  the  general  results  of  the  latest  and  best  research  in  the 
great  departments  of  geography ;  and  amid  the  ever-increasing  host  of  com¬ 
petitors,  his  text-book  deserves  to  take  a  high  place.  The  work  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  map? ;  those  relating  to  historic  ll  geography  are  gems,  picturing  as 
they  do  the  gradual  rolling-back  of  the  grey  cloud  of  ignorance,  from  B.C.  450 
down  to  the  latest  Arctic  expedition.  Altogether,  the  work  is  a  clear,  simple, 
and  accurate  exposition  of  the  main  facts  aud  principles  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  geography,  not  only  useful  as  a  text-book  for  colleges  and  the  higher 
schools,  or  as  a  handy  reference  book,  but  to  a  large  extent  very  interesting 
reading.” — Times. 

By  Sir  ANDREW  C.  RAMS  YY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  Fifth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  post  8vo.  With  Geological  Map 
printed  in  colours,  and  numerous  additional  Illustrations  of  Fossils,  Sections, 
aud  Landscapes,  15s ;  calf,  213. 

r  “  No  better  introduction  to  the  principles  of  geology  could  possibly  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  English  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  one  worthy 
to  take  a  foremost  place  among  popular  manuals  of  science.” — Nature. 

STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and  TRAVEL  for 

General  Reading.  A  Series  of  Volumes  descriptive  of  the  Great  Divisions  of 
the  Globe.  Large  post  8vo. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Professor  P.  V.  Hayden,  late  Chief 

of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  and  Professor  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn, 
F.R.S. ,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  With  16  Maps  and  48 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s  :  calf,  28s. 

“A  volume  of  exceptional  authority,  while  the  popular  style  ia  which  it  is 
•throughout  compiled  makes  it  interesting  as  well  as  useful.  Maps  aud  illustra¬ 
tions  abound.  Our  readers  are  chiefly  concerned  in  Canada,  and  we  can  with 
safety  recommend  them,  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but  to  keep  it  by  them  for 

reference . It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanford’s  ‘  North  America’  is 

really  a  compendium  of  information  ” — Canadian  Gazette. 

In  the  same  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 

AUSTRALASIA.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  F.R.G.S.  Third  Edition,  with  20 

Maps  and  56  Illustrations. 

AFRICA.  By  the  late  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition, 

with  16  M  tps  and  Diagrams,  and  68  Illustrations. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES,  and  SOUTH  AMERICA.  By 

H.  W.  Bates,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  13  Maps  and  73  Illustrations. 

ASIA.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.  With  12  Maps  and  73  Illustrations. 


Bv  JOHN  R.  TUDOR  (“Old  Wick”  of  the  Field). 

The  ORKNEYS  and  SHETLAND;  their  Past  and  Present 

State.  With  Chapters  on  the  Geology  by  Benjamin  N.  Peach,  F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.,  and  John  Horne,  F.R.S. E.,  F.G.S. ;  Notes  on  tbe  Flora  of  the 
Orkneys,  by  William  Irvine  Fortescue  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Flora  of 
Shetland,  by  Peter  White,  L.R.C.S.E.  Large  post  8vo,  witLG  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  section  of  the  British  Isles  to  which 
•greater  justice  has  been  done  than  is  done  to  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  this  solid 

and  handsome  volume . It  is  a  work  of  great  and  enduring  value  to  the  student 

of  archeology,  ethnology,  and  social  development.” — Scotsman. 

By  W.  J.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

A  HISTORY  of  LONDON.  Large  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and 

Illustrations,  cloth,  32s. 

“  The  most  complete  and  masterly  book  of  tbe  kind  that  has  recently  come 
before  us.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  A  book  which  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  student  of  London  history.” — 
Academy  (Henry  B.  Wheatley). 

“  Extensive  erudition  and  sound  judgment  are  found  in  combination  with  a 
most  attractive  and  entertaining  style.” — Illustrated  London  News  (G-.  A.  S.). 

By  Professor  JAMES  GEIKIE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

PREHISTORIC  EUROPE :  a  Geological  Sketch.  Medium 

8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cl>  tb,  25s. 

“  Dr.  Geikie's  object  in  tbe  present  volume  is  to  give  an  outline  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  considerable  physical  changes  experienced  in  Europe  since 
the  beginning  of  tbe  Pleistocene  or  Quaternary  period,  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  which  is  now  being  wrought  out,  aud  which  Dr.  Geik  o  divides 
into  Post-glacial  and  Recent.  He  attempts  to  describe,  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  than  has  hitherto  been  a- tempted,  that  succession  of  charges,  climatic 
and  geographical,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  historical  geology  of 
Pleistocene,  Post-glacial,  and  Recent  times.  This  he  does  in  a  more  thorough 
and  complete  manner  than,  we  venture  to  think,  has  ever  been  done  before."— 
Times. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  GREAT  ICE  AGE,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Antiquity 

of  Man.  Second  Edition,  revised,  demy  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations, 
cloth,  24s ;  calf,  30s. 


By  C.  E.  DE  RANGE,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  P.G.S.,  See. 

The  WATER  SUPPLY  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES  :  its 

Geology,  Underground  Circulation,  Surface  Distribution,  and  Statistics. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  24s. 

“We  have  here  an  excellent  book,  and  one  that  was  wanted . The  task  has 

been  a  heavy  one,  but  it  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  aud  the  information 
thus  scientifically  arranged  cannot  fail  to  be  of  eminent  use  in  relation  to  the 
great  sanitary  question  which  it  concerns.” — Engineer. 


POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY. 

“The  secret  of  Miss  Buckley’s  success  as  a  popular  expounder  of  the  abstruse 
results  of  the  highest  scientific  research  is  her  o.vn  mastery  of  the  processes  and 
results.  She  is  content  with  no  second-hand  knowledge  ;  she  has  in  all  cases  gone 
to  the  fountain  head.” — Times. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  of  the 

Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Time. 
Crown  Svo,  with  77  I  lustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  83  6d  ;  cloth 
plain,  7s  6d;  calf,  12s  6d. 

The  New  Edition  has  been  carefuUy  brought,  up  to  the  pre-ent  state  of  informa¬ 
tion,  especially  as  regards  electricity  and  biology,  in  which  such  rapid  strides  are 
being  made,  and  the  fin  il  chapter  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten. 

“  The  work,  though  mainly  intended  for  children  and  young  persons,  may  be 
most  advantageously  read  by  many  persons  of  riper  ago,  aud  may  serve  to  implant 
in  their  minds  a  fuller  aud  clearer  concept  on  of  ‘  the  promises,  the  achievements, 
and  the  claims  of  Science.’  ” — Journal  of  Science. 

“  We  know  very  few  men  who  could  hive  written  so  charming  anl  so  simple  a 
history  as  this  ;  it  has  all  the  best  properties  of  a  woman’s  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  wo  know  still  fewer  women  who  could  h  ive  handled  matters  so  manifold 
and  so  various,  with  so  fi»m  a  grasp  and  so  accurate  a  touch.” — Journal  of 
Education. 

WINNERS  in  LIFE’S  RACE ;  or,  the  Great  Backboned 

Family.  Fourth  Thousand,  post  870,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  8s  6d  ;  calf  extra,  marbled  edge®,  14s 
“We  can  conceive  no  better  gift-book  than  th'.s  volume.  Miss  Buckley  has 
spared  no  pains  to  incorporate  in  her  book  the  1  'test  result*  of  scientific  research. 
The  illustrations  in  the  book  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  they  are  numerous, 
accurate,  and  striking.” — Spectator. 

LIFE  and  HER  CHILDREN :  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life 

from  the  Amoe'  a  to  the  Insects.  Eighth  Thou  and,  post  8vo,  with  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6* ;  calf,  11s. 

“None  will  read  its  introductory  chapter  without  advantage,  and  fewr  will  read 

the  volume  through  without  enjoyment . What  constitute*  the  book’s  chief 

charm  is  the  marvellously  simple,  yet  quite  scientific,  style  which  runs  through 
it;  the  food  for  thought  aud  future  study  which  it  affords,  and  the  truly  philo¬ 
sophic  glow  which  lights  up  its  every  page  . The  work  forms  a  cha  -ming  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  zoology — tlie  science  of  living  things — whiah,  we  trust, 
will  find  its  way  into  many  hands.” — Nature. 

The  FAIRY-LAND  of  SCIENCE.  Fourteenth  Thousand, 

post  8vo,  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s;  calf,  11s. 

“  Deserves  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  youth.” — Times . 


By  Rev.  GEORGE  HENSLOW,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

BOTANY  for  CHILDREN.  Third  Edition,  post  Svo,  with  32 

Full-page  Illustrations,  cloth,  4.s.  A  few  Copies,  with  tlie  Illustrations  hand- 
coloured,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  14s. 

“Just  such  an  elementary  text-book  of  botany  as  might  be  put  into  practical 
use  in  school-,  without  the  sl'ghtest  doubt  that  chi'dren  would  take  to  it.”— 
Science  Gossip. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK  MILLER. 

ATLAS  of  ANATOMY  ;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  24  quarto  Coloured  Plates,  comprising  100  separate  figures,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letterpress,  fcap.  folio,  12s  6d. 

Bv  Bcv.  J.  P.  FAUNTHORPE,  M.A. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE:  Readings  in  Necessary  Know- 

ledge  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 
“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  one-fifth  part  of  the  teaching  given  in  these 
lessons  were  to  be  apprehended  and  applied,  thore  would  be  such  a  saving  of 
health,  temper,  money,  and  time  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.” — Fail  Mall 
Gazette. 


Folio,  each  7s  6d. 

The  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE  BOOKS:  a  Series  of 

Volumes  illustrative  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  Vegetable  World,  with 
Descriptive  Letterpress. 

No.  1. 

LESSONS  from  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ANIMALS.  By  Adam 

White.  Tenth  Edition,  writh  54  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  2. 

LESSONS  from  the  VEGETABLE  WORLD.  By  the  Authoress  of 
“  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  Fifth  Edition,  with  31  Double-page  Coloured 
Plates. 

No.  3. 

LESSONS  on  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  of  ANIMALS. 

Fourth  Edition,  wdth  60  folio  Coloured  Plate3. 

No.  4. 

PICTURES  of  ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE  LIFE  in  ALL  LANDS. 

Second  Edition,  with  48  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  5. 

PICTORIAL  LESSONS  on  FORM,  COMPARISON,  and  NUMBER. 

Eighth  Edition,  with  36  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

Uniform  in  size,  12s  6d. 

PHYSICS  IN  PICTURES  :  the  Principal  Natural  Phenomena  and 
Appliance- — Mechanics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Acoustics,  and  Optics — 
described  and  illustrated  by  30  Coloured  Plates,  for  Ocular  Instruction  in 
Schools  aud  Families,  with  Explanatory  Text.  Prepared  by  Theodore 
Eckardt,  and  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I. 

“  These  volumes  are  amongst  the  most  instructive  p'eture  books  we  have  seen, 
and  we  know  cf  none  better  calculated  to  excite  and  gratify  the  appetite  of  the 
young  for  the  knowledge  of  Nature. — Times. 

By  JOHN  DENNIS. 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

“  An  excellent  book.  It  has  the  charm — quite  captivating  in  these  days — of 
being  entirely  void  of  affectation,  extravagauce,  or  any  4  trick  of  singularity  ’;  and 
it  displays  a  sound  judgment,  both  moral  and  aesthetic,  and  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.” — Spectator. 


London :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Cliaring  Cross,  S.W. 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  AND  CO. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  Latin  and 

Vocabularies.  Edited  by  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 

GREEK  TEXTS. 


with  English 


yESOP  (Fables)  and  PALAU  PH  ATUS  (Myths).  Is. 

HOMER,  Book  I.  of  the  Iliad.  Is. 

HOMER,  Book  I.  of  the  Odyssey.  Is. 

LUCIAN,  Select  Dialogues.  Is. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Books  I.,  TIL,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 

Is6v1  each  •  Book  II.,  Is,  and  Book  VII.,  2s. 


ST.  MATTHEW’S  and  ST.  LUKE’S  GOSPELS,  2s  6d  each. 
ST.  MARK’S  and  ST.  JOHN’S  GOSPELS.  Is  6d  each. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS,  Is  6d. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES,  2s  <3d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  Book  I.  Text  only,  3d. 


THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  in  GREEK,  with  an  English-Greek  Lexicon,  os, 


LATIN 

C/ESAR,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.,  II.,  V.,  and  VI.  Is  each. 
CUESAR,  Gallic  War,  Books  III.  and  IV.  9d  each. 

CiESAR,  Gallic  War,  Book  VII.  Is  6d. 

CICERO,  Cato  Major.  Is  6d. 

CICERO,  Ladius.  Is  6d. 

EUTROPIUS,  Roman  History,  Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 
EUTROPIUS,  Roman  History,  Books  III.  and  IV.  Is. 
HORACE,  Odes,  Books  L,  II.,  aud  IV.  Is  each. 

HORACE,  Odes,  Book  III.  Is  6d. 

HORACE'S  Epodes  and  Carmen  Seculare.  Is. 

LIVY,  Books  XXII.  and  XXIII.,  Latin  r 


TEXTS. 

NEPOS,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  Aristides.  9d. 

OVID,  Selections  from  the  Epistles  and  Fasti.  Is. 

0\  ID,  Select  Myths  from  the  Metamorphoses.  9d. 
PHJEDRUS,  Select  Easy  Fables.  9d. 

PHiEDRUS,  Fables,  Books  I.  and  II.  Is. 

SALLUST,  Bellum  Catilinarium.  Is  6d. 

VIRGIL,  Georgies,  Book  IV.  Is. 

A  IRGIL  S  JENEID,  Books  I.  to  ArI.,  Is  each  ;  Books  VIII., 

X.,  and  XI.,  Is  6d  each.  ’ 

CJESAR’S  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  Text  only,  3d. 

VIRGIL’S  AENEID,  Book  I.  Text  only,  3d. 
it  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  2s  6d  each  Book. 


WHITE’S  LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  founded  outlie  Larger  Dictionary  of  Freund, 

as  last  Revised  by  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  D.D.,  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall 
Oxford.  Seventh  Edition,  carefully  Revised  aud  complete  in  1  vol.,  pp.  2,122,  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  quarto,  price  One  Guinea. 


WHITE’S  CONCISE  LATIN-ENOLISH  DICTIONARY,  for  the  Use  of  Advanced 

Scholars  and  University  Students.  The  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  royal  Svo,  price  12s. 


WHITE’S  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  abr  dged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  from  the  Larger 
Dictionaries  of  White  aud  Riddle.  New  Edition,  Revised,  square  12mo,  price 
7s  6d. 

WHITE’S  NEW  ENGLISH-LATIN 

DICTIONARY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  founded  on  White  and  Riddle’s  Large 
Latin-English  Dictionary.  Square  12mo,  price  5s  6d. 


WHITE’S  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S 

COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY ; 
being  the  Two  School  Dictionaries  bound  in  One  Volume.  New  Edition, 
Revised,  square  12mo,  12s. 

WHITE’S  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle-class  Schools.  Abridged  from  the  Junior 
Student’s  Latin-English  Dictionary.  Square  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER,  Edited  with  the 

Sanction  of  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Nine  Schools  included  in  her  Majesty’s  Commission,  viz.,  Winchester,  Eton,  St.  Paul’s,  West¬ 
minster,  Merchant  Taylors’,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Harrow,  and  Charterhouse.  12mo,  2s  6d. 


SUBSIDIA  PRIM  ARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN  ; 

Easy  Companion-books  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer  for  Beginners.  By 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Part  I.  ACCIDENCE  and  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION.  2s  61.  Part  II. 
SYNTAX,  3s  6d.  The  KEY  to  Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  5s. 


CURRICULUM  STILI  LATINI,  or  Higher 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition ;  exemplifying  principally  the  Latin 
Compound  Sentence,  and  also  Latin  Syntax  generally,  for  viva  voce  as  well  as 
written  use.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy.  12mo,  4s  6d. — KEY,  Now  Edition,  price 
7s  6d. 


SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  Part  III.  Manual 

of  the  Rules  of  Construction  in  the  Latin  Compound  Sentence  ;  being  a  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.  12mo, 
price  Is. 


PALJESTRA  LATINA,  or  Second  Latin. 

Reading-book ;  adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  B.  H* 
Kennedy,  D.D.  12mo,  5s. 


***  The  above  five  Books  form  a  Course  of  Latin  Instruction,  and  are  specially  adapted  to  facilitate  and  extend  the  use  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of 

Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge, 
Canon  of  Ely.  The  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  intended  as  a 

Companion  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  the  Rev.  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A.  Latest  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with  Index, 
12mo,  3s  6d. 

YONGE’S  ENGLISH-GEEEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the 

Greek  Words  used  by  Writers  of  Good  Authority.  Latest  Edition.  Quarto,  21s. 

A  SMALLER  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  abridged  from  Yonge’s  English- Greek 

Lexicon  by  the  Author.  Square  12mo,  8s  6d. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON- 

Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Quarto,  36s. 

A  SMALLER  LEXICON,  GREEK-ENGLISH,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s 

Greek-English  Lexicon.  Twentieth  Edition,  square  12mo,  7s  6d. 

VALPY’S  LATIN  DELECTUS,  re-edited  with  English  Notes,  &c. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  12mo,  2s  6d. — KEY,  3s  6d. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row, 
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The  ANNALS  of  TACITUS.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Henry 
Furneaux,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Yol.  I.,  Books 
I.-YI.  Demy  8yo,  cloth,  price  18s. 

A  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  to  the 

COMEDIES  and  FRAGMENTS  of  ARISTO¬ 
PHANES.  By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.  Edin., 
Author  of  "A  Concordance  to  the  Odyssey  and 
Hymns  of  Homer,’ '  &c.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  price  21s. 

Ah  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR  and  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  0.  W. 
Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School. 
Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8yo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

An  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  and  READ- 

I  NG  BOOK,  for  Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools. 
By  0.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

The  PHILOLOGY  of  the  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

A  BOOK  for  the  BEGINNER  in 

ANGLO-SAXON.  By  John  Earle,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Second  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  In 

Prose  and  Yerse.  With  Grammatical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet, 
M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  8s  6d. 

An  ANGLO-SAXON  PRIMER.  With 

Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  the  Same 
Author.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A. 

Part  I.  From  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMILIES  to 
KING  HORN,  A.D.  1150-A.D.  1300.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

Tart  II.  From  ROBERT  of  GLOUCESTER  to 
GOWER,  A.D.  1298  —  A.D.  1393.  Third  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TUEE,  from  the  Ploughman's  Crede  to  the 
Shepheardes  Calender,  A.D.  1394  —  AD.  1579. 
With  Introduction,  Note3,  and  Glossarial  Iodex. 
By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— SELECT  PLAYS. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  stiff  covers. 

The  TEMPEST.  Is  6d. 

KING  LEAR.  Is  6d. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Is  6d. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.  Is  6d. 
JULIUS  CiESAR.  2s. 

CORIOLANUS.  2s  6d. 

RICHARD  III.  2s  6d. 

HENRY  V.  2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— SELECT  PLAYS. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  MERCHANT  of  VENICE.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
RICHARD  II.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 

MACBETH.  Extra  fcap.  8 vo,  Is  6d.  [2s. 

HAMLET,  PRINCE  of  DENMARK.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 

MILTON.  —  The  AREOPAGITICA. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  W. 
Hales,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King’s  College,  London.  Second  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

MILTON. -POEMS.  Edited  by  R.  C. 

Browne,  M.A.,  and  Associate  of  King’s  College, 
London.  2  vols.  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Yol.  I.,  4s  ;  Yol.  II.,  3s. 

MILTON.  —  SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John 
Churton  Collins.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

LOCKE’S  CONDUCT  of  the  UNDER- 

STANDING.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.  Extra  fp.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

A  D  D  I  S  0  N.— SELECTIONS  from 

PAPERS  in  the  SPECTATOR.  With  Notes.  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER. —  The  PRIORESSES 

TALE;  Sir  T  HOP  AS;  The  MONK  ES  TALE  ; 
The  CLERKES  TALE;  The  SQUIERES  TALE, 
&c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
revised,  extra  foap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER.— The  TALE  of  the  MAN 

of  LAWE;  The  PARDONERES  TALE;  The 
SECOND  NONNES  TALE;  The  CHANOUNS 
YEMANNES  TALE.  By  the  Same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  extra  fp.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

CHAUCER.— The  PROLOGUE  to  the 

CANTERBURY  TALES;  The  KNIGHTES 
TALE  ;  The  NONNE  PRESTES  TALE.  Edited 
by  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Sixth  Edition,  extra  fcap. 
8to,  cloth,  2s  63. 


SPENSER’S  FAERY  QUEENE. 

Bo  »ks  I.  and  II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 
By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
each  2s  6d. 

BACON.  —  ADVANCEMENT  of 

LEARNING.  Edited  by  W.  AldisWright,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N  .  —  SELECT  POEMS. 

Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ; 
Astrroa  Redux ;  Aunus  MirabiPs ;  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  Re'igio  Laid  ;  The  Hiud  and  the 
Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

An  ELEMENTARY  LATIN 

GRAMMAR.  By  John  Barrow  Allen,  M.A., 
Heed  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK. 

By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  extra 
foap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6J. 

ANGLICE  REDDENDA ;  or,  Easy 

Extracts  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.,  Joint-Editor  of  “  Easy  Selections 
from  Xenophon,"  &c.  Third  Edition,  extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

REDDENDA  MINORA ;  or,  Easy 

Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  For  the  Use 
of  Lower  Forms.  Composed  and  Selected  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  Editor  of  Lucian's  "Vera  Historia," 
"  Cebetis  Tabula,"  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

PASSAGES  for  TRANSLATION  into 

LATIN.  For  the  Use  of  Passmen  and  others. 
Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Sixth 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READER.  By  T. 

J.  Nunns,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

CAESAR -The  COMMENTARIES  (for 

Schools).  With  Notes,  Maps,  &c.  By  Charles 
E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assist. -Master  in  Rugby  School. 
The  GALLIC  WAR.  Third  Edition,  extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

The  CIVIL  WAR.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 
The  CIVIL  WAR.  Book  I.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

CICERO.— SELECTION  of  INTER¬ 
ESTING  and  DESCRIPTIVE  PASSAGES.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  Three  Parts, 
Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 
Each  Part  separately,  in  limp  cloth,  Is  6d. 

Part  I.  ANECDOTES  from  GRECIAN  and 
ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Part  II.  OMENS  and  DREAMS.— BEAUTIES  of 
NATURE. 

Part  III.  ROME’S  RULE  of  her  PROVINCES. 

CICERO. -SELECT  ORATIONS.  (In 

Verrem  I.  De  Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.  Pro 
Archia.  Philippica  IX.)  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

CICERO.— PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS. 

With  English  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M  A. 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition,  demv  8vo,  10s  6d. 

CICERO.— SELECT  LETTERS.  With 

Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By 
Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  demy 
8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

CICERO.— SELECT  LETTERS  (Text). 

By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

CICERO. — DE  ORATORE.  Books  I. 

and  II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Augustus  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
Vol.  I.,  6s  ;  Vol.  II.,  5s. 

CICERO  pro  CLUENTIO.  With  Intro- 

duction  and  English  Notes.  By  the  late  Professor 
W.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay, 
M.A  ,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  With  English 

Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LIVY.— SELECTIONS  (for  Schools). 

With  Notes  and  Maps.  By  H.  Lee-Warner, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Ma-ter  at  Rugby  School,  In 
Parts,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d  each. 

Parti.  TheCAUDINE  DISASTER. 

Part  II.  HANNIBAL’S  CAMPAIGN  in  ITALY. 
Part  III.  The  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

LIVY.— Books  V.-VII.  With  Introduc- 

tion  and  Notes.  By  A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

LIVY.— Book  I.  With  Introduction, 

Historical  Examination,  and  Notes.  By  J.  R. 
Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


HORACE.  With  Introductions  and 

Notes  By  E.  C.  Wickham.  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.  Vol.  I.  The  ODES, 
CARMEN  SECULARE,  and  EPODES.  Second 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  [Fol.  II. preparing. 

HORACE.  A  Reprint  of  the  above,  in 

a  size  suitable  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s  6d. 

A  GREEK  PRIMER  in  ENGLISH, 

for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

GRAECAE  GRAMM ATICAE  RUDI- 

MENTA  in  USUM  SCHOLARUM.  Auctore 
Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Nineteenth 
Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

FIRST  GREEK  READER.  By  W. 

G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Classical 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

AESCHYLUS.—  PROMETHEUS 

BOUND  (for  Schools).  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  A.  0.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

AESCHYLUS.  —  AGAMEMNON. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  By  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  lata  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Assistant-Master  of  Rugby  School. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3j. 

ARISTOPHANES.  In  Single  Plays, 

with  Notes,  &c.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A, 

The  CLOUDS.  Extra  fcap  8vo,  2s. 

The  ACHARNIANS.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

HERODOTUS. — SELECTIONS.  With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

HOME  R.-I  L  I  A  D.  Book  I.  (for 

Schools).  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

HOMER.— ILIAD.  Books  VI.  and 

XXI.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &o.,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  by  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  Is  6d  each. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY,  I.-XII.  (for 

Schools).  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Twenty- 
fourth  Thousand,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d ; 
Book  II.,  separately,  Is  6d. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY,  XIII.-XXIV. 

(for  Schools).  By  the  Same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  HOMERIC 

DIALECT.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

LUCIAN. -VERA  HISTORIA  (for 

Schools).  By  G.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

PLATO.— SELECTIONS  (for  Schools). 

With  Notes.  By  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
late  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8ro,  cloth,  6s  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.  With  English  Notes. 

and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  16s. 

Yol  I.  OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  —  OEDIPUS 
COLONEUS.— ANTIGONE. 

Yol.  II.  AJAX.-ELECTRA— TRACHINIAE.— 
PHI  LOCTETES.— FRAGMENTS. 

SOPHOCLES.  In  Single  Plays,  with 

English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  limp. 
OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
2s. 

OEDIPUS  COLONEUS,  ANTIGONE.  Is  9d  each. 
AJAX,  ELECTRA,  TRACHINIAE,  PHILOC- 
TETES.  2s  each. 

XENOPHON. -EASY  SELECTIONS 

adapted  from  XENOPHON.  With  a  Vocabulary, 
Notes,  and  Map.  by  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L., 
Head  Master  of  Bedford  School,  and  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
3s  6d. 

XENOPHON.  —  SELECTIONS  (for 

Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps  by  J.  S.  Phill¬ 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School, 
formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Fif¬ 
teenth  Thousand,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

a  Manual  of  comparative 

PHILOLOGY.  By  T.  L.  Papilloh,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  New  College.  Second  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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rate  precautions  have  been  taken  nnder  orders  from  London  to 
protect  Mr.  Gladstone.  Hawarden  Castle  is  full  of  armed  police, 
and  all  arrivals  are  carefully  scrutinised.  The  better  Nationalist 
papers  warmly  denounce  any  threat  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  hut 
the  opinions  of  the  better  Irish,  even  when  strongly  hostile  to 
England,  seem  to  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  Irish  Enrages 
in  any  of  the  three  countries.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  O’Donnell  could  not  read,  learning  even  his 
alphabet  in  prison,  and  that  most  of  the  money  subscribed  to 
the  secret  societies  comes  from  exceedingly  ignorant  persons, 
who  are  under  a  permanent  belief  that  accused  Irishmen  are 
always  condemned  before  trial.  There  seems  no  limit  to  popular 
credulity.  Not  a  fortnight  ago,  twenty  grown  men  of  a  hill 
tribe  in  India — not  savages,  but  ordinary  Mussulmans — flung 
away  their  lives  by  rushing  on  British  guns  to  prevent  a  survey¬ 
ing  party  from  carrying  away  the  Tukht-i-Suleiman,  or  “  Throne 
of  Solomon,”  a  conical  mountain  more  than  7,000  feet  high. 


ACTIVE  operations  against  Sontay  have  begun  at  last. 

Admiral  Courbet,  in  a  telegram  dated  December  16th, 
informs  the  Minister  of  Marine  that  he  left  Hanoi  with  his  force 
on  December  11th,  and  by  the  16th  had  carried  the  outworks  of 
"Sontay,  consisting,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  of  five  stockaded 
villages.  The  French  loss  was  thirteen  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  men,  Marines  and  Turcos,  killed  and  wounded. 
This  is  official,  and  the  Admiral  states  that  the  enemy  made  an 
“  intrepid  resistance which,  again,  is  proved  by  the  unusual  pro¬ 
portion  of  officers  killed  and  disabled.  The  troops  were  supported 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  gunboats,  which  will  not  be  available 
In  the  final  attack.  This  was  to  have  been  delivered,  according  to 
the  Admiral,  on  the  16th,  hut  all  other  accounts  fix  the  17th  as  the 
day.  No  direct  allusion  is  made  to  the  presence  of  Chinese  Regu¬ 
lars  in  Sontay;  but  the  Admiral  mentions  that  “the  enemy 
are  well  armed.”  The  Tonquinese  “  Black  Flags  ”  are  notorious 
for  their  courage,  but  the  presence  of  Chinese  leaders,  despatched 
from  an  Empire  supposed  by  them  to  he  irresistible,  would 
greatly  increase  their  determination.  We  fear,  too,  that  the 
French  commanders,  acting  on  the  theory  that  the  Tonquinese 
are  rebels  against  their  own  king,  have  committed  the  insane 
mistake  of  ordering  that  no  quarter  should  he  given,  so  that 
their  enemies  must  fight  like  rats  in  a  corner. 

The  intelligence  from  Sontay  was  received  in  the  French 
Senate  as  almost  barring  discussion.  The  Due  de  Broglie  made 
a  speech  on  the  Votes  of  Credit,  denouncing  the  general  feeling 
that  criticism  was  unpatriotic,  but  still  that  was  the  feeling  ; 
and  Admiral  Jaureguiberry  was  warmly  cheered  for  a  very 
Chauvinist  speech.  He  thought  China  would  accept  accom¬ 
plished  facts,  but  if  not,  he  would  “  follow  the  example  of  1860,” 
when  Pekin  was  directly  attacked  by  Lord  Elgin  and  General 
Montauban.  That  could  be  done  without  blockading  ports,  and 
“  Europe  would  despise  France  if  she  passed  under  the  Caudine 
Forks  of  China.”  M.  de  Freycinet  was  nearly  as  violent,  asking 
that  China  should  be  called  on  to  withdraw  her  troops,  and  that 
if  she  did  not,  “  material  guarantees  ”  should  he  seized  ;  and  M. 
Ferry  declared  that  “  even  the  prudent  Louis  Philippe  had 
affairs  in  the  extreme  East,”  and  that  “  a  country  did  not  be¬ 
come  great  by  flinching  from  difficulties.”  The  Senate  voted 
the  first  grant,  £360,000,  by  211  to  7;  and  the  second  grant, 
£800,000,  by  215  to  6.  The  Clericals  and  their  allies  did  not 
vote,  the  Vatican  having  called  attention  officially  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  converts  in  the  Far  East.  This  matter  of  the 
Anamese  Christians  has  been  overlooked,  but  it  has  a  serious 
effect  on  French  policy,  as  it  impels  a  considerable  section  of 
society  in  the  direction  of  war. 


Mr.  Bright  spoke  twice  at  Keighley  yesterday  week,  once  at 
lunch  and  once  at  an  evening  meeting.  At  the  lunch  he  de¬ 
clared  his  belief  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  absolutely 
unteachable,  and  that  to  speak  of  it  as  a  Home  for  Incurables 
was  needlessly  harsh.  They  would  hardly  resist,  he  thought, 
the  assimilation  of  the  County  and  Borough  Franchise,  since 
that  would  weaken  them  for  forcing  a  dissolution  on  the  Re¬ 
distribution  Bill,  which  he  believed  that  they  would  prefer.  In 
the  evening  he  made  a  rather  feeble  apology  for  the  property 
qualification  in  counties, — the  qualification  of  which  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  made  so  effective  a  use  forty  years  ago,  hut 
which  will  not  be  wanted  when  once  household  suffrage  is  extended 
to  the  counties.  Mr.  Bright  apologised  for  the  40s.  freehold,  as  a 
means  of  enfranchising  widowers  or  young  men  who  do  not 
want  to  have  a  house  of  their  own  ;  but  if  the  lodger  franchise 
is  not  to  be  discontinued, — and  we  have  never  heard  this  pro¬ 
posed, — it  would  be  easy  for  such  men  to  secure  a  qualification 
by  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  the  household  in  which 
they  reside.  The  truth  is  that  it  will  be  really  impossible  to 
get  rid  effectually  of  the  faggot-voters,  unless  we  get  rid 
effectually  of  the  property  qualification.  Mr.  Bright  also  de¬ 
clared  himself  hostile  to  universal  suffrage.  “  I  believe,  if  you 
cannot  have  a  good  Government  with  a  representation  based 
upon  your  household  franchise  mainly  or  generally,  a  good 
Government  is  not  to  he  had  for  the  people  of  this  country.” 


In  relation  to  the  principle  of  the  representation  of  minorities, 
Mr.  Bright,  as  usual,  became  almost  incoherently  indignant. 
And  yet  he  virtually  admitted  the  abstract  principle,  when  he 
suggested  this  as  the  proper  reply  to  the  demand  made  by  its 
adherents — namely,  that  Tory  majorities,  in  the  places  where 
the  Tories  get  majorities,  fairly  represent  the  Tory  minorities 
in  places  where  they  are  defeated,  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  with 
the  Liberals.  Now,  that  is  an  exceedingly  good  reply,  supposing 
you  take  care  that  your  constituencies  are  numerous  enough 
and  various  enough  in  their  conditions  to  ensure  that  there  will 
be  enough  majorities  in  some  places  to  represent  the  outvoted 
minorities  in  others.  But  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  same  speech, 
appeared  to  deprecate  any  equalisation  of  electoral  districts, 
and  to  demand  that  all  the  six  Members  (say)  to  which  immense 
towns  like  Glasgow  or  Birmingham  may  he  entitled,  should  be 
elected  in  a  solid  list  by  the  absolute  majority  of  the  electors, 
and  without  the  smallest  attempt  to  secure  the  compeusation 
of  a  variety  of  constituencies,  voting  under  different  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  that,  or  less  likely 
to  secure  that  the  minority  of  one  place  should  be  proportionately 
represented  by  the  majority  of  another. 


It  is  stated  by  a  Conservative  contemporary  that,  in  the  event 
of  Sir  Henry  Brand’s  retirement  from  the  Speakership,  the 
Conservatives  will  bring  forward  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  as 


The  wilder  Irishmen  of  New  York  have  been  making  threats 
of  vengeance  for  the  execution  of  O’Donnell,  and  the  Home 
Office  believes  them  to  be  serious.  At  least,  the  most  elabo¬ 
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a  candidate  for  tire  post.  We  do  not  know  that  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley  has  had  more  special  experience  in  this  kind  of  work 
than  Mr.  Peel,  though  his  great  abilities  have  been  recognised 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  would 
make  an  excellent  Speaker,  if  he  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Speakership  by  a  Conservative  Government.  If  a  rival  to  Mr. 
Peel  is  put  forward,  it  will  doubtless  be  in  the  hope  of  testing 
the  disposition  of  the  Irish  party.  Probably  Mr.  Parnell’s  hint 
that  he  is  ready  to  throw  out  the  Liberals  has  dropped  into 
eager  ears.  There  would  be  no  discredit  in  getting  Mr.  Parnell’s 
suffrage  for  a  Conservative  Speaker,  and  a  good  vote  for  a  Con¬ 
servative  Speaker  would  encourage  the  party  to  fresh  efforts. 
If  these  be  the  tactics,  we  are  sorry  that  so  good  a  name  as  Sir 
Matthew  Ridley’s  should  be  mixed  up  with  them. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  gone  a  step  farther  on  the  “  Socialistic  ” 
path.  He  has  introduced  two  Bills  into  the  Prussian  Chamber, 
altering  the  incidence  of  the  Income-tax.  By  the  first,  all 
persons  with  less  than  £60  a  year  are  declared  exempt,  and  the 
tax  is  graduated  on  all  who  receive  incomes  between  £60  a  year 
and  £500,  the  highest  rate  being  3  per  cent.,  or  7^d.  in  the 
pound.  To  remedy  the  deficit  thus  created,  which  amounts  to 
£325,000  a  year,  an  additional  Income-tax  is  imposed  on  all 
incomes  derived  from  invested  money,  beginning  with  lyd.  in 
the  pound  on  ■, dividends  of  £30  a  year,  and  rising  to  5d.  in  the 
pound  on  dividends  above  £500.  The  progressive  scale  goes  no 
higher,  but  this  is,  of  course,  in  principle,  the  irupot  progressif> 
and  differs  wholly  from  our  own  system  of  exempting  necessary 
income.  The  exemption  of  landed  incomes  is  justified  by  the 
existence  of  the  land-tax,  but  is  really  caused  by  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  getting  such  a  tax  through  the  Upper  House.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  second  Bill  will  pass,  and  if  it  does,  the 
Chancellor  will  find  that  he  has  given  the  Socialists  a  very 
dangerous  weapon.  There  is  a  point  at  which  taxation  on 
sleeping  capital  drives  money  underground,  like  the  taxation  in 
Oriental  countries,  and  a  much  nearer  point  at  which  investors 
invest  abroad.  Swiss  capitalists  do  that  already. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has  visited  the  Pope  in  state. 
A  pleasingly  absurd  little  fiction  was  kept  up  that  he  was  living 
at  the  Prussian  Legation  to  the  Yatican,  and  not  at  the  Quiri- 
nal,  and  Cardinal  Jacobini  gravely  called  on  him  at  Dr. 
Schlozer’s  house,  where  he  was  not,  and  received  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  Prince  was  absent  without  a  smile.  The 
party,  moreover,  drove  to  the  Yatican  in  private  carriages; 
but  once  there,  all  the  formalities  used  in  receiving  crowned 
heads  were  carefully  observed.  The  Crown  Prince  had  a  private 
audience  of  fifty  minutes,  and  notes  of  the  conversation  were 
afterwards  carefully  taken  down.  As  no  one  yet  knows  the 
topic  of  discussion,  all  rumours  on  the  subject  are  untrust¬ 
worthy  ;  but  neither  Pope  nor  Prince  was  likely  to  lose  such 
an  opportunity.  The  Pope  desires  a  reconciliation  with 
Germany,  and  modern  Princes  always  dislike  religious  divisions 
among  their  subjects.  They  cannot  themselves  feel  enthusiastic 
about  dogmas,  being  trained  from  childhood  to  tolerance ;  and 
they  never  quite  forget  the  future,  as  Premiers  sometimes  do. 
They  have  descendants  to  think  of,  and  know  that  every  form 
of  discontent  will  die  out,  except  a  religious  grievance.  Parties 
change  rapidly,  but  sects  can  hate  one  another  for  centuries  on 
end. 

No  intelligence  has  been  received  this  week  from  Egypt, 
General  Baker  having  been  delayed  in  his  departure  for 
Suakim  by  want  of  money.  He  has,  however,  started  at  last, 
with  full  powers  from  the  Khedive,  but  written  orders  to  be  as 
little  enterprising  as  possible.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  only 
hold  Suakim  until  he  can  collect  2,000  of  the  Black  Regulars 
still  left  in  Suakim  and  other  places  in  the  south.  Some  applica¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  British  Government,  for 
all  correspondents  report  that  it  has  finally  refused  to  interfere  in 
the  Soudan,  and  will  protect  Egypt  Proper  only.  The  Khedive 
is  said  to  be  afraid  of  a  religious  movement  in  Egypt,  and  to  be 
askiDg  assistance  from  Turkey  ;  but  nothing  is  accurately 
known,  except  that  the  Egyptian  Government  feels  its 
new  army  to  be  quite  incompetent  to  its  work,  and  talks  of 
“  stiffening  ”  it  with  2,000  Turks  or  Circassians.  The  Circas¬ 
sians,  however,  will  be  an  element  of  trouble,  as  they  would 
speedily  overmaster  three  times  their  number  of  Egyptians. 

Mr.  E.  L.  J ames,  who  has  studied  and  lived  among  the  tribes 
between  Suakim  and  the  Nile,  writes  to  the  Times  to  say  they 
are  not  as  yet  influenced  by  the  Mahdi.  They  are  in  insur¬ 


rection  to  secure  independence  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  accuse,  quite  justly,  of  excessive  tyranny, 
dictated  by  a  desire  for  taxes.  The  tribes  are,  in  fact,  pillaged 
whenever  a  Pasha  feels  strong  enough.  The  men  are  finely 
built  and  very  brave,  but  armed  mainly  with  shields,  swords, 
and  lances,  their  rifles  being  few.  Mr.  James  believes  that  if 
their  grievances  were  redressed  they  would  keep  the  road  to 
Khartoum  open,  but  the  Sheikhs  say  they  will  trust  the  Egypt¬ 
ians  no  more.  They  wish  for  pledges  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  of  course,  they  cannot  obtain.  They  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  accept  black-mail,  as  the  Hill  tribes  of  India  do,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  open  the  passes  ;  but  the  Egyptian  treasury  has 
no  money  to  spare,  and  the  British  Government  will  advance  none 
for  any  such  object.  What  with  the  destruction  of  Hicks  Pasha’s 
Army,  the  successful  attack  on  Consul  Moncrieff’s  little  force, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Nubians  a  fortnight  since,  the  Sheikhs 
will  be  apt  to  believe  themselves  invincible ;  and  while  they 
believe  it,  they  are  so.  No  force  except  a  European  one  could 
force  a  way  through  the  defiles  stretching  behind  Suakim,  even 
if  the  Arabs  had  not  recently  obtained  large  supplies  of  rifles. 
Indeed,  with  the  experience  of  Isandlana  behind  us,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  quite  certain  that  even  Europeans,  unless  collected  in 
great  numbers,  could  do  the  work. 

Lord  R.  Churchill  began  a  series  of  speeches  in  Edinburgh 
on  Tuesday  by  a  furious  attack  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the 
Government,  his  idea  being  that  we  should  restore  Arabi,  re¬ 
pudiate  the  public  Debt,  sponge  out  the  debt  of  the  Fellaheen, 
and  place  Egypt  under  a  truly  Constitutional  Prince.  We  have 
said  enough  of  his  extraordinary  exaggerations  elsewhere,  but 
must  add  a  note  here  on  his  remark  that  Egypt  is  not  the  route 
to  India.  In  war-time,  we  must,  he  says,  trust  to  our  ships,  and 
not  to  any  transcontinental  route.  That  may  be  true,  though 
our  ships  are  as  useful  in  the  Mediterranean  as  off  the  Cape 
but  Egypt,  if  not  the  route  to  India,  is  its  gate.  If  it  belonged 
to  any  other  Power,  we  should  have  to  keep  a  Channel  Fleet  in 
the  Red  Sea,  fortify  every  Indian  port,  and  then  be  everlastingly 
expecting  attack.  _ 

Lord  Randolph  devoted  his  Wednesday’s  speech  to  a  tirade 
against  the  agricultural  labourer,  as  a  person  quite  unfit  for 
Parliamentary  representation  ;  and  a  demand  for  redistribution 
in  the  representation  of  boroughs,  which  he  declared  to  be  at 
present  unjust,  while  the  enfranchisement  of  the  rural  labourer  is- 
not  only  not  just,  but  altogether  “  premature,  inexpedient, 
unnatural,  and,  therefore,  highly  dangerous.”  The  Liberals 
wanted  to  enfranchise  the  poor  farmer  and  the  agricultural 
labourer,  because  they  counted  confidently  on  seducing  their 
“  uneducated  minds  and  feeble  political  intelligence  with  their 
worn-out  sophistries  and  fallacies.”  He  would  wait,  he  said, 
with  his  usual  sobriety  and  wisdom,  till  the  agricultural 
labourers  marched  on  London  and  pulled  down  the  Hyde  Park 
palings,  before  enfranchising  them  ;  for  that  would  constitute  the 
kind  of  qualification  for  the  franchise  which  it  would  be  wrong 
and  foolish  to  resist.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches  were  so 
“  boastful,”  and  Mr,  Trevelyan’s  so  “  gushing,”  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  took  no  account  of  them.  Further,  Lord 
Randolph  thought  minority  representation  gross  humbug 
(especially  as,  according  to  him,  it  gives  the  Liberals 
twenty  seats,  and  the  Conservatives  only  two).  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  the  Government’s 
“  sinister  machinations  ”  in  proposing  a  Reform  Bill  as  a  last 
resource  for  retaining  office  would  be  foiled,  and  that  the  con¬ 
stituencies  would  “refuse  to  renew  to  these  unmasked  impostors 
the  confidence  which  they  so  unblushingly  demand.”  Lord 
Randolph’s  Parliamentary  Billingsgate  is  not  in  any  degree 
mitigated.  Of  increased  exasperation  it  was  intrinsically  in¬ 
capable.  _ 

Lord  Randolph  concluded  on  Thursday  what  the  Times  calls 
his  “  trilogy  ”  of  speeches  in  Edinburgh  by  a  speech  on 
Ireland,  on  which  we  have  said  almost  enough  in  another 
column.  We  may  add  here  that  he  accused  the  Government  of 
having  brought  Ireland  into  the  state  of  misery  from  which  it 
required  the  Coercion  Act  to  redeem  her;  and  declared  that  from 
1875  to  1879  Ireland  was  quiet  enough,  but  that  directly  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  into  power,  Ireland  fell  into  anarchy.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  in  the  autumn  of  1879  and  the  spring  of 
1880,  Ireland  was  fast  falling  into  the  condition  which  Lord . 
Beaconsfield  himself,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  described  as  one  of 
“  veiled  rebellion  and  this  Lord  Randolph  knows  as  well  as 
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any  one,  though  it  suited  his  purpose  to  conceal  it.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  famine  of  1879  produced  that  crisis  in  the  agrarian 
problem  which  the  conduct  of  the  Lords,  in  throwing  out  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  turned  into  a  political  and 
social  catastrophe  of  the  first  magnitude.  “  We  have  gone  in  three 
shoi't  years,'7  says  Lord  Randolph,  “  too  far,  and  we  have  gone 
too  fast ;  the  hill  is  very  steep,  the  drag  has  not  been  sufficiently 
weighted,  and  unless  we  take  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  the 
horses  will  get  away  from  us,  and  there  will  be  a  terrible  smash.” 
Perhaps  so,  but  why,  then,  did  the  mischievous  speaker  so  often 
double-thong  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  coach,  when,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  ought  to  have  lent  a  hand  to  pull  as  hard 
as  he  could  at  the  reins  ? 

Lord  Randolph  has  infected  the  Fourth  Party,  and  the 
hangers-on  of  the  Fourth  Party,  with  his  own  choice  lan¬ 
guage.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  spoke  at  Birkenhead  on 
Wednesday  of  the  time  having  come  when  the  people  should 
unite  to  get  rid  “  of  the  imposture  of  a  Government  which  had 
ruled  the  country  for  four  years;”  and  expressed  his  profound 
surprise  that  “  so  notorious  an  incapable  as  Lord  Ripon  ’’ 
should  have  introduced  the  Ilbert  Bill.  Whether  that  was 
meant  as  praise  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  or  not,  we  do  not  know, 
but  one  would  suppose  that  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  would  have  felt 
no  surprise  if  a  “  notorious  incapable  ”  had  introduced  an 
exceedingly  bad  Bill,  and  would  have  felt  much  if  such  a  one 
had  introduced  an  exceedingly  good  one.  Mr.  Maclver,  M.P., 
at  the  same  meeting,  remarked  that  the  Government  cared 
■“for  nothing  but  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office,” — a  very  dull 
sort  of  taunt,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  even  Mr. 
Maclver,  M.P.,  seriously  levelled  at  them.  Not  that  we  would 
pretend  to  fathom  Mr.  Maclver’ s  capacity  in  that  direction. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  the 
Liberals  of  Birmingham  on  Monday.  We  have  said  enough  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  singularly  able  speech  elsewhere,  but  we 
wish  to  quote  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  a  sentence  or  two  which 
are  worth  recording : — “  Of  all  those  who  rejoice  in  Sir  Charles’s 
success,  there  can  be  no  one  who  should  do  it  more  cordially,  or 
with  greater  reason,  than  myself.  During  our  acquaintance, 
now  lasting  through  a  considerable  period,  we  have  been  united 
by  a  close  political  and  personal  friendship,  which  has  known 
no  break  or  interruption,  and  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  public  life.  During  all  that  time,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  we  have  ever  had  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
upon  any  important  subject.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  have  never  voted  in  different  lobbies.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  often  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  many 
a  contest,  sometimes  in  a  small  minority,  sometimes  entirely 
alone,  always  with  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  and  without  a 
trace  of  those  petty  personal  jealousies  which  so  often  spoil  the 
intercourse  of  public  men.”  That  is  finely  said ;  and  yet,  if  we 
mistake  not  greatly,  the  ultimate  drift  of  thought  in  the  two 
minds  will  be  found  one  day  to  be  widely  different. 

The  difficulty  which  the  rich  have  in  quite  understanding  the 
position  of  the  poor  was  well  illustrated  in  a  speech  of  Lord 
Lome  at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday.  He  has  been  making  many 
speeches  on  emigration  to  Canada,  often  very  good,  though 
with  a  little  too  much  of  the  gazetteer  in  them;  but  on  Tues¬ 
day  he  propounded  a  new  idea.  He  thought  wealthy  citizens 
at  home  could  not  do  better  than  assist  emigrating  families  with 
£50  or  £100  each.  “  Families  with  able-bodied  men  and  women 
among  them  might  rest  assured  of  success,  if  they  could  get 
any  of  their  wealthy  fellow-citizens  to  give  them  £50  or  £100.” 
Does  Lord  Lome  really  think  that  the  hard-working,  rough¬ 
living,  industrious  families,  who  succeed  as  agricultural  emi¬ 
grants,  would  fail  here,  if  they  had  £100  of  capital  each  F  His 
father’s  crofters  would  tell  him  a  very  different  story,  and  so 
would  the  ploughmen  and  thatchers  of  the  South. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  introduced  a  new  horror  into  public 
life.  It  has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  Liberal  unofficial  Mem¬ 
bers,  asking  whether  they  are  in  favour  of  making  the  Franchise 
Bill  the  first  item  in  the  programme  of  next  Session,  and 
whether  they  would  extend  the  Bill  to  Ireland,  with  some  other 
matters.  A  return  of  the  answers  is  to  be  published  when  they 
are  complete,  but  the  editor  already  reports  an  approach  to 
unanimity.  Only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Members  as  yet  heard 
from  object  to  put  Franchise  first,  and  only  one  Member  objects 
to  include  Ireland  iu  the  scheme.  The  facts  are  interesting, 
but  our  contemporary  should  reflect  on  the  reply  received  by  a 


Boston  editor  to  a  circular  asking  all  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  state  their  religious  faith.  One  senator  told  him 
that  he  believed  in  a  God,  and  humbly  hoped  there  was  a 
heaven,  “a  place  where  there  is  less  friction  than  in  this  world, 
and  no  editors.” 

Mr.  Tupper  writes  to  Wednesday’s  Times  in  enthusiastic 
delight  at  the  peerage  conferred  upon  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  indeed 
in  a  style  of  eloquence  so  elevated,  that  it  appears  to  reveal  him 
as  the  probable  author  of  a  remarkable  article  in  a  weekly  contem¬ 
porary  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  an  English  peerage  for 
men  of  the  stamp  of  J ulius  Caesar  and  Michael  Angelo,  at  which 
literary  folks  have  been  laughing  for  the  last  week.  Mr.  Tupper 
is  shocked  that  success  in  literature  has  not  been  more  generally 
recognised  in  England  as  a  title  to  political  distinction,  and 
refers  to  China,  France,  and  the  United  States  as  countries 
where  a  very  much  higher  estimate  of  literary  ability  prevails. 
But  if  England  be  an  exception  in  this  respect,  it  is  because  the 
English  people  have  not  been  found  eager,  like  the  French  people, 
to  single  out  literary  men  for  Parliamentary  distinction.  Where 
they  have  been  so  singled  out,  their  literary  distinction  has 
certainly  aided  rather  than  held  them  back.  Lord  Macaulay 
owed  his  political  eminence  chiefly  to  his  speeches,  but  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  speeches  was  greatly  aided  by  the  popularity  of  his 
essays.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  late  Lord  Lytton  certainly 
stood  higher  in  Parliamentary  repute  through  their  novels 
than  they  would  have  stood  without  them;  and  neither  Mr. 
Cowen  nor  Mr.  John  Morley  has  found  his  journalistic  fame 
anything  but  a  help  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Why  literary 
success  which  does  not  minister  to  political  sendees  should  be 
any  special  title  to  political  distinction,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to 
say.  We  do  not  make  Peers  of  great  geologists  or  great  elec¬ 
tricians,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  we  should  make 
Peers  of  great  poets.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  “  Proverbial 
Philosophy  ”  might  have  a  claim  of  his  own  to  represent,  with 
even  exceptional  distinction,  that  delight  iu  platitude,  which  in 
the  English  middle-class  rises  almost  to  a  passion;  but  Mr. 
Tennyson,  fortunately,  has  no  such  claim. 

Mr.  Plunket,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  opened  on 
Wednesday  a  Beaconsfield  Club  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  doing 
so  made  a  very  elaborate  speech  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government,  bitterly  condemning  it  for  the  past,  indeed, 
calling  it  a  policy  of  “  high  hopes,  reckless  optimism,  and 
wild  adventure,”  and  still  more  bitterly  condemning  it  for 
the  future,  that  is,  for  the  proposal,  which  it  seems  likely 
to  make,  that  household  franchise  shall  be  given  in  Ireland 
as  well  as  in  England.  He  declared  his  belief  that, 
with  the  present  distribution  of  seats,  this  would  swell  Mr. 
Parnell’s  party,  iu  case  of  a  dissolution  before  any  redistribution 
of  seats  had  taken  place,  to  a  phalanx  of  ninety  to  ninety-five 
Members  ;  and  that,  with  such  a  party,  Mr.  Parnell  could  prevent 
any  redistribution  of  seats  in  Ireland  which  could  in  auy  degree 
redress  the  balance  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  soberer  and 
wealthier  North.  What  Mr.  Plunket  really  argued  for  is  to 
hide  from  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  real  condition  of 
popular  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  to  keep  Ireland  misrepresented 
or  unrepresented,  while  we  accord  a  full  and  fair  representation 
to  England  and  Scotland.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  plea  for 
separation  than  the  serious  wish  of  British  statesmen  to  falsify 
the  Parliamentary  representation  of  Ireland,  though  they  do  not 
dare  to  ask  straightforwardly  for  its  suspension  or  abolition  ? 

It  has  been  shown  in  letters  to  the  Times  that,  so  far  as  the 
statistics  can  be  trusted,  the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes  very  rarely 
indeed  results  in  offspring  who  have  the  same  congenital  de¬ 
fect  ;  while  Mr.  Dalby,  the  aurist,  reports  it  as  his  own  observa¬ 
tion  that  congenital  deafness  is  very  much  commoner  among 
the  offspring  of  marriages  between  cousins,  than  even  among  the 
offspring  of  marriages  between  persons  unrelated  to  each  other 
of  whom  either  one  or  both  are  congenitally  deaf.  If  this  can. 
be  amply  supported  on  scientific  evidence,  it  would  certainly 
go  to  prove  that  even  a  striking  coincidence  of  constitutional 
defects  arising  from  different  causes  has  but  little  tendency  to 
reproduce  itself  in  the  offspring ;  while  a  weakness  of  constitu¬ 
tion  which  is  dne  in  both  parents  to  one  and  the  same  origin, 
though  manifesting  itself  in  no  such  coincidence  of  defect, 
results  in  unexpected  deficiencies.  But  are  the  statistics  on 
these  subjects  really  adequate  and  accurate  P 
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TOPICS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AS  CONSERVATIVE. 

OTH  in  the  speech  at  Keighley  yesterday  week,  and  in 
the  speech  near  Padiham  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Bright 
posed  as,  what  in  many  respects  he  really  is,  a  good,  sound, 
English  Conservative.  This  will  be  a  new  aspect  in  which  to 
regard  him  for  those  who  remember  his  eloquent  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  British  aristocracy  and  the  Bishops, — those 
creatures  “  of  monstrous,  nay,  even  of  adulterous  birth,” — and 
his  fierce  attacks  on  the  wealthy  in  the  name  of  the  poor,  not 
only  during  the  time  of  the  Anti- Corn  Law  League,  but  also 
during  the  Reform  agitation  of  1858  in  the  many  splendid 
but  often  very  bitter  speeches  by  which  Mr.  Bright  signalised 
it ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  one,  and  we  think  we  can 
show  that  in  a  very  real  sense  Mr.  Bright  is  by  nature  as  good 
a  Conservative  as  exists  in  England. 

But  when  we  call  Mr.  Bright  a  good  Conservative, 
we  only  mean  this, — not  that  he  loves  to  wear  all  his  life 
a  shoe  that  pinches  him  because  he  has  worn  it  once,  but 
only  that  he  loves  to  wear  the  shoe  that  does  not  pinch 
him,  at  least  till  it  is  worn  out,  rather  than  get  a  new 
one.  No  doubt,  the  whole  influence  exerted  by  the  aristocracy 
over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  traditions  of  an 
Episcopal  Church,  have  been  to  Mr.  Bright  as  politically  gall¬ 
ing  as  tight  shoes  are  physically  galling,  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy.  He  is  not  so  Conservative  as  to  cling  eagerly  to  a 
galling  incident  of  life  of  any  kind.  But  he  is  so  Conservative 
that  he  does  not  really  desire  to  change  that  which  he  would 
never  have  created,  but  to  which  he  has  so  far  got  accus¬ 
tomed  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  a  certain  moderate  satis¬ 
faction,  as  a  familiar  feature  in  a  scene  that  he  has  learnt  to 
love.  We  believe  that  it  was,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  Mr. 
Bright’s  strong  feeling  that  under  the  Ten-pounders  the  British 
Constitution  was  not  broadly  enough  based  to  inspire  any  hearty 
national  Conservatism,  that  made  him  so  anxious  to  popularise 
it  and  gain  it  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  Englishmen  in  general. 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  kind  of  Conservatism  which  insists  on 
width  of  basis,  as  well  as  one  that  exults  in  the  exclusiveness 
of  narrow  privilege.  There  was  a  middle-class  Conservatism 
which  would  have  gone  no  farther  than  the  ten-pounders,  but 
which  could  not  feel  that  there  was  any  basis  for  Conservatism 
at  all  while  the  unreformed  Parliament  was  in  existence.  Mr. 
Bright’s  Conservatism  was  wider  than  that.  He  felt  that  he 
could  not  really  regard  the  English  Constitution  as  one  to  be 
clung  to  with  all  the  Conservative  elements  of  the  English 
character,  till  it  rested  on  a  basis  so  wide  that  any  father  of 
a  family  might  claim  to  represent  his  family  in  choosing  the 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  locality  in  which  he  lived. 
But  this  once  achieved,  Mr.  Bright’s  main  feeling  will 
evidently  be  a  Conservative  one.  He  will  still,  of  course, 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  level  the  Episcopal  Church 
with  the  Churches  of  the  Nonconformists.  He  will  still,  of 
course,  claim  the  right  to  find  some  machinery  by  which  the 
Commons  may  overrule  the  Peers.  But  for  the  rest,  he  will 
be  disposed  to  cling  to  what  he  has,  rather  than  to  venture 
into  the  region  of  new  and  “  new-fangled  ”  ideas.  Mr.  Bright 
is  as  Conservative  as  any  Englishman  ever  born,  of  any  habit 
that  has  associated  itself  even  with  the  prejudices  of  a  great 
multitude.  He  is  by  theory  a  Republican,  but  no  English 
statesman  of  the  day  has  shown  more  hearty  and  personal 
loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  would  be 
more  grieved  than  he  by  a  revolution  which  would  shake  the 
Throne.  He  is  by  principle  a  Democrat,  but  Mr.  Bright  has 
never  in  public  even  mooted  the  idea  of  abolishing  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  he  has  mooted  the  idea  of  passing 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Lords  to  veto  the  same  Bill  a  second  time. 
He  likes  a  wide  suffrage,  but  he  tells  us  honestly  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  go  beyond  household  suffrage ;  that 
he  thinks  if  the  principle  that  the  father  of  the  family 
shall  vote  for  the  family  is  not  wide  enough  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  representative  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  never  be  improved  by  widening  that  wide  basis.  He  has 
often  praised  the  American  system,  but  he  will  not  hear  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  and  evidently  thinks  Mr.  Forster  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mere  revolutionist  for  advocating  an  approximation 
to  that  plan.  As  for  the  minority  representation,  he  loathes  it, 
without  discussing  it,  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  because  it  is  in  prin¬ 
ciple  anything  but  strictly  democratic,  but  beoause  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  something  which  appears 


to  challenge, — what  it  does  not  really  challenge  at  all, — the 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule.  In  a  word,  though  Mr.  Bright  can¬ 
not  feel  Conservative  towards  anything  which  does  not  really 
attract  a  very  large  popular  sympathy,  yet  that  condition  once 
satisfied,  he  is  amongst  the  most  Conservative  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive,  and  would  rather  retain  any  number  of  theoretic  anomalies 
than  make  too  violent  an  inroad  on  what  had  endeared  itself  to 
the  imagination  of  the  masses.  Even  in  relation  to  a  matter 
so  alien  to  all  his  own  convictions  as  Church-rates,  it  was  he 
who  advocated  the  retention  of  the  form  of  a  Church-rate  for 
those  who  voluntarily  accepted  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  observance  of  a  traditional  form  even  after  the  significance 
of  it  is  gone,  which  recommends  itself  to  the  heart  of  a  true 
Conservative,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Bright  is  amongst  the 
truest  of  Conservatives.  “  The  ancient  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  is  a  phrase  which  is  as  often  found  in  Mr.  Bright’s 
speeches  as  in  those  of  any  Conservative  orator.  “  You  want 
those  you  are  admitting  to  the  franchise  to  be  guided  by  the 
ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution,  in  all  that  they  do  when 
they  have  power,”  he  said,  in  1867,  “  in  order  that  they  may 
not  depart  from  that  great  chart  which  I  hope,  in  some  degree, 
they  have  studied,  and  which  was  laid  down  by  our  forefathers 
in  this  House.”  Could  you  find  in  the  speeches  of  Burke, 
or  Pitt,  or  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  more  thoroughly  Con¬ 
servative  aspiration  ?  “I  profess,”  he  said  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  1859,  “  to  be  in  intention  as  Conservative  as  you, — I 
believe  infinitely  more  so,  if  you  look  forward  twenty  or  thirty 
years  into  the  future and  he  urged  the  cause  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  expressly  on  the  ground  that  Reform  would 
“  confer  a  lustre  which  time  could  never  dim,  on  that  benignant 
reign  under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live.” 

There  is  no  paradox  in  saying  that  Conservatism  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  kind  is  extremely  popular  with  Englishmen, 
that  though  they  will  not  as  a  people  approve  what  is 
without  a  broad  popular  base,  that  broad  popular  base 
once  secured,  they  cherish  a  dislike  to  experiments,  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  superfluous  tinkerings,  a  deep  suspicion  of 
clever  suggestions.  They  like  to  tread  on  the  beaten  track, 
and  though  when  they  feel  a  grievance,  they  will  try  to  re¬ 
move  it,  they  will  try  to  remove  it  with  as  little  change  as 
possible,  and  will  certainly  prefer  extracting  its  sting  to  any 
attempt  at  abolishing  its  cause.  They  love  to  patch  their 
house  rather  than  to  rebuild  it,  to  keep  as  ornament  what  was 
originally  meant  for  use,  to  turn  to  constant  use  what  was  origin¬ 
ally  meant  only  for  precaution, — to  do  anything,  in  fact,  rather 
than  alter  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  discard 
the  usages  whose  drift  has  become  obsolete.  And  Mr.  Bright 
r  presents  the  English  people  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this 
Conservative  bias.  He  smiles  at  the  old  Gothic  tower,  but  pro¬ 
poses  to  retain  it.  He  will  never  again  use  the  drawbridge, 
but  he  is  not  a  little  proud  of  it.  He  has  secured  the 
portcullis  so  carefully  that  it  can  never  be  let  down,  but 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  remove  and  destroy  it.  He  is  a 
Conservative,  sympathising  with  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  if 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  really  wishes  to  prosper,  he  might  do 
worse  than  follow  somewhat  anxiously  in  many  of  the  footsteps 
of  Mr.  Bright. 


THE  NEWS  FROM  TONQUIN. 

E  fear  the  French  are  at  last  committed  to  a  most 
serious  enterprise,  the  conquest  of  Ton  quin  in  the 
face  of  Chinese  resistance.  It  is  conceivable  even  now  that 
the  peasantry  may  interfere,  or  that  the  Chinese  Cabinet,  with 
its  deep  reluctance  to  avowed  war,  may  at  the  twelfth  hour 
agree  to  partition  Tonquin ;  but  the  news  from  Sontay,  and 
still  more,  the  reception  of  that  news  in  the  Senate,  taken 
together  with  the  extraordinary  result  of  General  Campenon’s 
appeal  to  the  French  Army,  diminish  our  hopes  to  the  lowest 
minimum.  It  is  clear  that  immediately  after  the  vote  in  the 
French  Chamber,  stringent  orders  were  sent  to  Admiral  Courbet, 
with  the  stimulating  information  that  when  fresh  reinforcements 
were  despatched,  General  Millot  would  supersede  him  in  the 
land  command.  Upon  receipt  of  these  orders,  Admiral  Courbet, 
who  had  been  hesitating,  apparently  in  response  to  the  hesita¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  proceeded  at  once  to  action,  and  determined  to 
risk  everything  upon  a  forward  movement.  He  swept  up  his 
scattered  garrisons  so  completely,  that  both  Hanoi  and  Hai¬ 
phong,  his  two  depots,  must,  if  the  Chinese  at  all  understand 
their  business,  be  in  serious  danger  of  surprise,  and  with  7,000 
men  moved  up  the  branch  of  the  Songkoi  upon  which  Sontay 
stands.  On  the  15th  inst.  he  reached  the  outworks  of  the 
fortress,  a  line  of  villages  connected  by  stockades,  and  at  once 
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attacked.  The  post  was  defended  by  the  Tonquinese  Militia,  or 
Black  Flags,  with  a  hardihood  admitted  by  the  Admiral, — who 
was  himself,  according  to  one  report,  wounded — and  though  the 
houses  were  carried  by  a  determined  rush,  the  French  lost 
233  men  and  thirteen  officers,  killed,  or  seriously  wounded. 
The  loss  is  by  itself  of  little  importance,  but  the  houses  were 
under  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  from  the  river,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  shows  both  that  the  Tonquinese  will  fight  bravely  under 
a  storm  of  shells,  and  that  the  French  officers  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  expose  themselves  with  reckless  gallantry.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  is  out  of  all  precedent, 
even  in  French  campaigns.  The  immediate  defences  of  the 
citadel  and  the  citadel  itself  have  still  to  be  carried, 
and  as  the  gunboats  can  render  comparatively  little  assist¬ 
ance, — the  works  being  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  the 
Chinese  Regulars,  if  present  at  all,  are  within  the  fort, — 
this  will  be  a  formidable  operation.  The  attack  was  to 
commence  on  the  17th  inst ,  the  Admiral  resting  for 
a  day,  we  presume  to  bring  up  heavier  guns,  and  long 
before  our  next  issue  appeairs  the  result  will  be  known  in 
London. 

This  news,  showing  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities, 
is  most  serious.  In  the  first  place,  it  scarcely  leaves  to  the 
Pekin  Government  any  alternatives  except  a  declaration 
of  war,  or  a  submission  which  will  extremely  irritate 
their  people,  and  will  completely  destroy  the  influence 
of  their  Ambassador.  The  Marquis  Tseng  stands  pledged  to 
the  lips  to  fight,  if  Sontay  is  taken.  In  the  second  place, 
victory  will  encourage  M.  Ferry  in  the  policy  he  has  put  for¬ 
ward,  and  which  he  cannot  carry  out  without,  as  he  openly 
avows,  storming  Bacninh  and  Hung  Hoa,  the  third  fortress 
higher  up  the  river,  and  at  least  threatening  Mang  Iloa,  on  the 
frontier.  The  fortresses  are  of  no  use  by  themselves,  for  the 
Chinese  can  close  the  river  at  Mang  Hoa,  and  so  prohibit  the 
hoped-for  trade, — and  can,  at  any  convenient  moment,  stop 
the  productiveness  of  the  import  duties.  There  is  no  success 
in  a  half-result  like  that,  and  M.  Ferry  obviously  feels 
this,  for  he  is  at  last  sending  out  serious  reinforcements, 
which  will  raise  the  French  Army  to  15,000  men,  under  an 
experienced  General.  In  his  speech  of  Thursday  to  the  Senate, 
he  virtually  defied  China ;  and  his  former  colleague,  Admiral 
Jaureguiberry,  “  whose  plans  of  1879,”  said  M.  Ferry,  “  I 
have  taken  up,”  openly  threatened  Pekin,  not  only  with  war, 
but  with  invasion.  The  French  Premier,  indeed,  evidently 
feels  his  hands  set  free  by  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
aid  though  we  may  distrust  his  view  of  French  rural  opinion 
— and  we  do  distrust  it — he  has  much  that  is  plausible  to 
allege  in  its  favour.  Some  very  important  indications 
of  opinion  have  occurred  since  we  last  wrote,  and  are 
sufficient  to  show  that,  whatever  the  reluctance  of  the 
peasantry  to  go  to  war,  the  classes  dirigeantes  are  of 
opinion  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  energetically. 
Those  classes  are  represented  most  fully  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  for  the  Tonquin  credit  was  crush¬ 
ing, — 215  to  6.  Then  the  Clericals  are  shaking — probably 
from  sympathy  with  the  400,000  Catholic  converts  said  to 
exist  in  Anam — Bishop  Freppel,  their  representative  in  the 
Chamber,  a  most  determined  reactionary,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  M.  Ferry’s  Ministry,  declaring,  amidst  the  dismay  of  the 
secular  Right,  that  it  was  a  simple  duty  to  vote  for  the  second 
Credit,  as  the  honour  of  France  was  pledged,  and  that  he  should 
perform  his  duty.  The  Due  de  Broglie  evidently  felt  this  an 
almost  mortal  blow  to  the  opposition,  and  in  fact,  in  the  Senate 
all  the  Clericals  abstained  from  voting,  though  they  knew 
that  abstention  would  make  the  vote  of  the  Senate  seem 
almost  unanimous.  And  finally,  General  Campenon’s  appeal 
to  the  Army  has  received  a  most  unexpected  response.  It  is 
officially  stated  that  3,000  officers  and  30,000  soldiers 
have  volunteered  for  Tonquin,  and  though  this  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  intended  to  show  that  the  Army  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  war,  it  is  certain  that  1,700  men  volunteered  in 
the  garrison  of  Paris  alone — Paris  being  just  the  place  soldiers 
are  loth  to  leave — and  that  the  number  required  at  once,  6,500 
men,  was  filled  up  in  an  instant,  the  men  having  already 
reached  the  ports.  The  election  is  still  far  off,  and  with  this 
tone  among  the  Respectables  and  the  Army,  M.  Ferry  may 
'  °1  that  he  can  go  forward  without  endangering  his  Ministry. 
He  may  not  go  forward,  for  there  is  some  singular  arrange¬ 
ment  under  discussion,  amidst  all  the  din,  which  may  yet  prevent 
war;  but  if  he  does,  nothing  can  avert  a  great  campaign. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  dynasty  could  keep  on 
the  throne  if  it  surrendered  Tonquin — which,  owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  riveis,  is  the  true  gate  of  Southern  China — 


without  a  war;  and  with  Hanoi, Haiphong,  Haidzuong,  Sontay, 
Bacninh,  and  Hung  Hoa  all  occupied  by  French  troops,  Tonquin 
is  lost  to  China  for  ever.  There  is  still,  of  course,  the  chance  of 
partition,  but  that  will  be  in  reality  a  French  surrender,  and 
will  ensure  the  precise  result  which  Chinese  statesmen  dread, 
namely,  an  actual  contact  between  the  boundary  of  their 
Empire  and  that  of  the  most  restless  of  European  Powers.  If 
that  is  to  be  the  solution,  we  have  all  over-rated  both  the 
nerve  of  the  Cabinet  of  Pekin  and  its  dread  of  being  compelled 
to  organise  a  standing  army  in  Southern  China.  A  very  few 
days,  however,  must  now  make  the  prospect  clear. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

T  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  any  Liberal  politician  to  read  a 
speech  like  that  delivered  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  at 
Birmingham,  on  Monday.  Liberals  are  suffering  just  now  from 
a  depression  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  have  not  the  slightest 
fear,  as  their  opponents  fancy,  of  seeing  their  Party  shattered 
by  defections,  or  of  being  beaten  on  the  hustings,  or  of  seeing 
the  kingdom  entrusted  to  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  place  in 
politics  is,  as  they  know  well,  a  guarantee  of  safety  for  anv 
Liberal  Administration.  But  what  with  the  Irish  Extremists, 
and  with  Tory  obstructionists  like  Mr.  Bourke,  and  the 
Members  for  villages,  and  with  the  House  of  Lords,  they  are 
dispirited  by  the  amount  of  friction  through  which  they  are 
compelled  to  advance,  by  the  disproportion  between  talk  and 
work,  and  by  the  “  worrit  ”  involved  in  the  new  system  of 
resisting  details  after  the  principle  has  been  conceded.  They 
feel  sometimes  like  men  who  are  growing  old,  and  who  weary  of 
the  burden  of  enterprises  which,  nevertheless,  they  can  think- 
out  more  clearly  than  ever  before.  To  men  in  such  a  mood,  a 
speech  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s,  a  speech  by  a  born  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  knows  how  details  will  press,  but  who  is  neverthe¬ 
less  young  in  his  mind,  and  can  face  the  toil  of  dealing  with 
them  with  cheery  confidence,  is  a  true  refreshment.  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  alarmed  a 
bit  at  all  the  talk  about  the  impossibility  of  carrying  big 
Bills.  He  says  nine  measures  of  the  first  importance,, 
controversial  measures  rousing  huge  debate,  were  passed 
in  1870,  and  eight  in  1871 ;  and  three  measures,  the 
Franchise  Bill,  the  County  Government  Bill,  and  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Bill  for  London,  can  surely  be  passed  in  1884, — and 
they  shall,  or,  at  all  events,  they  shall  either  be  accepted 
or  rejected.  There  is  a  ring  of  courage  and  “  go  ”  about 
that  utterance  which  delighted  the  meeting,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  whole  country,  more  especially  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  to  be  accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  says  the 
Franchise  Bill  will  be  “short  and  simple,”  and  though  he  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  London  Bill  has  fewer  opponents  than  the 
world  imagines,  he  devotes  the  larger  part  of  his  speech  to  a 
careful  explanation  of  the  greatness  of  the  County  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill,  of  its  wide  scope,  and  probable  immense  effects. 
He  wants  it  to  be,  and  hints  that  it  will  be,  a  tkoronghly 
decentralising  Bill,  creating  local  administrations  every¬ 
where,  and  relieving  the  central  authority  of  great  masses 
of  work.  “  It  is  a  ridiculous  fact,”  said  Sir  Charles, 
that  in  the  chosen  home  of  free  elective  institutions  we 
“have  a  vast  number  of  large  towns  with  no  true  and 
simple  form  of  urban  institutions.”  We  not  only  have  no 
system  under  which  such  places  can  be  organised  at  once,  but 
“  we  have  an  overlapping  of  areas,  and  a  confusion  of  bodies, 
and  of  functions,  and  of  taxes,  and  of  debts,  which  bewilders 
every  man  who  attempts  to  grasp  the  principles  upon  which  it 
rests.”  All  such  confusion  should  be  swept  away,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  transferred  in  great 
measure  to  Elective  County  Councils,  supervising  District  Coun¬ 
cils  which  will  do  the  direct  municipal  work,  and  which  will 
gather  to  themselves  the  powers  of  all  manner  of  separate 
bodies.  “It  is  universally  admitted  that  below  the  county 
you  find  chaos,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  to  deal  with 
local  government,  and  leave  the  chaos  chaos  still.”  There 
“  must  be,  if  possible,  a  division  of  rates  between  occupiers 
and  owners,”  the  “  present  subsidies  should  be  replaced  by  a 
sounder  financial  system,”  and  the  local  taxes  “  now  oollected 
for  the  State  should  be  assigned  to  local  authorities,”  all  of 
them  principles  carefully  laid  down  by  the  Liberal  chiefs  ir. 
the  debate  of  1883  on  local  government.  “  To  prevent  multipli¬ 
cation  of  elections,  and  consequent  cost,  worry,  and  loss  of  interest 
in  elections,  district  councillors  and  county  councillors  should 
be  elected  at  the  same  time.”  All  this  points  to  a  large, 
even  sweeping  reform,  a  Bill  of  many  clauses,  each  one  o 
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which  will  arouse  hostile  interests,  excite  passionate  party 
debate,  and  give  endless  opportunities  for  deliberate  obstruction. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  will  have  all  the  work 
to  do,  is  ready  to  do  it,  thinks  he  can  pass  the  Bill,  and 
amidst  hearty  cheering  calls  upon  the  Liberals  of  Birming¬ 
ham  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  insist  upon  the  three 
great  measures,  besides  two  smaller  ones  which  he  named, 
being  made  law  next  Session. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  right  tone  to  take,  when 
it  is  taken  by  a  serious  statesman,  not  suspected  of  being 
cheerful  from  mere  levity,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  One  is, 
that  when  the  Government  is  lugubrious  or  despondent,  or 
visibly  harassed  by  apprehensions  of  obstruction,  resistance 
by  delay  comes  to  be  expected,  and  therefore  to  seem  natural, 
and  therefore  to  be  tolerated.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as 
what  it  is, — a  great  treachery,  forbidden  by  the  unwritten  law 
of  Parliament,  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  no  more  to  be  expected  than  a  dynamite  explosion 
under  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  should  not  be 
received  with  dreary  tolerance,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bore  and 
a  weariness  necessary  to  be  endured  ;  but  with  hot  surprise 
and  indignation,  as  an  assault  on  Parliament  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  put  down  by  the  use  of  all  the  machinery  that 
the  Houses  can  justifiably  set  in  motion.  The  permanent  idea 
ought  to  be  that  any  necessary  work  can  be  done  in  the 
Session,  and  that  to  leave  it  undone  is  a  failure  which  reflects 
discredit  either  upon  the  Government,  or  upon  the  machine 
through  which  its  work  has  to  be  done.  The  other  reason  is 
that  the  importance  of  a  measure  is  no  test  of  the  difficulties 
that  will  impede  its  path.  Very  often  it  is  so  important  that  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  whole  people,  and  then,  if  they  ap¬ 
prove  it,  they  lend  it  a  momentum  before  which  difficulties  vanish. 
Members  who  wish  to  resist  are  informed  that  the  Bill  must  pass, 
upon  peril  of  their  seats,  and  accordingly  it  does  pass,  with  what 
seems  to  outsiders  unintelligible  ease.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  may  be  the  case  with  this  very  County  Government  Bill. 
It  is  certainly  desired,  ardently  desired,  by  all  Liberals,  and  if 
it  is  anything  like  as  thorough-going  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  im¬ 
plies,  it  will  be  so  popular  in  Ireland  that  the  Liberal  majori¬ 
ties  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  overwhelming.  Every 
clause  may  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  and  the  Tory  Lords,  merely  to  clear  the  Bill  out  of 
the  way  of  the  constituencies  before  the  election,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit.  In  this  case,  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  Bill  will  have  given  it  the  necessary  weight,  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke’s  hopefulness  will  have  been  based  not  only  upon 
temperament,  but  upon  reason. 

At  all  events,  his  is  not  the  cheeriness  of  a  man  who  goes  to 
battle  with  a  light  heart,  never  counting  up  the  cost.  It  is, 
we  hope,  going  to  be  a  mark  of  the  new  Radicals  that  they 
know  how  to  administer,  and  certainly  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  specimens  of  them,  the  hope  is 
justified.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  finished  up  his  weighty  speech 
by  a  statement  which  might  have  come  from  the  most 
effective  of  middle-aged  Permanent  Under-Secretaries.  He 
is  going  to  help  the  rehousing  of  the  poor  by  working  the 
existing  law.  He  is  quite  certain  that,  under  that  law,  much 
may  be  done  for  the  abolition  of  rookeries,  and  he  is  going  to 
doit.  He  has  asked  a  “local  authority,”  which  has  appar¬ 
ently  consented,  to  purchase  a  London  slum  under  its  com¬ 
pulsory  powers,  and  has  found  that  compensation,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  great  difficulty,  can  be  reduced  under  Torrens’s 
Act  to  reasonable  proportions.  Under  that  Act  he  can 
appoint  a  valuer,  “  who  must  take  into  consideration  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  property,  the  probable  duration  of  the  buildings  in 
their  existing  state,  and  the  state  of  their  repair.”  With  those 
data  fairly  taken  into  account,  such  buildings  will  be  cheap, 
the  local  authorities  are  willing  to  buy  cheap  buildings,  and 
the  rookeries  may  be  attacked  in  succession,  almost  without 
any  fresh  legislation.  That  is  true  administration,  and  our 
only  fear  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  quote  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
efficiency  as  a  reason  why  a  Municipality  for  London  is  really 
not  required.  It  is,  however,  the  efficient  man  who  says  that 
the  new  and  great  local  Assembly  is  absolutely  indispensable. 


LOUD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  ON  EGYPT. 

^ALE  confess  to  a  keen  disappointment  at  Lord  Randolph 
T  T  Churchill’s  Egyptian  speech.  We  have  hoped  against 
hope  that  this  young  man — who,  though  he  chose  to  present 
himself  as  a  sort  of  Puck  in  politics,  and  imitated  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
earliest  and  worst  manner,  and  countenanced  the  Parnellite3 
whenever  they  were  degrading  the  House  of  Commons,  had  in 


aim  some  “  go  ”  and  separateness — would  some  day  shake  off 
his  Harlequin  skin,  and  appear,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind, 
in  the  character  of  a  man  at  least  pretending  to  be  a  states¬ 
man.  He  was  said  to  be  ambitious,  known  to  be  audacious, 
and  he  possessed  that  first  of  useful  faculties,  the  power  of 
compelling  enemies  to  pay  him  some  degree  of  attention. 
He  might  have  developed  at  least  into  a  Parliamentary 
critic,  with  whose  outspoken  version  of  affairs  more 
reticent  and  solemn  politicians  would  always  have  to 
reckon.  That  hope  has  disappeared.  No  man  ever  could 
have  a  better  chance  than  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  en¬ 
joyed  in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday.  An  Edinburgh  audience,  if 
Tory,  will  hear  anything ;  and  if  Liberal,  is  so  earnestly 
Liberal,  that  the  wildest  attacks  upon  its  faith  will  only  produce 
a  smile.  He  had  for  his  subject  the  one  topic  upon  which  the 
Liberal  Government  is  open  to  scathing  criticism,  the  one  great 
experiment  it  has  made  which  has  hitherto  apparently  failed, 
the  one  portion  of  its  policy  which  has  landed  it  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  in  an  impasse  from  which  it  can  neither  honour¬ 
ably  retire  nor  profitably  advance.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  been  attacked  as  to  Egypt  most 
effectively,  and  best  attacked  by  a  rather  unconventional 
speaker.  There  are  plenty  of  things  to  be  said  about 
the  incapacity  of  the  Khedive,  which  hampers  us  at  every 
turn  ;  about  the  injustice  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation  ;  about 
the  effect  of  our  presence  in  strengthening  usurers  ;  about  the 
paralysis  of  administration  which  dual  government  produces  ; 
about  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  to  reinvigorate  the  morale 
of  the  Egyptian  Army  by  kindliness  and  attention  to  drill. 
We  have  re-established  the  Khedive,  and  he  is  powerless ;  “rein¬ 
vigorated  ”  the  Army,  and  it  cannot  defend  the  land  ;  reformed 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  nobody  can  get  any.  A  solid 
case,  requiring  answer,  could  have  been  made  out  against  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  in  Egypt ;  and  Lord  Randolph, 
of  all  men,  was  free  to  make  it.  He  was  not  bound  to  adhere 
to  Lord  Salisbury’s  ideas,  or  to  defend  Liberal  advice,  or  to  be 
faithful  towards  Tories,  or  to  be  tolerant  towards  Radicals  ; 
he  was  a  Free-lance,  able  to  utter  his  own  thought,  and 
certain,  if  the  thought  were  an  able  one,  or  even  a  clear  one, 
to  find  it  sufficiently  respected.  He  has  uttered  his  own 
thought,  and  it  will  be  years  before  he  is  again  believed  to  be 
capable  of  a  sound  one.  It  is  the  thought  of  a  schoolboy  of 
fifteen,  who  has  got  up  a  little  of  his  subject  by  two  nights’ 
study  of  a  half-understood  Blue-book,  but  who  knows  absolutely 
nothing  either  of  men  or  politics,  of  what  is  possible  and 
what  impossible,  of  what  Governments  attempt,  and  what, 
however  willing,  they  are  compelled  to  leave  alone.  His 
invective,  instead  of  being  an  ornament  of  debate,  is  hotter 
and  sillier  than  that  of  the  last  Irish  importation  ;  his  reason¬ 
ing  is  only  absurd  conclusions  from  imaginary  premises ;  and 
his  plan  is  as  foolish  as  if  he  had  proposed  to  solve  all  English 
Constitutional  difficulties  by  restoring  the  Heptarchy. 

Throughout,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  exaggerates  in  the 
style  of  some  Anarchist  who,  in  a  Parisian  wine-shop,  de¬ 
nounces  all  capitalists  as  blood-suckers  and  ail  politicians  as 
the  purchased  enemies  of  the  people.  Not  believing  Egypt  to 
be  the  route  to  India,  he  does  not  approve  interference  in  the 
country  ;  and  therefore  declares  that  Mr.  Gladstone  went  there 
only  as  the  agent  of  the  Bondholders,  that  he  struck  at  com¬ 
merce  by  bombarding  Alexandria,  by  occupying  Ismailia,  and 
by  devastating  the  country — the  latter  an  incident  which 
never  occui'red  ; — that  he  has  committed  “  a  great  crime,”  and 
“  that  he  has  returned  to  the  detestable  foreign  policy  which 
preceded  the  great  Reform  Bill.”  The  natural  conclusion  of 
that  outburst  is,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  never  to  have  gone 
to  Egypt  at  all,  a  conclusion  which  is,  at  least,  intelligible  and 
consistent ;  but  then,  perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  not  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  judgment,  was  wrong,  crimi¬ 
nally  Wrong,  in  entering  Egypt ;  and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have 
gone  there  as  the  ally  of  Arabi,  whom  the  French  or  the 
Turks  would  infallibly  have  put  down,  if  we  had  not.  Next, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  disapproves  the  selection  of  Tewfik 
as  the  instrument  of  government,  and  therefore  he  must  de¬ 
nounce  him  twice  over  as  the  vilest  of  mankind,  “  a  being  not 
worthy  the  name  of  man,’’ 'the  “author  of  the  massacre  of 
Alexandria,”  “  one  of  the  most  despicable  wretches  who  ever 
occupied  an  Eastern  throne,”  “  the  conspirator  against  lv 
father,  the  robber  of  his  family,  the  banisker  of  his  brother, 
the  dealer  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  the  betrayer  of  his  allies, 
of  his  Ministers,  and  of  his  country,  the  man  of  magic  and  of 
sorcery.”  Why  not  call  him  Caligula,  Gen.  Arnold,  and  the  Witch 
of  Endor  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it  ?  We  are  not  concerned  to 
defend  Tewfik,  who  is  obviously  a  rather  feeble  Egyptian  fellah, 
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possessed  of  passive  courage,  but  no  energy,  and  quite  unequal 
to  bis  place  in  the  world  ;  but  no  man  capable  of  becoming  a 
serious  politician  would  use  such  language  about  a  Sovereign 
who,  whatever  his  incapacities,  has  adhered  loyally  to  his 
alliance  with  the  British,  and  who  is  indispensable,  if  only  as 
an  instrument  to  avert  serious  disasters.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  however,  can  only  express  disapproval  by  imaginary 
accusations.  He  thinks,  apparently,  that  we  might  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  Egyptians  to  manage  the  cholera  better,  which  is 
possibly  true  ;  so  he  accuses  the  British,  first  of  taking  the 
cattle-plague  to  Egypt,  and  then,  when  it  had  produced  the 
cholera,  of  drawing  military  cordons  round  infected  places,  so 
that  no  doctors  could  get  in,  and  finally,  “  when  every 
Egyptian  who  had  to  die  was  dead,”  of  sending  too  late  a 
dozen  doctors  to  attend  the  people’s  funerals.  He  thinks,  as 
we  also  think,  that  the  restored  Pashas  executed  too  many 
people,  and  therefore  declaims  about  the  hundreds  whom  “  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Judges” — who  do  not  exist — “  have  either  hung  or 
condemned  to  penal  servitude,  or  sentenced  to  a  living  death 
in  the  regions  of  the  White  Nile.”  There  was  once  a  Bloody 
Assize  in  England,  and  that  was  bad,  and  therefore  William 
of  Orange  sent  Judge  Jeffreys  into  the  West. 

It  is  impossible  to  criticise  such  nonsense,  and  we  turn, 
therefore,  with  relief,  though  not  with  hope,  to  the  alternative 
policy  which  Lord  Randolph  may  have  to  suggest.  We  will 
do  him  the  credit  to  say  that,  unlike  most  of  his  party — if, 
indeed,  he  has  a  party,  and  is  not,  as  many  of  his  sentences 
suggest,  just  crossing  the  chasm  between  ultra-Toryism  and 
the  extremest  Radicalism — he  does  not  confine  himself 
to  abuse,  but  actually  suggests  a  policy.  And  his  policy 
is  to  admit  a  gigantic  blunder,  to  expel  the  Khedive  and  all 
his  followers,  and  to  decree  “the  recall  of  the  exile  from 
Ceylon,  the  resuscitation  of  the  National  party,  the  formation 
of  a  genuine  popular  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  shall 
be  placed  the  Prince,  either  native  or  European,  as  you  will, 
who  shall  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  constitutional,  enlightened, 
and  just.  I  advocate  a  great  rearrangement  and  reduction  of 
the  Egyptian  National  Debt,  and  a  clear  sweep  of  the  debts  of 
the  victimised,  the  bankrupt,  and  the  ruined  Fellaheen.  I 
advocate  the  placing  of  Egypt  under  the  guarantee  and 
guardianship  of  united  Europe,  so  that  no  one  single  Power 
shall  be  able  to  exercise  there  superior  influence  to  another,  so 
that  collective  authority  shall  restrain  individual  ambition. 
In  a  word,  I  advocate — I  plead  for — the  real  emancipation  of 
an  historic  land,  and  the  true  freedom  of  an  ancient  race.” 
The  Government  is  to  turn  its  back  upon  itself,  and  because 
it  was  wrong  to  go  to  Egypt,  it  is  to  stop  there  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  revolution, — to  secure  order  by  expelling 
the  legitimate  Government,  and  to  restore  freedom  by  re¬ 
storing  a  military  despot  to  the  control  of  the  country.  After 
all  our  efforts,  we  are  to  undo  our  work  ;  and  after  risking  war 
to  abolish  the  Dual  Control,  we  are  deliberately  to  turn  Egypt 
into  the  cockpit  of  European  diplomacy.  It  is  the  plan  of  a 
child,  who  does  not  know  Europe,  or  Egypt,  or  Englishmen, 
or  diplomacy,  or  war,  but  wishes  to  attract  attention  by  some 
proposition  at  once  bizarre,  annoying  to  his  audience,  and  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  such  a  child  we  at  last  believe  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  to  be.  He  has  had  one  of  the  greatest  chances  he  can 
ever  have  in  this  life,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett  would  have  used  it  better.  The  Member  for 
Eye  would  probably  have  advised  that  the  British  Fleet  should 
be  sent  to  capture  the  Mahdi  in  Kordofan,  but  at  least  he 
would  have  understood  that  the  one  miracle  which  was  never 
yet  accomplished  is  the  cancelling  of  the  past.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  does  not  understand  even  that,  and  screams  that 
the  misery  of  the  Egyptian  people  will  at  once  be  termi¬ 
nated,  if  only  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  criminal  of  criminals,  will 
exert  his  magic  power,  and  give  them  back  yesterday. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  versus  MR.  FORSTER, 

“  TT ARK,  hark,  I  hear  the  strain  of  strutting  Chanticleer  1” 
I  I  says  Ariel,  in  the  Tempest ;  and  the  ears  of  the 
canny  Scots  who  listened  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  speech 
of  Thursday  on  Ireland  must  have  been  assailed’  by  very 
similar  music.  Every  sentence  in  that  speech  has  a  strut 
in  it,  every  climax  is  a  crow.  But  the  remarkable  feature 
of  the  speech  is  that  its  best  part  consists  of  a  spoiled 
edition  of  Mr.  Leatham’s  recent  speech  at  Huddersfield, 
on  the  inviolability  of  the  Union  ;  while  it  concludes 
with  a  shrill  denunciation  of  the  Liberals  for  not  being 
guided  by  Lord  Hartington’s,  Mr.  Forster’s,  and  Mr.  Goschen’s 
view  of  the  Irish  question,  though  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Forster, 


whose  experience  of  Ireland  is  really  large,  has  supported  with  all 
the  great  weiglitof  hisauthority  the  very  policy  for  Ireland  which 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  describes  as  so  evil,  that  it  would,  in 
his  opinion,  he  better  even  to  return  to  power  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  “  as  wicked  and  as  stupid  as  their  foes  declare  them  to  be,” 
than  to  give  a  renewed  lease  of  power  to  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  part  purloined  from  Mr.  Leatham,  and 
spoiled  in  the  purloining,  first.  Mr.  Leatham,  as  our  readers 
will  remember — for  we  called  their  special  attention  to  his 
speech — made  the  following  declaration  on  the  Irish  question, 
on  October  23rd.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  gives  us  a  revised 
version  of  that  speech,  but  he  deliberately  spoils  it  of  its  weight 
in  the  revising  : — 

“  We  must  persist  in  our  policy  of  absolute  and  unfaltering  justice  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  no  trifling  about  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Union . Sincerely  as  I  am  attached  to  the  Liberal 

party,  and  warm  as  is  my  allegiance  to  those  who  lead  it,  I  would 
renounce  both,  rather  than  admit  that  upon  this  supreme  and  cardinal 
question  it  was  possible  to  give  way.  The  country  which  begins  to 
parley  with  its  own  dissolution  is  lost.  The  obligation  to  maintain 
the  body  politic  is  vital ;  it  is  this  which  made  the  Americans  of  the 
North  struggle  to  the  death  in  order  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  the 
same  obligation  compels  us.  To  maintain  their  great  America  whole 
and  indivisible,  the  Americans  of  the  North  changed  for  a  time  their 
whole  nature.  God  grant  that  it  may  never  be  necessary  for  us  to 
change  ourselves.  A  nation  of  uumartial  shopkeepers  and  of  patient 
farmers  became  at  once  the  most  resolute,  the  sternest,  and  perhaps 
the  fiercest  amongst  men.  They  flung  economy  to  the  winds  ;  they 
turned  their  backs  upon  prosperity;  steadfastly  they  looked  death  in 
the  face.  Is  it  nothing — a  sentiment  which  is  so  great  that  it  should 
so  seize  upon  a  whole  people  and  change  and  transform  them  at  its 
pleasure  ?  The  whole  world  trembled  with  the  shock  and  shuddered 
at  the  carnage.  But  they  saved  their  country.  And  so,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  save  ourselves.” 

Now,  observe  bow  Lord  Randolph  treats  that  masculine  and 
statesmanlike  passage  in  his  shrill  parody  : — 

“  l'n  this  difficulty  learn  a  lesson  from  the  United  States,  which 
possess  the  most  purely  democratic  Government  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  War  of  the  Secession  was 
caused  by  the  question  of  slavery.  This  is  a  great  error.  Slavery 
had  little  to  do  with  the  war — certainly  not  more  than  the  Irish 
Famine  had  to  do  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  cause  of 
the  war— that  long  and  bloody  war — was  the  demand  put  forward  by 
the  South  for  what  were  called  ‘  State  rights.’  Now,  ‘  State  rights  ’ 
were  very  plausible.  They  merely  meant  that  Virginia  -wanted  one 
sort  of  government,  Carolina  another,  and  Texas  a  third  ;  that  what 
was  suited  to  other  States  was  not  suited  to  them  ;  and  that  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Texas  should  be  governed  according  to  Virginian,  Caro¬ 
linian,  and  Texan  ideas . What  did  the  Northern  States  do 

with  these  demands  ?  Did  they  tamper  with  them,  palter  with  them, 
yield  to  them  little  by  little?  Not  they;  they  knew  that  ‘State 
rights’  were  death  to  the  Union;  they  knew  that  the  whole  future 
of  North  America  hung  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  ;  they 
said  ‘  No,’  shortly  and  simply,  and  they  fought.  Nor  did  they  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice.  If  there  was  a  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  loathed  war,  it  was  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States.  They 
carried  on  a  bloody  war  for  four  years.  If  there  was  a  people  on. the 
face  of  the  earth  who  dreaded  a  large  standing  army,  it  was  the 
citizens  of  the  Northern  States.  For  more  than  five  years  they 
maintained  a  military  force  of  over  balf-a-million  of  men.  If  there 
was  a  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  had  a  horror  of  debt, 
public  or  private,  it  was  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States.  They 
incurred  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  depreciated 
their  currency  70  per  cent.  If  there  was  a  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  who  loved  and  worshipped  their  Constitution,  with  all  its  l  ights 
and  liberties,  it  was  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States.  For  four 
years  and  more  they  suspended  that  Constitution,  and  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  the  dictatorship  of  one  man.  So  they  went  on  ;  they 
fought  for  four  years  ;  they  fought  desperately,  bloodily  ;  250,000 
men  lost  their  lives  in  the  fight ;  innumerable  towns,  and  villages, 
and  homesteads  blazed  and  were  destroyed;  wealth,  property,  credit 
went  down  and  vanished.  Still  they  fought,  aDd  at  last  they 
won.  ‘  State  rights  ’  were  conquered,  and  the  Union  emerged  trium¬ 
phant  from  that  awful  four  years’  battle.  And  who  will  say  now,, 
comparing  the  United  States  of  I860  with  the  United  States  of  1880, 
who  will  dare  to  say  that  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States  were 
not  right,  were  not  justified,  were  not  rewarded  ?” 

Now,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  may  be  excused  for  being  very- 
ignorant  about  the  American  Civil  War.  He  was  not  so  ofd, 
even  when  it  concluded,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  the  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  whose  style  he  sometimes 
emulates,  and  certainly  knew  even  less  of  the  United  States 
than  that  worthy.  But  he  should  not  lug  into  his  speeches 
statements  of  facts  on  which  he  happens  to  be  completely 
ignorant,  and  rear  a  great  superstructure  on  them.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  ridiculously  absurd  than  to  say  that  the 
South  fought  for  State  rights,  and  the  North  against  them. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  absolutely  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
State  rights.  If  the  South  had  stuck  to  their  State  rights 
alone,  the  North  would  not  have  moved  a  finger  against  them 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  even  though  the  whites 
had  clung  to  slavery  in  every  Southern  State.  But  the  South 
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was  not  content  with  State  rights.  It  wanted  to  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  free  extension  of  slavery,  and  to  insist  that 
slavery  should  be  as  fully  tolerated,  and  that  slaves  should 
be  as  easily  recovered  by  their  owners,  in  the  Free  States  as  in 
the  South.  Rather  than  concede  that,  the  North  fought, 
not  against  State  rights,  which  the  Southerners  had  to 
the  full,  and  have  had  restored  to  them  again  for  many 
years  back,  but  against  the  right  of  the  South  to 
dominate  the  whole  Union  with  their  policy  of  slavery. 
Rather  than  concede  that,  the  North  fought, — fought  on 
behalf  of  the  Constitution, — and  though  they  extinguished 
slavery  as  an  incident  of  the  war,  it  was  because  it  had  been 
notorious  that  it  was  slavery  which  had  prompted  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  the  South,  and  that  till  that  malignant  sting  was 
extracted,  the  South  would  never  respect  the  conditions  of  the 
Union.  Well,  what  bearing  has  all  this  on  the  Irish  question  ? 
A  very  clear  bearing,  but  one  absolutely  fatal  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  analogy.  Mr.  Leatham  said,  ‘  give  Ireland  absolutely 
the  same  rights  under  the  Constitution  as  England,  as  the 
South  had  the  same  rights  under  the  Constitution  as  the 
North  ;  but  then  tight,  rather  than  permit  her  to  violate  the 
Union,  of  which  equality  of  treatment  is  the  reasonable  con¬ 
dition.’  Lord  Randolph  says,  1  Deny  Ireland  the  same  rights 
under  the  Constitution  as  England,  and  then  fight  to  prevent 
her  gaining  the  same  rights and  he  probably  thinks  that  he 
is  saying  what  Mr.  Leatham  said,  in  a  better  form.  He  is 
really  advocating  the  one  injustice  which  would  make  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  authority  of  the  Empire  unreasonable,  and 
unjust.  And  yet  he  mimics  the  firm  and  patriotic  language 
of  the  man  who  had  insisted  first  on  treating  Ireland  as  we 
treat  ourselves,  and,  only  on  that  condition,  on  refusing  to 
Ireland  a  liberty  which  we  would  not  accord  to  any  portion  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  Lord  Randolph  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Forster, 
against  whom,  as  he  declares,  the  Liberal  Cabinet  “  conspired  ” 
and  ejected  him  from  their  ranks.  Mr.  Forster  is  the  one  un¬ 
answerable  witness  on  our  side.  In  the  masterly  speech  at 
Bradford,  which  we  criticised  at  length  last  week,  Mr.  Forster 
scouted  the  idea  that  we  could  afford  to  insist  on  the  Union,  if 
we  did  not  fulfil  in  spirit  the  condition  that  Ireland  should 
be  treated  in  that  Union  like  any  other  integral  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  any  man  understands  the  evil  lurking 
in  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement,  it  is  Mr.  Forster.  If  any  one 
knows  what  the  mischief  would  be  of  increasing  materially 
Mr.  Parnell’s  Parliamentary  strength,  it  is  Mr.  Forster. 
Yet  “  I  shall  be  told,”  says  Mr.  Forster,  “  ‘  You  will 
increase  the  number  of  Home-rulers,  and  Home-rule  will  be 
passed.’  Well,  Home-rule  will  be  passed  when  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  think  it  ought  to 
be  agreed  to.  But  did  the  members  for  Virginia  and  the 
members  for  Louisiana  force  the  disunion  of  the  American 
Union  ?  The  Members  for  the  various  parts  of  Ireland  will  not 
be  able  to  force  Home-rule  against  the  convictions  of  the  rest 

of  their  fellow-countrymen . What,  after  all,  is  the 

real  and  greatest  argument  against  separation  ?  It  is  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  both  islands  that  they  should 
be  one  country.  How  can  we  treat  them  as  one  country, 
unless  we  treat  them  with  equality  on  such  a  question  as  this 
of  the  franchise  ?  How  can  we  call  them  one  country,  if  we 
should  declare  that  the  Irish  franchise  should  be  partial  and 
artificial,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  the  masses 
from  participation,  and  that  the  English  and  Scotch 
franchises  should  be — as  I  trust  they  will  be — general 
and  impartial,  and  based  upon  the  grand,  gi'eat  principle  of 
hearthstone  suffrage  ?  ’’  What  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
cries  out  for  is  that  we  should  fight  to  the  death  to  keep 
Ireland  in  the  clutches  of  a  Power  which  absolutely  refuses 
to  give  her  that  equality  to  which,  under  the  Act  of  Union, 
she  is  entitled. 

Lord  Randolph  may,  perhaps,  say  that  he  protested  most 
strongly  against  the  idea  of  suspending  the  Parliamentary 
rights  of  Ireland.  No  doubt,  he  did.  But  though  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  suspending  the  Parliamentary  rights  which 
Ireland  already  has,  he  protested  also  most  strongly  against  ' 
conceding  anything  more  to  Ireland,  even  though  the  conces¬ 
sion  demanded  is  the  concession  of  something  already  enjoyed 
by  England, — like  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs, -  -and 
he  proposed,  by  way  of  set-off,  to  bribe  Ireland,  as  much  as  the 
Government  can  be  persuaded  to  bribe  her,  with  money  grants. 
In  other  words,  though  Lord  Randolph  would  not  incur  the 
scandal  of  establishing  a  despotism  in  Ireland,  he  would 
refuse  her  equality  in  one  breath,  offer  her  bribes  with  the 
next,  and  threaten  her  with  military  conquest  with  the  third 


if  she  did  not  accept  the  inequality  and  console  herself  with 
the  bribes.  A  baser  Irish  policy  we  can  hardly  conceive. 
And  for  our  own  parts,  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  any  one,  Tory,  Liberal,  or  Radical,  compounded  as  it  seems  to 
be  of  the  most  ignoble  elements  of  all  those  creeds.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  has  crowed  his  loudest  in  Edinburgh  ;  but 
now  the  din  is  over,  Midlothian  will  calmly  return  to  the 
Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  the  Tory  accuser  has  found  nothing  better  to  say 
against  it  than  was  contained  in  this  shrill  and  ignorant  speech. 


%  THE  WOES  OF  THE  SHOP-ASSISTANTS. 

THE  Daily  News  of  Monday  contained  a  terrible  disclosure 
of  the  miserable  conditions  in  which  labour  is  carried 
on  in  shops,  and  especially  in  the  shops  of  Retail  Drapers. 
“  Disclosure,”  indeed,  is  hardly  the  right  name  to  give  to 
this  statement,  for  disclosure  implies  previous  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  here  there  has  been  no  previous  concealment. 
We  have  been  told  it  all  before ;  we  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  it  ten  years  ago  as  we  are  to-day.  But  it  is 
this  very  fact  that  makes  the  statement  so  terrible.  A  whole 
generation — as  generations  are  counted  in  these  trades — has 
suffered  and  died,  or  has  lived  on  with  broken  health  and 
weakened  constitutions,  since  the  facts  were  first  made  known. 
The  common  delusion  that  when  once  the  great,  wise,  benevo¬ 
lent,  self-denying  British  public  has  its  attention  drawn  to 
undoubted  and  preventable  misery,  a  remedy  is  sure  to  be 
found,  has  once  more  been  dispelled.  The  hours  of  labour 
of  Shop  Assistants  are  no  shorter,  the  surroundings  in  which 
those  long  hours  are  passed  are  no  more  bearable,  than  they 
were  when  the  evil  was  first  pointed  out.  The  story  that  these 
young  men  and  women  tell  is  always  the  same.  Their  hours 
are  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  a  week,  they  have  no  half¬ 
holiday,  and  their  meals  have  to  be  taken  in  intervals  which, 
all  told,  do  not  amount  to  an  hour.  To  begin  work  at  eight 
every  morning,  and  go  on  till  half-past  nine  at  night,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  the  hour  of  closing  is  midnight ;  to 
remain  on  their  legs  all  this  time,  except  during  the  fifty  or 
sixty  minutes  into  which  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  have 
to  be  crowded ;  to  be  so  weary  on  the  Sunday  morning  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  passed  in  bed, — this  is  the  life 
which  all  the  witnesses  describe  themselves  as  leading.  To  many 
of  our  readers,  the  story  will  seem  incredible.  The  shops  with 
which  they  are  familiar  close  at  seven  on  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  at  two  on  Saturdays.  But  the  shops  with  which  they  are 
familiar  are  but  a  fraction  of  those  which  supply  London  with 
the  goods  it  wants.  Early  closing  may  be  the  rule  in  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  London,  though  even  here  it  is  so  only 
in  a  minority  of  shops ;  but  it  is  not  even  the  exception  in  the 
other  quarters.  If  all  traders  would  agree  to  keep  their  shops 
open  for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours,  the  thing  could  be 
done,  but  the  temptation  of  stealing  a  march  on  a  rival  is 
irresistible  ;  and  if  all  the  shops  in  London  were  closed  this 
afternoon,  some  of  them  would  be  opened  next  Saturday,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  the  customers  shut  out  from  the  rest. 
For  life,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  often  hard  even  to  the 
proprietors  of  these  shops,  though  not  hard  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  hard  to  their  assistants.  Competition  is  very  keen, 
and  in  many  cases  profits  are  small  and  uncertain  ;  and  when 
this  is  so,  the  temptation  to  make  these  profits  a  little  larger 
by  working  when  others  are  resting  is  extreme.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  these  shops  are  not  cruel  ;  they  are  only 
eager  and  careless.  Their  whole  thoughts  are  bent  upon 
making  both  ends  meet,  and  if  possible  overlap  ;  and  if 
they  often  succeed,  they  sometimes  fail,  and  while  they 
are  actually  working,  the  possibility  of  failure  is  what  is  most 
present  to  them.  It  is  of  no  use,  we  fear,  to  appeal  to  the 
owners  of  shops  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  Eman¬ 
cipation  must  come  from  without,  not  from  within  ;  from  the 
classes  which  supply  the  workers,  or  from  those  which  supply 
the  consumers,  or  from  the  Legislature,  which  represents 
both. 

As  regards  the  last  of  these  sources,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  help,  if  it  were  not- for  the  extreme  youth  of  many 
of  the  workers.  A  large  number,  it  is  said,  of  the  girls  em-  , 
ployed  in  shops  are  under  sixteen,  and  about  two-thirds  are 
under  twenty.  Fourteen  is  a  common  age  for  apprenticeship 
to  begin.  It  is  bad  enough  to  lead  the  life  just  described  when 
the  body  is  fully  developed,  but  it  is  worse  to  lead  it  when 
the  frame  is  still  incomplete  and  the  strength  imperfect.  The 
result  is  that  these  children — for  they  are  really  no  more 
than  children — die  off,  or  have  to  leave  in  broken  health.  The 
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shopkeeper  is  not  troubled  at  this,  for  be  knows  there  are 
plenty  more  where  these  came  from.  The  supply  is  constantly 
increasing.  Each  gap  is  filled  up  with  a  readiness  which,  if  they 
only  knew  what  is  before  them,  would  be  worthy  of  a  forlorn- 
hope.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  labour  of  children  and  young  people  in  factories  should 
not  be  equally  imposed  on  the  labour  of  children  and  young  people 
in  shops.  Or  rather,  there  is  only  one  reason, — the  increase  of 
inspection  that  this  would  involve.  We  are  not  at  all  blind  to 
the  mischief  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  those  who  are 
watching,  and  those  who  are  being  watched,  divide  the  world 
between  them  ;  but  where  children  are  concerned,  inspection 
seems  the  only  thing  that  can  meet  the  case.  They  cannot 
help  themselves ;  the  choice  lies  between  making  laws  for  their 
special  benefit,  and  letting  them  go  altogether  uncared  for. 
Now,  a  law  which  only  allows  a  helpless  person  to  help  him¬ 
self  is  but  a  mockery  of  a  law  ;  consequently,  a  law  designed  to 
protect  children  must  be  worked  by  Inspectors.  A  Bill  is  to 
be  brought  forward  next  Session  which  will  extend  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  to  shops  of  all 
kinds,  and  if  the  measure  goes  no  further  than  this,  it  will  be 
worthy  of  all  support.  Where  women  are  concerned,  the 
situation  is  surrounded  with  difficulty  ;  but  where  children  are 
concerned,  it  is  all  plain  sailing. 

Still,  the  protection  of  children,  though  it  would  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  a  cure,  would  not  do  very  much.  As  child- 
labour  became  less  available,  adult  labour  would  supply  its 
place,  and  for  this  form  of  the  evil,  legislation  can  furnish  no 
cure.  Nor,  we  fear,  is  any  help  to  be  looked  for  in  the  quarter 
from  which  it  has  come  to  the  skilled  artisan.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  of  Trades  Unionism  has  been  the  much  decried 
limitation  which  it  imposes  on  the  number  of  apprentices. 
In  view  of  the  insuperable  objections  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  any  general  check  upon  population,  great  good  is  done 
by  any  check  imposed  upon  its  increase  in  particular  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  this  way,  some  trades,  at  all  events,  are  lifted 
above  the  miserable  level  at  which  all  would  otherwise  be 
kept.  But,  for  the  application  of  Unionism,  there  must  be  a 
demand  for  skill  in  the  workman.  If  the  knowledge  how  to 
serve  in  a  shop  could  only  be  imparted  by  those  already 
serving  there,  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  the 
shop  population  down.  As  it  is,  they  are  powerless  to  do 
this,  because  they  have  nothing  to  impart  which  cannot  be 
equally  well  learnt  without  them.  The  only  remedy  that 
we  can  suggest  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  imperfect  one. 
But  when  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  had,  even  an  imperfect 
remedy  is  better  than  none.  It  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
those  employed  in  shops,  by  bringing  the  trade  into  discredit. 
The  almost  universal  cry  of  those  thus  employed  is  that  they 
wish  they  had  gone  into  any  other  employment,  no  matter 
what.  “  Should  never  think,”  says  a  forewoman,  aged  twenty- 
eight,  “  of  going  into  a  shop,  if  she  had  to  begin  again.  Would 
rather  be  a  servant  in  a  good  family.”  “  Wishes,”  says  a 
draper’s  assistant,  “  that  he  had  stayed  in  the  country,  instead 
of  coming  here,  to  slave  every  hour  that  God  sends,  in  a  close 
and  unhealthy  shop.”  Now,  something,  we  think,  might  be 
attempted  to  make  warning  do  the  work  of  experience.  In 
country  villages,  for  example,  the  parson  and  the  parson’s  wife 
i  might  speak  to  parents  of  the  folly  of  sending  their  girls  to 
London  shops,  as  a  more  genteel  employment  than  domestic  or 
'  farm  service.  They  would  have  an  ample  supply  of  texts,  and 
if  they  used  their  opportunities  well,  they  might  keep  a  good 
many  girls  in  the  country  who  now  flock  to  London.  The 
Managers  of  the  Shop  Hours’  League  might  themselves  do 
something  in  this  way.  Such  plain  accounts  of  what  life  in 
shops  is  as  that  which  Mr.  Sutherst,  the  President,  gives  in 
the  Daily  Neics  might  be  scattered  liberally  over  the  country. 
When  the  object  is  to  distribute  telling  statements  of  plain 
facts  as  widely  as  possible,  fly-sheets  are  not  at  all  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  neglected.  They  often  take  more  hold  of  the  poor 
than  either  books  or  newspapers.  We  fear  that  the  Treasury 
of  the  Shop  Hours’  League  is  not  as  full  as  we  should  like  to 
see  it,  but  in  the  long-run  we  believe  that  this  might  prove  a 
very  profitable  mode  of  spending  such  money  as  the  League 
may  have.  Another  plan  which,  if  it  were  energetically 
worked,  might  effect  some  improvement,  is  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  poor  to  help  the  poor.  It  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  the 
shops  at  which  the  rich  deal  that  are  now  the  greatest  sinners 
in  the  matter  of  hours.  Well-to-do  people  do  not  want  to  shop 
after  seven  o’clock,  and  by  this  time  they  are  pretty  well  used 
to  the  Saturday  half -holiday.  It  is  the  poor  who  habitually 
shop  at  night,  and  for  whom  Saturday  is  the  busiest  day  in 
the  week.  If  urgent  and  constant  appeals  were  made  to  them 


in  the  newspapers  they  read,  at  public  meetings  held  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  dwell,  by  deputation  to  the  Unions  which  have 
influence  over  them,  late  shopping,  except  on  Saturdays,  might 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  injury  to  their  own  class.  If  this  could 
be  brought  about,  late  shopping  would  be  doomed.  Saturdays 
we  would  leave  them  with  little  or  no  diminution,  but  if  hours 
were  shortened  on  other  days,  and  a  half-holiday  secured,  say, 
on  Mondays,  the  change  for  the  better  would  be  very  marked. 
The  protection  of  children  by  law  ;  the  creation,  for  the  benefit 
of  adults,  of  a  healthy  class  opinion  ;  and  the  lessening,  by 
information  and  argument,  of  the  influx  from  the  country 
into  London, — these  are  the  three  objects  at  which  those  who 
wish  to  bring  about  a  reform  will  do  well  to  aim. 


CANON  LIDDON  ON  SECULABISM. 

Ci  ANON  LIDDON,  in  the  fine  sermon  preached  last  Sunday 
l  in  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  comparative  influence  exerted  by  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  on  the  quality  and  energy  of  human  con¬ 
duct,  maintained  most  justly,  we  believe,  that  spiritual  faith 
much  more  than  counterbalances,  in  the  stimulus  it  lends  to 
human  activity,  even  that  loss  of  secular  energy  which  the 
time  spent  in  religious  exercises  appears  to  entail.  “  It  may 
well  be,”  he  said,  “  that  a  man  who  is  undisturbed  by  any  sight 
of  the  eternal  future  might  thus  get  through,  after  his  fashion, 
more  manual  or  mental  work  having  reference  only  to  this  life, 
than  a  man  who  believes  what  the  Christian  revelation  tells 
him  about  a  life  after  death.  But  this  admission  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  moral  enrichment  of  life  which  is  the  fruit 
of  sincere  faith  in  a  future  existence.  The  ground  which 
might  appear  to  be  won  for  this  world  by  saving  thought 
and  time,  against  the  demands  which  the  future  world 
must  make  on  them,  would  be  lost  by  the  absence  of  those 
commanding  motives  which  belief  in  another  life  supplies.  The 
things  that  are  not  seen — Almighty  God  and  the  eternal  future 
— make  large  demands  upon  the  head  and  heart;  they  also,  or 
rather  thereby,  make  the  kindred  duties  of  this  life  serious  and 
noble,  since  all  are  a  preparation  for  that  which  is  to  follow. 
There  is  a  scene  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  is  apparently 
related  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  with  the  view  of  impressing 
this  upon  us.  St.  John  tells  us  how,  ‘  Jesus,  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was 
come  from  God  and  went  to  God,’— with  his  thoughts  resting 
on  these  vast  subjects  of  contemplation,  did  what  ? — ‘he  riseth 
from  supper  and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and  took  a  towel  and 
girded  himself.  After  that  he  poureth  water  into  a  basin,  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciples’  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with 
the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded.’  No  duty  is  too  humble 
to  be  inspired  by  the  grandest  conviction  as  its  ruling 
motive.  No  faith  is  too  sublime  to  consecrate  any  por¬ 
tion  of  a  life-work  that  is  meant  for  eternity . 

Positivism  may  say,  if  it  will,  as  it  watches  us  Christians 
kneeling  before  the  altars  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Crucified, 
*  See  how  these  men  waste  time  which  might  be  given  to  social, 
economical,  sanitary,  moral  improvements.’  But  if  man  does 
not  cease  to  exist  at  death,  we  are  working  on  a  basis  of  fact 
which  Positivism  ignores.  Let  us  kneel  on.  Let  us  kneel  on, 
for  most  assuredly  the  time  is  not  lost ;  we  gain  more  in  moral 
power  than  we  lose  in  minutes  or  hours.  Heaven  irradiates, 
with  a  meaning  not  otherwise  to  be  had,  the  monotonous 
drudgery  of  many  an  earthly  lot ;  and  it  is  better,  in  the  long- 
run,  for  ‘  the  things  that  are  seen  ’  that  we  should  thus  look  mainly 
at  the  ‘  things  that  are  not  seen.’  ”  Canon  Liddon  has  hardly 
ever  said  anything  with  nobler  and  simpler  eloquence  than  this. 
And  though  we  cannot  in  any  way  emulate  the  power  of  his 
language,  we  may  illustrate  his  teaching  from  one  or  two  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view  which  it  did  not  enter  into  his  line  of 
thought  to  include. 

Although,  then,  a  gain  of  faith  is  a  gain  of  power  for  this  world, 
no  les^  than  the  other,  it  is  not  a  gain  of  power  in  that  sense  in 
which  it  is  a  gain  of  power  laboriously  to  pump  up  water  which 
you  wish  to  spread  far  and  wide,  to  a  height  from  which  it  will, 
by  the  mere  pressure  of  its  descending  column,  distribute  itself 
to  all  the  needful  centres.  That  is  not  Canon  Liddou’s  mean¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  fine  illus¬ 
tration  he  gave  of  it.  Faith  is  no  artificial  heightening  of 
emotion  in  order  that  it  may  be  equal  to  the  tasks  required  of 
it.  That  would  be  the  sceptic’s  view  of  faith,— a  useful  but 
manufactui'ed  fiction,  not  the  Christian’s  view  of  it,  namely,  a 
recognition  of  revealed  truth.  Canon  Liddon’s  lesson  we  take  to 
be  this,— that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  a  man  believes  in  the 
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Christian  revelation  or  rejects  that  belief, — whether  he  agrees 
with  Canon  Liddon,  or  ranges  himself  with  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  as  an  ardently  religious  Positivist,  or  scoffs  at  all 
religion  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  he  cannot  rid  himself  of  the 
impression,  which  is  ingrained  deep  in  the  facts  of  his  inmost 
nature,  that  the  manner  of  life  which  would  be  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  secular  view  of  things,  —  the  easy-going 
manuer  of  life  which  weighs  the  value  of  our  lot  by  mea¬ 
suring  its  known  pains  against  its  known  enjoyments, — 
is  not  the  true  one ;  that,  however  j'ou  may  account  for  it, 
the  man  who  trifles  with  life, —  as  life  ought  to  be  trifled  with 
if  the  visible  part  of  life  were  all,— is  ignoring,  or  trying  to 
ignore,  one  of  the  most  constant  and  inevitable  warnings  to 
which  our  nature  is  subjected,  and  only  deserves  to  be  treated 
as  a  man  hiding  from  himself.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  secularist  as 
he  is,  admitted  this,  as  we  ourselves,  we  believe,  pointed  out, 
when  reviewing  his  book  on  “  The  Basis  of  Ethics  and  as  Mr. 
Goldwiu  Smith,  in  the  very  striking  article  published  in  the 
December  Contemporary ,  has  eloquently  reminded  us.  Mr. 
Stephen  expressly  declares  that  secnlaristic  ethics  can  say 
no  more  than  this, — “  Be  good,  if  you  would  be  happy,”  adding, 
however,  “  in  an  emphatic  aside,  ‘  Be  not  too  good.’  ”  Yet  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  is  obviously  not  in  the  least  satisfied  with  his 
secular  ethics,  for  he  does  not  echo  on  his  own  account  the  advice, 
“  Be  not  too  good indeed,  he  evidently  despises  it,  though 
he  does  not  in  the  least  know  where  to  find  the  intellectual 
leverage  with  which  to  justify  the  contempt  he  feels  for  those 
who  adopt  it.  Well,  that  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  we  mean. 
Even  those  to  whom  the  vision  of  what  Christ  revealed  is  no 
vision  at  all, — nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, — are  often  just 
as  much  pressed  upon  by  the  obligations  of  the  eternal  world  as 
those  who  recognise  it  in  full.  Some  of  them  no  doubt  con¬ 
trive,  by  continually  turning  away  their  attention  from  the 
burden,  to  make  the  least  of  it,  and  get  as  much  distraction  in 
the  world  as  they  can  ;  others  are  rendered  simply  restless  and 
feverish  by  it,  and  plunge  into  fictitious  religions  with  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  ;  or  into  ambiguous  moral,  social,  and  poli¬ 
tical  movements  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  but  all  who  have  any 
sensitiveness  to  social  obligations  at  all,  do  practically  recog¬ 
nise  that  human  life  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  made  a  trivial 
affair  of;  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  pressure  of  obliga¬ 
tion  resting  on  it  which,  whatever  your  theory  of  life,  you 
must  feel,  and,  if  you  are  honest,  recognise ;  that  you  can 
only  satisfy  your  own  heart  by  treating  life  as  if  it  were 
vastly  more  important  than,  on  the  common  secular  theory, 
it  ought  to  be ;  and  that  the  man  who  is  willing  to  accept 
the  utilitarian  form  of  the  command,  ‘  Be  good,  if  you  would  be 
happy,  but  be  not  too  good,’  is  a  person  whom,  whether  you 
are  bound  to  justify  him  or  not  in  theory,  you  can  only  pity 
and  despise  in  practice. 

Nevertheless,  Canon  Liddon’s  position,  that  the  Christian,  and 
the  Christian  alone,  really  husbands  to  the  utmost  the  force 
derived  from  this  supreme  pressure  of  invisible  thiugs  upon 
the  heart,  seems  to  us  strictly  true.  The  Positivist  recog¬ 
nises,  but  rationalises  it,  explains  it  away,  in  fact,  as  due  to 
ideals  which,  when  we  come  to  look  at  them  closely,  disclose 
nothing  but  an  “  infinite  sigh  of  the  human  heart,”  as  one 
of  the  earliest  Pantheists  termed  ‘God;’  and  no  one  can  long 
continue  to  fulfil  strenuously  an  obligation  which  he  refers 
to  nothing  more  potent  and  more  permanent  than  a  sigh  of 
the  heart,  infinite  or  finite.  The  better  kind  of  Secularist 
recognises  it  chiefly  iu  the  heat  and  restlessness  with  which  he 
tries  to  sweep  away  injustice,  seeing  that  injustice  not  swept 
away  in  the  life-time  of  the  living,  is,  for  them,  in  his  belief,  never 
swept  away  at  all.  And  unfortunately,  heat  and  restlessness 
of  feeling  are  just  the  least  favourable  of  all  conditions  for 
coping  with  and  removing  injustice.  It  is  really  only  the 
theologian  who  is  convinced  iu  his  inmost  heart  that  justice  and 
righteousness,  though  defeated  temporarily,  can  only  be  defeated 
temporarily  in  order  to  triumph  for  eternity,  who  can  bring  to 
the  war  with  evil  at  once  that  absolute  trust,  and  that  calm¬ 
ness  under  disappointment,  which  give  the  best  guarantee  of 
victory. 

The  real  difference  between  the  believer  in  the  Christian 
revelation,  the  half -believer,  and  the  unbeliever,  is  this, — that 
while  all  of  them,  if  in  any  degree  good  men,  fight  boldly  in  the 
battle  against  evil,  only  the  first  has  absolute  confidence  that 
the  obligation  under  which  he  is  laid  to  fight  it,  is  a  sure  guar¬ 
antee  of  final  success.  That  secret  pressure  on  the  will  which  the 
Others  obey  with  hope  at  best,  and  with  despondency  at  worst, 


faith  obeys  gladly,  as  the  soldier  obeys  the  call  of  a  General  by 
whom  he  has  been  led  again  and  again  to  victory.  Faith  is  not, 
however,  the  power  itself,  but  the  right  understanding  of  the 
source  whence  the  power  comes.  The  sense  of  obligation  itself 
descends  on  every  will  which  is  open  to  the  appeal  of  good  ;  but 
while  the  unbeliever  is  fevered  by  it,  and  made  far  too  restless 
for  cool  and  careful  conflict.;  while  the  half-believer  is  rendered 
only  wistfully  hopeful  by  it,  and  lives  on  the  strength  of  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  often  feeble  aspirations, — the  genuine  believer  is  steeled 
against  all  discouragement,  knowing  that  eternity  is  long  enough 
to  give  the  true  interpretation  to  temporary  failure,  and  the  true 
significance  to  all  success. 


THE  INFALLIBILITY  OF  EXPERTS. 

T  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  for  a  man  to  have  a  confirmed 
habit  of  lucid  statement,  or  such  a  command  of  words  that 
his  meaning  can  never  be  mistaken.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cole¬ 
ridge  is  distinguished  for  that  command,  and  often  as  it  has 
assisted  him  in  life,  on  Saturday  it  betrayed  him.  Subtle  as 
the  thought  was  which  he  had  to  express  upon  the  most  material 
evidence  in  the  Belt  case,  he  did  express  it  with  admirable  clear¬ 
ness,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  educated  public  understood 
him  thoroughly,  and  with  unusual  unanimity  decided  that, 
whatever  his  accuracy  in  the  case  before  him,  he  was  wrong  in 
his  general  principle.  The  issue  left  to  the  Jury  in  that  case 
mainly  depended  upon  a  single  question  of  evidence.  Could 
Mr.  Belt  impart  to  a  piece  of  sculpture  that  artistic  quality, 
that  impress  of  something  spiritual  and  beyond  mechanical 
skill,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  certain  works  professedly 
his,  with  which  he  had  secured  orders,  and  as  undoubtedly 
did  not  belong  to  other  works  which  were  certainly  of  his  doing. 
Mr.  Belt’s  Counsel,  understanding  juries,  produced  in  his  favour 
witnesses  “  of  good  social  standing  ” — that  is,  witnesses  likely  to 
be  disinterested  and  truthful — who  saw  him  actually  at  work 
without  help  upon  the  disputed  works  in  question.  That  they  did 
so  see  him  repeatedly  and  continuously  is  beyond  demur,  and 
indeed  is  not  denied  either  by  counsel  or  by  the  bitterest 
partisans.  In  answer  to  this,  his  assailant’s  Counsel  produce,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  Academy,  an  entire  bod}'-  of  experts  in  Art, 
who,  giving  evidence  under  compulsion,  and  being  wholly  dis¬ 
interested,  declare  that  the  alleged  fact  is  an  impossibility,  that 
if  Mr.  Belt  did  those  busts,  which  nobody  doubts,  he  most  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  do  the  busts  disputed.  The  artistic  quality,  the 
mental  impress,  the  quid  minim,  which  is  as  patent  to  them  as 
the  correctness  of  a  note  is  patent  to  those  who  understand 
music,  is  present  in  one  set  of  works,  and  wanting  in  the  other 
set.  It  could  not  have  been  so  wanting  in  a  man  competent  to 
do  the  work  which  attracted  orders,  and  was  wanting  in  the 
undisputed  work,  and  therefore  Mr.  Belt  could  not  have  done 
both.  He  must  choose,  and  as  he  certainly  did  the  poor  work, 
he  as  certainly  did  not  do  the  work  of  artistic  merit.  The 
Academy  was  all  on  one  side,  but  the  Judge  and  Jury  rejected 
the  experts’  evidence,  and,  mainly  upon  this  ground,  a  new  trial 
was  demanded. 

The  positive  result  of  the  application  is  a  compromise  which, 
though  accepted,  may  break  down,  and  upon  which  we  have, 
therefore,  nothing  to  say,  except  that  it  is  a  sensible  compromise ; 
but  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  in  his  judgment,  which  was 
wholly  for  a  new  trial,  laid  down  a  doctrine  which  concerns  all 
artists  and  all  literary  men,  and  which  certainly  is  one  of  exceed¬ 
ing  breadth.  It  is  nothing  less  than  this, — that,  as  regards  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  artistic  quality,  the  mental 
impress,  in  a  work  of  art,  the  evidence  of  experts  must  override 
that  of  any  other  witnesses,  even  of  those  who  have  seen  the 
work  done,  and  must  be  considered  final.  We  give  the  words 
as  reported  in  the  Times : — “  Now,  the  character  of  genuineness 
of  works  of  art  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  matter  of  opinion. 
Anything,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion 
as  to  which  men  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves. 
But  a  knowledge  of  art  is  like  a  knowledge  of  science;  it  is 
matter  of  education  and  experience ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  might  almost  as  well  disbelieve  a  body  of  astronomers,  who 
tell  you  that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun  stands  still,  on  the 
ground  that  very  eminent  members  of  society  tell  you,  as  a  fact, 
that  they  have  seen  the  earth  stand  still  and  the  sun  rise  up  in 
the  east  and  go  down  in  the  west,  as  disbelieve  a  body  of  great 
artists  who  tell  you  that  the  same  man  did  not  make  two  works 
of  art,  because  persons  very  high  in  the  social  scale,  but  with  no 
knowledge  or  training  iu  art,  tell  you  as  a  fact  that  they  saw 
the  same  man  at  work  upon  them.  It  is  what  I  think  (with 
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deference)  the  fallacy  of  opposing  ‘fact’  to  ‘ opinion  ’  in  this 
matter  that  constitutes,  to  my  mind,  the  error  of  the  summing- 
up  of  my  learned  brother,  and  which  has  led  the  jury  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
one  fact  is  worth  twenty  opiuious,  ‘  fact  ’  and  1  opinion  ’  being 
each  used  iu  its  proper  sense.  But  the  words  are  not  used  iD 
their  proper  sense,  if  ‘  fact  ’  is  confined  to  the  physical  fact  of 
working  manually  on  a  bust,  and  the  scientific  conclusion 
of  a  body  of  men  as  to  an  artistic  fact  is  called  ‘  opinion.’  It 
is  not  ‘  opinion  ’  at  all ;  it  is  evidence  of  fact.”  That  is  surely 
a  dangerously  wide  dictum,  for  it  amounts  to  this, — that  no 
evidence  whatever  can  overthrow  the  evidence  of  experts,  and 
would  involve  this  extraordinary  conclusion, — that  if  Mr.  Belt 
had  executed  a  bust  from  first  to  last  in  Lord  Coleridge’s  pre¬ 
sence,  and  the  Academicians  testified  that  he  could  not  have 
executed  it,  its  artistic  finality  being  too  great  for  him,  Lord 
Coleridge  would  have  been  bound  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
execute  it.  In  presence  of  the  “  fact”  stated  by  such  a  body, 
his  own  eyesight  would  be  no  evidence  at  all.  Will  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  go  quite  that  length,  and  if  not,  why  should  he 
declare  other  evidence,  admittedly  honest,  to  be  so  absolutely 
untrustworthy  ?  If,  indeed,  he  would  reject  himself  as  witness, 
he  is  consistent,  and  most  complimentary  to  the  critical  power 
of  the  Academy ;  but  then,  does  he  not  push  the  limits  of 
that  faculty,  which,  no  doubt,  exists  often  in  high  perfec¬ 
tion,  beyond  right  reason  ?  It  seems  to  us  he  does,  for 
not  to  press  further  an  argument  which,  though  unanswerable, 
will  be  said  to  be  ad  captandum,  Lord  Coleridge’s  extreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  experts  would  involve  a  denial  of  the  possible  occa¬ 
sionalness  of  genius,  the  conceivable  chance  of  a  man  existing 
who  could  do  under  one  set  of  circumstances  what  he  could  not 
do  under  another  set.  An  artist  of  that  kind  might  give  us,  say, 
to-day,  a  soulless  bust  of  the  Queen,  a  work  absolutely  lacking 
everything  but  mechanical  ingenuity  ;  and  next  month  produce  a 
bust  of  Mr.  Tennyson  instinct  with  the  artistic  somewhat  which 
differentiates  art  from  manufacture.  Surely  the  possibility  of  such 
intermittent  power  has  always  been  acknowledged.  The  writer  is 
unwilling  from  self-distrust  to  quote  examples  from  the  domain 
of  Art,  but  he  certainly  believes  that  Haydon’s  fame  and  failure 
are  best  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  has  seen  pictures  by 
far  greater  artists  than  he  which  were  unrecognisable.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  so  in  literature.  There  is  not  a  living  poet  who  has 
not  produced  verses  of  which  critics  depending  on  their  faculty 
alone  would  not  have  said,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  be  their 
author  whom  he  might,  he  certainly  was  not — their  real  author. 
Criticism  is  only  opinion,  even  in  extreme  cases,  and  if  Miss 
Braddon  and  her  publisher  swore  that  she  wrote  “Middle- 
march,”  and  four  or  five  trustworthy  amanuenses  swore  that 
she  dictated  it  to  them  two  years  before  its  appearance  in  print, 
we  could  not,  on  the  testimony  of  her  other  novels  alone,  swear 
that  she  did  not.  Suppose,  to  put  a  vulgar  supposition,  that 
an  artist  were  one  of  those  men  whom  nothing  but  a  prospect 
of  competition,  or  of  large  gain,  or  the  stimulus  of  wine,  woke 
out  of  a  certain  machine-like  habit,  or  induced  to  put  any 
mind  into  his  work  at  all.  Such  persons  undeniably  exist 
in  literature,  as  we  can  testify;  and  why  should  they  not 
exist  also  in  art?  That  error  iu  such  criticism  of  experts  is  in¬ 
frequent  and  improbable  must  be  admitted  heartily,  but  that 
it  is  impossible,  so  impossible  that  criticism  ought  to  override 
direct  and  unsuspected  evidence,  is  too  wide  a  doctrine.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  would  hardly  lay  that  down  about  any 
individual  artist,  however  great,  and  what  is  an  Academy,  except 
a  collection  of  individuals  trained  in  such  matters  to  think  very 
much  the  same  thoughts  ? 

Let  us  take  the  commonest  of  all  kinds  of  evidence  by  experts. 
The  art  of  M.  Chabot  and  his  confreres  is,  in  substance,  a 
power  of  criticism  exactly  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  though  applied  over  a  more  limited  field.  M.  Chabot 
is  incessantly  studying  handwritings,  he  knows  precisely  the 
differences  of  artistic  quality  in  them,  and  he  can,  we  imagine, 
produce  most  handwritings  himself.  Well,  suppose  M.  Chabot 
and  three  other  experts  of  equal  rank  swear  to  Dr.  Benson’s 
signature,  and  the  Archbishop  swears  that  it  was  not  his, 
which  would  Lord  Coleridge  believe?  The  experts  would  be 
scorched  up,  in  his  judgment;  yet  what  do  they  lack  to  evoke 
confidence  in  their  testimony  which  Academicians  possess  ? 
Experience  P  It  is  all  on  M.  Chabot’s  side.  The  power  of 
criticism  ?  It  has  been  shown  and  justified  by  subsequent 
confessions  in  a  hundred  Courts.  Scientific  knowledge  ? 
M.  Chabot’s  art  is  nearer  a  science,  resting  as  it  does  on 


calculations  which  are  always  the  same,  than  criticism 
either  in  literature  or  art  can  possibly  claim  to  be.  Yet 
M.  Chabot’s  evidence  would  be  rejected,  and  properly  re¬ 
jected,  in  the  face  of  evidence  morally  much  stronger.  It  would 
be,  in  fact,  opinion,  and  though  usually  right,  so  usually  as  to 
create  a  violent  presumption  in  its  favour,  is  not  entitled  to  that 
infallibility  which  Lord  Coleridge,  on  his  own  principle,  must 
claim  for  it.  It  was  necessary,  and  very  right,  for  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  point  out  that,  iu  his  judgment,  in  this  case 
the  violent  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Academicians  out¬ 
weighed  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  who,  of  course,  could  not 
say  they  saw  the  spiritual  impress  given  ;  but  in  his  effort  to  do 
this  effectively,  he  has  been  led  to  say  something  far  too  strong. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

— — 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  ELECTORAL  RIGHTS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “  J.  J.  H.  S.,”  which  appears  in  the  Spectator 
of  Dec.  8th,  shows  that  the  real  drift  of  my  former  communica¬ 
tion  was  not  quite  apparent.  I  intended  my  remarks  to  relate 
to  the  non-attaiument  of  a  voting  qualification  by  successive 
occupations  in  different  constituencies.  For  instance,  a  change 
of  occupation  from  Fleet  Street  to  the  Strand  would  cancel  a 
partial  qualification  obtained  in  the  former  place.  When  we 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Michaelmas  is  a  favourite  time  for 
change  of  residence,  and  that  persons  commencing  an  occupa¬ 
tion  then  could  not  be  registered  until  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty-one  months,  and  could  not  vote  under  that  registration 
until  the  following  year,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  twelve  months’ 
voting  qualification  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  mere 
payment  of  rates  for  twelve  months.  You,  Sir,  have  often 
pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  enfranchising  those  who  do  not 
value  a  vote,  and  there  I  think  your  readers  will  agree  with  you. 
The  question,  however,  which  1  have  here  raised  was  first 
brought  to  my  notice,  with  any  force,  at  a  public  meeting  of 
working-men  who  wTere  most  anxious  to  become  voters,  but 
whose  employment  necessitated  frequent  removals  into  different 
constituencies. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

December  12th.  Rowland  Estcourt. 


OXFORD  AND  THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 

| To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  relate  a  short  anecdote  illustrative 
of  the  wise  positiou  taken  in  your  recent  article  on  “  Agnostic 
Examinations  in  Religion”  ? 

I  well  remember  what  happened  when  I  went  in  for  my  own 
examination  in  the  Articles  at  Oxford  twelve  years  ago.  One 
of  the  ablest  scholai's  in  my  college,  a  Dissenter,  went  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  him,  though  an  earnest  and  sincere  man,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  were  matters  of  the  most  undisguised 
amusement.  So  confident  did  he  feel  of  sympathy  on  this  point, 
that  he  even  had  the  audacity  to  communicate  his  views  to  his 
Examiner  in  the  Preliminary  College  Examination,  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  University.  “  Don’t  you  think,  Sir,” 
said  the  candidate  to  his  examiner,  “  that  these  Articles  are 
really  very  amusing  P  ”  A  frown  for  the  sake  of  decency,  and 
a  slight  remonstrance,  followed  this  free  expression  of  opinion  ; 
but  it  was  a  perfectly  open  secret  that  the  examiner  agreed  with 
the  candidate. 

May  the  Church  of  England  speedily  realise  that  examinations 
conducted  in  this  spirit  are  indeed  perilous  to  the  interests  of 
religion. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Country  Clergyman. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  a  Nonconformist  minister,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Spectator,  I  am  delighted  to  find  an 
article  on  the  “  Horton  ”  case  without  your  usual  covert  sneer  at 
Dissenters.  You  seem,  this  week,  unusually  benevolent,  all 
round.  You  certainly  have  cast  the  shield  of  that  “  charity 
which  thiuketh  no  evil”  over  the  country  parsons,  who  rushed 
in  such  great  numbers  to  veto  Mr.  Horton’s  appointment.  I 
should  be  glad  to  agree  with  yon,  that  “  intolerance  ”  had  little 
to  do  with  the  matter.  But  the  principal  arguments  used  by 
Mr.  Horton’s  opponents  forbid,  I  think,  such  a  conclusion.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  entire  tone  of  the  controversy,  that  the 
victory  in  Convocation  was  largely  an  anti- Dissenter  s'  triumph. 
When  once  it  was  known  that  Convocation  would  have  to 
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decide  the  matter,  the  result  was  known  beforehand.  The  event 
has  proved  that  Convocation  still  remains  true  to  the  illiberal 
traditions  which  drove  from  Oxford  the  finest  statesman  of  this 
century. 

The  fear  that  Mr.  Horton’s  appointment  would  pave  the  way 
for  an  agnostic  examiner  is  both  childish  and  unjust.  When 
an  agnostic  examiner  is  nominated,  then  let  Convocation  reject 
him.  But  why  should  Mr.  Horton,  who  declares  that,  in  the 
main,  he  accepts  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
a  hypothetical  successor  ?  I  heartily  endorse  your  decision, — 
the  religious  examination  for  a  Pass  Degree  ought  to  be  abolished. 
When  a  theological  examination  has  lost  its  true  character,  and 
is  regarded  with  more  or  less  open  contempt  by  those  who  sub¬ 
mit  to  it,  even  Anglicans  must  surely  see  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.— I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  George  E.  Ciieeseman. 

Hatherloiv,  Stockport,  December  18th. 

[We  are  entirely  unconscious  of  ever  sneering  at  Dissenters, 
and  of  covert  sneers  at  anybody  whatever,  we  are  absolutely 
guiltless. — Ed.  Spectator ]. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  the  incongruity  of 
nominating  a  Nonconformist  to  examine  in  the  “  Rudiments  of 
Faith  and  Religion  ”  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  We  do  not 
hear  quite  so  much  of  the  incongruity  which  distinguishes  this 
examination,  when  considered  with  regard  to  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  University.  The  incongruity  consists  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particular.  This  University,  which,  in  its  lay  aspect, 
has  no  official  connection  with  any  one  form  or  profession  of 
religion,  requires  all  candidates  for  the  B.A.  Degree,  except  those 
who  object  on  religious  grounds,  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  distinctive  formularies  of  one  religious 
body.  All  are  required  to  present  themselves,  except  those  who 
“  object  on  religious  grounds.”  The  result  is  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  this  Examination  has  not  only  to  consider  the  sufficiency 
of  a  candidate’s  intellectual  knowledge,  which  is  its  proper  pro¬ 
vince,  but  is  forced  to  take  cognisance  of  the  attitude  of  mind 
held  towards  certain  subject-matter  of  the  examination  bj' 
examiner,  as  well  as  examined.  Now,  I  maintain  that  the 
University,  in  dividing  candidates  into  two  classes,  those  who 
do  not  object,  and  those  who  do  object,  “  on  religious  grounds,” 
is  interfering  with  matters  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  In 
doing  so,  it  invades  the  private  domain  of  the  man’s  personal 
religious  life,  and  has  to  do  with  the  secrets  of  the  soul’s  beliefs, 
with  which  no  stranger  may  intermeddle. 

I  hope  it  will  Dot  be  very  long  before  we  look  facts  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  realise  the  changed  position  of  the  University  with 
regard  to  the  State  Church.  We  shall  then  see  that  an  Univer¬ 
sity  Examination  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  a  subject  which 
may  be  objected  to  by  the  candidate  “  on  religions  grounds,”  is 
an  incongruous  survival  from  a  past  state  of  things, — a  state 
when  in  civil  life  men  were  compelled  to  qualify  for  municipal 
office  by  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  when  in  the  academical  world 
boys  were  forced  to  subscribe  to  certain  formularies  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  matriculation. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

18  Bradmore  Boad,  Oxford.  A.  L.  Mathew,  M.A. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — There  is  one  reason  against  examining  laymen  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  which  you  have  not  noticed.  The  Church 
of  England  nowhere  requires  her  lay  members  to  profess  their 
belief  in  them.  The  Apostles’  Creed  at  Baptism,  the  Catechism 
before  confirmation,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  at  Holy  Communion, 
are  all  that  laymen  have  to  assent  to.  They  need  not  decide 
whether  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  or  Anabaptists  do  falsely 
boast.  Why,  then,  should,  a  University,  which  is  not  now  a 
handmaid  to  the  Church,  require  of  lay  Churchmen  more  than 
the  Church  itself? — I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  D.  L.  I. 


THE  IPSWICH  ELECTION. 

[TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR. ”"| 

Sir,— I  would  ask  whether,  in  your  notice  of  the  Liberal  victory 
at  Ipswich,  you  have  not  omitted  to  mention  a  cause  which 
surely  had  something  to  do  with  that  result,  namely,  the  tem¬ 
perance  vote  ?  Mr.  West,  I  see,  declared  himself  a  local 
optionist,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  growing  temperance 
sentiment  of  the  country,  whilst  Sir  T.  Charley  displayed 
marked  hostility  to  legislative  interference  with  the  liquor 


traffic.  I  venture  to  think  the  temperance  vote  carried  the  day 
at  Ipswich,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  the  same  factor  operating 
with  like  effect  at  coming  elections,  wherever  temperance  issues 
are  involved. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Mr.  Samuel  Smith’s  stroug  tem¬ 
perance  views  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  surprise  of  the  late 
contest  here.  Mr.  Forwood  is  probably  in  advance  of  his  party 
in  this  matter,  but  Conservatism  and  beer  have  so  long  been 
allied  in  this  city  that  he  had  to  suffer  accordingly.  Within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  total- 
abstinence  workers,  thousands  of  electors  throughout  the  country 
have  become  strongly  imbued  with  temperance  principles,  and 
the  sense  of  the  whole  community  has  been  quickened  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  regard  to  this  question. 

As  a  Liberal,  I  rejoice  that  the  Liberal  party  is  to  day  the 
party  of  Temperance  reform,  as  I  believe  that  this  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  crucial  question  at  election  times,  and  that  the 
triumph  of  Liberal  candidates  holding  decided  temperance 
views,  and  otherwise  suitable,  may  be  looked  for  with  increased 
confidence.  The  attention  now  being  directed  to  the  condition 
of  our  poor  and  outcast  population  is  to  bring  the  temperance 
question,  and  the  need  for  legislative  action  in  connection  with 
the  liquor  trade,  still  more  to  the  front ;  and  time,  too,  if  there  be 
even  approximate  truth  in  the  contention  of  such  men  as  Mr 
Spurgeon  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  our  large  cities  is  due  to  the  effects  of 
drink.  I  am  only  surprised  that  the  growing  power  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  vote  as  a  factor  at  election  times  is  not  more  generally 
realised.  That  it  will,  ere  long,  be  so,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
— I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Liverpool,  December  17th.  A.  Gutiirie. 


THE  LONG  VACATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”! 

Sir, — In  an  article  on  “  The  Long  Vacation,”  in  your  last 
number,  you  say, — “It  is  only  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
who  need  this  lengthy  repose.  The  County-Court  Judges,  who 
are  made  of  the  same  stuff  and  work  even  harder,  do  not  get 
more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.” 

Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  a  complete  mistake.  The  High- 
Court  Judges  have  in  all  about  sixteen  weeks’  holiday  in  the 
year,  which  the  recent  change  will  reduce  to  about  fourteen 
The  County-Court  Judges  have  more  than  six  months’  holiday. 
They  go  circuit  eleven  times  in  the  year,  each  circuit  occupying 
about  a  fortnight,  which  gives  them  twenty-two  weeks’  work. 
They  need  not  go  circuit  at  all  in  September,  and  by  taking 
their  August  circuit  in  the  first  and  their  October  circuit  in  the 
last  half  of  those  months,  they  may  give  themselves  a  vacation 
from  August  15th  to  October  15th,  which  is  a  day  or  two  short 
of  nine  weeks.  The  holidays  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magis¬ 
trates  are  very  nearly  as  long.  They  sit  only  three  days  a 
week.  The  High-Court  Judges  thus  work  very  much  harder 
than  either  the  County-Court  Judges  or  the  Metropolitan 
Magistrates,  yet  the  work  of  the  latter  has  been  regulated  by 
very  modern  statutes,  which  presumably  proceed  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  getting  a  fair  amount  of  work  in  return  for  a  fair  salary. 
— I  am,  Sir,  Ac.,  Judex. 

[“Judex”  has  greatly  overstated  his  case.  The  statutable 
Long  Vacation  of  County-Court  Judges  is  a  month.  By  judi¬ 
cious  arrangements,  such  as  “  Judex”  describes,  it  may  be  true 
that  some  of  them  who  have  country  circuits  with  little  work  to 
do  manage  to  get  a  good  deal  more.  But  the  Judges  who  are 
stationed  in  great  centres,  like  London,  or  Liverpool,  or  Bir¬ 
mingham,  certainly  do  not  pass  such  an  intermittent  existence 
as  he  suggests.  To  sit  five  days  a  week,  often  till  six  or  seven 
o’clock,  and  to  get  at  the  utmost  eleven  weeks’  holiday  a  yeav, 
may  fairly  be  called  working  harder  than  to  sit  five  and  a  half 
days  a  week,  rising  punctually  at  four  o’clock,  and  getting  sixteen 
weeks’  holiday,  even  if  no  account  were  taken  of  the  difference  in 
the  work.  But  on  the  easiest  circuits,  the  racket  of  travelling 
for  a  fortnight  every  month  would  more  than  make  up  for  the 
gain  of  days ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  while  on  the 
Bench,  the  County-Court  Judge  is  much  harder  worked  than 
his  High- Court  brother.  He  gets  little  or  no  help  on  legal 
points  from  counsel ;  he  has  himself  often  to  act  as  counsel  for 
both  sides,  and  seize  the  real  points  at  issue  out  of  torrents  of 
irrelevant  talk ;  and  has  to  skip  from  common  law  to  equity, 
and  equity  to  bankruptcy,  and  in  some  cases,  Admiralty  law, 
with  a  ready  omniscience  which  no  one  thinks  of  demanding 
from  a  High-Court  Judge.  Nor  does  it  often  fall  to  his  lot  to 
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be  able  to  write  his  letters  during  the  long-winded  addresses  of 
counsel  to  a  jury,  or  to  sit  in  the  happiness  of  divided  responsi¬ 
bility  in  Banc.  Take  it  all  round,  we  submit  that  our  statement 
is  correct,  and  that  the  County-Court  Judges  work  harder  and 
get  a  very  much  shorter  Long  Vacation  than  those  of  the  High 
Court. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


SAMUEL  PALMER’S  “ECLOGUES  OF  VIRGIL.’’ 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘‘Spectator.”] 

Sik, — The  review  of  Samuel  Palmer’s  version  of  Virgil’s 
■“  Eclogues,”  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst., 
contains  some  statements  which  fill  me  with  surprise.  I  must 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to  correct  them. 

1.  The  seventh  eclogue  is  illustrated  by  a  photogravure.  The 
eighth  eclogue  is  illustrated  by  the  one  etching  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  finished  by  my  father.  “  The  difference  is  too  marked,” 
says  your  reviewer,  “  to  escape  even  the  most  untrained  eye.” 
So  I  should  have  thought.  But  a  misprint  in  the  preface  (cor¬ 
rected  by  the  list  of  illustrations),  appears  to  have  led  him  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  to  distribute  his  praise  and 
blame  accordingly.  The  “  softness  and  delicacy  ”  he  admires 
belong  to  the  photogravure,  and  the  “  comparatively  coarse 
cross-hatching,”  which  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  his  dis¬ 
approval,  is  the  work  of  my  father’s  own  needle. 

2.  The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say: — “There  are  eight  photo¬ 
engravings  from  Mr.  Palmer’s  drawings,  some  of  which  have  been 
touched  by  his  son.  These  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  better 
almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  alteration  they 
have  received.”  He  unfortunatelj'  instances  in  support  of  this 
■observation  the  illustrations  to  the  first  eclogue,  the  first  of 
which,  he  thinks,  has  been  injured  by  my  retouching,  especially 
in  the  horizontal  clouds.  These  clouds  are  absolutely  untouched. 
The  second,  which  he  prefers,  under  the  impression  that  “there 
has  been  no  perceptible  alteration  made  in  the  mechanical 
reproduction,”  represents  about  three  weeks  of  careful  work. 

3.  Unconsoled  by  his  singular  success  in  discovering  the 
“  qualities  of  an  etching  ”  in  a  photogravure,  your  reviewer 
appears  to  be  exercised  in  mind  by  “  sham  plate-marks,”  which 
he  thinks  surround  the  photogravures.  As  a  photogravure  is 
produced  upon  a  copper- plate,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  printed 
without  showing  a  plate-mark.  I  should  have  supposed  it  quite 
impossible  for  “even  the  most  untrained  eye ”  to  mistake  an 
impression  from  a  copper-plate  for  anything  else  in  the  world. 
The  modern  invention  of  photo-engraving  is  excellent  for  the 
reproduction  of  drawings,  but  that  a  professed  critic  should  not 
only  be  altogether  ignorant  of  its  nature,  but  should  mistake 
a  photogravure  reproduction  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by 
Samuel  Palmer  for  a  finished  etching  by  the  same  hand  seems, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  astounding. 

I  must  confess  to  having  derived  considerable  amusement 
(which  has  been  largely  shared)  from  the  remarks  of  your  re¬ 
viewer,  and  though  I  cannot  altogether  refrain  from  pitying  a 
writer  whom  a  single  oversight  of  mine  appears  to  have  led  so 
easily  into  such  an  unpleasant  predicament,  I  must  confess  to 
enjoying  some  malicious  pleasure  in  being  able  to  contribute  “  a 
little  bit  of  instruction  ”  towards  the  neglected  technical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  before  whom  I  have  been  arraigned. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c., 

Farnborough,  Kent,  December  19th.  A.  H.  Palmer. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
this  letter  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer’s ;  they  shall  be  as  few  as 
possible.  I  am,  of  course,  bound  to  accept  his  correction  that 
the  etching  finished  by  his  father  was  wrroDgly  described  in  the 
preface,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  I  followed  Mr. 
Palmer’s  mistake  too  incautiously ;  but  I  would  point  out  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  mistake  in  the  preface  goes 
much  farther  than  auy  mere  misprint  of  “seven”  for  “eight,” 
for  in  the  eighth  eclogue  there  are  tivo  illustrative  etchings, 
and,  therefore,  it  could  hardly  be  imagined  that  a  sentence 
which  said,  “  The  etching  illustrating  the  seventh  [meaning  the 
eighth]  eclogue  was,  as  I  have  said,  completely  finished  by 
Samuel  Palmer  himself,”  could  refer  to  the  eclogue  to  which 
there  were  two  illustrations.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
more  important  point  of  the  “  comparatively  coarse  cross- 
hatching”  of  the  clouds  in  the  first  etching  illustrating  the 
eighth  eclogue,  I  have  simply  to  state  that  my  opinion  is  not 
in  the  least  changed  by  the  fact  that  the  plate  was  wrought  by 
Mr/Palmer  himself.  My  statement  in  this  respect  is  absolutely 
•correct,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  work  should  have  been 


that  of  the  deceased  artist,  and  not  atti’ibutable  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  plate  by  another  hand.  The  truth  is,  no  doubt, 
that  Mr.  Palmer’s  dexterity  with  the  etching-needle,  necessitat¬ 
ing  as  it  did  a  marvellous  accuracy  of  hand  and  intensity  of 
eyesight,  failed  him  before  his  power  of  drawing  with  pencil  and 
pen;  and  hence  the  superiority  in  this  book  of  those  reproduc¬ 
tions  which  are  fac-similes  of  the  designs  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  illustrations  to  the  first  eclogue,  surely  Mr.  Palmer  must 
be  confusing  the  drawing  upon  which  he  did  “  three  weeks’  careful 
work.”  Does  he  not  refer  in  this  to  the  third  illustration,  and  not 
to  the  second,  of  which  I  was  speaking?  If  this  is  not  so,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  unable  to  see  any  trace  of  the  etching-needle  in  this 
illustration,  which  has  the  peculiar  softness!  of  a  photogravuie 
in  every  part,  and  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  line  which  has 
the  quality  of  an  etching.  And  if  this  is  not  the  case,  why 
does  Mr.  Palmer  call  it  in  the  list  of  contents  “  reproduced  from 
a  copy  of  the  water-colour  drawing  ”?  If,  as  he  asserts,  he  has 
spent  three  weeks’  work  upon  it,  why  does  he  not  say  so  ?  In¬ 
deed,  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  contradict  himself,  for 
in  the  preface,  where  he  speaks  of  this  illustration,  he  calls  it 
simply  a  reproduction  of  a  water-colour  drawing;  and  goes 
on  to  say  of  “  the  other  drawings  which  had  not  been 
etched,”  that  they  have  “  passed  through  his  hands,  in 
order  that  they  should  do  the  more  justice  to  the  origi¬ 
nals.”  With  regard  to  the  plate-mark  upon  photogravures, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  there  are  so  many  different  photo¬ 
engraving  processes  which  superficially  resemble  woodcuts  and 
etchings,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  kind  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  employed  should  be  stated  plainly  upon  some  portion  of 
the  margin  surrounding  the  illustration,  and  that  this  is 
especially  necessary  when  the  photo-engraving  or  photo¬ 
lithograph,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  mixed  up  with  etchings,  and 
even  worked  upon  afterwards  with  an  etching-needle. 
And  lastly,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  statement  that  ha 
finds  it  “  astounding  ”  that  a  professed  critic  should  mistake 
a  “  reproduction  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  for  a  finished  etch¬ 
ing,”  I  would  remind  him  that  critics  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed 
too  severely  for  accepting  as  matters  of  fact  the  statements 
made  by  the  author  of  the  work  which  they  are  criticising.  The 
actual  criticism  made  upon  these  etchings  was,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  absolutely  correct,  the  only  error  being  that  I  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  son’s  workmanship  that 
decline  in  skill  which  was  really  due  to  the  failing  power  of  the 
original  artist. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  “  The  Reviewer.” 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  Samuel  Palmer’s  “  Eclogues  of  Virgil,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  December  15th,  the  reviewer 
asks,  “  Why  it  is  that  where  fine-art  publishers  produce  in  the 
same  work  etchings  and  fac-similes  of  drawings  made  by  one  or 
other  of  the  photographic  (or  photogravure)  processes,  they 
should  think  it  necessary  to  place  round  the  fac-similes  a  sham 
plate-mark  ?” 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  plate-mark  is  not  a  sham.  All 
the  illustrations  in  the  book  bear  a  plate-mark,  because  all, 
whether  etchings  or  photogravures,  are  printed  from  copper¬ 
plates.  A  photogravure  is  an  engraving  on  copper,  produced 
by  a  process  in  which  photography  plays  a  certain  part.  It  is 
printed  exactly  as  other  copper-plates  are  printed.  There  are 
other  strange  mistakes  in  the  review,  about  which  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer  will  write  to  you  shortly ;  but  as  we  are  unwilling  to 
remain  for  a  day  longer  than  necessary  under  the  imputation 
made  by  the  reviewer,  we  trust  you  will  kindly  insert  this  letter 
in  your  next  issue. — We  are,  Sir,  &c.,  Seeley  and  Co. 


POETR  Y. 

“THE  NEW  JEREMIAD.” 

BY  AN  OLD  YEAR’S  TORY. 

We  are  a  merry  family,  we  are,  indeed  we  are ! 

We  feel  that  we  were  born  beneath  the  true  prophetic  star; 

For  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  and  everywhere  we  go, 
By  day  and  night,  and  no  respite,  denouncing  bitter  woe. 

We  are  a  cheerful  family,  we  are. 

The  griefs  we  wail  are  something  stale,  but  none  less  dear  for 
that, 

It’s  not  our  fault  if  nothing  new  turns  up  to  grumble  at ; 
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So  let  us  raise  the  histoiic  dirge  about  Midloth  an  still, 

And  gloat  o’er  Britain’s  honour  lost  upon  Majuba  Hill ! 

A  patriotic  family,  we  are. 

We  ran  up  bills  for  England’s  sake,  but  Credit  did  it  all, 

And  bills  (unless  you  pay  them)  are  practically  small ; 

But  in  the  hands  of  reckless  Rads,  to  ruin  England  glides ; 

Not  only  do  they  pay  their  own,  but  settle  ours  besides  ! 

We’re  a  financing  family,  we  are. 

We  fought  like  Jingo  where  we  could,  but  find  it  none  too  strong 
To  swear  that  fights  in  Egypt  are  something  very  wrong ; 

And  though  we  voted  to  a  man,  Rebellion  to  coerce, 

The  other  side,  that  did  so  too,  are  clearly  Brutes  and  worse. 
We’re  a  consistent  family,  we  are. 

We  coax  and  flatter  the  dear  Whigs,  but  they  will  not  be  caught ; 
We  make  appeals  to  Hartington,  apparently  for  naught ; 

He  will  not  sever  from  the  Rads,  or  shun  the  deadly  lists 
Of  Atheists  (speaking  mildly),  and  Thieves  and  Communists. 
We  are  a  soft- spoke  family,  we  are. 

For  how  can  man  believe  in  God,  or  His  true  praises  sing, 

If  he  doesn’t  worship  ground-rent  as  the  really  sacred  thing  p 
No  property  in  brains  or  work,  where  man  has  lent  a  hand, 

Is  due  entirely  to  His  grace,  like  property  in  land. 

We  are  a  righteous  family,  we  are. 

When  Eloquence  is  bound  to  burn,  in  after-dinner  flames, 

It’s  always  easy  work  to  call  old  Gladstone  vulgar  names  ; 

From  Birmingham  vile  Chamberlain  a  fearful  sport  affords, 
Forging  base  nails  to  drive  into  the  coffin  of  the  Lords  ! 

We  are  a  civil  family,  we  are. 

We  toss  poor  Ireland  up  and  down,  the  shuttlecock  of  State, 
And  there,  to  make  things  pleasanter,  stir  up  religious  hate; 
We  stand  upon  King  William’s  stone,  Faith’s  protestants  to  be, 
Although  it  must  be  owned  we’re  not  the  Silent,  as  was  he. 

We  are  a  scrup’lous  family,  we  are. 

We  send  our  travellers  right  and  left,  with  unremitting  zeal ; 
Our  Northcote,  and  our  Richard  Cross,  for  patronage  appeal, 
And  stump  and  spout  so  steadily,  the  farmers  to  appease, 

As  they  had  caught,  for  Conscience’  sake,  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

We’re  an  unselfish  family,  we  are. 

They  puff  our  wares  and  specimens,  they  hawk  them  up  and 
down, 

But  no  new  patent  in  the  lot,  for  county  or  for  town : 

So  purchasers  look  shy  and  ’skance,  and  turn  their  eyes  away, 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Beaconsfield,  and  something  new  to  say  ! 
We  are  a  brilliant  family,  we  are  ! 

Peter  Caies. 

SONNET. 

ON  THE  “ECCE  HOMO”  OF  CORREGGIO. 

The  parted,  livid  lips,  the  soft  brown  hair 
That  falls  about  His  neck,  the  thorny  crown 
Wounding  his  brow,  the  blood-drops  trickling  down, 
The  mocking  purple  robe,  cold  Pilate’s  stare 
And  pointing  finger,  the  crossed  wrists  that  wear 
The  cords,  with  upturned  face  that  melts  in  pain. 

The  swooning  Mother,  and  the  Magdalen, 

The  rapt,  rough  soldier’s  gaze, — all  these  are  there. 

These  could  another  paiut.  But  who,  save  thee, 

Supreme  Allegri !  with  his  brush  could  limn 
Those  eyes  that  speak  an  elemental  woe. 

Pent  up,  till,  thrilling  sadly  from  the  Tree, 

The  Son’s  prayer  rose,  while  Calvary  grew  dim, — 
“Father,  forgive,  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Herbert  B.  Garrod. 


ART. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  OIL  COLOURS. 

[first  notice.] 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours 
opened  its  doors  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  with  a  collection 
of  about  eight  hundred  pictures,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  the  formation  of  this  new  Society.  It  has 
grown,  as  its  name  denotes,  out  of  the  old  Institute  of  Painters 


in  Water- Col jurs,  and  is  modelled  upon  the  same  lines  as  those 
upon  which  the  elder  Society  was  reconstructed  last  spring. 
No  member  is  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  three  pictures,  and 
the  works  of  outsiders  are  equally  eligible  with  those  of  the 
members.  The  Society  consists  of  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Council,  and  members,  the  number  of  the  latter  being  (we 
imagine)  not  strictly  limited.  At  present,  there  are,  including 
the  Council  and  Presidents,  about  one  hundred  Members, 
amongst  them  several  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
many  artists  of  at  least  equal  importance. 

A  great  deal  of  notice  has  been  excited  by  this  exhibition, 
but  its  full  significance  has  hardly,  we  fancy,  been  perceived.. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Society  might  very  easily  become  a  rival, 
and  a  very  formidable  rival,  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  will, 
at  the  very  least,  probably  affect,  to  the  public  benefit,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  institution.  Even  in  this  first  exhibition,  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  fairly  and  fully  representative  of  English  Painting 
than  is  the  great  May  show  at  Burlington  House,  and  though 
there  is  but  little  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
agination,  very  perfect  in  the  way  of  execution,  or  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  in  the  way  of  feeling ;  yet  the  show  is,  as  a  whole,  more 
free  from  glaring  defects  than  that  of  the  Academy.  Anyhow, 
we  would  have  our  readers  realise  that  this  new  Society  includes 
a  hundred  artists,  chiefly  young  men,  who  may  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  English  Art  and  its  present  tendencies  more  than  any 
other  body  which  has  yet  been  formed  in  England ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  why,  if  they  chose,  they  should  not  supplement  their 
Winter  Exhibition  by  a  Summer  one,  which  would  prove  at 
least  equally  attractive. 

This  Society  has  been  well  advertised  and  well  managed  by 
business  men,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  financial  success ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  it  gives  to  young  artists  the  very  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  was  so  much  needed, — the  opportunity  to  show 
their  works,  under  favourable  conditions,  side  by  side  with  those 
of  acknowledged  and  accomplished  painters.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
this  first  exhibition,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  the  number  of 
pictures  to  be  sent  by  the  members,  a  more  fair  and  open  show 
than  any  other  which  we  know  of  in  England ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  the  thanks  of  all  English  artists  are  due  to 
the  three  or  four  energetic  men  who  have  organised  and  carried 
out  the  scheme  of  founding  this  Oil  Institute. 

And  now  as  to  the  character  of  the  works  exhibited.  In  this 
first  notice,  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  in  detail,  but  rather  to 
say  a  few  general  words  as  to  the  chief  defect  of  this  exhibition, 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  oil-painting  in  England. 

We  get  almost  tired  of  sayiDg,  and  no  doubt  our  readers  are 
still  more  tired  of  hearing,  that  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of 
imaginative  art  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  spiecial 
Gallery  of  which  we  happen  to  be  writing.  But  we  shall 
continue  so  say  it,  on  the  Gutta  cavat  lapidem  principle- 
Perhaps  there  is  not  really  less  imagination  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  than  in  most,  but  the  deficiency  is  certainly  more 
evident.  There  are  an  enormous  quantity  of  futile  figure 
pictures,  which  seem,  apart  from  various  technical  qualities 
(good,  bad,  and  indifferent),  to  have  no  reason  for  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Sitting  upon  a  sofa  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  galleries, . 
and  looking  at  the  opposite  wall,  we  noticed  that  out  of  the  eighty 
or  ninety  pictures  which  faced  us,  there  were  about  twenty-five 
in  which  figures  formed  the  principal  part,  and  that  almost 
without  an  exception  these  represented  girls  with  large  hats 
doing  nothing,  girls  with  bare  feet  carrying  something,  girls 
with  pretty  faces  sitting  down,  and  holding  a  letter  or  a  rose¬ 
bud;  or  else  children  playing  with  pegtops,  or  babies  dressed 
out  for  portraiture.  “  Que  diable !”  as  Lawrence  used 
to  make  the  valiant  dragoon  say  in  Maurice  Deering,  “  we 
are  men,  and  not  school-girls.”  And  why  should  we  have 
such  a  sickly  sentimental  and  inane  representation  of  our 
race  as  this  ?  A  foreigner  might  walk  round  these  eight 
hundred  pictures,  and  look  in  vain  for  a  trace  that  the 
people  who  painted  them  had  ever  had  a  history,  a  passion,  or 
a  feeling  of  any  kind  beyond  the  region  of  the  domestic 
virtues.  A  fat,  well-fed  triviality  is  “  the  trail  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  ”  over  them  all ;  they  sink  in  a  Slough  of  Despond  where 
beauty  has  given  place  to  prettiness,  and  feeling  has  been 
destroyed  by  sentiment.  One  man,  a  Mr.  Stock,  honestly  tries 
to  be  imaginative ;  he  fails,  but  his  failure  is  delicious,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  successes  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  One 
woman  having  a  strong  love  for  poetic  art  (Miss  Eveleen 
Pickering),  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  children  of  Night,  which  is 
equally  pleasant  in  imperfection,  and  with  these  exceptions. 
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none  of  the  hundred  members,  or  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
outsiders,  seeks  to  exercise  our  intellect,  or  to  touch  our  hearts 
with  any  subject  beyond  the  scope  of  a  pensive  woman  or  round¬ 
eyed  child.  Here  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  ten  figure  pictures, 
which  are  selected  (on  account  of  their  superior  interest,  we 
suppose  !)  for  the  illustration  of  the  catalogue.  Several  women 
with  dogs, — one  ditto,  with  a  distaff ;  back-view  of  ditto,  with 
a  curtain  ;  ditto,  with  spinning-wheel ;  ditto,  with  baby ;  ditto, 
with  sick  baby;  ditto,  with  child;  ditto,  with  child  and  fruit- 
stall  ;  ditto,  with  lover ;  ditto,  with  basket  of  lunch ;  and  so  on, 
to  all  eternity. 

The  old  Indian  story  about  the  blue  sky  is  applicable  here ; 
the  sky  is  too  blue,  it  is, — monotonous.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  average  picture-buyer  is  so  low  that  it 
cannot  rise  to  a  subje«t  of  any  other  sort  than  the  ones  we  have 
noted  above?  It  is  quite  right  that  dogs  should  wag  their  tails 
in  expectation  of  food,  and  that  cats  should  rub  their  heads 
coaxingly  against  the  hand  that  feeds  them ;  that  children 
should  play  pegtop,  and  infants  be  dressed  in  blue  bonnets  and 
frocks,  and  mothers  nurse  their  babes,  and  girls  eat,  as  well  as 
“  smell  of,  bread  and  butter;”  but  surely  painters  might  find 
better  subjects  for  immortal  art  than  such  as  these  ? 

It  is  not  the  painters  who  are  to  blame,  or  at  least  not  chiefly  ; 
the  painters  are  but  tradesmen  of  another  kind,  who  supply  the 
wants  of  their  customers.  It  is  the  fashionable,  enlightened 
patrons  of  Art,  who  have  produced  this  puling-woman  and  play- 
ing-baby  species  of  picture,  who  won’t  buy  anything  unless  it  is 
pleasant  and  pretty,  as  if  their  galleries  were  but  big  sweetmeat 
boxes,  and  must  be  stuck  over  with  bright,  meaningless  colours, 
and  objectless  forms.  And  the  dealers  who  minister  to  them 
are,  perhaps,  even  more  to  blame,  since  they  do  all  in  their  power 
to  foster  this  foolish  taste.  There  are  a  couple  of  lines  pregnant 
with  suggestion  in  an  old  artists’  song  which  used  to  be,  and  we 
■dare  say  still  is,  sung  by  Academy  students.  It  refers  to  the  way 
to  make  an  unsuccessful  picture  sell,  and  if  all  else  fails,  the 
student  is  instructed  to, — 

“  Rub  it  down 
With  madder-browD, 

And  sell  it  to  a  dealer.” 

Any  one  who  has  had  the  least  to  do  with  the  artist  fraternity 
knows  well  how  this  painting  of  pretty  pictures  is  forced  upon 
artists  by  the  dealers  and  by  the  public.  As  a  rule,  the  artist 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  in  him,  at  first,  “  a  strong  voice  which 
no  one  will  hear;”  and  to  him,  in  his  unsuccess,  frequently 
almost  in  his  starvation,  enter  the  public  and  the  dealer,  with  the 
cry,  “  Why  don’t  you  work  like  other  people  ?”  And  as  his 
strength  is,  he  resists  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and,  perhaps, 
if  he  is  exceptionally  brave  or  fortunate,  he  wins  the  day,  and 
revenges  himself  by  painting  a  hundred  times  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  the  thing  he  likes  best ;  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  neglect,  circumstances,  friends,  and  dealers  are  too 
strong  for  him.  He  accepts  the  conventional  prettiness  as  his 
ideal,  and  so  he  joins  that  ignoble  army  of  martyrs  who  have 
killed  not  themselves,  but  the  best  portion  of  themselves. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  noticing  the  Gallery,  but  we  cannot  see 
this  effect  of  fashion  and  frivolity  seizing  hold  of  all  our  best 
artists,  and  creeping  over  the  work  of  our  young,  enthusiastic 
men,  without  raising  a  protest.  “  Every  one  is  saying  all  good 
things  ”  of  the  progress  of  Art  in  England  now,  and  we 
■disbelieve  (at  least,  partly  disbelieve)  in  the  truth  of  the 
saying.  A  tremendous  impetus  has  been  given  to  Art 
industries,  and  in  proportion  to  their  previous  stagnation  they 
have  leapt  forward  at  a  bound,  and  every  society  that  can 
be  formed  to  produce  art  is  formed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  yet  painting  is  not  progressing  in  anything, 
save  technical  excellence.  Our  landscape  painting,  which 
forty  years  ago  led  the  world’s  Art,  has  crossed  the  seas, 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  France ;  the  nearest  approach 
to  Constable  and  Cox  is  to  be  traced  in  Daubigny  and 
Rousseau.  Turner  has  not  only  left  no  equal,  but  not  even  a 
successor ;  and  De  Wint,  one  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  English,  of  our  painters,  has  no  rival  to-day.  The  pre- 
Raphaelite  influence,  which  might  have  given  us  a  splendid 
modern  type  of  figure  painting,  is  dying  quickly  day  by  day, 
and  nothing  is  taking  its  place  ;  and  even  the  domestic  art  of 
such  men  as  Wilkie  and  Mulready,  was  better  and  truer  in  feel¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  more  splendid  in  execution,  than  the  women  and 
the  babies  which  have  taken  their  place.  As  to  still-life  paint¬ 
ing,  the  only  substitute  we  have  for  old  William  Hunt  is  a 
Frenchman  called  “  Fantin,”  who  paints  our  roses  and  chrysan¬ 
themums  as  if  they  had  just  tumbled  from  a  cocotte’s  bonnet. 


Go  and  look  round  the  National  Gallery,  or  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and  then  see  if  you  can  talk  about  our  progress  in  Art  l 
A  hy,  “  Old  Chrome  ”  himself  was  a  better  landscape  painter 
than  any  who  is  living  now ;  and  we  have  not,  out  of  all  our 
hundreds  of  “genre”  painters,  one  who  can  touch  the  work  of 
the  “  Wilkie  ”  or  the  elder  “  Leslie.” 

I  he  truth  may  be  expressed  very  shortly  as  to  the  present 
state  of  painting,  as  exemplified  in  the  Academy  and  in  this 
Gallery,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  even  more  representative  of 
the  present  state  of  English  Art.  Figure  painting  has  ceased 
to  be  heroic  on  the  one  hand,  and  domestic  on  the  other,  and 
become  either  dramatic  or  sentimental. 

Landscape,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  natural-history  painting  (as 
Ruskin  calls  it),  which  may  be  defined  as  the  collection  within 
a  frame  of  all  the  materials  for  a  (landscape)  picture,  as  one 
collects  in  a  basin  all  the  materials  for  a  pudding.  They  want 
stirring  up,  boiling  down,  and  putting  into  shape. 

In  our  next  notice,  we  propose  to  speak  at  length  of  the  best 
pictures  in  this  Gallery  ;  but  we  would  say,  in  conclusion  of  this 
article,  that  every  one  of  our  readers  can,  if  he  or  she  will,  do 
something  towards  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  painting  than  that  which  obtains  at  present.  Do  not 
want  a  picture  to  be  pretty,  and  nothing  else,  but  want  it  to 
express  some  special  beauty,  and  possess  some  not  too  trivial 
meaning.  Do  not  praise  the  work  for  its  dexterity  rather  than 
its  accomplished  power.  No  really  great  painter  ever  suggests 
instead  of  finishing,  anything  capable  of  being  fully  rendered.  Do 
not  mistake  melodrama  for  action,  and  sentiment  for  feeling, 
and  do  not,  above  all,  try  and  di'ive  young  and  immature  artists 
into  the  same  round  of  thinking  and  painting  as  their  elder  and 
more  famous  brethren.  Let  them  be  crude,  as  long  as  they  are 
earnest,  and  exaggerated,  whilst  they  are  sincere. 


BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  SAYCE’S  “HERODOTUS.”* 

To  show  what  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  discoveries  in 
the  East  on  the  earlier  books  of  Herodotus,  and  to  see  exactly 
the  point  to  which  Oriental  scholars  and  excavators  have  been 
brought  by  their  researches,  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  present 
work.  If  he  has  successfully  executed  the  latter  half  of  this 
task  in  his  appendices,  it  is  well.  On  that  point,  we  pronounce 
no  judgment.  He  has  certainly  developed  his  own  theories  with 
sufficient  confidence,  but  the  notorious  diversity  of  opinion 
which  exists  among  Egyptologists  and  Assyriologists  prevents 
us  from  shai-ing  his  confidence.  In  any  case,  he  appears  to  us 
to  trust  too  much  to  what  he  calls  “  monumental  authority 
and  without  going  back  to  prehistoric  times  for  an  illus¬ 
tration,  we  will  take  an  event  which  occurred  only  five- 
and-thirty  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  525 

B.C.,  Cambyses  publicly  flogged  the  priests  of  Apis  at 
Memphis,  and  gave  the  sacred  animal  a  death-wound  in  its 
thigh  with  his  dagger.  It  was  a  deed  that  must  have  filled  all 
Egypt  with  horror,  and  one  not  easily  forgotten  by  her  people. 
Herodotus  was  at  Memphis  some  sixty  years  or  so  after  this 
deed  was  done,  and  he  tells  the  story  of  its  details,  and  says 
that  the  Egyptians  believed  that  Cambyses  was  driven  mad,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  impiety.  In  or  out  of  Egypt,  it  was  no 
one’s  interest  or  business  to  invent  such  a  story,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  its  truth.  Mr.  Sayce  thinks  otherwise,  and 
says  that  “  the  stele  which  commemorates  the  death  of  the 
Apis  bull,  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  slain  by  Cambyses, 
shows  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  died  a  natural  death,  had 
been  buried  under  his  auspices,  and  had  monumental  authority 
for  accounting  him  one  of  its  worshippers.”  Lord  Burleigh’s 
nod  was  nothing  to  that  stele,  but  we  prefer  the  testimony  of 
the  historian.  The  priests,  moreover,  as  is  probable  enough, 
may  have  preferred  not  to  put  on  record  such  a  dismal  fact  as 
the  murder  of  their  Apis.  It  is  one  thing  to  decipher  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  hieroglyphs,  but  quite  another  thing  to  determine 
their  exact  value  when  deciphered  ;  and  the  engraver’s  tool  has 
perhaps,  in  proportion,  cut  more  “  rousing  whids,”  as  Burns 
calls  them,  than  have  ever  been  engrossed  by  the  pen. 
But  Mr.  Sayce  is  willing  to  trust  “monumental  authority”  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  has  allowed  the  testimony  of  in¬ 
scriptions  to  have  its  full  weight  in  his  text,  and  writes  t aor#, 

*  The  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East. — Herodotus,  I.-III.  With  Notes,  Introductions, 
and  Appendices.  By  A.  H.  Sajce.  L on  Ion  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1883. 
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for  instance,  instead  of  retina.  Textual  critics,  he  says,  may 
think  such  a  procedure  heretical  ;  hut  it  is  possible  that  if 
textual  critics  condescend  to  notice  Mr.  Sayce’s  labours  at  all 
in  this  field,  they  may  be  less  polite  than  he  imagines.  The 
question,  however,  of  spelling  reform,  as  applied  to  Herodotus, 
is  one  that  we  must  leave  untouched,  though  we  may  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say,  if  space  permits,  on  Mr.  Sayce’s  contribu* 
tions  to  the  reform  of  English  spelling.  The  indictment  which 
he  has  drawn  against  the  author  whom  he  has  selected  to  edit, 
is  what  we  shall  mainly  deal  with  in  the  present  notice. 

The  literary  genius  of  Herodotus  has  never  been  called  in 
question.  His  history,  next  to  the  Odyssey,  is  the  most  delightful 
work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  this  fact 
alone  should  make  his  editor  cease  to  wonder  at  its  having 
“  escaped  the  wreck  from  which  but  a  few  excerpts  of  his 
critic  Ctesias  have  been  preserved.”  But  the  truthfulness  and 
honesty  of  “  the  Father  of  History  ”  have  often  been  ar¬ 
raigned,  and  quite  as  often  warmly  defended.  With  his 
defenders  and  with  his  other  assailants  we  shall  not  now 
concern  ourselves,  further  than  by  remarking  that  Mr. 
Sayce  might  as  well  have  omitted  Thucydides  from  the  ranks 
of  the  latter.  The  greatest  of  all  historians  did  but  correct  a 
single  error  in  Herodotus,  and  that,  too,  one  of  the  smallest 
possible  importance.  We  cannot  help  saying,  also,  that  when 
Josephus,  “  that  learned  Jew,”  said  that  “  all  ”  Greek  authors 
acknowledged  Herodotus  to  have  “  lied  in  most  of  his  asser¬ 
tions,”  he  lied  himself  “  most  consumedly.”  But  now  for  Mr. 
Sayce’s  indictment,  or  rather  for  a  portion  of  it,  for  we  really 
cannot  trouble  ourselves  to  answer  his  wooden  criticisms  on  the 
speeches,  narratives,  and  stories  which  lend  so  unique  a  charm 
to  the  old  Greek’s  history.  The  three  main  charges,  then,  which 
his  editor  brings  against  Herodotus  are  these  : — He  affected 
knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess ;  he  laid  claim  to  travels 
which  he  never  made ;  and  he  pilfered  freely  and  without 
acknowledgment  from  Hecatacus  and  others,  whom  he  sought 
to  disparage  and  supersede.  In  short,  he  was  a  liar  and 
a  humbug.  He  affected  a  knowledge  which  he  did  not 
possess, — for  while  making  himself  out  to  be  a  “  marvel¬ 
ous  linguist,”  he  was  ignorant  even  of  the  language  of 
Egypt.  He  may  have  been  ;  and  in  Mr.  Sayce’s  notes  there 
is  always  “  a  half-caste  dragoman  at  his  elbow.”  But  the  only 
statement  (for  we  may  dismiss  the  Colchians)  which  Mr.  Sayce 
makes  in  favour  of  his  own  view  might  be  characterised  by  any 
one  who  loved  Mr.  Sayce’s  style  of  epithet,  to  use  one  of  his 
own  phrases,  as  “  flagrantly  dishonest.”  He  says  that  Herodotus 
asserted  that  the  Egyptian  language  resembled  the  chirping 
of  birds.  Now,  we  grant  that  if  Herodotus  did  make  that 
assertion,  he  was,  on  his  own  showing,  ignorant  of  Egyptian. 
But  Herodotus  made  no  such  assertion  at  all,  as  the  reader  will 
see,  if  he  turns  to  ii.,  57,  and  decides  for  himself  whether  it  is 
Mr.  Sayce’s  Greek  scholarship  that  is  weak,  or  his  sense  of 
fairness  that  is  blunt.  Again,  because  Herodotus,  from  religious 
or  superstitious  scruples  of  his  own,  declines  to  mention  the 
name  of  Osiris  in  connection  with  embalming,  burials,  or 
mysteries,  Mr.  Sayce  and  Wiedemann — in  this  instance,  Ar¬ 
cades  ambo — declare  that  he  had  not  caught  the  name  when 
taking  notes,  and  deliberately  deceives  his  reader's  with  his 
faithless  silence.  So  that,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Herodotus 
elsewhere  explains  that  Osiris — he  knew  the  name  well  enough 
— was  Dionysus,  Mr.  Sayce  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  reason 
why  the  scrupulous  Greek  would  not  “  divulge  the  name 
of  a  deity  known  to  every  child  in  Egypt,  and  appearing 
on  myriads  of  sepulchral  monuments,”  was  because  he  had 
not  got  it  on  his  tablets;  and  Herr  Wiedemann,  with  native 
amenity,  says  that  Herodotus,  who  really  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  “had  not  understood  the  name,  and  tried  to  conceal 
his  ignorance  under  an  affectation  of  secret  knowledge.”  So 
much  for  the  first  charge.  As  to  the  plagiarisms  from  Heeatmus, 
we  may  treat  them  very  briefly.  Mr.  Sayce  again  shows  that 
he  has  one  measure  for  himself  and  another  for  his  author,  for  he 
erroneously  declares  that  Herodotus  “  makes  himself  responsible 
for  the  truth  ”  of  the  famous  tale  of  the  Phoenix,  the  fact  being 
that  Herodotus  explicitly  says  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
it.  “  Still  more  damaging  to  his  veracity,”  Mr.  Sayce  goes  on 
to  say,  “  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his  descriptions 
of  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus.”  But  here  we  can  spring 
a  mine  on  Mr.  Sayce.  The  illustrious  Cobet — the  first  Greek 
scholar  in  Europe — has  recently  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
fragments  of  llecatteus  which  correspond  so  closely  with 
Herodotus  are  forgeries  manufactured  out  of  Herodotus ;  and 


till  that  opinion  is  controverted,  the  mystic  bird  and  the  mighty 
amphibians  need  not  trouble  us. 

The  last  charge  we  have  to  answer  is  that  Herodotus  lays 
claims  to  travels  which  he  never  made.  Babylonia  and 
Upper  Egypt  are  the  countries  which  Mr.  Sayce  sets 
jjromiuently  forth  in  his  introduction,  as  among  those 
which  Herodotus  fraudulently  wished  his  readers  to  believe' 
that  he  had  visited.  Mr.  Sayce  is  a  poor  logician,  and  wastes 
words  in  proving  that  the  historian  was  never  in  Babylonia, 
but  the  arguments  which  he  advances  to  prove  the  question- 
really  at  issue  are  few  and  feeble,  and  it  is  ludicrous  ta 
find  him  proposing  to  give  Herodotus  the  benefit  of  a  correct 
translation  of  os;  Z'hiyo’j  ol  'KaMaloi,  and  complaining  that  “the 
majority  of  the  commentators  ”  have  been  deceived  by  ex¬ 
pressions  which  they  misinterpreted.  A  broad  answer  to 
his  baseless  theory  would  be  this  In  his  account  of  Egypt, 
the  personality  of  Herodotus,  so  to  speak,  is  ever  present. 
He  is  always  asking  this,  or  learning  by  inquiry  that,  and' 
seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes.  We  venture  to  say,  therefore, 
since  his  personality,  again  so  to  speak,  is  always  absent  in- 
Babylonia,  that  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  wished  his 
readers  to  believe  that  he  had  been  in  that  country.  Upper 
Egypt  raises  an  entirely  different  question,  but  here,  too,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Sayce  is  in  the  wrong.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Herodotus  never  visited  Elephantine,  yet  he  says  that  he  “  came 
on  as  an  eye-witness  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elephantine.”  This, 
Mr.  Sayce  says,  is  “  a  deliberate  falsehood,”  and  “  a  flagrant 
example  of  dishonesty.”  Let  us  see.  The  damning  words,  for 
damning  they  are,  if  genuine,  are  omitted  in  one  MS.,  but  we 
should  hold  it  very  poor  criticism  to  suppose  that  their  omission 
in  that  MS.  clears  Herodotus.  Moreover,  we  think  they  are 
wrongfully  omitted,  though  we  rather  sympathise  with  the 
acute  but  dishonest  copyist  who  saw  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  correct.  For  immediately  before  them  comes  the 
story  which  Herodotus  heard  from  the  sacred  priest  of  Sais, — 
the  marvellous  story  of  the  Nile  rising  from  a  bottomless  pool 
at  Elephantine,  and  flowing  thence  in  two  directions,  north  and 
south.  “  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  jesting,”  says  the  historian, 
with  his  usual  grave  politeness,  much  in  contrast  with  the  ill-bred 
pertness  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  note.  But  is  it  conceivable,  is  it  common- 
sense,  to  suppose  that,  immediately  after  recounting  this  marvel¬ 
lous  tale,  he  should  say  that  he  went  on  as  an  eye-witness  to 
Elephantine,  and  then  make  no  further  sign  F  Mr.  Sayce,  who, 
we  repeat,  is  a  poor  logician,  says  that  if  he  had  gone  on  to 
Elephantine,  he  would  not  have  cared  to  mention  the  story  of 
the  sacred  priest  of  Sais.  In  the  name  of  patience,  why  not  ? 
No ;  if  Mr.  Sayce’s  hypothesis  were  true,  if  Herodotus  had  de¬ 
termined  to  say  that  he  had  been  to  Elephantine  without  going 
to  Elephantine,  then  and  then  most  indubitably  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  the  story  of  the  sacred  priest  of  Sais.  The- 
text,  therefore,  must  be  corrupt;  and  as  the  words  ’EAsipsciz-nV/jr 
are  found  there  twice,  with  only  ten  words  between 
them,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  corruption  lies  in  the  first 
’EA£(P«i/t;V»j. 

We  trust  that  we  have  shown  that  Mr.  Sayce’s  contempt  for 
the  knowledge,  veracity,  and  honesty  of  Herodotus  rests  on 
rather  slender  foundations.  But  we  hold  it  not  respectful  to  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  History  to  express  any  indignation  with 
the  present  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford. 
One  word,  however,  about  his  spelling,  before  we  part  from  him. 
He  talks  of  “  a  correct  transliteration  of  Greek  proper  names.”' 
He  does  not  know  what  correct  transliteration  means.  AiVp^Aoj, 
correctly  transliterated,  is  “  Aiskhulos.”  Mr.  Sayce  gives  us 
“  Aeskhylos  ”  !  And  what  shall  we  say  of  his  “  Akhaeans  ”  and 
his  “  Josephos  ”  ?  Fancy  “  Flavius  Josephos  ”  !  Inconsistency 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other  is  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe 
who  better  the  instruction  of  G  rote’s  foolish  “  fad,”  and  we  have 
often  wondered  why  they  make  such  geese  of  themselves.  Mr. 
Sayce  gives  the  reason  why  he  does,  and  it  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  preposterous.  He  misspells  Greek  proper  names, 
because  he  hopes  that  by  so  doing  he  “  may  possibly  help  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  most  desirable  of  objects,  the  reform  of  English, 
spelling.” 

'fls  oi/S'tv  r)  fiaQr)<ris,  fjv  p.})  vovs  napfi. 


HESTER* 

Hester  is  hardly  one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  novels.. 
It  wants  more  compression,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  more 

*  Hester :  a  Story  of  Contemporary  Life.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  3  vol3.  London  r 
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incident,  a  little  more  of  what  art  critics  used  to  call  “ pyramidal 
form.”  The  story  is  too  level,  too  like  actual  life,  with  its  trivial 
incidents  which  are  yet  so  important,  and  its  personages  who 
have  so  little  that  is  dramatic  in  them,  yet  are  always  making 
up  scenes,  and  its  catastrophes  so  cruel  yet  so  ordinary,  and  so 
easily  foreseen.  And  yet  the  narrative  is  far  superior  in 
interest  to  the  ordinary  run  of  novels.  Throughout,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  such  a  perfect  comprehension  of  her  characters, 
of  what  they  will  and  will  not  do,  of  their  true  springs  of  action, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  would  meet  unexpected  or  menac¬ 
ing  circumstances,  that  her  personal  scenery  is  as  real  to  the 
reader  as  if  he  stood  among  the  group.  The  central  figure 
is,  as  usual  with  Mrs.  Oliphant,  a  woman,  and,  as  usual,  too, 
an  elderly,  unmarried  woman,  with  wealth  and  brains  and  a 
will,  a  “  woman  of  character  ”  so  strong  that  she  ought  to  have 
been  Scotch.  When  we  first  lighted  on  Catherine  Vernon,  the 
capable  woman  who  saved  a  bank  and  managed  it,  and  gave 
herself  to  benevolent  despotism,  and  reigned  in  Redborough 
feared  yet  worshipped  by  half  its  people,  we  felt  as  if  we  had 
once  more  seen  an  old  friend,  and  said,  “Ah  !  here  is  Catherine 
Douglas,  Milliceut  Mortimer,  or  Sarah  iu  Whiteladies,  or  Phoebe 
Junior,  grown  old  and  resting  from  her  labours,  and  placed  in  novel 
circumstances  !”  Mrs.  Oliphant  loves  that  kind  of  stroug,  half¬ 
masculine,  clear-sighted  woman,  blind  to  nothing,  not  even  to 
her  own  foibles,  and  loves,  too,  to  place  her  in  the  position  of  a 
man,  and  show  how  much  better  she  can  control  both  circum¬ 
stances  and  people  than  a  man — who  with  her  is  essentially  a 
feeble  and  impulsive  creature,  or  else  vaguely  strong  but  shadowy 
— would,  if  so  situated,  be  likely  to  do.  The  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  disappears.  Cathei'iue  Vernon  is  herself  strong, 
like  her  predecessors,  and  healthy  and  competent  to  do  man’s 
work,  but  a  separate  being,  is,  in  fact,  that  rare  character,  a 
female  cynic,  a  woman  full  of  benevolence  and  active  kindness, 
but  au  fund  sardonic,  expecting  little  iu  return,  aware  that  grati¬ 
tude  is  infrequent,  seeing  through  all  the  pettinesses,  and  spites, 
and  falsehoods  of  her  proteges,  but  tolerating  all,  and  de¬ 
riving  from  all  an  amusement  which  in  a  man  would  have 
been  saturnine.  Iu  her  cynicism,  too,  she  becomes  a  little 
base,  rules  her  dependents  too  hardly,  is  too  apt  to  believe 
that  their  motive  must  be  bad,  and  to  tread  her  subjects  down 
with  a  contempt  which  is  not  altogether  unconscious,  for  she 
sometimes  gives  it  voice.  She  has  filled  a  great  house  with 
dependent  relatives,  to  whom  she  is  all  kindness,  but  whom 
when  she  entertains  them  she  grossly  neglects  ;  whom  she 
snubs  when  needful  remorselessly  ;  and  whose  consequent  dis¬ 
like  she  regards  with  a  large-hearted  yet  contemptuous  under¬ 
standing.  Nevertheless,  she  is,  of  course,  taken  in,  that  being,  in 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  theory,  more  or  less  women’s  destiny.  She  has 
adopted  one  of  the  Vernons,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  bank, 
and  made  him  her  son,  and  he,  outwardly  all  deference,  in 
reality  despises  and  almost  hates  her,  fretting  under  the  re¬ 
straint  of  her  affection,  deeming  her  watchful  care  espionage, 
and  believing  her  loving  control  to  come  from  a  desire  to  govern, 
— which  is  partly  true  as  regards  all  but  himself, — from  which  his 
only  passionate  impulse  is  to  be  free.  Her  large,  yet  spoiled 
nature,  wonderfully  like  all  intimate  sketches  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.,  though  of  course  without  her  vice,  is  drawn  with 
the  firm,  free  hand  which  tells  of  perfect  comprehension,  and  in 
her  ability  and  her  weakness,  is  as  real  as  any  character  iu  history. 
We  never  tire  of  her  and  her  ways  and  her  acts,  unpleasant  as 
the  latter  often  are,  and  never  for  an  instant  fail  to  see  in  her 
the  largeness  of  nature,  force  of  character,  and  mental  insight 
which  forbid  all  around,  even  when  she  is  doing  or  saying  small 
things,  ever  to  think  her  small.  She  is  the  true  heroine  of  the 
story,  and  her  relation  to  her  adopted  son,  whom  she  trusts 
implicitly,  but  who  all  the  while  is  secretly  speculating  with  her 
money,  not  out  of  roguery,  or  malice,  or  avarice,  but  in  an 
ungovernable  desire  to  be  independent  of  her,  and  to  rule  his 
life  for  himself,  is  described  with  almost  tragic  power.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  does  not  succeed  in  this  son  quite  so  well  as  in 
Catherine,  failing  always,  as  she  usually  does,  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  manliness,  which  must  have  been  in  the  real  man, 
but  the  woman’s  side  of  the  story  is  wonderfully  told,  and 
culminates  in  this  new  form  of  tragedy.  Edward,  after  specula¬ 
tions  which  nearly  ruin  the  bank,  succeeds  in  a  big  one,  and 
Hies  with  the  money : — 

“  Miss  Vernon  had  believed  in  no  one  else.  She  had  laughed  and 
seen  through  every  pretence — except  Edward.  Edward  had  been  the 
solo  faith  of  her  later  life.  He  had  loved  her,  she  believed  ;  and  she 
had  been  able  to  give  him  a  life  worthy  of  him.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
She  had  heard  him  raving,  as  she  said  to  herself,  outside.  The  boy 


had  gone  wrong,  as,  alas,  so  many  have  gono :  out  of  a  wicked,  fool¬ 
ish  love,  out  of  a  desire  to  be  rich,  perhaps.  But  this  was  different. 
A  momentary  temptation,  even  a  quick  recurring  error,  that  can  be 
understood.  But  that  his  life  should  have  been  intolerable,  a  monotony, 
a  bondage,  that  change  had  been  what  he  longed  for — change  from 
her  house,  her  presence,  her  confidence  !  She  gave  vent  to  a  cry  like 
that  of  a  wild  animal,  full  of  horror,  and  misery,  and  pain.  The  girl 
(Hester)  did  not  mean  to  hurt  her.  There  was  sincerity  in  every  tone 
of  her  voice.  She  thought  she  was  making  his  sins  venial,  and  defend¬ 
ing  him.  Oh,  it  was  true,  true  !  Through  Catherine’s  mind  at  that 
moment  there  ran  the  whole  story  of  her  later  days,  how  she  had 
used  herself  to  the  pretences  of  all  about  her,  how  every  one  around 
had  taken  from  her,  and  snarled  at  her,  eaten  of  her  bread,  and  drunk 
of  her  cup,  and  hated  her — except  Edward.  He  alone  had  been  her 
prop,  her  religion  of  the  affections.  The  others  had  sneered  at  her 
weakness  for  him,  and  she  had  held  her  head  high.  She  had  prided 
herself  on  expecting  no  gratitude,  on  being  prepared,  with  a  laugh,  to 
receive  evil  for  good — except  from  him.  Even  now  that  she  should 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  him  ungrateful,  that  even  would  have  beeu 
nothing,  that  would  have  done  her  no  hurt.  But  to  hear  that  his  past 
life  had  been  a  burden,  a  bondage,  a  monotony,  that  freedom  was 
what  he  longed  for — freedom  from  her  !  The  whole  fabric  of  her  life 
crushed  together  and  rocked  to  its  foundations.  She  cried  out  to 
Heaven  and  earth  that  she  could  not  bear  it — she  could  not  bear  it ! 
Other  miseries  might  be  possible,  but  this  she  could  not  endure.” 

The  heroine,  Hester,  is  not  quite  so  good.  She  is  intended 
throughout  to  be,  and  is,  a  repetition  of  Catherine  herself, 
though  without  the  cynical  humour,  which,  of  course,  only 
experience,  and  experience  of  a  peculiar  kind,  can  develop,  and 
placed  in  far  different  circumstances.  She  is  as  competent 
as  Catherine,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  competence,  being 
wretchedly  poor,  and  surrounded  by  feeble  people, — her  mother, 
who  is  a  washed-out  creature,  originally  a  lady  and  a  beautjr ; 
a  cousin  Emma,  pretty,  stupid,  and  mercilessly  frank  in  her 
avowals  that  she  is  husband-huuting,  and  “  ought  to  have  her 
chance  the  spiteful  or  very  old  inmates  of  the  genteel  alms¬ 
house,  the  Yemonry,  as  the  neighbours  call  it;  a  suitor,  Harry 
A^ernon,  who  is  good,  kindly,  and  faithful,  but  a  fool;  a  second 
suitor,  who  hardly  conies  forward ;  and  a  third,  the  Edward 
Arernon,  Catherine  Arernon’s  adopted  son.  He  wins,  of  course; 
aud  it  is  in  the  relation  between  the  two  that  we  have  the  only 
sense  of  disappointment  in  the  book.  We  do  not  know  wliy  be 
wins,  and  do  not  believe  lie  would  have  won.  Pride  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  kind  is  the  strongest  feeling  in  Hester,  and  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  she  would  have  borne  Edward’s  calculated 
neglect  whenever  be  meets  Ills  love  in  bis  adopted  mother’s 
company,  or  his  silence  towards  his  adopted  mother, — unless,  in¬ 
deed,  Hester’s  love  had  been  stronger  still,  strong  enough  to  defy 
all  things  and  induce  her  to  cling  to  Edward  when  he  asks  her  to 
elope,  even  though  she  is  aware  of,  as  she  has  long  half  suspected, 
liis  guilt.  He  dominates  Hester,  with  her  quick  brain  and  strong 
character,  far  too  completely,  yet  incompletely  ;  and  neither 
success  nor  failure  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  truth 
is,  Mrs.  Oliphant  sees  no  necessity  for  explanation.  Girls  of 
liue  nature  are  always  giving  themselves  to  the  unworthy,  just 
as  wise  men  arc  always  marrying  fools,  aud  her  own  explanation 
of  the  fact  iu  her  heart  is  that  men  are  mostly  fools,  and  that 
women  have  not  yet  completely  found  them  out.  A\re  cannot 
recall  among  all  her  books  one  picture  of  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  man  who  is  also  good,  or  one — unless  it  be  Tom  iu  Miss 
Marjoribanlcs,  who  is  the  slightest  of  sketches — whom  a  male 
reader  thoroughly  likes.  As,  however,  she  does  not  wish  to 
press  this  theory  too  strongly,  she  leaves  explanation  out-,  some¬ 
times,  as  in  this  case,  to  her  readers’  bewilderment  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  facts  granted,  however,  the  situations  are  clear  and 
exciting,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  power  of  writingbright  and  interest¬ 
ing  dialogue,  dialogue  with  thought  aud  purpose  iu  it,  never  fails 
her  any  more  than  her  power  of  creating  side  figures.  This  time 
the  book  is  full  of  them,— Captain  Morgan,  the  old  officer,  whose 
life  has  been  one  long  benevolence,  but  who,  in  extreme  age,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  altruism  may  be  pushed  too  far, 
aud  holds,  as  a  theory  often  breaking  down,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  life  of  his  own  beyond  destruction  or  spoiling  by 
others  ;  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  gentle,  old  wife,  who  against  this 
theory  is  immovable  ;  Emma  Ashton,  their  grandchild,  a  really 
wonderful  sketch,  the  girl  who  has  nothing  bad  iu  her, 
is,  indeed,  simple,  and  truthful,  and  unmalicious,  but 
has  in  her  an  incurable  coarseness  of  fibre,  a  Zolaitk 
realism  which  has  the  .effect  of  badness  ;  Ellen  Merri- 
dew,  tlie  spirited,  active,  vain  butterfly,  without  evil  in 
her  composition,  but  a  ruinous  wife  to  own ;  Roland  Ashton, 
tlie  self-conscious,  vain,  young  stockbroker,  who  flirted  by 
instinct  with  all  accessible  women,  yet  had  sense  aud  heart 
somewhere  about  him;  and  Harry  Vernon,  the  good  man,  who 
has  a  certain  strength  derived  from  principle  and  feeling  alone, 
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but  is  always  conscious  that  when  brain  is  required  he  is  “  out 
of  it there  is  a  whole  gallery  of  such  people,  all  sketched 
successfully  aud  apparently  without  pains.  Among  them  all,  the 
reader  loves  Hester,  the  proud,  able,  pure  girl,  who  protects  her 
mother,  and  defies  Catherine  Vernou,  and  would  protect  her  lover 
if  only  he  would  be  protected,  yet  hardly  follows  her  impulse 
when  she  gives  herself  away  to  such  a  man,  one  who,  though 
full  of  intelligence  and  capacity  of  various  kinds,  is  still  essen¬ 
tially  a  mere  hypocrite.  That,  after  all,  is  the  true  defect  of 
the  book.  The  adoptiug  mother  would  not  have  detected  the 
hypocrite  element  in  Edward,  for  adopting  mothers  never  do, 
but  Hester  would  have  done,  and  would  have  despised  it.  That 
she  does  not,  gives  the  reader  pain,  not  because  of  Hester,  who, 
he  feels  certain,  will  be  rescued  at  last,  but  because  it  creates  an 
impression  of  a  defect  in  art. 

We  have  said  nothiug  of  the  plot  of  the  story,  because  there 
is  practically  none,  except  the  catastrophe  produced  by  Edward 
Vernon’s  hunger  to  be  free,  and  because  we  cannot  consider 
Mrs.  Oliphant  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  story-teller.  She 
has  risen  far  beyond  that,  though  she  has  not  reached  her  true 
level  yet,  and  never  will  till  she  determines  to  put  all  the  wealth 
of  imagination  at  her  disposal  into  some  one  book.  She  still 
beats  out  her  gold,  thinking  the  clever  scenes  she  makes  up  so 
easily  good  enough  for  Mudie.  So  they  are, — too  good  ;  but 
they  are  not  good  enough  for  her  own  reputation,  if  she  is  ever 
to  be  recognised  for  what  she  is, — at  least  the  second  female 
novelist  of  our  time. 


ROMAN  LIFE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CICERO* 

Mr.  Church  has  in  this  book  taken  a  quite  new  step  in  his  very 
successful  project  of  popularising,  without  vulgarising,  the  great 
Greek  aud  Roman  Classics.  In  some,  iudeed,  of  his  tales  from 
Livy,  aud  tales  from  Herodotus,  he  was  on  historic  ground ;  but 
iu  these  sketches  of  life,  taken  from  the  speeches  and  letters  of 
Cicero,  he  is  on  the  ground  of  history  as  attested  by  contem¬ 
porary  evidence  of  the  most  minute  and  most  authoritative  kind, 
and  a  more  charming  selection  of  scenes  from  the  life  and  times 
of  Cicero  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  only  fault  of 
the  book  is  that  it  opeus,  rather  unfortunately,  with  a 
slightly  dull  chapter  on  the  Roman  boy,  which  is  not 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  which  looks 
rather  as  if  Mr.  Church  at  first  sketched  out  for  himself  a 
different  plan,  which  he  subsequently  found  it  undesirable  to 
pursue.  He  disclaims  in  the  preface  any  intention  of  writing  a 
book  illustrative  of  the  social  life  of  the  Romans,  and  yet  the 
first  chapter  would  seem  to  have  been  conceived  from  that  point 
of  view,  though  it  is  almost  immediately  changed  for  a  very 
much  better  and  livelier  design, — that  of  illustrating  the  times 
of  Cicero  by  sketches  of  Cicero’s  own  achievements,  and  of  those 
of  the  great  men  who  were  either  his  friends  or  his  rivals.  After 
this  first  chapter,  however,  which  is  a  little  too  much  in  the 
style  of  a  manual  of  Roman  manners  and  customs,  Mr.  Church 
keej^s  much  closer  to  the  events  or  incidents  of  the  times  of  the 
great  Roman  orator  and  statesman,  and  then  the  interest 
never  flags.  The  account  of  those  celebrated  causes  in  which 
Cicero  pleaded, — the  defence  of  Roscius,  the  impeachment 
of  Verres,  and  the  exposure  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy, — is 
singularly  vivid  and  lively.  Of  Cicero’s  country  retreats, 
of  his  anxiety  to  adorn  his  library  at  Tusculnm,  of  his 
Sabine  farm  near  Arpinum  with  its  island  study,  of  his  more 
fashionable  sea-side  home  near  Cape  Caieta,  where  he  was 
bored  by  too  attentive  friends;  of  his  dreariness  and  com- 
plainingness  in  exile,  and  of  the  furtive  way  in  which  he 
reproached  his  friends  under  pretence  of  reproaching  himself, 
indeed  of  the  curious  mixture  of  courage  and  vacillation  in  his 
character  generally,  Mr.  Church  gives  us  a  most  graphic  picture 
in  this  interesting  little  book,  which  to  the  present  writer,  at 
least,  has  had  all  the  interest  of  a  novel.  Some  of  Cicero’s 
contemporaries,  too,  are  sketched  in  with  few  but  effective 
strokes, — Sulla,  Pompey,  Catiline,  Atticus,  Cassar,  and  Antony. 
In  all  these  delineations,  there  is  enough  detail  to  produce  a 
vivid  impression,  but  not  more  than  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  a  sketch  in  which  some  one  feature,  whether  it  be  one  that 
concerns  the  character  of  Cicero,  or  that  of  his  friends  and 
rivals,  or  the  society  which  they  kept  and  the  constraint 
or  freedom  with  which  they  treated  each  other,  is  brought 
out.  Thus  we  get  a  most  effective  picture  of  the  corrup¬ 
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tion  of  a  time  in  which  juries  were  bribable,  indeed,  and  often 
bribed,  but  yet  not  so  utterly  bribable  but  that  ability  and 
courage,  and  still  more,  audacity,  might  foil  the  most  deliberate 
and  apparently  well-planned  attempt  to  defeat  justice.  Cicero 
himself  often  defeated  such  attempts  at  corruption,  and  defeated 
them  when  his  own  life  was  the  stake  for  which  he  played.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  did  not  despise  the  arts  of 
the  advocate,  even  though  those  arts  were  of  a  kind  to  mislead 
the  jury  into  the  conclusion  which  he  desired  them  to  draw. 

We  will  illustrate  the  descriptive  power  of  the  book  by  one 
passage,  in  which  Mr.  Church  gives  us  a  picture  of  one  of  Cicero’s 
country  retreats,  and  by  another  in  which  he  condenses  the  story 
of  the  indictment  drawn  against  Verres.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  the 
country  house  near  Arpinum  : — 

“A  Roman  of  even  moderate  wealth— for  Cicero  was  far  from 
being  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  time — commonly  possessed  more 
country-houses  than  belong  even  to  the  wealthiest  of  English  nobles. 
One  such  house  at  least  Cicero  inherited  from  his  father.  It  was 
about  three  miles  from  Arpinum,  a  little  town  in  that  hill  country  of 
the  Sabines  which  was  the  proverbial  seat  of  a  temperate  and  frugal 
race,  and  which  Cicero  describes  in  Homeric  phrase  as 

‘  Rough  but  a  kindly  nurse  of  men.’  , 

In  his  grandfather’s  time  it  had  been  a  plaiu  farmhouse,  of  the  kiud 
that  had  satisfied  the  simpler  manners  of  former  days — the  days 
when  Consuls  and  Dictators  were  content,  their  time  of  office  ended, 
to  plough  their  own  fields  and  reap  their  ow:n  harvests.  Cicero  was 
born  within  its  walls,  for  the  primitive  fashion  of  family  life  still 
prevailed,  and  the  married  son  continued  to  live  in  his  father’s  house. 
After  the  old  man’s  death,  when  the  old-fashioned  frugality  gave 
way  to  a  more  sumptuous  manner  of  life,  the  house  was  greatly 
enlarged,  oue  of  the  additions  being  a  library,  a  room  of  which  the 
grandfather,  who  thought  that  his  contemporaries  were  like  Syrian 
slaves,  ‘  the  more  Greek  they  knew  tho  greater  knaves  they  were,’ 
had  never  felt  the  want ;  but  iu  which  his  son,  especially  in  his  later 
days,  spent  most  of  his  time.  The  garden  and  grounds  were  espe¬ 
cially  delightful,  the  most  charming  spot  of  all  being  an  island  formed 
by  the  little  stream  Fibrenus.  A  description  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Quintus,  the  younger  son  of  the  house,  thus  depicts  it :  ‘  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  pleasant  spot.  Fibrenus  here  divides  his  stream  into 
two  of  equal  size,  and  so  washes  either  side.  Flowing  rapidly  by  he 
joins  his  waters  again,  having  compassed  just  as  much  ground  as 
makes  a  convenient  place  for  our  literary  discussions.  This  done  he 
hurries  on,  just  as  if  the  providing  of  such  a  spot  had  been  his  only 
office  and  function,  to  fall  into  the  Liris.  Then,  like  one  adopted  into 
a  noble  family,  he  loses  his  own  obscurer  name.  The  Liris,  indeed, 
he  makes  much  colder.  A  colder  stream  than  this  indeed  I  never 
touched,  though  I  have  seen  many.  I  can  scarce  bear  to  dip  my  foot 
in  it.  You  remember  how  Plato  makes  Socrates  dip  his  foot  in 
llissus.’  Atticus,  too,  is  loud  in  his  praises.  ‘  This,  you  know,  is  my 
first  time  of  coming  here,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  admire  it  enough. 
As  to  the  splendid  villas  which  one  often  sees,  with  their  marble 
pavements  and  gilded  ceilings,  I  despise  them.  And  their  water¬ 
courses,  to  which  they  give  the  fine  names  of  Nile  or  Euripus,  who 
would  cot  laugh  at  them  when  he  sees  your  streams  ?  When  we 
want  rest  and  delight  for  the  mind  it  is  to  nature  that  we  must  come. 
Once  I  used  to  wonder — for  I  never  thought  that  there  was  anything 
but  rocks  and  hills  in  the  place — that  you  took  such  pleasure  in  the 
spot.  But  now  I  marvel  that  when  you  are  away  from  Romo  you 
care  to  be  anywhere  but  here.’ — ‘  Well,’  replied  Cicero,  ‘  when  I  get 
away  from  town  for  several  days  at  a  time,  I  do  prefer  this  place  ; 
but  this  I  can  seldom  do.  And  indeed  I  love  it,  not  only  because  it 
is  so  pleasant,  so  healthy  a  resort,  but  also  because  it  is  my  native 
land,  mine  aud  my  father’s  too,  and  because  I  live  here  among  the 
associations  of  those  that  have  gone  before  me.’  ” 

And  here  is  the  close  of  the  spirited  account  of  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Yerres  : — 

“  Verres  had  still  one  hope  left ;  and  this,  strangely  enough,  sprang 
out  of  the  very  number  and  enormity  of  his  crimes.  The  mass  of  evid¬ 
ence  was  so  great  that  the  trial  might  be  expected  to  last  for  a  long 
time.  If  it  could  only  be  protracted  into  the  next  year,  when  his 
friends  would  be  in  office,  he  might  still  hope  to  escape.  And  indeed 
there  was  but  little  time  left.  The  trial  began  on  the  fifth  of  August. 
In  the  middle  of  the  month  Pompey  was  to  exhibit  some  games.  Then 
would  come  the  games  called  1  The  Games  of  Rome,’  and  after  this 
others  again,  filling  up  much  of  the  three  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November.  Cicero  anticipated  this  difficulty.  He 
made  a  short  speech  (it  could  not  have  lasted  more  than  two  hours 
in  delivering),  in  which  he  stated  the  case  in  outline.  He  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  jury.  They  were  themselves  on  their  trial. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  on  them.  If  they  did  not  do  justice 
on  so  notorious  a  criminal,  they  would  never  be  trusted  any  more.  It 
would  seem  that  the  senators  were  not  fit  to  administer  the  law.  The 
law  itself  was  on  its  trial.  The  provincials  openly  declared  that  if 
Verres  was  acquitted,  the  law  under  which  their  governors  were 
liable  to  be  accused  had  better  be  repealed.  If  no  fear  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  were  hanging  over  them,  they  would  be  content  with  as  much 
plunder  as  would  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They  would  not  need  to 
extort  as  much  more  wherewith  to  bribe  their  judges.  Then  ho 
called  his  witnesses.  A  marvellous  array  they  were.  ‘  From  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  many 
cities  of  the  Grecian  mainland,  from  many  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
from  every  city  and  market-town  of  Sicily,  deputations  thronged  to 
Rome.  In  the  porticoes,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  temples,  in  tho  area 
of  the  Forum,  in  the  colonnade  that  surrounded  it,  on  the  housetops 
and  on  the  overlooking  declivities,  were  stationed  dense  and  eager 
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crowds  of  impoverished  heirs  and  their  guardians,  bankrupt  tax- 
farmers  and  corn-merchants,  fathers  bewailing  their  children  carried 
off  to  the  praetor's  harem,  children  mourning  for  their  parents  dead 
iu  the  praetor's  dungeons,  Greek  nobles  whose  descent  was  traced  to 
Cecrops  or  Eurystbenes,  or  to  the  great  Ionian  and  Minyan  houses, 
and  Phoenicians,  whose  ancestors  had  been  priests  of  the  Tyrian 
Melcarth,  or  claimed  kindred  with  the  Zidonian  Jah.’  Nine  days 
were  spent  in  hearing  this  mass  of  evidence.  Hortensius  was  utterly 
overpowered  by  it.  He  had  no  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
eloquence,  or  making  a  pathetic  appeal  for  a  noble  oppressed  by  the 
hatred  of  the  democracy.  After  a  few  feeble  attempts  at  cross- 
examination,  he  practically  abandoned  the  case.  The  defendant 
himself  perceived  that  his  position  was  hopeless.  Before  the  nine 
days,  with  their  terrible  impeachment,  had  come  to  an  end  he  fled 
from  Rome.  The  jury  returned  an  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
tho  prisoner  was  condemned  to  banishment  and  to  pay  a  fine.  The 
place  of  banishment  (which  he  was  apparently  allowed  to  select  out¬ 
side  certain  limits)  was  Marseilles.  The  amount  of  tho  fine  we  do 
not  know.  It  certainly  was  not  enough  to  impoverish  him.  Much 
of  the  money  and  many  of  the  works  of  art  which  he  had  stolen  were 
left  to  him.  These  latter,  by  a  singularly  just  retribution,  proved  his 
ruin  iu  the  end.  After  the  death  of  Cicero,  Antony  permitted  the 
exiles  to  return.  Yerres  came  with  them,  bringing  back  his  treasures 
of  art,  and  was  put  to  death  because  they  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
masters  of  Rome.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  liow  many  of  the  great  Romans  of  this  era 
seem  to  have  depended  on  their  youth- for  the  brilliance  of  their 
genius.  Sulla’s  genius  certainly  paled  before  that  of  Pompey. 
Cicero  was  never  again  the  man  he  was  before  his  exile  ;  and, 
indeed,  was  himself  conscious  of  showing  weakness  and  vacilla¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  defeated  the  design  of 
Clodius,  if  he  had  had  but  the  audacity  of  his  earlier  self. 
Pompey,  the  most  brilliant  of  youthful  generals,  seems  to  have 
lost  all  nerve  and  presence  of  mind  towards  the  close  of  his 
career.  And  even  Cmsar’s  assassination  prevented  his  genius 
from  being  put  to  the  test  of  age.  Surely,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  Republic,  there  was  a  strange  want  of  those  fixed  con¬ 
victions  on  which  had  rested  the  iron  tenacity  of  the  Rome  of 
an  earlier  period ;  and,  except  where  the  place  of  these  convictions 
was  supplied  by  something  of  the  dash  of  youthful  daring,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  vein  of  weakness  in  Roman  genius,  quite 
uulike  the  sterling  patriotism  and  self-confidence  of  earlier 
periods.  There  was  a  touch  of  Alcibiades  in  even  the  best,  as 
well  as  in  the  worst,  of  the  great  men  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic. 

DON  JOHN  OP  AUSTRIA* 

We  have  observed  with  some  regret  an  apparently  authoritative 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  publishers  of  Bon  John  of 
Austria  do  not  intend  to  issue  a  popular — and  it  was  also  to  be 
hoped  an  easily  portable — edition  of  it.  Both  the  folio  edition, 
which  was  published  immediately  after  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell,  and  the  library  edition  which  has  followed  it 
at  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  are,  in  point  of  paper,  type,  and 
illustrations,  truly  magnificent.  But  they  are  for  the  connois¬ 
seurs  iu  books,  rather  than  for  the  students  of  them.  It  is 
surely  a  matter  for  regret  that  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell, 
as  a  historical  writer,  and  above  all  iu  his  latest  and  greatest 
work,  should  be  kept  as  a  close  preserve  for  connoisseurs.  He  is 
not  a  great  historical  writer,  indeed,  in  the  sense  in  which,  we 
shall  not  say  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  but  even  Macaulay  and 
Motley,  are  great  historical  writers.  “  The  over-soul,”  as 
Emerson  rather  affectedly  called  it,  does  not  brood  over 
his  writings  ;  they  are  deficient  even  in  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  men,  not  movements,  or  even  periods,  that  he 
can  understand,  and,  in  consequence,  do  justice  to.  He  is 
fascinated  by  the  picturesque  and  the  romantic,  he  has 
no  longing  to  get  behind  the  scenes  to  the  spiritual,  or 
even  to  that  profounder  real  which  Emerson  affirms  too 
dogmatically  to  be  the  only  true  spiritual,  and  to  which 
the  romantic  and  the  picturesque  are  but  as  the  feather  in 
the  hat,  or  the  rose  in  the  button-hole.  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell  seized  on  Don  John  of  Austria  for  a  subject  much  as 
Bulwer  Lyttou  seized  on  Rienzi.  His  position  in  literature — 
and  it  may  be  added,  in  politics  also — may,  in  fact,  be  defined 
as  that  of  the  least  affected  and  the  most  painstaking  and 
erudite  of  the  school  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  first  the 
exquisite  and  then  the  man  of  action,  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  with 
his  “  heroes  of  hemp  and  glories  of  the  gallows,”  even  with  his 
Richelieus  and  Rienzis,  was  the  phrasemonger  and  playwright. 
But  let  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  be  taken  with  his  limita¬ 
tions  and  as  he  presents  himself,  and  he  will  be  found  a 
delightful  writer,  and  a  man  of  great,  if  one-sided  historical 
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learning,  who  wore  it,  too,  with  easy  grace,  as  a  scholarly 
country  gentleman  wears  his  Latin  and  Greek.  Bon  John  of 
Austria  was  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell’s  magnum  opus,  if 
not  his  favourite  son.  All  his  other  writings,  his  Cloister 
Life,  his  historical  and  Spanish  artistic  “  Studies,”  led  up  to  it, 
though  not  quite  by  a  direct  route.  Moreover,  Don  John,  if 
not  exactly  “  the  last  Crusader,”  as  Mr.  Motley  has  styled  him, 
was  the  last  of  the  chivalric  figures  of  Catholic  Christendom  ; 
even  the  in  many  respects  greater,  Alexander  Farnese  was 
little  better  than  the  tool  of  an  essentially  ignoble  tyranny.  The 
hero  of  Lepanto,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  William  the  Taciturn, 
the  ambitious  dreamer,  who  first  proposed  to  revive  the 
glories  of  Carthage,  and  then,  repulsed  by  Elizabeth,  con¬ 
templated  the  conquest  of  England  as  the  consort  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  yet  died  at  little  over  thirty,  had  a 
story  worth  telling,  and  it  has  never  been  told  with  such  full¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm  as  by  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell. 
Besides,  this  work  is  valuable  for  other  reasons  than  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  story  of  Don  John.  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell’s 
learning  overflows  from  his  hero  on  everybody  and  everything 
connected  with  him.  There  are  chapters  in  it  on  the  Morisco 
rebellion  against  Spain,  on  the  fleets  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  on  the  relations  at  that  time  between  Islam  and  Christendom, 
that  are  of  the  character  of  historical  embroidery,  and  that  may 
be  read  and  deserve  to  be  read  apart  from  Don  Jolm.  It  is  still 
to  be  hoped  that  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell’s  literary  execu¬ 
tors  or  publishers  may,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  see  their  way 
to  issue  Bon  John  of  Austria  in  such  a  form  as  may  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  that  large  and  increasing  section  of  the 
public  which  finds  its  chief  delight  in  serious  historical  literature. 

Our  purpose  is  necessarily  at  this  time  to  recall,  rather 
than  to  call,  attention  to  Bon  John  of  Austria.  Its  strong 
and  its  weak  points  are  easily  pointed  out ;  many  of  them,  as 
characteristics  of  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell’s  literary 
work  generally,  we  have  already  hinted  at.  The  second  half 
of  this  work  is  the  less  interesting  of  the  two,  though  that 
is,  perhaps,  more  Sir  William  Stirling-Max  well’s  misfortune 
than  his  fault.  In  dealing  with  the  struggle  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  with  iPhilipj  II.,  he  necessarily  provokes  comparison 
with  Mr.  Motley,  and  not  quite  to  his  advantage.  Mr.  Motley 
has  grasped  the  moral  meaning  of  that  struggle  better  than  Sir 
William;  and,  beside  William  the  Taciturn,  Don  John  appears 
a  grandiose,  rather  than  a  grand  figure.  The  closing  portion  of 
the  narrative  telling  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  death  of  Don 
John  of  a  broken  heart — or  was  it  of  poison  p — seems  to  flag. 
In  spite  of  what  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  says,  Don  John 
appears  to  us  to  have  towards  the  last  become  so  weak  and 
querulous,  that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  had  grown 
convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  cause  he  was  sent  to  fight  for  by 
his  half-brother,  as  well  as  of  the  selfish  view  Philip  took  of  him¬ 
self  as  of  all  his  agents  and  emissaries.  There  was  something 
of  the  Bayard  in  Bon  John ;  why,  then,  did  he  not  try  to  break 
the  chain  that  bound  him  to  Philip,  and  declare,  like  Bayard, 
that  the  greatest  of  a  nation’s  interests  is  not  peace,  but  justice  P 
Going  backwards  through  the  melodramatic  scenes  of  which 
Don  John’s  career  was  composed,  we  come  to  the  war  of  the 
Holy  League  of  Catholic  Christendom  against  the  Ottomau 
Empire,  of  which  the  battle  of  Lepanto  was  the  most  brilliant, 
but  not  the  concluding  episode.  Here  we  find  our  author  at 
his  best,  and  also  at  his  worst.  His  portraits  of  the  leadiug 
figures  in  this  great  historic  struggle, — Pius  V.,  the  savage 
debauchee  Selim  II.,  the  various  commanders  at  Lepanto,  in¬ 
cluding  tough  old  Andrea  Doria,  against  whom  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell  seems  to  have  had  something  like  a  grudge, 
are  without  exception  excellent.  This  portion  of  the  work,  too, 
is  a  perfect  mine  of  information  upon  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and 
the  events  which  preceded  and  succeeded  it.  But  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fight  itself,  looked  at  as  a  battle-piece,  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  It  is  not  such  a  piece  as  Macaulay  would  have 
given  us,  or  Mr.  Freeman,  or  Carlyle,  each  in  a  different  style. 
It  is  rather  a  series  of  sketches,  than  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
whole  engagement.  No  doubt,  the  battle  itself  was  an  affair 
of  “  sections  but  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  difficulty  that  a 
higher  art  than  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell’s  would  have 
delighted  in  overcoming.  His  style,  indeed,  shows  to  much  better 
advantagein  theaccountof  the  Morisco  rebellion,  that  remarkable 
rising  of  a  brave  but  fated  race  against  Spanish  bigotry  and 
tyranny.  Here  Sir  William’s  very  discursiveness  helps  him. 
For  patient  historical  treatment  and  for  picturesqueness  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  his  detailed  narrative  of  the  singular 
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struggle  in  the  Sierras,  in  which,  by  the  way,  Don  John’s  part 
was  rather  an  unimportant  one. 

But  we  find  that,  on  the  whole,  the  most  enjoyable  por¬ 
tion  of  this  work  is  the  narrative  it  gives  of  the  early  life 
and  training  of  Don  John.  Charles  Y.  was  really  at  great 
pains  with  the  education  of  the  son  born  of  his  liaison  at 
Batisbon  in  1546  with  Barbara  Blomberg,  who  seems  now 
beyond  all  question  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  a  good 
family  there,  and  who  proved,  as  Philip  II.  found  to  his 
cost,  a  woman  of  many  whims  and  of  strong  will.  Don  John 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Luis  Quixada,  one  of  the  truly 
noble-minded  Spanish  gentlemen  of  the  time,  whom  it  is  one  of 
the  tragic  “pities  ”  of  history  to  find  working  and  dying  for  one 
of  the  worst  of  masters,  and  perhaps  the  very  worst  of  causes. 
Quixada  faithfully  discharged  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
Charles  A".,  and  duly  acknowledged,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  by 
that  cold  fanatic,  his  son.  The  time  came  for  Philip  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  Quixada’s  pupil  was  his  half-brother,  and  Sir 
AVilliam  Stirling-Maxwell’s  description  of  the  rather  dramatic 
way  in  which  he  did  this  at  an  auto-da-fe  at  Yalladolid,  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  bits  of  writing  in  the  book : — “  A  group  of 
gentlemen  came  in  sight.  As  they  drew  near,  Quixada 
once  more  halted,  aud  alighting  from  his  horse,  caused 
Don  John  to  follow  his  example.  A  short,  spare  man, 
in  black,  with  a  pale  face  and  sandy  beard,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  them  alone,  and  checked  his  horse  when  within  a  few 
paces.  ‘  Kneel  down,  Don  John,’  said  Quixada,  ‘  and  kiss  his 
Majesty’s  hand.’  As  the  youth  obeyed  the  instruction,  he  found 
bending  over  him  a  pair  of  cold,  grey  eyes,  and  a  pouting  under¬ 
lip,  which  may  well  have  recalled  the  features  of  the  august 
iuvalid  whose  gouty  fingers  he  had  knelt  to  kiss  at  Yuste. 
‘Do  you  know,  youngster,’  said  the  King,  ‘who  your  father 
was  ?’  The  abashed  youth  made  no  reply.  Philip  then  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  embracing  him  with  some  show  of  affection,  said, 
‘  Charles  V.,  my  lord  and  father,  was  also  yours.  You  could  not 
have  had  a  more  illustrious  sire,  and  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
you  as  my  brother.’  He  then  turned  to  the  gentlemen  behind  him 
and  said,  ‘Know  and  honour  this  youth  as  the  natural  son  of 
the  Emperor  and  brother  to  the  King.’  ”  Don  John’s  position 
was  now  assured,  and  we  soon  find  him  placed  in  very  delicate 
relations  towards  Philip,  and  his  savage  and  indeed  mad  son,  Don 
Carlos.  There  need  be  no  longer  any  mystery  about  the  death 
of  this  wretched  lad.  Carried  away  by  his  own  passions,  he 
offended  his  father,  who,  to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  put  him  in 
prison.  There  he  lived  in  an  insane  way,  and  finally  starved 
himself  to  death.  Don  John  was  the  steady  friend  of  Carlos 
through  the  short  and  stormy  period  of  their  acquaintance, 
though  he  declined  to  help  his  projects  of  rebellion  against 
his  father.  So  many  sins  have  been  rightly  laid  to  the 
door  of  Philip,  that  one  is  glad  to  acquit  him  of  the  murder  of 
his  own  son,  though  he  was  very  nearly  as  bad  a  father  as  he  was 
a  politician.  In  regard  to  this  portion  of  Don  John’s  story, 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  recalls  Gachard,  as  in  others  he 
more  forcibly  reminds  one  of  Motley’s  invaluable  work,  and  also 
of  hi.  Forneron’s  comparatively  recent  Philip  II.  But  viewed 
simply  as  a  piece  of  independent  and  thorough  historical  re¬ 
search,  it  need  fear  neither  comparison  nor  criticism. 


ME.  BESANT'S  NEW  NOVEL* 

Wk  recently  referred  to  Mr.  AV alter  Besant  as  one  of  the  two 
novelists  of  the  day  who  are  at  once  realistic  and  romantic,  Mr. 
Clark  Eussell  being  the  other ;  here  is  a  new  story  of  the 
practical-poetical  kind,  with  one  of  the  ingeniously  applied 
titles  which  we  always  expect  from  this  author,  come  to  support 
that  remark. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair  has  not  the  lively  interest  of  The  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Fleet,  the  serious,  social  purpose  of  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,  or  the  satirical  meaning  and  comicality  of 
The  Monks  of  Thelema ;  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  story,  and  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  book,  one  which  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  has  greater  smoothness  and  literary  polish. 

there  is  something  about  this  story  that  reminds  us  of  the 
immortal  White  Cat.  Air.  Besant  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been 
consciously  thinking  about  that  delightful  tale — one  that  may  be 
lead  with  profit  and  pleasure  at  any  age — but  it  was  lurking 
somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  when  he  started  off  his 
three  ‘  swains  ”  from  the  pretty  village  of  portentous  bankruptcy 
in  the  I  orest  of  Hainault,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  three 
different  regions  of  Tom  Tidler’s  Ground,  the  Island  of  Sweet 
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Fancies,  and  a  Far  Country.  Are  they  not  all,  the  reader  asks 
himself,  to  meet  at  the  bridge,  to  ride  together  over  the  palace 
green,  and  to  bring  home  to  the  King,  who  is  so  provokingly 
vacillating  about  his  abdication,  the  little  pink  dog,  the  web  of 
cambric,  and  the  loveliest  princess  in  the  world?  At  all  events, 
the  glow  of  romance  is  shed  over  the  story  from  the  first,  and 
the  realism  of  it  is  as  remarkable  as  the  realism  of  the  author’s 
East  London  studies  in  his  recent  novels,  and  the  seafaring  scenes 
in  several  of  his  Christmas  books.  The  sweet  little  heroine,  who 
might  be  the  king’s  daughter,  but  is  the  child  of  a  wise  and  gentle- 
hearted  French  political  refugee,  lives  with  her  father,  Hector 
Philipon,  on  the  borders  of  Hainault  Forest,  and  the  three 
“  swains  ’’  with  whom  we  make  acquaintance  as  children,  have 
unlimited  resort  to  the  wild  region  that  the  author  describes 
delightfully,  and  whither  they  go  with  the  little  Claire,  like 
Poucet  and  his  brethren  in  that  sad,  old  story  of  the  big  little 
family,  the  empty  larder,  and  the  scattered  bread-crumbs,  in 
which,  we  suppose,  we  shall  presently  be  invited  to  discern  an 
allegory  of  overcrowding,  depreciation  of  labour- value,  and  the 
resources  of  emigration.  The  following  passages  are  taken 
from  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  lovely  scene  within  the  reach  of  us 
all,  but  which  few  of  us  have  ever  visited 

“Hainault  is  not  a  very  great  forest,  but  it  is  real;  it  is  wild. 
There  are  endless  things  to  explore  in  it ;  there  are  creatures  which 
may  be  started  in  the  underwood  ;  among  them  are  the  tame  cats 
who  have  grown  wild,  and  now  pass  precarious  lives  in  great  dis¬ 
comfort  ;  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  air  is  musical  with  birds,  of 
which  these  children  know  every  Dote  ;  in  the  winter,  there  are  the 
donkeys  who  run  loose  and  keep  themselves, — they  will  let  them¬ 
selves  be  ridden  in  hard  times,  bare-backed,  and  never  a  kick  for  a 
crust  of  bread  ;  and  there  are  things,  yea,  tritons  and  evvets,  and 
wriggling  things  in  the  pools,  and  jack  may  be  caught  in  the  ltiver 
Boding;  there  are  butterflies  and  moths  to  be  chased;  there  are 
flowers  in  the  spring  and  blackberries  in  the  autumn.  Besides 
the  creatures,  and  the  trees,  and  flowers,  there  is  scenery  ;  here 
and  there,  hill-sides  clothed  with  wood  ;  slopes  on  which,  as’you  stand 
upon  them,  and  look  among  the  trees,  the  sun  produces  strange  and 
wonderful  effects  ;  stretches  of  elastic  turf  ;  places  where  the  forest 
seems  to  recede  and  still  to  recede  as  you  walk  along,  great  trees, 
avenues  of  oak,  gatherings  of  beeches,  with  ash,  and  elm,  and 
sycamore  ;  everywhere,  the  underwood  of  hawthorn,  honeysuckle, 
and  wild  rose ;  everywhere  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  wild 
wood  ;  always  light  aud  colour,  even  in  January,  when  the  delicate 
purple  bloom  lies  upon  the  masses  of  bush  and  shrub  and  the  late 
leaves  linger  on  the  sheltered  branches,  and  always  silence  and  rest 
from  the  talk  of  man.” 

The  opening  scenes  of  the  story  take  place  during  the  childhood 
of  Claire  and  the  three  boys,  and  are  partly  amusing  and  partly 
poetical.  The  talk  of  the  congregated  bankrupts  on  the  village 
green,  with  their  contempt  for  mercantile  failures  at  a  low 
figure,  is  humorous  rather  in  Air.  Besant’s  former  than  in  his 
present  style  ;  the  boys  are  very  real  boys,  and  Philipon  is  quite 
an  original. 

Allen  Engledew’s  poetic  faculty  is  early  indicated ;  we  find 
it  out  when  he  sits  on  the  bench  in  the  churchyard,  “  on  which 
should  be  sitting  none  but  old  men,  contemplating  with  faith 
and  resignation  the  place  where  they  soon  must  lie.”  But 
Alleu  wanders  there,  aud  if  he  goes  alone  and  sits  there  long 
enough,  there  presently  comes  to  him  a  vision  : — 

“  He  sees  a  fierce  battle,  with  men  in  armour,  and  armed  with 
crossbow,  longbow,  pike,  lance,  and  heavy  sword.  There  is  a  great 
shouting  and  clashing  of  weapons ;  there  is  the  heavy  tramp  of 
chargers  carrying  knights  in  iron  armour  ;  there  is  the  rushing  to 
and  fro  of  men  who  charged  and  men  who  fled  ;  there  is  the  hurtling 
of  bolts  and  arrows  in  the  air  ;  there  is  a  flight  and  a  slaughter.  It 
is  the  vision  of  Senlac  fight  which  comes  to  the  boy,  because  some¬ 
where  at  his  feet  there  lie  the  bones  of  King  Harold  and  his  brothers.” 

The  different  destinies  of  the  three  boys  are  traced  out  with  the 
author’s  accustomed  skill.  We  know  from  very  early  in  the 
story  which  of  the  three  we  prefer,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
Air.  Besant  also  favours  him  in  bis  heart;  for  has  not  the 
novelist  always  the  power  of  according  the  hand  of  the  beau¬ 
teous  maiden  to  his  own  particular  favourite,  in  spite  of  the  per¬ 
versity  of  events,  the  machinations  of  enemies,  and  the  apparent 
implacability  of  fate?  Now,  the  hand  of  the  beauteous  maiden 
is  not,  in  the  end,  bestowed  upon  the  poet.  This  trifling  breach 
of  confidence  we  permit  ourselves,  because  we  are  bound  to  say 
we  are  very  glad  of  it.  Air.  Besant  binds  us  over  to  believe  that 
Allen  is  a  poet,  a  novelist,  and  a  dramatist  hors  ligne,  and  we 
agree  to  it  all ;  but  he  cannot  disguise  that  he  was  also  a  bit  of 
a  prig,  and  egregiously  beflattered  by  Isabel  Holt.  He  would 
have  disappointed  Claire,  but  the  swain  who  went  to  the  Far 
G’ouutry  is  worthy  of  her.  AVe  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  we  have  nothing  against  Allen,  and  that  we  do 
not  grudge  him  the  happiness  and  prosperity  in  which  we  leave 
him.  The  story  is  full  of  happy  allusions,  piquant  bits  of  acute 
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and  humorous  observation,  incidental  people  who  are  very 
amusing,  and  sketches  of  life  in  that  “  East  End  ”  of  London 
which  the  author  first  made  known  to  the  Western  world. 
Among  the  best  incidental  sketches  is  that  of  Gertrude  Holt,  the 
grey -haired,  old,  literary  lady,  who  comes  of  an  inky  family,  and 
has  been  writing  all  her  life.  Of  the  modern  aspects  of  so-called 
literary  society,  and  the  experiences  of  aspirants  to  literature, 
there  has  been  something  too  much  of  late ;  but  Mr.  Besant  invests 
the  subject  with  freshness  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  wanting  in 
his  writings,  and  teaches  (without  preaching  it)  a  wholesome 
lesson  of  patience  and  hard  work.  All  through  the  story  runs 
the  sweet  strain — now  plainly  audible,  now  in  an  under-tone — of 
the  romance  of  Hainault  Forest,  and  the  dreams  of  the  French 
humanitarian,  democrat,  philosopher,  and  refugee.  The  author 
will  not  disappoint  any  of  his  already-won  admirers,  while  there 
are  certain  attractions  that  are  quite  novel  about  All  in  a 
Garden  Fair. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND* 

This  book  sets  forth  a  view  of  modern  English  history  which 
may  fitly  be  called  original.  For,  although  more  than  hinted  at 
by  Ranke  and  others,  it  has  never  yet  been  presented  with  such 
force,  or  so  developed,  as  it  is  in  these  pages.  Assuredly,  too, 
the  moral  which  Professor  Seeley  draws  from  his  reading  of 
historical  events  is  original,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We 
can  find,  therefore,  no  better  way  of  praising  the  book  than  by 
letting  its  argument  as  much  as  possible  speak  for  itself. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  “  Two  Courses  of  Lectures,”  the 
first  of  which  deals  generally  with  the  whole  subject,  the 
second  being  devoted  particularly  to  our  great  Indian  de¬ 
pendency.  Interesting  as  is  this  latter  part  of  the  book,  it 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  compare  in  interest  with 
the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  foundation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies  inhabited  by  Englishmen.  We  pur¬ 
pose,  then,  while  noting  the  value  of  the  second  course,  to 
consider  only  those  views  which  Professor  Seeley  propounds 
in  the  first  eight  lectures.  At  the  outset,  Professor  Seeley 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  his  that  “  history,  while 
it  should  be  scientific  in  its  method,  should  pursue  a  practical 
object it  should  “  modify  the  reader’s  view  of  the  present  and 
his  forecast  of  the  future.”  The  method  should  be  scientific, 
that  is,  history  should  treat  of  the  most  important  events,  and 
these  events  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  their  cause  or 
causes.  Further,  Professor  Seeley  gives  us  a  test  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  events ;  “  it  is  their  pregnancy,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  greatness  of  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  from  them.” 
Now,  inasmuch  as  there  are  already  “  ten  millions  of  English¬ 
men  beyond  the  sea  ” — and  “  those  millions  are  scattered  over 
an  enormous  area,  which  fills  up  with  a  rapidity  quite  unlike  the 
increase  of  population  in  England  ” — Professor  Seeley  looks  upon 
the  foundation  of  Greater  Britain  as  “  the  great  fact  of  modern 
English  history.”  And  this  fact  suggests  its  own  explanation. 
Has  it  not  been  said  that  “  Europe  is  a  group  of  States  of  which 
the  five  westernmost  have  been  acted  upon  by  a  steady  gravi¬ 
tation  towards  the  New  World,  and  have  dragged  in  their  train 
great  New-World  empires  ”?  Greater  Britain,  then,  has  arisen 
from  the  contest  of  these  five  Western  European  States  for 
supremacy  in  the  New  World.  But  inasmuch  as  in  this  race 
for  an  empire  beyond  the  seas,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  “  the 
start  by  a  whole  century,  and  even  Holland  was  in  the  field 
before  England,”  how  came  England  to  outstrip  her  competi¬ 
tors  ?  Holland  and  Portugal,  we  are  told,  “  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  too  small  a  basis  ;”  and  Spain  and  France  were 
too  deeply  involved  in  European  matters,  they  “  both  had  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  :” — 

“In  one  word,  out  of  the  five  States  which  competed  for  the  New 
World,  success  has  fallen  to  that  one  not  which  showed  at  the  outset 
the  strongest  vocation  for  colonisation,  not  which  surpassed  the  others 
in  daring,  or  invention,  or  energy,  but  to  that  one  which  was  least 
hampered  by  the  Old  World.” 

But  Professor  Seeley  is  not  satisfied,  even  after  making  such 
generalisations  as  these ;  he  appeals  to  facts,  and  depicts,  at 
least  in  outline,  the  chief  incidents  of  the  contest.  The  Armada, 
he  says,  marks  the  time  when  the  apprenticeship  of  the  English 
as  sailors  closes ;  from  this  time  on  England  becomes  “  mari¬ 
time  and  industrial,”  here  is  “  the  beginning  of  modern  English 
history.”  Under  the  first  Stuarts  “  there  is  no  decline,”  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  “  there  is  continuous  development.”  John 
Smith,  the  Pilgi-im  Fathers,  and  Calvert  establish  the  colonies 
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of  A  irginia.  New  England,  and  Maryland.  Precisely  stated, 
Professsor  Seeley’s  belief  is  that, — 

“  The  seventeenth  century  is  controlled  by  two  great  forces,  of 
which  one,  the  Reformation,  is  decreasing ;  while  the  other,  which  is 
the  attraction  of  the  New  World,  is  increasing.” 

That  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  is  decreasing,  is  evidenced 
by  the  war  between  the  two  Protestant  powers,  England  and 
Holland,  and  when  later,  England  joined  hands  with  Holland, 
the  alliance  is  not  only  against  the  Catholic  Revival  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  also  against  the 
growing  power  of  France,  which  threatened  both  States  in 
like  degree.  For,  “from  about  1660  to  1700,  France  had  been 
the  first  State  in  the  world,  beyond  dispute.”  This,  then, 
is  the  aspect  of  the  race  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Portugal  has  fallen  hopelessly  behind  ;  so  has  Spain, 
which  was  tripped  up  by  Cromwell ;  and  Holland  has  been  so- 
hustled  by  England  and  France  acting  in  combination  against 
her — the  one  under  Charles  II.,  the  other  under  Louis  XIV. — 
that  she  soon  afterwards  becomes  exhausted.  The  prize,  which 
is  the  possession  of  the  New  World,  now  lies  between  England 
and  France.  Here  we  find  the  chief  virtue  of  Professor  Seeley’s 
conception ;  it  rehabilitates  the  eighteenth  century,  making  the 
“dismal  period”  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  English  history. 
He  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  the  126  years,  counted 
from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  peace  of  1815,  “  sixty-four 
years,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  spent  in  war.”  He  covers  all 
these  wars  with  one  formula  : — 

“  The  truth  is  these  wars  group  themselves  very  symmetrically, 
and  the  whole  period  stands  out  as  an  age  of  gigantic  rivalry  between 
England  and  France,  a  kind  of  second  Hundred  Years’  War.” 

The  culminating  point  of  the  struggle  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
three  wars  waged  between  1740  and  1783  : — 

“  In  the  first  of  them,  the  issue  is  fairly  joined  ;  in  the  second, 
France  suffers  her  fatal  fall ;  in  the  third,  she  takes  her  signal 
revenge.” 

Well  may  Professor  Seeley  say  that  this  trilogy  of  wars  supplies 
the  grand  feature  which  the  eighteenth  century  seems  so  sadly 
to  want.  Nor  is  the  period  lacking  in  the  interest  due  to  a  great 
personality.  Chatham  was  the  statesman  who  “  guided  us  to- 
victory.”  Again,  as  regards  our  wars  with  the  French  Revolution 
and  with  Napoleon,  “  the  possession  of  the  New  World  was 
among  the  grounds  of  quarrel.”  For  this  explains  why  the  French 
incited  Tippoo  Sultan  to  war  with  the  Calcutta  Government, 
why  Napoleon  insisted  upon  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  and  why 
the  English,  in  defiance  of  treaty,  refused  to  give  up  the  island. 
It  explains  Napoleon’s  Continental  system,  and  his  violent 
seizure  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

No  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that  this  reading  of  modern 
English  history  has  much  to  say  for  itself,  it  therefore  remains 
for  us  to  consider  briefly  “  the  practical  object  ”  which  Professor 
Seeley  insists  upon  as  the  outcome  of  his  conception. 

“  For,  if  this  English  Exodus  has  been  the  greatest  English  event 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  greatest  English 
question  of  the  future  must  be  what  is  to  become  of  our  second 
Empire,  and  whether  or  no  it  may  be  expected  to  go  the  way  of  the 

first . Like  a  bubble,  Greater  Britain  expanded  rapidly  and 

then  burst.  It  has  since  been  expanding  again.  Can  we  yivoid  the 
obvious  inference  ?” 

Professor  Seeley  thinks  that  we  can,  and  he  rejects  Turgot’s 
simile  of  the  fruit-tree.  “  I  think,”  he  writes,  “  we  mis¬ 
take  the  moral  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  we  infer 
from  it  that  all  colonies — and  not  merely  colonies  of  religious 
refugees  under  a  bad  colonial  system — fall  off  from  the  tree  as. 
soon  as  they  ripen.”  While  making  it  clear  that  England  lost  her 
American  Colonies  chiefly  because  her  colonial  system  was  a 
bad  one,  Professor  Seeley  shows  that  its  badness  consisted  in 
looking  upon  the  Colonies  as  a  possession  from  which  a  profit 
should  be  made,  and  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State.  But 
now,  as  Free-trade  “  condemned  in  toto  the  old  colonial  system,  as 
the  wrong  theory  is  given  up,”  it  only  remains  to  decide  upon 
the  right  theory  and  apply  it.  Professor  Seeley  assures  us  there 
is  only  one  right  theory  : — “  If  the  colonies  are  not,  in  the  old 
phrase,  possessions  of  England,  then  they  must  be  a  part  of 
England  ;  and  we  must  adopt  this  view  in  earnest.”  Professor 
Seeley  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  a  union  : — 

“  If  the  United  States  and  Russia  bold  together  for  another  half- 
century,  they  will  at  the  end  of  that  time  completely  dwarf  such  old 
European  States  as  France  and  Germany,  and  depress  them  into  a 
second  class.  They  will  do  the  same  to  England,  if  she  persist  in 
thinking  of  herself  as  simply  a  European  State,  and  not  as  a  World- 
Empire.” 

It  is,  therefore,  possible  (steam  and  electricity  having  annihilated 
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distance),  that  England  should  make  herself  the  centre  of  a  new 
United  States  ;  it  is  even  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  her  own 
security. 

Now,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Professor  Seeley,  we 
cannot  overlook,  as  he  does,  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  federation.  Great  as  those  obstacles  unquestionably 
are, — the  indifference  of  English  statesmen  to  colonial  aspira¬ 
tions  being  among  the  greatest, — yet  signs  are  not  wanting 
which  show  that  Englishmen  are  now  beginning  to  realise 
that  a  little'  more  unselfishness  in  their  daily  actions  would 
be  advisable.  The  rich  are  coming  to  understand  that 
it  would  repay  them,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  rehouse 
the  poor.  But  the  sympathy  just  now  showing  itself  in  home 
legislation  may  be  expected  within  a  short  time  to  make  its 
power  felt  in  England’s  treatment  of  her  colonies,  and 
this  expectation  of  ours  is  heightened  by  the  eamestuess  of 
Professor  Seeley’s  pleadiug.  This  book,  then,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  “  sign  of  the  times,”  and  so  regarded,  it  becomes  a  political 
event  of  real  importance,  aud  of  good  promise  for  the  future. 
As  long  as  such  books  can  be  written,  it  is  possible  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Arnold  may  be  mistaken  when  he  describes  England  as 
“  the  weary  Titan,” — 

“Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 

Atlanteiin,  the  load, 

Well-nigh  not  to  be  borne, 

Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate.” 

It  is  still  possible  that  England  may  yet  realise  the  expectations 
called  forth  by  her  past  history  in  those  who  love  her,  that  she 
may  yet  establish  a  World-Empire  within  whose  hounds  the 
liberty  of  the  few  shall  not  have  as  consequence  the  degradation 
of  the  many. 
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The  Boole  Lover' s  Enchiridion ;  Thoughts  on  the  Solace  and  Com¬ 
panionship  of  Boolcs.  By  Alexander  Ireland.  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.) — This  is  a  delightful  work.  Both  as  touching  contents  and 
outward  appearance,  the  “  Enchiridion  ”  can  hardly  fail  to  please  the 
general  reader  as  much  as  it  will  undoubtedly  please  the  lover  of 
books,  and  everything  relating  thereto.  Mr.  Ireland’s  book  con¬ 
sists  of  sayings  about  books,  garnered,  as  he  tells  us,  from  writers 
ef  every  age,  for  the  help  and  betterment  of  all  readers.  The  extracts 
have  been  most  judiciously  selected,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of 
years  cf  careful  reading  and  close  observation.  It  is  impossible  to 
open  the  “Enchiridion”  anywhere  without  finding  some  wise,  witty, 
or  pleasant  sayiDg;  and  the  highest  commendation  we  can  give  it  is  to 
say  that  the  compiler’s  object,  as  described  by  himself  in  the  preface 
to  this  (the  third)  edition,  has  been  fully  achieved.  “  My  object,”  he 
says,  “  has  been  to  bring  together,  from  the  reading  of  a  lifetime,  a 
body  of  thought,  old  and  new,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to 
those  who  find  their  purest  and  highest  enjoyment  in  studious  con¬ 
templation  ;  who  love  to  retire  from  1  the  fretful  stir  unprofitable,  and 
the  fever  of  the  world,’  and  dwell  fora  time  in  ‘the  heaven  revealed 
to  meditation  and  who  feel  their  inner  life  sustained  and  refreshed, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  consolations  which  the  most  gifted  minds  have 
ever  found  in  books.” 

Outline  Pictures  for  Little  Painters,  by  Helena  Miles,  (Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.),  sufficiently  explains  its  object  by  its  title. 
Thirty  drawings  of  various  domestic  scenes  present  outlines  which 
young  folks  are  to  fill  in  with  colour.  The  outlines  are  correct,  and 
even  spirited;  and  something  may  be  taught,  as  well  as  amuse¬ 
ment  given  by  them.  Along  with  this  may  be  mentioned,  Dainty 
Drawings  for  Little  Painters.  Outline  Pictures  by  T.  Pym,  with 
Descriptive  Stories  by  C.  Shaw.  (J.F.  Shaw  and  Co.) — Here,  again, 
the  drawings  are  pretty,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Miss  Kate  Green¬ 
away.  The  accompanying  stories  give  hints  as  to  the  colouring, — 
“  ‘  Can  yer  tell  me  what  time  it  is,  little  master  ?’  asked  that  big  boy  in 
the  blue  coat  and  brown  trousers,”  e.g. ;  — and  there  are,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
face,  some  useful  instructions,  which  may  help  the  young  artists  to 
make  their  work  fairly  harmonious  in  colour. 

The  rharaohs  and  their  People.  By  E.  Berkley.  (Seeley  and  Co.) 
— Mrs.  Berkley  gives  in  this  volume  a  connected  history  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  its  conquest  by  Alexander,  interspers¬ 
ing  the  narrative  with  sketches  of  manners  and  customs.  She  says 
very  little,  acting,  doubtless,  in  this  respect  of  set  purpose,  on  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  the  Jewish 
people.  To  have  dealt  with  them  satisfactorily  would  probably 
have  carried  her  beyond  her  limits,  and  we  must  he  content  with 
what  we  have  ;  and  this  is  certainly  very  interesting.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  book  in  which  the  main  outlines  of  Egyptian  history  are  so 


conveniently  given.  The  volume  is  amply  adorned  with  illustrations 
both  plain  and  in  colours,  which  considerably  increase  its  value. 

London  Cries.  By  Andrew  W.  Tuer.  (Field  and  Tuer.) — There 
is  a  considerable  literature  of  “  street  cries,”  going  back  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Into  this  Mr.  Tuer  has  made  diligent  inquiry,  and 
has  now  given  the  results  to  the  public  in  this  handsome  volume. 
Not  a  little  information  about  the  social  and  economic  side  of  history 
may  be  picked  out  from  these  quaint  records  of  the  city  life  of  the 
past.  Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  have  their  streets  made 
much  more  musical  with  these  announcements  than  are  the  streets 
of  the  present.  Some  things  are  still  sold  in  this  way,  though 
the  chief  commerce  is  of  a  kind  that  has  sprung  up  in  this  genera¬ 
tion,  the  sale  of  penny  and  halfpenny  newspapers.  But  the  cries 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  silenced  ;  in  the  main  thoroughfares 
they  have  ceased  entirely,  and  in  the  back-streets  they  are  less  fre¬ 
quent.  The  disappearance  of  some  of  these  articles  of  sale  speaks 
of  an  improvement ;  for  one  of  the  cries  was  a  cry  of  scurvy- 
grass,  for  iustance,  which  was  still  prized  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  aud  another  was  of  “  New-River  water,”  which 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  buy  in  the  street.  Herbs  generally 
have  gone  out  of  fashion,  “  Chickweed  and  groundsel,  for  your  fine 
singing  birds,”  being  almost  the  only  cry  that  one  commonly  hears. 
Somehow,  these  chickweed-sellers  seem  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  the 
human  race.  Among  prices,  we  find,  “  New-laid  eggs,  eight  a  groat,” 
(but  were  they  new-laid  P)  “  Cherries,  black  and  white-heart,  two¬ 
pence  a  pound  ”  (but  we  sometimes  find  the  price  as  high  as  six¬ 
pence)  ;  “  Mackerel,  four  for  sixpence and  “  Four  pair  for  a 
shilling,  Holland  socks  !”  The  gems  of  Mr.  Tuer’s  illustrations  are 
the  “  Two  Charming  Children,”  given  in  duplicate  in  red  and  brown, 
and  very  pleasing  specimens  of  the  engraving  of  seventy  years  ago. 
Quaint  pictures  in  the  “Dr.  Syntax”  style,  rude  coloured  prints, 
and  other  miscellanies  make  up  a  curious  volume. 

His  Mother's  Book.  By  the  Author  of  “  Little  Freddie.”  (J.  F. 
Shaw  and  Co.) — The  hoy  who  took  such  good  care  of  his  mother’s 
book,  “  Little  Bill”  by  name,  is  almost  too  good  and  clever,  perhaps, 
at  seven  years  old  ;  hut  he  is  so  lovable  as  well,  and  meets  with  such 
interesting  friends  in  the  old  bird-seller  and  “Lame  Margaret,”  that 
every  one  may  read  about  him  with  pleasure,  and  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  godless  respectability  with  great  profit. 

The  Oolden  Magnet,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn  (Blackie  and  Son),  is  a 
gorgeous-looking  book,  with  many  pictures.  The  one  iu  which  a  girl 
is  sitting  fascinated  by  a  huge  snake  may  be  of  doubtful  scientific 
value,  but  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  young 
lady,  who,  it  seems,  was  partly  saved  by  the  preference  of  the  snake 
for  a  jaguar,  which  was  also  close  at  hand.  The  author  has,  we 
believe,  written  several  books  of  the  kind  before,  and  no  doubt  finds 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  minister  to  the  puerile  craving  for  the 
dreadful,  and  yet  to  keep  things  sufficiently  probable.  And,  after 
all,  if  heroes  and  heroines  are  in  South  America,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  may  happen  to  them.  Some  of  the  most  exciting  incidents 
turn  on  the  fiuding  of  treasures  long  hidden,  belonging  to  ancient 
temples.  But  did  they  belong  to  the  finder  ? 

Hannah  Tame :  a  Story.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mr.  Greysmith.” 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) — Though  “Hannah”  is  but  twelve  years  old 
when  her  adventures  begin,  they  are  of  a  kind  to  interest  those 
chiefly  who  are  beyond  childhood.  The  account  of  her  sojourn  in 
Germany  is  well  told,  and  true  to  the  manners  of  the  country, 
“  Cousin  Ada’s  ”  vulgar  affectation  of  French  phrases  is  carried 
rather  too  far,  to  be  equally  true  to  the  manners  even  of  would-be  fine 
ladies  in  England  ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  nice  little  tale,  and  well 
written. 

“  The  Bale  i’  the  Mill”  and  “  Zanina.”  By  the  Hod.  Mrs.  Green. 
(Nelson  and  Sons.) — The  first  of  these  stories — laid  so  far  back  as 
1G48 — is  full  of  English  country  pictures,  which  hardly  need  the  en¬ 
gravings  to  illustrate  them.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  story  for  Christmas, 
as,  though  its  opening  incidents  are  very  terrible,  the  ghostly  weird¬ 
ness  kept  up  throughout,  and  its  sweet  ending,  make  it  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  “  Zanina  ”  t ells  of  the  later  time  of  the  Tuscan  revolution,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  sad  little  tale  one  of  the  many  causes  which  led 
to  that  most  desirable  event  is  unfolded ;  and  yet,  spy  though  she 
was,  one  cannot  hate  poor  Zanina,  the  flower-girl. 

The  Fan-.  By  Octave  Uzanne.  (Nimmo  and  Bain.) — This  is  a 
book  of  elegant  trifling,  making  pretensions  to  learning  which  are  not 
always  justified  (as  when  Heliogabalus  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Caracalla),  but  quite  frank  in  what  we  may  call  its  indifference  to 
morals.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  in  keeping  with  the  text,  save 
that  they  are  now  and  then  somewhat  more  pronounced  in  the  same 
indifference.  Some  must  certainly  be  condemned  when  judged  by 
any  standard  of  decency  commonly  accepted  in  this  country.  The 
translation  is  ill  done,  though  its  obscurity,  we  must  allow,  is  not 
always  to  be  regretted. 

A  Tourist  Idyll,  and  other  Stories.  2  vols.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.) — The  first  of  these  stories  is  a  somewhat  amusing  account  of  the 
perplexities  which  arise  from  a  mistake  made  in  a  friendly  exchange 
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of  cards.  One  of  the  parties  gives  a  card  which  he  had  himself  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  which  bears  a  name  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  odious  to  the  family  of  the  new  receiver.  Next  in  merit 
to  this  is  “  A  Quartet  of  Queens,”  in  which  an  elderly  gentleman 
comes  home  from  a  long  sojourn  in  India  to  find  himself  the  nominal 
head  of  a  house,  in  which  four  young  ladies,  of  very  marked  person¬ 
alities,  are  really  the  rulers.  His  helpless  inadequacy  to  support  the 
role  of  a  father  is  amusingly  described.  We  must  protest  against  the 
moral,  if  there  be  a  moral,  of  the  third  story,  “  King  Minor.”  It  is 
horrible  to  read  of  a  sweet  creature  like  the  heroine  of  this  tale 
wasted  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  reform  a  drunkard.  It  is  a  mis. 
chievous  trifling  with  truth  to  talk  of  this  madness  being  cured  by 
“love  and  music.” 

Our  Oun  Country  :  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.  (Cassell  and 
Co.) — This  is  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of  a  very  meritorious 
work.  “  Canterbury,”  with  its  magnificent  cathedral,  which  disputes 
with  Westminster  Abbey  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  interesting 
monument  of  English  history;  “Colchester,”  with  its  Roman  re. 
mains;  “Carlisle,”  “The  Upper  Trent,”  “The  Tyne,”  and  “The 
Thames,  from  Windsor  to  Reading,”  are  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  English  chapters;  in  Wales,  we  have  “St.  David’s”;  in 
Scotland,  “  Iona,  Staffs,  and  Arran”  ;  and  in  Ireland,  “Donegal  and 
Connaught.”  Interesting  descriptions,  and  illustrations  which  seldom 
fall  below  a  satisfactory  standard  of  excellence,  distinguish  this 
volume,  as  they  have  distinguished  its  predecessors.  The  whole  is  a 
work  of  standard  value,  published,  too,  at  a  pi’ice  which  is  almost 
incredibly  low.  The  sum  it  is  not,  we  suppose,  etiquette  to  mention 
in  these  columns,  but  wre  may  say  that  it  does  not  much  exceed  the 
conventional  price  charged  for  a  three-volume  novel. 

The  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Translated  from  the  French.  With 
Twenty-five  Original  Etchings,  by  A.  Delierre.  (Nimmo  and  Bain.) 
— The  translation  here  republished,  “  after  extensive  and  careful 
revision,”  is  that  which  was  published  in  Paris  by  Robert  Thomson 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  This  translation  has  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  sufficiently  easy  and  readable.  As  we  have  not 
compared  it  with  the  original,  we  can  say  no  more  in  its  praise.  The 
merits  of  the  etchings  wherewith  it  is  illustrated  are  evident.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  fine  rendering  of  La  Fontaine’s  portrait,  a  face  which 
seems  to  accord  more  with  the  humorous  qualities  which  we  find  in  his 
work,  than  with  the  tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  an  eccentricity  of 
demeanour  almost  amounting  to  folly.  Among  the  other  etchings, 
we  may  notice  “  The  Lark,  her  Touug,  and  the  Master  of  the  Field,” 
“  The  Waggoner  Stuck  in  the  Mud,”  and  “  The  Woman  and  Secret,” 
as  particularly  good. 

Jack  Archer.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — This  is 
a  very  lively  tale.  After  some  preliminary  adventures,  our  heroes 
land  in  the  Crimea,  and  go  through  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  of 
Inkerman.  So  far,  we  follow  the  track  of  history.  Then  they  are 
taken  prisoners,  and  pass  through  a  series  of  surprising  adventures) 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  the  like,  in  the  course  of  which  they  con¬ 
trive  to  do  some  good  service  for  right  against  wrong.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  thread  of  love-making  that  runs  through  the  story.  Of  this, 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  we  wish  that  all  lieutenants  in  her  Majesty’s 
Navy  that  deserve  such  good-fortune  as  fell  to  the  share  of  Jack 
Archer,  may  get  it.  The  tale,  generally,  is  up  to  the  high  average  of 
merit  which  Mr.  Henty  contrives  to  maintain. 

A  Christmas  rudding  for  Young  Eaters.  By  L.  C.  Skey.  (Griffith 
and  Farran.) — There  are  various  tales,  some  of  the  fanciful,  some  of 
the  real  kind  in  this  book.  “  The  Kettle  and  the  Pot  ”  is  a  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  imitation  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  In  the  “  Crown  of 
Roses  ”  the  fairy  machinery  is  used,  but  hardly  with  so  good  a  result. 
But  Mrs.  Skey  always  writes  gracefully,  and  with  the  best  of  purposes. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross,  and  Other  Tales.  By  Emily  S.  Holt.  (J. 
F.  Shaw  and  Co.) — Here  wo  have  three  tales  of  early  Christian  days. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  kinsmen  of  Our  Lord  who  were  accused 
before  Domitian.  But  is  it  true  that  only  one  of  them  was  persecuted, 
after  the  Emperor  had  dismissed  the  charge  ?  Miss  Holt  may  be 
right  when  she  says  that  the  “  outlines  of  the  tale  are  historically 
true,”  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  reference. 

Only  a  Girl  :  a  Tale  of  Brittany.  Adapted  from  the  French  by 
C.  A.  Jones.  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.) — This  is  a  pathetic 
story  of  the  Breton  maiden,  Framboise  Dano.  We  find  her  an  orphan 
in  the  first  chapter,  and  leave  her  in  the  last  solitary,  with  her  hopes 
of  happiness  disappointed,  yet  not  unhappy,  because  her  heart  is 
wholly  given  to  caring  for  others.  Miss  Jones  has  not  only  made  a 
good  choice,  but  done  her  task  well. 

Strawberry  Hill.  By  Clara  Yance.  (Gemmell,  Edinburgh.) — This 
is  a  story  of  a  decidedly  religious  kind,  not  wholly  to  our  taste,  but 
certainly  well  intentioned. 

Peter  Parley’s  Annual  (Ben  George)  is,  as  we  have  before  taken 
occasion  to  explain,  a  real  annual,  as  that  word  used  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  not  the  collected  issue  of  a  magazine  that  has  been 
published  throughout  the  year.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  as  a 


survival  ;  apart  from  this,  it  has  merits  which  should  ensure  its 
continuance. 

School-girls  all  the  World  Over.  Par  E.  Berthet.  (Routledge  and 
Sons.) — It  is  by  something  of  an  effort  of  imagination  that  these 
sketches  are  styled  sketches  of  “school-girls.”  Daphne,  the  Greek 
girl,  and  Izananis,  a  young  lady  of  Japan,  do  indeed  learn  something, 
though  their  education  is  mixed  up  with  plenty  of  adventure.  Emma, 
“  the  little  Hawaiian,”  may  also  claim  the  title  ;  but  the  Montenegrin 
and  the  negress  and  the  Mexican  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
education.  The  book,  which  apparently  comes  from  a  French  source, 
is,  perhaps,  not  the  less  amusing  that  it  does  not  answer  very  closely 
to  its  title.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  spirited. 

Spanish  Ways  and  Byeways.  By  W.  Howe  Downes.  (Cupples, 
Upham,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S. ;  Triiboer  and  Co.,  London.) — This  is 
a  volume  of  slight,  pleasant  sketches  of  travel,  just  touched  with 
humour  of  the  quietest  sort.  Of  humour,  indeed,  the  Americans  have 
in  perfection  the  two  extremes,  the  most  extravagant  and  the  most 
restrained.  Here  we  have  a  graceful  specimen  of  the  latter.  Exactly 
in  keeping  with  the  text  are  the  illustrations.  Quaint  corners  of 
Spanish  towns,  little  glimpses  of  scenery,  characteristic  figures  and 
bits  of  costume,  are  the  subjects,  almost  all  of  them  showing  a  skilful 
and  tasteful  touch. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fine- Art  Department :  New-England  Manufacturers 
and  Mechanics’  Institutes.  (Cupples,  Upham,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S. ; 
Triibner  and  Co.,  London.)— This  “  catalogue,”  as  it  is  called,  is 
really  a  valuable  work  of  art.  After  the  list  of  “  exhibits,” 
numbering  in  all  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  comes  a  series 
of  sixty  illustrations,  reproduced  from  the  originals  by  the 
various  processes  of  etching,  albert-type,  and  photo-engraving. 
Singularly  effective  many  of  these  are,  the  landscapes  perhaps  bear¬ 
ing  the  palm,  as  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  though  there  are 
some  fine  figure  pieces,  too,  as  “  Chloe  and  Sam,”  from  the  Thomas 
B.  Clarke  collection.  Essays  on  “Various  Phases  of  American  Art” 
follow  the  illustrations.  The  first,  on  “  American  Wood  Engraving,” 
touches  a  subject  about  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference,  and 
on  which  we  are  glad  to  get  some  information  at  first  hand.  Mr. 
Charles  de  Kay  takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  American 
art,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Knight  pronounces  a  condemnation,  in  which  he  is, 
we  believe,  joined  by  the  large  majority  of  American  artists,  on  the 
Art  tariff.  The  present  rate  is  30  per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  This  makes 
a  serious  addition  -when  the  price  amounts,  as  in  a  recent  purchase  of 
a  Rembrandt,  to  five  thousand  guineas.  (It  would  be  £1,575.)  As 
a  “  substitute,  “  a  proportional  per-centage,  decreasing  according  to 
the  value  of  the  work,”  seems  the  best;  but  with  a  plethoric  treasury, 
why  not  abolish  it  altogether  ? 


It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  varied  contents  of  L’Art, 
Neuvieme  Annee,  Tome  III.  (Remington),  but  we  may  mention  as 
specially  noteworthy  among  them  M.  Emile  Michel’s  two  articles  on 
“  Rubens  in  the  Munich  Museum,”  with  the  fine  etching,  “  Portrait 
d’un  Savant,”  by  M.  Daniel  Mordant,  that  accompanies  the  first;  the 
reproductions  of  the  relief  of  Luca  della  Robbia  in  the  Campanile  of 
Giotto,  and  the  tomb  of  Benozzo,  Bishop  of  Florence  ;  M.  Lenormant’s 
article  on  aucient  numismatics,  with  its  very  admirable  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  coins  described.  The  etchings  generally  are  admirable, 
especially  the  portrait  after  Franz  Hals  by  M.  Courtry,  and  two 
scenes  at  Marseilles  (the  new  Cathedral,  the  entrance  to  the  old 
harbour),  by  M.  Maxime  Lalaune.  The  excellence  of  L’Art  is  all  the 
more  praiseworthy  because  it  is  a  weekly  journal. 

Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Holy  Communion.  By  Josephine 
Fletcher.  With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Now  edition.  (Rivingtons.) — This  is  not  the 
kind  of  book  which  it  is  possible  to  criticise.  Indeed,  a  criticism  of 
devotional  books  is  hardly  within  the  literary  province.  But  it  is  one 
which  the  present  writer  can  honestly  say  that  he  has  found  full  of 
the  spirit  of  true  devotion,  and  animated  by  a  certain  rare  depth  and 
freshness  of  feeling,  which  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  has 
quite  rightly  described  in  his  short  preface. 

The  Young  Zemindar.  By  Horatio  Bickerstaffe  Rowney.  3  vols. 
(Remington  and  Co.) — The  “young  Zemindar”  is  led  by  a  fakir  or 
dervish — we  feel  rather  hazy  as  to  his  precise  status — to  join  in  a 
rising  against  the  British  Government.  The  rising  fails,  as  might  be 
expected  ;  and  the  associates  renew  the  attempt  elsewhere,  with  the 
like  result.  In  the  end,  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
rule,  if  it  is  not  perfect,  is  better  than  any  that  they  see  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  elsewhere,  or  can  anticipate  as  likely  to  be  established  in  the 
future.  The  lesson  is  not  learnt  without  passing  through  many  ad¬ 
ventures,  through  which  the  reader  would  follow  the  heroes  of  the 
story  more  easily,  if  the  way  were  not  so  beset  with  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  Hindoostanee  words.  Interspersed  are  some  tales  of  Rakshasis 
( Anglice ,  vampires),  and  the  like,  which  do  something  to  enliven  the 
narrative.  'The  novel  is  not  very  cleverly  constructed,  and  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  compression;  but  there  is  a  certain  freshness 
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iaboufc  it,  and  it  is,  anyhow,  a  relief  from  the  tedious  fictions  of  society 
which  crowd  our  shelves. 

The  Parliamentary  Elections  Act ,  1883,  by  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.A. 
(Maxwell  and  Son),  is  a  full  account  and  explanation  of  the  Act  of 
last  Session.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  given  an  introduction  and  notes,  and 
has  illustrated  the  provisions  by  reference  to  former  Acts. 

A  New  Commercial  Map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Rand. 
McNally,  and  Co.,  Chicago),  is  of  proportions  suited  to  the  continent 
of  which  it  figures  a  part.  We  have  not  seen  anything  like  it  before. 
The  best  maps  of  our  ordinary  atlases  are  dwarfed  by  it.  It  is 
clearly  printed  too,  on  tough  paper,  is  of  really  pocket  size,  and  with 
its  binding  weighs  little  more  than  four  ounces. 

The  Post-Office  London  Directory  for  1884.  (Kelly  and  Co.) — This 
admirably  compiled  business,  Court,  and  official  directory  has  now 
reached  its  eighty-fifth  annual  issue,  and  the  area  of  the  metropolis 
with  which  the  present  edition  deals  extends  from  the  western  bound¬ 
aries  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea  in  the  west,  to  Bow,  Blackwall,  and 
Oubitt  Town  in  the  east,  being  a  distance  of  about  nine  and  a  half  miles, 
and  from  Highbury  and  Holloway  in  the  north,  to  Kennington,  Wal¬ 
worth,  and  Deptford  in  the  south,  being  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
The  extra  information  relates  to  51  new  streets,  19  of  which  have  been 
renamed,  and  34  renumbered  ;  to  173  “  new  trades and  particulars 
anent  parcels  carriage  and  delivery.  From  the  commercial  and  business 
point  of  view,  the  compilation  seems  to  be  perfect.  The  maps  for 
London,  the  suburbs,  and  the  six  home  counties  can  be  had  together  or 
separately,  on  paper  or  mounted  on  linen.  The  Directory  can  also  be 
had  bound  in  two  volumes  at  a  small  extra  cost. 

Fulcher* s  Pocket-Book.  (A.  Pratt,  Sudbury.) — We  have  received 
this,  the  oldest,  we  believe,  of  all  the  country  pocket-books.  It  is 
full  of  engravings,  sometimes  very  good  ;  of  poetry,  for  which  we  can 
say  but  little,  though  here  and  there  we  find  a  pretty  verse  ;  and 
of  enigmas  and  double  acrostics,  of  mixed  merit.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  the  attraction  of  such  publications,  but  they  must  possess 
some,  or  they  would  not  appear  so  steadily  year  after  year  through 
long  lives.  There  are  families  in  Suffolk  which  possess  entire  shelves 
full  of  Fulcher* s  Pocket-Book . 

Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.  have  published  a  number  of  pretty 
Christmas  and  Neiu  Year's  Cards ,  of  which  the  landscapes  seem  to  us 
much  the  most  attractive. 
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Rattigan  (W.  H.),  Jural  Relations,  8vo  . (Wildy)  16/0 

Riddell  (J.  H.),  Alaric  Spei  celey,  cr  Svo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  6/0 

Riv  ngton  (W.),  Rupture  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  8vo . (Churchill)  5/6 

Robinson  (W.)t  English  Flower  Garden,  8vo . (J.  Murray)  15  0 

Rutherford  (S.),  by  A.  Thomson,  cr  Svo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  2/6 

SaHlier  fJ.),  Alice  Riordan,  cr  8vo  .  . (Simpkin  &  Co.)  3/6 

Sadlier  (J.),  The  Kuout,  12mo . . (Simpkin  &  Co.)  2/6 

Shuttlewortli  (H.  C.),  Our  Vicar's  Stories,  First  Series,  cr  8vo . (Hodges)  2/6 

Singleton  (J.  E.),  Occupations  for  Infants,  cr  8vo  . (Jarrold)  3/0 

Steele  (D.),  Love  Enthroned,  cr  8vo . . (Dickinson)  3/0 

Stuart  (V.),  Egypt  after  the  War,  royal  Svo . (J.  Murray)  31/6 

Tangje  (R.),  Reminiscences  of  Travel,  8vo  . (S.  Low  &  Co.)  6/0 

Thomsett  (R.  G.),  Kohat,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (Remington)  6/0 

Whyte  (A.),  A  Shorter  Catechism,  cr  8vo .  .  .  ..(T.  &  T.  Clark)  2/6 

Warner  (C.  D.),  A  Roundabout  Journey,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  6, 3 


To  insure  insertion ,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 


The  FRANCO- CHINESE  DIFFICULTY. 

MAP  of  SOUTH-EASTERN  ASIA,  from  Peking  to 

Singapore,  including  Tongking,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  the  British  Pos¬ 
sessions  of  Burmah,  the  btraits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  and  British 
North  Borneo.  With  an  Enlarged  Plan  of  the  Environs  of  Hanoi,  on  the  Red 
River.  Scale,  110  miles  to  I  inch.  Size,  22  inches  by  26  inches.  Price,  in  sheet, 
coloured,  4s ;  post-free,  on  roller,  4s  6d  j  mounted  to  fold  in  cloth  case,  6s  63,  post- 
free,  6s  9d. 

London:  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

THE  PROGRESS  of  the  WORKING  CLASSES  in  the 

LAST  HALF-CENTURY.  The  Iuaugural  Address  of  Robert  Giffen, 
Esq.,  LL.D  ,  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  (Session  1883-84),  delivered 
November  20th,  1833. 

London  :  E.  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


OODCOTE  HOUSE,  W1NDLESHAM,  BAGSHOT.— 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14. 
Terms,  from  100  to  120  guineas. 


f  i  HURCH  of  HUMANITY  POSITIVIST  SCHOOL, 

VN  19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  W.C.  MONDAY,  December  31st, 
8  p.m,  COMMEMORATION  of  all  the  DEAD.  TUESDAY,  January  1st,  1884, 
the  FESTIVAL  of  HUMANITY.  Meeting  at  5  p.m.  Addre  s  by  Dr.  CONGREVE. 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

WATER-COLOURS. 

Tlie  TWENTY-SECOND  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East.  Prom  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is ;  Catalogue,  6J. 

_ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP.  Secretary. 

TNSTITTJTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL 

I  COLOURS,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  Galleries  are  illuminated  after 
3  p.m.  Admission,  Is;  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

H.  F.  PHILLIPS.  Secretary. 


pEORGE  GREEN  SCHOOLS, 

\JT  All  Saints’,  Poplar,  Middlesex. 


The  MASTERS  are  PREPARED  to  RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS  from  any  persons  williug  to  under¬ 
take  the  DUTIES  or  HEAD  MASTER  or  HEAD 
MISTRESS  respectively.  The  School  is  established 
under  a  scheme  recently  settled  by  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners,  nnd  is  to  be  conducted  as  a  Second  iry 
School.  Full  information  will  be  forwarded,  in  reply 
to  a  written  application,  addressed  to 

HENRY  GREEN,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 

Blackwall,  London,  E. 


SIX  YEARS  in  a  HOUSE  BOAT.  By 

Keeley  Halsw -lie.— The  EXHIBITION  of  Mr. 
KEELEY  HALSWELLE’S  SERIES  of  PICTURES, 
illustrative  of  Thames  Scenery,  is  NOW  OPEN,  at 
the  OLD  BOND-STREET  GALLERIES,  39  Old 
Bond  Street,  W.,  from  10  to  5.  Admission,  Is. — 
THUS.  AGNEW  and  SONS. _ 

Rugby  colony,  Tennessee, 

•  U.S  A. — Some  of  the  Settlers  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  PUPILS.  No  premium  required, 
but  sufficient  guarantee  must  be  given  to  provide  the 
board  and  lodging  of  the  pupil  for  a  year.  No  one 
under  18  will  be  taken. — For  full  particulars,  apply 
to  S.  WILKINS,  Rugby  Colony  Office,  Victoria  Man- 
-Sions,  Westminster,  S.W. 


s 


CHOOL  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


Principal — Mrs.  CASE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  January  22nd,  1884. 
Heath  Brow,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 


Mill  hill  school, 

MIDDLESEX,  N.W. 

LENT  TERM,  1881,  will  COMMENCE  on  THURS¬ 
DAY,  January  17th.  Applications  for  Admission  or 
information  to  be  addressed  to  the  Head  Master. 
R.  F.  WEYMOUTH,  Esq..  D.Lit. _ 

GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  JANUARY  22nd. 


QARLISLE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

New  Buildings  for  250  Boys,  including  large  and 
handsome  Big  School-room,  Class-rooms,  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Lavatories,  covered  Playground,  large 
i  Playroom,  and  Fives  Courts.  Playfields,  nine  acres. 

|  Board  ng-honse  for  30  Boys,  now  ready  ;  spacious 
I  Dormitories,  Sanatorium,  and  Dining  Hall.  Drain- 
j  age  and  Ventilation  mo^t  careful  and  complete. 

I  Inspection  is  invite  1. 

1  Fil  l  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Modern  Education. 
Tuition,  £15  and  £10.  Board,  40  and  50  gniueas. 
Head  Master— Rev.  AMBROSE  J.  WILSON,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Queen’s,  and  Tutor  of  St.  Johu’s  Coll. 
Oxford. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  TUESDAY,  JANUARY 
22nd.  _  _ _ 

Radley  college.— four 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £.50,  £50,  £30,  and 
£20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June,  1884.  Open  to  Boys 
under  14  on  January  1st,  1884. — For  particulars,  apply 
to  tbe  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

OIRA  COLLEGE  for  LADIES, 

BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONN  AH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies* 
School,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

Blind  education.— college 

for  BLIND  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  Worcester. 
A  Clothworkers’  Scholarship  of  Fifty  Guineas  will  be 
competed  for  on  January  22nd,  and  following  days. — 
For  terms,  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  S.  S.  FORSTER, 
M.A. 

I 


niversity  college, 

LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP  in  GERMAN. 

Applications  are  invited  for  this  post,  which  will 
fall  vacant  at  Easter.  Residence  for  the  Summer 
Term  to  commence  April  21st.  The  Lecturer  will 
receive  a  fixed  Stipend  of  £40  per  annum,  together  with 
all  the  Fees  received  from  Students  attending  his 
Clas-es  except  during  the  hours  required  by  the 
College  (at  present,  15  weekly).  The  Lecturer  is  free 
to  undertake  private  study  or  teaching. 

Full  particulars  furnished  by  the  REGISTRAR,  to 
whom  all  applications  and  testimonials  must  be  sent 
on  or  berore  February  9th. 

Proficiency  in  Anglo-Saxon  (though  not  necessarily 
essential)  will  be  taken  into  account,  and  should  be 
stated  in  the  testimonials. 


King  edward  the  sixth’s 

SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

An  ASSISTANT- MISTRESS  being  required  after 
Christmas  in  the  GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  at 


Summer  Hill,  Birmingham,  Ladies  who  are  desirous 
of  becoming  Candidates  are  required  to  send  in  then- 
applications  and  a  copy  of  their  testimonials  to  the 
Secretary,  on  or  before  J anuary  8th  next.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  is  desirable.  The  salary  will 
commence  at  £80  per  annum,  and  will  be  subsequently 
increased  if  the  duties  are  satisfactorily  discharged. 

Forms  of  application  and  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
King  Edward’s  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  December  14th,  1883. 


Trinity  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon. — Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70 
Guinea?.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  JANUARY  17th.— Apply  to 
the  HEAD  MASTER. 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be  tbe  best. 

LETTS’S  DIARIES  are  used  by  her 

Majesty  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Government 
Offices.  IS81  now  ready.  In  endless  varieties,  from 
6d  to  14s.  Le  its.  Son,  and  Co.,  Limited,  only  address, 
33  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge ;  and  of  all 
Booksellers.  Letts’s  Office  Diaries  contain  more 
information  than  any  other. 


December  22,  1SS3.J 


THE  SPECTATOR 


1609 


‘LIBERTY” 

ART 

FABRICS. 

All  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


LIBERTYS'  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS, 

NOVEL  IDEAS  IN 

LADIES'  WINTER  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’  COLOURS 
EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FI  NISH,  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

AcUham  Ho^e.  }  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


JAPANESE 

FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS, 
From  15s  per  piece. 

LEATHER 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

PAPERS. 

C.  HINDLEY  and  SONS, 

290  to  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  price  Cd.  * 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

By  W.  T.  HARRIOT  T,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street. 


THIS  DAY. 

Small  crown  Svo,  c'.oth,  2s  6d. 

THE  LOVES  OF  VANDYCIC. 

BY 


APOLLINARIS. 


“HIND  YOU  PUT  APOLLI¬ 
NARIS  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE.” 
— Punch,  June  10th,  1S82. 


J.  W.  GILBART-SMITH. 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  and  CO. 


“  THE  QUEEN  OF 
TABLE  WATERS.” 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEN  MILLIONS. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


The  Beat  and  Safest  Preserver  of  the  Hair ;  contains 
no  lead,  nor  mineral  ingredients,  and  can  now  be 
had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s.  Can  be  sent  by  post 
for  3d  extra  to 

A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


WHAT  TO  DO;  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 


NURSERY 

CARD. 


On  Rollers,  for  Hanning,  21  by  18  inches,  6d  ;  or  on  Linen,  and 
Varnished,  Is  6d.  Free  by  post  for  7  or  19  stamps. 
Simple  Directions  for  Immediate  Treatment  in  Twenty  Cases  of 
Accident  and  Sudden  Illness  common  to  Childien. 

It  provides  against : — Bites  of  Animals,  Brokeu  Limbs, 
Bruises,  Burns,  Child-crowing,  Choking,  Convulsions,  Croup, 
Cuts,  Drowning,  Fainting,  Fits,  Nose-bleeding.  Poisons,  Scalds, 
Stings,  Substances  in  the  Ears,  Eyes,  or  Nose,  Swallowing 
Coins,  Buttons,  <Src.,  Wounds. 


JAMES  EPPS  and  CO  ,  48  Tlireadnc-edle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly. 


“  A  portrait  will  not  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  a  man,  but  it  throws 
important  light  upon  his  character,  and  supplies  a  clue  to  much  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  dark  and  hidden.  It  is  this  which  invests  the  admirable  caricatures  of 
‘  Vanity  Fair '  with  a  kind  of  historical  value.  They  are  an  absiract  or  brief 
chronicle  of  the  age — a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Times  and  the  news  of  the 
day.” — Saturday  Review. 


Now  ready,  price  £3  3s, 

Y^ANITY  FAIR  ALBUM.  Fifteenth  Series,  1883.  Con- 

V  taining  the  whole  of  the  Portraits — and  the  Picture  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Couucil — together  with  the  Letterpress  Notices  thereto  relatingfor  the  year  1883. 
London;  “Vanity  Fair”  Office,  12  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

And  may  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


“We  know  no  modern  collection  of  portraits  which  makes  the  person  studying 
them  so  rap:dly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  our  public  men 
as  that  contained  in  the  ‘Vanity  Fair  Album.”' — Daily  News . 

NOTICE. 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  sides  and  edge3,  each  series  £3  3s. 

’YTANITY  FAIR  ALBUM.  Series  One  (1869)  to  Fourteen 

V  (1882).  Containing  the  whole  of  the  Portraits  and  Special  Plates,  together 
with  the  Letterpress  Notices  by  Jehu  Junior,  from  the  commencement  in  1869 
up  to  the  end  of  18S2.  Each  Series  of  the  Album  contains  the  Portraits  and  the 
Letterpress  Notices  relating  thereto  only,  for  a  whole  year. 

A  complete  List  of  the  Portraits  contained  in  euch  Series  of  the  Album  will  be 
forwarded  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

London:  “Vanity  Fair”  Office,  12  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

And  may  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 


CRAMER’S 


CHINA  SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 


100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Established  upwards  of  Half  a  Century. 

WERTHEIMER,  LEA  &  CO., 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  PRINTERS, 

CIRCUS  PLACE,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

Books,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Legal  and  Miscellaneous  Printing  of 
every  description.  Translations  from  and  into  various  Languages. 


NIORSONS' 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by 


the 


NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 

JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 
•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 
excellence. 

Four  Octaves  (Table',  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  ,,  . 13  ,, 

,,  (Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  Us  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years'  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  .  22  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  oak  case  . 24  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  black-and-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  61  per  quarter  on  Three- Years’  System. 
Nothing  supplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 

J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ;  High 
Street,  Notting  Bill,  W.  LIVERPOOL:  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  9s ; 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d ;  Globules,  2s, 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


INDIGESTION. 


Tlie  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  speoifie  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issu.d  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  hears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Bow,  Russell  Square,  London. 


THE  “MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS. 


NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 


Gives  Forty  Copie*  of  Circulars,  Music.  Drawings,  Plans. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid  the 
Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merrida’e  Street.  Wolverhampton. 


D 


ELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 


The  Delhi  and  Sonth  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P  G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on,— (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  the  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananaii  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,983 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  11,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Cauon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rov.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


SPECULATION  AND  INVESTMENT 

IN  STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

WITH  A  MINIMUM  RISK. 

EXPLANATORY  BOOK,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 
ON  APPLICATION. 


Operators  in  Stock-Exchange  Securities  should  test  this  System, 
by  which  Large  Profits  are  realised,  and  the  possibility  of 
Loss  is  reduced  to  a  Minimum. 

READ  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Special  Weekly  &  Monthly  Report  sent  regularly,  on  application. 


W.  GUTTERIDGE  and  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers, 

Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

I  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET, has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Opticians  in  London  without  success,  but 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.''  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Lindsay,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  &c. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHUROH  STREET. 
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Bedford  college,  London 

(for  LADIES),  8  and  9  YORK  PLACE,  Baker 
Street,  W. 

LENT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  17tk,  1881. 

Mr.  Pickering  will  give  a  Coarse  of  Lectures  on 
Organic  Chemistry  on  Saturdays,  at  1.45. 

Miss  Alice  Gardner  will  Lecture  on  English,  Greek, 
and  Roman  History. 

Mr.  Womack  will  commence  a  Course  of  Lectures 
in  Physics  for  the  B.Sc.  Examination. 

B.  SHADWELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

WIMBLEDON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(GIRLS’  DAY  SCHOOL  COMPANY.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DE  LISLE  have  OPENED  a  BOARD¬ 
ING-HOUSE,  in  connection  with  the  School,  at  Sr. 
Denis,  Edge  Hill,  Wimbledon.  Reference  to  the 
HEAD  MISTRESS,  High  School,  Wimbledon  Hill. 
The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  17th. _ 

BINGFIELD  BIRKDALE,  south- 

port. 

MissLEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  17th. 

Prospectuses  on  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  4 
Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's’ Wood,  London;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  University  of  Loudon, 
Burlington  Gardens;  F.  Nettlefold,  Esq.,  Streathain 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.K.,  and  others, _ 

Educational  courses  by 

MEMBERS  of  the  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  of  WOMEN  TEACHERS.  A  New  Course  of 
Lectures  to  Ladies  and  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  for 
Girls  under  Home  Tuition  will  begin  towards  the  end 
of  January.  References  required. — Early  applications 
are  requested  to  Miss  C.  L.  DOUGLAS,  13  Porchester 
Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

ESTLANDS  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS,  BIRKDALE,  SOUTHPORT. 
Established  in  1858. 

Principal,  Miss  H.  S.  CHEETHAM,  LL.  A. 
Situated  in  a  very  healthy  and  quiet  locality. 

Pupils  from  this  School,  in  which  the  teaching  is 
based  on  the  High  School  system,  have  obtained  a 
high  average  of  Passes  and  Honours  at  the  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  other  Examinations. 

Tbe  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  January  18th. 
Particulars  on  application  to  Miss  U.  S. 
CHEETHAM,  0  Westclitf  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

i  IRTON  C  OLLEGE,  Cambridge, 


G 


The  NEXT  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be 
held  in  London  in  March,  1884.  Scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £50  and  £15  a  year  for  three  years,  beginning 
April,  1884,  will  be  awarded  in  connection  with  the 
Examination. — Forms  of  entry  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  KEN¬ 
SINGTON,  22  Glo  cester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  London, 
W.  The  Forms  must  bo  returned,  filled  up,  on  or 
before  January  31. _ 

IflDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  for 

Li  GIRLS  (Limited).— WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS,  to  Teach  principally  Natural  Science. 
Initial  salary  about  £120. — Applications,  -with  copies 
of  testimouials  and  full  particulars,  to  be  sent  to  the 
HEAD  MISTRESS,  280  Hagley  Road,  Birmingham, 
not  later  than  January  1st. 


D 


OVER 


COLLEGE. 


SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  worth 
from  £40  to  £10  10s  a  year,  will  be  offered  at  Easter, 
There  are  also  Scholarships  of  £50,  teuable  at  the 
Universities. 

Board,  £46  6s.  Tuition  from  13  to  IS  Guineas. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A., 
Head  Master,  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq  ,  Ron.  Sec. 

RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 


B 


M 


Principal. 

Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  Colleg'e, 
Oxford. 

Vice- Principal. 

Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department,  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals, 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY, 
January  25th. 

_ F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

OFF  AT  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT,  Dumfriesshire. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  WIN  1ER  RESIDENCE 
(Comfortably  heated). 

One  hour  North  from  Carlisle,  on 
Main  Line  of  Railway  from  London. 

For  special  Winter  Terms,  and  all  particulars. 
Apply  to  Mr.  FARQUHARSON, 

Resident  Manager  and  Secretary. 

DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast  ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey  ;  Cleanses 
from  Dandriff ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair  ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  'Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduced 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

.  £1,500,000 


Paid-np  Capital . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


£910,000 

£3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
er  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.O. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber¬ 
ality. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS! 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Cost ! 

ACCID HINTS  BY  LAND  OIt  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kinds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  akd  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years. 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Cornhill,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

rnilE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

I  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up ...  .  ...  250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  Funds  ...  ...  .  ...  953,000 

Total  Invested  Funds  Upwards  of  Two  Millions. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  £1,077,000 
Chief  Offices — 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  aud 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  cf 
Stocks  aud  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedt 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  aud  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l£d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


THE  LOISETTIAN  SCHOOL  OP 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

MEMORY! 

OR  THE  INSTANTANEOUS  ART  OF  NEVER 
FORGETTING ! 

Uses  none  of  the  “  Localities,”  “  Pegs,”  “Links,”  or 
“Associations”  of  Mnemonics. 

ANY  BOOK  LEARNED  IN  ONE  READING. 

Great  Inducements  to  Correspondence  Classes. 
PROSPECTUS  POST-FREE. 

After  five  months’  acquaintance  with  the  Loiset- 
tian  System,  Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  F.R.S.E., 
thus  again  writes  in  his  journal,  Health ,  under  date 
of  September  14th,  1883 : — “  Professor  Loisette’s 
System  of  Memory  Training.— In  reply  to  numer¬ 
ous  correspondents,  we  beg  to  state  that,  from  recent 
facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  reindorse  all  that  we 
formerly  said  in  favour  of  this  system  of  developing 
the  recollective  aud  analytical  powers.  The  interest 
we  take  in  Professor  Loisette’s  system  is  founded 
on  our  appreciation  of  the  literally  marvellous  re¬ 
sults  which,  not  only  in  our  own  case,  but  in  that  of 
many  others,  have  been  attained  under  his  method  of 
instruction.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  system  is  founded, 
and  we  frankly  regard  such  a  training  as  Mr. 
Loisette  offers  as  one  of  the  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  which  it  lias  been  our  lot  to 
encounter.” 

Professor  LOISETTE,  37  New  Oxford  Street 
(Opposite  Mudie’s  Library). 
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RAND  &  Co.’s  OWN  SAUCE. 


QOUPS, PRESERVED  PROVISIONS 

O  and 

J)OTTED  MEATS.  Also, 
T^SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 

rnURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


S 


PE  01  ALPINES  for  INVALIDS. 


CAUTION— BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
SOLE  ADDRESS:— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 
MAYFAIR,  W. 


AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


JARYANT  AND 


J>RYANT  AND  J^JMY’S  jyjATCHES. 


B 


It Y ANT  AND 
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AY’S  jyj'ATCHES. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Self-Help. — Prior  to  the  discovery 
of  these  remedies  an  easy,  ready,  an  i  reliable  remedy  for 
outward  disfigurations  and  inward  complications  was* 
practically  speak  ng,  unknown.  No  one  need  now  be 
at  a  loss  it'  they  should  unfortunately  suffer  from 
ulcers,  sores,  tumours,  boils,  bruises,  sprains,  &c. 
Enveloping  Holloway’s  medicines  are  very  intelligible 
printed  directions  for  using  them,  which  should  be 
attentively  studied  aud  immediately  followed  by  all 
who  resort  to  his  treatment.  Sooner  or  later  the 
sufferer  will  assuredly  triumph  over  the  worst  diseases. 
This  searching  Ointment  disperses  all  those  malignant 
humours  which  aggravate  diseases  of  the  skin,  pre¬ 
vent  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  aud  excite  inflamma¬ 
tory  tendencies  in  the  system. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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INNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  aud  Indigestion. 

Safest  aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  180  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
Sold  by  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 
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GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

WILL  OPEN 

ON  THE  31ST  INST., 

WITH  A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

ADMISSION,  Is.  SEASON  TICKETS,  5s. 


Just  published. 


T  ETTERS  to  a  SON  PREPARA- 

I  J  TORY  to  SCHOOL  LIFE.  By  Feahcis 
Bukdett  Monet  Cotjtts,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

“  Be  strong- and  of  good  courage.” 

“  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.’  ’ 


D 


Price  Is  6(1. 


OULTON  AND  CO.,  LAMBETH, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GLAZED  CERAMIC  WARE, 

OPEN  PORTABLE  STOVES, 


S.E. 


OPEN  FIREPLACES  (without  Iron  in  Construction), 

MANTELPIECES,  FENDERS, 

HEARTH-TILES,  &  c. 


A  SPECIAL  SHOW-ROOM  RECENTLY  FITTED  UP  AT  THE  WORKS- 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  S.E. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 

KIN  AH  AN’S 

LL 

WHISKY. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  ASrated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers.  _ 

Manufacturer:  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 


“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.’ 

PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865. 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


London :  Simtkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and 
-Hatchards.  Walsall :  W.  Henry  Robinson,  Steam 
Printing  Works. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  POEMS  of  GOETHE.  Con- 

sisting  of  his  Ballads  and  Songs  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Selections.  Done  into  English  Verse  by 
William  Gibson,  Commander  U.S.  Navy,  Author  of 
“A  Vision  of  Fairy  Land,  and  other  Poems/’  and 
Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places.” 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.’S  PUBLICA¬ 

TIONS.  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Just  out,  14th  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  price  5s. 

THE  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of 

WHIST.  The  Standard  Work  on  Whist.  By 
41  Cavendish.”  Greatly  Enlarged  and  Revised 
throughout. 


Next  week.  New  and  Important  Work  on  Whist. 
Cap.  8 vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d. 

HE  PHILOSOPHY  of  WHIST. 

By  Dr.  Pole,  F.R.S.  An  Essay  on  the  Scientific 
and  Intellectual  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Game. 


Next  week,  in  1  vol.  half-bound  calf,  price  12s  6d. 

THE  WHIST  TRIAD.  Comprising 
the  above  Works  by  “  Cavendish  ”  and  Pole, 
and  Clay’s  Short  Whist. 


Demy  4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 

HE  FAIRIES.  By  W.  Allingham. 

Illustrate!  by  E.  G.  Thomson. 


Demy4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 

LEADER  HANS.  By  the  Bros.  Grimm. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Lawson. 


Demy  4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 

THE  FAIRY  HORN.  By  S.  Theyre 

Smith.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 


Demy  4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 

rpHE  BABY’S  DEBUT.  By  J.  Smith. 

I  Illustrated  by  G.  A.  Kon^tam  and  E.  and  N. 
Casella,  Authors  of  “  Dreams,  Dances,  and  Disap¬ 
pointments.” 


DE  LA  RUE’S  INDELIBLE 

DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and 
TABLET  CALENDARS,  for  1884,  in  great  variety, 
may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
Also,  the  “  Finger-Shaped  Diaries,”  in  neat  Cases. 
Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Thos  De  La  Rue  aud  Co.,  London. 


CAUTION".— Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fao-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig 

*»*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract, 

and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 


FBY’S 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 


COCOA 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure.” — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


Or,  Anti-Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  aud  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  aud  rub  oil  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Ohemists,  2s  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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MAGAZINES  FOR  1884. 

THE  JANUARY  PARTS,  COMMENCING  NEW  VOLUMES,  READY  DECEMBER  20th. 


The  Sixpenny  Monthly  Magazine  for  Family  Reading. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR. 

JANUARY  PART  CONTAINS  :— 

NO  CHOICE;  a  Story  of  the  Unforeseen.  By  T.  S.  Millington.  M.A.,  Author 
of  “  Straight  to  the  Mark,”  “  Boy  and  Man,”  &e.  Illustrated. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  the  HOUSING  of  the  POOR.  By  the  Rev.  Harry 
Jones,  M.A.,  formerly  Rector  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  London. 

ROSE  DORMER.  By  Ann  Fellowes. 

EARTHQUAKES  and  VOLCANOES.  By  P.  W.  Stuart  Menteath.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Edward  Whymper. 

DOCTORS  OUT  of  PRACTICE.  By  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  “  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &o. 

The  BRITISH  PEOPLE:  their  Income  and  Expenditure,  their  Virtues  aud 
their  Vices.  By  Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

ANSELM'S  DREAM.  With  Illustrations. 

MEDIAEVAL  SHOES.  By  Richard  Heath.  Illustrated. 

AMONG  the  ENTOMOLOGISTS.  With  Engraving  from  a  Painting  by  E. 
Armitage,  R.A. 

SONNETS  by  the  EARL  of  ROSSLYN. 

ASCENT  of  the  GREAT  PYRAMID.  Illustrate!. 

VARIETIES. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Caldecott, 

“TEE  PROFESSOR’S  CLASS.” 


SIXPENCE  MONTHLY. 


The  Illustrated  Family  Magazine  for  Sabbath  Reading. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 

JANUARY  PART  CONTAINS;— 

MARGARET’S  SILENT  MONEY.  A  Tale  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  By  Mrs.  Barr. 
Illustrated. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SKETCHES.  I.— Odd  Partners. 

The  WANING  LIGHT  and  the  WAKING  WARRIORS.  By  the  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  of  Manchester. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  MUSIC.  Suggestions  for  the  Choice  of  Subjects.  By 
Charles  Peters 

WHO  GAVE  the  FIVE-POUND  NOTE?  The  Story  of  a  Christmas  Offering. 

The  EARTHQUAKE  at  ISCHIA. 

The  SILVER  STATES  of  ST.  MALO.  By  Crona  Temple. 

NUMBER  THREE  WINIFRED  PLACE.  By  Agnes  Giberne,  Author  of 
”  Kathleen,”  “  Through  the  Linn,”  &c. 

A  MARONITE  BAPTISM.  By  Miss  M.  L.  Whately. 

MUCKRAKERS.  By  the  Rev.  Piebendary  Harry  Jones,  M.A. 

MARVELS  of  ADAPTATION  in  NATURE.  I.— The  Teeth  of  the  Elephant. 

QUARRY  CASTLE.  By  Ruth  Lamb. 

RELIGIOUS  MANIAS.  1.— The  Jew  Mania, 

THE  COLUMBARIA  at  ROME. 

THINGS  NEW  and  OLD— POETRY— PAGES  for  the  YOUNG— The  PULPIT 
in  the  FAMILY— RELIGIOUS  RECORD  of  the  MONTH— The  HOME 
BIBLE  CLASS. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  after  Birket  Forster, 

“NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.” 


SIXPENCE  MONTHLY.  ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


London :  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  and  all  Newsagents. 


The  national  review, 

JANUARY,  2s  6d. 

Contents. 

A  Few  Remarks  on  Conservative  and  Liberal 
Finance.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  H.  North- 
cote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Ganjah.  By  C.  T.  Buckland. 

Some  Facts  about  Redistribution.  By  George 
Byron  Curtis. 

Fallow  Deer  at  Home.  By  the  Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Gathorne  Hardy. 

Two  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question  : — 

1.  Is  England  going  to  keep  Ireland  ?  By 
J.  T.  C.  Humphreys. 

2.  An  Untried  Remedy  for  Irish  Grievances. 
By  Alfred  Harris. 

The  Divorce  between  Literature  and  the  Stage. 
By  Alfred  Austin. 

Conservatism  and  Socialism.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Political  Pessimism.  By  Lord  Lamiugton. 

Scraps  from  the  Chronicles  of  Venice.  By  Amy 
Laylard. 

The  Oratory  of  the  Recess.  ByN.  W.  Gumley. 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton. 

Correspondence. 

London  :  W.  H,  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


On  December  21st  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  7. 

The  cornhill  magazine,  fur 

JANUARY. 

Contents. 

J.  Habakck  Jephson’s  Statement.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

Some  Literary  Recollections.— II.  With  an 
Illustration. 

Earthquake  Weather. 

The  Giant’s  Robe.  By  the  Author  of  “  Vice  Verpfi.” 
Chap.  19.  Dolly’s  Deliveranoe.  —  Chap.  20.  A 
Declaration,— of  War.— Chap.  21.  A  Parley  with 
the  Enemy. — Chap.  22.  Striking  the  Trail.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston. 

Seven-Year  Sleepers. 

A  Butterfly  and  a  Bookworm.  Illustrated  by  W. 
Stacey. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

The  NEW  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 

On  January  2nd,  1881,  No  1  of  a  New  Weekly  Journal 
of  High-Class  Literature  for  the  People  (16  pp.,  two 
sheets  super-royal),  price  One  Penny,  entitled 

Home  chimes. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  “  Grandmother's  Money,”  “Mat'ie,  a 
Stray,”  “Anne  Judge,  Spinster,”  “No  Church,”  &c. 
No.  1  will  contain: 

NEAR  CROMER,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
A  FAIR  MAID,  a  New  Novel,  by  tbe  Author  of 
“  Grandmother’s  Money,”  Chap.  1,  2,  3. 

A  SONNET  of  GREETING,  by  Theodore  Watts 
The  Valley  of  the  Twizzling  Tree*,  by  Phil  Robinson. 
Old  Gold,  a  New  Novel,  by  W.  Sime,  Author  of 
“  King  Capital,”  Chap.  1,  2. 

Home  Chimes,  by  Savile  Clarke. 

Every  Man  his  own  Soup  Kitchen. 

Burnham  Beeches,  by  Moy  Thomas. 

Lymington’s  Cashier,  a  New  Story,  by  tbe  Author  of 
“  Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal,”  Chap.  1. 

Devonshire  Roses,  a  Tale  by  Alice  King. 

The  Young  One’s  Serial  Story— Temple  and  the  Birds, 
by  Eve’yu  Everett  Green,  Chap.  1,  2. 

Home  Cookery,  by  Miss  Griggs,  of  the  High  School  of 
Cookery,  Edinburgh. 

Our  Peal  of  Bells,  &c. 

Office  of  Home  Chimes, 

27  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free,  One  Shilling. 

DR.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS. — A  Treatice  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court. 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simprin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  15, 

JANUARY. 

Contents. 

Jack’s  Courtship  a  Sailor’s  Yarn  of  Love  and 
Shipwreck.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Chaps.  8-10. 
The  Decay  of  the  British  Ghost.  By  F.  Anstey. 
Left  Out  on  Lone-Star  Mountain.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Contrasts.  By  Mies  A.  L.  Martin. 

The  Ancestry  of  Birds.  By  Grant  Allen. 

The  Clerke’s  Tale.  By  M.  C.  Vachell. 

Madam.  Chapters  1-5.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

This  day,  4--,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

The  Scottish  review, 

DECEMBER,  1883. 

Contents. 

1.  The  Relation  of  Scottish  Universities  to 
those  of  England  and  Germany. 

2.  The  Irish  Language. 

3.  M.  Renan's  Souvenirs. 

4.  A  Study  from  Turgenieff. 

5.  Martin  Luther. 

6.  The  Theology  of  St.  Paul. 

7.  Charles  Dickens. 

8.  What  is  the  Conservative  Policy  ? 

9.  Contemporary  Literature. 

10.  Summaries  of  Foreign  Reviews,  Ac, 

Alex.  Gardner,  Paisley ;  and  12  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 

APPROVED  as  a  PRIZE-BOOK  by  the  SCIENCE 
and  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s  6d,  post  free. 

TH  VERY-DAY  ART  :  Short  Essays  on 

JlJ  the  Arts  not  Fine.  By  Lewis  Foreman  Day, 
Author  of  ‘‘Instances  of  Accessory  Art,”  &c.  With 
upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  chiefly  by  the  Author. 

“  If  anybody  wants  a  sensible  book  on  art  as 
applied  to  every-day  ornament,  let  him  buy  Mr.  Day’s 
nicely  print  d  little  volume,  and  read  it  oarefully  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Easy  to  follow,  wrell 
arranged,  and  extremely  concise.” — Athenasum- 
“  The  most  sensible,  practical,  clearly  written, 
and  profusely  and  appropriately  illustrated  manual 
of  Decorative  Art  that  I  have  come  across.” — Truth. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  52  High  Holborn,  London. 

TENSOR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL 

JLli  CHART. — In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  carriage  ottered  by  the  Parcels  Post,  the  Author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  with  testimonials,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-free  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne 
Port,  Somerset. 

Upstairs  and  downstairs. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  tbe  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 
prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornldll  Magazine ,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Douations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM.  BOUVERIE,  and  CO..  1  Pall  Mall 
East.  S.W.  _ _ 

riHALD-ZEAN  aud  ASSYRIAN  ART. 

V7  —See  BUILDER  for  THIS  WEEK  (4d ;  by  post, 
4vjd) ;  also  Illustrations  of  New  Street  Architecture, 
Barcelona ;  Old  Wrouglit-Iron  Work  ;  Isolation  Ward, 
London  Fever  Hospital;  and  Baptist  Church,  West 
Brighton — The  West  Side  of  Westminster  Hall,  as 
now  disclosed — Notes  in  the  Mus£e  Plantin — English 
Architecture  of  the  Sixteenth  aud  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
turies  (Institute  of  British  Architects)— London  and 
the  Session  of  1884— The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours,  &c. — 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all 
Newsmen, 


UNDER  the  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  of  HER 
MAJESTY. 

Now  ready,  53rd  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  with  the 
Arms  beautifully  engraved,  31s  6d. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  AND 
BARONETAGE  FOR  1884. 

CORRECTED  by  the  NOBILITY. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


G1ILBERT  and  FIELD, 

T  67  Moorgate  Street,  and  18  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  allow  3d  Discount  in  the  shilling  off  the 
Published  Prices  of  all  NEW  BOOKS,  Sohool  Books, 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services,  Annuals, 
Diaries,  Pocket  Books,  Peerages,  Ac.  A  large  and 
choice  Stock,  many  in  handsome  calf  and  morocco 
bindings,  suitable  for  presents,  well  displayed  in  show 
rooms,  to  select  from.  Export  and  country  orders 
punctually  executed.— GILBERT  and  FIELD,  C7 
Moorgate  Street,  and  18  Gracechurch  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW 
YEAR’S  GIFTS. 


Books  at  a  Discount  of  3d  to  9d  in  the  Is. — Now  ready. 

G1ILBERT  and  FIELD’S  NEW 

T  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS.  Many  beautifully 
Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  suitable  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  aud  from  the  Published  Pr  ces  of  which  the 
above  liberal  Discount  is  allowed. 

Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 
GILBERT  and  FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  and 
18  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

KEATS  (JOHN).  —  COMPLETE 

WORKS  in  VERSE  aod  PROSE.  Now  first 
brought  together,  including  Poems  and  Letters 
not  before  published.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.  Five  Portraits  of  Keats,  and  other 
Illustrations.  4  vols.  demy  8?o,  buckram,  £4  4s. 
1883. 

SHELLEY  (PERCY  BYSSHE).— 

COMPLETE  WORKS  in  VERSE  and  PROSE. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  Forman.  Portraits,  Etchings, 
and  Facsimiles,  8  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £5. 
DITTO. — POEMS,  separately.  4  vols.  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  Portrait,  Etchings,  &c.,  50s. 

DITTO. — POEMS.  2  vols.,  Portrait,  &c.,  without 
Notes,  post  8vo,  buckram,  16s. 

REEVES  and  TURNER,  196  Strand,  London. 
DISCOUNT,  3d  IN  THE  SHILLING. 


HATCHARDS,  187  PICCADILLY,  W. 


ALL  THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  TABLE  AND  FOR  CHILDREN. 
BIBLES,  PRAYERS,  CHURCH  SERVICES,  Ac.. 


Post  Orders  promptly  executed. 
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HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON’S  BOOKS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

This  day,  royal  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  25s. 

JAPAN  :  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES. 

UNDERTAKEN  AT  THE  COST  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

By  Professor  J.  J.  REIN,  of  the  University  of  Marburg. 

“  It  is  the  best  of  the  many  publications  upon  the  subject  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  ten  years.” _ Nature. 


Eighth  Edition,  this  day. 

The  STORY  of  the  EARTH  and  MAN.  By 

J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

“  A  very  able  and  interesting  sketch  of  geological  soienco.” — Spectator. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

ELIZABETH  PRENTISS,  the  Author  of 

“  Stepping  Heavenward  Her  Life  and  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  7s  6d. 

“  It  is  the  inner  history  of  a  woman  of  genius . Charming  reading,  to  those 

who  love  to  study  human  nature  under  varied  aspects."— Academy. 

The  ORIGIN  of  the  WORLD.  According 

to  Revelation  and  Science.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  Third  Thousand,  7s  6d. 

“  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  most  im¬ 
portant  question.  Dr.  Dawson  is  a  man  well  known  in  the  ranks  of  science  for 
great  breadth  and  grasp  of  knowledge.’ * — Spectator . 


GIFT  BOOKS  for  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS,  Ac. 

The  LIFE  and  SPEECHES  of  the  Right 

Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith,  Author  of 
the  “  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,”  &c.  In  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits, 
7s  6d,  handsomely  bound. 

In  the  original  preparation  of  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
revision  of  the  proof  sheets,  the  author  had  the  privilege  of  Mr. 
Bright’s  assistance. 

GESTA  CHRISTI  :  a  History  of  Humane 

Progress  under  Christianity.  By  C.  Loring  Brace,  Author  of 
“  Races  of  the  Old  World,”  &c.  In  8vo,  12s,  handsomely  bound. 

“This  really  valuable  book _ He  has  made  admirable  use  of  a  long  and  wide 

course  of  study  and  research.” — Daily  News. 


WORKS  by  R.  W.  DALE,  M.  A,  LL.D.,  of  BIRMINGHAM. 

WEEK-DAY  SERMONS.  New  Edition, 

crown  8 vo,  3s  6d. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  EPHESIANS:  its 

Doctrines  and  Ethics.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

The  JEWISH  TEMPLE  and  the  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Sixth  Edition,  6s. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  royal  8vo. 

UEBERWEG’S  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY. 

From  Thales  to  the  Present  Time.  Translated  by  George  S. 
Morris.  With  Additions  by  the  Translator.  By  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  English  and  American  Philosophy  ;  and  by  V. 
Botta,  Ph.D.,  on  Italian  Philosophy. 

Vol.  I.— ANCIENT  and  MEDIAEVAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Royal  8vo,  18s. 

Vol.  II.— MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  Royal  Svo,  21s. 

Athen.vum  : — “  It  combines  in  an  unusual  degree  the  three  qualities  of  accuracy, 
clearness,  and  conciseness,  and  therefore  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  use  of 
students.” 


The  Fifth  Edition  is  now  ready  of 

NATURAL  LAW  in  the  SPIRITUAL 

WORLD.  By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S. E.,  F.G.S.  Crown  8vo, 
7s  6d. 

The  Spectator  : — **  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  suggestive  books  on 
leligionthat  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  We  would  most  strongly  commend  his 
present  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  see  religious  questions  treated 
with  wide  knowledge  aud  profound  earnestness.’* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  able  aud  interesting  books  on  the  relations  which  exist 
between  natural  science  and  spiritual  life  that  has  appeared."— Literary  Church¬ 
man. 

WORKS  by  PAXTON  HOOD. 

1.  SCOTTISH  CHARACTERISTICS.  Crown 

8vo,  7s  Cd. 

“  We  can  unreservedly  praise  the  collection  of  stories  as  a  whole.”— Athcnceum. 

2.  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  His  Life,  Times, 

Battlefields,  and  Contemporaries.  Second  Thousand,  7s  6d. 

“  It  is  a  well-written  and  extromely  readable  book.” — Daily  News. 

A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  on  St. 

MATTHEW.  By  James  Morison,  D.D.  New  Edition,  8vo,  14s. 

The  Expositor “  Dr.  Morison’s  Commentaries  on  SI.  Matthew  and  Sc.  Mark 
are  simply  invaluable.  His  style  is  so  racy,  so  graphic,  so  idiomatic,  that  one 
reads  him  not  only  with  no  sense  of  labour,  but  with  constant  surprise  and  delight.” 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  on 

ST.  MARK.  Third  Edition.  12s. 

The  PARABOLIC  TEACHING  of  CHRIST. 

A  Systematic  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord. 
By  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  8vo,  12s. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  words  of  Christ.” 
— Academy. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  the  “LOG  CABIN”  SERIES. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  :  His  Boyhood  and 

Manhood.  By  W.  M.  Thayer.  With  Portrait,  handsomely 
bound,  5s. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

1.  TACT,  PUSH,  and  PRINCIPLE.  A  Book 

for  those  who  wish  to  succeed  in  Life.  Seventh  Thousand, 
handsomely  bound,  3s  6d. 

2.  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  the  Pioneer 

Boy,  and  How  he  became  President.  Steel  Portrait,  Ninth 
Thousand,  handsomely  bound,  5s. 

3.  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD  :  from  Log 

Cabin  to  White  House.  100th  Thousand.  With  Portrait, 
handsomely  bouud,  5s  ;  Cheap  Edition,  Is  Gd. 

SHORE  and|SEA.  Stories  of  Great  Vikings 

and  Sea  Captains.  By  YV.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  Crown  Svo, 
handsomely  bound,  5s. 

A  capital  book  for  bo;  s  ;  of  healthy,  manly  tone,  full  of  ’stirring  stories  and 
enriched  with  good  illustrations." — Church  Bells. 

ADVENTURES  ROUND  the  POLE  ;  or,  the 

Cruise  of  the  1  Snowbird  ’  Crew  in  the  ‘  Arrandoon.’  By  Gordon 
Stables,  R.N.,  M.D.  Eight  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound, 
gilt  edges,  5s. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  WHISKY 

OF  THE 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 
1876.  JURORS’  AWARD  :— 

“VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR, 
AND  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION,  1879. 

THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS  AT  CORK  EXHIBITION, 
1883. 

This  fine  OLD  IRISH  WHISKY  may  be  had  of  the 
principal  Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  and  is  supplied 
to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by  the 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 
MORRISON’S  ISLAND,  CORK. 


ITALIAN  SILK  COVERLETS, 

AND  DRAPERIES. 

A  NEW  HAND- WOVEN  ARTICLE  in  ALGERIAN  and  ORIENTAL  COLOURINGS. 

Charming  for  Portieres,  Curtains,  and  all  Decorative  Purposes. 


Sizes,  75  inches  x  59  inches  .  12s  6d  each. 

„  82  „  x  76  „  .  18s  6d  „ 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  and  WELBECK  STREET,  London,  W. 
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NOTICE  : — 

MRS.  ALEXANDER’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  EXECUTOR, 

(BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  WOOING  O’T,”) 

IS  NOW  READY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

In  3  vols.  crown  870. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  S  New  Burlington  Street. 


This  day  is  published,  demy  8vo,  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  15s. 


THE  STORY  OF 

By  A.  EG  M 
TABLE  OF 

Chapter  1.  The  GORDONS  and  the  ENDERBYS. 

„  2.  The  CRIMEA,  BESSARABIA,  AR¬ 

MENIA. 

„  3.  The  TAI-PING  REBELLION. 

„  4.  FUSHAN,  TAITSAN,  QUINSAN. 

„  5.  BURGEVINE  BECOMES  a  WANG. 

„  6.  The  MURDER  cf  the  KINGS. 

„  7.  FINAL  VICTORIES. 

„  8  The  END  of  the  REBELLION. 

„  9.  “GOD  BLESS  the  KERNEL.” 


CHINESE  GORDON. 

O  N  T  HAKE. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  10.  IN  the  LAND  of  the  BLACKS. 

„  11.  The  LITTLE  KHEDIVE. 

„  12.  ‘‘OHILDE  ROLAND.” 

„  13.  The  ROBBERS’  DEN. 

„  14.  The  REVOLT  of  the  SLAVE- 

DEALERS. 

„  15.  An  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY. 

„  16.  “The  UNCROWNED  KING." 

„  17.  The  FIRST  FAILURE. 

„  18.  The  HOLY  LAND. 


REMINGTON  and  CO.,  131  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  A.  GRANT,  BART.,  LL.D. 

Now  ready,  in  £  vols.  8po,  with  many  Illustrations,  price  36s,  cloth. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

EDINBURGH, 

During  its  First  Three  Hundred  Years. 

By  Sir  ALEXANDER  GRANT,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

Crown  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-six  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  Authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  pcale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. _ 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  rnssia,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s. 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 
Hushes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. _ 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. _ 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1 11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.*  The  maps  are  clear  and  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.** — Athenceum. 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERGATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplementary  Maps  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres ; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  Chart  of  the  Winds  River  Basins,  &c. 
Size,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 


The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 

London  :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND  THE  SICK  ROOM. 


HARRISON  AND  SON’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BURKE’S  (Sir  BERNARD)  PEERAGE, 

BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  &c.,  for  1884, 
corrected  to  the  latest  date,  super  royal  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  published  at  38s. 

“  Among  the  books  which  the  new  year  yields  are 
Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  of  which  it  i3 
superfluous  to  say  a  word.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“  A  genealogical  and  heraldic  guide  of  established 
authority.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Constant  reference  to  the  pages  of  ‘  Burke  *  enables 
us  to  testify  to  its  invariable  accuracy.”  —  Court 
Journal. 

BURKE’S  (Sir  BERNARD)  Dormant, 

Abeyant,  Forfeited,  and  EXTINCT  PEERAGES 
of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  New  Edition, 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Date  (1883).  Com¬ 
prising  every  Peerage  created  since  the  Conquest 
that  is  now  extinct,  dormant,  under  attainder,  or 
in  abeyance,  and  tracing  down  the  various 
dignities  to  their  existing  representatives.  Royal 
8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  published  at  42s. 

“  Another  of  these  magnificent  volumes,  invaluable 
to  every  historian,  artist,  or  litterateur  of  modern 
times.” — Court  Journal. 

“Is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  energy  and 
research  of  its  compiler.” — Athenceum. 

BURKE'S  (Sir  BERNARD)  GENERAL 

ARMORY  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRE- 
LAND,  and  WALES,  Reissue  1883,  with  additional 
Supplement,  describing  the  Arms,  &c.,  of  nearly 
1,000  Families  not  included  in  the  previous  Issue. 
1,280  pages,  super  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  published 
at  52s  6d. 

BATEMAN’S  GREAT  LANDOWNERS 

of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  A  List 
of  all  Owners  of  3,000  acres  and  upwards  worth 
£3,000  a  year,  with  the  addition  of  1,320  Owners 
of  2,000  acres  and  upwards,  their  income  from 
land,  acreage,  colleges,  clubs,  and  servioes,  with 
aualysis.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
1883,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  published  at  1  Is. 

“  It  is  a  work  of  very  great  statistical  value, 
enlivened  by  a  caustic  preface.” — Academy, 


HABBISON  and  SONS,  Booksellers  and 
Publishers,  59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

Full  Catalogue  of  New  Books  of  the  Season,  and, 
other  favourites,  offered  at  specially  Reduced  Prices 
free  by  post. 

This  day  is  published,  4to,  with  Illustrations  by  G, 
Strangman  Handoock,  10s  6d. 

CAPTAIN  MUSAFIR’S 
RAMBLES  IN  ALPINE  LANDS, 

By  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I. 
London:  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  price  Is  6d. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  IMMORALITY 
AND  THE  ABEYANCE  OF 
CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

By  J.  B.  SWEET,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Otterton.  Devon. 
London:  J.  MASTERS  and  CO.,  New  Bond  Street. 

KEIM’S  GREAT  WORK,  complete. 

6  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  63s. 

KEIM’S  HISTORY  of  JESUS  of 

NAZARA.  Considered  in  its  connection  with 
the  N  tional  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail. 
Translated  by  T.  Arthur  Ransom  and  the  Rev.  E. 
M.  Geldart. 

Vol.  I. — Introduction  ;  Survey  of  Sources ; 
Sacred  and  Political  Groundwork ;  Religious 
Groundwork. 

Vol.  II. — The  Sacred  Youth ;  Self-Becogni- 
tion ;  Decision. 

Vol.  III. — The  First  Preaching;  the  Works  of 
Jesus ;  the  Disciples,  and  the  Apostolic  Mission. 

Vol.  IV. — The  Galilean  Storms;  Last  Efforts 
in  Galilee ;  Recognition  of  the  Messiah  ;  Fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  Cross,  &c. 

Vol.  V. — The  Messianic  Progress  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  the  Decisive 
Struggle  ;  the  Farewell ;  the  Last  Supper. 

Vol.  VI.  and  last. — The  Messianic  Death  at 
J erusalem  ;  Arrest  and  Pseudo-Trial ;  the  Death 
on  the  Cros3 ;  Burial  and  Resurrection ;  the 
Messiah’s  Place  in  History  ;  Indices. 

Price  10s  6d  each  Vol. 

Subscribers  to  the  Theological  Translation  Fund 
Library  receive  these  Vols.  for  7s.  Prospectus  with 
Contents  of  the  Series  post  free  on  application. 


Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  15s. 

TLLUSTRATIONS  of  the  INFLU- 

I  ENCE  of  the  MIND  upon  the  BODY  in 
HEALTH  and  DISEASE  :  Designed  to  Elucidate  the 
Action  of  the  Imagination.  By  Daniel  Hack  Turf, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  LL.D. 

J.  and  A.  Churchill,  11  New  Burlington  Street. 


December  22,  1883.] 
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Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS 


MISS  GORDON  CTJMMING’S  NEW  WORK. 


FOR  THE  SEASON, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


This  day  is  published. 

GRANITE  CRAGS. 


A  BOOK  for  the  SEASON. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  APPARITION.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Post  Mortem.’*  Ciown  8 yo,  with  two  Illus¬ 
trations,  price  5s. 


By  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING, 

Author  of  “At  Home  in  Fiji,”  "  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Han-of-War,”  "  Fire  Fountains,”  Ac. 
Vi  ith  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations.  Svo,  16s. 


The  MILLIONAIRE.  Originally 

published  in  Blackwood’ s  Magazine.  3  vols.  crown 
8vo,  25s  6d. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  smart  sayings  and  very  clever 
writing.” — Whitehall  Review. 

This  day  is  published. 

READINGS  in  RABELAIS.  By 

Walter  Besant.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6J. 

This  day  is  published. 

The  PHILOSOPHER’S 

PENDULUM,  and  other  Stories.  By  Rudolph 
Lindau.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

ALISON.  By  the  Author  of  “Miss 

Molly,”  <fcc.  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  price  25s  6d. 

“  Tbi3  is  the  story,  but  how  convey  the  delightful 

manner  in  which  it  is  told  ? . The  author’s  pure 

mind  breathes  in  every  line  and  every  word  she  writes, 
and  books  like  hers  do  much  to  elevate  and  enrich 
the  reader’s  understanding.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“In  the  lives  of  those  whose  fortunes  are  more 
particularly  dealt  with,  there  are  as  many  moving 
incidents  as  though  the  tale  had  been  one  of  passion 

and  adventure . Slight  in  its  outline,  this  story  is 

full  of  charming  details.  It  has  the  advantage,  too, 
of  formiug  one  continuous  narrative  ;  while  the  char¬ 
acters,  few  in  number,  are  all  charmingly  life-like.” — 
St.  James’s  Gazette . 

This  day  is  published.— Second  Edition. 

An  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  by  ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Portrait, 
price  21s. 

“  Mr.  Trollope  never  wrote  anything  more  vivid  or 
more  graphic  than  the  autobiography  which  has  just 
been  issned.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  In  this  extremely  frank  autobiography  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  there  is  more  of  the  sensational  than  in  any 

of  his  novels . The  whole  of  the  volumes  are  of 

extreme  interest,  and  we  have  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  making  selections  for  comments.” — Times. 

“  It  is  a  fine,  manly  character  that  comes  out  of  the 
story  of  his  life,  and  nobody  will  read  it  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  knows  the  writer,  and,  knowing  him 
better,  that  he  values  him  with  increased  regard.” 
— Athenceum. 


ILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

GIFT  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  AND  RIVERS; 

or,  the  Waterways,  Lagoons,  and  Decoys  of  East  Anglia. 

By  G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES, 

Author  of  “  The  ‘  Swan’  and  her  Crew.” 

Illustrated  with  Twelve  Full-page  Plates.  Post  8vo,  14s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  TURKISH  COMPASSIONATE  FUND: 

An  Account  of  Its  Origin,  Working,  and  Results. 

Compiled  by  H.  MAIN  WARING  DUNSTAN. 

Edited  by  W.  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

Imperial  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  10s  6d. 

“  At  once  interesting  and  historically  valuable.”—  Vanity  Fair. 


REMINGTON  and  CO., 
134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


This  day  is  published. — Fifth  Edition. 

ALTIORA  PETO.  By  Laurence 

Oliphant.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  21s. 

“  Brilliant  and  delightful . It  contains  enough  to 

equip  a  score  of  ordinary  novelists  for  the  production 
ot  a  score  of  extraordinary  novels.” — Athenceum. 

“  May  be  characterised  as  a  novel  of  a  thousand, 
if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  through  con¬ 
secutively  twice,  or  even  thrice,  with  augmented 

pleasure  to  the  reader  with  every  fresh  perusal - It 

is  not  a.3  a  story  that  ‘  Altiora  Peto  ’  challenges  warm 
admiration,  but  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  aud 
manners.”— Spectator. 

This  day  is  published. 

SANTO,  LUCIA,  and  CO.  in  AUSTRIA. 

By  Ella  Hunter,  Author  of  “  A  Lady’s  Drive 
from  Florence  to  Cherbourg.”  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  Map.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  All  those  who  came  across,  last  year,  the  little 
volume  in  which  Miss  Hunter  narrated  her  adven¬ 
turous  drive  from  Florence  to  Cherbourg,  will  not 
deprive  themselves  of  reading  what  we  might  call  this 

continuation . The  book  is  a  genuine  nook;  and  we 

venture  to  guarantee  that  no  one  who  takes  it  np  will 
regret  to  have  followed  our  recommendation.” — 
Academy. 

This  day  is  published. 

SONNETS.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  These  poems  are  frequently  distinguished  not 
only  by  grace,  tenderness,  purity,  and  nobility  of 
sentiment,  but  by  real  felicity  and  charm  of  ex¬ 
pression.” — Academy. 

“The  feeling  is  warm  and  genuine,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  simple  and  graceful.  Some  have  very  great 
merit.” — Whitehall  Review. 

This  day  is  published,  Part  III.,  price  2s,  of 

Mr.  STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY  of 

the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Pronouncing,  Ety¬ 
mological,  aud  Explanatory,  embracing  Scientific 
and  other  Terms,  Numerous  Familiar  Terms, 
and  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words. 
To  which  are  appended  Lists  of  Scripture  and 
other  Proper  Names,  Abbreviations,  and  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stor- 
month,  Author  of  “E  ymologicaland  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  for  Schools 
and  Colleges,”  &c.  The  Pronunciation  carefully 
revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phklp,  M.A.,  Cantab. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  also  now  ready,  price  23  each. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.— NOTICE. 


The  attention  of  all  Readers  of  the  Best  Literature  is  respectfully  requested  to 
the  Revised  List  of  the  PRINCIPAL  RECENT  BOOKS  in  Circulation  at 
MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

This  List  comprises  a  large  and  varied  Selection  of  Recent  Works  in  History , 
Biography ,  Religion ,  Philosophy ,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of 
Fiction. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Books  statable  for  Library  Circulation  are  added  as 
the  demand  increases ,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  Principal 
Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  CATALOGUE  OP  WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

In  Morocco  and  other  Ornamental  Bindings. 

New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application. 


All  the  Books  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may 
also  be  obtained  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

and  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
EDINBURGH  and  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

281  REGENT  STREET;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
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MARCUS  WARD  AND  CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


The  NEW  CHRISTMAS  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Uniform  ■with  “Abroad”  and  “At  Home.” 

LONDON  TOWN  :  a  Bright  Child’s  Picture-Book  of  the 

Great  City.  Containing  beautiful  and  amusing  Coloured  Pictures  of  London’s 
Buildings,  Streets,  and  Crowds.  Designed  by  Thomas  Crane  and  Ellen 
Houghton.  With  Descriptive  Verses  by  Felix  Leigh.  Post4to,  cloth  back, 
decorated  boards,  coloured  edges,  5s. 

11  Ho  higher  <n-  truer  praise  can  be  given  to  ‘  London  Town  ’  than  to  say  it  is 
absolutely  suited  for  those  to  whom  it  is  intended.  Painted  with  a  pencil  that  is 
deliciously  graceful." — Academy. 

“  The  book  is  strewn  with  admirable  little  figure  pictures,  and  throughout 
there  is  shown  at  once  great  skilfulness  in  designing,  and  as  strong  sense  of 
humour.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  peculiarly  interesting  pictorial  description  of  some  of  the  sights  and  scenes 
of  London.  The  illustrations  (well-nigh  faultless  in  drawing  and  colouring)  are 
as  instructive  as  entertaining.” — Western  Morning  News. 


AUNT  CHARLOTTE’S  HISTORIES  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

New  Volume,  just  published. 

STORIES,  of  AMS  RICAN  HISTORY.  By  Charlotte  M. 

Yonge,  assisted  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Weld.  In  49  Chapters,  with  16  Full-page 
Illustrations,  6s. 

NEW  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

In  TIME  to  COME  :  a  Novel.  By  Eleanor  Holmes.  2  vols. 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

•‘The  life  romance  of  Clare  and  her  brother  is  pathetically  told,  and  the 
character  of  Lady  Molly  Kirkpatrick  is  drawn  with  loviDg  care  and  complete¬ 
ness.” — Athenaeum. 

EVELYN  MANWARING  :  a  Tale  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

By  Greville  J.  Chester,  B.A.  1  vol.  c-own  8vo,  cloth,  10s  6d. 

“  Mr.  Chester  has  a  strong  plot,  an  1  he  follows  the  main  lines  with  care  and 
completeness  the  result  being  a  successful  military  tale.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


RECENT  POETRY. 

ELLA  CUTHULLTN,  and  other  Poems,  Old  and  New.  By 

Greville  J.  Chester,  B.A.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

**  Some  of  the  songs  are  very  pretty.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

Mr.  BOURDILLON’S  POEMS.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 

AMONG  the  FLOWERS,  and  other  Poems.  By  Francis  W. 

Bourdillon.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s  6d. 

“  To  have  written  such  songs  shows  true  poetical  power.  This  sort  of  f  j  agrance 
of  song  is  a  gift  which  Mr.  Bonrdillon  will  be  sure  to  cultivate,  for  it  seems  as 
genuine  and  spontaneous,  as  it  is  rare  and  beautiful.” — Academy. 

The  NEW  PLUTARCH  SERIES. 

EDITED  by  Rev.  W.  J.  BR0DRI3B,  M.A.,  and  WALTER  BESANT,  M.A. 
New  Volume. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  With  a  Por¬ 
trait.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6J. 

NEW  RELIGIOUS  GIFT-BOOKS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MACDUFF,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Morning  and  Night  Watches.” 

BIBLE  FORGET-ME-NOTS  :  a  Daily  Text-book  of  Divine 

Promises.  Every  Page  Decorated  in  Colours  with  Forget-me-Nots  in  the 
natural  colour.  48mo,  blue  and  gMd,  bine  edges,  and  special  end  papers,  1*  ; 
ditto,  French  morocco,  gold  lettering  and  gilt  edges,  Is  6dj  ditto,  Superior 
Edition,  every  p  ige  decorated  in  gold  colour,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is  6d. 

BIBLE  HEARTSEASE.  A  Daily  Text-book  of  Comfort  and 

Rest.  Every  Page  Decorated  with  Varieties  of  Heartsease.  48mo,  cloth, 
dark  blue  and  gilt,  yellow  edges,  and  special  end  papers,  Is  j  French  morocco, 
gilt  lettered,  Is  6d. 

GOLDEN  GRAIN.  A  Daily  Text-book  for  Morning  and 

Evening.  Every  Poge  Decorated  with  Golden  Ears  of  Corn  :  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  Rye,  suggestive  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  48mo,  bound  in  appropriately 
coloured  cloth,  special  end-papers,  Is;  Superior  Edition,  printed  in  gold  and 
colour,  gold  end-papers,  gilt  edges,  Is  6d. 

A  GOLDEN  TRIPLET  :  a  neat  cloth  Box,  containing  “  Bible 

Forget-me-Nots,”  “Bible  Heartsease,”  nnl  “Golden  Grain,”  and  lettered 
“A  New  Year’s  Gift,”  “A  Christmas  Gift,”  “A  Birthday  Gift,”  or  “With 
Best  Wishes.”  Price  3s  6d. 


ILLUSTRATED  VOLUMES. 

OUR  NATIVE  LAND:  its  Scenery  and  Associations.  A  Series  of 
36  Water-Colour  Sketches  after  Rowbotham,  Read,  Needham,  and  other 
Eminent  Artist'.  With  Descriptive  Notes.  4to,  cloth  ertra,  15s. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  and  the  WATERWAY  THITHER.  The  Thames 

from  Putney  to  Windsor.  Describe!  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  and 
Illustrated  by  12  Chrotno-bthogr ephs  after  F.  Jones,  and  74  Illustrations  by 
R.  T.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.  Q  ;arto,  cloth  extra,  8s  6d. 

The  BLACK  CRUSOE.  From  the  French  of  Alfred  Seguin.  With 

70  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDWARD  BERTRAM  ;  or,  the  Emigrant  Heir.  By  Grace  Stebbing. 
Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  3s  0d. 

ELSIE'S  ADVENTURES  in  INSBCT-LAND.  By  Gertrude  P. 

Dyer.  With  Figure  Iilu-trations  by  C.  O.  Murray,  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
of  Insects.  Square  8vo,  c'oth,  gold  and  black,  2s  6d j  ditto,  gilt  edges,  3s. 


MARCUS  WARD'S  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

ILLUSTRATED  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Complete  in  Twenty-five  Volumes. 

Eaoh  volume  contains  a  Complete  Novel,  and  can  be  obtained  separately  in 
paper  cover  at  Is  6d  ;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  at  2s  6d ;  or,  half-bound  in 
leather,  at  3s  6d. 

Excellent  Books  for  Gifts  and  Prizes. 

These  Novels  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  Popular  Edition,  complete  iu  13  volumes, 
containing  all  the  Author’s  Notes,  and  magnificently  illustrated.  Each  volume, 
cloth,  4s. 

%*  Special  Book  Lirt  p^st  free  on  application. 


MARCUS  WARD  and  CO.,  Limited, 

67  Chandos  Street,  London,  W.C. ;  and  at  Belfast  and  New  York. 


JAMES  NISBET  &  CQ.’s  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LIFE  ECHOES.  By  the  late  Frances  Bidley  Havergal.  With  12 

Chromolithograph  Illustrations  by  the  Baroness  Helga  von  Cramm.  Small 
4to,  cloth  gilt,  12s. 

“  A  siugularly  handsome  present,  which,  alike  because  of  its  outside  appearance 
and  its  contents,  will  be  prized.” — Scotsman. 

VOICES  of  the  GOOD  SHEPHERD  and  SHADOWS  of  the  GREAT 

ROCK  ;  a  Daily  Book  in  tbe  Words  of  Scripture,  with  an  Tntroduclion.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Morning  and  Night  Watches.” 
16mo,  Is  6d. 

“  A  beautiful  little  book,  in  which  Holy  Scripture  is  quoted  and  arranged  to 
speak  with  great  variety,  both  for  counsel  and  for  comfort.” — Christian  World 
Pulpit. 

ADDRESSES.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3s  6d. 

“  We  are  glad  to  find  these  able  addresses  in  one  handy  volume.” 

— Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  and  WISE  SAYINGS.  By  a  Presbyter  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  warm  commendation.” — Messenger. 

CHARACTERISTICS  of  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King’s  College,  London, 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Thirteenth  Thousand. 

ABIDE  in  CHRIST:  Thoughts  on  the  Blessed  Life  of  Fellowship 
"with  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  Third  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

Christians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  unite  in  commending  this  book,  as  possessing 
unusual  merit  and  great  spiritual  iusight. 

ABOUT  OURSELVES.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “Bessie 

Wells.”  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is  61. 

“  The  force  of  emotion,  the  directness  of  thrust,  the  appreciation  of  human 
difficulties  which  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  lias‘so  notably  displayed  in  her  novels,  are  here 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  awakening  and  quickening  spiritual  life.” — 
Glasgow  N  ews. 

DAILY  EVENING  REST.  By  Miss  Agnes  Giberne,  Author  of 

“  Decima’s  Promise.”  16mo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

“A  welcome  contribution  to  an  exhaustiess  theme.” — Christian. 

IS  ALL  WELL  P  By  Christian  Bedford,  Author  of  “  The  Kingdom.’5 

16mo,  Is. 

“  YOUR  INNINGS.”  A  Book  for  Schoolboys.  By  the  Rev.  George 

Everard,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Day  by  Day,”  &c.  With  Introductory  Note  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  la  6d. 

“  A  volume  which  every  parent  and  guardian  should  place  in  the  hands  of  hia 
young  charges.” — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

HIS  STEPS.  By  the  Rev.  George  Everard,  M.A.  Small  crowm 

8  vo,  cloth,  Is  6d. 

“  A  useful  little  work  to  the  treasury  of  knowledge.”— Christian,  October  18th. 

DUSTY  DIAMONDS,  Cut  and  Polished.  A  Tale  of  City  Arab  Life. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  “  The  Lighthouse.”  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Illus.,  5s. 
“There  will  not  be  mauy  volumes  published  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  will 
more  thoroughly  deserve  and  receive  the  approbation  of  young  people  than  this 
one.” — Scotsman. 

The  MADMAN  and  the  PIRATE.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Crows 

8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

He  has  infused  plenty  of  dash  and  vigour,  and  a  good  deal  of  humour,  into  a 
story  full  of  incident  and  excitement.” — Guardian. 

POPPIES  and  PANSIES.  By  Emma  Marshall.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,. 

Illustrated,  5-?. 

“  The  story  is  very  prettily  told.”— Scotsman. 

London  :  JAMES  NISBET  and  CO.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 

TINSLEY  BROTHER  S’ 

NEW  LIST. 


“  Tiusleys’  abounds  in  lively  papers.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE,  for  JANUARY. 

Price  Is. 

Contents  : — “  Sally.”  By  John  Hill,  Author  of  “  The  Waters  of  Marah,”  &c. 
Prologue  and  Chaps.  1-3. — Under  the  Palmetto  Flag.  By  Iz  i  Duffua  Hardy. — 
Bits  of  Rustic  Philosophy.  By  Frank  Abell. — Under  Three  Colours  Sketches 
of  French  Army  Life.  No.  I.  “  The  D6but.”  By  Evelyn  Jerrold. — The  Old 
Gentleman.  By  E.  A.  Morton. — Sentimental  Journeys  in  London.  Part  III. 
Old  Houses.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. — Locked  Out ;  a  Tale  of  a  Housewarming.— 
Personal  Statement  by  “  Mustard.”  By  E.  A.  Dillwyn. — A  Peep  at  Aden.  By  P. 
Peyton  Ward. — An  Evening  at  Fairlawn.  By  Anuabel  Gray. — Leaves  from  the 
Life  of  a  Special  Correspondent.  Chaps.  1-2.  By  John  Augustus  O'Shea,  &c. 

“LITTLE  MAKE-BELIEVE”:  a 

Christmas  Story  of  London  Life  By  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Author  of  “Blade  o* 
Grass,”  “Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Minnie 
Tinsley. 

“  Little  Make-Believe  is  a  second  Little  Dorritt.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  valuable  addition  to  our  Christmas  literature.” — The  People. 

“  It  displays  power,  humour,  and  pathos,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
praiseworthy  designs.”— Fan. 

FAMOUS  CITY  MEN.  By  J.  Ewing  Ritchie, 

Author  of  “  Days  and  Nights  in  London.”  Demy  8yo,  cloth,  10s  Sd. 

SIX  NEW  NOVELS ,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY . 

TWO  BAD  BLUE  EYES.  By  Rita,  Author 

of  “  Dame  Darden,”  “  Faustiue,”  &c.  3  role.  [This  day. 

ROBERT  REID,  COTTON-SPINNER.  By 

Alice  O’Hanlon,  Author  of  “  No  Proof,”  “  A  Costly  Heritage,”  &c.  3  vols. 

IMELDA  :  a  Romance  of  Kilkee.  1  vol. 
RALPH  NORBRECK’S  TRUST.  By 

William  Westall,  Author  of  “Red  Ryvington,”  “The  Old  Factory,”  &e. 
3  vols. 

MY  BROTHER  SOL.  By  Mrs.  Leith- Adams, 

Author  of  “  Geoffrey  Stirling,”  <fco.  3  vols. 

A  BURGLAR  Y  :  or,  Unconscious  Influence. 

By  E.  A.  Dlllwys,  Author  of  “  The  Rebecca  Rioter,”  “  Chloe  Arguelle,”  &c. 
3  vole. 


SLEY  BROTHERS,  8  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


The  LONDON  ATLAS  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto  Edition,  consisting1  of  44  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  drawn  and  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved  on  Steel  and  Copper  Plates.  With  a  Copious  Index.  Imperial 
4to,  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  30s. 

“  We  have  already  commented  on  the  pains  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  to 
work  up  the  maps  to  the  latest  dates  ;  we  may  add  that  they  are  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  engraving  and  colouring,  and  ihatthe  great  difficulty  of  marking  mountain 

ranges,  &c  ,  without  obscuring  tbe  name3,  has  been  excellently  surmounted . 

The  *  London  Atlas  ’  deserves  hearty  recommendation." — Saturday  Reveiw. 

By  the  late  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S. 

A  PHYSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL,  and  DESCRIP- 

TIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Second  Edition,  large  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations 
and  21  Maps,  cloth,  12s;  calf,  18s. 

“  A  clear,  simple,  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  main  facts  and  principles  in 
the  various  departments  of  geography,  not  only  useful  as  a  text-book  for  colleges 
and  the  higher  schools,  or  as  a  handy  reference-book,  but  to  a  large  extent  very 
interesting  reading.’* — Times. 

By  Sir  ANDREW  C.  RAMSAY.  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY  of  GREAT 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 

“NEW  YEAR’S  NUMBER.” 

T7NGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 

No.  IV.,  JANUARY,  Price  Sixpence, 

_ _ _  Contains  Contributions  from 

PRE DERICK  POLLOCK.  HENRY  JAMES. 

-A--  • h^bpKINS.  ARCHIBALD  G-EIKIE,  F.R.S. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES.  RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

CONTENTS  OP  THE  NUMBER. 

1.  Portrait  of  “  Matthew  Arnold.”  ("Frontispiece.)  After  F.  Sandy. 

2.  Dartmoor  and  the  Walkham.  Frederick  Pollock.  With  Illustrations. 

3.  The  Pianoforte  and  its  Precdrsors.  A.  J.  H  pkin*.  With  Illustrations. 

4.  Ihe  Hares  and  the  Frogs.  The  Fable— Application.  Told  in  Designs  by 

Randolph  Caldecott. 

5.  The  Emperor  and  his  aMarshal.  Archibald  Forbes.  With  Illustrations. 

6.  Matthew  Arno i  d.  Henry  James. 

7.  Rivers  and  River-Gorges  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Archibald 

Geikie,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations. 

8.  The  Armourer’s  Prentices.  Chaps.  8-10.  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Ornaments,  Initial  Letters,  &c. 

Single  Numbers,  6 J  ;  by  post,  8d.  Yearly  subscription,  post-free,  7s  6d. 


BRITAIN.  Fifth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  post  8vo.  With  Geological  Map 
printed  in  colours,  and  numerous  additional  Illustrations  of  Fossils,  Sections, 
and  Landscapes,  15s ;  calf,  21s. 

“  No  better  introduction  to  the  principles  of  geology  could  possibly  be  recom. 
mended  to  the  English  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  aud  one  worthy 
to  take  a  foremost  place  among  popular  manuals  of  science.'* — Nature. 

STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and  TRAVEL,  for 

General  Reading.  A  Series  of  Volumes  descriptive  of  the  Great  Divisions  of 
the  Globe.  Large  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  21s  ;  calf,  28s : — 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  late  Chief 

of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  and  Professor  A.  P^.  C.  Selwyn, 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  With  16  Maps  and  48 
Illustrations. 

“A  volume  of  exceptional  authority,  while  the  popular  style  in  which  it  is 
throughout  compiled  makes  it  interesting,  as  well  as  useful.  Maps  and  illustra¬ 
tions  abound.  Our  readers  are  chiefly  concerned  iu  Canada,  and  we  can  with 
safety  recommend  them  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but  to  keep  it  by  them  for 

reference . It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanford’s  *  North  America  *  is 

really  a  compendium  of  information.’* — Canadian  Gazette. 

In  the  same  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 

AUSTRALASIA.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  F.R.G.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
20  Maps  and  53  Illustrations. 


A  NEW  BOOK  by  the  late  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

THE  CONQUEST  of  ENGLAND.  By  John 

Richard  Green,  M.  A.,  LL.D,,  Author  of  “  The  Making  of  England."  &c. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps,  Demy  8vo,  18*. 

In  no  part  of  this  volume  is  there  the  least  failing  in  Green’s  powers. 
The  first  chapter,  written  with  his  dving  hand,  is  a*  vigorous  and  full  of 

fire,  as  clear  and  firm  and  graphic  as  anything  he  ever  produced . It 

deals  with  the  political  and  social  coudi  ion  of  England  just  before  the 
comiugof  the  Danes,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  Green’s  conception  of  what 
history  should  be." — Times. 


By  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.R.S. 

RECORD  of  FAMILY  FACULTIES,  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Tabular  Forms  and  Directions  for  Entering  Data  With  an 
Explanatory  Preface.  Also  containing  an  Offer  of  Prizes  to  the  amount 
of  £500.  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S  ,  Author  of  “  Hereditary  Genius," 
“  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Derelopment,”  &c.  4to,  2s  6d. 

T.IFE  -  HISTORY  ALBUM  ;  containing 

Tabular  Forms  and  Explanations.  Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Collec¬ 
tive  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and 
edited  by  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S  ,  Chairman  of  the  Life-History  Sub- 
Committee.  4to,  3s  6d. 


AFRICA.  By  the  late  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition, 

with  16  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and  68  Illustrations. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES,  and  SOUTH  AMERICA.  By 

H.  W.  Bates,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  13  Maps  and  73  Illustrations. 
ASIA.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Bart.,  G.C.S.I.i  D.C.L.  With  12  Maps  and  73  Illustrations. 

By  JOHN  DENNIS. 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  4s  6d. 

"  An  excellent  book.  It  lias  the  charm — quite  captivating  in  these  days — of 
being  entirely  void  of  affectation,  extravagance,  or  any  ‘trick  of  singularity*  ; 
and  it  displays  a  sound  judgment,  both  moral  and  aesthetic,  and  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals." — Spectator. 

By  Rev.  J.  P.  FAUNTHORPE,  M.A. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  :  Readings  in  Necessary  Know- 

ledge  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  one-fifth  part  of  the  teaching  given  in  these 
lessons  were  to  be  apprehended  and  applied,  there  would  be  such  a  saving  of 
health,  temper,  money,  and  time  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.’*— Pali  Mall 
Gazette. 


NEW  BOOK  by  HENRY  JAMES. 

T>  ORTRAITS  of  PLACES.  By  Henry  James, 

Author  of  "The  American,’*  "The  Europeans,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 
A  NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

XTESTER  :  a  Story  of  Contemporary  Life. 

1  JL  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  The  Curate  iu  Charge,"  “  Young  Mus- 
grave,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  price  31s  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  4s  6d  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

TpELICITAS:  a  Tale  of  the  German 

Migrations,  A.D.  476.  By  Felix  Dahn.  Translated  by  M.  A.  C.  E. 
Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

QAMPING  AMONG  CANNIBALS.  By 

Alfred  St.  Johnston.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

T’HE  MIZ  MAZE ;  or,  the  Winkworth 

Puzzle.  A  Story  in  Letters  by  Nine  Authors.  Crown  8vo. 


POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY. 

"  The  secret  of  Mis*  Buckley’s  success  as  a  popular  expounder  of  the  abstruse 
results  of  the  highest  scientific  research  is  her  own  mastery  of  the  processes  and 
results.  She  is  content  with  no  second-hand  knowledge;  she  has  in  all  cases  gone 
to  the  fountain-head.  Times. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  of  the 

Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Time. 
Crown  8vo,  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s  6d  ;  cloth  plain, 
7a  6d  ;  calf,  12s  6d. 

The  New  Edition  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  informa¬ 
tion,  especially  as  regards  electricity  and  biology,  in  which  such  rapid  strides  are 
being  made,  and  the  final  chapter  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten. 


“  We  know  veiy  few  men  wbo  could  have  written  so  charming  and  so  simple  a 
history  as  this  ;  it  has  all  the  best  properties  of  a  woman’s  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  still  fewer  women  who  could  have  handled  matters  so  manifold 
and  so  various,  with  so  firm  a  grasp  and  so  accurate  a  touch.” — Journal  of 
Education. 


With  Forty  Etchings  by  Robert  Farren. 

fJATHEDRAL  CITIES  :  Ely  and  Norwich. 

Forty  Etchings  by  Robert  Farren,  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.  Colombier  4to  (limited  to  300  Copies),  £3  3s  ;  Proofs 
on  Japanese  Paper,  folio  (limited  to  100  Copies),  £6  6s. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

SOLILOQUIES  in  SONG.  By  Alfred 

Austin,  Author  of  “The  Human  Tragedy,"  “  Madonna's  Child,"  “The 
Tower  of  Babel,"  &c.  Crowm  8vo,  6s. 

“  Full  of  light  and  colour,  aud  pulse  with  lyrical  fervour.  Mr.  Austin 
handles  a  varied  lyre,  and  touches  it  to  good  issues." — British  Quarterly. 

"  What  can  be  more  fascinating  than  the  lines  on  ‘  Primroses  '?  *  The 
Farmhouse  Dirge,*  ‘  Grandmother's  Teaching,'  and  *  Brother  Benedict/ 
are  worthy  of  the  fine  lines  on  ‘  Primroses.'  These  will  live  ;  they  will 
give  permanent  pleasure,  we  believe,  to  many  generations  of  young 
English  men  and  women." — Spectator. 

"Full  of  intellectual  variety.  ‘Soliloquies  in  Song’  aro  steeped  in 
the  sweets  and  sounds  of  *  English  meadows  and  English  lanes,’  flowers 
that  blos-om  into  songs,  and  songs  that  seem  to  bubble  out  of  blossoms. 
They  are  not  descriptions,  but  revelations,  of  rural  loveliness.  Turn  to 
any  page  of  the  poems  devoted  to  rural  6ubjeots,  iu  almost  every  liue  you. 
will  light  upon  words  that  have  the  effect  of  apparitions." — Standard. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


WINNERS  in  LIFE'S  RACE;  or,  the  Great  Backboned 

Family.  Fourth  Thousand,  post  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s  6d  ;  calf  extra,  marbled  edges,  14s. 

"We  can  conceive  no  better  gift-book  than  this  volume.  Miss  Buckley  has 
spared  no  pains  to  incorporate  in  her  book  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 
The  illustrations  in  the  book  deserve  the  highest  praise;  they  are  numerous, 
accurate,  and  striking." — Spectator. 

LIFE  and  HER  CHILDREN :  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life 

from  the  Amoeba  to  the  Insects.  Eighth  Thousand,  post  8vo,  with  upwards 
of  100  Illustration3,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s  ;  calf,  11s. 

None  will  read  its  introductory  chapter  without  advantage,  and  few  will  read 

the  volume  through  without  enjoyment . What  constitutes  the  book’s  chief 

charm  is  the  marvellously  simple,  yet  quite  scientific,  style  which  runs  throngh 
it;  the  food  fur  thought  and  future  study  which  it  affords,  and  the  truly  philo¬ 
sophic  glow  which  lights  up  its  every  page  . The  work  forms  a  charming  intro¬ 

duction  to  the  study  of  zooh  gy— the  science  of  living  things— which,  we  trust, 
will  find  its  way  into  mmy  hands." — Nature. 

The  FAIRY-LAND  of  SCIENCE.  Fourteenth  Thousand, 

post  8vo,  with  74  Iliusti  ations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  $s  ;  calf,  lie. 

M  Deserves  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  youth." — limes. 


gAVONAROLA :  a  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 

"  It  w'ould  not  be  ea*y  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  play . The  move¬ 

ment  never  slackens,  and  the  interest  never  flags." — Daily  News. 

"  A  genuine  drama.  The  movement  is  constant,  clear,  and  coherent  ; 
it  never  drags,  and  never  becomes  confused,  but  carries  the  reader,  aud 
will,  if  acted,  carry  tbe  spectator,  steadily  along  to  the  great  martyrdom 
that  forms  its  climax." — Spectator. 

"  Abounds  in  passages  that  deserve  to  live.  The  movement  is  rapid, 
and  tbe  dramatist  marches  on  strongly,  swiftly,  and  steadily  to  his  goal/*' 
— JForld. 

"  A  real  contribution  to  the  d:gnity  of  the  English  Stage." — Academy. 


GERMONS  PREACHED  in  CLIFTON 

COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  1879-86.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A  ,  Head 
Master.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

*T» HE  RESURRECTION  of  OUR  LORD. 

The  Croall  Lecture  for  1879-80.  By  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  New 
Edition,  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Crose,  S.W. 
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EPOCHS  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 

16  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps,  price  2s  6d  each  volume : — 


Church’s  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Cox's  Crusades. 

Creighton’s  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Gairdner’s  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
Gardiner’s  (S.  R.)  Thirty  Years’  War. 
Gardiner’s  (S.  R.)  First  Two  Stuarts  and  the 
Puritan  Revolution. 


Gardiner’s  (Mrs.)  French  Revolution,  1789- 
1795. 

Hale’s  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Western 
Europe  from  1678  to  1697. 

Johnson’s  Normans  in  Europe. 

Longman’s  Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Seven  Years’  War. 


Ludlow’s  War  of  American  Independence, 
1775-1783. 

McCarthy’s  Epoch  of  Reform,  1830-1850. 
Morris’s  Age  of  Anne. 

Seebohm’s  Protestant  Revolution. 

Stubbs’s  Early  Plantagenets. 

Warburton’s  Edward  the  Third. 


EPOCHS  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W. 

Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  and  by  C.  Sankey,  M.A.  10  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps,  price  2s  6d  each  volume  : — 


Capes’s  Early  Roman  Empire,  from  the 
Assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Assassination  of  Domitian. 

Capes’s  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century, 
or  the  Age  of  the  Antonines. 


Beesly’s  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla. 

Cox’s  Athenian  Empire,  from  the  Flight  of 
Xerxes  to  the  Fall  of  Athens. 

Cox’s  Greeks  and  the  Persians. 

Curteis’s  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 


Ihne’s  Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the  Gauls. 
Merivale’s  Roman  Triumvirates. 

Sankey’s  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacies. 
Smith’s  (Bosworth)  Rome  and  Carthage,  the 
Punic  Wars. 


EPOCHS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Mandell 

Creighton,  M.A.  Complete  in  1  vol.  price  5s.  To  be  had  also  in  Eight  Parts  arranged  as  Epochs  as  follows  : — 


Powell’s  Early  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Is. 

Creighton’s  (Mrs.)  England  a  Continental  Power,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  Great  Charter,  1066-1216.  9d. 

Rowley’s  Rise  of  the  People  and  the  Growth  of  Parliament,  from  the 
Great  Charter  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  1215-1485.  9d. 
Creighton’s  (Rev.  M.)  Tudors  and  the  Reformation,  1185-1603.  9d. 


Gardiner’s  (Mrs.)  Struggle  against  Absolute  Monarchy,  1603  to  1688. 
9d. 

Rowley’s  Settlement  of  the  Constitution,  from  1689  to  1784.  9d. 
Tancock’s  England  during  the  American  and  European  Wars,  from 
1765  to  1820.  9d. 

Browning’s  Modern  England,  1820  to  1874.  9d. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS— STUDENTS’  EDITIONS:— 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WARREN  HASTINGS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  S.  Hales.  Ecap.  8vo,  Is  6d. 
LORD  CLIVE.  With  Notes  by  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME,  with  IYRY  and  the  ARMADA.  Ecap.  8vo,  Is  sewed,  Is  6d  cloth. 


A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  designed  for  the  Use 

of  Students  preparing  for  the  University  Local  Examinations  or  for  the  London  University  Matriculation,  and  for  the  Higher 
Classes  of  Elementary  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A.  Seventy-seventh  Thousand,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Ecap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 

Also  to  be  had  in  Three  Parts,  arranged  as  Reading  Books.  Book  I.,  55  B.C.-1399  a.d.,  price  Is  6d.  Book  II.,  1399  A.D.-1660  a.d.,  price 
Is  6d.  Book  III.,  1660  a.d. -1871  a.d.,  price  Is  9d. 


Tlie  CHILD'S  FIRST  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  the  Author  of 

“Amy  Herbert.”  Uniform  with  “A  First  History  of  Greece,”  by  the  same  Author.  Latest  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  2s  6d. 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  the  Author  of  “Amy 

Herbert.”  Uniform  with  “  The  Child’s  First  History  of  Rome,”  by  the  same  Author.  Latest  Edition,  revised,  fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 

the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Subsequent  History  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart., 
M.A.  With  11  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  Empire.  By  the  Very 

Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols.  post,  £2  8s. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  tlie  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus, 

b.-c.  753-a.d.  476.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

•  • 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ROME.  Abridged  from  Dean  Merivale’s  General  History  of  Rome, 

with  the  sanction  of  the  Author,  by  C.  Puller,  M.A.  With  13  Full-page  Maps,  fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GHEEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  How 
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CHATTO  AND  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Mr.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S 

BEL  GRA  VIA  for  JA  N  UA  R  Y. 
Serial  Stories,  “  The  LOVER'S 
Author  of“  Love  the  Debt.” 


New  Romance ,  “ SHE  LOVES  and  LI  ESQ  appears  complete  in 

The  Number  contains  several  other  Papers  and  Stories,  and  Instalments  of  Two  New 
CREED  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Iloey,  and  “  The  WEARING  of  the  GREEN,”  by  the 


One  Shilling’,  Monthly,  illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 

BELGRAVIA. 

Contents  of  the  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

The  LOVER’S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

SHE  LOVES  and  LIES.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  TOURIST  of  the  GUIDE-BOOK.  By  H.  F.  Lester. 

The  DENVER  EXPRESS.  By  A.  A.  Hayes. 

TRAGEDY  in  JAPAN.  By  Frank  Abell. 

ELSA.  By  Albert  Bataille. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  STRATFORD.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
To  MAY,  By  R.  Herne  Shepherd. 

“The  WEARING  of  the  GREEN.”  By  Basil. 


One  Shilling,  Monthly. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  of  the  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

PHILISTIA.  By  Cecil  Power. 

The  GARDEN  SNAIL.  By  Grant  Allen. 

DREAM-SPACE.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

HISTORY  in  LITTLE.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  MERTON  ABBEY.  By  Edward  Walford,  M  A. 
The  FEHMGERICHT.  By  Louis  Barbe. 

SCIENCE  NOTES.  By  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R. A. S. 
TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 


Price  Fourpence,  Monthly  ;  or  Five  Shillings  per  Year,  post  free. 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP.  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students  and  Lovers 

of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &e.  Devoted  to  every  Branch  of  Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy 
Telescopy,  Physiography,  &e.  ... 

Beginning  with  the  issue  for  January,  1884  (now  ready),  there  will  be  given  with  each  Number  of  “  SCIENCE  GOSSIP  ”  a  HIGHLY  FINISHED  COLOURED 
PLATE  of  some  interesting  object,  drawn  from  Nature  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions  of  amplification  and  illumination,  by  a  well-known  Microscopi.-t  and 
Chromo-lithographed  in  the  best  style  by  Vincent,  Brooks,  Day,  and  Son.  The  first  subject  is  TINGI.S  CRASSIOCHARI,  a  minute  and  beautiful  object  of  the  order 
Hemiptera.  These  Coloured  Plates  will  be  accompanied  by  a  series  of  short  Articles,  entitled 

“GRAPHIC  MICROSCOP  Y.” 

This  additional  element  of  interest  and  attraction  will  not  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the  high-class  Woodcuts  which  have  for  long  been  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
Magazine;  it  is  intended,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  both  their  number  and  their  beauty. 


WISDOM,  WIT,  and  PATHOS.  Selected  from  the  Works 

of  OUIDA.  By  F.  Sidney  Morkis.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 


A  ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 

Author  of  “  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


OLD  MEXICO  and  her  LOST  PROVINCES :  a  Journey 

in  Mexico,  Southern  California,  and  Arizona,  by  way  of  Cuba.  By  William 
Henry  Bishop.  With  120  fine  Woodcut  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
10s  6d. 


The  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.  By  R.  Louis  Stevenson. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  f Shortly . 


HOW  the  POOR  LIVE.  By  George  R.  Sims.  With  60 

Illustrations  by  Frederick  Barnard.  Large  4to,  Is. 


FRESCOES :  Dramatic  Sketches  by  Ouida.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  10s  6d. 


NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

MAID  of  ATHENS.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

ALL  in  a  GARDEN  FAIR.  By  Walter  Besant. 

The  LAND-LEAGUERS.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

ANNAN  WATER.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

The  FOREIGNERS.  By  E.  C.  Price. 

IONE.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

FANCY-FREE.  By  Charles  Gibbon.  [Shortly. 

The  CANON’S  WARD.  By  James  Payn.  [January  wtn. 
BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  2  vols. 

f Shortly . 


BEYOND  the  GATES.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 

Author  of  "  Tho  Gates  Ajar.”  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  6d. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By  Justin 

McCarthy,  M.P.  Complete  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


IN  the  HEBRIDES.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Author 

of  “  At  Home  in  Fiji.”  With  Autotype  Frontispieoe  and  uumex-ous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s  6d. 


ROUND  the  GALLEY-FIRE.  By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

Author  of  “  The  Wreck  of  the  *  Grosvonor.’  ”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


The  SPEECHES  of  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870. 

With  a  New  Bibliography,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Edited  and  Prefaced  by 
Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


The  MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  ILLUSTRIOUS 

LITERARY  CHARACTERS  ;  including  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  Former 
Half  of  the  Present  Century.  By  William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Portraits 
printed  on  an  India  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  fid. 


The  SEVEN  SAGAS  of  PREHISTORIC  MAN.  By  James 

H.  Stoddart,  Author  of  “  The  Village  Life.”  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [In  the  press. 


The  LOWELL  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  With  Portrait  and 

12  Illustrations,  small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s  62. 


The  STARRY  HEAVENS:  a  Poetical  Birthday  Book. 

Square  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2s  6d. 


BIRTHDAY  FLOWERS :  their  Language  and  Legends. 

By  W.  J.  Gordon.  Illustrated  in  Fourteen  Colours  by  Viola  Bough  ton-  In 
illuminated  cover,  crown  4to,  6s. 


PLAY-TIME :  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Babyland.  By 

Edward  Stanford.  Large  4to,  handsomely  printed  in  Colours  in  the  highest 
style  of  Art,  5s. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  A  beautiful  Reproduction  of 

Major's  Edition,  with  37  Woodcuts  and  2  Steel  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  primrose  edges,  7s  6d. 


The  BOOK  of  the  SWORD ;  being  a  History  of  the  Sword 

and  its  Use  in  all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard  F. 
Burton.  With  300  Illustrations,  large  4to,  cloth  extra,  32s.  [ Shortly . 


ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  and  SURGICAL 

HINTS  for  INFANCY,  ADULT  LIFE,  MIDDLE  AGE,  and  OLD  AGE.  By 
N.  E.  Davies,  L.R  C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is  ;  cloth,  Is  6d. 


NURSERY  HINTS :  a  Mother’s  Guide  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  N.  E,  Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is ;  cloth,  Is  6d.  [Shortly. 


INTERLUDES  and  UNDERTONES  ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.E.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


A  POET'S  SKETCH-BOOK.  Selections  from  the  Prose 

Writings  of  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  “  THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s  Gel  each. 


ALL  SORTS  and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN.  By 
Walter  Besant. 

The  CAPTAINS’  ROOM.  By  Walter  Besant. 
KITTY.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

HEART  and  SC  I ENCE .  By  W  ilkie  Collins. 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Dutton  Cook. _ 
By  the  GATE  of  the  SEA.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 


The  GOLDEN  SHAFT.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
DUST.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

KIT:  a  Memory.  By  James  Payn. 

WOMEN  are  STRANGE.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

— ♦ — 

THE  Black  Flags,  Laving  been  defeated  in  the  stockaded 
villages  round  Sontay,  evacuated  tbe  citadel  on  the  16th, 
and  on  the  17  th  Admiral  Courbet  took  possession  of  the  fortress. 
No  further  progress  is  reported,  nor  is  it  known  whether  he 
TyC1  next  attack  Hong  Hoa,  as  is  most  probable,  or  will  proceed 
at  once  against  Bacninli.  It  is  reported  that  he  lost  1,000  men 
in  the  original  assault,  hut  that  the  numbers  originally  given 
were  those  of  Frenchmen,  the  Admiral  either  caring  nothing  for 
liis  native  allies,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  regarding  them  as  sol¬ 
diers  of  Anam,  for  whom  he  was  not  responsible.  The  Marquis 
Tsengkasnot  demanded  his  passports,  but  is  awaiting  in  England 
instructions  from  Pekin,  where  a  summons  has  been  issued  to 
the  Grand  Council,  consisting  of  the  Imperial  Princes  and 
other  notables.  They  may  advocate  war,  but  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  will  advise  a  determined  resistance,  without  any 
formal  declaration  of  hostilities.  In  that  event,  the  French 
Government  will  endeavour,  through  the  Fleet,  to  seize  some 
“material  guarantee,”  possibly  Canton,  but  possibly  also  the 
island  of  Hainan,  without  which  their  control  of  the  Tonquin 
river  system  must  he  incomplete.  Hainan,  which  is  as  large 
as  Wales,  and  healthy,  would  then  be  their  great  maritime 
station.  This  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  preposterous  reports 
that  Hainan  is  to  he  ceded  to  the  English. 


Humours  have  been  in  circulation  all  the  week  that  the  Mahdi 
is  advancing  on  Khartoum,  but  they  are  wholly  unverified.  The 
only  European  correspondent  there,  however,  the  one  who 
telegraphs  to  the  Times,  reports  that  steamers  close  to  the  town 
have  been  fired  at,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  disaffected  friends 
of  the  Mahdi  are  closing  in  on  the  city.  The  garrison  has  been 
reinforced  by  1,300  Egyptian  soldiers  from  Faskoda  ;  hut  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  will  fight,  and  the  outlook  is  very  gloomy. 
If  Khartoum  falls,  the  agitation  in  Egypt  will  increase,  and  it  is 
already  great  enough  to  paralyse  the  Egypt1  |n  Government, 
which  declares  that  without  foreign  assistance  it  cannot  cope  with 
the  Mahdi.  The  rumours  of  the  Khedive’s  intention  to  abdicate 
increase  in  frequency,  and  the  European  officials  complain  that 
they  can  get  nothing  done.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Pashas, 
Tewfik  included,  want  to  reconquer  the  Soudan,  and  are  sulky 
because  they  see  no  way  to  do  it.  If  left  alone,  they  would 
suspend  dividends,  and  use  the  money  to  buy  the  Arab  chiefs  ; 
and  this  being  forbidden,  they  are  powerless.  Ikey  have, 
according  to  the  Standard’s  correspondent,  discovered  that 
Zebehr  Pasha,  the  slave-dealer  whom  they  had  appointed 
Governor- General,  has  sent  away  his  wife  ;  and  suspecting 
treachery,  they  have  arrested  him,  only  to  release  him  again. 
That  is  all  in  the  regular  way  of  an  Asiatic  Government,  when 
it  finds  its  Head  incompetent,  and  cannot  choose  another. 

Note,  as  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  swing  in  opinion 
about  Egypt,  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  has  been  con¬ 


sistently  forward  in  urging  evacuation,  now  admits  that  it  may 
he  indispensable  for  the  British  Government  to  govern  Egypt 
1  roper  directly  for  a  time.  The  Egyptian  Government  is 
paralysed,  our  contemporary  says,  by  fear  of  the  Mahdi,  and 
will  either  expend  its  whole  resources  in  an  effort  to  reconquer 
the  Soudan,  or,  if  we  forbid  that  course,  will  “  strike,”  and 
leave  us  to  govern  Egypt  as  we  may.  That  is  very  probable, 
and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  escape  a  rising  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  strike,  hut  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  see  that 
the  Pall  Mall  regards  the  contingency  without  alarm.  Does  it 
really  imagine  that  if  we  take  the  control,  and  give  Egypt 
sound  finance,  civil  order,  and  a  new  tenure — the  very  first 
things  we  must  do — we  shall  throw  all  into  disorder  again  by 
retiring ?  The  Pall  Mall  is  as  likely  to  make  “pie  ”  of  its  columns 
after  they  have  been  set  up,  and  before  jirintiugthem.  We  have, 
however,  if  the  Khedive  abdicates,  one  alternative, — the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  able  Regent  during  his  son’s  minority.  It  is  a 
bad  one,  but  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Cowen  made  a  very  eloquent  and  elaborate  speech  to  his 
Newcastle  constituents  this  day  week.  He  declared  that  we 
ought  never  to  have  gone  to  Egypt,  hut  that  having  gone,  we 
could  never  retire,  whether  it  were  a  false  prophet,  or  any  other 
cause  which  constituted  the  excuse  for  our  remaining.  Mr. 
Cobbett  once  offered  to  be  roasted  on  a  gridiron,  if  Mr.  Spring 
Rice’s  financial  predictions  should  be  fulfilled.  Had  he  been 
alive  now,  he  might  with  still  greater  safety  have  offered  to  be 
roasted  on  a  gridiron,  if  our  dominant  influence  were  ever  with¬ 
drawn  from  Egypt.  Mr.  Cowen  predicted  a  collision  between 
Austria  (hacked  by  Germany)  and  Russia  in  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  and  appeared  to  think  it  not  far  off.  As  regards  South 
Africa,  he  taunted  the  Government  with  falling  between  two 
stools  by  vacillating  between  giving  up  the  Transvaal  and 
not  giving  it  up,  and  declared  that  we  must  at  least  protect 
our  native  allies,  and  prevent  them  from  being  “  robbed  and 
ruined  by  pious,  slave-driving  Boers.” 


Passing  to  home  policy,  Mr.  Cowen  dilated  on  the  miserable 
failure  in  Ireland,  and  declared  that  nothing  hut  Home-rule 
would  mend  the  mischief  there.  He  asserted  that  the  English 
people  were,  as  Goethe  called  them,  “  practical,  but  pedantic,”—* 
i.e.,  that  they  understood  money  matters,  hut  were  otherwise 
governed  by  “  phrases,”  and  that  one  of  the  phrases  which  had 
excited  their  terror  was  “  Home-rule.”  Nevertheless,  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  and  almost  all  our  Colonies  had 
Home-rule,  and  were  all  the  more  loyal  for  it.  Ireland,  too,  would 
be  all  the  more  loyal  for  it.  And  so,  we  suppose,  would  he  Wales 
and  Cornwall.  On  the  subject  of  Reform,  Mr.  Cowen  spoke  very 
sensibly.  He  did  not  like  the  working  of  the  present  minority 
principle,  hut  he  thought  some  care  should  he  taken  to  secure  the 
proportional  representation  in  the  House  of  different  sections  of 
opinion  ;  and  he  suggested  the  division  of  the  counties  into  many 
more  divisions  with  one  Member  each,  and  the  division  of  the 
great  boroughs  into  sections,  such  as  those  of  London,  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  In  a  very  eloquent  peroration,  he  called 
on  the  working-class  to  show  a  life  and  political  conviction 
of  its  own,  and  not  to  follow  slavishly  in  the  steps  of  the  richer 
classes.  _ 

On  Saturday  last,  a  deputation  from  the  Liberal  working¬ 
men  of  Derby  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  Castle  to 
present  to  him  a  dessert  service  of  Derby  china,  specially  designed 
for  him,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
first  election  to  Parliament,  and  as  a  recognition  of  his  long  and 
arduous  career  of  public  work.  The  deputation,  consisting  of 
twenty  working-men,  was  introduced  to  the  Prime  Minister  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  M.P.  for  Derby,  who  was  staying  at  the 
Castle,  and  they  then  presented  the  beautiful  dessert  service, 
each  dish  and  plate  being  adorned  with  some  landscape  from 
the  scenery  of  the  Peak,  or  one  of  the  famous  old  castles,  of 
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exquisite  workmanship.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  thanking  the 
deputation  for  the  gift,  remarked  that  Derby  and  Worcester 
had  been  the  first  English  towns  to  put  the  manufacture 
of  fine  porcelain  on  the  right  basis  of  completely  self-sup¬ 
porting  production,  all  the  previous  English  manufacturers 
of  porcelain  having  been  more  or  less  dependent  on  Crown 
grants-in-aid.  In  reference  to  politics,  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated 
that  the  time  was  close  at  band  when  the  Cabinet  would  solicit 
her  Majesty’s  permission  to  lay  their  proposals  as  to  the  franchise 
before  Parliament.  The  previous  grants  of  an  extended  fran- 
chise,  he  said,  had  been  made  in  the  spirit  of  men  who  had  to 
take  physic,  and  who  took  as  little  of  it  as  they  could  help.  Now, 
they  could  extend  the  franchise  in  the  spirit  of  men  who  knew 
that  they  were  taking  food,  and  not  physic, — food  that  would 
bring  health  and  strength  to  the  constituencies. 


The  Thncs  on  Thursday  published  a  telegram  from  its 
Calcutta  correspondent  stating  that  Lord  Ripon  contemplated 
the  “disestablishment  ”  of  the  English  Church  in  India.  “  This 
policy,”  he  added,  “if  persisted  iu,  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  an 
agitation  equal  to  that  about  the  Ilbert  Bill,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  entrusted  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Viceroy  will  add  fuel  to 
the  flames.”  This  statement  is  almost  nonsensical,  for  the 
Church  is  not  established  in  India,  though  there  are  a  few 
Chaplains  and  four  or  five  Bishops  paid  by  the  State,  just  as 
the  doctors  and  medical  Directors  are,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
soldiers  and  servants.  A  few  Chaplains  are,  however,  sent  to 
large  civil  stations,  though  nominally  borne  on  the  Army  rolls, 
and  the  expediency  of  doing  this  and  of  paying  Bishops  out  of 
native  taxes  has  been  discussed  for  half  a  century.  On  the  same 
day  an  official  denial  of  the  story  was  published  iu  Calcutta,  from 
which  it  appears  that  though  the  India  Office  at  home  did  recently 
reopen  the  question,  no  decision  even  as  to  general  principles 
was  arrived  at,  or  is  likely  to  he  arrived  at  soon.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  in  India  rather  like  the  present  system,  which  exempts 
them  from  demands  for  the  payment  of  preachers ;  but  as 
there  must  he  military  chaplains,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
missionaries,  they  care  very  little  about  it,  and  will  certainly 
not  agitate  for  its  continuance. 


M.  Bocher,  the  “business  man  ”  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  a 
Senator,  is  supposed  to  be  the  shrewdest  man  in  France,  hut  he 
is  not  always  wise.  On  Wednesday,  he  induced  the  Royalists  to 
agree  to  pass  the  Estimates  en  Z/Zocand  in  silence,  alleging  that  the 
Senate  had  not  been  allowed  time  for  serious  discussion,  and 
that  he  would  not  mislead  the  country  by  a  semblance  of  de¬ 
bate.  There  is  pettishness  in  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  as  the 
Senate  could  have  discussed  any  items  it  found  especially 
objectionable.  It  did,  indeed,  replace  the  salary  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris  in  the  Estimates.  The  only  result  will  be  that 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  would  be  delighted  if  its  Budget 
were  never  debated  at  all,  will  have  a  motive  the  less  for  urging 
the  Estimates  through  the  Chamber.  The  Senate  could,  we 
imagine,  do  as  the  Chamber  under  M.  Gambetta  once  did,  and 
accept  the  Budget  up  to  a  fixed  date  and  provisionally. 

An  extraordinary  official  project  was  brought  forward  on 
Thursday  in  the  French  Chamber.  The  French  do  not  settle  in 
Algeria  fast  enough,  and  the  Govei'nment  accordingly  desires 
to  settle  there  some  25,000  vine-growers,  who  have  been  mined 
by  tbe  phylloxera.  To  effect  this  purpose,  it  asks  for  50,000,000f., 
and  proposes  to  take  away  a  quantity  of  land  from  Arab  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  give  it  to  French  settlers,  either  without  compen¬ 
sation,  or  with  a  very  low  one.  M.  Term  an,  the  Governor  of 
Algeria,  specially  stated  in  the  debate  that  no  Arab  would  be 
“  entirely  expropriated,”  and  that  the  value  of  the  land  remain¬ 
ing  to  each  proprietor  would  he  so  enhanced  that  he  would  gain, 
not  lose  by  the  scheme.  M.  Picard,  too,  who  resisted  the  Bill, 
based  his  argument  on  the  necessity  of  respecting  Arab  pro¬ 
perty,  which  he  clearly  believed  was  being  taken  away.  If 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Algerians  own  and  value  their 
estates  just  as  Englishmen  do,  that  they  detest  the  near  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  colonists,  and  that  their  agriculture  is  quite  as 
good  as  that  of  Frenchmen  on  a  new  soil,  the  nature  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  will  be  understood.  And  then  the  French  are  shocked 
because  their  Arab  subjects  break  into  rebellion,  whenever  they 
see  a  chance ! 


The  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that  Herr  von 
Stosch,  the  late  Minister  of  Marine,  was  suffered  to  resign 


because  his  new  ironclads,  upon  which  part  of  the  French 
Indemnity  was  spent,  were  found  unfit  for  service.  The  new 
Minister,  General  von  Caprivi,  has  inquired  into  the  matter,  and 
it  is  found  that  a  new  double-screw  gunboat  built  at  Elbing- 
could  not  move  beyond  Iviel,  that  the  ironclad  corvette  ‘  Hansr  ’ 
is  about  twice  as  slow  as  a  trading  steamer,  and  that  five  iron¬ 
clad  corvettes  of  a  new  type,  intended  for  Baltic  service,  and 
thirteen  ironclad  gunboats  of  1,100  tons  each,  are  almost  entirely 
worthless.  The  German  Navy,  moreover,  possesses  no  corvette 
which  makes  more  than  fourteen  knots  an  hour,  and  no  torpedo- 
boat  making  more  than  sixteen,  though  other  nations  possess 
boats  making  twenty.  These  statements  have  all  been  made  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeihing,  and  are,  it  is  affirmed,  substantially 
accurate,  the  root  of  the  mischief  being  the  determination  o£ 
the  Department  to  borrow  and  buy  nothing  from  other  countries, 
and  to  make  its  dockyards  self-contained.  The  oddity  of  the- 
matter  is  that  Germans  are  excellent  sailors,  and  their  commer¬ 
cial  marine  ranks  next  after  that  of  England.  The  merchants,  it. 
is  true,  do  not  entrust  the  control  of  their  building-yards  to  a 
General  of  Infantry ;  hut  then,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  has 
skilled  professionals  under  him. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke,  it  is  stated,  intends  very  shortly  to  put  the 
tenant  clauses  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  in  force  over  the 
whole  of  London.  The  nuisance  authority  of  the  district  may 
then  place  the  whole  of  the  lodging-houses  within  it  under  in¬ 
spection,  compel  cleansing  and  white-washing,  limit  the  number 
of  lodgers,  and  enforce  some  strict  regulations  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes.  Hitherto  this  Act  has  remained  partially  in¬ 
operative,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  local  anthorities  to  apply 
for  permission  to  put  it  iu  force ;  but  the  Local  Government 
Board,  emboldened  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  has  now 
acted  over  their  heads.  We  fear  the  number  of  Inspectors  must 
he  increased ;  but  the  Act,  if  severely  worked,  will  prevent^e 
worst  instances  of  overcrowding. 


Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton  forwards  from  Sydney  a  complete- 
account  of  the  resources  of  which  an  Australian  Dominion  would 
dispose.  The  seven  Colonies  now  own  3,000,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  or  three  times  the  surface  of  Europe  west  of  the- 
Yistula,  inhabited  by  2,936,000  persons  of  European  descent. 
These  three  millions  have  placed  7,128,000  acres  under  tillage, 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  their  grass  land;  and  own  1,219,000; 
horses,  8,429,000  cattle,  and  78,493,000  sheep.  They  have  a 
trade  of  £114,000,  and  a  revenue  of  £21,911,000  a  year ;  and 
although  their  Debt  exceeds  £99,000,000,  the  State  Railways- 
are  valued  at  more  than  this  sum.  They  have  placed 
£62,000,000  sterling  in  Australian  Banks  as  fixed  deposits 
bearing  interest,  and  exclusive,  therefore,  of  current  accounts; 
and  they  spend  12  per  cent,  of  their  entire  revenue,  heavy 
as  the  taxation  is,  upon  public  education.  In  a  very  few 
years,  probably  before  1900,  the  Dominion  will  he  a  powerful 
State  of  5,000,000  of  people,  with  a  practically  limitless  territory 
for  settlement,  with  a  revenue  of  £35,000,000,  and  the  power  of 
training  a  permanent  militia  force  of  150,000  men,  by  drilling 
only  the  young  men  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two.  Such  a  State, 
so  isolated,  will  dominate  the  South  Pacific,  whatever  Europe, 
or  even  America,  may  have  to  say  to  the  contrary. 


The  final  Report  on  the  Census  of  Bengal,  taken  in  1881,  gives 
a  remarkable  picture  of  the  only  province  in  India  where  the 
British  Govcrjj^’f  nt  might  possibly  be  elected  by  a  plebiscite.  The 
Lieutenant-Govei"Horship  is  nearly  as  large  as  France,  or  193,000 
square  miles;  and  contains  double  her  population,  or  69,500,000- 
souls.  The  average  density  of  population  is  371‘41  to  the  square 
mile,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  within  a  fraction  of  11  per  1,000 
per  annum.  Of  the  total,  45,000,000  are  Hindoos,  21,500,000 
Mahommedans,  135,000  Christians,  and  a  little  above  that 
number  Buddhists,  while  most  of  the  remainder  profess  various- 
savage  creeds.  Polygamy,  though  allowed  by  law  to  all  but 
Christians,  is  in  practice  extremely  rare,  the  number  of  persons 
with  more  than  one  wife  being  only  2  per  1,000.  Out  of  every 
1,000  persons,  955  are  altogether  illiterate,  and  only  29  can  both 
read  and  write,  the  average  of  illiteracy  being  of  course  swelled 
by  the  nearly  complete  ignorance  of  the  women,  of  whom  only 
16  in  10,000  can  read  and  write.  Natives  who  cannot  read 
are  not  necessarily  as  ignorant  as  Europeans  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  figures  strongly  support  the  arguments  of  those 
who  think  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  should,  for  a  generation  at  least,  be  devoted  to  primary 
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vernacular  instruction.  The  return,  too,  throws  great  light 
*>on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Native  Press,  which 
cannot  greatly  affect  a  population  unable  to  read.  It 
would  not  take  much  money  to  start  a  school  for  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  only  in  every  village,  nor  do  we  believe 
natives  would  object  to  a  compulsory  law  of  attendance  for 
boys. 

Those  who  were  at  all  startled  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  declaration  that 
Mr.  Tube’s  Irish  emigrants  were,  for  the  most  part,  languishing 
in  dreary  attics  in  the  great  American  cities,  should  read  Mr. 
Tube’s  interesting  letter  to  Monday’s  Times,  with  its  ample 
store  of  evidence  that  success  had  attended  the  steps  of  all  those 
of  whom  news  had  been  received.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  writes  in  the  most  gratifying  terms  of  the  emigrants 
sent  thither  ;  Mr.  Howard  Hodgkin  and  Captain  Rutledge-Fair, 
who  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  inspection  in  Canada, 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  the  Canadian  emi- 
grants,  which  they  had  carefully  investigated ;  while  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States, — two-thirds 
of  the  whole, — the  many  letters  and  remittances  received  from 
them  in  Ireland  are  the  best  evidences.  Mr.  Tube  himself, 
the  soberest  of  philanthropists,  is  perfectly  satisfied  not  only 
that  the  experiment  has  succeeded  admirably,  but  that  the 
people  in  the  West  of  Ireland  are  well  aware  of  its  success, 
and  are  eager  for  the  chance  of  following  where  so  many 
of  their  friends  have  already  entered  on  the  path  to  pros¬ 
perity.  Mr.  Parnell  probably  only  desires  to  hear  of  the  cases 
where,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  experiment  has  not  been 
fruitful  of  good.  And  amongst  5,400  emigrants,  some  such 
there  must  be. 


It  is  stated  that  two  new  dioceses  are  shortly  to  be  made. 
The  sum  has  been  raised  which  was  fixed  by  the  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  as  the  minimum  for  the  endowment  of  the  See  of 
Southwell,  broken  off  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  And  now  it 
is  confidently  said  that  the  Government  mean  in  the  ensuing 
Session  to  divide  the  See  of  Bristol  from  that  of  Gloucester, 
including  within  the  new  diocese  North  Somerset.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  new  bishop  may  be  called  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  and  Bath,  and  that  as  his  diocese  would  relieve 
the  diocese  of  Wells  of  much  of  its  present  area,  the 
Bishop  of  Wells  might  have  Dorsetshire  added  to  his  diocese, 
and  might  be  entitled  the  Bishop  of  Wells  and  Sher¬ 
borne  ;  in  which  case,  Berkshire  might  be  given  back  to  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  in  lieu  of  Dorsetshire,  which  is  now  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  These  are  at  present  only  speculations,  but  if 
Bristol  is  to  be  erected  into  a  new  diocese,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  there  would  be  some  parings  and  interchanges  of  districts, 
do  lighten  the  burdens  of  other  Sees. 


Sunday  was  brilliant  with  one  of  those  wonderful  sunset 
skies, — Sunday’s  was  golden,  with  a  gold  such  as  Cuyp  himself 
never  painted, — which  have  been  the  glory  of  the  late  autumn  ; 
but  since  Sunday,  the  neighbourhood  of  London  at  least  has 
been  wrapped  in  a  cold  and  deathlike  mist.  A  danker  and  a 
darker  Christmas  has  seldom  been  known,  almost  more  op¬ 
pressively  dank  than  dark.  But  the  gloom  has  been  all  the 
more  felt  for  the  magnificent  dawns  and  su^  is  which  had 
preceded  this  grim  season  of  festivity.  During  most  of  the 
week  the  shops  have  been  shut,  and  London  looking  as  ghastly 
as  a  mighty  city  with  nothing  to  do,  and  a  murky  wet-blanket 
wrapped  round  it,  can  manage  to  look ;  its  streets,  on  the  whole, 
empty ;  its  cheerfullest  lights — those  of  the  shop-windows — ex¬ 
tinguished  ;  its  bustle  silenced,  and  its  dreary  passengers 
hesitating  whether  to  put  up  umbrellas,  or  to  absorb  patiently 
the  passive  moisture  which  hardly  amounted  to  a  drip. 


Mr.  Holloway,  @ne  of  the  now  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
millionaires,  died  on  Wednesday,  in  his  eighty -fourth  year,  with 
a  fortune  variously  stated  at  from  two  to  five  millions  sterling, 
but  more  probably, — at  least  if  we  count  in  it  what  he  has  spent 
on  his  Surrey  lunatic  asylum  and  his  ladies’  college, — approach¬ 
ing  to  the  latter  sum.  Only  the  basis  of  his  fortune  was  made 
by  selling  the  famous  pills  and  ointment.  Mr.  Holloway  was  a 
shrewd  investor,  and  seemed  almost  irnable  to  fail  in  selecting  a 
profitable  investment.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  spend  his  great  fortune  beneficent^,  by 
building  near  Yirginia-Water  Station  a  great  asylum  for  curable 
lunatics, — who  are,  we  believe,  only  to  remain  there  for  a  limited 


period, — and  by  building  near  Egham  a  vast  ladies’  college,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  1,000  rooms,  which  he  is  also  said  to  have 
endowed  handsomely.  It  will,  however,  need  an  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some  endowment,  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  London,  and  a  much  greater  distance  from  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  for  the  teachers  must  be  first-rate,  and  must  be  paid 
far  more  than  the  fees  would  pay  them.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  such  a  building  would  have  been  a 
great  success.  Where  it  is,  its  success  will  probably  depend  on 
its  endowment.  Of  Mr.  Holloway’s  benevolent  intentions  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  though  we  have  made  elsewhere  some  unfavour¬ 
able  criticisms  on  the  original  source  of  his  great  fortune,  we 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  we  heartily 
respect  the  motive  which  impelled  him  to  execute  the  works  of 
his  declining  years. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  should  publish  h  is  Christmas-Day 
sermon.  The  Times  of  Wednesday  gives  just  enough  of  a  sketch 
of  it  to  make  us  desire  to  read  the  whole,  not  enough  to  satisfy 
that  desire.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sermon  contrasting  the 
ideals, — often  very  high, — by  which  men  measured  themselves 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  with  that  realised  ideal  of  human 
life  in  the  closest  possible  union  with  the  Source  of  all  life,  by 
which  they  have  measured  themselves  ever  since.  He  showed 
how  much  of  the  moral  ideal  of  the  ancient  world  was  lavished 
on  loyalty  to  the  State,  the  public  life  of  men,— how  little  of  it 
was  expended  in  loyalty  to  even  such  divine  beings  as  were 
recognised  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  thought  of  man  as 
being  his  own  ideal  quite  orrtside  the  sphere  of  the  divine.  All 
this  was  altered  by  the  Christian  revelation,  and  no  doubt  the 
State  lost  the  ideal  light  which  was  then  first  transferred  to 
God,  and  to  man  as  transformed  by  God.  But  every  one  who 
knows  how  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  treats  subjects  of  this  kind 
would  like  to  see  his  treatment  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ideal  of 
life,  no  less  than  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  Christian  ideal,  which 
he  contrasted  with  it. 

We  cannot  conceive  why  so  much  funis  poked  at  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  (14  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W.),  for  asking  these 
very  business-like  questions  on  the  subject  of  hallucinations  and 
dreams  : — “  1.  Hallucinations. — Have  you  ever,  when  in  good 
health  and  completely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing,  or 
being  touched  by,  a  human  being,  or  of  hearing  a  voice  or  sound 
which  suggested  a  human  presence,  when  no  one  was  there  ? 
2.  Dreams.- — Can  you  recall  that  you  have  ever,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  ten  years,  had  a  dream  of  the  death  of  some  person 
known  to  you  (about  whom  you  were  not  anxious  at  the  time), 
which  dream  you  marked  as  an  exceptionally  vivid  one,  and  of 
which  the  distressing  impression  lasted  for  as  long  as  an  hour 
after  you  rose  in  the  morning  ?”  The  object  is,  of  course,  to 
get  some  light  on  the  question  whether  or  not  prophetic  dreams 
of  more  than  usual  impressiveness  which  are  afterwards  fulfilled, 
or  hallucinations  suggesting  the  presence  of  distant  peo¬ 
ple,  when  they  do  occur,  may  properly  be  explained  as  coin¬ 
cidence,  or  not.  If  they  can  be  explained  as  coincidence,  there 
ought  to  be  a  vast  number  of  such  impressive  dreams  and 
startling  hallucinations  occurring  in  common  life,  as  Coleridge 
used  to  say  that  he  could  assert  to  have  occurred  in  his. 
life,  but  without  further  significance  and  without  deserving 
to  be  specially  noted.  The  present  writer  could  answer  both 
questions  in  the  negative,  even  without  the  qualification  as 
to  health, — excepting  only  as  regards  one  period  of  delirium, 
during  a  typhoid  fever,- — and  we  fancy  that  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  would  answer  them  in  the 
same  manner.  _ 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  shows  more  zeal  than  wisdom  in  his  con¬ 
troversy  with  Mrs.  Hardcastle  as  to  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst’s 
social  attitude  towards  Lord  Campbell.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Times  of  this  day  week,  he  denies  that  anything  but  the  most 
formal  visits  were  exchanged  between  them.  Yesterday  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  published  the  letter  to  which  she  had  referred,  which 
certainly  shows  that  in  1854,  at  least.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
treated  Lord  Campbell  with  cordial  familiarity,  and  invited  his 
visits  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  legal  colleague.  Indeed,  we  hardly 
understand  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  zeal  for  his  own  side  of  the 
great  cause  of  Ljmdhurst  v.  Campbell,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
zeal  of  an  ardent  Conservative  for  a  brilliant  quondam  chief. 

Bank  Rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  were  on  Friday  100-g  to  lOQf  x.d. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


MR.  COWEN. 

IN  the  eloquent  and  effective  speech  which  Mr.  Cowen 
delivered  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  this  day  week,  he  re¬ 
proached  Englishmen  with  their  “  pedantry,”  remarking  that 
it  is  the  note  of  pedantry  to  be  controlled  by  phrases,  rather  than 
by  the  realities  which  the  phrases  denote.  His  illustration  of 
English  pedantry  was  not,  however,  very  fortunate.  He  ad¬ 
duced  Englishmen’s  dislike  to  44  Home-rule  ”  in  Ireland  as  an 
instance  of  being  afraid  of  the  name,  not  the  thing;  asserting 
that  since  the  Isle  of  Man  has  Home-rule  under  another  name, 
and  the  Channel  Islands  have  Home-rule  under  another  name, 
and  since  so  many  of  our  Colonies  have  Home-rule  under  another 
name,  we  cannot  be  afraid  of  the  thing  44  Home-rule,”  though 
we  are  so  terribly  afraid  of  the  name.  We  should  say 
that  Mr.  Cowen’s  illustrations  upset  his  own  case.  Every 
Englishman  knows  that  44  the  House  of  Keys  ”  is  home-rule 
for  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  it.  Every  English¬ 
man  knows  that  we  do  not  legislate  for  the  Channel  Islands 
in  Parliament,  and  no  one  is  afraid  of  leaving  them  to  provide 
for  their  own  needs.  Every  Englishman  knows  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Parliament  of  Victoria 
do  for  Canada  and  for  that  part  of  Australia,  just  what 
our  Parliament  does  for  us,  and  that  the  consequences  are 
beneficial,  not  injurious.  There  is  no  kind  of  excuse  for  saying 
that  we  disguise  from  ourselves  what  we  dislike  in  such  cases,  by 
giving  it  a  misleading  name.  On  the  contrary,  the  proper  inference 
from  the  facts  named  obviously  is  that  there  is  something  either 
in  the  smallness  of  the  islands  and  the  petty  scale  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  or  in  the  great  distance  of  the  Colonies  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  renders  Home-rule  in  the  cases  referred  to  inno¬ 
cuous,  though  it  would  not  be  innocuous  in  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  so  small  a  kingdom  as  our  own.  If  we  permit  it — not 
only  without  the  least  attempt  to  hide  the  thing  under  a  false 
name,  but  in  the  case  of  our  Colonies  at  least,  with  the  most 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  real  significance  of  the  freedom  we 
confer — it  seems  obvious  enough  that  it  is  not  the  name  of 
Irish  Home-rule  that  we  dread,  but  the  reality.  And  so,  as 
Mr.  Cowen  should  know  very  well,  it  certainly  is.  It  is  he  who 
is  misled  by  the  apparent  innocence  of  the  name.  It  is  he  who 
does  not  see  that  to  give  up  Imperial  control  of  so  large  a  part 
of  the  focus  of  our  Empire,  might  be  both  to  strengthen  and 
to  arm  a  powerful  enemy  at  the  very  heart  of  that  Empire. 
“  Home-rule  ”  is  a  mild  phrase  enough.  But  it  is  Mr.  Cowen, 
not  England,  who  is  beguiled  by  the  phrase.  Home-rule  for 
Ireland  means  antagonism  between  England  and  Ireland  in 
finance,  in  commerce,  in  education,  in  general  policy,  and  in 
foreign  policy,  and  this  in  a  next-door  neighbour  who,  if  she 
were  organised  for  that  purpose,  would  be  always  strong  enough 
to  embarrass  and  paralyse  us.  Surely  the  man  who  sees  nothing 
dangerous  in  this,  because  he  hides  it  under  the  mild  phrase, 
“  Home-rule,”  is  much  more  obviously  controlled  by  phrases 
than  the  English  people,  who  see  great  danger  in  such  a  course  ? 

And  evidently  Mr.  Cowen’s  imagination  is  one  as  powerfully 
moved  and  as  frequently  controlled  by  phrases,  as  that  of  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  eloquent  speech 
in  the  House,  delivered  in  1876,  against  conferring  on  the 
Queen  the  title  of  “  Empress  of  India,”  was  a  speech  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  phrases  have  a  vast  influence  in  determining 
policy,  and  was  a  most  impressive  speech  from  that  point  of 
view.  Indeed,  no  man  with  an  imagination  will  deny  that 
phrases  are  often  very  potent  in  politics,  just  as  no  man  with 
a  really  strong  imagination  will  hesitate  to  grapple  boldly 
with  misleading  phrases,  rather  than  let  them  triumph  over 
him.  Mr.  Cowen  argued  in  the  famous  speech  of  1876  that 
the  greater  of  two  names  applied  to  the  same  thing  had  a  knack 
of  swallowing  the  smaller ;  that  Charles  V.  is  always  spoken 
of  in  history  as  44  the  Emperor,”  though  in  Spain  he  was  only 
King  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not  even  known  in  this 
country  as  Baron  Sundridge,  though  he  sits  in  the  House  of 
Lords  under  that  title  ;  and  that  Englishmen  who  should  be 
told  that  in  India  they  were  under  an  Empress,  while  in 
England  they  were  under  a  Queen,  would  soon  come  to  merge 
the  Queen  in  the  Empress,  and  probably  to  merge  the  consti¬ 
tutional  Queen  in  a  very  unconstitutional  Empress.  That  is 
a  serious  danger,  no  doubt,  which  it  was  a  duty  to  point  out ; 
it  was  a  danger  to  which  Lord  Lytton  fell  a  victim  ;  but  to  Mr. 
Cowen  it  probably  represented  a  danger  even  more  serious  than 
it  really  was, — for  it  is  certain  that  his  imagination,  which  is 
lively,  is  far  more  effectually  swayed  by  phrases  than  that  of 
the  average  and  stolid  Englishman.  The  very  name  of 


Russia,  for  instance,  startles  him  into  a  sort  of  semi-supersti¬ 
tious  recoil.  44  As  the  sea  saps  the  shore,”  says  Mr.  Cowen,  i^- 
this  last  speech,  44  so  Russia  undermines  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory,  till  it  trembles  under  her  control.  ’  And  he  is  so  persuaded, 
of  this,  that  he  will  not  even  recognise  the  progress  of  Bulgaria, 
and  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  have  gained  their  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  through  Russian  intervention,  but  prophesies 
gloomily  that  their  independence  must  disappear,  either  before 
Russia,  or  before  the  power  of  Austria  with  Germany  behind 
her,  if  the  mighty  conflict  with  Russia  which  he  predicts  should 
end  in  her  defeat.  The  name  44  Home-rule,”  which  so  dominates 
and  beguiles  his  imagination  in  one  context,  loses  all  its  charm, 
for  him  when  it  comes  to  be  confronted  with  the  more  potent 
name  of  Russia,  and  Mr.  Cowen  has  nothing  to  hope  for  thee 
States  of  the  Balkans  but  a  ruin  even  more  complete  than  that 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  Turk.  So,  too,  when  he  comes  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  methods  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  the  phrase  44  clo¬ 
ture  ”  has  a  more  malignant  sorcery  in  it,  to  his  imagination, 
than  even  the  phrase  "Empress”  as  applied  to  the  ruler  of' 
India.  He  cannot  see  that  the  power  of  closure  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  power  which  every  well-organised  public¬ 
meeting  exerts  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  advantage  to 
itself,  and  he  recoils  from  it  as  a  bird  recoils  from  the  glittering 
eye  of  the  snake.  For  a  protestor  against  the  superstitious 
belief  in  phrases,  Mr.  Cowen  certainly  shows  a  strangely  keen 
and  sensitive  respect  for  phrases ;  indeed  we  doubt  whether 
any  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  more  beguiled  by 
phrases  than  Mr.  Cowen. 

No  doubt,  this  is  not  unnatural  in  an  orator  of  so  much 
fire  as  Mr.  Cowen.  Very  few  Members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  happier  in  the  manner  and  the  mode  of  their  oratory 
than  the  Member  for  Newcastle  with  that  northern  burr  of 
his,  of  which  he  makes  so  effective  a  use,  and  which  he  can 
drop  so  completely  when  he  will.  Such  a  man  is  naturally  a 
great  inventor  of  phrases,  which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the- 
impression  they  produce  on  the  fond  imagination  which  in¬ 
vented  them.  In  his  skilful  phrase-mongering  he  resembles  the- 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  44  semi-Mongol  Czardom  ”  is  his 
epithet  for  the  Power  he  most  dreads.  44  It  may  be  next 
year,  or  ten  years  hence,  but  as  sure  as  death,  as  steady  as 
time,  the  hour  approaches  when  the  lowering  tempest  will 
burst,  and  the  semi-Mongol  Czardom  be  driven  to  make 
its  last  throw  for  its  long-coveted  prize.  The  stake  is  a 
heavy  one ;  the  struggle  will  be  supreme ;  the  avenging 
angel  will  blot  from  his  record  the  inarticulate  wrongs  of  cen¬ 
turies  with  something  less  tender  than  a  tear.”  That  is  a 
passage  quite  after  Mr.  Disraeli’s  own  heart,  but  spoken  with 
more  of  fanatic  conviction  than  ever  Mr.  Disraeli  could  have  dis¬ 
played.  Mr.  Cowen’s  ears  are  charmed  by  his  own  sweet  music. 
He  is  himself  misled  by  the  phrases  which  he  has  been  happy 
enough  to  invent.  Mr.  Disraeli  hardly  was  ;  he  used  them  as 
glittering  coin  to  fascinate  other  men’s  imagination,  but  hardly 
as  having  really  fascinated  his  own.  Mr.  Cowen’s  plea  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  against  a  real  revising  Chamber  like  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States, — the  plea  that  we  might  set  up 
something  much  more  formidable  than  the  House  of  Lords  r 
44  We  have  now  got  an  anachronism,  we  might  get  a  master,” — is 
an  antithesis  closely  resembling  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  it 
means  more  in  Mr.  Cowen’s  mouth  than  it  would  have  meant 
in  Mr.  Disraeli’s.  Mr.  Cowen  is  as  much  exalted  as  Scott’s 
Last  Minstrel  A,r  the  power  of  his  own  excellent  harping.  He¬ 
at  least  convinces  himself  by  his  speeches, — which  Mr.  Disraeli 
probably  never  did. 

Mr.  Cowen  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  false  Liberal,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  his  political  veerings  and  shiftings  have  been  numerous 
and  perplexing.  He  came  into  Parliament  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  policy  of  non-intervention  ;  but  he  soon  became,  and 
has  more  or  less  continued,  the  apologist  of  the  Afghan  War 
and  of  the  pro-Turkish  diplomacy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  That, 
however,  is  fairly  accounted  for  by  his  dread  of  Russia, 
a  Power  to  which  he  has  never  seriously  applied  his  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.  Even  his  marked  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
Obstructionists,  with  the  Tory  Obstructionists,  with  almost  all 
the  Obstructionists  of  the  Liberal  Government,  and  his  dislike 
and  depreciation  of  Liberal  legislation  generally,  especially 
of  any  legislation  which  seems  to  him  in  any  sense  44  grand¬ 
motherly,”  appears  to  us  to  arise  not  in  the  least  from 
treachery,  but  from  genuine  sympathy  with  laisser-faire  in  all 
matters  except  the  evil  sorcery  wrought  by  the  Russian  Spectre. 
For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Cowen  has  really  a  much 
deeper  regard  than  he  has  ever  avowed  for  the  policy  of 
laisser-faire,  on  condition,  of  course,  that  you  do  not  apply 
that  maxim  to  the  evil  principle,  44  the  semi-Mongol, 
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Czardom.”  So  far  as  a  sensitive  and  ardent  rhetorician 
can  be  consistent,  Mr.  Cowen  is  fairly  consistent  in  his 
dislike  of  strengthening  Governments,  and  his  wish  to  see  the 
individual  protected  against  the  aggressiveness  of  either  a 
philanthropic  or  a  selfish  Government.  If  he  favours  the 
Tories  more  than  the  Liberals — as  he  certainly  does — it  is 
because  the  Tories  are  very  apt  to  oppose  most  of  the  philan¬ 
thropic  legislation  of  the  Liberals,  and  because  the  Tories  are 
traditionally  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Russia.  He  never 
supports  the  Tories  in  a  policy  of  coercion  ;  and  he  would  not, 
we  think,  support  the  Tories  in  a  policy  of  benevolent 
despotism.  He  sympathises  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  dread 
of  the  growing  prerogatives  of  democratic  Governments,  and  as 
those  prerogatives  are  apt  to  grow  much  faster  in  Liberal  hands 
than  in  Tory  hands,  he  appears  to  make  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  war  against  the  Liberals  than  he  makes  against  the 
Tories.  But  if  ever  a  “  Tory  democracy  ”  initiated  a  strong 
home  policy  in  Great  Britain,  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Cowen’s 
geniality  towards  the  Tories  would  vanish.  He  distrusts  all 
Government,  and  Russia  chiefly  as  representing  the  incarnate 
principle  of  absolute  Government.  His  latent  sympathy  with 
Turkey  is  sympathy  not  with  its  baseness  and  predatoriness 
and  corruption,  but  with  its  loose  rein,  its  imbecile  adminis¬ 
tration,  its  helpless  diplomacy,  its  tendency  to  anarchy.  A 
decent,  or  rather  not  indecent,  slovenliness  and  indolence  in 
the  governing  power,  would  probably  best  represent  Mr.  Cowen’s 
political  ideal. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  describe  Mr.  Cowen  as  a  politician 
of  fervid  fancy,  hardly  rising  to  strong  imagination,  whose 
sympathies  have  early  been  excited  by  the  victims  of  strong 
Government,  and  who  has  never  had  a  sufficiently  sound 
judgment  to  keep  these  sympathies  within  due  bounds.  A 
measure  of  his  political  judgment  may  be  gathered  from  his 
description  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  as  “  one  of  the  most  far- 
seeing  men  I  have  met  in  my  journey  through  life  and  with¬ 
out  a  political  judgment,  powers  of  speech  and  of  fancy  so 
great  as  Mr.  Cow’en’s  are  edged  tools,  with  which  the  politician 
oftener  wounds  his  own  fingers  than  the  hands  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  is  a  politician  of  fervour,  and  even  of  passion.  He 
can  speak  with  some  of  the  old  dash  and  dignity,  and  we 
believe  him  to  be  sincere.  But  he  is  not  a  safe  guide.  He 
is  betrayed  by  the  Will-of-the*Wisp  lights  of  his  own  fancy 
into  political  bogs  and  marshes,  where  no  Government  dare 
follow  him  without  bringing  on  itself  a  speedy  and  certain  ruin. 


MR.  BROADHURST’S  PROPOSAL. 

IT  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  House  of  Commons 
will  do,  but  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Broadhurst  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  for  his  Bill  upon  urban  leaseholds,  upon 
which  he  evidently  calculates.  It  is  true  that  the  Bill  is 
“  popular,”  and  that  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  a  few 
politicians  of  standing,  but  Members  have  never  yet  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  think  out  its  provisions.  When  they  do,  they  will 
find  that  the  Bill  alters  the  tenure  of  house  property  much 
more  radically  than  may  be  at  first  imagined.  Mr.  Broad¬ 
hurst,  according  to  his  recent  speech  before  the  Dialectical 
Society,  proposes,  in  a  regular  Bill,  that  any  leaseholder  of  a 
house  in  a  great  city — or,  it  may  be,  in  any  city — shall  have 
the  right  to  inform  his  landlord  that  he  wishes  to  buy  the 
freehold.  If  the  landlord  consents,  well  and  good, — the  matter 
will  be  arranged  by  agreement ;  but  if  he  does  not,  the 
lessee  can  summon  him  into  the  County  Court,  where  a  jury 
of  five  will  assess  the  value  of  the  house,  and  the  Judge, 
upon  receiving  the  money,  will  order  delivery  of  the  building. 
The  amount  of  the  money  to  be  awarded  is  to  be  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  “  a  willing  purchaser  is  dealing  with 
a  willing  seller,”  and  free  competition,  we  imagine,  is  ex¬ 
cluded. 

There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  such  a  Bill  passing  the 
Lords ;  nor  do  we  think  that,  upon  reflection,  it  will  be 
esteemed  just  in  the  Commons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill 
involves  a  direct  injury  to  the  landlord  amounting  to  con¬ 
fiscation,  in  a  way  that  Mr.  Broadhurst — who  intends, 
we  do  not  doubt,  to  be  quite  fair — has  not  perceived. 
The  freeholder  cannot  be  restrained  from  using  his  free¬ 
hold,  and  might  at  once  destroy  half  the  neighbouring 
property  of  his  perfectly  innocent  landlord.  Portland  Place, 
for  example,  is  certainly  not  a  nuisance,  nor  are  its  houses  un¬ 
safe  dwellings  for  their  very  numerous  occupants,  the  servants 
there  being  at  least  as  healthy  as  any  class  of  the  community. 
/Nevertheless,  any  man  who  had  purchased  there  the  remnant 
^tf  a  lease  might  secure  the  freehold,  and  turn  his  premises  into 


a  gin  palace,  a  hall  for  the  Salvation  Army,  or  a  grand 
butcher’s  shop.  The  immediate  result  would  be  a  downfall  of 
rents  or  premiums  by  one-third  at  least,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  street ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  Bentinck  family, 
who  now  own  the  property — we  mention  this,  because 
the  “  Dukes  ”  who  own  so  much  of  London  are  growing 
unpopular  would  be  fined,  in  the  end,  some  quarter  of 
a  million,  for  honestly  and  obediently  yielding  to  the  law. 
Is  that  fair  ?  Mr.  Broadhurst  clearly  intends  to  include  all 
kinds  of  houses,  for  he  mentions  fines  for  renewal  amounting 
to  thousands  of  pounds,  as  grievances;  and,  if  all  kinds  of 
houses  are  affected,  this  kind  of  damage  wrould  be  universal, 
and  would,  indeed,  be  deliberately  organised  so  as  to  force 
reductions  of  price.  Clearly,  the  owners  of  Portland  Place 
are  entitled  either  to  sell  their  houses  under  restrictions 
as  to  their  use,  thus  seriously  qualifying  the  freehold ; 
or  to  be  compensated  for  probable  injury  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  estate,  a  factor  in  the  calculation  which 
would  make  the  scheme  unworkable.  Mr.  Broadhurst 
may  say  that  tenants  should  not  be  so  fastidious,  but,  as 
a  fact,  they  are  ;  and  he  has  no  more  right,  except  in  the 
national  interest,  which  we  will  discuss  presently,  to  confiscate 
the  fancy  value  of  houses,  than  to  confiscate  diamonds  because 
reasonable  people  think  the  market  price  of  the  bright  stones 
not  a  little  absurd.  Seclusion  is  as  much  an  element  in  the 
value  of  a  house  as  a  southern  aspect,  as  Mr.  Broadhurst  will 
discover,  if  he  will  just  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of 
houses  in  Wimpole  Street  and  in  Cavendish  Square.  It  differs, 
space  for  space,  by  more  than  seventy  per  cent.  We  say 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  unfairness  of  expropriating  well-managed 
property,  for  if  there  is  a  national  reason,  that  must°be 
supreme;  but  the  injustice  of  the  proposed  compensation  is 
quite  clear. 

In  the  second  place,  why  does  Mr.  Broadhurst  limit  his 
scheme  so  closely  to  urban  leaseholders  ?  Farm  tenants  want 
freeholds  at  least  as  much  as  householders,  and  have  a  better 
claim  to  them.  The  householder  wears  out  the  property 
merely  by  living  in  it,  or  if  under  covenants  to  repair,  leaves 
it  no  better  than  it  was  when  he  began  to  occupy,  but  the 
good  farmer  constantly  improves  the  soil.  Why  should  he  not 
claim  to  buy  it,  and  then  raise  money  on  mortgage,  thereby 
reducing  his  rent,  yet  leaving  himself  still  most  of  the 
privileges  of  the  freeholder?  A  case  could  be  made 
out  for  Nottingham  farmers  far  stronger  than  any  to 
be  made  for  the  lessees  of  Portland  Place,  who  are  quite 
rich  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  yet  Mr.  Broad¬ 
hurst  does  not  include  them  in  the  benefits  of  his  Bill.  More¬ 
over,  why  does  he  stop  at  leaseholders  ?  Tenants-at-will  suffer 
quite  as  much  as  they  do,  and  are  less  inclined  to  improve ;  yet 
he  proposes  greatly  to  increase  their  number.  He  will  say 
that  he  does  not  mention  them  ;  but  the  first  incidental  effect 
of  his  Bill,  if  it  becomes  an  Act,  will  be  to  manufacture  tenants- 
at-will  by  the  thousand.  John  Smith  compels  the  Portland 
Estate  to  sell  him  No.  300  Portland  Place,  spends  thousands  in 
decorations,  and  then,  his  health  failing,  buys  a  place  in  South 
Devon.  What  is  he  to  do  with  his  house  ?  If  he  sells  it,  he  loses 
his  improvements,  for  the  buyer  rich  enough  to  buy  freeholds 
wants  to  decorate  for  himself ;  while  if  he  leases  it,  he  may  lose  his 
house  just  when  the  leaseholder  pleases.  He  will  be  compelled 
to  find  a  tenant-at-will,  who,  being  tenant-at-will,  will  not  lay 
out  one  shilling  he  can  help.  Mr.  Broadhurst  does  not  want  that, 
we  know  ;  but  how  can  it  be  helped,  when  the  half  of  well-to-do 
mankind  want  good  houses,  but  are  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for 
them  ?  They  could  be  mortgaged,  of  course ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  mankind  shows  that  mortgaged  properties  are  seldom 
improved,  and  that  the  interest  on  a  mortgage  is  felt  as  a 
burden,  which  a  rent  is  not.  So  far  as  the  rich  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Broadhurst  would  only  shake  the  security  of  property,  with¬ 
out  ensuring  additional  happiness  to  anybody  whatever.  He 
thinks,  indeed,  he  shall  prevent  the  fines  on  renewals,  which 
no  doubt  often  create  annoyance ;  but  how  will  he  do  that, 
when  the  possibility  of  such  fines  must  be  the  first  element  in 
his  jurymen’s  calculation  ?  Does  he  really  mean  to  forbid  the 
intrusion  of  such  an  element  ?  If  he  does  not,  the  price  will 
be  raised  by  the  value  of  the  right  of  fining  ;  and  if  he  does,  he 
is  proposing  confiscation  pure  and  simple. 

Still,  confiscation  may  conceivably  be  justified  by  national 
necessity,  but  where  is  the  necessity  in  this  case  ?  Mr.  Broad¬ 
hurst  contends  that  two  millions  of  families  will  be  enabled 
to  own  their  houses,  and  his  figures  may  possibly  be  right. 
But,  not  to  mention  that  of  his  two  millions  a  large  section 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  their  freeholds,  what  national  good 
will  be  the  result  of  their  ownership?  In  the  case  of  peasant- 
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proprietors,  we  expect  tire  new  owners  to  cultivate  much 
more  carefully,  and  to  be  released  from  a  control  injurious 
to  character;  but  the  urban  householder  who  pays  his  rent 
is  under  no  control,  and  can  get  no  more  out  of  his  house  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  than  he  got  as  tenant.  Indeed,  he 
will  get  less.  If  there  is  one  fact  proved  by  experience,  it  is 
that  little  and  poor  landlords  are  the  landlords  whom  it  is 
most  difficult  to  compel  to  improve.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  ensure  good  drainage  now,  but  if  the  Legislature 
were  forced  to  compel  two  millions  of  working-men  to 
rebuild  their  drains,  the  work  would  never  be  done. 
They  would  resist  by  force,  or  refuse  to  pay,  and  how  could 
payment  be  insisted  on  ?  The  wealthy  position  of  London  land¬ 
lords  is  the  national  lever  for  securing  improvements.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  mentions,  as  one  of  the  great  improvements  he 
hopes  for,  that  rates  shall  be  divided  between  occupiers  and 
owners ;  but  if  Stepney,  say,  is  owned  by  its  people,  his  im¬ 
provement  will  be  simply  unmeaning.  The  workmen-owners 
of  a  street  in  Stepney  neither  could  nor  would  do  the  great 
works  which  are  essential,  and  which  an  owner  of  the  whole 
street  can  and  does,  as  regards  internal  drainage,  do  with¬ 
out  resistance.  Landlords  on  weekly  wages  are  not  the 
landlords  for  whom  philanthropists  are  seeking.  That 
properties  which  might  be  improved  are  often  unpurchase¬ 
able,  and,  therefore,  neglected,  is  true  ;  but  then,  that 
is  because  we  impose  such  absurd  limitations  on  freedom 
of  contract.  We  prevent  sales  by  our  law  of  settlement.  If 
every  freeholder  had  power  to  sell,  the  ground  would  gradually 
be  sold,  if  only  to  avoid  proposals  like  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  ;  and 
it  is  towards  this  change  that  our  legislation  tends,  no  doubt 
too  slowly.  At  all  events,  let  us  try  what  freedom  of  contract, 
which  hardly  exists  in  London,  will  do  for  us,  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  abolish  it  altogether.  Does  Mr.  Broadhurst  really  not 
perceive  that  the  day  after  his  Bill  passes  leasehold  tenure 
will  be  extinguished,  for  the  landlord’s  interest  will  be  tenancy- 
at-will,  and  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  freehold, 
though  he  could  afford  to  pay  a  premium  for  a  lease,  will 
be  forced  to  accept  the  landlord’s  terms  ? 


THE  CITY  GUILDS’  COMMISSION. 

IN  spite  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  assertion  that  the  Standard' s 
article  on  the  “  City  Guilds’  Commission  ”  was  “  purely 
imaginary  ”  (by  which  latter  term  we  may  charitably  suppose 
he  meant  imaginative  ”),  and  that  the  “  Beport,  when  issued, 
would  be  much  more  moderate  in  tone  and  in  substance  than 
the  highly-coloured  article  to  which  he  had  referred  would 
lead  one  to  suppose,”  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  the 
article  in  question  had  a  substantial  foundation.  The  Standard 
is  not  a  Parisian  paper.  A  London  newspaper  has  too  much 
to  lose  by  the  publication  of  inspired  articles  which  turn  out 
to  be  “  wholly  unauthentic  ”  (in  the  ordinary,  and  not  in  the 
Salisburian  sense),  to  care  to  risk  its  reputation  for  fact,  for  the 
sake  of  indulging  in  flights  of  fancy.  The  mind  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  not  be  finally  made  up,  but  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  our  contemporary  has  given  us  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  its  present  state.  Internal  evidence  seems  to  sup¬ 
port  this  assumption.  The  recommendations  hinted  at  are  of 
the  very  mildest  kind  that  could  reasonably  have  been  made. 
The  right  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  the  Companies  either 
by  patrimony  or  by  purchase  is  to  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
Livery  thereby  extinguished, — in  process  of  time ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  process  will  take  a  very  long  time.  The 
Halls  of  the  Companies,  valued  by  the  Companies  at  some¬ 
thing  considerably  under  £50,000,  seeing  that  <£75,000  only 
“  is  assumed  to  represent  halls,  almshouses,  schools,  plate, 
furniture,  and  the  value  of  a  few  livings,”  valued  in  the  rate¬ 
books  at  £57,550,  and  valued  by  independent  valuers  at 
£150,000,  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  whole  property  of  the 
Companies  vested  in  a  Commission.  But  as,  “  the  private 
rights  of  the  existing  members  being  admitted,  they  will  have 
to  be  treated  with  that  respect  which  Parliament  usually 
extends  to  vested  interests,”  it  would  seem  that  it  will  be 
a  very  long  time  before  the  sale  of  the  Halls  could  take 
place,  and  the  usufruct  of  the  property  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  proposed  Commission. 

But  what  really  are  the  vested  rights  of  the  Liverymen  in 
the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  money  which  represent  the 
present  value  of  the  Companies’  property  ?  In  £200,000  of 
this  property  they  have  no  rights  at  all,  as  it  is  trust  property, 
and  has  already  come  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  Of  the  rest,  or  what  is  called  the 
Corporate  property,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Selborne  that  the 


property  of  the  Companies  belongs  to  the  members  absolutely, 
and  that  they  could  legally  sell  it  all,  and  divide  it  among 
themselves,  if  they  so  pleased.  Lord  Selborne  gave  his  opinion 
as  a  Mercer,  and  not  as  Lord  Chancellor  ;  but  still,  it  is  not 
much  use  to  struggle  against  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  even  when  he  is  not  speaking  ex  cathedra.  But  if 
such  a  right  does  exist,  it  is  one  which  has  only  been  gained 
by  wrong.  By  obtaining  charters  from  the  Crown,  the  Com¬ 
panies  made  two  admissions, — first,  that  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  established  could  not  be  carried  out  without  that 
sanction  ;  and  secondly,  that  their  objects  were  public  objects, 
and  that  they  were  public  bodies.  The  crafts  were  incor¬ 
porated  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  position  of  regula¬ 
tion  and  guardianship  more  secure.  They  were  given  privi¬ 
leges  in  consideration  of  their  performing  certain  duties  to 
their  trade  and  to  the  public.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
grantors  of  lands  would  have  granted  them  in  perpetuity,  if 
they  supposed  that  the  actual  members  at  any  given  moment 
could  sell  them,  and  divide  the  proceeds  ;  or  that  even  the 
testators  who  left  money  for  the  Companies  “  to  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable,”  intended  the  individuals  to  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  by  dividing  the  money  amongst  themselves. 
Grants  and  bequests  were  made  to  the  Companies,  as  public 
bodies  connected  with  the  trades  whose  names  they  bore,  and 
for  public  purposes.  It  can  hardly  be  that  their  severance 
from  their  trades  and  the  cessation  of  the  performance  of  their 
duties  have  rid  them  of  their  public  capacity,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  divide  their  property  amongst  their  members.  But  if  in 
point  of  law  that  result  has  come  about,  then  the  sooner  the  law 
is  altered  the  better,  in  the  interests  of  public  morality.  It 
will  never  do  to  perpetuate  a  standing  testimony  to  the 
ease  with  which  a  long  continuance  in  gross  dereliction  of 
duty  may  confer  a  right  to  dispense  with  all  duty,  and  to 
commit  a  legal  act  of  robbery.  In  other  words,  the  Sus¬ 
pensory  Act,  proposed  by  the  Commission  to  prevent  the 
Companies  from  committing  felo  de  se  accompanied  by  theft 
is  imperatively  necessary.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  claim  of 
legal  right  for  the  Companies  must  be  tempered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  admission  of  a  moral  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

But  when  this  right  of  self-spoliation  is  gone,  very  little 
remains  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Companies.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  they  cannot  at  one  fell  swoop  plunder  the 
perpetual  corporation  for  the  benefit  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  neither  can  they  do  so  by  driblets.  The  only  sums  now 
spent  on  the  members  appear  to  be  £75,000  on  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  a  part  of  the  monstrous  sum  of  £100,000,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  income,  which  is  spent  on  management. 
This  last  item  of  expenditure  is  so  vast  as  to  constitute  fairground 
for  a  charge  of  dereliction  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  the  Courts 
of  Assistants  in  managing  the  Corporate  property,  quite 
enough  to  justify  their  dismissal.  That  it  is  vastly  dispro¬ 
portionate,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Universities  was  found  to  be  not  3  per  cent,  at 
Oxford,  and  very  little  over  2\  per  cent,  at  Cambridge,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Universities  is  derived 
from  agricultural  land.  It  is  true  that  the  salaries  of  some 
Bursars  of  Colleges  are  not  included  in  this  estimate,  but  if 
they  were  added  on  a  vastly  more  liberal  scale  than  is  the 
fact,  at  the  rate  of  £300  a  year  in  each  college,  those  expenses 
would  not  be  brought  up  to  5  per  cent.  Yet  the  members  of 
the  Courts  of  Assistants  alone,  for  the  attendances  they  give, 
receive  no  less  than  £40,000,  or  5-g  per  cent,  on  the  total 
income  of  the  Companies,  in  addition  to  the  £60,000,  or  8  per 
cent.,  paid  in  salaries  to  those  who  do  the  real  work  of  manage¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  no  vested  right  in  such  mismanagement 
as  this  in  the  members  of  the  Companies,  any  more  than  there 
is  any  vested  right  in  the  paid  officers  of  the  Companies,  who 
are,  like  other  servants,  from  clerk  to  beadle,  liable  to  dismissal. 
All,  therefore,  which  needs  to  be  left  to  the  Companies,  on  the 
most  stringent  construction  of  vested  rights  is,  £75,000  a  year 
for  their  dinners,  gradually  decreasing  as  the  members  die  out, 
and  a  small  sum  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  fees 
for  proper  management. 

It  is  urged  by  the  Companies  that  the  rest  of  their  income 
is  spent  not  only  in  a  highly  beneficial  manner,  but  in  a 
better  way  than  it  could  be  spent  by  any  other  public  body. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many,  if  not  all.  Companies  spend  large 
sums  in  extravagant  pensions  to  retired  officers  and  poor  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  bodies  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  want  of  charity, 
and  they  have  to  seek  high  and  low  for  objects  on  which  to 
expend  their  vast  surpluses.  Londoners,  at  least,  may 
reasonably  complain  that  revenues  mostly  levied  from  the^o!.- 
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selves  are  expended  on  some  such  meritorious  institutions  as 
the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  the  Technical  School  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  or  Lectureships  at  Glasgow.  It  is  contended  with  good 
reason  that  the  City  Companies  are  and  have  always  claimed 
to  be  constituent  elements  of  the  City  Corporation.  It  is 
certain  that  if  not  essentially  part  of  it,  they  are  very  closely 
connected  with  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  still  elect 
the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Companies  themselves  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  them  again  into  any  useful  or  living  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Trades  whose  names  they  bear.  No  real  good 
is  done  by  frittering  away  this  immense  income  in  doles  to  a 
thousand  different  hospitals  and  charities.  The  obvious  and 
historical  and  most  just  method  of  dealing  with  these  now 
anachronistic  bodies  is  to  merge  them  anew  in  the  Corporation 
of  London.  To  transfer  all  their  properties  and  rights 
to  the  new  Municipality  which  is  about  to  consolidate 
the  scattered  limbs  of  London,  as  in  old  days  the  scattered 
local  and  craft  guilds  were  consolidated  in  the  City 
Government,  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  statesmanship. 
With  the  immense  sums  that  might  be  saved  in  management, 
and  with  the  immense  increase  which  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  actual  income  of  the  Companies,  Greater  London  would 
thus  be  endowed  with  revenues  which  would  at  once  obviate 
the  necessity  of  continuing  those  taxes  on  corn  and  coal  which 
press  most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them. 

This  scheme  would  involve  the  least  possible  interference 
with  present  “  rights  of  property,”  the  least  possible  inter¬ 
ference  with  historical  continuity,  and  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  immediate  and  future  public  advantage.  It  is  the 
one  which,  among  all  the  conflicting  claims  of  technical, 
primary  and  middle-class,  and  University  education,  and  multi¬ 
tudinous  hospitals  and  charities,  would  be  the  most  readily 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  claimants,  because  it  would  create  no 
jealousies,  and  would  indirectly  or  directly  benefit  all.  The 
citizens  of  London,  as  such,  have  a  paramount  claim  to  property 
which  was  originally  designed  to  benefit  them.  As  for  the  cry 
against  interfering  with  the  rights  of  property,  there  can  be  no 
better  way  of  protecting  those  rights  than  to  put  an  end  to  a 
gross  abuse  of  them. 

THE  COMPROMISE  ON  THE  ILBERT  BILL. 

HE  Government  of  India  has  shown  some  wisdom  and 
unusual  self-control  in  agreeing  to  a  compromise  upon 
the  Ilbert  Bill.  It  must  have  been  most  painful  to  the  Viceroy 
to  yield,  more  especially  as  he  will  not  be  forgiven  for  having 
yielded,  the  Europeans  in  India,  who  are  almost  all  either 
pronounced  Evangelicals,  decided  Agnostics,  or  avowed  Sad- 
ducees,  regarding  his  faith  with  the  absurd  but  incurable 
suspicion  displayed  in  the  ridiculous  telegrams  of  this  week 
about  the  “  Disestablishment  of  the  Church.”  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  most  injurious  to  India  if  all  Europeans  outside 
the  small  circle  of  Civilians — that  is,  all  merchants,  planters, 
captains  of  labour,  artisans,  military  officers,  and  soldiers — had 
distrusted  the  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  that  they 
would  have  distrusted  it  was  proved  by  the  universality  of  the 
resistance  to  Mr.  Ilbert’s  measure.  Much  of  the  distrust 
may  have  been  unfounded,  just  as  much  of  the  distrust  felt 
by  Irishmen  towards  English  Courts  is  unfounded ;  but  that 
is  hardly  the  question  for  politicians.  Prejudice  is  often  an 
important  factor  in  governing  nations,  and  if  it  was  possible  to 
conciliate  a  prejudice  so  deep  as  this,  it  was  wise  that  it  should 
be  soothed  away.  It  was  especially  wise  in  an  Empire  in  which 
authority  ultimately  rests  upon  an  Army,  which  shares  the 
prejudice  so  deeply  that  all  cantonments  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill.  The  method  adopted  is  a  very 
complete  one,  and  though  it  surprises  and  somewhat  dissatis¬ 
fies  us,  we  can,  we  think,  perceive  clearly  the  ideas  upon 
which  the  Indian  Government  has  acted. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  was  not  to  abolish  a 
privilege  or  introduce  an  equality  which  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  alike  of  the  Indian  Codes  and  of  Indian  manners,  so 
much  as  to  relieve  the  regular  Native  Civil  Service  of  a  slight. 
It  was  felt  that  although  untrained  deputy  magistrates  might  be 
restricted  in  the  use  of  their  powers,  the  trained  and  picked 
native  civilians  ought  to  be  trusted  like  their  European  con¬ 
freres.  They  are  assumed  to  be  equal  in  all  respects,  and  the 
special  restriction  involved  in  theory  a  decided  slight.  The 
Bill,  therefore,  as  finally  settled,  gave  to  Native  District  Magis¬ 
trates  and  Sessions  Judges,  and  to  them  only,  precisely  the 
same  universal  jurisdiction  as  was  assigned  to  European  Judges 
of  similar  grades.  They  could  try  all  men,  without  distinction 
of  race,  creed,  or  colour.  To  this  principle,  which  is  sound  if 


an  Indian  can  be  quite  impartial  to  a  European,  but  unsound 
if  he  cannot,  the  Government,  which  has  always  maintained 
that  he  can,  has  resolutely  adhered.  Uppn  this  point,  which 
it  probably  regards  as  cardinal,  and  essential  to  the  honour  of 
its  native  servants,  it  has  not  given  way  one  step.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  expressed  still  more  confidence  in  them  than 
before,  by  doubling  their  powers,  which  are  increased 
under  the  “  concordat  ”  from  the  right  of  inflicting 
six  months’  imprisonment — the  limit  of  the  powers  of 
London  Stipendiary  Magistrates — up  to  that  of  decreeing  im¬ 
prisonment  for  twelve  months.  In  order,  however,  to  restore  the 
impaired  confidence  of  Europeans,  they,  when  brought  before 
District  Magistrates  or  Sessions  Judges,  who  alone  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bill — the  position  of  lower  Magistrates  remaining  as 
before — are  authorised  to  claim  trial  before  a  Jury,  upon  which 
seven  in  twelve  must  be  their  countrymen.  The  privilege  is 
granted  without  reference  to  the  Judge,  who  may  be  a  Euro¬ 
pean  or  a  Native,  a  Christian  or  a  Mussulman,  a  white  man  or 
a  brown  one,  indifferently,  the  right  being  conceded  to  special 
accused  persons,  but  not  against  special  Judges.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  honour  of  the  Native  Service,  for  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  primarily  solicitous,  is  saved  ;  while  the  European 
distrust,  or  prejudice,  or  unreasonableness  is  completely 
pacified.  The  Europeans  know  perfectly  well  both  that  a  Jury 
of  their  countrymen  will  not  return  unjust  verdicts  against 
them,  and  that  the  Native  Judge  will  not  venture,  in  the 
presence  of  the  leading  Europeans  in  the  station,  to  pass 
vindictive  sentences.  They  are  quite  content  to  be  tried  by 
Juries,  and  have  no  objection  to  Native  Judges,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  Judges  also  of  the  facts.  Their  fear  is  not  of 
oppressive  sentences,  but  of  manufactured  evidence  ;  and  they 
know  that,  as  against  false  witness,  the  European  Jurymen  will 
defend  them  as  carefully  as  the  European  Judge. 

So  far  the  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  has  been  arrived  at  by  granting  the  Europeans  a  privilege 
which,  as  against  the  tribunals,  English  as  well  as  Native,  i3 
ten  times  as  conspicuous  as  the  old  one.  They  are  all,  in  fact, 
made  peers,  and  can  claim  in  serious  cases  a  different  mode 
of  trial  from  the  immense  majority  of  the  community.  They 
are  more  separated  as  a  caste  than  they  ever  were  before,  at 
all  events  since  their  exemption  from  every  tribunal  but  the 
Supreme  Court  was  taken  away  by  statute.  This  does  not,  it 
is  true,  matter  in  India  so  much  as  it  would  in  Europe.  The 
natives  of  the  interior  have  never  asked  for  trial  by  jury,  and 
aware  as  they  are  of  the  Judges’  impartiality,  would  by  no 
means  regard  that  method  of  investigation  as  a  boon.  They 
know  quite  well  that  the  chasms  in  native  society  are  too  deep, 
and  that  while  the  Brahmin  would  never  be  punished,  the 
ryot  would  very  seldom  escape.  The  privilege,  therefore,  is  not 
a  privilege  in  their  eyes,  but  only  a  mark  of  separateness,  one  of 
the  thousand  such  marks  which  split  native  society  into  frag¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  European  Juries  will  virtually 
be  Special  Juries,  composed  of  educated  men  not  at  all  likely 
to  do  wilful  injustice.  They  are  not  inclined  to  tolerate 
violence,  and  are  more  bitter  against  crimes  against  property 
— which,  however,  Europeans  seldom  commit — than  petty 
juries  are  in  England.  Still,  the  privilege  granted  is  a  great 
one,  the  jurors  will  be  penetrated  with  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
self-defence  which  are  not  exactly  legal,  and  in  times  of  local 
rioting  the  system  may  involve  a  partial  refusal  of  justice. 
The  scheme  would  not  work  for  a  moment,  if  the  number  of 
uneducated  Europeans  increased  rapidly,  and  it  will  increase 
greatly  the  tendency  to  grant  Juries  in  all  cases,  which  is  not,  in 
the  existing  condition  of  India,  desirable  or  safe.  Still,  these 
dangers  can  be  dealt  with  when  they  arrive  ;  and  meanwhile, 
the  greatest  danger  of  all,  the  growth  of  a  bitter  dislike  in 
Europeans  for  Natives,  and  a  reluctance  to  see  office  thrown 
open  to  them,  has  been  most  adroitly  obviated.  We  should 
have  greatly  preferred  a  postponement  of  the  Bill  until  it  could 
have  been  brought  forward  under  new  circumstances,  but  the 
compromise  at  present  will  do  little  harm,  and  realises  the 
wish  of  the  Government  to  treat  all  its  own  servants  alike. 

The  intensity  and  absurdity  of  the  local  prejudice  against 
Lord  Ripon  is  well  illustrated  in  the  telegram  to  the  Times 
reporting  a  coming  Disestablishment  of  the  Church.  That, 
it  is  said,  being  carried  out  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Viceroy,  will 
create  as  much  irritation  as  the  Ilbert  Bill.  That  is  nonsense. 
Even  if  there  were  an  Established  Church  in  India,  and  it 
were  proposed  to  abolish  it,  the  Europeans  would  not  care  a 
straw  ;  and  there  is  no  such  institution,  nor  is  its  abolition  pro¬ 
posed.  The  Anglican  Church  in  India  consists  of  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Chaplains,  who  are  assisted  both  by  Catholic  priests 
and  Presbyterian  ministers,  a  few  other  Chaplains  borne 
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on  the  military  estimates,  but  attached  to  the  larger 
stations  and  Presidency  towns,  four  or  five  Archdeacons, 
whose  work  man  has  never  discovered,  unless  they  are 
regarded  as  Bishops’  secretaries,  and  four  or  five  Bishops, 
who  look  after  the  chaplains’  morals,  exercise  a  very  limited 
control  over  the  Anglican  Missionaries,  ordain  Anglican  con¬ 
verts,  and  confirm  the  children  of  the  Anglican  community. 
The  military  chaplains  cannot  be  touched,  as  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  it  has  long  been  argued  that  the  civil  com¬ 
munity  ought  to  pay  for  their  own  religious  instruction  and 
their  own  confirmations.  We  presume,  therefore,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion,  a  very  old  one,  is  to  be  settled,  the  chaplains  will 
be  withdrawn  from  civil  stations,  and  some  of  the  Missionary 
Societies  asked  to  appoint  and  pay  the  majority  of  the 
Bishops.  There  is  little  sound  objection  in  practice  to  the 
present  system,  which  benefits  the  Natives  by  helping  to 
keep  the  Europeans  within  certain  bounds  of  opinion,  and 
does  not  cost  any  great  sum  in  addition  to  the  unavoidable 
payments  for  military  purposes,  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  indefen¬ 
sible  in  theory.  The  payment  of  civil  chaplains  as  military 
officers  is  an  abuse,  and  the  Presidency  towns  can  pay  for 
Bishops,  if  they  want  them ;  and  the  Bishops  so  paid  will  do 
all  necessary  work  in  partibus  infidelium , — that  is,  in  the 
stations  of  the  interior.  The  whole  matter  is,  however,  very 
trifling,  and  we  can  only  wonder  why  Lord  Ripon,  knowing 
the  special  suspicions  to  which  he  would  be  subjected,  did 
not  ask  Lord  Kimberley,  with  whom  the  question  rests,  to 
let  it  sleep  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  We  suppose  he  thought 
that  his  faith  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  duties,  and  that  such 
a  course  would  be  a  little  weak. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  inner  feelings  of  the  French  peasantry  have  again 
become  matters  of  serious  importance  to  all  Europe.  It 
is  evident  that  the  upper  classes  and  the  Parisians,  excited  by 
the  success  before  Sontay,  are  rapidly  giving  themselves  up  to 
chauvinism,  and  are  urging,  rather  than  checking,  the  “  for¬ 
ward  ”  policy  of  the  Premier.  Exasperated  by  the  failures  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  distrustful  of  all  leaders,  those  French¬ 
men  who  are  audible  are  childishly  elated  with  their  first 
gleam  of  success  in  the  field.  One  writer  declares  that 
“  Sontay  has  avenged  Sedan,”  and  although  he  was  doubt¬ 
less  betrayed  into  that  absurdity  by  the  wish  to  make  an 
alliterative  mot ,  the  tone  of  all  his  confreres  has  percept¬ 
ibly  altered  for  the  worse.  No  pretence  is  now  made  of 
willingness  to  be  contented  with  less  than  all  Tonquin. 
The  idea  of  English  mediation,  which  has  in  the  course  of 
these  negotiations  been  welcomed,  rejected,  and  welcomed  again, 
is  now  scouted,  with  irritating  expressions  of  disdain  for  this 
country  and  its  “  commercial  preoccupations.”  We  are  told 
that  we  only  want  Hainan,  which  most  Englishmen  never 
heard  of,  and  that  Lord  Granville  must  not  mediate  until  he  is 
asked  by  France.  The  possibility  of  Chinese  interference  is 
scoffed  at,  and  the  Marquis  Tseng  is  henceforward,  it  is  said, 
to  be  treated  “  as  if  China  did  not  exist.”  What  is  more 
serious  still,  the  Government  is  as  elate  as  its  adulators.  The 
Havas  Agency  is  the  most  strictly  controlled  undertaking  in 
France,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  astounding 
telegram  published  on  Thursday,  and  nominally  sent  from 
London,  was  not  drawn  up  in  Paris,  and  at  least  sanctioned  by 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  that  is  the  case,  M.  Ferry,  so  far  from 
avoiding  war  with  China,  is  ready  to  pick  a  new  quarrel, 
and  intends — as,  indeed,  the  Republique  Franqaise  admits — 
to  demand  a  “  pecuniary  indemnity  ”  for  the  “  aggressive 
attitude  ”  assumed  by  China  in  Tonquin.  Such  a  demand 
would  be  worthy  only  of  Mr.  Layard’s  Pasha,  who  first  requisi¬ 
tioned  fowls  for  his  suite  from  the  unhappy  villagers  near 
Bagdad,  and  then  charged  them  for  “  the  wear-and-tear  of  his 
teeth  ”  because  the  fowls  were  tough,  but  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  an  idea  of  the  kind  is  not  afloat  in  official  circles. 
There  are  ominous  references  to  “  material  guarantees,”  and 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  Ministry,  the  Island  of  Hainan, 
which  dominates  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  would  support 
itself,  may  seem  a  most  desirable  acquisition.  This  can  be 
obtained  only  from  China ;  and  a  quarrel,  in  which  the 
French  would  occupy  the  island,  and  defend  it  with  their 
Fleet  alone,  may  seem  the  readiest  method  of  acquiring  it. 
There  are  very  dreamy  projects  floating  before  some  French 
minds.  If  China  does  not  fight,  or  England  interpose,  every¬ 
thing,  it  is  said,  is  possible  ;  and  men  are  already 
found  to  declare  that  all  Madagascar  should  be  at  once 
annexed,  “  because  the  Hovas,  if  they  sign  the  treaty  ceding 


the  country  of  the  Sakalaves,  will  not  observe  it  and  that  a 
true  Indo-Chinese  Empire  should  be  founded  by  France,  an 
empire  which  should  realise  M.  Dupuis’s  project  of  absorbing 
Siam,  and  running  the  boundary  of  French  possessions  up  to 
British  Burmah. 

Much  of  all  this,  of  course,  is  u  gas,”  generated  by  victory  ; 
but  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  the  Clericals  refuse  to 
resist  Asiatic  conquest,  and  the  Respectables  of  the  Senate 
voted  for  it,  while  the  Army  is  betraying  unexpected 
enthusiasm.  The  Ministry,  like  every  Ministry,  is  much 
affected  by  the  tone  of  the  upper  classes,  M.  Ferry  is  convinced 
that  the  forward  policy  is  wise,  the  permanent  chiefs  of 
Departments  think,  it  is  said,  that  France  must  accumulate 
“  estates  ”  now  or  never,  and  an  uneasy  spirit  of  “  enterprise  ” 
is  manifesting  itself  among  men  hitherto  deemed  serious.  The 
extraordinary  project  brought  forward  by  the  Government  on 
Thursday  of  expending  £2,000,000  sterling  in  evicting  Arab 
cultivators  in  Algeria,  in  order  to  bestow  their  possessions 
on  25,000  French  colonists,  shows  that  some  men  at  least 
who  are  ruling  the  State  have  temporarfiy  lost  their  heads,  and 
are  forgetting  not  only  political  economy  and  common  justice, 
but  the  whole  position  of  France  in  North  Africa.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  feeling  of  the  French  peasantry  be¬ 
comes  of  the  last  importance,  and  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain. 
That  they  are  disposed  for  peace,  we  do  not  doubt.  Indeed, 
we  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  they  always  have  been 
disposed  for  peace,  and  that,  except  for  a  moment  during  the 
Revolution,  the  aggressive  wars  of  France  have  been  made 
by  her  rulers  and  her  upper  classes.  The  peasantry 
desire  quiet,  moderate  demands  on  their  children’s  lives, 
and  high  quotations  for  their  Bonds,  and,  unless  they  can 
recover  lost  provinces,  regard  war  with  aversion.  But  then, 
though  this  is  undoubtedly  their  permanent  sentiment,  and 
so  strong  that  if  China  declares  war  they  may  at  any 
moment  upset  the  Ministry,  and  turn  the  vessel’s  head 
sharp  round — as  they  compelled  M.  de  Freycinet  to  do 
in  Egypt — is  it  permanent  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
induce  them  to  put  a  stop  to  apparently  successful 
expeditions?  We  confess  to  some  doubt  about  this.  The 
Deputies  should  know  France,  and  they  are  evidently 
doubtful.  The  Church  should  know  France,  and  it  is 
going  the  other  way.  The  soldiers  should  share  peasants’ 
feelings,  and  they  are  volunteering  in  thousands  for  Tonquin. 
We  confess  we  doubt  whether  the  peasants  may  not  look  on, 
and  unless  awakened  by  some  shock,  like  a  Chinese  declaration 
of  war  or  a  great  demand  for  money,  may  abstain  from  inter¬ 
ference.  Neither  of  these  events  is  at  all  certain.  We  our¬ 
selves  believe  that  the  great  Council  which  meets  next  week 
in  Pekin  will  decide  to  defend  Tonquin,  but  it  would  not  be 
unlike  Chinese  statesmen  to  defend  it  silently,  by  filling  up 
the  Tonquinese  ranks,  a  process  no  French  peasant  would 
perceive.  He  does  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  object 
to  use  the  Fleet  or  the  “  Colonial  Army  ” — i.e.,  Marines 
and  Volunteers — but  only  to  waste  soldiers  who  are 
his  children,  and  are  wanted  to  carry  on  life  at  home. 
As  to  finance,  money  must,  of  course,  be  spent  in  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  Government  is  going  to  reduce  the  Floating 
Debt  by  a  loan,  voted  long  since,  though  not  emitted,  and 
will  then  possess  the  full  power,  just  accorded  by  both  Cham¬ 
bers  to  M.  Tirard,  of  borrowing  up  to  a  limit  of  £25,000,000 
from  the  Bank  of  France.  No  doubt,  the  Senate  cautioned 
M.  Tirard  that  if  he  used  this  power  recklessly,  a  European 
war  might  find  France  unable  to  collect  money  suddenly  ;  but 
still  M.  Tirard  insisted,  and  the  power  was  granted  without 
a  division.  It  is  almost  too  disheartening  to  believe  that 
the  Republic  can  enter  on  such  a  career — clearly  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  her  people — and  the  peasantry 
still  sit  quiet ;  but  the  French  Ministry  evidently  think  she 
can,  and  we  do  not  like  the  signs.  If  the  power  of  action 
temporarily  belongs  to  the  politicians,  and  the  journalists, 
and  the  Parisian  upper  classes,  they  are  in  a  most  dangerous 
mood, — u  freezing  for  a  fight,”  as  the  Americans  say,  with 
somebody  not  too  big.  They  may  be  restored  to  their  usual 
senses  by  events,  by  a  message  from  Pekin,  by  a  rising 
in  North  Africa,  or  even  by  a  check  in  Tonquin  ;  but  at  present 
they  are  burning  with  a  passion  for  territories,  provinces, 
islands,  anything  that  is  to  be  had.  Reproof  does  not  lie  in 
our  mouths  perhaps,  while  we  are  always  acquiring  ;  but  re¬ 
membering  that  France  cannot  colonise,  and  has  never  adhered 
to  any  consistent  policy  about  dependencies,  having  acquired 
South  India,  Louisiana,  Haiti,  and  Egypt,  only  to  lose  them, 
we  watch  this  outburst  of  old  passions  under  a  new  regime 
with  pained  regret. 
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V  ME.  HOLLOWAY. 

HERE  is  always  a  profound  interest  felt  by  Englishmen 
in  men  who  accumulate  great  fortunes,  whether  they 
spend  them  well  or  ill,  or  do  not  spend  them  at  all,  but  save 
them  for  others  to  spend ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Holloway, 
who  had  one  of  those  knacks  of  making  money  which  almost 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  very  artificial  instinct,  has 
excited  this  interest  in  England — more,  we  think,  by  the 
fortune  that  he  made,  than  by  the  generosity  towards  the 
public  with  which  he  expended  it.  We  heartily  recognise  the 
generosity  of  those  plans  for  healing  curable  mental  disease,  and 
forgiving  girls  a  solid  intellectual  training,  on  which  Mr.  Hollo¬ 
way  lavished  a  considerable  part  of  his  colossal  wealth.  But  we 
must  say  that  there  seems  to  us  to  be  too  much  disposition  to  make 
light  of  the  great  variety  of  polyglot  fibs  by  which  the  original 
basis  of  that  colossal  fortune  was  laid.  From  all  we  have  ever 
heard, — of  course,  we  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  our¬ 
selves, — Mr.  Holloway’s  ointment  has  really  been  found  a  most 
useful  remedy  for  sores,  especially  the  sores  of  horses,  by 
those  who  have  tried  it;  and  Mr.  Holloway’s  pills  are  probably 
useful  pills  of  a  common-place  kind.  But  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  they  would  never  have  earned  the  sums  they 
did  earn,  if  the  advertisements  had  kept  within  the  truth  in 
speaking  of  their  curative  effects  ;  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  their  popularity  has  sprung  from  that  gross  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  excellences  of  their  own  wares  which 
tradesmen  indulge  in  all  over  the  world, — and  which  they 
no  doubt  excuse,  by  saying  to  themselves  that  as  everybody 
is  disposed  to  be  incredulous  of  the  praises  lavished  by 
men  on  their  own  goods,  you  must  extremely  over-rate  the 
utility  of  what  you  offer,  if  you  expect  it  to  be  rated  by  others 
even  at  its  actual  value.  We  dare  say  that  Mr.  Holloway  would 
have  argued  that  the  net  result  of  all  his  advertising  eulogies 
on  the  virtues  of  the  pills  was,  that  people  thought  they  might 
just  as  well  try  them  when  they  felt  unwell,  and  that  that 
result  was  not  only  harmless,  but  often  very  useful.  But  a 
much  greater  and  much  worse  result  than  this  is  produced  by 
all  such  exaggerations  of  language.  We  do  not  mean  merely  that 
the  ignorant  are  led  to  rely  on  these  much-puffed  medicines, 
when  they  really  need  the  best  medical  aid  that  they  can  get,  and 
that  they  too  often  put  off  till  too  late  the  application  for  that 
aid,  in  their  credulous  reliance  on  the  patent  medicine.  We  mean 
much  more  than  this,  though  this,  too,  is  a  very  mischievous 
result  of  advertising  fibs.  We  mean  that  every  fortune  made 
by  using  language  unscrupulously,  is  a  bounty  on  the  use  of 
unscrupulous  language  for  the  future,  and  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  figments  concerning  Holloway’s  Pills  or  Old  Parr’s 
Life  Pills,  which  get  so  much  provisional  and  tentative 
credence,  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  other  figments  of 
the  same  class,  till  English  Trade  is  honeycombed  by  the  false 
eulogies  on  common-place  articles,  and  the  suspicions  which 
these  false  eulogies  excite.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Holloway  thought  it  wrong  to  over-praise  his  own  medicines. 
He  probably  thought  that  “  Caveat  ernptor  ”  was  a  very  good 
motto,  and  that  the  credulous  who  really  accepted  all  his 
advertisements  literally,  were  very  few  indeed  ; — nay,  that  even 
they  accepted  them  rather  as  sanguine  people  catch  at  straws, 
when  they  see  nothing  better  to  catch  at,  than  as  absolutely 
relying  on  what  they  read.  But  what  we  maintain  is  that  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  that  colossal  wealth  can  be  earned  by 
inspiring  deliberately  a  great  deal  of  false  hope  ;  that  the  habit 
of  trying  to  inspire  hope  which  must  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases  be  disappointed,  is  a  demoralising  habit ;  and  that 
we  would  far  rather  have  seen  Mr.  Holloway  advertising 
far  and  wide  his  regret  that  he  had  overpraised  his  Pills, 
and  had  induced  ignorant  persons  to  hope  that  by  their  help 
they  might  find  cures  for  diseases  which  the  Pills  were  entirely 
unfitted  even  to  ameliorate,  than  have  seen  him  acting  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  the  insane,  and  providing  munificently 
for  the  education  of  girls.  The  fibs  of  such  advAtisers  may 
be  more  or  less  venial  fibs, — we  do  not  for  an  instant  compare 
them  to  deliberate  attempts  to  cheat  the  widows  and  orphans 
out  of  their  savings,  such  as  the  false  prospectuses  of  so  many 
bubble  companies  make  ;  but  we  do  say  that  they  are  part  of 
a  bad  and  demoralising  Trade  system,  which  tends  to  bring  the 
great  prizes  to  the  least  scrupulous  of  the  self-eulogists,  and 
so  puts  a  premium  on  commercial  insincerities  which  exert 
the  worst  possible  influence  in  the  community.  If  it  is  right 
to  say  to  all  the  world  that  a  pill  will  cure  diseases  which 
it  will  not  affect  in  the  smallest  degree,  it  is  equally 
right  to  call  a  poor  claret  “  La  Rose,”  or  a  miserable  tea 
the  finest  souchong,  or  the  worst  shoddy  the  best  broadcloth  ; 


and  this  is  precisely  what  English  tradesmen  do — not  always 
with  the  same  worldly  wisdom,  for  patent  medicines  are  not  tried 
by  quite  the  same  standards  as  food  and  clothing,  and  are  much 
seldomer  bought  by  those  who  have  already  tried  their  virtues  by 
any  reasonable  and  sufficient  tests.  We  deliberately  think  that  if 
the  late  Mr.  Holloway  had  honestly  retracted  the  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  the  virtues  of  his  Pills,  in  all  the  papers  in  which 
he  had  published  these  descriptions,  he  would  have  done  more 
good  to  England,  than  by  founding  a  dozen  excellent  and 
splendid  lunatic  asylums,  and  a  dozen  excellent  and  splendid 
colleges  for  young  women.  The  example  of  a  successful 
tradesman  regretting  his  too-successful  puffs  of  his  own  wares, 
would  have  been  a  better  example  for  Englishmen,  than  the 
example  of  genuine  and  splendid  generosity  which  Mr.  Holloway 
undoubtedly  set. 


PRESENT-MAKING. 

mil E  Derby  Porcelain-makers’  present  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
-L  almost  fulfils  the  ideal  of  a  present.  It  was  something 
which  the  receiver  was  known  to  value.  It  was  something  on 
which  the  givers  had  so  impressed  their  own  skill  and  energy, 
that  there  could  never  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  donor.  And 
it  embodied,  as  every  gift  ought  more  or  less  to  embody,  the  idea 
of  sacrifice, — that  is,  of  the  intention  to  hand  over  to  the  receiver 
something  by  which  the  givers  might  themselves  have  profited 
greatly,  had  they  chosen  to  devote  the  same  time,  skill,  and 
energy  to  a  work  for  which  they  would  have  been  remunerated 
in  the  ordinary  way.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  the  ideal  of  a  present, 
an  ideal  rarely  fulfilled.  How  few,  comparatively,  are  the  gifts 
which  really  fill  a  distinct  place  of  their  own  in  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  the  receiver  !  How  few  even  of  the  gifts 
which  do  fill  such  a  place,  are  those  which  leave  on 
them  the  impress  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  giver ! 
And  even  when  a  gift  fulfils  both  conditions,  how  often  it  fails 
to  represent  anything  like  a  real  sacrifice  made  by  the  giver  on 
behalf  of  the  receiver,— how  often  it  is  a  mere  equivalent  for 
money  spent,  without  an  appreciable  sacrifice  of  any  kind 
in  the  spending  !  The  truth  is  that  in  these  days  of 
lavish  present-giving,  present-giving  too  often  becomes  a  mere 
form,  with  all  the  heart  left  out  of  it.  Indeed,  where  there  are 
so  many  presents  given,  it  eannot  well  be  anything  else,  for  a 
present  should  represent  care,  thought,  effort,  a  real  wish,  in 
short,  to  show  that  the  circumstances  of  the  receiver  have  been 
carefully  taken  into  the  mind  of  the  giver,  and  that  a  serious 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  gift  to  the  tastes  or 
wants  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended ; — and  this  is 
hardly  possible,  where  everybody  gives  to  almost  everybody  of 
his  acquaintance,  as  too  often  happens  now  at  the  seasons  of  Pre¬ 
sent-giving.  Probably  one  reason  of  the  increasing  multiplication 
of  Christmas  cards  is  that  these  make  the  very  easiest  conceivable 
presents, — presents  that  can  be  selected  in  a  moment,  with  hardly 
any  trouble,  and  hardly  the  least  adaptation  to  the  special  tastes 
of  either  giver  or  receiver.  The  nearer  a  present  comes  to 
representing  that  minimum  of  effort,  that  minimum  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  that  minimum  of  special  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  person  for  whom  they  are  designed,  the  nearer  they 
come  to  being  mereburdens, — whichhad  better,  indeed,  be  treated 
as  burdens,  and  dispensed  with  altogether.  For  in  this,  as  iu  other 
matters,  the  least  hearty,  least  generous,  least  conscientious  efforts 
are  always  the  most  fatiguing,  just  because  they  are  mere 
punctiliousnesses,  into  which  no  life  is  poured,  and  in  which 
no  deep  interest  centres.  Nothing  is  less  tedious  than 
giving  a  true  sign  of  personal  regard,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  true  regard  can  be  expressed, — that  is,  with  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  real  existence  of  that  regard.  Nothing  is 
more  tedious  than  going  through  a  ceremony  intended  to  express 
regal'd,  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  express  it,  and 
probably  without  feeling  the  regard  which  you  nevertheless  try 
to  express.  The  French  New  Year’s  presents  have,  we  are  told, 
very  nearly  reached  this  climax  of  representing  nothing  more  1 
than  such  a  conventional  sense  of  duty  as  the  leaving  of  a  card 
betokens  in  England.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  French 
etrennes  are  constantly  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another, — 
since  they  do  not  represent  any  intrinsic  value  at  all  as  the  special 
gift  of  the  special  giver, — till  at  last  they  circulate  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  original  donors,  having  performed  precisely  the 
same  formal  office  in  discharging  the  debts  of  social  convention 
which  a  five-franc  piece  performs  when  it  likewise,  after  passing  , 
through  a  number  of  different  hands,  returns  to  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank  which  issued  it.  But  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the 
French  etrennes  have  really  reached  this  climax  of  conventionality, 
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it  is  certain  that  the  exchange  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
cards  in  England  is  fast  aj^proaching  to  this  climax  of  conven¬ 
tionality,  and  is  beginning  to  represent  little  but  a  dim  sense 
of  social  obligation,  and  a  keen  sense  of  social  burden.  It  seems 
to  us  a  bad  social  sign,  when  present-giving  becomes  so  universal 
and  so  much  a  matter  of  routine,  that  no  one  takes  any  special 
thought  of  the  kind  of  gift  wanted,  no  one  endeavours  to  give 
any  individual  significance  of  his  own  to  the  gift,  while  every  one 
husbands  as  much  as  possible  the  expenditure  of  thought  and 
taste  on  the  selection  of  the  present.  What  that  really  implies 
is  a  widely  diffused  sense  of  general  social  pressure,  and  a 
rapidly  diminishing  sense  of  individual  tie  and  friendship,  a 
keen  feeling  of  the  many  points  in  which  social  ties  press  on  one, 
and  a  blunt  feeling  of  the  personal  obligations  under  which 
we  live  to  those  who  really  do  us  almost  all  the  good 
that  we  get  from  society  at  all.  It  is  a  bad  thing  when 
people  begin  to  think  so  much  of  what  they  owe  to 
comparative  strangers,  that  they  have  hardly  time  to  think 
specially  of  what  they  owe  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them,  and  try  to  express  their  sense  of  the  deeper,  just  as 
they  express  their  sense  of  the  slighter  obligations,  by  the 
issue  of  a  sort  of  paper  currency  of  general  and  superficial 
gratitude. 

For  our  parts,  we  hold  that  present-making,  to  be  worth  an}r- 
thing,  should  be  as  individual  as  possible,  should  be  studied, 
and  not  slurred  over,  should  represent  a  genuine  effort  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  wants  or  tastes  of  the  receiver,  and  an  effort  only 
less  earnest  to  express  the  sympathetic  taste  of  the  giver.  The 
gift  which  represents  a  mere  purchase,  even  if  it  be  carefully 
and  wisely  selected,  is  always  inferior  to  an  equally  welcome 
gift  which  represents  the  skill  and  art  of  the  giver.  Not,  of 
course,  that  we  approve  the  detestable  egotism  of  giving, 
as  some  people  give,  just  to  glorify  their  own  skill ; 
but  that  where  the  tastes  of  the  receiver  can  be  fully  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  skill  of  the  giver,  the  present  is  twice  as 
much  a  true  present  for  being  produced  by  the  giver,  and 
not  merely  purchased  by  him.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  gift 
should  really  represent  the  sympathy  existing  between  the 
giver  and  the  receiver ;  and,  of  course,  nothing  can  represent 
this  as  well  as  a  first-rate  work  executed  by  the  giver,  which  the 
receiver  both  admires  and  needs.  But  as  the  object  of  a  gift  is 
to  confer  pleasure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the 
receiver  should  be  the  first  thing  to  consider,  and  that  even  a 
purchase  which  better  satisfies  them,  is  a  truer  gift  than  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  giver’s  own  which  is  not  precisely  what  the  former 
wants.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  real  object  of  a  present, 
— the  drawing  together  of  giver  and  receiver  by  the  act  of  the 
former, — is  better  obtained  by  a  gift  which  represents  the  taste 
and  time  and  skill  of  the  former,  with  equal  benefit  to  the 
latter,  than  by  any  merely  purchased  gift.  But  when, 
as  often  happens,  the  giver  has  no  talent  which  enables 
him  to  produce  for  himself  what  will  please  his  friend, 
then  care,  time,  and  taste  should  be  expended  on  discover¬ 
ing  what  will  really  best  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  the  present  is  designed ;  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  not  only  to  secure  this,  but  also  to  secure 
that  in  effecting  this  it  should  also  not  offend  the  taste 
of  the  giver.  It  is  a  very  bad  present  which,  though  it 
pleases  the  receiver,  does  so  at  the  cost  of  dissatisfying  the 
giver.  A  man  who  despises  “  Topper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy,” 
should  hardly  give  it  even  to  a  person  who  really  admires  that 
work.  A  man  who  knows  a  picture  to  be  bad,  should  hardly 
give  it  even  to  a  friend  who  indulges  the  unfortunate  illusion 
that  it  is  good.  A  gift  should  represent  common  ground.  It 
should  represent  what  the  giver  thinks  well  of,  as  well  as  the 
receiver ;  indeed,  if  it  does  not,  there  is  a  sort  of  mild  treachery 
in  giving  it,  and  so  encouraging  the  bad-taste  which  the  giver 
regrets.  True,  you  should  never  give  a  pearl,  however  fine,  to 
one  who  could  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  pearl ;  you  should 
never  cast  your  pearls  before  creatures  who  do  not  even  regard 
pearls  as  precious.  But  a  man  who  thought  garnets  ugly  and 
vulgar,  should  never  give  them  even  to  one  who  thought  them 
rich  and  splendid. 

But  after  all,  the  great  reform  would  be  to  give  much  fewer 
presents,  and  give  them  seldomer,  but  to  let  them  represent  a 
great  deal  more  of  real  character  in  the  giver  than  they  do  now. 
Life  without  presents  would  be  a  great  deal  more  tolerable  than 
life  inundated  with  presents  that  mean  little  or  nothing.  If 
democracy  is  to  prevail  in  all  our  social  ways,  let  it  prevail 
rather  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  periodic  occasions  of  present¬ 


giving,  by  extinguishing  the  custom,  except  on  the  rare 
occasions  where  there  is  a  special  need  to  show  individual  love 
and  regard,  than  by  diminishing  the  signifiance  and  the  personal 
thought  represented  by  those  presents  which  are  given.  It  is 
impossible  to  shower  down  presents  in  all  directions,  and  yet  not 
diminish  their  value  as  denoting  personal  affection  or  reverence. 
And  unless  they  do  repi'esent  personal  affection  or  reverence, 
they  are  dim,  unmeaning,  imbecile  things.  Present- giving  will 
cease  to  be  significant,  and  therefore  will  become  a  dreary  and 
tedious  routine,  unless  it  is  sti'ictly  limited  to  the  expression  of 
real,  natural,  and  hearty  feelings  which  can  find  no  other 
equally  adequate  utterance. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  ENGLISH  CHINA. 

HE  present  which  the  Liberal  working-men  of  Derby  have 
made  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  eveiy  way  appropriate.  The 
particular  form  which  the  gift  took  was  calculated  to  give  Mr. 
Gladstone  special  pleasure.  “  I  have,”  he  told  the  deputation, 
“for  very  many  years  had  a  great  love  for  porcelain.”  Some  of 
the  scanty  leisure  of  a  public  man  with  an  extraordinary  capacity 
for  work,  and  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  work  thrown, 
upon  him,  has  often  been  given  to  the  great  King  Street 
auction  rooms.  Amidst  all  the  excitement  and  all  the 
labour  of  politics,  he  has  found  a  moment’s  relaxation  in 
the  texture  of  Wedgwood  pottei-y  or  the  colour  of  Oriental  china. 
The  choice  of  porcelain  thus  showed  that  acquaintance  with 
and  appreciation  of  his  tastes  which  make  a  gift  additionally 
attractive.  And,  even  amongst  the  various  kinds  of  china  and 
the  various  types  of  decoration  which  might  have  been  chosen, 
this  particular  service  stands  out  distinctly.  It  has  strong 
local  interests  of  its  own.  It  has  been  made  in  the  town  by 
whose  workmen  it  is  presented,  and  at  woiks  which  represent 
and  continue  one  of  the  most  famous  English  factoi'ies.  Every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  English  porcelain  has 
heard  of  “  Crown  Derby,”  and  knows  the  combination  of  gold 
and  dark  blue  which  has  always  been  its  characteristic  mark ; 
and  it  is  at  the  “  Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Works  ”  that  this 
service  has  been  made.  The  link  with  the  past  is  not  merely 
one  of  name  and  style.  The  flowers  which  make  part  of  the 
ornamentation  are  painted  by  a  man  who  worked  in  the  old 
Derby  factory,  and  who  now  at  eighty-two  still  lives,  to  unite 
the  reviving  industry  with  the  earlier  triumphs  of  the  same  art 
Further,  the  landscapes  which  foi’m  the  centre  of  each  piece 
are  described  as  forming  in  themselves  a  gallei'y  of  Derbyshire 
scenes.  Thus  the  association  of  the  service,  alike  with  those 
who  give  and  with  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  complete. 

Mr.  Gladstone  gives  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  its  time  place, 
when  he  says  that  it  is  more  than  a  branch  of  industry, — more 
even  than  a  branch  of  skilled  industry.  There  must  be  some 
cause  to  account  for  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  every 
nation.  Its  uses  are  so  obvious  and  so  many,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  has  always  been  valued  for  the  service  it  renders. 
But  in  every  instance,  it  has  been  valued  for  something  more 
than  its  service.  It  has  been  valued  not  merely  for  its  use,  but 
for  its  beauty ;  not  mei'ely  for  what  it  does,  but  for  what  it  is. 
Now,  this  just  marks  the  dividing-line  between  industi'y  and 
Art.  The  making  of  china  is  a  branch  of  industi'y,  but  it  is  also 
a  branch  of  Art.  Everything  about  it  combines  to  give  it  this 
distinction.  There  is  the  beauty  of  the  material ;  there  is  the 
plastic  quality  which  euables  it  to  be  thrown  into  so  many 
different  forms ;  there  is  the  eminent  suitableness  of  its  surface  for 
decoration.  Consequently,  porcelain  has  some  of  the  merits  of  a 
precious  stone,  together  with  some  which  belong  to  sculpture  and 
some  which  belong  to  painting ;  and  all  these  in  a  material  which 
lends  itself  in  a  thousand  different  ways  to  the  supply  of  human 
wants.  Do  what  we  will,  we  must  eat  off  china  and  drink  out 
of  china,  and  see  china  of  one  kind  or  another  around  us  where- 
ever  we  turn.  And  in  each  one  of  these  capacities  it  may  do  its 
work  so  as  to  please  the  eye  or  to  offend  it,  and  it  is  its  power 
of  doing  one  or  the  other  that  makes  it  a  work  of  art, — of  good 
art,  if  the  workman  uses  his  opportunities  well ;  of  bad  art,  if 
he  uses  them  ill.  There  are  other  pursuits  in  which  art  is 
applied  to  industry,  and  in  their  degree  the  results  are  always 
works  of  art.  But  in  porcelain  it  is  applied  more  directly,  and 
with  a  certain  predominance  of  the  artistic  element  which 
makes  it  unlike  all  other  industries  which  hold  a  similar  place 
in  the  debateable  land  which  separates  the  neighbours  from  each 
other. 

Yet  something  is  still  wanting  to  invest  the  making  of  por¬ 
celain  with  the  dignity  which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Mere 
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utility  is  constantly  treading  on  the  heels  of  beauty,  and  what 
is  intended  to  be  beautiful  constantly  falls  short  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  be,  by  reason  of  some  fault  in  the  taste  of  the 
producer.  Much  as  English  porcelain  has  improved  during 
the  last  ten  years,  there  is  still  a  lamentable  vagueness  in 
the  mind  of  the  buyer  as  to  what  it  is  that  he  ought  to  loolf 
for  in  the  thing  he  buys.  In  too  many  instances  he  has  not 
risen  above  the  bondage  of  “  new  patterns.”  Though  he  is 
going  to  buy  what,  if  he  is  fairly  fortunate,  will  last  his  lifetime 
and  that  of  his  children,  he  is  careful  to  ask  whether  a  pattern 
is  this  year’s  or  last  year’s.  He  assumes  that  what  was  made 
yesterday  must  be  essentially  better  than  what  was  made  a 
twelvemonth  ago.  Nor  is  he  any  more  free  from  that  other 
slavery  of  liking  to  see  porcelain  made  to  do  the  very  things 
which  it  is  least  fitted  to  do.  In  his  eyes,  the  highest  triumph 
of  the  potter’s  art  is  to  imitate  some  material  with  which  it  has 
nothing  in  common,  or  to  exhibit  an  incongruous  decoration. 
It  does  not  do  to  trust  wholly  to  the  producer  to  find  a  cure  for 
this  state  of  things.  Competition  is  so  fierce  in  modern  trade, 
that  what  one  man  does  all  his  rivals  must  do  the  next  moment. 
The  very  shop-windows  which  a  little  time  back  rejected  every 
stuff  that  was  not  dyed  with  the  faintest  and  most  subdued 
colours  now  exhibit,  side  by  side  with  the  hues  to  which  they 
owe  their  success,  the  coarse  blues  and  reds  which  a  wayward 
taste  has  decreed  shall  this  year  displace  all  that  has  been 
thought  beautiful,  because  fashionable  for  some  years  past.  If 
the  taste  of  the  buyer  goes  wrong,  the  taste  of  the  manufacturer 
will  go  wrong  too.  The  public  need  educating  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
man.  Yet  though  it  is  the  public  that  needs  educating,  it  is  the 
workman  that  must  play  the  teacher.  The  trained  judgment 
of  experts  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  raising  the  taste 
of  those  who  are  not  experts.  Though  the  function  of 
academies  may  easily  be  overrated,  they  still  have  their  func¬ 
tion.  In  painting,  for  example,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
individual  buyers  would  go  more  wrong  than  they  do,  if  there 
were  no  conclave  sitting  at  Burlington  House  to  decide  what 
pictures  are  worthy  of  exhibition  and  what  are  not.  The 
exhibitions  always  going  on  in  London  at  least  weed  out  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish.  More  than  this,  they  show  to  one  artist 
what  other  artists  are  capable  of ;  and  though  this  very  often 
generates  nothing  but  imitation,  it  sometimes  puts  a  man  on 
his  mettle,  and  makes  him  try  to  do  the  best  that  he  himself 
can  conceive,  not  merely  to  copy  the  best  that  another  has 
conceived.  The  general  level  of  painting  is  raised,  and  from 
time  to  time  individuals  are  stimulated  to  show  that  they,  too, 
can  rise  above  the  general  level.  We  should  like  to  see  an 
exhibition  of  pottery  every  year  in  London,  not  merely  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  anything  that  a  potter  chooses  to  send,  but  one  in  which 
the  things  shown  have  been  carefully  picked  out  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  really  qualified  judges,  partly  professionals  and  partly 
amateurs, — Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  for  example,  being  one  of 
them,  if  he  could  possibly  find  the  time.  To  have  been 
admitted  to  the  annual  exhibition  would  theu  mark  out  a  piece 
of  china  as  being,  at  all  events,  up  to  a  certain  mark  ;  and  as 
pottery  is,  more  than  most  others,  an  imitative  art,  the  improve¬ 
ment  thus  effected  would  slowly,  but  surely,  filter  down  to  many 
an  article  which  the  maker  had  never  dreamed  of  exhibiting. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  MELODRAMA. 

IT  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  present  writer,  at  a  time 
when  the  theatres  of  London  were  comparatively  deserted, 
predicted  that  the  first  man  who  placed  good  English  opera- 
bouffe  upon  the  Stage  would  make  a  fortune.  It  was  so  placed 
at  last,  and  all  the  world  knows  how  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  Patience, 
and  the  like  have  succeeded  financially.  We  venture  now  to  say 
that  any  playwright  who  can  impart  to  Melodrama  any  new 
interest,  whether  it  he  poetry  or  pathos,  or  really  fine  scenic 
effect,  will  draw  paying  crowds  to  the  house  in  which  his  play  is 
performed.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  people,  as  we  have  always 
maintained,  whose  viewof  theDramais  notloftyand  not  low,  who 
do  not  expect  it  to  instruct  them,  and  who  find  the  “  mirror  held 
up  to  nature  ”  rather  in  the  novel  and  the  newspaper,  than  on  the 
Stage,  but  who  still  desire  theatrical  entertainment,  and  who 
can  be  provided  with  it,  if  writers  so  will,  without  recourse  to 
any  objectionable  means.  In  the  absence  of  first-rate  tragedy — 
which  is  unprocurable,  except  when  a  wealthy  lessee  will  risk 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  Shakespearian  revival— and  the 
dearth  of  good  new  comedy,  they  will  be  heartily  content  with 
melodrama,  provided  only  it  is  not  mere  situation.  They  rather 


like  melodrama,  in  fact,  just  as  habitual  novel-readers,  satiated 
with  character-painting,  will  read  a  romance  with  gusto,  if  only 
there  is  anything  in  it  besides  improbability,  surprise,  and 
violent  situation.  We  all  know  how  the  Colleen  Pawn  drew  ;  and 
it  drew  not  only  because  of  Mrs.  Boucicault’s  admirable  acting, 
but  because  there  was  a  pathos  in  the  story  which  made  it  by 
itself  a  romance  worth  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  to  see 
realised.  The  same  cause,  aided  by  the  unequalled  acting  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  made  a  permanent  success  of  Rip  van  Winkle. 
A  few  nights  ago  we  entered  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  and  found  a 
house  literally  crammed,  more  especially  the  stalls  and  boxes, 
with  an  audience  who  heartily  enjoyed  and  applauded  a  “mere 
melodrama,”  often  an  absurd  melodrama,  with  some  genuine 
poetry  and  thought  in  it.  There  was  nothing  in  the  acted 
romance  to  explain  its  success,  but  just  that.  No  play¬ 
goer  cares  particularly  about  the  fourth  century, — or  is  it 
the  fifth  ? — or  the  state  of  things  in  Bithynia  under  Byzan¬ 
tine  rule;  nor,  if  such  a  person  existed,  would  he  have  been 
much  delighted  with  the  performance.  The  costumes  may  be 
fairly  correct,  for  what  we  know,  though  those  of  the  actresses 
seemed  to  us  full  of  anachronisms ;  but  that  semi-comic 
Tetrarch  is  an  absurd  impossibility,  nor  could  he,  as  the  writers  j 
seem  to  imagine,  have  murdered  free  citizens  at  discretion,  j 
Claudian,too,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  who  is  one  minute  a  Pro- 
consul  and  another  a  Prefect,  could  not  have  inflicted  all  that  j, 
summary  justice,  being  bound  by  very  rigid  laws  as  to  previous  J 
trial,  nor  would  he  have  stalked  about  without  lictors  at ! 
the  mercy  of  a  mob.  A  Roman  soldier,  drunk  on  duty,  like  * 
Belus,  would  have  been  beaten  with  a  vine-stock  till  he  fainted;  i 
and  free  citizens  were  not  sentenced  for  no  fault  to  work  in  [ 
chains.  All  the  comic  scenes  are  poor,  and  only  one  of  the  J 
actors  could,  in  any  way  or  degree,  hold  the  house.  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett,  as  Claudian,  recites  well,  looks  his  part  to  perfection, 
poses  like  a  fine  picture,  and  expresses  better  almost  than  any 
actor  we  have  seen  on  the  stage,  that  most  difficult  quality  to' 
act, — profound  calm.  He  would  act  a  king  in  a  great  part  delight¬ 
fully,  and  impart  to  him  precisely  that  sentiment  of  sufficiency 
in  himself  which  Napoleon  complained  that  Talma  would; 
never  realise.  The  remaining  actors,  however,  have  not  much: 
to  do,  and  do  it  in  a  very  ordinary  way.  Agazil,  the! 
blacksmith,  in  particular,  distinctly  fails  to  express  that; 
he  is  checked  in  his  assault  on  Claudian  by  supernatural 
influence  ;  and  Miss  Eastlake,  who,  in  Almida,  has  a  part  which 
might  be  made  a  splendid  one — that  of  a  girl,  afterwards  blind,! 
constrained  by  an  overmastering,  and,  as  it  were,  supernatural^ 
yet  illusory,  love — is  overweighted  by  it.  She  is  most  creditably 
painstaking,  does  her  very  best,  and  never  offends  by  stage  tricks ; 
but  the  part  would  have  taxed  Rachel,  and  is  so  completely  over 
Miss  Eastlake’s  head,  as  to  produce  a  certain  impatience  in  the, 
spectator.  Nor  are  many  of  the  incidental  situations  impressive. 
Most  of  them  are  of  the  old  “Unhand  me,  villain!”  order, 
which  is  not  a  bit  the  less  repulsive  because  the  costumes  arej 
unusual;  while  the  earthquake,  despite  the  marvellous  get-up^ 
leaves  little  impress  of  reality.  The  audience  is  not  aghast,  but 
only  curious  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done. 

Nevertheless,  the  play  is  a  success,  and  deserves  to  be  one.  Righ^ 
through  it,  never  forgotten  for  a  moment,  runs  a  poetic  thought] 
to  which  every  detail  is  made  subordinate.  Claudian,  a  profli¬ 
gate  Byzantine  noble,  has  in  sheer  wilfulness  purchased  a  beauti, 
ful  slave  girl  in  the  market,  for  whom  her  husband  was  bid-i 
ding,  and  she  flies  from  him  to  the  protection  of  a  Christian 
hermit.  Claudian  pursues,  blasphemes  the  creed  of  the 
hermit,  in  sentences  of  some  force  and  well  adapted  to  hi}1 
time,  and  finally  stabs  him.  The  hermit  dying,  pronounce*1 
a  curse,  which  grants  the  Pagan  noble  the  gift  of  ever! 
lasting  youth,  to  be  enjoyed  till  he  chooses  death ;  but  load^ 
it  with  this  condition, — that  though  his  heart  shall  be  filled  with 
benevolence,  no  love,  or  kindness,  or  pity  of  his  shall  bring 
its  object  aught  but  misery;  while  for  all  who  love  him,  there 
is  the  same  doom.  Rich,  powerful,  good,  Claudian  shall  stand 
alone,  isolated  from  the  affections  of  mankind.  Of  course,  the 
curse  is  fulfilled.  Claudian  enfranchises  the  slave  he  has  pur, 
sued,  and  she  falls  dead  of  joy.  He  bestows  alms  on  ij 
beggar-woman,  and  her  child  dies.  He  liberates  an  artisai 
unjustly  condemned,  and  the  artisan  leads  a  life  o| 
misery.  Through  a  century  he  passes  on,  striving  ti, 
bless,  yet  always  cursing,  till  the  very  populace  recog1; 
nise  in  his  benevolence  something  hostile  to  Heaven’s  will: 
Almida,  a  Bithynian  girl,  falls  madly  in  love  with  him,  forsakeii 
her  betrothed  for  him,  and  is  struck  blind.  Claudian,  responding  tfl 
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her  love,  would  express  his  devotion  to  the  full,  but  for  the  dread 
lest  it  should  destroy  her.  At  last  he  is  about  to  yield  to  his  passion 
— the  more  entrancing,  because  he  has  not  known  love  through 
his  century  of  joyless  youth — when  the  Hermit,  appearing  from 
his  grave,  warns  him  that  again  he  is  warring  against  a 
woman’s  happiness ;  and  Claudian  electing  death,  in  order  to 
bless  Almida,  in  whom  her  old  fidelity  revives,  the  curse  is 
lifted.  That  is  a  most  poetic  conception,  and  an  original  one — 
for  Eugene  Sue’s  Wandering  Jew  carries  with  him  only  an 
epidemic— clearly  if  imperfectly,  worked  out,  and  it  draws 
the  audience  along,  till  all  defects  are  forgotten,  and 
the  curtain  comes  down  upon  a  true  outburst  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Not  a  point  that  bore  upon  the  central  idea  was 
missed,  more  especially  Claudian’s  useless  effort  to  prove  to 
himself  that  in  liberating  the  captive  he  was  but  doing  justice, 
and  could,  therefore,  evade  the  curse  ;  and  his  just  remark  that 
heaven  still  left  him  the  right  to  punish.  Throughout,  even  in 
the  poorest  scenes,  the  audience  was  conscious  of  the  fine  vein  of 
poetry  running  through  the  piece,  and  welcomed  every  incident 
and  every  thought  which  bore  upon  it  with  hearty  cordiality 
and  warmth.  The  thought,  if  often  subtle  and  always  far 
removed  from  actual  life,  was  never  above  their  heads,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  bewilderment  which  so  often  mars  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  piece  which  aspires  to  arouse  the  loftier  emotions.  The 
audience  was  entirely  content,  and  that  with  a  lesson  of  the 
highest  morality,  which  many  critics,  reasoning  a  priori,  would 
have  fancied  might  prove  as  dull  as  a  sermon  upon  benevolence. 

We  are  not  questioning,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Barrett’s  fine 
representation  of  the  melancholy  Roman  magnate,  with  his 
grandly  calm  authority,  and  the  strange  new  groups  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  stage,  and  the  frequently  exquisite  scenery,  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  such  a  play  as  Claudian  succeed.  Of  course  they  do, 
and  should.  What  we  contend  is,  that  neither  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  time,  nor  unexpectedness,  and,  so  to  speak,  unreasonable¬ 
ness,  in  the  action,  nor  loftiness  in  the  motive,  in  the  least  repel 
an  English  audience,  if  only  in  addition  to  these  things  there 
(Is  something  more,  something  poetic,  or  pathetic,  or  human  ; 
that  they  will  release  a  playwright  from  the  obligation  to  obey 
!any  rules,  or  to  be  bound  by  any  probabilities,  if  only  he  will 
interest  either  their  minds,  or  hearts,  or  eyes.  They  can 
■enjoy,  and  will  pay  for,  a  pure  romance,  if  only  it  is 
!  genuinely  romantic, — a  story  which,  though  improbable, 
has  a  human  charm  in  it,  a  thought  large  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  attract,  of  whatever  kind.  In  this  instance,  the  charm 
is  of  the  strangest  kind,  the  agony  of  a  good  man  at  finding 
that  he  possesses  the  evil-eye,  that  all  blessings  received  from 
him  become  curses, — a  thought,  one  would  have  said,  hardly 
conceivable  to  Englishmen,  who  have  lost  even  the  memory  of 
ithe  superstition,  once  so  universal,  that  there  are  men  whose 
kindliness  attracts  to  its  objects  the  anger  of  the  Gods ; 
yet  it  proves  sufficient  to  attract.  That  should  be  an 
'encouragement  to  those  who  are  striving  to  “elevate  the 
Drama,”  for  it  releases  them  from  fetters,  and  shows  them 
That  poetry,  and  pathos,  and  nobleness  are  not  necessarily 
“destructive  to  the  Treasury;”  and  that  a  theatre  can  be  filled 
by  a  play  which  is  neither  a  great  tragedy  nor  a  fine  comedy 
lof  Society,  nor  an  exhibition  of  painted  girls  in  tights,  but 
only  a  romance,  with  an  idea  in  it  admitting  of  spectacle,  yet 
■dominating,  and  not  dominated  b3-  it.  To  produce  such  a  play 
[  and  to  succeed  with  it,  is  a  lower  ideal  than  to  produce  a  great 
('work  of  art;  but,  then,  it  is  an  attainable  ideal,  which,  till  the 
■  great  artist  comes,  the  work  of  art  is  not.  Claudian  is  not 
Coriolanus,  but  it  is  something  to  please  those  who  only  seek 
entertainment  by  a  play  which  is  so  lofty  in  its  essential  motive ; 
and,  that  preposterous  Tetrarch  being  forgotten,  so  entirely 
without  vice  in  it  as  Claudian  is.  We  cannot  have  a  series 
of  Shakespeares ;  but  of  thoroughly  good  melodramas  there 
ought  to  be  no  end,  any  more  than  there  is  of  novels,  if  only 
the  public  would  go  to  see  them, —  and  we  maintain  they  will. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  AT  OXFORD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  Oxford  correspondents  have  not,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
fully  stated  their  own  arguments.  The  province  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  they  say,  is  only  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  a  candidate’s 
intellectual  knowledge.  Even  this  assertion  requires  limitation, 
for  the  appointment  of  an  examiner  notorious  for  his  immoral 


life  would  be  almost  universally  disapproved.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  a  candidate,  however  brilliant  his  intellect, 
obtain  high  honours  in  moral  philosophy  and  other  schools,  if 
he  were  to  argue  against  the  views  held  to  be  orthodox  by  the 
examiners.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point  to  which  I  ask  your 
readers’  attention. 

We  have  now  among  our  Graduates  and  Professors  some  Jews, 
whose  intellectual  position  no  one  calls  in  question.  They  have 
a  right,  then,  it  would  seem,  to  be  examiners  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  being  intellectually  competent.  But  the  appointment  of  a 
Jew  to  such  a  post  would  be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  which  would 
at  once  bring  about  the  abolition  of  all  religious  examinations, 
— the  end  which  one,  at  least,  of  your  correspondents  evidently 
desires.  The  abolition  of  all  instruction  in  religion  must  follow, 
for  no  one  now  lectures  on  any  subject  which  has  not  a  quotable 
price  in  the  Schools.  If  divinity  lectures  are  to  cease,  why  not 
sermons  ?  If  sermons,  why  not  chapel  services  ?  In  short,  to 
be  consistent,  the  University  must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  in  any  form.  This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  one  party 
aims,  as  some  of  its  members  candidly  avow.  The  recent  con¬ 
test  has  been  a  great  help  to  them.  To  be  able  to  put  forward 
an  estimable,  cultivated,  religious  Nonconformist  as  the  object 
of  their  sympathy,  was  a  piece  of  good-luck  hardly  to  be  hoped 
for.  In  general,  Nonconformists  may  be  relied  upon  to  help 
non-Christians;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  have  so  irre¬ 
proachable  a  leader.  Churchmen  should  have  seen  this,  and 
have  declined  the  challenge  so  cleverly  thrown  down  to  them. 
Their  want  of  liberality  and  of  political  insight  has  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  led  them  to  a  serious  mistake,  and  has 
given  the  University  Secularists  an  unhoped-for  gain. 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  have  no  fear  for  religion  in  Oxford. 
Its  parish  churches,  of  more  than  one  school,  have  a  more 
numerous  attendance  of  Undergraduates  than  was  ever  known 
before.  Sunday  evening  sermons  for  Undergraduates  last 
year  were  listened  to  by  audiences  which  filled  the  spacious 
church ;  meetings  in  behalf  of  Missions,  or  the  cause  of  Tem¬ 
perance,  purity,  and  the  like,  seldom  fail  to  attract.  I  have  no 
fear  for  religion,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  University  secu¬ 
larised.  These  old  chapels,  some  of  them  of  rare  architectural 
beauty,  their  religious  associations  blended  with  art,  music, 
and  all  the  poetry  of  rich  historic  interest,  are  a  main  feature 
of  that  inexpressible  charm  which  Oxford  has  for  her  best  sons 
When  they  are  left  to  the  excursionist,  who  has  duly  subsidised 
the  porter  at  the  gate,  Oxford  will  be,  to  many  of  us,  another  place. 

But  there  is  another  point  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  only  a  place  for  testing  intellectual  knowledge,  what 
possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  requiring  the  costly  and  bur¬ 
densome  condition  of  three  or  four  years’  residence  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  Degree  ?  The  London  B.A.  Degree  is  probably 
a  better  test  of  intellectual  knowledge  than  the  same  degree  at 
Oxford.  Why  should  the  latter  be  denied  to  thousands  who 
could  pass  the  intellectual  test  with  the  preparation  they  can 
more  economically,  and  perhaps  more  safely,  obtain  at  home  ? 
The  interests  of  the  married  tutors  and  lecturers  in  Park  Town 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  tenderly  dealt  with  ;  but  the  University 
is  rich  enough  to  provide  for  them.  I,  for  one,  if  it  is  settled 
that  the  University  has  no  other  province  but  the  testing  of 
intellectual  knowledge,  am  ready  to  agitate  for  the  admission, 
without  residence  or  residential  expenses,  of  the  body  of  the 
people  to  its  membership  and  its  Degrees. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Oxoniensis. 

P.S. — I  may  just  observe  that  the  question  of  the  fitness  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  form  part  of  the  religious  subject  of 
examination  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  letter. 


THE  NEW  PEERAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sra, — Are  yon  not  somewhat  hard  upon  the  Poet-Laureate 
for  accepting  the  peerage  which  the  Queen  has  offered 
him,  and  is  he  not  likely  to  be  suffering  unnecessary  pain 
in  consequence  of  the  tone  taken  on  the  subject  by  a 
portion  of  the  Press  ?  That  your  Radical  contemporary, 
which  published  its  clever,  but  cruel  parody,  “  Baron 
Alfred  Yere  de  Yere  ”  should  dislike  the  new  peerage 
does  not  surprise  one,  for  it  has  always  a  sneer  ready  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  whatever  your  view  may  be  as  to  the 
desirability  of  retaining  that  House  as  a  political  power,  you 
always  show  great  appreciation  of  the  graciousness  and  refine¬ 
ment  which  are  the  good  side  of  an  aristocracy. 
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You  say  most  happily  that  the  influence  of  a  great  poet  is 
akin  to  a  great  spiritual  influence,  and  if  so,  we  should  surely 
■(while  the  House  of  Lords  exists)  hail  its  being  recruited  from 
the  noblest  minds  of  the  country,  and  not  alone  from  the 
strong,  and  often  hard,  who  come  to  the  front  as  great  lawyers 
or  millionaires,  or  even  as  great  soldiers  and  politicians. 

In  modern  days,  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  far 
■more  social  than  political,  and  in  an  age  which  has  seen  a 
great  vulgarisation  of  society — through  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  plutocracy  among  other  causes — would  it  not 
he  a  happy  thing  if  the  leaders  of  all  branches  of  intellectual 
life,  with  its  refining  influence,  could  be  incorporated  in  the  Upper 
House  ?  I  believe  that  the  advocates  of  life-peerages  hold  that 
view,  and  it  is  acted  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  most  foreign 
countries  than  with  us,  although  our  aristocracy  is  not  a  caste, 
as  it  is,  more  or  less,  abroad. 

Alfred  Tennyson  may  be  a  greater  power  to  many  minds  than 
Lord  Tennyson,  but  the  House  of  Lords  might  have  a  healthier 
influence  on  English  life  if  it  contained  more  great  poet-peers. 
You  think  a  saint  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  gorgeous  palace 
in  which  the  Lords  sit.  Perhaps  so,  and  yet  one  is  loth  to 
think  that  although  it  is  true  that  the  able  Church  administra¬ 
tor  most  often  reaches  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  men  of  saint-like 
mind  are  never  to  be  found  there,  or  that  they  do  not  exercise 
an  ennobling  influence  on  their  place  and  generation. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  E.  B. 

[Political  serviceableness  is  of  the  essence  of  fitness  for  either 
House  of  Parliament.  A  saint,  as  such,  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  he  added  to  the  political  capacity 
•of  that  assembly ;  but  he  would  refuse,  by  very  virtue  of  his 
being  a  saint,  to  increase  the  number  of  political  do-nothings  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  So  should  a  poet  with  no  political  gifts 
b  >r  experience. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


INSTINCT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator”] 

■'Sir, — Air.  Darwin’s  “Notes  on  Instinct,”  recently  published  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Romanes,  have  again  called  attention  to  the 
■interesting  subject  of  instinct  in  animals. 

Miss  Martineau  once  remarked  that,  considering  how  long  we 
have  lived  in  close  association  with  animals,  it  is  astonishing 
'how  little  we  know  about  them,  and  especially  about  their 
mental  condition.  This  applies  with  especial  force  to  our 
domestic  animals,  and  above  all,  of  course,  to  dogs.  I  believe 
that  it  arises  very  much  from  the  fact  that  hitherto  we  have  tried 
to  teach  animals,  rather  than  to  learn  from  them, — to  convey 
our  ideas  to  them,  rather  than  to  devise  any  language,  or  code 
of  signals,  by  means  of  which  they  might  communicate  theirs  to 
us.  No  doubt,  the  former  process  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  occurred  to  me  whether 
-some  such  system  as  that  followed  with  deaf  mutes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  Dr.  Howe  with  Laura  Bridgman,  might  not  prove  very 
instructive,  if  adapted  to  the  case  of  dogs.  Accordingly,  I  pre¬ 
pared  some  pieces  of  stout  cardboard,  and  printed  on  each  in 
'legible  letters  a  word,  such  as  “  food,”  “  bone,”  “  out,”  &c.  I 
then  began  training  a  black  poodle,  “  Van  ”  by  name,  kindly 
given  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Nickalls. 

I  commenced  by  giving  the  dog  food  in  a  saucer,  over 
which  I  laid  the  card  on  which  was  the  word  “food,” 
placing  also  by  the  side  an  empty  saucer,  covered  by  a 
plain  card.  “  Van  ”  soon  learnt  to  distinguish  between  the 
two,  and  the  next  stage  was  to  teach  him  to  bring  me  the 
card;  this  he  now  does,  and  hands  it  to  me  quite  prettily, 
and  I  then  give  him  a  bone,  or  a  little  food,  or  take  him  out, 
according  to  the  card  brought.  He  still  brings  sometimes  a 
plain  card,  in  which  case  I  point  out  his  error,  and  he  then 
takes  it  back  and  changes  it.  This,  however,  does  not  often 
happen.  Yesterday  morning,  for  instance,  he  brought  me  the 
card  with  “  food  ”  on  it  nine  times  in  succession,  selecting  it 
from  among  other  plain  cards,  though  I  changed  the  relative 
position  every  time.  No  one  who  sees  him  can  doubt  that 
be  understands  the  act  of  bringing  the  card  with  the  word 
“food”  on  it,  as  a  request  for  something  to  eat,  and  that 
he  distinguishes  between  it  and  a  plain  card.  I  also 
•believe  that  he  distinguishes,  for  instance,  between  the  card 
with  the  word  “  food  ”  on  it  and  the  card  with  “  out  ”  on  it. 

This,  then,  seems  to  open  up  a  method  which  may  be  carried 
much  further,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  cards  may  be  multi¬ 


plied,  and  the  dog  thus  enabled  to  communicate  freely  with  us. 

I  have  as  yet,  I  know,  made  only  a  very  small  beginning,  and 
hope  to  carry  the  experiment  much  further,  but  my  object  in 
troubling  you  with  this  letter  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  I 
trust  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  and  willing  to  sug¬ 
gest  extensions  or  improvements  of  the  idea.  Secondly,  my 
spare  time  is  small,  and  liable  to  many  interruptions ;  and  animals 
also,  we  know,  differ  greatly  from  one  another.  Now,  many  of 
your  readers  have  favourite  dogs,  and  I  would  express  a  hope 
that  some  of  them  may  be  disposed  to  study  them  in  the  manner 
indicated.  The  observations,  even  though  negative,  would  be 
interesting;  but  I  confess  I  hope  that  some  positive  results 
might  follow,  which  would  enable  us  to  obtain  a  more  correct 
insight  into  the  minds  of  animals  than  we  have  yet  acquired. — 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  Lubbock. 

THE  LONG  VACATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — In  considering  the  question  of  the  Long  Vacation,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  other  vacations  when 
there  is  a  total  cessation  of  the  sittings  of  the  Courts,  namely, 
twenty  days  at  Christmas,  twelve  days  at  Easter,  and  ten  days 
at  Whitsuntide.  In  all  cases,  I  have  taken  clear  days,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  last  day  of  the  sittings  preceding,  or  the  first  day 
of  the  sittings  following,  each  vacation  ;  six  weeks  in  all ;  add 
on  the  ten  weeks  of  the  reduced  Long  Vacation,  making  a  total 
holiday  of  sixteen  weeks  in  the  year.  Few  Ten-to-Fours — or 
rather,  in  the  case  of  her  Majesty’s  Judges,  10.30  to  4 — get  such 
an  amount  of  holiday. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Junior  Barrister. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  hardly  correct  in  stating 
that  your  correspondent  “Judex”  is  inaccurate  in  his  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  work  of  County-Court  J udges,  and  that  those 
“  in  great  centres  ”  do  not  pass  such  an  “  intermittent  exist¬ 
ence  as  he  suggests.”  Mr.  J.  A.  Russell,  Q.C.,  the  Judge  at  ; 
Manchester  and  Salford,  whom  all  practitioners  regard  as  a  1 
most  satisfactory  and  able  J udge,  invariably  sits  for  a  fortnight,  i 
and  then  rests  for  a  fortnight.  You  instance  Liverpool,  but 
you  seem  to  forget  that  there  are  two  County  Court  Judges  at 
Liverpool,  and  that  therefore  they  relieve  each  other,  and  that 
both  take  a  holiday  in  September. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Northern  Circuit. 


THE  IPSWICH  ELECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue.  While  I  admit  the  truth  of  the 
majority  of  his  assertions,  I  would  point  out  the  well-known 
fact  that  in  Ipswich,  Mr.  West  received  the  whole  weight  of  the 
High-Church  vote,  both  Liberal  and  Tory.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  Sir  Thomas  Charley  is  a  very  prominent  member  of  the 
Church  Association,  a  society  whose  proceedings  and  persecu¬ 
tions  are  most  hateful  to  all  Catholic  Churchmen.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  by  his 
unmeasured  bounties  to  all  denominations,  secured  the  votes  of 
Catholic  Churchmen  in  preference  to  Alderman  Forwood,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  himself  a  pronounced  anti-ritualist.— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Catholic  Tory. 


MR.  PALMER’S  “ECLOGUES  OF  VIRGIL.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  read  the  review  of  Samuel  Palmer’s  “Eclogues  of(! 
Virgil  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Spectator.  I  read  it  with 
regret,  but  without  surprise,  being  but  too  well  aware  that  Si 
Art  critics  generally  look  upon  technical  knowledge  as  quite  j 
beneath  their  attention,  and  fall  into  all  sorts  of  errors  in  j 
consequence. 

The  line  taken  by  your  reviewer  was : — 1.  To  assume  that 
because  Samuel  Palmer  was  an  old  man,  he  must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  decadence  when  he  illustrated  the  “  Eclogues.”  2. 
To  affirm  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  was  so  far  beneath  even  ' 
the  decadent  Samuel  Palmer  as  an  executant,  that  he  spoiled 
every  plate  he  worked  upon. 

As  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  work  in  ques-  j 
tion  from  the  beginning,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
in  defence  of  both  artists.  The  one  etching  completed  by  1 
Samuel  Palmer,  “  The  Opening  of  the  Fold,”  an  illustration  of 
the  eighth  eclogue,  was  exhibited  some  time  since  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Fine-Art  Society,  and  I  remember  that  my  own  first  im- 
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pression  on  seeing  it  there  was  wonder  that  a  man  of  Palmer’s 
age  should  have  been  able  to  execute  such  a  piece  of  work.  To 
say  that  there  is  no  trace  of  decadence  in  that  plate  would  he 
true,  hut  not  enough.  That  plate  is  the  perfect  consummation 
of  Palmer’s  experience,  knowledge,  and  manual  power.  A  fine 
proof  of  it  is  the  high-water  mark  of  that  particular  kind  of 
etching.  Much  more  might  he  said  about  it,  if  I  went  into 
detail,  but  I  shall  do  that  in  another  periodical.  Your  reviewer 
seems  to  have  thought  that  because  Palmer  was  an  old  man,  it 
was  safe  to  say  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  decadence.  He  was 
not  in  a  state  of  decadence,  nor  am  I  blinded  whilst  saying  this 
by  my  deep  respect  for  the  man,  or  alone  in  this  opinion. 

,{  Skilful  artists  acknowledged  his  greater  skill,  and  if  critics  had 
I  possessed  even  a  very  little  of  his  knowledge,  they  would  have 
been  better  able  to  distinguish  between  one  kind  of  art  and 
another. 

With  regard  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer,  let  me 
say,  as  one  writing  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  technical  diffi- 
i  culties  he  had  to  contend  against,  that  I  have  been  surprised 
not  by  the  loving  care  and  the  inexhaustible  patience  that  his 
filial  duty  lavished  on  what  he  knew  to  be  thankless  and  un¬ 
appreciated  toil,  but  by  the  success  that  rewarded  it.  His  share 
in  the  work  is,  at  the  same  time,  absolutely  subordinated  in 
method  and  successful  in  result.  As  an  example  of  this  careful 
subordination  in  method,  I  have  only  to  mention  the  second 
illustration  in  which  your  reviewer  is  unable  to  trace  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer’s  hand,  yet  be  worked  three  weeks  upon  that  heliogravure. 
I  remember  being  delighted  with  what  he  had  done  when  the 
proof  was  sent  me,  and  it  seemed  to  the  publishers  and  myself 
that  his  success  opened  a  new  field  in  book  illustration,  since 
what  was  objectionable  in  heliogravure  could  be  so  completely 
corrected,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  afforded  a  most  useful 
:  basis  to  work  upon. 

That  plate  more  nearly  resembles  a  mezzotint  than  an  etching) 
but  in  the  pure  etchings  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  has  com- 
'  pleted,  his  work  is  so  good,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  for  cer¬ 
tain  exactly  what  has  been  done  by  him  to  each  plate.  I  have 
,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technical  peculiarities  of  Samuel 
Palmer's  work,  and  yet  it  would  be  mere  guessing  if  I  tried  to 
point  out  what  the  son  has  added.  If  the  reader  will  look  at 
1  “  The  Openiug  of  the  Fold  ”  (eighth  eclogue),  which  was  an- 
f!  touched  by  the  son,  and  afterwards  at  such  plates  as  those 
illustrating  the  lines,— 

“  Ripe  apples  are  our  snjrper,  cream  unstirred,” 

and, — 

“  Untimely  lost,  and  by  a  cruel  death,” 

he  will  find  it  impossible  to  separate  the  son’s  work  from  the 

!  father’s,  so  completely  has  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  assimilated  not 

only  his  father’s  feeling  and  spirit,  but  even  the  quality  of  his 

j  handicraft.  Indeed,  your  reviewer  himself  is  in  this  position 

|  also,  for  he  attributed  the  cross-hatching  in  the  sky  of  “  The 

:  Opening  of  the  Fold  ”  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer,  whereas  it  was  the 

!;  work  of  his  father,  and  some  of  his  best  work. 

1 

Your  reviewer  complains  that  “  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  photographic  processes  which  superficially  resemble 
j1  woodcuts  and  etchings.”  They  cannot  resemble  woodcuts  and 
etchings  at  the  same  time,  but  perhaps  that  is  not  what  the 
I  writer  intended  to  say.  As  for  those  processes  that  may  really 
j  really  resemble  etchings,  there  are,  in  principle,  only  two, — one 
'(  in  which  the  copper-plate  is  grown  by  electrotyping  with  all 
the  depressions  in  it,  and  the  other  in  which  the  depressions  are 
bitten  in  a  plate  already  provided.  Both  allow  of  subsequent 
j  work  on  the  plate,  and  the  best  result  is  obtained  by  the  alliance 
of  photographic  reproduction  with  artistic  skill  and  knowledge. 
This  occurs  when  the  plate,  after  being  carried  as  far  as 
|  mechanical  processes  will  go,  is  taken  in  hand  for  correction  by  so 
:  intelligent  an  artist  as  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

P.  G.  Hamerton, 

Author  of  “  Etching  aud  Etchers,”  “  The  Graphic  Arts,”  &c. 


POET  R  Y. 

PROGRESS,  OR  RETROGRESSION? 
What  Progress  in  the  sum  of  human  years? 

I  asked  of  Truth,  whose  wan  and  weary  eyes. 
Fixed  on  the  strife  of  hosts  contending, 
The  strife  of  Good  and  Evil  never-ending, 
Were  clouded  oft  with  tears. 

Sad  as  the  strain  of  saddest  symphonies, 


The  sorrow  of  her  answer  filled  my  ears  : — 

‘  Daily  men  know  me  more,  and  love  me  less. 

Time  was,  I  flashed  upon  the  young  world’s  sight,. 

And  drew  all  hearts  with  wonder  and  delight, 

In  my  first  loveliness. 

Then  a  great  promise  o’er  the  distance  hung 
That  would  make  all  things  happy,  all  things  youngj 
Redeem  the  curse,  relieve  the  pain, 

The  great  world’s  misery  heal  again. 

So  was  it  echoed  on  from  tongue  to  tongue.’ 

‘  And  then  ?’  I  asked.  She  answered,  ‘  as  a  star 
Glad  seers  saw  and  hailed  me  from  afar. 

And  suddenly  a  glory  was  revealed 
To  simple  shepherds  in  the  field, 

Who  saw  a  light  in  Heaven,  and  lo  ! 

With  angel-forms  the  dark  was  all  aglow, 

While  through  the  spheres  a  sacred  music  rung  r 
“  Peace  and  goodwill !”  O  blessed  word  ! 

“  To  you  is  born  a  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord.” 

More  strong  than  blood, 

That  tie  of  brotherhood  ! 

“  Goodwill  and  peace  !”  To  all  the  promise  sung.’ 

‘‘And  now?”  I  asked.  Noanswer!  “Now?”  Shetumecf* 
And  all  her  cheek  one  fire  of  anger  burned. 

“  Listen,”  she  cried.  I  heard  a  distant  roar, 

Like  starving  outcasts  on  a  hungry  shore. 

Rise  from  a  mighty  city  evermore. 

And  then  anon,  piercing  that  outer  din, 

Rose  up  the  shriek  of  women  mad  with  gin, 

And  hollow  laugh  of  girls  who  sold  their  siD. 

And  as  with  age,  gaunt  on  its  mother’s  knee. 

The  habe  cried  out  for  bread,  no  bread  had  she. 

“  Listen  again  !”  she  cried  ;  and  then,  hard  by, 

The  rich  man’s  music  drowned  that  “  bitter  cry,”' 

And  harp  and  viol  charmed  the  wintry  sky. 

0  Christ,  eternal  Brother, 

Once  more  this  day  is  thine  ; 

Once  more  to  one  another 
Our  stony  hearts  incline. 

Peace  and  goodwill !  And  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  we  learnt  of  Thee, — 

This  splendour  to  despair  allied, — 

A  palace  here,  there,  at  its  side, 

Those  dens  of  misery  ? 

Oh  !  rather  come  the  shocks  that  nations  feel  l 
Come,  Revolution,  with  the  armed  heel! 

Come,  Attila,  with  all  thy  Vandal  crew. 

Tread  into  dust  our  gold  ! 

Respect  not  aught  that’s  old ! 

Cast  in  a  nobler  mould, 

Our  State  renew  ! 

I  turned,  and  looked  to  Truth,  but  Truth  had  fled. 

Only  there  lingered  on  a  voice,  that  said, 

Sad- echoing  still : 

How  little  yet  ye  know  the  word 
On  that  first  dawn  of  Christmas  heard, 

The  only  power  to  right  the  wrong, 

To  fire  the  cold,  and  tame  the  strong, 

The  grand,  old,  glorious  angel-song, 

“  Peace  and  goodwill.” 

Christmas  Cay.  A.  G.  B„ 


ART. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  OIL  COLOURS, 
[second  notice.] 

In  our  first  article  upon  this  Gallery,  we  only  spoke  generally  of 
the  character  of  the  exhibition  ;  in  this,  we  propose  to  note  in 
detail  a  few  of  the  principal  pictures. 

On  the  first  wall  of  the  West  Gallery  hang  two  small  pictures 
which  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion — the  “  Black  Diamonds,”  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie ;  and  the 
“  Waves  Breaking  by  Moonlight,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.  These1 
works  form  a  curious  contrast  in  nearly  every  respect  but  that 
of  merit.  Mr.  Severn’s  is  refined,  dignified,  and  almost  solemn 
in  its  general  effect ;  abstracted  from  all  trace  of  human  toil  aud 
human  emotion,  and  simply  literally  reproductive  of  a  very 
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beautiful  natural  effect.  Mr.  Wyllie's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
picture  of  a  string  of  dirty  coal  barges,  seen  on  a  crowded  part 
of  “  the  River,”  under  a  bright  light,  and  with  all  the  bustle  and 
toil  of  the  Thames  surrounding  them.  All  honour  to  him,  that 
he  has  found  beauty  as  intense  as  that  of  the  soft  moonlight, 
and  the  “  broken  spirit  of  the  wave,”  in  the  rough  unwieldy 
bows  of  his  coal  barges,  and  the  muddy  water  of  his  river.  If 
we  go  to  Mr.  Severn,  as  we  may  go  with  all  confidence  in  this 
picture,  to  learn  how  the  water  has  tumbled  upon  the  shore 
since  the  first  moonlight  fell  upon  die  waves,  so  we  may  go  to 
Mr.  Wyllie  to  learn  how,  in  the  year  of  grace  1883,  the  barges 
and  the  bargees  looked  upon  our  national  river.  The  life  of 
nature  and  the  life  of  man  are  represented  in  these  pictures,  and 
represented  truly.  One  remark  we  must  make  here,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Severn.  He  has  been  accused  (we  happened  by  chance 
to  see  the  statement)  in  one  of  our  most  well-known  evening  con¬ 
temporaries  of  having  “  too  evidently  painted  this  picture  from  a 
photograph.”  Nothing,  we  will  venture  to  say,  could  be  more 
unjust  than  such  an  accusation.  The  chief  beauties  of  the 
work  depend  entirely  upon  subtleties  of  colour,  as  seen  under 
moonlight,  for  which  a  photograph  would  be  absolutely  useless, 
and  it  is  excessively  doubtful  whether  a  photograph  could 
have  helped  the  artist  in  any  portion  of  the  picture.  The  truth 
does  not  lie  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Severn,  greatly  influenced  as 
his  work  has  been  by  Mr.  Ruskin’s  teaching,  is  an  unwearied 
student  of  Nature ;  and  he  has  studied  breaking  waves  especially, 
so  fully  and  so  sympathetically,  that  he  knows  their  features  as 
a  youngster  knows  the  face  of  his  sweetheart,  truly  and 
minutely,  and  yet  through  a  veil  of  fancy  and  a  glow  of  feel¬ 
ing.  As  a  little  bit  of  technical  criticism,  perhaps  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  drawing  attention  to  the  magnificent  artistic 
•dexterity  with  which  Mr.  Wyllie  has  treated  the  “  black 
diamonds  ”  of  his  barges.  To  paint  a  long  string  of  laden  coal 
barges,  showing  the  contents  plainly,  without  making  the  picture 
•dull  in  effect,  false  in  colour,  or  exaggerated  in  light  and  shade, 
is  a  real  artistic  triumph.  Mr.  Wyllie  has  done  it  with  an 
amount  of  brilliant  ease  such  as  perhaps  can  only  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  painter,  but  the  truth  of  the  work  and  the  interest 
of  the  picture  lie  open  to  every  one  who  knows  the  scene,  and 
feels  a  little  interest  in  this  side  of  English  life. 

Close  to  these  there  are  two  pictures,  of  “Roses”  and 
““Poppies,”  by  Mr.  Fantin,  of  which  we  said  incidentally 
in  our  last  article  a  harsh,  though,  we  fully  believe,  a 
true  word.  We  would  add  here  that  they  are,  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  inner  feeling  of  the  painting,  most  splendid 
pieces  of  work.  In  artistic  skill  they  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  are  to  any  other  life  in  this  exhibition  as 
wine  to  water.  The  artist  has  not  quite  got  at  the  quietness  of 
the  life  of  flowers,  and  has  endued  them  a  little  with  what  we  hold 
to  be  alien  to  their  nature';  but  if  he  does  not  see  them  fully,  he  does 
see  them  strongly  and  truly,  and  what  he  sees,  he  can  paint  to  an 
extent  which  comes  very  near  to  perfection. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  three  fine  pieces  of  artists’ 
work.  Let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  a  kind  of  work  which 
is  opposed  in  character  to  these,  and  which,  by  its  pre- 
walence  in  this  exhibition  (and  in  nearly  all  English  ex¬ 
hibitions)  goes  far  towards  swamping  the  better  style. 
“ Wanting!  a  name  for  this  holiday  number  of  the  Graphic 
style  of  art,”  which  gives  us  dressed-up  children  and 
•  dressed-up  sentiment,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  of  a 
young  ladies’  school,  the  social  and  emotional  stand-point  of  an 
Oxford- Street  dressmaker, — pictures  in  which  a  dog  or  a  cat  is 
introduced,  and  combined  with  silk  stockings  and  dress- 
improvers,  till  the  poor  beast  loses  all  its  beasthood,  and  with 
it  all  its  beauty,  and  becomes  a  mere  toy-thing  of  fur  or  hide, 
playing  a  sham  human  part  in  a  sham  human  comedy.  One 
instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  a  hundred,  and  no  in¬ 
stance  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Burton  Barber’s  “  Coaxing  is 
Better  than  Scratching.”  A  table-cloth  and  a  wicker-work  chair, 
partly  seen,  form  the  surroundings  of  this  precious  work,  wherein 
a  child  of  nine  or  ten,  dressed  up  to  the  nines  in  white  frock 
and  blue  sash,  and  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  rosettes, 
is  poised  against  the  edge  of  a  table,  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five,  whilst  a  cat  rubs  its  head  against  her  arm. 
The  whole  picture  is  painted  with  great  clearness  and  dexterity, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  bought,  if  it  is  not  bought  already,  by 
one  of  the  illustrated  papers,  to  reproduce  as  a  “  coloured 
plate and  there  are  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  in  this  gallery,  of 
a  similar  nature.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  by  any  reader 
who  cares  for  pictures,  that  in  work  of  this  kind  the  public  not 


only  get  bad  art  and  sham  feeling,  but  they  get,  almost  inevitably, 
a  vulgarity  of  treatment  which  is  beyond  description.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  nothing  could  be  more 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  childhood,  nothing  more  intrinsically  and 
detestably  vulgar,  than  these  combinations  of  canine  and  feline 
life,  with  millinery  and  childhood.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  wide-spread  painting  of  these  pictures,  which  have 
increased  in  number  enormously  during  the  last  ten  years,  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  encouragement  which  is  afforded 
to  the  artists  by  the  proprietors,  or  rather,  the  managers,  of  the 
illustrated  papers.  It  is  sad  to  see  that  one  of  the  greatest 
living  English  animal  painters  has  been  of  late  seduced  into 
prostituting  his  art  to  this  purpose  ;  and  who  can  wonder  that 
lesser  men  follow, — 

“  When  Astur  clears  the  way.” 

Let  us  talk  of  pleasanter  things.  If  Mr.  Wyllie’s  and  Mr. 
Severn’s  pictures  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  in  the 
exhibition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasantest  is  Mr.  F. 
D.  Millet’s  picture,  called  simply,  “  The  Window  Seat.”  This 
is  a  woman  in  a  white  gown,  sitting  sewing,  against  a  white- 
curtained  window.  The  picture  is  absolutely  perfect  in  its  quiet 
refinement  of  feeling,  its  sense  of  placid,  decent  life,  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  home  and  peace.  It  has,  too,  another  quality, 
slightly  more  subtle,  which  grows  slowly  into  distinctness. 
This  is  a  certain  quaint  grace  and  refinement  of  its  own, 
something  which  separates  it  from  the  slightly  heavy, 
prosaic  goodness  of  the  English  character,  and  imparts  a 
touch  of  gaiety  to  its  virtue,  and  liveliness  to  its  repose.  The 
woman  is  sewing,  but  we  feel  that  she  has  not  sewn  for  ever, 
that  it  is  not  impossible  she  will  leave  off,  and  with  her  work 
put  away  her  cares  of  the  household.  A  delightful  picture, 
thoroughly  well  painted,  unaffected,  and  graceful.  We  heartily 
congratulate  the  young  American  artist  upon  a  genuine  success, 
none  the  less  real  because  its  subject  is  so  comparatively  trivial. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  say  hard  words  of  a  man  who  has 
done  good  work,  and  who  still  possesses  great  ability ;  but  in 
truth  there  is  no  more  irritating  sight  in  this  exhibition  than 
the  two  figure  subjects  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory  sends.  One  is 
a  little  girl  picking  caterpillars  off  some  rhubarb-leaves ;  the 
other,  a  little  girl  resting  in  a  chair  with  a  palette  in  her  hand. 
Both  are  trivial,  uninteresting,  and  vulgar,  of  no  conceivable 
interest  to  any  one,  except  what  must  come  from  the  spectacle 
of  an  artist  of  great  power  lowering  his  abilities  to  the  level  of 
vulgar  common-place.  Here  and  there,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
colour  of  “  Caterpillars,”  the  old,  artistic  power  of  the  painter 
shines  out ;  but  it  only  makes  more  dreary  in  its  light,  the  lack 
of  meaning,  the  lack  of  beauty,  the  lack  of  feeling,  grace,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  gentilesse  which  accompanies  it.  As  the  present 
writer  was,  perhaps,  the  first  in  England  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Gregory’s  great  powers,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  is  at 
the  present  time  wilfully 

“  Spoiling  the  heritage  in  his  gift,” 
and  doing  work  of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  George  Clausen  has  a  large  and  successful  picture  in  this 
Gallery,  called  “Day-Dreams,”  an  old  and  a  young  peasant- 
woman  sitting  under  a  tree  in  a  hay-field.  The  old  woman  is 
sleeping,  the  young  one  dreaming.  The  picture  is  full  of  artistic 
ability, — it  is  delicate  in  its  grey  colouring,  true  in  its  out-of- 
door  effect,  and  the  subject  is  skilfully  treated.  But  we  cannot 
notice  this  work  on  its  merits  without  saying  that  it  is,  in 
colour  and  manner,  a  most  manifest  and  rrnmistakeable  copy 
of  the  painting  of  M.  Bastien  Lepage.  It  is  so  like  indeed, 
that  were  it  not  a  little  less  delicate  in  colour  and  vigorous  in 
conception,  it  might  pass  as  one  of  the  last-mentioned  artist’s 
works.  This  is  not  a  trivial  or  an  accidental  resemblance,  which 
might  be  unconscious  or  accidental,  but  it  is  a  deliberate  adop¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Clausen  of  the  style  of  the  young  French  painter, 
and  we  regret  to  say  that  so  clever  an  artist  should  be  willing  to 
sink  his  own  individuality  so  completely. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  several  times  of  Mr.  Henry 
Woods’  work,  and  to  remark  upon  its  rather  trivial  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Venice  and  Venetian  life,  but  we  must  say  that 
his  small  work  in  this  exhibition  (about  a  third  of  his  usual 
size),  entitled,  “The  Market  of  the  Rialto,”  is  one  of  the  most 
fresh  and  spirited  bits  of  street  painting  which  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  larger  pictures, 
and  the  slight  element  of  coarseness .  which  is  to  be  found  in 
them  is  absent  from  the  smaller  work.  A  very  good  piece  of 
work  this,  as  good  of  its  kind  as  anything  in  the  exhibition* 
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and  especially  to  be  noticed  for  its  brilliance  of  colour,  and  what 
we  may,  perhaps,  call  the  free  minuteness  of  its  painting. 

There  are  two  large  landscapes  which  must  be  mentioned, 
though  we  have  little  space  to  do  much  more  than  mention  them. 
Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle’s  river  scene,  entitled,  “  Opening  Day,”  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons’,  “  The  Daylight  Dies.”  The  first  is  fine 
in  its  rendering  of  the  reeds  and  river;  but  the  sty  is  coarsely 
painted,  and  lacks  all  tenderness  and  beauty  of  colour.  The 
second  is  a  far  finer  piece  of  work,  but  is  not  quite  free  from 
that  suspicion  of  heaviness  and  that  lack  of  interest  which  are 
apt  to  attach  to  Mr.  Parsons’  work.  This  is  a  picture  which  is 
the  work  of  a  thorough  artist  and  a  thorough  painter,  but  it  is 
a  little  heavy,  and  more  than  a  little  unsympathetic.  But  the 
manner  is  fine,  and  it  is  notable  that  it  is  almost  the  only 
picture  in  the  Gallery  which  aims  at  reproducing  a  landscape 
with  any  grandeur  of  composition.  Those  who  care  to  see  the 
difference  between  really  fine  painting  and  work  of  lesser  quality, 
should  look  at  the  painting  of  the  grass  and  reeds  and  brambles 
in  Mr.  Parsons’  foreground,  and  then  at  the  brush  work  of  Mr. 
Halswelle’s  large  picture. 

Mr.  Caton  Woodville  has  a  clever,  Oriental,  sketchy  picture  of 
a  fight  at  a  ford  (in  Egypt),  full  of  his  spirited  drawing  and 
vigour,  and  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  milk-and-water  subjects 
of  the  surrounding  pictures.  Mr.  Dampier  May,  a  young 
artist,  has  a  rather  good  picture  of  a  girl  in  brown,  walking 
along  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  quiet  and  unaffected.  There 

is  a  good  Tadema,  an  indifferent  Long,  and  a  fair  Riviere. 
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LORD  LYTTON’S  LIFE* 


These  two  goodly  octavo  volumes  bring  the  late  Lord  Lytton’s 
j  life  down  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  At  this  rate,  the  work  can 
hardly  be  completed  in  less  space  than  some  half-dozen  more 
j  volumes.  Surely  this  is  a  mistake,  not  less  in  the  interest  of 
the  subject  than  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  “  The  unpublished 
manuscripts  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  father,”  says  the  bio¬ 
grapher  “  (in  addition  to  his  private  correspondence  and  note¬ 
books),  consist  of  several  dramas,  completely  finished ;  an 
entire  volume  of  his  History  of  Athens,  never  published ;  a  few 
!  sketches,  made  for  some  other  historical  works  ;  and  an  immense 
number  of  unfinished  novels,  plays,  poems,  and  essays.”  These, 
,j  or  a  selection  from  them,  the  biographer  intends,  as  we  gather 
from  his  title-page  and  preface,  to  weave  into  the  record 
of  his  father’s  life,  as  he  has  done  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  is  filled  with  some  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton’s  unfinished  novels.  The  effect  on  the  ordinary 
|  reader  is  to  distract  his  attention,  and  leave  him,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  biography,  with  a  confused  impression  of  the 
I  subject  of  it.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  separate  the 
1  “  Life  ”  from  the  “  Remains  ”P  We  trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  for  Lord  Lytton  to  adopt  the  plan  we  recommend.  It  is 
probable  that  he  would  thereby  diminish  the  number  of  those 
|  who  would  read  the  “  Remains,” — and  so  much  the  better,  for 
;  the  publication  of  unfinished  “  Remains  ”  by  so  prolific  a  writer 
as  Lord  Lytton  is  a  mistake, — but  he  would  find  his  com- 
I  pensation  in  the  largely  increased  number  of  the  readers  of  the 
[jj  “Life.” 

Barring  the  plan  of  his  work,  we  have  but  little  fault  to  find 
with  Lord  Lytton’s  execution  of  it,  so  far.  Contrary  to  what 
;  might  be  inferred  from  some  public  notices  of  the  book,  his 
treatment  of  the  delicate  question  of  his  parents’  married  life 
is  in  excellent  taste.  Not  equally  in  good-taste,  let  alone 
:  prudence,  are  political  innuendos  like  the  following  (of  which, 
if  however,  there  are  but  few).  During  his  undergraduate  career 
!  at  Cambridge  the  late  Lord  Lytton  drew  up  a  scheme  for  a 
History  of  the  British  Public,  which,  for  a  youth  of  twenty-one, 
is  certainly  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  its 
views,  and  the  extent  of  Bulwer’s  reading.  In  this  scheme 
;  Ireland  has  a  place,  and  young  Bulwer’s  panacea  was,  in  brief, 
to  leave  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  alone  ;  “  put  poli¬ 
tical  questions  at  rest  for  a  while “  let  the  Church  sleep 
but  “  provide  employment  that  brings  profitable  returns.”  Let 
the  Government  “  purchase  lands,”  “  or  encourage  companies  for 
that  purpose  on  a  large  scale  and  in  every  district.”  In  short, 
make  Ireland  a  garden  of  Eden,  by  covering  its  soil  with  pros¬ 
perous  industries,  green  fields,  golden  harvests,  and  smiling 
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orchards  ;  and  then  “  you  can  tax  the  Irish  people  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Be  firm  in 
putting  down  crime.  Go  back  to  analogous  states  of  society. 
Divide  into  districts.  Make  each  district  responsible  for  the 
crimes  committed  in  it.”  Such  is  Bulwer’s  synopsis  of  the 
Irish  question  and  its  solution;  and  his  son’s  comment  is: — - 
“  Perhaps  some  readers  may  find  in  these  suggestions  of  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  more  indication  of  political  wisdom  than  is  yet 
generally  perceptible  in  the  latest  experiments  of  septu¬ 
agenarian  statesmanship  upon  the  government  of  Ireland.” 
So  far  as  the  undergraduate’s  crude  and  amiable  dream  was 
feasible,  it  had  ample  trial.  “  Put  political  questions  at  rest  for 
a  while.  Let  the  Church  sleep.”  This  was  written  in  1824,  and 
the  remedy  was  tried.  But  political  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
have  an  inconvenient  habit  of  awaking  out  of  sleep ;  and  so 
Tory  Governments  have  found  when  they  have  attempted  to 
govern  Ireland  by  the  method  of  coercion,  tempered  only  by 
lollipops  and  slumber.  Lord  Lytton  does  not  explain  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from  that  was  to  do  such  wonders  fon 
Ireland  while  the  Church  was  to  remain  established  and  the 
relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  unredressed.  Nor  does  he 
see  that  no  amount  of  pecuniary  bribes  can  ever  turn  injustice 
into  justice.  We  require  no  further  proof  of  the  present  Lord 
Lytton’s  incapacity  for  serious  statesmanship  than  his  approval 
of  a  policy  for  Ireland  which,  to  say  nothing  else,  would  still 
exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
It  was  under  a  Tory  Government  that  the  questions  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  of  Disestablishment,  of  the  Land 
League,  came  to  the  front  and  refused  to  sleep  any  longer. 
And  as  to  “  the  latest  experiments  of  septuagenarian  states¬ 
manship,”  it  certainly  has  had  as  large  a  measure  of  success 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to  Lord  Lytton’s  expressing 
his  opinion  on  any  political  question  that  comes  naturally  into 
his  way  in  his  account  of  his  father's  life,  provided  he  does  it  in- 
a  becoming  manner.  But  to  make  the  life  of  his  father  a 
vehicle  for  irrelevant  sneers  against  living  statesmen  is  a 
blunder  not  only  in  taste  but  in  tactics. 

The  perusal  of  Lord  Lytton’s  Life,  a  considerable  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting  part  of  which  is  autobiographical,  to  the 
point  at  which  these  volumes  have  left  it  gives  us  a  far  higher 
opinion  of  him  as  a  man  than  we  had  before.  His  son  seems  ter 
us  to  have  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise  neither  “  to  reduce  a 
single  feature  nor  suppress  a  single  incident  that  seems  to  me 
less  admirable  than  the  rest.”  The  biography  strikes  us  as  an- 
exceedingly  fair  one,  and  it  says  much  for  the  character  of  Bulwer 
(as  he  was  called  till  he  succeeded  to  his  mother’s  property),  that 
it  gains  more  than  it  loses  by  the  frankness  of  the  biographer. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  his  marriage  and  with  the- 
first  years  of  his  married  life  do  him  the  highest  honour,  and 
show  him  to  have  been,  then  at  least,  a  man  of  rare  inde¬ 
pendence  and  generosity  of  character.  At  the  age  of  seventeen- 
he  had  a  romantic  attachment,  which  he  cherished  for  life. 
While  at  school  at  Ealing  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  somewhat  his  senior.  The  feeling  was  mutual. 
But  the  young  lovers  knew  nothing  of  each  other’s  families, 
nor,  indeed,  of  each  other,  beyond  love-rambles  in  the  fields. 
The  young  lady  suddenly  ceased  to  meet  her  lover,  and  he' 
found  out  that  she  had  been  forced  by  her  father  into  an 
uncongenial  marriage,  from  which  death,  after  a  few  years, 
released  her, — a  victim,  as  Bulwer  believed,  of  disappointed 
love.  To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  glorified  this  girl 
as  a  kind  of  Beatrice,  whose  image  haunted  him  per¬ 
petually,  and  whom  he  loved  with  a  devotion  which  could 
never  be  given  to  another.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  life-long  attach¬ 
ment,  Bulwer  had  several  other  love-affairs  before  he  married. 
The  heroine  of  one  of  these  love-affairs  was  a  beautiful  young 
gipsy,  who  so  captivated  the  forlorn  lover  at  first  sight  that  he 
there  and  then  went  off  with  her  to  the  gipsy  camp,  where  he 
lived  for  some  days,  till  he  was  expelled,  much  against  his  will, 
through  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  gipsy  beaux.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  transient  amours  with  the  “  early 
sorrow  ”  at  the  loss  of  his  first  love,  a  sorrow  so  acute  and 
enduring  “  that  the  traces  of  it  were  never  wholly  effaced.”  Bufr 
Bulwer  himself,  in  an  essay  on  Constancy  (to  which  his  son- 
does  not  refer),  written  in  after-years,  maintains  the  thesis  that 
a  man  may  have  one  overmastering,  life-long  attachment,  yet  be 
capable  at  the  same  time  of  subordinate  attachments,  without 
detriment  to  the  purity  and  depth  of  the  first  love.  The  truth 
probably  is  that  “  his  nature,”  as  his  son  has  said,  “  was  so  con- 
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stituted  that  affection,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was  the  para¬ 
mount  condition  of  its  happiness.”  Accordingly,  he  flitted 
about  from  one  object  of  affection  to  another  till  he  was 
finally  caught,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  by  the  beautiful 
Irish  gild  who  became  his  wife.  Nothing  can  come  out  in  the 
further  development  of  Bulwer’s  character  that  can  efface 
the  true  generosity  of  his  conduct  in  the  very  trying  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  that  marriage.  His  mother,  who  had  an 
austere  standard  of  parental  obedience,  and  acted  it  out  in  her  own 
life,  doated  on  him.  Somewhat  unhappily  married  herself,  she 
had  but  little  to  do  with  the  bringing-up  of  her  two  eldest  sons. 
So  that  her  love  was  concentrated  on  her  youngest,  the  subject  of 
this  biography.  To  him  she  intended  to  leave  her  own  ancestral 
property  of  Knebwortli,  and  she  made  him  meanwhile  a  hand¬ 
some  allowance.  She  resented  therefore  his  falling  in  love 
without  consulting  her  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Wheeler,  and 
imperatively  forbade  the  further  prosecution  of  a  suit  to  which 
she  could  never  give  her  consent.  Bulwer’s  devotion  to  his 
mother  is  very  beautiful.  He  gave  her  a  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  never  marry  Miss  Wheeler  without  his  mother’s  con¬ 
sent,  and  went  abroad  in  the  hope  of  conquering  his  passion. 
But  various  circumstances  kept  it  alive,  not  the  least  in¬ 
fluential  being  his  mother’s  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  of  Miss 
Wheeler,  whose  home  was  an  unhappy  one.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  Bulwer  engaged  himself  to  Miss  Wheeler,  and  had 
consequently  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  his  mother’s  bitter  anger. 
She  held  him  to  his  promise  ;  and  the  series  of  letters  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  her  consent  to  his  marriage  are  models 
of  filial  devotion,  dignity,  and  chivalrous  honour.  He  broke  his 
promise  at  last,  married  without  his  mother’s  consent,  resigned 
the  allowance  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  from  her  bounty,  and 
betook  himself  with  his  beautiful  bride  to  a  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  slaved  with  his  pen  to  provide  an  income  for  his  house¬ 
hold  suitable  to  the  position  which  he  was  ambitious  to  occupy- 
He  wrote  not  only  novels,  but  worked  hard  as  a  writer  on  the 
Press,  turning  even  his  experiences  in  the  difficulties  of  making 
both  ends  meet  into  pecuniary  profit.  His  son  says  that  he  made 
at  this  time  an  income  of  about  £3,000  a  year.  He  made  various 
efforts  to  be  reconciled  to  his  mother,  but  without  success ;  and 
the  estrangement  lasted  for  some  years.  A  reconciliation  at  last 
took  place  between  son  and  mother;  but  Bulwer’s  wife  was  not 
included  in  the  amnesty.  This  consummation,  however,  was  at 
last  achieved,  but  only  to  be  interrupted  almostimmediately.  Mrs. 
Bulwer-Lytton  fancied  that  her  daughter-in-law  had  not  met  her 
first  advance  with  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  grateful  affection, 
and  she  wrote  to  Bulwer  to  complain  that  his  wife,  whom  she 
“  maintained,”  had  not  shown  herself  sufficiently  dutiful.  Bulwer 
resented  keenly  the  taunt  of  his  wife  being  “  maintained  ”  by 
his  mother,  and  replied  in  a  letter  full  of  pathetic  pride  and 
wounded  affection.  He  returned  to  his  mother  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  renewed  allowance,  and  declined  to  receive  any  more 
favours  of  the  kind  from  her.  His  son  says,  probably  with  truth, 
that  to  Mrs.  Bulwer-Lytton’s  injudicious  treatment  of  him  was 
probably  due,  in  no  small  degree,  the  eventual  wreck  of  Bulwer’s 
domestic  happiness.  It  is  clear  that  for  the  first  few  years  of 
his  married  life  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  wife  were 
of  the  most  affectionate  character.  But  the  incessant  drudgery 
of  daily  work  both  kept  him  away  from  the  society  of  his  wife, 
and  affected  him  with  “  an  irritability  which  sometimes  made 
him  absolutely  unapproachable.”  “  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of 
Edward  getting  better,”  said  his  wife,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  “  for  he  undertakes  a  degree  of  labour  that  positively,  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  no  three  persons  could  have  the  health  and  time 
to  achieve.  So  incessantly  is  he  occupied,  that  I  seldom  or  never 
see  him  till  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  for  five  minutes- 
And  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  tell  him  that  he  will  only  defeat  all 
the  objects  of  his  life,  by  attempting  more  than  he  can  compass. 
Poor  fellow !  my  remonstrances  only  irritate  him.”  Mrs. 
Bulwer,  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  her  son,  endured  those 
outbursts  of  temper  with  a  silent  gentleness  which  filled  her 
husband  with  remorse  when  the  fit  was  over ;  and  he  tried  to 
make  up  for  his  violence  by  costly  presents,  which  he  could  ill 
afford.  An  extract  from  one  of  Mrs.  Bulwer’s  own  letters 
corroborates  this.  “  The  little  rift  within  the  lute  ”  gradually 
widened,  till  the  music  became  wholly  and  for  ever  mute,  though 
we  see  only  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  catastrophe  in 
these  volumes.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  if  his  mother’s  harsh 
and  unwise  conduct  had  not  compelled  Bulwer  to  shatter  his 
nerves  by  too  hard  work,  he  and  his  wife  might  have  lived 
together  in  tolerable  happiness  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


i  — 

It  is  always  interesting  to  learn  the  methods  of  work  adopted 
by  successful  literary  men.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  let  us 
into  the  secret  of  his  method.  He  got  through  so  much  work 
by  composing  regularly  three  hours  every  day  before  breakfast. 
Bulwer  appears  to  have  set  himself  a  somewhat  similar  rule. 
In  addressing  a  boys’  school  in  the  year  1854,  he  said  : — 

“  A  man,  to  get  through  work  well,  must  not  overwork  himself ;  or 
if  he  do  too  much  to-day,  the  reaction  of  fatigue  will  come,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  do  too  little  to-morrow.  Now,  since  I  began  really 
and  earnestly  to  study,  which  was  not  till  after  I  had  left  college,  and 
was  actually  in  the  world,  I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  I  have  gone 
through  as  large  a  course  of  general  reading  as  most  men  of  my  time. 
I  have  travelled  much,  I  have  mixed  up  in  politics  and  in  the  various 
business  of  life,  and  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  published  somewhere 
about  sixty  volumes,  some  upon  subjects  requiring  much  special  re¬ 
search.  And  what  time  do  you  think,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  devoted 
to  study, — to  reading  and  writing  ?  Not  more  than  three  hours  a 
day,  and  when  Parliament  is  sitting  not  always  that.  But  then,  during 
those  hours,  I  have  given  my  whole  attention  to  what  I  was  about. 
Thus,  you  see,  it  does  not  require  so  very  much  time  at  a  stretch  to 
get  through  a  considerable  amount  of  brain-work;  but  it  requires 
application  regularly  and  daily  continued.” 

His  son,  however,  tells  us  that  “  this  account  demands  copious 
qualification.  The  historical  romance  of  Harold  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  less  than  a  month,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  my  father  was  engaged  upon  it  nearly  day  and  night  for 
more  than  three  weeks.  His  work  was  no  less  continuous  during 
the  composition  of  Lucretia  and  the  Caxtons,  Kenelm  Chillingly 
and  the  Parisians.”  We  have  already  quoted  Mrs.  Bulwer’s 
account  of  her  husband’s  incessant  toil.  These,  however,  were 
“  spurts  ”  in  a  more  equable  routine  of  literary  work.  Bulwer 
probably  meant  that  the  whole  of  his  composition  and  special 
preparation  would,  if  spread  over  his  literary  life,  occupy  about 
three  hours  a  day. 

Bulwer  gives  a  vivid  account  of  his  school  life  and  of  his  life 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  Macaulay,  Praed,  and  other  brilliant 
men  for  contemporaries.  He  was  successful  in  competition  for 
a  prize  poem,  and  was  among  the  leading  speakers  at  the 
Union,  but  did  not  otherwise  distinguish  himself  at  the 
University. 

Lord  Lytton  has  given  us  some  interesting  letters  between 
his  father  and  Mr.  Disraeli  when  they  were  both  young  authors, 
and  Bulwer’s  share  of  the  correspondence  is  certainly  the  more 
creditable.  His  literary  standing  was  at  that  time,  and  indeed 
always,  higher  than  Disraeli’s ;  and  he  gives  some  excellent 
advice,  with  great  kindness  and  tact,  to  his  more  youthful 
aspirant  to  fame.  “  I  would  have  you  write  a  book,”  he  says, 
“  not  only  to  succeed,  but  to  have  that  form  of  success  which 
will  hereafter  be  agreeable  to  yourself.”  “  You  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  do  justice  to  your  own  powers,  when  you  are  so  indulgent 
to  flippancies  !  Put  yourself  some  morning  in  a  bad  humour 
with  antithesis  and  Voltaire.”  “  The  flippancies  I  allude  to  are 
an  ornate  and  showy  effeminacy.”  And  he  gives  as  examples, 
— “  He  looked  like  a  Messiah,  and  took  wine,”  “  He  looked  up> 
not  to  the  sky,  but  the  ceiling.”  There  is  a  characteristic  letter 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  dated  from  Constantinople,  in  December, 
1830,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  Turkish  sympathies 
originated  in  his  boyhood,  and  really  belonged  to  the  Oriental 
cast  of  his  imagination  and  character  : — 

“  I  confess  to  you,”  he  says,  “  that  my  Turkish  prejudices  are  very 
much  confirmed  by  my  residence  in  Turkey.  The  life  of  this  people 
greatly  accords  with  my  taste,  which  is  naturally  somewhat  indolent 

and  melancholy . To  repose  on  voluptuous  ottomans,  and 

smoke  superb  pipes,  daily  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  a  bath  which 
requires  half-a-dozen  attendants  for  its  perfection  ;  to  court  the  air- 
in  a  carved  caique,  by  shores  which  are  a  perpetual  scene ;  and  to 
find  no  exertion  greater  than  a  canter  on  a  barb  ;  this  is,  I  think,  a 
far  more  sensible  life  than  all  the  bustle  of  clubs,  all  the  boring  o £ 
drawing-rooms,  and  all  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  our  political  contro¬ 
versies.  And  this,  I  assure  you,  is,  without  colouring  or  exaggeration, 
the  life  which  may  be  here  commanded.  A  life  accompanied  by  a 
thousand  sources  of  calm  enjoyment,  and  a  thousand  modes  of 
mellowed  pleasure,  which  it  would  weary  you  to  relate,  and  which  I 
leave  to  your  own  lively  imagination.’  ’ 

Circumstances  and  the  promptings  of  his  own  ambition  made 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  own  life  a  very  different  one  from  his  ideal ; 
but  it  was  to  the  ideal  that  he  clung  to  the  very  last  as 
the  most  desirable  mode  of  existence, — a  life  of  calm,  in¬ 
dolent  sybaritism,  environed  by  pomp  and  glitter.  For 
him,  the  Turkish  tobacco  would  have  lost  half  its  aroma 
had  its  smoke  been  inhaled  from  other  than  “superb  pipes*” 
and  the  bath  would  have  been  robbed  of  its  chief  luxury* 
but  for  the  showy  crowd  of  attendants.  That  this  genuine 
Oriental  should  have  become  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy  and 
squirearchy  of  England  i3  one  of  the  marvels  of  history.  A 
leader  of  the  English  democracy  he  never  was,  and  never  could 
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become;  and  the  Tories  have  never  made  a  greater  tactical 
blander  than  in  imagining  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  is  a  name 
to  conjure  with  under  a  household  franchise.  Bulwer’s  mind 
was  of  a  much  manlier  type,  and  his  generosity  towards  assail¬ 
ants  presents  a  further  striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
character.  With  true  Oriental  implacability,  Mr.  Disraeli 
treasured  and  nursed  his  wrongs  till  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  himself  on  his  assailant.  And  his  revenge  often  took 
a  form  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  confront  it.  Witness  his 
virulent  attack  on  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  Lothair,  and  on 
Thackeray  (long  after  his  death),  in  Endymion.  Bulwer  was 
assailed  by  Thackeray  and  others  somewhat  bitterly.  He 
winced  with  keen  sensitiveness  under  the  infliction,  and  retali¬ 
ated  occasionally,  in  a  manly  way,  with  his  face  to  his  foes. 
But  he  never  made  his  novels  the  vehicles  of  his  revenge  ;  and 
in  later  life  he  relieved  the  distress  of  several  of  his  assailants, 
both  out  of  his  private  purse  and  by  his  patronage  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  It  is  due  to  his  memory  also  to  say  that  larger 
experience  of  life  convinced  him  that  the  tendency  of  his  earlier 
works  of  fiction  was  unwholesome.  He  suppressed  one  of  them  ; 
and  his  later  novels,  with  all  their  faults  and  low  standard  of 
morals,  diffuse  a  much  healthier  atmosphere. 


“THICKER  THAN  WATER.”* 

Mu.  Payn  strikes  us,  in  his  character  of  novelist,  as  a  cross 
between  Wilkie  Collins  and  Walter  Besant.  He  has  the  love  of 
the  former  for  dark  and  grand  mysteries  and  for  persons  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  cleverness,  and  the  love  of  the  latter  for  large- 
hearted  generosity  on  a  great  scale.  But  then  he  has  none  of 
Wilkie  Collins’s  marvellous — we  might  almost  say  mathemati¬ 
cal — power  of  constructing  the  intricate  portions  of  his  tale,  and 
calculating  their  dimensions;  and  none  of  his  skill  in  fitting  and 
piecing  them  together  so  as  to  make  a  symmetrical  whole,  of  won¬ 
derful  unity  and  completeness.  Nor  do  we  detect,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ulterior  motive  of  genuine  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
which  turns  the  smile  of  amusement  at  the  generous  quixotism 
of  Besant  into  a  feeling  of  warm  admiration.  Mr.  Payn’s 
mysteries  have  nctliing  to  excite  the  imagination  or  to  defy  the 
inquisitiveness  of  the  reader,  as  Wilkie  Collins’s  have ;  and  his 
millions  are  not  so  spent  as  to  leave  the  world  brighter,  and 
1  happier,  and  purer,  as  Mr.  Besant’s  are.  For  these  very  reasons, 

I  however,  Mr.  Payn’s  stories  more  nearly  approach  tales  of  real 
life  than  those  of  the  purveyors  of  fiction  to  whom  we  have 
been  comparing  him.  But  though  Mr.  Payn,  especially  in  his 
humorous  tales,  often  gives  a  great  charm  to  the  real  side  of 
life,  he  has  not  succeeded,  in  the  novel  before  us,  in  reaching 
the  usual  standard  of  his  literary  work. 

Mr.  Beryl  Peyton  is  the  hero  of  this  novel — though  younger 
men  do  the  duty  for  him  of  falling  in  love  and  getting  into  and 
out  of  trouble — aud  we  cannot  at  all  echo  the  encomium  upon 
him  with  which  the  author  winds  up  his  third  volume: — “  Of 
all  the  persons  described  in  this  little  life-drama,  Beryl  Peyton 
will  live  longest  in  human  remembrance,  and,  in  my  poor  judg¬ 
ment,  with  all  his  faults,  will  deserve  to  live.”  In  our  poor 
judgment,  his  only  claim  to  have  lived  at  all  was  that,  doubtless, 
like  most  men  not  utterly  bad,  he  often  wished  to  do  right.  But 
few'men,  we  should  say,  were  ever  painted  who  spent  enormous 
!  wealth  so  extremely  injudiciously,  with  so  little  regard  to  any 
t  one’s  judgment  except  his  own,  such  profound  indifference  to  the 
wishes  and  pleadings  of  those  nearest  to  him,  such  violent  pre¬ 
judices,  obstinate  self-will,  or  vindictive  and  revengeful  passions. 
His  only  redeeming  point  is  a  blind  and  most  hasty  and  foolish  im¬ 
pulse  of  generosity ;  a  generosity  which  is  purely  selfish,  as  it  costs 
him  only  money,  of  which  he  has  infinitely  more  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with,  and  which  is  not  accompanied  by  any  denial 
of  personal  comfort,  or  any  attempt  to  add  that  kindness  of 
manner  to  his  gift  of  money  which  is  the  soul  of  all  true  charity. 
Very  luckily,  the  reader’s  feelings  are  not  outraged  by  this  brutal 
style  of  patronage,  since  the  recipients  of  it  are,  almost  without 
exception — thanks  to  Mr.  Beryl  Peyton’s  self-will  and  want  of 
judgment — undeserving  of  any  kindness  whatever,  and  we  can 
only  rejoice  in  their  successive  downfalls.  But  first  let  us  dis¬ 
pose  of  Mr.  Peyton.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  He 
is  old,  and  yet  his  strength  is  immense ;  he  is  the  sort  of  man 
we  meet  with,  not  unfrequently,  in  romance,  who  with  a  touch 
of  his  thumb  rolls  strong  fellows  in  the  gutter ;  he  has  been  all 
over  the  world  and  is  master  of  everybody’s  secret,  and  recog¬ 
nises  devoted  admirers  and  deadly  enemies  in  the  most  unex- 

*  “  Thicker  than  Water.”  By  James  Payn.  3vols.  Loudon :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 


pected  places  and  with  the  same  unmoved  self-possession.  He 
is  followed  by  an  assassiu  whose  wicked  schemes  he  has  frus¬ 
trated,  but  a  dumb  friend  is  behind  the  assassin;  and  the  latter 
finds  himself  first  in  a  deep  dock,  whence  there  is  no  escape,  and 
next  lying  huddled,  a  filthy  mass,  on  the  top  of  the  dock  wall, 
saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  grand  old  man.  Mr.  Beryl 
Peyton  is  eccentric,  as  well  as  strong  aud  merciful.  He  dines 
alone  at  the  annual  dinner  of  his  club,  where  the  rule  is  that 
covers  shall  be  laid  for  all  the  original  members,  whether  alive 
or  dead.  Mr.  Beryl  Peyton  takes  the  chair,  proposes  the 
toasts  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  sees  the  festive  mummery 
to  the  end  in  a  ghastly  silence  and  solitude.  He  fills  his  Hall 
in  Devonshire  with  needy  adventurers,  who  have  flattered  some 
or  other  of  his  weaknesses.  He  is  courteous  but  terrible  to  his 
wife,  and  finally  allows  a  vindictive  hatred  to  the  dead  to  lead 
him  to  do  gross  and  most  unnatural  injustice  to  the  innocent 
living.  We  cannot,  therefore,  endorse  the  author’s  estimate  of 
his  principal  character.  That  he  is  often  generous  and  some¬ 
times  tender,  is  true,  but  these  qualities  are  called  out  by  impulse 
only,  and  exercised  without  principle. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  this  story, — which  may  be  said 
to  have  inaugurated  Longman’s  new  magazine, — none  are 
favourites  with  us,  and  there  is  a  want  of  the  element  of 
domestic  interest,  which  we  have  so  often  enjoyed  in  Mr.  Payn’s 
stories.  Here  is  no  home, — neither  in  the  Great  Devonshire 
Hall,  crowded  with  adventurous  sycophants,  nor  in  the  rich, 
three-times-married  Mrs.  Beckett’s  Park-Lane  reception-rooms, 
nor  in  Mrs.  Tidman’s  boarding  establishment,  nor  in  the  Widow 
Sotheran’s  melancholy  cottage.  There  is  much  able  and  amusing 
caricature,  but  little  nature  ;  Charlie  Sotheran  alone  strikes  us 
as  at  once  pleasant  and  natural,  and  he  does  not  play  a  very 
conspicuous  part.  Mrs.  Beryl  and  Mrs.  Sotheran  are  too  feebly 
amiable  to  gain  our  interest  or  respect;  Mrs.  Beckett  too 
vulgar — not  to  say  worse — though  her  passion  for  young 
Dornay,  and  her  schemes  for  gratifying  it,  are  sketched  with 
force  and  some  humour ;  aud  of  the  Dornays,  the  elder  is  too 
thoroughly,  and  the  younger  too  feebly,  bad.  There  remain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tidman  and  the  occupants  of  their  boarding¬ 
house,  and,  if  we  did  not  know  our  Dickens  so  well,  we  should  be 
even  more  amused  than  we  are  with  Mrs.  Tidman’s  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  higher  life  from  which  she  has  sunk,  of  the 
customs  of  Slopton  Manor-house,  and  especially  of  the  gloves 
which  her  aunt,  Lady  Theresa  Blenkinhouse,  always  wore,  even 
at  breakfast  and  in  hot  weather — and  of  the  five  hundred  slaves 
which  her  grandfather  had  owned — “  not  in  livery,  it  is  true,  far 
from  it — but  all  devoted  to  his  sovereign  will.”  Her  airs  and 
graces,  her  snubbings  of  any  guests  who  contradict  her,  and  the 
very  cheerful  and  contented  but  abject  bondage  in  which  she 
keeps  her  useful  husband,  remind  us  very  pleasantly  of  many  of 
Dickens's  very  silly  but  very  amusing  women.  Miss  Julia — one  of 
her  lodgers — is  even  more  than  amusing, — pathetic  in  her  feeble¬ 
ness  and  in  her  fear  of  her  elder  sister,  who  sternly  represses 
her  aspiration  to  be  a  poet.  But  our  heroine  is  the  lodger  of 
most  interest,  and  we  wish  we  could  feel  as  deep  a  devotion  to 
her  as  we  like  to  do  to  heroines  of  fiction.  Unfortunately,  the 
passion  of  her  heart  does  not  at  all  approve  itself  either  to  our 
taste  or  judgment,  and  perhaps  prejudices  us  against  her;  and 
her  vigorous  independence  of  action  and  introduction  of  the 
type-writing  machine,  by  which  she  is  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
quench  the  little  remnant  of  chivalric  interest  which,  in  the 
outset,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  in  her  fate.  We  see  that  she  is 
more  able  to  take  care  of  herself  than  she  is  to  fascinate  and 
subdue  us.  As  in  all  Mr.  Payn’s  books,  there  is  humour,  and 
power,  and  some  originality,  in  Thicker  than  Water ;  but  its  plot 
is  far-fetched,  its  dramatis  persona}  unusually  wanting  in  in¬ 
dividual  interest  and  in  some  instances  sketched  with  grotesque 
extravagance,  and  its  denouement  only  saved  by  an  accident 
from  shocking  deeply  our  sense  of  justice. 


THE  BLACK  PRINCE* 

Considering  the  eager  interest  with  which  contemporary  records 
of  English  history  have  heen  searched  of  late,  it  is  strange  that 
the  task  of  translating  Chandos  Herald’s  metrical  chronicle  of 
The  Life  and  Feats  of  Arms  of  the  Black  Prince  should  have 
been  left  to  the  skill  of  a  foreign  writer.  That  it  has  been  so  is 

*  he  Prince  Noir:  Poeme  du  Hera ut  d’Armes  Chandos.  Texte  Critique,  suivi  de 
Notes  par  Francisque  Michel,  Correspondant  de  l’lnstitut  de  France,  &c. 
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probably  to  our  advantage,  for  M.  Francisque  Michel's  scholar¬ 
ship  and  mastery  of  both  the  English  and  French  language 
enables  him  to  give  us  a  well-nigh  faultless  edition  of  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  text,  and  a  rendering  in  modern  English  that 
only  an  adept  in  mediaeval  literature  could  have  produced. 
Just  as  no  student  of  Chaucer  should  be  ignorant  of  Anglo- 
Norman  French,  so  the  annotator  of  Chandos  Herald  cannot  do 
his  work  without  familiar  knowledge  of  the  tongue  used  in 
Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  where  Edward  and  his  Court  were 
more  at  home  than  in  England.  The  greater  part  of 
the  preface  to  this  beautiful  book  is  reprinted  from  a 
previous  edition  of  the  manuscript  by  the  late  Rev.  H. 
O.  Coxe,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  for  the  It  ox- 
burgh  e  Club,  but  M.  Michel  takes  credit  for  a  complete  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  text,  unattempted  before ;  for  what  was 
unintelligible  in  French,  and  therefore,  of  course,  untranslat¬ 
able,  he  has  substituted  locutions  current  at  the  probable  date 
of  the  chronicle.  None  but  a  finished  scholar,  such  as  is  M. 
Michel,  would  have  had  the  courage  to  do  this,  and  perhaps 
from  no  one  else  should  we  have  readily  accepted  such  emenda¬ 
tions.  As  it  is,  he  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  and  char¬ 
acteristic  fragment  of  history,  enriched  with  notes  that  ought  to 
have  rare  value  for  those  who  claim  descent  from  the  governing 
class  of  the  time,  and  which  also  interest  the  student  who  would 
try  to  comprehend  the  temper  and  the  social  ties  of  the  men 
who  still  so  largely  influence  us,  and  remain  like  basaltic  reefs 
in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  revolution.  The  ideas  which  still 
give  a  sub-sacred  flavour  to  the  pages  of  Burke  and 
Debrett  were  in  full  force  when  the  Black  Prince  and  his 
fellow-knights  of  the  Garter  rivalled  those  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  in  Roncesvalles  itself  revived  the  fame  of  Roland  and  Oliver. 
No  doubt,  by  his  profession,  Chandos  Herald  was  inclined  to 
dwell  on  the  heroic  aspect  of  the  warfai'e  in  which  he  played 
himself  so  constant  a  part.  Yet,  though  attached  to  the 
accomplished  Sir  John  Chandos,  he  is  so  austerely  reticent  in 
style,  and  so  resolved  to  resemble  in  nothing  the  minstrels  and 
jongleurs  of  camp  and  court,  that  we  must  needs  accept  his 
relation  as  accurate,  though  maintained  at  a  hyperchivalrous 
level.  Two-thirds  of  it  are  devoted  to  Edward’s  Spanish  cam¬ 
paign,  of  which  Chandos  was  an  eye-witness  ;  and  that  Froissart 
esteemed  him  perfectly  authentic  we  know  by  his  occasional 
reference  to  Chandos  le  Heraut,  from  whom,  it  would  seem,  the 
great  chronicler  obtained  much  of  his  minute  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Black  Prince’s  affairs.  All  the  more  perplexity  do  we  feel 
as  we  enter  this  atmosphere  of  rarified  Quixotism.  We  touch  real 
history,  we  know  too  much  of  Edward’s  environment  to  relegate 
him  to  mythic  regions.  Sir  John  Chandos,  “  the  most  illustrious 
knight  in  the  world,”  according  to  his  contemporary,  the  great 
Duguesclin,  Sir  James  Audley,  even  Sir  William  Felton,  might 
have  ridden  in  Chaucer's  company  with  the  shrewd  host  of  the 
Tabard  ;  in  these  pages  they  stand  out  without  a  hint,  even  such 
as  Froissart  gives,  of  the  earth  on  which  they  rode.  But  though 
at  some  cost  of  imagination,  it  is  not  amiss  to  link  together  with 
what  sympathy  we  can  these  strong  men  intoxicated  by  the  feudal 
idea  and  the  Jacques  Bonhommes,  therank  andfileof  theEuropean 
struggle  towards  its  national  crystallisation.  Dry  and  severe  as 
is  this  poem,  it  tells  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  “  rimes  et  Livrcs  rimes,”  which  “n’ataindent 
en  riens  la  vraie  mat'ere,”  and  which  did  so  much  to  corrupt  the 
knightly  idea.  Except  on  what  may  be  called  official  occasions, 
Chandos  tells  of  no  emotions  softer  than  those  of  the  battle¬ 
field.  He  is  silent  about  the  Dulcineas  of  his  heroes,  as  is  the 
Song  of  Boland.  He  denies  us  the  gossip  which  makes  Frois¬ 
sart  still  amusing,  while  wives  of  Bath,  millers,  and  reeves 
were  sternly  excluded  from  his  mirror,  where  “  chivalers  ”  are 
glassed,  and  of  which  the  Black  Prince  is  ever  the  centre,— 

“  La  parfite  racine 
Be  tout  honnonr  et  noblete, 

De  sens,  valour  et  largite.” 

He  lays  great  stress  on  individual  action,  and  mentions  the 
rescue  of  Edward  III.  at  Crecy  by  his  valiant  son,  then  only 
sixteen  years  old,  of  which  Froissart  says  nothing.  He  gives  a 
busier  part  to  Cardinal  Jalleyrand,  who  tried  to  avert  the  battle 
of  Poitiers.  He  relates  the  proposal  of  the  French  knight, 
Geoffroy  de  Chargny,  that  a  hundred  men  from  either  army 
should  there  decide  the  French  and  English  quarrel  by  combat. 
The  domestic  and  even  the  political  details  of  his  hero’s  career  are 
indifferent  to  the  Herald,  who  cares  little  for  local  colour,  and 
never  suffers  his  Prince  to  come  down  from  the  somewhat 
arid  heights  of  exalted  chivalry.  The  beautiful  Countess  of 


Kent,  whom  Edward  married  without  his  father’s  consent,  is  but 
the  conventional  consort,  who  enhances  by  her  grief  the  reader’s 
sense  of  her  lord’s  danger  when  he  starts  for  his  knight-errantry 
in  behalf  of  Kiug  Pedro  the  Cruel,  though  the  simple  narrative 
remains  touching  almost  in  spite  of  the  austere  chronicler  : — 

“Very  kindly,  tlien,  did  they  embrace,  and  took  leave  with  kisses. 
Then  might  you  see  dames  in  tears  and  damsels  to  grieve  ;  the  one 
wept  for  her  lover,  and  the  other  also  for  her  husband.  The  Princess 
suffered  such  grief,  being  then  great  with  child,  that  from  sorrow  she 
was  delivered,  and  brought  forth  a  lovely  son,  who  was  named 
Richard,  at  which  all  were  much  rejoiced  ;  and  the  Prince,  so  God 
help  me,  was  also  right  glad  at  heart ;  and  it  was  commonly  said, 

‘  See  here  a  right  good  beginning.’  ” 

Tlie  Herald  devotes  two-thirds  of  his  pioem  to  the  third  and 
least  admirable  of  the  Black  Prince’s  military  expeditions, 
partly,  as  it  would  seem,  because  in  the  defiles  of  Navarre  and 
in  the  twilight  land  of  Spain,  the  home  of  Moors  and  magicians, 
war  assumed  its  most  romantic  shape.  We  marvel  at  the  con¬ 
ception  of  loyal  duty  and  fidelity  which  brought  the  noble 
Prince  to  side  with  the  Nero  of  Castille,  a  King  deposed  by  his 
people,  and  as  mean  and  false  as  his  illegitimate  brother,  Don 
Henry,  who  was  chosen  in  his  place,  was  generous  and  beloved. 
Scarcely  a  word  escapes  Chandos  of  the  sufferings  he  must 
have  endured,  in  common  with  his  lord,  during  the  Pyrenean 
marches,  though  he  breaks  forth  once  in  remembrance  of  one 
fourteenth  day  of  February  when  the  vanguard  struggled, 
“  outre  les  portz,  a  la  noumbre  de  x.  mille  chivalx,  oue  graund 
peyne  et  durete,  et  les  gentz  se  logerent  dedeinz  Navarre.’' 
Chandos  allows  no  complaint  of  the  free  companies  who  ravaged 
Europe,  whenever  they  were  not  absorbed  by  king  or  prince  in 
legitimate  war,  nor  does  he  hint  at  the  cruelties  of  Limoges. 
To  men  who  were  prus  and  hardi,  and  who  kept  their 
obligations  as  knights,  all  was  forgiven.  But  to  keep  his 
obligations  means  much  for  a  man,  and  doubtless  from  these 
founder  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  their  French  and  Spanish 
peers  have  come  the  high  estimate  of  personal  honour  and 
responsibility  which  have  given  European  leaders  their  place  in 
the  world’s  progress.  The  personal  prowess  of  Edward  and  his 
associates,  attempered  to  the  finest  grain  by  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
surpassed  that  of  the  Homeric  and  Virgilian  heroes,  though  in 
one  or  two  incidents  it  overleaped  itself,  and,  as  in  Sir  William 
Felton’s  case,  who  rushed  among  the  Spaniards  to  certain  death, 
it  becomes  mere  Malayan  running  amuck.  A  jdeasanter  glimpse 
of  one  of  these  men  of  leading,  and,  in  his  case,  of  light,  is  when 
Sir  John  Chandos  was  created  a  banneret,  an  incident  related  by 
Froissart,  probably  from  the  Herald’s  report.  Both  the  armies 
of  Don  Henry  and  the  Prince  being  drawn  up,  and  eager  to 
fight  at  Najera  :  — 

“  Sir  John  Chandos  came  forthwith  to  the  Prince,  and  there 
brought  his  banner,  that  was  of  silk,  rich  and  costly,  and  said  right 
gently,  ‘  Sire,’  says  he,  ‘  so  God  have  mercy,  I  have  served  you  in 
time  past;  and  all  the  good  that  God  has  given  me  has  reached  me- 
through  you  ;  and  yon  well  know  that  I  am  entirely  yours,  and  always 
shall  be ;  and  if  the  place  and  time  suit  you,  that  I  might  be  a  banneret, 
I  have  enough  of  my  own  to  serve  the  master  that  God  has  given  me  j 
now  do  your  pleasure,  see,  I  present  it  to  you.’  Then  the  Prince 
directly,  and  the  King  Pedro,  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  also,  un¬ 
furled  the  banner,  and  presented  it  to  him  by  the  top,  and  said  with¬ 
out  more  ado,  ‘  God  enable  you  to  profit  by  it,’  and  Chandos  took  his 
banner,  placed  it  among  his  companions,  and  said  to  them,  with  a 
glad  countenance,  ‘  Good  sirs,  here  is  my  banner,  defend  it  as  your 
own,  for  it  is  as  well  yours  as  mine.’  ” 

The  great  battle  of  Najera  was,  in  the  Herald’s  eyes,  of  more 
importance  than  those,  better  known  to  Englishmen,  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers  ;  but  the  faithlessness  of  Pedro  and  the  sufferings 
of  Edward  and  his  army,  who  had  fought  gallantly  for  an 
“idea”  which  failed  them  in  its  realisation,  lost  England  what 
the  Prince  had  gained  for  her.  Seven  years  he  had  reigned  in 
Guienne,  and  “  all  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  neighbouring 
country  came  to  him  to  render  homage  ;  they  looked  upon  him 
with  one  feeling  as  a  good  lord,  loyal  and  wise,”  and,  continues- 
the  Herald : — 

“  I  may  truly  say  that,  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  never  was  such 
good  entertainment  nor  more  honourable  than  these,  for  every  day  at 
his  table  he  had  more  than  eighty  knights,  and  four  times  as  many 
esquires.  There  made  they  jousts  and  revels  iu  Angouleme  and 
Bordeaux.  There  was  found  all  nobleness,  all  joy  and  merriment, 
bounty,  freedom,  and  honour.  And  all  his  lieges  and  his  people 
loved  him  passionately,  for  he  did  them  much  good.  Those  who 
were  about  his  person  valued  and  loved  him  much,  for  liberality  was 
his  staff  and  nobleness  bis  director;  judgment  had  he,  temperance 
and  uprightness,  reason,  equity,  and  moderation.  Rightly  might  men 
say  that  search  the  whole  world,  as  it  turns  round,  you  could  find  no 
such  Prince.” 

It  is,  indeed,  not  clear  that  Edward  did  not  rank  bis  principality 
of  Aquitaine  as  a  nobler  title  than  his  English  one  of  Wales,  and 
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though  he  earned  before  his  death  the  love  of  the  English  people 
by  his  opposition  to  his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt’s,  high-handed 
pretensions,  we  think  of  him  rather  as  the  aspirant  to  the 
French  crown  than  as  successor  to  Edward  III.  But  Castille 
was  fatal  to  his  health,  and  once  the  strong  hand  could  no 
longer  enforce  the  strong  will  of  the  hero,  the  Gascon  barons 
fell  away,  the  French  King  assumed  a  sovereignty  that  had 
been  in  abeyance,  and  nine  years  of  decaying  power  would  have 
been  but  a  cloudy  ending  to  the  story,  but  for  his  Christian 
and  princely  death,  to  which  the  Herald  devotes  nearly  a 
'.hundred  lines.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  have  somewhat  decom¬ 
posed  our  religious  feeling  into  a  respectable  amiability,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  earnestness  with  which  the  fighting  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century  heard  mass  before  a  battle,  and  invoked  the 
most  sacred  sanctions  in  their  worst  cruelties  of  warfare. 
To  fight  in  a  just  cause  was  more  excellent  than  to  maintain 
peace.  No  doubt,  more  care  was  taken  to  assure  themselves  of 
•fhe  justice  of  the  cause ;  and  while  the  obligations  of  chivalry 
were  imperative,  the  personal  responsibility  even  of  the  private 
soldier  was  secured  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  in  what 
quarrel  his  leader  was  engaged.  From  Chandos  Herald  we  get 
even  a  vivider  idea  of  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  English 
archers  than  from  Froissart.  Opposed  to  their  rivals,  the 
Spanish  slingers,  their  “arrows  flew  thicker  than  rain  in 
winter-time,”  at  Najera ;  and  at  Poitiers,  “  thicker  than 
ever  feather  flew  before.”  Every  soldier  knew  why  he  shouted 
his  war-cry,  and  the  letters  of  Don  Henry  and  Edward  quoted 
by  the  Herald  were  doubtless  canvassed  as  no  modern  officer 
would  question  Foreign -Office  notes. 

There  is  much  to  learn  in  this  interesting  book.  It  throws 
a  side-light  on  the  rival  policies  of  the  French  and  English 
Kings.  The  courts  of  Paris  and  Avignon,  undermining  the 
feudal  hierarchy,  while  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Westminster, 
with  singular  short-sightedness,  called  to  the  aid  of  their  ex¬ 
treme  doctrines  of  feudal  obligation  the  influence  of  Wicliffe 
and  the  power  of  Parliaments.  We  have  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  the  controversies  touching  metre  and  style  which 
are  treated  in  an  appendix.  The  notes  give  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  personages  mentioned  in  the  poem  which  would 
be  unattainable  elsewhere  without  difficult  research,  and 
in  them  the  reader  frequently  comes  across  names  which 
have  been  made  household  words  by  Chaucer  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  Until  the  world  as  it  is  has  perished,  and  another  has 
struggled  from  its  fragments,  we  cannot  expect  a  Black  Prince 
or  a  Chandos  Herald,  but  men  such  as  they  were  in  deed  and 
belief  have  left  behind  them  ineradicable  traditions.  It  is  well 
to  examine  the  influence  which  binds  us  still,  and  respect  the 
men  who  have  left  a  deeper  impression  on  their  descendants 
than  any  existing  class  is  likely  now  to  do.  Their  power  is  to 
■this  day  active  and  undeniable.  Whence  had  they  it  ? 


COLERIDGE  AS  THINKER  AND  CRITIC* 

That  Mr.  Ashe  has  collected  in  this  volume  for  the  first  time 
all  the  extant  criticism  of  Coleridge  on  the  English  Dramatists, 
entitles  him  as  editor  to  the  thanks  of  the  reading  public.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  this  book  is  made  up  of  lectures 
which  are  necessarily  marred  by  countless  repetitions,  inasmuch 
as  they  date  from  different  periods  and  handle  the  same  subject ; 
yet  the  thoughts  here  presented  are  of  such  value  that  we  gladly 
overlook  all  shortcomings  in  the  manner  of  treatment.  These 
thoughts,  too,  are  of  no  narrow  range.  From  the  drama,  as  from 
a  point  of  vantage,  Coleridge  looks  out  over  the  whole  expanse  of 
life,  and  accordingly  this  book  is  sufficient  to  mark  his  place  as 
a  thinker  and  critic.  Hitherto,  he  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  de¬ 
cidedly  underrated.  Every  one  knows  how  Mr.  Arnold  compares 
him  with  Joubert, — how,  both  being  men  “of  extraordinary 
ardour  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  of  extraordinary  fineness  in  the 
perception  of  it,”  the  critic  yet  gives  to  Joubert  the  palm  for  “deli¬ 
cacy  and  penetration,”  while  admitting  Coleridge’s  pre-eminence 
in  “  richness  and  power.”  Now,  at  first  sight,  such  a  comparison 
must  seem  unfair  to  Coleridge,  for  it  leaves  his  exquisite  lyrical 
talent  and  his  high  imaginative  power  out  of  the  reckoning. 
Such  a  line  as  “The  fair  humanities  of  old  religions,”  has 
another  and  a  higher  value  than  a  mere  bald  statement  of 
•the  same  truth  could  have.  Yet,  as  insight  into  truth  is  the 
very  essence  of  genius,  Coleridge  must  abide  the  comparison 
according  to  this  test.  Nor  need  he  fear  it;  the  supremacy 
would  still  be  his,  even  were  the  contest  decided  in  a  still 
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narrower  field,  even  were  it  in  Joubert’s  special  domain  of  moral 
truth.  Here  are  two  of  Joubert’s  most  characteristic  sayings, 
both  of  them  hall-marked  by  Mr.  Arnold, —  “  Piety  is  not  a  reli¬ 
gion,  though  it  is  the  soul  of  all  religions,  just  as  philanthropy  is 
not  patriotism,”  and,“  If  a  truth  is  nude  and  crude,  that  is  a  proof 
it  has  not  been  steeped  long  enough  in  the  soul;”  and  over  against 
them  we  place  this  one  line  of  Coleridge,  “  Religion  is  the  will  in 
the  reason,  and  love  in  the  will.”  By  the  “  will  in  the  reason  ” 
Coleridge  understands  the  practice  of  goodness,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  truth ;  and  these,  with  love  added,  he  tells  us,  con¬ 
stitute  religion.  But  if  in  this  instance  Coleridge’s  insight  be 
ascribed,  as  it  may  well  be,  to  his  Puritan  training,  here  is  a 
thought  which  for  “  delicacy  and  penetration  ”  cannot  be  matched 
in  Joubert,  or  even  in  Pascal, — “  As  the  power  of  seeing  is  to 
light,  so  is  an  idea  in  mind  to  a  law  in  nature;  they  are  correla¬ 
tives  which  suppose  each  other.”  Nor  is  Joubert  the  only 
thinker  whom  Coleridge  has  anticipated  : — 

“  In  older  times,  writers  were  looked  up  to  as  intermediate  beings 
between  angels  and  men  ;  afterwards,  they  were  regarded  as  venerable 
and,  perhaps,  inspired  teachers  ;  subsequently,  they  descended  to  the 
level  of  learned  and  instructive  friends  ;  but  in  modern  days,  they  are 
deemed  culprits  more  than  benefactors.” 

This  thought  is  surely  the  one  which  came,  some  twenty  years 
later,  to  light  in  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero-worsliip.  And 
do  we  not  seem  to  hear  Mr.  Arnold  himself  speaking,  when  we 
read  such  sentences  as  these  ? — 

“  I  never  have  discovered  the  wrong  use  of  a  thing,  without  having 

previously  discovered  the  right  use  of  it . It  is  always  unwise 

to  judge  of  anything  by  its  defects . If  a  man  show  me 

beauties,  I  thank  him  for  his  information . The  great  end  of 

the  body  politic  appears  to  be  to  humanise,  and  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
gressiveness  of,  the  animal  man.” 

Evidently,  we  must  go  to  a  far  greater  critic  than  Joubert, 
in  order  to  find  Coleridge  a  peer.  Here  is  a  passage  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  famous  one  in  the  Wanderjahre,  where 
Goethe  speaks  of  the  poet : — 

“  0,  few  have  there  been  among  critics  who  have  followed  with 
the  eye  of  the  imagination  the  imperishable  yet  ever  wandering 
spirit  of  poetry  through  its  various  metempsychoses,  and  consequent 
metamorphoses ;  or  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  clear  per¬ 
ception  at  beholding  with  each  new  birth,  with  each  rare  avatar,  the 
human  race  frame  to  itself  a  new  body,  by  assimilating  materials  of 
nourishment  out  of  its  new  circumstances,  and  work  for  itself  new 
organs  of  power  appropriate  to  the  new  sphere  of  its  motion  and 
activity.” 

Indeed,  Coleridge  may  most  fitly  be  compared  to  Goetbe,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  exact  prevision  of  truths  afterwards  established 
by  science.  Clearly,  too,  the  very  principle'  which  led  Goethe 
to  his  famous  discoveries  in  botany  and  biology  is  the  one 
here  divined  and  applied  by  Coleridge  to  literature  and  art. 
And  Coleridge  grasps  the  workings  of  the  principle  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  ever  Goethe  did ;  he  makes  use  of  the  very  words 
which  Darwin  and  Spencer  adopted  and  popularised  forty  years 
later.  Noting  that  language,  the  body  of  thought,  must  de¬ 
velop  as  does  the  spirit,  he  compares  the  Romance  tongue  with 
the  Latin,  as  being, — 

“  Less  perfect  in  simplicity  and  relation, — the  privileges  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  formed  by  the  mere  attraction  of  homogeneous  parts ;  but 
yet  more  rich,  more  expressive  and  various,  as  one  formed  by  more 
obscure  affinities  out  of  a  chaos  of  apparently  heterogeneous  atoms. 
As  more  than  a  metaphor,  as  an  analogy  of  this,  I  have  named  the 
true,  genuine,  modern  poetry  the  Romantic ;  and  the  works  of  Shak¬ 
spere  are  romantic  poetry,  revealing  itself  in  the  drama.” 

If  the  words  we  have  italicised  are  carefully  considered,  the 
reader  will  acknowledge  that  intuition  has  here  forestalled 
scientific  induction.  From  this  passage,  too,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
Coleridge  came  to  the  true  explanation  of  the  differences  which 
sunder  the  Greek  from  the  modern  drama.  Although  Lessing 
and  Goethe  had  here  forestalled  him  in  part,  yet  Coleridge  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  unities  of  place  and 
time  ought  to  be  regarded  partly  as  limitations  born  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Sophoclean  stage,  partly  as  mere  consequences 
of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  Greek  mind.  How  far  Coleridge, 
in  this,  outran  the  men  oE  his  time  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  still  later  Hazlitt  speaks -of  Shakespeare’s  violations  of  these 
rules  as  “  blemishes.”  Finally,  Coleridge  goes  on  to  notice, — 

“  The  fundamental  characteristics  which  contra-distinguish  the 
ancient  literature  from  the  modern  generally,  but  which  more  es¬ 
pecially  appear  in  the  tragic  drama.  The  ancient  was  allied  to 
statuary,  the  modern  refers  to  paintiDg.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  rhythm  and  melody ;  in  the  second,  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint.” 

Now,  this  analogy  is  as  a  steady  light  thrown  from  above 
which  illumines  the  whole  subject.  The  arts  themselves  stand 
in  hierarchical  order  ;  in  them,  too,  an  advance  can  be  seen  from 
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the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hetero¬ 
geneous.  From  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  through  Italian 
painting  and  German  music,  to  the  poetry  of  England,  there 
is  a  continuous  progression.  Coleridge  did  not  apply  the 
principle  to  its  full  extent,  yet  it  is  surely  enough  for  one  man’s 
,‘easure  merely  to  have  understood  and  followed  it  forty  years 
before  it  was  formulated.  Because  of  this,  Coleridge  must  share 
with  Goethe  the  honour  of  having  founded  our  modern  literary 
criticism.  Nor  is  Goethe,  as  a  critic,  always  and  altogether  the 
superior  of  Coleridge.  Even  Goethe  could  scarcely  have  written 
this  : — 

“In  Shakspere  all  the  elements  of  womanhood  are  holy,  and  there 
is  the  sweet,  yet  dignified,  feeling  of  all  that  continuates  society,  as 
sense  of  ancestry,  and  of  sex,  with  a  purity  unassailable  by  sophistry, 
because  it  rests,  not  in  the  analytic  processes,  but  in  that  sane  equi¬ 
poise  of  the  faculties,  during  which  the  feelings  are  representative 
of  all  past  experience,  not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those 
by  whom  she  has  been  educated,  and  their  predecessors,  even  up  to 
the  first  mother  that  lived.” 

Nor,  in  truth,  could  Coleridge  have  written  it  without  Shake¬ 
speare,  for  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  passage  is  derived  directly 
from  the  creator  of  Imogen.  Still,  as  this  source  was  as 
free  to  Goethe  as  to  Coleridge,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
certain  coarseness  of  nature  fatally  barred  the  great  German 
from  ever  realising  the  emotion,  the  purity  of  which  lifts  this 
thought  as  with  wings. 

As  might  then  be  anticipated,  Coleridge  stands  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Shakespeare  without  a  rival ;  whatever  he  says 
about  him  is  weighty,  even  after  the  lapse  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  For  instance,  can  anything  be  timer  than  this  ? — 

“  The  styles  of  Massinger’s  plays,  and  the  ‘  Samson  Agonistes,’  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  arc  within  which  the  diction  of  dramatic 
poetry  may  oscillate.  Shakspere  in  his  great  plays  is  the  mid-point. 
In  the  1  Samson  Agonistes,’  colloquial  language  is  left  at  the  greatest 
distance;  in  Massinger  the  style  is  differenced,  but  differenced  in  the 
smallest  degree  possible,  from  animated  conversation  by  the  vein  of 
poetry.” 

Coleridge  was  the  first  to  show  that  Shakespeare’s  puns  and 
conceits  are  often  not  only  justifiable,  but  admirable,  and  here 
he  quotes  Shakespeare  with  effect  in  his  own  defence.  When 
■old  Gaunt  speaks  of  himself  as  “gaunt  in  being  old,”  “gaunt 
for  the  grave,”  Ac.,  and  Richard  asks, — 

“  Can  sick  meu  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ?” 

Gaunt  answers, — 

“  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself.” 

■Coleridge’s  comments  upon  the  plays  themselves  are  of 
similar  value;  a  few  extracts  better  commend  his  wisdom 
than  can  much  praise.  He  speaks  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  as 
the  tragedy  wherein  are  to  be  found  “  all  the  crude  materials 
of  future  excellence,”  that  is,  “  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  passion 
of  love  is  drawn  truly,  as  well  as  beautifully,  but  the  persons 
are  not  individualised.”  “  Capulet  and  Montague  talk  a 
language  only  belonging  to  the  poet,”  for  they  speak  as  if  they 
were  in  the  first  blush  of  youth.  And  Coleridge  deduces  from 
this  a  truth  of  widest  application.  “  True  genius  begins  by 
generalising  and  condensing;  it  ends  in  realising  and  ex¬ 
panding.” 

Coleridge  speaks  of  The  Tempest  as  “  an  almost  miraculous 
drama.”  “  Caliban  is  a  sort  of  creature  of  the  earth,  as  Ariel 
is  a  sort  of  creature  of  the  air.”  Yet  even  Caliban  “  is  raised 
far  above  contempt ;  he  uses  highly  poetical  images,  displays 
no  mean  passion,  beyond  animal  passion,  and  repugnance  to 
■command.”  In  Lear,  Coleridge  notes  that  “  old  age  is  itself  a 
character;  any  addition  of  individuality  would  have  been  un¬ 
necessary  and  painful,”  for  “  thus  Lear  becomes  the  open  and 
<imple  playground  of  Nature's  passions.”  The  italics  are  ours. 

We  must  confess  that  of  all  Coleridge’s  expositions,  we  like 
that  one  the  least  which  has  met  with  the  most  general  com¬ 
mendation.  We  refer  to  his  reading  of  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
It  is  so  unworthy  of  his  genius  that  the  present  writer  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  wish  that  Coleridge  had  in  reality 
borrowed  or  stolen  it  from  Schlegel,  as  has  been  falsely 
asserted,  anything  rather  than  have  originated  it.  According 
to  Coleridge,  “  Hamlet  vacillates  from  sensibility  and  procrasti¬ 
nates  from  thought,  and  loses  the  power  of  action  in  the  energy 
of  resolve.”  Now,  in  the  first  two  acts  of  the  play,  Hamlet’s 
•inactivity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  fully  trust  the 
Ghost,  witness  his  question  (Act  i.,  scene  v.),  “  And  shall  I  couple 
Hell  p”  In  the  last  scene  of  the  second  act  he  again  expresses 
the  suspicion  that  the  spirit  that  he  has  seen  “  may  be  the 
Devil,”  which  abuses  him  to  damn  him,  and  decides, 


“I’ll  have  grounds 

“  More  relative  than  this, — the  play’s  the  thing,”  &c. 

Further,  Hamlet  does  not  know  whether  his  mother  was 
privy  to  the  murder  or  no,  and  this  question  affects  the  King’s 
guilt,  and  consequently  his  punishment.  Coleridge  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  unable  to  determine  this,  and  accuses  Shake¬ 
speare  of  leaving  us  in  “  unpleasant  perplexity.”  Yet  no 
one  can  read  Act  iii.,  Scene  4,  where  the  Queen  meets  the 
charge  of  murder  first  with  blank  amazement  and  then  with 
utter  indignation,  without  seeing  (as  Hamlet  shows  he  does  by 
changing  the  accusation)  that  the  Queen  is  free  of  all  blood- 
guiltiness.  That  is,  throughout  three  acts  Hamlet’s  inactivity 
is  motived  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  these 
circumstances  are  so  complex,  so  calculated  to  suggest  anxious 
doubts,  that  they  might  well  give  the  most  hasty  temper  pause. 
In  fine,  Hamlet’s  character  is  so  subtly  compounded  (for  no 
one  can  ascribe  the  rash  murder  of  Polonius  to  “  an  overbalance 
of  the  contemplative  faculty  ”)  that  we  cannot  accept  Coleridge’s 
exposition  of  it  as  sufficient.  We  think  that  in  Hamlet,  Shake¬ 
speare  has  given  us  more  of  himself  than  in  any  other  of  his 
characters,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Hamlet  can  be  read  in 
the  light  of  any  one  infirmity. 

It  may  be  asked  how  Shakespeare  comes  out  of  this  criticism. 
Coleridge  accuses  him  of  only  two  faults :  the  passage  of  the 
Porter  in  Macbeth  (Act  ii.,  scene  2)  he  says  is  “  disgusting  ” 
and  “low,”  and  the  blinding  of  Gloster  in  Lear  (Act  iii., 
scene  7)  cannot  but  be  wrong.  Now,  that  the  pain  and  horror 
in  Lear  pass  the  bounds  of  art,  Shakespeare  himself  seems  to 
admit : — 

“  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey; 

Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say.” 

And  this  explanation  goes  far  to  excuse  the  fault,  if  it  cannot 
entirely  justify  it.  The  passage  of  the  Porter,  however,  was 
doubtless  written  for  the  gallery,  and  for  the  gallery  of  a  time 
coarser  and  more  brutal  thau  our  own.  Shakespeare’s  words, 
nevertheless,  about  himself  are  found  true  after  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  because  they  are  true  they  constitute  at  once  the 
best  description  of  him  and  the  highest  eulogy  of  his  genius 
that  has  ever  been  penned  Has  he  not  himself  said  : — 

“  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own.” 


THE  GERMAN  TEACHER  IN  ENGLAND* 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  at  present  in  England  eight 
thousand  German  teachers,  all  of  them  men  of  education  and 
character,  and  possessed  of  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  which  they  profess  to  impart.  A  limited 
number  hold  good  appointments  in  public  schools,  others  earn 
fair  incomes  as  private  tutors,  very  many  are  ushers  in  boarding- 
schools,  and  not  a  few  are  walking  about  the  streets  of  London 
wretched  and  hungry,  wearily  waiting  until  it  shall  please  a 
school  agent  to  find  them  employment.  Some,  reduced  by  want 
to  the  last  extremity,  are  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to 
manual  labour  ;  and  German  University  graduates  and  doctors 
of  philosophy  are  just  now  working  as  common  hands  iu  sugar 
refineries,  and  earning  their  daily  bread  as  barbers,  cab-drivers, 
and  menials.  For  this  information,  and  for  much  further  en¬ 
lightenment  on  the  status  of  German  teachers  in  this  country, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  remarkable  pamphlet  mentioned  below, 
by  a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  gained 
by  actual  experience  as  a  teacher  in  English  schools. 

Almost  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  the  homeless  and  the  starving 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  German  teachers  who  have  obtained 
situations  in  private  boarding-schools  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  advertising  school  agents.  The  schoolmaster  and 
the  school  agent  are  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  between 
whom  the  unhapjry  Lehrer  is  ground  to  powder,  and,  unless 
he  has  private  introductions  (which  rarely  happens),  the 
agent  is  a  necessity.  The  German  teacher  knows  no 
schoolmaster  even  by  name,  and  private  schoolmasters  prefer 
to  engage  their  tutors  through  agents.  Herr  Reichardt  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  a  Loudon  school  agent’s  office.  A  large, 
well-furnished  room,  near  the  door  of  which  stand  and  lounge  a 
crowd  of  candidates,  attracted  by  the  agent’s  tempting  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  one  corner  sits  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  the  im¬ 
portant  mien  of  a  partner  in  the  firm,  in  converse  with  a 
tutor  who  has  just  received  an  appointment,  and  is  sign¬ 
ing  a  promissory  note  for  the  commission,  which  he  has 
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not  money  enough  to  pay.  In  another  part  of  the  room 
are  five  or  six  clerks,  in  the  midst  of  whom,  at  a  large 
table,  sits  a  man  of  some  fifty  years  old,  whose  sharp  glance, 
self-possessed  manner,  and  air  of  command  proclaim  him  the 
head  of  the  concern.  Everything  passes  through  his  hands.  As 
he  reads  the  firm’s  letters,  they  are  handed  to  a  clerk  for  regis¬ 
tration  ;  then  he  beckons  to  the  waiting  candidates  in  the  order 
of  their  arrival,  asks  their  requirements  and  makes  notes  of 
their  qualifications,  an  occupation  which  is  occasionally  varied 
by  an  interview  with  a  schoolmaster  in  a  private  room.  Most 
of  the  candidates  have  been  there  many  times  before,  and  are 
on  the  books.  Those  who  have  not  are  asked  to  fill  up  a  form 
and  answer  sundry  searching  questions  touching  their  age,  re¬ 
quirements,  experience,  and  references.  Then  they  receive  a 
paper,  wherein  are  set  forth  the  agents’  rules  and  terms, — 
as  to  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  A  few 
days  after  his  first  visit,  the  neophyte  probably  receives  a 
businesslike  note  from  the  agent  requesting  him  to  write  at  once 

(“  mentioning  our  firm  ”)  to  the  principal  of  - School,  who 

requires  a  resident  foreigu  master.  He  writes  accordingly,  but 
as  the  agent  has  written  fifty  similar  letters  to  fifty  other  can¬ 
didates,  the  applicant’s  chances  of  obtaining  the  appointment 
are  exceedingly  remote,  and  when  he  does  get  a  place  his 
troubles  are  far  from  over.  The  salary  may  be  very  low — in  no 
case  is  it  likely  to  be  high — or  the  terms  may  be  “  mutual,” 
which  means  free  board  and  no  pay, — but  anything  is  better 
than  starvation,  and  he  takes  the  best  he  can  get.  Herr 
Eeichardt  quotes  from  the  Scholastic  Guide  of  October  1st,  1881, 
a  list  of  seventy  vacant  resident-masterships  in  private  schools, 
and  the  condition  of  each.  In  twenty  cases  the  terms  offered 
are  “  mutual,”  in  six  the  salary  is  defined  as  “  small,”  in  nine  the 
pay  proposed  is  from  £15  to  £20  a  year;  in  eleven,  from  £25 
to  £30 ;  in  nine,  from  £35  to  £40  ;  in  five,  from  £40  to  £50 ;  in 
two,  £60;  and  in  eight,  from  £70  to  £120.  The  best  paid  are 
English  University  graduates;  the  worst,  foreign  masters; 
the  average  pay  offered  to  the  latter  was  at  the  rate 
of  £15  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging, — less  than  the 
wage  of  a  “  plain  cook  ”  or  “  an  experienced  housemaid.” 
Before  the  teacher  takes  up  his  appointment,  he  has  to  reckon 
with  the  agent,  to  whom  he  must  pay  a  guinea  fee,  even  if  he 
accepts  a  place  on  “  mutual  terms.”  If  the  appointment  be  a 
salaried  one,  the  commission  is  5  per  cent,  ou  the  first  jrear’s 
salary,  and  on  whatever  sum  he  may  earn  by  giving  private 
lessons,  either  in  the  school  or  out  of  it.  Commission  on  the 
salary  is  payable  in  advance;  should  the  teacher  not  be  able 
to  comply  with  this  condition,  he  gives  the  agent  a  promissory 
note,  and  authorises  the  schoolmaster  to  deduct  the  amount 
from  his  salary.  The  promissory  note  generally  bears  interest, 
says  Herr  Eeichardt,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  agent  receives 
from  a  schoolmaster  who  cannot  come  up  to  town,  or  does  not 
like  to  be  bothered  with  much  correspondence,  carte  blanche  to 
engage  him  a  teacher,  in  which  event  the  agent,  unless  he  is  an 
exception  to  his  kind,  engages  the  man  from  whom  he  can  exact 
the  highest  commission.  He  demands,  and  almost  invariably 
obtains,  at  least  10  per  cent.  If  a  teacher  does  not  keep  his 
appointment  a  twelvemonth,  and  has  to  seek  a  second,  or  even 
a  third,  he  pays  a  year’s  commission  on  each.  Herr  Eeichardt 
mentions  the  case  of  a  friend  of  his  who  paid  in  one  year 
£16  3s.  commission  on  an  income  of  £53  3s.  8d.  One  firm, 
whose  conditions  the  author  prints  in  the  original,  makes  an 
extra  charge  of  £2  2s.  when  a  client  through  their  intermediary 
obtains  a  situation  which  enables  him  to  qualify  for  Holy 
Orders. 

Herr  Eeichardt  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  English  private 
schools ;  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  he  says,  the  teaching 
and  the  discipline  are  equally  bad  ;  their  efficiency  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired  by  frequent  changes  of  masters,  and  the  masters  arc  so 
badly  paid  and  ill-treated  that  they  become  the  merest  drudges, 
and  can  take  no  personal  interest  in  their  work.  He  compares 
them,  greatly  to  their  disadvantage,  with  private  schools  in 
Germany,  where  no  one  whose  qualifications  have  not  been 
tested  by  stringent  examination  is  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
pedagogic  profession.  Not  only  are  teachers  in  England  made  to 
accept  humiliating  conditions— as,  for  instance,  that  they  shall 
not,  “  during  any  school  term,  enter  any  hotel,  tavern,  or  public- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  smoke  in  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  school  premises,  nor  in  any  public  thorough¬ 
fare  in  and  around” — they  are  often  compelled  to  put  up 
with  quarters  which  the  lowest  domestic  servants  would  dis¬ 


dain.  This  generally  arises  from  the  fact  that  m  any  boarding- 
school  houses  have  not  been  designed  for  the  end  they  are 
made  to  serve,  and  from  the  reluctance  of  a  master,  however 
crowded  he  may  be,  to  refuse  “  a  new  boy.”  Herr  Eeichardt 
tells  of  a  boarding-school  in  Kent  where  three  teachers  were 
assigned  quarters  in  an  out-house,  formerly  used  as  a  staA.. 
There  were  a  double  and  a  single  bed,  and  the  three  drew  lots 
once  a  week  which  of  them  for  that  period  should  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  sleeping  alone.  Private-school  masters  live  by  their 
pupils,  and  there  are  few  principals  who  can  afford  to  offend  their 
boys,  or  run  the  risk  of  offending  parents,  by  a  strenuous  dis¬ 
cipline,  or  a  too  frank  disclosure  of  the  truth.  If  a  father  were 
told  that  his  son  was  deficient  in  ability,  he  might  think  the  de¬ 
ficiency  lay  somewhere  else,  and  try  the  experiment  of  another 
school.  On  one  occasion,  Herr  Eeichardt  marked  a  boy’s 
French,  in  his  monthly  report,  as  “bad.”  “You  must  modify 
this,”  observed  the  principal ;  “the  parents  will  be  dissatisfied 
if  they  think  their  son  is  making  no  progress,  and  lay  the  blame 
on  us,  rather  than  on  him.”  A  still  better  story  Herr  Eeichardt 
tells  of  a  principal,  “  in  Holy  Orders,”  who,  when  one  of  his 
assistants  asked  why  he  did  not  send  out  monthly  reports, 
answered  tartly, — “  I  do  not  send  out  monthly  reports,  because 
we  lie  enough  at  the  end  of  the  term.” 

Another  complaint  alleged  by  the  author  against  private 
schools  is  that  the  teaching  staff  is  woefully  deficient,  and  that 
the  assistant-masters  are  unconscionably  overworked.  He  gives 
two  “study  plans,”  handed  to  him,  he  says,  by  the  principals  of 
the  schools  in  question,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  summer 
the  assistants  were  occupied  with  their  duties  fifty-five  hours  a 
week,  and  twelve  hours  every  other  Sunday;  and  in  winter, 
sixty-six  and  a  half  hours  a  week,  and  thirteen  hours  every  other 
Sunday.  “  All  your  time  is  mine,”  said  a  principal  to  a 
German  teacher,  who  refused  to  give  music  lessons  after  eight 
o’clock  p.m.  The  long  holidays  are  also  a  sore  grievance, 
especially  for  foreign  teachers  who  cannot  afford  to  go 
home,  and  whose  meagre  salaries  hardly  suffice,  at  the 
best,  to  keep  them  in  clothes  and  pocket-money.  For  the  old- 
fashioned  division  of  the  year  into  two  halves  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  the  system  of  three  terms.  What  with  holidays,  the 
time  spent  in  examinations  and  lost  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  terms,  Herr  Eeichardt  reckons  that  the  actual  working- 
days  in  a  years  are  reduced,  in  most  middle-class  schools,  to  135. 
But  as  the  system  makes  for  the  advantage  of  school  proprietors  ^ 
it  will  endure  until  parents  insist  on  a  radical  reform.  The  upper 
classes  have  public  schools  and  the  Universities,  the  lower 
classes  Board  Schools,  but  the  children  of  the  middle-classes  are 
as  yet  educated  mostly  at  private  schools,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herr  Eeichardt,  English  private  schools  are  the  most  inefficient 
educational  institutions  in  Europe.  He  writes  bitterly,  perhaps 
unjustly,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  to  this  question,  as  to 
every  other,  there  are  two  sides ;  but  the  indictment  he  brings 
against  school  agents  and  schoolmasters  is  so  serious,  so  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  and  so  precise,  that  it  calls  for  an  equally  circum¬ 
stantial  answer  from  those  whom  it  affects.  The  pamphlet, 
moreover,  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  read  in  Germany,  and  its 
revelations  will  not  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  our  country 
either  for  intelligence  or  fair-play. 

To  protect  German  teachers  from  the  exactions  of  agents, 
provide  new  comers  with  quarters  in  London,  and  place  them 
in  communication  with  schoolmasters  wanting  assistants,  Herr 
Eeichardt  proposes  the  organisation  of  a  union  analogous  to  the 
“  Society  des  Professeurs  Fra^ais,”  established  two  or  three 
years  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  Gambetta,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Alexandre  Dumas.  In  these  days  of  union  and  co-operation, 
it  is  surprising  that  this  project  should  be  still  in  embryo,  but 
we  understand  that  measures  are  being  taken  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  One  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  society  would  be  that 
young  teachers  might  ascertain  before  leaving  their  native 
country  what  were  the  chances  of  finding  employment  in  this. 
As  matters  are  at  present,  school  agents  and  schoolmasters 
have  a  common  interest  in  letting  all  come  who  will. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Bride  Bicotie.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori.”  (Bemrose.) 
— This  is  a  charming  little  French  story,  the  point  of  which  consists 
in  the  self-denial  of  a  little  worker  in  lace,  who,  though  she  has  re¬ 
discovered  for  herself  the  particular  stitch  which  constitutes  the 
secret  of  the  lace  called  Point  d’Argentan,  yet  conceals  her  discovery, 
in  order  not  to  disappoint  the  one  remaining  lacemaker  who  has  in- 
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herited  the  secret  and  who,  after  a  long  struggle,  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  reveal  it  to  the  crippled  girl  with  such  a  genius  for 
lace-making.  That  is  a  kind  of  self-denial  which  is  probably  even 
rarer  in  the  world  than  martyrdom  itself,  and  very  delicately  has 
the  accomplished  authoress  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori  ”  worked  out 
the  character  and  the  story  of  La  Brisarde,  and  of  Lise,  the  heroine 
of  this  delightful  tale.  We  have  not  read  for  many  years  a  tale  of 
greater  beauty  and  simplicity  than  Bride  Picotle. 

Greater  London.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  (Cassell  and  Co.) — 
By  “  Greater  Loudon  ”  is  meant,  as  Mr.  Walford  explains  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  the  district  included  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
jurisdiction,  a  tolerably  regular  circle,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles,  of  which  Charing  Cross  is  the  centre.  No  one  is 
better  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  thus  proposed  than  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ford,  whose  able  continuation  of  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury’s  “  Old  and 
New  London’'  marked  him  out  as  the  very  man  for  the  task.  That 
he  has  executed  it  well,  no  one  who  examines  this,  the  first  volume, 
with  any  care  can  doubt, — how  well,  it  is  probably  beyond  the  power 
of  any  but  one  or  two  people  to  judge.  A  good  many  people,  indeed 
are  judges,  more  or  less  competent,  iD  the  matter  of  their  own 
neighbourhood.  These,  if  really  well  informed,  will  certainly  find 
that  they  can  supplement  the  information  given  in  these  chapter's. 
But  they  must  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  Mr.  Walford  is  in  fault. 
There  are  limits  of  space  which  authors  and  publishers  understand,  if 
amateurs  critics  and  amateur  writers  do  not.  There  is  not  a  parish 
in  this  circle  about  which  a  whole  volume,  full  of  interesting  matter, 
might  not  be  written.  Mr.  Walford’s  skill  has  been  shown  in  choosing 
out  of  a  mass  of  material  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  bulk. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  has  chosen  well.  That  these  chapters 
are  eminently  readable,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  that  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  we  feel  tolerably  sure,  because,  where  we  have 
been  able  to  test  them,  we  have  found  omissions,  indeed,  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  explained  above,  but  no,  or  only  quite  insignificant 
errors. 

Only  an  Actress.  By  Edith  Stewart  Drewry.  3  vols.  (F.  V. 
White  and  Co.) — We  cannot  compliment  Miss  Drewry  on  this  book. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  was,  by  turns,  a  street  arab,  a  police 
spy,  and  a  very  wonderful  actress,  and  who  is  supposed  to  go  un¬ 
harmed  through  her  very  strange  experiences.  Among  these  is  her 
connection  with  a  gang  of  thieves,  whom  she  betrays  to  the  police. 
In  reward  for  this  service,  she  is  made  a  police  spy  in  London  and 
Paris.  After  various  adventures  in  both  cities,  and  having  in  addition 
to  her  other  accomplishments  become  the  “  decoy  ”  of  a  gambling 
saloon,  she  returns  to  England,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  bursts 
upon  the  London  world  as  an  accomplished,  high-class  actress.  Her 
“Juliet”  takes  the  town  by  storm,  and  she  succeeds  in  every 
character  she  essays.  We  have  not  patience  to  follow  her  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  life ;  but  the  crisis  of  her  fate  is,  that  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  gambling  quarrel  between  two  of  her  admirers, 
she  is  stabbed  in  defending  one  of  them,  marries  him,  and  “  lives 
happily  ever  after.”  We  should  like  to  know  by  what  process  the 
author  evolves  these  wonders. 

The  Foreigners.  By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  3  vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
—Miss  Price  has  made  here  a  skilful  use  of  a  subject  which,  indeed, 
adapts  itself  readily  to  the  necessities  of  a  novel, — the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  English  and  French  ways  of  thinking  in  the  matter  of  marriage¬ 
making.  The  young  Marquis  de  Maulevrier  has  a  match  arranged 
for  him  by  his  mother,  which  will  preserve  and  even  increase  the 
possessions  of  his  somewhat  decayed  family.  Then,  in  an  unlucky 
hour,  there  comes  to  the  town  nearest  to  his  ancestral  chateau  an 
English  family,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  a  daughter,  who  is  at  once  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  la  belle  Anglaise.  The  young  man  at  once  loses  his  heart 
to  her;  she,  too,  unknowing  of  the  arrangement  which  had  already 
ordered  his  fate,  loves  him.  Then  follow  the  complications,  which 
Miss  Price  weaves  with  much  skill  into  a  most  interesting  plot.  We 
can  hardly  help  despising  the  Marquis,  so  wanting  is  he  in  what  we 
think  self-assertion,  so  incapable  of  even  conceiving  the  idea  that  a 
maiden  without  a  dot,  of  whom  his  mother  disapproves,  might  yet 
possibly  be  his  wife,  and  so  generally  helpless  is  he ;  still,  we  recog¬ 
nise  his  tenderness  and  truth,  and  his  humble,  loyal  submission  to 
duty,  as  he  conceives  of  it.  There  is  a  freshness  as  well  as  a  grace 
about  this  novel  which  make  it  very  pleasant  reading. 

Examples  of  Carved-Oak  Woodwork  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  by  William  Bliss  Sanders  (Bernard  Quaritch),  is  a  hand¬ 
some  volume,  containing  descriptive  letterpress,  with  twenty-five 
illustrations,  which  have  been  photographed  from  sketches  by  the 
author.  It  will  have  for  many  persons,  who  have  not  given  up  for 
“Chippendale”  their  first  love,  a  great  interest,  and  will  furnish 
with  models,  some  of  which  at  least  are  not  beyond  imitation,  those 
who  like  to  employ  their  leisure  with  wood-carving. 

Alison.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,”  Ac.  3  vols.  (Blackwood 
and  Sons.) — Never  did  a  clever  writer  build  an  edifice  of  the  orthodox, 
three-storied  height  upon  a  smaller  foundation,  or  out  of  a  more 
slender  stock  of  material.  We  read  through  these  volumes,  and  do 


it,  it  is  only  fairly  to  say,  without  difficulty,  so  fine  and  polished  is 
the  style,  so  easy  the  dialogue,  so  natural  the  pictures  of  life  and 
manners.  But  when  we  come  to  review  the  contents  of  the  story,  it 
is  quite  amazing  to  find  how  slight  they  are.  Alison,  a  young  girl 
left  in  the  world  without  any  near  kin,  is  asked  in  marriage  by 
a  widower  of  middle  age.  It  is  a  marriage  of  convenience.  She  is 
no  longer  wanted  in  the  cousin’s  house  where  she  had  lived,  and 
where  the  daughters  are  now  growing  up  to  fill  her  place,  and  she  is 
wanted  to  secure  to  Mr.  Yorke  the  calm  and  repose  which  his  own 
troublesome  children  are  beginning  to  disturb.  Then  come  the  in¬ 
evitable  misunderstandings.  The  eldest  daughter  does  not  accept 
the  step-mother.  Mr.  Yorke  cannot  be  troubled  to  act  the  judge  in 
domestic  disagreements.  The  lover,  or  he  who  might  have  been  the 
lover,  had  circumstances  favoured — for  there  is  not  the  faintest  sus¬ 
picion  of  impropriety — appears  on  the  scene.  However,  there  is  that 
which  makes  all  right  in  the  end.  Mr.  Yorke  really  loves  his  wife, 
though  he  takes  all  possible  pains  not  to  show  it ;  and,  what  one  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  a  little  strange,  Alison  loves  her  husband.  The  very 
clever  author  of  “  Miss  Molly  ”  must  really  give  us  something  more 
of  a  tale,  if  she  is  to  keep  the  good  place  among  novelists  which  we 
are  all  willing  to  give  her. 

Hints  on  Sickness  :  Where  to  Go,  and  What  to  Do.  By  Henry  C. 
Burdett.  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) — Who  has  not  felt,  in  some  sudden 
emergency  from  accident  or  sickness,  the  importance  of  knowing 
“  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  ”  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 
hesitation  or  delay  ?  Even  where  life  and  death  may  not  be  the 
issue  of  doing  the  right  thing,  or  sending  to  the  right  place  for  help, 
and  doing  it  at  once,  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  limb  may  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  the  want  of  such  knowledge.  From  this  point  of 
view,  we  do  not  know  auy  more  valuable  or  desirable  Christmas  gift 
than  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Henry  Burdett’s.  He  is  a  veteran  writer 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  medical  relief  and  the  construction  and 
management  of  hospitals,  and  he  has  done  much  good  service  by  his 
labours  in  this  wide  field.  We  doubt,  however,  if  any  one  of  his 
numerous  publications  of  larger  volume  is  calculated  to  be  so 
generally  useful  as  the  present  very  small  and  unpretentious  book. 
It  professes  by  “  Hints  on  Sickness  ”  to  give  precisely  the  information 
most  required  in  any  emergency,  and  to  tell  us  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do  in  all  the  variety  of  accidents  and  sickness  coming  unawares 
upon  us,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  streets  or  in  our  own  homes, 
when  we  are  least  prepared.  Its  publishing  price  (only  Is.  6d.)  and 
the  smallness  of  its  bulk  are  both  great  recommendations  to  a  book 
intended  to  be  largely  circulated  for  daily  use  or  ready  reference.  To 
those  who  have  occasion  to  seek  relief,  or  to  send  others  to  seek  it,  at 
our  public  hospitals,  the  first  part  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  be  most 
useful,  giving,  as  it  does,  full  particulars  of  the  address  of  each  insti¬ 
tution,  the  terms  of  admission,  and  hours  of  attendance  “  of  all  the 
institutions  in  England  and  Wales  founded  for  the  relief  of  diseases 
or  bodily  infirmity,”  including  hospitals  for  infectious  cases,  con¬ 
valescent  homes,  mineral-water  establishments,  and  others.  The 
second  part  will  be  found  more  especially  useful  perhaps,  as  it  gives 
instructions  “  What  to  do  ”  in  all  the  more  common  accidents  and 
emergencies  of  life,  where  sickness  or  sudden  seizures  are  apt  to 
paralyse  not  the  patient  only,  but  all  who  surround  him.  There 
are  short  and  practical  hints  on  matters  well  known  to  the  medical 
man,  but,  for  the  most  part,  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  unprofessional  of 
both  sexes.  We  can  heartily  commend  this  little  epitome  of  useful 
information  to  all  who  desire  to  have  at  hand,  in  the  most  accessible 
form,  a  ready  guide  to  tell  them  where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  without 
a  moment’s  doubt  or  loss  of  time,  where  time  is  so  valuable  that  a 
few  minutes  or  an  hour  lost  may  be  irreparable  in  the  mischief 
resulting. 

Bygone  Beauties.  From  Paintings  by  John  Hoppner,  R.A. 
Engraved  by  Charles  Wilkin.  Annotated  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer. 
(Field  and  Tuer.) — “  When  Hoppner  died,”  Mr.  Tuer  tells  us, 
“  Lawrence  immediately  raised  his  prices  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  guineas  for  heads,  and  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  to 
four  hundred  guineas  for  full  lengths.”  Hoppner  had,  indeed, 
divided  the  world  [of  fashion  with  Lawrence,  and  was,  perhaps,  but 
little  inferior  to  him  as  an  artist.  In  this  volume  we  have  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  “Select  Series  of  Ten  Portraits  of  Ladies  of  Rank  and 
Fashion.”  There  is  not  much  individuality  about  them,  but  they 
form  a  pretty  series  of  pictures.  The  finest  of  the  ten,  perhaps,  is 
“  Lady  Catharine  Howard,  only  daughter  of  the  fifteenth  Earl  of 
Suffolk.”  She  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Bisset, 
vicar  of  Westport  St.  Mary,  Malmesbury.  Of  the  others  may  be 
mentioned,  “The  Duchess  of  Rutland,”  the  mother  of  the  present 
Duke  ;  and  “  Viscountess  Andover,”  afterwards  Lady  Digby,  who  died 
as  recently  as  1863.  (The  portrait  was  painted  in  1799.)  Her  father 
was  the  famous  “Coke  [of  Holkham”  (born  in  1754),  father  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Leicester. 

In  the  West  Countrie.  By  Mary  Crommelin.  3  vols.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) — This  story  is  in  the  shape  of  an  autobiography,  and 
an  autobiography  is  not  an  easy  form  of  narrative  to  manage. 
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Heroines  who  describe  themselves  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  a  self¬ 
depreciation  which  covers  but  very  thinly  a  great  deal  of  self  assertion. 
They  tell  us  they  are  plaiD,  for  instance,  “  ugly  ducklings,”  and  so 
forth;  but  let  us  understand  that  they  turn,  sooner  or  later,  into  great 
beauties.  Pleasance  Brown  is  not  wholly  free  from  these  faults ;  but 
she  does  not  show  them  in  any  offensive  way,  and  in  describing  others 
she  is  often  very  happy.  Alice,  the  beauty,  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
bad.  A  raanied  woman  who  bitterly  reproaches  her  sister  for  taking 
away  her  admirers  from  her,  and  this  in  more  than  one  case,  is, 
perhaps,  a  possibility  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  sister 
to  have  left  her  as  much  as  possible  out  of  her  story.  The  other 
sister,  Rose,  is  a  pleasanter  sketch  ;  indeed,  we  have  the  bad -taste  to 
prefer  her  to  the  somewhat  sentimental  young  lady  who  tells  the 
story  of  her  family.  The  widow  Jessopp  could  hardly  have  been  as 
rude  as  she  is  represented.  Mrs.  Gladman  and  “Aunt  Bess,”  on  the 
other  hand,  are  excellent  sketches.  For  the  male  characters  we  have 
not  much  praise,  excepting  the  “March  Hare,”  who,  we  venture  to 
say,  has  his  prototype  somewhere  in  life,  and  who  is  certainly  w'orth 
a  regiment  of  Clair  St.  Legers  and  Fulke  Bracys.  On  the  whole,  the 
story,  though  wanting  the  distinctness  and  force  of  “  The  Orange 
Lily,”  a  work  where  Miss  Crommelin  seems  more  at  home  than  she 
does  in  the  volumes  before  us,  has  considerable  merit.  One  question 
we  would  respectfully  ask, — Is  it  true  that  among  the  wonders  of  the 
“West  Conntrie”  is  to  be  found  a  “Saxon  Hall.”  It  would  be  news 
to  most  of  us  that  we  have  a  specimen  of  domestic  architecture 
dating  so  far  back.  The  “  Saxon”  hall  is  still  habitable  when  we  part 
with  our  heroine. 

Italian  Rambles.  By  James  Jackson  Jarves.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.) — Mr.  Jarves  loves  the  old  world,  especially  so  old  a  part  of  it 
as  Italy,  with  a  fervour  which  Americans  are  particularly  apt  to 
feel,  and  describes  it  with  a  corresponding  sympathy.  He  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  regions  that  the  ordinary  traveller, 
even  of  the  more  careful  sort,  does  not  visit, — with  nooks  in  the 
Apennines,  for  instance,  and  cities  decaying  or  decayed  in  Tuscany. 
And  he  has  learnt  something  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  what 
takes  far  more  time  and  trouble  to  know,  the  people.  He  ha3  other 
chapters,  too,  of  special  interest, — that  on  ancient  and  modern'glass 
of  Venice,  for  instance.  On  the  “  Pursuit  of  Bric-a-brac  ”  he  has 
some  shrewd  advice  to  give  and  instructive  experiences  to  record. 
His“  Lessons  for  Merchant  Princes”  are  as  much  needed  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  on  his,  and  there  are  some  of  us,  certainly,  who 
may  take  to  heart  something,  at  least,  of  what  he  says  in  “  New  and 
Old-World  Manners.”  Here  are  some  sentences  about  the  Italians 
which  it  is  the  more  pleasure  to  quote  because  all  observers  are  not 
so  well  disposed  : — 

“  The  Italian  populations  remain  kindly  dispositioned  and  sagaciously 
conservative,  modest,  cautious,  rather  self-depreciating  than  self- 
laudatory,  yet  not  without  enterprise,  but  with  abundant  tact  in  all 
things,  qualities  which  may  yet  give  them  the  leadership  of  the  Latin 
races  in  their  struggle  for  regeneration.  The  ‘  rough  ’  is  still  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  Italian  progress.  A  people  which  ‘  goes  ahead  ’ 
without  him,  entertains  its  masses  without  intoxicating  them,  with 
no  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquors,  which  keeps  out  of  sight  the 
most  disreputable  features  of  civic  life,  and  is  so  well  behaved  in  its 
festivals  that  little  children  and  maidens  may  safely  participate  in 
them ;  always  clean,  sober,  polite,  pleasant-tempered,  helpful  in  its 
aims  ;  a  people  of  this  stamp  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  races  of 
coarser  instincts  and  habits.” 

A  Bushel  of  Corn.  By  A.  Stephen  Wilson.  (David  Douglas, 
Edinburgh.) — Mr.  Wilson  has  here  carefully  collected  a  vast  mass  of 
facts  relating  to  the  weight  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  it  varies  in 
different  seasons  and  in  different  kinds.  Much,  indeed  most,  of  the 
volume,  is  occupied  by  details  of  a  highly  technical  character,  but 
there  are  some  things  in  it  that  stand  so  prominently  forward  that 
the  uninitiated  reader  can  lay  hold  of  and  appreciate  them.  One  is 
that  corn  is  much  more  accurately  appreciated  by  weight  than  by 
measure,  and,  as  an  inference,  that  our  own  statistics  of  the  corn 
market  are  misleading.  One  quarter  of  wheat  may  differ  from 
another  by  as  much  as  881b.;  in  barley  this  difference  rises  to  as 
much  as  a  hundredweight,  and  in  oats  eight  pounds  still  higher. 
These,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  are  of  course  extreme  instances,  but  the 
commonly  occurring  difference  is  very  great.  A  curious  instance  of 
the  practical  bearing  of  this  difference  is  given  in  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  explanatory  of  a  photographic  illustration  which 
exhibits  two  kiuds  of  oats  (the  Canadian  and  the  Tartarian),  lying  in 
their  ordinary  state  of  compactness  in  boxes  with  glass  fronts.  The 
two  kinds  have  a  specific  gravity  about  equal,  but,  from  the  fact  that 
the  shape  of  the  Canadian  oats  favours  compact  lying,  while  that  of 
Tartarian  as  distinctly  disfavours  it,  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  the 
former  is  50  lb.,  of  a  bushel  of  the  latter  38  lb.  It  is  not  every  one 
that  keeps  horses  who  knows  this. 

Selections  from  Cowper’s  Poems.  With  Introduction.  By  Mrs- 
Oliphant.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — It  is  apparently  the  destiny  of 
every  poet  to  be  exhibited  in  a  “  selection.”  Criticism  in  the  present 
age  takes  charge  of  poetry,  and  decides  how  much  or  how  little  is 
good  for  the  digestion  of  the  public.  The  general  reader  likes  to 


have  the  finest  literary  food  prepared  in  homoeopathic  doses,  and  io 
glad  to  find  that  the  only  taste  is  of  sugar.  A  selection  from  the 
poems  of  Cowper  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome,  and  may  prove  of  ser 
vice  to  his  fame.  “Wordsworth’s  ship,”  said  Landor,  “would  sail 
better  for  casting  many  loose  things  overboard ;”  and  the  saying 
applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater  truth,  to  Cowper.  Like  Words¬ 
worth,  he  is  the  sincerest  of  poets.  There  is  no  artifice  about  him, 
although  he  is  far  from  being  without  art,  and  every  line  he  utters 
expresses  genuine  feeling.  Unfortunately,  this  feeling  is  too  often 
that  of  the  city  missionary  rather  than  of  the  poet,  for  Cowper  failed 
to  see,  what  his  readers  have  painfully  discovered,  that  dogmatism  has 
no  place  in  verse.  When  he  preaches  he  proses,  and  a  sermon  delivered 
in  rhyme  is  not  attractive.  But  Cowper’s  poetry  has  another  aspect, 
or  rather  several  aspects,  which  are  delightful.  He  is  true,  if 
ever  poet  was,  “  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.”  He 
loves  Nature  as  a  child  loves  its  mother,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  his  pictures  of  her,  there  is  a  single  false  stroke.  What 
he  sees  he  makes  us  all  see,  not  as  something  new,  which  Wordsworth 
often  does,  but  with  the  accuracy  and  loving  care  of  the  artist  who 
gives  to  familar  objects  permanence  and  beauty.  Then  Cowper,  one  of 
the  saddest  of  men  “  when  his  fits  were  on  him,”  is  as  humorous  as  he 
is  pathetic,  and  several  of  his  occasional  verses  are  models  of  ease 
and  grace.  A  poet  with  such  gifts,  and  more  might  be  mentioned, 
can  never  fall  into  neglect,  though  the  time  may  come,  we  believe 
has  come,  when  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross. 
This  is  what  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  little 
volume  before  us.  The  attempt  is  not  altogether  successful.  To 
one  phase  of  Cowper’s  genius  she  fails  to  do  j  ustice,  having  a  strangely 
inadequate  conception  of  his  power  as  a  satirist.  We  think,  too,  that 
the  autobiographical  arrangement  of  the  poems  is  a  blunder.  What 
we  want  in  a  selection  is  a  poet’s  best  work ;  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  plan, 
compels  her  to  insert  some  of  his  worst.  This  defect,  however,  is 
not  prominent  in  the  volume.  The  larger  number  of  the  extracts 
are  of  the  finest  order,  and  the  book  forms  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  “  Golden  Treasury  Series.” 

British  Honduras.  By  Archibald  Robertson  Gibbs.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.) — Whatever  public  interest  this  book  may  command 
will  be  due  not  to  its  style,  but  to  its  contents.  As  a  writer,  Mr 
Gibbs  is  sometimes  pretentious,  oftener  dull,  and  occasionally  even 
ludicrously  matter-of-fact,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  almanack,  a3 
in  such  statements  as  this,  d  propos  of  the  history  of  British  Hon¬ 
duras  from  1826  to  1828  : — “In  this  year,  Canning  uttered  his  cele¬ 
brated  boast,  ‘  I  called  into  existence  the  kingdoms  (sic)  of  the  New 

World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old !’ . Great  Britain 

recognised  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  St.  George’s 
Caye  submerged  by  a  tidal  wave  during  a  hurricane.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Newport  arrived  as  settlement  chaplain.”  As  a  historian,  Mr.  Gibbs 
is  frequently  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  may  be  excused  for  tell¬ 
ing  us  that,  “  in  1638,  a  few  British  sailors  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  and  ivould  appear  to  have  settled  ;”  but  what  can 
any  one  make  of  this,  which  seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  colony  in  1850  ? — “  An  insurrection  in  Guatemala  gained 
some  advantage  over  Carrera’s  forces.”  Mr.  Gibbs  has  a  provoking 
habit  of  sandwiching  his  statistics  between  his  chapters  of  history. 
The  statistics  are,  however,  the  best  part  of  the  book  ;  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  trifling  squabbles  which  seem  to 
constitute  at  least  the  later  history  of  British  Honduras.  Adventurous 
whites  of  all  types  and  ambitions  seem  to  regard  this  dependency 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  larger  and  better  ;  the  “  Baymen  ” 
do  not  appear  to  be  a  high  class  morally,  or  in  any  respect.  But  the 
country  consists  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  “  rich,  arable  lands, 
laid  down  in  virgin  alluvial  soil;”  the  climate  is  not  bad;  and  as 
there  is  at  present  only  one  inhabitant  to  145  acres,  there  ought  to  be 
a  future  before  the  oolony.  Had  Mr.  Gibbs’s  style  been  equal  to  his 
enthusiasm,  his  book  might  have  furnished  it  with  a  good  and  legiti¬ 
mate  advertisement. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  By  Henry  Day. 
(New  York,  Putnam’s  Sons.) — Mr.  Day  does  not  pretend  to  have  mado 
any  discoveries  in  the  course  of  his  scamper  through  Spain,  or  to  be- 
anything  more  than  one  of  those  open-eyed,  much-travelled,  and 
thoroughly  candid  Americans  whom  one  is  perpetually  jostling 
against  on  the  Continent.  He  merely  gives  his  own  impressions 
of  everything  he  saw  and  everybody  he  came  across,  from  tho 
Alhambra  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  grave  of  Philip  to 
the  living  politician  whom  he  styles  “  Mr.”  Castelar.  “  ‘  Mr.’ 
Castelar,”  says  Mr.  Day,  “  is  a  short,  thick-set,  florid  man ;  a  very 
genial  face,  but  not  strong  ;  no  marked  characteristics  about  him;  a 
man  no  one  would  remark  in  the  street.  He  is  an  orator,  but  no 
debater.  He  has  no  repartee,  no  ability  to  turn  the  thrust.  He  gets 

confused,  and  perhaps  confounded . He  is  a  bachelor,  and 

lives  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Madrid,  in  a  most  unpretending  way,  on 
the  third  story  of  a  flat,  with  his  sister.”  Mr.  Day’s  book  is  full  of 
chat  of  this  kind,  and  is  on  that  account  enjoyable  reading.  His. 
historical  narratives  are,  however,  rather  scrappy. 
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The  Story  of  Siegfried.  By  James  Baldwin.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  —  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  version  of  the  legends 
Of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and  the  two  Eddas,  which,  though  written 
for  children,  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  those  of  older  years.  The 
stories  are  told  in  a  simple,  picturesque  way,  and  the  character  of 
Siegfried  is  well  maintained  throughout  the  series  of  adventures  into 
which  the  book  is  divided.  It  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  why 
Siegfried,  after  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  Isenland, 
ia  the  midst  of  which,  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  fire,  the  fair 
Brunhild  lay  sleeping,  should  have  gone  away  and  left  her.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  claims  for  himself  the  right  of  modifying 
and  even  adding  to  the  ancient  legends  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  imagination,  should  have  told  us  the  reason  of  this  desertion,  for 
Siegfried  never  returns  to  Isenland  until  he  comes  in  the  company  of 
Gunther,  who  accepts  the  help  of  Siegfried  in  winning  the  hand  of 
Brunhild.  We  consider  that  Brunhild  is  badly  treated,  for  she  is  so 
confident  that  no  one  can  overcome  her  in  feats  of  skill  but  her  own 
husband,  that  she  challenges  any  who  like  to  come  and  try  their 
strength  against  her,  promising  her  hand  should  they  win,  and 
claiming  the  forfeit  of  their  life  in  case  of  defeat.  Gunther  only 
succeeds  in  conquering  Brunhild  by  the  aid  of  Siegfried,  who  has  the 
power  of  making  himself  invisible.  Meanwhile,  Siegfried  himself 
has  married  Kriemhild,  between  whom  and  Brunhild  a  furious 
quarrel  arises.  How  this  quarrel  ultimately  led  to  the  murder  of 
Siegfried,  we  would  leave  the  readers  of  this  attractive  little  volume 
to  find  out.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Baldwin  on  having  extracted  so 
much  good  metal  from  the  somewhat  mixed  ore  of  these  old  northern 
legends. 
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Lancet,  July  7th,  1883. 


“  The  Best  'Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

—"LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD.” 

“  Certain  and  Painless,  Soft  and  Mild.” 

— Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"Most  Pleasant  to  the  Palate.” 

—Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM. 
The  Name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,"  on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral-Water  Dealers,  at  Is  6d 
and  2a  per  bottle. 


WHAT  TO  DO;  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

On  Rollers,  for  Hanging,  24  by  18  inches,  6d  ;  or  on  Linen,  and 
Varnished,  Is  6d.  Free  by  post  for  7  or  19  stamps. 

N|  IDCCRY  Simple  Directions  for  Immediate  Treatment  in  Twenty  Cases  of 
^  ^  ■  Accident  and  Sadden  Illness  oommon  to  Children. 

It  provides  against : — Bites  of  Animals,  Broken  Limbs, 
CARD.  Bruises,  Burns,  Child-crowing,  Choking,  Convulsions,  Croup, 
Cats,  Drowning,  Fainting,  Fits,  Nose-bleeding,  Poisons,  Scalds, 
Stings,  Substances  in  the  Ears,  Eyes,  or  Nose,  Swallowing 
Coins,  Buttons,  Ac.,  Wounds. 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly. 


HUNYADI 

JANOS. 


MORSONS’ 


PREPARATIONS  OF 


PEPSINE 


Highly  recommended 
Medical  Profession  for 


by 


the 


As  Wine,  in  Bottles,  at  3s,  5s,  and  93;  I  M  H  I  O  T  O  Tl  H  M 

Lozenges,  2s  6d  and  4s  6d;  Globules,  2s,  I  U  I  U  L.  O  I  I  U  II a 

3s  6d,  and  6s  6d  ;  and  Powder,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s  each. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


The  popularity  Pepsine  has  acquired  as  almost  a  specific  for  chronic  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  production  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  like  all  other  in¬ 
ventions  of  a  like  nature,  Pepsine  has  been  not  slightly  discredited  by  the  spurious 
manufactures  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  efficacy  to  see  that  each  bottle  bears  the  maker’s  name, 

MORSON  &  SON.  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


To  insure  insertion,  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing  Office 
not  later  than  12  a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  SPECTATOR  can  be  had  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mr.  E. 
Nilsson’s,  212  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


INSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL 

COLOURS,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  FIRST  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  Galleries  are  illuminated  after 
3  p.m.  Admission,  la  j  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

H.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Royal  society  of  painters  in 

WATER-COLOURS. 

The  TWENTY-SECOND  WINTER  EXHIBITION 
is  NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East.  From  10  till  5. 
Admission,  Is  ;  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

NEWTON  HALL,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.— 
POSITIVIST  SOCIETY. —  The  ANNUAL 
ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  FREDERIC 
HARRISON,  on  TUESDAY,  January  1st,  1884,  at 
4  p.m.  precisely.  Sunday  Evening  Addresses  at  8  p.m. 

£rocisely.  A  Class  in  “  Astronomy,”  by  Mr.  Vernon 
lushington,  Q.C.,  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  8  p.m. 
precisely,  commencing  Tuesday,  January  8.  Singing 
Classes  on  Saturday  evenings  at  7  and  8  p.m.,  nnder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  McNaught.  Admission  to  all 
Lectures  and  Classes  is  free. 

King  edward  the  sixth’s 

SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Au  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS  being  required  after 
Christmas  in  the  GIRLS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  at 
Summer  Hill,  Birmingham,  Ladies  who  are  desirous 
Of  becoming  Candidates  are  required  to  send  in  their 
applications  and  a  copy  of  their  testimonials  to  the 
Seoretary,  on  or  before  January  8th  next.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  is  desirable.  The  salary  will 
commenoe  at  £80  per  annum,  and  will  be  subsequently 
iuoreased  if  the  duties  are  satisfactorily  discharged. 

Forms  of  application  and  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
King  Edward’s,  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  December  14th,  1883, 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  Dec:,  1881. 


LEGAL&  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Bonus  Addition  to  each  £1,000  assured  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £86  7a  6d  for  the 
five  years,  carrying  proportionate  annual  increase  till  death,  if  happening  before  the 
next  division. 

Not  less  than  500  policies  still  on  the  Society’s  books  have  received  in  all  Bonuses 
sufficient  to  commute  all  Premiums  subsequent  to  1881,  leaving  unaffected  the  right  to 
participate  in  future  Bonus. 

The  Valuation  of  Liabilities  has  been  framed  on  the  stringent  data  of  “  Institute  ” 
Mortality  ;  3  per  cent.  Interest ;  reserve  of  all  future  Loading. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions, 
the  assured. 


J.  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Total  Profits  belong  to 


Policies  Indisputable :  the  Conditions  most  liberal  in  every  particular  :  Guaranteed 
surrender  values. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

The  detailed  Bonus  Report,  Parliamentary  Accounts,  &c.,  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  A,  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

Offices :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Apparition  (The),  or  8vo  . fW.  Blackwood)  5  0 

Bowes  (G.  8.),  Information  and  Illustration,  cr  8vo  . ( Nisbet)  5/0 

Caird  (J.),  India,  the  Land  of  the  People,  8vo . (Cassell)  7/6 

Coxon  (H.),  Ornamental  Carpets,  8vo  . (T.  F.  Unwin)  3/6 

Gibbon  (C.) ,  Of  High  Degree,  cr  8vo . ...(Chatto  &  Windus)  3/5 

Parker  (J.),  Apostolic  Life,  Vol.  3,  8vo . . . . . . . (Simpkin  &  Co.)  8/0 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  The  Hand  of  Justice,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  3,6 

Rowe  (G.  S.),  On  His  Day,  16mo . (Wes.  Conf.  Office)  1/6 

Yonge  (C.  M.),  Langley  Adventures,  18mo  . . (W.  Smith)  2/6 


SPECTACLES  v.  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  ADAPTED  SPECTACLES  are  the  cause 

8  of  most  cases  of  blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  P.8.S., 
Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  has  made  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles 
his  especial  and  sole  study  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sir  JULIUS  BENEDICT 
writes: — “I  have  tried  the  principal  Optioians  in  London  without  sncoess,  but 
the  spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses, 
as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.''  Similar  testimonials  from  Earl 
Linds.iy,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Tourist  Agent,  &c. — Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 
City  Branches— 6  POULTRY,  and  22  FENCHUROH  STREET. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


The  Best  and  Safest  Preserver  of  the  Hair;  contains 
no  lead,  nor  mineral  ingredients,  and  can  now  be 
had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOUR, 

for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sizes,  3s  6d,  7s,  10s  6d,  and  21s.  Can  be  sent  by  post 
for  3d  extra  to 

A.  RO  WLAND  and  SONS,  20  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  and 

CHINA  SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS,  CHANDELIERS,  AND  LAMPS. 
100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 

V  MANCHESTER. 

DEGREES  in  MEDICINE  and  SURGERY. 

The  Statutes  and  Regulations  concerning  Courses 
of  Study  and  Examinations  for  their  Degrees  are  now 
published,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  University 
Registrar. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and 
Law,  together  with  Copies  of  the  Charters,  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers,  &c,,  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  (price 
Is),  published  by  Messrs.  MACMILLAN  and  CO., 
London,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  CORNISH,  Piccadilly,  Man¬ 
chester.  A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M  A.,  Registrar 

OWENS  COLLEGE, 

MANCHESTER. 

The  LENT  TERM  BEGINS  on  TUESDAY, 
Jauuary  8th. 

New  Students  wiU  be  admitted  on  Monday,  the  7th, 
from  11  to  4. 

Candidates  must  not  be  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  those  under  sixteen  will  be  required  to 
present  themselves  on  Jauuary  8th,  at  10.30  a.m.,  for 
Examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Latin. 

Many  of  the  Classes  provide  Preparation  in  the 
Subjects  of  the  following  Examinations  : — 

Victoria  University. — Preliminary  Intermediate 
and  Final  Examinations  for  Degrees  in  Arts, 
Science,  and  Laws  (June  and  October). 
University  of  London. — Matriculation  Examina¬ 
tion  (June),  and  for  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Science 
(July  and  October). 

Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Prospectus 
of  the  Arts,  &c.,  Department,  which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  on  application. 

WENS  COLLEGE, 

DEPARTMENT  for  WOMEN 
(223  Brunswick  Street). 

The  LENT  TERM  begins  on  MONDAY,  January 
14th. 

Students  will  be  admitted  on  that  day  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Prospectuses  of  the 
Department  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

_ J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 

Mill  hill  school, 

MILL  HILL,  N.W. 

Head  Master,  R.  F.  WEYMOUTH,  D.Lit.,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  Assistant- 
Masters,  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Philological  Society;  H.  A.  ERLEBACH,  B.A. ;  T. 
T.  JEFFERY,  M.A.,  Camb.,  9th  Classic  in  1877  ;  A. 
E.  HUDSON,  M.A.,  Oxf.  ;  T.  H.  JACKSON,  B.A.  ; 
F.  STOCK,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll.,  Lond. ; 
R.  STAVELEY,  B.A.,  20th  Wrangler  in  1881 ;  and 
others.  Minister  of  the  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Professor 
J.  RADFORD  THOMSON,  M.A. 

SCHOOL  REOPENS  on  JANUARY  17th. 


D 


OVER 


COLLEGE. 


SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  worth 
from  £10  to  £10  10s  a  year,  will  be  offered  at  Easter. 
There  are  also  Scholarships  of  £50,  tenable  at  the 
Universities. 

NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  January  22nd. 
Board,  £46  6s.  Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A., 
Head  Master  ;  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq ,  Hon.  Sec. 

TrinItY  college  school, 

Stratford-on-Avon.—  Inclusive  terms,  60  and  70 
Guineas.  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  from  £50  to  £20  per  annum,  will  be  OFFERED 
for  COMPETITION  on  JANUARY  17th.— Apply  to 
the  HEAD  MASTER. 

B'ingfielh  birkdale,  south- 

PORT. 

Miss  LEWIN  RECEIVES  BOYS  for  BOARD  and 
INSTRUCTION,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY 
JANUARY  17th. 

Prospectuses  on  application.  References  kindly 
permitted  to  Professor  Huxley,  F.It.S.,  LL.D.,  1 
Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  London ;  Dr. 
Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S  ,  University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardms;  F.  Nettlefuld,  Esq.,  Streatham 
Grove,  Norwood,  S.  B.,  and  others. 

R  I  G  li  T  O  N  COLLEGE”. 

Principal. 

Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  CoUege, 
Oxford. 

V  ice- Principal. 

Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  College  has  a  Junior  Department,  and  a  Junior 
House  for  Boys  under  13. 

Houses,  at  moderate  as  well  as  at  higher  rentals, 
can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  FRIDAY, 
January  25th. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


B 


WOODCOTE  HOUSE,  WINDLE- 

SHAM,  BAGSHOT. 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  11.  Terms,  from  100  to  120  guineas. 
LCopt.] 

Dear  Sir, — My  partner,  Charles  S.  Jerrara,  who 
has  been  here  so  many  years,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
still  working  with  me.  The  Charles  S.  Jerram  of 
Godaiming,  whose  advertisement  yon  have  seen,  is 
my  partner’s  cousin,  an  old  pupil  and  very  good 
friend  of  ours. — Yours  truly, 

CHARLES  B.  FENDALL. 

CHOOL  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


S 


Principal — Mrs.  CASE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  January  22nd,  1884. 
Heath  Brow,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

OIRA  COLLEGE  for  LADIES, 

.  BODORGAN  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals Mr.  and  Mrs.  INGHAM,  and  the 
Misses  CONNAH,  late  of  Moira  House  Ladies' 
School,  Addiseombe,  Croydon. 

The  house  is  spacious  and  most  healthily  situated. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

G URLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

r  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Head  Mistress. — Miss  STOCKER. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  £410  per  annum  available 
for  Scholarships  at  the  Universities.  School  Fees,  12 
and  15  guineas  per  annum.  Boarding-house,  11 
Highfield,  Manningham  ;  Principal,  Miss  SHARPE. 
Next  TERM  begins  JANUARY  22nd. 

QT.  ANDREWS  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

O  CO.  (Limited),  ST.  LEONARD’S  SCHOOL,  ST. 
ANDREWS,  N.B. 

Head  Mistress— Miss  DOVE,  Certificated  Student  of 
Girton  College,  Cambridge.  This  School  provides  for 
the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  a  thorough 
Education  at  a  moderate  cost.  House  Girls  received 
from  the  age  of  Nine.  NEXT  TERM  begins  on 
January  18th. 

WE  STL  AND  S  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS,  BIRKDALE,  SOUTHPORT. 
Established  in  1858. 

Principal,  Miss  H.  S.  CHEETHAM,  LL.A. 
Situated  in  a  very  healthy  and  quiet  locality. 

Pupils  from  this  School,  in  which  the  teaching  is 
based  on  the  High  School  system,  have  obtained  a 
high  average  of  Passes  and  Honours  at  the  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  other  Examinations. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  January  18th. 
Particular  on  application  to  Miss  H.  S. 
CHEETHAM,  9  Westclitf  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

Educational  courses  by 

MEMBERS  of  the  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIA- 
TION  of  WOMEN  TEACHERS.  A  New  Course  of 
Lectures  to  Ladies  and  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  for 
Girls  under  Home  Tuition  will  begin  towards  the  end 
of  January.  References  required.— Early  applications 
are  reqnested  to  Miss  C.  L.  DOUGLAS,  13  Porchester 
Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Birkbeck  ban  k.— 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  r*f  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 
minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below 
£25.  No  commission  charged  for  keeping  Accounts. 
The  Bank  also  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  Three 
per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
undertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the 
custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities  and 
Valuables  ;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Divi¬ 
dends,  and  Coupons ;  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular 
Notes  issued.  A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCRO FT,  Manager. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Teachings 

of  Experience.— The  united  testimony  of 
thousands,  extending  over  more  than  forty  years, 
most  strongly  recommends  these  Pills  as  the  best 
purifiers,  the  mildest  aperients,  and  the  surest  re¬ 
storatives.  They  never  prove  delusive,  or  give  merely 
temporary  relief,  but  attack  all  ailments  of  the 
stomach,  lunge,  heart,  head,  and  bowels,  in  the  only 
safe  and  legitimate  way,  by  depurating  the  blood, 
aud  so  eradicating  those  impurities  w’hich  are  the 
source  ami  constituent  of  almost  every  disease.  Their 
medicinal  efficacy  is  wonderful  in  renovating  enfeebled 
constitutions.  Their  action  embraces  all  that  is 
desirable  in  a  botL-ehold  medicine.  They  expel  every 
noxious  and  ettete  matter;  and  thus  the  strength  is 
nurtured  aud  the  energies  stimulated. 


George  Lake,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw* 
Lefevre,  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock, 
Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

S.  Hope  Morley,  Esq. 

Hy.  John  Norman,  Esq, 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


UNION 

BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  £910,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND, 
or  at  30  Days’  Sight,  are  granted  on  the  Bank’s 
Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 

Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 

for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbnry,  London,  E.C. 

Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Head  Office — 11  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Law-Courts  Branch — 21  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman — Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Rowland  Nevitt  Bennett,  John  Hunter,  Esq. 

Esq. 

Henry  Bonham-Carter, 

Esq. 

Charles  W.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 

John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  John  G. 

Hubbard,  M.P. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  Marsden. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  Browhe. 
Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up 

and  invested  . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of  .  3,833,000 

Total  Annual  income,  over  ...  651,000 

N.B. — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Christmas 
should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  day  of  January. 

PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

Street,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning 
effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liber, 
ality. 

_ JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS!— 64  CORNHILL. 

NO  MAN  IS  SAFE  FROM  ACCIDENTS  l 
Wise  Men  Insure  against  their  Costl 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LAND  OR  WATER 
Insured  Against  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

the  Oldest  and  Largest  Company,  insuring  against 
Accidents  of  all  kmds. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  and  RESERVE,  £250,000. 
Moderate  Premiums. 

Bonus  Allowed  to  Insurers  after  Five  Years, 
£1,840,000 

HAS  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 

Local  Agents, 

or  8  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross. 

Head  Office — 64  Corn  hill,  London. 
_ WILLIAM  J,  VIAN,  Secretary. 

rpHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 

JL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Fire,  Life,  Marine. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  Paid  up . ,  250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life 

Policyholders  exceeds  .  809,000 

Other  Funds  .  953,000 

Total  Invested  Funds  Upwards  of  Two  Millions. 
Total  Anuual  Premium  Income  exceeds  ...  £1,077,000 
Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  Cornhill,  London,  E.O. 
West-End  Office — 8  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

SUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  Charing  Cross, 
S.  W. ;  Oxford  Street  (corner  of  Vere  Street),  W. 

FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and  Foreign 
Insurances,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE.  Established  ] 810.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  Bonuses,  Immediate  Settlement 
of  Claims. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

FOR  JANUARY. 

Edited  by  T.  II.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  Radical  Programme.— V.  Free  Schools. 

Social  Reforms  foe  the  London  Poor: — I.  Recreation,  &c.  By  the  Lady 
Greville.  II.  Wives  and  Mothers  of  the  Working  Class.  By  a  London 
Artisan. 

The  Fallacy  of  Irish  History.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

A  Visit  to  Philistia.  By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I. 

Post  Mortem.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Hablot  Browne  and  Book  Illustration.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

Rational  Radicalism.  By  Samnel  Laing,  M.P. 

Old  Comedy  on  a  New  Stage.  By  Professor  R.  C.  Jebb. 

Two  Biographies:— I.  Edward  Bul we r.  Lord  Lytton.  By  Sir  George  Dasent. 

II.  Lord  Lyndhurst.  By  T.  E.  Kebbol. 

Life  and  Death.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  11  Henrietta  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  3s,  Quarterly ;  Yearly,  12s,  post  free. 

MIND:  —  No.  XXXIII. 

Introspective  Psychology.  Professor  W.  James. 

Life  and  Mechanism.  J.  S.  Haldane. 

Metaphysical  Method.  S.  H.  Hodgson. 

Green's  Metaphtsics.  A.  J.  Balfour.  M  P. 

Bilateral  Asymmetry.  G.  S.  Hall,  E.  M.  Hartwell. 

Stages  of  Hypnotism.  E.  Gurney. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


TTIRANCO-CHINESE  DIFFICULTY.— MAP  of  SOUTH- 

_X_  EASTERN  ASIA,  from  Pekin?  to  Singapore,  including  Tongking,  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  and  the  British  Possessions  of  Burmah,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Hong  Kong,  Labnan,  and  British  North  Borneo.  With  an  Enlarged  Plan  of 
the  Environs  of  Hanoi,  on  the  Re  1  River.  Scale,  110  miles  to  1  inch.  Size,  22 
inches  by  26  inches.  Price,  in  sheet,  coloured,  4s ;  post-free,  on  roller,  4s  6d  ; 
mounted  to  fold  in  cloth  case,  6s  6d,  post-free,  6s  9d. 

London:  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Blind  education.— college  for  blind  sons 

of  GENTLEMEN,  Worcester.  A  Clothworkers’  Scholarship  of  Fifty 
Guineas  will  be  competed  for  on  January  22nd,  and  following  days. —  For  terms, 
apply  to  the  Head  Master,  S.  S.  FORSTER,  M.A. 


Church  of  humanity  positivist  school, 

19  Chapel  Street,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  W.C.  MONDAY,  December  31st, 
8  p.m,  COMMEMORATION  of  all  the  DEAD.  TUESDAY,  Jauuary  let.  188-1, 
the  FESTIVAL  of  HUMANITY.  Meeting  at 5  p.m.  Address  by  Dr.  CONGREVE. 


BOOKS  TO  READ. 


Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN’S 

LIFE  OF  LORD  LYNDHURST. 

With  Portraits,  8vo,  16s. 

Dr.  SCHLIEMANN’S 

T  R  0  J  A  : 

The  Latest  Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer’s 

Troy. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  me  "ium  8vo,  12s. 

Mr.  F.  L.  JAMES’S 

“WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE  SOUDAN:” 

An  Account  of  Travel,  Sport,  and  Adventures,  Chiefly  in  the 
Base  Country. 

With  Maps,  40  Illustrations,  and  6  Etchings,  medium  8yo,  21s. 

Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE’S 

ORIENTAL  EXPERIENCE. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  16s. 

EGYPT  AFTER  THE  WART 

,  Notes — Social,  Political,  and  Archceological. 

By  H.  VILLIERS  STUART,  M.P. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  31s  6d. 

THE 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  the  REFORMATION 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  MARTIN  LUTHER’S  THREE 
PRIMARY  WORKS. 

Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Professors  WACE  and  BUCHHEIM. 

With  Portrait,  8vo,  12s. 

Dean  BURGON'S 

“THE  REVISION  REVISED.” 

8vo,  14s. 

Professor  MONIER  WILLIAMS’S 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE 
IN  INDIA. 

Part  I.  YEDISM,  BRAHMANISM,  and  HINDUISM. 

8vo,  18s. 

Mr.  T.  E.  SCRUTTON  ON  THE 

LAWS  OF  LITERARY  PROPERTY. 


ELHI  MEDICAL  MISSION  (S.P.G.)— Established  1867. 

The  First  Female  Medical  Mission  begun  in  India. 


The  Delhi  and  South  Punjab  Mission  of  the  S.P  G.  carries  on  its  work  among 
over  3,000,000  of  people,  and  besides  Delhi  and  its  suburbs,  occupies  fifty  towns 
and  villages.  Its  work  is  carried  on, — (1)  By  training  native  agents.  (2)  By 
philanthropical  agencies,  of  which  tbe  most  important  is  medical  work  among 
women  and  children.  (3)  By  day  and  night  schools  for  boys  and  young  men, 
with  1,535  pupils.  (4)  By  zananah  missions,  with  792  pupils.  (5)  By  dividing  the 
city  and  country  into  districts,  giving  each  a  systematic  parochial  organisation, 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  Medical  Mission  attended  12,933 
cases,  with  an  average  of  121  sick  attended  daily.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  work, 
the  Missionaries  are  responsible  for  raising  £1,500  a  year,  over  and  above  annual 
grants  from  the  Society  and  Government. 

Subscriptions  for  the  general  work,  or  for  the  Medical  Mission  in  particular, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Canon  CROWFOOT, 
Minster  Yard,  Lincoln ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  WINTER  (Delhi) ;  or  by  Rev.  W. 
C.  BROMHEAD,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 


CRAMER’S 

NEW  PIANOFORTES, 

FROM  TEN  GUINEAS. 


8 vo,  10s  6d. 


THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Its  Style  and  Position. 

By  W.  ROBINSON. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations,  medium  8vo,  15s. 


Mr.  A.  S.  MURRAY’S 

HISTORY  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  medium  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  To  the  Age  of  Pheidias,  21s.  Vol  II.  Pheid;as  and  his  Successors,  31a  6d. 


Captaiu  GILL’S 

“THE  RIVER  OF  GOLDEN  SAND.” 

An  Abridged  Edition. 

ByE.  COLBORNE  BABER. 

With  Memoir  and  Introductory  Essay,  by  Colonel  YULE,  C.B. 

With  Portrait-’,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  7s  6d. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE’S  WALKS 


JB.  CRAMER  and  CO.,  by  new  mechanical  appliances, 

•  recently  added  to  their  Factory,  combine  in  their  INSTRUMENTS 
durability  and  moderate  cost  with  great  power,  purity  of  tone,  and  general 

excellence. 

Four  Octaves  (Table),  portable  and  never  requires  tuning  . 10  Guineas. 

Five  Octaves  „  „  „  . 13  „ 

„  (Studio)  . from  16  ,, 

From  £1  11s  6d  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 

,,  (Yacht),  with  closing  keyboard,  in  pine  case  . 20  ,, 

„  ,,  in  American  walnut  case  .  22  ,, 

,,  ,,  in  oak  case  . 24  ,, 

,,  „  in  black- and-gold  case  . 26  ,, 

From  £2  2s  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Seven  Octaves,  in  pine  and  other  cases,  from  25  guineas. 

From  £2  7s  6  1  per  quarter  on  Three-Years’  System. 
Nothing  snpplied  but  what  is  of  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  quality. 
Exchanged  any  time  within  Three  Months  without  loss  to  the  Purchaser. 

J.  B.  CRAMER  and  CO., 

LONDON  :  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  Bond  Street,  W.  ;  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ;  High 
Street,  Netting  Bill.  W.  LIVERPOOL  :  Church  Street.  And  of  their  Agents  at 
BRIGHTON,  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and  EDINBURGH  ;  and  the 
Principal  Musicsellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


IN  THE 

REGIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  FAITH. 

Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 


Miss  BIRD’S 

“GOLDEN  CHERSONESE.” 

Travels  in  China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8yo,  14s. 


Mrs.  BRIDGES’S 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES 

IN  THIBET,  YARKAND,  KASHMIR,  JAVA',  JAPAN,  &C. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  15s. 


JAMES  NASMYTH’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  Dr.  SAMUEL  SMILES. 

With  Portrait  aucl  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  16s. 


Professor  WACE’S 


THE  “MULTIPLEX”  COPYING  PROCESS. 

NO  WASHING-OFF.  NO  RE-MELTING. 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plan?. 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  paid  the 
Inventor  £500  for  the  privilege  ef  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments. 
Full  particulars  post  free. — C.  FELLOWS,  4  Merridale  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


READING 
0  A  S  E 


CASES  for  the  “SPECTATOR.” 

Price  2s  6d  each. 

S  for  BINDING. 

Price  2s  63  each. 


May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  at  the  Office, 
1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  CHIEF  FACTS  IN 
OUR  LORD'S  LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mr.  BES ANT’S 

LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  PALMER. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

MR.  BEOCKLEHURST’S  MEXICO  TO-DAY. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations,  medi  8vo,  21s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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Eight  per  cent,  first  mort- 

GAGES  on  COTTON  PLANTATIONS  a 
SPECIALITY. 

FRANCIS  SMITH  and  CO..  Mortgage  Brokers, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  U.S.A. ;  London, 
31  Poultry,  E.C.  (est.  20  years),  offer  to  the  investing 
public  choice  Loans,  inspected  by  themselves,  on  some 
of  the  finest  Plantations  of  the  famous  Cotton  Belt, 
■which  will  pay  the  investor  8  to  10  per  cent,  net,  and 
afford  a  security  which  for  productiveness,  area,  and 
contiguity  to  markets  is  without  a  parallel. 

Francis  Smith  and  Co.  are  agents  of  the  Scottish 
American  Mortgage  Co.  (Limited);  the  Dundee  Mort¬ 
gage  and  Trust  Investment  Co.  (Limited)  ;  the  Edin- 
burgh-American  Land  Mortgage  Co.  (Limited) ;  the 
Anglo-American  Land,  Mortgage,  and  Agency  Co. 
(Limited),  of  London;  the  Dundee  Investment  Co. 
(Limited) ;  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York  ;  Fire 
Agency  of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation.  New 
York  correspondents,  Messrs.  Jesup,  Patou,  and  Co. 

The  South  is  the  only  field  in  North  America  where 
money  is  not  already  I  offered  in  an  unhealthy  abund¬ 
ance,  and  where  capital  can  still  dictate  its  own 
terms  and  security. 

Send  for  Circular  to  31  Poultry,  E.C. 


London  and  Westminster 

BANK  (Limited). 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  ANNUAL 


GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Bank  will  be  HELD 
at  the  HEAD  OFFICE,  in  Lothbury,  on  WED¬ 
NESDAY,  the  16th  day  of  January  next,  at  One 
o’Clock  precisely,  to  DECLARE  a  DIVIDEND;  to 
Elect  Three  Directors  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Chap¬ 
man,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Otto  August  Benecke,  Esq.,  and 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq.,  who  retire  by  rotation, 
but,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  Re-election  ; 
and  to  Elect  Two  Auditors.  The  present  Auditors, 
William  Turquand,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Tur- 
quand,  Youngs,  and  Co.),  and  Edwin  Waterhouse, 
Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  and 
Co.),  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  Re-election. 

T.  P.  SHIPP,  Secretary. 


28th  November,  1883. 


The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be  Closed 
on  the  1st  of  January  next  to  prepare  for  the  divi¬ 
dend,  and  will  Reopen  on  the  4th  of  January. 

Proprietors  Registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  31st  of  December  will  be  entitled  to  the 
dividend  for  the  current  half-year  on  the  number  of 
shares  then  standing  in  their  respective  names. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all  LETTERS 
and  PAPERS,  Manuscript  or  Printed,  use 


STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 


A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  sent  by  PARCELS 
POST  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  receipt  of  2s  6d  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  70LS. 

One  Ealse,  Both  Eair.  By 

John  Berwick  Harwood. 

Di  Fawcett.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis, 

Author  of  “A  Very  Opal,”  &e. 

A  Christinas  Bose.  By  Mrs, 

Randolph,  Author  of  “  Gentianella,”  &c. 

Jonathan  Swift.  By  a  New 

Writer. 

Golden  Girls.  By  Alan  Muir, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Beauty,”  &c. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


HARRISON  AND  SON’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BURKE’S  (Sir  BERNARD)  PEERAGE, 

BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  &c.,  for  1884, 
corrected  to  the  latest  date,  super  royal  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  published  at  38s. 

“  Among  the  books  which  the  new  year  yields  are 
Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  of  which  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  a  word.” — Whitehall  Review. 

“A  genealogical  and  heraldic  guide  of  established 
authority. ” — Da ily  Ttlegra-ph. 

“  Constant  reference  to  the  pages  of  ‘  Burke  *  enables 
us  to  testify  to  its  invariable  accuracy.” — Court 
Journal. 

BURKE'S  (Sir  BERNARD)  Dormant, 

Abeyant,  Forfeited,  and  EXTINCT  PEERAGES 
of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  New  Edition, 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Date  (1883).  Com¬ 
prising  every  Peerage  created  since  the  Conquest 
that  is  now  extinct,  dormant,  under  attainder,  or 
in  abeyance,  and  tracing  down  the  various 
dignities  to  their  existing  representatives.  Royal 
8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  published  at  42s. 

“  Another  of  these  magnificent  volumes,  invaluable 
to  every  1  historian,  artist,  or  litterateur  of  modern 
times.” — Court  Journal. 

“Is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  energy  and 
research  of  its  compiler.” — Athenceum. 

BURKE’S  (Sir  BERNARD)  GENERAL 

ARMORY  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRE- 
LAND,  and  WALES,  Reissue  1883,  with  additional 
Supplement,  describing  the  Arms,  &c.,  of  nearly 
1,000  Families  not  included  in  the  previous  Issue. 
1,280  pages,  super  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  published 
at  52s  6d. 

BATEMAN’S  GREAT  LANDOWNERS 

of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  A  List 
of  all  Owners  of  3,000  acres  and  upwards  worth 
£3,000  a  year,  with  the  addition  of  1,320  Owners 
of  2,000  acres  and  upwards,  their  income  from 
land,  acreage,  colleges,  clubs,  and  services,  with 
analysis.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
1883,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  published  at  lls. 

“It  is  a  work  of  very  great  statistical  value, 
enlivened  by  a  caustic  preface.” — Academy . 


HARRISON  and  SONS,  Booksellers  and 

Publishers,  59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

%*  Foil  Catalogue  of  New  Books  of  the  Season,  and, 
other  favourites,  offered  at  specially  Reduced  Prices 
free  by  post. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 


Just  published,  12mo,  sewed,  price  Is. 

First  lessons  in  rhetoric. 

With  Exercises.  By  W.  T.  Fife,  M.A.,  Senior 
English  Master,  High  School  for  Girls,  Aberdeen. 

Williams  and  Nokgate,  14  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  20  South  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

APPROVE D  as  a  PRIZE-BOOK  by  the  SCIENCE 
and  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s  Gd,  post  free, 

EVERY-DAY  ART  :  Short  Essays  on 

the  Arts  not  Fine.  By  Lewis  Foreman  Day, 
Author  of  “  Instances  of  Accessory  Art,”  &c.  With 
upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  chiefly  by  the  Author. 

“  If  anybody  wants  a  sensible  book  on  art  as^ 
applied  to  every-day  ornament,  let  him  buy  Mr.  Day’s 
nicely  print  d  little  volume,  and  read  it  carefully  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Easy  to  follow,  well 
arranged,  and  extremely  concise.” — Athenceum. 

“  The  most  sensible,  practical,  clearly  written, 
and  profusely  and  appropriately  illustrated  manual 
of  Decorative  Art  that  I  have  come  across.” — Truth „ 
B.  T.  Batsford,  52  High  Holborn,  London. 

Ensorh  "chronological 

CHART. — In  consequence  of  the  facilities 
of  carriage  offered  by  the  Parcels  Post,  the  Author  of 
this  CHART  has  resolved  to  REDUCE  the  PRICE 
ONE-HALF,  and  to  supply  it  himself  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. — Circular,  with  testimonials,  prices,  &c.,  sent 
post-free  on  application  to  E.  J.  ENSOR,  Milborne 
Port,  Somerset, _ 

Twelfth  Edition,  post  free.  One  Shilling. 

R.  WATTS  on  ASTHMA  and 

BRONCHITIS.— A  Treatise  on  the  only  Success¬ 
ful  Method  of  Curing  these  Diseases.  By  Robert 
G.  Watts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

London:  C.  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street;  and  Simpbin  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 


payable  to 


THE  PERFECT  DRESSING  BAG. 


THE  LOISETTIAN  SCHOOL  OF 


HENRY  STONE, 


Manufacturer 
and  Patentee. 


BANBURY. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA. 

Established  Sixty  Years. 

Warranted  not  to  injure  Health  or  Skin.  It  pre¬ 
vents  Baldness  and  the  Hair  Turning  Grey ;  Cleauses 
from  Dandriff ;  Restores  when  fa’ling  off ;  Strengthens 
Weak  Hair ;  Causes  Eyebrows,  Whiskers,  and 
Moustaches  to  grow ;  and  when  used  for  Children 
forms  the  basis  of  a  Magnificent  Head  of  Hair.  Sold 
by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  3s  6d,  6s,  and  11s. 
22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


DUNVILLE’S  OLD  IRISH 

WHISKY  is  recommended  by  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  in  preference  to  French  Brandy.  They  hold 
the  largest  stock  of  Whisky  in  the  world.  Supplied 
in  casks  and  cases  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
Quotations  on  application  to  DUNVILLE  and  CO., 
Limited,  Royal  Irish  Distilleries,  Belfast ;  or  at 
their  London  Offices,  4  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


THE  PERFECT  TRAVELLING  BAG. 

FISHER’S  STEEL  BANDED,  SOLID-LEATHEK 
PORTMANTEAUS.  A  New  Article,  registered. 

FISHER’S  DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES  POST-FREB. 

FISHER,  188  STRAND. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  PILLS. 

The  Great  Remedy 

FOR  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

The  excruciating  pain  is  quickly  relieved,  and 
cured  in  a  few  days,  by  this  celebrated  Medicine. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  at  Is  l$d  and  2s  9d  per  box. 


ITALIAN  SILK  COVERLETS, 

AND  DRAPERIES. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 

MEMORY! 

OR  THE  INSTANTANEOUS  ART  OF  NEVER 
FORGETTING  ! 

Uses  none  of  the  “  Localities,”  “Pegs,”  “Links,”  or 
“Associations”  of  Mnemonics. 

ANY  BOOK  LEARNED  IN  ONE  READING. 
tS3"  Great  Inducements  to  Correspondence  Classes. 
PROSPECTUS  POST-FREE. 

After  five  months’  acquaintance  with  the  Loiset- 
tian  System,  Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  F.R.S.E., 
thus  again  writes  in  his  journal,  Health ,  under  date 
of  September  14th,  1883  : — “  Professor  Loisette’s 
System  of  Memory  Training.— In  reply  to  numer¬ 
ous  correspondents,  we  beg  to  state  that,  from  recent 
facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  reindorse  all  that  we 
formerly  said  in  favour  of  this  system  of  developing 
the  recollective  and  analytical  powers.  The  interest 
we  take  in  Processor  Loisette’s  system  is  founded 
on  our  appreciation  of  the  literally  marvellous  re¬ 
sults  which,  not  only  in  our  own  case,  but  in  that  of 
mauy  others,  have  been  attained  under  his  method  of 
instruction.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  system  is  founded, 
and  we  frankly  regard  such  a  training  as  Mr. 
Loisette  offers  as  one  of  the  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
encounter.” 

Professor  LOISETTE,  37  New  Oxford  Street 
(Opposite  Mudie’s  Library). 


A  NEW  HAND- WOVEN  ARTICLE  in  ALGERIAN  and  ORIENTAL  COLOURINGS. 

Charming  for  Portieres,  Curtains,  and  all  Decorative  Purposes. 


Sizes,  75  inches  x  59  inches  .  12s  6d  each. 

„  82  „  x  76  . .  18s  6d  „ 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  and  WELBECK  STREET,  London,  W. 


POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  REQUISITE  OF  CONSTANT  UTILITY, 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  THE  FAMILY  TABLE,  AND  THE  SICK  ROOM. 


THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St, 

James’s  Square,  SW. 

President— LORD  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  N.P. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  DUBLIN. 
E.  H.  EUNBURY,  Esq. 

Lord  TENNYSON  D’EYNOoURT. 
Trustees. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. 

Earl  of  CARNARVON.  |  Earl  of  ROSEBERY’. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  Volumes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,  in  various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  entrance  fee 
of  £6;  Life  Membership,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are 
allowed  to  country  aud  ten  to  town  members. 
Reading-rooms  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six. 
Catalogue,  1875,  price  16s ;  to  Members,  12s. 
Supplement  (1875-1880),  price  53;  to  Members,  4s. 
Prospectuses  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL, 

with  the  mild  winter  climate  of  Wfetern 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Hotel 
gardens,  specially  fitted  for  winter  use.  Reduce'1 
tariff  from  November  1st. — Address,  MANAGE) 
Ilfracombe,  Devon. 
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GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  GROSYENOR  GALLERY 

WILL  OPEN 

ON  THE  31st  INST.,  * 

WITH  A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

ADMISSION,  Is.  SEASON  TICKETS,  5s. 


D 


E  LA  RUE  and  CO.’S  PUBLICA¬ 

TIONS.  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


AMERICAN 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


Just  out,  14th  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  price  5s. 

THE  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of 

WHIST.  The  Standard  Work  on  Whist.  By 
“  Cavendish.”  Greatly  Enlarged  and  Revised 
throughout. 


Next  week.  New  and  Important  Work  on  Whist. 
Cap.  8 vo,  cloth,  price  3s  6d. 

The  philosophy  of  whist. 

By  Dr.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Ati  Essay  on  the  Scientific 
and  Intellectual  Aspects  of  the  Modem  Game. 


Next  week,  in  1  vol.  half-bound  calf,  price  12s  6d. 

THE  WHIST  TRIAD.  Comprising 
the  above  Works  by  “  Cavendish  ”  and  Pole, 
and  Clay's  Short  Whist. 

Demy  4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 

THE  FAIRIES.  By  W.  Allingham. 

Illustrated  by  E.  G.  Thomson. 


Demy  4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 


c 


LEVER  HAN S.  By  tlie  Bros.  Grimm. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Lawson. 


Demy  4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 

THE  FAIRY  HORN.  By  S.  Theyre 

Smith.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 


Demy  4to,  with  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  in  Colours, 
and  numerous  smaller  cuts,  price  Is. 

THE  BABY’S  DfiBUT.  By  J.  Smith. 

Illustrated  by  G.  A.  Kon*tam  and  E.  and  N. 
Casella,  Authors  of  “  Dreams,  Dances,  and  Disap¬ 
pointments.** 


THE  WONDERFUL  AND  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THESE  WATCHES  OYER  ALL  OTHERS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COMPETITION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PARIS,  AND  SYDNEY  EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR  MERITS  RECEIVED  FROM 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  IMPORTANT  CORPORATIONS,  AND  NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES,  STAMP  THEM 
AS  UNEQUALLED. 


AMERICAN  WALTHAM  ’W’ATCUES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Crystal  Glass,  £3  3s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  in  Silver  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £4  4s. 
AMERICAN  VATALTHAM  WATCHES  for  BOYS,  Strong  Silver  Cases,  £3  3s, 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  AATATCHES,  in  18-Carat  Gold  Cases,  £8  8s. 
AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  Gold  Cases,  Keyless  Action,  £12  12s, 


HENRY  W.  BEDFORD, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  WALTHAMLWATCH  COMPANY, 

67  REGENT  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 


The  New  Illustrated  Price  List  Post-free. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 


MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Delicious  and  wholesome.  An  effective  Tonic. 

Much  favoured  by  Sportsmen  and  Travellers, 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  Liqueur  of  high  quality. 

Valuable  to  Sportsmen  ;  pleasant  with  Aerated  Waters. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomaohic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the  finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers.  _ 


Manufacturer :  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE 


DE  LA  KUE’S  indelible 

DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and 
TABLET  CALENDARS,  for  1884,  in  great  variety, 
may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
Also,  the  “Finger-Shared  Diaries,’*  in  neat  Cases. 
Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Thos  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  London. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  POEMS  of  GOETHE.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  his  Ballads  and  Songs  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Selections.  Done  into  English  Verse  by 
William  Gibson,  Commander  U.S.  Navy,  Author  of 
“A  Vision  of  Fairy  Land,  and  other  Poems,”  and 
“  Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places." 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  4  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  and  PERRINS  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  Bottle  of  the  Original  and  Genuine! 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 

Bears  their  Autograph  Signature, 

LEA  and  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWELL,  London;  and  Export 
Oilmen  generally.  Retail  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ASK  FOB 

LIEBIG  COMPAN  Y’S 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

YJ  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  M  ETROPOLITAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS  is 


prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornldll  Magazine,  post  free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  14  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  to 
whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM.  BOUVERIE,  and  CO..  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris.  Medals:  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

FEY’S 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 
J-  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable 
article.” — Standard. 

COCOA 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 
TORY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
X*  “  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst,  Bristol. 
SIXTEEN  PRIZE ‘MEDALS. 

CAUTION. — Numerous  inferior  and  low- 
priced  substitutes  being  in  the  market,  with 
misleading  titles,  labels,  and  portraits  of  the 
late  Baron  Liebig,  purchasers  must  insist  upon 
having  the  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of 
Meat. 

N.B. — Genuine  ONLY  with  fac-simile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  Signature  in  Blue  Ink  across  Label. 


EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT. 

The  only  brand  warranted  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig1 

*.*  In  use  in  most  households  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Ask  for  the  Liebig  COMPANY’S  Extract,, 
and  see  that  no  other  is  substituted  for  it. 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  COLDS 

SHOULD  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT 

DR.  DUNBAR’S  ALKARAM, 

Or,  Anti-Catarrh.  Smelling  Bottle, 

Which,  if  used  on  the  first  symptoms  of  Cold,  will  at  once  arrest  them  ;  and  even  in  Cases  where  a  Cold  has 
been  neglected  and  become  severe,  will  give  immediate  relief,  and  often  cure  in  one  day.  To  open  the  bottle, 
dip  the  stopper  into  very  hot  water,  aDd  rub  off  the  isinglass.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  2i  9d  a  bottle.  Address, 
Dr.  DUNBAR,  care  of  Messrs.  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  1  King  Edward  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

L  1  S  T. 

“TEMPLE  BAR  has  earned  so  distinct 

aplace  for  itself  Mong  the  Magazines  of  the  day,  that 
neither  new  publications  nor  the  cheapening  of  old 
ones  is  likely  to  affect  it.”— Illustrated  Sporting  and 
Dramatic. 

“TEMPLE  BAR  is,  as  usual,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  vigour,  daring,  and  free  humour.  It  has 
always  made  the  historical  article  a  striking  feature.” 
— . Edinburgh  Courant. 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

for  JANUARY,  price  One  Shilling,  now  ready, 
Contains  : — 

1.  A  New  Serial  Story  by  JESSIE  FOTIIElt- 

GILL,  the  Popular  Authoress  of  “  The 
First  Yiolin,”  “  Probation,”  “  Kith 
and  Kin,”  &c.,  entitled, 

PERIL. 

2.  A  New  Serial  by  one  of  the  most  Popular 

Writers  of  the  day,  entitled, 

Z  E  '  R  O  . 

3.  A  Story  dy  the  Author  or  “  Adam  and  Eve,” 

4.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  Eton  Days. 

5.  A  Memoir  of  Thalberg. 

6.  Our  Fastest  Trains. 

7.  What  Shall  I  Drink? 

8.  Recollections  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

3.  The  Heiress  of  Glenmahowley. 

See.,  See. 


“  Who  does  not  welcome  Temple  Bar?  " — John  Bull. 
11  TEMPLE  BAS,  the  structure,  is  gone,  and 
1  no  one  regrets  its  destruction  ;  Temple  Bar, 
our  witty  con'emporary,  remains ;  and,  doubtless, 
great  grief  would  be  manifested  if,  by  any  chance,  it 
•ceased  to  appear  ;  so  highly  are  its  essays  prized,  and 
so  anxiously  are  its  serials  waited  for,  and  read.” — 
Northampton  Herald. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

The  PRIVATE  LIFE  of  MARIE 

ANTOINETTE,  QUEEN  of  FRANCE  and 
NAVARRE.  2  vols.,  30s. 

“  Madame  Campan’s  memories  of  Marie  Antoinette 
supply  the  most  vivid  and,  as  some  writers  say, 

<  matterful  *  collection  of  statements  about  the  Queen. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  no  single  book  of  anecdotic 
history  which  may  be  read  with  such  advantage  by 
the  average  student ;  there  have  been  added  to  the 
book,  illustrations  which  increase  its  attraction  not  a 
little.  Two  portraits  of  the  Queen  are  given  as 
frontispieces  to  the  two  volumes.  The  first,  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  lovely  oue,  is  after  Mdme.  Vigeele  Bruu, 
the  other  is  the  better  known,  older,  and  less  attrac¬ 
tive, but  still  very  handsome  portrait  by  Werthmiiller. 
Mdme.  Campan  herself,  Louis  XVI.,  the  Dauphin,  the 
minors  chi£fonn6  of  Mdme.  de  Lamballe,  and  the 
thoughtful,  melancholy  countenance  of  Mdme. 
Elisabeth  ;  Beaumarchais,  looking  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  quite  able  to  fight  his  own 
battles ;  with  drawings  of  the  famous  buildinors  of 
Ecouen,  St.  Cloud,  Marly,  Triauon,  and  Compiegne, 
and  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  historical  order,  such  as 
the  arrest  of  Cardinal  Rohan  and  the  celebrated 
prayer  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  -when  the  news 
of  Louis  XV.'s  death  arrived,  make  up  a  very  interest¬ 
ing,  handsome,  and  well-executed  collection  of 
illustrations.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  GIRL  of  the  PERIOD,  and  other 

Social  Essays.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  2  vols., 
24s. 

'‘We  may  announce  the  publication  of  a  couple  of 
volumes  which  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  all  who  take 
pleasure  in  piquant  and  satirical  writing.” — Times. 

SAVAGE  SVANETIA  ;  or.  Travels  in 

the  Heart  of  the  Caucasus.  By  Clive  Phillipps- 
Wolley,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Sport  in  the 
Crimea,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  with  14  Illus¬ 
trations  engraved  by  George  Pearson,  21s. 

“  Mr.  Wolley’s  adventures  are  very  well  told,  and 
the  scenery  incidentally  described.  A  few  illustrati  ns 
add  to  the  attractions  of  this  pleasant  book.” — 
Athenaeum. 

RACECOURSE  and  COVERT-SIDE. 

By  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  In  demy  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  by  John  Sturgess.  15s. 

“Mr.  Watson  writes  not  merely  with  knowledge 
and  ease,  but  with  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour,  as 
evidenced  by  the  first  story  in  this  handsome  volume, 
which  is  cleverly  illustrated  throughout  by  Mr.  J. 
Sturgess.” — World. 


A  CAPITAL  NEW  YEARS’  GIFT. 

.ETTS’S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 
VOLUME. 

Now  complete,  price  7s  6d,  cloth. 

A  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Requirements. 
Coutents  : — “The  Squire’s  Grand-daughters,”  by  Rosa 
Mulholland.  Th;s  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the 
b8st  story  that  has  ever  appeared  in  aDv  magazine. 
“  Solicitudes,”  by  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  Briard,  and  many  other  intere-ting  stories. 
Articles  on  Household  Law,  by  Dr.  Griffith,  M.A., 
LL.D  ;  Home  Faim,  by  Gordon  Stables, .M.D.,  Y.N. ; 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  others  ;  Cookery, 
by  A.  G.  Payne;  Fashion,  by  Madame  Elise  Ollif ; 
Architecture,  by  W.  H.  Wood  ;  Gardening,  by  William 
Early  ;  and  other  high  authorities  in  every  department 
of  Domestic  Science.  Profusely  illustrated  with  first- 
class  original  Engravings,  it  also  contains  two 
magnificent  coloured  pictures,  “  Sunday,  the  Pearl  of 
Days,”  and  “  When  Evening’s  Twilight  gathers 
round,”  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy  ;  altogether  making  a  handsome  volnrne, 
suitable  alike  for  Sunday  and  week-day,  old  and  young, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  A  useful  gni  ’e  fur  every  homo, 
and  a  valuable  additiou  to  the  drawing-room  table  or 
the  library.  Price  7s  6d ;  at  all  bookstalls,  or  post 
free,  96  stamps  ;  of  LETTS,  SON,  and  CO.,  (Limited), 
London  Bridge.  Those  who  have  taken  it  regularly 
can  have  cases  for  binding,  price  2s  6J,  on  application 
to  the  Publisher. 


The  NEW  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 

On  January  2nd,  1884,  will  be  issued  the  FIRST 
NUMBER,  price  One  Penny,  of 

Home  chimes. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  “Grandmother's  Money,”  “Anne  Judge, 
Spinster,”  “  Poor  Humanity,”  &c. 

This  journal  is  promoted  by  us  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  all  classes  of  the  community.  Whilst  its 
price  will  be  the  lowest,  its  Stories  and  Essays  will  be 
provided  by  the  ablest  hands.  Names  heretofore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  highest  forms  of  literature  will  be 
found  in  our  pages.  We  aim  high  in  our  new  venture, 
disbelieving  wholly  in  the  assertion  that  the  people  do 
not  care  for  sound  literature,  and  having  an  honest 
faith  in  their  powers  of  judgment  in  books,  as  in  life, 
to  tell  good  from  bad,  and  true  from  false.  We  are 
bent  on  no  crusade ;  we  seek  no  enem.es  amongst  our 
contemporaries,  aud  are  proud  of  hosts  of  friends  ; 
and  we  venture  to  submit  to  the  great  reading  public 
a  journal  that  shall  be  pure  as  weil  as  powerfnl ;  that 
may  be  even  sensational  in  its  Stoiie-,  when  that 
sensation  is  legitimate  aud  true  to  life;  that  will  be 
humorous,  when  the  hnrnour  is  hearty  and  without 
the  wasp’s  sting ;  that  will  be  instructive  and  enterta  n- 
ing  ;  that  will  never  be  dull,  aud  to  its  last  page  shall 
he  readable.  Writing  for  the  people,  we  are  also 
sanguine  of  the  support  of  the  “  cultured  few.”  Our 
contributors,  as  wo  have  intimated, are  men  and  women 
who  have  earned  name  and  fame  in  English  literature, 
and  they  will  write  “  with  all  their  hearts.” 

No.  I  will  contain  : — 

NEAR  CROMER,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
A  FAIR  MAID:  a  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 
“  Grandmother’s  Money.”  Chaps.  1,  2,  3.  _ 

A  SONNET  of  GREETING,  by  Theodore  Watts. 
The  Valley  of  the  Twizzling  Tree?,  by  Phil  Robinson. 
Old  Gold:  a  New  Novel,  by  W.  Sirne,  Author  of 
“  King  Capital.”  Chaps.  1,  2. 

Home  Chimes,  by  S.ivile  Clarke. 

Every  Man  his  own  Soup  Kitchen. 

Burnham  Beeches,  by  Moy  Thomas. 

Lymingtcn’s  Cashier  :  a  New  Story,  by  the  Author  of 
“  Mrs  Jerningham’s  Journal.”  Chap.  1. 
Devonshire  Roses  :  a  Tale,  by  Alice  King. 

The  Young  One’s  Serial  Story— Temple  and  the  Birds, 
by  Eve'yu  Everett  Green.  Chaps.  1,  2. 

Home  Cookery,  by  Miss  Griggs,  of  the  High  School  of 
Cookery,  Edinburgh. 

Our  Peal  of  Bells,  &c. 

Office  of  Home  Chimes, 

27  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


JOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE, 

.1  JANUARY,  1884. 

Edited  by  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  and  George  H. 
Savage,  M.D.  Price  3s  6d. 

Contents. 

The  Special  Training  of  Asylum  Attendants. 

By  A.  Campbell  Clark,  M.B. 

Is  Legal  Responsibility  Acquired  by  Educated 
Imbeciles  ?  By  G.  E.  Shuttleworth,  M.D. 
Definitions  of  Insanity.  By  William  R.  Haggard, 
M.A. 

On  the  Pathology  of  Mania.  By  Joseph  Wigles- 
wortb,  M.D. 

Visceral  and  other  Syphilitic  Lesions  in  Insane 
Patients  "without  Cerebral  Syphilitic  Lesions. 
By  Wm,  Julius  Mickle,  M.D. 

The  Basis  of  Consciousness  :  an  Answer  to  Prof. 

Cleland.  By  Charles  Mercier,  M.D. 

Also  Cases  by  Drs.  Adam,  Savage,  Manley,  Jokustoue, 
and  Cowan,  and  Editorial  Articles  on  Gouldstone 
and  Cole. 

Loudon :  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington 
Street. 


NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

The  follotving  Neiv  Novels  have  been  recently 
published,  and  can  now  be  obtained  at  the 
Circulating  Libraries  : — “  The  Executor,” 
by  Mrs.  Alexander ;  “Belinda,”  by  Miss 
Broughton;  “  Abigel  Roive,”  a  Story  of  the 
Regency,  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield ; 
“  Winifred  Boicer,”  by  Joyce  Darrell ; 
“  Dr.  Edith  Romney,”  by  a  New  Writer  ; 
and  “  Put  to  the  Proof,”  by  Miss  Caroline 
Fothergill. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON, 
NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publishers  iu  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


T? NGINEERING  NOTES  on  CHIM¬ 
IN  NEY  CONSTRUCTION.— See  BUILDER  of 
THIS  WEEK  (4d  ;  by  post,  4Jd).  Also  Illustrations  of 
Grafton  Hall,  Cheshire  ;  New  Buildings,  Brick  Court, 
Temple;  Mission  Hall,  St.  Faith’s,  Stoke  Newington  ; 
New  Church,  Dovercourt ;  A  Working  Men's  Club  ;  A 
Village  Shop— Articles  on  Impressionism  in  Sculp¬ 
ture;  The  Architecture  of  English  Fiction;  The 
Board  ol  Works  and  the  Gas  Companies ;  Art  Notes 
in  the  Musee  Piautin ;  A  Blot  on  our  Sanitary 
Mechanism  ;  Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School ;  &c. 
— 46  Catherine  Street,  and  all  Newsmen. 


Manual  of  financial,  rail¬ 
way,  AGRICULTURAL,  and  Other 
STATISTICS,  for  POLITICIANS,  ECONOMISTS, 
and  INVESTORS.  By  Charles  Eason,  Jun.,  M.A., 
B.L.  Price,  sewed,  Is  ;  half. bound,  2*. 

London:  Simfkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  fox 

JANUARY,  1884.  No.  DCCCXIX.  Price  2s  6dJ 
Contents. 

Old  Lady  Mary  :  a  Story  of  the  Seen  and  the 
Unseen. 

Figures  in  the  Fire. 

Not  until  Next  Time.  ByR.  D.  Blackmore. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother. — Part  IY. 

Ajax  and  Philoctetes. 

A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras. 

The  Scottish  Parody  on  Home-rule. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

riMHE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


Contents  for  JANUARY. 

Annexation  and  Confederation  in  Australasia. 
By  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Thoughts  about  Apparitions.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 

Out-door  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Vernon 
Lee. 

Ought  Women  to  Preach  ? 

I.  The  Ministry  of  Women.  By  the  Dean  of 

Wells. 

II.  Women’s  Share  in  the  Ministry  of  the 

Word.  By  Professor  Godet. 

The  Soudan  and  its  Future.  By  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker. 

Lazarus  at  the  Gate.  By  the  Author  of  "Social 
Wreckage.” 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Merchant  Shipping.  By 
Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  M.P. 

England  and  South  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie.  With  Map  and  with  Memoranda  by 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
Contemporary  Records  ; — 

I.  Apologetic  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Pre¬ 
bendary  Row. 

II.  Poetry.  By  Professor  Ker. 

III.  Physical  Science.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 

New  Books. 

Isbister  and  Co.,  Limited,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Now  ready  (Sixpence),  NEW  SERIES,  No.  7. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  for 

JANUARY. 

Contents. 

J.  Habakuk  Jepiison’s  Statement.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

Some  Literary  Recollections.— XI.  With  an 
Illustration. 

Earthquake  Weather. 

The  Giant’s  Kobe.  By  the  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa." 
Chap.  1!).  Dolly’s  Deliveranoe.  —  Chap.  20.  A 
Declaration,— of  War.— Chap.  21.  A  Parley  with 
the  Enemy. — Chip.  22.  Strikiug  the  Trail.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston. 

Seven-Year  Sleepers. 

A  Butterfly  and  a  Bookworm.  Illustrated  by  W. 

Stacey. 

London  :  Smith,  Eldf.r,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


15, 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

JANUARY. 

Contents. 

Jack’s  Courtship:  a  Sailor’s  Yarn  of  Love  and 
Shipwreck.  By.  W.  Clark  Russell.  Chaps.  8-10. 
The  Decay  of  the  British  Ghost.  By  F.  Anstey. 
Left  Out  on  Lone-Star  Mountain.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Contrasts.  By  Miss  A.  L.  Martin. 

The  Ancestry’ of  Birds.  By  Grant  Allen. 

The  Cleeke's  Tale.  By  M.  O.  Vackell. 

Madam.  Chapters  1-5.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Loudon:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


Quarterly,  price  2s  61. 

THE  MODERN  REVIEW. 

Contents  of  No.  XVII.,  JANUARY,  1884. 
Through  tiie  Prophets  to  the  Law.  By  Professor 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  in  Munster.  By  Karl  Pearson. 
Is  not  all  True  Theology  Scientific?  By  R.  D. 
Darbisbire. 

A  Transition  Period  in  Female  Education.  By 
Alice  Gardner. 

Protestantism  in  Geneva.  By  Professor  Bouvier. 
Outlines  and  Episodes  of  Brahmic  History.  By 
Sophia  Dobson  Collet. 

The  Names  of  the  First  Three  Kings  of  Israel. 

By  Professor  S.iycc. 

Notices  of  Books. 

London  :  James  Clarke  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street. 


JOURNAL  of  EDUCATION, 

fl  No.  174,  for  JANUARY.  With  Special 

Supplement. 

1.  Occasional  Notes. 

2.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  By  Madame  Schrader. 

Part  I. 

3.  Recent  Reforms  in  Oxford  Local  Examina¬ 

tions. 

4.  The  “  Birds  ”  at  Cambridge. 

5.  Poetry  “  Law  is  tlieir  Master.”  By  Hon.  Mrs. 

Tollemache. 

6.  Clerical  and  Lay  Masters  and  the  Church 

Congress.  By  Oxonieusis. 

7.  Cambridge  University  Extension. 

8.  “  Ihree  Voices.”  By  a  Peer-Poet. 

9.  The  Anthropometric  Chart.  By  C.  Roberts, 

F.R.O.S. 

10.  Correspondence  :— Overwork  in  High  Schools; 

Boys  v.  Girls ;  Girls  and  their  Pastors ;  Over¬ 
pressure;  &c. 

11.  Reviews  :  —  Sayce’s  “Herodotus;”  Holden's 

“  Hteron &c. 

12.  Sc  ools  and  Universities  —  Translation 

Prize — Extra  Pbize  ;  &c. 

13.  Supplement: — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pictures 

exhibited  by  the“  Art  for  Scho  fis  Association.’* 
Price  6d  ;  per  post,  7£d. 

London  :  86  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
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Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

The  MILLIONAIRE. 

Originally  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  3 
vols.  crown  8vo,  25s  6d. 

“It  is  well  written,  and  it  is  full  of  clever  things . 

No  just  idea  of  its  merits  could  bo  given  without  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  novel  of  a  high  order  and  a  piece  of 
excellent  workmanship . Nobody  will  read  it  with¬ 

out  hoping  that  the  author  may  wi  ite  another  novel. ” 
—Athenaeum. 

“  A  good,  well  written,  dramatically  conceived 
story.  What  is  more,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  admir¬ 
able  dialogue  in  it.  The  repartee  in  some  places  is 
excellent,  and  there  is  a  strong  evidence  of  great 
humour.” — Scotsman. 

Miss  GORDON  GUMMING. 

GRANITE  CRAGS. 

By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  Author  of  “  Fire 
Fountains,”  “  A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man- 
of-War,”  “  At  Home  m  Fiji,”  &c.  8vo,  illustrated 
with  8  Engravings,  price  16s. 

A  BOOK  for  the  SEASON. 

The  APPARITION. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Post  Mortem.”  Crown  8vo, 
with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

An  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  by  ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE. 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

“  Mr.  Trollope  never  wrote  anything  more  vivid  or 
more  graphic  than  the  autobiography  which  has  just 
been  issued.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Upon  closiug  these  two  volumes — and  no  render, 
we  veuture  to  say,  will  close  them  without  regret  — 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie.lb  od  of  light 
poured  by  them  upon  the  inner  life  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  upon  his  early  trials  and  sufferings,  upon 
the  brave  mother  from  whom  he  derived  so  many  of 
his  best  qualities,  and  upon  the  tenderness,  generosity, 
and  courage  of  their  author,  will  but  serve  to  make 
his  countrymen  regard  him  with  increased  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  In  this  extremely  frank  autobiography  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  there  is  more  of  the  sensational  than  in  any 

of  his  novels . The  whole  of  the  volumes  are  of 

extreme  interest,  and  wTe  have  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  making  selections  for  comments.” — Times. 

This  day  is  published. 

NORFOLK  BROADS  and  RIVERS; 

or,  the  WATERWAYS,  LAGOONS,  and  DECOYS 
of  EAST  ANGLIA. 

By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  “  The 
•Swan*  and  her  Crew.”  Illustrated  with  Twelve 
full-page  Plates,  p  >st  8vo,  14s. 

“  Mr.  Davies  has  made  the  Broads  for  rirer-lagoons) 
his  special  study  and  pleasure  for  many  years  past, 
and  he  writes  of  them  both  with  the  fulluess  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  with  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the  de¬ 
voted  amateur . Altogether,  as  a  pleasant  and  well- 

diversified  jumble  of  sport,  science,  and  picturesque 
description,  Mr.  Davies’s  book  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  who  care  either  for  East  Anglia, 
for  angling,  or  for  light  and  breezy  writing.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

k  “  The  author's  descriptions  are  so  easy,  fluent,  and 
understandable,  his  accounts  of  repeated  annual  visits 
to  Norfolk  at  varying  times  of  the  year,  and  with 
different  companions,  are  so  graphic  and  realistic, 
that  every  page  of  his  work  teems  with  interest  and 
amusement.” — Whitehall  Review. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 

EDINBURGH  and  LONDON. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


GIILBERT  and  FIELD, 

T  67  Moorgate  Street,  and  18  Graceclmrch  Street, 
London,  EC.,  allow  3d  Discount  in  the  shilling  off  the 
Published  Prices  of  all  NEW  BOOKS,  Scliool  Books, 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services,  Annuals, 
Diaries,  Pocket  Books,  Peerages,  &c.  A  large  and 
choice  Stock,  many  in  handsome  calf  and  morocco 
bindings,  suitable  for  presents,  well  displayed  in  show 
rooms,  to  select  from.  Export  and  country  orders 
punctually  executed. — GILBERT  and  FIELD.  C7 
Moorgate  Street,  and  18  Gracechurch  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW 
YEARS  GIFTS. 


Books  at  a  Discount  of  3d  to  9d  in  the  Is. — Now  ready. 

GIILBERT  and  FIELD’S  NEW 

T  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS.  Many  beautifully 
Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  suitable  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  and  from  the  Published  Prices  of  which  the 
above  liberal  Discount  is  allowed. 

Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 
GILBERT  and  FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  and 
18  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


The  following  Catalogues  and  Lists  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


A  New  Edition  of  Mudie’s  Library  Catalogue. 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  Postage  Free. 


Gratis  and  Postage  Free. 

A  Revised  List  of  the  Principal  Books  lately  added  to  Mudie’s  Select  Library. 

This  List  contains  an  unusually  large  Collection  of  the  Best  Recent  Works  in  every 
Department  of  Literature ,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  commends  l  by  one  or  more 
the  Leading  Literary  Journals. 

There  is  also  now  ready  a  Separate  List  of  Foreign  Eooks. 


Gratis  and  Postage  Free. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mudie’s  Clearance  Catalogue. 

This  Catalogue  comprises  the  Surplus  Copies  of  many  Leading  Boohs  of  the  Past 
and  Present  Seasons ,  and  nearly  Two  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  (several  of 
which  are  out  of  print) ,  at  the  Lowest  Current  Prices. 


NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS  &  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

A  List  of  Choice  Books,  in  Ornamental  Bindings, 

Is  also  now  ready  for  delivery,  Postage  Free. 

This  List  contains  a  Large  Selection  of  the  Best  Works  of  the  Best  A  uthors ,  in 
Morocco ,  Calf  Extra,  and  other  Ornamental  Bindings,  for  Wedding  or  Birthday 
Presents,  and  New  Year’s  Gifts. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:— 

281  REGENT  STREET ;  and  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  AND  SON’S  MAPS  AND  ATLASES, 

FOR  OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY.— Revised  to  1883. 


Crown  folio,  half-red  or  green  morocco,  price  £2  2s. 

PHILIPS’  ATLAS  of  the  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND.  Forty-eight  Maps, 

reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  New  Edition,  with  Consulting  Index. 

Crowu  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  1=. 

PHILIPS’  POPULAR  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD :  a  Series  of  Thirty-sis  Authentic 

Maps  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World,  constructed  from  the  latest  and  be.'t  Authorities,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a  volume  intended  for  every-day  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  complete  Consulting  Index.  By  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S, _ 

Imperial  folio,  half  bound  mss  La,  gilt  edtres,  £5  5s, 

PHILIPS’  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  ATLAS  ;  a  Series  of  New  and  Authentic 

Maps,  engraved  from  Original  Drawings,  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  William 

Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  valuable  Index. _ _ 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD;  a  Series  of  New  and 

Authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of 

the  World.  Edited  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. _ _ 

Crown  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1 11s  6d. 

PHILIPS’  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  By  John 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  ‘Handy  General  Atlas.’  The  maps  are  clear  nnd  easy  of  reference, 
while  we  have  found,  by  constant  use,  that  the  selection  of  names  is  most  judicious.”—  Athenaum. _ 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  MAP  of  the  WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  NEW  LIBRARY  CHART  of  the  WORLD,  on 

MERCATOR’S  PROJECTION,  with  Supplement iry  Maps  of  the  Noi,  h  and  Southern  Hemispheres; 
Chart  showing  the  Height  of  the  Land  and  Depths  of  the  Ocean  ;  CaC-  of  the  Winds  River  Basins.  &e. 
Size,  6  ft.  bv  4  ft.  10  in.  Price,  mounted  on  mahogany  rollers  and  varnished,  £3  3s.  Mounted  on  cloth,  in 
eight  sheets,  enclosed  in  handsome  portfolio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  £3  3s. 

The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application, 

London :  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  Street  (Temporary  Premises,  1  Salisbury 

Court,  E.C.). 


KIN  ARAN’S 


Gold  Medal  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

“THE  CREAM  OF  OLD  IRISH  WHISKIES.” 


This  day  is  published,  4to,  with  Illustrations  by  G. 
Strangman  Handcoclc,  10s  6d. 

CAPTAIN  MUSAFIR’S 
RAMBLES  IN  ALPINE  LANDS. 

By  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.8.T. 
Lcndon :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 


LL 


PURE,  MILD,  and  MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS,  and  VERY  WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. 


The  Gold  Medal,  Dublin  Exhibition,  1865, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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MESSRS. .  MACMILLAN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  UNIQUE  PRESENT.  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


NEW  YEAR’S 

FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 

A.  J.  HIPKINS. 
ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 


NUMBER  (JANUARY),  PRICE  SIXPENCE.  . 

COSTAINS  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 

HENRY  JAME£. 
ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S. 
RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 


1.  “  Matthew  Arnold.  ”  Ed  grayed  by  0.  Lacour,  from  a  Drawing  by  F.  Sandys. 

2,  Dartmoor  asd  the  Walkham.  F.  Pollock.  With  Illustrations  by  L.  R. 

S  Th/ Pianoforte  and  its  Precursors.  A.  J.  Hipkins.  With  Illustrations. 

4’  Fables  from  -®sop— The  Hares  and  the  Frogs.  Translated  by  Alfred 
Caldecott,  M.A.  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott— The  Fable— The 
Application. 


5.  The  Emperor  and  his  Marshal.  Archibald  Forbes.  With  Illustrations  by 

F.  Villiers. 

6.  Matthew  Arnold.  Henry  James. 

7.  Rivers  and  River-Gorges  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Archibald 

Geikie.  With  Illustrations. 

8.  The  Armourer's  Prentices.  Chaps.  8-9-10.  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  (To  be 

continued.) 

Ornaments,  Initial  Letters,  &c. 


SINGLE  NUMBERS,  6d ;  BY  POST,  8 cl.  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  7s  6 d. 


A  NEW  BOOK  by  the  late  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

fTHE  CONQUEST  of  ENGLAND.  By  John  Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 

•A-  “  The  Making  of  England,”  &c.  With  Portrait  and  Maps,  demy  8vo,  18s. 

«•  The  account  of  the  beginning  of  English  civilisation  is  one  of  Mr.  Green’s  most  vivid  pictures . Mr.  Green  saw  everything  in  wonderfully  brilliant 

mental  vision  and  what  he  thus  saw  he  enables  his  readers  to  see . The  style  is  chastened,  and  the  volumehnay  be  read  at  once  with  delight,  and  with  a 

melancholy  sense  of  all  we  have  lost  in  the  vivueious  writer,  the  gallant,  untieing  worker  whom  English  literature  has  lost  in  Mr.  Green  ."—Daily  News. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

TTESTER  :  a  Story  of  Contemporary  Life. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "The  Curate  in  Charge,”  “ Young  Mus- 
grave,”  &c.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  31s  6d. 

*„*  This  Novel  has  not  previously  been  published  in  serial  form. 

NEW  BOOK  by  HENRY  JAMES. 

PORTRAITS  of  PLACES.  By  Henry  James, 

Author  of  “The  American,"  “  The  Europeans,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 
NEW  BOOK  on  MILITARY  ITALY. 

TVTILITARY  ITALY.  By  Charles  Martel. 

With  Map,  Svo,  12s  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  4s  6d  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

F  ELICIT  AS:  a  Tale  of  the  German 

Migrations,  A.D.  476.  By  Felix  Dahn.  Translated  by  M.  A.  C.  E. 
Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 


lyriz  MAZE ;  or,  the  Winkworth  Puzzle. 

A  Story  in  Letters,  by  Nine  Authors.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

DAMPING  AMONG  CANNIBALS.  By 

Alfred  St.  Johnston.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 


THE  HIGH  ALPS  of  NEW  ZEALAND; 

■A-  or  a  Trip  to  the  Glaciers  of  the  Antipodes,  with  an  Ascent  of  Mount  Cook. 
By  William  Spotswood  Green,  M.A.,  Member  of  the  English  Alpine 
Club.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 
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NEW  BOOK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  JOHN  INGLESANT.” 

LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER  MARK; 

a  Spiritual  Romance.  By  J.,H.  Shorthouse,  Author  of  “John  Inglesant/* 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  2s  6d. 


THE  BIBLE  WORD-BOOK:  a  Glossary 

Ai  of  Archaic  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Bursar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

T  AND  and  its  RENT.  By  Francis  A. 

■AA  -Walker,  PhD.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Author  of  “The  Wages  Question,”  “Money,”  “Money, 
Trade  and  Industry,”  “Political  Economy.”  Fcap.  8vo,  3s  6d. 


T.IFE  -  HISTORY  ALBUM.  Being  a 

Personal  Note  Book,  combining  the  Chief  Advantages  of  a  Diary,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Album,  a  Register  of  Height,  Weight,  and  Other  Anthropometri- 
oal  Observations,  and  a  Record  of  Illnesses:  Containing  Tabular  Forms, 
Charts,  and  Explanations,  especially  Designed  for  Popular  Use.  Prepared 
by  direction  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association, Ss.  /  ,-dited  by  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. ,  Chairman 
of  the  Life-History  Suo  stommittee.  4to,  3s  6d. 


By  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.R.S. 

•RECORD  of  FAMILY  FACULTIES,  con- 

•A.V  sistino-  of  Tabular  Forms  and  Directions  for  Entering  Data.  With  an 
Explanatory  Preface.  ALSO  CONTAINING  AN  OFFER  OF  PRIZES 
TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  £500.  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
“Hereditary  Genius,”  “ Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Develop¬ 
ment.”  4to,  2s  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  by  Canon  WE3TCOTT. 

THE  REVELATION  of  the  FATHER: 

“  Short  Lectures  on  the  Titles  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.O.L.  Crown  8vo.  INext  week. 

|7J.00D  the  FINAL  GOAL  of  ILL ;  or,  the 

Better  Life  Beyond.  Four  Letters  to  the  Ven.  Archdeaoon  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Eternal  Hope,”  & c.  By  a  Layman.  Crown  8vo,  3s  6d. 


TVfACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  290, 

■LTJ-  DECEMBER.  Price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  Number. 

1.  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

2.  Camp  Life  on  the  Prairies. 

3.  In  Alsace-Lorraine.— II. 

4.  The  Literature  of  Introspection. — Two  Recent  Journals. 

5.  The  Wizard’s  Son.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chapters  53-55. 

6.  The  Bengal  Indigo  Planter  and  his  System. 

7-  Review  of  the  Month. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

SOLILOQUIES  in  SONG.  By  Alfred 

Austin,  Author  of  “The  Human  Tragedy/*  “Madonna’s  Child, ’*  “The 
Tower  of  Babel/’  &c.  Crown  8vo,  63. 

“  Full  of  light  and  colour,  and  pulse  with  lyrical  fervour.  Mr.  Austin 
handles  a  varied  lyre,  and  touches  it  to  good  issues.*' — British  Quarterly . 

“  What  can  be  more  fascinating  than  the  lines  on  ‘  Primroses  ’?  ‘  The 
Farmhouse  Dirge/  ‘  Grandmother’s  Teaching,’  and  *  Brother  Benedict/ 
are  worthy  of  the  fine  lines  on  ‘  Primroses.'  These  will  live  ;  they  will 
give  permanent  pleasure,  we  believe,  to  many  generations  of  young 
English  men  and  women.’* — Spectator. 

“Full  of  intellectual  variety.  ‘Soliloquies  in  Song’  are  steeped  in 
the  sweets  and  sounds  of  *  English  meadows  and  English  lanes/  flowers 
that  blossom  into  songs,  and  songs  that  seem  to  bubble  out  of  blossoms. 
They  are  not  descriptions,  but  reyelations,  of  rural  loveliness.  Turn  to 
any  page  of  the  poems  devoted  to  rural  subjects,  in  almost  every  line  you 
will  light  upon  words  that  have  the  effect  of  apparitions.” — Standard. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

gAVONAROLA :  a  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 

“  It  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  play . The  move¬ 

ment  never  slackens,  and  the  interest  never  flags.” — Daily  News. 

“  A  genuine  drama.  The  movement  is  constant,  clear,  and  coherent ; 
it  never  drags,  and  never  becomes  confused,  but  carries  the  reader,  and 
will,  if  acted,  carry  the  spectator,  steadily  along  to  the  great  martyrdom 
that  forni3  its  climax.” — Spectator. 

“  Abounds  in  passages  that  deservo  to  live.  The  movement  is  rapid, 
and  the  dramatist  marches  on  strongly,  swiftly,  and  steadily  to  his  goal.** 
— World. 

“  A  real  contribution  to  the  dignity  of  the  English  Stage.’* — Academy . 


With  Forty  Etchings  by  Robert  Farren. 

FJATHEDRAL  CITIES  :  Ely  and  Norwich. 

Forty  Etchings  by  Robert  Farren,  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.  Colombier  4to  (limited  to  300  Copies),  £3  33  ;  Proofs 
on  Japanese  Paper,  folio  (limited  to  100  Copies),  £6  6s. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

NEW  BOOK  by  Sir  SAMUEL  W.  BAKER. 

HP  RUE  TALES  for  MY  GRANDSONS.  By 

Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  M.A„  F.R.S.,  F.R.G  S.,  &c.,  Author  of  “  Cast 
up  by  the  Sea,”  <fcc.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  W.  J  Hennessy. 
Crown  8vx>,  7s  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  for  BOYS  by  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

ADVENTURES  in  THULE  :  Three  Stories 

(or  Boys.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  The  Strange  Adventures  of 
a  Phaeton,"  “  Madcap  Violet,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3i  6d. 

Mrs.  MOLESWORTH'S  NEW  BOOK. 

TWO  LITTLE  WAIFS.  By  Mrs. 

Molesworth.  Author  o£  “  Carrots,”  “  Rosy,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 

XT  ANN  AH  TARNE:  a  Story  for  Girls. 

AA  By  M  jj.  Hullah,  Author  of  u  Mr.  Greysmith."  With  Illustrations  by 
W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  4s  6d. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London. 


_  t>  iw  f'AMPRFTj  of  No  1  WellinErton  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  18  Exeter  Street, 

L0HD01' :  ffiab“him  at  ihe  “  SpecYaTor  ”  Office,  No!  I  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  aforesaid,  Saturday,  December  29th,  1883. 
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